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New and Univerſal 
DICT ION A R Y 


ARTS AND SCIENCES: 


CN TT A 156-4 X08 


Not only an Explanation of the vious T ER Ms made Uſe of in the 


following AzxTs and ScixN ES; but alſo, whatever elſe is requiſite to render thoſe 
Branches of Literature themſelves 


EAs y and FAMILIAR to the MRANEST Capacities, 


71 2. 
Agriculture, Commerce, | Geography, | Hydroſtatics, | Metaphyſics, Phyſic, 
Algebra, Conics, Geometry, Law, | Meteorology, Rhetoric, 
Anatomy, Coſmography, | Grammar, Leveling, Muſic, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Dialling, - [Gunnery, Logic, Navigation, Series, 
Arithmetic, Dioptrics, Handicrafts, Maritime, Optics, Statics, 
Aſtronomy, Ethics, Heraldry, and Otacouſtics, Statuary, 
Botany, Fluxions, Horſemanſhip, Military Affairs, Painting, Surgery, 
Catoptrics Fortification, Huſbandry, Mathematics, Perſpective, Surveying. 
Chemiſtry, Gardening, Hydraulics, Mechanics, Pharmacy, Tri 3 
Chronology, I Gauging, | Hydrography, | Merchandize, | Philoſophy, | c. Sc. 


With an INTRO DUCTORVY PREFACE, 


Tracing the Progreſs of LIT ERATUREH from the earlieſt Ages, and enumerating the 
various Improvements made therein, at different Periods of Time, 


„ 


THE WHOLE, BEING 


A Complete BODY of ARTS aud SCIENCES, 


As they are at preſent cultivated, 
| | | 
A 


Extracted: from the beſt Authors, Tranſactions, Memoirs, &c. in ſeveral Languages. 
Rs AND 
Illuſtrated with a 2 Number of COPD YER PLAT RS, Engraven by the beſt Hands, 
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Hee ftudia Adoleſcentiam alunt, Senectutem oblettant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis ſolatium & einn prebent, de- 
lectant domi, non impediunt foris ; Pernoctant nobiſcum, Peregrinantur, rufticantur. ERO 


Happy the Man, who, ſtudying Nature's Laws, 
Thro* known Effects can trace the ſecret Cauſe, DRvpkx. y 
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Printed for the PROPRIETORS, 


And Sol by Joun Hiwn ToN, at the King's-Arms in St. Paul's Church-Yord, London: 
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| RIGH r HON OURABLE "RO" 


EARL of MACCLESFIELD, 


| PRESIDENT of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 


6 
| S LORD, TOR | A | þ 
3 FH following Work, which I humbly preſume to offer to 
k pour Lordſhip, is an Attempt to elucidate the ArTs and 
; SCIENCES, and remove the Difficulties which obſtruct their 
Progreſs. It is natural, my Lord, for the ARTS and SCIENCEs to 
. have Recourſe to Your Lordſhip for Protection; Your profound 


Learning, and uncommon Zeal for their Improvement, having ren- 
dered Your Lordſhip the moſt conſpicuous Example among thoſe il- F 
luſtrious Perſonages, who, by adorning their Minds with uſeful Learn- 


ing, 


DEDICATION. 


ing, have increaſed the Luſtre which attends a noble Birth. Such Ex- 
amples, my Lord, are the true Ornaments of a"Nation-:—Fhey may 
even be ſaid to conſtitute the Happineſs of a People; 3 for they more 
than perſuade,” they oommand Imitation: And, in Proportion as the 
Anrs and Scrences flouriſh, Mankind are inſpired with gentler Indi-. © 
nations and Manners ; ; the Mind being reclaimed from its natural 
Wildneſs, and enriched with We 945 which inſpire Virtue and 
Honour. - | 


' 
2 
9 
* 


I r muſt give every true Lover of Sc1ENCE-an nw Plea 
ſure to ſee Your - Lordſhip at the Head of a Society founded for the 
I mprovement of Literature: A Society, my Lord, celebrated in every 
Part of the Univerſe, where the Rays of Learning have extended their 
Influence! A Society, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the preſent 
Perfection of the Sciences ; and to whoſe profound Learning and 
Sagacity the moſt ſhining and uſeful Inventions owe their Origin! 
What Progreſs in Literature ! What ſublime Diſcoveries may we not 


expect from ſo learned a Body, inſpired by the Preſence and Example 
of Tour Lordſhip ! 


| B UTI ought to conſider "Pp the Momente of the Great are fre: 
cious ; and, therefore, not to incur your Diſpleaſure, whilſt I am ſol- 


liciting Your Favour, permit me 8 only to gratify my Ambition, by 
ſubſea A | 


4 LOR D, 


Dur LoRDSHIP'S 


Mot Dutiful, 


(x. 


Moſt Obedient, and 


Moſt Humble Servant, 


J. Barrow. 


| 
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HE Arts and Sciences have had theit happy. ages; in which they have, appeared with greater ſplen- 
dor, and. caſt: a ſtronger light: But this ſplendor, this light, was ſoon obſcured, and theſe times of 
perfection of no long continuance. It ſeems as if there were certain periods of time, in. which, we 
| — not what ſpirit of perfection univerſally, diffuſes itſelf in the ſame country throughout all profeſ- 


ſions, without a poſſibility of aſſigning how, or why, it ſhould happen ſo. We may ſay, however, 


that all arts and talents are allied, in ſome manner, to each other: The taſte of perfection is the ſame in what- 
ever depends upon genius. I cultivation be wanting, an infinity of talents lie buried: When true taſte awakes, 
thoſe talents, \deriving mutual. aid from each other, ſhine out in a peculiar manner. The misfortune is, that this 
perfection itſelf, when arrived at its ſupreme degree, is the forerunner of the decline of Arts and Sciences, which 
are never nearer their ruin, than when they appear the remote from it. Such are the inſtability and varia- 
tion of all human things \ | EEC 

The firſt age of the Arts and Sciences may be computed from the deluge till the time that the Grecks travel- 
led into Egypt and Babylon, for improving themſelves in literature, and acquiring the ſuperior talents which they 
wanted. | But, in order to diſcover the origin and beginning of the Arts and Sciences, we muſt have recourſe to 
the earlieſt antiquity. We may even preſume to ſay they began with the world, and that their infancy, contrary 
to moſt human productions, had nothing in it mean or contemptible. Amidſt all the weakneſs of their firſt ap- 

ance, we may diſcover ſtrong and bold features; a kind of perfection. In effect, men have always thought, 
conſidered, and reflected. Their curioſity, from the earlieſt times, has been excited by the grand and pom- 
pous ſcene of the univerſe : A ſcene the mort ſtriking, the more attentively it is conſidered, They could not 
open their eyes without perceiving beauties. and wonders z without fecling all the grandeur ; and, it we may be 
allowed the expreſſion, all the weight of the Deity, Nature, as yet young, was continually preſenting to them a 
thouſand new objects, with infinite variations, irreſiſtibly courting their ſpeculation ; and the blended allure- 
ments of pleaſure and inſtruction were too powerful to be withſtood. Hence two of the greateſt men.of an- 
tiquity have faid, that admiration was the mother of literature, Not a tranſitory, barren admiration, which 
is contented with having ſeen; but ſuch an active admiration, which deviates into knowledge, and exerts 
itſelf to explain what it has beheld with pleaſure, Hence the Arts and Sciences derived their origin: At leaſt, 
they could not boaſt of a more honourable birth ; one more ſuited to that excellence they afterwards acquired. 
And the Gods, who are always judiciouſly liberal in their gifts, ſays Cicero, could not beſtow, on mankind, 
any thing more adapted to procure them a ſolid happineſs”? | 
This origin of the Arts and Sciences conſidered, it will eaſily be granted, that every nation had ſome ſhare 
but according to their variety of taſtes, and the diſparity of their talents, ſome have cultivated them with, more 
accuracy, perſeverance, and ſucceſs, than others. It is obſerved by St. Auguſtine, that long before the Greeks 
there had been ſages and philoſophers. Such were thoſe who flouriſhed in Egypt, in Lybia, Perſia, Aſſyria, 
and India : Alfo, in Scythia, Gaul, and Spain. 

And kt it not be imagined that theſe ſages were poor and contemptible, unknown tn perſons of rank, and on- 
ly fit to be confined to a ſtudy: It was far otherwile , wy were the oracles of their country ; men of moderate 

deſires, who had conquered their paſſions, and whoſe end was the pureſt morality, exerting themſelves to pro- 
mote the harmony of ſociety. Accordingly they were confulted from all parts, and venerated with that ſincere 
homage, which is never paid but to real merit. Kings, amidſt all their dignities, ſubmitted to their coun- 
ſels; republics implored their aſſiſlance to appeaſe the tumults and factions to which that form of government, 
otherwiſe, ſo happy is peculiarly liable; and the people, who are ever extreme in their paſſions, had ſo great 
reſpect for the exalted worth of theſe perſons, that they are known to have paid them divine honours, , 
Thus the reputation of theſe ſages ſpread itſelf, both among foreign nations, where it is ſo difficult to be admired ;; 
and in their own country, where it is ſtill more difficult: Let not the appellation of Barbarian, which the conceited 
Greeks gave to all the philoſophy of the firſt ages, make any diſadvantageous impreſſions : An injurious epithet 
reffects diſgrace only on the authors of it. The Greeks, by a ſtrange ambition, openly decried whatever was of 
foreign extraction. Their vanity, which is ſo ſtrongly marked in all the fragments remaining of their laws, cuſ- 
toms, uſages, and even their policy, ſhews the mean opinion they entertained of other nations: Though enriched 
with their ſciences, and ſhining in their ſpoils, they could not afford them the leaſt praiſe; nay, they were conti- 
nually expoſing them in ſatires, which were the more bitter, as they generally abounded with wit. In all this 
their whole aim was, to make others believe that they were not obliged to them for any thing. They ſhould, 
however, have recollected, that revenge lies open to every nation, and that the moſt deſpiſed does not want 
ſelf. love enough to put it upon making ſevere repriſals. Anacharſis being come from Scythia to Athens, purely 
to inform himſelf in the laws and maxims of Solon, a young Greek called him Barbarian : Anacharſis coldly an- 
ſwered, Pray, young man, what have you to be ſo proud of? What I appear to you, in your country, you 
would doubtleſs appear in mine. | 3 | . 

The reputation and high eſteem literature had acquired among the Barbarians, occaſioned it to be conceal- 
ed in numberleſs ſymbols, allegories, ænigma's, and metaphors, of which the prieſts and royal families, alone, 
had the key. And leſt they ſhould ſometimes happen to forget themſelves, the uſe of wine was prohibited 
them. If any ſtranger, of note, came among them, he was ſure to be received with great politeneſs ; but, 
with regard to initiating him into their myſteries, that was never done till after a long courle of trials. It was 
even very rarely done at all, being accounted the ſupreme favour, * Hence it is, ſays Origen, that the Greeks 
| who travel to Egypt and Babylon, return no wiſer than they went, unleſs it has been their good fortune to con- 
verſe with the prieſts, and be intruſted with their ſecrets ; for the whole nation, beſide, is delvged with 1gno- 
rance and brutality.” If Moſes was ſo carefully educated in Egypt, the Jews, themſelves, owned that he vas 
indebted for it to Pharaoh's daughter, who, after ſaving him, adopted him as her child; and nothing was con- 
ccaled ſrom the royal children. g | „ . ben # This 
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The moſt ancient authors afcribe the beginning of this cuſtom to the Egyptians. The cohnnns of Mercurius 
Triſmegiſtus were very famous, and contained records of the greateſt moment. Jamblichus ſpeaks highly of 
them, adding, that they drew front Greece Pythagdras and Plato, whoſe thirſt for learning was inſatiable. 
\ Plato is ſaid tp have borrowed from them his whole account of the iſland Atlantides, formerly fo conſiderable for 
. its extent and opulency, but now entirely unknown. Democritus, with the kke attention, E 0 himſelf to 
| the column of Acicarus, deriving from it the moſt ſublime and intereſting part of hie works; Evhemerus, 
a very ancient and authentic writer, had, for a long time, conſulted. the ſacred. inſcriptions and hierogiyphics 
in the temples, in order to compoſe a hiſtory of them. Fhere was, particularly,” in Upiter Triphylianus, ſor 
celebrated for its ſuperb architecture, a column of gold, erected by this Jupiter himſelf, containing an hiſtory 
of his principal actions. Should it be aſked what ſecrets, what Sciences, theſe monuments of antiquity contain- 
ed, no direct anſwer can be returned. According to Sanchoniatho, they exhibited the arms and devices of the 
Gods, their temper and character, and the diſtempers over which they preſided. Martin Capella will have it 
that they contained a ſummary of religian, with a calendar of the ſacred year, which, in ſeveral. points; differed 
from the civil, According to Sir John Marſham, they were generally filled-with a great number of precepts re- 
lating to education and marriage, generally attributed to Iſis, and her ſon Horus-Apollo. _ + Br al 
Some moderns conjecture that theſe columns contained the fecret of making gold. What ſtrengthens this 
conjecture is, the account of John Michael Vanſleb, a judicious and curious traveller, who twice viſited Egypt, 
and examined its antiquities very particularly. He aſſures us, that the people have a tradition that the ſecret of 
making gold is engraved on the ancient obeliſks ; and that great numbers of Arabians and Jews are ſo fully per- 
ſuaded of it, that they ſpend their whole lives in ſtudying them. Vanſleb adds, chat he faw the ruias of an an- 
cient caſtle of a very ſingular conſtruction, where, according to tradition, men were kept at a vaſt expence for 
that great work. Theſe men had no intercourſe with any others; they were narrowly watched at all times, and 
care was taken to ſupply them with every thing uſeful and agreeable, that they might not have the leaſt temp- 
tation to make their eſcape. bas ö 
All that can be ſaid with any certainty, on the columns of Egypt, is, that the kings, juſtly apprehending 
they muſt be demoliſhed by time, ordered the prieſts to make an extract of what was moſt uſeful ; the reſult of 
which, at length, was, the ſacred books, which were depoſited in the public archives. They, which, indeed, 
were very few, who were permitted to read them, firſt ſolemnly promiſed they would never reveal their con- 
tents; and thoſe who violated their promiſe, were immediately put to death. ; F 
The ancient Egyptians were the inventors of many uſeful Arts and Sciences: And though they did not, per- 
| haps, carry them atterwards to that perfection which might have been expected from them, ſince, among them, 
every man was obliged to apply himſelf to his paternal profeſſion, and was confined to one particular Art, or 
branch of learning only; yet, whoever conſiders how difficult it is to lay the firſt foundation of any Science, be 
it ever ſo ſmall, muſt acknowledge that poſterity is greatly obliged to that ancient people, - © 
Geometry is, on all hands, agreed to have been firſt diſcovered in Egypt; and it is ſaid to have owed its riſe 
to the neceſſity of meaſuring and laying out their lands, the boundaties of which were almoſt annually diſturbed 
by the overflowing of the Nile. How far this Science was improved during the firſt age of the Arts and Sciences, 
is very uncertain z but it does not ſeem to have extended to all geometrical quantities and ſubtile theories, like that 
of the moderns : Perhaps, it extended no farther than plain meaſuring, and ſuch rules as were of uſe in com- 
mon life. And this will appear more probable, if it be conſidered, that Pythagoras, who travelled into Egypt, 
- | in order to acquire the learning of that people, after his return home, offered a hecatomb, on his diſcovering 
that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of a right-angled-triangle was equal to the ſquares formed by the baſe and 
* perpendicular. And Thales, who alſo learned geometry in Egypt, ſacrificed an ox to the gods, for joy that 
| | he had found out a method of inſcribing a rectangled triangle in a circle: Both which inventions they could not 
\ have had from the Egyptians ; unleſs we would ſuppoſe, that the Egyptians did not teach them all they 
. knew, or that thoſe two philoſophers unjuſtly arrogated to themſelves what they had learned of their maſter 
Now, if theſe more ſimple, though noble, propoſitions, were not then known in Egypt, their geometry cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have .contained thoſe more abſtruſe theorems, and analytical methods, which were afterwards 
known, and for which we are certainly indebted to the Greeks, who built ſo fine a ſtructure on the old Egyptian 
Foundation. 
As arithmetic is not only of the greateſt uſe in itſelf, but abſolutely neceſſary both in the theory and practice of 
geometry, this Science was diligently cultivated during the firſt age of literature. It was, no doubt, very rude 
| at firſt, and improved by degrees; but where, and by whom, arithmetic received its firſt form, as an Art or 
y Science, is, perhaps, impoſſible to diſcover. If the Phcenicians were, as is conjectured, the firſt merchants af- 
: ter the flood, then it is probable the Art began among them; by whom trade and arithmetic were carried into 
Egypt, Where it was aſſiduouſly cultivated. The moſt perfect method of notation, which we now uſe, was 
. owing to the genius of the Eaſtern nations; the Indians being looked upon as the inventors of our notation, which 
we call the Arabian, becauſe we had jt from them, and they from the Indians, as themſelves acknowledge. 
: However, atichmetie, during this firſt age-of Arts and Sciences, ſell far ſhort of that perfection to which the 
Moderns have carried it. OG TE AI. 
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/ARtonomy is generally ſuppoſed (e have þeen invented by the Egyptians, who, by reaſon of the conſtant ſe- 

tenity of the. air, and dhe daes of their country, might obſerve 1 Nose of the heavenly bodies earlier, ab 
with more eaſe than other 3 Herodotus, indeed. gives the honour of this invention to the Babylonians z 

"ur Diodorus derives the Babylonians themſelves, as well as their Sciences, originally from Egypt He attri- 


Bufes the firſt invention of altronomy to thoſe of Thebes ; and ſays, the Egyptians were accurate obſervers of 
the places and motions of the ſtars, and kept regiſters of their obſervations for an incredible number of years, 
having addicted themſelves to this ſtudy in the moſt early ages; that they were well acquainted with the mo- 
tions, periods, and ſtations of the planets, and, likewife, with their influences and effects; and that, by long 
"experience, they were often able to make ſurpriſing predictions of events in life, and to foretel famines, plenty, 
peſtilential diſeaſes, earthquakes, the appearances of comets, and other things which ſeemed to exceed the bounds 
of human perſpicacity. They were acquainted with the true ſyſtem of the world, now known by the name of the 
Copernican ſyſtem, from whom e learned it, and taught it afterwards in Greece. The Science of aſtro- 
nomy was, however, during this age, but in its infancy, its profeſſors being unable to make any artificial calcu- 
lations, ſince Thales was the firſt who ventured to foretel an eclipſe, and Eudoxus and Ptolemy firſt reduced the 
heavenly motions into hypotheſes and tables. Indeed, the principal uſes the noble Science of aſtronomy was ap- 
' plied to, in theſe early times, were agriculture and aſtrological calculations, which latter, both the Egyptians and 
haldeans, the moſt famous aſtronomers of antiquity, were very fond of. PNAUIFAF OTE go 
The Art of navigation is no leſs ancient than the other Arts: According as men multiplied, and the earth was 
peopled after the deluge, they paſſed large rivers, and even croſſed the ſeas, The Egyptians obſerved the courſe 
of thoſe ſtars whoſe ule could be of uſe to navigation: Experience inſtructed them, and Mercurius Triſmegiſtus 
reduced into precepts and rules thoſe ſcraps of knowledge they had learned from experience: In theſe early times, 
the Arts and Sciences were communicated from one neighbouring people to another. The Phœnicians taught 
the Fgyptians the Art of ſailing ; they were the firſt who made uſe of the Cynoſura, or little Bear, in the end of 
whoſe tail is the pole-ſtar; and the Egyptians taught the Greeks the elements of this Art. Navigation, how- 
ever, was very imperfect; the virtues of the magnet were unknown, and, conſequently, long voyages could 
not he undertaken without the greagent difficulty; this added to their imperfect notion of geography, and their 
ſmall acquaintance with the doctrine of triangles, rendered them very imperfect navigators, and the Art rude and 
ecarious. 8 ä . 
7 Architecture was, doubtleſs, practiſed in the moſt early times. It cannot be doubted but the care of building 
houſes immediately ſucceeded that of cultivating lands. Hence Theodoretus calls agriculture-the eldeſt ſiſter of 
architecture. The exceſſive heats of ſummer, the ſeverity of winter, the inconvenience of rain, and the vio- 
lence of wind, ſoon inſtructed mankind to ſeek for ſhelter, and provide themſelves retreats to defend themſelves 
ainſt the inclemencies of the weather. At firſt, theſe were only little huts, built very rudely of the branches 
of trees, and very indifferently covered. In the time of Vitruvius, they ſhewed at Athens, as curious remains 
of antiquity, the roofs of the Areopagus made of clay; and at Rome, in the temple of the Capitol, the cot- 
tage of Romulus, thatched with ſtraw. There were, afterwards, buildings of wood, which ſuggeſted the idea 


the roof, "2 the architrave is only the large beam, and its name imports that it was laid between the columns 
and the roof. | | 
The workmen, in conſequence of their application to building, became every day more induſtrious and ex- 
. Inſtead of thoſe ſlight huts with which they contented themſelves at firſt, they began to erect walls of 
one and brick upon ſolid foundations, and to cover them with boards and tiles. In proceſs of time, their re- 
flections, founded on experience, led them to the knowledge of the juſt rules of proportion; the taſte of which 
3s natural to man, the author of his being having implanted in him the invariable principles of it, to make him 
ſenſible that he is born for order in all things. It was, therefore, by degrees, that architecture attained to the 
height of perfection to which the maſters of the Art have carried it. At firſt it confined itſelf to what was ne- 
ceſſary to man in the uſes of life, having nothing in view but ſolidity, healthfulneſs, and conventency. After- 
wards, architecture laboured to adorn buildings, and make them more ſplendid, and for that reaſon called in 
other Arts to. its aſſiſtance. At laſt came pomp, grandeur, and 2 highly laudable on many occa- 
ſions, but ſoon ſtrangely abuſed by luxury. | 
The holy ſcriptures ſpeak of a city built by Cain, after God had curſed him for the murder of his brother 
Abel; which is the firſt mention of edifices in hiſtory, From thence we learn the time and place in which ar- 
chitecture had its origin. The deſcendants of Cain, to whom the ſcripture alſo aſcribes the invention of almoſt all 
the Arts, doubtleſs, carried this to conſiderable degrees of perfection. And it is certain, that, after the deluge, 
men, before they ſeparated from each other, and diſperſed themſelves into the different regions of the world, 
| reſolved to ſignalize themſelves by a ſuperb building, which again drew down the wrath of God upon them. 
Aſia, therefore, was the cradle of architecture, where it had its birth, where it attained a great degree of per- 
fection, and from whence it ſpread into the other parts of the univerſe. Babylon and Nineveh, the vaſteſt and 
moſt magnificent cities mentioned in hiſtory, were built by Nimrod, Noah's great-grandſon; and the moſt an- 
cient of conquerors, It is not, however, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they were carried at firſt to that prodi- 
gious magnificence, which was afterwards the aſtoniſhment of the world; but, certainly, they were at firſt ver 
rge and extenſive. The erection of the famous pyramids, of the lake Mceris, the labyrinth, of the conſide- 
rable number of temples in Egypt, and of the obeliſks, which are to this day the admiration and ornament of 
Rome, ſhew with what ardour and ſucceſs the Egyptians applied themſelves to architecture. It is, however, 
neither to Aſia nor Egypt that this Art is indebted for that degree of perfection to which it attained, and there 
is reaſon to doubt, whether the buildings, ſo much boaſted of by both, were as valuable for their juſtneſs and re- 
Sulrity, as their enormous magnitude; in which, perhaps, their principal merit conſiſted. The deſigns we 
_ "have of the ruins of Perſepolis prove that the kings of Perſia, whoſe opulence is fo greatly celebrated in 
hiſtory, employed but indifferent architects. It is to the Greeks this Art is indebted for its perfection, as we 
hall ſee, when we come to treat of the ſecond age of literature. | | JAI | 
Sculpture is generally ſuppoſed to have been invented by the Egyptians, who, being a good-natured people, 
were very ſenſible of favours, and particularly their gratitude towards their kings, who governed wiſely, was 
unbounded. The firſt monuments recorded of this nature, are two coloſſal ſtatues ; the one erected in honour 
of Mceris, their king, the other in honour of the queen, his wife, placed upon two thrones, ſupported by two 
pyramids, which were raiſed three-hundred feet high, in the middle of the lake Mceris ; fo that, notwithſtand- 
ing the prodigious circumference of this lake, het: two ſtatues were conſpicuous at a great diſtance. This is 
the origin of coloſſian ſtatues, which the Egyptians invented, and erected to preſerve the memory of their good 
princes ; but which, afterwards, in other parts of the world, were ſometimes erected as monuments of impiety. 
The Egyptian ſculptures deen in the juſtneſs of proportion, which they carried ſo far, that, aſter 


having ſeparately cut the ſtone which were to form the ſtatue, theſe different parts, and which were not al- 


Ways cut by the ſame hand, when joined together, made the ſtatue appear as if it had been made of one ſolid 
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of columns and architraves. Thoſe columns took their model from the trees which were uſed at to ſupport 


piece. The care the Egyptians took to cultivate proportion, the moſt important and*efential part of the-Art, 
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| PRA} Probably} Hegtect Vat we call the fe unc inftellifhing part, which we fo gifeatly admire M ibe 
1 N Indeed, the bas- relief When ae yet ti be fen ot the ancient buildings of Egypt; the: 
in fgWes which aden their öbeliftles and Hithinio, Have hetffing in thaw Rue or benurifo rk 
11 The” Thrachtey and their peigtbouring fations, were not ignorant of this Art; but as their prodaRiony were 
14 rude and unfiniſhed, "we mall fay nothing of thern Indeed fculpture, chough it owes its origin td the Egypt · 
43 ans, is indebted to che Greeks for its perfetion, a8 we fall fee i tne ddl 


; | The rivetion' of painting is alſd Gwing t6the Egyptlans; at leaſt as ta the four prineipal cobours. The know 
| _ ledge they had of chemiſtry feems to make"this 'opthioh' KLertain: Beſides, the paintings ſtill to be ſeen among 
the old remains of the Egyptian buildings," Which Rave ſe Tohg reſiſted che injuries of time, and which. ill retain». 
| a freſſi and lively colouring, ſeem to put the matter beyone diſpute. It cannot, however, be inferred, either 
4 from theſe ancient monuments, or from the teſtimony ef authors, that the Egyptians were good painters! Om 
|| the contrary, Petronius ſays plainly, that they were Je far from ' excellingy" that they ſpoiled the Art. Painting 
IS afſed"very early from Egypt to Greece, where afterwirds were formed the farmous-ſchools of Lycion, oo 
| Rhodes, ald of Ache 1 rabatt don, 29.08 cet on boweth 8 ee t ae ag 2:14 3" 46am) (voi | 
Pliylic Was Ecrtainy cultivated very ſoon after the AboQ'? but who was the firſt pradtitioneryis; perhaps, impoſ- 
ſible to diſcover: Thu: far,” however, is certain, that the Art ef medicine, like all' other Sciences, flouri 
originally in the F. from whence it was imported into Egypt, from thence into Greece, and ſo into the other 
parts of the World: ut the Egyptians have been ſo induſtrious in Eoncealing*their Hiſtory under allegories, that 
it is extremely difficult to cxtricate truth out of a multitude” of fables. It is generally agreed that Egypt and 
Africa were peopled by Cham, the ſon of Noah, who, doubtleſs, made dus poſterity acquainted with all the 
f Sciences then known ; and, among the teſt, with the meditinał qrſccweries! His ſon Miſraim, alſo; has the: 
4 reputation of having propagated Arts among the Egyptians 3 "but whether Cham or Mifraim, or either of them,” 
| was the famous Zoroaſter bf the Perſians, is difficult to determine. But, be this as it Will, we kenow tha theſe, 
and fome of ther carly poſterity, were deified by their nn on account of their inventing, 
a 7 4 and communſcating Arts and Sciences to mankind. Hence the fabulons: refations' which we meet 
with of His, Oſiris, Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Horus, who is che ſame as Apollo, and ſon to Iſis, Toth, Eſeula- 
pius, and ſome others, who are faid to be the inventors and improvers phyſie/ I LAN MENDES ir 
With regard to the ancient ſtate of phyſic among the Egyptians, Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that there 
were forty-two books of Hermes of great account, which contained aFthe'philoſbphy-biithe Egyptians: The ſix 
laſt were in a more particular manner ſtudied by the wz-o$4po:; pall, or cloakbearers,> us" relating to medicine. 
Theſe treated of the conſtruction of the body, diſeaſes, inſtruments, the eyes; and, laſtly; of tlie diſorders pe- 
culiar to women. N N 7 ke ©) IAnerer s JS #4 $00 HOI II 4151) 
As to the condition and character of phyſicians at that time among the Egyptians, it is plain, they were held 
a ſacred order of men, as appears from the foregoing paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinus, where their particular of- 
fice, in the ſacred proceſſions, is ſpecified. How great their dignity, and how immenſe their revenues were,” we- 
learn from Diodorus Siculus, who informs us, that the third part of Egypt was all>tted for the prieſts; who, in 
thoſe days, were phyſicians, that they might ſupport themſelves decentſy, and furniſh what was "neceſſary for 
performing the religious ceremonies of the country. This dignity was-hereditary, and handed down, without 
interruption, from father to ſon, But it is highly probable there were ſeveral orders and degrees of theſe men-; 
ſince to them belonged tlie embalmers, of whom Diodorus affirms; that they received the knowledge of their 
Art from their anceſtors ; aſſuring us, at the ſame time, that the Egyptians held them in the'greareſt eſteem 
and veneration, becauſe they belonged to the claſs of the prieſts, and might, as ſuch, have free accels to their 
moſt ſecret and retired places. Herodotus gives us ftill a more full and cireumſtantial account of the ſtate 
of the phyſicians in Egypt; when he informs us, that it was ſo divided, and, as it were, parcelled out, that ohe 
phyſician had the charge of one diſtemper, another of another; and that no one might preſume to take upon him 
the cure and inſpection of more. Hy | un 12 deen an 
With regard to the practice of the Egyptian phyſicians, it was not ſo much directed by any real judgment 
they themſelves had in phyſic, as according to a ſtandard written law z from which we may reaſonably conelude, 
that their theory was fixed; that memory had a greater ſhare in it than the judgment; and chat the phyſſcian 
could not, with impunity, go beyond the bounds of the ſacred books. ONUS OOTY MAT 22 i 
| Diogenes Laertius informs us, that they believed animal bodies to conſiſt of four elements, and quotes Mahe- 
tho for his authority. Seneca, alſo, aſſures us, that they divided the elements into male and female! They, 
farther, attributed a great influence to the heavenly bodies over thoſe of men; and divided the human body into 
thirty-ſix parts, all which were conſecrated to ſo many gods or demons, who were the authors of health or dil” 
orders, in the reſpective parts they had under their patronage ; for which reaſon they worſhipped theſe demons, 
and endeavoured to appeaſe them by certain incantations. They alſo thought theſe demons might be recon- 
ciled to them by engraving, the hieroglyphics on herbs and ſtones. The doctrine of the climacteric years may, 
poſſibly, derive its origin from the Eygptians; though others impure it to Pythagoras, and Pliny aſtribes it to 
AÆſculapius. All theſe opinions may be right; for Pythagoras, probably, botrowed his doctrine of numbers from 
the Egyptians, or ſome of the eaſtern ſages. | ? Re eme, 
As to the medicinal practice of the Egyptians, we can only beſtow this general encomium upon it, that it way 
of old celebrated all over the world; and that, according to Iſocrates, they ufed the moſt ſafe and ſalutary me- 
dicines, The nepenthes is highly celebrated by Homer, and by Diodorus Siculus called 2345 x avrng De 
the remedy of anger and forrow. The poet aſcribes ſo ſingular virtues to it as to affirm, that whoever drinksit 
mixed with wine, ſhall not be ſad during that day, though his father or mother ſhould"die, or even though his 
brother, or deareſt friend, ſhould be murdered before his eyes. He alſo aſſerts that Helen got this nepehithes in 
Egypt from Polydamna, the wife of Thon. Since the fentiments of authors are various with regard to this'me- 
dicine, it would be tedious to mention them all. Olaus Borrichius is probably in the right, when he conjectures 
that it was ſome preparation of opium and dutroy, both the produce of Egypt. This opinion appears the more 
conſonant to truth, becauſe the modern oriental writers agree with Galen, that the beſt opium is the” Thebaie, 
which is produced at Abutige, a town in the region of Thebais. The Egyptians uſed frequently to retire to the 
temples of Iſis and Serapis, where they expected, during their ſleep, remedies would be revealed to them. 
uſic, according to fome authors, derived its origin from the birds, who learned men to ſing, in ſuggeſting, 
by their various notes and warbling, how capable the different modulations and tones of the yoice are of pleaſing 
the ear: But man had a more excellent maſter, to whom, alone, he ought to direct his gratitude, Nene 
* The invention of muſic, and of the inſtruments, in which a great part of it conſiſts, is certainly a preſent from 
the great Creator of the univerſe. It adds to the ſrmple gifts of ſpeech, which is, of itſelf, fo highly valuable, — 
: ſomething more lively, more animated, and more proper to give utterance to the ſentiments of the ſoul. When 
it is penetrated and fired with ſome object that ſtrongly poſſeſſes it, the uſual language is not ſufficient for its 
tranſports, It ſprings forth, in a manner, out of itſelf, it abandons itſelf to the emotions by which it is agirared, 
ir invigorates and redoubles the tone of the voice, and repeats its words at different pauſes ; and, not 8 
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_ withall ene inſtruments to its aid, Fhich ſem ro gire ic eaſe, þy lending ſounds a variety, extent, 


and continuation, . which the human voice is not capable | | 

= This gave birth to mukic; rendered it ſo affecting and valuable, and ſhews, at the ſame time, that, properly 
ſpeakipg its true uſe is in religion, to which alone it belongs to impart to the ſoul the lively ſentiments, which 
tranſpoft and raviſn it, Which exalt its gratitude and love, which are ſuited to its admiration and extaſics, and 
which it experiences that it is happy, in applauding, to uſe the expreſſion, its joy and happineſs. Such was 
the uſe the firſt men made of muſic, ſimple, natural, and without Art or refinement in thoſe times of innocence; 
and in che iofancy of the world ; and, doubtleſs, the family of Seth, with whom the true worſhip was depoſited, 


s ? ' 


eſerved it in all its purity. But lecular perſons, more enſlaved to ſenſe and paſſion, and more intent 
upon ſoftening the pains of this life, upon rendering their exile agreeable, and alleviating their diſtreſſes, aban- 
doned themſelves more readily to the charms of muſic, and were more induſtrious to improve it, to reduce it to 
15 Ah to eſtabliſh their obſervations upon certain rules, and to ſupport, ſtrengthen, and diverſify it by the help 
of inſtruments. 7 244, Dane | | | | | bg | 

The Ifraclites were not ignorant of its true uſe ; they made it ſerve to proclaim the praiſes of God, and to 
give a force and reliſh, to moral precepts, Their inſtrumental muſic was alſo excellent, though we cannot tell 
what their inſtruments were. This, however, is cettain, that they had a great number both of wind and ſtringed 
inſtrumentss. 29 nin N 
The Egyptians, alſo, conſecrated mulic to religion. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that the chantor, with a 
ſymbol of muſic, and a book of hymns in his hand, walked at the head of their holy proceſſions. Mercurius, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, invented the harp, the graveſt of all the inſtruments of muſic. Ofiris had before 


found out the trumpet and timbrels to animate his ſoldiers. But to what degree of perfection muſic arrived, during 


this firſt age of literature, is, perhaps, impoſſible to determine. | 
PHILOSOPHY. is as ancient as the world. Man, as ſoon as created, muſt have both known and loved his 
Maker; and the wonderful ſight of nature, in all its beauty, muſt have led him to this knowledge, and, conſequent- 
ly, given him a ſenſe of that homage and duty he owed his great and bountiful Creator. The Arn man, therefore, 
was the firſt philoſopher. Among his deſcendants, the true philoſophy, which is inſeparable from the true reli- 
gion, Was preſerved in the poſterity of Seth ; and, after the deluge, the children of Sem, and thoſe of Abraham; 
handed down this philoſophy to future generations. Among the Iſraelites, none but the prieſts were intruſted 
with this philoſophy ;z and jt was the ſame among the Egyptians ; their prieſts alone taught the rules of wiſdom, 
and from them the people were obliged to hear and learn them, The ohiloſo hy of the Egyptians was leſs pure 
than that of the Hebrews, but more ſo than that afterwards taught by the Greeks. Multiplicity of opinions, 
and partiality of ſects, diſtracted their philoſophy. The notions of the Egyptians were better founded, being 
more conformable to the ſimplicity of nature; and as their genius was very penetrating, their views were ver 
extenſive. Their moral laws, which were neceſſary for all conditions of men, were delivered in the plainefl 
manner; but the ſciences were veiled with hieroglyphics, in order to conceal them from ſtrangers and the com- 
mon people, Burt it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the ancient Barbarian philoſophers did not employ their 
ſtudies in the explication of this or that particular phenomenon, or direct their inquiries to the examination o 
things taken ſingly ; it being in vain to expect from them, for example, the cauſe of the attractive power of the 
magnet, or of the colours of the rainbow; what is the ſubſtance of fire, or what the particles of water; or how 
great is the force of compreſſed air: But their ſpeculations were about the mundane phænomena, or thoſe which 
affected univerſal nature; ſuch as the firſt beginning of things, their revolutions, periods, and final cataſtrophe, 
Their account of the origin of the univerſe, given us by Diodorus Siculus, is as follows : When the univerſe hrſt 
coaleſced, heaven and earth were of one form, being blended together; but, afterwards, as bodies ſeparated, 
the world took on it the entire diſpoſition, wherein we now behold it, and the air began to have a conſtant mo- 
tion; by which means its fiery parts flew. to the upper regions, being naturally carried upward by their own le- 
vity ; and hence proceeded the rapid circular motion of the heavenly bodies. The, muddy and turbid matter, 
alter it had been incorporated by the humid, ſubſided in one place by its own weight, and, being agitated by 
continual internal volutations, the ſea became formed of the watery, and the earth of the more ſolid, which was 
ſumy, and very ſoft at firſt ; but, ſtiffening by the rays of the tow: the ſurface began to ferment, by reaſon of 
the heat; and ſome of the humid parts ſwelled, and roſe, by degrees, into putrid puſtles, covered with thin 
membranes. The humid matter, thus fœcundated by the genial heat, by night received nutriment from the 
miſt falling from the ambient air, and by day grew more and more ſolid by the action of the ſun's rays at 
length, the incloſed brood, being arrived at perfect maturity, and the membranes burnt up and burft, attkinds 
of creatures were produced. Ot which, thoſe which had obtained the greater degree of heat became volatiles, 
and flew upwards, thoſe, in which the earthy concretion prevailed, were placed in the rank of reptiles, and other 
terreſtrial animals; and the creatures which chiefly conſiſted of a watery nature, repaired to à congenial element, 
and were called fiſn., Ar length, the earth continually hardening more by the heat of the ſun, and by the winds, 
could no longeF produce any of the larger animals; but they began to propagate their ſeveral ſpecies by genera- 
tion. And, to obviate any objection againſt the earth's producing living creatures, our author inſtances in the 
vaſt number of mice, which are ſaid to be bred in the upper Egypt, out of the putrified mud, alter the over- 
flowing of the Nile. | g | 
But the Science for which theſe ancient literati were particularly famous, and the attainment whereof was 


eſteemed the higheſt pitch of knowledge, was magic. Some, imagining the invention of this Art to exceed hu- 
man capacity, pretend, the angels who fell in love with the antediluvian women, firſt taught it; that Ham pre- 


ſerved the principal rules of it at the deluge, and that Mizraim learned thoſe ſecrets of his father. But others 
aſcribe the invention of it to Hermes, though it is ſaid to have been much improved by Nechepſos, a king of 
Egypt. However that be, the Art was certainly very ancient in Egypt; they had magicians who pretended to 
the interpretation of dreams, and a method of divining by a cup in the time of Joſeph ; and very extraordinary 
inſtances are given of the power of inchantments in the days of Moſes. The profeſſors of magic, among the 
Egyptians, were the prieſts and ſacred ſcribes ; two of which order, named Jannes and Jambres, were pitched 
upon to withſtand that prophet. Nor was this Science confined to that nation in thoſe early times ; from the cau- 
tion given by Moſes, to the Iſraelites, againſt them, it is evident there were pretenders to it, at leaſt, among 

moſt of the idolatrous people; and Balaam, in particular, ſeems to have been a conſiderable proficient therein. 
What were the real grounds of this Science is, perhaps, impoſſible to diſcover : There is an innocent Kind of 
magic, which conſiſts only in an excelling knowledge of nature, and its various powers and qualities in its ſeveral 
productions, and the application of certain agents to certain patients, which, by the force of ſome particular qua- 
lities, produce effects very different from thoſe which fall under vulgar obſervation and comprehenſion; but the 
magical wiſdom of the Egyptians muſt have been ſomething very different from this, or have greatly excelled 
what we are now maſters of, notwithſtanding thoſe vaſt and various diſcoveries which have been lately made in 
the properties of natural bodies; there being now no one, we preſume, who will pretend to do thoſe won- 
derful things which Pharaoh's magicians did, when they contended with Moſes : Not to inſiſt on the een 
n | b Le : Has 
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| and in all things they ſuppoſed the Deity not immediately concerned, but that they were the natural effects of the 


at the ſight of the world, which declares the goodneſs and magnificence of its Maker. The fight of ſo many 


rent ſounds of words, ſome are ſweet and charming, others more harſh, and endeavours to imprint on the terms 


titude of perſons illu 


origin. | 


it in explaining ſenſible and material things; as he did of numbers and arithmetic, to make his ſcholars conceive 
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It is, cherefore, ſuppoſed, that theſe ancient; magicians formed. the cults of. their Art, either from their ſuper- 
ſtitious belief of the great influence the heavenly: bodies had on this lower world; or from that other, chough 
later opinion, that the world was governed by inferior intelligences or demons, and the ſpirits of heroes, and ex 
traordinary men deceaſed. As to the firſt! foundation of this Science, it muſt be obſerved, that the Egyprians 
aghed each month and day to a particular god: They imagined that the ſeven planets governed the ſeven days 
of the Week; and pretended, that, by obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies during a long ſeries of years; 
they had attained the Art of foreſeeing future events. They alſo thought the influence of thoſe heavenly bodies 
on the elements cauſed ſuch effluxes as might affect the mind of thoſe who were duly prepared to receive them, 
ſo as to enable them to deliver oracles; and, even, that they might, by a proper diſcipline, make them capable 
of working wonders, and procuring ptodigies. For they believed the ſun, moon, ſtars, and elements, were en- 
dyed with intelligence, and appointed by the ſupreme Deity to govern the world; and though they acknowledg: 
ed that God might, upon extraordinary occaſions, work miracles, reveal his will by audible voices, divine ap- 
1 dreams, or prophecies; yet, they imagined alſo, that, ee ſpeaking, prodigies were cauſed, 

racles given, and viſions occaſioned, in a natural way, by the obſervation or influence of the courſes of the 
heavenly bodies, and by the operations of the powers of nature: And they conceived, that their learned pro- 
feſſors could work mitacles, obtain oracles and omens, and interpret. dreams, by, a deep ſtudy of, and pro- 
found enquiry into the powers of nature, and aſſiſted by a proper temper and. diſpoſition of mind, attainable by 
ſuch means as they thought had a natural power to raiſe warm conceptions, and an enthuſiaſtical fury, and fetter 
their reaſon, Which, they fancied, . averted the divine inſtinct, ſuch as inebriating liquors, muſic, and the like 


— 


influence of the planets and elements, ſeeming ſtrange and unaccountable to the vulgar and unlearned, but fully 
underſtood by Men of Science and philoſophy. The other foundation of magic was built on an opinion which 
was ſomething later than the former, which is, that ſpirits or demons, of a nature ſuperior to men, were employ- 
ed in the government of the world, and had their ſeveral provinces appointed them by God ; and to this honout 
they imagined the ſouls of departed heroes, and extraordinaty men, were alſo admitted ; for which reaſon they 
ſuppoſed, they had not only powers far exceeding thoſe of mortal men, but aſcribed oracles, viſions, and omens 
to the miniſtry of ſuch ſpirits. . And theſe notions are net greatly different from the almoſt unanimous opinion of 
Jews and Chriſtians, who acknowledge the ſuperintendence of angels over human affairs, the malicious intermed- 
dling of evil ſpirits therein, and the great knowledge and abilities of both. However, the much greater part 
of what has been attributed to this ſort of magic was, undoubtedly, the effect of impoſture and deluſion. 
POETRY is as ancient as the world. It was born together with ſpeech, it we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
and had its ſource in nature itſelf, Man, newly come from the hands of his Creator, admires, and is aſtoniſhed, 


wonders raiſes him' to the contemplation of the ſupreme Being, wholly occupied and intent upon the only ob- 
ject worthy to be loved. He proclaims the greatneſs of God, ſo perfect, fo powerful, and ſo wiſe ; he borrows 
the aſſiſtance of voice, which, at firſt, can make but inarticulate ſounds, to which he afterwards adjoins diſtinct 
ideas of the ſentiments which he feels piercing his ſoul. | 

A common and vulgar language would but ill correſpond with the ſecret expanſion of his heart, Something 
great and ſublime is yet wanting. He reviews and attentively conſiders nature, and from the various riches ſhe 
incloſes, forms to himſelf the moſt lively images, and ſtrongeſt expreſſions. He obſerves, that among the diffe- 


he uſes a certain number and cadence. | 

Such is the nature of ancient poetry; its only taſk was to publiſh the praiſes of God, Such is its origin, and 
ſuch was the uſe made of it by the Hebrews. But the neighbouring idolatrous nations ſoon transferred to the 
creature the tribute which was due to the Creator only ; thus poetry, degenerating from its firſt purity, was em- 
ployed to celebrate the falſe divinities of Paganiſm, and, changing by degrees, it deſcended to the founders of 
empires, conquerors, and all thoſe who acquired a great reputation, Art length, it was debaſed, and uſed to 
praiſe the moſt ſhameful vices, and to make the moſt infamous paſſions appear amiable : Sad conſequences of 
the depravation of mankind; which deified its paſſions and vices. Such was the abuſe which the Greeks, and, 
2 them, the Romans, made of an Art ſo noble and; ſacred in its origin; as we ſhall fee in the following ages 
of literature. 

The ſecond age of the Arts and Sciences is entirely included among the Greeks. If we begin no higher than Peri- 
cles, and make it endure only to the death of Alexander's firſt ſucceſſors (and each of theſe æra's may be extended 
both at their beginning and end) the interval will be, at leaſt, two hundred years, during which appeared a mul- 

Rrious for excelling in all the Arts and Sciences. The Greeks, having imported all the 
treaſures of the Faſt, applied themſelves to dreſs up their borrowed Sciences in a florid and ſyſtematical habit. 
They diſregarded all tradition, which, indeed, at that time, was grown very corrupt and defective. They 
looked upon literature as given up to their caprices, and hence ſo many hypotheſes, ſyſtems, and ſe&s, had their 


Thales, who was a native of Phœnicia, brought the knowledge of geometry from Egypt into Greece, He 
was the firſt who demonſtrated, that the angle at the circumference of a circle, ſubtended by the diameter, is al- 
ways a right angle. This diſcovery led him to find out other properties of the circle, and aiterwards to trigono- 
metry, or the Art of meaſuring heights and diſtances by means of triangles. Pythagoras, who, according to 
Jamblichus, had learned a great deal from the pillars of Mercurius, taught geometry to his diſciples, He ufed 


things which are not objects of the ſenſes. He diſcovered that famous theorem relating to the ſquare of the hy- 
pothenuſe being equal to the ſquares formed by the baſe and cathetus. Euclid, who lived in the time of the firft 
Ptolemy, and whom we muſt not confound with another philoſopher of that name, the diſciple of Socrates, 
rendered himſelf famous by his elements of geometry. Archimedes lived an hundred years after Euclid. He wrote 
on the ſphere, cylinder, and ſpiral line, which laſt is ſaid to be of his own invention, Ariſtæus, who is called 
the ancient, to diſtinguiſh him from a later philoſopher of the ſame name, wrote five books oye the conic ſecti- 
ons, which are entirely loſt. It is not exactly known at what time this geometrician lived; ſome make him co- 
temporary with Fuclid. Apollonius of Perga in Pamphylia collected all that Ariſtzus, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Me- 
necmus, Conon, Thraſideus, and ſome others, had written before him. He firſt gave the three conic ſections 
the names of parabola, hyperbola, and ellipſis. All theſe authors prodigiouſly improved the geometry of the 
firſt age of literature, and, by its aſſiſtance, carried their enquiries and knowledge in the Sciences to a much 
reater extent. | | 
5 ASTRONOMY vas cultivated with great care by the Greeks. Chiron, the father of the Grecian aſtronomy, 
lived 1500 years before the Chriſtian æra. Thales added a great many uſeful diſcoveries in aſtronomy, to thole 


which he had borrowed of the Egyptians ; particularly the obſervation of the equinoxes, and ſolſtices, and the _ 
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tion of Urſa minor about the north pole. Anaximander, his diſciple; knew the dimenſions of the ſun and moon: 
and tau he the Greeks the obliquiry of the ecliptic. Indeed. he'differed and ſeparated from his maſter;as to the dis 
urnal motion of the carth. In this he paid too great a deference to his ſenſes, and eſtabliſhed the opinion of the 
earth's; immobility, and of the diurnal, revolution of the ſun about it. Eudoxus, cotemporary of Melon and Hip- 

rchus, adopted the ſyſtem of Anaximander. | Thele aſtronomers placed the earth in the center of the univerſe; 
and incloſed it in three different regions of the air; the lower; bound by the reflection of the ſun's ſays z the mid- 
dle, where the clouds are and the higher; above which they placed the region of elementary fire, a luminous 
body ſovercignly hot. With regard to the diſpoſition of the orbits of the planets, they firſt placed that of the 
moon, and above the moon they placed the orbs of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn: All theſe 
orbits they ſuppoſed ſpherical, and perfectly diaphanous; and incloſed within one another. The uſe they made 
of theſe heavens, was to account for the motion of the planets from weſt to caſt. Eudoxus and Hipparchus 
placed the fixed ſtars, which were higher than all the planets, in the firmament; as in a vault concentric to the 
earth. This they ſuppoſed the firſt mover, which carried about with it all the inferior heavens, to make them 
move in twenty - lour hours from eaſt to weſt. Hipparchus; alſo, greatly improved aſtronomy by making a ca- 
talogue 0 the _ ſtars, the firſt attempt of that kind; and which; according to Pliny, was an undertaking 
fit for a to pettcorm. | | * 

PEIELOSOPHY was diligently cultivated by the Phaenicians. Thales, who was of Phoenicia, while he reſided 
at Miletus, taught the Greeks the firſt elements of philoſophy z and which he is ſaid to have perfected by the ob- 
ſervations he made in Egypt. From the great diſcoveries he made in geometry, aſtronomy, and the doctrine of 
the univerſe, he acquired the magnificent title of Wiſe. His principle was, that water is the chief material of 
which ira) bodies are compoſed, and into which they. are reſolved. He imagined the earth a great mals, float- 
ing on a valt abyſs or ocean of water ; and from hence he deduced the cauſe of earthquakes; and the irruption of 

rings. He conceived God to be the author of all natural motion, and the foul that animated the uviverſe, 
he magnet and jet he imagined to have ſouls, becauſe of their attracting virtue. To him is aſcribed the inven- 
tion of meafuring the height of the pyramids by their ſhadows; and it was he who firſt diſcovered the natural 
reaſon of eclipſes, which before were looked upon as ominous, and preſages of ſome calamity. , He foretold that 
which terminated the five 44 war between the Lydians and the Medes, when thoſe poor people, frightened at 
the ſtrange darkneſs, and believing the ſun hid himſelf to avoid ſeeing the ſlaughter, laid down their arms and 
compoſed their quarrels, Beſides Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, and Periander, had dhe 
ſame title beſtowed on them. And as Thales was the firſt, who, by his travels into the Eaſtern countries, be- 
came acquainted with philoſophy, and introduced it into Greece, theſe were the authors of ſeveral cxcelicnt 
laws and ſchemes of government: And as the title of Wiſe was conferred on the firſt for his excellent fil) in 
geometry, and the knowledge of nature, ſo it was conferred on the others for their excellent precepts in moralily 
and politics. Indeed, the title of Wiſe was given to all who-profeſſed any kind of knowledge above the vulgar, 
till Pythagoras changed it into the name of Philoſophy, thinking ſo magnificent a title could be aſcribed only to 
the infinite and ſupreme wiſdom, 

The diſagreement among the philoſophers of this age produced ſeveral ſes ; theſe had a double original; the 
one from Anaximander, the diſciple of Thales, and, therefore, called Ionic; and the other from Pythagoras, 
that prince. of philoſophers, which, from the place where he held his ſchool, was called the Italic. Anaximan- 
der varied from the doctrine of his maſter, and inſtead of water, made infinity the principle of all things, but 
has left us withour any explanation of his meaning. Beſides him, there were Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Democritus, 
and Anaximenes; the firſt acknowledged an eternal Being; the ſecond, fire; the third, atoms; and, the laſt, 
air, for the firſt mover, | * 

Socrates, an Athenian, was the author of the ſecond ſect: His principal ſtudy was virtue, morality, and the 
regularity of our lives and actions. He did not confine his lectures to a particular place; but, wherever he was, 
his converſation was always pleaſant and inſtructive. The camp, the Laa rhe public ſtreets, the houſes of 
his friends, the priſon, where he endured great hardſhips, were ſo many ſchools of 3844257 ah and virtue, For 
his great wiſdom, his manly and noble thoughts, the eaſe and ſweetneſs of his expreſſion, he was admired by all 
men, and eſteemed the prince of philoſophers, He had a true notion of the divine nature, and vigorouſly op- 
poſed polytheiſm ; for which his enemies reproached him, as an infidel, and an enemy to the gods, and con- 
demned him to death. He drank the poiſon with- ſuch majeſty of ſoul, ſuch ſerenity of mind, as ſhewed the 
abſolute empire of his reaſon over his paſſions, and the impotence of the malice of his enemies, who could not 
diſturb the tranquillity of his mind, or make him die any other than Socrates, 

The ſucceſſion of the Ionic philoſophy, - which, before Socrates, was ſingle, was ſoon after divided into ſeveral 
ſchools and ſects, ſome of which were of Jeſs note, and laſted but a ſhort time; others were mpre conſiderable, 
and of longer continuance : Of the former kind were the Cyrenaic, Megaric, Eleac, and Eretriac ſects ; of the 
latter were the Academic and the Cynic, which two gave birth to the Peripatetic and Stoic, 

Ariſtippus, a diſciple of Socrates, was the chief of the Cyrenaic ſe, He placed the ſovereign good in plea- 
ſure, and thought virtue only commendable, as ir conduced to acquire it. The diſtinction of right and wrong, 
juſt and unjuſt, he looked upon as arbitrary, not eſtabliſhed by nature, but law and cuſtom, As his principles 
were vicious, ſo his life was conformable to his doctrine, paſſing his life in mirth and jollity. His good humor 
rendered him agreeable to Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily, while the ſeverity of Plato, which he pare" called 
moroſeneſs, offended that haughty prince. Ariſtippus acknowledged but two paſſions, pleaſure and grief, as the 
ſpring of all human actions; and theſe are diverſified according to the temper and complexion of every perſon. 
He derided the calmneſs and ſerenity of the mind, or exemption from all paſſion, in which others placed human 
bappineſs, regarding this as a mere inactivity, and a tireſome indolence. He likewiſe derided the plain and ſim- 
ple way of living obſerved by his old friend Antiſthenes, and admired the plenty, eaſc, and luxury of the Sicilian 
court, 2 


others ſay he was born at Geta, a city of Sicily. He affected litigious diſputes, and was, therefore, told by So- 
crates, that he knew how to contend with ſophiſts, but not with men. Accordingly he inſtituted, ſuitable to 
his contentious humor, a ſect, which at firſt was called Megaric, from the place of his birth, and afterwards 
Eriſtic, from its litigious and ſophiſtical nature. Afterwards it was called Dialectic; which name Dionyſtus, a 
Carthaginian, firſt gave this ſect, becauſe their diſcourſe conſiſted of queſtion and anſwer. 

Euclid affirmed that there was but one good, which is called by ſeveral names; ſometimes prudence, ſome- 
times God, ſometimes the mind, and the like; and aſſerted there was nothing oppoſite to good. 

His arguments were not founded on aſſumption, but inference: And would not admit of diſputation by ſimi- 
litude, aſſerting that it conſiſted of ſimilar or diſſimilar; if of ſimilar, it was the moſt proper method to ex- 
amine the things themſelves to which they are fimilar : If of diſſimilar, the compariſon is of no uſee. 

The Eleac {e& was inſtituted by Phædo, an Elean, of a noble family. In his youth he had the misfortune 
to be taken by pyrates, who ſold him as a ſlave. Socrates often obſerved him, and, being pleaſed with his aſpect, 
perſuaded Cebes (according to Aulus Gellius, though Laertius ſays it was either Alcibiades or Plato) to buy Wn ; 

rom 


The Megaric ſect was inſtituted by Euclid, who, according to moſt authors, was a native of Megara; though 


great genius 
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from which time de added Mmlelf cht tg to Fee pe, was a conſtant diſciple of Socrates, and ſo much 
affected by Plato, that he called. that. moſt excellent diſosurſe of theommortaliry! dt rhe #60]; Ates Hull Phado. 

© Bit the moſt eminent, of all the ſefts derived from Soerstes mas the game, who to their-denothination 
fromthe, place where: their ſchool was erected, Plete was therchief-ofcthis ſeft/r: He had n plentiful fortunes | 
and aftes being for ſome time 2 ſcholat of, Socrates, he travelled kannse pars ro fear th rest ade 

of his time. In Italy he ſtudied: the doctrine of Pythagoras, and/ſedins:ro/bave taken{ many things from the wri< 
tings of Moſes, and other Hebrew prophets, which he, probably met with during his travels in Alia. Some look 
upon Him as the inventor of dialogue, but others ſay he only: refinet and poliſhed it. Phe analytit method of 


e 


re afoning,” that noble invention, ,is..generally aſcribed. to him. Inſtancks of this method care to be found in the 
writings of Euclid, Apollonius, Pappus, and other ancient geometrical writers. Plato held mathematleal leart-: 
in of the greareſt uſe in all parts of human knowledge, requiring that all his ſcholars ſhonlUbe previouſly Kiſt#us-- 
ted in the elements of geometry. N un n d bad Nei ee wtf Naν)/u u 3644 
"The" philoſophy of Plato was held, in great veneration during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, which, perhaps,; 
protceded from his teaching that God had one only begotten ſon, whoſe power extended over all creatures, In- 
morty the notions of this great philoſopher agree, in many points, with-the-tenets of the Chriſtian religo. 
Plato held the ſoul was immaterial and immortal; that it was free and independent, but ſubject to neceſſity.or 

fate. "He diligently cultivated the Science of morality,. which he has-diffuſed through/all his Works. (His Prin- 
ciples, as far as we have been able to collect them from his writings,” may be reducttt:to the following heads : 
> «THe end and aim of all human actions is ſome good; and there is a-ſovertign % good by way of ex- 
cellence, which every foul. pants afler. This ſovereign godd maſt nerds be perfect, ſolely fſufffeient by icſelf j and; 
ſoch as whoever knows it, ardently ſecks the poſſeſſion af that alone, without the traſt concern for any orhes: 
things, but ſuch as are made perfect by thoſe which have ſome relation te it But this can only be ſound in that 
infinite being, who is the father and original cauſe of all- other brings 3 thO not only gives to things know: 
Whatever they contain of truth, and to intelligent beings the faculty of knowing them; but is allb-xhecauthoe of 
their exiſtence and eſſence, being himſelf aboye all eſſenee, both in reſpect to time auc power Wichout che 
knowledge and poſſeſſion of this good, all other things are; uſeleſs. And though ulli men deſire it, and have 
ſome idea of it, yet they do not well know what it is: Nor can they thoroughly cumpruhend it, either by their 
own meditation, or by any certain and invariable information from others. For which ireaſon there are but very 
few men who arrive at happineſs in this world, and none who can obtain it in perfection. All the happineſs we 
can poſſibly arrive at here below, amounts to no more than the enjoyment of a good, which is only the producti- 
oh and emanation of that ſovereign good, or ſomething that reſembles it. This govd, which may be compared 
to the light and eye-ſight, is like the image of the ſun, but not the ſun itſelf p this Dod, 1 ſay, is edge 
and truth, which produce ſanctity and juſtice, by which we are, as far as poſſible, united und made like to God: 
And alſo the love of that ſuperlatively excellent Being, from whence reſults a pleaſure that is pure, virtuous, and 
without remorſe. If the ſoul retires pure, unſullied by any contagion of the body, as not having willingly had 
any commerce with it, but, on the contrary, having, as it were, always ſnunned it, and been always recollected 
within itſelf by continual meditation; that is, by truly philoſophiſing, and effectually tearning to die (for philo- 
** is the preparation for death :) If the ſoul, I ſay, retires in this diſpoſition, it goes to a Being like itfelt ; to 
a Being divine, immortal, and replete with: wiſdom, where it lives in the enjoyment of wonderful felicity, deli- 
vered from all its errors, ignorance, and fears; from all thoſe paſhons and af: ions, which once tyrannized over 
it; and from all the other evils attending human nature; and leads a truly celeſtial life with the gods to alt eter- 
nity. So that beſides the moſt glorious and moſt certain rewards, that good men receive in this world, both from 
God and man; and the good things which probity naturally procures for thoſe who conſtantly practiſe it; they 


receive, after their deaths, rewards both immenſe and innumerable. - Whereas the wicked are puniſhed, in ano- 


ther life, proportionably to the crimes they have committed in this.“ 5 | 4 — 

Such were the principles of Plato with regard to morality, which he has adorned with all the ornaments of a 
majeſtic eloquence, but intermixed with them abundance of abſtruſe and myſterious notions z but what is ſtill 
more to be regretted, he often interſperſes deſcriptions not truly chaſte, or which have a tendency to turn the ſub- 
ject into ridicule, even when he is treating of the great truths of religion and morality. In what a pompous man- 
ner, for example, does he deſcribe “ thoſe voyages which the winged ſouls make in chariots on the higheſt arch 
of the heavens, where they contemplate beauty in its eſſence: The unhappy falls they have from ſo lofty a place 
down to the earth, through the fault of ſome one of their ſteeds, that happens to prove ungovernable : The 
breaking of their wings; their reſidence in the body; how ſtrangely they are affected by the ſudden view of ſome 
beautiful object, the reſemblance of which they have ſeen in heaven. Their wings revive again, begin to fledge, 
and they endeavour to fly towards the object of their love. To conchude, the awe, the dread, the terror with 


which they are ſtruck at the ſight of a beauty which they know to be divine; the facred enthuſiaſm which tranſ- 


ports them ; the longing deſire which they feel to offer ſacrifices to the object of their love, as men do to the 
gods.“ 7 ** | E 


It mull, however, be allowed, that Plato draws from his principles a conſiderable number of excellent pre- | 


* 


cepts, which are often ſufficiently cleared and diſcuſſed. | D te be 
After the death of Plato, his diſciples divided into two ſects; the firſt remained in the old academy, the other 
took poſſeſſion of the Lyceum. The reſt were called Peripatetics, of whom Ariſtotle, a native of Stagira, was 
the chigk. He was the firſt of the ancient philoſophers who gave us a complete methodical ſyſtem of morality, 
at leaſt, of thoſe whoſe writings we have left. He made great improvements in logic, as well as other parta of 
philoſophy ; invented categories, formed the ſyllogiſm, and determined ſeveral modes and figures; detected the 
arts of ſophiſtry, wrote a great number of books on metaphyſics, phyſics, natural hiſtory, & c. The fate of 
the writings' of this philoſopher is ſtrange; and it is ſurprizing to find men judge ſo differently of the ſame thing 
in the ſame age: Men haye been excommunicated and treated as heretics for reading them to their diſciples: At 
other times they have been introduced into the ſchools and univerſities, - and no other philoſophy ſuffered to be 
taught. They have, in one age, been looked upon as the ſtandard of truth: He has been ſtiled the genius of 
nature, and his performances the higheſt pitch of human wit. At other times, bis philoſophy has been treated as 
trifling,. verboſe, empty, and litigious. Such have been the fate of this philoſophy : And the diſcoveries of the 
moderns have demanſtrated, that his opinions, with regard to the phænomena of nature, were erroneous. | 
Another branch of the ſchool of Socrates were the Cynics. Antiſthenes was the founder of this ſect, and had, 
among others, the famous Diogenes for his ſcholar. What Mr. Bayle has ſaid of Diogenes, may be generally 
applied to the philoſophers of this ſect, „That they were of the number of thoſe extraordinary perſons, who: - 
run every thing into extremes, without excepting even reaſon itſelf; and who verify the maxim, that there is no 
ius without a mixture of folly. They had learned from Socrates, that morality was the moſt uſeful of 

all the Sciences, and what deſerved our greateſt care and application. From. this true principle, they abſurdly 
concluded, that logic, natural philoſophy, geometry, muſic, the liberal Arts and Sciences; in a word. every :- 
thing that did not immediately relate to the Science of morality, as. ro be deſpiſed and neglected. » The funda- 
mental maxim of their doctrine was, to live in conformity to the rules of virtue, which is ſuſicient to make men 


happy. 
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happy bur che.cooſequentes-they drew from thence; were, in ſome things; tod rigid, and in others too remis. 
The god, ſadi they. have need gf nothing; this is cheir proper and natural condition : Thoſe, therefore, which 
A anly a few tungs. the moſt reſemble them. In order to procure this happy independence, and to ſhew 
with hat an utter indifference they looked upon riches, Pleaſures; honours, and the approbation of men, they 
ptetended we ought entirely to renounce: all the inconveniences of life, and voluntarily reduce ourſelves, to the 
moſt extreme poverty ; and they accordingly purſued this maxim in their manner of living : A long beard, a 
cloak. a ſtaff, and a wallet, made up the whole of their attire, equipage, goods, and chattels. Diogenes, for 
bis part, would have no other habitation than a' tub; his wooden cup too, when he found he could drink out of 
the hollow of his hand, was thrown away. Antiſthenes ſaid. He had rather loſe his ſenſes, than be ſenſible of 
the leaſt pleaſure.” They thought themſelves intitled freely to make uſe of whatever came in their way, with- 
out troubling themſelves whether they had the owner's conſent or not; which practice they juſtified in this man- 
ner: All things, ſaid they, belong to the gods; but the ſages are friends to the gods, and all things are common 
among friends; therefore all things belong to the ſages.” They laughed at all human eſtabliſhments, belicving 
themſelves bound by no other law than the law of nature, of which they had very falſe and imperfeR notions. 
The ſect of the Stoics had its origin from that of the Cynics. The author of it was Zeno, who, having firſt 
deen a ſcholar of Crates, and afterwards a hearer of other philoſophers, at laſt inſtituted this new ſect. This phi- 
loſophy has formed great men, and charmed a great number of people, by its proud and oſtentatious principles. 
It aims at nothing leſs than fortifying men againſt bodily torments, and arming them againſt the blows of fortune. 
Zeno imagined the world to be an animal; whereof the ſupreme God was the ſoul, or the active rinciple ; and 
matter the paſſive principle. , That eternal intelligent Being which produced all things, and drecks them by his 
providence, was, in the opinion of the Stoics, nothing but a fiery ſubſtance ; or, as it were, an operative mecha- 
nic re: wheteof ſome parts animated plants, beaſts, and men; whilſt other parts, more ſubtile and elaſtic, made 
the gods in the ſun and in all the ſtars. They believed the 8 | 


. ods themſelves, the ſupreme God only excepted, 
would. one day be deſtrayed by fire, with the reſt of the world ; which, in their opinion, was to undergo ſeve- 
ral conflagrations, each Whereof would happen after a certain period, or revolution of years. They held, that 


the ſouls of men were, after death, reunited to that ſubtile air, from whence they had been taken; but they be- 
lieved chem corruptible, and made them ſubſiſt no longer, at fartheſt, than the conflagration of the world: Nay, 
ſome of them did not allow even this privilege but to the ſouls of their ſages. The placed the ſovereign happi- 
neſs of man in virtue, as the only means of procuring him a ſolid and laſting pleaſure. The Stoics were the laſt 
of all the philoſophers derived from Thales, and conclude the ſucceſſion of the Ionic ſchool. 
Pythagoras, whom moſt-believe a Samian, was the founder of the Italic ſet. He continued a great while in 
pt to learn their myſteries, Some authors tell us, that he was made priſoner by Cambyſes, who ſent him to 
Babylon, where he became familiar with the magi and Chaldeans, and was acquainted with the prophet Ezekiel. 
None of the philoſophers had more diſciples than Pythagoras. He enjoined an exact ſubmiſſion to all he ſaid, 
and impoſed a rigorous ſilence. on his ſcholars for two years. Temperance was the virtue he moſt earneſtly re- 
commended, as abſolutely neceſſary to bring the body to an entire ſubjection. He held the pre- exiſtence of the 
ſoul, . and the metempſychoſis, or migration of ſouls from one body to another. Of this ſect were Empedocles, 
Archytus, Philolaus, and to them, it muſt be owned, we are indebted for the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, which 
$ the ſun in the center, and the earth in the planetary chorus, ; | 
Pythagoras, ſays Mr. Bayle, laboured uſefully to reform and inſtruct the world. His eloquence muſt have 
deen very powerful, fince his exhortations influenced the inhabitants of a large city, famous for its corruption 
of manners, to baniſh luxury, and Hive according to the rules of virtue. He prevailed even with the, ladies to 
part with all their fine cloaths and ornaments, and to preſent them as an offering to the principal deity of the 
place. It was his principal care to correct the abuſes committed in the marriage ſtate ; without which, he thought, 
neither public peace, liberty, a good form of government, or any other things of the like nature, for which he 
aſduoully laboured, could make the people happy. His affection for the public good made him offer his in- 


ſtructions to the great at their own palaces. He had the good fortune and glory ot having formed diſciples who 
proved excellent legiſlators ; ſuch as Zaleucus, Charondas, and others.“ 


He had two methods of teaching; the one for ſtrangers, which was obſcure and nj; 


gmatical; the other for 
his own diſciples, which was plain and inſtructive. It is not certainly known whether he left any thing in wri- 


ting; but certain it is, that we. have now nothing of his extant. The little poem, called ** The golden verſes of 
Pythagoras,“ was compoſed by one of his diſciples, which ſome affirm to be Lyſis, others Empedocles. As 
he made great uſe of arithmetic, or the ſcience of numbers, in, expreſſing his thoughts, he ſaid that virtue, health, 
friendſhip, every thing that is good, and even God himſelf, were nothing but harmony, _ 

The 2 which ſprung from the Italic, may be reduced to four, the Heraclitian, the Eleatic, the Sceptic or 
Pyrrhonian, and the Epicurean, 

Heraclitus, by the advantage of a good genius, was maſter of that knowledge, which others acquire with dif- 
ficulty and painful reſearches. His contemplative diſpoſition, and contempt for the world, made him love re- 
tirement and ſolitude, Accordingly, he withdrew himſelf from the ſociety of men, and ſpent his time on the 
top of a ſolitary mountain, bemoaning the follies and vanities of the world. 

He held that fire is the principle of all things; for, of fire, all things are made, and into fire all things ſhall 
reſolve. - That all things are made by contrariety, and the whole flows like a river. That the univerſe was 
bounded, and that there is one world which was made of fire, and ſhall again be ſet on fire, at certain periods, 
for ever, and that this is done by fate. That the ſoul of the world is an exhalation of the humid parts thereof, and 
that the eſſence of fate is a ratio, or proportion, permeating through the univerſe, which fate is an æthereal body, 
the ſeed of the generation of all things; for all things are done by fate. 

This opinion, that fire is the principle of all things, was alſo aſſerted by Hippaſus the Pythagorean, whom 
Plutarch joins with Heraclitus; and it is probable, that Heraclitus, being his diſciple, received it from him. 

Democritus, the chief of the Eleatic ſect, was of a temper very different from that of Heraclitus : He had a 
miling countenance, and diverted himſelf with laughing at the ridiculous paſſion which men diſcovered for tri- 
fles, the diligence and pains they uſed to obtain them, and the regret and grief they ſhewed upon any loſs and 
diſappointment. The people of Abdera, among whom he lived, obſerving him to laugh frequently, began to 
fear he was mad, and ſent for the famous Hippocrates to cure him; but that celebrated phyſician was ſoon con- 
vinced that he, inſtead of being mad, was one of the wiſeſt of men. Democritus was the inventor of the doc- 
trine of atoms, and a vacuum, or the corpuſcular philoſophy. | | 

Pyrrho was the chief of the Sceptics. He affirmed men could only judge by appearances of truth and falſe- 
hood, and, therefore, concluded, that the mind ought to continue in ſuſpence, and not determine any thing. 
_ the 1 of this ſect lay in diſcovering reaſons for diffidence and diſtruſt, in things which appeared plain 
and evident. 5 ö Ne N 

The author of the laſt ſect was Epicurus, who is ſaid to have wrote more than any other of the philoſophers. 
e placed the ſovereign good in virtuous pleaſure. The wrong interpretation of his opinions, and the abuſe his 
diſciples made of them, has brought his philoſophy into diſrepute, and cauſed it to be decried as the ſource of 
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| ceſſary, and knew how to exhibit them at proper ſeaſons, and in due quantities. Accurately viewing the ſtages 
Clrecting its elimination, and bringing what was recrementitious and ſuperfluous to a proper ſtate of being ex- 


* what were ſalutary, and after he had found the time and manner in which nature, left to herſelf, routs her ene- 
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Ariſtotie? and others, that the world was not eternal ; Ney, he "affirmed, there 3 | 
nene a; tirging; atnong other things, the riſe of the. 12 ad Sciences as whdenigule proofs! of its ſmall 
oontinance f Lderetius, in his elegant poem, has given us his doctrine of the tiniverſe; 'provideneey* and che 
doctrme of things. S If i nt e 7 DP | . 1 * b 1 11 0 1. du eng 773 hoy 219 21 2 113 
MEDICENE, or the Art of healingy, was introduced into Greets, about 1530 years before the Chriſtianwera, by 
— Argive, ſon of Amathaon and Agaſis. He travelled into gypt, where he became acquainted 
with'the Sciences'then cultivated in that country, and, among the reſt, with "divination and phyfte. With" res 
ſpect ti the latter, to very remarkable circumſtances QCEur : The firſt is, that he cured the daughters of Pres- 
tus, king of Arges, of madneſs, by purging them with hellebore, whether the black or white is uncertain; the 
catharric quality of which he is ſaid to have learned from obſerving that his goats were always purged after eut- 
ing of rhis vegetable. The ſecond circumſtance is, that after purging the princeſſes with hellebore; he batlied 
then in u certain cold fountain. Here we have the firſt inſtances, upon record, of purging and bathing With a 
medicinal intention. | Ho e PU 3-1. 1 ood pagr undies 001529801303 28 
Thyadamus; the ſon of Melampus, is faid to have inherited his father's medicinal knowledge; but hiſtory 
does nor Furnfh us with any remarkable inſtances of his prattice. *Polyidus, the next phyſician upon record, was 
either grundſon or nephew to Melampus; but we are not informed of any particular with regard to his ſucceſs 
in the Art of heakng,- We may, however, collect, from the fabulous acèounts which his countrymet give of 
him, that he was i great reputation. They relate, that Glaucus, ſon of Minos King of Crete, was accidentally 
faffocated,” and buried in a large veſſel of honey, and that Polyidus, by his fkill in augury, diſcovered him, and 
then reſtored him rolife, - CCC We 
The next phyfician or ſurgeon, for the two profeſſions were not ſeparated till many ages after, among the 
Greeks, was Chiron the centaur. This great man, ſor ſuch he appears to have been, is mg celebrited for 
his great knowledge in all the pohte Seiences then cultivated, particularly in that of medicine. The extreme old 
age to which this phyſician lied, furniſhed the Grecians, for more than one age, with an opportunity of giving 
their children a proper education under his care: Hercules is ſaid to have been one of his pupils; but we meer 
with little relating to his medicinal knowledge. 7 5 < Wt bees ent iti 
Jaſon, who commanded the Argonautic expedition, was another of Chiron's pupils. Ariſtæus, alſo; derived 
kis education from the ſame ſource. He appears to have been well acquainted with the productions of nature, 
and to have applied ſome to uſes not univerſally known before his days. 9 1664 Fug 
But the moſt celebrated of Chiron's pupils was ſculapius, a perſon of a prodigious genius, and whoſe fa 
vourite ſtudy was medicine; ſo that he ſoon excelled all his cotemporaries ; whence, it is conjectured, that Chi- 
ron, 25 maſter, gave him the honorary appellation of Aſculapius, a name borrowed from the Phoenician inven- 
tor of phyſic. * PIR NEEDY 3:5. 9 27-5, wort * 
| Kbour ſeventy years after the Argonautic expedition, the confederated armies of Greece invaded the 
territories ; this gave occaſion to a celebrated period in hiſtory. Several of the heroes, engaged in this expedi- 
tion, are celebrated, by Homer, for their knowledge in the Art of healing; but the moſt famous among them 
were Machaon and Podalirtus, the ſons of Æſculapius. = 2544 BW 
Antiquity furniſhes us but with few authentic materials relating to the progreſs of phyſic fron! the fiege of 
Troy to the æra of Hippocrates. D | | W 
„ ing of phyſicrans, according to the beſt accounts, was born in the goth olympiad, about 460 years 
ore Chriſt. | | | Mt het: th 
Hippocrates, like the ſun in its meridian height, diffuſed a_noble ſplendor, which will for ever ſhine with 
diſtinguiſhed luſtre. The works of this venerable man are, to the phyſician, what the pole-ſtar is to the mariner, 
his guide and director. The divine Hippocrates always repreſents things as they are in their on nature. He 
had no intereſted views to ſerve, no particular bias to draw him aſide from truth. He is always clear, always 
conciſe, and intelligible, He na where obſcures his meaning, throws a cloud over the nature of diſeaſes,” or 
miſrepreſents their ſymptoms and terminations, by the unintelligible jargon of the four elements, or the ftill 
more abfurd and ridiculous whim of the four primary qualities reſulting from them. Vain and idle controver- 
fres; concetning the firſt temperament f the ſimple ſtamina of life, never hindered him from penetrating into the 
true events of things. The purity and glory of his compoſitions are not ſtained and ſullied with the uſeleſs no- 
tions of the calidum innatum, and the humidum radicale. Subtile and uninſtructive diſt inctions of difeaſes, and 
their ſeveral cauſes, are not to be met with in the works of this venerable parent of the healing Art. He was 
no leſs conſpicuous for the impartiality of his repreſentations, than the force and ſtrength of his genius; for he 
no wier aſſerts things which he had not ſeen, nor does he ever neglect to give a faithful account of real cir- 
cumſtances. He repreſents, but does not diſguiſe or change the operations of nature, in order to ptecure honour 
or ſtability to any particular hypotheſis. This is the amiable, this the lovely, I had almoſt ſaid, the perfect cha- 
racter of the divine Hippocrates. No wonder then, if his accounts of things, and his deſcriptions of diſeaſes, 
have, in all ages, procured the attention, and attracted the eſteem of the ſagacious and diſcerning. | 
None ever delivered the diagnoſtic ſigns of diſeaſes with greater exactneſs, deſeribed the diſotders with which 
theſe ſighs are connected with greater accuracy, or formed: a more juſt and infallible judgment, with regard to 
their events and terminations, ' than the divine Hippocrates. Nor was he lefs happy in diſcovering nature's fymp- 
toms, and the various turns, which diſeaſes might take, than ſucceſstul in relieving the miſerable patient from cM 
fury of their aſſaults ; for he was neither raſh in applying his medicines, haſty in judging of their effects, afraid 
of confefling his want of ſncceſs, nor proud of his ſkill, when every thing anſwered his expectations. Diſeaſes, 
like weak and feeble enemies, yielded themſelves the willing captives of his {kill ; he led them wherever he de- 
ſired, and at laſt deftroyed the very feeds of their exiſtence ; and for all theſe mighty purpoſes, he uſed medi- 
cines which were few in number, but ſure in their effects, and of a ſmall price, but excellently accommodated 
to the diſorder. He was not ſollicitous about a variety of medicines, provided he found a few that were ne- 


. 
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and periods of diſcaſes, obſerving, their lucky or unlucky days, checking or forwarding the motions of the mor- 
bid matter, digeſting its crudities, carrying what was concocted through ways pointed out by the diſeaſe itſelt, 


pelled, he was rather an imitator and affiſtant of nature, than a bold intruder upon her province, or a raſh di- 
ſturber of her operations. After chance or {kill had difcovered to him what medicines were prejudicnl, and 


my, he then eſtabliſhed rules for the ſafe and proper uſe of medicines. Aſter theſe medicines were recommend- 
ed by a long courſe of daily experience, and had the ſanction of 4 thouſand happy cures in their favour, he 
thought himſelf ſufficiently qualified to deſcribe the virtues of herbs, foſſils, and animals, not in a dry, a bare 
ren, and umnſtrucive* manner, bur enriched: with the moſt valusble cautions and àdmonitions, ſafficient to de- 
ter the ignorant, the bold. and the unikilful, from incroaching on the ſacred province of phyſic. This, to 
ſpeak” with impartiaſity, is the true, the only method, to ſupport the dignity. of medicine, and afford proper 


relief 
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reliefand affiftance;ts the diſtreſſed and aflited, This js the admirable, the ufeful, the divine itiethod, illuſtrated 
by the vtitings, and recommended by the ptaſtice of Hippotrates. Hif"wiitings are every-where fo clear, 
ſo. copious, ſo full, and diſtinct, that he may ſafely be Pram nent the greateſt and moſt perfect maſter of the 
healing Art, the world has hitherto: ſeen; Some may poffit 

eine is improved by obſervation; it muſt” have received incredible ad vunces ſince the days of Hippocrates ; ſo 
thats in his time, the Art muſt have been rude, imperfect, and, as it were; in its infancy. This is; in ſome 
meaſure: true ; but it is v rp Foe and certath, that Hippocrates had the experience and improvements of 
numbers, who had preceded him, to farm himſelf upon ; for we are told, by unexceptionable hiſtorians; 
that Hippocrates! was lincally deſcended from Eſculapius, who had per fected the ſetrets handed down from his 
anceſtors, and left them enlarged by his own, From Eſculapius ſprong the celebrated phyſicians Chryſamides, 
Cleomittades,, Theodorus, Soſtratus, Nebrus, Cnoſidicus, "Hippocrates the firſt, and Heraclides the father of the 
divine Hippocrates, of whom we now ſpeak; fo that the Art of phyſic ſeems to have been conveyed- from 
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farher- to ſon, till it teached this ome irs nius, who, according to the hiſtorical 'accounts of the family, 
was the nineteenth from the common ſtock, To theſe circumſtances if we add his care, his diligence, the 
length of his life, his travels through Babylon, Egypt, and the Indies, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that he muſt 
have a large; fund of experimental knowledge. But, unſatisfied with the inſtructions handed down from 
his- anceftors,- and the ſtores of wiſdom he had treaſured up in his travels, he applied himſelf with indefatigable 
diligence, to gain an acquaintance with the opinions and ſentiments of others. There was, at this time, a 
celebrated temple in Cnidus, whoſe walls were adorned with tables, on which were wrote the choiceſt and moſt 
valuable obſervations in phyſic : Theſe he viſited ;, theſe he copied for his own uſe, and acquired ſuch a degree 
of reputation, that he was thought worthy to be let into all the ſecrets of the Cnidian ſchool, We have no 
reaſun to believe that medicine was a Science ſo imperfect and barren as it is thought to have been in the days of 
Hippocrates, when we are informed by the hiſtories, that it was divided into ſects, conſigned to writing, and 

zomoted by the aid and concurrence of other Sciences. 75 | . v9 | | wk 
Among numberſeſs inſtances in which Hippocrates improved both that knowledge he had received from his 
anceſtors, and that which he had learned in foreign nations, there is one of a ſingular nature, and peculiar to 
himſelf z for he ſent his eldeſt Son Theſſalus into Theſſaly, Draco his younger ſon to the Helleſpont, Polybus 
his ſon-in-law to another quarter of Greece, and a large number of his ſcholars all over the country, after 
having duly- inſtructed them in the principles of their Art, and furniſhed them with every thing neceſſary for 
practice. eſe were ordered to cure the ſick expoſed on the high-ways, to obſerve the terminations of diſeaſes, 
to advert carefully to the operations and effects of medicines, and to give a faithful and impartial account of all 
to their great and worthy conſtituent Hippocrates, Theſe, certainly, were a ſet of the moſt fortunate circum- 
that ever yet concurred to the formation of any one phyſician; and the divine Hippocrates well knew 
how to make the beſt advantage of them; for from the labours and obſervations of this large number of 
phyſicians, formed upon his own model, judging, as it were, with his own eyes, and practiſing upon his own 
principles, he formed the moſt perfect, the moſt extenſive, and the moſt judicious body of phyſic. Other 
phyſicians ſee only with their own eyes, but Hippocrates ſaw with thoſe” of a large number of others. Moſt 
pradtitioners draw their knowledge from a ſcanty number of patients, but Hippocrates was ſupplied from every 
invalid in Greece. Few practical authors have deſcribed the diſeaſes which rage in a ſingle town, but Hippo- 
crates has judiciouſly animadverted on all the diſorders that occurred through all the towns, villages, and provinces 
of Greece, This is, no doubt, a ſufficient reaſon why Hippocrates ſhould appear ſo much ſuperior to others, 
who were deſtitute of the like opportunities, and placed in lefs favourable circumſtances : Hence it happens that 
his labours have ſtood the ſhocks of envy, the aſſaults of oppoſers, and the malice of critics, for ſo many 
centuries, and, like burniſhed ſteel, become the more bright and reſplendent by uſe. _ | 


The firſt celebrated phyſician who appeared after Hippocrates and his offspring was Diocles Caryſtius, whoſe 
ſkill was ſo extenſive, that the Athenians dignified him with the honourable title of Hippocrates the ſecond, 
All authors agree that he appeared ſoon after Hippocrates, and ſucceeded him at once in reſpect of time and 

utation. | | 8 
Po is the next phyſician who made any conſiderable figure. Mr. Le Clerc ſuppoſes him to have been 
ſomewhat younger than Ariſtotle, He was the. ſon to Nearchus of the iſland of Cos, and of the Æſculapian 
family, of which he was the laſt of any conſiderable reputation. He was of the dogmatic ſet, bur ſeems to 
have been one of the firſt who deviated from the practice of Hippocrates ;/ for he accounted for diſeaſes from 
the qualities of the humours, of which he reckoned ten ſorts beſides the blood; and as his theory had probably 
ſome influence on his practice, it would be more likely to lead him into errors than guide him right. 

Eraſiſtratus contributed conſiderably to the improvement of the medicinal Art; we have ſeveral fragments of 
the writings of this author preſerved in Galen and Cælius Aurelianus; and the former informs us that he wrote 
very accurately on the dropſy. Celſus tells us that it was about the time. of Eraſiſtratus, that medicine, which 
till then had in all its parts been practiſed by one perſon, was divided into three btanches, which, became the 
occupations and employments of three diſtinct claſſes of men. Theſe three branches are the dietetic, the pharma- 
ceutic, and the chirurgic medicine. The firſt employed. a proper regimen in the cure of diſeaſes, the fecond 
- medicines, and the third the operation of the hands. | T5 TH 
The firſt grand revolution that happened in medicine, after Eraſiſtratus, was occaſioned by the founding of 
the empiric ſe&, about 287 years before the birth of Chriſt. The founder of this ſect is not agreed upon by 
authors: Some aſcribe it to Serapion of Alexandria; ſome to Philinus of Cos; and others to Acron of 
Agrigentum. BERL 11 e ovine 30 I 

They admitted only one method of acquiring a genuine ſkill in the medicinal Art; which ,was by experience, 
or, according to their own definition, a knowledge acquired by the evidence of ſenſe. This evidence they ſaid 
was either fortuitous, as when, without any deſign or intention of a rational agent, an accident of ſuch a nature 
happens to a patient, as frees him from a diſeaſe: Or this evidence was acquired by deſign, as when one, bit by 


2 ſerpent, applies to the wound any herb which occurs to him, and obſerves a ſalutary effect from it; or when 


any one in parallel caſes frequently exhibits what has often proved beneficial, and obſerves the events... 'T his 
they called imitation, For acquiring a practical habit they recommended what they called 7ypnoc,, or one's Own 
obſervation, and the reading of hiſtories and cafes faithfully related by others, and which diſtinctly enumerate the 
ſeveral accidents of diſeaſes, and give an account of the effects produced by particular remedies. Hence they 
thought we might be enabled juftly to know a diſeaſe: by its ſimilitude to another; and when new diſraſes 
occurred, to conclude what was proper to be done fram- the ſymptoms they had in common with others before 
known, This they called epilogiſmus, or dd red due perdBaryy. Thus the evidence of ſenſe, hiſtories of caſes, 
and the epilogiſmus, or reaſoning from analogy z or, as others expreſs it, ſenſe, memory, and epilogiſm; were by 
them efteemed the three principal foundations of medicine. 
ARCHITECTURE, as appears from the very names of the three-principal orders, owes : its petfection to the 
Greeks. It is a misfortune that we have nothing written by them on this ſubjet now extant. The only books we 
have of theirs on architecture, are the ſtructures of thoſe ancient 'maſters ſtill ſubſiſting, whole l 
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ly think kms fepugnant to truth; becaüſe, as medi- 
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acknowledged, has, for almoſt two · thouſand years, been the admiration of all good judges : Works ighvir 1 
ſuperior — all the precepts they could have left us; practice, in all things, l e e 
Fr Ree bog $i erty Wr bro $%.3 | | „ene 
The temple of Diana of Epheſus was accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the world. Cteſiphon or Cherfi- 
phron, (for authors differ in the name) made himſelf very famous for ines this temple. He traced tlie 
plans of it, which were partly executed under his on direction, and that of his fon Metagenes ; and the reſt by 
other architects, during the ſpace of two · hundred and twenty years, which that ſuperb edifice took up ip 
building, Creſiphon worked before the 7oth oye in the year of the world 3464. Vitruvius tells us, that 
the form of this temple was dipteric : that is, urrounded with two rows of columns, in form of a double por- 
tico. It was almaſt- one - hundred and forty-two yards in length, and ſeventy · two in breadth, In this edifice 
there were an hundred and twenty-ſeven columns of marble fixty feet high, given by as many kings. Thirty-ſix 
of theſe columns were carved by the moſt excellent. artiſts of their times. Scopas, one of the moſt celebrated 
ſculptors, of Greece, finiſhed one of them, which was the fineſt ornament of this magnificent ſtructure. All 
Aſia had contributed, with incredible ardor, to the erecting and adorning it. Demetrius, and Pæonius the 


Epheſian, finiſhed. the wa of this temple, which was of the Tonic order. | 
The frantic extravagance 


a private man deſtroyed, in one day, the work of two - hundred years. Every 
one knows, that Heroſtratus, to immortalize his name, ſet fire to this famous temple, and conſumed it to 
aſhes, - This happened on the day Alexander the Great was born; which ſuggeſted the frigid conceit to an 
hiſtorian; that Diana was ſo buſy at the labour of Olympia, that ſhe could not ſpare time to preſerve her 
tem le, Trent Pe, N | 1 | | 4 47 rl | 7 
The ſame Alexander, who was inſatiably fond of every kind of glory, offered, afterwards, to ſupply the 
Wh Epheſians with all the expences neceſſary for rebuilding their temple, provided they would conſent that he 
i | ſhould have the ſole honour of it, and that no other name ſhould be added to his on the inſcription upon it. 
1 The Epheſians did not approve this condition ;; but they covered their refuſal with a flattery, with which 
| that prince ſeemed ſatisfied, in anſwering them, That it was not conſiſtent for one god to erect a monument 
. | to another.“ Accordingly, the temple was rebuilt with ſtill greater magnificence. | 1 
It would require a large volume to deſcribe all the famous buildings with which the city of Athens was 
adorned ; we ſhall, therefore, content ourſelves with obſerving, that it was under the long and glorious go- 
vernment of Pericles, that Athens, enriched with temples, portico's, and ſtatues, became the admiration of 
all the neighbouring ſtates, and rendered herſelf almoſt as illuſtrious by the magnificence of her buildings, as 
ſhe was for the glory of her military exploits. Pericles, finding her the depoteary and diſpenſer of the public 
treaſures of Greece, that is, of the contributions paid by the ſeveral ſtates, for the ſupport of troops and fleets, 
believed, after having ſufficiently provided for the ſecurity of the country, that he could not employ the ſums 
remaining to better purpoſe, than to adorn and improve a city, that was the honour and principal defence of 
| a all the reſt. Thus a ſingle man inſpired the Athenians with a taſte for all the arts; for he ſet all the able hands 
| to work, and raiſed ſo lively an emulation among the molt excellent workmen in every kind, that, ſolely intent 
upon immortalizing their names, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours, in all works confided to their care, to 
excel each other, and ſurpaſs the magnificence of the deſign by the beauty and ſpirit of the execution. One 
would have believed that there was not a ſingle building but muſt have required a great number of years, and 
a long ſucceſſion of men to complete it: And yet, to the aſtoniſhment of every body, they were all carried to fo 
ſurpriſing a degree of perfection during the government of one man; and that too in no conſiderable number of 
years, conſidering the difficulty, and excellency of the workmanſhip. | | | 
| Facility and expedition do not uſually communicate ſolid and laſting graces, nor perfect beauty to works: 
But time, united with labour, pays delay with uſury, and gives the ſame works a force capable of preſerving, 
and making them triumph through all ages. This renders the works of Pericles the more admirable, and in- 
| finitely exalts their value, which were finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time, and yet had ſo long a duration. For, from the 
moment they came from the workman's hands, they had the beauty and ſpirit of antiques ; and even now, ſays 
Plutarch, that is, about ſix-hundred years after, they have the freſhneſs of youth, as if but lately finiſhed ; ſo 
much do they till retain a bloom of grace and novelty, that prevents time itſelf from diminiſhing their beauty, 
as if they poſſeſſed, within themſelves, a principle of immortal youth, and an animating ſpirit incapable of grow- 
ing old. | 
Plutarch afrerwards mentions ſeveral temples and ſuperb edifices, in which the moſt excellent artiſſs had-been 
employed. Pericles had choſen Phidias to preſide in erecting thoſe ſtructures. He was the moſt famous ar- 
chitect, and, at the ſame time, the moſt excellent ſculptor and ſtatuary of his time. [4 
Expert architects were very much honoured and eſteemed among the ancients. The inhabitants of Rhodes 
had ſettled a conſiderable penſion upon Diognetus, one of their citizens, ro reward him for the machines of 
war he had conſtructed for them. It happened that a foreign architect, who called himſelf Callias, had made 
a model, in miniature, of a machine, capable, as he pretended, of lifting and removing any weight whatſo- 
ever, and, therefore, excelling all other machines. Diognetus, judging the thing abſolutely impoſlible, inge- 
nuouſly confeſſed that it ſurpaſſed his ſkill. Upon this the penſion of the latter was transferred to Callias, as the 
moſt expert artiſt, When Demetrius Poliorcetes was preparing to make his terrible helepalis approach the walls 
of Rhodes, which he beſieged, the inhabitants called upon Callias to make uſe of his machine. He declared it 
to be too weak to remove ſo great a weight. The Rhodians then perceived the enormous fault they had com- 
| mitted, in treating a citizen, to whom they had ſuch great obligations, with ſo much. ingratitude. They de- 
ſired Diognerus, in the moſt earneſt manner, to aſſiſt his country, expoſed to ſo much danger. He refuſed at 
firſt, and remained, for ſome time, inflexible to their intreaties: But when he ſaw the prieſts, and the moſt no- 
| ble children of the city, bathed in their tears, come to implore his aſſiſtance, he complied ar laſt, not being able 
N to withſtand ſo moving a ſpectacle. The queſtion was, to hinder the enemy's formidable machine from ap- 
proaching to the wall. He effected it without much difficulty, having laid the land under water, over which 
the helepolis was to paſs, which rendered it abſolutely uſeleſs, and obliged Demetrius to raiſe the ſiege, by an 
accommodation with the Rhodians. Diognetus was loaded with honours, and double his former penſion ſettled 
upon him. | | | 
SCULPTURE, as we have already obſerved, in the firſt age of literature, had its birth in Aſia and Egypt; but, 
properly ſpeaking, it derived its luſtre and perfection from Greece. Not to mention the rude eſſays of the Art, 
which all carry with them the marks of their infantile ſtate, Greece produced, in the time of Pericles, and after 
; him, a multitude of excellent artiſts, who laboured in emulation of each other, to render ſculpture honourable, 
| by an infinite number of works, which have been, and will be, the admiration of all ages. Attica, fertile in 
quarries of marble, and ftil more abundant in happy genius's for the Arts, was ſoon enriched with an infinite- 
number of ſtatues. We ſhall only mention ſuch artiſts as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their ability and reputa- 
tion. The moſt celebrated are Phidias, Polycletus, Myron, Lyſippus, Praxiteles, and Scopas. | 
There is another ſtill more illuſtrious than all we have named, but in a different way; we mean the famous 
Socrates. He was the ſan of a ſtatuary, and practiſed the Art himſelf, before he commenced philoſopher, The 
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de ber which. were carefully preserved, in the gitadp! of. Aches; wereygenerally- aſcribed to him. They 
"were not naked, as was uſual to repreſent them, but covered: Which ſhews what inclination he had, at that 
time, for virtue. He ſaid that his Art. had. taught him the firſt: ptece pts of ptitolophy ; and that as ſculpture 
gives form. to its T gemoving ics, ſuparſſuitjes, ſo that Science introduces virtuæ into the heurt of man, 
Bo. e 1 ce his impertec tions Eo HD LAN 1 ' 
\ Phidias, deſerves 10 be placed, for many teaſans, at the head of the 'fculptajs. - He was an Athenian, and 
Povriſhed.an the 8 zd olympiad. Happy times, wherein, after the vidtories obtained over the Perſians, abun- 
dance che ughter of peace, and moth of Arts, produced various talents; by the protection Pericles afford 
ed them., Fhidias was not one of thoſe artiſts who only know how to handle the tools of their profeſſion. He 
N with all the knowledge that could be uſeful to a man of his profeſſion ; hiſtory, poetry, fa- 
geometry, and optics. Mat 36-00 ne I EA eee eee e ee y 
/ 'T e {ſtatues ſo muc extolled, before the times we now ſpeak of, were of more value for their antiquity than 
n crit. Ph dias was the. firſt who gave the Greeks a taſte for the fine in nature, and caught them to copy it. 
1 8 5 as —4 as his works appeared, they were univerſally admired. ; and what is ſtill more' aſtoniſhing, ie, 
making ſo, many of them; For their number, according to authors, ſeems incredible; and, perhaps, he is the 

only one that ever united ſo much facility with ſuch perfection. Niere 6 


Flis happy talent lay chiefly, in repreſenting the Gods. His imagination was great and noble ; ſo that, ac- 
cording to, Cicero, be did. not copy their features and reſemblance from any viſihſe objects, but by the force of 
genius formed an idea of true beauty, to which he continually applied himſelf and which became his rule and 
del, and directed his Art and.execution, | | ans gn bo TEEN. 2£W gw, Ale LA Net. 

Mende Pericles, who had an higher idea of him than, all the other artiſts, made him director, and a kind of 
ſopetintendant of the buildings of the tepublic. When the Parthenon, that magnificent temple of Minerva, 
was finiſhed, of which ſame remains, not ill preſerved, ſtill charm travellers, audit was to be dedicated, which 
onliſted in ſerting up the ſtatue; of the goddeſs in it, Phidias excelled himſelf. He made a ſtatue of gold and 
ivory, of twenty-ſix cubits, or thirty-nine feet, high. The Athenians. choſe to have it of ivory, which at that 
time way, much more. valuable, than the fineſt marble. - nor an on : 


How rich ſoever this prodigious ſtatue was, the ſculptor's Art infinitely ſurpaſſed the-materials of it.  Phidias 
had carved, upon the convex part of Minerva's ſhield, the battle of the Athenians with the Amazons; and on 
the concave, that of the giants with the gods; on the buſkins of the goddeſs he added the battle of the Cen- 
raurs and Lapithæ; on the pedeſtal the birth of Pandora, with all that fable ſays of it. Cicero, Pliny, Plu- 
tatch, Pauſanias, and ſeveral other great writers, all connoiſſeurs, and eye - witneſſes of it, have ſpoke of this 
ſtatue. Their teſtimony leaves no toom to doubt its having been one of the fineſt pieces of workmanſhip that 
er was in the world. Ad 3 1 att 
Some, ſays Plutarch, aſſure us, that Phidias put his name upon the pedeſtal af his Minerva at Athens, 
Pauſanias does not mention this circumſtance, which Cicero entirely denies, who ſays expteſsly, that Phidias, 
not being permitted to put his name to the ſtatue, had cut his portrait on the ſhield of the goddeſs. This 
prohibition was not general in Greece: Perhaps it was peculiar to Athens. But be this as it may, his having 
placed his portrait on the ſhield of Minerva was made criminal. And Phidias, perceiving the-malice of his 
enemies, withdrew privately to Elis; where he conceived thoughts of avenging himſelf on the injuſtice of the 
Athenians, in a manner pardonable and allowable in an artiſt, if ever revenge could be ſo. This was by em- 
ploying his whole induſtry in making a ſtatue for the Eleans, that might eclipſe his Minerva, which the Athe- 
nians Jooked upon as his maſter-piece. This he effected. His Jupiter Olympius was a prodigy of Art; and 
lo perfectly ſuch, that it was thought erg a place among the ſeven: wonders of the world. Nor had he 
forgot any thing that might conduce to its perfection. Before he had entirely finiſhed it, he expoſed it to the 
view and judgment of the public, hiding himſelf in a corner, from whence he overheard all that was ſaid of ir. 
One thought the noſe too thick, another the face too long; and different perſons found different faults. He 
made the beſt uſe he could of all the criticiſms that ſeemed well founded; convinced, ſays Lucian, who relates 
this fact, that many eyes ſee better than one. | able buds HB SO Oh. 0, 
This ſtatue of gold and ivory, ſixty feet high, and of a proportionate magnitude, made all ſucceeding ſtatu- 
aries deſpair. © None of them had the preſumption to imagine they could more than imitate it. Quintilian ſays, : 
the majeſty of the work equalled that of the god, and even added to the religion of thoſe who. ſaw. it. Specta- 
tors were” ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and, aſked whether the god had deſcended from heaven to ſhew himlclf to 
Phidias, or Phidias had been carried thither to contemplate the god? Phidias himſelf, upon being aſked from 
whence he had taken the idea of his Jupiter Olympius, repeated the three fine verſes of Homer, in which 
the poet repreſents the majeſty of that god in the moſt ſublime terms: ſignifying thereby that he owed. it to the 
enius of Homer. . e BE N | <4 5 een 
, At the baſe of the ſtatue was this inſcription : _** Phidias the Athenian, the ſon of Charmides, made me.” 
Jupiter ſeems here, in a manner, to glory that he is the work of Phidias, and to declare {o by this inſcription 4 
racitly to reproach the Athenians with their vicious delicacy, in not permitting that excellent artiſt to annex his 
name or portrait to the ſtatue of Minerva. rt eee eee 14589245 
The ſtatue of Jopiter Olympius raiſed the glory of Phidias to its higheſt degree, and eſtabliſhed him a 
reputation, which two thouſand years have not obliterated, He finiſhed his labours with this great maſter- piece. 
The ſhop where he worked was preſerved long after his death, and travellers uſed to viſit it out of curioſity. 
Polycletus was a native of Sicyone, a city of Peloponneſus, and lived in, the eighty-ſeventh olympiad. He 
made ſeveral ſtatues of braſs which were highly eſteemed. _ One of them repreſented a, beautiful. young man, 
with a crown on his head, which was ſold for an hundred talents. But what procured him moſt reputation was 
the ſtatue of a Doryphorus, in which all the proportions of the human body were ſo happily united, that 
it was called the rule; and the ſculptors came from all W 1 to form in themſelves, by ſtudying; this ſtatue, 
what they had to do, in order to excel in their Art. Polycletus, ſays Pliny, is univerſally admitted to have 
carried the Att of ſculpture. to its higheſt perfection, as Phidias is for having been the firſt to place it in honour. 
We have but few memoirs of Miron. He was an Athenian, or at leaſt paſſed for one, becauſe the inhabitants 
of Eleutheria, the place of his nativity, had taken refuge at Athens, and were regarded ay citizens of it. He 
lived in the-$4th olympiad. His works rendered him very fampbs, eſpecially a cone which he made in hrats, 
and which gave occaſion for abundance of fine Greek epigrams, inſerted in the fourth book of the Anthologia, 
Lyſippus was a Sicyonian, and lived in the time of Alexander the Great. He followed at frſt the. buſineſs of a 
lockſmith; but his happy genius ſoon induced him to take up a profeſſion more noble and mare-worthy,of him. 
He uſed to ſay that the Doryphorus of Polycletus had ferved him for a maſter, But the painter Kupompus 
directed him to a much better and more certain guide. For upon, Ly 17 97 aſking him, Which of his 
predeceſſors, "in the Art of ſculpture, it was beſt for him to propoſe to.himſelf Ty a model and maſter ? No. 
man in particular, replied he, but nature herſelf.” He afterwards ſtüdied her ſole „ and. made great improve + 
ments from her leſſons. ig FFT 
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Alexander forbad all ſtatuaries but Lyſippus to make his ſtatue, and all painters but Ap&ſes to draw his pie- 
ture 3 rightly judging, ſays Cicero, that the ſkill of thoſe two great maſters, in perpetuating their own names, 
would alſo"ittimortalize his. a ; 3 S 32,3 1 

© Lyſippus is faid to have added greatly to the perfection of ſtatuary, in expreſſing the hair better than "thoſe 
who preceded: him, and. the heads leſs, and the bodies not ſo large, in order to make the ſtatues ſeem higher. 
The Chief point in ſculpture, as well as in painting, is to follow and imitatz nature: Lyſippus, we have alread 
obſerved, made it his guide and rule. But Art does not ſtop there. Without ever departing from nature it 
throws in ſtrokes and graces, which do not change but only embelliſh it, and catch the eye in a more lively and 
agreeable manner; which was what Lyſippus obſerved. | | 1 ele. —— 

Praxiteles lived in the 104th olympiad. He worked chiefly in marble, and with very extraordinary ſucceſs, 
Among the great number of ſtatues made by him, we ſhould not have known which to prefer, had he not him- 
ſelf informed us, which was done in a very ſingular manner. Phryne, the celebrated courtezan, was greatly in 
his favour. © She had'6ften preſſed him to make her a preſent of one of the beſt of his works, and that which he 
believed the moſt finiſhed z' and he could not refuſe it, But, when he was to judge which it was, he deferred it 
from day to day. Phtyne;” however, found means to get the ſecret out of him, in ſpite of himſelf. One day 
when he was with her, ſhe made his own ſervant, whom ſhe had gained to her purpoſe, come running to tell 
him, ** Your work-houſe is on fire, and part of your works already ſpoiled : Which of them ſhall I fave?” The 
maſter, almoſt out of his ſenſes, cried out, —* am ruined and undone, if the flames have not ſpared my Satyr 
and my Cupid”. ' Be in no pain, Praxiteles, anſwered Phryne, there is nothing burnt ; but now I know what 
I wanted”. She choſe the Cupid, which ſhe afterwards ſet up at Theſpia, a city of Bœotia, where ſhe was born, 
and whither people went long after to ſee it out of curioſity, | od” 

The inhabitants of the iſland of Cos had demanded a ſtatue of Venus from Praxiteles. He made two, of 
which he gave them their choice at the ſame price. The one was naked, the other covered; but the firſt was 
infinitely the moſt beautiful, The people of Cos had the wiſdom to give the preference to the latter; con- 
vinced that decency; politeneſs, and modeſty, did nor permit them to introduce an image into their city, that 
might be of infinite prejudice to their manners. The Cnidians were leſs attentive in point of morals. They 
bought the rejected Venus with joy, which afterwards became the glory of their city; whither people went 
from remote parts to ſee that ſtatue, which was looked upon as the molt finiſhed work of Praxitele. 

Scopas excelled both in architecture and ſculpture. He was born in the iſland Paros, and flouriſhed in the 
87th olympiad. Among all his works, his Venus held the firſt place. It was even pretended that it was ſupe- 
rior to the ſo much renowned one of Praxiteles. We have before obſerved that the pillar, which he made for the 
temple of Diana at Epheſus, was reputed the fineſt in that building. He alſo very much eontributed to the 
beauty and ornament of the famous Mauſolæum, erected by queen Artemiſia, to the memory of her huſband 
Mauſolus, in the city of Halicarnaſſus, which was reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the world, as well for its 
magnitude and loftineſs of architecture, as the quantity and excellence of ſculpture with which it was enriched. 
To what has been ſaid with regard to ſculpture, in the ſecond age of literature, we ſhall add, the character 
of thoſe illluſtrious artiſts, as drawn by Quintilian. The firſt ſtatuaries, ſays he, of whom we have any account, 
Calon and Egeſias, worked in a rude manner, and almoſt in the Tuſcan tafte. Calamis came next, and his 
works had leſs conſtraint in them. Thoſe, of Myron afterwards had ſtill a more natural and eaſy air. Polycletus 
added regularity and A to them. The firſt place is generally given to him: However, as there is 
nothing entirely perfect, his ſtatues are ſaid to want a little more force. And indeed he repreſented men with 
infinite graces, and better than they are: But he did not entirely come up to the majeſty of the gods. It is even 


faid, that the manly age confounded his ſkilful hands, for which reaſon he ſcarce ever expreſſed any thing but 


tender youth. But what Polycletus wanted; fell to the ſhare of Phidias and Alcamenes: However, Phidias was 
Judged to have 1 the gods better than men. Never did artiſt uſe ivory with ſo much ſucceſs; if we 
only conſider his Minerva of Athens, and his Jupiter Olympius, the beauty of which ſeemed to improve the 
religion of the beholders, ſo much did the work expreſs the majeſty of the god. Lyſippus and Praxiteles were 
reckoned to have copied nature beſt. For, as to Demetrius, he is blamed for having carried the care to exceſs, 
and to have confined himſelf more to reſemblance than beauty. | 

Sculpture, which, by theſe great maſters, was carried to its utmoſt point of perfection, like all other things, 
did not continue long in its perfect ſtate ; for from the time of Phidias till it began to decline, was not above 
fifty years. About which time Rome pillaged Athens, and all the towns of Greece of their moſt precious orna- 
ments. After which the Greeks loſt, by little and little, their noble ſentiments, and the fine Arts gradually 
decayed ; for they cannot live in ſlavery. | 

PAINTING was alſo carried to the greateſt perfection during this ſecond age of literature. Polygnotus of Thaſos, 
who appeared before the goth olympiad, was the firſt that gave ſome grace to his figures, and contributed very 
much to the improvement of the Art, Before him no great progreſs had been made in that part which regards 
expreſſion. He at firſt caſt ſome ſtatues z but at length returned to the pencil, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by it 
in different manners, E 

Apollodorus, a native of Athens, who lived about the 93d olympiad, diſcovered the ſecret. of repreſenting 
to the life, and in their greateſt beauty, the various objects of nature, not only by the correctneſs of deſign, 
but principally by the perfection of the colours, and the diſtribution of ſhades, lights, and the chiaro oſcuro; 
in which he carried painting to a degree of force and delicacy it had never been able to attain before. 

Zeuxis a native of Heraclea, improved on the inventions of Apollodorus, carrying them much farther than 
his maſter. His admirable works procured him at once great reputation and riches. His wealth, however, is 
not the moſt happy part of his character. He made a puerile oſtentation of it. He was fond of appearing and 
giving himſelf great airs, eſpecially on the moſt public occaſions, as in the Olympic games, where he 
ſhewed himſelf to all Greece dreſſed in a robe of purple, with his name embroidered upon it in letters of gold. 

Zeuxis had ſeveral rivals, of whom the moſt illuſtrious were Timanthes and Parrhaſius. The latter carried 
the prize from him in a public diſpute, for the prizes of painting. Feſtus relates that the laſt painting of this 
maſter was the picture of an old woman, which work made him laugh ſo exceſſively, that he died of it. 

Parrhaſius was a native of Epheſus, and, as we have already obſerved, the rival of Zeuxis. Pliny ſays, that 
the exact obſervation of ſymmetry was owing to Parrhaſius; and alſo the expreſſive, delicate, and paſſionate airs 
of the head; the elegant diſpoſition of the hair; the beauty and dignity of features and perſon; and, by the 
conſent of the greateſt artiſts, that finiſhing and boldneſs of the figures, in which he ſurpaſſed all that went be. 
fore, and equalled all that ſucceeded him. Pliny conſiders this as the moſt difficult and moſt important part of 
painting. For, ſays he, though it be a great addition to paint the middle of bodies well, it is, however, 
what few have ſucceeded in. But to trace the contours, give them their due decreaſe, and by the means of theſe 
inſenſible weakenings, make the figure ſeem as going to ſhew what it conceals z in theſe certainly the perfection 
of the Art conſiſts, | | | C 

All agree that Parrhaſius excelled in what regards the characters and paſſions of the ſoul, which appeared in 


one of his pictures, and made a great noiſe, and acquired him a prodigious reputation, It was a w_— repre- 
entation 
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ſentation of the cor ot genius of Athens, which ſtone with a thouſand elegant and furptizing beauties, and 
argued an ihexprefſible fund of imagination in the painter. Woot watt! award fo vir vw | 
Ile was an artiſt of a vaſt genius and infinite fertility of invention, but one to whom none ever equalled in 
preſumption, or rather in that kind of arrogance, which a glory juſtly acquired, but ill ſuſtained, inſpires ſome- 
times in the beſt artificers. Timanthes carried the prize from him at Samos, which muſt have humbled him 
extremely, and not a little mortified his vanity. _ | 13 61 10 
Pamphilus, a native of Amphipolis, was the firſt that united erudition with painting. He confined himſelf 
to mathematics, and more eſpecially to arithmetic and geometry; ſtrongly maintaining that without their aſſiſt- 
ance it was impoſſible to carry painting to perfection. He obtained at firſt at Sicyone, and afterwards throughout 
all Greece, the eſtabliſhment of a kind of academy, in which the children of free condition, and inclined to the 
polite Arts, were carefully educated and inſtructed. And, left painting ſhould degenerate, and grow into con- 
tempt, he obtained farther, from the ſtates of Greece, a ſevere edict to prohibit the uſe of it to ſlaves. 
_ +. Timanthes of Sicyone excelled in invention. This part, fo rare and difficult, is acquired neither by induſtry 
nor the advice and precepts of maſters : It is the effect of a happy genius, a lively imagination, and that noble 
fire which animates painters as well as poets with a kind of enthuſiaſm. The Iphigenia of Timanthes was a 
maſter- piece of Art in its kind, and occaſioned its being ſaid, that his works made thoſe that ſaw them conceive 
more than they expreſſed, and that though Art roſe in them to its higheſt degree of perfection, genius till 
tranſcended it. The ſubject was fine, grand, tender, and entirely proper for painting: But the execution gave 
it all its value. This celebrated piece repreſented Iphigenia ſtanding before the altar, as a young and innocent 
princeſs, upon the point of being ſacrificed for the preſervation of her country, She was ſurrounded by ſeveral 
perſons ſtrongly intereſted in this ſacrifice, though in different degrees. The painter had repreſented the prieſt 
Calchas in great affliction, Ulyſſes much more ſad, and Menelaus, the victim's uncle, with all the grief it was 
poſſible for a countenance to expreſs: Agamemnon, the princeſs's father ſtill remained, All the lineaments of 
_ forrow were, however, exhauſted. Nature was called in to the ſupport of Art. It is not natural for a father 

to ſee his daughter ſacrificed; it was ſufficient he obeyed the gods who required it, and he was at liberty 
to abandon himſelf to all the exceſs of ſorrow. Accordingly the painter, not being able to expreſs that of 
the father, choſe to throw a veil over his face, leaving the ſpectators to judge of what paſſed in his heart. 

Apelles, whom fame has placed above all other painters, appeared in the 112th olympiad, He was the ſon 
of Pythius, of the iſland of Cos, and the diſciple of Pampbids He is ſometimes called an Epheſian, becauſe 
he ſettled at Epheſus, where, doubtleſs, a perſon of his merit ſoon obtained the freedom of the city. He 
had the glory of contributing more to the perfection of the Art than all the reſt of the painters ; not only 
by his excellent works, but alſo by his writings, having compoſed three volumes on the principal ſecrets of paint- 
ing, which ſubſiſted in the time of Pliny, but unfortunately have not been handed down to us. 

His chief excellency lay in the graces, that is, ſomething free, noble, and at the ſame time beautiful, which 
moves the heart, whilſt it informs the mind. | 

His ſupreme excellency in painting was not the only merit of Apelles. Polite learning, knowledge of the 
world, and his affable, elegant behaviour, rendered him highly agreeable to Alexander the Great, who did not 
diſdain to go often to the painter*s houſe, and be the firſt witneſs of the wonders performed by his pencil. This 
affection for a painter, Who was polite, agreeable, and full of wit, is not to be wondered at. A young monarch 
eaſily grows fond of a genius of this kind, who, with the goodneſs of his heart, unites the beauties of his mind 
and the delicacy of his pencil. This prince had ſo high an idea of Apelles, that he publiſhed an edict, declaring 
that it was his will that no other perſon ſhould paint him. | 

Apelles drew a great many pictures of Alexander, one of which was looked upon as the moſt finiſhed of his 
works. That monarch was repreſented in it with thunder in his hand. This picture was done for the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus. The hero's hand with the thunder in it, ſays Pliny, who had ſeen it, ſeem actually pro- 


jected from the piece. And tFat prince himſelf ſaid, that he reckoned two Alexanders, one of Philip, who was 
invincible; the other of Apelles, which was inimitable. | 


His Venus, called Anadyomene, that is, riſing from the ſea, was his maſter-piece, Pliny ſays, that this 


piece was celebrated by -the verſes of the greateſt poets, and that, if the painting was excelled by the poetry, 
it was alſo made illuſtrious by it. Apelles begun another at Cos, his native country, which, in his own opinion, 
and that of all judges, would have excelled the firſt ; but death put a ſtop to the work, when half finiſhed. - 
Apelles brought up ſeveral excellent diſciples, to whom his inventions were of great advantage: But Pliny 
ſays he had one ſecret which no body could ever diſcover, which was the compoſition of a certain varniſh, that 
he applied to his paintings, to preſerve them, during a long ſeries of ages, in all their freſhneſs and ſpirit, 
Ariſtides the Theban, one of the moſt famous cotemporaries of Apelles, was the firſt, who by genius and 
application eſtabliſhed unerring rules for expreſſing the ſoul, that is, the inmoſt workings of the mind. He ex- 
celled as well in the ſtrong and vehement, as the ſoft and tender paſſions : But his colouring had in it ſomething 
harſh and ſevere. | . 
Pliny tells us that he painted a moſt admirable piece exhibiting the ſtorming of a town, in which a mother 
was repreſented expiring by a wound ſhe had received in her boſom, and an infant creeping to ſuck at her breaſt, 
In the face of this woman, though dying, there appeared the warmeſt ſentiments, and the moſt paſſionate ſolli- 
citude of the maternal tenderneſs. She ſeemed to be ſenſible of her child's danger, and at the ſame time to be 
afraid, that inſtead of milk he would find only blood, Alexander was ſo fond of this piece, that, he cauſed it 
to be taken from Thebes where it was, and carried to Pella, the reputed place of his birth. 155115 
Protogenes, the Rhodian, contributed greatly to the perfection of painting. He at firſt employed himſelf 
only in painting ſhips, and lived in extreme poverty. But he afterwards, by the works he performed at Athens, 
became the admiration of the molt diſcerning people in the world. 
The moſt famous of his paintings was the Jalyſos; he was an hunter, ſon or grandſon of Apollo, ang fqunder 
of Rhodes, What was moſt admired in this piece was the froth at the dog's mouth. 
It would carry. us too far to mention abundance of other great painters, not ſo well known, or illuſtrious, as 
thoſe before ſpoken of, who did ſo much honour to Greece, It is very unfortunate that none of their works 
have come down to us, and that we are not capable of judging of their merit by our own eyes. We can com- 
pare the antique ſculpture of the Greeks with our own, becauſe we are certain we ſtill have ſome of the fineſt 
works of that kind antiquity produced. But we cannot judge in the ſame manner of the excellency of the ancient 
painters... That queſtion is not to be decided from mere relations. To underſtand that, it were neceſlary to 
have their pieces to compare with each other, and with ours. It muſt however be owned that, every thing con- 
ſidered, the prejudices are extremely in favour of the ancient maſters, In the time of Craſſus, whom Cicero 
introduces as a ſpeaker, in his books de Oratore, people could never ſufficiently admire the works of the ancient 
| Painters, and were ſoon tired with thoſe of the moderns; becauſe in the former there was a taſte of deſign and 
expreſſion, that perpetuated the raptures of the connoiſſeurs z and in the latter ſcarce any thing to be tound, but 
the variety of the colouring. * I do not know, ſays Craſſus, how it happens, that things which ſtrike us at 
_ kirſt view by their vivacity, and which even give us pleaſure by that ſurprize, almoſt as ſoon diſguſt and ſatiate 
x ; us, 
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| * "no long impreflisn 1 Whilſt, ou the concfary; we are never 
tired with contemplating the others, notwithſtanding all their implicity,” and'even the/groffheſs of their colour- 
ing.” Cicero does not give any reaſbn for theſe eſſtcta; but Dionyſtus Halicarnaffevs, who alſo Nved in the time 
of Auguſtus, does. The ancients, ſays he, were great deſigners,” and perfectly” ungerſtood all the grace and 
force of expremon,  though' their coſouring was fimple,” and did not abound with variety. But the moderoipain- 
ters, who excel in colouring and "ſhades, fall far ſhort in * do not treat the paſſions with the ſame 
ſucceſs. This double reftimony proves, that the ancients had ſucceeded no leſs in painting than in ſculpture, 
„e 4, 3.008 Fj Has £434 5 


and their ſuperiority in the latter no body ever conteſted. 0. E e 


MUSIC vas introduted into Greece by Pythagoras, who learned it in Egypt. Jamblichus gives us a great 
idea of it; when he aſſures us it was proper to allaying the paſſions; but he is certainly miſtaken, when he attri- 
butes the invention of it to this phlioſopher. It is ſaid he explained by different ſounds things which were not 

e by the ſenſes, and imagined a harmony in the heavens for regulating the courſes of the ſtars. The 
love he had for muſic, made him reduce to this Art things which ſeemed hardly to have the leaſt connection 
with it. mare, fs 49148 rh ty? e e YE ILY een eee t PF kak 38 30H tes 

The moſt celebrated philoſophers, who have left us treatiſes upon policy, as Plato and Ariſtotle; have parti. 
cularly recommended the teaching of muſic to young perſons: Among the Greeks it was an eſſential part of 
education. Beſides which, it has a neceſſary connection with that part of grammar called proſody: The ancients 
were perſuaded that muſic might greatly conduce to form the manners of youth, by introducing into them a 
kind of harmony, which might inchne them to whatever was laudable and polite; nothing, according to Plu- 
tarch, being of greater uſe than muſic to excite perſons at all times to virtuos actions, and eſpecially to com- 


front the dangers of waer. 


Muſic, by the ancient Greeks, was conſecrated to the ſervice of the go s, and the regulation of manners; and 


therefore they gave the preference to that which was'moſt' diſtinguiſhed by its gravity and ſimplicity. Each of 


theſe prevailed a long time, both with regard to vocal and inſtrumental muſic. Olympius, Terpander, and their 
diſciples at firſt uſed few ſtrings to the lyre, and little variety of ſinging. Notwithſtanding which, ſays Plutarch, 
all ſimple as the airs of theſe two muſicians were, as being confined to three or four ſtrings, they were the ad- 
miratior of all good judges. Pte Tr Js bak Helo yi Way (vr non 
Amphion'is held by ſome to be the inventor of the cithara. The cotemporaries of Amphion were Linus, 
Pierius, and Philammon. The laſt was father of the famous Thamyris, the fineſt voice of his time, and the 
rival of the muſes themſelves, | 18M 04 M e . ö 
Orpheus, that celebrated muſician, whoſe hiſtory is known to all the world, was the ſcholar of Linus. He 
flouriſhed before the Trojan war, being one of the Argonauts. 4 Me A 
Hyagnis is ſaid to have been the firſt player upon the flute. He was the father of Marſyas, to whom the 
invention of the flute is aſcribed. The latter ventured to challenge Apollo, who only came off victor, in this 
3 by joining his voice with the ſound of his lyre. | | 5 
erpander is ſaid to be the firſt who obtained the prize in the Carnian games. He is alſo famous for ap- 
peaſing a ſedition at Lacedæmon by his melodious ſongs, accompanied with the ſounds of his cithara. He like- 
wiſe'carried the prize four times ſucceſſively at the Pythian games. The lyre had, originally, but four ſtrings, 
which Terpander increaſed to ſeven. - This alteration greatly diſpleaſed the Lacedzmonians, among whom it 
was expreſsly forbad to change, or make any innovations in the ancient muſic, | | 
Phrynis, the Mitylenian, was a famous player on the harp, and is faid to have obtained the firſt prize of this 
inſtrument in the games of Panathenea, celebrated at Athens the fourth year of the Soth olympiad. This mu- 
fician may be conſidered as the author of the firſt alterations made in the ancient muſic, with regard to the ci-- 
thara. Theſe changes conſiſted, in the firſt place, in the addition of two new ſtrings to the ſeven, which com- 
poſed that inſtrument before him; in the ſecond place, in the compaſs and modulation, which had no longer the 
noble and manly ſimplicity of the ancient muſic. Ariſtophanes reproaches him with it, in his comedy, called 
the Clouds, wherein Juſtice ſpeaks, in theſe terms, of the ancient education of youth: They went together to 
the houſe of the player on the cithara—where they learned the hymn of the dreadful Pallas, or ſome other ſong, 
which they ſung according to the harmony delivered down to them from their anceſtors. If any of them ventured 
to ſing in a buffoon manner, or to introduce inflections of voice, like thoſe of Phrynis, which now prevail, he 
was puniſhed ſeverely. | 
Timotheus, one of the moſt noted muſician poets, greatly improved the cithara, by adding, according to- 
Pauſanias, four ſtrings to it; or, as Suidas tells us, the tenth and eleventh, the cithara conſiſting before of nine. 
Ariſtoxenes of Tarentum, according to Suidas, compoſed four-hundred and fifry-rwo volumes, of which only 
three books of © the Elements of Harmony* now remain, which is the moſt ancient treatiſe of muſic come down 
to us, He warmly attacked Pythagoras's ſyſtem of muſic. That philoſopher, with a view of eſtabliſhing an 
unalterable certainty in the Arts and Sciences in general, and in muſic in particular, endeavoured to withdraw 
its precepts from the fallacious evidence and report of the ſenſes, to ſubjeft them folely to the determinations” 
of reaſon, Conformable to this deſign, he was for having the harmonic powers, on muſical conſonance, in- 
ſtead of being ſubjected to the judgment of the ear, which he looked upon as an arbitrary meaſure of little cer- 
tainty, to be regulated entirely by the proportions of numbers, which are always the ſame. Ariſtoxenus, on the 
contrary, maintained, that to mathematical rules, and the ratio of proportions, it was neceſſary to add the judg- 
ment of the ear, to which it principally belonged to determine in what concerned muſic, He alſo attacked the 
fyſtem of Pythagoras in many other points. IRE {001 
As the ancient muſic was different from the modern, it is neceſſary to give ſome flight idea of it. In order to this 
it muſt be obſerved, that muſic had, at firſt, only three meaſures, which were-a tone higher than one another. 
The graveſt of the three was called the Doric; the higheſt the Lydian ; and the middle, or mean, the Phrygian: 
So that the Doric and Lydian included between them the ſpace of two tones, or a third major: By dividing 
this interval into ſemi-tones, room was made for two other meaſures, the Tonic and the Molian; the firſt of 
which was inſerted between the Doric and Phrygian ; the ſecond between the Phrygian and Lydian. Other mea- 
ſures were afterwards added, which took their denomination from the five firſt, prefixing the prepoſition vrig, 
above, for thoſe above, and the prepoſition urs, below, for thoſe below. - 5 | | 
The vocal ſymphony neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſeveral voices, becauſe one perſon cannot ſing ſeveral parts at the 
ſame time. When ſeveral perſons ſung in concert together, it was either in uniſon, which was called homopho- 
ny; or in the octave, and even the double octave ; and this was termed antiphony. It is believed the ancients - 
uſed alſo a third manner, which conſiſted in ſinging to a tercet or third. _ | 5 e 
The inſtrumental ſymphony, among the ancients, had the ſame differences as the vocal; that is, ſeveral in - 
ſtruments might play together in the uniſon, the octave, or the third. W "Js 9 
It has been a matter of diſpute for above dwo ages, whether the modern muſic is actually ſuperior to that 


practiſed by the ancient Greeks ; and, indeed, this is a queſtion impoſſible to be decided. It is not with _ 
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as with ſculpture. In the latter the cauſe may be tried, by the evidence of the performances to be produced 
on both ſides; but no mulical work of theirs is come down to us, to make us ſenſible of its value, and to ena- 
ble us to judge by our own experience, whether it be as excellent as our own. The wonderful effects it is ſaid 
to have produced, do not ſeem ſufficiently deciſive. | eee FEA : 
There are, indeed, ſtil extant, treatiſes on didactics, as well Greek as Latin, which may lead us to the the- 
ory of this Art: But can we conclude any thing very certain from them, in regard to the practice of it? This 
may give us ſome light; but precepts are exceeding remote from execution. Would treatiſes upon poetry be 
alone ſufficient to inform us, whether the modern ought to be preferred to the ancient poets? 

In this uncertainty with regard to the matter in queſtion, there is a prejudice very much in favour of the an- 
cents, which ought, at leaſt, to make us ſuſpend our judgment. It is allowed that the Greeks had wonderſul 
talents fer all the Arts; that they cultivated them with extraordinary ſucceſs, and carried moſt of them to a 
furpriſing degree of perfection. In architecture, ſculpture, and painting, no body diſputes their ſupreme ex- 
cellency. Now, of all theſe Arts, there is not any ſo anciently or generally cultivated as muſic. This was not 
done only by a few 1 perſons, who made it their profeſſion, as in the other Arts; but by all in general 
who had any care taken of their education, of which the ſtudy of muſic was an eſſential part. I was of gene- 
ral uſe at ſolemn feſtivals, ſacrifices, and eſpecially at meals, which were almoſt always attended with concerts, in 
which their principal joy and refinements conſiſted, There were public diſputes and prizes for thoſe who diſtin - 

iſhed themſelves in it. And it had a very peculiar ſhare in chorus's and tragedies. - The magnificence and 
perfection to which Athens role, in every thing elſe relating to the public ſhews, is well known: And can we ima- 

ine that cit „ N only muſic ? Can we believe that thoſe Attic ears, ſo refined and exquiſite in reſpect to 
S ſound of words in common diſcourſe, were leſs ſo with regard to the concerts of vocal and inſtrumental mu- 
fic, ſo much uſed in their chorus, and in which that moſt ſenſible and uſual pleaſure of Athens conſiſted ? If we 
conſider the Greeks, inclined, as they were, to diverſions, and educated, from their earlieſt youth, in a taſte 
for concerts, with that inventive and induſtrious genius they were known to have for all the Arts, it is natu- 
ral to conclude, that they mult have excelled in muſic as well as in all other Arts. This is the ſole concluſion 
we make, without pretending to determine the preference in favour of either the ancients or -moderns. 

We have purpoſely neglected to mention the perfection to which the Hebrews ſingers might have attained 
with regard to vocal and inſtrumental muſic, to avoid intermixing a ſpecies entirely ſacred, and devoted to re- 
ſigion, with one wholly profane, and abandoned to idolatry, and all the exceſſes conſequential of it. We may pre- 
ſume that theſe 9 18 to whom the holy ſcripture ſeems to aſcribe a kind of inſpiration, and the gift of prophe- 
cy, not to compole prophetic pſalms, but to fing them in an ardent manner, full of zeal and rapture, had car- 
ried the Science of ſinging to as great a perfection as poſſible. It was, doubtleſs, a grand, noble, and ſublime 
kind of muſic, wherein every thing was proportioned to the majeſty of its object, the great Jehovah, who, we 
may add, was its author : For he had condeſcended to form his miniſters and ſingers himſelf, and to inſtruct 
them in the manner it pleaſed him to have his praiſes celebrated. It is eaſy to conceive, that the Levites, ſo nu- 
merous as they were, deſtined from father to ſon to this ſole exerciſe, taught by the moſt ſkilful maſters, and 
formed by long and continual habit, muſt have attained great excellency, and, at length, become conſummate in 
all the beauties and delicacies of an art, in which they paſſed their whole lives. | | 

ELOQUENCE has always flouriſhed in a free people; and Greece was remarkable for it. Indeed, it is to 
them, during this ſecond age of literature, that it owes its origin, at leaſt, that ſpecies of it which is proper for 
diſcourſes and harangues in public. For eloquence was but little known among the Aſſyrians and Pertians, who 
were always under deſpotic government; and it is obſerved of the Egyptians, that, in order to elude the conſe- 
quence of a falſe eloquence, they rejected the true. 


On the contrary, among the Greeks who had all of them a ſhare of the government, to ſpeak well was the 


direct way to riches and honour. It is, therefore, no wonder, that eloquence was ſo much ſtudied in Greece, 
nor that Greece ſhould abound in men ſo famous for it. For, ſince eloquence was the means of railing the moſt 
private men to the moſt conſpicuous honours, every perſon who had any ambition, and conſidered himſelf 
as the maker of his own fortune, and that he might poſſibly raiſe himſelf to ſome high degree in the ſtate, it is 
natural to think, would uſe his utmoſt endeavours, and purſue the moſt likely method to accompliſh it; and no- 
thing is more likely to ſucceed, in a popular government, than eloquence, 

But it was, principally, at Athens that it ſhined with the greateſt luſtre. Pericles was the moſt eloquent man of 
his time. It was commonly ſaid, that the goddeſs of perſuaſion fat upon his lips ; and that even when he had the 
worſt of the contention, he perſuaded the audience, contrary to their ſenſes and ſentiments, that he had carried the 
victory againſt his adverſary. The power of the eloquence of Pericles conſiſted in the ſtrength of his thoughts, 
and in a lively, cloſe, and extremely conciſe turn of expreſſion. Alcibiades and Thucydides followed him in that; 
there being more thought than words in their ſpeeches. Lyſias appeared afterwards ; he had the force of Peri- 
cles, but was not ſo conciſe. Iſocrates charmed the Athenians by his round periods and cadence, and began to 
make them ſenſible of that ſweet harmony which raviſhes the audience. - Every orator has a diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafter of his own. Plato, in his apology for Socrates, diſplayed an elegance and ſublimity of ſtyle, ſupported 
with great ſolidity of judgment. Heſperides had a very ſingular talent for painting the manners and affecting 
his audience, He was cotemporary with Demoſthenes, who ſurpaſſed him in elevation of genius, and by the ve- 
hemence of his eloquence. This laſt is ſometimes ſo conciſe, and ſo nervous, that there 1s nothing to be found 
in his harangues either too much or too little. That which diſtinguiſhes him is the violence of the emotions he 
excites, It 1s by the rapidity of his courſe, that he bears down and carries all before him : And to ſum up his 
character, his oration for Cteſiphon anſweys to the idea we ought to have of perfect eloquence. In this cauſe, 
he had Zſchines not ſo much his rival as his enemy; his ſtyle indeed was more copious and ornamented, but 
not ſo vehement, and to whom nature had ſupplied what he wanted of Art and ſtudy. 

Lycurgus, Dinarchus, and Demades lived at the ſame time; for the age of Demoſthenes was the age of elo- 
quence. Though they had not all the ſame genius, they agreed in the taſte of the true and ſimple: And equally 
avoided all exceſs and affectation. 1 

After the death of theſe great orators, eloquence took inſenſibly another turn: Something ſoft and effeminate 
ſucceeded to that natural air and beauty of eloquence without diſguiſe : A florid, ornamented, and wanton ſtyle 
took place of the maſculine, grave, and auſtere ; and by an imperceptible, but always increaſing decline, it was 
at laſt ſunk ſo low that it could ſcarce be known for itſelf. This alteration and decay began by Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, Inſtead of that manly and natural beauty, that noble and ancient ſimplicity, that air of dignity and gran- 
deur, which had acquired it univerſal reſpe&, and unlimited emp over the minds and paſſions of mankind ; 
its rival, I mean falſe eloquence, from the delightful regions of Aſia, tacitly laboured to ſupplant it, made uſe 
of paint and glaring colours for that- purpoſe, and aſſumed ſuch ornaments as were beſt ſuited to dazzle the eyes, 
and elude the judgment. This laſt comer, with no other merit than that of a ſplendid but vain attire, though 
a ſtranger, at length eſtabliſhed herſelf in all the cities of Greece, ro the excluſion of the other, a native of 
ir country, who ſaw herſclt expoſed to the contempt, and even inſults of thoſe, who had formerly ſo long and 
lo juſtly admired her. | ; 
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had probably profited by the converſation of Socratgs. 
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POE TR flouriſhed in Greece before the days of Homer: We mean the Lyric, that is, hymns and odes which 


were imployed in celebrating the praiſes of the deity. The more ancient the Greek poets, were, the more their 
poetry feſembled that of the Hebrews, This is all that can, with certainty be {aid of theſe ancient poets; for, 
though the names of Linus, Orpheus, and Amphion are famous, their hiſtory is ſo involved in fable, that it 
is perhaps impoſſible to give any tolerable idea of their poetry. Let us therefore leave theſe ancient bards, and 
proceed to tie nine famous Lyric poets of Greece. e 0: hoibuit NAH N i lain | 
Steſichorus, whom Petavius places in the year of the world 33724 about the 38th olympiad, ſeems to be 
the moſt ancient: He ſung upon his harp the famous wars and celebrated exploits of great captains, — Sappho, 
who lived at the ſame time, had a wonderful ſweetneſs and delicacy in her odes. We owe to her the invention 
of that ſmooth running verſe, ſo proper for ſubjects that are to be ſung in a ſoft agreeable manner, —Alczys, 
full of force and majeſty, took a loftier flight, and attacked the tyrants. He was very capable of great things, 


but he ſometimes amuſed himſelf with trifles, which he ought to have negleCted. — Simonides, who is ve 
moving and pathetic, excelled in mournful deſcriptions.— Pindar ſurpaſſed all the Lyric poets in the greatneſs 


of his defign, in the variety of thoughts, in the boldneſs of the figures, and in the happy turn of the expreſſion : 
Free from the ordinary ties and rules of ſpeech, he moves and aſtoniſhes with his cadences and numbers, which 
augment its force, Sometimes he ſoars upwards with a continued flight, till we loſe ſight of him: Sometimes 


he makes ſtarts and ſallies, and proceeds with that impetuous rapidity, till he is loſt in the immenſe depth of his 


own ideas. Pauſanias tells us, that the character of a poet was really and truly conſecrated in his perſon, by the 
god of poets himſelf, who was pleaſed, by an expreſs oracle, to order the inhabitants of Delphos to ſet apart 
for Pindar one half of the firſt fruit-offering brought by the religious to his ſhrine 3 and to allow him a place in 
his temple, where in an iron chair he was uſed to fit, and ſing his hymns in honour of that god. This chair 
was remaining in the days of Pauſanias (ſeveral hundred years after) to whom it was ſnhewn as a relic not unwor- 
thy of the ſanity and magnificence of that place. Pan, likewiſe, another muſical divinity, is reported to have 
ſkipped and jumped for joy, while the nymphs were dancing in honour of the birth of that prince of 2 hu poe- 
try; and to have been afterwards ſo much delighted with his compoſitions, as to have ſung his odes, even 
in the hearing of the poet himſelf. Unhappily for us, and, indeed, for Pindar, thoſe parts of his works, which 
procured him theſe extraordinary teſtimonies from the gods (or, rather, from mortals, who, by the invention of 
theſe fables, meant only to expreſs the high opinion they entertained of this great poet) are all loſt: I mean, his 
hymns to the ſeveral deities of the heathen world. And even of thoſe writings, to which his leſs extravagant, but 
more ſerious, and more laſting glory is owing ; only the leaſt, and, according to ſome authors, the worſt part 
is now remaining. Theſe are his odes inſcribed to the conquerors in the four ſacred games of Greece. By theſe 
odes, therefore, we are now left to judge of the merit of Pindar, as they are the only living evidences of his 
character. However theſe, which have eſcaped the injuries of time, are ſufficient to immortalize. the merit of 
this great pbet.— Anacreon, in his odes, deſcribes love, pleaſure, and play, in an eaſy, flowing, ſweet, and 
tender ſtyle, — With regard to the other three Lyric poets of Greece, Bachilides, Alcman, and Ibicus, they are 
but little known 3 though, perhaps, as much as they deſerve. . 

We are obliged to the Greeks for the Epic poem, and Homer, that prince of Grecian poets, is the fa- 
ther of it. His Iliad is the fineſt production of the human mind; in which the beautiful order of the de- 
fign, the nobleneſs of the expreſſions, and the delicacy and paſſion of the ſentiments z the variety of well choſen 
epithets, metaphors, and ſimile's; are as much to be admired, as they are inimitable. Homer is both copious 
and conciſe, grave and delightful. He treats every ſubject in a ſublime manner, and matters of the ſmalleſt im- 
Portance with purity and juſtneſs. Homer is univerſally acknowledged to have had the greateſt invention of 
any writer whatever. It is therefore no wonder that he has always been acknowledged the greateſt of poets, 
as he excelled in that which is the very foundation of poetry. It is the inyention that in different degrees diſtin- 
guiſhes all great genius's : The utmoſt ſtretch of human ſtudy, learning and induſtry, which maſter every thing 
beſides, can never attain to this: It furniſhes Art with all her materials; for Art is only like a prudent ſteward 
that lives. on managing the riches of nature. Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judgment, there is 
not a ſingle beauty in them, to which the invention muſt not contribute. As, in the molt regular gardens, Art 
can only reduce the beauties of nature to more regularity, and ſuch a figure which the common eye can better 
take in, and is therefore more entertained with. After he has given in the Iliad the moſt lively repreſentation 
of the pernicious diſorders which the anger of Achilles had raiſed. in the Grecian camp, in the Odyſſey, he repre- 
ſents a wiſe man toſſed about in the ſea of adverſity, always expoſed to new dangers, and conſtantly iuperior 
to his bad fortune: And in the perſon. of Ulyſſes, he ſhews us what prudence and virtue can accompliſh. 

Heſiod is famous for his fine genius and the ſweetneſs of his verſe. I doubt if we ſhould call his Theogony a 
true Epic poem, What ſeems chiefly blameable in Heſiod, is, his want of variety: Almolt all his images are 
drawn from thunder, earthquakes, and conflagrations; which, however noble, offend the reader by too frequent 
repetitions. | 

Tragedy was at firſt only a ſimple chorus, which ſung the praiſes of Bacchus. Theſpis led about in a Waggon, 


through the towns of Attica, a company of this kind of actors, bedaubed with les of wine. ZEfchylus gave 


them buſkins and a more decent maſk; he made his actors mount a theatre, and act greater and nobler pieces. 
Sophocles and Euripides augmented the pomp and ſhew, brought the pom to perfection, and diſcovered the 


Art of intereſting and engaging the chorus in all the action. 
We may confine the Greek tragedy, or that which flouriſhed in the ſecond age of literature, to thoſe fifty 


years which ſucceeded the expedition of Xerxes; that is, to the epocha when the Arts and Sciences ſo greatly 


flouriſhed in Greece; for both before and after that bad taſte and 1gnorance prevailed. Cimon having brought 
back the bones of Theſeus, the Athenians eſtabliſhed on this occaſion a trial of ſkill, or literary combat, among 
the tragic poets, Inſtead of a goat, which formerly was the reward of the beſt ſinger or performer, the victor 
received an honourable recompence, amidſt the applauſes of all the aſſembly. The prize, or crown, was often 
adjudged to ZEſchylus, who was the honour of the ſtage. | 

Sophocles, though very young, entered the lifts ; and having preſented his firſt piece, he carried the prize, 
againſt his antagoniſt. By this means this young tragedian attained the government vf the theatre, or rather 
ſhared it with Euripides; for /Eſchylus had given it up, and retired into Sicily. Let us now examine the diffe- 
rent characters of theſe three great dramatic poets. 

Aſchylus has elevation, and his ideas are perfectly noble; but he ſometimes ſwells in his poems inſtead of 
deing truly great. His fictions are prodigious, his perſons monſtrous, and his images too large. 

Euripides excels in the expreſſions of love and fury : He is tender, paſſionate, and pathetic. His Andro- 
mache made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the Abderites, that they were ſeized with a kind of madneſs. Their 
imagination was ſo diſordered by the repreſentation of that piece, that they looked and ſpoke like perſons who 
had loſt the uſe of their reaſon. Though Euripides, ſays Longinus, is not naturally inclined to what we call the 
great, vet he never fails to riſe, when the ſubject requires it; and he is happy in giving to the meſt common 
thoughts a certain turn of expreſſion, which renders them ſublime, The morals of this poet are very fine; he 


Sophocles 


Pad 
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Sophocles paints things in their proper colours 3 no poet ever made a better uſe of terror and compaſſion, the 
two great reſources of the tragic poem; this has rendered his Oedipus the moſt perfect model, and the moſt 
regular piece of the dramatic kind, left us by the ancients. In ſhort, the true character of Sophocles conſiſts in 
his, that he repreſents and exhibits man ſuch as he ought to be, while he paints him as he really is; and that he 
3,mbelliſhes all his delineations, by preſerving the manners he intended the perſon ſhould have. "Theſe poets were 
not ſatisfied with pleaſing only ; they ſtudied to inſtruct alſo. In this view they exhibited the paſſions on the 
ſtage, in order to cute them. Tragedy, after this, declined, during this ſecond age of literature; nor could any, 
or all of them, who mounted the theatre, as Lycophron and Soſiſtheus, maintain the honour of the buſkin. 

Comedy was invented, or, at leaſt, brought to perfection, by the Athenians, who were naturally given to 
raillery. Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes, the firſt famous writers of comedy, appeared all at the ſame 
time, during the Peloponneſian war. The poetry of Eupolis did not want its beauties, but he was too ſevere in 
reproving the vices and follies of mankind. He was drowned in the Helleſpont, in the war againſt the Lacede- 
monians, upon which occaſion the Athenians made a decree, that no poet ſhould ever bears arms. Cratinus had 
ſtrength a boldneſs ; he was particularly formidable to the great, whom he expoſed upon the tage without 
regard to their rank. Ariſtophanes was of a vehement ſpirit; a genius turned to raillery 3 wit free and elevated, 
and courage not to fear the perſon, hen vice was to be reproved. But theſe reformets of mankind ill agreed 
eee and each of them, in his rivalſhip for fame, hath left us no very amiable picture of his brother 
bard; 011 | | 
Comedy was now divided into ancient and modern. At firſt, the ſubje& and the names of the actors were 
real: Afterwards, the drama was formed on hiſtory, but the names of the actors were invented: And, at laſt, 
both the ſtory and actors were formed by the poet. The liberty theſe poets were indulged in, was much abuſed. Not 
content with expoſing the names and characters of the perſons whom they repreſented on the ſtage, they made them 
almoſt appear themſelves by maſks, drawn with the utmoſt reſemblance, Indeed, we are to expect but little Impar- 
ciality from ſatiriſts of any age: The virtue of Pericles could not defend him from the virulence of Cratinus, 
nor the wiſdom of Socrates from the petulance of Ariſtophanes. This exceſs induced the government to put a 
ſtop to it,” by obliging the actors not to wear maſks, and the poets not to name the perſons; and from hence the 
other ſpecies of comedy, already mentioned, derived its origin. 

BOTANY was not greatly cultivated during this ſecond age of the Arts and Sciences; and though doubtleſs 
the nature of a great number of plants was known both to the ancient patriarchs and Egyptians, yet we are ſo 
entirely ignorant how far their knowledge extended, that we omitted mentioning this Art in our account of the 
firſt age of the Arts and Sciences. Solomon, that venerable eaſtern ſage, though born to a throne, and deſtined 
to reign over a powerful people, was ſo ſtrongly addicted to the ſtudy of plants and, herbs, that he is in ſcripture 
{aid to have known them all, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyſſop that grows upon the wall. But, however 
knowing Solomon might be in this reſpect, yet it is certain, we are at preſent no competent judges, how far his 
knowledge might have reached, and conſequently cannot determine poſitively with regard to the ſtate of botan 
in his time. And, as we would willingly avoid advancing imaginary facts for hiſtorical truths, we ſhall pats 
the 2 of botany during the ages which intervened between Solomon and Hippocrates, the great founder of 

hyſic. 

n This phyſician has interſperſed in his works the names of plants moſt known at that time among the Greeks, 
with accounts of their uſes and virtues: But he left their deſcription to Craterus, the moſt celebrated botaniſt of 
that time. Dioſcorides, however, charges both Craterus, and Andreas Medicus, his cotemporary, with having 
left many uſeful roots and herbs imperfe&ly deſcribed. But, notwithſtanding the werks of Craterus might have 
been impertect, it is certain we have ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs for want of them; ſince, in all probability, he 
. deſcribed the plants mentioned by Hippocrates. 

The next botaniſt who appeared was Theophraſtus, the ſon of Melanthus, a fuller of cloth. This author juſtly 
deſerves the higheſt encomiums for his hiſtory of plants, and his treatiſe, intitled, @urixav air: 2:2aiz , ory 
eight books concerning the cauſes of plants,“ of which, the firſt ſix only have reached our hands. He was firſt 
called Tytramo, according to Diogenes Laertius; but was afterwards called Theophraſtus by Ariſtotle, on ac- 
count of his uncommon eloquence, He is ſaid to have had two-thouſand diſciples at one time, a circumſtance 
which ſufficiently proves the reputation he had acquired. 

OPTICS was not greatly known during this ſecond age of literature; tho', perhaps, it is impoſſible to diſto- 
ver how far their knowledge of this Science extended. A fact, not a little curious, will ſhew us, that Phidias, 
the famous Grecian ſculptor, was not ignorant of the rules of optics: Alcamenes and he were each employed 
to make a ſtatue of Minerva, in order that the fineſt of them might be choſen, and placed on a very high co- 
lumn. When the two ſtatues were finiſhed, they were expoſed to the view of the public. The Minerva of Al- 
camenes, when ſeen near, ſeemed admirable, and carried all the voices. That of Phidias, on the contrary, was 
thought inſupportable ; a great open mouth, noſtrils which * Gays in, and ſomething rude and groſs 
appeared throughout the whole viſage. Phidias and his ſtatue were ridiculed,” Set them, ſaid he, where they 
ought to be placed : Which was accordingly done alternately, The Minerva of Alcamenes appeared then like 
nothing, whilſt that of Phidias had a wonderful effect from its air of grandeur and majeſty, which the people 
could never ſufficiently admire. Phidias received the. approbation his rival had before, who retired with ſhame 
and confuſion, very much repenting that he had not learned the rules of optics. But, notwithſtanding the anci- 
ents were acquainted with ſome of the rules of optics, that Science owes its perfection to the immortal Sir Iſaac 
Newton, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 

MECHANICS was greatly cultivated during this ſecond age of literature. Cteſiphon, and his ſon Metage- 
nes, invented machines for carrying the great ſtones, pillars, and architraves, for the building the famous tem- 
ple of Diana at Epheſus, from the quarries. A deſcription of theſe machines may be ſeen in Vitruvius; who, 
alſo, deſcribes the machines uſed by the Greeks to raiſe large weights. The machines invented by Archimedes 
for the defence of Syracuſe, when beſieged by the Romans, are celebrated in hiſtory, Plutarch tells us, that he 
diſcharged, on the Roman fleet, from one of his engines, ſtones which weighed twelve-hundred and fifty pounds 
each, At the ſame time ſeveral other machines, which were not viſible without the walls, played inceſſantly on 
their ſhips, and overwhelmed them with ſhowers of ſtones, rafters, and beams pointed with iron; ſo that the 
Roman conſul, being at a loſs what to do, retired with all poſſible haſte, and ſent orders for his land forces to do 
the ſame; for the attack on the land ſide was attended with no better ſucceſs, the ranks being broken, and 
tirown into the utmoſt confuſion, by the ſtones and darts, which flew from the machines with ſuch noiſe, force, 
and rapidity, that, they ſtruck the Romans with terror, and daſhed all to pieces before them. And the ſoldiers 
were ſo terrified, that if they ſaw upon the walls only a ſmall cord, or the leaſt piece of wood, they turned their 
backs, and fled, crying out, that Archimedes was going to diſcharge ſome dreadful machine upon them. From 

ence, and a great many other circumſtances mentioned by hiſtorians, relating to theſe machines, we mult al- 

low that they excelled every thing invented by the moderns, notwithſtanding the progreſs the mechanic Arts 

have lately made in Europe. And it is to be lamented, that none of the hiſtorians have given us a deſcription 

of theſe machines, and the manner in which their operations were performed; ae, doubtleſs, their 2 
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lations, greatly contri- 


receding. 
n Virgil Horace, Juvenal, Lucretius, Ovid, and others, carried poetry to a great degree of perfection, and 
equalled the Greeks. Cicero brought eloquence to the greateſt height at Rome, and equalled, if not excel- 
led, Demoſthenes himſelf. Vitruvius imitated: the Greek architects, and introduced, among the Romans, a 
true taſte in building. Painting and ſculpture were alſo in great reputation, but, perhaps, none of the Ro- 
man artiſts ever came up to thoſe of the ancient Greeks, ith regard to philoſophy, the Romans followed 
different ſects, according as they found their principles moſt agreeable to their taſte. Thus, Cato preferred 
the ſentiments of the Stoics, as moſt conformable to the auſterity of his manners. The calm and ſweet temper 
of Cicero made him incline to the academics. The love of pleaſure made Cæſar embrace the tenets of Epicu- 
rus. Under the emperors, the circumſtances of the times made philoſophy take different forms. The Romans, 
having become the ſport of the fantaſtic humour and cruelty of Tiberius and Caius, ſought and found, in the 
doctrines of Zeno, a firmneſs neceſſary to ſupport them under their misfortunes ; and, accordingly, they put 
their philoſophy in practice. But the attacks of Domitian were ſo violent, that they yielded, and were no longer 
the firm philoſophers. Adrian and Antoninus, who were lovers of pleaſure, encouraged and honoured it : But 
Rome had now no philoſophers of its own; they were all Greeks who profeſſed it there, as Epictetus, Plutarch, 
Taurus, Apollonius, Numenius, and a great many others. At laſt, philoſophy, being infected with the vices of 
its profeſſors, fell entirely under the empire of Julian the Apoſtate; and magic ſupplied its place. 

Celſus and Galen, two very famous phyſicians, lived during this age; the former has always been greatly 
eſteemed, both by his own, and ſucceeding ages. Columella places him among the moſt famous authors of his 
time, and Pliny claſſes him among thoſe from whom he had extracted his natural hiſtory : The latter is famous for 
his commentaries on Hippocrates, and explaining the genuine principles of chat ancient phyſician, But the the- 
ory of Galen was very different from that of his illuſtrious predeceſſor. 

Galen aſſerted that fire, water, earth, and air, were the original and conſtituent principles of all the parts of 
the human machine, as well as of all other bodies in general. The qualities belonging to theſe elements or prin- 
ciples, are heat, cold, moiſture, and dryneſs. So long as one of theſe elements, or one of theſe qualities, does 
not predominate over the reſt, but is >; aca to the natural diſpoſition of the ſimilar parts; theſe parts are 
in a juſt temperature, and perform their functions as they ought to do. But when theſe qualities become faul- 
ty, either with reſpect to exceſs or defect, an intemperature ſucceeds, which, when arrived at a certain degree, 
hinders the functions from being performed as they ought, This temperature and intemperature, alſo, extend 
to the original parts, as they are compoſed of thoſe which are ſimilar. It muſt be, alſo, tarther obſerved, with 
reſpect to the organical parts, that they either are, or are not, in the ſtate they ought to be, according as they 
have, or have not, their ordinary bulk or figure; or, according as they are, or ate not, in the number or ſitua- 
ation they ought to be. If to theſe conſiderations we alſo add union, or the want of union, a thing common. 
both to the ſimilar and the organical parts, we ſhall have a knowledge both of the good and bad diſpoſition of the 
human body, in which health and diſeaſes conſiſt. Such was the theory eſtabliſhed by Galen, 1-50 NN 

Dioſcorides, who is, by moſt authors, ſuppoſed to have lived about the time of Nero, added conſiderably to. 
the improvement of botany. He ſurpaſſed all that had gone before him by his induſtry and diligence. In his 
works he has mentioned about ſix-hundred plants, four-hundred and ten of which he has either deſcribed or 
compared with thoſe which were better, or more univerſally known; but, with regard to the reſt, he has only 
given us their names and virtues. | | | ( 

Pliny enriched the world with a body of natural hiſtory, and the only one which the ancients, have left us. It 
muſt be owned that Pliny received too eaſily the informations of others; and that his works would have been of 
infinitely more ſervice to the public, had he made criticiſm and experiments keep pace with his reſearches. . His 
works are, however, with all their faults, of the greateſt uſe; and were his miſtakes properly pointed out, might 
be uſed, with the greateſt advantage, to convey into the minds of youth the richeſt ſtock of all the terms of the 
Latin tongue, together with ſuch branches of learning as are molt proper to adorn their minds, and afford them 

employment for the remainder of their lives. | 1 
: laudius Prolemy, who flouriſhed at Alexandria, in the ſecond century, greatly improved aſtronomy and 
geography, and procured himſelf an immortal reputation, by his excellent work, intitled, © Of the great con- 
ſtruction of the planets and ſtars; which we alſo call Almageſte, after the tranſlation which the Arabians every- 
where ſpread of it in the ninth century. Having collected the opinions of Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, and Poſidonius, 
on the conomy of the world, and adding to theſe his own peculiar opinions, he pretended that the carth Vas 
placed in the center of the univerſe ; that there are as many concentric. heavens as planets, above which was that 


of the fixed ſtars, which were all whirled round the earth in twenty-four hours, from eaſt to welt, by the 3 
ution 
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culiar motion, by which they made juſt the oppoſite revolution from weſt to eaſt, round the earth, ſome few 
months, tliat of the Tum in a year, and the others in ſeveral yearz. Some other aſtronomers, having obſerved 
more mot ions ſtill, multiplied the heavens as they pleaſad, to account for theſe appearances; and thought they 
had good reaſons for incloſing, within each other, no leſs than ſeyenty ſpheres concentric with earth. 

It muſt indeed be owned, that this contrivance of Ptolemyz together with all the additions of after · times, are 
repugnant to both reaſon and obſervation, and accordingly it was demoliſhed, by Copernicus and his followers, 


ſtructed mathematical inſtruments of a determined and certain utility, and to have imagined, in the heaven, an 
order, which, falſe as it was, yet in many reſpects enabled the obſervers to give a probable account of the mo- 
tions of the ſun and moon, to foretel eclipſes, and to improve geography by certain rules, This laft uſe 
Prolemy himſelf made of his aſtronomy ; for by the help of his initruments he was enabled to determine the 
latitude and longitude of places, and conſequently to conſſruct maps infinitely better than any of his predeceſſors. 
The maps of Hipparchus had been reformed by Poſidonius : Marin of Thyr reformed thoſe of Poſidonius, and 
theſe laſt were reformed by Ptolemy. 11 „ | | 
Alfter the time of Pcolemy and his ſucceſſors, an almoſt univerſal ignorance prevailed; and the monuments of 
learning, and the principles of the Arts and Sciences, were, except a few, buried in oblivion for near twelve cen- 


continues always the ſame: But what could geniuſes do, diſperſed and ſcattered as they always are; imployed 
about different objects, and left deſtitute of mutual aſſiſtance, to the ſingle lights of their own minds? Moſt dif- 
coveries have been the fruit of reading and converſation : Which, like the air we breathe, without reflecting 
upon it, ſupply life and vigour. The men we — of had not theſe helps; but, like the firſt inventors of Arts 
and Sciences, ſtand eclipſed by their illuſtrious ſucceſſors; who would have been themſelves eclipſed; in the ſame 
manner, had they lived firſt. The original inventor of the wheels and pinions might, in another century, have 
invented watches ; and Geber, had he lived in the times of Archimedes, might perhaps have equalled him. 
Almoſt all the geniuſes of theſe unhappy times ſtyled themſelves either poets or philoſophers. This was a title 
eaſy for them to aſſume, as it coſt them little; and which men too often flatter ee they owe to theit 
own native light. They thought it ſuperfluous to ſeek for the models of poetry in the dead languages of the 
Greeks and Romans, and inſtead of the true philoſophy of the ancients, they adopted only a barbarous and de- 
formed tradition of it. And with regard to their poetry, it conſiſted only of a fooliſh gingle of words. Inſtead 


which often require too much ſubtilty, and hence they became an abuſe of genius. Add to this the ſtate of ſla- 


whatever is great muſt always be owing to a liberty of acting and thinking; which muſt be reſtrained only by 
good ſenſe. To deliver mankind from barbariſm required one of theſe revolutions which give a new face to 
the world. The empire of the Greeks was deſtroyed, and its ſcattered remains of knowledge brought into Eu- 
rope. The invention of printing, and the patronage of the dukes of Medicis, and of Francis the Firſt, made 
Science revive, and light diſplay itſelf in every quarter. Mankind was, as it were, renewed, and, even in a 
more diſtinguiſhed manner than after the deluge, ſince there was now a renewal of minds, 


conſpicuous, either by ſome ſhining invention, the detection of ſome ancient error, or by plans of ſyſtems, which 
may one day contribute to form a general ſyſtem of the univerſe, or at leaſt to ſhew that it is impoſſible to 50 
formed. A new radiance ſeemed to illuminate every thing, the literary world came out from its chaos, and 
nature richly rewarded the indefatigable conſtancy of thoſe who had penetrated into its receſſes, and were exhi- 
biting its hidden treaſures to the admiration of the world, 

Languages and hiſtory, being neglected, now became the firſt ſtudy. The mind, releaſed from barbariſm, 
acted as in a ſtate of childhood, and laboured to collect ideas: But its faculties, by long diſuſe, were ſo be- 
numbed, as to be incapable of producing them at once, or in regular order, Memory was therefore the firſt 
faculty cultivated, as bang the moſt readily ſatisfied ; and the knowledge it procures, the moſt eaſily retained, 
Theſe reſtorers of literature did not begin, like the firſt of mankind, with the ſtudy of nature; for they had 
helps at hand, which the earlieſt ages wanted. The finiſhed performances of the ancients, by means of printing, 
and the generoſity of the great, now became eaſy to be procured, Hence, learning was to be acquired by read- 
ing; and the reading diſcoveries is attended with leſs pains than the making of them, The learned adopted 
indiſcriminately whatever the ancients delivered; tranſlated their works; wrote comments on them ; and, 
from a principle of blind gratitude, revered them, without making a proper eſtimation of their real value. 
Hence proceeded that ſwarm of ſcholars, ſo deeply ſkilled in the learned languages as to neglect their own, 
who, as a celebrated author obſerves, knew every thing of the ancients, except their beauties z and 2 them- 
ſelves with the pomp of learning. But the advantages which colt us leaſt, are uſually thofe we moſt value our- 
ſelves upon. There was, however, ſome kind of pretence for this vanity. Erudition and hiſtorical facts are an 
immenſe treaſure, which we ſeem to augment daily, by _ acquiſitions attended with little pain. On the other 
hand, the fund of Science and philoſophy being but ſmall, inſtead of increaſing it by dint of labour, we are often 
obliged to unlearn what we have obtained with difficulty: So that a ſcholar, with a great deal leſs merit, may 
ealily become more vain than a philoſopher, or even a poet. An inventive genius is ever diſſatisfied with its own 
progreſs ; becauſe it ſees much farther than it reaches, and the greateſt geniuſes often find, in their breaſts, a ſecret 
rigorous judge, which the applauſe of others may ſilence for a while, but can never corrupt. We are not there- 
fore to wonder that theſe ſcholars glory ſo much in their pompous province, notwithſtanding it often appears 
ricdiculous, thorny, and ſometimes barbarous. boy e e DO" Wy e RE 
- Indeed the preſent age, which ſeems deſtined to alter laws, and make an impartial diſtribution of Juſtice, 
Judges a little unfavourably of theſe ſet of men, formerly ſo famous. It is now become ſo reputable to ſlight 
them, that many even content themſelves with that ſingle merit. The preſent contempt caſt upon men of eru- 
dition ſeems like a puniſhment inflited on their pride, or a piece of revenge for the injudicious applauſe be- 
towed upon them by their cotemporaries: As if, by demoliſhing theſe idols, their very names were to be ſunk 
in oblivion : But, as all exceſſes are unjuſt, let us, with gratitude, enjoy the benefits ariſing from their labours. 
They, in order to enable us to cull what is uſeful from the works of the ancients, were obliged to collect droſs 


was cherefore neceſſary, and paved the way for polite learning. $8 | 5 
Mer cannot, however, long ſtudy the ancients, without diſcovering there is ſomething better than bare facts 
and words to be learned from their works. The beauties of theſe authors were ſoon obſerved : For a bare hint is 
abundantly ſufficient to make truth be taken notice of. It is impoſſible for the ancients to be more admired than 
they had been; but they began now to be more juſtly, though not judiciouſly, admired, They looked upon 
them as inimitable, otherwiſe than by copying them. 22 did they think it poſſible to expreſs any thing mp 
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jution of a primum mobile, imagined above the fixed ſtars 3 but at the ſame time each of the heavens had a pe- 


as we ſhall ſee in the next age of literature, However, it was a great improvement in Ptolemy to have con- 


turies. Thoſe unhappy times, however, were not leſs fruitful than others, in extraordinary geniueſs. Nature 


of ſtudying man, they devoted themſelves to frivolous queſtions about abſtract and metaphyſical eſſences; 


very in which nearly all Europe lay; together with the ravages of ſuperſtition, at once the child and parent 
of ignorance; and we ſhall be convinced that the reſtoration of learning and taſte was then impractical: For 


Here began the fourth age of the Arts and Sciences 3 that favourite age, every epocha of which is rendered 


With the purer metal, and would, doubtleſs, had they lived later, have ſeparated them as we have done. Erudition 
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but in the learned languages. It was not conſidered that the ſtudy of words is a tempotary inconvenience; uſeful 
in facilitating the ſtudy of things; but proving a real misfortune, when it retards Science: And conſequently 
that it was Picient to have familiarized themſelves with the Greek and Latin authors, and improved themſelves 
by their ſhining paſſages, without pretending to write in their language: Which is time and labour loſt, with 
regard to the advancement of knowledge. Neither did they reflect that, if numerous beauties of ſtyle in the an- 
cients are hid from us, numerous blemiſhes are likewiſe hid, or elſe miſtaken for beauties 3 and that all we can 
expect from a ſervile uſe of the language of the ancients is, the forming a motly ſtyle, from a number of different 
authors. This 8 in the firſt men of learning produced, in the ſixteenth century, a ſhoal of Latin poets, 
orators, and hiſtorians; the principal merit of whoſe works conſiſts entirely in the purity of the language, of 
which we are but incompetent judges. w | | 

Men of learning are, by degrees, recovered from this infatuation 3 and perhaps their cure is, in a great mea- 
fure, owing to the encouragement of-the great, who would willingly appear learned without the trouble attending 
ſtudy. Men now began to think that beautiful thoughts, inſtead of loſing any thing by being cloathed in a living 
language, had the advantage of being intelligible to vulgar readers; and that it was no merit to dreſs. ordinary or 
ridiculous notions in any language, eſpecially ſuch as are badly ſpoken. Hence the learned began to improve 
their own languages, and tried to expreſs in them the thoughts delivered by the ancients in theirs z and by this 
means the vulgar languages were enriched by numerous happy turns and phraſes. Nor did theſe authors ſtop 
here; they endeavoured, if poſſible, to excel the Greeks and Romans, and think without reſtraint. - Thus the 
imagination of the moderns was fired by that of the ancients; and thus all the great performances of the laſt 
and preſent century, in eloquence, hiſtory, poetry, and the different kinds of literature, were produced, 

Polite learning is ſo connected with the Arts bi peg tro that a turn for cultivating the one leads to improve 
the other. And indeed painting and ſculpture were much ſooner reſtored than poetry and muſic. For when 
the various works of the ancients began to be ſtudied, judicious artiſts were preſently ſtruck with thoſe obvious 
maſter-pieces of antiquity, which had eſcaped the fury of barbariſm. But the works of Praxiteles and Phidias 
could be imitated no otherwiſe than by exact copying. Hence Raphael and Michael Angelo ſoon brought this 
Art to a degree of perfection, which has not ſince been exceeded. It muſt not however be ſuppoſed that theſe 
artiſts equalled chols of ancient Greece. In the memoirs of M. de Thou, we have a remarkable inftance of the 
{uperiority of the ancient above the modern ſculptures, | 

M. de Thou, when young, went into Italy with M. de Foix, whom the court ſent thither. At Pavia, among 
other curioſities which Iſabella of Eſte, grandmother to the duke of Mantua, had diſpoſed with great care and 
order in a magnificent cabinet, M. de Thou was ſhewn an admirable piece of ſculpture; this was a Cupid 
ſleeping, made of the fine marble of Spezzia, by the celebrated Michael Angelo. De Foix, upon the account 
given him of this maſter-piece, went to ſee it. All his attendants, and de Thou himſelf, who had a very exquilite 
taſte for works of this kind, after having attentively conſidered it on all ſides, unanimouſly declared, that it infinite- 
ly exceeded every thing that could be ſaid of it. When they had admired it for ſome time, another Cupid was ſhewn 
them, that had been wrapped up in a piece of ſilk. This monument of antiquity (for it was no other than that 
made by the famous Praxiteles) was ſtill ſoiled with the earth out of which it had been taken. Upon comparing 
the one with the other, the whole company were aſhamed of having judged ſo much to the advantage of the 
firſt, and agreed, that the ancient Cupid ſeemed inſtinct with life, and the modern a mere block of marble with- 
out expreſſion. Some perſons of the houſe then aſſured them, that Michael Angelo, who was more ſincere than 
great artiſts generally are, had earneſtly requeſted the counteſs Iſabella, after having made her a preſent of his 


Cupid, and ſeen the other, that the ancient one ſhould be ſhewn laſt ; that the connoiſſeurs, on feeing them both, 


might judge how much the ancients excelled the moderns in works of this kind. But the moſt judicious 
are ſometimes miſtaken, as the ſame Michael Angelo has given us a proof, Having made the figure of a Cu- 
pid, he carried it to Rome; and after breaking off one of its arms which he kept, he buried the reſt in a 
op which he knew was to be dug. This figure being found, it was admired by the connoiſſeurs, and ſold 
or an antique to the cardinal San Gregorio. Michael Angelo ſoon undeceived them, by producing the arm 
he had kept. There is ſomething very extraordinary in having ability enough to imitate the ancients ſo per- 
fectly, as to deceive the eycs of the beſt judges; and, at the ſame time, ſo much modeſty, as to confeſs inge- 
nuouſly a great ſuperiority on their ſide, as we ſee Michael Angelo did. 

Painting and ſculpture, falling immediately under the ſenſes, could not fail of preceding poetry. The pal- 
pable, ocular beauties of the ancient ſculptures muſt much ſooner have affected the ſenſes, than the tranſient, 


mental beauties of the ancient writers could the imagination. And when the imagination had begun to taſte 


theſe tranſient beauties, the imitation of them, at firſt, muſt be imperfect ; not only on account of ſervility, but 
the being confined to a foreign language : Which are fetters to the imagination. Let us, for a moment, ſuppoſe 
that theſe painters and ſculptors could not have procured the ſame materials as the ancients had; and, like the 
men of erudition, inſtead of imitating theſe curious models, had been intent upon diſcovering the materials; 
this would certainly have retarded their progreſs, and, perhaps, they would never have been able to have attained 
the principal object of their enquiry, | a 

Another difficulty which retarded the progreſs of muſic was, that the moderns were obliged to invent the 
Art. Time had deſtroyed all the models of this kind left by the ancients ; at leaſt, the fragments of writers which 
remain, furniſh only obſcure intimations on this ſubject; or ſuch as rather ſurprize, than inſtruct us. And 
hence ſome moderns ſtrenuvuſly contend, that the moderns have carried this Art to greater perfection than the 


Greeks. But, as we have already obſerved, it is impoſſible to determine whether this opinion be well founded. 


Perhaps the ancient muſic was entirely different from the modern, and might excel the modern in melody, and 
be inferior to it in harmony. 

It would be a piece of injuſtice, on this occaſion, not to acknowledge the obligations we have to Italy ; from 
whence we received the Sciences, which now extended their influence over the greateſt part of Furope. It is to 
Italy we principally owe the polite Arts and good taſte ; of which the Italians have produced numberleſs ex- 
amples. | j! 

Copernicus, a native of Thorn, a city in Poland, and canon of the church of Warmie, revived the ſyſtem of 
Pythagoras. This ſyſtem he perfectly cleared, and by aſſiduous obſervations found it entirely agreeable to the 
ſtate of the heavens ; after thirty years labour, he publiſhed his obſervations, which ſurprized all the underſtand- 
ing and attentive -part of mankind, by making them perceive a moſt wonderful conformity and ſimpheity in 
an opinion hitherto rejected as abſurd. This hypotheſis ſuppoſed the ſun placed in the center, and the earth, 
with the - reſt of the planets, revolving, round kim, as we have ſhewn at large under the article COPERNICAN 
Syſtem. | | =o | | f 

ales, aſtronomer to the grand duke of Tuſcany, having conſtructed ſeveral teleſcopes, confirmed the 1 
tem of Copernicus, and diſcovered wonders in the ſtarry regions, till then hid from the ſight of mortals. The 
ſenators of Venice, who were moſt eminent both for their learning and their love of the public good, invited 
Galileo to come, and in their preſence, make a trial of his inſtruments, and ſhew them rhe wonders he had 
diſcovered in the heavenly bodicꝭ. He comp.icd with their deſires, and in a fine night, neither cold nor N 
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{her ſhewedithemy with his teleſcope, the new phænomena which were now every-where talked of, and which the 
learned refuſed to admit, becauſe it overthrew all their notions. That night was fatal to the ſyſtem of the 
ſchools ; and the perfect conformity which Galileo cauſed the Venetian nobility to remark, between the new ob- 
ſervations and the ſyſtem of Copernicus, greatly contributed to eſtabliſh it. For they obſerved that the planet 

Venus, which was then at its greateſt diſtance from the ſun, was half obſcured, and horned from ſide to fide, 
inftead'of appearing round and entirely lucid, as it does to the naked eye. 

In Copernicus's time his antagoniſts thought they had entirely confuted him, by telling him, that if the ſun 
was fixed,” and the planets revolved round him, Venus and Mercury muſt vary their phaſes as the moon did. 
Copernicus agreed that theſe conſequences were juſtly drawn ; and attributed the cauſe why the appearances were 
not viſible to the imperfeCtion of our ſight, and thoſe ſpurious rays which hinder us from judging either of the 
bigneſs, or exact form of the planets. But how would that great man have been tranſported, had he been 
able, like ourſelves, to perceive the full and creſcent of Venus, of which he found the neceſſity, without being 
able to convince others that it really had theſe appearances ! He would immediately and for ever have ruined 
the ſyſtem of the ſchools, which makes Mars to turn round the earth, at a uniform diſtance, had he but ſeen 
that planet, ſuch as our teleſcopes ſhew it us, viz. ſometimes receding from the earth to a prodigious diſtance, 
and diminiſhing both in ſhape and ſplendor, as it draws near its conſunction on the other ſide of the ſun ; then 
gradually appearing fifty or ſixty times bigger, as it approaches towards its oppoſition, and again draws very 
near the earth placed between it and the ſun, | 

But the greateſt objection urged againſt this ſyſtem, is, that it is directly contrary to ſcripture, and authorizes 
the irreligion of many philoſophers. * Ir is, ſay the e rg very ridiculous to think that it is for the ſake of 
man, that the ſtars ſparkle, the ſun riſes, and nature diſplays all its magnificence. If the planet Jupiter has four 
moons, it mult be in order to reflect light upon it during the night: But why ſhould light be conveyed where 
there are no inhabitants? The planets are then ſo many earths, and if the ſtars ſhine for themſelves like the ſun, it 
is certainly becauſe they light ſome other planets, We are therefore much in the wrong to attribute to our- 
ſelves the uſe and ſervice of the fires that ſparkle in the heaven: This hypotheſis proves they do not ſhine for us, 
but that we only make uſe of them“. 

Theſe objections, however, are eaſily anſwered ; for whether we make uſe of them only, or whether they are 
made entirely for us, it is ſtill one and the ſame thing. The omnipotent Creator alone knows for what particu- 
lar purpoſes he deſigned each of theſe fiery globes, which he in ſuch number, and with ſuch magnificence, has 
ſcattered around us. If we ſhould ſuppoſe him to have placed on each of the planets intelligent beings, there is 
nothing in the ſuppoſition any ways prejudicial to the glory of our Maker, and our own graticude : And though 
he ſhould make them the abode of ſo many different claſſes of creatures, we are not under leſs obligation to 
acknowledge the advantage of our condition, and thank him for having granted us the fight and uſe of theſe 
globes. His favours are not the leſs deſigned for us, becauſe others may alſo ſhare them with us in common. 
What-a raviſhing magnificence, and, at the ſame time, what an amazing ſimplicity, in the work of the Creator, 
thus to have placed the ſun in the center of the planetary choir, and make theſe maſſy globes revolve round it, 
without ſtopping each other, and perpetually receive, from that glorious ſtar, their light, their colour, and their 
life ! Each planet enjoys the favours of the ſun, in the ſame manner it would, were it the only revolving body in 
this ſyſtem, and the ſun made entirely for its own uſe. A parſimony ſubſiſting with effects ſo fruitful is, in this 
hypotheſis, an additional character of truth. 

And, with regard to its being contrary to ſcripture, nothing is more ridiculous: Copernicus himſelf ſaw the 

ſtars riſe and go down; and he ſaid, with 
truth; becauſe the motion of the earth really cauſes the ſun to riſe, or appear above the horizon, and ſet, or ſink 
below it. This hypotheſis therefore is equally agreeable to ſcripture, common ſenſe, and the moſt frequent and 
reiterated obſervations of the moderns. 

The progreſs of philoſophy was much ſlower than that of the liberal Arts, and polite learning. Not that it 
is more difficult to excel in the former than the latter : Excellency in both is equally difficult ; but the reading 
of ancient authors muſt have contributed more readily to promote a good taſte, and polite learning, than to ad- 
vance the natural Sciences. The ancients were incomparably better writers than NN The univerſe 
and reflection compoſed the firſt philoſophical book, and the ancients doubtleſs ſtudied it; but the moderns 
were obliged to repeat the ſame taſk ; for the ancients could not ſave them the labour: The greateſt part 
of their works were loſt ; and the remaining few being imperfect, or rendered uſeleſs by time, could give only 

glimmering and uncertain notions, in a ſubject ſo copious and diffuſive as eee 

The doctrine of the ſchoolmen, which contained all the pretended knowledge of the ages of ignorance, like- 
wiſe obſtructed the progrels of true 8 in its infancy. The republic of letters for a long ſeries of years 
thought themſelves poſſeſſed of Ariſtotle's philoſophy in its purity, notwithſtanding it was loaded with trivial or 
even abſurd additions, and darkened by the commentaries of the Arabians; never examining whether this bar- 
barous philoſophy was'the genuine work of that great man : So boundleſs was their veneration for antiquity. 
Hence multitudes, confirmed in their errors by education, became ſatisfied they were in the right, not ſo much 
as ſuſpecting it was poſſible for them to be in the wrong. And thus the imperfect part remaining of the Greek 
philolophy was hardly underſtood, when thoſe who wrote in imitation of the Greek poets and orators, rival- 
led, or perhaps excelled the originals. | | _ 

The numerous prejudices, which a blind admiration for antiquity had produced, derived an additional ſtrength 
from the bad uſe a few powerful divines made of the people's ſubjection. The poets had obtained permiſſion to 
celebrate the heathen deities, as the world was ſatisfied that the mention of ſuch deities could only be productive 
of innocent amuſement. But it was different with regard to philoſophy ; they either feared, or, at leaſt, pre- 
tended, that reaſon, when ſuffered to exert itſelf without reſtraint, might prove dangerous to chriſtianity ; fo far 
did they carry their fooliſh timidity. Alas! What has a religion, long and juſtly venerated by the people; a 
religion founded upon truth, and dictated by the God of nature himſelf; to fear from the reſearches of reaſon ! 
a Nothing ſurely : Inſtead of ſhaking, it ſupports it. A falſe religion, indeed, might juſtly fear its attacks; but 
a religion which is truth itſelf, the only object reaſon endeavours to diſcover, inſtead of dreading rejoices 
in its approach. Chriſtianity lends the neceſſary lights to philoſophy ; and if grace alone can convert unbe- 
levers, the ſilencing of unbelievers belongs to philoſophers. | 

Some of theſe gentlemen, however, had a more real intereſt to oppoſe the progreſs of philoſophy. Falſely 
perſuaded, that the faith of people is more firmly fixed by variety of different objects; and far from being con- 
tented with the proper veneration due to the myſteries of chriſtianity; they endeavoured to make their own pri- 
vate opinions pals for articles of faith, and ſhewed a greater concern for themſelves than for religion. 

Other divihes, more honeſt indeed, but equally dangerous, from different motives, joined the former. Not- 
withitanding the ſole intention of religion is to regulate our faith and manners, they imagined it was alſo intend- 
ed to teach us philoſophy and the ſyſtem of the world; which the benevolent Creator of the univerſe has expreſs]y 
lett to the enquiry of man. They did not reflect that the ſcriptures and the writings of the fathers were only 
intended ro ſhew us what we ought to believe and practife, and that common language was employed 0 all 
? | | | | IndLterent 


the reſt, the ſun riſes, the ſun ſets, without being afraid of offending 
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indifferent ſubjefts, However, theological tyranby, or prejudice;” prevailed. And a tribunal was erefted in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, the Indies, and America. This tribunal, unauthorized by religion, and whoſe name 


can hardly be pronounced without horror, condemned à great aſtronomer for aſſerting the motion of the earth; 

\ as pope Zachary had condemned a biſhop, ſome centuries before, for being of a different opinion with St. Auguſ. 
tine, with regard to the Antipodes; and believing their exiſtence, fix-hundred years before they were diſcovered 
by Columbus. Thus the abuſe of eccleſiaſtical authority, in conjunction with temporal power, filenced reaſon, 
and almoſt prohibited mankind from thinking. © | | 

Philoſophy, being thus attacked by ignorant or malicious enemies, took refuge among ſome extraordinary men, 
who, without entertaining the dangerous ambition of opening the eyes of their cotemporaries, Prepared, in ſi- 
lence and ſecrecy, that light, which afterwards, by inſenſible degrees, ſpread itſelf over the world. | 

At the head of theſe illuſtrious perſonages is juſtly placed the immortal Sir Francis Bacon, whoſe works me- 

rit peruſal more than praiſe ; and, though generally eſteemed, are too little conſulted, If we conſider the juſt and 

extenſive views of this prodigious man the infinite number of his objects; the nervouſneſs of his ſtyle z his ſu- 

blime imagery ; and his rigorous exactneſs; we ſhall, perhaps, eſteem him the greateſt, the moſt univerſal, and 

moſt eloquent of philoſophers, Bacon, born in the night of ignorance, was ſoon ſenſible that true philoſophy 

did not exiſt, notwithſtanding many, undoubtedly, thought they excelled in it ; for the more ignorant the age, 

the more confident it is of poſſeſſing all knowledge attainable by the human mind. He began with reviewing all 

the objects of natural knowledge; he divided the Sciences into different branches, making the moſt exact en- 

numeration of them; he examined what was then known of each; and drew up an immenſe catalogue of thoſe 

which yet remained to be diſcovered. This he publiſhed in his excellent work de Augmentis Scientiarum.“ In 

his Novum Organum Scientiarum* he has extended and improved his views, and abundantly ſhewn the ne- 

ceſſity of introducing, what was never thought of before, an experimental philoſophy, Deſpiſing all ſyſtems, 

he conſiders philoſophy as a Science, whoſe ſole tendency is to increaſe our knowledge and happineſs 3 | confines | 

it to the ſtudy of uſeful things, and often recommends the ſtudy of nature. His other philoſophical vritings are 
built on the ſame foundation; and their very titles declare their author to be a man of genius and extenſive 

knowledge, He there collects facts, compares experiments, and hints many others to be tried; and invites phi- 
loſophers to improve the Arts, which he eſteems the moſt eſſential part of human knowledge. He communi- 
cates, with a noble ſimplicity, his thoughts and conjectures, relating to objects which merit our attention. Na- 
tural philoſophy, morality, politics, and œconomics, were all perfectly underſtood by this ſublime and pene- 
trating genius; ſo that it is difficult to ſay whether we ought moſt to admire the richneſs he gives to all the ſub. 
jects he treats of, or the dignity with which he treats them. His philoſophical writings may be compared to 
the medicinal performances of Hippocrates 3 and, doubtleſs, would be as much ſtudied and admired, if men 
were as ſollicitous of improving their knowledge, as of preſerving their health. The works of thoſe who form 
a ſet are received with the greateſt applauſe ; but Bacon was not of that number; his philoſophy directly op- 
poſed it. The ſchool philoſophy, which flouriſhed in his time, could not be demoliſhed without new and bold opi- 
nions; but his philoſophy was too grave and ſolid to effect it. And, accordingly, this honour was reſerved for one 
of his ſucceſſors, | | : 

Des Cartes ſucceeded the great chancellor Bacon. This extraordinary perſon, whoſe fate has taken ſuch diffe- 
rent turns in leſs than a century, had all the neceſſary qualifications for changing the face of philoſophy, and de- 
2 the abſurd opinions of the ſchools. He had a lively imagination and ſtrong reaſon, extenſive knows 
ledge of his own, rather than derived from books; a daring ſpirit proper to encounter prevailing prejudices, 
and ſuch an independency as placed him above the neceſſity of diſſembling. Accordingly he experienced, in his 
life-time, the conſequences which generally attend thoſe who aſſume an aſcendeney over their cotemporaries. He 
had ſeveral etithuſiaſtic admirers, and many enemies. And, either knowing, or miſtruſting his own nation, he 
retired to a neighbouring country, which enjoyed the ſweets of liberty, that he might ſtudy without conſtraint 
or moleſtation; but though he was leſs deſirous of making followers, than deſerving them, perſecution purſued 
him to his retreat, Being thus perſecuted and reviled by foreigners, and badly treated at home, he'went into 
Sweden, where he ended his days: And, doubtleſs, never ſuſpected that his opinions would, for ſome time, be 
embraced by the whole philoſophic world. | 

Wie may conſider Des Cartes both as a geometrician and philoſopher. The mathematics, which he affected to 
flight, are now the moſt ſolid and inconteſtable part of his glory. Algebra, which was chiefly invented by the Ita- 
lians, and improved by Vieta and Harriot, made great progreſs in the hands of Des Cartes. One of his moſt 
conſiderable improvements is the method of indeterminates ; a moſt ingenious and ſubtile artifice, and has been 
fince ſucceſsfully employed in many enquiries. But what moſt contributed to render the name of this great man 
immortal, was his application of algebra to geometry, which is one of the moſt happy and extenſive thoughts 
that was ever conceived ; and will always prove a clue to lead us through the deepeſt reſearches, not only of the 
higher geometry, but of all the phyſico-mathematical Sciences. 1211s ' 

As a philoſopher, he was, 3 equally great, tho? not equally ſucceſsful, Geometry, which muſt by the nature 
of its object be continually advancing towards perfection, could not fail of making a conſiderable progreſs in ſuch a 
maſterly hand; and, indeed, the improvements it received were manifeſt to all the world. The ſtate of philoſophy, 
at that time, was but very indifferent: There was a neceſſity for beginning every part of it a- new; and the firſt 
beginnings of every Science are very difficult; and, perhaps, the merit of beginning is more than improving. 
Des Cartes, indeed, opened the road to us, but did not purſue it himſelf ſo far as is generally imagined by his 
followers; though the Sciences are more indebted to him than his adverſaries allow. His method, alone, was 
ſufficient to render him immortal; his dioptrics were the moſt grand and beautiful application of geometry to 
natural philoſophy, that had ever appeared before that time; and in all his works, not even excepting thoſe 
which are hardly read at preſent, the maſterly hand of an inventor is conſpicuous. If we judge impartially of his 
vortices, which are now almoſt rendered ridiculous, we muſt allow that ſcarce any thing better, - ar that time, 
could have been invented. The . aſtronomical obſervations which have ſince demoliſhed them, were then either 
imperfect, or inaccurately aſcertained. Nothing was more natural than to ſuppoſe the planets were carried round 
their orbits by a fluid; and it required a long ſeries of obſervations, and reaſoning, and, conſequently, a number 
of years to deſtroy ſo pleaſing a theory: Which was alſo attended with this ſingular advantage, that the centri- 
fugal force of the vortex itſelf accounted for the gravitation of bodies. And, perhaps, this enchanting theory 
of gravity would not have been given up by the philoſophers, had they not been obliged thereto by the new the- 
ory of central forces, and a ſet of experiments which were not made till a long time after. From what has been 
Kid, it muſt be acknowledged, that, Des Cartes being under a neceſſity of creating a new philoſophy, it was 
ſcarce poſſible for him to have created a better; that philoſophy, before it arrived at the true ſyſtem of the 
world, was obliged to paſs through vortices; and that, if Des Cartes had a falſe idea of the laws of motion, he was 
the firſt that ſuſpected there were any. 5 

The metaphyſics of Des Cartes, which were alſo as ingenious and new as his philoſophy, had nearly the ſame 
fate, and may be juſtified by nearly the ſame reaſons; but this great man, after having had followers without 
number, is now fo abandoned, that he has hardly a ſingle perſon to defend him. He was, doubtleſs, 


Wrong; 


in the 
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v tang 0 admit of annate ideas a but had he retained, the only truth delivered, by the Peripatetics, which is, that 
ideas owe ther origin to the ſenſes, perhaps the numerous errors of that ſet; with which this truth was blend- 
ed. o not ſo caſiſy have been, eradicated. Des Cartes nobiy ventured to ſhew men of genius how they 
might free them ſelyes tom the yoke of the ſchools, the tyranny of opinion, authority, prejudice, and barbariſm; 
aun by bat revolutiop, of which we are now ſenſible of the benefit, he hath, perhaps, done philoſophy as ſin- 

lar a benefit, as any of his. illuſtrious ſucceſſors. In truth, he may be looked upon as the head of a party, 
who had the courage to reſiſt arbitrary and deſpotic power, and by projecting a happy revolution, laid the founda- 
tion ſot a more zuſt and equitable government, though he did not live to fee it eſtabliſhed. If he finiſhed with 
a notion that he had explained all things, he commenced with doubting of every thing; and, therefore, the wea- 

ns, employed with ſucceſs againſt him, were at firſt his own, When abſurd opinions become deeply rooted, 
it is certainly, commendable, when nothing better can be done in order to undeceive mankihd, to erect other ab- 
ſurdities in their ſtead. By thus deceiving philoſophers, or, at leaſt, thoſe who think themſelves ſuch, we may 
at laſt teach them to diſtruſt their own underſtanding ; and this diſpoſition is the firſt ſtep towards truth. 

At length the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton appeared, who, having the way prepared for him by Huygens, gave 
ſuch a form to philoſophy as is likely to continue, This prodigious genius was ſatisfied that it was time to ba- 
niſh from natural philoſophy all vague hypotheſes and conjectures ; or, at leaſt, not to lay any ſtreſs upon them; 
and that this Science ſhould be entirely ſubjected to experiment and geometry. Perhaps it was with this view, 
that he began by inventing the method of fluxions and infinite ſeries, whoſe uſe, in geometry, is very exten- 
five z but of ſtill greater advantage in determining the complicated effects obſerved in nature, where every thing 
ſeems to be performed by ſpecies of infinite progreſſions. The experiments made upon bodies falling by their 
own gravity, and the obſervations of Kepler, led this great philoſopher to diſcover the force which retains the 
planets in their orbits. He at once ſhewed us how to diſtinguiſh the cauſes of their motions, and to calculate 
them with an exactneſs, which could hardly have been expected from the joint labour of ages. He formed a ſyſ- 
tem of optics entirely new, and ſhewed mankind the nature of the rays of light, by decompounding them. All 
we could ſay in praiſe of this great man, would fall far ſhort of the univerſal applauſe, at preſent, given to his 
numberleſs diſcoveries z and to his genius, which was at once extenſive, penetrating, and profound. He cer- 
tainly merits our higheſt acknowledgements, for enriching philoſophy with an infinite number of real acquiſi- 
tions; and, in particular, for his cautions to keep philoſophy within juſt bounds, and ſtop the career of that pre- 
ſumption, which circumſtances unavoidable forced upon Des Cartes. Sir Iſaac's theory of the world is now fo 
generally received, that ſome even pretend to diſpute with him the honour of the diſcovery ; but it is not un- 
common to begin with charging errors on great men, and finiſh with calling them Plagiarics. We ſhall, how- 
ever, leave to thoſe | gat who are ſo fertile in expedients as to find every thing in the ancients, the plea- 
ſure of diſcovering, it poſſible, in their works, the gravitation of the planets. But, ſuppoſe the Greek philoſo- 
phers had ſome light idea of it, what was only with them a precarious and romantic gueſs, is a demonſtration in 
the hands of Newton : In this demonſtration, which none will deny to be entirely his own, conſiſts the real me- 
rit of the diſcovery : And, without this baſis, the doctrine of gravitation would be but a mere hypotheſis or ſup- 
poſition. Let us ſuppoſe a celebrated writer ſhould, without any proof, pretend to aſſert, that the Art of tranſ- 
muting baſer metals into gold will, in time, be found out; would it be juſt for poſterity to deprive the inven- 
tor of the glory of the diſcovery, becauſe the author had thought fit to make ſuch a prediction? Or ſhould the 

rſon who diſcovered the teleſcope be leſs the proprietor of the invention, becauſe ſome of the ancients might 
n= ſuſpected it was poſſible to extend the ſphere of ſight ? 

Other philoſophers think Sir Iſaac ought more juſtly to be accuſed for bringing back into phyſics the occult 
qualities of the ancient ſchoolmen and philoſophers. But can it be proved that the words * occult qualities,” which, 
in the mouths of the ſchoolmen, had no meaning, and were uſed by them to imply an exiſtence, of which they 
imagined they had ſome idea, were not really intended as a modeſt confeſſion of their ignorance ? Sir Iſaac, who 

conſtantly ſtudied nature, never pretended to diſcover the firſt cauſes which produce theſe phænomena; but took 

care not to uſe the ſame terms for fear of ſhocking his cotemporaries, as the expreſſion would doubtleſs have con- 
veyed a different idea. He was contented with proving that the motions of the planets could not be accounted 
for by the vortices of Des Cartes, which the laws of mechanics and the phænomena of the heavenly bodies jointly 
conſpired to deſtroy ; and that there is a force by which the planets tend towards each other, the cauſe of which 
is, and, perhaps, for ever will, remain entirely unknown to us. He has not rejected impulſion; but wiſhes it 
may hereafter be uſed with more ſucceſs to account for the motions of the heavenly bodies. Hitherto his wiſh 
has not, been accompliſhed ; and poſſibly it never may. After all, what injury has philoſophy received, by this 
great man's permitting us to think that matter may have properties, we are yet ſtrangers to; and checking our 
ridiculous vanity in pretending to know them all? | 

With regard to metaphyſics, they were not entirely neglected by Sir Iſaac, He was too great a philoſopher 
not to be ſatisfied that this Science is the baſis of all our knowledge; and that from hence alone we muſt derive 
all our preciſe and accurate notions of things: And it appears from the works of this profound geometrician, 
that he really had ſuch abſtract notions of the principal objects which engaged his attention. But, whether he 
was not ſatisfied himſelf with his own progreſs in metaphyſics, or looked upon it as too difficult to give mankind 
ſatisfactory or extenſive notions, in a Science often ee uncertain, and at beſt ſubject to infinite diſputes, 
or whether he apprehended his metaphyſics might, by the authority of his name, like that of Des Cartes, be 
perverted to ſupport erroneous or dangerous opinions; we ſcarce ever find them mentioned in the writings he 

Publiſhed ; ſo that the little we know of his ſentiments, with regard to the principal objects of that Science, is 
found in the works of his followers. | | 

But what Sir Iſaac declined Mr. Locke undertook, and executed with ſucceſs. Metaphyſics may be ſaid to 
have beerf invented by Locke, as philoſophy was by Newton. He rightly judged that the abſt ractions, and ridi- 
culous queſtions, which had till then been debated, and falſely ſuppoſed the ſubſtance of philoſophy, ought to be 
rejected. Accordingly, on examination he found that theſe abſtractions, and the abuſe of words, were the pri- 

mary ſources of all our-errors. In order to diſcover the nature of the ſoul, its ideas and affections, he declined 
ſtudying books, as they would only have been productive of errors; he entered deep into himſelf, and after con- 
templating and ſurveying what he experienced, wrote his * Eſſay on human underſtanding', which he preſented 
to mankind as a mirror wherein they might view themſelves. In a word he reduced this Science to what in 
effect it really is, the experimental philoſophy of the ſoul: A philoſophy very different from that of bodies, 
both with regard to its object, and the manner of treating it. In the one we often diſcover and account for 
phænomena unknown before; but in the other, facts as old as the world equally exiſt in every man, to the great 
mortification of thoſe who pretend they can here diſcover ſomething new. Rational metaphyſics conſiſts, like 
experimental philoſophy, in afſiduouſly collecting facts, reducing them into a body, explaining them by each 
other, and diſtinguiſhing thoſe that ought to precede, and ſerve the reſt as a baſis. In a word, the principles of 
metaphyſics, being like axioms, very ſimple, are equally found in philoſophers and the common people. The 
low progreſs of this Science, however, ſufficiently indicates how very rarely theſe principles are rightly and ſuc- 
ceſsſully applied, either from the difficulty which attends their application, or becauſe the natural * of 

g | | mankind, 
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mankind, which will not eafily Tuffer the neceſſary reſtraint.” However, the titles of metaphyſician, and even 
great metaphy ſician, are commonly heard ;. but what a ſmall number of FRO truly deſerve that name 

Medicine has received very great improvements and undergone ſeveral revolutions ſince the revival of learn- 
ing; one of the greateſt of which was the introduction of chemiſtry into the Art. Arnaldus de Villa nova, a 
Frenchman, greatly contributed to it. He mentions ſpirit of wine, . and oil of turpentine with ſeveral other che- 
mical medicines, and ſpecifies their uſes. He allo knew that ſpirit of wine was capable of being impregnated with 
the taſte and ſmell of any vegetable ſubſtance z and this knowledge was the foundation of all compound waters, 
which at preſent make ſo large a part of the ſhop compoſitions. Paracelſus, however, brought about this great re- 
volution in phyſic. | 

If ſubtile diſputations could have cured diſtempers; if phraſes without meaning, and argumentation without 
inſtruction, could have relieved the ſick, the Galenical doctrine, and Arabian practice, then only in vogue, 
would have rendered all farther improvements unneceſſary. But it happened very fortunately for Paracelſus, that 
phyſic, at the time he appeared, was reduced by the ſchools to chicanery, reaſoned almoſt out of the world ; or, 
at leaſt diſputed into an infinite worſe ſtate than that in which Hippocrates left it. So that it is not ſurprizing that 
Paracelſus ſhould be able to make ſo great a figure in the world, as he was furniſhed with many fingular advan. 
tages over the generality of his cotemporaries z which conſiſted in his being well ſkilled in ſurgery, and practiſing 
it with ſucceſs; in underſtanding the practice of phyſic as well as any of his time; in being alone maſter of the 
powers, preparations, and uſes of metals; in having the uſe of opium to himſelf, and working wonderful 
cures thereby; and in being well acquainted with the virtues of mercury, in an age when, perhaps, only he and 
Carpus knew any thing of the matter. 

About ninety years after Paracelſus, the famous Van Helmont appeared, a man of ſuch infinite induſtry, that 
he ſpent fifty years in examining foſſile, animal, and vegetable bodies by chemiſtry. He would, doubtleſs, have 
made a very conſiderable figure, if he had made a right uſe of his diſcoveries, communicated them candidly 
to the world, and not run into the chimerical notions of Paracelſus. He had, however, the pleaſure of ſeeing 
all Europe come into his opinions; ſo that none but purely chemical preparations were in requeſt, and nothing 
but what was produced by chemiſtry was confided in, for the preſervation of life and health, And when, after- 
wards, F. Sylvius de la Boe, profeſſor of phyſic in Leyden, made it his buſineſs to promote chemiſtry, and was 
continually extolling its uſefulneſs to a numerous audience, his authority, eloquence, and example, were ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh its reputation every-where. Some indeed doubted, but almoſt all affented, as ſoon as Otho Tache- 
nius, with great reſolution and ſucceſs, undertook the cauſe of chemiſtry in three learned and elaborate treatiſes. 
They now began to be convinced that nature acts, and that the life of man is actuated by chemical inſtruments : 
By theſe, according to them, all the variety of motions in the univerſe, and in the body of man, may be pro- 
duced, but without them no effects are excited, directed, increaſed, diminiſhed, or deſtroyed. Theſe were now 
the only maxims current in the univerſitics, and in the writings of phyſicians : Becauſe acids corrode metals, an 
acid was provided for the diſſolution of the aliments in the ſtomach : Becauſe acids generated by the fire, and 
mixed with the highly acrid oils of aromatics, produce a violent efferveſcence, we muſt believe that the acid 
chyle, mixed with the balſamic parts of the blood, rouſes the natural heat of the body ; or, if both theſe ſhould» 
happen to be acrimonious beyond meaſure, they muſt be ſuppoſed the cauſe of burning fevers : Becauſe nitre, 
ſea-ſalt, and eſpecially ſal ammoniac, refrigerate water, immediately the cold fit of a burning fever was attri- 
buted to them. The exhalations, or volatile particles of wine, during boiling, received in a veſſel placed over 
them, explained the manner in which our ſpirits are generated. Acids, mixed with alcalies, cauſe a violent ef- 
ferveſcence, and are ready to burſt the veſſel which contains them; in the ſame manner, ſay they, the chyle, mixed 
with the blood, raiſes the like tumults in the ventricles of the heart, the veins, and the rhomboidal receptions of 
the muſcles. | 

Such chemiſts might have been forgiven all theſe trifling vanities, if they had not founded on them ſome pieces 
of practice, highly deſtructive to the lives and health of mankind. Galen ſtarted the notion of the animal ſpirits, 
Some of the chemiſts improved on this, and pretended to determine the manner in which they were produced, 
comparing it to the generation of vinous ſpirits by diſtillation. Others went a ſtep farther, and affirmed they 
were ſubject to diſeaſes, as inflammations, and capable of being infected with ſomething deleterious z and ob- 
ſerving farther, that many acute diſeaſes terminated by copious ſweats, they concluded that the moſt expeditious 
method of curing acute diſorders was, to reſolve this imaginary inflammation, or to drive out from theſe ani- 
mal ſpirits the pretended deleterious ſomething, but they knew not what, by profuſe ſweats extorted by vio- 
lently hot remedies. - Thus were heating medicines firſt introduced into phyſic, to the great prejudice of that ſa- 
lutary Art. 

The chemiſts, however, did great ſervice to phyſic. For, firſt, they demonſtrated the theory of Galen to be 
falſe, and baniſhed it from phy ſic; though, it muſt be owned, they did not ſubſtitute one which was more ra- 
tional in its room. Their theory, however, was leſs pernicious, as it was leſs capable of leading into error ; for 
it was too romantic, and manifeſtly falſe, to miſlead ſo many as the other had done. Secondly, they introduced, 
or revived, the uſe of many remedies of the greateſt importance in curing diſtempers. Amongſt theſe are mer- 
cury, antimony, ſulphur, nitre, opium, and iron; from which they taught us to make various preparations, and 
made us acquainted with their uſes. To theſe may be added the volatile, urinous ſpirits, as thoſe of hartſhorn, 
ſal ammoniac, or any other animal ſubſtance. But it is not to theſe chemiſts, that the Art owes its perfection; it 
is to their ſucceſſors, who-have rendered it truly valuable, it having been the fource of an infinite number of diſ- 
coveries, as we have obſerved under the article CHEMISTRY, 

In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the ever memorable Dr. William Harvey diſcovered the cir- 
culation of the blood; and this gave occaſion for the introduction of mechanics into medicine: A theory built 
on demonſtration, and, if properly perſiſted in, will be of infinite advantage to phyſic. The celebrated Bocr- 
haave, in an oration he compoſed on purpoſe to recommend the mechanic theory in medicine, has ſet its uſes 
in a true light, and abundantly ſhewn the benefits which might naturally be expected from it. © Some things, 
ſays that great man, the knowledge of which, a few years ago, was deſpaired of, are now, from ſimple and in- 
dubitable experiments of the ſenſes, demonſtrated in a geometrical way by mechanics, Conſult, to this purpoſe, 
Borelli, who applies the doctrine of the mechanic powers to medicine. Read over what Bellini has diſcovered 
from the ſame principles, aſſiſted by the invention of Malpighius. Peruſe, alſo, the problems which Pitcairn 
propoſed to the learned world, and demonſtrated. Examine what Scheiner, Des Cartes, Huygens, have writ- 
ten of the eye; and what Kircher, Shelhammer, and Morland, have taught us concerning the ear and hearing, 
All theſe prove, beyond contradiction, the uſefulneſs of mechanic knowledge in medicine; and ſhew what might 
be expected, were the ule of it introduced into the ſalutary Art, by ſome ſkilful phyſicians, and perſiſted in for ſo 
long a time as human patience has been able to endure the idle ſyſtems of ſome ſects in medicine. 

« All theſe things wil: ve allowed to be true, and the uſefulneſs of mechanic Icarning in medicine is acknow- 
ledged with reſpect to theory; but it is commonly ſaid, that mechanic knowledge is of no ſervice at all to a 
practical phyſician. This plauſible diſtinction, made with ſo much confidence, does not appear, to me, to be 


conſiſtent ; for I do not ſuppoſe, that by theory they mean any other than what clearly ſhews, from 3 
\ caulcs, 
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cauſes, What is the life of a man in health. If this be admitted, as it ought to be, it will follow; that this Sci- 
ence affords us the belt aſſiſtances for the knowledge and cure of diſeaſes. For he who knows the cauſes of per- 
bench, malt; whenever they are deficient, be very well qualified to comprehend the original and nature of 
ſach defect. that is, the diſeaſe; and, certainly, he who has the cleareſt notion of the immediate cauſe of ſickneſs, 


is the fitteſt perſon to encounter with it; juſt as it is in a clock, where every one obſerves when the hand devi- 
ates, but none knows how to correct it according to Art, but he who, knowing the exquiſite ſtructure of the 
machine, can both find out the defects of the parts, and the remedies for the ſame. So there is not a truth in 
the theory of medicine, which a ſkilful artiſt does not know how to apply to his own advantage in practice; 
and, conſequently, to confeſs the excellency of the mechanic Science in theory is to grant its uſefulneſs in 

actice.— | | 3 

boy It is to no purpoſe to ſay, that it is not yet confirmed, that the diſorders of the fluids, and, conſequently, 
the internal cauſe of ſickneſs, with its cure, are ſubjected to mechanic remedies. For the queſtion is, either 
whether this benefit be impoſſible to be obtained, or, whether it be already acquired? If the latter be meant, the 
queſtion is unfair and vexatious ; for how can it be expected, that a few mechanics, who have ſtudied medicine 
but a ſhort time, ſhould bring things to perfection, in which the joint labour of others for three thouſand years 
has ſcarce made a beginning? It is even an utter impoſſibility ; for ſince the laws of applying mechanics to me- 
Cicine require, that the ſtructure of the ſolids, with the nature of the fluids, and their ſenſible effects in ſickneſs 
and health, ſhould ſerve as data, it would be very abſurd to expect, that ſo laborious an Art ſhould be perfected 
without ' rudiments. But if any one ſhould be of opinion, that nothing is to be done or brought to perſection by 
the mechanic way, I deſire him to conſider well with himſelf, that the cauſe of a diſeaſe proceeding from a fluid 
depends, for the moſt part, on the diſorderly flowing of the fluid through the veſſels, as appears from the ex- 
periments of Hippocrates, compared with thoſe of Sanctorius, and what are commonly made. Now a perſon 
who has been diligent in comparing the phænomena of life, health, diſeaſes, death, and dead carcaſes, will, for 
the moſt part, aſcribe the internal impediment of circulation, either to the weakneſs of the impulſive force, or 
to a convulſive contraction of the veſſels, or to ſome fault in the fluid, with regard to quantity, motion, thick- 
neſs, or thinneſs. And, upon ſerious reflection, we ſhall find, that thoſe remedies, which we adminiſter to ſick 

rſons, are beneficial principally on account of their removing the before-mentioned diſorders. Compare the 
invaluable obſervations of Sydenham, with the demonſtrations of Bellini, concerning veneſection, ſtimuli, and 
contractile villi; and when you are convinced, that common remedies relieve by an operation plainly mechani- 
cal, you will entertain ſome hopes, that their virtues and applications may, by degrees, be reduced within the 
rules of demonſtration. And I can hardly forbear, though, perhaps, too prematurely, pronouncing, that the 
cauſes of even the molt complicated diſeaſes are more ſimple and mechanical, than any phyſician imagines ; for 
the leaſt and molt ſimple diſorder of one part, by communication neceſſarily reſulting bom union, ſuddenly 
perverts the powers of the moſt healthy machine, — 

« We do not require, that a man ſkilled in mechanics ſhould be a phyſician ; but that a phyſician ſhould be 
ſkilful in mechanic learning. He who prefers one verſed in mechanics, but unpractiſed in the cure of diſcaſes, 
to an experienced phyſician, is a madman; but what I affirm, and have endeavoured to demonſtrate, is, that of 
two equally experienced perſons, the man who is furniſhed with the greateſt ſtock of mechanic learning, is the 
beſt qualified for improving the Art of medicine.“ | : 

When the rays ot learning began to diſpel the night of ignorance, and the ancient authors were reſcued from 
the ſhameful oblivion in which they had been buried, botany had the ſame good fortune with the other parts of 
learning; for Theodorus Gaza reſtored Theophraſtus, and tranſlated his works into Latin. And almoſt at 
the ſame time a great number of interpreters, critics, and reſtorers of Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, and Pliny, 
appeared. | f 

gut the moſt celebrated botaniſts were John and Caſper Bauhine. Theſe two brothers have acquired ſuch an 
uncommon fame for their ſkill in botany, that the ſmalleſt herb is hardly mentioned by any author, without, at 
the ſame time, mentioning the name affixed to it by them. They were born at Baſil, but their father was a na- 
tive of France. Notwithſtanding the learning and induſtry of theſe two brothers, they ſeem to have undertaken 
ataſk to which they were by no means equal; for each of them propoſed to write an univerſal hiſtory of plants. 
But as Geſner, in one of his epiſtles to Fuchſius, well obſerves, one man is not at all ſufficient for carrying on 
ſo extenſive a deſign, ſince there are numberleſs ſpecies of plants, each of which a ſingle man muſt be an entire 
ſtranger to on account of the diverſity of climates. But if different men, in different climates, would oblige the 
world with their obſervations, there is a probability of an univerſal hiſtory of this kind, being ſome time or other 
produced by a maſterly hand. But, though the Bauhines fell ſhort of their deſign in this particular, their works 
have proved of the greateſt uſe to the world. The Pinax publiſhed by John Bauhine 1s well performed, the 


deſcriptions very natural and accurate, and. perhaps it was not poſſible to have rendered it more perfect, at the 


time it was written. Among the ſix hundred plants deſcribed by Caſper in his Prodromus Theatri Botanici, many 
of them were received dry from his correſpondents ; and his deſcriptions are not equal to thoſe of his brother, 
But the great fault of theſe two authors ſeems to conſiſt in their having neglected to eſtabliſh the genuſcs of plants, 
Which is abſolutely requiſite to ſuch a hiſtory. 

This was reſerved for the learned Tournefort, who is univerſally allowed to have carried botany to a higher 
degree of perfection than any of his predeceſſors; for he enriched it with numberleſs diſcoveries, advanced it 
into a Science, gave it an air of accuracy, and ſmoothed all its difficulties. According to Mr. Tournefort's 
ſyſtem, all plants which are of the ſame figure and diſpoſition, are of the ſame genus; and the roots, the ſtalks 
and the leaves, are not, on this occaſion, taken into conſideratign. But, when afterwards any particular genus 
is to be divided into ſeveral ſpecies comprehended under it, we muſt conſider the roots, the ſtalks, and the 
leaves; and thoſe plants, which either differ in all thoſe three parts, or only in ſome of them, are ſaid to belong 
to different ſpecies. As in all this the expreſs deſign is not to follow or imitate nature (who, in the production 
of vegetables, does not ſeem to have been very ſollicitous about a ſyſtem) but only to eſtabliſh an arbitrary plan 
for facilitating the knowledge of plants, the goodneſs of any method invented for this purpoſe cannot be ſo pro- 
perly proved by philoſophical reaſonings, as by the advantage it carries with it; its clearneſs and perſpicuity, 
and the delight and ſatisfaction that may poſſibly be found in it; and upon theſe principles we mult judge of the 
lufficiency and perfection of Mr. Tournetort's ſyſtem. 

The diſtribution of plants under their genuſes renders it more eaſy to name them; for they have firſt their 
generical and common name, to which we add another which determines their ſpecies z ſo that the very name of 


each plant becomes a definition of it, But as the memory would be very much burdened with containing all 


the genuſes, which, in Mr. Tournefort's ſyſtem, are ſix hundred and ſeventy-three z he reduced the genuſes to 
claſſes, by conſidering only the flowers, if they had any. By this expedient, he has reduced the whole into 

twenty-two claſſes. 2 
The famous botaniſt, Mr. Ray, was cotemporary with Tournefort. Botany is greatly indebted to Mr. Ray 
bor the many diſcoveries he made, and the great number of plants, with which he enriched that es. 4 
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ſyſtem differs greatly from that of Tournefort. It conſiſts of twenty-eight different geneta, moſt of which are 
fubdivided into ſpecie i. % oth eee loam grow eee 1 ot cok 50 au Þ | 

Another cotemporary of Tournefort- was Carolus Plumier, to whom the botanical world is greatly indebted 
for his deſcription of the plants of America; Which are the more valuable, as they are illuſtrated with figures de- 
lineated and engraved by his own hand. r ei £34.42 rr 12010 ene n 35 IS 4.4 | 
Dr. Sherrard was one of the moſt celebrated botaniſts, of the preſent century. His learning, together with 
his other qualifications, procured him an opportunity of travelling; during which he viſited many countries in 
Europe, and never neglected to obſerve accurately all the plants produced in each. Upon his return to his 
native country, he was created conſul of Smyrna, which gave him an opportunity of viewing the Aſiatic plants. 
He propoſed to fix the various names given to each plant, in a manner ſo correct and accurate, that there 
ſhould not remain the leaſt motive or temptation, for the future, to forge any new appellations; but this work has 
never yet been publiſhed. _ . n 111 to:awnad unt BEIT | 042 

The learned Boerhaave lent his friendly aid to the improvement of botany; and, indeed, by his performances 
of this kind he has, at once. obliged the world, and proved the force and extent of his own genius; for, as his 
aphoriſms and inſtitutions diſcover the ſagacious and diſcerning phyſician, and his chemiſtry the ſkilful natural 
philoſopher and chemiſt, ſo his botanical productions pronounce him an accurate, a diligent, and penetratin 
botaniſt, Though, by the ſurprizing degrees of perfection, at which this author arrived in other branches o 
learning, one would be tempted to ſuſpect, that he had too ſmall a portion of time left for making any conſi- 
derable advances in the knowledge of plants; yet, when his judicious diviſions and diſtributions of them come to 
be peruſed, we are inclined to think he had employed his whole life in the ſtudy of botany. He was the firſt of 
all the botaniſts who made uſe of the parts of fructification, which. never alter, in order to form his ſyſtem, 
This ſeems to be the peculiar excellency of Boerhaave's method, above all thoſe that preceded, him. 

The famous Linnæus has lately founded another ſyſtem of botany z be determines the genus of plants entirely 
by their generative parts, and particularly by the number of their ſtamina. This ſyſtem. is at preſent followed 
by a great many botaniſts, and condemned by others; particularly by the learned M. de Buffon, in his Natural 
Hiſtory, lic | | 121 

Aae was not neglected when the rays of learning began to ſpread their influence over Europe. Dr. 
Harvey publiſhed his diſcovery of the circulation of the blood in 1628, from which time anatomy made a ſur- 
prizing progreſs ; and a multitude of writers on that Science appeared. And it would have been fortunate for 
anatomy, and ſtudents in this Science, if authors could have been ſatisfied with. publiſhing their own diſcoveries, 
and animadverting on the errors of others: But, inſtead of this, many have thought, that a diſcovery, ſometimes 

| trifling enough, or a profeſſor's chair, have intitled them to write an entire ſyſtem ; and by that means rendered 
ö it neceſſary to ſearch large volumes for diſcoveries which a few pages were ſufficient to contain. Clopton 

Havers, an Engliſh phyſician, wrote admirably on the bones, and made ſome. conſiderable diſcoveries with 
reſpect to the perioſteum and the marrow. He diſcovered in every joint particular glands, out of which iſſues 
a mucilaginous ſubſtance, whoſe nature he examined by ſeveral experiments; which, with the marrow ſupplied 
by the bones, conſtantly oil the joints, that both they and the muſcles might anſwer thoſe ends of motion, for 
which nature deſigned them. This was a very uſeful diſcovery ; ſince it has rendered abundance of things, be- 
fore obſcure in that part of anatomy, plain and eaſy to be underſtood, 

Dr. Willis, another Engliſh phyſician, was an excellent anatomiſt, particularly in what relates to the brain, 
TH nerves, ſtomach, and inteſtines. Picolhominus had, before him, obſerved that the brain, properly ſo called, 
Sf and the cerebellum, conſiſt of two diſtin& ſubſtances, an outer aſh-coloured ſubſtance, through which the blood- 
| veſſels, which lie under the pia mater in innumerable foldings and windings, are diſſeminated ; and an inner, every- 

where united to it, of a nervous nature, that joins this ſubſtance to the medulia oblongata, which is the original 
of all the pairs of nerves that iſſue from the brain, and of the ſpinal marrow, that lies under the brain and cere- 
bellum. Dr. Willis greatly improved theſe diſcoveries ; he was ſo exact, that he traced this medullary ſub- 
ſtance, through all its inſertions ; examined the progreſs of all the nerves to every part of the body, Hence he 
| not only demonſtrably proved the brain to be the fountain of ſenſe and motion, but alſo, by the courſes of the 
c nerves, the manner how every part of the body conſpires with others to procure any particular motion, was 
| clearly explained. ” | | 
| Pequet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle, and ſhewed, beyond contradiction, that the lacteal veſſels con- 
vey the chyle to this receptacle, and proved that it is thence carried by particular veſſels through the thorax, into 
the left ſubclavian vein, and ſo directly to the heart. | 
Alphonſus Borellus gave a mechanical account of the motion of animals, drawn from the ſtructure of the 
parts, As he had the advantage of Dr. Lower's diſcoveries, with reſpect to the order of the muſcular fibres of 
the heart, he was enabled to give a ſolution of all the appearances of the motions of the heart, and of the blood 
in the arteries, upon mathematical and mechanical principles. Marcellus Malpighius was deſervedly celebra- 
ted for his great ſkill, and ſingular anatomical reſearches. His induſtry was not confined to the more per- 
fect animals, but was extended to inſects, and even to vegetables, to the great improvement of. natural know- 
ledge and his own honour. He diſcovered by means of his microſcopes the texture of the brain, tongue, lungs, 
liver, and ſpleen; the mechaniſm of the reins was wholly unknown till Malpighius found it out; and by that 
means effectually confuted ſeveral notions, before entertained, of ſome ſecondary uſes of theſe parts, by. proving 
that every part of the kidneys is immediately and wholly ſubſervient to that ſingle operation of freeing the blood 
from its ſuperfluous ſerum and ſalts. He alſo made ſome new and curious obſervations on the lymphatic veſſels 
and glands, | ' 
Frederic Ruyſch greatly contributed to the improvement of anatomy. This gentleman, from his inſancy, de- 
voted himſelf to phyſic, and began his firſt reſearches with the materia medica, The virtue of plants, the ſtruc 
tures of animals, the qualities of mineral bodies, chemical operations, and anatomical diſſections, were the ob- 
| jects that firſt ſtruck his fancy, and called for his improving hand. He was none of thoſe ſuperficial enquirers, 
| who either through prejudice, or indolence, reſt ſatisfied, before they have obtained the truth; for he had ſtrip- 
ped his mind of all thoſe unreaſonable attachments which are inconſiſtent with the temper of a philoſopher ; and 
acquired ſuch an indefatigable turn, that his hardeſt labours in purſuit of truth became his higheſt pleaſures, and 
his only recreations. | . = 

Swammerdam, having diſcovered a method of injecting the veſſels of bodies with a certain matter, communt- 
cated his diſcovery to Mr. Ruyſch, who greatly improved it. The veſſels were ſo curiouſly injected, that the 
moſt remote parts of their ramifications, which were as ſlender as the threads of a ſpider's web, became viſible 3 
and, which is ſtill more ſurprizing, ſometimes were not ſo without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. By this means 
ſmall ramifications were diſcovered, which were neither obſervable in the living, nor to be ſeen in diſſecting the 
bodies which were newly dead. Ry 

The entire carcaſes of children were injected: For the operation was thought very difficult, iſ not entirely im- 


poſſible in adults. Nevertheleſs, in the year 1666, by order of the ſtates-general, he undertook to we 
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body of the Engliſh admiral Berclay, who was Killed on the 11th of June 1666, in the engagement between the 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets. This body, though very much ſpoiled, before Ruyſch put his artful hand to it, was 
yet ſent over to England as curiouſly prepared as if it had been the freſh carcaſe of an infant; and the ſtates-ge- 
neral beſtowed a recompence which was at once proportioned to their grandeur, and the artiſt's merit. | 

Now, conſidering the advantages of this ſecret, and the ſtrong curioſity that naturally reigned in the breaſt of 
Mr. Ruyſch, it is no wonder that he diſcovered ſeveral things, that had eſcaped the notice of all that went before 
him, ſuch as the bronchial artery, which ſupplies the lungs with nouriſhment, before unknown to the moſt cu- 
rious anatomiſts, and ſeveral other minute veſſels which had eſcaped their notice. He likewiſe found, that the 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain was not glandular, as was commonly thought, but conſiſted of veſſels infinitely 
ramified z and that ſeveral other parts, which were falſely looked upon as glandular bodies, were no more than 
ſo many congeries of ſimple veſſels, which o6nly' differed in their reſpective lengths, their diameters, the curves 
they deſcribed in their courſes, and the diſtance of their extremities from the heart, circumſtances on which the 
yarious ſecretions or filtrations depend. ry | 
Leuwenhoek obliged the world with a great number of diſcoveries relative to anatomy, particularly by means 
of his microſcopes ; but it is not poſſible to give the particulars of them without tranſcribing his works. He de- 
monſtrated the anaſtomoſes of the arteries and 'veins, and diſcovered a prodigious number of animalcula in the 
ſperm of male animals.— Several others greatly contributed to the improvement of this Science, which is now 
carried to a great degree of perfection. ö . | | 

During the ages of ignorance, when the polite Arts and Sciences were negleted, chemiſtry was ſtudied by 
ſome, though they did not greatly improve it. The firſt we find who excelled in this Art, was the famous 
Roger Bacon, a monk of Weſtminſter, but reſided at Oxford. He excelled in alchemy, chemiſtry, natural ma- 
gic, mechanics, metaphyſics, philoſophy, and mathematics. In ſhorr, he was, beyond compariſon, the greateſt 
man of his time, and might, perhaps, ſtand in competition with the greateſt that have appeared ſince. It is 
wonderful, conſidering the ignorance of the age wherein he lived, how he came by ſuch a depth of knowledge 
on all ſubjects. His writings are compoſed with that elegance, conciſeneſs, and ſtrength, and abound with ſuch 
juſt and exquiſite obſervations on nature, that, among all the chemiſts, it is difficult to find his equal. 

He writ many treatiſes, many of which are loſt, or locked up in private libraries. What relates to chemiſtry, 
are principally two ſmall pieces, wrote at Oxford, which are now in print, and the manuſcripts to be ſeen 
in the public library at Leyden, having been carried thither among Voſſius's manuſcripts from England. In 
theſe he attempts to ſhew how imperfect metals may be ripened into perfect ones. | 

On comparing ſeveral of friar Bacon's operations with the modern experiments of M. Homberg, made b 
the direction of the prince of Orleans, it appears that Bacon had deſcribed ſome of the very things which Homberg 


1 as new diſcoveries. ” | 


is other phyſical writings ſhew no leſs genius and force of mind. In his treatiſe © Of the ſecret works of 
Art and Nature,“ he ſhews that a perſbn, acquainted with the manner which nature obſerves in her operations, 
would not only be able to rival, but ſurpaſs her. In another piece Of the nullity of magic,” he ſhews, with 
great ſagacity and penetration, whence the notion ſprung, and how falſe all pretenſions to it are, Admiration, 
the parent of magic, 1s the offspring of ignorance, begot upon a vitiated imagination : When weak minds per- 
ceive an effect, whoſe cauſe is far hid in the dark, they preſently have recourte to a demon to ſolve the diffi- 
culty ; for they fancy it muſt be the effect of magic. Art, or the intervention of ſome ſupernatural power. This 
popular refuge of ignorance the judicious Bacon fully deſtroys, and ſhews, there is no fach thing as magic; un- 
leſs that word be uſed to 3 a knowledge of the properties of bodies, and the methods of nature; by a dex- 
terous application whereof, many things may be produced, more ſurpriſing than all the pretended magic has 
ever effected. Such was the ſcope and tendency of his writings. What reward he met with is abominable to 
ſay; the man, who had thus overthrown the idle pretenſions of the believers in magic, was, himſelf, branded 
for a magician, excommunicated, and impriſoned. | ; 

If we attentively peruſe his works, we ſhall find that he was no ſtranger to many of the capital diſcoveries of 
the moderns. Gunpowder he certainly knew ; thunder and lightning, he tells us, may be produced by Art; 
for that ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, which,” when ſeparate, have no ſenſible effect, yet, when mixed together 
in due proportion, cloſely confined, and fired, they yield a loud report. A more preciſe deſcription of gun- 
powder can hardly be given in words; and yet a jeſuit, ſome ages after, has had the glory of the diſcovery. 
He alſo mentions a kind of inextinguiſhable fire, prepared by Art, which proves he was not unacquainted with 
phoſphorus. And that he had a notion of the rarefaction of the air, and the ſtructure of an air-pump, is paſt 
contradiction. Several other modern diſcoveries in mechanics, natural magic, and other Arts, which have been 
unjuſtly attributed to modern authors, and were no leſs falſely charged on him as the effect of magic and hereſy, 
are to be found in his works. 

Arnaldus de Villa Nova, was a celebrated chemiſt, and conſiderably contributed to the improvement of that 
Art. Van Helmont, a great admirer of Arnaldus, attributes to him the firſt introduction of chemiſtry into the 
Art of medicine. He was alſo, like his predeceſſor, friar Bacon, ſuſpected of magic; for in theſe unhappy times, 
whatever produced any thing curious, and that could not be accounted for by the abſurd jargon of the ſchools, 
was ſure to be attributed to the operation of ſome infernal ſpirit. 

Raymund Lully was an excellent chemiſt, and wrote ſeveral pieces on that ſubject ; but how many 15 difficult 
to ſay ; for it was a common practice, with his followers, to publiſh their performances under their maſter's name. 
His latter works, or, at leaſt, thoſe which go under his name, are, beyond expectation, excellent; ſo that it may 
be doubted whether they were the productions of that age. So full are they of the experiments and obſervations 


which occur in our modern writings, that either the books muſt be ſuppoſititious, or the chemiſts of theſe times 


muſt have been acquainted with many things, which paſs for the diſcoveries of modern authors. He gives plain 
ntimations of —— which he calls the veſtal fire, the offa Helmontii; and yet he muſt have lived, at leaſt, 
two hundred years before either Helmont or lord Bacon. | 

Johannes de Rupeſciſſa, a Franciſcan, is held as the patriarch of the chemiſts. He wrote ſeveral pieces, 
which contain a great many diſcoveries he had made in this Art, He had a ſtrong memory, and was inde- 
fatigable in making experiments; but, like his great predeceſſor Bacon, he was accuſed of magic, and thrown 
into priſon ; where he pined away, and died of grief, which prevented him from diſcovering many ſecrets of na- 
ture, which he was become maſter of. 

John and John Iſaac Hollandus enriched chemiſtry with many diſcoveries. Some ſay they were father and 
ſon; others, that they were brothers: But, be that as it may, it is certain they were both perſons of great parts 
ard ingenuity, and wrote on the dry topics of chemiſtry, with all the copious eloquence of orators. Ihe whole 
Art of enamelling is their invention, as is alſo that of colouring glaſs and precious ſtones, by the application of 
thin metal plates thereon. Their writings are in the form of proceſſes ; and they deſcribe all the operations to 
tue mot minute circumſtances. The treatiſe on enamelling 1s eſteemed the greateſt and molt finiſhed part of 
their works; all that relates to the neceſſary fuſion, ſeparation, and preparation of the metals, are here delivered. 


They wrote excellently on diſtillation, fermentation, putrefaction, and their effects, and ſeem'to have underſtood, 
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a leaſt, as much of theſe ſubjects as any of the preſent age. They furniſhed ſevetal experiments on human 


* 


them. 2 * | | | | | ? 37:19 91 Pad . 
Baſil Valentine was a curious ſearcher into nature by chemical experiments, which he has delivered with exact- 

neſs and veracity ; except in thoſe relating to the philoſophe:'s ſtone, where he is as obſcure as che reſt. If he 

was not the firſt who introduced chemiſtry into medicine, he, at leaſt, greatly contributed to its progteſs; for, 


blood, which Van Helmont and Mr. Boyle have ſince repeated. Paracelſus has, like wiſe, borrowed freely from 
| | „ N > TESTS! © THC (4 Mow Pgogs. 


after every pasparation, he never omits pointing out the medicinal uſe o = He was the firſt who broached the 


notion of the three chemical principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, which Paracelſus afterwards appropriated , 
and it might be ſhewn, that Paracelſus, Helmont, the elder Lemery, and many others, owe à great deal of 
what is valuable in their writings to this author; ſo that it is not without reaſon, that he is looked upon as the 
father of the modern chemiſtry, and the founder of the chemical pharmacy. Pa oth; 249 v 75 3603 23061! 

Paracelſus was the next chemiſt of eminence that appeared. We have already mentioned him in enumerati 
the ſeveral theories which have prevailed in the Art of healing. We know not how it is, but the body of che- 
miſts, both of his own and later times, have complimented Paracelſus with the knowledge of the univerſal re- 
medy, and he himſelf is at the head of the opinion: He ſwears by his own ſoul, and calls every god in heaven 
to witneſs, that with one ſingle remedy, prepared from metals, he was able to cure all diſeaſes, be they what 
they would. But Helmont, who knew as much of Paracelſus as any man, does not believe a word of it; and 
though he is always commending him, warns us not to truſt him; adding, that his writings are full of babble. 
His own hiſtory affords no great proofs of the thing, nor have we any competent teſtimonies of other writers, 
But what effectually overthrows his pretenſions to ſuch a remedy, is his own dying at an immature age. 

By reading the works of Paracelſus, it is eaſy to obſerve, that he had a heated and diſordered imagination, Full 
of the crudeſt notions : Whence it is no wonder that he gave into aſtrology, geomancy, chiromancy, and the 
cabala; which were extremely common and popular things in theſe times of ignorance. Sir Francis Bacon has 
given a very ſevere cenſure*of Paracelſus, in his philoſophical capacity, to this effect: Paracelſus, = he, de- 
ſerves to be chaſtiſed as a monſter, What Bacchanalian oracles are thoſe he utters in meteorology, whilſt. he is 
ridiculouſly aping Epicurus ? All that Epicurus aſſerts upon the ſubject, is but opinion, which he unconcerned- 
ly left to its fate; but Paracelſus, blinder than fate, and more raſh than chance, is ready to vouch the abſurd- 
eſt falſe hoods. What dreams of reſemblances, correſpondences, and parallels, are given us by this fanatical 
linker together of idols? His three principles, indeed, might be received with ſome utility, as having a foun- 
dation in nature; but he is continually wreſting them to every thing, according to his great dexterity in deluſion, 
But this is not the worſt of him; for, like a ſacrilegious impoſtor, he has mixed and polluted divine things 
with natural, ſacred with profane, fables with herefies, and human things with religious, ſo as not, like the an- 
cient Sophiſts, to have hid, but extinguiſhed the light of nature. The Sophiſts were only deſerters of expe- 
rience, but Paracelſus has betrayed it. At the ſame time he is ſo far from underſtanding, or juſtly repreſent- 
ing experience, that he has added to the trouble and tediouſneſs of experimenting. In ſhort, he has every-where, 
to the utmoſt, magnified the abſurd pretences of magicians, countenanced ſuch extravagances, and encouraged 
others to believe him from his own aſſurance ; being thus at once the worker and ſervant of impoſture. His dif- 
ciples greedily ſwallow theſe doctrines, which he has rather promulged and promiſed, than actually laid down 


and made good, and defended with arrogance, inſtead of caution z being thus recommended with pompous 


ſhew, affinity with religion, the ſubterfuge of obſcurity, and other impoſtures. And hence his followers ap- 
pear linked to one another by the lying ſpirit, which ſhews itſelf in their ſwoln m4 and pramiſes. However, 
by wandering through the wilds of experience, they ſometimes ſtumble upon uſeful diſcoveries; not by reaſon, 
but by accident; whence, proceeding to form theories, they plainly carry the ſmoke and tarniſh of their Art 
along with them, and, like childiſh operators at the furnace, attempt to raiſe a ſtructure of philoſophy with a 
few experiments of diſtillation, and their own idols of ſeparation and mixture, where no traces of them are really 
found. Yet we do not accuſe them all in the lump, but make a difference between that little ſerviceable ſect, 
who, not being very ſollicitous about raiſing of theories, principally practiſe a certain mechanical ſubtilty in make- 
ing new diſcoveries, with their uſes, more after the manner af friar Bacon, than Paracelſus : And diſtinguiſh 
theſe from that impious tribe, who endeayour only at procuring applauſe to their theories, and court and beg it, 
under a pretended zeal for religion, large promiſes, and the arts of impoſture. | | 

John Baptiſt Helmont appeared next. We have already mentioned him, and the theory which he endeavour- 
ed to eſtabliſh in the medical Art; we ſhall, therefore, only obſerve that he pretended, like Paracelſus, to 
the univerſal remedy. His notion of the origin of this medicine is very peculiar, and favours of that enthuſiaſm, 
which was a part of his character. No poiſon, fays he, can act on a carcaſe z there muſt be life to produce 
an effect :** This life he calls Archæus; and aſcribes to it both knowledge and underſtanding; If now, con- 
tinues he, any heterogeneous body happen to be preſent to the archæus, it riſes into a fervour, endeavours to 
expel the hoſtile matter, and, in order to that, exerts all the force of the body. To cure this diſeaſe, therefore, 
is to pacify and compoſe this archæus. The thing required, therefore, is ſuch a remedy as may readily calm and 
put a ſtop to this unnatural fervour upon all occaſions 3 and this is the univerſal remedy.” mr" JENNES 

This doctrine of Helmont would not be ſo abſurd, did he not aſcribe underſtanding to his archæus. Setting 
this aſide, the principle which renders poiſons deadly, and remedies beneficial, is the circulation of the blood. 
No doubt but Helmont was appriſed of this before he died. For Harvey had publiſhed his diſcovery ſome years 
before; which Helmont could not fail of knowing, though he might chuſe to diſſemble the matter, as it demo- 
liſhed a large part of his ſyſtem, which he might want leiſure and inclination to new-model and reform. 

From the time of Paracelſus and Helmont, the number of chemiſts and chemical writers grew immenſely. In 
Borelli's Bibliotheca Chemica, printed at Heidelberg in 1653, no leſs than four-thouſand chemical writers are 
enumerated z and yet he mentions none but thoſe of his own knowledge. Others, who took more ſcope, found, 
at the ſame time, above double that number. Here, therefore, we muſt ſtop ; the held is too vaſt to enter on. 
We have conducted chemiſtry to its ſtate ; its progreſs is now at an end; nothing remained but to diffipate the 
darkneſs in which its profeſſors had involved it. 

Lemery, the elder, was the firſt who began to free chemiſtry from obſcurity, by reducing it to more ſimple 
and determinate ideas, throwing out a deal of jargon, and accommodating, it to the taſte and philoſophy ot his 
time. But he reſerved ſome of his ſecrets ; and is even ſaid to have contented himſelf with making many of the 
operations more eaſy than they had been, without revealing the utmoſt degree of facility he was acquainted 
with. | ö 
The next who endeavoured to free chemiſtry from the veil which obſcured it, was the illuſtrious Mr. Boyle, 
who was ſurpaſſed by none for diligence and ſucceſs. He ſpent his whole life in ſolliciting nature, and maKke- 
ing experiments; and freely communicated his diſcoveries for the advantage of ſociety, . 

M. Homberg was a moſt expert and maſterly chemiſt. He has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a great number of 
general experiments, as well as by his reaſonings, which are always perfectly fine and clear, and conducted 
with a mathematical ſeverity, Natural philoſophy would have received conſiderable improvement from bim, 


had his life been continued. He was a perſon of great genius, profound fkill, and indefatigable n 
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He was ſupported by the duke of Orleans, late regent of France, and performed experiments at his expence z 

which. gave him an opportunity of trying many things out of the reach of private perſons. He never publithed 

any expreſs work or volume in form: His eſſays, or elements of chemiſtry, were begun to be printed in the 

the * memoirs of the royal academy of Sciences“; and the reſt of them were found fit for the preſs at his death. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral -Jeſſer pieces on various ſubjects, diſperſed throughout the ſame memoirs, every one 

of which oper new views, and ſhine with their peculiar light. His way of expreſſing himſelf was ſimple, 

preciſe, and methogical + And he was as far from the natural oftentation of the chemiſts, as from their myſteri- 
ouſneſs and obſcurity. iche, | t e 

The celebrated Boerhaave appeared next. His theory is more philoſophical, exact, and full, and his proceſſes 
more methodical and regular than any preceding author on the ſubject. He has faithfully related all the circum- 
ſtances that attend every proceſs, which is of the greateſt advantage to the reader; for the event of every ope- 
ration depends upon very minute circumſtances, and an alteration in any one, may not only prevent the ſucceſs 
of the Whole, but even often render it unexpectedly fatal to the operator. 

As other parts of learning ad vanced in Europe, ſo did the knowledge of numbers, which by degrees received 
large improvements, both with regard to theory and practice. Decimal fractions were invented about the year 
1550, which greatly contributed to the perfection of arithmetic. About the beginning of the ſeventcenth cen- 
tury, the lord Neper, baron of Marchiſton in Scotland, invented logarithms, which is one of the greateſt and 
moſt uſetul improvements of the moderns. Dr. Wallis diſcovered the arithmetic of infinites, which has been ap- 
plied to geometry with very great ſucceſs. | But the conſummation of the Art is the algebraic method of ſolving 

ueſtions, which has lately been carried to a very great degree of perfection. 

That the ancients knew ſomething of algebra, we have ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, though they induſtriouſly con- 
cealed it. Perhaps their analyſis was very different from that of the moderns, being rather geometrical than alge- 
braical, The moderns have greatly improved this Art, which in the beginning of the ſixteenth century was 
very imperfect. Diophantus, Vieta, and Harriot greatly contributed to it; and Des Cartes applied it to geo- 
metry. Thomas Baker 3 the method of Des Cartes for conſtructing equations; and Sluſius applied 
algebra to the quadratures of curves. But the perfection of the Art is owing to the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton's. 
invention of fluxions. And it muſt be allowed that the modern analyſis is the apex of human learning, being the 
great inſtrument or means whereby ſo many ſurprizing diſcoveries have been made in mathematics and philoſo- 
phy. It furniſhes the moſt org inſtances and examples of the art of reafoning ; gives the mind a ſurprizing 
readineſs at deducing and diſcovering things unknown, from a few data; and, by uſing ſigns and characters for 
ideas, preſents things to the imagination, which, without its aſſiſtance, ſeemed beyond its ſphere. By this g-0- 
metrical demonſtrations are wonderfully abridged, and a long ſeries of argumentations, whercin the mind carmen, 
without the utmoſt effort and attention, diſcover the connection of ideas, are hereby converted into ſenfible (7.5, 
and the ſeveral operations, required therein, effected by the combination of theſe ſigns. But what is vet toe 
extraordinary, by means of this Art a number of truths are frequently expreſſed in a fingle lin whe! in the 
common way of explaining and demonſtrating would fill whole volumes. And thus, by the mer: contown plat n! 
of a ſingle line, Whole Sciences may ſometimes be learned in a few minutes, which otherwiſe could ſcarce be ob- 
tained in many years. | 

The Art of navigation has received the greateſt improvements during this age of literature. While the fineſt 
geniuſes exerciſed themſelves in the trifling manner of generalitics, which are of no ſervice to ſociety, a lucky 
accident, or rather a peculiar providence, diſcovered the fea-compaſs, which has procured us the knowledge of 
America, the way to the Eaſt-Indies, and ſuch a progreſs of Sciences, as was never before obtained. But it 
is with this invention as it is with that of mills, clocks, and printing: The name of the inventor is not known, 
| becauſe many had a ſhare in the diſcovery, They were found out only in parts, and brought by degrees to their 
preſent perfection. | : | 

Navigators, whoſe number increaſed every day, of neceſſity became mathematicians and aſtronomers. About 
the end of the 15th century, Purbach, a profeſſor: of aſtronomy at Vienna, having, by the advice of cardinal 
Beſſarion, learned- the Greek tongue, made himſelf capable of tranſlating from the original text the great con- 
ſtruction of Claudius Prolemy. His diſciple George Muller, ſirnamed Royaumont, compoſed the Ephemerides. 
Stoefler, another German, gave very good directions for conſtructing the aſtrolabe. Captain Davis invented a 
quadrant for taking the ſun's altitude at ſea, And Mr. Edward Wright taught us the method of conſtructing a 
true ſea-chart. The great Dr. Halley obſerved the variation of the needle in different parts of the Atlantic and 
Southern oceans, and formed a moſt ſubtile hypotheſis to account for this wonderful phænomenon. Mr. Hadley 
invented a very accurate inſtrument for taking the ſun's altitude at ſea, by means of reflection, whereby the lati- 
tude may be found to the greateſt exactneſs, notwithſtanding the prodigious motion of the ſhip. Maupertuis 
and other French mathematicians determined the true figure of the earth, and proved that it 1s an oblate ſphe- 
roid, as Sir Iſaac Newton had before determined from M. Richer's obſervations on the motion of pendulums at 
the equator, This has enabled us to conſtruct true ſea-charts ; for thoſe built on the ſuppoſition of the earth's 
being a ſphere are erroneous. Navigation, by the help of all theſe diſcoveries, has made a very great progreſs ; 
and the only thing wanting to render it perfect is the diſcovery of the longitude. 

Thus have we traced the progreſs of literature from the earlieſt ages, and mentioned ſome of the principal 
geniuſes which the human mind ſhould conſider as its leaders. The limits we are confined to will not permit us 
to enumerate ſeveral others, whoſe labours have greatly contributed to advance the Sciences, and raiſed ſome 
corner of the veil which concealed the truth. But there is one whoſe philoſophy is ſo much received, and fo 
much oppoſed, in the northern parts of Europe, that we- are obliged more particularly to mention him ; we 
mean, the famous Leibnitz. We ſhall not mention his mathematical performances, but conſider him principally 
as 2 metaphyſician. He ſeems, like Des Cartes, to have been convinced, that all the pretended ſolutions of the 
lubtile queſtions about the union of the ſoul and body, providence, and the nature of matter, were ſtill inſuffi- 
cient; and had the advantage of ſetting all the difficulties relating to this queſtion in a very clear light; but, 
inſtrad of uſing the caution of Locke and Newton, and contenting himſelf with propoſing doubts and queries, he 
attempted to give ſolutions: And in this reſpect, perhaps, he had no better ſucceſs than Des Cartes. His princi- 
ple of © a ſufficient reaſon for every thing, however beautiful and true in itſelf, is not likely to prove very ſervicea- 
ble to us, who are ſo little acquainted with the primary reaſons of things. His monades prove that he found 
the difficulty of forming a prckile idea of matter; but theſe monades ſeem incapable of conveying one. His 
pre-eſtabliſhed harmony appears only to have added one difficulty more to the opinion of Des Cartes, with regard 
to the union of the ſoul and body; and his ſyſtem of optimiſm, or every thing being the beſt that is poſſible, 
| appears to have a dangerous tendency, as it pretends no leſs than to account for every thing. 

It is now time for us to give ſome account of the following work, and the method we have taken to 
execute it. The matter may be ranged under three heads, the Sciences, the liberal Arts, and the mecha- 
nic Arts, 8 | 

With regard to the Sciences, the treatiſes on them are almoſt innumerable ; though very few deliver the true 
Pr inciples. Many have ſtifled them by a redundancy of words, or buried them under affected obſcurity. Num- 


ers, 


pher's ſtone by ſaying it is the ſecret of making gold. In truth, the definition of a Science conſiſts properly in a 
particular explanation of its various objects; as the definition of a natural body is a particular deſcription of its 
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bers, impoſed upon by authority, place a falſchood contiguous to a truth; and by that means either diſcredit the 
truth, or propagate the falſhood. Among all the writers, we have always preferred thoſe who are gene- 
rally allowed the beſt, and from them we have derived our principles of the Sciences, and quoted the authors on 
whom we rely. | | L | 

In the general articles of the Sciences, we have conformed to the conſtant practice of authors beginning each 
Science with a definition thereof, But though theſe definitions are laid down, in as ſimple and conciſe a manner 
as poſſible, the reader muſt not expect, that any definition of a Science, eſpecially of the abſtra& kind, can con- 
vey an idea of it to thoſe who are ſtrangers to it. By a Science we underſtand a collective body of rules, or 
facts relating to a certain object: Whence it is impoſſible, by a definition, to convey an idea of ſuch a body to a 
perſon entirely ignorant of what it contains. Thus when we ſay arithmetic is the Science of computing by num- 
bers; this no more explains what arithmetic is, to a perſon unacquainted with it, than we explain the philoſo- 


component parts: Whence it follows that the definition of a Science ſhould rather be placed by authors at the 
end, than at the beginning of their works, as the ultimate reſult of all the ideas acquired by reading and ſtudying 
the Science. Vulgar definitions generally abound with vague, abſtract terms, the meaning of which is more 
difficult to fix than that of the Science itſelf ; 2 terms are doubtleſs neceſſary, but they may be defined a 
forced abuſe of ſigns; as moſt definitions are ſometimes a voluntary, and ſometimes a forced abuſe of general 
terms. But in this reſpect, as we have already obſerved, we have complied with cuſtom, which we have no 
power to change; nor indeed would the form of our dictionary admit of it. However we thought it requiſite 
to declare our real ſentiments with regard to this practice. 

The kingdom of the Arts and Sciences is a remote world to the vulgar ; and new diſcoveries are continually 
made therein: Though many fabulous relations are given of them. We have been very careful to aſcertain ſuch as 
are founded on truth, and explode ſuch as are not; in order to facilitate farther diſcoveries, and excite men of ge- 
nius to advance knowledge, by beginning their reſearches where our great predeceſſors left off. This will alſo ſave 
men of ingenuity the trouble of ſearching for things already diſcovered, and miſemploying that time which might 
otherwiſe be ſpent in uſeful enquiries, x 

As the elements of the Arts and Sciences are the foundation of the reſt, we have executed them with all poſſi- 
ble care. Nor was this the leaſt difficult part of the work; for elements are a collection of the general principles 
that extend to the different parts of a Science, and to underſtand the moſt ſuitable manner of delivering theſe 
principles requires a previous knowledge of their uſe, and various application, 

The mechanic Arts required no leſs pains and attention. Too much has been written on the Sciences; too 
little on moſt of the liberal Arts ; and ſcarce any thing at all on the mechanic Arts. We have done all in our 
power, as far as it was conſiſtent with our original delign, to ſupply theſe defects. And as the want of a habit 
of writing and reading treatiſes on the mechanic Arts renders a clear explication of them difficult, we found it 
abſolutely neceſſary to embelliſh our work with plates; and the reader will find more than double the number in 
this dictionary, though a ſingle volume, than in any other work of this nature in the Engliſh language. It might 
be ſhewn by a thouſand inſtances, that a dictionary, merely conſiſting of the moſt accurate definitions of Arts, 
would ſtill require plates, to prevent vague and obſcure deſcriptions : How much more neceſſary then muſt their 
aſſiſtance be in an univerſal dictionary of Arts and Sciences? The bare view of an object, or its figure, often 
conveys more information than whole pages of words. 3 

From what has been ſaid it appears that we have treated on the Arts and Sciences, without ſuppoſing any 
previous knowledge of them in the reader. We have alſo been very careful to collect the diſcoveries of the mo- 
derns; and hence we have reaſon to hope, that this dictionary may ſerve as a library to gentlemen, and even 
to men of letters, except in particular Sciences, which they make the principal object of their ſtudies; as it will 
explain the true principles of things; point out their relations; aſſiſt in the aſcertaining and improving human 
knowledge and by increaſing the number of the learned, produce many new advantages to ſociety. 


1 


It is certain that the general knowledge diffuſed among mankind, ſince the reſtoration of learning, is greatly 
owing to dictionaries; as containing the ſeeds of Science, which gradually grow towards perfection. And it is 
their obvious utility which has made them ſo common. It is, indeed, alledged, that by multiplying theſe helps, 
and thus facilitating knowledge, the ardour for ſtudy and application is abated. But, perhaps, the preſent indo- 
lence, and depravation of taſte, is more owing to the prevailing method of extolling wit, and decrying Science, 
than to the increaſe of dictionaries ; which are calculated to render knowledge more eaſily attainable, and give 
inſtruction to thoſe, who, without their help, would never have had the reſolution to Procure it, It was never 
pretended that thoſe who aſpire at eminence in the Arts and Sciences, ſhould ſtudy dictionaries alone. The 
very form of the work renders it improper to be connectedly read, or more than occaſionally conſulted. It 
would be ridiculous for a perſon, detirous of acquiring a thorough knowledge of hiſtory, to read only Mo- 
reri's dictionary: He mult have recourſe to ancient and modern authors, and draw his knowledge from the 
fountain-head- | | 

The objections made to dictionaries equally affect the moſt valuable literary journals, or accounts of books 
publiſhed in Europe. Such journals, however, are not denied to be of the greateſt utility; as they ſhew in 
epitome every new diſcovery made by the moderns ; ſupply the place of books themſelves, by giving us only 
the ſubſtance of them, and conſequently removing difficulties in the way to Science: For good extracts fave the 
trouble of much uſeleſs reading. We therefore judged it of great importance to procure a dictionary that might 
be conſulted on all the parts of the Arts and Sciences, contain the diſcoveries of the moderns, and, at the ſame 
time ſerve as a guide to. thoſe who dare nobly undertake to inform the world, or only aim at informing 
themſelves: How well we have executed this taſk muſt be left to the deciſion of the public, | 
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A ſport SYNoPs1s of the ARTS and SCIENCES; containing the 

| principal Articles belonging to each, ranged in their proper Order; which will ena- 
ble the: Reader to purſue the Method neceſſary to be obſerved, in order to ſtudy any 
Branch of Literature in this Dictionary. : my 


RITHMETIC, Notation, addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, diviſion, valgar fractions, decimals, 
w progreſſion, proportion, rule of three, practice, exchange, extraction, logarithms, Neper's 
Weer. | | | | 

Agebra, Character, addition, ſubtrattion, multiplication, diviſion, extraction, ſurds, equations, quadratic, 
cubic, ſeries, binomial, fluxions, maximis & minimis. „ Hd ptr AR ti 3 

Geometry, Point, line, perpendicular, parallel, angle, ſuperficies, ſolid, triangle, ſquare, parallelogram, rhom- 
dus, rhomboides, polygon, ciccle, cone, ellipſis, parabola, hyperbola, cycloid, ciſſoid, cauſtic, evolute, curve, 
ſphere, ſpheroid, fruſtum, conſtruclion of equations, fluxions, &c. 4 
TFrigennmetry, Radius, fine, tangent, ſecant, angle, triangle, ſcale, trigonometry. < 

Geography, Earth, glabe, parallel, tropic, horizon, axis, pole, zones, climates, latitude, longitude, diſtance, 
chart, map, projection, antipodes, aſcii, periſcti, &c. ne. hh ofa 

Aſtronomy, Globe, ſphere, ecliptic, zodiac, meridian, equator, vertex, amplitude, azimuth, pole, zenith, 
nadir, altitude, laticude, longitude, Copernican ſyſtem, ſun, moon, earth, ' planet, comet, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, ſtars, aberration, preceſſion, ſatellite, aſpect, ſyzygy, conjunction, quadrature, oppoſi- 
tion, geocentric, hehacentric, refraction, lination, aſcenſion, period, revolution, retrogradation, cquation, 
eclipſe, penumbra, occultation, parallax, crepuſculum, maculæ. | 

Dialling, Horizontal, declining, reclining, inclining dial. | 

Chronology, Epact, golden number, dominical letter, Eaſter, year, month, week, day, hour, age, period, 
eycle, epocha, almanack, calendar, Julian, Gregorian, &c. 

Navigation, Altitude, backſtaff, foreſtaff, nocturnal, Hadley's quadrant, declination, latitude, compaſs, mag- 
net, amplitude, azimuth, variation, courſe, diſtance, difference of latitude, departure, longitude, current, 
chart, plane failing, middle latitude failing, oblique failing, Mercator's failing, traverſe ſailing, ſurveying har- 
bours. ; | | 

Hydrology, Fluid, water, ſpring, river, acidulæ, bath, Jake, ſea, ocean, tides, deluge, ſwimming, &c. 

Surveying, Chain, plain table, ſemi-circle, theodolite, plotting, ſurveying, levelling, &c. | 

Gunnery, Gunpowder, cannon, mortar, ordnance, bomb, gunner's quadrant, elevation, projectile, range, point- 
blank, recoil, petard, carcaſs, granado, &c. | rener wy 

Maritime and Military Affairs, Army, fleet, 2 galley, cavalry, infantry, regiment, troop, phalanx, le- 
gion, &c. Dragoon, grenadier, fuſileer, janiſary, ſpahi, &c. Squadron, battaſion, brigade, &c. General, ad- 
miral, marſhal, lieutenant, colonel, captain, adjutant, enſign, quarter-maſter, ſergeant, &c. Battle, ſiege, 
march, camp, attack, retreat, &c, Garriſop, piquet, patrol, round, quarter, place of arms, ſtandard, &c, 
Artillery, carbine, muſquet, helmet, buckler, cuirafs, &c. Aries, catapulta, &c. | 

Fortification, Rampart, baſtion, ditch, counterſcarp, curtin, - raveline, horn-work, crown-work, citadel, 
caſtle, fort, ſtar, redoubt, approaches, trench, ſap, mine, line, parallel, circumvallation, battery, attack, 
&c. 5 | | | 

Statics, Velocity, momentum, gravity, percuſſion, communication, compoſition, accelerated, retarded, al- 
cent, deſcent, central, centripetal, centrifugal, oſcillation, undulation, projection, projectile, &c. 

Hydroftatics and Hydraulics, Fluid, ſpecific-gravity, arzometer, hydroſtatic balance, ſyphon, aſcent of fluids, 
fountain, ſpring, well, river, tides, pump, deluge, Archimedes's ſcrew, engine, mill, water-works, &c. 

Pnueumatics, Air, atmoſphere, weight of the air, elaſticiry, condenſation, rarefaction, motion, wind, air- 
pump, vacuum, barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, anemometer, wind-mill. | 

Optics, including Catoptrics and Dioptrics, Light, colour, refrangibility, reflexibility, tranſparency, opacity, 
ſhadow, mirror, burning glaſs, lens, priſm, eye, viſion, teleſcope, microſcppe, camera obſcura, magic lanthorn, 
ſpectacle, helioſtata, rainbow, halo, &c. | 


Per pedtive, Scenography, aerial perſpective, orthography, ichnography, anamorphoſis, &c. 


Painting and Deſęning. Drawing, deſign, clair obſcure, proportion, expreſſion, attitude contraſt, group, 
umning, miniature, freſco, enamelling, moſaic, &c. 


” 


Mechanies,, Balance, lever, pulley, wedge, ſcrew, pendulum, perpetual motion, ſpring, ſuſce, clock, watch, 


clepſydra, rota Ariſtotelica, mill, engine, preſs, vice, lathe, loom, windlaſs, &c. 5 
Architecture, Ichnography, profile, building, foundation, wall, roof, door, window, ſtairs, chimney, Tuſcan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Compoſite orders, caryatides, ruſtic, Gothic, column, entablature, capital, pedeſtal, 
cornice, frieze, baſe, volute, pediment, modilion, conſole, mouldings, ogce, tore, aſtragal, ſcotia, abacus, 
ovolo, &c. 
Sculpture, Engraving, etching, foundery, coining, proportion, attitude, ſtatue, &c. 


Trades and Manu ſactures, Printing, paper- making, book-binding, gilding, japanning. glaſs- making, plum- 


bery, weaving, woollen manufacture, dying, cloth, ſilk, ſerge, ſtockings, velvet, tapeſtry, tanning, curry ing, 
ſnamoiſigg, ſhagreen, parchment, glue, ſoap, ſtarch, ſteel, &c. ; 

Chemiſtry, Fire, water, bath, ferment, menſtruum, furnace, alembic, retort, matraſs, chemical laboratory, 
diſtillation, depuration, cohobation, ſublimation, rectification, calcination, amalgamation, digeſtion, precip!- 


ation, vitrification. fixation, tranſmutation, analyſis, fuſion, fermentation, diſſolution, ſpirits, ſalts, wine, vin, 


"gar, flowers, regulus, magiſtery, extract, elixir, tincture, quinteſſence, phoſphorus, alcæheſt, &c. 5 
1 , | nate, 
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- Anatomy, Bone, cranium, rib, vertebra, radius, femur, tibia, os ſacrum, pubis, patella, articulation, muſ- 
cle, abductor, adductor, deltoides, ſphinEture;—orbieularis;artorius,--tendon,. fibre, artery, aorta, aſpera, tra- 
chea, vein, gland, nerve, valve, tunic, anaſtomoſis, chyle, blood; fprie;—-ſeed,-gall,. urine, milk, Last, 
marrow, membrane, panicle; cutis, cuticula, papilla, breaſts, head, meninges, brain, eye, ear, tongue, 
toath, palate, larynx, glottis, eſophagus, abdomen, viſcera, ſtomach, Jungs, cor, liver, ſpleen, kidney, 
inteſtines, bladder, -reſpiration,... digeſtio JyRok.. nutrition, ſecretion, perſpiration, purgation, vomiting, 
generation, foetus, abortion, lochia, menſes, &cc. A VN 0 SGD a... 1 
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Medicine, Human body, di aſs: ſymptom, prognoſtic, dioghoſtic,c pulſe, urine, criſis, regimen, . &c. The 


* 


polypus, palpitation of the heart, madneſs, hydrophobia, ſpaſm, *c | 
butis, dropſy, tympanites, venereal diſeaſe, leproſy; iteh, ophrhaltnia, gutta, cataract,  &c, CEE & 
Surgery, Wound, ulcer, cancer, fracture, amputation, ſuture, phlebotomy, arteriotomy, diſlocation, ambe, 
bandage, tooth, trepan, fiſſure, CarJes, &c. 4 15 4 
' "Pharmacy, Rlectuary, confection, extract, tinfure, ſyrup,” troche, pill, powder, lohoc, potion; apozem, 
wine, water, unguent, emplaſter, purge, clyſter, ſuppoſitory, peſſary, collyrium, &c. The ſeveral medicines, 
as Mithridate, laudanum, turpith, calomel, &c. Alſo the ſeveral drugs, &c. in the materia medica, as, guj- 
acum, ſaſſatras, colocynthis, ctotus, -rhubarb, caſſia, ſenna, cortex, ſtyrax, jalap, ſcammony, opium, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, caſtor, civit, muſk, viper, cantharides, millepedes, ichthyocolla, antunony, mercury, orpiment, aſ- 
haltus, biſmuth,” märcaſite, bole, <mnabar, iron, lead, tin, ſilver, gold, &c. 10% | : 
Meteorology, Air, ther, fire; vapour, exhalation, meteor, cloud, rain, ſnow, hail, dew, damp, rainbow, 
parhelion, halo, thunder, water-ſpout, wind, monſoon, hurricane, aurora borealis, Caſtor and Pollux, &c. 
Minerelogy, Mountain, mining, bog, clay, bole, ſand, gold, ſilver, copper, lead, iron, tin, mercury, arſnic, 
allum, nitre, natron, ſal gem, ammoniacum, borax, ſulphur, amber, ambergreaſe, naphtha, petroleum, an- 
timony, cinnabar, marcaſite, magnet, biſmuth, calamine, cobalt, zink, marble, porphyry, flate, amiantus, 
diamond, ruby, emerald, opal, turquoiſe, garnet, hyacinth, ſapphire, beryl, topaz, amethyſt, cat's eye, cryſtal, 
ſpar, ſtalactites, trockites, &c. 1 
Botany, Tree, herb, plant, genus, ſpecies, leaf, piſtil, farina, ſtamina, vegetation, germination, &c. with 
the name of each plant, as tea, coffee, genſeng, tobacco, maidenhair, miſletoe, crocus, muſhroom, truffle, &c. 


Zoology, Egg. embryo, foetus, generation, conception, geſtation, hatching, migration, &c, Quadruped, 


various diſeaſes incident to..the human body, as fever, ague, BY 6 1 rheumatiſm, apoplexy, 'epiteply, ' palſy, 


convulſion, hypochondriac, phthilis, ſcor- 


: 


bird, fith, inſect, reptile, ruminant, carnivorous, granivorous, &c. Their ſeveral ſpecies, as unicorn, torpe- 


do, tarantula, tortoiſe, chameleon; ſalamander, kermes, cochineal, anchovy, bee, &c. Hermaphrodite, mule, 
pigmy, &c. Aurelia, nympha, metemſpychoſis, &c. Head, arm, hand, foot, finger, tail, fin, wing, gills, 
'&c, Hair, wool, ſilk, feathers,” nail, ſting, horn, tooth, ſhell, proboſcis, web, &c. Their ſeveral productions, 


as, pearl, bezoar, caſtoreum, civet, &c. : 80 
| Philoſophy, Element, atom, particle, body, extenſion, ſolidity, figure, diviſibility, attraction, coheſion, 
gravity, repulſion, elaſticity, electricity, magnetiſm, fluidity, hardneſs, ductility, volatility, denſity, polarity, 
light, heat, fire, cold, freezing, motion, rarefaCtion, dilatation, condenſation, diffolution, ebullition, eVapora- 
tion, fermentation, digeſtion, efferveſcence, corruption, putrefaction, generation, chaos, univerſe, ſpace, va- 
cuum, viſion, hearing, ſmelling, feeling, &c. 
Metaphyſics, Eſſence, underſtanding, judgment, imagination, reaſon, retention, reflection, aſſociation, ab- 
ſtraction, ſubſtance, accident, mode, quantity, quality, genus, ſpecies, knowledge, ſcience, &c. 
Ethics, Good, evil, virtue, vice, pleaſure, pain, rectitude, equity, conſciouſneſs, law, obligation, will, liberty, 
action, &c. | 
Grammar, Alphabet, letter, vowel, conſonant, diphthong, aſpirate, ſyllable, particle, noun, prongun, verb, 
participle, adverb, prepoſition, conjunction, interjection, ſubſtantive, adjective, &c. Conſtruction, concord, re- 
gimen, caſe, number, perſon, mood, tenſe, ſentence, phraſe, period, pointing, accent, pronunciation, ortho- 
graphy, proſody, ſyntax, &c. | 
Heraldry, Field, charge, figure, &c. Croſs, chevron, bend, pale, abatement, difference, quartering, colour, 
metals, points, eſcutcheon, ſhield, ſupporters, heltet, creſt, mantling, motto, device, emblem, blazon, &c. 
Logic, Simple, complex, adequate ideas, category, medicament, predicate, axiom, propoſition, 22 
theſis, hypotheſis, ſyllogiſm, enthymeme, ſorites, ſophiſm, dilemma, crocodile, &c. Premiſſes, conſequence, 
truth, evidence, demonſtration, &c. 5 | 
Rhetoric, Invention, amplification, topic, argumentation, diſpoſition, exordium, narration, confirmation, 
pcroration, elocution, ſublime, ſtyle, exclamation, pleonaſm, epiphonema, apoſtrophe, proſopopœia, antithe- 
{is, metaphor, allegory, ſynecdoche, ſarcaſm, hyperbole, catachreſis, action, geſture, monotonia, oration, de- 


"#clamation, panegyric, &c. 


Poetry, Meaſure, feet, &c. Hexameter, alexandrine, ſpondee, iambic, rhyme, ſtanza, epigram, elegy, ma- 
drigal, hymn, ode, eclogue, ſatyre, georgic, anagram, acroſtic, macaronic, tragedy, comedy, farce, act, 
ſcene, protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtrophe, prologue, epilogue, ſoliloquy, chorus, unity, action, epic, invocation, 
epilode, &c. 

Olatouſtics, Far, hearing, air, wind, ſound, voice, echo, whiſpering- place, ſtentorophonic tube, &c. | 

Myu/ic, Character, note, gamut, tune, gravity, interval, triple time, common time, concord, uniſon, octave, 
third, fourth, diſcord, key, cliff, tranſpoſition, compolition, counterpoint, ſymphony, organ, &c. 

Gardening, Planting, tranſplanting, engrafting, inoculating, prunirg, blights, hot-bed, green-houſe, nur- 
ſery, vineyard, expolure, terrace, quincunx, parterre, &c. 

Commerce, Coin, meaſure, weight, exchange, - barter, tariff, contraband, charter-party, freight, primage, 
average, cuſtoms, duty, tunnage, poundage, bottomry, bill of exchange, ulance, acceptance, par, proteſt, 


diſcount, company, colony, fiſhery, factory, book-Kkeeping, &c. 


A New 


D 35 J 


An Index 70 the Figures engraved on the Copper-Plates 71 the Dictionary; ſhewing 
; | the Articles under which they are deſcribed, 


| | 4 2 Þ 4 By ad 
IG. 1, 2, 3, 4» c. Air-Gun. 6, 7, Air- 
Pump. 8, Anemometer. 9, Hy- 

meter, . 3 

enen 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, Aberration. 4, 5, 6, Accele- 
rated Motion, 7, * 4. 8, 9, io, 
14. 15, Altitude. 8, Aſtronomical Qua- 


| 


drant. 11, 12, Arzometer. 13, Diftance. | 
| r 
All che Figures explained under Anatomy. 
Sep L A+ „ 4 


Fig. 1. A Venetian Window, Sp. 2, Fel- 
toon. 3, Roſe. 4, Fret. 5, 8, Modil- 
lions, Sap. 6, Diminution of a Column, 
Sup. 7, Abacus. 9, Baſe, Capital, Or- 
der. 10, Baſe, Capital, Doric, Order. 
11, Baſe, Capital, Ionic, Order. 1 2, Baſe, 
Capital, Corintman, Order. 13, Baſe, 
Capital, Order. 14, 15, Compoſite Ca- 
pital, Sup. 16, Door, Sup. 17, Abacus, 
Architrave, Baſe. 16, Abacus, Annulets, 
Architrave, Baſe. 19, Abacus, Tonic. 20, 
Abacus, Corinthian, Leaves. 21, Abacus. 

| F 

Fig. I, 2, 3, 4» 5 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
14. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 27, Angle. 1, 

Axis, Incidence. 12, Armillary Sphere, 
Axis. 20, Axis in Peritrochio. 21, Azi- 
muth Compaſs. 
24, Aſtrolabe. 

FLATS YE. 
." Explained under Artery and Vein. 
PLATE VII. 

Fig. 1, Copernican Syſtem, Planet, Satuin. 
2, Saturn. 3, Jupiter, Belts. 
5, 6, 7, d, Shew the Proportion of the Pla. 
nets to each other. See PLANET, Sup. 9, 
Seaſons, Sup. 

PLATE VIII. 

Fig. 1, Abſcifſe, Axis, Ordinates. 2, Ab- 
ſciſſe, Axis, Conjugate. 3, Ajutage. 4, 
Andrew. 5, Ambigenal. 6, Altitude. 7, 


22, 23, Anamorpholis, | 


Ambe. 8, Amplitude. 9, Analemma, Aſ- | 


cenſion, Azimuth, Cancer, Capricorn. 10, 
11,12, 13, 14, Anamorphoſis. 15, Aſcent 
of Fluids. 106, 17, 18, 19, Attraction. 

FLATS I 

Fig. 1, Angelic. 2, Annuhciada. 
thony. 4, Angle. 5, Arch. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
Anomaly. 7, Apſis. 9, 10, Antiparal- 
lels. 11, Apctome. 12, Arch. 13, Qua- 
drant, Sup. 14, Apparent Magnitude. 
15, Area. 16, Apparent Diameter. 17, 
Archimedes's Screw, 18, 19, Aſcent of 
Fluids. 20, Aftorites. 21, 29, Afymp- 
totes, 22, 23, 24, 26, 30, Balance. 27, 
28, Balance, dup. 25, Argonauts. 

FEATS a 

Fig. 1, Atmoſphere. 2, Axis of an Hy- 
perbola. 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Baro- 
meter. 4, Azure. 5, Balance (Hydrol- 


3, An- 


tatic). ©, 20, 21, Attraction. fo 
Ay mptotes. 14. Bimedial. 15, Bordure. 
16, Bend. 17, Backſtaff. 18, Baſtion, 
Citadel, Curtin, Faces, Flank. 19, Bevile. 
PAATE AL 
Fig. 1, 2, 3, Allantois. 4, 5, Brain. 
„ LAT K-AI. 


Fig, 1. 2,9, Burning-Glaſs. 3, Caliber Com- 


4 


| 


| 


paties. 4, Calatrava. 5, Catharine. 6, 7, 


wy 


10, Bridge. 8, Cheval de Friſe. 11, 
Canton. 12, 13, 14, Chart. 15, Cata- 
cauſtics. 16, 17, Catenaria. 


PFLATE” SH 

All the Figures explained under Building. 

| LAT MN. 
Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, Bell. 5, Chandilier. 6, 
Chain. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, Center of Gravity. 8, Camera Ob- 
{cura. 17, 18, Center of Oſcillation. 19, 
20, Central Forces. 21, Checky. 22, 
Cheveron. 24, Chor?, Circumference, Co- 
tine, Co-fecant, Co-tangent. 23, 25, 20, 


Circle. 

| PLATE.XV. | 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, Chart. 4, , Courſe. 5, De- 
clination. 1, Sailing (plain), Traverſc. 

PLATE XVI. 

All the Figures explained under Chemical 
Laborktory. 1, 7. 22, 27, 28, 3 33 
Diſtillation. 1, 2, Furnace. ©, Retorrt. 
52, Separating-giats,.. 


2, 3, 4,1 


1 


— 


- tic. 


Fig. 1, 2, Eye. 


| 


in the Supplement. 


PLATE XVII; - 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, Chord; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Circle. 
8, Diameter. 9, 10, 11, Circumferen- 
tor. 12, Clarion. 13, Cleche. 14, 15, 
16, Ciflaid. 17, 18, 19, Clepſydra. 2c, 
21, Dendrites. 

PLATE XVIII. 

Fig. 1, Clepſydra. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Clock. 
„Coeur. 9, 10, 11, Coining. 12, Co- 

lour. 13, 14, Comet. 15, Compaſſes (el- 
liptical). 16, Cotice. 

- — * TE MIX. 

Fig. 1, 3, Head. 3, 4, 6, 6, Cor. 
N PLA 1 E Xx. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, 43 5, Colour. 

- Cometarium. 8, 9, Compais. to, Con- 
choid. 11, Compoſition of Motion. 12, 
Conjugate Hyperbola. 13, 14; 15, 16, 
Conitruction of Equations. 17, 18, 19, 
Crane. He” 

FLATE AI. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3» 4» 5» Cone. 0, 7, 8, 9, Co- 
nic Sections. 10, 11, Conitruction of E- 
quations. 12, Converging Rays. 13, 
14, Cor. 15, Cramponce. 16, Crane. 
17, 18, Croſs-ſtaff. 19, 20, Cubic Pa- 
rabola. 21, Croſſelets. 22, 23, 24, 
Cupping. 25, 26, 27, Currents. 28, 
Curves. 29, 32, Cycloid. 32, Pendulum. 

©, 31, 33, Cylinder. 34, Decagon. 35, 
Degree: 36, Diſtance. 37, Martlet, %. 
35, 39, Mullet, 

LAT AX. 


6, Comet, 7, 


| Fig, 1, Deſigning. 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7, 8, 


9. 10, 11, 12, 13, Dial. 14, Diacauſtic. 
15, Diagonal. 16, Diameter 17, Diapre. 
PLATE XXIII. 

Fig. 1, 2, Dial. 3, Dipping- Needle, Mag- 
net. 4, 5, Diving-Bell. 6, 7, Divini- 
bility. 8, Ductility. 9, 10,415 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16g-17, 18, 19, Ear.“ /20, Earl. 


21, Earth. 22, Echo. 23, 27, Eclipſe. 
24, 25, 26, Elaſticity. 
3d. A F-&--AKXIV. 


All the Figures explained under Earth. 
PLATE XXV. : 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4» fo Os 10, Vis 13, 14. 
15, 17, 18, 19, Ecliple. 6, Chappe, Sp. 
7, Engrailed. &, Endorſe. 12, Embat- 
tied. 16, Fimbriated, Sup. 

PLATE XAVI. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, Zelipſe. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 20, 21, 22, Elaſticity. 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Electricity. 12, 1s 
Part of the Machine Fig. 1 3. drawn larger. 

P'LATE XXVII. 

Fig. 1, Electricity. 2, 3, 4, Ellipſis. 5, 
7, 8, 11, Engine, 6, Equation ot Time. 
9. 10, Ermin. 3, Focus. 

PLATE XXVIII. 

Fig. 1. Epicycloid. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, Engine. 
9, Is a larger Draught of the upper Part 
of the Boilers Fig. 3, the ſame Letters re- 

_ preſenting the ſame Things. 6, 1c, Equa- 

7, Ermines. | 
PLATE XXIX. 

Fig. 1, Equation of Time. 2, Equator, La- 
titude, Equinoctial, Pole. 3, Equinoctial 
Points. 4, Engine. 5, Eſcutcheon, Points. 
6, Evolute. 7, External Angles. 8, 9, 
Extreme and mean Proportion. 10, Fer 
de Fourchette. 11, Fer de Moulin. 12, 
Feſſe. 12, File. 14, Fitchee. 15, Flanch. 
16, Flory. 

"FLATS AAA 

3, Flank. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, Fluids. 6, Fluids, Sup. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Fluxions. , 20, 21, 
22, 23, Fountain: 24, Fourchee. 25, 
Frett. 26, Freezing. 27 

PLATE XXXI. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, Fortification. 5, 10, Horn- 
work. 6, Field-fort, Sup. 7, Gallery. 
8, Explained on the Plate. 9, Tenaille, 
S:p. 11, Palliſadoes, Sup. 12, Mantlets. 
13, Explained on the Plate. 14, Ravelin, 
Sup. 15, Canvas-bags, Sand-bags, (Re- 
ference omitted.) | | 

PLATE XXXII. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, Fountain. 5, 8,9, Friction. 
, Furche. 7, Fuſil. 10, 11, Gage. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, Garter. 18, Giron. 
19, Gobone. 20, 21, 22, Gromon. 


| 


27, 28, Friction. 


Fig. 1, 2, Patent Globes. 


N. B. I here the Syllable Sup. is annexed, the Figure or Figures will be explained under thoſe Articles 


PLATE XXXIII. 
Fig. 1, 2z 3, 4s 5» 6, 7, Gauging. 8, 
eocentric Latitude. 9g, Gore. 10, Guſ- 
ee. 14, 14, 37, Cal, Jap. e, 13, 
16, Halo. 1c, Hyperbolic Conoid. 2, 
Parabolic Spindle. 3, Parabolic Conoid. 
PLATE XXXIV. 


Fig. 1, 2, Globe. 3, Latitude (geocentric.) 
4, Gules. 5, Hexagon. 6, 7, Glaſs. 
PLATE XXXV. 

Fig. 1, Gunnery. 2,5, 8, 9 12, Projec- 
tile. 6, 7, Bomb, Sup. 12, Projection. 
3, 4, 10, 11, I4z Ordnance. 15, 22, 

ortar, Sup. 16, Petard. 17, Gran: « 
does, Sup. 13, 18, Shot, Szp. 19, Ca- 
trouches, Sup. 20, Mortar. 21, Bullet, Sup. 
PLATE XXXVI. 

Fig. 1, 2, Helioſtata, z, Helicoid 4, Ho- 
ney-comb. 5, 6, 7, 8, Horizon. 9g, Ho- 
raptor, Plane of the Horaptor. 10, Hy- 

droſtatics. 11, 12, 13, 15, Hygrome- 
er. 45 an i | 

PLATE XXXVII. 


Fig. I, 2, 3, 4, Water-Works, 5, 6, 

ump. 7, Fountain, Sp. 
PLATE XXXVIII. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Hyperbola. 6, 7, 


8, Hyperbolic Space. 9, Hyperbolic Co- 
noid. 10, Jet d'eau. 11, Inclination. 
12, 12, Inclined Plane. 14, Infection. 
Is, Infinite. 16, 17, Internal Angles. 
18, Iſoſcles Triangle. 19, Jupiter. 20. 
Kidnies. 21, Latitude. 22, Latus tranſ- 
verſum. 23, Lec- way, Logarithmic Curve, 
24, Logarithmic Spiral. 25, Lune. 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, Lens. 31, 32, 33, 34s 
Levelling. 
PLATE XXXIX. 
25 3, 4, 5 6, 


Fig. 1, Lanthorn (magic). 
7, 8, 9, tO, 11, Level. 12, Lever. 13, 
14, Light. 15, 15, Line. 17, 18, 19, 
21, Locus. 22, Lozenge. 


20, Magnet. 
23, Maculz. 24, Mantle. 25, Maſcle. 


20, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, Maſonry, 
"PLATE XL. 


Fig. bn. 35 6 Liver. 4» Jy 6, 7 8. 3s 

Magnets (artificial). 
PLATE AN.. 

Fig. , 2, 3s 4» 5» 6, 7, % 9, Map. to, 
Light, S. 

PLATE XIII. 

Fig. 1, Marquetry. 2, Maunch. 3, 4, 
5, Ma imum. 6, Meaſure of an Angle. 
7, Meridian. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15. 
16, Microſcope. 12, Micrometer. 17, 


Motion. 
PLATE: XLIII. 

Fig. 1, Miniature. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Mir- 
ie Its It, the ts 
Moon. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, Motion. 
21, 22, 23, Needle (magnetical). 7 

PLATE XLIV. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, Motion. 
ly. 7, Nepier's Bones. 8, Pale, Sp. 9, 
Nodes. o, Nocturnal. 11, Oblique. 
12, 13, Opacity. 14, Oppoſite Cones, 
15, Optic Pyramid, Perſpective Plane, 
Projection, 16, Or. 17, 18, Organ, 
10, Orle. 20, Pentagraph. 21, Pyra- 
mid, Sup. 22, 23, 24, Point, 25, N. 
reſtrial Line, Sap. . 

PLATES XLV. and XLVI. 
Both explained under Muſcle. 
PLATE XLVII. 
Explained under Nerve. 


6, Nebu- 


PLATE XLVIII. 
Fig. 1, 2, Orrery. 3, Orthography, 
Oſcillation. 5, Oſculum. 65 Oval. 4 
Palüſe. 


8, Paly-bendy. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, Parabola. „ 
PLATE XLIX. 

Fig. 1, Parabola (carteſian). 2, Parabolic 
Cuneus. 3, Parabolic Space. 4, Para- 
centric Motion. 5, 6, Parallactic Angle. 

„8, Parallax, 9, Parallel. 10, Paral- 

10 Ruler. 11, Parallel Sphere. 12, Pa- 
rallelepiped. 12, Parallelogram. 14, 
Purpure. 15, Ribbond. 16, Patce. 17, 
Pater-noſter. 18, Particula exors, 19, 
Patunce. 20, 21, 22, Path of the Moon. 

PLATE Lo | 

3, Pelecoides. 
4» 5, Pendulum. 6, Pentagon. 7, 10, 


Pra nabulator. 


i= Place this after the Synopſis, in the Dictionary. 


— — NR 
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— ene eee noe > 


An Index to the Figures engraved on the Copper-Plates in the Dictionary, &c. 


Perambulator. 8, Pheons. 9, Pile. 11, 
Pencil of Rays. 12, 13, 14, Perpendicu- 
lar. 15, F. al Motion. 
PLATE LI. 
Explained under Piers. 
| LATE LII. 

Fig. 1, Place. 2, Place (excentric). 3, 4, 
„6, 7, 8, Plain-table. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
lanet. 13, 14, 15, Plotting. 16, Plot- 

ting Scale. 17, Protractor. 18, Poſta- 
phæreſis. 20, 21, 22, 23,24, Pulley. 

F 'P *I. r 

ig. 1, 2, 4, 5, Polygon. z, Poly n. 
5. Printing. = Printing-Profs. 8, Print- 
ing (Rolling-preſs). 9, Priſm. 10, 11, 
12, Projection. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
Pump. 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, Quadrant. 
19, Quadrat. 22, Qualities (intentional). 


| 


** — —m———a———_——_ 
” 


ky is explained under Vernier. 6, 7, 8, 


Rainbow. % to, 1, Reflection, 12, 
13, 15, 16, Refraction. 14, Rompee. 
| | PLATE LV. 
Fig. 1, Quadrant. 2, 3, 4, RefraQtion. 55 
egular Body. 6, 7, Rainbow. 8, Re- 
trograde. , R on. 10, Rhom- 
boides. . 11, Rhombus. 12, Surmounted. 
13, Vair. 14, Treſſure. ; 
PLATE LVI. 


Fig. 1, 2, River. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Rocket. | 


8, Rudder. 9, Sable. 10, Sailing {Mer- 
cator's), 11, 2, 2970 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, Scenography. 21, 22, 
233 24. 25, Screw. 26, Secant. 27, 
28, 29, Sector. zo, Segment. 231, Se- 
micircle. 32, Shadow. 


N 


ö 


x 


G PLATE sri. 
Fi » I, 2 or. 3, Sine, La t, Ver- 
£4 Sine. 4, & F4 75 Shadows. 8, Sk 
hon. 9g, Solid of leaſt Reſiſtance. 10, 
und. 11, Sphere. 12, 13, Spheroid. 
14, _-_ 15, 16, Stentorophonic Tube. 
17, N 124d 17, 18, Subtangent. 
gs re,. | 

A f PLATE LIX. 
ig. 1, 2, 3, 7, Spring. 3, Well. 
4, 8, Syſtem. -5, Spout. 4 Ship. 9, 
Tangent. 10, 1 b, - 2, Trigonometry, - 


P 
Fig. 1, Surveying Harbours, 2, z, 
G 7. Teleſcope. 8, Vert. . 
Tea” PLATE LXI. | 


Fig. 1, 2, Thermometer. z, 6, Tides. 
4, $, Theodolite. 7, Vapour. 8, Vir. 


PLATE Lui. 
Fig. il, Ship. 2, 7s Triangle. 2, 35-4» | 


5, 6, 12, Trigonometry, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
13, Trigonometry, Sp. 


tual Focus. , 18, Wave. 10, Wind. 
11, Water-mill. 12, Wedge. 13, Watch. 
14. 15, 17, Wind-mill. 16, Whiſpering 
| Places. 19, Water. Works. 


E R X 4 T 4. 


The Reader is deſired to correct the following References in the Diction ary, before be compares the Index 
witb the ly the proper Figures being referred to in the Index. 


24, Quarter. 2;, Raguled. 

* PLATE LIV. | 
Fig. 1, 2, Pump. 3, 4. 6, Quadrant, The 
Voernier on the Staff of the Quadrant Fig. 


— 


yPranRextT Diameter, for Fig. 12, rend 16G. ArrAR TNT Magnitude, for Fig. 12, read 14. Axis of an Ellipfis, and of a Conic Seca. 

for Plate IX, read Plate VIII. Axis of an Hyperbola, for Plate IX, Fig. 4, read Plate X, Fig. 2. Az1wuTu and Azruuta Circle, 

for Plate IX, read Pate VIII. CrxTter of Grawity, Paragraph 9, for Fig. 12, read 11. C1s501D, laft Paragraph, for Fig. 15, read 

16. ELasTictTY, Paragraph o, Line Þ for Fg. 10, read . Minrie, for Fig. 23, read 24. Masoxey (conpourd) tor Fig. 27, 

read 26. Migaova, Paragraph 18, for Plate LXIIT, Fig. 4 and 5, read Plate XLIII, 5 and 6. PexauBulaTtor, for Fig. 11, read 7. 

PerxTixG, and Paisu, for Plate XLIII, read LIII. Quapraxt, iz Gunnery, for Fig. 2, read 21. Racuiled, for Fig. 23, read 23. 
Terssvak, for Fig. 10, read 14. 
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Lond, February , 17 54. 
With his MAJESTY's Royal Privilege and Licence, 
This Day was Publiſhed, to be continued Weekly, Price Six pence, 
67 oP 0 + I. 


OF THE 
SUPPLEMENT to the NE and UNIVERSAL DicTioNary 
| O F | 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Illuſtrated with above THIN TY Copper-Plates, engraved by the beſt Hands from 
Original Deſigns ; which will be given Gratis. | 


N. B. This Volume will render the Dictionary complete, and contain, among the other Branches of 
Learning, 'a complete Syſtem of Mechanics, Manual Arts. and Mazufaures, which, though ſo eminently 
uſeful to Society, and ſo long deſired, has never before been attempted in the Engliſh Language. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are taken in by J. Hix rox, at the King's- Arms, in Newgate-Street, London: 


By the Bookſellers of the two Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge; and by the Printers and Bookſellers of 
| | all the Cities and noted Towns of Grea!-Britain and Ireland. 5 


„ Thoſe Perſons who have not yet taken in the Dictionary, may begin with Number I. and proceed 
gradually to the End. | 


GEORGE R. 1 


; EORGE the Second, by the Grace of God, King of Great-Britain, France, and Ivelamd, Deſender of the Faith, Se. To all to whom 
| theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting : Whereas our Truſty and Well-beloved Joh Hinton, of our City of London, Bookſeller, hath by his 
Petition humbly repreſented to Us, That he hath been at very great Labour and Expence in purchating Books, and employing Mr. J 
Barroso ts compile and write a Work, entitled, A New and Uziver/al Dictianam of Arts and Sciences, containing, Not only an_Explanetion | 
" the various Terans made Uſe of in the following Arts and Sciences, but alſo, <vhatever elſe is requiſite to render theſe Branches of Literature 
themſelves, Ealy and Fannitar to the meaneſt Capacities, biz, Agriculture, Algebra, Anatomy, Architecture, Arithmetic, Aſtronomy, Botany, Catop- 
tics, Chemittry, Chronology, Commerce, Comics, Colmography, Dialling, Dioptrics, Ethics, Fluxions, Fortification, Gardening, Gauging, Geography, 
Geometry, Grammar, Gunnery, Handicrafts, Heraldry, Horſemanſhip, Huſbandry, Hydraulics, Hydrography, Hydroſtatics, Law, Levelling, 3 wg 
Maritime and Military Affairs, Mathematics, Mechanics, Merchandize, Metaphyiies, Meteorology, Nluſic, Navigation, Optics, Painting, Perſpective, 
*Phartnacy, Philoſophy, Phyſic, Pneumarics, Rhetoric, Sculpture, Series, Statics, Statuary, Surgery, Surveying, Trigonometry, Sc. With an Intra- 
ductory Pretace, tracing the Progreis of Literature from the earlieſt Ages, and enumerating the various Improvements made therein at different Periods 
of Time; the whole being a complete Body of Arts and Sciences, as they are at preſent cultwated ; illuſtratec with a gzeat Number of Copper-Plates: 
In Two Volumes, in Folio: One Volume of which is already Publiſhed, and the other now Printing from the Manuſcripts of the ſaid John Bart Re 
Which Work, the Petitioner apprehends, will be of the greateſt Ute and Benefit, by facilitating the Study of the Arts and Sciences. And being deſuc 
of enjoying the Profit and Benefit that may ariſe from Printing and Vending the (ame, without any other Perſon interfering in his juſt Proper: ye He 
has therefore moſt humbly prayed Us, to grant him Our Royal Licence and Protection, for the ſole Printing, FPrblifking, and Vending the faid Work, 
in the ſame Manner as 45 been done in Caſes of the like Nature: We being willing to give all due Encouragement to this Undertaking, are ges- 
ciouſly pleafed to condeſcend ta his Requeſt ; and We do by theſe Preſents, to tar as may be agreeable wich the Statute in that Behalf made an! 
rovided, grant unto him the ſaid John Hinton, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, and” Aſſigns, Our Licence for the fole Printing, Publiſhing, an 
* ending of the faid Work, for the Term of Fourtecn Years, to be computed from the Date hereof ; ſtrictly forbidding atl our Subjects, within our 
Kingdoms, or Dominions, to reprint, or abridge the ſame, either .in che like, or in any other Size or Manner whatſoever ;; or to import, buy, ve! 1. 
utter, or diſtribute, any Copies thereof inted beyond the Seas, during the aforefaid Ferm of Fourteen Years, without the Content or Approbat'- 3 
. of the faid John Hixton, his Executors, Adminiftrators, and Aſſigns, under his or their Hands and Seals, firſt had and obtained, as they will antwe” 
the contrary at their Peril: Whereof the Cammiſſioners, and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, the Maiter, Wardens, and Company ot Stationers 216 58 
take Notice, that due Obedience may be rendered to Our Pleaſure herein declared, ; ; ] 


Oe ai cur Court at &. James's, the Third Day of Deceniber, 1753, an the Turrnty- Seventh Tear of Our Reign, 
2 By His Meojefty's Command, 
| HOLDERNESSE. 
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AETS AND SCEEN:CES. 


A Vowel, and the firſt letter of the al- 
phabet of all the known Janguages, ex- 
cept that of the Ethiopians, where, ac- 
cording to Ludolphus, it is the thirteenth, 
The pronunciation of this letter varies 
in moſt nations; we pronounce it ſofter 
and cloſer than our neighbours, particu- 
larly in take, make, &c. where it is near- 
ly the ſame with the French x neuter. In 
others, however, the ſound is broad and 


open enough, as talk, walk, &c. which formerly were written 
taulk, waulk, &c. 


A was uſed among the ancients as a numeral letter, and ſigni- 


fied 500. With a daſh over it, as A, it ſtood for 5000. 
A, among Logicians, ſignifies an univerſal affirmative propoſi- 
tion, according to this verſe. | 
Aſjerit A, negat E, ver generalitęr ambæ. 
A. A. A. in Chemiſtry, ſignifies an Amalgama, or Amalgamation. 
A. à or aa in Phyſic, ſtands for ana, and fignifies equal parts of 


the ingredients which immediately precede it in preſcriptions ; | 


as R thurize, myrrh, aluminis, @ ©}. i. e. take of francin- 
cenſe, myrrh, and alum, each a ſcruple. Or R thuriz, myrrh, 
aluminis, dd p. &. take of francincenſe, myrrh, and alum, each 
equal parts. | 

ABACTORS (abaFores, of ab, from, and aro, to drive) in law, 
lienifies thoſe who drive away or ſteal a great number, or whole 
herds of cattle, in contradiſtinction to thoſe who ſteal only a ſheep 
or two. A 

ABACUS (from Agat, a table) among the ancients, ſignified a 
kind of buffet or cupboard. - | 


BACUS, in architecture, ſignifies the upper part or member of 


ABA 


the capital of a column, and ſerves as a kind of crowning both 
to the capital and the whole column. Thus @ 6, plate LV: fig. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, repreſents the Abacus. | 

Vetruvius tells us that Callimachus, an ingenious ſtatuary of 
Athens, invented this ornament from the following circum- 
ſtance. An Athenian old woman happening to place a baſket 
covered with a ſquare tile over the root of an acanthus, which 
grew on the grave of a young Corinthian lady, the plant ſhoot- 
ing up the following ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket al] round, 
till meeting with the tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. 
The ſculptor paſſing by, and obſerving it, executed a capital on 
this plan, repreſenting the tile by the Abacus, the leaves of the 
acanthus by the volutes or ſcrolls, and the baſket by the body 
of the capital. See plate IV. fig. 5: where a repreſents the tile, 
b the leaves of the acanthus, and c the baſket. 

The form of the Abacus is not the ſame in all orders; for in the 
Tuſcan; Doric, and Ionic orders, it is generally ſquare, that 
is, every ſection of it parallel to the horizon is ſquare. Some 
make it round, others make the fides quite plain, without any 
ozee. The height of it, in the Tuſcan and Doric orders, is | of 
that of the capital, and in the Doric 4 of that of the capital. 
In the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, the figure of the A- 
bacus differs from that of the other orders, the four faces be- 
ing circular, and hallowed inwards, having a roſe, &c, on the 
middle of each, and the four corners cut off. As 4 6, fig. 20, 
21. plate IV. 


In the Corinthian order, the height of the Abacus is generally , 


of that of the whole capital: Vetruvius makes it ;; ſome make 
it leſs, others greater, as or {. In the Compolite order, its 
height is 25 of the lower part of the column. 


Scamozzi uſes the word Abacus for a concave moulding in the 


Capital 


* 


— 
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:tal of the Tuſcan pillar. Andrea Palladio eafls the plinth | 

Tors the echinus, or boultin, in the Tuſcan and Doric orders, 
the ſame name. | | 

Anacus of Pythagoras, the common multiplication table, ſo cal- | 


led from Pythagoras, its inventor. 1 

Abacus, a the ancient mathematicians, ſignified a table 
covered with duſt, on which they drew their ſehemes and figures. 

ABAFT, a ſea-term, ſignifying toward the Kern. Thus, abaft' 
the main-maſt, is nearer the ſtern than the main- maſt. — 

ABAPTISTON, or ABAPTISTA (from & priv. and B4mrvy to 
ſink under) the perforatin part of the inſtrument, called Tre- 
pan; fo called from its being contrived in fuch a 
manner as to prevent it from ſinking ſuddenly into the skull and 
wounding the brain, when the bone is cut through. Some have 
ſecured it by an edge round it, or wings on the ſides ; but the 
moſt common way is to make it of a conical figure, becauſe 
then the part of the)inſtrument above the perforation in the skull 
being thicker than the part which has cut through the bone, ef- | 
fectually prevents it from going too deep, and hurting the brain 
or its membranes, Mr. , however, thinks theſe precau- 
tions needleſs, and ſays, that the inftrument made cylindrical, 
beſt anſwers all the purpoſes with a little care. 

ABARTICULATION {( Abarticulatio, from ab, and articulus, a 
joint) a ſpecies of articulation of the bones, admitting of a ma- 
nifeſt motion, called alſo Diarthroſis, to diſtinguiſh it from ano- 
ther ſpecies of articulation, called Synarthroſis. Sce ARTICU- 
LATION. 

ABASED, ABAISSE' (from the French, bas, low) in heraldry, \ 
is applied to the vol or wings of eagles, &c. when the top or 

angle looks downwards towards the point of the ſhield ; or when 
the wings are ſhut; the natural way of bearing them being 
ſpread, with the top pointing to the chief, or the angles. 
A bend, achevron, a pale, &c. are ſaid to be abaſed, when their 
points terminate in or below the center of the ſhield : An ordi- 
nary is ſaid to be debaſed, when below its proper ſituation, 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, is an addition made to a coat of 
arms in order to diminiſh the dignity of it, by intimating ſome | 
diſhonourable action, or ſtain in the character of the bearer. 
This abatement is either an entire reverſion of the whole eſ- 
cutcheon, or a mark of diminution, as a point dexter, a delf, 
a goar ſiniſter, &c. Theſe marks muſt be either tawney or mur- 
rey; otherwiſe, inſtead of being diminutions, they will be ad- 
ditions of honour. ' 2 
But as no hereditary honour can be actually diminiſhed, the 
marks of it muſt continue the ſame, except they are both en- 
tirely forfeited, as in the caſe of treaſon; therefore, theſe abate- 
ments ſeem only a mere chimzra. For, as the laſt editor of 
Guillim's heraldry obſerves, arms being inſignia nobilitatis & 
honoris, cannot admit of a mark of infamy, without ceaſing to 
be arms, and degenerate into badges of diſgrace; which all 
would covet to lay aſide. 

ABATEMENT, in law, the ſetting aſide or fruſtrating a ſuit, on 
account of ſome fault or error either in the matter, or manner 
of proceeding. : 

ABATEMENT of a Nit, an exception made, and proved againſt 
it, on account of ſome error in the manner of executing it, or 
being deficient in form, &c. | | 

ABATEMENT, alſo, ſignifies an irregular entering on lands, &c. 
left vacant by the death of the former poſſeſſor, by ſtepping in 
before the next Heir. , 

ABB, among clothicrs, denotes the yarn of a weaver's warp. 

ABBESS, a governeſs or ſuperior of an abbey; or convent of nuns, 

over whom ſhe has the ſame authority as the abbots regular 
have over their monks. 
Though their ſex hinder them from performing the ſpiritual 
functions annexed to the prieſthood; yet ſome have a right 
or privilege to commiſſion a prieſt to act for them; and Fleu- 
ry, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, obſerves, that in the twelfth 
century there were Abbeſſes in Spain, who gave bleſſings, and 
conſeſſed perſons of both ſexes. 

ABBEY, a convent, or religious houſe, where holy men former- 
ly retired to paſs their time in ſolitude and devotion. 

Abbeys prevailed in England before the reformation, and as 
they increaſed in riches, the land became poor; for the lands 
belonging to them were in mortua manu, 1. e. could never re- 
vert to the lord who gave them. This produced the ſtatutes 
againſt gifts in mortmain, which invalidated donations to theſe 
religious houſes. | 
Formerly, one third part of the benefices in England were ap- 
d propriated to abbeys, and other religious houſes, till they were 
diflolved by Henry VIII. And Burnet, in his hiſtory of the 
reformation, tells us, that there were 190 fuch religious houſes 
diflolved, whoſe yearly revenues amounted to 285 3000 J. 

ABBOT), or ABBAT (from x2x, Syr. father) the chief, or ſu- 

perior of an abbey or religious houſe. 
The Abbots were originally men of great plainneſs and ſimpli- 
City, and contented themſelves with governing their own mo- 
naſtries, which were very remote from cities; and built in 
the fartheſt ſolitudes, without having any ſhare in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. They went on Sundays to the pariſh church, with the 
reſt of the people; or if they were too remote, a prieſt was 
ſent them, to adminiſter the ſacrament, till at length they were 
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allowed to have prieſts of their own body. The Abbot kim. 

ſelf was uſually the prieſt, but his function extended no far- 

ther than to the ſpiritual afiffanee of his own monaſtery, and 
he ſtill continued in obedience to the biſhop. Bu 
among them ſeveral perſons of learning; who vigorouſly o 
ſed the riſing hereſies of thoſe times, they were called out of 
their deſarts by the biſhops, and planted in the cities. From that 
time they degenefated, and throwing off their former plainneſs 
and ſimplicity; began to be looked upon as a fort of little pre- 
Hates, and in tinte endeayouted to render themſelves independent 
of the biſhops, which occaſioned ſome ſevere laws to be made 
againſt them by the council of Chalcedon. However, ſome + 
of them, at laſt, cartied their point of independency, and 
obtained tbe title of Lord, with other badges of epiſcopal au- 
thority, particularly the mitre. Hence aroſe a diſtin order. 
called Mitred ' Abbots, or thoſe privileged to wear the mitre, 
— a full epiſcopal authority within their ſeveral pre- 
cinQs. | 
Beſides theſe, there were feyeral other orders of Abbots, as the 
croſiered Abbots, who bore the croſier or paſtoral ſtaff : oecu- 
nemical or univerſal Abbots, who aſſumed that title in imitati- 
on of the patriarch of Conſtantinople : Cardinal Abbots, focal. 
led from their ſuperiority over all other Abbots, &c. 
At preſent; Abbots are chiefly diſtinguiſhed into regular and 
commendatory, . 
Regular Abbots, are real monks or religious, who have taken 
the vow, and wear the habit of the order. 
Commendatory Abbots, are ſeculars, though they have under- 
gone the tonſure; and are obliged, by their bulls, to take orders 
when of age. | 

ABBREVIATION or . ABBREVIATURE (from abbrevis, to 
ſhorten) the contracting any word or paſlage, either by omit- 

ting ſome of the letters, or fubſtituting characters in their ſtead, 
See CHARACTER. 

ABBREVOIR “, in maſonry, ſignifies the joint, or interſtice 
between two ſtones, which is filled with mortar or cement. 


* 'The word is French, and ſignifies a watering- place. 


ABBUTALS, or ABUTALS (from aboutir, Fr. to bound or 
limit) the buttings and boundings of lands; ſhewing on what 
other lands, highways, &c. the ſeveral extremes thereof abutt 
or terminate. i 

ABDICATION (abdicatio, from ab againſt, and dice, to ſpeak) 
the act of renouncing or giving up an office, &c. ſo as to have 
nothing further to do with it. 

ABDOMEN *, ia anatomy, the lower belly, or part contained 
between the thorax and the hips. 


* The word is Latin, and derived from abds to hide; or, accordi 


to others, from abd and omentum, becauſe the caul is containe 
in it. 


t there being 


Anatomiſts have generally divided the body into three great 
cavities; the head or upper belly ; the thorax or middle belly ; 
and the Abdomen or lower belly. 
Winſlow has given us the following accurate deſcription of the 
Abdomen. | 
The Abdomen begins immediately under the thorax, and ter- 
minates at the bottom of the pelvis of the oſſa innominata. Its cir- 
cumference, or outer ſurface, is divided into regions, of which 
there are three anterior, viz. the epigaſtric, or ſuperior region, 
the umbilical or middle region, and the hypogaſtric or lower 
. =p There is but one poſterior region, named regio lum- 
aris. | 
The epigaſtric region begins immediately under the appendix 
enſiformis, at a ſmall ſuperficial depreſſion, called the pit of the 
ſtomach, and in adults ends above the navel, at a tranſverſe 
* ſuppoſed to be drawn between the laſt falſe ribs on each 
ide. 
This region is divided into three parts, one middle, named 
Epigaſtrium, and two lateral, termed Hypochondria. The 
epigaſtrium takes in all that ſpace which lies between the falſe 
ribs of both ſides, and the hypochondria are the places covered 
by the falſe ribs. 
'The umbilical region begins, in adults, above the navel, at the 
tranſverſe line already mentioned, and ends below the navel, 
at another tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn parallel to the 
former, between the two criſtæ of the oſſa ilium. 
This region is likewiſe divided into three parts, one middle, 
which is properly the regio umbilicalis, and two lateral, called 
Ilia, or the flanks, and they comprehend the ſpace between 
the falſe ribs, and upper part of the os ilium on each ſide. 
The hypogaſtric region is extended downward from the inferior 
limit of the umbilical region, and is divided into three parts, 
one middle, called Pubes, and two lateral, called Inguina, or 
the Groins. 
The lumbar region is the poſterior part of the Abdomen, and 
comprehendò all that ſpace which reaches from the loweſt ribs on 
each fide, and the laſt vertebra of the back, to the os ſacrum, 
and the neighbouring parts of the oſſa ilium. The lateral part: 
of this region are termed the Loins; but the middle part has no 
proper name in men. 
Laſtly, the bottom of the Abdomen, which anſwers to the pel- 


vis of the skeleton, is terminated anteriorly by the pudenda, or 
parts 
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carts of generation, and poſteriorly by the clunes, or buttocks, 
—— The buttocks are ſeparated by a foſſa, which leads 
to the anus, and each buttock is terminated downward by a 
large fold, which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of the. thigh. 
This lumbar region takes in likewiſe the muſculus quadratus 
lumborum on each ſide, the lower parts of the ſacro- lumbares 
of the longiſſimi arid latiſſimi dorſi, the muſculus ſacer, &c. 
The ſpace between the anus and the parts of generation, is cal- 


Jed Perinzum, and is divided into two equal lateral parts by a | 


_ diftin& line, which is longer in males than in females. | 
The cavity of the Abdomen, formed by the parts already men- 
tioned (all which are covered by the {kin and membrana adi- 
) is lined on the inſide by. a particular membrane, called 
Peritonzum.. It is ſeparated from the cavity of the thorax by the 
diaphragm, and terminated below by the muſculi leyatores ani. 
'This cayity contains the ſtomach, and the inteſtines, which are 
commonly divided into three ſmall, named Duodenum, Jeju- 
num, and Ilium, and three large, called Cæcum, Colon, and 
Rectum. It contains, likewiſe, the meſentry, meſocolon, 
omentum, liver, gall-bladder, | ſpleen, pancreas, glands of the 
meſentery, vaſa- lactea, receptaculum chyli, kidneys, renal 


in both ſexes. 


_ glands, ureters, bladder, and the internal parts of * N | 
} © ; ry | 
ABDUCTION,  Abdu&io *, in logic, called by the Greeks 


Arp is an argument leading from the concluſion to the de- 
monſtration of a-propoſitibn. | 


The term is derived from ab, and duco, to draw; becauſe from 
the concluſion we prove the original propoſition. 

In this kind of argument the major is evident, but the mino 
ſomewhat doubtful, and therefore to be proved by ſome inter- 
mediate propoſition ; e. g. All whom God abſolves are free from 
fin; and God abſolves all who are in Chriſt ; therefore all who 
are in Chriſt are free from fin. The major of this propoſition 
is evident; but the minor or aſſumption is not ſo, unleſs proved 
by the following propoſition, God forgave them their fins through 
the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, 

AspucTtionN, Abductis, in ſurgery, ſignifies a ſpecies of fracture, 
when a bone near the joint is ſo divided tranſverſly, that the 
extremities of the fractured bone recede from each other. 

ABDUCTOR (of ab, from, and duco, to draw) a name given 
by anatomiſts to the following muſcles, whoſe office is to open, 
or draw back the parts they are fixed to. 

AzoucTOR Auris. See RETRAHENS Auriculam. 

Azpuc rok minimi digiti manus, hypothenar riolani, or Abdufter 
auricularis, ariſes fleſhy from the thin protuberating part of the 

eighth bone of the writ ; is inſerted, by a pretty long and round 
tendon, into the upper part of the firſt bone of the little finger. 
It ſerves not only to draw the little finger from the reſt, but 
alſo to bend it a little. n 

AnpucToOR Indicis, ariſes broad and fleſhy from the ſuperior part 
and outſide of the firſt bone of the thumb; and is inſerted, by 


a ſhort tendon, into the upper part of the firſt bone of the fore- | 


finger, laterally, near the thumb. Its uſe is to bring the index, 


or fore-finger, towards the thumb, by drawing it from the 
middle-finger. | | | 
ABzpucToR minimi digiti pedis, ariſes fleſhy and tendinous from 
the ſemicircular edge of the cavity on the outſide of the inferior 
protuberance of the os calcis ; it has another tendinous begin- 
ning from the os cuboides, and a third from the upper part of 
the os mctatarſi minimi digiti: is inſerted laterally into the up- 
per part of the firſt bone of the little toe externally. Its uſe is 
to draw the little toe outwards from that next to it. 
ABDucToOR Oculi, ariſes tendinous and fleſhy from the foramen 
lacerum, without the orbit; is inſerted by a thin tendon into 
the ſclerotis, where it reſpects the great canthus. Its uſe is to 
move the eye outward, from the great to the little angle. 
AspucToR pollicis manus, or Thenar, ariſes by a broad tendinous 
and fleſhy beginning from the tranſverſe ligament of the carpus, 
and from one of its bones that articulates with the thumb ; is 
inſerted tendinous into the ſecond joint of the pollex digitorum 
manus, Its uſe is to draw the thumb from the fingers. 
ABDUcToOR pollicis pedis, ariſes fleſhy from the inſide of the lower 
protuberance of the os calcis laterally, and tendinous from a 
little tubercle in the ſame bone, near the os cymbiforme. It 
only adheres to the other bones on the inſide of the foot, fil- 
ling up the hallowneſs in the os metatarſi pollicis; is inſerted 
into the internal os ſeſamoideum of the firſt bone of the great 
toe, its tendons being farther continued upon the fame bone 
laterally, Its uſe is to pull the great toe from the reſt. 
ABDUcToOR femoris primus, ariſes by a ſtrong roundiſh tendon 
from the upper part of the os pubis, next the pectinæus above 
the gracilis; which turning into a compact fleſhy belly, it be- 
£ns to be inſerted tendinous about the middle of the linea aſpera, 
being continued down upon the ſame five or ſix inches, ſending 
out a tendon which joins in with that of the fourth head, 
BDUCTOR femoris ſecundus, ariſes from the os pubis, immedi- 
ately under the gracilis, by a broad tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy 
beginning; and is inſerted into the linea aſpera, from a little be- 


low 1 trochanter, to the firſt inſertion of the laſt deſcribed 
Cle. 2 


We 
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ABDUCTOR femoris tertius, ariſes lower down than the former; 
from the outer edge of the os pubis and iſchium ; and, run- 
ning obliquely towards the trochanter minor, is inſerted near 


the glutzus maximus. 


ABDUCTOR femoris guartul, ariſes from the protuberance of the 
iſchium, and the adjoining interior part of that bone, by a ten- 
dinous and fleſhy origination ; is inſerted, by a round and long 
tendon, into the upper and rough part of the inner and lower 
appendix of the os femoris, being aftixed to that bone a little 

above the . 3 as alſo to ſome part of the linea aſpera. 
The uſe of all theſe four Muſcles is to adduce or move the 
thigh-bone inwards, according to their different directions. 
Deouglaſs. C 

ABERRATION * of the flars, a ſmall apparent moticn of the 
fixed ſtars, lately diſcovered by Dr. Bradley. 


* Aberratio, of ab, from, and erro, to wander; becauſe the flars 
appear to wander from their true ſituation. 


In the year 1725, Mr. Molyneux and Dr. Bradley began to 

obſerve the bright ſtar in the gad of draco, as it paſſed near 

the zenith, with an inſtrument rhade by the accurate Mr. Gra- 

ham, in order to diſcover the parallax” of the earth's annual ot- 

bit; and found, by many obſervations, that it appeared 39 ſe- 
' conds more northerly in September than in March, juſt the 

contrary way to what it ought to appear by the annual parallax 
of the ſtars, 


This unexpected phænomenon perplexed the obſervers very 


much, and Mr. Molyneux died before the true cauſe of it was 


diſcovered. Aſter this Dr. Bradley, with another inſtrument 
more exact, and accurately adapted to this purpoſe, obſerved 
the ſame appearances, not only in that, but many other ſtars; 
and being fully ſatisfied, by many repeated trials, that the phæ- 
nomenon was neither owing to any error in the inſtrument nor 
obſervation, applied himſelf to conſider what might be the true 
cauſe of it; and after many reflections and hypotheſes, which 
he ſtill found inſufficient, he at laſt diſcovered that it was real- 
ly owing to the progreſſive motion of light, and the ſenſible 
proportion which the velocity thereof bore to the velocity of 
the annual motion of the earth. 
This, he was ſatisfied, was the true reaſon of it, not only be- 
cauſe nothing elſe could be thought of that would account for 
it, but becauſe ſuch an appearance muſt reſult from the above- 
mentioned hypotheſis. And that the reader may have a clear 
idea of this important diſcovery, we ſha:l explain it in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
Let S (plate II. fig. 1, 2, 3.) be the ſun, AB C the earth's 
orbit; and from S ſuppoſe a perpendicular erected, as 8 P, 
paſſing through a ſtar at P. Now if the ſpectator were at 8, 
he would view the ſtar in the ſame perpendicular, and in its 
true place P, projected in the point p in the viſible ſurface of 
the heavens. But if the ſpectator be carried about the ſun in 
the circle ABCD, whoſe diameter is ſenſible at the diſtance 
P, or ſubtends a ſenſible angle APC; then in the poſition A, 
he will ſee the ſtar P in the right line A Pa, projected in the 
point a. For the ſame reaſon, in the points B, C, D, the 
ſtar will appear in , c, d; ſo that it will ſeem to deſcribe the 
ſmall circle @ bc d. EN 
If the diſtance of the ſtar, SP, be ſo great, that the diameter 
of the earth's orbit ſubtends no ſenſible angle, but appears as 
a point, then will alſo the ſmall circle @ bd become inſenſi- 
ble; and all the lines AP, BP, &c. may be eſteemed per- 
pendicular to the plane of the orbit, and directed to the ſame 
point in the heavens with the perpendicular SP, as to ſenſe. 
So that in this caſe, the Star P would conſtantly appear in the 
ſame point p, if light was propagated in an inſtant. 
But if in this very caſe, in which the ſtar is ſo remote, light be 
propagated in time, or with a certain velocity, then as the 
earth deſcribes its orbit, a ſpectator will ſee the ſtar in an ob- 
lique direction, and not in the perpendicular, as we have be- 
fore ſhewn : That is, ii G F be a tangent to the earth's orbit 
in B, and BE perpendicular to the ecliptic in the point B, then 
while the earth moves through the indefinitely ſmall arch GB, 
a ſtar at E will appear to move from E to e, or to be in e when 
the earth is in B. | 
Now ſince the diſtance SB is but a point, with reſpect to the 
vaſt diſtance SP of the ſtar, it follows, that we may refer the 
ſpectator from the ſeveral points A, B, C, D, to the central 
point 8, for obſerving the phenomena of the ſtar at P, which 
will not be altered thereby. Therefore, if ea be parallel to 
AC, and you mike the angle PS a equal to the angle E Be, 
it is plain the ſtar P muſt appear in a, in the direction 8 3. 
Alſo, when the earth is at D, the ſtar will be ſeen in the ob- 
lique direction Sc at c, the ſpectator being referred to 8. 
For the like reaſon, viz. becauſe b 4 is parallel to D B, and to 
the tangents in D and B; therefore, the ſtar at P will appear 
in d and b when the earth is at C and A; and fo during the 
ſpace of one year, the ſtar P will appear to deſcribe the ſmall 
circle a deb, ſuppoſing the ſtar to be in the zenith E of the 
ſpectator; but if the ſtar be at any diſtance from the zenith, 
the ſaid ſmall circle will become an ellipſis, as in ſig. 3. 
This apparent motion is called the Aberration of a po # 
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Theſe ſmall elliptic motions of the ſtars occaſioned their decli- 


nations, and alſo their diſtances from the poles of the world, to 


vary 20” 4 on one ſide, and on the other. Now this could not 
happen from refraction, becauſe the ſame thing was as well ob- 


ſerved of the ſtars near the zenith, where there is no refracti- 


on, as of thoſe ſituated at a diſtance from it. Nor could it re- 
ſult from any nutation in the earth's axis; for that would have 
made the equal diſtances of the ſtars on oppoſite ſides of the 
pole unequal, which never happened. 
Neither can this be a parallactic motion of the ſtars ; for then 
while the earth deſcribed the half of its orbit ABC, the ftar 
would deſcribe the circle a b c; whereas it is found by obſer- 
vation, that the ſtar deſcribes the ſaid ſemi-circle @ b c, while 
the earth deſcribes its ſemi-orbit BCD. Therefore it muſt 
ſolely proceed from the velocity of light bearing a ſenſible pro- 
portion to the annual motion of the earth, which accounts for 


all the phznomena to the greateſt exactneſs, without even the | 


leaſt difficulty. And from hence we may eaſily compute the 
true velocity of light. See the article LIGHT, 
This diſcovery has alſo abſolutely demonſtrated the motion of 
_ earth, as we ſhall ſhew under the article COPERNICAN 
em. X 
AHT. in law, one who incites, or encourages another to 
perform any criminal action, or actually aſſiſts him in the exe- 
cution of it. | 
ABEYANCE, in law, implies ſomething which exiſts in expec- 
tation only. | 


ABIGEUS, in law, the ſame as ABACTOR, which ſee. 


* * 
+4 * 


AB-INT ESTATE, or AB-INTESTATO (of ab, from, and | 


inte/latus, without a will) a term in the civil law, applied to 
one who inherits an eſtate from a perſon, who died with- 
out a will. 


ABJURATION, ( 4bjuratio, of ab, from or againſt, and juro, to | 
ſwear,) a ſolemn renunciation, or the denying a thing with an 


oath, 

ABJURATION, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies an oath taken by 
a perſon guilty of felony, who having fled to a place of ſanctuary, 
ſwears to forſake the realm for ever, in lieu of other puniſhment. 

AeJURATION of hereſy, is a ſolemn recantation of ſome doctrine 
or opinion, as falſe and wicked. 

Oath of ABJURATION, is the denying upon oath any regal au- 
thority in. the perſon called the pretender, and engaging never 
to pay him the obedience of a ſubject. 

ABLACTATION, ( Abla@atio, of ab, from, and lac, milk,) the 
weaning of a child. | 

' ABLACTAT1ON, in gardening. See GRAFTING by approach. 

ABLAQUEATION “, in gardening, ſignifies the digging of the 
ground from the roots of vines, &c. to expoſe them more im- 
mediately to the ſun, air, and rain, in order to increaſe their 
fecundity. This operation is generally performed in January, 


The term i; derived from ab, and lacus, a ditch, 


ABLATIVE * caſe, in grammar, the ſixth and laſt caſe of nouns 
and participles. 


It is formed from auferro, to take away; becauſe it generally ex-, 
preſſes the action of taking away. 


The ablative caſe is oppoſed to the dative, becauſe the litter 
expreſſes the action of giving, and the former that of taking 
away. This caſe isalmoſt peculiar to the Latin tongue, whence 
ſome have called it the Latin caſe. Priſcian terms it the com- 
parative caſe, becauſe, in the Latin, it ſerves for comparing, as 
well as taking away. This caſe may be ſaid to be only a ſuper- 
numerary, or ſupplement to the other caſes, and was not in- 
vented to expreſs alone any particular relation, but to be joined 
with ſome of the prepoſitions, the other hve caſes not being 
ſufficient to expreſs all the relations which things have to one 
another, In the plural number, this caſe is really wanting, for 
the termination of this and. the dative, is always the ſame. 
In the Engliſh, French, &c. there is no mark to diſtinguiſh 
the ablative caſe, and we only uſe the term in conformity to 
the Latin. 

ABLUENTS *, Abluentia medicamenta, diluting medicines, or 
ſuch as diſſolve and carry off the acrimonious and ſtimulating ſalts 
in any part of the body, eſpecially the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


* It is derived from ab, and /awo, to waſh. 


ABLUTION, the waſhing or purifying the body by water. 
Among the ancients, any perſon who had committed an act of 
violence, was obliged to waſh himſelf before he approached 
the altar. It is probable, that the Romans learned this cuſtom 
of the Jews, whoſe religion required continual ablutions. The 
Mahometans practice ablutions at this very day with the utmoſt 
ſtrictneſs. | 

ARrLUTION, in the Roman church, ſignifies a ſmall quantity of 
wine and water taken after the communion, to waſh down, 
and promote the digeſtion of the hoſt. It is alſo applied to what 
the prieſt waſhes his hands with. | : 

ABLUT1ON, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the purification of a body by 
frequent affuſions of a proper liquor. 

ABLUT1oON, in phyſic, is the waſhing the external parts of the body 
by baths, or the internal, by thin diluting fluids, as whey, &c. 


ABOLITION v, the act of utterly deſtroying, or reducing a thing 

to nothing. at, | d 364 71k 

»The derivation of this word is conteſted among the critics 
ſome deriving it from amo, to deſtroy, and others from 
ab, and oleo, to ſmell, ꝗ : d. not even to leave the ſmell of it be- 


ABOMASUS, or ABoMAs&um}j the name of the fourth ſtomach 
of a ruminating beaſt, or that which chews the cud: The firſt 
is called Venter, the ſecond Reticulum, and the third Omaſus. 

ABORIGINES, in geography, a name given to the primitive 
or original inhabitants of a country, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
came thither from other parte. 4 

ABORTION, (abortus, from aborior, to ſpring up untimely); a 
miſcarriage, or an immature exclufion of the foztus,” 
Daily experience confirms the opinions of all authors, that a 
miſcarriage is more dangerous than a birth at the full period. 
There ſeems to be in the fruit of animals ſomething analogous 
to that of plants. A walnut may ſerve for an example, which 
drops ſpontaneouſly from its involucrum or hull, when arti. 
ved at maturity; but whilſt immature, is not feparated wich- 
out violence. 987 l n 
Miſcarriages in general are produced by cauſes immediately af- 
fecting either the child, the placenta, with the membranes, and 
funis umbilicalis (the navel Airing) or the n{þther. | * 
With reſpect to the child, whatever is the occaſion of its death, 
certainly cauſes abortion ſooner or later, <A tenderneſs of the 

; membranes. involving the fœtus, as it makes them liable to 

rupture upon every trivial occaſion, often cauſes a miſcar- 
riage.— There are frequent inſtances of a ſcirrhoſity of the pla- 
centa, and ſhortneſs of the umbilical cord, both which have 
had the ſame effect. x | 
With regard to the mother, all diſtempers, either acute or 
chronical, all paſſions of the mind, too violent exerciſe, Jiſting 
a great weight, a fullneſs of- blogd, weakneſs from any cauſe 
whatever, ſtimulating medicines, ſtraining in order to ſpeak 
loud, and ſometimes even a diſagteeable ſmell, as of muſk, 
ambergriſe, civit, the match of a lamp, or ſnuff of a candle, 
are capable of cauſing abortion. But the moſt frequent cauſes 
of miſcarriages are either too great ſtricture, or too great laxity 
of the uterus. In the firſt caſe, the uterus is not capable of 

a dilatation ſufficient to make room for theficetus, as it in- 
creaſes in bulk : This is known by a great tenſion, and hard- . 
neſs of the belly, with a violent pain therein. In the ſecond, the 
uterus is too weak to ſupport the inoſculations of the veſſels of 
the placenta into itſelf, after the foetus, with the membranes 
and placenta, are grown to a certain ſize and weight, and this, 
of all others, happens moſt frequently, 

In both theſe caſes, the woman always miſcarries at a ſtated time 
of her pregnancy, and ſeldom brings the ſctus to maturity, 
till the general habit of the body, or the particular ſtate of the 
uterus is altered. 

As an hæmorrhage from the uterus always precedes a miſcar- 
riage, authors have, in general, regarded it as the immediate 
cauſe thereof, and accordingly have calculated their remedies 
to ſtop it. Therefore bleeding is on all hands recommended 
upon the very firſt ſymptoms of a miſcarriage, provided no con- 
ſiderable evacuation of any ſort, or weakneſs on the part of the 
mother, render it improper ;3 but this is abſolutely neceſſary, 
whenever there is any reaſon to apprehend a plethora, or ful- 
neſs of blood. —Refſt is not of leſs importance; the woman 
muſt therefore be confined to her bed, upon the very firſt ap- 
proach of the ſymptoms of miſcarriage, and enjoined to reſt 
there till they entirely diſappear, or till a miſcarriage is una- 
voidable ; mean time ſhe muſt be kept very cool. 

As pain 1s always the forerunner of a miſcarriage, gentle opiates 
are greatly recommended, mixed with aſtringents, and ſeem 
admirably adapted to prevent an encreaſe of the ſymptoms, - 
and the conſequences thereof, as they take off the flimulation, 
and conſequently remove one great promoter of the hemor- 
rhage ſo much to be dreaded. —The following form, and me- 
thod of adminiſtering it, is recommended by the great Boer- 
haave. Take blood-ftone powdered, Armenian bole, and 
dragon's-blood, of each a dram ; ſyrup of myrtles, an ounce z 
ſolid laudanum, three grains; plantain water, fix ounces : Let 
the patient take half an ounce of this mixture every quarter of 
an hour, | 

ABORTION, is by ſome, though improperly, uſed to ſignify a fœ- 
tus, which dying in the womb, continues there beyond its pro- 

per time. | | 

| ABORTION, in gardening, is a term applied to ſuch fruits as are 

roduced too early ; thoſe trees which are blaſted by noxious 
winds are ſubject to this malady, and never bring their fruit to 
perfection. 

ABRACADABRA *, a cabaliſtical or magical word, recom- 
mended by Serenus Samonicus, as a cure for that ſpecies of ſe- 
ver called by phyſicians Hæmitritæus. 


* The word is formed from abracax, the name of a Syrian idol. See 
Selden de Diis Syris. 


ABRASION (abraſio, of ab, from, and rade, to rub, or ſcrape) 
in phyſic, ſignifies a ſuperficial exulceration of the membranous 
parts, attended with the loſs of ſubſtance. Tha 


ABS 


Thus there is ſaid to be an Abraſion of the inteſtines, when | 
the internal membrane is ulcerated, and very ſmall pieces of it 
are voided with the excrement. Wan n 

ABROGATION (abrogatio, from ab, againſt, and rogo, to re- 

gqueſt) the aboliſhing or repealing a law. | : 

 ABSCESS, in ſurgery, is properly a ſuppurated phlegmon, or in- 
flammatory tumor, though ſometimes it ſignifies a tumor of 
any other kind, which will not admit of diſcuſſion, as well as 
encyſted tumors. 
Among the various ſignifications of the word Abſceſs, we ſhall 
confine ourſelves to that which is the conſequence of an in- 
gammation, this being what ſurgeons generally mean by it. 
When the tumor of an inflammation increaſes, as well as the 
in, heat, and pulfation, attending thereon; when the fever 
perſiſts obſtinately, and thoſe ſymptoms continue for three days, 
notwithſtanding all endeavours for refolution, that intention is 
entirely to be laid aſide; becauſe if ſuch applications as are pro- 
per to reſolve the tumor are continued when reſolution is no 
longer poſſible, the moſt fluid and volatile parts of the obſtruct- 
ing humours will be diffipatgd, and the more groſs and inactive 
particles will be dried and hardened;' ſo as to prevent ſuppura- 
tion, or render it difficult, and then a troubleſome induration 
of the part will remain, or, if glandulous; a ſcirrhus will be 
formed. For this reaſon, camphorated ſpirits, as a topic, are 
particularly improper ; and- high cordials, when the inflamma- 
tion is internal. Inſtead therefore of perſiſting in the uſe of 
reſolving applications, the chirurgical indications are, 
iſt. To ripen the contained humours, as yet ſomewhat crude, 
into a well digeſted pus or matter, and at the ſame time to ſoften 
the containing tumor, and adjacent parts, and invite the mat- 
ter outwards, that when ripe, it may more readily be diſcharged 
externally, either by breaking ſpontaneouſly, or by an artificial 
opening. e 
2d. To let out the pus or matter when maturated, then to mun- 
dify the ulcer, and afterwards to incarn and heal it: | 
It is to be obſerved, that when the matter is diſcharged, the 
Abſceſs loſes its name, and becomes an ulcer, which muſt be 
mundified at the bottom, before it can be healed. 
The firſt indication is anſwered by applications which ſtimulate 
and increaſe the heat of the part, or of the general habit, or 
which, at the ſame time that they increaſe the heat, mollify the 
tumor, and by obſtructing the pores, confine the volatile and 
fluid parts, that they may not perſpire through the ſkin, and be 
diſlipated- ] 
When the matter is well digeſted, the Abſceſs is to be opened 
either by inciſion or cauſtic: the former of which is generally 
preferred by Mr. Sharp, and the latter by Wiſeman and Turner. 
If it be opened by inciſion, particular care muſt be had to the 
direction of the fibres of the muſcles to be divided, and to make 
it on the moſt depending part, which will prevent the trouble of 
dilating. Great care muſt alſo be taken to avoid cutting the 
large blood-veſſels, nerves and tendons. The reſt of the cure 
conſiſts in mundifying, incarning, and healing the ulcer, It 
is ſaid to be mundified, when the bottom and the ſides thereof 
are clear and free from foulneſs, full of red ſpots, and apt to 
bleed afreſh from a ſmall force offered thereto ; it is ſaid to be 
incarned, when the Abſceſs is filled up with fleſh almoſt to the 
cutis, at which time it is to be healed or ſkinned over, 

ABSCISSE, or Ansciss A, in mathematics, a part of the diame- 
ter of a curve line, intercepted between the vertex of that dia- 
meter, and the point where any ordinate, or ſemi - ordinate to 
that diameter falls. Thus the line AP is the Abſciſſa of the 
curve A M to the ordinate PM (plate VIII. fig. 1.) 


„ The word is derived from ab, and ſcindo, to cut; becauſe the Ab- 
ſciſle is cut off or terminated by the ordinate. 


Hence there are an infinite number of variable Abſciſſes in the 
ſame curve, as well as an infinite number of ordinates. 

If the curve be the common parabola, one ordinate PM has 
but one Abſciſſa PM; if an ellipſe, it has two AP, PB (hg. 2.) 
falling contrary ways. | 

It a curve be one of the ſecond kind or ſpecies, one ordinate 
may have three Abſciſles ; if of the third kind, four Abſciſſes, 
and fo on; the greateſt number of Abſciſſes being always one 
more than the order of the curve. 

ABSINTHIUM ('ayu$%, from a, priv. and e., which He- 
ſychius interprets delectation; becauſe of its unpleaſant taſte) 
wormwood. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, but that 
generally uſed in phyſic, is the Abſinthium vulgare offic. of Par- 
kinſon, 98. Ab/inthium vulgare majus of J. Bauhine, 3.168. 
Abſinthium latifolium ſeu ponticum of Ger. 937. Tourn. Inſt. 
457. Boerh. Ind. A. 126. | - 

It grows in lanes by highways and in waſte places, and flowers 
in July. Its root is thick and woody, divided into ſeveral 
branches, In the ſummer it ſhoots out into ſeveral woody, 
ſtraited, hoary ſtalks, two or three feet high, full of white 
pith, having ſeveral leſſer leaves growing on them; thoſe to- 
wards the top are long, narrow, and very little indented, ha- 
ving among them long ſpikes of ſmall, yellowiſh, naked flowers, 
growing many together, hanging down their heads, and in- 
cluding very ſmall ſeeds. The leaves and flowers have a very 
bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, | 
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The virtues of this herb, ſays Boerhaave, are immortal ; for its 
Juice cures all forts of dropſies, provided there be no rupture 
of the viſcera. An ounce thereof, extracted from the green 
leaves, 'is of great ſervice to ſuch as labour under a languor. A 
conſerve is alſo made of the tender tops of the leaves, which is 
called the Father of the Stomach; it is of excellent uſe where 
the ſtomach is clogged with phlegm and unactive bile, but of 


none at all in a hot diſtemperature. An infuſion of the leaves 
in wine, is good againſt worms. 


ABSIS, the ſame with APSIS, which ſee. 


ABSOLUTE *, that which is independent upon, or has no re- 
lation to any thing elſe, | 


* The term is compounded of ab, from, and ſolwo, to releaſe. 


ABSOLUTE, in metaphyfics, ſignifies a being which does not con- 
fiſt in a mere habitude, or relation to another. 

ABSOLUTE, in a more particular ſenſe, imports a being which 
does not proceed from any cauſe, or does not ſubſiſt by virtue 
of any other being. | 


ABSOLUTE, alſo denotes a thing free from conditions or limi- 
tations, | n 

ABSOLUTE Egration, in aſtronomy, is the aggregate or ſum of 
the eccentric and optic equations. See EQUATION. 

ABSOLUTE Motion, MOTION. 

ABSOLUTE Gravity, { See GRAVITY. 

ABSOLUTE Space, SPACE. 

ABSOLUTE Number, in algebra, is the known quantity which 
poſſeſſeth one ſide of an equation; and the rectangle or ſolid, 
under the unknown roots in quadratic and cubic equations. 
Thus in the equation xx+ 9x 42. The abſolute number is 
42, which is equal to the ſquare of the unknown root x added 
to q times x. 

ABSORBENTS *®, in phyſic, a general name for ſuch medicines 


as have the power of drying up redundant humours, whether 
applied externally to ulcers, or taken into the ſtomach, 


* Abſarbentia, of ab, and forbeo, to drink. 


The teſtaceous powders of all forts are abſorbents, and are 
greatly recommended by Dr. Harris, eſpecially in diſorders of 
children, 

ABSORBENTS is alſo applied to ſeveral ſorts of veſſels in the bo- 
dy; as the lacteals, which abſorb the chyle ; the cutancous 
veſſels, which admit a part of the water of baths, fomentations, 
&c. applied to the ſkin ; or veſſels which, opening into the ca- 
vities of the body, either natural or accidental, take up any 


Juices that are extravaſated, and convey them again to the cit- 
culating blood. 


ABSTEMIOUS, one who abftains from wine. | 

ABSTERGENTS, ab/tergentia, of abs, from, and tergeo, to 

wipe. 
Caſtellus ſays, that abſtergents are the ſame with abluents, but 
there ſeems a material diflerence betwixt, them, abluents being 
fluids which can only diſſolve and waſh away ſalts which are 
diſſolvable in water; whereas abſtergents are of a ſaponaceous 
nature, and capable of diſſolving concretions formed of earth 
and oil, of the nature of a reſin, which cannot be diſſolved by 
ſimple abluents, or a watery menſtruum. 

ABSTINENCE, (ab/tinentia, of abs, from, and teneo, to hold) 
in a general ſenſe, fignifhes the refraining from all kind of ali- 
ment, or whatever elſe we have a propenſion to; but in a more 
particular ſenſe, it imports a ſpare diet, or abſtaining from 
ſome kind of food. 

Abſtinence ſeems to be the beſt preſervative of health for peo- 
ple who lead a ſedentary life, and, properly managed, will be 
of great aſſiſtance to medicines: in the cure of diſtempers both 
acute and chronical, 

Among the brute creation, we find ſome remarkable inſtances 
of long abſtinence. It is natural for ſome ſpecies to paſs ſome 
months every year without any ſuſtinance at all; as the tor- 
toiſe, bear, dormouſe, ſerpent, ſwallow, fly, waſp, hornet, 
and ſeveral others, that forſake their neſt towards winter, and 
retire, each to a proper and convenient receptacle ; ſome un- 
der the waters, to the bottoms of ponds ; ſome under the earth, 
below the froſts; others under ſtones, timber, &c. lying on 
the ground, or into hollow trees, &c. 

In effect, ſays Dr. Derham, ſeveral ſpecies of birds, the whole 
tribe of inſects, and ſome among other tribes, are able to ſubſiſt 
for many months in a kind of torpitude or ſleeping ſtate, without 
either reſpiration or food, by reaſon as there is no action, ſo 
no waſte of body, no expence of ſpirits, and, therefore, no 
need of food. 

ABSTRACT (alſiradtun, of ab, from, and trabe, to take) a 
thing ſeparated from another thing by an operation of the 

mind, called Abſtraction. 

ABSTRACT Ideas, are thoſe which are entirely detached and ſe- 
parated from any particular ſubject. . 
Thus magnitude and charity, are abſtract ideas, when conſi- 
dered in themſelves, without being attached to any particular 
body or perſon. : 

Abſtract ideas are of two kinds, abſolute and relative. 
Abſolute abſtract ideas, are general and univerſal ORs 
| 0 
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of things conſidered in themſelves, as being, eſlente, exiſtence, 
bp power, ſubſtance, mode, accident, &c. _ a 

Relative abſtract ideas, compare ſeveral things, and conſider 
merely the relations of one thing to another, without any re- 
gard to the ſubjects of thoſe relations, whether 224 be corpo- 
ral or ſpiritual; ſuch are our ideas of cauſe, effect, likeneſs, 
unlikeneſs, ſubject, object, identity, contrariety, order, &c. 
All things that exiſt being particulars, it may, perhaps, be 
thought reaſonable, that words, which ought to conformable 
to things, ſhould be ſo too: But we find it quite the contrary, 
for moſt words, in all languages, are general terms, which 


have not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reaſon 


and neceſſity. | | 
But fince all things that exiſt are only particular, how come we 
by 2 terms ? Or where find we thoſe general natures they 


. are ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words become general, by being 


made ſigns of general ideas: And ideas become general, by ſe- 
parating from them the circumſtances of time, place, and other 
ideas that may determine them to this or that particular exiſtence. 
By this way of abſtraction, they are made capable of repre- 
ſenting more individuals than one, each of which having, in it, 
a conformity to that abſtract idea, is of that ſort. 

But it may not be amiſs to trace our notions and names from 
their beginning, and obſerve by what degrees, from our infan- 
cy, we proceed, and enlarge our ideas to general ones. It is 
evident, that the firſt ideas children get, are only particular, 
as that of the nurſe or mother, and the names they give them 
are confined to thoſe individuals; afterwards obſerving by time 
and acquaintance, that there are a great many other things ,in 
the world that reſemble them in ſome common agreement of 
ſhape, and other qualities, they frame an idea which they find 
thoſe many particulars take in; to this idea they give, with others, 
the name Man, for example; in this they make nothing new, 
but only leave out of the complex idea they had of Peter, James, 
Mary, Betty, &c. that which is particular to each, and retain 
only that which is common to all ; and thus they come to have 
a general name, and general idea, By the ſame method they 
advance to more general names and notions ; for obſerving ſe- 
veral things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot there- 
fore be comprehended under that name, to agree with man in 
ſome certain qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they 
have another more general idea, to which giving a name, they 
make of a more comprehenſive and extenſive nature; thus by 
leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other properties ſignified by the 
name man, and retaining only a body with life, ſenſe, and a 
ſpontaneous motion, we form the idea ſignified by the name 
animal. By the ſame way we proceed'to body, ſubſtance, and 
at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms which ſtand 
for any ideas whatſoever. 

Abſtract ideas are not, however, ſo obvious or caſy to children, 
or the yet unexerciſed mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo 
to grown men, it is only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe, 
they are made ſo. For when we nicely reflect upon them, we 
ſhall find that general ideas are fictions and contrivances of the 
mind, that carry difficulties with them, and do not ealily offer 
themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, does it not 
require ſome pains and {kill to form the general idea of a trian- 
gle (which is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and 
difficult) for it muſt be neither oblique, nor rectangular, nei- 
ther equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenous, but all or none of theſe 
at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect that cannot exiſt, 
an idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent 


ideas are put together: It is true, the mind in this imperfect 


ſtate has need of ſuch ideas, and makes all the haſte to them it 
can, for the conveniency of communication and enlargement 
of knowledge, to both which it is naturally very much inclined. 
But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch ideas are marks of our 
imperfection, at leaſt, this is enough to ſhew that the moſt ab- 
ſtrat, are thoſe the mind is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted 
with. He that thinks general natures or notions are any thing 
elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial ideas of more complex ones, 
taken at firſt from particular exiſtences, will aſſuredly be at a 
loſs where to find them. jFof*tet any one tell, wherein does 
his idea of man differ from that of Peter and Paul ? Or his idea 
of a horſe from that of Bucephalus ? but in leaving out ſome- 
thing that is peculiar to each individual, and retaining ſo much 
of thoſe particular complex ideas of ſeveral particular exiſtences, 
as they are found to agree in. It muſt be conſidered in the next 


place, what kind of fignification it is that general words have. 


It is evident they do not barely ſignify one particular thing, for 
then they would not be general terms, but proper names: Nei- 
ther do they ſignify a plurality, for man and men would then 
ſignify the ſame. That then, which general words ſignify, is 
a ſort of things, and each of them does that, by being a ſign of 
an abſtract idea in the mind, to which idea, as exiſting, are 
found to agree, ſo that they come to be ranked under that name, 
or, which is all one, to be.of that ſort, whereby it is evident, 
that the eſſence of the ſort or ſpecies of things are nothing elſe 
but abſtract ideas. The meaſure and boundary of each ſort or 
ſpecies, whereby it is conſtituted that particular ſort, and di- 
{tinguiſhed from others, is that we call eſſence, which is no- 
thing but that abſtract idea to which the name is annexed, 


A 
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from whenee it is eaſy to obſerve, that the eſſences of the fort 
of things, and conſequently the ſorting of things, is the work- 
manſhip of the underſtanding that abſtrats and makes thoſe ge- 


This is the famous Mr. Locke's account of abſtract ideas; and 
it is now the general opinion, that the mind is endued with ſuch 
a power, or faculty of meg are ideas, or general notions 
of things. The ingenious Dr. Berkley, however, conteſts 
their exiſtence, and declares that he has not this wonderful ta- 
culty, of abſtracting ideas; but grants he has the faculty of ima- 
ining, or. reprefenting to himſelf the ideas of thoſe particular 
he has perceived, and of variouſly compounding and 
ding them, I can (ſays he) imagine a man with two heads, 
or the upper parts of a man joined to the body of a horſe. J 
can conſider the hand, the eye, the noſe, each by itſelf ab- 
© ſtrated, or ſeparated from the reſt of the body; but then 
* whatever hand or eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome particular 
© ſhape.and colour; likewiſe, the idea of a man that I frame ta 
* myſelf, muſt be either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a 
© ſtraight, or a crooked, à tall, or @ low, or a middle; ſized 
© man. I cannot, by any effort of thowght, conceive the ab- 
© ſtrat idea above deſcribed z and it is equal impoſſible for me 
© to form the abſtract idea of motion, diſtin from the body 
© moving, and which is neither ſwift nor low, curvilinear nor 
© rectilinear; and the like may be ſaid of all other abſtract ideas 


© whatſoever,” "ES", 6 * | | 
According to Mr. Locke, words become general by being made 
the ſigns of general ideas: But Dr. Berkley ſays, they become 
ſo by being made the ſign of ſeveral particular ideas, every one 
of which is indifferently ſuggeſted to the mind. He does not, 
however, deny, that there are general ideas, but only that there 
are any abſtract general ideas. 1 450351 | 
From what has been ſaid we may obſerve, that abſtracting, ac- 
cording to the preſent ſyſtem, is no more than-generalifing : It 
is making one thing ſtand for many, by omitting to conſider the 
differences between them : It is ſetting aſide the particularities 
in each, and conſidering only what is alike in all. 

BSTRACT Terms, fignify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
out any regard to the ſubject to which it is attached. 

Thus whiteneſs, roundneſs, length, breadth, wiſdom, morality, 
life, death, &c. are abſtract terms, 

BSTRACT Mathematics, are thoſe branches which conſider 
quantity or magnitude abſolutely, or in general, without being 
applied to any particular kind or ſpecies. 
BSTRACTION, an operation or faculty of the mind, whereby 
we ſeparate things which naturally exiſt together, and thereby 
acquire a comprehenſive idea of the ſeveral parts thus ſeparated. 
Abſtraction is principally performed three ways. Firſt, the mind 
can conſider any one part of a thing really diſtin from it, as a 
man's arm, without contemplating the reſt of the body. But this 
is not properly abſtraction, fince the arm is, in ſome meaſure, 
ſeparated from the body, without the interpoſition of the mind. 
Secondly, we conſider, by abſtraction, the mode of a ſubſtance, 
omitting the ſubſtance itſelf, or conſider ſeparately ſeveral 
modes, which ſubſiſt together in one ſubject ; this abſtraction 
is uſed by the Geometricians, when they conſider the length of 
a body ſeparately, which they call a line, omitting the conſide- 
ration of its breadth and depth; by the ſame abſtraction we can 
diſtinguiſh the determination of a motion towards what place 
directed, from the motion itſelf. 

Thirdly, by abſtraction, we omit the modes and relations of 
any particular thing, when we form from it an univerſal idea. 
Thus when we would underſtand a thinking being in general, we 
gather from our ſelf-conſciouſneſs what it is to think, and omit- 
ting the conſideration of thoſe things which have a peculiar re- 
ference to the human mind, we conceive a thinking being in 
| | war ; by this means particular ideas become general. 

reciſe abſtraction, is when we conſider thoſe things apart, 

which cannot really exiſt apart; as when we conſider a mode, 
without conſidering its ſubſtance and ſubject, or one eflential 
mode without another. 

Negative abſtraction, is when we conſider one thing ſeparate 
from another, which may alſo exiſt without it; as when we 
conſider or conceive a ſubject, without conceiving its acciden- 
tal modes or relations; or when we think on one accident, 


without thinking of another: If we think of reading or writings 


without the expreſs idea of ſome man, this is preciſe altraction; 

or if we think of the attraction of iron, without the expreſs idea 

of ſome particular magnetic body. But when we think of a 

needle without an idea of its ſharpneſs, this is negative afra 

tion; and it is the ſame when we think of its ſharpneſs without 

conſidering its length. | 

It is this faculty or power of abſtracting, that makes the great 

difference between man and-brutes: They ſeem to reaſon about 

particular objects and ideas, but there appear no footſteps ot 
abſtraction, or making general ideas in them. 5208 

Ideas framed thus, are what we properly call abſtraQ ideas, 

which become general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind; 

and their names, general names, applicable to whatever exiſts 
conformable to ſuch abſtra ideas. Such preciſe naked appear- 
ances in the mind, without conſidering how, whence, or with 


what others they came there, the underſtanding lays up (with 
- | names 
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names commonly annexed to them) as the ſtandards to rank | 


real exiſtences into ſorts, as they agree with theſe patterns, and 
to denominate them accordingly, See Ars TRACT Ideas. 
ABSTRUSE (abfiruſus, of abs, from, and tru, to thruſt) 
ſomething obſcure, or difficult to be underſtood, in oppoſition 
to what is plain and obvious. 
ABSURD (abſurdum, from ab, and ſurdus, deaf, or hearing to 
no purpoſe) a thing that is directly oppoſite to the common no- 
tions and apprehenſions of mankind. 
The Logicians often make uſe of this way of proving the truth 
of a propoſition, by ſhewing that the contrary is abſurd, which 
they call Redufio ad Abſurdum. And Euclid in his elements, 
very often demonſtrates a propoſition by the ſame method. , 
ABSURDITY, an offence againſt ſome generally received truth 
or principle. 
ABSYNTHIUM. See ABSINTHIUM. 
ABUNDANT Numbers, thoſe whoſe parts added together, ex- 
ceed the number of which they are parts. Thus 12 is an abun- 
dant number, becauſe the ſum of its parts, which are 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 6, exceed the number itſelf. 
ABYSS (from a, priv. and Herde, a bottom) ſomething very 
deep, and, as it were, bottomleſs. 
Dr. Woodward, in his natural hiſtory of the earth, ſays, that 
there is a mighty collection of waters incloſed in the bowels of 
the earth, conſtituting an huge orb in the interior or central 
parts of it ; and over the ſurface of this water, he ſuppoſes the 
terreſtrial ſtrata to be expanded: This is what Moſes calls the 
great deep, and what ſeveral authors call the Abyſs. That there 
is a vaſt collection of waters lodged in the bowels of the carth, 
is confirmed by ſeveral obſervations. See CHAOS and EARTH. 
ACACIA (#raxia, from d, to ſharpen) the Egyptian thorn, 
or binding bean- tree. : 
It grows in-Egypt, Arabia, &c. Of the pods, before they are 
ripe, is made the true Acacia of the ancients, which is an ingre- 
dient in their theriaca. This is rarely to be met with, at pre- 
ſent, in the ſhops, the Acacia Germanica, or the inſpiſſated juice 
of ſloes, ſupplying its place. 
As Acacia is an aſtringent, it may properly enough be made uſe 
of in medicines deſigned to brace up the animal fibres, when in 
a ſtate of relaxation. Poerhaave. 
Acacia, among Antiquaries, is a kind of roll or bag of a long 
and ſtrait form, ſcen in the medals of ſeveral of the conſuls and 
emperors, from the time of Anaſtaſius. | 
Antiquaries are divided with regard to the ſignification of this 
roll, ſome imagine that it repreſents a handkerchief rolled up, 
which the perſon, who preſided at the games, threw out as a ſig- 
nal for their beginning ; and others, that it intended to repre- 
ſent a roll of memoirs or petitions preſented to the emperor. 
ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers who embraced the doctrine 
of Socrates and Plato, with regard to the uncertainty of know- 
ledge, and the incomprchenſibility of truth. 
»In this ſenſe, Academic differs from Platoniſt, only in point of 
time; the former being a name given to thoſe among the an- 
cients who embraced Plato's ſyſtem, and the latter to thoſe who 
have done the ſame ſince the reſtoration of learning. 
The Academics maintained that we ought to doubt of every 
thing, for that the utmoſt of our knowledge is, that we know 
nothing, 
It is, however, probable, that Plato did not intend to recom- 
mend to his diſciples this principle, in order to keep them in a 
continual fluctuation and ſuſpence between truth and error, but 
to guard them againſt raſh and precipitate deciſions, and ſecure 
them againſt error, by carefully examining every thing without 
prejudice, > | | 
Deſcartes has adopted this principle of the Academics, but makes 
a very different uſe of it. He begins with doubting of every 
thing, but declares that he will not always doubt ; and that he 
only doubts at firſt, that his determinations may afterwards be 
the ſurer. We may, however, obſerve, that this principle is 
borrowed from Ariſtotle, who ſays, that to know a thing well, 
a perſon muſt firſt doubt of it ; for that doubting was the foun- 
dation of all our knowledge. 
Acanpemics or Academiſts, is alſo uſed to ſignify the members 
ot ſome ſociety of learned perſons, inſtituted for the improve- 
ent of arts and ſciences. 
ACADEMY, among the ancients, a delightful villa, in the ſub- 
urbs of Athens, where Plato and his diſciples held their aſſem- 
blies for the improvement of philoſophy : Hence the followers 
of Plato were called Academics, 
This villa originally belonged to one Academus, or Ecademus, 
2 citizen of Athens in the time of Theſeus, whence it derived 
its name. 
ACADEMY, now generally ſignifies an aſſembly or ſociety of 
learned perſons inſtituted for the cultivation and improvement 
cf literature, 
Academy is, by ſome authors, confounded with univerſity ; 
indeed, in Latin, theſe terms have nearly the ſame ſignification, 
but not in Engliſh. An univerſity is deſigned for the inſtruction 
of ſtudents in any art or ſcience þ but an academy conſiſts of 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who meet to impart their diſ- 
Coveries to each other, for their mutual advantage, and the be- 
neſit of ſocicty. | 
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Moſt nations of Europe have now their academies ; but Ttaly 
excels in this reſpet, We have but few in England, The 
Royal Society is the only one of eminence, and is the moſt an- 
cient, and one of the moſt flouriſhing in Europe, See the arti- 
cle ROYAL Soctety. 


The French have ſeveral very flouriſhing academies ; as the 


Royal Ac ADE of Sciences, for the improvement of phyſtes, 


mathematics, and chemiſtry. It was firſt ſet on foot at Paris in 
the year 1666, by the aſſiſtance of M. Colbert, comptroler- 
general of the finances, at the inſtances of the Abbot Bour- 
zeis, and M. du Clos; but was not confirmed by the French 
King till the year 1669, who by a regulation, dated the 26th of 
January, new modelled it, and put it on a more ſolemn footing. 
According to this regulation, the academy was to be compoſed 
of ten honorary academicians; eight ſtrangers aſſociates; twen- 
ty penſioners fellows ; twenty elves or ſcholars, and twelve 
French aſſociates: Theſe were to be divided into fix claſſes, 
viz. geometricians, aſtronomers, mechanics, anatomiſts, che- 
miſts, and botaniſts.— The honorary academiſts to be all in- 
habitants of France; the penſionaries and elves all to reſide at 
Paris. The officers to be a preſident named every year by the 
king, out of the claſs of honorary academiſts; and a ſecretaty 
and treaſurer to be perpetual. | 

The Royal Socicty, and the Royal Academy of Sciences, may 


be looked upon as the moſt flouriſhing academies in the world, 


for the improvement of ſolid and evidently uſeful ſtudies, The 
tranſactions of both theſe ſocieties are nearly fo many annual 
experiments; and it may be ſaid, that it is from them we havs 
our beſt phy ſics. 

After their example, were ſucceſlively formed the academies of 
Florence and Bologne, of Montpelier and Bourdeaux, of Leipfic 
and Berlin, and, of late, thoſe of Peterſbourgh and Seville. 


French ACADEMY, an aſſembly conſiſting of forty learned perſons, 


eſtabliſhed for improving and poliſhing the French language. 
This academy was founded by Cardinal Richlieu, and confirm- 
ed by the edict of Lewis XIII, in 1635. The beauty of the 
French language greatly depends on the caprice of the members 
of this ſociety, it being their chief deſign to beautify and refine 
their language, and bring it to the height of eloquence: Ac- 
cordingly they have compiled a dictionary, intitled, Le Diction- 
naire de PAcademie Frangoiſe, This work was begun in 1637, 
and finiſhed in 1694. 


Rezal Acaneny of Painting and Sculpture. This ſociety, conſiſt- 


ing of the moſt eminent maſters in painting and ſculpture, was 
founded by M. de Noyers, ſecretary of ſtate to Lewis XIII. 
The academy at firſt conſiſted of about twenty-five perſons, viz. 
twelve officers called ancients, eleven private members, and 
two ſyndics. But at preſent it conſiſts of forty painters and 
ſculptors. There ate tour perpetual rectors nominated by the 
king, a director, a chancellor, a ſecretary who keeps the regiſter, 
and counterfigns the diſpatches ; a treaſurer, twelve profeſſors, ad- 
junAs to the rectors and profeflors, tix chancellors, a profeſſor for 
that part of anatomy which relates to painting, and another for 
perſpective. 

There is alſo an academy of painting, ſculpture, &c. at Rome, 
eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. whercin thoſe who have won the 
annual prize in the like academy at Paris, are received and en- 
tertained for three years, and have a penſion from the king, to 
give them an opportunity of perfecting themſelves. The aca- 
demy at Paris ſends one of their governors for its preſident, 


ACADEMY of Medals and Inſcriptions, called allo the Academy of 


Belles Lettres, was ereRed for the ſtudy and explanation of an- 
cient monuments, and to” perpetuate great and memorable 
events, by medals, relievo's, inſcriptions, &c. The plan of 
this academy was formed by M. Colbert, and eftabliſhed in the 
year 1663, by Lewis XIV. It at firſt conſiſted only of four or five 
perſons well verſed in antiquity and the belles lettres, choſen 
out of the members of the French academy; but it was after- 
wards increaſed to a preſident and eight fellows; and in 1701, 
the king put them under a ſtated regulation, and increaſed their 
number to forty. 


ACADEMY of Architecture, eſtabliſhed about the end of the year 


1671, by M. Colbert. It conſiſted, at firſt, only of fix archi- 
tects; but their number is fince conſiderably increaſed, 


AcADEMY of Politics, is compoſed of {1x perſons, who meet at 


the Louvre, in the chamber where the papers relating to foreign 
affairs are lodged, — This academy is in no very flouriſhing con- 
dition, the kings of France not caring to truſt any, except their 
miniſters, with the inſpection of foreign affairs, 


Royal Acaneny of Dancing, was eſtabliſhed by the king of France 


in the year 1661. It conſiſts of thirteen able dancing-maſters, 
who mect once a month, and two of the academiſts teach, by 
turns, the art of dancing, according to the ancient and modern 
method. 
The French have alſo Academies in moſt of their great cities, as 
the academy of ſciences at Montpelier ; that of the lanterniſts at 
Tholouſe ; beſides others at Niſmes, Arles, Angiers, Caen, &c. 
In Germany there is an academy of Naturz curioſi, founded in 
1652, by M. Banſch, a pbyfician, and in the year 1670, Was 
taken under the protection of the emperor Leopold. 
At Madrid in Spain, there is an academy for cultivating the 
Caſtilian tongue, cftabliſked in 1714, by the Duke d'Efcalona, 
(- . with 
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wich the approbation of the king of Spain. It conſiſts of twen- | 


ty-four academiſts, including the director and ſecretary. 
Italy alone, has more academies of note, than all the reſt of the 
world, there being no city but what furniſhes a ſet of learned 
perſons for an academy, which they look upon as an eſſential 
part of a regular conſtitution.— Jarckius gives us a liſt of five 
hundred and fifty, and reckons twenty-five in the city of Milan. 
ACADEMY, is alſo uſed to ſignify a ſchool where the rabbins, and 
other doors of the Jewiſh law, inſtruct their youth in the He- 
brew tongue, explain the talmud, and teach the cabala, &c. 
ACADEMY is alſo uſed, among us, to ſignify a kind of collegiate 
ſchool, or ſeminary ; where youth are inſtructed in the liberal 
arts and ſciences. | 
ACADEMY, ina particular ſenſe, is underſtood of a riding-ſchool, 
or place where young gentlemen are taught to ride the great 
horſe, with their ſuitable exerciſes, as fencing, &c. 
The ground ſet apart in an academy for riding, is called the 
Menage, having generally a pillar in the center, and other 
pillars placed two by two at the ſides. ; 
Acapeny, or ACaptmy-Figure, in painting, is a drawing or 
deſign made after a model, with a crayon or pencil. 


ACANTHA (asi, a thorn). This ſignifies, in general, any 


thing that is ſharp-pointed and prickly, as a thorn, or the fins of 
ſome fiſh. Hence it has been applied to the aſſemblage of the 
acute proceſſes of the vertebrz, cach of which is called a ſpi- 
nal apophyſis, or proceſs. * 

ACANTHABOLUS (from #»%, a thorn, and gh, to caſt 
out) a chirurgical inſtrument deſcribed by Paulus Æginæta, 
like tweezers, uſeful in taking away a cariated piece of bone 
that is looſe, or thorns, or tents, or any thing extraneous in 
a wound; or elſe to pull away hairs from the eye-lids, that are 
troubleſome, and irritate the eyes, &c. 

ACANTHACEOUS, or ACANACEOUS (from da, a thorn; 
becauſe of the prickles which ſurround them) a botanical term, 
applied to plants of the thiſtle kind, or ſuch as are prickly. 

ACANTHUS (4x5, from ar, a thorn) branca urſina, or 
bears-breech.—'T here are two kinds of this plant, the wild and 
the garden; but neither of them often uſed in phylic, except in 
clyſters, and baths for obſtructions, and for the ſtone and 
gravel, ; 
The leaves of the garden acanthus, are of a dark, ſhining, 
green colour, about a foot long, and three or four inches broad, 

cut dceply into ſeveral parts. The Greeks and Romans repre- 

ſented the leaves of this plant on the capitals of the Corinthian 
and Compolite orders. See ABACUS. 
The leaves of the wild acanthus are full of prickles, and not fo 
much indented as the former. The Gothic architects and 
ſculptors adorned their works with the repreſentation of the 
leaves of this plant. 

ACATALECTIC (d, from a, neg. ara, and d, 
to ceaſe, or terminate) a term in the ancient poetry, applied to 
ſuch verſes as have all their feet and ſyllables ; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to thoſe which end too haſtily, or have a ſyllable too few. 

ACATALEPSIA (naradnic,, from 4 neg. and x αννννuον tO 
comprehend) in philoſophy, the impoſlibility of a things being 
conceived or comprehended. 

ACAULIS (from a, neg. and caulis, a flalk) a term in botany, 
applied to plants whoſe flowers reſt on the ground, and are 
therefore ſaid to be acaulis, or without a ſtalk. 

ACATERY, AccarTRy, an officer in the king's houſhold ; be- 
ing a kind of check between the clerks of the kitchen, and the 
purveyors. 


> ACATIUM (x7, from 4x", a point; becauſe of its ſharpneſs) 


a kind of boat or pinnace uſed by the ancients in military affairs. 
It was a ſpecies of the naves actuariæ, or ſuch as were wrought 
with oars. 
ACCAPITUM *, in law, a ſum of money paid by a vaſlal to his 
lord, upon his admiſſion to a feud. 
The term is derived from the Latin ad, to, and caput, a head; 
becauſe the vaſſals acknowledge their lords for their head. 
ACCELERATED Motion, in mechanics, is that which is con- 
tinually augmented or increaſed, 
Accelerated motion is produced by a conſtant impulſe or pow- 
er, which keeps continually acting upon the body; and if 
this increaſe be equal in equal times, the motion is ſaid to be 
uniformly accelerated. Thus the motion of falling bodies is 
conſtantly accelerated; becauſe gravity, every moment, adds a 
new impulſe, which generates a new degree of velocity; and 
the velocity thus increaſing, its motion muſt be quickened eve- 
ry moment, or conſtantly faſter and faſter. 
Galileo, the reſtorer of reaſon in Italy, was the -difcoverer of 
this important propoſition ; but it is a natural conſequence of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's ſecond law of nature or motion, viz. 
«+ 'The change of motion produced in any body, is always pro 
e portionable to the force, whereby it is effected, and in the 


« ſame direction herein that force acts. See LAWS of Na- 


re. | 

Now as to the height bodies can be let fall from, bears ſo ſmall 
a proportion to their diſtance from the center of the earth, that 
it cannot alter their gravity, it may, therefore, be conceived to 
act conſtantly and uniformly upon them, during the whole time 
of their fall And conſequently, they muſt necellarily acquire, 
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at every inſtant, an equal degree of velocity, which, on that 


account, will conſtantly increaſe, in proportion to the time the 
body takes up in falling; and therefore the ſpace a body paſſes 
over, With an uniform motion, is in a ratio compounded of the 
time and velocity, 1. e. the velocity multiplicd by the time, is 
equal to the ſpace paſſed over. | 

For let A B (plate II. fig. 4.) repreſent the time a body takes 
up in falling, and let B C expreſs the velocity acquired by its 
fall ; alſo let the line AB be divided into an indetinite number 
of equal parts ei, i n, mp, &c. and let e, i , mn, pg, &c. 
be drawn parallel to the baſe B C. Now it is evident, from 


what we have already ſaid (viz. that the velocities are as the 
times by which they are acquired) that the lines eff, i 4, mn, 


þg, &c. which are to cach other, as the lines Ae, Az, An, 
Ap, &c. will repreſent the velocities in the times repreſented by 
the latter; that is, ef will be as the velocity of the body in the 
ſmall portion of time ez; in like manner p q will be as the ve- 
locity in the portion of time po; which portions of time being 
infinitely ſmall, the velocity of the body may be ſuppoſed the 
ſame, during any whole portion: And, conſequently, the ſpace 
run over in the time e i with the velocity ef, may be repreſent- 
ed by the rectangle /. In like manner the ſpace run over in 
the time i n, with the celerity i &, may be expreſſed by the 
rectangle m and that run over with the celerity n in the 
time mp, by the rectangle pn; and ſo of the reſt. Therefore 
the ſpace run over in all thoſe times, will be repreſented by the 
ſum of all the rectangles, that is, by the triangle A BC, for 
thoſe ſmall triangular deficiences, at the end of each reQangle, 
would have vanithed, had the lines ez, i n, mp, &c. been in- 
finitely ſhort, as the times they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. Now 
as the ſpace the body deſcribes in the time AB, is repreſented 
by the triangle ABC, for the fame reaſon the ſpace paſſed 
over in the time Ao, will be reprefented by the triangle A or; 
but theſe triangles, being fimilar, are, to each other, as the 
ſquares of their homologous tides A B, and Ao: That is, the 
ſpaces repreſented by the triangles, ate, to cach other, as the 
ſquares of the times repreſented by the ſides. 

Hence we may obſerve, that a body falls three times as far, in 
the ſecond portion of time, as it does in the firſt ; five times 
as far in the third ; ſeven times as far in the fourth; and fo on 
a ſeries of the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 
&c. For let the triangle A BC (plate II. fig. 4.) be divided in- 
to leſſet triangles, as in fig. 5, each equal to D, which re- 
preſents the ſpace deſcribed by the falling body in D , the firſt 
portion of time; then it is evident that, in 6 c, the ſecond 
portion of time, there are three ſuch triangles deſctibed, viz. 
thoſe that lie between the lines br and cs; in cd, the third 
portion of time, five ſuch, viz. all between cs, and dt; in 
d f ſeven ſuch, &c, x | 

From what has been ſaid it follows, 

I. That the ſpaces, deſciibed by falling bodies in different 
times, are as the ſquares df the laſt acquired velocities, 

2. That the ſpace a body paſſes over, from the beginning of 
its fall in any determinate time, is balf what it would deſcribe 
in the ſame time, moving uniformly with its laſt acquired velo- 
city. For let the time be AB (plate II. fig. 4.) and the laſt velo- 
city BC, the ſpace the body runs over, whilſt it is acquiriny 
that velocity, is as ABC; but the ſpace it would paſs over i 
the time AB, Was it to move uniformly with the celerity BC, 


is as the ſpace ABCD, double the former. 


It has been found by very accurate experiments made by letting 
bodies of various kinds fall from the height of the dome ot St. 
Paul's to the pavement, that gravity accelerates bodies in the 
beginning of their fall, at the rate of 16,13 feet in the firſt- 
ſecond of time: Hence, if the time be given that a heavy body 
takes up in falling from the top of any object, the height of that 
object may be found; for if we multiply 16, 13 by the ſquare of 
the time, the rectangle or product will be the height of the ob- 
ject in feet. « — 

Since the ſpaces paſſed over in each ſecond, are as the odd num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 7» Gy 11, 12, &c. and fince theſe numbers con- 


ſtantly approach nearer and nearer to an equality, fo the accc- 


lerated motion of the deſcent, does, by degrees, approach nearer 
and nearer to an uniform motion; thus the ſpaces 101, 103, 105» 
&c. ditter but little; and the ſpaces 1001, 1003, 1005, &c. 
differ leſs; but when we come to the ſpaces 1000000001» 
1000000003, I00000000s, &c. they are ſo very nearly equal, 


that the motion may be eſtecmed uniform. 


If the deſcent be in a feſiſling medium, the motion wil! actual- 
ly become uniform at a certain diſtance, and the ſooner, as the 
medium is denſer ; thus a body falling in air, will be longer in 
acquiring an uniform motion than in water, and in quickſilver 
it will ſoon obtain it: Becauſe, as the denſity increaſcs, ſo does 
the reſiſtance, and, . conſequently, the increments of velocity 
are annihilated in the ſame ratio, and the motion reduced to un- 
formity. 8 | 
Bodies of the ſame matter and figure, will ſooner afrivs at ©? 
uniformity of motion, in proportion, as the magnitudes are 
ſmaller ; for the quantity of matter decreaſe in bodies with the 
cube of their diameters, but the ſurfaces decreaſe only with Oe 
ſquares of the diameters, And fince the reſiſtance is propos 
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the ſame velocity, it will follow that ſmaller bodies will be 
more refiſted than large ones, and, conſequently, fooner ar- 
rive at an uniform motion. Hence we ſee the reaſon why a bo- 
dy reduced to powder deſcends very ſlowly, and with neatly 
an uniform motion in water, though in the ſolid much heavier 
than it. Alſo why a bullet ſhot from a gun will go much far- 
ther, and with a greater velocity, than a charge of ſmall ſhot 
of the ſame weight. 

When bodies are thrown up perpendicularly, their velocities de. 
creaſe, as the times they aſcend increaſe, their gravity deſtroying 
an equal portion of their velocity every inſtant of their aſcent. 
The height bodies riſe to, when thrown perpendicularly up- 
wards, are as the ſquares of the times ſpent from their firſt 
ſetting out, to the moment they ceaſe to riſe. That is, if a bo- 
dy be thrown with ſuch a degree of velocity, as to continue 
riſing twice as long as another, it ſhall aſcend four times as 
high; if thrice, nine times as high, &c. that is, the heights to 
which bodies thrown up with different velocities arrive to, are 
to each other, as the ſquares of theſe velocities. This motion is 
the converſe of the former, and is called RETARDED Mo- 
tien, which ſee. * 


” ACCELERATED mition of bodies on oblique or inclined planes. — 


When a body deſcends on an inchned or oblique plane, its mo- 
tion is conſtantly accelerated by the aCtion of gravity, but in a 
Icſs degree than when it deſcends in a perpendicular direction; 
its free deſcent, in this caſe, being hindered by the interpoſition 
of the plane : From whence it follows, that what we have al- 
ready obſerved in the preceding article, concerning the perpen- 
dicular deſcent of bodies, is true of ſuch as fall on oblique 
planes, allowance being made for the difference of acceleration. 
The effect gravity has upon a body falling upon an inclined 
plane, is to that which it has upon another falling freely, as 
the perpendicular height of the plane is to its length. For let 
AC (plate II. fig. 6.) be the inclined plane, the 1 at A, and 
the action of gravity, whereby it endeavours to fall perpendi- 
cularly, be repreſented by A B; let AD be perpendicular to 
AC; then will A D repreſent the direction by which the plane 
acts upon the body (for all bodies act in lines perpendicular to 
the Hees) and compleat the parallogram BD; then will AC 
reprc\ent the two forces reſolved into one dire gion; and, con- 
ſequently, it will be as AG: AB:: AB: AC. That is, the 
tendency of the body down the plane, is to its perpendicular 
tendency (or the ſorce gravity would exert on another body 
{alling freely) as A B, the perpendicular height of the plane, 
is to AC, its length. 


The ſpace through which a body falls down the oblique fide | 


of the plane, is to that which it would fall perpendicularly in 
the ſame time, as the perpendicular height of the plane is to its 
length. For ſuppoſe B G (plate II. fig. 6.) perpendicular to 
A C, then it is plain that the body would fall from A to G, in 
the ſame time another would fall from A to B; becauſe, as we 
before obſerved, A G is to AB, as A B is to AC. 

The velocity a body acquires by falling perpendicularly, is to 
that which it acquires by falling obliquely in the ſame time, as 
the ſpace of its perpendicular deſcent is to that of its oblique one. 


For fince, as we have juſt obſerved, a body falls to G, in the 


{ame time another falls to B; and the ſpace a falling body paſſes 
over in any time, is half that which it would have run over in 
the ſame time moving uniformly with its laſt acquired velocity, 
it follows, that the body falling down the oblique plane, would 
paſs over double the ſpace AG, moving uniformly with its laſt 
acquired velocity, in a portion of time equal to that in which 
it was acquired ; likewiſe double the ſpace A B would be paſſed 
over by the other body, moving uniformly with its laſt ac- 
quired velocity, in a portion of time equal to that in which it 
was acquired; but fince the velocities of bodies moving uniform- 
lv, are as the ſpaces they run over in equal times, the veloci- 
tics of the bodies in G and B, are to each other as double the 
ines AG and AB. 

The time, in which a body deſcends through the oblique ſide 
of a plane, is to that in which it falls through the perpendicular 
height of the ſame, as the length of the oblique ſide is to its 
height. For the ſquare of the time in which AC is run over, 
is to the ſquare of the time in which A G is run over, as A C 
to AG; that is, ſince AC, AB, A G, are continually pro- 
portional, as the ſquare of A C to the ſquare of AB; therefore, 
the times themſelves are as the lines AC and AB; that is, as 
the oblique fide of the plane to the perpendicular height. 

A body acquires the fame velocity in falling down the oblique 
ide of an inclined plane, as it would do, if it fell freely through 
the whole perpendicular height of it: For the ſquare of the ve- 
city which a body acquires by falling to G, is to the ſquare 
of the velocity it acquires by falling to C, as the ſpace A G, is 


% AC; that is, as AG g to AB g; conſequently, the velo- | 


Cty itſelf at (J is to the velocity itſelf at C, as AG to AB: 
hut ſince AG is run over in the ſame time as A B, the veloci- 
in Geis alfo to the velocity in B, as AGto AB; and, con- 
1:q1ently, ſince the velocities both in C and B bear the ſame 
proportion to that in &, they muſt be equal to each other. 

\ body takes up the fame time in falling through the chord of a 
©\rcle, whether it be long or ſhort, as it does in falling perpendi- 
Eularly throu zh the diameter of theſamg circle. We have already 
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ſhewn, that a body will fall from A to G on the inclined plane 
A C, in the ſame time another would fall freely from A to B, 
provided AG B is a right-angle, in which caſe (by 31 Eu. 3.) 
.AG is a chord of that circle of which A B is the diameter z 
therefore a Body falls through the chord, in the ſame time ano- 
ther falls through the diameter. 


Upon this the whole theory of pendulums is founded, as we 
ſhall ſhew under the article PENDULUM. 


ACCELERATED motion of projettites, See PROJECTILE. 
ACCELERATION , from ad, 3 celer, ſwlſt) 
in mechanics, ſignifies the increaſe of velocity in a moving bo- 
dy. See ACCELERATED motion. 45 
ACCELERATION of the motion of pendulums, See PENDULUM, 
ACCELERATION, in the ancient aſtronomy, lignifies the diffe- 


rence between the revolution of the primum mobile, and the 
ſolar revolution, 


ACCELERATORES URIN-X, in anatomy, two muſcles of 
the penis, whoſe principal office is to expedite the diſcharge of 
the urine and ſemen. 

Authors have been miſtaken in aſſigning the otigination of theſe 
muſcles, either to the ſpincter ani, or tubercles of the oſſa iſ- 
chii, They ariſe fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the urethra, 
as it paſſes under the oſſa pubis, and encompaſling the external 
part of the bulb of its cavernous body, both muſcles meet on 
the inferior part, correſponding with the ſeam of the {kin in the 
perineum, and continue ſo united for the ſpace of about fix 
N ; aa which they ſeparate from each other, and aſcend 
to their inſertions on each fide gf the corpora cavernoſa penis. 

Beſides the uſe commonly aſcribed to theſe muſcles, in — 
ſing the urethra in the diſcharge of the urine, and promoting 
the ejaculation of the ſemen (which action is chiefly performed 
by the laſt deſcribed part of them embracing the urethra, as 


they paſs to their inſertions on each fide the cavernous bodies of 


the penis) they alſo aſſiſt the erectores penis in its erection, by 
driving the blood contained in the bulb of the cavernous body 
of the urethra towards the glands in greater quantities where= 
by it becomes diſtended, the veins which carry the refluent 
blood from the corpus cavernoſum urethræ, at that time being 
alſo compreſſed by the ſwelling of theſe muſcles. Cooper. 

ACCENdSI (from ad, and cenjeo, to reckon) among the ancient 
Romans, were, according to Feftus, a kind of ſupernumerary 
ſoldiers, who ſerved to fill the places of thoſe who were killed, 
or rendered incapable of maintaining their poſts by their wounds, 
Livy ſays, that troops were formed of theſe Accenſi, which 
were placed in the rear of the army, becauſe no great matters 
were expected either from their experience or courage. 

ACCENSI Ferenſes, among the Romans, an inferior order of offi- 
cers appointed to attend the magiſtrates, reſembling, in ſome 
meaſure, our uſhers, ſerjeants, or tipſtaves. They were elec- 
ted out of the enfranchiſed; and their function was rather labo- 
rious than honourable, 


ACCENSION (accenſi, from ad, and candeo, to ſhine) in 


chemiſtry, the action of ſetting a body on fire. 

ACCENT (accontus, from ad, to, and cans, to ſing) an inflec- 
tion of the voice, giving to cach ſyllable of a word its proper 
pitch, with regard to height, or lowneſs, 

ACCENT, in grammar, is a certain mark or character placed 
over a ſyllable, to direct the manner of its pronunciation, and 
regulate the inflections of the voice in reading. 

We generally reckon three grammatical accents, viz. the acute, 
grave, and circumflex accent. 
The acute accent is marked thus (), and ſignifies that the tone 
of the voice is to be raiſed, 
The grave accent is expreſſed in this manner (), and denotes 
that the tone of the voice is be lowered or depreſled. 
The circumflex accent, is a compound of the acute and grave, 
ſignifying a kind of undulation of the voice; and is marked thus 
(Cor ). 
98 are borrowed by us from the Greeks; but their 
antiquity has been the ſubject of many diſputes in the learned 
world. Voſſius will have them of modern invention, becauſe 
they are not to be found either in ancient manuſcripts, or in- 
ſcriptions. He further obſerves, that the ancients had only a 
few notes in their poetry, which were invented by Ariſtopha- 
nes the grammarian, about the time of Ptolemy Philopater ; 
and that theſe were rather muſical than grammatical, being 
uſed in ſinging their poems, and very different from thoſe after- 
wards introduced. He adds, that Ariftarchus, a ſcholar of Ari- 
ſtophanes, improved his maſter's invention; but that all they both 
did, was only intended to facilitate the ſtudies of youth in making. 


verſes. He alſo proves from ſeveral ancient grammarians, that * 


the Greek accents in thoſe days, were quite differently wrote 
from thoſe at preſent in uſe. 
Hennin has eipouſed this opinion of Voſſius, in his Diſſerta- 
tio Paradoxa, and even carries the matter ſtill farther. He 
thinks that Accents were invented by the Arabians .about oo 
years ago, and that they were only uſed in poetry, He adds, 
that they were intended to aſcertain the pronunciation of the 
Greek, and'prevent that barbariſm which was then coming up- 
on them. 


Weſtein, a Greek profeſſor at Baſil, oppoſes this opinion of 


Voſſius and Henoin. He grants, indeed, that the ancients did 
ng 


not conſtantly mark their accents in the ſame manner, but as 
the Greek language was not the ſame through all the ſubdiviſi 
ons of that nation, it is no wonder that the Dorians ſhould mark 
one way, and the Molians another. He further obſerves, that 
the ancients wrote all in capitals without any diſtinction, either 
of words or phraſes ; which without accents, could ſcarce be in- 
telligible. 

The firſt Greek manuſcripts, where thoſe accents are found, 
are of no earlier a date than that of the ſeventh century ; but it 
docs not follow from hence, that the ancients made no uſe of 
accents, but that the tranſcribers neglected to inſert them. And 
it may be obſerved in general, that accents are not often writ- 
ten whilſt the language is living. They were not introduced 
into the Greek and Latin tongues till after they ceaſed to be 


* 


commonly ſpoken, The Chaldee, Sammaritan, and Syriac, 


have none. The Arabic had none at firſt, nor is there any ap- 
pearance that the Hebrew is different in that reſpect from the 
other oriental languages, In ſhort, Accents are rather the nice- 
ties of grammarians upon a dead language, than the cuſtom of 
a living one. | | 


Accent, among rhetoricians, fignifies a peculiar manner of ex- 


preſſion, and according to the orator's management of it, gives 
a good or bad fignikcation to his words, and often a quite con- 
trary meaning to what the words themſelves truly and literally 
import. 


AcckE xi alſo ſigniſies, a certain inflection or, particular tone of 


the voice, contracted from the country where the perſon was 
bred. Thus we fay the Welch, Scotch, Gaſcoign, and Nor- 
man Accent, &c. : 


Acckxr, in muſic, is a certain modulation of ſounds either by 


the voice or in{truments, to expreſs a paſſion. 
Every bar or meaſure is divided into accented and unaccented 
parts; the accented are the principal, being thoſe chiefly in- 
tended to move and affect; and on theſe the ſpirit of muſic de- 
ends. | 
Fn common time the firſt and third crotchet are always the ac- 
cented parts of the meaſure ; but in triple time the middle note 
is unaccented, and the firſt and laſt accented ; though the ac- 
cent of the firſt is ſo much ſtronger, that, in many caſes, the laſt 
is accounted as if it had no accent. 
The harmony ſhould always be full, and free from diſcords in 
the accented parts of the meaſure. By diſcords we mean diſcords 
in conjoint degrees, which are commonly called paſſing notes ; 
for diſcords by proper preparation and reſolution are abſoJutely 
neceſſary, and muſt be uſed therein. In the unaccented parts 
this is not ſo neceſſary, diſcords by conjoint degrees there paſſing 
without any great offence to the car. 


ſent of him who accepts, agrees, or receives. 
The acceptance of a Donation is abſolutely neceſſary to its va- 


lidity. 
ACCEPTANCE, in common law, is a tacit agreement to a preced- 


ing act, which might have been invalidated, had it not been for 
ſuch acceptance. 


ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is particularly uſed with regard to 


bills of exchange. 
Acceptance, according to legal appointment, ſhould be made 


in writing at the bottom of the bill; and if the bill be payable: 


at uſance, or after date, the acceptor's ſubſcribing hig name, or 
making any other mark on the ſame, is ſufncient and valid ac- 
ceptance ; but if it be payable after fight, the day on which it 
is tendered for acceptation, inuſt be alſo mentioned upon it, be- 
caufe upen that depends the time of payment, and by which he 
becomes abſolutely and irrevocably debtor to the preſenter for 
the contents, and is obliged to pay or diſcharge it at the time 
prefixed, However, if the acceptor has not delivered back the 
accepted bill, though he has ſigned it, he may eraſe his accep- 
tance; but not after he has once delivered it. But if a Party 
to whom a bill is directed refuſes to accept it, after twenty-four 
hours deliberation, if it be a foreign bill ; or upon preſentment, 
if an inland billy proteſt muſt be made for non-acceptance at 
the place of his abode, by a notary-public, who is to witneſs its 
refuſal which proceſs ſhould, for the ſecurity of the preſenter, 
be immediately ſent to the remitter. : 
Likewiſe, if an accepted bill be not paid upon demand the very 
day it becomes due, it ſhould be then proteſted as before. The 
neglect of proteſt in due time leaves the preſenter, or poſſeſſor 
of a bill, no ſecurity but that of the acceptant 3 whereas he has 
otherwiſe the ſecurity of the drawer, and every one of the in- 
dorſers, beſides the acceptor, for principal and damages. 


ſhould be immediately proteſted before a notary-public, for want 
of acceptance for the whole ſum. 

It the acceptor of a bill ſhould chance-to fail between the 
time of acceptance and payment, proteſt may be made for 
better ſecurity ;3 but this mult be done before the bill becomes 
due. | 
If the bearer of a bill contents himſelf with an acceptance to be 
paid in twenty days, when the bill ſpecies but ten, he runs the 
riſk of the ten additional days himſelf. | 


ACCEPTATION, in grammar, the fiznification or ſenſe where- 


in 2 word is taken and received. 


ACCEPTANCE (of ab, from, and capie, to receive) the con- 


ACCEPTILATION, in the civil law, an acquittance given 
by the creditor to the debtor, without receiving any Money. 
ACCESS Cacceſſus, from ad, and cedo, to ſucceed, or come to) 

the approach of one thing or perſon towards another. 

ACCESS, in phy ſic, is the beginning of a paroxiſm or fit of an inter- 
mitting diſeaſe. _ 

ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be approached. 

ACCESSIBLE Altitude or Height, in practical geometry, is the 
altitude or height of any object; as of a tower, ſteeple, tree, &c. 
which may either be mechanically meaſured, or whoſe baſis ©: 
foot may be approached to, from a remote ſtation, and the du 
tance meaſured on the ground. 

For the method of meaſuring an acceſſible height or altitude. 
See ALTITUDE. 8 
8 „the act of going to or arriving at a place, perſon 

or thing. 

ACCESSION, in phyſic, is the beginning of a paroxiſm of an inter- 
mitting fever. 

ACCESSION, in politics, ſignifies, the act of engaging, or becom- 
ing a party ina treaty previouſly concluded between other powers. 

ACCESSORIUS, a name given to a particular nerve by Dr. Willis. 
The nervi acceſſorii belong fo the eighth pair, and ariſe by ſeye- 
ral laments from both ſides of the medulla ſpinalis of the neck 
ſometimes higher and ſometimes lower. Each of them runs un 
between the two neryous planes which come out from the ſpinal 
marrow, to form the vertebral nerves, and they gradually in- 
creaſe in their courſe upwards, by means of ſeveral filaments 
which they receive from the poſterior nervous planes, i 
Having reached above the firſt vertebra, each nerve is fixed to 
the backſide of the ganglion of the nervus ſub-occipitalis, or 
that of the tenth pair ; and having, at the upper part of thi: 
adheſion, received two filaments from the poſterior portion of 
the medulla, they part from the ganglion, and continue their 
courſe upward. "Theſe two filaments are ſometimes without any 
communication with the ganglion, or with the anterior plane; ſo 
that they ſeem rather to belong to the nervus acceſſorius than to 
the ſub-occipiralis. 

They enter the cranium by the great occipital foramen ; and 
having communicated with the origin of the ſub- occipitalis, or 
nerves of the tenth pair, and with the great hy pogloſſi, or ninth 
pair, they return out of the cranium with the nerves of the 
cighth pair, or ſympathetici medii, with which they commu- 
nicate in their common paſſage through the cranium. 

As ſoon as they get without the cranium, each of them gives 
off a confiderable branch, which divides into two. One is ve- 
ry ſhort, and immediately joins the trunk of the eighth pair; 
the other, which. longer, joins the ſmall portion of the firſt 
branch, which goes to the tongue. They likewiſe communi- 
cate with the great hypogloſſus and ſympatheticus on cach fide. 
Afterwards the nervus acceſſorius runs backward, and perfora- 
ting the muſculds ſterno-maſtoidzus, runs to the trapezius, 
on which it is diſtributed, and terminates, - after having ſupplied 
the rhomboides. In this courſe it communicates with the firſt 
three pairs of the cervical nerves, and gives branches to the 
glands of neck, to the muſculus angularis of the Scapula, the 
complexus, occipitalis, and to the integuments. 7/inſ{:rv. 

ACCESSORY, or ACCESSARY, in common law, fignifies a 
perſon guilty of a felonious offence, by participation ; that is, 
by adviiing, commanding, or concealing the oftender, who ac- 
tually committed the fact. 

ACCIDENT (accidens, from ad, to, and cade,- to fall) ſome- 
thing produced cafually, without any previous intention in the 
agent who produced it. 

ACCIDENT, in heraldry, an additional point, or mark in a coat- 
armour, which may be either omitted or retained, without 
altering the eſſence of the armour. 

ACCIDENT in phyſic, fee SYMPTOM. 

ACCIDENTAL Point, in perſpeRive, is that point wherein 2 
line drawn from the eye, parallel to one or more given parallel 
right-lines meets the perſpective plane. 

Ihe repreſentations of all parallel lines will, if continued, meet 
upon the perſpective plane, in the accidental point; and all pa- 
rallels to the geometrical plane, when not ſo to the perſpective 


plane, have their accidental point in the horizontal line. dee 


POINT. . 

ACCIDENTAL dignities and debilities, in aſtrology, are certain ca- 
ſual affections or diſpoſitions of the planets, by which they are 
ſtrengthened or weakened on account of their being in ſuch 2 
houſe or part of a figure. 


TAcCcLivity (acclivitas, from ad, to, and clivus, a cliff) the al- 
If a bill is only accepted for part, as is ſometimes done, the bill 


cent of a hill, ora plane inclined to the horizon, reconed up- 
Wards. | 
ACCOMMODATION (accemmadatio, of ad, to, and cemmedus. 

commodious) in philoſophy, the application of one ching to 

nother by analogy. 


—— 


ACCOMPANYMENTS, in heraldy, all thoſe things which 27? 
added to a ſhield by way of ornament, as the beit, mantling*s 
ſupporters, &c. ; © 

ACCOMPLICE (from ad, to, cen, together, and plico, to folc) 
one who has had a hand in, or been privy to the deſign or crime 
of another. x 


ACCORD in muſic. See CONCORD, ” 
Acco, 


ACE 


AccoRD, in law, a verbal agreement between two or more per- 
ſons, whereby the offender or offenders agree to make ſatisfac- 
tion for ſome treſpaſs, or damage done; which when perform- 
ed, is a good bar in law againſt an action of treſpaſs for tha 
offence. 

ACCOUNT or ACCOMPT, (from ad, to, and computus, a com- 
putation) in arithmetic, a calculus, or computation of certain 
things by numbers. 

ACCOUNTANT), or ACCOMPTANT, a perſon or officer 
appointed to keep the accounts of a company, office, &c. 

ACCOUNTANT\,.or. ACCOMPTANT-GENERAL, a new officer 
in the court of chancery, appointed by act of parliament to re- 
ceive all money lodged in court, inſtead of the maſters, &c. 
He is to convey the money to the bank, and take the ſame out 
by order, and ſhall only keep the account with the bank, for 
the bank is to be anſwerable for all money received by them, 
and not the accountant-general. 


ACCRETION (accretio, from ad, to, and creſco, to grow) in 


phyſics, the increaſe of an organical body by the acceſſion of 
new parts. See NUTRITION. 

AccaETION, in the civil law, ſignifies the union of a thing 

> vague or vacant, to another already occupied or diſpoſed of. 

ACCUSATION (accuſatio, from ad, and canſor, to blame) in 
law, the charging any perſon with a criminal action, either in 
one's own name, or that of the public. 

ACCUSATIVE-mn grammar, the fourth caſe of nouns. 

All verbs which/jexpreſs actions to the agent, as to love, to hate, 
to beat, & Muſt have ſubjects to receive theſe things, or ob- 
jects which Mey regard: Whence it follows that theſe verbs or 
affirmations require after them a noun or name to be the ſubject 
or object of the action they expreſs ; and hence it is, that in the 
languages which have caſes, theſe nouns have a certain termina- 
tion called accuſative, as amo Deum, I love God, &c. 

There is nothing in Engliſh to diſtinguiſh this caſe from the 
nominative; but as we generally place words in their natural 
order, it is eaſily diſcovered, becauſe the nominative always 
precedes, and the accuſative follows the verb; as the father 
loves his ſon', and the ſon loves his father“; here father is 
the nominative caſe in the former, and the accuſative in the lat- 
ter; and the ſon the accuſative in the former, and the nominative 
in the latter. | 

ACEPHALOUS (z«/2-29-, from a, neg. and »:p-ar, a head) 
ſomething without a head. It is often applied, in a figurative 
ſenſe, to perſons deſtitute of a head or leader, 

AczPHALOUS, in ancient law books, is uſed to ſignify thoſe poor 
people who have no proper lord; as they hold nothing in fee 
cither of the king, or other feudal lord. | 

ACERB (acerbus, from aces, to be ſour) ſour, harſh. it is uſed 
to expreſs ſuch a ſour taſte, accompanied with aſtringency, as 
we meet with in unripe fruits. 

ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a meaſure uſed by the ancients, 
which anſwers to one eighth part of our pint. 

It ſeems to have taken its denomination from a veſſel in which 
vinegar was brought to their tables, which probably contained 


about this quantity, and was called Acetabulum from acetum, | 


VINCTAar, 

Authors have taken ſome pains to determine the weight of the 
Acetabulum of different liquids, in which they do not agree. 
And indeed this is no wonder, for as the ſpecific gravity of fluids 
are various, the weight of the Acetabulum, as well as any other 
meaſure, muſt be ſo too. 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, ſignifies a large cavity in a bone, 

which receives another convex bone, for the conveniency of a 
circular motion of the joint thus articulated. Thus the large 
cavity found in the offa innominata is particularly called the 
Acetabulum, which receives the head of the femur or thigh-bone. 
it is formed by the juncture of the os ilium, iſchium, and pubis. 
Init the edge called ſupercilium, the cartilaginous cavity, the im- 
preſſion at the bottom of the cavity, and the notch in the edge, 
are obſervable. 
The edge, or ſupercilium, is very prominent on the upper part; 
on the ſides this prominence decreaſes as they deſcend, and 
between the anterior and inferior part it is quite loſt. In its 
natural ſtate it is increaſed by an additional elaſtic circle, 


The cavity is proportional to the prominence of the edge, and 


conſequently deeper on the upper and back part, than on the 
wer and fore part. It is covered with a very ſmooth carti- 
ge, except from the middle to the notch, which terminates 
preciſely at the edge of the cavity. 

This portion of the cavity, which is without cartilage, is what 
called the unequal impreſſion, which is broader toward the 
bottom of the cavity than toward the edge, and ſerves to contain 
ligament and a bundle of glands. 

ne notch is preciſely between the anterior and inferior portion 
of the edge of the cavity, near the foramen ovale, which it, in 
manner, unites with the cavity. The fituation of this notch 
5 oblique with reſpec to the direction of the whole body in an 
erect poſture. Minſlotv. 

"ETABULUM, alſo ſignifies a kind of glandular ſubſtance, ma- 
ny of which are found in the placenta of ſome animals. See 


 COTYLEDON. 


ACI 


ACETUM {from acc, to be ſharp or ſour) vinegat. ? 
article VINEGAR, , g 106 88 

ACETUM Di1isTILLATUM, in chemiſtry, diſſ illed vinegar, 
There are ſeveral methods of diſtilling vinegar ; but the common 
method is this. Let a copper till, well tinned within, be fil— 
led three parts full of vinegar ; then fix on a glaſs head, and 
diſtil with a worm, by a fire ſufficient to make the vineoar boil. 
The firſt fourth part which comes off muſt be collected by itſelf, 
and afterwards draw oft about half the remainder, which keep 
under the title of di/tilled vinegar. The remaining fourth part 
may be kept for other uſes, but it is generally tainted by corro- 
ding the copper, and therefore not fit to be uſed internally. 

Spiritus ACETI, ſpirit of vinegar, or diſtilled vinegar reQifi- 
ed,— Take any quantity of diſtilled vinegar, put it into a tall 
cucurbit, and, with a gentle fire, draw off half the quantity. The 
half that comes off keep by itſelf, as likewiſe that which remains 
in the cucurbit. That which riſes will be light, limpid, watery, 
and leſs acid, whilſt that which remains after diſtillation, will be 
an excceding ſtrong, ſharp diſtilled vinegar, and heaviet than the 
former. 

From this proceſs we may obſerve that the rectification of wine 
and vinegar are effected in a quite different manner. In the for- 
mer the firſt volatile part is the beſt ; inthe latter that which is 
more fixed, and leſt behind. Hence vinegar, by boiling is ren- 
dered ftronger, and more ſharp: wine, by being boiled, be- 
comes weak, thick, turbid, diſagreeable and vapid. And for 


great while in vinegar, they are, by the action of the acid of the 
vinegar, which 1s agitated and grows ſtronger during the boiling, 
reduced at laſt to a thick liquid matter. 2 
There is another method, but far more troubleſome, of rectiſy- 
5 ing diſtilled vinegar by means of filings ot copper; but this is 
very rarely practiced, 
The antients as well as moderns had various preparations of vi- 
negar, calculated for different purpoſes ; of theſe we ſhall only 
mention the following ; tor it would require a volume to deſcribe 
them all. 

ACETUM ROSATUM, vinegar of roſes. 'T his is made by infuſing 
red role leaves cliped from their white heels, in vinegar, forty 
days. After the ſame manner is made acetum ſcilliticum, vinegar 
of ſquills, acetum ſambucinum, vinegar of elder, &c. 

ACETUM RADICATUM. Bocrhaave thinks that the tartarus 
regeneratus, is the acetum radicatum of the old chemiſts. Sce 
TARTARUS Regeneratus, 

ACHATES, an agate, a precious ſtone, which takes its name 
from a River of Sicily, ſo called, where it was firſt found. It 
is various not only in colours, but in the very images of things, 
which it repreſents, not done by the hand of the painter, but 
by nature herſelf. For the veins and ſpots run in and out, and 
intermingle in ſuch a manner, that ſometimes you ſee the figure 
of a dove, and then it is called Phaſſachates ; ſometimes that of 
a horn, whence it is named Kerachates; ſometimes a tree ap- 
pears, or perhaps two, or more, like a little wood, which gives 


the reſemblances of chariots, rivers, ſeveral ſorts of birds, and 
cattle, and men among the reſt. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
had an agate, in which were repreſented the nine muſes, and A- 
pollo holding his ha:p, not the work of art, but drawn by na- 
ture, the ſpots, according to Pliny, being fo happily interſper- 
ſed, that each of the niac had her proper ſymbol.— India abounds 
with this ſort of Agates. They are of a black, dark, or ath co- 
lour, or like that of coral, the ſkin of a hyena, lion, on panther : 
The latter they call Pardalion, the other Leontion, and Leon- 
tideiran. Theſe colours, eſpecially the firſt, are ſometimes ſtriped 
with veins of white, and then the ſtone is called, Leucachates ; 
ſometimes with thoſe of a blood colour, and then it is named 
Haimachates ; or with red, like the ſarda or cornelian ſtone, and 
then it is termed a Sardachates. 
But though it is ſaid to derive its name from a river in Sicily, it 
is found in many other countries, as Pliny juſtly obſerves. 

ACHERNER, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in ſouthern extremity 
of the conſtellation Eridanus, whoſe longitude is 107 31 of pi- 
ces, and latitude 59? 18 ſouth. 

ACHILLIS TENDO, in anatomy. See TEN DON VH Achilles. 

ACHOR, in phy ſic, a ſmall ulcer in the {kin of the head, perfo- 
rated with a great many little holes, which contain a humour 
ſomewhat viſcid, and reſembling {chor, whence the fore itſelf 
is called Achor. 


cy, the cauſe of all three being a corroſive ſalt humour fretting 
the cutaneous glands. 
It is called Favus, when the holes are large and like thoſe of an 
honey- comb; and Tinea, when the holes reſemble thoſe made in 
cloaths by moths. 
This diſeaſe appears more frequently in children than adults, and 
is generally cauſed by a bad diet, either of the nurfe, or the 
child, from whence a corrupt blood is generated Which produces 
theſe ulcers. . 
ACHRONICAL. See ACRONICAL. 
ACIDS (acida, from xr, @ point or edge.) All things that affect 


| the organs of taſte with a pungent ſourn-!s, are called acids, 


The 


this Reaſon, if fleſh, cartilages, bones, and ſkins, are boiled a 


it the title of Dendrachates. In others of theſe ſtones you ſce 


It differs from the Favus and Tinea, only in degree cf virulen- 


The chemiſts call all ſubſtances acids which make an effet veſcence 
with an alcali. However, this does not ſcem to be a true cha- 
racteriſtic of acids, becauſe ſome acids will cauſe an efferve- 
ſcence, upon being mixed with acids of a different kind; and 
alcaline ſubſtances will do the ſame with alcalies; and acids 
with bodies which are neither alcaline nor acid, but neutral. 
Another mark of acids is, that they change the colour of the 
juces of heliotropium, roſes, and violets, red, whereas animal 
alcalies turn them green. We mention animal alcalies, becauſe 
others will not always produce that eftect. 
The celebrated Boerhaave has made a great number of experi- 
ments to prove that oil is the pabulum or food of fire; and an 
acid ſeems eflential to the compoſition of oil, That vegetable 
oils contain an acid is, in ſome, manifeſt to the taſte, and we 
can obtain it from others by diſtillation. This acid is the cauſe 
why oils ſo readily mix with alcaline ſalts, which are, by this 
juncture neutraliſed, and converted into ſoap. Hence we have 
another very obvious characteriſtic, which will more juitly 
diſcover acids in bodies;” than either their cauſing an effetveſ- 
cence with alcalics, or producing a red colour when mixed with 
the juice of heliotropium, roſes, or violets, viz. That all bo- 
dies whatever, which will flame, contain either a manifeſt or a 
latent acid ; for acids are, probably, the only bodies in nature, 
that are convertable into that ſpecies of fire, which we call flame. 
Vegetables flame ſo long as a black oil remains in them, but no 
longer ; and it is evident that this black oil contains an acid both 
by its ſmell and eſfects. 
Mineral oils in general contain a manifeſt acid, *as the oil of 
coal, petroleum, naphtha, and all kinds of bitumens. 
In animal oils the acid is not ſo manifeſt, but ſeems wrapt up in 
a large portion of volatile alcaline ſalts. But we may conclude 
that an acid enters its compoſition ; firſt, becauſe after it is 
cleared from the membraneous cells which contain it, and the 
blood-veſſels which enter it, though kept ever ſo long, it does 
not putrify like the other parts of animals, nor does it afford a 
nidus for the eggs of infects, and breed maggots. But, if it has 
once been deprived of a part of its alcaline falts by boiling, it 
will keep for ages unaltered, and untainted in the hoteſt ſeaſons, 
of which tallow candles may ſerve as an obvious inſtance. 
Now acids are the great preſervatives againſt putrefaction, and 
known deſtroyers of thoſe kinds of inſects that breed in animal 
bodies. 
Secondly, becauſe animal oils, not only preſerve themſelves, but 
alſo all other animal and vegetable ſubſtances immerſed in them 
from putrefaction. 
Thirdly, becauſe, like vegetable oils, they readily mix with al- 
caline ſalts, which they neutralize, as is evident in making ſome 
kinds of ſoap. 
Pure acids are not eafily inflamable by the common methods, 
becauſe of their ſolidity and ſtrong coheſion ; but when they 
are divided into exceeding fine particles, diſperſed in the inter- 
ſtices of other bodies, and by means of ſome other ſubject ſet on 
fire, they burſt into a lucid flame, and explode with thg utmoſt 
violence, | 
Acids ſeem to be of the greateſt uſe in the oeconomy of the \ 
world, becauſe they are fo univerſal. In the bowels of the 
earth we meet with them in almoſt every mine and mineral ; 
but principally in thoſe prodigious rocks of ſalt, which are found 
in almoſt every country, and which the induſtry of a great ma- 
ny ages have not been able to exhauſt. Such are thoſe in the 
famous ſalt- mines in Poland, and our own in Cheſhire, where 
vaſt quantities are got every year, and exported. Not to mention 
the quantities of acids hourly diſcharged from the bowels of the 
earth, in the ſalt which may be found, by a nice examination 
in the waters of every ſpring, the freſheſt not excepted. 
In the air the acid is univerſal, and that in every part bf it, See 
AIR. 
It is remarkable that the acid abounds more in the air, when the 
winds blow from the caft and north, and when the weather is 
ſerene. This the learned Hoffman informs us is confirmed by 
the obſervations of thoſe who are concerned in nitre-works, who 
remark, that, during theſe winds, their alcaline earth is im- 
pregnated with an acid. Now as theſe winds are remarkably 
cold, and as acid ſpirits, particularly that of nitre, increaſe the 
coldneſs of ice to a prodigious degree, there ſeems reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the aerial acid is more concerned in the production 
of cold in the air than is generally imagined. The analogy be- 
tween acids and cold, and alcalies and heat is very remarkable. 
Heat promotes the putrefaction of animal bodies, or, in other 
words, deſtroys the coheſion of the particles of which they are 
compoſed, and the oil, falt, and water fly off, being of them- 
ſelves volatile, as foon as they can break their union with the 
inert earth that detained them. Alcaline ſalts in the ſame man- 
ner promote putre faction in animal ſubſtances, and the diſſolu- 
tion of all bodies whatever, and are therefore uſually employed 
in extracting tinctures from hard and tenacious bodies which will 
not vield it without their aſſiſtance, Alcaline ſalts alfo, as the lapis 
infernalis; ſalt of hartshorn, and others in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, as they are ſtronger or weaker, produce the very ſame kind 
of eſcar on the part of living animals, as actual fire will do, if 
applied to them. 8 
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On the contrary, acids preſerve animal ſubſtances frotn putre- 
faction, that is, preſerve the coheſion of their component parts 
and prevent their diſſolution. Cold does the very ſame, 
The ſtronger acids, applied to the fleſh of living animals, cauſe 
a gangrene of the parts they touch, but of a nature very different 
from that produced by fire and alcaline ſalts. Exceſſive cold 
brings on gangrene much of the ſame nature. We are told 
by thoſe who have travelled into very cold climates, that the 
coldneſs of a glaſs has ſometimes taken the ſkin off their lips, as 
they have been drinking brandy out of it. And this is exactly 
the effect of a ſtrong acid. | 
Phyſicians have obſerved, that the ſouth winds favour peſtilen- 
tial conſtitutions of the air, eſpecially if the ſeaſon happens at 
the ſame time to be moiſt and rainy ; and that the malignity of 
peſtilential diſtempers is abated by the winds which blow trom the 
north, or north-eaſt, and cool ſerene weather. So that there is rea- 
ſon to believe, in one caſe, that the diſſolution of the juices, uſu] 
in peſtilential diſtempers, is promoted by heat, and the conta- 
gion propagated by an alcaline putrefaction: And in the other, 
that this diſſolution is reſtrained by cold, and the alcaline conta- 
gion deſtroyed by the aerial acid. | 
As acids are the great preſervatives againſt putrefaQtion in the air, 
ſo we ſhall find them not lels uſeful in this reſpect in the ſca. 
For that vaſt body of water, which we call the ſea, would pu- 
trefy, particularly in hot climates, and hot weather, and con- 
ſequently no animals could either live in or near it. This great 
inconvenience is prevented by the acid of the ſalt which is d f- 
ſolved in ſea water. Now, as putrefaction is promoted by heat, 
it follows that a greater quantity of ſalt is neceſſary to prevent 
putrefaction in hot climates than in cold. And accordingly, it 
has been diſcovered by an experiment made by a friend of Mr. 
Boyle's, at his requeſt, that the ſea water increaſes in ſaltnc% 
the nearer it approaches the line. And other experiments make 
it appear, that a pint of ſea water in the Mediterranean contains 
an ounce of ſalt, but the ſame quantity of water in the Baltic 
only half an ounce. | 
The acids of vegetables, ſays the illuſtrious Poerhaave, are ei- 
ther native, or produced by the help of fermentation. Native 
vegetable acids ſeem to owe their origin intirely to the juice; 
which the plants draw out of the earth which nouriſhes them; 
and hence, perhaps, all theſe may be looked upon as belonging 
originally to the foſſile kingdom, eſpecially as plants which grow 
in the ſea, and have not their roots inſerted into the earth at its 
bottom, conſiſt purely of alcaleſcent parts, and in diſtillation 
eild an oily, volatile acid. | | 
tn ſome vegetables the na cover themſelves evident- 
ly; as in forrel, the trifolium acetoſum, and the juice of al! 
fruits, eſpecially whilft unripe; for, when concoctcd by the 
heat of the ſun, they grow more mild. The ſap alſo of all ve- 
getables, which riſes in the ſpring are almoſt as acid as vinegar. 
Many woods alſo and aromatics contain a true acid, which 
however is not ſo manifeſt. In guaiacum, ſaſſafras, cinnamon, 
and a great many more of the like kind, who could ever have 
ſuſpected an acid, if it had not been manifeſted by diſtillation * 
But fermentation ſeems more and more to exalt the latent acid 
of vegetables. For the juices of vegetables, that are excecding 
ripe and ſweet, appear to have ſcarcely any thing of acidity 10 
them; as we ſee evidently in the expreſſed juice of grapes. 
Who can perceive any thing like acid in caſſia, manna, honey, 
and ſugar? and yet, when theſe are rightly fermented, thc 
acid preſently appears, but eſpecially when the wine begins to 
grow finer and more ſubtile. In ripe, mealy corn, is there the 
leaſt indication of an acid? And yet, when this has fermentad 
but a very little while it diſcovers an acidity. As theſe acids, 
are ſomething different, and of a more ſubtile nature than the 
native ones, they are generally called vinous acids. T hele arc 
of two ſorts ; for either they are diſperſed through the wine, n 
form of liquid acids; or elſe in time collect themſelves together 
in the wine, and fix themſelves to the ſurface of the velicl, in 
the ſolid form of tartar. f 
But the acids of vegetables produced by a ſecond fermentation, 
are called acetoſe. For if any known wines are, by an admix- 
ture of auſtere, acid, crude juices, made to undergo again 4 
proper acetoſe fermentation, they will be converted into vie- 
gars, Will conſume their own tartar, become much more ac. 
and will acquire a ſtronger and more durable acid, which u 
remain even in diſtillation : Hence in vinegars there is obtained 
a pure active acid, and then they are called pure, diſtilled, ace- 
toſe acids. Theſe laſt are of ſuch incredible ſervice in chemiſt), 
that all other menſtruums have hence been called Aceta by tt: 
chemiſts. 8 
But among acids we muſt take notice likewiſe of fermentigs 
acids; by which we mean, vegetable juices, which are in 43 
very act of fermentation, and thus in a kind of middle ſtate od 
tween that which is natural to them, and that which they Sanger 
when the fermentation is compleated; for during this time, 885 
moſt elaſtic part of the fermenting liquid acquires ſuch a we 55 
as is hardly to be equalled by any thing in nature : For 1 my 
ſavage, incoercible, exploſive, acid ſpirit, riſing from à 
ity of f getables, ſhould paſs through 2 Ve 
quantity of fermenting vege , 1 
ſmall vent-hole into the noſtrils of the ſtrongeſt man, It het 


ſtrike him dead in an inſtant. If it does not act with all its 
force, it cauſes a ſudden apoplexy ; if leſs powerfully ſtill, a 
loſs of the ſenſes, with a paraplegia ; if very lightly, only a ver- 
tigo. The truth of all this has been too certainly proved by 
melancholy inſtances, | 

But again, there are diſcovered other very ſingular acids, that 
are, in ſome meaſure, of a balſamic and oily nature, which are 
drawn from vegetables by fire in a cloſe veſſel. Thus the wood 
of guaiacum, juniper, oak, and a great many others, if reduced 
to dry ſhavings, and carefully diſtilled in a retort, yield a lim- 
pid reddiſh liquor, which is very acid, ſomewhat oily, and has 
a good deal of the ſmell of a herring dried in the ſmoke. This 
liquid may be rendered ſtronger by depuration and rectification, 
and then the ſolvent virtue of this menſtruum is very fingular. 
Foſſile native acids, are rarely to be met with; for it is now 
diſcovered, that the medicinal waters, once looked upon as acid, 
approach, in every character, nearer to an alcali. There is of- 
ten, indeed, a vapour obſerved in mines, which reſembles a 
ſuffocating, ſulphureous acid, and by other marks demonſtrates 
its acidity : But it is very ſeldom found alone, and very pure, 
in a fluid form. | 
But whenever it happens, which is very often the caſe, that it 
meets with a ſolid body, which is capable of attracting that acid, 
it then unites with it, and becomes fixed, and palpable : And, 
when it is afterwards drawn out of that fixed body, it then falls 
under the cognizance of our ſenſes ; and then, as far as is poſſi- 
ble to judge, appears to be always one and the ſame, 

For, if it lays hold of a pinguious foſſile, it produces various 
kinds of ſulphurs, which, when burnt, emit fumes, which be- 
ing collected, refrigerated, and mixed with the humid air, yield 
the ſpirit, or oil of ſulphur per campanam. If you take this, 
and put it into a clean glaſs veſſel, and expoſe it for a conſide- 
rable time to a heat equal to that of boiling water, you will di- 
ſtil from it a conſiderable quantity of pure water, which, whilſt 
the ſulphur was burning, had infinuated itſelf out of-the air into 
the acid fume of the ſulphur ; and there will then remain at the 
bottom a ponderous, thick, cauſtic acid, which in every cha- 
racter reſembles the pureſt oil of vittiol, except in this alone, 
that it contains nothing of a volatile metal, which is always 
found more or leſs in oil of vitriol. 

But if this acid happens to coxrode lime-ſtones, it then produces 
alums, which are different, according to the diverſity of the 
matter which is mixed with them. All theſe, if they are firſt 
lightly calcined, and then with an intenſe fire urged into va- 
pours, will, by the condenfation of theſe, yield a liquor, which, 
when purified according to art, is nearly the ſame with the for- 
mer procured from burning ſulphur. 

Again, if native. green vitriol, by the help of a moderate fire, 
be redyced to a dry, white powder, and then expoſed to a fire 
rradefily increaſed to the extremeſt degree, it will emit white, 
cloudy vapours, which, collected into a liquid, and accurately 
depurated, is the very ſame again as was obtained from ſulphur, 
and alum. 

The blue vitriol alſo treated in the ſame manner, yields a liquid, 
which is the ſame with the former, nor can it be diſtinguiſhed 
from them, when rectified according to art, as the chemiſts 
expreſs themſelves. 8 58 

Another foſſile acid, which we are acquainted with, is produ- 
ced from nitre only, inſomuch that there never was ſeen in the 
world a ſingle drop of it but what was diſtilled from nitre. For 
if nitre be intimately mixed with three times the quantity of 
bole, clay, brick-duſt, or any thing of the like nature, and 
then urged with a very ſtrong fire, a great part of it will be 
converted into red fumes, which being condenſed into a liquid, 


it is then called ſpirit of nitre. Or if dry nitre be mixed with 


an equal quantity of oil of vitriol, and diſtilled in the ſtrongeſt 
ſand- heat, gradually increaſed, the ſame ſpirit of nitre will be 
procured from the ſame ſort of red fumes. 

Or laſtly, nitre rubbed and mixed with an equal quantity of the 
red calx of vitriol, or alum, and then urged with a very great 
degree of heat, will emit the ſame fumes, and from them 
yield a fpirit of nitre, which is as good, and as pure as the for- 
mer; but it is then called by the chemiſts aqua fortis, aqua ſtygia, 
end aqua docimaſtica. | 

dea-ſalt, like nitre, when it is pure, diſcovers no ſign of an acid; 
but if it is treated in the manner juſt mentioned, with regard to 
nitre, it is changed into a volatile acid liquor. For if, to pre- 
ent its melting, it is mixed with three times its weight of earth, 
«nd then urged by a fire, gradually increaſed to the greateſt 
degree, it will be diſſipated into denſe white fumes, which float 
about, and are very volatile, but being collected, form a liquor 
0: a golden or green colour. 

If diſtilled with oil of vitriol, it yields the ſame liquor, but more 
volatile. And if mixed with the fæces of diſtilled alum, or vi— 
triol, and afterwards expoſed to a very ſtrong fire, it will then 
in like manner, give the ſame ſpirit of ſea- ſalt. And theſe ſpirits 
prepared according to theſe three different ways, are intirely one 


rd the ſame, and they will be the ſame if made with fal | 


gemmæ, fountain, or ſea- ſalt. This ſpirit has this peculiarity, 
that if it is drawn from the pureſt ſalt, and you repeat the diſtil- 
lation upon freſh, pure ſalt, when it begins through the violence 
of the fire to grow exceeding hot, it emits white fumes, and 
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diſſolves gold, which no other acid in nature is able to penetrate, 
The celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for the ſolution of 
bodies by acids in the following manner. ; 

Ihe particles of acids (ſays this great author) are of a ſize 
groſſer than thoſe of water, and therefore, leſs volatile ; b 
much ſmaller than thoſe ofearth, and therefore n leſs 
than they. They are endued with a great attractive force, in 
which force their activity conſiſts, and thereby allbthey affect 
and ſtimulate the organs of taſte, and diflolve fuc\.beJies as they 
can come at. "They are of a middle nature, between water and 
terreſtrial bodies, and attract the particles of both. By this 
attractive force they get about the particles of bodies, whether 
they be of a metallic or ſtony nature, and adhere very cloſely to 
them on all ſides; ſo that they can ſcarce be ſeparated from them 
by diſtillation or ſublimation, When they are attracted and 
gathered together about the particles of bodies, they raiſe, d isjoin, 
and ſhake them one from another, that is, they diflolve thoſe 
bodies. By this attractive force alſo, by which they ruſh to- 
wards the particles of bodies, they move the fluid, and excit: 
heat ; ſhaking aſunder ſome particles, ſo much as to turn them 
into air, and penerate bubbles ; and this is the reaſon of diflo- 
lution, and all violent fermentations ; for in all fermentations 
there is an acid latent or ſuppreſſed, which coagulatcs in precipi- 
tation, Acids alſo, by attracting water as much they do the parti - 
cles of bodies, occaſion the diſſolved particles to mingle readily 
with water, or ſwim or float in it, after the manner of falls. 
And as this globe of the earth, by the force of gravity, atttact- 
ing lighter bodies, cauſes thoſe lighter bodies to aſcend in the 
water, and to go upwards from the earth ; ſo the particles of 
ſalts, by attracting the water, mutually avoid and recede from 
each other as far as they can, and fo are diltuted throughout the 
whole water. | 

The particles of ſal alcali conſiſt of earthy and acid united 
together in the ſame manner: But theſe acids have ſo great an 
attractive force, that they cannot be ſeparated from the ſalt b 
fire; they alſo precipitate the particles of metals, diſſolved in 
menſtruums, by attracting from them the acid particles, which 
before had diſſolved them, and kept them ſuſpended in the men- 
ſtruum. 

If theſe acid particles are joined with earthy ones, in but a 
ſmall quantity; they are ſo cloſely retained by them, as to be 
quite ſuppreſſed and hidden, as it were, by them; ſo that they 
neither ſtimulate the organs of taſte, nor attract water, bur 
compoſe bodies which are not acid, that is, fat and fuſible bodies, 
ſuch as mercurius dulcis, common brimſtone, lunæ cornca, 
and copper corroded by-mercury ſublimate. 

«© From the attractive force in theſe acid particles, thus ſupprei- 
ſed, ariſeth that univerſal property of almoſt all fat bodies, that 
they adhere or ſtick to others, and are caſily inflamable, it 
the heated acid particles meet with other particles of bodies in 
fume, which the acid attracts more ſtrongly than it doth the 
particles to which it is united. And thus acids that lie ſuppreſ- 
ſed in ſulphureous bodies, by more ſtrongly attracting the parti- 


cles of bodies (earthy ones for in{tance) than their own, promote- 


a gentle fermentation, produce and cheriſh natural heat, and 
carry it on ſo far, ſometimes, as to the putretaction of the com- 
pound; which putrefaction ariſeth hence, that the acid particles 
which have a long while kept up the fermentation, at length 
inſinuate themſelves into the leaſt interſtices that lie between the 
particles of the firſt compoſition ; and ſo intimately uniting with 
thoſe very particles, produce a new mixture or compound, 
which cannot fall back again into the ſame form. 

« Nitre, in diſtillation, leaving its earthy part behind, turn: 
moſt of it into an acid ſpirit, becauſe the acid of the nitre attracts 
the phlegm, and therefore they aſcend togethcr, and conſtitute 
a ſpirit. But nitre kindled with a coal turns chiefly into a ſalt 
of tartar, becauſe the fire, applicd this way, drives the acid and 
earthy parts towards, and makes them impinge on, and more 
{ſtrongly unite with one another. | 

« The reaſon why water hath no great diſſolving force, is, 
becauſe there is but a ſmall quantity of acid in it: For whate- 
ver doth ſtrongly attract, and is ſtrongly attracted, may be cal- 
led acid: And ſuch things as are diſſolved in water, we fee be- 
comes ſo, caſily, without any efferveſcence : But where the 
attraction is ſtrong, and the particles of the menſtruum are eve- 
ry where attracted by thoſe of the metal, or rather, where the 
particles of the metal are every way attracted by thoſe of the 
menſtruum, then the particles of the menſtruum environ tho: 
of the metal, tear them to pieees, and diflolye it. 

« So when theſe acid particles are applied to the tongue, or a- 
ny excoriated part of the Body, leaving the ſubtle carth in 
which they were before, they ruſh into the liquid of the ſenſory, 
tear and disjoint its parts, and cauſe a painſul ſenſation, 
Mercury is attracted, and therefore corroded by acids; and 
as it opens obſtructions by its great weight; ſo it breaks and ob- 
tunds the power of acids (in the body) by its attractive force, 

« All bodies have particles, which mutually attract one another: 


the ſums of the leaſt of which may be called particles of the fi; {t 


compoſition ;z and the collection of the aggregate arifing from 

the primary ſums, may be called particles of the fecond compo- 

ſition. | | 

„ Mercury and aqua regis can pervade thoſe pores of gold or 
ting 
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tin, which lie between the particles of its laſt compoſition ; 
but they cannot get any further into it ; for if any menſtruum 
could do that, or if the particles of the firſt, or perhaps of the 
ſecond compoſition of gold could be ſeparated ; or that metal 
might be made to become a fluid, or at leaſt more ſoft z and if 
gold could be once brought to ferment and putrify, it might be 
turned into any other body whatſoever ; and ſo of tin, or any 

other bodies, as common nouriſhment is turned into the bodies 
of animals and vegetables.“ 

It muſt be confeſſed that this illuſtrious author has carried the 
notion of acidity a prodigious length : diſſolution, according to 
him, being entirely perſormed by attraction, and is propor- 
tional to the degree of attractive power in the diſſolvent; but 
all bodies which greatly attract are acids on this principle, and 
conſequently all powerful menſtruums muſt belong to that claſs. 
— Spirit of urine, however, which is allowed to be an alcali, 
readily diflolves iron or copper, even in the cold. 
Beſides, if attraction was the cauſe of ſolution, it would be re- 
tarded by heat, which univerſally impares the attraction of the 

particles of bodies towards each other; whereas heat always 
promotes the ſolution. It ſeems therefore more reaſonable to 
believe that the ſolution of metallic bodies is performed in the 
following manner : when a metalline body is immerſed in an 
acid menſtruum, the fluid enters the pores thereof, and carries 
with it a part of the acid ſalts, which are hard and pointed. 
Now as the heat of the atmoſphere is never exactly the ſame 
for many moments together, but perpetually altering, the ſize 
of the acid particles muſt alter in proportion to the heat; for 
all bodies in nature expand by heat, and contract by cold. This 
expanſion diſſolves by degrees the coheſion between the metal- 
line particles, and the metal thus divided, becomes inviſible as 
it ſwims in the menſtruum ; but if an artificial fire be applied, 
and the heat gradually increaſed, the ſolution goes on with 
more effect, and is ſooner performed, as the expanſive force of 
the acid particles is augmented, 

ACIDITY, the ſenſation of ſharpneſs excited by an acid on the 
organs of taſte. 

ACIDULZ (a diminutive of acida, four) cold mineral waters, 
which contain a briſk ſpirit, in contra- diſtinction to Therme, 
or thoſe which are hot. 

The name owes its original to a ſuppoſition, that theſe waters 
were acid, which later obſervations and experiments have 
proved to be without foundation. 


The admirable virtues, and extraordinary efficacy of mineral 


waters, both hot and cold, in perfectly curing the moſt obſti- 
nate and inveterate diſeaſes, are ſo well known and atteſted 
by a long uſe, and an infinite number of experiments, as to 
put the matter beyond all diſpute. But whence theſe waters 
derive their ſanative power and virtue, is a thing not ſo com- 
monly known; and, indeed, there are very few who know 
how to diſcover, by a chemical examination, the elements and 
ingredients, in which their wonderful efficacy conſiſts. 

Now there is no better way to diſcover the elements of medi- 
cated waters, than by evaporating the liquid by a very gentle 
heat, either in a tin- veſſel ſet over hot embers in the open air, 
or, which is better, in a glaſs cucurbit, carefully ſaving the 
liquor which drops from the alembic, that the proportion of 
the ſolid to the liquid may be obtained. It the evaporation be 
continued to a dryneſs, and the mals left in the cucurbit, be 
accurately weighed, we ſhall-have the weight of the ingredients, 


which are of a more fixed nature, and, though of a different 


texture, mult be examined. 

Firſt, then, a ſolution of the reſiduum muſt be made in pure 
diſtilled water, which is always requiſite for the more accurate 
examination of things chemically prepared ; for many ſpring- 
waters contain a conſiderable quantity of earth and ſalt. In 
this ſolution the ſalt is ſeparated, and the earth remains, being 


leſs ſoluble in water. It is eaſy to know whether this ſalt be | 


alcaline, by mixing it with an acid, for then it forms a neutral 
ſalt; or with ſal ammoniac, in which caſe a ſtrong urinous 
ſmell-will be produced. Or it may be known by adding to it 
a ſolution of mercury. ſublimate in water, for it will then pre- 
cipitate a yellow powdety or if you mix it with ſyrup of violets, 
it will turn of a green colour. 

The caſe is a little more difficult, when the ſalts left after 
evaporation, are not of one and the ſame, but of different 
kinds; as when, for example, alcaline ſalts ate mixed with 
thoſe which are neutral, In this caſe, pour common water on 
the dry maſs, and, after a gentle agitation, decant it off. By 
this means there will remain a ſaline powder, not eaſily diſſo- 
Juble, for alcaline ſalts ready diſſolve in water. There is ano- 
ther way of ſeparating neutral ſalts from ulcaline, and that is, 
by cryſtallization; in which, rightly performed, every neu- 


tral ſalt, being beſt adapted to receive a ſolid figure, deſcends' 


firſt in the form of cryſtals, and nothing but a lixivious liquor 
remain, which ſwims a-top, and receives with more difficulty 
a ſolid form. 

The next thing is to determine the genuine nature and pro— 
perties of theſe neutral ſalts. In order to this it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that no other ſalts are conveyed out of the bowels of the 
earth in the vehicle of water, than either common ſalt, or a 
Kind of neutral ſalt, of a vitriolic and ſulphureous nature, being 
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"compounded of the acid of ſulphur or vitriol, and a fort of 
alcaline earth: the former, that is, common ſalt, may eaſily 
be diſtinguiſhed, partly by the taſte, and cubical figure, which 
it aſſumes by cryſtallization, and partly by emitting, when 
mixed with oil of vitriol, a copious white fume ot a very 
penetrating ſmell. The other ſalt, which owes its origin to an 
univerſal, ſubterraneous, ſulphureous acid, is thus tried: Mix 
two parts of this ſalt, with one part of ſalt of tartar, and one 
part of powder of charcoal; let them incorporate and fuſe to- 
gether in a crucible, in a melting heat; there will then be 
produced a red maſs, of a ſulphureous alcaline taſte, reſembling 
the liver of ſulphur, and from which, by higbly rectified ſpirit 
of wine, a yellow tincture of ſulphur may be extracted, which 
will tinge ſilver of a ſooty colour. 
From a ſolution of this maſs in water, by an acid liquor, is 
precipitated the true lac ſulphuris ; a manifeſt proof, that the 
mineral ſulphur, which is compounded of the univerſal acid, 
and inflammatory principle, is revived in this procefs, This 
is not only true with regard to all ſalts procured by art, but 
alſo by means of this proceſs a ſulphureous alcaline maſs may 
be produced out of all the ſalts, common alone excepted, which 
are found in mineral waters, both hot and cold; with this 
difference, that, if the neutral ſalt be compounded of an al- 
caline ſalt, and the ſpirit of ſulphut, the fuſion by fire will be 
performed the more eafily : but if this acid be united with 
: -: "wi or gypſeo-calcarous ſalt, it becomes far more dif. 
cult. 
Beſides alcaline and neutral ſalts, there is, in many cold mi- 
neral waters, a vitriolic ſalt, which is ſeldom of a fixed na- 
ture, but, for the moſt part, ſubtile and volatile. This ſalt 
is diſcovered in all waters, by the dark-purple and blackiſh 
colour, which immediately follows from their being mixed 
with fine powder of galls, or the rind of pomegranates. The 
volatility of the ſpirit of this vitriol, or rather of the acid of 
this mineral, which, in conjunction with martial or olearous 
particles, conſtitutes the ſubtile ſalt of vitriol, is manifeſt 
trom thoſe mineral waters, which produce a black tincture on 
being mixed with powder of galls ; for if they are expoſed for 
ſome time to the open air in a warm place, they loſe entirely 
their vitriolic taſte and faculty of changing their colour. 
There remains yet ſomething to te examined in mineral 
waters, and that is their ſubtile ſpiritous particles, which 
ſeem to be of an zreo-ethereal nature, and to be endued with 
an elaſtic property. That they contain a great quantity of 
theſe is evident, both from the vapour which ſtrikes che noſttik, 
and alſo from their affecting the head in drinking. T'o theſe 
particles muſt alſo be aſcribed the vaſt quantity of bubbles, 
which are generated in ſome cold mineral waters, on their being 
poured out of one glaſs into another. | 
But theſe bubbles are generated in ſtill greater plenty, and with 
more force and celerity, when they are mixed with equal quan- 
tities of Moſelle or Rheniſh wine, or any other that contains 
a ſubtile acid, and a little ſugar. For then they look well to 
the eye, and become of a delicious taſte, the vapours proceed- 
ing from them in ſuch plenty, that they ſeem to ſmoak. This 
efterveſcence, which generates theſe bubbles, proceeds from 
the conflict of the alcaline ſalt, which prevails in mineral waters, 
with the ſubtile acid of the wine. 
This ſpiritous principle, which reſides in theſe waters, is allo 
the cauſe why veſlels or bottles, cloſe ſtopped, when heated, 
burſt with great violence; a certain proof of the expaniive 
power of this ſubtile matter. 
Moreover, the exiſtence of this ſpiritous principle, which en- 
nobles mineral waters, may be proved by the help of an at- 
pump; for on exhauſting the receiver, fo great a quantity of 
bubbles will riſe to the ſurface, that it will appear like a fluid 
heated to a degree of ebullition. 9 
Such ſprings therefore, as have undergone an examination, 
and do not produce the like effects and pha:nomena, may be 
looked upon as much inferior in virtue. For it is that fud- 
tile mineraleſpirit, which endues the waters and their ingre- 
dients with ſuch extraordinary qualities, ſo as not only to enter 
immediately, and penetrate the very inmoſt recefles and 
emunctories of the body, but alſo communicate greater ſtrengt. 
and elaſticity to the ſolids. Hence the paſage of the waters 
through our bodies is facilitated, the veſſels ftecd from all ob- 
ſtructions, and the ſecretion of uſeleſs matter, in an exttact ds 
nary manner, promoted. i 
But as there is no ſpring- water, which does not afford ſome 
quantity of an earthy ſubſtance, which, after evaporation, i 
hardly ſoluble, ſo we find the ſame in mineral waters, Whether 
hot or cold, even in thoſe of the greateſt reputation for mg 
cinal virtues. Now the nature and properties of this groſs 1u9- 
ſtance ought alſo to be enquired into. For 33 the waters in 
their courſe meet with various kinds of earth, ſome particles 
thereof are ealily taken up by the inteitins modon of theis 
waters. 3 
Theſe particles are chiefly either chaixy, oKkerous, ers 
ftony. If the water be impregnated with particles ot a Cha! 0 
nature, it will produce an efferveſcence with an acid; m_ 
the reſiduum after evaporation be calcined, it will acquire © 


— . ay toſe 
higheſt degree of aciimony. If the waters, efpecially _ 
| f Nile. 
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which are hot, contain a large quantity of this chalky earth, [ AcousT1cC medicines, or acoultica, are ſuch remedics as are cal- 


it will ſeparate in cold weather, and ſtick to the veſſels which 
contain it, and in a little time cover them with a ſtony cruſt. 
If the ſediment, which remains after cryſtallization and eva- 
ration, be of a yellow colour, and irf calcining changes into 
2a red, it is a ſign that the water is impregnated with martial 
particles, which never fail of producing ſalutary effects on the 
human body, by their gentle aſtringent and corroborating vir- 
tue. 
But this okerous ſubſtance, though it derives its colour from 
iron, cannot be diſſolved by an acid, becauſe it is of the nature 
of clay. Many waters abound with this bolar and martial 
earth, without any other ſaline and ſpiritous ingredient, whence 
they are of no ſmall ſeryice in chronic diſtempers, both drank 
and uſed as baths. 
Beſides the hot and cold mineral waters, in which alcalies pre- 
dominate, there are other medicinal ſprings impregnated nei- 
ther with acid nor alcali, nor capable of tinging ſyrup of violets, 
but containing only a ſalt of a neutral or middle nature, which 
may beſt be procured by evaporation. H:fman. | 

ACIN IFORMIS (from acinus, a grape, and forma, reſemblance) 
a coat of the eye, called tunica uvea. See UVEA. 

ACINUS, ftrictly ſignifies a grape, Wit 1s applied to many other 
fruits, or berries, which grow in cluſters, as thoſe of cider and 
ivy ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed from baccæ, a ſort of berries that 
grow ſingle, as thoſe of the olive or laurel. Hence ſome ana- 
tomiſts have called thoſe glands, that grow together. in cluſters, 
Acini Glanduloſi, as thoſe of the liver. 

ACME, * the height, or ſtate of any thing in its utmoſt per- 
tection. | 

* Some derive àxun from 2xuau, to grow ſtrong ; but this is cer- 
tainly a miſtake, for azpaZ 1s itſelf derived from axwy. Others 
derive it from & neg. and-xzww, to be weary ; but this ſcems far 
fetched, and not much to the purpoſe. And indeed axpn feems 
to be itſelf a radix, from whence ſome other words are derived. 


Acux, uſually ſignifies the ſtate of an animal body, arrived at 
its full vigour, and before it begins to decline. Hence medi- 
cinal writers have applied it to the ſtage of a diſtemper, where- 
in it is increaſed to its utmoſt degree of violence, 


ACONITE *, wolts-bane. 


* 7:7», which ſome derive from 2xim, a rock, becauſe it grows 
on bare, rocky, or ſtony places; others from æ neg. aud xwic, 
duſt, becauſe it grows without earth; others from aw, ary, a 
dart, becauſe the barbarians uſed to poiſon their darts with 
it; and others from «xi az, to accclerate, becauſe it haltens 
death. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, but they are all poiſon- 

ous, on account of their cauſtic and ſuflocating quality, by which 

ſuch animals as eat of them, have their deglutition ſtopped, 
while their internal parts are corroded, 

That ſpecies, called Aconitum ſalutiferum, is ſaid to be an an- 

tidote, but Matthiolus was the firſt who diſcovered this, and 

all the reſt have no more than tranſcribed him. "Therefore 

Bauhinus does well in adviſing ug not to truſt to him, becauſe 

| he himſelf tranſcribed them from others. 

ACONTIAS (ar, from 4xi7:», a dart) a kind of comet or 
metcor, whoſe head appears oblong, and its tail long and ſlen- 
der, reſembling a dart or arrow. | 

AcoxT1As is alſo the name of a very poiſonous ſerpent, found 
in Sicily and Calabria. It derives its name from its darting at 
paſſengers like an arrow. 

ACOPIS *, a precious ſtone reſembling glaſs, and marked with 

ſpots of a gold colour. 


* «2-75, from à neg. and x., wearineſs; becauſe oil wherein 


this ſtone has been boiled is {aid to be a remedy againſt wearineſs. 


ACOPON (from the foregoing derivation.) This word origi— 
nally ſignified any .remedy againſt wearineſs, and in this ſenſe 
it is uſed by Hippocrates ; but afterwards it was applicd to a 
ſort of ointment of a particular conſiſtence. 

ACORUS, a medicinal plant of the flag kind. There are three 
ſpecies of it; but that uſed in the ſhops is the Acorus verus, 
re Calamus Officinarum, of Parkinſon. 

This plant is diſtinguiſhed from all others by its leaves, which 
are much longer and narrower than the Iris; there ariſes one 
or two like the reſt only narrower, thicker and rounder to- 
Wards the top, near which come forth ſingle juli, rarely two, 
reſembling the catkin of the hazel, or long pepper, but ending 
more taper, and ſtanding more oviiquely from the leaf. 

The root is thick, and full of joints. It has a ſtrong ſmell, 
not ſo pleaſant while green, but growing more grateful and 
aromatic as it dries, It grows, according to Mr. Ray, in ſe— 
veral rivulets and watery places in England; but what is uſed 
in the ſhops is moſtly imported from abroad. 

It is a cardiac and ſtomachic. The root is good in acid crudi. 
tics of the ſtomach, and gripings of the belly proceeding from 
thence; in obſtruction of the menſes owing to the ſtomach ; 
in the dropſy and ſcurvy as a cardiac; in the aſthma it provokes 
ſpitting. The acorus is ſeldom exhibited in ſubſtance, but 
moſtly prepared. 

ACOUSTICS ( feouſlica, from ax», to hear) the doctrine of 
ſounds, or hearing. See SOUND, and PHONICS. 


ACT 


culated to cure deatnets, : 

AcousTIC inflruments, ſuch as are uſed by thoſe who are ſlow of 
hearing, to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, that defect. 

ma 4 TIC nerve, the nervous auditorius, or auditory nerve. Seo 

AR. ö 

ACQUEST, or ACQUIST (from the French acquerir, to ac- 
. quire) in law, ſignifies the goods or effects immoveable, not 
deſcended or held by inheritance ; but acquired either by pur- 
chaſe or donation. + 

ACQUITANCE, a diſcharge or releaſe in writing ſor a ſum of 
money, &c. formetly due. | | | 

ACRASIA (Ag,, from à priv. and v to mix) among 
the ancient medicinal writers ſignified intemperance, or an en- 
ceſs of any ſort, as in cating, drinking, fleeping, or venery: 

ACRE *, a ſuperficial meaſure of land, containing 160 ſquare 
poles or perches. 


The word is formed from the Saxon A. Jer, which is derived from 
the Latin word Ager, a field. 


ACRIDOPHAGI (from 44, locuſt, and 044, xo eat) 2 nation 
or people inhabiting near the defarts of Ethiopia, ſaid by the 
ancients to have fed on locuſts. ; 

ACRIFOLIUM (from acris, ſharp, and f/m, a leaf) a term 
among the ancient botaniſts applicd to any plant having a 
prickly leaf. | 

ACRIMONY facrimmia, from acyis, ſharp) that ſtimulatipg, 
pungent, or corroding quality in things which renders them 
ſharp or acrid to the taſte, 

ACRIVIOLA (from acric, or acer, ſharp, and viela, a violet) 
Indian creſs, or Naſturtium Indicum. 

There are hve ſpecies of this plant in the Englith gardens, 
The fifth called acriviola, maxima cdorata, fire ſulphureca, tl 
great double naſturtium, or Indian creſs, is elteemed a god 
antiſcorbutic. The young ſhoots and fruit arc uſed in pic: 

Tt abounds with a volatile, oily, acrid falt, 

ACROATICS (from <--2:4:24, to hear) a name given to fome of 
Ariſtotle's lectures, on the more remote and ſubtle parts of phi- 
loſaphy, to which none but his diſciples and mot intimate 
ſricnds were admitted, | 

ACROMION (xc«pr, from axe, extreme, and dee, the hour) 
that part of the ſpine of the ſcapula, which receives the cxtre- 
mity of the clavicula. 

ACRON, among the ancient botzniſts ſignified the capitulum, 
top, or flower of plants of the thittle kind. 

ACRONYCHAL (from @x-», extremity, and t, the night) ac- 
cording to Ptolemy and Kepler, ſignifies the riſing of a ſtar or 
planet, when the ſun ſets, or its ſetting when the ſun riſes, 

ACROSTIC (from arge, extreme, and £2, verſe) a kind of 
poetical compoſition, whoſe verſes are diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that their initial letters form the name of ſome perſon, &c, 
This is one of the ſpecies of falſe wit, and owes its origin to 
monkiſh iFnorance. | 

ACROTERIA (Ae, from dre, the extremity of any thing) 
in architecture, ſm]! pedeſtals uſually without any bates, placed 
on pediments, and ſerving to ſupport ſtatues, &c. 

Thoſe placed at the extremitics ſhould be half the height of tho 
tympanum; but that in the middle, Vetiuvius fays, ought to be 
one eighth mare, 

ACROTERIA, is alſo, by ſome authors, uſed to ſignify figures either 
of ſtone or metal, placed as ornaments on the tops of public cdt- 
fices : and by others for thoſe ſharp pinnacle placed in rows on 
flat buildings, with rails and balluſters. 

ACT), in phyſics, the application of fome power or faculty, 
The act is the doing of a thing, and is oppoſed to the power, 
which is only the capacity of acting. 

AcT, in logic, ſigniſics an opcration of the human mind. Thus 
to examine and diſcover, are acts of the underſtanding ; and to 
judge and affirm, acts of the will. 


Ac, in law, is a writing, or inſtrument, to declare and juſtify tho 


uſe of a thing, &c. 

Ac rs alſo ſignify the reſolutions of an aſſembly, ſenate, council, or 
convocation. | | 

Acr, in the univerſitics, is a theſis maintained in public by a can- 
didate for a degree; or to try the learning and capacity of a 
ſtudent, 

ACTS, in poetry, are certain principal parts or diviſions, in a dra- 

matic poem, contrived to give a reſpite or breathing time to the 
actors and audience, and give affairs a greater degree oi proba- 
bility, and render the intrigue more affecting. 
The Romans firft introduced acts into the drama. Livius An- 
dronicus, originally of Greece, was the firſt who brought a regu» 
lar piece, divided into a#s on the Roman ſtage, in the year of 
Rom? DXIV. And in Horacz's time, five acts were grown 
into a law, 


Neve minor, neu fit guinto produttior aciu 


Fabula, 
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fve acts. For if the piece ſhould be too little of ſhort, as in | 


one of three, the mind would have no pleaſure of conſidering 
it; if it ſhould be too great, as conſiſting of more than five, 
the mind could not apprehend it altogether, and the memory 
would, with difficulty, retain it. 4 

But not to baniſh ſmall pieces entirely, we ought to permit them 
as farces, not as finiſhed pieces: In which place they anſwer 
the ſatyrs or exodi of the ancients. 


ACTIAN games, ſolemn games celebrated every fiſth year on the 


ſecond of September, in honour of Apollo, near the promontory 
and city of Actium. 

The critics are not agreed with regard to the origin of theſe 
games, ſome maintaining that they were inftituted by Auguſtus, 
in memory of the celebrated victory he obtained over Mark 
Anthony, near the promontory of Actium; while others will 
have it that he only revived and reſtored them. 


AT1A years, in chronology, a ſeries of years commencing from 


the time of the battle of Actium, according to ſome, but accord- 
ing to others, it did not commence till the conqueſt of Egypt; 
called alſo the Ara of Auguſtus. 


ACTION, in oratory, is the art of accommodating the perſon, 


geſture and voice of the orator to his ſubject. | 

Action is compoſed of two parts, the voice, and the geſture ; 
the former of which ſtrikes the cars, and the latter the eyes. 
Action naturally follows the voice, and conforms itſelf in like 
manner to the ſentiments of the ſoul. It is a mute language, 
but eloquent; and often has more force than ſpeech itſelf. — It 
is an addreſs to our external ſenfes, which it endeavours to move, 
and bring over to its party, by a well-concerted motion, and 
modulation; at the ſame time that the reaſon and underſtand- 
ing are attacked by the force of argument. Accordingly Cicero 
very juſtly calls it, Sermo corporis, the diſcourſe of the body, 
and Eloquentia corporis, the eloquence of the body. 

Action, in one who ſpeaks in public, is the ſame thing as a good 
mein in ordinary life: Nor is it poſſible ſor a man to be eloquent 
without action, for the deportme of the body, the turn of the 
eye, and a proper emphaſis to every word that is utter'd, muſt 
all conſpire to form an accompliſhed ſpeaker. 

Action, as practiſed among the ancients, appears to have been 
of the greateſt force and effect, ſcarce any thing being able to 
withſtand it ; and what we attribute to eloquence was rather 
the effect of action, as ſome of the greateſt orators have freely 
acknowledged, Demoſthenes calls it © the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of an orator's office“: and Cicero declares, 
© that it does not ſo much ſignify what the orator ſays as how he 
ſays it',— Aſchinus, a famous orator of antiquity pleaded at A- 
thens ina great cauſe againſt Demoſthenes, but having loſt it, he 
retired to Rhodes: The magiſtrates of that place, having heard 
that he had a copy of the ſpeech of Demoſthenes, deſired him 
to repeat both their pleadings. Accordingly, he recited his own 
oration, and alſo that of his antagoniſt ; the audience expreſſed 
their admiration of both, but particularly that of Demoſthenes. 
If you are, ſaid he, thus affected with only hearing what that 
great orator ſaid, how would you have been affected had you 
icen him ſpeak ? For he who only hears Demoſthenes, loſes 
much the better part of the oration”. 

Quintilian has given us a ſyſtem of the rules of action ; but the 
moſt important precept, both with regard to voice and geſture, 
is to ſtudy nature, which is the ſureſt guide, and never to depart 
from a juſt likeneſs. — The defign of art is to aſſiſt action, in the 


- repreſcntations of nature; for the appearance of reality is what 


aſtects us in all geſtures; and theſe have the greater force the 
nearer they approach to nature, and the leſs they ſhew of imi- 
tation, | 

The art of declamation is called exterior eloquence ; and, in- 
deed, the moſt forcible and irrefragable arguments, when com- 
mitted to writing, can never affect us with the ſame force, as 
when animated by the energy of expreſſion, and the beauty of 
action. Nor will it at all bear controverting whether action 
ought to be encouraged and practiced; for though, perhaps, it 
is ſometimes liable to be abuſed, yet from hence to conclude 
that it is not fit to be encourazed, is certainly abſurd. — The 
art of ſpeaking, with the proper ornaments of voice and geſture, 
is indeed at preſent too much negleRed ; but, perhaps for no 
other reaſon but becauſe we do not ſufficiently underſtand the 
beauty and energy, nor fully apprehend the force and neceſſity 
of action. An orator never affects others, unleſs his own heart 
is affected; and he ought firſt to feel all the impreſſions he de- 
ſions to make. In ſhort, if a preacher can ſpeak of his creator, 
&c. with a languid indifference, it is no wonder if he diſmiſſes 
his audience cold and frozen in their affections, ſince it is evident 
that his own were far from being inflamed. 


Acriox, in poetry, is either a real or imaginary event, which 


makes the ſubject of a dramatic, or epic poem. 

The action and fable of a poem are nearly the fame, it being 
the general practice not to take any real hiſtorical tranſaction, 
but to feign or invent one, or at leaſt to alter the hiſtorical fact, 
ſo as to render it nearly fictitious. 

The four qualifications, which the critics lay down as neceſſary 
to the epic or tragic action, are unity, integrity, importance, and 
duration; to which ſome add continuity. | 

The wiity of action; is 172 eſſential point which ought always to 


3 


be obſerved both in epic and dramatic pieces. The unity of 
dramatic action conſiſts of the unity of intrigue in comedy, and 
of the unity of danger in tragedy ; and this not only with re- 
gard to the plan of the fable, but alſo with regard to the fable 
extended and filled with epiſodes, which ought to be introduced 
without corrupting the unity, or forming a double action; and 
the ſevera] members are to be ſo connected together, as to be 
confiſtent with that continuity and unity of action fo neceſſary 
to the whole. 

For this reaſon alſo the poet; both in-dramatic and epic poetry, 
ought to take particular care to maintain this unity of character 
and manners in his hero throughout the whole; ſor the charac. 
ter is as much the life and ſoul of the hero, and the whole action, 
as the fable of the poem, and conſequently requires as exact an 
unity of action. \ 

F. Boſſu affigns three things requiſite to the unity of action. 
1. That no epiſode be uſed, but what is derived from the plan 
and ground of the action, and which is a natural member of 
that body: 2. That theſe epiſodes and members be well con. 
nected with each other: 3. Not to finiſh any epiſode, fo as to 
make it appear an entire action, but to let each be always ſeen 
in its quality of member of the ſame body, an unfiniſhed piece. 
The unity of action, however fimple and ſcrupulous it ought 
to be obſerved, is no enemy to theſe delights, which naturally 
flow from variety, when the variety is attended with that order 
and proportion which conſtitutes uniformity. So one palace 
may contain the various ornaments of architecture, and a great 
diverſity of parts, provided it be built according to the ſame 
order, and aſter the ſame deſign. 

The Integrity of an Action, according to Ariſtotle, muſt be of 
a juſt extent, and have a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
that which has not theſe three conditions cannot be entire; it 
will be imperſect, and confequently cannot be the ſubject of ci- 
ther tragedy, or epopzia ; for both neceſſarily require actions 
which have a beginning, a middle, and an end.— But as theſe 
terms Beginning, Middle, and End, are indeterminate, F. 
Boſſu obſerves, that the cauſe and deſign of undertaking an acti- 
on are the Beginning; the effects of thoſe cauſes, and the diffi- 
cultics we find in the execution of that deſign, are the Middle; 
and the unravelling and refolving are the End. 

As to the Importance of the epic action, there are two ways of 
providing for it : 1. By the dignity and importance of perſons. 
This way alone Homer makes uſe of, there being otherwiſe no- 
thing great or important in his models, but might have happened 
to ordinary perſons. 2. By the importance of the action itſelf ; 
ſuch as the cftabliſhment or overthrow of a religion or ſtate, 
which is Virgil's action, and in which he has much the advantage 
of Homer.— There is alſo a third way of rendering an action 
important, viz. by giving a higher idea of the perſonages, than 
what the readers conceive of all that is great among men. 
With regard to Duration, F. Boſſu ſays, that the ſpace of a 
year is to the epic narration, what a day is to the tragic; and that 
the winter is as improper for this great work, as the night for 
the theatre; ſince both being void of action, make a vicious in- 
terval, and an irregular diſcontinuity in theſe poems. 

M. Dacier obſerves, that as pafſions rule in tragedy, fo the action 
of the poem muſt be ſhort ; for nothing that is violent can be of 
long duration. — That the moft perfect pieces are thoſe which 
require no more time for action than for repreſentation; as thoſe 
of Sophocles, which ought to be followed in this particular as 
perfect models. 

As to Continuity, F. Boſſu fays, that the continuity which 
ought to be obferved in the narration, is a conſequence of what 
has been already ſaid. From the time the poet begins to re- 
hearſe his ſubject, and bring his perſonages (if we may be allow- 
ed the expreſſion) on the ſtage, he ought to.continue his aCtion 
to the very end, that none of them may be ever obſerved to be 
idle, or out of motion. This continuity is ſometimes to be met 
with in the action itſelf, and in the firſt model of the fable; of 
this nature is the action of the Iliad, But when the action last 
for many years, as in the Odeſſes and Æneid, it cannot be con- 
tinued, though nothing interrupted it but the winter ſeaſon. a 
very improper time for wars and voyages, the uſual ſubjcct of 
epic poems. But though the actions are not continued, yet tle 
narration ought to be ſo. There is no difficulty in managing the 
actions which are continued; the poet has nothing to do but re- 
hearſe them in their natural order, and relate the events in a ſe- 
ries as they happened; this is what Homer has done in his Iliad. 
When the action is long and diſcontinued, the poet 1. ates it in 
an artificial order, by making his heroes rehearſe all that went 
before; and in a ſpeech made upon ſome probable occaſion, he 
places theſe recitals ſo well, that the events related therein pre- 
cede immediately, and without interruption, thoſe which tre 
poet at laſt relates himſelf; ſo that neither the minds nor memo- 
ries of his readers are at a loſs to rejoin the conſequence of the 
incidents which they read in the poem. 


. : PEO 
ACTION, in ethics, or Moral Action, is the voluntary motion 0: 2 


. . . . C. 
reaſonable creature, or one capable of diſtinguiſhing good _ 
evil; and conſcquently the effect may with juſtice be impu 


to the agent, 


. ; - Y * a * 
ACTION, in painting and ſculpture, ſignifics the poſture or att tude 


of a figure, or the action it is ſuppoſed to be in, exprell-d by 2 


AD D 


diſpoſition of the body, or the paſſions repreſented in the ſace. | 


ACTION of a company, in commerce, is a part or {hare of the com- 
ies ſtock or capital. g 

ACT1ON of the mouth, in horſemanſhip, ſignifies the agitation of 

the horſe's tongue, and his champing on the bit, diſcoverable 

a white roapy foam thereon. 

- ACTION upon the caſe, in law, is a general action given for re- 

dreſs of wrongs done to any man without force, and by law not 

eſpecially provided for. 


AcTION upon the ſtatute, is an action brought againſt a man for 


an offence againſt a ſtatute, whereby an action is given that 
did not lie before, : 

ACTIVE, in grammar, ſignifies a word which has an aQtive ſigni- 

fication, and is oppoſed to paſſive; as to beat, to love, to run, 
&c. They are called active, whether the action be real or intenti- 
anal; as to beat, to kill, &c. or to love, to know, &c. Whence 
it is, that in ſeveral languages the ſame word by giving it diffe- 
rent inflections or terminations, is uſed to ſignify both the one 
and the other; that being called a verb active, whoſe inflection 
denotes action; and that a verb paſſive, whoſe inflection denotes 
the paſſion ; as amo, amor; Krbero, verberor. 

ACTOR, in the drama, one who repreſents ſome perſon or cha- 

rafter on the ſtage. ; ' 
A good actor ought to expreſs by his countenance and geſtures, 
as much as by his words, the charaQter of the perſon he repre- 
ſents. His repeating the words of his part is far from being 
ſufficient ; he muſt be naturally moved and animated with the 
paſſions and principles of the character he plays: Nor is it ſuffi- 
cient that he feels all that a man, in the circumſtances of the 
character he repreſents, may be ſuppoſed to feel, but he muſt 
alſo feel for others: This requires the deepeſt recollection, and 
"moſt exquiſite ſenſe of the paſſions of mankind ; a ſenſe, which 
can only flow from a humane diſpoſition ; for one of the princi- 
pal characters of ill nature is tobe inſenſible of another's miſery. 
His buſineſs is to move the paſſions; and it is by the language of 
the heart alone that he can hope to ſucceed. 

ACTUAL, ſomething real, or that acts by an immediate power 
inherent in itſelf, . 
Thus a red hot iron is called the Actual cautery, in oppoſition to 
potential cauſtics, which have the power of producing the ſame 
effect on the animal ſolids and fluids, as actual fire. Thus alſo 
heated liquors are ſaid to be actually hot; but liquors capable of 
producing heat in the body, though themſelves cold, are ſaid to 
de potentially hot. 

ACUTE (acutus, from and, a point, or edge) ſharp, or terminat- 
ing in a point or edge. 

AcuTE Angle, in geometry. See ANGLE. 

ACUTE-ANGLED cone, a right cone, whoſe axis forms an acute 

angle with its ſide. 

ACUTE-ANGLED ſection of a cone, among the ancient geometrici- 
ans, ſignified an ellipſis, made by a plane's cutting an acute-ang- 
led cone; they not knowing, till after Apollonius, that ſuch a 
ſeion could be generated from any cone whatſoever. 

ACUTE-ANGLED triangle, is that whoſe three angles are all acute. 
See TRIANGLE. 

Acute diſeaſe, that which moves with velocity to a criſis, and 

is attended with danger. * 
Febrile diſtempers, or diſeaſes attended with a conſiderable de- 
gree of motion in the blood, and which terminate ſoon, are ge- 
nerally called acute diſcaſes, to diſtinguiſh them from chronical 
diſtempers, which are longer in coming to a period, and pro- 
ceed with leſs velocity. 

ACUTE accent in grammar, a little mark placed over the vowel 
to denote that the ſyllable is to be pronounced with an acute tone 
of the voice. It is marked thus (). — | 

AcuTE, in muſic, is applied to a found that is ſhrill or high in 
reſpect to ſome other. 

ADAGIO, in muſic, an Italian word, uſed to denote a certain 
degree or diſtinction of time. It is the loweſt of any except 

rave, 

ADAMANT (from a, neg. and 2x, to conquer, becauſe it can- 
not be broken) a diamond. ; 
ADARTICULATION (adarticulatis, from ad, and articulus, a 
joint) a ſpecies of articulation of the bones, the fame with ar- 

throdia, See ARTICULATION. 

ADDITION (from ad, to, and ds, to give) the uniting or join- 
ing two or more things together. 

ADbiT1oN, in arithmetic, is that rule by which ſeveral numbers 
are collected and put together, that ſo their ſum, or aggregate, 
may be known. 


In order to render this rule eaſy, two things muſt be carefully 
obſerved. . 
7. That the numbers be placed in ſuch a manner, that the figures 
of the ſame value may ſtand underncath each other. That is, 
units muſt be placed under units, tens under tens, hundreds 
under hundreds, &c. | 

hus if the numbers 7432, and 621 were to be added g 7432 
together, they muſt be placed in this manner, 3 _b21 
2. When the figures are placed according to the foregoing di- 

ions, each row or column muſt be collected into one ſum in 

the tollowing manner. 


Always begin your addition at the place of units, and add toge- 


be 31 d. or 25. and 54; ſet down the 7 d. un- 


ADD 


ther all the figures which ſtand in that row; if their ſum be 
leſs than ten, ſet it down below the line, directly underneath its 
own place; but if their ſum exceed ten, you muſt ſet down on- 
ly the exceſs, and for every ten carry one to the row of tens, ad- 
ding whatever you carried, and all the figures which Rand in that 
row together, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the units were ad- 
ded ; in like manner proceed to the place of hundreds, &c. till 
the whole is finiſhed. 
Thus, for example, let it be required to add the numbers 7496 
+432 +9812 + 7514 + 91 into one ſum. 
Thete being placed according to the above method, will ſtand 
7490 
432 
Thus 9812 
914 
91 
18545 the ſum required. | 
Then, beginning at the place of units, ſay, 1 and 4 is 5, and 2 
is 7, and 2 is 9, and 6 is 15; ſet down 5 (the exccls above 
ten) underneath its own place of units, and carry 1 to the next 
row, ſaying 1 andg is 10, and 1 is 11, and 1 is 12, and 3 is 
15, and q is 243 ſet down 4 underncath its own place of tens, 
and carry 2 to the next rank, ſaying 2 and 7 is 9, and & is 17, 
and 4 is 21, and 4 is twenty five; ſet down 5 underneath, and 
Carry 2 to the laſt row, ſaying 2 and 9 is 11, and 7 is 18; 
which ſet down as before, and you will have the whole ſum 
required, viz. 18545, as above. 
Or let it be required to find the ſum of « 974 + 64832-þ 4796 
+ 32 + 974 + 4. Theſe being placed -s before di- 
rected, will ſtand as in the margin. Then beginning, 997 4 
as before, at the place of units, ſay 4 and 4 is 8, and 64832 


2 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 2 is 18, and 4 is 22; ſet 32 
down 2, and carry 2 to the place of tens, ſaying 2 974 
n 12, and q is 21, and 3 is 24, and 7 A 
is 31; ſet down 1, and carry three to the next rank, — 


ſaying 3 and 9 is 12, and 7 is 19, and 8 is 27, and 80612 
gy 36; ſet down 6, and carry 3 to the next row, 

aying 3 and 4 is 7, and 4 is 11, and q is 20; ſet down o, 
and carry 2 to the laſt row; and ſay 2 and 6 is 8, which ſet 
down as before, and the work is finiſhed. Whence it ap- 


pears that 80612 = 9974 + 64832 + 4796 ＋ 32 + 974 


The demonſtration of the rule of addition is very eaſy to be con- 
ceived, and depends entirely upon the notation in uſe, and the 
19th axiom of Euclid's firſt book, viz. 'I hat the whole is cqual 
to all its parts taken together. | 
That is, the numbers which are propoſed to be added together, 
repreſents the ſeveral parts, and their ſum or aggregate the 
whole. 

And hence is deduced the method of proving the truth of any 
opperation in addition, viz. by dividing, or ſepara ting, the given 
numbers into two, or more parcels, and then adding up each 
parcel by itſelf ; for it thoſe particular ſums, added into one 
total aggregate, prove equal, or the fame, with the total ſum 
firſt found, the work is right; but, it not, care muſt be taken 
to find out and correct the error. 


Abpiriox of numbers of different denominations, is performed in 


the following manner: place all the numbers of the ſame deno- 
mination underneath each other. Thus, if ſeveral ſums of mo- 
ney, conſiſting of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, were to be ad- 
ded together, you muſt place pounds under pounds, ſhillings 
under ſhillings, and pence under pence. Underſtand the fame of 
weights, meaſures, &c. T hen, : 
Always begin with thoſe figures of the loweſt or leaſt denomina- 
tion, and add them together into one ſum ; then conſider how 
many of the next ſuperior denomination ate contained in that 
ſum, and ſo many units you muſt carry to the faid next ſupe- 
rior denomination, to be added together with thoſe figures which 
ſtand there; and if any thing remain over and above thoſe units 


ſo carried, that exceſs mult be ſet do n underneath its own de- 


nomination: In this manner you muſt proceed from one denc= 
mination to another, until the whole be finiſhed. 

Thus, for example, let it be required to add 27 J. 185. 4 d. 
96 J. 145. 6 4. 71. 85. 10 d. 107 l. 185. 24. and 
31. 85. 94. into one ſum, 

Theſe ſeveral ſums, being placed as above di- 

reed, will ſtand as in the margin. Then be- J. s. d. 
gin with the pence, being here the leaſt deno-— 27 18 4 
mination, and add them together, the ſum will 96 14 6 


7 
derneath its own denomination, and carry 2 to 107 18 2 
the place of ſhillings, adding them and all the 3 
ſhillings together, and their ſum will be 68 5. or — — 
31. 85; ſet down the Bs. carrying the 34. to 243 8 7 
the firſt rank of pounds, and finiſh the work in | 
all reſpects as before, in addition of whole numbers. 


AppITIOR of vulgar frations, See FRACTIONS -<ulgar, 
ADDITION of decimals is performed in all reſpects like addition of 


whole numbers, care being taken to place every figure under- 
neath thoſe of the ſame value, whether they be mixt numbers 


or pure decimals; and in order to this, a due regard mult d had 
. : . *8 
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to the comma's or ſeparating points, which muſt always be pla; 
ced in a direct line under each other. | | | 
Thus, for example, let it be required to find the ſum of the fol- 
lowing numbers, viz. 27,4 + 86,01 + 2,004 + 29.6 ＋ 40. 3. 
Theſe being placed, accotding to the foregoing directions, will 
land in the following order: | 

27-4 

86,01 

2,004 
29,0 
40,3 


The ſum required 185,314 

AnniTiown ef algebra, is the uniting into one ſum, or connect- 
ing by their proper ſigns, all the quantities to be added. — This 
rule admits of three caſes. 2 
Caſe 1. When the quantities are of the ſame denomination, 
and have the ſame ſign before them, add their numeral co: effi- 

. cients, or prefixed numbers together, and to their ſum adjoin 
the quantities with the ſame ſign. 

Thus ＋ 24 and + 34, added together, make + 543 or 
—2ab and — 64, make — 846. 

Caſe 2. When the quantities are of the ſame denomination, 
but have different ſigns, ſubtra the numeral co- efficients from 
cach other, and to the difference join the quantities with the 
ſign of the greater. | 

Thus + 5 4, and — 3a, added together, make + 2 a. The 
reaſon of the operations in this caſe may be eaſily conceived, if 
it be conſidered, that if nothing be added to + 5 a, the ſum will 
be only +5 a; and therefore if a negative quantity, or what 
is leſs than nothing, be added to it, the ſum muſt be leſs than 
Þ+ 54. 

When many quantities of the ſame denomination are to be 
added together, ſome of which are affirmative, and ſome nega- 
tive, reduce them firſt to two, by adding all the affirmative 
quantities together, and all the negative ones; after which add 
them into one ſum, as before. Thus +5a +9a—44— 
3a, when added together, make + 7 a; for + 5a added to 
+ ga, make + 14a, and — 4a added to - 3a, make — 4 
and -+ 144, added to — 7 a, make ＋ 7a. By the ſame me- 
thod you will find that 4- 20x + 4x + 3x—35 x, when added 
together, make — 8x. 

Caſe 2, When the quantities are of different denominations, 
they can only be added by placing them in any order one after 
another, with their proper ſigns before them, except the firſt, 

whole ſign, if affirmative. may be omitted. 
Thus +2a—2c+64—ge, when added together, make 
24 — 2 64 — 99e. 

Compound quantities, whoſe members are all of different de- 
nominations, are alſo incapable of being added any other way, 
than by placing them one after another, without altering their 
ſigns: Thus ba +gb+7c added to Bx 75 - 92, 
make ba +g9b +7T7c+8x+ 73 —9g23. 

AbprrioN of Fradtional Duantities, If fractional quantities are 
not of one denomination, they muſt be made fo before they 
cin be added together, for the method of which fee FRAC- 
TION; then add their numerators together, and under their 
ſum place the common denominator, 


8 
Thus it it be required to add _ and — together, their 


| —2b 
— gin x » when added 


ſum will be —— | 


—b 


a —b e 
together, make But if * and F vere to 


be added together, they muſt previouſly be reduced to one de- 
124 — 8b + be | 


nomination, and then their ſum will be 


ADDITION of irrational, or ſurd quantities, admits of two caſes. 
Caſe 1. When the ſurd quantities are homogenial, or alike, 
add the rational part, if they are joined to any, and to their 
ſum adjoin the irrational or ſurd. 

Thus 54 bc, and g bc, added together, make 14 be; 
and GV T, added to 15 y/ xx + yy, make 21 xx TY. 
Caſe 2. When the irrational or ſurd quantities are heteroge- 
nial, or their indices unlike, they are only to be added by their 
ſigns. 

Thus 444 xa, and 25 ½ yx, when added together, make 
4dy xa: +2by yx; and 3% — c, added to ac, 
make 3 ac =: + V xy — de 

ADDITION, in law, is that name or title, which is given to a 
man, beſides his own proper chriſtian and firname, ſetting 
forth his eſtate, degree, trade, place of reſidence, &c. 

ADDUCTOR (from ad, to, and duce, to draw) a name given 

to ſeveral muſcles of the human body; becauſe they cloſe or 
Mraw together the parts they are annexed to: as 


Annucror minimi digiti pedis, or trauſverſalis pedis placentini. 


This muſcle ariſes tendinous from the external or ſeſamoidæum 
of the great toe, firmly adhering to the tendinous part of the 
adductor pollicis, but ſoon growing fleſhy, it paſſes over the 
extremity of two of the metacarpal bones, between them and 
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the flexores digitorum, and then, growing broader, is inſetted 
into a tendon that proceeds from the expanſio tendinoſa in the 
ſole of the foot, and partly into that cartilaginous ligament that 
covers the articulation of the firſt joint of the third leſſer toe 
with its os metatarſi, ſome of its fleſhy fibres being contained 
upon the fame part of the leſſer toe. — Its uſe is to bring the 
third and fourthleſſer toes nearer the other two and the great one. 

ADDUCTOR octli, ariſes tendinous and fleſhy, from the edge of 
the hole in the ſphenoidal bone, which tranſmits the optic 
nerve between the obliquus major, and the humilis ; and is in- 
ſerted, by a thin tendon, into the tunica ſclerotica, where k 
reſpects the great canthus.—lts uſe is to bring the eye towards 
the noſe. ; | 

ADDUCTOR pollicis manus ad indicem, antithenar riol, ariſes ſrom 
the outſide of the upper part of the os metacarpi indicis ; and i; 
inſerted into the firſt joint of the thumb, ſending off a thin 
tendon, which runs along the extenſor pollicis longus.—lts uſe 
is to draw the thumb nearer the fore-finger. 

ADDUCTOR ad minimum digitum, ariſes a little tendinous, but 
chiefly fleſhy, from the whole length of the metacarpal bone, 
that ſuſtains the middle finger, from whence its fibres, con- 
tracting equally on both ſides, run up to the thumb; and is in- 
ſerted into its ſecond joint, a little below one of the ſeed-like 
1 uſe is to bring the thumb towards the ring and little 

nger. | 

ADDUCTOR pollicis pedis, ariſes by a long, thin tendon, from the 
os calcis, under the tendinous part of the maſſa carnea, from the 
os cuboides, from the os cuneiforme medium, near the infer- 
tion of the peronæus primus, and from the upper part of the os 
metatarſi of the ſecond toe: it is ſoon dilated into a pretty large 
belly; and is inſerted into the external os ſeſumbidæum of the 
great toe.— Its uſe is to bring this toe nearer the reſt. Douglas. 

ADEMPTION- (ademfio, from adimo, to take away) in the civil 
law, ſignifies the revocation of a grant, donation, &c, 

ADENOIDES (225n34;, from av, a gland, and «79>, reſemblance) 
glandiform, or reſembling a gland. It is uſed as an epithet for 
the proſtatæ. 

ADEPS, in anatomy, fat. See the article FAT. 

ADEPT philoſophy (from adipiſci, to obtain) that whoſe end is 
the tranſmutation of metals, and tMt univerſal remedy. Both 
Paracelſus and Helmot have taken great pains to tell us what is 
not this philoſophy ; but have not been ſo obliging as to explain 
wn it is. Thoſe who profeſs this philoſophy are called adepti, 
adepts. 

ADEQUATE ideat, are ſuch conceptions of an object, as truly 
repreſent it. | 
All {imple ideas are adequate or perfect, becauſe they are re- 
preſented entire. The ideas of modes are alſo adequate, ex- 
cept thoſe which occaſionally become ſubſtances; for when 
modes are conſidered as ſeparately exiſting, we conſider them 
as ſeparate from the ſubſtance by way of abſtraction. I hus the 
idea of a rings in general is adequate, becauſe when it is re- 
dg in the mind, we perceive all that is common to tri- 
angles. 

Of the ſame kind are all ideas, of which we know of no real or 
external object exiſting out of the mind, which excited thoſe 
ideas in us, and of which we think them the images. 

On the contrary, the ideas of ſubſtances, which are not formed 
at the pleaſure of the mind, but derived from certain propertics, 
diſcovered by experience, are inadequate or imperſect; be- 
cauſe we are only acquainted with ſome of their properties, 
Thus with regard to filver, we know that it is white, may be 
melted, diſſolved in aqua fortis, drawn into wire, &c. but we 
are wholly ignorant of the internal conſtitution of the particles 
which compoſe it, and from whence thoſe properties flow. Con- 
ſequently our idea of ſilver is inadequate or imperfect. _ 

After all, when we ſay we have a perſect or adequate idea of 
any thing, it muſt be underſtood only in a vulgar ſenſe, fince 
there are ſcarce any ideas Which are adequate, comprehenſive, 
and complete in a philoſophical ſenſe ; for even a triangle has 
perhaps infinite properties belonging to it, of which we know 
only a few, With regard to braſs, iron, gold, Kc. there 13 
an infinite variety of hidden myſterics contained in the form, 
ſize, poſition, &c. of the infinitely ſmall particles of which they 
are compoſed, and of which we have not the leaſt idea. And l 
we extend our thoughts to the animal creation, or the world oi 8 
ſpirits, our knowledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfect, 
ſince there is not the leaſt particle of ſand, but what has to» 
many difficulties relating to it, for the wiſeſt philoſopher on 
carth to reſolve. | 3 — 

ADFECTED eguatien, is that where the unknown quantity 1 
found in different powers. Thus xt + bx o- x ＋ = 
an adfected equation. See EQUATION, TOA | 

ADHESION (from ad, to, and here, to cleave) in pbiloſophy, 
the ſame with COHESION, which ſee. FA 

ADJECTIVE, * in grammar, is a word added to the ſubſtant:* £ 
to expreſs ſome property or quality of it. a 

* AHlljecli cum, from adjicic, to add to; becauſe it is added to a ſus- 
ſtantive. _ 
Thus good, bad, ſtrong, &c. are adjectives, and when join 


* * 2 22 
with a ſubſtantive they expreſs the quality of it, as 2 good man, 


ä 


ed 


a bad houſe, a ſtrong wind, &c. But 


But it is to be obſerved, that adjectives often become ſubſtan- 
tives; for as an adjeQive expreſſes ſome quality of the ſub- 
ſtantive it is joined to, whenever this quality is itſelf the ſubject 
ſpoken of, it becomes a ſubſtantive. Thus if I ſay, the ink is 
bad, it ident that bad is an adjective, becauſe it expreſſes 
the quality of the ink; but if I ſay the bad is to be avoided, it 
is plain that bad is here the ſubje I ſpeak of, and conſequently 
a ſubſtantive. : 
On the other hand, it often happens that ſubſtantives become 
adjectives; thus, for inſtance, we ſay a fat man, where it is 
evident hat fat, which is often a ſubſtantive, is now, by being 
joined to the ſubſtantive man, only an adjeCtive, as expreſſing 
uality. | 

AD NQUIRENDUM, in law, is a judicial writ, to command 
enquiry to be made, with regard to a cauſe depending in the 
king's court, for the better execution of juſtice, 

ADJOURNMENT (from the Latin prepoſition ad, to, and the 
French jour, a day, q. d. to another day) in law, the putting 
off, or delaying a court or meeting till another time, or to an- 
other place. | | | 

ADIAPOSA “* membrana, in anatomy, is a membrane inveſting 
the body betwixt the internal part of the ſkin, and the external 
ſurface of the muſcles. 


* Itjis derived from adeps, fat; becauſe that ſubſtance is contained 
in the cellular interſtices of this membrane. 


This membrane is of a vaſcular contexture, and compoſed of a 
congeries of membranous laminz, joined irregularly to each 
other at different diſtances, ſo as to form numerous cells, com- 
municating with each other, in which the fat is lodged. Theſe 
cells are capable of a prodigious diſtention, by a very ſmall e- 
laſtic force. In a conſumption they are ſo much waſted, that 
the leaſt traces of them are not perceptible. When they are 
diſtended with air, in an emphyſema, they ſwell to an enor- 
mous bulk ; as alſo in an anaſarca, when filled with water. 
Where the muſcles, which are moſt in motion, are ſituated, 
there this membrane is found to be naturally thickeſt, and moſt 
replete with fat; as is viſible on the breaſt, abdomen, ba 
buttocks, thighs, legs, ſhoulders, arms, temples, and ngck. 
But in thoſe parts where the muſcles are very ſmall, or 
action inconſiderable, it is furniſhed with fo little fat, tha moſt 
anatomiſts have denied its exiſtence in thoſe places; 
head, eyelids, face, and ſcrotum : This is however /an error; 
for in thoſe parts it really exiſts, but is leſs in proportion. 
But as this membrane ſeparates the muſcles from thejſkin, ſo it 
lies between the muſcles, and ſeparates every individual muſcle 
of the body from every other muſcle, that they my move upon 
each other without difficulty. It alſo forms vagirz for the 
tendons of the muſcles, that they may readily mqve backwards 
and forwards, without any obſtrution. It farther accompanies 
the heads and tendons of the muſcles to their origins from, and 
inſertions into, the bones; where it is expanded upon the ex- 
ternal perioſteum, bones, and ligaments of the/ joints, which 
it involves, and inſinuates itſelf to the viſcera, under the me- 
ninges, pleura, and peritonzum. Beſides the involucrum, or 
covering, which the adipoſe membrane gives to each muſcle, as 
above-mentioned, every individual muſcular fibre is cloathed 
with a production thereof; by the intervention of which every 
fibre is ſeparated, and diſtin from every other fibre. This 
membrane, therefore, on account of its incredible expanſion, 
and the communication of its cells with each other, carries on 
an intercourſe between the parts of the body the moſt remote 
from each other ; betwixt the ſkin, for inſtance, and the marrow 
of the bones ; for as it reaches from the ſkin to the external pe- 
rioſteum, and as the matter which forms the marrow is con- 
veyed to the bone, and a portion of it re- conveyed back again, 
the veſſels of the perioſteum, the way is obvious how theſe 
remote parts may communicate. Boerhaave ſays, he is con- 
vinced of this ſtructure, and theſe uſes of the membrana adipoſa, 


by inconteſtable experiments; and that the knowledge of it is | 


indiſpenſibly neceflary, both for underſtanding and curing an in- 
flammation, ſuppuration, gangrene, ſcirrhus, cancer, atheroma, 
ſteatoma, meliceris, ſphacelus, and dropſy.— The ſame learned 
author is of opinion, that this membrane 1s the part principally 
affected in the venereal diſeaſe. 

ADIT of a mine, a burrow or aperture cut in the fide of the hill, 
in order to convey the ores, &c. from the mine, without the 
trouble of craning them up to the mouth of the pit. 

Adits are generally cut twice as high as wide, that the workmen 

. May commadiouſly paſs along with their barrows and burdens. 

*DJUNCT , in philoſophy, an additament, or ſomething added 
to a thing, not eflentially belonging to it; or it is that mode, 
wich may be ſeparated from its ſubject. | 

be word is derived from ad, to, and jugo, to join. 
Thus ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, blackneſs, whiteneſs, motion or 
reſt, are adjundꝭs to a bowl ; for theſe may all be changed, and 
be body remain a bowl ſtill; learning, juſtice, folly, ſickneſs 
and health, are adj uncts of a man; motion, roundneſs, or any 
particular ſhape or ſize, are accidents or adjuncts of the body. 
me divide adjuncts into abſolute and limited. Abſolute ad- 
Vuncds are thoſe which relate entirely to the whole thing, with- 
da any imitation z as paſſions are abſolute adjunéts of a man. 
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Limited adjunQs are thoſe which relate only to ſome particular 
part of their ſubject: Thus thinking is an adjunct of the mind 
only, and not of the body; and growth an adjunct of the body, 
but not of the mind, 

ADJuXCTs, in rhetoric and grammar, are certain adjectives, epi- 
thets, &c. added to enlarge the diſcourſe, or augment its energy. 

AD JURA REGIS, in law, is a writ that lies for the king's 
clerk, againſt him who ſought to eje& him, to the prejudice of 
his Majetty's title in right of his crown, 

ADJUTAGE. See AJUTAGE. | 

ADJUTANT (from adjuvo, to help or aſſiſt) an officer in the 
army, otherwiſe called Aid- major, becauſe his office is to aſliſt 
the major. 

ADJUTORIUM {from the foregoing derivation) in anatomy, 
is the bone of the arm uſually called the humerus, See HU- 

- MERUS, | | 

ADJUTORIUM, in pharmacy, ſignifies a topical, or external re- 
medy, applied to a part affected, to help internal medicines. 

ADMEASUREMENT *, in law, is a writ to bring thoſe to rea- 


ſon, who uſurp more of any thing than their ſhare. As keeping 
more cattle on the common than they ought, 


* Admenſuratio, from ad, to, and metior, to meaſure, 
ADMINISTRATION *, the government, or direction of af- 
fairs; particularly with regard to diſtributive juſtice. 
* Adminifiratio, from adminiſtre; to manage, or govern, 


ADMINISTRATION, in law, is the diſpoſing of the goods and 


eſtate of a perſon, who died inteſtate, with an intention to give 
a juſt account thereof, 


ADMINISTRATOR, in law, the perſon who adminiſters to 
the effects of perſons dying inteſtate, or without a will, 

ADMIRAL, a great officer, who has the command of the navy, 
and the hearing of all maritime cauſes. 
There are ſeveral opinions with regard to the origin and deno- 
mination of this important officer, whom we find eſtabliſhed in 
moſt maritime kingdoms. Some will have it that both the name 
and dignity are derived from the Saracens ; for Admiral, in the 
Arabian language, ſigniſies a prince or chief ruler ; and theres 
fore the chief commander of the navy was called by this name, 
as a mark of dignity and honour. And it mult be obſerved, in 
favour of this opinion, that there are no inſtances of Admirals 
in this part of the world, before the year 1284, when Philip of 
France, who had attended St. Lewis to the wars againſt the 
Saracens, created an Admiral. Others borrow it from the 
Greeks, the captain of the ſeas, under the emperor of Cn 
ſtantinople, being called «pr-w3>, which is derived from dn, 

ſalt-water, and «2x, chief; becauſe his juriſdiction lay on the 

ſea. But this officer was not inveſted with the ſupreme admini- 
ſtration of naval affairs, being ſubordinate to the dux magnus, or 
grand general.— It is uncertain when the term was introduced 
among us, but the firſt mention of it is during the reign of 
Edward I, 

Lord High ADMIRAL of England, called in ſome ancient records; 
Captianus mariniarum, - is preſident of the court of admiralty.— 
He has the management of all maritime affairs, and the govern- 
ment of the royal navy, with power of deciding in all maritime 
cauſes, both civil and criminal; he judges of all things done 
upon, or beyond the ſea, in any part of the world ; upon the 
ſea-coaſts, in all ports and havens, and upon all rivers, below 
the firſt bridge, from the ſea. From him, vice-admirals, rears» 
admirals, and all other officers in the navy, receive their com- 
miſſions : He alſo appoints the judges for his court of admiralty, 
and may impriſon, releaſe, &c.— In ſhort, this is fo great an 
office, with regard to truſt, honour, and profit, that it haz 
uſually been given to princes of the blood, or the moſt eminent 
perſons among the nobility. We have had no Lord High Ad- 
miral for ſome years, the office being executed by commiſſion, 
or by the adminiſtration of the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, who have the ſame power and authority as the lord 
high admiral. 

ADMIRAL, is alſo uſed for the commander in chief of a ſingle 
fleet or ſquadron. It is alſo applied to all flag-officers in general. 

Vice ADMIRAL, is the commander of the ſecond ſquadron in the 
royal navy, and carries his flag at fore-top-mait-head, 

Rear ADMIRAL, is the commander of the third {quadron, and 
carries his flag at mizzen-top-maſt-head. 

Vice ADMIRAL, is alſo an officer appointed by the lord high 
admiral], in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges and mar{ha!s 
under him, for the exerciſing juriſdiction within his reſpective 
limits; there are upwards of twenty Vice admirals in Great- 
Britain. Their decree is not final, there lying an appeal to the 
court of admiralty in London. 

ADMIRALTY, admiral's court, or high court of admiralty, is a 
court erected in the year 1357, by Edward II, for the deciſion 
of maritime controverſies, trials of malefactors, &c. held by 
the lord high admiral, or commiſſioners of the admiralty.— 
This court ſeems to have been founded on the king's prerbga- 
tive of maritime dominion, excluſive of the common law, 
whoſe cognizance is extended only to matters tranſacted on 
the land. 

The proceedings of this court are in the name of the lord high 
admiral, and not in the king's; and are governed by the _ 


ADNATA tunica, in anatomy, a coat of the eye, called alſo 


AD QUOD danmum, a writ directed to the ſheriff, commanding 


ADU 


law, becauſe the ſea is not within the limits of the common 

law, but under the admiral's juriſdiction. . 

ADMIRATION *, in grammar, a mark or character, import- 
ing ſomething wonderful, or worthy of being admired, — It is 
marked thus (). 


The word is derived from ad, and miror, to wonder. 


conjutiva and albuginea. 

It is that which makes the white of the eye; and is formed by 
the tendinous expanſions of the muſcles which move the eye. 
. "This coat covers the whole ball of the eye, except the fore-part, 

which is called the ſight, but is not numbered among the pro- 

per tunics of the eye. It is extremely ſenſible, and abounds with 
veins and arteries, which are very viſible in inflammations of 
the eyes, 

AbxATA, or AGNATA, alſo ſignifies things which grow upon 
animal or vegetable bodies, which are either inſeparable from 
them, as wool, hair, horns, fruits, &c. or accidental, as fun- 

- gulſſes, miſleto, and excreſcences. 

ADNATA, or ADNASCENTIA, in gardening, are thoſe off-ſets, 
which, by a new germination under the earth, proceed from 
the lilly, hyacinth, narciſſus, &c. which afterwards grow to 

- theſe roots. The French call them Cayeux. 


ADOLESCENCE (adeleſcentia, from adoleſes, to grow in years) | 


the flower of youth, commencing from a perſon's infancy, an 
terminating at his full ſtature or manhood. | 

ADONIA Sacra, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts and ſacrifices, in ho- 
nour of Venus, and in memory of Adonis. — They were cele- 
brated every year at Byblis, in the great temple of Venus. 

ADONIC, in poetry, is a ſhort kind of verſe, conſiſting of a 

dacty le and a ſpondee. 

ADOPTION (adoptio, from adopte, to chuſe) the act of adopt- 
ing, or that whereby a perſon takes another as his own ſon, 
and appoints him his heir. 

ADOPTIVE, the perfon adopted by another. 

ADORATION *, the act of paying divine honours to, or ad- 
dreſſing a being, ſuppoſed to be a god. 


* Adiratio, from ad, to, and os, oris, the mouth, 7. e. to kiſs the 
hand, or apply it to the mouth, which, in the eaftera countries, 
is one of the greateſt marks of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, 


him to enquire into the damage which may befal the king, by 
granting a fair or market to be held in any town or place. 
ADSTRICTION (ad/ri&is, from ad, to, and ringe, to ſtrain) 
in phy ſic, fignihes either the retention of any natural evacuation, 
by the rigidity of the reſpective emunctories, and, in this ſenſe 
is uſually applied to the pores of the ſkin, and inteſtinal excre- 
tion ; or the ſtiptic quality of medicines. 
ADVANCE-FOSSE, or ditch, in fortification, ſignifies a ditch 
thrown up round the glacis of a place, to prevent a ſurprize 
from the beſiegers. 
ADVANCE-GUARD, or vangnard, the firſt line or diviſion of 
an army marching in order of battle towards the enemy. 
ADVANCER, in hunting, one of the ſtarts or branches of a 
ſtag's attire, between the back-antler and the palm. 
ADVENT (adtentus, from advento, to draw near) a time ſet 
apart by the church immediately before chriſtmas, as a prepæra- 
tion for the feaſt of our ſaviour's nativity then approaching. 
ADVENTITIOUS (adbentitius, from ad, to, and denio, to 
happen) ſomething happening or accruing to a thing from without. 
ApvexTITIOUS matter, in philoſophy, is that which does not 
properly belong to a body, but is caſually joined to it. 


ADVERB (adverbium, of ad, to, and verbum, a verb) in gram- | 


mar, ſignifies an article joined to a verb, adjective, or parti- 
ciple, to explain their manner of acting, ſuffering, &c. or to 
expreſs ſome circumftance or quality denoted by them. 
It is called an adverb, becauſe it is generally joined to verbs; 
but we alſo frequently find it joined to adjectives, ſubſtantives, 
and even to qnother adverb. Whence ſome grammarians chuie 
rather to call adverbs modificatives; comprizing under one ge- 
neral term, both adverbs, conjunctions, prepoſitions, and even 
adjectives. 

ADVERTISEMENT (from ad, to, and verte, to turn) an in- 
telligence or information. 

ADULT (4z/tzs, from adeleſco, to grow in years) a perſon 
grown up, or arrived at years of diſcretion. 

ADULTERATION {(adulteratio, of ad, with, and alter, ano- 
ther) the act of debaſing or corrupting a thing, by mixing it 
with others. 
The adulteration of medicines, is the debaſing thoſe which are 
genuine, or counterfeiting them by others, which reſemble 
them in appearance, but not in efficacy. This ſcandalous prac- 
tice has been complained of in all ages; but is at preſent be- 
come a trade fo common, that unleſs ſome method be diſcovered 
to ſtop this growing evil, the practice of phyſic will be ren- 
dered utterly uſeleſs; for though the phyſician may preſcribe 
with great judgment, yet the medicines, if ſo artfully adulterated, 
as not to be diſcovered but by the effect, will, inſtead of pro- 
ducing falutary effects, prove prejudicial to the patient. 

ADULTERINE, in the civil law, is a term applied to a child 
produced from an adulterous commerce. 


ADULTERY (adulterium, from ad, with, and alter, another) 

the crime of incontinency committed by married perſons, by 
having carnal commerce with ſome other; even whether both, 
or only one of the parties are married, | 

Adultery was always looked upon as criminal, even in the fir 

ages of the world. The — — informs us that Abimilech 

made it death for the men of Gerar to meddle with the wife of 

Iſaac; and the hiſtory of Thamar plainly proves it to be then 

a capital crime.— The Greeks as well as Romans enacted ſevere 
nalties againſt adulterers. Solon, the wiſe law-giver of the 

acedzmonians, made it lawful for the huſband to kill the 
adulterer, and ordered that the woman ſhould be puniſhed by 
ſtripping off the ornaments belonging to her quality, and ba- 
niſhing her from all religious aſſemblies, and indeed all ſociety 
in general.— But the preſent age is much more indulgent to 
crimes of this nature; for among us all the puniſhment of an 
adultereſs is to divorce her, and deprive her of her dower. 

ADVOCATE (advocatus, from ad, to, and voco, to call) among 
the ancient Romans, was a perſon learned in their laws, who 

undertook the defence of another, and pleaded his cauſe at the 
bar. In countries and courts where the civil law obtains, there 
are ſtill advocates, who plead and defend the cauſes of clients 
truſted to them. 
In Scotland there is a college of advocates conſiſting of 180 per- 
ſons, who are appointed to plead in all actions before the lords 
of ſeſſion. 
Lord ADvocaTse, in Scotland, is one of the officers of ſtate, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to give advice about the making and executing of 
laws; to defend the king's right and intereſt in all public meet- 
ings; to proſecute all public crimes before the court of Juſticiary ; 
and concur in all purſuits before the ſovereign courts for breaches 
of the peace; and alſo in all matters wherein the king has in- 
tereſt, 

ADVOWEE, in ancient cuſtoms and law-books, denotes a pa- 

tron, or defender of the rights of a church, religious houſe, &c, 

ADVOWING, or avoWixGs, in law, figuifics the maintaining or 

defending an action formerly done. 

ADVOWSON, the quality or office of an advowee, or advocate. 

In common law, it ſignifies the right of preſenting to a vacant 

benefice, 

ADUSTION (adu/tio, from ad, and ure, to burn) in phyſic, ſig- 

nifies an inflammation of the parts about the brain and its mem- 

branes, attended with a bollowneſs of the ſinciput and eyes, a pale 
colour, and dryneſs of the body. | 

ADY TUM (3%, from à neg. and %w or 9%, to enter) the ſe- 

cret place in the pagan temples, into which none had admittance 

except the prieſts, and from whence oracles were delivered. 

AD, in botany, the palm-tree of St. Thomas. It is a very tall 

tree, excecding even the pine in height, with a thick bare upright 
ſtem, growing ſingle on its root, and is full of juice; its leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the cocciferous palm-tree. Its head ſhoots 
forth into a vaſt number of branches, which being cut off, cr 
an inciſion made therein, they hang up a proper veſſel to receive 
the tears or juice which flow from the wound; this is uſed by the 
Indians inſtead of wine, and eaſily intoxicates. It is ſweet when 
new, but turns ſour in a few days; nor do the reſt of the branches 
which eſcape unhurt ever fail of bearing fruit. 

E, a diphthong or double vowel. —It was anciently written an? 

pronounced like A and E ſeparately, and ſometimes like 
D; but at preſent it-is pronounced as a ſingle E, whicu, 
often uſed in its ſtead. 
With regard to the uſe of the diphthong Æ in Engliſh worde, 
authors are far from being agreed, ſome inſiſting that it ought 
to be retained in all technical words derived from the Greek or 
Latin; while others, on the contrary, maintain that it thould 
never be uſed, except in words which retain their original torm 
in every other particular. Therefore whatever articles the rcaccs 
finds omitted under , he is deſired to look for under E. 

ACEA, in antiquity, ſolemn games celebrated in gina, in 
honour of /Eacus, from whom they derived their name. 

DES, in antiquity, a houſe or temple, and was commonly joined 
to ſome other word to determine its ſignification, as ædes Fett, 
the temple of Jupiter, ædes pacis, the temple of peace, &c.—- 
There is however ſome difference between des ſacra, and tem- 
plum; for the latter fignified a place conſccrated by the augurs z 
whereas the former was a place conſecrated to ſome deity, but 
not by the augurs. 

ZZDILES (from ædes, a houſe or temple ; becauſe they had the 
care of all ſtructures in general) Koman magiſtrates, inveſted 
with the power of ſuperintending the buildings both holy and 
prophane, whether public or private. : 
Beſides the care of buildings, the Ædiles inſpected the high-ways 
and public places, aquaducts, &c. took care that the weights 
and meaſures were juſt, and determined the prices of provifiens 3 
took cognizance of debauches that were uſual in taverns 3 > 
niſhed lewd women, and ſuch as frequented gaming-hou es 5 
and kept the orders of the people which Were depoſited in * 

temple of Ceres. It was allo part of their office to review . 
medies, and other pieces of wit; and they were obliged to e 
hibit magnificent games to the people, at their own RE, . 
Theſe offices which rendered the AÆdiles fo confiderabie, | 5 
longed at firft to the Adiles plebeii, Ædiles of the people: 


they 


ee 
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they were only two in number, and officiated at the ſame 
time with the tribunes of the people, with whom they were 
choſen every year. But the ſenate ordering them to exhibit 
magnificent games, on account of the tribunes obtaining a con- 
ſulſhip for the people, and the partricians a prætor of their own 
order, they excuſed themſelves on account of the prodigious 
expence. The patricians, who had for ſome time deſired to 
have a ſhare in the ædilate, offered to defray the expence, pro- 
vided they might be admitted to the office of the Ædiles. Ac- 
cordingly their offers were accepted, and M. Favius Camillus, 
being then dictator, created two new /Ediles out of thepatricians, 
about the year of Rome 385. They were called Ædiles curulis, 
becauſe they had the honour of fitting in a curule chair, adorned 
with ivory; whereas the other AÆdiles ſat only upon benches. 
The curule Xdiles had a ſhare in all the offices of plebeian . 
diles, but their principal employ was to take care of the celebra- 
tion of the grand Roman games, and to exhibit plays, and 
ſhews of gladiators to the people. They alſo took care that no 
religious worſhip ſhould be introduced into public br private 
aſſemblies, nor no new doctrine taught, without an order from 
the pontifices. | 
Some time after Julius Cæſar created two new Adiles out of 
the patricians, to take care of the corn. They were called A- 
diles cereales, from Ceres, whom the heathens honoured as the 
goddeſs who preſided over the corn.— There were alſo Adiles 
in the municipal cities, who had the ſame authority with thoſe 
at Rome. 

AGILOPS *, in ſurgery, an abſceſs between the great canthus 
and the noſe, —Before it breaks it is called an Anchilops. 


* A, from at, a goat, and uv} an eye, becauſe thoſe afflited 
with this diſorder are ſaid to have a caſt of their eye reſembling 
that of a goat. 


In the beginning of this diſorder, a tumor with, and ſometimes 
without an inflammation, often appears ſuperficially ; and at o- 
ther times ſeated ſo deep, that unleſs the part is prefled with the 
finger it cannot be perceived. The matter contained in this 
tumor is ſo ſharp and purulent, that it corrodes not only the 
ſkin, but even the lachrymal duQts, the fat ſeated near the ſinuſ- 
ſes of the eye, and ſometimes the bones called oſſa plana, and 
even the adjacent bones of the noſe, where it frequently cauſes 
a dangerous caries. Sometimes the inferior and ſuperior Jachry- 
mal ducts are ſo totally eroded, that the tears, mixed with the 
matter, continually low into the eye, from the puncta la- 
chrymalia, and at laſt cauſe a true fiſtula lachrymalis. But of- 
tentimes tears only trickle from the eye, when it is properly 
enough called an Epiphora, 
As the inflammatory /Egilops rather tends to ſuppuration than 
rcſolution, it muſt be brought to maturation as faſt as poſſible, 
leſt by delay it ſhould degenerate into a troubleſome fiſtula. 
The applications proper for this purpoſe are emollient cataplaſms, 
or plaiſters of diachylon with the gums. But as ſoon as the 
matter is known to be formed, the lower part of the tumor 
ſhould be opened with a knife or lancet, and the matter being 
preſſed out, the abſceſs muſt be carefully deterged with the 
oleum philoſophorum, a digeſtive ointment, or with honey of 
roſes, with a litde myrrh, ægyptiacum, or red precipitate, and 
then the ulcer muſt be healed with ſome proper balſam. But 
if the abſceſs bre:ks ſpontaneouſly, as it often does, and the 
aperture is fo ſmali that the matter cannot diſcharge itſelf, it 
ought immediately to be enlarged with a piece of prepared 
ſpunge, or gentian root, or with the knife; after which it muſt 
be treated in the manner above deſcribed. It the bone be found 
to be carious, it will be proper to dreſs it with lint dipt in ſpi 
it of vitriol, or of ſulphur ; or inſtead of thoſe the powder or 
ellence of cuphorbium may be uſed, and over the dreſſings a 
compreſs dipt in lime-water, or ſome cooling liquor muſt be ap- 
plied, till the caries is removed, and the wound fit for healing. 
The caries may ſometimes be ſcraped off with the rugine; but 
the” actual cautery applied through a proper cannula, forwards 
the cure ſuprizingly; the ulcer afterwards will be healed by bal- 
ſamics. Heifter. « 
GIS *, in antiquity, the ſhield and buckler of jupiter and pallas. | 
The word is derived from dig, de., a ſhe-goat ; becauſe Jove 
is ſaid to have covered his buckler with the ſkin of amalthea, the 
goat, which had ſuckled him. 
AGOLETHRON F, the name of a plant, which Pliny ſays 
grows in Pontus, whoſe flowers, in a moiſt ſpring, acquire a 
poiſonous quality, 


* The word is derived from dig, a goat, zue, deſtruction, be- 
cauſe it is deſtructive to cattle, particularly goats, 
Tournefort deſctibes a plant by the name of Chamerededendy:s 
Pontica, maxima, meſpili folio, fore lutes, which he takes to be 
the Agolethron of Pliny, and which he met with in Aſia. 
He tells us that the inhabitants of thoſe parts have a tradition, 
probably founded on repeated obſervations, that the honey 
which the bees extract from the flowers of this plant, ſtupifies 
thoſe who eat it, and inclines them to vomit. This is conform- 
able to what Dioſcorides and Pliny relate of the honey extract- 
ed from the Ægolethron. | 
AOYPTIACUM Ungrentum, in pharmacy, the name of a com- 
poſition originally aſcribed to Meſue, and has been received by 


AQUINOCTIAL, &c. 


ERA“, in chronology, otherwiſe called an Epccha, is a continu- 


AER 


moſt of the diſpenſatoties which have been wrote ſince, without 

any material alteration, | 

It is compounded of verdigreaſe, honey and vinegar, boiled to a 

proper conſiſtence.— The ſcum of this ointment is called e 

Agyptiacum, Egyptian honey. — Chiturgical writers recom - 

mend it as an admirable detergent, and very proper to keep 

down fungaus excreſcences in ulcers ; but it is too corroſive, 
except lowered according to the citcumſtances of the caſe, 

It would perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to account for the name 

of this ointment, becauſe none of the ingredients bear any ana- 

logy to Agypt. Aetius, however, obſcrves that a certain .- 

gyptian made uſe of a medicine in the cure of an achor, wherein 

verdigreaſe was a principal ingredient z from whence probably 

the name may owe its origin. Dr. Quincy fays it takes its name 

on ” duſky colour, wherein it reſembles that of the natives of 
St. 

ENIGMA (dye, from du., an obſcure ſpeech) a propoſition 
expreſſed in obſcure, and often contradictory terms, to puzzle 
or exerciſe the mind in ſolving it. 

AOLIPILE *, an hydraulic inſtrument, conſiſting of a hollow, 
copper ball, in 2 is inſerted a ſlender - neck or pipe, with a 
very ſmall orifice, from whence (the veſſel being pattly filled 
_ water, and heated) there iſſues a vapour with prodigious 
violence, 


* It derives its name from the fable of Zolus, the god of winds» 
who was diſcribed, as having his palace in the caves, and lock- 
ing up the winds in the hollows of the mountains. The word li. 


terally ſignifies © the gates of ZEolus' (' Any aaa) becauſe of the 
ſimilitude of its effect. 


The body of this inſtrument conſiſts of two parts, 
Plate II. Fig. 7) ſoldered together. On the upper part is faſten- 
ed the pipe CD, whoſe oritice at D is about or i part of an 
inch in diameter. — The way to fill it with water is, to ſet it 
firſt, whilſt empty, on the fire, till it is red-hot, whereby all 
the air will be driven out; then take it off the fire, and hold t 
pipe D under water; and the preſſure of the atmoſphere l 
cauſe the water to flow into the ball. 

If after this, the Molipile be laid on or before the fire, till the 
veſſel and water be very much heated, the water being rarified 
into a kind of momentary air, will be driven out through the 
orifice of the pipe with great noiſe and violence. The ſtronger 
the fre, the better will be the ſteam, and the more forcibly will 
it ly out, and it will continue this ſurprizing blaſt, till the wa- 
ter is wholly evacuated ; then the noiſe ceafes, and a fine ſtill 
aura follows the ſteam.— Great care ſhould be taken that the 
hole at D be not ſtopped in putting the inſtrument on the fire; 
tor if that ſhould happen, the olipile will burſt with a very 
great exploſion, and may occaſion conſiderable miſchief. 
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A and B (ſce 


AQUATION, EQUATION. 
AQUATOR, EQUATOR. 
AQUILIBRIUM, See J EQUILIBRIUM. 
AQUINOX, EQUINOSX. 


EQUINOCTIAL, Kc. 


ation of time, beginning, from fome certain point, as from a 
root, and continually proceeding: forward, without beginning 
again, 

Scaliger derives the word from A, which he obſerves was uſed 
among the ancients for an article or item in an account ; and in 
time come to ſtand for the ſum or number itſelf. From ra the 
plural of Z's, came, by corruption Ara, Aram, in the ſingular, 

For the different Mra's or Epochas, ſee EPOC HA. 

ERARIUM“, in antiquity, the public treaſury of the Roman 
common- wealth. 

* The word is derived from At, Eris, copper, that being the on- 
ly money in uſe before the year of Rome 485. 

AERIAL (from «ng, air) ſomething that conſiſts 
tion to the air. 

AERIAL Tides. See TIDES. 

AERIAL Perſpective, is the art of giving a due diminution or de- 
gradation to the firength of the light, ſhade and colours ot 
objects, according to their different diſtances, the quantity of 
light which falls on them, and the medium through which they 
are ſeen. | 
As the eye does not judge of the diſtance of objects entirely by 
their apparent ſize, but alſo by their ſtrength of colours, and 
diſtinction of parts; fo it is not ſufficient to give an object its 
due apparent bulk according to the rules of ſtcrevgraphy, unleſs 
at the ſame time it be expreſſed with that proper faintneſs and 
degradation of colour which the diſtance requires. 

Thus if the figure of a man at a diſtance, were painted of a pro- 
per magnitude for the place, but with too great a diſtinction of 
parts, or too ſtrong colours, it would appear to ſtand forward, 
and ſcem proportionally leſs, ſo as to repreſent a dwarf ſituated 
nearer the eye, and out of the plane on which the painter in- 
tended it ſhould ſtand. ; 
By the original colour of an object is meant that colour which 
it exhibits to the eye when duly expoſed to it in a full open uni- 
form light, at ſuch a moderate diſtance as to be clearly and diſ- 
tinAly teen.— This colour receives an alteration from many 
cauſes, the principal of which are the following. 
1. From the objects being removed to a greater diſtance 2 
ine 


of, or has rela- 
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the eye, whereby the rays of light which it reflects, are leſs vi- 
vid, and the colour becomes more diluted, and tinged; in fome 
meaſure, by the faint bluiſh caſt, or with the dimneſs or hazineſs 
of the body of air through which the rays paſs. 

2. From the greater or leſs degree of light with which the ob- 
ject is enlightened 3 the ſame original colour having a different 
appearance in the ſhade, from what it has in the light, although 


at an equal diſtance from the eye, and fo in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the light or ſhade. 


3. From the colour of the light itſelf which falls upon it; whe- 


ther it be from the reflection of coloured light from any adjacent 
object, or by its paſſage through a coloured medium; which 
will exhibit a colour compounded of the original colour of the 
object, and the other accidental colours which the light brings 
with it. | "Wy 
4. From the poſition of the ſurface of the object, or of its ſeve- 
ral parts with reſpect to the eye; ſuch parts of it appearing more 
lively and diſtinct than thoſe which are ſeen obliquely. 
5. From the cloſeneſs or openneſs of the place where the object 
is ſituated ; the light being much more variouſly directed and re- 
flected within a room, than in the open air. | ; 
6. Some original colours naturally refle& light in a greater 
proportion than others, though equally expoſed to the ſame de- 
rees of it ; whereby their degradation at ſeveral diſtances will 
different fram that of other colours which reflect leſs light. 
From theſe ſeveral cauſes it happens that the colours of objects 
are ſeldom ſeen pure and unmixed, but generally arrive at the 
eye broken and ſoftened by each other ; and therefore, in paint- 
ing, where the natural appearances of objects are tobe deſcribed, 
all hard or ſharp colouring ſhould be carefully avoided. 
A painter, therefore, who would ſucceed in Aerial perſpective, 
ought carefully to ſtudy the effects which diſtance, or the diffe- 
rent degrees of, or colours of light, have on each particular 
original colour, to know how its appearance or ſtrength is chang- 
ed in the ſevetal circumſtances above mentioned, and repreſent 
it accordingly ; ſo that in a picture of various coloured objects, 
he may be able to give each original colour its own proper di- 
minution or degradation, according to its place. 
Now, as all objects in a picture are proportioned to thoſe placed 
in the front; ſo in aerial perſpective, the ſtrength of light, and 
the brightneſs of the colours of objects cloſe to the picture, muſt 
ſerve as a ſtandard, with reſpect to which, all the ſame colours 
at different diſtances, muſt have a proportional degradation in 
like circumſtances. | | 
In order, therefore, to give any colour its proper diminution in 
proportion to its diſtance, it ought to be known what the ap- 
pearance of that colour would be, were it cloſe to the picture, re- 
gard being had to that degree of light which is choſen as the 
principal light of the picture. For it any colour ſhould be made 
too bright for another, or for the general colours imployed in 
the reſt of the picture, it will appear too glaring, ſeem to ſtart 
out of its place, and throw a flatneſs and damp upon the reſt of 


the work; or, as the painters expreſs it, the brightneſs of that 


colour will kill the reſt. 

AEREOLOGICE (from de, air, and xy a word, diſſertation, 
or treatiſe) that part of medicine which treats of air, and explains 
its properties and uſes, in the animal œconotny, and its efficacy 
in preſetving or reſtoring health. 

AEREOMANCY (from ant, air, and uae, divination) a ſpecies 
of divination in uſe among the ancients, performed by means 
of air, and the various Phænomena happening in that element. 

AEREOMETRY (from a, air, and gere- to meaſure) the art of 
meaſuring the air.— The word is rarely uſed at preſent, Pneu- 
matics being the general word uſed to expreſs that branch of phi- 
loſophy. 

ARUGO, ruſt of any metal, particularly of copper, called ver- 
digreaſe. See VERDIGREASE, 

AS, Copper. See COPPER. 

As um, a chemical preparation made of thin leaves of copper, 
ſulphur, and nitre placed in a crucible layer upon layer, or as the 
chemiſts ſay, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, and ſet in a charcoal fire 
till the ſulphur is wholly conſumed. 

It is chiefly uſed in colouring glaſs, to which it gives a beauti- 
ful tincture. 

ASCHYNOMENOQOUS plants (ai9yprluad- from aicoXivouni, tO be 
aſhamed) thoſe plants which are generally called ſenſative, or 
ſenſible plants, as giving ſome tokens of ſenſe: They are ſuch 
whoſe frame and conſtitution is ſo nice and tender, that on the 
touch or leaſt preſſure of one's hand they will contract their 
leaves as if ſenſible of the touch. 

AXSTUARY, A/\uarinm, in Geography, fignifies an arm of the 
ſea which runs a good way into the Jand. 

ESTUARY, in phylic, is the name of ſeveral inſtruments, contri- 
ved to convey heat to the whole, or particular parts of the bo- 
dy. Blancard explains it a vapour-bath, which is but one ſpe- 
cies of Eſtuary. 

AE THER: (der, from 2%, to burn; becauſe ſome of the anci- 
ents ſuppoſe! it to be of the nature of fire) in philoſophy, a very 
thin, elaſtic fluid, readily pervading the pores of all bodies, and 
by its elaſticity expanded through all the heavens. 
As this Ether is only hypothetical, it is no wonder that philoſo- 
phers ſhould differ with regard to its nature and properties; ſome 
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will have it of a elementary nature, and diſtinguiſhed from o- 
ther bodies only by its tenuity, &c. whilſt others look upon it 24 
another ſpecies, and not elementary; but rather a ſort of filth 
element, of a pure, more refined, and ſpirituous nature, than 
the ſubſtances about our earth, and void of the common affecti- 
ons thereof, as gravitys &c. 
It is ſurpriſing to obſerve how very fond ſome philoſophers are 
of this ſubtile Ether; one accounts for the cauſe of gravity 
thereby, another for muſcular motion, a third for electticit 
a fourth derives animal ſpirits from it, and a fifth elementary ke: 
In ſhort, we want nothing but the proof of ſuch an Ether to 
account for almoſt every thing by it. But is it not a prepoſtet- 
ous method of proceeding to account for any thing by a principle 
in itſelf unaccountable, and utterly unknown ? 
But, ſuppoſe the exiſtence of this ther could be proved, we 
ſhould ſtill be at a loſs to account for the material cauſe of this 
prodigious elaſtic power in the particles of it ; we ſhould indeed 
advance three or four ſteps higher on the infinite ladder, but 
ſhould be equally non-plus'd with the mechanical cauſe of elaſti- 
City then, as we are at preſent with gravity. 
Beſides, it is evident by experiments, that this power which ac- 
tuates bodies, whatever it be, is not either ſolely attractive or 
repulſive ; but produces both the different effects in different 
circumſtances and diſtances. Thus the magnet at one diſtance, 
moves the needle towards itſelf; at another diſtance, it cauſes it 
to recede, or move the contrary way. This power in iron is 
attractive, if touched on the magnet in onedireRion ; but if in 
a contrary, it becomes repulſive. "The ſame ambiguous proper- 
ties of this power obtains in electricity, and undoubtedly in all 
other kinds of attractions. Therefore, before we endeavour to 
find out a power, ſpirit, or Æther, that ſhall move bodies cither 
by attraction or repulſion, it is previouſly neceſſary to diſcover 
an agent that ſhall do both; for ſuch a principle is, at preſent, 
the deſideratum to out further adyances in the reſearch of natural 
cauſes. 

ETHER, in chemiſtry, is an extremely light and penetrating fluid, 
made of ſpirit of wine deprived of its phlegm by diſtillation with 
oil of vitriol, and then precipitating the ſulphureous gas with an 
alcali.— The reader may ſee the whole proceſs for making this 
ætherial fluid, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Numb. 461. 

This ætherial ſpirit is one of the moſt noble, and uſeful men- 
ſtruums in all chemiſtry ; for all eſſences and eſſential oils arc 
extracted by it immediately, without the mediation of fire, from 
woods, barks, roots, herbs, flowers, berries, ſeeds, &c. Thus, 
from caſtor may be extracted an oil, ſweeter than that of cinna- 

- mon; allo, the true oil of ſaffron, &c. For if you pour on the in- 
gredient, in a proper veſſel, a ſpoonful or two of the ztherial 
liquor, and after it has ſtood an hour in a cold place, fill up 

the veſſel with cold water, you will ſce the effential oil 
ſwimming upon the water, which may be eaſily ſeparated by 
the funnel. Of this eſſential oil, one drop only upon a lump 
of ſugar manifeſts to the taſte, &c. the medicinal virtues of the 
plant, exquiſitely drawn out, comprehended in this eſſence. 
In like manner the eſſential oils of exotics are eaſily extracted. 
— It is not however a true eſſential oil but an exceſſive ſtrong 
tincture, or eſſence. | 

ATHERIAL, of, or belonging to the Ather 

ETHEREAL oil, in chemiſtry, is a fine ſubtile cſſential oil, ap- 
proaching to the nature of a ſpirit. 

ATHIOPS MINERALIS, Ethiops mineral. A medicine com- 
pounded of mercury and ſulphur.— It is prepared either with or 
without fire. 

The method of making the Æthiops with fire, is to melt any 
quantity of ſulphur in an unglazed earthen veſſel over the fire, 
and mix with it, during the fuſion, an equal quantity of mercu- 
ry revived from cinnabar, by means of an iron ſpatula, After 
which, the mixture muſt be ſet on fire, to conſume the ſulphur, 
and the remaining maſs which is black, friable and heavy, 1s 
the Æthiops mineral. 

The Æthiops without fire, is made by rubbing equal parts of 
crude mercury and flowers of ſulphur together in an iron or 
glaſs mortar, till they are intirely encorporated into a black 
powder. 

Various are the accounts given of this medicine by authors, 
ſome recommend it in all foulneſſes of the ſkin, old ulcers, every 
ſpecies of the venereal diſeaſe, and all agree that it is effectual a- 
gainſt worms. But Boerhaave is of a very different opinion $ith 
regard to the virtues of this medicine. He afficms, that it cannot 
enter the lacteal veſſels, but is diſcharged out of the inteſtines 25 
it goes in; however, if it be attended with very good fortune, be 
ſays, it may poſlibly kill worms, and that this is all the effect it 
can poſſibly have. oY 

ATHioPs ANTIMONAL1S, the name of a powerful medicine 
deſcribed by Dr. Cockburn. The method of preparing it 18 33 
follows. 8 : £2 
Flux equal parts of antimeny and fex-ſalt in a crucible for an 
hour, then let the matter cool, break the crucible and ew 
off the ſcoria, then rub equal parts of the regulus, made in tts 
manner, and mercury together, till they are incorporated. 3 
This is a noble medicine, and will cure moſt chronica] diſorde: 
of the ſkin, and is admirable in all ſorts of obſtructions. Hence 
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diſeaſes, and many chronical diſtempers, which are out of the] which it ou 


reach of other medicines. 

X®TIOLOGY *, in medicine, that part of the theory of phyſic, 
which explains the cauſes of diſeaſes, and their concomitant 
ſymptoms. [ ; 

* Aurich yl, from aria, cauſe, and ., a word, or diſſertation. 

ATITES “, in natural hiſtory, a tophaceous cruſtrated ſtone, 
of a dark, ruſſet, or ath-colour, and generally of an oval fi- 
gure, hollow within ide, and big or pregnant, as it were, with 
another ſtone rattling in its womb. 


* The term is derived from d, an eagle; becauſe it was former 
ly ſuppoſed to be found in the eagle's neſt. 


There are many wonderful virtues aſcribed to this ſtone by Ga- 
len, Pliny, &c. but they ſeem to be entirely founded on ſuper- 
ſtition and fancy, and accordingly it is very rarely, if ever uſed 
in the preſent practice of phy ſic. 6 ; 

AFFECTION, affe#9, in phyſic, ſignifies a diſorder that all, or 
any part of the body is affected with, or ſuffers, Thus affectio 
colica, ſignifies the colic, &c. ; 

AFFERRORS, in law, ſignifies thoſe who are appointed in court- 
lects, &c. to moderate the fines of thoſe who have committed 
faults which are arbitrarily puniſhable, and for which no expreſs 
penalty is preſcribed by ſtatute, 

AFFETTO, or AFFE I" TUOSO, in muſic, ſignifies that the part 
muſt be performed in a tender, moving, and affecting manner. 

AFFIANCE, in law, is the plighting of troth between a man and 
a woman, upon an agreement of marriage to be executed be- 
tween them. 

AFFIDAVIT, in law, is an.oath in writing, ſworn before ſome 

erſon who hath authority to take ſuch oath; and the true place 
of abode, and addition, of any perſon who ſhall make an affidavit, 
is to be inſerted int his affidavit. 

AFFINITY, (from, ad to, and fints, boundary; becauſe the 
boundary of one family approaches to that of the other) a rela- 
tion contracted by marriage; in oppoſition to conſanguinity, 
which fignifies a relation by blood. 

AFFIRMATION (#@ffirmario, from ad, and firmo, to affirm, or 
alledge) the declaring or alledging the truth or reality of ſome 
propoſition ot thing. ; 

Arri2 MATION, in grammar, is what we uſually call a verb; 
becauſe the office of that part of ſpeech is to expreſs what we 
arm, or attribute to any ſtrbject. Thus Petrus vivit, Peter 
lives, is an affirmation, but Petrus vivens, Peter living, is not 
an affirmation, unleſs % be added, as Petrus et 11ers, Peter 
is living; becauſe that affirmation which is in vit, is taken a- 
way by making uſe of the participle vivens. 

AFFIRMATION, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies an indulgence allowed 
to Quakers, who, in caſes where an oathis required, may make 
a ſolemn affirmation, that what they ſay is true; and if they 
make a falſe affirmation, they are ſubject to the penalties of per- 
jury; but this relates only to the oaths of allegiance, and on 
public occaſions z for in criminal caſes, & c. they are not ſuffer- 
ed to give teſtimony. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in logic, is applied to a propoſition or ſy llo- 
gilm which aſſerts an afhrmation. 

In affirmative propoſitions we aſſert one thing to belong to ano- 
ther, and as it were unite them in thought and word ; and the 
p:edicate is always taken in its whole comprehenſion, that is, e- 
very eſſential part and attribute of it is affirmed, concerning the 
{uljeR; as when I ſay © a true chriſtian is an honeft man; “' every 
tung concerning honeſty is affirmed concerning a true chriſtian. 
Aſktmative propoſitions or ſyllogiſms, are ſubdivided into uni- 
verſal and particular. An univerſal aftirmative ſyllogiſm, is 
where one idea is proved univerſally to agree with another, 
and may be univerſally affirmed of it; as © every fin deſerves 
death ; Every unlawful with is a ſin ; Therefore every uniaw- 
ful with deſerves death. Particular affirmative ſyllogiſins may 
eaily be underſtood from what has been ſaid of univerſal. 

In Latin and Engliſh two negatives make an affirmative, as“ no 
mn is not mortal; that is + man is mortal ;* but in Greek, 
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a rex] magnitude, or what is greater than nothing; in oppoſition 


* 


the quantity it is prefixed to, is affirmative. It is marked thus 
+. See CHARACTER. 

ArtLATUS (from ad, and flatus, a blaſt) in phyſic, a vaporr, 
or, as the country people call it, a Blaſt, which aſfects the body 
wih ſome ſudden or dangerous diſtemper. 

AFORISTING, the laying waſte a piece of ground, and turning 
tinto a foreſt. | | 

AFFRONTE x, in heraldry, is applied to animals borne in an eſ- 
cutcheon, facing, or having the ir heads turned towards each other. 

* The word is French, and derived from the Latin ad, to, and 

ATE 77, forehead, ; | 

"C1E.R-BIRTH, in anatomy, the coats or membranes which 
note the ſortus in the uterus. | 
I is generally excluded after the foetus like a ſecond delivery, 
dom whence it derives its name. 

In order to the extracting of this, the ſunis umbilicalis muſt be 
ently drawn forwards ; but great care muſt be taken to uſe no 
„elence, left. the placenta ſhould adhere to the uterus, from 
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ght to be gently ſeparated, yet none of it leſt behin4, 
for that often proves of dangerous conſequence. 


AFTER- PAINS, in midwifry, are great pains in the loins, groins, 

&c. after delivery. 
They are ſeldom dangerous, unleſs heightened by a detention of 
the lochia; which, in this caſe, ought, by all means, to be pro- 
moted.— They ſeem too proceed from a diſtention of the liga- 
ments of the uterus during the time of delivery; and a proper 
regimen, with the obſervance of a due poſture, uſually effects 
the cure, without having recourſe to any particular medicine, 
— The free uſe of oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, troches 
of myrrha, &c. are often preſcribed aſter delivery to prevent 
or cure thoſe pains, and generally with good ſucceſs, 

AFTER-MATH, in huſbandry, ſignifies the ſecond graſs, or 
that which ſprings up after mowing. 

J * * . 1 S 

AGA, in the Furkich language, ſignifies a powerſul man, a lord, 
or a commander; alſo a ſtick, which, on extraordinary occaſi- 
ons, they hold in their hand, as a token of command. When 
the word follows the genitive, inſtead of Aga, they ſay Agaſi, 
as Serai Agaſi, Kiſlar Agaſi, &c. 

AGA PEG, or AG APH (from 4x, love) love feaſts, in uſo 

among the primitive chriſtians, to keep up an harmony and con- 
cord among them, 
The Agapæ, were originally of ſo great ſervice in the chriſtian 
church, that they became the envy and admiration of the hea- 
thens : but the beſt inititutions may be made ſubſervient to the 
worſt of purpoſes, of which this is but too plain an inſtance. 
Theſe love-fteaſts, during the three firſt centuries, were held in 
the church, without ſcandal or offence ; but at length they 
were jultly taxed with impurity z which produced a reforma- 
tion. the kiſs of peace, with which the ceremony uſed to end, 
was no longer given between the two ſexes; and it was exprefs- 
ly forbidden to have any beds or couches for the conveniency of 
thoſe who were diſpoſed to eat more at their caſe. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions, the abuſes committed at thoſe meet- 
ings became fo notorious, that they were ſolemnly condemned 
at the councils of Laodicea and Carthage. 

AGARICUS, Agaric, in botany, is a kind of fungus, found 
upon the trunks and large branches of ſeveral trees; but chiefly 
upon the larch-tree, called by the Latins Larix, and upon ſcve- 
ral forts of oaks. 

Some take it for an excreſcence or tumor, produced from a diſ- 
eaſe in the tree: But M. Lournefort makes no ſcruple of pla- 
cing it with other fungi among the plants. It is ſuppoſed, that 
what is brought to us from the Levant, which is the beſt, comes 
from Tartary. That which does not grow upon the larch-tree, 
but upon oaks, beaches, &c. is a bad fort, and ſhould never 
be uſed in phylic, 

Agaric is &vided into male and female. The male is of a 
rough and uneven ſuperficies, its inner ſubſtance very fibrous, 
ligneous, not eal1ly leparatcd, ponderous, and of various co— 
lours, but not white. "The female, on the contr 'ry, has a fine 
ſmooth ſuperficics of a brown colour, and under that a white 
friable ſubſtance, eaſily reduced into powder, and conſequently 
light and porous: Both. of them taſte ſweet at firtt upon the 
tongue, but leave a bitterneſs and acridneſs behind them, eſpe- 
clally the male, which is only uſed in dying; and perhaps this 
is what never grows upon the larch tree. 

Agaric appcars to have been in high elteem among the ancients, 
however diſregarded 55 the moderns for good reaſons, It is ve— 
ry flow in operation, à d, by its long ſtay in the ſtomach, cx- 
cites vomiting, or, at leaſt inſupportable nauſcas, followed by 
ſweats, faintings, and a long weakneſs, with a latting averfion 
to all kinds ot 102d. 

M. Boiduc, obtained a good quantity of volatile, and a little 
eſſential fait, from a diſtillation of avaric : And hom the caput 
mortuum, a fmal! quantity of fixed ſalt. 

AGARICUS is alſo a name for the marga candida, or white ſtone 
mar], 

AGATE, or AGAT. See ACHATES. 

AGE, properly fignifies the natural duration of human life.—It 
alſo imports a certain ſtate or portion of life, which is divided 
into different Ages, viz. infancy, youth, manhood, and old Age, 


! * Infancy, or childhood, extends as far as the 14th year, Youth 
\PFIRMATIVE Sign, in algebra, &c. is that which ſhews that y, or childhood, e go ws, , 


adoleſcence, or the Age of puberty, from fourteen to twenty- 
five. Manhood, or the virile Ave, begins attwenty- five, and ter- 
minates at fifty, being ſucceeded by old Age, which is the laſt; 
though ſome again ſubdivide this into two, calling it decrep:d 
Ago after ſcventy- five. 

AGE in chronology, is the ſame as century, or the term of an 
hundred years. | | 
Ancicntly an Age was only thirty years, but was afterwards 
extended to an hundred ; and Servius upon Virgil obſerves, that 
an Age was ſymetimcs taken for thirty, and ſometimes lor an 
hundred years, 3 

AGF, is alſo uſed with regard to the time elapſed ſince the creation. 
Thus the time preceding the birth of Chriſt is generally divided 
into fix Ages. The firſt, extends from the creation to the deluge, 
and contains 1656 years. —T he ſecond, fromthe deluge to Abra- 
bham's coming into the promiſed land, in the year of the world 
2095, and contains 439 years. TO, he third, from Abraham's 
ettling in the promiſed land to the echiverance of the Heprews 
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but of Egypt, in the year of the world 2525, containing 430 


years.— The fourth, from the going out of Egypt to the foun- 
dation of Solomon's temple, in the year of the world 2992, 
containing 467 years. — The fifth, from the foundation of the 
*temple to the Babylonifh captivity, in the year of the world 
3416, containing 424 years.—The ſixth, from the Babyloniſh 
captivity to the birth of Chrift, in the year of the world 4000, 
and four yeatfs after the vulgar zra, including 584 years. | 
The ages of the world may very naturally be reduced to the three 
following grand epocha's. 1. The age of the law of nature, or 
from Adam to Moſes, which, according to the Jews, conſiſted 
of 2447 years; according to Scaliger, of 2452 ; and according to 
Uher, of 2513.—2. The age of the Jewiſh law, or from Moſes 
to Chriſt. This, according to the Jews, conſiſted of 1 312 years; 
according to Scaliger, of 1 508; and according to Uſher, of 
1491.— 3. The age of grace, or from Chriſt to the preſent time, | 
of which there have elapſed 1750 years; but this is alſo diſputed | 
by chronologers ; for if we follow Petavius, who places the birth 
of Chriſt four years before the vulgar æta, the current year ſhould : 
be 1754; according to Capella, 1756; and according to Baro- 
nius and Scaliger, 1753. 

The ancient Romans divided the time into three ages. 1. The 


obſcure or uncertain age, which terminated at the time of the 


deluge in Greece, which happened in the reign of Ogyges king 
of Attica.— 2. The heroic or fabulous age, which terminated 
at the firſt olympaid. 3. The hiftorical, which began at the 
building of Rome. | 

The poets divide the world into four ages, viz. the golden, the 
filver, the brazen, and the iron age. 

The Eaſt-Indians alſo divide the time fince the creation.into four 
ages, but their accounts are very extravagant. The firſt they 
repreſent as a kind of golden age, which, they ſay, continued 
1,728,000 years. In this age the god Brahma was born, the 
men were all giants, exempt from diſeaſes, and lived in a ſtate 
of innocence, to the age of 400 years. In the ſecond age, which 
continued 1,292,000 years, their god Rajas was born, vice Crept 
into the world, mens lives were reduced to 300 years, and their | 
ſize retrenched proportionally. During the third age, which 
laſted 864,000 years, vice increaſed, and men only attained to 
200 years. The fourth is the preſent, or that in which we now 
live, of which 4851 years are already elapſed, and the life of man 
ſunk no leſs than one fourth of its original duration. Theſe 
numbers added together, amount to 3,888,851 years, which, ac- 
cording to them have elapſed ſince the creation. 


AGE, in law, fignifics a certain period, or time of life, when a 


perſon is capable of performing certain things, which he was in- 
capable of before for want of age. 

Thus at fourteen a man is ſaid to be at the age of diſcretion ; 
and at twenty-one, at full age. At twelve years of age he may 
be bound to appearance before the ſheriffs and coroner, for en- 
quiry after robberies : at fourteen he may conſent to matrimony, 
chuſe his guardian, and claim his lands held in ſocage. 


* D . * 
A woman is dowable at nine years ef age; for then, or within 


half a year after, ſhe is able promereri datem, & virum ſuſtinere : 


At twelve ſhe is able to ratify and confirm a former conſent 
given to matrimony ; at fourteen ſhe may receive her lands into 
her own hands, and be out of ward, if ſhe be at that age at her 
anceſtor's death; at ſixteen ſhe ſhall be out of ward, though ſhe 
was under ſourteen at the death of het anceſtor ; at twenty-one 
ſhe is able to alienate her lands and tenements. 


Ack of a herſe, This is known from his teeth, hoof, coat, tail, 


and cars. > 

The firſt year he has only ſmall grinders and gatherers, of a 
brightiſh colour, which are called foal's teeth. The ſecond year 
he changes his four foremoſt teeth; viz. two above, and two 
below, and they appear browner and bigger than the reſt. The 
third year he changes the teeth next theſe, leaving no apparent 
foal's teeth before, but two above, and two below, on each fide, 
which are all bright and ſmall. The fourth year, he changes 
the teeth next theſe, and leaves no more foal's teeth before, but 
one above and below on each ſide. The fifth year his foremoſt 
teeth are all changed, and the tuſhes on each fide is complete; 
and thoſe which ſucceed the laſt foal's teeth are hollow, with a 
ſmall black ſpeck in the middle, which is called the mark in a 
horſe's mouth, and continues till he is eight years old. The 
ſixth year there appears new tuſhes, near which 1s viſible ſome 
young fleſh, at the bottom of the tuſh; the tuſhes being white, 
ſmall, thort, and ſharp. The ſeventh year his teeth are at their 
full growth, and the mark in his mouth appears very plain. At 
eight all his teeth are full, plain, and ſmooth, and the black 
mark but juſt diſcernable ; the tuſhes looking more yellow than 
ordinary. The ninth his foremoſt teeth ſhew longer, broader, 
yellower, and fouler than before, the mark quite diſappearing, 
and the tuſhes bluntiſh. At ten no holes are felt on the inſide 
of the upper tuſhes, which, till then, are eaſily felt. At eleven 
his teeth are very long, yellow, black, and foul, and ſtand di- 
rectly oppoſite each other. At twelve the teeth of his upper 
jaw hang, over thoſe of his under. At thirteen his tuſhes are 
worn almoſt cloſe to his chaps, if he has been much ridden ; 0- 
therwiſe they will be long, black, and foul. 

2. With regard to the hoof. If it be ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, 
and well ſounding, it is a fign of youth ; but if, on the contrary, 


it be rugged, and, as it were, covered with ſcams one above a. 
other, and withal dry, foul, and cruſty, it is a ſign of old age 

3- If a joint about the ſtern of the tail, near the buttock, bo 
telt to ſtick out more than the reſt by the bigneſs of a nut, you 
may conclude him under ten, but if the joints are all ſmooth he 
may be fifteen. | 

4. If the eyes are round, füll, and, as it were, ſtarting from 
his head, having no pits over them, but ſmooth and even with 
his temples, and free from wrinkles, both under and above, it is 
a certain mark of youth. 

5. If the ſkin be taken up in any part between the finger and 
thumb, and, being let go, return ſuddenly to its place, and rc. 
mains without wrinkles, he may be judged to be young. 

We may alſo judge of a horſe's age, by looking on his palate , 

for if he is old, the roof of his mouth is lean and dry towards 
the middle, and thoſe ridges, which, in young horſes, are pretty 

high and plump, diminiſh as they increaſe in age; fo that in very 

old horſes, the roof of the mouth is nothing but ſkin and bone... 

This laſt is a very neceſſary remark, eſpecially in mares, which 

feldom have any tuſhes to diſcover their age by. 

AGE of a hart, in hunting, is judged of by the furniture of hi. 
head.—At a year old, there is nothing to be ſeen but bunchcs. 
At two, the horns appear more perfectly, but ſtraiter and ſmaller. 
At three they grow into two ſpars ; at four into three, and {, 
increaſe yearly in branches, till they are fix years old; afte: 
which their age is not certainly to be known by their head. 

Ack of the moon, in aſtronomy, is the number of days, &c. elapſcd 
fince the laſt conjunction, or new moon. For the method of 
finding the moon's age, ſee MOON. 

AGENT (agens, from ago, to perform) in phyſics, is that power by 
which a thing is performed; or that which acts upon another, 
or produces ſome change therein by its action. 

AGENT, in commerce, implies a perſon entruſted with the ma- 
nagement of the affairs either of a private perſon, or thoſe of a. 
company. 

AGEOMETRIA, or AGEOMETRESIA ( aywgereia, or A- 
pergroiz, from à priv. and yrowergxis, geometrical) a defect with 
regard to geometry, or not according to the rules of that ſcience. 

AGGLUTENATION (agglutenatio, from ad, to, and gluten, 
glue) in medicine, ſignifies the joining together, or re- union of 
any ſeparated parts of the body.—Hence all applications which 
promote that end are called Agglutenants. 

AGGREGATE (from ad, to, and grex, a flock, or company) 
the ſum or union of ſeveral things added together. f 
AGGREGATION, in phyſics, the collecting together ſeveral 
things, which have no natural dependance or connection with 

one another, ſo as to form, in ſome ſenſe, one. 

AGGRESSOR (from ad, to, and gradior, to ſtep) in law, he who 
makes the firſt aſſault or attack; or who firſt begins any quat- 
rel. encounter, or difference. 

AGI STATION, “ Ac1sTAGE, or AGISTMENT, in law, ſignifies 
the taking in, and feeding ſtrangers cattle in the king's foreſt, 
and gathering the money due for the ſame, for the king's ule. 
The officers who perform this, are called 47:/7ors, and ſomctimecs 
Gue/t-takers, or Gr/t-takers. | 


* The term, according to Kennet, is derived from ager, a feld, or 
fecding place. 


AGISTATORS. See AGISTATION. | 

AGITATION (agzitatis, from agits, to toſs, or ſhake) in a ge- 
neral ſenſe, ſignifies ſhaking, or the moving a body to and 1r9, 
in oppoſite directions. 

AGITATION, in philoſophy, ſignifies a briſk inteſtine motion in 


© the minute particles of any natural body. — Thus fire or heat 


agitates the particles of bodies, and puts them into a rapid motion. 
AGLECT'S, among floriſts, ſignify the pendants hanging on the 
apexes of the cives, and ſtamina of flowers, &c. 
AGNATI (from ad, to, and naſcor, to be born) in the civil law, 
the male deſcendants of the ſame father. | 
AGNATION, in the civil law, the line of conſanguinity, which 
is deſcended from the ſame father.— It differs from cognai!s, 
which ſignifies the whole family, both males and females, de 
ſcended from the ſame father. | 

AGNINA MEMBRANA, or PtLLicuvr A, in anatomy, a nam 
given by Aetius to that membrane, involving the fœtus, which 
anatomiſts call the Amnizs. And from him, probably, Bartholine 
and Drelincourt have borrowed the expreſſion. bs 

AGNOMEN {from ad, to, and nemen, a name) in antiquity, * 
a name or epithet added to the ſirname of a perſon, on accgut, 

of ſome particular action, &c. As one of the Scipio's was ce 

Africanus, and the other Aſiaticus, from the noble actions 0' 
the former in Africa, and of the latter in Aſia, "The Agnomeg 
was the third in order. As in Marcus Tullius Cicero, where 
Marcus in the prænomen, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero tte 
Agnomen. | od 

AGNUS CASTUS «, in botany, is a willowy ſhrub, bearing 
long flexible rods, which are hard to be broken; its raves on 
ſemble thoſe of the olive, but are longer, and more tender. 
ſeed are like pepper. 
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fince been added caftus, which ſignifies the ſame in the Latin, as 
aye in the Greek. 

It was formerly in great requeſt, particularly for allaying vene- 
real heats, and preſerving chaſtity ; but it is very rarely uſed at 
preſent. . : : | 

AGNUS DEL, in the Roman church, is a kind of paſte made of 
white wax, in the form of an oval medal, on which our Saviour 
is repreſented under the form of a lamb, holding a croſs; from 
whence it has its name. — The Pope, with great ſolemnity, per- 
forms the ceremony of baptizing and giving his benediction to 
the Agnus Dei's, in the firſt year of his pontificate, and repeats 
it every ſeventh year. a 
AGNUS SCY THICUS, in botany, a vegetable called the Scy- 
thian lamb, in the barbarian language Borametz, or Boronetz. 
See ZOOPHYTE. 
AGONALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt appointed to be held annually 
on the ninth of January, by Numæ, in honour of the god Janus. 
AGONES, in antiquity, public and ſolemn ſports and combats, 
on certain days, in honour of the gods and heroes. | 
AGONOTHET, or AGONOTHETES (from «1, a com- 
bat, and birre, the perſon who prefides) magiſtrates among the 
Greeks, who uſed to preſide at their ſacred games or combats, 
to defray the expences thereof, and adjudge, and diſtribute the 

rizes. | 
AGONY («ywia, from «yu», a combat or ſtruggle) an extremity 
of pain, when there is a ſort of ſtruggle between life and death. 
AGRARIAN (from ager, a held) among the ancient Romans, was 
a title applied to ſuch laws as were made for dividing conquered | 
lands among the people. | 
There were near twenty Agrarian laws, publiſhed at different 
times; but that called the Agrarian law, by way of eminence, 
was made about the year of Rome 268, by Sp. Caſſius, for mak- 
ing an equal diviſion of the conquered lands among All the Roman 
citizens, and limiting the number of acres poſſeſſed by each. 
AGREEMENT (from agreer, Fr. to accept) in law, ſignifies the 
conſent of two or more minds in any thing already done, or in- 
tended to be done hercafter. 

AGRESSES, in heraldry. See PELLETS. 

AGRESTTS (from eger, a field) wild. It is applied to vegetables 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe which'grows ſpontaneouſly in the fields, from 
thoſe which are cultivated. — It is alſo uſed as an epithet to a- 
nimals to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which are tame. 
AGRICUL T URE (from ager, a field, and cola, to till) the art of 
manuring, tilling, or cultivating the earth, in order to render it 
more fertile, and produce a greater number of uſcful plants, trees, 
&c. 

Agriculture, or huſbandry, claims the precedency of all arts and 
iciences, in point of antiquity, being cultivated by our firſt pa- 
rents. Nor has it wanted for patrons in all ages, the greateſt 
men having cultivatcd it with the moſt aſſiduous care. 

The Chaldeans, who inhabited the countries where Agriculture | 
took its riſe, brought that profitable art to great perfection. 
Among the Greeks, Agriculture was practiſed with great app]: 
cation and ſucceſs, which brought it to ſome degree of pertec- 
tion; and then it was reduced into an art. The firſt among the 
Greeks, who wrote on this ſubject was Heſiod. He calis his 
poem 'Ey;z * Viet, i. e. works and days; becauſe Agriculture, 
Icquires an exact obſervation of times and ſeaſons. — | he other 
eminent Greek writers onAgriculture, are Socraticus, Xenophon, 
Tarentinus, Architas, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, &c. 

The Carthaginians made it their favourite ſtudy, and Mago, 
their famous general, wrote twenty-eight books on that ſubject ; 
which, Columella tells us, were tranſlated into Latin, by an ex- 
pteł decree of the Roman ſenate. 

At Rome Agriculture was eſteemed an honourable employment, 
and in the eatlieſt times of the republic, the higheſt praiſe that 
could he given a man, was to ſay, that he cultivated well his own 
ſpot of ground. Ihe moſt illuſtrious ſenators applied themſelves 
Wit; and the greateſt generals, at their return from ſubduing 
nations, &c. were impatient to cultivate their lands, thinking it 
no diſgrace to follow the plough. After M. Carius bad triumphed 
over Pyrthus, the Sabines, and the Samnites, he choſe to end 
his days in the country, and cultivate his own eſtate. In thoſe 
times, ſays Pliny, the carth teſtified,-by the richneſs of its pro- 
duce, how much it rcjoiced in the honour of being cultivated by 
hero labourers, and being dug up by a ſpade crowned with lau— 
red. M. Cato, the cenſor, that illuſtrious Roman, did not think 
It below him to write a treatiſe on Agriculture, which was the 
"it on that ſubject in Latin, and is handed down to us in all 
its purity, Other Roman authors on Agriculture, are Varro. Ju- 
* Girecinus, Comella, Vegetus, &c. Virgil has embelliſhed it 
with the language of the mules, and given it majeſty by his verſe. 
f he Spaniards have a complete treatiſe of Agriculture, which 
ot their neighbours can boaſt of. It was undertaken by John 
orera, at the command of cardinal Ximenes: That learned au— 
thor has collected all the important leſſons and obſervations of 
UC ancients and moderns on this art, which he has enriched with 
cat number of obſervations made by himſelf, during the courſe 
i ievoral years, which he applied to that ſtudy. 

4 ne French writers on Agriculture are, de Serrcc, Stiveu, Lie- 
Pauit, Bellons, Chomel, la Pluché, &c. 


ah regard to our own countrymen, who arc naturally fond 


AIQUISCE, in heraldry. - Sce CROss. 


of experiments, they have greatly improved Agriculture. They 
have followed nature cloſely, and made curious obſervations ou 
her proceedings. The beſt Engliſh writers on this ſubjeQ, are 


Nourſe, Evelyn, Mortimgr, Houghton, Bradley, Switzer, Lau- 
rence, Miller, and Ellis. 


AGRIFOLIUM “, in botany, the holly-tree.—This plant is too 


well kaown to need deſcription. There are thirty-three ſpe- 
cies of it enumerated by Miller ; but neither of them are uſed in 
phy ſic. 
* Some derive the word from , a prickle, and foliumy, Lat. a 
leaf; and others from &., rough, and $1204, a leaf. 


AGRIMONIA, in botany, the plant called agrimony. At grows 


in hedges and borders of helds, flowering in June and July. 
Five pounds of the leaves of agrimony, yield, by a chemical a- 
nalyſis, four ounces of an acid, and almoſt auſtere liquor, two 


ounces of an urinous alcaline liquor, two ounces of a thick oil, 


ſix drams of fixed ſalt, and an ounce of inſipid earth. 


AGRIPPZA, a name applied to thoſe children, who are born with 


their feet foremoſt ; becauſe Agtippa, the Roman, was aid to be 
born in this manner. | 


AGRYPNIA (from « neg. and iS, fleep) want of ſleep. 
AGUE, a periodical ſpecies of fever, beginning with a cold ſhiver- 


ing, which being ſoon ſucceeded by heat, terminates by ſweat. 
When the coldnefs or ſhivering is hardly perceptible, or there is 
a periodical return of the hot fit only, it is called an intermitting 
tever. And indeed it is of no great moment, whether there be 
any cold fit or not, with regard to the cure, it being more acci- 
dental than eſſential thereto. According to the different returns 
of theſe fits they are differently termed, quotidian, tertian, or 
quartan Agues. A quotidian Ague is that whoſe ht returns every 
day ; a tertian, that whoſe fit returns every third day, and a 
quartan, that whoſe fit returns every fourth day. 

It ſcizes the patient with a conſiderable languor of the body, a 
pandiculation, and a heavy pain of the head, back, loins, and 
legs; then the hands and feet become cold, the whole body pale, 
the countenance and nails livid ; after which ſucceeds the hor- 
ror and rigour familiar to this ſpecies of fever: Ihe tongue and 
lips tremble, the breathing is difficult, the pericordia uneaſy, the 
body reſtleſs, and the pulſe contratted, hard, and ſometimes un- 
equal. After which the ſkin becomes moiſt, an univerſal ſweat 
ſucceeds, and the paroxiſm terminates. 

Agues ſeem to owe their origin to an obſtruted perſpiration, or 
whatever by overloading the juices, retards their motion, or pro- 
duces a lentor in the blood. 

That the cure of particular intermitments may be underſtood, 
it is to be obſerved, Firlt, that the ſhorter the intervals between 


the paroxiſms are, the ſooner they are cured ; and the longer they 


are, the more time is required for their cure. Secondly, that, for 
this reaſon they approach nearly to the nature of acute fevers, 
and are ſometimes converted into them. Thirdly, and hence 
their cauſe is more moveable though more copious. Fourthly, 
that vernal Agues are, upon the approach of warm weather, ter- 
minated ſpontaneouſly ; but autumnal Agues, upon the approach 
of cold weather arc increaled. Poerhbacue - 

In the cure of Aoues, the firſt thing uſually preſcribed is an eme- 
tic of ipecacuanha, to be given about an hour before the fit is 
expected. It it be an autumnal Ague, purging, and an emetic may 
be convenient to prepare the body for the bark, which is eſteemed 
a ſovereign remedy in this diſtemper; however, it is proper to 
ſee two or three fits over, before the cure of an autumnal Ague 
be attempted with the bark; in vernal Agues leſs preparation is 
neceſlary. 

If the bark be good, and freſh powdered, fix drams, taken in the 
interval of two fits, are generally ſufficient to ſtop a vernal Ague 
and an autumnal one will ſeldom require more than an ounce. 
But though this quantity may remove the ht for the preſent, yet 
the uſe of the bark muſt be continued for a comiderahle time, to 
prevent a relapſe. After the tit is ſtopped, two or three doſes a 
day are ſufficient for the firſt weck; and once a day the ſecond 
week; and then once in three or four days for a month.— In 
weak conſtitutions, infuſions and decoctions of the bark agree 
better than the ſubſtance. Some recommend plaiſters and cata- 
plaſms, but theſe are leſs certain. — A diarrhoea prevents the ef- 
fe of the bark, and therefore ſhould be ſtopped witi all conve- 
nient ſpecd. 

When this diſtemper is attended with a quincy, or any great in- 
flammations, obſtructions or impoſthumes, the bark ist danger- 
ous, and ought not to be given before the removal of tuch ſymp- 
toms. | 

The cold bath is recommended as one of the laſt things in the 
cure of an Ague but this is not to be uſed in winter, nor by old 
or weak perſons.— After all other things have proved unſucceſo- 
ful, a removal from a cold air to a warmer has performed a cure. 
Shaw. 


AID de camp, in military affairs, aterm borrowed from the French, 


and ſianiſies an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is to attend on the ge- 
nerals, &c. to receive and carry their orders. 


Alps, in horſemanſhip, are helps and aſſiſtances which the rider 


gives an horſe, by a diſcreet uſe of the bridle, whip, poinſon, 
caveſon, ſpur, ſound of the voice, motion of the calves, thiglis, 
&c. 2 
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AIR, Ara in Philoſophy, ſignifies that thin, dilatable, and com- 
,preſſible body in. which we breathe, and which ſurrounds the 
earth to a great height. | 
The Air is ſcarcely to be perceived by our ſenſes, but it ſuffici- 
ently diſcovers itſelf by the reſiſtance it makes to bodies moving 
in it, and, by its ſtrong motion againſt other bodies, when it is 
called wind; and by this reſiſtance and motion of the Air, we 
know it is incumbent eyery where upon the ſurface of our earth. 
The laws of our exiſtence, and inevitable neceſſity, oblige us 
to inſpire and expire this Air, be it what it will; inſomuch that 
all the aſſiſtances of art are vain, and all that is done for us in 
the common courſe of nature, fruitleſs, if we are deprived of 
the benefit of the Air. 

If we examine ivto the manner in which nature operates accord- 
ing to the laws which the great creator has ordaintd, we ſhall 
plainly diſcover that this Air is the grand, efficacious, and neceſ- 
ſary inſtrument which nature univerſally employs in almoſt all 
the operations ſhe is perpetually engaged in. For in this, bodies 
of all kinds are placed ; in this they move, and in this they per- 
form all their actions, as well thoſe which proceed from their 
particular and private natures, as thoſe which depend upon their 
relation to other bodies. There is ſcarcely any liquid, as ap- 
pears by experiment, which has not Air intermixed with it ; 
ſcarcely any ſolid out of which it may not be extracted by art. 
So that it is ſcarce poſſible to ſpecify any operation of nature, 
which happens without the aſſiſtance of Air, or utterly exclu- 
five of it: "The operations of fire, the loadſtone, gravity, and 
the particular attraction and repulſion of corpuſcles, may perhaps 
be alone excepted, as capable of being performed without it; 
to all others it is abſolutely neceſſary, All the operations of 
chemiſtry, without any exception, are performed in the Air, 
It is very certain, that fire which puts all things in motion, can 
neither be collected, preſerved, directed, increaſed, or mode- 
rated, without Air, Hence, then, if Air is neceflary to fire, 
Air is alſo neceſſary to every operation of fire; ſo that without 
it, fire would ceaſe to operate, nor could it be applied to other 
bodies. The fire here meant, is that which 1s exited and ſupport- 
ed by inflammable fuel, by the means of which both art and na- 
ture execute their principal purpoſcs. 
Whoever has leiſure and inclination to take a view of the more 
general claſſes of natural bodies, will find, that Air js every 
where required to their vitality, growth, vigour, and action; 
for if their lives conſiſt in a circulation of humours through pro- 
per veſſels, and by a peculiar power converting the extraneous 
Juices they receive into their own nature, or, at leaſt, by a fin- 
gular virtue applying them to their ſubſtance, and thus increaſ- 
ing in their magnitude, it ſeems utterly impoſiivle that one of 
theſe functions can be performed without the perpetual aſſiſtance 
of Air, 
With regard to the power of the Air upon animals, ſome very 
late experiments have taught us, that no eggs of animals, or feeds 
of plants, be they ever ſoripe, pregnant, and the beſt of the kind, 
and cheriſhed with ever ſo kindly a warmth, will ever bring 
forth the embryo's contained in them, but will remain utterly 
inactive, if they are either deprived of Air, or incloſed in ſtag- 
nating Air, incloſed in glaſſes hermetically ſealed. All vegetables 
likewiſe when kept in a place void of Air, ohen it is not re 
newed, preſently wither and die. That the ſme alſo happens 
to all animals and inſe cs in general, is true beyond all contra- 
diction. 
An accurate knowledge therefore of the Air, by which its agu— 
ating properties may be underſtood, is abſolutely necetlary ; for 
by this means we {hail be able to comprehend a g; eat many ope- 
rations performed by att or nature itſelf, their principal cauſe 
being often ſome innate power of the Air. 
Mean time there is not, perhaps, any natural body, che perfect 
knowledge of which it is more difficult to arrive at, becauſe, of 
itſelf, it ſcarcely allects the organs of our ſenſes. 'I his may 
juſtly be attributed to its exceeding tenuity, to which the dulnets 
of our nerves renders us inſenſible; ſo that even by the afſiſtance 
of the moſt perfect microſcopes, we are not able to diſcover any 
thing in it. But there is alſo ſomewhat elſe in the Air, which 
is till a greater obſtacle to our rightly underſtanding its, nature; 


and that is, its containing ſo many various kinds of corpulcles, 
that, in the whole univerſe, there is not found a fluid compounded 
of a greater variety: 5 

It is therefore neceſſary to conſider diſtinAly, every ſingle pro- 
perty of the Air, carefully avoiding all confuſion; and then 
make an aggregate of the whole, in order to obtain as true 
a knowledge of it, as the nature of the thing will permit. 

"The firſt property then of Air, which offers itſelf to our conſide- 
ration, is, its fluidity, — This is fo natural to it, that there is no 
exveriment which proves it can be deprived of it, It is evident 
to every one's obſervation, that even the ſharpeſt froſt, when 
alnolt every thing is congealed, the Air ſtill remains fluid; e- 
ven in an artificial cold, forty degrees greater than ever nature 
has been obſerved to produce, the Air ſtill retains its fluidity, 
notwithitanding it is acted upon by ſuch a prodigious exceſs of 
cold. If you compreſs the Air with ever to great weight and 
force, into the utmoſt denſity, Fet it does not then become ſo- 
lid by concretion, but remains equally fluid as before; and as 
oon as cver the compreſſion is removed, it reſumes its former 
degree of liquidity, — la the mean time, however, it muſt be re- 


proceeds from the action of ſome more ſubtle body, which per- 


its weight is diminiſhed, Morcover, all thoſe bodies that are 
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AIR 


membered, that the Air concretes together, and unites with eve. 
ry ſpecies of known bodies, and ſerves. as a kind of element in 
their compoſition : For this is ſufficiently evident from the large 
quantity of Air which ſpontaneouſly makes it way out of almoſt 
every body, whilſt it is analyſing, or reducing into its princi- 
ples ; and this is now uſually, though perhaps not altogether 
properly, called factitious Air. The fact upon examination 
appears to be thus: It is contained in all known liquors what- 
ſoever ; it penetrates together with them into the receſſes of 
compound bodies ; thus at laſt, after a coalition of the whole 
it remains locked up in the pores of bodies, as it were in very 
minute veſſels ; and afterwards the liquor in which it was con- 
veyed thither being diſſipated, it is left there alofſe, Hence 
then it is evident, that this Air was not concreted there, but on- 
ly lay concealed, being retained by the including body. As 
ſoon as ever, therefore, it can diſengage itſelf from this confine. 
ment, it ruſhes out, not in the leaſt changed, and returns with 
velocity to its proper nature. | 

The fluidity of the Air, like that of all other liquids, propably 


vades and ſeparates the parts of it. Thus gold and filver are 
put into a ſtate of fluidity by the action of fire, which divides 
the particles of thoſe bodies; and accordingly we ſee, that when 
the heat is diſperſed, or the fire ceaſes to act, the particles of 
the metal unite, and form one ſolid body as before. To the 
ſame cauſe may be aſcribed the fluidity of water, it not being 
a fluid body of itfelf, but rendered ſuch by certain particles of 
fire or Air, which infinuating themſelves between the particles 
of the water, keep it, by their activity, in a conſtant ſtate of 
motion and fluidity. Nor is it abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the Air 
itſelf is a fluid only by means of the interpoſition of ſome ſubtle 
active matter between the particles of it. This matter may 
either be fire itſelf, or ſome ſubtle matter endued with an ac- 
tive power to give vigour and motion to the other elements. 
The ſecond property of Air is that of its weight or gravity.— 
That the Air does gravitate or act upon inferior bodies is evident 
from numberleſs experiments; but the ſollowing will be abun- 
dantly ſufficient for our purpoſe. Take a glaſs tube hermetically 
ſealed, fill it with crude mercury, and invert it, immerging 
the open end of the tube in a baſon, or other veſſel, filled with 
the ſame fluid, -ſo that the cloſed end may be perpendicular to 
the ſurface of the mercury in the baſon : The tube being thus 
ſituated, the mercury will run out at the open end of the tube 
into the baſon, till it 1s but about twenty-eight inches above the 
ſurface of the fluid contained therein; at which height, not- 
withſtanding the great ſpecific gravity of the mercury, it will 
remain ſuſpended in the tube. Now it is certain that nothing 
can ſuſtain the weight of the mercury in the tube, but an ex- 
ternal preſſure on the ſurface of the fluid, and this can be no 
other than the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, which not 
being counterbalanced by the Ait in the tube, raiſes, or ſuſpends 
when raifed, a quantity of mercury, whoſe weight is equal to 
that of a column of Air of the ſame diameter with the tube, in 
order to maintain an equilibrium. And this appears evident from 
hence, mat if you open the upper end of the tube, which before 
was cloſed up, the Air, by preſſing on the mercury in the tube, 
with the ſame force at it does on the mercury without it, the 
former will ſubſide to the level of the latter. — This is what we 
call the Torricel/ian Experiment, from the Italian philoſopher 
Torricellius, its inventor. And on this principle depends the 

ſtructure and office of the Barometer, | 
The weight of the Air is continually changing, in proportion 
to the different degree of heat and cold ; but the weight of the 
common Air, ncar the ſurface of the earth, at the time of the 
middle weight of the atmoſphere, and in the moſt temperate ſea- 
ſon of the year, is to that of water, as 1 to 850. 

The Air reſting with its whole weight upon our earth, preflcs 
its ſurface perpetually. And this preſſure upon any particular 
body is equal to a force which would ſuſtain a perpendicular co- 
lumn of mercury to the height it then ſtands at in the barometer, 
as we have before obſerved; the baſe of which column will be a 
horizontal plane, cutting a pyramid, whoſe apex 1s in the center 
of the earth, whilſt its ſides touch the horizontal limits of the 
body thus preſſed by the Air. Thus, therefore, may this power 
be every where exactly computed, by conſidering the height of 
the quĩckſilver in the barometer, at the time the computation is 
made, and the magnitude of the ſurface of the body preſſed upon. 
And from hence it follows, that bodics placed on the earth, are 
ſo much the more preſſed by the incumbent Air, the nearer 
they are to its centre; for it is evidently demonſtrated in hydro- 
ſtatics, that the preſſures of fluids on their baſes, arè in propor” 
tion to their perpendicular altitudes. On the other hand, all 
bodies, the farther they are raiſed above the center of the carth, 
the leſs in proportion they are affected by the preſſure of the Air, 
But it muſt be farther obſerved, that bodies in the very fame 
ſituation will he more cloſely compreſſed together, in proportion 
as the weight ot the Air is augmented, and the contrary, when 


expoſcd to the Air are never long comprefied with the os 
external force, but the compreſtion they ſuffer is continua 5 
varving; with this limitation however, that the difference C 


the preſure is never found in th: ſame place to e+ceed one tenth 


bodies 


bodies it compreſſes them with various forces, muſt likewiſe in 


Ens be repreſſed by them, provided they are elaſtic. 


ence it follows, that in all elaſtic bodies, expoſed to the Air, 
there is a perpetual oſcillation of their particles, correſponding, 
to the reciprocal auzmentation or diminution of the weight of 
the Air. This alteration, joined with the perpetual change 
brought about with reſpect to the bulk of bodies by the actions 
of heat and cold, muſt have conſiderable effects. 5 
The third property of the Air is that of elaſticity.— This is that 
ſingular quality, by which all known Air, poſſeſſing a certain 
ſpace, and being confined there, ſo that it cannot eſcape, will, 
if it be preſſed by a determined weight, reduce itſelf into a leſs 
ſpace, which will be always in a reciprocal proportion to the 
quantity of the weight which acts upon it; with this circum- 
ſtance, however, that it will conſtantly, by a ſpontaneous ex- 
panſion, recover again the ſpace it had loſt, in proportion as the 
compreſſive force is diminiſhed, —T his property ſeems peculiar to 
Air, there being no other elaſtic fluid in nature, yet diſcovered, 
This elaſticity of the Air cannot be deſtroyed ; for upon exami- 
nation by every kind*of experiment, it has always remained 
elaſtic ; nor are its elaſtic particles, either by Jong reſt, or the 

reateſt preſſure, ever ſo altered as to loſe their elaſticity. For 

{r. Boyle and Mariotte having, with a particular view to this, 
kept common Air ftrongly compreſſed, and confined in a wind- 
gun, found, upon ſetting it at liberty, that it was perfectly as 
elaſtic as before. And Robervallius, examining Air, which had 
been confin'd in the ſame manner, fifteen years, found that it 
had not loſt any thing of its elaſticity. See Du Hamel, Hiſt, 
de I Ac. Roy. des Sc. page 368. Nay even thoſe particles of Air 
which are detained in the interſtices of the moſt internal parts 
of fluid, or ſolid bodies, when they are ſet free from thoſe con- 
finements, and are afterwards united to other particles, exert 
again that elaſticity which they ſeemed to have loſt, to ſuch a 
degree, as not to give the leaſt indication of retaining it; for 
as ſoon as ever they recover their liberty, they produce incredi- 
ble effects, which can only be attributed to their elaſticity ; and 
hence it evidently appears, that neither time nor reſt, nor even 
their ſuppoſed concretion with animal, vegetable, or foſſil ſub- 
ſtances, are able to deſtroy this wonderful property of the Air. 
In the mean time, however, ſuch is the nature of Air, that its 
elaſtic particles, when ſeparate and by themſelves, may be ſo 
united to bodies, by which they are intercepted, or at leaſt may 
reſt in them in ſuch a manner, as not, for ages together, to 
produce any elaſtic effect; and that upon being freed from thoſe 
bodies, and united with others of the like nature, they demon- 
ſtrate that they ha N entirely retained their elaſticity. Hartſhorn, 
for example, may be preſerved for ages; and yet upon a chemi- 
cal examination of ſome which had been kept above fifty years, 
and by this means was grown exceeding hard and dry, it yiclded 
in its reſolution, a ſurprizing quantity of elaſtic Air. Hence, 
therefore, it is very probable, that one ſingle aerial particle is 
not elaſtic, with reſpect to the increaſe or decreaſe of incumbent 
weights ; but that this elaſticity only exiſts, when they come to 
touch and repel one another ; and that, conſequently, if theſe 
aerial particles were ſo far diſtant from each other, as that this 
repeliing force ſhould utterly ceaſe, then this whole fluid would, 
for that time, neither ſpontaneouſly expand itſelf, nor in the leaſt 
reſiſt any compreſſion; but would then only exert its power, 
when by being preſſed cloſe to one another, they ſhould begin to 
come within the ſphere of each other's activity. One aerial 
particle, therefore, would have nothing of this elaſtic power; 
but it would be only the joint effort of ſeveral. See Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Optics. Query 31. : 2 5 
Mr. Boyle has proved that the elaſtic power which prevails in 
any particular portion of the Air, without any greater condenſa- 
tion than what is owing to the compreſſing Air itſelf, can ſuſtain 
al the force of a whole column of the incumbent atmoſphere. 
And alſo that this elaſtic power, in ſuch a very ſmall portion of 
f\ir, can, by expanding itſelf, repel the bodies which compreſs 
It with as much force, as that which is exerted by the whole 
external body of Air. 
A very ſmall portion of Air, therefore, wherever confined, is 
capable of producing the very ſame effects as a very large quan- 
ty in another place; for if any portion of common Air is con- 
Lined in a cavity that is eaſily compreſſible, it will there ſuſtain 
the whole preſlure, and entirely repel the whole body of the 
atmoſphere. And whenever the Air contained in that place is 
heated by fire, or freed from its external preſſure, it immediately, 
by expanding itſelf, becomes ſo rare as to produce effects equal 
to thoſe of the Freateſt body of Air. 
\\ncther law. of the elaſticity of the Air is, that when it is con- 
Lenſe to a certain degree, it acquires, by the application of 
at, a greater power to expand itſelf, than it had before. And 
5 power of rarifaction ariſing from heat, has the ſame effect 
that Air had been rendered denſer in proportion to the de— 
ce 0: heat which it before obtained. 4 
Unequal maſſes of Air, but of the ſame denſity, are always 
qually expanded by the ſame degree of fire; ſothat theſe expan- 
in the fame degree of denſity, by a conſtant law of nature, 
in proportion to the augmentations of heat applied. 
das therefore, if the expanſion of Air of a given denſity, 
*, 4cXan degree of heat, is once diſcovered, it will conſtantly 
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hold good in all ſimilar cafes. Sex mem. de Þ Acad. Ray, des Scien. 
1699. page 113. and alſo the Memoirs for 1702. 

But with regard to the great elaſticity of the Air, this is likewiſo 

conſtantly obſerved, that the more it is condenſed by preſſure, 

the greater elaſtic force it will acquire by the ſame degree of 
heat, and that nearly in a direct ratio of the denſities. Se- 
Mem. de Þ Acad. Rey. des Scien. 1702. Mem. 155. Hence it 
follows, that a portion of Air that is exceeding denſe, may, by 

means of a very ſmall degree of heat, acquirethe greateſt reſiſting 
force. Alſo, if you increaſe the denſity of the Air, and at the 
ſame time augment the heat, applied to it, the elaſtic power 
of the Air will always be increaſed in a compound ratio of both, 

The laſt law that is diſcovered in the elaſticity of the Air is, that 
it is contracted into a ſmaller ſpace by cold, as it is by an increaſe 
of weight. Hence its denſity is always increaſed in proportion 
to the intenſeneſs of the cold. 

Having conſidered the properties of the Air, it is neceſſary to 
conſider alſo what corpuſcles are blended and contained in this 
hetrogeneous fluid. And theſe are in reality almoſt infinite, of 
various natures, and entirely different in different parts of the 
atmoſphere, We may therefore conſider it as an univerſal chaos, 
in which corpuſcles of almoſt every kind, being confounded 
together, make up a compolition conſiſting of the moſt different 
parts.— For, 

I. There is always, and every where, fire contained in the com- 
mon Air. See FIRE. 

2. There is water contained always in the Air, and in every 
part of it, and that in ſuch a manner that it does not appear poſ- 
ſible, by any known methods, to ſeparate the water entirely 
from it. Water is every moment perſpiring from every perſon 
in health, in an inviſible vapour. Sanctorius computes that in 
twenty-four hours time, there exhales from ſuch a perſon nearly 
the weight of five pounds, much the greateſt part of which is 
water, A vaſt quantity of aqueous ſteams muſt therefore be 
continually exhaling ſrom animals of all kinds ſcattered all over 
the earth ; and that all plants likewiſe ſend forth a dewy aque- 
ous vapour, is a thing which has been long confirmed by obſer- 
vations; but the learned and induſtrious Dr. Hales has, in his cu- 
rious treatiſe of vegetable ſtatics, reduced the vaſt quantity of 
aqueous vapours exhaling from plants to calculation. Dr. Halley, 
from obſervations made with the greateſt care and accuracy, has 
made it appear, that from the ſurface of the Mediterranean alone, 
in one ſummer's day, there exhales, by the heat of the ſeaſon 
only, without any aſſiſtance from the wind, 52,800,000,000 
tons of water, Hence the origin of ſprings and rivers. Sec 
SPRINGS. | 

That clouds are produced in the Air from almoſt water alone, 
ſcarce any body doubts ; but water, every where equally dif- 
poſed, is tranſparent. Clouds, therefore, are collected from 
what is beginning to be water, but the parts of which, in the 
mean time, are circumvolved among, one another with an une- 
qual motion, neither reſting nor moving equally. If the water 
that is floating about in the Air, now mounts higher and higher, 
its particles at length arrive in places ſo far above the earth, thar 
they are not any longer much united together, but receding 
from each other, they do not then conſtitute water, but only the 
elements of it. But when thoſe elements of water come to de- 


. ſcend again ſrom thoſe upper regions, and are contracted into 


ſmaller ſpaces, they aſſociate together, and become a kind of 
water, then forming clouds. The higher, therefore, the water 
aſcends in the Air, the ſerener and dryer the weather will be, 
and the freer from clouds; and the contrary. But water is 
carried up a very conſiderable height in the atmoſphere ; for in 
Carniola, in the neighbourhood of Venice, there are mountains 
10274 geometrical feet high, on the tops of which there are 
indications of moiſture. See A. Lipſ. 1689. page 552. 

If we now conſider the action of this elaſtic Air, replete with 
water, on the body of a man, foſſil, or vegetable, we ſhall find 
it. occaſions many and very wonderful changes; for if we 
reflect on its ſingular fineneſs, which renders it exceeding pene- 
trating, and that it is perpetually inſinuating itſelf into every 
little ſpace ; and if at the ſame time we conſider its conſtant 
mobility, by which it is always kept vigorous and active, it is 
manifeſt that theſe qualities, being exerted upon bodics by the 
force of gravity, are capable of producing an infinite number of 
effects. But the water that is diſtributed through the Air, will 
likewiſe be ſtill more efficacious, by being itſelt agitated by the 
motion of the Air, and by this means it will more readily d {- 


' ſolve the ſalts, and the ſaline and ſaponaceous ſubſtances of the 


bodies it is applied to. 
3. Al the parts that we can obſcrve in vegetables, are continu- 
ally changing, and diſperſed throughout the atmoſphere, That 
the ſpirits of vegetables do always and every where exhale, and 
fill the Air with a continual fragrance, no body can difpute, 
And it is very certain that the odour of plants diſperſed through 
vaſt tracks of Air, often inform the marincrs, before they diſco + 
ver land, of their approach to the ſhore, Hence then it fol- 
lows, that whatever odoriferous ſpirits are at any time by na- 
ture produced in plants, all theſe ere certainly, at length, con- 
tained in the Air alone. 
When we conſider, that vegetables, duly prepared by a proper 
fermentation, yield a vaſt quantity of vinous ſpirits, that are 
l almoſt 
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almoſt immutable, and of themſelves cohtifually exhaling; we 


_. muſt allow, that all thoſe ſpirits which have ever been produced 


from any fermented vegetable whatever, have at length exhaled 
into the Air. And in this view, we may look upon the Air again 
as a cloud, as it were, of ſpirits of wine. 

It is alſo certain, that the proper native oils of vegetables, do, 
by time, and the natural heat of the Air, at length intirely eva- 
porate z and that whether they remain in the vegetable, or ſpon- 
taneouſly exſude out of it, or are forced out by preſſure. All 
theſe oils, therefore, which ever were in vegetables, a very few 
perhaps excepted, are diſperſed into the aerial chaos. 

If we now conſider the native acid, auſtere, ſaponaceous ſalts 
of plants, and thoſe which approach the nature of an alcali, which 
are procured by cryſtallization, fermentation, putrefaction, and 
combuſtion, we ſhall find, that all theſe do, ſooner or later, diſ- 
appear, not one of them excepted ; ſince all theſe bodies, when 
they are freed from their fixing earth, aſcend into the Air. 
Even that very earth too, which furniſhes a fixed element to 
plants, by being reduced into very ſmall particles, acquires ſuch 
a diſpoſition, that it flies off, and is ſuſpended in the Air. 

But it is likewiſe certain, that parts of plants, and thoſe pretty 
conſiderable ones, are carried into the Air to an incredible height. 
Conſider the ſeeds of downy plants, which are carried up to the 
tops of the higheſt towers, and there, as is daily ſeen, if they meet 
with a little earth, propagate their ſpecies. The celebrated Tour- 
nefort has demonſtrated from obſervations, that the funguſſes, 
which are almoſt all ſeminiferous, by means of the Air, diſperſe 
their inviſible ſeeds all about, which, meeting with a proper ſoil, 
thrive and ſpring abundantly. 

3- If we enquire whether the parts of animals are contained alſo 
in the Air, we ſhall find there is a great quantity of exhaling ſpi- 
rits, and thoſe wholly peculiar to every animal, that are continually 
diſſipated and carried into the Air from living animals, and ad- 
here to other bodies; and by means of theſe ſpirits it is, that 
dogs, which purſue by ſcent, diſtinguiſh ſo accurately the ani- 
mals from which they exhale, and follow them over large tracks 
of land. And how full the Air is frequently of cfluvia, exhaling 
from animals, appears evident from the infection too often ob- 
ſervable in contagious diſtempers. 

The excrements continually diſcharged by every kind of animals, 
are alſo, in ſo ſhort a time, diſſipated and diſappear, that we are 
hence convinced, that the whole quantity of excrementitious 
matter will be always diſperſed in the Air, hardly leaving the light- 
eſt duſt behind. 

5. Foſſils are likewiſe diſcoverable in the Air. For all foſſil ſalts, 
however fixed, at laſt fly off into the Air, if they are diſſolved in 
water (eſpecially in that which they attract from the Air) and are 
afterwards digeſted for a long time in a putrifying heat, then diſ- 
tilled with a great degree of fire, their reſiduum calcined in a 
ſtrong open fire, and then diſſolved in the Air again. Do not 
the chemiſts convert, by different methods, many thouſand pounds 
weight of ſuch ſalt into acid volatile ſumes, which they call ſpi- 
rit? And does not every ſuch chemical operation infect the very 
Air ? The vapours about mines, which are often ſo fatal, that no 
living creaturecan breathe in them with ſafety, ſufficiently prove, 
that nature herſelf thus diſperſes ſalts through the Air, and con- 
ſequently has ſecret methods which we are not acquainted with, 
for performing the very ſame operations. 

With regard to the principles, which are termed ſulphurs, theſe, 
whenever the foſſils are burnt, are entirely carried into the Air, 
and, being intermixed withgt, diſappear, the ſaline acid part 
changing into a ſuftocating fume, and the oleaginous part being 
attenuated by the action of the flame, and flying off in an inviſible, 
or ſooty black vapour, It is very certain, that hardly any thing 
at all of theſe parts remains in the earth. Sulphur now itſelf, when 
alone, 1s carried into the Air in form of an impalpable powder, 
and is there diſperſed about, 

6. Metals themſelves have been found to be ſo far changed, that 
even thoſe, under a new form of a volatile fume, have been e- 
levated and ſcattered in the Air. This is univerſally known to 
be true of mercury, which agitated only by a fire of 600 degrees, 
flies oft, and becomes inviſible. And if the Air impregnated with 
it, ſurrounds, and is applied to a human body, how wonderfully 
does it penetrats it, and how quickly does it raiſe a ſalivation 


But beides, while it thus flies off, it carries up and bears away | 


with it ſome part of certain metals; as appears from the diſtil- 
lation of lead and tin with mercury. Even lead, tin, iron, and 
copper, if they are expoſed to a very ſtrong heat, at laſt diſap- 
pear, by means of the volatility they acquire, and are alſo, like the 
reſt, diſſipated into the Air. By ſulphur, likewiſe, calcined vitriol, 
and ſal ammoniac, mixed and applied properly, almoſt all me- 
tals may be rendered volatile in the fire. No wonder then, that, 
in clear weather, there often appear about mines ſudden fumes, 
which extinguiſh the light of a torch (ſee Mr. Boyle's works) 
ſince even the moſt denſe bodies may, in the form of a fung. 
be ſo carried into the Air, that it can hardly be determined what 
bodies they were. But there is another cauſe which is frequently 
concerned in impregnating the Air with theſe metallic particles, 
and that is, the Air itſelf, as it abounds with ſalts and ſulphurs. 
We have already ſhewn that the whole Air is full of ſalts and ſul- 
phurs, and, as it appears from what we have juſt ſaid, that ſalts 
and ſulphurs can carry aloft even metals theniſelves, when they 
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are diſſolved, it is eaſy to apprehend that the Air itſelf can, by this 
means, cauſe the parts of metals to be ſuſpended, and float about 
init. And to the reſidence of theſe metallic particles in the Air 

ſeems to be owing that ſurprizing phænomenon, which in all 
ages has been obſerved by miners, viz. that the foſſil glebes, when 
dug out of the earth and expoſed to the Air, are affected by it 
in a very extraordinary manner. How frequently it is ſeen that 
marchaſites, the pyrites, vitriolic ſtones, and metallic ſubſtance; 
that are quite exhauſted, are ſo acted upon by the Air, that they 
increaſe, come to maturation, are changed, renewed, and ;. 
freſh impregnated, and become again enriched with a true me. 
tallic matter. In fact, the Air ſeems to be the grand univerſal 
diſtributer of the ſeeds of bodies; which being plentiſully ſtocked 
with every kind of matter, commits to the earth the element; 
of bodies it had before received from it; and thus generates moſt 


kinds of bodies, rather by means of a revolution, than a new 


production. | 
Before we leave the examination of the various bodies contained 
in the Air, we muſt conſider that quality of it which renders it 
ſalutary, and neceſſary to the life of animals and vegetables; 4 
quality which has not been yet accounted for from any property 
of the Air; but by a diligent enquiry, however, we may poſſibiy 
hereafter come at the knowledge of it. Whether this latent yi;. 
tue of the Air is actually drawn out of it by animals and vege- 
tables, and hence in a ſhort time exhauſted and conſumed ; and 
whether, when it does thus fail, the animal dies, no body is, we 
think, at preſent able to determine. This, however, is certain, 
that if a ſmall bird is put into a large receiver, full of common 
cold Air, and the receiver is then very cloſely ſtopped, the bird 
will grow ſick and vomit, within a quarter of an hour, and die 
in the ſpace of half an hour after. Boyle, Of the air, 184, A 
fiſh kept in water in a veſſel well cloſed, without renewing the 
Air, dies in a ſhort time. Fiſh likewiſe die in ponds, which are 
every where frozen, and quickly periſh in water out of which 
the Air is exhauſted, Hi,. de! Acad. Rey. des Scien. 1699. 240. 
170T. 46. and mem. 224. Flame, and a red-hot coal, quickly 
go out in Air cloſe pent up. The little eggs of any inſect what- 
ever, being accurately ſtopped up in glaſs-veſle!s, do not pro- 
duce their young, though aſſiſted by a kindly warmth. The 
ſeeds of plants likewiſe duly moiſtened, and ſowed in the beſt 
earth in cloſe glaſſes, do not grow, nor give any ſigns of lite, 
though excited by a due degree of heat. On the other hand, the 
upper ſurface of the blood, which is expoſed to the Air, is of a 
bright ſcarlet colour, whilſt, in every other part which the Air 
does not come at, it grows as black as the blood of the cuttle- 
fiſh; and yet, as ſoon as ever this black part is expoſed to the 
Air, the black colour is immediately changed again into a ſcarlet, 
Theſe experiments demonſtrate that there is in the Air a certain 
virtue abſolutely neceſſary to animal and vegetable life. 

This vivifying principle of the Air, ſo neceſſary to the ſupport 
of flame and fire, as well as animal and vegetable life, ſeems, by 
every phenomenon to be the univerſal ac:d diſtributed through 
the intire atmoſphere in a certain propo: tion, ſo that no portion 
of Air ſeems to be without it. This, though not perceivabie by 
the ſenſes, is however very maniteſt by its effects. It is this ac d 
which corrodes the baſer metals in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
and even gold and ſilver are not entirely free from its influence. 
By this acid the calx of vitriol, of allum, and the earth trom 
whence nitre has been procured, are again repleniſhed in fucn 
a manner, as to be capable of producing acid ſpirits atreſn. Ve 
may conclude, that fleſh, expoſed to the Air tor ſome time, con- 
tracts a redneſs from the influence of this acid, becauſe nitre has 
the very ſame effect in producing the ſame colour, Vegetavie 
aromatic oils alſo are changed by the acid of the Air, red, tor it 
a vial is filled with certain aromatic oils, and cloſe ſtopped, it 
will preſerve its original tranſparency ; but if a part of tac very 
ſame oils is incloſed in a bottle not quite full, the ſmall portion 
of acid, in the Air, contained in the vacancy, will change taz 
oil red, as Hoffman informs us. Hence there is reaſon to u- 
pect, that flowers, which are all, more or leſs, turnifhed with 
an aromatic oil, are obliged to the acid of the Air for their bezu- 
tiful colours, which it ſtrikes upon them variouſly, as the oil, o: 
ſulphur, which it meets with on the petals, determines it to0n- 
colour or another; and the chemiſts have long ſince diſcovered, 
that ſulphur, as they call oil, is the parent of colours. It er 
markable that ſcarlet dyers cannot ſtrike their colours without 
the aſſiſtance of an acid. Hence the phænomenon of the luriace 
of the blood, when expoſed to the Air contracting a red uch, M2" 
in ſome meaſure, be accounted for. And indeed, all thoſe con- 
cerned in the buſineſs of dying, obſerve, that a cloudy moiſt ul 
greatly interferes with the beauty and vividneſs of thei: 005 urs; 
and that, on the contrary, a ſerene ſky exalts them, ante 
them more elegant. Now it is known, that in this fate 0 * 
Air, an acid abounds much more than when the weather! claudi. 
and full of vapours. Flowers are alſo liable to the ſame :n=une- 
of the Ar in different ſtates ; for their colours are never 10.8 2 
as when the Air is ſerene and clear, that is, when it abounds WI? 
an acid, | 1 
What has been ſaid will be ſufficient to inform us x hat idea N 
ought to form of the Air. 3 
In reality it is to be conſidered as a true chaos of all things . 


gown the attenuated particles of all bodies whatſoever, And 
ſince theſe little corpuſcles are always in motion, they may, by 
meeting in this aerial ſpace, produce all thoſe ſurprizing opera- 
tions of nature, which are owing to the efficacy of particular bo- 
dies; but theſe are almoſt infinite. So that it is not at all to be 
wondered at, that there are produced and appear, in this ſcene 
of the atmoſphere, ſuch extraordinary, and frequently ſuch ter- 
rible events in nature, as never happen any where elſe, we mean 
the meteors. In this Air there doubtleſs muſt be bodies endued 
with a magnetic virtue, which, by their mutual attraction, re- 
ulſion, coheſion, rarefaction, and by infinite other methods, 
muſt every where excite ſtupendious phænomena. 
From this account of the Air, and its properties, many curious 
appearances may be underſtood. . 
1. Air, as a fluid body, is the vehicle of the efluvia of all odorous 
bodies to the organs of ſmelling, and, as a ponderous fluid, it 
preſſes them on the nerves of thoſe organs with a force ſufficient 
to make them ſenſible. It alſo impreſſes ſapid ſubſtances upon 
the organs of taſte, and renders them obſervable by the ſenſes. 
It is alſo the inſtrument of ſound ; for the undulations cauſed in 
it by bodies moved in various directions, ſtrike upon the exter- 
nal ear, which, by a ſingular mechaniſm, communicates this 
notice to the nerves expanded upon the internal ear, This weight 
of the Air alſo, by preſſing upon the ſurface of animals and ve- 
getables, prevents a rupture of their veſſels, from the force ne- 
ceſſary to circulate their juices, to which it is, as it were, a coun- 
ter-ballance. All theſe things are evident, becauſe, on the tops 
of high mountains, where the Air is very rare, the ſenſes of ſmel- 
ling, taſting, and hearing, are very languid. On the tops of 
mountains alſo the blood-veſſels are very ſubjeQ to burſt, whence 
frequent hæmorrhages happen to thoſe who travel to their ſum- 
mits. 
2. The Air, by its elaſticity, contributes greatly to the ſolution 
of the aliment in the ſtomachs of animals. For, when that which 
is contained in every part of the food is rarified and expanded by 
the heat it meets with in the ſtomach, it deſtroys the coheſion 
of the component particles, and aſſiſts in reducing it to a ſtate 


of fluidity. At the ſame time, as it is confined in the ſtomach, | 


all its action muſt be determined to the aliment, which it muſt 
therefore act upon with great force in this rarifed ſtate. 

. Reſpiration, ſo neceſſary to the continuance of the animal life, 
is performed by means of the Air. For, when the Air is expelled 
out of the lungs, the pulmonary veſſels, through which the blood 
circulates from the right ventricle of the heart, and by which it 
is returned to the left auricle, collapſe, and are no longer per- 
vious, till the Air, ruſhing into the branches of the aſpera arteria 
upon the elevation of the breaſt, diſtends the lungs, and thereby 
opens not only the Air-veſſels, but alſo the branches of the pul- 
monary vein and artery, which accompany every where thoſe of 


the aſpera arteria. Here the Air, as a heavy fluid, acts upon, com- 


preſſes, and comminutes the blood, and, as it is elaſtic, and di- 
latable by heat, the ation of it upon the blood in the lungs, is, 
by this property, rendered greater. 

4. If we conſider the Air in all lights, we ſhall find, that every 
alteration it undergoes, muſt induce ſome great change on the 
animal machine. Thus when it is very heavy, it muſt preſs upon 
the ſurface of our bodies, and the internal part of the lungs with 
a greater force than when it is light. It has been proved by cu- 
rious obſervations, that the difference of weight, by which our 
bodies are preſſed by the atmoſphere, in the greateſt degree of 
its natural gravity, from that which we ſuſtain when it is lighteſt, 
amounts to 3982 4 pounds troy weight. See ATMOSPHERE. 
Now as this difference is very great, the effects of it muſt alſo 
be conſiderable, | 

5. The different degrees of heat and elaſticity in the Air muſt 
have effects proportionable to the cauſes, upon the bodies of a- 
nimals. The various contents alſo of the Air mult of courſe in- 
duce great changes, as it ſome way or other finds means to com- 
municate the qualities it borrows from them to the blood and juices 
of animals. Hence it becomes the vehicle of contagidn, and the 
propagator of diſeaſes, both epidemical and endemial, which ad- 
mit of infinite variety, becauſe the alterations of the Air, with re- 
ſpect to its properties, and tothe innumerable combinations of bo- 
dies contained in it, are infinite. However, we may venture to 
conclude, that the moſt healthful is that which is ſerene and dry, 
and conſequently ponderous, and replete with the acid vital ſpirit. 


6. It is the phyſical office and uſe of the atmoſphere, to aſſiſt in 
raiſing the vapours and exhalations of the earth, and ſerve as a | 


general matrix for them; wherein they are all blended together, 
and fermented, or ſome way changed in their nature, ſo as to 
perform new offices, or recruit the vegetable, animal, and mi- 
neral kingdoms, when ſuch enriched vapours fall back again in 
rain or dew to the earth. 

7: Hence may be conceived in general how all the changes and 
phenomena, as meteors, exploſions, thunder, lightning, the 
aurora borealis, &c. happen in this great chaos of theatmoſphere, 
z. according as floating particles of different kinds chance to 
meet, fo as to form conſiderable aggregates or collections ; and 
according as they are favoured by the requiſite degree of heat, 
cold, dryneſs or moiſture. 


i, in muſic, is a name given by ſome to any ſhort and lively 


— 


AIR 


piece of tnuſic, —There are ſeveral ſets of Airs compoſed by Mr, 


Handel, Dr. Pepuſch, &c. 


A1Rs, in horſemanſhip, ſignify the artificial or practiſed motions 


of a managed horſe. 


Such are the demi-air, or demi-volt, curvet, capriole, croupade, 
balotade, terra a terra, &c.— Theſe motions are according to 
cadence and liberty, accommodated to the natural diſpoſition of 
the horſe, making him riſe in obedience, meaſure, and juſtneſs 
of time.— The walk, trot, and gallop are not accounted Airs, 
—_— ſome underſtand by Airs the motion of a horſe's legs upon 
a gallop. 


AIR Gun, a pneumatic machine for exploding bullets, &c. with 


great violence. | 
The common Air-gun is made of braſs, and has two barrels ; the 


inſide barrel K A (Plate I. Fig. 1.) is of a ſmall bore, from whence 
the bullets are exploded ; and a large barrel E CD R on the out- 


ſide of it. There is a ſyringe SM NP fixed in the ſtock of the 


gun, by which the Ajr'is injected into the cavity between the two 
barrels through the valve EP. The ball K is put down into its 
place in the ſmall barrel with the rammer, as in another gun. 
At SL is another valve, which being opened by the trigger O, 
permits the Air to come behind the bullet ſo as to drive it out with 


great force.— If this valve be opened and ſhut ſuddenly, one- 


charge of condenſed Air may be ſufficient for ſeveral diſcharges 
of bullets; but if the whole Air be diſcharged on one ſingle bullet, 
it will drive it out with a great force. This diſcharge is effected 
by means of a lock & (Fig. 2.) placed here, as uſual in other guns; 


for the trigger being pulled, the cock & will go down and drive 


the lever O (Fig. 41 will open the valve, and let in the 
Air upon the bullet K. 


The magezine Alk- gun is the invention of that ingenious artiſt 1,. 


Colbe. By this contrivance ten bullets are ſo lodged in a cavity 
near the place of diſcharge, that they may be drawn into the 
ſhooting barrel, and ſucceſſively diſcharged (o faſt as to be nearly 
of the ſame uie as ſo many different guns. 

Fig. 3. repreſents the preſent form of this machine, where A L. E 
is part of the ſtock, G the end of the injecting ſyringe, with its 
valve H, opening into the cavity between the barrels, as before; 


ERK is the ſmall ſhooting-barrel, which receives the bullets from 


the magazine ED, which is of a ſerpentine form, and cloſet at 
the end D, when the bullets 6, b, b, b, &, are lodged in it. The 
circular part s Is + Mz, is the key of a cock, having a cylindric 
hole through it IK, which is equal to the bore of the ſmall bar- 
rel, and makes a part of it in the preſent fituation,— When the 
lock is taken off, the ſeveral parts Q, R, I, W, &c, come in- 
to view, by which means the diſcharge is made by puſhing up 
the pin Pp, which raiſes and opens a valve V, to let in the Air 
againſt the bullet I, from the cavity F, F, F; which valve is 
immediately ſhut down again by means of a long ſpring of braſs N. 
This valve V being a conical picce of braſs, ground very true 
in the part which receives it, will of itſelf be ſulſicient to conſine 
the Air, 

To make a diſcharge, you pull the trigger Z Z, which throws 
up the ſeer y x, and diſengages it from the notch x, upon which 
the ſtrong ſpring WW moves the tumbler I, to which the 
cock is fixed. This by its end u bears down the end v of the 
tumbling lever R, which, by its other end n raiſes at the ſame 
time the flat end / of the horizontal lever ; and by this means, 
of courſe, the pin Pp is puſhed up, which ſtands upon it, and 
thus opens the valve V, and diſcharges the bullet, "This is all 
evident from a bare vicw of the figute. 

To bring another bullet to ſucceed that marked I, inſtantane- 
ouſly, turn the cylindric cavity of the key of the cock, which 
before made part of the barrel KK K, into the ſituation z 4, fo 
that the part I may be at K, and holding the gun upon your 
ſhoulder with the barrel downwards, and the magazine upwards, 
by which means that bullet next the cock, will fall into it out 
of the magazine, but go no farther into this cylindric cavity than 
the two little ſprings 55, which detain it. The two circles 2, 2, 2, 
repreſent the cock barrel wherein the key above-mentioned turns 
upon an axis not repreſented here, but viſible in Fig. 4. This 
axis is a ſquare piece of ſteel, on which comes the ſquare hole 
of the hammer H ; by which the cylindric cavity mentioned is 
opened to the magazine. Then opening the hammer, as in 
Fig. 5. the bullet is brought into its proper place near the diſ- 
charging valve, and the cylindric cavity of the key of the cock 
again makes part of the inward barrel K KK. 

It evidently appears how expeditious a method this is of charging 
and diſcharging a zun, and were the force of condenſed Air equal 
to that of gun- powder, ſuch an Air-gun would anſwer the end 
of ſcyeral guns. 

In the Air-gun, and all other caſes where the Air is required to 
be condenſed to a very great degree, it will be requiſite to have 
the ſyringe of a ſmall bore, viz. not exceeding half an inch in 
diameter; becauſe the preſſure againſt every ſquare inch is about 
15 pounds, and therefore againſt every circular inch about 12 
pounds. If therefore the ſyringe be one inch in diameter, when 
one atmoſphere is injected, there will be a reſiſtance of 12 pounds 
againſt the piſton; and when ten are injected, there will be a 


force of 129 pounds to be overcome; whereas ten atmoſpheres : 


act againſt the circular half-inch piſton (whole arca is only one 


fourth. 
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Houril part fo big) with only a force equal to 30 pounds z of 40 


atmoſpheres may be injected with ſuch a ſyringe as well as 10 


with the other. In ſhort, the facility of working will be inverſe- 


ly, as the ſquares of the diameter of the ſyringe. 


A1R-pump, a pneumatie machine by which the Air contained in a 


proper veſſel may be exhauſted; , | © WK. 
The inventor of this noble inſtrument was the celebrated Otto 
de Guerick, a burgomaſter of Magdeburg, who performed ſe- 
veral experiments on it at Ratiſbon, before the emperor and ſe- 


voeral other perſons of diſtinction, in the year 4654. But this 


inſtrument was very defective, it requiring the labour of two 


| ftrorig men, for above two hours, to exhauſt the Air out of glaſs- 


veſſels, plunged under water. Some time after Mr. Boyle, with 


the affiſtance of Dr. Hook, contrived a new Air-pump, more 


commodious and better adapted to experiments than that of the 
German author, and hence, the inſtrument was called Machina 
Boyleana. * ; 

There have been ſeveral ſorts of Air-pumps contrived and con- 
ſtructed from time to time, from the firſt invention, moſt of thoſe 
made at firſt conſiſting but of one barrel, or hollow cylinder of 
braſs, with a valve at the bottom opening inwards, and a piſton, 
with a valve at the top opening outwards, ſo exactly fitted to 
the cavity of that barrel, and moving therein, that when it is 
drawn up from the bottom of the barrel, all the Air will be ex- 
hauſted from its cavity; and having alſo a pipe at its bottom, 
by means of which, the barrel has a communication with any 
proper veſſel to be exhauſted of Air. : 
Mr. Boyle's Air-pump, deſcribed in his new phiſico-mechanical 
experiments, &c. publiſhed in 1660, has but one barrel; like- 
wiſe that uſed at firſt by Mr. Papin, and that deſcribed by 
Wolfius, in his Elem. Aerom. Mr. Boyle was the firſt who 


contrived and applied a mercurial gauge or index to meaſure the 


degree of the Air's rareſaction or quantity of exhauſtion out of a 
given veſſel. —Mr. Papin was the inventor of an Air-pump with 
two barrels ; but that publiſhed by Mr. Hauſbee, in 1709, far 
exceeds any of the former, and is what is commonly uſed at 
preſent. 


Deſcription of the Atz-Pump.—The common or large Air-pump 


is repreſented in Plate I. Fig. 6. where a, a, are the two braſs 
barrels, in which the piſtons c, c move up and down by means 
of a cog-wheel which moves upon the axis , when the machine 
is put in motion by the winch 6. g, g, are two pillars or pieces 
of wood ſupporting the frame of the pump-wheel, which is ſcrewed 
upon them by nuts under the little pieces of wood e, e. The 
braſs tube or pipe, marked h, is called the ſwan-neck : by this 


the Air paſſes from under the receiver 0 0, through a ſmall hole | 


4, in the middle of the braſs plate i i, on the top of the pump, 
to a braſs piece, in the box 4d, which being perforated length- 
ways to the middle point under each barrel, does there, through 
a ſmall hole, by a bladder valve, tranſmit the Air from the re- 


ceiver to each barrel to be pumped out by paſſing through the 


hole in the deſcending piſton, Theſe holes in the piſtons and 
bottoms of the barrels are covered with valves to prevent the re- 
turn of the Air into the receiver. / is the mercurial gauge, or 
common barometer, immerſed in a baſon of mercury fixed in the 
bottom of the frame, and at top communicates with the receiver, 
which therefore ſhews how much the receiver is exhauſted by the 
riling of the mercury in the tube, by a graduated ſcale fixed to 
it. "The ſtop-cock u, alſo communicates with the receiver, and 
conſequently with the ſwan-neck and mercurial tube: Its uſe is, 
by turning the cock to re- admit the air, when there is occaſion, 
The receiver is ground true on the bottom, and is fixed on the 
pump at firſt by means of wetted leathers, to exclude the air, in- 
ſtead of cement, formerly uſed for that purpoſe, 


Deſcription of the new portable Al R-PUMP.— This pump is repre- 


ſented in Plate I. Fig. 7, where AB is the head, or part con- 
taining the wheel, which alternately riſes and depreſſes the piſ- 
tons C, D, in the barrels E, F, which are ſtrongly prefſed down 
by the ſaid part AB, ſupported by the two pillars G H, fixed 
into the bed or bottom of the machine I K L. On this bottom 
ſtands the receiver MN, on a large ſmooth braſs plate, in the 
middle whereof is a hole, by which the Air paſſes out of the re- 
ceiver into a ſmall tube on the under part of the frame, and goes 
to the piece O, which communicates with the perforated braſs 
piece on which the barrels ſtand, and from which they receive 
the Air to be exhauſted. On the middle part of this braſs piece 
is a perforation, over which is placed a ſmall receiver PQ, and 
under it a baſon of mercury R, in which a ſmall tube RS (her- 
metically ſealed at one end, and filled with quickſilver) is in- 
verted; and therefore as the ſmall receiver PQ is exhauſted (at 
the ſune time with the large one MN) the approach of the va- 
cuum will be indicated by the deſcent of the quickſilver in the 
tube RS. By the ſtop-cock T, the Air is again let into the re- 
ceiver. 

The elaſticity of the Air is the foundation of this machine: for 
when a piſton is thruſt down to the bottom of the barrel, and 
then raiſed up again, the Air in the receiver will expand itſelf, 
and part of it will enter into the barrel, ſo that the Air in the re- 
ceiver, and that in the barrel will have the ſame denſity, which 
will be to the firſt denſity, as the capacity of the receiver is to 
the capacity of the barrel and receiver together. And by repeat. 
ing the motion of the piſton a ſecond time, the denſity of the 
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Air in the receiver will be again lefſened in the ratts aforeſaid; 


and conſequently,” by this means, the Air inthe receiver may be 
reduced to the leaſt denſity; but can never be entirely exhauſt. 


ed: For it muſt be conſidered” that the Air which is exhauſted is 


only puſhed out by the ſpring of that which remains behind; if 
therefore every particle were ſuppoſed to be exhauſted, the 1: 
would be expelled without an agent, or there would be an effect 
without a cauſe, which is abſurd. - + 6 £ 

Let m be the capacity of the receiver, and # that of the barre] 
d the denſity of the Air in the receiver, before the pump beging 


to work ; then, as n+ m 2: 4 = the denſity of the 


Air in the receiver at the end of the firſt exſuction. And a + 
r | 
„n n In 


= to its denſity at the end of the ſecond 


e | d n* d n3 
exſuction. And a: =: == = the d 
5 n+m am mY 


at the end of the ſecond exſuction, and fo on? Wherefore if; 


be the number of exſuctions, the denſity of the Air in the receiver 


at the end of thoſe exſuctions will be „chat is, The 
n + mm | 


* denſity of the natural Air in the receiver, is to its denſity aftce 
© any number of exſuctions, as the capacity of the receiver and 
© the barrel together, raiſed to a power, having the number of 
© exſuctions for its index, is to the like power of the Capacity of 
the receiver alone,” Which is the theorem given by M. Va- 
rignon, in the Memoires de P Acad. R. 1703, page 233. ſeg. 


AIRY “, or AIRIE, with regard to hawks or eagles, ſignifies the 


ſame as the neſt of other birds. 


The word is formed from the French Aire, which is derived from 
the German Ey, an egg. 


Airy Triplicity, in aſtrology, ſignifies the ſigns Gemini, Libra, 


and Aquarius. 


AISTHETERIUM (a. dg, from died dena, to underſtand) 


the common ſenſory ; or, if we may be allowed the ex 

the laboratory of e ; to 
This is the place whither the nerves convey the impreffions made 
on them by ſenſible objects. Many have been the opinions of 
authors with reſpect to this place. The Carteſians imagine it to 
be the pineal gland. Willis endeavours to prove it the begin- 
ning of the medulla oblongata, in the corpora ftriata. But till 
the union of the ſoul with the body is better known, it will be 


a difficult matter to determine the place where ſenſation is per- 
formed. | 


AJUTAGE *, or ADJUTAGE, in hydraulics, a kind of ſpout 


or tube, fitted to the aperture of an artificial fountain, in or- 
der to determine the figure of the ſtream of water flowing thro' 
it. — 4 | 
The word is French, and derived from 2j:#ter, to adjuſt. 


The difference in fountains chiefly ariſes from the diverſity of 
their Ajutages; and therefore by the help of ſeveral Ajutages, 
one fountain may have the effect of many. The following ob- 
ſervations and concluſions relating to Ajutages, are demonſtrated 
by M. Mariotte, in his Trait? du movement des Eaux, and Mr, 
$'Graveſande, in his In/it. Phileſ. Newt. 

1. A fluid ſpouting upwards through any Ajutage, would aſ- 
cend to the fame altitude as the upper ſurface of the fluid in the 
veſſel, were it not for the reſiſtance of the air, the ſtiction near 
the ſides of the Ajutage, and ſome other cauſes in the motion 
of the fluid itfelf, whereby that altitude is always defective, ant 
nearly in the ratio of the ſquare of the altitude of the fluid above 
the Ajutage. 

2. It is found by experience, that if the direction of the Ajutags 
be ſomewhat inclined, the fluid will aſcend higher than when it 
is exactly upright ; and an even poliſhed round hole at the end 
of the pipe or tube will cauſe the fluid to ſpout higher than when 
the Ajutage is cylindrical or conical; which laſt, is the uſual f- 
gure, and indeed better than the cylindrical one. 

3. It is alſo found by experience, that the bigneſs of the Ajutage 
muſt be enlarged where the ciſtern is; and that the pipes which 
convey the water muſt be large with regard to the Ajutage 5 
and amongſt the ſeveral diameters of Ajutages, there is a ſtate 
length in order to give the ſpout the greateſt height poſſible, 
which muſt not exceed 13 inch. Likewiſe the height of the 
ſpout of water has its limits, which is not much above an hun- 
ered feet. 

4. If AB (Plate VIII. Fig. 3.) be a ciſtern of water, and the 
ſide PR be biſected in H, and about the center H, with the ra- 
dius H P, a ſemi-circle be deſcribed ; and if G be an Ajutage in 
the ſide of the ciſtern, and MO be drawn parallel to P R, the 
water will run out from G to K, in the horizontal plane, an 
the diſtance K R will be equal to the length of the perpendicular 
MG: So that the water running out of an &jutage at the center 
H will go to L, the greatelt horizontal diſtance poſſible : And if 
HI be equal to HG, the water running out at the Ajutage l. 
will. go to the ſame diſtance K R, as when running out at G. 
See Mr. s' Graveſande's [/?:t. Phileſ. Newt. cap. 7. ; 
5. The ſquares of the quantities of water running through 31U- 
tages, in any direction whatſoever, in ciſterns kept conti 
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full, are in proportion to the heights of the ſurface of the water 
in the ciſtern above the Ajutage; though it is found by experi- 


ence, that the air's reſiſtance, and the friction of the water 
againſt the ſides of the Ajutage, diſturb, in ſome meaſure, this 


ratio, the quantity of water being always leſs than what ſhould 
ariſe from it; but in altitudes under fifty feet, the deviation is 
not material. 3 | 
6. The times in which cylindrical veſſels of the ſame diameter 
and height are emptied through holes or Ajutages, are inverſely 
as thoſe Ajutages. And when thoſe veſſels are unequal, but the 
heights and Ajutages equal, the times of emptying will be as 
the baſes of the cylinders : Therefore in any cylindrical veſſels, 
the times of emptying are in the ratio compounded of their baſes, 
the inverſe ratio of the diameters of the Ajutages, and the ſquare 
roots of the heights. 

If the fide of a cylindrical veſſel, beginning from the baſe, 
be divided into parts, which are as 1, 2, 4, 9, 16, &c. viz. the 
ſquares of the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ſurface ot 
the water, running out at an Ajutage at the bottom, will de- 
ſcend from each of thoſe diviſions to the next in the ſame time; 
8. If the heights of two veſſels, continually full of water, be 
unequal, the quantities of water, running out in the ſame time, 
arc in a ratio compounded of the {imple ratio of the Ajutages, 
and the ſubduplicate ratio of the heights. | 
9. If the heights of two veſſels, continually full of water, be 
equal, the water will run out through unequal Ajutages, with 
the ſame velocity. . 

10. If the heights of veſſels, continually full of water, and their 
Ajutages be unequal, the velocities of the water running out are 
in the ſubduplicate ratio of the heights. 

A KOND, the title of the third pontificate of Perſia.—He is an 
officer of juſtice, and properly the firſt civil lieutenant ; he takes 
cognizance of all Quſes of orphans and widows, of contracts 
and all other civil affairs ; the kjng allows him an annual pen- 
fion of 25% pounds, that he may not take any thing of the 
contending parties. 


AL, an Hebrew article ſignifying the. It is often applied to a 


word by way of eminence, in the ſame manner as the Greek | 


article s. 

ALA *, in botany, ſignifies the hollow of a ſtalk, which either 
the leaf, or the pedicle of the leaf, makes with the ſtalk or 
branches; or it is that hollow turning or ſinus, placed between 
the ſtalk or branch, and leaf, from whence a new offfpring ge- 
nerally ſhoots, which the French call Aiſſelles des Plantes. Some- 
times it is taken for a little branch, as when they ſay a ſtock or 
ſtem, armed with many Alæ, becauſe branches grow to the 
ſtalk like ſo many wings. 

The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies a wing. 


Thoſe petala of papilionaceous flowers placed between the vex- 
illum and the carina, are alſo called Alæ. — It is alſo uſed to ſig- 
nify thoſe extreme ſlender membranaceous parts of certain ſceds, 
as in the bignonia plumeria, the fruit of the maple, &c.— Alſo 
thoſe foliaceous membranes which run the whole length of the 
ſtem are called ale. 

ALABASTER (from albus, white ; becauſe of its colour) a kind 
of ſtone, reſembling marble, but ſofter. 
There are various colours of this ſtone, but that which is white 
and ſhining is the moſt common. It is much uſed by ſculptors, 
for ſmall ſtatues, vaſes, columns, &c, 
The expreſſion in the new teſtament which we tranſlate © an 
Alabaſter box of ointment”, is 4285p» wwev. This Conſtantine 
renders © a veſſel of ointment without handles', from « neg. and 

. lars to take hold. 

ALABASTRA, in botany, are thoſe green herbaceous leaves 
which encompaſs flowers. 

AL, (the plural of ala) in the military art, ſignifies the two wings 
or extremes of an army, ranged in order of battle. 

AL &, in anatomy, the arm-pits.—lt alſo ſignifies the nymph, or 
two ſpongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre. | 

AL & Auris, or Pinnæ auris, in anatomy, the ſuperior part of the 
external ear. | 

A Nef, or Pinnæ naſi, in anatomy, are the cartilages which 
are joined to the extremities of the bones of the noſe, and which 
form the lower and moveable part of that organ. 

ALAISEE, in heraldry, ſee HUMETTY. 

0 MERE, in muſic, the firſt note above Gamut. See GA- 

ALARES, in antiquity, were, according to moſt authors, a kind 
of militia, in the Roman army; fo called from ala a wing, be- 
caule of their ſwiftneſs in battle. | 

ALARIS, or ALARIFORMIS (from ala, a wing; or from ala, 
a Wing, and forma, reſemblance} in the ſhape or form of a wing. 

ALAaR1s Vera, in anatomy, the internal vein of the three oppoſite 
to the elbow, in one of which bleeding is performed. 'I his vein 
las under it an artery, and the middle one a nerve, and therefore 
ought to be cautiouſly dealt with.; but the ſuperna, or outer one, 
Called alſo Humeralis, may be opened without any danger. 

ALARM e, a ſudden apprehenſion of danger from ſome report, 
cc. whichobliges men to be upon their guard, and put themlelves 


in 2 poſture of defence. 


* "Pk. : : | 
lhe word in French, and formed from the Italian al? arme, to 
Arnis. 
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ALARM-POST, in military affairs, is the place appointed for each 
regiment to march to in caſe of an alarm; 

ALATERNUS, in botany, the plant called Evergreen Privet. 
Miller enumerates fix ſpecies of this plant.—Boerhaave ſays the 
firſt ſpecies is of a deterſive, aſtringent; and cooling nature, and 
uſed = gargariſms for inflammations of the mouth, and for the 
quinſey. 

ALATERNOIDES (from Alaternus, and de, reſemblance) a 

fort of Alaternus, 

This plant differs ſrom the Alaternus In having three ſeeds joined 
together in the manner of tithymallus, or ſpurge, whereas the 
Alaternus has three ſeeds incloſed in one common capſula, and 
appears to be a fingle berry till it is opened. — Miller enume- 
rates three ſpecies of Alaternoides. 

ALATI PROCESSUS, or ALARES, in anatomy, are proceſ- 
ſes of the os ſphenoides. Sce SPHENOIDES. | 

ALBUGINEA Tunica oculorum, in anatomy, the coat of the eye 
called Adnata, or Conjunctiva. See ADNATA, 

ALBUGINEA alſo ſignifies a coat of the teſticles. It is ſo called 
from its colour, which is white. It is a ſtrong, thick, mem- 
brane, very ſmooth on the outward ſurface ; the inward, which 
adheres to the ſubſtance of the teſticle, is rough and uneven. 
Into the upper part of this membrane are inſerted the blood-veſ- 
ſels, nerves, and lymphatics, which fend forth thence divers 
branches into the ſubſtance of the teſticle. Drake. | 

_s 5 NEUS Humor oculi, the aqueous humour of the eye. See 

ALBUGO Oculorum, a pearl, or white ſpeck in the eye. 

Nitre, finely powdered, and mixed with oil, ſoon takes away 
pearls from the eye anointed with it. The juice of anemone 
has the ſame effect by its attenuating virtue. Oribaſins. 

ALBUM Grecum, the white dung of dogs.— This drug was for- 
merly much uſed in medicine, particularly mixed with honey to 
cleanſe the throat in inflammations ; but it is now rarely uſed. 

ALBUM Oculi, the white of the eye. See EYE. — 

ALBUMEN Ovi, the white of an egg. See EGG. 

ALCAHEST), in chemiſtry, an arbitrary word, derived from 
no Janguage, but coined by Paracclſus to expreſs an univerſal 
menſtruum, or ſolvent, as Helmont explains it. 

The illuſtrious Boerkaave, aſter collecting every thing which 
has been ſaid by Helmont, and other chemiſts, with regard to 
this wonderful liquor, concludes in the following manner : 
„ Perhaps, ſays he, you may now be willing to know my opi- 
„ nion of this matter, and whether I believe that any of the 
„ chemiſts ever were maſters of this grand arcanum. To this 
& I freely anſwer: Van Helmont complains, that the bottle 
& was once given him, but that it was taken away again, and 
& therefore he could not make many experiments with that li- 
« quor. And Paracelſus does not ſay ſo many, and ſo great 
& things of his ſolvent, and therefore I really do not know what 
& toſay to it. This, however, I will venture to ſay, that if 
c you examine ſea-ſalt and mercury by every chemical method 
% poſſible, you will never repent of your trouble“. 

Van Helmont had another menſtruum which he called Circula- 
tum minus. "This is ſaid to be prepared by a circulation of nine 
weeks, from equal parts of ſpirit of urine reQtifed three times, 
alcohol, and ſpirit of vinegar twice rectified. This menſtruum 
muſt doubtleſs be capable of performing ſurprizing things; cſpe- | 
cially as we know that neutral menſtruums, like this, will act 
upon ſome very hard bodies, which are not otherwiſe diſſolu- 
ble, by either acid, alcaline, or ſpirituous menſtruums. 

ALCAICS, in ancient poetry, a general name for ſeveral kinds of 
verſes, invented by the poct Alcæus; whence the name. 

The firſt ſpecies of Alcaics conſiſts of five feet; the firſt a ſpon- 
dee, or iambic, the ſecond an iambic, the third a long ſyllable, 
and the fourth and fifth dactyls. Of this ſpecies are the follow- 
ing verſes from Horace : | 
Omnes eedem cogimur, omnium 

Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocius, 
Sors exitura. 


The ſecond ſpecies conſiſts of two daQyls and two troches : ar, 
E xilium impoſitura cymbe. 
Beſides the two ſpecies above-mentioned, which are termed 
DaQylic Alcaics, there is a third called ſimple Alcaics, whereof 
the firſt is an Epitrite, the ſecond and third Choriambus's, and 
the fourth a Bacchius : as, | 
Cur timet fla | vum Tiberim | tangere cur | olivum © 
ALCaxc Ode. This ſpecies of poetry is compoſed of ſtrophes, 
each of which contains four verſes. The two firſt of the Alcaic 
verſes conſiſt of, for the firſt foot a ſpondee, or iambic ; for the 
ſecond an iambic; the third a ceſure; the fourth a dactyl, and the 
Gfth either a dactyl or amphimacer. The third verſe of the ode 
is an iambic diameter hypercatalectic; that is, of four fect and 
a long ſyllable : as, . 
Sors exitura, & nos in æternum. 
The fourth verſe conſiſts of two dactyls and two troches. — The 
following is a ſpecimen of the Alcaic ode: | 
Omvres eodem cogimur, omnium 
Ferſatur urna, ſerius, ecius, 
Sers exitura, et nos in æternum 
Egiium imteſitura cymbe. 
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ALCAID *, or ALCAIDE, in Barbary, is the governor of a | 


city, to whom belong both the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
ſafety of the city. 


* The word is compounded of the particle a/, and the Arabic verb | 


TXD, Lad, or akad, to rule or govern. 


ALcaip, among the Spaniards, ſignifies a Judge, or miniſter of 
juſtice, anſwering to our provoſt. The Spaniards borrow this 
word from the Moors, who formerly inhabited that kingdom. 
ALCALI *, or ALKALI, a name uſed by the chemiſts to ex- 
preſs a body, which is eſteemed the reverle of an acid. 
The word is borrowed from the Arabians, who gave this name 


to a ſalt extracted from the aſhes of a plant, which they called 
Kali; but we call it glaſs-wort, becauſe it is uſed in making glaſs. 


The plant kali, if burnt, when it arrives at its full growth, pro- 


duces aſhes, remarkable for their ſalt, acrid taſte, an evidence 
of its abounding with ſalt. When theſe aſhes are boiled in wa- 
ter, they yield a ſtrong, acrid, ſalt lixivium or lye, conſiſting 
of the ſalt communicated by them to the water, which being 
properly ſeparated, there remains a greyiſh part, which will 
neither diſſolve in water, nor burn in the fire, but is perfectly 
inſipid, and of the nature of earth. If this lixivium, or lye, is 
| evaporated to a dryneſs in an iron veſſel, a white folid maſs, of 
a moſt acrid cauſtic taſte, and perfectly ſoluble in water, is left 
behind. —All theſe ſalts, therefore, are properly enough called 
Lixivious ſalts. By terms, however, already received, they are 
called Alcalies, or alcaline ſalts. From this ſalt, and the calx 
of all ſtones that ſtrike fire with ſteel, may he prepared frit for 
the making of glaſs. 
As all our phyſical knowledge depends upon the diſcoveries which 
our ſenſes make in natural bodies, hence all their characteriſtics 
muſt be taken from ſuch ſenſible ſigns: Nor are we able to di- 
ſtinguiſh bodies in any other manner. The following characters, 
therefore, of an Alcali, may be laid down as genuine, and are 
abundantly ſufficient both for the chemiſt and the philoſopher. 
1. A fixed alcaline ſalt is produced from a vegetable ſubſtance, 
—2., It is only prepared from a vegetable by fire, which con- 
verts it into aſhes.— 3. When it is thus prepared, it will re- 
main a conſiderable time in the fire, and thus demonſtrate its 
fixidity.—4. In a moiſt air it perfectly diſſolves, and depoſites 
ſome feces, being impatient of continued dryneſs, though care- 
fully preſerved in a cloſe veſſel. — 5. It impreſſes an acrimoni- 
ous taſte on the tongue, ſomewhat cauſtic; and it excites a taſte 
of urine, on which account theſe ſalts have, though not very 
properly, been called Urinous ſalts. For the taſte of this ſalt 
does not reſemble that of urine, at the firſt application ; but 
when it has been in the mouth ſome time, and, by its ſtimula- 
tion, cauſed a diſcharge of the ſaliva, then the neutral animal 
ſalts, which are in the ſaliva, depoſite all their acid upon the 
fixed Alcali, and thus become volatile and alcaline, and then 
impreſs upon the tongue a diſagreeable urinous taſte, of which 
this is the true origin. — 6. This ſalt, when perfectly pure, 
and without mixture, has not the leaſt ſmell, being extremely 


fixed, even in the fire. But as it attracts every acid, if it meets 


with any body, which contains a volatile alcaline ſalt, fixed by 
an acid, and therefore without any ſmell, it then immediately 
abſorbs the acid, and the Alcali being by this means diſengaged, 
and rendered volatile, affects the organs with an alcaline ſmell, 
which is falſely aſcribed to the fixed ſalt. This appears evident- 
ly upon mixing a fixed alcaline ſalt with warm freſh urine, up- 
on which the liquor that was inodorous before, inſtantly emits 
a diſagreeable alcaline ſmell. —7. Another property of this ſalt 


is, that when mixed with any acid whatever, it immediately | 


produces an ebullition and efferveſcence; and, afterwards, is 
ſo intimately united with it into one maſs, that if the ſaturation 
is complete, the compound diſcovers no fign either of an Alca- 
li or an acid, but there is always, by this means, produced a 
falt of another nature, which is uſually called Neutral. — 8. It 
a pure fixed Alcali is mixed with the juice of turnſole, roſes, 
or violets, it preſently changes their natural colour, which is a 
kind of purple, into a green.—q9. When this alcaline ſalt is ap- 
plied for ſome time to a human body that is warm, and, con- 
ſequently, exhales ſome moiſture, it excites an acute inflamma- 
tion, attended with all its ſymptoms, which ſoon becomes a 
grey, hard, dead, and often black eſcar; it is therefore capa- 
ble of producing, at laſt, a true mortification. — 10. All thefe 
ſalts have the faculty of deterging and cleanſing, which is not 
the caſe with regard to thoſe called Neutral. Theſe, then, are 
the marks by which fixed alcaline ſalts may be known and di- 
ſinguiſhed from all others; and theſe will enable us to avoid 
contuſion. 
Such alcaline fixed ſalts may alſo be produced from any crude, 
freſh vegetable, burnt to aſhes, and treated in the manner a- 
bove-mentioned ; but ſome plants, by this management, yield 
but a very ſmall quantity, 

No native ſalts have yet been diſcovered, with which the pre- 
cediifg characteriſtics agree (unleſs the Egyptian Nation may be 
ſuppoſed to do it) alcaline ſalts being procured from vegetable 
ſubſtances only, by the action of fire. But ſince the firſt calci- 
nation of vegetables that ever happened in the world, theſe ſalts 
have been produced. Hence, therefore, in all ages and places, 
where this has happened, there muſt have been a prodigious 
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quantity of this falt generated, which always is,- together with 
the aſhes, returned to the earth. In the revolution, therefore 
of ſuch a number of years, the whole earth muſt have been non. 
verted intothis ſalt, provided it was immutable. But this isnot the 
caſe, for theſe ſalts, when committed to the earth, render it in. 
deed fruitful, but then they loſe their alcaline nature, and, im. 
bibing the acid of the air, become neutral ſalts, and act as ſuch 
It is farther remarkable, that no plant whatever, if it be ſuffereg 
to grow dry, carious, and rotten, would ever yield one grain 
of a fixed Alcali ; but, on the contrary, they are either diſnpa- 
ted into ſuch minute, volatile particles, as eſcape the obſerya. 
tion of our ſenſes, or leave behind them a ſubſtance, which 
upon examination, appears to be ſimple earth. This experi. 
ment, therefore, confirmed univerſally in all ages, evident! 
demonſtrates, that nature never produces a fixed alcaline (al; 
either in the ſolids or fluids of vegetables. Hence it is certain 
that fixed alcaline ſalts have their ſpecific nature imparted to 
them by fire, and not by any natural vegetable operation. But 
this is ſtill farther evinced by the following experiment, Which 
conſtantly ſucceeds in the ſame manner: Take any vegeta- 
bles, which, if burnt, would yield a large quantity of a fixcd 
alcaline ſalt, let them be reduced to putrefaction by art, ſo that 
their whole ſubſtance ſhall be perfectly putrefied, they will then 
be rendered exceedingly ſœtid, and a great part of them volatile 
and, if they are burnt in an open fire, will not yield the leaſt 
portion of a fixed ſalt, but what remains will be a perfe&tly ink 
pid earth. If therefore we view this experiment in a juſt light, we 
muſt be of opinion, that fixed alcaline falts are as much the crea. 
ture of fire as glaſs, which nobody ever ſuſpected to be a vege- 
table production, though vegetable alcaline ſalts enter its com- 
poſition, and are neceſſary to its exiſtence. | 
It muſt alſo be remembered, that theſe alcaline ſalts are capa- 
ble of being reſolved into a conſiderable part that is ſaline, hard 
bitter, and almoſt vitreſcent; into a ſimple earth, and into 15 
alcaline ſalt, that is ſtronger and more pure: And thus we may 
obſerve that theſe alcaline ſalts are by no means ſimple bodies ; 
but that they are compounded of different parts united together, 
and that the conjunction of their principles into one maſs, which 
has the appearance of being homogeneous, is owing entirely to 
the ſtrength of the fire. Hence then it follows that nature never 
acts by fixed alcaline ſalts, as by her proper inſtruments, unleſs 
when ſhe receives them previouſly prepared by the fire. 
Hence it alſo appears, that as theſe fixed alcaline ſalts are ren- 
dered more and more ſimple by a ſeparation of their conſtituent 
parts, the ſalt that thus ariſes will be continually different ; tor 
that which remains after a ſeparation of ſome of its principles, 
will always be of another, and more ſimple nature, and conſe- 
quently will have a different power of acting. Thus in pot-aſh, 
which yields the beſt Alcali, a conſiderable part of it is a bitter, 
hard, pellucid falt, which does not readily diſſolve in water. If 
this be cavefully ſeparated from the reſt, a pure Alcali is ob- 
tained, fitter than the former, before this ſeparation, for many 
operations which are performed by Alcalies, 
It is further to be obſerved, that theſe alcaline ſalts may be great- 
ly altered by the caſual admixture of ſome other body, whilſt 
the vegetables are burning, which, being alſo of a fixed nature, 
may be united with them, and remain in the aſhes. Suppoſe, 
for inſtance, that nitre ſhould happen to come among them; 
then this, being fixed with the other vegetable ſalt, would pro- 
duce an Alcali, to which, if oil of vitriol was added, it would 
emit a ſœtid fume, that would in ſmell reſemble ſpirit of nitre, 
which never is the caſe when the Alcali is pure. The fame is 
true with reſpect to ſea-ſalt, and many others. And, lafily, 
we muſt obſerve, that the very burning of vegetables, as it u 
performed in a different manner, will produce different ſalts; 
for it is a known truth, that if the ſame vegetable is burnt ſud- 
denly, in a briſk ſtrong fire, it will yield a ſalt different ftom 
what is produced by burning it in a low ſmothering fire. 
Properties of fixed ALCALINE Salts. 
1. They attract water very powerfully, at a great diſtance, and 
from every known body in which it reſides. This is plain to the 
eye; for whenſuchan Alcali is taken out of the fire, and ſuffered 
to remain in a very hot air, cloſe to the fire, where water can 
by no other art be diſcovered, it will even there grow moiſt and 
diſſolve: And if it is then put into a clean, dry, glaſs veſlel, and 
expoſed to the fire, and the vapour exhaling from it recen 
and condenſed in an alembic, it will yield again the pure Wale 
which the Alcali had attracted. 
2. It has not yet been determined with any degree of certainty 
whether fixed alcaline ſalts repel air, or attract it ſo ſtrongly, 
as not to part with it again readily, Experiments which have 
been made with this view, leave the thing dubious. It is very 
certain, that oils of alcaline ſalts per deliquium, examined by 
the air-pump, give not the leaſt indication of containing alt, 
ſince none is to be ſeparated from it, when the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere is taken away, even though the oil be made very 
hot, in order to expel the air. On the contrary it is equally ccf, 
tain, that when alcaline oils per deliquium are mixed with o 
of vitriol, from which the air has been previouſly extracted bf 
the air-pump, a ſurpriſing quantity of elaſtic air 15 produced 
or, as it is called, generated. Upon conſidering theſe een 
ſtances, it appears Melt probable, that fixed alcaline gy ks 
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it is not to be ſeparated, till the texture of the ſalt is deſtroyed 
by the efferveſcence upon mixing it with an acid. ; 
3. Theſe pure, acrid, fixed, Acaline ſalts, if they are mixed 
with the pureſt alcohol, when they come very hot out of the 
fire, attra it, and unite with it ; but if there is the leaſt mix- 
ture of water, either in the ſalts, or alcohol, then the ſalts re- 
pel the alcohol, nor can they be united by any art whatever. 
4. Theſe alcaline ſalts act alſo upon vinous ſpirits A another 
manner ; for as every ſpirit drawn by fire, from wine of any 
ſort; has always a volatile acid intermixed with it, the acid be- 
ing greedily attracted by the alcaline ſalt, the ſpirit, by this 
means, becomes much more pure, when freed from the acid 
which adhered toit, and conſequently will be very different, both 
in its nature and virtues, from what it was before this operation, 
5. Fixed alcaline ſalts are eaſily united with the'oils of animals 
and vegetables, whether obtained by diſtillation or expreſſion, 
6. But alcaline ſalts remarkably attract all kinds of acids what- 
ever, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, and that whether 
dry or moiſt, pure or diluted. And this force with which Al- 
calies thus attract acids is infinitely greater than that with which 
they attract water; for in this action by which they unite theſe 
acids with themſelves, they violently expel the air which reſides 
both in the ſalt and acids, whence ariſe ſuch numbers of air- 
bubbles, which ſuddenly ariſe and burſt. This union alſo makes 
them repel even water ; and when they are thus ſaturated, they 
will eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be dried or deprived of their wa- 
ter, which, before, they retained ſo tenaciouſly. 
The violent ebullition and efferveſcence, that appears upon the 
mixture of an Alcali and an acid, whilſt the air and water are 
forcibly expelled, may poſſibly ariſe, becauſe theſe bodies im- 
petuouſly drive out whatever lies betwixt them, when they ruſh 
ſtrongly into mutual contact: And if ſo, this ebullition and ef- 
ſerveſcence do not ariſe from any diſagreement, but from an 
aſſociation of principles. 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that among natural cauſes, 
by which motion is excited in the univerſe, we muſt reckon Al- 
calies and acids, at the time when they are mixed together, 
which motion ceaſes, as ſoon as ever the combination is com- 
leted. 
T he motion, thus excited, ſeems of conſiderable importance in 
vegetation, or rather in preparing the earth for it. People con- 
cerned in huſbandry are ſenſible, that frequent plowing or dig- 
ing the earth mellows it, as they call it, and renders it fertile ; 
or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, diſunites the parts of the 
earth, which otherwiſe cohere together, and form large glebes, 
and reduces them into ſmall particles, better ſuited to the ſubſe- 
quent ſolution they are to undergo, in order to the production 
of a plant. Now when the earth is once furniſhed with an al- 
caline ſalt, and that is intimately united with the earthy parti- 
cles, which ſoon happens, becauſe theſe ſalts attracting the wa- 
ter floating in the air, run into an oil per deliquium, and fink 
into the ground; the ſame ſalts attract alſo the acid of the air, 
till they are ſaturated, and both rendered neutral. Whilſt, there- 
fore, this neutralization is effecting, an efferveſcence is made 
leiſurely and by degrees, as the alcaline ſalt imbibes the acid. 
Hence motiort᷑ is excited in the parts of the foil which were im- 
pregnated with the Alcali, and by this motion the particles of 
the earth are ſeparated from each other, more effectually than 
either by plowing or digging. This ſeparation is an excellent 
preparative for a future ſolution, and, indeed, is one ſtep towards 
it, ſince the ſolution of a body is only reducing it into particles 
fine enough to float in the menſtruum that diſſolves it, and ſmall 
enough to be tranſparent, and, conſequently, inviſible, 
Beſides the alcaline ſalts already taken notice of, there are o- 
thers which are volatile, that is, which are capable of being 
forced by a conſiderable heat from the body which contains 
them, and which afterwards riſe with a very ſmall degree of 
heat. The moſt remarkable among theſe are animal ſalts, which 
may be procured by diſtillation from every animal ſubſtance we 
are acquainted with. Thus hartſhorn, blood, filk, and cobwebs 
yield it in great plenty. 
Some time ſince the hypotheſis of Alcali and acid was in great 
eſteem, Tachenius and Sylvius de la Boe were the great de- 
fenders of this ſyſtem. They aſſerted that Alcalics and acids were 
the only univerſal principles of all bodies; and from hence they 
accounted for all the phænomena of nature, particularly thoſe 
of the animal ceconomy. But this, like all other imaginary 
ſtructures, fell to the ground, when experience demonſtrated 
that it was falſe and inſignificant. It was, bowever, of ſome ſer- 
vice to phyſic; becauſe it demoliſhed the Galenical doctrine of 
the four elements, four qualities, four degrees, and four hu- 
mours, which had been the more fatal, as it had obtained cre- 
dit for a great many centuries, and prevented other reſearches 
into the nature of diſeaſes and remedies, and, conſequently, had 
retarded the improvement of phyſic. 
ALCALIZATION, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the impregnating any 
body with an alcaline ſalt, as ſpirit of wine, &c. 
ALCANTARA, the name of a military order in Spain, ſo called 
from a city of that name, which, in the year 1212, Was reco- 
. from the Moors by Alphonſo IX. 


CHEMY, that branch of chemiſtry which relates particularly 
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tually attract air, and unite it with themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that 


to the tranſmutation of metals. The Arabic au 
ticle A, added to it, diſtinguiſhes 
See CHEMISTRY. 
ALCOHOL *, in chemiſtry, ſpirit of wine bro 
higheſt degree of ſtrength and perfection. 

* The word is originally Arabic, and ſhould be wrote 4/-Ka-He!/. 
which ſignifies a fine impalpable powder which the women of 
the eaſt make uſe of as a kind of fucus. And hence the word has 
been applied to any other ſubſtance reduced to the utmoſt degree 
of purity, and fiom which all impure and heterogeneous particles 
have been ſeparated. | 

Alcohol is the moſt complete and perfect production of vege- 
table fermentation. See FERMENTATION. 

It is the lighteſt fluid next to air, perfectly tranſparent, very 
thin, moſt ſimple, totally inflammable, without producing any 
ſmoke, or diffuſing any diſagreeable ſmell whilſt it is burning z 
is exceedingly volatile, withaut leaving any fæces; abſolutely 
immutable in diſtillation ; extremely expanſible by heat; very 
eaſily diſpoſed to ebullition by fire; of a very pleaſant ſmell, 
and of a particular grateful taſte. All the humours of the hu- 
man body, we are acquainted with, it coagulates in an inſtant, 
except the pure water and urine, whilſt it hardens all the ſclid 
parts, and aus preſerves both from putrefaction, or ſpontane- 
ous colliquation : It preſerves the bodies of inſets, fich, birds, 
and other animals that are put into it, from putteſaction, or 
alteration, for ages, if cloſely ſtopped: With water, vinegar, 
or any acid liquors, oils, and pure volatile alcaline ſalts, it 
ſufters itſelf to be mixed, and that nearly with an equal mixture; 
and gummy and reſinous ſubſtances it diſſolves, So that we 
are acquainted with no fluid, produced either by nature, or the 
art of chemiſtry, that is capable of being united with more bo- 
dies than Alcohol. But in a particular manner it proves an ex- 
cellent vehicle for the ſpiritus rector of vegetables, which, by 
uniting with it, may be extracted irom its proper body, retain- 
ed, and applied to medicinal and other uſes. The great maſters 
of chemiſtry, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Adepts, are ſuppoſed, 
in their deſcription of the artificial preparation of this perfect 
Alcohol, to have ſhadowed out the preparation of the Philoſo- 
pher's ſtone : But it is certain, that this Alcohol owes its ori- 
gin to fermentation alone, nor can it be prepared in any other 
manner whatſoever. | 

As there are infinite, and oftentimes very inviting occaſions in 
which chemiſts and other artificers ſtand in need of the true and 
pureſt Alcohol, the leaſt remainder of water rendering the ope- 
ration unſucceſsful, it is abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould have 
ſome marks by which we may be able to diftinguiſh, whether 
our Alcohol be pure or not. The principal of theſe are, 

I. If the ſuppoſed Alcohol contains any oil diſſolved in it, and 
ſo equably diſtributed through it, that it is no ways perceptible, 
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it from the vulgar chemiſtry. 


ught by art to the 


then upon pouring of water into it the mixture will grow white, 


and the oil ſeparate from the Alcohol. 
2. If any thing of an acid lies concealed in Alcohol, a little of 
it mixed with the alcaline ſpirit of ſal ammoniac will diſcover 
the acid by an efferveſcence excited by the affuſion of the acid; 
for otherwiſe there would be only a ſimple coagulation. 
3. If there be any thing of an alcali intermixed, it will appear 
by the efferveſcence excited by the affuſion of an acid. 
4. But it is a matter of great difficulty to diſcover whether there 
be any water intermixed with it. The beſt method of doing 
this is the following: Take a chemical veſſel with a long nar- 
now neck, the bulb of which will hold four or fix ounces of Al- 
cohol. Fill this two thirds full with the Alcohol you intend to 
examine, into which throw a dram of the pureſt and drieſt ſalt 
of tartar, coming very hot out of the fire ; then mix them by 
ſhaking them together, and ſet them over the fire till the Alcohol 
is juſt ready to boil. Being thus ſhaken, and heated, if the ſalt 
of tartar remains perfectly dry, without the leaſt ſign of moiſ- 
ture, we are ſure that there is no water in the Alcuhol. The 
learned Boerhaave tells us that by this method he diſcovered 
water in Alcohol which had been looked upon as pure, having 
undergone every other method of trial. ; 
ALCORAN *, or rather AL-KORAN, the ſcripture, or bible 
of the Mahometans. | : 
It is vulgarly called Alcerar ; but the firſt ſyllable of the word 15 
nothing more than an article, ſignifying /e, and therefore the 
true orthography of the word is A/ Caran, or A Kiran, that is, 4 
Kiran, It is derived from the Arabic verb Lara, to read, and 
ſigniſies the reading, or what ought to be read. 
The Alcoran is divided into 114 large portions or chapters of 
very upequal lengths, which the Arabians call S9war, a word 
properly tignifving a row, order, or ſeries. Theſe chapters, in 
the manuſcript copies, are not diſtinguiſhed by their numerical or- 
der, but by particular titles, which are ſometimes taken from 
ſome principal matter treated of, or perſon mentioned therein, 
but generally from the firſt remarkable word, which, in ſome 
chapters, is at a great diſtance from the beginning. 
That Mahomet was really the author and chief contriver of this 
work is beyond diſpute, though it is highly probable that he had 
no ſmall aſſiſtance in his deſipn from others. Ihe general opi- 
nion is, that he was aſſiſted chiefly by one Sergius, a Neſtorian 
monk, with whom Mahomet, in his youth, had ſome conic - 
rence at Boſra, a city of Syria Damaſcena, and by a Jew, called 
Abdallah Ben Salam, who was of a good family in Spahan, nt 
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had embraced chriſtianity. The Mahometans, however, abſolutely 
deny that the Alcoran was compoſed, it being their general and 
orthodox belief, that it is of divine original, hay, that it is eter- 
nal and uncreated, remaining, as ſome expreſs it, in the very 
eſſence of God; that the firſt tranſcript has been from eternity 
by God's throne, written on a table of vaſt bigneſs z that a 
copy from this table, in one volume on paper, was, by the mi- 
niſtry of the angel Gabriel, ſent down to the loweſt heaven in 
the mouth of Ramadin, from whence Gabriel received it by 
parcels, ſome at Mecca and ſome at Medina, at different times 
during the ſpace of twenty-three years, as the exigency of affairs 
required, giving him, however, the conſolation of ſeeing the 
whole (which they tell us was bound in ſilk and adorned with 


gold and precious ſtones of paradiſe) once a year. 
ALCOVE, in architecture, is a part of a chamber, ſeparated by 


pilaſters, and other ornaments; in which is placed either a bed | 


of ſtate, or ſeats for entertainment, 

ALDEBARAN, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the head of Tau- 
rus, and generally called The bull's eye. Its longitude is 52. 
49. 50” of Gemini, and latitude 5?. 27'. 30 ſouth, according 
to Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue. 

ALDERMAN, the ſecond degree of nobility among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and now the ſecond degree in cities and corporations z 
the mayor being the head, the Alderman the next, and the com- 
mon-council the third or loweſt degree. 

In the Saxon times the Alderman was joined with the biſhop, 
who ſat together to try cauſes ; the former proceeding by the 
canons, and the other by the common law. Sir Henry Spelman 
ſays, that the earl alſo ſat with them upon the bench, who was 
to take care of the ſtate, and that he was to try cauſes belong- 
ing to the common law ; the biſhop was to proceed according 
to the method in eccleſiaſtical courts; and the Alderman was 
to declare the law of the land upon occaſion, 

At preſent the Aldermen are aſſociates to the mayor, or civil 
magiſtrate, who form a kind of council, and regulate matters 
according to the policy of the place : Sometimes they alſo take 
cognizance of civil and criminal affairs, but this is only in par- 
ticular caſes. Their number is not limited, being in ſome places 
ſix, and in others twenty-ſix, out of which the mayor or chief 
magiſtrate is annually choſen, who, at the expiration of his 
mayoralty becomes again an Alderman. 

ALE, a well known drink, made from malt. See BREWING, 
and FERMENTATION. | 

Gill ALE, a kind of medicated drink, prepared by infuſing t 
dry leaves of ground-ivy (hydera terreſtris) in malt liquor, by 
which means it becomes impregnated with the virtues of the 
ſimple. — There are ſeveral other medicated liquors, which 
may be ſeen in Quincy's Diſpenſatory. 

ALE-CONNER, an officer in the city of London whoſe buſineſs 
it is totake care that the meaſures in public-houſes are juſt. 

ALE-SILVER, a rent or tax paid annually to the lord? mayor of 
London, by thoſe who ſell ale within the liberty of the city. 

ALE-TASTER, an officer appointed every court-leet, to take 
care that the bread, ale, and beer, ſold within the juriſdiction 
of the leet, be good and of a due ſize. 

ALECTORIA (from a, a cock) in natural hiſtory, a gem 
ſuppoſed to” be found in the ſtomach of a cock, ſome ſay of a 
capon, after it is four years old. 

ALECTOROMANCY (from «>/x7w;, a cock, and warria, divina- 

tion) a kind of divination in uſe among the ancients, performed 
by means of a cock, in the following manner: 
They drew a circle on the ground, and divided it into 24 equal 
parts, on each of which they wrote a letter of the alphabet, 
placing on each a grain of corn. They then turned a cock looſe 
in the circle, carefully remarking what grains he eat, and the 
letters correſponding with them; with theſe letters they formed 
a word, which they took for an anſwer to what they deſired. 

ALEMBIC *, a chemical veſſel for condenſing the vapours which 
ariſe in diſtillation. | | 


The word is compounded of the Arabic particle 4/, and the Greek | 
aus, w hich is derived from u, for v gEAαα, to aſcend. 
Before the uſe of retorts became ſo common as at preſent, the 
general way of diſtilling was, to put the matter to be diſtilled 
into a veſſel called a body, or gourd, and fit a head to it, in 
order to receive the vapour, which, there condenſing into a li- 
quor, is conveyed by a tube, called the Roſtrum or Beak, from 
the head into the receiver. This head is properly the Alembic, 
and is called Alembicus roſtratus, to diſtinguith it from ano- 
ther ſort of Alembic called Alembicus cæcus, a blind Alem- 
bic, which has no pipe or tube, being uſed to receive ſubſtances 
of a drier nature, which are ſublimed into it out of the body. 
Sometimes, alſo, the Alembic is perforated at the top, in order 
to permit part of the vapour to eſcape. Thus an Alembic is 
properly the head of a diſtilling veſſel, but it is now frequently 
uſed to ſignify the whole apparatus. See CHEMICAL Lalo- 
Yatcry. | . 
ALEXANDRINE *, in poetry, a particular kind of verſe, con- 
fiſting of twelve or thirteen feet alternately, haying a pauſe at 
the ſixth ſyllable. : 
* It takes its name from a poem on the life of Alexander, compoſed, 
or, according to ſome, tranſlated, in this meaſure by one Alex- 


The verſe was formerly thought very proper for epic poetry, for 
which reaſon it was called heroic verſe; but at preſent it is pret- 
ty much neglected. | 
ALEXIPHARMICS (from ax, to drive out, or repel, ang 
@aquaxc, a poiſon) properly ſignifies remedies to expel, or pre- 
vent the ill effects of poiſons taken internally. But as ſome of 
the moderns have imagined that the animal ſpirits, in acute 
diſtempers, were affected by a kind of malignant poiſon, Alex. 
pharmics have been — to mean remedies adapted to 
expel this poiſon by the cutaneous pores in the form of ſweat, 
And in this ſenſe Alexipharmics ſignify the ſame as Sudorifics, 
The moſt efficacious medicines of this kind owe the virtue of 
their operation to the power they poſſeſs of increaſing the ſy- 
ſtaltic motion of the heart, and the elaſticity of the arteries, 23 
to the number and force of their vibrations, by which means, 
a greater velocity being added to the circulation, they protrude 
the perſpirable matter through the outward and porous ſub- 
ſtance of the ſkin. This they perform either by a ſubtile, acrid, 
hot oil; or by a volatile empyreumatic ſalt of an igneous na- 
ture; or by an acrid, reſinous ſalt, more or leſs fixed; or, laſtly, 
they act, and that very powerfully, by means of a very fine 
mineral ſalt and ſulphur, by which they rouſe the nervous fibres 
to a violent motion, 

The very active ſudorifics, or Alexipharmics, rarely find a 
place in medicine, and are not to be adminiſtered but with ſin- 
gular caution. For a ſweat never riſes in a healthful and na- 
tural ſtate, unleſs the blood is put into an extraordinary moti- 
on; nor when this happens is it a ſign of health, like inſenſible 
perſpiration, the matter of which is void of acrimony, wate. 
ry, reſembling the nutritious juices, and almoſt deſtitute of 
taſte or ſmell, differing very much from ſweat, which is of a 
ſalt taſte, a fœtid ſmell, and approaches the nature of urine, 
Beſides, the ſudorifics excite a great commotion, and notable 
orgaſm ; for they act not with moderation, but rapidity ; whence 
it comes to paſs, that in bodies replete with blood, or contami- 
nated ſerum, by impelling the fluids with too much violence to 
the ſmall and narrow veſſels, they bring on dangerous and a- 
cute ſymptoms, occaſioned by the inflammation and redundance 
of humours. But they are particularly hurtful, where the pri- 
mz viz are obſtructed by a load of vitious humours, where the 
body is coſtive, and when they are adminiſtered immediately 
after a violent fit of anger. Hoffman. 

ALEXITERIALS (e, from axtacdz, to aid or aſſiſt) pro- 
perly ſignify helps or {remedies, and in this ſenſe the word is 
uſed both by Hippocrates and Galen; but later writers have 
applied it to external remedies againſt the bites of venomous ani- 
mals, and even to amulets and charms, directed to be wore 
with a view of preventing the ill conſequences of poiſons, &c. 
ALGA, Sea-wrack, in botany, the name of a ſea-plant which 
grows in great quantities along the ſhore of the Mediterranean 
ſea, and other places.—lts leaves are about a foot and a half 
long, ſmooth, ſoft, and eaſy to break ; ſometimes white, ſome- 
times red, or of an obſcure green. 

It contains a great deal of fixed ſalt, for which reaſon they uſe 
it in making glaſs inſtead of kali. 
ALGAROT. See ALGEROTH, 

ALGEBRA *®, the art of computing by ſymbols. 


The etymology of this term is conteſted by the critics; but the 
moſt natural derivation ſeems to be from , and Ged&er, which is 
pure Arabic, and ſignifies the reduction of fractions into whole 
numbers. 


This art is ſurpriſingly uſeſul in the mathematic ſciences, and 
the . moſt extenſive, ſhort, and general method of diſcover- 
ing and demonſtrating thoſe truths which has yet been diſco- 
vered.—It is divided into two parts Numeral, and Specious. 
Numeral algebra, is that which gives the ſolution of arithme- 
_ tical problems in numbers only; of this kind is that of Diophan- 
tus, Lucas de Burgo, Steifel, and others of the ancients. 
Specious Algebra, is that which is performed by letters of the 
alphabet, firſt introduced by Vieta and Harriot, and is far more 
uſeful and general than the former, being in no wiſe limited to 
any particular kind of problems, but is uſed to diſcover theorems, 
as well 2s to ſolve and demonſtrate problems. : 
The inventor of this art is utterly unknown to us, though it is 
highly probable, that it had its origin among the Indians or A- 
rabians; for it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the ancient 
Greeks were ignorant of it, becauſe Pappus, in his Matbemati- 
cal Collections, where he enumerates their analyſis, makes no 
mention of any thing like it. Beſides, in ſpeaking of a loca! 
problem begun by Euclid and Apollonius, ke ſays, that none of 
them could ſolve it, which, doubtleſs, they might eaſily havs 
done, had they known any thing of Algebra. on: 
Diophantus was the firſt Greek writer of Algebra, who publiſh- 
ed thirteen books about the year 800, though only fix of them 
were tranſlated into Latin by Xylander, in 1575. It only ex- 
tends to the ſolution of arithmetical indeterminate problems. | 
Before this tranſlation of Niophantus appeared, Lucas Paciolus, 
or Lucas de Burgo, a Minorite friar, publiſhed at Venice, in 
the year 1404, an Italian treatiſe of Algebra, entitled, Arit 
metice & Geemetrice, He ſays, that he explains this art 35 he 
received it from the Arabians j but goes no farther than ſimple. 
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The next author who improved this art, was Scipio Ferreus, ] AL1FOXMt 5 Proceſs, in anatomy, wing · like proceſles ifs of the os 
who added rules, though not general ones, for the ſolution of | ſphenoides. © | | 
cubic equations, firſt publiſhed in the year 1545, by Cardan, ALIMENT (alimentum, of als, to nouriſh) whatever is taken to 


in his Arte Magna.— dovicus Ferrarienſis, or Lewis of Fer- 
rara, ſhews a method of reducing biquadratic equations, which 
Raphael Bombelli publiſhed, 1579, in his Algebra. | 
Franciſcus Vieta, a Frenchman, about the year 1590, diſ- 
covered the literal arithmetic, and applied it to Algebra. He 
has alſo given us a very ingenious method of extracting the 
roots of any equation, by an approximation, and explained their 
natures from proportion. 1 5 

Our country man, Mr. Oughtred, followed, and improved 
the ſpecious Algebra of Vieta, in his Clavis Mathematica, pub- 


liſned in 1613. But, notwithſtanding theſe. improvements, the | 


art was very defective till Mr. Warner publiſhed the celebrated 
Harriote's treatiſe of Algebra in 1531, the ingenious author 
himſelf dying at London, in the year 1621. In this treatiſe, 
the ſmall letters are uſed inſtead of the capital ones of Vieta 
and Qughtred ; the true nature and conſtitution of equations 
are ſhewn, and a great number of uſeful theorems are given, 
relating to Equations and their roots, which had not been taken 
notice of by any before him. From this treatiſe Des Cartes 
has borrowed moſt of the theorems contained in his geometry, 
without mentioning the name of the author. 


Other writers on Algebra are Dr. Pell, who reviſed and pub- | 


liſhed a piece of Algebra firſt printed in Dutch. In this the 
Doctor has given us a particular method of his own for ap- 
plying Algebra to problems of various kinds, and introduced 
the way of keeping a regiſter of the whole proceſs in the mar- 
ein. This method has been followed by Mr. Ward and Mr. 
— in their treatiſes on this ſubject. Dr. Wallis pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe of Algebra, both hiſtorical and practical, in 
1664. And in 1671 Mr. Kerſey publiſhed a folio treatiſe of 
Algebra, in which he has explained Diophantus throughout, 
and added many things out of Marinus Gethaldus de Rz/olu- 
tione & Compo ſitione Mathematica, M. Preſlet, in 1694, pub- 
| liſhed ſuch another treatiſe of Algebra. The like has been done 
ſince by Ozanam in 1703, Theſe authors have however neg- 
lected to apply Algebra to geometry, which defect has been 
ſupplied by Ozanam, in his treatiſe of Geometric Leci, alſo 
by M. de la Hire, Guiſnee, the Marquis de Hoſpital, and ſe- 
veral others: | 
There is alſo a pretty piece of Algebra in Deſgrave's Courſe of 
Mathematics, in Dutch. Baker's Geometrical Key, containing 
the conſtruction of cubic and biquadric equations. Mr. Ralph- 
ſon's Univerſal Analyſis of Equations. Reynau's Algebra. Jones's 
Synopſis, Ward's Mathematlician's Guide, and his treatiſe of Al- 
gebra, Wolfius's Algebra. Sympſon's Algebra. Aſhby's Young 
Analyſt's Exerciſe. Dodſon's Mathematical Repoſitory. And the 
celebrated Dr. Saunderſon's Treatiſe of Algebra, which greatly 
exceeds all the reſt in plainneſs and perſpicuity.—But, among 
all the pieces on this ſubjeR, the Univerſal Arithmetic of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, which were lectures formetly read by him at 
Cambridge, and publiſhed by Mr. Whiſton, in 1707, is by far 
the beſt; This piece is rendered complete by Mr. Machuren's 


ALKAHEST. Sce ALCAHEST; 
ALKALI. 


ALKEKENGI Ocinnrum. Tourn. Winter cherry, a medi- 


nouriſh the body. MY ON Pat: 

M. Geoffroy, the younger, has given us a chemical examina- 
tion of the principal aliments, in the dem. de 1” Acad. Rey. 
des Scien. 1730 and 1732. 


ALIMENTARIES, among the Romans, were children brought 


up in public places, as in our hoſpital of Chriſt- church. 


ALIMENTARY Du#, in anatomy, See Docrus Alimentaris. 
ALIQUANT Part, is that which will not meaſure or divide an 
number exactly without ſome remainder. 


Thus 2 is the Aliquant part of 9 ; becauſe twice 2 wants 3 of 
7, and four times 2 exceeds 7 by 1, 


ALIQUOT Part, .is that part of a number, or quantity, as will 


exactly meaſure, or divide it, without any remainder. 

Thus 4 is the Aliquot part of 8; 5 of 10; and 6, of 12. 

All the Aliquot parts of any number may be found by the fol- 
lowing method; Divide the given number by its leaſt diviſor, 


and the quotient thence ariſing by its leaſt diviſor, &c. till you 


hind a quotient that is no further diviſible, and you will have 
all the prime diviſors, or Aliquot parts; of that number: then, 
if every two, three, four, &c. of theſe diviſors be multiplied 
into themſelves, the products will be the ſeveral conjoined di- 
viſors, or Aliquot parts, of that number. For example, ſup- 
poſe the Aliquot parts of 60 were required: Divide the num- 
ber 60 by 2, and the quotient will be 30, which again divide 
by 2, and the quotient will be 15, which divide by 3, and there 
remains the indiviũble quotient 5 : therefore all the prime Ali- 
quot parts are 1, 2, 2, 3, 53 and the compound ones, from the 


multiplication of every two, are 4, 6, 10, 15 ; and from that 
of every three, 12, 10, 30. 


- 


See ALCALI. 


cinal fruit produced by a plant of the ſame name. At is, culti- 
vated with us in gardens, flowering in July and Auguſt, and 
the fruit is ripe in. September.. 

The leaves of Alkekengi are acid and bitter : they give no tinc- 
ture of red to blue paper ; but the fruit gives it a very deep one- 
It ſeems at firſt to be ſouriſh, but afterwards very bitter; ſo 
that it is probable there may be in the fruit a ſalt, reſembling 
the oxyſal diaphoreticum Angeli Salæ, mixed with alittle foztid 
oil, but ſo involved in the leaves with ſulphur and terreſtrial 
parts, as not to be perceptible. Teurnefort. | 

The berries have a vinous, and molt penetrating juice, like wine, 
or that of citrons; and ate therefore commended in burn- 
ing fevers. The dried berries ground to aflour, and infuſed 
in wine, is a principal diuretic, and beſides moves the belly; 
and is the more beneficial, as there is nothing in our body but 
urine, which inclines us to an alcaline putrefaction; wherefore 
alcaline diuretics are to be ſuſpected. Half an ounce of the dried 
berries bruiſed, and taken as tea or coffee with ſugar, cleanſes 
the reins; corrects grumous blood, and helps the yellow jaun- 
dice, ſtrangury, gout, and dropſy. Boerhaave. 


Y 


* 


commentary on it, which is lately publiſhed, and entitled a ALKERMES. See KER MES. 
Treatiſe of Algebra. | ALKOHOL. See ALCOHOL: 
ALGEBRAICAL Curve, is that whoſe ordinates and abſciſſes | ALBRORAN. See ALCORAN, | 
being right-lines, the nature therèof can be expreſſed by a | ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTOIDES (from d a gut; of 


finite equation, —They are generally called GEOMETRICAL 
Curves, which ſee. 


ALGENEB, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, on the right | 


lide of Perſeus ; its longitude is 275. 46”. 04”, of Taurus, and 
us latitude 30®. 05” 20“ north, according to Mr, Flamſteed's 
catalogue. 

AaLGEROTH; a preparation of antimony and ſublimate, ſo 
called from Algerothos, a phyſician of Verona. It is now ge- 
nerally called Mercurius Vitæ, mercury of life. 

ALGOL, or Meduſa's head, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude 
in the conſtellation Perſeus, whoſe longitude is 212. 500. 420 
of Taurus, and latitude 225. 27. 47” north, according to Mr. 
Flamſteed's catalogue. | 

*LGORITHM, the four principal rules of arithmetic, viz. Ad- 
«ton, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Diviſion. 

ALGUAZIL, an Arabic word made uſe of by the Spaniards, to 

2 an officer of juſtice, or one who executes the magiſtrate's 
rders, 

baba, an Arabic name for the label or ruler, which is 
moveable upon the center of an aſtrolabe, quadrant, &c. and 
carries the ſights, which are erected perpendicularly at its two 
<Xtremities, | 

LEN, in law, ſignifies a ſtranger, or perſon born in a foreign 
country, or under the juriſdiction of ſome other prince, and 

ul naturalized. | 
rk ATION, in law, is the transferring the property of a 

ung to another. 
"ENATION Office, is an office erected to ſet a fine or price 
bon, and receive, all writs of covenants and entry, upon which 
es are levied, and recoveries ſuffered. 


Al ORMIS * Muſculus, the name of a muſcle of the UVULA, 


Which ſee. 


* 1 3 a 
The word is derived from ala, a wing, and forma, reſemblance ; 
*cauic of its ſhape. | 


from 43az;, a gut, and d reſemblance ; becauſe of its form) a 
thin, ſmooth membrane, inveſting the foetus. 

It has been much diſputed by anatomiſts, whether the human 
feetus was furniſhed with an Allantois, or not; but Dr. Hale, 
in the philoſophical tranſactions, and M. Litre, in the me- 
moirs of the academy of ſciences, put the thing out of diſpute, 
M. Littre, in his obſervations on a monſtrous human ſœtus, 
ſays, that he found in the after- birth of that fœtus, beſides the 
chorion and amnios, a third membrane, of the ſame make as 
the two others, exactly reſembling the Allantois of ſome ani- 
mals. This membrane he opened with his finger, and, by blow- 
ing, ſeparated it from the amnios and chorion, as far as where 
this adheres to the placenta, and even partly in that place, but 
with alittle more difficulty. This third membrane was a little 
thinner than the amnios, but thicker than the chorion ; he 
could perccive no blood-veſlel in it, nor any liquor between 
that and the chorion; but betwixt it and the amnios there 
was half an ounce of a yellowiſh, mucilaginous liquor, which, 
he ſays, was probably the moſt glutinous part of the urine, 
which, by reaſon of its viſcidity, could not run oft with the 


reſt, at the rupture of the membrane in the birth. And, per- 


haps, it is this matter which remaining between the two mem- 
branes, after the thin part is run off, glews them together, and 
cauſes them to be taken for one. Since this, he ſays, he found 
the ſame membrane in ſeveral human fetus's; perfectly well 
formed. q | 

The uſe of this third membrane of the after-birth of the hu- 
man foetus is, probably, the fame with that of the Allantoides 
in animals where it is found; which is, that the urine which 
cannot be contained in the receptacles of the kidneys, in the 
ureters, nor in the bladder, might paſs from the bladder, by 


the urachus, to the cavity formed by the amnios and this par- 


ticular membrane, where it is retained till the time of delivery. 


Mem. de Þ Acad, Roy. des Scien. 1701. Pp. 115. 
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The learned Dr. Hale has annexed, to his account in the phi- 
loſophical tr anſactions, a delineation of the human Allantois, 
which we ſhall add to illuſtrate this curious diſcovery. 
Fig. 1. Plate XI. repreſents the ſecundines of twins, to ſhew 
'the Allantois, and its - op — other membranes, &c. after 
the were prepared ried. 2 
A, wy A, 4 of the chorion expanded. B, B, B, a line 
expreſfing the edges of the placenta.— C. C, C, the amnios, 
which is united to D, the Allantois, at E, E, E, the line of 
union. F. the cervix of the Allantois,— G, a hole at the 

fundus of the Allantois whence the urine came forth, and 

where the Allantois was blown up.—H, part of that half of the 


Allantois, which lies under the line of union, and immediate- | 


ly covered the foetus's, unleſs it is ſuppoſed that the amnios is 
contained under the Allantois.—I, I, two tiles or probes thruſt 
under the amnios. They ſupport the Allantois, and keep open 
the aperture of the amnios, whence the twins came forth. — 
K, part of the placenta, with ſome blood-veſſels injected.— 
L., L L, L, the arteries of the funis umbilicalis filled with red 
wax.— M, M, the umbilical veins filled with green wax. — 


N, a communicant artery, by the means of which all the ar- | 


teries of both navel-ftrings were filled at once, and the veins 
were, in like manner, filled by one injeftion, —O, a pin, which 
keeps out the amnios, where, from the edge of the placenta, 
it runs partly to the line of union or adheſion, and partly over 
the placent,,— P, part of the chorion at the edge of the pla- 
centa, where it runs under the amnios into the placenta, — 
Q a pin, which, by a thread, helps to pull open the aperture 
of the amnios.— R, R, R, the urachus, lying between the ar- 
teries,— a, a, a, fibres, or veſſels, which faſten the Allantois 
to the chorion. 
Fig. 2. exhibits a fide view of the ſame preparation, that the 
inſertion of the urachus, &c. may be more conſpicuous. 
8, ſhews the courſe of the urachus R at F, in pricked lines. — 
T, part of the amnios raiſed from the placenta, to diſcover the 
lacenta K and V.—V, that part of the Allantois, which is be- 
. be the line of union, near its neck, F. 
Fig. 3. ſhews an entire Allantois of a very ſmall abortion. 
N. B. That A, and all the ſame letters in theſe three figures, de- 
note the ſame parts in every one. 


ALLEGIANCE (from ad, to, and lige, to bind) that legal faith | 


and obedience, which is naturally due from every ſubject to his 
prince. 


Oath of ALLEGIANCE, an oath taken by the Engliſh to the ſo- | 


vereign, in quality of king, or temporal prince, to diſtinguiſh 
it from anotheroath, which is alſo tſken to the king, in quality 
of primate, or ſupreme head of the church which is called the 
oath of ſupremacy. 

ALLEGORY (Mnyoein, from a, another, and ayoguw, to ſpeak) 
a figure in rhetoric, conſiſting of a continued metaphor run- 
ning through the whole diſcourſe. 5 
That an Allegory may be both delightful and inſtructive, the 
fable of it ſhould, in the firſt place, be perfect, and, if poſſible, 
filled with ſurprizing turns and incidents; in the next, there 
ought to be uſeful morals and reflections couched under it, which 
ſtill receive a greater value from being new and uncommon; as 
alſo from their appearing difficult to have been thrown into em- 
blematical types and ſhadows. 

ALLEGRO, in muſic, ſignifies that the part is to be performed 
in a briſk, lively, gay, and pleaſant manner. 

ALLERION, or ALERION, in heraldry, a ſort of eaglet, or 
young eagle, without beak or wings. 

ALLEY (from the French verb aller, to walk) in gardening, a 
ſtrait parallel walk, either planted or open. 

Open Alleys are extended on a level ſurface, edged with bor- 
ders of box, and covered either with gravel or turf, forming 
an agreeable walk, 

Planted Alleys are cither bordered with large trees, or with 
plants diſpoſed inpots. Some are covered to render the enjoy- 
ment of the freſh air more commodious; others are entirely 
open at the top. 

An Alley muft, at leaſt, be wide enough for two perſons to 
walk a- breaſt, and therefore muſt not be leſs than five feet in 
breadth ; and ſome ſay it never ought to exceed hiteen, 


_ ALLEy in Ziczac, is that which has too — a deſcent, or its 


ſides too nearly in a perpendicular direction, and conſequently 
liable to be damaged by floods, &c. Theſe ill effects are pre- 
vented by plat-bands of turf placed a croſs it at equal diſtances. 
—Alfo Alleys in labyrinths or wilderneſſes, formed by ſeveral 
angles, in order to render them the-more ſolitary and obſcure, 
arecalled Alleys in Ziczac. 

ALLEY of Compartwent, is that which divides the ſquares of a 
parterre. | : 

ALLEY in Perſpective, is an Alley having a greater breadth at 
the entrance than at the termination, in order to give it a 
greater appearance of length. | | 

ALLIANCE (from ad, to, and lige, to bind) the uniting or join- 
ing of two families, &c. by marriage. 

ALLIANCE, in politics, fignifies treaties, &c. made between fo- 
reign princes and fates, for their mutual defence. 

AT LIGATION “, in arithmetic, is thg method of refolving 


N 


ALL 


queſtions relating to the minture of commodities, and the:; 
value and effects, when united in a compoſitiou. : 
* The term is derived from ag, to, and /igo, to bind; becauſe the 
numbers were formerly linked together A circular lines. 
ALLIGATION is divided into two parts or branches, Media 
and Alternate. | : 15 
ALL1GATION Medial, is that by which the mean rate or price ot 
any mixture is found, when the particular quantities of the = 
ture, and their rates are —— a 
To anſwer queſtions of this nature, the ſum of all the quanti- 
ties propoſed to be mixed, and alſo the ſum of their particul:: 
rates muſt be found. — Then the proportion will be, 
As the ſum of all the quantities is to the ſum of all their rates: 
ſo is any part of the mixture, to the mean rate or price of thi: 


part. 

Examp. A goldſmith mixes 6 ounces of filver at 5; s. pet ounce 
with q ounces at 3s. 9 d. per ounce ; What is * 
value of an ounce of that compoſition ? 

The queſtion prepared as above directed will ſtand, 
67 at 58. per ounce — — comes to 360d. 
Thus! 93 at 38. 9d, — — — comes to 450d. 
— | —ä 
15 J their ſum. And theit total value 8 10d. 
7 ..& 41 
Then, as 15: B10: : 1: 54 == 4. 6.the anſwer required 
ALLIGATION Alternate, is that by which the particular quantities 
of each ingredient concerned in yo gene are found ; when 
the particular rates of every one of theſe ingredients, and the 
mean rate are given.— This admits of three caſes. 

Caſe 1. The particular parts of any ingredients propoſed to be 

mixed, and the mean rate of the whole mixture being given; 

to find how much of each ingredient is requiſite to compoſo the 

— when the whole quantity, or any part thexeof, is not 

imited. a 

To ſolve queſtions of this nature it will be requiſite to place the 

mean rate fo, that it may be eaſily compared with the parti- 

cular rates; in order to find every one of their differences from 
the mean rate by inſpection only. | 

Then take the ſeveral differences between the mean rate and 

the particular rates ; ſetting down thoſe differences alternately, 

and they will be the quantities required. 

Caſe 2. The particular rates of all the ingredients prepoſed to 

be mixed, the mean rate of the whole mixture, and any one of 

the quantities to be mixed being given; to find how much of 

each of the other ingredients is requiſite to compoſe the mix- 

ture, 

In this caſe, which is uſually called Alligation partial, you muſt 

ſet down all the particular rates, with their mean rates, aud 

find their differences, as before, without having any regard to 
the quantity givey.—Then the proportion will be, 

As the quantity found by the differences, of the ſame name 

with the quantity given; is to the given quantity: ſo is any 

of the ather quantities found by the differences tothe quantity 
of its name. 

Caſe 3. The particular rates of all the ingredients, propoſed to 

to be mixed, and the ſum of all their quantities, with the mean 

rate of that ſum, being given; to find the particular quantitiss 
of the mixture. 

This is generally called Alligation total, and is thus performed. 

Set down all the particular rates, with their mean rates, and 

find their differences, as before; and add all the differences 

into one ſum.—Then the proportion will be, 

As the ſum of all the differences; is to the ſum of all the quan- 

tities given: ſo is every particular difference; to its particular 

quantity required, : 

The following example will be fufficient to explain the above 

precepts, | 

Suppoſe it were required to mix malaga, at 7 5. 6d. the gallon, 

with canary at 6s. ꝙ d. ſherry at 5 s. and white-wine at 48. 3d. 

ſo that the whole mixture may be go gallons, to be ſold at fix 
ſhillings the gallon : How much of each fort will be neceflary 
to compoſe this mixture ? 


Malaga god. — 21 
; Whit d. — 18 
5 1 13. 
Sherry 60 d. — 9 

60 = their ſum. 


60 : 90 :: 21: 31: the gallons of malaga. 
bo : go :: 18 : 27 the gallons of white- wine. 
: 99 :: 12 : 18 the gallons of canary. 
60 : go :: 9 : 13: the gallons of ſherry. , 
Note. The work of theſe proportions may be greatly ſhortenec. 
by dividing the ſecond number by the firſt, and multiplying that 
quotient by the reſpedtive third numbers; for theſe products 
will anſwer the queſtion. | * 
ALLOCATION, in law, is the admitting or granting an artie 
in an account. In the exchequer it ſignifies an allowance made 
upon an account. | | 
ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a writ directed to the lord treaſurer 
and barons of the exchequer, upon complaint of ſome —_ 


ALL 


virtue of his office, lawfully and reaſonably expended. 
ALLODIAL Lands, in law, free lands, or thoſe for which no 


rents, fines, or ſervices are due. 


ALLODIUM, a law term, importing ſuch lands as a man holds 


merely by his own right. | 
ALLONGI E (from the French verb allonger, to lengthen out, 
or extend) in fencing, ſignifies a thruſt or paſs at an enemy. 
ALLOTTING, or ALLoTMENT of goods, in commerce, is 
the dividing a ſhip's cargo into ſeveral parts, to be 1 by 
ſeveral perſons, whoſe names, being wrote on as many ſlips of 
paper, are, by an indifferent pggſon, placed on the = 
or parcels, by which means the cargo is divided without parti- 
ality, each having the lot or parcel of goods, his name is fixed 


3 
ALLOY *, in eeining, &c. fignifies the proportion of a baſet 
metal mixed with another, which is of a finer or purer nature. 
„The word is derived from the French, %, law; becauſe the 
proportion 15 eſtabliſhed by the law. | 


Gold and ſilver are alloyed with copper to render it of a proper 
hardneſs to be coined er Es 

The proportion rl ng toy andard gold is two carats in a 
pound troy.--—And for ſilver, 18 penny-weights in a pound 


ALLUM *, or ALUM, a kind of falt, of an acid, aftringent 
taſte. | 


* Some defive the word from the Latin lumen, light; becauſe it 
gives a luſtre to colours: and others from the Greek aM, ſalt. 


The allum in uſe at preſent is very different from that of the 
ancients, for theirs was natural, reas ours is factitious, and 
conſiſts of other ingredients beſides the concreted juice which 
the ancients called Allum. 

' Allum is made of a ſtone, ſea-weed, and urine.---The ſtone is 
found in moſt of the hills between Scarborough and the river 
Tees in Yorkſhire. It is of a bluiſh colour, and will cleave like 
The mine, before it is calcined, being expoſed to the air, will 
moulder into pieces, and yield a liquor whereof copperas may be 
made ; but, being calcined, it is fit for Allum.---Sometimes a 
liquor will iſſue out of the ſides of the mine, which, by the heat 
of the ſun, turns into natural Allum. 

When the mine is calcined; it is put into pits of water, ſup- 
ported with frames of wood, about ten yards broad, placed in 
a current; which turns the liquor into a receptory, from whence 
it is pumped into another pit of mine; ſo that every pit of li- 
quor, before it comes to the boiling, is pumped into four ſeve- 
ral pits of mine, and every pit of mine is ſteeped in four ſeveral 
liquors, before it is thrown away; the laſt pit being always freſh 


mine. | | 
Kelp is made of a ſea-weed, called . It grows plentifully 
on rocks by the ſea-ſide. Being dried, it will burn and run 
like pitch; when cold and hard, it is beaten to aſhes, ſteeped 
in water, and the lees drawn off. 

The boiling pans are made of lead, and placed upon iron-plates, 
about two inches thick; 

When the work is begun, they fave the liquor which comes 
from the Allum, which they call mothers ; with this they fill 
two third parts of the boilers, and put in one third part of freſh 
liquor which comes from the pits. Being thus filled up with 
cold liquors, the fires, not having been drawn out, will boil a- 
gain in leſs than two hours time; and in every two hours the 
iquor will waſte four inches, and the boilers muſt be again filled 
with freſh liquor. | 

After it has boiled about twenty-four hours, there is put into 
the boiler about a hogſhead of the lees of kelp.----Preſently af- 
terwards the liquor is drawn out into a fettler, made of lead, 
where it continues about two hours, during which time moſt 
of the nitre and ſlime fink to the bottom. 

Then the liquor is emptied out of the ſettler into a coolgr, and 
about twenty gallons of urine added to it ; where it continues, 
in temperate weather, four days. The ſecond day the Allum 
begins to ſtrike, gather, and harden about the ſides, and at the 
bottom of the cooler. 


When the liquor has ſtood four days, the liquor called the mo- 


thers is ſcooped out into a ciſtern, the Allum remaining on the | 


li!es, and at the bottom; and from thence the mothers are 
pumped again into the boiler. 

the Allum, taken from the ſides and bottom of the cooler, is 
Put into a ciſtern, and waſhed with water, which has been 
uled for the ſame purpoſe ; after which it is roached in the fol- 
owing manner : 

Being waſhed, it is put into a pan with a quantity of water, 
where it melts and boils a little. Then it is pumped into a large 
caſt, where it commonly ſtands ten days, and is then fit to take 
cown for the market. Phils/. Tranſ. Numb. 142. 

The method of making Allum in Italy is ſomewhat different 
from the former. 
I. Geoffroy had an exact information, in Italy, of the me- 
thod of making Roach-allum at Civita Vecchia. Near that city 
ere Querzies of a greyiſh or reddiſh ſtone, pretty hard, like the 


ant, commanding them to allow him ſuch ſums as he hath, by 


ALM 


travertin, They calcine theſe ſtones in kilns, and then boil 
the calx in water over a ſtrong fire, The water diſſolves all 
the ſalt contained in the calx, and there remains an inſipid 
earth, The water, thus impregriated, is left to cool, and the 
ſalt ſhoots into 4 wage like tartar, about the ſides and bottom 
of the caſk, which is the Roach-allum. /t. de Þ Acad, Roy. 
des Scien. 1702. ; 
M. Homberg, with three parts of Allum, and one part of any 
combuſtible matter, which turns to a coal, by a previous cal- 
cination, diſtillation, and ignition, in a cloſed veſſel, prepared 
a phoſphorus, or ſulphureous matter, which immediately 
kindled on the free acceſs of air. But this inflammable matter 
cannot be produced by the acid of vitriol, nor the ſpirit of ſalt 
or nitre ; a plain indication that the acid of Allum, as being 
more ſubtile, bas a freer ingreſs into the phlogiſtic earth, than 
the acid of vitriol itſelf, See Mem. de l. Acad. Rey. des Scien. 1711. 
Allum is a ſtrong, aſtringent, acid drier : the native Allum 
ſmells * like aqua fortis; but the factitious has little 
or no ſmell; when thrown upon live coals, it riſes into bub- 
bles, and melts in water. The ctyſtals of Allum have eight 
ſides, ny apps A hexagonal pyramid, with the angles cut 
oft, or they are bounded by four hexagonal and four triangu- 
lar ſurfaces. A ſolution of Allum coagulates milk, turns the 
tincture of heliotropium purple, makes no alteration in the 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, turns the infuſion of galls turbid 
and whitiſh ; with ſalt of tartar it concretes into a white coa- 

gulum, without any ſenſible heat or fmoke ; and often, upon 
mixing this ſolution with oil of tartar, an urinous ſmell is per- 
ceived ; but this happens only when the Allum has been puri- 
hed with urine, as in Engliſh Allum; but there is no ſuch 
{mell from the Roman. 
Allum is greatly uſed in dying and eblowing ;; neither of which 
can well be performed without it; for k not only fixes the co- 
lour upon the ſtuffs, but alſo diſpoſes them to the colour, 
and adds a briſkneſs and delicacy to it: 
The uſual preparations of Allum are, purification, diſtillation, 
and uſtion, or calcination. It is purified by being diſſolved in 
fair water, and then evaporating and cryſtallizing the ſolution 
in the common manner, It is diſtilled like vitriol, and the 
firſt thing that comes over is an inſipid phlegm, then an acrid 
ſpirit nearly the ſame with ſpirit of vitriol. What remains in 
the retort is a white, light, friable ſubſtance, called burnt- 
allum ; being Allum deprived of its phlegm, and ſome portion 
of its acid, and, by a new ſolution and evaporation, it will 
ſhoot into cryſtals, as before diſtillation. The phlegm of Allum 
would be perfectly uſeleſs; if pure; but as it contains always 
ſome portion of the acid; and alſo ſome portion of Allum, 
which ſticks in the neck of the retort, it becomes a very uſeful 
external application in chirurgical caſes, for moderating in- 
flammations, and drying ulcers: One dram of Allum, diſſolved 
in ſix ounces of this phlegm, makes an Allum-water, which 
is an excellent detergent for wounds and ulcers. The fpirit 
of Allum is uſed the ſame as ſpirit of vitriol. 83 
eats away fungous fleſh, and is ſucceſsfully ſprinkled upon 
linnen, to abſorb bad ſmells ariſing from any part of the body. 
Geoffrey. | 

ALLUM Vater, is made by boiling four ounces of Allum in a 
quart of clean water, till the Allum is diſſolved.—-If you waſh 
with this water the prints you intend to colour, it will not only 
prevent the colours from Gnking into the paper, but alſo add a 
luſtre and brightneſs to them. 


| ALLUSION (from ad, with, and /uds, to play) a 


* in rhe- 

toric, by which ſome word, &c. from ſome fumilitude of found, 
is applied to, or underſtood of another. 

ALLUVION (from ad, to, and ive, to waſh) in law, is a 
very ſmall and almoſt imperceptible augmentation, made to 
lands lying along the fea-ſhore, or the banks of large rivers. 

ALMACANTARS, an Arabic word ſignifying the fame as 
PARALLELS of Altitude, which ſee. 

ALMACANTAR'S Staff, a mathematical inſtrument, uſually made 
of box, or pear-tree, having an arch containing hfteen degrees. 
---It was | 22th, uſed to find the altitude of the ſun about 
the time of his Bag in order to find his amplitude, and the 
variation of the compaſs. 

ALMAGEST *, the name of a celebrated work of Ptolemy's.--- 
It contains a collection of geometrical problems, and a great 
number of aſtronomical obſervativns made by the ancients. 

The original title of this work was ouraZi; payi;y, greateſt con- 
ſtruction, or collection; but the Arabians, who tranſlated it into 
their language, prefixed to the laſt word Magiſte the particle A., 
calling it Almagi/te ; whence its preſent name. 

ALMANAC *, or ALMANACK, is a table, or calendar, where- 
in the days of the week, falts and feſtivals, changes of ue 
moon, &c. for every month in the year, are ſet down. See 
CALENDAR. | 

* Grammarians differ with regard to the origin of this word: 
Scaliger derives it from the rabic particle Al, and the Greek 
word Aale, the courſe of the months; but others from A.- 
naen- al te, Teut. i. e. an obſervation on all the months, 

ALMONDS Amvedatla, a kind of medicinal fruit contained in 
2 hard ſtone full of little cells, which is incloſed in a tough 
cottony ſkin. | T 
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he tree which produces this fruit, ſo nearly reſembles the 
peach, both in leaves and blofſoms, that it is difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh them, but by their fruit. It grows ſpontaneouſly only 


in the warmer countries, as Spain, and particularly Barbary, | 


floweringeatly in the ſpring, and the fruit is ripe in Auguſt. 
Almonds are chiefly'of two kinds, ftvert and bitter. 
"Sweet ALMONDS, or Amygdale dulces, are accounted nouriſh- 
ing, but, if eaten in too large à quantity, are hard of digeſtion. 
But the oil drawn from them is moſt in aſe. It is of great ſer- 
vice in affections of the lungs, as coughs, ſhortneſs of breath; 
alſo in ſoreneſs of the ſtomach, and pleuretic pains. In the 
ſtone, gravel, and all diſeaſes of the kidneys and bladder, 
it is of feng gular uſe, by its. ſoftening and or wage, quality. 
The milky juice preſſed from ſweet Almonds bruiſed and ſteep- 


ed in water, is very good for conſumptive and pleuretic perſons ; |. 


for this milk contains a great many oily and balſamic parts, fit 
for nouriſhing and reſtoring the ſolid parts, moderating the 
violent motion of the humours, and alfaying their ſharpneſs. 

Hoffman. FS 

Bitter Aimonns, or Amygdale amare, ate m uſed out- 
wardly as a coſmetic, being cleanſing and beautifying. The 
oil dropped into the ear is good againſt deafneſs, and is fre- 
quently an ingredient in 3 liniments. Miller. 

Al Moxps, Amygdale, in anatomy. See TONSILS. 

ALMOND or ALMAN Furnace. See FURNACE. | 

ALMONER, an officer of the king's houſhold, who diſtribut 
alms to the poor. | 

ALMUCANTARS. See ALMACANTARS. | 

| ALNAGER (from the French aune, or alne, an ell) properly a 

' perſon who meafures cloth by the ell. He is a public ſworn 
officer, who, by himſelf, or deputy, takes care of the aſſize 
of woollen cloth throughout the kingdom.--- At preſent there 

are three officers relating to this affair; the ſearcher, the mea- 
wrer, and the alnager. 

ALOES, the inſpiſſated juice of a ferulaceous plant, of which 
Miller enumerates thirty-ſeven ſpecies ; but the plants from 
which the Aloes, commonly uſed in medicine, are procured, 
are the two following. 

ArLor Offic. J. B. 3. 696. Chab. 541. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1195. 
Tourn, Inſt. 366. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 128. Common Alves. 

Ihe root of this plant is pretty thick, running deep into the 

round, not much divided, but with many ſmall fibres about 
it. It has many long, narrow, thick, fat, and juicy leaves, 
roundiſh on the outſide and hollow on the in; they are prickly 
about the edges, and ſharp-pointed, of a whitiſh-green colour ; 

from among thefe the ſtalk ariſes two or three feet high, divid- 
ed towards the top into feveral branches, on which grow many 
bottle-like flowers, of one pretty large ſingle leaf, divided at 
the end into five ſegments, of a yellowiſh-white colour; each 

flower being followed by a cylindrical ſeed- veſſel, divided into 
three parts, and containing flat ſeed. It grows in both Indies. 
The inſpiſſated juice of this plant is called the Officinal Alves. 
This is ſometimes of a ſhining black, ſometimes nearly of a 
liver colour, of a ſtrong ſmell and extremely bitter. It is 
brought to us from Barbadoes in large gourds. 

ALoE ſuccetrina Offic. Aloe ſuccotrina auguſtifolia ſpineſa, flare 
prrpurer, Breyn. Prod. 2. 12. Succotrine Alves. 

This is a ſmaller plant than that before deſcribed, fuller of 
leaves, more neatly made, bearing red flowers, in form and 
{ſhape hke the other, but leſs. The Aloes extracted from this 
ſpecies come from the Eaſt-Indies in ſkins ; the beſt being made 
in the iſland of Zocatra. It is blacker, more ſhining, and 
brittle, and, when powdered, of a fine yellow colour, and of 
but little ſmell, in compariſon of the other. 

Laxative preparations of Aloes are remedies of great efficacy, 
provided the Aloes, by proper methods, be freed from its fo- 
reign, volatile, and ſulphureous principle, and deprived of the 
reſin which cloſely adheres to the coats of the ftomach. Theſe 
preparations muſt be adminiſtered in ſmall doſes, and mixed 
with bitter extracts, and balſamic ingredients. On the other 
hand, preparations of Aloes adminiſtered without a proper 
corrector, or in large doſes, put the blood into a quick motion; 
for which reaſon plethoric perſons, ſuch as are eaſily wrought 
upon, or ſuch as are ſubject to diſcharges of blood, ought alto* 
ether to abſtain from Aloes, becauſe all aloetic preparations 
bo this peculiar diſadvantage attending them, that they ex- 
cite very painful hxmorrhoids, and force the blood towards 
the region of the loins, and the parts contained in the pelvis. 
Hoffman. | 

ALoEs-wooD. See RHODIUM. 

ALOETICS, compound cathartic medicines, ſo called from 
Aloes being a principal ingredient. ' | 

ALOPECIA *, in medicine, is a diſtemper attended with bald- 
neſs, all or moſt of the hair falling off. 

It is derived from aunt, a fox; becauſe that animal is ſaid to 
be very ſubject to a diſtemper which reſembles it. 


AI,PHA *.(A. a.) the name of the firſt letter of the Greek Al- 


phabet. ; 


It is derived from the Hebrew verb Dh, Alaph, to learn; 
whence Aleph, which ſignifies the leader or firſt of a com- 
pany ; in which lenie the Hebrews called their firſt letter 


„ 


alphabet, n in which it was wrote. 
ALPHABET “, the na 


and analogy, but were ſucceſſively - framed, altered 


W there 2 nothing in the characters of the vowels anſwerable 


Ae, h, the Syrians, Ola h, the Arabians, E/ih, and the Greeks, 


- * "id. 


ALT 


In compoſition the a or Alpha often imports a"negation, 2. 
Barks, acceſſible, 48470, ihacceſlible. Sometimes it dente. 
union, ſometimes augmentation, and ſometimes it is redundant 

or of no ſignification. . N & 
In the new teſtament Alpha and Omega ſignify the begin- 
ning and the end; as being the firſt and laſt letters bf the Greek 


tural or accuſtomed ſeries of the ſevera 
letters of a language. 

The word is formed from the name of the two firſt letters of the 

Greek Alphabet, viz. alpha (a) and beta (g). 

As Alphabets do not owe their origin to the juſt rules of reaſon 
time and occaſion required, it is no wonder that they __ 
deficient. And accordingly ſeveral attempts have been m 
to eſtabliſh new, and more 1 0 ones in their place. Bi. 
ſhop Wilkins charges the Alphabets extant with great irre- 
— with reſpect both to order, number, power, fig 


ure, 


© 
As to their order, ſays he, it appears inattificial : 
and confuſed ; in Nat the vowels and conſonants * 
ced into that form and order which their nature will bear; even 
the Hebrew Alphabet, from whence all the reſt are derived, is 
not free from this imperfeCtion.--- | 
With raged to number, they are both redundant and defici. 
ent ; redundant by allotting to ſeveral letters the ſame found - 
deficient in divers reſpects, eſpecially with to vowels. 
of which there are ſeven or eight kinds conimor y uſed, though 
the Latin Alphabet takes notice only of five, 
As to their powers, thoſe are not always fixed to the ſame ſig- 
nification; for the vowels have each of them ſeveral different 
founds ; nor are the powers of the conſonants more exempt 
from this confuſion. In the powers of letters there ariſe divers 
uregularities, ſome words being diſtinguiſhed in writing which 
are the ſame in pronunciation: Others are diſtinguiſhed in 
. which are the ſame in writi 
ith reſpe to their figures, they are not well co 


to the different degrees of aſſertion; nor in the conſonants, 
analogous to their agreements or diſagreements.--- Theſe im- 
— Mr. Lodwic, Biſhop Wilkins, &c. have endea- 
voured to obviate, in their univerſal Alphabet, or character. 
In moſt Alphabets, the names of the letters are vey improper- 
ly expreſſed by words of divers ſyllables, as alpha, beta, &c. 
in which reſpect the Roman and our Engliſh Alphabets, whictr 
only name the letters by their powers, have a great advantage 
over the reſt, 
The Engliſh Alphabet contains twenty-four letters, to which 
if we add the j and v, conſonant, which are rarely different 
letters, the ſum will be twenty-ſix ; the French twenty-three ; 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, ' and Samaritan twenty-two 
each; the Arabic twenty-eight ; the Perſian thirty-one ; the 
Turkiſh thirty-three ; the Georgian thirty-ſix ; the Cophtic 
thirty-two ; the Muſcovite forty-three ; the Greek twenty- 
four; the Latin twenty-two; the Sclavonic twenty-ſeven ; 
the Dutch twenty-ſix ; the Spaniſh twenty-ſeven ; the Italian 
twenty; the Ethiopic two hundred and two. The Chineſe 
have, properly ſpeaking, no Alphabet, except we call their 
whole language their Alphabet : Their letters are words, or 
rather hieroglyphics, and are in number about 80,000. See 
LANGUAGE, and LET TERS. | 
ALPHETA, in aftronomy. See LUCIDA Corona. 
ALPHONSIN, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument for extract- 
ing bullets, &c. from the body, fo called from Alphonſus Fer- 
rier, a phyſician at Naples, its inventor. . 
ALPHONSINE Tables, in aſtronomy, the tables contained in 
Ptolemy's Almageſt, corrected by Alphonſo XI. king of Caſ- 
tile. f 
ALPHUS *, or Alrhos, in medicine, one of the ſpecies of 
vitiligo deſcribed by Celſus; in which, ſays he, the ſkin is 
of a white colour, with a kind of roughneſs for the moſt part, 
not continuous, but ſprinkled with ſomewhat like drops; 
ſometimes it ſpreads to a conſiderable breadth, with ſome void 
intervals, 
* The word is derived from the obſolete verb , to change ; 
becauſe it changes the colour of the ſkin. 


It has the ſame kind of original with the leuce and lepra, on- 
ly it is not ſo deeply rooted, but like ſcales ſticking on the ſein, 
the white ones being derived ffom a phlegmatic, the black ones 


it has no aſtringency. That it is very nutritive, ©" 
therefore a wholeſome food for perſons in an atrophy © 
phthiſis. | 


. : AMUT. 
ALT (from Altus, high) in muſic. See G/ ALTAR, 
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ALTAR, the place on which ſacrifices were offered either to 


falſe gods by the Pagans, or to the true God by the Jews. — 


© [Tt is alſo applied by Chriſtians to the communion-table, 
ALTAR, Ara, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


hemiſphere, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars. Some call it the Cen- 


er. 
ARAG, the offerings made upon the altar; alſo the 
ALTERATION *, in phyſics, is the altering or changing ſuch 


profit ariſing to the prieſt on account of n altar. 


qualities as are not eſlential to the form of a body.— It dif- 
ters from generation and corruption ; becauſe theſe terms 
expreſs the acquiſition or loſs of the eſlentiat qualities of any 
body. | 

ft is derived from altero, to vary, or change. 


ALTERATIVES ( Alterantia, from alter, another) in phyſic, 


ſignify ſuch medicines as induce a change in the blood and jui- 
ces for the better, without any manifeſt operation or evacua- 
tion. Alteratives therefore muſt generally be either ſuch re- 
medies as deſtroy ſome prevailing acrimony in the prime viz, 
or in the Juices ; or elſe ſuch as reſolve concretions in the 
blood-veſſels, and diſpoſe them, when thus reſolved, to paſs 
out of the body by perſpiration, or ſome of the leaſt remarkable 
evacuations. 


ALTERN Baſe, in trigonometry, is either the ſum or difference 


of the ſides of an oblique triangle; for, if the true baſe is 
the ſum, the Altern baſe is the difference; but, if the true 
baſe be the difference, the Altern baſe is the ſum of the ſides. 

ALTERNATE (from alter, another) a term applied to vari- 
ous things which ſucceed each other by turns. 

Alligation ALTERNATE, in atithmetic. See ALLIGATION 
Alternate, 

ALTERNATE Angles. See AxGLts Alternate. 

ALTERNATE Proportion, is when, of four proportional numbers 
or magnitudes, the antecedent of the former is compared to the 
antecedent of the latter, and the conſequent of the former to 
the conſequent of the latter. 

Thus in the following proportion, A: B:: C: D, the Alter- 
nate proportion of this is A: C:: B: D. See PROPOR- 
TION. 

ALTERNATIONS, a term uſed to expreſs the different chan- 

ges or combinations, in any propoſed number of things. 
The method of finding the number of changes, is by a conti- 
nual multiplication of all the terms in a ſeries of arithmetical 
progreſſionals, whoſe firſt term, or common difference, is unity 
or 1. and the laſt term the number of things to be varied. — 
Thus if it were required to find the number of changes that 
might be rung upon ſix bells: Then 1X 2X 3X 4X 5X b= 
720, the number of changes required. In like manner you 
will find the number which can be rung upon 12 bells= 
479001600, | - 

ALTHAXA (4% from 434, to heal) marſh-mallow, a plant 
much uſed as an emollient. 


The roots of marſh-mallows are pretty large, thick, woody, and 


tough, and much branched, of a yellowiſh colour on the out- 
fide, and whitiſh within, ſlimy and mucilaginous. The ſtalks 
grow to above a yard high, ſoft and downy ; the leaves are co- 
vered with a ſoft pile like velvet, of a yellowiſh-green colour, 
more angular, longer, and ſharper than the common mallows, 
The flowers are alſo like the common in ſhape, but leſs, of a 
paler red colour, and without the deeper coloured veins ; and 
when they are fallen, come the like ſeeds, ſet together in a 
round, like cheeſes. — It grows in ſalt marſhes, and maritime 
places, lowering in July. | 
The root, and leaves, and ſometimes the ſced are uſed. — 
They are mollifying, digeſting, and ſoupling, of great uſe in 
the ſtrangury, gravel, and ſtone; in heat and acrimony of 
urine ; azainſt ſharp corroding humours in the ſtomach and 
guts, which ſometimes excoriate them, and cauſe dyſcnteries. —- 
They are likewiſe balſamic and pectoral, good to help a cough, 
hoarſneſs, and ſoreneſs of the aſpera arteria. They are fre- 
quently ordered in clyſters for the tone, and in cataplaſms and 
tomentations againſt ſwellings and inſlammations, and to caſe 
Pain z as alſo to ſuppurate and ripen tumors and impoſthumes. 
Hiller. 

Ihe leaves of the marſh-mallow are glutinous and inſipid, and 


Nino 


gie no tincture of red to the blue paper. Its roots have the 


* 


ALT 


pendicular to the geometrical plane. 


ALTITUDE of a figure, is the length of a perpendicular let fall 


from the vertex to the baſe. 


Thus AB, or D C (See plate II. fig. 4) i 

» fig. 4) is the Altitude of the 
parallelogram AB CD.— And D E is the Altitude of the tri- 
angleDEF, fig. 5. 
The Altitudes of objects ſituated on the ſurface of the earth are 
either acceſſible or inacceſſible. 


Acceſſible ALTITUDE of an object, is that whoſe baſe you can 


have accels to, i. e. meaſure the neareſt diſtance between your 
ſtation and the foot of the object, on the ground. 


To take an acceſſible ALTiTupE.— Let C (plate IT. fig. 10) 


repreſent a tower ſtanding upon level ground, whoſe height 1s 
required, With a chain or ſtaff of a known length, meaſure 
the diſtance between your {tation at E and D, the foot of the 
tower, which ſuppoſeequal to 100 feet. Then holding the qua- 
drant in a horizontal poſition, look through the ſights at the 
tower, and where the viſual ray terminates make a mark. as at 
A, which will ſhew the height of the eye above D, the bottom 
of the tower. Then elevate the inſtrument till C, the top of 
the tower, is ſeen through the ſights. Now it is plain that the 
triangle BAC is formed by theſe three lines, viz. B A, the 
diſtance of the obſerver's eye from the tower, C A, the height 
of the tower above his eye, and B C, a line drawn from his 
eye to the top of the tower. In this triangle the angle A is a 
right-one by the ſuppoſition, the angle Bis found by the qua- 
drant, which ſuppoſe 60”, and the meaſure of one fide, BA, 
is known, viz. 100 feet ; whehce A C may be eaſily found; for, 
if B A be made radius, then A C will be the tangent of the 
angle B. Therefore, as radius: AB:: tans. ang. BA C = 
173, 23 and conſequently if A D, the height of the oblerver's 
eye from the ground, be added, you will have the whole height 
of the tower CD. By the ſame method may the utmoſt height 
of a bomb or rocket thrown up perpendicularly be found, by an 
oblerver ſtanding at E (fig. 9g) a known diſtance from D, the 
place where it is diſcharged, and looking at it through the 
lights of a quadrant, when at its utmoſt height C: a view of 
the figure is ſufficient, if compared with the laſt ; for the tri- 
angle BA C is meaſured in the ſame manner as in the laſt 
hgure ; viz. the angle Ais a right-one by the ſuppotition, the 
angle B is found by the quadrant, and the diſtance A BDE 
is given in real meaſure : So that, if B A be made radius, AC 
will be the tangent of the angle B, as before. 


An acceſſible ALTITUDE may alſo be meaſured geometrically, 


without the help of the quadrant, in the following manner. — 
Suppoſe it were required to find the height of the tree CD, 
(Plate VIII. fig. 6g}ant a ſtaff, as EB, of a known length 
perpendicularly in the ground; then, lying proſtrate on your 
tace, move yourſelf forwards or backwards till the top of the 
ſtaff E be in a right line with that of the tree at D. Meafurc the 
diſtance from eye at A to the ſtaff at B, and alſo from A to 
the foot of the tree at C. Ihen, becauſe the triangles A B b, 
and A CD, are ſimilar, it will be, as AB: AC::BE: CD, 
the height of the tree requires. 


Inacceſſible ALTITUDE of an object, is that when the foot or 


bottom thereot cannot be approached, by reaſon of jume impe- 
diment. 


Ti take an inacceſſible ALTITUDE. —Let A B (plate II. fig. 14.) 


be a tower whole height is required. To do this make choice 
of two ſtations D and C, in the ſame fight-line with B; then 
meaſure the ſtationary diſtance D C, and with a quadrant, or 
any other propcr inſtrument, take the angles D and C, as be- 
fore in acceſſible Altitude, — Now the two viſual lines DA 
and CA, together with the diſtance. D C, form an oblique- 
anzled triangle, whercin there are given the three angles D, A 
CD, and DAC; for che angle ACB, taken from 180”, 
gives the angle A CD, and the ſum of the angles ACD, AD 
C, ſubtracted from 180*, gives the angle CAD. Then to 
find the ſide AC it will be, 2s S. CAD: DC:: S. ADC: 
AC. Then in the right-angled triangle, ABC, there is gi- 
ven the angle C, and the hypothenuſe A C, to find the perper:- 
dicular BA. And, by making A C radius, it will be, as rad: 
AC:: S. C: BA, the height of the tower required. 


To find the inacceſſible ALTITUDE Hane ſtanding upon a bil, — 


Let HK be a tower upon a Hull whoſe height is required to be 
found on the plane at the foot ofthe hill. —Firſt make choice of 
two ſtations as L, O, inaright- line with the obj=Ct, and at L take 
the angle HL M; then mtaſure the diſtance I. O, and at O 
take the angles HOM and K O M.— Ncw, in the oblique 
triangle HOL, you have the three angles, and the bate I. O (as 
in the foregoing propofition) whence the tice HO may be 
found as before: And elſe the perpendicular HM. Ihen to 
find the baſe OM, of the rizht-angled triangle OH M, it will 
be, as S. MOH: MH::s& OHM: OM. Now having, 
in the right-angled triangle K OM, the baſe ON, and the 
angle K O M, the perpendicular K M, by making OM ra- 
dius, will be found by the following proportion ; 45 rad: OM ::; 
S. KOM: KM, the Altitude of the lan, which, being 
ſubtracted out of HM, will give K H, the Altitude require, 
The method of taking confiderable terrcſtrial Altitudes, of 
which thoſe of mountains ata the greateſt, by means of the ba- 
rometer, is very eaſy and expeditions. II i done By Qbierving 
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on the top of the mountain, how many inches, &c. the mer- 
cury has fell below what it was at the foot of the mountain. 
When this is done, you will have its Altitude by the help of a 
table calculated for that purpoſe. A very accurate table of this 
kind may be found in the Hi. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scien, 1703, 
and 1705, calculated by M. Caſſini; and alſo in the Philo. 
Tranſact. No. 405, or page 34, Vol. VI. Part 2. of Eames's and 
Martyn's abridgment. 

ALTiTupe, in aſtronomy, is the height of any _—_ object 
above the horizon. Or it is an arch of a vertical circle inter- 
cepted between the center of the object and the horizon. 


Apparent ALTITUDE of any heavenly object, is the arch of a 


vertical circle intercepted between the ſenſible horizon and the 
center of the object. 

True ALTITUDE, is the arch of a vertical circle comprehended 

between the center of the object and the rational horizon. 
The true Altitudes of the ſun, fixed ſtars, and planets, differ 
but very little from their apparent Altitudes; becauſe of their 
great diſtances from the center of the earth, and the ſmallneſs 
of the earth's ſemi- diameter, when compared thereto. But the 
difference between the true and apparent Altitude of the moon 
is about 52 minutes. 
Meridian ALTitTUDE of the ſun, planet, or ſtar, is an arch 
of the meridian intercepted between the horizon and the cen- 
ter of the object. For the method of obſerving the meridian 
altitude of any heavenly object, ſee MERIDIAN Altitude, and 
OBSERVATION. 


 ALT1ITUpE of the Pole, is the height of the pole above the ho- 


rizon, or an arch of the meridian intercepted between the pole 
ahd the horizon. 

The altitude or elevation of the pole is always equal to the la- 
titude of the place. | 

ALTITUDE of the Eguinoctial, is the elevation of the equinoctial 
above the horizon, and is always equal to the complement of 
the latitude, or the complement of the altitude of the pole. 

ALTITUDE of the nonageſimal degree, is the altitude of the nona- 
geſimal degree, counted from the point at which it riſes; or it 
is the complement to a quadrant of the diſtance of the nona- 
geſimal degree from the zenith of any place. 

Parallax of ALTITUDE, is an arch of a vertical circle intercepted 
between the true and obſerved place of a ſtar, or other object. 
See PARALLAX. 

ALTITUDE of Motion, a term made uſe of by Dr. Wallis, to ex- 
preſs the meaſure of any motion, computed according to the 
line of direction of the moving force. 

ALTITUDE of the earth's ſhadow. See ECL1PSE of the moon, 

ALTITUDE of the moon's ſhadow. See ECLIPSE of the ſun. 

ALTO BASSO, or in ALTo Ein BAsso, in law, ſignifies the 
abſolute ſubmiſſion of all differences whatever to a judge, or 

_ arbitrator. 

ALUDEL, in chemiſtry, an earthen pot or tube without a 
bottom uſed in ſublimations. See Sxbliming FURNACE, 

ALVEARIUM *, in anatomy, is that cavity of the outer ear, 
where the cerumen, or ear-wax, is principally lodged. — Or, as 
Drake defines it, the bottom of the concha, or hollow of the 
external car; it terminates at the meatus auditorius, which is 
the cntrance of the auris or ear, ſtrictly fo called. 


* The term is compounded of alveum, a tube, and auris, the ear. 


ALVEOLT, in anatomy, the ſockets of the jaw-bones, in which 
the teeth are placed, by that fort of juncture or ſuture which 
anatomiſts call gomphoſts. The Alveoli are lined with a mem- 
brane of exquiſite ſenſe, which ſcems to be nervous, and is 
wrapped about the roots of each tooth. Drake. 

AVIDUCA * Medicamenta, in phylic, laxative, or purging me- 
dicines. | | | | 

* The word is compounded of ae, the belly, and duco, to draw. 


ALUM. See ALLUM. 

ALVUS, in anatomy, the belly in general; but the word is uſed 
by Celſus for the belly relative to ſtools. 

ALYPUM *, ALyP1A, or AL1PON, in botany, the name of a 
plant, called in Engliſh Herb-terrible. 


* "Autor, from à priv. and Au7y, pain. 


In a memoir ſent from Montpellier, to the royal academy of 
ſciences, in the year 1712, notice is taken of the Alypum of 
Montpellier, which is there ſaid to be different from the Alypum 
of Dioſcorides; but if the deſcription of Dioſcorides be com- 
pared with that of more modern authors, and alſo the medi- 
cinal virtues attributed to it by each, it will appear that the an- 
cient and modern Alypum is the ſame plant. | 
It grows on hills, flowers in ſpring, and the herb is uſed, It 
is ſaid to be a violent purger. Cluſius affures us, that the de- 
coction has been given with great ſuccels in the lues venerea. 
Dale. 8 

AMAIN, a fea-term, ſignifying, at once. — Thus, when they 
are hoiſting up any thing, and deſire to have it lowered all at 


once, they ſay * Amain let go, or © Let go amain.“ That is, 


let go at once. 


AMALGAMA *, in chemiſtry, is a ſubſtance produced by an 


incorporation of mercury with a metal. — The chemical cha. 
racter for an Amalgama is A. A. A. ; 


* 1 2 
* word is formed of the Greek du, together, and vaude, to 

The learned Boerhaave has ſpecified the beſt methods of makin 
an Amalgama, which are as follows : 8 
1. Melt ſome of the pureſt lead in a clean iron ladle, and then 
put into it an equal quantity of mercury, and ſtir them about 
with an iron rod: Let them grow cold, and you will have a 
homogeneous maſs of a ſilver colour, which will be conſider. 
ably bard, but by rubbing will grow ſofter and ſofter : Put this 
maſs into a glaſs mortar, rub it, and then add to it what quan. 
tity of mercury you pleaſe, and it will be united with it as (alt 
with water. 
2. An Amalgama of tin is made exactly in the fame manner: 
and this will alſo receive more mercury. l 
3 Take a ſolution of the beſt copper in aqua-fortis, ſo much 
aturated with the metal, that it will diſſolve no more; dilute 
this with twelve times as much clean water : Into this liquor 
when hot, put plates of poliſhed iron, and the copper will be 
precipitated to the bottom, in the form of a powder, and the 
iron will be diſſolved: Proceed in this manner till all the cop- 
per is precipitated ; pour off the liquor, and walk the precipi- 
tated powder with hot water, till it is perfectly inſipid: Dry 
the powder perfeQly, put it into a glaſs mortar, and, by ry. 
bing, incorporate with it an equal weight of hot mercury, and 
they will unite into an Amalgama; which will alſo receive a - 
further addition of mercury. An Amalgama of copper, in any 
other manner, is very difficult to make. 
4. Pure ſilver, precipitated from aqua-fortis, may, in the ſame 
manner, be made into an Amalgama, 
5. Diſſolve the pureſt gold in aqua-regia, till it can take up 
no more ; dilute the ſolution with twelve times as much pure 
water; put into it ſome poliſhed plates of copper, and a powder 
of gold will be precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel, and upon 
the copper. Let it ſtand hot, till the liquor will no longer be 
rendered turbid by an addition of copper ; ſhake the plates 
that all the gold may fall to the bottom ; pour off the liquor, 
waſh the precipitated powder with water, dry it, and then, in 
a glaſs mortar, reduce it to an Amalgama with mercury ; and 
afterwards it will receive more mercury like the other Amal- 
gama's.— Or, take a mixture of gold and ſilver, coppel it with 
lead, and, by means of a good aſſaying aqua-fortis, ſeparate the 
ſilver; then waſh the black powder of gold that remains at the 
bottom, dry it, and, whilſt it is hot, Tub it with mercury, and 
it will be perfectly reduced to an Amalgama, which will re- 
ceive more mercury, as before. All Amalgama's are white 
from whatever metal they are made. 
By theſe methods an Amalgama may be made, without loſs, 
from all metals, except iron: There are alſo other ways of 
doing it, but not without conſiderable loſs of mercury, and 
danger from the fumes.— Hence we ſee that mercury is the 
true ſolvent fluid of metals. For the uſes of theſe Amalgama's, 
ſee GILDING. 

AMALGAMATION, the uniting metals with mercury. See 
AMALGAMA. | 

AMATORII Meruſculi, in anatomy, a name ſometimes applied 
to the obliquus ſuperior, or trochlearis, and obliquus inferior. 

AMAUROSIS («pauzz0i;, from 4yavd;, dark) a deprivation of 
ſight, without any apparent fault in the eye. It is uſually called 
a GUTTA Serena, which ſee. 4 

AMBASSADOR. See EMBASSADOR. 

AMBE, the name of an ancient chirurgical inſtrument for re- 
ducing diſlocated bones. 
This inſtrument has received many improvements from ſeve- 
ral ingenious ſurgeons, particularly from the famous M. le Cat, 
which is inſerted in the Philoſoph. Tranſ. No. 469. And Mr. 
Freke, ſurgeon to St. Bartholamew's hoſpital, has not only 
improved it, but alſo rendered it portable; a deſcription of 
which we ſhall give the reader. 
This machine (ſee plate VIII. fig. 7.) which conſiſts of two 
boxes A, A, joined at the ends by two hinges, contains, when 
folded together, every thing that can poſſibly be wanted in re- 
ducing a diſlocated ſhoulder ; and it may ſo eaſily be made uſe 
of, without the aſſiſtance of any other than the ſurgeon em- 
ployed, that (ſays the ingenious author) I may venture to af- 
firm, a patient may be ſet down, the inſtrument applied, and 
the ſhoulder reduced, in one minute, ordinarily ſpeaking. 
The length of this inſtrument, when ſhut up, is one foot eight 
inches, its breadth nine inches, and its thickneſs three inches 
and a quarter. When it is opened, it is kept ſo by two hooks 
fixed on the backſide of it; and, when one end of it ſtands on 
the ground, the other ſtands high enough to become a fulcrum, 
or fupport of the lever BB, which is fixed on a roller — 
a large wood-ſcrew, which turning ſide- ways, 25 well as WIln 
the roller, it obtains a circumrotatory motion, ſo that ic aha 
ſerve to reduce a luxation, either backward, forward, or down 
ward, 
The roller on which the lever is fixed, is juſt the diameter of 


| , | on 
the depth of one of the boxes, into which are driven t ibs 
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pins, the ends of which are received by the two ſides ef the 
box, which are an inch thick. 7 gt 

The lever is two feet four inches long, and is cut off and joined 
again by two hinges C, to fold up ſo as to be contained in the 
boxes. On the backſide of it is a hook, to keep it ſtrait ; the 


other end of it is to hang over the roller about an inch and a 


balf,, which is to be excavated and covered with buff leather, 
for the more eaſy reception of the head of the os humeri. 

Two iron cheeks D are ſcrewed on each fide of the lever, to 
receive through them an iron roller, which has two holes 
through it, to receive two cords coming from a brace F, fixed 
on the lower head of the os humeri ; for on no other part of 
the arm above the cubit can a bandage for this purpoſe be 
uſeful; for, if it be applied on the muſcular part of the arm, it 
never fails flipping down to the joint, before you can extend 


the limb. 


The iron roller has a ſquare end, on which is fixed a wheel 
G, within the cheek notched round, which works as a ratchet, 
on a ſpring ketch underneath the lever, by which it is ſtop- 
„as you wind it with a winch ; and may at pleaſure be let 
looſe, as there ſhall be occaſion for it, by diſcharging the ketch. 
We come now to deſcribe the brace F, which, compared with 
common bandages, is of more conſequence than can eaſily be 
imagined by unexperienced perſons. It conſiſts of a large piece 
of buff leather, big enough to embrace the arm, ſewed on two 
pieces of ſtrong iron curved plates, riveted together, one of 
them having an eye at each end to faſten two cords in; the 
other is bent at the ends into two hooks, which are to receive 
the cords, after they have croſſed over the arm above. 
In order to keep the patient ſteady in his chair from coming 
forward, or letting the ſcapula riſe up on deprefling the lever, 


_ after the limb is extended by the winch, there muſt be fixed 


over the ſhoulder a girth with two hooks at the ends of it, 
long enough to reach to the ground on the other fide, where 
it muſt be hooked into a ring I, ſcrewed into the floor for that 
purpoſe. 


AMBER, Succinum, a ſpecies of bitumen, of a yellow tranſpa- 


rent colour, and a refinous taſte, 

Various have been the opinions of naturaliſts, with regard to 
the origin of Amber ; but the following obſervations from Hott- 
man put the matter beyond diſpute. 

The earth, that rich ſtorehouſe of nature, contains in its 
bowels, not only metals, minerals, ſtones, earths, and ſalts 
of various kinds, but alſo cheriſhes within its boſom bodits of 
a ſulphureous, unctuous, and tenacious ſubſtance, which paſs 
under the name of bitumens. 

The nature of bitumen does not in the leaſt belong to the com- 
mon and mineral ſulphur, for this will by no means be refoly- 
ed into oil and ſpirit by diſtillation ; but bitumens, diſtilied in a 
glaſs veſſel, afford oil and ſpirit, befides an exhauſted and flug- 
giſh earth. Even the vapour, as well as the ſmell, emitted 
by mineral ſulphur, are manifeſtly unlike the exhalations from 
bituminous bodies. | 

The principal diſtinction of bitumens is into the noble and igno 
ble kinds, and both theſe are either dry or fluid. Within the 
claſs of the noble kind, are comprehended ambergriſe, and 
ſuccinum, or Amber. ; 

As to Amber in particular, it is produced plentifully in Pruſſia, 
which is famous for being the proper and native country of 
it. Though this bitumen be generated in the earth, there is 
plenty of it found in the Baltic ſea, on the ſhore of Sudwic, 
where it ſwims on the water, and is taken up in nets. , Nor 
even is this Amber produced from the ſea, but, in tempeſtuous 
agitations of the waters, is waſhed out of the bowels of the 
earth by the waves, and at laſt thrown towards the ſhorcs. 
Very properly then may this bituminous body be reckoned in 
the claſs of minerals; for it is a product of the earth, and is con- 
tained within its proper veins, as well as pit-coal, or other 
minerals. 

The courſes of theſe veins were diſcovered ſome years age, by 
order of the king of Pruſſia, in the following manner : In 
digging, they firſt met with ſand, which being removed, the 
next thing that offered, was a ſtratum of white clay; digging 
under this they opened a ligncous ſtratum, that ſeemed to be 
compacted of wood. Under this ſtratum, in moſt places, they 
found ore of vitriol, which, when expoſcd to the open air, ſhot 
forth in flowers of vitriol, free from the leaſt tincture of cop- 
per, and like thoſe which proceed from the Heſſian iron ore. 
At laſt digging till deeper, they came to a ſtratum of ſand, 
which proved very fortunate ; for out of this, in ſeveral places, 
with convenient inſtruments, they extracted abundance of 
Choice Amber. After the ſame manner they get it out of the 
ſand in the marquiſate, near Kuſtrin; and in the territories of 
Stolpen and Dantzic ; It is alſo found in lumps. 

Hence appears the falſity of the old fable, which would have 
us believe, that Amber is the reſin of trees, which diſtils from 


their bark into the ſea, and is there digeſted, by the heat of the 
fun, into a body of that kind. 


ibis: From that bituminous foſſile wood, which we juſt now 
One, by the acceſſion of the ſubterranean heat, there 
iltils an oil reſembling naphtha or petroleum, which, in pene- 


AMB 


trating the ſubjacent ſtrata, paſſes through the vitrioſ ores, where, 

by mixing with its acid, it is coagulated into a ſubſtance of a 

reſinous form. The reaſonableneſs of this opinion will appear 

from the following conſiderations. 

I. That Amber at its firſt growth was liquid, may be proved 

from its being often ſeen conglobated by nature itſelf into a 

ſpherical form.— 2. Sometimes inſects of various kinds are in- 

cluded in pieces of Amber, which they never could have becn, 
if the matter, in which they are circumſcribed, had not been 
liquid. — 3. We may conclude that Amber is a concretion of 
an oil, nearly reſembling petroleum, becauſe oil of Amber 
comes near to petroleum, both in ſmell and virtue, and both 
of them are equally difficult to be diflolved by the higheſt rec- 
tified ſpirit.— 4. Charlton, a very ſagacious obſerver of nature, 
in his treatiſe of foſſils, affirms, that pieces of this bitumen have 
| been frequently found, in which naphtha and petroleum have 
been included.— 5. The acid ſalt of Amber is of a very fixed 
nature, and not inferior in virtue to the acid of vitriol.— 
6. What will afford great light in this affair is that phyſical 
experiment, in which it is obſerved, that all diſtilled oils, ſcarce 
one excepted, and amongſt them aromatic oils, being mixed 
with oil of vitriol, or pretty ſtrong aqua-fortis, condenſate into 
a kind of reſinous maſs, which, held to the fire, readily burits 
into flame, — 7. Beſides, foſſile woods and coals, by diſtillation 
and rectification, yield an oil, very much like oil of Amber 
and petroleum. — 8. Laſtly, the very diſpoſition of the ſtrata, 
which we have related, is a ſtrong proof of this matter. The 
firſt of theſe is ligneous, the ſecond vitriolic, and the laſt com- 
poſed of ſand, at the bottom of which lies the Amber, ſcattered 
here and there in {mall pieces. 
Amber is of various colours; the beſt is reckoned the pellucid, 
quite free from ſpots. Next to the pellucid is the white, af- 
-; -_- the yellow, and laſtly the brown, which is the worſt 
of all. 

Oil and volatile ſalt of AER. — If Amber be pulverized, and 
mixed with an equal quantity of ſand, bole, &c. it will afford 
by diſtillation, in a glaſs retort, an extraordinary quantity of 
oil. And if the fire be augmented to an intenſe degree, to- 
wards the end of the operation, à ſalt of an acid taſte will be 
left in the neck of the retort,, which being ſeparated from the 
oil, and again ſublimed, is what we commonly call the volatile 
ſalt of Amber, though it be not of a remarkable volatile nature, 


ſince it cannot be raiſed but by a vehement fire. 


Boerhaave ſays, that the oil, when tectiſied, has a ſbarp, bal- 
ſamic, exciting, diaphoretic, diuretic, emmenagogic, and anti- 
byſteric virtue, and when externally uſed, by way of liniment, 
is very ſerviceable in reſtoring contracted, weak, paralytic, 
torpid limbs.— That the volatile ſalt is grateſu}ly acid, ba!- 
ſamic, unctuous, penetrating, preſervative, and ſtimulating 
to the nerves and ſpirits, being a true volatile, acid, oily ſalt, 
and therefore a capital A e and diuretic; eſpecially if 
purificd by a ſecond diſtillation, | 
Powers of At1ztEr,— This is a tincture extracted with alcukol 
from oil of Amber ground in a mortar with fa] ammoniac, by 
digeſtion. — It is ſuppoſed to have the ſame virtue as the oil. 
Tincture of AMBER,— There are ſeverzl ways of extracting a 
tincture from Amber. Boerhaave's method is to reduce the 
Amber into a fine powder, and grind it in a glaſs mortar with 
oil of tartar per deliquium; then to ery it in a warm furnace, 
and let it diſſolve in the open air for ſeveral times: after which 
the tincture is to be extracted by pure alcohol. 
This medicine is of wonderful ſervice in hypochondriacal, hyſ- 
terical, languid, cold, watery caſes, and convullions often 
proceeding from them. | 
Liquid AM3ER, is a kind of reſinous or natural balſem, which 
flows, bv inciſion, from a tree common in the Weſt-Indies. It 
is a fat licuid ſubſtance, of the conſiſtence of Venice turpentine, 
yellow, inclining to red, of an acrimonious taſte, arumat.c, 
and fragrant. 
It heats and moiſtens, reſolves and opens obſtruftions, and is 
an emollient and ripener. Its principal uſe is in obſtructions 
and hardnelles of the womb, in hard tumors, &c. 
AMBERGRI>E, or AMBERGREASE, Ambra-griſca, is a ſol:d 
ſebaceous ſubſtance, not ponderous, of an aſh co'our, variegated 
like marble, and marked often with white ſpecks. 
There are two kinds of Ambergtiſe, the aſh- colour and black. 
Ahe firſt is to be preferred, when cleared of all filth, wich a 
ſtrong ſmell and light, and which, being pricked with a hot 
needle, drops a fat odorous juice. The black is leſs cſtecmed, 
as being mixed with carth or mud, or acuiteratcd, ; 
The pieces of Ambergriſe are ſumetimes ſound fo large, as to 
weigh above two-hundred pounds. It is found in great quan- 
titics about the Molucca iflands, in tlie Indian ſea, and fre- 
quently on the ſhores both of Africa and the Euſt- Indies. 
Pieces of it are alſo met with on the northern coaſts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, and irclar.d, being thrown a-ſhore 
by the tide. | 


| The origin of Ambergriſe is a point that has been long debates 
he manner in which this bitumen is generated, ſeems to be 


amongſt phyſicians and naturaliſts, ſome maintaining it to te 
the product of the animal, others of the vegctable creotion, 
Some aſſert that it is the dung of ſome oriental bird; and, as a 
demonſtrative proof of their opinion, ſuc the claws and frag- 
1 ments 
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ments of the beaks of birds, that are often found incloſed with- 
in its ſubſtance, which, being committed to the fire, emit the | 
odour of an empyreumatic volatile ſalt, which ſmell is almoſt 
5 to bodies which derive their origin from the animal 


ingdom. 


Others, on the contrary, attempt to prove, that Ambergriſe 
is a kind of honey, which is made by the bees in the rocks by 
the ſea · ſide; and, being afterwards attenuated and digeſted by 
the heat of the fun, becomes a ſubſtance of that fragrance we 


fnd it. | 


But theſe errors may be ſoon detected by plain chemical expe- 
riments ; for all dung of animals, and honey too, admit of a 
ſolution in aqueous menſtruums; but obſtinately reſiſt the 


higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine. 


Some of the moderns have thought it to be a peculiar kind of 
reſin, or tear, diſtilled from ſome tree, as yet unknown to 
us, in the eaſtern parts'of the world, and afterwards transferred 
to the ſea, where, acquiring a more perfect digeſtion wy the 
heat of the ſun, and by the ſea-ſalt, it conſtitutes a reſinous 


body of that nature. 


But, beſides many other "reaſons, what directly thwarts and 
overthrows this opinion, is, that all reſinous bodies of vegeta- 
bles will admit of an eaſy ſolution and extraction in the highly 
rectified and phlogiſtic ſpirit of wine; whereas the contrary is 
true of Ambergriſe, which is very difficult to be diſſolved in 
| ſuch a ſpirit. Beſides, it is obſerved that inflammable bodies, 
produced from the earth, as Amber, bitumen Judaicum, and 
ſea-coal, are alſo difficult of ſolution, and are by no means 


readily united with a very ſpirituous liquor. 


In No. 385, and 387, of the Phileſophical Tranſactiom, Am- 
bergriſe is ſaid to be a true animal concrete, formed in balls 
in the body of the male ſperma-ceti whale, and lodged in a 
large oval bag, juſt over the teſticles, near the root of the 
penis.— It js, however, added, that to one ſperma-ceti whale, 


which has any Ambergriſe, there are two which have none. 


But this opinion is abſolutely overthrown by that learned che- 
miſt, Mr. Neuman, who has ſhewn that Ambergriſe, by a 
chemical analyſis, docs not produce any one animal principle ; 
and therefore, whenever it is found in whales, it muſt have 


en ſwallowed by them. 


Theſe things conſidered, the moſt reaſonable opinion is, that 
it is a ſpecies of bitumen, and owes its origin to the carth, out 
of whoſe bowels it is torn, and waſhed away by the violence 
of the waves, and carried into the ſea; for it is found in great 
quantities floating on the ſea, about the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
where the ſubterranean parts are believed to be pregnant with 


that kind of bitumen. 


This drug is much uſed by confectioners and perfumers, in 
giving a fine ſmell to their preparations 3 and phyſicians re- 
commend it as proper to raiſe the drooping ſpirits, and accele- | 


rate their motions. 


As it is very difficult to make a ſolution of Ambergriſe, and 
on that account rarely to be met with in their ſhops, we ſhall 


give the learned Hoffman's method of performing this opera- 


tion: Let ſpirit of roſes, perfectly dephlegmated, be twice 
at leaſt drawn off from ſalt of tartar, calcined in a vehement 
fire. By this means there is produced a ſpirit, which, by its 
penetrating quality, enters the inmoſt ſubſtance of the Amber- 


griſe, and ſo ſeparates and reſolves its oleous contexture. 
This ſolution of Ambergriſe is deſervedly placed at the head 
of ſtrengthening remedies, and ſuch as corroborate the dcbi- 
litated ſyſtem of the nerves ; and, conſequently, has the pre- 
ference of all ſuch medicines as are appropriated to diſtempers, 
which proceed from a decay of ſtrength in the nervous parts. 
H:ffman. 


AMBIDEXTER (from amb», both, and dexter, riot) one who 


makes uſe of both hands alike. 
AMBIDEXTER, in law, fignifics a perſon who takes money from 
both parties. 


AMBIENT (from am, or amb, about, and ago, to go) an epi- 


thet applied to ſuch bodies, &c. as circumſcribe, or encompaſs 
others, 

Thus the whole body of the air, becauſe it circumlcribes, or 
encompaſles the earth, is termed the Ambient air. 

AMBIGENAL Hyperbalg, in geometry, is a name given by Sir 
Iſaac Newton to one of the triple hyperbola's of the ſecond or- 
der, having one of its infinite legs falling within an angle, 
formed by the aſymptotes, and the other without that angle. 
As let AC and CD (plate VIII. fg. 5.) be two aſymptotes, 
and E F G, one of theſe hyperbola's ; then if the infinite leg 
G E falls within the angle A CD, and the infinite leg GF, 
without that angle, the hyperbola is termed Ambigenal, 

AMBIT of a figure, in geometry, is the line or lines which 
bound or terminate it. 

AMBLE, in horſemanſhip, a peculiar kind of pace wherein a 
horſe's two legs of the ſame ſide move from the ground at the 
ſame time. | 
Several different methods have been propoſed for bringing a 

young horſe to amble; but they are in general attended with 
ſuch dangers as render them of little uſe. And indeed the beſt 
method is to try with the hand by a gentle and deliberate rack- 
ing and thruſting of the horſe forwards, by helping him with 


AMB 


your ſnaffle, which muſt be ſmooth, big, and full ; and cor. 
recting him firſt on one fide, and then on the other, with th 
calves of your legs, and ſometimes with a ſpur. If you = 
make him, of himſelf, ſtrike into an Amble, though ſhufflin 
and diſorderly, a great deal of labour will be ſaved ; for that 
aptneſs to amble will make him, with more eaſe and leſs dan 
ger, endurethe tramel, and find the motion without ſtumbling 
or ſurprize; but if you perceive that he will, by no means 
apprehend your intentions, ſtruggle not with him, but im. 
mediately make uſe of the tramel; which is a device, ſometime; 
made of leather, but uſually of rope, fitted to the horſe's leg: 
to regulate his motions, S's 

AMBLIGONIUM, or AunLIGON (from a obtuſe, and 
venta, an angle) in geometry, ſignifies an obtuſe · angled trian. 
gle, or that which has one angle greater than go degrees. 

AMBLOSIS (46%, from «fi, to miſcarry) a miſcarriage 
See ABORTION. : 

AMBLYOPY (apwuria, from 4uf;, dul, and &, the eye.) 
In Hippocrates, the word ſignifies that dimneſs of fight which 
old people are moſt ſubject to; but Actuarius uſes it to expreſ 
a gutta ſerena. 

AMBON, in anatomy, the edge or margin of thoſe cavities or 
ſockets, into which the prominent parts of bones are inſerted 
in ſome ſpecies of articulation, as of that of the femur into the 
acetabulum, 

AmMBON, or AMBo, among the primitive chriſtians, was a kind 
of deſk or pulpit, aſcended by ſteps, whereon the prieſts ſtood 
to read or ſing part of the ſervice; and hence that part was called 
the gradual. FREE | 

AMBROSIA “, among the heathen theologiſts, &c. ſignified a 
kind of delicious food, uſed by the gods. 


© ti derived from a neg. and Bore, mortal; becauſe whoever 
eat of it was, according to them, rendeFed immortal. 


AMBROSIAN Oce, a particular office, or form of worſhip, 
uſed in the church of Milan, ſaid to be compoſed by St. Am- 
broſe, who was archbiſhop of that ſee in the IVth century; 
whence the name. 7 

AMBRY', the place where all utenſils, neceſſary to houſe-keep- 
ing, are depoſited. 0 

AMBULATION (from ambule, to walk) walking. — This ex- 
erciſe is of the greateſt ſervice in the preſervation of health, 
though ſome recommend riding as a more healthful exerciſe; 
but this aſſertion is certainly too general. For walking is much 
more effectual in promoting a due degree of muſcular ſtrength, 
and in imparting to the fibres a due degree of elaſticity, than 
riding. But where any of the viſcera are much obſtfuted, and 
the patient too weak to ſupport ſufficient walking, there riding 
may be more beneficial. Upon the whole, therefore, it maß 
be ſaid, that walking is beſt for the preſervation of health, but 
riding for the cure of chronical diſtempers ; for, in thoſe which 
are acute, neither is adviſable, 

AMBURBIUM. See AMBARVALIA. 

AMBUSCADE, or AmBUsn, a ſecret place where ſoldiers, &c- 
hide themſelves to ſurprize the enemy.— It is alſo uſed to fig- 
nify the place itſelf where theſe ſoldiers are hidden. 

AMBUSTION (ambuftio, from am, or amb, about, and urs, 
to burn) in medicine, a burn ; or that hurt which the body re- 
ceives, either from fire itſelf, or from bodies put into a violent 
heat or efferveſcence by the fire. 

As ſoon as any thing of this nature is applied to the body, there 
follows of neceſſity a corrugation and rupture of the fibres and 
little veins, with an effuſion of blood and humours into the 
adjacent parts, where they ſtagnate and corrupt. But as Am- 
buftions, cauſed by ſolid bodies, are generally worſe than what 
are received from liquids; ſo the miſchief is univerſally pro- 
portioned to the degree of vehemence of the Ambuſtion. 
Burns may not improperly be divided into four kinds: The 
firſt and leaſt ſeems to be, when the part affected feels a pain 
attended with heat and redneſs, and ſucceeded in a ſtort time by 
a puſtule. The next degree is, when, after Ambuſtion, there 
is an immediate eruption of puſtules, with a very acute pain. 
The third degree is, when the ſkin and ſubjacent fat are burnt 
in ſuch a manner, that they preſently turn to © cruſt. The 
laſt is, when the Ambuſtion is ſo vehement, that it penetrates 
and deſtroys almoſt every thing before it, to the very bone. 
The third degree reſembles a gangrene, the laſt a ſphacelus : 
Whence it follows that Ambuſtions very much reſemble in- 
flammations, and are known in their reſpective degrees, by 
nearly the ſame ſigns. 

As an Ambuſtion is not unlike an inflammation, with reſpect 
to degrees, ſo the method of cure in both is much the ſame. 
When there happens a ſlight Ambuſtion, or one of the firſt de- 
gree, the moſt proper medicines on all accounts are reſolvents 3 
of which there are two kinds principally to be obſerved, the 
aſtringent and the emollient. Mild aſtringents are ſpirit o 
wine rectified, or camphorated ; let the part affected be im- 
merged in this ſpirit, or carefully fomented with linnen cloths, 
wet, therein. This is greatly recommended by 3 
Emollients are oil of linſeed, of ſweet almonds, of olives, x 
white lillies, of henbane, &c. With theſe the part _— 


ſhould be frequently anointed by means of a feather, &c. | 11. 


* 


laſtly, we muſt not omit mentioning Mynſicht's ointment for 
Ambuſtions, which is an excellent lenitive, and prepared of 


the oil of olives, or linſeed, mixed with the white of an egg, 


and applied in the foregoing manner. : 

In the ſecond degree of Ambuſtion, which is attended with a 
bliſter, it ſeems improper to open the veſicles, or cut the ſkin 
already lacerated, becauſe of the intenſe pain to which it uſually 
puts the patient ; but the beſt method in this caſe is, with all 
the haſte poſſible, to apply one or other of the above-mentioned 
medicines, and renewing it very frequently. For by this means 
not only the heat and the pain are mitigated, but the ſkin, 
though ſeparated from the cuticula, or ſcarf-ſkin, is preſerved 
almoſt without any blemiſh. If the pain continues, lenitive 
remedies are to be uſed : Here the moſt celebrated topics are 
linſeed oil, Mynſicht's ointment, unguentum nutritum, &c. 
with theſe you mult often anoint the place, or ſpread them on 
linen, and bind them to the part affected. As the pain and 
hzat gradually decreaſe, ſome proper plaiſter, as that of red- 
Jead, ought to be applied, in order to ſmoothe the ſkin, and 
reſtore the cuticula. If this ſecond degree of Ambuſtion be 
more intenſe than ordinary, and affects a great part of the body, 
it will be neceſſary forthwith to take away ſome blood, in pro- 
portion to the violence of the Ambuſtion, even till the patient 
faints, in order to prevent exulcerations, deformitiez by ſeams, 
and perhaps a gangrene ; after which a ſtrong cathartic muſt 
be adminiſtered. 

As to the third degree of Ambuſtion, in which a cruſt, or eſchar, 
immediately covers the burnt part, it is very difficult, if not 
impoſſible to cure it, without a ſuppuration. If the misfortune 
happens to the face, our principal care and concern ſhould be 
to preſerve it from ſcars and blemiſhes. remaining aſter the 
cure is performed. In this circumſtance, therefore, we are to 


avoid almoſt all kinds of ointments and plaiſters, however they | 


may come recommended as the choiceſt ſecrets, and the moſt 
powerful medicines for Ambuſtions ; for it is to be ſeared, 
that, while they dry the wound more than is requiſite, they 
ſhould contract the ſkin and fibres, and by that means pro- 
duce a very deforming, or, at leaſt, very unſightly ſcar. We 
ſhould therefore firſt endeavour, by all means, to remove that 
corrupt cruſt, and the matter incloſed under it; but how to 
effect this in the moſt commodious manner, is the greateſt dif- 
ficulty. To tear them off by violence with the hands, or cut 
them away, is far from being beneficial to the poor patient. 
Now the beſt medicines for this are emolhent, and therefore 
whatever of this kind, among thoſe we have adviſed, can 
ſooneſt be got ready, ſhould be ſpread or poured upon folded 
linen, and applied hot to the place, and very often renewed, 
till the hard cruſt, looſening by degrees, be at length ſevered 
from the quick. fleſh, If any thing be ſeparated, and lie looſe, 
it muſt be removed and taken away by the volſella, as often 
as *he place is dreſſed, which muſt be two or three times a day, 
the remaining part of the cruſt muſt be anointed with 
butter: Fomentations are alſo, upon no account, to be omitted, 
his part of the cure takes up two, and ſometimes three or 
four days. All the cruſt being reſolved, our next care is to 
cleanſe and agglutinate the wound. The firſt intention is an- 
ſwered by ſome mild digeſtive ointment, together with honey 
of rofes ;. and the azglutinative part is performed by the oint- 
ment of diapompholyx, or of litharge, or the emplaſtrum ad 
ambuſta, which are the moſt common and celebrated medi- 
cines for this purpoſe. But, if any plaiſters, or ointments, are 
apylied upon pretty hard cruſts, it is to be feared, that, by rea- 
ſon of the conftriction of the adjacent parts, and an exaſpera- 
tion occahoned by the acrimony of the matter, or ſanies, ſome 
conſiderable ſcar will remain.— If the cruſt does not fall oft, 
the ſecond or third day, frequent inciſions muſt be made in it, 
a5 in gangrenes, in order to let out the matter confined under 
it; and after bleeding and purging, which are neceſſary in the 
fit place, the fomentations, before recommended, are to be 
crretully uſed, in order to mollify and totally reſolve the cruſt. 
o reſtore the ſkin to its natural ſtate, there is no remedy to 
be compared with frequently fomenting the part affected, as it 
groves well, with the ſteam of hot water. If the reſtoration of 
the ſkin goes on but ſlowly, it will not be amiſs to promote the 
me by the application of wax, and the oil of eggs. 

do the fourth, which is the higheſt and moſt deſperate de- 
of Ambuſtion, where the burning has penctrated to ſuch 
depth as to corrupt and mortify all before it, almoſt to the 
ere bone, all remedies are vain and uſeleſs; and there is no 
©ther way of aſſiſting the patient, but by cutting off the af- 

Wet, limb, as is done in a ſphacelus. Heiſter. 

EN, a term uſed in churches, at the concluſion of every 

er offered up by the pricſt or miniſter. It is a kind of af- 

mauve adverb, which, being placed at the end of any phraſe 

07 ſentence, ſignifies /« be it ; and is formed from the noun &, 

which t1znifies truth. | 

iis word is preſerved by the Greek and Latin churches, in 

dein prayers, as well as Hallelujah and Hoſanna ; becauſe they 

Der ved more energy in them than in any terms they could 

un their own lanzuage.— The Jews aſſert that the gates of 

ben are opened to him, who anſwers Amen with all his 

W21.— The Abyſlinians call Amen the ſacrament of the Eu- 


Chariſt ; becauſe, according to an ancient cuſtom, when they 


adminiſter the euchariſt, they anſwer Amen.— The Maho- 
metans ſay Amen at the end of their prayers, in hopes of ob- 


taining what they defire. 

AMENABLE (from amener, Fr. to bring, or lead) in law, is a 
term applied to a woman who is governable by her huſhand. 
AMENDMENT (from amender, Fr. to amend, or improve) in 
law, fignifies the correcting an error committed in a proceſs, 
and diſcovered before judgment is given; for, if there be an' 
error committed in giving judgment, it cannot be amended, 

but the party muſt bring his writ of error. | 

AMERCEMENT, in law, ſignifies a pecuniary puniſhment 

inflicted on offenders, and proportioned to the fault, at the diſ- 
cretion of the court, 
Blunt makes this difference between amercements and fines . 
That the latter, as taken for puniſhments, are puniſhment; 
certain, which flow expreſsly from ſome ſtatute; whereas thc 
former are arbitrarily impoſed by the court. 

AMERCEMENT royal, is when a ſheriff, coroner, &c. is amerc« 4 
by the juſtices for ſome abuſe in his office. 

AMETHYST, in natural hiſtory, a gem, or precious tone, of 
a beautiful colour, being a mixture of blue and red, which for: 
different degrees of purple. 

Sometimes this gem is found without any colour ; and whe- 
ther naturally ſo, or diveſted of its colour by fire, it is ſearce 
to be diſtinguiſhed from a diamond, except by its degree of 
hardneſs.— This ſtone is found of various ſizes, from that of 
a ſmall vetch, to that of an inch and a half in diameter ; its 
forms are likewiſe different, being ſometimes roundiſh. ſome- 
times ſhaped like a pear, hut moſt commonly hexangular, and 
pointed like cryſtals. 

Amethyſts are not only common in Italy, but alſo the Pyrenean 
mountains, and thoſe of Auvergne in France, afford very good 
ones; and ſome of the fineſt ſort are dug out of a mountain 
near Vic in Catalonia, where they are lodged among a reddith 
earth in the perpendicular fiſſures of the rock. 

The oriental Amethyſts are generally reckoned the beſt ; but 
ſome of theſe found in Sileha and Bohemia, as well as in other 
parts of Europe, are little inferior to thoſe imported from the 
Indies, either in hardneſs or beauty. 

Some have pretended that the Amethyſt worn on the finger, or 
drank in powder, prevents drunkenneſs ; but this virtue, like 
many more aſcribed to gems, is only imaginary. 

AmtTHYST, in heraldry, ſignifies the purple colour in a noble- 
man's arms, which, in all gentlemen's eſcutcheons, is called 
purpure, and in thoſe of ſovereigns mercury. 

AMIABLE, or AmtcarLE numbers, are thoſe which are equal 
to the ſum of each other's aliquot parts. 

Thus the numbers 284, and 220, are amicable numbers; for 
all the aliquot parts 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 20, 22, 44, 55, 110, 
of 220, are equal to all the aliquot parts 1, 2, 4, 71, 142, of 
the number 284.— Van Schouten has ſhewn a method of find- 
ing theſe numbers by common a!gebra, which the reader may 
ſee in See. II. Miſcellan. at the end of his Exercitationes 
Geometr. 

It is caſy to apprehend from the nature of theſe numbers, that 
there are but very few of them, at leaſt, that are manageable 
by us ; for 284, and 220, are the two leaſt, and the two next 

* greater are 18416, and 17296. 

AMIANTUS “*, or AtIaxTHUSs, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
foſhl ſtone, or mineral ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and 
woolly texture, conſiſting of ſmall filaments, and endued with 
the wonderful property of reſiſting fire, and remaining uncon- 
ſumed in the intenſeſt heat. 


ard, from a, privative, and yaw, to pollute, 


This lanuginous mincral is not only found in ſevcral parts of 
Italy, and the neighbouring iſles ; but alſo in India, Tartary, 
Siberia, Egypt, Greece, France, the Netherlands, the ifle of 
Angleſey, in ales, Scotland, and many other parts of the 
world. It is ſometimes called in Engliſh earth flax, and ſa- 
lamander's wool. 

Naturaliſts commonly reckon it among ſtones, but it ſeem 
rather a terra lapidoſa, or middle ſubſtance between a ſtone 
and an earth. But, whether the cne or the other, it is com- 
poſed of a mixture of ſome kind of felt, and a pure carth with- 
out ſulphur, coagulated in the winter, and brought to prrfec- 
tion by the heats in ſummer ; which ſalt Johannes Helis 
proves to be alumen liquidum, ceſcribing it, as NMatthialus 
alſo docs, to be of a whitiſh jactegus Tulltance, forewlat in- 
clining to vellow, that ſweats out of the catth, and ſmr!ls like 
rotten cheeſe ; whereof having gathered a quantity at Putcoli, 
together with the other tpecics of alum, and, a'ter keeping 
it a while by him, he found, thet it bad loft its mich, and a 
great part of it changed into alumen plumevm, the feng part, 
probably, ſhooting into threads, and the pure earth uniting 
with them, as found in the places wherever generated, 

The induſtry of mankind has diſcovered a m thed of working 
this fibrous mineral, and employing it in divers Manufectuyrcs, 
chicfly cloth and paper; though one could ſcarcely imagine the 
thing practicable, without being mixed with o et pitent 
matter, as wool, hemp, or flax, the n.aments : 52 5 mian- 
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Sig. Ciampini gives us the method of ſpinning the Amiantus, 


red hot from the fire, and laid on a piece of white paper, it 


. AMIMII, in botany, the name of a plant, of which there are 


AMM 


tus appearing too brittle for ſuch uſes. The cloth made with 

this incombuſtible matter was in great eſteem among the an- 

cients, though better known and more common than at pre- 

ſent. Pliny ſays, he himſelf had ſeen napkins of it, which, 

being taken foul from the table, and thrown into the fire, were 

by that means rendered as clean as if waſhed in water. But 

the principal uſe of it, according to the ſame author, was to 

make ſhrouds to wrap up the corpſe of kings, &c. in order to 

preſerve their aſhes diſtinct from thoſe of the fuel, which com- 

poſed the funeral pile; and it is ſaid the Tartars ſtill uſe it in 
burning their dead. , 

With regard to the methods of managing the Amiantus, and 
of ſpinning and weaving it, &c. the accounts are various. Sig. 
Caſtagnata, ſuperintendent of ſome mines in Italy, found in | 
one of them a great quantity of this lanuginous mineral, and 
diſcovered a way of preparing it in ſuch a manner, as to re- 
ſemble a fine lamb-ſkin dreſſed white; and he could thicken 

or thin it to what degree he pleaſed, ſo as to become either 
like a very white ſkin, or very white paper; both which 

would reſiſt the moſt violent fire, as he often experienced. 


and making it into cloth, which is as follows: He firſt laid 
the ſtone to ſoak for ſome time in warm water, and then opened 
and divided it with his hands, in order to ſeparate the earthy. 
parts, which are whitiſh like chalk, and ſerve to bind the fi- 

brous parts together. This operation he repeated ſix or ſeven. 
times with freſh water, ſtill opening and ſqueezing the mineral 
till all the heterogenous particles were waſhed out, and then the 

flax-like parts were laid in a ſieve to dry. One method of 
fpinning the Amiantus, thus cleapſed, is to card it gently, and 

place it between the cards, in ſuch a manner that ſome of it 
may hang out at the ſides. Then, having faſtened the cards on 

a table or bench, take a ſmall reel made with a little hook at 

the end, and a part by which it may be eaſily turned round. 

This reel is to be wound over with white thread, and a ſmall 

veſſel full of oil muſt be in readineſs, with which the fore-finger 

and thumb are conſtantly to be kept moiſt, both to preſerve 

the ſkin, and to render the filaments of the ſtone more ſoft and 

pliant; and fo, by twiſting about the thread upon the reel with 

the Amiantus hanging out of the cards, ſome of the latter will 

be worked up with it; and this thread may, with care, be 

woven into a ſort of coarſe cloth, which being þut into the 

fire, the thread and oil will be conſumed, and the incombuſ- 

tible cloth remain. But, this method being very tedious, in- 

ſtead of the thread it is better to put ſome flax on a diſtaff, and 

by taking three or four filaments of the ſtone, and mixing 

them with the flax, they may be eaſily twiſted together, and 

the thread thus made will be more ſtrong and durable; ſo that 

carding is anneceſſary, and rather breaks the filaments than 

does any ſervice. In waſhing the ſtone, the ſame gentleman 

obſerves, there will remain ſeveral ſhort pieces at the bottom 

of the water, of which paper may be made by the common 

method. He adds, that the beſt way to preſerve the cloth, or 

any thing made with this mineral, which, by reaſon of its dry- 

neſs, 1s very apt to break and waſte, is to keep it well oiled ; 

and, when the cloth is put into the fire, the oil burns off, and 

the cloth comes out white and purified. 

It is a common opinion, that 'Amiantus loſes nothing of its 

weight in the fice 3 and this ſeems to be confirmed by what 

Sig. Ciampini tells us, that he kept it for three weeks in a 

glaſs- houſe fire, and found it unaltered. — However, in two 


trials made before the Royal Society, a piece of cloth made of 
this ſtone, a foot long, and half a foot broad, loſt each time 


above a dram of its weight. It is remarkable, that when taken 


did not burn it.— M. Vilette ſays, that his burning-glaſs vi- 
trifies the Amiantus, | 


two ſorts, the ancient and the modern. The ancient is thus 
diſtinguiſhed: 

Ammi derum ofic. Ammi Creticum, Ger. 881. Park. Theat. 
912. Anini aiterum, ſemine apii, C. B. Pin. 159. Raii Hiſt. 
1.455. True biſhop's-weed. 

It is brought from Alexandria in Egypt. The ſeeds are ſmall, 
itriated, leſs than thoſe of parſley, of a yellow inclining to 
red, of an acrid, aromatic taſte, and of a fragrant ſmell. It 
is ſeldom or never found in our ſhops. It is inciſive, aperient, 
and a dtier; is ctectual in pains of the colon and uterus, in- 
flation of the ſtomach, and obſtructions of the urine and 
menſes. Dale. 

Lemery fays, that the ſeeds afford a great, deal of eſſential oil, 
and volatile ſalt. 


'The modern is thus diſtinguiſhed : 


Ammi vulgare offic. Ger. 881. Raii Hiſt. 1. 455. Ammi dul- 


gatius Park. Theat. 912. Ammi majus, C. B. Pin. 159. Toura. 
Inſtit. 304. Boech. Ind. A. 57. Common biſhop's-wecd. 

It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in June and July. The 
feeds are ſmall, ftriated, leſs than thoſe of parſley, of a 
red, inclining to an aſh- colour; of a bitteriſh, acrid taſte, 
and of a fragrant ſmell; they are ſold in our ſhops inſtead 
of thoſe of the true biſhop's-weed. *1t is one of the leſſer hot 
Feeds. Dale. | | 
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AMMONIACUM *, a gum extracted from a ſerulaceous 


lant 
growing in that part of Lybia, which lics about Cyrene ant, 


It is called Ammoniacum, becayſe the plant which Produced 
it, was ſuppoſed to grow about the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
in Ly bia. 


This gum is opening, attenuating, and cleanſing, good to 
clear the lungs of a viſcid phlegm ; and therefore of great («. 
vice in aſthma's and ſhortneſs of breath; as alſo in nervous 
hyſteric, and hypochondraic diſorders ; outwardly applied, it i; 
ſuppurating, ripening, and diſſolving, and good for hard ſwell. 
ings and ſcrophulous tumors.— It contains plenty of ellential 
oil, ſome phlegm and earth. 
The beſt is that which is of a good colour, free from Chips ang 
gravel, in ſmall lumps like frankincenſe, pure and denſe, clean 
from droſs, ſmelling like caſtor, and of a bitter taſte. 
AMMONIACUM, or SAL AMMONIAC, a faline concrete ; of 
which there are two kinds, natural and artificial. 
The natural ſal ammoniac, uſed by the ancients, was ſound 
in the ſands of Lybia, near the temple of Jupiter Amman, 
from whence it derives its name. It was ſuppoſed to be gene- 
rated in theſe ſands from the urine of camels. Nor will thi; 
appear ſtrange, if we ſuppoſe that theſe ſands are naturally im. 
pregnated with common falt ; for then the urine of theſe ani. 
mals, by the intenſe heat of the ſun, muſt cauſe a fermentz- 
tion, which will unite the acid of the common ſalt with the 
urinous ſalt, and conſequently produce ſal ammoniac. 
M. Lemery had a ſalt taken from mount Veſuvius, which they 
call natural ſal ammoniac. It was of a compact ſubſtance, 
pretty ponderous, very white, and the inſide cryſtalline; it 
would not attract much humidity from the air, had no ſme], 
was of an acrid faline taſte, and very much like that of (a 
ammoniac. He made ſeveral experiments with it ; among the 
reſt he mixed it with three times as much ſpirit of nitre, and 
made an aqua regia of it, exactly like what is made of the 
common ſal ammoniac. He found it to have ſeveral effects of 
ſal ammoniac, and alſo of ſea-ſfalt. He ſuppoſes that this ſalt 
of Veſuvius is no other than a foſſil ſalt, which is diſſolved by 
the ſea, and ſublimed to the top of the mountain by ſubterra- 
neous fires. Hift. de P Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1705. 
The artificial, or common ſal ammoniac, is chiefly brough: 
from Egypt; and, though there is hardly a more common drug, 
it is but very lately we have known in what manner it is made. 
M. Lemere, who was conſul at Grand Cairo, in the year 1720, 
has given us the following account of the method uſed by the 
Egyptians in making ſal ammoniac. | 
Concerning ſal ammoniac, ſays he, I ſhall obſerve, 1. The 
matter. 2. The veſſels that contain it. 3. The diſpoſition ot 
the furnaces. 4. The manner of working. 5. The quantity and 
uſe of that ſalt, 
1. The matter is pure ſoot, and nothing elſe ; but ſuch a foot 
as is ſwept from chimnics, where they burn turts of the dung 
of animals ted with ſtraw, which is the common fucl of this 
country. Theſe turfs, which are impregnated with alcaline 
and urinous falts, communicate to the ſoot certain properties, 
which it could not be expected to receive from the ſmoke of 
wood or coal, and yet are abſolutely neceſſary for the produc- 
tion of ſal ammoniac. 
2. The veſſels, which contain the matter, are exactly of the 
figure of bombs. They are great round glaſs bottles, a toot 
and a half in diameter, with a neck two fingers in height. 
They caſe over theſe bottles with a fat earth, and fill them with 
| ſoot to four fingers ſhort of their neck, which continues void 
and open. They contain each about forty pounds of ſoot, 
which, at the end of the operation, yield fix pounds or mote 
of ſal ammoniac, according to the goodneſs of the ſoot. 
3. The furnaces are built like our common ovens, except that 
their vaults are perforated with ſeveral longitudinal cleits, 
upon each cleft are four bottles, placed in ſuch a manner tha 
the bottom of the bottle being ſunk in, and expoſed to the at- 
tion of the flame, only the neck of the bottle continuç e 
poſed to the air, the parts of the cleſt contained between the 
bottles being ſtrongly cloſed with cement. Every furnace has 
four clefts, and conſequently contains ſixteen bottles; and e- 
very great laboratory conliſts of eight furnaces, diſpoſed in tw? 
rooms; ſo that there are, at once, an hundred and twenty” 
eight bottles employed. | 
4. In each furnace, for three days and nights ſucceſſively, 
there is kept up a conſtant fire, made with the dung of anima 
mixed with ſtraw. The firſt day the thick phlegm of the 199? 
exhales in a thick fume through the neck of the bottle. The 
ſecond, the acid and alcaline ſalts, being ſublimed, coaleſce and 
harden near the necks of the bottles. The third day, the cc. 
agulation continues, depurates, and is finiſhed. In the mean | 
time they make a ſmall hole in the ſide, a little bcJow the 
neck of each bottle, to fee if the matter be ſufficient! bakcc, 
and all the ſalt ſublimed. After making theſe obſervations the 
carefully ſtop the hole with lute, and open it from time d 
time, as they ſee occaſion, When the operation 15 fniſlec. 
they take out the fire, break the bottles, and ſeparate the ies 
from the ſublimed maſs, or ſa] ammoniac, which is 2 fou 
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white, tranſparent ſubſtance, three or four Fngers hick. 


z. In two towns of Delta, near one another, a league from 
the city of Munſoure, there are twenty-five large laboratories, 
and ſome ſmall ones, which make every year fifteen- hundred, 
or two-thouſand quintals of ſal ammoniac. In all Egypt be- 
ſides, there are but three Jaboratories more, two of which are 
alſo in Delta, and the other in Grand Cairo, which do not 
produce above twenty or thirty quintals of this ſalt. 
Sal ammoniac is principally uſed by whiteners of copper-veſ- 
ſels, goldſmiths, and is a noted drug with chemiſts and phyſi- 
cians. Father Sicara, a miſſionary and an eye-witneſs, ſays, 
they add a little ſea-ſalt, and urine of beaſts. Mem. de / Acad. 
Ray. des Scien. 1720. | f g 
Fal ammoniac is ſometimes made by the chemiſts of urine, 
' * ſea-falt and wood-ſoot, boiled into a maſs, and then ſub- 
limed. | : 
properties of Sal AMMONIAC,— It is ſoluble in ſomewhat leſs 
than double its weight of water ; and, if the ſolution be duly 
evaporated, it ſhoots into thin fibrous ſubſtances, reſembling 
ſeathets. Sal ammoniac neither coagulates milk, nor changes 
the colour of a ſolution of ſublimate.— It makes a conſiderable 
efferveſcence with the vitriolic acid, attended with a great de- 
gree of cold. Expoſed to a conſiderable heat, it totally ſub- 
limes; and if previouſly well ground with metallic, and cer- 
tain other ponderous ſubſtances, elevates ſome part of them a- 
Jong with itſelf, and concretes with the reſt into a maſs, which, 
expoſed to a moiſt air, readily flows into a liquor. — Mixed 
with a due quantity of alcaline ſalts, it yields, by a ſmall de- 
eree of fire, two-thirds its weight of pure volatile alcali ; what 
remains in the ſubliming veſſel, being diſſolved in water, and 
cryſtallized, readily aſſumes the form of cubical cryſtals, like 
thoſe of common ſalt, the properties of which it likewiſe poſ- 
ſcfſes— Sal ammoniac, mixed with nitre, and injected into 
a red-hot crucible, boils up, and emits flaſhes of light; and 
thus betrays its animal original. Sublimed in a retort, with 
double its weight of chalk, it is ſaid to be increaſed in its 
weight; (See Mem. de Þ Acad. des Scien. 1735.) but the ſub- 
ſtance thus elevated is to be regarded as a pure volatile 
ſalt ; becauſe, probably, one third of the quantity is owing to 
the chalk.— A mixture of quick-lime and ſal ammoniac, ſet 
to ſublime, affords an exceeding penetrating ſpirit, but gives 
over nothing in the form of a ſolid ſalt ; if the quantity of lime 
be conſiderable, the volatile alcaline part of the ſal ammoniac 
will be almoſt totally abſorbed by it.— Laſtly, of all falts, ſal 
ammoniac moſt intenſely cools the water in which it is diſ- 
ſolved, whoſe coldneſs, in hot weather, equals that of water 
ready to freeze. 
From what has been ſaid, it appears, that ſal ammoniac is a 
neutral ſalt compounded of a volatile alcaline ſalt, and an acid. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that ſal ammoniac is a very different 
ſubſtance from moſt of the preparations made from it; for, 
when alcaline ſalts are mixed with the crude ſai ammoniac, they 
abſorb the acid, which renders the ſal ammoniac neutral; and 
then the volatile urinous ſalts, being freed from the acid, riſe 
in diſtillation, 
Boerbaave ſays, that ſal ammoniac preſerves all animal ſub- 
ſances from putrifaction ; that its brine penetrates into the 
moſt minute parts; and that it is the nobleſt aperient, attenu- 
ant, reſolvent, ftimulant, errhine, ſternutatorv, diaphoretic, 
ſudoritic, antiſeptic, and diuretic, 
There are ſeveral preparations of this ſalt, made uſe of in the 
preſent practice of phyſic : as 
Ja! AMMONIAC volatile, volatile ſal ammoniac. This is made 
by ſubliming ſal ammoniac, mixed with ſalt of tartar. It is 


uſed for pocket ſmelling-bottles ; but Boerhaave, with the 


greateſt appearance of reaſon, condemns the cuſtom of ſmell- 
ing to theſe ſalts, as highly pernicious. Some put aromatics 
into the retort, which gives it a more agreeable ſmell. It is 
preſcribed in malignant fevers as a ſudorific, 

0iritus falis AMMONIACH, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. This is a 
ſpirit diſtilled from ſal ammoniac, mixed with ſalt of tartar, 
and diffolved in a proper quantity of water. Some uſe lime in- 
ſtead of ſalt of tartar, in order to incteaſe its volatility ; but 
this ſhould never be uſed internally. = 
The aqua regia, with which ſo many experiments are made, 
particularly in diſſolving gold, is made from {al ammoniac and 
nitre.— But the moſt celebrated medicine, now in the ſhops 

ü rom this foundation, is the | 

»pritus ſalis volatilis cleoſus, the oily ſpirit of volatile ſalt. This 
iS 2 ſpirit diſtilled from ſal ammoniac, ſalt or tartar, and ſpirit 

vine impregnated with aromatic oils. 

3\IMUNITION, a general term for powder, ball, and other 


implements of war. 
WYEMUNITION Bread, that which is ſerved to the ſoldiers of a 


ar 
— . 


21 Triton or army, 
AMNESTY (Zune, from &, priv. and ,t tO remember) 
act or evict, whereby a prince promiſes his ſubjects a gene- 
Wide for all that is paſt. | 
10, in anatomy, a very fine, tranſparent, and ſoft mem- 
brane, of an uneven ſurface on the c«it{t1de, but ſmooth on the 


inſide, | — 7 : 

de, imme lately ſurrounding the fetus, 
This mem 
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ne is common to all animals, both oviparous and 


rous, and is always ſupplied with veſſels from the um- 
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bilicals ; it contains a liquor, which our ſamous Harvey proved 
to be abſolutely nutritious, both from its taſte and conſiſtence, 
and from its being the ſame as is found in the ventricle of a:1 
embryo. Monroe, however, in the Edinburgh medicinal et- 
ſays, has endeavoured to prove that none of the liquor of the 
Amnios enters the ſlomach of the foetus for its nutrition. 
AMOMUM, among the ancient botaniſts, a ſmall ſhrub, that 
grows twiſting its woody ſtem into the form of a bunch of 
grapes. It bears a ſmall flower like that of leucoium, and 
leaves like thoſe of briony. The Armenian is eſteemed the beſt, 
which is of a colour inclining to gold, of a yellowiſh ſubſtance, 
and remarkably fragrant. Ihe Median is weaker, as growing 
in flat and watery places. This is a large ſort, of a grcenith 
colour, ſoft to the touch, of a fibrous ſubſtance, and ſm«li 
like origanum. What comes from Pontus is of a yellow co+ 
lour, ſhort, and not diflicult to break, cluſtered like a bunch 
of grapes, full of fruit, and very odorifecous. 
Though Dioſcorides has given us the above particular account 
of the Amomum, the moderns have not only been much per- 
plexed in determining what the true ancient Amomum was, 
but are not certain, that any ſuch plant is now exiſting, or, at 
leaſt, known to us. | 
The moſt probable account, however, of the true Amomum 
is the following, given by P. G. Gamelli, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. 
After J had ſeen the cluſtered bunch of flowers of the tugus, 
which ſome call birao, others caropi, and taſted the kernels 
of the grape, or the oblong ſeed, and compared them with the 
deſexiptions. which the botaniſts give us of Amomum, I be- 
came of opinion, that the tugus was the genuine Amemum 
of Dioſcorides. 
This tugus is a plant, ſometimes above a cubit high. with leaves 
like the plant taghac, or bagongbonque, except that its under 
part is covered with a delicate down, and that it is more fibrous, 
longer, and fragrant. At the root of the plant, or body of the 
ſtalk, from the very middle or heart of a fohaceous ſtem, 
ſprouts out a parcel of floriferous and germiniferous leaves, an 
hand's breadth and half in length, in the figure of a cluſter of 
grapes, having ſome reſemblance to the piitil or bunch of 
flowers of the Amomum, adorned with very red ſmall 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by grapes, that run out in length 
with a neck, as though they were the relicks of the tube. of 
the flower, and are incloſed in a thin, ſweet rind, whence 
they are moſily, together with the ſeed and kernels, devoured 
by the mice and birds, ſo that it can be had only in very ſmall 
quantitics. 
Theſe grapes commonly contain five or fix reddiſh, oblong, 
unequal, aromatic, fragrant kernels, or ſtones leſs than the 
cubebs of the ſhops. — It grows in Borongam, Paranas, Loyte, 
and other Philippine iſlands.” | 
There are three different plants, to which the moderns have 
given the name of Amomum. "The fiſt is the 
AMomun, Offic. Sn. Mor. Urb. 14. Boerh. Ind. A. 57. Raii 
Synop. 3. 211. Baſlard ſtone-parſliy. 
It grows in ditches, and moiſt places, flowering in the ſum- 
mer, and the ſced, which is uſed as a ſuccedancum to the true 
Amomum, is ripe in Auguſt, 
The ſccond is the 
Amomum Offic. Comm. Flor. Mal. 14. Plant. Uſu. 88. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1697. True Anomum. 
The fruit of this plant, which is the part uſed in phy ſic, is di- 
vided into three cells, and is of a very pungent taſte: It is 
brought from the Philippine iſlands, and is reckoned carmina- 
tive, alexipharmic, ſtomachic, &c. Geofſroy. 
The third is called 
Amomun Plinii Offic. Ger. 289. Raii Hiſt. 1. 67 3. Bocrh. 
Ind. A. 2. 67. Tree nighiſbade. See SOLANUM. 


AMORTIZATION (from amertir, Fr. to extinguiſh} in la, 


the alienating of lands or tenements in mortmain, viz. to any 
corporation, fraternity, &c. and their ſuccefiors, . 
AMPELITIS, in natural hiſtory, a very bituminous carth ſi 
black as jet, found in a quarry near Alenſon. It is proper to 
kill worms, being applied to the belly; it dyes the hair black. 
Lemery. | 
AMPHEMERINOS “*, in phyſic, a quotidian fever ; that is, 2 


fever which brings on a paroxyfm or tit every day. 


* It is derived from Aue, aboet, and via, a day; becauſe the 
fit returns every Cay. 


| AMPHIARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulaticn, 


See ARTICULATION. | | | 
AMPHIBIOUS*®, a term applied to ſuch animals as live ſome- 
times on the land, and ſometimes in the water. — Of tllis kind 
| | a 
are the beaver, frog, otter, &. 
The word is ſozmed from the Greek «v2; Eutk ways, aud g. 2, 
life ; becauſe tl. ej live in cither place. 
AMPHIBLESTROIDES (from a , a net, and de, re- 


ſemblande' the retina of the eve. Sec RETINA. 


AMPHIBOLOGY ( from 21D . D. amdigu bas a ſault in lane 
guage, whereby it is rendered alwguout, vo! Lable to a deu- 
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AMPHIBRACHY'S (from 449}, about, and ge, ſhort) a foot 


in the ancient poetry, conſiſting of three ſyllables, whoſe two 


extremes are ſhort, and the middle long, as Amore, &c. 


AMPHICT YONES (from ah, about, and Mig. i. e. el, to 


inhabit) Grecian deputies, who, in a general aſſembly, repre- 
ſented their reſpective nations, being inveſted with full power 
to conclude any thing for the good of the common cauſe. 

AMPHIDROMIA (from a, about, and 2;4uS-, a race) a 
feaſt celebrated by the ancients on the fifth day after the birth 
of a child, 

AMPHIMACER (from , about, and wax, long) a foot in 
the Latin and Greek poetry, yo a. of three ſyllables, whoſe 
two extremities are long, and the ſyllable in the middle ſhort, — 
As Omnium, &c. i 

AMPHIPOLES (from 449i, and wixw, to be employed) in an- 
tiquity, the chief magiſtrates of the city of Syracuſe, called 
archons. | 
Timoleon, after he had expelled the tyrant Dionyſius, eſta- 
bliſhed theſe magiſtrates in the roth olympiad. | 

AMPHIPROSTYLE (from 44}, about, wg before, and i)“, 
a column) a kind of temple among the ancients, having four 
columns in the front, and the ſame number behind. 

AMPHISCII (from , about, and oz, a ſhadow) in geogra- 
phy, che inhabitants of the torrid zone; ſo called, becauſe their 
ſhadow at noon falls at one time of the year towards the north, 
and at the other towards the ſouth. 

AMPHISMILA (from au, on each fide, and op, a knife) a 
diſſecting knife, having an edge on each fide. 


AMPHITHEATRE (from «#3, about, and 6izrgr, a theatre) a 


ſpacious building among the ancients of a circular or oval figure, 
whoſe area was encompaſſed with a great number of riſing ſeats, 
whereon the people uſed to fit to ſee divers ſhews and ſports ; as 
the combats of gladiators, thoſe of wild beafts, &c. 
AMPHORA, a Roman meaſure for liquid things, containing 
the twentieth part of the culeus. It contained ſeven gallons 
one pint, Engliſh meaſure. Arbuthnot. | 
AMPLIFICATION (from amplus, large, and facio, to make) 
a figure in rhetoric, when every chief expreſſion in a period 
adds ſtrength and advantage to what went before; ſo that the 
ſenſe conſtantly heightens till the period is agreeably and vigo- 
rouſly cloſed. — An example will better explain it: 
It is pleaſant to be virtuous and good, becauſe that is to excel 
many others: It is pleaſant to grow better, becauſe that is to 
excel ourſelves : Nay, it is pleaſant even to mortify and ſubdue 
our luſts, becauſe that is victory: It is pleaſant to command 
our appetites and paſſions, and keep them in due order, with- 
in the bounds of reaſon and religion, becauſe that is empire. 
AMPLITUDE, in aſtronomy, is an arch of the horizon, inter- 
cepted between the eaſt or weſt point thereof, and the center 
of the ſun, ſtar, or planet, at its riſing or ſetting. 
Thus (plate VIII. Ag. 8.) let HO repreſent the horizon, P the 
north, and S the ſouth pole, /E Q the equinoctial, Z the ze- 
nith, and N the nadir, and the primitive circle HP OS, a me- 
ridian ; then will B be the caſt or weſt point of the horizon; 
and, if C repreſent the center of the ſun or ſtar at its riſing, the 
arch BC will be the amplitude required. 
The Amplitude is eaſily found trigonometrically, if the lati- 
tude of the place and the ſun's declination are given. 


Examp. Suppoſe the latitude be 5 1. 39 N. and the ſun's de- 


clination be 209. oo, required his Amplitude. 

In the right-angled ſpherical triangle BD C, right-angled at 
D, are given the perpendicular D C = the ſun's declination 
= 20. oo, and the angle D BC = the arch OQ = the comp. 
Lat. = 38*. 21, to find the hypothenuſe BC ; which, by the 
12th caſe of right-angled ſpherical triangles, will be found by 
the following proportion : 

As the S. of the ang. DBC = 38*. 21 — 9g. 7927163 
To radius 90”. oo — 10. £02000” 
So is the 8. of DC, the ſun's declin. = 20”. co — 9. 5340517 


—— 


To the S. of B C, the amp. required = 330. 27 — 97413354 
Magnetical AMPLITUDE, is an arch of the horizon contained 
between the center of the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, and the 
eaſt or weſt point of the compaſs. 
It is found by an azimuth compaſs, by obſerving the ſun at his 
riſing or ſetting, and is always equal to the difference between 
the true amplitude and the variation of the compalis. 
AMPUTATION, in ſurgery, the operation of cutting off a limb, 
or other part of the body. ; 
A ſpreading mortification has always been looked upon as ſo 
principal a cauſe for Amputation, that it is a taſhion with al] 
writers to treat of a gangrene, previous to the deſcription of 
this operation ; and, I think, they have all agreed, that what- 
ever the ſpecies of it be, it the remedies they preſcribe do not 
prevent its progreſs, the limb muſt be amputated : However, 
this operation is ſpoken of as frequently unſucceſsful ; and, in 
length of time, its want of ſucceſs has been ſo unqueſtionably 
confirmed, by repeated experiments, that ſome of the mai! 


eminent practitioners, here in England, make that very diſtem- 


per an cxception to the operation, which ſo few years ſince was 


the great inducement z and ths maxim now 13, never to ex- 


- C 


can do the reſt of it; | have lately, in order to prelerve 


tirpate till the mortification is abſolutely Ropped, and ever 2. 
vanced in its ſuppuration. 

Gangrenes may be produced two ways, either by indiſpoſſtion 
of body, or by accident in a healthful ſtate; for, as the life of 
a part depends upon the circulation of its fluids, whatever ſh,j; 
make the circulation ceaſe, will inevitably occaſion a gangrene 
Thus a mere compreſs, preventing the courſe of the blocg, ,. 
effectually cauſes a mortification, as any indiſpoſition in the 
fluids or veſſels. 

It frequently happens in old age, that the arteries of the !,y,, 
extremities oſſiſy, which, deſtroying their elaſticity, muſt, in 
conſequence, produce a gangrene in the toes firſt, and after. 
wards in the limb, nearly as high as where the oflification ter. 
minates ; ſo that, in mortifications arifing from this Cauſe, we 
at once fee why Amputation, during their increaſe, is of (, 
little ſervice, unleſs performed above the oſſification; but we 
have no way to judge where the offification ends, but by the 


| Inference we make from the gangrene's ſtopping : Hence we 


may learn the propriety of our modern practice in this caſe. 
If, by any accident, the limb has been injured to that violent 
degree, as to begin a mortification, it will be no more fit to 
operate here, till it ſtops, than in the other inſtance; becauc. 
all parts that are mortified, have had the diſpoſition to become 
ſo, before the effect is produced; and cutting off a limb half 
an inch above the abſolute dead ſkin, is generally leaving a part 
behind, with the ſeeds of a mortification in it; fo, unleſs e 
can be ſure the veſſels are not affected in the place of Amputa- 
tion, which will be hard to know but from the conſequence 
the operation will be uſeleſs. 6 
Sometimes the fluids of the body are ſo vitiated, as to loſe 
their proper nutritious qualities, and the limb becomes gan- 
grened, not from any alteration in its veſſels, but chiefly from 
its ſituation; which, being at a great diſtance from the heart 
will be more ſubje& to feel the ill effects of a bad blood, than 
any other part, as the circulation is more languid in the ex- 
tremities. When therefore a gangrene, ariſing from this cauſe, 
is running on, Amputation above it will, for the moſt part, 
be uſeleſs ; ſince it is only removing one of the effects of the 
bad juices, and leaving them in the ſame ſtate, to produce the 
like miſchief in other parts: Thus we ſee, after Amputation on 
this account, the gangrene ſometimes falls on the bowels, or 
the other extremities ; from which obſervation, I think, we 
may conclude it not ſafe to amputate, till the fluids are altered, 
and this alteration will preſently diſcover itſelf by the ſtoppicg 
of the mortification. F 
I have laid it down as a rule, that the mortification fhould not 
only be ſtopped, but advanced in its ſuppurarion ; the reaſan uf 
which is, that, though the blood is Þ much altered for the 
better, as to occaſion a ſtoppage of the gangrene, yet, at this 
point of alteration, it is ſtill in a bad ſtate, and ſhould be left 
to mend, with the utmoſt tranquillity of body, and aſſiſtance 
of cordial medicines, till ſuch time as granulations of fleſh, 
upon the living part of the extremity, ſhew the balſamic d- 
poſition of the blood: In the mean while, to take off the ſtench 
of the gangrene, it may be wrapped up in ſpirituous or odori- 
ferous applications. I have ſeen ſome limbs taken off immedi- 
ately upon the mortification's ceaſing, When afterwards the 
patients have ſunk, from frequent effuſions of blood, not du—- 
charged by the great veſſels, but the whole ſtump. Theſe He- 
morrhages, I conceive, were owing to the thinneſs of the blood, 
which hardly gave a reddiſh tincture to the cloaths and ban- 
dages ; on the other hand, upan waiting a conſiderable time 
after the cealing of the mortification, I have taken off ſome 
myſelf with as good ſucceſs as for any other diſorder. 
Gun-ſhot wounds, compound fractures, and all ſudden acc - 
dents requiring Amputation, are attended with the beſt ſuccei+, 
if immediately performed. Diſorders of the joints, ulcers ©! 
long ſtanding, and all ſcrophulous tumors, do ſometimes te- 
turn on other parts, after operation, 

When a leg, is to be amputated, the method of doing it 13 
this : 

Lay your patient on a table, three feet four inches high, which 
is much better than a low ſeat, both for ſecuring him ſteady, 


and giving yourſelf the advantage of operating without ſlop- 


ping, which is not only painful, but inconvenient, in the 0- 
ther ſituation. While one of your aſſiſtants holds the leg, you 
muſt roll a ſlip of fine rag, half an inch broad, three or four 
times round it, about four or five inches below the inter: 
extremity of the patella: This, being pinned on, is to ſerve a3 
a guide to the knife, which, without it, perhaps, would not 
be directed ſo dexterouſly : The manner of rolling has alwass 
been perpendicular to the length of the leg; but having 0b- 
ſerved, that, though the Amputation at ſirſt be even, yet zfter- 
wards the gaſtrocnemius muſcle, contracting, draws back tte 


_ 
E 


inferior part of the ſtump more ſtrongly than the other _ 

the 
regularity of the cicatrix, allowed for this exceſs of conttag- 
tion, and made the circular inciſion in ſuch a manner, that 
the part of the wound » hich is on the calf of the leg. is farther 
from the ham, than that on the ſhin is from the middle of the 
patella. 


a 3 ny 
In the mean time, one of your aſſiſtants puiſt carry 2 ſtrong 


I; 7atu!e 
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ligature round the thigh about three or four inches above the 
tella, which, paſſing through a couple of ſlits in a ſquare 
2 of leather, he muſt twiſt with a tourniquet, till the ar- 
— is ſufficiently compreſled, to prevent any great effuſion 
of blood; and, to do it more effectually, he may lay a bolſter 
of tow or linen under the ligature, upon that part where the 
artery creeps. R ' 
The courſe of the blood being ſtopped, you muſt begin your 
inciſion juſt below the linen roller, on the under part of the 
limb, bringing your knife towards you, which, at one ſweep, 
may cut more than the ſemi-circle ; then, beginning your ſe- 
cond wound on the upper part, it muſt be continued from the 
one extremity to the other of the firſt wound, making them 
but one line. The inciſions muſt be made quite through the 
membrana adipoſa, as far as the muſcles ; then taking off the 
linen roller, and an aſſiſtant drawing back the ſkin as far as 
it will go, you make your wound from the edges of it, when 
drawn back, through the fleſh to the bone, in the ſame manner 
as you did through the ſkin. Before you ſaw the bones, you 
muſt cut the ligament between them with the point of your 
knife ; and the aſſiſtant, who holds the leg, while it is ſawing, 
muſt obſerve not to lift it upwards, which would clog the in- 
ſtrument. 
In amputating below the knee, it is of advantage to ſtand on the 
inſide of the leg, becauſe the tibia and fibula lic in a poſition to 
be ſawed at the ſame time, if the inſtrument be applied ex- 
ternally : whereas, if we lay it on the inſide of the leg, the 
tibia will be divided firſt, and the fibula afterwards ; which not 
only lengthens the operation, but is alſo apt to ſplinter the fi- 
bula, when it is almoſt ſawed through, unleſs the aſſiſtant be 
very careful in ſupporting it. . 
When the leg is taken off, the next regard is to be had to the 
ſtopping of the blood, which muſt be effectually done before 
the patient is put to bed, or there will be great danger of 


bleeding again, when the fever is excited, and the veſſels of | 


the ſtump dilated, both which happen a very little while after 
the operation. There is no method for this purpoſe ſo ſecure, 
as tying the extremities of the veſſels with a ligature, which, 
with a crooked needle paſſed twice through the fleſh, almoſt 
round them, will, when the knot is made, neceſſarily incloſe 
them in the ſtricture; and, to diſcover the orifice of a veſſel, 
your aſſiſtant muſt every time looſen the tourniquet : I his is a 
much better way than uſing the artery forceps, where the veſ- 
ſels are apt to ſlip away out of the ligature ; and, as to ſtiptic 
applications, their want of ſafety is ſo well known now, that 
the uſe of them, in hemorrhages from large veſſels, is almaſt 
univerſally rejected. 

It ſometimes happens in a large ſtump, that ten or more veſ- 
ſels require tying ; which done, you muſt apply looſe dry lint 
to the wound, or, in caſe the ſmall veſſels bleed plentifully, 


you muſt throw a handful of lower among the lint, which will | 


contribute to the more effectual ſtopping up their orifices. Be- 
fore you lay on the pledget, you muſt bind the ſtump, and be- 
gin to roll from the lower part of the thigh down to the extre- 
mity of the ſtump. The uſe of this roller is to keep the ſkin 
forwards, which, notwithſtanding the ſteps already taken, to 
prevent its falling back, would in ſome meaſure do fo, unleſs 
ſuſtained in this manner. The dreflings may be ſecured by the 


croſs cloth, and gentle bandage ; and the method of treating the 


wound muſt be the ſame as that for other recent and inciſed 
wounds. See the article WOUND. 

Before the invention of making the double inciſion I have juſt 
now deſcribed, the cure of a ſtump was always a work of time 
tor by cutting down to the bone at once, and ſawing it direct- 
y, the conſcquence was, that the ſkin and fleſh withdrew 
themſelves, and left it protruding out of the wound two or 
three inches in ſome caſes ; ſo that it rarely happened that an 
exfoliation did not follow; which, beſides being tedious, alſo 
irequently reduced the wound to an habitual ulcer, and at beſt 
elt a pointed ſtump, with a cicatrix ready to fly open upon the 

(caſt accident; all which inconveniences are avoided by this new 
method, and I know not of any objection to it, unleſs that the 
pain of making the wound is ſuppoſed to be twice as much as 
in the other, becauſe of the double inciſion ; but when we con- 
liver, that we only cut the ſkin once, and the fleſh once, 
though not in the ſame moment, I fancy, upon reflection, the 

"ference of pain will be thought inconſiderable. 

1 amputating the thigh, the firſt inciſion is to be made a lit- 
tie more than two inches above the middle of the patella ; 
ater the operation, a roller ſhould be carried round the body, 
«nt down the thigh, to ſupport the ſkin and fleſh. This is alſo 
tue moſt proper bandage, as abſceſſes will ſometimes form in 
upper part of the thigh, which cannot diſcharge themſelves 
ſ9 conveniently with any other, it being almoſt impracticable 
to roll about the abſceſs, unleſs you begin from the body. 
te Amputation of the arm and cubit differs ſo little from the 
Aegang operations, that it will be but a repetition to deſcribe 
. However, it muſt be laid down as a rule, to preſerve as 
much of the limb as poſſible, and, in all Amputations of the upper 
1 to place your patient in a chair. | 

de are, in armies, a great many inſtances of gun-ſhot 


wounds of the atm, near the ſcapula, which require Amputa- 
* 


* 
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tion at the ſhoulder ; but the apprehenſion of loling the patients 
on the ſpot, by the hemorrhage, has deterred {urgeons from un- 
dertaking it. Ihave heard of its having been done once; but, 
though it had never been performed, we might learn it is 
practicable from the caſe of a poor miller, whoſe arm and 
ſcapula were both torn from his body, by a rope which was 
accidentally twiſted round his wriſt, and ſuddenly drawn up 
by the mill. The poor man recovered in a few weeks, It is 
very remarkable in this accident, that, after ſainting, the he— 
morrhage ſtopped of itſelf, and never bled afreſh, though no- 
thing but lint and turpentine were laid on the great vellcls. 
In caſe, therefore, of a wound or fracture near the joint, or 
incurable fiſtula's in the joint, not attended with much caries, 
I think the operation may be performed ſafely in this manner : 
The patient's arm being held horizontal, make an inciſion 
through the membrana adipoſa, from the upper part of the 

ſhoulder, a-ccoſs the pectoral muſcle down to the arm-pit ; 
then, turning the knife with its edge upwards, divide that 
muſcle, and part of the deltoid ; all which may be done with- 
out danger of wounding the great veſlels, which will become 
expoſed by theſe openings ; if they be not, cut {till more of 
the deltoid muſcle, and carry the arm backward ; then with a 
ſtrong ligature, having tied the artery and vein, purſue the cir- 
cular inciſion through the joint, and carefully divide the veſſels 
at a conſiderable diſtance below the ligature ; the other ſmall 
veſſels are to be ſtopped as in other caſts. 

In performing this operation, regard ſhould be had to the ſaving 
as much ſkin as poſſible, and to the fituation of the procetlus 
acromion, which, progeting conſiderably beyond the joint, an 
unwary operator would be apt to cut upon it. 

The Amputation of the fingers and tocs is better performed in 
their articulation, than by any of the other methods : For this 
purpoſe a ſtrait knife mult be uſed, and the inciſion of the ſkin 
be made not exaclly upon the joint, but a Pitle towards the 
extremity of the fingers, that more of it may be preſerved for 
the eaſier healing aſterwards : It will alſo facilitate the ſepata- 
tion in the joint, when you cut the finger from the metacarpal 
bone, to make two ſmall longitudinal inciſions on each ſide of 
it fiſt. In theſe Amputations there is penerally a veſſel or two 
that require tying, and which often prove troubleſome, when 
the ligature is omitted, 

It may happen, that the bones of the toes, and part only of 
the metatarſal bones, «are carious, in which caſe the leg need 
not be cut off, but only ſo much of the foot as is diſordered ; a 
ſmall ſpring-ſaw is better to divide with here than a large one. 
When this operation is performed, the heel and remainder of 
the foot will be of great ſervice, and the wound heal up ſafcly, 
as I have once found by experience. Sharp. 

AMULET {(omuletum, from anlicr, to remove) an externa! 

medicine, or charm, worn on ſome part of the body, to cure 
or prevent diſeaſes, 

As we learn from ſacred hiſtory that idolatry had diffuſed its 
baleful influences over the minds of men long before the days 
of Moſes, ſo it is probable, that magic, and the ridiculous at- 
tempts to prevent diſeaſes, and reſtore health, by the uſe of 
charms and amulets, are as old, fince they ſcem to be cloſely 
connected, and nearly allied to each other, As this is the caſe, 
it muſt be as difficult to trace the origin of magic and amulets, 
as of idolatry itſelf : But it will be ſufficient tor us to know, 
that theſe illicit methods of procuring health, which were 
founded on a falſe religion, and ſupported by the credulity of 
a giddy and unthinking multitude, were not only practiſed, 
but, in a manner, incorporated with phyſic, long before the 


Greek phy ſician /Eſculapius, who, in all probability, practiſcd 


them himſelf. 


As to the manner in which this abuſe crept into pliyſic, and 
the motives which have induced mankind to proſtitute their un- 
derſtandings, and affront their reaſons, ſo far as to give it coun- 
tenance, it is probable, that men, ſecing the natural means of pre- 
ſerving health, and preventing death, frequently unſucceſstul, 
graſped at every thing that firſt preſented itſelt, and believed 
the impoſtor, who had confidence and wickedneſs enough to 
impoſe upon them. "They allowed themſelves to be fo much 
the more caſily decoyed in this particular, becauſe they 1ma- 
gined, that, though theſe ſuperſtitious practices ſhould. happen 
to do no good, yet at leaſt they could not poſſibly Co any harm 3 
and though they were of themſclves without virtue, and with- 
out efficacy, yet, to authorize and cſtabliſh their uſe, it was 
ſufficient that ſome perſons believed, that they reaped advan- 
tage, and received eaſe, from them. It is even poſſible, that 
the belief, afforded by theſe charms, might have been real, fince 
the force of imagination in the patient might have ſupplied the 
deſect of medicinal virtue in the Amulet; and the impreſſion, 
made upon the mind by it, might have communicated itſelf 
to the body, and changed the ſtate and condition of its parts. 
If to what has been ſaid we join theſe two conliderations 
that theſe Amulets were not, like other remedies, ungrateful 
and painful; and that religion, or rather ſuperſtition, which 
has too great an influence over all mankind, joined her ſacred 
ſanction, and pronounced them lawful; I fay, if we reflect 
upon theſe things, we ſhall not be ſurprized, that men ſell into 
the miſtake, embraced the agrecable deluſive error, and juſti- 
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Red their proftitution of ſenſe and reaſon, by an allegation of | 
| imaginary good effects produced by them. ; 

But, whatever the cauſe be, certain it is, that charms and in- 

cantations have been ſo effectually introduced into phyſic, that 
all the nations in the world have uſed them time out of mind. 
The pagans are not the only people who have fallen into this folly. 
Thoſe who have been honoured with the knowledge of God, 
have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted and carried off by the 
bad example of their idolatrous neighbours z and ſome even of 

| thoſe who have been accounted the wiſeſt of men, whatever 
the religion they profeſſed was, have been ſo weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious as to ſplit upon this rock, as well as the vulgar ; though 
there have been in all ages, even among the pagans, ſome free 
unfettered ſouls, who nobly dared to think for themſelves, 
who looked through the maſk, and ſneered at the wild de- 
luſion. ; 

AMURCaà, in pharmacy, the fæces which ſubſide to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, where oil of olives newly expreſſed is put. 
Lemery ſays, that it is emollient, lenitive, and reſolutive, and 
proper to eaſe pains of the head, being outwardly applied, and 
to ſtop fluxions. 


AMV“, in law, the perſon who is next of kin to an orphan or 


inſant, and therefore to be intruſted for him. 
The word is French, and ſignifies a friend. 
AMV GD ALA. See ALMONDS. 


AMYGDALA'TUM, an artificial milk made of almonds, uſu- | 


ally called an emulſion. 

A'MYLUM (from « neg. and ww, a mill; becauſe made of corn 
without grinding) Starch. See the article STARCH, 

A'NA, in phyſic, a Greek prepoſition much uſed in preſcriptions, 

to ſignify equal parts in the ingredients preceding it. See it ex- 
plained under the article A. 

Ax A, is alſo a Latin termination added to the titles of ſeveral 
books in other languages.— As the Scaligerana, Perroniana, 
Thuana, Naudzana, Patiniana, Sorberiana, Menagiana, Anti- 
menagiana, Fureteriana, &c. See Wolhus's preface to the 
Caſauboniana, 


 ANABAPTISTS®, a religious ſect, ſo called, becauſe they 


only baptize adult perſons ; holding it unlawful to baptize in- 
fants, till they arrive at years of diſcretion ; judging it requi- 
ſite, that they give a reaſon for their faith, before they can 
receive a regular baptiſm. 
The word is formed from the Greek av, again, and gane, 
to baptize ; becauſe they re-baptize ſuch as have received bap- 
tiſm in their infancy. 


' ANABA'SII (from d, to aſcend) among the ancients, thoſe 


couriers, who, for expedition, travelled on horſeback, or in 
chariots. | | POET 
ANABA'SIS (a»zfaou, from d1a2ziw, to aſcend) in phyſic, ſigni- 
fies the augmentation or increaſe of a fever in general, or of a 
particular paroxyſm. | | 
ANABIBAZ N, in aftronomy, an Arabic name for the dragon's 
head, or northern node of the moon. 
ANA'BOLE (2223, from arz2aw, to caſt up) in phyſie, the 
diſcharging any thing upwards, as by vomit. 
ANABROCHISMOS®, in ſurgery, an operation performed 
upon the hair of the eye-lids, when they are offenſive to the eye. 
It conſiſts in intangling the offending hairs in a fort of nooſe, 
by means of a needle, threaded with a fine thread doubled, 
after paſſing the needle through the external part of the eye-lid 
near the hair. | | | 


The word is compounded of the Greek d, about, and B:ix>-, 


a nooſc. 


ANA'BROSIS “, in phyſic, a corroſion or exeſion of the ſolid 
parts by acrid humours. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from 452% /oxw, to devour. 


-ANACALYPTERIA ®, among the Greeks, were feſtivals ce- 


lebrated on the day in which the bride was permitted to appear 
in public without her veil. 


The term is derived from erzxainlu, to diſcover. 


 ANACA'MPTIC *, a name given by the ancients to that part of 


optics which treats of refleCtion, being the fame which we now 
call CATOPTRICS, which ſee. 


The word. is formed from the Greck a, about, and zayrlu, 


to bend, or reflect. 
wy 


ANACAMPTIC, is alfo ufed with regard to echoes, becauſe they 
are ſounds produced by refleCtion. 

ANACARDIUM, a fort of fruit, of which there are two kinds, 
the oriental and occidental. 
The oriental Anacardium is a ſeed growing on the top of a 
conical fruit, in the Eaſt-Indies. It is, in ſhape and colour, like 


a bird's heart, covered with a tough ſkin, including a ſpopgy |. 


ſubſtance, full of an hot cauſtic oi} underneath, in which, in- 
cloſed in another ſkin, lies the kernel, in taſte like an almond. 
The Indians are. ſaid to uſe the cauſtic oil of this fruit, in ſtain- 
ing their chints and fine callicoes, which ſets the colours ſo faſt 
in, that they are not to be waſhed out. Miller. 


The occidental Anacardium grows at the end of a fruit, je. 
ſembling a ſmall ripe apple. It contains a great quantity of 
cauſtic oil, and is much of the nature of the former. 
ANACATHA'RSIS “, in phyſic, a purgation of the lungs by ex. 
pectoration. | 
The word is Greek, and derived from avaxabzignuas, to Purge 
upwards. 
ANACATHARTICA, or ANACATHA'RTIC medicines, ſuch 
as promote expectoration. ; 
ANACEPHALA'OSIS “, a ſummary, or recapitulation of the 
heads of a diſcourſe. | 
The term is Greek, and derived from , again, and p. 
to touch upon, or repeat. | : 
ANACHORETS®, or ANCHORETSs, a kind of monks or her. 
mits, among the primitive chriſtians, who, retiring from 
ſociety, lived in wilderneſſes and deſatts, in order to be 
more at leiſure for meditation, and ſhun the temptations of the 


world. 
The word is derived from draxweiw, to retire. 


Dandini, in his voyage to mount Libanus, ſpeaking of there. 
ligious monks, ſays, that they are the remains of ancient her- 
mits, inhabiting the deſarts of Syria and Paleſtine, living in the 
moſt obſcure and unfrequented places, hiding themſelve, under 
rocks and mountains, and living on the ſpontancous progy.. 
tions of the carth, never eating fleſh-meat, but when they ale 
ill, or in danger of death: as for wine, they very rarely tajic4 


It. ; 
ANACHRONISM *®, a miſtake, or error in chronology, 
* The word is compounded of a, higher, or backwaids, 38d 
x e, time. : 
ANACLA'TTICS®, an ancient name for that part of Optics which 
treats of refraction, being what we now call dioptrics, Sce 
DIOPTRICS, F | a | * 
* The term is formed from the Greck a2, about, and e, to 
recline. g 
ANACLETERIA *, ſolemn feſtivals celebrated by the ancients, 
at the time when kings and princes came of age to take upon 
them the reins of government, a ſolemn declaration of which 
was made to the people, 


* 


® The word is compounded of az, together, and aa, to call. 


ANACREONTIC, in ancient poetry, ſomething in the man- 
ner and taſte of Anacreon, a celebrated poet of 'Tcios, 

ANADTPLOSIS “, in phy ſic, ſignifies the reduplication of the 
paroxyſm or fit, in a ſemi-tertian ague ; that is, a renewal of 
the cold fit, before the preceding fit is entirely ended. 


The word is Greek, and derived from a,, and d, to double. 


ANADIPLOsIs, in rhetoric, denotes a repetition of the laſt word 

of the preceding member, in the beginning of the following. 

 ANA'DOSIS “*, in phyſic, ſignifies the diſtribution of the aliment 
over all the body. | 


* The word is derived from d e, to diſtribute, 


ANAGA'LLIS, the name of a plant, of which there are three 
ſpecies commonly uſed in medicine, the Mas, Fœmina, and 
Aquatica, The firſt is the 

ANAGALLIS Terreſiris Mas, Offic. Anagallis Nas, Ger. 494 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1023. Tourn, Inſt. 142. Boerh. Ind. A. 204. 
Male Pimpernel. 

” This is a ſmall low plant, not above a ſpan high, having a 
great many ſquare ſmooth ſtalks, with ſmall chick-weed-like 
leaves, ſet one oppoſite to another, without foot-ſtalks, full 
of ſmall, round, blackiſh, red ſpots underneath : The floss 
ſpring from the ſetting on of the leaves, and grow fing]y en 
long foot-ſtalks, being a flower of one leaf divided into fue 
partitions, of a beautiful ſcarlet colour. The ſced- veſſel ts round 
opening horizontally in the middle, when the ſeed is ripe, which 
is ſmall and round, of a dark brown colour. The root 1s (ma! 
and thready, periſhing every year. It flowers in May and June, 
and grows in corn- fields. Miller. 

The ſecond is the | 

ANAGALLIS Terreſtris Femina, Offic. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1024- Tourn. 
Inſt. 144. Boerh. Ind. A. 204. Female Pimpernel. 

This differs in nothing from the former, but in the colour of 
its lowers, which in this are blue; and it is more rarely to be 
met with. Miller. 

Both theſe contain a great deal of ſalt, and a moderate qua” 

_ tity of oil and phlegm. a . 
They are deterfive, vulnerary, and good againſt malignaf 
diſtempers. Lemery. | 
The third is the 8 

ANAGALLIS Aquatica, Becabunga, Offic. Raii Hiſt. 1. 852. 
Tourn. Inſt. 145. Boerh. Ind. A. 225. Brock-lime. Goo. 
The ſtalks of brook- lime are thick, round, and ſmooth, ' 49 
ing out fibrous roots at the lower joints, by which it call ſe L 
pagates itſelf; the flowers come forth at the joints, Ay" A 

| long ſpikes, each flower being made of a ſiogle lea. "all 

into four roundiſh ſegments, and ſtanding on a ſhort 2 C 1. 

of a fine blue colour, and is ſucceeded by a fattiſh ” ey 4 

full of very ſmall ſeed. It grows in rivulets, and ; 8 


| 


June, | Brooke | 


ANA ANA 


Brook · lime is a good deobſtruent and antiſcorbutic, abounding | ANAt.ys1s, in the mathematics, is the art of diſcovering the 
with volatile parts, and very good for the ſcurvy. It is alſo de- truth or falſhood of a propoſition, or its poſſibility or im- 
terſive and cleanſing, and uſeful in obſtructions of the kidneys, poſſibility, by ſuppoſing the propoſition, ſuch as it is, true; and 
by gravel or ſlimy humours ; as alſo for the ſtone and dropſy. examining what follows from thence, until at length we come 


Miller. to ſome known or evident truths, or ſome impoſſibility, of 
ANAGLYPHIC“, the art of carving or emboſſing. which the firſt propoſition is a neceſſary conſequence, whence 
* The word is derived from avzy\vPw, to engrave. to conclude the truth or impoſſibility of that propotition, which 


2 may afterwards be demonſtrated by compoſition, by re- aſſum- 
22 — *, myſterious, or what raiſes the mind to divine ing the reaſonings whereby it was performed and finiſhed, 
contem . 


Me + 5 ; The Analyſis of the ancient geometricians conſiſted in the 

* The word is derived from ai, upwards, and yu, to draw. ;judicious application of the ſeveral propoſitions of Euclid, &c. 
ANAGRAM *, the tranſpoſition of the letters of a name, &c. proceeding ſtep by ſtep from one known truth to another, till 
whereby ſome new word, &c. is formed to the advantage or | 4 laſt they arrived at that required. The ingenious Hugo 


diſadvantage of the perſon. d'Omerique, in his Analy/is Geometrica, has endeavoured to 

The word is derived from d&, and vc, 2 letter. reſtore this Analyſis of the ancients ; where he has given us an 

N ALECT A*, a collection of ſmall pieces or compoſi 3 example worthy the imitation of all thoſe who value the true 
A , . 


and genuine way of ſolving geometrical problems ; tho' it muſt 
be confeſſed, that algebra, which may be called arithmetical 


collect. : : * Analyſis, is the moſt ready and general method that has hitherto, 
ANALEMMA, a planiſphere, or orthogr aphical projection of or, perhaps, ever will be diſcovered, for this purpoſe. 
the ſphere on the plane of the meridian. See ORTHOGRA-| Axar ys1s of infinites. See FLUXIONS. 


PHIC Projection of the ſphere. ANALYSIS of powers, the extraftion of roots, or reſolution of 
he analemma may be deſcribed in the following manner: powers. 


Take 60? from the line of chords, and with that radius de- AxaLys1s, in logic, is a method of examining a diſcourſe by 
ſcride the primitive circle HZON, (plate VIII. fig. 9.) the rules of reaſoning, in order to diſcover its truth or falſhood. 
Draw the diameters HO, ZN, at right-angles to each other: | AgaLys1s, in chemiſtry, is the reſolution of any ſubſtance into 
Then will HO repreſent the horizon, Z the zenith, N the] its firſt principles, with a view of diſcovering its component 
nadir, and the right-circle Z vN, theprime vertical or azimuth | parts. 5 
of caſt and weſt. On the primitive circle, ſet off the latitude All the chemical Analyſes of plants which have hitherto been 
of the place, ſuppoſe 51*% 32' N. from O to P, and draw the} made, with a view todiſcover their natures more perfectly, have 
diameter P 8, and at right. angles to it the diameter AQ ; then | been conducted and managed almoſt in the ſame manner ; 
will P repreſent the north, and & the ſouth pole, and the right- that is, by ſeparating, by means of fire, theic conſtituent and 
circle Y the equinoctial. From the line of chords take | component parts. 
27". 30 = the ſun's greateſt declination, and ſet it off on the] The principal difference which has been obſerved in ſeparations 
primitive circle hoth ways, from A to az and x, and alſo] of this nature, is, that ſome have fermented the mixed body, 
from Q both ways to to and , and draw the lines £3 to, and x before it is ſubjected to the power of the fire ; whereas others 
r, and the diameter 25 ; then will 2 f repreſent the tropicof | have begun the Analy ſis with out any previous fermentation. 
cancer, æ V thetropic of capricorn, and the diameter 3 Y Lf The principles, produced or furniſhed by both theſe methods of 
- the ecliptic. To draw the azimuths, meridians or hour circles, ſeparation, univerſally conſiſt of certain quantities of falts, oils, 
which in this projection are ellipſes, the beſt method is to find water, and earth, 
à ſufficient number of points throꝰ which theſe circles muſt paſs. It has, for very good reaſons, been doubted, whether what 
As ſuppoſe it were required to draw a meridian thro” the points]. we here call principles, are the true and real principles, which 
PrS: Draw as many parallels to the equinoct ial as you pleaſe, | conſtitute and nfake up the mixt body, before it was ſubjected 
it will always be as P: Tz::2p:zr::Dx:DC, to the Analyſis; or, in other words, it has been doubied, 
&c. by which means you may find as many points as you pleaſe, whether theſe four ſubſtances, into which the compound body 
through which to draw the ellipſes required, as r, B, C, &c. is reſolved by the force of fire, were really to be found in that 
If þ 4 be drawn any where between the two tropicy, parallel body, when it was in its natural ſtate. 


to the equinoctial, and at a diſtance from it = the ſun's decli- The firſt reaſon for our doubting of this, is, that 'two plants 


The term is Greek, and derived from , together, and , to 


* 


nation, it will repreſent a parallel of the ſun's declination, or] differing in taſte, in ſmell, in figure, and in virtues, cabbage, f 
the ſun's diurnal arch for that day; m will repreſent his riſing | for inſtance, and deadly night- ſhade, are, when ſubjected to | 
or ſetting, Y m his amplitude, and p the point of his culmi- an Analyſis, reduced into principles ſo ſimilar, both with re- | 
nating, or being in the meridian. And hence his right aſcenſion, ſpect to number and quality, that a perſon would take them | 

meridian altitude, aſcenſional difference, amplitude, &c. may for thoſe of one and the ſame plant analyſed at different times; 
be found ; for H y will be his meridian altitude, Y w his am- tho* nothing is more certain, than that the one is a pot-herb, 14 
plitude, Y a, his right aſcenſion, &c. which may be eaſily and the other a poiſon. , | (| 
meaſured on the ſcale or ſeQor, The ſecond reaſon for our doubting of this, is, that one can- | ' | 
Thus ſuppoſe it were required to meaſure T* a, the ſun's right not recompoſe the ſame compound ſubſtance, by rejoining the \Y 
aſcenſion ; take the diſtance V a in the compaſſes, and apply it principles into which it has been reſolved by the Analyſis, . 
to the line of ſemi- tangents, which will ſhew the deg. and whatever fermentation they ſhould undergo, or whatever de- j A 
min. contained in the arch Y a, and after theſame manner may gree of fire ſhould be employed for that purpoſe. 1 
any portion of a right - circle paſſing thro* the center be mea- I paſs over other difficulties, ſince they ſeem to be of leſs con- e j | 
lured. But the arches of ſmall circles muſt be meaſured on the ſequence; but theſe I have mentioned certainly merit ſome — 14 


ietor, or found by the following proportion: As the ſemidi- | attention. As for what regards the firſt reaſon of doubt, I ſhall FI 
ameter of any parallel, is to the like diſtance in that parallel; only obſerve, that we cannot abſolutely deny, that theſe four f 
fois the radius of the primitive circle, to the true diſtance from ſubſtances, ſalt, water, oil, and carth, enter the compolition 14 


the center. Therefore, if you open the ſector to the radius of | of all vegetables, ſince they are univerſally found in them, 7 
any parallel, you may eafily meaſure any part of that parallel, | after whatever manner the Analyſis is conducted or carried on; * t 1 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, the part z r of the parallel p 9 was re- but the difficulty only is to know whether they exiſt aſter the +1 


quired to be meaſured: Open the ſector to the radius z p, ſame manner in the plants, as they do when we have pro- 
and apply the diſtance z r to the line of fines in a parallel di-] cured their ſeparation by Analyſis ; or whether the action of 4 
recuon, which will give the number of deg. and min. contained | the fire have not altered theſe principles, and given them a quite Vi 
in the arch z r. | | different appearance, from what they had in the compound | 
ASALEMMA, is alſo the name of a mathematical inſtrument, y. 
having the ſphere projected on it according to the preceding | I have made ſeveral experiments, in order to ſatisſy myſelf 
cirections with a moveable horizon and index; and is very with regard to this point, but I ſhall here only give an account 
victul to ſolve ſeveral propolitions of the ſphere, without the how I performed one of them, ſince I intend to draw ſome 
trouble of calculation. * | conſequences from it. | 
ANALEPTICS, in phyſic, reſtoratives, or medicines de The juice of ripe grapes, newly expreſſed, put into a veſlel, 
lincd to promote the renovation of ſtrength. and diſtilled, will yield firſt a large quantity of an aqueous 1 
* Theword is formed from the Greek az>mlxa ; Which is derived liquor, of which, the part that firſt comes over, is taſteleſs and 7 | 


„ ern anhaben, to reſtore. inſipid; and that which comes laſt acid, with ſome marks of 
ANA LOC SM *, in logic, a forcible argument from the cauſe | a volatile urinous ſalt; then, by augmenting the fire, it will * 
. to the effect, implying an unanſwerable neceſſity. yield a ſmall quantity of a very ſœtid oil; and that which _ 


the term is Greek, and compounded of ava, and %., ratio, remains in the veſſel, being incinerated and lixiviated, yields © 
Alon. a lixivial ſalt, and leaves a ſmall quantity of inſipid earth. 1 


| ANA'LOGY, an agreement, or relation which ſeveral things | The ſame newly expreſſed juice of grapes being evaporated Ph 
| have to each other, tho? entirely different in other reſpects. to about a third on a very flow fire, and put into a cool place, a 18 
| ein mathematics, fee PROPORTION. an eſſential ſalt, ſomewhat acid, cryſtallized itſelf in it; and Ih 
ANALYSIS e, in a general ſenſe, is the reſolving any thing | an oily ſubſtance, very ſweet and agreeable to the taſte, floated Fi 
1 


into its component principles, in order to diſcover the nature] on its ſurface; and the liquor that remained was a little tartiſh, 

of the thing, on account of fome ellential ſalt, which till remained in it. 

The term, | 3 ſ; Ju f having fermented, and become 
ne term is Greek, and derived from 2amw, to reſolve, The fame juice of grapes, having fe 5 


| wine, 
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Red their proſtitution of ſenſe and reaſon, by an allegation of | 
imaginary good effects produced by them. | 
But, whatever the cauſe be, certain it is, that charms and in- 
cantations have been ſo effectually introduced into phyſic, that 

all the nations in the world have uſed them time out of mind. 
The pagans are not the only people who have fallen into this folly. 
Thoſe who have been honoured with the knowledge of God, 
have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted and carried off by the 
bad example of their idolatrous neighbours z and ſome even of 

- thoſe who have been accounted the wiſeſt of men, whatever 
the religion they profeſſed was, have been ſo weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious as to ſplit upon this rock, as well as the vulgar ; though 
there have been in all ages, even among the pagans, ſome free 
unfettered fouls, who nobly dared to think for themſelves, 
who looked through the maſk, and ſneered at the wild de- 
luſion. * 

AMURCA, in pharmacy, the fæces which ſubſide to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, where oil of olives newly expreſſed is put. 
Lemery ſays, that it is emollient, lenitive, and reſolutive, and 
proper to eaſe pains of the head, being outwardly applied, and 
to ſtop fluxions. | 

AMY“, in law, the perſon who is next of kin to an orphan or 
infant, and therefore to be intruſted for him, 


* The word is French, and ſignifics a friend, 
AMY GDALZ. See ALMONDS. 


AMYGDALA'TUM, an artificial milk made of almonds, uſu- 


ally called an emulſion. 

A'MYLUM (from a neg. and www, a mill; becauſe made of corn 
without grinding) Starch. See the article STARCH. 

A'NA, in phyſic, a Greek prepoſition much uſed in preſcriptions, 
to ſignify equal parts in the ingredients preceding it. See it ex- 
plained under the article A. x 

ANA, is alſo a Latin termination added to the titles of ſeveral 
books in other languages.— As the Scaligerana, Perroniana, 
Thuana, Naudzana, Patiniana, Sorberiana, Menagiana, Anti- 
menagiana, Fureteriana, &c. See Wolhus's preface to the 
Caſauboniana, 

ANABAPTISTS *, a religious ſect, fo called, becauſe they 
only baptize adult perſons ; holding it unlawful to baptize in- 

fants, till they arrive at years of diſcretion ; judging it requi- 
ſite, that they give a reaſon for their faith, before they can 
receive a regular baptiſm. 


The word is formed from the Greek ave, again, and gane, 
to baptize ; becauſe they re-baptize ſuch as have received bap- 
tiſm in their infancy. 


ANABA'SII (from dag, to aſcend) among the ancients, thoſe 
- Couriers, who, for expedition, travelled gn horſeback, or in 
chariots. 

ANABA'SIS (a»zFaou, from d1a2zim, to aſcend) in phyſic, ſigni- 
fies the augmentation or increaſe of a fever in general, or of a 
particular paroxyſm. 

ANABIBA'ZON, in aſtronomy, an Arabic name for the dragon's 
head, or northern node of the moon. 

ANA'BOLE (422284, from arz2axw, to caſt up) in phyſic, the 
diſcharging any thing upwards, as by vomit. 

ANABROCHISMOS®, in ſurgery, an operation performed 
upon the hair of the eye-lids, when they are offenſive to the eye. 

It conſiſts in intangling the offending hairs in a fort of nooſe, 
by means of a needle, threaded with a fine thread doubled, 
after paſſing the necdle through the external part of the eye-lid 
near the hair. . 


The word is compounded of the Greek a,, about, and Sx, 


a nooſe. 


ANA'BROSIS *, in phyſic, a corroſion or exeſion of the ſolid 
parts by acrid humours. 


*The word is Greek, and derived from &rz%uvoxw, to devour. 


ANACALYPTE RIA“, among the Greeks, were feſtivals ce- 
lebrated on the day in which the bride was permitted to appear 
in public without her veil. 


The term is derived from &rzxainlwv, to diſcover. 


ANACA'MPTIC *, a name given by the ancients to that part of 
optics which treats of refleCtion, being the fame which we now 
call CATOPTRICS, which ſce. 


* 'The word is formed from the Greck az, about, and xzawnlu, 
to bend, or reflec. | 


AXACAMPTIC, is alfo ufed with regard to echoes, becauſe they 

are ſounds produced by reflection. | 

ANACA'RDIUM, a fort of fruit, of which there are two kinds, 
the oriental and occidental. 
The oriental Anacardium is a ſeed growing on the top of a 
conical fruit, in the Eaſt-Indies. It is, in ſhape and colour, like 
a bird's Heart, covered with a tough ſkin, including a ſpongy 
ſubſtance, full of an hot cauſtic oi} underneath, in which, in- 
cloſed in another ſkin, lies the kernel, in taſte like an almond. 
The Indians are ſaid to uſe the cauſtic oil of this fruit, in ſtain- 
ing their chints and fine callicoes, which ſets the colours ſo faſt 
in, that they are not to be waſhed out. Millar. 


The occidental Anacardium grows at the end of a fruit, te. 
ſembling a ſmall ripe apple. It contains a great quantity of 
cauſtic oil, and is much of the nature of the former. 
ANACATHA'RSIS “, in phyſic, a purgation of the lungs by ex- 
peQoration. 
* The word is Greek, and derived from daa, to Purge 
upwards. | 
ANACATHARTICA, or ANACATHA'RTIC medicines, ſuch 
as promote expectoration. 
ANACEPHALA OSIS “, a ſummary, or recapitulation of the 
heads of a diſcourſe. 
* The term is Greek, and derived from , again, and p. 
to touch upon, or repeat, - 
ANA'CHORETS®, or ANCHORETS, a kind of monks or her- 
mits, among the primitive chriſtians, who, retiring tro, 
ſociety, lived in wilderneſſes and defarts, in order to be 
more at leiſure for meditation, and ſhun the temptations of the 


world. | 
* 'The word is derived from enraxueius to retire. 


Dandini, in his voyage to mount Libanus, ſpeaking of the re. 
ligious monks, ſays, that they are the remains of ancient her- 
mits, inhabiting the deſarts of Syria and Paleſtine, living in the 
moſt obſcure and unfrequented places, hiding themſelves under 
rocks and mountains, and living on the ſpontaneous produc. 
tions of the earth, never eating fleſh-meat, but when they de 
ill, or in danger of death: as for wine, they very rarely ta{{cy 


it. 
ANACHRONISM ®, a miſtake, or error in chronology, 


* The word is compounded of , higher, or backwards, and 
x42, time, : 
ANACLATICS®, an ancient name for that part of optics which 
treats of retraction, being what we now call dioptrics, See 
DIOPTRICS, | 
* The term is formed from the Greek a2, about, and e, to 
recline. 
ANACLETERIA “, ſolemn feſtivals celebrated by the ancients, 
at the time when kings and princes came of age to take upon 
them the reins of government, a ſolemn declaration of which 
was made to the people, | 
The word is compounded of az, together, and xaxs, to call. 


ANACREONTIC, in ancient poetry, ſomething in the man- 
ner and taſte of Anacreon, a celebrated poet of Ieios. 

ANADTIPLOSIS“, in phy ſic, ſignifies the reduplication of the 
paroxyſm or fit, in a ſemi-tertian ague; that is, a renewal of 
the cold fit, before the preceding fit is entirely ended. 


* 'The word is Greek, and derived from a7, and NaN, to double. 


ANADIPLOSIS, in rhetoric, denotes a rtpctition of the laſt wor 
of the preceding member, in the beginning of the following. 
ANA'DOSIS®, in phyſic, ſignifies the diſtribution of the aliment 

over all the body. 


The word is derived from a>z3;3um, to diſtribute, 


ANAGA'LLIS, the name of a plant, of which there are three 
ſpecies commonly uſed in medicine, the Mas, Fœmina, and 

- Aquatica. The firſt is the 

ANAGALLIS Terreſtris Mas, Office. Anagallis Alas, Ger. 494- 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1023. Tourn, Inſt. 142. Boerh. Ind. A. 204 
Male Pimpernel. EY | 
This is a ſmall low plant, not above a ſpan high, having a 
great many ſquare ſmooth ſtalks, with ſmall chick-weed-like 
leaves, ſet one oppoſite to another, without foot-ſtalks, ful 
of ſmall, round, blackiſh, red ſpots underneath : The flowers 
ſpring from the ſetting on of the leaves, and grow fingly on 
long foot-ſtalks, being a flower of one leaf divided into ne 
partitions, of a beautiful ſcarlet colour. The ſced- veſſel ts ou, 
opening horizontally in the middle, when the ſeed is ripe, which 
is ſmall and round, of a dark brown colour. The root is {mi 
and thready, periſhing every year. It flowers in May and June, 
and grows in corn-fields, Miller. 
The ſecond is the 

ANAGALLIS Terreſtris Feemina, Offic. Raii Hil, 2. 1024- Tourn. 
Inſt. 144. Boerh. Ind. A. 204. Female Pimpernel. 
This differs in nothing from the former, but in the colour of 
its lowers, which in this are blue; and it is more rarely to de 
met with. Miller. 
Both theſe contain a great deal of ſalt, and a moderate qua" 
tity of oil and phlegm. 33 
They are deterſive, vulnerary, and good againſt malignar 
diſtempers. Lemery. 

The third is the 3 i 

ANAGALLIS Aſuatica, Becabunga, Offic. Raii Hiſt. 1. 852. 
Tourn. Inſt. 14 5. Boerh. Ind. A. 225. Brecf- dime. FINS 
The ſtalks of brook-lime are thick, round, and ſmooth, ul 
ing out fibrous roots at the lower joints, by which it cally P - 
pagates itſelf; the flowers come forth at the joints, S nie 1 

| long ſpikes, each flower being made of a ſiagle leaf; = 

into four roundiſh ſegments, and ſtanding on à ſhort fen "T1 

of a fine blue colour, and is ſucceeded by a flattiſh 1 5 

full of very ſmall ſeed. It grows in rivulets, and fee 


June, Brook- 


ANA 


with volatile parts, and very good for the ſcurvy. It is alſo de- 

terſive and cleanſing, and uſeful in obſtructions of the kidneys, 

by gravel or ſlimy humours ; as alſo for the ſtone and dropſy. 
ler. 

A AGLY PHI C, the art of carving or emboſſing, 


* The word is derived from avzyav@w, to engrave. 


AN AGOGICAL*, myſterious, or what raiſes the mind to divine 
contemplations. 
* The word is derived from d, upwards, and ayw, to draw, 


ANAGRAM ®, the tranſpoſition of the letters of a name, &c. 
whereby ſome new word, &c. is formed to the advantage or 
diſadvantage of the perſon. 

The word is derived from az, and yezuun, 2 letter. 


ANALE CTA“, a collection of ſmall pieces or compoſitions. 
The term is Greek, and derived from , together, and , to 
collect. 

ANALE MMA, a planiſphere, or orthographical projection of 
the ſphere on the plane of the meridian. See OR THOGRA- 
PHIC Projection of the ſphere. 

The analemma may be deſcribed in the following manner: 

Take 60? from the line of chords, and with that radius de- 
ſcribe the primitive circle HZON, (plate VIII. fig. q.) 
Draw the diameters HO, ZN, at right-angles to each other : 
Then will HO repreſent the horizon, Z the zenith, N the 
nadir, and the right-circle Z VN, the prime vertical or azimuth 
of caſt and weſt. On the primitive circle, ſet off the latitude 
of the place, ſuppoſe 51* 32 N. from O to P, and draw the 
diameter P'S, and at right angles to it the diameter AQ then 
will P repreſent the north, and S the ſouth pole, and the right- 
circle H the equinoctial. From the line of chords take 
27". zo = the ſun's greateſt declination, and ſet it off on the 
primitive circle both ways, from A to ez and x, and alſo 
from Q both ways to to and , and draw the lines £ tb, and x 
, and the diameter 25 Y ; then will t repreſent the tropicof 
cancer, x VF the tropic of capricorn, and the diameter 25,Y Vf 
the ecliptic. To draw the azimuths, meridians or hour cirdles, 
which in this projection are ellipſes, the beſt method is to find 
aſuficient number of points thro' which theſe circles muſt paſs. 
As ſuppoſe it were required to draw a meridian thro” the points 
PrS: Draw as many parallels to the equinoct 1al as you pleaſe, 
it will always be as P: M:: z H: zr: : Dx: DC, 


&c. by which means you may find as many points as you pleaſe, 


through which to draw the ellipſes required, as r, B, C, &c. 
If þ q be drawn any where between the two tropics, parallel 
to the equinoctial, and at a diſtance from it = the ſun's decli- 
nation, it will repreſent a parallel of the ſun's declination, or 
the ſun's diurnal arch for that day; m will repreſent his riſing 
or ſetting, Y his amplitude, and p the point of his culmi- 
nating, or being in the meridian. And hence his right aſcenſion, 
meridian altitude, aſcenſional difference, amplitude, &c. may 
be found; for H p will be his meridian altitude, Y w his am- 
plitude, Y* a, his right aſcenſion, &c. which may be eaſily 
meaſured on the ſcale or ſector. 

Thus ſuppoſe it were required to meaſure Y a, the ſun's right 
aſcenſion ; take the diſtance Y a in the compaſſes, and apply it 
to the line of ſemi- tangents, which will ſhew the deg. and 
min. contained in the arch Y a, and after the ſame manner may 
any portion of a right-circle paſſing thro' the center be mea- 
lured. But the arches of ſmall circles muſt be meaſured on the 
ſector, or found by the following proportion: As the ſemidi- 
ameter of any parallel, is to the like diſtance in that parallel ; 
ſo is the radius of the primitive circle, to the true diſtance from 
the center, Therefore, if you open the ſector to the radius of 
any parallel, you may eaſily meaſure any part of that parallel. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, the part z 1 of the parallel p 9 was re- 
quired to be meaſured: Open the ſector to the radius x p, 
and apply the diſtance z r to the line of fines in a parallel di- 
reciion, which will give the number of deg. and min. contained 
in the arch z r. 

Av ATE Au, is alſo the name of a mathematical inſtrument, 
having the ſphere projected on it according to the preceding 
cirections with a moveable horizon and index; and is very 
uictul to ſolve ſeveral propolitions of the ſphere, without the 
trouble of calculation. 

ANALEPT ICS, in phyſic, reſtoratives, or medicines de- 
lined to promote the renovation of ſtrength. : 

Tuc word is formed from the Greek arzzmhxa Which is derived 
rom aua, to reſtore. 5 

ANALOGISM ®, in logie, a forcible argument from the cauſe 

to the effect, imp!ying an unanſwerable neceſſity. 


* 55 , . ; ” . hag ö . : 
ihe term is Greek, and compounded of ava, and %,, ratio, 
Or realon. 


ANA'LOG V, an agreement, or relation which ſeveral things ; 


bare to each other, tho? entirely different in other reſpects, 
AN:LOGY, in mathematics, fee PROPORTION, 
a a LY SIS *, ina general ſenſe, is the reſolving any thing 
dos component principles, in order to diſcover the nature 
of the thing, | Zo 


"ol Fi a „ 
duc term is Greek, and derived from 7a, to reſolve, 


Brook-lirhe is a good deobſtruent and antiſcorbutic, abounding 


ANALYSIs, in the mathematics, is the art of diſcovering the 
truth or falihood of a propolition, or its poſſibility or im- 
poſſibility, by ſuppoſing the propoſition, ſuch as it is, true; and 
examining what follows from thence, until at length we come 
to ſome known or evident truths, or ſome impoflibility, of 
which the firſt propoſition is a neceſſary conſequence, whence 
to conclude the truth or impoſſibility of that propotition, which 
may afterwards be demonſtrated by compoſition, by re- aſſum- 
ing the reaſonings whereby it was performed and finiſhed, 
The Analyſis of the ancient geometricians conſiſted in the 
judicious application of the ſeveral propoſitions of Euclid, &c. 
proceeding ſtep by ſtep from one known truth to another, till 
at laſt they arrived at that required. The ingenious Hugo 
d'Omerique, in his Analy/is Geometrica, has endeavoured to 
reſtore this Analyſis of the ancients ; where he has given us an 
example worthy the imitation of all thoſe who value the true 
and genuine way of ſolving geometrical problems; tho' it muſt 
be confeſſed, that algebra, which may be called arithmetical 
Analyſis, is the moſt ready and general method that has hitherto, 
or, perhaps, ever will be diſcovered, for this purpoſe. 
ANALvs1s of infinites, See FLUXIONS. 
ANALYSIS of powers, the exttaction of roots, or reſolution of 
powers. | 
ANALYS1s, in logic, is a method of examining a diſcourſe by 
the rules of reaſoning, in order to diſcover its truth or ſalſhood. 
AXALYs1s, in chemiſtry, is the reſolution of any ſubſtance into 
its firſt principles, with a view of diſcovering its component 
parts. 
All the chemical Analyſes of plants which have hitherto been 
made, with a view to diſcover their natures more perfectly, have 
been conducted and managed almoſt in the ſame manner; 
that is, by ſeparating, by means of fire, theic cenſtituent and 
component parts, 8 
The principal difference which has been obſerved in ſeparations 
of this nature, is, that ſome have fermented the mixed body, 
before it is ſubjected to the power of the fire z whereas others 
have begun the Analyſis with out any previous fermentation. 
The principles, produced or furniſhed by both theſe methods of 
ſeparation, univerſally conſiſt of certain quantities of falts, oils, 
water, and earth. 
It has, for very good reaſons, been doubted, whether what 
we herecall principles, are the true and real principles, which 
conſtitute and make up the mixt body, before it was ſubjected 
to the Analyſis; or, in other words, it has been doubecd, 
whether theſe four ſubſtances, into which the compound body 
is reſolved by the force of fire, were really to be found in that 
body, when it was in its natural ſtate. 
The firſt reaſon for our doubting of this, is, that two plants 
differing in taſte, in ſmell, in figure, and in virtues, cabbage, 
for inſtance, and deadly night-thade, are, when ſubjected to 
an Analyſis, reduced into principles ſo ſimilar, both with re- 
ſpect to number and quality, that a perſon would take them 
for thoſe of one and the ſame plant analyſed at different times; 
tho' nothing is more certain, than that the one is a pot-herb, 
and the other a poiſon. ' | 
The ſecond reaſon for our doubting of this, is, that one can- 
not recompoſe the ſame compound ſubſtance, by rejoining the 
principles into which it has been reſolved by the Analyſis, 
whatever fermentation they ſhould undergo, or whatever de- 
gree of fire ſhould be employed for that purpoſe. 
J paſs over other difficulties, ſince they ſeem to be of leſs con- 
ſequence; but theſe I have mentioned certainly merit ſome 
attention. As for what regards the firſt reaſon of doubt, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that we cannot abſolutely deny, that theſe four 
ſubſtances, ſalt, water, oil, and earth, enter the compoſition 
of all vegetables, ſince they are univerſally found in them, 
after whatever manner the Analyſis is conducted or carried on; 
but the difficulty only is to know whether they exiſt aſter the 
ſame manner in the plants, as they do when we have pro- 
cured their ſeparation by Analyſis ; or whether the action of 
the fire have not altered theſe principles, and given them a quite 
different appearance, from what they had in the compound 


1 — 4 made ſeveral experiments, in order to ſatisſy myſelf 
with regard to this point, but I ſhall here only give an account 
how I performed one of them, ſince I intend to draw ſome. 
conſequences from it. 
The juice of ripe grapes, newly expreſſed, put into a veſlel, 
and diſtilled, will yield firſt a large quantity of an aqueous 
liquor, of which, the part that firſt comes over, is taſteleſs and 
inſipid; and that which comes laſt acid, with ſume marks of 
a volatile urinous ſalt; then, by augmenting the fire, it will 
yield a ſmall quantity of a very ſœtid oil; and that which 
remains in the veſſel, being incinerated and lixiviated, yields 
a lixivial ſalt, and leaves a ſmall quantity of inſipid earth. 
The ſame newly expreſſed juice, of grapes being evaporated 
to about a third on a very flow fire, and put into a cool place, 
an efſential ſalt, ſomewhat acid, cryſtallized itſelf in it; and 
an oily ſubſtance, very ſweet and agreeable to the taſte, floated 
on its ſurface z and the liquor that remained was a little tartiſh, 
on account of ſome ellential ſalt, which ſtill remained in it. 
The ſame juice of grapes, having fermented, and become 
| | wine, 


ANA 
wine, yielded in diſtillation a pretty large quantity of inflam- 
mable ſpirit, and afterwards a great deal of purely aqueous 
liquor ; then the matter, which remained in the alembic, 
being evaporated to the conſiſtence of thick honey, I took 
it off the fire, and poured upon it the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of wine 
weil dephlegmated, which became charged with a reddiſh oil 
of an aromatic ſmell ; a little earthy matter was precipitated, 
and an acid falt, reſembling tartar, cryſtallized at the bottom. 


Theſe three different Analyſes of one and the ſame mixt body | 


yield us the ſame principles, but very much altered by the 
great fire in the firſt, and by the fermentation in the third 


| Analyſis; ſo that the principles yielded by the ſecond A- 


nalyſis, having neither ſuffered the torture of a ſtrong fire, nor 
undergone a fermentation, muſt, leaft of all, recede from the 
natural ſtate which they retained in the plant. 7 

We find the ſweetneſs of the grape in the oily matter which 
floats above the cryſtallization, its poignant taſte in the tartiſh 
falt which was cryſtallized, and its fluidity in the aqueous 


phlegm which was evaporated from it. The earthy matter 


remained mixed with the oil and ſalt, and could not be ſe- 
parated but by a ſtrong fire, as happened in the firſt Analyſis, in 
which we obſerve the ſame things, with regard to the ſalt of 
this plant, as in ſtrong diſtillations we obſerve of foſſile ſalts, 
ſuch as ſaltpetre and vitriol, which we very well know to be 
acid volatile ſalts, mixed with a proportional quantity of fixed 
ſalt and inſipid earth, which ſerve as a kind of matrix to them. 
But, as the ſalts of plants are more compounded than foſſile 
ſalts, we accordingly find the ſalt of our plant divided into 
three different parts; the firſt is that acid (alt which paſſed thro” 
the neck of the retort along with the laſt parts of the phlegm; 
the ſecond is that volatile urinous ſalt which paſſed partly with 
the laſt drops of the acid, partly alone, and partly with the 
ſcetid oils ; the third is the fixed ſalt, which is ſeparated from 
the earthy parts by lixiviation ; and theſe three falts, being na- 
turally joined together in the plant, compoſe its eſſential ſalt, 
which, as we have ſeen, cryſtallized in the ſecond and third 
Analyſes. 

The oil of this fruit, which in the ſecond and third Analyſes is 
ſweet, and of an aromatic ſmell, is in the firſt Analyſis con- 
ſiderably changed into a very acrid and ſtinking oil, probably 
on account of a quantity of urinous and acid ſalts contained in 
the plant, which the violence of the fire has carried off at the 
ſame time, and mixed with the ſaid oil, which ſalts, after 
paſting thro? the neck of the retort, became volatile; whereas 
the ſalts yielded by the other two Analyſes were not fo ; and as 
fermentation naturally diſengages volatile from fixed ſubſtances, 
we find in the third Analyſis a great deal of burning ſpirit, which 
is the moſt volatile part of the oil of our fruit, and which 
was ſeparated from it by the leaſt degree of heat. 

We ſee, by the compariſon we have made of the principles 


yielded by one and the ſame mixt body, in three different 


Analyſes, that theſe principles are always found in the ſame 
number, but different only in degrees of volatility and fixation, 
according to the fermentation and degrees of fire theſe com- 
pound bodies have undergone, during their reſpective Analyſes. 
Beſides, if to this we add the infinite combinations of more or 


leſs of theſe principles, the difference of which may be im- 


perceptible by us in the Analyſis, we ſhall not be ſurprized to 
find two plants ſo different in taſte, in ſmell, and in virtues, 
as the cabbage and deadly night-ſhade are, ſo much alike and 
ſimilar in their principles. : 

For theſe very reaſons we may likewiſe eafily comprehend, 
why one cannot, if I may uſe the word, recompoſe a mixt or 
compound body, by rcjoining the principles into which it has 
been reſolved by Analyſis ; becauſe the fire having changed their 
natural ſituation, and reſpective degrees of volatility and fix- 
ation, and having, even unavoidably, diſſipated ſome part of 
them, theſe principles, being again joined together, are neither 
found in the ſame quantity, poſſeſſed of the ſame quality, nor 
arranged in the ſame manner they were in the compound body, 
before it was ſubjected to the Analyſis. 

To convince myſelf {till further of this truth, I have mixed 
very fimple principles, in order to compoſe certain bodies, 
which I afterwards ſubjected to Analyſis, and which yielded 
the ſeveral principles quite changed from what they were ; for 


inſtance, the fixed lixivial ſalt and the expreſſed oil of plants, 


mixed together over a fire, compoſe a ſoap, which, among 
other principles, yields, in its Analyfis, an acid liquor, an inſipid 
earth, and an urinous ſalt, which do not at all appear in the 
ingredients of which it is compoſed, | 

The mixture of an acid mineral, with the eſſential oil of an 
aromatic plant, compoſes a reſin perfectly reſembling that 
which flows from certain trees. This compoſition is only 


made up of two very volatile ingredients; and yet, upon an 


Analyſis, it yields all the four principles. It muſt indeed be 
owned that, upon the mixture of theſe two ſubſtances, ſo ſudden 
and violent a fermentation ariſes, that a flame is often thence 


produced; and as we know, that in all fermentations a ſe- 


paration is naturally made of the volatile from the fixed parts, 
there was no great difficulty in ſeparating the one from the 
other in the Analyſis, tho' they did not appear ſuch before the 
fermentation. 


ANA 


All theſe conſiderations and remarks ſhew us that thoſe Analy- 
ſes, in which only a great fire is employed, are not fo pro A 
to diſcover the principles and virtues of plants, as when, * 
moderate heat and fermentation, we promote the ſeparation 
of their component principles. Homberg, Mem. de U Acad. & 
des ſcien. 1401. I 
From animal ſubſtances we obtain water, earth, a large quantit 
of volatile, urinous falt, a thick oil, very little fixed ſalt, and 
ſtill lefs acid ſalt. The ſame ſubſtances, being boiled in water 
yield a mucilage, or jelly, from which, by diſtillation, the 
principles already mentioned may eaſily be obtained. But a5 
moſt animal ſubſtances yield theſe in much the ſame manner 
and as they appear very little, if at all different, in different 
animals, nothing can be determined à priori, concerning the 
medicinal virtues of particular animals from their Analyſis, 
With regard to the analyzation of mineral ſubſtances, the fol. 
lowing experiment will be ſufficient: Take two, ounces of 
native cinnabar reduced to fine powder, and mix it with ſix 
ounces of quick-lime ; put the whole into an earthen retort 
diſtil into a baſon of water, and a conſiderable quantity of 
running mercury will be found at the bottom thereof, The 
matter remaining behind in the retort, being boiled in 2 
lixivium of pot-aſh, and the ſolution precipitated with alum 
a fine kind of brimſtone, called lac ſulphuris, will be pro- 
cured ; which will ſublime into true flowers of brimſtone 
that may be melted, and run into a roll. This brimſtonc, hg 
ing burnt, in the common method, under a glaſs bell, reſolves 
into an acid liquor, leaving an uninflammable, ſcurfy, terre. 
ſtrial matter behind; which, being treated as an ore, ſome- 
times affords a ſmall portion of metal, either iron or copper. 
From this inſtructive experiment, if fully explained, we might 
derive conſiderable diſcoveries, It ſhews that a true runnins 
mercury may lie concealed in metallic ores, or ſtony earths ; 
for native cinnabar is but an ore of mercury, conſiſting, as we 
ſee, of two different matters, ſulphur and quick-filver ; which 
are ſeparable by diſtillation with quick-lime, or iron ilings, 
and ſometimes by long boiling in a ſtrong alcaline lixivium, 
We may further obſerve from the foregoing experiment, that, 
as common brimſtone reſolves itſelf into an acid liquor and 
an earthy matter, we find that certain mineral or metallic 
ſubſtances will, by a proper Analyſis, afford the four chemical 
principles, viz. running mercury, ſulphur, ſalt, and carth, But 
it is not ſuppoſed to hold univerſally, that all mineral ſubſtances 
ſhould afford a running mercury upon their Analyſis, but 
only ſuch of them as are properly metallic. 
So far as the Analyſis of metals has been carried, it ſhould ſeem 
that all metals contain a running mercury, fixed in them, as 
water is fixed in dry animal or vegetable ſubſtances ; and joined 
with a ſulphur, or an inflammable part, and an earth; witha 
little ſalt in ſome of them. The foſſile falts reſolve into a 
large quantity of acid, which is always united with ſome ſul- 
phur and a ſmall portion of earth. Moſt ſtones reſolve into 
a large proportion of earth, and a ſinall quantity of aqueous 
and ſulphureous vapour. And earths reſolve into a mere terre- 
{trial ſubſtance, a little aqueous acid, and a ſmall proportion 
of ſulphur. 
Upon the whole therefore we may conclude, that the five prin- 
ciples, water, earth, ſalt, ſulphur or oil, and perhaps mercury, 
are the true chemical principles of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral ſubſtances. We have not here taken notice of air as 
a chemical principle, notwithſtanding it is found in all bodics 
(ſee AIR) becauſe there is no known method of fixing it, ſo 
as to render it tangible and corporeal. Shaw. 
ANALY'TICS, algebra, or the doctrine of analyſis. 
ANALYTICS in logic, is a part of that ſcience teaching to de- 
cline and conſtrue reaſon, as grammar docs words. 
ANAMORPHOSIS *, in painting and perſpective, a monſtrous 
projection; or the delineating ſome figure in a deformed ſhape, 
which ſeen from the eye, placed at a proper diſtance, ſhall 
appear regular and in its true proportion. 


The term is Greck, and derived from 4vzu::0, to reform, or 
place in a new ſhape. 


A monſtrous projection on a plane may be performed in the 
following manner : 5 
1. Conſtruct a ſquare ABCD (g. 22. plate V.) of any big. 
neſs at pleaſure, and ſubdivide each fide of it into a number 0 
equal parts; that lines drawn from each diviſion may divice it 
into a number of areola's or ſmall ſquares. In this ſquare, 
which painters call the craticular prototype, let the image 19 
be repreſented deformed be drawn. * 

2. Draw the linea 5 ( 23.) = AB, and divide it into the 
ſame number of equal parts. From the middle thereof let'ſal 
the perpendicular EV, which make longer or ſhorter, 25 N 
would have the image more or leſs deformed. From each wy 
viſionin a þ draw right-lines to V, and draw VS perpendiculet 
to VE of a length proportional to the deformation of the -=. 
3. From S draw the right - line 8 a, and, where it interſects the 
ſeveral lines drawn to V, draw right-lines parallel to a þ ; then 
will 3a cd be the ſpace on which the monſtrous image 15 c be 
delineatcd, called the craticular echpe. | 


. * i 7 X 7 
4. Ig every ſmall trapezium or areola of the ſpace bac Ra 
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there be drawh what appears delineated in the correſpondent. 
areola of ſquare ABCD, by which means you will have a de- 
formed image, that will appear in its true proportion to an eye 
diſtant 7% it by the length V F, and raiſed above it the 
ight V8. | 
2 may be deformed mechanically, by placing it, per- 
forated with a needle, before a candle or lamp, and obſerving 
where the rays, . paſſing through thoſe little holes, fall on a 
lain or curve ſuperficies ; for they will give the correſpondent 
points of the deformed image, by which means it may be eaſily 
om leted. . 
To rb the n er deformed image, on the mw 
ver ſurface of a cone. 
_ 2 preceding problem it is plain, that nothing more is 
required than to draw the craticular ectype on the ſuperficies 
of the cone, which ſhall appear, to an eye properly placed over 
the vertex of it, equal to the craticular prototype. Therefore, 
1. Let the periphery of the baſe AB CD of the cone (fig. 10. 
plate VIII.) be divided, by lines drawn from the center, into 
equal parts. Alſo divide one of thoſe radius's into equal parts, 
and draw concentric circles through theſe diviſions ; by which 
means you will form the craticular prototype. A 
2. With a radius equal to double the diameter A B, deſcribe 
the quadrant EFG (Hg. 11.) Then will the arch EG be 
equal to the whole periphety, ABC D, and if rightly fold- 
ed up, — r ſuperficies of a cone, whoſe baſe will be 
ual to that of the former. | 
. Divide the arch E G into the ſame number of equal parts 
as the craticular prototype is divided, drawing lines from the 
center to each of theſe diviſions. Produce GF to l, till FI 
—FG, and 272 i, center * 8 the radius I F, deſcribe 
the quadrant , and join I E. | 
4 Divide the arch K F into the ſame number of equal parts, 
as the radius of the craticular prototype is divided into, and 
draw right-lines from the center I through theſe diviſions, till 
they cut E F in the points 1, 2, 3, &c. 
5. Laſtly, from the center E, with the radii F 1,F 2, F 3, &c. 
deſcribe the concentric arches, which will divide the craticular 
ectype into areola's, which will appear equal to one another. 
The craticular prototype and eCtype being finiſhed, transfer 
whatever is delineated inany areola of the former, to the ſame 
areola in the latter, and you will have the deformed image re- 
quired ; which, to an eye duly placed over the vertex of the 
cone, will appear in its true proportion. But as the eye can- 
not judge of the diſtance of the parts of a deformed image, 
when the parts are contiguous ;* therefore, this kind of de- 
formed images muſt be looked at through a ſmall hole. 

T1 delineate the ANAMORP HOSI1S, er deformed image upon a ho- 
rizortal plane, that ſhall appear in its true proportion, by the re- 
fletion of a conical ſpeculum, to an eye placed over the vertex. 
1. The image to be deformed muſt be delineated in a circle 
equal to the baſe of the conicaliſpeculum, and the periphery 
muſt be divided into equal parts by the diameters ad, ve, ef, 
Fg. 12. plate VIII.) and the radii Ob, Oc, O d, &c. into 
equal parts by concentric circles. 

2. To find the points a, b, c, &c. Fg. 13.) in the plane that 
the cone's baſe ſtands upon, which are ſeen by reflected rays 
within the ſpeculum 1, 2, 3, &c. conſtruct a right-angled 
triangle AO E, whoſe baſe OB is equal to the radius of the 
ſpeculum, and altitude A O equal to the height of the axis 
of the ſpeculum; and in AO produced, take A B equal to 
the height of eye. To each of the points O, e, E, &c. of divi- 
= mo 3 point B, where the eye is ſuppoſed to be placed, 
raw the  B& B&, &c 
5 Becauſe theſe are the reflected rays by which the points O, e, 
Ke. are ſeen, and BE is the interſection of the plane of re- 
flection and the ſpeculum, make the angle ID E, à CE, equal 
to the angles BDA. BCA; then will DI, Ca, &c. be the rays 
ot incidence; conſequently I, a, &c. the radiating points, 
Which are ſcen by reflection in O, e, E, &c. 
4. Produce the radii Oa, O b, Oe, &c. ( fig. 14.) in the craticu- 
lar prototype, and transfer in them the diviſions OI, On, O2, 
Ke. and, laſtly, draw the concentric circles from the point 
O, and you will have the craticular ectype. Conſequently, 
it in each of its areola's you delincate what you find in the 
correſpondent areola's of the craticular prototype, you will 
have a deformed figure, which will appear in its true propor- 
on 5 refleRtion to an eye duly placed over the vertex of the 
ne. | 

Na Nas, in botany, the pine- apple. 

lis fruit, which is juſtly eſteemed for the richneſs of its fla- 

r 25 it ſurpaſſes all the known fruits in the world, is pro- 
mu from an herbaceous plant, which hath leaves ſomewhat 
"iemvling thoſe of an aloe, and are, for the moſt part, in- 
ated on their edges; but are much thinner, and not ſo juicy 
- the aloe: The fruit reſembles the cones of the pine-tree, 

en whence it is ſuppoſed to derive its name. | 

cre this plant is a native, is, I believe, hard to determine; 
5 des brought from the factories in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
Pante in the hotreſt iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, where they 
2 great plenty, and extraordinary goodneſs; but it has 
«Very lately been introduced into the European gardens, ſo 


| 
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as to produce fruit: The firſt perſon who ſuctceded in this 
affair, was M. La Cour, of Leyden, who, after a grcat ma- 
ny trials with little or no ſucceſs, at length diſcovered a pro- 
per method and degree of heat, fo as to produce fruit equally 
good, though not fo large, as thoſe produced in the Weſt-In- 
dies: And it is to this worthy cultivator of gardening, who 
ſpared neither pains nor expence to accowpliſh it, that this 
king of fruits was introduced among us; ahd it was from him 
that our Engliſh gardens were firlt ſupplied, though we have 
ſince had large quantities brought from America. 

The time of this fruit's ripening is, from the beginning of 
July till September; after which time, the fruits that ri pen 
are ſeldom well taſted, the ſeaſon being ſo far ſpent, that we 
have not heat ſufficient to correct the crudities, imbibed in 
the long nights, from the vapours of the bed, and their own 
| A in the day- time. Miller's Di. 

taniſts enumerate ſix ſpecies of this plant; but there are 
only four of them cultivated in Europe. 
ANAPASTUS, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a foot conſiſt- 
ing of three ſyllables, the laſt long, and the two firſt ſhort. 
ANA'PHORA (a, pf, from 4, to repeat) a figure in 
rhetoric, conſiſting of a repetition of one or more of the ſame 
words in the beginning of ſentenceg, 

ANAPLEROSIS (dranhifwor, from d, to fill up, or ſup- 
ply) that part of ſurgery which is employed in reſtoring defi- 


ciencies.— Hence, 


ANAPLERO T ICS, are applications which encourage the 


wth of fleſh in wounds or ulcers. Incarnatives. 

A'NARCHY (, from à priv. and 2, command, or 
government) deſtitute of government: Or when there is no 
authority lodged in the princes or rulers of a nation, but the 
people live without any order, and all things are in the utmoſt 
confuſion. 3 | 

ANASA'RCA (araodma, from ax, and oat, flcſh) in phyſic, 
a ſpecies of dropſy, wherein the fleſh appears puffed and ſwel- 
led, and yields to the impreflion of the finger like dough. 

ANASTALTICA (from au, to contract) ſtyptic or aſtrin- 
gent medicines. | 

ANASTO'MOSIS (from a, through, and uz, a mouth, or 
orifice) the inoſculations or junctures of the veſlels of the hu- 
man body with each other.— Thus the Anaſtomoſis of the ar- 
teries and veins is their inoſculations at their extremities. 

AN AS TOM Os s alſo imports the opening the mouths of the veſ- 
ſels, in order to diſcharge their contained fluids. Hence, 

ANASTOMO'TICS, are medicines which have the power of 
opening the mouths of the veſſels. 


| ANATHEMA (from du, to ſeparate) in a general ſenſe, 


ſignifies the devoting of any man, animal, city, or other thing 
to be extirpated, deſtroyed, and, in ſome ſenſe, annihilated. 

ANATHEMA, among eccleſiaſtics, ſignifies an excommunicati- 
on, attended with curſes and execrations. 

ANATOMY (ar, from Krreu, to diſſect) the art of diſ- 
ſecting the ſolid parts of an animal body, in order to diſcover 
its ſtructure, and the various uſes of its component parts. 

The ſtudy of Anatomy is not only abſolutely neceſſary to eve- 
ry praCtitioner in ſurgery, but alſo for every phyſician; for 
though Anatomy alone does not conſtitute a phy ſician, yet it 
proves at once an ornament and an aſſiſtance to him, by ſup- 
plying him with wholeſome and ſalutary maxims, for the di- 
rection and regulation of his practice; for no branch of learn- 
ing is of greater uſe and advantage for 1 errors in 
practice, applying remedies, and giving juſt prognoſtics, than 
Anatomy.” 
Of what prodigious advantage has that divine and noble diſco- 
very, the circulation of the blood, by the immortal Harvey, 
been to the art of healing? He muſt, indeed, be blind, wha 
does not perceive the clouds of darkneſs that have been diſ- 
pelled, and the glorious light which has been ſhed upon 
phyſic, by this celeſtial diſcovery ; for when, by an accurate 
inſpection of the human body, we find that the blood and 
other humours are continually carried through numberleſs 
ſmall meanders, by the vibration and tone of the folid and 
muſcular parts; then we come to know wherein life conſiſts. 
We ſhall likewiſe be convinced of the excellency of Anatomy, 
if we allow ourſelves to conſider, how egregiouſly the anci- 
ents, who neglected the improvement of this uſeful art, blun- 
dered in defining life; for they vainly amuſed themſelves with 
idle conceits in this important affair, aſſerting the cauſe of life 
to be © the action of the ſoul, or nature, upon the body; a 
vital ſpirit ; a ſmall flame in the heart; an innate heat; the 
« temperament of the four humours ; and an implanted and 
© influencing ſpirit.” I heſe uſeleſs and unmeaning dreams re- 
ceived a fatal blow, and fell to the ground at once, upon the 
diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, which, while it 
waſhes the body with its perpetual ſtream, affords us the evi- 
dence of our ſenſes for the exiſtence of life ; for it is the boun- 


tiful office of this ſalutary motion to keep the body ſafe and 


free from corruption, to which it is otherwiſe very much ſub- 
jet. Neither are we to forget, that the life of the body is 
not, properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, the duration or preſerva- 
tion of a compound ſubſtance ; for if this was the caſe, and if 


life was ſuſtained in this manner, a ſtone, or a piece of _ 
| might 
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might be ſaid to live, ſo long as its reſpective mixture or com- 
ition remained. Life is more properly and accurately de- 

„a perpetual action and motion, Ra 
principally preſerved from filth and corruption. For as putre- 
faction is no more than an inteſtine motion produced in the 
fluids by ſome external cauſe, and deſtroying the moiſture of 
the parts ; ſo it is plain, that it can only be checked by their 


internal, which is promoted by their progreſſive motion ; and 


this motion wonderfully reſiſts the circumambient atmoſphere, 


and its external action upon the ſtate and intimate mixture of 
the blood; for the body is immediately expoſed to the inju- 
ries of the air, as ſoon as the fluid particles of the blood come 


to be in a ſtate of reſt. 


Beſides, Anatomy furniſhes us with abundance of reaſons, why 
death, in ſpiteof all the medicines in the world, muſt prove the 
fate of every individual ; for life, which is no more* than the 
perpetual motion of the fluids, not only depends « their 
due temperament, but alſo, and that more eſpecially, upon 
a certain motion of the ſolid parts. Now, when old age begins 
to approach, the moving fibres gradually become hard, thick, 
and immoveable, the pores are ſhut up, and the veſſels are 
too full. Hence the fibres, not being ſufficiently animated b 

the ſubtile nervous fluid, become ſtiff, inflexible, and unfit 
for protruding the blood through the body. Beſides, when the 
Cutaneous pores are obſtructed, the ſeveral excretions muſt of 
courſe be retarded, and recrementitious filth muſt be accumu- 
lated in the body; the conſequence of which is, firſt, a bad 


refle& with alittle attention upon this circumſtance, the moſt 
effectual means of obtaining a long life cannot fail to ſuggeſt 
themſelves tous, and convince us, that we ought to place our 
principal care in preſerving our ſeveral juices in a due ſtate of 
Auidity, left, through a defect in that point, the pores ſhould 
be blocked up, and the fibres become groſs and rigid. For 
preventing this, motion and exerciſe are very proper, ſince 
they are exquiſitely calculated for preſerving our fluids in their 
due ſtate. A pure and ſerene air, thin and light water, food 
which contains little of an earthy and —. ſubſtance, and 
which is light and of eaſy digeſtion, and compoſure of mind, 
contribute alſo to this end. When theſe things are diligently 
attended to, and health regulated by theſe meaſures, life muſt 
be preſerved the longeſt that the conditions of our nature will 
admit of. 

What prodigious advantage muſt a phyſician derive from an 
accurate anatomical knowledge of the brain and nervous ſy- 
ſtem ? If a phyſician lies under a neceſſity of knowing perfect- 
ly any part of Anatomy, it is certainly that of the wonderful 
LE and confent of the nerves ; for unleſs he knows this, 
he can never diſcern whence any given ſeries of ſymptoms 
derive their origin, nor what diſorders affect by conſent. 
Whence the many errors that might flip into practice, may be 
ealily conceived ; for this is to be laid down as a general cau- 
tion, that the cauſe of the diſeaſe is to be removed, and that 
the phyſician goes prepoſterouſly to work, who, being igno- 
rant of Anatomy, and overlooking the cauſe, directs his 
views only to the ſymptoms. Now the reaſon or cauſe of theſe 
ſymptoms is no otber than that the nervous parts are inti- 
mately connected with one another, whence their ſurpriſing 
conſent ariſes ; for it is certainly wonderful, that when one 
nervous part is difturbed, the whole body fhould, in conſe- 
quence of it, be affected. Thus from intenſe pains, even of 
diſtant parts, from a wounded nerve or tendon, from the ſtone, 
the cholic, or iliac paſſion, proceed fevers, deliriums, con- 
vulſions, and other moſt terrible diſorders. 

What has been ſaid, has a direct tendency to ſhew the uſe of 
Anatomy in praQtice, and in ſurgery it is ſtill more evidently 
beneficial : For the effects of ſurgery are the moſt evident of 
any in medicine; whereas in the cure of internal diſorders, 
there is, at leaſt, a poſſibility of doubting, whether the cure 
be performed by the benefit of nature, or the virtues of the 
medicine. But in that branch of the art, by which cures are 


performed by the ſurgeon, it is evidently and immediately 


perceptible to the eye, that the patient receives aſſiſtance from 
his hand. Hoffman. 


With regard to the antiquity of Anatomy, it ſeems ſcarcely 


poſſible, but that the laughter of beaſts for the uſe of man, 
Caſualties, murders, and the accidents of war, muſt have fur- 
niſhed mankind with a general knowledge of the ſtructure of 
the parts, in very early ages of the world. But it is not very 
certain at what period it began to be cultivated as a ſcience, 


This, however, muſt have been very carly, eſpecially if we 


pay any regard to Manetho, the famous Egyptian writer, 
who, according to Euſebius, relates, that Athotis, an Egypti- 
an king, wrote ſome treatiſes of Anatomy. This king, if the 
Egyptian chronology was to be depended upon, lived many 
ages before Adam. This, however, falſe with regard to time, 
tends to prove the great antiquity of this ſcience. 

However this be, it is certain that before, or, at leaſt, in the 
days of Homer, Anatomy was much cultivated, fince this au- 
thor appears to have had a competent knowledge of the parts, 
and to have been well verſed in the renunciation of wounds, 


ſo as to give an accurate account of their effects in almoſt all 
parts of the body. 


* @. 


* 


| Habit of body, and, not long after, inevitable death, If we 


But Hippocrates is the firſt author, at leaſt extant, who treat- 
ed of Anatomy ſcientifically. This great writer, conſcious 
of his noble and exalted genius, publiſhed many anatomical 
obſervations, which, though disjointed, and ſcattered here 
and there in his works, yet make up almoſt an entire body of 
Anatomy, when collected together. He was followed b 
Democritus, Empedocles, Alcmezon of Crotona, Ariſton, 
Galen, &c. 5 
Anatomy however made but ſlow, and almoſt im 


rcepti 
advances towards perfection, till the time of 77 Vela 


who was born at Bruſſels in the year 1514. His ſuperior geni⸗ 
us, in conjunction with his indefatigable application and induc. 
try, ſoon raiſed him to ſuch a pitch of anatomical knowledge 
as rendered him at once the ornament of his own, and the aq. 
miration of future ages. As it is the fate of all ſciences to have 
their votaries 3 and ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the opini- 
ons of ſome particular authors of note, till ſome daring geni- 
us ventures to think for himſelf, and endeavours to make au- 
thority fall a ſacrifice to truth; ſo the Anatomiſts, at the time 
Veſalius appeared, were ſo much blindfolded with the autho. 
rity of Galen, that to have contradicted him would have been 
looked upon as herefy, Veſalius, regardleſs of this unhapp 
ſtate of things, ventured to expoſe the miſtakes, and corre 
the errors, committed by Galen, both in phyſic and Anato- 
my, but eſpecially the latter, But as there is a principle of 
emulation interwoven with the very frame and make of human 
nature; ſo it muſt follow that uncommon merit muſt create 
if not enemies, yet at leaſt criticiſms from men of note and 
diſtinction. This was the fate of Veſalius: Some diſtinguiſh- 
ed authors have charged him with ignorance, want of honour 
vain-glory, and plagiariſm. But theſe ſharp and ill-natureg 
criticiſms had no more influence on Veſalius's works, than a 
gentle breeze of wind would have upon mount Caucaſus, or 
Athos; for his writings ever have been, and, in all probability, 
ever will be, eſteemed ſo long as Anatomy and phyſic are 
thought neceſſary to the good and welfare of mankind ; that 
is, ſo long as human nature endures. 
This accurate Anatomiſt was followed by Stephanus, Vicary, 
Gemini, Sylvius, Servetus, Columbus, Fabricius, Riolanus, 
Libavius, &c. who all contributed to the improvement of 
Anatomy. 
In 1622, Caſpar Aſellius, profeſſor of Anatomy at Pavia, ob- 
ſerved the laQteal veſſels in the meſentery, which he deſcribes 
as conveying the chyle to a large gland, ſeated in the center 
of the inteſtines, He however modeſtly declines the honour 
of this diſcovery, becauſe he ſays theſe lacteals were known 
to Hippocrates, Eraſiſtratus, and Galen. 
The celebrated Harvey, in the year 1628, publiſhed his diſ- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, which was of the moſt 
importance to phyſic of any that was ever made, and acquired 
him an immortal name. —Pecquet, in the year 1651, diſcovered 
the reſervoir of the chyle, and the thoracic duct. And Rudbecks 
and Bartholine in 1650, and 1651, diſcovered the lymphatic 
veſſels.— Wharton, in 1655, diſcovered the lower falival 
ducts ; and Steno the upper ſalival ducts, thoſe of the palat 
noſtrils, and eyes, in 1661.— Willis ſuccceded him, an 
publiſhed an accurate Anatomy of the brain and nerves. 
Anatomy is alſo greatly indebted to the accurate obſervations 
of Malpighius, who died in 1694. This great anatomiſt made 
a vaſt number of diſcoveries inthe lungs, brain, liver, ſpleen, 
glands, lymphatics, &c. by the help of the microſcope, T he 
celebrated Ruyſch has happily elucidated the finer and more in- 
tricate part of the human machine, by means of injections. 
He died in the year 1731, aged 92, and enjoyed this peculiar 
advantage over moſt other learned men, that he lived to (ce 
all that oppoſition, which malice and envy made to his merit, 
huſhed and laid aſleep. 
ANATOMY, is alſo uſed to ſignify the ſubject anatomized, or a 
ſKeleton of the human body. 
Deſcription of Plate III. 
Fig. 1. Pait of the os frontis covered with its perioſteum, the 
arteries of which are injected. A, the branches which come 
from the orbit ; the other ſmall trunks of the arteries to be ob- 
ſerved in ſeveral places, are ſent from the common tegument3 
to the perioſteum, 
Fig. 2. The parietal bone of the human ſœtus, to ſhew the 
radiated fibres of a flat bone proceeding from the firſt ofſified 
int A. 
Fig. 3- The thigh-bone of a human foetus, to ſhew the paral- 
el fibres of a cylindrical bone. A, the part which firſt oſſines. 
B B, the two extremities in a cartilaginous ſtate. 1 
Fig. 4. A, A, A, A, the plates of the thigh-bone ſeparate 
B, B, the cancelli. 3 
Fig. 5. The tranſverſe ſection of a bone burnt till it is White, 
to ſhew the longitudinal canals of the bones. 
Fig. 6. Marrow viewed with a microſcope. " 
Fig. 7. The thigh-bone ſawed longitudinally through the mi 
dle. 5. B, the union of the bone with its epiphyſes. 
Fig. 8. The os ilium ſawed through the middle. * 
Note, by comparing fig. 7. and 8. the different internal 
ture of round and broad bones is ſeen. 
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Fig. 9. A, the head of the thigh-bone of a child. B, 4 on 
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ligament connecting it to the acetabulum, C, the circular li- 


ment with its arteries injected. D, the numerous veſlels of 
the mucilaginous gland injected, 
Fig. 10. The ſkeleton of a man. 


the os malarum. G, the ſuperior maxillary bone. H, the 


lower jaw. I, the teeth. K, the ſeven vertebræ of the neck, 
with their cartilages betwen them. L, L, L, &c. the twelve 


vertebræ of the back. M, the five vertebræ of the loins. N, 


the cartilages between the vertebrz of the loins. O, the os ſa- | 
crum. P, the os coccygis. Q, the os ilium. R, the os pu- 


bis. 8, the os iſchium. T, the ſeven true ribs, U, the 


five falſe ribs. V, the ſternum. X, the clavicle. V, the 


ſcapula. Z, the arm- bone. a, the ulna. b, the radius. c, the 
carpus. d, the metacarpus. e, the phalanges digitorum. f, 
the thigh-bone. g, the rotula. h, the tibia, i, the fibula. 
k, the tarſus. I, the metatarſus. m, the phalanges of the toes. 
4, the head of the radius. , the head of the ulna, c, the 
bones of the carpus. d, the lower appendix, which receives 
the bead of the radius. e, the lower appendix, which receives 
the head of the ulna. /, the upper head of the os femoris, 
which is received into the acetabulum or coxendix. g, the 
outer trochanter. i, the trochanter minor, 4, i, the two 


lower heads of the thigh- bone. p, the head of the tibia. 


Fig. 11. A view of the lower part and fide next the noſe of 
the left os maxillare, with the palate-bone, and os turbinatum 
inferius. v, the naſal proceſs. #, the great tuber. «, the pa- 
late-plate. E, the naſal ſpine. v, the orifice of the antrum 
maxillare. , the os ſpongioſum, or turbinatum inferius. >, 
the two dentes inciſores. h, the caninus. » the five dentes 
molares. 

Fig. 12, The palate-bone. A, the ſuperior ſide of its palate- 
plate. B, its poſterior edge. C, the anterior edge. D, the 
naſal ſpine. 7, the naſal plate, H, the ridge on which the os 
ſpongioſum inferius reſts. E, the proceſs applied tothe ſphenoid 
bone. F, the orbiter proceſs. | 

Fig. 13. A view of the ſurface next to the mouth of the right 
fide of the Jower jaw. 1, the ſubſtance in the middle of the 
chin. 2, the baſe of the jaw. 3, the angle. 4, the corone. 
5, the condyle. 6, the rough print of the internal pterygoid 
muſcle. 7, the entry of the channel for the nerve and blood- 
veſſels. 8, the five grinders. 

Fig. 14. A tooth cut perpendicularly, viewed with a micro- 
ſcope. A, the fibres of the cortical part. B, the bony part. 
C, the entry at the point of the root to D, the channel for 
the nerve and blood-veſlels. 

Fig. 15. The internal fide of the right temporal bone. — b, 
the edge which forms the ſquamous ſuture. c, the prints of the 
convolutions of the brain. d, the mammary part. e, the cidge 
of the os petroſum. /, the internal auditory hole. g, the extre- 
mity of the os petroſum, where the internal carotid artery 
enters the ſkull, | 

Fiz. 16. An internal view of the ſphenoid bone.— 1, 1, the 
wings. 2, 2, the tranſverſe ſpinous proceſſes, 3, 3, the ante- 
rior clinoid proceſſes. 4, the poſterior clinoid proceſs. 5, the 
print of the conjoined optic nerves. 6, the ſella turcica. 7, 
the poſterior part, which joins the occipital bone. 8, 8, the 
holes for the optic nerves. , 9, the foramina lacera. 10, 10, 
the round holes for the ſecond branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 
11, II, the oval holes for the third branch of that pair of nerves. 
12, the holes for the artcries of the dura mater. 14, thc 
internal pterygoid proceſs. 15, the external pterygoid proceſs. 
Fig. 17. An exterior view of the ethmoid bone.—E, the 
criſta galli. F, the naſal plate. G, the right ſuperior os tur- 
binatum. H, the right os planum. L, the poſterior part which 
is joined to the ſphenoid bone. 

Fig. 18. A poſterior view of the two naſal bones. — A, 
_ luperior ſides. B, their exterior ſides. C, their inferior 
ides. 

Fiz. 19. The fide of the os unguis next the noſe.— A, the 
orbiter part. B, the lacrymal part. C, the furrow between 
thoſe two convex parts. 

Fig. 20. A poſterior view of the left os malarum.— A, the ſu- 
perior orbiter proceſs. B, the inferior orbiter proceſs. C, the 
malar proceſs. D, the rygomatic proceſs. E, the internal orbi- 
ter proceſs. F, the hollow made by the temporal muſcle. 


ANATox ; / p . 
N TRON. plants. See PLANT 


N, or NAaTRoN, a kind of native ſalt, extracted from 
the water of the Nile, by evaporation and cryſtallization, 

1 bis was probably the nitre of the ancients, and is rarely found 
in Europe. It is a little acrid and alcaline to the taſte, 

There is alſo an artificial Anatron, called Anatron factitium; 
15 Compoſed of ten parts of ſalt-petre, four parts of quick- 
aue, three parts of common ſalt, two parts of roach alum 
and wo parts of vitriol: diflolve thoſe ingredients in wine, 
and boil the diſſolution ; then ſtrain it, and evaporate it to 
ine conſiſtence of a ſalt. It is uſed as borax to purify metals, 
ad put them in fuſion. Lemery. 

ros ſometimes ſignifies the gall of glaſs, or the ſpume caſt 
up by the matter of which glaſs is made. 


8 a kind of ſpungy wart or wen full of blood, grow- 
NZ Upon any part of a hotic or cow. 


| ANCHILOPS (from 4%, near, and d,, 


0 LEN" kad . | 
the frontal bone. B, the parietal bone. C, the temporal 
5 . D, the occlpital bone. E, the bones of the noſe. F, 


ANC 


ANCESTORS (ſcom ante, before, and cod» to go) fore-fathers, 

| or thoſe from whom a per ſon is deſcended. | 

the eye) in ſu 

tumor fituate at the great angle of the eye, — * — 22 
under the conjunction of the eye · lids; it degenerates into an 
abſceſs, and is two-fold; the one attended with pain, the other 
almoſt without any pain. 
The Anchilops with pain is often accompanied with a violent 
fever, which continues till the matter is formed and diſcharged. 
= 5 om s pain is, ſot the moſt part, free from 
a fever 3 the ſwelling of the great angle is light, and the co- 
Jour of the ſkin but little — 2 eh 

ANCHOR, a large, ſtrong piece of iron, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is faſtened, and the other end bent in 
the form of a hook, and formed into two flukes or barbs.—lts 
uſe is to faſten, or ride the veſſel in roads or rivers. See SHIP. 

ANCHOR, in architeQure, a kind of carving, reſembling an 
anchor or arrow-head ; frequently placed as an ornament on 
the boultins or capitals of the Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders : 
and alſo on the boultins of bed-mouldings of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian corniſhes.— Theſe Anchors are generally in- 
termixed with carvings repreſenting egg. 

ANCHORAGE, in law, a duty paid by all ſhips anchoring in 
a pool or haven. 

ANCHORAGE, alſo ſignifies ground proper to hold a ſhip's anchor, 
that ſhe may ride in ſafety, 

ANCHORED in heraldry. See ANCREE. 

ANCHOVY, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiilh, common in the 
Mediterranean. 
This fiſh is about the length and thickneſs of one's finger; 
they fiſh for it in ſeveral parts near Genoa and Provence. 
They generally ſwim in ſhoals, and will run towards a fuc, 
when they ſee it, which is therefore uſed as a ſnare to catch 
them. They are pickled with ſalt, after their heads are cut 
off, and guts taken out, and kept in barrels. 
The Anchovy is much uſed in ſeveral parts of Europe, mixcd 
with ſauces, for the excellency of its taſte ; it helps digeſtion, 
and fortiſies the ſtomach with its volatile and ſaline principles, 
which cauſe a gentle and moderate heat in that part, and diſ- 
perſe and attenuate the aliments contained therein. In the 
mean time, if it beuſed to exceſs, it very much rarifies the hu- 
mours by the principles above-mentioned, and ſo produces ill 
effects. Lemery. FE 

A'NCHYLOPS. See ANCHILOPS. 

ANCHUSSA, in botany, the name of a plant, called in Engliſh 
Alkanet. 

The common Alkanet is brought from Languedoc and Pro- 

vence, being the root of the Bugloſſum radice rubra, five An- 

chuſa vulgatiar, The root is aſtringent, and proper in hæ- 

morrhages of all kinds. Apothecaries uſe it to colour their 

ointments, particularly the unguentum roſatum ; but for this 

purpoſe it muſt be boiled in oil, for it does not readily commu- 

nicate its tincture to water. Geofſrop. 

ANCIENT,“ or Antient, old, or ſomething that exiſted in 


former ages. 


* The word is formed from the French ancient, which is derived 
from the Latin ante, before. 
ANCIENT, in maritime affairs, a flag, or ſtreamer, hoiſted at 
the ſtern of the ſhip, 
ANCIENTS, among the gentlemen of the inns of court, ſigni- 
fies a certain degree, — Thus, in Gray's- inn, the ſociety conſiſts 
of benchers, Ancients, barriſters, and ſtudicnts under the bar; 
and here the Ancients are of the eldeſt barrifters. —In the 
Middle-temple, ſuch as are gone thro', or are paſt their read- 
ing, are termed Ancients. The inns of chancery conſiſt of 
Ancients, ſtudents, or clerks ; and from the Ancients one is 
yearly choſen the principal or treaſurer. Jacob's Law Diel. 
ANCIENT Demeſne, or Demayne, in law, is a certain tenure where- 
by all manors belonging to the crown in William the con- 
queror's, or Edward the confeſſor's time, were held. The 
numbers, names, &c. of ſuch manors, were, by the conqueror, 
entered in a book called doomſday-bork, which is ſtill remaining 
in the exchequer ; whence ſuch lands, as, by that book, ap- 
peared to have formerly belonged to the crown, are called Au- 
cient demeſne. 
A'NCON, 2», in anatomy, the gibbous eminence, or flexure 
of the cubit ; the middle of that eminence on which welean, 
being the greateſt of the two apophyſes of the ulna, and the 
ſame with the olecranon. J/inflow, 
ANCONES, in architecture, are the corners or coins of walls, 
croſs-beams, or rafters. Vitruvius calls the conſoles, a ſort of 
brackets, and ſhouldering pieces, by the ſame name, 
ANCONA.US Muſculus, in anatomy, the ſixth muſcle of the 
ancon, or elbow ; whence the name. 
It ariſes by a round and ſhort tendon from the back-part of the 
external condyle of the os humeri ; this ſoon grows fleſhy, and 
is ſo intangled with part of the brachiæus externus, that there 
is no ſeparating of them without violence. It is inferted 
fleſhy and thin into the lateral part of the ulna, a few inches 
below the olecranon. Its uſe is to aſſiſt in extending the 
cubitus. Douglas. 
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A'NCONY, in iron works, ſighifies a bloom, wrought into the 


figure of a flat iron bar of about chree feet long, with two 
ſquare rough knobs, one at each end, which are aſterwards to 
be wrought at the chafery. a | 


ANCRE E, in heraldry, a term applied to a croſs. Thus a croſs: 


Ancree is a croſs whoſe four extremities reſemble the fluke of 


CY 


an anchor. | : 


ANCY'LE,or ANCYLOSIS (from dywx>-, crooked) in ſurgery, 


a diſtortion, or fixation of the joints, cauſed by a ſettlement of 
the humours, or a diſtention of the nerves. / 
When a joint, or articulation of a bone, grows ſtiff, and the 
peccant matter ſettles and hardens there, if it proceeds from an 

effuſion and concretion of the juices of ſome broken bone, the 

cure, in ſuch a caſe, will be very difficult. But if this ſtiffneſs 

be the conſequence of too long a reſt, or the inſpiſſation of the 

humour which lubricates thejoint, it may not be altogether un- 

ſeaſonable to ply the part affected with emollient fomentations, 

and bathings often repeated, eſpecially the natural baths ; to 

be often rubbing it thoroughly with oils, fats of animals, or 

mollifying ointments, and with your hands to move and inflect 

it this way and that way, till its former flexibility be perfectly 

reſtored, Heiſier. 

There are ſeveral cafes of this nature related by M. le Dran, 

and a very remarkable one by M. Maloes, in the Aſem. de 

P Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1728. 


ANCYLE, in antiquity, a kind of ſhield, ſaid to have fallen from 


heaven upon il as a token of the divine protection. 

This is ſaid to have happened at a time when Rome was af- 
flicted with ſo great a plague, that all who were ſeized with 
it died without any poſſibility of a cure; but, immediately after 
the fall of this holy buckler, the plague began to decreaſe ; 
and the nymph Ageria told the king, that the fate and hap- 
pineſs of his city were annexed to it, as thoſe of Troy were 
formerly to the Palladium of Minerva. He found no great 
difficulty to perſuade the people of the truth of theſe things, 
and, that their enemies might not take away this fatal buckler, 
he cauſed Veturius Mamurius to make eleven others, ſo exactly 
like it, that the holy buckler could never be diſtinguiſhed from 
the others; and to put them into the temple of Mars, under 
the care of twelve prieſts called Salii. | 


ANCY LOBLEPHARONS®, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe of the eye 


which cloſes up the eye-lids. | i 
* The _ is compounded of ayxu>S-, bent, and , an 
eye-lid, 
The upper cye-lid ſometimes grows to the lower, ſometimes 
to the tunica adnata, and ſometimes to the cornea. 
In this caſe the coalition muſt be diſſolved, either by paſſing a 


probe under the whole eye-lid, or by firſt diſtending it 


with a hook, and then uſing the pterygotomus; taking care 
not to wound the cornea, leſt it ſhould occafton a falling out 
of the ſight. 

After the ſection and infuſtons into the eye, the eye-lids are to 
be kept aſunder by the interpoſition of lint, left they ſhould 
grow together again ; then apply wool moiſtened with the 
white of an egg ; and, after the third day, ny on the cure 
with attenuating and cicatrizing collyriums. P. Zgineta. 


ANCY LOGLO'SSUMF, a contraction of the ligaments of the 


tongue, hindering ſpeech. 


* The term is derived from ayxa2-, crooked, and Mera, the 
tongue. 


ANCY LOSIS. See ANCYLE. 
ANCYROTDES * Prece//us, in anatomy, a proceſs of the up- 


per part of the neck ot the ſcapula, or ſhoulder- blade, reſem- 
bling an anchor. 


Ihe term is derived from ayx#zx, an anchor, and „D., reſem- 
blance ; becauſe of its ſhape. 


St. AN YYREW, or the Thiftle, a military order of knighthood 


in Scotland. 

Te occaſion of inſtituting this order of the Thiſtle in Scotland 
is variouſly related by difterent authors. John Leſley biſhop of 
Roſs reports, that the night before the battle betwixt Athelſtan 
king of England, or rather of Northumberland, and Hungus 
king of the Pits, a bright croſs, in faſhion of that whereon St. 
Andrew ſuffered martyrdom, appeared in the air to Hungus ; 
who, having gained the victory, bore the figure of that croſs at 
all times after in his enſigns and banners, from which time all 
ſucceeding kings of Scotland have religiouſly obſerved the 
ſame bearing. Others aſſert, that this extraordinary appear- 
ance was not to Hungus, but to the Scots, whom Achaius, 
king of Scotland, ſent to his aſſiſtance. This victory is ſaid 
to be obtained in the year 819 (tho', according to Buchanan, 
Achaius died nine years before) and that Hungus and Achai- 
us went barefooted in folemn proceſſion to the kirk of 
St. Andrew, to return thanks to God and his apoſtle, pro- 
miting that they and their poſterity would ever uſe in their 
enſigns the croſs of St. Andrew; which cuſtom prevailed 
among the Picts, and continues among the Scots to this day: 
And that both theſe kings inſtituted an order, which they 
named the order of St. Andrew. 

Others, who allow that Achaius inſtituted this order, give the 
following different account of it.: Achaius, having made 
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that famous league, offenſive and deſenſive, with Chat): 
magne, againſt all other princes, found himſetf thereby 
ſo ſtrong, that he took, for his device, the // and tha 
rue, which he compoſed into a collar of his order, and for j; 
motto, pour ma defence ; intimating thereby, that he fearc 
not the powers of foreign princes, ſeeing he leaned on the ſuc 
cour and alliance of the French. And tho' from hence a 
be inferred, that theſe two plants, the Thiſtle and the rue 
were the united ſymbolsvf one order of knighthoct ; yet Me. 
nenius divides them into two, making one whoſe chief badoo 
was the Thiſtle, whence the knights wete fo called, and : 
motto Nemo me impune lacefiit z another vulgarly called ſertun 
rutæ, or the garland of rue; the collar of which was com. 
poſed of two branches or ſprigs thereof, or elſe of ſeveral of ity 
leaves; however, at both theſe collars hung one and the ſame 
Jewel, to wit, the figure of St. Andrew, beating before him 
. the croſs of his martyrdom. 
But though the Thiſtle has been acknowledged for the Bad 0 
and ſymbol of the kingdom of Scotland, even from the on 
of Achaius, as the roſe was of England, the lilly of 8 
the pomegranate of Spain, &c. yet there are ſome who refer 
the order of the "Thiſtle to later times, in the reign of Charles 
VII. of France, when the league of amity was renewed he. 
tween that kingdom and Scotland, by which the former re. 
ceived — ſuccour from the latter, in a time of extraorg;. 
nary diſtreſs. Others place the foundation ſtill later, evau a3 
low as the year 1500. 
The chief and principal enſign of this order, is a gold collar, com- 
poſed of thiſtles, interlinked with annulets of gold, having pen- 
dent thereunto the image of St. Andrew with his crofs, and 
this motto, Nemo me impune laceſſit. See plate VIII. fg. 4. 
ANDRO GYNUS, or ANDROGYNE, an hermaphrodite, 
or a being partaking of both ſexes, male and female. Sce 
 HERMAPHRODITE. 


The word is formed from the Greek &.., which is deti. 
ved from ag, a man, and 419, a woman. 
ANDROTDES®*, an automaton, in the figure of a man, which, 
by the help of certain ſprings, &c. walks, ſpeaks, and pet- 
forms ſeveral other functions of the human body. 
0 2 word is compounded of ap, a man, and 99, reſem- 
ance. 
ANDRO'MACHI Theriaca, the treacle of Andromachus, com- 
monly called Venice treacle. See THERIACA. 
ANDRO TOMY“, or ANDRANATOMY, the diſſection of a 
human body, eſpecially a male. 
The word is derived from ap, a man, and vito, to diſſect. 
ANECDOTES, fecret hiſtories, or ſuch tranſactions of princes 
and perſons in authority, as are not proper to be made public, 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek arx3;z, which is derived 
from a priv. and x97, publiſhed. 
ANECDOTES, is alſo applied to ſuch works of the ancients, 23 
have not yet been publiſhed. 
ANEMUS Furnace, in chemiſtry. See FURNACE. 
ANEMO METER “*, a machine to meaſure the force of the 
wind. 
0 206 term is compounded of 2:4, wind, and gerte, to mea- 
ure. 
There are ſeveral machines invented for this purpoſe ; but the 
beſt adapted to bring the force of the wind to a mathematical 
calculation and certainty, is the following: 
ABCDEFGHI te I. fg. 8.) is an open frame of wood, 
firmly ſupported by the ſhatt or poſtern I. In the two crols 
pieces H K, L M, is moved an horizontal axis QM, by 
means of the four ſails ab, cd, ef, g b, in a proper manner 
expoſed to the wind. Upon this axis is fixed a cone of woot, 
MN ©; upon which, as the ſails move round, a weight dis 
raiſed by a ſtring on its ſuperficies, proceeding from the ſmall 
to the largeſt end N O. Upon the great end, or baſe, of 
the cone is fixed a ratchet-wheel i#, in whoſe teeth falls the 
click X, to prevent any retrograde motion from the depend- 
ing weight. 
From the ſtructure of this machine it is eaſy to underſtand, 
that it may be accommodated to eſtimate the variable force of 
the wind ; becauſe the force of the weight will continually in- 
creaſe, as the ſtring advances on the conical ſurface, by acung 
ata greater diſtance from the axis. And, therefore, it ſuch a 
weight be added to the ſmalleſt part on M, as will juſt 9 
the machine in equilibrio with the weakeſt wind ; then, 5 tts 
wind becomes ſtronger, the weight will be raiſed in _ 
tion, and the diameter of the baſe of the cone N O ow 
ſo large, in compariſon of that of the ſmalleſt end or 2x15 4 4 
that the ſtrongeſt wind ſhall but juſt raiſe the weight to tus 
great end. ; WY 
Thus, for example, let the diameter of the axis be to t abe 
the baſe of the cone NO, as 1 to 28; then, if 8 be a Wei 3 
of one pound at M on the axis, it will be equivalent or 
pounds, when raiſed to the greateſt end. If, ther efore, 0 of 
the wind is weakeſt, it ſupports one pound on the axis, it * 
be 28 times as ſtrong to raiſe the weight to the e , 
cone. Thus may a line, or ſcale of twenty-cight £qua . 
de drawn on the ſide of the cone, and the irer.gth of the gr 
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will be indicated by that number on which the ſtring ſhall at 
ime hang. 
I. firing — alſo be of ſuch a ſize, and the cone of ſuch a 
length, that there may be fixteen revolutions of the ſtring be · 
twixt each diviſion of the ſcale on the cone 3 whence the 
ſtrength of the wind will be exprefled in pounds and ounces. 
And if greater exactneſs be required, let the periphery of the 
cone's baſe be divided into 16 equal parts; then, whenever the 
ullibrium happens, the ſtring will leave the conic ſurface a- 
:nf one of thoſe diviſions, and thus ſhew the force of the 
Ed to a dram averdupoiſe weight. 
ANE/MONE, in botany, a plant, of which there are two ſpe- 
the cultivated and the wild. ; 
Each of theſe ſpecies is ſubdivided into ſeveral others, but eſ- 
cially the former, which is carefully cultivated in gardens, 
For the beauty of its lowers. The wild Anemone grows in 
riſing grounds, and mountainous places, Both ſpecies of this 
Jant contain a great deal of ſalt and oil. 
This plant is deterſive, aperient, inciding, vulnerary, and de- 
ſiecative, but is generally only uſed externally, in errhines, 
and collyriums for ulcers of the eyes. . 
ANEMOSCOPE “, a machine contrived to foretel the changes 


cies, 


of the wind. 
„The word is compounded of 2®-, the wind, and oxoriw, to 
view. 


The Anemoſcope of the ancients, as deſcribed by Vitruvius, 
ſeems rather an inſtrument to ſhew which way the wind actu- 
blows, than to foretel its changes. 

Wolfius, in his Mathem. Lexicon, ſpeaks of an Anemoſcope, 
conſiſting of a little wooden man, which, by its riſing and 
falling in a glaſs tube, ſhews the changes of the weather and 
the alteration in the gravity of the air, which was the inven- 
tion of Otto Guerick, who made a ſecret of it, which he 
would not diſcover. But at length Mr. Comiers, profeſſor of 

mathematics at Ambrun, publiſhed the ſecret in the Aa 
Eruditorum, anno 1564 ; where he obſerves that the homun- 
culus is raiſed up and down by the riſing and falling of the 
mercury in the barometer. 

ANE/THUM Offic. Ger. 678. Raii Hiſt. 1. 415. Tourn. Inſt. 

18. Boerb. Ind. A. 65. Dill. 
his plant, both in root, ſtalk, and leaf, very much reſembles 

common fennel, except that it ſeldom grows ſo tall, or ſo much 
branched; it bears ſuch yellow umbels of flowers, after which 
come ſeeds rounder, broader, and flatter than thoſe of fennel. 
The whole plant is of a ſtrong ſcent, leſs pleaſant than fennel. 
It grows in gardens, and flowers and ſeeds in July and Auguſt. 
The leaves and feed are uſed, 
Offcinal preparations from Dill are only the oleum anethimum, 
made by infuſion and gentle coction of the leaves and tops in 
oil. Miller. 

A'NEURISM “, in ſurgery, a tumor occaſioned by the dilata- 


tion, or wound of an artery. 
* The word is derived from arv2vw, to dilate. 


An Aneuriſm may affect any part of the body, but moſt fre- 
quently happens in the throat, where it produces a tumor cal- 
led bronchocele, which is moſt incident to women in labour, 
becauſe of the violent retention of their breath. This diſeaſe 
alſo affects the head in the parts about the arteries, or any 
part of the body where an artery happens to be wounded ; as, 
for inſtance, when an unſkilful operator, in attempting to o- 
pen the vein of the cubit, at the ſame time cuts the ſubjacent 
artery, 

Every. Aneuriſm is occaſioned either by a tranſudation, an 
anaſtomoſis, or a rupture, in both which caſes there is a gra- 


under the ſkin. 

The characters of an Aneuriſm are a ſmall or great tumor, of 
the colour of the ſkin, void of pain, ſoft to the touch, and 
ſeeming to be of a looſe ſpongy ſubſtance, yielding to the com- 
prefion of the fingers, ſo as almoſt to vaniſh, but recurring, as 
ſoon as the fingers are taken off; which character is moſt re- 
markable in the Aneuriſms of the chin, and ſuch others as arc 
not occaſioned by a wound : But where a wound of the arte- 
ry has preceded, and, the ſkin afterwards cloſing up, there 
bas followed a dilatation of the veſſels, the tumor is leſs ſoft ; 
tor the blood, more abounding with ſpirits, runs into grumous 
concretions, and extends the tumor. 

As to the therapeutic part, thoſe Aneuriſms which happen in 
the head or throat, are accounted deſperate, and are not at- 
tempted by ſurgeons: For as ſoon as the Ancuriſm is cut, 
here follows an exceſſive hæmorrhage, with ſuch a profuſion 
of vital ſpirits, that the patient often dies under the operation. 

«Nas to an Aneuriſm inthe cubit, we treat it in the following 
manner, Ætius. | 
igg applied the tourniquet near the ſhoulder, and laid the 
rm in a convenient ſituation, make an inciſion on the inſide 
ot the biceps muſcle, above and below the elbow a conſiderable 
22th; which, being in the courſe of the artery, will diſcover 
as ſoon as you have removed the coagulated blood, which 
mult be all pulled away with the fingers, the wound being di- 
ed ſufficiently for that purpoſe: If the orifice docs not readily 


Cual extravaſation of the blood and ſpirits, which are collected | 
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| appear, let the tourniquet be looſened, and the effuſion of 
blood will direct you to it ; then carefully carrying a 3 
needle, with a ligature under it, tie the veſſel juſt above the 
orifice 3 paſling the needle again, make a ſecond ligature below 
it, to prevent the return of the blood; and leave the interme- 
diate piece of the veſſel to ſlough away, without dividing it. 
To avoid wounding or tying the nerve in making the ligature, 
the artery may be cleared away from it firſt, and held up with 
a hook but, think, if we are aware of the ſituation of the 
nerve, there is no great danger of hurting it. After the ope- 
ration, the arm muſt be laid eaſy, on a pillow in bed, and the 
| wound be treated in the common method, keeping it in that 
| poſture a fortnight, or three weeks, eſpecially if it ſhould (well 
much, and not digeſt kindly. 
In performing this operation, it will be proper to have the am- 
putating inſtruments ready, left it ſhould be impracticable to tie 
the artery j and even after having ticd it, the arm muſt be 
carefully watched, that in caſe of a mortification, it may be tak- 
en off, which, though from experience we learn is very ſeldom 
the conſequence, ſhould, to all appearance, be the perpetual 
one: for theſe Aneuriſms, following always upon bleeding the 
baſilic vein, muſt neceſſarily be Aneuriſms of the humeral ar- 
tery, an inch, at leaſt, above its diviſion, which being ob- 
ſtructed by the ligature, one would think, muſt neceflarily 
bring on a mortification 3 but we ſee the contrary, though, for 
ſome time after the operation, we can hardly diſtinguiſh the 
leaſt degree of pulſe, and ever after they continue languid. If 
the humeral artery happens to divide above the elbow, which 
s not uncommon, the proſpect of cure is better, and the pulſe 
will be ſtronger after the operation. Sharp, 
ANGA RIA, in law, implies any troublefome or vexatious duty 
or ſervice paid by the tenant to the lord. 
ANGEIO/LOGY. See ANGIO/LOGY. 
ANGEIC/ TOMY *, a diſſection of the veſſels of the human 


body. It alſo imports an opening of the veſſels, as in pleboto- 
my and arteriotomy. 


It is derived from &y14i%, a veſſel, and 4{p>, to cut. 


ANGEL *, a name applied to thoſe ſpiritual, intelligent beings, 
who are ſuppoſed to execute the will of God in the government 
of the world, 

The word is formed of the Greek 4yyS-, which is derived 

from ay4.2*w, to carry a meſſage, or execute an order. 

The Greeks and Latins acknowledged Angels, under thename 
of genii or demons. Heſiod makes them amount to thirty | 
thouſand, diſperſed over the whole earth, to obſerve the acli- 
ons of men: And Plato aſſigns ſeveral orders of dæmons, or 
intelligenccs in the heavens, the carthy and the ſubterraticous 
parts, FEE 
The apoſtle St. Paul gives us to underſtand, that there is a 
ſubordination of the ſeveral choirs of Angels in heaven, which 
difter from one another either in their offices, or the degrees 
of glory which they poſſeſs. But the fathers, who have inter- 
preted the apoſtle's words, ate not agreed among themſelves, 
as to the number and order of the celeſtial hierarchy. Origen 
was of opinion, that St. Paul mentioned only part of the choirs 
of Angels, and that there were many others whereof he had 
ſaid nothing ; and this opinion may be obſerved in many others 
of the fathers who came after him. x 
'The number of Angels is no where mentioned in ſcripture, 
but is always repreſented as immenſcly great. Daniel ſays, 
that, upon his approach to the throne of the ancient of days, 
he ſaw a fiery ſtream iſſue and come from before him; and 
that thouſand thouſands of Angels miniſtred unto him, and ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand ſtood before him. And our Savi- 
our ſays in the goſpel, that his heavenly Father could give 
him more than twelve legions of Angels ; that is, more than 
ſeventy-two thouſand. Ihe pſalmiſt declares, that the chari- 
ots of God are twenty thouſand, having thouſands of Angels. 
But theſe are indefinite numbers, to expreſs a very large one. 
Though the Angels were originally created all alike good, and 
obedient to the will of God, yet we read that ſome of them 
kept not their firſt eſtate”, but fell from their obedience into 
ſin ; for which they were expelled the regions of light, and 
caſt down into hell, to be reſerved ein everlaſting chains under 
darkneſs, until the judgment of the great day'. When, and 
for what oftence, thoſe apoſtate ſpirits fell from heaven, are 
queſtions impoſſible to be determined, there being no clear 
evidence of theſe points in ſcripture. Our poet Milton makes 
their crime to be ambition and rebellion, 

ANGEL, is alſo a name for an ancient Engliſh gold coin; ſo cal- 
led from having the figure of an Angel impreſſed upon it. 
This piece has been of diſferent values; for in the iſt of Hen. 
VI. it paſſed for 63. 8 d. in the 1ſt of Hen. VIII. for7s. 64. 
in the 34th of Hen. VIII. for 85. and in the 6th of Edw. VI. for 
105.—At preſent it is only an imaginary ſum, or money cf 
account, implying 105. | | 

ANGELICA, in botany, the name of a plant, of which Dal: 
enumerates four ſpecies ; but that generally uſed in phy ſic is the 

ANGELICA Offic. Chab. 400. Ger. 846. Rali Hitt. 1. 434- 
Boerh. Ind. A. 53. Angelica. | 
This is one of the greateſt of the umbelliferous plants; its root 
is large, thick, and branched, running deep in the es 
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from which ariſes one large; hollow, round talk, a yard and an 


half, or two yards high, ſpreading out into many branches. 
The leaves = — winged, divided uſually into three 
titions, or lefler wings, each fingle leaf being ſerrated, or 
indented about the edges. On the tops of the branches grow 
large, round umbels, of ſmall five-leaved white flowers ; the 
umbels, as the ſeed ripens, go out into large globular heads, 
bearing the ſeed at the ends, which is large, and thick ſtriated 
or furrowed pretty deep, of a whitiſh colour, two ſeeds being 
joined together, as in other umbelliferous plants. Both root, 
ſtalks, and ſeeds are of a grateful aromatic flavour, It grows 
in gardens, and flowers and ſeeds in June and July, the root 
periſhing after the ripening of the ſeed, which is the ſecond 
year of its ſpringing from the ſeed. _ : 
Angelica is a plant of many virtues, being ſtomachic, cordial, 
 alexipharmic z of great uſe in malignant peſtilential fevers, in 
all contagious diſtempers, and the plague itſelf; It cauſes ſweat, 
and drives out all noxious humours thro? the pores of the {kin. 
It is very uſeſul in diſorders of the womb, and hyſteric affecti- 
ons; provokes urine and the catamenia, and expels the ſecun- 
dines. The root, ſtalks, leaves, and ſeed are uſed. Miller. 
ANGE/LICI, an order of knighthood, ſaid to be inſtituted by 
Conſtantine, in commemoration of a ſignal victory obtained by 
that prince, on his having recourſe to the God of the chriſtians. 
The riches and power of this order increaſed with that of the 
church ; fo that, at length, it compoſed a grand ſociety, in 
which were eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical and ſecular officers, and, 
among others, that of grand maſter, knights, and eſquires. The 
grand maſter divided the whole order into three claſles, in con- 
formity to their ſervices or functions. The firſt were called tor- 
uati, becauſe of their collars the ſecond were knights of the 
— or juſtice, or thoſe which regarded the eccleſiaſtical fun- 
ctions; the laſt were the eſquires, or thoſe whoſe office it was 
to carry the ſword. They are all obliged to obey the grand 
maſter, who watches their conduct, to ſee that they perform 
their vows and duty. ä 
Their collar is a ſort of lace, compoſed of a great many cy- 
phers mixed together, at which hangs the great croſs of the 
order, which is of crimſon velvet with gold, having at each 
end a flower - de- lis in which are theſe Letters, I. H. S. V. that 
is, In hoc ſigno vinces; and in the middle is the cypher X. P. and 
the A. g. which ſignify that Chriſt is the beginning and the end. 
This croſs is alſo environed with oak and laurel, and under- 
neath is St. George, the patron of the order, fighting the dragon; 
they bear alſo on their inner veſt, which is of tiſſue, an im- 
broidered croſs. See plate IX. fig. 1. | 
P. Papebroch, P. Heliot, &c. conteſt the original of this 
order, and endeavour to prove that it was inſtituted by Ifacius 
Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, in 


1191. 
ANGERON/ALIAT, among the ancient Romans, were ſolemn 
feaſts celebrated on the 21ſt of December. 


®* The word is formed from angerona, or angeronia, which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, ſignified the goddeſs of filence, and tranquillity of 
mind. 


ANGUVNA (from 4x, to ſtrangle) a Quinſey See QUINSEY, 
ANGLE, in geometry, is the inclination of two lines the one to 
the other, that touch each other in the ſame plane, but not 
lying in the ſame right-line. | 

Thus if the lines C B (plate V. fig. 3.) meet the line DB, in 
the point B, their inclination towards each other is called an 
Angle. 

5. Angles are denoted by a fingle letter placed at the 


point of interſection, as the angle B ( fig. 10.) imports the | 


Angle formed by the lines AB, CB, at the point B. But 
when ſeveral lines meet at the fame point, as at B (fig. 1.) 
each particular Angle is denoted by three letters, whereof the 
middle letter ſhews the angular point, and the other two 
letters the lines which form that Angle. Thus the Angle 
formed by the lines AB, CB, at the point B, is called the 
Angle ABC, or CBA. * | 
The meaſure of an Angle is the arch of a circle, deſcribed on 
the angular point, intercepted between the two lines which 
form the Angle. Thus the meaſure of the Angle ABC (Ag. 1.) 
is the dotted arch intercepted between the two legs AB, CB; 
and as many degrees, &c. as are contained in that arch, ſo 
many degrees, &c. the Angle ABC is ſaid to conſiſt of. 
Henceit will be eaſy to meaſure the quantity of any Angle geo- 
metrically ; for if you take the diſtance of the arch intercepted 
between the lines AB, CB, and apply it to a line of chords, 
whoſe radius is BE, you will have the number of degrees, &c. 
contained in the Angle ABC. Or, if you apply the center of 
a protractor to the angular point B, in ſuch a manner that the 
leg AB lies directly under the limb of the protractor, the de- 
gree on the arch cut by the other leg BC will give the quan- 
tity of the Angle required. | 

ANGLES are either right, acute, or obtuſe, 

A right AXGLE, is that whoſe two legs are perpendicular to each 
other ; and conſequently the arch intercepted between them is 
exactly 99%, — Thus the Angle ABC, fig. 10, is a right Angle. 
An acute ANGLE, is that which is leſs than a right Angle, or go”. 
as the Angle CBD, fig. 3. | 


An obtuſe ANGLE, 


Vertical ANGLEs, are the oppoſite Angles made by two lines cutti 


the ſurface of that body. — Thus if a ray of light, &c. mo 
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is that which is greater than a right Ant, 
ABC, fig. 3. | BN; 
Adjacent ANGLES, are ſuch as have the ſame vertex, 


common fide continued beyond the angular point. T 

Angles CBD, and CBA ( fig. 3) are adjacent * 

ſum of theſe adjacent Angles is always equal to two right Angles 

(13- Eucl. 1.) and therefore, if one of them be acute, the other 

will be obtuſe, and the contrary. Whence if either of them 

be given, the other is alſo given, it being the complement of 

the former to 1809. 

or eroſſing each other. Thus if the 1 AB, CD (fe. % 
cut or croſs each other in the point E, then the Angles AEC 
DEB, and AED, CEB, are vertical Angles. 4 
When two lines cut or croſs each other, the vertical Angles 
are equal. (15. Eucl. 1.) 

Alternate AxoL Es, are thoſe acute or obtuſe Angles which are 
oppoſite to each other, and formed by a right-line Cutting or 
croſſing two parallel lines. Thus if AB ( fe. I 3.) be paralell 
to CD, and the line GH cuts them inland K, then are the 
Angles AIK, DEI, and BIK, IKC, alternate Angles, 
* — Angles are always equal to each other (18, 

cl. 1. 

ANGLE at the center of a circle, is an Angle whoſe vertex or an- 
gular point is at the center of the circle, and whoſe legs are 
two radii, or ſemi-diameters of that circle. 

ANGLE at the periphery, or of a ſegment, is an Angle which x 
chord - line makes with a tangent at the point of contact. Thus 
if the right-line AB (Ag. 11.) touch the circle in C, then, if a 
chord DC be drawn, the Angle ACD is an Angle at the © 
periphery, or of a ſegment. 

3 * to half the arch C D, being equal to DEC, 
32. Eucl. 3. 

ANGLE in a ſegment, is that formed by two chords of a circle, 
at its periphery.— Thus in the circle ABC E (Ag. 14.) it 
two chords AB and BC form an Angle B at the periphery, it 
is called an Angle at the periphery. 

This Angle is always equal to half the angle AEC at the 
center ſtanding upon the ſame arch (6. Eucl. 3.) Allo all 
Angles in a ſegment, ſtanding on the ſame arch, are equal to 
one another, Thus the Angles ABC, AGC, AFC, are 
equal (21. Eucl. 3.) | 
When the arch is a ſemi-circle, the Angle will be a right An- 
gle. Thus, if the arch ABC( fig. 17.) be a ſemi- circle, the 
Angle ABC will be a right Angle. When it is greater 
than a ſemi-circle, as fig. 18, the Angle will be acute ; but 
when leſs, as fig. 19, it will be obtuſe (31. Excl. 3.) 

ANGLE of contact, is that formed by a tangent and its curve at 

the point of contact.— Thus, if the right-line AB ( fig. 5.) 
touch the circle FDHC, in the point D, the Angle ADF 
is an Angle of contact. 
Euclid (Prep. 16. Lib. 15 has demonſtrated that the Angle 
of contact in a circle is leſs than any given right- lined Angle. 
And hence Dr. Wallis, Peletarius, &c. will have it to be no 
Angle at all. However Angles of contact are true Angles, 
and may be compared to one another, tho* they cannot be 
compared to right-lined Angles, as being infinitely ſmaller 
than theſe ; for the circular Angles ADF, ADG (Ag. 5.) 
of contact are to each other in the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
diameters of thoſe circles. And if, inftead of circles, the 
curves had been parabola's, and the point of contact D, the 
vertex of their axes ; the Angles of contact would have been 
then reciprocally in the ſubduplicate ratio of their parameters. 
Whence it follows that a circular Angle of contact may be 
divided into any number of equal parts by circular arches, 0r 
in a given ratio. 

Spherical ANGLE, is an Angle formed by the interſection of 
two great circles of the ſphere. Thus let AC DE ( fig. 15. 
repreſent a ſphere, upon whoſe ſurface let two arches of great 
Circles AB, C E, be drawn, interſecting each other in the point 
D; then will A DC, DCA, BDE, or DBE, be a ſpheri- 
cal Angle. . 
All ſpherical Angles are meaſured by an arch of a great cifci 
deſcribed on the vertex as a pole, and intercepted between 
the legs which form the Angle. Thus A C is the meaſure ot 
ſpherical Angle ADC, which is equal to the diſtance between 
the poles of the circles AB, CE. 3 

Mi xed- lined Ax dL E, is that comprehended between 2 right · line 
and a curved- line; as the Angle ABC, fig. 8. : 

Curved-line AXGLE, is that intercepted between two curved lines 

meeting each other in one point, in the fame plane; as the 
Angle BCA (Ag. 9.) which is intercepted between the tho 
curved lines A C and BC. : 
If the right-lines DC, E C, are equal to the radii of the curve 
BC and AC, the right-lined Angle DCE will be equal 5 
the curved- line Angle A C B. For, becauſe the Angle DC 
=ECA, therefore, if from each be taken the common Angie 
D CA, there will remain the Angle DCE = A CB. : 

ANGLE of incidence, is that which the line of direction of 2 fa) 


of light, &c. makes at the point where it firſt touches the 


body it ſtrikes againſt, with a line erected perpendicular - 


in 


AN G 


in the direction AB (fig. 1.) till it touch the ſurface a h cd, in 


point B, then will the Angle intercepted between A B, the 


— of direction, and the perpendicular B F, be the Angle of 


incidence. „ | | 
ANGLE of reflect ion, is the Angle intercepted between the line of 


direction of a body rebounding, after it has ſtruck againſt ano- 
ther body, and a perpendicular erected at the point of contact. 
Thus if a body moving in the direction A B ftrike the ſur- 


face abcd in the point B, and is reflected in the direction BC, 


the Angle, contained between that line and the perpendicular 
BF, is called the Angle of reflection. 
The Angle of incidence is always equal to the Angle of reflec- 
tion; and upon this equality the whole ſcience of catoptrics 
is founded. 

= of emergence, is that which any body, as a ray of light, 
&c. projected from one fluid or medium into another, makes 
with its quitting the latter medium with a perpendicular to its 
ſurface, Thus let A B and C D (Ag. 6.) be parallel planes ter- 
minating water or glaſs, and ſuppoſing a body projected in the 
direction FE, entering this medium at E, and going out of it 
at G, in the direction & H or GM. Let G K be perpendicular 


to AB, C D, then the Angle G K Hor GK M, is an Angle of 


emergence. The ſine of the Angle of emergence, when the pro- 
jected body paſſes quite through the medium, is to that of inci- 
dence, in a conſtant ratio. But when the projected body flies 
back or out of the medium, the ſame way it entered it, with- 
out paſſing through, then the Angle of incidence will always 
de equal to the Angle of emergence. See the demonſtration of 
theſe uſeful and fundamental propoſitions in Dr. Barrow's Le#t:- 
ones Optic, or in Sir Iſaac Newton's Princip. Sed. 14. Lib. I. 

ANGLE of refraction, in dioptrics, is the Angle which a ray of 
light refracted makes with a ray of incidence, continued be- 
yond the refracting ſurface, — Thus let DE ( fig. 2.) be the 
reſracting ſurface, MN a ray of incidence, and N F the re- 
ſtacted ray. Alſo let NH be the continuation of the ray of 
incidence, then is F NH the Angle of refraction. 

Refrafted ANGLE, is the Angle which a refracted ray forms with 

a perpendicular to the refrafting ſurface.— Thus let GN be 

perpendicular to the refraQting ſurface D E, then is & NF the 
refracted Angle. 
The fine of the Angle of incidence will always have the ſame 
ratio to the fine of the refracted Angle; and if this refraction 
be from ait jnto glaſs, it will be as 31 to 20. See Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Ohrs and Huygen's Dioptrics, p. 5. 
There are ſeveral methods tor obſerving the quantity or law of 
refration, but the following, which is very eaſy to be under- 

ſtood, will be ſufficient. And as the refraction from air to 
glaſs is chiefly wanted in dioptrics, we have choſen it for an 
example. Let FGE BC (fig. 7.) repreſent a well poliſhed 
glaſs cube, ſtanding upon a plane board NIPO; at the end 
of which there is another N A BI, fixed at right Angles, hav- 
ing the ſame height CH with the fide of the cube; and let their 
common breadth I N be greater than the fide I H of the cube, 
and the length ON be much longer than either ; then let 
theſe boards, with the cube fixed on them, be turned to theſun 
at different altitudes above the horizon, and note the end of the 
ſhadow of the fide AB, both within the cube at K, and with- 
out it at L; then ſince CK is the refracted ray, and CL the 
unrefracted one, HCK will be the refracted Angle, and H 
CL the Angle of incidence; ſo that if CL be ſuppoſed the 
radius, H L will be the ſign of the Angle of incidence, and H 
K that of the refracted Angle; ſo that if HK and HL be 


— 


carefully meaſured by an exact ſcale of equal parts, you will 


- have in numbers the ratio of the fines of the Angle of incidence 
to that of the refracted Angle: If inſtead of a cube of glaſs you 
uſe a little veſſel of water or other liquors, you may obſerve 
the law of refraction in theſe mediums. 

Optic ANGLE, or ANGLE of viſion, is the angle formed at the bot- 
tom of the eye by two rays iſſuing from the extreme points of an 
object Thus the angle AB C (fig. 25.) formed by the rays 
AB, CB, iſſuing from the extreme points A C of an ob- 
ject, is the optic Angle. . 

ANGLE of communication, in aſtronomy, is the difference be- 
tween the true place of the ſun ſeen from the earth, and the 
place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic.— Thus, let T F 
(F. 16.) be the orbit of the earth, AP G that of a planet 
P, S the ſun, and B the planet's place reduced to the ecliptic ; 
then will the Angle TS B be the Angle of communication. 

Axcre of the ſun's poſition, is an angle formed by the meridian 
and an azimuth, or other great circle, drawn through the 
center of the ſun. 

AxGLE ef longitude, is an angle formed at the pole of the eclip- 
UC between the meridian, and a circle of longitude drawn 
ee center of the object. 8 
volt of 2h : 1 
RUNS, e courſe, in N See COURSE, and 

erk @ the center, in fortification, is that which is found in 
- center of the figure by lines drawn from the Angles of 

de figure. Thus the Angle x47 (plate IX. fig. 4) is an An- 

Ne at the center. | 
dark of a bation, is the Angle i 9 2 (fig. 4.) which the two 

cs 69, of the baſtion form at the point of the baſtion. 


| 
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ANGLE of the tenaille, is the Angle x m (Ag. 4.) formed before 
the courtin by the two lines of defence æ p, » g. | 

Flanking ANGLE, is the Angle x pi (fig. 4.) formed by the line 
of defence x þ, and p i, the flank of the baſtion. | 

ANGLE of the circumference, is the mixed Angle formed by an 
arch drawn from one gorge to another. 

Diminiſbed Ax o L x, is the Angle i * (fig. 4.) formed by the line 
ig, the face of the baſtion, and xg, the exterior fide of the poly- 
gon. 

Re-entering ANGLE, is any Angle in fortification whoſe point 
turns inward towards the place; that is, whoſe legs open to- 
wards the field. 


ANGLE ſaillant, is that which points outwards, or whoſe legs 
open towards the place. 


ANGLE of the polygon, is the Angle dx (Ig. 4.) or x q4, form- 
ed by two ſides of the polygon. 

ANGLE of the complement of the line of defence, is the Angle 
_— by the interſection of the two complements with each 
other. : 


ANGLE of the meat, is that formed before the courtin where it 
is interſected. | r 

ANGLES of abattalion, in military affairs, are the laſt men where 
the ranks and files terminate. 

ANGLICA/NUS Sudor. See SUDOR Anglicanus. 

ANGLICISM, an idiom of the Engliſh tongue, or a manner of 
expreſſion peculiar to that language. 

ANGLING, the art of fiſhing with a rod, line, hook, and bait, 
See FISHING, TR | 
ANGUUNEAL Hyperbola, a kind of ſerpentine hyperbola, cut- 

ting its aſymptote with contrary flexions. 

Sir Iſaac Newton in his treatiſe of curves has given this name to 
the 33, 34, 35, and 36 ſpecies of the ſecond order, which 
he has expreſſed by this equation x yy. ey =— ax. b *. 
c x. d. = 

ANGULAR, any thing belonging to, or that hath angles. 

ANGULAR Motion, in aſtronomy, is the increaſing or decreafing 
angle formed by two lines drawn from a ccntral body to the 
apparent places of two planets in motion. 

ANHELITUS (from @nhelo, to pant, or breathe with difficulty) 
a ſhortneſs of breath, or a difficult and ſmall, but quick re- 
ſpiration, which happens to ſound perſons, eſpecially to vale- 
tudinarians, after vehement exerciſe, getting up an aſcent, 
running, or dancing. 


ANIMA Aundi, i e. the ſoul of the world, which Plato calls 


vx vd x, is by the ancients defined to be a certain pure e- 
therial ſubſtance, or ſpirit, diffuſed through the whole univerſe, 
informing, actuating, and uniting the ſeveral parts of it into 
one large perfect organical body. = 

The modern Platoniſts however define it in a different man- 
ner: They ſay it is a certain etherial, univerſal ſpirit, which 
in the heavens exiſts in abſolute purity ; but by pervading ele- 
mentary bodies on earth, and intimately mixing with their 
minute atoms, aſſumes ſomething of their nature, and thence 
becomes of a peculiar kind. 

ANIMADVE/RSION (from animus, the mind, and adverto, to 
turn to, or obſerve) ſometimes imports remarks or criticiſms 
on a book, &c. and ſometimes a ſerious conſideration and re- 
flection on any thing. 

A/NIMALS, all organized bodies endowed with life and ſponta- 
neous motion. 
According to the moſt probable and generally received opinion, 
all Animals are originally produced from eggs, in which the 
are contained, till their covering is penetrated, and their bul 
increaſed by the penetration of the male ſecd, ſo as to become 
ready for hatching. 
When the ——— looſe from the ſhell in its perſect form, 
we ſay the dam of it is viviparous; when the young is exclud- 
ed with a hard covering round it, which we call the ſhell, we 
ſay the dam is oviparous.— The ſhell of the egg in the ovipa- 
rous kind is hard and convex, the better to reſiſt the preſſure 
and injuries of the air, to which it muſt lie expoſed for ſome 
time. 
All Animals that are formed with feet, fins, or wings, and 
have the free power of tranſporting themſelves from one place 
to another, aredivided into two ſexes, under each ſpecies, that 
they may confer their joint offices in rearing their young, On 
the other hand, thoſe Animals which are confined all their 
life to one ſpot are hermaphroditical, or have both ſexes con- 
joined in one body, and procreate their ſpecies without the 
concurrence of a mate, Of this ſort are limpits, and ſeveral 
other kinds of ſhell- fiſh. ; | ; 

The philoſophers comprehend man under the ſpecies of Ani- 

mals, and define him a reaſonable Animal: Though among 

naturaliſts, &c. Animals are uſually confined to irrationals. 

Animals may be conſidered either as aerial, terreſtrial, aqua» 

Uc, or amphibious. — We term thoſe aerial which have wings, 

with which they can ſupport themſelves in the air. 

Terreſtrial are thoſe whoſe only place of reſt is upon the earth, 

— Aquatic are thoſe whoſe conſtant abodes are in the water. 

Thoſe are ſtiled amphibious which live freely in the air, upon 

the earth, and yet are obſerved to live long in the water, as if 


they were natural inhabitants of that element, | 
Aerial 
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Aeriat Animals may be ſubdivided into birds and flies, — Fiſhes, 
which are the chief) rt of the aquatic Animals, may be divid- 

ed into ſhell-fiſh, ſcaly fiſh, and thofe that have neither ap- 

parent ſcales nor ſhells, 


And terreſtrial Animals may be ſubdivided into quadrvpeds, or 


beaſts; reptiles, which have many feet; and ſefpents, which 
have no feet at all. | 
Inſects, which in their different changes belong to ſeveral of 
the foregoing diviſions, may be conſidered together as one large 
tribe of Animals. They are called inſects, from à ſeparation 
in the middle of their bodies, whereby they are, as it were, cut 
into two parts, which are joined by a ſmall ligature, as we ſce 
in waſps, common flies, and the like. 

Beſides all theſe, there are ſome Animals which are not per- 
fectly of theſe kinds, but placed, as it were, in the middle be- 
twixt them, by having ſomething of both, as beaſts and birds, 
in them. 

The greateſt part of Animals have five ſenſes, viz. ſeeing, 
hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and ſeeling.— Some reptiles of the 
earth, and ſome of the aquatics, want one or more of theſe 
ſenſes, and are therefore called imperfeter Animals, as worms, 
oiſters, cockles, &c. Bate 

One would be ſurprized to hear ſceptical perſons diſputing for 
the reaſon of Animals, and telling us it is only our pride and 
prejudices that will not allow them the uſe of that faculty.— 
Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occurrences of life ; whereas the brute 
makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, but in what immediately 


regards his own preſervation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. | 


Animals, in their generation, are wiſer than the ſons of men; 
but their wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow compaſs. Spectacle de la Nature. 

Whence ariſes the uniformity we obſerve in all the works of 
Animals? Why is every ſpecies, in various countries, conſtantly 
doing the ſame thing, in the ſame method ? Why does not 
every individual do its work better or worſe than another indi- 
vidual ? There cannot be a ſtronger proof that all their ope- 
rations are derived from a mechanical and intirely material 


origin; for did they participate, in the leaſt degree, of that 


light inherent in our minds, their works would at leaſt ſnew a 
variety, if not perfection. Every individual of the ſame kind 
would, in ſome of its performances, do ſomething a little dif- 
ferent from what another had done, No, their plan is univer- 
ſally the ſame. The order of their actions may be traced 
through the whole ſpecies, it is not left to each individual; and 
whoever would therefore attribute a ſoul to Animals, lies under 
a neceflity of making but one to each ſpecies, of which every in- 
dividual would be an equal partaker. This foul, therefore, 
would be diviſible, conſequently material, and of a nature 
intirely different from ours. Buffon's Hift. naturelle. 

All ſubſtances procured from Animals are, by the chemiſts, 
ſaid to belong to the Animal kingdom, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them from others which belong to the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms. 

The earth of Animals is not found to differ from that of vege- 
tables in any reſpect; but the ſalt of Animals differs very re- 
markably from thoſe of vegetables, it being volatile; whereas 
thoſe of vegetables, before they have undergone putrefaction, 
are fixed ſo as not to be capable of elevation by the moſt in- 
tenſe fire. See ANA*LYSIS. - 


ANIMAL is alſo ſometimes uſed adjectively, to ſignify ſome- 


thing belonging to an Animal body. 


ANxIMAL Secretion, the action of ſecreting or ſeparating the 


ſeveral juices, or humours of the body, from the maſs of blood 
by the glands. 

For the manner in which this ſecretion is performed in an Ani- 
mal body, ſee GLAND. 


ANIMAL Spirits, a very ſubtile fluid in Animal bodies, ſuppoſed 


A 
A 


to be ſeparated in the brain from the moſt ſpirituous part of 
the blood, and from thence diffuſed to all parts of the body, 
for the performance of all Animal and vital functions. 

On the ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of theſe Animal ſpirits a vaſt 
number of ſolutions of the moſt difficult phænomena relating 
to Animal bodies, are founded; but as it is impoſſible to de- 
monſtrate their exiſtence, whatever is deduced therefrom 
muſt be extremely precarious, and ſubjeR to infinite contro- 
verſy. See SPIRIT, 

NIMAL Oil. See OIL. 

NIMAL Ozcenomy. See OECO'NOMY. 


ANIMA*'LCULE (animalculum, a diminutive of animal) a mi- 


nute animal, ſcarcely, if at all, viſible to the naked eye. 

Thoſe who have made the moſt minute reſearches, and the 
moſt accurate enquiries into the natures of the ſeveral objects 
ſubjected to their ſenſes, have found, that the ſubſtances upon 
which they employed their curioſity, were often quite diffe- 
reht from what, at firſt view, they appeared to be. Thus, 
for inſtance, the whole earth has been found repleniſhed with 
an inexhauſtible ſtore of what we ſhould leaſt of all ſuſpeR, 
that is, an infinite number of Animalcules floating in the air 
we breathe, ſperting in the fluids we drink, or adhering to the 
ſeveral objects we ſee and handle. The conjeQures and hy- 
potheſes relating to the production, generation, ſtructures and 
uics of theſe Animalcules, have been as various, and, perhaps, 


ANI 


as far remote from truth, as any that ever were either ton. 
trived by the caprice, or embraced by the credulity of man. 
kind. t conjeQure, obſcurity, and darkneſs are now, in 
a great meaſure, baniſhed from this branch of learning, * 
by the aſſiſtance of microfcopes, we not only know, that they, 
Animalcules exiſt, but are alſo enabled to diſcover their parti- 
cular ſhapes, and various degrees of motion. 
Water, the leaſt compounded of any fluid we are yet ac. 
quainted with, not only contains a large number of theſe Ani 
malcules, but alſo proves a proper medium for their my 
eation. See Mem. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scien. 170). 
If then water, the moſt fimple of all other fluids, thus aboung, 
in Animalcules, and proves, if I may ſo ſpeak, a proper medi. 
um for their production and multiplication, how much more 

-muſt we ſuppoſe this, to be the cafe with other fluids of a richer 

texture, and a more compound nature? What, for inſtance 
muſt we think of the vaſt ſtore, and ſurpriſing variety, of Ai. 
malcules contained in that heterogeneous fluid the air? What 
numbers of them muſt be contained in fermented liquors, ge- 
nerous wines, and acids of every kind? How muſt they a- 
bound in the teſticles, the ſeed, and other juices of animal; 
What muſt their number be in Towls and fiſhes, and even in 
reptiles, and in inſects of the ſmalleſt and moſt inconſiderable 
ſize? However romantic this may appear to one unaccuſton.. 
ed to pry into the hidden wonders of the works of nature, it 
is nevertheleſs far from being one of thoſe curious hypatheſc; 
which tantaliſe the mind with deluſive appearances of tru, 
for a while, and leave it at laſt to ſit down in a dejected tate, 
and bewail its want of evidence ; for M. Lewenhoeck, that 
great inricher of natural hiſtory, and accurate obſerver of the 
minuteſt works of the creation, has ſubjected theſe matters to 
the evidence of fenſe ; and even given an irrefragable demon- 
ſtration, that the number of Animalcules, contained in the ſced 
of one cod-fiſh, is more than ten times that of all the men 
living upon the whole ſurface of our globe. 2 

In ſhort, Animalcules abound in every part of the creation, 
and the very food we uſe is mixed and incorporated with the 
eggs laid by them. In the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, there 
are very ſurpriſing accounts of Animalcules found in various 
ſubſtances, and of different ſorts. 

Dr. Bonono has diſcovered Animalcules in the itch ; from 
whence he infers, that this contagious diſeaſe is no other thar. 
the continual biting of theſe Animalcules in the ſkin, by mean; 
of which, ſome portion of the ſerum ouſing out through the 
ſmall apertures of the cutis, little watery bladders are pro- 
duced, within which the inſet continuing to gnaw, the in- 
feed are obliged to ſcratch, and by that means increaſe the 
diforder. See Phil. Tranſ. abr. Vel. V. p. 199 

But as moſt diſcoveries in natural philoſophy have laid a foun- 
dation for the warm imaginations of ſome men to build a lame 
theory upon, to the great prejudice of real knowledge; ſo 
theſe relating to Animalcules have produced, however impro- 
perly, the moſt chimerical ſyſtems. 

Thus ſome have aſſerted, that the Animalcules, found in the 
male ſperm of animals, were the future animals in miniature, 
and that by theſe generation was performed. Others have at- 
tempted to prove, that all diſeaſes were produced by Animal- 
cules, not conſidering that thoſe, when found in the putrid {| 
parts of animals, were the effects, and not the cauſes of di- 
ſtempers. | 

A/NIMATED, ſomething inſpired with life, or that has a ſpi- 
rit, ſoul, &c. 

ANIMATED Needle, one touched with a load-ſtone, or anima- 
ted with the magnetic efflu via. 

ANIMATED Power, in mechanics, a man, or other animal, in 
oppoſition to an inanimated one, as that of ſprings, weights, 
Ke. 

ANIMATED Mercury, among the chemiſts, ſignifies a mercury 
which being joined with a perfect metal, it is reduced to a cet- 
tain ſpecies. Such a mercury is wanted by the ſpagiriſts to 
help them to the philoſopher's ſtone. 

Mr. Boyle calls that animated mercury, which, from ſome 
ſpirituous particles it is impregnated with, 1s rendered Capi 
ble of growing hot, when mingled with gold, BREA 

ANIME, or Gum Anime, in pharmacy, a gum, or white relia, 
chiefly brought from America. EO 
It flows from an inciſion made in a tree of a moderate bigne's, 
the leaves of which reſemble thoſe of the myrtle. 
The beſt gum Anime is white, dry, friable, clean, of a good 
ſmell, and ſoon conſumes, when thrown into the fire: It con- 
tains a great deal of oil, and eſſential ſalt. } 
It is proper to diſcuſs, ſoften, and diſſipate cold humours, 2 
is of uſe in the head-ach, and to ſtrengthen the brain. Lemer). 

ANIMELLXA, in anatomy, the glandules ſeated under the eats, 


ſalius. 


and all along under the lower jaw. Fc eh 
ANISCA/LPTOR, in anatomy. See LATI/SSIMUS 2 
ANISUM, in botany, an umbelliferous plant, common) 

led Ani ſe. 

It is a nl tender plant, producing one ſtalk, ſeldom 59 

ing above two feet high, whoſe lower leaves are whole, rou » 

and indented about the edges; but thoſe which grow UP” 


the ſtalk, are winged, and finely divided, of a pale green co- 


Our) 


Itipli- 


ANN 


tour. It flowers and ſeeds in uh, the root dying every year 
after it has yielded its ſeed. It is cultivated in Germany ; but 
the beſt ſeed, which is the only part uſed, comes from Spain. 
Aniſeed is carminative, expelling wind out of the ſtomach 
and bowels, both given at the mouth, and in clyſters. It is 
very uſeful againſt cold affections of the lungs, difficulty of 
breathing, and aſthma's. The oil, diſtilled from the ſeed, is 
uſed for the ſame purpoſes, and often applied outwardly in 
carminative and anodyne liniments, and particularly for the 
pleuriſy, and other pains in the ſide, Miller. 

ANNALS, or ANNA'LES (from annus, a year) a yearly chro- 
nological account of the remarkable events or tranſactions of 

te. 

= are divided, with regard to the difference betwecn 
Annals and hiſtory. Some ſay that hiſtory is properly a rela- 
tion of facts which the author was an eye-witneſs to; where- 
as Annals regard the tranſactions of others, and ſuch as the 


writer never ſaw. This opinion is founded on the derivation 


of the word hiſtory, which is from tree, to ſee. Tacitus 
ſeems to be of this opinion; for the firſt part of his work, 
which relates to former times, he calls Annals ; but the lat- 
ter, wherein he recites the tranſactions of his own times, he 
tiles hiſtory. Valerius Flaccus, however, is not ſatisfied with 
this diſtinction, as it is only founded on etymology. And 
Aulus Gellius is of opinion, that hiſtory and Annals only dif- 
fer from one another as the genus from the ſpecies. The 


ame author alſo obſerves, that, according to Sempronius A- 


ſellio, Annals are a bare relation of what paſſes each year ; 
whereas hiſtory relates not only the tranſactions themſelves, 
but alſo their cauſes, motives, and ſprings. 

ANNEA/LING. Sce NEALING. 

ANNIHILA/TION (from ad, to, and nihilum, nothing) the 
act of depriving a ſubſtance of its exiſtence, or reducing it to 
nothing. 

A/NNI Nubiles, in law, the marriageable age of a woman; 
which is at twelve years. 

A/NNNISEED. See ANISUM. 

ANNIVERSARY “, the annual return of any particular day. 


* The word is derived from arms, a year, and verto, to turn; 
becauſe it returns every year. 


NNO Demini, g. d. in the year of our Lord; a computation 
of time from the zra of our Saviour's incarnation. 

ANNOVSANCE, in law, a nuſance, or offence, either to a 
public or private place; as, the laying any thing that may 
breed infection, damage buildings, &c.—lt is alſo uſed to ſig- 
nify a writ brought for this tranſgreſſion. 

ANNUTA”TION (from ad, and nota, a remark) a commen- 
tary, or Criticiſm, on any Writing, in order to clear up the 
obſcure paſſages, and point out the true meaning of the au- 
thor; or draw ſome conſequence from it. 

ANNUAL (from ann, a year) yearly, or what returns 
every year. 

A: — þ Equation of the luminaries, in aſtronomy. See EQUA- 

ION. 

ANNUAL Leaves, ſuch as grow up in the ſpring, and perifh in 
the autumn, 

ANNUAL Plants, thoſe which die yearly ; or that appear in the 
ſpring, and decay in the autumn. 

ANNUE/NTES Meuſculi, in anatomy. See-RECTI interni mi- 


nere:. 


{NNUTY, a yearly revenue, paid either for a term of years, 
or for life. 
When Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, &c. are not 
pad as they become due, ſuch Annuities are ſaid to be in ar- 
rears; and, therefore, to find the value of an Annuity in ar- 
cars, we muſt calculate what all thoſe payments will amount 
to, allowing any rate of ſimple intereſt for their forbearance, 
tom the time each particular payment became due: In order to 
tir, put « = the Annuity, t = the time it has continued un- 
Pu, R S the ratio, or intereſt for 1 J. for 1 year, and 4 
e amount of the Annuity and its intereſt. 

47, It 4 = the firſt year's rent due with intereſt, R & will 

tac intereſt, and 2 « = the rent due at the end of the ſecond 

. And, conſequently, 2 Ru = the intereſt, and 3u= the 


* 


run 4x 


en due at the end of the third year; and 3 Ru = the inte- 
* and 4. = the rent due at the end of the fourth year: 
6 150N for any number of years. 
;*= 2, the ſum of all their rents and their intereſts, being 
darm 5 year®, From whence it follows, that Ru + 2 R 
NIR = A- tu. Heret= 5. Divide the equa- 
3 A—tu 
, and we have R 2 RT 3R + 4R= ——. 


15 1 
4.1 Of — — 
1971 


o nd the ſum of this progreſſion, put x R A＋ 2 R 

— 7 2 
K ＋4 R, &. Then + 2 + 3 + 4, &c. A 

Here * - _ 

OM m of the firſt and laſt terms is 4 + 1 S =t. 

„number of all the terms is 4 = ft — 1. Therefore 


N 


4 . 4 t * 
S the ſum of all the terms. That is, —— 


*$1Ce it is evident, that Ru ＋ 2 Ru 3Ru+4Ru+ | 


ANN 


. * R — 
* Hence T 'R = x Conſequently, — 


4 — 2 


2 5 | 
From this equation the following theorems are eaſily and na- 
turally deduced; 
THEOREM 1. erRu—tRu+2tu = 4. Or, ttu— tu 


2 2 
XR:+tum4, 5 a 
2 4 | 

THEOREM 2, TRE RE © u. THEOREM 3. 
2 A—2tu 

t — 1 
— : x. THEOREM 4. 

By the help of theſe four theorems; all queſtions of this na- 
ture may be eaſily ſolved. Thus, for example: 

Suppoſe 2501. yearly Annuity be forborn or unpaid ſeven 
years, what will it amount to in that time at fix per cent. for 
each payment as it becomes due ? 

Here u = 250; t =7, and R = o. ob, are given, to find 
A. Which is eaſily performed by Theorem 1. For, firſt 
250 X 7 = 1750 tu; and 1750 X75 = 12250 =ttu, 


Again, 12250 — 1750=10500=ttu—?u. And 92 


2 
X 0.06 = 315. Laſtly, 315 + 1759= A = 2065 l. the 
anſwer required. 
Having ſhewn the method of finding the value of Annuities in 
arrears, we ſhall proceed to explain the manner of finding the 
preſent worth of Annuities, computed at ſimple intereſt, 
'The whole buſineſs of purchaſing Annuities, or taking of lea- 

- fes, &c. for any aſſigned time, depends upon the true equating 
of the principal, or money laid out on the purchaſe, with the 
Annuity or yearly rent, by allowing, the ſame rate of intereſt 
to both parties; which may be eaſily performed by carefully 
attending to what has been already ſaid. For example, What 
is 75 J. yearly rent, to continue nine years, worth in ready 
money, at 6 per cent. per annum {imple intereſt ? 

Firſt by theorem 1. find what the propoſed yearly rent would 
amount to, if it were forborn ꝙ years at 6 per cent. which by 
the ſaid theorem will amount to 837 = A. 
Then find what principal being put out to intereſt, for the 
ſame time, and at the ſame rate, will amount to 837 J. = A, 
Sce INTEREST /imple. | 
Thus f R= . 5A =qX 0.06. tR+1= 1.54, by which 
divide 837, and we have 543.5064 = 5431. 105. 1 d. 2, the 
233 worth of the Annuity required. 

or the method of computing Annuities by compound intereſt, 
and alſo how to find the value of Annuities on lives, fee IN T E-· 
REST compound. 

ANNULA RIS“, Cartilago, in anatomy, the ring: like cartilage 
or griſtle at the head of the larynx. See CRICOUDES. 

* The word is derived from annulus, a ring; becauſe of its ſhape. 
ANNULARI1S Digitus, the ring finger, or fourth finger of the hand. 
ANNULAR1S Vena, the vein between the ring finger and the lit- 

tle finger. | 

AxNULARIS Preceſſus, a proceſs of the medulla oblongata. See 
MEDULLA oblongata. 

A'NNULET, a little ring, in heraldry, a mark of diſtinction 
which the fifth brother of a family ought to bear in his coat of 
arms. 

A/NNULETS, in architecture, are ſmall members, under the 
quarter round, in the Doric capital: As cc, plate IV. fig. 18. 

ANXNULETS alſo ſignify narrow flat mouldings, which are com- 
mon to various places in the columns, as in the baſes, capi- 
tals, &c. 


—R, L —— x = 24 _ 
irn Then 1 


This is the ſame member which M. Mauclere, from Vitruvius, 


calls a Fillet ; Palladio a Liſte] or Cincture; and M. Brown, 
from Scamozzi, a Supercilium, Liſt, Tinea, Eye-brow, 
Square, and Rabbit. 

ANNU/LLING *, the act of repealing or aboliſhing any act, 
ſentence, &c. | 5 


— 


* The word is formed from the French 8 to aboliſh, or 
repeal, 


ANNUNCIA/DA, or ANNUNCIATE, a military order inſtituted 
by Amadeus, duke of Savoy, inthe year 1355, or, according 
to Juſtinian, in 1360. 

It was originally ſtiled the order of the true lover's knot, in 
commemoration of a bracelet of hair which the founder receiv- 
ed as a preſent from a lady. But Amadeus VIII, being cho- 
ſen pope by the council of Baſil, under the name of Felix V, 
changed its name into that of Annunciate. 
The collar of the order, wore at preſent on high days, is com- 
poſed of two branches of gold faſtened together, and fifteen red 
and white roſes, repreſenting the fifteen joys'of the bleſſed vir- 


gin. The figure of the annunciation is hung to the order by two | 


Savoy knots. See plate IX. fig. 2. 

ANNUNCIA/TION ®, a feſtival celebrated on the 25th of 
March, in memory of the tidings brought by the angel Gabriel 
to the virgin Mary, relating to the incarnation of Chriſt, 

* The word is derived from the Latin ad and nuncio, to report, 
or declare, | 3 
AN NC- 
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ANNULUS, a Ring, See RING. 
A'NODYNES “, in phyſic, medicines which procure ſleep, and 
eaſe from pain. | 


* The word is derived from « neg. and d, pain. 


Among the principal of Anodyne medicines, are all the medi- 
cinal preparations of the poppy, eſpecially opium, which the an- 
cients called the tears of the poppy, or meconium, and is an 
extract of the poppy procured by boiling. 

Anodynes are, in ſome caſes, of the greateſt uſe, but they 
ſhould always be adminiftered with prudence and judgment. 
Hoffman ſays, that ſleep and Anodyne medicines quench thirſt ; 
becauſe they remove the ſtricture from the glands, and relax 
the ducts of the fauces, by which means a more plentiful affu- 
ſion of moiſture is procured to them. 

But Anodynes, in a more lax ſenſe, may ſignify all remedies 
which relieve pain. Thus a lancet may, not improperly, be 
faid to be an Anodyne ; becauſe, by evacuating a part of the 
blood, it mitigates inflammatory pains. Thus all relaxing re- 
medies, diluters, and medicines which by any means deſtroy 
acrimony, or expel wind, are, in their effects, Anodynes, 
when properly applied. 

ANOMALFSTICAL Year, the periodical time which the earth 
takes up in revolving round her orbit; whence it is alſo called 
and periodical year. 

The Anomaliſtical * conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, ꝙ mi- 
nutes, and 14 ſeconds ; which is ſomething more than the tro- 
pical year. This difference is occaſioned by the preceſſion of 


the equinoxes. 


ANO'MALOUS (from &« priv. and 4«2%%;, equal) unequal, or | 


irregular. 

AxoMALous Pulſe, among phyſicians, is that which gives ſome- 
times a ſtronger, and ſometimes a weaker ſtroke. 

ANOMALOUS Ports, in gramimar, are thoſe whoſe conjugations 
are irregular, or not formed according to the general rules ob- 
ſerved by others. 

ANO”MALY mean or ſimple, in the old aſtronomy, is the diſ- 
tance of a planet from the line of the apſis, according to mean 
motion. 

Thus let ESD (plate IX. fig. 5.) be the ſun's orbit, AM NB 
the ecliptic, the earth at I, and the ſun at 8, and A B, the 
line of the nodes; then is the angle ATM, or the arch AM, 


the ſun's mean Anomaly. This is what Ptolemy calls the angle 


4 the mean motion, 

But in the new aſtronomy, where a planet, as P (plate IX. 

fig. 6.) deſcribes an ellipſis APBA about the ſun, fituated in 
the focus 8, it is the arch, angle, or trilineal area A SP, con- 
tained under the line of the apſis AB and the line SP, drawn 
to P the planet's place, which is proportional to the time. 
Drawing the perpendicular Q PH, through P, the planet's 
place, and SF perpendicular to the radius QC continued; 
the mean Anomaly may be repreſented by the trilineal circular 
area AQS, or by the arch AQ+8$SF. 
This trilineal area, or mean Anomaly, is always proportional 
to the mean motion of the revolving body; ſo that, if the car- 
rying ray SP deſcribe the whole elliptic area in 365 days, 5 
h. 48 m. 57 ſec. the ſame ray will deſcribe an area, as ASP, 
in one day, or 24 hours, equalto 59. 08. 19”, ſuch parts as 
the whole elliptic area is 360 deg. and fo proportional for a 
greater or leſſer ſpace of time. 

ANOMALY exeentric, or of the center, is the arch AQ {plate IX. 

Fg. 6.) of the excentric circle AQ, and the right-line Q, 

drawn from the center of the planet P, perpendicular to the 
line of the aplis. 

True or co-equate ANOMALY, is the diſtance of the ſun from his 
apogeum, or of a planet from its aphelium, where it is ſeen 
from the ſun ; that is, it is the angle ASP at the ſun, which 
the planet's diſtance from the Aphelium A appears under. 

It is a difficult, and at the ſame time a very uſeful problem to 
find directly the true Anomaly from the mean one given; or, 
which is the fame thing, to find the poſition of a right-line 8 
P, paſſing through one of the focus's S of a given ellipſis, 
which ſhall cut eft an area PS A, by its motion, being to the 
area of the whole ellipſis in a given ratio, viz. in the ratio of 
the periodic time of a planet deſcribing the ellipſis to another 
given time ; which being found, the point P, or place of the 
planet Pat that time, will be had. 

There are ſeveral methods of ſolving this uſeful problem, 
which was firſt propoſed by the learned Kepler, though he was 
never maſter of a direct method of ſolving it; but we ſhall 
make utc of that given by Sir Iſaac Newton in his Phil. Nat. 


Princip. Hathemat. it being eaſy to be underſtood, and very 


ready in practice. 

Let AT P plate IX. fig. 7) repreſent a part of the carth's orb, 
AQN Pthecircumſcribing circle, C the center, and S the ſun 
placed in one of the foci ; then will CS be the excentricity. 
Ihrough T, the place of the earth, let TH be drawn perpendi- 
cular to the axis AP, meeting with the circle in the point Q; 
then will the arca of the trilineal ſpace ASQ be to the area 
of the whole circle, as the time in which the moving ray de- 
ſcribed the ſpace ASQ, to the whole pexiadieal time. 

Fiom Q through the center C draw the line QC, and from S 
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the ſun let fall the perpendicular SF, upon QC produced 
if needful, to F; then, if the arch of the circle A N be taken 
proportional to the time that the earth deſcribes the ſpace A 
5 I ſay that the right- line 8 F will be equal to the arch 


For the area of the ſector is equal to half QC multiplied into 
AQ, and the area of the triangle SQ C is equal to half QC 
multiplied into 8 F; but the triangle SQ C-þ the ſector c 
Qs is equal to the trilineal ſpace ASQ, wherefore the are; 
ASQcis equal to half QCXAQ +; QCXSEF; but, be- 
cauſe half QC is a conſtant quantity, the area ASQ will be 
always proportional to the arch A Q + the right-line 8 F 
when the earth deſcends from the aphelion to the peribelion. 
or while ſhe is moving through the firſt ſemicircle of Anomal;. 
but while ſhe is aſcending from the perihelion to the aphelion, 
or while ſhe is moving through the ſecond ſemicircle of 3 
maly, the area P Sq is equal to the ſector PCg—the trian- 
gle CS g, and conſequently the area P'S ꝗ will be proportional to 
the arch Pq - the right-line Sf; wherefore, if we take the 
arch AN or Pu proportional to the time, AQ S F will be 
equal to A N, and P —Sf will be equal to P; for then AN 
and P will be to the whole periodical time, as the ſpaces a 
S Qand PSgq are to the whole area, and conſequently propor- 
tional to the time. 

Hence, if the arch AQ be known, the arch QN equal to the 
right-line C F may be readily found, and conſequently the 
arch AN, which is ever proportional to the time, and equal to 
the mean Anomaly ; and hence, the Anomaly of the excentric 
being known, we are taught a direct way of finding out the 
correſpondent mean Anomaly. 

As the circumference of every circle is to its diameter, as 
31415926535 ＋to; I therefore, if 360 be divided by6.283185, 
the quotient 57. 29578 will be the length of an arch of the 
circumference of a circle equal to the radius, expreſſed in de- 
grees and decimal parts of a degree: let Q be to SC, as the 
number 57.29578 to a fourth number; this will give us the 
length of an arch equal to S C, the excentricity in degrees and 
decimal parts, and let this arch be called B; and becauſe SC is to 
SF, as the radius to the fine of the angle SCF, or ACQ, fois 
the arch B to a fourth proportional; and this will give us an 
arch of the 7471 equal to the right - line SF; and, becauſe 
SF is equal to N, we ſhall have an arch A N proportional 
to the time equal to the mean Anomaly. 

The excentricity of the earth is 1692 ſuch parts as the mean 
diſtance is 100000 3 whence to find the length of SC in ſuch 
parts, as the whole circumference is 360, it will be, 

As the mean diſtance 10000 — — $5.0000000 


To the excentricity 1692 =——— 


3-2284004 


So is 57.29578 +) the length of the radius — 1.7581226 


To the length of an arch equal to SC. 9694447 9.9865239 
And becauſe the radius is equal to 10.0000000, if to the 
logarithmic fine of any Anomaly of the excentric be added 
the conſtant logarithm of B, equal to 9.9865230, we ſhall 
have the logarithm of the correſpondent mean Anomaly; ſo 
that, ifit were required to find the mean Anomaly, the Anoma- 
ly of the excentric being 29 deg. 31 min. 20 ſec. to the loga- 
rithm ſine of 29 deg. 31 min. 20 ſec. 9.6925620 add the 
conftant logarithm of B 9.9865230, and the ſum 9.6791594 
will be the logarithm of .477705 equal to 28 min. 39 ſec. 45 
thirds, or 28 min. 40 ſec. which therefore added to 29 deg. 
31 min. oo ſec. the Anomaly of the excentric, will give 30 
deg. oo min. oo ſec. for the competent mean Anomaly: and 


hence we are taught an eaſier and ſhorter way, than that 


which Kepler has given, to find the competent mean Anomaly 
from the direct method of finding the Anomaly of the excen- 
tric, and hence the co-equate or true Anomaly, from any 
given mean Anomaly. ö 


For becauſe the arch AN ( fig. 8.) which is equal to AQ+ 


QN, is ever equal to the mean Anomaly, and conſtantly pro- 
portional to the true, if at any time thearch AN and the area 
ASQ are each proportional to the time, and N be taken e- 
qual to SF, the point P will fall upon the point Q but if my 
area ASQ be not exactly proportionable to the time, the point 

will fall either above or below the point Q, according as the ares 
ASQ iz bigger or leſſer than the truth; let the true aeathetefo“ 
be ASg, and upon C q let fall the perpendicular S E, which 9) 
whathas been already ſhewnisequalto N g, and therefore 8 N 
SF or SF E, that is, nearly the line LE is equal to 9 P= 
Q P—Q g or Q-; now, when the Angle QC 9 1s yer 
ſmall, the arch Q q will differ but little from a ſtraight = 
and conſequently we ſhall have CE: CQ: L E : D 0 
is, becauſe CE is nearly equal to g P=P PQ, CE: $ 
PQ—Q 7: Qg; wherefore CE+Cg: Cf: (PQ=Q#7 
Qq9=) QP:Qg ; and after the ſame way, when od Jt a 
than a quadrant, Cq—CE : C:: QP : Qg but, When 5 
earth is near the aphelion or perihelion, C E will be oy 
equal to C'S, and CQ CE nearly equal to C5, and oo c 
fore QP: Q:: AS: A C, when the arch A is leſs ” 
quadrant but, when P is lefs than a quadrant, 5 * 
SB: S C. makes CS: C Q:: R, the radius, to à lin *. 
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then CSXL = QR. C= Lb let rad. : 


' co-fine ACQ as SC: CForCE nearly; then R X CE 
do- ne AC QX S C, and CE — QA 
OTE. 


whence we have, by ſubſtitution, as QP: Q:: 
ACQ+CS L _CSxL 3 
= com R ==" en ee and by dividing 


the ſecond and third terms by <2 we ſhall have QP : Qg : 


L co-fine of AC L, when AQ. isleſs than a quadrant; 
but, if it be greater than a quadrant, QP: Q 9g: : L—co-fine 
ACQ: L; ſo that, if the arch AQ or Anomaly of the excen- 
tric be aſſumed bigger or leſs than the truth, we ſhall find the 
arch Q q, which being added to, orſſubtracted from AQ, ac- 
cording as the caſe happens, will give us an area ASQ nearly 
proportional to the time; and if inſtead of AQ we take A g, and 
roceed after the ſame manner, we ſhall have a new Q, and 
conſequently another A Q, nearer to the truth than the for- 
mer ; and - this means we ſhall conſtantly approach to the 
true arch, till the difference be leſs than any given quantity. 
Let it therefore be required to find the co-equate Anomaly and 
proſthaphzrefis, the mean Anomaly being ſuppoſed one degree. 
Take A Q the Anomaly of the excentric equal to 58 min. 00 
ſec. equal to .966666, &c. then to 8.2271335, the logarithm 
ſine of 58 min. oo ſec. add 9.9865230, the conſtant logarithm 
of C'S, in ſuch parts as the circumference is 360 degrees, 
and the natural number .01635523, anſwering to their ſum 
$.2136565, will be equal to NP); this therefore, taken from 
the mean Anomaly AN equal to 1.0000007, will leave AP 
equal to 0.98 364477, from which therefore taking away AQ. 
aſſumed equal to. 9666666, &c. becauſe the point P falls below 
the point Q, and the remainder 0.01697811 will be equal to 
PQ; wherefore ſay, as L + co-fine of ACQ to L, that is, 
25 60.1015126 to 59.101655, ſo is Þ Qequalto 0.01697811, 
to Q q equal to 0.0166955, which being therefore added to 
AQ equal to 9.66666, &c. will give A q equal to.98336216 
equal to o deg, 59 min. oo ſec. oa thirds, for the true Anoma- 
ly of the excentric, or true length of the arch AQ. 
The excellency of this method will better appear by aſſuming 
the Anomaly for the excentric different from what it was be- 
fore, and wide from the truth; whereby the reader will readily 
ſee that, by applying the proper correction, the arch AQ firſt 
aſſumcd will conſtantly give the truth, till the difference be- 
come inſenſible. | 
Let us now aſſume the Anomaly of the excentric AQ in the 
former example, where the mean Anomaly was given 1 deg. 
co min. co ſec. equal to 60 min. oo ſec. equal to 8.333333, 
c. decimal parts; then to the logarithmic fine of 50 min. o ec. 
equal to 8.1626808 add the conſtant logarithm of C 5 equal 
to 9.98652 30, the ſum 8. 1492038, the logarithm of. 140995, 
will be the length of NP; this therefore, taken from AN 
equal to 1.0000000, will leave 0.9359005 for the length of 
AP; from which taking away A Q <qual to .8333336, we 
ſhall have 0.1525672 for the arch PQ; wheretore as 
1.7783856 the logarithm of 65.1015492 to 1.7715955 the 
conſtant logarithm of 59. 101655, fo is 9.1824612 the la- 
gxrithm of QP, equal to . 1525572, to 9.1761711 the 
logarithm of 150027, the length of the arch Q g ; this there- 
. fore added to 8.333333,.the length of the arch A 4, will give 
.q333609, equal to oo deg. 59 min. oo ſec. o thirds for the 
length of the arch A , the true Anomaly of the excentric dif- 
ferent from the Anomaly of the excentric found by the former 
calculation but 4 thirds of a degree. 
The Anomaly of the excentric being thus determined to be © 
deg. 59 min. oo ſec. the true or co-equate Anomaly will be 
found to be 58 min. oi ſec. and conſequently the equation 
or proſthe phæreſis is oo deg. OI min. 59 ſec. 
ct us now ſuppoſe the mean Anomaly AN to be 2 deg. 0 
min. og ſec. and take AQ equal to 1 deg. 58 min. oo ſec. 
than to its logarithmic ſine $.5355228 add the conſtant lo- 
guithm of CS equal to 9.9865230, the ſum 8.5220458 
will be the logarithm of N P, equal t00.0332695 3 this taken 
tom AN = 2.0000000 will leave 1.99667 305 for the length 
ef APH; whence Q; will be found to be c.00006, and con- 
ſequently the Anomaly of the excentric will be 1 deg. 58 min, 
co ſec. 12 wirds; hence the true or co-cquate Anomaly will 
be found to be 01 deg. 56 min. oi ſec. *, and conſequently the 
cquat on or proſthaphæreſis co deg. 3 min. 58 ſec. 3. 
Again, it we take the mean Anomaly AN equal to o3 deg. 
© min, og ſec. and A Q equal to 2 deg. 57 min. oo ſec. we 
_ and NP equal to o. 8498920, AP equal to 2.959108, 
Qy equal to 0.0001, and conſequently the Anomaly of the 
| "centric will be found to be o deg. 57 min. a1 ſec. whence 
= *7L2 ar CO-equate Anomaly will be found to be 02 deg. 54 
* x, ſec. and Rar White the equation or proſthaphære- 
eg. ©5 min. 58 ſec. 
ang alter the ſame manner may the co-equate Anomaly and 
1, pur be found to any degree of mean Anomaly. 
e e un grammar, ſignifies an irregularity in the accidents 
n hereby it deviates from the common rules which 
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cr words of the fame kind. 


ANTHC/LOGY (from 445, a flower, 


ANT 


ANO/NYMOUS (from « neg. and % 
without a name. 
A*'NOREXY (from a neg. and 7g, appetite) 


want of appetite, or loathing of food. 

ANS , or Axses, the — ends 
called, becauſe they 
of the planet. 


The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies handles. 
A*NTA, in architecture, is a term uſed by M. Le Clere to ſig- 
nify a kind of ſhaft of a pilaſter without either baſe, capital, or 
moulding. 


ANTA, among the ancient architects, ſignified a pilaſter placed 
at the corners of temples, 


ANTA'*GONIST*, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies an adverſary or 
opponent. 


The word is derived from , againſt, and ayws.tu, to ſtruggle. 


Ax TAO Muſcles, are thoſe whoſe action is oppoſite to 
others ; for inſtance, the muſculus abduQor, and the muſculus 
adductor brachii, are Antagoniſts to each other. =” 74 

ANTANA'CALSIS®, a figure in rhetoric, wherein the ſame 
word is repeated, but taken in a different ſenſe. 

The word is derived from the Greek , and 4421, to ſtrike 
againſt, or reflect. 

ANTANAGO'GE *, a figure in rhetoric, wherein, when the 


accuſation of the adverſary is unanſwerable, we load him with 
the ſame crimes, 


ha, a name) nameleſs, op 


inappetency, 2 


| of Saturn's ring; ſo 
ſometimes appear like handles to the body 


The word is derived from a, and , to take away. 
AN TAPHRODVUSIAC®*, in medicine, antivenereal, anepithet 
applied to ſuch medicines as extinguiſh venereal deſires, or are 
good againſt the venercal diſeaſe. / 
* The word is compounded of «er, againſt, and Ag, Venus. 
ANTARCTIC * Pole, in aſtronomy, the ſouthpole, or that 


point in the heavens, which the ſouth-end of the earth's axis 
points to. 


(21 


The word is formed from the Greek am, oppoſite, and &., 
a bear; becanſe the conſtellations called the great and little 
Bear, are ſituated near the north pole. | 


ANTARCTIC Pole, in geography, ſignifies the ſouthern extremi- 
ty of the earth's axis. 
ANTARTI1C Circle, a l:fler circle of the ſphere, 23*. 307 diſtant 
from the ſouth pole, and parallel to the equinoctial. 
ANT”ARES, in aftronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation Scorpio, generally called the Scorpion's heart. 
The latitude of this ſtar is 4*. 317. 26” S. and its longitude 
5. 24%. 04”, of Sagittarius, according to Mr. Flamitecd's 
catalogue, . 
ANTECEDENT (from ante, before, and cedo, to go) ſome- 
thing that precedes, or goes before another, either with reſpect 
to time or place, 
ANTECEDENT of a ratis, in mathematics, is the firſt term, or 
that which is compared to the other. 'T hus if the ratio be 
x: ; x15 the Antecedent., | 
ANTECEDENT, in logic, is the firſt of the two propoſitions of 
an Enthymeme, the latter being called the conſequent. 
ANTECEDENT Signs, among phylicians, are ſuch as are obſerv- 
ed before a diſcaſe, as a bad diſpoſition of the bloud, &c. 
ANTECEDE/NTIA, or in Antecedentia. A planet, comet, or 
point of the heavens is ſaid to be in Antecedentia, when its 
motion is contrary to the order of the ſigns; as from Taurus 
to Aries, &c. | 
A'NTECHAMBER, or Antichamber, an outer chamber, or 
that immediately before the principal chamber of an apartment, 
where ſtrangers, &c. wait till the perſon they deſire to ſpeak 
with be at leiſure. 
ANTEDILU/VIAN +, or AxTIDILUVIAN, ſomething that 
ſubſiſted before the deluge. 


* Thewordis compounded of ante, before, and di/uwium, a deluge. 


ANTESTATURE, in fortification, ſignifies a ſmall intrench- 


ment of palliſadoes, or ſacks of earth, erected in haſte, in or- 
der to diſpute with the enemy the remainder of a piece of 
ground, part of which has been already taken. 


ANTHELIX *, in anatomy, the inward protuberance of the 


external car, within the helix. See HE/LIX, and EAR. 


* The word iz derived from am, and Tait, the helix; becaule it 
is oppoſite to the helix. : 


ANTHELMINTHECA “*, or ANTHELMINTHICS, in phy- 


ſic, remedies againſt worms. 
* The word is derived from dn, again, and Dy; a worm. 


ANTHEM, a church ſong ſung alternately by two oppoſite 


choirs. 


A'NTHERA. (from 4e, a flower) in botany, ſgnifies the ſum- 


mits, or little heads, in the middle of the flower, ſupported 
by the ſtamina ; but properly thoſe of roſcs, 


ANTHESPHORUVA *, among the ancients, a feaſt celebrated in 


Sicily, ſo called in honour of Proſerpine; or, according to 
Feſtus, becauſe they carried cats of corn to the temples. 
The word is derived from 4.0 D., a Her, and pie, to carry 
7 1 8 4 , fn P 
648 3% / 725 ++ diſcoutſ.) 
a treatiſe of flowers. ; 
A'NTHO- 
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ANTHONY Knights of St. Anthony, an order eſtabliſhed, 
by Albert of Bavaria, in the year 1382, on his reſolving on a 
war againſt the Turks. | 
The enſign of this order was a golden collar wrought after the 
faſhion of a hermit's girdle, to which hung a walking-ſtick, 
and a little golden bell. See plate. IX. fig. 3. 

ANTHO RA, in botany, a ſpecies of Aconite, called by Caſp. 
Bauhine Aconitum ſalutiferum. See ACONITE. 

A'NTHOS, %,, properly any flower in general, but it is ge- 
nerally uſed to ſignify flowers of roſemary ; and ſometimes the 
plant itſelf, though very improperly. 

ANTHRAX (aaf, a coal) a-ſcab or blotch made by a corro- 
ſive humour, which, as it were, burns the ſkin, and occaſions 
a ſharp pricking pain. 

ANTHROPO/LOGY ®*, a treatiſe upon man, or human na- 
ture, both with regard to his mortal and ſpiritual part. 

* The word is derived from avlpure-, a man, and , a diſ- 
courſe, 

ANTHRO/POMANCY (from dee, a man, and Haie di- 
vination) a ſpecies of divination performed by inſpecting the 
viſcera of a deceaſed perſon. 

ANTHOPO/PHAGI, cannibals, or thoſe who fed on human 
fleſh. 

A'NTI, am, a Greek prepoſition, fignifying contrary, or op- 
poſite, and is often uſed in compoſition. with ſeveral Engliſh 
words, giving them a contrary ſenſe to what they had before. 
As, Anti-venereals, &c. | | 7 
It alſo ſometimes ſignifies before, as Antichamber ; but then 
it is derived from the Latin prepoſition ante, before. 

AxT1, is likewiſe a name given to ſome pieces written in anſwer 
to others, whoſe names are annexed to the Anti — Thus the 
pieces written by Cæſar, in anſwer to the objections made 
againſt him by Cato, are called Anti-Catones. 

AN TVADES, the tonſils, It ſometimes ſignifies the tonſils, 
when inflamed. | 

ANTIBA'CCHIUS, in ancient poetry, ſignifies a foot conſiſt- 
ing of three ſyllables, the two firſt whereof are long, and the 
laſt ſhort; ſo called from being oppoſite to the Bacchius, 

ANTICA/RDIUM, in anatomy. See SCROBICULUM Cordis. 

A'NTI-CHRIST, or ANTE-CHRIST, a tyrant who is to pre- 
cede the ſecond coming of our Saviour, and reign upon earth 
towards the final diſſolution of things, for the ultimate proof 


of the ele, and to give a ſhining inſtance of the divine ven- 


geance before the laſt judgment. 
ANTICTHONES®, in geography, the ſame as ANTI“ 
PODES, which ſee. 
* The word is derived from am, oppoſite, and x», earth, 


ANTICHTHOXNES was alſo uſed by the ancients to ſignify thoſe 
who inhabited the oppoſite hemiſphere ; that is, lived on the 
contrary ſide of the equator, 

A'NTICOR *®, in farriery, a dangerous diſeaſe in horſes, pro- 
ceeding from a fulneſs or inflammatiomof the blood, occaſi- 
oned by high feeding without exerciſe, or by over-hard rid- 
ing. In this diſeaſe the corrupt and inflamed blood raifes 
a ſwelling in the middle of the breaſt, juſt againſt the heart. 


@ 200 word is compounded of the Latin ante, about, and cor, the 
cart. 

This diſeaſe is nearly the ſame as the angina or quinſey in hu- 
man bodies ; and thcrefore, upon the firſt appearance of the 
ſwelling, a large quantity of blood ſhould be taken from the 
palate veins, or, if they lie hid, from both ſides of the neck. 
Then give him the drink diapente, with beer or ale, adding 
ther2to one ounce of brown ſugar-candy, and half an ounce 
of London treacle. Anoint the ſwelling every day with a 
mixture of baſilicon and hog's lard ; and, when the ſwelling 
is ſoft, let out the pus or matter, waſhing it with copperas 
water; then heal the fore in the common manner. 

ANTIDA/CTYLUS, in poetry, a foot conſiſting of three ſylla- 
bles, whereof the two firſt are ſhort, and the laſt long; fo cal- 
led from its being the reverſe of a dacty). | 

ANTIDILU/VIAN. Sce AN TEDILU/VIAN. 

A'NTIDOTE (from am, againſt, and 9:3»w, to give) in phy- 
ſic, a medicine given to expel, or prevent the miſchiefs of poi- 
ſon, &c. 

A'NTIENT. See A*NCIENT. 

AN TIHE/CTICUM Peter:ii, the name of a powerful chemical 
medicine invented by Poterius. | 

A'NTELO/GARITHMS, or AxT1-10GARITHMIC Canon, 

a table of logarithms ſhewing the natural numbers anſwering 
to every logarithm ; whence the numbers anſwering to any 
logarithm may be found, with the ſame eaſe as we find the 
logarithm to any number in the logarithmic canon. 
The ingenious Mr. Dodſon has lately obliged the world with 
an Anti-logarithmic canon, which has long been wiſhed for 
by the mathematicians, and which has rendered the logarith- 
m.c tables complete.— For the method of conſtructing an Anti- 
logarithmic canon, ſee LC/GARITHMS. 

ANTVUVLOGY (from am. againſt, and »y-, to ſpeak) contradic- 
tion, as when two paſſages, in the ſame author, contradict 
each other, 

AN TIMO'NIAL, in pharmacy, medicincs prepared from an- 


ANT 


timony, or whoſe principal ingredient, or baſis, is antimony, 


, 
A'NTIMONY, ANnTI1MONIUM, a kind of mineral ſubſtane 


compoſed of metallic particles combined with a ſulphureg,? 
and ſtony ſubſtance. | 

Ores of Antimony are found in many countries, and very plen- 
tifully in ſeveral parts of France. The glebes of Antimon 
are dug out of the earth, mixed with a ſtony matter, and the 
pure mineral or metal is ſeparated by breaking the glebe into 
ſmall pieces, and afterwards treating it in the ſame manner 33 
in refining other imperfect metals. | 
Nothing is more common than to obſerve, as it were, long and 
ſhining needles on the ſurface of broken Antimony ; and that 
on which they are moſt diſtin and viſible, is eſteemed the 
beſt. Sometimes theſe ſtreaks are ranged with ſo much orde; 
and branch out with ſo much regularity in certain direQions. 
that even thoſe that have daily opportunities of obſerving this 
phænomenon, cannot help being ſtruck with its beauty. The 
tigures of the conſtituent molecules of this mineral may, py. 
ſibly, contribute ſomething to the formation of thoſe needles - 
but the texture and configuration of the conſtituent parts will 
not alone account for the diſpoſition of theſe ftreaks, and their 
arrangement with regard to each other; fince upon breaking 
different lumps of the ſame Antimony, and of the ſane ſhape, 
we often obſerve quite different arrangements of theſe ſtrcaks © 
of needles. Let us take, for inſtance, equal maſſes of Anti- 
_—_— of a regular conical figure, becauſe this mineral is ge- 
nerally melted in a ſpecies of crucibles which reſemble a fun- 
nel, or an inverted cone. Let ſeveral of theſe conical mul: 
be broken, each into ſeveral parts; and we ſhall find the 
needles of the ſame cone diſpoſed in different directions, ard 
varying in each different piece. In one of theſe maſſes, ficm 
a certain height, we may obſerve all the needles directed to 
the point of the cone ; a little higher, the needles ſhall be 
horizontal, or nearly perpendicular to the former ; above 
theſe we ſhall obſerve others which ſhall ſometimes be all di- 
rected to ſome point of the baſe of the cone, and ſometimes 
divide themſelves into cones, which ſhall have different ſum- 
mits. In another of theſe maſſes, we ſhall not find the necd!:s 
diſpoſed in a horizontal direction, but running into conical 
parcels, in directions quite the reverſe of each other; that is, 
one conical parcel ſhall have its ſummit pointed to the apex of the 
cone, and that of the other ſhall be directed to the baſe. In ſome 
lumps we ſhall perceive needles every-where, in others we 
ſhall diſcover none at all. Often theſe needles appear in one part 
of the lump, when no ſuch thing is to be ſeen in the reſt Very 
commonly we ſee them diſpoſed in parcels of a conical figute, 
whatever the external form and ſhape of the lump is ; for the 
internal cones have no dependence upon the external conical 
form of the common maſs. Sometimes the needles are diſ- 
poſed along the ſides of the cone, and their direction ſeems 
to follow the ſides of the veſſel in which they become fixed. 
Notwithſtanding theſe varieties, the cauſe which contributes 
to the production and arrangement of theſe needles, is man- 
feſt; and, however little we may advert to it, ſeems to be 
owing to nothing elſe but that refrigeration, by means cf 
which the mineral ſubſtance is changed from a fluid into a ſolid 
ſtate, It is to this refrigeration, and its progreſs, that the 
needles of Antimony owe their production and direction: Any 
ſubſtance, whoſe fluidity depends only on the groſs particles 
of the fire, which ſeparate and agitate its conſtituent mole- 
cules, reſumes its former ſolidity, when it is left to itſelf, and 
when the particles of the fire are diſſipated : Now theſe can- 
not poſlibly be diſſipated but ſucceſſively, and in a certain orcer, 
which is generally ſuch, that thoſe parts of the melted ſub- 
ſtance, which are either next to the ſides or the mouth of the 
crucible, fuſt aſſume a conſiſtence ; then the molecules next 
to theſe become fixed, and fo on till the whole maſs loſes its 
Auidity : Now each fixed molecule applies itſelf ſo much the 
more effectually and neceſſarily to that which is contiguous, 
as the contact of each fixed molecule, with that which is con- 
tiguous, contributes not a little to fix it, and deprive it 0 
motion. | 
Molecules, ſucccffively added to each other, form 2 kind of f- 
bres, threads, or needles, the directions of which ſhew the 
particular order in which the refrigeration has been carried 
on. If the crucible was of the ſhape of a hollow bow! ; ius 
ſides were, every- where, equally thick, equally warm, of the 
ſame conſiſtence, and equally ated upon by an air equal 
cold; and if the melted ſubſtance was of the ſame union 
nature in all its parts, all the needles, or fibres, would be F 
many rays terminating in the center of the bowl. If = gt 
ſtance was ſuch, that its fixed particles were almoſt all © : 
length, we ſhould find, alſo, concentrical beds of neecics, 
formed by parcels of each ray, and lying at an equal diftance 
from the center. 

But as ſo many remarkable circumſtances do by no means 0. 
cur in the ordinary refrigeration of Antimony ; netner 3 | 
poſible they ſhould : Hence the regularities we Dave 1 
ſpeaking of, muſt neceſſarily ariſe, Rcamur. Mem. de I A666: 
Rey. 1724. ; 
A great many excellent medicines are furniſhed by t op 


ral to the practice of phyſic. Hence it has become 2 3 0 


18 mine- 


ANT 


bject, ſo that many volumes have been written con- 
22 The empirics Ss moſt of their boaſted ſecrets 
2 this mineral, as is evident from the irregularity of their 
rations; for antimonial remedies have this peculiar proper- 
ty, that they will, ſometimes, operate with great violence; 
£4 ſometimes, even in the ſame doſe, and ſame perſon, with- 
out any apparent alteration of circumſtances; ſhall have no 
viſible operation. 2, 
The moſt common preparations of Antimony are, the liver 
of Antimony, crocus metallorum, emetic tartar, glaſs of An- 
timony, and the flowers, butter, and cinnabar of Antimony ; 
the powder of algaroth ; the univerſal panacea, bezoar mine- 
ral; diaphoretic antimony; kermes minerale, &c. See each 
under its proper word, 3 
Beſides the medicinal uſes of Antimony, it is employed by ſe- 
veral artificers to give the ſilver ſound to tin, in caſting bells, 
making metalline ſpecula, and types for printing, &c. Itis al- 
ſo uſed by goldſmiths in refining gold; for when melted with 
that metal, it deſtroys all other metals that can be mixed with 
it, ſilver itſelf not excepted, and turns them into droſs. See 


REFI/NING. 


A/NTINOMY (from am, againſt, and ., a law) a contra- | 


dition between two laws, or between two paſſages of the 
law. 

ANTIPATHY *, a kind of occult quality, oppoſite to ſympa- 
thy, when there is a natural, but unaccountable hatred or a- 
verſion between two things, which endeavour to remove or 
deſtroy each other. 

* The word is derived from the Greek am, againſt, and abe, 
afteQtion. 
The ancients endeavoured to account for ſeveral natural phæ- 
nomena by means of Antipathy, which they imputed te cer- 
tain occult qualities inherent in the bodies themſelves. But the 
moderns uſe the word only to ſignify a vis centrifuga, or re- 
pelling power, | 

ANTIPA\/RALLELS, in geometry, are thoſe lines as FE, BC 
(plate IX. fig. 9.) which make the ſame angles AFE, ACB, 
with the two lines AB, A C, cutting them, like parallel lines, 
but in oppoſite direCtions. 

But M. Leibnitz, in the Aa Erudit. 1691. P. 279, calls An- 
tiparallels thoſe lines, as EF, GH (fig. 10.) which cut two pa- 
rallels AB, CD, fo that, the outward angle ALF being added to 
the inward one A K H, the ſum may be equal to a right angle. 

ANTIPERIST A\LTIC (from m, oppoſite, and TE AATIEG 
binding, or compreſling) in phyſic, a motion of the guts, op- 
polite to their natural, or periſtaltic motion. 

ANTIPERVSTASIS *, in philoſophy, the action of two con- 
trary qualities, whereby the force of the one is increaſed by 
the oppoſition of the other. 


* The word it derived from the Greek am, oppoſite, and m&- 
irrw, to ſurround. 


The Peripatetics made great uſe of the Antiperiſtaſis in their phi- 
loſophy, and endeavoured to prove it by experiments. But M. 
Boyle has not only ſhewn that their experiments prove no 
ſuch quality, but alſo that the Antiperiſtalis has no exiſtence 
in nature. See Boyle's Hiftory of Cold. 

ANTIPHA'RMACUM (from am, againſt, and $2;uaxs, a poi- 
fon) in phyſic, an antidote, or preſervative againſt poiſon. 

ANTVPHRASIS (from am, oppoſite, and ate, to ſpeak) in 
grammar, a fort of figurative ſpeech, or irony, when we ſay 
one thing, and mean the contrary. 

ANTVPODES *, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the earth 
35 live diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

Ihe word is derived from , oppoſite, and n3;, vi. a foot; 
becauſe the feet of the one point directly to thoſe of the other. 
Thus, if a line was continued down from our feet quite thro? 
the center of the earth till it arrived at the ſurface on the other 
lide, it would fall on the feet of our Antipodes, and vice verſa. 
ur Antipodes have ſummer when we have winter, and win- 

ter when we have ſummer z day when we have night, and 
night when we have day ; for as we have both the ſame hori- 
zun, the fun muſt riſe to the one, when he ſets to the other. 

t was formerly looked upon as abſurd and ridiculous to aſſert 
that there were people who walked with their feet toward ours, 
and the ancient fathers, St. Auguſtine and Lactantius, ſtrenu— 
ouſly denied it; but our voyages to the Eaſt-Indies, the South- 
dez, and other parts of the world, have ſufficiently demonſtra- 
ted the exiſtence of the Antipodes. 

*X TIPREDI/CAMENTS. See ANTEPREDI/CAMENTS. 


Auen a figure in grammar, whereby one caſe is put 
Or another. : 


71 
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AN. E ancient, uſed in former times. 

"Barns IT Y, former ages, or thoſe long ſince paſt. 

err, is allo uſed to denote the works or monuments of 
ent times. 

NTESCIl (from 2,z:, oppoſite, and iz, a ſhadow) in geo- 
Sephy, are thoſe inhabitants of the earth which live in two 
_ under the ſame meridian equally diſtant from the equa- 
8 = one on the north, and the other on the ſouth fide 


weretg 2 


derefore the one will have ſummer when the other has win- 


APE 


ter, and vice verſa; and when the days are longeſt with the 
one, they are ſhorteſt with the other. And becauſe they have 
both the ſame meridian, it will be noon, midnight, &c. with 
both at the ſame time. 4 | 

ANTISCORBU'TICS, remedies againſt the ſcurvy. 

ANTFSTROPHE (from ami, againſt, and ge, to turn) in 
grammar, is a hgure whereby two things, mutually depen- 
dent on each other, are reciprocally converted. |; 

ANTITHE/NAR (from am, againſt, and 8%, the palm of 
the hand) in anatomy, the mufele called ApvDucToR ad indi- 

cem, Which ſee. 

ANTYTHESIS (from am, againſt, and rid, to plate) in rhe- 
toric, a figure, whereby things very different or contrary are 
compared together by way of oppoſition, that the different 
qualities of each may appear to greater advantage. 

The poets, hiſtorians, and orators improve their ſubject, and 
greatly heighten the pleaſure. of the reader, by the pleaſing 
oppolition of their characters and deſcriptions. 

The beautiful Antitheſis of Cicero, in his ſecond Catilinarian, 
may ſerve for an example: © On the one fide ſtands modeſ- 
* ty, on the other impudence; on the one fidelity, on the 
© other deceit z here piety, there ſacrilege ; here continen- 
cy, there luſt, &c.”—And Virgil, in his beautiful defcripti- 
on of Dido's deſpair, the night before her death, repreſents all 


the reſt of the creation enjoying profound tranquillity, to ren- 


der the diſquietudes of that miſerable queen the more affecting. 
St. Auguſtine, Seneca, and many other ancient writers ſeem 
to affect Antitheſes ; but among the moderns they are very 

much neglected. 

ANTITHES1S, in grammar, is a figure whereby one letter is ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of another; as, li for ii, &c. 

ANTLER, among hunters, the firſt of the pearls which grow 
about the bur of a deer's- horn. 

ANTOE'CI (from am, oppoſite, and «xiv, to dwell) in geogra- 

phy, are the inhabitants of the earth, which live under the 
ſame ſemicircle of the ſame meridian, but on different ſides 
of the equator, viz. the one north, and the other ſouth ; and 
at equal diſtances from that circle, 
Theſe have noon and midnight and all hours at the ſame time, 
but contrary ſeaſons of the year ; that is, when itis ſpring with 
the one, it is autumn with the other ; when ſummer with the 
one, winter with the other. And the days of the one arc e- 
qual to the nights of the other, and vice verſa. 

AN TONOMA'SIA (from am, for, and a, a name) a figure 
in rhetoric, whereby a noun appellative is uſed inſtead of a 
proper name; as the Apoſtle, for St. Paul; the orator, for 
Cicero. 

The learned Mr. Blackwell defines it to be an exchange of 
names, which puts a ſignificant and emphatical epithet, title, 
or character, for the proper and moſt diſtinguiſhing names. 

A'NTRUM Buccinoſum, in anatomy, the cochlea, or laby- 
rinth of the ear. See EAR. | 

AnTrRUM Highmerianum, a cavity diſcovered within the ſinus 
of each maxillary bone. 

Surgeons often miſtake this for a caries of the bone, becauſe 
they can penetrate ſo deep into it with their probe. Ruyſch. 
AnTRUM Pylori, a cavity at the bottom of the pylorus. See 

PY LORUS. | 

A'NVIL, a ſmith's utenſil, whereon the work to be hammered 
is laid. - 

A/NUS, in anatomy, the orifice of the inteſtinum rectum, by 
which the excrementitious faces are diſcharged out of the bo- 
dy by ſtool. 

Ax us, is alſo uſed to ſignify a ſmall hole in the third ventricle of 
the brain. | | 

Anus, in botany, ſignifies the poſterior opening of a monopeta- 
lous flower. ; 

AO/RTA, in anatomy, the great artery proceeding from the left 
ventricle of the heart, from which all the other arterics either 
mediately or immediately proceed, and by which the whole 
maſs of blood is conveyed to all parts of the body. Sce 
A'RTERY. 


| APA/GMA, in ſurgery. See ABDUCTION. 


APAGO'GE, in logic. See ABDU/CTION, 

APAGO/GICAL * Demonſtrations, are thoſe which, inſtead 
of proving the thing directly, ſhew the impoſſibility of deny- 
ing it. : 

* The word is derived from an, from, and 4% , to draw. 
This is generally called Abdu#tio ad abſurdum, and is often uſ- 
ed by Euclid in demonſtrating a propoſition. _ 

A'PATHY (from a neg. and xa, affection, or paſſion) an 
entire calmneſs or tranquillity of mind; free from all paſſions, 
emotions, or perturbations. 

APE/CHEMA (from di, and yx®-, a ſound) properly a ſound- 
ing, or repercuſſion of ſound ; but in ſurgery it ſignifies a con- 
trafiſſurs. Sce CONTRAFI/SSURE. 

APE/PSY (from « neg. and vine, to digeſt) indigeſtion. 

APE/RIENS palpebram rettus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the eye- 
lid. It ariſes ſharp and fleſhy from the profoundeſt part of the 
orbit, near the place where the optic nerve is tranſmitted, paſ- 
ſing directly over the muſculus attollens; it becomes tendi- 
nous, as it marches over the ball of the eye, wherce it fill 

grows 
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grows broader and thinner, till it is inſerted into the whole 
ſuperior uu of the upper eye-lid. 


3. 


APE/RITIVE * Medicines, or APERIENTS, ſuch as open the 
obſtructed paſſages in the ſmall veſſels, glands, or pores, and 
by that means promote a due circulation of the contained 
Juices. 

* The word is derived from aperio, to open. 

APE/RTIONS, in architecture, the openings in a ſtructure or 
building, as doors, windows, chimnies, &c. 

A'PERTURE, in geometry, the ſpace intercepted between two 
lines, which, inclining towards each other, meet in a point 
and form an angle. : 

APERTURE, in optics, a round hole, whoſe diameter is leſs 

than that of the N= in a turned bit of wood or plate 
of tin, placed within ſide of a teleſcope or microſcope near the 
object- glaſs, whence there is an admittance of more rays, and 
a more diſtinct appearance of the object. 
Mr. Huygens firſt diſcovered that the uſe of Apertures conduced 
greatly to the perfection of teleſcopes; and in his Diop. prop. 
56. he ſays that he found by experience that the beſt Aperture 
for an object- glaſs of 30 feet is as 30 to 3, or 10 to 1. That 
is, as 10 to 1, ſo is the ſquare root of the focal diſtance of the 
focal lens multiplied by 30 to its proper Aperture. It has alſo 
been ſound by experience, that object-glaſſes will admit of 
greater Apertures, if the tubes are blackened withinſide, and 
their paſſage furniſned with wooden rings. 

APERTU/RA Feudi, in the civil law, ſignifies the loſs of a 
feudal tenure, by default of iſſue to him who firſt obtained 
the feud. 

APE/TALOUS *, in botany, thoſe flowers or plants which have 
not the fine-coloured leaves called petala. 

The word is derived from à priv. and Twiraey, a leaf. 

APEX the top, point, or ſummit, of any thing. 

APHA-/RESIS (from 4@aigw, to take away) in grammar, is a 
figure whereby a letter or ſyllable is taken away from the be- 
ginning of a word. Thus eruit is wrote ruit, &c. 

APHE/LION, or ArHELIUu (of n, from, and e,, the 
ſun) in aſtronomy, is that point of any planet's orbit, in which 
it is at the fartheſt diſtance from the ſun ; being in the Coper- 
nican aſtronomy, that end of the greater axis of the elliptical 
orbit of the planet, moſt remote from the focus in which the 
fun is placed. 

The times of the Aphelia of the primary planets may be known 
by their apparent diameters appearing leaſt, and alſo by their 
moving ſloweſt in a given time. Dr. Halley has given us a 
ſtrict geometrical method for finding the Aphelia of the planets, 
in the Philoſ. Tranſact. N. 128. 

Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr. Gregory have proved that the Aphe- 
lia of the primary planets are at reſt. See Princip. prop. 14. 
lib. 3. And in the ſcholium to the above propoſition he ſays, 
that the planets neareſt to the ſun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars, from the actions of Jupiter and Saturn upon 
them, move a ſmall matter in conſequentia with regard to the 
fixed ſtars, and that in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of their reſpective 
diſtances from the ſun. 

APHO NIA“, a deprivation of voice. 


* The word is derived from à neg, and p, a voice. | 
A/PHORISM “, a ſentence comprehending all the properties of 
a thing in a very few words. | 
It is derived from ap%ifv, to ſeparate or diſtinguiſh. 
APHRONUTRE *, APHRONITRUM, ſpume or froth of nitre. 


The word is formed from are, ſpume, and »;re, nitre. 


A'PHTHZE, in phyſic, ſuperficial ſmall ulcers in the mouth 
palate, gums, &c. attended with an inflammation, and a dif- 
ficulty of ſwallowing. 

A*PIARY (from apts, a bee) a place, or court where bees are 
kept. See the article BEE. 

A*PICES (the plural of apex, the top, or ſummit) in botany, 
thoſe little knots which grow on the ſtamina in the middle of 
the lower. They are commonly of a dark-purpliſh colour, 
and have been diſcovered, by the help of microſcopes, to be, 
as it were, a ſort of ſeed-veſlels, containing in them ſmall 
globular and oval particles, of various colours, and exquiſitely 
formed. They are, by ſome, ſuppoſed to be a kind of male 
ſperm, which, falling down into the flewer, fecundates and 
ripens the ſeed. Miller's DiF#, 

APOBATERION, among the ancients, a farewel ſpeech made 
by a perfon on leaving his country, or any other place where 
he had been Kindly received. 

APOY/CALYPSE (from am:xa>imrw, to reveal) revelation; a 
name given to a book written by St, John, being the laſt in 
the canon of ſcripture. 

APOCHYLY>MA from «#3, and y:>%;, juice) in pharmacy, 
the juice of vegetables extracted and inſpifſated, anſwering to 
the officinal word Rob. ; 

APOYCOPE (from am, and x7», to cut) a figure in grammar 
whereby the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is cut off. 


APOCRISVARIUS (from 4oix4c:;, an anſwer) among the an- 


cients, an officer who attended on a prince or emperor to car- 
ry bis orders, or anſwers, | e 


APO 


APOCROU?YSTICS *, in pharmacy, medicines end * 

repelling and aſtringent quality. wed with 
The word is compounded of d, from, and agu, to drive, 

APO/CRYPHAL (from aweayguwre, to hide, or conceal) doubtfal 
or of ſuſſ authority. 0 

APODVCTICAL “ $yllogi/m, in logic, an evident proof 
demonſtration. | Sag 

The word is derived from d ⁰ , to demonſtrate. 

A/POGEE “, AroG Run, in the old aftronomy, that point 
the orbit of the moon or ſun, which is at the greateſt diſtance 
from the earth. 2 

* The word is compounded of d, from, and 5j, the 
De la Hire in Tab. ren. p. 15. makes the Apogee o 
to be in 8*. 7”. 30” of 4 and its — te = 
and the Apogee of the moon in 6*. 5. 400 of Piſeis, and ir 
annual motion 1 ſign, 100. 39/. 52”. 1 
The moon's Apogee moves unequally; when ſhe is in the 
ſyzygy with the ſun, it goes forwards, and in the quadratu; 
backwards, and theſe progreſſions and regreſſions are 3 
qual; but it goes forward ſlower when the moon is in the qua- 
— or perhaps goes 1 and when the moon i. 
in the ſyzygy, it goes forwards faſteſt of all. See i 
Mr. Caſfini has given us a geometrical method of findi 
Apogee. See Philo/. Tran Ns. 57. dan th 

APOGEE of the equant, is the fartheſt diſtance of it from the 
earth, or the point where the circumference of the equant i; 
interſected by the lines of the apſides, in the remoteſt part of 
the diameter ; as the Perigee of the equant is the oppoſite point 
of the neareſt part of the diameter, 

Mean APOGEE of the epicycle, is a point where the epicycleiscut 
above by a right-line drawn from its centre to the center ol 
the _— or the point of the epicycle moſt remote from the 
earth. 

A'POGRAPH *, a tranſcript of copy of ſome book or writing, 

The word is compounded of 43, from, and ypagu, to write. 

APOLLOY/NIAN Parabela, and Hyperbola. See PARA'BOLA 
and HYPE/RBOLA. | | 

A'POLOGUE, a fable, or factitious relation, intended to con- 
vey ſome moral reflection to the mind. 

APON 1 (of wo, from nd a nerve) the extremity oi 
a muſcle. 

APOPHLEGMAY/TISMUS®*, a medicine to draw phlegm from 
the mouth, and thence evacuating it by ſpitting, for which pur- 
poſe it is held in the mouth. 

The word is compounded of 4, from, and @xyua, phlegm. 


APOPHY'GE *, in architecture, a convex part, or ring of 
column, lying above or below the flat member. | 
* The word is derived from aTuwyw, to fly ; whence the French 
call it Ie conge d en bas. 
The Apophyge was originally no more than the ring faſtened 
at the extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from (plit- 
ting, which was afterwards imitated in ſtone-work. 
APO/PHYSIS (of ar, from, and @vw, to grow) the proceſs or 
protuberance of a bone which is contiguous, and makes one 
piece with it, and is called by the Greek term Apophyſis, which 
ſignifies an excreſcence, becauſe it grows or ſhoots out imme- 
diately from the bone itſelf ; ſuch are the ſharp eminences ci 
the lower jaw, &c. II inſloto. 
| APOPLEXY (ae, from dwwmwcew, to firike or knock 
down) any diſorder which inftantaneouſly deprives a man of 
life, who a few minutes before was, or at leaſt ſeemed to bein 
perfect health; but it is uſually confined to ſuch ſudden diſot- 
ders cauſed by affections of the brain. : 
In an Apoplexy the patient is ſuddenly deprived of the exerciſe 
of all the ſenſes, both external and internal, and of voluntary 
motion, whilſt the pulſe, which is generally ſtrong, remains, 
together with a laborious and deep reſpiration, attended with a 
conſiderable elevation of the breaſt, with a ſtertor, and the 2- 
pearance of profound and perpetual ſleep. 
A multitude of the moſt accurate obſervations have made it 2p- 
pear, that this diſorder ariſes from whatever cauſe is capable ol 
preventing, either totally or in part, the influx of the nervous 
fluid, ſecreted, in the cerebrum, to the organs of ſenſe 2n- 
voluntary motion, and the reflux of the ſame fluid from the 
above-mentioned organs to the common ſenſory in the braun 
whilſt the progreſs, and perhaps the return, of the fluid, ſup- 
plied by the cerebellum, to and from the heart, and organs 0! 
reſpiration, is preſerved in a degree ſufficient to ſupports ® 
ſome meaſure, their functions. 838 . 
All theſe cauſes, as obſerved and delivered by authors, * 
for the greater perſpicuity, be reduced to claſſes; in the fi! 
of which may be reckoned, 4 5 
1. The natural make of the body: Thus, when the _ 
naturally large, the neck ſhort, and, as it ſometimes 0 
conſiſting only of ſix vertebræ, whereas there ought to de ſe . 
this ſtructure diſpoſes to an Apoplexy, as it favours the cong 


tion of blood and humours in the head. Thus alſo, if the bo· 


general W.. 


dy is corpulent and fat, the capillary arteries in often 


be ſubject to compreſſion ; and, in conſequence thereof, 


ter quantity of blood and humours will flow into the = 
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which convey them to the brain. Thus alſo a plethoric ha- | 
bit, and a redundance of pituitous humours in the blood, laya 
foundation for the ſtagnation of the juices, and a ſubſequent 
rupture of the veſſels in the brain. 

2. To the ſecond claſs belong all thoſe cauſes which induce 
ſuch a change in the blood, lymph, and nervous fluid, as to 
render them incapable of circulating freely through their re- 
ſpective veſſels in the brain. Amongſt theſe are, 

Polypous concretions in the carotid or vertebal arteries, whe- 
ther formed originally about the heart, or within the cranium ; 
which are diſcovered by a palpitation of the heart, an unequal 
pulſe, a vertigo, and temporary loſs of ſight, often recurring, 
and which are increaſed by motion or heat. 

To the third claſs belongs whatever compreſſes the arteries 
themſelves, or the nervous veſſels of the brain, ſo as to prevent 
a free circulation of their reſpective fluids through them. 
People who are plethoric, that is, full of blood, and bloated 
with bad humours, are much ſubject to this ſpecies of Apo- 
plexy 3 eſpecially if extraordinary motion or heat increaſe the 


velocity of the circulation. Hence it is apparent that the diſor- | 


der muſt be promoted in ſuch conſtitutions by high feeding, and 
fpirituous liquors z medicines which are acrid, and excite the 
motion of the blood, ſuch as cardiacs, volatiles, and emetics ; 
by exceſſive heat and motion; and by intenſeneſs of thought, 
eſpecially if long continued, and frequently repeated, becauſe 
this determines a more copious flux of humours towards the 


rain, 
4 To the fourth claſs belong all theſe cauſes, which, by any 
means, ſo diſſolve the texture of the arteries, veins, or lympha- 
tic ducts belonging to the internal part of the cerebrum, as to 
cauſe an extravaſation of their reſpective fluids, which then 
preſs upon and injure the medullary origin of the nerves of the 
cerebrum. Such, for example, are an acrimonious ſerum in 
hydropic and leucophlegmatic caſes ; a redundance of blood in 
a plethora ; an atrabiliarious acrimony prevalent in melancho- 
ly, ſcorbutic, and arthritic conſtitutions, which frequently 
produces an Apoplexy, and uſually operates betwixt the for- 
ticth and fixtieth years of life: now, all theſe may remain 
latent in the conſtitution for ſome time ; but, upon being ex- 
cited by adequate cauſes, they frequently are productive of a 
ſudden Apoplexy; which may be foreſeen, by comparing the 
materials ſubſiſting in the conſtitution with the cauſes capable 
of exciting them to action, which are principally violent affec- 
tions of the mind, and intenſe ſtudies ; to which, perhaps, 
imprudent and exceſſive venery may be added. 

5. Some ſort of poiſons, which are ſuddenly deleterious, may 
be ranked in the fifth claſs ; but theſe may be either reduced 
to the fecond, third, or fourth; or may be more properly ſaid 
to act upon the lungs than the brain. Amongſt theſe are the 
fumes of mineral ſulphurs, of charcoal, and that gas ſylveſtris, 
or incoercible ſpirit, which exhales from vegetable juices, dur- 
ing fermentation, 

The anatomical inſpection of bodies which have died of Apo- 
plexies, and the hiſtorical obſervation of ſuch circumſtances as 
occur in the treatment of ſuch caſes, furniſh us with a know- 
ledge of theſe cauſes ; and a due reflection upon theſe naturally 
lcads us to a diſtribution of them into the preceding claſſes, 
whichare admirably adapted to the inveſtigation of the beſt me- 
thods of cure. 

As to the cure and prevention of an Apoplexy, no univerſal rules 
can be laid down ; for as the prediſpoſing and exciting cauſes, 
together. with the parts principally affected, are various, the 
method of relief muſt alſo vary ; and muſt be attempted before 
the diſorder grows inveterate, otherwiſe it will be difficult to 
do it with ſucceſs. 

If, therefore, an Apoplexy, froma glutinous, inert cold cauſe, 
1s foreſeen from the ſigns above ſpecified, the intentions muſt 
be directed, firſt, to avert the preſſure of the glutinous juices 
from the head. 

decondly, to attenuate the glutinous viſcidity in the brain, and 
in the whole habit. 

The preſſure on the veſſels of the brain diminiſhed, 

Firſt, by a derivation of the humours to other, and theſe op- 
poſite parts. : 

decondly, by univerſal evacuations. 

A derivation of the humours is effected, by vapours, fomentations, 
and baths, applied to particular parts, by which it is intended the 
bumours ſnould be invited; by ſuction with cupping-glaſſes ; 
by inapiſms and veſicatories, among which cantharides are of 
eat importance, as they both invite the humours to the part 
Where they are applied, and attenuate at the ſame time; by 
Cauttics, iſſues, ſetons, and frictions ; by ligatures made upon 
the large veins of the feet, legs, and thighs. To theſe may be 
added collutions, gargariſms, and maſticatories, which excite a 
-\ct272e of ſaliva, and apophlegmatiſms applied to the mouth, 
ces and noſe. Boerhaave. 


ON, or APORIME, (from à priv. and zi2>, a paſſage) a 
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bone, when a piece of it is cut off, as a chip from a block with 
an ax. Such a wound is inflicted by a ſide blow, with a light 
and ſharp weapon. 


The term is compounded of a, from, ox!wa9-, an ax. 


APOSIOPE/SIS*, a figure in rhetoric, when the orator, through 
anger or paſſion, cuts of part off a ſentence, and yet may be 
underſtood. 


The word is derived from d, with, and own), ſilence. 


APOY/STASY , a deſerting or abandoning one's religion, or 
allegiance, 


The word is derived from dh, againſt, and 75», to ſtand. 


APOY/STLE®, one of the twelve diſciples of our Saviour, com- 
miſſioned by him to preach his goſpel, and plant the chriſtian 
religion in all parts of the earth. 

The word is derived from the Greek A west, to ſend on a 
meſlage, and literally ſignifies a meſſenger. 

APOSTOLO/RUM Unguentum, in pharmacy, a vulnerary oint- 
ment; ſo called from its being compoſed of twelve ingre- 
dients, the number of the Apoſtles. 

APO/STROPHE +, a figure in rhetoric, when, in a vehement 
and extraordinary commotion, the orator turns himſelf on all 
ſides, and applies himſelf to the heavens and the earth, to angels 
and men, to the living and the dead, to the rocks, groves, 
foreſts, rivers, &c. 


The word is derived from à , and g, to turn. 


By this figure the perſon moved deſires to intereſt univerſal 
nature in his cauſe, and appeals to all the creation for the juſt- 
neſs of his tranſports. Adam's morning hymn, in Milton, is a 
Chain of the moſt beautiful and moſt charming Apoſtrophes. 

APOSTROPHE, in grammar, is a character placed over a word 
inſtead of a vowel, as deſir' d for deſired; heav'n tor heaven ; 
th* extreme, for the extreme, &c. 

APO” THCARY *®, a perſon who practiſes pharmacy, or the 
compoſition and preparation of medicines. 


The word is derived from the Greek ae, a ſhop. 
APOTIHE/OSIS (from «, and 9, God,) a ceremony uſed 


among the ancient heathens, whereby they ſuppoſed their 
emperors, &c. were placed among the gods. 

APO TOME®, in mathematics, the difference between a ra- 
tional line, and a line only commenſurable in power to the 
whole line. 

* The word is compounded of am}, from, and r;ww, to cut. 


Thus the line B C (plate IX. fig. 11.) is called an Apotome z 


becauſe it is the difference between the rational line AC, and 


a line A B, commenſurable only in power to the whole line 


AC. 

If we put AC =a, and A B , the Apotome, or line BC, 
may be expreſſed thus; a- 7, or in numbers 2 —- 3. 
Euclid, in the tenth book of his elements, has largely handled 
the doctrine of Apotomes. 

APOTOME, in muſic, is the difference between a greater and 
leſſer ſemi- tone, being expreſſed by the ratio 128 to 125. 

A POZ EM (from «7+», to boil) in pharmacy, a decoction. 

APPARA/TUS, a general collection and regular diſpoſition of 
all the inſtruments neceſſary for the perfect exerciſe of an art, 
or for any particular operation or performance. 

APPARATUS is alſo uſed to ſignify the ſeveral appendages or 
utenſils belonging to ſome conſiderable machine : as the air- 
pump, &c. 

APPARATUS is alſo uſed in ſurgery to ſignify the ſeveral medi- 
cines, bandages, dreſſings, &c. uſed in the cure of any wound 
or ulcer. Lithotomiſts have alſo their Apparatus major and 
minor. See LITHO/ TOMY, 

APPARATUS is likewiſe uſed as a title to ſeveral books compo- 
ſed in the form of catalogues, dictionaries, &c. 

APPA/RENT (from appares, to appear) that which is plain and 
viſible to the eye, or evident to the underſtanding. 

APPARENT altitude. See ALTITUDE Apparent, 

APPARENT Conjunitien, in aſtronomy, is when the right-line 
connecting the centers of two planets, &c. does not paſs 
thro' the center of the earth, but thro' the eye of a ſpectator 
ſituated on its ſurface. | 

APPARENT Diameter, in aſtronomy, is the angle under which 
we ſee the ſun, moon and ſtars : As when the ſun, S (plate IX. 
fig. 12.) appears under the angle DOE, This angle is the 
apparent diameter, 

The Apparent diameters of the ſun, moon, and planets, muſt 
be known, in order to conipare the bigneſs of them with cach 
other, to know how much one is bigger or leſs than another, and 
to compute the true magnitude of either of them. Becauſethe fun 
and moon have much greater Apparent diamcters than the re? 
of the planets ; the ways to obſerve the quantity of thete 
are different from thoſe, whereby the reſt of the planets 
are had. Ricciolus (in Almag. nov. lib. 3. c. 10. F. 16.) gives 
five different ways to obſerve the Apparent diameter of the 
ſun, and eight ways for theſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, (in 
lib. 6. c. 9. J. 422.) The beſt way, of doing this in general, 
is by a micrometer fixed in the focus of a teleſcope, Ses 


MICRO/METER. | 
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One wav of finding the Apparent diameter of the ſun, is by 
taking the meridian altitudes of his upper and lower limbs, 
with a good quadrant and teleſcope fitted to it, and afterwards 
taking their difference, which will be his Apparent diameter 
ſeen from the earth. | 
Another way is, by erecting two perpendicular threads over 
the meridian line, and, while the eye is at reſt, obſerving the 
ſun's paſſage over the meridian, and noting the inſtant that the 
limb of the ſun comes to the threads, by an accurate time- 
keeper or clock, and the inſtant that its oppoſite limb leaves 
them ; and the difference is the time wherein the diameter of 
the ſun is paſling over the meridian : which if the ſun be in 
the equator, this time turned into minutes, &c. of a degree, 
will be the angle under which the ſun appears. But, if 
the ſun be out of the equator, the arch found is part of that 
arallel circle the ſun moves in, which muſt be turned 
into minutes, &c. of the equator, 
The diameter of the ſun, moon, and planets isnot found to be the 
ſame at all times, but in each of them it increaſes to a certain li- 
mit, and then again decreaſes. And' particularly it is found 
that the ſuperior planets appear much greater, when they are in 
oppoſition to the ſun, than when near a conjunction; and the 
inferior planets appear greater, when their light is leſſened, 
than when they ſhine more bright ; and particularly Riccio- 
Jus ſays (in Almageſt. nov. lib. 7. ſet. 6. c. 10. fel. 713.) that 
the diameter of Mars is almoſt nine times greater, when in op- 
polition to the ſun, than when near a conjunction; ſo that, 
in July and Augu/t 1529, it was taken for a new ſtar, by rea- 
ſon of its prodigious magnitude. See Kepler in Aftronom, 


Optic. c. 10. p. 333. 


The apparent diameter of the ſun was obſerved by 


Greateſt Mean Leaſt 


7 MH / MH / MH 
Ptolemy —— —— 33. 20 — 32 . 18 — 31 . 20. 
Tycho Brine — 32. 0 — 31. 0 — 30. o. 
Kepler — — 31. 4 — 30. 30 — 30. o. 
Ricciolus — — 32. 8 — 31 . 40 — 30. 0. 


Caffini — — — 32.10 — 31 . 40 — 31. 8. 
De la Hire — — 32 . 43 — 32 + 10 — 31 . 38. 
And at preſent it is obſerved that the ſun's apparent diameter 
is leaſt when heis in , and greater when in X. 

There is a twofold increaſe and decreaſe of the moon's Appa- 
rent diameter, the one in the conjunctions and oppoſitions, and 
the other in the quadratures; for the Apparent diameter 
in theſe is leaſt, and in thoſe the greateſt ; and the leaſt in the 
former is leſs than the leaſt in the latter. In the firſt caſe we 


have by Greateſt Leaſt 
7 MH 7 WM 
Ptolemy — — 31 . 20 — 35 . 20. 


Conjuncdpt.. — — 25 . 36 — 28 . 48. 
I yas Oppoſition — — 32. 0 — 36. o. 


Kepler — 30. 0 — 32. 44+ 
De la Hire _ 29 . 30 — 33 . 30. 
In the latter caſe by Leaſt Greateſt 
Ptolemy — — — 42 „ 55 3 
Tycho Brahe 32 . 32 — 36. 0. 


Mr. Huygens, in „em. Saturn. p. 77. has obſerved, by th 

moſt exact method, The leaſt diameter of h to be 30“; of its 
ring, 1”. 87; of u, tobe 17. 4“; of 4, to be 30”; of 2, to 
be 1”. 2%. Hevelius found the Apparent diameter of Mer- 
cury, when ſeen in the ſun, to be not more than 11”. 4”, 

The greateſt difference between the apparent diameter, as gi- 
ven by the ancients, from what the moderns obſerve them to 
be, is, that (thoſe, ſuch as Albatagnius and Tycho) they took 
them by the naked eye only; but the moderns uſe teleſcopes, by 
which the falſe light, which cauſes them to appear bigger than 
really they are, is removed. Indeed Ricciolus uſed teleſcopes ; 
but then he wanted a micrometer without which the thing 
cannot be accurately performed. As to the Apparent diame- 
ters of the fixed ſtars, by the beft inſtruments that have been 
yet invented, they have hitherto appeared but as ſo many 
points. Even Mr. Huygens ſays, he found the Apparent dia- 
meter of the dog-ſtar not to be more than 4”. 


APFARENT Di/tance, is that diſtance we judge an object to be 


from us when ſeen afar off, being generally very different from 
the true diſtance ; becauſe we are apt to think that all very re- 


mote objects, whoſe parts cannot well be diſtinguiſhed, and 


which have no other object in view near them, to be at the 
ſame diſtance from us, though perhaps they may be thouſands 
of milcs, as in the caſe of the fun and moon. | 


APPARENT Figure is that figure or ſhape which an object appears 


under, when viewed at a diſtance, being often very different 
from the true figure, 

For a ſtraight line, viewed at a diſtance, may appear but as a 
point; aſurface, as a line; and a ſolid, as a ſurface ; and each 
of theſe of different magnitudes, and the two Jaſt of different 
figures, according to their ſituations, with regard to the eye. 
"U bus an arch of a circle may appear a ſtraight line, a ſquare or 
oblong, a trapezium, or even a triangle, a circle, an ellipſis; 
angular magnitudes, round; a ſphere, a circle, &c. 


APPARENT Alagnitude of an object, is the magnitude of an 


objcQ, as it appears to the eye, and its meaſure is the quantity 


of the optic angle; as let DC (plate IX. fig. 12.) be an objeg 

viewed by the eye at A and B, then the angle CA 1 ** 
Apparent magnitude at that object, ſeen at A; and the an le 
CBD, its Apparent magnitude, when viewed at B. S 
All things appear the leſs, the more remote they are; ang it ; 
found by experience, when their diſtance becomes fo great the 
the Apparent magnitude is no more than an angle of one { 
cond, they will be ſo ſmall as to appeat but like a point Iv 
become inviſible. 5 

ArPAREN T Motion. See MoTioNn Relative, 

APPARENT Place of an object, in optics, is that in which it 
appears when ſeen through or in aglaſs, water, or other - 
fracting ſubſtances, being moſt commonly different from the 
true place. 

APPARENT Place of the image of an object, in catoptrics, ;, 
that which the image of an object made by the reflection gf * 
ſpeculum appears to be in. 

APPARENT Place of a planet, in aſtronomy, is that point upon 
the ſurface of the ſphere where we ſee the center of the 
moon, or ſtars, ſrom the ſurface of the earth. 

APPARUVTION, in aſtronomy, ſignifies a ſtar, or other hez. 
venly object, becoming viſible, which before was below the 
horizon. | 

Circle of perpetual AppARITION, in aſtronomy, is a ſmall cir. 
cle of the ſphere deſcribed about the pole as a center, and 
touching the northern point of the horizon, in north latitude 
and the ſouth point in ſouth Jatitude.— All ſtars included in 
this circle never ſet, but are always viſible above the horizon. 

APPAY/RITOR, or APPARATOR, in the univerſities, a bez- 
dle who carries the mace before the maſters and the faculties, 

APPARITOR, is alſo a meſſenger in the ſpiritual courts, whoſe 
office it is to cite the offenders to appear, and execute the ſen- 
tence or decree of the judges, &c. 

APPEAL, in law, is the removing a cauſe from an inferior 
judge or court to a ſuperior, in order to rectify whatever is a- 
miſs in a ſentence paſled by an inferior judge, 

APPEAL, is alſo uſed for the accuſation of a murderer, by aparty 
who had intereſt in the perſon killed, or of a felon by one of 
his accomplices. 

An Appeal is proſecuted two ways, either by bill or writ. 

APPEAL by writ, is when a writ is purchaſed out of chancery by 
one for another, in order to accuſe a third perſon of felony, 
finding pledges that he ſhall do it. | : 

APPEAL by bill. is where a man of himſelf gives up his accuſation 
in writing, offering to undergo the burden of appealing to the 
perſon therein named. Bracton. 

APPEAL. of mayhem, is the accuſing of one who hath maimed 
another: But, that being no felony, the appeal is but a kind 
of action of treſpaſs, becauſe there is nothing recovered but 
damages. 

APPEA'RANCE, in law, is the defendant's engaging a cauſe 
or action entered againſt him in ſome court of judicature. 

APPE/LLATIVE “, or Noun APPELLATIVE, in grammar, 
ſignifies a general or common name; in contradiſtinction to 
proper names, or thoſe which belong only to individuals. — 
Thus Man, Angel, Horſe, &c. are Appellatives. 

Ihe word is derived from ade to call or name. 

APPE/NDANT in law, is applied to ſuch things as have, by 
preſcription, belonged to ſome other principal thing. — I hus 
lands, commons, &c. are ſaid to be Appendants of a manor. 

APPENDVCULA Fermiformis, in anatomy. On one fide ot 
the bottom of the czxcum lies an appendix, reſembling a ſmall 
inteſtine, nearly of the fame length with the cæcum, but ve- 
ry ſlender. It is termed Appendicula vermiformis, from its ſup- 
poſed reſemblance to an earth-worm. Its common diameter 
is about a quarter of an inch. By one extremity it 9pes la- 
terally, and a little obliquely, into the bottom of the cxcum; 
and the other extremity is cloſed, being ſometimes greater, 
and ſometimes ſmaller, than the reſt of the appendix. 

It has ſome contortions like thoſe of a worm when it is touched, 
from whence comes the epithet of vermiculfris or vermitor- 
mis; and it may likewiſe be compared to the gills or pendants 
of a turky cock. In ſtructure it nearly reſembles that of the 
other inteſtines. The internal coat of this appendix 1s fol. 
culous, like that of the duodenum; and it is likewiſe reticu- 
lar, the maſhes being the glandular lacunæ, which continually 
diſcharge a fluid into its cavity. 

It has been oſten diſputed whether this appendix, or the large 
portion, which is, as it were, the head of the colon, ought 0 
be called the cæcum; but the general diviſion of the inteſtines 
into great and ſmall leaves no doubt of its being only an 
appendix in man, whatever reaſon there may be for talking 
differently with reſpect to brutes and birds. Minſteto. 

APPE/NDIX, in matters of literature, a ſupplement, 0! forne- 
thing added at the end of any work to render it mare complete. 

APPENDIX, in anatomy. See EPIPHY">IS. e 

A PPETITE X, in a general ſenſe, implies that natural inclina- 
tion which is found in all beings towards particular things Log 
in the ſtrict and common acceptation, it ſignifies a deſire of 20. 
ment, or meat and drink. Appetite is therefore of two kinds, 
hunger and thir/t. if 

The word is formed from the Latin affetitus ; which is derived 
from ad, to, and ets, to deſire. Carine 


ſun, 


APP 
pETITE. See BULV/MIA. 


Cale ATE. in mathematics. See OR/DINATE. 
APPLICATION, the act of applying one thing to another, 


either by immediate contact, or bringing them nearer together. 


on is ſometimes the geometrical term for diviſion. 
aT10N alſo ſignifies the fitting or applying one quantity 
ge” whoſe areas, but not figures, are the ſame. 
ppl. v among mathematicians, ſignifies to transfer a given line 
A — * y figure, generally a circle, ſo that the ends ſhall be in 


meter of the figure. 
n ſignifies »b - whoſe areas are equal, but 


ures different. a BOY: 
APPLY is likewiſe uſed in geometry to expreſs diviſion. See 
D1v1s10N Geometrica?, a 2 i 
APPOYNTMENT, in law, fignifies a dividing of rent into 
artsor portions, in proportion as the land from whence it iſſues 
is divided among ſeveral proprietors. SE 
APPU/RTUM, in law, the revenue, gain, or profit which a a 
thing brings to its owner. . 
APPOYSAL of ſheriffs, is the charging them with money receiv- 
«d on their account in the exchequer. 
APPOSYUTION (from ad to, and pono, to put) in grammar, is 
the placing two or more ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe. 
Thus peace, parent of plenty, ſource of pride, &c. 
APPRAISING, the act of valuing, or fixinga price on goods, 
by a perſon properly qualified, and a competent judge, | 
APPREHE/NSION *, in logic, ſignifies the contemplation of 
things, as they are repreſcnted to the min. 


* The word is formed from the Latin ad, and relendb, to ſeize. 


APPRE/NTICE (from apprendre, French, to learn) a perſon 
bound by indenture to a tradeſman, or artihcer, who, upon 
certain covenants, is to teach him his art or trade. 

APPROACHES, in fortification, are the works thrown up by 
the beſiegers, in order to approach or advance nearer to the 
place beſieged. 

AryRO'ACHES, or lines of APPROACH, are trenches, or ways 
cut in the ground, the earth being thrown up on that fide next 
the enemy in form of a parapet, in order to approach the co- 
yert-way, without being expoſed to the cannon of the beſieg- 
ed. See FOR TIFICATTION. 

APPROPRIA'RE Communam, in law, ſignifies the ſeparating 
or incloſing any parcel of land, which was before a common. 
A?PROPRIARE ad honorem, in law, ſignifies the placing a ma- 

nor within the liberty and extent of an honour. 

APPROPRIAY TION, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, is when the ad- 
vowſon of a parſonage is given, or belongs to any biſhopric, 
religious houſe, &c. and to their ſucceſſors, ſo that the houſe 
or body is both patron and miniſter, and one of the members 
oficiates as vicar.—It is called Appropriation, becauſe the pro- 
fia of the living are appropriated to the patron. 

APIRO/VEMENT, in law, is where a man having common 
the waſte ground belonging to a lordſhip, the lord incloſes 
part of it, leaving, however, ſufficient common with ingreſs 
and regteſs for the commoners. This incloſing is called p- | 
provement, 

ATROXIMA/TION ©, in arithmetic and algebra, is the me- 
tivd of conſtantly approaching Kill nearer and nearer to the 
tot, ot quantity ſought, without a poſſibility of finding it ex- 


1 
1 *Y'*, 
act; Fs 
- 


APpPLICATY 


* The word is derived from ad, to, and prepinguo, to approach. 


for the method of extracting the ſquare and cube roots by an 
Approximation. See EX TRA/CTION. | 
[here are ſeveral methods of Approximation laid down by dif- 
ferent authors, as Wallis, Ralphſon, Ward, Halley, Saun- 
ccrivn, &c. The ingenious Mr. Maclaurin, in his Treatiſe of 
has given us two methods of approximating the roots 
© ©quations, viz. by their limits, and by ſeries ; the firſt of 
hach we ſhall here give the reader, and conſider the ſecond 
1 the article SERIES. 

en any equation is propoſed to be reſolved, firſt find the 
lmits of the roots; as for example, if the roots of the equa- 
Mx —ibx +55 So ate required, you will find the 
tte be o, 8, and 17; that is, the leaſt root is between o 
3 the greateſt between 8 and 17. See LimiTs of 
"I io find the firlt of theſe roots, conſider that, if we ſub- 
l de g ſor x in & — 16 *K ＋ 55, the reſult will be poſitive, 
55, and, conſequently, any number between o and 8, 
7 2 a poſitive reſult, muſt be leſs than the leaſt root, 
Ih be goa that gives a negative reſult, muſt be greater. 
3 8 6 are the limits, we try 4, the mean between them; 
„ d Genen t 16 ＋ 53 16—64+ 55= 
RY dm that root is greater than 4. So that we 
We * root limited between 4 and 8. Therefore try 
„„ „eating it for x, we ſhall find x* — 16 x + 55 = 
3 8 —=—53 Which reſult being negative, we 
therefore 8 is greater than the root required, which is 
a limited between 4 and 6. And ſubſtituting 5, 
en betwixt them, we find that & — 16 x + 55 = 25 
eg . 22 © 05 and, conſequently, 5 is the leaſt root of 
ts 2m. After the ſame manner you will find 11 to be 


APE 
Thus, by diminiſhing the greater, or increaſing the leſſer li. 
mit, you may diſcover the true root, when it is a commenſura- 
ble quantity. But by proceeding after this manner, when 
12 have two limits, the one greater than the root, the other 
eſſer, that differ from each other but by an unit, then you may 
conclude the root is incommenlurable, 
We may, however, by continuing the operation in ſractions, 
approximate to it. Thus, if the equation propoſed be & — 
br +7 = 0, if we ſuppoſe x = 2, the reſult is 4 — 12 -+ 
7 =— 1, which being negative, and the ſuppoſition of x = 
© giving a politive reſult, it follows that the root is betwixt 
O and 2. Next, we ſuppoſe x=1 ; whence x*— 6 x + 7 
=1 - 6 +7= + 2, which being poſitive, we infer the 
root is between 1 and 2, and, conſequently, incommenſura- 
ble. In order to approximate to it, we ſuppoſe x = 1, and 
find x — bx +7 21947 Si; and this reſult being 
poſitive, we infer that the root muſt be betwixt 2 and 13. 
"ptr we try 125 and find & — 6 x + 7218 — 
A 7 =34«6—10 53 +7 =-, Which is negative; 
ſo that we conclude the root to be betwixt 11 and 14. Ang, 
therefore, we try next 14, which giving allo a negative fe- 
ſult, we conclude the root is between 11, or 1 +, and 14. 
We try, therefore, 1 n, and the refult being poſitive, we 
conclude that the root muſt be between 1 4%, and 142, and, 
therefore, is nearly 1 £2. i 
Or you may approximate more eaſily, by transforming the e- 
quation propoſed into another whoſe roots ſhall be equal to 10, 
100, or 1000 times the roots of the former, and taking the 
limits greater in.the ſame proportion. This transformation is 
eaſy ; for you are only to multiply the ſecond term by 10, 
100, or 1090; the third term by their ſquares, the fourth by 
their cubes, &c. The equation of the laſt example is thus 
transformed into x* — 600 x + 750000 So, whoſe roots ate 
100 times the roots of the propoſed example, and whoſe li- 
mits are 100 and 200. Proceeding as before, we try 150, 
and find x*— 600 x + 70000 = 22500 — go000 + 50009 
==2 500, ſo that 159 is leſs than the true root: And proceed- 
ing in this manner, you will find the root to be betwixt 158 
and 159 ; from whence the leaſt root of the propoſed equation 
x*—bx+7 So is between 1.58 and 1.59, being the hun- 
dredth part of the root of x* — hoo x 4 70000 = . 
It the cubic equation x* — 15 ef + 63x — 50 = o is pro- 
poſed to be reſolved, the limits of the equation will be 3 x* — 
30x +63=0, or *—10x+21=0, whole roots are 3, 
7; and by ſubſtituting o for x, the value of x3 — 15 x* + 63 
x— 50 is negative; and by ſubſtituting 3 for x, the quanti- 
ty becomes poſitive. x I gives it negative, and x = 2 po- 
fitivs, ſo that the root is between 1 and 2, and, therefore, in- 
commenſurable. You may proceed as in the foregoing exam - 
ples to approximate to the root. But there are other methods 
by which you may do this more eaſily and readily, which we 
ſhall now procved to explain. \ 
When you have diſcovered the value of the root to be leſs 
than an unit, as in this example, where it is a little above 1, 
ſuppoſe the difference betwixt its real value, and the number 


you have found nearly equal to it, to be repreſented by f : As 


in this example. Let x= 1 +f. Subſtitute this value tor x in 
the equation, thus : | 
. 
— 15 = — 15 — 307 - 157 
+ ze = 037037 
— 50 = — 50 | 


* 


— — — 


„1 +63 5 = 1 + 36ſ—12f* +f' = 0. 


bak tary is ſuppoſed leſs than an unit, its powers f?, V5, 
may be neglected in this- approximation; ſo that aſſuming only 
the two firſt terms, we have —1 + 26 f= o, or f = 4, = 
. 027 ; ſo that x will be nearly 1.027. 
You may find a nearer value of x by conſidering, that be- 
cauſe — 1 + 26 f— 127 + ff = ©, it follows, that 
I 2 

= by ſubſtituting 7, for f ) nearly = 
* N= (by 5 26 J Y 
g = —= og. 


Sf ed 1 1 40227 

Bur NEE * be en determined more ac- 
curately, by ſuppoſing g to be the difference between its real 
value, and that which we laſt found nearly equal to it. So 
that F ==. 02803 + g. Then, by ſubſtituting this value for f 
in the equation f5 — 12 f* +- 36 f —1= ©, it will ſtand 


as follows: 


f'=0.2000220226Þ0.002357 g+ 3 
3 
28. 


—12 f*=— . 00942816 — 0.672724 —128 
+ 36f = 1. o + 362 


— wa 


ay Steges 
S en root of that equation. | 


— 11-9195 g* + #* = ©. 


Of which the two firſt terms only give 35.329637 x K = 


2261374 


c. oco 3261374. and g = 2 0.G000C923127. 


333298027 
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Sothat f = 0.02803923127 3 and s = 1 +f = 1.028039231273' 
which is nearly equal to the root of the propoſed equation. 

APPU/LSE, in aſtronomy, the approach of any heavenly body 
to a conjunction. For the method of finding the longitude oy 
the Appulſes of the fixed ſtars to the moon, ſee LO'NGI- 
TUDE. 

APPU/RTENANCES *, in law, are ſuch things as appertain 
or belong to ſome other principal thing. | 

The word is derived from the Latin ad, to, and pertineo, to be- 
long. | 

A/PRIL *, the fourth mortth of the year, according to the com- 
mon computation ; but, according to aſtronomers, who de- 
gin the year when the ſun enters the vernal equinox, it is the 

econd. 
The word is derived from 0, to „or expand; becauſe 
- this month the buds © vegetables begin wo expand them- 
lves. | 

A/PRON, in gunnery, a piece of lead, covering the touch-hole 
or vent of a piece of ordnance. 

A/PSIS *, or Assis, in aftronomy, ſignifies either the higheſt 
or loweſt point of a planet's orbit ; that is, either the apogee, 
or perigee. 

® The word is Greek, Use, and derived from Ae, to connect. 


Thus, if AT P a (plate IX. fig. 7) repreſent the elliptic or- 


bit of a planet, the points A, P, are each of them called the 
Apſis of that planet; and the line ASP, connecting thoſe 
ints, is called the line of the Apſides. | 
A'PTOTE, in grammar, a noun indeclinable, or that has no 
variation of caſe. 


A'PYREXY, “ in phyſic, the interval, or ſpace of time, which 


paſſes between the two fits of an intermitting fever. 


The word is derived from à neg. and wvg:fia, the ſame as av- 
pero, à fever. 


APYREXY, is alſo uſed to ſignify the total ceſſation and abſence 
of a continual fever. | 

AVA, water. See the articles, WA” TER, ACVDUTLA, and 
THERMEA. 

Aqua fortis ſimplex, or ſingle Aqua fottis. This is a corroſive 
liquor, extracted from crude vitriol and nitre, by diſtilling 
theſe ingredients in an carthen long-neck, in an open fire. 

Aqua fortis duplex, or double Aqua fortis, is made from vitri- 
ol, calcined almoſt to a redneſs, and nitre, by diſtillation in 

_ a glaſs retort, coated, in a reverberatory furnace. 

The uſe of Aqua fortis is very extenſive. The dyers uſe great 

quantities of it in dying ſcatlet, &c. and refiners to ſeparate 

gold from filver, or copper. The bookbinders uſe it to mar- 

© ble the covers of books, and the diamond-cutters to ſeparate 

their diamonds from metalline powders : As we ſhall ſhew at 
large under each reſpective article. 

AQUA regia, the chemical writers abound with preſcriptions for 
making Aqua regia ; but they all conſiſt of an union of nitre 
with ſpirit of ſea ſalt. | 
It is honoured with the title of Aqua regia, or the royal wa- 
ter, becauſe it will diſſolve gold, the chemiſts king of metals. 

AQUA marina, a gem or precious ſtone sf a bright green colour, 


found on the ſea coaſts, and nearly equal to the amethyſt in 
... hardneſs. 


A'QUEDUCT “, a buildings of ſtone or timber, to preſerve | 


the level of the water, and convey it from one place to ano- 
ther. 

The word is derived from aqua, water, and duco, to lead or 

guide; | 

The Aqueducts of Rome were one of the wonders of the world. 
The great number of them, and the vaſt expence. of bringing 
the water to Rome from places thirty, forty, or ſixty miles 
diſtance, over arches of ſtone, or through mountains and 
rocks, cut and bored for that purpoſe, is aſtoniſhing, and far 
beyond any thing undertaken at preſent. 
The Aqueduct, built by Lewis XIV. near Maintenon, is now, 
perhaps, the greateſt in the world. It is 7000 fathom long, 
and its elevation 2 560 fathom, containing 242 arcades. Lowth. 
Abridg. Philzſ. Fl. I. page 594. 

AQUADU*”CTUS, ia anatomy, a kind of bony canal in the 
os petroſum, otherwiſe called the meatus cæcus, cochlearis, and 
capreolaris. : 

AQUALIVCULUS®, in anatomy, that part of the belly which 
reaches from the navel to the pubes. It is alſo, ſometimes, 
uſed to expreſs the ſtomach, or inteſtinal tube. 

* The word is a dim. of ,L. Which is derived from agua, 
water, and /ego, to collect. | 

AQUARIUS, in aſtronomy, the name of one of the twelve 
ſigns in the ecliptic, being the eleventh from Aries. The 
ſun enters this ſign about the tenth of January; it is marked 
thus It was called Aquarius, or the water-bearer, as ſome 
ſay, becauſe, during the ſun's motion through this ſign, 
it is generally rainy weather,— The poets tell us that Ju- 


piter, having raviſhed Ganymede, carried her away into hea- | 


ven, to ſerve as Cup-bearer in the room of Hebe and Vulcan; 
whence the name. g 


The numbec of ſtats in this canſtellation, in Ptolemy's cata- 


logue, is 45; in Tycho's 41; in Hevelius's : 
Flamſtced's 108. : 1 #7», 00 in de 

AQUA'TIC, ſomething belonging to, or that lives in or 
the water. ; * 
Thus animals or plants which live or grow in 
called Aquatic animals and plants. : the Water 2 

AQUEOUS Humour of the eye. See EYE. 

AULA, the eagle, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
thern bemiſphere, ſometimes joined with Antonius, 0 
3 number of ſtars 5 this * in Ptolemy's 1 

ue, is 15; in Tycho's 3; in Hevelius's 10; "oj 
Flamfteed's 71. R N nn 

AQUILA, in chemiſtry, has ſeveral ſignifications; ag ſpirit of 
mercury, arſenic, ſulphur, the philoſopher's ſtone ; ſal amm 
niac alſo is called Aquila, becauſe of its levity in ſublimation 
and Paracelſus often uſes it to ſignify mercurious præcipitatus 

A/QUOSE Du#s. See DU/CTUS agu Nuckii. hs 

A'RA, the altar, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſoutherg 
hemiſphere, conſiſting of eight ſtars, 

AR A/BIAN Year. See YEAR. 

A*RABIC Language. See LANGUAGE. 

ARABIC Characters, the common figures uſed in arithmeticy 
computations. | 

Gum ARABIC, a gum flowing by inciſion from a ſpecies of the 
+ or Egyptian __ 

t is of a white colour inclining to yellow, pale and : 
of an inſipid taſte, and "05mg : it * 
The gum heats and moiſtens, inſpiſſates, ſtops the pores af 
the ſkin, and blunts the acrimony of medicines. From its 
ſoft, glutinous quality, it is ſerviceable againſt coughs, hoarſe 
neſs, and diſorders of the aſpera arteria; is a good ingredient ig 
applications to the eyes and arteries, and is of great efficacy in 
the dyſuria, or heat of urine, and the diabetes. Dale. 

A*RABISM, a manner of ſpeaking, or idiom, peculiar to the Arz. 
bic language. ; 

A*RABLE Land (from aro, to plough) ſuch as is yearly plough- 
ed for corn, &c. 

ARES or ARRAC, a ſpirituous liquor common in the Eaft- 

ndies. 

It is diſtilled from a vegetable juice called toddy, which 
flows by incifion from the cocoa-nut tree. 

ARACHNOVDES *, in anatomy, the tunic of the cryſtallut 
humour of the eye. 


The word is derived from &2;m, a ſpider's web, and is, re- 
ſerablance ; becauſe the fineneis of its texture reſembles that of a 
ſpider's web. | 

The accurate Dr; Nichells, and afterwards Albinus, found 
means of injecting the veſſels of this coat, which run upon it 
like rays from a center. But, according to Celſus, Rutus 
Epheſius, and Galen, the tunica Arachnoides, or Aranea, is that 
coat which immediately inveſts the vitreous humour. 
It has three uſes: Firſt to retain the cryſtalline humour in 
its true ſituation : Secondly, to ſeparate the cryſtalline from 
the aqueous humour, and prevent its being continually moi 
ſtened therewith : Thirdly, the lymphatics furniſh a liquor 
which they diſcharge into its cavity, whereby the crylial- 
line is continually refreſhed and enabled to perform its of- 
fice ; ſo that, when this liquor is wanting, the cryſtalline focn } 
dries, grows hard, and opaque.  Afem. de I Acad. Rey «i | 
Scien. 17 30. - 

ARACHNOIDES, is alſo uſed to ſignify the external lamm 
of the pia mater, which ſome anatomiſts make a Cciftins 
coat. 

ARAOQ/METER®, an hydroſtatic inſtrument, to diſcover the 
weight or gravity of fluids. 

The word is compounded of the Greek da, thin, and . 
to meaſure. | 

The Arzameter, or water - poiſe, is one of the moſt uſeful i. 
ſtruments of the philoſophical kind; for, thoꝰ the hydroftatic 
balance be the moſt general inſtrument for finding the — 
gravities of all ſorts of bodies, yer the Arzometer is beſt on 
to find thoſe of fluids in particular, and with the greateſt en 
conveniency, and expedition, as will appear from the following 
account and deſcription thereof. I 
This inſtrument conſiſts of four principal parts, viz. 1. 
large round hollow ball or ſphere CBD a (ſee plate Il. fs: 5 | 
which is made of ivory, glaſs, or metal, as copper, brals, " | 
2. An hollow glaſs ball B, of a ſmaller ſize, partly filled ot 
quickſilver, ſcrewed on the lower part of the former, in = a 
to render it but little ſpecifically lighter than — f 
may nearly ſink in it. 3. A long ſmall ſtem or * 1 
fixed into it on the upper part, which by its weight can + bl 
body of the iaftrument to deſcend in the fluid with 7 
ſaid ſtem. 4. A ſmall weight A, ſcrewed on upon the to? 
the ſtem or wire a A, to cauſe the inſtrument to oy 10 
that the ſurface of the fluid may always cut in its middle 17 5 
Tho' the above be the uſeful ſtructure and compoſition : a 
inſtrument, it is certainly not the beſt; for, if 74 0 0 
globe CBDa, be of ivory, it will imbibe part ol * 
and ſo its ſpecific gravity will be altered, and conſeq#e 


_ 


5 ect to 
experimeat cannot be juſt. If it be a glaſs, it will be _— 


ARA 


and will ſtand in need of ſcrews, ſolder, leather, &c. to 
ke the parts tight ; which will be found alſo both inac- 
bien and inconvenient. The beſt way therefore is, to have 
. age: of metal, viz. of copper, with a braſs ſtem above, ſol- 
. on; then every part will be durable, and very ſecure 
— any alteration of its weight. ; 
When this inſtrument is ſwimming in the liquor, the part of 
the fluid diſplaced by it will be equal in bulk to the part of the 
- Arument under water, and equal in weight to that of 
— whole inſtrument. Suppoſe the weight of the whole were 
: „oo grains, then it is evident we can by this means compare 
her the different bulks of 4000 grains of various ſorts of 
_— | ſhall cauſe the Arzo- 
guids. For, if the weight A be ſuch as ſhall cauſe the Arzo 
meter to fink in rain water, till its ſurface comes to the middle 
int of the Kem 20; and if, after this, it be immerſed in common 
ſpring Waters and the ſurface is obſerved to ſtand g of an inch 
below the middle point 20; it is evident that the ſame weight of 
each water differs in bulk only by the magnitude of one tenth 
of an inch in the ſtem. : ; | 
Now ſuppoſe theſtem were ten inches long, and weighed 100 
rains, then every tenth of an inch would be one grain weight ; 
and ſince the ſtem is of braſs, and braſs is about eight times 
heavier than water, the ſame bulk of water will be equal to 
1 ofagrain z and conſequently to the ; of a part, that is, a 
5 000", part of the whole bulk, which is a degree of exactneſs 
as great as can be deſired. Vet the inſtrument is capable of 
{ill greater exactneſs by making the ſtem or neck conſiſt of a 
flat thin lip of braſs, inſtead of one that is round or cylindri- 
cal; by this means we increaſe the ſurface, which is the moſt 
requiſite thing; and diminiſh the ſolidity, by which the in- 
ſtrument is rendered more exact. 
In order to adapt this inſtrument to all ſorts of uſes, there 
oucht to be two different ſtems to ſcrew on and off in a ſmall hole 
at a. One ſtem ſhould be ſuch a nice thin ſlip of braſs, or ra- 
ther of ſteel, like a watch-ſpring ſet ſtraight, as we have juſt 
mentioned, on one ſide of which ought to be the ſeveral mai ks, 
or diviſions, to which it will fink in various ſorts of waters, as 
rain water, river water, ſpring water, ſea water, ſalt ſpring- 
water, &c. And on the other fide you mark the diviſion to 
which it ſinks in various lighter fluids, as hot bath water, 
Briſtol water, Lincomb water, Cheltenham water, Port wine, 
Mountain, Madeira, and various other ſorts of wine. But in 
this caſe the weight A on the top muſt be a little leſs than be- 
fore, when it was uſed for the heavier waters. 
But, in caſe of trying the ſtrength of ſpirituous liquors, a com- 
mon cylindric ſtem will do beſt, becauſe of its ſtrength and 
teadineſs; and this ought to be ſo contrived that, when immerſed 
in what is called proof ſpirit, the ſurface of the ſpirit may be 
upon the middle point 203 which is eaſily done by duly adjuſt- 
ing the ſmall weight A on the top, and making the ſtem of 
ſuch a length that, when immerſed in water, it may juſt cover 
the ball, and riſe to a; but, when immerſed in pure ſpirit, it 
may ariſe to the top at A; then by dividing the upper and 
lower parts à 20, A 20, into ten equal parts each, when the 
inſtrument is immerſed in any ſort of ſpirituous liquor, it will 
immediately ſhew how much it is above or below proof. 
This proof ſpirit conſiſts of half water and half alcohol, or pure 
ſpirit, that is, ſuch as when poured upon gunpowder, and ſet 
on fire, will burn all away, and permit the powder to take 
fre, which it will, and flaſh as in the open air. But, if the 
ſpirit be not ſo highly rectified, there will remain ſome phlegm 
er water, which will make the powder wet, and unfit to take 
kre, This proof ſpirit of any kind weighs ſeven pounds 
twelve ounces per gallon, 
The common method of ſhaking the ſpirits in a vial, and by 
rang a crown of bubbles, to judge by the manner of their riſing 
Cr breaking away; whether the ſpirit be proof or near it, is 
iery precarious, and capable of great fallacy. There is no way 
lo eaſy, quick, certain, and philoſophical as this by the Aræome- 
tet, wich will demonſtrate infallibly the difference of bulks, 
an. conſequently ſpecific gravities, in equal weights of ſpirits, 
t the 30, 45, or 5 thouſendth part of the whole, which 
- @ cr27ce of accuracy, beyond which nothing can be defired. 
ite ingenious MI. Homberg has deſcribed another Arzometer 
n the Phils, Tranſ. N 262. which is as follows: A (plate Il. 
2 repreſents a round glaſs veſſel or matraſs, having ſo ſlen 
da ncck, that a ſingle drop of water takes up in it about 5 
Or b ines; and near that neck is a ſmall capillary tube D, about 
*x1ncs long and parallel to the neck B C; the opening B is 
we ilered in the faſhion of a tunnel, for pouring more 
<7 the liquors into the bottle, and the little tube D is for 
8 way to the air contained in the veſſel to go out, when 
f 


break, 


2 
tlie 


wn height at the end of the ſmall tube D. 

radon fill the veſſel, we pour the liquors into it by the 
Ades 9, until it runs out at the little tube D, and the height 
auer eis juſt to the mark C; by which means we ſhall 
"x Rs exactly the ſame quantity of liquor ; and conſe- 
„ e 9 means of the balance, we can find exactly how 
har Mga quantity of different liquors weighs more 
„ether. But we muſt conſider the variation of the 


22 
. „ — — 5 
er, when we compare the weight of a liquor, which 


mech the 


1 a . . . | 
* #127 is poured in at B; the point C is alittle mark at the 


we weigh in ſummer-time, with the weight of another, 
which we have weighed in the winter ; for as all liquors are 
rarified by heat, and condenſed by cold, the ſame quantity of 
it will weigh conſiderably more in cold weather than in hot. 

AR AOPA/GUS. See AREOPA/GUS, 

ARZAOFSTYLE “, in architecture, is a term uſed by Vitru- 
vius to ſignify the greateſt interval or diſtance that can bg 
made between columns; which conſiſts of eight modules or 
four diameters, 


* The word is derived from the Greek gad, thin, and ruhe. 
a column. 


ARZO'TICS “, in pharmacy, medicines which ratify ot 
thin the blood. 


* The word is derived from de, to rarify. 


ARALIA'STRUM, a genus of plants, whoſe flower is com- 

- Plete, regular, polypetalous, and hermaphrodite, ſtanding on 
the ovary, which is crowned by a calyx cut into ſeveral parts, 
and becomes a berry, in which are, for the moſt part, two 
fat ſeeds like a ſemi-circle, which both together repreſent a 
ſort of heart. The ſtalk, which is ſingle, terminates in an 
umbel, of which each ray bears but one flower. Above the 
middle of the ſtalk come out ſeveral pedicles, as on that of 
the anemony, on the extremity of which grow ſeveral leaves 
like rays, or like an open hand, There are three ſpecics of 
this genus. See Philo/zph. Tranſ. abridg. Vol. v. 

ARANEA Tunica. See ARACHNOVUDES. 

ARA'NEOUS Urine (from araneus, a ſpider) among phyſi- 
cians, is urine containing ſomething like ſpiders webs, with 
a fatneſs at the top, which indicates a colliquation. 

ARA'NEUS, the ſpider. + See SPVYDER. | 

ARBITER, in law, a judge choſen either by the magiſtrate, 
or the voluntary conſent of the contending parties, in order 
to determine their differences according to law. 

ARBITRA'TION, tht delegating a power to one or more 
perſons to determine a quarrel or diſpute ſubſiſting between 
two or more perſons. 

ARBITRA'TOR, a perſon choſen by the mutual conſent of 
two or more contending parties, to determine the cauſe or 
cauſes betwixt them. 

It is the general method among us to chuſe two Arbitra- 
tors, and, if they difagree, tv add a third, which they 
call an Umpire, who is finally to determine the diſpute. 
Civilians make a diſtinction between Arbiter and Arbitrator, 
becauſe the former is obliged to proceed according to law, 
whereas the latter determines the cauſe according to equity, 
without uſing any formal proceſs. 

ARBIUTREMENT, See ARBITRATION. _. _ ... 

A*RBOR, in botany, a tree. See the article TREE. 

ARBOR, in mechanics, the principal part of a machine, which 
ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt ; alſo a ſpindle or axis on which a 
machine turns, | 

ARBOR Fitz, in botany, the tree of life. 

This tree receives the name of Arbor Vitæ, or the tree of 
life, becauſe it flouriſhes with a perpetual greennefs, and 
breathes a fragrant and delicious odour. It never grows to 
any bigneſs with us in Euglaud, being a ſtranger, and only 
planted in gardens. The younger branches are flattiſh and 

. tough, bearing on each fide ſcveral winged leaves, which 
grow thick together, icaly, ſomewhat like cypreſs, but 

ſmooth, and not prickly at the end, and very flat. It bears 
little ſmall, ſcaly, white cones at the extremity of the bran- 
ches. It came originally from Canada. - 
It is an opening and warming plant, provokes the menſes, 
and is good againſt the chloroſis; bruiſed with honey, it diſ- 
ſolves tumors. The oil is commended againſt the gout, 
being rubbed on the part; for it acts like fire, by ſtimulat- 
ing and opening. It cleanſes beds from lice and fleas. 
Boerhaave. —_ | _ 

ARBO/REUS (from arbor, a tree) an epithet applied by bo- 
taniſts to thoſe funguſes or moſſes which grow on trees, in 
contradiſtinction to thoſe which grow on the ground, as 
agaric, jew's-ear, &c. Miller. + bo 

A'RBORIST, a perſon ſkilled in the nature, and cultivation of 
trees. 

A'RBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady bower, or cabinet, 
contrived to take the air in, and yet Keep out. the ſun and 
rain. 

Arbours are not at preſent in ſy much uſe as formerly, be- 
ing apt to be damp and unwholſome. Covered ſcats, and 
ſhady walks, which are warm in winter, and ſhady in ſum- 
mer, being generally preferred. : 

Arbours are diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, natural and arti- 
ficial. Natural arbours are formed only of the branches of 
trees, interwoven artfully, and borne up by ſtrong lattice- 
works, poless hoops, &c. which make galleries, halls, por- 
ticoes, and green viſto's naturally covered. The trees which 
compoſe theſe arbours are uſually the female elms, or Dutch 
lime-trecs ; becauſe theſe ſort of trees yield eaſily, and, by 
the great quantity of their ſmall boughs, form a very thick 
bruſh wood; and the lower parts are filled up with horn 


beam. Nor ſhould one bind theſe trees, till the 3 a s 
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third year after their planting, leſt, by ſo doing, the roots“ 


ſhould be diſturbed, and by that means hindered from ſtrike- 
ing firmly into the earth, 

Artificial Arbours, and cabinets, ſhould be entirely made of 
lattice-work, borne up by ſtandards, croſs- rails, circles, and 
arches of iron. For which purpoſe they uſe fillets of oak 
ſomething more than an inch ſquare, which, being well 
planed and made ſtraight, are wrought into chequers of fix or 
ſeven inches ſquare, and faſtened together with iron wire. 


In theſe deſigns a juſt proportion ought to be obſerved, and 


every part regulated and determined by a model. Miller's 
Dit. 
ARCA'NUM *, a remedy, whoſe manner of preparation is 
induſtriouſly concealed, in order to inhance its value. 
The word is Latin, and literally fignifies a ſecret. 


At preſent there are three remarkable remedies, which paſs un- 
der the ſpecious name of Arcanums ; viz. Arcanum corallinum, 
Arcanum duplex, five duplicatum, and Arcanum joviale; 
but they are rarely uſed in the preſent practice of phyſic. 
The method of preparing theſe medicines may be ſeen in 
Quincy's 3 

ARC, or Arc. See ARCH. 

Arc-BoUTANT, in architecture, is part of an arch abutting a- 
gainſt the reins of a vault, to prevent its giving way. 

Arch- buttreſſes are alſo ſometimes called by this name. 

ARCH (from Arcus, a bow) a part of any curve line in ge- 
neral. 

ARCH of 4 Circle, is a part of the circumference leſs than a 
ſemi-circle. Thus the part MN, or NB, of the circumference 
of the circle AMNB (plate IX. fig. 5.) is called an Arch. 

Equal ARCHEs, are thoſe which contain the ſame number of 
degrees, and whole radii are equal to each other. 

Similar ARCHES, are thoſe which contain the ſame number of 
degrees, but whoſe radii are unequal.—Thus the Arches BE, 
C D (plate IX. fig. 12.) which contain the ſame number of 
degrees, but whoſe radii AB, AC, are unequal, are ſimilar 
Arches. 

Diurnal ARCH, in aſtronomy, is that part of a circle which is 
deſcribed by any heavenly object between its riſing and ſet- 
ting. | 

Nocturnal ARCH, is that part of a circle deſcribed by a hea- 
venly object between its ſetting and its riſing. The diurnal 
and nocturnal Arch are always equal to a whole circle. 

ARCH of Progreſſion, or Direction, is the Arch of the zodiac, 
which a planet appears to paſs over, when it moves in con- 
ſequentia, or according to the order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of Retrogradation, is an Arch of the zodiac deſcribed by 
a planet, while it is retrograde, or its motion contrary to the 
order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of Viſion, is an Arch of an azimuth circle intercepted be- 
tween the center of the ſun, aſter its ſetting, and the horizon, 
when a ſtar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear again. 

ARCH, in architecture, is a vault or concave building, in form 
of a curve, erccted to ſupport ſome ſtructure, 

Arches are generally divided into three kinds, circular, ellip- 
tical, and ſtraight, as the workmen improperly call them. 
Circular ARCHES, are either ſemi-circular, ſcheme, or arches 

of the third and fourth point. 


Semicircular ARCHES, are thoſe which are an exact ſcmi-circle, 


or whoſe center is in the middle of a line drawn from one | 


foot of the arch to the other. 

Scheme ARCHES, are thoſe which are leſs than a ſemi-circle, 
and generally contain 20 or go degrees. 

ARCHEs of the third and fourth Point, are ſuch as are uſed in 
Gothic ſtructures, called, by the Italians, Di terzo & di 
quarts acuto, They conſiſt of two Arches of a circle, meet- 
ing in an angle at the top, and drawn from the diviſion of a 
chord into three, four, or more parts, at pleaſure. 

Elliptical ARCHEs, are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſemi-elliphs, 
and formerly were generally uſed in chimnies initcad of 
mantle-trecs. 

Straight ARCHEs, arc thoſe uſed over doors and windows, hav- 
ing plain ſtraight edges both upper and under, which are pa- 
rallel, but both the ends and joints point towards a certain 
center, 

Ihe famous Alerti, in his Architecture, ſays, That, in all 
openings in which we make Arches, we ought to contrive to 
have the Arch never leſs than a ſemi-circle, with an addition 
of the ſeventh part of half its diameter; the moſt experienced 
workmen have found that Arch to be by much the beſt a- 
dapted for enduring, in a manner, to perpetuity ; all other 
Arches being thought leſs ſtrong for ſupporting the weight, 
and more liable to ruin, 

It is alſo thought, that the half circle is the only Arch that 
has no occaſion either for chain, or any other fortification; 
whereas all others are found either to burſt out, or to fall 
to ruin by their own weight, if chey are not either chained, 
or ſome weight be placed againſt them for a counterpoiſe. 

| will not here omit (ſays he) what I have obſerved among 
the ancients, a contrivance Certainly very excellent and 
praiſe-worthy : Their beſt architects placed theſe apertures, 
and the Arches of the roofs of temples, ig ſuck 8 Magners. 


ARC 


that, even though you took away every column from un! 
them, yet they would till ſtand firm, and not fall * 
the Arches on which the roof was placed being drawn ty 
down to the foundation with wonderful art, known * ka 
a few: So that the work upheld itſelf by being only ſet u ” 
Arches ; for, theſe Arches having the ſolidearth for their * 
no wonder they ſtood firm without any ſupport. 7 
The learned Sir Henry Witton has given us the fol 
theorems relating to arches. 
Theorem 1. All matter, unleſs impeded, tends to the cent 
of the earth in a perpendicular line, or deſcends bende 
larly downwards; becauſe ponderoſity is a natural inclinati, 
to the center of the earth, and nature performs her mo... 
by the ſhorteſt lines, 
Theorem 2. All ſolid materials, as bricks, ſtones, &c. my). 
ed in their ordinary rectangular form, if laid in numhe.. 
one by the fide of another, in a level row, and their cn. 
treme ends ſuſtained between two ſupporters, all the Pieces 
between will neceſſarily fink even by their own natural 
vity; and muſt much more, if they are preſſed down, 9 
ſuffer any preſſure by a ſuper- incumbent weight; becay(; 
their ſides being parallel, they have room to deſcend perpen- 
dicularly, without impediment, according to the forms; 
theorem; therefore, to make them ſtand, either their figure 
or their poſition muſt be altered. | 
Theorem 3. Stones, bricks, or other materials, being figure 
cuncatim, i. e. edge-ways, ſomewhat broader above than he. 
low, and laid in a level row, with their two extremes 
ſupported, as in the preceding theorem, and pointing all ta 
the ſame center; none of the pieces between can fink ti! 
the ſupporters or butments give way; becauſe they war; 
room, in that ſituation, to deſcend perpendicularly, 
But this is but a weak ſtructure ; becauſe the ſupporters are 
ſubjeR to too much impulſion, eſpecially where the line i; 
long: for which reaſon, this form of ſtraight Arches is {. 
dom uſed, but over doors and windows, where the line is 
ſhort.— Therefore, in order to fortify the work, the figure 
of the materials muſt not only be changed, but the poſition 
of them too; as will appear in the following theorem. 
Theorem 4. If the materials be ſhaped wedge-ways, and di- 
poſed in form of a circular Arch, and pointing to ſomecen- 
ter: in this caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid Arch can {ink 
downwards for want of room to deſcend perpendicularly, nor 
can the ſupporters or butments of this Arch ſuffer ſo much 
violence, as in the preceding flat form ; for the roundne(s, 
or rather convexity, will always make the incumbent 
weight rather reſt upon the ſupporters, than heave, ct 
ſhove them outwards ; whence this corollary may be faith 
deduced, that the ſafeſt or moſt ſecure of all the Arches a- 
bovementioned is the ſemi-circular ; and of all vaults the 
hemiſpherical, although not abſolutely exempted from ſome 
natural imbecillity (which is tbe ſole prerogative of perpen- 
dicular lines and right angles) as has been obſerved by Ber- 
nardino Baldi, abbot of Guaſtalla, in his commentary upon 
Ariſtotle's mechanics; where, by the way, it is to be notes, 
that, when any thing is demonſtrated mathematically to be 
weak, it is much more ſo mechanically; errors always occut- 
ring more eaſily in the management of groſs materials, tha 
in lineal deſigns. | 
Theorem 5. As ſemi-circular Arches, or hemiſpherical vau.ts 
raiſed on the whole diameter, are the ſtrongeſt and tc. 
cureſt by the preceding theorem, fo they are alſo the mo! 
beautiful; which, keeping preciſely to the ſame height, ate 
yet diſtended one fourteenth part longer than the ſaid dia- 
meter; which addition of weight will contribute greatly 5 
their beauty, without diminiſhing any thing conſiderasle 
of their ſtrength. ; 
However, it is to be obſerved, that according to geomet'!- 
cal ſtrictneſs, in order to have the ſtrongeſt Arches, bez 
muſt not be portions of circles, but of another curve, ca" 
the catenaria ; the nature of which is ſuch, that a pumbe, 
of ſpheres, diſpoſed in this form, will ſuſtain each other, 4" 
form an Arch. See CATEN ARIA. 
Axen, is particularly uſed to ſignify the interval between tho 
piers ofa bridge. See BRIDGE. 2 
Triumphal ARCH, in antiquity, a ſtately kind of gate of a 82 
circular form, built in honour of thoſe who had deſerved 4 tt 
umph. 4 3 
There were two ſorts of theſe Arches; one being only 0 
to laſt during the ſolemnity, and the other to reman as moni 
ments to poſterity. "The former were built of wood, _ j 
namented with baſs reliefs, paintings, and gildings : The 4p 
ter were built with marble, and embelliſhed with all the 0? 
ments which architecture and ſculpture could furniſh. 2 * 
nerals or princes, for whom the triumph was Bae err 
repreſented in marble, or braſs figures, fitting in 2 MENS 
chariot, drawn by four horſes : likewiſe the ſtatues 5 wy : 
they had taken priſoners, with abundance of trophies, and Has 
of victory, all done by the greateſt maſters. Ws 
ARCHBISHOP *, a chief biſhop, or metropoliten p. 
having under him ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops. 33 
The word is formed from the Greck A chief. 47 
on biſcop, a biſhop. | 
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The firſt eſtabliſuntent of Archbiſhops in England, 'acootding. : 


to Bede, was in the time of Lucius, ſaid to be the firſt chriſtian 
* of England; who, after the oonverſion of his ſubiects, 
crecled three archbiſhoprics, viz. at London, York, and Län- 

"ff chen called Caerleon. The dignity of Archbiſhop conti- 
mued in the fee of London 180 years, till it was tranſlated, in 
the time of the Saxons, to that of Canterbury, where it Has 
continued evet ſince. And York continues ſtill a metropolitcal 
ee. Thearchbiſhopric of Caerleon was tranſlated to St. David's; 

] 

— A Dolf in Bretagne, where that dignity terminated, : - 
RCHDEA/CON, an eocleſiaſtical officer, next to the biſhop, 
having juriſdiction over the clergy and laity within his precinct, 
ch {ometimes.extends over the whole biſhopric, and ſome- 
times to on Pp ARSP | 
ARCH Eu duke inveſted with ſome authority or pte- 

eminence above other dukes. * 

iE, , a Greek word, which ſignifies beginning. 

Arch, among phyſicians, has ſeveral meanings. Sometimes 
it fgnifies the firſt attack of a diſeaſe, without any length of 
eme; ſornetirncs it imports the ſame continued, though but 
for a ſhort ſpace 3 and ſometimes it ſignifies the firſt ſtage of a 


aifteinper: Galen. : : Fs. 
ARCHES, of Court of ARCHES, the chief and moſt ancient con- 
ſtory belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
Js fo calledfrom the arched church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in 
London, where it was formerly held.” | b 
A RCHETY PE (from &;»2, beginning, and rd a type) the 
original, or model from whence any performance is taken. 
ARCHE/US {from 2;x7, principle) a term introduced by Para- 
celſus, and defined by his interpreter to be an inviſible ſpecies, 
vacuc, and ſeparating itſelf from bodies, the phyſician's power, | 
and nature's virtue. 4 S 
Van Helmont makes very frequent uſe of this word, and in- 
forms us, that the Archeus donſiſts in a connexion of the vital 
air, as matter with the ſeminal form, which is the interior ſpi- 
ritual nucleus, containing the fecundity of the ſeed, and of 
which the viſible ſeed is but the po... * 
This Archeus is the contriver id director of generation, in- 
reſting itſelf 3 uiter” cloathing: In animate brings, it per- 
ambulates all the receſſes of the ſeed; and transforms the mat- 
ter, according to the entelecheſæ of its own image, placing 
here the heart, and there the brain ; and to every part aſſign- 
ing, out of its univerſal monarchy,” a "governor," according to 
its exigency and ſmal uſe, which remains in its office till death; 
but the Archeus is always fluctuating, and never fixed to any 
member, but keeps a watchful eye over every particular gover- 
nor of a part, and is always clear and lively, but never idle. 
From what has been ſaid, we may perceive that theſe philoſo- 
phers only meant nature, by their Ach eus. 
ARCHIA/TER. The onion of this word, is greatly con- 
teſted by the critics. Accurſius, and all the ancient tranſlators” 
of Galen, underſtand by it, the prinoe, or chief of phyſi- 
.* clans,” | 
But Mercurialis- Zaſaubon, Matthiolus, and V offius fay that it 
ſignifies the © phyſician of a prince.” | | 
ARCHILOY/CHIAN, a verſe in poetry, ſo called from the in- 
ventor Archilochus. | r 
It conſiſts of ſeven feet, the four firſt of which are commonly 
dactyls, and ſometimes ſpondees ; the three laſt are trochees : 


5 


A 


Selbutun acris hyems grata vice veris & Favoni. 
Hor. Lib. I. Od. 4. 
Thefewerſes. are alſo called dactylic, becauſe of the four dac- 
tris at the beginning. It is uſual to mix iambics of fix feet 
wanting a ſyllable, alternately with Archilochians, as in the 
Wore ode. Per. Royal s Nov. Meth. d apprendre Latin. 
ACHUMEDES's Screw, a kind of ſpiral pump for raiſing wa- 
„ invented by Archimedes. g | 
It confiſts of a long cylinder, with a hollow pipe, tube, or 
me coiled round- it, as repreſented in plate IX. ffg. 17. 
dere AB repreſents the cylinder, and CD, the tube open at 
each end. It is placed in an oblique poſition to the horizon, 
wan the lower end in the water to be pumped away, the o- 
end being ſupported on the lower part of the winch I K, 
9% Which the ſcrew and cylinder are turned round. 
451901 23 the ſcrew is immerſed in the water, it immediately 
Mes therein by the orifice C to the level of the ſurface of the 
Water LF, and if the roint of the helix or ſpiral, which in the 
beyinning of the motion is coincident with the ſurface of the 
Vater, happens not to be on the, lower ſide of the cylinder, the 
ter wal, upon the motion of the ſcrew, move on in the ſpiral, 
by t comes to the point which is on the other ſide, and coin- 
Fs with the ſurſace of the water; when it is arrived to 
"point, which ſuppoſe at O, it cannot afterwards poſſeſs any 
Der part of the ſpiral, than that which is upon the loweſt part 
eau they are ſituated higher above the horizon; and ſince 
Gs will conſtantly be the caſe, after the water in the ſpiral has 
ras the point O, it is plain that it muff always be on the 
er ice of the cylinder. 
vecauſe the cylinder is in motion, every part of the ſpiral 
deu, from O to D, will, by degrees, ſucceed to the ſaid un- 


er nn . 1 1 
bart of the cylinder; the water, therefore, in the ſpiral, 


——_ 
o_ 
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d very much in that country, it was te- N 1 = 
*ARCHIPF/LAGO, in geography, a fea crouded with a mult» 


L | 
du tie cylinder; for it cannot move from O towards H or G, 


ARC 


on the lower ſide ; that is, it muſt aſcend on the lower part of 
29 the pd through all the length of the pipe, till it comes to 
the orifice D, where it will run out, as havin nothing fatther 
to ſupport ĩt. Hence it appears; how much thoſe gentlemen ate 
miſtaken, who, affecting the wonderful, ſay, © T hat the water 
LY aſcends by deſcending ;* whereas, if they would. have made 
e moſt of the wonder, they might have truly ſaid; That the 
water aſcends,” becauſe it cannot aſcend,” i. e. that it alcehds. 
% ron ** becaule it cannot aſcend another; but then the = 
er is loſt, . 3 


tude of iſlands... 
4 Geographers enumerate "ſeveral Archipelago's ; but the moſt 


is bounded by Greece, Macedonia, and Aſia; otherwiſe called 
| the pea oye we <; hoof robes 
ARCHISTRA'TEGUSTS, the chief commander, or generaliſimo 
of an army, | 7.64 
The word is derived from «x3, chief, and 5jarmy%, com- 
mander. i ; £ 


ARCHITECT (from 4%, chief, and rieren, d workman) a 
perſon ſxilſul in architecture, who deſigns and draw plans of 
ſtructures, and directs the artificers in the execution. | 

ARCHITECTO/NIC, that which regularly produces a thing, 
according to its nature and properties. ö 
Thus that power, whatever it be, which produces living crea- 
tures from the ova of females, is, by ſome, called the Archi- 
tectonic ſpitit. ' 7 

ARCHTTIECTURE, the art of building, or erecting proper 
rum either for habitation or defence. | 

is art, with rd to its objects, is gene divided inta 
three branches, GL military, — . 2 

Civil ARCHITECTURE, is the art of deſigning and building uſe- 

ful and ſpacious ſtructures for the various uſes of civil life. And 
this is what is uſually implied by the word Architecture. 

The time when this beautiful art was firſt invented is very un- 
certain: As nature muſt neceſlarily direct mankind to 3 
themſelves from the inclemercięs of ſeaſons, and the incurſions 
of enemies, Architecture is preſumed to be one of the firſt inven- 
tions human reaſon was capable of. Neceſſity occaſioned the 
invention of Architecture, and the vanity of men embelliſhed it. 

Ihe good and bad taſte of people have ſucceſſively ſpoiled and 

recovered it. In the earlieſt ages of the world we are informed, 

that a city was built by Enoch in order (as is ſuppoſed by ſome) 
to defend himfelf and his family againſt the nodtericy of Abel, 
whom Cain the father of Enoch — cred, The materials 
that were made uſe of in theſe ancient times, or the manner in 
which they were put together, is not eaſy to determine at this 
juncture. Immediately after the Rood, we find the Babel pro- 

jectors making ule of brick, and lime inſtead of mortar ; what 
rules or orders Were obſerved by theſe early builders, whether 
they embelliſhed their works with any conliderable ornaments, 

or whether they chiefly conſulted bulk, grandeur, or conveni- 
ence, are enquiries perhaps mare curious than uſeful, and there- 
fore need not be infifted upon. | | 

The public ſtructures among the Hebrews, if we conſider ei- 
ther the magnificence of the teniple, or the ſtatclineſs of their 
buildings in erufalem and other cities, are undeniable teſtimo- 

| nies of their great ſkill in Architecture. 

With regard to the greatneſs or bulk of ſtructures, we find the 

ancients, eſpecially among the eaſtern nations of the world, in- 

finitely ſuperior to the moderns ; for not to mention the tower 
of Babel, of which, an author ſays, there were the foundations 
to be ſeen in his time, which looked like a ſpacious mountain 
what could be more noble than the walls of Babylon, its hang- 
ing gardens, and its temple to Jupiter Belus, which roſe a mile 
high, by eight. ſeveral ſtories, each {tory a furlong in height, 
and on the top of which was the Babylonian obſervatory? The 
beautiful manner of building, which aſterwards prevailed a- 
mongſt the ancients, conſiſting of certain orders and rules laid 
down by the great maſters of Architecture, is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have owed-its origin to hints taken from the moſt ſimple ma- 
terials, which are employed in building. The patrons of this 
opinion diſcover, or at leaſt imagine they diſcover, à reſem- 
blance between the parts of a ſtructure in its utmoſt ſimplicity, 
and the moſt elegant ornaments of Architecture: they ſay, that 
the pieces of timber, of which the roofs and floors of houſes are 
made, were the original of {tone and marble pillars, of archi- 
trave, friezes, trigliphs,. cornices, and other parts which con- 
ſtitute a fine piece of Architecture. T his is one account given 
of the original of Architecture, which however is too plauſible 
to be rejected as chimerical, The Greeks, to whom we owe 
ſeveral uſeful inventions, are thought to be the authors of this 
art, at leaſt of thoſe beautiful orders, which now make an ef- 
ſential part of it, viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : Theſe, 
we are told, were firſt practiſed in Greece, and from thence 
communicated to the reſt of the worid, | | 

The Egyptians were the firſt who brought Architecture to per- 

ſection ; their Architecture reſembled their own character; it 

diſplayed over all a noble fimplicity, agreeable to nature, and 

a greatneſs which filled the mind and charmed it. One reads 

with aſtoniſhment, in Herodotus and Diodorus, the deſcription 

of the labyrinth, that is to ſzy, of twelve palaces compoſed of 


uk ſucceed tg every part thereof, fram O to D, as it comes 


1599 chambers, mixed weich terralles, which communicated 
together 
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famous, and what is generally meant by the word, is that which 
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together around twelve halls, and left no outlet to thoſe who 
entered 2 te 


Egypt always aimed at what was It raiſed monuments 
for poſterity ; its pyramids are ſtill fubſiſting; 22 has 
a baſe of 704 feet on every ſide, and its perpendicular height is 
630; it ends in a platform of forty-eight feet in circumference 
and its four ſides are expoſed exactly to the four regions of the 
world.---- As for the Perſian Architecture, it was very much 
ornamented ; but theſe ornaments, though neatly wrought, 
want taſte, and have nothing natural. | f 

When the Goths and other barbarous nations broke in upon 
the Roman empire, and arts and ſciences became a ſacrifice 
to 1 and barbarity, Architecture was loſt in the general 


confuſion. 


Inſtead of the beautiful orders recommended and explained by 


that great artiſt Vitruvius, an odd, fanciful, difproportioned way 
of building took place, which was afterwards called the Gothic, 
from the barbarous people who introduced it. Moſt of the an- 
cient ſtructures in England, and other parts of Europe, are of 
this kind, which is the reaſon that ſome of our * and moſt 
magnificent churches are vaſtly inferior to the Heathen temples, 
that were much leſs in bulk. Let any one reflect (fays Mr. 
* Addifen) on the diſpoſition of mind he finds in himſelf at his 
* firſt entrance into the pantheon at Rome, and how his imagi- 
nation is filled with ſomething great and amazing; and at the 
© ſame time conſider how little in proportion he is affected with 
© the inſide of a Gothic cathedral, though it be five times lar- 
ger than the other. The moderns there have long ſince laid 
aſide the Gothic way of building, and are returned to the anci- 
ent taſte; they have found the rules and maxims, laid down by 
the Greek and Roman architects, to be the only rules that are 
perfectly conſiſtent with beauty and true greatneſs. The uſe- 
fulneſs and excellence of Architecture will appear, if we con- 
ſider how much it contributes to the convenience and ſatisfac- 
tion of life in general. As moſt civilized nations have owed 
their ſecurity to their {kill in this art, ſo, where this kind of 
knowledge has been wanting, mankind has been continually 
expoſed to the inſults of neighbours, and perhaps been obliged 
to wander from place to place, for want of a proper defence to 
ſecure them in their poſſeſſions, 

Architecture, therefore, welldeſervesthe care of every well regu- 
lated ſtate, it being an art that affiſts us in building not only 
magnificent houſes and places of worſhip, but ſhips, caſtles, 
and other ſtructures neceſſary for the defence and ornament of 
ſocicty. 

Archiafure is a ſcience which ought to be accompanied with 
the knowledge of a great many other arts and ſciences ; as 
optics, arithmetic, geometry, deſigning, gilding, painting, 
natural philoſophy, medicine, law, &c. It was neceſſary a- 
mong the ancients, that an architect ſhould have ſkill in mu- 
fic, to ſtring their catapulta's, and other warlike inſtruments ; 
and to place muſical veſſels of braſs in the theatres. 

Another particular neceſſary to be acquired by an architect, is ſuch 
a knowledge of the orders and proportions obſerved by the an- 
cient Greek and Roman architects, as ſhall help to give him 


ſome notion of the beauty or excellence of a fine pile of building. | 


Without ſome acquaintance with the orders and proportions of 
Architecture, it is impoſſible to make a proper judgment of the 
beauty or excellence of any fabric whatſoever. A perſon, it is 
granted, without any extraordinary ſkill of this kind, may be 
ſenſibly affected at the fight of a magnificent ſtructure, and con- 


clude it to be the work of ſome great maſter. However, was 


he aſked the reaſon cf his opinion, he would be at a loſs to de- 
fend it. 

It is a regular diſpoſition of the ſeveral orders of Architecture, 
and an exact obſervance of the proportion of their reſpective 
parts, which gives that force, beauty, and greatneſs of manner, 
which is ſo much admired in good buildings. "The Greeks and 


Romans were ſo happy in adjuſting the height, breadth, and 


bulk of the ſeveral parts of an edifice, that any great neglect of 
their rules has been found to be a deviation from proportion and 
beauty itſelf. In ſhort, where-ever the rules of the ancients 
have been difregarded, and little fanciful ornaments introdu- 
ced, as in Gothic buildings, there is nothing of that magnifi- 
cence er grandeur, which appears in ſtructures built after the 
Greek and Roman models. | 

A ſmall building, where the ancient greatneſs of manner is ob- 
ſerved, has ſuch a force upon the imagination, that it ſhall give 
the mind nobler ideas than one twenty times the bulk, where 
the manner is ordinary and little. Mr. Addiſon has a good ob- 
ſervation to this purpoſe, quoted from Monſieur Freart's paral- 
lel of the ancient and modern Architecture, which ſerves to let 
us fee what is meant by greatneſs of manner. See his Spectator 
N. 415. In ſhort, nothing is truly great or beautiful in Ar- 
chitecture, but what is formed upon the ancient models, and 
agreeableto thoſe rules and maxims laid down by the Greek and 
Roman architects. A number of little trifling ornaments in 

building are like puns in an epic poem, rather blemiſhes than 

beauties, and take off from the magnificence of the principal de- 

nen. 

ne manner of the ancients then being the ſtandard of beauty 

and grandeur in building, we ſhall here give the reader a ſhort 

view ot the writings of the beſt authors upon this ſubject. 

We have noGreek authors extant on Architecture.--- The firſt 

who wrote of ef was Agatharchnes the Athenian, who wis ſuc- | 


— 
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ceeded RRR Archimedes, and Theophraſtus. 
Among the Latins, Fuſſitius, Terentius Varro, Publius Sep. 
timius, Rufus, and Epaphroditus. Pliny the Younger has like 
wiſe wrote a good treatiſe upon this art. F 
But of all the ancients Vitruvius is the only entize author, tho. 
Vegetius relates that there were 700 architects in Rome in hi 
time. Vitruvius lived under Auguſtus, and compoſed a = 
plete ſyſtem of Architecture in ten books, which he dedicated 
to that prince. He has divided his work into three parts, vi 
building, dialling, and mechanics. WY 
His rules for An Bie che were highly eſteemed among the an. 
cients, and are ſtill the ſtandard for practice among the mo. 
derns. He has been commented upon by Philander and Di. 
niel Barbaro, and tranſlated into many languages. 
There are two things cenſured by the moderns in this excellent 
work, viz. want of method, and obſcurity. The mixture of 
Latin and Greek, in Vitruvius, is ſuch that Leon Baptiſta Al. 
berti has obſerved, he wrote Latin to the Greeks, and Greek 
to the Latins : He adds, that the work contains abundance 
of things ſuperfluous and foreign to the purpoſe. Fer this rea. 
ſon, M. Perrault has extracted all the rules out of Vitruyiug's 
8 work, and methodized and publiſhed them in a little . 
ridgment. 
— authors have alſo endeavoured to explain the text of Vi. 
truvius, particularly Philander, Barbaro, and Salmaſius, in note. 
added to their ſeveral Latin editions; Rivius and Perrault in the 
notes to their German and French verſions ; and Baldus in bis 
Lexicon Vitruvianum enlarged by de Laet.--- The fame II. 
Perrault has alſo compoſed an excellent treatiſe of the five order, 
which may be eſteemed a ſupplement to Vitruvius, who left th 
doctrine of the orders defective. 
The authors upon Architecture, ſince Vitruvius, are Leon 
Baptiſta Alberti, who in 1512 publiſhed ten books of the ar 
of building, in Latin, deſigned to outvie Vitruvius ; in which, 
however, _- has not ſucceeded : His work has abundance c. 
ood things, but is deficient in the doctrine of the orders. 
b. Serlio, who wrote ſeven books of Architecture; five ct 
which, concerning the five orders, were made public in 1602; 
throughout all which, he exactly keeps to Vitruvius's rules 
The ſeventh was ſince publiſhed in 1675 ; but the ſixtk, cn 
cerning private buildings, has not yet appeared.--- And Palla- 
dio, who wrote four LE of Architecture, containing the 
fundamental rules of the art, with various inſtances of all the 
kinds of works, publiſhed in Italian in 1575; the two firſt books 
are rendered into High-Dutch, and enlarged with annotations, 
by Boeckler.--- Phil. de Lorme, who publiſhed nine books 0: 
Architecture in French, in 1567.--- ]. Barozzi de Vignola, 
who in 1631 made public his rules of the five orders in Italian, 
ſince tranſlated, with large additions, by Daviler, under the 
title of Cours d Architecture, &c. and ſince 4 into High-Dutch, - 
with notes.--- g 
To theſe may be added Vincent Scamozzi, his idea of univer- 
ſal Architecture, publiſhed in 1615, in Italian. Car. Phil. 
Dieuffart, in his theatre of civil Architecture, publiſhed in 
High-Dutch in 1697 ; wherein he not only delivers the rules of 
Architecture, but explains and compares 4 five orders, as laid 
down by Palladio, Vignoli, Scamozzi, &c. which ſame deſign 
was alſo executed in French by R. Freart de Cambray, in 3 
parallel of the ancient Architecture with the modern, publiſhed 
in French in 1650, and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, with addi- 
tions, by Mr. Evelyn.---Fr. Blondel, director of the royal a- 
cademy of painting, &c. in 1698, gave a courſe of Archutcc- 
ture, in French; being a collection from all the celebrated writers 
upon the ſubject of the orders, &c. Nic. Goldman, in a trea- 
tiſe de Stylometris, publiſhed in Latin and High-Dutch, in 
the year 1661, has done good ſervice, by reducing the rules 
and orders of Architecture to further degrees of perfection, and 
ſhewing how they may be eaſily delineated by means ot certain 
inſtruments invented by him. 2 
Laſtly, the elements of Architecture are very ingeniouſly 14's 
down by Sir. H. Wotton. The ſame are reduced, by Sturm! 
and Wolfus, to certain rules and demonitrations ; and thus 
was Architecture brought into the form of a mathematical att, 
by the firſt, in his Matheſis Juvenil. and the ſecond, in bi» 
Elementa Matheſeos, tom. 2 an. 1715. 

Military ARCHITECTURE, is the art of fortifying places, © 
ſtrengthening them with walls, ramparts, ditches, XC. 40 2 
to enable the inhabitants to oppoſe the inſults of their cnc. 
See FORTIFICATTION. ; Sind 

Naval ARCHITECTURE, is the art of ſhip-building. Sce SHY. 

Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, is that where the projecturcs de 

painted, either white, or coloured after the manner of mare: 

This kind of Architecture is greatly uſed in Italy, and particu- 


mere 27e 
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tance, to render the ſtructure larger and grander to che app 


ance. | — 
A'RCHITRAVE +, in architecture, the loweſt member Ct = 
whole entablature, being that which lies immediately _— 
capital.--- Thus Q g. 18, or g q, fig 17. plate IV. is the 
chitrave. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek :x-, chief, 3 
tin trade, a beam; becaule it is ſuppoled tac pHEje 


timbar buildings. | 
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ARCHIVAU'LT), in architecture, is 


are very different in their dimenſions of Architraves, 
2 Sh ed to the number of members it is compoſ- 


8 Tuſcan Architrave, according to Vitruvius, ſhould conſiſt 
of two faſciæ and a ium, and be half a module in height 
The Doric ſhould be of the ſame height as the Tuſcan, and 
conſiſt of a tænia and five faſciæ. The Ionic ſhould be 
com of three faſciæ and a tium, and of the ſame 
height as before.--- The Corinthian Architrave ſhould be al- 
lowed a greater altitude than the former, and conſiſt of a cyma- 
tium five faſcize.--- The Compoſite Architrave, frieze, and 
corniſh he makes of an equal height, and each equal to the di- 
ameter of the column juſt under the capital, which is ten 


twelfths of a module. 


ARCHITRAVE Doors, are thoſe which have an Architrave on the 


arch, if the top be curved; but, if * upon the cap- piece. 

e inner contour of an 
arch, or a band or frame adorned with mouldings, running 
over the faces of the arch-ſtones, and —_ upon the impoſts. 
It is different in different orders. In the T uſcan it has only a 
ſingle face ; two faces crowned in the Doric and Ionic ; and 
the fame mouldings with the architrave in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite. Harris's Lex. 


ARCHIVES, an apartment where the records, charters, &c. of 


any ſtate or community are depoſited. 


ARCHON, in antiquity, the chief magiſtrate of Athens. 
ARCTIC * Pole, in aſtronomy, the north pole, or that elevated 


above the horizon in north latitude. 


* The word is derived from the Greek e;xrS», a bear; becauſe 
the conſtellations called the great and little Bear, are ſituated 
ear it. 5 


Ancric Circle, a leſſer circle of the ſphere parallel to the equinoc- 


tal, and 66%. 30“ diſtant from it towards the north pole. See 
PoraP Circles. 

ARCTO/PHYLAX. See BOOTTES. 

ARCTU/RUS *, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the con- 
ſtellation Bootes. Its latitude is 309%. 7 o” N. and long. 
19. 57. 52“ of Libra, according to Mr. Flamſteed's cata- 
loguc. 

Ihe word is derived from &, a bear, and d, a tail; be- 
cauſe it is ſituated near the tail of the great bear. 

ARCUA'TION, in ſurgery, is a term uſed by ſome authors for 
a gibboſity of the fore-parts, with a curvation of the bones of 
the ſternum. 

ARCUAT1ON, in gardening, the method of raiſing trees from 
lovers. 

The ingenious Mr. Switzer has given us the following method 
for performing this operation. 
The firſt thing to be done is to procure large ſtrong mother- 
plants, which are called ſtools. It matters not whether the 
trees are crooked or any other way deformed ; and the larger 
they are, the better they are to be cut down cloſe to the ground, 
and planted in a border ſix fect wide, and the plants in a ſtraight 
line ſix feet aſunder. 
This border muſt be well trenched or dug clear from all roots, 
cos, ſtones, or any other obſtructions. "Theſe trunks or ſtools, 
being planted in this trench, will throw out twenty, thirty, for- 
ty, or fifty plants, which you may begin to lay about the Mi- 
chaelmas following, or ſooner ; at which time, if the ſtools have 
been carefully managed, they will have ſhot five, fix, or more 
main branches out of the root, and on cvery one of theſe as 
many tide or collateral branches. Their main branches muſt 
be bent down to the ground. Some, he ſays, will cut them 
hat through, that they may bend them the caſier. When the 
dan branches are thus laid quite round the ſtool, and pegred 
vl. cown, then you may, if you will, peg down all the ſmal} 
nes: Thus the main branches or ſhoots will be covered all 
over, except the very top; and all the ſmall or ſide branches 
mutt be covered over two or three inches thick upon the joints. 
| i being done, vou may head them within three or four inches 
ne ground; ſome give the branches a twiſt, in order to make 
dem take root the better. 

eu lay ſome ſtraw dung over them, it will contribute to keep 

em moiſt. 'T hey ſhould alſo have a large pan made round 
n to hold the water, to water them the enſuing ſummer, 


ch, if tne weather be hot and dry, they ſhould have at 

-= tree or four times a week. 5 

ut the midale of September following, you may open and 

Dune them to ſce if they have taken root or no, which in 

wy Probability they will have donc; but if they have not, let 

n e till the next ſpring ; then take them up, and plant them 
ine nurſery, 
tes he dire Sts chicfly to the Dutch withy, and Engliſh elm, 


die abeal. 1; 14 1 f 
ci, lime, alder, platanus, and all forts of ſallows and 


| 


N r » - 
110, an inſtrument uſed at Florence by nurſes, in order to 
ent tne child from being ſmothered or overlaid. See Phitsf. 


9 g. by Eames and Martyn, J. VIII. pag. 46. 
l Fever (from ardes, to burn) a burning fever, called 
*Y::Cans Cauſus. See FE “VER. 
=, - ge: metry, is the internal capacity or ſpace contained 

| the | 
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2 or lines bounding it, reckoned in the ſquare 

4 any me ſure. | 
e the 4 27. 338 So 1 1 

le tne nde A B (plate IX fig. 15) of the paraliciogram 
* N * — . : r 


TC v4 + j *, rn * ©. + - : * * — 3 I 
de 3 feet, yards, XC. aud the fide AC to be 4 
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feet; yards, &c. then the Area of that parallelogram will he 12 
feet, yards, &c ; for it will contain twelve ſmall equal ſquares, 
each of whoſe ſides is one foot, yard, &c, 
For the method of finding the Areas of figures, ſee each under 
its reſpective name. 
AREA, in phyſic, is a ſpecies of the Alopecia. See ALOpE CIA. 
AREA, in aſtronomy. See HALO. 
ARENA'TION (from arena, ſand) in phyſic, is the caſting 
plenty of very hot ſea-ſand on the bodies of the patients. 
ARE'OLA, in anatomy, is the coloured circle ſurrounding the 


nipple. 
AREOPA'GUS, in antiquity, an Athenian court, fo celebrated 
for the impartiality and juſtice of its derifions, that the very 
ods themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmitted their quarrels to be 
etermined there. 1 
AREOö METER. See ARAEC/METER, 
AREO/STYLE. See ARAQO/STYLE, 
AREO/TICS. See ARAO/TICS. | 
ARETO/LOGY *, chat part of moral philoſophy, which relates 
to virtue and the methods of attaining it. - 


The word is derived from a;:, virtue, and e., a diſcourſe, 


A'RGAL, or ARGor, tartar of red-wine, See TA'RTAR. 

ARGENT (from argentum, ſilver) in heraldry, fignifies the 
white colour in the arms of gentlemen, knights, and baronets. 
The white colour in the arms of a ſovereign prince is called 
luna ; and that in the arms of the nobility, pearl. 

In engraving, this colour is expreiled by the parts being entirely 
plain, without the leaſt ſtroke from the engraver. 

A*RGO), in antiquity, the ſhip or veſſel wherein the Argonauts 
made their expedition after the golden fleece. 

ArGo Navis, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation of fixed ſtars, 
'The number of ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, is 8; in Tycho's 11; and in Mr. Flamſteed's 25. See 
CONSTELLA/TION. 

ARGONAUTS, in antiquity, a number of illuſtrious Greeks, 
who embarked with Jaſon on an expedition to Colchis, in order 
to fetch the golden fleece. | 

ARGONAUTS of St. Nichzlas, a military order inſtituted by Charles 
III. king of Naples, in 1382. 

Their enſign is a golden ſhip floating on the waters in the midit 
of a ſtorm, having this motto, Non credo termpori. Sec plate 
IX. 6 2 

ARG Ns T, in logic, is the middle term, or third idea, in- 
vented and diſpoſed in two propoſitions in ſuch a manner, as to 
ſhew the connexion between the major and minor term in the 
concluſion; this middle term is called the Argument, becauſe 
the force of the ſyllogiſin depends upon x it. 

Argumentsaire called grammatical, logical, phyſical, metaphy- 
ſical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. according to the art, 
ſcience, or ſubject from whence the middle term is borrowed, 
Thus if we prove that no man ſhould ſteal from his neighbour, 
becaufe the ſcripture forbids it ; this is a theological Argument: 
If we prove it from the laws of the land, it is political: But if 
we prove it from the principles of reaſon and equity, the Argu- 
ment is moral. 
Arguments are either certain and evident, or doubtful and 
merely probable. 
Probable Arguments are thoſe whoſe concluſions are proved 
from ſome probable medium. Evident and certain Arguments, 
are thoſe which prove their concluſfiuns by clear mediums and 
undoubted principles; theſe are generally called demonſtra- 
tions. 
Arguments are divided into artificial and inartiſicial. An arti- 
ficial Argument is taken from the nature and circumſtances of 
the thing; and if che Argument be {irong, it produces a natu- 
ral certainty; as, * The world was firſt created by God; be- 
cauſe nothing can create itſelf.” 
An inartificial Argument is the teſtimony of another, and this 
is called original, when our information proceeds immediately 
from the perſons concerned, or from eye or car witneſfies of a 
fact; but when it is delivered by the report of others, it is cal- 
led tradition. 
Arguments are either direct or indirect. It is a direct Argu- 
ment where the middle term is ſuch as proves the queſtion it- 
ſelf, arid infers that very propofition itſelf which was the matter 
of enquiry. An indirect or oblique Argument tends to prove 
or refute ſome other propoſition, and thereby ſhews the with of 
the thing by undeniable conſequence. 

ARGUMENT is alſo uſed to ſignify the heads or ſubſtance of a 
book, poem, &c. 

ARGUMENT of inclination, in aſtronomy, | 
orbit intercepted between the aſcending node, and the p 
the planet ſee" | 
ceſſion of the 11715, 

ARGUMENT of the maon's latitude, it her diſtance from the node. 

ARGUMENT T TION, the act of framing or inventing ærgu- 


* 8 BS 
is an arch of a planet 
| 
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ments, of making inductions, and drawing concluſions. 
In every Argumentation there are two things chiefly tobe mind- 
ed; the queſtion itſelf, that is propounded, and the arvu- 
ment or reaſon that probes the ſame, or which confirms tha: 
which is doubtful, by theſe things that are certain and evident, 
and, from the queſtion, produces an undgudted conclution,- 
Accordingly, in every Argumentation there arc two things, 
that which infers, and that which. is inferred 3 that which » 
Salle: ug 4 
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10 may be diſpoſed or expreſſed. 
ence it is, that every Argumentation conſiſts of two parts, 
viz. of an antecedent and conſequent, or the part inferring, and 


that which is inferred. That goes before for the confirming of 


ſomething elſe; this follows, and is gathered from the former.: 
As when we ſay an Angel is immortal, and therefore is invi- 
ſible. Thefirſt part, viz + an Angel is immortal,” is the antece- 
dent; and the other, © an Angel is inviſible,” is the conſequent : 
and the word, therefore, is the ſign of the inference, or formal 
conſequence. 
ARGYRAY/SPIDES ®, in antiquity, a corps in Alexander's ar- 
my, whoſe bucklers were of ſilver, or waſhed with ſilver. 
* The word is derived from 4pyu;®-, filver, and a4omc, a buckler. 


ARGYROPOF/IA ®, in alchemy, the art of turning the imper- 
fea metals into ſilver. 
The; word is compounded of apyvy®-, filver, and www, to make. 


ARIES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fixed ſtars drawn on 
the globe in the form of a ram. It is the firſt of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac. 

The number of ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, is 18; in Tycho's, 213 and, in Mr. Flamſteed's, 65. 
See CONSTELLATION. 

Ar1ts, was alſo the name for a military engine in uſe among 
the ancients, called a battering-ram. 

ARIETA”TION. See EAR THQUAKE. 

A'RISH, a meaſure of length in uſe among the Perſians, which, 
Dr. Arbuthnot ſays, is equal to 3197 Engliſh feet. 

ARUVUSTA, in botany, that ſharp- pointed needle which ſtands 
out from the huſk or hoſe of a grain of corn, graſs, &c. and 
is called awm or beard. Miller's Dit. 

ARISTA/RCHUS, the name of a learned grammarian, who 
wrote criticiſms on the moſt celebrated authors of antiquity, 
as Homer, &c. Hence ſeveral books have derived their titles, 
as Ariſtarchus ſacer, Ariſtarchus Anti- Bentletanus, &c. 

ARISTO/CRACY. See GOVERNMENT. 

ARISTOLO'/CHIA, Birthwort, in botany, the name of a plant 
of conſiderable uſe in medicine. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, but thoſe generally 
uſed in phyſic are the two following. 

AR1STOLOCHIA longa, long birthwort.— It is of a ſub-acrid 
aromatic taſte, and by all accounted a cleanſer of the womb, 
both as a provoker of the menſtrual diſcharges, and a forward- 
er of delivery. It has aſcribed to it alſo ſome alexipharmic qua- 


gathered, and that from whence it is gathered, howſoever theſe | 


ARM 


dium, too, was publiſhed by Willichius, an. 1 540. Othee 
writers are Jordan (whoſe Arithmetic waspubliſhed an. 148 
Barlaam the monk, Frater Lucas de Burgo, Stifel, Nichol? 
2 Maurolycus, Heniſchius, Andreas Tacquet Ch. 
vius, otaude, Wells, Metius, Gemma Friſius, Win 2 
Kerſey, Boyer, Hatton, Cunn (of Fractions) Weſton * 
a multitude of others, too many to be enumerated here. B 
the beſt and moſt abſolute work of this kind, both as to — 
ter, order, clearneſs of expreſſion, and even language, i; the 
ſyſtem of Arithmetic, publiſhed in our language a few = 
ago at London, by the very ingenious Mr. Maleolm, 49x 
Theoretical ARITHMETIC, is that ſcience which ſhews the vari- 
ous properties of numbers, and the reaſons and demonſtrations 
on which the ſeveral practical operations are founded. 
Practical ARITHMETIC, is the art of computing, or perform. 
ing the ſeveral operations, and applying them to practice 
Inſirumantal ARITHMETIC, is the art of performing the ſeveral 
operations by the help of inſtruments ; as Gunter's 
Napier's bones, &c. 

Logarithmetical ARITBMETIC, is the doctrine of logarithms 
Vulgar ARITHMETIC, is the doctrine of integers and . 
fractions. 2 
Decimal ARITHMETIC, is the doctrine of decimal fraQions 
Binary ARITHMETIC, is that wherein an unity, or 1, and Fe 

are uſed. 
This was invented by Mr. Leibnitz, who has ſhewn it 0 
be very uſeful in diſcovering the properties of numbers; and 
M. Danicourt, in the Mem. de P Acad. Roy. des Stien, 170 
has given us a ſpecimen of it with regard to Arithmetical [rg 
greſſion, where he obſerves, that, as in binary Arithmetic on- 
ly two characters are uſed, the laws of progreſſion may be more 
ealily diſcovered by it than by any other method. 
Tetrattycal ARITMMETIC, is that wherein only 1, 2, 3, and 
o are uſed, 
There is a treatiſe of this Arithmetic extant, written by Mr, 
Echard Weigel, a German : But both this and binary Arith- 
metic are only uſeleſs curioſities, eſpecially with regard to the 
practical part, ſince the decadal or common Arithmetic is 
received by all nations, and ingrafted in us, whilſt children ; 
and alſo becauſe numbers may de vaſtly more compen;ov) 
expreſſed by the common methods than by either ot theſe. 
Political ARITHMETIC, is the art of applying arithmetical cal- 
culations to political ſubjects; as the number of inhabi- 
tants in a ſtate or kingdom, &c. | 
Sexageſimal ARITHMETIC, is the doQrine of ſexageſimal ſtac- 


ſcale, 


. lities, and is therefore in the compoſition of the theriaca, and tions. 

1 1 ſome others of the ſame tribe. It is reckoned detergent exter- Specious ARITHMETIC, is the ſame as algebra, or the art of 

01 hally, and ſuppurative ; for which reaſon it has a place in the] computing by ſymbols. : | 

5 i "of; ; : 7 5 SE. 3 

ji In” bl {typtic plaiſters both of Crollius and Paracelſus. Johannes Agtrrameric of inſiuites, is the method of ſumming up a ſe- 

M14 [ 1 aber made from this an extract and an eſſence. f ries or row of numbers, conſiſting of infinite terins, or of find- 

4 1 | AR15TOLOCHIA rotunda, round birthwort. It differs not | ing the ratio's of them. 

| | a | from the former but in ſhape, has the ſame virtues aſcribed to | This method js, at preſent, rarely uſed, the doctrine of fluxi- 

[* P > of & . . 20 - - 

7 j 1 it, and xi mg Tae ſame 3 bo the png This ons, which is far more general, and performs the fame things 

'S. i my 7 y in 3 * : 4 pon . in ſome parts of | much eaſier, being commonly practiſed, 

; . 05 taly. ere is allo deſcribed by botaniſts a Creeping birth- | Necadal or common ARITHMETIC, is that which is perform- 
t | | 


wort, intitled Saracenica by Gerkard, and Clematitis vulga- 
ris by John Bauhine ; but this ſeldom comes into the ſhops, or 
is uſed in medicine. 
ARUTHMETIC “*, the art of computing by numbers, or that 
by which we diſcover what number of quantities there are, 
either real or imaginary, of any kind, contained in another 


ed by nine figures and a cypher. This is generally ſuppoſed 
to be invented by the Arabians, and was, no doubt, taken 
from the number of our fingers; becayſe, in computations, 
we uſe our fingers, before we underſtand Arithmetic. 


ARITHME/TICAL Complement of à logarithm, is what it 
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quantity of the ſame ſpecies. 
*The word is derived from the Greek 250,!;, number, 


Proclns, in his commentary upon the firſt book of Euclid, ſays, | 


that the Phcenicians, by reaſon of their trathc and commerce, 
were thought to be the firſt inventors of Arithmetic, which 
Pythagoras and his followers, as alſo the Egyptians, Grecks, 
and 'Arabians afterwards much improved, as Clavius aud 
others tell us. But if we are to judge of the knowledge of 
theſe ancients in Arithmetic from their writings upon the ſub- 
jet, which have been tranſmitted to us, we may ſafely con- 
clude, that their advances herein were but very ſhort and ſcan- 
ty. For, ſetting aſide Euclid, who indeed has given ſeveral 
very plain and pretty properties of numbers in his Elements, 
and Archimedes in his Arenar, they moſtly conſiſt in dry difa- 
greeable diſtinctions and diviſions of numbers: as may be ſeen, 
in Nicomachus's and Boetius's Arithmetic, 

Nor is the Greek manner of numeration, by the letters of the 
alphabet, at all fit for the performance of the practical part of 
multiplication, diviſtion, &c. with the caſe and expedition that 
they are now-a-days performed by the Indian figures or nine 
digits. 

Dr. Wallis, in his hiſtory of algebra, ſays, that there are at 
Oxford two Arithmetical manuſcripts of Johannes de Sacro 
Boſco, who died about the year 1250, wherein the operati- 
ans of addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, diviſion, and 
vxtraction of the ſquare and cube roots, are performed much 
the ſame as now. | 

Boetius's Arithmetic was wrote in the ſixth century. And in 
the ninth century Pſcllius wrote a compendium of the ancient 
Arithmetic in Greek, which was tranfleted into Latin by Xy- 
landzr, and publithed, anno 1556, at Baſil. Such a cympen- 


wants of 10,0c0000. Thus the Arithmetical complement of 
3.219063 is 6.780937. 

| ARITHMETICAL Mean, is the middle term of three quantitics 
in Arithmetical progreſſion. "Thus 7,9, 11, are three terms a 
Arithmetical progreſſion, whoſe mean is g. 

ARITHMETICAL Progr: ſjizn, op Proportion. See PROGREs= 
SIOVN. 

ARK, or Arc, Sec ARCH, 

ARM, brachium, that part of a human body, contained between 
the ſhoulder and the wriſt. 
Anatomiſts divide the Arm into two parts, calling that part 
of it which lies between the cubit and the joint of the ſnouldet, 
the Arm; and the other part, or that which is contained be- 
tween the elbow and the wriſt, the fre- arm. 
The Arm, gedording to this diſtinction, has but one bone, 
called the os humeri, or bone of the arm. "This bone is titu- 
ated under the acromium, along the lateral part of the thorax, 
from which, however, it may be removed to a confiderad!2 
diſtance in all directions. Its figure is irregularly cylindrical 
and it is thick at one end, and broad at the other. 
It is divided into the body and two extremities, or into an up- 
per, middle, and lower part. | 
The upper part is generally called the head of the os humer!s 
and the part immediately below it is called the neck. 
In the head, we conſider a half- globe obliquely inclined, cruſt- 
ed over with a ſmooth cartilage; two tuberoſitics, one large, 
terminating upward iu a point, over-againft the half. globe & 
channel or groove, between the twotuberqſities; four muſcular 
impreſſions, three of which are on the large tuberoſity, one in 
the apex, one on the ſide oppoſite to the groove, and the 
lower down on the ſame fide, ovet-agaigſt the ſmall tu>zront” 
ty pon Which the fourth is found. The 
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It is connected with the pulley of the os humeri, hy an angular 
ginglymus; with the two extremities of the radius, by a com- 


- in geography, a branch of the ſea or of a rivers. +, '} 
in heraldry. See ARMS. er ag: | 
AEN T, a formidable body of forces,. campletely fur- p 


þ 5 arms, &c. either for the ſea or land- ſervice. 
e | 


Head, cinnamon, and honey of roſes. 
ERMARIL 


IME“ from the art of healing. 


ARM 


4. iA4dle part, or body of the os humeri, comes nearer to 
abort figure tate the extremities. It is a little raiſed 
— * rough eminence, or impreſſion, already mentioned. On 
por fide of this eminence is another muſcular impreſſion, 
which uniting immediately below it, it appears to be incloſed 
between them as between the two prongs of a fork. 
The lower extremity of the os humeri is triangular from its 
very beginning) and from thence grows very broad and 
gat, being bent a little near the end, towards that ſide which 
anſwers to the Imall tuberoſity in the upper extremity, 
This bone is articulated above with the glenoid cavity of 
the ſcapula, by the enarthrodia, which is much plainer in the 
freſh bones, than in the ſceleton; and below with the two 
bones of the fore arm. | : | ; 
Galen, Sylvius, and Veſalius deſcribe ſeven muſcles mt ng 
to each Atm, viz. the Pectoralit, Deltoides, Teres major, L. 
tiſtmur dur, Supraſpinatus, Infraſpinatus, and Subſcapularis. 
Arantius, in his anatomical obſervations, counts another, by 
Riolanus called Caracobrachiæus. To which Julius, Cafferius, 
Placentinus adds the Teres minor, by ſome reckoned as the 
eighth muſcle of this part, which is therefore called Oftavus, | 
Humeri Placent ini. 
The fore Arm is compoſed of two large bones, whereof one 
is named cubitus, or ulna; the other radius. | 
The ulna is irregularly triangular, diminiſhing in thickneſs 
from one end to the other. It may be divided into the body, or 
middle part, and two extremities, one great, the other ſmall, 
The upper extremity is oblique, and its obliquity anſwers to 
that of the pulley in the os humeri. 

The ſmall extremity is cylindrical, of a leſs diameter than any | 
part of the bone. It may be reckoned a kind of neck, ending 
in an inverted head, flat at top, and of a cylindrical circum- 
ference, both which are covered with the ſame ſmooth carti- 
lage; and the circumference is broader on the fide of the co- 
ronoid apophyſis, and ſmall ſigmoid cavity, than any where 
elſe. From the head runs down a ſhort ſtyloid apophyſis, on 
the fide of the tuberofity of the olecranum, diinguiftied; fm 
the reſt of the circumference, by a ſmall notch. | 
The middle portion or body of the ulna is divided into three 
ſides and three angles. One of the ſides is narrow and rounded, | 
one broad and hollow, and the third flat, and marked with an 
oblique line on its upper part. Re 
The narrow fide anſwers to the tuberoſity of the olecranum, 
and is covered only by the common integuments. | 


. 


and not by articulatiqn. 
The muſcles of the cubit, are Biceps, Brachizus internus, Ge- 
mellus, Brachiæus externus, and Anconæus. 
The radius is nearly of the ſame length with the ulna, bigge 
at one end than at the other, irregularly triangular, a little 
bent, and ſituated along the fide of the ulna ; its name is taken 
from the reſemblance it bears to the ſpoke of a wheel. 

The radius is conneRed with the ulna, the os humeri, and 
catpus. It is articulated with the ulna, at its two extremities, 
by a double lateral ginglymus ; the cartilaginous circumference 
of the head turning in the ſmall ſigmoid cavity, and the ſemi- 
lunar cavity in the baſis turning upon the ſmall head, at the 


pound lateral 1 with the hand, by ligaments, 


ARM 


It is ponderous, pinguious, eaſily friable, and of a ſtyptie taſte. 
It is digged out of the mines in Turkey, and thence brought 
to us. It is, at preſent, very rare with us; for what is found 
in the ſhops, approaching to the colour of red okre, is im- 
ported from Spain and Normandy, and is thought to be little 
different from the Rubrica Synopica. It is an alexipharmic, 
and corrects thoſe acidities in the blood which are prejudicial 
to health. It is aſtringent in ſome degree, and, for that rea- 
ſon, uſed in fluxions of humours. When applied externally, it 

is of a drying quality, and induces cicatrices on wounds. Dale. 

A*'RMIGER, an eſquire, or armour-bearer, 

ARMULLA Membroſa, in anatomy, that circular ligament 
which comprehends all that multiplicity of tendons belonging 
to the whole hand within a circle in the region of the carpus, 
and is eaſy to be divided into ſeveral others.; for which teaſou 
ſome make two of them; one in compaſling the inſide of the 
carpus, which is broad and ſtrong, and holds together all the 
tendons of the muſculi flexores ; the other, on the back of the 
carpus, conſiſts of fix leſſer ones connected to one another, and 
rolled about the muſculiextenſores, like ſo many rings. Caſtellus. 


circles, and put together in ſuch a manner as to repreſent the 
ſeveral circles ſuppoſed to be drawn on the mundane ſphere. 
Thus fig. 12. plate V. repreſents an Armillary ſphere, made of 
braſs, and having a round ball fixed upon the axis thereof re- 
preſenting the earth. This ſphere revolves about the ſaid axis, 
between the meridian, and by that means not. only ſhews 
the ſun's diurnal and annual courſe, &c. about the earth, ac- 
cording to the Ptolemaic hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes the earth 
to be at reſt, and the ſun to move about the ſame ; but alſo 
any problem relating to the ſun, that can be performed by the 
globes, may be folved by it. 
ARMIEU/STRIUM, in antiquity, the name of a feaſt, among 
the ancient Romans, in which they ſacrificed armed to the 
ſound of trumpets. Diet. Tretoux. 
A'RMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame as waſte cloaths, which 
are red cloaths hung about the outſide of a ſhip fore and aft; 
there are alſo ſome hung round the tops, and theſe are called 
top-armorings. Harris's Lex. 
RMISTICE “, in military affairs, a temporary truce, or ceſ- 
ſation of arms for a very ſhort time. 
rg The word is derived from the Latin arma, arms, and ito, to ſtop, 
ARMOY/NIAC. See AMMO/NIAC. 
A*RMOUR, a ſtrong defenſive covering for the body. 
Coat ARMOUR, in heraldty, the eſcuteheon, or coat of arms, of any 
perſon, family, &. with its ſeveral charges, and other furniture. 
ARMORY), 4 magazine, or ſtore-houſe, wherein arms and 


other watlike ftores are depoſited. | 


ARM-PITS in anatomy. See AXFLLA. 
ARMS “, all kinds of weapons in general, whether uſed for of- 
fence or defence. 
* The word is formed from the French armer, which Varro derives 
ab arcendo, 60 guod arcoant hofies. But others ſay that it comes 
from the Latin arm, which they derive from the Greek 4, 
to apply. 
Ak us, in heraldry, See HE'RALDRY. f 
Ak us, in the eye of the law, are extended to any thing that a 
man wears for his defence, or takes into his hands, or uſcth 
in anger to ſtrike or caſt at another. Cromp u. 65. 


lower extremity of the other bone; and thus the ſmall extre-;|-Charged Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as retain their ancient in- 


mity of one bone is joined to the great extremity of the other. 
It is articulated with the os humeri, by the application af the 


cavity in the top of its head to the ſmall head, at the lower ex- 
tremity of the other bone. By this conformation it would be 
capable of moving in all directions; but, as it is tied to the 
una at both extremities, its motions on the ſmall condyloid' 
head, at the lower extremity of the os humeri, are confined to 
two kinds ; that of rotation, when it turns on the fides of the 
cxtremities of the ulna; and that of flexion and extenſion, in 
common with the ulna; and both theſe motions may be per- 
formed at the ſame time. _ Sd 

he muſcles of the radius, are the Pronatar Radii teret, Pro- 
ratir Radii quadratus, Supinator Radii longus, & Supinator 


EFeadii brevis. i inſinu, Cowper. | 5 
ARM of a magnet, A loadſtone or magnet is ſaid to be armed, 


when it is incloſed, capped, or ſet in iron or ſteel, in order to 


"creaſe its magnetic virtue, and diſtinguiſh its poles, with the 


greater facility. 


- 


. „ „demon tarriers, a conſection of great virtue in pre- 
dung a total loſs of appetite. It conſiſts principally: of white-, 


M Unguentum, weapon-ſalve. This oingment . 
ormer}y 1 = 


1 ; - b 
} reffing the weapon only; but, fince the introduction of 


—— into phyſic, ſuch ridiculous abſurdities have been 


NIAN Bzle. Bolus Armena offic, This is an earthy ſub- 


tegrity, with the addition of ſome new honourable charge or 
bearing. | 

Full, or intire Ax Mus, in heraldry, are thoſe which retain their 
primitive purity, integrity, and value, without any alterations, 
or abatements. 

Vical Anus, in heraldry, are ſuch wherein the figures bear an 


alluſion to the name of the family. Harris's Lex. 


Anus, in falconry, the legs of a hawk, or that part contain- 


ed between the thigh and the foot. 
A'RMY, à formidable number of ſoldiers completely armed, 
conſiſting! of horſe and foot, with artillery, ammunition, pro- 
' viſions, &. | 

An Army ſhould be under the command of one general, hav- 
lag under bim a lieutetiant-general, a major- general, briga- 
diers, and other officers. ; i 

An Army is compoſed of ſquadrons and battalions, and is ge- 
derally divided into three corps, and formed into three lines. 
The firſt line is called the van guard, the ſecond the main- body, 


of each line is poſleſſed by the ſoot; the right and left wings 
are compoſed of the cavalry ; and ſometimes ſquadrons of 
horſe are placed in the intervals between the battalions. — 
When the Army is drawn up in order of battle, the horles are 
placed at five feet diſtance from each other, and the foot at 
three. But the file contracts in the ſhock; and its front leſſens 
almoſt to one half. — In each line the battalions are at about 


n great repute, and ſaid to cure wounds at a diſtanee, }- 180 feet diſtant from each other, which is nearly equal to their . 
front; and the ſame holds good with regard to the diſtance 
between the ſquadrons, which is nearly equal to that of their 
front, viz. 300 feet. Theſe intervals are left for the ſqua- 
drons and battalions of the ſecond line, to range themſclves a- 


ne, of a pale yellowiſh colgur, inclining ſomewhat to red. | 


gainſt the intervals of the firſt, that both may more readily 
U : march 


ARMPLLARY Sphere, an artificial ſphere compoſed of ſeveral + 


x — N 


- nd the third the rear- guard, or body of reſerve. Ihe middle : 
11 
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march thro theſe ſpaces to the enemy, The firſt line is uſu- 

ally zoo feet diſtant from the ſecond, and the ſecond 600 from 

the third; that there may be ſufficient room to rally, when the 
ſquadrons and battalions are broken. Savin's Nouv, Ecol. 

Milit. pag. 266. | 

AROMATICS *, all fragrant things in general, whether 
ſpices, herbs, flowers, ſeeds, or roots. 

* The word is derived from the Greek ue, ſpice. 

It is remarkable, that Aromatics or ſpices preſerve animal 
ſubſtances from putrefaction; and that providence has taken 
care to furniſh warm climates with plenty of Aromatics, 
which the inhabitants make frequent uſe of, and probably 
thereby check that ſpontaneous tendency to putrefaction, to 
which the heat inclines them. 

SROMATT TIS, in natural hiſtory, a bituminous ſubſtance, 
in colour and ſmell reſembling myrrh, whence it derives 
its name; it is found in Arabia and Egypt. Gorreus. 

ARO/NDE, in fortification. See DOVE-TAIL. 

A'ROURA, in antiquity, a Grecian meaſure conſiſting of 
5000 ſquare Grecian feet, being half the plethron, and 
equal to 5073 Engliſh ſquare feet, and 1825 decimal parts. 
— The Egyptian Aroura was equal to 10000 ſquare cubits, 
or 332 Engliſh ſquare feet, and 76 decimal parts. Ar- 
buthnot. | q 

A'RRAC. See ARAC. | 

ARRAVGN, or Arrain, in law, ſignifies to fet a thing in 
order, or in its place, 

Thus a perſon is arraigned, when he is indicted and brought 
to trial: And to arraign a writ of aſſize, is to cauſe the de- 
mandant to be called to make the plaint, in ſuch a manner as 
the tenant may be obliged to anſwer, 1. inſt. 262. but 
no man is properly arraigned but at the ſuit of the king, 
upon an indictment found againſt him, or other record 
wherewith he is charged. The arraignment is to take care 
that the priſoner appears to be tried, and hold up his hand 
at the bar for the certainty of the perſon, and plead a ſuf- 
ficient plea to the inditment. The priſoner is to hold up his 
hand only in treaſon and felony ; but this is only a ceremo- 
ny: If he owns that he is the perſon, it is ſufficient without 
it; and then, upon his Arraignment, his fetters are tobe ta- 
ken off, and he 1s to be treated with all the humanity ima- 
ginable. 

A'RRAY, in law, is the making and ordering a jury, or in- 

queſt of men which are impannelled upon any cauſe. Harris. 

ARRE'ARS, whatever monies remain unpaid, after they are 

become due.—lt is alſo uſed to ſignify the balance of an ac- 
count, ora ſum of money remaining in an accountant's hands. 

ARRENTA/TION, in the foreſt law, ſignifies the licenſing 

an owner of lands in the foreſt to incloſe them with, a 
hedge, and a little ditch, under a yearly rent. : 

ARRE'ST, in common law, the apprehending or reſtraining a 

man's perſon, in execution of the command of ſome court 

of record, or officer of juſtice. 

Hence when a perſon is legally ſtopped, apprehended, and 

reſtrained of his liberty for debt, &c. he is ſaid to be ar- 

reſted, or put under an Arreſt, which* is the beginning of 
impriſonment. 

Writs expreſs Arreſt by two ſeveral words, capias and at- 

tachias, to take and catch hold of a man; for an officer 


muſt actually lay hold of a man, beſides ſaying he arreſts. 


him, or it is no lawful Arreſt. —The bailiff's fee by ſtatute for 
an Arreſt is but 4 d. and the ſheriff's 20 d. and, doing con- 
trary, they incur treble damages to the party grieved, and 
the forfeiture of 40 J.  Facob's Law Dif, 
ARREST of judgment, To move in Arreſt of judgment, is 
to ſhew cauſe why judgment ſhould be ſtayed, notwith- 
_— there be a verdict given in the cauſe. 
ARRONDYE, or AxOoN DIE, in heraldry. As croſs arrondie, 
i. e. rounded, is a croſs whoſe arms are compoſed of ſec- 
tions of a circle oppoſite to each other, ſo as to make the 
arms bulge out thicker in one part than another; but 
both the ſeCtions of each arm lie the ſame way, ſo that the 


arms are every way of an equal thickneſs, and all of them ter- |- 


minating at the end of the eſcutcheon like a plain croſs. 
Harris. 


A'RSENAL. See MAGAZINE. 
A'RSENIC, in natural hiſtory, a ponderous ſubſtance extrac- 
ted from cobalt. 
Arſenic, properly ſo called, is a ſubſtance extracted from 
an ore found in Saxony and Bohemia, named cobalt. It is 
of three kinds, cryſtalline, yellow, and red ; and as this ori- 
ginal of Arſenic, and the way of preparing it, are not com- 


monly known, we ſhall here ſhew what is the nature of 


cobalt, and in what manner Arſenic, and the other ſub- 


ſtances found with it in the ore, are extracted, alſo what are 


the kinds of fictitious or artificial Arſenic. 
The German cobalt of the ſhops, cadmia metallica of Agricola, 
is a ponderous, hard, foſſil ſubſtance, almoſt black, not un- 


like antimony, or ſome kind of pyrites, emitting a ſtrong 


| ſulphureous ſmell, when burnt, often mixed with copper, 


ART 


near Goſlar in Bohemia, in the valley of Joachim ; ang ; 
England, in the Mendip Hills, in great quantities, It a 
ſo ſtrong a corroſive quality, as ſometimes to turn and . 
cerate the hands and feet of the miners, and is a deadly 
poiſon for all known animals. All the three kinds of = 
nic are extracted from it; and it likewiſe ſerves to mak. 
zaffera, uſed by potters in giving a blue colour to thei 
veſſels ; and the encauſtum coeruleum, or that kind of blue 
ſometimes uſed by painters, and often by women to mix with 
their ſtarch, for whitening and ſtiffening linnen. The way af 
making all theſe is taught by Kunkel, in his art of maki;, 
glaſs. To this purpoſe they put the cobalt in a calcin;, 
reverberatory furnace, made for that purpoſe in ſuch a = 
ner, as that the flame may juſt graze upon the ore, and ſo 
ſet it on fire. The flame of the ore is blue, accompanied 
by a copious ſmoke, which is received on the ceiling of the 
furnace, and from thence conveyed out through a large 
funnel made of boards, and above an hundred ells in length; 
but the greateſt part of it ſticks to the inſide of the fungel 
in form of a whitiſh ſoot z and every fix months the la. 
bourers ſweep the funnel with brooms, and carefully pre- 
ſerve this ſoot, which afterwards ſerves to make both cry- 
ſtalline, yellow, and red Arſenic. > 
Cryſtalline Arſenic is made only by ſublimating the ſoot in 
iron veſſels into an opake ſubſtance, ſometimes white and 
ſhining like the encauſtum album, ſometimes ſtreaked with 
red and cryſtalline veins. | 
Yellow Arſenic is made of the ſame ſoot ſublimed with 
common ſulphur, in the proportion of one part of ſulphur 
to ten of ſoot. 
The ſublimed maſs is of a yellow colour, ſolid like ſulphur, 
ſhining, and not altogether opake, eaſily broken, but not 
- friable, or eaſily crumbled into duſt ; and diſtinguiſhable from 
orpiment, by not taking fire, when thrown upon burning 
coals, as orpiment frequently does. Red Arſenic is made el 
the ſame ſoot and ſulphur, mixed with a ſmall proportion 
of metallic ſubſtance, called the ſpuma of copper. The ſub- 
limed maſs is ſolid, of a cinnabarine colour, and opake, 
The calcined cobalt, after the evaporation of the fumes or 
ſmoke, is powdered and calcined again, and this operation 
is repeated till the calcination is judged to be perſect. Then, 
being very finely powdered, it is mixed with two or three 
times the quantity of powdered flint-ftones, and moiſtened 
with a little water in large tubs, where, in a very ſhort 
time, it becomes a ſolid firm maſs, called zaffera, as al- 
ready faid, which is uſed by the potters, glaſs-men, ena- 
mellers, &c, | 
If two parts of calcined cobalt, one part of pot-aſh, and 
three of common ſand, be melted together, a vitreous, opake, 
bluiſh maſs is produced, which is ground in mills to 2 
very fine blue powder, which is called ſmaltum, or encau- 
ſtum cceruleum, uſed by painters, and in waſhing linnen. 
Arſenic conſiſts of an acid ſalt, and a kind of mercurial or 
metallic ſubſtance, which diſcovers itſelf, when it is diſtilled 
in a retort, mixed with ſoap, ſuet, oil, or any fat or oily 
ſubſtance; for with a ſtrong degree of fire, the Arſc- 
nic will be raiſed in the neck of the retort in a metallie 
form, like antimony. The ſulphur contained in Arſenic is 
in ſo ſmall proportion, that it does not flame, when caſt on 
burning coals, though cobalt contains à great quantity of 
ſulphur, which conſequently has been ſeparated from the at- 
ſenical parts in the calcination and deflagration, and ſo eva- 
porated ; but the ſmell of Arſenic proves, that ſome ſulphur 
ſtill remains in it. Arſenic is very volatile; for if any 
quantity of it is put into a crucible, and ſet over the fire, 
it will preſently evaporate in white fumes, without leaving 
any remainder, If melted, ſtratified, or cemented with 
copper, it turns it of a filver colour; but, as it im- 
pairs its ductility, this change of colour is rendered of 10 
uſe. 
Arſenic is a powerful corroſive, and reckoned among the 
ſtrongeſt poiſons. Geoffroy. 
ARSENO/THELYSS, the ſame with hermaphrodite, See HER- 
MAPHRODITE. | 


The word is derived from the Greek d;owx;, male, and Se, 
female. 


/RSIS, and Thefis, in proſodia, are names applied to the pw: 
portional parts into which every foot is divided. The menu 
feet are divided into proportional quantities by the hand or foo! 
vf the perſon who beats time; and when he lifts up his hand 6 
is called Ar/is, or elevatio, and when he lets it fall Theſis, oi 
poſitio. 


* 


ARs1s and Theſis, in muſic. See FUGUE. 
ART, a ſyſtem of rules, which, being carefully obſerved, ven 


der our undertakings ſucceſsful, advantageous, and agreeable. 
Arts are divided into liberal and mechanical. ; f 
Liberal Ak rs, are thoſe which are cultivated by the ingenious, 
without any regard to lucre ariſing therefrom. ---As poetry, 
fic, painting, rhetoric, navigation, &c. 1 
Mechanical Ak rs, are thoſe which require labour, and depe 


ſometimes with ſilver. It is dug out of mines in Saxony, 


. ivates 
more upon the hand than the mind; and which are . 
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A its which reſult from them.-- Theſe are more 
| chief for the prog the name of Trades. 
3 s Ax r, a ſuperſtitious method of curing wounds by 
' "17 touching the linen with which they had been covered. 
TF/RIAL, in anatomy, ſomething belonging to the Arteries. 
As the arterial blood, d. . 1 
ARTERIO/TOMY *, the opening an artery, in order to take 


Sch ved is derived from cer de, an artery; and f, to 


cut. | 
As for the uſes of Arteriotomy, they are by ſome phyſicians 
extolled as ſo numerous, and of a nature ſo uncommon, that 
the moſt obſtinate diſeaſes of the head and eyes, provided they 
owe their origin to too great a quantity of blood, muſt receive 
remarkable relief from this operation, even after they have re- 
ited the force of all other medicines, It is alſo a common 
obſervation, that Arteriotomy is generally very beneficial in 
vertigoes, obſtinate head- achs, epilepſies, ſuffuſions, and inflam- 
mations of the eyes, 8 from too great a quantity of 
blood. And Catherwood, a late Engliſh writer, has, in a 
book intituled, a new method for curing the apoplexy, endea- 
voured to ſhew, that the morbus attonitus, or apoplexy, may be 
very ſpeedily removed by it; but I muſt on this occaſion take 
notice, that I myſelf performed the operation of Arteriotomy 
upon two apoplectic patients, one of whom was young, and the 
other old; but they both ſoon after died, notwithſtanding the 
operation Was performed in the very beginning of the diſeaſe, 


and other proper remedies were uſed ; ſo that Arteriotomy is 


not always effectual in apoplexies. | 
Since Arteriotomy is obſerved in many Caſes to be attended 
with advantages ſuperior to thoſe of veneſection, and ſince 
the whole danger of it may be prevented by proper compreſs 
and bandage, * — hence be —— to make a due eſtimate 
of the opinion e who not only pronounce it dangerous 
but alſo place it upon a level with veneſection, in point of effi- 
cacy. Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, I muſt neverthe- 
leſs own that thoſe phyſicians moſt effectually conſult both the 
welfare of the patient, and their own reputation, who in diſ- 
eaſes, where life is not immediately threatened, never havere- 

courſe to As = 4 have 2 other remedies 
ineffectual. But, that the effect to be expected from this ope- 
ration may be the more ſpeedily and ſenſibly produced, it ſeems 
neceſſary, at the ſame time, to injoin a proper regimen and 
other medicines, that have a tendency to remove the diſorder 
under which - __ labours, and for which the operation 
was performed. Herfter. 

ARTERY 2 —_ = conveying the blood from the 
heart to all parts e body. 

* Some derive this word from 44, air, and mtv, to keep; becauſe 
the ancients imagined that the Arteries contained a great quan: 
tity of air; but others derive it from al, to lift up, or beat. 

Each Artery is compoſed of three coats, of which the firſt 
5 * e 1 and nerves, for the 
nouriſhing the coats of the Artery. 
The ſecond is made up of circular or rather ſpital fibres, of 
uw are more or fewer ſtrata, according to the big- 
nels of the Artery. 
Theſe fibres have a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they contract 
themſelves with ſome force, when the power, by which the 
have been ſtretched out, ceaſes, The third and ped coat 1s : 
tine, denſe, tranſparent membrane, which keeps the blood within 
"—__ 2 * _ the 22 of > . 
ould eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. As 
the Arteries grow ſmaller and ſmaller, ſo theſe coats grow 
3 and thinner, and the mm of or Fancy ſeem to be on- 
! a continuation of the coats of the capillary Arteries. 
The ſtructure of the Arteries being thus = = it will be 
eaſy to account for their pulſe. When the left ventricle of 
pe beart contrathes andthrows its blood into the great Artery, 
blood in the Artery is not only thruſt forwards towards the 
extremities, but the channel of the Artery is likewiſe dilated ; 
1 when they are preſſed, preſs again to all hands, 
8 their preſſure is always perpendicular to the ſides of t 
ataning veſſels; but the coats of the artery, by any ſmall 
upetus, may be diſtended ; therefore, upon the contraction of 
the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only preſs 
= N in the Artery forwards, but both together will di- 
: ” . : des of the Artery, When the impetus of the blood 
s | e tides of the Artery ceaſes, that is, when the left 
| atricle ceaſes to contract, then the ſpiral fibres of the Artery, 

/ their natural elaſticity, return again to their former ſtate, 

3 contract the channel of the Artery till it is again dilated 
*. ſyſtole of the heart. The diaſtole of the Artery is its 
5 and the time the ſpiral fibres are returning to their na- 
3 ſtate, is the diſtance between two pulſes. This pulſe is 
*. the Arteries of the body at the ſame time; for, whilſt the 
* is thruſt out of the heart into the Artery, the Artery being 
y the blood muſt move in all the Arteries at the ſame time z 
5 2 the Arteries are conical, and the blood moves from 
80 1 18 of the cone to the apex, therefore the blood muſt ſtrike 
x the ſides of the veſſels, and conſequently every point of 

ctery muſt be dilated, at the ſame time that the blood is 


thrown out of the left ventricle of the heart; 2nd, as ſoon 2s the 
elaſticity of the ſpiral fibres can overcome the impetus. of the 
blood, the Arteries are again contracted. Thus there are two 
cauſes, which, operating alternately, keep the bloodin a conti- 
nual motion, viz, the heart and fibres of the Arteries : but, be- 
cauſe the one is ftronger than the other, therefore, tho' the 
blogd runs continually, yet, when the Artery is opened, it is 
ſeen to move per ſaltum. Keil: Anatomy. 

The heart throws the blood into two great Arteries, one 
of which is named aorta, the other arteria pulmonalis. 
The aorta diſtributes the blood to all the parts of the body, 
for the nouriſhment of the parts, and for the ſecretion of 
different fluids. 
The arteria pulmonalis carries the venous blood through 
all the capillary veſſels of the lungs. 
Both theſe great or general Arteries are ſubdivided into ſe- 
veral branches, and into a great number of ramifications. 
IWinſlow. 8 | 
: EXPLANATION ef late VI. 
Fig. 1. From Euftachius. 

1. The heart. | | 

2. The external jugular, or the right ſide cut off. 

3- The internal jugular, or the left ſide. 

4. 4. The ſubclavian veſſels on each fide, 

5 8 The axillary veſſels, ariſing from the ſubclavian; 

» 6. The cephalic vein of each fide. 
5. The vena mediana on cach fide. 
e vena baſilica on thg right ſide. 

9. The inferior part of tlie àorta deſcendens. 
10. The vena cava, 3 
11. The emulgent veins. 8 
12. The kidnies. | 
13. The iliac veſſels on each fide. 
14. The blood-veſlels of the penis. 
Fig. 2. See the article VEINS, 
Pe. 3 From Drake. 5 
I. The aorta, or arteria magna, cut from its origin at the oil- 
fice of the left ventricle of the heart, 
A. The three ſimilar valves of the aorta, as they appear 
when they hinder the blood from coming back into the left ven- 
tricle, when the heart is in diaſtole. 
2. 2. The trunk of the coronary Arteries of the heart, ariſing 
from the beginning of the aorta. 
3. The Ligamentum arterioſum. W | 
4. 4. The ſubclavian Arteries, ariſing from the arteria magna; 
from which the axillary Arteries, and thoſe of the arms are 
continued. 8 | | hes 
5. 5. The two carotid Arteries, the right ariſing from the ſub- 
clavian, the left from the aorta. 1 
6. 6. The two vertebral Arteries, ariſing from the ſubclavicu- 
la, which paſs through all the — proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck, from which they are here freed. 
7. 7. The Arteries which convey blood to the lower part of 
the face, tongue, adjacent muſcles, and glands. 
8. 8. The trunks of the temporal Arteries ſpringing from the 
carotids, and giving branches to the parotid he, and, to 
9. 9. The neighbouring muſcles, hairy ſcalp, and forehead. 
IT. 11. The occipital Arteries, whoſe trunks paſs cloſe by the 
mammiform proceſs, and are diſtributed on the hinder part of 
the hairy ſcalp, where they are inoſculated with the branches 
of the temporal Arteries. 
12. 12. Arteries which carry blood to the fauces, gargareon, 
and muſcles of theſe parts. 
13. 13. The contorſions of the carotid Arteries, before they 
paſs the baſis of the ſkull to the brain. 
14. 14. Thoſe parts of the carotid Arteries, where they pats 
by each ſide of the fella turcica, where divers ſmall branches 
ariſe from them, and help to compoſe the rete mirabile, which 
is more conſpicuous in quadrupedes than men. 
C. The glandula pituitaria, taken out of the ſella turcica, ly- 
ing between the two contorted trunks of the carotid Arteries 


I. 14} 
TY D. "The arteriæ ophthalmicæ, which ſpring from the ca- 
rotids, before they enter the pia mater. 
15. The eue of the vertebral Arteries, as they paſs the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebræ of the neck, towards the 
great foramen of the os occipitis. The cavities of theſe Arteries 


where they are cortorted, are often larger than their inferior 


trunks ; whereby the impetus of the blood muſt neceſſarily be 
very much leſſened, as well as by their contorſions only. In qua- 
drupedes, the angles of three contotſions of the Artery of the 
brain are more acute, which, in them, is more neceſlary to leſ- 


ſen the force of the blood at their extremities, by reaſon of the 


horizontal poſition of their trunks. 

16. The two trunks of the vertebral Arteries, that lie on the 
medulla oblongata. 

17. The communicant branches between the carotid and cer- 
vical Artery. | Y 28 

18. 18. The ramifications of the Arteries within the ſkull; 
the larger trunks of which lie between the lobes of the brain, 
and in its ſulci. From the extremities of theſe Arteries of the 
brain are contained its veins, whoſe trunks vary much in their 
continued poſition from the Arteries, then entering the brain 
at its baſis, and diſtributing themſelves, as above noted; where- 


as 
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Nor do the veins of the brain accompany their 
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- & the trunks of the veins are extended on the ſurface of the 


brain, and diſcharge their blood into their longitudinal ſinus. 
ingreſs, as in other parts, and as the Arteries and veins of the 


the baſis of the ſkull; 


19. 19. The Arteries of the larynx, thyroid glandules, and | 
ARTICLE, aclauſe or condition; as in a 


jacent muſcles and parts, ariſing from the ſubclavian Arteries. 
20. 20: Others ariſing near the former, which convey blood 
to the rhuſcles of the neck and ſcapula. 
21. 21. The mammariz, which ariſe alſo from theſubclavian Ar- 
teries, and deſcend on the cartilages of the true ribs internally, 
about half an inch diſtant, on each fide the os pectoris or ſter- 
num. Some branches of theſe paſs through the pectoral as well 
as intercoſtal muſcles, and give blood to the mammæ, where 
they meet with ſome branches of the intercoſtal Arteries, with 
which they are inofculated. f 
Theſe mammariæ Arteries join with the large trunks of the 
epigaſtrics alſo, by which means the impetus of the blood of the 
integuments of the abdomen is carried on with more force: 
The extremities of the intercoſtal and lumbar Arteries alfo in- 
oſculate with each other, as well as theſe. 
26. The external Artery of the cubit, which makes the pulſe 
near the carpus. 
28. 28. Thedeſcending trunk of the arteria magna. 
29. The arteria bronchialis, ſpringing from one of the inter- 
coſtal Arteries: It ſometimes ariſes immediately from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the aorta ; at other times from the ſuperior in- 
tercoſtal Artery, which fprings from the ſubclavian. "Theſe 
bronchial Arteries inoſculate with the pulmonary Arteries. Vid. 
Ruyſch. Epiſt. Anatom. 6 fig. c. c. c. 

o. A ſmall Artery, ſpringing from the fore- part of the aorta 

ſcendens, —_ to the gula. Ruyſch tells us of branches of 
Arteries from the ſuperior intercoſtal, which go to the gula. 
355 31. The intercoſtal Arteries on each ſide the arteria magna 

eſcendens. | 
32. The trunk of the arteria cæliaca, from whence ſpring, 
33. 33. The hepatic Arteries, and, 
34. The arteria cyſtica, or the gall - bladder. 
35. Arteria coronaria ventriculi inferior. 
36. The pylorica. 
37. The epiploica dextra, ſiniſtra, and media, ſpringing from 
the coronaria, 
38. Theramifications of the coronary Artery, which embrace 
the bottom of the ſtomach. 
39. Coronaria ventriculi ſuperior. 
40. 40. The phrenic Arteries, or the two Arteries of the 


diaphragm; that of the left fide ariſing from the trunk of the 


arteria magna; the right ſpringing from the cæliaca. 

41. The trunk of the ſplenic Artery, ariſing from the cæliaca 
contorted. 

42. Two ſmall Arteries, going to the upper part of the duo- 
denum and pancreas; the reſt of the Arteries of the pancreas 
ſpring from the ſplenic Artery, in its paſſage to the ſpleen. 

43. The trunk of the arteria meſenterica ſuperior, turned to- 
wards the right ſide. 

44. 44. The branches of the ſuperior meſenteric 2 freed 
from the ſmall guts. Here the various anaſtomoſes the bran- 
ches of this Artery make in the meſentery, before they arrive at 
the inteſtines, may be obſerved. 

45. The inferior meſenteric Artery, ariſing from the arteria 
magna. wb : 

40. 46. Remarkable anaſtomoſes of the meſenteric Artery 
with the ſuperior. | | 7 
47. 47: The branches of the inferior meſenteric Artery, as 
they paſs to the inteſtinum colon. 

48. "Thoſe of the rectum. 

49. 49. The emulgent Arteries of the kidnies. 

50. The vertebral Arteries of the loins. 

51. 51. The ſpermatic Arteries, which deſcend to the teſtes, 
and are ſo ſmall as to eſcape being filled with wax. 

52. Arteria ſacra. 

$3. 53. Arteria iliaca. 

54. 54. Rami iliaci externi. . 
$5. 55. Iliaci interni, which are larger in the foetus, proporti- 
onably, than in the adult, by reaſon of their conjunction with 
the two umbilical Arteries. | 

67. The two Arteries of the penis, as they appear injected with 
wax, in each cavernous body of the penis. 

69. The crural Arteries. 

Fig. 4. The trunk of the pulmonary vein diſtended in inſpi- 
ration. 

4, the bulbous trunk of the vein. 

b. its orifce tied up, when cut from the left ventricle of the 
heart. 

, the left ventricle of the heart. 

d, d, d, &c. branches and ramifications. 

Fig. 5. Ramifications of the vena cava within the liver, 

, the trunk of the cava. a 

b, part of the diaphragm. ; EY 

Fig. 6. the pulmonary vein in the time of expiration, 

4, its trunk cut cloſe to the baſis of the heart. 

b, b, its diviſions to the right and left lobe of the lungs. 

c, the canalis arterioſus, 


4, d, &c, the exyemives of the Arteries freed from the veſicles | 


ies at their | 


ARTHRITIS “, in phyſic, a diſeaſe, popularly called the 
dura mater do; both which paſs through the ſame foramen in | gout, 


: 


ö 


ART 


of the lungs, and their inoſculations with the pulmona ry 
Fig. 7. Ramiſications of the porta within the — 
a, the place where the porta enters the liver. 


velns, 


See GOUT. 


The word is derived from the Greek 4 aue | 
the joints are generally affected. re $ Joint; becauſe 


treaty of peace, & 
ARTICLE allo ſignifies a ſmall diviſion of abook &r writing ke. 


ARTICLE, in anatomy, a joint. See ARTICULA“CTIO 
ARTICLE, in grammar, a particle uſed in moſt languages fo 
noting the ſeveral caſes; and genders of nouns. 
There are only two Articles made uſe of in the Engliſh tongue 
a, and the; and by prefixing thoſe to ſubſtantives, we deter. 
mine their general ſignification to ſome particular thing,---Thus 
a houſe implies y houſe in general; but if we prefix the Ar. 
cle / Gs __ ſay the houſe, we determine its ſignification to ſome 
ar NOUlCe, 
nce we may obſerve that @ is uſed in a general ſen 
may be applied to any particular perſon or thing and is . 
fore called an indefinite Article, but the is determinate, and con- 
fines the ſubſtantive to ſome particular thing, and for that reaſon 
—_ definite or demonſtrative. 
rammarians are not agreed with d to what part of f, 
the Article properly belongs ; ſome will have it a 2 
an adjective, and others a diſtinct part of fpeech. But be this 
as it will, it is certain that they are of great ſervice in a lan. 
Fase, and contribute greatly to the clearneſs of diſcourſe, &. 
he Greeks have their 3; the Oriental languages their I. 
 Emphaticum ; the Italians their id, bb, and /a ; and the French 
their /z, la, and let. The Latin has none, and from hence 
Scaliger too precipitately concluded that Articles were uſelel; . 
for the Latin is often ambiguous for want of Articles, Thu, 
when the devil ſaid to our Saviour, Si tu es filius Dei, it may 
ſignify either © if thou art a ſon of God, or the ſon of God”. 
AR TVCULATE Sounds, are thoſe which expreſs the words, 5 
lables, or letters of a language or alphabet. 
ARTICULATTION *, in anatomy, the juncture or connexion 
of two bones deſigned for motion. | 
The word is derived from the Latin Articulus, a joint. 


The bones cannot ferve the purpoſes they are deſigned for, ex- 
cept the ſeveral pieces are fitly adjuſted, and then kept together 
in different ways. 

The moſt antient oſteologiſts (ſpeaking only of the perſect bones 
of an adult) called the firſt of theſe 222 and the other 
ſymphyſis. 

Articulation, thus underſtood, is of two kinds; one moveable, 
by which the bones are allowed a certain degree of motion ; the 
other immoveable, by which they are fixed together without 
motion. The firſt is commonly called Diarthrs , that is, 
(according to the expreſſion of — Stephanus, an ancient 
phyſician of Paris) an Articulation ſeparated; the other /yncr- 
throſis, or an Articulation conjoined. 

In the diarthroſis, or moveable Articulation, the pieces are really 
ſeparate ; and the parts, in which they touch, are each of them 
covered by a ſmooth cartilage, by means of which they ealily 
fide upon one another. In the ſynarthrefis, or immoveable Ar- 
ticulation, the pieces are joined together in ſuch a manner, 4 
that the parts in which they touch have ſomething particular on 
their ſurface, and cannot ſlide upon each other. 

There is ſtill another ſpecies of Articulation, which cannot 
well be reduced to either of the two former, becauſe it partakes 
of both ; and therefore I think it neceflary to eftabliſh a third 
kind, by the name of amphiarthrofis, which agrees better to 
this ſort, than to the other Articulations, to which it has ſomc- 
times been applied. i 
The dierthrefis is of two kinds, the enarthroſis, or arthrodia, 
and ginglymus. The firſt is when a round head of a bone 1s 
received into a round cavity of another, fuch as the Articulation 
of the femur with the iſchium; and this is called the bal! and 
focket. The property of this joining is that the parts may move 
equally to any fide. The ginglymus is deſcribed under that 
word, See GIN/GLYMUS. 

The ſynarthroſis, is alfo of two ſorts, the ſutura and gomphois, 
The ſutura is wher two bones are mutually indented with ohe 
another ; the teeth by which they are indented are of various h- 
gures, ſometimes like the teeth of a faw ; ſometimes broad 2t 
their extremities, and narrow at their baſe; ſometimes the ſides of 
the tecth are likewiſe indented, as frequently in the ſutura Jamb- 
doidalis. This fort of Articulation is called dove-tailing, and 
is uſed by joiners in drawers, &c. all the bones of the 3 
and upper jaw, as alſo the epiphyſes of the bones, are dune 
by this Articulation. Gomphoſis is when one bone 1s __ 
to another, as a pin or nail is in a piece of wood; and the tect 
only are articulated this way in their ſockets. Lo this may c 
added a third kind of ſynarthroſis, very different from any © 
the former ; which is when a bone has a long and narrow chan- 
nel which receives the edge or proceſs of another bone; and thus 
the vomer is joined to the os ſphænoides and ſeptum narium: 
This is called ploughing. _ 
The Amphiarthro/is partakes of both the former two, the 1 . 
able on immoveable ; and for that reaſon I have regs : 
amphiarthroſis, or mixed Articulation ; as reſembling diarthro 
ſis in being moveable, and ſynarthroſis in its cone xen. on | 
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The pieces whith compoſe it have not a particular cartilage be- 


longing to each of them, as in the diarthroſis; but they are 

— — to a common cartilage, which, being more or leſs 
inble, allows them certain degrees of flexibility, though they 

— 5 flide upon each other, ſuch is the connexion of the 

ib with the ſternum, and of the bodies of the vertebræ with each 


other. Winſlow. 


on, in gardening, is the connexion of parts that 
— of ts or — ſuch are the — or huſks of ma- 
I 


as of the ornithopodium, coronilla, &c. which are 
fad to be articulatz or geniculatæ: And alſo thoſe parts of 


plants which have the ſame form, are called articuloſe, though | 


have no joints. Miller's Diel. ; 
Arber in grammar, is that part which treats, firſt, 
of ſounds and letters, which are called clements of ſpeech, and 
then of the manner of their combination for the compoſing of 
ſyllables and words; ſo that he who pronounces his words 


Clearly and diſtinctiy is faid to pronounce them articulately. 


IE VCIAL, ſomething produced by art, in contradiſtinction | 


to what is produced by nature. 


AA TITIcIAL Numbers, fines, tangents, and ſecants, are logarith- | 


metical numbers, fines, tangents, and ſecants. See each under 
its proper | | 


ARTIFICIAL Lines on the ſcale or ſeQor, are the logarithms of | 


numbers, fines, tangents, ſecants, &c. projected in order to 


all practical queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, &c. | 
Ta ted of projecting theſe lines ſee SCALE and SE C- 
OR. $7 Nn ie 
— Baths. | BATHS. 
ArTIFICIAL Fountain. I FOU'NTAIN, 
AzTIFICIAL Day. See DAY. 
ARTIFICIAL Eye. EYE. 


ArTIFICIAL Rainbow, RAINBOW. 


ARTVLLERY, in military affairs, all forts of large fire-arms, | 


with their appurtenances z as cannon of all ſorts, mortars, muſ- 
quets, catbines, &c. 
dome aſcribe the invention of Artillery to Albertus; yet there is 


reaſon to believe that they are miſtaken. John Matthew de | 
Luna, who lived 125 years ago, maintains, though againſt the | 
conſtant opinion of Pol dorus, Magius, Mayor, Pancirollus, ; 


Flurentius, Rivolt, and Idus, that Albertus Magnus found 
out the uſe of great guns, fuſils, and piſtols ; but we cannot find, 
in all theſe authors, any thing which comes near this opinion, 


except that the experiment was made of theſe engines in his | 


time by a German monk name Berthold Schuartz, or by a 
chemiſt who lived in the city o 
ed, after he took the habit of a Nominican. 

Train of ARTILLERY) is a ſet or certùin number of pieces of ord- 
nance, mounted on carriages with all their furniture fit for 
marching, as mortar-pieces, cannons, bombs, carcaſſes, &. 
There are trains of Artillery in moſt of the king's magazines, 
as at the Tower, Portſmouth, Plymouth, &c. | 
The writers upon Artillery are Caſimir, Semionowitz, Brech- 
telius, Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, and S. Remy, in his me- 
moirs de Artillery, which contains an accurate deſcription of all 
the machines and inſtruments of war. 

The term ARTILLERY is alſo applied to the ancient inſtru- 
ments of war, as the catapulta, battering- ram, &c, 

ARUNDE/LIAN Marbles. See MARBLES. 

ARUSPICES *, prieſts of ancient Rome, who, by inſpecting 
the intrails of victims killed in ſacrifice, pretended to foretel fu- 
ture cvents. 


* The critics are divided with regard to the derivation of this 
word; ſome will have it to have been originally written haru- 
Jacen which is derived from haruga, the intrails of victims, and 
«/jicis, to view; others defend the orthography of the word, 
and derive it from ara, the altar, and inſpicio, to inſpect. 

&RYT/ENOVDES ®, in anatomy, an epithet of two cartilages, 
duch together with others conſtitute the head of the larynx. 

a ha, word is derived from &:vrzuz, a funnel, and de., reſem- 

ance, 


A» 
* 4: 


\T XNOIDES, alfo ſignifies the ſmalleſt muſcle belonging to 
the larynx : it is, in the opinion of ſome, double, but has al- 
ways, ſays Mr. Cowper, appeared to us ſingle. It ariſes 
om the external part of one of the arytenoidal cartilages, and 
zung tranſverſly, is inſerted into the other. This pulls the 
Aytrnoidal cartilages nearer each other, and ſhuts the rimula 
<<quately, by forcing down the epiglottis, which quite cloſes 
Re, ſo that no air can enter. 

AK THMOS , in phyſic, an epithet applied by Galen to a 

de not modulated according to nature. i 


The word is derived from a neg. and 5:9,3;, properly a modu- 
lation of time and ſound in mulic, but uſed to expreſs the har- 


mony of other things. 


AS, 1 Hein! 2 3 3 , 
: 5 rag wa ſometimes means a particular weight, in which 
* Roman As is the ſame as the libra, or Roman 2 
ng of twelve ounces. Sometimes it ſignifies a Roman 


Coin vhi 4 ' f 
which was of different matter and weight, accor ding to 


__ *rent ages of the commonwealth ; therefore Varro de- 


T. ves de vs. . . 
de word As from æs, becauſe this piece of money was firſt 


.. 


ade of . 
e Copper of a pound weight; and As, #5, pondo, and 


«UNA — 7 pt I 
ay: = g ancient authors, generally paſs for the ſame, It 
** as) We - . & . ; A 2 „ . 

0 to ſignify an integer, diviſible into twelve parts, 


| 


logn, where Albertus reſid- 


ASC 


whence comes our word ace, or unit; and, for this reaſon, 
ſome will have As derived from the Doric as for ig, one, 

ASARABA/CCA. Sce A\SARUM. _ 

A*SARUM Offc. Ger. 688. Raii Hiſt. 1. 507. Tourn. Inſt. 

o. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 95. Aſarabacca. | 
his plant is by ſome called wild nard ; it has leaves like ivy, 

but much thicker, and rounder. The flower grows in the mid- 

dle of the leaves near the root, and is of a blue colour, reſem- 

bling that of henbane, and incloſing a ſeed like a grape-ſtone. 

The roots are numerous, jointed, Fender Srunning obliquely, 

2 thoſe of dog's-graſs, but much flenderer, ¶ a fra- 
rant ſmell, and taſte very hot and biting upon the tongue. 
he roots are heating, Tiretic, and emetic, and are good in 

a dropſy, or inveterate ſciatica ; they alſo provoke the menſes; 

ſix drams thereof, taken in hydromel, purge like white helle- 

bore. "They are alſo an ingredient in ointments. 

ASBE'STOS. See AMIANTUS. 

ASCARIDES *, in phyſic, are a kind of worms much like the 
ſcolex, which lodge about the extremity of the inteſtinum rec- 
tum, and beginningof the ſphincter, and excite a vehement itch - 
ing in thoſe parts. 

The word is derived from aoxagi2u, the ſame as oxagiZw, to 
| leap, palpitate, or move. 
The ſigns of theſe worms, called Afcarides, are a continual 
itching in the fundament, which ſometimes cauſes ſainting fits 
and ſwoonings ; this itching proceeds from the motion of theſe 
worms, and the quick ſenſe oi the part where they lie; for we 
muſt not believe with Mercurialis, and ſome others, that the 
great guts have only a dull fort of feeling, ſeeing that the tor 
ments of the cholic, which are felt in the colon, and pains in the 
inteſtinum rectum, cauſed by the wind incloſed therein, are a 
50d proof to the contrary. 
he Aſcarides are a worm difficult to be expelled; and that for 
ſeveral reaſons : The firſt is, becauſe theſe creatures are remote 
from the ſtomach, ſo that remedies loſe their virtue, before they 
can come where the worms are. The ſecond is, becauſe the 
| Afcarides are wrapped up in viſcous humours, which hinder the 
operation of medicines. The third is, becauſe theſe worms aſ- 
cend ſometimes into the cœcum. Now, that gut being like the 
bottom of a ſack, the Aſcarides keep themſelves, as it were, 
intrenched in that place. However it be, it is better to attack 
them below; and for that reaſon there is no better remedy, than 
to put up into the fundament a ſuppoſitory of cotton dipped in 
ox's gall, or in aloes diſſolved. One thing which I preſcribed 
with ſucceſs to ſeveral patients, was, to put up into the funda» 
ment a little piece of lard tied to a ſtring, if left there for ſome 
time; and ofter that, if drawn back, it will be full of worms. 
Inſtead of lard you may uſe old fleſh ſalted. Clyſters of the de- 
coction of gentian are wonderful againſt the Aſcarides. You 
may add to the gentian birthwort, ſuccory, tanſy, arſe-ſmart, 
and orach, and make a decoction of it in water and white- 
wine: When it is done, you may add a little of the confecti- 
on of Hiera. Andry. | 
ASCE/NDANT *, in aftronomy, is that part of the heavens 
which aſcends, or is rifing above the eaſtern ſemi- circle of the 
horizon. 
* The word is derived from the Latin a/cenad, to riſc or aſcend. 
ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, is that part of the heavens, or degree 
of the equinoctial, which is cut by the eaſtern ſemi-circle of the 
horizon, at the time of a perſon's nativity ; it is alfo called the 
angle of the firſt houſe. 


—_ > 


ASCE/N DING, in aſtronomy, is applied to thoſe heavenly bo- 


dies, &c. which are riſing above the horizon. 
ASCENDING Latitude, is the latitude of a planet when it is ap- 
proaching towards the north pole. 
ASCENDING Node, is that point of a planet's orbit which cuts the 
ecliptic, and in which the planet is when it proceeds to the 
northward of that circle, 
ASCE/NSION, in aſtronomy, that part of the equinoctial which 
riſes, or appears above the horizon, with any object, &c. and 
deſcenſiom is the ſetting of the fame. Theſe Aſcenſiuns, or de- 
ſeenſions, are either right, or oblique. 8 
Right ASCENSION, is an arch of the equinoctial intercepted be- 
tween the beginning of Aries, and a meridian paſſing through 
the center of the object. 
Thus the right Aſcenſion of the ſun at Y (plate VIII. fig. 9.) 
is the arch of the equinoctial Y B, which is intercepted be- 
tween Y, the beginning of Aries, and the meridian P B 8, 
which paſſes through the ſun at r. 
If the ſun's place in the ecliptic and his greateſt declination 
are given, his right Aſcenſion may be eaſily found. For ex- 
ample, ſuppoſe the ſun be in 15” of Gemini, and the greateſt 
declination, or obliquity of the ecliptic, 23*. 29”, and it be re- 
uired to find his right Aſcenſion. 
In the right-angled ſpherical triangle Y By, right-angled at 
B, are given Y 7, S 75. the ſun's longitude from , and 
the angle By r= 27". 207, the obliquity of the ecliptic, to 
find B, the ſun's right Aſcepfion, which, by the ſecond caſe 
of a right-angled ſpherical triangle, will be found by the follow- 
ing proportion : 
As the radius = - - - 90. ocf - 10.0000000 
To the co- ſine of the angle By r= 29%. 209.9624527 
Sois T. of r, the ſun's long. from Y, 75. o& - 10.5719475 


— — — — 


Tothe T. of Br, his right Aſcen. req. 73% 44 10.534402 
X : Oblique 
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ASC 


Oblique Asckxsion, is an arch of the equator ifitercepted be- 
tween the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the equinoctial 
e the object in an oblique ſphere, or 

e horizon 


chat is cut at his rifing. 


In order to the oblique Aſcenſion, we muſt firſt find the aſ- | 


cenſional difference, as in the next article. f 
ASCENSIONAL Difference, is the difference between the right 
and oblique Aſcenſion of the ſame point on the ſurface of the 


ſphere; or it is „. the | 


10Nn, 


points of right and oblique aſce 


the latitude of the place and the ſun's declination be given, | 
his Aſcenſional difference may be found in the following man- 


Sup ſe, for example, the latitude of the place be 51. 32”, N. 
Ppole, n hor | 


and the ſun's declination 22% 38”, N. required the 
difference ? - 
In the right-angled ſpherical triangle y a n, right-angled at a, 


are given a mn, the ſun's declination, and the mY 4 


the arch O Q = ZE X, the complement of the latitude of the 


place, to find Y a, the Aſcenſional difference; which, by the 


Loth caſe of right-angled ſpherical triangles, will be found by | 


the following proportion : 
As the T. of the angle meya= comp. lat. 38*. 28/-- 9.9000865 


To the T. am, the ſun's declination 22”. 38'-- 9.6200762 | 
So is the radius - - - 90“ . 00/--10,0000000 


To the S. of ꝙ 4, the aſcen. diff. req. 35 39 — 9.7 199897 


Having thus found the Aſcenſional di ce = 3I*. 39, f 


ve ſubtract it from the right aſcenſion before found = 73". 43, | 


we ſhall have the oblique aſcenſion = 42*. 04/ ; becauſe , 
the point of the equinoctial which riſes with the ſun, is in an- 
ce of (that is, riſes before) a, the point which paſſes the 
meridian with him. 
But if the declination and latitude had been of different deno- 
minations, that is, one north and the other ſouth, then the 
Aſcenſional difference muſt have been added to the right aſ- 
cenſion, to obtain the oblique aſcenſion. | 
The Aſcenſional difference is always equal to the exceſs or de- 
ſect of the ſemi-ſolar day, above or under ſix hours, and, con- 
ſequently, if (according as the caſe requires) it be reduced in- 
to time, by allowing 15. for one hour, &c. and added to, or 
ſubtracted from ſix , >. 24 we ſhall have the length of the day 
and night, and thence the true time of the ſun's riſing and ſet- 


ting. And, becauſe, when the ſun is in the equinoctial, or 


that point where the ecliptic, equinoctial, horizon, and prime 
vertical interſe& each other, as , he riſes and ſets exactly at 
fix o'clock ; hence, if the ſun riſes before he arrives at the prime 


vertical, or fix o'clock hour circle, he will riſe before ſix of 


the clock, and, conſequently, we muſt add the Aſcenſional dif- 
ference to ſix hours, to obtain the length of the ſemi-ſolar day; 
or to twelve hours, to obtain the length of the ſolar day; which 
will always happen in north latitude, when the ſun hath north 
declination ; and in ſouth latitude, when he has ſouth declina- 
tion: But if he does not riſe till he has paſled the prime verti- 
cal, we muſt ſubtra& the Aſcenſional difference from ſix hours, 
to find the length of the ſemi-ſolar day; which will always hap- 
pen in no hen he has ſouth declination, and in 
fouth latitude when he has north declination. 
ASCENT, the motion of a Þdgy tending upwards from the cen- 
ter of the earth. 

ASCENT of fluids, is particiitarly underſtood of their riſing above 
their own level between the ſurfaces of nearly contiguous bo- 
dies, or in ſlender capillary glaſs tubes, or in veſſels filled with 

ſand, aſhes, or the like porous ſubſtance. 

In order to account for the phænomena of glaſs capillary tubes, 

&c. it will be neceſſary firſt to premiſe, that there is a greater 

attraction between the particles of glaſs and water, than there 

is between the particles of water themſelves: For if it were not 
ſo, the leaſt quantity or drop of water C applied to the under 

ſide of a glaſs tube, in a poſition parallel to the horizon, as A 

B (plate IX. fig. 19.) would not adhere to it, but immediate- 

ly fall down by its gravity ; but we ſee that it does not, till its 

bulk and gravity are fo far increaſed as to overcome the attracti- 
on of the glaſs, and then it falls off. 


Since we find ſuch a ſtrong attractive power in the ſurface of |' 


glaſs, it will be eaſy te conceive how ſenſibly ſuch a power muſt 
act on the ſurface of a fluid (not viſcid) as water, contained 
within the ſmall cavity or bore of a glafs tube; as alſo, that it 
will be in proportion ſtronger, as the diameter of the bore is 
ſmaller ; for that the efficacy of the power follows the inverſe 
proportion of the diameter is evident from hence, that only 
ſuch particles as are in contact with the fluid, and theſe imme- 
diately above the ſurface, can affect it. 
Now theſe particles form a periphery, or rather, a very narrow 
annulus or ring contiguous to the ſurface, the upper part of 
which attracts and raiſes the ſurface, and the lower part which 
is in contact with it, ſupports and holds it up; fo that neither 
the thickneſs nor length of the tube avails any thing, only 
the faid periphery of particles, which is always proportional to 
the diameter of the bore. 
The quantity of the fluid raiſed will, therefore, be as the ſur- 
face of the bore which it fills; that is, as the diameter, ſince 
the effect would not be otherwiſe proportional to the cauſe, 
Since the quantities follow the ratio of the diameters, the heights 


to which the fluid will riſe in different tubes, will be inverſely 


zu the diameters, Which is thus demonſtrated : 


— — 


n.. 


—_ 


ASH 


. repreſent the quantities of matter raiſed ; 
Let 3 D, d, the diameters of the tubes bores ; 
— * the heights to which the * riſes in the tubes 
Then ſince Q,, 9, repreſent the contents of two cylinder; 
fluid 1 GL and IM, phate IX. fig. 18.) i will 0 
:: H: 44h, from the nature of à cylinder; and frog 
the nature of this attraction, it is Q: :: D; AT (as was juſt 
now ſhewn ;) therefore we have, as D*H: d*h:: D: 4, 2d 
N rr eſt Dh, that is, DH = dh; conſequently, D: 
The velocity SIN it begins * riſe in the tube is exceed 
t, but preſently abates, and ſo continues by increaſin 
Soles of the Auid that is raiſed ; and it will — — = 
till an equilibrium be made between the gravity and the attract. 
ing force of the glaſs. - 94 ne 
e preſſure of the air neither helps nor hinders the riſe of the 
fluids, for the effect is the ſame in vacuo as in the air. But the 
more viſcid the fluid, the leſs apt it is to riſe in the tube. 
By the ſame power the water riſes between glaſs planes, ſo 30 
to form the celebrated logarithmetical curve, when they are @ 
placed in water as to touch on one fide, and be ſeparate 0 
- to a ſmall diſtance on the other, "Thus. ſuppoſe ECG 
(plate VIII. fg. 15.) the ſurface of water, in which are pla- 
ced the two planes A BCD, and AB E K, fo as to touch 2 
along the fide A B, 1 other fo as to 
contain a ſmall angle EBC; then biſect BE, BY, Be, BI, 
in the points, d, c, b, a; then will the diſtances of the planes 
in theſe points be as the numbers 1, 2, 4, £, 16, and the 
— to which the water will riſe over theſe points will be in- 
verſely proportional to theſe numbers; that is, whatever be the 
heighth at e above the ſurface BC, it will have twice that 
height at g, and four times that height at þ, and ſo on, $% 
that the ſuperficies of the water between the planes will form 
curve e, g, h, i, f, which is the very ſame as that uſed in the 
ſtruction of logarithms, whence it has its name. 
If two long glaſs planes are firſt ſmeared over with oil, and 
ſet together at their ends, and inclined to each other under a 
very ſmall angle, and a drop of the oil fo placed between them 
as to touch both planes, it will immediately begin to move to- 
wards the touching ends, or angles of the planes; and that mo- 
tion will be continued with an accelerated velocity, by reaſon 
of the increaſing attraction of the planes, on account of the de- 
creafing diftance between them, and the larger portion of touch- 
ing ſurface on each fide the drop; concerning all which a great 
deal has been wrote to very li . 
If glaſs be applied to any other fluid, whoſe particles attrat 
each other more ſtrongly than glaſs attracts them, all the phz- 
nomena of ſuch a fluid in capillary tubes, and between glaſs 
planes, will be juſt the reverſe of thoſe now mentioned of wa- 
ter. Now quickſilver is ſuch a fluid, and therefore it will 
ſtand lower within a capillary tube than without ; the ſurface 
be convex, and not concave, as in water ; and between the 
planes it will move a contrary way, &c. 
But though the attraction of the glaſs is the indubitable cauſe 
of the Aſcent of fluids, yet it muſt be allowed that the nature 
and genius of the fluid is to be regarded in moſt of the phz- 
nomena, which are not proportioned to the attracting power 
of the glaſs only, but to the power conjointly with the various 
diſpoſition of fluids to yield thereto ; nor is the denſity of the 
fluid of primary conſideration, it being evident by experiment, 
that ſome lighter fluids will rife to a lefs height than others 
which are much heavier : Thus ſpirits of wine will riſe but 44 
tenths of an inch in a tube, where oil of tartar will riſe 9; nat 
does it at all depend on the viſcidity or tenacity of parts, forhard 
white varniſh (very thick and viſcid) and ſpirit of wine aſcend 
nearly to the ſame height; we are inclined to think, from the 
experiments which we have made, that the Aſcent of fluids de- 
pends greatly upon the ſpirit they contain, and that not on the 
quantity of it, but on ſome peculiar action or diſpoſition there- 
of, relative to the attracting power of the glaſs. 
Whence it appears, that fpirituous liquors riſe to 3 {mall 
height in general; but water, which has none, fo 
greateſt ; yet ſpirit of hart's-horn and ſpirit of urine riſe higher 
than ale and ſmall beer, which contain but a ſmall proportion 
of ſpirit. 5 
3 of vapeurs. See CLOUD, and SPRING. . 
A*'SCII (from a, priv. and exe, 2 ſhadow) in geography, we 
inhabitants of the torrid zone; ſo called becauſe twice a yea * 
have the ſun at noon in their zenith, and conſequently their bo- 
dies then caſt no ſhadow. 
ASCITES “*, in phyſic, a ſpecies of dropſy. See DROPSY. 1 
* The word is derived from «xi, a bottle; becauſe it dilen 
the belly in form of a bottle. 


ASCLE/PIAD, a Greek or Latin verſe of four feet, conſiitint 
of a ſpondee, a choriambus, and two dactyls. 

ASH. See "TV/MBER. a FR 

A'SHLAR, a term uſed by builders, by which they nt 
mon free-ſtones, as they come out of the quarry, 10 4 1 
lengths and thickneſſes. Nine inches is the common dun 
Build. Dif. : 1 

A'SHLERING, with builders, quartering to tack to 5 o . 
about two feet and a half or three feet high, perpendicular 


floor, up to the underfide of the rafters. Build. 8 FY 


A'SHES, Cineres, the terrene or earthy part of wy abt: 


ASP 


combuſtible bodies, remaining after they are bunt or conſumed. 


_— properly the earth and fixed ſalts of fuel, which the 
fre cannot raiſe, all the other principles being gone off in the 


rare f i torte contain in them a very rich fertile ſalt, and 


— beſt manure of any for cold or wet land, eſpecially if 


rain . | . 
Je, or ſoap-ſuds, will add greatly to their ſtrength. 
che Nike Albes il manure an acee-of land better t 


ing them prolific. f 
bes * thoſe. are meant the Aſhes of Newcaſtle, 
Scotch, and pit coals, the former of which he prefers to 
che latter, as containing a greater quantity of nitrous and ſulphu- 
reous matter than the others, Hough the reſt are all good; for 
there is ſcarce any vegetable but what will receive benefit from 


them, if they are applied ſuperficially, and not too near the 


roots. 
/LATHUM, in pharmacy. See RHO/DIUM. 
A ECT. is the ſituation of the planets and ſtars, in reſpect of 
one another. Of theſe they commonly reckon five different 


1 is when two planets, or ſtars, are 60 degrees from 
ne another. 

£ Quartile, when they are go degrees diſtant from one another. 

3. Trine, when they are diſtant 120 degrees, 

4. Oppoſition, when they are 180 diſtant. 

Conjunction, when they are both in the ſame degree. 
Kepler added eight new aſpects to theſe, viz. the demi-ſextile 
of 30*, the decile of 36”, the octile of 45˙, the quintile of 722, 
the tredecile of 108?, the ſeſquartile of 135%, the biquintile of 
144*, and the quincunx of 1500. 

All theſe different poſitions of the planets are reckoned in the 
ecliptic by the ſecondary circles drawn through the centers of 
the planets ; that is, if the ſecondary circles, drawn through the 
centers of two planets, cut the ecliptic in two points, that are 
ſixty degrees diſtant from one another, then theſe planets are 
aid to be in ſextile Aſpect. Underſtand the ſame in others. 
Double ASPECT, in painting, ſignifies a ſingle figure repreſenting 
two or more different objects; which is cauſed either by a 
change in the poſition of the eye, or angular mirrours, &c. 
PER, a ſmall filver coin, current among the Turks; its value 
is ſomething more than that of an Engliſh half-penny. 
A'SPERA Arteria, in anatomy, the trachea or wind-pipe, 
It is ſituated anteriorly, in the lower part of the neck, from 
whence it runs down into the thorax, between the two pleuræ, 
through the upper ſpace left between the duplicature of the me- 
diaſtinum, behind the thymus. Having reached as low as the 
corvature of the aorta, it divides into two lateral parts, one to- 
wards the right-hand, the other towards the left, which enter 
the lungs, and are diſtributed through them. "Theſe two branches 
are called bronchia, and that on the right fide is ſhorter than 
that on the left; whereas the right pulmonary artery is the 
longeſt. 
The Trachea is made up of ſegments of circles, or cartilaginous 
hoops, diſpoſed in fuch a manner, as to form a canal open to 
the back-part, the cartilages not gong quite round ; but this 
opening is filled by a ſoft glandular membrane, which completes 
the circumference of the canal. | 
Ezch circle is about the twelfth part of an inch in breadth, and 
about a quarter of that ſpace in thickneſs ; their extremities are 
bound, and they are ſituated horizontally above each other, 
[mall interſtices 3 left between them, and the lower edge of 
the ſuperior ſegment being turned toward the upper edge of thoſe 
next below them. 
They are all connected by a very ſtrong elaſtic membranous li- 
mo fixed to their edges. I have obſerved the firſt three 
egments united into one, bent alternately in two different pla- 
cs, according to its breadth : Sometimes two are continuous 
in the ſame manner. 
The canal of the Aſpera arteria is lined on the inſide by a parti- 
cular membrane, which appears to be partly fleſhy, or muſcular, 
and partly ligamentary, perforated by an infinite number of ſmall 
oles, more or leſs imperceptible, through which a mucilagi- 
dus fluid continually paſſes, to defend the inner ſurface of the 
lachen againſt the acrimony of the air which we breathe. 
lis fluid comes from ſmall glandular bodies, diſperſed through 
the ſubſtance of the membrane, but eſpecially from glands ſome- 
ung larger than the former, which lie on the outer or poſteri- 
ot lurtace of that ſtrong membrane, by which the circumference 
Ache canal is completed. The ſame ſtructure is obſervable 
a the ramifications of the trachea, from the greateſt to the 
ſmalleſt. 1/in/low. 
ASPERIFO/LIUS (from aſper, rough, and fol:um, a leaf) an 


ep et for ſuch plants as are rough-leaved, having their leaves 


] 


ASPE” 


placed alternately, or without any certain or.lex on Meir (talks, | 


ASS 


They have a monopetalous flower divided into five: Aſter eve- 
ry flower there ſucceed commonly four ſeeds; as bugloſs, borage, 
8 Ve em 9 &c. Miller's, Dif, 

(from aſer, rough) the roughneſs, or inequality of 
e e 


2 
ASPHALTLTTES, in anatomy, the laſt vertebræ of the loins- 
ASPHA*'LTOS & Bitumen Judaicum, Offic. Jew's pitch. 


The Aſphaltum of Dioſcorides, and bitumen Judaicum of the 
ſhops, called carabe and gummi funerum by Serapion, and 
others mumia, is a ſolid, brittle, ponderous ſubſtance, of a red. 
blackiſh, or dark colour; eaſily inflammable, and of a ſtron 
bituminous ſmell, eſpecially when warm, and fuſible by fire. f 
is found in ſeveral parts, but the beſt is that which comes from 
Judza, where it is gathered on the dead fea, called from thence 


the lake Aſphaltites. It is protable, that a great quantity of this 


bitumen riſes from the bottom of that lake to the ſurface of the 
water. At firſt it is fo ſoft, viſcid, and glutinous, that it cannot 
without difficulty be ſeparated from any partwhich it touches, but 
in time it grows harder than pitch; and, from the place where 
it is found, it is called carabe of Sodom; carabe being uſed often 
by the Arabians, to denote any ſolid bitumen, and the dead ſea 


being the lake where Sodom ſtood. The names of gummi fune- | 


rum and mumia were given itgbecauſe the common people among 
the Egyptians uſed it in embalming and preſerving dead bodies. 


The true bitumen Judaicum is ſeldom brought to us; for Dioſ- 


corides directs us to make choice of that which ſhincs like pur- 
ple, and to reject the black kind as being foul, and of ſmall va- 
ue; but all we ſee of that kind is black; though even that, 
when broken in pieces, appears, againſt the light, to be of a 
ſaffron colour ; and therefore it is poſſible this may be the ſame 
kind recommended by Dioſcorides, only boiled to a hard conſiſt- 
ence in braſs kettles, before it is ſent to us. | 
It is of a diſcutient, emollient, and agglutinating quality. It 
diſſolves coagulated blood, and promotes the menſtrual diſ- 
charge. It is an — in the Venice treacle, and in the em- 
balming powder of charas. Geoff+op. 


ASIC. There is an oil, called by the French oil of Aſpic, drawn 


from a plant which C. Bauhine calls lavendula 12 a; but to 
which J. Bauhine gives the name of p/cudonardus, 

French that of Aſpic. 

This plant is commonly found in all parts of Provence; and 
when it produces its flowers, we put them, when almoſt dry, 
into a large ſtill, with a great deal of water. Aſter a macerati- 
on for ſome days, we Affe the whole, upon which there comes 
over, along with the water, an oil of a yellowiſh or amber co- 
lour ; and this is the oil of Aſpic, pure and unadulterated, as it 
ought to be. The flowers are to be choſen for this purpoſe, ra- 
ther than any other of the parts of this plant, becauſe they con- 
tain the largeſt quantity of eſſential oil; and indeed, upon ſtrict 
obſervation, we find that the cup of the flower contains almoſt 
all the oily parts of the plant. — de Þ Acad. 1715. 


A*SPIRATE, in grammar, a character inform of a c placed on cer- 


tain letters in the Greek tongue, to ſhew they are to be ſtrong- 
ly aſpirated, and to ſupply the place of an ; which is never- 
cheleß a true letter, as well as the reſt. By letters we do not 
mean characters of the alphabet, but articulate ſounds formed 
by the organs of ſpeech, viz. the throat, mouth, tongue, pa- 
late, teeth, &c. See H, and LT TER. 


A*SSA DU/LCIS. See B/NZOIN. 
A SSA FOETIDA, or Asa FokrI pA, a gum refin brought to 


us in lumps of different colours, white, yellowiſh, blue, or 
brown, which laſt is the worſt colour of all. It is produced from 
a plant common in Perſia, called by the natives Hingiſch. 


Kempfer has given us a very exact hiſtory of the plant which 


produces it, and the manner of gathering it. 

Aſſa fœtida is an excellent remedy in all hyſteric diſorders, 
whether only ſmelled to, or mixed with what is taken in- 
wardly. It is alſo reckoned a good ſudoriſic, and ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach. The doſe is from twelve grains to half a dram, 
but with a view to the ſtomach only, it muſt be given in {mailer 
doſes. Externally it is a good reſolvent. Geoffrey. 


A/SSART, in law, ſignifies an offence committed in the foreſt, 


by plucking up by the roots the woods which ſerve as covert 
to the deer. 


ASSA'SSIN, a perſon who cowardly kills another, by attacking 


him unawares, &c. 


ASSA'ULT, in law, the making an offer or attempt to hurt the 


perſon of another. 


ASSAULT, in military affairs, a general attack upon a fortified 


place, camp, &c. in order to carry it entirely by force. 


ASSA'YING ®, tlie art of ſeparating metals, ſemi-metals, ſul- 


phurs, and mineral ſalts from each other, and from other bodies 
mixed with them, ſo that it may appear, what quantity there 
was originally of each in the body under trial, or what benefit 
may be reaped from the extracting of it. 
A corruption by the workmen of the werd «/aying, derived 
from the French aher, to try. 


All minerals are the objects of this art: for the bodies afore- 
ſaid being ſeldom found naturally pure, and under their true 
form, but moſt commonly mixed and confounded with each o- 
ther a thouſand different ways, and with many kinds of earth and 
ſtones; it is proper that the workman ſhould know the nature 
of all theſe things, to be able to determine, what 3s requiſite 
for the ſcparation of them. = 
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The method A 


AS s n 


weight of ſilver ore, reduced to fine powder; and put half an 


ounce of lead, cleared of its ſilver, into a little flat aſſay cruci- | 


ble under a muffle in the teſting- furnace, with a gentle heat, 
till the lead has imbibed the powdered ore, at leaſt its metallic 
part, and ſeparated the more ſtony matter, in form of a glaſſy 
ſcoria, at the top. Then take out the lump of lead, impreg- 
nated with the ſilver of the ore, and place it upon a teſt, 
which has been heating, or nealing, all this while under the 
ſame muffle ; and working with a proper degree of heat, till 
all the lead is either evaporated, vitrified, or ſunk into the teſt, 
there will remain a little bead, or grain, of ſilver behind; which 
grain, or bead, being exactly weighed, and compared with 
the original weight of the ore, gives the proportion of ſilver 
contained in the ore, or determines its richneſs : and the ſame 
method is equally applied to gold ores, ſand, or any other mat- 
ters containing gold, filver, or a mixture of both. 

This operation 1s uſually called teſting, or cupelling ; and ex- 
hibits almoſt the whole art of the aſſay · maſter or refiner. We 
ſee the proceſs conſiſts of two parts; viz, imbibition and ſe- 
paration : for this lead is firſt made to drink in all the ſilver 


from the ore, and then the ſame lead is entirely ſeparated 


from the filver. And in this manner alſo are aſſays taken of 
ſilver coin, or any mixtures of the nobler with the ignobler 
metals: For, when the operation is exactly performed, no o- 
ther metals, beſides gold and filver, will be left upon the teſt. 
The phyſical reaſon of the preſent proceſs deſerves to be en- 


quired into. The laws or principles whereon it depends are | 


theſe : (1.) When the imperfet metals, or other minerals, are 


added to melted lead, ſome of them will not enter into it, but | 
remain floating on its ſurface, in form of a hard ſcoria; which | 


is the caſe with iron. (2.) Others enter it, but, gradually emerge 
again; as tin. (3.) Others totally exhale ; as regulus of antimo- 
ny and arſenic. (4.) Others again burn to aſhes, or run into 
gab, along with the lead ; as does copper. But (5.) neither 
ilver, nor gold, is capable of flying off, burning to aſhes, or 
turning to glaſs, bo being detained in melted lead: whence 
theſe two metals, of courſe, remain pure, and ſeparated from 
all the reſt, at the end of the operation, And then we find, 
that the gold and filver remain, all the time, mixed among the 


lead, without going into glaſs, continually ſunk down from 


the ſhelving ſides of the te, towards the bottom of the hollow, 
along with the lead, which being at length totally conſumed, 
and the fire unable to keep ſilver or gold melted without ſome 
addition of lead, the ſilver and gold, if any, neceſſarily grow 
rights and fix in a ſmall grain at the center of the teſt. 

e method of ſeparating gold from ſilver by quartation, —Take 
a mixed maſs of gold and filver, melt it with three or four 
times its own weight of pure ſilver, and, when cold, beat it 
into a thin plate, which put into a glaſs of proof aqua fortis, 
ſet in warm ſand. By this means the filver will be ſoon dil- 
ſolved, and the gold precipitated to the bottom in a black pow- 
der. Decant carefully this ſolution of ſilver, and add a little 
freſh aqua fortis to the gold, ſetting it in a heat ſomewhat 


ſtronger than before, in order to diſſolve any remains of ſilver 


in the gold-powder. Then, the aqua fortis being again de- 
canted, waſh the gold well in ſeveral parcels of fair water. Put 
the gold powder into a ſmall cupel, and place it under the 
muffle in the ſetting furnace till it become yellow. Then, 
weigh the gold, in order to determine its proportion to the ſilver. 
Laſtly, precipitate the ſilver out of the aqua fortis by ſuſpend- 
ing a copper-plate therein, waſh the calx, and reduce it to its 
native form in the ſame manner. 


The reaſon for adding three or four times the quantity of filver, | 
in proportion to the mixed maſs, is for fear the maſs ſhould | 


contain too much gold to be fit for the operation; or to ſpread 
the gold contained in the maſs, and diffuſe it ſo thinly, that it 


may not defend the ſilver, as it would otherwiſe do, from the | 
action of the aqua fortis. And, upon account of this addition, | 


it ſeems to be that the operation is called quartation. 


But there are certain workmen of late who have the method 
of ſeparating gold from ſilver, to much greater advantage, 


without the uſe either of aqua fortis, or aqua regia, but barely 


by a dextrous application or management of the fire; at leaſt 
without any coſtly additions. This method is kept as a ſecret ; 


but, may, perhaps, be no other than that publiſhed by M. Hom- 

berg, in the Mem. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scien. which conſiſts in 
fluxing the mixed maſs of gold and ſilver with equal parts of 
rough nitre and decrepitated ſea ſalt, placed at the bottom of 
the melting-pot ; whereby the operation in the large way may 
be finiſhed in a quarter of an hour; the gold by this means 
falling to the bottom, and leaving the filver ſuſpended or de- 
tained in the ſalts. 


ASSAYING of weights and meaſures, is the examining the com- 


mon weights and meaſures, by the clerk of the market. 


ASSE/MBLY, in military affairg, is the ſecond beat of a drum 


before the march. On heating this the ſoldiers ſtrike their 
tents, roll then up, and then ſtand to their arms. 


ASSE/SSORS, thoſe who aſſeſs or ſettle the public taxes. 
As$£580R, is alſo an inferior officer of juſtice, chiefly appointed 


to aſſiſt the ordinary judge with his opinion and advice; thus 
the maſters in chancery are Aſſeſſors to the lord chancellor. 


ASSAYING gold and filver ores — Take a penny- 


ASS, 


| ASIENTO, in commerct, a contract which ſome time fince 


ſubſiſted between the king of Spain and the Engliſh Sou, 

ſea company; but this contract was terminated by the laſt con. 

vention with that prince: 0 | =_ 

ASSIGNEE, in law, ſignifies the perſon to whom any thins ; 
aſſigned, or made over; and is either by deed, or by law. 3 

* — by deed, is he who is appointed by the perſon him. 

* 

ASSIGNEE by law, is he whom the law makes fo; without 
appointment of the perſon. RY 

ASSVYGNMENT,, the act of aſſigning, or transferring the intereſſ 

a perſon has in any thing to another. 

ASSIMILA”TION, among phyſicians, ſignifies that chan 
is made either of the chyle into blood, or of the nutri 
ces into the ſubſtance of an animal body. 

ASS LSE, or Ass 1z E, in law, a fitting of judges or juſtices fo 
the hearing and determining of cauſes. In our ancient law books 

the word is defined to bean aſſembly of knights, and other ft. 

ſtantial men, with the juſtice, in a certain place, and at a ce. 
tain time appointed. The word is French, Aſſiſe of aſt 
ſeated, formed of the Latin affideo, t6 fit by. ' 

Aſſiſe, or Aſſiſes, was nag uſed for certain extraord 


gewhich 
tious juj. 


Aſſiſe, was alſo a court or aſſembly, compoſed of ſeveral great 
perſons of the realm, held 8 in the king's palace, for 
the final deciſion of all affairs of importance. : 
This is more uſually called, among our writers, placita mollia 
publica, or curiæ generales ; yet there is ſome difference be- 
tween Aſſiſes and plaeita. 

Tbe viſcounts, or ſheriffs, who originally were only Heute- 

nants of the comites or counts, and rendered juftice in their 

place, beld two kinds of courts ; the one ordinary, held every 
day, and called placitum generale, at which the count him- 

; ſelf affiſted for the diſpatch of the moſt weighty afairs : hence 
the term Aſſiſe came to be extended to all grand days of judge- 
ment, at which the trials and pleadings were to be folemn 
and extraordinary. The. modern conſtitution of Affſes is 

pretty different from that hitherto ſpoken of: : 

Our Aſſiſes may be defined a court, place, or time, where and 

when wiſts and proceſſes, either civil or criminal, or both, 
are conſidered, diſpatched, divided, &c. by judges and jury: 
in this ſenſe we have two kinds of Aſſiſes, general and ſpecial: 
general Aſſiſes are thoſe held by the judges twice a year, in 
their ſeveral circuits. The nature of theſe Aſſiſes is explain- 
ed by my Lord Bacon, who obſerves that all the counties of 
the kingdom are divided into fix circuits, through each of which 
two learned men, aſſigned by the king's commiſſion, ride twice 
a year, called juſtices or judges of Aſſiſe, who have five feve- 
ral commiſſions, viz. 1. A commiſſion of oyer and terminer, 
directed to them, and to many others of the beſt account in 
their circuits; but here the judges are of the quorum, ſo as 
without them there can be no proceedings: By virtue of this 
commiſſion they enquire into, and puniſh murders, treaſons, 
felonies, &c. 2. They have a commiſſion of gaz! delivery; 
this is directed only to themſelves, and the clerk of Aſſiſe 
aſſociate : by this commiſſion, they enquire into the crimes of 
all priſoners in gao], whatever their offences are. 3. They have 
a commiſſion of ni prius, directed to the judges themſelves 
and the clerk of the Aſſiſe, by which they are commiſſioned to 
take niſi prius, &c. 4. They have alſo a commiſſion of the 
peace, in which all the juſtices of the peace of the ſeveralcir- 
cuits are obliged to aſſiſt them; for default of which they are 
fineable at the diſcretion of the judges. Bacon's wſe of the law. 
fol. 13 and 21. 
The conſtitution of the judges, circuits, and Aſſiſes, was be- 
gun by Henry II, though ſomething different from what they 
are now. Juſtices of Aſſiſe, &c. are to hold their ſeſſions in 
the chief towns of the county, and their records to be ſent in 
to the exchequer. 

ASSISE, is alſo uſed for a writ directed to the ſheriff for the re- 
covery of the poſſeſſion of things immoveable, whereof anj 
one or his anceſtors have been diſſeized. , 
Littleton ſuppoſes theſe writs of Aſſiſe to give the denomina- 
tion to the Affiſes or courts ſo called, and aſſigns ſeveral rea- 
ſons of the name of the writ ; as, firſt, becauſe theſe writs ſettle 
the poſſeſſion, and ſo an outward right in him who maintain 
them. Secondly, becauſe they were originally enacted 2t 3 
certain time and place formerly appointed; for, by the Nor- 
man law, the time and place muſt be kgown forty days defore 
the juſtice ſat upon them: and, by our laws likewiſe, there 
muſt be fifteen days of preparation, except they are tried in 
the ſtanding courts of the king at Weſtminſter, as appears by 
H. N. book. fol. 177.— But it is more natural to ſuppoſe the 
writs denominated from the courts ; and likewiſe they Wefe 
anciently tried at ſpecial courts of Aſſiſe, ſet and appointed for 
that purpoſe, —Tho' of later days they are diſpatched at the ge⸗ 
neral Aſſiſes, along with the commiſſions of oyer and termincr 


ASSISE is alſo uſed agcording to Littleton for a nc A 
UPRUNE 


| o be by a metonymia effecti, the jury being ſo called, 
— — by ſummoned by * of the writ of Aſſiſe. 


AST 


can no more ſeparate them in their thoughts, than if they were 
but one idea, and they operate as if they were fo. This gives 


Yet, it muſt be obſerved that the jury, ſummoned upon a | ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, and countenance 


it of right, is likewiſe called the Aſſiſe, tho? it be not an Aſ- 
22 but is ſo termed abuſively.— Aſſiſe in this ſignification 
** into magnam & parvam. The ſame author alſo 
* Afliſe for an ordinance or ſtatute, as the ſtatute of bread and 
uſes" ade 51. Henry Ill, is termed the Aſiſe of bread and ale. 
— is farther uſed for the ſcantling or quantity itſelf, de- 


to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, and almoſt 
all the errors in the world; or, if it does not reach fo tar, it 
is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince it hinders men from 
ſeeing and examining ; renders them incapable of conviction, 
and fills their heads with falſe views, and their reaſonings with 
falſe conſequences. Locke of human Undey;t. 

ASSOCIATION, in law, is a patent ſent by the king, either of his 


hen wheat, &c. is of ſuch a price, then the bread, &c. ſhall | own motion, or at the ſuit of the party, plantiff to the judges 


of the jury. For example, Aſliſes of novel diſſeiſin, &c. ſhall 
not be taken but in their ſhires, and after this manner, &c. 
Merten chap 4, anno 20. Henry III. 
An Aſſiſe in this ſenſe is ſaid ſometimes to paſs per modum aſ- 
ſile, i. e. in manner of an Aſſiſe, when only the diſſeiſin in 
ueſtion is put to the trial of the twelve, And, ſometimes in 
modum juratæ, i. e. in manner of a N excep- 
tion is objected, to diſable the intereſt of the diſſeiſin, it is put 
to be tried by the twelve, before the Aſſiſe can pals. 

Assis k, in Scotland, is called a certain number of men, lawful- 
ly ſummoned, received, ſworn, and admitted to judge and diſ- 
cern in divers civil cauſes, &c. whereof there are two kinds; 
one ordinarily in uſe, which may be called a little Aſſiſe, of 
the number of thirteen or fourteen perſons ; the other a great 
Aſfſe, conſiſting of twenty-five perſons. A. Shene de [erbor. 
Sig. Tit. Aſſiſe. 

ASSI/ZE. See ASSIVSE. : 

ASSOCIA'TION *, the act of forming a ſociety, or company, 

* The word is derived from the Latin ad, with, and /oc:o, to ac- 
company. ; 

Asso iN of ideas, is where two or more ideas conſtantly 
and immediately follow, or ſucceed one another in the mind, 
ſo that one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other, whether 
there be any internal relation between them or not. 

When our ideas have a natural correſpondence and connexion 
one with another, it is the office and excellency of our reafon 
to have them, and hold them together, in that union and cor- 
reſpondence, which is founded in their peculiar beings. But 
when there is no affinity between them, nor any cauſe to be 
:Spned for their accompanying each other, but what is owing 
to meet accident or cuſtom; this natural Aſſociation becomes a 
great imperfection, and is, generally ſpeaking, a main cauſe of 
error, or wrong deduCtions in reaſoning. 
To this wrong Aﬀociation of ideas, made in our minds by 
cuſtom, M. Locke attributes moſt of the ſympathies and anti- 
pathies obſervable in men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
25 regular effects, as if they were natural, and therefore called 
ſo, tho' they at firſt had no other original than the accidental 
connexion of two ideas, which either by the ſtrengthot the ſirſt 
. impreſſion, or future indulgence, are fo united, that they ever 
ater keep company together in that man's mind, as if they 
were but one idea. 
This wrong connexion of ideas in our minds, has ſuch an influ- 
ence, anc is of ſo great force to ſet us awry in our actions, as 
well moral as natural pafſions, reaſonings and notions them- 
le.rez, that, perhaps, there is not one thing that deſerves more 
to be looked after. 
The ideas of goblins and ſpirits have really no more to do with 
Caxnels than light; yet, let but theſe be inculcated often in the 
mud of 2 child, and there raiſed together, poſſibly he ſhall ne- 
bc able to ſeparate them again as long as he lives, but dark- 
ns hall ever afterwards bring with it theſe fruitful ideas, and 
tac) hail be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the one than 


L 4 ' on 
lie other. 


man receive an injury from another, and thinks on the 


41 2nd that action over and over, by ruminating on them 
"tronzly, he ſo cements theſe two ideas together, that he makes 
Um almoſt one; he never thinks on the man, but the place 
9% Up.cafure he ſuffered, come into his mind with it, ſo that 
4 12CE diſtinguiſhes them, but has as much averſion for the 
a the other, Thus, hatreds are often begotten from 
aut and almoſt innocent occaſions, and quarrels are propa- 
ted and Continued in the world. 

ls us influence on the intellectual habits leſs powerful, tho 
* Wolervee, Let the ideas of things and matters be ſtrongly 
Led, eicher by education or much thought, whilſt theſe are 
tt : combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſonings 
wal there be about ſeparate ſpirits ? Let cuſtom, from the very 
od, hau e joined figure and ſhape to the idea of God and 
Lat abſordities will that mind be liable to about the Deity ? 
ac ach wrong and unnatural Aſſociations of ideas will be 
and to cſtabliſh the irreconcileable oppoſition between diffe- 
„ iects of philoſophy and religion; for we cannot ſuppoſe 
= wt one of their followers will impoſe wilfully on him- 
a knowingly refuſe truth offered by plain reaſon. Some 
-.—*r-Mcent ideas of no alliance to one another are, by cuſtom, 
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8 and the conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in 


Len N - 


Wes chat they always 3ppear there together, and they 


of afliſe, to have other perſons aſſociated to them to take the 
athſe; and, upon this patent of the Aſſociation, the king ſends 
his writ to the juſtices of aſſiſe, commanding them to ad- 
mit them that are ſo ſent, Harris's Lex, 

ASSU/MPISIT, in law, a voluntary promiſe made by word of 
mouth, by which a man takes upon him to perform, or pay 
any thing to another. | 

ASSU*MPTION, in logic, is the minor, or ſecond propoſiti- 
on in a categorical ſyllogiſm. 

ASSU*MPTIVE arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as a perſon bas 3 
right to aſſume to himſelf by virtue of ſome action. 

Thus if a perſon, who is no gentleman by blood, and has no 

coat of arms, ſhall, in war, take a lord, &c. priſoner, he ls 
intitled to bear the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, and enjoy it to lum 
and his heirs. | | 

ASSURANCE, in commerce. See INSU/RANCE, 

A*STERISK “*, a mark in form of a ſmall ſtar (*) placed over 
any word or ſentence, to make it more conſpicuous, or reter 
the reader to ſome explanation, &c. placed in the margin. 

* The word is formed from ar:;{oz9-, which is a diminutive of 
| ere, a ſtar. 

A*STERISM, in aſtronomy, the ſame with conſtellation, Sce 
CONSTELLA'TION. 

ASTHMA, in phyſic, a difficult and laborious reſpiration, a- 
riſing from various cauſes, and accompanied with an intole- 
rable uneaſineſs and ſtraitneſs of the præcordia, which, as it 
diſturbs the free circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
muſt, of courſe, endanger a ſuffocation. 

As this diſorder, in general, may riſe from various cauſes, fo 
there are various kinds of Aſthmas : Thus, for inſtance, there 
is a gentle dy ſpnœa, or difficulty of breathing, which is fami- 
liar to ſuch perſons as are fat, corpulent, or full of juices, eſpe- 
cially after any violent motion or exerciſe of the body. This 
ſpecies of the diſorder depends upon a difficult circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, and a preternatural expanſion of 
the vellels, by which a ſufficient ingreſs of the air is prevented: 
but this degree of the diſeaſe is free from danger, and of a tran- 
litery nature. 'T here is alſo a pituitous Aſthma, which, be- 
ing accompanicd with a moiſt cough, and an expectoration of 
viicid phlegm, racks the patient both day and niglit, in what- 
ever poſture the body happens to be; this ſpecics of the diſ- 
order draws its origin from a copious congeſtion of viſcid mu- 
cus in the lungs, which blocks up the pulmonary vehicles, and 
prevents the free ingreſs and regteſ of the air. 
But, that we may be able more diſtinctly to comprehend the 
manner in which an Aſthma is produced or generatcd, it is 
neceſlary to premiſe ſome things with reſpect to reſpiration. 
In order, therefore, to afree and natural reſpiration, it is abſolute- 
ly requiſite, that the lungs, which conſiſt of numberleſs blood- 
veſſels, both of the arterial and venous kind, as alſo of mcm- 
branaceous ducts and velicles, ſhould be ſufficiently expanded 
and dilated by the air, that ſubtle, claſtic, and ethereal fluid, 
when the cavity of the thorax is enlarged by the elevation of 
the ribs. By means of this expanſion, the blood is more freely 
and quickly conveyed through the venous and arterial rami- 
fications of the lungs, which were before much complicated 
and compreſſed, to the left ventricle of the heart, becauſe the 
preſſure, made upon the blood-veſſels by the veſſels diſtended 
with air, facilitates the motion of the fluids through them. 
But ſince the air, within the lungs, which is impregnated with 
humid vapours, and deprived of its claſticity, cannot make an 
exit for itſelf ; and ſince, in its room, freſ}; expanſive air ought 
to ſucceed ; it is abſolutely neceſſary, that the thorax ſhould, 
in ſome meaſure, be cor tracted, and have its cavity rendered 
leſs. This alternate dilatation and contraction of the thorax, 
the expanſion and collapſing of the lungs, the ſufficient in- 
greſs and egreſs of the air, together with a due and equable mo- 
tion of the heart, produce a free and natural reſpiration ; which 
is highly neceſſary to the preſervation of health and life. But 
when any cauſes occur, which either obſtruct the ingreſs and 
egreſs of the air from the lungs, diſturbthe dilatatory and con- 
tractile motion of the inuicles of the thorax, abdomen, or di- 
aphrazm, or diſorder the due ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart, 
forthwith an Aſthma, the generation of which we have been 
accounting for, is produced, | 
Taking the above enumerated circumſtances for ſo many 
data, it will be no difficult taſk to render the ætiology of an 
Aſthma ſufficiently obvious and eaſy : And, becauſe there 
may be various cauſes of this diſorder, we {hall firſt conſh- 
der that which ariſes from ſome fault or imperfection of the 
blood; we obſerve, then, that ſevere aud vivient Aſthmas 
Y are 
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 ASTRAGAL, in architecture, ſignifies a little round member, in 


AST 


are produced by a redundance of blood and humours, by 
their preternatural thickneſs, or their congeſtion in the præ- 
cordia ; for, when the maſs of blood and humours is too co- 
piouſly and impetuouſly conveyed to the right ventricle of 
the heart, it muſt, of courſe, be alſo more copiouſly car- 
ried to the ramifications of the pulmonary veſſels; by which 
means, the elaſtic force of the inſpired air is, in conſequence 
of the ſtrong reſiſtance of the blood, conſiderably impaired. 
The blood, therefore, which is not briſkly enough propelled 
through the pulmonary vein, ſtagnates in its ſmall ramificati- 
ons ; and the freſh ſupplies of blood, conveyed by the conti- 
nual pulſation of the heart, diſtend and dilate the ramifica- 
tions of the veſſels: hence ariſes a difficulty of breathing, great 
uneaſineſs, a tremor and palpitation of the heart, together 
with an unequal, ſmall, quick, and frequent pulſe. This Aſth- 
ma, ariſing from a redundance of blood, ought, alſo, to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by theepithet ſpaſmodic, becauſe the ſtagnant blood 
not only preternaturally diſtends the veſſels, and ſmall ramifi- 
cations of the nerves, but alſo compreſſes the membranous ve- 
ſicles. Now, it is to be eſtabliſhed as an infallible maxim, that 
a preternatural expanſion of the nervous coats, by a large quan- 
tity of blood ſtagnating in them, lays a foundation for a ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriftion 3 and, vice verſa, this conſtriction contri- 
butes very much to the ſtagnation and congeſtion of the hu- 
mours: this ſeems to be confirmed by thoſe patients, whoſe 
lungs, after death, have been found ſtuffed with a black, 
ſtagnant, and extravaſated blood. 
In an Aſthma, the moſt important intentions of cure are theſe 
following: firſt, to ſooth and alleviate the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures 
of the breaſt, and parts ſubſervient to reſpiration: ſecondly, to 
derive humours to the exterior and inferior parts of the body, 
and to procure a due and equable circulation of them: and, 
thirdly, to remove the ſeveral cauſes which ſupport the diſor- 
der, by medicines adapted to their reſpective natures. As the 
two firſt of theſe intentions are principally to be anſwered 
immediately under the paroxyſms, ſo the laſt is to be carried 
on in the intervals between them. | 
Becauſe under the immediate ſhock of the paroxyſm the pati- 
entis generally coſtive, and the humours are conveyed to the 
ſuperior parts along with the flatulences, no medicines afford 
a more inſtantaneous relief, than emollient and carminative 
clyſters, injected twice or thrice, as the ſtate and condition of 
the patient ſhall require. Theſe clyſters are to be prepared of 
the flowers of elder, melilot, mullein, piony, white lilies, and 


common chamomile, the four carminative ſeeds, and oil of | 


chamomile by infuſion, together with the addition of a dram 
or two of common falt, or ſal gemmæ, by way of ſtimulus, 
Excellent effects are alſo produced by frictions of the feet, 
which are almoſt always cold, as alſo by immerſions of them 
into moderately warm water. When the præcordia are racked 
with violent ſpaſms, we may, for removing this ſymptom, 
with ſingular advantage, apply to them warm fomentations, or 
bladders filled with warm milk. 
With reſpect to internal medicines, the beſt and moſt powerful 
are antiſpaſmodics, in conjunction with mild diaphoretics, 
which, by diſcuſſing the peccant matter, and relaxing the ſpaſ- 
modic ſtrictures, produce the moſt happy effects. Of this kind 
are mixtures of the analeptic waters, prepared of the flowers of 
the lime, piony, primroſes, lilies of the valley, Egyptian thorn, 
and meadow-{weet ; the pulvis marchionis, native cinnabar, 
the ſpiritus nitri dulcis, the mixtura ſimplex, and the ſyrup of 
wild poppies : theſe mixtures are to be frequently exhibited ; or 
they may be given alternately. Ger 
Beſides, the patient's body is, as much as poſſible, to be kept 
moderately warm ; nor is it proper and expedient to attempt any 
thing more under the immediate attacks of the paroxyſms. 
During the intervals of the paroxyſm, our EEE intention 
ought to be, to diſcuſs the humours ſtagnating in the breaſt, to re- 
{tore their free and equable circulation, and, at the ſame time, 
to remove the material and immediate cauſes of the diſorder. 
A'STRAGAL, 45:4y2>%x, in anatomy, the bone of the heel, hav- 
ing a convex head, which is articulated with the two fociles of 
the leg by ginglymus. 
the form of a ring or bracelet, ſerving as an ornament to the 
tops and bottoms of columns. 
The Aſtragal is alſo uſed to ſeparate the faſciæ of the architrave; 
in which caſe it is wrought in chaplets, or beads and berries. 
---It is alſo uſed both above and below the lifts adjoining im- 
mediately to the dye or ſquare of the pedeſtal. Build. Dit. 
ASTRAGAL, in gunnery, is the cornice ring of a piece of ordnance. 
ASTRUNGENTS *, in phyſic, ſuch medicines as are of an a- 
ſtringent, or binding quality. 
* 'The word is derived from ad, to, and fing, to bind. 


The ſimples, commonly called Aſtringents, principally abound 


with rough, earthy, or faline particles, and are of a heavy 
compact texture, which, at firſt view, forbids them to be med- 
dled with in diſtillation. In tinctures alſo with a ſpirituous 
menſtruum, they are very unſuitable ; becauſe their ſuperior 
gravities and bulxs will not ſuffer them to unite with, and be 
ſuſpended in, ſuch liquors. 
In decoction, indeed, many Aftringents may be retained with 


ASTROTTES (from «rg, a ſtar) in natural hiſt 


A'STROLABE, a ſtereographic projection of the ſphere, eithe; 


A'STROLABE, or Sea ASTROLABE, is an in 


ASTROLOGY * is an art which pretends to forte! future 


give notice to the people of the temperature of the air, which 


efficacy, eſpecially thoſe of a ſaline and ſtyj tic nature, as al- 
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lum, galls, and oak-bark ; but few others can be this otdered 
to advantage, becauſe they are too heavy for ſuſpenſion ; 
aqueous fluid. Quincy's Let. ma 
Aſtringents are very proper to reſtore a tone and elaſticity to 
animal fibres, when debilitated by diſeaſes, intempera,,” ** 
accident, But theſe are very ſeldom proper without a prey) oa 
attenuation of the juices, and a courſe of deobſtruent "ary 
cines; becauſe obſtructions are more firmly riveted, and l. 
viſcid juices circulated with more difficulty, when the diam - 
of the veſſels are contracted by Aſtringents. Hoffman, 825 
figured ſtone having on its ſurface the — ue And 
The matter and ſubſtance of theſe ſtones, if broken, reſemble 
flint, of a dark ſhining politure; but much ſofter and caſil wa 
roded by an acid menſtruum. 8 
Theſe ſtones, as we now find them, are all fragments either 
one ſingle joint, or two, three, or more joints ſet togeth : 
making a pentagonous or five-ſided column.---Every joint «ih 
ſiſts of five angles, which are either drawn out and — af 
conſequently the ſides of pieces, made up of ſuch joints, are te 
channelled ; or the angles are blunt, and round, and the Cay 
lain or very little hollowed. See plate IX. fg. 20, 

heſe ſtones generally move in vinegar, juice of lemons, & 
ſending forth bubbles, like chalk, and moſt of our Ber 
ſtones. This motion ſeems to proceed from the acid mixin wit 
the mineral ſalt ; ſo that the ſpirits, b fermentation, breakino 
2 the ſtone, produce that effect. Phil. 7; ran, * 
vol. II. 
Naturaliſts are not agreed to what ſpecies the Aſtroites hou!) © 
be referred. Some will have — ſtones, 1 = 
plants, and others petrifaCtions of plants. 


on the plane of the equinoctial, the eye being ſuppoſed 0 
be placed in the pole of the world, or on the plane of th: 
meridian, when the eye is ſuppoſed in the point of inter 
ſection of the equinoctial and horizon. Stoffler, Gemma 
Friſius, and Clavius have treated of this projection. 
— for ta- 
king the altitude of the ſun or ſtars at ſea. 
It conſiſts of an entire circle, A, B, C, D (plate V. fir, 24.) 
whoſe limb is divided into degrees and decimal parts of 3 
degree, with a moveable label or index F G, which turns 
upon the center E, having two fights F G erected per- 
pendicularly. At the zenith is a ring A to hang it by in 
time of obſervation. 
To take the altitude of the ſun by the Aſtrolabe, vou need 
only turn it to the ſun, ſo that the rays may paſs free); 
through both the ſights, and the fiducial edge of the index will 
cut the altitude in the limb. 
The Aſtrolabe is now rarely uſed, and this is no worder, be- 
cauſe the motion of the ſhip renders it impoſſible to keep 1: 
in a perpendicular direction, and conſequently the altitu': 
obtained from it cannot be depended upon. Indeed the mo- 
tion of the ſhip renders an obſervation very precarious, hn 
taken with moſt other inſtruments. But this defect is now 
happily ſupplied by that uſeful inftrument contrived by t - 
learned J. Hadley, Eſq; called Hadley's quadrant. Sce 11 
ley's QUADRANT. 


things from the motion of the heavenly bodies, and ther a. 
As to one another; as alſo from ſome imaginary qualities, 
which the fooliſh admirers of this cheat will have to be in 
the ſtars, as the cauſes of great ſublunary effects. 
* The word is derived from den, or a5n2, a ſtar, and 15, 
a diſcourſe. 
But to enquire whether any influences ought to be allowed 
to the ſtars ; that is, to be ſatisfied whether the ſtars act n 
ſuch a manner, as to be the cauſe of, or at leaſt to conti 
bute towards theſe effects which were produced on the eart!. 
Firſt, it is certain that the ancient philoſophers had no no- 
tion of the influence of the ſtars. But becauſe the Eg np 
tians, who were very good aſtronomers, thought fit to di. 
tinguiſh divers days in a ſolar year, by the different fixed 
ſtars, which riſe immediately after ſun- ſet, and took care t 


they obſerved in certain ſeaſons, and of what was Props“ 
for them to do in agriculture, when certain ftars riſc _ 
ſun-ſct ; they took that for the cauſe, which was intende 
only for a fign : and hence came the notion of moilt ſtars, 
whoſe riſing produced rain; of others that cauſed drought 3 
of ſome that made plants to grow, and of others which ha 
a particular dominion over certain animals. Ts 
The experience we have of the temperature of the a ** 
ing not always the ſame every year, though the ſame me 
ſtars never fail to riſe when the ſun ſets, is enough to *” 
deceive them, who affirm that all things here below 8 
pend upon the ſtars. But, becauſe the planets alter t . 
ſituations in the heavens every year, under e e 
they have excuſed their miſtake, and taken occahon or 
hence to aſcribe to the riſing of the planets, or to their c. 
ferent ſituation in the heavens, all thoſe powerful efficacie 
which they before aſcribed to the fixed ſtars. 
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And as the vanity of men's minds is always increaſing» wb 
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have once ſuffered themſelves to be prejudiced with this 
falſe notion of the virtue and efficacy of the planets, know- 
, they could be certain of the fituation of the planets 
ing that . a 
ſor the time to come, b aſtronomical calculation, they puf- 
fed themſelves up with invention of an art, which could 
foretel things to come 3 as rain, fair weather, wind, thun- 
der, tempeſts, plenty, famine, war, and ſuch like things. 
This art is what they call judicial Aſtrology, which ſome 
boaſt themſelves maſters of, and are got to ſuch a pitch of 
vanity as to promiſe to predict the moſt particular actions 
fortunes of perſons. . 

2 to avoid being deceived by ſuch vain promiſes as 
theſe, we ought to conſider, that this Aſtrology hath no foun- 
dation; and that it cannot be proved by any reafon, that 
any ſuch powers are in the ſtars, as the aſtrologers aſcribe 

them. ; 
That mock ſcience, ſays the learned Hoffman, is below all 
regard, which, with a great deal of ſuperſtitious ſolemni- 
ty, and no truth at alt Pay By fortunes, 4 A* 

3, and the deaths of people, by drawing what we ca 
dei horoſcope, or inquiring into the poſitions or aſpects of 
the ſtars at . hour of their nativity. Thoſe trifling mor- 
tals who apply their. minds to this diminutive ſtudy, loſe 
their labour N an egregious 22 12 BY 1 
and adore a ſcience (pardon the name) which has neither 
ſpeculative truth, nor uſe in human life, to recommend it. 
They might indeed, with my leave, reverence it as highly 
as they would, provided the dignity of genuine and real 
aſtronomy was not brought into diſgrace * their 8 = 
impertinence: but I find myſelf animated with a ju 
inkonation, when I reflect, that this gc art * in 
ſome meaſure, deprived aſtronomy of that eſteem and vene- 
ration which were once ſo juſtly paid to it. it ibs 
No leſs intolerable is the inſolence of thoſe who diſtinguiſh 
days into lucky and unlucky, and with that _ 3 — 
annual calendars. Theſe infallible prophets, with a happy 
clauſe of reſervation, which bears, if God pleaſe, pro- 
nounce like ſo many oracles, that ſuch and ſuch days _ 
be lucky, and ſuch and ſuch others the reverſe ; and what 
crowns the farce is, that their knowledge and {kill, in this 
way, extend to the moſt ridiculous and inconſiderable things 
in life ; for, in the books of this worthy claſs of mortals, 
you may be informed which days are moſt lucky for put- 
ting on a new ſuit of cloaths, and which moſt proper for 
counting your money. From theſe magazines you may 
learn, which days you ought to chuſe for ſelling, and which 
for making purchaſes. 
Theſe treaſures of uſeful knowledge will alſo direct you to 
the very day on which you ought to cut your hair, or 
ſhive your beard. Here their matchleſs impudence does not 
ſtop, but boldly incroaches on the ſacred province of phy- 
lic, by fixing ſome days as particularly proper for veneſec- 
tion, purging, and the exhibition of other medicines. Lan- 
gius, who was maſter at once of the — — learning 
of the ancients, in Ep. 35. p. 1, on this occaſion falls into 
this rapturous exclamation, O flagris dignum facinus, quo 
innumeros perdunt agros 1 O blackeſt of crimes, and wor- 
thy of the e ſince by it numbers of 
patients are deſtroyed | 

ASTRONO/MICAL, ſomething that relates to aſtronomy. 

ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, an inſtrument engraven on cop- 
per-plates, printed on paper, and paſted on a board, with 
a braſs lider, which carries a hair, and ſhews by inſpection 
the ſun's meridian altitude, right aſcenſion, declination, 
ring ſetting, amplitude, &c. to a greater degree of exact- 
nels than our common globes. ' 

ASTRONOMICAL Haurs, are the equal hours ; whereof there 
are 24 accounted from the noon of one natural day, or, as 
. will have it, from midnight, to the noon or midnight 
ot the next natural day. 

A;TROXOMICAL Quadrant, is an inſtrument contrived to 

take the altitude, &c. of the heavenly bodics in a very accu. 
rate manner, 
This inſtrument is generally made of braſs, or wooden bars 
faced with plates of iron, having its limb f e (plate II. fig. 8.) 
divided either diagonally or otherwiſe into degrees, minutes, 
and ſeconds, if poſſible, with two teleſcopes ; one fixed on 
the fide of it, as @ b, and the other c d moveable upon the 
center, by means of the ſcrew g. And by means of ſcrews 
and 8 dented wheels h, i, together with the ſcrew h, it 
is eallly directed to any object, or phenomenon. 

ASTRONOMICAL Character. f CHARACTER. 

F:STROXOMICAL Month. MONTH. 

ATROXOMICAL Obſervation, > See 4 OBSERVA'TION. 

ASTRONOMICAL Tables. TABLE. 

ASTRONOMICAL Year, YEAR. 

®IRUVNOMY * is that ſcience which treats of the hea- 
venly bodies. b | 

The word is derived from &rew, the ſame as dre, a fiar, 
and , a law or rule. 


By the 


dag Cmets ; The nature of theſe it is the buſineſs of an 


f N 
heavenly bodies are meant the ſun, moon, ſtars, planets, 
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aſtronomer. to ſearch into, to. conſider their order, diſtance, 
magnitude, ſhape, motion, light, and other particulars which 
relate to them; their different appearance to the inhabitants 
of the earth, at different times, and at different places, and 
to enquire into the cauſes thereof: In this enquiry the earth 
alſo, upon which we live, being the place from whence 
we view all the appearances in the heavens, muſt be con- 
ſidered with regard to its ſhape, and magnitude, its ſitua- 
tion in the univerſe, its motion, or reſt, and many other 
affections and properties. 

There have been great contentions among the learned of 
different nations, with regard to the origin of this ſcience, 
every one claiming an intereſt in it; as the Baby lonians, 
Egyptians, Grecians, Scythians, &c. And it has been culti- 
vated by all civilized nations, the Arcadians accepted, who 
were the only people that would not entertain Aſtronomy; 
becauſe they were ſo infatuated as to think they were born 
before the moon. | 

The Chaldeans were the firſt, unleſs we except the Chineſe, 
that we meet with in hiſtory, who made obſervations upon 
the ftars; but theſe obſervations were purely aſtrolo- 
gical: They did not ſo much endeavour to meaſure the 


| heavens, as to fetch their directions from thence, and were 


more concerned for the influences of the ſtars, than their 
motions. So that, though aſtrology arrived at its full height 
among them, Aſtronomy ſeems to have made but an incon- 
ſiderable progreſs. 

The Greeks had all their aſtronomical learning from Egypt; 
for Laertius owns, that Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, and 
many others, went to that country to be inſtructed in the 
ſidereal ſcience, Theſe men were not only the firſt but the 
greateſt philoſophers that Greece produced ; and from the 
ſame author we know, that they who ſtayed longeſt in that 
country, were moſt famous for their ſkill in geometry and 
aſtronomy, after they returned home : So Pythagoras, who 
lived in ſociety with the Egyptian prieſts feven years, and 
was initiated into their religion, carried home from thence, 
belides ſeveral geometrical inventions, the true ſyſtem of 
the univerſe ; and was the firſt that taught in Greece, that 
the earth and planets turned round the ſun, which was im- 
moveable in the center; and that the diurnal motion of the 
ſun and fixed ſtars was not real, but apparent, ariſing from 
the motion of the earth round its axis. At that time no 
body was eſteemed as a philoſopher, but who was well 
acquainted with the mathematical ſciences. 

But theſe ſciences were ſoon neglected by the philoſophers 
that came after them, who, much degenerating from their 
predeceſſors, had fo little care and concern for the mathe- 
matical ſciences, eſpecially Aſtronomy, that of all the ob- 
ſervations of eclipſes, for the ſpace of ncar 2000 years, that 
were ſent from Babylon by Calliſthenes, Ptolemy could re- 
cover but a very few, the reſt being loſt by the careleſl. 
neſs, negligence, and want of {kill of thoſe men who ſhould 
have preſerved them. For theſe pretenders to philoſophy, 
having no concern for the uſeful parts of it, ſpent their 
time about trifles, and diſputes of no value, and endeavour- 
ing to find out ſophiſms, whereby they would impoſe vpon 
their own, and the common ſenſe of all mankind : Such 
were Zeno's arguments againſt motion, and moſt of the 
philoſophers diſputations againſt the diviſibility of matter in 
infinitum ; whereas a little knowledge of geometry would 
eaſily have diſſolved all the difficulties they could raiſe. But, 
though Aſtronomy was thus baniſhed out of the ſchools of 
the common philoſophers, yet it was received and cultivat- 
ed by fome, though but a few, eſpecially by the Pythago- 
rean ſect, which flouriſhed in Italy many years; among 
whom was Philolaus and Ariſtarchus Samius. The Ptole- 
mies, kings of Egypt, were alſo great patrons of learning; 
they founded an academy for Aſtronomy at Alexandria, 
which furniſhed us with great men, the chief of whom was 
Hipparchus, who, according to Pliny, undertook a buſineſs 
which would have been a great work for a God to per- 
form; that is, to number the ſtars, and leave the heavens 
for an heritage to all that came after. This man foretold 
the eclipſes of the ſun and moon for 600 years ; and up- 
on his obſervations is founded that precious work of Pto- 
lemy, which he called his py2? j, or his great con- 
ſtruction ; for from them he gathered the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes, and the theory of the planets. 

When Egypt was conquered by the Saracens, and Alexan- 
dria reduced under their juriſdiction, the conquerors took 
Aſtronomy, with the reſt of the liberal arts, under their pro- 
tection, and took care that moſt part of the books, concern- 
ing the liberal arts and ſciences, ſhould be tranſlated from 
the Greek intb their own Arabian language. 
The Saracens paſſing from Afric into Spain, and having a 


commerce with the weſtern European nations, imparted to 


them the ſcience of Aſtronomy, which before was almoſt 
loſt in Europe ; ſo that about the year 1230, at the com- 
mand of the emperor Frederic, Ptolemy's almagiſt, or his 
great ſyntaxis, was tranſlated from the Arabic into Latin. 


After that time Aſtronomy received many ee 
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' From the patronage of the greateſt princes, and the labours 


of the moſt celebrated philoſophers ; among whom, in the firſt 
place, is to be named Alphonſus, king of Caſtile, who is ne- 
ver to be forgotten, on the account of the aſtronomical 'tables 
called after his name. Nicolaus Copernicus was not only a di- 
ligent obſerver, but alſo a reſtorer of the ancient Pythagorean 
ſyſtem. 

Prince William, Landgrave of Heſs, procured quadrants, 
and ſextants much larger than what were formerly uſed, to 
obſerve the true places of the ſtars: This prince's obſervati- 
ons are publiſhed by Snellius, ; 

Sir Henry Savill was very ſkilful both in Aſtronomy and geo- 
metry, who is ever tobe honoured for his munificence in found- 
ing our two profeſſions of Aſtronomy and geometry, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, and endowing them with ample ſalaries ; 
upon which account and many other benefits he beſtowed on 


the learned world, he will be always had in remembrance 


with the greateſt reſpect. The noble Dane, Tycho Brahe, 
for his ſkill in obſerving was ſuperior to all that went before 
him ; and who, for the furniture of his obſervatory, exceed- 
ed even princes and kings: he publiſhed a catalogue of 770 
fixed ſtars, which he had diligently obſerved. John Kepler, 
a moſt excellent aſtronomer, by the help of Tycho's labours, 
found out the true ſyſtem of the world, and the laws the ce- 
leſtial bodies obſerve in their motions, with which he vaſtly 
improved Aſtronomy ; his excellent works are well known 
to the learned world, and will ever ſhew. how much he is to 


| be praiſed. Galileus, the lyncian philoſopher, firſt applied 


a teleſcope to the heavens, and by its means diſcovered a great 


many new and ſurpriſing phænomena, as the moons or ſa- 


tellites of Jupiter, and their motions ; the various phaſes of Sa- 
turn, the increaſe and decreaſe of the light of Venus, the 
mountainous and uneven ſurface of the moon, the ſpots of the 
ſun, and the revolution of the ſun about his own axis ; all which 
were obſerved by this great philoſopher, 
Hevelius has given us a catalogue of the fixed ſtars much lar- 
ger than Tycho's, compoſed from his own curious obſervati- 
ons. The moſt iMuftrious gentlemen, meſſieurs Huygens and 
Caſſini, firſt ſaw the ſatellites of Saturn, and diſcovered his ring. 
The celebrated Mr. Flamſteed, with indefatigable pains, for 
more than forty years, watched the motions of the ſtars, and 
has given us innumerable obſervations of the ſun, moon, and 
planets, which he made with very large inſtruments, exactly 
divided by moſt exquiſite art, and fitted with teleſcopial fights. 
Whence we are to rely more on the obſervations, he hath 
made than on thoſe that went before him, who made their 
obſervations with the naked eye, without the aſſiſtance of te- 
leſcopes. The ſaid Mr. Flamſteed has likewiſe compoſed the 
Britiſh catalogue of the fixed ſtars, containing about 3000 
ſtars, which is twice the number that are in the catalogue of 
Hevelius ; to each of which he has annexed its longitude, lati- 
tude, right aſcenſion, and diſtance from the pole; together 
with the variation of right aſcenſion and declination, while the 
longitude increaſes a degree. 

The immortal Sir Iſaac Newton, beſides his other innumera- 
ble and wonderful inventions, has diſcovered the fountain and 
ſpring of all the celeſtial motions, and the great law, which 
1s univerſally diftuſed through the whole ſyſtem of nature, 
which the almighty and wife Creator has commanded all bodies 
to obſerve, viz. that every particle of matter attracts each o- 
ther in a reciprocal duplicate proportion of its diſtance, 

This law is as it were the cement of nature, and the principle 
of union, by which all things remain in their proper ſtate and 


order; it detains not only the planets, but the comets within 


their due bounds, and hinders them from making excurſions in- 
do the immenſe regions of ſpace, which they would do, if they 
were only actuated by motion once implanted in them, which 
naturally they would always preſerve according to the principal 
law of motion. 

Wie axe alſo obliged tothe ſaid gentleman for the diſcovery of the 
{aw that regulates all the heavenly motions, ſets bounds to the 
planets orbs, Getermines their greateſt excurſions from the ſun, 
and their neareſt approaches to him. To this ſublime genius 
we owe, that now we know the cauſe why ſuch a conſtant and 
regular proportion ts obſerved, by both primary and ſecondary 
planets, in their circulations round their central bodies, in 
comparing their diſtances with their periods; and why all the 
celeſtial motions are ſtill continued in ſuch a wonderful regulari- 
ty, harmony, and order, N 
The great Dr. Halley has obliged the world with the Aftrono- 
my of comets, 2 catalogue of the ſtars in the ſouthern hemil- 


vhere, aflronomical tables, &c. 

N " i}, *\ : % 3 0 8 7 TW. 2 — . 3 
Other a#tronomical writers Are, All ategnius, who has giVen 
us the obſcrvations of the Saracens; Sacro Boſco, Regio Mon- 

i — 
1 


aus, Purbachius, Lanſbergius, Longemontanus, Clavius, 
Boyer, Dr. Hook, Ricciolus, Horrocs, Sir Jonas Moor, Huy- 
gens, Taquet, Rulllaldus, Seth Ward, Count Pagan, Wing, 
Street, De la Hire, Gregors, Mercator. W hiſton, Du Ha- 


mel, Dr. Keil, the two Catlini's both father and ſon, Lead- 


better, Hodgſon, Brent, the Abbe Caille, Wright, &c. 


ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided into the 2% and naw. 


75 $2 A 1 Sas ts trade ld. ED — 
e 6:4 41> LRONOMY, is that which fuppoſes the earth fixed and 


4 


— 
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quieſcent in che center, and that the heavenly bodies peri, 
their revolutions round it. This ſyſtem was embraced by Pto. 
lemy, whence it is 


called the Ptolemaic Syſten 
PTGLEMA “IC Sy/tem. = See 


The new ASTRONOMY, is that which has been generally cyl; 
vated fince Copernicus, who revived the Pythagorean, or try. 
ſolar ſyſtem. See COPE/RNICAN Sym. 5 

— TRY “*, a diſproportion between the parts of . 

The word is derived from & priv. ov», and wire, meaſure. 

It is ſometimes uſed in the mathematics for incomprehenſibility , 
or when there is no common meaſure between two quantities oi 
magnitudes. ep | 

ASY"MPTOTES, in geometry, are ſtraight lines which con- 
ſtantly approach nearer and nearer to the curve they are ſaid to 
be Aſymptotes of; but if they and their curve are indefinite), 
continued, they will never meet: Or Aſymptotes are tangent, 
to their curves at an infinite diſtance. 

Two curves are alſo ſaid to be aſymptotical, when they conti. 
nually approach to one another, but if infinitely continued, can 
never meet ; . As two parabola's that have their axes placed in 
the ſame right-line are aſymptotical to each other. 

Of curves of the firſt order, that is, the conic ſectiom, only 
the hyperbola has Aſymptotes, being two in number. 

All curves of the ſecond order have at leaſt one Aſymptote; but 
they may have three: And all curves of the fourth order may 
have four Aſymptotes. The conchoid, ciſſoid, and logarith. 
mic curve have each one Afymptote. 8 
The nature of an Aſymptote may be eaſily conceived from th: 
of the conchoid ; for if C DE (plate IX. fig. 21.) be a part at 
the curve of the conchoid, and A its pole, and the right- line 

MN be fo drawn, that the parts BC, GD, FE, &c. of the 

- right-lines drawn from the pole A, be equal to each other, then 
the line MN will-be the Aſymptote of the curve, becauſe the 
perpendicular Dp is ſhorter than BC, and Ey than Dp, &c. 
and becauſe the parts B C, GD, FE, &c. are always equal, 
therefore the curve C D E can never touch the right-line MN, 

ASYMPTOTES to the hyperbzla.--- Let CP (plate IX. fo. 29.) 
be the diameter of the hyperbola RAS, and CD be the ſemi- 
conjugate to it; and let the line FE be a tangent in the point 
A, and AE=FA= CD; chen if the lines C G, CG he 
drawn from the center C, through the points E and F, theſe 
lines will be the Aſymptotes to the hyperbola R A 8. 

If any right-line L M be drawn parallel to the tangent F E, or 
if it cut both the curve and the Aſymptotes, then will the part; 
LI, Mu, be equal, and LIN MIX. E.. And mar- 
over, any annulus, or ring, made by Mn, or LI, when the 
whole figure revolves about the axis A P, will always be equal 
to a circle Fhoſe diameter is AE. 
Alſo, if one of the Aſymptotes be continued to T (plate X. 
fig. 13.) and the line IS R be drawn parallel to the diameter 
CQ, then TRXSR=AC*; and if the line PM be any 
where drawn parallel to the Aſymptote CS, then C P x Þ MM 
will be always of the ſame magnitude, that is, always a ſtand. 
ing quantity. 
All curves that have infinite legs, have one or more Aſymp- 
totes, being either right-lines or curves; and generally the na- 
ture of the right-line or curve, which is the Aſymptote of the 
given curve, by having the equation of the given curve, may 
be found in the following manner: Let z be the ordinate to the 
Aſymptote, whether a right- line or curve; then reduce the wa- 
lue of the ordinate y of the given curve into an infinite ſeries, 
ſo as to converge the ſooner, the greater the abſciſſa x is ; that 
is, find the value of y when x is infinite, which cannot gene- 
rally be done without a ſeries ; then will the ordinate of the 
Aſymptote be equal to all the firſt terms of that ſeries, which 
do not decreaſe upon augmenting x ; and, conſequently, the 
equation of the aſymptotical right-line or curve will be had: 
and if the firſt term of the ſeries, which, upon augmenunyg x, 
grows leſs, be affirmative, the Aſymptote lies between the 
curve and the abſciſſa ; but, if not, the curve les betuixt the 
Aſymptote and the abſciſſa; for no term of the ſeries becomes 
equal to that part of the ordinate intercepted between the leg 
and its Aſymptote, when x is infinitely great; and if fevers 
values of the initial terms of the ſeries coincide, ſeveral Afymp- 
totes coincide : But when a curve has right-lined Aſymptotc*, 
which are parallel to the ordinates of that curve, theſe cannot be 
determined by reducing the value of y into a ſeries ; but they 
may be found by reducing the value of the abſciſſa into 2 e. 
ries, conſiſting of the deſcending powers of the ordinate Ing 
elſe by ſuppoſing the ordinate to be infinitely great, and 3 
as many values of x as correſpond with them; and right- 1 2 
drawn from the extremities of theſe values, parallel to the ors: 
nates, will be the Aſymptotes. ound for 
The inveſtigation of right-lined Aſymptotes may be vr * 
curves of any order, without having recourſe to ſeries - J 
means of the general equation of that orcer, thus : 8 the a 
quation by A +Bxy+ Cr Dy yp E * 4 = 
Suppoſe y = a x Te , &c. Then will Aa ＋ wot 
C=0; and by extracting the root of this laſt equation PAT; 
DAL E DNN, 


have a, andb will be — ; and c = TTT 


ZaAT B ; WE, 
and if the equation be A + B ** CA 7+D x Ty l3 


ATM 


| +Kx+L=0 the roots of this equa- 
fd yn ta _ An+Bo+C 1, 
don will give a, and 6 w 2 EA T2 FAT 
ee e wy, 
A. 22 09% RT | 
- Jlination of the Aſymptote to the abſciſſa, b is the diſtance 
the incl the beginning of the abſciſſa, and the HOU in which the 
Den la cuts the ſame, and c ſhews on which {ide of the Aſymp- 
2 che legs of the curve lie. ; , , 
AS NDETON , a figure in grammar, implying a want © 
junctions in a ſentence. 
* The word is derived from a priv. and oudiw, to bind together, 


j following verſes from Pope, 
2 "ol to waft Tae, ſuns to light me riſe; 
My ſootſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies. . 
This figure is _— to polyſyndeton, which ſignifies a redun- 
junctions. 

11 8 * in phyſic, ſignifies irregularity. In a particular ſenſe 

t imports the irregularity in the criſis and paroxyſms of fevers. 
25 * The word is derived from a neg. and ra, order. 


VEMENT “, in heraldry, fignifies the coat of arms 
A ala duly A wm with ſupporters, helmet, 
lie © creſt, and motto. * 
* The word is formed from the French achevement, which is de- 
rived from acheter, to obtain. | 


OR, in chemiſtry, a kind of digeſting furnace, gontri- 

4 2 I for a conſiderable time. See CHR- 

MICAL Laboratory. 
A/THENAEUM, a place conſecrated to Minerva, where the 
Greek poets went to make an offering of their works. It was 
like a public ſchool where they taught the liberal arts. | 
aTHEROMA, in ſurgery, a tumor without colour, and void 
of pain, containing, in a membraneous coat, matter like pap, 
intermixed ſometimes with hard and ſtony wer ra and others 
like the ſcrapings of ſulphur, and ſometimes like chewed bones 
* chickens. 
1 is oblong, hard, not eaſily impreſſed by the fin- 
ers, nor after impreſſion haſty to reſtore itſelf ; which marks 
feli it from the meliceris, which is more round, low, 
wide, ſoft, and eaſily gives way to the touch, and as ſoon re- 
turns, Gorræus. 

ATLAS, in anatomy, the firſt vertebra of the neck; ſo called, 
becauſe it ſupports the head as Atlas did the heavens, according 
to the ancient fable. It has neither body nor ſpinal apophyſis. 
The hole or opening in it is much larger than the reſt. It looks 
like an irregular bony ring, filled all round with eminences and 
cavities. It may be divided into two arches ; the anterior, or 
longeſt ; and poſterior, or ſmalleſt. 

The anterior arch is formed by two thick lateral portions, and 

2 {mall curve middle part, which, with the other, make a notch 

inthe anterior part of the great cavity of the vertebra. The la- 

teral portions may be looked upon as a body of two parts, with- 

cut which the firſt vertebra would have been two weak to ſuſtain 
the articulations. Winſlotu. 

ATLASES, in architecture, are thoſe figures, or half figures of 
men, ſo commonly uſed inſtead of columns or pilaſters, to ſup- 
port any member, as a balcony, or the like.--- Theſe are other- 
wiſe called Telamones. Build. Dict. 

ATMOSPHERE *, the whole body of vapours and air ſurround- 
nz the earth. 

* The word is derived from rue, a vapour, and cPzi:z, a 

ſhere. 

With regard to the nature, compoſition, uſes, properties, &c. 
"the Atmoſphere, ſee the article AIR. | 
e have ſhewn, in the article above referred to, that the air is 
neafic fluid, and therefore its denſity muſt always be different 
* Cferent altitudes from the earth's ſurface ; for the lower parts 
«the air, being preſſed by the weight of the ſuperior parts, will 
* oblized to recede nearer to each other, and the more ſo as 
be weight of the incumbent air is greater; whence it follows 
Ut the denſity of the air is greateſt at the earth's ſurface, and 


de rarity of the Atmoſphere cannot however proceed ad infi- 


«creaſes upwards in a geometrical proportion to the altitudes 
_ = in arithmetical progreſſion. 
t be | 8 


tum, but has its limit from its gravity : For though the rare- 
Ton of the air be {till greater, as its diſtance from the ſurface 
© me earth increaſes, its ſpring at length will be ſo weakened, 
at the force, by which the particles tend upwards from thoſe 
i212 below them, will be leſs than the force of gravity by which 
"=; tend downwards. The rarefaction of the Atmoſphere 
"i therefore be bounded, where theſe two oppoſite forces are 
"KU do each other. | | 
dar were of an equal denſity throughout, the height of the 
"here might be eaſily determined; for it has been found by 
"Tment, that the length of a column of air 72 feet highis e- 
a weight to one inch of water of the ſame baſe : Hence the 


„. 


Zed experiment, that the weight of a column of air the 


at the ſame baſe, and 32 feet, or 384 inches high: 
„ 864 multiplied by 384 will give 331 776 inches, 
wwe 5 miles, for the height of the Atmoſphere, were 
e &very-where the ſame as at the earth. 5 


| 


| 


— 


. &f the Atmoſphere is equal to the weight of a column of. 


But ſince the denſity of the Atmoſphere decreaſes with the preſ- 
ſure, it will be more rarified and expanded, the higher we go; 
and by this means the altitude of the Atmoſphere becomes inde- 
finite, and terminates in pure æther, or aura, as it is often cal- 
led. But fince one principal effect of the air is the refraction of 
night, and fince the particles of light are the ſmalleſt we know 
of in nature, it is reaſonable there to fix the boundary of what 
we may properly call air, in the altitude where it begins to have 
the power of producing this leaſt effect in nature, viz. the re- 
fracting a ray of light. | 

To diſcover this altitude of the Atmoſphere, we have the fol- 
lowing method. Let ADL (plate X. fig. 1.) be the ſurface of 
the earth, S the ſun below the horizon, SB a ray of light 
touching the earth, which is reflected by a particle of air, in 
the higheſt part at B, in the horizontal line B A to a ſpectatot 
at A. The angle 8 B N is the depreſſion of the ſun below the 
horizon, which, in this caſe, becauſe it is the moment the twi- 
light ends, is known from obſervation to be about 18 degrees. 
But becauſe BA is alſo a tangent, the angle ACD=S B N=18 
degrees ; and the angle A CB ACD g degrees; which 
would be true, did the ray SB paſs through the Atmoſphere 
without refraction; but becauſe it does not, but is refracted or 
bent towards H, the angle AC B muſt be diminiſhed by the 
horizontal refraction, which is about half a degree ; whence 
the angle A CB 8", 300. 

Therefore in the right-angled triangle A C B we have all the 
angles given, and one fide (viz. = 4000 miles, or the ſe- 
midiameter of the earth) to find the fide BC, thus: 


As the ſign of the angle ABC = 81. 3& = 9.99520 
Is to the fide AC N L's = = 5 = 7792 
So is the radius -'- - 90 = 10.000000 


To the fide BC - - = 4044: = 3.606857 
Wherefore BC HCS HB = 441 miles, the height of the 
Atmoſphere required. 
The „ of the air, formerly diſcovered, Torricellius, that 
eat Florentine | ge 9g ventured, in the year 1643, to 
etermine ſtatically. After him, the famous Otto Guerick 
proved this gravity by ſeveral experimental appeals to the ſenſes, 
in the year 1655. That very ingenious philoſopher Mon. 
Paſchal afterwards cleared it farther up ; and the great Mr. 
Boyle rendered it more compleat. It was Mariott, however, 
who gave the beautiful finiſhing to it by the moſt curious cxpe- 
riments of all; inſomuch that, at preſent, no part of natural 
philoſophy ſtands upon ſurer principles than this of the gravity 
of the air; for by the aſſiſtance of what theſe gentlemen have 
donefor us, the weight of the whole gravitating atmoſphere may 
be obtained to the greateſt nicety, and expreſſed under the de- 
nomination of common weights. 
It has hitherto, however, remained impoſſible to determine the 
weight of the aerial body, comparatively with other bodies, the 
weight of which is known. For upon 1nquiry, it very ſoon 
appeared, that no two equal portions of air taken at the ſame 
time, but at different heights, were cver of equal weight; but 
that on the contrary the lower air always outweighed the high- 
er. And this holds fo univerſally true, that the very fame thing 
is obſerved from the ſurface of the earth to the tops of the higheſt 
mountains. Nay in the very ſame place you will hardly ever find, 
that an equal quantity of air, at different times, will be of the 
ſame weight; but even in this caſe there is obſerved a great 
variety, it ſometimes weighing more, ſometimes leſs. 
The Atmoſphere in our climate, wherever it has hitherto been 
obſerved, is very conſiderably, and almoſt always wonderfully 
changing in reſpect to its weight, which never continues long 
the ſame. 5 
This variation is chiefly apparent when there is any alteration 


in the meteors in the air, which is pretty frequent: For rain, 


ſudden great ſhowers, fogs, hail, ſnow, lightning, thunder, 
winds from various quarters, ſtorms, whirlwinds, drought, 
and the changes of the planetary aſpects, are certain indications 
of the Atmoſphere's becoming very ſoon of a new or different 
weight. In this affair the difterent ſeaſons of the year likewiſe 
produce an incredible variation. 

By means, therefore, of this ſucceſſive and inceſſant mutabili- 
ty, depending on ſuch a number of cauſes which are continu- 
ally reviving, it comes to paſs, that the weight of the Atmo- 
phere never continues long the ſame. 

And hence an infinite number of effects about the earth, which 
almoſt all depend upon the action of the gravitating air, are in 
a perpetual viciſſitude and inconſtancy : So that this ſingle varia- 
tion of tie air alone, in point of weight, is the ſource of a great 
many cauſes which produce different events. In the mean time, 
however, by the help of very accurate obſervations, continued 
for above the ſpace of 86 years, we are now come to the know- 


| ledge of the greateſt and leaſt gravity of the air that happens in 


Europe. For, upon examining, it has been found, that the 
greateſt weight of the Atmoſphere is in equilibrio with 31 inches 
of quickſilver in the barometer, but that the lcaſt would raiſe 
it only 27 nearly : fo that the difference appears to be almoſt a 
tenth part of its greateſt weight, within which compals the 
perpetual variation of the gravitation of the Atmoſphere is in- 
cluded. Whence we may take 29 inches for the mean alti- 
tude, and, conſequently, its weight for the mcan weight of 2 
illar of air of the ſame baſe. 


rom what has been ſaid it follows, that our bodies are qual- 
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ly preſſed upon by the incumbent Atmoſphere, and that they 
faſtain a weight equal to a cylinder of air whoſe baſe is equal 

to the ſuperficies of our bodies. But we have ſhewn that a co- 
lumn of air of the height of the Atmoſphere is equal to a column | 
of mercury of the ſame baſe and 29 inches high, or a cylinder 

of water 35 feet high. 3 | 

Hence it follows that every foot ſquare of our bodies is preſſed 

upon by the Atmoſphere with a 4 of air equal to 35 cubi- 

cal feet of water. Now we know by experiment, that a cu- 

bic foot of water weighs 76 pounds troy weight, and, conſe- 

quently, every ſquare foot of our bodies is preſſed upon by a 

weight equal to 2660 pounds; for 76 X 35 = 2660. Con- 

ſequently, as many ſquare feet as are contained in the ſurface of 
any body, ſo many times 2660 pounds muſt that body ſuſtain. 

Let us ſuppoſe that the body of a man contains 15 ſquare feet, 
which, in general, is pretty near the truth, then will he ſuſ- 
tain a weight equal to 39900 pounds; for 2650 X 15 = 39900, 

whenthedenſityof the air is at a medium, or the mercury in the 

barometer 29 inches high. But when the denſity of the air is 

greateſt, this preſſure will be nearly equal to 41891 pounds, and 

when leaſt 37908 ; and, conſequently, the difference between 

the greateſt and leaſt preſſure of the air upon our bodies will be 

— to 3982 pounds troy; as we before obſerved in the arti- 

cle AIR. * 
This great difference of preſſure muſt greatly affect us in re- 

gard to the animal functions, and conſequently in reſpect to 

our health. If a perſon, for inſtance, be aſthmatical, he will 

find his diſorder increaſe with the levity of the air; for ſince 

a pure, denſe, elaſtic air, which is very heavy, is only capable 

to diſtend his lungs on reſpiration, when the air is leſs com- 

preſſed by its diminiſhed weight, it will have leſs elaſticity, 

and ſo be leſs capable of expanding the lungs ; the valetudina- 

rian will therefore find his difficulty of breathing increaſe in 

proportion, 

Again, the reaſon why we think the air lighteſt in fine wea- 

ther, when it is really heavieſt, is becauſe the greater preſſure 

conftringes and braces the fibres and nerves, and brings them 

to a due tone, by which means all the blood veſlels act with 

their full power and natural vigour ; hence a proper velocity 

is given to the fluids, and a greater momentum to overcome 

obſtructions in the capillaries ; thus by a briſk circulation of 
the fluids, and a due compreſſion of the ſolids, we find ourſelves 

tum and well, alert and light, and therefore fancy the air is 

ſo. 

Whereas on the contrary, when this preſſure is leſſened by near 
2983 pounds, the fibres are relaxed, the contractile force of the 
veſſels diminiſhed, a languid circulation enſues, obſtructions, 

viſciſlitudes, &c. happen, and produce agues, fevers, aches, &c. 

in ſome ; and, in all, a ſort of indolence or gloomy inactivity 

and heavineſs; and therefore we imagine that it reſults from 

the heavineſs of the air, when it is juſt the contrary, 

If it be required to find the weight of the whole Atmoſphere 

upon the carth's ſurface, we may proceed thus : ſuppoſe the 

earth's diameter in round numbers 8000 miles, the area of a 

great circle will be 8000 X 8000 X 0.7854 = 50266400 

ſquare miles, which multiplied by 4 gives 201c65600 ſquare 

miles for the ſurface of the earth; but, becauſe we took the 

diameter a little too large, we may take 200, oog, oco for the 

number of ſquare miles in the earth's ſurface; in one ſquare 

mile are (5280 ũ 5280=) 27878400 ſquare feet, therefore on 

the earth's ſurface we have 557 5680000000000 ſquare feet, 


which multiplied by 2660 (the. preſſure on each ſquare foot) 


gives 1483130 8800000000009 pounds troy for the whole 
preſſure. 

The Atmoſphere is not only admirably fitted for the reſpiration 
and nouriſhment of animals, to the growth of vegetables, the 
production and propagation of ſounds, &c. but helps allo to make 
our habitable earth that beautitul ſcene of variety which it now 
1s. If it were not for the Atmoſphere, the ſun and ſtars would 
give us no light, but juſt when we turn our eyes upon them; 
the brightneſs of the ſun would indeed be greater than it is, 
but, if we turned our eyes from him towards any other part of 
the heaven, it would appear as dark and full of ſtars as in a 
bright ſtar-light night in winter. As for the various bodies 
which are upon the earth, they would all, without the At- 
moſphere, appear to us as dark as at midnight; except only 


thoſe parts of them which happened to be in ſuch a poſition that | 


the rays of the ſun falling upon them were reflected to our eyes. 
It is eaſy to imagine how much of the beauty of the viſible cre- 
ation would be loſt in theſe circumſtances, beſides the inſupport- 
able prejudice to the eyes of all creatures, by paſſing ſo ſud- 
denly from pitchy darkneſs to exceſſive light. e number- 
leſs ſmall particles of various kinds which float in the air re- 
ceive the light from the ſun, and, like ſo many ſmall ſpecula or 
looking-glaſles, reflect and ſcatter it through the air, and this 
occaſions that light which we fee in the day-time, by which 
our eyes are affected ſo ſtrongly as to render the fainter light 
of the ſtars inſenſible. By this means the ſtars are illuminated 
all round us by the ſun, not only whilſt he is above our hori- 
zon, but alſo for ſome time before his riſing, and after his ſet- 
ing; ſo long as any of his rays can either directly or by re- 
fraction reach any part of the Atmoſphere within our viſible 
horizon: for the air, as well as all other mediums which tranſ- 
mit light, refracts or bends the rays of it, if they come into it 


from a differetit medium : this property of the air i; 
ingly beneficial to the inhabitants of the earth, as it lener 


the days by the addition of the twilight ; but it gives 0 
nomers ſome trouble, as it changes à little the lace 3 
all the heavenly bodies, and makes them appear higher f 
they really are, and muſt therefore be taken into the ay tha 
if we would be exact; the ancients were not well ac ** 
with the refraction of the air, which renders many Ws 
obſervations of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially near the . 
rizon, liable to uncertainty. a 

ATMOSPHERE of the moon, Sir Iſaae Newton mentiong au +. 
moſphere about the moon, but other aſtronomers think th... 
is reaſon (not to ſay demonſtration) for the contrary: * 
were there an Atmoſphere of air like ours, it muſt nec 
obſcure the fixed ſtars in the moon's appulſe to them; a 
has been obſerved that this never happens; on the "wie : 

they preſerve all their ſplendor to the moment of their wary, 
tation, = then diſappear inſtantaneouſly, and in f 
manner they receive their light, when they appear a 
other fide, And this I am very — of toms . = 
markable occultation of Jupiter, which I obſerved with a 0 
reflecting teleſcope from the beginning to the end with Alt 
attention poſſible, becauſe I was very deſirous to be 13 
about that matter; and all the phænomena conſpired to hn 
vince me, there was nothing like an Atmoſphere about the 
moon. Martin. 

ATMOSPHERE of the ſun. See SUN. 

ATMOSPHERE of conſiſtent bodies, is a kind of ſphere formel 
by the effluvia or minute particles emitted from them. 
Mr. Boyle has written a ſmall eſſay on this ſubject, in which 
he proves that very many, and therefore probably all (oli; 
firm, and conſiſtent bodies (i. e. ſuch as are not fluid) hay : 
at ſome certain times at leaſt efluvia of particles of — 
which exhale from them : for he found that many ſuch bo- 
dies would, in a little time, be very ſenſibly diminiſhed ia . 
weight. 

ATOM“, a particle of matter, fo ſmall as to admit of no 

' farther diviſion. 

The word is derived from à neg. and vue, to cut. 


Epicurus, and his ſect of philoſophers, called the component 
principles of all bodies, which they ſuppoſed to be infinite- 
ly ſmall and hard, by this name of Atoms ; theſe Atoms 
may be ſuppoſed to have theſe four inſeparable properties / 
1. That they are all of the ſame nature, ſubſtance, or ma:- 
ter; for all matter abſtracted from form is the ſame 
That they have all ſome magnitude or quantity; for they 
are not inviſible points, but phyſical bodies of ſome, though 
ſmall determinate bulk. 3. They have alfo all of them 
ſome determinate figure or thape. And, 4. They muſt br: 
alſo, each of them, ſome real gravity or weight. To the 
Sextus Empiricus adds, *Ami7vria, or retinency ; but this 
may be ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of their being fold 
and inſectile, which they are, as they are Atoms. 

ArOMICAL Philoſophy, the doctrine of atoms, or the me- 
thod of accounting for the formation of all things, from a ſup- 
poſition of atoms endued with gravity and motion. See EPI- 
CURE/AN philoſeph 

A” TONY *, ia ptWlic, ſignifies relaxation, laxity, debility, 
or diſtemperature. - 

*The word is derived from à neg. and 7+, to ſtretch. 


This word was much in uſe among the phyſicians of ti: 
methodic ſea, who aſcribed the cauſes of all diſtempers te 
relaxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of theſe. 

A'TRA bilis, black bile, among the ancient phyſicians, li2- 
nified one of the great humours of the body; the moder- 
call it melancholy. | 

A'TROPHY (from « neg. and $42, to nouriſh) in phylic, ©" 
univerſal conſumption proceeding from the whole habit 0 
the body, and not from any diſtemper of the lungs, ot of 
any other entrail, without any remarkable fever, and 1s © 
ther nervous, or the effect of evacuations, I 
A nervous Atrophy is that which owes its original to 2 U 
and morbid ſtate of the ſpirits, or to the weakneſs or de- 
ſtruction of the tone of the nerves ; from whence an im, 
becillity, and a univerſal conſumption of the whole habit 2 
the body, ultimately proceed from the want of a due afi- 
milation of the nutritious juice; ſo that from the beg nne 
of the diſeaſe there is to be found a want of appetite, and 3 
bad digeſtion in the ſtomach, from an imperfect elaborat'®” 
and volatilization of the chyle. Which ſort of Atrophy wit 
juſtly be reckoned one of the fatal ſymptoms of the ſcuf!“ 
An Atrophy from inanition, is that which derives s 5 
nal from a preternatural defect, or ſubtraction of the __ 
tious juice, and that long and habitual ; which 2 
cording to the variety of the outlets formed in be? 
either by nature or art, by which this precious 8 
has or may run off, and be waſted. See CON>L'> 
TION. A 3 

ATTA/CHMENT, in law, is the taking or apprenene'”s 
perſon or thing, either by command or writ. 3 
It differs from arreſt in this, that an arreſt lies only 2 
the body of a man, whereas an Attachment is ſemetuimès 


3 7 ime body and goods. c 
the goods only, and ſometim Fg f 8 ATTACH: 


dor, 
* 1 
$91; 


AT T 


an in a privileged place, or, by virtue of an office. 
gh = to call another to that court to which he 
hipaſelf belongs. 


TTACHMENT of the foreſt, is a coutt held there every 
A forty days throughout the year. : | 
ien ATTACHMENT, is a proceſs iſſued to attach the goods 
"__ oreigners found within the liberty or city, for a debt due 
to the party himſelt. 42 

ATTACK, in military affairs, is the making an aſſault, or 
attempting to force a poſt, body of troops, &c. 

ATTACK of © ſiege, is an allault made by the beſiegers 
with mines, galleries, &c. in order to make themſelves ma- 
ters of any fortreſs, by ſtorming one of its ſides. If two 
or more attacks are made at the ſame time, there ſhould be 
communication between them. 78 : 

Falſe ATTACK, is that which is not carried on ſo vigor- 
ouſly, being only intended to make a diverſion among the 
beſieged, and oblige them to divide their forces, ſo that the 
true Attack may be proſecuted with more ſucceſs. 

ATTAVNDER, in law, is when a man hath committed fe- 
lony, or treaſon, and judgment is paſſed upon him. 5 The 
children of a perſon attainted of treaſon cannot be heirs to 
him, or any other anceſtor ; and, if he were noble before, 
thereby his poſterity are degraded and made baſe; and 
this corruption of blood cannot be ſalved but by an act of 
parliament, or unleſs the judgment be reverſed by writ of 

rained in law, is threefold, either by battle, by con- 
ſeſion, or by verdict. . 

ATTAINDER by battle, is when the party appealed by ano- 
ther rather chooſes to try the truth by combat than by 
jury, and is vanquiſhed. ; | 

ATTAINDER by confeſſion, is either by pleading guilty at the 
bar before the judges, and not putting himſelf upon trial by 
the jury 3 or before the coroner in ſanctuary, where in an- 
cient times he was obliged to renounce the realm. 

ATTAINDER by verdid?, is when the priſoner at the bar 
pleads not guilty to the indictment, and is pronounced guilty 

he jury. | 

Made chi by proceſs, is otherwiſe called Attainder by de- 
fault, or outlawry, and is where a. perſon flieth and is not 
found, after he hath been three times publickly called in the 
country, and at laſt is outlawed by default, 

ATTAVNT, in law, is a writ which lies after judgment 
is given, againſt a jury that has given a falſe verdict, or 
contrary to the evidence, | 

ATTAVNTED, in law, is applied to a perſon found guilty 
of any crime, 

ATTENDANT, in law, is a perſon who owes any duty or 
ſervice to another, 

ATTENTION, the applying affiduouſly the ear, or the 
mind, to any thing ſaid or done, in order to underſtand it. 

* The word is derived from ad to, and tendo, to bend. 


ATTENUANTS *®, or attenuating medicines, are ſuch as ſub- 
tilize and divide the humours into ſmaller particles, fo that 
they may be more eaſily circulated through the veſſels. 

* The word is derived from ad, and 7enuo, to make ſmall. 


Attenuating and inciding medicines are of very extenſive 
uſe in the practice of phyſic, and come under different de- 
nominations, according to the different effects they produce. 
Thus when tenacious and viſcid juices not only ſtagnate in 
the cavities of the veſlels, but obſtruct the minute ducts of 
the viſcera and emunctories, theſe medicines, by their in- 
ciding and attenuating quality, diſcharge the humours, and 
remove the obſtruQions ; ſor which reaſon they may not 
improperly be called aperients. They alſo deſerve the 
name of antiſcorbutics, and ſweeteners of the blood; for ſince 
the purity and proper temperament of the vital juices depend 
upon the due ſecretion and excretion of every thing ſuper- 
fuous and recrementitious in the conſtitution ; and ſince the 
neceſſary degrees of ſecretion and excretion are intercepted by 
the minute ducts of the glands and emunctories being blocked 
up by thick and viſcid juices; it is therefore obvious, that 
ſuch. medicines as attenuate the viſcid humours, and remove 
obſtructions, muſt be ſweeteners of the blood, and excellent 
remedies againſt the ſcurvy, in which the humours have 
eridently loſt their due temperament, and are become im- 
preznated with heterogeneous, viſcid, ſaline, ſulphureous, 
nd acrid principles. Hoffman. 

A TIC, ſomething that relates to Attica, or the city of 

thens. 

Arric, in architecture, implies a kind of building, wherein 
there is no roof or covering to be ſeen, the buildings of 
Athens being generally of this form ; whence the name. 

Ar ric order, according to M. Le Clerc, is a kind of rich 
pedeſtal. 

Some architects gave it the ſeveral capitals of all the orders 
of columns ; but he ſays, the Ionic, Roman, and Corinthian 
9 nt at all become it. The beſt way, in his opinion, is only 
to diltingzuiſh the capitals by a difference in their mouldings; 


ATTACHMENT of privilege, either gives power to appre- 


ATT 


Which may be made more or leſs ſimple, and more or lefs 
delicate, according to the relation they are to bear to the 
architecture underneath. 

The name Attic is alſo given to a whole ſtory, in which this 
vrder enters; this little order being always found over ano- 
ther that is greater. 

This pedeſtal, or falſe pilaſter, he ſays, ought always to have 
the fame breadth with the column or pilaſter underneath ; 
and its height may be equal to a third; or even a half of 
the ſame column or pilaſter, by which it is ſupported. 


Arric of prof, is a kind of patapet to a terras, platform, 
and the like. 


Ar ric continued, is that which encompaſſes the whole pour- 


tour of a building, without any interruption, following all 
the jets, the returns of the pavilions, &c. 

ATTIC interpoſed, is one ſituate between two ſmall ſtones, 
ſometimes adorned with columns or pilaſtere. 

ATTIC baſe, is a peculiar kind of baſe uſed in the Ionic or- 
der by the ancient architects; and alſo by Palladio, and 
other moderns, in the Doric. It is the moſt beautiful of all 
baſes. Build. Di. 

ATTVRE, in botany, a name given by Dr. Grew to the ge- 
nerative parts of plants. See PLANT, 

ATTIRE, in hunting, ſignifies the head or horns of a deer. 

ATTITUDE “, in painting and ſculpture, the poſtures of a 

figure or ſtatue, or the diſpoſition of its parts; by which 
we diſcover the action it is engaged in, and the very ſenti— 
ments ſuppoſed to be in the mind. 


The word is formed from the Italian arri, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 


ATTO“LLENS “ ares, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle 
which ariſes from the ends of the two upper bones of the 
noſe, and is inſerted into the upper part of the alæ. Its 
uſe. is to pull the noſe upward, when contracted. 

The word is derived from atolls, to lift up. 


ATTOLLENS oculi, called alſo ſuperbus, becauſe it lies on the 
upper part of the globe, and pulls up the eye, which gives 
an air of haughtineſs. 

ATTO/RNEY at law, a perſon who takes upon him the 
buſineſs of other men, by whom he is retained. 

In ancient times, thoſe of authority in courts had it in thcir 
power whether they would ſuffer men to appear or ſue by 
any other but themſelves ; and the king's writs were to be 
obtained for the admiſhon of Attornies : But, ſince that, At- 
tornies have been allowed by ſeveral ſtatutes. 

In reſpect of the ſeveral courts, there are Attornies at large, 
and Attornies ſpecial, belonging to this or that court. An 
Attorney may be ſollicitor in other courts, by a ſpecial re- 
tainer, One may be Attorney on record, and another do 
the buſineſs ; and there are Attornies who manage buſineſs 
out of the courts, &c. Anno 4 Henry IV. it was enattcd, 
that the juſtices ſhould examine Attornies, and remove the 
unskilful ; and Attornies ſhall ſwear to execute their offices 
truly, &c. The ſtatute 33 Henry VI. and VII. was made to 
reſtrain the number of Attornies. None ſhall be admitted 
Attornies in courts of record, but ſuch as have been brought 
up in the ſaid courts, or are well practiſed and ſkilled, and 
of an honeſt diſpoſition ; and no Attorney ſhall ſuffer any 
other to follow a ſuit in his name, on pain of ſorſeiting 
20 J. to be divided between the king and the party grieved. 
Attornies are to take the oaths of the government, under 
penalties, and diſability to practiſe. 13 Will. III. cap. 6. 
By a late order of all the judges, Attornies are to be admit- 
ted of ſome inn of court, or chancery (except houſe-keep- 
ers in London and Weſtminſter, &c.) and none ſhall be ſworn 
an Attorney till he is thus admitted. No Attorney ſhal! 
put himſelf out of the ſociety he is admitted of, till he is 
admitted of ſome other ſociety, and deliver a certificate 
thereof; and all Attornics are to be in common, at the 
times ordered by the ſociety to which they belong; and, of- 
fending therein, ſhall be put out of the roll of Attornies. 
Ordin. Mich. 3 Annæ. Attachments have been granted 
azainſt thoſe who have diſobeyed this order, in not being 
admitted of ſome inn, &c. after ſervice of the order. Ihe 
act 2 Geo. cap. 23. ordains, that all Attornies ſhall be 
ſworn, admitted, and inrolled, before allowed to ſue out 
writs in the courts at Weſtminſter ; and, after the firſt 
of December 1730, none ſhall be permitted to pracliſe, 
but ſuch as have ſerved a clerkſhip of five years to an 
Attorney, &c. duly ſworn and admitted; and Attor- 
nies ſhall not have more than two clerks at one time, &c. 
He who is an Attorney at one time, is Attorney at all 
times, pending the plea, 1 Danv. 609, and the plaintiff or de- 
fendant may not change his Attorney, while the ſuit is de- 


pending, without leave of the court, which would reflect 


on the credit of Attornies, nor until his fees are paid, Mich. 
14 Car. Attornies have the privilege to ſue and be ſued 
only in the courts of Weſtminſter where they practiſe ; aud 
they ſhall not be choſen into offices againſt their will. 
ATTORNEY of the dutchy court of Lancaſter, is the ſecond 


officer in that court; and ſeems, for bis bal in law, — be 
ere 
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there placed as aſſeſſor to the chancellor, and choſe for ſome 
eſpecial truſt repoſed in him, to deal between the king and 
his tenants. Cowel, 3 | 3 
ATTORNEY-general,. is he who is appointed to manage the af- 
fairs or ſuits of a community; or rather he who is appoint- 
ed to conduct all the ſuits in general, whether of a com- 


munity or a particular perſon ;' as the Attorney-general of | 
the king, a great officer made by letters patent. It is his | 


place to exhibit informations, and proſecute for the crown, 


in matters criminal; and to file bills in the exchequer, for | 


any thing concerning the king in inheritance or profits ; 
and others may bring bills againſt the king's Attorney. To 
him come warrants for making of patents, pardons, &c. 


His proper place in court upon any matters of a criminal | 


nature, wherein his attendance is required, is under the 
judges, on the left hand of the clerk of the crown: but 
this only on ſolemn and extraordinary occaſions ; for uſual- 
ly he does not fit there, but within the bar in the face of 
the court; but, when a privy counſellor, he cannot plead in 
any court, but on the king's affairs, without obtaining a 
privy ſeal for ſo doing. His ſalary from the crown is 
1000 J. per ann. | 

Letter of ATTORNEY. See LE/T TER. 

Warrant of ATTORNEY, See WARRANT. 


ATTOURNAMENT, in law, the transferring the duty or 
ſervice from one lord to another; or that acknowledgment 


of duty and ſervice made by a tenant to a new lord. 

AT TRA'/CTION (from ad, to, and trahs, to draw) is a pro- 
perty that we find all matter endued with in a greater or leſſer 
degree: By this property the particles of matter attract each o- 
ther by a power which cauſes them mutually to accede to, or 
approach each other. This tendency of one body to another 
3s called gravitation, or, in the abſtract, the gravity or weight, 
of bodies. | | | | 
The power of attraction, or cauſe of gravity, we preſume not 
to define, or ſay what it is, but only that it is, or does exiſt ; 
and the laws of its action we ſhall endeavour to aſſign by what 


may be diſcovered by reaſon and experiment. To this end we 


muſt conſider, that any kind of power or virtue, proceeding or' 
propagated from a body in right- lines every way as from a cen- 
ter, muſt decreaſe in its energy or ſtrength, as the ſquares of 
the diſtances from the body increaſe ; for it is evident, the 
force will be every-where as the number of particles iſſuing 
from the central body on a given ſpace, which number of par- 
ticles will decreaſe as the ſquares of the diſtances increaſe, , 2! 
Thus the number of particles which at any one diſtance A B, 
(plate X. fig. b.) from a point in the body at A, falls on a ſquare 
inch BE F G will be four times as great as the number that 
falls on a ſquare inch C H K at twice that diſtance A C; and 
nine times as great as the number that falls on the ſaid ſquare 
inch DL MN at three times that diſtance AD; and fo on, as 
is evident from the diagram. 
Hence ſince we have no reaſon to doubt but that all kinds of 
Attraction conſiſt in fine imperceptible particles or inviſible efflu- 
via, which proceed from every point in the ſurface of the at- 
tracting body, in all right-lined directions every way, which in, 
their progreſs lighting on other bodies urge and ſollicit towards 
the ſuperior attracting body; therefore the force or intenſity of 
the attracting power in general muſt always decreaſe as the 
- ſquares of the diſtances increaſe. 
Hence alſo we may obſerve, by the way, that light and heat, 
odours and perſumes, which conſiſt of particles or efluvia. that 
proceed every way from luminous, heated, and odoriferous 
bodies, as ſrom a center, have always their forces abated ac- 
cording to the above law. The force of ſounds alſo decreaſes 
in the ſame proportion, for reaſons that will be hereafter 
aſſigned. See SOUND. 
By virtue of attracting power, the grand machinery of the ſolar 
hy ſtem, and doubtleſs of all the others in the univerſe, is effect- 
ed, eſtabliſned, and preſerved. It it therefore of the greateſt 
conſequence to be acquainted with the different ſpecies of this 
univerſal power or agent, and to learn by experiments the pe- 
culiar nature, laws, or manner of action in each. 
Naturaliſts generally reckon four different ſorts of attraction, viz. 
1. The Attraction of coheſion, which is peculiar to the corpuſ- 
cles or primigenial particles of matter, of which larger bodies 
are compoſed, by the accretion and firm adhefion of thoſe par- 
ticles, ariſing from their ſtrong attractive power. | 
2. The Attraction of electricity, which is peculiar to ſome kinds 
of bodies, as glaſs, amber, ſcaling wax, &c. which are therefore 
called electrical. 
3. The Attraction of magnetiſm, or of the loadſtone, which 
is peculiar to, and mutual between the loadſtone and iron. 
4. The Attraction of gravitation which is obſervable only in the 
larger compoſitions and ſyſtems of matter ; as the earth and 
moon, and the ſun and planetary bodies which compoſe the ſo- 
lar ſyſtem. | 
Of che Attraction of coheſion : The laws and properties of this 
Attraction are the following. (I.) It is very diſcernible and 
molt powerful in corpuſcles, or the ſmalleſt particles of mat- 
ter. (2.) It is mutually exerted between thoſe particles; or 
they mutually attract, and are attracted by each other. (3.) 
The ſphere of Attraction, or extent of this power, is greater in 


% 


mat: For {4,) this power is iuſenſihle in Glid bodies 


;. ſmall ; for the experiment will ſucceed in tubes whoſe bore is 


Having fixed ſome tubes in a piece of cork, and ſuſpended 
the recipient R, which ſtands upon the braſs plate of the air- 


thruſting a thin plate of any kind between them; theſe planes 


A drop of water or oil, G, is put between the planes, ſo-as to 


the faſter, in proportion as it is higher; the ſurface in which 
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fome particles of matter than in others, but very ſmall a the 


leaſt ſenſible diſtance, acting as it were only on contact 4 2 
therefore, (5.) it muſt be nearly proportional to the quantity 
of contiguous ſurfaces ; or the parts of bodies cohere moſt 
ſtrongly, whoſe touching ſurfaces are largeſt. (6.) This power 
muſt decreaſe as the ſquares of the diftances increaſe ; b.ca,/p 
it muſt be ſuppoſed to iſſue from each particle in right-lineg 
directions. (7.) Where the ſphere of Attraction ends, there 
a repelling power begins, by which the particles, inſtead of 
attracting, repel and fly from each other. (8.) By this powe, 
the ſmall portions or drops of a fluid conform themſelves to 
ſpherical figure. 
e firſt and ſecond of theſe properties are manifeſt by the ſol. 
lowing and various other experiments. 
1. Let AB (plate VIII. fig. 17.) repreſent two drops of water: 
then as ſoon as they touch each other, ever ſo little, they im. 
mediately run into one larger drop, 'as F ; all which things, a; 
they alſo happen in liquefied metals, it follows, that the part 
of which they are compounded attract one another, even when 
they are disjoined by the motion of the fire; | 
Theſe appearances do not depend upon the preſſure of the air 
becauſe they alſo happen where there is no air; neither do they 
depend upon the preſſure of any other matter equally from all 
ſides; for though ſuch a preſſure is able to keep the drops to their 
ſpherical figure, it can by no means bring them to it at firſt. 
2. Immerge, in water, the ends of ſome glaſs tubes open at both 
ends in the manner repreſented in fg. N. The water will ſpon- 
taneouſly aſcend in them, and ſo much the higher, as the dia. 
meter is leſs. It is not required that the tubes be extreme! 


the ſixth part of an inch ; that this is not to be attributed to the 
preſſure of the air, appeats from the following experiment, 


them with a braſs wire A B (fig. 19.) pump out the air from 


pump ; then by . the wire AB, the tubes may be im- 
merged in the water which is contained in the glaſs CD, and 
the water in this caſe will riſe up into the tubes, juſt as it did in 
the foregoing experiment. . 

3. Let ABC D (fg. 16.) repreſent two glaſs plates or planes, 
touching one another at A B, but a little ſeparated at C D, by 


are ſuſtained by the wooden frame HIL M, in ſuch a manner 
that the fide D C is conſtantly of the ſame height ; the planes 
may be brought to make any angle with the horizon, by raiſ- 
ing Oe end AB where they are joined; the cylinder NO, 
= ning the plane in any poſition, being faſtened by the 
crew P. 


touch both the planes, which muſt beforehand be made wet 
with the ſame liquor ; this drop is attracted by both planes, but 
the Attraction has a greater effect upon the drop where this. 
diſtance is the leſs, that is, a greater at e than at /; therefore the 


a 12 
drop is moved towards e, that is, aſcends and moves upwards 


the drop touches the glaſſes growing very much where the diſ- 
tance between the planes is diminiſhed. 
Ihe angle of inclination of the planes may be fo increaſed that 
the gravity of the drop ſhall baliance the Attraction, and then 
the drops are at reſt ; and in that caſe, if you raiſe the end AB 
of the plane ſtill higher, the drop will deſcend by its gravity, 
which will then overcome the Attraction. 
The third of theſe properties is evident by the experiments of 
water riſing above the common level, and the mercury ſinking 
below it, in capillary tubes: By the ſticking or adhering of wa- 
ter to common ſubſtances, which by the mercury are left dry. 
The fourth and fifth properties are evinced by the experiments 
of the different heights to which fluids aſcend between labs 
planes unequally inclined, and in capillary tubes of differen: 
bores : Alſo, by the accelerated motion of a drop of oil between 
two inclined- planes ; and likewiſe by the hyperbolical curve 
formed by the ſuperficies of a fluid aſcending between ęlaß 
planes touching each other on one ſide. See ASCENT of fiuts:. 
The ſixth property is evident. The ſeventh ſeems evident be 
tween fat and oily particles of matter and thoſe of an aqueou> 
nature: But is moſt mani feſt from the elaſtic property of the 
air, whoſe particles compreſſed together reſtore themſelves by 
this repellent power to their firſt ſtate: Alſo by the aſcent oi 
ſteam or vapour from humid or fluid bodies. 
The eighth property of this Attraction is manifeſt by drops of 
water falling on duſt; by drops of dew gathering on the tops © 
eraſs ; and laſtly, by quicktilver divided into ſmall portions, 
which always form themſelves into perfect ſpherules or globulcs- 
The ſecond ſpecies of Attraction is that of clectrical bodies; 
for which ſee ELECTRUCITY. 
The third ſpecies of Attraction is that of the magnet or lon 
ſtone, which we ſhall conſider in the article MAGN ETIS\ 
The fourth and laſt ſpecies of Attraction is that of gravitauon, 
which is evident only between large bodies, as the earth 
moon, the ſun and its planctary attendants. The laws of this - 
traction areas follows, viz. ( 1.) It is common to all bodies, an 
mutual between them. (2.) It is proportional to the quantity 
of matter in bodies. ( 2.) It is exerted every way from the Center 
of the attracting body in right-lined directions. (4.) It 2 
as the ſquares of the diſtances inercaſe; that is, if 2 yy - 
; 9 
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64 X. fo. 20.) on the earth's ſurface, diſtant one ſemidia- | 
leq ona ws C, weighs 3600 pounds, it will, at the 
"ſtance of 2, 3, 4, 5» b, ſemidiameters, weigh 900, 400, 225, 

100 pounds; which numbers decreaſe as the ſquares of the 
449 4, 9, 16, 5 6, increaſe. > we reckon this 
ſpecies of Attraction di t from that of coheſion, yet, when 
Fel conſidered, it may be found, perhaps, to differ no otherwiſe 
than as the whole from the parts ; for the gravity of large bo- 
dies may be only the reſult or Aggregate of the particular pow- 
ers of the conſtituent particles, which ſingly act only upon con- 
tact, and in ſmall diſtances; but with their joint forces, in vaſt 


[ties uce a mi power, whoſe efficacy extends to 
- — — — to the magnitude of bodies. 
This force of gravity is, to ſenſe, the ſame for any diſtances 
near the earth's ſurface; ſince a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface 
of the earth does not ſenſibly alter the diſtance from the center, 
which is near 4000 miles: At the height, therefore, of one 
mile, for inſtance, the diſtances from the center will be as the : 
number 4000 to 4001, and the powers of gravity inverſely 
as their ſpaces, viz. as 16008001 to 16000000, or as 16008 
to 16000, which are ſo near an equality, as not to be ſenſibly 
different from each other. | 5 Py 
But when the diſtance is ſo great as to cauſe a diſproportion be- 
tween that and the ſemidiameter of the earth, then will the 
power of gravity decreaſe very ſenſibly, according to the law 
above laid down: thus, at the diſtance of the moon, which is 
that of a mean, about 60 ſemidiameters of the earth, the power 
of gravity is to that on the earth's ſurface as 1 to 3600, as will 
be ſhewn under the article CENTRAL Forces, with ſufficient 
demonſtration. f | 
Hence we learn, that all bodies have weight or are heavy; and 
that there is no ſuch thing as abſolute levity in nature : And by | 
the ſecond law, the weight of all bodies is proportional to the 
quantity of matter they contain; and hence, ſince bodies of 
equal bulks are found to have unequal quantities of matter, 
it evidently follows, that a vacuum, or ſpace void of matter, 
mult — exiſt, and that an abſolute plenum is a doctrine 
unphiloſophical, and equally falſe and abſurd. Since there is 
no ſort of matter that we have any knowledge of but what will | 
eravitate, to ſuppoſe there is any ſort that will not, is arbitrary, 
and contrary to the rules of philoſophiſing, and all found rea- 
ſoning; by which we are confined to the phanomena of real, 
and not imaginary exiſtence. fs 
Alſo, from the third law it follows, that all bodies, deſcending 
recly by their gravity, . tend towards the earth in right-lines 
perpendicular to its ſurface ; and with equal velocities, abating 
tor the reſiſtance of the air, as is evident by the ſecond law a- 

bove. 


The reaſon why all bodies deſcend with an equal velocity to- | 


wards the center of the earth (in vacuo) is becauſe the force of 
eravity in each is proportional to the quantity of matter, or 
number of particles only, independent of any other circum- 
itance or conſideration whatſoever. Thus, ſuppoſe the body 
A has only one particle of matter, and the body B conſiſts of 
one hundred, then will the force of gravity in A be to that in 
Bas 140 100; and, therefore, the force acting on each ſin- 
gle particle in B is but + of the whole force, and, conſequent- 
ly, is but equal to the force acting on the ſingle particle A; 
imce then each ſingle particle in B is acted upon with the ſame 
force as the particle A, the velocity in each muſt be equal; 
that is, each.particle in the body B (and therefore the whole 
body) mutt deſcend with an equal velocity with that of A. 
This would be eaſy to conceive, if the particles in the body B 
were to fall ſeparate ;z and, I think, it is as eaſy to underſtand 
that their connexion or coheſion can no ways contribute to 
the acceleration of their motion, which is entirely the effect of 
the attracting force of the earth. | 

Again: Since the Attraction is always directly as the quantity 
ot matter, and inverſely as the ſquare of the diſtance, it follows, 
that were the internal parts of the carth a perfect void, or hol- 
low concavity, a body placed any where therein would be ab- 
vutely light, or void of gravity ; but ſuppoſing the earth'a ſo- 
ud body throughout, the gravity from the ſurface to the center 
wilt decreaſe with the diſtance, or it will be directly proportio- 
nul to the diſtance ſtom the center. For illuſtration, ſuppoſe 
4D C (plate X. fg.21.) be the outward ſhellor cruſt, and all the 
internal parts of the earth an hollow ſpace or concavity, in Which 
1uppole any body, as R, to be placed in any part whatſoever ; 
tarough the center of the ſaid body, let there be drawn the lines 
d and hc, which, by their revolution, would deſcribe cones, 
whoſe baſes a and cd, in the ſpherical ſuperficies, are in pro- 
portion to each other, as the ſquares of the diſtances from R 
relpetively, Now the particle R is attracted by the particles 
in theſe two baſes with an equal force; for the Ke is as the 
re of the diſtance of the baſes inverſely, and as the number 
© particles in each baſe directly, which number of particles is 
de ſquare of the diſtance from the particle directly. 

e Mis direct and inverſe ratio of the forces make a ratio of 
laue; that is, the forces on cach fide are equal, and being 
© tary directions, they deſtroy each other; and this being 
tem any other part of the concave ſuperficies, it is evi- 
«en che body R cannot be impelled towards any part, but will 


Ietain its oat . oP cry * . . — > 
CRI eos as if not affected by gravity at all, See 


AVE 


wiſdom, goodneſs, mercy, &c. 

ATTRIBUTES, in logic, are the predicates of any ſubject, or 

whatever may be truly atfirnied or denied of any thing. 
They are generally divided into poſitive and negative; the po- 
ſitive, when we ſay a man 1s atiimate ; and the negative, when 
we ſay, a ſtone or dead body is inanimate. The negative is 
however poſitive in fact, ſince it affirmis a quality as much as 
the politive. | 

ATTRIBUTES, in painting and ſculpture, ate ſymbols added to 
ſeveral figures to intimate their particular office and character : 
As an eagle to Jupiter, a peacock to Juho, a caduce to Mercu- 
7 a club to Hercules, and a palm to victory. 

ATTRVITION (from ad, and ters, to wear) the rubbing or 
ſtriking of one body againſt another, ſo as to ſeparate ſome cf 
their ſuperficial particles. 

Thus the grinding and poliſhing bodies is performed by Attriti- 
on. And electricity, heat, light, &c. are excited by Attrition. 
See ELECTRICITY, &c. 

AVANT Fate, or ditch of the counterſcarp, in fortification, is 

a ditch or mote full of watet, running round the counterſcarp 
on the outſide next the field, at the foot of the glacis. 
Itis not adviſable to have ſuch a ditch, if it can be drained of its 
water; becaufe it will ſerve the beſiegers to defend themſelves 
againſt the ſallies df the beſieged ; and alſo renders it more dit- 
ficult to throw ſuccours into the place. 

AVA'ST, a ſea term, ſignifying, ſtop, or enough. 

AVAU'NCHERS, among hunters, the ſecond branches of a 
deer's horn. 

AUCTION *, a kind of public fate, now very much uſed for 
every thing, as houſhold goods, books, plate, &c. By this me- 
thod of ſale the higheſt bidder is always the buyer. 


the price is always increaſing to the lait bidder. 


A*UDIENCE (from audio, to hear) the name of an eccleſiaſtical 
court belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal au- 
thority with the court of arches, though inferior to it in dignity 
and antiquity, 

AUDIENCE, is alſo ufed to ſignify certain ceremonies uſed in 
courts at the admiſſion of an ambaſſador, &c. to a hearing. 
AUDIE'NDO & terminands, is a writ, or more properly a com- 
| miſſion, directed to certain perſons, when any riotous aſſembly, 

inſurrection, &c. is comfnitted in any place, for appeaſing it, 
and puniſhing the offender 

AU DIT, a regular examirſation of an account, by ſome proper 
officer. . 

AU DIT OR, according to our law is an officer of the king, or 
ſome other great perſon, who, by examining yearly the ac- 
counts of the under officers, makes up a general book, with the 
difference between their receipts and charge, and their allow- 
ances, or allocations. 

AUDITOR of the receipts, is an officer of the exchequer, who files 
the teller's bills, makes an entry of them, and gives the lord 
treaſurer a certificate of the money reccived the week before. 
He alſo makes debentures to every teller, before they receive 
any money, and takes their accounts. He keeps the black 
book of receipts, and the treaſurer's key of the treaſury, and 
ſees every teller's money locked up in the new treaſury. 

AupiToORs of the ret, or imprejt, are officers in the exchequer, 

who take and make up the accounts of Ireland, Berwick, the 

mint, and of any money impreſt to any man for the king's ſer- 
vice. 

Meatus AUDIT O*RIUS, or auditory paſſage, in anatomy. See 

EAR. | 

AU/DITORY Nerves, in anatomy. See NERVE. LP 

AVELLANE, in .heraldry, a croſs reſembling four filberts in 

their huſks or caſes joined together at their end. 

A'VENOR, an officer under the maſter of the horſe, who, by 

order or warrant from him, ſwears in all the officers belonging 

to the royal ſtables. The Avenor alſo makes up the accounts of 
the ſtables and iflues debentures, for paying the officers and ſer- 
vants. In a Stat. Car. II. we find the Avenor mentioned as an 
officer who provided oats for the ſtables. In the Rol. Parl. 


&c. Chamberlain's preſent State. ; 

A'VENUES (from the French avenr, or advenir, ts come to, 
or arrive at) in gardening, are walks planted with rows of trees 
made in the front end of a garden, Jeading to the front of thz 
houſe, garden gate, Highway, wood, &c. 

As to ſuch Avenues that lead to an houſe, they ought to be as 
wide as the whole breadth of the front ; and if wider they are 
better. And as for Avenues to woods and proſpects, they ought 
not to be leſs than ten feet in breadth ; and becauſe walks are 
a long time before they are ſhady, itwill be convenient to plant 
another row on each fe, rather than to loſe the ſtatelineſs that 
the main walk will afford in time, by being broad, where any 
thing of a proſpect is to be gained; and as to diſtances one from 
another, they ſhould not be planted nearer onc another than 
thirty-five or forty feet, eſpecially if the trees are any thing of 
a ſpreading kind, and the ſame diſtance, if they are for a regular 
grove. As to the trees proper for e Shag they may 
be the Engliſh elm, the Dutch elm, the lime, the horſe cheſ- 
nut, the common cheſnut, beach, and ſomgim:* oak. Miller's 
Gard. Dif, 
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ITRIBUT ES of Gd, the ſeveral qualitic:, or perſectons of 


Aa ATI» 


the divine nature; which conſtitute his proper eſience; as juſticey 


* The word is derived from the Latin auges, to increaſe ; becauſe ' 


Edw. III. we alſo read of Avenor of the Queen, of the Prince, 
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AvEenve, in fortification, is an opening or inlet into any fort, 

| baſtion, &c. or the ways and paſſes to and from it. 
AVERAGE, in law, ſignifies the ſervice owing by a tenant to 
his lord by horſe or carriage. 


AVERAGE, in commerce, is a contribution which merchants and 


others make towards their loſſes, who have their goods caſt in- 
to the ſea for the ſafeguard of the ſhip, or of the other goods or 
lives of thoſe perſons who are in the ſhip, during a tempeſt. 
It is in this ſenſe called Average, becauſe it is proportionated 
and allotted after the rate of every man's goods carried. 
By the laws of the ſea, when there is an extreme ſtorm, the 
goods, wares, and guns, or whatever elſe is on board the ſhip, 
may (conſulting the mariners) be thrown over-board by the 
maſter for the preſervation of the ſhip ; and it ſhall be made 
good by Average and contribution, ſtat. 49 Edw. III. But if the 
maſter takes in more goods than he ought, without leave of the 
owners and freighters, and a ſtorm ariſes at ſea, and part of the 
freighters goods are thrown overboard, the remaining goods are 
not ſubject to Average; but the maſter is to make good the loſs 
out of his own eſtate. And if the ſhips Fear or apparel be loſt 
by ſtorm, the ſame is not within the Average. If goods are 
caſt overboard before half the voyage is performed, they are to 
be eſtimated at the price they colt. But if they are thrown over 
afterwards, they are then to be eſteemed according to the price 
the reſt ſell for at the port of arrival, Leg. Oleron. Where 
goods are given to pirates by way of compoſition, to ſave the 
reſt, there ſhall be Average by the civil Jaw. 
For groſs or common Average to take place, I. —_— muſt 
have been caſt into the ſeaz and this out of abſolute neceſſyy. 2. 
That it has been only done for the ſafety of the whole ſhip, and 
that the ſhip has been ſaved in conſequence thereof. In ſuch 
caſe all thoſe for whoſe intereſt the thing was caſt into the ſea, 
are to contribute to indemnify the perſon whoſe property it 
was, and every thing to be taxed for this purpoſe, even jewels, 
gold, notwithſtanding they do not greatly burthen the ſhip ; 
and even the. veſſel itſelf, but not be nor proviſions. 

AVERAGE, is alſo commonly uſed for the quota, or portion, which 
each merchant, &c. is to contribute to the common Average. 

AVERAGE, is likewiſe a {mall duty, paid to maſters of ſhips, when 
goods are ſent in another man's ſhip, or for their care of the 

oods over and above the freight. Hence in bills of entry pay- 
ing ſo much freight for the ſaid goods with primage and average 
accuſtomed. Rainald Chriſt. Jacob's Law Did. &c. 

A VERDUPOPS /I/iight. See WEIGHT. 

AVERMENT, in law, ſignifies an offer of the defendant to 
make good or juſtiſy an exception pleaded in abatement, or 
bar of the plaintiff's action. 

AVE'RNI *, among the ancients, certain lakes, grotto's, &c. 
which infect the air with poiſonous effluvia. 


| 


The word is derived from à priv. and e a bird; becauſe no 
bird could fly over them, but drop down dead. 


AVERRUNCA”TION, in agriculture, ſignifies pruning, or | 


lopping off ſuperfluous branches. 

AU'GEO), in aſtronomy, the two points of a planet's orbit other- 
wife called apſides. See A*PSIS. 

AUGMENT, in the Greek grammar, an accident of certain 
tenſes ; being either the 5 the quantity by changing a 


ſhort vowel, or dipththong, into long; or by the addition of 
an entire vowel or ſyllable. 


AUGMENTA' TIONS, in heraldry, are additions to a coat of 
arms, given the bearer as a particular mark of honour. 

AUGE, in antiquity, a miniſter of religion, among the ancient 
Romans, whoſe buſineſs it was to predict future events fro 
birds, beaſts, or phænomena in the heavens. 

AU/GURY, the art practiſed by the augurs, or method of fore- 
telling future events, by birds, &c. 

AUGUST (from avges, to increaſe) ſomething noble, majeſtic, 
or ſacred. And hence the Romans gave the name Auguitus to 
Octavius, after he was confirmed in the ſovereign power. 

AUGUSTALIA, in antiquity, an annual feaſt inſtituted in ho- 
nour of Auguſtus. 

AUGU'STAN ra. See A'CTIAN. 

AU/GUSTINES, a religious order, who obſerve the rules of St. 
Auguſtine ; whence the name. 

A*VIARY (from avis, a bird) a place or apartment for keeping 
birds, 

AU'LIC, an epithet applied to certain officers of the emperor, 
who compole a ſuperior court or council, which has an uni- 
verſal juriſdiction, and determines all cauſes without appeal. 

AVOTVDANCE, in law, is when a benefice becomes void of 
an incumbent, which may be by death, ceſſation, plurality, &c. 

AVOIRDUPOTS, or Averdrupo:s weight. See WEIGHT. 

AVOWEFE, in law, is the perſon to whom the right of advowſon 
of any church belongs. | 

AVO WRX, in law, is when one makes a diftreſs for rent, 
&c. and the other ſues a replevin ; then he who took the diſ- 
treſs is to avow the taking it, which is called his Avwry. 

AC/RA F, an ætherial exhalation or vapour. 

* 'The word is Greek, and litterally ſignifies a gentle wind. 


AURF/LIA, in natural hiſtory, the firſt apparent change of the | 


eruca, or maggot of any ſpecies of inſects, 


AUREUS, called alfo /elidss Aer, a gold coin current a- 


AUR 


mong the ancient Romans, equivalent to 25 denatii, or 100 
ſeſterces. | 
Dr. Arbuthnot ſays that the Aureus generally weighed double 


the denarius, and therefore muſt have been worth x J. 0 f. 94. 
ſterling. | 


BRASS. ; 
AURTFCULA, in anatomy, the external ear. 
AURVCULZ Cerdis, in anatomy, two appendages to the 

ſeated at its baſis over the ventricles. See the article HEART 
AURICULARIS Digitus, in anatomy, the little finger. ö 
AURVGA, the waggoner, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fued 

—_ in the northern hemiſphere. 2 

he ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue 
in Tycho's 23, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 68. _—_ 
AURIPIGME TUM. See O'RPIMENT, 
AU/RIS, in anatomy, the ear. See EAR. 
AURISCA*LPIUM “, an ear-picker, or inſtrument to take war 
or any other extraneous body out of the ears. ; 
* The word is derived from auris, the ear, and ſcalpo, to ſcratch. 


AURORA, the dawn, or that faint light which appears in the 
eaſt when the ſun 1s within 18 degrees of the horizon, 
AURORA Borealis, the northern dawn, or light, is an extraord 
_ meteor of a luminous appearance, ſhewing elf in the 
night-time in the northern part of the heavens. 
The moſt general phænomena of an Aurora Borealis are the 
that follow. 
I. In the northern part of the horizon there is commonly the 
appearance of a very black cloud; but it is evident that it is ng 
real cloud, becauſe the ſmalleſt ſtars are viſible through n. 
This apparent cloud is extended ſometimes farther towards the 
north than to the eaſt ; ſometimes farther towards the ez, 
than to the weſt ; and generally takes up a quarter of the heri- 
zon, more or leſs, 
2. The upper edge of this cloud (which is ſometimes within le 
than fix degrees of the horizon, and ſometimes forty or fifty a- 
bove it) is generally terminated with a very lucid arch, from one 
to four or five degrees broad, whoſe center is below the horizon. 
Sometimes there are two or more of theſe arches, one above an- 
other. In ſome, the cloudis not terminated by an arch, but by 
a long bright ſtreak of light lying parallel to the horizon. The 
limb of this luminous arch, or parallel ſtreak, is not always 
even and regular, but finks lower in ſome parts than in others, 
Out of this arch proceed ſtreams of light, generally perpen- 
icular to the horizon, but ſometimes a little inclined to i. 
Moſt of them ſeem to end in a point, like pyramids or cones, a0 
often very much reſemble the tails of comets. Sometimes there 
is no luminous arch, nor ſtreak of light; and then the ſtreams 
ſeem to iſſue out from behind the dark cloud, being diſtin from 
each other at their baſes. 
4. The upper ends of the ſtreams inceſſantly appear and vaniſh 
again, as quick as if a curtain were drawn backwards and for:- 
wards before them; which ſometimes cauſes ſuch a feem't'2 
trembling in the air, that you would imagine the upper part oi 
the heavens to be, as it were, in convulſions. "+ 
5. They ſometimes ſeem to meet in the zenith, or more com- 
monly to the ſouthward of it about ten degrees, more or l 
(ſometimes they deviate a little to the ſouth- eaſt of the meridian, 
and ſometimes to the ſouth-weſt ;) and there curling round, in 
ſome meaſure, imitate lame confined under an arch; and be- 
ing frequently tinged with various orders of colours, exhibit a 
moſt beautiful appearance, reſembling a canopy finely painted, 
of about ten or twenty degrees in breadth. 
In many Aurora's, there are ſtreams aſcending from theſe parts 
of the heavens, which lie ſeveral degrees to the ſouthward 0! 
the canopy ; and in ſome they appear to ariſe, though ver) 
rarely, almoſt as large and numerous from the ſouthern, © 
from the northern parts of the horizon. 
6. The height of the Aurora Borealis is very great, for that a 
March the ſixth, 171 5, was viſible from the weſt ſide of Ireland 
to the confines of Ruſſia and Poland on the eaſt, and perhaps 
farther ; extending at leaſt over thirty degrees of longitude, and 
in latitude from about the fiftieth degree over almoſt all the norte 
of Europe, and at all places exhibiting, nearly at the lame ume. 
the ſame appearances. ; 
7. Theſe appearances have always been very frequent (as far2s 
the accounts we have of them inform us) in countries that lie n. 
or near the frigid zone, but very rare in thoſe of our latitude; the) 
are now become very frequent with us, but always ſeem to pro- 
ceed from the north ; and are as yet unknown to the = 
tants of the more ſouthern parts of our hemiſphere. * het * 
they are ſcen to thoſe, who inhabit 1n or near the other frig; 
Zone, 1s to us unknown. : 
8. In ſome there are trains of light running horizontally, ſome- 
times from the middle of the extremes, and ſometimes from 
extreme to another. And from theſe trains often ariſe _ 
perpendicular to the horizon, and accompanying them #5 ©) 
aſs along. | ; ; 
5 When all the ſtreaming is over, the Aurora 2 on 
monly degenerates into a bright twilight in the north, an 
oraduaily dies away. « dy 
10. It is probable theſe phenomena often happen in. 2 
nights, though we are not ſenſible of them; for it is obſer that 


* 
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chat in fach nights there is frequently more light than what u- 


- oroceeds from the ſtars alone. 

fly Pre, ious ſolution of the Aurora Borealis, or at leaſt 
L — would appear ſo, to ſuch as have only attended to the 
2 umſtances of ſome particular ones, and which has accord- 
* been affixed by ſeveral to their accounts of the Au- 
2 4 they have ſeen, is that it is a thin nitro-ſulphurcous 
—_ raiſed in our atmoſphere conſiderably higher than 
land ; that this vapour by fermentation takes fire, and, 
0 exploſion of one portion of it kindling the next, the 
gabe ſucceed one another, till the whole quantity of vapour 
within their reach is ſet on fire. a big 
Some have thought, that vapours rari ſied exceedingly by 
ſubterraneous hire, and tinged with ſulphureous ſteams, might 
from thence be dilpoſed to ſhine in the night, and riſing up 
to the top of the atmoſphere, or even beyond its limits (as 
we find the vapours of gun-powder, when heated in vacuo, 
will ſhine in the dark, and afcend to the top of the recei- 
ver, though exhauſted) might produce thoſe undulations in 
the air, which conſtitute this phenomenon. But theſe hy- 

theſes have been rejected, as inſufficient : it having been 
thought impoſſible to account for all the circumſtances of 
the Aurora by them. ] 
Dr. Halley therefore has recourſe to the magnetic effluvia of 
the earth, which he ſuppoſes to perform the ſame kind of 
circulation with regard to it, as the effluvia of any particu- 
lar terrella do with reſpect to that, viz. that they enter the 
earth near the ſouth pole, and, pervading its pores, paſs out 
again at the ſame diſtance from the northern: and thinks, 
they may ſometimes, by the concourſe of ſeveral cauſes, very | 
rarely coincident, and to us as yet unknown, be capable of 
producing a ſmall degree of light, either from the greater 
denſity of the matter, or perhaps from the greater velocity 
of its motion ; after the ſame manner we ſee the effluvia of 
electric bodies emit light in the dark. 3 
Mlonſicur de Mairan has given us a phyſical and hiſtorical 
treatiſe of the Aurora Borealis, and endeavours to prove, 
that it is owing to the zodiacal light, or the atmoſphere of 
the ſun, ſpread on each fide of it along the zodiac, in the 
form of a pyramid. This, he ſays, is ſometimes extended 
to ſuch a length as to reach beyond the orbit of our earth, 
and then mixing itſelf with our atmoſphere, and being of a 
heterogeneous nature, produces the ſeveral appearances, which 
zre obſerved in the Aurora Borealis. 
| have juſt mentioned theſe two ſolutions, becauſe they 
come from two very ingenious philoſophers ; though I doubt 
not but the reader will agree with me, that they are much 
too fine ſpun to hold, and that they are no other than the in- 
genious reveries of perſons determined to frame an hypotheſis 
at any rate. I queſtion not but we may find materials for 
the Aurora Borealis, without going ſo far for them, as 
theſe gentlemen have done; and, in particular, that we 
have no occaſion to have ,recourſe either to the magnetic 
cAuvia of the earth, or the zodiacal light; the nature of 
both which we are wholly unacquainted with. The mate- 
rials employed in the firſt ſolution (I mean ſuch effluvia as 
are continually exhaled from the ſurface and bowels of the 
earth) if rightly conſidered, will aftord a very eaſy and na- 
tural one, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the following 
manner, 
Firſt, we are aſſured by experiment, that there are ſome 
ſteams, as inflammable ſulphureous ones, which are capable 
of ſo great a degree of expanſion, that they will render them- 
ſelves lighter than the air they float in, though it be as rare, 
as It can be made by art; for they will riſe to the top of 
the receiver, when exhauſted, that is, when as much air, as 
is poſſible, is drawn out: Such ſteams, therefore, or ex- 
talations, riſing out of the earth from mines, vulcano's, &c. 
muſt neceſſarily be buoyed up towards the top of the atmo- 
ſphere, at leaſt till they come to a region, where the air 
15 as rare and expanded as it can be made by the air-pump 
here below. This height, according to Dr. Halley's com- 
putation {which he founded upon the air's elaſticity) is about 
forty or fifty miles: but probably it is much greater; for 
tne air, which is higher than vapours, and other heteroge- 
neus matter that is not elaſtic, riſe to, being much purer 
en any we can make experiments upon, may be endued 
with a much greater degree of elaſticity, and ſo the atmo. 
ſphere may be conſiderably higher, than what he, upon that 
principle, computes it to be. 
decondly, theſe effluvia being raiſed to the top of the atmo- 
phere, or near it, and floating there, will neceſſarily be car- 
ned towards the polar parts thereof, for the following reaſons. 
1. Becauſe the ſuperior current of the air, to a great diſtance 
irom the equator, is that way. 2. We know from experi 
"ent, that whatever ſwims upon a fluid which revolves upon 
= 4x15, is thereby carried towards that axis. This is ex- 
«1:7 the caſe of theſe effluvia; for they ſwim near the top of 
ue atmoſphere, which continually revolves about the axis of 
ine earth; they muſt therefore neceſſarily be carried to- 
Wards the polar parts thereof. 
2 Theſe eMuvia being collected together, at or near the 


| 
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poles, and of an inflanimable nature, may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed to ferment, when they meet with other heterogeneous 
ones proper to produce ſuch an effect, and emit ſtreams of 
fire 3 which ſtreams will naturally riſe into ſuch parts of the 
atmoſphere as are ſtill lighter than that wherein the effluvia 
reſt, that is, direAly upwards from the center of the earth. 
But, according to the rules of perſpective, theſe ſtreams, 
though they really diverge, as radii from a center, will ap- 
pear to a ſpectator on the .ſurface of the earth to converge 
towards a point: which point will ſeem to be directly over 
his head, if the ſtreams aſcend in right-lines from the cen- 
ter of the earth : But, if they deviate all one way from that 
direction, the point will ie on that fide the zenith towards 
which they incline. Lo {luſtrate this, ſuppoſe ſeveral ſtrings 
hung down from the ceiling of a room, and a candle placed 
upon a table below them, the ſhadows of them all will con- 
verge towards the point that is over the candle. And, if 
they are made to incline, ſuppoſe all one way, the point of 
convergency will remove from over the candle, towards 
that ſide ot the room to which the upper ends of the ſtrings 
incline. Now, if a perſon had viewed them from the place 
where the candle was, and referred their places to the ceil- 
ing, they would ſeem to him to be converged towards the 
point, where the ſhadows did. 0 

And if the ſtreams ſpread themſelves as they riſe, but not 
too much, they will nevertheleſs appear tapering toward 
the upper ends, like cones or pyramids ; juſt as the ſides of 
a long walk ſeem to a perſon that views them from one 
end of it, or from a diſtant place, to approach cach other 
at that which is fartheſt from him. And from hence may 
all the propertics of the Aurora Borealis be accounted for. 

AU'RUM, gold. See the article GOLD. 

AURUM fulminans, in chemiſtry, a preparation of gold, made 
by diflolving gold in aqua regia, and precipitated with oi 
of tartar ; after which the powder muſt be edulcurated and 
dried in the ſhade. 

The powder thus prepared is more in quantity than the gold 
that was employed by one fourth of its weight. If it be 
heated beyond a certain degree, which is a very mild one, 
it goes off with a loud exploſion, and this whether the heat 
be given it by fire, or by only rubbing it too violently, 
This effect is prevented by adding a larger quantity of oil 
of tartar than is neceſſary in the preparation. 

It is ſometimes given inwardly as a diaphoretic ; but it may 
be more truly ſaid to relax the inteſtines, as was obſerved 
by Ludovicus and Koning, who affirm that this preparation 
being given in fevers, in which the patient inclines to a 
diarrhoea, promotes that diſcharge, and on that account 
ſometimes proves fatal. Geoffroy. 

AURUM potabile, or tincture of gold, a medicine formerly of 
great requeſt, but at preſent rarely if ever uſed. It is pre- 
pared by mixing eſſential oil of roſemary, with a ſolution 
of gold in aqua regia, and after ſhaking the veſlel, the gold 
will be retained in the oil, ſwimming on the top. This oil 
is ſeparated by inclination, and afterwards digeſted for a 
month in highly rectified ſpirit of wine. 

But, after all, this is not a genuine tincture of gold, being 
only the gold divided into very ſmall parts by the ſpicula 
of the aqua regia, ſwimming in the oil of roſemary ; nor can 
there be any radical tincture of gold, which may not, by eva- 
porating the oil, be reduced to a powder, and the powder by 
melting reduced into gold. The virtues of this tincture are en- 
tirely owing to the oil of roſemary. g 

AUSPI'CIUM. See AU/GURY. 

AUSTERE, a rough aſtringent taſte ; as in unripe fruits, alum, 
vitriol, &c, 

AU/SIRAL ſouthern, or towards the ſouth. 

AvuSTRAL Signs, are the laſt fix ſigns of the zodiac, fo called, 
becauſe they are on the ſouth ſide of the equinoctial. 

AUTHE NTC, ſomething of unqueſiionable or received au- 
thority. 

AUTHE/NTICS, in the civil law, a name given to the no- 
vels of the emperor Juſtinian. 

AUT THOR“, in a proper ſenſe, implies one who has created 
or produced any thing. | 

The word is formed from the Latin aucter, which is derived 
from auges, to increaſe. 

AUTHOR alſo ſignifies a perſon who has wrote or compoſed 
ſome book or writing. 

AUTHORITY, pre-cminence , or a power to govern. 

AUTHORITY, is alſo uſed to ſignify the teſtimony, or opinion 
of an author. 

AUTOCE/PHALI (from adres, one's ſelf, and x:$z2n, a head.) 
perſons who have no ſuperior, or acknowledge no head. 
AUTO/GRAPHUM (from ad, one's ſelf, and y:29%, to 
write) a perſon's own hand-writing ; or the original of a 

treatiſe, 7 

AUTOMATON (from abr, and rw, ſpontaneouſly) a ſelf- 
moving machine; or whoſe principle of motion is within 
itſelf. As a clock, watch, &c. | 

AU/TOPSY (from abr, one's ſelf, and 2, an eye) ocular 
inſpection ; or ſeeing any thing with one's own eyes. 
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AUTUMN, the third quarter of the year, beginning when 
the ſun enters the ſign Libra, making equal day and night. - 

AUTU*MNAL, ſomething peculiar to the autumn. | 

AUTUMNAL Point, in aſtronomy, one of the equinoctial points, 
being that which the ſtun is in at the beginning of autumn, 
and from which he begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 
pole. | 

AuTUMNAL Equinox, the time when the ſun enters Libra, or 
the autumnal point. 

AUTUMNAL Signs, ate thoſe through which the ſun paſſes du- 
r ing the autumn. 

AUXILIARY Verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help to form 
or conjugate others. As to have, and to be, in the Engliſh; 
eflre, and avoir,” in the French; no, and ſono, in Italian, 
&c. | | 

AUXVLIUM Curie, in law, a precept or order of court, for 
citing or convening one party at the ſuit of another. 

AWARD, in law, the judgment of an arbitrator, or one 
who is neither appointed by the law nor judges, but choſen 
by the parties themſelves for terminating their difference. 

AWME, or Aume, a Dutch meaſure of capacity for liquids, 
being nearly equal to our tierce. 

AWN, in botany, the ſame with ariſta, or the beard grow- 
ing out of the huſk of corn or graſs. | 

AWNING, on board a ſhip; is when a fail, tarpaulin, &c, 
are hung over any part of the ſhip, to keep off the ſun, rain, 
or wind. | | 

AXVLLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit. 

AXILLA, in botany, is the ſpace comprehended between the 
ſtems of plants and their leaves. 

AXVLLARY Artery, is that part of the ſubclavian branches 
of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, which paſſes under the 
arm-pits. | 

AXILLARY Vein, is one of the ſubclavian veins which paſſes un- 
der the arm-pit, and divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, which 
are ſpread over the arm. 

A'XIOMS, are a kind of maxims or propoſitions, of ſo great 
perſpicuity and evidence, and fo univerſally known, that, as 
ſoon as we hear the words that expreſs them, we perfectly know 
and allow them to be truth; as, that nothing cannot produce 
ſomething. No cauſe can give what it has not itſelf. Theſe and 
others of the ſame nature have no need of demonſtration, be- 
cauſe no demonſtration can be more evident than they are; 
and whatever has not this evidence, cannot be admitted as 
Axiom. | 
The rule to know an evident Axiom by, is this : whatever 
propoſition expreſſes the immediate clear compariſon of two 
ideas, without the help of a third, is an Axiom; but, if the truth 
does not appear from an immediate compariſon of two ideas, it 
is no Axiom. Theſe ſort of propoſitions under the name of 
Axioms have paſſed for principles of ſcience, and, becauſe they 
are ſelf evident, have been ſuppoſed innate. It may be worth 
while, ſays M. Locke, to enquire into the reaſon of their 
evidence, and examine how far they influence our know- 
ledge. 

Knowledge being but the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, where that agreement or diſagreement 
is perceived immediately by itſelf, without the intervention or 
help of any other, there our knowledge is ſelf-evident ; which 
being ſo, not only maxims, but an infinite number of other 
propoſitions partake equally with them in this ſelf evidence. 

"Thus a circle is not a ſquare, blue is not red, &c. are as ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, as thoſe general ones, what is, is; andit is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be: nor can the 
conſideration of theſe Axioms add any thing to the evidence 
or certainty of our knowledge of them. Mathematicians 
have framed many Axioms, as, equals taken from equals, the 
remainder will be equal, which, though received as Axioms, 
have not a clearer ſelf-evidence, than that one and one is equal 
to two, &c, 

A thouſand of which propoſitions may be found in num- 

bers, which carry with them an equal, it not greater clearneſs 
than thoſe mathematical Axioms. 

The rules eſtabliſhed in ſchools, that all reaſonings are ex præ- 

cognitis and præconceptis, ſeem to lay the foundation of all 

other knowledge in theſe Axioms, and to ſuppoſe them to be 
præcognita. 1. That theſe Axioms are not the truths firſt 
known to the mind, is evident from experience; for who 
knows not that a child perceives that a ſtranger is not its mo- 

ther, long before he knows that it is impoſſible for the ſame 

thing to be and not to be, &c, ? 2. Itplainly follows, that theſe | 
Axioms are not theprinciples and foundations of all our know- 

ledge ; for it there be a great many other truths as ſelf-evident 

as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is im- | 
poſſivle that they ſhould be the principles from which we de- 

duce all others, Thus, that one and two are equal to three, 

is as evident, and eaſter known, than that the whole is equal 

For the ideas of whole and parts are more 

obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the mind than 

thoſe of one, two, and three. Therefore, all general know- 
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edge does not depend on certain praecognita, or general Axi- 


a XR l 


than bare verbal propoſitions; and teach us nothing but * 
reſpect and import of names, one to another; as the whole ; 
equal to all its parts, what real truth does it teach us m ; 
than what the fignification of the word totum, or Uhl. 
does of itſelf import ? 
And he that cannot difcern the truth or falfhood of ſuch a * 
poſition, without the help of theſe and the like Axioms will 
not be helped by them. For he that needs any proof to wake 
it certain, and give his aſſent to this propdſition, that two a; 
equal to two, or that white is not black, will alſo have need, 
a proof to admit that what is, is ; or that it is impoſlible fo 
the ſame thing to be and not to be. JYynne's Abridgemen; 
Lothe on Human Underft. p. 229, &c. 7 

Ax1oMs, allo ſignify eſtabliſhed principles in any att or ſcience 

A*XIS properly fignifies a line, or long piece of iron or Wood. 
paſſing through the center of a ſphere, and about which the 
ſphere revolves, ' 

Axis of the world, is an imaginary right-line conceived to pa 
thro the center of the earth, from one pole to the other, about 
which the ſphere of the world, according to the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem, revolves in its diurnal motion. See plate V. fg. 12 

Axls, in geometry, is that ſtraight line in a plain figure at res 
about which the figure revolves, in order to form or genery; 
a ſolid. | 

Tranſverſe Ax is of an ellipſis, is the longeſt Axis A B (plate Ix 
fig. 2.) drawn through the center C of the ellipſis. ; 

Conjugate Ax1s of an ellipfis, is the ſhorteſt Axis D E, drawn 
thro' the center C, and cutting the tranſverſe Axis at right 
angles. 

Fa, of a cone, is the ſtraight line or fide, about which the right- 
angled triangle, forming the cone, moves; and ſo only 2 
right cone can properly have an Axis, becauſe an oblique cone 
cannot be generated by the motion of a plain figure about 3 
ſtraight line at reſt. But becauſe it is plain from the defini. 
tion, that the Axis of a right cone is a ſtraight line, draun 
from the center of its baſe to the vertex ; therefore the writers 
of conic ſections call likewiſe that line, drawn from the center 
of the baſe of an oblique cone to the vertex, the Axis of the 
cone. 

Axis of a conic ſeftion, is a ſtraight line dividing it into two e- 
qual parts, and cutting all its ordinates at right angles : thus if 
APD (plate IX. fig. 1.) be drawn ſo as to cut the ordinate 
MM at right angles, and divide the ſection into two equal 
parts, then is the line AP D the Axis of the ſection. 

Tranſverſe Axis of an hyperbola, is the Axis AP (plate IX, 
fig. 4.) cutting the curves in the points A and P. 

Conjugate Axis of an hyperbola, is the right-line E F drawn 
thro' the center C, parallel tothe ordinates MN, MN. 

Axis M a cylinder, is properly that quieſcent right - line, about 
which the parallelogram, forming the cylinder, revolves. But, 
in both right and oblique cylinders, that right - line, joining the 
centers of the oppoſite baſes, is called the Axis of the cylinder. 

Axis of a glaſs, in optics, is a right - line, connecting the middle 
points of the two oppolite ſurfaces of the glaſs, 

AXIS of incidence, in dioptrics, is a line perpendicular in the 
point of incidence to the refraCting ſurface, drawn in the ſame 
medium that the ray of incidence comes from, Thus if AB 
(plate V. fig. 1.) repreſent a ray of incidence, and 40 a 
refracting ſurface, then will FB be the Axis of incidence. 

Axis, in optics, is that ray which falls perpendicularly on the 
ſurface of the eye, and conſequently paſles thro” its center. 

Axis of oſcillation, is a right - line parallel to the horizon, pathog 
thro' the center about which a pendulum vibrates. 

Ax1s of a planet, is a line drawn thro' the center of the planet, 
and about which 1t revolves. 

Axis of a magnet, is a right- line drawn thro' the magnet length 
ways, and terminated by its two poles. 

Ax1s, in anatomy, is the tooth-like eminence in the ſecond ver- 
tebra of the neck. 

Axis of a balance, is that line about which it moves, or rather 
turns about, 

Spiral Axis, in architecture, is the Axis of a twiſted column 
drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the cireumvolutions without. 

Axis of the Ionic capital, is a line paſſing perpendicularly thro 
the middle of the eye of the volute. | 

Axis in peritrochio, one of the five mechanical powers, chief 
uſed to raiſe weights to a conſiderable height. 

It conſiſts of a peritrochium, or wheel, concentric with tho 
baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together with it about ts 
Axis. 

Since in this inſtrument the wheel and its Axis move togetbel, 
it is evident that, in one turn of the wheel, when the _ 
P (See plate V. fg. 20.) deſcends a length equal to t 4 
circumference of the wheel, the weight W rifes an heig 5 
equal to the circumference of the Axis A, by the winding 6+ 
the rope which carries the weight upon the ſaid Axis. : 
And ſince, when there is an zquilibrium between two Welt 1 
as Wand P, there muſt be a reciprocal proportion een 
the maſſes and velocities, W will be to P, as the een hp 
of the wheel to that of the Axis (ſuppoſing the fope 3 
thickneſs) or as the ſemidiameter of the wheel to the ſemidia 


pms called principles. 
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Several general Axigins are no more 


. * . Te 
meter of the Axis; becauſe the ſemidiameters of different ©! 


cles 


FIN 


cles are in the ſame proportion to one another as the circumfe. 
e it follows, that the leſs the axle is in proportion to the 
— the greater may the weight be, which is ſuſtained or 
i wer. 
eu Fepreſented by the figure is a model (made by a 
ſcale of an inch to a foot) of ſuch an axle and wheel, as is often 
de uſe of to draw water out of a well, by means ofa power 
Fo ain by a rope applied to the circumference of one of the 
"heck of the machine, or by preſſing down ſucceſhvely the 
handles E, F, G, H, I, K, whilſt another rope or chain is 
wound up upon the Axis A or B, a bucket hanging at it in- 
flcad of the weight W. Here in the experiment one pound, 
hanging at the circumference of the biggeſt wheel C D, will 
keep in æquilibro 12 pounds hanging at the ſmalleſt Axis A, or 
6 pounds at the Axis B, and only 3 pounds upon the circum- 
ference T V. In the ſame manner, when the weight hanging 
at the Axis continues in the ſame place, and to be of the ſame 
vantity, Viz. 12 pounds; then the power which, at the cir- 
cumference of the wheel C D, is equal to 1 pound, muſt be 
equal to 1 x pound, if it be applied at SR ; but if it be applied 
at any of the handles at the diſtance of + of an inch from the 
circumference of the wheel C D (which is the ſame as if a new 
wheel was added of ; an inch more in diameter) then a power, 
equal to no more than 1 of a pound, will keep the weight in 
#quilibrio z and raiſe it, if its intenſity be increaſed ever ſo 
UNd, properly old hogs-lard, but in general old lard, or 
ſuet of any other animal. See FAT. 


AxUxGIa vitri, ſandiver, or ſalt of glaſs; a kind of ſalt which | 


ſeparates from the glaſs, while it is in infuſion. | : 
It is of an acrimonious and biting taſte, The farriers uſe it 
for clearing the eyes of horſes, It is alſo uſed for cleaning the 
teeth; and it is ſometimes applied to running ulcers, a herpes, 
or the itch, by way of deſiccative. 

AYEL, in law, is a writ which lies where the grandfather was 
ſeized in his demeſne the day he died, and a ſtranger enters 
the ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. 

RV, or AERY of hawks, a net or company of hawks ; ſo 
called from the old French word arre, which ſignified the ſame. 

NZIMUTH *, in aſtronomy, is an arch of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the meridian and the Azimuth, or vertical cir- 
cle paſſing through the center of the object, which is equal to 
the angle at the zenith, formed by the meridian and vertical 
circle. 

* The word is Arabic, and ſignifies the ſame thing. 

As the method of finding the variation of the compaſs at ſea 
depends entirely on knowing the ſun's Azimuth, we ſhall here 
ſhew the method of finding it, when the latitude of the place 
and the declination and altitude of the ſun are given. 

Example, ſuppoſe the latitude be 51* 32” north, the declinacion 
be 17 5” north, and his altitude, found by obſervation, be 39” 
38˙, what is his Azimuth? 

li the latitude of the place and declination of the ſun be of one 
denomination, viz. both north, or both ſouth, ſubtract the de- 
clination from go deg. but if the latitude and declination be 
of cifterent denominations, viz. one north, and the other ſouth, 
add the declination to go deg. then will the ſum, or difference, 
be the diſtance of the ſun from the pole, in this caſe= the arch 
P (plate IN. fig. q.) let fall the perpendicular r 25 from 
the point von the meridian PAS; then will the angle r Z P 
=the arch of the horizon h O be the ſun's Azimuth. Then, 
in the oblique angled ſpherical triangle Zr P, there are given 
the fide » P = the complement of the ſun's declination, the 
licer Z=the complement of his altitude, and the fide Z P 
the complement of the latitude, to find the angle r Z P, 


1 


wen (by tae 11th caſe of oblique-angled ſpherical triangles) 

may be found as follows : 

45 the tang, of half Z P = to half by / 

tic cim. of the lar. : _ 19 14 — 9.5426877 
8 „ . 2 . 

To the tang. of * half 


te ſum of the ſun's diſtance from { 615 4330“ 10.2693c82 
te pole, and complement of the 


” 


. - is . © , MH 
tte difference between the diſtance „ 11 11 30 92963452 


the fun from the pole and com- 
ment of the altitude — 8 
Itze tang, of P 3—half Z P= 

d ciſtance of the prependicular 

from the midele ofthe baſe, which 46 31 — J, 0229657 
*2 2 fourth arch 25 
1 lch fourth arch being added to * P= half the com- 
„nent of the latitude, = 19 deg. 14 min. will Swe 65 deg. 
A. n. the arch > P, which call a fifth arch; and this 
Fs - ined by Z P, the complement of the latitude = 38 
bun. will give 27 deg. 17 min. = Z, a ſixth arch; 
„ tte right-angled ſpherical triangle Z S r, right. angled 
„ «ce mven Z yr, the complement of the altitude = 50 


aun. and S Z, the ſixth arch= 27 deg. 17 min. to 


find the angle r Z S the arch of the horizon H / the ſun's 
Azimuth from the ſouth, and which being ſubtracted from 180 
deg. will give the angle Z P = arch of the horizon YO, the 
ſun's Azimuth from the north; which (by the ſixth caſe of 
right-angled ſpherical triangles) will be 


As the tang. r Z, the comple. f 
ment of the altitude — $50 deg. 32 min. 10.0844104 


To the tang. 3 Z, the ſixth arch—27 deg. 17 min. 9.7 124562 
So is the radius —— — go deg. 10.0000000 


To the co-fine of the angle 

r £ &, the ſun's Azimuth , 64 deg. 52 min. 9.6280458 
from the ſouth — — — 

That is, ſouth 64 deg. 52 min. caſterly, nearly, S. E. by E. 
three quarters eaſterly, if the altitude was taken in the morn- 
ing; but in the afternoon it will be ſouth 64 deg. 52 min. 
weſterly, or almoſt S. W. by W. three quarters weſterly, And 
if the angle r Z « = 64 deg. 52 min, be ſubtracted from 
180 deg. we ſhall have the angle » Z P, or Azimuth from 
the north = 145 deg. 8 min. Or, 

To the complement of the latitude in this caſe = 38 deg. 28 
min. add Z r, the complement of the altitude, = 50 deg. 32 
min. and the ſun's diſtance frocr the pole = 52 deg. 55 min. 
and from half that ſum, viz. 80 deg. 57 min. go ſec, ſubtract 
the ſun's diſtance from the pole, and keep the difference, which 
in this caſe will be equal to 8 deg. 2 min. zo ſec. Then, 
To the arithmetical comp. q i 8 
of the coſine of the latitude TT + 30-00. — 0.2001003 


Add the arithmetical comp, : 

of the co- ſine of the alt. ö 139 deg. 28 min. — o. 1123858 
Alto, the fine of the half ſum 80 deg. 57 min. 30%. 9. 9945097 
And the ſine oſ the difference — 8 deg. 2 min. 30%. 9. 1457904 
Half the ſum of theſe four ſines— —— 194589202 


— — 


Will give the co-fine of — 57 deg. 34 min. —— 9.729402 
The half of the Azimuth which being doubled will give 115 
deg. 8 min. to be counted from the north, or angle r Z P, the 
ſame as before, | 
Magnetical AZz1MUTH, is an arch of the horizon intercepted 
between the Azimuth or vertical circle paſſing through the 
center of any heavenly object, and the magnetic meridian. 
This is found by obſerving the object with anAzimuth compaſs, 
AZIMUTH Compaſs, an inſtrument adapted to find, in a more 
accurate manner than the common ſea compaſs, the ſun or 
ſtar's magnetic amplitude or Azimuth, whence its name, 
It conſiſts of a chard moving in a pan like a common com- 
paſs, and on the top of the pan a concentric circle of braſs 
(plate V. fig. 21.) one ſemi-circle whereof is divided into 99 
equal parts or degrees, numbering from the middle of the ſaid 
diviſions both ways, with 10, 20, &c. to 45 degrees ; which 
degrees are allo divided into minutes by diagonal lines and 
circles: but theſe graduating lines are drawn from the oppo- 
ſite part of the circle, viz. from the b wherein the index turns 
in time of obſervation. 
bc is that index moveable about the point , having a ſight 5 
a erected thereon, which moves with a hinge, that fo it may 
be raiſed or laid down, according to neceſſity. From the up- 
per part of this ſight down to the middle of the index, is faſten- 
ed a fine hypothenuſal Jute-ſtring, or thread de, to give a 
ſhadow upon a line that is in the middle of the ſaid index. 
Note, the reaſon of making the index move on a pin faſtened 
in 5, is, that the degrees and diviſions may be larger; for now 
they are as large again as they would have been, if they had 
been divided from the center, and the index made to move 
thereon. 
The above-mentioned broad braſs circle is croſſed at right 
angles with two threads, and from the ends of theſe threads 
are drawn four ſmall black lines on the inſide of the round 
box ; alſo, there are four right-lines drawn at right-anglcs 
to each other on the chard. 
This round box, thus fitted with its chard, graduated circle, 
and index, &c. is to be hung in the braſs hoops B B, and theſe 
hoops are faſtened to the great ſquare wooden box C C, 
The uſe of the Azimuth compaſs. 
1. To find the ſun or ſtar's magnetic amplitude. 
Turn the whole compaſs box to and tro, till each point of the 
braſs compaſs lies directly above its correſponding point of the 
compaſs chard, and let the ſhip be kept ſtemming the ſame 
point; turn the index towards the ſun or ſtar at its riſing 
or ſetting, till the two threads of the index be in a right-line 
with the object, and that fide of the index, correſponding with 
the center of the inſtrument, will cut on the braſs circle, the 
degree, &c. of the object's magnetic amplitude in quantity and 
quality, which is beſt counted from the neareſt meridian point 
eaſterly or weſterly. 
2. To find the ſun or ſtar's magnetic Azimuth, or what 
point of the compals the object is upon, after it is above the 
horizon. 
Turn the whole compaſs box to and fro, till the points of the 
braſs compaſs coincide with thoſe on the compaſs chard, and 
let the ſhip be ſtemming that point; turn the index _—_— 
B b | the 
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the object, till the ſhadow of the thread fall on the black line 
of the index, or you ſee the two threads in a right-line with 
the object; then will that ſide of the index reſpecting the cen- 
ter, cut on the braſs circle, the objects magnetic Azimuth. 
The magnetic. Azimuth, together with the ſun's true Azimuth, 
being found, the variation of the needle may be eaſily diſco- 
vered. See VARIA/TION. 

AzimuTH Circle, or Az1MUTHs, called alſo vertical circles, 
are great circles of the ſphere, interſecting each other in the 
zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right angles. 
Thus ZN, Z h N (plate IX. fig. 9.) are Azimuth circles, 
Theſe circles on the globe are repreſented by the quadrant of 
altitude, when ſcrewed in the zenith. 

AZOYNI , in the ancient mythology, is an epithet given to 
ſuch gods as were not the deities of any particular country, 
or people, but adored in all countries, and acknowledged by 


all people. 
* The word is derived from neg. and , a country. 
A/ZOTH, a barbarous name given by Paracelſus to the mercu- 
rius philoſophorum, that is, quickſilver extracted from any me- 
talline body, which is the proper corporeal mercury. In ano- 
ther ſenſe, Azoth, in Paracelſus, ſignifies the univerſal remedy 
prepared of mercury, the ſun, and moon, void of all ſpecific 
differences, and endowed with a moſt intenſe efficacy, and a 
moſt general kind of central virtue, including all other reme- 
dies in itſelf ; in the ſame manner as the ſubſtantia prima, or 
firſt ſubſtance, includes all the reſt, excluding accidents. This 
Paracelſus was reported to have carried about with him in the 
pommel of his ſword. Rulandus. 
AzOTH is alſo taken from the liquor of ſublimed mercury (or 
quickſilver mixed with vitriol and ſalt, and fo ſublimed) which 


AZY 


is alſo called aqua permanens, —_— philoſophorum 


phyſica, or by whatever other my 
it. Libavius. 

AZ URE, the blue colour of the ſky. 
AZURE, in heraldry, a term for a blue colour in the coats of 
of all perſons under the degree of a baron ; but in the eſcut 

ons of the nobleman it is called ſaphir; and in thoſe of —.— 
princes it is called Jupiter. In engraving it is repreſen; i 
ſtrokes or hatches drawn po horizontally. See p ate X 6 ö 
AZURE, is alſo a name for a celebrated blue colour Prepared 4 
the lapis lazuli, and generally called Ultramarine, See the N 
cle ULTRAMARUNE. 5 
A/ZYGOS *, a vein ſituated within the thorax on the right fd 
having no fellow on the left, whence it is denominated Az e 
or vena ſine pari. oth 
The word is derived from à priv. and F vy a pair, 
It deſcends through the right fide of the cavity of the t 
and, when it is come as far as the 8th or gth vertebra, ft * 
gins juſt to keep the middle, and ſends forth on each fide inte: 
coſtal branches to the interſtices of the eight loweft ribs * 
there is divided into two branches, of which the larger deſcend; 
to the left, betwixt the proceſles of the diaphragm, and is inſe;e. 
ed ſometimes into the cava above or below the emulgent, at 
oftener into the emulgent itſelf, The other, which goes is 
on the right fide, enters the cava, commonly a little aboys 
the emulgent, is but very ſeldom joined to the emulgent tel 
A'ZYMUS *, ſomething unfermented, as bread, &c. ; 


The word is derived from « neg. and d, ferment, 


Galen obſerves, that all bread which has not been fermented 
is very unwholeſome, 


name they pleaſe * 
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The firſt conſonant, and ſecond letter of our, and 
moſt other alphabets, as the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, &c. But in the Ethiopic it is the ninth, 
according to Ludolphus ; in the Armenian the ſix- 
tenth 3 and, in the ancient Iriſh, the firſt. 

It was originally formed of the old Phoenician Un by reverting 


it; and the ſmall b ſeems to flow from the ſame original. This 
letter is pronounced by a ſtrong and quick expreſſion of the 
breath and opening of the lips; and is therefore one of the la- 
hials. It has but one ſound, , 3 
B. among the ancients, ſtood for three hundred, according to 
this verſe : . | 
Et B trecentum per ſe retinere videtur., 
When it had a ſmall line drawn over it, thus B, it ſtood for 
35000, and when it had an accent below it, for only 200. A- 
mona the Greeks and Hebrews it only ſignified 2. It is now 
often uſed, contracted, for words, as B. A. for batchelor of 
arts, B. L. for batchelor of laws, &c. 
BABYLO/NISH Hours. See HOURS. 
BACCHANAV/LIA, ſeaſts in honour of the god Bacchus celebra- 
ted among the ancients with great ſolemnity, particularly by the 
Athenians, who computed their years thereby, till the com- 
mencement of the Olympiads. = 
BACCHIUS, a kind of foot in the Latin poetry, conſiſting of 
three ſyllables, of which the firſt is ſhort and the two laſt long. 
As 6o-ſtas. 
BY/CCA, that is, a berry, a round fruit for the moſt part ſoft, 
and covered with a thin ſkin, containing ſeeds in a pulpy ſub- 
{tance : but if it be harder, and covered with a thicker ſkin, it 
is called pomum, that is, an apple. 
Bacc #, are ſmall roundiſh fruits, that grow ſcattering upon 
trees and ſhrubs, and in that are diſtinguithed from acini which 
are berries hanging in cluſters. Baccæ, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, 
are uſed for a ſmaller thin-ſkinned fruit, of a ſoft pulp and fleſh, 
including moitt ſeeds in a thinner membrane. Hence baccife- 
rous (baccifer, Lat. of Bacca, a berry, and fero, to bear) is an 
epithet added to the names of any trees,. ſhrubs,. or-plants, that 
dear berries, as bryony, dwarf honey-ſuckle, lily of the valley, 
aſparagus, butchers , broom, night ſhade, Solomon's ſeal, and 
many others. Miller's Dit. 
BACHELOR. See BA*TCHELOR. ; 
BACV/LLI, or BacuLi (from baculus, a ſtaff) in pharmacy, ſuch 
medicines as are formed into acylindrical figure. 
BACK, in anatomy. See DO'RSUM. 
BACK-STAFF, in navigation, an inſtrument to take the ſun's 
altitude, 
t is generally called Davis's quadrant, becauſe it was invented 
by Capt, Davis, and is no other than a common quadrant, leſ- 
lened in one part of the arch, by ſuppoſing it to be divided into 
two different arches by a concentric circle, whereby the inſtru- 
ment hecomes more portable, 
It confiſts of two arches, and three vanes. See plate X. fig. 17. 
The arch fg contains commonly 60 deg. whence it is gencrally 
cated the ſixty arch, and is numbered from f towards g. The 
other arch d e contains 30 deg. or the complement of the for- 
mer being numbered from e towards d. On the ſurface of this 
ach are deſcribed 12 concentric circles, whereby each degree, 
bythe help of diagonal lines, is divided into-12 equal parts aud 
conequently the altitude may be obtained to 5 minutes. The 
wit vane A is a piece of wood or braſs, of about 3 inches long 
one broad, and is fitted to ſlide on the arch de; in the 
M.:le of this vane is drilled a fine hole, through which both 
the iOlar ſpot, or ſhadow, and horizon are to be viewed at the 
ume of obſervation. "The horizon vane B is of about the ſame 
Agen and breadth as the former; and at the time of obſervation 
oed at B; it has a Clit cut through it of about an inch long, 
ang a quarter of an inch broad, through which the horizon is to 
be cbſerved. The ſhade vane C is fitted to the arch de, and has 
ral a convex lens ſet therein, which caſts the ſolar ſpot 
” ine horizon vane at the time of obſervation, being one of 
de many inventions of the celebrated Mr. Flamſteed. 
6 Lo find the ſun's altitude by this inſtrument. 
"te ſhade vane C, on the ſixty arch, at about 15 or 20 
* ie than the complement of the altitude, and turning 
= towards the fun, move the ſight vane A, up and 
Cn de arch 4 e, till the ſun's image falls on the horizon vane 
"aps the ſame inſtant you ſee the horizon through the flit 
ron vane ; then will the degrees cut by the ſhade vane 
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arch de, be the ſun's zenith diſtance at that ume, and 
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being ſubtracted from go deg, you will have his altitude. But 
to obtain the ſun's greateſt altitude, or altitude when he is in the 
meridian (which 1s required in finding the latitude) continue 
obſerving, and as the ſun approaches the meridian, the ſea will 
appear through the ſlit in the horizon vane, and then muſt the 
ſlit vane be removed lower. And thus continue obſerving, till 
the ſun be in the meridian, and, as ſoon as he begins to decline, 
the ſky will appear through the flit in the horizon vane, when 
your obſervation will be finiſhed, and the degrees on the 
ſixty arch being added to thoſe on the thirty arch will give the 
1 c. the ſun's meridian altitude or zenith diſtance, as 
efore. 

BACR-Hays, of a ſhip. See STAYS. | 

BA CULE, in fortification, a kind of portcullice or gate made 
like a pitfal with a counterpoiſe, and ſupported by two ſtakes. 
- is generally made before the corps-de-garde advanced near 
the gate. 

BACULO/METRY , the art of meaſuring heights and diſtan- 
ces, both acceſſible and inacceſſible, by the help of one or more 
ſtaves or rods. 

* The word is derived from the Latin Jaculus, a ſtaff, and the 
Greek ert, to meaſure, 

BA'DGER, in law, a perſon who is licenſed to buy corn, and 
other proviſions, at one place, and carry them to another. 

BAG, in commerce, a term ſignifying a certain quantity of ſome 
particular commodity. As a bag of almonds is about 3 hundred 
weight, of pepper from 1 ; to 3 hundred, &c. 

BA*GNIO, an Italian word ſignifying a bath. We uſe it for a 
houſe where there are conveniences for bathing, ſweating, 
&c.--- Among the Turks the word is uſed to ſignify a priſon 

. for their ſlaves, 

BAGUE'TTE, in architecture, a little round moulding leſs than 
an aſtragal; ſometimes enriched with foliages, pearls, ribbonds, 
laurels, &c. though according to Mr. Le Clerc, when a Ba- 

guette is enriched with ornaments, it is called a chaplet. 

' BAIL, in law, is the ſetting at liberty one arreſted or impriſoned 

upon an action either civil or criminal, under ſureties taken at 
a day and place aſſigned; and is either common, or ſpectal. 


Common BAIL, is in actions of [mall prejudice, or flight proof, in 


which caſe any ſureties are taken. 

Speczal BA1L, is that given in affairs of greater conſequence, 
where it is required that the ſureties be ſubſidy men at the leaſt, 
and according to the matter in queſtion. 

BAFLEMENT), in law, ſigniſies the delivery of things, whether 
writings or goods, to another; ſometimes to be delivered back 
to the bailer, that is, to him who ſo delivers them; ſometimes 
to the uſe of him to whom they are delivered ; and ſometimes 

to a third perſon, 75 

BAUVLIFF, an officer appointed for the adminiſtration of juſlice 
within a certain diſtrict, called a bailiwick. 

BaiLIFF errant, is a perſq.z employed by the ſheriff to go about 
the country to execute writs, ſummon the county ſeſſions, aſli- 
zes, &c. 

BA1LIFFs of frunchiſe, are thoſe appointed by every lord to do the 
ſame offices within his liberty, as the Bailiffs errant perform in 
the county. 

BAILIFF, is alſo uſed to ſignify a perſon who takes care of an eſ- 
tate, and directs the huſbandmen, gathers rents, appoints the 
timber to be felled, &c. 

Mater BAILIFF, an officer appointed in all port-towns, for the 
ſearching of ſhips, gathering the toll for anchorage, &c. and 
arreſting perſons for debt, &c. on the water, 

BAFLIWICK, the precinct of a bailiff; or the place within 
which his juriſdiction is terminated, 

BA'KING, the art of making bread. 

This art is generally believed to have had its riſe in the caſt ; 
and paſſed from Greece into Italy, after the war with Pyrrhus. 
Some imagine that it was practiſed in Egypt in Joſeph's time. 

BALANCE, or ballance, libra, or the ſcales, one of the fix ſimj le 
powers in mechanics, uſed principally for determining the equ2- 
lity or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and conſequently 
their maſſes or quantities of matter, 

The Balance is of two kinds, viz. ancient and modern ; the 
ancient or Roman, called the ſtatera Romana, or ſteel-yard, con- 
ſiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on a center, and ſuſpend 
near one of its extremes; on one ſide the center are applied che 
bodies to be weighed, and their weight, meaſured by the diviti- 
ons marked on the beam, in a place where a Weight moveable 
along the beam, being fixed, keeps the Balance in æquilibrio. 
This is ſtill uſed in markets, &c. where large bodics are to be 


ighed. 
8 The 
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The modern Balance, now ordinarily in uſe, confiſts of a lever 

or beam, fuſpended exactly by the middle, and a ſcale ſuſpend- 

ed at each extremity. 

The principle on which each is founded is the ſame, and may 

be conceived from what follows. 

The axis of a Balance is that line about which the Balance 

moves or rather turns round, 

When we conſider the length of the brachia or the beam, then 

the axis is to be looked upon as a point, and called the center of 

Balance. 

We call points of ſuſpenſion or application, thoſe points where 

the weights really are, or from which they hang freely ; or the 

ſcales in which the weights are placed. 

Concerning this machine we are to obſerve that the weight does 

equally preſs the point of ſuſpenſion, at whatever height it hangs 
rom it; and in the ſame manner as if it was fixed at that very 


int. a 
For the weight at all the heights equally ſtretches the rope by 
which it hangs ; this is alſo proved by experiment. In the 
Balance AB, the weight P by means of the rope B D (plate IX. 
fig. 24.) is ſuſpended at Kiflerent heights ; and the poſition of 
the Balance is not changed by it. 
When the Balance moves about its center, the point B (fig. 30.) 
deſcribes the arch BV, and A, the arch A a, which is the big- 
geſt of the two ; therefore, in that motion of the Balance, the 
action of the ſame weight is different according to the point to 
which it is applied, and it follows the proportion of the ſpace 

ne through by that point; at A therefore it is as Aa, and at 
B as Bb; but thoſe arches are to one another as CA to CB. 
Conſequently, when q X AC = Xx CB, the Balance will be 
in æquilibrio. 


When the beam of the Balance is equally divided by the center 


of motion, as in figure 24, with ſcales hanging freely from the | 
7 


points A, B, inſtead of the weights Q and 
common pair of ſcales. 

This inſtrument ſerves to compare together bodies which have 
equal quantities of matter, though ſometimes differing in bulk ; 
for when the commodities to be bought or ſold are placed in one 
ſcale, ſo as to make an equilibrium with the weights in the op- 


it is the libra, or 


poſite ſcale, the momenta are equal: and ſince the velocities are 
equal on account of the 1 1 diſtances A C and AB, the quan- 


tities of matter muſt be alſo equal. 

Hence it follows, that the diſtance of any weight is not to be 
meaſured from the center of motion of any Balance to the cen- 
ter of gravity of the weight; and therefore the lines C », Cm, 
do not expreſs the diſtances of the weights P and Q but their 
diſtances are properly C Band CA; the leaſt diſtance from 
their lines of direction NA, Mm to the center of motion C: 
And therefore, when the weights hang freely upon a horizontal 
Balance, the diſtance of their points of fuſpention from C may 
be called their diſtance and meaſured upon the beam; but if the 
Balance be in an inclined poſition as a b, not 6 C and à C, but 
dC and eC will be the diſtances of the weights p and , bein 
lines perpendicular to their lines of direction, po, g a, and val. 
ſing through the center of motion, conſequently the leaſt diſ- 
tance from it to the ſaid lines of direction. 

If the brachia of the Balance A B (fig. 23.) are divided into 
equal parts ; and one ounce, applied to the gth diviſion from the 
center, is as powerful as three ounces at the third; and two 
ounces at the ſixth diviſion act as ſtrongly as three at the fourth. 
"Che conſtruction of a Balance, from this and fome other obſer- 
vations following, is plain enough from the figure ; hence it 
follows, that the action of a power to move a Balance is in a 
ratio compounded of the power itſelf, and its diſtance from the 
center; for that diſtance is the ſpace gone through in the motion 
of the Balance. 

A Balance is ſaid to be in æquilibrio, when the actions of the 
weights upon each brachium to move the Balance are equal, 
fo that they mutually deſtroy each other, as appears by the tore- 
going obſervation. : 

When a Balance is in =quilibrio, the weights on each fide are 
ſaid to equiponderate. Unequal weights may be made to equi- 
ponderate ; but then it is requiſite, that the diſtances from the 
center be reciprocally as the weights; becauſe, if each weight 
be multiplied by its diſtance, the products will be equal. 

3. If in the Raine repreſented in fig. 23. one ounce be placed 
at the diſtance of the gth diviſion from the center on one arm, 
and 3 ounces on the third diviſion from the center on the other, 
the Balance will be in zquilibrio ; for 1 Xx 9 = 3 x 3. And, 
therefore, if the ſeveral weights are placed on this Balance, as 
repreſented in the figure, it witl be in æquilibrio; for 3 * 8 — 
6X5+3X1+9x3=84, and 2 & 10 ＋ 2&5 + 
2X23= Bs. | 

On this principle the feel-yard, or fatera Romana, is conſtruct- 
ed. This machine has two brachia, as C B, CA (fi. 22.) 
very unequal ; the longeſt of the brachia A C is divided into 
equal parts, and the ſubſtance to be weighed is fixed on the 
hook at B, and a weight placed on ſome part of the other bra- 
chium, ſo that the Balance may be in æquilibrio. Then will 
the weight placed on the long brachium, multiplied by its di- 
ſtance from the center of motion, and that product divided by 
the diſtance of the other magnitude from the center, give the 
weight of the magnitude required. For aXAC=5xB © con- 
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The deceitful BALANEE is alſo ſounded on this principle, Fer f 
the beam AB (fg. 26.) be 23 inches long, whoſe brach 
CB, of 11 inches in length, keeps in equilibrio the brachi * 
A, of 12 inches in length, by being made ſo much thick 8 
Then, if 12 pounds be placed in the ſcale at G, it will kea, © 
æquilibrio no more than 11 pounds in F, the coinmodity ty b. 

ſold, if placed in the ſcale D. GXEB 2x1 

fold, placed in the ſcale D * —= — 
Though ſuch a Balance may be ſo nicely made as to dece; 
the eye, the cheat is immediately diſcovered by 38 
weights and commodity F from one ſcale to another x ry 

1 will render 17 fraud very conſpicuous. : 

ALANCE, or Libra, is alſo the name of one of | 
of the zodiac. See LFBRA. eee "gn 

Hydrefiatie BALANCE, an inſtrument contrived to determine ; 
curately the ſpecific gravity of both ſolid and fluid bodies, $ 
As the learned M. Graveſande has greatly improved the cory 
mon hydroſtatic Balance, and rendered it more accurate * 
expeditious, we ſhall give the reader a deſcription of it, accord. 
- yy un of this „ author. 

e figure of this machine e X. fig. 5.) repreſc 
lance in its hydroſtatic uſe, chan 25 2 * 
then ſhew the new contrived artifice for exaQtnefs ; and, 128. 
ly, give an inſtance of its univerſal uſe. V CG is the ſtand 
or pillar fixed in the table. From the top at A han 
, a P Ss, by two 
ſilken ſtrings, the horizontal piece or bar B B; from which is 
ſuſpended, by a ring at i, the fine beam of a Balance , which 
is kept from deſcending too low on either ſide, by the gentle 
ſpringing piece f x y z, fixed on the ſupporter M. The har- 
nefs is annulated at o, to ſhew diſtinctly the perpendicular po- 
ſition of the examen, by the ſmall pointed index fixed above it, 
The ſtrings by which the Balance is ſuſpended paſſing over two 
pullies, one on each fide the piece at A, go down to the bottom 
on the other fide, and are hung over the hook, by means of 2 
ſcrew P, which is moveable about th of an inch backwards and 
forwards, and therefore the Balance may be raiſed or depreſſed 
as much. But, if a greater elevation or depreſſion be required, 
the ſliding- piece 8, which carries the ſcrew P, is readily moved 
js part of the ſquare braſs rod VK, and fixed by means af 
a fcrew. 
The motion of the Balance being thus provided for, the reft of 
the apparatus is as follows : H H is a ſmall table fixed upon a 
piece D, under the ſcales d and e, and is moveable up and 
down in a long lit in the pillar above C, and faſtened at any 
part with a ſcrew behind. At the point at the middle of the 
bottom of each ſcale, is hung by a fine hook a brafs wire «7, 
ac. Theſe paſs through two holes m, m, in the table; and to 
the wire ad is ſuſpended a curious cylindric wire r 5, perfora- 
ted at each end for that purpoſe. This wire 7 is covered with pa- 
5 graduated by equal diviſions, and is about five inches long, 
n the corner of the table at E, is fixed a braſs tube, in which a 
round wire þ/ is fo adapted, as to move neither too hard nor to 
freely by its flat head I. Upon the lower part of this moves ano- 
ther tube Q which has friction enough to cauſe it to remain in 
any poſition required; to this is fixed an index T, moving bo- 
rizontally when the wire / is turned about, and therefore may 
be eaſily fet to the graduated wire r s. 
To the lower end of the wire 15 hangs a weight L, and to 
that a wire pn with a ſmall braſs ball g about i th of an inch in 
diameter. On the other ſide, to the wire a c, nangs a large 
glaſs bubble R to a horſe-hair. Let us, at preſent, ſuppoſe the 
weight Ltaken away, and the wire pn ſuſpended from S; and, en 
the other ſide, let the bubble R be taken away, and the weiz"! 
F ſuſpended in its room at c. This weight F we ſuppoſe to 
be ſuch as will keep in æquilibro with the ſeveral parts appended 
to the other ſcale, at the ſame time that the middle point of tc 
wire p u is in the ſurface of the water in the veſſel N. ; 
The wire p is to be of ſuch a ſize, that the length of one inch 
ſhall weigh four grains. Hence, it is evident, ſince bra's !s 
eight times heavier than water, that for every inch the wi? 
links in the water, it will become half a grain lighter, and hal 
a grain heavier, for every inch it riſes out of the water: Con- 
ſequently, by ſinking two inches below the middle point, © 
riſing two inches above it, the wire will become one gran lzgbt- 
er, or heavier. 
And therefore if, when the middle point is at the ſurface of th? 
vrater in æquilibrio, the index T be ſet to the middle point a 
the graduated wire 7 s, and the diſtance on each ſide ar anc 45 
contain 100 equal parts; then, when in weighing bodies oy 
weight is deſired to the hundredth part of a grain, it may —_ 
be had by proceeding in the following manner. 4 
Let the body to be weighed be placed in the ſcale d and put 5 
weights in the ſcale e; and let theſe be ſo determined, mr of 
grain more ſhall be too much, and one grain leſs too me 

Then the Balance being gently moved up or down by the AF 

P, till the equilibrium be nicely ſhewn at 4; and then, 2 

index T be at the middle point à of the wire 15, it ſhows © 

weights put into the ſcale e are juſt equal to the weight 0: 

body: 


©» 


the 


Burif the index T ſtand at any part betweenaand 7, it ſhews Ye 
number of grains ofthe ſcale s were more than equal to th 2 
of the body in the ſcaled, becauſe the wire p n is now me, 

by ſinking below the middle point. Thus, ſuppoſe the weis. 


: we ad cubs Us 
put into the ſcale e were 1995 grains, and the index T 38 


CMWelg ! 
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dico above a; it ſheys that 36 hundredth parts of a grain 
3b diviſion ded, — that the weight of the body is 1095,36 


5 other hand had the inden ſtood at 36, the diviſion be- 
— 4 it would have ſhewn the weights in the ſcale e were 
more than equal to the weight of the body by 36 hundredrhs of 


are to be 


that then the weight of the body was 10 
ns. 


dhe relative weight is found by weighing it hydroſtatically in wa- 


ws : Inſtead of putting the in the ſcale d as before, 
It 12 ded with the weight F - the hook c, by a horſe- 
hair as at E Tippoling the veſſel of water O were taken away; 
then the æquilibrium being made, the index T ſtanding between 
7 and v, at the 36th diviſion, ſhews the weight of the body 
1095,36 grains. As it thus hangs, let it be immerſed in the 
water of the veſſel O, and it will become lighter by much; the 
ſcale e will deſcend till the beam of the Balance reſts on the 
ſupporter . Then ſuppoſe 100 grains put into the ſcale d te- 


ſtored the equilibrium preciſely, ſo that the index T again 


＋ ual bulk of water would in this caſe be exactly 100 grains. 
Futif too grains in the ſcale d cauſe it to preponderate alittle, then 


dy turning the ſcrew P the Balance may be raiſed, till the wire 


becoming heavier reſtores the equilibre. Let now the index 
1 cut the 6th diviſion above a; then 36 —6 = 3o, which 
ſhews that the wire p is now of a grain heavier than before; 
therefore the weight of the water is only 99,7 grains: Whence 
its gravity to that of the body is as 99,7 to 1095, 36, as re- 
— like manner may this Balance be applied to find the ſpe- 
cific gravities of fluids; which will not be difficult to thoſe who 
zyprehend what has been already aid. 8 
In practice, it will be neceſſary to uſe great precaution in every 

icular ; the wire pn ſhould be oiled and then wiped as clean 

as poſſible; enough will remain to prevent the water adherin 
thereto : Alſo the Balance ought to be raiſed very gently, an 
when come to an æquilibrium, ſhould be gently agitated, to ſee 
if it will come ſo again. 

BALANCE of trade, a computation of the value of all commodities, 
which we buy from foreigners, and on the other fide the value 
of our own native products, which we export into neighbouring 
countries ; and the difference or exceſs of ſuch, between the 
one ſide and the other of ſuch account or computation, is called 
the Balance of trade: This exceſs can be anſwered by us in 
nothing but our coin or bullion ; the overplus of goods brought 
from our colonies in America, and other foreign parts, with 
which we ſupply our neighbours, is computed in time of peace 
at leaſt to Balance our trade. See Child's Diſc. on trade C. q. 

BALANCE 4 a clock or watch, is that part of it, which by its mo- 
tion regulates and determincs the beats: The circular part of 
it is called the rim, and its ſpindle the verge: there belong to 
it alſo two pallats or nuts, which play in the fangs of the crown- 
wheel. In pocket watches that ſtrong ſtud, in which the lower 
peret of the verge plays, and in the middle of which one pevet 
of the crown-wheel runs, is called the potans, or rather po- 
tence, The wrought piece which covers the Balance, and in 
which the upper pevet of the Balance plays, is the cock. The 
{mall ſpring in new pocket watches is called the regulator. 

BALAUNI ®, in natural hiſtory, a fort of ſhell-fiſh ſo called from 
their ſhape which is Iixe that of an acorn. / 

* The word is formed from gar, an acorn. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of this fiſh which are found adhering to 
the rocks, on the coaſts of Spain, Britany, and Normandy. 
BALA'NUS Myrep/ica, in pharmacy, the = nut, 
The tree which produces this fruit, is common on the moun- 
ans of Arabia. Its leaves are of a very ſingular kind; they 
cvnliſt of long, lender, and ſmall pedicles, ending in points, and 
knithed on each fide with ſtill ſmaller branches or ſhoots from 
them, and theſe yet with others from them ; all theſe ramifica- 
tos, which together make one leaf of the ben-tree, ſtand in 
bars; and on them grow alſo in pairs, ſmall ones of a different 
lhape in the different parts of the ramification, thoſe towards 
i bottom being roundiſh, and the others narrower and more 
eng, as they approach the top. 


* 
 - 

. 
* 


© iruit of this tree is a pod of three or four inches long, and 
t very thick; it has two cells, in each of which it contains 
de of the ben nuts, and terminates in a ſharp beak, or pro- 
nent point, The ben nut is a fruit of an uncertain and irre- 
der ngure, ſometimes almoſt round, ſometimes oblong, al- 
i more or leſs raiſed into ridges in three places, each running 
e whole length, and in the whole giving it ſomething like a 
| Tanmlar form. ” 
The oil extracted by expreſſion from this fruit is greatly uſed by 
"mers for preſerving the ſcents of flowers, as jeflamin, o- 
ſenge, tuberoſe, &c. 
Bar, 


seis ſometimes uſed by anatomiſts to ſignify the glands 


. of the nents. | 
LAY IX. balauſtines, in pharmacy, the double flowers 
' Me wild pomerranate. ; 
regs which produces them, is the mats punica peniflora, or 
an pros Jytveſiris major, Ot the botanical writers, and 
Ge: de 7ofararia monogynia of Linnæus. It is a prickly 
I, fs eaves are oblong and pointed at the ends, and its 
"wer: very large and beautiful, reſembling the ted roſe, but 


I 
Ni 


The tree 
, 


| 4,04 
a gra "py this method we find the abſolute weight of the body 3 


ed to the 36th diviſion above a: It is plain the weight of 


| 
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of a much brighter and more florid colour. It grows very plen- | 


 tifully in the hot countries, where its flowers are gathered and 

dried for uſe. They are a very powerful aſtringent, and are 

given with ſucceſs in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and profluvia of 
the menſes, and in all caſes where aſtringents are proper. Hill 
on the Materia Medica, - 

BALCONY, in architecture, a piojecture beyond a wall or 
a N ſupported by pillars or conſoles, and encompaſſed 
with a balluſtrade; | 

BALDA'CHIN *, a piece of architeQute in form of a canopy, 
ported by columns, and ſerving as a crown of coveting to 
an altar, 


The word is formed from the Italian Faldachims, which properly 
_ a canopy carried over the hoſt in Roman catholic coun- 
bs les. | 


BALE, in commerce, implies a pack of parcel of merchandize ; 
as a bale of thread, books, ſpices, &c. 


| BALKS, in agriculture, are the ridges or banks between two fur- 


rows, or parcels of arable land. | | 
Bal ks, is alſo uſed to ſignify the large pieces of timber brought 
from Norway, &c; and among bricklayers, for thoſe large 
beams uſed in making ſcaffolds. 3 | 
BALL and ſocket, a machine . added to ſurveying inſtru- 
$0 ition. 


ments to fix them in any 
It conſiſts of a Ball of ſphere of brafs fitted to a concave ſemi- 


globe, fo as to be moveable every way, and is fixed with an 2 


endleſs ſcrew. | . 

BA*LLAST of a ſhip, any weighty matter placed near the keel 
of the ſhip, in order to make her draw the more water, and 
4 her ſtiffer, or more capable of carrying ſail, without over- 
etting. 

A captain of a ſhip muſt not throw his Ballaſt overboard in any 
road or haven, but on the ſhore ; becauſe it hurts the navigati- 
on, and has been the ruin of many excellent ports. | 

BA'LLIAGE, a ſmall duty paid by aliens, and even denizens, 
5 the city of London, for certain commodities exported by 
them. a | N 

BALLFSTA, a machine uſed by the ancients in ſieges to throw 
large ſtones, darts, and javelins. It reſembled our croſſ- bow 
but much larger and ſuperior in force. 

BA'LLON, or BAL Loox, in chemiſtry, ſigniſies a matraſs hav- 
ing a large body and ſhort neck, uſed as a receiver in diſtilla- 
tion. | | 

BALLON, in architecture, ſignifies a round ball, or globe, placed 
on the top of a pillar, &c. | 

BA'LLOTING *, a method of voting for, or chuſing a perſon 
into an office, by means of little balls, generally of a; erent 
colours, put privately into a box. 

The word is formed from the French balletes, little balls. 


BALLS, or BaLLerTs, in heraldry, a frequent bearing in coats 
of arms ; though they are never called by this name, but ac- 
cording to their ſeveral colours have ſeveral names ; as beſants, 
when the colour is or; plates, when argent; hurts, when a- 
zure; torteauxes, when gules; pameis, when vert: pellets or 
agreſſes, when ſable ; golpes, when purple; orenges, when ten- 
ne; and guzes, when ſanguine. | 

BA*LLUSTRADE, in architecture, an aſſemblage of one or 
more rows of little pillars, high enough to reſt the elbow on, 
fixed on a terraſs, or to ſeparate one part of the building from 
another, by 5 

BA LM, in pharmacy. Sce BA*'LSAM. 

BA'LNEUM, a bath. See the article BATH. 

BALNEUM rene, in chemiſtry, a ſand-heat. : 

BaixtuM Marie, or maris, as it is ſometimes written, ſignifies 

the heat of boiling water, 
In this operation, the veſſel containing the ingredients to be 
diſtilled, digeſted, or acted upon, is put into a veſſel of water, 
which is made to boil, ſo that no greater heat,. than that of 
boiling water, can be communicated to the ingredients. 

BALNEUM Faportis, a vapour bath, imports the heat of the va- 
pour, or {team of water. 

BA'LSAM, Barsamum, in pharmacy, a name attributed to 
ſeveral ſubſtances, poſſeſſed of ſulphureous, reſinous, and oily 
principles, which are fragrant and friendly to nature, and by 
means of which they operate. 

The very word Balſam ſeems, in all ages, to have had an idea 
of excellence and efficacy affixed to it, above any other branch 
of the materia medica; for the ancient phyſicians by this word 
meant any ſpecies of medicine, which powerfully recommended 
itſelf by a grateful and delicious fragrance, and whoſe uſe, both 
internal and external, was of ſingular efficacy in preventing pu- 
trefaction, and reſiſting corruption. And as they obſerved that 
the bodies of the dead were, by means of Balſams, enabled to 
to defy the attacks of corruption, for an immenſe ſeries of years, 
they began to imagine, that their virtues might extend to the 
living, protract life, and corroborate what they called the cali- 
dim innatum fluctuating in the blood. But however unintelli- 
gibly they might talk on this point, yet it is certain that the no- 
tion itſelf was juſt and well-founded, fince we are taught by 
experience, that among the vaſt variety and infinite ſtore of 
medicines, with which the vegetable, animal, and mineral 
kingdoms ſupply mankind, none are more powerſul, none 
more eficacious, than thoſe which come under the name of Bal- 
ſams. £:fnan, | | 
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BALs Au, or balm of Gilead, called by botanical writers 7 1 — 
t is 


mum Judaicum, is a thin and tranſparent reſindus juice: 
of a pale yellowiſh colour, between what we call ftraw colour 
and that of lemon- peel; it ſometimes however varies from this, 
and is either deeper, of almoſt entirely white ; its confiſtence 
is yet leſs ſtable or fixed than its colour; it is, when freſh drawn 
from the tree, very little thicker than common oil, but by de- 
grees it grows more and more thick in keeping; it is of a tough 
and viſcous nature like turpentine, and is of an - 
grant ſmell, with an admixture of ſomewhat of the citron fla- 
your in it; its taſte is acrid and bitteriſh, but very agrerable. 
It is always beſt when thinneſt, provided it be genuine; for, as 
it acquires a thicker conſiſtence by keeping, it generally loſes 
its fragrance and virtue in proportion. | 

It is therefore to be choſen fluid as oil, of a very pale yel- 
low colour, perfectly tranſparent, and of a fragrant ſmell, 
with ſomewhat of the lemon or citron flavour, but not too 
much of it ; for the druggiſts, who know this ſort of fla- 
your is expected in it, and who can eaſily give it to any 
ſophiſtication they ſell under its name, by a few drops of 
eſſence of lemons, often make their counterfeits diſcover 
themſelves by too much of this ſmell. 

The Balſam of Judea has been long known in medicine ; the 
old Greeks ſpeak of it under the name of opobalſamum, and 
all the after writers under thoſe of balſamum Syriacum, 
e Mecha, Conſtantinopolitanum, Judaicum, Gileadenſe, & 
Balſamelæon. 

The ſhrub, which produces it, is deſcribed by authors un- 
der the name of balſamum verum and balſamum Syriacum 
rutæ folio, the rue-leaved Syrian Balſam- tree. It grows to 
five or ſix feet high. Its leaves are reſembled to thoſe of 
rue by authors, but they are rather like thoſe of the lentiſk 
tree ; they are of the pinnated kind, three or four pairs of 
little roundiſh leaves growing to a middle rib, with an odd 
leaf at the end. Theſe leaves remain green all the winter : 
The twigs or ſmall branches of the ſhrub are tough like 
thoſe of the willow, and when broken are of very fra- 
grant ſmell, The bark of the whole ſhrub alſo is ſcented, 
but the wood of the larger branches is white and has no 
ſmell. The flowers reſemble thoſe of the acacia, and are 
of a purpliſh white, and extremely fragrant. The ſeeds are 
yellow and ſmall, and are incloſed in blackiſh membranous 
capſules, and are very ſweet- ſcented, and of an acrid and 
bitteriſh taſte, | 

The ancients ſuppoſed Judea to be the native place of the 
Balfam ſhrub : Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, and Pliny, all join 
in affirming it. Theophraſtus indeed is of opinion that it was 
not wild there, nor indeed in any other known part of the 
world, but that it was cultivated for the ſake of its Balſam. 
Dioſcorides, on the other hand, tells us, that it grew wild not 
only in Judea, but in Ægypt alſo ; and Strabo ſpeaks of it 
as wild in Arabia. At preſent it is not found in any of the 
places authors mentien, but is only cultivated in ſome gar- 
dens by the Turks, particularly about Cairo, where they are 
at great expence about it, They all agree that it was 
brought originally from Arabia; and indeed the moſt au- 
thentic accounts we have, all join in fixing Arabia Felix, 
as its true native ſoil, 

At preſent there are three ways of obtaining it, and, ac- 
cerding to theſe, there are three kinds of the Balſam. The 
firſt kind is that obtained from the natural cracks, or from 
wounds made in the bark, as by the ancients; this is the 
beſt and moſt precious kind. But there is ſo little procured 
this way, that it ſcarce ſupplies the Seraglio, and the great 
officers, and hardly a drop of it is ever ſent out of the 
country. The ſecond kind is called by ſome the Conſtanti- 
nople Balſam ; this alſo rarely comes to us, unleſs in ſmall 
quantities preſented by the great men of the Porte: This is 
prepared by boiling. They fill large veſſels with the young 
twigs and leaves of the Balſam ſhrub, and, adding a large quan- 
tity of water, they boil them gently. During the boiling 
there riſes to the ſurface of the liquor an oily and balſa- 
mic matter, which they ſcum off and preſerve for uſe ;-after 
all this fine matter is raiſed, they increaſe the fire, and a larger 
quantity of a ſomewhat thicker Balſam riſes, more like tur- 
pentine ; this they alſo ſeparate, and preſerve by itſelf ; and 
this is principally what is brought over into Europe. 

It is unqueſtionably a very noble detergent and balſamic : 
It is of the ſame uſe with capivi in gonorrhceas, and is ex- 
cellent in ulcers of the kidnies and bladder. It is by ſome 


eſteemed a cure for conſumptions, and, though it deſerve | 


not abſolutely that title, yet with proper management it may 
do great ſervice in them. Externally it has at all times 
been deſervedly famous for curing wounds of all kinds; where 
the wound is indeed a ſimple ſolution of continuity, and 
there is no bruiſe with it, the cures with Balſams of this 
kind are very ſudden. 

For internal uſe it may be either given in boluſſes, or 
dropped on ſugar, or finally diſſolved by means of the yolk of 
an egg into emulſions. | 

BALsAM of Peru, or Balſamum Peruvianum, is a thick and 
tough liquor, reſembling a thin turpentine in oonſiſtence, 
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but ſome what leſs viſcous ; reſinous, and inflatimatye i 
dark, duſky, purpliſh, green colour, approaching to a 
inſomuch that it is called black Balſam of Peru. 
pellucid, except when drawn out into fine threads, Its f 

is extremely fragrant, ſoinewhat reſembling that of ary | 


min and the Balſam of Tolu mixed. Its taſte is ; 
and pungent, but highly aromatic and agreeable. ei 
It is to be choſen of a moderate conſiſtence, not too thi 
and not too deep or black in colour; ſuch alſo as * 
8 1. to be rejected. It is brought * 
rom e whoſe name it s, and f 
arts of South America. : Te nn te 
he tree which produces it is deſcribed Maregra 
der the name of cabui iba, and by Piſo, 2 that 2 * 
reiba ſiue balſamum Peruvianum, and by Hernandez 0 
that of Hoitziloxit! ſeu arbor balſemi Indici ha ſamſfira pia, 
It grows to ſeven or eight feet high in form of 3 thru 
much branched from the bottom; its leaves reſemble »; 
of the almond-tree, but that they are broader ang m 4 
pointed. The flowers ſtand on the ſummit of the RR. 
they are yellow, and are ſucceeded by crooked ſeeds. ty 
The black Peruvian Balſam is obtained from the tree 
boiling in the fame manner as the ordinary balm of Gite! 
is from its ſhrub. They cut the branches, leaves, &c. in 
ſmall fragments, and throw them into a large veſſel of - 
ter, in which they boil them ſeveral hours. They then * 
all cool, and the next day they ſkim off with a | nga 
w = — floats on the ſurface of the decoGiz, 
is eſerve, and ſend into Eur un 
of Balſam of Peru, TO SE MG 
The virtues of this Balſam, as a cordial, a peQoral, and 
diuretic, are very great. It is given with ſucceſs from four 
to eight drops for a doſe in conſumptions, aſthmas, nephri. 
tic complaints, and in obſtructions of the viſcera, and ſup- 
preſſions of the menſes. It has alſo, externally uſed, all the 
virtues of the balm of Gilead, and conſolidates wounds, in the 
ſame remarkable manner. It is beſt taken dropped on ſugar ; 
the yolk of an egg will indeed diflolve it, and it may be 
that way made into an emulſion, but it is more acrid in that 
form than when taken ſingly. It is often made an ingre- 
dient in boluſſes and electuaries, and is in ſome of the off. 
cinal compoſitions. 
There is another ſpecies of this Balſam, called white Balſcn 
of Peru, or, by way of eminence, the Balſam inciſun; 
becauſe, according to Monardus, it flows ſpontancouſly irom 
the tree, by making a light inciſion in it. It is limpid, of 
the conſiſtence of turpentine, of a fragrant ſmell, and much 
ſcarcer and dearer than the other. It is ſaid to poſſeſs the 
virtues of the balm of Gilead, and to be no way inferior to 
that precious drug. 

BALSAM of Tolu, 1s a refin that ſcarce allows itſelf in the 
condition in which we ſee it to be of the fluid kind. It runs 
very thin for ſome time after it is collected, however by 
degrees it grows more and more thick, till after ſome years 
keeping it becomes almoſt ſolid. The conſiſtence we uſually 
ſee it of, is that of very thick honey, which will juſt alter 
its form, on moving the veſſel it is kept in: it is very 
tough and viſcous, and in colour is of a ruddy brown, with 
an admixture of yellow, which diſcovers itſelf much the 
more plainly, when the Balſam is drawn into threads, Its 
ſmell is very fragrant. It ſeems to carry a mixed reſem- 
blance of benjamin, ſtorax, and balm of Gilead; for there 
is evidently — even of the fine citron flavour of the 
laſt in it. It is ſomewhat acrid to the taſte, but upon the 
whole ſweetiſh, aromatic, and very pleaſant. It is brought 
from the province of Honduras in New Spain. The Indians 
call this part of the country Tolu, and thence the name 
originally given to the drug which it yet retains. 

They put it up in calabaſhes, or ſhells of ſmall gourds, and 
we receive it in them. It is to be choſen freſh, which may 


be known by its conſiſtence, for ſuch as is dry, ſolid, and 


friable, has always been kept too long; it ſhould be at lea 
capable of receiving an impreſſion from the finger, and of 3 
very fragrant ſmell, and ſuch as does not break in the mouth, 
but forms itſelf into a tough paſte like maſtich between the 
teeth. 

The tree which produces the Balſam of Tolu, is one of the 
Arbores fructu a flore remote comfere of Ray. It is de- 
ſcribed by Hernandez but impertectly, under the name 
Balfamifera quarta. All we at preſent know of it is, that it 
a low tree reſembling the common pine; that it is very muct 
branched, and has oblong and narrow leaves, whichare green al 
the winter. The Indians cut and wound the bark of the tube 
and branches of this tree in the hotteſt ſeaſons, and colle® 
the Balſam that flows, during the heat of the day, from t“? 
wounds, with ſmall ſpoons, from which they empty it inte 
thoſe ſhells we ſee it in, / - 
The virtues of the Balſam of Tolu are the ſame in gene“ 
with thoſe of the Peruvian and Gilead kinds; but it !5 , 
acrid, and therefore is preferred by many to them both, t 
is given in conſumptions and other diſorders of the dee" 
ſometime: in form of pills, ſometimes of an electuary ; but £3 
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; ungency of the other kinds, the beſt form 

1 4 5 5 = diſſolved with the yolk of an 
» and ſo mixed. with water. 

Ti Hyrug, called Syrupus balſamicus in the ſhops, is made 

of this Balfam boiled in water in a cloſe veſſel, and the de- 

coction thickened into a ſyrup with fine ſugar. 


BaLsAM of Capivi, is of a whitiſh yellow colour, and of a 


-1 refinous, and balſamic, conſiſtence, like Venice tur- 
—＋ It is of an acrid and ſomewhat bitter taſte, and 
flows, by inciſion, from a tree of a moderate ſize. Ray 
calls this tree, Arbor balſamifera Braſilienſis fructu mono- 


ſperms. 


The tree is common in Braſil, from whence we have this | 


Balſam. There are two ſorts of it ; the one is a limpid 
liquor of a fragrant and very grateful ſmell, and ſomewhat 
acrid taſte : The other is thicker, and of the conſiſtence of 


ſerent times of gathering it; for that which flows imme- 
diately after the inciſion is made, is very clear, white, and 
of a fragrant ſmell ; whereas that which follows is of a co- 
lour approaching nearer to that of gold, and of a thicker 
conſiſtence. 


It is a great balſamic and vulnerary, both internally and 


externally, and has an aſtringency which all the other liquid 
refins want, It ſtops the fAluor albus in women, and the 
leets remaining after the cure of gonorrhœas in men. It 
is good in dyſenteries and other fluxes of the belly. It 
ves relief in nephritic complaints of all kinds, promoting 
the diſcharge by urine, and ſheathing the acrimony of the 
{alts of that ſecretion, and bringing away gravel or other 
ſoulneſſes in the paſſages. Hill. | 


BALSA/MICS, medicines endued with ſoft, gentle attenuat- 


ing principles, and very friendly to nature. ; 

Theſe medicines, by means of their fine, ethereal, ſubtile, and 
volatile oil, which is grateful and agreeable to the conſtitution, ' 
act upon the fluids as well as the ſolids of a human body, diffuſe 
their virtues through all its parts, ſupply the blood and humours 
with a ſeaſonable reinforcement of ſulphureous, warm, and 
ethereal parts, increaſe their inteſtine motions, and convey a 
genial vigour to the vital juices. They alſo abound in a ſubtile, 
acrid, Balſamic ſalt, by means of which Ge augment the force 
and elaſticity of the heart, arteries, and muſcular fibres, in con- 
ſequence of which, the circulation of the blood and humours is 

promoted, the thick and viſcid Juices attenuated, obſtructions 
are removed, and perſpiration 1s preſerved entire, a circum- 
ſtance of the laſt importance in curing diſeaſes. 
In all diſeaſes therefore of the head, nerves, ſpinal marrow, ſto- 
mach, and heart, which, according to the ancients, proceeded 
from a cold cauſe, or, in other words, from inſpiſſated and con- 
denſed juices, or from the tone of the nervous and muſcular parts 
being deſtroyed ; ſuch as apoplexies, palſies, numbneſs, and 
torpor of the ſenſes, weakneſs of the _— difficulty of hear- 
ing, faintings, and exceffive weakneſs ; theſe medicines may 
be uſed both internally and externally, with ſucceſs. 
They are alſo of ſingular ſervice in thoſe diſorders of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, which proceed from their tone being too much 
weakened, an exceſs of acid and viſcid crudities, or a depraved 
digeſtion, ſuch as inflations, diarrhoeas, flatulent cholics, and 
vomitings. Beſides they have this peculiar grows 5 that 
ay, are exquiſitely ſuited and adapted to the old and infirm, 
» uch as have the misfortune of lax habits or phlegmatic con- 
tutions. 
But they are to be uſed r . and in moderate doſes, by 
young people, and patients of choleric and delicate conſtituti- 
ons, as alſo in caſes where the body abounds with blood and 
humours. Hoffman. | 
BAND, in architecture, a general name for any flat low member, 
or one that is broad, and not very deep. 
BaxD of ſoldiers, in military affairs, thoſe who fight under the 
lame enſign or flag. > 
BAN DAGE, in ſurgery, a fillet, roller, ſwathe, &c. applied to 
any part of the body. 
That bandages are very uſeful, and even neceſſary, for curing 
the diſorders of the human body, is evident, not only from the 
teltimonies of Hippocrates, Galen, and other eminent phyſici- 
ans; but alſo from this, that there can ſcarcely be any operati- 
on n ſurgery performed ſucceſsfully without their affiſtance : 
tor, ſhould a ſurgeon perform an operation with the greateſt 
Gre, but miſcarry in the application of the 3 all his 
endeavours would be to no purpoſe ; and more eſpecially in 
de treatment of wounds, fractures, luxations, and amputa- 
wons, And we often find, that, in fractures and luxations, 
after a proper reduction of the parts, the cure depends more 
en a ſcilful application of the Bandage to the part affected, than 
on the medicines. And in the caſe of violent hemorrhages, a 
Proper application of the Bandage and compreſſes proves the 
moſt effectual and ſpeedy remedy, as muſt be acknowledged by 
every one, who has any ſkill in ſurgery ; not to mention, that 
the applying and making a Bandage, after a genteel and ready 
naner, is juſtly reckoned among the good qualifications of a 
V2*0n, as it gains him the eſteem of the ſpectators, and the 
confidence of his patient, which is of great Þ 20029 in forward- 
nz the cure; for both one and the other judge of a ſurgeon's 
er abilities, by his performance on ſuch occaſions. 


turpentine. But this difference is entirely owing to the dif- | 
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Bya Bandage we underſtand a piece of linnen doth, of a ſhape 
and ſize ſuitable to the part of the body it is to be applied to : 
They are ſometimes of a ſquare figure, not unlike a-napkin ; 
but generally they are long and natrow, when deſigned for frac- 
tures, luxations, and wounds; or for retainin compreſles, 
plaiſters, lint, or the like. The French make a Tiin&tion be- 
twixt a band and Bandage : By the firſt they underſtand the 
loofe cloth, before it be applied, and, by the other, the band, 
when applied to the body. . wy / of 

There are various kinds of Bandages ; ſome are peculiar to one, 
and others common to ſeveral parts of the body : Some again 
are ſimple, and others compound. Theſe are called ſimple, 
which are made of one intire piece of linnen, without any other 
pieces joined to them. With reſpect to theſe we are to obſerve 
to make them of linnen, cut according to the length of the whole 
piece, and commonly of three or four fingers breadth, ſuitable to 
the part of the voy they are to be applied to. 

Theſe ſimple Bandages may be rolled up at one or both ends, 
as the ſurgeon ſhall think more proper ot neceſſary. 

There are four different ways of applying the fimple Bandage, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by as many different names. 

I. Thecircular or annular Bandage is, when the upper rounds 
come exacdy over the undermoſt. 2. The obtuſe or aſcia, in 
French doloires, when the rounds aſcend or deſcend from each 
other, in the form of a ſcrew. 

3- The repent, in French rampant, when the Bandage is ap- 
plied to the part affected in rounds ſeparate, and at a little 
diſtance from each other. 

4. Reflex, called by the French renverſee; when the Bandage 
mult be inverted, and turned back, as in thoſe applicd to the 
S or other parts of the body, of different thickneſs. 

e matter of which Bandages are generally compoſed, is linnen 
cloth ; the neceſſary conditions of which are, firſt, that it be 
clean, wy for decency, and partly that it may not be offen- 
ſive to the wound; for, as Galen obſerves, a ſurgeon ought to 
ſtudy cleanlineſs and neatneſs as well as uſefulneſs, in his dreſ- 
ſings. Secondly, that it be not quite new, but wore for ſome 
time, which will render it more ſoft and ſmooth ; for new 
cloth, by its hardneſs and aſperity, would iritate, inflame, and 
make the parts itch ; at the ſame time, it ought not to be wore 
thin, becauſe that would make the Bandage too weak, and ſub- 
ject to break. Thirdly, it ſhould be ſtrong, conſiſting of 
threads neither very coarſe, nor very fine; ſince the {uſt will 
make it uncaſy to the patient, and the other will render it lia- 
ble to ſtretch, Fourthly, it ſhould have no looſe threads, 
knots, or hems, nor any ſeams, that can be avoided ; but if 
the length of the Bandage ſhould make ſeams neceſſary, they 
ſhould be as even and as few as pofſible. Fiſthly and Iaftly, 
as to length and breadth required in a Bandage, that muſt be 
left to the diſcretion of the ſurgeon. 


BA*NDELET, in architecture, any little band or flat moulding, 


as that which crowns the Doric architrave. 


BA'NISHMENT, is a forſaking and quitting of the realm, and 


a kind of civil death, inflicted on an offender : There are two 
kinds of it, one voluntary, and upon oath ; the other upon com- 
pulſion, for ſome offence, Staunſ. Pl. Cr. f. 117. By mag- 
na charta none ſhall be outlawed, or baniſhed his country, but 
by lawful judgment of his peers, or according to the law of the 
land, 9 Hen. 3, 29. And by common law, no perſon ſhall 
be baniſhed, but by authority of parliament, or in caſe of ab- 
juration for felony, &c. But this is taken away by ſtatute, 3 
nſtit. 115. Stat. 11. Jac. 1. C. 28. 
BANK, in commerce, a name applied to certain ſocieties, 
who take the charge of others money, either to improve it, or 
keep it ſecure. 
The word was originally taken into commerce, from a bench 
which the firſt bankers had in public places, markets, fairs, &c. 
on which they told their money, wrote bills, &c. 
There are ſeveral Banks eſtabliſhed in moſt principal trading 
cities in Europe, as in Venice, London, Paris, Amſterdam, 
Hamburgh, &c. 
The Bank of Venice, called Banco del Gyro, is the moſt an- 
cient, and the model on which the others are formed. 
This is a board of public credit and intereſt, or it is a general ot 
perpetual purſe for all merchants and traders, eſtabliſhed by a 
ſolemn edict of the commonwealth. This edict enacts, that 
all payments of wholeſale merchandize, and letters of exchange, 
ſhall be in Bank notes or in banco ; and that all debtors ſhall 
be obliged to carry their money to the Bank, and all creditors 
receive their money from the Bank; ſo that payments are 
performed by a ſimple transfer from the one perſon to the 
other. 
So that he who before was creditor on the books of the Bank, 
as ſoon as he has reſigned his right to another, becomes debtor, 
who is entered down as creditor in his place; fo that the par- 
ties only change the name, without making any cttective pay- 
ment. 
In matters of retail, effective payments are ſometimes made; 
and alſo when foreigners would have their money, to carry it 
off in ſpecie ; or when particular traders would have 2 ſtock ty 
them to negociate in letters of exchange, and the like. | 
The neceſſity of thoſe effective payments hes given occaſion for 
opening a fund of ready meney, which has not diminiſhed but 
rather augmented the ſtock, by reaſon of the liberty of with- 
drawing money at pleaſure, 
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B RBAC AN, in fſortification, an aperture or opening made 


| 5 AWE OR 
The capital of this Bank. of Venice is limited to five millions of | 
ducats, deſigned to be in readineſs upon any preſſing occaſion, | 
and the —— is ſecurity for the capital. And by this means 
the republic is miſtreſs of this ſum of money without paying | 
any intereſt for it; and that too without prejudicing the free- 
dom of commerce. mi 
BA/NKER, a perſon who negociates and traffics in money, who 


receives and admits money from place to place, by commil- | 


ſion or correſpondents, or by means of bills or letters of ex- 


ange. 


In Italy the employment of a Banker is not eſteemed dero- | 


gatory to nobility, and is commonly practiſed by the young- 
er ſons of the beſt families, which ſupports both the dignity of 
the perſon and profeſſion. The moneyed E got 
the name of Bankers in thereign of king Charles II. as appears by 


BAR 


in the wall, for water to come in and go out at, hen build. 
ings are erected in places liable to be overflowed, or to drain 
oft the water from a terras. It is alſo uſed to ſignify an ove. 
work in a building. * , 
BARBARA, in logic, is a name that is given by ſchool- 
the firſt mood of the firſt figure. of rd re A — 
in Barbata, is that whereof all the propoſitions are univerſal 
and affirmative, the middle term being the ſubject in the 6c 
propoſition, and attribute in the ſecond: as; 
Bar Every wicked man is truly miſerable 
Ba All tyrants are wicked men ; 
Ra. Therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable. 
BA*RBARISM, in grammar, an impropriety of ſpeech, or 3 
rudeneſs in language. 


BARBE, in commerce, a kind of horſe exported from Barba- 


the words of an act of parliament, anno 22, and 23, Car. 2. ry, and preatly eſteemed for his ſwiftneſs. 


The Romans had two kind of Bankers, though their office was 


much more extenſive than that of the Bankers among us, being | 


public officers, in whom were united the functions of a broker, 


agent, Banker, and notary, managing the exchange, taking in | 


money, aſſiſting in Paying and ſelling, and drawing the writ- 
ings neceſſary on all theſe occaſions. Dif, Trevoux. Jacob's 
Law Dit. 
BA/NKRUPT, fo called becauſe, when the bank or ſtock is brok- 
en or exhauſted, the owner is ſaid to be a Bankrupt ; this word 
Bankrupt is, according to ſome, derived from the French 


Banqueroute, which ſignifies a — or failing in the world. | 


Banque, in French, is as much as menſa in Latin, that is, table, 


and route is the ſame as veſtigium, a trace: This term is faid | 
to be _— taken from the Roman menſarii, which were 


ſet in public places ; and when a tradeſman flipped away with 
an intention to deceive his creditors, he left only ſome veſtigia, 
or ſigns of his table, or ſhop behind. Anciently, when a man 
failed, they broke his bank or table that he uſed in markets, fairs, 
&c. to advertiſe to the public, that the owner of it was, no 
longer in a condition to continue his buſineſs; thence bancus 
ruptus, Bankrupt. A Bankrupt with us ſignifies generally ei- 


ther a man or woman, that liveth by ws 4, Tags ſelling, and 
„hiding in un- 


hath gotten other men's goods in their han 
known places, or in their own houſe, in order to deceive and de- 
fraud their creditors. Facob's and Cowes Law Diet. 

BANNERE T, an ancient order of knights, or feudal lords, who, 
poſſeſſing ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſals to battle, under 
their own flag, when ſummoned thereto by the king. 

BANQUE/TTE, in fortification, is a kind of little foot-bank, 
or elevation of earth, in form of a ſtep, running along at the 
foot of the inſide of the parapet, on which the muſquetcers 
ſtand to diſcover the counterſcarp, or to fire on the enemy in 
the moat, &c. 

Theſe Banquettes are generally a foot and a half high, and 
almoſt thee feet broad. | 

BA/PTISM *, a ſacrament whereby a perſon is admitted into 
the Chriſtian church. 

The word is derived from the Greek reise, to dip, or waſh. 
On the firſt plantation of the goſpel, there was no obligation 
to obſerve any ſtated times of Baptiſm, becauſe the apoſtles 
made no law about it. They themſelves baptized at any time, 
and left this circumſtance to the prudence of their ſucceſſors ; 
as is evident from a compariſon of the hiſtory of the acts of 
the apoſtles with the ſubſequent hiſtory of the church, 

BAR, in herzldry, one of the honourable members of a coat of 
arms, which is divided into two equal parts: it crofles the eſ- 
cutcheon, like the feſs, but contains only the fifth part of the 
held. | 

Bar, in law, ſignifies a peremptory exception againſt a de- 

mand or complaint. 

Bans, in mulic, are lines drawn perpendicular through the lines 
of a piece of muſic, between two of which is included a cer- 

| tain quantity, or meaſure of time, which varies as the time is 
either common or triple. 

BARS, in horſemanſhip, ſignify the ridges or upper part of the 
gums, between the tuſhes and grinders of a horſe, 

BA RACK, a hut, or little lodge for foldiers in a camp. 
Formerly, thoſc for the horſe were called Baracks, and thoſe 
for the foot huts ; but, at preſent, the word Barack is uſed for 
both indifferently. They are built uſually when the ſoldiers 
have no tents, or when an army lies Jong in a place when the 
weather is bad; becauſe they keep out cold and wet much bet. 
ter than tents. 

BARALIVPTON, a term in logic, which is given by ſchool- 
men to the firſt indirect mood of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms. 
A ſyllogiſm in Baralipton, is a ſyllogiſm whereof the two firſt 
propoſitions are genera], and the third particular ; the middle 

being the ſubject of the firſt, and the attribute of the ſecond : as, 

Ba Every evil ought to be feared ; 

Ra Every violent paſſion is an evil; 

LirTox. Therefore ſomething that ought to be feared, is a 
viclent paſſion, Dt1@. Trevoiæ. 


in the walls of a caſtle, &c. to fire upon the enemy. 
BARBACAN, allo ſignifies an outwork to defend the gates of 
any caſtle or fortreſs. 
BaRbacar, in architecture, ſignifies a canal, or opening left. 


BARDS, Bardi, ancient poets among the Gauls and Britons 
who deſcribed and ſung in verſe the brave actions of the great 
men of their nation, with a defign to paint and recommend 
virtue, and even ſometimes to put an end to differences he. 
tween armies at the point of engagement. 

The Bards differed from the Druids, in that the latter were 
prieſts, and the former only poets and writers. Larry, Bo- 
din, and Paſquier will, indeed, have the Bards to have been 
prieſts, as well philoſophers ; and Cluverius, orators too. 
Strabo divides the ſect of philoſophers among the Gauls ard 
Britons into three claſſes, viz, the Druids, Bards, and Evates 
the Bards, he adds, were ſingets and poets; the Evates, the 
prieſts and natural philoſophers ; and the Druids, moral and 
natural. Hornius, however, reduces them to two ſects, viz, 
Bards and Druids ; others to one, viz. the genera! name of 
Druids, Cluverius aſſerts, there was alſo Bards among the 
ancient Germans. Dif. Trevoux, © 

BARGE, a kind of ſtate or pleafure-boat, chiefly uſed on fi- 
vers, &c. which lead to great cities. 

There are various kinds of barges, and, according to the va- 
riety of their uſes and ſtructures they acquire various names. 

As a royal Barge, a ſhip's Barge, a ſand Barge, &c. 

'BARGE Courſe, with bricklayers, a term uſed for part of the 
tiling which projects over without the principal rafters, in all 
o of buildings, where there is either a gable, or a kirken- 

ead. | 

BARK, the exterior part of trees. 

The bark may be divided into the outward ſkin, or cuticle; 
and the inner or cortical ſubſtance. 

The outward ſkin, or cuticle, ſeems to derive its origin from 
the inner or cortical ſubſtance, and to be nothing more than 
the old bark dried and fhrivelled up, being ſupplanted yearly 
dy a new one, after the ſame manner as a ſnake caſts her 

in. 

It is compoſed of little bladders, or veſicles horizontally placed, 
ſo as to form a ring; among which are alſo intermixed, more 
or leſs, ſeveral parallel woody fibres, or ſap veſſels. 

The inner ſubſtance conſiſts, - 1. Of ſeveral enfoldments ot 
woody fibres, interwoven in the manner of a net, and wrap- 
ping over each other like the coats of an onion, 2. Of a great 
many little bladders, or veſicles, ſometimes of an oval, and 
ſometimes an angular figure, which fill up the ſpaces be- 
tween the ſaid fibres; and are placed, as it were, in lines 
horizontally towards the wood. 

And, 3. Of its own peculiar veſſels, which contain the pro- 
per and ſpecific juice of the plant. ; 
The woody fibres are certain tubular bodies, hollow for the 
reception of their proper fluids ; and are compoſed of a great 
many ſmaller concave fibres, diſpoſed -in a quadrangular fi- 
gure, and communicating one with another. Theſe veſſel 
do not run in right-lines or parallels; but, for the moſt part, 
are gathered together, as it were, in little bundles ; _ 
when extended, or ſeparated from each other, form a kind o 
net, or reticular coat, with which they embrace the woos. 
Dr. Grew calls them the lymphatic ducts, from their contain” 
ing an aqueous, limpid, and almoſt inſipid fluid. 5 
The bladders, or veſicles, which are full of liquor they rece"'* 
from the woody fibres, are, for the moſt part, placed f 
zontally in right-lines, which run from the cuticle tow” 
the wood, and are called, by Dr. Grew, the parenchyma c 
the bark, as being analogous to the parenc Ar 
of animals. Into theſe tranſverſe veſicles, the aſcending ms 
which may be called the chyle of the tree, is depoſited ; * 
having remained for ſome time, and beingintimately m 
the former juice, it is at length exalted into the nature che 
aliment, and from thence diſtributed to the other parte o., 

; f this kind of fluid n 
plant. And as there is great plenty of ti be bark 
theſe little bladders, or veſicles, it is no wonder, that t "hun 
of a tree ſhould ſupply the fire with a ſtronger and more 
bant puts _— ar 4 NOU «ph 

eſuit's BARK. See . 2 ; 

enphe” in gardening, a diſtemper incor » 2 
It is cured by ſlitting the Bark in a perpendicular %; d. com- 

BA RNACLE, in natural hiſtory, a bird of che gooſe kind, 
mon in the weſtern iſles of Scotland. 
Strange ſtories have been told, and too rea 


* 


nk ; ed, con- 
dily bellen * 


hy ma in the bowels 


cerning 


ne this fowl; as, that we grow upon trees by the ſea- 

Gde, in ſhells, out of which the : 
degree of maturity, make their paſſage, and drop into the wa- 
Others have ſuppoſed them to be produted from rotten 
d that has floated long in the ſea, or from certain fruits fal- 
ling into the water, contrary to the preſent philoſophy, which 
. es equivocal generation. Others again have aſcribed 
their origin to a kind of ſea-ſhells adhering to old planks and 
ms of ſhips, which are thence called conche anatiferæ ; 
but theſe ſhells, in reality, contain an animal of their own ſpe- 
cies, as well as the — muſcle, or other ſhell-fiſh. The 
wth is, that the Barnacle is not a marine animal or fiſh, as 
ſome have imagined, but a real gooſe, and oviparous, like o- 

ther fowls. 


BARO'METER *, a machine for meaſuring the weight of the 


atmoſphere, and finding its variation. 

* The word is compounded of gaęs., weight, and ur, to meaſure. 
The weight of the air is manifeſt from reaſon and various expe- 
riments. The principles are affected by the power of the earth's 
attraction, and muſt therefore all gravitate or tend towards its 
center, which is what conſtitutes weight in them, and all other 
bodies. The experiments to ſhew the weight of the air are nu- 
merous, which we ſhew on the air-pump, among which one is 
abſolute and very exact, by weighing it in a balance, in the ſame 
manner as all other heavy bodies are weighed, — 

As the air is a heterogeneous fluid, it will vary in its weight 
according to its different component parts, and, alſo, according 
to its different altitudes, which it mult have as an elaſtic and 
fluctuating fluid. Since few bodies are lighter than water, and 
that water is moſt eaſily rarified into vapour, it follows, that 
the atmoſphere filled with aqueous particles will be lighteſt, as 
we generally find it is in moiſt rainy weather; and alſo, that it 
— oftener be in this light, than in a heavier ſtate: and that 
inſtrument which ſhews the variation of the air's gravity, or its 
different weight at different times, is called a Barometer, of 
which there are various kinds; but we ſhall firſt give an ac- 
count of the moſt ſimple ſtructure or form of theſe inſtruments, 
which is as follows : : 

A glaſs tube, hermetically ſealed at one end, is to be filled 
with quickſilver, well defecated and purged of its air: the fin- 
ger being then placed on the open end in immediate contact 
with the mercury, fo as not the leaſt particle of air is admitted, 
the tube i3 inverted and carefully immerſed with the finger, on 
the open end, in a baſon of the ſame prepared mercury; then 
upon removing the finger, the mercury in the baſon will join 
that in the tube ; and the ſaid column of mercury in the tube 
will be ſeen immediately to ſubſide, or ſink down to a certain 
pitch of altitude, if the tube be above 31 inches long, as it 
ought to be. 

Let AB (plate X. fig. 7.) be ſuch a tube of 34 inches length, 
and of an inch in diameter (as it A to be for this purpoſe) 
hermetically ſealed at A, and open at B; let CD be the baſon 
of mercury in which the tube is immerſed inverted, the ſurface of 
the mercury in the baſon EF, and in the tube G H. Now it 
is eaſy to underſtand, that if all this could be performed in va- 
cuo, as ſoon as the tube was inverted, all the mercury would 
deſcend intothe baſon, becauſe as a heavy body it mult tend to- 
wards the center of the earth, till it meets with ſuch an obſtacle, 
as the baſon, to obſtruct its motion and ſupport it. I ſay, all 
this would happen in vacuo, unleſs we can ſuppoſe any power 
in the tube ſufficient to ſuſtain the column of mercury; now 
there can be no ſuch power but that of coheſion, which indeed, 
in tubes of a ſmall bore, has been found able to ſuſtain it ; but 
in ſo large a bore, as we ſuppoſe this tube to have, that power 
5 by far too ſmall to ſupport ſo heavy a column, which muſt 
therefore of courſe ſink into the baſon, and fo ſtand upon the 


ſame level in the baſon, and in the tube. 


But fince the mercury does not totally ſubſide when this expe- 


riment is made in the air, the column which remains in the 
tube muſt owe its ſuſpenſion to the air as its cauſe, ſince nothing 
within nor without the tube can be ſuppoſed, with any ſhew of 
reaſon, to produce ſuch an effect, beſides itſelf. Now, allow- 
ing the air to be a gravitating fluid, it muſt * neceſſarily cauſe 
fach an effect, as the ſuſpenſion of mercury in the tube; for 
rs gravity a force of preſſure muſt be produced on all the 
ſurtace of mercury in the baſon, which is contiguous to 
„ and on every part equally. Now ſince the mercury in 
tne baſon is in æquilibrio with that in the tube, it is plain the 
weight of the mercury in the tube, and the weight of the air 
don every circular area of the ſurface of the mercury in the ba- 
a, equal to the orifice in the tube, muſt be equal; for elſe 
ey could not balance each other, as we find they do: the co- 
umn of mercury therefore is ſuſtained by the counter-preflure 
b : my of air ofthe fame baſe, and whole altitude is cqual 
end of the atmoſphere. 

dat the weight of the columns of air and mercury, we have 
MW been ſpeaking of, are perfecily equal to cach other, will 
de larther evident, if we conſider, that upon ſuppoſition the 
oy —_ were thoroughly purged irom air, when it ſubſides 
0 Wes it mutt leave a vacuum in all that part of the tube 
mos S and fo there. i nothing to act upon its upper ſurface 
5 ria dez it will therefore always fink or riſe to ſuch an al- 
1 che various gravity of the air requires, and of which 
therefore an adequate expreſſion or mecfure, 25 its nature 
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imports. This invention was owing to that happy Italian ge- 
nius Torricelli, a diſciple of the famous Galileo. And hence 
it is very often called the Torricellian tube, and the Torricellian 
experiment, &c. 

Since, as we have ſhewn, this ſuſpended column of mercury 
exactly indicates the mm of the air at all times, it has em- 
ployed the attention of all mankind, who very ſenſibly find 
themſelves afteted with the different ſtate of the air ; but more 
eſpecially has it merited the conſideration of philoſophers who 
havetaken all opportunities to explore, by this means, the two 
extremes of the air's gravity, viz. when it is leaſt and preateſt of 
all, by obſerving the leaſt and greateſt altitude of this mercuri- 
al column, which by long experience we find to be very nearly 
between 28 and 31 inches, it being very rarely leſs or more than 
thoſe heights ; whence 294 inches is fixed upon as the mean 
altitude, expreſſive of the mean gravity of the air, which there- 
fore may be repreſented by B H; and let the greateſt altitude be 
BI, and the leaſt B K, called the ſcale of variation. 

Now as there is a ſpace of 3 inches in the perpendicular tube 
for the mercury to riſe and fall in, and ſince fluids will always 
have the ſame altitude in a tube of any form or inclination ; ar- 
tilts have contrived methods to increaſe the motion of the mer- 
cury, b _—_ move over a larger ſpace ; and thus have in- 

erentforms of Barometers, the principal where- 

of we ſhall here deſcribe. That which, next to the upright one, 
is in moſt eſteem, is called the diagonal Barometer, and is that 
repreſented in fig. 8. where ABC is a tube ſealed at C, im- 
merſed in mercury at A; this tube is perpendicular from A 
to B, where the ſcale of variation begins; from thence it is bent 
into BC, making an acute angle F BC. This part B C pro- 
ceeds to the higheſt limit in the ſcale of variation, viz. IC; 
and conſequently, while the mercury riſes from K to I in the 
common Barometer, it will move in this from B to C, and ſo 
the ſcale will, by this means, be enlarged in the proportion of 
BCtFB=lK, i. e. of the diagonal to the leaſt ſide of a 
parallelogram. 

The fault which this form is ſubject to is this, that as the quick- 
ſilver is a very heavy body, and ſupported on the part B C, like 
a body on an inclined plane, it — have a great degree of fric- 
tion, which is the more ſo, as the part B C js more oblique ; 
and, conſequently, the very ſmall and nice variation of the air's 
prefſure cannot be fo well ſhewn in this form, where the mo- 
tion is not abſolutely free; and it very often happens, from the 
inclination of the part B C, that the quickſilver divides into ſe- 
veral parts, and fo requires the trouble of filling the tube again too 
frequently. This form is the invention of Sir Samuel Moreland. 
Another form of the Barometer, for enlarging the ſcale of vari- 
ation, was contrived by M. Caſſini, and afterwards com- 
pleted by M. John Bernouilli. It conſiſts of a tube AC DF 
(fg. 9 ſealed on the upper end A, and bent to a right angle 
at D, whence it has the name of the horizontal — 
Barometer. 

The mercury ſtands in both legs from E to B; the ſcale of va- 
riation from A to C is here made of a larger part, and then it 
is evident, in moving 3 inches from A to C, it will move thro” 
ſo many times 3 inches in the ſmall leg D F, as the bore of D 
F is leſs than the bore of AC, whence the motion cf the mer- 
cury at E mult be extremely ſenſible ; but the inconvenience 
here too is, that the mercury is very apt to break off in the leg 
E, as alſo to run out at the end F; beſides that, here alſo is a 
great degree of friction, and not my that, but the part DF 
being of a very ſmall bore, the attraction of coheſion will a lit- 
tle impede the free motion of the mercury therein, 
The next ſort of Barometer that we ſhall deſcribe, is called the 
pendent Barometer ; becauſe, being a ſingle tube only, it is hung 
up by a ſtring at the end A (Vg. 10.) This tube is a little taper- 
ing or conical, the end A being a little leſs than B; it is ſealed 
at A, and filled with mercury from A to F = 31 inches; then, 
when the tube is inverted, the mercury, if the gravity of the 
air be not greateſt, will fink down in the tube, and abide in 
that part C D, which will admit its length or altitude C D to 
be the ſame with that in the common Barometer. Thus, by 
reaſon of the conical bore of the tube, as the air grows lighter, 
the mercury will deſcend, till, when it is lighteſt of all, the 
mercury will ſtand from the lower part of tube B to E, ſo that 
BE = 28 inches. Conſequently, the mercury will, in ſuch a 
tube, move from A to E 32 inches, if the tube be 5 feet or 
60 inches long, and ſo the ſcale A E is here abòve ten times 

reater than in the common Barometer. "The fault of this 
1 is, that the tube being of a very ſmall bore, the at- 
traction of coheſion will be very conſiderable, and prove an impe- 
diment to that freedom of motion, which is neceſſary to ſhew a 
very ſmall variation of the air's weight; for which reaſon, when 
you ſhake the tube a little, the mercury will not feitle again 
where it was, or have the ſame altitude as before; beſides, 
that by its weight it is very apt to break off in the lower part, 
and fall- out of the tube. We owe this invention to M. A- 
montons, who firſt publiſhed it in A. D. 1695. 


I//heel BAROMETER, fo called from its ſtructure, which 1s ea- 


ſily underſtood from the figure; where A B DG (fg. 11.) 
repreſents the quickſilver in a glaſs tube, having a large round 
head or ba!l at top, and turned up at bottom to F ; upon the 
ſurface of the mercury in the received leg, there is placed an 
iron ball G with a ſtring going over apulley C D, and is bal- 

D d | lanced 
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lanced by another weight H, hanging freely in the air. 

As the ſurface of the mercury at AB is very large, and that at 
G very ſmall, the motion of the quickſilver, and conſequent- 
ly of the ball G, will at bottom be very conſiderable ; but, 
as the weight G moves up and down, it turns the pulley C D, 
and that a hand or index K. L, by the diviſions of a large gradu- 
ated circle MN OP; by which means the minuteſt variations 
of the air are plainly ſhewn, if the inſtrument be ſo very accurate- 
ly made that the friction of the ſeveral parts be inconſiderable. 
This is one of the many curious inventions of Dr. Hooke. 
Theſe are the principal contrivances hitherto invented for en- 
larging the ſcale of variation in ſimple mercurial Barometers. 
There are other inventions of compound Barometers, viz. ſuch 
as are made of mercury and water, or other liquors for that 
purpoſe ; but they are ſo difficult to make, ſo faulty when 
made, and ſo troubleſome to uſe, that it is not worth while to 
deſcribe them. However, that the reader may have an idea of 
one of the beſt ſort, I ſhall here give him that which owes its 


invention to the reverend Mr. Rowning, together with his | 


demonſtration of its theory. 

ABC (fg. 12.) is a compound tube ſealed at A, and o- 
pen at C, empty from A to D, filled with mercury from 
thence to B, and from thence to E with water ; let G, B, H, 
be in an horizontal line, then it is plain from the nature of the 
ſyphon, that all the compound fluid contained in the part be- 
tween H and G muſt ever be in zquilibrio with itſelf, be the 
weight of the air what it will, becauſe the preſſure at H and G 
— always be equal. 

Whence it is evident that the column of mercury DH is in 
æquilibrio with the column of water G E, and a column of 
air of the ſame baſe conjointly, and will therefore vary with 
the ſum of the variations of each of theſe ; all which now 


muſt be computed. 


The variation of the weight of the air which we will call V, is 
meaſured by the ſpace which the mercury moves inthe common 
Barometer in a given time. Let x be the ſpace which the water 
at E moves throꝰ in the ſame time, and let the diameter of the tube 


A F be to that of the tube FC as D to 1; then will the ſpace 


moved thro* at B be as 555 and therefore G E, the diffe- 
rence of the legs E K and K B, will vary in its weight by 
* + 5 — alſo, ſince the ſpace moved through by the mercury 


at B and Dis 5 5 Ä the difference D H will vary its 


weight by = But this variation of weight is equal to both 


the former, and ſince x+—— is an altitude of water, if we 


put m to 1 as the ſpecific gravity of mercury to water, we ſhall 


k. 
«Tz 


have m: 1::x+ 5. —— = the altitude of the 


mercury of the ſame weight; conſequently 5 V + 


V D* m 


3 


* 
NT 
4 which equation, when reduced, gives x = 
[4 


which gives this analogy; as æ: V::mD*: 2m — D*— 1, and 


ſo is the ſcale of variation in this to that in the common Baro- 
meter. 

Hence if m = 14, and D = I; we have «: V:: 14: 26:: 
7:13; which ſhews that, when the tubes A F and F C are of 
an equal bore, the variation of this is leſs than that of the com- 
mon Barometer, in the ratio of 7 to 13. If 2 D*—1=0, 
or 2 m— 1=D, then D=y/ 2 m— 1 = 5, 2 ; whence it ap- 
pears that when the diameter of A I is to that of F C as 5, 2 
to 1, the variation x will be infinite in reſpect to that in the 
common Barometer, 

If D 5, thenx:V::175: 1; which ſhews how very large 
the ſcale of variation in this Barometer may be made in 
compariſon of the common one. 

But I believe ſuch a ſtructure as this will afford more plea- 
ſure in ſpeculation, than in practice ; and, when all is done, 
the Barometer of the common form, as it is moſt ſimple, ſo 
it will be found the moſt eaſy and accurate of all others. 


The learned Mr. Caſwell of Oxford has invented a very ac- 
curate Barometer, which is as follows: 


ABCD (fg. z.) repreſents a bucket of water, in which is 


placed the baroſcope x r ez yo 51m, which conſiſts of a hol- 
low body x gm, and a tube e z y e, made of braſs, tin, glaſs, 
&c. The bottom of the tube = y has a lead weight to ſink it, ſo 
that the top of the body may juſt ſwim even with the ſurface 
of the water, by the addition of ſome grain weights. As the in- 
ſtrument is put into the water, with the mouth downwards, the 
water aſcends into the tube to the height of y 4] there is added 
on the top a ſmall concave cylinder, or pipe, to ſuſtain the in- 
{trument from finking to the bottom, when the air becomes 
heavier; md is a wire, and s, d e, are two threads, oblique 
to the ſurface of the water; of theſe threads there may be le- 
veral; and as the water juſt touches the top or crown of the 
nfirument, when the altitude of the mercury is leaſt in the 
common Barometer, fo, as the air increaſes in weight, the in- 


BAR 


ſtrument ſinks in the water, and a ſmall bubble is formed on tie 
thread, which continually aſcends and deſcends through, all the 
length of the thread. From a calculation on the theory it ap- 
peals, that this Barometer is above 1200 times more exact 
than the common Barometer. See the whole calculaiicy in 
the profeſſor's own words in the Phil. Tranſat. 
We have already hinted that the common Barometer, after al 
is the beſt inſtrument to meaſure the air's gravity : which. 
that it may do to the greateſt perfeCtion, the tollowing thin 
are neceſſary. (1.) That the tube be at leaſt of ; of an — 
bore; 3 of an inch is a good ſize. (2.) The tube ought t, 
be new, clean, and dry within when filled; in order to this 
the tube ſhould be hermetically ſealed at both ends at the glass. 
houſe when made; one end of which may be cut off with 3 
file, when you intend to uſe it. (3.) The diameter of the 
ciſtern that holds the mercury, in which the tube is immerſeg 
ſhould be as large as conveniently may be, that the mercu;; 
therein may have nearly at all times the ſame altitude, other. 
wiſe the index will not be true. (4.) The mercury muſt be ver 
pure and free from any mixture of tin, lead, or other metal. 
(S.] It ought to be purged from air entirely, as it may be by 
boiling it, and filling the tube with it, while boiling hot nearly, 
(6.) The tube muſt be heated hot when filled, to avoid break. 
ing by the boiling mercury. (7.) It ſhould be rubbed very 
hard, to excite the electric virtue, which will expel the parti. 
cles of air from the ſurface within. (8.) There ought to bea no- 
nius (as it is called) applied to the index of the graduated plate 
to meaſure more accurately the riſe and fall of the mercury, , 
Frem what has been ſaid we may eaſily ſee the excellent uſe cf 
the Barometer in meaſuring the heights of places, as mountains, 
towers, &c. For fince (as we have ſhewn under ATMOs. 
PHERE) the ſpecific gravity of air (ſuch as is near the earth's 
ſurface) is to that of mercury as 1 to 12040, it is plain 12040 
inches of air in height will balance one inch height of mercury; 
conſequently, 1204 inches, or 100 feet, anſwer to g of an inch 
of mercury. Therefore, if a good Barometer be carried to the 
top of a mountain, or other high places, the mercury will ſub- 
ſide near 4's of an inch for every 100 feet of perpendicular aſ- 
cent, and ſo will be a proper index of the whole height aſcended, 
But ſince mercury is not 14 times heavier thar water, 
the number 12040 is ſomewhat too large, and there- 
fore a leſs height than 100 feet will anſwer to 19 of an inch 
deſcent of mercury in the Barometer; and what that is will 
be ſhewn from the experiments made by Dr. Nettleton very 
exactly, as in the table below. 


Altitude of . 


— — 
EEE Height, Bottom. Top. Difference. for . 
Tower of Halifax—102—29,78—29,66—0,12 — — 85. 


Coal-mine — 140—29,48—29,32—0,16 — — 8). 
Another ditto 236—29, 50=-29,23—0,27 — — 87. 
A ſmall hill 312—29, 81—29, 45—0, 36 80. 


Halifax hill —— 507 30, o- 29, 45 —0, 55 —— 91 
Having the height, to which the mercury will ſtand at any 
one elevation, it is eaſy to find at what height it will ſtand at 
any other propoſed. For fince the denſity of the air decreaſes 
in a geometrical ratio, as the altitudes increaſe in an arithme- 
tical one, the latter will be as the logarithms of the former 
reciprocally : But the weight of the air is as the denſity, and 
the height of the mercury in the Barometer is as the weight, 
therefore the elevations are as the logarithms of the height ofthe 
mercury riciprocally ; and conſequently if we take 30 inches 
for the ſtandard altitude, and 85 feet for the altitude requiliteto 
make it fall v of an inch; then by ſaying as the logarithm ot 
— is to 85, ſo is the logarithm of — to the elevation which 
will make it fall]; an inch, and ſo for any other. 
BA/RON, is a degree of nobility next to a viſcount. 
Anciently thoſe Barons only were accounted peers of the realm, 
that held of the king per integram Baroniam, which conſiſted 
of 18 knights fees, and one third part, each knight's fee being 
20 l. The Barons and lords of parliament are peers of the 
realm, and enjoy all the privileges thereof. They are ont 
girt with a ſword, at their creation, nor had they any _ 
nets, till the reign of king Charles II, who gave them 2 cicle 
of gold, with ſix pearls ſet cloſe to the rim. 8 
BARONS of the exchequer, are judges, and four in number, has 2 
the adminiſtration of juſtice committed to them in cas 0 
between the king and his ſubjects, relating to the my 
revenue, and affairs of the exchequer. — They are © - : 
Barons, becauſe formerly that office was executed by Bare 
of the realm. : 
BaRONS of the Cinque: ports, are members of the houſe of con 
mons elected by the five ports, two for each port. 4 5 
BARON, is alſo uſed for the huſband with relation to the wu; 
which two, in law, are called Baron & feme. _ 
BA/RONETS, a dignity or degree of honour next _ 
Baron, and above a knight, having precedence of oO . * 
except thoſe of the garter, or knights who are priv) oy "= 
lors or knights Banneret, made under the king's eee _ 
They are conſtituted in the room of the ancient va on . 
between the barons of England and the order of wh = Yer 
was erected anno 9 Jac. I, and the grant made by 


patent 


| 
; 
| 
; 


BAS 


tent under the great ſeal of England ; they ſeem, however, 
p de more ancient, becauſe mentioned in a ſtatute of Richard 
ll [t is hereditary to them, and the heirs male of their bodies 
nu fully begotten, for ever. 


The reaſon for creating this degree was partly martial; for, tho' 


themſelves were not enjoined perſonal ſervice in the wars, yet | 


each Baronet was to maintain 30 foot ſoldiers, for three years 
ia Ireland, after the rate of three-pence per day, for the defence 
of that kingdom, and chiefly to ſecure the plantation of Ulſter ; 
or to pay into the exchequer 1095 I, which with fees com- 
monly ariſe to twelve hundred pounds. ; 


BARON V, the lordſhip or fee of a Baron. 


Sir William Temple obſerves that Baronies were originally 
the larger ſhares of the land of conquered countries, which the 
northern invaders, as the Goths, &c. uſed to divide among 
their generals and chief commanders, 
BA/ROSCOPE ®*; the ſame as BARO METER, which ſee. 
* The word is derived from gas-, weight, and oxomiw, to obſerve. 
BARR ATOR, in law, ſignifies a common wrangler, or one 
whoendeavours to ſtir upquarrels and law-ſuits, either in court 
or country. k s N 
BYRRATRY, in commerce, imports diſſenſions, quarrels, 
&c, among the officers and ſeamen of a merchant-ſhip. 


BARREL, a caſk, or veſſel of a cylindrical form, for holding 


iquids. 
1 of wine, or vinegar, is 31 gallons, of ale 32 gal- 
ons, and of beer 36 gallons. 

Bak xEL, is alſo uſed for a certain quantity or weight of ſeve- 
ral merchandiſes, which is various as the commodities are dif- 
ferent. 


BaRREL of the car, in anatomy, a pretty large cavity behind the | 


tympanum, about four or five lines deep, and five or fix broad. 
It is lined with a fine membrane, on which are ſeveral veins 
and arteries. 

BARRICA/DE, or BarRICADO, in military affairs, a kind of 
retrenchment or defence, made in haſte, conſiſting of barrels, 
&c, filled with earth, carts, trees, palliſades, &c, to defend an 
army from the ſhot and aſſaults of the enemy. 

Barricades are generally made of ſtakes or piles ſhod with 
iron, and croſſed at the top with battoons, and erected in paſ- 
ſages or breaches. 

RYRRIER, a kind of fence compoſed of large ſtakes, about 
four or five feet high, placed at the diſtance of eight or ten 
feet from each other, having tranſoms or over-thwart rafters, 
to defend any paſlage, poſt, gate, &c. 

BYRRISTER, a perſon properly qualified and impowered to 
plead and defend, in courts of juſtice, the cauſes of clients. 
BYRRULET), in heraldry, a fourth part of the bar, or half of 

the cloſet. 

BA/RRY, when an eſcutcheon is divided barways into an even 
number of partitions, and copiſts of two or more tinCtures 
interchangeably diſpoſed, it nt be expreſſed in blazon by the 
word Barry, and the number of pieces ſpecified. But, if the 
diviſions be odd, then the field muſt be firſt named, and the 
number of bars expreſled. 

BA'RRY-BE/NDY, is when an eſcutcheon is divided evenly, 
both bar and bendways. Guzllim. 

BA/RIERING, in commerce, the exchanging of one commo- 
city for another. 

| he only difficulty in this way of dealing lies in the due pro- 
portioning the commodities to be exchanged, ſo that neither 
party ſuſtain loſs. —The following example will ſufficiently 
explain the method of proportioning the commodities. 

Two merchants A. and B. barter ; A. would exchange 5 C. 
3 quarters 14 |. of pepper, worth 3 l. 10s. per C. with B. 
tur cotton worth 10 d. per pound; how much cotton muſt B. 
ewe A. for his pepper? | 
ln order to ſolve this4ueſtion, and all others of the ſame na- 
ture, we muſt firſt find, by proportion, the true value of that 
commodity whoſe quantity is given; which, in the preſent 
£2, 12 pepper: And then hnd how much of the other com- 
my will amount to that ſum, at the rate propoſed. 

, to find the value of the pepper, ſay 

eis to 3l. 10 8. ſo is 5 C. 3 quarters 14 Jb. to 20 l. 115. 
3%. the true value of the pepper. 

then it is eaſy to conceive that A. ought to have as much 
eo1ton at 10 d. per pound, as will amount to 201. 115. and 
nich will be found by the following proportion. 
rod. is to 115. ſo is 20 l. 118. 3 d. to 4 C. 1 quarter 17 
And ſo much cotton muſt B. give A. for his 5 C. 3 

ters 14 th. of pepper. 

"HY LIED, in natural hiſtory, a rough ſtone, of the colour, 
ae the hardneſs of iron, which renders it difficult to 

e Cut. ; 


1 , 1 
. Basis (from ga, to go) the ſupport of any thing, or 
, = Whereon it ſtands. 


7 4 lum, in architecture, is that part between the ſhaft 


and the node hal : phaſe: 

3 pedeſtal, if there be any pedeſtal; or, if there be none, 
ten tha Mae ; . 

en the {aait and the plinth, or zocle. See plate IV. fig. 
2 10. ils, 125 13. 

be Bf 


po ſed to be the foot of the column, or, as ſome 


that to a column, that a ſhoe is to a man. 


BAsE of a triangle. 


The members or ornaments whereof a Baſe is compoſed, are 
ſuppoſed by others to have been originally deſigned to repre- 
ſent the iron circles with which the feet of trees and poſts were 


3 which ſupported the houſes of the ancients, in order to 
rengthen them. 


The Baſe is different in the different orders. 

The Tuſcan Baſe, is the moſt ſimple of all the orders, conſiſt- 
ing, according to ſome, only of a ſingle tore, beſides the plinth 
See fig. 9. and c d, fig. 17. 

The Doric Baſe, has an aſtragal more than the Tuſcan, al- 
3 _ was introduced by the moderns. See fig. 10. and 
eg. fig. 18. 

The Ionic Baſe, has a large tore over two ſlender ſcotia's, ſepa- 
rated by two aſtragals: But there are no Baſes at all in the 
moſt ancient monuments of this order, which architects are 
at a Joſs to account for. See fig. 11. 


The Corinthian Baſe, has two tores, two ſcotia's, and two a- 
ſtragals. See fig 12. 


Hoy Compoſite Baſe, has an aſtragal leſs than the Corinthian, 

ee fig. 13. 

The Attic Baſe, is ſo denominated, becauſe it was firſt uſed 
by the ancients. It has two tores and a ſcotia, and is v 
proper for Tonic and Compoſite columns. Build. Dict. 

BASE, in fortification, is the exterior ſide of the polygon, or that 
imaginary line ſuppoſed to be drawn from the flanked angle of 
a baſtion to that which is oppoſite to it. 

Any one fide of a triangle may be called 

the Baſe; but that which is parallel to the horizon, is uſually, 
and indeed moſt properly, called the Baſe, 

BASE 4 any ſolid figure, is that whereon it ſtands. 

Bas E Line, in perſpective, is the common ſection of the picture 
and the geometrical plane. 


N ring of a cannon, is the great ring next behind the touch- 
Ole. 


Dijtint BASE in optics. See FO/CUS. 
BASE Tenure, in law, is the holding by villanage, or any cuſto- 
mary ſervice. 


* W, among the Turks, a governor of a province, city, 

c. 

BA“ SIL, the ſloping edge of a chiſſel, or plane. 

BASILA'RE Os. See SPHAENOVDES. 

BASVLICA, in ancient architecture, a large hall, with portico's, 
iſles, &c. where the kings themſelves adminiſtered juſtice. But 
the name at preſent is ſomewhat differently applied, being given 
to churches and temples, as alſo to certain halls in princes 
courts, where the people hold their aſſemblies, and the mer- 
chants meet and converſe together. 

BASsILIcA, or BASILICUSs, in anatomy, a vein of the arm, ari- 
{ing from the axillary branch. See VEINS. 

BASILICA, a collection of the Roman laws, tranſlated into Greek 
by the command of the emperors Baſil and Leo. 

BASULICON, in pharmacy, an ointment compoſed of roſin, 
Burgundy pitch, turpentine, and oil. It is much uſed as an in- 
carnative. 

BASVLICUS, or cor Leonis, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the conſtellation Leo. Its longitude is 25% 317 

20% of Leo, and latitude c“. 200. 38”. N. according to Mr. 

Flamſteed's catalogue. 

BASIOGLO/>SUM (from g, foundation, and worn, the 


tongue) a pair of muſcles which depreſs the tongue. They ariſe 
fleſhy from the baſis of the os hyoides. 
BA'SIS. See BASE. 


BASS, in muſic, the loweſt of all the parts, and ſerves as a 
foundation to the others. 


Thorough BAss, is that which is continued thro' a muſical com- 
polition from the beginning to the end, without intermiſſion. 


BA/SSO relievo, a piece of ſculpture, the figures whereof do not 


project far, or ſtand out from the ground in their full propor- 
tion. 
M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Baſſo relievo's : in the 
firſt the front figures appear 'almoſt with the full relievo's, in 
the ſecond they ſtand out more than one half, and in the third 
much leſs, as in coins, vaſes, &c, Build. Di. 

BASSOOY/N, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, uſed as 
a baſs in a concert of hautboys, &c. 

BASS- VIOL, a muſical inſtrument of the ſame form with that 
of a violin, but much larger, 


BASTARD, a natural child, or one born of a woman not mar- 
ried. | 
By the laws of England, a Baſtard cannot inherit land as 
heir to his father, nor can any perſon inherit land as heir to 
him; but one that is heir of his body. Litt. Se. 401. Ba- 
ſtard is terminus a quo, he is the firſt of his family, for he hath 
no relation of which the law takes any notice; but this muſt 
be underſtood of civil purpoſes, there being a relation as to 
moral purpoſes, for he cannot marry his own mother, or Ba» 
ſtard lifter, &. 3 Salk. 66, 67. It a woman be with child by 
a man who afterwards marries her, and then the child is born, 
this child-is no Baſtard ; but if a man has iſſue by a woman 
before marriage, and are afterwards married, the firſt iſſue is 
a Baſtard by our law, but legitimate by the civil law. 2. Int. 
56. It a man marries a woman grolly big with child by an 


other, 
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other, and within three ds after ſhe is delivered, in our law, 


between the parapet of the lower and the foot of the higher 


the iſſue is no Baſtard, Danv. Abr. 729 ; and where a child is | Regular Bas Ox, is that which has its true proportion of face, 


born a day after marriage, between parties of full age, if there 
be no apparent impoſſibility that the huſband ſhould be the fa- 
ther of it, the child is not a Baftard. 1 Bill. Ar. 358. By 
the law of the land, a perſon cannot be a Baſtard, who 1s 
born after eſpouſals, unleſs it be by a ſpecial matter. If a wo- 
man elope from her huſband, and he be within the four ſeas, 


flanks, and gorges. - _ | 

Deformed BAST10N, is when the irregularity. of the line, , 

angles renders the Baſtion deformed, or out of ſhape, a5 — 
it wants one of its demi-gorges, &c. 

BA/STON, in law, one of the wardens of the fleet, who 
tends the king's courts with a red ſtaff. 0 


her iſſue ſhall not be a Baſtard by our laws; tho' by the ſpe- BA TCHELOR, or Bachelor, in a college - ſenſe, is a perſon 


cial laws it ſhall : and if the wife continues in adultery, and 

__ hath iſſue, this is a Baſtard in our law, 1 123 30. | 

BA'STION, a huge maſs of earth uſually faced with ſods, 
ſometimes with brick, rarely with ſtone, ſtanding out from a 
rampart, whereof it is a principal part: This is what in the 
ancient forfification was called a bulwark. 

A Baſtion conſiſts of two faces and two flanks. The faces 
are the lines BC and CD (plate X. fig. 18.) including the 
angle of the Baſtion. The flanks are the lines BA, 8 D. 
The union of the two faces makes the utmoſt or ſaliant an- 
gle, called alſo the angle of the Baſtion, The union of the 
two faces to the two flanks makes the ſide-angles, called the 
ſhoulders or epaules. And the union of the two other ends of 
the flanks to the two curtains, the angles of the flanks. 
The foundation of the Baſtion is that great rule in fortifica- 
tion, viz. that every part of the works muſt be ſeen and de- 
fended from ſome other part ; mere angles therefore are not 
ſufficient, but flanks and faces are indiſpenſably requiſite. 
If the Baſtions EFG and HC K conſiſted of two faces 
alone, the angles G and H could not be defended from the 
lines FG or I H. But if the Baſtion confifts of flanks and 
faces, as ABCSD, all the points may be defended from 
the flanks, there being none, v. g. in the face B C, but what 
may be defended from the oppoſite flank EL; nor any in the 
courtine A E, but may be defended from the adjacent flanks 
BAandEL; nor any in one flank BA, but may be de- 
fended from the other E L. For the proportions of the 
faces are not to be leſs than 24 Rhineland perches, nor more 
than 30. The flanks are better as they are longer, provid- 
ed they ſtand at the ſame angle of the line of defence. 
Hence the flanks muſt ſtand at right angles to the line of 
defence, Indeed, in the ancient fortification, the flank is 
made perpendicular to the courtine, ſo as to have the angle 
out of the enemy's eye ; but this is now provided for, by 
finking the lower part of the flank two or three perches, as 
the line A 8, nearer the axis of the Baſtion C H: which 
part, if ſunk, is better, if made concave than rectangular; 
and if double, with a ditch between, than if ſingle. The 
diſpoſition of the flanks makes the principal part of forti- 
fication *tis on that which the defence principally depends, 
and which hath introduced the various forms and manners 
of fortifying. If the angle of the Baſtion be leſs than 60 de- 
grees, it will be too ſmall to give room for guns; and beſides, 
ſo acute as to be eaſily beaten down by the enemy's guns: 
To which may be added, that it will either render the line 
of defence too long, or the flanks too ſhort ; it muſt there- 
fore be more than 60 degrees, but whether or no it ſhould 
be a right angle, or ſome intermediate angle, between 60 
and go, or even whether or no it ſhould exceed a right 
angle, is ſtill diſputed. Hence it follows, that a triangle can 
never be fortified, in regard either fome or all of the angles 
will be either 60 degrees, or leſs than 60. 

Solid BASTIONS are thoſe that are fitted up entirely, and have 
the earth equal to the height of the rampart, without any 
void ſpace towards the center. 

Yaid and hollow BasT1oNs, are thoſe that have a rampart or 
parapet ranging only round about their flanks and faces, ſo 
that a void ſpace is left towards the center ; and the ground 
is there ſo low, that, if a rampart be taken, no retrench- 
ment can be made in the center, but what will lie under 
the fire of the beſieged. | 

A flat BasT1on, is a Baſtion built in the middle of a cour- 
tine, when it is too long to be defended by the Baſtion at 
its extremes. 

A cut BASTION, is that which has a re-entering angle at the 
point; fometimes alſo called Baſtion with a tenaille; uſed 
when, without ſuch a contrivance, the angle would be too 
acute, We likewiſe give the term cut Baſtion to ſuch a one 
as is cut off from the place of ſome ditch, &c. ſome modern 
engineers having found the art of fortifying by pieces detach- 
ed from the reſt. Theſe are alfo called ravelins. 

Compoſed BAST1ON, is when two ſides of the interior polygon 

are very unequal, which make the gorges alſo unequal. 
A deformed or irregular Baſtion, is that which wants one of 
its demi-gorges, one fide of the interior polygon being too 
ſhort. See GORGE. 

A demi Bas ri, hath but one face and flank. To fortify the 
angle of a place that is too acute, they cut the point, and 
place two demi Baſtions, which make a tenaille, or a re-en- 
tering angle. Their chief uſe is before a horn-work, or 
crown-work. . 

Double Bas rio x, is that which on the plane of the great Baſ- 
tion hath another Baſtion built higher, leaving 12 or 18 feet 


poſſeſſed of the baccalaureate, which is the firſt degree 
the arts and ſciences. At Oxford, before a perſon can be intitle 
to the degree of Batchelor of arts, he muſt have ſtudieg then 
four years; three years more to become maſter of art; . and 
ſeven more to commence Batchelor of divinity, At Om. 
bridge the degrees are uſually taken much the ſame 23 at 
Oxford, excepting in law and phyſic, in either of which th. 
Batchelor's degree may be taken in fix years. In Franc. 
the degree of a Batchelor of divinity is taken in their un. 
verſity in five years ſtudy, viz. two of philqſophy, and thres 
of divinity. Th 2 | 

Knights BATCHELORs, were anciently ſo;called, as being the 
loweſt order of knights, or inferior to bannerets, Thus allo 
may the Batchelors in arts, or divinity, &c. be called lyy 
knights, or ſervitors in arts. 

BATH, a ſufficient quantity of water collected in ſome con- 
venient receptacle, for perſons to waſh themſelves in, 
In all ages, Baths have been uſed with a view to clean. 
neſs and decency ; and probably by this means their meli. 
cinal virtues were firſt diſcovered. 
Baths are properly enough diſtinguiſhed into hot and cd; 
and both theſe differ extremely, according to the different 
degrees of heat and coldneſs, and according to the various 

. Contents of the waters made uſe of. 
Baths again are univerſal, that is, ſuch as the whole body 
is immerſed in; or particular, that is, ſuch as are applied 
to ſome particular part. 
It is well known that heat relaxes, and that cold, on the 
contrary, contracts and braces the bodies it is applied to. 
This muft neceffarily render warm Baths yery different from 
thoſe which are cold in their effects. 

Hot Barhs, called by the ancients Therme, produce the moſt 
ſalutary effects in a great number of diſeaſes. 
The chief hot Baths in our country, are thoſe at Bath near Wel 
in Somerſetſhire, and thoſe at Buxton and Mattock in Derby- 
ng ; the latter, however, are rather warm, or tepid, than 

Ot. | 

In the city of Bath are four hot Baths : one triangular cal- 
led the croſs Bath, from a croſs which formerly ſtood in the 
middle of it ; the heat of which is more gentle than the 0- 
thers, becauſe it has fewer ſprings. The ſecond is the hot 
Bath, which was formerly much hotter than the reſt, but it 
was not then fo large as at preſent. The other two are the 
king and queen's baths, divided only by a wall; the laſt hay- 
ing no ſpring, but receiving its water from the king's bach. 
The learned have been divided, and much perplexed, a- 
bout the heat of Bath-waters. I have always endeavoured 
to account to myſelf for- it, from the common experiment 
of mixing filings of ſteel and powder of ſulphur, working 
them into a paſte with water, and putting them into a cel- 
lar, under a cock, dropping water flowly and regularly ; the 
paſte will ferment to ſuch a degree, that the water running 
from it ſhall be of the fame heat and virtue with the Bath- 
waters, though not ſo pleaſant, nor ſo well fitted to hu- 
man bodies. This is a common experiment, and theſe are 
the only natural bodies known, which, meeting together, 
will produce heat in water, without artificial fires. Tour- 
nefort ſays, „It is certain, that filings of iron, ſteeped in 
« common water, will grow conſiderably warm, and muc 
« more ſq in ſea-water : And, if you mingle therewith ſome 
&« ſulphur powdered, you will ſee the mixture really burn. 
Sir Iſaac Newton in his laſt edition of his Optics, p. 35+» 
ſays, ** That even the groſs body of ſulphur powdored, an 
« with an equal weight of iron filings, and a little ” 
% made into a paſte, acts upon the iron; and in hve or 1 
© hours grows too hot to be touched, and emits a flame. 
That the heat of the Bath-waters is owing to a prinep®* 
within themſelves, is evident, from their retaining it longer 
than any other water heated to the ſame degree will, 62-9 
fore there can be no neceſſity of having recourſe to vuicai 
no's, or ſubterraneous fires, to account for this —_—_— 
There are no burning mountains in this our __ 
mate; and 'tis pretty hard to conceive how fires ſhoul . . 
burned fo long under ground without a vent, or any - 5 
remarkable ſign. The ſulphur in Bath-waters is _ * 
the ſenſes, ſwimming in large cluſters on the tops of the 1 
mixed with earth and ſome mineral ſubſtances, wherew 


the guides commonly gild filver ; and is found an _ 
remedy in ſcurvies, leproſies, ringworms, and 7 A . 
neſſes of the ſkin. The ſteel is manifeſted by the bluith |! 


infuſton 
ture given to the water from the pump, by an infu | 


nut-gall. : „ ze to be had 
0 9 . * 2 1 to a 
It is true this tincture is not ſo deep, nor is from 
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ter, in any ſhort time after it comes hot from 
une, thereby to manifeſt any great quantity of ſtcel 
ia the compoſition, ſuch as can have the full proportion to 
th experiment now mentioned. But, to ſet this in a clearer 
if Ht let us put together theſe conſiderations : Firſt, That, 
. diſtillation of Bath-water, there remains little in the 
eke of the glaſs but the common calx, or ſea · ſalt, that 
dong in the diſtillation of ſpring- water, if we except 
* is forced he violence of th 
ſme ſand or earth, that is forced up by the violence e 
mo; wherefore the Bath-waters, not being impregnated 
Les any quantity of a faline mixture, can retain nothing 
"their own proper ſubſtance, but the lighteſt parts of the 
feel and ſulphur. Secondly, That this water is as fully 
:mpregnated with ſulphur, as it can bear, And that there 
" be a greater proportion of ſteel in Bath- water than is 
_ eſted to the ſenſes, or diſcovered by any experiment 
— made, is evident from its healing effects, which no 
tnown medicine but ſteel can bring about, or account for. 
None but thoſe who have ſeen it, can believe the wonderful 
efficacy it has in moſt chronical caſes. What but ſteel, in a 
few weeks, can make the blood, from a white bluiſh or 
tallow hue, reſiſting the knife, like glew, ſwimming in its ſe- 
rum, like an iſland amidft the ocean, look all of a piece, of a 
ſcarlet colour, and a due proportion between its nouriſhing 
and its watery parts? Nothing but ſteel can make a pale 
aſh-coloured countenance, hollow and deep eyes, no appetite, 
lietle ſtrength, and leſs fleep, eat and drink, and ſleep, look 
and fleek like the beſt health. Thouſands of ſuch in- 
ſances may be ſeen every ſeaſon at theſe healthful ſprings. 
Thirdly, The effect of ſulphur, in bridling the ſenſible ap- 
rances and operations of moſt active medicines, is very 
well known. Inſtances of which in natural bodies are an- 
timony and native cinnabar z in artificial ones, /Athiops mi- 
neral, and cinnabar of antimony ;z in all which the mercury 
is ſo bridled up by the ſulphur, that none of their ſenſible 
operations and appearances are felt, while they produce the 
moſt wonderful changes on animal bodies. 
Since the Bath-waters derive their heat from a principle 
within themſelves $ ſince no natural body but ſulphur and 
iron can produce ſuch a degree of heat, as is in them ; ſince 
nothing gut ſteel can produce thoſe wonderful cures on hu- 
man bodies, which Bath-waters do; fince ſulphur will block 
up and bridle the ſenſible appearances and effects of the moſt 
ative bodies, and yet not deſtroy their healthful and medi- 
cinal virtues ; it is plain that Bath-waters muſt owe their 
heat to a mixture of ſteely and ſulphureous particles, and 
their healthful effects to a greater proportion of ſteel, than 
is ſenſible, or eaſily diſcoverable by any experiment hitherto 
made, joined to a light ſulphur, whoſe virtues and efficacies 
in all chronical caſes we have already ſhewn. The moun- 
tains which ſurround the place, which every body now 
knows to be but the neſts of minerals, and the receptacles 
of the waters, which feed the ſprings (which mountains are 
continued even to the ſea) confirm this opinion. 
All hot waters ſeem chiefly to conſiſt of theſe two princi- 
ples, and to differ only as the ſulphur or ſteel predominates 
in them; where the ſulphur predominates they are hotter, 
more nauſeous, and more purgative. 
Vf the three hot 3 ee of note, the Aix la Cha- 
pelle, Bourbon, and Bath, the firſt abounds more eminently 
in ſulphur, which makes its heat, nauſeouſneſs, and purga- 
tive faculty, ſo great, that few weak ſtomachs can bear its 
kezt and nauſeouſneſs, and fewer weak conſtitutions the vio- 
lence of its purging. EY : 
The Bourbon are of a middle nature between the Aix la 
Chapelle and the Bath waters, and are leſs hot, nauſeous, and 
722tive, than the Aix la Chapelle, but more than the Bath- 
waters, The Bath partake leſs of the ſulphur, and more of 
the ſteel, than either of theſe two, and are by far the moſt 
peaſant, of a milky taſte, never purge, except they be drank 
{ther too faſt, or in too great quantities, and always mend 
the zppetite, and raiſe the ſpirits. The weakeſt hot waters 
de of but little uſe, except in the loweſt caſes, and hectic 
in conſumptive conſtitutions ; but, for medicinal uſes, the 
Wexer hot waters may be made pretty near equal to the 
wonger by evaporation, as to the ſulphureous principle; 
© tie ſtronger may be brought down to the weaker by di- 
Lon, as I have experienced, though nature be always the 
welt and moſt perfect operator; but neither the ſame pro- 
toon of ſteel, nor ſulphur, nor heat, indifferently fit all con- 
"*u10ns. Generally the ſtrength (that is, the quantity of ſteel 
i"2 ſulphur) of the ſame hot waters, is in proportion to their 
a and therefore, to fit the ſame waters to weaker conſtitu- 
as, they need only be drank proportionably cooler. Cheyne. 
z runs were, by the ancients, held in the greateſt e- 
ſteem, and the preſent age can boaſt of abundance of noble 
cures performed by them, and ſuch as were long attcmpted 
> Van by the moſt powerful medicines. 
ing will always act the part of a diuretic. And plunging 
by the head in cold water, eſpecially in ſea-water, will do 
ating the cure of melancholy, madneſs, and particularly 
occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, than any othei 
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medicine. There is tiothing mote adapted to the cure of 
frigidity, when owing to a former exceſs of venery, than the 
cold Bath. And it will alſo contribute its ſhare to the cure 


of a ſimple gonorrhœa and fluor albus. It is often ſucceſs- 


ful in a palſy ; and thoſe who uſe it much, are very little af- 
fected with the change of weather, 
Though bathing hath been uſed with adyantage in moſt caſes, 
= there is ſcarce any, but, in ſome circymſtances, it would 
prejudicial : So that, to apply it with the greateſt advan- 
tage, it will be neceſſary to enquire, what alterations are 
made by it in a human body, that we may know in what 
conditions to order it, and what not. | 
Our bodies are preſſed upon by a weight of air, when the 
mercury ſtands higheſt in the barometer, equal to 30900 
pounds troy. Now if this weight be either conſiderably in- 
creaſed or leſſened, as it is often upon the change of water, 
and the influence of the planets, it will certainly make a great 
alteration in the fluids of our bodies. But this preſſure is ne- 
ver ſo much augmented as when we bathe ourſelves: For 
water, being above 800 times heavier than air, muſt neceſſa- 
rily greatly increaſe the preſſure : And a body ſunk 35 feet 
in wate: ſuſtains double the weight it does in the air; and 
though we are near the top, and the preſſure upon our bodies 
is mightily leſſened, yet it is much greater than in open air ; 
ſo that all the conſequents of a greater preſſure will happen 
upon bathing. 
The tender fibrillæ, of which the ſkin is compoſed, being un- 
equal in ſtrength and tenſity, ſome of them will more reſiſt 
the preſſure of the water than others; from whence proceeds 
that rugoſity of the ſkin upon bathing, It is certain, that 
the ſurface of the body, and thoſe parts adjoining to it, will 
be the moſt and firſt compreſſed, and theſe at the center the 
leaſt and lateſt ; ſo that the blood will be forced in great 
1 upon the viſcera, where there is the leaſt reſiſtance. 
or this reaſon it is never ſafe for them to bathe who have 
weak or ulcerated bowels, nor can they without danger of 
life, or ſwooning at leaſt, who have a very weak pulſe, enter 
into a cold Bath. 
The fourth aphoriſm is only accounted for this way, that 
is, That cold bathing heats robuſt bodies, and refrigerates 
weak ones: for the contraction of the heart in robuſt bodies, 
being ſtrong, makes the greater conflict with the reſiſtance 
it meets with, in promoting the circulation of the blood, in 
ſuch as enter the cold Bath, whereby the blood is more bro- 
ken, and the hot particles ſet at liberty. On the contrary, 
in thoſe who are weak, the contraction of the heart is but juſt 
able to continue the blood in its circulation, which will, by rea- 
ſon of the reſiſtance it meets with, be flower than before; and 
therefore they will have a ſenſe of cold, or be refrigerated. 
One that goes into a cold Bath, if he plunge not himſelf 
over head, is ſubject to the head-ach ; the reaſon of this is 
plain from what I have obſerved before ; for, there being the 
leaſt reſiſtance to the circulating blood in the head, which is 
preſſed upon only by the weight of the air, it will run in 
ſuch plenty thither, as to diſtend the veſſels beyond their 
uſual tone, and thereby occaſion a ſenſe of pain. And why 
people are ſo chearful, briſk, and lively after bathing, is not 
only becauſe the perſpirable matter is. thrown off more plen- 
tifully (according to Sanctorius's obſervations ; that is, me- 
lancholy is overcome by a free perſpiration ; and chearful- 
nefs, without an evident cauſe, proceeds from perſpiration ſuc- 
cceding well) but alſo from a ſenſe of leſs weight upon the body. 
A perſon two foot under water, as they often are who uſe 
bathing, ſuſtains a weight of water, added to that of air, 
ſuppoſing ſtill the area of his ſkin to be equal to 15 ſquare 
feet) equal to 2280 pounds; for 2, the number of cubical 
feet of water, preſſing upon a foot ſquare of the ſkin + 76, 
the number of pounds of a cubical foot of water is = 152, 
which X 15, the ſuppoſed number of ſquare feet on the ſur- 
face of the body, is = 2280 pounds troy. 
So that the firſt and moſt obvious conſequence of 2 is, 
by a greater preſſure upon our bodies, to ſtraiten the veſſels, 
and thereby diſſolve the humours, and make them fitter to 
paſs the glands to be evacuated, as alſo to ſqueeze out any 
viſcid obſtructing matter, that ſticks to the ſides of the veſ- 
ſels, and renders the motion of the fluids of our bodies more 
free and eaſy. 
In the next place, they who enter into the Bath, have the 
quantity of their blood mightily increaſed in the brain and 
viſcera, being forced thither, where there is the leaſt reſiſt - 
ance; and the quantity of ſeparated matter in any gland be- 
ing as the quantity of blood multiplied into its celerity, at the 
reſpeRive glands, the quantity of animal ſpirits, of urine, 
of gall, ſuccus pancreatis, &c. will be mightily increaſed, 
and any impediment to the ſecretion of thoſe fiuids will pro- 
bably be removed, theſe liquors flowing with a greater ce- 
lerity. 
So * 1. If we would have the blood diſſolved; 2. Or 
any viſcid matter adhering to the ſides of the veſſels remov- 
ed; 3. Or the glands ſcoured ; 4. Or a greater quantity of 
ſpirits gencrated, and moved with greater celerity through 
the nerves; 5. Or would force the urine; 6. Or remove 
E e obſtruc- 
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obſtruAions in the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, and meſentery, if 
they be not grown too obſtinate, in which caſe it is danger- 
ous; we ought to order bathing. - 
It is for the firſt, ſecond, and third reaſons, that it cures 
the itch, leproſy, and elephantiaſis: It is for the fourth rea- 
ſon, together with. the former, that it cures the palſy, me- 
lancholy, madneſs, and the bite of a mad dog : Ir is for the 
fifth, that it helps the paſſage of gravel : For the ſixth, join- 
ed with the other, that it helps cachectic, icteric, and hydro- 
ic patients, before the diſtempers are too far advanced. 
heſe ends, which are compaſſed by a greater preſſure, ate 
more effectually obtained by whatever increaſes the weight 
of the water, or contracts the fibres of our bodies; it is the 
falt in the ſea water whereby its weight is increaſed, that 
makes it more uſeful in the cure of thoſe who are bit by a 
mad dog; and, the deeper you plunge them, the more effec- 

_ tual it will be. Vainwrigbt. 

Artificial Bars are various; ſome are made of cephalic and 
nervous powders, boiled in light and pure water. 

There are alſo artificial Baths of a more gently corroborat- 
ing nature, which are made of cephalic and nervous powders, 
boiled in light pure water, and are of very ſingular efficacy. 
For preparing Baths of this kind, we principally make uſe of 
bay leaves, the herb baum, ſouthernwood, marjoram, origa- 
num, wild thyme, roſemary, hyſſop, clary, dried mint, cat- 
mint, penny-royal, feverfew, and flowers of common camo- 
mile and roſemary ; all which put into a bag, with the ad- 
dition of ſome handfuls of common ſalt and pot- aſh, are to 
be gently boiled in the water. Waſhing the body with me- 
dicated waters of this kind, in a bathing-tub, produces very 
happy and ſalutary effects in paralytic diſorders, imbecillity, 
and weakneſs of the joints; and proves very ſerviceable to 
weak, cachectic, and cold conſtitutions; and to old men, 
who, by the violence of diſtempers, have their ſtrength im- 
paired, their nerves weakened, and the tone of the ligaments 
of their joints, in ſome meaſure, deſtroyed. They are no 
leſs remarkably beneficial in all difotders of the uterus, oc- 

caſioned by abortion, difficult births, or even labours of any 
kind: As alſo in caſes where the compages of the uterus is 
drenched with too luxuriant humidity; or where a white viſ- 
cid humour, diſcharged from the pudenda, occaſions ſteri- 
lity. They alſo wonderfully promote the obſtructed menſes ; 
and the hemorrhoids in men, when ſtopped. 

| There are alſo Baths of another kind, called vapour Baths, 
or Laconic Baths. In theſe the vapours, whether hot and dry, 
ſuch as thoſe exhaling from kindled ſpirits of wine; or hot 
and moiſt, ſuch as thoſe ariſing from herbs boiled in wine, 
or water, have immediate acceſs, either to the whole body, 
or only to ſome particular parts of it. Theſe warm exhala- 
tions are of ſingular efficacy in promoting ſweat, opening the 
ſubcutaneous ducts, ſoftening the hardened parts, relaxing ſuch 
as are tenſe and rigid, and diflolving viſcid and tenacious hu- 
mours ; and that the horn and hardeſt bones of animals may 
be ſoftened and rendered pliable, by means of the warm ſteams 
of water alone, is a fact known even to cooks. For this rea- 
ſon, vapour Baths are of ſingular ſervice in cold diſtempers, 
anaſarca's, cedematous tumours, caſes where the limbs are 
become paralytic, the lues vencrea, and ſwellings of the teſ- 
ticles : They are likewiſe very beneficial in repreſſing a pro- 
lapſus cither of the uterus or anus, and may be prepared of 
different materials, according to the nature and genius of the 
diſtemper they are intended to relieve, In that terrible ſpe- 
cies of teneſmus, which generally accompanies a dyſentery, 
the ſteams of milk, in which elder flowers have been boiled, 
afford inſtantaneous relief. Vapour Baths of this kind are alſo 
uſeful in provoking the hzmorrhoidal diſcharges, and even 
neceſſary, in this caſe, before the application of leeches ; and 
becauſe they are excellently calculated for clearing the mouths 
of the uterine veins, when blocked up with a preternatural 
mucus, they are uſed with ſucceſs in caſes where the menſes 
are either entirely obſtructed, or diſcharged in too ſmall a 
quantity. Hoffman. 

Bars, in architecture, were large pompous buildings among 
the ancients, erected for the ſake of bathing. 

Knights of the BATH, a military order in England, inſtituted, 
according to ſome, by Richard II. who ordained that there 
ſhould be no more than four ; though it is the general opi- 
nion that Henry IV. inſtituted them in 1399. Some how- 
ever will have the order of the Bath to have been on foot 
long before Henry IV, even as early as the Saxon times. 

The occaſion of this order is differently related; ſome ſay, it 
was from the cuſtom of bathing, before they received the 
golden ſpurs, which cuſtom hath ſince been gradually dropped. 
Ochers ſay, that Henry IV, being in the Bath, was told by 

2 knight, that two widows were come to demand juſtice of 
him; when, leaping out of the Bath, he cried, „“ It was 
« his duty to prefer the doing of juſtice to his ſubjects, to 
«© the pleaſure of the Bath;” in memory of which action 

the knights of the Bath were created. Camden however in- 
lifts, that this was but the reſtoration of the order, which 
was, in that prince's reign, almoſt aboliſhed. 5 
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The order of the Bath, after remaining many yeats extind 
was revived under George I. by a ſolemn creation P 
number of knights. Neat 

BA/THMIS “, a term uſed by Hippocrates and Galen, 

preſs a ſinus or cavity of a bone, which receives the 

berance of another at the joints; particularly thoſe 
articulation of the humerus and ulna. 

The term is Greek, and literally ſignifies a ſeat. 
BATTALION, in the military art, a ſmall body of ing 
ranged in order of battle. ary 

A Battalion generally contains from 5 to Boo men, a 

row drawn up fix deep, or with fix men one before — 

ther. 

BAT TEN, a name given by workmen to a ſcan 
wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and x 
inch thick ; the length is pretty conſiderable, but 
mined. Build. Dit. | 

1 the firing on a place, work, &c. with bear 
artillery. 

BA'TTERY (from the French battre, to beat) in fortificyic 
is a place raiſed on purpoſe where cannon are planted, fg, 
thence to play upon the enemy ; the platform on which the 
are fixed being made of planks that ſupport the wheels of c. 
riages, fo as to hinder the weight of the cannon from pak. 
ing them into the ground, and incline ſomewhat toward 
the parapet, to check the recoiling of the pieces. 

BATTERIES of a camp, are places to plant great guns on, 2nd 
are uſually ſurrounded with a trench and paliſadoes at th 
bottom, as alſo with a parapet on the top, having as many 
holes as there are pieces of artillery ; and with two redout; 
on the wings, or certain places of arms capable of coy 
the troops that are appointed for their defence. 

In all Batteries, the open ſpaces left to put the muzzle of 

the great guns out at, are called embrazures, and the d. 

ſtances between the embrazures, merlons. The guns ar; 

generally about 12 feet diſtant one from another, that ths 
parapet may be ſtrong, and the gunners have room to work. 

BATTERY, ſunk or buried, is when its platform is ſunk or let 
down into the ground, ſo that there muſt be trenches cut 
in the earth againſt the muzzles of the guns for them to gte 
out at, and to ſerve for embrazures. This ſort of Pattery, 
which the French call en terre, and ruinate, is general 
uſed at the firſt making of approaches, to beat donn de 
parapet of any place. | 

Croſs BATTERIES, are two Batteries which play athwart on: 
another upon the ſame thing, forming there an angle, and 
beating with more violence and deſtruction, becauſe what onz | 
bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 

BATTERY d"Enfilade, is one which ſcours or ſweeps the whole 
length of a ſtraight line. 

BATTERY en Echarp, is that which plays obliquely. 

BATTERY de Revers, or murdering battery, is one that bes 
upon the back of any place. 

Joint BATTERY, or par Comerade, is when ſeveral guns p 
at the ſame time upon one place. 

BATTEURS d'Eftrade, or ſcouts, are horſemen ſent out be- 
fore, and on the wings of an army, a mile, or two, ct 
three, to make diſcoveries z which they give aa account of 
to the general. | | 

BA'TTLE, an engagement between two armies drawn up n 
order of battle, in a country ſufficiently open for them to es- 
counter in front. 

BA'/TTLEMENTS, are notches or indentures on the top dt 
a tower, wall, parapet, &c. in form of embrazures. _ 

BA/VINS, in military affairs, are bruſh faggots, mace wi!" 
the bruſh at full length. | 

BAY, in geography, an arm of the ſea, coming up into th? 
land, and terminated in a nook. It is a kind of leſſet guy", 
bigger than a creek ; and is larger in the middle within, 
than it is at the entrance into it; which entrance is cab 
the mouth of the Bay. FD 

BA/YONET, a kind of ſhort dagger, having an hollow its 
handle to fix it on the muzzle of a muſket, ſo as not“ 
hinder its charging or firing. 1 

BAYS, in commerce, a kind of coarſe, open woollen tut;, 
having a long nap. EE 
There are large quantities of Bays exported to Spain, .. 
tugal, and Italy. DS 

BDE/LLIUM is a gum refin, in ſome degree reſembling wi 
in its external appearance, and not unfrequently brought o. : 
in no inconſiderable quantity mixed amongſt it. It - my 
with in ſingle or looſe drops or granules, not concefte Gr 
cakes or maſſes ; theſe are of a very irregular ſize; m_ 
them are as large as hazel-nuts, many leſs than a pea, and wo 
few much bigger than the firſt mentioned, but theſe oy 145 | 
they are ſeldom regularly round, often crooked, x So 
perfectly irregular ſhapes. Its colour is a duſky brov 7 
it is ſomewhat pellucid, moderately heavy, and con . 1 FA 
hard; taken into the mouth it grows ſoft and toug 1 ie. 
manner of maſtic ; its ſmell is not diſagreeable: its - 125 5 
teriſh, but not ſo much ſo as that of myrrh. It read 55 
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fire, and burns very briſkly with a white bright flame, though 
it crackles all the time; and frequently throws little fragments 
of matter to the ſurface of the flame. Te 

It is not perfectly ſoluble either in aqueous or in ſpirituous 
menſtruums: a conſiderable part of it is ſoluble in common 
water, and the remainder may be diſſolved in well recti- 
fed ſpirit of wine. We have it from Arabia: it not only 
comes to us 2 myrrh, but often among the gum ſenegal, 
which it much leſs reſembles than the former. | | 
We are very uncertain as to the tree that produces it. Pliny 
tells us its bark was black, and that it grew to the bigneſs of 


the olive-tree, and had leaves like thoſe of the oak, and fruit 
like the wild fig. Others tell us it is very like the myrrh-tree, 


but, till we know what tree it is that producesthe myrrh, we 
ſhall profit very little by this account. Thevet tells us of 
two thouſapd trees of myrrh and Bdellium which he ſaw grow- 
ing in one and the ſame foreſt, but he has given us no de- 
{cription of them. Lobel and Pena found ſeveral fragments 
of the wood of the Bdellium-tree among other things, and they 
deſcribe it to be very firm and ſolid ; its bark black, which 
agrees with Pliny's deſcription ; and add that it is full of thorns 
or prickles. It is principally uſed as an emollient. Hill. 

BEA/CONS, are fires mantained on the ſea-coaſt, to prevent 
ſhip-wrecks, and to give notice of invaſions, &c. 8 

BEAD, in architecture, is a moulding which, in the Corinthi- 
an and Roman orders, is cut and carved intoſhort imboſſments, 
which look like Beads worn in necklaces ; and ſometimes an 
aſtragal is thus carved. K 
A Bead plain is ſometimes ſet alſo upon the edge of each faſcia 
of an architrave. Its convexity is uſually about a quarter of 
a circle, and differs from a boultine, only in not being fo large. 
A Bead is often placed on the lining board of a door cafe, and 
on the upper edges of ſkirting-boards, | 

BEAR, in architecture, a ſmall fillet, left on the edge of a 
larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant. 
Build. Dia. : 

BEAM, in architecture, is a piece of timber lying a croſs it, and 

into which the feet of the principal rafters are framed. No 
building has leſs than two of theſe Beams, viz. one at each 
head; and into thoſe Beams the girders of the garret-floor are 
framed; and, if it be a timber building, into them the teazle- 
tenons of the poſts are alſo framed. 

Br A Mu, among hunters, ſignifies the main ſtem of a deer's head, 
or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops. 

Braus of a ſhip, are thoſe large pieces of timber which ſupport 
the decks. See SHIP. 

BEAM Compaſs, is an inſtrument conſiſting of a ſquare wooden 
or braſs Beam, having fliding ſockets, that carry ſteel or pencil 
points ; they are uſed for deſcribing large circles, where the 
common compaſſes are uſeleſs. 

BEAR, inaſtronomy, the name of two conſtellations in the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, called the greater and /z/ſer Bear, or Urſa 
major and minor. 

The pole ſtar is in the tail of the leſſer Bear, which is never 
diſtant from the pole of the world above two degrees. 

BEARD of a comet, the rays which the comet emits towards that 
part of the heavens to which its proper motion ſeems to direct 
it; in which the Beard of a comet is diſtinguiſhed from the 
tail, which is underſtood of the rays emitted towards that part 
from whence its motion ſeems to carry it. Harris. 

BEARER, in architecture, is a poſt, or brick-wall, trimmed up 
between the two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bear- 
ing, or prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends 
only. Build. Dit. | 

BEARING, innavigation, ſignifies the point of the compaſs that 
one place bears or lies from another. 

Braking of a piece of timber, with carpenters, the ſpace, either 
between the two fixed extremes thereof, when it has no other 
ſupport, which they call Bearing at length ; or between one 
extream and a poſt, &c. placed between the ends, to ſhorten 
its Bearing. Build. Di. | 

AIs, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes made by the fangs 
or pallets of the ſpindle of the balance, or of the pads of a 
royal pendulum. See CLock-work, 

BEA/'VER, the fur or ſkin of the Beaver, or Caſtor; uſed in 
making hats, &c. 

tis animal is common in the northern parts of America, from 
Whence the Beaver is imported by the Hudſon's-bay company. 
There are two ſorts of it, the coat Beaver, and the parchment 
Beaver ; the former has been worn ſome time by the ſavages, 
® a garment ; but the latter is as it is taken from the animal. 
ED of the carriage of a great gun, is that thick plank which 
lies ;mmediately under the piece, being as it were the body of 
the carriage, 
*D 11 gardening, a piece of made ground, enriched with dung, 
&c. for railing plants, herbs, flowers, or the like. 
ED ef fone in maſonry, a courſe or range of ſtones. 
-CHAMBER, Lords or gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, are 
perſons of the firſt rank, ten in number ; whoſe office is each 
in his turn to attend a week in the king's Bed- chamber, lying 
an a pallet Bed all night, and to wait on the king, when he eats 
in private; the rf of theſe is called graom of the ſtole. 
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BeD-MOULDING, in building, a term uſed by workmen for 


thoſe members in a cornice which are placed below the coro- 
net. 


BEE, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall inſect, famous for its induſtry, 


With reſpect to their form, the Bee is divided by two liga- 
ments into three parts or portions, the head, the breaſt, and 
the belly. The head is armed with two jaws and a trunk, the 
former of which play like two ſaws, opening and ſhutting to 
the right and left. The trunk is long and taper, and extreme- 
ly pliant and flexible, being deſtined by nature for the inſect 
to probe to the bottom of the lowers through all the impedi- 
ments of their chives and foliage, and drain them of their trea- 
ſured ſweets, But, were this trunk to be always extended it 
would prove incommodious, and be liable to be injured by a 
thouſand accidents : it is therefore of ſuch a ſtructure, that, 


after the performance of its neceſſary functions, it may be 


contracted, or rather folded up; and beſides this, it is forti- 
fed againſt all injuries by four ſtrong ſcales, two of which 
cloſely ſheathe it, and the two others, whoſe cavities and di- 
menſions are larger, encompaſs the whole, From the middle 
part or breaſt of the Bee grow the legs, which are ſix in num- 
ber : and at the extremity of the paws are two little hooks, 
diſcernible by the microſcope, which appear like ſickles with 
their points oppoſite to each other. The wings are four, two 
greater and twoſmaller. which not only ſerve to tranſport them 
through the air, but, by the noiſe they make, to give notice 
of their departure and arrival, and to animate them mutually 
to their ſeveral labours. The hairs with which the whole 
body is covered, are of ſingular uſe in retaining the ſmall duſt 
that falls from the chives of the flowers, of which the wax is 


formed, as will be obſerved hereafter. —The belly of the Ree 


conſiſts of fix rings, which ſlide over one another, and may 
therefore be lengthened or contracted at pleaſure ; and the 
inſide of this part of the body contains the inteſtines. the bag 
of honey, the bag of poiſon, and the ſting. The office of the 

inteſtines is the ſame as in ather animals. The bag of honey 
i tranſparent as cryſtal, containing the ſweet juices extracted 
from flowers, which the Bee diſcharges into the cells of the 
magazine for the ſupport of the community in winter. The 
bag of poiſon hangs at the root of the ſting, through the ca- 
vity of which, as through a pipe, the Pee ejects ſome drops 
of this venomous liquor, into the wound, and ſo renders the 
pain more exceſſive. I he mechaniſm of the ſting is admirable, 

being compoſed of two darts, incloſed within a ſheath that ta- 
pers into a ſine point, near which is an opening to let out the 

poiſon, The two darts are ejected through another aperture, 

which, being armed with ſeveral ſharp beards like thoſe of fiſh- 

hooks, are not ealily drawn back again by the Bee; and in- 

deed ſhe never diſengages them, if the wounded party happens 

to ſtart, and put her into confuſion ; but, if one can have pati- 

ence to continue calm and unmoved, ſhe clinches thoſe late- 

ral points round the ſhaft of the dart, by which means ſhe re- 

covers her weapon, and gives leſs pain to the perſon ſtung. 

The liquor which at the ſame time ſhe infuſes into the wound, 

cauſes a fermentation, attended with a ſwelling, which con-- 
tinues ſeveral days ; but that may be prevented by immediate- 

ly pulling out the ſting and enlarging the puncture, to let the 
venomous matter have room to eſcape. | 

Let us now conſider the generation, polity, and labours of 
theſe inſects, the true knowledge of which is very much owing 
to the modern invention of glaſs-hives, through which all the 
ſecrets of the community are laid open to a curious obſerver. 
Any perſon who carefully examines a hive at different ſeaſons, 
of the year, will diſtinguiſh three ſorts of Bees; of which the 
far greater number are the common working Bees, who do all 
the buſineſs of the hive, and ſeem to be neither male nor fe- 
male. The ſecond ſort, called drones, are the males, which 
are ſomewhat larger, have no ſting, nor even ſtir from the hive, 
but live upon the honey prepared by the others. The third 
ſort is a much larger and longer bodied Bee, of which there is 
often but one in a hive, at leaſt, but one in every ſwarm or 
colony of young Bees, who are from time to time detached 
from the hive in ſearch of another habitation. I his large Bee 
is what the ancients called the king, from the reſpect they al- 
ways ſaw paid to it by the other Bees ; but, being the female, 
the moderns more properly give it the title of queen or mo- 
ther of the ſwarm 

While the hive is ſufficient to contain the Bees without incon- 

venience, the ſociety live peaceably together ; but, when their 
numbers are multiplied ſo that their habitation is too ſmall, the 
young brood, quit the place of their nativity (as we have juſt 
hinted) and fly inqueſt of a new ſettlement. Ihe ſwarm that 
goes out conſiſts of the common Bees, under the conduct of 
one female or queen; or, if two queens come out of the ſame 
hive, then the body of common Bees divides into two parts, 
each following one female: both parties, however, when they 
alight out of the air, uſually ſettle near each other on a branch 


of a tree; and then thoſe Bees which form the ſmalleſt ſwarm 


go off, one by one, to the other cluſter, deſerting the queen 
they followed, who is at length murdered by her ſubjects. The 
ſwarm being thus united, and hanging down from the tree, the 
countryman, who is always vigilant on thoſe occaſions, pro- 
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vides for their accommodation a hive rubbed with balm, thyme, | 


and other odoriferous herbs, into which he gently bruſhes them 
from the branch, and carries. them to a ſtand prepared for that 
purpoſe. All this the Bees bear very patiently, and, after they 


are a little compoſed, begin to think of forming themſelves | 
convenient apartments in their new habitation. | 
When they ſet about this work, it is obſerved they divide them- | 


ſelves into four bands, one of which is deſtined to the fields to 


provide materials for the ſtructure; the ſecond works upon 
thoſe materials, and forms them into a rough ſketch of the di- 
menſions and partitions of the cells; the third examines and 
adjuſts the angles, removes the fuperfluous wax, poliſhes the 
work, and gives it its neceſſary perfection; and the fourth is 


employed in bringing proviſions to the labourers. 1 
M. Maraldi takes notice that the Bees employed in poliſhing 
the combs work longer than thoſe that build them, becauſe po- 


liſhing is not fo laborious. They begin their work at the top of | 
the hive, continuing it downwards to the bottom, and from one 
fide to another; and to make it the more ſolid they uſe a ſort | 
of tempered wax, which is pretty much like glue. The form | 
ol the cells of the honey-comb is hexagonal, which figure, be- | 

fides what is common with a ſquare and equilateral triangle, | 
has the advantage of including a greater ſpace within the ſame | 
furface. The beſt mathematicians, as Dr. Derham obferves, | 
could not have choſen a more proper figure than the Bees do | 


for ſuch a combination of apartments: circular cells indeed 
would have been the moſt capacious; but this would by no 
means have been a convenient figure, becauſe much of the 
room would have been taken up by vacancies between the 
circles. It was therefore neceſſary to make uſe of ſome of the 
rectilinear figures, amongſt which the only proper ones were 
the triangle, the ſquare, and the hexagon; and the Bees (ſays 
Pappus Alexandrinus) wifely choſe that figure which conſiſted 
of moſt angles, as ſuppoſing it moſt capacious. The ingeni- 
ous Mr. Maclaurin has ſhewn that the figure of their cells is 


the beſt poſſible, and that their proceedings could not have been 


more perſect, had they been regulated by the ſublimeſt geo- 
metry. See Phileſ. Tranſ. N“. 471. 


The expedition of the Bees in their labour is almoſt incredible; 
for, notwithſtanding the elegance and juſt proportions of the | 


work, they are ſo indefatigable, that in one day's time they will 


finiſh a honey-comb a foot long and fix inches broad, capable 


of receiving 3000 Bees. When the cells are completed, the 
queen takes poſſeſſion of thoſe ſhe likes beſt to depoſit her eggs 
in, and the reſt are left to be filled with honey. She lays one 
egg in each cell, and ſometimes more than a hundred in a day; 
but what is moſt remarkable, as fome affirm, ſhe lays thoſe 
eggs which are to produce common Bees in cells of the com- 
mon ſhape and ſize, thoſe that are to become drones or males 
in larger cells, and in two or three great cells of a circular form 
ſhe depoſits thoſe which are to be females like herſelf. Theſe 
eggs, having lain a ſhort while in the cells, are hatched into 
white maggots, and are fed with honey for ten or twelve days, 
after which the other Bees cloſe up the cells with a thin piece 
of wax; and under this covering they become gradually tranſ- 
formed into Bees, in the ſame manner as ſilk- worms are into 
butterflies. Having undergone this change, the young Bees 
pierce through their waxen doors, wipe off the humidity from 
their little wings, take their flight into the fields, rob the flow- | 
ers of their ſweets, and are perfectly acquainted with every 
neceſſary circumſtance of their future conduct. As to the 


males or drones, which are deſtined only to propagate their ſpe- 


cies, they live very comfortably for about three months after 
they are hatched ; but when that time is over, and the females 
are impregnated, the common Bees either kill them, or drive 
them from the hive, as burdenfome to the community, and not 
a drone is to be found till the next ſeaſon. 

The method in which the bees collect their wax and honey de- 
ſerves to be a little explained. At the bottom of all lowers 
there are certain glands which contain more or leſs honey, that 
is, the moſt exalted particles of the ſugary juices of the plant. 
Theſe juices the Bee ſucks up with her proboſcis or trunk above- 
mentioned, and draws it into its mouth ; and when it has thus 
taken a ſufficient quantity into its ſtomach, it returns to the hive, 
and diſcharges the honey into the common magazine. 

When the cells prepared to receive it are full, the Bees cloſe up 
ſome with wax till they have occaſion for the honey; the reſt 
they leave open, to which all the members of the ſociety reſort 
oy take their repaſt with a very inſtructive moderation. 

It is an excellent obſervation of a modern author, that the hive 
is a ſchool to which numbers of people ought to be ſent ; pru- 
dence, induſtry, benevolence, public-ſpiritedneſs, œconomy, 
neatneſs, and temperance, are all viſible among the Bees. 


Theſe little animals are actuated by a ſocial ſpirit, which forms | 


them into a body politic, intimately united, and perfectly happy. 
They all labour for the general advantage; they are all ſubmiſ- 
ſive to the laws and regulations of the community; having no 
particular intereſt, no diſtinction but thoſe which nature or the 
neceſſities of their young have introduced amongſt them. We 
never ſee them diatisftes with their condition, or inclinable to 
abandon the hive in diſguſt, to find themſelves ſlaves or neceſſi- 
tous. On the contrary, they think themſelves in perfect free- 
dom, and perfect affluence ; and ſuch indeed is their real con- 
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dition. They ate free, becauſe only depend on 

they are happy, becauſe the — brn þ- their vera en; 

inevitably produces abundance, which contributes to the 7. * 

of each individual. Let us compare human focieties mw 
and they will appear alt r monſtrous. Neceſſity mh 

| fon, and philoſophy have eſtabliſhed them for che wag 

mendable purpoſes of mutual aid and benefits : But a - 


—— 


ſelfiſhneſs deſtroys all; and one half of mankind, to bad oy 

ſelves with ſuperfluities, leave the other deſtitute of co, 
neceſſaries. * 
Wax is compoſed of the farina, or duſt, formed on the 20 
of flowers. "This the Bees collect, and with their fore * * 
Jaws, roll up into little balls, which they convey, one l 
time, to the feet of their middle legs, and from Men, wh 
| middle joint of their hind legs, where there is a ſmall cay; lk 
a ſpoon, to receive the burden. When thoſe Bees who are, : 
ployed in collecting the wax return to the hive, they are iſt 
by their companions in diſcharging their load, who by little aud 
| little pick off the wax from their legs, and convey it ty , 
| Common treaſure, With this they build their combs, obſery; ; 
| a wonderful frugality, not the leaſt grain of it being wat. 
neglected. * 
Conſidering the advantages ariſing from the labours of Bee; A 
it not ſtrange that our country-people are not more ſollicitous;- 
bout the preſervation and increaſe of theſe animals ? It is — 
| oy would multiply prodigiouſly with proper managemert; 
and we might, upon a moderate computation, have five thouſand 
| times as much wax and honey produced in this kingdom as we 
have at preſent. But inftead of taking due care to keep them 
warm in winter, and to ſupply them with a ſufficient quantity 
of food, we ſuffer vaſt 36 4 to periſh annually; and #1 
greater numbers we deſtroy, with the loſs of an immenſe furure 
progeny, by ſmothering whole ſwarms in the hive, in order t, 
obtain the honey. Our neighbours the French and Dutch have 
found out a method to prevent this deſtruction; and it is ſurpriſ- 
ing that no more notice has been taken of what Sir Georre 
heler relates concerning the management of Bees in Greece 
| Which certainly deſerves the conſideration of our farmers, 5 
ſuch a practice, or ſomething of the like nature, would evident. 
ly tend to their very great emolument. 
e Greek bee-hives (that traveller informs us) are made di 
willows or ofiers, and ſhaped like our common daſt-baſkets, 
being wider at the top than at bottom, and plaiſtered with clay 
both within and without. Acroſs the top of the hive they l 
| broad flat ſticks, covering them with clay and ſtraw to fow 
them from the weather. To theſe ſticks the Bees faſten their 
combs, fo that they may be taken out whole, one by one, with 
the pore eafe imaginable. In March or April, to prevent 
the Bees from ſwarming and flying away, they ſeparate with 2 
knife the ſticks to which the combs are faſtened, taking out 
thoſe on each fide, and placing them in the ſame order in mo- 
ther hive, till they are equally divided. Then having furniſhed 
each hive with more ſticks, and covered them over as before, 
they ſet the new hive in the place of the old one, removing that 
to a neighbouring ſtand. This is done in the middle of the day, 
when the greateſt part of the Bees are abroad ; who, at their 
return home, divide themſelves without much difficulty, ſome 
taking to the new, and others to the old habitation. In Auguſt 
they take out the honey after the ſame manner, that is, ſepa- 
rating the ſticks on each ſide, and taking away the combs, til} 
they have left only fuch a quantity in the middle, as they judze 
ſufficient for the ſupport of the Bees in winter; bruſhing ch 
on the combs into the hive again, and covering it afreth with 
ſticks and plaiſter. This is alſo done in the day-time, when 
molt of the Bees are abſent from the hive, and are therefore leaſt 
diſturbed themſelves, and give their plunderers the leaſt diltut- 
bance. By this means the Bees, being not deſtroyed, as is thc 
cuſtom in England when we take the honey, increaſe and mul- 
tiply prodigiouſly, and make their maſters ample amends for the 
little honey they leave them to feed upon in the winter. Beſides, 
the ſmoke of > & ſulphur ufed to deſtroy the Bees diminiſhes the 
fragrance of the wax, and cannot communicate any good fla- 
vour to the honey. 

BEECH Oil, an oil extracted from the maſte, or fruit of the becch- 
tree, by expreſſion. 

BEER, a well known drink, prepared from malt and hof, 
and rendered vinous by fermentation. 


| * The word is Saxon, formed from the German bier, of the I An 
bibs, to drink. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Beers, which differ from each other 
according to their conſiſtence; for ſome are heavy, thick, an 
muddy, others clear and fine. Secondly, according to their Cor 
lour ; for you will find thoſe which are pale, amber, aud ; 
moſt red. Thirdly, according to taſte ; for ſome are ſu rette 
penetrating, ſome bitter and tharp, and others almoſt as Pe: 
gent as muſtard. Laſtly, they differ alſo according Ap 
| age; for new Beer hath a very different taſte from that 7 
ſtale. Theſe various differences proceed from the way of A 
ing them, from the different countries or climates, _— 
water that is uſed, from the time ſpent about them, an 

the ingredients made ufe of, and the proportions of hom. 6: 
That Beer is reckoned the beſt which is clear and of 2 f th Uy 
lour, of a pungent and agreeable taſte ; that ſparkles gre 
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DS GLERBEG, among the Turks, is a governor of one of the 


inces of the Empire. 
_—_— gives each of theſe Beglerbegs three enſigns, which 


led yougs, for a note of their royalty. The 
22 ſerilkelion ſeveral ſangiacs, or particular govern- 


Behen. 
| ny them both from the Levant, and they ſeem to be pro- 


duced in many parts of the Eaſt ; but no where in ſuch plenty 
as about the foot of mount Lebanon, 


The ſame virtues are attributed to both kinds of Behen, but | 


hite is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs them in the greateſt degree; they 
wer to be great cordials and reſtoratives, and to be good in 
nervous complaints. * | 
BELA'Y, a fea term, which ſignifies the ſame as fa/?en. 
Thus, they ſay belay the fail, ſheet, &c. that is, faſten it. 


BELIE F, in a general and natural ſenſe ſignihes a perſuaſion, or 


ſtrong t of the mind to any propoſition; but in a more 
reſtrained and technical ſenſe, it imports that kind of aſſent 
which is founded on the authority or teſtimony of ſome perſons 
atteſting the truth of any matter propoſed. 
Belief is generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and human; not 
with regard to the propoſition believed, but with regard to the 
teſtimony on which we believe them. When God reveals wy 
thing to us, this gives us the teſtimony of divine Belief, whic 
may in one word be better called faith. But what man only 
acquaints us with, produces a human faith in us; the latter, be- 
ing built upon the word of man, ariſes but to moral certainty ; 
but the former, being founded on the word of God, ariſes to an 
abſolute and infallible affurance, fo far as we underſtand the 
meaning of this word ; this is called ſupernatural certainty. 
Matt“ Logic. ; 

BELE/MNITES, in natural hiſtory, the thunder-ſtone. 
It is a round oblong ſtone, ending in an obtuſe point, ſometimes 
of a white, ſometimes of a gold, and ſometimes of a dark co- 
lour. Some of theſe ſtones are ſolid, others hollow, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by lines drawn from the axis to the circumference. 
The Germans ſay, that this ſtone is good againſt the night- 
mare, and the ſtone in the kidnies. Geoffroy. 

BELEMNOVDES, in anatomy, a name for the proceſſus ſty- 
loides. The proceſs alſo, at the lower part of the ulna, from 
which ſome ligaments ariſe, which connect this bone to the wriſt, 
is called by this name. 

BELL, a popular machine generally ranked among the muſical 
inſtruments of percuſſion. | 
The ſound of a Bell conſiſts of a vibratory motion of its parts, 
much like that of a muſical chord. And the ſtroke of the clapper 
muſt neceſſarily change the figure of the Bell, and render it o- 
val ; but the metal having a great degree of elaſticity, that part 
will return back again, which the ſtroke forced to recede fartheſt 
from the center, and even ſomething nearer the center than be- 
fore, So that the two points which before were the extremes 
of the longeſt diameter, become thoſe of the ſhorteſt. And 
thus the external ſurface of the Bell undergoes alternate changes 
ef figure, and by that means gives that tremulous motion to the 
air in which ſound conſiſts, 
M. Perrault aſſerts, that the ſound of the ſame Bell is a com- 
pound of the ſound of the ſeveral parts of it ; ſo that where the 
parts are homogeneous, and the dimenſions of the figure uni- 
form, there is ſuch a perfect mixture of all theſe ſounds, as con- 
ſtitutes one uniform, ſmooth, even ſound, and the contrary 
circumſtances produce harſhneſs. 
To confirm this, he obſerves the different tune of the Bell, ac- 
cording to the part of it that is ſtruck, and yet ſtrike it where 
zou will there is a motion of all the parts. 

e therefore conſiders Bells as compoſed of an infinite number 

of rings, which have different tones according to their different 
dimenſions, as chords of different lengths have; which, when 
truck, the vibrations of the parts immediately ſtruck determine 
the tone; being ſupported by a ſufficient number of conſonant 
tones in other parts. 
It has been found by experience, that Bells are heard further, 
it placed on plains, than on hills, and ſtill farther in vallies than 
on plains ; the reaſon of which may be eaſily comprehended, by 
Contidering, that the higher the ſonorous body is, the medium 
5 the rarer, and conſequently receives the leſs impulſe, and the 
vehicle is the leſs proper to convey it to a diſtance, 

he Bell-founders diſtinguiſh two ſorts of proportions, viz. the 
imple, and the relative. The {imple proportions are thoſe 
Wich ought to be betweenthe ſeveral parts of a Bell, and which 
©*pcrience has ſhewed to be neceſlary towards rendering it 

weetly ſonorous. The relative proportions are thoſe which 
Eltabliſh a requiſite relation between one Bell and another, fo 
15 combined ſounds may effect a certain determined har- 
The parts of a Bell are, (1.) The ſounding bow, or the inferior 
cle which terminates it, growing thinner and thinner. 2. 
1 — brim which is alſo called the paunch or belly, ſome call 
x the pinch, It is the part of the Bell on which the clapper 

vo ſtrike, and which is kept thicker than thg reſt on tlus ac- 


| 
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count. 3. The third place, viz. the outward ſinking of the 
middle of the Bell, or rather the point under which it grows 
wider and wider to the brim. 4. The waiſt or furniture, viz. 
the part of the Bell, which grows always wider and thicker 
by a upply of metal, which is larger and larger quite to the 
brim. 5. The upper vaſe or that part of the Bell which riſes a- 
bove the waiſt. 6. The pallet or crown which is the cover of 
the Bell, and ſupports the ſtaple of the clapper within. 7. The 
crown, which are branches of metal uniting with the cannons, 
bent, and hollowed through to receive the iron keys, by means 
of which the Bell is hung up to the beam which is at once its 
ſupport and counterpoiſe, when it is rung out, 

The founder begins by taking the thickneſs of the brim of the 
Bell to be caſt, or the thickneſs of the brim of the largeſt Bell, 
when he is to make many agree together with different notes, 
This brim is the fundamental —— of the whole work. Lo 
meaſure the ſaid thickneſſes he uſes compaſſes with bent legs, 
and carries this meaſure upon a rule, divided into feet, inches, 
and lines. Such is for inſtance the meaſure N A (plate XIV. 
Ag. 1.) the brim E G is the ſame meaſure as N A, which is di- 
vided into three thirds. Each third is called a body. They 
give a body of thickneſs, that is, one third of N A, or one third 
of brim to the crown LH R. They likewiſe give a body or third 
of brim to the cannons. L, which is a cap or addition where- 
with to ſtrengthen the crown as far as H. This cap ſerves 
in large Bells to give more ſolidity to the rings than the thick- 
neſs of only one body would do. The cap does not reach as far 
as R, nor cover the whole crown by one body and a half round. 
This part may be ſtrengthened according to other proportions, 
which I ſhall preſently mention. The thickneſs of the Bell 
from the crown H R to the waiſt F D is uniform, and but 
one body : And then it grows bigger and bigger quite to the 
brim G E. The found bow GEA is a triangle, whoſe baſis 
GA is the diagonal of the ſquare, which the fide EG mul- 
tiplied by itſelf, or by its equal E A, would form; all theſe lines, 
quite to the brim GE, are portions of a circle, the center of 
which is found by fixing the diameter and 4 of the Ball. 
Vanoccio, in his pyrotechnia, written in the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, has ſpoken very confuſedly of theſe meaſures. 
A hundred years after him, father Merſenne, who was a 
better geometer and a better harmoniſt than him, has left us a 
ſurer method, and more rational proportions. The diameter 
of the crown ought to be, according to him, ſeven brims and 
an half; that of the inferior opening fifteen brims ; and there 
ought to be twelve at the height from A quite to R, where the 
crown begins. In order to have the ſeveral degrees of thickneſs 
and curvature, you muſt, upon the line of altitude A R, divid- 
ed into twelve brims, draw two perpendicular lines, viz. G E, 
at the diſtance of one brim, and FD, at the height of ſix. 
(3 E, being taken upon the meaſure E A, ſhall be the greateſt 
thickneſs, appointed to receive the blows of the clapper. F D 
ſhall be the waiſt. In order to have the point D, you muſt 
take the length of one brim and an half upon the perpendicular 
drawn as far as 6, which is the middle of the line R A. 

The founder, having now ſome fixed points, will 2 find the 
centers of the curves which form the pendants of the Bell. He 
opens his compaſſes of the meaſure of thirty brims or parts AN, 
and, fixing one of the legs upon R, he draws with the other a 
portion of a circle without. Then, fixing his compaſſes in D, 
and drawing another arch that cuts the foregoing; the point of 
interſection is the center of the curvature RD. Then he draws 


the center nearer, by the diſtance of one body or third of the 


brim, drawing, as before, two arches from the points H and 
F, and from the interſection draws the inward curve H F. 
From F and G his compaſſes, opened to twelve brims, will 
likewiſe procure him the curve F G ; and the ſame, being open- 
ed only to ſeven brims, will from the points D and E give him 
the curve D E to form the furniture. | 

The rule of the thickneſs, is a ſtick of what length you pleaſe, 
which we have made one half foot long, with four faces or 
ſides, repreſented by the unfolding ADF B fg. 3. 


To direct all the meaſures of a Bell, you muſt fix the diameter 


of them. The diameter is proportioned to the thickneſs of the 
brim, and the thickneſs to the required weight of the Bell, We 
ſhall, therefore, begin by the rule of the thickneſs or brim. 
Experience has taught us, that, in order to employ with ſucceſs 
five and twenty pounds of metal in the making of a Bell, itmay 
be made of the thickneſs of ſeven lines marked K A in the face 
A: But it may be made leſs; and this firſt thickneſs of the 
ſmalleſt Bell will rule all the following; as the whole octave 
may be ruled by the thickneſs of the biggeſt Bell. The firſt 
thickneſs in the face D anſwers to the weight 30 x33, and will 
ſerve for the ſecond Bell. The firſt thickneſs in the face F 
anſwers to the weight 4.3 4 and is for the third Bell. Ihe firſt 
thickneſs in the face 5 anſwers to the weight 59%, and will 
ſerve for the fourth Bell, which, by this means, will be one third 
thicker than the ſmalleſt K A. For the fifth Bell you muſt 
come again to the firſt face of the brochette or flick A, and 
theſe going upwards take the ſecond thickneſs, which anſwers 
to the weight 844, and which is by one half more conſiderable 
than K A. The ſame order mult be followed for the next 
Bells, and, if they are above eight in number, you begin again 
by the third thickneſs of the face A of the brochette. You form 
a proportion, in order to find out the thickneſs ſuitable to the 

intended 
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intended weight, propertionally td any weight of the brochètte, 
and the thickneſs correſponding to it. 40 
Suppoſing that the meaſure K A gives the brim of a Bell of 
twenty pounds. The brim of the Bell next to it muſt be thick - 
er by an eighth part to make a tone major below it : And, if it 
makes the tone minor, the brim muſt be larger by a ninth part, 
becauſe the ratio of the firſt tone is as nine to eight, and that 
of the ſecond as ten tonine. If you have a mind to make a third 
Bell, being the third major below, the brim of this muſt be a 
quarter thicker than that of the firſt Bell. The fourth Bell, 
making the fourth below, ſhall have its brim thicker by one 
pu part. The fifth Bell, 7 the fifth, ſhall have its 
rim one half thicker. If any firſt Bell is two lines thick, the 
fifth ſhall be three; and ſo of the others, according to the ra- 
tio's of each tone or interval from one Bell to the other : But, if 
you have a mind to know the weights, you muſt treble the ratio 
of the tones, which rule the brims or thickneſſes. For inſtance, 
to know the weight of the ſecond Bell, when it makes the tone 
major with the firſt, you muſt treble the ratio of nine to eight, 
that is, cube both nine and eight. Nine by nine makes 81, 
which multiplied by nine makes 729. Eight multiplied by itſelf 
makes 64, which being again multiplied by eight makes 512, the 
cube of eight. The weight of the ſecond muſt, in the tone 
major, be to the weight of the firſt, as 729 is to 512. Where- 
fore you muſt find a number in proportion to 25, the — of 
the ſmalleſt Bell; if therefore 512 gives 729, how much will 
25 give? The rule of three will give 35 and a ſmall fraction. 
But in caſe of the tone minor, cubing the numbers nine and 
ten, the proportion will give the weight 30 and a ſmall fracti- 
on, asis ſeenin the firſt thickneſs of the face D of the brochette. 
Suppoſe you have a mind to know the weight of the Bell that 
ſhall make the lower octave of the ſmalleſt Bell that weighs 
25 pounds ? The firing of an inſtrument, when it is the dou- 
ble of another ſtring, gives the lower octave of it: And the half 
of any ſtring is the acute octave of the whole one. Likewiſe 
the double diameter and the double thickneſs will give the low- 
er octave of the Bell of 25 pounds. But what can be the 
weight of the double Bell or lower octave? It cannot be fifty. 
The ratio of the weight which extends on all parts, and over 
the whole height, muſt be trebled, by cubing the numbers 1 
and 2, which are the exponents of the ratio of the octave. 
The cube of 1 is 1, and 2 multiplied by 2 gives. 4, which pro- 
duct multiplied by the root gives 8, the cube of 2. As 1 the 
cube of 1 is to 8 the cube of 2, ſo is 25 pounds (the weight of 
the ſmalleſt Bell) to the weight of the octave looked for. | Hg 
unity is 8 times in 8; therefore 25 muſt be eight times in the 
number deſired. This number is 200 exactly, that is the weight 
of the eighth Bell, or of the fourth Bell of the ſecond rank, 
marked on the face B of the brochette. 
Having thus conſidered the brochette of the thickneſs and 
weight, let us now conſider that of the diameters, or the dia- 
paſon which rules the eight Bells of an octave, by the proporti- 
ons of the diameters. 
When you have the brim of the largeſt Bell, you quickly find 
the diameter of it and the meaſures of the other ſeven. But, in- 
ſtead of giving here the brochette of a concord, where the 
largeſt Bell is five or fix feet wide within at bottom, let us be 
contented with a brochette of one half foot only, as the line 
AB, fig. 2. whereon to take the meaſures of the eight Bells of 
a ring : We ſhall divide it into 10 equal parts, be. ſuppoſing 
the whole brochette, or its ten parts, to be the diameter of the 
largeſt Bell, we ſhall take nine of them for the ſecond. The 
eight parts remaining will be for the third Bell. If AB is the 
meaſure of the diameter of the largeſt, the ſecond ſhall have C 
B for its meaſure, and the third, being meaſured by D B, will 
make the third major with the firſt. Next to this you muſt di- 
vide AB into four equal parts, and ſubtract one: The other 
three will make exactly the ſemitone required, and give the 
true diameter of the fourth Bell EB: This is the common con- 
cord. If you will have a fifth Bell FB, you muſt divide A B in- 
to three parts, and ſubtract its third part AF. The other two 
thirds F B are the diameter required. You will have the ſixth 
Bell GB by dividing CB into three parts, two of which muſt 
be taken. You will have the ſeventh, by dividing BF into 
five parts, the fifth whereof being ſubtracted, the remainder B 
H is the diameter required. Finally, you will have the eighth 
Bell, or the tone of the octave, by dividing AB into two equal 
parts. BI, the ſubduplicate or half of B A, will make the acute 
octave. The harmonic numbers of the eight notes have been 
put by the ſides of theſe ſpaces, to certify their exactneſs: But 
the line AB *** whoſe diviſions are the rule of Bell-founders, 
is in a great many points beyond or behind the right and requi- 
ſite interval. 
In order to apply theſe meaſures to the required concord, the 
founder takes a very plain compaſs (it is the ruler A B mark- 
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ed fg. 4.) divided into feet, inches, and lines, from the notch | 


A. He introduces the edge or brim of the Bell propoſed as 


a model, or rule, into the ſaid notch, which becomes the | 


center, as it were, of a flight motion given the other extre- 
mity of the rule B. The ſame motion is repeated two or even 
three times over, in order to be certain by an invariable mark 
of the place where the brim of the Bell is the furtheſt upon the 
ruler, 

This meaſure being taken, the founder has his whole concord 


BEN 


of Bells, by applying to it the ſame proceſs and meaſure; we 


have juſt ſpecified for a diameter of fix inches. 
For the method of preparing the moulds, and caſting Bells. ge 


ELLON, a difiem Derbytir 

B ON, a diſtemper very common in ire, 

countries where they . to which ts — 
poultry, are ſubject; and for this reaſon a certain ſpace row, 4 
the ſmelting-houſes is called 82 where it is dan 
for any creature to feed. This diſtemper is attended with lan 

ors, weakneſs, intolerable pains, and ſenſations of gripin : 
in the belly, and generally coſtiveneſs ; and very frequent, 
roves fatal. J 
he method of cure which has been found moſt ſucceſsfy in 
this diſtemper, is to give cremor, or cryſtals of tartar, in ſmal 
doſes, mw to repeat — frequently, for example, two or three 
times a day. - 

BE'/LLOWS, a machine, by means of which the action of the 
hre, or intenſity of its heat, may be increaſed to a prodigious 
degree. | 
The learned Dr. Hales meaſured the ſurface of a pair of (mir; 
bellows, and alſo the ſpace they defcended through in a ſecond 
of time; by which he found the quantity of air expelled in that 
time was 495 cubic inches in its — ſtate. Now, to find 
what degree of compreſſion it ſuffered, he fixed a mercurial 
to the noſe of the Bellows, and found the force of the compref . 
ed air ſufficient to raiſe the mercury one inch high, at a mean, 
Hence it appeared, that the force with which the Bellows im- 
— air into the fire was I of the weight of the atmoſphere, 

ence alſo it follows, that the air driven through the noſe of the 
Bellows in one ſecond was more than 495 inches by a 7 
of that quantity, viz. by 16.5 inches, which, added to the for- 
mer, make 5 11 25 inches of common air, To find the velo- 
city with which this air was impelled he meaſured the area & 
the orifice of the noſe, and by that divided the 495 inches, which 
gave, for the quotient 825 inches, or 68.73 feet, for the length 
of the cylinder of air, which ruſhed every ſecond through the 
noſe of the Bellows ; which prodigious quantity of air acting 
conſtantly on the elaſtic reacting particles of the fire muſt im- 
menſely increaſe their inteſtine motion, and proportionably aug. 
ment their heat, which conſiſts therein, and from which all our 
ſenſations of this kind are derived. 
The ingenious Mr. Martin Triewald of Sweden has lately exbi- 
bited a new invention for producing a conſtant ſtream of air, 0 
blow the fire of 8 forges, founderies, &c, and which may 
properly be called, 

Mater BELLows. This machine conſiſts of two hollow bell-form 
veſſels, ſuſpended from the ends of a lever, which is put into 
motion by a ſtream of water running into two troughs, both 
uniting or rather joining at the ſtream, fo that only one at a time 
can receive the water ; which running to the larger and wider 
end, laid over the end of the lever, does, by its weight, ng 
the lever down on that part, till by * the water 
runs out; and then the other trough, which was filled in the 
mean time, preponderates, and forces down the other end ot 
the lever; and thus the machine is conſtantly kept in motion. 
When one arm of the lever is raiſed, the bell or Bellows hang- 
ing from it will be raiſed above the ſurface of the water, in 
which the machine is placed, that it may be filled with ai. 
Upon the deſcent of the lever, the bell, by a weight affixed to 
it, deſcends into the water, by which means the included air is 

eatly compreſſed, and thereby forced to paſs through a long 
ſmall leathern tube, going from the top of the bell to other me- 
talline tubes, which convey it to the fire. Thus, by meansct 
theſe two librating bells, the fire is agitated by a conſtant blatt 
of wind. 

BE/LOMANCY (from ges, an arrow, and gala, divination) 
a kind of divination practiſed in the eaſt, particularly by tne 
Arabians, by means of arrows. 2 

BELTS, Faſciæ, in aſtronomy, zones or girdles ſurrounding th? 
body of the planet Jupiter, more Jucid than the reſt, and termi- 
nated by parallel lines. They appear as repreſented in fg. 3 
plate VII. 

BENCH ERS, in the inns of court, are the ſeniors of the on, 
who have the government and direction thereof, and out c 
whom a treaſurer is annually choſen. F 

BEND, a fea term, ſignifying the ſame as faſten.---T hus to ben 
the cable, is to faſten it to the ring of the anchor. 

BEN p, in heraldry, is one of the eight honourable ordinanes, _ 
taining a fifth when uncharged, but when charged a third pa 
of the eſcutcheon. It is made by two lines drawn n 
from the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe point. See plate X. fig. 1 | 

BEND Siniſter, is that which is drawn from the ſiniſter chief _ 
to the dexter baſe, and is ſubdivided into the ſcarp and the - 
toon, which laſt is the moſt uſual mark of iIlegitimacy 3 butt * 
it never extends itſelf quite athwart the ſhield, but is cut © 
a little at each end. ; f a 

BENDS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with the wailes, _ 3 
which are the outmoſt timbers in a ſhip, on which men cs _— 
feet in climbing up the ſide. They are reckoned from — 
ter the firſt, ſecond, or third Bend. They are of great 8 1 
in ſtrengthening the ſhip, and into them the beams, Knees, 
foot-hooks are bolted. 3 

BE/NDY, in blazonry, ſignifies an eſcutcheons being divides 

33 CES f partitions 3 but, it they are 
bend-ways into an even number of partittons; but, odd, 


"BER 
odd, the field Muſt firſt be named; and then the number of 
EBIT. 8, an order of monks, who profeſs to obſerve the 
OO» od oa EN FLO 
BE/NIFICE, originally ſignified a fund given to ſoldiers for a re- 

of their ſervices, but it afterwards paſſed into the church, 
wherein the like funds were given for the ſubſiſtance of the cler- 
Their true original appears not to have been before the 

* age, when the churches were divided ; whence came the 

— law upon that matter, the * whereof the popes 

cunningly retained to themſelves: But though this be true in 

, yet there are ſome footſteps of Benefices to be found 

the year 500, under pope Symimachus, but it was not 
common; for at that time, a clerk who had ſorved the church 
well, had a field given him for an eſtate from which he drew 
his ſubſiſtance; which then was very rare, becauſe the eccleſi- 
aſtics lived on the liberalities that were given them, and divided 
them every month, as appears by the canons of ſome 

councils. . 5 | b 

Benefices, are either parſonages, vicarages, ot donatives. 

Parſonages are churches endowed with glebe, manſe, tythes, 

and all other duties payable by the pariſhioners, SE 

Vi , are Benefices which were created for the maintain- 

ance of ſuch clergymen as ſerved in churches, where ſome or all 

the tythes were impropriated. At firſt the vicar was a mere cu- 
nate, but by degrees ſome of them got a ſettled maintainance 
diſtinct from the impropriator, which conſiſted of a manſe and 

a olebe, and ſome portions of tythes uſually; but in ſome pla- 

ces only a penſion from the impropriator. And theſe are what 
the law calls perpetual vicars, or vicars endowed. 
Donatives, are ſuch as, being exempt from the juriſdiction of the 
ordinary, are viſitable _—_ y the _ or other ſecular patron, 
who puts his clerk in poſſeſſion of the Benefice by virtue of an in- 
ſrument under hand and ſeal, without any inſtitution or induction 
and without any examination by the ordinary. But the clerk is 
obliced to ſubſcribe the declarations, and to take the oaths en- 
joined by 14 C. II. and 1 W. and M. the former before the 
biſhop in whoſe dioceſe the donative lies, and the latter before 
the patron. And if it be a Benefice with cure, he is alſo bound 
to ſubſcribe the 39 articles before the biſhop, to read the com- 
mon prayer, and to make the ſame declaration as other incum- 
bents do. 

BENZOV/NUM, Benjamin, in pharmacy, a dry and ſolid reſin, 
brought to us in maſſes of various ſizes, often conſiderably large. 
Theſe maſſes are compoſed of ſmall granules, which are of a 
whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, but with a purpliſh caſt on the ſur- 
face, It is very inflammable, and diffuſes a fragrant ſmell, while 
burning. 

— is brought to us from the Eaſt- Indies. The kingdom 
of Siam and the iſlands of Java and Sumatra afford it in great 
abundance. g g 

The tree which produces it is large and beautiful; its leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the lemon: tree, but are ſmaller and whitiſhunder- 
neath. Its flowers are ſmall and reſemble thoſe of the bay- tree, 
whence Linnæus has made it one of that genus. America fur- 
riſhes us with no Benjamin, but the tree which produces it in 
the eaſt, js common there. 

Whenthe Benjamin: trees in Jaya and Sumatra are ſix years old, 
the natives cut them in ſeveral places under the large branches 
in an oblique direction, wounding them to the wood. The 
Benjamin lows from theſe wounds, and is white and ſoft at 
hrit, but by degrees it becomes harder and acquires a browniſh 
or reddiſh colour on the ſurface from the air. 

Benjamin is a great and powerful expectorant. It is given with 
ſucceſs in aſthmas, and infarctions of the lungs, and in invete- 
rate coughs. The flowers are however oftener given in theſe 
intentions than the reſin in ſubſtance, A tincture of it, made 
with ſpirit of wine and dropped into water, makes what is cal- 
led lac virginale, or virgin's milk, which is uſed to take pimples 
out of the face. 

Firs Bexzorx1, flowers of Benjamin. Theſe are prepared by 
putting a quantity of Benjamin in groſs powder into a ſubli- 
ming veſſel, and placing the veſſel, with its head not luted, in 
a ſand-heat. The flowers will preſently begin to riſe into the 
head, which muſt be often taken off, and the flowers bruſhed 
out upon white paper with a feather. It will be therefore requi- 
lie to have two heads fitted to the ſubliming veſſel, that one may 

e lapped on as ſoon as the other is taken off. 

1 this operation care muſt be taken that the fire be not too 
frong, becauſe it will throw up ſome oil and diſcolour the 
flowers, Theſe are a wonderful pectoral, and particularly in 
e{thmas ; for they oreatly attenuate, and open viſcous obſtruc- 
tons, and cleanſe the bronchia. | 

BERGAMOY/T, or BuRGAMoOTE, the name of a certain fra- 
F. ant and cordial eſſence; called alſo e/entia de cedra. 

is extracted from a kind of lemon in Italy, called Bergamot ; 
Which, they ſay, owes its origin to an Italian, who took a fancy 
t graft a Jemon-tree upon the ſtock of a Burgamot pear-tree, 
Whence the lemons produced from this union participated of both 
the nature of the citron-tree, and the pear-tree. The inventor 
wa this diſcovery ſecret for a long time, and enriched himſelf 
| , . v 


extract the eſſentia de cedra, they cut the yellow or exter- 


mn rind of the lemon into ſmall pieces, and ſqueeſe them into a 
L veſſel, in 
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perfume a glaſs of wine. By this means there is produced an 
ethereal oil. very ſubtile, and of a charming ſmell. 
- It is a cardiac, ſtomachic, and cephalic. Lemery, _ 
BerGomor, allo ſignifies a- court held on a hill for determining 
-- controverſies among the Derbyſhire miners. | 
BERLIN, a fort of vehicle, of the chariot kind, much uſed at 
preſent, and faid to derive its name from the city of Berlin iri 
er many. 0 1 | X 
BERME, in fortification, a ſmall ſpace of ground, four or five 
feet wide, left between the rampart and the moat, to receive 
the earth which rolls down from the rampart, and prevent its 
falling into the moat. | 3-1 Ks, 
BERRY, Bacca, a round fruit, for the moſt part ſoft and co- 
vered with a thin ſkin, containing ſeeds in a pulpy ſubſtance. 
BE'RYL, the name of a precious lone, though very much miſ- 
applied at preſent, our jewellers calling one of the brown cryſ- 
tals and alſo the finer cornelians by it; but it truly and pro- 
perly belongs to a pellucid gem, of a bluiſh-green colour, which 
the ancients called by this name, and which they alſo ſometimes 
uſed for it ; though hey generally call it the aqua matina, or ag 
they ſpeak it, the egg or eagle marine. PERTH. | 
It is, when perfect and free from blemiſhes, a very beautiful 
ſtone, tho* of no great price at preſent. It is found, like moſt of 
the other gems, both in the pebble and columnar form, but in 
the latter moſt frequently. In the pebble form it uſually appears 
of a roundiſh but flatted figure, and commonly is full of ſmall 
flat faces irregularly diſpoſed. Its moſt frequent ſize in this 
ſtate is that of a ſmall tare, and from this it is found up to that 
of a pea, a horſe-bean, and even a walnut. It is however much 
more frequent in the columnar or cryſtalline form, in which it 
always conſiſts of hexangular columns terminated by hexanfulac 
pyramids ; theſe are found in cluſters, ten or more uſually toge- 
ther, in the fiſſures of the ſolid ſtrata growing to the ſtones. It is 
ever regularly of a pale colour, formed of a mixture of blue and 
green; it never receives any other admixture of colour into it, 
nor loſes any one of theſe, but it has its genuine tinge in all the 
degrees, from a very deep and duſky to the paleſt tinge imagi- 
nable of the hue of ſea-water. : 
The Beryl in its moſt perfect ſtate approaches to the hardneſs of 
the garnet, but it is often ſofter: Our jewellers in general 
tell us it is no harder than cryſtal, but this 1s owing to their own 
ignorance in not diſtinguiſhing between coloured cryſtals of this 
tinge, and true Beryls. Bluiſh-green cryſtals are not uncommon 
in mines where there is copper and iron ; and they are ſcarce leſs 
common under the name of Beryls ; and when they are genuine 
they are greatly inferior, both in hardneſs and luſtre, to the Ori- 
ental — Peruvian kinds. 
The Beryl loſes its colour in a charcoal fire; it emits a thin and 
fine blue flame, and is rendered colourleſs and pellucid; but, 
when thus diveſted of its colour, it has far leſs beauty than an 
of the other coloured gems treated in the ſame manner, and is 
indeed little ſuperior to common cryſtal. As to its virtues, its 
colour being the ſame with that of ſea-water has led fanciful 
people to the adviſing it to be worn to prevent ſickneſs: It is 
ſaid to be an aſtringent, but cryſtal in all probability poſſeſſes 
the ſame virtues with it in this reſpect. Its colour is owing to 
an admixture of cupreous and ferrugineous particles, but they 
are in too ſmall quantity to have any effect as medicines. 
BES, an ancient Roman weight. It is two thirds of an integer, 
generally of a pound. 
BE'VIL, in maſonry, a kind of ſquare, one leg of which is ſre- 
quently crooked, according to the ſweep of an arch or vault. It 
is moveable on a point or center, and thereſore may be ſet to 
any angle. 
The make and uſe of it are pretty much the ſame, as thoſe of 
the common ſquare and mitre, except that thoſe are fixed; the 
firſt at an angle of ninety degrees, and the ſecond at forty-five : 
Wherezs, the Bevil being moveable, it, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
plies the office of both, and alſo ſupplies their deficiencies ; be- 
cauſe by it angles may be ſet off either greater or leſs than ninety 
or forty five degrees. Hence any angle that is not ſquare is cal- 
led a Bevil-angle, whether it be either obtuſe cr acute. Build. 
Dia. 
BEVE'LE, in heraldry, ſignifies broken, or opening like a cars 
penter's rule. See plate X. fig. 19. 
BEY, among the Turks, ſignifies a governor of a country or place, 
BE/ZANTS, or BisANTs, in heraldry, fignify round plates of 
gold without any ſtamp, which are frequently borne in coats of 
arms. Guillim ſays, that a Bezant or beſant is taken for a 
maſſy plate of gold weighing 101 th. 2 3. though ſome think 
they were ſmaller pieces ſtamped at Bizantium : Whence the 
name. 
BE/ZOAR *, in a general ſenſe, „ Ig an antidote, or medi- 
cine intended to prevent the fatal effects of poiſon, 
But it is now particularly appropriated to that ſpecies of ſtone 
found in the ſtomach of ſeveral animals. 
* The word is formed from the Perſian word Badcher, or Daz- 
cher, which in that language ſignifies an antidote. | 
There are ſeveral forts of Bezoar ; but the moſt famous is that 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, called a 
Oriental BR AR. This is a drug of very great price and great 
fame, but which is not of the number of thoſe things that 
have been proved to deſerve the repute they ſtand in. It is a 
moderately hard and heavy tone, very variable and uncertain in 


the ſame manner a2 you ſquecſe orange-peel o 
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{ize, ſhape, and colour. 1 
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It N roundiſh or oval, and, ——— its ſize is be. 
tween that of a horſe bean and that of a ſmall walnut, though 

there are ſome ſmaller than peas, and others much larger than 

thoſe mentioned here, but the latter are rare. Many of them, 

inſtead of round or roundiſh, are oblong; ſome are flatted, and 

others irregularly undulated, gibbous, or hollowed. The moſt 
uſeful and moſt eſteemed 2 is aduſky olive or greeniſh 

brown z but there are ſome grey, ſome whitiſh, and ſome of a 
browniſh yellow. 

It is always ſmooth and glaſſy on the ſurface, and when broken 
is found to be compoſed of a great number of cruſts or coats of 
ſtony matter laid one over another, and often formed upon a 

piece of a ſtick, or ſeed of a fruit, or ſome ſuch thing, for a 
nucleus or baſis, 

Bezoar is brought to us from many parts of Perſia and the Eaſt- 
Indies. It is to be choſen intire, not in ſcraps or fragments, of 
a greeniſh or olive colour, with ſome admixture of grey in it, 
and ſuch as, when rubbed on a paper previouſly whitened with 
ceruſs, gives a yellowiſh colour. There is no drug in which the 

— 2 is more likely to be cheated, than in Bezoar, unleſs he 
bo ery careful. Its great price has taught many people to coun- 
terfeit it ; they ſeldom, indeed, make up ſuch ſtones, as when 
examined entire, and then broken and reviewed with care, 
will paſs upon a tolerable judge ; but they frequently increaſe 
the quantity of the fragments of Bezoar with pieces of ſtones 
thus made. 

The oriental Bezoar, ſo much valued by us, is, like the pearl, 

a diſtemper in the animal that produces it. It is a concretion 

of ſtony matter in the ſtomach of quadruped of the goat claſs, 

deſcribed by Aldrovand, Johnſon, and others under the name 

of caper bezoarticus, and hircus bezoarticus, and by Ray, un- 

der that of gazella Indica cornubus rectis longiſſimis nigris 
rope caput tantum annulatis. 

t is of the ſize of one of our common deer, and its coat of hair 
is of a greyiſh colour, with a caſt of reddiſh brown, ſomewhat 
longer than that of our deer, but · ſnorter than that of our com- 
mon goat. The head is much of the ſhape of that of the goat. 
The horns are near three feet in length when the creature is full 

rown; they are ſtraight, and in that part which is near their in- 
— on the head, they are annulated or marked with circu- 
lar riſings; all the other part is black, ſmooth, and gloſſy. The 
tail is near a foot in length, and is covered with hair of the 
ſame colour with that of the reſt of the body, but conſiderably 
longer. The legs are very ſtrong, and 'are covered with a 
ſhort hair. The creature is very nimble, and runs about upon 
the rocks in the manner of our goat. The horns of this crea- 
ture are frequent in the muſeums of the curious, 

There are found, from one to five or fix of theſe ſtones, in the 
ſtomach of a ſingle animal. Many of the ſpecies are, indeed, 
wholly without them, and others of them have more than the 
number juſt mentioned. "Thoſe which have a conſiderable num- 
ber of them, or that have but one large one, are eaſily known 
by their being emaciated, and leſs ſprightly than the others. 
Great things have been ſaid of the medicinal virtues of this 
ſtone, as a cordial, ſudorific, and alexipharmic. But at preſent, 
though it holds its rank in the common opinion, phyſicians 
never preſcribe it ſingly, and even the famous pulvis e chelis 
cancrorum compoſitus, or Gaſcoign's powder, as it is uſually 
called, is more uſed by the good women than by phyſicians, 
and when preſcribed by them, it ſeems rather given as an al- 
kaline abſorbent, than a cordial. 


Occidental BEzoAR, This is brought to us from Mexico and Pe- 


ru, and from ſome other parts of America. The creature in 
whoſe ſtomach this Bezoar is found, is one of the biſulcous 
uadrupeds with deciduous horns, and is enumerated by Mr. 
Ray among the deer kind. It is deſcribed by Hernandez under 
the name of Mazarna fer cervus, and by Johnſon, under that 
of Capreolus marinus, 
The occidental Bezoar is ſaid to poſſeſs all the virtues of the 
oriental, but in a more remiſs degree, and therefore, that it 
requires to be given in a larger doſe. It is by no means quali- 
fied to anſwer the purpoſes of the oriental kind to our Apothe- 
caries ; the principal of which is, the giving the fine yellowiſh 
green colour to Gaſcoign's power. 


Mantey BEZOAR, This is a rare and valuable ſtone : the great 


virtues aſcribed to it have ſet it at ſo high a price that the poſ- 
ſeſſors of oriental Bezoars, that reſemble it in colour, have of- 
ten pretended to call them by this name ; but the genuine 
ſtone has been ſeldom ſeen, except in the cabinets of two or 
three virtuoſi, and in the hands of ſome of the princes of the 
country where it is produced, 

The animal in whoſe ſtomach this precious ſtone is found, is a 
ſpecies of Monkey common to the Eaſt-Indies and to America, 
and is deſcribed by Maregrave under the name of Guariba. It 
is frequent in the Braſils, in the iſland of Madagaſcar, and in 
Borneo: Great numbers of them are killedin hopesof Bezoars, 
but it is very rare to finda ſtone in them. 


Porcupine BEZOAR. This was originally called pedro del porco, 


the hog-ſtone, from an opinion that it was taken from ſome 
of the ſwine kind; and the Malacca ſtone, from the kingdom 
of Malacca whence it was uſually brought. It is however cer- 
tain that they are always taken out of the Porcupine, and that 
none were ever found in the {wine kind. 


They are produced, not in the ſtomach as the other Bezoars, | under the ligament of the articulation, in 2 ſulcus or C 


but in the gall-bladder of the Porcupine, and are properly g, 
other than gall-ſtones, ſuch as we find in the gall-blad 
of oxen and other creatures, only differing in colour, this — 
being of a greeniſh colour, but yellow or browniſh. * 
The Indians have from time immemorial been fond of this 
ſtone, as a remedy againſt an epidemical diſeaſe in that part of 
the world, ariſing from a diſtempered bile ; they alſo efteen 
it a ſort of univerſal remedy, and give it againſt poiſons, and 
in malignant fevers. The Europeans have been taught h 
the Portugueſeto look upon it as a good medicine inthe (maj. 
pox, and in malignant fevers; but with how much reaſon we 
are not able to determine, till the ſtone is more common. 

German BEZOAR. This is a ſtone found in the ſtomach of an 

animal of the goat-kind, and is deſcribed by all authors wh, 
have treated of animals, under the name of the Rupicapra, , 
Chamois. 
The name Bezoar has been applied to theſe ſtones, partly from 
their being found in the ſtomach of the animal, but more from 
theic virtues, which are pretended to equal, if not excel the 
oriental Bezoar. They are ſaid to be a powerful medicine in 
malignant fevers, and in the plague, and have the credit 5 
reſiſting poiſons. They are in uſe in the German ſhops, but 
in ours they are ſcarce known. 
All the Bezoars, when thrown into the fire, emit a refinoyy 
ſmell, and pretty readily calcine. The occidental Bezoar 6. 
ſtilled in a retort, yields a very ſmall portion of an inſipil 
phlegm ; a yet ſmaller of a phlegm tinged browniſh, and load. 
ed with an alcaline falt ; a ſmall quantity of volatile ſalt in 
concreted form, and a little thick and foetid browniſh oil. The 
German Bezoar yields leſs volatile ſalt, but more phlegm and 
more oil ; the others are too expenſive for experiments, Upen 
the whole there muſt be ſome virtue allowed to bodies which 
contain theſe active principles, but they are in ſo ſmall a quan- 
tity, and ſo locked up in the ſtony matter, that it does not ap- 
pear that they can deſerve more than part of the prailes that 
have been beſtowed on them. 

BEZOA/RDICUM Foviale, a greyiſh powder prepared ſrom te- 
gulus of antimony and tin, mixed with mercury ſublimate, and 
diſtilled in a retort. Then the butter diſtilled from it is fixed 
with ſpirit of nitre, by three diſtillations. lt is afterwards tal. 
cined, and when ignited, extinguiſhed in ſpirit of wine, and 
then dried, 

This is a ſtrong diaphoretic, and of fingular efficacy in diſorders 
of the womb; as alſo in fevers, the plague, and ſcurvy, 

BEZOARDICUM Lumare. This is prepared of ſilver ilch in 
ſpirit of nitre, and butter of antimony, by proceeding in the 
ſame manner as in the preparation of Bezoar Joviale. 

This medicine is reckoned a ſpecific in epilepſies, convulfiord, 
megrims, and apoplexies. It is anodyne, ſudorific, and of 
ſingular efficacy in curing the eryſipelas. 

BEzoOARDICUM Martiale. It is prepared of the crocus of Mart 
diflolved with butter of antimony, fixing it as above in the 
Bezoardicum Joviale, | 
This medicine powerfully ſtops hepatic and other fluxes, and | 
ſtrengthens the viſcera, 

BEzOARTICUM Minerale. This is a preparation of butter of } 
antimony corrected with ſpirit of nitre. Then the matter is | 
powdered, and calcined in a crucible, after which it is edulco- | 
rated by waſhing, and ſpirit of wine burnt on it three or tour 
times, 

It is ſaid to eradicate leproſies, and the moſt obſtinate caſes of 
that kind, if rightly managed. Some account it a reſiſter of | 
poiſons, and commend it in peſtilential diſtempers. 

BIBLE “*, a name given by Chriſtians, by way of eminence, 03 
collection of the ſacred writings. 

* The word is formed from the Greek g, a book. 

This collection of ſacred writings is juſtly looked upon as the 
foundation of the Jewiſh, as well as the Chriſtian religion. IIe 
Jews, it is true, acknowledge only the ſcriptures of the oid 
teſtament ; the collecting and publiſhing of which is unant- 
mouſlly aſcribed, both by Jews and Chriſtians, to Ezra. Some 
of the ancient fathers, Irenzus, Tertullian, &c. on no other 
foundation than that fabulous and apocryphal book, the ſecond 
of Eſdras, pretend, that the ſcriptures were entirely loſt and de- 
ſtroyed in the Babyloniſh captivity, and that Ezra reftores 
them all again by divine revelation. What is certain is, thi! 
in the reign of Joſiah there was no other book of the law en:: 
tant, than that found in the temple by Hilkiah; from which 
original that pious king ordered copies to be immediate) 
written out, and ſearch made for all the parts of the {cripture* 
by which means, copies of the whole became pretty numero 
among the people, who carried them with them into captivity 
After the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh GY; 
Ezra got together as many copies as he could of the _ 
writings, and out of them all prepared a correct edition, - 
poſing the ſeveral books in their natural order, and ſettling 6 

canon of ſcripture for his time. 

BIY/CEPS, the name of ſeveral muſcles, as the 3 

BicErSs Humeri. This muſcle hath two heads, or beginnings 
the firſt or outmoſt ariſes with a long round tendon, if om Us 


8 
upper part of the brink of the acetabulum ſcapulæ, me ok 
1 


De; 


. on the head of the ſhoulder- bone, wherein it is incloſed 
k - proper ligament. In its deſcent it begins to grow fleſhy, 
as it marches under the termination of the pectoral muſcle, 
where dilating itſelf into a large fleſhy body, it joins with its 
other head or beginning. The latter ariſes with a ſomewhat 
broad, flat, and long tendon, at the extremity of the proceſſus 
caracoides ſcapulæ ; in its deſcent it ſtrictly adheres to the ca- 

rachialis (wherefore ſome authors, not rightly deſcribing 
that muſcle, amongſt thoſe of the arm, have miſtaken it for a 
fleſhy beginning of this.) But, then parting from it, both theſe 
heads compoſe a large fleſhy belly, which becoming tendinous, 

the cubit, is commonly ſaid to be inſerted by a ſtrong, 
round tendon, tothe tubercle at the upper head of the radius. 
But we have obſerved this tendon to be double, the external 
of which, being thin, paſſes obliquely over the muſculus pro- 
nator radii teres, and, membrane: like, expanding itſelf, joins 
with the membrana communis muſculorum, which embraces 
all the external muſcles of the carpus and fingers. 
When this muſcle acts, the cubit is bended. 
The double tendinous termination of this muſcle (though not 
taken notice of by any author that we know) is very evident, 
and was — firſt by us, ſome few years ſince, in diſſect- 
ing theſe muſcles, in company with our very good friend, that 
mot indefatigable and curious Anatomiſt, Mr. Samuel Doody. 
It appears immediately under the ſkin, and membrana adipoſa 
of the cubit. Cotoper. 


" RBicees FEMORIS. This muſcle has two heads, the ſuperior 


and the longeſt of which ariſes with a round tendon from the 
protuberance of the iſchium, in its deſcent becomes large and 
fleſhy, and, inabove half its progreſs, leſſens itſelf again, where 
itis joined with its other head, having a broad partly tendinous, 
and partly fleſhy beginning from the linea aſpera of the os 
femoris, immediately below the termination of the glutzus 
maximus; it being thus united grows tendinous, as it marches 
in a channel on the external appendix of the os femoris, be- 
coming perfeRtly tendinous at its implantation into the ſupe- 
rior epiphyſis of the fibula. 
Beſides the office commonly aſſigned to this muſcle in bend- 
ing the tibia, together with the ſartorius and membranoſus, it 
is likewiſe employed in turning the leg together with the 
foot and toes outwards, when we fit with the knees bended. 
Cnoper's Myotomia Reformata. 

BYGAMY, a double marriage, or the poſſeſſing two wives at 
once. | 

BI/GOT, a perſon obſtinately and perverſely wedded to ſome 
opinion or practice, particularly of a religious nature. 

BILA/RIUS Porus, or Ductus Hepaticus, a conſiderable appen- 
dage of the liver. See LY VER. 

BILDGE, of a ſhip, is that part of a ſhip's bottom which, to- 
gether with the keel, ſhe reſts on, when a- ground. 


| Bunce Water, is that which lies on the floor on both ſides of 


the keel, and therefore cannot run to the pump. 

Bub Pump, is a pump applied to the fide of the ſhip, to pump 
out the Bildge water. 

BILE, BiL Is, a yellow bitter liquor ſeparated from the blood in 
the liver, collected in the porus biliarius and gall- bladder, and 
thence diſcharged by the common duct into the duodenum. 
The uſetulneſs and neceſſity of the Bile, for the preſerva- 
tion of life and health, are ſufficiently known to every one, 
who is acquainted with the rational and ſolid principles of 
phyſic. Its being found in every the moſt minute animal is 
x ſufficient proof of this; for there is not a poſſibility of find- 
inz, in the whole extent of nature, a fingle inſect deſtitute 
of a bilious humour. And indeed the Bile lodged in the body 
of animals is a real and genuine medicine, wiſely elaborated 
by unerring nature, for preventing diſeaſes, deſtroying their 
cauſes, and correCting the faults and diforders of the conſtitu- 
tion; and, by means of its incomparable virtue and en- 
ergy, animals are kept alive, and preſerved in an eaſy and com- 
dortable ſtate of health. Since, then, the Bile is ſo highly uſe- 
ful and efficacious in maintaining a ſtate of health in the body, 
and proving, as it were, a natural and univerſal medicine, it 
muſt of courſe follow, that when this liquor is either faulty, 
wit) regard to its quantity, or depraved by a receſs from its 
due temperature and craſis, a ſure and unavoidable foundation 
for diſeaſes muſt be laid: Since then many, and theſe, too, 
formidable diſorders derive their origins from ſome fault of the 

ile, the principal virtue and energy of the medicines em- 


ployed in curing them ought to conſiſt in correcting this liquor | 


when peccant in quality, generating it when defective, or eva- 
euating it when toa abundant in quantity ; for as the Bile, 
when in its due ſtate, is juſtly to be accounted a true and ge- 
nume medicine to the body, ſo we muſt readily grant, that 
the moſt important of all other medicines are ſuch as are cal- 
"ag for reducing this liquor to a natural and temperate 
e. 
It is well known to phyſicians and anatomiſts, that the prin- 
pal, if n t the only office of the liver, is, by a beautiful mecha- 
"Im, ta filtrate and ſtrain that active, ſaline, and ſulphureous 
re called the Bile, from the blood through the trunk of 
sens porta, the hepatic artery, and its glandulous Kernels. 
* mult be owned, anatomiſts are not agreed among them- 


| 


ſelves whence the gall-bladder, adhering to the liver, is ſupplicd 
with the Bile it receives; for ſome of them are of opinion, 
that the tunica glanduloſa ſeparates it from the blood convey - 
ed thither by the cyſtic arteries; others again maintain, that 
there are ſome very minute ducts inſerted in the bottom of the 
gall-bladder, by means of which the Bile is conveyed to it ; 
and another claſs of anatomiſts venture to affirm, that there 
are certain cyſti-hepatic duQs, by means of which the Bile is 
immediately conveyed to this receptacle. But, what judg- 
ment we ought to form concerning theſe different opioi- 
ons, we may learn from the following experiment made by 
Bohnius and ſome others. Upon opening a dog, the whole 
Bile was exprefled from the gall-bladder, and the cyſtic duct 
tied ; but, the ſubje& remaining alive for ſome time after, 
they expected to find ſome more Bile in the gall-bladder, not- 
withſtanding the ligature on the cyſtic duct, and though all 
communication was cut oft between the gall-bladder and the 
porus hepaticus. But they were diſappointed ; for inſtead of 
Bile they found only alittle grumous blood. Hence the more 
accurate anatomiſts juſtly maintain, that the Bile lodged in the 
gall-bladder is conveyed to it from the common hepatic duct 
itſelf: For the communication between theſe ducts is highly 
obvious, ſince, by blowing into the ductus cholodochus, both 
the gall-bladder and duQtus hepaticus are inflated. 

The Bile in the gall-bladder differs very conſiderably from that 
in the liver; for the former is thicker, more acrid, more bit- 
ter, and of a deeper colour, than the latter, which is more 
fluid, more diluted, and leſs bitter. 

Let us now enquire into the particular manner in which the 
Bile is generated and elaborated in the body. Firſt of all, then, 
we muſt obſcrve that the Bile does not exiſt in the blood, un- 
der the ſame form, and in the ſame ſtate in which it appears in 
its receptacles, which are the porus hepaticus and gall-bladder ; 
for neither the blood nor ſerum are bitter, nor in a natural 
ſtate are they yellow; but the ſerum becomes ſo by an ad- 
mixture of Bile, For which reaſon it is plain, that the mate- 
rials of which it is compoſed, are only lodged in the blood ; 
which does not all appear improbable, when we conſider, that 
large quantities of ſulphur, carth, ſalt, phlegm, and mucus, of 
all which the Bile is compoſed, are found in the blood. 

Nowit is known from chymico-mechanical experiments, that 
the qualities, properties, taſtes, and ſmells, of bodies, depend 
entirely upon the mixture, union, poſition, crafis, and texture 
of their various parts; which when changed or deftroyed, a 
proportionable change is induced on the taſte, ſmell, conſiſtence, 
and virtues of the body. For this reaſon a peculiar mixture 
of the pinguious ſaline, earthy, and aqueous parts of the blood, 
ſeparated from the blood and ſerum by means of their inteſtine 
motion, conſtitutes and makes up the Bile. But to me it ſeems 
ſomewhat improbable, that the Bile ſhould confiſt immed iately 
of the chylous parts of the blood, or thoſe which are moſt ſlight- 
ly united with it; but I am of opinion, that all theſe parts, 
being reſolved and ſeparated from the blood, by means of 
its inteſtine motion, are afterwards united, and form the Bile. 
Hence we may plainly ſee, that a large quantity of Bile muſt 
neceſlarily be generated in people whoſe blood is agitated with 
a ſtrong and violent inteſtine motion: hence it happens that 
young men of choleric habits, who inure themſelves to exer- 
Ciſe, and live upon hot foods, abound with Bile; whereas old 
men, children, the phlegmatic, the idle, and the lazy, have an 
aqueous, thin, and unactive Bile. Burning, continued, and 
tertian fevers afford us a ſignal proof of this; ſince, in them, 
too great aquantity of Bile is produced by the violent inteſtine 
motion, which diſſolves the contexture of the blood; for it is 
ſurpriſing to obſerve, what large quantities of Bile are daily diſ- 
charged, in the above-mentioned fevers, by urine, ſtool, and 
vomit ; for which reaſon the ancients imagined, that the Bile 
thus diſcharged was the productive cauſe of the fever, whereas 


it is rather its effect, For inſtance, we obſerve that, the more 


violent and laſting a tertian fever is, the excrements are pro- 
portionably more bilious : Nor does nature ceaſe to generate 
new Bile, even during the paroxyſm of the fever; but this fever 
is removed, or rather ſtopped and ſuppreſſed for a while, by 
the uſe of that celebrated medicine the Peruvian bark; for by 
uſing it a ſhort time the fiery colour of the urine is removed, 
it becomes thin and aqueous, and the excrements aſſume their 
natural colour; but, as ſoon as the fever returns, all the ſymp- 
toms return with it. From what has been ſaid it is ſufficient- 
ly plain, that the blood itſelf may, by a too hot inteſtine mo- 
tion, be reſolved into Bile, and other excrementitious liquors. 
The truth of this is alſo confirmed to us by hectic and latent 
fevers, where the blood it ſelf is, by a continual and exceſſive- 
ly violent inteſtine motion, at laſt conſumed, and converted 
into Bile and excrements. Among, the few that have adverte4 
to this circumſtance, none have been more explicit than Hil- 
danus, who (in ſelect. medic.) has theſe words: It is ſome- 
de thing wonderful and ſurpriſing, that, on ſome occaſions, 
large quantities of Bile ſhould be evacuated, and yet the gall- 
« bladder not be found empty after the death of the patients; 
te it is not, in conſequence of this, to be doubted, but that the 
ce blood is, by an inflammatory heat, parched and converted 
« into Bile.” We farther obſerve, that the more we abſtain 
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from ſood, and the more exerciſe we uſe, a proportionably 


larger quantity of Bile is generated; whereas an inactive life, 
and high feeding, prevent and hinder its generation. 
Having taken a view of the origin of the Bile, and its ge- 


nerating cauſe, I ſhall now enquire in what manner thè par- 


ticles, forcibly ſeparated from the blood by its inteſtine mo- 
tion, are united into Bile ; which phænomenon I deduce 


from the ſlow and languid progreſs of the blood through the | 


liver, 
The blood is conveyed to the liver by the vena porta, which 
being a venous veſſel, the motion of the blood through it 


muſt of courſe be flow. The vena cava carries back the | 
blood to the heart. The hepatic artery conveys nouriſh- | 


ment to the parts of which the liver is compoſed ; and the 


biliary ducts carry the ſecreted Bile partly through the duc- | 


tus choledochus to the duodenum, and partly through the 
cyſtic duct to the gall-bladder ; for indeed the only uſe and 


deſign of the liver is to ſeparate the ſulphureous, torrefied, | 


and lixivial parts of the blood and ſerum conveyed to it 
through the vena porta; ſo that the ancients were miſta- 
ken, when they believed that the liver was the principal Ja- 
boratory of ſanguification. 

The Bile, which is a thick humour, and heavier than the 
blood itſelf, requires a mechanical apparatus of a particular 
kind, for its ſecretion : For the ſecretion of a thick humour, 
it is neceſſary that the blood flowing into the ſecretory or- 
gan ſhould be thick, that a hne liquid may not paſs in too 
large a quantity through its capacious ducts, 

As the ſeparation of thick humours requires pretty large ca- 
nals and ducts; and as a thin liquid paſſes through theſe 
with the ſame, and even greater eaſe, than a thick one ; 
hence, leſt too thin a lymph ſhould be ſecreted, it was ne- 
ceſſary that the blood ſhould in a great meaſure be previ- 


ouſly deprived of its thin lymphatic part, which is done in| 


the kidnies, the ſtomach, the whole inteſtinal tube, the o- 
mentum, and pancreas, through all which parts the blood 
mult neceſſarily paſs, before it reaches the liver. 

That the Bile may be ſecreted in the liver, it is requiſite 
that its motion and progreſs through that organ ſhould be 
flow. 

For, in general, all the ſecretions and excretions are more 
advantageouſly carried on by a flow than an accelerated and 
rapid motion; becauſe, during the former, the fluid parts are 
more eaſily ſeparated from thoſe which are more thick and 
ſolid, and the fine aqueous parts are carried into the lympha- 
tic veſſels, of which there is a great number in the liver; 
and thoſe that are thicker, are conveyed through the biliary 
ducts. In order to form a clear idea of the ſeparation of the 
thick bilious humour, we muſt carefully attend to the ſingu- 
lar ſtructure of the vena cava, and its connexion with the 
vena porta, fince in theſe there is a peculiar kind of me- 
chaniſm, not to be obſerved in any other parts of the body. 
For though in other parts the extremities of the arteries are 
Joined to thoſe of the veins, and form one continued canal ; 
yet this docs not happen in the liver ; for the minute rami- 
fications of the vena cava are inſerted into the ſides of the 
vena porta, in ſuch a manner as to form right angles with 
them, for no other reaſon, than that the blood, which is 
thinner than the Bile, may be forced into the orifices of the 
vena Cava, juſt as the chyle is into the inteſtines, aſter it 
has left the thick Bile, which is then conveyed into the bili- 
ary ducts, adjacent to the vena porta, and thence forced 


- through the duCtus choledochus and communis to the duo- 


denum, and through the duQtus cyſticus to the gall-bladder. 
Though the Bile, in conſequence of the ingredients of which 
it is compoſed, is a humour diſagreeable both to the ſolid 
and fluid parts of the human body, and in this ſenſe excre- 
mentitious ; yet, with regard to the elaboration of the chyle, 
it is highly uſeful and neceſſary, and conſequently ought 
not to be diſcharged from the body, till it has exerted itſelf 
to that purpoſe. 

The expanſion of the ſtomach, by means of the aliments and 
the fermentation they undergo in it, very. much aſſiſt the 
conveyance of the Bile from the gall-bladder to the duo- 
denum. 

The ſituation of the human gall-bladder is very remarkable, 
ſince its neck is higher than its bottom; for which reaſon 
the aſcent of the Bile is very difficult, eſpecially ſince it muſt 
flow from a wide to a narrower place. Then again, be- 
cauſe the ductus choledochus paſſes a long way between the 
ſecond and third coats of the duodenum, and at laſt opens 
with a round orifice into its cavity, the Bile cannot at 
all times be diſcharged into the duodenum, but only when 
the inteſtines are relaxed, and the gall-bladder compreſſed by 
the right · ſide of the ſtomach, when rendered turgid by the 
quantity and fermentation of the aliments. 

The larger the quantity of aliments taken into the ſtomach 
is, the more it mult be expanded, and conſequently the greater 
the compreſſion of the adjacent gall-bladder muſt neceſſarily 
be; for which reaſon the Bile muſt on theſe occaſions flow 
8 to the inteſtines. 

: is 4 circumſtance deſerving our attention, that in ani- 
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mals, whoſe ſtomachs are become flaccid by long faſt; 
the gall-bladder is turgid and diſtended, whereas, after th. 
have taken a large quantity of aliments, it is obſeryed to 
only half-full, It is alſo remarkable, that in human ſœt r 
the gall- bladder is found diſtended with Bile, becauſe in db. 
the ſtomach is collapſed, and free from expanſion, Hof 
The Bile, when out of the body, is highly bitter — 
moſt acrid of all the animal fluids; it is neither of an - ty 
line, nor an acid quality, It reſiſts aceſcence, and con 
the ſame quality to other ſubſtances with which it is — 
It rends very much to putrefaction, which it promotes, when 
added to other ſubſtances diſpoſed to it. It very fan mi 
with water; and, when inſpiſſated over a gentle fire it 4 
ſolves, if expoſed to the air. It does not burn in the k 1 
unleſs it be previouſly dried. It renders oil and oleagin hs 
ſubſtances miſcible with water, If it be rubbed with — 
tenacious ſubſtances, ſuch as reſins or gums, it reſolye — 
attenuates them. It is coagulated by fire, alcohol of w 
acid ſpirits, and extract of galls. See Boerhaave Chym. 
and his Inſtitut. Med. ſect. gg. 

From the preceding, and a great number of other experi- 
ments made on this fluid by Baglivi, Du Hamel, &c. it plan. 
ly appears, that the Pile is an humour compoſed of an oil, x 
ſalt, and water, It may therefore be conſidered, as 3 k. 
quid animal ſoap, ſo that it is of an abſtergent and re). 
vent quality, That it is fo, the practice of ſome tradeſmen 
is a ſufficient proof; for dyers of cloth, in order to take 
out the greaſe which ſticks to the wool, and hinders the 
adheſion of the colour, uſe ſoap, or putrid urine, aſter it 
has aſſumed an alcaline nature, or a lixivium of ſome fixes 
alcali. But they may, with equal ſucceſs, uſe ox-gall for the 
ſame intention. Painters alſo uſe the Bile of animals for 
mixing and diluting their paints. It diſcovers its efficz 
to be the ſame in medicines, where a ſaponaceous quality is 
required, or where the intention is to abſterge, where the 
uggiſh veſſels are to be ſtimulated, where a tenacious ſub. 
ſtance is to be reſolved, or a viſcid one attenuated. (Lee 
Boerb. Aph. LXXV. 5.) Beſides, as Bile has for an inore- 
dient a falt, which, though not an alcali, yet inclines ad 
as it were approaches to it, like other animal ſalts, it mus 
of courſe prove an efficacious medicine in thoſe diſorders, 
where an acid is to be reſiſted and corrected : fo that it 
muſt be beneficial to bodies which are prone to generate acids, 
to ſuch as abound with mucous and pituitous humours, and 
to thoſe who lead a ſedentary life, or labour under loſs of 
appetite, It is alſo added to purgative medicines, with 2 
view to lubricate, ſtimulate, and reſolve. The method of 
uſing it, is to dry it a little, and make it up into (mall 
pills : three or four grains may be given for a doſe to adults; 
but, for infants, one grain of it is ſufficient for a doſe, It 
ſeems to be owing to this ſaponaceous reſolvent quality, that 
a few drops of the Bile extracted from a living dog, and 
mixed with the aqua epileptica of Langius, produce the de- 
fired effect in the cure of the epilepſy. See 4. Hof. vol. 
III. obſ. 20. From theſe circumſtances we are enabled to 
diſcover the reaſon why Boerhaave recommended the ule of 
Bile, not only againſt a ſpontaneous gluten, or viſcid hu- 
mours in general; but more eſpecially preſcribed it againk 
the coagulums formed in the prime viz of children. 

BI/LIOUS, ſomething belonging to, or that proceeds from ths 
bile. 

BiL1ovs Chalic. See CHO/LIC. : 

BILL, in law, is a ſingle bond without a condition. It di- 
fers from an obligation, as the latter is a bond with a pe- 
nalty and condition, 

BiLL, allo ſignifies a declaration in writing, expreſſing tl 
grievance and wrong which the complainant has ſuffered by 
the party complained of; or ſome fault committed by hm 
againſt ſome law or ſtatute of the realm. 

BILL, in parliament, ſignifies a paper containing ſome props 
ſition offered to the houſe to be paſſed by them, and then 
it is preſented to the king to paſs into an act or law. 

BILL of Exchange, a ſhort note or writing, ordering the pay” 
ment of a ſum of money in one place to ſome perion ©” 
ſigned by the drawer or remitter, in conſideration of the like 
value paid to him in another place. 

A Bill of exchange is ſo noble and excellent, that though 
it wants thoſe formalities required by the common law, 40 3 
ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes, and therefore cannot be derm 
ed a ſpeciality, yet it is ſuperior to any bond or ſpecialit's 
by the reſpect that is paid it, and the punctuality ard oth 
ciſeneſs of the payments. There is ſome diſpute about = 
nature and ſanction of a Bill of exchange: Some take i 
to be a contract of permutation or exchange; but the mo! 

opinion is, that it is a mere contract of buying 3 
general opin , a 18 

ſelling; that the money, given the perſon who draws p 

Bill, is the price of ſale, and, that being paid at the appoin 

place, the thing is bought and ſold. 

The Romans were ſtrangers to Bills of exchange; 

ing to the common opinion, they were invented by the Ws 

who, being baniſhed France for ſome enormous crime?» nd 


f x fou 
tired into Lombardy about the 12th century, and means 
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w their effects, which they had lodged in 
e ut Biene by private Bills conceived in ſhort 
the ſe terms, like the modern Bills of exchange, by the 
aſpſtance of merchants and travellers. — The faction of 
the Gibelines, being expelled Italy by that of the Guelphs, re- 
: 4 to Amſterdam, and uſed the ſame means for the re- 
uke © of their effects as the Jews: Hence the Dutch mer- 
a took the hint of negociating Bills of exchange, and 
— ſpread the practice throughout all. Europe. 5 
That which conſtitutes the form and eſſence of a Bill of ex- 
hange, is the ceſſion or transferring of a ſum of money made 
: te drawer to him, on whoſe account it is drawn, to be 
eived of his correſpondent in another place; when a ceſſion 
— is made in the mercantile terms, for value re- 
So that is, for a like ſum given by the perſon, for whoſe 
fake the Bill is drawn, to the drawer, in money, merchan- 
dize, or other effects. There are therefore three things ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute a Bill of exchange : Firſt, that it be drawn 
in one place to be paid in another : ſecondly, That there be 
three perſons concerned, the drawer, the preſenter, or the perſon 
for whom it is drawn, and the acccpter, or he on whom it is 
drawn: Thirdly, That it maxe mention, that the value 
which the drawer has received, 1s either in Bills of exchange, 
in money, merchandize, or other effects, which are to be 
expreſſed, otherwiſe it is no Bill of exchange. When a Bill 
of exchange 13 expreſſed to be for value in myſelf, it is not 
ſuppoſed the drawer has received the ſum, but the perſon for 
whom it is drawn ſtands debtor to him for it. When a 
Bill of exchange bears, for which ſum I promiſe to furniſh 
Bills of exchange to ſuch a place, the perſon for whom the 
Bill is drawn may compel him to give the Bill, or to re- 
turn the money. ; 
Bills of exchange are ſecurity among merchants, given for 
money, and by the credit of the drawer generally paſs for 
money. Theſe Bills are drawn either payable at ſight, or at 
ſo many days, weeks, or months, one or two uſances, &c. 
There is alſo an inland Bill of exchange, and foreign Bill ; 
an inland Bill is only in the nature of a letter, but an out- 
land Bill is more regarded in the eye of the law, becauſe it 
is for the advantage of commerce with other countries, which 
makes it of a more public concern ; and, a foreign Bill be- 
ing refuſed to be accepted, by the law of merchants, an action 
lies againſt the drawer ; and if the perſon, to whom directed 
ſubſcribes the Bill, it is aſſumpſit to pay it. 1 Roll. Abr. 6. 
1/entr. 152. 2 Cro. 307. In drawing Bills of exchange, 
the ſigning of one partner in merchandize fer ſelf and com- 
pany obliges the others. | 
A gentleman travelling for education draws a Bill of ex- 
change; this is negociating the Bill, and makes him a mer- 
chant, &c. Shaw. 127. A Bill of exchange, directed to one 
to pay ſo much for value received, ſhall be 'a good diſ- 
charge of the debt, if the Bill be not returned back to the 
drawer in time, although it be not paid; for keeping the 
Bill long is an evidence that he agreed to take the merchant 
& debtor. Ibid. 126. If a man pays a Bill of exchange be- 
fore due, and the perſon to whom paid fails before the time 
of payment, he ſhall be obliged to pay it again to the deli- 
verer, becauſe the drawer might have countermanded the 
ſame, or ordered the bill to be made payable to another per- 
ſon. A perſon gives a Bill of exchange, &c. upon a third 
perſon to another in payment, and he takes it abſolutely ; 
if he knew the third perſon to be breaking, or in a failing 
condition, and the receiver of the Bill uſes all diligence to 
get payment, but cannot, this is a fraud, and no payment; 
though if a man takes a note or a Bill, and after it is pay- 
avle makes no demand, ſo that he might have been paid, had 
he been diligent enough, then, if the party on whom the Bill is 
drawn fails, it is at the peril of him that took it. Med. 
Ca}. 147. Intereſt upon a Bill of exchange commences from 
the time of demand. If a poſſeſſor of a Bill of exchange 
by any accident loſes it, he muſt cauſe intimation to be 
made by a public notary before witneſſes, that the Bill is 
oſt or miſlaid, requiring that payment be not made to any 
, perſon without his privity; and if any Bill of exchange drawn 
in, or dated at, or from any place of this kingdom, ſhall be 
lf, the drawer of the Bill ſhall give another Bill of the ſame 
tenor, ſecurity being given to indemnify him, in caſe the Bill 
fo loſt be found again, 9 and 10 Will. III. c. 1. 
0% BILLs, are notes, or inftruments which intitle a private 
perſon to part of the bank- ſtock. 
'LL of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom- 
oy both inward and out ward, wherein is expreſſed the 
5 * 2 or exporting, the quantity of goods, the 
= 71 rom whence imported, or to what place exported. 
15 a4'ng, an inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of the ſhip, 
a nowledging the receipt of certain goods therein mention- 
wy and obliging himſelf to deliver them at the place to which 
e in good condition. There are generally 
by o theſe Bills ſigned ; the firſt is kept by the merchant, 
«ond is ſent to the factor to whom the goods are con- 


ned, and the third is kept by the maſter of the ſhip, 
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BiLL of parcels, is an account of goods bought, 
given by the feller to the buyer. 

BILL of flore, is a kind of licence, granted at the cuſtom-houſe 
to merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are re- 
quiſite for their voyage, without paying duty for them. 

BILL of fufferance, is a licence, granted at thè cuſtom-houſe to 


a merchant, to permit him to trade from one Engliſh port 
to another, 


BILL, is alſo one of the chief weapons of defence, which na- 1 
ture has guarded the feathered tribe with; it is alſo their chief 1 
inſtrument ſor gathering and judging of ſood, by nerves 
particularly adapted for that purpoſe; which nerves are ſmall 
and Jeſs numerous in ſuch as are aſſiſted with ſight, but lar- * 
ger, more numerous, and thickly branched about the very if 


end of the Bill, in ſuch as hunt for their food out of ſight, 
in the waters, in mud, or under ground, 


BYLLA v#ra, i. e. the bill is true, in law, ſignifies the in- 
dorſing or writing on the back- ſide of a preſentment by the 
grand jury, when they find the matter probably true, and 
deſerving farther conſideration. 

BYLLETS, in heraldry, a beating reſembling a long ſquare. 
Guillim is of opinion, that thoſe repreſent Billets-doux ; but 
moſt authors take them for bricks, and ſay, that many Eng- 
liſh families ſettled in France bear them, to denominate their 
extraction from England, where ſo many bricks are made; 
but to this others object, that England has never been famous 
for brick-making, and therefore it might as well be applied 
to ſeveral other countries as England. Columbiere however 
mentions brigues or bricks ſeparately from Billets, and ſays, 
that the difterence between them is, that bricks are drawn ſo 
as to repreſent their thickneſs, whereas the Billets have on- 
ly a flat ſuperficies, which plainly intimates, that Billets re- 
— letters or folded papers, whether of love or other- 
wile. 

BFLLON, in coinage, a kind of baſe metal, either of gold or 
ſilver, in which copper is the predominant metal, 

Mr. Boutteroue fays, that all gold under twenty-one carats 
ſine is properly Billon of gold; and all filver under ten pen- 
ny-weights is Billon of filver. 

BIME/DIAL. It two medial lines A Band BC (ſee plate X. 
fig. 14.) commenſurable in power only, are compounded, and 
contain a rational rectangle, the whole line AC is irrational, 
and called a firſt Bimedial line. Barrow's Euclid. B. X. 

rop. 38. 

BYNARY Arithmetic, a method of computation firft propoſed 
by M. Leibnitz, and more largely explained by Joſ. Pelican 
of Prague, in a treatiſe intitled, Arithmeticus per fectus, qui tria 
numerare neſcit, 1712. ö 
In this method of computation, inſtead of the ten figures 
made uſe of in common, arithmetic, only o and 1 are uſed, 
and the cypher multiplies every thing by 2. Thus 1 is one, 
IO two, 11 three, 100 four, &c. 

BINARY meaſure,: in muſic, is that which is beaten equally, viz. 
the time of riſing is equal to that of falling, 

BIUNOCLE “*, or BixocuLak Teleſcope, is a kind of dioptric 
teleſcope fitted with two tubes, joined together in ſuch a man- 
ner, that you may ſee a diſtant object with both eyes at the 
ſame time, 

The word is formed from the Latin Lin, two, and oculus, an 
eye. 

BINO/MIAL Noot, in algebra, is a root conſiſting of two parts 
or members connected with the ſign : Thus x + y is a 
Binomial root, conſiſting of the ſum of the two quantities. 

BinoMIAL Theorem, a celebrated theorem in form of a ſe— 
ries invented by the great Sir Iſaac Newton, for railing a gi- 
ven quantity to any given power, or cxtraCting any root 
thereof, 

As this theorem is ſo very uſeful in almoſt all the parts of 
the mathematics, and more eſpecially in the ſublimer parts of 
geometry, we preſume our readers will excuſe us for inſiſting 


the longer upon it, in order to explain it in the moſt intel- 
ligent manner. 


m 


I ſignifies that power of the Binomial 1+x whoſe index 


and their prices 


is m. Thus 1+x = 1, for the ſame reaſon that x*=1 : thus 
1 

1+x = 1+x for, the ſame reaſon that & : and if a con- 

tinual multiplication be made by I, beginning with the 


firſt multiplicand I, we ſhall form other powers of the 
Binomial 1+x, as follows: 


I+x=1. 
IX =1+ 
1+x =I+2x+ xx. 
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1 x =1-] 5x + 10xx + 1014 gt + as; 
———_—— ” 

14-x =1+6x+ 1 5xx ＋ 20 +1 5x*þ Ea. 
NB Th numerical coefficients of the terms of each ſeries 


are called the anciz of the power to which the ſeries belongs. 
, 6 
Thus 1 = 1+6x+15*zz+20u+155%+6x%+ 15), . and 


the numerical coefficient 1, 6, 1 5, 20, 15, 6, I are called the 
unciæ of the ſixth power. : 

Having thus by continual multiplication obtained the ſixth 
power of the Binomial I, conſiſting of a competent num- 
ber of terms to form an induction from, let us in the next 
place inquire what relation theſe terms have one to another (if 
they have any viſible one) or how they may be formed one 
from another, that ſo (if poſſible) we may be able per ſaltum, 
without the help of intermediate powers, to form a ſeries ex- 
hibiting any given power whatever of the Binominal root 
14x. To do this, I am to acquaint the reader, that a great 
many ſerieſes of almoſt all kinds are formed by a continual 
addition, or a continual multiplication of the terms of other 
ſerieſes more ſimple than thoſe generated by them ; and there- 
fore whenever a ſeries is propoſed, the law or geneſis where- 
of is not immediately perceived, it will not be amiſs to en- 
quire by what continual additions or multiplications its terms 
are produced: the additions are eaſily known by ſubtracting 
every term from the next following, and the multiplications 
(which is our caſe at preſent) by dividing every term by the 
term next before it: Thus the ſeries IAT, &c. - 


0 . . . a 
generated by a continual multiplication of the terms 3 


. < &c. for 1 x — gives a, and a x 2 gives b, and b x 


mo gives c, &c. Now if we apply this to the ſeries exhibit- 


ing the ſixth power of the Binominal I x, to wit, 1+6x 
+ 15x*+20x'+1 5x* + 6x5+6x*, we ſhall find the terms of 
this ſeries to be produced by continual multiplication of the 


G 6x 43 HT - 20x 
following terms; iſt, 5 2dly, 1 Or SY 3dly, 15x? or 


4x cx? 3.x g 6x? 2x 45 
7 Athly, ome Wl _ 5thly, = or — laſtly, -—- or 
=; ſo that the ſeries whoſe terms continually multiplied give 


6 1 
the ſixth power of the Binomial 1 fx, is 7 ＋ =+ 5 


+. — 4 5 + _ : the regularity of theſe ſerieſes is apparent 


enough at firſt ſight, the coefficients of the numerators con- 
ſtantly decreaſing, and the denominators conſtantly increaſ- 
ing by unity; inſomuch that none can doubt the obtaining of a 
like regularity in all the other powers; at leaſt if he does, 
he may confirm this induction by trying as many other 
powers as he ſhall think fit ; where he will always find that, 
if m be the index of any power, the fractions by whoſe con- 
tinual multiplication all the terms of that power after the firſt 
| m mMm—l mMm—2 3 m—4 
are generated, will be &. ——x, ——- 
l 2 3 4 
=—r, &c. But from the formation of theſe powers one from 


another, by a continual multiplication into 1-x, it is eaſy to 
ſee, that unity-or 1 will always be the firſt term of every 


power; therefore if we make this firſt term IA, 2A 
=Cr=D,=" Dx = E. Ex=F, 
3 4 7 5 

—— Fx C, &c. we ſhall have 14 = A+ B4+C4+D 
+E +F+ CG, Kc. or more elegantly (according to New- 


B, —— Bx = C, 


ton's manner of expreſſing ſuch ſerieſes) thus, 1+x=1 + hk 
FE 2 VEL TAI I 
Ax + — B x + - „ D. Ex + 
4 


—— Fx, &c. where the capital letters 4, B, C, &c. repre- 


ſent the terms of the ſcries, as they riſe ; that is, A repre- 


fents the firſt term 1, B ſignifies the ſecond term — Ax, C 


m—l 


ſignifies thg third term 


B x, &c. Examples of this will 


2 
be given in the following article. 
Examples to the foregoing theorem. 
1ſt, Let it be required to raiſe at once the Binomial I 
to the ſeventh power. Here == , — = n= 8 
I 


8 7 
T' &c. therefore 1 +x =1+7 Ax+5Bx +5 Cx +4 Dx+3 
Ex + 2 Fx + Ca. Having thus laid out the ſeries, by 2 


Pe 2 — 2 | 
, _—* &c. in numbers, the terms muſt 


brciling Face 
1 2 3 
next de computed thus; fſt, 184, 2dly, 7 =Ax =] x 1x 


* 


I —£x, where the ſign + 


=7x=B, 3dly, $ BAN qxx=21xx=(, 4th) i 
* a1 gr, 5thly, + Dx=4 38055 60 


e , 


LEx=3 35* =, qthly, Fa =2 x 21 
— 


Sthly, 1Gx=7 = Ix =x'=H z therefore I+x = 
21x* + 35#" + ZS TZI +7x* + x". 


2d, 1+x = 1+! Ar B; CYA; Dx44 E 
= He=r+854285 +56x%4-70x%+567 alf 


$ 
3d, I—x=1+{ x —4x+; x—Bx+} x —Cr+ 4 —D,,, 
no more than that the 
ſubſequent terms are to be added to the foregoing, whe. 
ther they be affirmative or negative: or it might be expreſ; 4 
— . | 
thus; I—x = 1— Ax—4 Bx—? Cx—2 Dx; Ex. The 
terms may be computed thus; 1ſt 1A, 2dly— 5 A 
* Ix —;x=B, 3dly, TER tBx=—; x — 54 = + loxx — 
C, 4thly,—}Cx=—;} x 108%=—104%=D, gthly, — : 1, 
=_—; x —Iox +=+5x*=£, bthly, —Ex=—: x gy 
Kot 


I + 724 


*; therefore i— = 1—5x + 10 —10 14. "EP 
the terms being alternately affirmative and negative, | 
4 


4th, 1—x = 1—4x+bx*—4x + x+, 

From the two laſt examples it appears, that if any power of 

the Binomial 14x be obtained, and then the ſigns of all thoſ 

terms wherein the odd powers of x are concerned be chan 4 

ed, you will have the ſame power of the Binomial 2 
| { 


Thus 144 =1+5x+10x*--104%þ-5x*+x5: change the ſign; 

— 
of the terms 5x, +10x?, +x*, and you will have 1—x 
=1I—5x+1l0x*—10x3+5$x*—x*, as before. The reafon 
of this is plain; for, if x be negative, every odd power of x 
will alſo be negative, whereas every even power will be affe 
mative, as much as if x itſelf was affirmative : Thus 
—x=—+x", and ＋ * x -A — , and — * ==, and 
＋ K* x —x=z—x,, &c. 

If any power of a Binominal be to be multiplied by any 
given number as u, this may be effected two ways; to wit, 
either by multiplying every term whereof that power conſits 
by u, or elſe by multiplying only the firſt term, which will 
always be known by u, and then (calling that product 4) 
deriving all the other terms from it as before. 

* 

As for example 1—x X may either be expreſſed thus, n— 
4nx-bnx'—4nx3 ; or thus, n—+ Ax—} Br -! 
Dx : for the terms of this latter ſeries, when computed, will 
be found the ſame with thoſe of the former : thus the firk 
term will be ===, the ſecond will be —+ Ax=—+ x 1x==— 
41x, and fo of the reſt. 


By the help of this laſt article, we may expreſs by a ſeries 


any given power of any Binomial whatever, as Pg, by 
conſidering the Binomial p as the product of two factos, 


to wit, 14 1 and p: for, if p 1 Fr pe, we {hall 


have PTT = 1+ + x Þ® ; but the firſt term of +=, 


when thrown into a ſeries will be 1: multiply then this fit 
term I into þ® make the product p"—4, as in the laſt article, 
and derive all the other terms from J, as above directed, put- 
6 4 
ting + for &, and you will have p+ q =p" + _ - + 
3 
4 
os + "=? 7, Ke. Thus p+9 = +2 7+ 
3 


7 
P C 3 
1 7 5 + 38% +30 + 77: put 1 inf 


— 


of 2, and you will have 74 1 =þ* + 35 ＋ 3 ri, Which 
— 


is, and ought to be, the ſame withi+p 3; it is only begin- 
ning at the other end of the ſeries. And this 1s the realon, 


that in expanding the Binomial »+9 the unciæ of any t 


terms equally diſtant from the extremes are the ſame. , 
From what has been here laid down, it may be odſervecs 
that if n, the index of the power to which the Binomial by 
is to be raiſed, be integral and affirmative, the how's # 
biting that power will at laſt break off, and ſo conſiſt ap 
a finite number of terms, otherwiſe the ſeries will run n 
ad infinitum : for if, m be integral and affirmative, the P 
greſſion of the numerators m, m1, M—2z M—3) &c. 0 
if continued, paſs through m—m or e, which will pore 
of the terms 4, B, C, D, E, F, G, &c. equal to not 21 
and, if any one of theſe terms be equal to N at 
neceſſarily deſtroy all thoſe that follow it, and fo = = ; 
will be interrupted. As for inſtance, the ſeries ex0'- 2 


BIN 


ud power of 1+x will, if regular] continued, ſtand 


the third 2 1 Cr Dx—! X—; Fs, &c, but 
hes te HT} witch is equal to$ De, will be 


ins *""..4 if E be nothing, then F, which is equal to 
nothin 5 l ale be nothing 3 and, if F be nothing, then C, 
Tach is equal to —3 Fx, will alſo be equal to nothing; ſo 
whic P en four terms will be real, and then the ſeries will 
that t * If n be negative, M—1 will be more negative, 
break o + till more negative; ſo that in this caſe the pro- 
and 2 m—1, m—2, &c. cannot paſs through nothing; 
9 the ſeries A, B, C, D, &c. muſt be infinite, 1 
and t as to the number of terms. If m be not integral, but 
mean * if m==!, we ſhall have m—1=;Z, m—2 = }, 
=— 4, m—5s =-, &c. therefore in this 
"= ide progreſſion m, u—1, M—2, M—3) &c. may be ſaid 
cu s by nothing, but not through it ; and therefore here 
the ſeries will be infinite. But of theſe infinite ſerieſes 
alſo e will be ſaid in the following articles. 
* 1 is the index of the ſimple power of 1 + x, fo — 1 
1 
vill be the index of ” : for it has been ſhewn already, that 


1+ x 

number is the index of any power, its negative will 
dex of the reciprocal of that power or of unity divided 
I 


1 +x 


whatever 
de the in 


by it. Let it then be required to throw the fraction 


or 


a . . n 1— 1 
T= into an infinite ſeries: here = — , — = 
— — — 1, &c. therefore, in this caſe, 
$7 41.108 3 hy 
every coefficient will be — 1; and ſo we ſhall have 1 + 


A- Bx— Cx — Dx -E Fx, &c. ad infini- 
tum, 2 I— K 4 — + x — x5 +x &c. ad in- 
I 


fnitum, In like manner we have I — x = TXT 
TT &c. ad infinitum. 


Ap „ 
Again, let it be required to throw the fraction — into a ſe- 


ries, Here we may conſider 225 as Ap multiplied into — 


or as 4p multiplied into pÞ—g but the firſt term of 2 998 


— * . 
when thrown into a ſeries, is p or = multiply this term 


into the common multiplicator Ap, and the product A will 


Ap Ay 

be the firſt term of the ſeries : whence ——- A 4- _ —— 

— A 495 
Nr 

Fw ot. p p 
+ , &c. which is an infinite ſeries, whoſe terms 
i. p : ; 

are in continual geometrical proportion, the common ratio be- 
ing that of pto gz that is, every term being to the next follow- 
ing, as p to q 3 therefore, the leſo the quantity g is, in compari- 
ſon of the other quantity p, the leſs will every ſucceeding term 
be in compariſon of the next before it, and the faſter will the 
feries converge ; that is, the nearer will any number of terms, 
taken from the beginning of the ſeries, approach towards the 


Y 8 
Crizinal fraction — — provided that there be taken always the 


fame number of terms: whence it follows again, that the leſs 

in compariſon of p, the fewer terms need to be taken to 

repreſent the whole ſeries to the ſame degree of exactneſs; and 

dus is not only true in the preſent caſe, but in the caſe of all 

other ſerieſes ariſing from a Binomial root p +q or -. 

The ſeries, that it may converge, muſt always take its riſe from 

te greater part of the Binomial. As if p be greater than q in 

tic Binomial þ +9, the ſeries muſt always be begun with the 
; mn 

Juantity ge for let g be thrown into a ſeries, we ſhall have 
m 


= uy ae. ry Þ C1, Kc. Let 9 


ve luppofed equal to nothing, at leaſt infinitely ſmall, in com- 
pariſon fp; and then it is eaſy to ſee, that every ſuccceding 
em ot this ſeries will be infinitely leſs than that next before 
dat therefore all the terms after the firſt may be looked upon 
© evaneſcent, and conſequently, that the whole ſeries will be 
*mprehendet in the firſt term, as it ought to be: for, if q= o, 


4 


\ 1 . 
ten pn; therefore, if g be nearly equal to nothing, a 


1 . : 
by "the initial terms of the ſeries will be nearly equal to the 


Whole + 2 4 5 1 
8 and, in cafes where the utmoſt exactneſs is not re- 
ea, may be taken for the whole. 
B IT ret . A 
dg return; ſince the fraction — was found equal to the 


Inf. 22 A A 1 A 3. 4 
Mite ſeries AS ES + Lace Bi + DE 25 &c. when 9 


0 | n ha : / . . . . 2 

ig tan þ, the terms of which ſeries: decreaſe in a continal 
0 ng Be follows e converſe, that a ſeries of quantities de- 
Sg iN. & continual geometrical proportion, ſuch as A + 


BIN 


Aa, 4* > :: 8 
7 + =, &c. will, though infinitely continued, be but equad 


to a finite quantity; which finite quantity may be had by mul. 
tiplying 4 the fell and greateſt term of 85 ſoties into p, the i 
* the 1 ratio, and then dividing the product by 
, tne exceſs of the antecedent above the conſ : © 
this, take an example or two in numbers, * 


Let p 2, 9 t, and AI; then will <2. = 2, and the 
7208 


ſeries will be 1 4- 3 +3 +4 T, &c: and therefore, e con- 
verſo, this ſeries I++: T1411, &c. though infinitely 
continued, will be but equal to 2, which we thus confirm. 
The firſt term 1 equals 2 — 1 or 2 — z; therefore, 1 + 2 = 
2—;=2— 3; therefore, 1 + 3 +4 = 218 — 7 
therefore, I+;i+:i+p:i=2— 3 or 2 — Fe; therefore, 
I+t:z+i+tiÞtF;=2—;;, &c. Whence it appears, that 
the ſeries can never exceed the number 2, nor even reach 
it, unleſs an infinite number of additions could be made. Let 
Þ=10,q9=1, and A= 1; and we ſhall have the infinite ſe- 
; I 1 1 I 10 
= I INT io PIR &, =—or 1 + =; and 
is will be further confirmed by reducing the fraction  ; 
decimals, which decimals will be ” 1111, Ke. ad hi 


RF, | | 
If the CN + 5 be thrown into a ſeries, the ſeries will be 


49 Ag* Ag? 49 * 
A— 4 — — —.— + Z , &c. ad infinitum, Let 


þ=2, q=1, and A=1, as in the firſt inſtance, and we ſhall 


A 
have +7 ===> and the ſeries will be 1 — 111 — —+. 


109 
&, whence, e cenverſo, the infinite ſeries 1 — +} —4z 
+7,» &c. will be equal to the fraction 3, which we thus fur. 
ther confirm. The firſt term 1 equals 4 4- 3 3 therefore, 1 
s ww © nn I .* — 

1 — —z =; — f; therefe 14181 

2 25 8 4 24 3 er ore, I — - = x + 
2 cw 3 
76 — 7 + 455 &c. 


— — — — —6 
— 8 2. *. * —. &c. whence 1 + x 
21-1 Ax —3 Br — C D- Ex, &c. = 1 
2x+3%* —4x* +5 x*t— 6x5, &c. ad infinitum. 
As all powers of a Binomial, whoſe exponents are integral and 
affirmative, may be obtained by continual multiplication ; ſo all 


thoſe whoſe exponents are integral and negative, may be had 


f * —ͤ— l 
by continual diviſion. Thus 1 +x or Ein the laſt 
article but one, according to Newton's theorem, I — x + x* 
— * ＋ — x* + , &c. and the ſame will be the quoti- 


* * I 5 * * * 
ent, if the fraction n r. be thrown into an infinite ſeries by an 
* 


actual diviſion of 1 by I x, according to the common rules of 
diviſion, ſupplying the deficient places of the dividend with 
ſtars. If this quotient be again divided by 1+ x, we ſhall have 
—2 
= [ — — 
E Ar or I +x =1 —2x 32 — 4 - 5 * — 
6x5, &c. as in the laſt article; and fo on. | 
But here a queſtion may ariſe, which, perhaps, would puzzle 
even an ingentous reader (that is not very converſant in theſe 
affairs) to anſwer to his own ſatisfaction: it is this; ſince theſe 
ſerieſes are obtained by diviſion, how comes it to paſs that, 
though infinitely continued, they do not always exhibit the 
true quotient? As in many caſes it is certain they do not: for if 1 
be divided by I + x, the quotient will be 1 — x + x* — x + 
*, &c. as above. Let us now ſuppoſe x equal to 1, and the 
true quotient of 1 divided by 1--4- x is certainly 4 ; but the ſe- 
ries which ſhould exhibit this quotient will, in this caſe, be 
1— 141 — 141 — 1, &c. ad infinitum; whereof, if an 
even number of terms be taken, the ſum will be o; if an odd 
number, the ſum will be 1; ſo that the quotient exhibited by 
this ſerics will always be too much or too little, and never can 
be equal to 3. 
To this we anſwer ; if a diviſion of 1 by 1-þ x be made for 
one term of the quotient only, the quotient will be x, and 
the remainder — x; if the diviſion be carried on to two terms 
only the quotient will be 1 — x, and the remainder + xx ; 
if to three terms, the quotient will be i- XK + xx, and 
the remainder —x? ; if to four terms, the quotient will 
be 1 - Xx + xx -, and the remainder + x, and fo on, ad 
infinitum. Now if x be leſs than 1, x x will be leſs than x, 
and ſo on, in which caſe the remainders will conflantly de- 
creaſe ; and, if the diviſions be infinitely continued, the re- 
mainders will become evaneſcent quantities, in which caſe the 
dividend will be juſt exhauſted, and the ſeries 1—x + x*, &c, 
will be the true quotient. If x be = 1, every power of x, as 
* x, &c, will be equal to 1; and therefore in this caſe the 
H h remainder 


1 


—— — 


— : 
9 rr . — — 
* _- „ — a. — — 
— . — — = i 
4 - _ 


— — 
. ͤ 


2 2 = —— a - 
3 — a. Ate —— ES — H 
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BIO/GRAPHER *, an author who writes the life of one or 


BIQUADRA'/TIC Equation, in algebra, is any equation, where 


BiQUuADRATIC power, is the fourth power, or ſquare ſquared 


BiqUADRATIC rot of a number, is the ſquare root of the 


BIQUIU/NTILE Ajpe#, an aſpect of the planets, when they are 


BIRD, a two-footed animal, covered with feathers, and furniſh- 


gemainder will always be ＋ 1, or — 1, even though the ur] 
ſion be continued ad infinitum; but, wherever there is a re- 
mainder, the quotient will not be exact, but always too little 
or too much, according as the remainder is affirmative or ne- 
zative z therefore in this caſe the ſeries 1 — x + x*, &c. even 
though infinitely continued, will not exhibit the true quotient.) 
If x be greater than 1, x x will be greater than x, and x* greater 
than x x, and ſo on; therefore in this caſe the remainders 
will be ſo far from leſſening, that they will conſtantly be- 
come greater and greater ; and, if the diviſion be infinitely! 
continued, the remainders will be infinitely great; and there. 
fore, if the ſeries 1 — x + x x, &c. be infinitely continued, will 
be infinitely wide of the true quotient : Theſe are what we 
call diverging ſerieſes: but if x be greater than 1, and the di- 
viſion we began by x inſtead of 1, according to the foregoing 
directions, the ſeries will converge to the true quotient, faſter 
or flower, according as the exceſs of x above 1 is greater or 
leſs; for in this caſe the quotient of 1 divided by x + 1 will be 
- += — —Þ+, &c. ad infinitum. 

8 x+ 
In common diviſion it is uſual, where there is a-remainder at 
laſt, to correct the quotient by a ſupplemental fraction, whoſe 
numerator is the remainder, and denominator the diviſor : if 
the ſame be done here, the quotient will be always exact, at 
what end ſoever of the diviſor the diviſion commences, or 
wherever it breaks off ; thus if x be divided by 1 + x, the 
quotient will be oy jy 3 or . 


I+x 1+x 

3 
— 757 and ſo on; that is, x=1, the quotient will be 2, 
or 1—1, or 1—1-+3-or 1—1+1—4, &c. all which give one 
and the ſame fraction 3. 
Let it now be required to extract the root of 1+ x by Sir 
Iſaac's theorem. Now V x + x, according to his expreſſion, is 
— ——— m Yom 7 m—4, 
i + x*; therefore i ” : . I 
* 


_— O in this caſe, are equal to {> , Þ— Þ=— Fo- —, 


&c. ſo that TT = 1 +1 A-: Bx—} C-! Dr, &c.= 


I -A- ir, &c. This may be eaſily proved 
by multiplication: for if this root, multiplied into itſelf, gives 
1+ x, it will be a ſufficient proof that the root was truly 
aſſigned, 

If x be ſuppoſed greater than 1, we muſt begin the computation 


with x, and the firſt term of the ſeries will be gf or + x, and 
Vs 2 , Ax 


we ſhall have x + 75 SV x41" 3 ee &c. 


more perſons. 


„The word is derived from the Greek 8:5, life, and yez@w, to 
deſcribe. 


the unknown quantity of one of the terms has four dimenſions : 
Thus x*+ a x*+bx*+ c x+d =0, is a Biquadratic equation, 
becauſe the term x* is of four dimenſions. 

Any Biquadratic equation may be conceived to be generated 
or produced. 

1. From the continual multiplication of four ſimple equati- 
ons: Thus if x a, «=, K 2e, x 26 OI Xx — d 2, x — 
b=0, x—c=0, x—d=0; then will x—a „ x—b x 
x — © x x — d =0, produce a Biquadratic equation. 

2. It may be formed from the multiplication of one ſimple 
equation, and a cubic equation; as x — a * t̃ e x*+ dx+e 
=0. Or laſtly from the multiplication of two quadratic equa- 
tions; as x*+bx+cx Ae. For the method of 
conſtructing Biquadratic equations. See CONSTRUCTION of 
equations. 


of a number; thus 16 is the Biquadratic power of 2 ; for 
2 nI=4& ands4 4816. 


ſquare root of a number; as the Biquadratic root of 8 1 is 3 ; 


= the ſquare root of a number 81 is q, and the ſquare root 
of q is 3. 


144 degrees diſtant from each other, 


ed with wings, by which means it can ſuſtain itſelf in the air, 
and fly from place to place. 

As Birds have a different motion from that of other animals, 
and an amphibious way of lite, partly in the air, and partly on 
the land or in the waters; ſo their bodies are ſhaped according- 
ly, and all their parts regularly adapted to that way of life and 
motion. 

The body of the Bird is neither extremely maſſy, nor equally 
ſubſtantial in all its parts; but it is well diſpoſed for flight, 
ſharp before, and gradually increafing in bulk, till it has ac- 


BIRTH, the natural excluſion of the foetus by the v2gins = 


An 19 
. . . * 2 4.9550 
BIRT AH, in marine affairs, ſignifies a proper place for a2 


c. woe 
Bi RT H, alſo ſignifies a place ſeparated by canvas, &c. 


BI/SHOP, a prelate, or perſon who has the eccleſiaſtical go 


quired its juſt dimentions. Such a ſtructure readers it mare | 


Bis 


adapted to cut the air, and make itſelf a paſſage « 
—_ le Aigh ** through that 
o qualify it for long flights, in which proviſions 3 
ways to 1. obtained; and to enable it N — 7 not al. 
hours of winters nights without eating ; nature hath (,,. 
it under the throat, with a bag called the crop, in wiſPle 
reſerves its meat. The fluid in which this ſwims fa — it 
its firſt digeſtion, The gizzard, into which no mtg lUatez 
very -ſmall quantity of the nouriſhment enters at — 
performs the reſt, and frequently by the aid of ſuch 1; — 
ged ſtones which the Bird ſwallows, in order to break * 28 
ture of the nutriment the better 5 and perhaps to keep the ur. 
ſages clear. Pate 
T he bones of Birds, though of a ſolidity ſufficient to ſuſta; 
ſyſtem of their body, are nevertheleſs fo hollow — 
ive, th C iti 1 
5 3 51 mY ſcarce make any addition to the weight of 
The whole plumage is artfully formed and diſtributed, 2 u 1 
to ſuſtain the Bird, as to defend it from the injuries of the 
The quill of the feather is, at the ſame time, firm and I: * 
It is firm, in order to clear the air with a proper fn: 
light and hollow, in proportion to its growth, that the B. 0 
may not be whelmed downwards inſtead of being raiſed 40 
In a word this hollow quill, or we may rather repreſent 1 
filled with a body of air more dilated and lighter than the > 
ternal parts of that element, poſſeſſes a great deal of furt. 
with little gravity, which places the Bird almoſt in 2quilibriun 
with the air. The feathers are inverted behind, and laid or: 
over another in a regular order. hat part of them which 
next the body is furniſhed with a warm and foft down. 
and that next the air is arrayed with a double beard in tw, 
ranks, and longer at one end than at the other, Theſe bens 
are a row of little flat thin plates, or laminæ, diſpoſed and in. 
ſerted in a line as perfect as if their extremities had been cut 
with a pair of ſciſſars. Each of theſe laminæ is in it{c 
quill, or baſis which ſuſtains two new ranks, of a minuten:; 
that almoſt renders them inviſible, and which exaRtly cloſe ug 
all the little intervals through which the air might be inſny. 
ated. The feathers are likewiſe diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that 
the range of the little beards of the one fide plays, and di. 
covers itſelf, more or leſs, under the great beards of the othe; 
feather that lies over it. A new rank of leſſer feathers ſerve; 
as a covering to the quills of the larger. The air is exclude; 
from every part; by which means the impulſe of the feathers 
on that fluid becomes very ſtrong and efficacious. 
But as this ceconomy, ſo neceſſary in its conſtitution, mizht 
be frequently incommoded by rains, the author of nature ha 
furniſhed birds with an 1 that renders their feathers a; 
impenetrable to the water as they are by their ſtructure to the 
air. All Birds have a bag filled with oil, and ſhaped like 2159 
ple, the ſituation of which is at the extremity of their body, 
This nipple has ſeveral little apertures, and when the Bird find 
her feathers dry, ſoiled, diſcontinued by gaps, or ready to be 
moiſtened, ſhe preſſes this nipple with her bill, and forces out 
an oil, or fat humour, reſerved in the glands; and then, dtaw- 
ing her bill over the greateſt part of her feathers ſuccethvelr, 
oils and dreſſes them, gives them a luſtre, and fills up all the 
vacancies with this viſcous matter; after which the water on 
flides over the Bird, and finds all the avenues to her body pet- 
fetly cloſed, Our poultry who live-under a covert, have 3 } 
leſs quantity of this liquor than Birds who inhabit the open a!t3 
for which reaſon a hen, when ſhe is wet, makes a ridiculous 
figure; on the contrary ſwans, geeſe, ducks, moor-hens, 
and all Birds deſtined to live on the water have their feathers 
dreſſed with oil from their very birth; their magazine cn 
tains a proviſion of this fluid, proportionable to the neceu!) 
of its conſumption, which is continually returning; their e 
fleſh contracts the flavour of it, and every one may oofer\*, | 
that the care of oiling their feathers is their conſtant emp. 
ment. 
If there is ſo much wiſdom in the ſtructure of the feathe” 
there is no leſs in the play of the wings and tail, in order!“ 
traverſe the air; nothing can be better placed than the W 
they form on each fide two levers, which keep the boch wy 
juſt poiſe ; at the ſame time they perform the function 0! 0" 
which, by bearing on the element that reſiſts them, advance 
the body in a contrary direction. _ 
The tail is a counterpoiſe to the head and neck, and ferve:*” 
Bird inſtead of a rudder, whilſt it rows with its Wing? ? 
this rudder is not only inftrumental in preſerving the V 
brium of the flight; it likewiſe enables the Bird to uc 
ſcend, and turn where it pleaſes; for, as ſoon as the tall > "I 
rected to one point, the head turns to the oppoſite quart” | 


DELUVVERY. 


: re. NC 
ride in; alſo, the diſtance between a ſhip and the ſhore, 
when ſhe is under fail. 


the ſailors mels, and put their cheſts, 


ment of a diocele conferred upon him. 750 


BIS 


The zuriſdiction of a Biſhop, in England, conſiſts in collating 


: ine inſtitutions, commanding induction; tak- 
be = pert of vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſuc- 
in yy conſecrating churches and chapels ; ordaining prieſts 
oy 7 cons; confirming after baptiſm ; granting adminiſtra- 
and 21 taking the probates of wills: Theſe parts of his 
2 depend on the eccleſiaſtical law. By common law, 
pq" the judges, with regard to legitimate and ille- 
ma births and marriages. And to his juriſdiction, by the 

_ long the licenſing of phyſicians, ſurgeons, and 
Ct law, belong ung } 7 
|- maſters 3 and the palnng ſmall pariſhes, which laſt 
fone e is now peculiar to the b 
— — alſo his conſiſtory court, to hear eccleſiaſtical cauſes; 
ihop to viſit the clergy, &c. within his juriſdiction, enquir- 
and is d "i behaviour, and diſcharge of their duty, &c. This 
— Gas once in three years by the Biſhop himſelf, or by his 
” chdeacon every year; the expence whereof is paid by the pa- 
y bal clergy, and is called procurations. | 
All Biſhops of England are peers of the realm, except the Bi- 
hop of Man, and as ſuch fit and vote in the houſe of lords. 
They are barons in a threefold manner, Viz. feudal, in regard 
to the temporalities annexed to their biſhoprics; by writ, as 
being ſummoned by writ to parliament ; and laſtly, by patent 
and creation. Accordingly they have the precedence of all other 
barons, and vote as barons and Biſhops ; and claim all the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the temporal lords, excepting that they can- 
not be tried by their peers 3 becauſe, in caſes of blood, they 
themſelves cannot paſs upon the tryal of a peer ; for they are 
prohibited by the canons of the church to be judges of life and 
death. Accordingly they have their vote in the tryal and ar- 
rangement of a peer; = before ſentence of death is paſſed, 
withdraw, and vote by proxy. 
* the two Archbiſhops, the Biſhops of London, Dur- 
ham, and Wincheſter have always the precedence: The firſt 
as being Biſhop of the capital city of England, and who, by 
ancient right, is accounted dean of the epiſcopal college of that 
province : The ſecond, as count Palatine, and earl of Sadbery : 
And the laſt, as having been formerly earl of Southampton. 
The other Biſhops take place according to the priority of their 
conſecration. : 
BY/SHOPRIC, the dioceſe, or juriſdiction of a biſhop. 
BVSMUTH, is a conſiderable heavy ſemi-metal, of a much 
harder and firmer texture than antimony, being not eaſily pul- 
veriſed in a mortar as that is, though not yielding to the 
hammer, nor ſhewing any the leaſt token of ductility, It is 
very little ſuſceptible of ruſt, and in itſelf is ſcarce ſonorous, 
vet mixt with other metals it adds to their ſonorous quality, 
at the ſame time that it renders them more brittle ; theſe two 
properties depending in a great meaſure on the ſame princi- 
les, | 
is of a fine bright ſilver colour, and of an extremely re- 
markable ſtructure, . compoſed of ſmall faſciæ of plates 
or laminæ, diſpoſed irregularly among one another. It gives 
evident tokens on the trial of a ſulphur contained in abundance 
in it, and after the action of an acid it lets go a bituminous 
matter. It requires but an extremely ſmall degree of fire to 
fuſe, it melting before almoſt any other metallic ſubſtance, and 
it is not fixed in the fire but evaporates with a very moderate 
degtee of it. It very readily amalgamates with mercury, and 
has this peculiar quality, that when mixed with other metals 
in amalgamation with that body, though but in a very ſmal] 
quantity, it makes them run thinner in the amalgame, and, oc- 
caſions a great part of them to be carried through leather in 
ſtraining together with the mercury. 
Biſmuth cauſes the metals that are difficult of fuſion to melt 
with a much ſmaller degree of fire than they otherwiſe would 
co. It very freely and readily mixes with any metal, and ac- 
cording to the proportion in which it enters the compoſition, 
renders them more brittle, white, and approaching to the na- 
ture of the regulus of the ſemi-metals. But ſome cautions are 
to de uſed in the making theſe mixtures; for as the Biſmuth 
ealy burns away, if the matters be difficult of fuſion and re- 
quite a ſtrong and intenſe fire, they muſt be fuſed before 
the Biſmuth is added, and the veſſel then covered, and the 
whole kept no longer in the fire, than juſt while the mixture 
5s mace, 
Diimuth is very readily diſſolved in vinegar, and communicates 
« laccharine taſte to it; it may alſo be diſſolved in the ſtronger 
dds, as ſpirit of ſea ſalt, ſpirit of nitre, and aquafortis ; from 
tele ſolutions in the ſtronger acids it is eaſily precipitated, and 
forms a fine white powder, called magiſtery of Biſmuth, much 
uſd as a coſmetic. Hill. 
SISLCTION, in geometry, 1s the dividing any line, &c. into 
two equal parts. 
SISEXTILE, or lea 
uting of 366 days. 
e true ſolar year, or that ſpace of time which flows while 


2 is moving from any one point of the ecliptic, till he 
in to the ſame point again, conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 
57 ſec. according to the moſt accurate obſervations. 

ar made uſe of by the ancient Egyptians conſiſted of 


* WR 305 days, which being leſs than the true ſolar year by G 


p-year, inchronology, ſignifies a year con- 


—— — 


hours nearly, they loſt a day in every four years, and confes 


quently in 1460 years, which they called the great calnculat 


year, or ſothiacal period, the beginning of th had 
r 


Julius Cæſar, finding the inconveniencies that aroſe from this 
method of computation, and confidering that it was neceſſary 
the civil year ſhould always commence on the ſame day which 
it would do if the ſix hours were added to every year; and be- 
—_— among the Romans, he ordered that every fourth 
year ſhould have an intercalary day, which therefore ſhould 


conſiſt of 366 days, and that this additional day ſhould be put - 


in the month of February ; and becauſe. in the common 
year the 24th of February, according to the Roman way of 
reckoning, was the 6th of the calends of March, he ordered 
that for that year there ſhould be two 6ths, or that the 6th 
of the calends of March ſhould be twice reckoned ; whence 
the year was called Biſſextile. This is called the Julian ac- 
count, or old ftile, according to which the year commences the 
25th of March. 


But, becauſe the true length of the year conſiſts but of 365 


days, 5 hours, 49 min. nearly, it follows that, according to 


this way of reckoning, at the end of every four years the civil 
year will begin 44 minutes ſooner than it did before, and con- 
ſequently in 131 years it will anticipate one whole day; and 
for this reaſon pope Gregory XIII, in the year 1582, being 
willing to celebrate Eaſter according to the original inſtitution, 
and to keep up to the letter of the order of the Nicene coun- 
cil, which was held in the year 325, ſet himſelf upon reform- 
ing the year, and, finding that ſince the Nicene council 
the equinox had anticipated ten whole days, he ordered that 
thoſe ten days ſhould be taken out of the calendar that year, 
and that the 11th of March ſhould be reckoned the 21ſt, and, 
to prevent the ſeaſons from going backwards as they did before, 
he ordained that every hundredth year, which cording to the 
Julian form was to be Biſſextile, ſhould be a common year, 
and conſiſt only of 365 days; but, becauſe that was too much, 
every four hundredth year was to remain Biſſextile. This me- 
thod of computation is called the Gregorian or new ſtile, 
and is received in moſt foreign countries, 

This method of computation is to be obſervecd in theſe king- 
doms after the firſt of January next, according to an act of 
parliament paſſed in the preſent year of his majeſty's reign, in 
which it is enacted. That in and throughout all his majeſty's 
„ dominions and countries in Europe, Atta, and America, be- 
«© longing or ſubject to the crown of Great Britain, the ſaid 
& ſupputation, according to which the year of our Lord be- 
&« ginneth on the 25th of March, ſhall not be made uſe of 
ce from and after the laſt day of December, 1751 ; and that 
te the firſt day of January, next following the ſaid laſt day of 
«© December, ſhall be reckoned, taken, decmed, and ac- 
« counted, to be the firſt day of the year of our Lord 1 7523 
c and the firſt day of January, which ſhall happen next after 
« the ſaid firſt day of January 17 52, ſhall be reckoned, taken, 
«© deemed, andaccounted, to be the firſt day of the year 17533 
« and ſo on, from time to time, the firſt day of January in 
e every year, which ſhall happen in time to come, ſhall be 
« reckoned, taken, deemed, and accounted, to be the firſt 
« day of the year; and that each new year ſhall accordingly 
« commence, and begin to be reckoned, from the firſt day 
« of every month of January next preceding the 25th of 
« March, on which ſuch year would, according to the pre- 
& ſent ſupputation, have begun or commenced : And that, 
& from and after the firſt day of January, 1752, the ſeveral 
« days of each month ſhall go on, and be reckoned and 
« numbered in the ſame order ; and the feaſt of Eaſter, and 
« Other moveable feaſts thereon depending, ſhall be aſcertain- 
c ed according to the method they now are, till the ſecond 
e day of September in the ſaid year 1752 incluſive ; and that 
« the natural day, next immediately following the ſaid ſecond 
c day of September, ſhall be called, reckoned, and accounted, 
« to be the fourteenth day of September, omitting for that 
ic time only the eleven intermediate nominal days of the com- 
6 mon calendar.” After which time the years are to be com- 
puted according to the Gregorian method, which we have be- 
fore explained. 


BIST ER, a colour uſed ſometimes by painters to waſh their de- 


ſigns. It is made from chimney ſoot boiled, and afterwards 
diluted. 


BI/STOURY, the name of ſurgeon's inſtrument, much uſed in 


making inciſions, 


B/TTERN, that liquor which runs from the common alt, af- 


ter it is taken out of the boiling-pan, and put into proper veſ- 
ſels.— Or it is the liquor which remains after the cryſtalliza- 
tion of the common ſalt. 


BI/TTERNESS, a kind of favour or ſenſation, the reverſe of 


ſweetneſs. The learned Hoffman ſays that Pitterneſs proceeds 
from an ultimate commixture of a ſomewhat earthy ſulphur 
with a ſalt. Thus the ſulphureous and acid ſpirit of vitriol, 
coagulated with ſalt of tartar, or fixcd nitre, produces a neu- 
tral ſalt of a bitteriſh taſte ; and very ſulphurcous wine- vine- 
gar, poured upon prepared coral and crabs eyes, affords a neu- 
tral ſalt which is ſtill ſomewhat more bitter, 


BITU/MEN, 
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BITU/MEN, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a tenacious mineral 
ſubſtance, or foffile body, not ſoluble in water. 

There are a great number of ſubſtances ranked under the ge- 
neral head of Bitumehs ; as amber, ambergriſe, jet, aſphaltum, 
phiſaſphaltum, pit-coal, &c, See each under its proper article. 

BI/VALVE, a term in botany, applied to the pods or huſks' of 
plants, which open letigth- ways, as beans, peas, &c. 

BIVAL VE, is alſo applied to ſuch ſhell-fiſh, as have two ſhells, 
as muſcles, cockles, oyſters, &c. | 

BIVE/NTER, in anatomy, a ſmall long muſcle, ſituated late- 
rally between the whole baſis of the jaw and the throat. It is 
fleſhy at both extremities, and tendinous in the middle, as if 
it conſiſted of two ſmall muſcles joined endwiſe by a tendon 3 
and from thence- it is called digaſtricus in Greek, and Biven- 
ter in Latin. 

It is fixed by one fleſhy extremity in the ſulcus of the maſtoide 
apophyſis. From thence it runs forward, inclining towards 
the os hyoides, where the firſt fleſhy body ends in a round 
tendon, which is connected to the lateral part, and root of the 
cornua of that bone, by a kind of aponeurotic ligament, and 
not by a pulley, as appears at firſt ſight, becauſe of its paſſage 
by the extremity of the muſculus 3 notap | 

Here the tendon is incurvated, and preſently ends in the other 
fleſhy body, which is fixed immediately above the internal la- 
bium of the baſis of the chin near the ſymphyſis, in a ſmall 
unequal depreſſion. This inſertion is broader than that at the 
other extremity. Sometimes the anterior inſertions of the di- 
gaſtrici touch each other, and ſometimes ſeveral of their fi- 
bres croſs each other conſiderably, JYinflow. 

Its uſe is to draw the jaw downwards. 

BLACK, ſomething opaque, and which inſtead of reflecting im- 

bibes the rays of 4 falling on it. 
The illuſtrious Sir Iſaac Newton, in his optics, ſhews, that, for 
the production of Black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs than 
any of thoſe which exhibit other colours, becauſe, where the 
ſize of the component particles are greater, there is too much 
light reflected to conſtitute this colour; but, if they be alittle 
leſs than is requiſite to reflect the white and very faint blue 
of the firſt order, they will reflect ſo little light as to appear 
intenſely Black; and yet may perhaps reflect it variouſly to 
and fro within them ſo long till it happen to be ſtifled and loſt ; 
by which means they will appear Black in all poſitions of the 
eye without any tranſparency. 

Dyers BLAck. This is differently made according to the value 
and quality of the ſtuffs to be dyed. 

For broad-cloths, druggets, &c. they uſe indigo, paſtil, and 
woad. If the colour be deſired very fine, there muſt not be 
above ſix pounds of indigo to a ball of paſtil, when the paſtil 
begins to caſt its blue flower; and the dye muſt not be heat- 
ed for uſe above twice. 

After dying the ſtuff blue in the foregoing compoſition it muſt 
be boiled with allum or tartar, then maddered, and laſtly the 
Black given it with galls, copperas, and ſumach. And in or- 
der to bind the Black, and prevent its ſmearing in uſe, the 
ſtuffs muſt be well ſecured in the fulling-mill, when white, and 
well waſhed afterwards. 

Joory BLACK, is made from ivory burnt between two crucibles 
well luted ; after which it is ground with water, and made up 
into ſmall cakes. | 

Lamp BLACK, the ſoot collected from the ſmoke of lamps. 

In England they generally prepare it from the refinous parts of 
wood burnt under a kind of tent, which collects the vapour 
of the ſmoke.— In France they make it from the ſmoke of 
roſin, being firſt melted and purified in iron veſſels; after 
which it is ſet on fire under a chimney, &c. lined at the top 
with ſheep-ſkins, or thick linnen cloth. | 

Spaniſh BLACK, is prepared from burnt cork, and ſo called, be- 
cauſe firſt invented by the Spaniards. 

German, or Francfort BLACK, is made from the lees of wine 
burnt, after which it is waſhed in water, and being mixed with 
ivory or peach-ſtones burnt, it is ground in mills for that pur- 

ole. 
It is generally brought from Mentz, Francfort, or Straſburg, 
either in lumps or powder. 


BLACK-ROD, the gentleman uſher of the Black-Rod, is the | 


chief gentleman uſher to the king; and has his name from the 
Black- Rod, on the top of which is a golden lion, which he car- 
ries in his hand. 
BLA'DDER, ca, in anatomy, a large veſſel ſerving as a re- 
ceptacle for the urine, after its ſecretion in the kidnies. 
The Bladder is a kind of membranous and fleſhy pouch or 
bottle, capable of dilatation and contraction, fituated in the 
lower part of the abdomen, immediately behind the ſymphy- 
ſis of the oſſa pubis, and oppolite to the beginning of the in- 
teſtinum rectum. The figure of it is nearly that of a ſhort 
oval. It is broader on the fore and back ſides, than on the 
lateral parts; rounder above than below, when empty, and 
broader below than above, when full. 
It is divided into a body, neck, and bottom, into an anteri- 
or, poſterior, and two lateral parts. The upper part is term- 
ed the fundus or bottom, and the neck is a portion of the lower 
art, which is contraQed like the gullet of ſome veſſels. 
he Bladder is made up of fevcral coats, almoſt like the ſto- | 


mach. That part of the external coat, which covers 
poſterior, and lateral fides of the Bladder, is the 8 , 


or membrane of the peritonæum; and the reſt of it ry 
ed by a cellular ſubſtance, by the interventioh of un. 
8 is 3 to the muſcular coat. » the 
e proper coats are three in number, one muſcula 
vous, and one villous, which is the innermoſt. *. 3 
coat is compoſed of ſeveral ſtrata of fleſhy fibres ; the ow 
of which are moſtly longitudinal ; the next to theſe yrs 
inclined towards each hand ; and the innermoſt more and OY 
oblique ; and they become, at length, almoſt tranſverſe. zr 
theſe fibres interſect each other in various manners and Al 
are connected together by a fine cellular ſubſtance, and 2 
be ſeparated by inflating that ſubſtance. The nervous my 
nearly of the ſame ſtructure with the nervous coat of hs 4 
mach. The internal coat is ſomething granulated and Indus 
and a mucilaginous ſerum is continually diſcharged — 1 
which moiſtens the inner ſurface of the Bladd e 
. ; . er, and defend; 
it 3 acrimony of the urine. It appears ſometimes ah 
gether uneven on the inner ſide, being full of eminence; 10 
irregular rugz, when empty, and in its natural ſtate of 1 
tion. bay 1 1 * when the Bladder is fil 
or when it 1s artificially diſten injeQing ar, 
liquid, y ed by air, or by injecting wy 
At the top of the Bladder, above the ſymphyſts of the off pn 
bis, we obſerve a ligamentary rope, which runs up — 
the peritonæum and the linea alba of the abdomen, all the — 
to the navel, diminiſhing gradually in thickneſs, as it aſcend, 
"This rope had a particular uſe in the foetus. It is ſufficiery to 
add, that it is in part originally a production of the inne; n 
of the Bladder, which production is termed urachus. 
This rope is compoſed alſo of two other li amentary elongati. 
ons, which are the extremities of the umbilical arteries, T he 
arteries come from the hypogaſtricæ, runs up by the ſides af 
the Bladder, and remain hollow and filled with blood, even in 
adults, as high as the middle of the Bladder, thro? all which ſpace 
there is alſo a ſet of ramifications. Afterwards they loſe their 
Cavity, and become ligamentary as they aſcend ; at the upper 
part of the Bladder, they approach each other, and, joinirg 
the urachus, form that rope, which may be termed the ſue. 
rior ligament of the Bladder. The external fibres of the mu. 
cular coat are more numerous than the internal; and the m# 
longitudinal anterior fibres form a kind of incurvation round the 
urachus, at the top of the Bladder, much like that of one ofthe 
1 portions, which ſurround the ſuperior orifice of the fi- 
mach, and the lower extremity of the cefophagus. This incu- 
vation paſſes behind the porn; fax 
The portion of the peritonæum, which covers the poſterat 
convex fide of the Bladder, forms a very prominent tranſer# 
fold, when the Bladder is contracted, which diſappears when 
the Bladder is extended. This fold ſurrounds the poſterior half 
of the Bladder, and its two extremities are elongated towar!s 
each ſide ; by which elongation, a kind of lateral ligaments of 
the body of the Bladder is formed, which are more conſiderable 
in children than in adults, 
The lower part of the Bladder, which deſerves the name of fundus 
much better than the upper part, is perforated by three open- 
ings, one anterior, and two poſterior. The anterior opening 
is formed by an elongation of all the proper coats, in form ofa 
gullet, turned much in the ſame manner with the inner orice 
of the roſtrum of the head of an alembic. This clongation :s 
called the neck of the bladder. 
The other two openings in the true bottom of the Bladder are 
formed by the ureters, which, in their courſe downward, rug 
behind the ſpermatic veſſels, and then behind the lower part « 
the Bladder, approaching each other. Each ureter lies between 
the umbilical artery and vas deferens of the ſame fide, the c. 
tery lying on the outſide of the ureter, and the vas deferens cn 
the inſide, 
Afterwards they get between the vaſa deferentia and tte 
Bladder, croſſing the canals ; and then, at about a ng! 3 
breadth-from each other, they begin to pierce the coats ol Ve 
Bladder. They run a little way between the muſcular and n- 
vous coats, and open in the Bladder obliquely, ſomething He 
er each other, than when they firſt entered its coats. N 
Theſe orifices of the ureters in the Bladder are ſomething 07 
and narrower than the cavity of the ureters immediately 399" 
them. The edge of theſe orifices is very thin, and ſeems i 
be formed merely by the union of the internal coat of the Place 
der with that of the ureters. 3 
The arteries of the Bladder are furniſhed by the hypogaiee 
or iliacz intern, being branches of the arteria ſciatica . 
trica & umbilicalis on each fide. The veins come from td 
of the ſame names with the arteries. 
Thenerves of the Bladder come from the crurales, and hgh 
the ſympathetici maximi, by means of their commu" | 
with the crurales. It has alſo ſome nerves from the pi1exi> 
ſentericus inferior. Iſo tw? 
Befides the ligaments already mentioned, there 2re * dar 
ſmall ones, by which the anterior part of the true be — 
the Bladder is connected to the oſſa pubis. 15 inſlrw : 3 : 
BLA'NCHING, in coining, the method of giving à Ron 
quiſite luſtre and brightneſs before it is ſtruck. - 05 
The ancient method of performing this operatio” was fo 


1 
4 4 * 


* 
077 & 


heating the pieces, and then putting them unto # ***s 


alſo from 


B L FE 


fall of common water, and a proportional quantity of aqua for- 


wa M t quantities for gold or ſilver. 

tis; but — cata uſe, — becauſe of its expenſive- 
This r — becauſe it diminiſhes the weight of the coin. 
* as it is now practiſed, is performed by heating the 
Blan " kind of peel, with a wood fire, in the manner of 

deratory; ſo that the flame paſſes over the peel. "The 
a bein Tufficiently heated and cooled again, are put ſuc- 
Py Pr boil in two copper-pans, wherein are aqua fortis, 
ceſſiv — falt, and tartar of Montpelier ; after they have been 


xt proceed to the charge ; and if there be many 
held, — 45 & field, you muſt name that which is im- 
1 ately lying upon the field. Vour expreſſions muſt be very 
pos _ expreſſive, without any expletives, needleſs particles, 
py tions. In the Blazon of a coat of arms, ſuch terms for 
S —— muſt be uſed as are agrecable to the ſtation and qua- 
my the bearer : all perſons beneath the degree of a noble 
ny have their coats Blazoned by colours and metals ; noble- 
pars by precious ſtones, and kings and princes by planets. 
BLEA/CHING, the art or method of whitening linens, ſtuffs, 
— fine linens. When they come from the loom, and 
while they are yet raw, they are to be ſteeped a day in clear 
water, waſhed out and cleared of their filth, and then thrown 
into a tub, filled with a cold lixivium. 2 
When theſe are taken out of the lye, they are to be waſhed in fair 
water, then ſpread in a meadow, frequently watered from little 
dikes or canals interſperſed in the ground, by means of ſcoops, 
or a fort of long, hollow ſhovels. 3 ä 
After the linen has lain a certain time on the ground, and 
every thing has been repeated as before, it is to be paſſed thro 
a ſoft new lye poured on hot, and again waſhed in clear water, 
and laid a ſecond time on the ground; and then paſſed through 
a ſoft lye, to diſpoſe it to reſume that ſoftneſs which the other 
ſharper lyes had taken from it, then waſhed in clear water, ſoap- 
ed with black ſoap, and that ſoap waſhed out again in clear 
water ; then it is to be ſteeped in cow's milk, the cream being 
fr ſkimmed off, which finiſhes the whitening ; it is then to 
be ſcoured, which gives it a ſoftneſs, and makes it caſt a little 
nap; when it is taken out of the mill, it is wathed in clear wa- 
ter for the laſt time. = 
After all this proceſs, they give the linen its firſt blue by paſ- 
ing it through a water, wherein a little ſtarch, ſmalt, and Dutch 
|:pis have been ſteeped. x a | 
In the laſt place, the proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given with 
ſtarch, ſmalt, and other gums, the quantity and quality of which 
may be adjuſted according to occaſion. a ; 
The whole proceſs of Bleaching is finiſhed in fine weather in a 
month's time; in bad weather, it takes up ſix weeks or more. 
BLEACHING of coarſe linens. After they are taken from the loom 
they are laid in wooden frames, full of cold water, where they 
are beaten by wooden hammers worked by a water-mill, fo as 
to be inſenſibly waſhed and purged from their filth; then they 
areto be fpread upon the ground, in order to receive the dew for 
eight days, which will take off more of the rawneſs : after which 
they are to be put into a kind of wooden tabs or pans, with 
bot !ye poured over them. : 
Having been thus lixiviated, they are again purged in the mill, 
then laid on the ground again for eight days more, then they 
te to be paſſed through a ſecond lye; and all things repeated, 
ti! ſuch time as they have acquired their juſt degree of white- 


BLEACHING of ien ſtuffs. There are three methods of whit- 
eniny woollen ſtuffs; the firſt is with water and ſoap, the ſe- 
ccd is with vapour of ſulphur, the third with chalk, indigo, and 

ur of ſulphur. 
the firſt, when the ſtuffs are come from the ſulling-mill, 
ard to be put into ſoaped water, pretty hot, and worked 
ih by force of arms over a bench, which finiſhes the whiten- 
"2 Which the fulling-mill had begun; in the laſt place, they are 
de waſhed out in fair water and dried; this is called the na- 
(nu way of Bleaching. 

if !econd method is what is commonly called Bleaching by 

Le f9wer, thus; the ſtuff is firſt waſhed in river water, and 

den put to dry on poles, and when it is half dry, ſpread out in a 

Woof itove wherein ſulphur is burnt, the vapour of which dif- 

ine}, ſticks by little and little over all the ſtuffs, and gives 

"2 nne whitening, 

The third method is thus - after the ſtuffs have been waſhed, 

are to be thrown into cold water, impregnated with chalk 

algo, in which they are well agitated ; they are waſhed 
utelh in elder water, then half dried on poles, and then ſpread 

22 ove to receive the vapour of the ſulphur, which finiſhes 

Ut Bleaching. | 
n mechod of Bleaching is agreeable enough to the ſight, yet 
d eſteemed the beſt method of Bleaching. 
do be remembered, that when a ſtuff has once received 
dem of ſulphur, it will ſcarce receive any beautiful dye, ex- 

: ept dlack ani blue, : 


. The ſilk, being yet raw, is put into a linen 


lng 


bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river water, in which 

ſoap has been diſſolved, and thus boiled for two or three hotirs ; 

the bag being turned ſeveral times, taken out and beaten 
then waſhed out in cold water, and wrung out ſlightly, and 

— into a veſſel of cold water, mixt with ſonp and à little 

indigo. | 

Fl. indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt that is obſervable in white 

ks. L 
When it has been taken out of the ſecond veſſel; it is wrung 
out, and all the water and ſoap ſqueezed out, ſhook out to un- 
twitt and ſeparate the threads, and hung up in the air in a kind 
of ſtove made on purpoſe, in which ſulphur is burnt, the vapour 
ot which gives the laſt degree of whiteneſs to the ſilk. 

BLEACHING of hair, is done by ſpreading the hair to be bleached 
upon the graſs, . the ſame manner as inen, after it has been 
firſt waſhed out in a lixivious water, 

This lye with the force of the ſun and air brings the hair to ſo 
perfect a whiteneſs; that the moſt experienced perſon may be 
deceived therein; there being ſcarce any way of detecting the 
artifice, but by boiling and drying it; which leaves the hair of 
the colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf. 

There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth, which ren- 
ders white hair, bordering too much upon the yellow, of a 
bright ſilver colour. This alſo may be proved by boiling ; the 
biſmuth not being able to ſtand it, 

BLEE/DING. See PHLE'BOTOMY. 

BLIGHT, a diſeaſe incident to plants. Mr. Bradley tells us, a 
Blight is the moſt common and dangerous diſtemper that plants 
are ſubject to; and that plants ofll degrees are ſubject to 
them, which are ſo variouſly comminicated, that ſometimes 
a whole tree will periſh by that diſtemper ; now and then only 
a few leaves and bloſſoms, or perhaps a branch or two ſhall be 
ſcorched or ſhrivelled by it, while the reſt ſhall remain green 
and flouriſhing : he adds he never yet obſerved, that this diſeuſe 
has happened to plants, but upon the blowing of clear ſharp 
caſterly winds, which though in England are moſt frequent a- 
bout March, yet ſometimes they happen in other months. He 
adds, that it is very obſervable, that caterpillars generally attend 
theſe winds, and infect chiefly ſome one ſort of tree more than 
other, and even then not every-where upon the ſame kind of 
tree they attack, but ſome particular branches of it only ; from 
theſe obſervations he is of opinion, we may draw theſe follow- 
ing inferences ; either that the eggs of theſe inſects are brought 
by the caſterly winds, or that the temperature of the air, when 
the caſterly winds blow, is neceffary to hatch theſe creatures, 
ſuppoſing their eggs were already laid upon thoſe infected 
parts of the tree the — year ; he ſays likewiſe that 
the Blights which are attended with large caterpillars, ſeem 
rather to be hatched by the eaſt wind, than that the eggs 
of theſe creatures are brought along with it: But thoſe Blights, 
which produce only ſome {mall inſects which occaſion the leaves 
to curl, may proceed from ſwarms of them, cither hatched, 
or in the eggs which are brought with the wind. And to ſhew 
the reaſonableneſs of this conjecture, that it is inſects that thus 
infect trees, he adviſes us to conſider, that every inſect has its 
proper plant, or tribe of plants, which it naturally requires for 
its nouriſhment, and will feed upon no other kind whatſoever ; 
and therefore it is not at all ſtrange to ſee one particular fort of 
tree blighted, when all others eſcape; as for example, that 
wind, which brings or hatches caterpillars upon appie-trees, will 
not at all infec the pear, plum or cherry-trees, with Blight: ; 
becauſe, ſhould the ſhoal of infects, natural to the apple-tree, 
light only upon the other trees mentioned, they would then want 
their proper matrix to hatch in, or, if they were hatched before, 
they would than periſh for want of their natural food; ſo that 
it is morally impoſſible that all ſorts of trees ſhould be blighted 
at the ſame time, unleſs the eggs of every kind of inſect, natu- 
ral to each tree, could be brought at the ſame time with the wind, 
or that an eaſterly wind could contain in it at once as many 
different periods of heat and cold, as would be required to 
hatch and maintain each different kind of theſe creatures. 

Nor is it any objection to Blights, that there are not frequent] y 
any animals immediately perceivable. For by the microſcope we 
diſcover animalcula's a million of times leis than the ſmalleſt 
that comes under ordinary notice; theſe the gentleſt air may 
be conceived capable of blowing from place to place; fo that it 
is no wonder, if they be brought to us from the remoteſt regi- 
ons, eſpecially the north- eaſt part of great Tartary, &c, where 
the cold is intenſe enough to give them life, and from whence 
there is not ſca enough, by the warmneſs and ſaltneſs of whoſe 
vapours they might be ſuffocated. 'T hoſe brought from the 
north-eaſt parts of America are probably deſtroyed by paſſing 
the Atlantic ocean, which may be the reafon way the north- 
weſt wind is not fo infectious. To prevent Blights, the moſt 
knowing among country people, white the eaſterly winds blow, 
uſed to guard againft them, by burning heaps of weeds, chaff, 
or other combuſtibles on the wind fide of their orchards, that the 
ſmoke may either poiſon the inſects or their eggs, as they pai: 
along. It may be added that theſe fires are often made with 
great ſucceſs to deſtroy the caterpillars, even after they arc 
hatched, and have begun to devour the trees. Another me- 
thod of preſerving trees from Blights, is by ſprinkling tobacco 
or pepper-duſt, which is faid to be preſent death to all inſects 
and animalcula's. Mr. Carpenter ſays that the beſt way, in ſome 
| caſes, is to pick off all the ſhrivelled leaves, and thoſc that os 
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BLYNDNESS, a total privation of fight, ariſing either from an 


BLO 


dour caterpillars, &c. and if the weather is warm, to ſprinkle 
the trees with a hand engine, or fine watering-pot. Thoſe who 

have a mind to be farther ſatisfied, may ſee Bardley's improve- 
ment of planting and gardening. Miller's Gard. Diet. 


involuntary obſtruction of the ſunctions of the organs of ſight, 
or from an entire deprivation of them. 

BLINDS, in fortification, are pieces of timber, branches of trees, 
&c. laid acroſs from one ſide of the trench to the other, to ſuſ- 
tain the hurdles, or bavins laden with earth; and ſerve to cover 
the pioneers from the ſhot of the enemy, when the works are 
carried on in front towards the glacis. 

BLISTER. See VESI/CAT ORY. 

BLOCK ADE, in military affairs, a fort of ſiege, wherein all the 
paſſages and avenues are ſeized and ſhut up, ſo that no ſupplies 
either of proviſions or troops can be thrown into the town, ſo 
that the inhabitants muſt be ſtarved or ſurrender. 

BLOCES of a ſhip, are pieces of wood having ſhivers of pullies 
in them, on which the running ropes go. dee SHIP. 

BLOOD, a red, warm fluid, which — through the arteries 
and veins of an animal body. 

As the welfare of the animal economy d s ſo much upon 

the blood, and its due circulation through the veſſels adapted to 

convey it to all parts of the body, it will be of ſome importance 

to examine the nature of this fluid, and enquire into the vital 

Pr by which it is elaborated, and rendered fit to ſupport the 
dy in a ſtate of health, 

All our food conſiſts of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, falt and 
water alone excepted, and many of theſe require a culi- 
nary preparation, in order to render them the more eaſily diſ- 
ſolvable by the actions employed for their reſolution. The bu- 
ſineſs of cookery, therefore, is to diminiſh the coheſion of the 
parts of alimentary ſubſtances, and partially digeſt them, before 
they are taken into the mouth; and to harden them by dreſſing, 
as is ſometimes done, is an error of the worſt conſequence, in 
reſpect to health, however it may indulge the palate. 

Aliments thus prepared, or crude, are taken into the mouth, 
where they are comminuted by chewing, mixed with the fa- 
liva, and prepared for a future perfect digeſtion, towards which 
this is the firſt ſtep. Manducation, or chewing, is performed by 
means of the biventer, or digaſtric muſcles, which, acting, 
draw the chin towards the hw and open the mouth ; which 
again is cloſed by the contraction of the temporal muſcles, the 
maſleters, the external pterygoid, and internal pterygoid muf- 
cles, which, being very ſtrong, preſs the jaws together with a 
— force. 

uring the action of maſtication, the communicated aliment is 
intimately mixed with the ſaliva, diſcharged from the parotid 
2 the internal maxillary glands, the ſublingual glands, 

om innumerable emiſſaries in the tongue, palate, gums, and 
lips, and from glands ſituated in the anterior and interior parts 
of the palate, the uvula, and from the tonſils. This ſaliva is a 
thin pellucid fluid, which does not concrete by heat; is almoſt 
void of taſte and ſmell, and, when agitated, — a tenacious 
froth; it ĩs ſeparated by the glands from the pure arterial blood, 
and during hunger, is more copious, fluid, and acrid ; after 
long faſting it is _ acrid, penetrating, detergent, and reſol- 
vent; it excites and increafes fermentation in farinaceous and 
ſucculent vegetable ſubſtances, and ſyrups; in both men and 
brutes, in a healthy ſtate ; it is ſwallowed during ſleep, and if 
wantonly ſpit out, loſs of appetite, indigeſtion, and atrophies 
are hence excited; it conſiſts of a pretty large portion of water 
and ſpirits, and a fmall quantity of oil and fat, which are uni- 
ted into a natural ſoap, very well ſuited to attenuate. the ali- 
ment, and diſpoſe it to a perfect ſolution. 
Hence this error is evident which thoſe commit, who laviſh this 
falutary fluid, and ſollicit the diſcharge thereof by ſmoaking, or 
chewing tobacco, or by any other means. 
As ſoon as the aliment has paſſed into the ſtomach, the ſuperior 
part of the inferior muſcle of the diaphragm contracts upon the 
interior part of the gula, which paſſes through it, and thus cloſes ' 
up the ſtomach. 


"The food thus moiſtened, and at the ſame time full of air, de- 
poſited in a cloſe, moiſt, and warm ſtomach, would there ſpon- 


taneouſly begin to ferment, or putrify, according to the different 
materials of which it conſiſted ; and either way would be great- 


ly changed, either into an aceſcent, alcaleſcent, rancid, or 
glutinous maſs. But the villous coat of the ſtomach, which 


immediately embraces the alimentary maſs, ſupplies it perpe- 
tually, by innumerable emiſſaries, with a thin, pellucid, frothy 


humour, abounding with fpirits, and a little ſalt, which, in the 
moſt voracious animals, is neither atcaline nor acid, but fome- | 


what acrid, after long faſting ; and with a more viſcid and mu- 


cous humour diſcharged into the cavity of the ſtomach, from | 


the emiſſaries of certain glands deſtined for the ſecretion thereof. 
If it be conſidered that t 
faliva brought into the ſtomach perpetually, and that in large 
quantities, from the mouth, fauces, and cejophagus ; that the 
ſtomach dilutes it by the humours abore-mentioned ; that the 
relict of former aliment is mixed and agitated with it; that the 
air contained in the alimentary maſs, rarifying, divides it inti- 
mately ; and that the heat of the part excites and promotes the | 
action of all thefe; it is evident that the food mutt in the ſtomach 
be macerated, diluted, ſwelled, attenuated, fermented, and diſ- 


alimentary maſs is moiſtened by the 


þ 


þ 


ther by a kind of vermicular motion, expoſes them to the 


of preparing its own Blood, of a matter which was not 


ſolved, and thus rendered fit to mix with the animal juices, and | 


pervade the minnte canals of the body, =p 


B LO 


Beſides theſe, the action of the muſcular or carnous coat 


ſtomach muſt be taken into conſideration, which cloſely Ti 
ces all the contents of this organ, mixes and grinds them "I 
, ” att 
of the ſurrounding parts, retains the more groſs n 
the —— pylorus, theres td 
enum. 
digeſtion of the aliment in the ſtomach; as, firſt, the hex ©, 
municated to this organ by all the furrounding parts, — 
the perpetually repeated ſtrokes of innumerable arteries * 2 
diaphragm, omentum, ſpleen, liver, pancreas, meſentery 
peritonæum, upon the ſtomach. Thirdly, the action * 
nervous fluid, with which no part is more copiouſly ſupp] 
than the ſtomach ; a circumſtance yet not perfectly — 
Fourthly, the perpetual compreflure ofthe ſtomach and allthe b. 
dominat viſcera, by the reciprocal action of the diaph ” 
abdominal muſcles, — inſpiration and expiration. 
The effects of all theſe cauſes, acting with united force, muſt he 
Firſt, tolevigate, diſſolve, and intimately mix the moſt each * 
table parts of the aliment, and to preſs them through the pylons 
into the duodenum. 
Secondly, to retain the more tenacious parts, and by a cond. 
nuation of the fame cauſes, to produce the fame effect upcn 
them. 
Thirdly, to render juiceleſs the membranes, tendons, cartilage, 
and bones of animals ; and the ſkins, filaments, and harder 
of vegetables ; and thus to expel them out of the temac, 
in order to their being diſc by tool. | 
It is worthy of remark, that all the juices employed in bringing 
about the digeſtion of the aliment are neutral and ſaponaceou; 
and neither alcaline nor acid. Hence appears the abſurdity of 
thoſe idle dreams of authors relative to alcaline, or acid, mer. 
ſtruums in the ſtomach, than which nothing is more abſurd. 
We have thus conducted the aliment to the ſtomach, whence 
it is expelled into the duodenum, where it undergoes ſome cor 
ſiderable alterations, from the action of that inteſtine, and the 
bile and pancreatic juice thereon. 
In the inteſtines the chyle is ſeparated from the faces, which 
are expelled by the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines througy 
the anus, whilſt the ſame periſtaltic motion impels the elaborat- 
ed chyle into the orifices of the lacteal veſſels, which is after- 
wards conveyed to the receptacle of the chyle, and thence thre? 
the thoracic duct to the left ſubclavian vein, where it mixes with 
the maſs of Blood, and by the vena cava deſcendens paſles tothe 
right auricle of the heart. 
he vena cava aſcendens and deſcendens unite in one, and o- 
pen into the right auricle, where they unite. There is 2 little 
protuberance made by their coats on the inſide of the canal, like 
an iſthmus, which directs the Blood both of the one and the o- 
ther into the auricle, and fo hinders that of one from ruſhing 
upon that of the other. "The right auricle, in its diaſtole, rc- 
ceives the Blood from the vena cava, which by its ſyſtole is 
forced into the right ventricle (for the tendinous circle, which 
is at the mouth of the cava, contracts and hinders the Blood 
from returning into it) which at that time is in its diaſtole. In 
the ſyſtole of the right ventricle, the Blood is thruſt into the pul- 
monary artery : For it cannot return into the auricle, becauie 
of the valvulz tricuſpides, that communicate with the vena pul- 
monalis, which carries the Blood to the left auricle, which in 
its ſyſtole thruſts the Blood in the left ventricle, being then in 
its diaſtole. In the ſyſtole of this ventricle the Blood is forced 
into the aorta (for it cannot return into the auricle, becauſe ot 
the valvulz mitrales) which carries it through all the boch. 
Now the aorta, when it comes from the heart, aſcends a litt'e 
upwards, and then turns downwards to form the deſcendin, 
trunk; and from the upper ſide of this turning the cervical an 
axillary veſſels ariſe. By this artifice the Blood collides againtt 
the ſides of the aorta, =— breaks its force : Part of it is taken 
in by the mouths of the aſcending branches; but its greateit part 
is directed downwards. 
The Blood conveyed by the arteries is carried to correſponc- 
ing venous canals, and ſo again to the right auricle of the _ 
It is much diſputed whence ariſe the ſurpriſing properties of on 
Blood, fuch as its redneſs and the yellowneſs and eaſy concretich 
of the ferum. Philoſophers and chemiſts have advanced the nel 
palpable abſurdities, with reſpect to this affair. f 
No perſon, however, could ever, from the fineſt aliments, K 
pare one drop of Blood; for the human body alone 15 on * 
00 
before. Nor is it of any importance whether the hamm wy 
is ſmall, and in the beginning of its exiſtence, or * 
in a robuſt and aduk ſtate : For the prefence of Blood y - : 
parable from the nature of a human body, that it ones nf 
weakeſt infant, as well as in the moſt robuſt man. Be - ow 
the human embryo, as ſoon as it can be obſerved by o N 
there is red Blood even at the time when there is not the = wa 
appearance of red Blood either in the placenta, the Po 2 _ 
furrounding the embryo, or the fluid contained in _ K nch 
branes. Hence we fee, that it is the human body itieli Ale 
-enerates the Blood, even in that tender and mufcous pri 5 1 
When, in the firſt rudiments of a human creature, te 4 
begins to be formed, cannot be eafily determined by * 1 
ments: But the incomparable Malpighi has demon _ : 
thing in an incubated egg. AN umpregriated her. s eg8, *** by 


B L O 
F JEN h viewed by the beſt micro 1 
bo incubation par "Nev ther in in ſhell F —— 


n an incubated egg there appeared a change almoſt eve 

— 7 ber at the 8 of the Gemen be the yolk 
red ſome veſſels viſible by the help of 191 A few 

hours aſter theſe veſſels iq 

rained in them. About the thirtieth hour of the incubation, 


withered vine-leaves in the autumn, becauſe the congeries of all 
theſe veſſels was collected into one, which reaching to the cica- 
tricula, terminated in a certain ſinus which then firſt appeared. 
This finus was the right auricle of the heart, as afterwards ap- 
peared. And in this ſinus, which hung from the carina, there ap- 
red a manifeſt pulſation ; and a little after a fmall red ſpeck in 
boar beating body. Then this red ſpeck appeared diffuſed thro! 
che right and left ventricles of the heart ; and alittle after in the 
duct which runs longitudinal along the carina, or rudiments 
of the ſpine, 2 e aorta. 1 1 = 
ma pre or a matter that is not red, and that 
— 2 of pre- exiſtent red Blood. This redneſs 
derives its origin from the beating point or ſpeck, for it firſt 
rs where the pulſation is ; there is red Blood preſent, 
before any colour of blood yu in the rudiments of the liver 
of the chick. Hence we fee that the opinion of the ancients 
i: falſe, who aſcribed the work of ſanguification to the liver. 
perhaps, alſo, the air (without which neither any plant can ve- 
e, nor any animal live) contributes to the firſt formation 
of red Blood: For after the eighteenth hour of the incubation, 
* Malpighi (as he informs us in his treatiſe de ovo incubato) ob- 
ſerved the cicatricula aſcend to the obtuſe end of the egg, where 
theair is lodged. In adults the chyle to be converted into Blood 
flows immediately through the lungs, where, throughout the 
broadeſt part of their 2 its highly tender veſſels are almoſt 
expoſed to the open air. According to the ancient alchemiſts, 
the latent food and ſupport of life was contained in the air. 
But in adult perſons the Blood is prepared from the aliment in a 
ſimilar manner: For the lacteal veſſels receive the chyle pre- 
pared in the inteſtines, in the ſame manner as the veſſels of the 
'olk received the white of the egg, attenuated by the heat of 
incubation, As the whole chyle meets in one thoracic duct, ſo 
in the chick all theſe veſſels were united within the amnios. 
The heat of incubation, the motions of the humours through 
the veſſels, the force of the heart, and the action of the air con- 
curred within forty-eight hours to the production of red Blood 
ina chick, which before had none of that kind. But in a ſound 
adult perſon the chyle is converted into Blood in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, as is evinced by the obſervations of Lower 
and Walzus. The heat of the body, the action of the veſſels 
and heart, together with the force of the air in the lungs, ap- 
plied to the chyle as it paſſes through them with the Blood, con- 
cur to the tranſmutation of chyle into Blood in adults. But that 
ſuch a converſion is ſooner performed in adult perſons than in 
growing chicks, ſeems to be owing to the far greater action of 
the veſſels upon their contents, the reſpiration, and the ſuperior 
tity of pre-exiſting red Blood. 
ut when theſe cauſes producing red Blood in adults are in 
ſome meaſure defeCtive, or act but lowly, red Blood is not pro- 
duced, but a peccant and degenerating liquor ; as is obvious 
from what is commonly called the green ſickneſs in virgins, dur- 
ing which diſorder no red Blood is produced; but ſuch a green- 
uh colour ariſes all over the body, as was obſerved in the veſſels 
of the yolk of the egg, before any red Blood was formed. 
Hence the Blood is not, as ſome imagine, propagated by ſemi- 
nal force, but produced of a matter not of the ſanguineous kind 
in a body which as yet has no Blood. And as this circumſtance 
happens in the firſt origin and formation of man, ſo it continues 
to the end of his life. 
When in human creatures Blood is a forming from the chyle, 
various and ſucceſſive degrees of changes are obſerved : For the 
cle, a few hours after meals, is found conveyed to the Blood, 
tough not aſſimilated. Hence when after a liberal meal Blood is 
taken from the vein, beſides the ſerum and the red part, there is 
1 white, ſweet, and chylous part found fluctuating in the Blood. 
lu a few hours the chyle, conveyed with the Blood through the 
veſſels, is ſeparated from the Blood by the fabric of the breaſts, 
r affords milk, which is of a different nature both from Blood 
nc chyle; for in milk there begins to be formed that tendenc 
to concretion which is already preſent in the ſerum of the Blood, 
Ir it vields cheeſe. But this tendency to concretion is never 
-lound in the chyle. Hence we may artificially imitate the pre- 
Paration of ar in emulſions, but never the nature of milk. 
"hen a found woman for twelve hours totally abſtains from 
* and drink, her milk begins to be ſaline and yellowiſh. If 
te abſtains ſtill longer, nothing is found in the Blood taken from 
PI deins, but what (like the white of an egg) is by means of 
de Concreted, which never happens in the chyle. 
; de we may conclude that the bodies of ſound perſons are the 
ders and producers of their own Blood, in the ſame manner 
thay plant, by its peculiar fabric, prepares its ſap from the jui- 
3 earth and the genial influences of the circum- 
r 
WY the human body the formation of Blood depends princi- 
+47 upon the efficacy of the circulation, by which the veſſels 


BOD 


act yok their contained fluids, 
e 


N Hence in the moſt robuſt per- 
ſons the Blood is reddeſt, or rather almoſt black, in —— 


of its ſaturated red colour, and is concreted almoſt the very mo- 
ment it is left in a ſtate of reſt. And in acute diſeaſes, when 
the circulation is increaſed, all the parts are intenſely red, and 
the ſerum of the Blood is converted into a ſciflile maſs. But in 
weak perſons in whom the efficacy of the circulation is far leſs, 
all the parts are pale and languid, whilſt the Blood is thin and 
hardly capable of concretion. But when in ſuch perſons, with 
due exerciſe and proper remedies, the circulation is augmented, 


ons = — and due coheſion of the Blood return. Hlaſman, 


BLUE, one of the ori 


inal and ſimple colours of the rays of light. 
Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that all the vapours when they begin 
to condenſe and coaleſce into natural particles become of ſuch a 
magnitude as to refle& the azure, or blue rays, before they can 
conſtitute clouds of any other colour. This therefore, being the 
firſt colour they begin to reſſect, muſt be that of the fineſt ar 
moſt tranſparent ſkies, in which the vapours ate not arrived at 
a groſſneſs ſufficient to reflect other colours. 


Dyers Brok, is one of their ſimple or primitive colours, and uſed 


in the compoſition of others. It is made of woad, indigo, and 
a paſti] brought from Normandy, and, of the three, the paſtil is 
accounted the beſt and moſt neceſſary ; woad, though of leſs 
force and effect, yet makes a tolerable colour; indigo makes 
only a ſpurious colour; yet it may be uſed with paſtil, if well 
8 and not mixed in too great a proportion. 

Woad having but little ſubſtance can never be uſed alone, nor is 
it capable o fœorrecting the indigo without the aſſiſtance of paſtil. 


Painters BLUE, is compoſed of different ingredients, according to 


the different kinds of painting. Ultramarine, Flanders Blue, 
or Blue aſhes, and ſmelt are uſed indifferently in limning and 
freſco ; theſe they call natural Blues, excepting the Flanders 
Blue, which is partly natural and partly artificial. In oil and 
miniature they uſe indigo prepared, and factitious ultramarine. 


BLU/SHING, a ſuffuſion or redneſs of the checks, excited by a 


ſenſe of ſhame. 


Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of conſent or 
ſympathy between the ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned b 
e ſame nerve being extended to them all. Thus the fifth pair 
of nerves being branched from the brain to the eye, ear, muſ- 
cles of the lip, cheeks and palate, tongue and noſe ; Hence a 
thing ſeen or Heard that is ſhameful, affects the cheeks with 
bluſhes, driving the blood into their minute veſſels, at the ſame 
time that it affects the 8 and ear. Derham's Phy/ico-Theology. 


BOAT, a ſmall, open veſſel, generally moved or wrought by oars. 
BOAT-SWAIN, an officer on board a ſhip, who has the chatge 


of the rigging, cables, cordage, anchors, ſails, boats, &c. He 
calls out the ſeveral gangs and companies aboard, and ſees that 
they punQually perform their watches, works, &c. He alſo 


puniſhes offenders according to the ſentence of the captain or of 
a court-martial. 


BOCA*RDO, in logic, the fifth mode of the third figure of ſyllo- 


giſms, in which the middle propoſition is an univerſal affirma- 
tive, and the firſt and laſt particular negatives. 


BCD, in phyſics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance ; of itſelf 


merely paſſive, and indifferent either to motion or reſt, but 
capable of any ſort of motion, and of all figures and forms, 
Body is compoſed, according to the Peripatetics, of matter, form, 
and privation; according to the Epicureans and Corpuſcularians, 
of an aſſemblage of hooked heavy atoms: according to the Cer- 
teſians, of a certain quantity of extenſion; according to the 
Newtonians, of a ſyſtem, or aſſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, 
impenetrable particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this or that man- 
ner; whence reſult Bodies of this or that form, diſtinguiſhed 
by this or that name. | 

That all Bodies agree in one common matter, the ſchool-men 
themſelves allow ; making what they call the materia prima 
to be the baſis of them all ; and their ſpecific differences to 
ſpring from their particular forms: and ſince the true notion 
of Body conſiſts either alone in its extenſion, or in that and 
impenctrability together, it will follow, that the differences 
which make the varieties of Bodies we ſee, muſt not proceed 
from the nature of mere matter, of which we have but one 
uniform conception; but from certain attributes, ſuch as mo- 
tion, ſize, poſition, &c. which we call mechanical affections. 
This may be alſo concluded from a general obſervation of the 
proceedings of nature in the generation and deſtruction of 
Bodies. Thus, for inſtance, water rarified by heat becomes 
vapour; great collections of vapours from clouds; theſe con- 
denſed, deſcend in form of rain, hail, or ſnow ; part of this 
collected on the earth conſtitutes rivers z another part, mix- 
ing with the earth, enters the roots of plants, and expands itſelf 
into various ſpecies of vegetables. In each vegetable it appears 


in one ſhape in the root, another in the ſtalk, another in 


the flowers, another in the ſeeds. &c. From hence various 
Bodies proceed; from the oak, houſes, ſhips, &c. from hemp 
and flax we have thread; from whence our various kinds of 
linen ; theſe, after being uſed for a time, degenerate into 
rags, Which receive from the mil} the various forms of pa- 
per; hence qur books; theſe by fire are converted into Wa- 
ter, oil, air, ſalt, and earth. | : 
We ate as far (ſays Mr. Locke) from the idea of Nt 
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of Body, by the complex idea of extended, figured, coloured, 


and all other ſenſible qualities, which is all we know of it, as 


if we knew nothing at all; nor after all the acquaintance and 
familiarity, which we imagine we have with matter, and the 
many qualities men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know 
in Bodies, it will perhaps upon examination be found, that they 
have any more or clearer primary ideas belonging to Body, 
than they have belonging to the immaterial ſpirit. * 
The primary ideas we have peculiar to Body as contradiſtin- 
* oviſhed to ſpirit, are, the coheſion of ſolid and conſequently 
C {-parable parts ; and a power of communicating motion by 
© impulſe. Theſe are the original ideas proper and peculiar to 
Body, for figure is but the conſequence of finite extenſion.” 
After which he goes on, and clearly proves the idea of the 
' ſubſtance of ſpirit and Body equally clear and known to us. 
Shaw's Boyle. Martin's Philsſ. Locke on Hum. Und. 
BODY, in geometry, is that which has three dimenſions, viz. 


length, breadth, and thickneſs ; and is generated by the moti- 


on of a ſuperficies. 
Bop x, in chemiſtry, ſignifies that veſſel which holds the vegetables, 
&c. in diſtillation, 2 
Bopy, corps, in military affairs, is a number of harſe and foot 
aſſembled together, and marching under ſome general, &c. 
BOG, a moiſt rotten ſpot of earth, which ſinks and gives way to 
the weight of the body, formed of graſs and plants, putrified by 
ſome ſpring z frequent, eſpecially in Ireland, which is very 
full of Bogs. 5 
They diſtinguiſh between a turf Bog, called alſo red Bog, out 
of which turf or peat is dug; and a quaking Bog, which will 
fink under a man in the place where he ſtands to a conſiderable 
depth; underneath is frequently clear water, into which a per- 
ſon may lip up to the middle upon breaking the ſurface. 
Every red Bog is encompaſſed with a deep marſhy ſloughy 
ground, called the bounds of the Bog.— The inconvenien- 
cies of Bogs are, that a conſiderable part of the kingdom is ren- 
dered uſeleſs by them ; they alſo keep people at a diſtance from 
each other, and thus hinder buſineſs from going forward. Bogs 
have alſo their uſes ; moſt of the people in Ireland have their 
firing from them; the wood being impoliticly deſtroyed, the 
Iriſh could hardly do without ſome Bogs. 
The natives had anciently another advantage from Bogs ;— 
That by means of them they were preſerved from the conqueſt 
of the Engliſh: And it feems to be from the remembrance 
thereof, that they ſtill chuſe to build near Bogs. As to the 
origin and formation of Bogs, it is to be obſerved, that there 
ate few places in the northern world, but have formerly been 
as famous for them as Ireland now is; every wild ill-habited 
country has them; the Loca Paluſtria, or Paludes, to which 
the ancient Gauls, Germans, and Britons retired, when beaten, 
appear to be no other than what we now call 7 The like 
may ſtill be found in the barren parts of Italy, as Liguria. The 
true cauſe of Bogs ſeems to be the want of induſtry ; at leaft 
it is certain induſtry may remove, and much more prevent 
them; therefore it is no wonder if a country famous for lazi- 
neſs ſhould abound withthem ; it is not impoſſible to drain Bogs, 
ſo as to render them fit for paſture or arable, the ſame having 
been performed in England, France, &c. People commonly 


diſtinguiſh between Bogs that have no fall to carry away the | 


water, and thoſe which have; the laſt are reputed drainable, 
and the former not: but Mr. King aſſures us, he never knew 
a Bog but had a ſufficient fall to drain it; nor does he believe 
there is any in reality but always have: The great objection 
againſt draining, is the charge which, it is commonly reckoned, 
would amount to much more than would purchaſe an equal 
quantity of good ground ; for an acre of this laſt, in moſt parts 
of Ireland, is not worth more than four ſhillings per ann. 
and fourtcen or fiftcen years purchaſe ; ſo that three pounds 
will buy an acre of good ground; and it is very doubtful with 
moſt, whether that ſum will reduce a Bog? This reaſoning 
paſles current, and this is the great impediment of this work. 
T's this it is anſwered that quaking Bogs, though land be ne- 
ver fo cheap, never fail to be worth draining ; one trench will 
drain many acres, and, when dry, it is the beſt meadow or 
grazing ground. Again what is called the bounds of a red 
Bog, never fails to be worth draining, being done by one deep 


trench drawn round the Bog; by this cattle are kept out of 


the Bog, and the bounds turned into meadow. 


Add, that even red Bogs might be made fit for grazing, at a 


much cheaper rate than has hitherto been done, by a proper 
conduct in digging of trenches, particularly deſcribed by Mr. 
King. | 
Though ſome Bogs are of a great depth, yet no more 1s re- 
quired than to drain them to a certain level, which may be 
done ſeveral ways; iſt, by making a channel to carry off the 
water ; 2dly, by throwing in plenty of dry earth, when they are 
almoſt dried up by the heat of the ſun; 3dly, by ſetting their ſur- 
faces on fire; 4thly, by turning the water that feeds them an- 
other way. See Lowthorp's Abrid. Philsf. Tranſ. Val. II. pag. 735. 
EOI/LING, or Ebullition, in philoſophy, the agitation of a fluid 
body ariſing from the application of fire, &c. 
The ingenious M. des Amontons has ſhewn that, when wa- 
ter boils, it cannot be rendered hotter by any degree of fire 


oy 
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whatever. This uſeful diſcovery has been improved 
© very curious obſervation of the induſtrious Fahrenheit ; for he 


by 4 


has found, that the heat of the ſame Boiling water 
conſtantly greater, when the weight of the incumbent 
ſphere preſſes heavier upon its ſurface, and leſs, when the 1 
ſure of that is lighter, If we would therefore at an A 
nicely determine the degree of heat in Boiling water, A ar 
have a barometer by us, toobſerve at the ſame time the — 
of the air; or elſe we ſhall not be able to aſcertain it — 4 
In the mean time however it is abſolutely certain, that ſo lone 
as the preſſure of the atmoſphere continues the ſame, Boilin® 
water will not grow hotter by any increaſe of fire whatey 8 
And, with this limitation, the rule of M. des Amontonz ef 
always be found to hold true. When the difference — 
weight of the atmoſphere is 3 inches, the difference of the - 
of Boiling water under theſe two prefſures is found to be : 
bout 8 or 9 degrees. Hence this author juſtly infers, that th 
more cloſely the parts of water are compreſſed together by "a 
increaſe of the incumbent weights, the more fire will be r 
quired to make them recede from one another; in which ch 
- lition conſiſts: And hence he makes this elegant dedug;,. 
that the thermometer, by being immerſed in Boiling water. 
will, by the degree of heat it expreſſes, diſcover, at that tim.” 
the weight of the atmoſphere. 0 
— W See ARMENIAN Bole. 
„ among ſhipwrights, an iron pin, uſed to 
parts of a ſhip — ö Ah e 
BOLT-HEAD in chemiſtry. See MATRA/SS;, 
BO/LTING*; a term uſed in our inns of court, to fignify a pri- 
vate arguing of the caſes. 
The word is derived from the Saxon Bolt, a houſe ; becauſe 
done privately in the houſe for inſtruction. 5 
The manner of it at Groh' :- Inn is thus: An ancient and two 
barriſters fit as judges; and three ſtudents bring each a cauſe 
out of which the judges chufe one to be argued ; which done, 
the ſtudents firſt argue it, and then the barriſters. It is inferior 
to mooting. Jacob's Law Dig. 
BOLUS, in phyfic, an internal medicine, ſoft, coherent, a little 
—_— = honey, and whoſe quantity is a little morſel, or 
mouthful. 


Will be 


BOMB, in military affairs, a hollow ball of caſt iron, which is 


filled with whole powder, and ſometimes nails, pieces of iron, 
&c. along with it. Its uſe is to be ſhot out of mortar· piece 
into beſieged towns, to annoy the garriſon, fire magazines, 
&c. The largeſt are about 17 inches in diameter, two inches in 
eie carry 48 pounds of powder, and weigh about 499 
pounds, "12 
The uſe of Bombs is not very ancient, for although we hare 
ſome mention in hiſtory made of fire-pots, thrown with en- 
gines into towns of the enemy, yet theſe were quite different 
from Bombs filled with gunpowder, of which they had not 
the leaſt knowledge. The firſt that we know of were thrown 
into the city of Watchendonck in Guelderland, which was 
beſieged by count Mansfield, under the command of the prince 
of Parma in the year 1588, where the Bombs, in a ſhort time 
having ruined all the lodgment, ſo aſtoniſhed the beſieged, 


bitant of Venlo, in the ſame province, invented them ſome 
time before, having uſed them only as fire- balls of pleaſure to 
divert the duke of Cleves, then at Venlo: and, having thrown 
ſeveral in his preſence, one by misfortune fell into a houle, 
which it fired, with ſo violent and horrible a blaze, that the 
greateſt part of the city was conſumed, before any help could 
be gotten. There are ſome Dutch hiſtorians who relate, that 
a few months before this misfortune happened an Italian en- 
gineer made ſome ſuch- like experiments at Bergenopzome, 
trying to make theſe Bombs eaſy and uſeful in war. But, in 
doing ſo, he was miſerably burnt, by accidentally firing off the 
compoſition which he had defigned for that purpoſe. 

Be this as it will, it is very certain that Bombs were not then 
to be found; although the uſe of mortars may perhaps be 25 
ancient as that of cannon themſelves : becauſe there are to be 
found iron ones of a very ancient make; and it is known that 
ſeveral of them were uſed in the Italian war of the laſt age, to 
fling ſtones and red - hot balls to fet towns on fire. Nay there !3 
even a deſign of a mortar, throwing a fire-ball amongſt dive!3 
other pieces of artillery, delineated upon the frontiſpiece ofa 
book of Nicolas Tartaglia called the mathematician, print 
in the year 1538. 

The Spaniards and Dutch, in the long wars between them, 
uſed Bombs and granado's. And they were firſt to be found 
in uſe amongſt the French, in the year 1634, at the ſiege 0 
La Motte. Nor is it truth, as Caſimir ſays in his book of = 
great art of artillery, that they were in uſe at the hege © 
Rochelle. Lewis the XIVth of France ſent for, over 
Holland, one Maltus an Engliſh engineer, who had the che 
direction in uſing them, with much ſucceſs, at ſeveral heges 5 
particularly at Cohoure, in the year 1642, he threw one 


which pierced through the ciſtern, and obliged the beficge@t? 
ſurrender much ſooner than they would have done, were it 8 


for that accident. At firſt he had not all the experience rr 
e year 


acquired afterwards: for at the fiege of Landtech; int 
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that they were obliged to ſurrender. Some ſay that an inha-' 
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1637, bis battery was ws —_ of the — de la Val- 
let ; where they were conſtantiy coming to him, and complain- 
ing that the Bombs which he deſigned to throw into the place, 
flew over, and fell beyond the town, killing a great many 
le in the trenches at Mr. De Candale's and Meilleray's 
attack, on the other ſide of the town. Even at this very ſiege 
a great misfortune happened from him : For a great many ge- 
neral officers coming out of curioſity to his battery, he fired 
off ſeveral Bombs in their preſence, But at length, having 
ſet fire to the fuzee of a charged Bomb, and then going to 
ſet fire to the touch-hole of the mortar, he found his match 
one out; and immediately giving the alarm, crying out for 
every one to take care of himſelf that could, he jumped firſt 
upon the parapet of the redoubt : every body tried to do the 
fame; but the confuſion and diſorder was fo great that the 
b burſt within the mortar, and broke it into a thouſand 
pieces, killing and wounding many people, 
But at length this engineer himſelf was killed at the laſt ſiege 
of Gravelin, by a very extraordinary accident; he having 
pitched upon a poſt very near the counterſcarp of the enemy, 
where he deſigned to puſh his work as ſoon as it was dark, 
and having a deſire to ſhe w it tothe general officer, he jumped 
in the trench to ſhew him its ſituation ; the officer him- 
ſelf did the ſame after him, but being not ſufficiently informed 
of it, he defired that Maltus would jump up once more, that 
he might have a better knowledge of it: Maltus did ſo, and 
at that inſtant was ſhot through the head with a muſquet-ball. 
All this perſon's knowledge conſiſted in pure experience, be- 
ing quite deſtitute of mathematical helps, or any ſort of ſcience 
that could inform him of the nature of the motion of Bombs, 
and the curve line which they deſcribe in their paſſage through 
the air, or the difterence of their ranges according to the difte- 
rent clevations of the mortar ; ever directing his mortar by 
accident and gueſs, or rather by the eftimation that he made 
of the diſtance of the place to which he had a mind to throw 
the Bomb, according to which he gave it a greater or leſs ele- 
vation; obſerving whether the firſt ſhots were juſt or not; 
and lowering his mortar, if its range was too ſhort ; or rai- 
ſing it, when it fell beyond the mark ; uſing a ſort of a ſquare 
for that purpoſe. 
Nicholas Tartaglia the mathematician, in his treatiſe concern- 
ing a new ſcience, ſays that a Bomb deſcribes a curve in its paſ- 
ſage with a motion partly violent, whoſe force conſtantly de- 
creaſes, and by a natural motion conſtantly increaſing, which 
is falſe in the line deſcribed by projectiles ; becauſe their ve- 
locity continually decreaſes. —He thought a good deal upon 
this ſubject, and promiſed to give us the order and proportion 
of the thots of cannon or mortars, whereby they increaſe or 
diminiſh, according to the elevation of the piece ; and how to 
calculate all the difterent diſtances made with the ſame charge 
of powder, by knowing and meaſuring only one diſtance. But 
he fays afterwards, that, as the faid ſcience might contribute to 
the ruin and deſtruction of mankind, he was reſolved to ſup- 
preſs it; with this reſerve nevertheleſs, to communicate the 
ſame viva voce to thoſe who were deſirous of ſerving it againſt 
the Infidels. He was the firſt who obſerved that it was impoſ- 
livie tor any part of the path of a projectile to be a right line. 
— [ hat the greateſt range was at the elevation of 45 degrees, 
and, the gunners of his time thinking that the greateſt range 
Was at go degrees, he undeceived them both by his doctrine and 
experience 3 and a wager was laid about it at Verona, in the 
year 1532, where a 24 pound culverin, loaded equally with 
powder and ball, was diſcharged at an elevation of 45 degrees, 
and an elevation of 30 degrees, affirming that he was not in- 
cecd preſent at the experiment, but what he ſays of the length 
0: each range, was only by the report of others, who told 
hm that the range at the elevation of 45* was 1972 perches 
© / e777, and that at the elevation of 39* was 1872 of thoſe 
peiches; and makes the following reflection upon it, that in the 
computation of thoſe two numbers, one of theſe three things 
mutt happen, viz. that the meaſures of the ranges were not 
ex2ctly taken, or falſely related to him, or elſe the piece for 
the !econd diſcharge was loaded with more or better powder 
nan at the firſt ; becauſe, ſays he, reaſon ſhews that the range 
ente ſecond diſcharge muſt not be fo great in proportion to 
tne nr. And in this, indeed, Tartaglia is in the right : for, 
ne urſt range made from the elevation of 4 5 is 1972 perches, 
e other from the elevation of 30" muſt be but 1710 perches. 
4 n Diego Utano, a Spaniſh captain of artillery (who long 
red in the wars in Flanders, and particularly at the ſiege of 
e in the year 1611, in a book of gunnery publiſhed by 
Mis the firſt who obſerved that the ranges of balls or Bombs, 
der with equal charges of powder from cannon or mortars, 
1 crations cqually above or below 45 degrees, are equal. — 
tle i Makes the path of a bail or Bomb in its flight to con- 
two Tight lines and a curve: for he makes its motion to 
de threefold, the firſt which he calls violent, is along a right 
oa the ſecond, which he calls mixt, is along a curve; and 
0 third, which he calls a pure and natural motion, is alſo a- 
ONS right ine; that is, he ſuppoſes the force of the powder 
amumcates a motion to the Bomb, carrying it along a right 
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line in the direction of the mortar, as long as that force con- 
tinues conſiderable; but when it begins to abate, it is ballanced 


by the weight of the Bomb, its direction is altered, and be- 


comes a curve, by the mixture of the two forces. And this 
curve deviates into an upright ſtraight line, when the weight 
being overcome, and the force imprefled by the powder quite 
loſt, it is at liberty to carry the Bomb in a right line directly 
towards the center of the earth, and upon this ſentiment he 
has calculated a table of the ranges of Bombs to every degree 
of elevation; but they are not exactly true. We ſhall ſhew 
the method of finding the ranges of Bombs, and curve they de- 
ſeribe, in the article PROJEC” TILES. 


Boms-CHesr, a kind of cheſt formerly in uſe, which being 


filled with gun-powder, and Bombs, according to the intend- 
ed expedition, is placed under ground, to blow it up into the 
air, with thoſe who ſtand upon it. 


BOMBADIER, a perſon or engineer, who directs the throw- 


ing of bombs out of the mortars. 


BomB-KETCH, a ſmall ſhip of war ſtrengthened with very 


large beams, for throwing bombs into towns, &c. 


BONE, in anatomy, a hard, brittle, inſenſible part of the body, 


aftording form and ſupport to the whole machine. 

The celebrated Clopton Havers, in his O/fteology Nov. and 
Dominicus Gagliardus, in his Anatom. Offium, have demonſtta- 
ted, that the Bones of the human body conſiſt of laminæ 
mutually applied to each other, though in ſuch a manner that 
they are not always cloſely united, but leave between them 
interſtices, through which a large number of veſſels run. But 
this appears moſt conſpicuouſly in the larger hollow Bones, 
ſuch as thoſe of the thigh, humerus, and tibia ; for, in that 
part of the Bones which is equally diſtant from both their ex- 
tremities, the laminæ appear cloſely united, and the com 
pages of the Bones is there found to be moſt firm; but, as the 
laminæ recede from the middle to the extremity of the 
Bones; the internal laminz begin gradually to recede from 
their incumbent laminz, and leave conſiderable interſtices, 
The nearer theſe laminz approach to the extremities of the 
Bones, the greater number of them recede from each other, 
till at laſt there is only left, in the extremities of the Bones, 
a thin bony cruſt, which covers and defends that ſurpriſing 
cellular ſubſtance, obſervable about the extremities of the 
Bones; for, as the laminæ mutually recede from each other 
through all the Bones, its cavity is gradually leſſened, and at 
laſt entirely filled up at the extremities with a bony and 
cellular ſubſtance ; for, between the receding laminæ of 
the Bones, ſmall bony ramifications every-where ariſe, u- 
nite the ſeparate laminæ, retain them in their ſituation, and 
divide the interſtices between them into ſmaller cellulæ. 
But in the ſmaller Bones, which have not large cavities, 
ſuch as the phalanges of the fingers, this union and mutual 
concretion of the laminæ does not appear in the middle ſpace 
of the Bones; but many of the interior laminz are, through 
the whole length, diſtant from the incumbent laminz ; and 
not only towards their extremities, but alſo every-where, form 
bony cellulz, like thoſe obſerved in the larger Bones : Hence 
appears the reaſon why theſe Bones are far weaker than o- 
thers, ſince the ſtrength of Bones depends upon the union and 
concretion of many bony laminæ with each other. The like 
bony laminz, lying above each other, are obſerved to con- 
ſtitute the cranium ; and in ſome craniums manifeſt inter- 
ſtices are obſervable between them. 

On the ſurface of the Bones are obſerved two kinds of pro- 
minences ; one of which is a continucd part of the Bones, 
jetting apparently above its plain ſuperficies, for the more 
commodious inſertion of the muſcles, &c. called apophy/ts, 
or proceſſus ; the other an additional Bone, growing to ano- 
ther by mere contiguity, being generally more ſoft and po- 
rous than the other, and called an epiphy/rs or appendage. 

All the Bones of the human body are covered with a fine 
membrane, of an acute ſenſation, which conſiſts of various 
ſtrata of fibres, applied to each other, though not interwoven ; 
theſe fibres run parallel to each other, and in the ſame direc - 
tion with the length of the Bone. In ſome places this mem- 
brane is thicker than in others, and ſeems to conſiſt of fibres 
variouſly decuſſating each other: but this is produced by the 
muſcles, and their tendons, running along the perioſtcum, 
before they are inſerted into the Bones. Clopton Havers 
obſerved, that the perioſteum, running along the Bones, was 
wanting in thoſe places where the ligaments uniting the ar- 
ticulated Bones ariſe ; and that the perioſteum runs upon the 
ligaments, and is thus conveyed to the adjacent Bone: Hence 
he imagined, that the perioſteum was only a continuation 
of one and the ſame membrane, which, drawing Its origin 
from the dura mater, covered the cranium, and is thence 
extended over the ſurface of all the other Bones; and is ſo 
perfectly accommodated to all their cavities and eminences, 
that it exactly covers their whole ſurface. But that part of 
the articulated Bones, which is contained within the liga— 
ments which conſtitute the particular capſulæ, are deſtitute 
of the pericſteum, which there 1+ foparotec from them, and 
runs upon the ligaments. 


K k Nothing, 


After the medullary oil is ſecreted, the remaining blood ,, 
conveyed to ſmall veins; -which, being collected into 1;;,, 
trunks, at laſt terminate in ohe vein, which generally = 
out at the ſame perforation at which the artery enters, The 
ſame author alſo obſerved, that the minute veins ariſing from 
the marrow entered the ſubſtance of the Bones, and ther. 
diſappeared. Perhaps theſe veins return the blood cony... 
ed to the marrow by the arteries for its nutriment, wi; 
nouriſh the blood yz for in many other parts of the body, there 
is obſerved a double apparatus of arteries and veins, one 9 
which is ſubſervient to the fecretion of a particular fluid, any 
the other to the life and nouriſhment of the part. 

Du Verney, in Mem. de I Acad. Rey des Scien. 1500, hi 
demonſtrated that there are nerves in the marrow ; fg; be 
obſerved that, in conjunction with the vein and artet 2 
nerve was conveyed through the Bone to the marrow, * H. 
alſo obſerved, that theſe three veſſels were incloſed in a com. 
mon kind of vagina, which was a production of the perio. 
ſteum. 

BO/NNET, in fortification, a ſmall work raiſed beyond tb: 
counterſcarp, having two faces which form a faliant angle 
and as it were a ſmall ravelin without any trench. It h. 
a parapet three feet high, and is environed with a dou}. 
row of paliſadoes, ten or twelve paces diſtance from ec 
other. 

Box NE a preſtre, or the prieſt's cap, in fortification, is an y. 
work having at the head three ſaliant, and two inward ang, 
It differs from the double tenaille only in this, that its ide, 
inſtead of being parallel, grow narrower or cloſer at th. 
gorge, and open at the head, in the form of a ſwallow's tai. 

BO/NNETS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ſails faſtened or laced to tte 


BON 


Nothing, therefore, can be conveyed either to or ſtom the 
Bones, except by means of the perioſteum : all the veſſels 
then, conveyed to the Bones for their nutrition and growth, 
or which penetrate into their cellular part, or are, through 
diſtin perforations, carried to the marrow collected in their 
middle cavities, previouſly paſs through the perioſteum, In 
like manner, the ſmall veins which return the blood, paſs 
through that membrane, which, in conſequence of this cir- 
cumſtance, is of an highly vaſcular nature, as Ruyſch, in his 
Adverſar. Decad. 3 Tab. 2 fig. 8, has beautifully demonſtrated. 
The internal perioſteum is not ſo eaſily exhibited to the ſenſe 
as the external ; yet there ſeems to be ſuch a membrane, 
though of an highly tender nature, ſince it is ſafely defended 
by the Bone which covers it. As the dura mater covers the 
cranium, ſends off vaginz, by which the nerves ariſing from 
the medulla oblongata and ſpinalis are ſafely defended, it was 
neceſſary its fabric ſhould be ſomewhat thicker, and ſtronger. 
This membrane, being in the larger hollow bones, defended 
from all external injuries, and ſerving only to cover the in- 
"ternal ſurface of the Bones, and receive the veſſels, does not 
require ſo great firmneſs and ſtrength, as the external peri- 
oſteum; and, in conſequence of its ſlenderneſs, is with more 
difficulty diſcovered: alſo in thoſe Bones, whoſe internal ſurfa- 
ces are totally cellular, ſuch a continued membrane is not ea- 
ſily diſcovered, ſince the ſtructure and fabric of ſuch Bones is 
highly intricate and perplexed. Nor is it eaſily diſcovered a- 
bout the extremities of the larger Bones, where the receding 
bony laminæ form a ſurprifingly ſpongious ſubſtance. But 
this membrane is principally found in that part of the larger 
Bones, which, by a cloſe union of the bony laminæ, is moſt 
ſolid, and has a large cavity in its middle, deſtined for con- 
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taining the marrow. Ruyſch, in Adverſar. Decad. 3, informs 
us, that anatomiſts often talked at random, with reſpect to 
the membrane, which they ſuppoſe to ſurround the marrow ; 
and affirms, that in thoſe Bones, whoſe cavities are full of 
an offeo-ſpongious, or an oſſeo- filamentary ſubſtance, there 
is no common membrane inveſting the marrow found. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, ſince, in ſuch Bones, the marrow 
is not collected into a common cavity, but diſperſed into 
different cellulæ. But Ruyſch, in Theſaur. 10. Tab. 3. Fig. 
2, deſcribes the fabric of the os humeri of a child, when 
longitudinally divided into two, in the following manner, 
and has giveft us a repreſentation of it. The interior ſub- 
ſtance, ſays he, which is of an offeo-ſpongious nature, is fur- 
niſhed with a medullary liquor, and lined with a membrane 
as thin as a ſpider's web; and this membrane is furniſhed 
with ſmall arteries full of blood, which, by that means, give 
a reddiſh colour to the membrane. 

The Bones, beſides the veſſels common to the ſofter parts, 
have alſo in their larger cellulæ velicles full of ſubtile me- 
dullary oil, there ſecreted and accumulated for certain pur- 
poſes : Theſe veſicles, which about the joints are pretty 
large, are, about the middle of the Bone, gradually deſtroy- 
ed, and almoſt vaniſh into ſmall ducts, which contain a 
pinguious ſubſtance, "Theſe minute velicles, containing the 
medullary oil, ſeem to communicate with each other, as well 
as the larger lobes formed by them: Hence this oil may 
be conveyed, not only to the ſubſtance of the Bone, but 
alſo to the cavities of the joints, from all and even the moſt 
diſtant parts of the marrow. 

This medullary oil is ſeparated from the arterial blood col- 
lected in the medullary veſicles, and thence diſcharged tor the 
ſeveral purpoſes deſtined for it by nature. Havers informs 
us, that he obſerved the arteries diſtributed to the marrow 
quite diſtinct from thoſe which convey the vital humours 
through the ſubſtance of the Bones ; and that they were alſo 
conveyed to the marrow through proper perforations in the 
Bone, though in ſuch a manner as not to penetrate the Bones 
in a direct courſe, but run obliquely a conſiderable wav thro' 
the ſubſtance of the Bone, before they reached the marrow. 
'The ſame author obſerved an artery of this kind to run an 
inch and a half within the ſubſtance of the Bone, the thick-— 
neſs of which in that part hardly exc: ceded the eighth of an 
inch. But he could not diſcover whetaer this artery, thro” 
all its courſe, diſtributed any ſmall ramifications through the 
ſubſtance of the Bone. After ſuch an artery comes into the 
cavity of the Bones, it is generally divided into two rami— 
cations, each of which runs to the oppoſite extremities of 
the Bones, and ſends off numberleſs ſmall ramifications thro” 
the medullary veſicles. But though, by means of a micro- 
ſcope, this author obſerved many ſmall blood-veſlels diſperſed 
through the moſt minute medullary veſicle, yet he ingenu- 
ouſly confeſſes, that he could not diſcover whether every 
veſicle was furniſhed with ſuch blood-veſlels : And he ſcems 
to be of opinion, that this circumſtance was by no means 
neceſſary, ſince theſe veſicles communicate with each other, 
in conſequence of which, the medullary oil, ſecreted from 
the arterial fabric of ſome of them, may be conveyed to 
the others. But, by the injections of Ruyſch, it is certain, 
that the whole of the marrow is furniſhed with ſuch veſſels, 
in conſequence of which it is highly prubable, that a ſimilar 
apparatus of veſſels is found in all the mcdullary veſicles. 


bottom of the main-ſail and fore- ſail, in light winds, to male 
them larger. 

BONOYNIAN Stone, a ſmall, grey, ſoft gloſſy, fibrous, fel. 
phureous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a large walnut, found in 
the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bononia, in Italy; and, 
when duly prepared, makes a ſpecies of phoſphorus, 

This ſtone is found in divers parts of that country; particy- 
larly in a river at the foot of mount Palermo, where one Vig. 
cenzo Caſciarlo, a chemiſt, having gathered ſome pieces, ca- 
ried them home, in hopes of extracting filver out of them; 
but, inſtead of what he expected, found that admirable ptz. 
nomenon they exhibit ; which conſiſts in this, that, having 
been expoſed to the light, they retain it, and ſhine, for de 
ſpace of fix or eight hours, in the dark. 

We are informed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, that the 
true method of preparing this ſtone is loſt : but in the elo 
on Mr. Homberg, in the em. de Þ Acad. 1715, it is ſad 
that that great chemiſt had recovered it. 

BOOK, a writing or treatiſe on ſome branch of literature, 
compoſed for the inſttuction or amuſement of the reader. 

Ihe word is formed from the Saxon word bor, which is derives 


from the northern bucbeus, a beech ; becauſe our anceſtors uit 
to write upon the bark of cheſe trees. 


As to the origin of Books, we have nothing that is clear; 
ihe Books of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt of all that ar: 
extant, but there were Books before thoſe of Moſes, wt 
cites ſeveral. Scipio Sgambati and others even talk of Look; 
before the deluge, written by the patriarchs, Adam, veth, 
Enos, Cainan, Enoch, Methuſalem, Lamech, Noah, and bis 
wife, alſo by Ham and Japhet, and his wife, beſides others, 
by demons or angels; of all which ſome moderns have founc 
enough to fill an antediluvian library; but they appear all e- 
ther the dreams of idle writers, or the impoſtures of iraucu- 
lent ones. A Book of Enoch is even cited in the epiltle c 
| Jude v. 14 and 15. for which ſome endeavour to prove tie 
reality of the antediluvian writings ; but the Book cited 07 
that apoſtle is generally allowed, both by ancient and mo. 
dern writers, to be ſpurious. 
Of prophane Books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's poem 
which were even fo in the time of Sixtus Empiricus, th0ue" 
we find mention in Greek writers of about ſeventy otic 
prior to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Li 
nus, Muſzus, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, &c. but of the gre** 
part of theſe there is not the leaſt fragment remaining; 455 
of the others the pieces which go under their names, #* 
generally held by the learned ſuppoſititious. F. Hardouin * 
farther, charging all the ancient Books, both Greek and s 
tin, except Cicero, Pliny, Virgil's georgics, Horace's | 
tires and epiſtles, Herodotus and Homer, as ſpurious 25 
forged in the XIIIch century, by a club of perſons, rd 
the direction of one Severus Archontius. Among the Greeks 
it is to be obſerved, the oldeſt Books were in verſe, we 
was prior to proſe : Herodotus's hiſtory is the oldeſt Book ex 
tant of the proſaic kind. 
Several ſorts of materials were uſe 
Plates of lead and copper, the barks of trees, brick: g 
and wood, were firſt employed to engrave ſuch n A 8 
as men were defirous of tranſmitting to poſterity. Jo em 
: a e other of btick, 
mentions two columns, one of ſtone, the otner © 25 
upon which the children of Seth wrote their ares 6 
and aſtronomical diſcoveries, Porphyry makes Men. 
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d formerly in making Books, 


bricks, ſtoncs, 
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illars preſerved in Crete, on which the ceremonies were 
that were practiſed by the Corybantes in their ſa- 
Heſiod's works were at firſt written upon tables of 
nd placed in the temple of the muſes in Bceotia. 
God's laws were written upon ſtone, and Solon's upon wood- 
lanks. Tables of wood, box, and ivory, were common 
he he ancients: when they were of wood only, they 
among the! f . 
oftentimes covered with wax, that any one might write 
2 with more eaſe, or blot out what they had written 
2 h a ſtyle. The leaves of the palm-tree were uſed after- 
= 4s inſtead of wooden planks ; and the fineſt and thinneſt 
ar? of ſeveral trees, as the lime, the aſh, the maple, and the elm; 
from whence comes the word liber, which ſignifies the in- 
bark of trees; and as theſe barks were rolled up, in order 
pag removed with more eaſe, theſe rolls were called vo- 
4 a volume; a name likewiſe given to ſuch rolls of 
aner or parchment. 
To the form of Books belongs the ceconomy of the in- 
ſide, or the order or arrangement of points and letters into 
lines and pages, with margins and other appurtenances : this 
has undergone many varieties; at firſt the letters were only 
ivided into lines, then into ſeparate words, which by de- 
ces were noted with accents, and diſtributed by points and 
ſtops, into periods, paragraphs, chapters, and other diviſions. 
In ſome countries, as. among the Orientals, the lines began 
{rom the right-hand, and run to the leſt; in others, as the 
northern and weſtern nations, from the left tothe right; others, 
23 the Grecians, followed both direCtions alternately, going in 
the one, and returning in the other, called Bouſtrophedon. 
In moſt countries the lines run from one fide to the other; 
in ſome, particularly the Chineſe, from top to bottom : 
Again, in ſome the page is intire and uniform; in others di- 
vided into columns ; in others diſtinguiſhed into texts and 
notes, either marginal or at bottom; uſually it is furniſhed, 
with ſignatures and catch-words ; ſometimes alſo with a re- 
giſter to diſcover whether the Book is compleat. 
The uſes of Books are numerous; they make one of the 
chief inſtruments or means of acquiring knowledge; they 
are the repoſitories of the laws and the vehicles of learning 
of every kind 3 our religion itſelf is founded on Books ; 
without them, ſays Bartholin, God is filent, juſtice dor- 
mant, phyſic at a ſtand, philoſophy lame, letters dumb, and 
all things involved in Cimmerian darkneſs. The eulogia which 
have been beſtowed on Books are infinite ; they are repreſented 
3s the refuge of truth, which is baniſhed out of converſation ; 
as ſtanding counſellors and preachers, always at hand, and 
always difintereſted, having this advantage over all inſtructi- 
ons, that they are ready to repeat their leſſon, as often as we 
leaſe. 
Books ſupply the want of maſters, and even, in ſome meaſure, 
the want of genius and invention; and can raiſe the dulleſt 
perſons, who have memory, above the level of the greateſt 
without it. Perhaps their greateſt glory is the affection borne 
them by the greateſt men of all ages. M. Cato, the elder 
Pliny, the emperor Julian, and others, are on record tor their 
extenſive devotions to Books; the laſt has perpetuated his 
paſßon by ſome Greek epigrams in their praiſe. Richard Burg, 
biſnop of Durham, and lord chancellor of England, has an 
expreſs treatiſe on the love of Books. 
The ill effects objected to Books are, that they employ too 
much of our time and attention; engage us in purſuits of 
no uſe to the common-wealth, and indiſpoſe us tor the func- 
tions of civil life z that they render many lazy, and pre- 
vent their exerting their own talents, by furniſhing them on 
every occation with things of the growth of others; and 
that our natural lights become weakened and extinguiſhed, 
by infuring ourſelves to ſec only with foreign lights: beſides, 
thatall men are thereby furniſhed with means of impoſing on the 
people, and propagating ſuperſtition, immorality, enthuſiaſm, 
or religion, which will always ſpread faſter, and be receiv- 
_ ed more preedily than, leſſons of truth and virtue. 
JUOK-BIN/DING, is the art of gathering and ſewing toge- 
ner the ſheets of a book, and covering it with a back. 
i he art of Binding ot Books, when firſt the ſeveral ſheets of 
Wiitings of authors were collected together, was not attend- 
© with great difficulties ; for the leaves were only glued to- 
ener, and rolled on round pieces, or cylinders of wood; 
which manner of Book-binding, whoſe invention 1s attribut- 
ea to the Egyptians, was continued till long after the age 
© Auguſtus, and is ſtill retained by the Jewiſh ſyna- 
-02ues, Where they continue to write the books of the law 
* vellums ſewed together, making, as it were, only one 
. Page, with two rollers, having claſps of gold or ſilver 
heir extremities, the whole book being wrapped up in a 
PC Of ſilk, which ſerves as a cover to it. 
Put as this manner of Binding Books is attended with many 
Lobveniencies, one of the Attali, kings of Pergamus, in- 
meg the form now in uſe, of {quare Binding, or of ſewing 
3 quires one over another, as more commodious to 
5 who can open and ſhut his book in an inſtant, 
pot the leaſt difficulty, and without the leaves being 
red to wear out ſo ſoen 35 when rolled „p, C peclall) 


crifices. 
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of Books written or printed on paper z which is performed in 
the following manner : 1 ; 

The leaves are firſt folded with a thin piece of ivory called 
a folding-ſt:ck, and laid over each other in the order of the ſig- 
natures, then beaten on a ſtone with a hammer to make 
them ſmooth and open well, and atterwards preſſed. While 
in the preſs, they are ſewed upon bands, which are pieces 
of cord or packthread, fix bands to a folio book; five to a 
quarto, octavo, &c. which is done by drawing a thread thro? 
the middle of cach ſheet, and giving it a turn round each 
band, beginning with the firſt and proceeding to the laſt. 
The French Book-binders apply a theet of parchment the 
length of the book, on the inſide of each paſte-board, ſo, 
however, as, that, being cut or indented in the places againſt 
the bands, it comes out between the edge of the paſte- board 
and the leaves of the book, to cover back ; they call 
this indorſing, and they are obliged to . on the penalty 
of 30 livres, and the re- binding of the bod. It is done in 
the preſs, where the back being grated with an iron inftru- 
ment, with teeth to make the paſte-board hold, wherewith 
the parchment is fuſt faſtened, they afterwards add ſtrong 
glue to fortify it, After this the books are glued, and the 
bands opened and ſcraped for the better fixing the paſte- 
boards; the back is turned with a hammer, and the book 
hxed in a preſs between two boards, called backing boards, 
in order for making a groove for fixing the paſte-boards ; 
waich being applied, holes are made for fixing them to the 
book, which is preſſed a third time. Then the book is put 
at laſt to the cutting preſs, betwixt two boards, the one ly- 
ing even with the preſs, for the knife to run upon; the o- 
ther above it, for the knife to cut againſt ; after which the 
paſte-boards are ſquared with a pair of ſheers, 

The next operation is the ſprinkling the leaves of the book, 
which is done by dipping a bruſh made of hogs briſtles into 
vermilion and ſapgreen, holding the bruſh in one hand, 
and ſpreading the hair with the other ; by which motion the 
edges of the leaves are ſprinkled in a regular manner, with- 
out any ſpots being bigger than the others, at lealt ſo fat as 
to be diſagreeable to the eye. 

Then remain the covers, which are either of calf ſkin, or 
ſheep-ſkin. Anciently books were always bound in parch- 
ment, and moſt of our valuable books, even ſince the in- 
vention of printing, have no other Binding; but this prac- 
tice me been long diſuſed, The beſt Binding at preſent is 
in calf. 

The calf or ſheep-ſkin, being moiſtened in water, is cut out 
to the ſize of the book with a knife, then ſmeared over 
with paſte made of wheat flour, and afterwards ftretched 
over the paſteboard on the outſide ; and doubled over the 
edges withinſide, after having firſt taken off the four angles, 
and indented and plated it at the head band ; which done, 
the book is corded or bound firmly between two bands, with 
a kind of whipcord to make the cover ſtick the ſtronger to 
the paſte-boards and the back, as alſo to form the bands or 
nerves more accurately; then ſet to dry, and, when dry, 
uncorded, and the leaves at each end opened. Atterwards, 
the book is waſhed over with a little paſte and water, and 
then ſprinkled ſine with a bruſh, by ſtriking it either againſt 
the hand, or a ſtick, unlcſs it ſhould be marbled ; for then 
the ſpots are to be made larger, by mixing the ink with 
vitriol. Then the cover is glazed twice, with the white of 
an egg beaten (as painters do their pictures, when they are 
finiſhed) and at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing iron paſſed hot 
over the glazed cover, 

Thus the Binding of a Book properly ſo called, is finiſhed, 
unleſs it ſhould be lettered ; for then a piece of red Morocco 
is paſted on the back, between the ficit and ſecond bands, to 
receive the title in gold letters, and ſometimes a ſecond be- 
twixt the next bands underneath, to receive the number of 
the volume. In France, they ſeldom bind any Book with- 
out both, if the work conſiſts of ſeveral volumes; which 
done, the Book-binder ſends his books to the gilder, which 
in that kingdom is a profeſſion apart, or ſeparate from Book- 
binding. | 

The gilder makes the letters on the back, and the roſes, 
ſtars, &c, between the bands with punchions engraven in 
relievo, which they preſs flat down, and the lines, embroi- 
deries, &c. with little cylinders of braſs, rolled along by an 
iron roller, by means of a double branch; in the middle 
whereot they are fitted on an iron ſtay, or axis, that paſlcs 
the middle of their diameter. Before they apply any of theſe 
tools, they glaze thoſe parts of the leather whereon they are 
to be applied, lightly over with a pencil, or ſpunge, and, 
when halt dry, lay over them pieces of lcat-gold cut out near the 
ſize ; and on theſe ſtamp the punchions, which are beat down? 
with a mallet or hammer, if the figures be large, and require 
a great relievo, as arms, &c. or roll the Gehe both the 
one and the other, reaſonably hot. The gilding thus finiſb- 
ed, they rub off the ſuperfluous gold with a bare's foot, leav- 
ing nothing covered with gold, but the places whereon the 
hot tools have left their impreſions, 
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Bbok-xrzrinc, is an art teaching how to record and diſpoſe 
the accounts of buſineſs, ſo as the true ſtate of every part, 


and of the whole, may be eaſily and diſtinctly known. 
Book-keeping is called an art, and that very juſtly z ſince, 
like other arts, it has its obje about which it treats, aims 
at a certain end, and propoſes a method for attaining the ſaid 
end, 


The object of things of which Book-keeping treats, are the | 


affairs, tranſactions, or dealings, which a man of buſineſs has 


occaſion to record and commit to writing, either for the ſake 


of his own memory, or in order to give a ſatisfactory account 
of his conduct and management to perſons concerned. 

The end aimed at in Book-keeping is to repreſent diſtinctly 
the true tate of one's affairs ; that is, to record a man's deal- 
ings and tranſactions; and withal to range and diſpoſe the 


accounts in ſuch order, that the Books may exhibit a plain, 


full, and exact account of the condition and circumſtance 
of each part of his buſineſs ; and ſo enable the perſon at all 
times to ſatisfy both himſelf and others, with reſpect to the 
ſtate and poſture of his affairs. Thus, if he be a merchant 
that deals in proper trade, he ought to know, by inſpecting 
his books, to whom he owes, and who owes him ; what goods 
he has purchaſed, what he has diſpoſed of, with the gain or 
loſs upon the ſale, and what he has yet in hand ; what goods 
or money he has in the hands of factors; what ready money 
he has by him; what his ſtock was at firſt ; what alteration 
it has ſuffered ſince, and what it now amounts to. If the 
man be a factor, the things proper for him to know from 
his Books, are, what commiſſions he has received, how he 
has diſpoſed of them, what returns he has made, and what 
of his employer's Books or money are yet in his hands, or in 
the hands of debtors. If he be a truſtee, the things his Books 
ſhould preſent him with are, what goods or money he has 
received the charge of from the company, how he has diſpo- 
ſed of them; what of the company's effects are in his hands, 
or in the hands of factors, &c. an eaſy, ready, and diſtinct an- 
ſwer to theſe and the like demands is the end, uſe, and de- 
deſign of Book-keeping. 

To a perſon contriving and projecting in his mind by what 
means he might compaſs and attain the end propoſed in Book- 
keeping, that which probably would firſt offer to his thoughts 
would be, to keep an exact record of all tranſactions, in or- 
der of time as they happen; which indeed is a neceſſary ſtep, 
and a thing that muſt be done by every accomptant: and ſuch 
a record is called the waſte-book, which doubtleſs was the 
firſt book in uſe among merchants ; and probably the method 
of keeping accounts was carricd to no greater perfeCtion for 
ſome conſiderable time. And indeed it is not impoſſible 
for a man by the help of ſuch a record as this to know the 
true ſtate of his buſineſs. But then the toil and trouble 
that would attend ſuch a practice is intolerable: as for in- 
ftance, ſuppoſe a merchant buys a certain quantity of goods, 
which he ſells off at ten or twelve different times; it is plain, 
that before the merchant can know whether all the goods are 
ſold, and how much he is gainer or loſer by them, he muſt 
ſearch his Book, not only for the purchaſe, but likewiſe in ten 
or twelve different places for the ſeveral fales; and then at 
length by collecting the ſales, and comparing them with the 
purchaſe, he comes to know what he wanted; and, by 
purſuing the ſame method, the merchant may know the 
ſtate of any other part of his buſineſs. But then the vaſt ex- 
pence of time and pains required in this ſearch, with the ha- 
zardof miſtakes and eſcapes that inevitably attends ſuch a ſcru- 
tiny, ſufficiently demonſtrates that the waſte-book wants 
much of defirable perfection; and that ſome more expediti- 
ous method would be very uſeful. 

Though from the inſtance adduced, and what has been obſerv- 
ed upon it, the deficiency of the waſte-book appears to be ſuch 
as an accomptant could not miſs to be very early ſenſible of; 
yet the Italians were the firſt who ſucceſsfully applied the re- 
medy : And hence this method gets the name of Italian Book- 
keeping; which, ina ſhort time after its happy invention, was 
carried on by lucky improvements to great perfection, and 
is now praCtiſed in moſt parts of Europe. 

The way theſe ingenious authors went to work, was, not by 
neglecting the uſe of the waſte-book, which is a book til] 
neceſſary; but, continuing to uſe it as formerly, they took the 


materials or things contained in it, and, by digeſting them in- 


to another form, they compiled and made up a new book 
out of them, in which the various tranſactions and dealings 
are diſpoſed, not according tothe ſcattered order of their dates, 
as inthe waſte book, but ſo that the particular branches and ar- 
ticles of every account are placed together; and, that the ſtate 
of each particular account may eaſily and diſtinctly appear, 
their oppoſite parts are ſeparately placed, ſo as to front one 
another on oppoſite pages of the ſame folio, under the title of 
debtor on the left hand page and creditor on the right. Thus, 
the purchaſe of goods is ſet upon the left hand page, and the 
ſeveral ſales of the ſame placed upon the right. . In like man- 
ner the ſeveral articles of money received go to the left hand 
page, and the ſeveral deburſements are ſet fronting them upon 
the fight. Again the debts that any perſon contracts are writ- 


| 
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ten upon the left, and the payments he makes are ; 
on the right. #4 K; ſer 
This book they call the ledger, which differs from the 
book only in form, not in matter. The ledger is the y.." 
book taken to pieces, and put together in another - . 
the tranſactions contained in both are the ſame, but ; uur, 
in a different manner. The waſte- book narrates n = 
plain, ſimple, natural way, according to the order of . 
which they were tranſacted ; the ledger contains the ways k 
things, but artificially diſpoſed, ſo as things of the ſame ns 
are claſſed together, and all the particular items ang a. 
belonging to the ſame ſubjeQ are collected and united 
ſhort, the waſte-book may be compared to the pack. 
in a fair, wherein goods are put up as they come to hund. 
and the ledger to the ſhelves and boxes in a ſhop, when 
ſame goods are ſorted and put in order for ale. OS 
evident that the great buſineſs in this art is, to teach the mh 
eſt and beſt methods of digeſting the waſte-book into f 
ledger form, and reducing things from the confuſed and * 
tered order of the former to the regularity and diſtin, 
the letter; ; 
And, in regard tranſporting immediately from 

book to the ledger is attended with great — . + 
as being a complex taſk, that requires 2 good degree of > 
tion to conſider what is debtor and creditor in every wank: 
on, that is, what ſhould go to the right and what to the). 
hand page in the ledger ; and at the ſame time employy ® k 
head and hands in making the entry itſelf : merchant; ther 
fore, to render the matter eaſy, and to prevent, as much b 
poſſible, errors creeping into the ledger, and alſo upon * 
other conſiderations, have ſound it convenient to keep a thir) 
Book, wherein every caſe of the waſte-book is again bries, 
narrated, and the proper debtors and creditors alcertaine. 
which being done, they are with great eaſe tranſported fron 
it to the ledger. This book is called the Journal, 

The Book-keeper, by going thus to work, divides the tak, 
and ſo has a fairer chance for avoiding errors, than he wt, 
would tranſport immediately from the waſte-book to «© 
ledger, ſince he does by ſteps what the other attempt; to& 
at once, , 

The Wa/te-book, may be defined a regiſter containing an f. 
ventory of merchants effects and debts, with a diſtinct eco 
of all his tranſactions and dealings in a way of trade, nurate 
in a plain ſimple ſtile, and in order of time as they fucceed 
one another. 

The waſte-book opens with the inventory, which conſiſts cf 
two parts; firſt the effects, that is, the money a merchant ha 
by hun, the goods he has in hand, his part of ſhips, houſes, 
farms, &c, with the debts due to him : the ſecond part of the 
inventory is the debts due by him to others; the difference 
betwixt which and the effects is what merchants call net 
ftock. When a man begins the world, and firſt ſets up to 
trade, the inventory is to be gathered from a ſurvey of th: 
particulars that make up his real eſtate ; but ever after is tobo 
collected from the ballance of his old Books, and carried to 
the new, The inventory is the firſt thing narrated in the 
waſte-book, as being the foundation of all future commerce, 
the ſource and ſpring from whence all ſubſcquent tranſactions 
flow. To this all after accounts owe their birth, on this they 
depend, and in this at length they terminate, with increale, 
diminution, or variation. 

After the inventory is fairly narrated in the waſte-book, the 
tranſactions of trade come next to be entered down; which is 
a daily taſk to be performed as they occur; and ſhould be dore 
diſtinctly, that is, every thing ſhould be clearly and exact) 
expreſſed; the uſe of ambiguous words and phraſes ſhould de 
carefully avoided, and every thing that may mar the ſenſe, 0: 
render the meaning doubtful and uncertain. Nothing mate. 
rial ſhould be omitted, nor any thing ſuperfluous added, T's 
narrative ought to exhibit tranſactions with all the circun- 
ſtances neceſſary to be known, and no more. It ſhould con- 
tain the names of perſons the merchant deals with upon traf, 
the conditions of bargains, the terms of payment, the quantit', 


kin 
licls; 
« | aN 


quality, and prices of goods, with every other thing that ſerves | 


to make the record diſtin, and nothing elſe. I might here 
adduce particular examples, to illuſtrate what 1s ſaid in gene- 


ral; but a careful reading of the waſte- book will be me:? 


inſtructive than all the directions that poſſibly can be giver 
The waſte-book, if no ſubſidiary books are kept, ſhould cot. 


tain a record of all the merchant's tranſactions and dealing | 
a way of trade; and of that not only of ſuch as are prop” q 


a C. 
and purely mercantile, but of every occurrence that . 
private cg. 


loſt a 
thei: ö 


his ſtock, ſo as to impair or increaſe it, ſuch as 
pences, ſervants fees, houſe-rents, money gained or 
wagers, legacies, and the like, By ſuch occurrences as 


a merchant as effectually becomes ſo much poorer or niche 


as by the reſult of any branch of his trade. And the en 


propoſed in Book-keeping can never be gained, 
as theſe paſs unrecorded. For ſince one of the def 
keeping is to enable the merchant at any time 
pute, by the help of his Books, what he is worth to war . 
it is plain that this he can never do, if things ate left 5 1 


e to coc. 


if ſuch thin 
defigns of gos 
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h his flock is actually leſſened or enlarged. Nay if things 


2 nature were omitted, the ledger accounts would prove 
| and never ſerve the purpoſe for which they are intended. 
Py inſtance, ſhould a merchant neglect to record his pri- 
AT ences, it is obvious (fince what is omitted in the waſte- 
_ 7 de wanting in the ledger) that the caſh account would 
* exhibit the true ſum of ready money he had by him, which 
not ne thing deſigned by that account, Again, ſuppoſe he 
a a a piece of cloth, or any thing elſe from the ſhop, to 
. his friend, and omits to enter it in his books; 
o in is more certain than that the cloth account in the 
ledger 1 not ſhew how much of the cloth were yet un- 
am — is written in a plain and ſimple ſtile ; and 
ought to be ſo: for, this book being nothing but a bare hiſto- 
" facts and occurrences in trade, containing the matter 
and ſubſtance of accounts, without any thing of that artifi- 
cial dreſs which they aſſume in other books, the ſtile ſhould 
be ſuited to the nature of a narrative, that is, eaſy, ſimple, 
Jain, and pet ſpicuous; and, the more it is fo, it is the more 
like what it ſhould be, anſwers its deſign the better, and the 
book will be the more perfect, Yet this ſimplicity of ſtile 
Joes not exclude the uſe of terms, and modes of expreſſion in 
uſe among merchants : for as every artiſt has a ſet of words, 
and ways of ſpeaking which they have a liberty and right to 
uſe, as being peculiar to the art they profeſs; ſo merchants 
have theirs, and they ſpeak and write like themſelves by uſing 
The Jena! is the book wherein the tranſactions recorded in 
the waſte-book are prepared to be carried to the ledger, by 
having their proper debtors and creditors aſcertained and pointed 
out; to illuſtrate this definition, and make the uſe, form, and 
nature of the journal underſtood, I ſhall, 1ſt, lay before the 
reader the true end and deſign of this book. 2dly. She how 
it agrees with, and wherein it differs fromthe other two books, 
eſpecially the waſte · book. 3dly. Give a few rules with reſpect 
to the manner of writing in it. 
iſt, It hath already been obſerved, that one great deſign of 
the journal is to prevent errors in the ledger, a thing of 
the worſt conſequence in Book-keeping ; which yet, with- 
out the help of this book, would be almoſt inevitable. For, 
ſuppoſe a perſon ſhould attempt to form the debtors and 
creditors from the waſte-book in his mind and at the ſame 
time poſt them to the ledger, he would find his thoughts ſo much 
embarraſſed and overcharged, by attending at once to ſo many 
different things as occur here, that, were he an accomptant of 
very great experience, he could not well miſs falling into fre- 
quent blunders. ' his makes it neceſſary to divide the taſk 
and do it at twice, what cannot be performed at once, with- 
out ſuch hazard of miſtakes; that is, firſt to write out the 
debtors and creditors in a ſeparate book by themſelves, and 
afterwards transfer them to the ledger. The work, by this means 
deing divided into parts, becomes more ſimple, and conſequent- 
ly more eaſy, and ſo may be performed with greater certain- 
ty of its being right. Again, after the ledger is filled up, the 
Journal facilitates the work required in reviſing and eorrecting 
it: for, firſt, the waſte book and journal are compared, and 
then the journal and ledger. Whereas to reviſe and correct 
the ledger immediately from the waſte-book would be a mat- 
ter of no Jeſs difficulty, than to form it without the help of a 
journal, Laſtly, the journal is deſigned as a fair record of a 
merchant's buſineſs. For neither of the other two books can 
ſ:rve this purpoſe : not the ledger, by reaſon both of the order 
that obtains in it, and alſo on account of its brevity, being 
bttle more than a large index. Nor can the waſte-book an- 
lwer this deſign; for being written in the time of buſi- 
bes, and commonly too by different hands; it neither can be 
nor uniform, nor very accurate. And yet it is proper 
cal neceſſary that ſuch a fair record be kept; which merchants 
"":7etore do in the journal, by making it contain, not only a 
or catalogue of the debtors and creditors, but alſo a nar- 
e of all tranſactions, with the hiſtory of circumſtances, al- 
n0:the ſame as in the waſte-book. Hence it is, that in caſe 
© Giterence betwixt a merchant and his dealers, the journal is 
=e 500K commonly called for, and inſpected by a civil judge. 
Wy, Ey the very definition, and what has formerly been ob- 
ed, the journal is a kind of a middle book betwixt the other 
ek t looks back to the one, and forward to the other ; 
t ſands connected with and allied to both ; has ſomething 
©znM with each, and ſomething wherein it differs from 
her With the waſte-book it agrees in form, being ruled af- 
- te ſame manner, The order alſo and ſucceſſion of things 
edo another is the ſame in both. The dates are alſo mark- 
8 way. The thing then that diſtinguiſheth the two 
3 ſtyle ; that of one being natural, and that of the 
* wtikcial, In the journal, perſons and things are charged 
5175 to other perſons or things as creditors; and in this it 
wich the ledger, where the ſame ſtyle is uſcd, but differs 
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3 form and order. So that it agrees with the waſte- 
9: very things wherein it differs from the ledger ; 
„ Wether hand it agrees with the latter in the very 
nacken it differs from the former. But my chief de- 


B O 
ſign here being to ſtate the compariſon betwixt the waſle· book 
and journal, and ſhew how they agree, and wherein they dif- 
fer ; I ſhall for this end turn two or three examples of a waſtc- 


book into a journal form, which will be more inſtructive on 
this head than a great many words. 


WASTE-BOOK, 


— July 1ſt. —— — /, 1.14. 
Bought 40 yards of black cloth, at 14 5. fer yard, is, 28 — 0 


Bought of Janes Sloan 190 yards of ſhalloon, at 10 d. 


W 92 1 4. 


Reſt due, at two months, —— O2 G3 O4 | | 
3 4103104 
— — — I chh.— — — 
Sold William Pope 4 pipes of port wine, at 27 J. 105. per 
pipe. | & . 
Whereof received, —— — 55 oo oo 
Reſt due, on demand, — 55 oo oo 


— 1 . 1 ;Q0] 00] oo 


_—_— 


JOURNAL. 


— N July 1ſt, — — 1 } | ;. 1. 
Black cloth Dr. to caſh, 28 J. | 
Paid for 40 yards, at 14s. per yard, — 28] oo. oo 
Shalloon Dr. to ſundries, 4 J. 3. 4d. 4. 
To caſh paid in part for 100 yards, at 104. 
per yard, , an Foz oo oo 
To J. Shan, for the reſt due at 2 months, oz 03 04 
N 4103194 
— 4th. 
Sundries Drs. to port- wine, 110 J. „ 


Caſh received in part for 4 pipes, at 27 /. 

10 5. per pipe, — — 
illiam Pope, for the reſt on demand, — 55 00 oo 
— 110[c0|09 


3dly. Before I proceed to give rules for writing in the journal, 
it will be neceſſary to take notice, that every caſe or example 
of the waſte-book, when entered in the journal, is called a 
journal- poſt or entrance; thus the examples above make up 
three direct poſts. Again a poſt is either ſimple or complex; a 
ſimple poſt is that which has but one debtor and one credi- 
tor, as the firſt of theſe above. A complex poſt is either 
when one debtor is ballanced by two or more creditors, as in 
the ſecond poſt ; or when two or more debtors are ballanced 
by one creditor, as in the third poſt ; or when ſeveral debtors 
are ballanced by ſeveral creditors, and then the poſt is ſaid to 
be complex in both its terms. This being premiſed, the 
rulcs to be obſerved are theſe following. 

1ſt. In a ſimple poſt, the debtor is to be expreſly mentioned, 
then the creditor, and laſtly the ſum, all in one line: After 
which follows the narrative, or reaſon of the entry, in one or 
more lines, as in the firſt of theſe three poſts above. 

2d. In a complex poſt the ſeveral debtors, or creditors, are ex- 
preſſed in the firſt line by themſelves with their reſpective ſums 
ſubjoined to them ; which are to be added up and their total 
carried to the money columns, as in the ſecondand third poſts. 
3d. The debtors and creditors ſhould be written in a large let- 
ter, or text hand, both for ornament and diſtinction, | 
4th. The narrative in every entrance ſhould be as particular and 
full as is ſufficient to make a perſon who underſtands Book- 
keeping eaſily comprehend the meaning of the poſt 3 ſo that he 
could ſtrip it of its artificial dreſs, and draw it out in the ſimple 
form of a waſte-book record. | 

5th. The journal ſhould be written fair and by one perſon. 
6th. As the filling up the journal is to be the employment of 
leiſure hours, ſo it muſt not long be put off, but carried on 
timeouſly, and made to keep pace nearly with the waſte- bock. 
So that, when bulineſs is briſk, it will be a daily work ; and 
hence probably this book has got the nume of journal, which 
ſignifies a day-book. | | : 

Before we proceed to explain the ledger, we ſhall previouſly en- 
quire into the nature and uſe of the terms debtor and ceditor, 
as the whole art of Book-keeping entirely depends on a true 
idea of thoſe terms. 

The nature and uſe of the terms debtor and creditor will 
be obvious from the conſiderations following, 

. iſt. Accounts in the ledger conſiſt of two parts, which in 
their own nature are directly oppoſed to, and the reverſe of 
one another; which are therefore ſct fronting one another, 
on oppoſite ſides of the ſame folio. Thus all the articles of 
money received go to the lett fide of the caſh account, and 
all the articles or ſums laid out are carried to the right, In 
like manner the purchaſe of goods is poſted to the lett hide of 
the account of the ſaid goods, and the ſale or diſpoſal of them 
to the right, &c. 
2d. Tranſactions of trade, or caſes of the waſte book, are alſa 
made up of two parts, which belong to different accounts, 
and to oppoſite ſides of the ledger : e. g. If goods are bought 
for ready money, the two par:s are, the goods received, and 


the money delivered z the former of which gocs to the left 
LI | ſide 


21 „% -ünm: : — 


* 
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fide of the account of the faid goods, and the latter to the 
right ſide of the caſh account. 


3d. Theſe two different parts, in caſes of the waſte-book, 
are not oppoſed to one another, as the two ſides of the ledger 


accounts are ; but on the contrary have a mutual connexion | 


and dependence, the one being the ground, condition, or cauſe 
of the other. Thus, in the preceding example, when goods 
are boyght for ready money, the receipt of the goods-is the 
cauſe of parting with the money ; and, on the other hand, 
the delivering of the money is the condition on which the 
oods are received. 
Pram theſe three obſervations ĩt is — that, in order to poſt 
a caſe of the waſte - book to the ledger, the firſt thing the ac- 
comptant muſt do, is, to divide the caſe into its parts, and 
then to think with himſelf, to which account, and to what 
fide, each of theſe parts is to be carried; and, when the en- 
trance is actually made, the connexion of the parts with one 
another muſt be expreſſed in each of the accounts to which 
they are tranſported. Now, fince the ſpeaking and writing 
things muſt have names whereby they may be expreſſed and 
written, it is neceſſary that two words or terms be contrived, 
and appropriated to theſe two different parts, that have the 
ſame relation to one another, as the parts themſelves have, 
which may at once charaQterize and diſtinguiſh the parts from 
one another, point out and aſcertain to what ſide of the ledger 
each of them is to be carried, and withal exprels their relati- 
on to, and dependence upon one another. 
The Italians, at firſt, for this purpoſe pitched upon the terms 
of debtor and creditor, doubtleſs becauſe their common ac- 
ceptation comes nearer to the thing here meant, than any o- 
ther they could think on : and indeed their choice has been 
ſo far right, that no accomptant ſince has found reaſon to 
wiſh for a change. They are correlative ; the one implies and 
involves the other: ſo that wherever there is a debtor there 
muſt needs be a creditor ; and, on the other hand, a credi- 
tor naturally and neceſſarily ſuppoſes a debtor. 
By means of theſe terms the two parts in any caſe in the 
waſte-book, when poſted to the journal, are denominated the 
one the debtor, and the other the creditor, of that poſt ; and, 
when carried from thence to the ledger, the debtor, or debtor 
part, is entered upon the left ſide (hence called the debtor 
fide) of its own account, where it is charged debtor to the 
ereditor part. Again the creditor, or creditor part, is poſted 
to the right fide, or creditor fide of its account, and made cre- 
ditor by the debtor part. Hence Italian Book-keeping is ſaid 
to be a method of keeping accounts by double entry, becauſe 
every ſingle cafe of the waſte-book requires at leaſt two en- 
trances in the ledger, viz. one for the debtor, and another for 
the creditor, 
I ſhall now illuſtrate what has been ſaid by two examples. 
Firſt, ſuppoſe a merchant buys a pipe of wine for ready 
money, the two parts in this caſe are the wine received and 
the money delivered for it, which are characterized by the 
terms debtor and creditor in the journal poſt thus : Wine 
dedtor to caſh ; where the meaning is (though to expreſs it 
ſo is needleſs) that, as wine is debtor to caſh, fo caſh is credi- 
tor by wine. And accordingly, when carried to the ledger, 
the wine account is charged debtor to caſh, and the caſh ac- 
count is made creditor by wine. Again, Secondly, Admit the 
merchant ſells this pipe of wine for preſent money, in this 
caſe the two parts are the ſame as before; but, when cloathed 
with debtor and creditor, will ſtand inverted thus: Caſh 
Dr. to wine. And accordingly in the ledger the caſh 
account is charged debtor to wine, and the wine account 
gets creditor by caſh. From all which it is evident, the terms 
debtor and creditor are nothing elſe but marks or characte- 
riſtics, ſtamped upon the different parts of tranſactions in the 
journal, expreſſing the relation of theſe parts to one another, 
and ſhewing to which ſide of their reſpective accounts in the 
ledger they are to be carried. 
Having explained the meaning of the terms Debtor and Credi- 
tor, we ſhall now proceed to the ledger, or principal book of 
accounts. | 
The ledger is the principal book, wherein all the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of each particular account, that lie ſcattered in other 
books, according to their dates, are collected and placed toge- 
ther, in ſpaces allotted for them, in ſuch manner, that the op- 
polite parts of every account are ſet directly fronting one an- 
other, on oppoſe ſides of the ſame folio. 
The ledger is the chief or principal book of accounts, as being 
that which immediately anſwers the end of Book-keeping. 
For, as has been already obſerved, the journal is only prepa- 
ratory or introductory to the ledger ; and the waſte-book 
contains only the matter of accounts without either form or 
order: Whereas the ledger has all the perfection of form and 
order aimed at in Book- keeping, or that poſſibly can be wiſhed 
ſor; affording a ready anſwer to all the demands of the in- 


guiſitiive merchant ; and is therefore juſtly eſteemed the prin- 


cipal book of the three. It is called the ledger (an Italic 
word that ſigniſies art or dexterity) becauſe in it the artificial 
part of Book-keeping chiefly appears. 

The ledzer, in oppolition to the ſcattered order of things in 
ins waite-booky has all the particular articles of cach ac- 


| ts 
And here obſerve, that an article of ſundry accoun 
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count collected and placed together; and that in ſuch 3 
ner, as to have the oppoſite articles ſeparated, and ſet free 
ing one another on oppoſite ſides of the ſame folio, Thus * 
oppoſite articles of the caſh accounts are the ſums of g 
received, and the ſums laid out; which accordingly fta 
the former on the debtor's ſide, and the latter on the creditor”, 
fide of the ſame folio. Again, in an account of the 
prime coſt and charges go to the debtor's ſide, and the fals t 
the creditor's ſide; by comparing of which, appears the * 
or loſs: and ſo in other accounts. In this order and digg. 
of things conſiſts the excellency and perfection of the 
The ledper folio's are divided into ſpaces, for containing it 
accounts: on the head of which are wrote the titles of he 
accounts, marked Dr. on the left hand page, and C. » 
the right : below which ſtand the articles, with the word 
To prefixed on the Dr. fide, and the word By on the 
Cr. fide. Upon the margin are recorded the dates of 
the articles in two ſmall columns allotted for that Purpoſe 
The money columns are the ſame as in other books, Beh 
them ſtands the folio column, which contains figures direa;, 
to the folio, whete the correſpondent ledger entrance of eic 
article is made; for every thing is twice entered in the lee 
viz. on the Dr. ſide on one account, and again Upon lie 
Cr. ſide of ſome other account, fo that the figures mutual, 
refer, from the one to the other, and are of uſe in examin;, 
the ledger. Beſides theſe columns, there muſt be kept, in 1 
accounts where number, weight, meaſure, or diſtindtion > 
coins is conſidered, inner columns, to inſert the quantity, 
For the ready finding any account in the ledger, it has 2 
alphabet or index, wherein are written the titles of 4 ;;. 
counts, with the number of the folio where they ſtand. 
How the ledger is filled up from the journal, 

To tranſport immediately from the waſte-book to the Jede: 
would, as has been formerly obſerved, be a complex tub, 
and require too great a meaſure of thought and attenticn; 
but, the former being firſt reduced to a journal, the trans%+:. 
ing from it to the ledger becomes eaſy, and may be performs! 
by the following rules. 
1. Turn to the index, and ſee whether the Dr. of the journ:'. 
poſt to be tranſported be written there; if it be et, inf; 
it under its proper letter, with the number of the folio, to 
which it is to be carried. 
2d. Upon the folio, and in the head of the fpace allotted for 
the account, write the title (if it be not done already) n 
large text letter, for ornament, making it Dr. on the left fi 
of the folio, and Cr. on the right. 

d. Record the date in the columns on the margin »/ O,. 
Fe, and write the Cr. with the word To prefixed to it, im- 
mediately below the title, or other articles formerly poſted; 
and complete the entry in one line, by giving a ſhort ht cf 
the nature and terms of the tranſa ton, carrying the ſumto 
the money columns; and infert the quantity, if it be an a- 
count of goods, &c. in the inner columns, ud the reteri.ng 
figure in the folio column, 
4th. Turn next to the Cr. of the journal-poſt, and procces 
in the ſame manner with it, both in the index and :*c2e; 


fition 
ledger, 


with this difference only, that the entry is to be made ape 


the Cr. fide, and the word By prefixed to it. 

5th. The poſt being thus entered in the ledger, return tote 
journal, and, on the margin, mark the folio's of the accounts 
writing the folio of the Dr. above, and the folio of the Ct. 
below, a Final line drawn between them thus ;. Tree 
marginal numbers of the journal are a kind of index to d 


ledger, and are of uſe in examining the books, and on ct 


occaſions. 


6th. In opening the accounts in the ledger, follow the cs 


of the journal ; that is, beginning with the firſt journs| . 
allow the firſt ſpace in the ledger for the Dr. of it, the next 


for the Cr. the third for the Dr. of the following poſt, 1 


f ” and fo 0 
not the ſame with ſome of thoſe already opened; and 10 


till the whole journal be tranſported. And ſuppoſing ! © 


3 
through inadvertency, ſome ſormer ſpace has been muy 
too large ; you are not to go back, and ſubdivide it, in c= 


8 . - 4 ' 2. 8 
to erect another account in it: for though the _ br 

* * N 7 0 24 
counts in the ledger be in ſome meaſure arbitrary _— 
occaſion no error in the iſſue; yet to neglect the older! 


the nature of the thing invites, and leads unto, 15 Iden 


_— 
«Nth 4 


Am” "1s 


ones: e. g. In poſts where only one of the terms is C077” 
. * le rien 

the ſimple term is entered Dr. to or Cr. by trove 1 
” . Are ba * 

accounts, referring to the journal for particware. 


onoM 


ach of te 
ſingle Drs. or Crs. of the complex term are each of rie 


in their reſpective accounts, entered Dr. to or Lb 
ſimple term. Again, in poſts where both terms = of 
each particular Dr. and Cr. are entered Dr. 3 * 
ſundry accounts, with a reference to the journal, 28 


has 59 


4 , : rs to [eve 
referring figure in the folio column, becauſe it refe 
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accounts; but this defect is ſupplied by t we e 
of the journal, which muſt ſtill be conſulted, before © : 


. . 2 nN. 5 — n 
culars of the indefinite article can be £no W457 


; 2 n | Feb. 17 — | . . 
| London, Jan. 1, 1751. | Sold Jacob Preſton 200 yards of broad cloth, at 
| | | 147. 2 d. per yard, for payment whereof he has | 
| is tHhrentory of the money, goods, and) | feat, Weg Sug, :(( 
A4ehes belonging to me A. B. as alſo of | | * CLE ** 
| the debts due by me Io others, VIZ, | | Sold Richard Stone 400 yards of broad cloth, at 
| HS * | (145. 31 4. per yard, which he has paid as follows, 
| J. 3 ig. 5 
I 1 Have in ready money - 12000 o of Given me 26 moidores, at 274. 9 0 
Alſo 4000 yards of linnen, at 25. 250 00 US per piece,  — 35 1 | 
64. per yard, - Cn | Given me, in Britiſh coin, — 150 14 8 
is pieces of Indian chints, at 367 10 © | And; for the reſt, — 4 0 0 | 
24% 10s. per piece, on George Dighy, —— 
of the ſhip Britannia (freighted — {| 285 1608 
by r. Seel and comp. for a voy- 348 10 0 * = 230. = | 
age to Barbadoes ) with repairs, Paid Jacob Green, in full for Holland, as fol- 
coſt — | ows, dix. 
Fi Harris owes me per note, | | Given him my 26 moidores, at 
2 I c 45 * | 26 J. 64. fer piece. | 34 09 Ol 
— Thimas Freeman owes me per 96 00 © | And the reſt in Britiſb coin, 73 11 9 
bill, due 24d February next, ——__ 108 | oo] 00 
— Georce Evans owes me per bond, * — | — 
dated the 11th of Nov. laſt, and ( 300 00 © Received of Henry Sidney, in full for Jacob Pre/: 
payable March next, with inte- ton's bill, pop — 74111304 
cent. — — . OO! O00 8 . 5 
* 8 Received of Jo Keil, in full for 5 ad 6 
kerſeys, the ſum of af, 
TI owe as follows . Abated him, on account he com- 
. | lained two of the pieces proved not T ot 10 © 
To Je Martin, on demand, —— 36 00,0 1 good as the reſt, — 
To Six Iſaac Criſp, due 1 June next, 120 ©0 © 251|10]00 
| 156100] oo 6th. = — 
— 6. — — Received of G. Young, in full for broad cloth, | 280 col oo 
Bought for ready money 40 pieces cambricks, oth. 
at 2/. 16s. per piece, N 112 loo oo Bartered two pieces of Indian chints, at 25 /. fer 
— = 10th, —— iece, for 40 pieces of lockrams, of the ſame va 
Bought of John Vernon 100 pieces of duroys, at wy VIE. at 25 5. er piece,. — — — 50 oo oo 
26 5. per piece, to pay at 2 months, 130100] oo — — 16th. — 
— 5 Bartered 1000 yards of linnen, at 2 4. 8 4. per 
Paid Jeſepb Martin, in full, 36 ]oo] oo yard, for the following goods of the ſame value, 
W - VIZ. 
Bought of Jacob Ruſſel 26 pieces of druggets, 1 C. of cochineal, valued at — 108 16 © 
at 7 /. 104. per piece. 64 ib. of cinnam. at 75. 8 d. per B. 24 10 8 
Paid half down — 900 133 ob 08 
Reſt due, on demand. — 97 10 © — = 22d. — 
. iq ſooſ oo Bartered fix pieces ot Indian chints, at 24 J. 155. 
— 21ſt. — : 25 fer piece, for 
w. B. Sent as an adventure to Jamaica, in the ſhi 8 bales of muſlin, at 12 J. 165. per bale, 102 8 
Nei. Hopexvell, Capt. Gordon Maſter, conſigned to 11 The ballance I have received in money, 46 2 
2. lam Boyd, the following goods, marked and num- 143|10|00 
bered as per margin. ——- 3oth. — 
70 pieces of duroys, at 26 5. ms 1 90 6 Bartered with George Dennis 
piece, 3 9 1000 yards of linnen, at 23. 9 4. J 
6 pieces of Holland, preſently ter yard, CR 37 10 © 
bought of Jacob Green, at 18 J. fer $108 oo o And two pieces of Indian chints, at 
cp to pay at 2 months, — 25 J. er piece, 5 3 | 
aid charges till on board —— 14 11 4 — 187] 1000 
Paid allo premium to Simon Smith and C 1 For 17 bags of cotton, containing 
company, for inſuring 200 /. 42 C. 2 Q neat, at 3/. 15s. fer > 159 o7 6 
223111] 04 C. — 
eg JOUh, And 12 Jþ. of cloves, at 9s. 1 4. 3 
Paid Jacob Ruſſel, in full for druggets, 97 10 © 97 | 10] oo fer 5.— — ( 3 oy 
— 2 Feb. — 06 
© Bought of Edvard Harley 1000 yards of broad — May 1. * 
cloth, at 135. 6 d. fer yard. Our ſhip Britannia is arrived from Barbadees, 
Paid him, in money, 330 O © and Mr. Steel has paid the owners in full, for 
Given him a bill on John Harris for 45 oo o freight ; my th part, which I received, is — 72]10]00 
Reſt due, at 3 months, 300 ©O o LT of Mr. George Evans, for principal | 
— fcc and intereſt on his bond dated the 11th of Nov. 
— th. laſt, — 307 | oo] 06 
| Received of Thomas Freeman, in full, —— 96] oo] oo Sent Nathaniel Napier, in the country, 16 pieces 
pry: — — 16th, - of druggets, deſiring him to take them at 7 J. 15 5. 
| Bought for ready money the goods following, per piece; if not, to return them on my charges, 124 |00| 00 
dix. n 2d. — 
90 pieces of kerſeys, at 6 J. per piece, 540 O0 o Delivered to Edward Hopkins 40 pieces of cam- 
120 pieces of fuſtians, at 37 3. 6 d. 4 12. 00 bricks, to ſell at 3 J. per piece, ö 2c col oo 
Fer piece, — — c TY 9 Bought of 7e/. Ruſſel three pieces of callicoes, 
| 765 lool oo at 16 J. 105. paid him in full, — 4910 c 
Fees 25th. — Paid Sir Iſaac Criſp, in part,. — — 80 oO 
| 991d 10 pieces of druggets, at 8 J. 33. per piece, — - 3d. Ty | 
ſor ready money, _— — 21100100 Paid Sir J/aac Criſp, in full, — — — 400000 
——ů — — March It. — | 4th. — 
Sold George Young 400 yards of broad cloth, Received advice from Vi-. Boyd, in Jamaica, 
a7 145. fer yard, to pay at 1 month, 280100]00 that he has received and fold my adventure, the 
(gag — 4th. neat proceeds as er account of ſales amounting to 
| Sold Je Keil my go pieces of kerſey, at 6 /. 304 J. 7 5. ſterling; in return for which, he has 
der piece, put on board the ſaid ſhip the following goods, 
Received, in part, — 300 o © defiring me to draw for the reſt, <2. 
Reſt due, at 20 days, — 271 10 0 | | Six barrels of indigo, containing | 
| — 2211200 126 jb. per barrel, at 2s. 2 d. 1 81 18 © 
——— = 10th. - er Tb. — — 
| Paid en Vernon, in full for duroys, — 130Þ0000 Ballance in his hands — 222 09 © 
3 3 . — 3941497102 
Lone Jacob Spencer, upon bond, for 6 months, Received of George Dennis, in full, — — 22|13106 
{OS FT COU, ns — — 1000 wed bog | | | 
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London, Jan. 1. 1751. 


| 


Sundries Drs. to Swck, 1340 J. Hol 
Cath for ready money, —— 12000 00 © 
Linnen, for 2000 yards, at 4 90 0 
F 

an chints, for 15 pieces, at 
246 16636 ves, = deans 
+ 4 "exc for 4, coſt — 348 10 0 
Harris, per note on demand, 45 00 o 
Freeman, per bill due Feb. 2, 3% OO © 
Geo. Evans, per bond, at 5 per cent. 300 00 © 
Stock Dr. to ſundries, 156 J. W 
36 o © 


To go Martin, on demand, — 
To Sir //aac Criſp, due 2 May, — 120 o © 


— — 6th 


Cambricks Dr. to caſh, 1 14 . | 

Paid for 40 pieces, at 2 J. 16 f. fer piece, — 
— — ticth.— 
Duroys Dr. to John Vernon, 130 /. 


Bought 100 pieces, at 26 J. per piece, to pay at 
2 months, — — —— 
— 15th, 
Jeſepb Martin Dr. to caſh, 36 J. 
Paid him, in full, — — —ͤ— 
— January 15th. 
Druggets Dr. to e 1 5 . "hs * 


97 10 


To caſh paid 4 down for 26 pieces, at 
71. 105. per piece, — 


To Jacob Ruſſel, for the reſt, on demand, 97 10 
2 lſt. 
Voyage to Jamaica Dr. to ſundries, 223 J. 7 15.4 : 
3 
oy 5g for 20 renee, at 265, per c 91 oo © 
To Jacob Green, for 6 pieces of hol- 
land, at 18 J. per piece, to pay at 108 Oo © 
2 months, | 
To caſh, paid for charges and premium, 24 11 4 
— zoth.- — 
Jacob Ruſſel Dr. to caſh, y J. 105. 


Paid him, in full for druggets, 

February 2d. 

Broad = my to ſundries, 2 5 J. 1 
o caſh paid, in part, for 1000 

7 yards, = 135. 1 yard, © ants wing 

To Jobn Harris, for my bill on him, 45 oo © 

To Edward Harley, for the reſt, due 


at 3 months, — + 300 00 © 
5th, 
Caſh Dr. to Thomas Freeman, 96 1. 
Received of him, in full, — 1 


16th, —— 


Sundries Drs. to caſh. 265 J. „ 
Kerſeys, for go pieces, at 64. er piece, 5 40 00 o 
Fuſtians, for 120 pieces, at 37 3. 6 d. ; 225 00 © 


fer piece, 


— 25th. 
Caſh Dr. to druggets, 81/. 10-5. 
Received for 10 pieces, at & J. 3 5. per piece, 
March iſt. 
George Young Dr. to broad cloth, 280 /. 
Sold him 400 yards, at 14 5. per yard, to pay at 

1 month, — — 


Ach. _ 
Sundries Drs. to kerſeys, 571 J. 10s. J. 


4. 

Caſh, received in part for go pieces, 
at 61. 7s. fer piece, = 0.9 
John Keil, for the reſt, at 20 days, 271 10 © 
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10th. 
John Vernon Dr. to caſh, 130 J. 
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Jacob Spencer Dr. to caſh, 1000 J. 
Lent him upon a bond for 6 Months, at 5 fer 
cent. per annum, 
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aſſignment on George Digby, for 
the r - 


— | — 


Bills receivable, for Richard Stone's | 
100 00 © 


— 


— —2 — 
Jacob Green Dr. to ſundries, 108 U. 


J. oo o 
To foreign coin, for 26 moidores, at 
6% rh . „ 
To caſh, for Britiſſ money, — 53 11 © 
Paid him in full for holland. 


1 


Caſh Dr. to bills receivable, 141i J. 13. 44. 
8 of Henry $ idney, in full for Jacob Prefton's 
111, ä — 
April iſt.— 


Sundries Drs. to Fohn Keil, 271 l. 10:5. 


Caſh, received in full for kerſeys, 
Kerſeys, for the ſum abated him, 


6th. 
Caſh Dr. to George Young, 280 J. 


ID 


: 6% & 
270 O0 © 
1 10 © 
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Received of him, in full for broad cloth, — 
. - 10th. 
Lockrams Dr. to Indian chints, 50 J. 
Received 40 pieces, at 25 . per piece, in barter, 
for 2 pieces, at 25 J. per piece, ——— 
— 16th. - 
Sundries Drs, to linnen, 133 J. Gy. 8 4. 
&. 
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per Ib 
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24 10 £ 


0 — — — — 


a 22d. = —— 
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| 4 
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EE — — 


46 02 © 
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PLCCC. 
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9 4. per yard, 
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% co 
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1 
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C. 2 Q. neat, —＋ 15 5. wc { 59 09 
Cloves, for 12 b. at gs. 1 4. per th. 5 og © 
Received of him in barter. 
May 1. —» 
Caſh Dr. to the ſhip Britannia, 721. 105. 

Received of Mr. Sgcel my 4 part of the freight, — 


—_— — 
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Received the principal and intereſt of Mr. Geo. 
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Nathaniel Nafier Dr. to ſuſpenſe account, 1 24 /. 
Sent Nathaniel . we 16 pieces of druggets, de 
firing him to take them at 7 J. 15 5. per piece, 
or return them, 


— — — — 
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Sundries Drs: to cambricks, 120 /. 
Delivered Edzvard Hepiins 40 pieces, td fell at 
3. per piece, 
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Bought of 7o/. Rufje! 3 pieces, at 16 J. 105. 
Paid him, in full, 
Sir //aac Cri/þ Dr. to caſh, $0 /. 


— — — — 


—ͤ —tẽ. 


Paid Sir Vaac Criſp, in part, ——— 
zd. — 
Sir /ſaac Criſp Dr. to cath, 40/7. 


Paid him, in full, 
— Ath. ä — 
Suna ies Drs. to voyage to Jamaica, 304 J. 
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judging what has been ſaid abundantly ſufficient for that purpoſe. 


BOO/TES, in aſtronomy, the name of a northern conſtellation 
of the fixed ſtars ; of which one in his coat is called Arctu- 
rus, and is of the firſt magnitude. 

The number of ftars in this conſtellation in Ptolomy's cata- 
lozue is 23 3 in Tycho's 28 ; in Bayer's 343 in Hevelius's 
52 ; and in Mr. Flamſtead's 55. 

BURAX, a natural ſalt procured by the evaporation of certain 
waters in which it was found ſuſpended. 

It is ſometimes ſent to us juſt as prepared by the firſt eva- 
poration, with a great deal of foulneſs about it; but we 
more ſrequently meet with it purified and refined. | 

The Borax, before it is refined, is a ſalt in form of little maſſes 
of an irregular figure, but ſomewhat priſmatical. They are 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall walnut, of a duſky greenith co- 
Jour, very foul, earthy, and fattiſh, and of a rank and diſ- 
2zreeable ſmell. It is brought to us from the Eaſt- Indies, 


chiefly from Bengal, and is prepared by the Perſians, in the | 


following manner. 


In many parts of the Eaſt, there are mountains which con- 


tain the oers of ſeveral metals, particularly of copper, which 


are not dug for, though they offer themſelves almoſt at the | 


ſurface, From the tides of ſeveral of theſe mountains 
there iſſues out a thick and foul water, generally of a 


greyiſh colour, though ſometimes greeniſh, bluiſh, or red-| 
diſh, according to the different bodies it meets with in the | 


channel through which it runs. The greyiſh is however its 
natural colour ; it is of a very nauſeous taſte, brackiſh and 
bitteriſh, and has ſomewhat of an urinous flavour, reſembling 
that of the alcaline ſalts. It generally contains a quantity 
of bluſh mud, and has often a bituminous matter floating 
on its ſurface, and forming a thin ſkin, reflecting a variety of 
colours, Where this water is in ſufficient plenty, it is pre- 


ſerved for working into Borax, which ſalt, the people who | 
make it, know that it always contains. In order to this, they | 
form ſeveral pits in the earth about the ſources of this water, | 
and, ning them with a Riff clay that will not let any liquor | 
through, they let the water into them, and leave it expoſed | 
to the action of the ſan and wind to be evaporated ; from | 
diy to day however, they are at the pains of ſcooping up the | 


bluiſh mud which this water has brought out of the moun- 
lains with it, and depoſited in its channels; this they care- 
fully mix with the water which is evaporating in the pits. 


They keep this ſuſpended in the fluid by frequent flirring ; | 


d in fine, as the water more and more evaporates, it be- 


comes more loaded with the ſalt, and is conſequently able to | 


eontain more of the mud, till at length the whole becomes 
of a Zreeniſh blue colour, and of the conſiſtence of pap. 

de dituminous matter is from time to time carefully ſæimmed 
- po ſurface of the liquor, before it arrives at this ſtate, 
and of this thick conſiſtence, they melt a large quantity of an- 
Tal fat of any kind, over a gentle fire, and in the middle of the 
Gay, when the whole maſs of matter is itſelf warm, they 
row this melted fat into it, and immediately work it tho- 


wo 5 
FUughly about to mix the whole perſectly together, This is 


en it has Rood ſome hours perfectly mixed with its mud, | 


This ſpecimen, we preſume, will be ſufficient to inſtru the you 


— ,ꝗſ : ett. AM. 


ung Book-keeper in the method he is to follow in keeping his ac- 
counts in a mercantile manner, and enable him to open another h 


for profit and I/, which we have omitted in this ſpecimen. 


no ſooner effected, than, every thing being ready at hand, 
a thin cruſt of dry vegetables, as the ſmall branches of trees, 
or the like, is thrown over the whole pit ; and over theſe is 
ſpread a thin coat of the ſame clay that was uſed in lining 
the pit. In this condition the matter is left to the actions of 
the ſun and air for five or fix days more ; at the end of which 
time they begin to try about the edges of the pit whether 


the matter is dry. When it is found to be fo, the covering 


of clay is taken off, the branches of trees are removed, and 
there is found a light friable matter, ſomewhat reſembling a 
fine garden mould in the bottom of the pit. This is bro- 
ken with ſmall blows of a ſpade, and fitted through wire 
fieves. The earthy matter eaſily runs through the ſieve, and 
the ſalt remains behind in form of thoſe irregular and foul 
cryſtals, which we call native or rough Borax. This is the 
general origin of what we call native Borax. It is indeed 
ſometimes found in a ſolid form in ſmall quantities, encruſt- 
ing the ſides of the ſtones the water has waſhed in its courſe, 
in ſmall maſſes of a greyiſh green colour, and which on trial 
appear to be true and genuine Borax. Sometimes alſo the 
rocks which cover the ſprings have fair octohaedral cry- 
ſtals concreted upon them of a fine pellucid appearance; 
theſe are not, however, to be ſuppoſed naturally ſolid forms 
of the ſalt, but are only cryſtallizations of it from among the 
water made by the ſun's heat. | 

The rough or native Borax, called by the Arabians Ti»tar 
or Tincal, which ſigniſies a kind of nitre uſed for the ſoldering 
gold, ſhould be choſen in firm and ſolid pieces of a greeniſh 


colour, fatty to the touch, and of the moſt rank ſmell. 


The rough Borax is refined by ſolution, evaporation and cry- 
ſtallization. It is not only by the changes this ſalt makes in 
different tinctures and ſolutions, that it ſhews itſelf to be of 
the nature of alcaline ſalts, for it has alſo, like them, a power 
of running into glaſs with cryſtals and ſand, and that a much 
finer glaſs than is to be produced from any other ſalt. And 
on the ſame principle may artificial gems be made, which 
will far excel the common compoſitions both in hardneſs and 
luſtre, 

Borax promotes, in a very remarkable manner, the meltin 
of thoſe metals which are not eaſily put in fuſion, as gold, 
filver, copper, iron, and regulus of antimony, and yet it di- 
miniſhes them very little. It is therefore of great uſe in me- 
tallurgic operations. | 
Its uſe in medicine is principally as a ſtimulant, emmena- 
gogue, and diuretic ; it is one of the moſt powerful medi- 
cines we know in ſuppreſſions of the menſes, and is given 
with great ſucceſs to promote delivery, and to bring away 
the ſecundines. It is uſually given with powder of myrrh, 
and a few grains of ſaffron, Its doſe is from five to fifteen 
grains. It is alſo uſed as a coſmetic, Put the great con- 
ſumption of it is for ſoldering, the workers in all kinds of 
metals having recourſe to it on this occaſion : And the dy- 
ers, if it were not too dear, would conſume a great quantity 
of it to give a gloſs to their colours. 


BORD-HALFPENCE, a ſmall toll paid by cuſtom to the 


I | lord 
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lord of the town, for ſetting up boards, tables, boeths, &c. 
in markets and fairs, , ; 
BORD-LANDS, the demeſnes which lords keep in their 

hands for the maintainance of their board or table, 
BORD-SERVICE, a tenure of bord lands, by which ſome 
lands in the manor of Fulham, and elſewhere, are held of the 
biſhop of London;; the tenants of which now pay fix- nce 
per acre, in lieu of finding proviſion anciently for their lord's 
table. Jacob's Law Dit. ; 
BO/RDERS, in gardening, are made to bound or incloſe par- 
terres, that they be not injured by walking in them: They 
are rendered very ornamental 1 the flowers, ſhrubs and 
yews, that are raiſed in them: They are always laid with a 
* ſharp riſing in the middle, becauſe, if they are flat, they are 
not at all agreeable to the eye; as for their breadth, the lar- 
gelf are allowed five or ſix feet, and the leſſer commonly 
our. 


BO/RDURE, in heraldry, a kind of addition on the limb of a 
ſhield, in form of a hem or girdle, encompaſling it all round. 
See plate X. fig. 15. 

BO/REAS, a Greek name for the north-wind. 

BC/ROUGH, Burxroven, or Bun, a term frequently uſed 
to ſignify a town or corporation which is no city. | 

BoRouUGH, is now particularly uſed for ſuch towns or villages 
as ſend burgeſſes to parliament ; they are equally ſuch, whe- 
ther they are incorporate or not ; there being a great many 
of our Engliſh Boroughs not incorporated : And on the con- 
trary, ſeveral corporations which are not Boroughs. The 
number of Boroughs in England is 149 ; ſome whereof ſend 
one, and ſome two repreſentatives to parliament. 

Royal BoRouGHs, in Scotland, are corporations made for the 
advantage of trade, by charters granted by ſeveral kings ; 
having commiſſioners to repreſent them in parliament, befides 
other peculiar privileges. Theſe form a body to themſelves, 
and ſend commiſſioners each to an annual convention at 
Edinburgh, to conſult the benefit of trade, and the general 
intereſt of the Boroughs. 

BC/>CAGE, a grove, or thicket of trees.—It is ſometimes uſed 
in law to ſignify mn; or the ſuſtenance which cattle pro- 
cure from trees, 

BO/SPHORUS *, in geography, a narrow ſtreight, or arm of 

the ſea, 

* The word is derived from the Greck, Bog, an ox, and wsp©-, 

a a paſlage; becauſe it was ſuppoſed an ox might ſwim over it. 

The word is principally applied to two places, viz. the Boſ- 

- phorus of Thrace, now uſually called the ſtreights of Con- 

ſtantinople; and the Cimmerian or Scythian Boſphorus, now 
called the ſtreights of Kapha, or Kiderleri. 

BO/>QUETS, in gardening, are compartments, or a kind of 
green knots, formed by the branches and leaves of trees 

which compoſe them, placed in rows oppoſite each other, 

BO/D5SAGE, in architecture, is a term uſed for any ſtone {that 

has a projecture, and is laid in a place in a building lineal, to 
be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, coats of arms, 
&c. 

Boss AGE, is alſo that which is otherwiſe called ruſtic work; 
which conſiſts of ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond the 

naked of a building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left 

in the joinings : Theſe are chiefly uſed in the corners of edi- 
fices, and thence called ruſtic quoins. Builder's Dit. 

BO/TANY “, the ſcience of herbs and plants, for which the 

| ancients had no name, as it was not in their days erected in- 
to a regular ſcience, | 

Ihe word is formed from the Greek Bora, an herb, 9 plant. 
The knowledge of plants has in all ages and nations been juſt- 
ly eſteemed an uſetul and important branch of learning. Peo- 
ple are generally convinced, that ſimples make up almoſt the 
whole of medicine; and as mature has implanted in certain 

animals an inſtinct, by which they diſcover particular plants 
to be proper remedies for their diſorders, ſo ſhe ſeems to have 
acted a ſtill more liberal part by man, in furniſhing him with 
an inſtinct for plants in general, and inſpiring him with an 
uncommon confidence in the remedies prepared from them. 

But, tho' nature has been thus bountiful in giving us fo uſe- 
ſul an inſtinct, yet ſhe has left us to uſe the laborious me 

thods of reaſon, deduction, and experiment, in order to diſ- 
cover the virtues and uſes of each particular plant; a taſk, 
in the execution of which, it is difficult for the reaſon of 
man to equal the inſtinct of ſome animals. 
'The work of Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides, of Pliny and 
Galen, are ſufficient proots that the ancients had ſome know- 
ledge of plants, though their learning in this particular was 
very ſuperficial, defective, and imperfect, ſince Dioſcorides, 
who applied himſelf to this ſtudy in a particular manner, and 
acquired the greateſt reputation on account of the progreſs 
he made in it; has only mentioned about fix hundred plants, 
and deſcribed them in a manner ſo obſcure and intricate, that 
it is often difficult, and ſometimes impoſlible, to know them 
by his deſcription, 
The ages immediately ſucceeding that of Dioſcorides, did 
not greatly enrich Botany; for in them all the ſciences ſeem 


The botaniſts ſought for plants no where elſe 


to have becn veiled with clouds of darkneſs and ignorance, | 


BOT 


which were not diſpelled till the fifteenth century, 
indeed, people began to read the ancients with great diligence 
in order tb make themſelves maſters of their know] ”% 
which had been ſo long involved in obſcurity 1 oblag 
we 
books of the Greeks and Romans ; and even Marthiolu, the 
moſt celebrated commentator on Dioſcorides, was not 
the pains to compare the plants produced by nature with 
the deſcriptions his author had given of them; but, attach 
himſelf ſacredly and inviolably to the deſcriptions, forme, k 
himſelf ideal plants, which he thought nature muſt Ra , 
leaſt ought to have produced. dn 
But Botany is not an unadtive and ſedentary ſcience. which 
like geometry or hiſtory, may be acquired by a recluſe 2 
ſolitary application within the narrow precincts of a cloſer; 
or, which, like chemiſtry, anatomy, and aſtronomy, gu 
only ſuch operations as may be performed without 2 * 
deal of exerciſe, toil, and fatigue. The Botaniſt muſt ag 
der over mountains and vallies, range the gloomy fore. 
climb the ſteepeſt rocks. and expoſe his life to the brin}; g. 
hideous precipices, in queſt of knowledge. The only beg, 
capable of inſtructing us thoroughly in this ſcience, arc, with 
a rich and liberal hand; ſcattered over the whole ſurface gx 
our globe. But reſolution and patience, induſtry ang cg. 
tempt of danger, are neceſſaty to collect and gather tag 
This is the reaſon. why ſo few excel in this ſcience: Ih 
degree of ardor which is capable of rendering a man (kl 
in other branches of literature, is by no means ſufficient (; 
forming a complete botaniſt ; who, beſides the unſurmoun:. 
able ardor of his ſoul, muſt have an uncommon ſtrengtb af 
body, and ſoundneſs of conſtitution to ſupport him under the 
toils and fatigues he muſt neceſſarily undergo. 
The fixteenth century produced ſeveral accurate botaniſts, 
and particularly John and Caſpar Bauhine. And, a the 
ſciences now began again to be cultivated, reaſon aſſumel 
her juſt prerogative, people ſtudied nature as well as books, 
and ventured to ſeek for herbs in the open fields. Upon this 
Botany was enriched with new diſcoveries, and became daily 
more extenſive, 
Notwithſtanding this favourable revolution, a difficulty $i! 
remained to be ſurmounted. The immenſe number of plants, 
all differing from each other, began to prove a grievance tg 
botaniſts ; for what memory was ſufficient to retain ſo in- 
conceivable a variety of different names, as were already in 
uſe, or even all the new ones which were daily become ne- 
ceſlary ? 
The botaniſts therefore bethought themſelves of inventing a 
method proper for the removal of this grievance ; but it muſ 
be owned, that few of them applied themſelves to this di- 
covery ; that thoſe who did were pretty late in doing it; 
and that others diſputed either the poſſibility or uſefulneſs of 
ſuch a method. But it is no uncommon thing to ſee the 
progreſs of learning retarded by the learned themſelves. 
The only method then, which could either be thought of or 
deſired, conſiſted in diſtributing all the known plants under 
certain genuſes, ſo that the knowledge of each genius might 
contain, as it were, a compendious and general account ot 
all the plants it included; and that they might all, as much 
as the nature of the thing would permit, come uncer one 
denomination common to their reſpective genus that too great 
a number of particular and widely different names might be 
avoided. Cuſtom has eftabliſhed this practice with regard to 
all the ſpecies of the ranunculus; but it is a difficult taſk to 
extend this plan to a great many other plants, whoſe {pecic3 
do not eaſily exhibit to view what they have in common, 
and ſuch circumſtances as may ſerve to eſtabliſh their pro- 
per genus. 
This method has been purſued by the celebrated Tournefort 
and Ray, though their ſyſtems are very different to each e. 
ther. A plant, according to M. Tournefort, is an orgarized 
&« body, which has always a root, always probably 3 iruit©t 
&« ſeed, and almoſt always a ſtalk, leaves and flower - 
Theſe are the five parts; ſome of which are eſſential to 8 
plants in general, whereas others belong only to ſome p- 
ticular ſpecies of plants. It is evident, that the refernbiance 
between ſome of theſe parts will conſtitute the genuſes; 5 
this reſemblance ought always to be between the ccrfeg9 ue 
ing parts; and our whole buſincſs is to find out to rb 
ought to give the preference. M. Tournefort Cete; mins 
for the flowers and the fruit taken in conjunction. 1 
All plants then whoſe flowers and fruits are of the nt 
and diſpoſition, are of the ſame genus, according to 4a at 
nefort's ſyſtem ; and the roots, the {taiks, and leaves, wy 
on this occaſion taken into conſideration. Put, 25 = 
particular genus is afterwards to be divided * oo er 
ſpecies comprehended under it, we muſt conſider the an 
the ſtalks and leaves; and thoſe plants which either 3 : 
all theſe three parts, or only in ſome of them, 250 —_ 
belong to different ſpecies. 3 
M. Tournefort, in his inſtitutions has reduced the War ue 
about ſix hundred and ſeventy- three genuſes, which compre” 


i X ix ſpecics. 
yy ſand eight hundred and forty-ſix per. 
more than eight thouſand eight! Ja inclucTs 
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3 land and ſea plants hitherto known, ſo that at 
including al rhe, more genuſes of plants than Dioſcorides did 
Age m is very different from that of Tourneſort. He 
: des the plants into twenty-eight different genera, and each 
"theſe he ſubdivides into ſpecies as may be ſeen in his Synop- 
0 Uethedica Stirpium Britanmcarum. ; 
Ho celebrated Boerhaave, in the conduct of his botanical 
„e, has diſcovered a mind open to truth, and entirely free 
that ſervile attachment to names and authorities, which, 
has, in all ages, proved the bane of learning and good ſenſe. 
He had a judgment of his own, and bravely dared to uſe it. 
He followed truth where-ever ſhe led him, and did not, like ſome 
of his predeceflors, blindly follow the methods of Ray or Tour- 
it, but ſelected, from a variety of authors, ſuch materials 
as were proper for forming a better and leſs exceptional ſyſtem ; 
and where he found theſe defeCtive, he added what he thought 
proper of his own. Linnæus, one of the greateſt botaniſts of the 
affirms, that he has formed his Genera Plantarum in the 
moſt judicious manner; ſince he was the firſt of all the botaniſts 
who called in to his aſſiſtance all the parts of * which con- 
cur to fructification, and gave ſo accurate and minute a deſcrip- 
tion of them, as to render the arts of ſculpture and colouring al- 
moſt uſeleſs. And though it is certain that the individual ſpe- 
cies of plants never vary eſſentially from themſelves, yet it is 
y obvious, that, by difference of ſoil, ſituation, and cul- 
ture, they may aſſume ſuch a variety of external appearances 
as to deceive any one, who does not, with Boerhaave, diſtin- 
i them by the parts of fruftification which never alter. 
5 authors who have largely contributed to the perfection of 
Botany, are Grew, B „Plumier, Sherard, Hotto, Herman, 
Miller, Rand; Martyn, Dillenius, Linnæus, Sir Hans Sloane, 


5011 OMRY, in commerce, is the borrowing or lending mo- 
ney the credit of a ſhip's making a ſafe worn e. 

BOULDER Val, in maſonry, are a kind of uilt of round 
flirts or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar. | 

BOU/LTINE, in architecture, a term which workmen uſe for a 
moulding whoſe convexity is juſt one fourth of a circle; being 
the member next below the plinth in the Tuſcan and Doric ca- 


tals. 

BOW, arcus, an offenſive weapon made of horn, wood, or other 
daſtic matter, which being bent by means of a ſtring faſtened 
to its two extremities, in its returning to its natural ſituation, 
throws an arrow with a prodigious force. 

Bow, alſo ſignifies a mathematical inſtrument having a beam of 
wood or braſs with three ſcrews which direct a lath of wood or 
lee! to any arch. It is chiefly uſed in drawing the draughts of 
ſhips, or where it is required to draw very large arches. 

Bow, is alſo the name of an inſtrument formerly uſed at ſea for 
takiug the ſun's altitude. The ingenious Mr. Godfrey ſome 
time ſince added a new horizon vane to this inſtrument, which 
by rendered it far more uſeful than before. See Phileſoph. Tran. 
N. 345. | | 

Bow ef a hip, is that part of her head which is contained between 
the ſlern and the after part of the forecaſtle, on either ſide ; fo 
that a ſhip hath two Bows, the ſtarboard and the larboard ; or, 
2s they are ſometimes called, the weather and lee Bow. | 

BUYWER, an anchor carried at the bow of a ſhip. There are 
gen two Bowers, called the great and ſmall Bower. 

POWLING, a rope faſtened to the bolt rope of a ſail by two or 
three ropes, called a bridle, ſomething reſembling a crow-foot. 
Its uſe is to make the ſail ſtand ſharper, or nearer the wind. 

BOW-SPRIT, a kind of maſt ſtanding ſloopways over the head, 
being faſtened to the ſtern, and the 5 

artners of the foremaſt. See SHIP. 

BUYEA'U, in fortification, is a particular ditch ſeparated from 
the main trench, to cover ſome ſpot of ground ; it is drawn pa- 
alle] to the works of the place, that the ot trom the town may 
nat ſcour it along. 

URACE, in building, a piece of timber formed with bevil joints. 
[ts uſe is to keep the building from ſwagging either way. When 

aces are framed into king pieces, or principal rafters, they are 
Seh ſtruts. Build, Diet. 

CES, are ropes faſtened to the yard-arms of a ſhip, to brace 

.\eyard, or bring it to any poſition. See SHIP, 

SACHLE/US internus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the arm. It 
"cs feſhy from the internal part of the os humeri, at the inſer- 

Un of the deltoides and caracobrachialis muſcles ; and deſcend- 
nz over the juncture of the cubit with the arm-bone, it is in- 
erted, partly fleſhy, and partly tendinous, in the ſuperior and 

* 10 partes the ulna. This ſerves to bend the arm. 

Us externus. This ſeems to be the third beginning 
de gemellus. Its origination is continued from above the 

TY of the inſertion and back part of the os humeri to its ca- 

Be Which receives the olecranium in the extenſion of the cu- 

2 "here, joining with the tendinous outſide of the gemellus, 

* inſcrted into the ſuperior and external part of the = cal- 

p Nane and ancon, or the elbow. Cowper. , 

5 IANS, a ſect of gymnoſophiſts, or philoſophers among 

Þp Cys famous for the ſeverity of their lives and manners. 
* 7, GRAPHY x, the art of ſhort-hand writing. 

ne word is formed from HNννν, ſhort, and yedQw, to write. 

ind of nails uſed in building, which have no ſpread- 
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ther nails have. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by iron- | 


BRAIN, in anatomy, that maſs which fil 


eel, or after end, to the | 


BRA 


mongers by different names : viz. joiners Brads | 
batten Brads, bill Brads, or 2 heads, Ko —_ mm 


/ A cavity of the cra- 
, y lurrounded by two membranes, 
called meninges by the Greeks, and matres by the Latins, becauſe 


they er of A on theſe membranes were the 
ori as it were, mother of all th ; 
< body , e other membranes 


This general maſs is divided into three particular portions ; the 
cerebrum or r ſo called, the cerebellum, and me- 
0 


dulla oblongata : theſe three parts, contained within th 
cranium, a fourth is added, which fills the he foi. 


t canal of the ſpi- 
na dorſi, by the name of the medulla ſpi \ uy — 
ation of the medulla oblongata. an * * 4g 


The cerebrum, or Brain, properly ſo called, is a kind of me- 
dullary maſs, of a moderate conſiſtence, and of a greyiſh colour 
on the outer ſurface, filling all the ſuperior portion of the cavit 
of the cranium, or that 1 which lies above the — 
ſeptum. The upper part of the cerebrum is of an oval figure, 
reſembling half an 2 cut lengthwiſe, or rather two quarters of 
an egg cut lengthwiſe, and parted a little from each other. It is 
flatter on the lower part, each lateral half of which is divided in- 
to three eminences called lobes, one anterior, one middle, and 
one poſterior. 
The ſubſtance of the cerebrum is of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
two different colours ; the one, which is the ſofteſt part, is of a 
greyiſh, or aſh colour ; the other, which is more ſolid, is very 
white. The aſh-coloured ſubſtance lies principally on the outer 
3 of the cerebrum like a kind of cortex, from whence it has 
een called the cortical ſubſtance. The white ſubſtance occu- 
es the inner part, and is called ſubſtantia medullaris, or ſimply 
ubſtantia alba. | 
The cerebrum is divided into two lateral portions, ſeparated by 
the falx, or great longitudinal ſeptum of the dura mater. They 
are generally termed hemiſpheres, but they are more like quar- 
ters of an oblong ſpheroid. Each of theſe portions is divided in- 
to two extremities, one anterior and one poſterior, which are 
termed the lobes of the cerebrum, between which there is a 
large inferior protuberance, which goes by the ſame name; ſo 


nium, and which is immediate! 


chat in each hemiſphere there are three lobes, one anterior, one 


middle, and one poſterior. | 
The anterior lobes (A A, plate XI. fig. 4.) lie upon thoſe parts 
of the os frontis, which contribute to the formation of the orbits, 
and of the frontal ſinuſes, commonly called the anterior foſſæ of 
the baſis cranii. "The middle lobes B, B, lie in the middle, or 
lateral ſoſſæ of the baſis cranii ; and the poſterior lobes C, C, on 
the tranſverſe ſeptum, | 
Each lateral portion of the cerebrum has three ſides, one ſupe- 
rior, which is convex ; one inferior, which is uneven ; and one 
lateral, which is flat, and turned to the falx. Through the 
whole ſurface of theſe three ſides we ſee inequalities or windings, 
hke the circumvolutions of the inteſtines, formed by waving 
ſtreaks or furrows very deep and narrow, into which the ſepta 
or duplicatures of the pia mater inſinuate themſelves, and there- 

ſeparate theſe circumvolutions from each other. 

car the ſurface of the cerebrum, theſe circumvolutions are at 
ſome diſtance from each other, repreſenting ſerpentine ridges ; 
and in the interſtices between them the ſuperhcial veins of the 
cerebrum are lodged between the two laminz of the pia mater, 
from whence they paſs into the duplicature of the dura mater, 


and fo open into the ſinuſes, Theſe circumvolutions are fixed 


through their whole depth to the ſepta of the pia mater, by an 

infinite number of very fine vaſcular filaments. When they are 

cut tranſverſely, the medullary ſubſtance lies in the middle of 

each — —— ſo that there is the ſame number of inter- 

nal medullary circumvolutions as of external cortical ones. 

The anterior and middle lobes of the cerebrum on each ſide are 

parted by a deep narrow ſulcus, which aſcends obliquely back- 

ward, from the temporal ala of the os ſphænoides to near the mid- 

dle of the os parietale, and the two fides of this diviſion have each 

their particular circumvolutions : This ſulcus is termed fiſſura 

magna Sylvii, or {imply fiſſura cerebri. 

Upon diſſection, if we ſeparate gently the two hemiſpheres of 
the cerebrum, appears a lon :udinal portion of a white convex 

body called the corpus 8 it is a middle portion of the 

— — ſubſtance, which under the inferior ſinus of the falx, 

and alſo alittle towards each fide, is parted from the mals of the 
cerebrum, to which it is ſimply contiguous from one end of that 
ſinus to the other. Both extremities of this medullary body ter- 
minate by a ſmall edge bent tranſverſely downward. 

The ſurface of the corpus calloſum is covered by the pia mater, 
which runs in between the lateral portions of this body and the 
lower edge of each hemiſphere. All along the middle of its 
ſurface there is a kind of raphe, or ſuture formed by a particular 
intexture of fibres, which, though they appear to be tranſverſe, 
yet are realy a little oblique, and thoſe which come from the 
right ſide interſect thoſe that come from the left. This raphe is 
made more perceivable by two ſmall medullary cords which ac- 
company it on each ſide, and adhere cloſely to the oblique fibres. 
The corpus calloſum becomes afterwards continuous on each 
ſide with the medullary ſubſtance, which thro' the remaining part 
of its extent is mars þ united with the cortical! ſubſtance, and 
together with the corpus calloſum forms a medullary arch or 
vault, of an oblong or oval figure ; in which, after carefully 
cutting off, in the ſame direction with the convexity of the cere- 
Nn brum, 
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brum, the whole cortical ſubſtance and the medullary laminæ 
mixed with it, we may obſerve a medullary convexity, ſmaller, 
but of the ſame form, with that which is common to the whole 
cerebrum ; ſo that it appears like a medullary nucleus of the ce- 
rebrum, eſpecially when we conſider it together with the me- 
dullary ſubſtance of the inferior bafis. And from thence M. 
Vieuſſens took occaſion to name this nucleus the centrum ovale. 
Under this arch are two lateral cavities, much longer than they 
are broad, and very ſhallow, ſeparated by a tranſparent medul- 
ly named the anterior 
ſuperior ventricles of the cerebrum, to diſtinguiſh them from two 
other ſmaller cavities ſituated more backward ; but the name 
of lateral or great ventricles given them by Steno is more proper. 
The lateral ventricles are broad and rounded at thoſe extremi- 
ties which lie next the tranſparent ſeptum. They go from be- 
fore backward, contracting in breadth, and ſeparating from each 
other gradually in their pr reſs. Afterwards they bend down- 
wards, and return obliquely from behind forward in a courſe, 
like the turning of a ram's horn, and terminate almoſt under 
their ſuperior extremities, only a little more backward and out- 
ward, ; 
At the place where they begin to bend, in order to run down- 
ward, and then backward, there is on each fide a particular 
elongation, which runs from before backward, and terminates 
in a triangular pointed cavity turned a little inward, the two 
points reſembling horns. "Theſe ventricles are every-where lin- 
ed with a thin membrane. | 
The tranſparent partition, or ſeptum lucidum, as it is common- 
ly called, lies directly under the raphe of the corpus calloſum, 
of which it is a continuation and a kind of duplicature. It is made 
up of two medullary laminæ, more or leſs ſeparated from each 
other by a medullary cavity, ſometimes filled with a ſerous ſub- 
ſtance. 
The ſeptum lucidum is united by its lower part to the anterior 
portion of that particular medullary body, called improperly the 
ſornix, with three pillars, becauſe of ſome reſemblance it is 
thought to bear to the arches of ancient vaults. It ĩs in reality no- 
thing but the corpus calloſum, the lower ſide of which is like a 
hollow cieling with three angles, one anterior and two poſteri- 
or; and three edges, two lateral and one poſterior. The late- 
ral edges are terminated each by a large ſemicylindrical border, 
like two arches, which uniting at the anterior angle form what 
is called the anterior pillar of the fornix; and as they run back- 
ward ſeparately toward the two poſterior angles, they have then 
the name of the poſterior pillars, 
'The anterior pillar, being double, is larger then either of the 
poſterior ; and the marks of this duplicity always remain. Im- 
mediately below the baſis of this pillar, we obſerve a large, 
white, ſhort, medullary rope ſtretched tranſverſely between the 
two hemiſpheres, and commonly called the anterior commiſſure 
of the cerebrum. It is to this pillar that the ſeptum lucidum 
adheres ; but not totally below ; and therefore the two lateral 
ventricles communicate with each other. The poſterior pillars 
are bent downward, and continued through the lower portions 
of the ventricles all the way to their extremities, reſembling a 
ram's horn, which is a name that has been given them. They 
diminiſh gradually in thickneſs during this courſe, and at their 
outſides they have each a ſmall, thin, flat, collateral border, to 
which the name of corpora fimbriata is owing. 
The inferior ſurface of the triangular cieling, which lies be- 
tween the arches, is full of tranſverſe, prominent, medullary 
lines; for which reaſon the ancients called it pſalloides and lyra, 
comparing it to a ſtringed inſtrument, ſomething like our dulci- 
mer. 
The fornix being cut off, we fee firſt a vaſcular web, called 
plexus choroides, and ſeveral eminences more or leſs covered by 
the expanſion of that plexus. There are four pair of eminences 
which follow each other very regularly, two large and two 
ſmall. The firſt two great eminences are named corpora ſtria- 
ta; and the ſecond, thalami nervorum opticorum. The four 
{mall eminences are cloſely united together ; the anterior being 
called nates, and the poſterior, teſtes ; but it were better to 
call them anterior and poſterior tubercles. Immediately before 
theſe tubercles there is a ſingle eminence called glandula pinealis. 
The corpora ſtriata got that name, becauſe, in ſcraping them 


with the knife, we meet with a great number of white and aſh- 


coloured lines alternately diſpoſed, which are only the tranſverſe 
ſection of the medullary and cortical laminæ mixed in a vertical 
poſition in the baſis of the cerebrum, as appears by inciſions from 
above downward, Theſe two eminences are of a greyiſh co- 
lour on the ſurface, oblong, roundiſh, pyriform, and larger 
on the fore than the back part, where they are narrow and bent. 
They lie in the bottom of the ſuperior cavity of the lateral ven- 
tricles, which they ſomewhat reſemble in ſhape, their anterior 
parts being near the ſeptum lucidum, from which they ſeparate 
gradually as they run backward, and diminiſh in ſize. They are 
in reality the convex bottoms of the ventricles, and it is at the 
lower part of the interſtice, between the largeſt portions of them, 
that we obſerve the great tranſverſe cord, named the anterior 
commiſſure of the cerebrum. This cord communicates more 
particularly with the bottom of the corpora ſtriata, by a turn to- 
wards each ſide. 
{he thalami nervorum opticorum ate ſo called, becauſe theſe 
nerves ariſe principally from them; They are two large emi- 
nences placed by the fide of each other, between the poſterior 
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portions of the corpora ſtriata: Their figure is ſemiſpþe,... 
and a little oval ; and of a whitiſh colour on the ſurface ag, 
their inner ſubſtance is _ 4 and partly white, ' bi 
Theſe two eminences are cloſely joined together, and at the 
convex part ſo as to become one body, the whitiſh outer fi, 
ſtance being continued uniformly over them both: Thi; * 
ſtance is very thin and falls to pieces only by the weight 10 ; 
lateral parts of the Brain, when taken out of the cranium © 
Immediately within this whitiſh ſubſtance, theſe two emire.... 
are cloſely contiguous till about the middle of their thicknet” 
and from thence they ſeparate inſenſibly toward the 5k 
where, by the ſpace left between them, a particular canal i; No 
ed, called the third ventricle, one extremity of which open: 8 
ward, the other backward. 825 
At the bottom theſe two eminences are elongated downward! 
wards both ſides, into two thick, round, whitiſh cords, u. 
ſeparate from each other like horns, by a large curvature ve 
afterwards by a ſmall curvature, turned forwards in an oppoſits 
direction to the former, and TY the tip of an horn. the 
approach each other again. The ſize of theſe ropes diminiſh. 
adually from their origin to their anterior reunion, 2 
The tubercles are four in number, two anterior and two poſt 
rior ; adhering together, as if they made but one body ſituate) 
behind the union of the thalami nervorum. ey are tra. 
verſely oblong; the anterior being a little more rounded 2nd 
broader — an backward than the poſterior.----Their f. 
face is white, and their inner ſubſtance greyiſh. I ſhould te 
rather to call thoſe quadrigemina. : 
Directly under the place where the tubercles of one ſide +> 
united to thoſe of the other, lies a ſmall intermediate canal 
which communicates by its anterior opening with the third ye. 
tricle, which belongs to the cerebellum. 
Where the convex parts of the two anterior tubercles join the 
poſterior convex parts of the thalami nervorum, an interſice x 
opening is left between theſe four convexities, which commy. 
nicates with the third ventricle and with the {mall intermediate 
canal. Inſtead of anus, this opening may be called forame: 
commune poſterius. 
The 5 pinealis is a ſoft greyiſh body, about the ſize af 
an ordinary pea, —_— round, and ſometimes of the figure 
of a pine- apple, ſituated behind the thalami nervorum, above ths 
tubercles. It is fixed like a ſmall button to the lower part a 
the thalami, by two very white medullary pedunculi, which at 
the gland are very near each other, but ſeparate almoſt tran. 
— towards the thalami. 
It ſeems to be moſtly of a cortical ſubſtance, except nea! the 
foot-ſtalks, where it is ſomething medullary. The foot-ſtalk; 
are ſometimes double, as if they belonged to the two antericr 
tubercles. This body adheres very cloſe to the plexus choroide:, 
by which it is covered. This gland has been often found to 
contain gravel. Below the glandula pinealis there is a medi- 
lary tranſverſe cord, called the poſterior commiſſure of the he- 
miſpheres of the cerebrum. 
Between the baſis of the anterior pillar of the fornix, and the 
anterior part of the union of the thalami, lies a cavity or foffu- 
la called infundibulum. It runs down towards the baſis of the 
cerebrum, contracting gradually, and terminates in a ſtraight 
courſe, by a ſmall membranous canal, in a ſoſtiſn body, fitu:- 
ted in the cella ſphznoidalis, called glandula pituitaria. The 
infundibulum opens above, immediately before the thalami, by 
an oval hole, named foramen commune anterius, and con- 
quently communicates with the lateral ventricles. ST 
At the lower part of the thalami, directly under their union, !& 
a particular natural canal, called the third ventricle of the cere- 
brum. This canal opens forward into the infundibulum, un- 
der the foramen commune anterius, by which it lixewiſe co. 
municates with the lateral ventricles. It opens backwards, un. 
der the foramen commune poſterius, between the thalami an! 
tubercles, oppoſite to the ſmall intermediate canal which gcc, 
to the cerebellum. _ 
The plexus choroides is a very fine vaſcular texture, confitirg 
of a great number of arterial and venous ramifications, Pi": 
collected in two looſe faſciculi, which lie, one in esch Inter 
ventricle, and partly expanded over the neighbouring pars, . 
covering in a particular manner the thalami, the glandula _ 
alis, the tubercles and the other adjacent parts both of the ce:*- 
brum and cerebellum, to all which it adheres. 
In each lateral portion of this plexus, we obſerve a venous Tn! 
the ramifications of which are ſpread through the whole ene 
of the two portions. Near the glandula pinealis theſe op wore? 
approach each other, and, uniting behind that gland, they 6 
into the torcular or fourth ſinus of the dura mater. Upon ny 
ing into one of theſe trunks towards the plexus the a e 
into all its ramifications. In ſome ſubjects theſe two ves 
one trunk. 1 
The ventricular or looſe portions of the plexus often appek. x 
contain a great number of tubercles like glands, which = * 
natural ſtate are extremely ſmall. When carefully e 5 
in water, we may, by the help of a microſcope, ſee theſe tube. 
cles, like ſmall bags more or leſs flattd. 
Beſides this vaſcular plexus of the ſeptum Jucioun 
the fornix, of the eminences, ventricles, canals, andit! "> 2o ions 
are all covered by a very fine membrane, in which by ir. ele 
f | berof very fine ve. 
or inflammations we diſcover a great num I 
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and it ſeems to be a detachment ſrom the pia mater. By 
2 ſame means we likewiſe diſcover an extremely thin mem- 
brane on the inſides of the duplicature of the ſeptum, though in 
ſome ſubjects theſe ſides touch each other. 5 
The pituitary gland is a ſmall ſpongy body lodged in the cella 
ſphænoidalis, between the ſphænoidal ſolds of the dura mater. It 
oe to be of a ſubſtance neither medullary nor glandular. On 
the outſide it 1s partly greyiſh and partly reddiſh, and white 
It is tranſverſely oval or oblong, and on the lower 


ma in ſome ſubjeRs, it is divided by a ſmall notch into two 
ſobes, like a kidney bean. It is covered by the pia mater as 


* the opening of which is the extremity of the infun- 
— * it ĩs — by the ſmall circular ſinuſes, which 
communicate with the ſinus cavernoſi. | 

The cerebellum is contained under the tranſverſe ſeptum of the 
Jura mater. It is broader laterally than on the fore or back 


ſides, flatted on the upper ſide, and gently inclined both ways, 


anſwerable to the ſeptum. On the lower ſide it is rounder, and 
on the back ſide it is divided into two lobes, ſeparated by the 
occipital ſeptum of the dura mater. | 

It is made up like the cerebrum of two ſubſtances, but it has no 
circumvolutions on its ſurface. Its ſulci are pretty deep, and 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to form thin, flat ſtrata, more 
or leſs horizontal, between which the internal lamina of the pia 
mater inſinuates itſelf, by a number of ſepta equal to that of the 
IS the tranſverſe ſeptum, it is covered by a vaſcular texture, 
which communicates with the plexus choroides. It has two 
middle eminences called appendices vermiformes, one anterior 
and ſuperior, which is turned forward ; the other poſterior and 
inferior, which goes backward. There are likewiſe two lateral 
appendices, both turned outward, They are termed vermi- 
ſormes, from their reſemblance to a large portion of an earth- 


orm. 
Each of the lobes ſeems likewiſe to be ſubdivided into three pro- 
tuberances, one anterior, one middle or lateral, and one poſte- 
nor; but they are not in all ſubjects equally diſtinguiſhed either 
by their convexity or limits; but may always be diſtinguiſhed 
by the direction of their ſtrata, thoſe of the middle and anterior 
protuberances being leſs tranſverſe than in the poſterior, 
When we ſeparate the two lobes, after a pretty deep inciſion, 
we firſt of all diſcover the poſterior portion of the medulla ob- 
longata ; and in the poſterior ſurface of this portion, from the 
tubercles, all the way to the poſterior notch in the body of the 
cerebellum, and a little below that notch, we obſerve an oblong 
cavity, which terminates backward like the point of a writing- 
pen, and 1s called the fourth ventricle. 
At the beginning of this cavity, immediately behind the ſmall 
common canal which lies under the tubercles, we meet with a 
thin medullary lamina, which is looked upon as a valve between 
that canal and the fourth ventricle. A little behind this lamina, 
the cavity grows wider towards both hands, and then contracts 
again to its firſt ſize. It is lined internally by a thin membrane, 
and ſeems oftentimes to be diſtinguiſhed into two lateral parts, 
by a kind of ſmall groove, from the valvular lamina, to the 
point of the calamus ſcriptorius. 

This membrane is a continuation of that which lines the ſmal] 
canal, the third ventricle, infundibulum, and the two great 
ventricles. 

On ezch fide of this ventricle the medullary ſubſtance forms a 
trunk, which expands itſelf in form of laminæ through the cor- 
tical ſtrata. Upon cutting one lobe of the cerebellum vertically 
tom above downward, the medullary ſubſtance will appear to 
be diſperſed in ramifications through the cortical ſubſtance. 
Theſe ramifications have been named arbor vitæ; and the two 
trunxs from whence theſe different laminæ ariſe are called pe- 
dunculi cerebelli. 

Winſlow ſays, that the ſtrata of both ſubſtances of the cerebel- 
lum are not always of the ſame extent, in the ſame portions or 
protuberances of each lobe. This appears merely by viewing 
the convex ſurface of the cerebellum. 

The medulla oblongata is a medullary ſubſtance, ſituated from 
before backward in the middle part of the baſis of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, without any diſcontinuation, between the late- 
cal parts of both theſe baſes ; and therefore may be looked upon 
one middle medullary bafis ; which common baſis lies imme- 
Gately on that portion of the dura mater that lines the baſis of 
the cranium, 

{15 to be noted that all that appears ſuperior in the medulla ob- 

Agata, thus inverted, is inferior in the natural ſtate. 

The lower fide of the medulla oblongata, in an inverted ſitua- 

un, preſents to our view ſeveral parts, which are, in general, 

"mer medullary productions, trunks of nerves, or trunks of 

0900-veſſels. | 

1 te principal medullary productions are theſe ; the branches of 

as medulla oblongata, which have likewiſe been called crura 

Hagen 2, femora, and brachia medullz oblongatæ, and pedun- 

* dard; the tranſverſe protuberance, called likewiſe pro- 
00 annularis, or pons Varolii; the ſmall or poſterior branch- 
ed pedunculi cerebelli, or crura poſteriora medullæ ob- 
"242; the extremity or cauda of the medulla oblongata, with 
raf tubercles, one of which is named corpora olivaria, 
I: = corpora pyramidalia: And to all theſe productions we 
da production of the infundibulum, and two medullary 
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The great branches of the medulla oblongata are two very con- 
ſiderable medullary faſciculi, the anterior extremities of which 
are ſeparated, and the poſterior united; ſo that, taken both toge- 
ther, they repreſent a Roman V. Theſe faſciculi are flat, much 
broader before than behind, their ſurfaces being compoſed of ſe- 
veral longitudinal and diſtinctly prominent medullary fibres. 
eir anterior extremities ſeem to be loſt at the lower part of 
the corpora ſtriata; and it is for that reaſon that they are look- 
ed upon as the pedunculi of the cerebrum. | 

The tranſverſe, annular, or rather ſemiannular protuberance, 
is a medullary production, which ſeems at firſt ſight to ſurround 
the poſterior extremities of the two branches ; but the medul- 
lary ſubſtance is in reality intimately mixed with that of the two 
former. Variolus an Italian, viewing thoſe parts inverted, com- 
pared the two branches to two rivers, and the protuberance to 
a bridge over them. Hence it has the name of p+ns Varolii. 
Its ſurface is tranſverſely ſtreaked, and divided into two lateral 
parts, by a very narrow longitudinal depreſſion, which does not 
7 into its ſubſtance. 

The ſmall branches of the medulla oblongata are lateral produc- 
tions of the tranſverſe protuberance, which, by their roots, ſeem 
to encompaſs that medullary portion in which the fourth ventri- 
cle is formed. They form, in the lobes of the cerebellum, on 
each ſide theſe medullary expanſions, a vertical ſection of which 
ſhews the white ramifications commonly called arbor vitæ; and 
they may be juſtly enough ſtyled pedunculi cerebelli. 

The extremity is no more than the medulla oblongata con- 
tracted in its paſſage backward to the anterior edge of the great 
foramen of the os occipitis, where it terminates in the medulla 
ſpinalis : And here we ſee, firſt of all, four eminences, two 
named corpora olivaria and the other two corpora pyramidalia. 
Immediately afterwards it is divided into two lateral portions by 
two narrow grooves, one on the upper fide, the other on the 
lower. They both run into the ſubſtance of the medulla, as 
between two cylinders, flatted on that ſide by which they are 
Joined together. 

The corpora olivaria and pyramidalia are whitiſh eminences, 
ſituated longitudinally near each other on the lower ſide of the 
extremity, immediately behind the tranſverſe protuberances. 
The corpora olivaria are in the middle, fo that the interſtice be- 
tween them, which is only a kind of ſuperficial groove, an- 
ſwers to the inferior groove of the following portion. 

The corpora — are two lateral eminences depending 
on the olivaria; which muſt be remembered, as in all demonſtra- 
tions theſe parts are repreſented as ſuperior which are inferior 
in their natural ſite. Thus theſe four eminences are ſituated on 
the lower half of the medulla, under the fourth ventricle, and 
under the pedunculi cerebelli. | 

The tubercula mammillaria, which are ſituated very near the 
production of the infundibulum, have been taken for glands, 
probably becauſe of their greyiſh inner ſubſtance, which, how- 
ever, does not ſeem to be any ways different from that of ſeve- 
ral other eminences of the medulla oblongata. Theſe tubercles 
ſeem to have ſome immediate relation to the roots or baſes of the 
anterior pillar of the fornix ; ſo that they might be called, ac- 
cording to Santorini, the bulbs of theſe roots, though they ap- 
pear to be likewiſe partly a continuation of other portions of 
the cortical and medullary ſubſtance, of a particular texture. 
The beak or tube of the infundibulum is a very thin production 
from the ſides of that cavity, and it is ſtrengthened by a particu- 
lar coat given to it by the pia mater. It is bent a little from 
behind forward, toward the glandula pinealis, and afterwards 
expands again round this gland. 


The membrana arachnoides, or external lamina of the pia ma- 


ter, appears to be very diſtinctly ſeparated from the internal la- 
mina, in the interſtices between all theſe eminences on the low- 
er ſide of the medulla oblongata, without any viſible cellular 
ſubſtance between them. Ihe internal lamina adheres much 
more to the ſurface of theſe interſtices than to that of the emi- 
nences. The external lamina is, as it were, buoyed up by the 
eminences, and equally ſtretched between their moſt prominent 
parts, to which it ſticks very cloſe ; and in this reſpect the roots 
or great cornua of the optic nerves may be reckoned among 
wess eminences. 

We muſt obſerve, in general, concerning the eminences of the 
medulla oblongata, that thoſe which are medullary on their ſur- 
faces, are interiorly either entirely cortical, or partly cortical 
and partly medullary, or formed by a ſingular mixture of theſe 
two ſubſtances. 

From this common portion of the cerebrum and cerebellum ariſe 
almoſt all the nerves which go out of the cranium, through the 
different foramina by which its baſis is perforated. It likewiſe 
produces the medulla ſpinalis, which is no more than a common 
elongation of the cerebrum and cerebellum, and of their diffe- 
rent ſubſtances ; and therefore the medulla oblongata may juſtly 
be ſaid to be the firſt origin of all the nerves which go out thro” 
the ſpina dorſi, and conſequently of all the nerves of the human 
body, 

The medulla ſpinalis is only an elongation of the extremity of 
the medulla oblongata; and it has its name from its being con- 
tained in the bony canal of the ſpina dorſi: It is conſequently 
a continuation, or common appendix, of the cerebrum and ce- 
rebellum, as well becauſe of the two ſubſtances of which it is 
compoſed, as becauſe of the membranes by which it 15 inveſted. 


The dura mater, after it has lined the whole internal _—_— 
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the cranium, goes out by the great occipital foramen, and forms 
a kind of funnel in its progreſs downward through the bony ca- 
nal of the vertebræ. As it goes out at the occipital hole, it joins 
the beginning of the ligamentary funnel and adheres very ſtrong- 
ly to it. That portion of the pericranium, which terminates 
exteriorly at the edge of the great foramen, joins the funnel 
likewiſe, which, by all theſe acceſſions, becomes very ſtrong, 
and capable of reſiſting the greateſt violences. 
This adheſion of the dura mater to the ligamentary funnel is 
8 diſcontinued below the firſt vertebra; and from thence 
e dura mater forms a ſeparate tube, which runs down in the 
bony canal all the way to the os ſacrum, the capacity of it an- 
ſwering to that of the canal; but it does not adhere cloſely to 
the ſides, as it does to that of the cranium. It is ſurrounded 
by a ſlimy ſubſtance, which, near the lower end of the canal, 
reſembles fat. 
The ſpinal marrow is made up of a cortical and medullary ſub- 
ſtance, as the cerebrum and cerebellum ; but with this diffe- 
rence, that the aſh-coloured ſubſtance lies within the other ; 
and in a tranſverſe ſection of this medulla, the inner ſubſtance 
appears to be of the figure of an horſe-ſhoe, or of the os hyoides ; 
the convex fide being turned forward, and the extremities or 
cauda backward. 
The body of the medulla ſpinalis runs down all the way to the 
firſt vertebra of the loins, where it terminates in a point. The 
ſize of it is proportionable to that of the bony canal, ſo that it 
is larger in the vertebræ of the neck than in thoſe of the back. 
It is a little flatted on the fore and back ſides; ſo that we may 
diſtinguiſh in it two ſides, one anterior, the other poſterior, and 
two edges, It is likewiſe, in a manner, divided into two late- 
ral halves, by a groove which runs along the middle of each 
ſide, being a continuation of thoſe in the extremity of the me- 
dulla oblongata. 
Each lateral portion ſends off from both the fore and back ſides, 
between the grooves and the edges, at different diſtances, flat 
faſciculi of nervous filaments turned towards the neareſt edge. 
The anterior and poſterior faſciculi, having got a little beyond 


the edge of the medulla, unite in pairs, and form on each ſide 


a kind of knots, called ganglions by anatomiſts, each of which 
produces a nervous trunk. Theſe ganglions are made up of a 
mixture of cortical and medullary ſubſtances, accompanied by 
a great number of ſmall blood-veſlels. 

Ihe dura mater, which inveſts the medulla, ſends out, on 
each fide, the ſame number of vaginæ as there are gangli- 
ons and nervous trunks. Theſe vaginæ are productions of 
the external lamina, the internal lamina, which is very 
ſmooth on the inſide, being perforate& by two ſmall holes 
very near each other, where each vagina goes off, thro' which 
holes the extremities of each anterior and poſterior faſciculus 
are tranſmitted ;z and, immediately after their paſſage through 
the internal lamina, they unite. 

The triangular ſpaces left between the two anterior and po- 
ſterior faſciculi, and edge of the medulla, are filled from one 
extremity to the other by an indented ligament, very thin 
and ſhining, having the ſame number of indentations as there 
are pairs of faſciculi. It is fixed, at different diſtances, to 
the edge of the medulla, from whence it ſends filaments to 
the internal lamina of the dura mater, by which the anterior 
faſciculi are diſtinguiſhed from the poſterior. 

The membrana arachnoides is here very diſtinct from the 
internal lamina of the pia mater, ſo that by blowing through 
the arachnoides it will ſwell from one end to the other like 
a tranſparent gut. 'The internal lamina, called here ſimply 
the pia mater, adheres very cloſely to the medulla ſpinalis, 
and ſends many productions and ſepta through its ſubſtance, 
Upon blowing through a hole in the pia mater, through the 
ſubſtance of one lateral portion of the medulla, the air pene- 
trates through the hole ; and the pia mater, which covers 
the other lateral portion, is ſeparated from it. 

The arachnoides adheres more cloſely to the pia mater at the 
lower than at the upper part, being, in a manner, ſuſpended 
by the indented ligament, which runs along both edges of the 
medulla, and is fixed by a filament to the interna] lamina 
of the dura mater, in each interſtice between the nervous 
ſaſciculi. It alſo gives off elongations, in the ſame manner 
as the dura mater, to each nervous trunk or rope. 

The nerves ariſe either from the medulla oblongata, or ſpi- 
nalis; they go out in faſciculi diſpoſed in pairs; ten pairs are 
reckoned to belong to the medulla oblongata, of which nine 
go out through the foramina of the cranium, and the tenth 
ariſes from the extremity of this medulla, as it paſſes through 
the great occipital hole; and, laſtly, about thirty pairs are 
reckoned to belong to the medulla ſpinalis, of which ſeven 
pals through the lateral notches of the vertebræ cervicis, twelve 
through thoſe of the back, five through thoſe of the loins, and 
fve or fix through the anterior holes of the os ſacrum, and 
one at the ſide of the os coccygis. 

he firſt pair of nerves that ariſe from the medulla oblongata 
are the oltactory, anciently called proceſſus mamillares. I hey 
are two very flat and ſoft medullary ropes, each ariſing firſt 
by medullary fibres from the outlide of the lower part of the 
corpora ſtriata, between the anterior and middle lobe, on each 
de of the cerebrum, and afterwards by another filament 
mare internally, and by a third which is more poſterior, and 


—— 


other poſterior, and ſometimes into thtee. 


very long. They run under the anterior lobes of the ce. 
brum, being lodged in two ſuperficial grooves in the baſis 2 
theſe lobes, and lying immediately on the dura mater, x; . 
the clinoid apophyſes to the os ethmoides. *** 
The 2d pair or optic nerves ariſe from the eminences Called 
thalami nervorum opticorum. The internal carotids |, 
upon the outſides of theſe nerves, immediately after he 
union, and before they paſs through the foramina optica. 8 
The 3d pair, called nervi motores oculi communes, ocula: 
communes, and oculo-muſculares, arife from the union of the 
anterior edge of the great tranverſe protuberance with the 
two great branches of the medulla oblongata. They pierc, 
the dura mater behind the lateral parts of the poſterior apo- 
phyſis of the cella ſphænoidalis, and paſs afterwards, each A 
the neighbouring finus cavernoſi, by the fide of the car; 
artery, and all the way to the broad portion of the ſupetiot 
orbitary fiſſure where they divide. 

The 4th pair, called nervi trochleares, muſculares obliqui 
ſuperiores, and moſt commonly pathetici, ate very ſmall and 
tender, and, in proportion, very long. They ariſe each he. 
hind the tubercula quadrigemina, and from the lateral part of 
the valviform expanſion, at the entry of the fourth ventricle 
From thence tbey take their courſe forward, all the way tg 
the edge of the anterior extremities of the tranſverſe 
where, on each fide, they enter the duplicature of the dun 
mater, and, advancing into the ſinus cavernoſi, they accom- 
pany the third pair to the ſuperior orbitary fiſſure. 

The 5th pair, called nervi innominati, or trigemini, are 2 
firſt large trunks, ariſing chiefly from the lateral and poftericr 
parts of the great tranſverſe protuberance, and a little from 
the corpora olivaria & pyramidalia: They run down obliquely 
forward on the extremity of the upper or anterior ſide of the 
apophyſis petroſa, very near the {ide of the cella ſphznoidalis 
where they enter the duplicature of the dura mater and finus 
cavernoſi. 

The 6th pair, named motores oculorum externi, oculares ct 
opthalmici externi, and oculo-muſculares externi, are {m:!! 


" nerves, but not ſo ſmall as the fourth pair; and I have ſome- 


times found them double. They ariſe partly from the oblong 
inferior eminences immediately behind the tranſverſe protu- 
berance, and partly from this protuberance ; and paſſing im- 
mediately under it, they pierce the dura mater behind the 
occipital ſymphyſis of the ſphænoidal bone. 

The 7th pair, called auditorii, ariſe from the lateral and 
poſterior part of the tranſverſe protuberance, near the pedun- 
culi of the cerebellum, by two cords, one ſmall and folid, 
the other large and ſoft, which, from thence, is called portio 
mollis, and the firſt portio dura, or, as I have named it, ner- 
vus ſympatheticus minimus. The two nerves on cach fide 
accompany each other very cloſely all the way to the inter- 
nal foramen auditorium. | 

The 8th pair, named par vagum, nervi vagi, or ſympathetici 
medii, ariſe from the poſterior extremities of the large bran- 
ches or Crura of the medulla oblongata, from the tranſverſe 
protuberance, and from the anterior part of the inferior ob- 
long eminences behind the tranſverie protuberances, by nu- 
merous filaments, which all together make a broad band en 
each ſide, which runs towards the foramen lacerum, where it 
pierces the dura mater, and goes out through the anterior paſt 
of that hole. 

The ꝗth pair, called nervi hypogloſſi externi, hypogloſk ma- 
jores, and commonly guſtatorii, ariſe each from the lateral part 
of the extremity of the medulla oblongata, between the cb- 
long inferior eminences, by ſeveral eminences, which, unit- 
ing together, form commonly two ſmall ropes on each ſide, 
which pierce the dura mater ſeparately ; and, preſently alter- 
wards, form one rope, which goes out of the cranium through 
the anterior condyloid hole. 

The 10th pair, called nervi ſuboccipitales, ariſe under the 
ninth pair, chiefly from the anterior, and a little from the 
lateral part of the extremity of the medulla oblongata, or 
polite to the poſterior part of the condyloid apophyſis of the 
occipital bone by a ſingle plane, or faſciculus of ſmall fla- 
ments, which pierce the dura mater directly from within 
outward, at the ſame place where the vertebral arteries per 
forate it from without inwards. 
Blecd-veſſels of the brain. 

The arteries which ſupply the cerebrum, cerebellum, and me- | 
dulla oblongata, come partly from the carotics, and Parts! 
from the vertebrals. The internal carotid, having paſſed . 
the canalis petroſus, immediately bends upward tows — 
notch in the ſphænoidal bone, and through the notch it 46 
the cranium. Immediately after, it penetrates the 8 
ſinus on the ſide of the cella ſphznoidalis, where having 0 
ed a third curvature it goes out from it from below uf eg 
and is bent a fourth time round the anterior clinoid àpefł 
from before backward. bi Pare . neal 
After this 4th curvature, the internal carotid being VET) we 
its ſellow, theſe two arteries communicate Wee 4 
very ſhort tranſverſe arterial production. At this place 
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| ſeparating a little from the ſame branch of the other carotid, | 


ch each other again under the interſtice between 
DA nerves. They afterwards ſeparate being divided 
into two OF three branches. ; 
The 6rſt ramification of the anterior branch goes to the an- 
«rior lobe of the cerebrum. The ſecond, which is ſometimes 
3 is inverted on the corpus calloſum, to which it gives 
ramifications, as alſo to the falx of the dura mater and middle 
lobe of the cerebrum. The third gives to the poſterior lobe. 
The poſterior branch communicates firſt of all with the ver- 
tebtal artery of the ſame fide, and then is divided into ſeveral 
branches on the ſuperficial circumvolutions of the cerebrum, 
and between the circumvolutions all the way to the bottom, 
The anterior and middle branches, when there are three, diſtri- 
bute the ſame kind of ramifications to the circumvolutions 
and their interſtices. | 
All theſe different ramifications are in the duplicature of the 
1 mater, from which they receive a kind of additional coats, 
and the capillaries, being diſtributed upon it in a reticular man- 
ner, afterwards penetrate the cortical and medullary ſubſtance, 
in which laſt they terminate inſenſibly. DV; 
The vertebral arteries enter through the great occipital fora- 
men, having firſt pierced on each {ide the elongations of the 
dura mater, at the ſame place where the nerves of the tenth 
air pierce it, as they go out. 
At their entry into the cranium, they ſend each ſeveral ra- 
m.fications to the cauda of the medulla oblongata, and to 
the corporg olivaria and pyramidalia, which ramifications are 
diftributed on the ſides of the fourth ventricle, produce the 
plexus choroides, are ſpread on the whole ſurface of the cere- 
bellum, infinuate themſelves between the ſtrata, inveſted by 
the duplicature of the pia mater, and are at length loſt in both 
ſubſtances of the cerebellum. 
Afterwards the two vertebral arteries turn towards each other, 
under the poſterior edge of the ſemiannular protuberance of the 
medulla oblongata, where they form one common trunk. 
This trunk paſſes directly from behind forward, under the 
middle of the great protuberance and partly in the middle 
groove of its convex ſurface, at the anterior edge of which it 
terminates. 
In its paſſage through the groove, this trunk ſends off ſeveral 
branches on each fide, which ſurround tranſverſely the lateral 
portions of the protuberances. Theſe lateral branches are af- 
terwards diſtributed to the neighbouring parts of the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, and medulla oblongata. 
This common or middle trunk of the vertebral arteries, hav- 
ing reached the edge of the great protuberance, is divided a- 
gan into two ſmall branches, each of which ſoon communi- 
cates with the trunk of the internal carotid on the ſame fide. 
The veins of the cerebrum and cerebellum may in general be 
looked upon as branches, not only of the longitudinal ſinus 
of the dura mater, and of the two great ſinuſes, but alſo of all 
the inferior ſinuſes of that membrane; in all which ſinuſes 
the veins terminate by different trunks. Their principal ra- 
mifcations accompany all the cortical circumvolutions of 
the cerebrum, and directions of the ſtrata of the cerebellum, 
running always in the duplicature of the pia mater. 
Uſes of the Brain and of its appendages in general. — We are 
00.iged to the great Malpighi for the firſt and beſt inſtructions 
concerning the manner of examining the ſtructure of the Brain, 
tipecially that of the two ſubſtances of which it is made up, 
and for putting us in a condition to be able to conjecture 
lomething about its uſes. Thoſe experiments and obſerva- 
tions having been repeated by ſeveral philoſophers, and con- 
brmed by comparative anatomy, leave us no room to doubt, 
but that the Brain is a ſecretory organ, or, as it is called by 
zuatomiſts, a gland. The whole matter of ſecretion muſt, 
however, be owned to be very obſcure. 
ne greyiſh or aſh colour of the cortical ſubſtance is not the 
tec of a particular mixture of red and white; at leaſt, we 
die bo experiment to prove it. The blood, indeed, gives 
tus ſubſtance a flight reddiſh caſt; but the aſh colour, which 
leems to be the charaRteriſtic of the ſtructure of theſe ſecre- 
nal pans, is not owing to that. 
earn from M. Ruyſch's anatomical injections, that the 
n cal ſubſtance is principally compoſed of veſſels; that by 
mY theſe veſſels ſwim in a clear liquor their extremities 
2 an infinite number of fine bruſhes, or vaſcular tufts; 
wn at his injection fills even the ſmalleſt filaments of theſe 
3 He tells us likewiſe, that in theſe laſt filaments, the 
e isaltered ; and that, by the mechaniſm of this change, 
d. nctions attributed to glands may be performed. 
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ya —— injections do not unravel the myſtery, neither is 


»*ence of theſe pencils ſufficiently demonſtrated; for 
ok the laſt extremities of the ſmall arteries mace 
3 3 or ſome other liquor, after being injected, and 
en eil ſeparated from the other eſſential parts of the 
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* place, they are ſeparated from the venous extre- 
„ach muſt anſwer to theſe tufts, in what manner ſo- 
3 de brought about. Secondly, they are ſeparated 

_ ** MemMranous filaments of the pia mater, which, in 


the natural ſtate, tie theſe arterial extremities to each other, 
and give them a different diſpoſition from that of tufts. Third- 
7 by the preparation the arterial extremities are ſeparated 
rom their connexions with the medullary ſubſtance, which 
both experiments and comparative anatomy ſhew to be fibrous. 
It is not ſurpriſing that theſe capillary extremities, thus 
ſtripped, ſhould float looſely, when moved in a fluid, and that 
they ſhould put on the appearance of pencils, being, in this 
ſtate, only the truncated extremities of ſmall veſſels. When 
we conſider theſe circumftances attentively, we find ourſelyes 
obliged to return to the ſmall glandular bodies and folliculi of 
Malpighi: And at the ſame time we muſt acknowledge, that 
Ruy ſch's fine injections have diſcovered theſe minute bodies 
to be of a yaſcular texture, the ſtructure of which we are fill 
ignorant of, 
In a word, Malpighi has diſcovered the glandular tubercles 
and folliculi, without deſtroying their natural connexions ; 
Ruyſch bas diſcovered a conſiderable part of their ſtructure, 
by deſtroying their connexions ; ſo that it is only by joining 
their. obſervations to each other, that we can ever be able to 
form an idea of the ſecretory organs, which will anſwer all 
the phænomena concerning the different ſecretions in the hu- 
man body, 
The infinite number of theſe ſmall ſecretory cluſters ſtrain or 
filtre the maſs of blood, carried to them by the numerous ra- 
mifications already mentioned, and ſeparate from it an exceſſive- 
ly fine fluid ; the remaining blood being conveyed back, by the 
ſame number of venous extremities, into the ſinuſes of the dura 
mater ; and from thence into the jugular and vertebral veins. 
This ſubtile Auid, commonly called animal ſpirits, nervous 
Juice, or liquor of the nerves, is continually forced into the 
medullary fibres of the white portion of the cerebrum, cere- 
bellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla ſpinalis ; and by the 
intervention of theſe fibres, ſupplies and fills the nerves, which 
are a continuation of them, 
All the nervous ropes, as they paſs through the foramina of the 
cranium and vertebrz, are accompanied by particular elonga- 
tions of the pia and dura mater. Thoſe of the dura mater 
ſerve them for vaginz, in their paſſage through the bony 
openings. 'T hoſe of the pia mater not only accompany and 
inveſt each nervous rope, but alſo form internal ſepta between 
all the filaments of which each rope conſiſts. It is known, 
from many experiments, that the nerves are the primitive or 
original organs of all muſcular motion, and of all animal ſen- 
ſation ; and that theſe two functions depend in general on the 
Brain ; but we are ignorant of the nature of this dependence, 
and of the particular uſes of the medullary fibres of the ner- 
vous fluid, and of the membranous productions which ac- 
company the nerves, | 
Neither is there any thing certain in what has been ſaid con- 
cerning the deſign, or particular uſes, of the ſuperficial con- 
formation of the cerebrum and cerebellum ;z or of the diffe- 
rent configuration of their turning circumvolutions, eminen- 
ces, depreſſions, expanſions, and various folds. It may be 
affirmed, in general, that, by this ſtructure, the extent of the 
ſecretory organ of the nervous fluid is increaſed very confider- 
ably, and the particular functions of each nervous rope di- 


- ſtinguiſhed ; and likewiſe their general and reciprocal cor- 


reſpondence, both in regard to the exquiſiteneſs of the organs 
of ſenſation, and the activity of the organs of motion. 
The falx of the dura mater hinders one portion of the cere- 
brum from preſſing on the other, when we lie on one fide. 
The tranſverſe ſeptum ſerves for a tent to the cerebellum, 
and defends it from a mortal compreſſion, which it muſt other- 
wiſe be liable to from the cerebrum, eſpecially when we 
walk or jump. 
The ſeptum. and productions of the pia mater, eonnect and 
ſtrengthen all the circumvolutions, diviſions, and ridges of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, and ſuſtain, in a general and almoſt 
incomprehenſible manner, all the branches and ramifications 
of the blood-veſſels, all the medullary filaments, and all the 
elongations and ropes that depend on theſe, 
Explanation of plate XI. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3, are explained in the article ALLANTOIS. 
Fig. 4. The Brain with the blood-veſſels, nerves, &c. from M. 
Le Cat, A, A, the fore lobes of the Brain. B, B, the middle lobes, 
C, C, the poſterior lobes. D, D, the cerebellum. E, E, the me- 
dulla oblongata. F, F, the medulla ſpinalis. G, a portion of 
the pia mater. a, the ſtraight muſcle of the eye. &, the great 
oblique and pulley, through which paſſes its tendon. 4 the op- 
tic ganglion, its fibres going to the eye; its origin is from a 
branch of the ophthalmic, and from one of the third pair of 
nerves. g, the intercoſtal nerve. e, /, their origins which join 
upon the carotid in the cavernous ſinus. h, naſal branches from 
the ophthalmic. i, lacrymal branch. &, branch of the upper lid. 
l, m, anaſtomoſis between the carotid and vertebral arteries. 
n, the funnel. o, mamillary tubercles. p, q, corpora olivaria 
and pyramidalia, v, gulph of the jugulars, b, b, the carotid 
arteries. H, H, the jugular veins. a, a, ganglions of the in- 
intercoſtal, ſituated on the internal carotid. c, the luft, and 
d, the right vertebral artery. e, nervus acceſſorius. f, f, bran- 
ches of the carotids to the thyroid glands, 
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x. Ol factory nerve, 1ſt pair. 2. the optic nerve, ad pair, 
3, third pair, or motor occulorum. 4 the fourth pair. 5, 
the fifth pair. 6, the ſixth pair. 7, the ſeventh pair. 8, the eighth 

pair; or par vagum. , the ninth pair. 10, the tenth pair, 11, 
12, 13, the cervical pair. g, a branch of the eighth pair. h, a 
branch of the ninth pair going to the larynx. i, a branch of the 

ninth pair going to the tongue. k, a branch of the ſmall portion 

of the eighth pair going to the tongue. I, the hard portion of 
the auditory nerve, or middle ſympathetic going to the face. 

m, a branch of the inferior maxillary nerve going to the lower 

jaw. n, a branch of the ſame nggye going to the tongue. qm, q. 

the ſkull ſa wed. w, w, the frontal finus. r, r, the orbicular 

muſcles of the eye-lid. 

Fig. 5. exhibits the cerebellum cut through on its hinder- 

part, and reclined laterally. 

A, A, A, the cerebellum. B, B, the arboreous ramification of 

the meditullium of the cerebellum appearing, being cut right 

downwards. C, C, the pathetic nerves. c, c, the nates. d, d, 

the teſtes. e, the tranſverſe proceſs, whence the pathetic pair 

of nerves have their original. /, the glandula pinealis g. g, the 
firſt proceſs of the cerebellum running from it to the nates, 

here extended laterally. h, h, the third or chordal proceſſes. i, i, 

the tranſverſe or medullary proceſs in the fourth ventricle, from 

whence the ſoft branch of the ſeventh nerve has its original. 

4, k, the medullary proceſs deſcending from the tranſverſe 

proceſs behind the teſtes, down to the aforementioned other 

medullary tranſverſe proceſs. /, /, the originals of that pro 
ceſs. m, mn, the eighth pair of nerves. , the calamus ſcripto- 
rius, or extremity of the fourth ventricle. o, the ſpinal mar- 
row. p. p, the acceſſory nerves. 9, 9, the tenth pair of nerves. 

BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, particularly wheat, ground 
in a mill, and ſeparated from the farina or flower by a ſieve, 
or boulting-mill. 

BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, or part which, ſpout- 
ing out of the trunk, helps to form the head or crown there- 
of. Branches, ſays Agricola, as they have their outward parts 
common with the chief ſtem, ſo in like manner do their in- 
ward conſiſt of a multitude of tubes, which are always pro- 
vided with an abundance of ſmall glands, veins, and muſcles, 
interſperſed here and there, where the ſap coming from the 
firſt canal is rendered much more delicate ; thoſe Branches 
again divide themſelves into lefler parts, and thoſe again are 
ſubdivided into ſmaller ſhoots ; but, when they are cut cloſe 
to the joints, it may be diſcerned how the ſmall veins and 
ſmall veſſels return on one ſide, and come out of the other in 
ſpiral lines alternately, giving us the appearance (ſometimes 
on one ſide. and ſometimes on another) of ſmall drops or 

lobules, called buds, which they fill with the pureſt ſap. 
hey may be alſo conſidered as ſmall eggs or ſeeds, as they 

contain leaves, flowers, and fruits. 
There are five ſorts of Branches on a tree to be pruned. 
1ſt. Wood Branches which are thoſe that form the ſhape of 
the tree, and are to be pruned from four to twelve inches, 
according to the vigour of the tree. 
2d. Fruit Branches which are ſlenderer than the wood Bran- 
ches, and have their eyes near to one another and large by 
which the fruit-buds are formed ; thoſe that are too long, and 
conſequently too weak to ſupport their fruit, are to be topped ; 
but ſuch as are of a proper length are to be left intire, only juſt 
cutting off the extremity of the Branch, which will be of 
great benefit to the fruit bud. 

Za. Irregular Branches which are large and confuſed ; they 
muſt be cut off, becauſe they are neither fit for wood nor 
fruit. 
4th. Branches of falſe wood, they are ſuch as grow upon 
the true wood-branches, and have flat eyes at a diſtance from 
one another ; for which reaſon they are uſeleſs, and theretore 
muſt be cut off. 
5th. Luxuriant Branches, which are ſuch, as ſhoot out from 
the large wood-branches ; theſe are as taper and as big about 
as one's finger, the back being ſmooth and even, and having 
broad eyes at a diſtance Ta one another; theſe muſt all be 
cut off, unleſs ſome of them\be wanting to fill up a vacancy, 
in which caſe they muſt be left ſtanding. 

BRANCHES of @ bridle, in horſemanſhip, are two crooked 
pieces of iron which ſupport the mouth- bit, the chain, and 
the curb, and which are faſtened to the head-ſtall at one 
end, and at the other to the reins. 

BRA/NCHIA, a name appropriated to the gills of fiſhes, by 
the ancient naturaliſts ; becauſe theſe parts are compoſed of 
cartilages and membranes in form of leaves, and ſerving for 
lungs in reſpiration. | 

BRAND V, a proof ſpirit diſtilled from the juice of grapes fer- 
mented. 


For the method of diſtilling Brandy, ſee the article DISTIL- 


LA/TION. 


BRASS, a factitious metal made of copper fuſed with lapis ca- 


laminaris. 

For this purpoſe they calcine and powder the calamine, then 
mix it with a little charcoal duſt, and to ſeven pounds of this 
mixture they add five of copper- plates; then giving it eleven 
or twelve hours fire in a wind furnace, the copper imbibes 


BRE 


about one third of its weight of the calamine i 
into braſs. aff * coole 
It is here remarkable that the calamine, though no 
metallic body, nor malleable, ſhould yet concrete alone, 
the copper, ſo as not only to increaſe its weight, but "a 
extend with it under the hammer. bt 
The change made in the copper by the admixture of 
is entirely owing, to the zink it contains, calamine bein, ... 
an ore of zink, which zink, when ſeparated from it YG 
the ſame. Fong 

BRAZ VL, an American wood of a red colour, and yery * 
It is much uſed in dying, where it ſerves for a red « mh 
but muſt never be uſed without alum and tartar, OY 

BRA” ZING, the ſoldering or joining two pieces of iron 
means of thin plates of braſs melted between the two «;.. 
to be joined. 

If the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of 
ſaws are to be j ined, it is covered with beaten borax, my; 
tened with water, that it may be incorporated with the b ; 
duſt, which is here added: and the piece is expoſed * 
fire without touching the coals, till the braſs be obſerved tor ; 
Laſtly, to braze with a ſtill greater degree of delicacy "> 
uſe a ſolder made of braſs, with a tenth part of tin; 6 ang. 
ther, one third braſs, and two thirds filver ; or borax anc 
. - 
lin; obſerving, in all theſe methods of Brazing, that 4, 
pieces be joined cloſe throughout, the ſolder only holdir , 
thoſe places that touch. Build. Dia. * 
BREACH, in fortification, is a hole or chaſm made in the 
works of a town, either by playing cannon or ſpringing mu e 
in order to ſtorm the place, or take it by aſſault, | 
BREA'KING 6u/k, is the beginning to take a ſhip's lading out 
of the hold. ; 
BREAKING ground, in military affairs, is the beginning of cpen. 
ing the trenches, or approaches, for carrying on the fig d 
a place, a 
BREASTS, Mammz, two eminences, more or leſs round, f. 
tuated in the anterior, and a little towards th lateral par; 
of the thorax ; their middle part lying almoit oppolite t 
the bony extremity of the ſixth rib on each fide. 
In children of both ſexes, and in males of all ages, they xr 
commonly no more than cutaneous tuberc!.s, or ſoft verrace 
of a reddiſh colour, called papillæ, or nipples ; each of then 
being ſurrounded by a ſmall, thin, and pretty broad circl;, 
more orleſs of a browniſh colour, and an uneven ſurtace 
termed areola. 
In females, come to the age of puberty, which is ſometins: 
ſooner, ſometimes later, a third part is joined to the two far. 
mer, which is a convex protuberance, more or leſs round, d 
about five or fix fingers in breadth, the papilla and ares! 
being ſituated near the middle of the convex ſurface. This i 
what 1s properly termed mamma, and it may be called the 
body of the Breaſt, when compared with the other two part; 
It increaſes with age, and is very large in women with chit, 
and in thoſe that give ſuck. In old age it decreaſes and be- 
comes flabby, loſing its natural conſiſtence and folitfty. 
The body of the Breaſt is partly glandular, and part! 
made up of fat ; or it is a glandular ſubſtance, mixed wit: 
portions of the membrana adipoſa, the cellulous pellcles d 
which ſupport a great many blood-veflels, lymphatics, and 
ſerous or lactiferous ducts, together with ſmall gland 
molecule, which depend on the former; all of them vein; 
cloſely ſurrounded by two membranes, continued from tis 
pelliculz. | 
The innermoſt of theſe two membranes, which is, in a m. 
ner, the baſis of the body of the mamma, is thick and amt 
flat, adhering to the muſculus pectoralis major. The {ccond 
or external membrane is thinner, forming a particular inte- 
gument for the body of the Breaſt, more or lels con" 
and adhering cloſely to the ſkin. 

The corpus adipoſum of the Breaſt in particular is a for 
cluſter, more or leſs interlarded with fat, or a collectiv © 
membranous pelliculæ, which, by the particular diſpont ons 
their outerſides, form a kind of membrane in ſhape ©! ? 
bag, in which all the reſt of the corpus adipoſum is containts I 
The anterior or outer portion of this bag, or that wi" 
touches the ſkin, is very thin; but that ſide next the pech 
ralis major is thick. 8 14 
The glandular body contains a white maſs, which is mes“ 
a collection of membranous ducts, narrow at their 0712" $ 
broad in the middle, and which contract again as tes f, 
proach the papillæ, near which they form a kind of circle c 
communication, They are called ductus lactiferi. 1 
The areola is formed by the {kin ; the inner furiace of = 
ſuſtains a great number of ſmall glandular moleculæ. n 
kind which Morgagni calls glandule ſebaceæ. Tr | 
pear very plainly all over the arcola, even on the vi" 
where they form little flat eminences, at different dite. 
quite round the circle, my 
Theſe tubercles are perforated by ſmall holes, through e 
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a kind of ſebaceous or cheeſy matter, more 0! els la 
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wy 
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may be ſqueezed out. Sometimes this 15 Low 7 mw 
ſometimes a milky ſerum, and ſometimes pure Mit * | 
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in nurſes 3 and I have ſeen both ſerous and milky drops 
out at the ſame time. 
ce I am inclined 
h the lactiferous ducts, and that the tubercles 


ally 
come 


From then to think, that theſe holes com- 


f wit 
— of auxiliary papillæ added to the true ones. The 
T:Ferent liquors that may be ſqueezed from the ſame glandu- 


Jar body, give alſo room to think, that the holes in them com- 
municate by their extremities with ſeveral other ſmall holes. 
The tubercle in the center of the areola is termed papilla or 
me nipple: It is of different ſizes, in different ages and con- 
ſtitutions, and in the different conditions of females in parti- 
cular. In women with child, or who give ſuck, it is pretty 
large, and generally longer and higher than it is thick or 
broad; and when it happens to be ſhort, it cauſes great 
vneaſineſs to the child. f | 
The texture of the nipple is ſpongy, elaſtic, and liable to di- 
vers changes of conſiſtence. It ſeems to be made upprincipally 
of ligamentary faſciculi, the extremities of which form the 
baſs and apex of the nipple: Theſe faſciculi appear to be 
gently folde 
by drawing the fibres out, theſe folds be deſtroyed, they re- 
turn again as ſoon, as that action ceaſes. 

Between theſe faſciculi lie ſeven or eight particular tubes, at 
ſmall diſtances from each other, and all in the ſame direction: 
Theſe tubes end at the baſis of the papilla, in the irregular 
circle of communication of the lactiferous ducts, and at the 
apex, in the ſame number of almoſt imperceptible holes ; and 
as they are cloſely united to the elaſtic faſciculi, they are fold- 
ed in the ſame manner with them. 

The body of the papilla is covered by a thin cutaneous pro- 
duction, and by the epidermis ; its outer ſurface is uneven, 
being full of ſmall wrinkles; among which thoſe near the 
circumference of the nipple ſeem to have a tranſverſe or an- 
nular diſpoſition, which, however, is not uniform. 

This diſpoſition ſeems to be owing to the elaſtic folds; and 
from this ſimple ſtructure it is eaſy to explain how infants 
in ſucking the nipple, and women in drawing the teats of 
cows, bring out the milk. For the excretory tubes, being 
wrinkled in the fame manner as the faſciculi, do by theſe 
folds, as by ſo many valves, hinder the milk contained in the 
ducts from flowing out; but when the nipple is elongated 
the tubes loſe their folds, and the paſſage becomes ſtrait. Be- 
fides this, when they are drawn with a conſiderable force, the 
whole body of the Breaſt is increaſed in length, and con- 
tracted in breadth, and thereby the milk is preſſed into the 
open tubes; and thus, by barely preſſing the body of the 
Breaſt, the milk may be forced toward the nipple, and even 
through the tubes. 


The arteries and veins diſtributed through the mammæ are 
ramifications of the arteriæ and venæ mammariz, of which 
one kind comes from the ſubclaviæ, and are called mamma- 
rizinternze; the other from the axillares, called mammariæ 
extern, 

Theſe veſſels communicate with each other, with thoſe near 
them, and with the vaſa epigaſtrica. The nerves come prin- 
cially from the coſtales, and, by means of theſe, communi- 
(te with the great nervi ſympathetici. 

The uſe of the Breaſts, in the nouriſhment of children, is 
known to the world : But it is not certainly known what the 
papillæ and areolæ in men can be deſigned for. Milk has been 
voferved.in them in children of both ſexes. Y/inflow. 

BREEZE, a ſhitting wind, blowing from the ſea or land for 
me certain hours of the day or night. 

IREGMA in anatomy, ſce S/NCIPUT. 

AEST, in architecture, is a term uſed by ſome, to ſignify the 
ame member ina column, which others call a thorus. 

BRUT-SUMMERS, in timber buildings, are pieces in the 
outward parts of a building, into which the girders are framed 
in el the floors but the ground-floor, where it is called a 
cel; and in the garret- floor, where it is called a beam. 
E, in muſic, a note in form of a ſquare without any tail, 
equi alent to two meaſures or ſemi- breves. 

Dab, IS Cubiti, in anatomy, is a muſcle that riſes from the ſupe- 

"rand poſterior parts of the humerus ; and by joining its fleſhy 

dees with the brachiæus externus and longus, and becoming 


ton d;, a . . 7 0 
„uus, covers the elbow, and is inſerted into the olecranium 
© extend the arm. 
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Bars pe, palm upwards. 8 
„ elnaris, lies under the aponeuroſis of the palmaris ; and 
. om the bone of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the little 
=, and from that bone of the carpus which lies above the 
ic des tranſverſely, and is inſerted into the eighth bone 
M ers It aſſiſts in making the palm of the hand concave. 
Wo, the operation of preparing ale, or beer, from malt. 
«proceſs of Brewing is as follows. A quantity of wa- 
LY boiled is emptied into the maſh tub, and as ſoon as the 
"ns ent the malt is poured upon it. But it muſt not be 
che malt has ſettled gradually, and the liquor, on preſ- 


d or curled, through their whole length; and if, 
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fing it down with the hand, appears above it. Then it muſt 
be ſtirred well, and covered dee with ſacks, &c. continuing 
undiſturbed for half an hour. 
This wort being drawn off into the receiver or underback, it is 
mixed with hops, and the maſh tub is to be filled again with 
boiling liquor out of the copper; then the wort mixed with hops 
is returned into the copper, and boiled an hour for ſtrong ale, 
if to be drank new, and an hour an half, if to be kept ſome 
time, always taking care to make the wort boil reaſonably faſt ; 
for if it ſimmers long, it will waſte more, and ferment worſe. 
The wort thus boiled with the hops is conveyed throuth a ſieve 
or flannel bag, into the coolers, which ſhould always be ſhal- 
low : For the thinner the wort ſtands, eſpecially in hot wea- 
ther, the better. From the coolers it is drawn off into the tun 
very cool; for in ſummer let your wort be as cool as water, and 
in winter only blood-warm, when you ſet it to work. 
When the wort is cool enough for the fat, a little yeaſt is 
mixed with a ſufficient quantity of warm wort to make it fer- 
ment in the hand-bowl. And this fermentation is put into the 
working tub, and when it has raiſed a thick yeaſt or ſcum upon 
the wort in the fat, it is mixed again with the hand jet or bowl. 
When it is ſufficiently fermented in the fat, it is put into veſſels, 
and there ſuffered to ferment a few days longer. After which 
the veſſels muſt be ſtopped cloſe, and not opened till fit to drink. 
BRIBERY, in common law, is when a perſon belonging to a 
court of juſtice, or great officer, takes any fee, giſt, or reward 
for doing his office, of any perſon except the king; 
BRICKS, are a fat, reddiſh earth formed into long ſquares, by 
means of a wooden mould, and then baked or burnt in a kiln. _ 
Bricks are of great antiquity, as appears from ſacred hiſtory, the 
tower of Babel being built with them. | 
Bricks ſhould not be made of ſandy earth, becauſe that will 
make them both heavy and brittle ; nor muſt the loam be too 
fat, which will make them crack in drying ; they ſhould alſo 
either be made in ſpring or autumn. 
The method of burning Bricks. The Bricks or kiln being ſet, 
and covered with pieces of Bricks, they firſt put in ſome cord or 
great wood to dry them with a gentle heat or fire; nd this they 
continue till the Bricks are pretty dry, which is known by the 
ſmoke's turning from a whitiſh, darkiſh colour, to a tranſpa- 
rent ſmoke ; they then leave off putting in wood, but proceed 
to make ready for burning, which is performed by putting in 
buſh, furze, ſpray, heath, brake, or fern faggots ; but before 
pry put in any faggots, they dam up the mouth, or mouths, 
of the kiln with pieces of Bricks (which they call ſhinlog,) piled 
up one upon another, and cloſe it up with wet brick-carth in- 
ſtead of mortar. 
This ſhinlog they make fo high, that there is but juſt room 
above it, to thruſt in a faggot betwixt one foot and a half, and 
two feet ; for the whole height of the mouth |s but three feet. 
The mouth being thus ſhinlogged, they then proceed to put in 
more faggots, till the kiln and its arches look white, and the 
fire appear on the top of the kiln, and the kiln and aſhes below 
begin to change from a white to a greyiſh colour; then they 
ſlacken the fire for ſome time, viz. for half an hour or an hour, 
that the fire or heat may aſcend to the top of the kiln, by the 
motion of the air in at the mouth; and alſo that the lower ware 
may ſettle and cool, and not be burnt more than that above it. 
Thus they continue to do, heating and flackening alternately, 
till all the ware is thoroughly burnt ; which will be commonly 
in about forty-eight hours. | 
As to thecooling of kilns of ware, ſome unſkilful burners, as ſoon 
as the ware is burnt, immediately ſtop up the reſt of the mouth 
of the kiln, which was left open above the mouth of the ſhinloo, 
which cauſes it to be long a cooling; by which means a kiln 
will be ordinarily a fortnight or three weeks in ſetting, burning, 
cooling, and drawing : Whereas an experienced burner has 
affirmed, he has ſet, burnt, cooled, and drawn a kiln a weck, 
for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively one aſter another; but then he ne- 
ver ſtopped up the reſt of the kiln's mouth above the ſhinlog, 
but left it open, for the air to go in and cool the kiln of Bricks. 
He adds alſo, that ſix hundred of faggots will burn a kiln of ten 
or eleven thouſand ſtatute-Bricks. And Mr. Wing fays, that 
a chaldon of coals will burn four thouſand two hundred Bricks. 
By the foregoing method, a kiln of Bricks may be burnt ſo 
equally, that thoſe on the top ſhall be burnt as hard as thoſe at 
the bottom : So that an expert burner affirms, he has burnt 
ſeveral kilns of tiles and Bricks together, about three thouſand 
Bricks, and ten or eleven thouſand of tiles, and has not had a- 
bove fifty waſte, broken, and ſandal tiles in all: Whereas ſuch 
Brick-burners as continue their fire without any intermiſſion, 
render their lower Bricks extreme hard, and thoſe on the top, 
ſamel-Bricks, or tiles: And what is worſe, they cauſe the low- 
er orfes to run ſo, by exceſſive heat, that they are almoſt united 
in one entire body; ſo that they are forced to pot them out with 
wringers, or iron bars, and each bolt of tiles ſhall be one entire 
maſs. 
About London they burn their Bricks in clamps built of the 
Bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in kilns, with a 
vacancy between each Brick, for the fre to play through 
but with this difference, that inſtead of arching, they an it 
over, by making the Bricks project one over another on both 
ſides the place for the wood and coals to lie in, till they meet, 
and are bounded by the Bricks at the top; which cloſe al] 
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projecting over inwards, till they nieet in the middle; which 
they will do in about three or four courſes of Bricks in height. 
The place for the fuel is carried up ſtraight on both ſides, or, 
which is the ſanie thing, upright on both ſides, till it is about 
three feet high; then they fill it almoſt with Wood, and Jay a co- 
vering of ſea-coal over that; and when that is done, they over- 
ſpan the arch: But they ſtrew ſea-coal alſo over the clamp, be- 
twixt all the rows of Bricks ; for they are not laid contingent in 
their vertical rows; and one- courſe of Bricks is laid one way, 
and another, another; ſo that there are ſmall interſtices through 
all the Bricks for the coals to be ſtrewed into. When this is 
done, ſet fire to the fuel, and when all is conſumed, they 


conclude the Bricks are burnt enough. 


Oil of Bricks, is olive oil imbibed by heated Bricks, and after- 


wards diſtilled in a retort. 


BRIDGE, a work of maſonry or timber, built over a river, ca- 


nal, &c. for the conveniency of croſſing the ſame. 


Of all the contrivances that men have uſed for facilitating com- | 


merce, ſays Mr. Gautier, that of building Bridges over rivers 
has been none of the leaſt conſequence. 

Among all the Bridges of the ancients, that built by Trajan 
over the Danube is allowed to be the grandeſt. It was compoſ- 
ed of twenty arches of an hundred and fifty feet in height, and 
their opening from one pile, or pier, to another, was one hun- 
dred and fixty feet. The piers of this fine Bridge are ſtill to 
be ſeen in the middle of the Danube. It was erected between 
Servia and Moldavia, a little above Nicopolis, 

With regard to modern Bridges, that of Weſtminſter is allowed 
to be one of the fineſt in the world. | 

It is built in a neat and elegant taſte, and with ſuch ſimplicity 
and grandeur, that whether viewed from the water, or by the 
paſſenger who walks over it, it fills the mind with an agreeable 
ſurprize. The ſemi- octangular towers which form the receſſes 
of the foot-way, the manner of placing the lamps, and the 
height of the baluſtrade, are at once the moſt beautiful, and in 
every ather reſpect, the beſt contrived. 

It is forty-four feet wide, a commodious foot-way 1s allowed for 
paſſengers, about ſeven feet broad on each fide, raiſed above 
the road allowed for carriages, and paved with broad Moor 
ſtones, while the ſpace left between them is ſufficient to admit 
three carriages, and two horſes to go a-breaſt without the leaſt 
danger. 

F — wharf to wharf, its extent is 1223 feet, which is above 
390 feet wider than the ſame river at London-bridge. 

e free water way, under the arches of this Bridge, is 870 
feet, which is more than four times as much as the free water 
way left between the ſterlings of London-bridge ; which, toge- 
ther with the gentleneſs of the ſtream, are the chief reaſons why 
no ſenſible fall of water can ever ſtop, or in the leaſt endanger 
the ſmalleſt boats, in their paſſage through the arches. 

It conſiſts of fourteen piers, thirteen large, and two ſmall arches, 
all ſemi- circular, and two abutments. 

The length of every pier is about ſeventy feet from point to 
point, and each end terminated with a ſaliant right-angle againſt 
either ſtream. 

The two middle piers are each ſeventeen feet wide at the ſpring- 
ing of the arches, and contain 3000 cube feet, or near 200 
tons of ſolid ſtone ; and the others decreaſe in breadth, equally 
on each ſide by one foot; ſo that the two next to the largeſt 
are each ſixteen feet wide; and ſo on to the two leaſt of each 
ſide, which are 12 feet wide at the ſpringing of the arches. 
Each of theſe piers are four feet wider at their foundation, than 
at the top; and each of them is laid on a ftrong bed of timber, 
of the ſame ſhape as the pier, about eighty feet long, twenty- 
eight feet wide, and two feet thick. 

The value of 40,0001. is computed to be always under water 
in ſtone, and other materials. And here it may not be impro- 
per to obſerve, that the caiſſon on which the firſt pier was ſunk, 
contained 150 loads of timber : For it is a precaution uſed in 
moſt heavy buildings, to Jay their foundations on planks, or 
beds of timber, which (if found when laid, and always kept 
wet) will not only remain ſound, but grow harder by time. 
The depths or heights af every pier are different ; but none of 
them have their foundations laid at a leſs depth than five feet un- 
der the bed of the river, and none at a greater depth than four- 
teen feet under the ſaid bed. This — is occaſioned by 
the nature and poſition of the ground; for though the foundati- 
ons of all the piers and abutments are laid in a hard bed of gra- 
vel (which by boring was found to grow harder, the deeper it 
was bored into) yet this bed of gravel lies much lower, and is 
more difficult to come at, on the Surry ſide, than on the Weſt- 
minſter ſide, 

All the piers are built the ſame in the inſide as on the outſide, 
of ſolid Portland block ſtones, none leſs than one ton or twenty- 
hundred weight, unleſs here and there a ſmaller called a cloſer, 
placed between four other larger ſtones ; but moſt of them are 
two or three tons weight, and ſeveral of four or five tons. All 
the ſtones are ſet in (and their joints filled with) à cement called 
Dutch tarris, and they are beſides faſtened together with iron 
cramps run in with lead, and ſo placed that none of thoſe cramps 
can be ſeen, or ever be affected by the water. 

All the arches of Weſtminſter-bridge are ſemicircular, that 
form being one of the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt adapted for diſpatch 
in building. 
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They all ſpring from about two feet above low water mark, and 


from no higher ; which renders the Bridge much ſtronger th: 


if the arches ſprung from taller piers, beſides the ſaving of a Mew 


_— of materials and workmanſhip. 

he middle arch is ſeventy- ſx feet wide, and the others 6 
creaſe in width equally on each ſide by four feet; ſo that the ta 
next to the middle arch are ſeventy-two feet wide; and 3 
to the leaſt of the large arches, which are each fifty-two l. 
wide. As to the two ſmall ones cloſe to the ſhore and to * 
abutments, they are each about twenty-five feet wide. 

The ſoffit of every arch is turned and built quite through 
ſame as in the fronts, with large Portland blocks; — 5 
is built (bonded in with the Portland) another arch of Parker 
ſtone, four or five times thicker on the reins than over the; 
ſo calculated and built, that by the help of this ſecond 4 
together with the incumbent bad of materials, all | pn 
every arch are in zquilibrio: So that each arch can ſtand fg 
without affecting, or being affected by, any of the other — 
Moreover, between every two arches a drain is managed toy. 
ry off the water and filth, which, in time, might — 
accumulate in thoſe places, to the great detriment of the arches, 
Some Bridges having been ruined for want of this precauticy.. 
which ſhould be obſerved in all conſiderable ſtone or tris. 
Bridges : And yet (as far as we have been able to learn) it hy 
been always omitted. 

Laſtly, juſt above and below each abutment, there are l. 
and commodious flights of Moor ſtone- ſteps, for the {hi 1 
and _— of goods and paſſengers. * 
Now this Bridge is finiſhed, there is not perhaps another in the 
whole world that can be compared to it : All the piers are lad 
at a conſiderable depth under the bed of the river, in a hard be 
of gravel, which never requires piling, it being, after rock, the 
beſt fort of foundation; whereas the uſual method of buillin 
ſtone or brick Bridges over large tide rivers, is to build then 
upon ſtilts; that is, driving piles in the bed of the river, ſawins 
their heads above low water mark, and often above ; then l. 
ing ſome planks, to erect the piers thereon. Such are the four. 
dations of London and Rocheſter Bridges, and of a great * 
my others in Great-Britain, as well as abroad. 

The matexials are the beſt four kinds of ſtone (for the ſeveral 
uſes to which they are employed) that can be had in London ; 
and they are all, not only very durable, but ſome of the beni 
eſt in England, ſome kinds of marble only excepted. And the 
ſize and diſpoſition of thoſe materials are ſuch, that there is no 
falſe bearing, or ſo much as a falſe joint, in the whole Bridee; 
ſo that every part is fully and properly ſupported ; and whate- 
ver ought to be of one | Sony 1s not made of ſeveral ſmall ones, 
as is but too common in other buildings. : 
Inſtead of chalk, ſmall tones, or rubbiſh, with which thein- 
ſides of moſt buildings are filled, the piers are entirely built with 
ſolid blocks of Portland, and ſecured as we have explained abore: 
And in building the arches, ſuch precautions have been uſed a 
have been ſcarcely ever before obſerved, ſuch as building them 
quite through with the ſame ſort of large ſtones as in the fronts 
and thus deſtroying their lateral preſſure by a proper diſpoſtion 
of the materials, in, between, and over thoſe arches. 

To give a fuller idea of this celebrated ſtructure we have added 
a perſpective view of it in plate XII. fig. 10. 

With regard to the conſtruction of Bridges we mult firſt know 
how to ſolve the 5 following difficulties. | 

1. Of what thickneſs the butments of all ſorts of ſtone Bricgs 
ought to be, or what proportion they ought to bear to the arches, 
and the weight they are to ſupport. 

2. What proportion the piers or pilaſters ought to bear to tit 
apertures or hcights of the arches, and the weight they ae © 
ſupport. 
3. What ought to be the length of the vouſſoirs from their f. 
ner to their outer face, for arches of all fizes quite up to the! 
key-ſtone. 

4. What ſorts of arches fixed upon one and the ſame diamete 
would be capable of ſuſtaining the greateſt weights, and thei 
reſpective and exact degrees of ſtrength, whether the arches be 
2 circular or Gothic, and carried up to what height poi 
pleaſe, 

1. One readily conceives the combination of the ſeveral matt 
rials in building arches and vaults, and that were it not for the 
ſeveral methods of ſquaring or cutting ſtone, or for the m9" 
which binds them together, it would be altogether impoſſible 4 
conſtruct an arch of any fort. The ancients ſometimes 0) 
praiſed the firſt method in their fineſt works, without making 
uſe of any mortar, as may be ſeen in the archivolts of 5 
arches; an example of this is ſtill extant in the antique aq? 
duct du Gard in Languedoc, and elſewhere ; and alſo _ 
ruins of the amphitheatre at Niſmes, and in the vaulting o y 
temple of Diana at the ſame place. But theſe examples m7 
always to be followed, eſpecially where the ſmallneſs on y 
materials, ſuch as bricks, which abſolutely require to wo k 
bound with mortar to ſtrengthen the wor k, and to enable 
ſtand. ; C the ſcales 
2. Whatever turns upon an axis, after the manner © ail 
of a ballance, whoſe brachia are either equal or unequal, 4 
never be in æquilibrio with another body, if that body eciproc? 
equal weight with the body firſt propoſed, or if by s : " 
diſtance from the center or axis, it be not brought to Had? "Fu 
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downwards to counterbalance the preſſure of its oppoſite 
1 From a knowledge of this we provide againſt the 
weight mpulſion ofarches, by deping them within due bounds, 
_— ance of the force of a power equal to their puſh or 
y fs to ſpread or part aſunder. { ; 
You muſt know the power of moving forces, and in what 
reſect, and after what manner, thoſe bodies which are ſup- 
5 12 che air, act upon thoſe that are fixed upon the 
an and which are looked upon as immoveable; ſuch 
5 arch of a Bridge or a vault; which have various powers 
wr 2 butments and piers which ſupport them, and which 
: p {ed to be immoveable. Upon this account a know- 
are l cone cutting is neceſſary, by which you may deter- 
Jege the ſeveral powers of the * one upon another: 
For there is no vouſſoir which being differently inclined, 
though it may be cut by the very ſame moulds, but what acts 
manner peculiar to itſelf upon thoſe whereon it is placed, 
ud on thoſe which are placed over it; ſo that they all act dit- 
: lo, according to the different inclination of their planes. 
"© Geometry will be very neceſſary for the right underſtanding 
b theſe propoſitions, in order to determine or calculate the 
{urſaces and ſolid content of thoſe bodies in queſtion, thereby to 
come at their powers, and to compare them with one an- 
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oe examine (fig 6, plate XII.) we ſhall fee that A M is the 
Jiameter of a ſemicircular arch AEM, or it may be flat, Go- 
thic, or any other you pleaſe, whoſe puſh you are delirous to 
know, in order to proportion a butment to it, or a power equal 
toit. Continue the diameter A M indefinitely and upon a level 
towards C, raiſe the perpendicular AD indefinitely upon the 
ft of the arch A, whoſe point A mult be looked upon as im- 
moveable : Then from the point of ſupport, or foot of the 
arch A, to the middle of the bottom of the key, produce the 
line AE, and from the aforeſaid point of ſupport A, with the 
opening A E, deſcribe the quadrant DE B, which will inter- 
(4 the line A M in the point B, and A D indefinitely in D: 
Now it is certain that A B, A E and AD are equal in this caſe, 
as they are all radii of one and the fame circle; produce A C 
alſo equal to AB: Then produce the hypothenuſe BD, which 
Gall interſect AE in the point I; from the point I let fall the 
neryendicular IL upon A D, which will be the half of AB. 
From the ſummit or top E produce indefinitely the line E G 
mrallel to BC, which will interſet AD in N, and ſet off the 
line L from Ho G, which will ſerve for a butment to the 
arch AEM, by letting fall the perpendicular G V. 
Demonftration. 1. If you examine the diſpoſition of this figure, 
you will find that C B being upon a level, and A B being con- 
tered as the half of the plate-band or face of a beam, &c. it 
could not remain in that poſture, if it was not counterbalanced 
by AC, which is equal and oppoſite to it, on the other fide of 
the point of ſuſpenſion or ſupport A, which is immoveable. 
Now AC is equal to AB, whether in length, in power, or in 
weirht ; then A C mult equinonderate, or be in æquilibrio with 
AB. Let us here ſuppoſe AB to have a force of go degrees, 
thereby the better to illuſtrate our demonſtration. 

2, But this half of the plate-band, or beam AB, is raiſed per- 
pendicularly upon itſelf in the point of ſupport A, as may be 
ovterved in AD ; fo that, neither leaning to the one ſide nor 
the other, it can have no power nor preſſure towards B or C, 
3 it had before; fo that there is no need of any thing to keep 
tin zquilibrio, for the point of ſupport A is ſufficient for that 
purpoſe, becauſe as we here ſuppoſe it immoveable ; and thus 
the plate-band or beam A B, perpendicularly placed in A D, 
have no force, which we will expreſs by a cypher, inſtead 
0 having a force, which we have here called go degrees, when 
It5 cirection was horizontal, as AB. 


n proportional between AB and AD; fo that if the firſt 


* 2 puſh or force of go degrees, and the force of the other 
, AE will obſerve a medium between them, and conſe- 


Gently will have but a force of 45; and thus the half of A B, 


hich is A N, will be ſufficient to counterbalance it, which 
dene with I Lor HG, which will be able to counter- 
ance AE, which was to be proved: So that AB the half 
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75 plate- band or beam, whoſe force is 9o degrees, being to 


) 00, as I L the half of A B, whoſe force is 45, is to LD co; 


Im a reciprocal proportion to each other, the puſh AE of 


nch AEM will be HG, as that of the plate-band A B 


de AC, which was to be demonſtrated. 

pon are to procecd in inveſtigating the puſbes of the 
Ne arches, which are leſs than a ſemicircle, as well as 
* 0: 20thie arches which are more, by comparing an 
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«ny fort with the demonſtration here laid down with 
do a ſ2micircular arch, whoſe puſh is always deter- 
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the line BD, and in this is equal to I L. 

dc have ſaid above, it will be evident that MI R 
„ Je vutment, according to the method of father Neran 
0 . Eondel, is widely different from A V, which we 
no demonſtrated to be its proper butment. That 
3 \ E MI Was converted into a plate-band or ſtrait 
+, tie half cf it AF would be counterbalanced by 
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a 1 Which is equal to it, 
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Of the trait arch. 

Let G A and HC (plate XII. fig. 7) be the ſides of the 
walls of the butments, or rather of the pieds droits which are 
to ſuſtain a ſtrait arch. Let A C be the ſpace betwixt the 
walls, which alſo will be the length of the ſtrait arch, and 
which we will ſuppoſe to be 10 feet, or 10 fathoms, or any 
meaſure elſe you pleaſe. Draw the line C A, and, with the 
opening of the compaſſes A C, make the equilateral triangle 
AFC, and from the point F, with the ſame opening of the 
compaſſes F A, deſcribe the ſegment of a circle AEC, 
which ſhall be diſſected equally in E, upon the aforeſaid ſeg- 
ment AE C. The height BE, which is about 4 of A C, 
will give the height of the ſtrait arch for {quaring or cutting 
of the ſtones which are to compoſe it. Then continue CA 
to D, ſo that A D may be equal to B A, the half of AC; 
now it is evident, that, the puſh, preſſure, or impulſion 
of AB being equal to the reſiſtance or force of DA, the 
ſtrait arch cannot ſhove or puſh the wail G3 D beyond the 
axis G3 A, and thus A D will be the thickneſs of the 
pied droit, or of the walls which are to ſuſtain the puſh of 
the {trait arch, which is indeed more frequently uſed in ci- 
vil {tructures, to ſupport plat- forms, ceilings, or roofs of 
galleries, or other paſſages, a-croſs a court, and in churches 
to ſerve for tribunes, than for bridges. There is a very 
fine one in the Jeſuits church at Niſmes, which was con- 
ſtructed by the direction of Father Mourgues, and after the 
defign of the Sieur Cubiſol, to which he gave leſs height at 
BE, than what we allow here ; probably this might be ow- 
ing to his being afſured of the ſoundneſs or ſolidity of the 
ſtones, or the truth of the works. I ſhall here give ſome 
account of the deſign. 


The ſtrait arch is four fathoms, two ſect, and ſix inches in 


length; the ſtones in it are one foot in thickneſs, their height 
BE is two feet towards the key, and at each end AG,CH, 
they begin with two feet four inches. "This ſtrait arch had a 
riſe about ſix or ſeven inches, when its {tones were ſet toge- 
ther upon the center; but it afterwards funk down three 
inches when its joints came to ſettle, upon taking away the 
centering or ſtay ; ſv that at this day it riſes about four 
inches above B. 

The practice of this ſort of work, and a knowledge of the 
ſoundneſs or hardneſs of ſtone, are what muſt guide you in 
regulating the height B E ; but, for want of ſufficient experi- 
ments, we are ſtill in the dark as to this matter. However, 
by repeated experiments and proofs of the conſiſtence of ſtones, 
it would not be impoſſible to aſcertain ſome ſure rules with 
regard to this: for it is of the greateſt importance to know 
the different firmneſs of ſtones and other bodies, which vary 
conſiderably, according to their ſeveral climates and grains, 
in order to proportion their ſubſtance to the efforts or preſ- 
ſures of ſtrait arches, or others; which being once calculat- 
ed, namely, the weights of the efforts of the bodies which 
the haunſes of the plate-bands, or the vouſloirs of arches, are 
to ſuſtain, we may examine the ſtrength of ſtones we are to 
uſe, by taking a piece of a cubical inch in dimenſion, and 
loading. it with weights till it yields to the preſſure of its 
ſuperincumbent burthen, from whence ſome certain rules 
may be eſtabliſhed. Thus, if ſuch a cube of ſtone ſupports a 
weight which is a thouſand or a million of times heavier and 
bigger than itſelf, we will allow it but of that reſiſtance 
or force, when we come to apply it to the building of our 
works, whether piers or archivolts of Bridges, or vouſſoirs 
of vaults, which are the parts that give or exert the greateſt 
puſh, as well as ſtones of ſtrait arches, whether they are to 
ſupport towers or ſteeples, &c. Thus I allow 3 of the 
ſtrength of theſe bodies to make amends for the imperfections 
of the work ; for there is no man whatever, who can join 
them together in any building with that exact arrangement 
in which they were placed by nature in the ſtrata or quar- 
ries from whence they were raiſed, Clumſy joints, ſtuffed 
up with mortar and ſhells, which do not bear throughout 
equally, and conſequently yield to the preſſure of the ſuper- 


incumbent weight, is the reaſon why buildings ſplit and ſettle 


from the difference of the binding, which is not equally 
firm in all its parts, from whence ariſe very diſagreeable defor- 
mities, as well as very prejudicial accidents to the work itſelf. 


The joints between B and C of the ſtrait arch are indented, 
which are ſometimes ordered after a different manner; for 
ſome like a plain uniform joint beſt, ſuch as you ſee between 
B and A; but this depends upon the {ki!l, or at leaſt the 
fancy, of the architect ;' for, as ſome ſay, the more complex 
joints are, the more confuſed, and the more ſubject to de- 
fefts ; but, the more ſimple and plain they are, the truer and 


ſtronger is the work. 


BninGE of Boats, Boats made of copper, and joined, fide by 


ſide, till they reach a-croſs a river, which, being covercd 
with planks, are marched over by the ſoldiery. 


BRIDGE of Ruſhes, a Bridge made of great bundles of ruſhes 


bound faſt together, over which planks being laid, andfaſtened, 
are laid over marſhy places, to be paſſed over by foot or horſe. 


Drate BRIDGE, one that is faſtened with ſtrong hinges at 


one end only, ſo that the other may be drawn up, and then 
P p | the 
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Br1DGe, in gunnery, the two pieces of timber which go be- 


the Bridge ſtands upright, to obſtruct the paſſage of either 
ditch or moat. 


tween the two tranſums of a gun-carriage, on which the bed 
reſts, 

Floating Bx1DGE, a Bridge made in form of a work in forti- 
fication, called a redoubt, c- aſiſting of two boats covered 
with planks, which are ſolidiy framed, ſo as to bear either 
horſe or cannon. 

BRIDOE of Communication, is a Bridge made over a river, by 
which two armies or forts, which are ſeparated by that river, 
have a free communication one with the other. 

Flying, or floating BRIDOE, is generally made of two ſmall 
Bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch manner, that the 
uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help of certain cords 
running through pullies placed along the ſides of the under 
Bridge, which puſh it forwards till the end of it joins the place 
it is intended to be fixed on. 

BRIEF, in common law, ſignifies a writ whereby a man is 
ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action. It is called 
Brief, becauſe it is couched in a few plain words, without 
preamble. 

PrIEF, is alſo uſed for a letter patent, granting a ſubject licenſe 
to make a collection for any loſs, either public or private. 

BRIGA/DE, in military affairs, a corps or diviſion of a body of 
ſoldiers, either horſe or foot, commanded by a brigadier. 

BRIGADIE/R General, an officer commanding a brigade of 
either horſe or foot in an army. 

BRIM/STONE. See the article SULPHUR. 

BRV35TOL-WATER. Theſe waters are the fourth in degree 
amongſt the waters which are eſteemed warm. Thoſe of 
Bath are the firſt, Buxton the ſecond, and Matlock the 
third. 

As to the virtues of the Briſtol-water in particular caſes, the 
phyſicians upon the ſpot are the beſt able to adapt them pro- 
erly. 
The learned Profeſſor Pitcairn has laid it down as a certain 
maxim, that due ſecretions from the blood, and their proper 
diſtributions, are as neceſſary to the preſervation of life, as 
the circulation itſelf; and that the greateſt part of diſeaſes take 
their origin from the glandular ſecretions being too much in- 
creaſed of diminiſhed, Whether this doctrine will hold in 
acute or epidemic diſeaſes, I ſhall not enquire ; bet it ſeems 
to be evident, that chronical diſeaſes are owing to one or 
other of theſe cauſes. 
The blood is ſometimes too thin, and then too great a quan- 
tity of its ſerous part is ſeparated cither by the glands of the 
ſkin, guts or kidneys, as in colliquative ſweats, fluxes of the 
belly, and diabetes: The blood grown too viſcous occaſions 
obſtructions not only in its own canals, but in the glands; 
and then the ſecretions are leſs than they ſhould be in a ſtate 
of health, and hence various maladies. Again, there is in 
ſome caſes too great fulneſs, in others deficiency of blood ; 
both theſe interrupt due ſccretions, 
Bath- waters then are beneficial, where the ſecretion is dimi- 
niſhed; Briſtol, when too much increaſed. Bath attenuates 
powerfully ; Briſtol incraſſates. Bath is ſpirituous, and helps 
defect; Briſtol is more cooling, and ſuppreſſes plenitude, 
with Rs conſequences, inflammation and hæmorrhage. 
If we may judge of the contents of Briſtol-waters from their 
effects, which are exceedingly deterſive and healing, they 
partake chiefly of chalk, lapis calcarius and calaminaris ; the 
virtues of which, we know, are to dry, to cleanſe, fill ul- 
cers with fleſh, and cicatrize them. 
But, whatever the ſubſtances are that impregnate them, it is 
very plain they are very ſubtile, and that there is but little 
of a terreſtrial part in them, from their ſpecific lightneſs a- 
bove all other waters; and alſo from experiment; for, after 
evaporation, I found only three drams and two grains of the 
mineral-like ſubſtance in five gallons ; and, after diſtillation, 
no more than one dram and a halt of a white powder, like 
levigated pearl: So that the higheſt proportion the vital part 
bears to the elemental is as 7 to 6.814 in each quart. 
But when we conſider how agreeable to the ſight, ſmell, and 
, talte, how clear, pure and ſoft they are; their gentle degree 
of heat, ſo adapted to ſundry diſeaſes; we cannot but con- 
clude, that theſe waters have imbibed ſome ſalutary particles 
in their paſſage through the earth; and from the many cures 
yearly wrought by them, that they have an undoubted title 
to a place in the firſt claſs of medicinal waters. 
Nor is it neceſſary that medicinal waters ſhould contain ſo 
large a quantity of the particles they have imbibed, as may 
be evident to our ſenſes ; for we know, by experiment, that 
regulus of antimony, frequently macerated in wine, loſes no- 
thing of its weight or {ubltance, though the wine prove 
ſtrongly emetic. In vain, theretore, do many phyſicians 
erect laboratories to diſcover what that adventitious matter is, 
which theſe waters carry with them. 
The diſeaſes in which Briftol-waters are more properly 
preterihed, are internal hemorrhages and inflammations, 
biood-ipitting, dyſentery, and immoderate fluxes of the men- 
des, purulent ulcers of the viſcera ; Hence in conſumptions, 
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dropſy, ſcurvy with heat, called by Dr. Wills ſcerby 

ſulphureo- ſalinus, ſtone, gravel, ftrangurv, the habitua) . 

that kind of rheumatifm which Dr. Sydenham terms fc 4 

tic, diabetes, flow fevers, atrophy, pox, cancer, — a 

n | 

both ſexes, and king's-evil ; in theſe diſorders bo. 2 
are not only improper, but hurtful ; they rout * 
languid, and quicken the too lazy circulation; they ys 
the heat, and reſtrain the too rapid motion of the r 
T hoſe impregnate the phlegmatic ; theſe attempetate boa. 
leric conſtitution. Bath-waters ſeem to be adapted % \ 
maladies of the ſtomach, guts, and nerves ; Briſtol to hes, 
the lungs, kidneys, and bladder. Again, B = 
at variance with a milk-courſe ; and the Bri 
be judiciouſly directed, but where that may 
reaſon and ſucceſs. 

Perhaps ſome: may be ſurprized to find Briftol-water, 

ſcribed in dropſies, in which authors order alſo thoſe gf "og 

but which of the two, with beſt judgment, is worth what 
to enquire: That diuretic and drying medicines ate of ar 
ſervice in this diſeaſe, no one can doubt ; that Briftol.w. 
ters have theſe two qualities in a greater degree than he 
other, is alſo as evident: For which reaſon 1 ſhatl ** 

0 . 8 int 

the Briſtol to Bath, in this inſtance, unleſs where it j, 

pens, as it too often does, that a jaundice attends it; and *S 

Bath claims the precedence, from its great efficacy in oper. 

ing obſtructions of the viſcera, where there is no formic. 

inflammation. 6 

But there is another queſtion of more importance, whe. 

Briſtol- water be ſpecific in the diabetes? We know but ge 

ſpecihc, and but one diſeaſe cured by it, unleſs I can prove 

this to be ſuch in the. diabetes. The diabetes, then, i; de. 
fined to be the too quick and large excretion of crude, uns. 

tered, and ſweet taſting water, exceeding the proportion a 

the fluids taken into the body, accompanied with intoler;'!- 

thirſt: And a ſpecific medicine is that which Cures a dic 
eaſe, without promoting any ſenſible evacuation, | 

Suppoſe then a perſon, labouring under a diabetes, void: ; 

given quantity of ſuch urine (for example, 4 or 5 quart i, 

24 hours) let him drink as many of this water, and he fa 

excrete leſs daily.; from whence it is manifeſt, that it proves 

no evacuant. Another argument td prove it ſpeciſic is, that, 
in this inſtance, we need not obſerve the rule of drinkie 
mineral waters in ſmall quantities; for it is ſpecific, and may 
be taken in as large doſes as the ſtomach will bear; and thi 
is no bad news to a perſon dying with thirſt. In all other 
diſorders, where it acts by its contemperating, alterative, and 
healing qualities, the rule holds good. A third is, that we, 
ſee by daily experiments, its effect in diabetes more quick 
and ſudden than in any other diſtemper, the patient being 
certain of a cure in a very ſhort time. 

The proper ſeaſons of drinking Bath and Briſtol- waters ar: 

generally known. Bath-waters may be drank with bene: 

the whole year; I think beſt in the cold, or at leaf n 

the cooler months of April, May, September, and October. 

The Briſtol are to be taken medicinally, only during the hot- 

ter months, as from April to September. [/jnter's Cyciu 

metaſyncrit, 

BROCA DE, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff, or cloth of gold, 
filver, or filk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, ot 
other figures. | 

PROY/KER, a kind of factor employed by merchants, &c. 

Exchange BRoE ERS, are thoſe who make it their buſincis to 
be acquainted with the courſe of exchange, to give mer- 
chants information how it goes, and to notify to ſuch per. 
ſons as have money either to receive or pay abroad, Wi 
are the proper perſons to negociate with, and to negoci!? 
bargains between merchants, tradeſmen, &c. 

Stock BROKERS, are ſuch as buy and fell ſhares of joint ſtocks 
of a joint company or corporation for other perſons; as U 
Bank, South-ſea, Eaſt-India company, &c. | 

Pawn BROKERS, are ſuch as lend money to neceſſitous pecp-s 
upon pawns. 5 

BRO/NCHIA, or BO NCH, in anatomy, are the tame 
ons of the aſperia arteria. 

BRONCHOCE/LE (from 2:45, the wind- pipe, ard * 
a tumor) a tumor ſituate upon the inveſting membrane © 
the wind- pipe, or betwixt that and the fhulcles of the U 
part, where it ſometimes takes ſo large a compals, 35 10 c. 
tend itſelf from one jugular to the other, lying high au pt 
minent like a hemiſphere, or half globe, or at leaſt 0! 3 
ſpheroidical figure. FE 

ERONCHO/TOMY “, in ſurgery, an inciſion of the zee. 
ra arteria. i 

* The word is formed from the Greek Bey, the rect, 15 
re, tO cut. ; 
The manner of performing this operation, is by making 3 
longitudinal inciſion through the ſkin three quarens. T2 
inch long, between the third and fourth ring ot the uren 
if you have the choice of the place; and, when you Shag 
make it ſo high, the rule will be to wound a yt os 
the tumor. It is always adviſed to pinch up tg. OT 


ath-water, = 
ſtol Can never 
be joined With 


4 
nne 


' ſcteuc l 
this proceſs, which, however, may be left to the C ; 
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on. When the ſkin is cut through, you may 
of the ſurge = Bog * N. Aron 
ſmall tranſverſe inciſion into the wind- pipe, and im 
introduce a crooked cannula, near half an inch 
long, of ſilver or lead, with a couple of ** * . = 
fit, through which 4 ribbond may be paſſed round the 
wes * it fixed in the wound. 
9 inciſion through the ſkin and 
Some have preſcribed making an inciſion through the ſkin an 
hea at once, with a lancet or knife, as the more caſy 
he” editious method, and I once ſaw it performed in 
= i 26 but it proved very inconvenient ; for the wind- 
that * reſpiration moving up and down, ſlipped from the ori- 
* the ſkin, and made it very difficult to introduce the 
1 la, and afterwards to maintain in its ſituation: Where- 
1 think it abſolutely neceſſary to make the external in- 
— longitudinal, and even pretty large, as I have direct- 
gen OE laid down of raiſing the ſternohyoidei and ſter- 
nothyroidel muſcles, before cutting the wind-pipe, is not to 
be regarded; and as to the diviſion of the recurrent nerves 
and great blood-veſlels, ſo much apprehended in this opera- 
tion, is not in the leaſt to be feared, ſince they are quite 
out of the reach of the inſtrument, as any one ſkilled in 
the anatomy of theſe parts muſt know, 
The method of dreſſing will be eaſily underſtood, ſince after 
the patient can breathe by the natural paſſage, if you with- 
draw the hollow tent, the wound will become a ſimple one; 
and, notwithſtanding its penetration through a cartilage into a 
large cavity, requirea ſuperficial application only. Sharp's Surg. 
BROC/MING, or BREAMING a hip, is burning off the filth 
the has contraſted on her ſides with furze, ſtraw, recds, &c. 
BRO/THER, a term of relation between two male children 
ſpringing from the ſame father or mother, or both, 
BRYO/NIA ALBA, in botany, white Bryony, 
The white Bryony root is one of the largeſt roots we are 
acquainted with. It is of an oblong ſhape, and is frequent- 
je the thickneſs of a man's arm, ſometimes of twice or 
three times that bigneſs. Theſe large roots are often two 
feet or more in length, but uſually they are ſhorter. The 
root is of a rounded ſhape, and goes down, often the greateſt 
part of its length, without greatly diminiſhing in thickneſs, 
ſo as to ſeem a long ſegment of a cylinder; ſometimes it 
tapers more conſiderably. It is uſually divided into two or 
more parts at the bottom, and furniſhed with a number of 
fibres: Its ſurface is tolerably ſmooth but marked a little 
with ſfurrows, principally of the annular kind: Its texture is 
ſamewhat lax and ſpungy : It is however conſiderably heavy, 
but ſo ſoft that the thickeſt pieces are eaſily cut through with 
one ſtroke of a knife: It is very juicy, and is externally of 
a browniſh or yellowiſh white colour, and of a pure wilte 
within: It is of a diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid and nau- 
ſcous taſte ; when dried, it powders eaſily ; the powder is fa- 
rinaccous, and has very little virtue of the freſh root : When 
cut tranſverſly, it is ſeen to be beautifully radiated, and form- 
ed of concentric circles, but theſe are more diſtinctly viſible 
in the dry root than in the freſh, 
The plant which affords this root is one of the monæcia 
ſergengia of Linnaeus, and one of the herbe bacciferæ of 
Mr. Kay. It is common under our hedges, climbing among 
the bulhes to a great height; and is deſcribed by the bota- 
nical writers, under the name of Bryenia Alba, witis alba, 
wa jerpertina, tamoram, and ceraſizla. Its ſtalks, though often 
10 or 12 feet long, are very ſlender, and incapable of ſup- 
porting themſelves ; they twiſt about every thing that is in 
their way, and have certain little tendrils, by means of which 
they alſo lay hold of the buſhes. "The leaves are very large, 
and ſomewhat reſemble! thoſe of the vine, but they are very 
tough to the touch, and of a paler colour. "The flowers are 
fall and greeniſh ; the fruit is a little red berry, of the big- 
dels of a ſmall pea, ſoit and full of very nauſeous juice; 
containing alſo within that ſome roundiſh ſeeds. 
The expreſſed juice of the root is of a bitter, acrid, and nau- 
dus tate, and gives ſome tokens of its containing an acid. 
an attenuant and reſolvent; it powerfully diſſolves viſ— 
00 humouts, and carries them off by ttool, and ſometimes 
womit; but it is a rough medicine, and muſt be given 
with great caution; when dried, it becomes much more gentle 
operation, purging only downward. It is given with 
els in erophes, aſthma's, hyſteric complaints, and even 
" paiies and cpilepſies; it is much more powerful in all 
de mtent ons, when freſh ; but it ſhould be corrected with an 
open of cream of tartar, vinegar, or ſome of the aromatics. 
5 »BLES, Bu/le, in philoſophy, are ſmall drops or veſicles of 
ay aid filled with air, and either formed on its ſurface by 
n wition of more of the fluid, 2s in raining, &c. or in 
3 \uoſtance by an inteſtine motion of its component particles. 
ks, in phyfic, ſmall bladders on the ſurface of the ſkin, 


Ten * . . . . 
="*r2ted, according to Galen, by a flatus included within a 
d "mid ſubſtance, 
bers 2 . . 7 
"age alſo fignify puſtles ariſing in the eye, or proceeding 
Kao. daltions in any part. | 
* n phyſic, a tumor, with an inflammation. When a 
w. 


echt no parts but the groin and arm-pit*, it may be 
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divided into the mild and malignant : A mild Bubo is ſo cal- 
led, when it riſes, as it were, {pontaneouſly, when the pa- 
tient is in a ſtate of health, and wholly free from any conta- 
gious diſeaſe, in the ſame manner as a furunculus docs, eſpe- 
cially on infants ; though, for the moſt part, without dan- 
ger: Or, ſecondly, a Bubo is ſaid to be mild, when it makes 
its appearance at the end of ſome mild kind of fever, the 
violence of the diſeaſe being, by the ſtrength of nature, di- 
verted that way. A malignant Bubo is ene that owes its 
riſe to ſome peſtilential contagion, or the lues venerca, and 
is therefore called a peſtilential or venereal Bubo. 
As to the cauſes of a mild Bubo, it takes its riſe from the ſlag- 
nation of ſome glutinous and inſpiſſated blood, and conſequent - 
ly no way difters from other inflammations, except in its 
place. It may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as it is nothing but a tu- 
mor, without any peſtilential or venereal contagion. 
A Bubo in the arm-pit is more readily brought to a ſuppn- 
ration than one in the groin ; but neither of them is ſo dit— 
ficult of ſuppuration as the parotides. 
For Buboes which happen without any other diſtemper, eſpe- 
cially in infants, the beſt way is frequently to adminiſter 
ſome purging medicine, in order ts draw the conagulated 
blood by revulſion from the affected part, and at the ſame 
time reſolve it. Then other medicines, which attenuate the 
blood, are to be preſcribed. If the Pubo be attended with 
a ſlight fever, ſome antifebrile medicines ſhould be given. 
Where the inflammation is but moderate, it will be proper 
to apply digeſtive plaiſters ; for theſe ſort of tumors are often 
reſolved by external applications, 
If the inflammation be violent, and the pain intenſe, or if out- 
ward digeſtives have no effect, we are immediately to have re- 
courſe to ſuppuration. If the pain be very great and into- 
lerable, digeſtive cataplaſms applied warm to the part afic&- 
ed, and often changed, are uſually of very great efficacy. 
When we have reduced the ſtagnating matter to maturation, 
we are to make uſe of ſome cauſlic, or of the kuite ; only 
we are to take care we do not injure the axillary veſlels under 
the arm-pit, or the crural veſſels under the groin, and by 
that means occaſion a dangerous hxmorrhage. The abſce(s, 
when opened, is to be treated according to the general me— 
thod of treating abſceſſes. 
Peſtilential tumors are generally divided into Buboes and car- 
buneles or anthraces. Under the name of Bubo they com- 
prehend all inflammatory tumors {rom a peſtilential cauſe, 
which ariſe not only under the cars, in the arm-pits, and 
groin, but alſo in the neck, breaſt, arms, feet, or any other 
fleſhy part of the body, 
A peſtilential Pubo may be known from other tumors, by its 
appearing commonly juſt at the time of a peſtilence, and its 
being accompanied with other peſtilential ſigns. 
It is an old obſervation, and confirmed in the laſt peſtilences. 
that moſt of thoſe on whom tumors appeared, if they were 
not attended with very ſevere ſymptoms, or an accefiion of 
other diſorders, had the good fortune to recover. TI he prin- 
Cipal buſineſs therefore of the phyſician or ſurgeon, in the 
calc, is to aſſiſt nature, by promoting the expulſion of the 
tumors forming in the body, and rccucing them az ſoon as 
poſſible to a ſuppuration. 
For the more ready accompliſhment of th's end, it is much 
the ſafeſt way for the patient, as ſoon as he perceives the 
eruption of a tumor, to confine bimſelt to his houſe, and 
avoid the peſtiferous air, and even betake. himſelf to his bed ; 
for, by this method, the Buboes, by the right adminiſtration 
both of internal and external remedies, may be the more 
eaſily expelled. 
As to external management, it will be extremely proper to 
rub the ſwelling part with ſome vehemence, both with the 
hands and with linnen-cloths ; and after that to apply ſome 
cmollient and maturating remedies, to promote a ſpeedy 
eruption. | 
To external medicines it will be proper to add the uſe of in- 
ternal remedies, by whoſe aſſiſtance the latent venom may 
be expelled by gentle ſweat, till eicher the tumors are di- 
geſted and reſolved, which ſometimes, we are told, happens 
without ſuppuration, or, what more generally happens, they 
are brought to maturation 3 then the tumor either breaks of 
itſelf, or is opened with the inciſion-Enife; and the peſtife- 
rous matter, being thereby hindergai from returning into the 
blood, is evacuated, and the wound thoroughly cleanſed. 
The abſceſs being opened, we mult immediately ſet about 
cleanſing it, which being compleated, the wound muſt te 
healed by means of ſome vulncrary balfam. 
Venereal Buboes are painful, hard, renitent tumors of the 
conglobate or lymphatic glands, which are fituatcd in the 
groin, and which tend ſlawiy to ſuppuration, ariſing medi- 
ately or immediately from impure venereal commerce, Eu- 
boes are different in figure, as orbicular, oblong, or round; 
ſometimes of the ſize of a pigeon's or hen's gg, {fometiney 


. as large as a man's fiſt. 


Venereal Eubocs admit of a threef9}d diſtinciion, 1. They 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the. manner in which they make 
their attack ; for ſome procced immediately and ſolely from 
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impure embraces, and conſtitute an eſſential diſeaſe ; others 
accompany a gonorrhœa which is ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, or 
has but a ſmall diſcharge ; or elſe attend chancrous ulcers 
of the penis, and form a ſymptomatical diſeaſe ; laſtly, 
others ariſe ſpontaneouſly without any immediate previous 
embraces, and conſtitutes a pathognomonic ſign of a latent 
x. 

NY Cauſes of venereal Buboes. 

The inguinal glands cannot be tumified after impure em- 
braces, and indurated into a Bubo, unleſs the lymph, which 
is conveyed to them from the neighbouring parts, as to a 
common reſervoir, and ought to flow thro' their veflcles, in or- 
der to be carried off again, ſtagnate there, and be accumulated 
in them. But the lymph cannot ſtagnate and be accumu- 
lated in the inguinal glands, unleſs it be thicker and more 
viſcid than uſual. It therefore follows, that the lymph which 
circulates thro” theſe glands, is rendered too thick and viſcid 
by impure embraces, and, by being accumulated in thoſe 
glands, produces venereal Buboes. 

But nothing new happens to the body from impure embraces, 
except the ſimple admiſſion of the venereal infection. That 
infection therefore being admitted into the body, and blended 
with the lymph of the inguinal glands, renders it too viſcid ; 
for the producing of which effect it is very well adapted, 
ſince it is of a ſalſo-acid nature, and is, for that reaſon, ef- 
fectual in coagulating ſulphureous humours, of which kind 
the lymph is. 

Let the Bubo ariſe from whatever cauſe, either from impure 
embraces, a ſuppreſſed gonorrhcea, chancrous ulcers, or, 
laſtly, from a latent pox, if it happens that the lymph in 
each groin be equally infected with the venereal poiſon, a 
Bubo will certainly ariſe in each groin ; but, if there ſhould 
be any diſparity in either part, it will only happen on one 
ſide. 

This diſparity may ariſe from three cauſes. 1. From the diſ 
order of the part from whence the poiſon is conveyed. S0 
it appears, that the glands of the right or left fide receive 
more infection, as the proſtates, ſeminary veſſels, Cowper's 
glands, or the teſtes in the man; but the proſtates, Cowper's 
glands, or the botryform glands of the vagina, in the woman, 
ſhall be more turgid with virulent humours on either ſide, 
becauſe the lymph that returns from thence, and is convey- 
ed into the glands of the ſame fide, will be more virulent. 
2. From the diſorder of the particular part, to which the 
poiſon is communicated. Thus it appears that the ingui- 
nal glands on either ſide are more affected, as they are by 
their natural conformation more full of windings, more in- 
tricate, more cellular; in a word, as they are leſs pervious, 
and therefore the more eaſily obſtructed with inſpiſſated lymph. 
3. From external cauſes, or from accidents. Thus it ap- 
pears, all other circumſtances being alike, and the glands of 
either fide equally infected with the poiſon, that a Bubo may 
be raiſed on either ſide by preſſure or contuſion of either 
groin, by which the congeſtion of the infected lymph will be 
promoted ; and this will ſometimes happen by only lying on 
one fide, by which means the regreſs of the Iymph is ren- 
dered ſlower, the declivity of its paſſage being diminiſhed, 
The cure of the venereal Bubo may be undertaken in three 
caſes. 1ſt. If it has come on without any manifeſt cauſe. 
2d. If it is accompanied with a virulent gonorrhcea, or chan- 
crous ulcer of the penis. 3. If it is unattended with any other 
diſorder, and ariſes immediately after impure embraces, 

In the firſt caſe, when the Bubo is an evidence of a latent 
pox, it is proper without delay to have recourſe to mercurial 
unction, by which both the Bubo and the pox, by which it 
is occaſioned, may be perfectly cured. But, if the patient 
cannot, or will not, make uſe of this ſalutary advice, you may 
try other ſpecifical remedies. 

In the ſecond cauſe, the ſame remedies in like manner are 
to be applied after the ſame methods, but joincd with others 
which may be proper for the gonorrhea or ulcers, in ſuch a 
manner, that, by the joint force of the remedies, both difor- 
ders may be perfectly cured at the ſame time. 

Laftly, in the third caſe (which, as it is the moſt ſimple, may 
be a rule for the reſt) the utmoit endeavours ſhould be uſed 
to deitroy or diſcharge the infeaion which is juſt admitted; 
and if any relics remain in the body, which may renew or 
bring on the pox, they thould be diligently corrected. 
Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed two methods, by which all theſe ef- 
fects are equally produced; one by which venereal Buboes are 
cured without ſuppuration, or any application of ripening 
medicines, that is, only by the uſe of mercurials and cathar- 
tics, till the tumor being diſperſed diſappears by degrees. 
The other conſiſts in curing Buboes by ſuppuration, which is 
promoted by the application of ripening topics to the part; 
and is ſo united with the internal uſe of mercurials, that the 
morbid infection is by both deſtroyed. 

The firſt method requircs no operation to be performed, is 
ſhorter, free from pain, and equally ſafe : But it has this in- 
convenience, that the patient muſt keep his chamber, if he 
would avoid the danger he may incur from the coldneſs of 
the air, The latter method takes up more time, and, as it 


requires the performance oſ an operation, is painful; but 1 
it generally permits the patient to follow his uſual buſinef, 
is not yet quite neglected: but ſometimes things come to th - 
height, when the ſuppuration is once begun, that the phyſi: « 
is obliged to follow this laſt, I ſhall deſcribe both theſe » 
thods. 44h 
Therefore according to the former method, in the be 
you ſhould bleed, that the glands may be unloaded, and the- 
inflammation prevented. e blood ſhould be drawn free), 
if the Bubo is of the phlegmon kind; but very ſparingly i 
it is cedematous or ſcirrhous. After this the patient ſhould b. 
purged, both that the way may be prepared for the uf. of 
other remedies, and that part of the infectious matter may be 
carried off. Mild and cooling purges ſhould be preſcr;\.. 
if the Bubo is attended with inflammation. But Oronee. 
purges ſhould be ordered, if the Bubo ſhould be eedematiu, 
or ſcirrhous. Mercurial preparations, which have no purg;,, 
quality in them, are now to be preſcribed, becauſe they * 
tinue longer in the blood, and have greater efficacy in throw. 
ing out the venereal taint. You are to perſiſt in the uſe 0 
theſe, till the gums begin to ſwell, the mouth grows hot, * 
a ptyaliſm ſeems to be coming on. But then, as ſoon Pp 
ptyaliſm is apprehended, you muſt immediately have recoy:/ 
to purging, that part of the morbid venereal taint may be 
carried downwards, which otherwiſe would be diſcharoe. 
the ſalival glands. That this may ſucceed the better, yy, 
muſt entirely abſtain for ſome time from the uſe of mercy;;. 
als; and if it ſhall ſeem proper, the purging ſhould be frequers. 
ly repeated. The tendency towards a falivation being quite 
removed, you muſt return to the uſe of mercurials, and the 
ptyaliſm is to be again provoked, which, as ſoon as it appears 
is to be again reſtrained as before; repeating this courſe 1. 
ternately till the Bubo, being diſperſed, by degrees dilappenrs, 
Emollient and reſolving topics conduce much to this end: 
or, which are ſtill more powerful, gentle unctions of the Bu. 
boes and groins with mercurial ointment. 
During this whole courſe of cure, the patient is to keep his 
chamber ; a thin, diluting, moiſt diet ſhould be preſcribed, fo. 
bidding, or very ſparingly admitting of the uſe of fleſh, thouzh 
it be ever ſo young or light. Laſtly, care ſhould be taken 
that the patient abſtain from venery, exerciſe, paſſions, and 
eſpecially from wine, and drink plentifully of ptiſan. 
If the latter method ſhould be uſed, it is to be proſecuted in 
the following manner : 
Univerſals ſhould be premiſed, that is, bleeding and purgin: 
with the ſame cautions as already laid down, Then, during 
the whole courſe of cure, mercurial preparations ſhould be 
ordered in a ſmaller doſe, and at longer intervals than in 
the former method, but in a ſufficient doſe to deſtroy the v-- 
nercal poiſon. If a ptyaliſm ſhould be threatened, it ſhor'! 
be taken down by purging. Topical applications are at th: 
ſame time to be made uſe of, by which the matter of the tu- 
mor may be ſoftened and brought to ſuppuration. In roon 
of cataplaſms you may order ripening plaiſters, which ah::: 
to the part, and are therefore more conveniently carried aH. 
When the greateſt part of the Bubo is ſuppurated, it may de 
laid open with an inciſion- knife, or by the potential cauter), 
The pus being diſcharged, the cavity of the Bubo is to ve it- 
ſtantly filled up with dry lint ; which being removed tie 0:3: 
day, the wound is to be dreſſed with common digelitvcs. 
During this whole courſe of cure, the patient has fewe: te. 
ſtraints Jaid upon him, as to his manner of living, than in 
the former method, unleſs a fever ſhould come on ©: 
time of ſuppuration ; in this caſe it will be neceſſaty to tor” 
him the uſe of meat for ſome few days. Nevertheleis u 
be proper to abſtain from wine, venery, exerciſe, ſa!tor 12" 
ſealoned meats, and he ſhould be cautious of expoſing h U 
to the inclemency of the air, eſpecially as long as he tt 
mercurial preparations. A/iruc. | 
BUBONOCE/LE (from g, the groin, and a a tumor) abt. 
mor the groin, It is formed by the deſcent of the inteſtines 
omentum, or both, through the rings of the adominal mui... 
into the tunica vaginalis of the ſpermatic cord, and 8 8 
times even into the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle. [ he _ 
ſurrounding the ſpermatic vellels down to its inſcttion be 
the epididymis is called the tunica vaginalis of the (Era ö 
cord, the bag containing the teſticle is named the tunics 3» 
ginalis of the teſticle. . 
Some of the moderns. knowing that the tunica vaginalis ala 
abſolutely on the outſide of the periton;zzum, have thought 
improbable that the viſcera ſhould inſinuate themſelves wich. 
its cavity, and have imagined that the hernary ſack 8 
the outſide of the tunica vaginalis between it and 1 
brana adipoſa : But they are miſtaken, if not always, 1 5 
for the moſt part, becauſe the portion of the een 
which uſually yields to the impulſion of the deſcenoing . 
is that which correſponds with the inmoſt opening WE rae 
dominal muſcles, juſt where the membrana cellalaris fe 
nzi begins to form the tunica vaginalis ot 5 
lying upon the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle. ae 
uſual ſcat of the hernia ſcrotalis, as is evident not cn, 
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nalis, and the hernia aquoſa, when they happen to be compli- | 


the ſame fide of the ſcrotum : Nevertheleſs it ſome- 
mes happens that the inteſtine or omentum are found within 
— tunica vaginalis of the teſticle, not contained in a ſack, 
ay mediately in contact with the body of the teſticle. 
ou laxation of th hrough 
ry hernia ariſes from a relaxation of the parts throug 
— the inteſtine and omentum paſs, and is therefore gene- 
ur occaſioned by violent efforts of the viſcera againſt the 
re minal muſcles, but ſometimes the relaxation is ſo great 
hat the deſcent happens at a certain period of time without 
any other evident cauſe to produce it: Some aſſign the thin- 
neſs of that particular portion of the peritonzum which co- 
vers the ſeveral openings of the abdomen as another cauſe of 
hernia's ; but, if the peritonæum was ten times thicker than 
it is, it would not alone reſiſt the protruſion of the viſcera, 
were the openings of the abdomen relaxed. 
When the diſorder happens to children of about two years of 
Age, the proper bandages to ſupport the hernia within the 
abdomen are more neceſſary z not but that nature overcomes 
the illneſs in every part of youth, though the older the pati- 
ent is, the more neceſſary it will be to call in the aſſiſtance of 
art; but ſtill it muſt be remembered, that even in the moſt 
tender infancy, a truſs is uſeful, if it can be applied without 
galling the child. ky fat people are likewiſe ſubject to this 
malady, not only as a large omentum conduces to ſupple the 
rings, but as its very weight may poſſibly tend to dilate them. 
And ſometimes this diſpoſition to relax is ſo great, that the 
rings of the muſcles become wide enough to admit much the 
greater portion of the inteſtines and omentum to fall through 
them into the ſcrotum, and even without much inconvenience 
to the patient. . a 
In the beginning of a Bubonocele, and in the generality of old 
ones, the inteſtine returns of itſelf into the abdomen upon ly- 
ing down, or at leaſt is eaſily returned by the hand; in this 
fate of the diſorder a proper bandage is looked upon rather as 
a palliative than a radical cute; though in youth, by a con- 
ſtant uſe, it often is attended with ſucceſs, and even ſome- 
times in advanced years: For by long compreſſion the two 
fides of the tunica vaginalis of the cord will poſſibly adhere, 
or at leaſt contract ſo much as not to admit of the future de- 
ſcent of the viſcera; or, if the inteſtine alone is reduced and 
the omentum remains, the omentum itſelf will ſometimes adhere 
and become an obſtruction to the falling down of the viſcera. 
Some of the methods practiſed formerly, though diſapproved 
by the preſent age, are not all of them fo abſurd as they are 
imagined; the principal were caſtration, the cauſtic, the 
punum aureum, and the royal ſtitch: The firſt of theſe 
methods is ſo cruel an operation that it never found counte- 
nance from the learned, but was performed by itinerants only ; 
but however deſperate the remedy be, Dionis, its moſt violent 
adverſary, grants it was effectual; and it is certain, if any 
thing can prevent the relapſe of the deſcent of the viſcera in- 
to the ſcrotum or groin, it muſt be the ſtopping up the chan- 
nel thto which they paſs ; and this is done by the ligature of 
the ſpermatic cord with its tunica vaginalis, as is practiſed 
in caſtration ; for when the ligature drops off, it leaves a firm 
cicatrix. 
When the cure is attempted by a cauſtic, the patient uſes low 
diet, and is kept in bed during the whole courſe of the treat- 
ment ; both which precautions ate alſo neceflary in the other 
methods: When the hernia is reduced, a cauſtic of the ſize of 
a half-crown is laid upon that part of the ſkin which covers 
the rings, and ought to be of ſuch a ſtrength, and to lie ſo 
long as to deftroy the ſkin, the membrana adipoſa, and the 
proceſſus peritonæi, without injuriag the ſpermatic veſſels : 
The ſlough is then either to be cut out or left to digeſt off, 
ater which it is preſumed. that the adheſions formed to the cir- 
cumfcrence of the rings, and tothe ſpermatic veſſels, will prove 
an obſtruction to the deſcent of the viſcera; but from a great 
deal of experience this has been found a very precarious mea-. 
ſure; for, unleſs the proceſſus be deſtroyed as well as the fat, it 
will fonify nothing, and it is found very difficult to aſcertain 
the ſtrength of the cauſtic that it ſhall reach juſt ſo far without 
inNurnz the veſſels : So that now it ſeems to have fallen into 
deneral diſcredit. 
[he punctum aureum was performed in the following 
Tanner: The patient being laid on his back, and the con- 
tents of the hernia returned into the abdomen, as is always 
cone defore any of theſe operations are undertaken, the ſur- 
01 makes a tranſverſe inciſion through the {kin and fat down 
to ge p:oceſſus peritonæi; then with a crooked needle he 
Tres 2 golden wire under the cord cloſe to the rings, and 
With a pair of pincers twiſts the two ends of the wire ſo as to 
Fevent any communication of the channel below the wire with 
lle chennel above the wire: But it required great{kill to execute 
proceſo of the operation exactly; for if the ſtrifture was 
— too tight, the circulation of the blood in the ſpermatic 
8 obſtructed, and conſequently the procreative facul- 
Books ha. and if it was not made tight enough, the pur- 
CES the operation was not anſwered. Upon theſe ac- 
ke N * came at length into diſuſe, 
oral future was performed by laying bare the proceſſus 
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and then with a Rraight needle and waxed thread ſewing it 
up by the glover's ſtitch in ſuch a manner as to leave the ſper- 
matic veſſels free, at the ſame time that the channel of the 


proceſſus is ſhut up, by which means the return of the omen- 
tum or inteſtine was prevented. Sharpe, 


BUCCAYLES Glandulæ, in anatomy, ſmall glands diſperſed over 


the inner fide of the cheeks and lips, whoſe excretory ducts, 


piercing it like a fieve, diſcharge a liquor for moiſtening and 
diſſolving the aliments. 


BU/CCANEERS, or adventurers, as the French call them, a 


ſort of rovers at ſea, who cruize about in privateers to take 
all the veſſels and ſmall craft they can moet with, In the X11; 
century there were a great many of theſe picaroons in Ameri- 
ca who took conſiderable prizes from the Spaniards and be- 
haved with great reſolution, as Peter Le (rand, captain Rock, 
John Davis, Mombars and Morgan. I hee ſort of pirates were 
commonly French and Engliſh, had no certain pay, making 
that place their country, where they could plunder beſt ; they 
made no ſcruple of taking what came in their way, and were 
as prodigal in ſpending, as they were unjuſt in getting. They 
were ſometimes rich, and ſometimes poor ; ſometimes maſters, 
and ſometimes ſlaves, 


BUCCANEERS, is alſo a term frequently made uſe of in the 


Weſt-Indies, to ſignify a kind of ſavages, who dreſs their 
victuals on a grate or hurdle made of brazil wood, placed in the 


{ſmoke a conſiderable diſtance from the fire, which they call 
buccaning. 


BUCCELL A RIT®, an order of ſoldiers under the Greek Empe- 


rors appointed to guard and diſtribute the ammunition-bread, 


* The word is formed from Buccellus, a kind of loaf or cake of a 
circular figure. 

Authors are divided with regard to the office and quality of 
the Buccellarii : Some give the denomination to paraſites in 
the courts of princes and great men, maintained by them. A- 
mong the Viſigoths, it was a general name for all clients or 
vaſſals who lived at the expence of their lords. Spelman op- 
poſes them to what we call tenants by military ſervice ; others 
make them the body-guard of the emperor, and ſome fancy 
they were only ſuch as the emperors employed in putting 
perſons to death ſecretly. Dit. Trevoux, 


BU/CCINA, an antient military or muſical inſtrument uſed in 


war; it is uſually taken for a kind of trumpet, which opini- 
on is confirmed by Feſtus, by his defining it a crooked horn, 
played on like a trumpet. 


BUCCINA”TOR, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle, which, 


by its ſubſtance, conſtitutes the buccæ or checks. 

This muſcle is fo called becauſe, in trumpeters, it forces the 
breath. The muſcle does not ſpring from the gums of the 
upper, and end in thoſe of the nether jaw; nor is it of that 
figure which vulgar anatomiſts would perſuade us; or inter- 
woven with various orders of fibres, as others pretend, It 
ariſes broad and fleſhy, from the fore-part of the proceſſus co- 
ronæ of the lower jaw-bone ; from hence proceeding with 
direct fibres it adheres to the gums of both jaws, and is ſo 
inſerted to the angle of the lips. 

Through the middle of this muſcle paſſes the ductus ſalivalis 
ſuperior, which Placentinus obſerved, and called vinculum 
robuſtum (as Caſpar Bacchine writes) beſides the uſe trumpet- 
ers make of this muſcle, it alſo, pulls the lips or mouth to 
one fide. Cowper. 


BU/CENTAUR, a galeaſs, or great galley of the dope of Ve- 


nice, adorned with fine pillars on both ſides and gilt over from 
the prow to the ſtern : the doge's ſeat is upon the uppermoſt 
deck, where the ſtandard of the republic is diſplayed, with 
the prince's arms on the fide : juſtice is repreſented in gold 
upon the prow, holding a naked ſword in her right hand, and 
a pair of ſcales in her left. This veſſel is covered over head 
with a kind of tent made of purple ſilk. It is in this galeaſs 
that the doge receives the great lords and perſons of quality 
that go to Venice, accompanied with the ambaſſadors and 
counſellors of ſtate, all the ſenators being ſeated upon benches 
by him. This ſame veſſel ſerves alſo every year in the mag- 
nificent ceremony of Aſcenſion-day, in which the duke of Ve- 
nice throws a ring into the ſea to eſpouſe it, and to denote his 
dominion over the gulf of Venice. 


BU/CKLER, a piece of defenſive armour uſed by the antients 


to ſcreen their bodies from the blows of their enemies, The 
word comes from the barbarous Latin bucularium, of bucula, 
the umbo or middle part of this weapon, which had uſually a 
head or mouth repreſented prominent thereon, 


BUCO/LICS *, paſtorals, or poems relating to country affairs. 


See PAST ORAL. | 
The word is formed of the Greck 2»:a8-, an herdſman. 


BUDS, in gardening, are only the trunk of a tree, &c. conti- 


nued ; he therefore who underſtands the trunk, knows what 
the Buds eſſentially are; the branches too are only Buds 
grown, and the leaves are only Buds unfolded and diſplayed. 
The Buds of trees have their firſt riſe in the pith ; they are 
there framed; and as they become fit for action, by being 
furniſhed with every neceiiary part for vegetation, they are 
forced along certain regular channels, till they meet the air at 
the tender bark, through which they make their way; and 
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would drop to the ground, if they were not reſtrained by a 


number of ſap · veſſels which ſerve as ſo many roots to nouriſh 
them i om the body of the tree. The Buds are, in every re- 
ſpect, as pci fect as a ſeed, or rather more ſo; for a Bud con- 
tains a whole plant rolled up in it, and has, for the moſt part, 
its juices ſo well digeſted as to come ſooner to bear fruit, 
than that plant which is wrapped up in a ſeed. We are to 
obſerve, that the difference between a Bud and a ſeed is, that 
a ſeed conſiſts of lobes or ear · leaves which include the young 
plants, and ſerve to give the little plant, they incloſe the fir 
ſtamp, by teaching it what kinds of _ it ought to draw 
from the earth for its nouriſhment : But a Bud has no occa- 
fion for ſuch ear-leaves, becauſe it takes root immediately in 
the body of the tree, where the juices are already fit for it: 
ſo a ſeed takes root in the earth, and a Bud takes root in the 
tree, and both theſe are produced by the ſame tree but in 
different manners. As they are to be of different uſes, ſeeds 
are to multiply the ſpecies, and within the compaſs of cer- 
tain laws of nature, have liberty to ſport, and produce their 
own ſpecies with variety of complexions, while Buds are 
conſtant to the mother tree, and are exact repreſentatives 
of the plant that produced them. Bradley. ; 

BUFF, in commerce, a ſort of leather prepared from the ſkin 

of the buffalo, which, dreſſed in oil after the manner of ſham- 
my, makes what we call Buff-ſkin, which makes a conſider- 
able article in the French, Engliſh, and Dutch commerce at 
Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and along the coaſt of Africa, The 
ſkins of elks, oxen, and other like animals, when dreſſed in 
oil, and prepared after the ſame manner as that of the Buffalo, 
are likewiſe called Buff, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes. Dic. 
Trevou r. 

BUFFOON, a droll or mimic, who diverts the public by his 
pleaſantries and follies. 

BUFONVTES, in natural hiſtory, the toad- ſtone. 

This is a foſſil that has been received not only among the liſt 
of native ſtones by the generality of authors, but even has 
held a place among the gems, and is ſtill worn in rings by 
ſome people; it is, however, as much an extraneous foſſil as 
any animal remaining of that kind. There has been a ſtrong 
opinion in the world, that it was found in the head of an old 
toad, and that this animal voided it at the mouth, on being 
put on a red cloth. a 
We have not wanted authors of great gravity who have af- 
firmed this, but the Bufonites is in reality no more than the 
putrefied tooth of the lupus piſcis, or wolf fiſh, The dentes 
molares of this peculiar fiſh are all obtuſe and rounded, but 
they are not all of the ſame form or ſize; they vary in ſhape 
and dimenſions in ſeveral parts of the jaw, and partly to this, 
partly to ſome other fiſh having ſome of its teeth of the ſame 
kind, it is we owe the variety we ſee among the Bufonitæ 
which we meet with. 
The general colour of the Bufonites is a deep duſky brown, 
but it varies greatly in this reſpect in ſeveral ſpecimens, ſome 
of which are quite black, others of an extremely pale ſimple 
brown, others of a pale cheſnut colour, ſome of a liver co- 
lour, ſome black, ſome grey, and ſome whitiſh. 
They are uſually of one uniform colour ; but ſome are found 
mottled and variegated, the yellowiſh ones with black, and 
the brownones with apale greyiſh colour. Some few are found 
with a ſpot in the center, ſurrounded with a number of con- 
centric circles of various colours. Theſe are the moſt beautiful 
of all. 
The Bufonites are uſually found immerſed in beds of ſtone, and 
ſo little doubt is there of what they have originally been, that 
part of the jaw of the fiſh has been ſometimes found with ſome 
of the teeth petrified in it. | 
The Bufonites is ſaid to be cordial and aſtringent: A thouſand 
other fanciful virtues are aſcribed to it, but the preſent prac- 
tice has rejected it. Hill. 

BUVLDING, the conſtructing and raiſing an edifice either for 
ſecurity, ſnelter from the weather, magnificence, or devotion. 
In Building there are three things to be conſidered; viz. firſt, 
commodity or conveniency : Secondly, firmneſs. Thirdly, 
delight. 

To accompliſh which ends, Sir Henry Wotton conſiders the 
whole ſubje under two heads, viz. the ſcat or ſituation, and 
the work. | 

1. As for the ſeat ; either that of the whole is to be conſidered, 
or that of its parts. 

2. As to the ſituation, regard is to be had to the quality, tem- 
perature, and ſalubrity or healthfulneſs of the air; that it be a 
good healthy air, not ſubject to foggy noiſomeneſs from adja- 
cent fens or marthes ; allo free from noxtous mineral exhalati- 
ons : Nor ſhould the place want the ſweet influence of the 
ſun-beams ; nor be wholly deſtitute of the breezes of wind, 
which will fan and purge the air ; the want of which would ren- 
der it like a ſtagnated pool, or ſtanding lake of air, and would 
be very unhealthy, 

As to the form or diſpoſition of a Building, it is either ſimple, 
or mixed. 

The ſimple forms are either circular or angular; and the cir- 
cular ones either compleat, as juſt ſpheres ; or deficient, as o- 
val ones. 


The circular form is commodious, and the m Pac 
of any, ſtrong and — beyond the reſt, and = — 
but is the moſt chargeable of all others; and much room is] . 
by the _—_—__ the _ —b it comes to be divided oy 
apartments, beſides an ill diſtribution of light, unleſs ; 
ä — n 
For theſe reaſons it was, that the antients uſed this form 
in their temples and amphitheatres, which had no need of 
compartitions. There are the ſame inconveniendics attend 
oval forms, without the ſame conveniencies, being leſs — 
cious. ; 
As for angular forms, Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that Build 
ing neither loves many nor few angles. The triangle is co. 
demned above all others, as wanting both capaciouſne oof 
firmneſs ; as alſo not being capable to be reſolved into any _ 
regular figure in the inward partitions beſides its own, 5 
As for forms of Building of five, ſix, ſeven, or more ano! 
they are much fitter for fortifications, than civil Buildings. 2 
There is, indeed, a celebrated Building of Vignola at Capanc. 
- Ye figure of a pentagon; but the I had y geen 
ifficulties to grapple with, as to the diſpoſition of the li 
the ſaving pcs Nay 8 8 
So that ſuch Buildings ſeem rather for curioſity than convenien. 


Cy. And for this reaſon rectangles are generally choſen, as be 
ing a medium between the two extreams. 

But then authors are in diſpute, whether the rectangle ſhould 
be an exact ſquare, or an oblong. Sir Henry Wotton prefer 
the oblong, provided the length exceeds not the breadth ) 
more than one third. , 
As to mixed forms or figures, a judgment may be made of th 
from what has been already Paid of 11 onl that 
they have this particular defect, that they offend againſt uni- 


Ins 

deed, uniformity and variety may ſeem to be oppoſites : 
Sir Henry 2 > - Sag 1 may be — ; — 
inſtances in the ſtructure of the human body, where they both 
meet together. 

As for the ſecond diviſion, or the parts of a Building, are 
comprized by Baptiſta Alberti under five heads, viz. the foun- 
dation, the walls, the apertures, the compartitions, and the 
covering. 

I. As for the foundation, Vitruvius orders the ground to be 
dug up, to examine its firmneſs ; that an appearing ſolidity is 
not to be truſted, unleſs the whole mold cut through be ſound 
and ſolid : *Tis true, he does not ſay to what depth it ought to 
be dug. But Palladio determines it to a ſixth part of the height 
of the Building. 


And this is called by Sir Henry Wotton the natural foundation, 


whereon the ſubſtruction or ground-work is to ſtand to ſupport 


the walls ; which he calls the artificial foundation, 
This then is to be level; the loweſt ledge or row of ſtone, on- 
ly cloſe laid with mortar ; and by how much the broader it is, 
by ſo much will it be the better; but at leaſt, it ſhould be twice 
the breadth of the wall. 
Some adviſe that the materials below ſhould be laid juſt as they 
come out of the quarry ; ſuppoſing that they have the greateſ 
ſtrength in their natural poſture. De Lorme enforces this by 
obſerving, that the breaking or yielding of a ſtone on this pan, 
though it be but very ſmall, will make a large cleft in the upper 
part of the fabric. 
As for the walls they are either entire and continued, or inter- 
rupted ; and the interruptions are either columns or pilaſters.-- 
Entire or continued walls are, by ſome, variouſſy diſtinguiſpet, 
according to the quality of the materials, as ſtone, brick, &. 
others ws conſider the poſition of the materials, as when brick 
or ſquare ſtones are laid at length, with their ſides or head 
together, or their corners joined together like net-work. | 
The great laws of walling are, 1. that the walls ſtand perpend:- 
cularly on the ground-work, the right-angle being the found 
tion of all ſtability. 2. That the largeſt and heavieſt materials 
be the loweſt, as more proper to ſuſtain others than be ſuſtain- 
ed themſelves. 3. That the work diminiſh in thickness, 24 
riſes, both for the eaſe of weight and expence. 4- That cer- 
tain courſes or lodges, of more ſtrength than the reſt, be inter- 
laid like bones, to ſuſtain the fabric from total ruin, if ſome 
of the under parts chance to decay. 5. Laſtly, that the oy" 
ge be firmly bound, they being the nerves of the whole fabric : 
hich are uſually fortified by the Italians on each fide the r : 
ners, even in brick Buildings, with ſquared ſtones ; which 2 
both beauty and ſtrength. 1 
The intermiſſions of walls, are either columns, or pila 5 
of which there are five orders, viz. the Tuſcan, Doric, _ 
Corinthian, and Compoſite, All which are diſtinctly treat? 
under their reſpective articles. oo.” ad 
Columns and pilaſters are frequently formed archwiſe, bo 
beauty and grandeur, 
As for 3 they are either doors, windows, ſtair = 
chimneys, or conduits for the ſuillage, &c. All which you 
ſee conſidered under their proper heads. - 3 
imi theſe igno 
And as to the laſt, art ſhould imitate nature in OT 
conveyances, and conceal them from the ſight, oY 
ning water is wanting, into the moſt remote, oweity 
thickeſt part of the foundation, with ſecret vents Þ 


. ich is re- 
through the walls like a tunnel to the open au. 7 n ed 
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commended by all the Italians, for the diſcharge of noiſome va- 


oy it diſtribution of th i 
compartitions or diſtribution e ground-plot into 
8 Sir Henry Wotton lays down theſe prelimi- 
naries, that the architect never fix his fancy on a — 
be it ſet off never ſo exactly in perſpective, much leſs on a mere 


7 

15 een itſelf there are two general views, viz. the 

cefulneſs and uſefulneſs of the diſtribution for rooms of office 
and entertainment, as far as the capacity of it, and nature of 
che country, will allow. f 
The gracefulneſs will conſiſt in a double analogy or correſpon- 
dency. Firſt, between the parts and the whole; by which a 
large edifice ſhould have large partitions, entrances, doors, co- 
jumns, and, in ſhort, all its members large, proportional to 
the Building · . 
The ſecond analogy is between the parts themſelves, not only 
conſidering their lengths and breadths, as we ſpeak, of doors 
and windows. But here, ſays Sir Henry, enters a third re- 
ſpe& of height ; a point, I confeſs, faith he, ſcarce reducible 
to any general precept. i 5 
The ancients determined their rooms which were — 1 by 
double their breadth, and their height by half their breadth and 
length added together. 
When they would have the room a perfect ſquare, they made 
their height half as much more as their breadth ; but the moderns 
diſpenſe with theſe rules, ſometimes 17 the breadth, and 
making the * of it the meaſure of the height, and ſome- 
times more. his deviation from the rules of the ancients is 
aſcribed to M. Angelo. 
Sometimes in a nobleman's houſe, a hall, &c. is higher pitch- 
ed than the reſt of the rooms in a Building; but all the rooms 
of a floor are generally of an equal height: And this ſeems to 
be the moſt commodious method ; becauſe there is no loſs of 
room, as there muſt neceſſarily be, where one room is open al- 
moſt to the top of the houſe, as may be obſerved in ſome old 
Buildings. 
To make a judgment of a Building, Sir Henry Wotton lays 
down the W rules. 
1. That before a perſon fixes upon any judgment, he be inform- 
ed of its age; that if the apparent decays be found to exceed 
the proportion of time, he may thence conclude, without far- 
ther inquiſition, that either the ſituation is naught, or that the 
materials or workmanſhip are too flight. 
2. If the Building be found to bear its years well, then let the 
viewer run back from the ornaments and things that ſtrike the 
eve, to the more eſſential members, till he is able to form a 
concluſion, that the work is commodious, firm, and delight- 
ful; which are the three qualities of a good Building, which 
have been laid down at firſt, and agreed on by all authors. 
This he accounts the moſt ſcientifical way of judging. 
Vaſſari propoſes a third, viz. by paſſing a running examination 
over the whole Building, according to the ſtructure of a well- 
made man; as whether the wall ſtand upright upon a clean 
footing and foundation; whether the Building be of a beautiful 
ſtature ; whether it appear well burniſhed as to the breadth ; 
whether the principal enterance be in the middle line of the front 
er face, like our mouths ; whether the windows be ſet in equal 
number and diſtance on both ſides like our eyes; whether the 
offices are uſefully diſtributed, &c. like our veins. 
Vitruvius recommends a third method of judging, ſumming up 
the whole art under theſe ſix heads. 
1. Ordination, or the ſettling the model or ſcale of the work. 
„ Diſpoſition, 7. e. the juſt expreſſion of the firſt deſign of the 
Building ; which two Sir Henry Wotton .is of opinion he 
might have ſpared, as belonging rather to the artificer than the 
cenſurer, | 
3. Eurithmy, 7. e. the agreeable harmony between the length, 
breadth, and height of the ſeveral rooms, &c. 
5 dymmetry, or the agreement between the parts and the 
wine, 
5. Decor, which is the true relation between the Building and 
tne inhabitants: From whence Palladio concludes, the princi- 
p< enterance ought never to be limited by any rule; but the 
(nity and generoſity of the maſter. 
6. Diſtribution, i. e. the uſeful caſting of the ſeveral rooms for 
recs, entertainment, or pleaſure. 

| Explanation of Plate XIII. 

Fg. 1. Is the plan of a deſign for a houſe 48 feet 6 inches 
'ront, and 47 feet 6 inches deep, divided into rooms, &c. in 
Ne following manner. 
1 hall and fairs 12 feet by 12 feet. B, kitchen 20 feet by 
'> cet, C, larder, &c. 13 feet by 12 feet. D, ſcullery, &c. 
Utto, E, little parlour, 13 feet by 12 feet. F, great parlour 
20 feet by 18 feet. G, ſtudy, &c. 12 feet by 12 feet. H 
_ Cloſet 7 feet by 6 feet. I, ſtable 13 feet by 12 feet. 
3 de parlour _y is 12 feet high in the clear, and that of the 
"amders over B, F, G, 10 feet; but thoſe over C, D, are 
Tt ' hedded lofts. See the front fig. 3. 
qe * ſuppoſed to be vaulted cellars under A, B, C, whoſe 
ent not to be leſs than 5 feet 6 inches below the ſurface 
15 5 earth; the walls which raiſe two ſtories to be 2 feet 6 

thick, from the foundation to the top bed of the front 


plinth (not including an off-ſet of 6 inches to bear the vaulted 
arches) and from thence upwards 2 feet thick. 

The front walls of G, D, I, F, need be only 2 feet thick, from 
the foundation to the top bed of the plinth, and 1 foot 6 inches 
from thence upward, 

If the Building be carried up of brick, the foundation of thoſe 
walls which riſe 2 ſtories ought to be three in length to the top 
bed of the plinth, and from thence upwards 2 ; but the front 
walls of the ſheds need be no more than two bricks thick to 
the top bed of the plinth, and from thence upwards 1 and a half. 
Fig. 2. A ſcale adapted to the foregoing plan. 

Fig. 3- The elevation of the houſe adapted to the ſame ſcale. 
Fig. 4. The plan of a deſign for a ſingle houſe 77 ſeet 6 inches 
front, two ſtories high, with garrets and ſheds for offices on 
each wing, and the whole length of the back front ; which is 
divided in the following manner. | | 

K, hall and ſtairs, 14 feet by 13 feet. L, kitchen, 18 feet 
by 16 feet. M, pantry, 7 feet 6inches by 4 feet. N, ſtud 
or cloſet, 12 feet by 10 feet. O, parlour, 18 feet by 16 feet. 
P, cloſet, 1 feet by 4 feet. Q, brewhouſe, &c. 26 feet by 
14 feet. R, half ſunk cellar, 14 feet by 10 feet. T', cellar 
ſteps. V, ſtable, 12 feet by 10 feet. W, ſaddle room, 4 feet 
6 inches by 4 feet. 

The kitchen, hall, and parlour L, K, O, are 12 feet high in 
the clear, and the chambers over them 10 feet ; all the Toes 
over the ſhedded rooms are 2 feet lower than thoſe of the cham- 
bers, to gain the better headway in the lofts over them, except 
the brewhouſe Q, which is clear up to the roof, in order to 
oy off the ſteam, &c. the walls are ſuppoſed to be built as 
in fig. 1. 

Fig. 5. The elevation of this houſe. 


Note, both the plan and elevation of this houſe are adapted to 
the ſcale fig. 2. | 

Fig. 6. The elevation of a deſign for a chapel. 

Fig. 7. An octagon ſummer-houſe, 

Fig. 8. An octagon open ſummer-houſe. 

Fig. 9, 10, 11. The ground plan, and two elevations of a de- 
ſign for a houſe and offices, | 

A, great court 108 feet wide. B, d, hall 27 feet 6 inches by 
24 feet; B is two ſtories high, but d is covered with an arch 
level with the parlour ceiling, for a paſſage of communication 
in the chamber ſtairs. C, C, parlours 14 feet by 11 feet 6 in- 
ches. D, D, ſtairs 8 feet wide. E, E, cloſets 8 feet diameter. 
F, F, ditto for butler's and houſe-keeper's pantries. G, G, paſ- 
ſages 5 feet wide, leading under the ſtairs to the offices. H, H, 
dark cloſets. I, I, parlour and dining- room, each 20 feet by 
18 feet. K, drawing-room 24. feet by 24 feet, and 2 ſtories 
high, not including the receſs of the bow-window, which is 
eight fect diameter. L, cloſet, 12 feet by 6 feet. M, private 
ſtairs 6 feet wide. N, N, paſſages 5 feet wide. O, O, ditto, 
P, ſtairs to rooms over the kitchen, &c. Q, cook's larder, 
15 feet by 12 feet. R, kitchen, 30 feet by 22 feet. S, ſcul- 
lery and bakehouſe. IT, paſſage. V, ſteward's room, 14. 
feet by 12 feet. U, ſtairs to rooms over the ſtable, &c. X, 
coach-houſes. a, b, back courts. 

The ſervants hall, with cellars and other offices, is ſuppoſed 
to be under this loor. The parlour and chamber ſtories are 
each 12 feet high in the clear, and the Attic 10 feet. 

N. B. The cloſets over F, F, muſt be come at from the half 
pace of the ſtairs. 

BULB, bulbus, in botany, a root of a ſpheroidical form, compoſ- 
ed of ſeveral ſkins or coats, inveſting one another ; and ſending 
from its lower part a great number of hbres. As thoſe of the 
onion, daffodil, &c. 

BU/LIMUS «, or BovLlimvs, in phyſic, is a diſeaſe which cau- 
ſes a deſire of food at very ſhort intervals. 


The word is formed from £5, a particle which in compoſition 
augments the ſenſe, and xy, hunger. 


Galen makes the immediate cauſe of this diſtemper to be, firſt, 
a vicious and acid humour ſtimulating the ſtomach ; and, ſe- 
condly, a want of nouriſhment from too great a digeſtion. 

BULK fa ſhip, is her whole content in the hold for the ſtowage 
of goods, 

BULK-HEADS in a ſhip, are partitions made acroſs the ſhip, 
with boards, by which one part is ſeparated from another. 

BULL, a written letter, diſpatched by order of the pope, from 
the Roman chancery, and ſealed with Jead, being written on 
parchment, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a brief. 

Golden BULL, an edict or imperial conſtitution made by the Em- 
peror Charles the fourth in the diet or aſſembly of ſtates held at 
Nuremburg, in January 1356. It is ſaid to have been drawn 
up by that celebrated lawyer Bartoli, and ſtill reputed the mag- 
na charta, or fundamental law of the empire. It is called gol- 
den, becauſe it has a golden ſeal in form of a Pope's Bull, tied 
with yellow and red cords of ſilk, upon one of which is the Em- 
peror repreſented ſitting on this throne, and on the other the 
capital of Rome; it is alſo called Caroline, or Charles the 
fourth's account. 

BU'LLET *, a ball of iron or lead wherewith fire-arms are 
loaded. 

* Some derive the word from the Latin botulus, a bottle, and others 
from the Greek 84aw, to throw. 


Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red Bullets, made hot in a forge, 
; intended 
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BULLION, 


BU/LWARK, 
BUNT of @ ſail, 


BuxT 


BUR 


intended to ſet fire to places where combuſtible. matters are 
found. Hollow Bullets, or ſhells made cylindrical, with an 
aperture and a ſuſee at one end, which giving fire to the inſide, 
when in the ground, it burſts, and has the ſame effect with a 
mine. Chain Bullets, which conſiſt of two Bullets joined by a 
chain three or four feet apart. Branch Bullets, two balls joined. 
by a bar of iron 5 or 6 inches apart. Two headed Bullets, 
called alſo angles, two halves of a Bullet joined by a bar or 
chain: Theſe are chiefly uſed at ſea, for cutting of the rigglug, 


cables, fails, &c. 
gold or ſilver in the maſs or billet.---It is alſo uſed 


to ſignify the place where gold or ſilver is brought to be aſſayed 
and exchanged. 


in ancient fortification, ſignified nearly the ſame 


with what we call baſtion at preſent. : 

is that part of it which is purpoſely formed into 
a bag or cavity that the ſail may contain the more wind. 

, wk are ſmall lines faſtened to the foot of the fail, and 

" reeved through little blocks ſeized to the yard. Their uſe is 

to haul up the Bunt of the fail that it may be the more eaſily 


furled. 


BUOY, a piece of wood, or a caſk faſtened by a line to the an- 


chor, and floating upon the water. Buoys are alſo placed on 
ſands, rocks, &c. that ſhips may avoid coming too near them. 


BU/RDEN, in ſome muſical inſtruments, the drone, or baſs, 


and the pipe or ſtring that plays it ; the bagpipe principally 
hath a part thus called. Hence that part of a ſong that is re- 
peated at the end of every ſtanza, is called the Burden of it. 


BuRDEN, of a ſhip, is the number of tons ſhe will carry. 
BU/RGAGE, a tenure proper to borough-towns, by which the 


inhabitants hold their lands or houſes of the king, or other lord, 
at a certain yearly rent. 


BU/RGESS, an inhabitant of a borough or walled town ; or one 


who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 


BuRGEss, alſo ſignifies a repreſentative of a borough-town in par- 


liament. 


BU/RGLARY, the feloniouſly entering another's houſe, where- 


B 


in ſome perſon is, or into a church in the „ rr with an 
intent to commit ſome felony, kill ſome perſon, or ſteal ſome- 
thing from thence, whether the ſame be executed or not. 


BU RGOMAST ER, or BouROoMASsTER, the chief magiſtrate 


of the towns in Flanders, Holland, and Germany. The power 
and juriſdiction of the Burgomaſter is not the ſame in all places; 
every town almoſt has its peculiar cuſtoms and regulations. At 
Amſterdam there are four — three of them are cho- 
ſen every year, one continuing in this office two years; but the 


three laſt choſen are called the reigning Burgomaſters ſor that 


years and preſide by turns after the firſt three months, fot ſo 


the better inſtructed and acquainted with their office. They are 
choſen by the voice of all thoſe people in the ſenate, who have 
been either Burgomaſters or eſchevins. Their authority re- 
ſembles that of a lord mayor and aldermen ; they diſpoſe of all 
under offices that fall in their time, and they keep the key of the 
bank of Amſterdam, the common treaſure of ſo many nations, 
which is never opened but in one of their preſence ; their ſala- 
ry is but 500 guilders per ann. being waited on at all public 
occaſions, by men in ſalary * to the town, and all 
feaſts, public entertainments, &c. being defrayed out of the com- 
mon treaſury. Temple's oh ſervations on the united provinces. 


URLE/SQUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed in the way 


of drollery and ridicule, to deride perſons and things. The 
word and thing too ſeem to be both modern. F. Vavaſſer man- 
tains in his book de ludicra dictione, that Burleſque was abſo- 
lutely unknown to the ancients, againſt the opinion of ſome 
others; and that on Raintovius, in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, 
turned the ſerious ſubjects of tragedy into ridicule, which is 
perhaps a better plea for the antiquity of farce than Burleſque. 


The Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim to the invention of 


Burleſque. The firſt of this kind was Bernia; he was follow- 
ed by Lan, Caporali, &c. From Italy it paſſed into France, 
and became there ſo much the mode, that in 1649 there ap- 
peared a book under the title of the paſſion of our Saviour in 
Burleſque verſe ; from thence it came into England. Dic. 


Trevougx. 


BURN in ſurgery. See AMBU/STION, 
RU/RNING-GLASS, a convex or concave glaſs, commonly 


(phocr.-al, which, being expoſed directly to the ſun, collects all 
the ravs falling thereon into a very ſmall ſpace, called the focus, 
where wood, or any other combuſtible matter being put, will be 
ſet on fire. 

In order to account for the nature of Burning-glaſſes, whether 
mirrours or lenſes, we muſt conſider the area of their ſurfaces, 
and the focal diſtance; becauſe both theſe qualities enter into 
the expreſſion of the power of Burning. Let AB (plate XII. 
g. 1. 2) and I K be two mirrours, expoſed directly to the rays 
of thefun CD, EF, and LM, NO; then will all the rays, 
falling on the ſurface of theſe mirrours, be reflected to the focus 
of the glaſſes, where they will be concentered, not in a point of 
ſpace, but into 2 {mall round circular area GH and PQ. 


Nove this circular ſpot is the image of the ſun, inverted in both 


Slatles; and the angle under which the image of an object ap- 
pears 170m the center of the glaſs R and 8, is equal to the an- 
gle under which the object appears. Therefore, the angle 


GRHUH=PSQ, and, conſequent!y, the cones G RH and 


ong the old Burgomaſter preſides, that the new ones may be 


BUR 


PSQ are ſimilar, and the areas of their baſe G H and p 
will be as the ſquares of their heights RH and 8 Q, that Y 
as the ſquares of their focal diſtances directly. » 
Let A the area or ſurface of the large glaſs, a = that of the ler 
ſer, F and F ſthe focal diſtances, and P and 

burning ineach. Then, ſince, while the focal Aland a 
the power of burning (P) will be as the denſity of the ru 
the folar ſpot TI G, and this denſity of the rays will be a, 4 
number of rays reflected thither by the glaſs, which number 
rays will be as the ſurface of the mirrour (A) ; therefor, f 
will be as A, directly in a mirrour of the ſame concayity, 1... 
P:: : A:. - 
in, if the area of each glaſs be the ſame, 


Aga the ſame . 
ty of rays will be collected, and conve to the focus Gi 
and PQ, and, conſequently, the denſity of thoſe rays will be 


eater, the leſs the ſpot is in which they are contained: co 
equently the power of burning (P) in this caſe is inverſely x 
the area of the ſolar ſpot, or the focal diſtance, that is, Þ 

A I I I 
will be as Iz or P: :: r F 7 
Conſequently, when neither the area of the glaſs nor focal 6; 
ſtance is given, we have the power of Burning compounded o 
the direct ratio of the area and inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the 
focal diſtance of the glaſs ; or we have P: p:: A: % P., 
which is the rule above laid down. og 
The heat of a wood-fire is about 35 times greater than that q 
the ſummer ſun (becauſe it raiſes the fluid in the thermometer 
35 times higher, nearly ;) therefore, that a glaſs may be able 
to condenſe the rays fuffciently to burn, or to have the heat of 
common fire, the ſun's image, or ſolar ſpot in the focus, ought ts 
be at moſt but , part of the area of the glaſs ; and as much 
as it is leſs than a part of the glaſs, ſo much the ſtronger wil 
it burn. In this caſe, if it be defired to know in what part d 
the pencil of rays the denſity is 35 times greater than the com. 
mon denſity, and where the power of burning is equal to tha 
of common fire, it is found, as in the following example, 
Admit a glaſs be 9 inches in diameter, and let the diameter of 
the required circle be (a); then, ſince circular areas are 2 
the ſquares of their diameters, we have 35: 1::9*: &; con- 
ſequently, 1 , and ſo a = i, 5 nearly; whence 
that part of the cone or pencil of rays, whoſe diameter is 1 
inch, has the denſity and power of Burning required; and 
that this is fact, and that the denſity of the rays but a little lef 
than that will not burn, I know from repeated trials with ſuch 
a glaſs or concave mirrour, 
Of Burning-glaſſes we have ſome extraordinary inſtances and 
ſurpriſing accounts of their prodigious effects. Thoſe made of 
reflecting mirrours, are more powerful than thoſe made with 
lenſes (cæteris paribus) becauſe the rays from the mirrour are 
reflected all to one point nearly, whereas by a lens they 
ate refracted to different points, and therefore not fo denſe or 
ardent. Alſo, that the whiter the metal or ſubſtance is, of 


which the mirrour is made, the ſtronger will be the effect; 


and it is obſervable, that the great Mr. Boyle having made a 
very large mirrour of black marble, it would not ſo much s 
ſet wood on fire, though expoſed a long time in the focus, ſo 


ſmall a quantity of rays are reflected from black ſurfaces. — 
melt- 


mong a great number of mirrours made for . 
ing bodies, that of Mr. Villette is 


g, calcining, and vitrifyin 
worth our notice; it was 3 Ret 11 inches in diameter, and is 
focal diſtance was 3 feet 2 inches. i 
The following experiments were made with it by Dr. Haris 
and Dr. Deſaguliers. 

I. A red piece of Roman patera began to melt in 30, and w3s 
ready to drop in 100”, 
y Another black piece melted at 4“, and was ready to drop at 

4 + p 
3. Chalk, taken out of an echinus ſpartagus, fled away a 


33 * 

4. A foſſile-ſhell calcined in 7”. 

5. A piece of Pompey's pillar at Alexandria vitrified in tit 
black part in 50%, and in the white part in 54”. 

6. Copper ore vitrifed in 8”, 3 
5. Slag, or cinder of ancient iron- work, ready to run in 29; » 
Iron ore fled at firſt, but melted in 24”. j 
9. Talc began to calcine at 40”, and held in the focus 64 4 
10. Calculus humanus was calcined in 2”, and only droppe 
off in 60%. 

11. A great fiſh's tooth melted in 32“. „ 
12. The aſbeſtos ſeemed a little condenſed in 28“, 
Villette ſays, the glaſs uſually calcines it. 

13. Marcaſite of gold broke to pieces, and b 
about 30”, - 

14. A ſilver ſix-pence melted in 7:7. _ 
15. A copper half-penny (of king William's) m 
and ran with a hole in 30”. 3 
16. A king George's ditto melted in 16”, and ran in 34 
17. Tin melted in 3”. 

18. Caſt-iron melted in 1015 a 
10. Slate melted in 37, and had a hole in . 
= Thin tile woken 4//, had a hole, and was vitrifies in $80 
21. Bone calcined in 4”, and was vitrified in 33 . 

22. A diamond weighing 4 grains, loſt | of its weig de com 
The power of Burning, in illette's mirrour, may © flows: 
puted, and compared, with the heat of wood-fire, 25 


elted in 205 


6. | 


Since 


B UR 


4 4 ” 4 . , 
„ tea} diſtance R X is 38 inches, and the angle under | 
| * ſun's image in the focus a rs in R, is equal al- | 
whi to 31 of a degree; therefore, if we ſay, 2 
36 9? oof <0 de | 
Is to xn tangent dE 5 H RX oO 160 7, 667849 | 

8 — : | 
$ is the focal diſtance, RX = 38 = 1,579783 | 


PT 1 HX o, 177 1,247632 
* 5 


=O, 354 of an inch, the diameter of the fo- | 
roofs = the Poet 1a of the mirrour was 47 inches ; now | 
- 49 = 2209, and 0,354 X 4, 350 = 0,125, &c. where- | 
fore 2209 is to 0,124, As the denſity of the rays in the focus | 
to their common denſity; but o, 124) 2209 (217733, Which 
ſnews that the mirrour condenſed the rays feventeen-thouſand 
feven-hundred and thirty-three times. | ; 
Since rays but 35 times denſer than in their natural ſtate with 
us. have a power of Burning ual to wood-fire, if we divide 
15733 by 35, the quotient will ob ; therefore, ſuch a mir- 
"our will burn with an intenſity of heat 506 times greater than 
common fire. No wonder, then, that bodies which remain 
unaltered by the force of our greateſt common hres (as that of 
a elaſs-houſe, where gold has been found to lie ſeveral _ in 
fuhon, without any ſenſible loſs of weight) ſhould immediate- 
y become fuſed, fume away in part, part be diſſipated and 
driven away in large particles, and part remain in the form of a 
caput mortuum; all which phenomena have been obſerved of 
gold, in the focus of a large Burning-glaſs. And how rudely 
{ich a glaſs would treat the principles of the chemiſts, and what 
c nufion it would induce in their arithmetic of elements, they 
will be better certified of, when they ſhall attempt to analyſe 
nature, and reduce ſubſtances to their original principles, by 
more active and effectual means, than laboratories at preſent 

ord, 

or FOR Hh the prodigious denſity of the rays of the focus 
of theſe large Burning-glaſtes, yet it has been always obſerved, 
that the rays reflected to us by the moon, when at full, and 
concentered in the focus of thoſe glaſſes, produce no heat that 
is ſenſible in the leaſt degree, as is demonſtrated by holding a 
thermometer in the focus of lunar rays, which always remains 
without the leaſt appearance of motion. The reaſon of this 
will appear from the following calculation : 
Let ABD (plate XII. fig. 9) be the earth, C its center, MO 
the moon, N the center, Ne the ſemidiameter of the moon, 
which is equal to 1087, 5 Engliſh miles; the ſemidiameter of 
the earth DC = 4000 miles; the diſtances of the centers of 
the earth and moon N C = 240000 miles. Then, ſince the 
rays of the ſun's light at the moon are of the ſame denſity as 
with us (as being parallel z ) and fince the lunar rays are only 
the ſolar rays reflected to us by the convex ſurface of the moon; 
and, laſtly, fince parallel rays are reflected by a ſpherical con- 
rex furface, in ſuch a manner as to go after reflection diverg- 
ing from a point which is + the ſemidiameter of the ſphere diſ- 
ſtant from the vertex (as will be ſhewn under REFLECTION ;) |” 
therefore, ſuppoſing the ſurface of the moon to be perfectly 
ſpherical and poliſhed, we compute the denſity of the ſolar 
rays reflected from the moon to the earth, as follows : 
Let , cd, be two parallel ſolar rays falling on the ſurface of 
the full moon, theſe rays will be refle&ted to the earth in the 
duections bg and 4h diverging from a point fin the radius Ne, 
half way between N and e. Now the denſity of the rays falling 
on the moon will be to thoſe reflected at the earth's ſurface, 
2« the ſquare of gh to the ſquare of þ d, or as the ſquare of £ D 
tote ſquare of fe; but fe — 544 miles, and f D — | 
CY -N = 240 — 4544) = 235456; and the ſquare 
© 235450 is to the ſquare of 544, as 187400 to 1 nearly; 
:equently, the denſity of the lunar rays is to that of the ſo- 


* * 


days at the earth's ſurface, as 1 to 187400 nearly; there- 
ivr, à Burning-glaſs muſt condenſe the lunar rays 187400 
mes, to make them have the heat of common ſun- beams. 
But ts is 10 times more than Villette's mirrour can effect. 

Now thts 15 all upon ſuppoſition that the moon is a ſphere and 
de 2 pertect poliſh, whereas neither of theſe things have 
eim nature; for the moon is not a ſphere but a ſpheroid, 


eber turface very unequal or uneven, on both which ac- 


we haue ſuppoſed it ; and, accordingly, Mr. Bouguer, by ex- 
Dent, has found that it is about 17 times leſs, or that the 
uy vt the lunar rays is to that of the ſolar, as 3000000 to 
+ Wirefore, a Burning-glaſs muſt condenſe the rays of the 
Mn car 3900090, i. e. three millions of times, to make 
dam enough to raiſe the liquor of the common thermo- 
which is an effect almoſt 200 times greater than Vil- 
„ urrour can produce. 
gy _ Newton preſented a Burning-glaſs to the Royal So- 
„„ conumting of ſeven concave glaſſes, ſo placed, that all 
an in one phyſical point: Each glaſs is about 11 
e a half in diameter: Six of them are placed round 
= ry. to which they are all contiguous, and compoſe a 
and. x. went of a ſphere, whoſe ſubtenſe 1s about 34 inches 
= the central glaſs lying about an inch farther in than 
1 3 5 common focus is about 22 inches and a half 
„ „ £16 avout half an inch in diameter. 
„ es brick or tile in a moment, and in about half 
ee geld. If another round of concaves were ad- 


ded abdve theſe 7, perhaps it would excel any thing we have 
an account of. | 

The ingenious Mr. Martin obſerves, in his Philoſ. Britan. 
vol: I. page 22, that if N be poured into a diſh or baſon 
made of copper or braſs, an well poliſhed withinſide, and 
well tinned all over, that the concave ſurface will be fo nicely 
filvered as to make the moſt delightful mirrour, which reflects 
the light ſo perfeMy, as to produce the ſtrongeſt and moſt di- 


ſtinct image of an object that can 1 40 be effected by art. 


And hence he is inclinable to think, that by this means a very 
large Burning-glaſs may be made at a very eaſy and cheap rate. 
The affair of Archimedes ſetting the Roman fleet on fire, by 
means of Burning-glaſſes, has been looked upon as a thing 
impoſſible and romantic: Deſcartes poſitively denied the fact, 
which had been believed for ſo many ages; and our modern 
philoſophers, after many trials and various reaſonings, have 
been of the ſame opinion. But M. de Buffon hath diſcovered, 
by experiment, that light was capable of producing great ef- 
fects in a focus at a conſiderable diſtance, by making uſe of a 
great number of diſks, which would reſlect fo many images of 
the ſun, and fling them all into one place. He, therefore, put 
together a ſort of polyedron, fix feet broad, and as many high, 
conſiſting of 168 ſmall mirrours, or flat pieces of looking- glaſs, 
Each 6 inches ſquare ; by means of which, with the faint ravs 
of the ſun, in the month of March, he ſet on fire boards of 
beech-wood at 150 feet diſtance. 
Beſides, his machine has the conveniency of burning down- 
wards or horizontally, as one pleaſes ; each ſpeculum being 
moveable, fo as by the means of three ſcrews to be ſet to a pro- 
per inclination for directing the rays towards any given point z 
and it burns either in its greater focus, or in any nearer inter- 
val, which our common — have not, their focus 
being fixed and determined. 
M. de Buffon, at another time, burnt wood at the diſtance of 
200 feet: He alſo melted tin and lead at the diſtance of above 
120 feet, and filver at 50. | 
This learned author tells us, that the theory which led him to this 
diſcovery, is founded upon two important remarks ; the one, 
that the heat is not proportional to the quantity of light ; and 
the other, that the rays do not come parallel from the ſun. 
The firſt of thoſe, which appears to be a paradox, is never- 
theleſs true, as one may eaſily be ſatisfied, by reflecting, that 
heat propagates itſelf even within bodies ; and that when one 
heats at the ſame time a large ſuperficies, the firing is much 
gr than when one only heats a ſmall portion of the ſame. 
ee Philo]. Tranſ. N. 483, and N. 489. 
Bux NIN OG of Land, vulgarly called denſhiring, is a method of 
1 and fertilizing ſuch lands as are batren, ſour, heathy, 
and ruſhy, for corn. It conſiſts in paring off the turf, which 
they lay in heaps, and when dry, ſet it on fire ; after which 
the 2 are ſcattered over the ground, which renders it very 
fertile. 


BU”/RNISHING, the act of poliſhing a metalline body, by rub- 


ing it briſkly with a burniſher, or inſtrument of ſteel. 


BU/SHEL, a meaſure of capacity for dry things, as wheat, pulſe, 


&c. it contains 4 pecks, 8 a or 268,8 cubic inches. 


BU/SKIN, Cothurnus, a kind of garment, reſembling a boot, 


covering the foot and part of the leg, ava tied below the 


knee, principally uſed by the actors in tragedy. 


BUST), or BusTo, in ſculpture, ſignifies the figure of a perſon 


in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, 
the arms being lopped off. 


BusT, is alſo uſed by the Italians to ſignify the trunk of a hu- 


man body from the neck to the hips: 


BUSTARI] in antiquity, a name given to the gladiators who 


fought near the funeral piles of the Romans, that the blood 
which they ſpilt might ſerve for a ſacrifice to the infernal gods, 


BU”ST UM, in antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile of wood, 


whereon were anciently placed the bodies of the deceaſed in 
order to be burnt. The Romans borrowed the cuſtom of 
burning their dead from the Greeks ; the deceaſed, crowned 
with flowers, and dreſſed in the richeſt habits, was laid on the 
Buſtum. Some authors ſay it was only called Buſtum, after 
the burning, quaſi bene uſtum; before the burning it was more 
properly called pyra, during its burning rogus, and afterwards 


Buſtum. Dit. T. 


YEUGUX. 


BU/TMENTS, in architecture, are thoſe ſupporters or props 


on or againſt which the feet of arches reſt. Alſo little places 
taken out of the yard or ground-plot of a houſe, for a buttery, 
ſcullery, &c. 


BUTT, a veſſel, or meaſure of wine, containing two hogſheads, 


or 126 gallons. A Butt of currants is from 15 to 22 hundred 
weight. 


BU/T TER *, Butyrum, the cream, or fatteſt and moſt oily part 


of milk, ſeparated from the ſerum or whey by churning. 
Ihe word is derived from £z;, an ox or cow, and 71;:;, coagu- 
lation of milk. 
There are as many ſorts of Butter, as there are different muks 
of animals whereof to make it; but that of the cow is moſt in ulc. 
Butter is nouriſhing and pectoral; it open the body, allays the 
ſharpneſs of corroſive poiſons, is of a diſſolving and digeſting 
nature, and good to eaſe pains, and remove inflammations, 
Ir is uſed in clyſters againſt bloody ſtools, and the dyſentery. 
"The too frequent uſe of Butter relaxes and debilitates the ſto- 
mach, takes away the appetite, provokes reachings to os 
r an 


BUT 


and heats much, eſpecially if it be old. It contains much oil, 
and a little volatile ſalt. Lemery. | 
BUTTER, or iq oil of antimony, a cauſtic medicine prepared from 
antimony and mercury ſublimate, in the following manner : 
Take of antimony one part, and of mercury ſublimate four 
1 powder and mix them well; put them into à retort 
aving a very wide and ſhort neck, ſet it in a ſand-heat: 
Make a ſmall fire at firſt, which increaſe gradually to the third 
degree, and the Butter will riſe into the neck of the retort, 
which melt into the receiver with live coals. 
The Butter is only uſed externally as a cauſtic ; and is looked 
upon as a noble medicine to ſtop mortifications. | 
BU/TTRESS, in architecture, a kind of butment made arch- 
wiſe, or a maſs of ſtone, or brick, ſerving to prop or ſupport 
the ſides of a building, wall, &c. on the outſide, where it is 
either very high, or has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the 
other ſide, as a bank of earth, &c. 
They are alſo uſed againſt the angles of ſteeples, and other 
buildings of ſtone, &c. on their outſide, and along the walls 
of ſuch buildings, as have great and heavy roofs which would 


be fu ject to thruſt the walls out, if were ick 

Hur - were placed againſt them. * not thick, if ng 
uttreſſes are alſo placed for a ſu and butm : 

feet of ſome arches that are — nd ——＋ I the 
palaces, abbies, &c. and generally at the head of ſton, bil, 
ings, when there are large crocket windows; and they a. 
placed for butments to the arches of theſe windows. "7 ard 
The theory and rules of Buttreſſes are one of the deſide..... 
architecture; but it is not improbable, but that a ſav...” > 
chitect and mathematician, who would apply himſcl "wh 
mine the matter, might bring it within the bounds of wy 
and rules, whereby it might be known, very nea; ww 
ſize, and, conſequently, of what weight a Buttreſs or hn 
ought - P ; wo _ be Ear according to the d ma 
ions and form o ar the weight that rng 
; ben . 8 , Ent chat is ſuperincum. 

-LAWS, or Bi-LAws, private and peculiar regulation 
the better Exe, of a y, or . 8 
the general conſent of the inhabitants or members therecſ. N. 
ing not repugnant to the laws of the land. f 


CAC 


The third letter of the alphabet, and one of thoſe 

conſonants called mutes. 

This letter is formed, according to ſome, from the 

old Greek 4, and, according to others, from the 
Hebrew 2. It is pronounced by expreſſing the breath be- 
tween the tongue elevated near the palate, to make the paſſage 
narrower, and the lips open. It has both a hard and a ſoft 
ound, Thus it ſounds hard like #, before a, o, u, l, and r; 
a5 in call, coſt, clean, crop. But it generally has the ſofter 
Cound, like 5, as in city, ceſſion, cyder. In the Latin alpha- 
bet, its harder ſound is uſed inſtead of &, which is now in diſ- 
. and for the ſame reaſons we have dropped it at the end 
of words after c, which is there always hard; as in publick, 


logick, &c. which are more elegantly wrote public, logic, 1 


C before þ has a peculiar ſound, as in chance, chalk, p in 

chart, chord, and ſome other words, it is hard like 4. But in 

many French words before , it is ſoft like s ; as chaiſe, cha- 
in, chicanery. 

C. was alſo a numeral letter among the Romans, according to 
this verſe, ; 

Non plus quam centum C litera fertur habere. 

CA/BBALA ®, properly ſignifies reception; but cuſtom has de- 
termined the word to ſignify a tradition of hidden and myſteri- 
ous things. In this ſenſe it is uſed among the Jews, to ſignify 
the myſtical interpretation of the ſcriptures handed down by 

ition. 
- The word is Hebrew, and derived from the verb 52h, to re- 
ceive by tradition, or from father to ſon. 

CA/BINET, in architecture, the moſt retired place in the fineſt 
part of a building, ſet apart for writing, or preſerving any thing 
that is very valuable. A complete apartment 3 of a hall, 
ant chamber, chamber, and Cabinet, with a gallery on one ſide. 
Bu Id. Did. 


CA'BLE, a rope conſiſting of three ropes twiſted together, each 


of which conſiſts of three ſtands or twiſts. It is faſtened to the 
anchor, and holds the ſhip when ſhe rides. 

Canlt's-Length, ſignifies 120 fathom. 

CA'BLED Flutes, in architecture, are ſuch as are filled up with 
pieces in form of a cable. 

CABOYSSED, or CaBnocHED, in heraldry, is where the head 
of any beaſt is cut off juſt behind the ears by a ſection parallel 
to the face, or by a perpendicular ſection. 

CAC AO, or Cocoa, in natural hiſtory, a kind of nut growing 
on a tree, common in the Weſt-Indies. 

The Cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, which 
reſembles a large olive in ſize and ſhape, but that it is rather 
thinner in proportion to its length, and in ſome degree ap- 
proaches to the almond or piſtachia nut: It is larger e 
than either of theſe laſt, It is compoſed of a thin but hard and 
woody coat or ſKin, of a dark blackiſh colour, and of a kernel 
within this, filling up its whole cavity, fleſhy, dry, firm and 
lat to the touch, of a duſky colour, with a mixture of red- 
ci on the ſurface, and of a greyiſh brown within. It is com- 
poted of ſeveral irregular and unequal parts, which however 
conere firmly enough together, and is of a very fragrant and a- 
erecable ſmell, and of a pleaſant and peculiar taſte, with ſome- 
ting of the acerb in it. 
The tree which produces the Cacao is of the number of the 
P 0 adelfbia pentandria of Linnæus, and of the Arbores pomifere 
fn corticoſo mellicre of Mr. Ray. The trees which afford 
ar vitierent kinds of it, have no other difference from one ano- 
ther except what is in their different height and the thickneſs of 
their lea es, and largeneſs or ſmallneſs of their fruits; and, as 
mee are Gitterences that may eaſily be conceived to ariſe from 
the Citferent foil and ſituation in which the tree ſtands, there 
3s dur uttle grounds for ſuppoſing the trees different in ſpecies. 
be Cacao tree is very tall, but it grows very regularly, and is 

I ts Natural form very beautiful, and peculiarly ſo when loaded 

with ts fruit. Its ſtem is of the thickneſs of a man's leg, and 

£109 but to a few feet in height. Its bark is rough and full of 


rest Its leaves are fix or eight inches long, half as much 
bach and pointed at the ends. The flowers ſtand on the 
8 even on the trunk of the tree, in many places in 
bang _ has its own pedicle, which is an inch or 
A derably leſs in length. They are ſmall, of a 
colour, and are fix or eight inches in length, and three 


er four in thic . i 
Tour in thickneſs. It has, in the manner of our melons cr 
UUmbers, ni 


Very 4 
rough and fu 


: of little protuberances between them : It ter- 


Ni: Ck \ +: . » 5 . . ' 

0 = nally in a point. It is at firſt of a whitiſh green, and 

er ar. 8 1 1 l . # = - 

nn I grows yellowiſh, and when fully ripe it is purple, 
> Many iputs of yellow remaining on it. It grows on 


* 
| 917 ' 1 
wal 411 1a 


ne or ten ridges running its whole length, and is 


a pedicle the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. When cut franſ- \ 
verſely, it is found to conſiſt of two ſeveral barks or rinds, the 
outer of which is thick and yellowiſh ; the inner one is whitiſh, 
and much thinner than the other ; theſe, together, form a ca- 
vity, within which lodge the Cacao-nuts already deſcribed, 
uſually about thirty in each fruit, This tree flowers twice or 
three times in the year, and ripens as many ſeries of fruits. It 
is frequent in New Spain, and ſome other parts of America, 
and thrives beſt in ſhady places, woods, and thickets. The 
great value of the fruit, however, has taught the people to cul- 
tivate it in great abundance, and it well rewards their toil, 
—_ the fruit is never fo fine as when it grows wild in the 
ore 

Cacao-nuts, chemically analyſed, yield, by diſtillation in the 
retort, a moderate quantity of an acrid phlegm, giving proofs 
of its containing both an acid and an alkaline falt, but it 
yields its oil in greater quantity, even than this water : This 
oil is thin and pellucid, while warm in the veſſels, but it after- 
wards congeals into an opake matter as thick as butter, and of 
an acrid taſte and pungent ſmell, and reddiſh colour. The 
black coal remaining in the retort will yield, bylixivation, about 
a dram and a half of fixed ſalt from a pound of nuts. They a- 
bound fo vaſtly in oil, that it is not only by diſtillation that 
they yield this vaſt quantity of it, but they eaſily part with it in 
abundance by expreſſion, and by boiling : Near a third part of 
the nuts may be obtained in oil by theſe methods, firſt bruiſing 
and preſſing them warm, and after all the oil is ſeparated that 
way, boiling them till a freſh quantity ſwims on the water. 
Chocolate, or any other preparation of the Cacao-nut, is very 
nouriſhing ; but it is an incraſſant, and therefore is not to be 
taken too freely. The Mexicans mix ſpices of ſeveral kinds 
with it in the making their chocolate from it, and in Europe we 
generally mix vanilla's with it, and ſometimes ambergriſe and 
cinnamon. People who are very nice in the manufacture of 
their chocolate, and underſtand the choice of the nuts, do not 
uſe the Nicaragua kind alone, becauſe they efleem it too dry, 
but mix about half the quantity, or a little leſs, of the Antil- 
les Cacao, which is fatter, with it; and find the chocolate 
vaſtly better this way, than if made of cither kind alone. Cho- 
colate is reſtorative, ſtomachic, and is, by many, reckoned a 
provocative. The more the nut has been heated in the making 
into chocolate, the more heating it is in the body, and the 
leſs nutritive. It has been {mctimes preſcribed as an ingredi- 
ent in the reſtorative electuaries, but the far better way is that 
of taking it in the common liquid form. 


CACHE'XIA (of xa'x:, bad, and sg, habit) an univerſal bad 


habit of body, proceeding from a defect in nutrition, which 
muſt ariſe either from a depravation of the nutritious juices; a 
defect in the veſſels which ought to receive theſe juices ; or a 
deficiency in that. action of the animal oxconomy, by which a 
part of the circulating juices is applied to the ſolids for their nu- 
trition. 
The nutritious juices are deprived by aliments which are ſu- 
perior to the powers of digeſtion, that is, which cannot be di- 
geſted, and aſſimilated by the proper organs. Of this ſort are 
all crude, farinaceous, and legumine vegetables, which, on a 
weak ſtomach, are ſubject to form a kind of tenacious paſte, 
Add to theſe all ſorts of food, which are hard, fibrous, fat, a- 
crid, aqueous, and viſcid. Among theſe may juſtly be reck- 
oned ſome indigeſtible ſubſtances, which depraved appetites 
ſometimes covet, as cinders, chalk, ſand, or lime. 
It muſt, however, be remarked, that the aliments abovemen- 
tioned will not be ſubject to induce a Cachexy, provided the or- 
gans of digeſtion are ſufficiently ſtrong, and proportional exer- 
ciſe is uſed by the perſon who takes them. Hence other cauſes 
of the depravation of the nutritious juices muſt be joined to 
the preceding, as a deficiency, with reſpect to animal motion 
or exerciſe, and debility of the digeſtive organs; though a too 
great tenſion thereof may have the fame effects, if ſufficient 
to interfere with the ſolution and aſſimilation of the aliment. 
If the general maſs of blood, alſo, happens to be vitiated ex- 
tremely in any manner whatever, the nutritious juices mult, in 
proport:on, be depraved. | 
Theſe defects, in the organs of digeſtion, are brought about 
in various manners ; as by all profuſe ſecretions of what kind 
ſoever, as violent vemitings, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, or hæ- 
morrhages ; by a ſcirrhous diſorder of any of the viſcera; or 
by a retention of ſomething in the body which ought to be ex- 
creted. 
It is evident that theſe cauſes united act either by diminiſhing 
the ſolids, or by diſtending them with fluids, not adapted to 
circulate through them. Hence ariſe two ſorts of diſeaſes, that 
is, 
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is, a conſumption, and what is uſually called a leucophlegma- 


tia, or an anaſarca. f g 
According to the different colour, bulk, tenacity, acrimony, 


and fluidity of the ſtagnating liquids, various appearances a- 


riſe, which may be eſteemed ſymptoms of a Cachexy. Thus, 
the ſkin appears white, yellow, livid, red, green, black, or 
tawny ; the patient perceives a ſenſation of gravity ; tu 

ariſe under the eyes, and affe& the more thin parts of the body. 
Add to theſe flatulencies and cxdematous tumors of the parts 
remote from the heart ; palpitations of the heart and arteries, 
which are augmented by the leaſt motion ; crude and thin u- 
rine ; ſpontaneous and evidently watery ſweats all which are 

- ſucceeded by emaciation of a leucophl „and droply. 
No univerſal defect of the veſſels, which ought to receive good 

nutritions, can be aſſigned; but their too great contraction or 

laxity, and the conſequences thereof, may be admitted as 
cauſes of theſe defects. 

There is a deficiency in that action of the animal ceconomy, 
by which a part of the juices is applied to the ſolids, whenever 
the force of the circulation is either too languid, or too vio- 
lent. 

- From what has been ſaid, a Cachexy may be eaſily diſtin- 

uiſhed.” And as to the conſequences thereof, they may be 

— by carefully 1 the cauſe, ſtanding fects, 

and degrees of the diſorder. To all theſe the method of cure 

muſt be carefully adapted ; for it is evident that a mitigation, 

and moderate inſpiſſation, of the too acrid and too fluid juices, 

are ſometimes required ; and, in other caſes, the tenacious 

and adhering juices muſt be reſolved and rendered fluid. And 

as a diſſolution and an inſpiſſation of the juices may be induced 

by various cauſes, it will be neceſſary to vary the medicines, 

and the manner of applying them, as the different cauſes ſhall 

determine. 

But the principal rules to be obſerved in the cure are, 

Firſt, to adminiſter ſuch aliment as approaches nearly to the 

nature of the healthful fluids of the body, which are eaſily di- 

geſtible ; which are in their nature oppoſite to the cauſe of the 

diſorder ; and which are agreeable to the patient. 

Secondly, to promote the digeſtion of ſuch aliments, by ſea- 

ſoning them with proper aromatics ; by drinking proper quan- 

tities of generous wine; and by exerciſe and air. 

Thirdly, to diſpoſe the organs of digeſtion to perform their du- 

ties by proper gentle digeſtives, vomits, purges, and cor- 

roborants. 

Fourthly, as ſoon as the paſſages are relaxed, and the morbid 

matter is attenuated, to promote its expulſion, by attenuating 

diuretics and ſudorifics. 

Laſtly, to complete the cure by chalybeates, alcaline and ſapo- 

naceous ſubſtances, together with walking, riding, or other 

proper exerciſes, frictions and baths. 

The cauſe, however, of the diſtemper only can determine the 

choice of all theſe, and the manner of applying them, 

When a cache&tic conſumption ariſes from too great an acri- 
mony of the juices, the particular ſpecies of acrimony muſt, if 

poſhbe be diſcovered. 

irſt, by inveſtigating the cauſe of the Cachexy. 

Secondly, by examining into the nature of the diſeaſe, and the 

conſtitution of the paticnt. 

Thirdly, by the ſymptoms. 

Fourthly, by the excretions. 

And when the nature of the prevailing acrimony is known, it 

muſt be corrected by ſubſtances of a contrary nature. Boer. Aph. 

CACOCHY/MIA *, a conſtitution abounding with vicious hu- 
mours, 

* The word is formed from the Greek zug, bad, and y»u;;, 
Juice, 

CACOPHONLTA *, in grammar and rhetoric, the meeting to- 
gether of two letters or ſyllables, which produce an harth or 
diſagreeable ſound. 


The word is derived from xax3;, bad, and pu, a voice. 


CADE, a cag, cafk, or barrel; uſed in the book of rates for a 
determinate number of ſome ſorts of fiſh. — Thus a Cade of her- 
rings is a veſſel containing 500, and of ſprats 1000, 

CADENCE, in the modern muſic, may be defined a certain 
reſt, or concluſion of a ſong, or of the parts thereof in many 
places of the piece which divide it, as it were, into ſo many 
numbers or periods, The Cadence is when the parts fall and 
terminate on a chord or note, the car ſeeming naturally to ex- 
pect it; and is much the fame in a ſong, as in a period which 
cloſes the ſenſe of a paragraph in a diſcourſe. 

A Cadence is either perfect or imperfect : a perfect Cadence is 
that which conſiſts of two notes ſung after each other, or, by 
degrees, conjoined in each of the two parts; it is called per- 
tect, becauſe it ſatisfies the car better than the other. 

"The Cadence is ſaid to be imperfect, when its laſt meaſure is 
not in Octave or union, but a ſixth or a third; as when the 
baſs, inſtead of deicending a fifth, deicends only a third, or, 
when deſcending or ariſing a fourth, it makes an octave with 
the treble in the firſt meaſure, and a third major with the ſe- 
cond. It is called imperfect, becauſe the ear does not acquieſce 
in the concluſion, but expects a continuation of the ſong ; ſo 
that in making a perfect Cadence, the bafs muſt always fall a 
ith, or riſe a fourth. | 


T'be chief Cadence, or cloſe, is the key itſelf in which the baſs 


* There are fimple and double Cadences ; the double Ones 1. 


CADENCE, in oratory and poetry, denotes the running of web 


CADE”TS, the younger brothers of a family. 
CADET, alſo ſignifies a young gentleman, who, to attain form! 


CA'DI, among the Turks, ſignifies an ordinary judge, wi? } 


CA'DMIA Antiquorum, the Cadmia of the ancients. There we 


ADD 


muſt always conclude : The next in dignity is « 
and the — to that the third; or, if 41 * = abors, 
fourth or ſecond above the key. arp, the 
Ihe Cadence is ſaid to be broken, when the baſs, in 
Falling a fifth, which the ear expects, riſes a ſecond; 
Jor or minor. | 
very Cadence is in two meaſures ; ſometimes it is ſuſ 
in _ _—_ 1 called a repoſe, - and only conſiſts * 
meaſure, as when the two parts ſtop at the fifth, wi * 
ing the Cadence. g : » Vitout fi, 
In modulation, Cadences are made in ſeveral keys, th 
{till with ſome relation to the principal one; the harmony 2 
always return to the key appropriated to the piece, 20 f. 
terminate there by the middle, as well as final Cadences = 
It * a nice taſte to diſtinguiſſi the tonic note on wh! 
the Cadences eſſentially fall; becauſe they actually ſeem t: = 
on another note of the fong. It is by the natural progreſs, * 
the fundamental baſs, that we are able to make the — 2 
for as often as this baſs falls a fafth, or riſes a fourth there & 
rage $f i TY 
r. Roſſeau diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Cadences. w; 
to the baſs-viol, PE a Cadence with and without porn 
Cadence with a reſt, is when a finger, which ſhould ſhake h 
Cadence, ſtops a little before it ſhakes on the note i : 
above that which requires the Cadence. The C 
out a reſt, is when the ſtop is omitted. 


read, 
either n. 


2 
C 
mmed ately 
adence with. 


in are various; the more double are thoſe made aft 
{top, the lefs double thoſe after a ſhort one. 
In Cadences are all to be accommodated to the Charader oſ 
e air. 
The word comes from the Latin Cadentia, a fall, the Cadence 
being the fall, or concluſion of a ſeries of harmony, pro 


er a len- 
lon; 


per to 


terminate the whole or part. The muſicians call a fake ! 
Cadence; but this is confounding of terms. 
CADENCE, in the modern dancirſ®, is when the ſeveral ſteps and 


motions follow, or correſpond with the notes or meaſure x 
the muſic. 
or proſe z otherwiſe called the numbers, and by the ancients 
the Pubs. 
In verſe, there is a plain, common, and ordinary Cadence 
which holds equally through the whole, renders the wk 
ſmooth and flowing, carefully throws out whatever may offt 
the air by a rough and difagreeable ſound, and by the intermix- 
ture of different numbers and meaſures, forms the pleaſing har- 
mony, which is univerſally diffuſed through the whole body df 
the poem. ; 

Beſides this, there are certain particular Cadences of orezter 
ſignificancy, which make a more ſenſible impreſſion. Thes 
forts of Cadences are very beautiful in verſification, and add 
conſiderable grace, provided they are uſed with diſcretion, end 
do not return too often. They prevent the tediouſneſs which 
uniform Cadences, and regular falls in one and the fame mes. 
fure, cannot fail of producing. In this point the Latin vert 
cation has a great advantage over the French, which being 
obliged to divide the Alexandrine verſe by half verſes, to make 
a kind of ſtop after three perfect feet, to ſupply a regular rhyme, 
at the end of three feet more, and to proceed exactly in the 
ſame method in all the verſes following, muſt run the hart 
ſoon of fatiguing the attention of the reader, unleſs ſupported 
and kept up by other beauties, ſufficient to make this perpetual 
going on in the ſame tone to be forgotten. Thus is the beau- 
ty of number and harmony unknown to the French tongue, 
where all the ſyllables are counted in the verſes, and her 
there is no diverſity of Cadence. As to the Latin poetry, v: 
have there an intire liberty to divide our verſes as we pleaſe, ' 
vary the ceſures and Cadences, at will, and not offend del. 
cate ears with the uniform falls produced by the dacty! 2nd 
ſpondee, which cloſe an heroic verſe. Virgil is very happy ! 
giving Cadence to his verſe, which alone is ſufficient to exc'? 
the ideas of the things he would ſignify. Among the mover! 
poets who have writ in Latin, thoſe who could attain to tte 
numbers and Cadences of Virgil, in the turn of their verſe, hne 
had moſt reputation, 


EL 


knowledge in the art of war, and, in expectation of pretet- 
ment, chuſes to carry arms as a private man in a company 
foot. 


decides in all civil controverſies within the diſtrict of a town d 
city, though there lies an appeal to a ſuperior judge. | 


4 ſach'12- 


he latter, 
Wit 4 | 


two ſorts of it, the Cadmia nativa, and- the Cadmi 
We are to rank the former only among copper-0re 3 ! 
whoſe virtues the ancients were ſo fond of in medicine, Ve * 
recrement of copper produced in the furnaces, where that _ 
was ſeparated from its ore, and driven by the blaſt of the * | 
lows againſt the ſides and roof of the furnaces, or collecies ky 
their chimnies. Of this Cadmia they diſtinguiſhes ſeveral — | 
according to their different degrees of finenefs, and the for”? | 
in which they concreted : Theſe differed both in e | 
colour, according to the parts of the furnace to which they 


hered. The | 


CAS 


was found in the very mouths of the fur- 
* 9 it iſſued out Ms he flame and ſmoke, 
_— therefore called capnitis, or ſmoaky Cadmia ; a great 
. * this was neceſſarily loſt in the air, but the little 
- adhered to the mouths of the furnaces was collect- 
that 8 of powder or fine aſhes. The fineſt Cadmia 
ed in orm po : 
to this was that found on the roofs of the furna- 
_ which generally hung down in form of cluſters of 
jo 4 bubbles, and was therefore called Cadmia Botrytis, 
a or cluſtered Cadmia; this was much more firm 
= heavy than the capnitis, but much lighter and more fri- 
able than any of the others. This was ſometimes grey, and 
fometimes purpliſh, but that of the latter colour was always 
eſteemed the belt. ; 
A third kind was that which gathered about the ſides of the 
furnaces, as not light and fine enough to aſcend to the roof; 
this was called Cadmia placitis, or the cruſt-like Cadmia, as 
t was always ſeparated from the walls in form of cruſts. 
| 7 he former of theſe was uſed for diſeaſes of the eyes ; this 
was known to be coarſer, and was reſerved for dreſſing of 
ulcers. Of this cruſtated Cadmia, however, they diſtinguiſh- 
ed two kinds, the one of a bluiſh colour on the outſide, and 
variegated with ſpots within; this they called onychitis from 
ſome reſemblance to the onyx in its veins and clouds ; and 
the other, which was quite black throughout, they called 
oſtracitis; this was eſteemed leſs proper than any of the o- 
thers for diſtempers of the eyes, but was particularly valued 
for ulcers. : g 
Zefides theſe, Dioſcorides tells us, there was a light white 
kind produced 1n the furnaces where filver was melted, but 
that it was of leſs value; and Galen adds, that there was 
alſo a kind made from the pyrites. 
All theſe kinds of Cadmia are out of uſe, and unknown in 
the ſhops at this time, having been found inferior in virtue 
to the modern tutty. 
The ancients in general have related wonders of the virtues 
of their ſeveral kinds of Cadmia, as abſorbents and deſicca- 
tives. They tell us that, in diſeaſes of the eyes, collyriums 
prepared with them ſcarce ever failed of curing, and, if one 
could bclieve what they add of their virtues in wounds and 
ulcers, we ſhould be apt to think that many of the terrible 
operations of their chirurgery might have been ſpared. 
CADU/CEUS, in antiquity, Mercury's rod or ſcepter, a wand 
intwiſted with two ſerpents, borne by that deity, as the en- 
ſign of his quality and office ; and which, according to the 
fable, was given him by Apollo, for his ſeven ſtringed harp. 
CCM Inte/tinum, what we now call the appendicula Cæci, 
is by Rufus Epheſius called the Cæcum. But modern anato- 
miſts divide the large inteſtines which form one continual 
canal into three portions, This canal begins by a kind of 
ſacculus or bag, which is reckoned the firſt of the three por- 
tions, and is called Czcum. 
The inteſtinum Cæcum is then only a round ſhort bag, the 
bottom of which is turned downward, and the mouth or open- 
ing upward, It lies under the right kidney, and is hid by the 
laſt convolutions of the ilium. It is about three fingers 
breadth in length, and its diameter is more than double that 
of the (mall inteſtines. 
Through the membranous or common coat of the Cæcum, 
we ſee three white ligamentary bands, which adhere very 
cloſe both to the outer and muſcular coat. One of them is 
hid by the adheſion of the meſocolon ; and all the three divide 
tae Cæcum longitudinally into three parts more or leſs equal. 
They all unite on the appendicula vermiformis, and cover 
its whole outer fide immediately under the common coat; 
though they appear exteriorly on the Czc:'m. to be ligamen- 
tary, they are made entirely of fleſhy fibres, which accom- 
pany and ſtrengthen the longitudinal fibres of the muſcular 
coat, 
The villous ſubſtance of the inner coat of the Cæcum is very 
ſhort, and furniſhed in ſeveral places with glandular lacunz, 
or lolitary glands, broader than thoſe of the ſmall inteſtines. 
Theſe glandular lacunæ, or folliculi, are flattened and de- 
relled in the middle, like the puſtules of the ſmall-pox. 
V ben we blow through a pipe into theſe lacunæ, without 
touching them, the folliculi are inflated, and repreſent little 
8 a hole in the middle of their convex ſide. //infw. 
(3: ENT, dee CEMENT, 
A REAN Section or Operation, the cutting through the 
en into the uterus of a pregnant woman, newly de- 
w_ If the mother not long before her death perceived 
* uſual motion of the foetus, if the midwife can find any 
= in the umbilical chord, or any of the arteries of the 
"Rp after the mother is dead, or juſt about the time of her 
rg there are ſome hopes that this operation may be at- 
* Nn ſucceſs, though the caſe is very dubious, and ex- 
man azardous, eſpecially if the woman has been dead 
end, an a few minutes. The operation is ſaid to be an- 
= performed near the time of death, with a happy event 
belpect to the child, but it muſt always be ſatal to the mo- 


ths ' . . . 
ang 5 alive. The moderns rarely propoſe it till aſter 


« 
Une > N . l l f 
manner of performing this operation, is by making a 


CAL 


long inciſidn along the abdomen, between the muſculi reQiz 
ſo as to avoid the peritonæum, for fear of wounding the in- 
teſtines, till the uterus appears; the knife muſt then be di- 
rectly plunged therein, not at all deep, leſt it touch the child; 
the uterus always growing thinner, as the natural time of 
delivery approaches; the membranes including the foetus are 
then to be inſtantly divided, and ſeparating the placenta from 
the bottom of the uterus, the child is with all expedition 
and dexterity to be taken out, and freed from the burthen, 
after the uſual manner. At this time the child will very 
probably appear as if it were dead, though perhaps a ſmall 
pulſation of the heart, umbilical chord, or arteries, may be 
found upon examination. Immediately the mouth, noſtrils, 
ears, &c. muſt be cleanſed, and freed from their mucu:, and 
the child waſhed all over with warm wine, or a little brandy 
and water, inſtead of the common lotion, and then wrapped up 
in flannel, and placed before a moderate fire, by which 
means it may poſſibly be brought to manifeſt ſome remark- 
able figns of life. Shaw, 
This operation is called Cæſarean, from a ſuppoſition that 
Julius Cæſar was delivered by means of it, as was alſo Sci- 
pio Africanus, Manilius, and our Edward VI. "Thoſe brought 
into the world in this manner, are called Cz/ares, « & Caſoncs, 
a ceſo matris utero. 

CA/STUS, in antiquity, a large gantlet made of a raw hide, 
which the wreſtlers made uſe of when they fought in the pub- 
lic games. They were a kind of leathern ſtraps, ſtrengthen— 
ed with lead, or plates of iron, which encompaſſed the hand, 
the wriſt, and part of the arm, to guard them from blows. 
Calepin erroneouſly calls them glubs. Danet's Antiq. 

CA/SURA, in ancient poetry, is when, in the ſcanning of a 
verſe, a word is divided, ſo that one part ſeems cut off, and 
goes to a different foot from the reſt. As 

Mentijri nolli num|quam men|dacia proſunt. 
Where the ſyllables ri, li, quam, and men are Cæſures. 

CA/TERIS paribus, a Latin term, often uſed in mathematics 

and philoſophy, The words literally ſigniſy © the reſt, or other 
© things being equal. 
Thus we ſay, the heavier the bullet, ceteris paribus, the 
greater the range. That is, the heavier the bullet, if the 
length and diameter of the piece, quantity of powder, &c. be 
the ſame, the greater the range. 


; CAYMACAN *, a dignity in the Ottoman empire, anſwering 


to lieutenant among us. 


The word is compounded of the two Arabic words caim and ma- 
chum, g. d. he who holds the place, or diſcharges the office of ano- 
ther. 

CA'LAMINE, Lapis Calaminaris, is a conſiderably hard and 
heavy mineral ſubſtance, appearing of a ſtony nature, but of 
a lax and cavernous ſtructure, and very often containing 
little ſhoots of cryſtalline or ſparry matter in the hols. It is 
generally found in looſe maſſes from the ſize of a walnut, or 
ſmaller, to thoſe of two or three pounds weight, though ſome 
are much larger. Their ſurfaces are generally uneven, and 
their colour, when pureſt, is a pale grey with a faint ad- 
mixture of brown; but very often it is ſound of a brick co- 
lour, and not unfrequently yellowiſh. The pieces that are 
of other colours alſo calcine in a ſmall degree of fire to a 
pale red, whence it is probable, that thoſe maſſes which are 
found naturally ſo, may owe that colour to ſubterraneous 
heat. Pure Calamine, tho' very much like ſpar, yet proves not 
to be ſuch, but is of a cryſtalline baſis ; for it will not fer- 
ment with, nor be diſſolved by any acid, 

It is not always found pure, but often impregnated with 

particles of iron, and ſometimes loaded with little round fer- 

rugineous bodies, called by naturaliſts piſolithi. 

Calamine is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and Eng- 

land. On the Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire, we have ſome 

of the fineſt in the world. | 

Dioſcorides and Galen make no mention of it, at leaſt it is 

very certain they never do as a mcdicine, nor confound it 

with their Cadmia. At preſent it is in very great eſteem ex- 
ternally, not only in collyriums for the eyes, but as a de- 
ſiccative for weeping ulcers, and for preventing excoriations 
in children. It has indecd been made more famous than it 
deſerves in one inſtance, namely, its virtue againſt burns 
and upon this account it is made the principal ingredient in 

Turner's cerate, fo called from its pretended inventor. It 

has been publiſhed in a pompous manner as a remedy for 

burns, together with a liſt of cures performed by it; but a 

man who knows any thing of the ſubject, will find, even by 

that author's own accounts, that the violent pain which 
uſually attended the firſt days of application, was owing to 
the powder contained in it, which, however fine, will vel- 
licate the excoriated parts, and often bring on fatal conſe- 
quences. 

CALAMUNTHA, Calamint. This plant is of the number of 
the didynamia gymnoſper mia of Linnzus, and of the l erbee 
verticillatæ of Ray. There are ſeveral ſpecies of it ; but 
only one is uſed in medicine, which 1s the Calamintha vul- 
garis flare magno of J. Bauhine, and the Calamintha montana 
of Dodonzus. 


The ſtalks of Calamint are ſlender, but very firm and woody; 
8 1 ſquate, 
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CALAMUTA, in pharmacy, an appellation for the dry ſort of 


ſquare, and very much branched. The leaves ſtand in pairs 
two at every joint of the ſtalk oppoſite to each other ; they 
are about an inch in diameter, of a roundiſh figure, and 
obtuſely pointed, lightly ſerrated at the edges, of a duſky 
green colour, ſomewhat hairy, and of a very aromatic ſmell 
and taſte. The flowers are of the labiated kind, and ſtand 
in little cluſters at the joints of the ſtalks, from the middle 
to the top; the upper lip of the flower ſtands ereQt, and is 
roundiſh and bifid ; the under one is divided into three parts. 
They are of a pale purpliſh colour, often almoſt white, and 
are of a very pleaſant ſmell. The ſeeds are ſmall, ſmooth, 
and of a blackiſh colour, and roundiſh ſhape ; four of them 
ſucceed to every flower, and they are lodged in the cup, 
which becomes a kind of capſule for them. The root is fi- 
brous and whitiſh, 
This plant loves dry and ſomewhat ſhady places: It grows 
very abundantly in ſome parts of England under hedges, by 
road · ſides, in dry places. 
Calamint is attenuating and aperient ; it powerfully diſſolves 
viſcid humours, and by this means promotes an appetite, and 
aſſiſts digeſtion, and diſpels flatulences. It promotes urine 
and the menſes, and is good in all diſeaſes of the breaſt ari- 
ſing from a tough phlegm : For all theſe purpoſes there is no 
method of taking it ſo good, as an infuſion made of it in the 
manner of common tea. 
Externally it is attenuant, diſcutient, and reſolvent. It is 
beſt uſed in form of a fomentation on theſe occaſions. Para- 
lytic limbs have been ſometimes reſtored by uſing a decoc- 
tion of it in this manner. The eſſential oil, diſtilled by the 
alembic in the common way, is an excellent carminative, 
ahd has all the virtues of that of pennyroyal without its nau- 
ſeous taſte: It is rarely uſed however, and the dried herb is 
kept in the ſhops principally as an ingredient in ſome of the 
compound waters. 


ſtyrax, to diſtinguiſh it from the liquid. 

CAL AMIS Aromaticus. See ACORUS verut. 
CALATRA “VA, a military order in Spain, inſtituted under 
Sarchas III. king of Caſtile, upon the following occaſion: 
When that prince took the ſtrong fort of Calatrava from the 
Moors of Andaluſia, he gave it to the templars; who, want- 
ing courage to defend it, returned it him again; when Don 
Raymond of the Ciſtercian order, accompanied with ſeveral 
perſons of quality and courage, made an offer to defend the 
place, which the king thereupon delivered up to them, and 
inſtituted that order in 1158 ; which increaſed ſo much under 
the reign of Alphonſus king of Caſtile, that the knights de- 
fired they might have a Grand Maſter, which was granted; 
and the was Don Garcias Redon, during whoſe govern- 
ment the order was confirmed under Alexander III. in 1164 ; 
and in 1489 Ferdinand and Iſabella, with the conſent of Pope 
Innocent VIII, re- united the grand maſterſhip of Calatrava to 
the Spaniſh crown; ſo that the kings of Spain are now be- 
come perpetual adminiſtrators thereof. 
The knights of this order bear a croſs gules, fleur-de lis'd 
with green, &c. See plate XII. fig. 4. 
CALCA/NEUM, in anatomy, the largeſt bone of the foot, of 
which it makes the poſterior part, and in ſome meaſure 
the baſis. It is oblong and very irregular, and may be di- 
vided into a body and two apophyſes; one great and ante- 
rior, the other ſmall, lateral, and internal. 
CALCE/DONY, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone diverſi- 
fied with various colours, partly tranſparent, and partly o- 
pake. 
CALCEDONY, or CALCEDON, is alſo a term uſed by jewellers, 
and lapidaries, for a defect in ſome precious ſtone ; when, 
in turning them, they find a foul vein, of a different colour 
from the reſt of the ſtone, reſembling that of a Calcedony, 
which leſſens its value. 
CALCINA'TION (from calx, lime) in chemiſtry, the ſepa- 
rating, by means of heat, or fire, the more fixed from the vo- 
latile parts of any compound body, 
Calcination has, by ſome, been very improperly called che- 
mical pulverization, as if the whole intention conſiſted in re- 
ducing bodies to powder by means of heat. But this is a 
great miſtake; for though the deſtruction or diminution of 
the tenacity is often the conſequence, and ſometimes, per- 
haps, the intentional end of Calcination ; yet it is in many 
caſes otherwiſe, ſince lapis calaminaris and other bodies, af- 
ter they have ſuffered what is every- where called Calcina- 
tion, are yet very far from the condition of the powder : 
And if the making bodies fit, by means of fire, to undergo 
pulverization, alone conſtituted Calcination ; then that kind 
of exſiccation which is employed on rhubarb, and called 
torrifying, would of courſe come within the meaning of the 
term, contrary to the univerſal uſe of the word. 
There are others that, not even making the aſſiſtance of fire 
neceſſary, call all the methods, by which bodies are reduced to 
the ſtate of powders, Calcination. But ſuch diffuſive exten- 
ſions of the ſenſe of terms, where they are made to compre- 
bend a multiplicity of things not allied by any juſt analogy, 
are highly prejudicial, obſtructing thoſe clear and communi- 


CALCULATION, the operation of computin 


CALCULATION, is more particularly applied to aft 


CA'LCULLS, in phytic, is generally uſed to ſignify the Gaps 


ford, and introducing that perplexity and confuſion which, 
nerally ſo much abounds in medical writers, N 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of Calcination, which differ 
gard to the effect with which the fire is ſuffered to wag 
on the calcined matter. As ſometimes the whole of 2 
latile parts are expelled by the continuance or violence Fas 
heat ; while at others, by a gentler degree or prolur, bi | 
it, which would alſo follow, they are retained. The * 
Calcination of tin, all the ſulphureous, Which is ſy in e 
volatile part of it, is drove off; and an earthy cal I 
longer changeable by any degree of duration of the * Ng 
left behind. But in the Calcination of lapis calaminari,* : 
crude ſulphur and arſenic alone are diſſipated; while Is tte 
which with a greater degree of fire would be all — 
drove off, is left with the earthy part. Calcination wes ym 
fore be divided into perfect, or where the utmoſt cha; _ 
cept vitrifaction) which can be effected by heat, is b, a 
about ; and imperfect where the degree of heat is |; — bt 
and only a part of the alteration it is capable of preduc +, 
ſuffered, ng 1s 


g. either by 


addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, or diviſion. 
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operations, as the finding the times of eclipſes, mak 
of the motions, places, &c. of the heavenly bodi 


in the kidney, ureters, and bladder. 
Theſe are not, however, the only parts in which flor 
generated; for we find ſtones and ſtony concretio 
many cavities of the body, and ſometimes in other part 
Thus Hippocrates takes notice of a ſtone in the uterus, which 
rendered the woman barren, and was brought away with 
great pain when ſhe was ſixty. Thus alſo it is notorio. 
that ſtones are frequently generated in the gall- bladder, LH 
takes notice of ſtones generated in the veſiculz ſeminal. 
and I have taken ſmall ones out of the proſtatæ, to the m_ 
ber of twenty or thirty, 
Alexander Trallianus relates the caſe of a perſon who Counhed 
up a ſtone ; and I know a lady who was thought to he 
a deep conſumption, but by coughing up a ſtone gest 4: 
large as a ſmall nutmeg, ſhe recovered her health perfed;, 
Dr. Friend ſays, that of ſtones coughed up he had (cen fee. 
ral, ſome as big as a filbert, where no ſign of a ccnfuny- 
tion appeared, only there continued an inveterate couch. 
One he knew who had coughed up four or five ſuch, x 
long diſtances of time. | 
We may therefore conceive that, if any ſmall diſſoluble fi-. 
ſtance is fixed in any part of the body whatever, 2 fla, 
cruſt ſoon forms itſelf upon it either more or leſs. If fact! 
concretion of the earthy parts of the blood happens zt fte 
extremities of the urinary ducts, when they open into tte 
kidnies, and forms a ſmall grain of ſand, hence ariſes the fore 
in the kidnies, which, increaſing daily, in time grows ces. 
ſiderable enough to incommode and obſtruct the kidnies, rl 
bring away part of its ſubſtance in form of grumous corre 
tions, pus, caruncles, or ſkins, till at laſt it corrupts ths 
whole, exciting bloody, purulent, and fcetid urine, and fome- 
times inflammation, and conſequently an exulccration, oi tht 
adjacent parts, 
When this is by any cauſe whatever removed from its t. 
tive place into the pelvis of the kidney, and from thence in 
to any part of the courſe of the ureter, or its entrance is! 
the bladder, it frequently intercepts the urine, and ca 4 
acute inflammatory pain. | 
When the ſtone is conveyed into the bladder through the . 
reters, it is often expelled from thence, and diſcharged dy 
urethra. But if it remains in the bladder, the earthy pat d 
the urine adhere to it, and increaſe its bulk, forming up" 
it various ſtrata, which are ſometimes red, ſometins 
white, aſh- coloured, or azure, the nucleus which ſel '1i7 
the kidnies always remaining red. And it appears by d. 
mical experiments made upon ſtones, that thoſe of an 33%” 
colour are moſt indiſſoluble, the aſh-coloured next, the 
next, and that the red are moſt eaſily diſſolved. 
The ſymptoms of a ſtone in the kidnies, are an obtuſe N 
at the region of the kidnies; a diſcharge of bloody my 
ter any conſiderable motion of the body, eſpecially 1 
coach upon ſtony roads; gravelly ſmall ſtones, caruncles, © 
filaments, diſcharged with the urine. Boerh. Apb. ca 
CAaLcuLus Differentialis, in mathematics, is A method „ 
ferencing quantities, or finding an infinitely ſmall qu 
which, being taken infinite times, ſhall be equal to 3 * 
quantity; or an infiniteſimal, which is a portion 0! * 1" 
tity 1 ble to that ity; or, as Others dente 4 
y incomparable to that quantity; Or, 7 
the arithmetic of infinitely ſmall differences betwe” f 
riable quantities. The foundation then of this es 
an infinitely ſmall quantity, or what is leſs than wy 15 1 
able one, and therefore is accounted as nothing» 1 
occurring by omitting it, being leſs than an) —_— 50 6 
i. e. leſs than nothing; hence two quantities, 7 id 
by an infiniteſimal, are equal. The better te 2 16 
nature of an infiniteſimal, ſuppoſe that in mess - 
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cable rotions which aiftintt and properly limited terms af— 


; f N rove" "I 
height of a mountain, while you are looking th 12 


CAL 


„ind blows off the ſmalleſt grain of duſt, the 

fights, _ 83 is then leſs, by 15 diameter of the 
8 before; but as the mountain is ſtill found to be of 
1 e height, whether the duſt be there or not, its diameter 
he bing to do in the preſent caſe, and paſſes for nothing, 


heig 


7 4 infinitely ſmall. 


; omy, the diameter of the earth is an infinite- 

Thos i ges ** diſtance of the fixed ſtars; and the 
— holds in aſtronomical quantities: the name infiniteſimal 
* refore merely reſpective, and involves a relation to 
: — uantity, not any real ens or being. Now infinite- 
2 A called differentials, or differential quantities, when 
21 te conſidered as the differences of two quantities. vir 
of Newton calls them fluxions, conſidering them as the mo- 
— increments of quantities, v. g. of a line generated 
m_ * of a point, or of a ſurface by the flux of a line, 
* The differential Calculus, therefore, and the doctrine of 
duxions, are the ſame thing under different names; the for- 
7 ven by M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Iſaac New- 
2 Sh of whom lay claim to thediſcovery. See FLU/XION. 
Thais is indeed a difference in the manner of expreſſing the 
vantities reſulting from the different views, wherein the | 
two authors conſider the infiniteſimals; the one as increments, 
the other as difterences. Leibnitz and moſt foreigners ecx- 
eſs the differentials of quantities by the ſame letter, as Va- 
riable ones, only prefixing the letter d, thus: the differen- 
tizl of x is called d x, and that of , dy. Now d x is a po- 
ative quantity, if x continually increaſe; negative, if it de- 


creaſe. 


The Engliſh, with Sir Iſaac Newton, inſtead of d x write x 


(with a dot over it) for 45, y, &c. which foreigners object a- 
gainſt, on account of the confuſion of points which they ima- 
gine ariſes when differentials are again differenced : beſides, 
the printers are more apt to overlook a point than a letter. 

Stable quantities being always expreſſed by the firſt letters 


of the alphabet, d a = 0, d Do, dc =0; wherefore d 


„ —a) =dx+dy, and d (x—y+a) =dx—d y, 
{> that the differencing of quantities is eaſily performed by 
the addition or ſubtraction of their compounds. 

To difference quantities that mutually multiply each other, 
the rule is: Firſt, multiply the differential of one factor into 
the other factor, the ſum of the two factors is the differential 
ſought ; thus, the quantities being x y, the differential will be 
xdy+ydx,i.e. d(x y) =xdy + y dx. Secondly, if there 
be three quantities, which multiply each other, the factum of 
the two muſt then be multiplied into the difterential of the third 
thus : ſuppoſe v x y, let v x it, then v x y =ty, conſequent- 
ly4(vxy)=tdy+ydt; butdt=vdx+xdv;theſc 
values therefore being ſubſtituted in the antecedent differen- 
tial, t dy + At, the reſult is d (vx y) = vdxy+vydsx 
+xydv; hence it is eaſy to apprehend how to proceed 
where the quantities are more than three. 
If one variable quantity x increaſe while the other y decrea- 
ſes, it is evident yd x — x d will be the differential of x y. 
To difterence quantities that mutually divide each other the 
rule is: Firſt, multiply the differential of the diviſor into the 
cvidend, and on the contrary, the differential of the dividend 
into the diviſor ; ſubtract the laſt product from the firſt, and 
divide the remainder by the ſquare of the diviſor ; the quoti- 
ent is the difterential of the quantities mutually dividing each 
other. See FLU/XION, 

Calculus Integralis, is a method of integrating or ſumming up 
fuxions and differential quantities, i e. from a differential 
quantity given to find the quantity, from whoſe differencing 
the given differential reſults; the integral Calculus therefore is 
tie inverſe of the differential one; whence the Engliſh, who 
uiually call differentials fluxions, give this Calculus, which 
alcznds from the fluxions to the flowing or variable quantities; 
or, 25 foreigners expreſs it, from the differences to the ſums, 

the name of the inverſe method of fluxions. 

Hence, the integration is known to be juſtly performed, if 
te quantity found according to the rules of the differential 
Calculus, being differenced, produce that propoſed to be ſum- 
mel. Suppoſe s the ſign of the ſum or integral quantity, 
ad will denote the ſum or integral of the differential y d x. 
Lo integrate or ſum up a differential quantity : it is demon- 


frated, firſt, that s dx = x. Secondly, 5 (dx +d y) =x +1. 
mah, ( dgν t dx) S . Fourthly, s (* m1 
* — yl 


| « Fifthly, 5 (n:m)x (n—m):md x n: m. Sixthly, 
'\1dx—x4dy): y*=xy. Of theſe the fourth and fifth 
cles are the moſt frequent, wherein the differential quantity 
 mexrated, by adding a variable unity to the exponent and 
ing the ſum by the new exponent, multiplied into the 


cherential of th 2 h 3 
1 0 e root, (v. g. in the fourth caſe, by m1) 
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quantity to be integrated do not come under 
ula's, it muſt either be reduced to an integra- 
infinite ſeries, each of whoſe terms may be 


des 109% Cannot be extracted out of any required power: 


CAL 


ſo, in the analyſis of infinites, any variable or flowin antit 

may be differenced : but, vice 2 any differential cans 
be integrated; and, as in the analyſis of finites we are not 
yet arrived at the method of extrafting the roots of all equa- 
tions, fo neither has the integral Calculus arrived at its per- 
fection: and, as in the former we are obliged to have recoutſe 
to approximation, ſo in the latter we have recourſe to infinite 


ſeries, where we cannot attain to a perfect integration. Har- 
is. | 


CALCULUS Exponentialis, See EXPONE/NTIAL. 
CALcuLus Literalis, is the ſame with Algebra, or ſpecious 


arithmetic : ſo called, becauſe the letters of the alphabet are 
uſed inſtead of figures, 


CALENDAR, a table containing the days, weeks, months, 


feaſts, & c. happening throughout the year in their proper order 
The word is formed from Calendæ, which was formerly wrote in 
large characters at the head of every month. 

We have obſerved in the article Brsstx TILE, that Pope 
Gregory, in order to correct the Julian account or old ſtile, 
took ten days out of the Calendar in the year 1582, to cele- 
brate Eaſter at the ſame time that it was obſerved at the Ni- 
cene council; and, to prevent the ſeaſons of the year from 
going back for the future, he ordered that every hundredth 
year, Which, according to the form inſtituted by Julius Cæ— 
ſar, was to be biſſextile or leap year, ſhould be a common 
one, and conſiſt only of 465 days; but as this would take 
away too much, he ordered that every four hundredth year 
ſhould remain biſſextile. 

But, as more than one hundred years have now elapſed ſince 
the above-mentioned reformation of the Calendar, and the 
hundredth year not being made a common one as in the Gre- 
gorian method, that account differs at preſent from the Julian, 
one day more than it did at its firſt inſtitution ; ſo that the 
firſt day of the month, according to the old ſtile, is the 12th 
of the ſame according to the new. And hence we ſee the 
reaſon why eleven days muſt be taken out of the Calendar, in 
order to render it conformable to the Gregorian, or new me- 
thod of computation ; which eleven days are to be cancelled 
in the month of September, 1752, purſuant to an act of 


parliament paſſed in the preſent year of his majeſty's reign. 


See BISSEX TILE. 


CALENDAR, a machine uſed in ſeveral manufaQories for preſſing 


ſtuffs, linens, filks, &c. and rendering them ſmooth and 
gloſly. 


CA'LENDS *, among the Romans, the firſt day of every 


month. 


* The word is derived from the Greek x, to call; becauſe there 
was a prieſt appointed to obſerve the times of the new woon, and 
give notice of it to the preſident over the ſacrifices, who called the 
people and declared how they ſhould reckon the days until the 
nones. 

The Calends were reckoned backwards, or ina retrograde order: 
Thus, the firſt of May begins the Calends of May ; the 3oth 
of April was the ſecond of the Calends of May; the 29th, 
the third, &c. to the 13th where the ides commence; which 
are alſo numbered in a retrograde order to the 5th, where the 
nones begin, and theſe are numbered after the ſame manner 
to the firſt of the month, which is the Calends of April, 


CA/LENT URE, an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſea, attend- 


ed with a delirium ; whence the patient often imagines he ſees 
ſome pleaſant, cool verdure or green fields, wherein he at- 
tempts to walk, and if not prevented, will leap over- board. The 
cauſe of this ſymptom is generally ſuppoſed to be a plethora 
or viſcidity of the juices. The perſon thus affected has a 
fierce look, is very unruly, and at the ſame time ſo ea- 
ger to get over-board to the imaginary green fields, and ſo 
ſtrong, that ſometimes fix men are ſcarce ſufficient to detain 
him, The ſymptoms generally happen in the night-time, 
and ſeems to be moſt frequent about the Mediterranean, in 
the hot ſeaſon of the year, and affect chiefly the ſtrongeſt, thoſe 
that are young and of a ſanguine complexion. The pulſe here 
is ſometimes ſo low, that it can ſcarce be felt, though ſome- 
times it beats very ſtrong. The patient ſeldom complains of 
the uſual ſymptoms of a fever. After the ſtruggle is over, and 
the diſtemper abated, a ſoreneſs and heavineſs of the bod 
are generally felt, The attack is uſually ſudden; if this 
diſtemper be taken in time, it ſeldom proves mortal, 

The patient ought to be narrowly watched, for fear he ſhould 
fall over-board : reſt ſhould be encouraged : barley water with 
white-wine is a proper drink: all malt liquors and ſpirits are 
prejudicial in general, a ſlender liquid dict is the moſt conve- 
nient. The firſt ſtep to be taken in the cure is, to bleed the 
patient; but it ſometimes happens in this caſe, that the veſſels 
are ſo full, and the juices ſo viſcid, that ſeveral veſſels muſt 
be opened, to obtain the deſired quantity of blood; for which 
reaſon the orifice ſhould be made pretty large. Shaw. 


CA/LIBER, or CAL1PER, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the di- 


ameter or thickneſs of any circular body. 


CALIBER, in a more particular ſenſe, is uſed to ſigniſy the dia- 


meter of the bore of a piece of ordnance, or of the ball it car- 
TICS. 


CALIBER Compaſſes, is an inftrument made of two branches 


of braſs (ſee plate XII. g. 3.) about ſix or {even inches long, 
| hen 
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when ſhut, each branch being four lines broad, and three in CA'MBLET, a ſtuff, ſometimes made of wool, (« 


. meti 
© thickneſs. The motion of its head is like that of the head of ſilk, and ſometimes of hair, eſpecially that of goats, wa 
2 two feet rule, and the ends of the branches are bent in- | wool or ſilk; in others the warp is ſilk and wool twig; 


furniſhed with ſteel at theextremes. together, and the woof hair. 
| Tie 52 bud of tongue faſtened to one of the branches, whoſe | CAME'/LEON, or CHAMÆ LEON, in natural hiſtory, \ 

motion is like that of the head, for raiſing or lowering it, that little animal ſuppoſed, by both the ancients and moderng, . 

ſo its end, which ought to be very thin, may be put into have a faculty of changing its colour, and aſſuming that of 
notches made in the other branch, on the inſide of which are the objects near it. 7 
marked the diameters anſwerable to the weights of iron It is of the lizard kind, only its head is ſomewhat bigger; 
bullets in this manner: having gotten a tule on which are] It has four fect and a long flat tail, by both wh { . 
denoted the diviſions of the weights and bores of pieces, open rately it can hang to the branches of trees z ſome of the 
the Callipers ſo that the inward ends may anſwer to the di- Cameleons in Egypt are a foot Jong, including the tail, , but 
ſtance of each point of the diviſions ſhewing the weights of | thoſe of Arabia are ſcarce above half that length; its ©. 
bullets : and then make a notch at each opening with a tri from the head to the laſt joint of the tail is, according to ſom, 
angular file, that ſo the end of the tongue, enter ing into each] plaited and rough like a ſaw ; but Dr. Goddard affirms this 
of theſe notches, may fix the opening of the branches exactly it is grained like ſhagreen the biggeſt grains being 250! 
to each number of the weights of bullets. We commonly the head ; the next on the ridge of the back. Its head hi; 10 
make notches for the diameters of bullets weighing from 3 of | neck, like fiſhes ; it has two little apertures in the head f 
a pound to 48 pounds, and ſome to 64 pounds. And then noſtrils, and it has no ears, neither making nor receiving an 
lines muſt be drawn on the ſurface of this branch againſt the ſound. Its eyes are large and turn any way Without moving 
notches, upon which muſt be ſet the correſpondent numbers the head it commonly turns one eye quite Contrary to the 
denoting the pounds. | other. The tongue is half as long as the animal; it conf; 
The uſe of this inſtrument is eaſy, for you need but apply the of a white cth, round as far as the tip, which is hollow, 
two ends of the branches to the diameter of the bullet to} like an elephant's trunk, whence ſome call it a trunk, Thy 
be meaſured; and then the tongue, being put in a conveni- it can dart out very nimbly, and draw in again, over a bone 
ent notch, will ſhew the weight of the bullet. that reaches from the root half its length. The great 
There ought always to be a certain proportion obſerved in| ule of its tongue is to catch flies: Some ſay the tongue 
the breadth of the point of this inſtrument; ſo that making is tipped with a glutinous matter which the flies ſtick tu. 
an angle (as the figure ſhews) at each opening, the inſide may | The royal academy of ſciences frequently obſeryed the Cane. 
give the weight of bullets, and the outſide the bores of pieces; leon which they had to catch and {ſwallow flies; they found 
that is, that, applying the outward ends of thoſe parts to the alſo the ſigns of them in its faeces ; and, upon diſſeQion, the 
diameter of the mouths of cannon, the tongue, being placed {tomach and inteſtines were found full of them. $0 that the 
in the proper notch, may ſhew the weights of bullets proper] common tradition of the Cameleon's living upon air proye 
for them. | contrary to experience. 

CA'LIDUCTS =, a kind of pipes or. canals, diſpoſed along the M. Perrault aſſures us, that the colour of the Cameleon, when 
walls of houſes and apartments, uſed by the ancients for con- at reſt and in the ſhade, is ſomewhat various; that at Par 
veying heat to ſeveral remote parts of the houſe, from one] Was 2 bluiſh grey; but, when expoſed to the ſun, became a 
common furnace. | darker grey; and its leſs illuminated part changed into di- 


The word is derived from calor, heat, and duco, to convey. | vers colours ; forming ſpots, half as big as one's finger end, 


b ſome of an iſabella colour; th | illumi ' 
CA'LIPH *, among the Orientals, a ſucceſſor of Mahomet, in a colour; the grains, not illuminated at al 


ar reſembled a cloth of divers colours. That deſcribed by Ds 
x 1 as well as temporal empire, erected by Goddard in the philoſophical tranſactions was of ſerenl 
that legillator, 


lours, a green, a ſandy yellow, and a deeper yellow, or liver 
| ® The word is formed from the Arabic 4ha/ifah, which literally figni- | colour; but one might eaſily imagine ſome mixture of all 


fies an heir or ſucceſſor. colours. He adds, that upon rubbing or warming, it ſud- 
CALLVPTIC Period, in chronology, an improvement of the | denly became full of black ſpots, as big as a large pin's head, 
cycle of Meton of nineteen years, which Callipus,'a famous | equally diſperſed on the ſidee, all which would afterwards 
Greek aſtronomer, finding in reality to contain nineteen of | vaniſh, M. Perrault obſerves ſomething like this of the Paris 
Nabonaſſar's years, four days, and 123, he, to avoid frafti-| Cameleon, that upon handling or ſtirring, it would appear 
ons, quadrupled the golden number, or cycle of Meton, and | - ſtained with dark ſpots, bordering on green: And that, up- 
by that means made a new cycle of 76 years ; which time be- ping it up in a linen cloth for a few minutes, it would come 
ing expired, he ſuppoſed, the lunations, or changes of the] out whitiſh, though not always ſo ; but would not take the 
moon, would happen on the ſame day of the month and hour | colour of any other ſtuff it was wrapped in. So that what 


* 


of the day, that they were on 76 years before, But this pe- | T heophraſtus and Plutarch write of its aſſuming all the co- 
riod is not accurate, the lunations happening one whole day | lours it comes near, is contrary to experience, Monconys 
later in 553 years. aſſures us, that the Cameleon, when placed in the ſun, appears 


CA'LEING, among ſhipwrights, is the driving oakam, &c. | green, though near no green object; that it appears black 
into the ſeams, or interſtices between the planks, to prevent | by the candle, though placed on white paper; and that, when 
the ſhip's leaking, | | ſhut up in a box, it becomes yellow and green: And he ſays, 
CALKING, or CALQUING, in painting, is where the backſide | that it never aſſumes any other colour than theſe. 
of any deſign is covered with a black or red colour, and the | Naturaliſts, are very little agreed, as to the reaſon of t., 
ſtrokes of lines are ſpaced through on a plate, wall, &c. change of colour ; and therefore we ſhall not repeat the: 
CALL, in hunting, a leſſon blown on the horn to chear the dogs. ſeveral hypotheſes, the following being ſufficient for our gd. 
CA'LLUS, fignifies in general any cutaneous, carneous, or | poſe. I 
oſſeous hardneſs, whether natural or preternatural; but moſt The Cameleon is repreſented as an exceeding lean aun, 
frequently it means the ſubſtance generated about the edges | inſomuch that the Italians call it a living ſkin. . Ferre" 


of a fracture. obſerves of that he diſſected in the king's library, that 6“ 
1 CA'LOMEL, in pharmacy, a name given to mercurius dulcis hour it appeared to be a mere ſkin, and yet the next 1 
| | ſux times ſublimed. See ME'RCURY, appear plump. Hence we gather that it muſt have 2 Ve) 


1 CALO“TTE, in architecture, a round cavity, or depreſſure in] great command over the ſkin as to tenſion and laxity- Nor, 
. form of a cap or cup, lathed and plaiſtered ; uſed to diminiſh the animal, having it in its power to fill the ſkin mor? 4 455 
| the riſe or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. which, cannot only alter the texture of the fibres, upon whic® tn 
k | without ſuch an expedient, would be too high for other | reflexive quality greatly depends; but alſo to bring b. 
| pieces of the ſtructure, into ſight which before lay concealed, or to concca ſuch i 
CA'LTROP, in military affairs, an inſtrument with four iron before lay open: And it is more than probable, that the P. 
l points diſpoſed in a triangular form, ſo that three of them are | commonly covered are of a ſomewhat diferent colour _ 

| | always on the ground, and the fourth in the air. They are thoſe always open to the air. On theſe principles, pros“ 
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1 ſcattered over the ground where the enemy's cavalry is to] all the phænomena in the Cameleon's colour may be _ 
1 paſs, in order to embarraſs them. The animal, it is plain, has a power of refleRing dmeren 
| CALX, literally ſignifies lime, or a ſort of ſtone calcined in | coloured rays from the ſame parts; and likewiſe mating cs 

| the fire; but is uſed to ſignify any body in general after it has | tain parts reflect, and prevent others from doing o; * 


|| | been calcined. hence that medley of colours. Roads 
q CA'LYX, in botany, the tender leaves which cover the other CAMERA #b/zura, in optics, a machine for exhiviting 
parts of the flower. picture of a landſcape, &c. in its natural colours. 


'n 1 CAMATECE, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone whereon are found The Camera obſcura, or darkened room, is made rn 
10 various figures, as landſkips, &c. different methods; one is the obſcura Camera, orf 045" 
CAMAIECE, in painting, is when' there is only one colour, chamber at large, and properly fo called; that is, an! te 
l and where the lights and ſhadows are managed on an azure | room or chamber made as dark as pofivle ( as 
| ground, all light, but that which is to paſs through the nile 6h 
11 CA'MBER-BEAM, in architecture, a piece of timber in an] in the ball fixed in the window of the ſaid room. 
110 edifice, cut arching, or with an obtule angle in the midole, The other is in ſmall, and made in various forms. 2s wet 
ö | | | commonly uſed in platforms, as church-leads, and on other a box, whole ſides fold out, &c. for the onvenienc) nt 5 
1 occaſrons, where long and ſubſtantial beams are required. tying it from place to place, for taking an opti wen dure 
1 
11 
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| F ſed place or part of the country, town, &.] up and down every ſtep he takes; whereas nothing of this 
| ture of any 1 J alles the 11 Camera obſcura, ö kind is obſerved in the man himſelf, as viewed by the bare eye. 
and ts articulars are to be attended to in this philo- | The fifth phanomenon is the colouring of the optic picture z | 
Inn irſt, that the lens be extremel good, every piece of imagery has its proper tints and colours, and "uy 
_R_ any veins, blebs, &c. which may diſtort or | thoſe always heightened and rendered more intenſe than in 
or free I o 4 | | | the object; ſo that in this reſpect it is an improvement of na- 
or _ hat the lens be placed directly againſt che object ture itſelf, whereas the art of the greateſt maſter can only pre- 
Secon A you would have perfectly formed to contem- tend to a diſtant reſemblance and faint imitation, The rea- 
who#s if the glaſs has any other poſition to the object, the | fon why the image is coloured is, becauſe, the ſeveral points 
2 il be very imperfect, indiſtinct, and confuſed. of the object reflecting ſeveral ſorts of coloured rays to the 
; il care ought to be taken that the ball be ſufficiently glaſs, thoſe rays will give a repreſentation of thoſe ſeveral! 
AIG — the frame in which it is placed not too thick, that] parts reſpectively, and in their own colour, and therefore in 
12 may be ſufficient room for turning the ball every 3 of the object ; but thoſe colours will be heightened, be- 
bjects as poſſible, and to render the cauſe they are crouded into a leſs ſpace. 
way _ Lr 8 e g The ſixth phænomenon is the —— obſcuro, as the Italians 
uſe chly, the lens ought to be of a juſt magnitude or aper- call it ; that is, the intenſity of light and ſhadow in the pic- 
2 2 | if it be too ſmall, the image will be obſcure, and ture : and this as well as the colouring is greatly heightened, 
22 ts not viſible at a diſtance for want of requifite | above what it is in the object, by reaſon of the leſſer area of 
1 — other hand, if the aperture be too large, the | the picture. Here every light and every ſhade is expreſſed in 
: ive will be confuſed, and become indiſtin& by too much light. its proper degree, from the moſt brilliant in the one to the 
The fore, fitthly, if by experience we find that an aperture of moſt jetty black of the other, incluſive of a wonderful variety 
ht — diameter is beſt ſor a lens of ſix feet ſocal diſtance, in the ſeveral parts, ariſing from the different ſituations of the 
ther the diameter of any other lens of a different focal diſtance, | ſeveral parts of the object, and the different angles of reflec- 
5 to be in the ſubduplicate ratio of ſix to the ſaid focal tion. A juſt imitation of nature in the diſtribution of light 
ß 
n in . » . 
— — not to attempt to exhibit a picture of ob- = *r phænomenon is the * 7 nn 
"wv k m. unleſs the ſun ſhines upon, or ſtrongly | Jection of the image, which is not in plano, or on a plane, 
3 objects; for mere day-light 15 LOX 3 as in common perſpective, but on a ſurface deſcribed by the 
* this purpoſe, the greateſt beauty in this phænomenon be- revolution of a conic ſection about its axis; therefore, though 
ing the exquiſite appearance and contraſts of lights and in general a plane ſurface is made uſe of, and may do very 
rows none of which can appear but from an object placed | well in large repreſentations, yet in ſmaller ones, as thoſe of 
in the ſun-beams, without which every thing looks dark and | the portable Camera's, it is neceſſary to have the image or 
dull, and makes a diſagreeable figure. picture complete, or every-where well defined, that it be re- 
Therefore, ſeventhly, the window or the fide of the room ceived upon the ſurface of an elliptic figure, and ſuch as is 
where the ſcioptric ball is uſed, ought to look towards that] ſuited to the middle diſtance of the objects. But this is a ni- 
quartet directly upon which the ſun ſhines, that ſo the illumi- þ ms. which few will _ - e 3 do not aim 
n e 
appeat more glorious in the picture. b ( f 
Fizhthly, 1 40 eaſy to infer, that the beſt time of the day for uſeful to perſons concerned in drawing 3 and that is, that, if 
this experiment is about noon, becauſe the ſun-beams are | an object be placed juſt twice the focal diſtance from the glaſs 
ſtrongeſt, and of courſe the picture moſt luminous and di- without, the image will be formed at the ſame diſtance from 
ſtinct: alſo, that a north window is — beſt ; though, for | the glaſs jap ay wa —_ -_ conſcquently will be equal 
iewing th d ateſt perfection, an eaſt or weſt | in magnitude to the object itſelf. 
—— will —_—_—_ + beſt. F ; Altho” every thing that has been ſaid of the Camera obſcura is 
Ninthly, as the image is formed only by the reflected rays of | Plain enough in itſelf to be underſtood, yet, as a repreſentation 
the ſun, ſo due care ſhould be taken that none of the ſun's one * 277 = _ gn a cg zu 9" 
renal boars apart ng e eee Jr py td * Rc EF by nn or Fn —— 
. un — — er Be Os — on one ide is the picture G H of the ſaid view inverted, formed 
Tenthly, as white bodies reflect the incident rays moſt copi- " * 1 1 = _ veg are hole in NEED 
ouſly, and black ones abſorb __ — 5 to make the id -% kei ich is ſo eafy that nothing more 
picture moſt perfect, it ought to be received upon a very 1 a 1 ; 
white ſurface, as paper, painted cloth, a wall, &c. bordered CR — 4 = pe, _ by „ 20 wy 
round with black, ſo that the collateral rays which come from 3 ut, + 
on each ſide the object may be ſtifled, and not ſuffered to diſ- The word is form:d from the French chemi/e, ot cami/e, a thift ; 
turd the picture by reflection. becauſe in an attack made in this manner they bote a ſhift over 
Theſe are the neceſſary precautions for the due ordering of the their arms to know one another. | ; 
various circumſtances of this experiment. We ſhall now enu- | CAMP, a ſpot of ground, where an army continues, either in 
merate the principal phænomena of the dark chamber. The | tents or barracks. : 
rſt of which is, that an exact and every way ſimilar image | A Camp is ſometimes covered by an intrenchment, ſometimes 
is formed of an external object; for pencils of rays, coming | by the advantage of its ſituation, and ſometimes it is incloſed 
from all parts of the object, will repreſent thoſe points in ſuch | with chevaux de friſe laid a-croſs each other. 
2 manner and poſition, as will be very proportional and cor- | A ſtanding Camp ſhould always have the advantage of water, 


reſpondent to their reſpective poſitions and diſtances in the ob- fora e, and fuel; with the means of covering and intrenching 
iect, ſo that the whole in the image ſhall bear an exact ſimi. | itſelf. Ate 
litude or likeneſs of the object in every reſpect. Flying Came, a ſtrong body of horſe or dragoons, to which are 


The ſecond phenomenon is, that the image will bear the ſometimes _ foot ; and is uſually commanded by a lieu- 
ſome proportion to the object, whether a line, ſuperficies, or | *enant-general. ; . 

old, as — diſtances Meas the glaſs reſpectively * this is evi- | This always keeps the field, in order to defend the garriſons, 
dent from what is obſerved under Convex LENS. Hence the | and oblige the enemy to make diverſions. 1 2 
larger the focal diſtance of the glaſs, the more ample will be  CAMPATGN, the ſpace of time during which armies are yearly 
the piture of the ſame object, but the leſs will be the ſpace | _ Maintained in the field. 


or compaſs of the plan, or reſpective view. | gy prey aig Gs in botany, thoſe whoſe Lowers re- 
The third phenomenon is, that the image or picture of the empdie We Wape ot 2 bei. | 
oojet is inverted ; and this is not the effect of the elaſs, * The word is formed from the Latin campara, a bell. 


but the eroſſing the rays in the hole through which they pals * 6. MprCUIA/NU 
no the room; for, if a very ſmall hole were made in the 
V:2c9w-ſhutter of a darkened room, the objects without would 
de all ſeen inverted, thoſe which come from the upper part 
of the odject going to the lower part of the image, and vice 
%%. All that the glaſs does is to render the image diſtin, 
; converging the rays of every pencil to their proper focus in 
the picture, the poſition of each point being the ſame as before, 
de fourth phænomenon is the motion or reſt of the ſeve- 
ral parts of the picture, according as thoſe in the object are 


ern ſtate. The reaſon of this is very obvious; and 


M Lignum, logwood, a wood of a very dry 
and firm texture. It is brought to us in large and thick blocks 
or logs, and is the heart only of the tree which produces it; 
the bark and the ſofter part being ſeparated from it. It is very 
heavy and remarkably hard. It is not eaſily cut, but it ſplits 

pretty readily in a longitudinal direction, its grain running re- 
gularly that way. Its colour is a deep and ſtrong red, and its 
taſte very aſtringent and auſtere, but witn a remarkable ſoreets 
neſs in the mouth, like that of terra Japonica. 

Logwood is to be choſen in large and thick pieces, ſound, and 
* of a good colour. The tree which produces it is one of the 
dl what gives life and ſpirit to the painting and portraits | arbores ſiliquoſæ floribus papilionaceis of Ray, It is deſcribed 
e gatute, and is the only particular inimitable by art. And, | by Breynius in his Prodromus under the name of crilta pavons 
"<5, 2 more Critical idea may be formed of any move- | coronille folio ſecunda, &c. and in the Prodromus to the Para- 
ment in the picture of a darkened room, than from obſerving | diſus Batavus under that of erythroxylum. It grows both in the 
* T10n of the object itſelf : for inſtance, a man walking | Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but no where ſo plentifully 25 on the 
d picture appears to have an undulating motion, or to rite | | _ of the Bay ot Campeachy, They cut it in the ſpring v. ben 
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it is full of fap, at which time they find it eaſy, after they have | 


cut the trunk and larger branches into lengths, to ſplit off the 
blea or ſoft outer wood and bark; and then they lay up the reſt 
for drying. 
It has been long known among the Dyers, but it is only of late 
that it has been introduced into medicine : It is found to be an 
excellent aſtringent, and is given in form of extract in diarrhœas 
with ve eat ſucceſs. | 
A*'MPH KA, Camphire, in phyſic, is a very * * ſubſtance; 
it more properly belongs to the claſs of ſolid reſins, than to any 
other part of the materia medica, yet it differs in many things 
from all the reſt of theſe. We meet with two kinds of Cam- 
phire in the ſhops, differing in regard to the degree of their pu- 
ar 5 8 we diſtinguiſh by the name of rough and refined 
amphire. 
The oh h Camphire is brought to us in large flattiſh cakes of 
an — figure; theſe are not very compact, but _ 
crumble to pieces; they are moderately heavy, and of a greyil 
or duſky reddiſh white in colour ; they are compoſed of certain 
ſmall granules looſely connected together, and are of a very 
thick and pungent ſmell, and an acrid taſte. 
The pure or refined Camphire is a fine, delicate, and pure 
reſin, of a perfectly clean white colour, very bright and pellucid, 
moderately compact in its texture, ſomewhat fattiſh to the 
touch, and growing ſoſtiſh and tough under the teeth. 
We generally meet with it in thin cakes, hollowed and of an 
orbicular figure, which they aſſume from the form of the cover 
of the veſſel they were ſublimed in. This refined Camphire is 


of the ſame ſmell and taſte with the rough, but it is more acrid 


1 


and pungent: It inflames the whole * of the mouth in 
chewing only a ſmall piece of it, and yet at the ſame time im- 
preſſes a ſenſe of coldneſs on it: Its ſmell is ſomewhat like that 


of roſemary, but vaſtly ſtrong : It is more volatile than any o- 


ther of the vegetable reſins, inſomuch that, if left expoſed to 
the open air, it will by degrees fly wholly off: It alſo is very 
inflammable, and when once ſet on fire, burns wholly away 


without leaving any remainder, 


The rough Camphire is not fit for medicinal uſe, but the re- 
fined only is to be admitted into the ſhops, and that is to be per- 
ſectly white, clear, and pellucid, which are the proofs of its 
having been well refined. | 

Camphire was unknown to the ancient Greeks : The Arabians 
have deſcribed it under the name of Caphur, and the modern 
Greeks, Aetius and the reſt, under that of Caphoura. It is 
brought to us from Japan, and the adjacent iſlands ; it is all 
of it ſent over rough into Europe, and the Hollanders are the 


people who refine the greateſt part of it. 


The Indians diſtinguiſh two kinds of Camphire, a finer and a 


coarſer ; the finer is the produce of Borneo and Sumatra; it is 
rare, and of a great price among themſelves, and is never ſent 
into Europe; the coarſer is the Japoneſe kind, which is the 
common kind both in the Indies and in Europe. . 

The tree which produces our Camphire is one of the ennean- 
dria monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the arbores fructu 
calyculato of Ray. It is deſcribed by Breynius in his Prodro- 
mus under the name of arbor Camphoriſera Japonica foliis lau- 
rinis, fructu parvo globofo, calyce breviſſimo, and by Linnæus, 
in his Hortus Cliffertiana, under that of laurus foliis ovatis, 
utrinque acuminatis, trinerviis nitidis, petiolis laxis. 

It is indeed truly a ſpecies of bay-tree, but it grows to the height 
and ſize of our oaks : The trunk is thick and its bark greyiſh 
and cracked; that on the younger branches is green and ſmooth. 
The wood is white and of a lax texture; it becomes a little red- 
diſh in drying, and is variegated with black in manner of the 
walnut; tree; it is alſo of a very agrecable and pungent ſmell : 
'The leaves are like thoſe of the common bay, but longer and 
ſomewhat narrower ; they end in a narrow point, and are curl- 
ed about the edges; theſe when bruiſed ſmell ſtrongly of Cam- 
phire, as does alſo every part of the tree: The flowers ſtand in 
cluſters, in pedicles that ariſe from the alæ of the leaves; they 
are ſmall and white ; theſe are ſucceeded by berries of a round 
ngure, as big as a ſmall pea, ſtanding in little cups, and of a mid- 
dle taſte between that of cloves and Camphire. Every part of 
this tree abounds with Camphire, but it is not collected from it 
in manner of other reſins, but by a fort of chemical procels. 
The natives of the places where the trees grow cut the wood 
and roots into ſtmall pieces, and put them into large copper veſ- 
ſels, which they cover, with earthen heads filled with ſtraw ; they 
give a moderate fire under them, and the Camphire is raiſed in 
form of a white downy matter and retained among the ſtraw ; 
when the proceſs is over they ſtrike it out of the ſtraw, and 
knead it with their hands into cakes, which are what we call 
rough Camphire. 

The Dutch, who refine this Camphire, beat theſe maſſes to a 
rough powder, and fift them through a coarſe ſteve, by which 
means they free them from the coarſer foulneſſes that were mix- 
ed among the Camphire ; they put two or three pounds of this 
powdeored matter into a flat glaſs veſſel with a narrow neck; 
they then place the flat bottom of this veſſel upon ſand, but 
they do not raiſe the fand about it. The ſand furnace uſed for 
this purpoſe is of a peculiar ſtructure; the veſſel which holds 
the ſand is of iron, and its figure is that of an inverted cone; 
they make a fire about the lower narrow part of it, which they 
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inereaſe ty] the Camphire in the glaſs boils like water; they 


hang doaths over the body of the veſſel while the Camphire 


CAN 


melts, and cover its top with a looſe cone; when the Cagi. 
boils thoroughly, they take off ſome of the coals, and * 
aſhes over the reſt to diminiſh the fire, and in this moderat 
they keep it half an hour ; they then take off the rags * 
cone, and only hang on a piece of brown paper pierceq ; 
middle in the ſame, manner as the rags were, to let it fat th 
the neck to the body of the veſſel; they then put a Paper oe 
over the mouth of the veſſel, and in this ſtate they keep it cure 
a gentle fire for ſome hours, keeping the heat up to ſuch a4 * 
that the Camphire ſtill remains in fuſion; by this way oy 
proceſs the Camphire is diveſted of a thin eil, and ſome cd. 
of its leſs firm parts and becomes capable of eoncretins u. 
harder maſs than it otherwiſe could. 28 
After two or three hours continuance of the heat in th: 

a 8 + lis ſtate 
they increaſe the fire, and raiſe it to that degree, that the Can 
phire begins to riſe towards the top of the veſſel : Great c 
on is required at this critical time, in the management of . 
fire, to prevent the Camphire's riſing too ſuddenly into the _ 
of the veſſel, and filling and burſting it. They not only .. 
careſul of the degree of fire upon this occaſion, but they - 
tinually thruſt down an iron inftrument through the neck * 
the body of the veſſel to keep a clear paſſage; the Camphire 1, 
degrees riſes mm to the top of the glaſs; they then let the £;, 
go out and the veſſel cool; when cold, they b 
out the Camphire, which is found in form of a cake adher;., 
to the upper part of the veſſel and conforming to its ſhape, 1 
there were any foulneſſes left among the Camphire after f. 
ſifting, they are found at the bottom of the veſſel; the Camphir 
is pure at the top, and is what we ſee in the ſhops, : 
Camphire is, at preſent, much uſed in medicine, both inte. 
nally and externally ; internally it is anodyne and diaphoreri, 
and a great reſiſter of putrefaction: It alſo promotes the mer. 
ſes and urine, and is good in ulcerations of the kidneys 2:4 
bladder: Tt is often given in violent deliriums, and even i: 
madneſs itſelf, and alſo in hyſteric complaints, Externally i i 
uſed in pains of the limbs, in eryſipela's, and even to abate is. 
flammations of almoſt all kinds, under proper management. 

CANAL, ſignifies in general a round, hollow, oblong inf. 
ment for the conveyance of fluids ; in which ſenſe all the ve: 
of the human body, which ſerve for tranſmitting any fluid, at 
called Canals. 

CANAL, alſo ſignifies an artificial cavity to receive part of the ſez, 
or of a river, 

CANALIS, in anatomy, the middle cavity or perforation, which 
extends through the vertebrz of the neck, and through which 
the ſpinal marrow is continued from the brain. 

CANALTs, ſignifies alſo a round hollow inſtrument in fur 
for embracing and holding a broken limb, as a leg or thigh, 
CANALIS rn os a veſſel between the pulmonary artery and 
the aorta in a foetus, which is obliterated in an adult. Its uk 
is to convey the blood, which in a foetus has no paſſage throuch 
the lungs, from the pulmonary artery to the aorta, ; 

CA/NCELLING, in the civil law, is an act whereby a perſcn 
conſents, that ſome former deed be rendered null and void. 

CANCER, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
drawn on the globe in the figure of a crab, and marked thus . 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Cancer in Ptolemy's catalogue v 
14, in Tycho's 15, in that of Bayer and Hevelius 29, and in 
Mr. Flamſteed's 71. 

Tropic of CANCER, in aftronomy, is a leſſer circle of the ſphere 
parallel to the equator, and paſſing through the beginning at 
the fign Cancer. Thus the ſmall circle 2 y ww (plate V IN. fi. 9.) 
repreſents the tropic of Cancer. 

CANCER, in ſurgery, a roundiſh unequal hard livid tumor, ge- 
nerally ſeated in the glandulous parts of the body, and atleng!! 
appearing with turgid veins, ſhooting out from it ſo as tore- 
ſemble, as it is thought, the figure of the crab fiſh, or, as others 
ſay, becauſe like that fiſh, when once it has got hold, it is icarce 
poſſible to drive it away. 

Cancerous, or Scirrhous tumors, often appear ſpontaneouls, 
without any evident cauſe, and ſeem peculiar to certain conſt. 
tutions ; at other times they may be accidental, or process 
from ſharp corroſive or other coagulating juices in the boch, 
errors in the non-naturals, a ſtoppage of the neceſſary mw” 
tions, contuſions, ſtagnation, or coagulation of the milk inte 
breaſt, &c. The immediate cauſe of a Cancer ſeems to be 15 
corroſive volatile ſalt, approaching to the nature of aſeuc. 
formed by tire ſtagnation of humours, &c. Stolterfoth obſerres, 
that it has been frequently cured by mercury and {altvations 
Some take an ulcerous Cancer to be nothing elſe but an infinite 
number of little worms, which devour the fleſh by degrees. 
The Cancer is allowed to be the: moſt terrible evil that beta 
the body; it is uſually cured while yet a ſmall tumor of the b 
neſs of à nut, or at moſt a ſmall egg, by extirpation 3 when It 
ſeizes the breaſt, or is burſt into an ulcer, amputation tact 

place, It begins without any pain, and appears at firſt wy f 

chicory pea, but grows apace, and becomes very painful, 2 

Cancer ariſes principally on che lax, glandulous parts, ©" * 

breafts and emunctories: It is moſt frequent in women, Or” 

cially ſuch, ſavs Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live er 

The reaſon of its appearing in the breaſts, more er er 

parts, is they being full of glands with l mphatics anc 

veſſels among them; the ſmalleſt contuſion, . 

punction extravaſates thoſe liquors, which grow by 6 

acrimonious from the Cancer. Fence the maſters of the ar that 


chat a Caneer is that in the glands, which a caries is in the 
bones, and a gangrene in the fleſhy part. | 
The Cancer is however found in other ſoft ſpungy wy of the 
body, and there have been ſome found in the gums, belly, neck 
of = matrix, ureters, lips, noſe, cheeks, abdomen, thighs, 
and even the ſhoulders, as Stolterfoth proves. A Cancer ari- 
ſing on the leg is called a lupus; on the face or noſe, a noli 

by . 'Gancers are divided, according to their ſeveral ſta- 
into occult and open, or ulcerated : Occult Cancers are 
thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or not yet burſt ; ulcerated Can- 
cers are in—__y their roughneſs and fulneſs of holes, through 
which ouzes a filthy ſtinking glutinous matter, frequently yel- 


lowiſh, by their pungent pain, which reſembles the pricking of |. 


pins; by their blackneſs, the ſwelling of the lips of the ulcer, 
and the veins about it, which are blackiſh, tumid, and vari- 
coſe ; ſometimes the extremities of the blood-veſlels ate gnaw- 
ed off, and the blood ifſues out; in a Cancer of the breaſt the 
adjacent fleſh is ſometimes ſo confumed, that one may ſee into 
the cavity of the thorax ; it occaſions a ſlow fever, a loathing, 
oftentimes faintings, ſometimes a dropſy, and laſtly death. 
Some cancerous tumors are moveable, others fixed; ſome in- 
famed, others paliſh, and attended with pain, heat, tenſion, 
and pulſation. In their beginning they are ſometimes no big- 
ger than a pea, but often increaſe gradually to the ſize of a wal- 
put, egg &c. ſometimes alſo their growth is ſudden, and at o- 
thers flow, ſo as to continue upon the increaſe many years to- 
ther. When they ulcerate, the ſuppuration is generally par- 
tial, the matter they diſcharge ſeeming of an ill colour, and ve- 
id. 
1 are dangerous, and ſeldom give way to the uſe of 
cvecuating medicines; eſpecially when they lie deep, or ſeem 
owing to a particular conſtitution of the patient. They alſo 
e more difficult to cure, according to their f12e, the nature 
and office of the part they affect, the age of the patient, &c. 
Some occult Cancers, particularly thoſe which happen in the 
breaſts of women, may remain harmleſs to the body for ſeveral 
years, and without ulcerating; though, upon any external in- 
jury, they may afterwards increaſe, break, and ſoon prove mor- 
tal, In this caſe every thing that ſuddenly raiſes the velocity of 
the blood ſhould be carefully avoided. 
I is pretty much the preſent faſhion not to meddle with the 
cure of Cancers, whilſt occult, and only endeavour to keep 
them ſweet, by the common dreflings, when they are ulcerat- 
ed. There are others, however, who endeavour to treat them, 
in the following manner, without allowing them to be abſo- 
Jutely incurable, or wg argon, that they muſt needs be en- 
raged and made worſe by all kinds of medicines. | 
If the patient afflicted with a ſmall recent and occult Cancer, 
or ſchirrous tumor, be at all plethoric, they generally order 
phlebotomy, to give a free circulation to the blood ; and after- 
wards, if there are any hopes of polliating the caſe, lenient pur- 
eatives, to be repeated occaſionally; And this is the method 
of repelling and diſcuſſing the tumor, or the extirpation of the 
part affected ; when the pain is tolerable, the tumor fixed, 
and not come to its ſtate, iſſues alſo have their uſe, and may 
contribute to prevent the farther growth of a recent Cancer; a 
cue regimen being carefully obſerved, whilſt they are kept run- 
ning, 
demetimes a Cancer happens in the eye, ſome extremity, or 
the dall thereof, and appears either under the form of a tumor 
cr ulcer, This is uſually attended with an intenſe pricking pain, 
eſpecially in the head and temples ; the veins alſo appear livid, 
ſwelled, and knotty about the tumor. If it degenerate into an 
ucer, the matter always proves thin, ſanious, ſharp, and cor- 
toe; of a browniſh colour and ſtrongly fœtid. This caſe is 
extremely dangerous, and the cure very uncertain ; eſpecially 
waen it ſeems to happen ſpontaneouſly, is of long ſtanding, or 
tne patient in years. If the tumor is recent, it may be attempted 
to be palliazed, or diſcuſſed, but if it increaſes, 0 as to endan- 
ger the lite of the patient, it muſt either be conſumed with cau- 
lies, or, if poſſible, totally extirpated. When the whole ball 
0! the eye has grown cancerous, it has been taken entirely out 
s cavity; yet without relieving the patient, or preventing 
we cilorders from proving mortal. The manual operation, 
nerefore, in caſe of a Cancer in the eye, is uſually forborne on 
<0unt of the danger, and the ill ſucceſs which has been found 
attend it. Shaw, 
< {NE Appetite, an inordinate hunger, to the degree of a 
Lax x1 dentes, in anatomy, are thoſe teeth which lie next to the 
dcs, having a large baſe and a long root; they are called 
hal, becauſe in ſhape they reſemble the correſpondent teeth 


11/5 0 
cs r, the great dog, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the 
bern hemiſphere, drawn on the globe in the form of that ani- 
op te che mouth of which is that remarkable ſtar called Sirius, 
3 dog- ſtar, whoſe longitude is 9“: 49/7 : 1” of , and lati- 
. 39 + 32. 8“ ſouth ; which riſing and ſetting with the ſun 
„ out the 24th of July to the 28th of Auguſt gave occaſi- 
wary mat e which is uſually very hot and dry, to be cal- 
NR Cay 
3 numer of ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's cata- 
he 19, in Tycho's 13, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 32. 

3 the little dog, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation drawn 
Jobe in the form of that animal, and called by the La- 
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tins Canicula. In this conſtellation is a ſtar of dic firit or ie. 
cond magnitude called Procyon, whoſe long. is 21. 30, 21” 
of on, and lat. 15% 57”. 55 ſouth. 

The number of ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogus 
is 2, in Tycho's 5, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 17. 8 


CANNON, a military engine for throwing balls, &c. by the 


help of gunpowder. | 
The invention of braſs Cannon is aſcribed, by Latrey, to T 
Owen, who ſays, that they were firſt known in England in the 
year 1535; but yet vo te hy that in the year .1346 there 
were 4 pieces of Cannon in the Engliſh army, at the battle of 
Creſſi, and that theſe were the firſt that were 2 in France. 
And Mezeray relates that king Edward, by 5 or 6 pieces of 
Cannon, ftruck terror into he Yoneh army, it being the firſt 
time they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines, | 
The matter, of which Cannons are made, is metal, either iron 
or braſs, or rather a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs. The 
mixture of tin is deſigned to make the metal more compact and 
denſe ; ſo that the heavier the copper is, the leſs tin it requires. 
It is uſual to add 8 pounds of braſs and to pbunds of tin to 100 
pounds of copper; be ſometimes they uſe 10 pounds of tin, 
10 pounds of lead, and 5 pounds of braſs. 
The Swedes, during the long war in the laſt century, are faid to 
have uſed Cannons made of leather; but theſe were too apt to 
burſt, to be any great ſervice. 
The parts and proportions of Cannon about 11 foot long are: 
The barrel or cavity ꝙ feet; its fulcrum or ſuppott 143 and 
its axis 7; the diameter of the bore at the mouth 6 inches 2 
lines; the plag of the ball 2 lines: The diameter of the ball 


therefore 6 inches, and its weight 33} pounds; thickneſs of the 


metal about the mouth 2 inches, and at the breech 6 ; the charge 
of powder from 18 to 20 pounds. It will carry a point-blank 
boo paces, and may be loaded 10 times in an hour, and ſome- 
times 15. 

Cannons are diſtinguiſhed by the diameters of the halls they 
carry. The rule for their length, &c. is that the whole charge 
of powder be on fire before the ball quit the piece. If it be made 
too Jong, the moy of air to be driven out before the ball 
will give too much reſiſtance to the impulſe ; aud that impulic 
ceaſing, the friction of the ball againſt the ſurſace of the picce 
will leſſen its velocity. : 
Formerly Cannon were made much longer than they are at 
preſent; but ſome being, by chance, made 2, feet ſhorter than 
ordinary, it was found that they threw a ball with a greater 
impetus through a leſs ſpace than the larger. This was con- 
firmed by Guffavus Adolphus in the year 1624: An iron ball 
of 48 pounds weight being found to go farther from a new ſhort 
cannon, than another ball of 96 pounds out of a longer piece: 
Whereas in other reſpects it is certain, the larger the bore and 
ball, the greater the range. | 

The greateſt range of a Cannon is ordinarily fixed at 45 deg. 
but Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 44'. M. S. Julien adjuſts, the 
ranges of the ſeveral pieces of Cannon, from the weight of the 
ball they bear, the charge of powder being always ſuppoſed to 
be in a ſubduplicate ratio to the weight of the ball. 


Weight of a leaden ball. | Horizontal range. | Greateſt range 
th. Paces, Paces. 
3 | 6c0 6550 
24 700 6000 
16 800 80c0 
12 450 $000 
8 400 1500 
6 150 1520 


Experience has ſhewn, that two cannons being of equal bore, 
but different lengths, the longer requires a greater charge of 
powder than the ſhorter. The ordinary charge of cannon is 
to have the charge of its powder halſ that of its ball. 


The names of the ſeveral Cannon, their length, weight, and that 


of their balls, as they obtain among us, are as in the following 
table : 


Names cf Cannon. Weight of an | Weight of the | Length of the 
iron ball. cannon, cannon. 
=. th. Feet: Inch, 

Cannon royal, 48 0 8000 is -© 
Demi cannon large, 36 o 6099 7. 
Demi cannon ordinary, | 32 0 6500 1s. © 
Demi cannon leaſt, 8 5400 bY 
Culverin largeſt, 20 o 4509 1 80 
Culverin ordinary, 17 5 4 1 
Culverin leaſt, 15 ©) 40072 (3.2 
Demi culverin ordinary, | 10 11 2700 T Rr. 
Demi culverin leaſt, 9 © 2009 0 0 
Saker ordiuary, 6 O 1500 9 
Saker leaſt, 1 1400 S.-H 
Minion largeſt, Bw © 1099 ES 
Minion ordinary, 3 4 doo 5 
Falcon, 2 8 750 68 6 
Falconer, I 5 400 3 
Rabinct, 0 8 200 3 
Eaſe, 0 83 200 


Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball max 
not be retarded in its paſſage, and that the powder, when on 
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fre, may not ſlip between the ball and the ſurface of the Can- 
non, which d hinder its effect. 

Wolfius would have the Cannon always decreaſe as it goes to- 
wards the mouth or orifice ; becauſe the force of the powder 
— 2 es in proportion to the ſpace through which it was 


expanded. 5 
The new Cannon, that are made after the Spaniſh manner, have 
a cavi * chamber at the bottom of the barrel, which helps 
their effect, 


A Cannon is found to recoil two or three paces after the explo- | 


fion, which by ſome is accounted for from the air's ruſhing vio- 
lently into the cavity, as ſoon as the ball has been diſcharged ; 
but the realen is, the powder's acting equally upon the breech 
of the Cannon and the all 

CANNULA, or CanvLa, in ſurgery, a tube made of different 
metals, principally of ſilver and lead, but ſometimes of iron. 
They are principally introduced into hollow ulcers, in order to 
facilitate a diſcharge of pus, or any other fubſtance ; or into 
wounds, either accidental or artificial, of the larger cavities, as 
the thorax or abdomen. 

CANON, in mathematics, is a rule to ſolve all things of the 
ſame nature with the preſent enquiry. 
Thus every laſt ſtep of an equation, in algebra, is ſuch a Canon, 
and, if turned into words, 1s a rule to ſolve all queſtions of the 
fame nature with that propoſed. The tables of logarithms, 
artificial fines, tangents, and ſecants, are alſo called by the 
name of Canon. | 

Canon, in muſic, is a line of any length, ſhewing by its diviſi- 
ons, how muſical intervals are diſtinguiſhed according to the 
ratio's or proportions that the ſounds terminating the intervals 
bear to one another, when conſidered according to their degree 
of being acute or grave. 

Cao, alfo ſignifies a ſhort muſical compoſition, of two or more 
parts, in which one leads, and the others follow. 

Canon /aw, a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, ferving as a rule 
and meaſure of church government. 


CANTALTVERS, in architecture, are pieces of wood framed | 


into the front or other ſides of a houſe to ſupport the moulding 
and eves. 

Theſe ſeem, in effect, to be the ſame with modilions, except 
that the former are plain, and the latter carved ; they are both 
a kind of cartouzes, ſet at equal diſtances, under the corona of 
the cornice of a building. 


CANTA'TA, in muſic, a ſong, or compoſition, intermixed 


with recitativo's, airs, and different movements, chiefly intend- 
ed for a ſingle voice with a thorough baſe, though ſometimes 
for other inſtruments. 

The Cantata, when compoſed with judgment, has ſomething 
in it very agreeable, the variety of movements not cloying the 
ear like other compoſitions. It was firſt uſed in Italy, then in 
France, from whence it paſſed to us. 

CANTHARIDES, in phyſic, Spaniſh flies. The Cantharides, 
tho” uſually called flies with us, are properly of the ſcarabæus or 
beetle kind, having hard and firm external wings over the fine 
flexible filmy ones, which are of principal ufe to it in flying. 

It however ſo much approachestothe nature of the fly kind, that 
its elytra or external wings are ſofter and more flexible than 
thoſe of the generality of beetles. 

It is one of the claſs of the coleopteræ of Linnæus, of the 
inſecta alata vagini pennia of Ray, and other authors. 

The creature is uſually about half an inch in length, and a third 
of an inch or ſomewhat leſs in breadth, It is of a fine ſhining 
and very beautiful lour, on the upper fide a bright green, 
with a mixture or ſhace af a golder yellow; on the under ſide it 
is brown. Its head is ſmall, and has two antennæ of a mode- 
rate length, very thin and moveable with great eaſe : Its breaſt 
is flattiſh, and its ſides ſomewhat wrinkled, and beſet with a 
kind of protuberances. 

From the eggs of the parent Cantharis are hatched a ſmall kind 
of worms, of aduſky whitiſh brown colour, with darker heads, 
and with ſix legs; and from theſe worms are afterwards produ- 
ced the Cantharides, as the butter-flies are from the caterpillars. 
They are very frequent in France, Spain, and Italy, in all 
which places they are collected in great abundance from the 
buſhes and plants, and after ſuſpending them over the fume of 
vinegar for a little time, they are expoſed to the ſun to dry, and 
are then ſold to the druggiſts. 

Cantharides diſtilled in a retort yield firſt a limpid liquor of a 
faline and pungent taſte ; after this a ſecond liquor of a brown- 
iſh colour, extremely acid and pungent ;, and after this an em- 
pyreumatic liquor, of ſo violently acrid a taſte, that the leaſt 
drop of it can ſcarce be borne upon the tongue; after this there 
riſes a moderatequantity of volatile ſalt ; and finally a ſmall por- 
tion of a very fœtid black oil. 

The principal uſe of Cantharides at this time is external in the 
making of bliſters. We have ſeveral Engliſh inſects of the ſame 
kind. which anſwer the ſame purpoſe, but they could not eaſily 
be collected in ſufficient quantity. Beſides this external uſe there 
have been, at different times, people who have been very free 
with them internally. Our Groenveldt ſuffered very ſeverely 
for the attempting to make their uſe general, but we at this 
time retain a tincture of them in the ſnops, and people who are 
ſufficiently upon their guard in the uſe of it, find it an admira- 
ble medicine. It is diuretic and emmenagogue, and has been 
even given in the gout with ſucceſs, 


bk. 


— 


, 
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The volatile falt of Cantharides has been greatly recommery 
in uſe. | 
Tincture of CANTHARIDES is made in the following manner, 
of proof ſpirit a pint and a half; digeſt them together an, 
in a ſand-heat, then filter the tincture for uſe. 
the addition of an acid and may be uſed by e 
with perſect ſafety. ; 
t er, and put into the mixed liquor 2 drams of Canthar 40 
ces more of proof fpirit, and ing the whole togeth 
in a ſand-heat for 2 days ; the ſpirit In this time . 
this are to be firſt given, and the doſe daily increaſed til they 
are juſt felt on making water; the doſe is then to be reduced 
it would do miſchief, the greateſt effects are to be expects 
IS 
| of the 
eyelids, — the corners of the eye ; the 
of them, or great Canthus, is next to the noſe ; 
CANTON“, a part of a city ſeparated or detached from theres 
The word is formed from the Italian Cantone, a corner fone : 
its ſeparate government. 
CANTON, in heraldry, is a ſquare _ of the eſcutcheon f. 
. fig. 11. | 


ed by many people, but the tincture is the only preparation rad 
Take of Camtharides bruiſed 2 drams, of cochineal half, 
won, 
A much more powerful tincture than this may be 
Take proof ſpirit two ounces, oil of vitriol two drams; mix the 
bruiſed ; let theſe ſtand in digeſtion 12 hours, then add 8 our. 
u 
yellow colour, and is to be filtered off for uſe. A few d 6 
little, and in continuing it thus, juſt below the degree in which 
CANT HI, in anatomy, the cavities at the extremities 
L . the z Of 
little Canthus, lies towards the temples. 
CANTON, is alſo uſed to ſignify a diſtrict or ſmall country, unde 
parated from the reſt. See plate 


. CA\NTONED, in architecture, is when the corner of a building 


is adorned with a pilaſter, an an 
or any thing that projects beyond the naked part of a 

CANVAS bags, or earth-bags, in fortification, are bags hol. 
3 a cubic foot of earth, and are uſed to raiſe a parapet 
in haſte, or repair one that is demoliſhed. 

CAPATCITY, in —_— the ſolid content of any body, 
The meafures for wine, „corn, falt, &e. are alſo calle 
meaſures of Capacity. 

CAPE, in phy, is a promontory or head - land, runting 
out with a point into the ſea. 

CaPE, in law, is a writ relating to the plea of lands and tere- 
ments, and is divided into two parts, um and parvum, 
The effects of both are alike with regard to their objects, which 
are things immoveable ; but they differ in certain circumſtan- 
ces. For 1. the Cape magnum lies before appearance, and 
Cape parvum after. 2. The former ſummons the defendant to 
anſwer both to the default and alfo to the demandant ; but the 
latter only to the default. 

CAPELLA, in aſtronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the left ſhoulder of Auriga. Fes longitude is 175. 31, 41” 
of 11, and latitude 225. 51*. 47” north, according to 1 
Flamſteed's catalogue. 

CA“ PER, Capparis, a buſh, with many running trailing brat- 
ches, full of ſharp crooked thorns, growing at the joints, 
with the leaves, which are ſet in an alternate order on the 
branches, about an inch long, and as much broad, a little 
pointed at the ends, on ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers grov 
among theſe on pretty long ſtalks, conſiſting of four tec 
leaves, full of curled apices in the middle ; and are ſucceed- 
ed by long roundiſh fruit, containing a great number of {mal 
ſeeds. It grows in the fouthern parts of France, and in Ita, 
in ſandy and ſtony places. 

The Capers, commonly ſold in the ſhops, are prepared thu: 
They gather the full grown buds of the flowers before the? 
blow, and ſpread them in the ſhade for 3, 4, or 5 hours, dl 
they begin to grow flaccid, in order to prevent their opening: 
Then they put them in a veſſel, add vinegar to them, cott 
the veſſel with a board, and let them remain in that ft 
for 8 days: Then taking them out of the veſſel, they ſquect? 
them gently ; and, adding freſh vinegar, let them ſtand u 
that condition for eight days more. This operation they ie 
peat a third time. This done, they are put into a caſk wit 
vinegar ; to which fome add ſalt. l 
Their auſtere bitteriſh taſte ſufficiently convinces 85 of * 
aſtringent and corroborating virtues; and, if we conſidet 2 
qualities they derive from the vinegar and ſalt, we may ce 
conceive, that they are of a reſolvent and inciding ay 
For this reaſon they are recommended as pickles with * 
in order to ſtrengthen a languid appetite; and are -n 
beneficial to thofe whoſe ſtomachs abound with groß fi. 


. 2 be 
itous humours, who have weak ſtomachs, and want 
\ the viſcerl, 


ar column, malic ques 


appetite. They are alſo good for obſtructions 0 * 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſpleen; for the palſy, " rh 10 


ariſing from a ſuperfluity of peccant humours. 
highly recommended in long and chronical fevers. Eh 
The root of the Caper-tree is one of the hve . 
roots. But, in a particular manner, the bark of like tte 
brought from Egypt and Apulia, dried in ſmall tubes "4 ol 
cinnamon. but ſhorter, and rough, thick, of a Ciel 4 or it | 
lour, and of an auſtere bitteriſh taſte, * + 4 
aperient and ſubaſtringent virtues; for ws 4 
placed among the fplenetic medicines, and uſes in 4 
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though 

wee ps oil of Capers (obtained by boiling the bark 

in 

of the ro00 . li 
oborating quality. 

rt py Tate! or tax impoſed by the Turks on the 


C Chriſtian merchants, who convey goods from Aleppo to Je- 
. a writ or proceſs. It is of two kinds; one 
las be | called Cipias ad reſpondendum, granted on 
_ - perſonal, when the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of di- 
2 f "returns nibil habet in balliva noſtra; The other is a 
* execution after judgment: which is of the ſeveral 
ae. — ad proficiſcendum, is a writ which lies againſt 

Cr lier who, having lifted to ſerve the king in the war, 
l 4 afterwards deſerts, or does not appear at the time and 
ie appointed. This is an original writ, directed to two 
— at arms, to arreſt and take him wherever he may 
— with a clauſe of aſſiſtance. : 

14s pro fine, is where 2 perſon being by judgment fined to 

7 king upon ſome offence committed againſt a ſtatute, 
rk not pay it according to the judgment, for by this writ 
his body is to be taken and committed to priſon till he ſhall 
diſcharge the fine. ; , 

Camas ad ſatisfaciendum, is a writ of execution after judg- 
ment, lying where a 4 recovers in an action perſonal, 
as debts, damages, &c. in which caſe this writ is iſſued to 
the ſheriff, commanding him to take the body of the perſon 
,nzinſt whom the debt is recovered, and commit him to pri- 
ſon till he makes ſatisfaction. : : 

| Captas utlegatum, is a writ of execution lying againſt a per- 
ſon outlawed upon any action, perſonal or criminal; by 
which the ſheriff is directed to apprehend him for not appear- 
ing on the exigent, and keep him in cuſtody till the return 
of the writ; when he is to preſent him to the court, to be 
there further ordered for his contempt. 

CAPI/GL, a porter, or door-keeper to the Turkiſh Seraglio. 

CAPYLLAMENTSS (from capillus, a hair) in botany, are the 
ſamina, or ſmall threads which grow in the middle of a flow- 
er, and adorned with apices, or little knobs at the tops. 

CAPYLLARY Plants, are ſuch as have no main ſtem or ſtalk, 
but grow to the ground like hairs to the head, bearing their 
ſeed in little tufts or protuberances, on the backſide of their 
leaves. 

Crna Tubes, are glaſs tubes whoſe canals or apertures 
re the ſmalleſt poſſible. The phænomenon of the aſcent of 
water in theſe tubes has long embarraſled the philoſophers; 
for an account of which ſee ASCENT of fluids, 

CAPISTRUM, in ſurgery, a bandage for the head, particu- 
larly uſed in fractures of the jaw. 

CAPITAL ® Stock, in commerce, is the fund or ſtock of a 
trading company, or corporation. | 


* The word is formed from the Latin catut, the head, ſource, or 
beginning. 

CariTaL, in architecture, is the uppermoſt part of a column 
cr pilaſter, ſerving as the head or crowning thereof, placed 
immediately over the ſhaft, and under the entablature. 

The Capital is the principal and eſſential part of an order of 
a column, or pilaſter : It is of a different form in the different 
orcers; and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characterizes 
the orders, Such of theſe as have no ornaments, as the 
Tuſcan and Doric, are called Capitals with mouldings, and 
the reſt which have leaves and other ornaments, Capitals 
with ſculptures, | 

TteTyſcan CAPITAL, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned : its 


1 

1 memvers or parts are but 3, viz. An abacus, under this an 
N ao, or quarter- round; and under that a neck or collarino; 
* the neck terminates in an aſtragal, or fillet, belonging to 
0 de juſt or ſhaft. See plate IV. fig. . 


ö 0 9 | 
E Clerc ſays, this Capital only conſiſts of three parts, an 
+5, quarter round or boultin, and a gorge or neck which 


CAP 


can, beſides the abacus, an ovolo, and a neck in common 
with the Tuſcan; and à talon, cyma, or ogee, with a fillet 
over the abacus. Authors alſo vary, as to the characters of this 
Capital. See plate IV. fig. 10. 

Palladio Vignola, &c. put roſes under the corners of the aba- 
cus, and in the neck of this Capital. 

Vitruvius makes the height of this Capital (by the aſtragal at 
the bottom) equal to half the diameter of the body of the 
column below. 

And, this height being divided into 3 parts, the firſt and lower- 
moſt goes to the neck, the next to the boultin (under which 
term ſeveral members are comprehended z) and this part is by 
him deſcribed in two forms ; the firſt of which is a boultin 
(as it is deſcribed before) and three fillets under it, and the 
other is a boultin, and an aſtragal under it; and this part is 
divided into three parts, two of which go to the boultin, pro- 
perly ſo called, and the other to three fillets, or to the aſtragal. 
Ihe fillets are all of an equal fize : in the aſtragal, the fillet is 
one third of the whole. The third and uppermoſt part of the 
Capital is again divided into three, the two lowermoſt of 
whichgo to the ſquare, and the other to the cymatium (which 
is an ogee with the hollow downwards) and a fillet over it. 
An ogee is a moulding, which bears ſome reſemblance to an 
S; which Vitruvius makes of two quarter circles joined to- 
gether; and this cymatium being alſo divided into three parts, 
two of them go to the ogee, and one to the fillet. 


The aſtragal under the Capital is equal to one half of the neck. 
The aſtragal under the neck contains ten ſuch parts, 6* of 
which go to the rondel, and 3] to the fillet. Theſe are de- 
ſcribed according to Vitruvius, Scamozzi not mentioning a- 
ny of them. 

The ſecond of the three grand diviſions of the Capital is 
ſubdivided into three parts, two of which go to the ovolo or 
echinus, which is by Vitruvius called the boultin ; and the 
_ to the annulets under it, which are three, and are all 
equal. 

The third principal hypotrachilium or frize is by Vitruvius 
called the neck. The aſtragal under the neck is as high as all 
the three annulets. 

The Ionic CAPITAL, is compoſed of three parts: an abacus 
conſiſting of an ogee; under this a rind, which produces the 
volutes or ſcrolls, the moſt eſſential parts of this Capital; 
and at the bottom an ovolo or quarter round: the aſtragal 
under the ovolo belongs to the ſhaft : the middle part is called 
a rind or bark, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a bark ofa 
tree, laid on a vaſe, whoſe brim is repreſented by the ovolo, 
and ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have 
been twiſted into the volutes. See plate LV. jig. 11. g 
The ovolo is adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes called 
from their oval form; the Greeks call it Echinos. 

The height of this Capital M. Perrault makes 18 minutes; 
its projecture, one module ſeven tenths. | 

M. Le Clerc ſays, the moſt eſſential part of this Capital is the 
volute ; which ſeveral architects imagine to have been intend - 
ed to repreſent the rind or bark of a tree incloſed between the 
abacus and quarter round, having its two extreams twiſted 
into ſcrolls, and thoſe two ſcrolls bound with a large rope in 
the middle ; which comes pretty near to the figure. the anti- 
ents gave on the two ſides of the Capital. 

Other architects, conſidering that this Capital bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to the head-drets of a Greek lady, believe it to have 
taken its origin from thence : but, this being a matter of no 
great uſe, we leave every one to judge of it as he pleaſes. 
The Corinthian CAPITAL, is much the richeſt ; it has no 
ovolo, and its abacus is very different from thoſe of the Tuſ- 
can, Doric, or Ionic ; as having its face circular hollowed 
inwards, with a roſe in the middle of each ſweep. See plate 
IV. fig. 12. 

Inſtead of ovolo and annulet, here is only a brim of a vaſe; 
and the neck is much lengthened and inriched with a double 
row of leaves, each bending their heads downwards, and be- 
tween them ſmall ſtalks ariſing, whence ſpring the volutes, 
which do not reſemble thoſe of the Tonic Capital ; and which, 
inſtead of the four in the Tonic, are here ſixteen ; four on 
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nates under the quarter round in a fillet ; the aſtragal 
erncath belonging to the ſhaft. 

de character of the Capital whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
we Doric, &c. is, that the abacus is ſquare and quite plain, 
ao ogee, or other moulding; and that there are no 
wers under the ovolo. It is true, authors vary a little, as 


each ſide under the four horns of the abacus, where the vo- 
lutes meet in a ſmall leaf, which turns back towards the 
corner of the abacus. 

The leaves are divided, cach making three ranges of leſſer 
leaves, of which they are compoſed ; each leſſer leaf is a- 
gain moſt commonly parted into five, and are called olive 


* V. echaracter of the Tuſcan Capital. leaves; but ſometimes into three, and are called laurel leaves: 
Sala gives the abacus a fillet inſtead of an ovolo. Vitruvi- the middle leaf which bends down, is parted into eleven. In 


dend Scamozzi add an aſtragal and fillet between the 


and neck: Serlio, only a fillet ; and Philander rounds | the ſtems and volutes, like the roſe in the abacus. 
corners of the abacus. 


i The heighth of this Capital is two modules 3, and its pro- 
"ary : rajan Column there is nd neck, but the aſtragal of jecture 13. EE 

7... 5 confounded with that of the Capital. The differences in the character of this Capital are, 1. that 
© ot 0: this Capital is the ſame with that of the baſe, in Vitruvius, &c. the leaves are in th iorm of the acanthus; 
dne module or ſemidiameter. | whereas, in the antique, they are more uſually olive leaves. 

©, ure is equal to that of the cincture at the bottom | 2. That their leaves are uſually unequal, and the undermoſt 
wy umn, viz, five eights of the module. commonly made the talleſt; but ſometimes the ſhorteſt ; 
„ CAPITAL has three annulets, or little ſquare mem- | tho” they are ſometimes all equal. 


wa; Une * 1 


Nt; neath the ovolo, inſtead of the aſtragal in the T'uſ-| 3. Sometimes the leaves are uſually ruffled, ſometimes =_ 
fe + | plan: 


the middle, over the leaves, is a flower ſhooting out between 
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CAPI TAT TION of the empire, is a ſort of contract which 


CAPREO “Ls, in botany, is that long ſmooth production in 


CAP 


plain: The firſt row generally bellies out towards the bot- 
tom; but at other times they are ſtraight. 

4. Sometimes the horns of the abacus are ſharp at the cor- 
ners, which ſeem to agree to the rules of Vitruvius ; but 
they are more uſually cut off, 

* an is alſo ſome difference in the form and ſize of the 
roſe. 

The volutes are alſo ſometimes joined to each other, and at 
other times wholly ſeparate. 

Sometimes the ſpires of the volutes continue twiſting, even 
to the end, in the ſame courſe; and ſometimes they are 
turned back again, near to the center, in the form of an 8. 
The Compoſite CAPITAL, is ſo called, as partaking of the Doric 
in its quarter round, of the Ionic in its volutes, and of the 
Corinthian in its double row of leaves underneath. (See 
plate IV. fig. 13. 

M. le Clerc ſays, the leaves he gives it are of a laurel, which, 
not being much edged or indented, are leſs delicate; and for 
that reaſon more ſuitable to the volutes of this Capital, which 
are tolerably maſſive, but agreeable to the modilions of the 
entablatures. 

In the middle of the abacus is a flower, and under the horns, 
leaves which return upwards, as in the Corinthian : But, in- 
ſtcad of the ſtalks in the Corinthian, the Compoſite has ſmall 
flowers, which lie cloſe to the vaſe or balls, twiſting round 
towards the middle of the face of the Capital, and terminat- 
ing in the roſe. 

The height of the Compoſite Capital is two modules one third, 
and its projecture one module two thirds, as in the Corinthian. 
The differences of the character of this Capital conſiſt in 
this, 1. That the volutes which ordinarily deſcend and touch 
the leaves, are in ſome works of the antique ſeparated from 
them ; that the leaves which are generally unequal in height, 
the lower rank being the talleſt, are ſometimes equal. 

2. That the volutes of the moderns generally ſpring out of the 
vaſe ; whereas in the antique they ordinarily run ſtraight 
the length of the abacus, over the ovolo, without ſtriking 
into the vaſe. 

3- That the volutes, whoſe thickneſs is contracted in the 
middle, and enlarged above and below in the antique, in the 
works of the moderns have their fides parallel. 

4. That the volutes, which have been hitherto made, as tho” 
ſolid, both by the antients and moderns, are now made much 
lighter, and more airy ; the folds ſtanding hollow, and at a 
diſtance the one from the other. 

Angular CAPITAL, is a Capital bearing the return of an en- 
tablature, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 
CAPITAL of a Balluſter, is that part which crowns the bal- 

luſter, and often reſembles the Ionic Capital. 

CAPITAL of a Niche, is a fort of little canopy over a niche, 
covering or crowning a ſtatue, 

CarITrAL of a Trigliph, is a plat- band over the trigliph, which 
Vitruvius calls Tænia. 

CarITAL of a Baſtion, in fortification, is a line drawn from 
the angle of the polygon to the point of the baſtion, or from 
the point of the baſtion to the middle of the gorge. 

CAPICAY TH Plante, in botany, are thoſe whoſe ſeeds, with 
their down, being included in a ſquamous calyx, are conglo- 
bated into a roundiſh figure reſembling a head. 

CAPI E, in law, is a tenure holden immediately of the king, 
as of his crown, either by knight's fervice or ſoccage. 

CA PIT OL, in antiquity, a famous caſtle built on the top of 
the mons Capitolinus at Rome, in which was a temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, thence called Jupiter Capitolinus. 

CAPIFOLINE Games, Capitolini ludi, were annual games, 
or combates inſtituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and in commemoration of the capitol's not be- 
ing ſurprized by the Gauls. 

CAPLTULA' TION, in military affairs, is a treaty or con- 
vention made between the garriſon, or inhabitants of a place 
beſieged, and the beſiegers, for the delivering up the place 
on certain conditions. 


the emperor makes with the eleCtors, in the name of all the 
princes and ſtates of the empire, before he is declared empe- 
ror, and which he ratifies before he is raiſed to that ſove- 
reign dignity. 

CAP TULUM, in botany, is the head or top of any plant. 

CAPITULUM, in anatomy, ſigniſies a ſmaller proceſs, or pro- 
tuberance of a bone, received by another bone. 

CAPONIERE, in fortification, a covered lodgment of about 
four or five feet broad, encompaſſed with a little parapet of 
about two feet high, which ſupports ſeveral planks laden with 
earth, 

CA RA Saltaus, or Capre Saltantes, in meteorology, a fiery 
m2teor or exhalation, which ſometimes appears in the at- 
moſphere, and does not move in a right line, but with in- 
fiections or windings in and out, 


plants, reſembling a ſtring, which grows out of the ſtalk. It 
coniitts of rough veſicles, and bundles of ſmall fibres, of 
an elegant and orderly contexture, and is the inſtrument with 
which ſome plants of weak ſtalks are furnithed, that they 


CAR 


may not creep on the ground, but bear themſeye, 
twiſting it round the neighbouring plants. Reiger Pb 
CAPREOLUS, in anatomy, is the helix, or external 4 
CA PRICORN, or the goat, in aſtronomy, one of the 
of the zodiac, marked thus . | ſion 
The ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's and T 
catalogues, are 27 in Hevelius's 29, though one in th Fey, 
the ſixth magnitude was not viſible in Heveliug', 4 "Alef 
in Mr. Flamſteed's 57. *5 U 
Tropic of CAPRICORN, is a ſmall circle of the ſphere d., 
to the equinoctial, and paſſing through the beginnin Fra 
pricorn, Thus x D ys (plate VIII. fig. g.) — CG 
tropic of Capricorn. "WU the 
CA*PSQUARES, in gunnery, are ftrong iron plates wh; 
come over the trunions of a gun, in order to keep her f v 
her carriage. Aa 
CA”PSTAN, in a ſhip, is a large piece of wood of 2 ..: 
drical figure placed on the deck in a perpendicular 1 
Its chief uſe is to weigh the anchors, &c. See Ship, © 
CA PSULA, properly a box, or any receptacle of that kind, ; 
botany, is the ſeminal veſſel, or repoſitory, in uch 
incloſed one or more ſeeds, ſuch as you ſee in ſiliquo . 
pod- bearing plants, whoſe pods, from the number r 
capſules or cells, are called unicapſular, bicapſular, , 9 
on. Reiger. I 
CarsULA Cordis, is the ſame as pericardium, which ſee. Bla. 
card. | 
CarsulA Communis, Gliſſonii, is a production of the yer 
næum, including the vena porta and biliary duct in the x 
ver. Blancard. ” 
CarsULEA Atrabiliariæ, glandulz ſuprarenales, renes ſuccers. 
riati, are glandulous bodies lying on the upper part af l. 
kidnies, > 
Carsuræ Seminales, are the extreme parts of the Vai 4.4, 
rentia, which have their cavities dilated in manner 0. = 
ſules. Their uſe is to tranſmit the ſemen from the tee, 
the veſiculæ ſeminales. Blancard. 
CAPSULATE pods (from capſa, a cheſt) are the little c- 
ſeed-veſſels of plants. Milier's Dif. 5 
CAPSULATED, is incloſed in any thing, as a walnut is in is 
green huſk. Miller's Dif, 
CAPTION, in law, is when a commiſſion is executed, 2nd ths 
commithoners names ſubſcribed to a certificate dect 
where and when the ſaid commiſſion was executed. f 
CA/PTURE, a prize, generally that of a ſhip taken at (@, 
CA/PUCHINES, religious, of the order of St. Francis, 


Carur Mortuum, in chemiltry, otherwiſe called Term mr 
tua, or Terra damnata, imports the feces left in a vill 
after the moiſture has been ciſtilled from it. 

CA*RABE, or KRA BE, yellow amber. 
AMBER. 

CARA BNE, a ſmall muſket, carrying a ball weigbing © 
a pound; borne by the light-horſe, hanging at a belt d 
the left ſhoulder. Diet. Trevoux. 

CARABINEFR, a fort of light. horſe carry ing longer catz- 283 
than the reſt, and uſed ſometimes on foot. Dit. Tri: 

CA'RACT, or CARAT, the 24th part of any quant. 
weight; being a word uſed by minters and goldimitts, 
divide it into tour parts, which they call grains ot a Cz 
and each ot theſe they ſubdivide into halves and quarter: 
If an ounce, &c. of gold be ſo pure, that, in its pur ea 
with antimony, &c. it loſes nothing of its weight, it & U 
be gold of 24 CaraQts ; if it loſe one Carat, it is chen c. 
gold of 23 Caracts ; if it loſe two, it is termed gold 0! 2! 
Caracts, &c. 

CARACT of diamonds, pearls, or precious ſtones, is the 2 
of four grains, | 

CARAITES, a ſet among the Jews, who declare cp, 
the written word, diſclaiming all traditions, except 
manifeſtly agree with it, abſolutely denying them tir <* 
authority with the written ſcriptures. 1 

CARA'NNA, in pharmacy, a vegetable product; and a 
mability and ſolubility in oil, or other unctuous ſubttancth 
prove it to be a reſin. _— 2 
It is dry and friable as we uſually meet with it, but 93 


See the ac 


freſh is ſomewhat ſoft, and will receive an impteſfion _ 
the finger. It is brought over to us, principally {ron -* 1 
Spain, rolled up into little cy lindric maſſes. and 8 „ 
the leaves of a plant of the ruſh kind. It is ot a d,, 
colour, almoſt black on the ſurface, and, when broket, "ol 
pears of a duſky brown within. It is of a fomewhat ., 1 


ſmell, when broken ; but much more fo, when —_ 4 
burning coals, on which it melts and flames. Its ae | 
nous, aromatic, and has ſomewhat of the peculiar or 4 
myrrh. It is to be choſen clean, of 2 dark colour an” © 


317 n v/ { butt, 75 
Hernandez, under the name of Flahucliioca qui! 3 


„ , onar. 
Arbor inſaniæ Caragna nuncupata; and by Monate 


* 
1 
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It is a large tall tree, full of branches, co- 
that of a yellowiſh hens rind. Its leaves are ſhaped like 
1. the olive, and its fruit, according to Herman, is 
round, and like a ſmall apple. WE 

-- reſin affords by diſtillation a fine, thin, limpid, and odo- 
This us oil, which is eſteemed, as the reſin itſelf, a very 
— external remedy in caſes of pain, tumors, and 

oe of the nerves. It is even uſed by ſome in the gout 
A Kisten. It is made into a plaiſter with the addition of 
Chio turpentine and oil of mace, which is applied to the 
— in caſes of indigeſtion, and to the head for the cure 
of inveterate pains there; but with how much ſucceſs we 


of merchants, travellers, and pilgrims, who march in a body 
through the deſarts and other dangerous places, inſeſted with 
Arabs and robbers for their greater ſecurity. 
* The word is derived from the Perſian Carvan, or Kervan, 
which ſignifies a trader or dealer. 2 : 
CARAVA/NSERA “, an inn or large building in the Eaſtern 
countries, deſtined to lodge the caravans. 
* The word 1s derived from the Perſian card, a caravan, and 
ral, a houſe, palace, or inn. | 
CA/RAWAY Sead, in pharmacy, is a ſmall ſeed, of an oblong 
and lender figure, pointed at both ends, and thickeſt in the 
middle. It is rounded or gibbous on one fide, and flatted on the 
other, and 1s deeply ftriated on the ſurface : It is conſiderably 
heavy 3 its colour is a deep brown ; its ſurface perfectly free 
from hairineſs, and ſomewhat bright or gloſſy. It is of a 
very penetrating ſmell, not diſagreeable, and of a hot, acrid, 
and bitteriſh taſte. Caraway feed is to be choſen large, 
new, and of a good colour, not duſty, and of a ſtrong agree- 
able ſmell. 
The plant which produces the Caraway- ſeed is one of the 
pentandria digynia of Linnæus, and of the herbe umbelliſeræ 
of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers un- 
der the names of carum, careum, carui, and cummum pra- 
ters, Its root is long, and as thick as a man's thumb: 
Its flalk is hollow, ftriated, and not hairy: Its leaves 
are finely divided, and of a duſky green colour. The 
fawcrs are ſmall and white, and ſtand in umbels on the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches; the ſeeds which follow theſe 
ſtand two together, with their flat ſides joined one to the other. 
It crows wild in the meadows of France and Italy, and in 
many other places; but it is ſown in fields, for the ſake of 
the ſeeds, in Germany, and many other parts of Europe. 
Chemically analyſed, it yields a very large quantity of eſſential 
eil, and, if the diſtillation be made in a retort, no (mall por- 
tion of a liquor, containing evidently both an acid and an 
urinous falt, is obtained. The oil proper for internal uſe is 
made by bruiſing and ſteeping the ſeed in water, and then 
diſtilling it in the alembic in the common way. 
The ſeed is ſtomachic, diuretic, and carminative: It is one 
of the four greater hot ſceds of the ſhops : It diſcuſſes flatu- 
lencies, promotes digeſtion, and is a very ſpeedy remedy in 
cholic pains; but it is apt to heat and irritate too much, and 
there.ore its uſe is to be carefully avoided, whenever danger 
ct an inflammation is ſuſpected. The ſeed is given in ſub- 
Rance from 5 to 25 grains; the oil from one to fix or eight 
drops upon powdercd ſugar. The root of the plant, where 
it « to be had freſh, is eſteemed in many caſes preferable to 


tie led, It is a common ingredient in diuretic apozems 


eng the Germans. 


A decoction of the ſeeds, applied by 
Way of fomentation externally to the belly. is often found 
ae relief in the cholic ; the eſſential oil mixed with that 
G Worrawood, and with oil of almonds, is ſometimes uſed 
% by way of liniment on the ſame occaſion, and with great 
cel, Caraway-ſeed is an ingredient in many of the offici- 
« COmpolitions, but its taſte is ſo well known, that its 


4 great meaſure avoided. 
Hill. 
„among the antient naturaliſts, ſignified a 
tone generated in the head of a dragon; but this 
aach the wonders related of it are mere fables, there 
+12 never been ſuch a ſtone exiſting in nature. 


3 ; 5 . . 
word is formed from the Latin carbanculus, which is a 
m. cf carbs, a burning coal. 

Chapin LE 


LE, among the modern lapidaries, imports a preci- 
be $$. 8 = . » . 
gs the ruby kind, of a very rich glowing blood-red 


I 

lde is in It is a very common in- 
decient: mn our foods. 

« 7 > 


oer 
„ « NA LE o 


in ſurgery, is an inflammation, which, in pe- 
's rifes with ſuch veſicles as are the uſual effects 
Ihis inflammation, for the moſt part, ſuddenly 
* into a ſphacelus, and corrupts the ſubjacent parts 
„ dones, rendering them as black as a coal; and 
„ to be the reaſon why the Latins call this ſort of 
"Wa vr velicles carbunculi, and the Greeks 4%can:c. 
0% almoſt always hreaks out very ſuddenly and un- 
is Wk an hour or two at the moſt, and is attended with 
. As ſoon as it is opened, it diſcharges a livid 
ct 1-mctimes a limpid water. It is black within, 


* 
* 
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which is a ſign, that the ſphacelus has already ſeized the ſub- 
Jacent fleth, and is making its progreſs ; but, in thoſe who 
recover, there is by degrees a ſeparation made between 
the corrupt and the ſound fleſh, by means of ſuppura- 
tion. Thoſe peſtilential veſicles are more or fewer, lar- 
ger or leſs, at different times, on the ſame perſon 3; and 
there is ſcarce a part of the body but is ſubject to be infected 
bY them, and they are ſeldom or never oblerved without bu- 
es. 
The proximate cauſe of a Carbuncle is no doubt a violent 
inflammation excited in the blood by the virulence of the 
peſtilential contagion. The conſequence of this inflamma- 
tion is a ſudden corruption of the part, or a ſphacelus ; for 
there is no generation and maturation of pus in this, as in 
other humours, but all the corrupted inward parts are im- 
mediately ſeparated, and fall off: or, in other words, the ad- 
Jacent parts by degrees receive the inflammation, and, unleſs 
ſudden death happens, are converted into a {uppuration, in 
which caſe the Carbuncle is ſeparated from the ſound and 
living fleſh, and by degrees wholly ejected, 
A Carbuncle is a very dangerous diſcaſe, as experience ſhews, 
and much worſe than a bubo, eſpecially if the puſtules turn 
black or livid immediately after eruption; for the diſorder 
is of a milder nature, when the puſtules are at firſt red, and 
gradually become of a lemon colour. The worſt are ob- 
ſerved to be thoſe that ariſe in the face or neck, on the 
breaſt or under the arm-pits ; ſor they generally prove fatal. 
There is another kind of ulcer, which ſome call a Carbuncle, 
different from this above deſcribed. Van Swieten, in his 
Commentary on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, thus deſcribes it : 
A Carbuncle, he ſays, is a name which our modern ſur- 
geons give to an ulcer, when, after a violent and common- 
ly very painful inflammation, there happens a rupture of the 
ſkin in ſeveral places, and fragments of the corrupted pan- 
niculus adipoſus are diſcharged at the orifices. 
CARBUNCULA'TION, in gardening, is the blaſting of trees 
either with exceſſive heat, or exceſſive cold. 
CA/RCASE, in architecture, the ſhell of a houſe, containing 
the partitions, floors, raſters, &c, 
CA*RCASE, in gunnery, is an iron caſe, or hollow Capacity, a= 
bout the bignets of a bomb; ſometimes made of caſt iron, hav- 
ing two or three apertures through which the fire is to blaze; 
and ſometimes of iron hoops covered over with pitched cloth, 
hemp, &c. and filled with ſeveral kinds of materials for fire- 
ing houſes. They are thrown out of mortar-pieces into 
beſieged places, &c. 
CARDAMO/MUM, Cardamom, is diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, excluſive of the amomum, which is alſo plainly of the 
Cardamom kind, by the names of the greater Cardamom or 
grain of paradiſe ; the long or middle Cardamom, by ſome 
called the great Cardamom, as they diſtinguiſh the true great 
Cardamom by the peculiar name of grain of paradiſe ; and the 
leſſer common Cardamom of the ſhops. 
The great Cardamom is a large oblong ſruit, in ſhape and 
ſize much reſembling a common fip, before it is ripe. It 
conſiſts of a thin, but very tough membranaceous ſkin, raiſed 
in different places, with ſeveral courſes of longitudinal fibres, 
and ſurrowed ſlightly between them; it has a broad circu- 
lar umbilicus in the top, and is of a browniſh colour with a 
caſt of red; within this are contained a vaſt number of ſeeds 
arranged in three ſeparate cells. Theſe ſeeds are of an irre- 
gularly angular figure, about the ſize of the common Carda- 
mom ſeeds when ſeparated from their huſks, and of a reddiſh 
colour. They are of an acrid and aromatic taſte, feemingly 
compoſed of the ſeparate flowers of thyme, lavender, and 
camphire. It is in this ſtate of the whole fruit, that we call 
this drug the great Cardamom; and Matthiolus and moſt o- 
ther authors of credit are of opinion, that the ſecds, as brought 
to us looſe, and freed from their membranes, are called grains 
of paradiſe. 
Cardamomum medium, or Cardamomum majus, or rather 
Cardamomum longum, long-ſhaped Cardamom, is a membra- 
naceous fruit of an oblong and triangular figure. It is from 
an inch to an inch and an half or more in length, and ſeldom 
exceeds the third of an inch in diameter ; it is compoſed of 
a tough thick membrane ſtriated very deeply, all the fur- 
rows running longitudinally, and raiſed in three places all 
along into ridges that make it reſemble a priſm, or nearly 
ſo, throughout its whole length. It is ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs undulated, and terminates in a blunt end. It is of 
a pale whitiſh-brown colour on the ſurface, and, when bro- 
ken, it is found to be formed within into three diſtin cells, 
in which are contained a great many ſeeds, covered with ſe- 
veral thin and fine membranes. The ſeeds are of an oblong, 
angular, irregular form, ſomewhat compreſſed, and have a 
furrow running along them, and ſeveral other ſmaller and 
tranſverſe lines. They are of a pale whitiſh colour with a 
mixture of a reddiſh-brown, and, when cut, are quite white 
in the inſide: they are of an acrid and aromatic taſte, 
his is a fruit that rarely comes over to us. Ihe plant is 


ſaid to be of the ſame genus with that of the ſmall Carda- 
mom; 
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mom; but to differ from it in having taller and larger leaves, 
and producing its flowers in cluſters at the top, not on pecu- 
liar hoots from the root, as that does. The flowers of this 
are ſaid to be white with a purple border. 
The leſſer Cardamom is the common Cardamom of the ſhops, 
and is what authors always mean when they uſe the word 95 
ly. It is a ſmall, ſhort fruit, or membranaceous capſule, of a 
trigonal form, about a third of an inch long, and ſwelling out 
into thickneſs about the middle ; beginning ſmall and narrow 
from the ſtalk, and terminating in a ſmall but obtuſe point at 
the other end. It is ſtriated all over very deeply with longitu- 
dinal furrows, and conſiſts of a thin, but very tough mem- 
brane, of a fibrous texture, and pale-brown colour, with a 
faint caſt of red. This membrane is not fo nds. To that of 
the long Cardamom ; and, when the fruit is thoroughly ripe, it 
opens at the three ridges all the way, and ſhews that it is in- 
ternally divided by three membranes, which are fo _— de- 
rope, as that they are not always to be found in their places, 
into three cells, in each of which is an arrangement of ſeeds, 
ſeparately lodged in two ſeries. The ſeeds are of an irregular- 
ly angular figure, rough, and of a * — colour on 
4 ſurface, with a mixture of yellowith and reddiſh, and of 
a white colour within. They have not much ſmell, unleſs 
firſt bruiſed, when they are much like camphire under the 
noſe. In taſte they are acrid, aromatic, and fiery hot, We 
nerally meet with the fruits ſingle ; but ſometimes three or 
Dur of them are found adhering together in a cluſter by ſlender 
zedicles. 
Al the kinds of Cardamoms abound in an eſſential oil: bruiſ- 
ed and macerated in water, and afterwards diſtilled, they 
yield a very conſiderable quantity of it. The people of the 
Eaſt uſe them in ſauces ; with us they are much eſteemed in 
medicine; but the ſmaller kind is the moſt ſo. This is to be 
choſen ſound, cloſe ſhut on all parts, and full of ſeeds, of a 
ood ſmell, and of an acrid aromatic taſte, 
We have all the kinds of Cardamoms from the Eaſt-Indies. 
The leſſer Cardamoms aſſiſt digeſtion, and ſtrengthen the head 
and ſtomach ; they are alſo diuretic and carminative, and pro- 
mote the menſes. "They are ſeldom preſcribed alone, unleſs 
for chewing, at the perſon's diſcretion. They are a very com- 
mon — * in ſtomachic and carminative compoſitions in 
extemporaneous preſcriptions. 

CA RDIACS (from ca, the heart) in pharmacy, are thoſe 
medicines which have an immediate effect upon the ſpirits, 
or which contribute to accelerate and quicken the motion of 
the ſolids ; ſo that the ſenſations at the head, ſtomach, and 
heart, become more lightſome and agreeable than before. 

CARDVACUS Plexus, in anatomy, a plexus, or piece of net- 
work, formed on the heart, and its appendages, by a branch 
of the cighth pair of nerves. 

CARDIA/LGIA®, in phyſic, a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach, 


or heart-burn. 


* The word is formed from xa, the heart, or rather the left 
orifice of the ſtomach, and aMyiv, to burn. 


The Cardialgia is none of the leaſt evils incident to mankind, 
but of the nature of thoſe diſorders which affect the mind as well 
as the body; nor is it a pain of the heart, as it is commonly 
reckoned, but of the ſtomach, which is a very nervous part, and 
of exquiſite ſenſation, and principally affects its orifices, being 
ſeated near the pit of the ſtomach, and very pungent, attended 
with great anxiety, difficulty of breathing, loſs of ſtrength, 
refileſſteſs, ſtrainings to vomit, trembling and coldneſs of the 
extreme parts, and a ſlight lipothymy, and owing its original 
to a convulſion or inflation, and frequently communicating its 
ill effects, by conſent of parts, to the whole nervous ſyſtem. 
The curative intentions are, firſt totemper and —_ the pec- 
cant matter, lodged about the ſtomach, and to remove it by 
proper diſcutients, or proper evacuants. Secondly, to alleviate 
and footh the violent pains, which ſurprizingly impair the 
ſtrength, leſt an inflammation ſhould ſucceed : Thirdly, to 
have a due regard to the primary and original diſeaſe, if the diſ- 
order be ſymptomatical. Fourthly, to reſtore and confirm the 
tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which have been weakened 
by the violence of the pains and ſpaſms, by proper remedies. 

CARDINAL * Points, in coſmography, are the north, ſouth, 
eaſt, and weſt points of the horizon, or the points where the 
meridian and prime vertical cuts that circle. 


* The word is derived from the Latin cards, a hinge; becauſe 
thoſe are the fundamental points, or thoſe on which all the reſt 
are ſuppoſed to turn, 


CARDINAL Inas, are thoſe which blow from the Cardinal 
points. 

CarDixal, is alfo uſed ſubſtantively to ſignify an eccleſiaſtical 
prince in the Roman church, who has a voice in the conclave, 
both active and paſſive, at the election of a pope. 

C:\"'RDING, a method of preparing wool, cotton, hair, &c. by 
paſſing it between the iron points, or teeth of two inſtruments 
called cards, in order to difentangle and range the fibres, or 
hrs thereof, and diſpoſe it for ſpinning, weaving, &c. 

CARD, a hinge, in anatomy, the ſecond vertebra of the neck; 
o called becauie the head turns upon it. 

CARDS ro play with, are fo well known that they need no de- 

nnition to give a clearer, idea of them. 


CA*RDUUS Benedictus, or the holy thiſtle, in botany 


CA/RLINGS, in a ſhip, are timbers lying fore and aft from 0: 


CARMINATIVES, in pharmacy, are medicines a 


The method of making them ſeems to have given the firſt hint 


td the invention of printing by the ſpecimens at Ha 

thoſe in the Bodleian — Aa cutting the —— = 
for theſe cards is preciſely the fame as that uſed for py 
books ; viz. a ſheet of wet or moiſt paper is laid on the if 
or block, which is firſt lightly bruſhed over with ink, made 
lamp-black, mixed with ſtarch and water; and then * of 
over with a round liſt in the hand. The court Card, Ne 
colour by help of ſeveral patterns called ſtanefiles, conſiſt 
of papers cut —_— with a penknife ; within the ane... 
or inciſions of which, the ſeveral colours, as red, &c. are lk 
rally applied, for at firſt printing, the Card has only , - f 
outline. Theſe patterns are painted with oil colours, to = 
them from wearing out. Being laid on the paſte-boa; l * 
ſlide a bruſh full of colour looſe over the pattern, which loa. 
the colour within the apertures, forms the face or figure gf: 
Card. This, very probably, was the way of their fert print, 
at Haerlem; as might have been diſcovered long ago, Fit et 
been conſidered, that the great letters, in our old manuſc; 
of god years 105 are apparently done by the illuminer, 2. 
the method of Card- making. i 
formerly much uſed in medicine. It is one of the N 
compoſito capitate of Ray, and of the He polingnys 
of Linnæus. | 


3 dae 
world. It has been recommended as an alexiterial, ſudorige 
} 


TS 


CA/RET, in grammar, a character made in this form E3 to ſi 


nify that ſome letter, ſyllable, word, &c. omitted by inae-. 
tency, in writing or printing, is to come in where this mark i; 
laced. 


CARIA/TIDES, in architecture; fee CARY A/TIDES. 
CA*RICOUS * Tumor, in phyſic, a ſwelling reſembling the 


form of a fig, ſuch as are frequent in the piles. 


The word is formed from caria, a fig, or; from Caria, 2 cour- 
try from whence they are ſometimes brought. 


CARIES, in phyſic, is the corruption of a bone from the cont. 


nual afflux of vicious humours, or from their acrimony or mal 
nity, or from a bruiſe that ſome way affects the bones, or from 
ſharp medicines, a venereal taint, &c. or may be defined a {ol.- 
tion of the continuity of a bone. 

A Caries, or tendency thereto, may be known by the bone . 
pearing rugged, or blackiſh ; by its feeling porous, or ſpore; 
to the probe, eſpecially if that inſtrum-nt can eaſily paſs through 
its laminæ; by the matter of the ulcer proving highly fovil, 27 
of an oily conſiſtence; by the bone's being covered with a whiz 
viſcid humour, and particularly by the cure proving long ard 
tedious. Sometimes alſo, when * is carious, the ulcerthat 
was healed up will break out afreſh, or prove very difficult to 
ſkin over, 

When by ſearch made, or by inſpeQion, it is certainly known, 
that the bone is foul or carious ; it muſt immediately be la 
bare for exfoliation, either by cauſtic, inciſion, or dilatationot 
the part: The method of doing it by inciſion is not adviſcable, 
when the part is full of nerves or tendons, and the veſſels lage 


o 


that the cure of a Carious bone might be directly aemfte-, 
without waiting as our Surgeons do for an exfoliauon. The word 
in the Latin ſignihes rottennefſs. - Shaw. 


CARINA, a name given by Malpighi to the firſt ruciment: © 


a Chick in the egg. 


CARLYNA, in botany, a plant of the thiſtle kind, deſcrbes 


moſt botanical authors under the name of Carlin adαν⁰i.. 
magno allo. i 3 
The root of the Carlina is eſteemed ſudoriſic, cordial, _— 
ipharmic : It is not kept in our ſhops ; but in 1ome 1 
tions it is as frequent in preſcription on theſe occaſions, > ©" | 
trayerva is with us. 


** 
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beam to another under the planks of the deck. 


. . 1 a ler of cf 
CA'RMELITES, or white friars, religious of the 07-7 5 © 1 


. , 18 men- ; 
Lady of mount Carmel, making one of the four 07-1> © | 


dicants or begging friars. 


"Titary or- 
Knights of the order * Lady of mount CARMEL, 2 muUNary e. | 


yr at. of France,. 
der inſtituted by Henry IV. firnamed the Great, a2 , order of 


honour of the bleſſed Virgin, and incorporated ne 
knights of St. Lazarus of Jeruſclem. 3 
ted to expel wind. : e does * 
A great many ſeem to. be ſtrangers to this term; à8 . 2 


83 
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in it any thing expreſſive of the medicinal effica- 
$ 


under its denomination. This 


| to carry | 
app thoſe ſimples which pa its | 
had certainly its riſe, when medicine was too much in the 


jugelers, who, for want of true knowledge intheir 

h ands of thoſe jug religion into their party; and what through 
rofe wo orance t ey were not able to do by rational preſcripti- 
jad 5 retended to effect by invocation and their intereſt 
. 4 Which cant being generally, for the ſurprize 
fake, couched in ſome ſhort verſes, the word carmen, which 


n . | 
ges a verſe, was uſed alſo to mean an inchantment: which 


ſigni . 
25 freq ade uſe of to ſatisfy the people of the operation 
of a —— w could not account for. And as thoſe medi- 


uences 
violent pains, Jomeur oh A reg 
upon its diſperſion ; ſuch medicines as give relief, in 
2 Xs: more properly termed Carminatives, as if they 
inchantment. 
2 wind may be conceived, when we conſider that 


all the parts of the body are perſpirable. Sanctorius, in his Medi- 


cina Statica, determines all we call wind in the bowels to be 
ſuch perſpirable matter as makes its eſcape through the coats of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. Between the ſeveral membranes 
likewiſe of the muſcular parts may ſuch matter break out, and 
lodge for ſome time. Now whatſoever will rarefy and render 
ſuch collections of vapours thinner, muſt conduce to their utter 
4icharge out of the body; and conſequently remove thoſe un- 
caſineſſes, which ariſe from their detention. And as all thoſe 


things that paſs under this denomination are warm, and conſiſt | 


of very light ſubtile parts, it is eaſy to conceive how a mixture 
of ſuch particles may agitate and rarefy thoſe flatulencies, ſo as 
to facilitate their expulſion ; eſpecially conſidering thoſe prate- 
ful ſenſations which ſuch medicines give to the fibres; which 
cannot but invigorate their tonic undulations ſo much, that by 
decrees the obſtructed wind is diſlodged, and at laſt quite ex- 
pelled. But if the obſtruction be not great, the rarefaction of 
the wind upon taking ſuch a medicine 1s often ſo ſudden, and 
likewiſe its diſcharge, that it goes off like the exploſion of gun- 
wder. 

A the things under this claſs, being warm and diſcuſſive, are 
much uſed in the compoſition of cathartics, of the rougher fort 
eſpecially. For the irritation occaſioned by thoſe would be 
{-arce tolerable without the mitigation of ſuch grateful ingredi- 
ents. Many likewiſe of this fortment are in the compoſition 
of diſcuſſive topics. Quinq;. 

CY/RMINE, a powder of a very beautiful red colour, bordering 
on the purple, uſed by painters in miniature. 
| is extracted from cochineal by means of water wherein chouan 
and autour have been infuſed. 
Chouan is a French name for a ſmall ſeed of a yellowiſh-green 
colour, reſembling worm-ſeed, but a little bigger and lighter, It 
is brought from the Levant, and grows on a low plant, whoſe 
fowers are cluſtered on the top. Autour is a fort of bark 
brought fromthe Levant, reſembling cinnamon in ſhape and co- 


Jour, only a little thicker and paler. It is almoſt infipid and has | 


no ſmell. 

The cochineal uſed in this operation is a wild fort, found on 
the hg-trees of India; but this cochineal, which is thus ſpon- 
taneouſly produced, is much inferior to the other in medicinal] 
VINues. 

CARNA/TION, fleſh-colour, in painting, is underſtood of all 
the parts of a picture in general, which repreſent fleſh ; or which 
are naked without drapery. | | 
Titan and Corregio in 1 and Rubens and Van Dyke in 
Flanders, excelled in Carnations. 

CARNE/LIAN, or leſs properly CoRNELIAN, Sarda, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a precious ſtone of which there are three kinds, diſ- 
tinzuiſhed by three colours, a red, a yellow, and a white, 
Authors who have attributed medicinal qualities to this ſtone 
meznt the red Carnelian ; this therefore is to be underſtood to 
be the ſarda or Carnelian of the ſhops. It is very well known 
monz us, It is found in roundiſh or oval maſſes, much like 
«r common pebbles, and is generally met with between 
20 inch and two or three inches in diameter; it is of a fine 
©77at and cloſe texture, of a gloſſy ſurface, and in the ſeve- 
7 ſyecimens is of all the degrees of red, from the paleſt fleſh 
gur, to the deepeſt blood red. It is generally free from ſpots, 
or variegations, but ſometimes it is veined very beauti- 
=" with an extremely pale red, or with white, the veins form- 
"2 concentric circles, or other leſs regular figures, about a nu- 
dan the manner of thoſe of the agates. Theſe white or pale 
dens are the moſt frequent in the red Carnelian, but ſome- 

"Ig we meet with dark or blackiſh ones diſpoſed in the ſame 

Der. The pieces of Carnelian which are all of one colour 

0 werfectly tree from veins, are thoſe which our jewellers ge- 

make uſe of for ſeals, though the variegated ones are 

. „ere beautiſul; it is ray hard and capable of a ve- 
Ki od poliſh, It is not at all affected by acid menſtruums. 

eau eſts it of a part of its colour, and leaves it of a pa- 


and la ſtrong and long continued heat will reduce it to 
e Cirty Trey F 


de rel "5 . . 

"hy Carnelians are thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, but there 
„ „ *autiful ones found in the rivers of Sileſia and Bohe- 
„de have ſome not deſpicable ones in England. 


* 201197) 


le antlents have recommendel the Carnelian in me- 


»,“ 


— 


— 


dicine, as an aftringent, and attributed a number of fanciful vir- 
tues to it, we know no other uſe of the ſtone than the cutting 
ſeals on it ; to which purpoſe it is exccllently adapted, as not 
too hard for cutting at a moderate price, and yet hard pair 


not to be liable to accidents, to take a good poliſh, and to 
parate eaſily from the wax. 


/ . W642 
CARNIVAL, or Carxavar., a time of rejoicing, or ſeaſon 


of mirth, obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians, and par- 


3 at Venice. The Carnaval continues from twelith day 
till lent, y | 


CARNYVOROUS *, an epithet applied to thoſe animals which 


feed upon fleſh, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which feed upe n 
vegetables, 


* The word is formed from the Latin caro, fleſh, and woro, to 
devour. 


CARNO SIT V, in ſurgery, a little tubercle or fleſhy excreſ- 


cence formed in the urethra, neck of the bladder, &c. which 
ſtops the paſlage of the urine. 


CAROYTIDES, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, which 


convey blood to the head; one called the right Carotid, th 
other the left. They ariſe near each other, from the curva- 
ture or arch of the aorta ; the left immediately, the right 
_ commonly from the trunk of the {ubclavia on the tame 
ide. 
They run upon each fide of the arteria trachea, between it 
and the internal jugular vein, as high as the larynx, without 
any ramification, During this courſe, they may be called 
Carotid trunks, or general and original Carotids. Each of 
thele trunks is afterwards rametied. 
The trunk, having reached as high as the larynx, is divided 
into two large branches, one named external, the other in- 
ternal ; becauſe the firſt goes chiefly to the external parts of 
the head; the ſecond enters the cranium, and is diſtributed 
to the brain. 
The external is the ſmalleſt, and yet appears, by its directi- 
on, to be a continuation of the common trunk. It runs in- 
ſenſibly outward, between the external angle of the lower 
Jaw, and the parotid gland, which it ſupplies as it paſſes, 
Afterwards it aſcends on the foreſide of the ear, and ends in 
the temples. 
The internal Carotid artery, leaving the general trunk, is at 
firſt a little Ancurvated, appearing as if either it were the on- 
ly branch of that trunk, or a branch of the trunk of the ex- 
ternal Carotid. Sometimes the curvature is turned a little 
outward, and then more or leſs inward, paſſing behind the 
neighbouring external Carotid. 
It generally runs up, without any ramification, as high as the 
lower orifice of the great canal of the apophyſis petroſa of the 
os temporis. It enters this orifice, when it has paſſed the ca- 
nal, to enter the cranium; it ſends off a branch through the 
ſphenoidal fiſſure to the orbit of the eye; and ſoon afterwards 


another through the foramen opticum, by which it commu— 


nicates with the external Carotid. 

Atterwards the internal Carotid runs under the baſis of tle 
brain to the fide of the infundibulum, where it is at a {mall 
diſtance from the internal Carotid of the other fide ; and there 
it commonly divides into two principal branches, one ante- 
rior, the other poſterior. 

All the ramifications are covered by the pia mater, in the du- 
plicature of which they are diſtributed, and form capillary re- 
ticular textures in great numbers; and afterwards they are 
loſt in the inner ſubſtance of the brain. 


CARPENTRY (from carpentum, a car or cart) is one of the 


arts ſubſervient to architecture, and is divided into two 
branches, viz. houſe-carpentry and ſhip-carpentry ; the for- 
mer is employed in conſtructing houſes, and the latter ſhips. 


As houſes were at firſt built only with wood, this art muſt 


be more ancient than maſonry. Fr. Pyrard obſerves, that the 
art of Carpentry is in its greateſt perfection in the Maldive 
iſlands; their works being ſo artfully managed, that they will 
bold tight and firm without either nails or pins; nor can any 
body take them aſunder, but thoſe acquainted with the myſte- 
ry. Di. Trevoux. 


CARPOBA/LSAMUM, the fruit or berry of the tree which 


produces the true balm of Gilead. 


CA/RPUS, in anatomy, the wriſt. It conſiſts of eight ſmall, 


unequal, and irregular bones and, taken all together, they 
repreſent a kind of grotto, of an irregular quadrangular ligure, 
and connected principally with the baſis of the radius: Con- 
ſidered in this manner, the whole collection of them has two 
ſides, and four edges. One of the ſides is convex and exter- 
nal, the other concave and internal. The convexity of the 
outſide is pretty uniform, but the inner or Concave ſide has 
four eminences, one at each corner. One of the four edges 
touches the fore arm, and is, as it were, the head of the Car- 
pus: Another edge may be termed the baſis, and touches the 
metacarpus; the third is toward the point of the radius, and 
the fourth toward the point of the uina. The firlt of theſe 
laſt I ſhall call the ſmall edge, and the other the great edge, 
The bones of the Carpus are divided into two rows; the fi ſt 
of which lies next the fore arm, the iccond next the meta- 
carpus. Each row conſiſts of tour bones; bur the fourth of the 
firſt row lies, in a manner, out Of ity rank. Zack buns Nas te- 
X x ; | vera) 
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veral cartilaginous ſurfaces for their mutual articulations; and 
in ſome of them, for their articulations with the radius, and 
bones of the metacarpus and thumb. | 

In moſt of theſe bones, we may conſider ſix ſides ; one exter- 
nal, turned toward the convex ſurface of the Carpus ; one in- 
ternal, toward the concave ſurface ; one toward the fore 
arm, which I call the brachial ſide ; one towards the fingers, 
which I call the digital fide ; one towards the point of the 
radius, or the radial fide; and one towards the point of the 
ulna, or the cubital fide, 

Of theſe ſides fome are bony, others cartilaginous or articular. 
Theſe laſt I call ſides, the other ſurfaces, as being portions of 
the common ſurface of the carpus in its natural ſituation. 
To diſtinguiſh theſe eight bones from each other, they are 
called firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth bones of the firſt or ſe- 
cond row, beginning to count from the radius or thumb. 
The ligaments of the Carpus are very numerous ; ſome of 
them tie each bone to one or two neighbouring bones in the 
ſame rank; and theſe are compoſed of a great number of fi- 
laments, but ſo very ſhort as to allow theſe bones only a 
ſmall degree of motion. Some of them tie the bones of one 
row to thoſe of the other ; which are likewiſe made up of ma- 
ny filaments, but not ſo ſhort as the former, and therefore 
os theſe bones a more manifeſt motion, as we ſee in 
bending the wriſt. Laſtly, there are other ligaments of the 
Carpus, by which the three firſt bones of the firſt row are 
connected to the bones of the fore arm; and to theſe may be 
added the ligaments by which the bones of the ſecond row 
are joined to thoſe of the metacarpus, and firſt phalanx of 
the thumb. 
The ſtyloid ligament of the radius is fixed round the neigh- 
bouring tuberoſity of the firſt bone of the firſt row of the Car- 
pus. The ſtyloid ligament of the ulna is fixed firſt in the 
third bone of the firſt row, and then in the fourth bone of 
the ſecond row, from whence it is a little ſtretched over the 
fourth bone of the metacarpus. 
The ligamentary ranges, which lie between the above-men- 
tioned ligaments, the baſis of the radius, and a ſmall portion 
of the head of the ulna, are fixed round the common convex- 
ity of the three firſt carpal bones, as is alſo the mucilaginous 
capſula, by which theſe ligaments are lined. 
Beſides all theſe ſmall ſhort ligaments belonging to each bone 
in both rows, the rough ſurfaces of all the bones, eſpecially 
thoſe which form the convexity of the Carpus, give inſertion 
to a great many ligamentary faſciculi, ſtretched over, and 
cloſely united to the former ſmall ligaments. Some faſciculi 
of the ſame kind are found on the concave ſide of the Carpus. 
There is likewiſe a conſiderable ligament called the inner 
tranſverſe ligament of the Carpus; it was formerly called an 
annular ligament. 
The muſcles of the Carpus are generally well deſcribed by moſt 
authors, and receive their names from. their ſituation and uſe; 
Flexor carpi radialis, flexor carpi ulnaris, extenſor carpi ra- 
dialis, and extenſor carpi ulnaris. inflow. 

CA'RRIAGE, a vehicle for the conveyance of perſons, goods, 
&c. from one place to another. 

Carriages are generally furniſhed with wheels that they may 
tranſport goods, &c. from place to place, with the greater 
eaſe and expedition. 

CARRIAGE of @ cannon, is the frame or timber-work whereon 
it is mounted; ſerving to point and direct it tor ſhooting, and 
to convey it from place to place. 

CARTE/SIAN Philoſophy, the ſyſtem of phyſics advanced by 
Des Cartes, and maintained by his diſciples the Carteſians. 
M. Des Cartes, in order to account for the celeſtial appear- 
ances, ſuppoſes that the matter of the world was at firſt divi- 
ded by the Almighty into innumerable little equal parts, each 
endued with an equal degree of motion, both about its own 
center, and ſeparately, in ſuch a manner, that this matter 
conſtituted a fluid. He alſo ſuppoſed, that ſeveral collections 
of this matter were endued with a motion about different 
points, as common centers; which points were placed at equal 
diſtances, in ſuch a manner, that the matter round them con- 
ſtituted different vortices, as he calls them. He alſo ſuppoſes, 
that the firſt particles of matter became, by thoſe inteſtine 
motions, of a ſpherical figure, and, conſequently, compoſed 
globules of ſeveral magnitudes ; and theſe he calls the matter 
of his ſecond element, 

But the very ſmall particles which were rubbed off, by the 
aforeſaid motions, from the firſt particles of matter, and dri- 
ven violently many different ways, made up a new matter, 
which he calls his firſt element. And ſince there would be 
more of this firſt element than was ſufficient to fill the vacu- 
ities between the globules of the ſecond element, he ſuppoſes, 
that the remaining part would be driven towards the center, 
by the circular motion of theſe globules, which did, for that 
reaſon, recede from it: and this matter, being there amaſſed 
into a ſphere, would, in the center of every vortex, producc 
a body like the ſun ; which ſun being thus formed, and move- 
ing about its own axis, with the common matter of the vor- 
tex, would neceſſarily throw out ſome parts of its matter, 
through the vacuities of the globules of the ſecond element, 
conitituting the vortex ; and this eſpecially, at ſuch places as 


-before. 


motion, Which being never reſtored, theſe parts muſt ſtill mor? 


CAR 


are fartheſt from. its poles, receiving at the ſame time, bu. 
poles, as much as it loſes in its equatorial parts: aud 
means it would be able to carry round with it thoſe glb. 
that are neareſt with the greater velocity, and thoſe that "0 
remoter with leſs : ſo that ' thoſe globules which are n mm 
the center of the ſun muſt be leaſt ; becauſe, . 
greater or equal, they would, by reaſon of their Moc 
have a greater centrifugal force, and recede from tlie c, 4 
And ſhould it happen that any of theſe ſun- like bodies i or 
centers of the ſeveral vortices ſhould be ſo incruſtateg « 
weakened, as to be carried about in the vortex of the oy 
ſun; ſhould it happen to be of leſs ſolidity, or le an. 
than the globules towards the extremity of the ſolar eras, 
would deſcend towards the ſun, till it met with globules. 
the ſame ſolidity, and capable of the ſame degree of me... 
with itſelf ; and being fixed there, it would for ever l. 
carried about by the motion of the vortex, without eithe; T7 
proaching any nearer to, or receding from the ſun; and Tg 
come a planet. 

Suppoſing all this, we are next to imagine that our ſiyſdem y- 
at firſt divided into ſeveral vortices, in the center of each c/ 
which was a Jucid ſpherical body; and that ſome of theſe te. 
gradually incruſtated, were — up by others Ii 
were larger and more powerful, till at laſt they w al &. 
ſtroyed and ſwallowed up by the biggeſt ſolar vortex, ect. 
ſome few which were thrown off in right lines, from ones... 
tex to another; and ſo became comets : and from hence 
appears, that thoſe planets which are neareſt the ſun, are | 
ſolid ; and that is alſo Des Cartes's reaſon why we ſer aw; 
the ſame face of the moon; becauſe the hemiſphere, which . 
oppoſite to the ſun and the earth, is ſomewhat more ſolid thn 
the other; as alſo, becauſe the matter of the firſt elemer: 
which makes up the body of the ſun, moves with greater ve. 
locity the parts of the vortex, and the bodies ſwimming in i 
than thoſe that are remoter : therefore, thoſe planets which 
are nearer to the ſun, muſt finiſh their periods ſooner than thes 
which are more remote from him. And the reaſon why tie 
planets revolve round their axis is, becauſe, according to thi 
hypotheſis, they were lucid, ſun-like, and revolving bodir 


le; 


Yet, notwithſtanding all this fine chimera, # is, 1. cv, 
that a vortex, produced by the revolution of a ſphere about it 
axis, muſt be propagated in infinitum, if nothing hinder i : 
And therefore, ſince there muſt be as many vortices as there x: 
fixed ſtars, one vortex would certainly run into another, an 
every particle would be actuated by a motion compounded d 
that of all the central ſpheres : which is abſurd, and contrary to 
that conſtancy, limitation, and uniformity which is obſerved in 
the phænomena of the heavenly bodies. | 

2. Since the motion of the parts of the vortices neareſt the cen - 
ter is ſwifter than that of the more remote, they muſt pre 
upon the exterior parts, and thereby perpetually impart for: 
thing of their motion to them; and therefore thoſe interior part 
of the vortex will be continually leſſening ſome part of the: 


ſlower and ſlower, till at laſt all the motion will be quite ce: 
{troyed. 
3 According to this hypotheſis, each planet is of the ſame cer. 
ity with the parts of the vortex in which it ſwims, being ge- 
verned by the ſame laws of motion, and is, as it were, cr. 
ſome concreted parts of the vortex. But the times of the per 
dical motion of bodies, carried round by a vortex, are in acup.- 
cate ratio of their diſtances from their center ; as Sir Iſaac Neu. 
ton hath demonſtrated in Sect. IX. of his Principia. Whert® 
the ſquares of the times of the periodical revolutions of the? 
nets are as the cubes of their mean diſtance from the center, © 
from the ſun : Wherefore the planets cannot be carried row 
by a vortex. | 
4. If a vortex run out in infinitum, then would a body cane 
ed round by it certainly deſcribe a perfect circle, unlels d, 
thing ſolid hindered it; and therefore the greater the di 
between thoſe ſolid bounds, or the larger the baſon be vi? 
contains the vortex, in reſpect of the orbit of the body m— 
round in it, the nearer would this orbit be to a circie ; __ 
the excentricity of the planets neareſt the ſun would be lea 
that of thoſe which are more remote, Whereas the direct © 1 
trary to this is true in fact, the excentricity of Mercury **> 
greater than that of Saturn, cer wht 
5. A body, carried round in a vortex of the ſame dent) V's 
would neceſſarily deſcribe a circle, to whoſe plane te 8 1 
the central body, producing the circulation of the fluid, we 2 
be perpendicular: And yet there is not one planet to the ase 
of whole orbit the ſun's axis is perpendicular. 
6. The comets have their orbits, not only oblique 2 
ſometimes at right angles with the plane of the eclip o? 
times the courſc of thèſe comets is diametrically m_—_— * 
of the ſun: They perſevere in their motion, wo 1 
change. By lines drawn from them to the ſun, the) _ | 
equa] areas in equal times; and ſometimes the) 241 1 | 
vortex of the fun. All which is impoſſible, hot = 5:16 
moved round forcibly enough to carry thele vaſt boc! f 
lanets along with it. i « C4 
\1. Leibnitz hath a little mended this hypotheſis 1 Dy | 
tes; having accommodated it better to the celeſtial aeg | 
na, and made it more agreeable to the rules of geomen. 4nd 


CAR CAR 


| ſhews, that all bodies which deſcribe, in a fluid: a But its parts being at teſt; it has a 1cf ccntrigie orce tht, 
— moved by that fluid; for of themſelves they would | the vortex, in which this force is double, This pe 7 "” 
Jeſcribe right lines, and nothing, ſays he, but the fluid makes trifugal force in the matter of the vortex, over and above the 
them turn out of the way. ; ö centrifugal force of the planet, muſt needs prevail. "The planet 
2. He endeavours to ſhew, that every planet is carried round | having a leſs — towards receding from the center, than 
by a motion compounded of two other motions, to wit, the the matter which puſhed it that way, it will thence happen that 
harmonical circulation of the deferent fluid, and the paraccn- the carth will by degrees draw near the ſung and the moon fell 
; jon of acceſs to, or a_ * ſun. on the earth. 

by a radius from the ſun, deſcribe areas proporti- 

152 = ; now the fluid that carries the — 


M. de Molieres, after having thus endeavoured td explain the 


cauſe of gravity, and the twofald centrifugal force of the vorti- 
Tarily circulate fo as to produce this effect; which cannot | ces, and the re- approaching of maſſy bodies towards the center, 


e be done than by ſuppoſing innumerable concentrical | as a {imple effect of that force, to ſuſtain the planets in thei: 
orbits of exceeding thinneſs to make up the vortex, every one orbits, and to hinder them from falling to that center, make: 
of which bath its own proper way of circulation; namely, thoſe | uſe of many different vortices, or at leaſt ſeveral atmoſpheres 
orbs which are neareſt the ſun move faſteſt, and the velocities | thrown round the planets, to make them roll one upon another 
of the circulations are every-where reciprocally proportional to | without falling, like balls of different matters, which preſs and 
the diſtances of the reſpective orbs from the ſun, which will ne- flatten one another 4 little in rolling over each other, while thc 
ceſlarily make the planets to deſcribe equal areas in equal times, | centers; which tend towards one another by the impulſion of 
let it be in any part of the vortex : For thoſe areas arein a com- the ambient vortices, are however unable to draw near cach 

aded ratio of their radii or diſtances from the ſun, and in a other. 


reciprocal one of the arches or lengths of the circulation ; | CARTHUY/SIANS, an order of reli 


ious ſounded by one Bruno 


which in this caſe will make a proportion of equality: And | in the eleventh century, remarkable for the auſterity of thei: 

this law of the circulation of the vortex he calls harmonica, orders. 

The paracentric motion is compounded of two others, that is, | CARTILA” GO, a Cartilage, in anatomy, is a peal- coloured : 
the excuſſory impreſſion of the harmonic circulation, whereby ſubſtance, which covers th 


ie extremities of bones joined tuge 
8 ther by moveable articulations, increaſes the volume of tune of 
ter, by the tangent; and the attraction of the ſun, or the pla- them aftcr the manner of epiphyſes, unites others very cloſe!y 
net's gravitation towards him. And this, M. Leibnitz is of opi- | together, and has no immediate adheſion or conmc:lun with 
nion, ariſes from an impulſe communicated by the circulating others. 

Auid, Now fince the planets move in ellipſes in one of whoſe The ſubſtance of Cattilages is more tender, and 1c% brittle, than 
foci the ſun is placed, and by lines drawn from him, deſcribe that of bones ; but with ape they ſometimes grow ſo hard as to 
equal areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating become perfectly bony. They ate pliable and elaſtic, and fo 
guid, but the harmonic circulation, can account for, we mu capable of reſtoring themſelves after having been compreſſed, 
find out a law for the paracentric motion, that may make the or bent to a certain degree; but, when bent beyond that de: 
orbits elliptical. The excuſſory impreſſion of the circulating fluid | pree, they break. ; 

would throw off the planet from the center by the tangent ; All that Winſlow has ſaid is comprehended in the ſhort definiti- 
wherefore the attraction of the fun, or the gravitation of the pla- on which Carolus Stephanus has given of them in his anatom s. 
nets towards it, muſt be ſufficient to deſtroy that effect; and A Cartilage, ſays he, is a part of the body which truly deferve$ 
beſides, to make them move in elliptic orbits, which cannot be the name of ſimple or ſimilar. It is harder than all the other 
hroucht about, unleſs this attraction or gravitation be recipro- parts, but ſofter than the bones, white, ſmooth, poliſhed, and 
cally as the ſquares of the diſtances from the focus. And this is pliable, or flexible. The coheſion of its parts is different in 
the ſum of M. Leibnitz's improvement. different Cartilages; and no ſenſible cavity, cell, or bone, ap- 
But this account mult be falſe, 1. Becauſe ſome of the comets | pears in any part of its ſubſtance, except 
have their orbits very oblique ; nay, ſometimes at right angles for the blood-veſlels. 

with the plane of the ecliptic, and their courſes are ſometimes | CARTON, or CAR roc x, in painting, a deſign made on 
quite contrary to thoſe of the plancts. Now theſe comets, de- ſtrong paper, to be calked through, and transferred on the freth 
{cribing about the ſun areas proportionable to the times, muſt | plaiſter of the wall, to be painted in freſco. 


alſo, according to their motion, be carried about by an har- | CaRTox, is alſo uſed to ſignify a coloured deſign for working in 
monically circulating fluid: But then we ſhall have vortices | moſaic tapeſtry, 


moving contrary to vortices, which is very abſurd, CART OU”CH, a cafe of wood about three inches thick at the 


all bodies moving in a curve endeavour to recede from the cen- 


pt very ſmall paſſages 


2. In equable motions, the times are always directly as the ſpa- bottom, girt about with marlin, and loaded with three or four 
ces, and reciprocally as the velocities ; but in a circular moti- | hundred muſket-balls, beſides fix or eight of iron, weighing a 
on, the ſpaces in one revolution are as the radii: And in an 


pound each, to be fired out of a ſmall mortar called a hobit, 
harmonical circulation, the velocities are reciprocally as the ra- and is very proper for defending a paſs, 

Ci; and therefore the periodical times of a fluid, circulating | CARToOUCH, in architecture, is an ornament reprelenting a ſcroll 
tarmonically, are in a duplicate proportion of the radii. Where- of paper, to receive a motto or inſcription, 


a5 the periodical times of the planets are in a ſeſquiplicate pro- | CARTRIDGE, in military affairs, a caſe of paper or parch- 


. portion of their diſtances from the center, or of their radii; and | ment, fitted exactly to the bore of a piece of ordnance, muſ- 
5 conſequently the planets cannot be carried by an harmonically | ket, &c. containing its proper charge of powder. 
* circulating fluid. CARU/NCULA (a dim. of cars, ſſcih) in anatomy, a ſmall 
k: It may, perhaps, be alledged here, that this harmonical circula- picce of fleſh, or, at leaſt, what has the appearance of it. 
p- ton is not continued from Mercury to Saturn, but is interrupt- | Thus there are the Carunculæ lacrymales, in the corners of the 
* ec end reaches only from the perihelion of Mercury to his a- eye. The Carunculæ myrtifermes, which are ſmall caruncles at 
1 pheion, and is there interrupted again, and fo on through the | / the entrance into the vagina, ſaid to be formed by the rupture 
5 whoie ſvſiem of the planets: But this would produce a defor- of the hymen. The Carunculæ papillares, in the kidnics ; 
mtr, which is very unlike the ſimple uniform meaſures of na- and a Caruncle in the urethra, at the orifice which opens from 
ind tire cery-where elſe : And beſides, the comets moving for- the veſiculæ ſeminales ; heſides many others. "The uvula 1+ 
in the zodiac paſs through all theſe imaginary chaſms and alſo ſometimes called Caruncula. 
1 meritices, and yet move in the ſame manner as if they were car- Morbid excreſcences of fleſh are alſo called Caruncles; and ſmall 
me det by a fluid circulating harmonically, according to ſome uni- portions of a fleſhy ſubſtance, which are ſometimes diſcharged 
1 am law; neither do their appearances give any ground to ſuſ- | in a dyſentery by ſtool, or in diſeaſes of the urinary paſſages, 
_ rect any ſuch interruptions as theſe. by urine, are called Caruncles. | 
ne 1, Privat de Molieres has endeavoured to mend this whole ſyſ | CARUS, in phyſic, a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe and motion, 
. 'M. According to him a vortex is not compoſed, as M. Des affecting the whole body. 
a C:rtes thought, of hard and inflexible balls; but of many ſmall | CARYA/TIDES, in architecture, a kind of columns or pila- 
0 deco, whoſe particles inceſſantly incline to recede from their | ſters in the form of women dreſſed in long robes, after the 
eng center; while the whole tends towards receding from the manner of the Carian people, and ſcrving to ſupport the en- 
©c:nmon center. A maſly body like the moon or the earth, tablement. : 
"1th dio that vortex, muſt needs be preſently moved by it, Mr. Le Clerc, properly enough, calls theſe ſymbolical co- 
x15 "cred away in the direction of the whole vortex. But the lumns, and tells us, that the ancient Greeks had a cuſtom, in 
FC derts of that leavy mals being {ſtrictly united, and at reſt one the columns of their public buildings, to add figures and re- 
pu her, of themſelves make no manner of efforts to move, preſentations of the enemies they had ſubdued, to preſerve the 
no other motion than the impulſion which the whole memory of their victories, 
» be planet receives from the vortex in which it ſwims : That they having reduced the rebellious Carians to obedience, ; 
{or c balls of the vortex have a double motion and make and led away their wives captives ; and that the Lacedemoni- 
0. T6 uble effort. They all tend towards receding from their ans having vanquiſhed the Perſians at Platæa; they were the | 
1 1 WIN center, as ſoon as they are moved and forced by the firſt ſubjects of theſe columns, which have preſerved to poſteri- | 
ech "Ot Yortices to move in a circular line. Beſides, all the ty both the glory of the conquerors, and the diſhonour of the [36 
to! | 5 0} theſe balls do in little round their own center, what conquered, 3 : it 
voce „ - nemiclves do in general round their common center. And hence came originally the name of Caryatides and Perſian WNT | 
1 double tendency there reſults a double force, which columns; which names have been ſince applied to all co- 1 
Ch ö tom the center more powerfully than the motion lumns repreſenting human figures, though with characters ves 'Þ 
5"; en the planet draws it from the center of the ſphere. ry different from one another. | : 1 
9 „ben thrown into the vortex, has indecd therein CARYCOCYDHWLLUs, in pharmacy, the Cle, a fruit growing 1. 
tritt gal farce, by receiving a circular motion. in the Molucca iſlands. | | | 
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CAS 


The fruit is gathered, while unripe, and dried for uſe, Its fi- 


gure is oblong and not very thick, ſomewhat reſembling a 


nail. Its ſurface is rough, and its colour a duſky brown, with 
an admixture of blackiſh and reddiſh. It is moderately hard 


and conſiderably heavy; and at the top it has 4 prominences 
like the head of a nail; they ſtand in the figure of a crols, 
and ſupport in their center a round body as big as a pepper- 
corn. This is compoſed of a ſeries of thin leaves placed over 
one another, on the opening of which are a number of ſmall 
and flender fibres of a reddiſh colour, and among theſe there 
ariſes from a quadrangular cavity a ſtraight and erect ſtile. But 
the round body juſt deſcribed is frequently ſtruck off in the 
carriage. The whole Clove is of an extremely fragrant ſmell, 


and of an acrid, pungent, and very aromatic taſte. Cloves 


are to be choſen the largeſt, faireſt, darkeſt coloured, the 
heavieſt, and moſt unctuous, on the ſurface, when preſſed be- 
tween the fingers. 

Cloves were not known to the ancient Greeks. Paulus Ægi- 


neta ſpeaks of the Clove, and plainly means the ſame with 
ours, and the Arabians were evidently acquainted with it. | 


The tree which produces the Cloves is a native of the Moluc- 
ca iſlands ; the Dutch cultivate vaſt quantities of it in the iſland 
of Ternata, and thence ſupply us with all the Cloves we have. 
The tree is one of the arbores fructu umbilicato minore five 
bacciferæ umbilicatz of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by botani- 
cal writers under the name Caryophyllus arbor, or Caryophyl- 
lus arbor fruftu oblongo; and by Piſo under that of Tſhinka. 
The fruit, when perfectly ripe, is called by our druggiſts the 
Autophyllus or mother of Clove, The aromatic ſmell, taſte, 
and virtue of the Clove are leſs eminent in theſe full grown 
fruits, then in ſuch as we have in uſe. 
before the flowers open, from October to the middle of Fe- 
bruary: They are of a reddiſh colour with very little black- 
neſs; but as they dry they become blacker. Being laid on 
hurdles as ſoon as gathered, a ſmall fire is made under them; 
and afterwards their drying is compleated in the ſun. 

While freſh, they afford on ſimple preſſure a very fragrant 
thick reddiſh oil, and on diſtillation a vaſt guagtity of an aro- 
matic oil; the part that firſt comes over is light, and of a 
yellowiſh colour, but the remainder is reddiſh, and ſo heavy 
as to link in water. After this, if the fire be urged to a greater 
violence, a thick and empyreumatic oil will be driven over 
in ſome quantity, and, laſtly, an acid liquor. The reſiduum 
afterwards affords a ſmall quantity of a fixed falt by lixivia- 
tion, but this is leſs an alkali than the generality of other 
falts procured by that proceſs. 

Cloves are uſed as ſpice in foods, and make an ingredient in 
moſt of the family wines, or ſpirituous cordials. They are 
in medicine carminative and good againſt all diſtempers of 
the head ariſing from cold cauſes. They ſtrengthen the fight, 
and will alone cure many kinds of head-achs : They are alſo 
good againſt faintings and palpitations of the heart, and a- 
gainſt crudities in the ſtomach. They are given from 3 grains 
to 6 or 8 for a doſe, but are ſeldom uſed fingly or in their 
crude ſtate. There is an eflential oil obtained from them 
per deſcenſum, or by diſtillation in the common way, which 
poſſeſſes all their virtues, and in which form they are gene- 
rally uſed, This oil is carminative, and is an ingredient in 
the pills of the rougher cathartics. It is alſo good as an exter- 
nal application to carious bones, and is one of the uſual re- 
medies for the tooth-ach, a drop or two of it on cotton ap- 
plied to the tooth. Its doſe internally is no more than a drop 
or two. 

The Autophylli are ſcarce ever met with in our ſhops. The 
Dutch preſerve them while freſh by way of a ſweetmeat, and 
are fond of them after meals to promote digeſtion. 

Ray and Herman do not allow the Caryophyllus regius, or 


royal Clove (fo called by the Dutch, from their opinion of 


its virtues, or rather of its rarity) to be a diſtin& ſpecies, 


but only a luſus naturz of the common Clove. Hill's Hit. 
Mat. Med. 


CASCA DE, a cataract or fall of water, and is either natu- 


ral as thoſe of Tivoli, &c. or artificial as thoſe of Verſailles, 
&c. | 


CASCA NES, in fortification, are certain holes or wells, from 


whence a gallery, dug in like manner under ground, is con- 
veyed to give air to the enemy's mine, 


CASE, in grammar, is underſtood of the different inflexions 
or terminations of nouns, ſerving to expreſs the different 


relations they bear to each other, and to the things they 
repreſent. 
regard to the nature of Cafes ; they generally find fix Caſes, 
even in molt of the modern languages, which they call the 
nominative, genitive, dative, accuſative, vocative, and abla- 
tive : But this ſeems only in compliance with their own ideas, 


which are formed on the Greek, or Latin, and which they 
transfer to their languages. The truth is, if, by Caſe, be only | 


meant an occational change in the termination of a noun, or 
name, which ſee:ns to be the juſt idea of Caſe, regard being had 
either to the reaſon of the thing, or the ſound of the word 
caſus from cadere to fall; there will be juſt as many Caſes as 
there are different terminations of nouns in the ſame number, 
J. . in ſome languages more, in others leſs, and in others 


Theſe are gathered, 


There is a great diverfity in grammarians, with 


CAS 


none at all. Some authors, however, reckon five 
nouns in the Greek, and fix in the Latin, though ſeveral ö 
theſe Caſes are frequently alike, as the genitive and Ft 
ſingular of the firſt declenſion, the dative and ablative — 
of the ſecond, &c. the genitive and dative dual of the Greel 
&c. fo that the termination is not the ſole criterion of the 
Caſe. 

It is, however, much more agreeable to the principles of eram 
mar, which only conſiders words materially, to mabe ,, 
many different Caſes as there are changes in the termination; 
of a name, which would free the Engliſh, and many 
modern languages, from the perplexity of Caſes, moſt of them 
expreſſing the various relations, not by changes in the term. 
nation, as the antients, but by the oppoſition of article, It 
certainly wrong to ſay, . g. that of a father is the genitiye 
Caſe of father, and to a father, the dative ; for of and t ate ng 
part of the name of father; they are no cloſes or tet minati. 
ons, but articles or modifications, which ſhew the different 
relation of the word father; and the ſame may be iq of ti 
Caſes of nouns, in the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugues 
tongues, &c. but the Caſe is otherwiſe in the Greek «2... ,, 

Latin patris, which arereal Cafes of the word Tar1;, or pater, 155 
different from them; and ſomewhat of this may be (4j4 gf 
the Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, Poliſh, and German lg. 
guages, which in the ſame number admit of changes in tb. 
terminations of words; and yet, in theſe languages, Cala 
are very different from what they are in the Greek and Latin. 
F. Galanus makes ten Caſes in the Armenian, obſerving thy 
beſides the fix ordinary Caſes, there is one ſerving to expref 
the inſtrument wherewith any thing is done; another {; 
narration, to expreſs the ſubject; a third to ſhew that cn 
thing is in another; and a fourth to ſhew a relation beryce; 
one thing and another. Authors make but three Caſcs in tt, 
Arabic, as having only three terminations, on, in, an, |: 
muſt be obſerved, however, that, though many of the la- 
guages have not properly any Caſes of nouns, yet moſt, i; 
not all of them, have a kind of Caſes in their pronoun, 
without which it would be hard to conceive the connexion 
or ſyntax of a diſcourſe, and which therefore make a neceſlcy 
part of grammar. Dit. Trevoux. 

Cas, in printing, a frame placed aflope, divided into feveril 
compartments or cells, in each of which are lodged a nun- 
ber of letters or types of the fame kind, whence the compo- 
ſitor takes them out as he wants them, in order to compole 
apage or form. Di . Tr evoux, 

CASE-HARDENING, a method of rendering the ſurface d 
iron ſo hard as to reſiſt the file or any edged tool. 

The art of Caſe-hardening is a lefler degree of ſteel-· making, 
and is performed by baking the iron inſtruments in a kind of 
oven, ſtratified with powdered charcoal, hoofs, horns, and 
the like, ſo as to exclude the air: by which means the inſtru- 
ments acquire a coat of ſteel ſome depth below their ſurface. 

CA'SEMATE, in architecture, is a hollow moulding, conlil- 
ing of one ſixth part of a circle, according to ſome arch. 
tects, but according to others of one fourth. 

CASEMATE, in fortification, ſignifies a vault, or arch of mi 
ſon's work, in that part of the flank of a baſtion which 5 
next the curtin, erected to defend the face of the oppolte 
baſtion and the moat. 

CASEMATE, is alſo uſed to fignify a well, having ſeveral ſub- 
terraneous branches or paſſages, in order to diſcover, and gie 
air to the enemy's mine. 

CA'SERNS, in fortification, are little rooms, lodgments, © 
buildings, erected between the houſes of fttified towns, len 
ing as apartments or lodgings for the ſoldiers of the gates. 

CASE-SHOT, are muſket-balls, ſtones, old iron, Kc. put int 
Caſes, and ſhot out of great guns. They are chiefly uſes d 
ſea, in order to clear the enemy's decks when they ate '«- 
of men. _ 

, CASH *, in commerce, the ſtock of ready money wi * 

merchant, &c. has at his diſpoſal. : 

* The word is formed from the French caiſe, a cheſt or core 
Cask, a common name for veſſels of divers kinds, in c 
tradiſtinction from the liquor or other matter it conta 
A Caſk of ſugar is a barrel of that commodity conte 
from 8 to 11 hundred weight, and a cafk of almoncs i» - 
three hundred weight. 4 

' CASQUE, or Casx, a piece of defenſive armour to col ts 

cavalier's head and neck ; otherwiſe called a helmet. 2 

' CASSA' TION, in the civil law, is the abrogating or nn%+*s 

any act or procedure. » 

CA'/SSIA Lignea, Caſſia bark, the bark of a tree cone > | 
|! the iſle of Ceylon: It is fo called only to diftinguiD (g | 
the Caſſia fiſtula, The Caſſia lignea of the ancient go | 
was the larger branches of the cinnamon-tree cut © 0 * 
their bark and ſent together to the druggiſts: Their pl 

* fiſtula or ſyrinx was the ſame cinnamon in the bark _ 0 

| we now have it ſtripped from the tree, and rolled up in | 

kind of fiſtulæ or pipes. 79 | 

| Our Caſſia Nr not appear to have been _ 1 

them; it is probably then a later diſcovery. It 153 , 

its external appearance, very much reſemblinz Dad | 

and even imitating it in its ſmell add taſte. K "19 


Caſes af 
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to us iN are ſometimes of the thickneſs of the or- 
in n rt —.— and the ſame length; but they are 
dinary — and thicker, and the bark itſelf alſo thicker 
uſually rler. It is of a tolerably ſmooth ſurface, and brown- 
oo wy . with ſome caſt of reddiſh, but much leſs than the 
iſh 4 — It is of a leſs fibrous texture and more brittle, of 
. ſmell and taſte, truly of the cinnamon kind, but 
Þ {ell weaker, and the taſte much leſs acrid and biting. It 
te dinguiſhed from cinnamon by this want of pungency, and 
me its being of a mucilaginous or gelatinous quality, 
yet more by 1ts 8 5 : 
hen taken into the mouth and held there tome time. There 
Y eat fear of adulteration in this drug. Cinnamon is the 
. ly bark that reſembles it; and this is too dear to be ſold in 
— es There is ſome of it more yellowiſh, and ſome 
— 5 browniſh ; but theſe differences depend on accidents 
yes do not at all affect its value. It is to be choſen in pieces 
not too thick, and the beſt is that which approaches neareſt 
to cinnamon in flavour. The tree which produces the Caſſia 
linea is one of the enneandria monogynia of Linnzus, and one 
5 arbores bacciferæ fructu calyculato of Mr. Ray. It is in- 
deed a different ſpecies of the ſame genus with the cinnamon- 
tree, and is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus by the name 
of Carua, and by Piſo under that of Caſſia vulgaris & Cali- 
hica difta. It is ſeparated from the branches of this tree in 
the fame manner as cinnamon. They take off the two barks 
together in autumn or ſpring, and ſeparating the rough outer 
one, which is of no value, they lay the inner bark to dry, 
which rolls up and becomes what we call Caſſia. The later 
Greeks were very well acquainted with it, and uſed it in con- 
junction with cinnamon in many of their formulæ. 
It is a ſtomachic and cordial, but it poſſeſſes theſe virtues in a 
leſs degree than cinnamon; but in diarrhceas it ſometimes ſuc- 
reeds better than cinnamon itſelf, by reaſon of its glutinous 
nature. It is uſed in the Venice treacle, mithridate, diſcordi- 
um, and moſt other of the capital compoſitions of the ſhops ; 
but it is very little heard of in extemporaneous preſcription, 
Cassi Hula, or, as others call it, Caſſia ſolutiva, or pudding- 
pipe, is a very ſingular fruit; it is a long and flender pod, 
often two feet or more in length, and ſeldom above an inch 
in diameter. It is of a blackiſh colour, and ſhining ſurface 
externally, and, when broken, is found to be compoſed of a 
thin, but ſomewhat hard coat, yellowiſh within, though 
black without, incloſing a cylindrical cavity ; ſeparated into 
a great number of cells by ſome thin ſepta, which ſtand a- 
croſs the cavity at certain diſtances. The cells contain a 
pulp very ſoft to the touch, of a deep black colour, and 
ſweet taſte like honey, but with ſome admixture of acidity. 
This is the medicinal part, and in this are lodged the ſeeds, 
which are hard, oblong, flattiſh, and of a yellowiſh colour. 
Ve have two kinds of Caſſia fiſtula in the ſhops, the ori- 
ental and the occidental : Theſe differ in the form of the 
pod and taſte of the pulp, yet they are the fruit of the ſame 
ſpecies of tree, only growing in different parts of the world. 
The oriental or Alexandrian Caſſia, which is brought to us 
from Egypt, has a thin rind, and a ſweet and fine pulp ; 
the American, which is brought from ſeveral of the ſettle- 
ments, where it is cultivated for uſe, has a thicker and 
rougher bark, and the pulp is more acid and nauſeous. This 
Caſſia may be purchaſed cheaper than the Alexandrian, but it 
greatly inferior to it in virtue. 
Caſſia is to be choſen in full and freſh pods, heavy, and not 
rattling, when ſhaken 3 when broken, the pulp ſhould be of 
a ſhining black colour, ſweet and pleaſant, not rough or 
xcerd, which is the caſe when the pods were gathered un- 
rpc; and not ſharp or upon the fret, which is the caſe with 
much of 1t that has been kept too long. The pulp is to be 


leparated from the ſeeds, and other extraneous matters, by 


criving it through a ſieve, in order to fit it for uſe. 
Celia ſolutiva was wholly unknown to the ancient Greeks, 
tbe Arabians were the firſt who diſcovered it as a medicine, 
«nd they are very full of its praiſes. Serapio calls it Eiarx- 
anver, and Avicenna Chaiarſander; and Aquarius and the 
mxern Greeks, not Caſſia fiſtula, but Caſſia nigra. | 

be tree which produces it is one of the decandria mono- 
ud of Linnæus, and one of the arbores filiguoſe flore uni- 
frm of Ray, It is deſcribed by all the modern botanical 
writers under the name of Caſſia fiſtula, Caſlia purgatrix, 
nd Caſſia nigra, It much reſembles our walnut-tree in its 
lze, manner of growing, and leaves. | 
wong theſe grow three or four pedicles together, which 
ſultzin each a number of flowers, and are of a greeniſh-yel- 
Hu colour. The pods ſucceed theſe, and their pulpy mat- 
eis at firſt white, then yellowiſh, and then black. The 
-=2-tree lowers in April and May, and at that time is 
voy deſtitute of leaves. This tree has been raiſed in 
= from ſeeds, ſent from the Eaſt-Indies, where it is 
, mmon. I be pulp of Caſſia eaſily becomes ſharp and 
Tents, and, if diſſolved in water, and ſet by in a cool till 
* for ſome time, an eſſential ſalt cryſtallizes from it, 
, bx that of tamarinds, and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from 
e ctyſtals of tartar. 2 i 


2a kind of tubes, into which it naturally rolls itſelf up , 


CAS 


The freſh pulp of Caſſia is a mild and ar. extremely ſac 
Purge ; it may be given under almoſt any circumſtances to 
perſons of all ys ſexes, and conſtitutions ; but there te- 
quires a large doſe of it to work. It is given with ſucceſs 
in inflammatory fevers, and in diſorders of the breaſt, kid- 
nies, and bladder. It is eminent for doing great ſervice i 
many caſes, in which any other purge would do miſchief by 
ts irritation. Tt is excellent alſo, given in ſmall quantities, 
againſt that painful diſorder, habitual coſtiveneſs; and it 
will often do good in head-ache, and many chronic caſes, 
where little might be expected from ſo gentle a medicine. 
Caſſia is given from two drams to an ounce and a half for a 
doſe, as a purge z but it is very rarely given ſingly: It i: 
the baſis of the famous lenitive electuary of the ſhops, and of 
many other compoſitions of the ſame intention now grown 
into diſuſe. UT 

Diſſolved in milk, and given by way of clyſter, it is an ex- 
cellent relief in caſes of the internal hzmorrhoids. 

There is a diſtin& ſpecies of Caſſia peculiar, as far as is hi- 
therto known, to the Braſils : We ſometimes meet with the 
pods of this ſent over into Europe. They are much thicker, 
and their external coat much harder than in the others, and ate 
of a ſomewhat compreſſed or flatted form. The tree which 
produces theſe is deſcribed by Piſo and Marcgrave, under the 
Brafilian name Tapyracoaynana, and by Breynius in his firſt 
century, under that of Caſſia fiſtula Braſiliana flore incar- 
nato. It is a very tall beautiful tree; the flowers not only 
differ in colour from thoſe of the other Caſſia, but they are 
alſo ſmaller. The pulp in the pods is of a browniſh black 
colour, and of a bitteriſh diſagreeable taſte. This is an aſ- 
tringent, if taken out before the pods are ripe ; but apurga- 
tive like the others, if taken out when ripe. 77i!!, 


CASSIOPETA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 


hemiſphere, ſituated oppoſite to the great Bear, on the other 
fide of the pole. | 

The ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are 13, 
in Tycho's 28, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 56, | 

In the year 1572, a remarkable new ſtar appeared in this 
conſtellation, ſurpaſſing Sirius or Lyra in brightneſs and mag- 
nitude : It appeared even bigger than Jupiter, which at that 
time was near his perigee; and by ſome was thought equal 
to Venus, when ſhe is in her greateſt luſtre ; but in about a 
month it began to diminiſh its luſtre, and entirely diſappear- 
ed in about eighteen months. 


CA*SSUMUNIAR, in pharmacy, a root in ſome degree ap- 


proaching to the nature of zedoary. It is a moderately large 
root: we uſually meet with it cut into ſlices for the ſake of 
drying. It is of a tuberous and irregular ſhape, bent and 
Jointed, or knotted. Its ſurface is ſomewhat wrinkled, and 
is marked at certain diſtances with a ſort of prominent rings 
which ſurround it. It is of a very cloſe texture, and very 
hard and heavy. It will not cut freely with a knife, nor be 
eaſily powdered in a mortar. When cut, it ſhews a very 


ſmooth and ſhining ſurface of a dirty preyiſh-white, with 


ſome faint admixture of a yellowiſh tinge on the outlide, 
and is much yellower in the inſide. It is of a very briſk 
aromatic ſmell, and of an acrid, pungent, and aromatic taſte, 
much reſembling that of zedoary, but ſomewhat more bitter. 
It is to be choſen in large firm pieces, as plump as can be, 
and ſuch as is of the moſt fragrant ſmell, and moſt acrid 
taſte. It is hardly liable to any adulteration, except that of 
putting picces of the long zedoary among it ; and this is ea- 
fily diſcovered by the different hgure of the roots, and their 
colour, when broken. 

Caſſumuniar was not at all known to the antients ; and ite 
uſe has been in a manner p-culiar to England, We have 
it from Java, Malabar, and ſome other parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies. The plant which produces it is one of the herb 
bulbofis affines of Mr. Ray. It is called by ſome Riſegon, 
and is deſcribed by Breynius in his Prodromus, under the 
name of Zedoaria radice lutea. It abounds like the zedoary 
in a volatile, oily, aromatic ſalt ; and, if diſtilled in the com- 
mon way, yields a very fragrant water, of a bitteriſh, but 
not diſagreeable taſte, on which ſwims a large quantity of a 
yellow oil, which, like that of zedoary, will in time con- 
crete into a ſolid form, and much reſembles camphire. A 
pound of good Caſſumuniar will yield near a drachm and a half 
of this oil. 

It is a cardiac and ſudorific, and is a very famous medi- 
cine in nervous caſes, It is alſo given as a ſtomachic and 
carminative with ſucceſs. It is not an ingredient in any of 
our officinal compoſitions, but is often preſcribed in pow- 
ders, boluſſes, e among other aromatic and ſto- 
machic medicines. Its doſe in powder is from five to fifteen 
grains: In infuſion the common proportion is a drachm, or 
a drachm aid a half to the pint. 


CASTE/LLAN, the name of z dignity or office in Poland. 


The Caſtellans are ſenators of the kingdom, but ſenztors 
of the lower claſs, and, in diets, fit on low ſeats behind the 
Palatines, or great ſenators. 1 hey are a kind of lieutenant: 
of provinces, and command a part of the Palatinate under 
the Palatine. Did. Trevour, ; | 
* y CA/STING; 
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CASTING, with founders. See FOUNNDERY, | 

CASTING, in ſtone or plaiſter, is the filling a mould which 
has been taken off a | wy or other piece of ſculpture, and 
run together again, with fine liquid plaiſter. 

'CasTING, in joinery, is when a piece of wood, either by its 
own drought or moiſture, or by that of the air, or other 
accidents, ſhoots or ſhrinks, and by that means alters its flat- 
neſs and ſtraightneſs, and becomes crooked. 

CASTLE, a fortreſs, or place rendered defenceable either by 
nature or art, 

CASTLE-WARD, a tax laid on ſuch as dwell within a certain 
diſtance of a caſtle, towards the maintainance of thoſe who 
watch and ward the caſtle. The word is ſometimes uſed for 
the circuit itſelf, inhabited by thoſe who are ſubje to this 
ſervice. | 

CA/STOR and Pol Lux, in meteorology, are fiery meteors, 
which ſometimes, in a great ſtorm at ſea, appear ſticking to 
ſome part of the ſhip or rigging in the ſhape of fire-balls. 
When but one appears, it is called Helena. 

Cas rox and POLLUX, is alſo a name for one of the conſtel- 
lations of the zodiac, uſually called Gemini. 

CASTO/REUM, Caftor. This drug, though by many miſta- 
ken for the teſticles of the animal that produces it, is truly 
a peculiar ſecreted matter contained in bags deſtined to receive 
it, in the manner of the muſk and civet, though ſituated dif- 
ferently in the animal. 

Caſtor is an indurated ſubſtance, formed of a matter once 
fluid, the thinner part of which has been evaporated in dry- 
ing. It is a light and friable matter, of a moderately lax 
texture, and of a deep duſky brown coleur. It is of a 
ſomewhat acrid and bitteriſh taſte, and of a ſtrong, and, to 
many people, a very diſagreeable ſmell. It is brought to us 
in the bags which naturally contained it while in the animal : 
and theſe ſo much reſemble the teſticles of an animal both 
in their dry ſtate, and when on the body of the creatures, 
that we are not to wonder people who had not examined 
their ſituation on the animal really took them for ſuch. 
Theſe bags are always joined two together ; they are equal 
in ſize and of an oblong form; they are placed fide by fide 
in their natural fituation in one bag, which contains them 
both. This bag is ſometimes ſent over to us with them, 
but much oftener they are ſent without it, the cuſtom of 
the people, who ſell it to the merchants, being to take out 
the two bags from the common membrane, and hang them 
up in a chimney to dry. In which operation they acquire 
the brown colour we ſee them of, their original one being a 
pale fleſh colour. 
The animal which affords the Caſtor is one of the /eporinum 
genus of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the authors who have 
treated of animals under the name of Caſtor and fiber, and 
is frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in Ruſſia, Po- 
land, and many other of the northern parts of the world. 
The old tory of Elian's, that the Caſtor of the ſhops was 
the teſticles of the beaver, and that when hunted he uſed to 
gnaw them off, and leave them behind him for his ranſom, 
has no foundation : The Caſtor is indeed not lodged in the 
teiticles of the beaver, but in four large bags ſituated below 
the os pubis: The two anterior ones are placed between, and 
are a little more elevated than the others; they repreſent 
the figure of a heart in their natural ſituation, the point of 
which is about an inch below the os pubis; and the ſides, 
after expanding, circularly, approach one another again, to 
reunite in the upper part of the common orifice, The great- 
eſt breadth of theſe two bags together is but two inches, or 
a little more, and their length about as much ; they are ex- 
ternally of a greyiſh colour, and radiated or marked with 
little lines, but perfectly ſmooth, and ſo tranſparent, that the 
ſurface ſeems to take its colour from the membrane it co- 
vers. This proves true in fact, for in opening the bag the 
internal membrane, whoſe ſurface is immediately covered by 
this, is found to be of a duſky grey colour, and full of 
wrinkles, which give the appearance of lines, in the outer 
membrane, though perfectly ſmooth. 
The inner membrane is fleſhy, and in theſe wrinkles, or folds, 
is found a greyiſh matter of a diſagreeable ſmell, adhering 
very ſtrongly to the membrane. Theſe two bags communi- 
cate together by a large aperture at the top, and are only 
ſeparatcd at the bottom ; the wrinkles alſo in which this 
{tid matter is lodged, are continued through the aperture 
at the top, from one to the other. 
Such is the ſtructure of the two anterior bags; below theſe 
are placed the two others, one on each fide : theſe are of an 
oblong or oval figure, in ſome degree reſembling each a 
long pear, a little flatted, and not too round at the bottom ; 
theſe are confiderably larger than the others. Theſe two un- 
der and larger bags are firmly joined to the others, near 
the common aperture, and form the figure of an open V. 
It appears extremely probable, from the communication that 
is between theſe and the other pair of bags, that the matter 
of the Caſtor is firſt ſeparated from the blood in thoſe ſmaller 
bazs, and is from them tranſmitted to the larger to be far- 
ther perfected. This appears the more probable, as the mat- 
ter, tho" {tid in the upper pair, yet wants the colour and 


confiſtence it has in the lower; and does not 
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idea of the Caſtor of the ſhops, as what is r the 


under ones abſolutely does. The external mem 

larger bags has under it a number of ſmall — 
the bigneſs of a pea or little more; they are of a fleſh f a 
ftance, and have a cavity in the center, ſo that they Bl * 
many little bags of the nature of the larger. The cavi N 1 
larger bags is conſiderable, and contains a liquid PA — 
which dried is what we call Caſtor in the ſhops; but why, 
freſh it is an unctuous and fatty liquor, of the colour ——— 
of a very difagreeable ſmell, inflammable and in ſome d. 
reſembling a kind of melted greaſe. "De 
On opening theſe ſecond bags there is found within each 
ward the lower part, a ſeparate bag or cavity, of an inch a 
a yu or thereabout in length, and more than half an 2s 
in breadth, which contains a liquor like that of the arger 9a 
but more yellow, thinner, and of a ſtronger and ſomewhat 81 
ferent ſmell. The membrane of this third bag plainly 1 
vers under it a number of little round bodies like thoſe cf the 
ſecond bag, and the matter of the Caſtor ſeems as much on 
perfect in this third, than in the ſecond bag, as that in the c 
cond does than that in the firſt, i 
At preſent beavers are very plentiful about the lakes of Can 
and Hudſon's bay, and in many other parts of America; 3 1 
ſo about the Rhone, the Liſire, and the Oiſe in F rance * 
in ſeveral parts of Spain and Italy; but the greateſt number 
are killed along the Elbe, and the great rivers in Poland 2 
Muſcovy. 


The Caſtor of the ſeveral parts of the world differs in goodne; 
and in regard to the care taken in the drying. The Ruta 
Caſtor has long been the moſt eſteemed, and the New Englan! 
kind the leaſt ; the latter is uſually much more dried, | 
Caſtor is a very valuable medicine: It is of great uſe in hy. 
ric caſes, and in all diſorders of the nerves : It attenuates viſco; 
humours, promotes the menſes, and reſiſts putrefaQtion, It. 
ood alſo in epilepſies, palſies, and all complaints of that Kd. 
TRA'”TION, in ſurgery, the operation of gelding, or ex- 
tirpating the teſticles. 
The operation of Caſtration was formerly much more commer 
than at preſent ; but in the Eaſt it is ſtill much in Vogue, either 
as a puniſhment or for the convenience of great men, who# 
jealouſy will not permit perſons poſſeſſed of their virility to ap- 
proach their women. 
Caſtration is at preſent never performed among us, urleß in 
the utmoſt exigence ; generally when an incurable cancerou 
diſorder in the teſticles, or a ſarcocele, renders their extirpzi- 
on abſolutely neceſſary. 
Mr. Sharp has given a diſtinct account of the method of per- 
forming this operation in a ſarcocele, and has taken notice of 
ſome circumſtances neceſſary to be conſidered, in order to form 
a judgment when it is proper to be performed, and when net. 


Le Dran has alſo given a remarkable caſe relative to this {ub- 
ject, 


CAS Con/rmili, in law, is a writ of entry, granted where the 


tenant, whether by courteſy, term of life, or for the lite q 
another, aliens in fee, or in tail, or for the term of another's lite, 


Casv Previſo, is a writ of entry, given by the ſtatute of Glouce'- 


ter in the caſe where a tenant in dower alienates in fee, or tor a 
term of life, or in tail, and lies for him, in reverſion, againl: 
the alienee. 

ATABIBA*ZON, in aſtronomy, the moon's deſcending noc, 
generally called the Dragon's head. 

ATACAUYSTICS or Cauſtics, in the higher geometry, e 
curves formed by reflected rays. Theſe curves are generates 
after the following manner: If there be an infinite number c 
rays as AB, AC, AD, &c. (plate XII. fg. 15.) proceecing 
from the radiating point A, and reflected at any given cur's, 
B DH, ſo that the angles of incidence be ſtill equal to thoſe dc 
reflection, then the curve BE G, to which the reflected ra)? 
BI, CE, DF, &c. are tangents continually, as in the point 
I, E, F, &c. is called the Cauſtic by reflection. Or it 1507 
ſame thing, if we ſay, that a Catacauſtic curve 1s that formes 
by joining the points of concurrence of the ſeveral reflected 
And if the reflected ray IB be produced to K, ſo that AB= 
BK, and the curve K L be the evolute of the Cauſtic BE G, 
beginning at the point K, then the portion beginning # © 


Cauſtic BEZ=AC—AB + CE—BS continually. O.. 


any two incident rays, as AB, AC, be taken, that portion © 


the Cauſtic that is evolved, while the ray AB approaches to: 
co- incidence with AC, is equal to the difference ot thee ve” 
dent ravs + the difference of the reflected rays.  __ .. 
When the given curve BD H is a geometrical one, tie C ö 
will be ſo too, and the Cauftie will always be rectifable. | 
The Cauſtic of the circle is a cycloid, formed by the rev: 
of a circle along a circle. 2 
The Cauſtic of the vulgar ſemi-cycloid, when the rays 27 -— 
rallel to the axis thereof, is alſo a vulgar cycloid, deſcribed » 
on the revolution of a circle upon the fame baie. 

The Cauſtic of the logarithmic ſpiral is the fame curve. | 
ATACHRE/SIS*, afigure in rhetoric, which borrows de m | 
of one thing to expreſs another, which either has no wy 
name of its own, or, if it has, the borrowed name 15 mot: 
ceptable by its boldneſs and novelty. . 

* The word is derived from the Greek WITH C0 e, Ra 
Nilton's defcription of Raphael's deſcent ſrom the 


abuse 
emp3!** } 


TY 


aw” 
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CAT 


ile affords a beautiful inſtance of this figure : 


heave" -Down thither prone in fight 


peeds, and thro' the vaſt etherial ſoy 
* between worlds and worlds--- | ba 
CAT ACOMBS, ſubterraneous cavities or grotto's for the buri- 
d. | 
ES STICS*, the doctrine of echoes, or reflected ſounds, 
en he word is formed from the Greek xar, and axuw, to hear. 


CATAGMA'TICS *, in ſurgery, are remedies for the cure of 


* The word is formed from aar, a fracture. 
CAT ALF/CTIC * Verſes, in the ancient poetry, are thoſe which 
are deficient in feet or ſyllables. 
* The word is derived from xarz, and ayyw, to end. 
/PSIS *, in phyſic, a kind of apoplexy ; or a diſeaſe 
c the limbs Eye 5 flexible, and continue in whatever 
ſition they are placed. | 
* The word is derived from xarz2MpSam, to ſeize, or interrupt. 
The natural cauſes which generally bring on the paroxyſms 
of a Catalepſis, are a peccancy of the thick and viſcid humours, 
and intenſe cold ; and the accidental are violent commotions 
of the mind, grief, terror, joy, fear, and ſadneſs. 
As to the prognoſtics of a Catalepſis, if it is produced by the 
-ons of the mĩ id, or profound meditations, it is ſeldom at- 
tended with dangerous conſequences. But, on the contrary, 
when it proceeds from a thick, viſcid, and impure blood, or 
from a ſuppreſſion of accuſtomed evacuations of blood, it is 
highly dangerous 3 for it either terminates in melancholy, or 
is changed into an epilepſy ; or, laſtly, terminates in a violent 
apoplexy, and kills the patient. Nor is the congelation drought 
on by extreme cold of leſs danger; ſince, if ſeaſonable relief 
is not afforded, ſudden death enſues. x 
In the cure of this terrible diſorder, two curative intentions are 
principally to be regarded. The firſt is to relax the ſpaſmodic 
Aricture of the ſmall nervous hbres in the brain. The ſecond 
is cautiouſly to remove the material or ſecondary cauſes which 
contribute to the production of this conſtriction. The former 
is principally to be anſwered during the paroxyſm, but the latter 
when the perſon is out of it. 
CATALOGUE of ars, an enumeration both of the conſtellati- 
ons and the unformed ſtars, with the number of ſtars in both, 
and the place of each ſtar. The firſt of this kind amongſt the 
Greeks was made by Hipparchus of Rhodes, who flourithed a- 
bout 120 years before Chriſt, He, as Pliny informs us in his 
Natural Hiſtory, upon the appearance of a new ſtar, began to 
doubt whether there might not be changes amongſt the fixed 
#2rs, and therefore made a Catalogue of them, ſetting down the 
place and magnitude of each ſtar, that, if in time to come an 
new ſtars ſhould appear, or any of thoſe obſerved by him ſhould 
increaſe or be diminiſhed in magnitude, or ſhould totally diſap- 
pear, ſuch changes might be known to after ages. 
The moſt ancient Catalogue now extant is that of Ptolemy, co- 
ed chiefly from Hipparchus, but with ſome few alterations ; 
ſettles the places of the ſtars as he himſelf obſerved them, in 
the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, about A. D. 140; 
the number of ſtars in this Catalogue is 1026. In imitation of 
Ptolemy, ſeveral aſtronomers have made Catalogues of the 
ſtars, computing their places for ſome year in or near their own 
time, 
jt is ta be obſerved, that the place of a ſtar is denoted by ſetting 
cown its longitude and latitude; and that, though the fixed ſtars 
Keep the ſame ſituation in reſpect of one another, the ſphere of 
the heavens appears to have a flow motion, by which the lon- 
eule of all the ſtars is altered, at the rate of about 50% in a 
year, their latitude continuing the ſame: This makes it ne- 
cetary for any one who makes a Catalogue of the ſtars, and ſets 
chung their longitudes and latitudes, to tell us for what point 
© ume the Catalogue is calculated. 
ihe Arabians are the firſt who after Ptolemy obſerved the ſtars, 
a noe down their places: The learned Hyde mentions ſe- 
"eral of their Catalogues, and publiſhed the moſt conſiderable 
idem in Arabic with a Latin tranſlation; it was made 
112 Beigh grandſon to Tamerlane, from his own obſerva- 
{ns 2 Samarcand : Ihe number of the ſtars therein is 1022; 
places are reduced to A. ID. 1437. 
52 Brahe tells us, that he had, by his own obſervations, 


— 
— 
. 


4.4 the places of 1000 ſtars, and that he put that number 
globe of ten fect diameter; notwithſtanding this, his 
Cat "ue publiſhed in his Progymnaſmata A. D. 1602, a year 
death, and afterwards by Longomontanus in his 


momma Danica, contains but 777 ſtars, with their places 
Fo yar 1600: We have therein ſome ſtars omitted by 
Fe mr, though the whole number falls ſhort of his, becauſe 
K. era! touthern {tars, which could be ſeen by Ptolemy at Alex- 
11411 Enypt, are not viſible in Tycho's more northern ſitu- 
on at L raniburg, 
"9% the fame time with Tycho, William Landerave of Heſſe, 
228 othmannus and Byrgius, obſerved the ſtars, and 
© 559 of chem in a Catalogue, rectifying their places to 
5 Uranometria publiſhed a Catalogue of 1160 ſtars, 
.,.2 Cuefly from Ptolemy and Tycho, together with fi- 
(i... Be conſtellations : One thing which makes this work 
"row 1115, that, beſides deſcribing the ſtars in the manner 
emp, every ſtar is marked with ſome letter, ſo that 


the biggeſt ſtar of every conſtellation is denoted by the firſt let 
ter of the Greek alphabet, the next biggeſt by the ſecond, &c : 
And when any conſtellation contains a greater number of ſtars 
than that alphabet will reach, thoſe that remain are marked in 


like manner by letters of the Roman alphabet ; by this means 
every ſtar is as eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as if it had a proper name 


wen it. 
Thie invention is ſo uſeful, that Flamſteed has in his own Ca- 
talogue taken in Bayer's letters, as far as they go ; as Senex 
mn as done upon his largeſt globes, as alſo upon his plani- 

eres. 

; Jurine who had the uſe of Tycho's obſetvatiqns, publiſhed a 
Catalogue of 1000 ſtars obſerved by Tycho, at the end of his 
Tabulz Rudolphinz ; he adds thereto thoſe ſtars of Ptolemy's 
Catalogue which Tycho had omitted, together with thoſe of 
the new ſouthern conſtellations, from other authors ; ſo that his 
whole Catalogue amounts to above 1160: Their places a1 
computed for the year 1600. 
The celebrated Hevelius compoſed a Catalogue of 1888 ſtars, 
whereof 1553 were obſerved by himſelf ; the places of them 
were computed for 1660, 
The largeſt and moſt complete is the Britiſh Catalogue, owing 
to the labours of Mr. Flamſteed; it contains no leſs than 

ooo ſtars, many of which are ſo ſmall, that they carinot be 
cen without the help of a teleſcope ; their places are rectified 
to far a 1689. We have it in the third volume of his Hiſ- 
toria Ccleſtis, wherein, beſides that of Ptolemy, we have alto 
the above-mentioned Catalogues of Ulug Beigh, Tycho, the 


* 


Prince of Heſſe, and Hevelius, together with an account ot each 
of them in the Prolegomena. 


CA”TAMITE, a ganymede, or boy kept for the beaſtly practices 


of ſodomy. 


CA”TAPASM *, among the ancient phyſicians, ſigniſied any 


* medicine reduced to powder, in order to be uſed by way 
inſperſion on any part of the body. 


* 'The word is derived from xara, upon, and T475w, to ſprinkle. 


CATAPHORA *, in phyſic, a preternatural propenſity to 


ſleep. See COMA. 


The word is derived from xala$;w, to render ſleepy, 


CATAPLA/SMA *, in pharmacy, an external ſoft kind of me- 


dicine, of the conſiſtence of pretty thick panada, and prepared 


of ingredients of different virtues according to the intention of 
the phyſician, | 


Ihe word is formed from xarz, with, and Nc to anoint. 


CATAPU'LTA, a military engine uſed by the anrcients for 


throwing large ſtones, darts, javelins, &c. 


CA'TARACT' of water, a precipice in the channel of a river, 


cauſed by rocks, &c. ſtopping the courſe of its ſtream, from 
whence the water falls with great noiſe and violence. As the 
Cataradcts of the Nile, Danube, and the famous one of Niagara, 
in America. 


CATARACT?®, in phyſic, a certain kind of ob{curity or opacity in 


the cryſtalline humour of the eye, that for the moſt part turns 
from a pellucid to a ſea- green or greyiſh colour; whence it hap- 
pens that the tranſition of the rays of light to the bottom of the 
eye is hindered, 3 

* Ry the Greeks called zyzuuz, by the old Latins fufufro, and 

by the moderns Cataract. 

Phyſicians of all ages were of opinion, that this blindneſs toos 
its riſe from a certain membranc; growing together preternatu- 
rally in this place, which like a veil ſpread over the cryſtalline 
humour ; and that the eye-ſight was reſtored, when this little 
membrane was depreſſed or couched with a needle. But at 
preſent this appears to be a miſtake : For upon diſſecting, 
when dead, not only the eyes of thoſe who had this diſorder 
and had found no benefit from the operation when alive, but 
likewiſe of thoſe on whom it had ſucceeded, it was found, as 
no little membrane appeared, that the dryneſs, hardnets, and 
opaque colour of that pellucid and globoſe humour had occaſi- 
oned this malady. 
But we are not to conceal, that ſometimes, but very ſeldom, 
this was found under the ſurgeon's hand to be a true membrane. 
Of this we have been lately informed by the accuracy of 
Dr. Thomas Lawrence, one of the moſt ſkilful anatomiſts 
and phyſicians among us, who ſhewed me n kind of membra- 
naceous tegument that had grown over the pupil of an infant's 
eye, and he had alſo filled tne ramincations 04 the arteries that 
creep over it with very liquid wax. From hence 4 therefore 
learned, that though it be very certain, that the cryſtalline hu- 
mour itſelf is moved by the ſurgeon's needle irom 1ts place in 
far the greater number of ſuch like caſes ; yet that it may fome- 
times happen that a kind of membrane may be depreſſed, which 
by ſome misfortune or other probably contracts dryneſs, 
Here, therefore, the hand of a ſkilful ſurgeon is only wanted 
And a kind of maturity in the ſuffuſion muſt be waited tor, and 
regard paid to circumſtances; from {11 which it may be known a 
whether the eye be ripe for a cure. Mead's Mita & Pre- 
cepta, 


The methed of conching a CATARACT. Having placed vour pati- 


ent in a convenient light, and in a chair ſultabic tome height 
of that you yourſelf fit on, let a pillow or to 16 proce! behind 
his back, in ſuch a'manner, that, the bod) bende 107 WAre, 
the head may approach near to you: Ihen INC mg the head 
a little backward upon the breatt of your aſhitant, and Cover- 
ing the other eye, fo as to prevent ite . Ang, let ths athflant 
litt up the ſuperior eye-lid, and yourteit depfets à Ut. 2 bw 

| te 


CAT 


ferior one : This done, ftrike the needle through the tunica 
conjunctiva, ſomething leſs than one tenth of an inch from the 
cornea, even with the middle of the pupil, into the poſterior 
chamber, and gently endeavour to depreſs the Cataract with 
the flat ſurface of it. If, after it is diſlodged, it riſes again, 
though not with much elaſticity, it muſt again and again be 
pane down: If it is membranous, after the diſcharge of the 
uid, the pellicle muſt be mote broken and depreſſed : Tf it is. 
uniformly fluid, or exceedingly elaſtic, we muſt not continue 
to endanger a terrible inflammation by a vain attempt to ſuc- 
ceed. If a Cataract of the right eye is to be couched, and the 
ſurgeon cannot uſe his left hand ſo dexterouſſy as his right, he 
may place himſelf behind the patient, and uſe his right hand. 
I have not recommended the ſpeculum oculi (which we cannot 
however well do without, unleſs the patient reſolutely deter- 
mines to hold the eye ſtill) becauſe, upon the diſcharge of the 
e. humour though the puncture, the eye, „ agrod 
what emptied, more readily admits of the depreſſion of the cry- 
ſtalline humour, than when preſſed upon by the inſtrument. 
In treating the ſucceeding inflammation (when it happens, for 
ſometimes there is none) you are to refrain from thoſe collyria 
that are charged with powders; for the thinner parts, flying off, 
leave a gritty ſubſtance in the eye, which muſt be pernicious. 
Bleeding and other gentle evacuations are found abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. The uſe of cool applications externally is moſt eaſy 
to the eye ; but after all there will ſometimes enſue a trouble- 
ſome opthalmy, which, with the uncertainty there always is 
of ſucceſs, after the operation, have deterred moſt ſurgeons 
from undertaking it, and till lately, from ſtudying the nature 
of the diſcaſe. arp | 
Taylor, in his treatiſe of the Cataract and glaucoma, has deſcrib- 
ed a new method of couching the Cataract by the needle, which 
is as follows: He places the patient in the uſual way, ſecures 
the affected eye with a ſpeculum oculi, and afterwards with a 
knife, biſtory, or lancet, makes a ſmall longitudinal inciſion 
through the membranes of the eye to the vitreous humour, a- 
bout half a line below the ordinary place. Then he directly 
paſſes a ſlender plano-convex needle into the eye through the 
inciſion, with the convex part of it turned upwards to the infe- 
rior part of the cryſtalline humour. After this, he gently ele- 
vates the point of the needle a little, till he perceives a faint 
reſiſtance from the cryſtalline On TY above it, and ob- 
ſerves its motion through the pupil. When, from theſe ſigns, 
he knows, that the apex of the needle is immediately under the 
capſula of the cryſtalline humour, he thruſts it downwards to 
the bottom, in order to divide the vitreous humour, and pre- 
pare a ſpace for the reception of the cryſtalline humour, which 
is afterwards to be depreſſed : After this he withdraws about 
two lines of the needle, and introduces it into the inferior part 
of the coat of the cryſtalline humour, the fituation of which he 
carefully obſerves. 
This part of the coat, he ſays, he divides or opens with the 
needle, without hurting the ciliary ligament ; that through this 
diviſion of the coat, the cryſtalline humour may be afterwards 
depreſſed, 
By this action of the needle, as he informs us, he endeavours 
at the ſame time to enlarge the ſpace intended for the reception 
of the cryſtalline humour: Then, in order to couch and ſup- 
preſs the opaque cryſtalline humour itſelf, he withdraws about 
three lines of the needle, that the cryſtalline humour, now diſ- 
engaged from its coat, may, as it were, ſpontaneouſly fall 
through the aperture made below, into the ſpace before prepared 
for it. Then he elevates the point of the needle, and carefully 
directs it to the ſuperior part of the 22 humour, which 
he cautiouſly lays hold of, and deprefles to the bottom or infe- 
rior part of the eye, where the ſpace for its reception was be- 
fore prepared: Then he withdraws the needle as gently as he 
can. He affirms, that by this means the tunica uvea, and ci- 
liary ligament, are not injured, but remain in their natural 
ſtate. "This is certainly a circumſtance of great importance, 
ſince, in the common method of operation, this ligament is al- 
ways lacerated. But whether it is poſſible to perform the ope- 
ration according to theſe inſtructions, experience alone muſt de- 
termine, 

CATA'RRHUS, Cattarrh (xz, from «72, and i, to flow) 
in phyſic, is adiſtillation or defluxion from the head upon 
the mouth and aſpera arteria, and through them upon the lungs, 
The frontal ſinuſes, the large cavities in the ſuperior jaw, cal- 
led the antra Higmoriana, all the cells of the os ſphænoides and 
the noſtrils, are lined with a thick ſoft membrane, furniſhed 
with an almoſt infinite number of arterial veſſels, round glan- 
dular bodies and excretories which are continually pouring out 
a thin lymph. The fauces and mouth are full of glands and 
their excretory duds : The aſpera arteria alſo, and its various 
ramifications, are lined with a membrane containing glands, 
whoſe excretory ducts open into their cavities. When too large 
a quantity of ſerous humours is diſcharged from all or any of 
theſe, the diſorder hence arifing is termed a Catarrh, or, more 
commonly, a cold. If it is attended with a fever, as it almoſt 
always is in ſome degree, it is called a Catarrhous fever. 

The Catarrhous ſuffocation is a violent and ſuffocating cough, 
excited either by an exceſſive Catarrh, by the rupture of a vo- 
mica in the lungs, by © polypus driven from the heart into the 
pulmonary artery, or ſometimes a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of 
the nerves, as it happens in ſome hyſteric caſes, 

Catarrhous diforders, as well as all other feveriſh indiſpoſitions, 


| which are too hot, draſtic and productive of commotiong 
7 


CATASTROPHE, the fourth and laſt part in the ancient 


in ſentiments and reſolutions of a perſon, without any further 


EA 


are to be treated in a very mild and gentle manner; and the 
tient is to be kept moderately warm, either in bed . 
means of a fire. He is therefore to abſtain from medi , 


alſo from a hot regimen. All refrigerating ſubſtanc Fay 
and whatever may diſturb or obſtruck — bh * 1 
ly to be avoided : Opiates alſo and preparations of the ther 
are to be uſed with the greateſt caution, eſpeciall When the 
head is weak and heavy, or when the patient is old or coſtiy 
The diet is to be ſpare, and the drink tepid and wholeſoms. 
The moſt 2 is excorticated barley, with ſhavings — 
ſhorn, raiſins, and liquorice- root. 5 
When the efferveſcence is violent, and a fervor of the inter 
nal parts perceived, a few grains of nitre may be advantag ; 
mixed with the bezoardic 8 and emulſions . 
FR drank. When, during this diſorder, the fxces are 
indurated, and the patient coſtive, beſides water-grewel, de 
coctions of manna, prunes and raiſins, nothing is more pr : 
_ emollient clyſters. ag 
n the beginning of a Catarrhous fever, tive medici 
eſpecially thoſe Mo the more acrid kind, are highly — 
becauſe they invite the acrid ſerous humours to the . 
excite gripes and a flux, and put the patient in danger of being 
ſeized with a ſlow fever. Hoffman. 


aca 


CATA'STASIS, in poetry, the third part of the ancient Dram: . 


being that wherein the intrigue or action, ſet on foot in the epi- 
taſis, is ſupported, carried on, and heightened till it be r 
for the unravelling in their cataſtrophe.---Scaliger defines i 
the full growth of the fable, while things are at a ſtand in that 
confuſion to which the poet has brought them. This, howe. 
ver, ſeems not to differ from epitaſis ; in which alſo, according 
to his definition, all things appear involved in confuſion r 
3 
The word comes from the Greek xardrao; conſtitution; thi 
being as it were the mean ſtate or conſtitution of the piece. 


drama; or that immediately ſucceeding the cataſtaſis: or, ac. 
cording to others, the third only, the drama being divided into 
protaſis, epitaſis, and Cataſtrophe, or, in the terms of Ariſtotl, 
prologue, epilogue, and exode. 

Scaliger * the Cataſtrophe to be a turn of affairs, that 
were before embroiled, into an unexpected calm; and Eyan- 
thius, as Voſſius cites him, a turn of affairs to a happy conclu- 
ſion, after the audience had been witneſſes of what had paſſed; 
both which are however wrong, for (as the fame Voſſius wel 
obſerves) both definitions ſuit only a comic Cataſtrophe, not a 
dramatic one in general; his own definition is juſt, that it is 
the end of a play, where fortune is ſeen to terminate in good 
or bad ſucceſs; the Cataſtrophe clears up every thing, and 
: nothing elſe but the diſcovery or the winding up of the 
plot. 

The Cataſtrophe has its peculiar place ; for it ought to be en- 
tirely contained, not only in the laſt act, but even in the very 
concluſion of it; and when the plot is finiſhed, the play ſhould 
be ſo too. It ought to turn, as we ſay, upon a — point, 
or ſtart up on a ſudden; and as ſoon as it is diſcovered, the 
play ſhould conclude, otherwiſe the curioſity of the audience 
will be palled, and what promiſed pleaſure, will then apper 
inſipid and tedious. | 

The great art in the Cataſtrophe, is, that the clearing up of 
all difficulties may appear wonderful, and yet eaſy, ſimple, 
and natural. What Cicero ſays of friendſhip is true of the dia- 
matic fable; it is a knot that muſt be untied, not cut, and in 
ſuch a manner, that tho' all admire the event, yet at the ſame 
time are ſatisfied within themſelves, that the ſtream of affairs 
could ſcarce have taken another courfe : This is doubtleb 4 
difficult talk, viz. to raiſe our aſtoniſhment from the regulzr 
effects of nature: There are, however, ſome inſtances of thi 
art, that can never be enough admired, among the modem 
writers eſpecially, and no where more than among thoſe of out 
own country, who, in the conduct and deſign of the dram?, 
greatly excel the ancients. It is a very general but a ve} 
prepoſterous artifice of ſome writers to ſhew the Cataſtrophe in 
the very title of it ; as Venice preſerved ; or the plot diſco- 
vered. How much better would this have become the 1a 
page of that excellent play than the firſt ? 

Mr. Dryden thinks a Cataſtrophe reſulting from a mere charge 


machinery, may be ſo managed, as to be exceeding beautiful, 
nay, preferable to any other. It is a diſpute among the crit 
whether the Cataſtrophe ſhould always fall out happily and of 
vourably on the fide of virtue or not? i, e. whether virtue l 
ways to be rewarded, and vice puniſhed, in the Cataſtrophe 
but the reaſons on the negative fide ſeem the ſtrongeſt. Ariſt- 
tle prefers a ſhocking Cataſtrophe to a happy one; becaue 
the moving of terror and pity, which is the aim of tragedy, 1 
better effected by the former than the Jatter. 

Boſſu devides Cataſtrophe, at leaſt with regard to the eco 
pa, into the unravelling, or denouement, and the _— 
ment, or finiſhing ; the laſt of which he makes the __ = 
the firſt, and to conſiſt in the hero's paſſage out of 2 f . 
of trouble and agitation, to reſt and quiet. This 5 
but a point without duration or extent, in which it 7 
from the firſt, which comprehends every thing after the ou 
ſion or plot is laid. He adds, that there are ſeveral e. 
vellings in the piece, in regard there are ſeyeral knots Jer 
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another ; the ning ing is the end of the laſt unravelling. 
_— alſo a ſimple or ſingle Cataſtrophe in which there A 
change in the ſtate of the principal perſons, nor any diſcove- 
10 c unkavelling; the plot being only a mere paſlage, out of 
os 2 &: This Catatrophe is rather ge- 
- ation, to quiet and repoſe : is Ca phe is rather ac 
commodated to the nature of the epopæa, than of tragedy: In- 
deed we meet with it in ſome of the ancients, but it is out of 
 «»aice among the moderns. Trap's Lett, on Poet. Dict. Trev. 
0 FTECHU , in pharmacy, commonly, but very improperly, 
called terra Japonica in the ſhops, isa concreted vegetable juice, 
tly of the gummy, partly of the reſinous kind. It is brought 
O us in large flat cakes of an irregular figure, ſometimes very 
denſe, ſometimes more lax. They ſhew a ſmooth ſurface on 
breaking) but not at all tranſparent ; they often have dirt and 
ſand among them. There is another paler kind met with, but 
rarely, which is perſectly clean and fine. This is in ſmaller 
es, compoſed of great numbers of fine thin flakes, lying 
regularly over one another, and it is vaſtly the more valuable 
kind. The other is generally ſo foul that it ought to be diſſolv- 
ed in water, and inſpiſſated to the form of a ſolid extract before 
"FS... ed. 
DT nica has no ſmell, but its taſte is auſtere and aſtrin- 
gent on taking into the mouth, but it afterwards becomes 
very ſweet and pleaſant. The finer kind very readily melts in 
the mouth, and is extremely pleaſant ; the other melts more 
fowly and is gritty, and frequently has a burnt taſte, We have 
the terra Japonica from Malabar, Surat, Pegu, and ſome other 
of the Eaſt-Indies ; but it is not a produce of Japan. 
Myc Tadians call this drug khaath, cate, Catechu, caetchu, and 
caſtioe, They prepare it from the decoctions and juices of very 
differ: at trees of the ſame aſtringent virtue, and ſome of all the 
ſevera kinds probably comes over to us at times : What we ge- 
nerall meet with however in our ſhops, is the produce of a tree 
called the areca, different from all the others, and more in 
eſteem in many parts of the Indies than any of them. 
The areca is of the palm kind, and is deſcribed by botanical 
writers under the name of palma cujus fructus ſeffilis faufel dici- 
tur, areca five faufel, and areca palmæ foliis. It is a tall! 
tree, the fruit of which, when perfectly ripe, is of a roundi 
but ſome what oblong ſhape, and much reſembles the date: fruit: 
It conſiſts of a ſmooth membranaceous rind, tolerably thick, and 
of a browniſh-yellow colour ; and under this is a pulpy matter, 
of a ſort of orange colour while freſh, but in drying it becomes 
Jax and fibrous and of a yellowiſh colour; and within this is 
the ſeed or kernel, which is about the ſize of a nutmeg, uſually 
of a turbinated form, flatted on one part, and riſing into an or- 
bicular form on the other; it is ſomewhat rough on the ſur- 
face, of a yellowiſh-brown colour, often with ſome mixture of 
red; it is folid within and variegated like the nutmeg ; its taſte 
is aromatic and aſtringent. 
The Indians chew the fruit of this tree, when they do not make 
Catechu of it, with the Catechu made from other trees, and 
mixed with a little lime and betle-leaves. When they make 
their Catechu from it, they collect the areca nuts, while they 
are unripe, and cut them into two or three pieces each, and then 
boil them for about four hours in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
to which they add a little lime made of burnt ſhells ; the pieces 
of the fruit in this time will have acquired a purpliſh colour; the 
decoction, which is now very ſtrong, is ſtrained off hot and ſet 
by to ſettle ; when it is cold, they pour it off gently from the 
thick matter at the bottom ; this they carefully take out and ex- 
pole to the ſun to dry, and call it kaath or Catechu, and uſe 
It as they do the others. | 
The richer people add alſo to the decoction cardomom ſeeds, 
lenum aloes, muſk, ambergriſe, and form the extract into little 
globules, or larger, flat or round cakes, and ſometimes into o- 
ther fgures. They ule it to ſweeten their breath, taking a lit- 


areca, that is in the rude maſs, rarely has any other ingredient 
tian the nut itſelf. 
Garcias and Bontius tell us, that the unripe areca nut has an 
noxicating quality like that of wine. The Indians chew it 
frequently, partly for the pleaſure of this intoxication, partly 
to lweeten their Ln faſten their teeth, and ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, They know it as an aftringent alſo, and take it to 
ſup fluxes of all kinds, as they do the ſimple Catechu prepared 
} decoction, 
he ſimple extract of the areca, or terra Japonica of our ſhops, 
4 "ery valuable aſtringent. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, aſ- 
is digeſtion, and {tops fluxes, diarrhceas, and even dyſenteries, 
$70 hzmorrhages of all kinds, and particularly profluvia of 
me menſes, It is alſo found of great ſervice in the diabetes, and 
© \*terate coughs ariſing from a ſharp humour affecting the 
£5, Its doſe is from five or ſix grains to a ſcruple, but more 
may be taken without danger. It may be given in almoſt any 
. but none is ſo good as the taking ſmall pieces of it at a 
a into the mouth, and letting them gradually down, ſupply- 
N ont their ſtead, as they are ſwallowed. ; 
hs HU'MEN #, a perſon who prepares himſelt for receiv- 
n de ſacrament of baptiſm. 


* oy is formed from the Greek »27»x/, to catechiſe, or 
ruct. 


Caron, 
GENA, in anatomy ; fee TIBIALIS. 
"a A RIA, the name of a curve line, formed by a rope, 
ding freely from two points of ſuſpenſion, whether the points 
"12ontal or not. | 
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tle piece at a time into their mouths. The Catechu of the | 
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The nature of this curve was ſought in Galileo's time; but lit- 
tle was done concerning it, till in the year 1690 Mr. Bernouilli 
& it as a problem to the mathematicians of Europe. 
is Catenary is a curve of the mechanical kind, and cannot be 
= af by a finite algebraic equation. 
If you ſuppoſe a line heavy and flexible, firmly fixed by its ex- 
tremes to the points AB (plate XII. fig. 16.) its weight will bend 
into the curve A C B, called the Catenary, whoſe fundamental 
8 (if DB, de, be parallel to the horizon, C D perpen- 
icular to AB, (and Bb parallel to CD, and the points D and 
d infinitely near to one another, and a be any given quantity) 
will be this, viz. 'bc: Bb::a: CB. The demonſtration of 
this property, as alſo of ſeveral others, may be ſeen in what was 
publiſhed by Dr Gregory in the year 1697, for the month of 
Auguſt : See alſo its conſtruction and nature by Mr. John 
Bernouilli in the Acta Eruditorum, for the year 1691. 
Let BAC (plate XII. fig. 1 100 be a very ſlender chain, or rather 
a mathematical line, flexible throughout by any ſmall force, 
which can neither be extended nor contracted. is, ſuſpend- 
ed by its ends B C, by the force of its own weight, equally 
diffuſed through all its equal particles, is ſtretched into the 
curve BP pAC: it is required to find any points of this 
curve, 
If a plane be ſuppoſed to paſs through its ends B, C, perpendi- 
cular to the horizon ; it is evident, that all the points of the 
propoſed curve are ſituated in this plane, and each of them 
will deſcend as low as poſſible. Through its loweſt point A, 
draw A Q perpendicular to the horizon, and let Po Q, drawn 
from any point P, be perpendicular to it, and through p, be- 
ing the neareſt point to P poſſible, let p be drawn parallel to 
AQ; call AQ, x; PQ, y; and che arch AP, z; then will 
the very ſmall lines Po, Pp, be to one another, as x, y, z. 
Then becauſe the arch AP is ſuſtained in æquilibrio, by the force 
of its weight, whoſe direction is parallel to the line op, by the force 
of the contiguous arch A C drawing according to the direction of 
the tangentat A, parallel tothe line Pe, and by force of the con- 
tiguous arch PB, drawing in the direction of the line p P: it 
is evident from mechanics, that theſe forces are to one ano- 


ther, as o p, o P, p P, or as x, 75 2. Therefore, if the weight 
of the arch AP be expreſſed by its length z, and the given 
force, drawing the arch A C, be expounded by a given length 


a, it will be &: ::2: a; and fox: V T == 
Vaa Ex. ; 
Therefore x = —AZ—— 


V aa+zz 
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wherefore z := N t =- a@a=v/ , erer Where- 

fore, if the right line QA be continued downwards to D, ſo 

that AD be a, and in the tangent AE be taken AE = to 

the arch AP, and DE be joined: this will be equal to DQ. 

Wherefore, if A E, the length of any arch AP, be given, 

as alſo A Q, the height of the ſaid arch: there will be 

given A D= a, by joining QE, and biſſecting the ſame at 

right angles : for the perpendicular will paſs through the point 

D. And, A D being once given, from thence will be given 

AE, the length of an arch AP, whoſe altitude A Qis given, 

by deſcribing a circle from the center D, with the diſtance Q_ 
A, which cuts AEinE; and theſe are the mutual relations 

of the parameter A D, the arch A P, and its altitude A Q, 
let us now conſider its breadth. 


; and ſo a Fx=v aa+zz: 


a x 
| K 1992 ax 
And the fluent of this laſt expreſſion will be an hyperbolic 
ſpace : which ſpace may be meaſured by the logarithms. So 
that P Q will be the logarithm of the ratio between D E +- 
EA and AD, or of AP+AQ to AP—AQ (which 
ratio is equal to the former) when the length of the line AD 
50.43 429448190 3. So that AD being given or found, 
as above; if any points (Abe taken in the axis AQ, ſo many 
correſpondent points P of the curve will be had. : 
CATHAREFTICS®, or CarTH #RETIC Medicines, are ſuch 
as conſume ſuperfluous fleſh. Celſus diſtinguiſhes theſe, which 
he calls rodentia, from cauſtics, which he calls cru/tam indu- 
centia. 

* The word is derived from the Greek xarz, and aigiu, to take 

away. 

CA'THARINE. Knights of St. CATHARINE of Mount Sinai, 
an ancient military order inſtituted, according to ſome in the 
year 1067, or, according to others in 1363, for the aſſiſtance 
and protection of pilgrims, who came to honour the relics of 
this martyr, from the incurſions of the Turks and Arabs. 
The badge of their dignity was a broken wheel, with a ſword 
ſtained with blood ; ſee plate XII. fig. 5. 
CATHA/RTICA, cathartic medicines, is generally underſtood 
of ſuch medicines as promote evacuation by ſtool ; but it alſa 
implies medicines which excite vomiting, or emetics, 
Among the ſeveral claſſes of medicines, none more effectu- 
ally contribute to the preſervation of health, and the cure of 
diſeaſes, than what we commonly call evacuants ; or, among 
the ſeveral ſpecies of them, none are of greater importance 
than thoſe which eliminate and diſcharge the recrementitious 
and peccant matter, contained in the body, by ſtool. The 
medicines of this kind are either mild and gentle, or ſtrong 


From what has been already ſaid, y = — — == 
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and draſtie. Thoſe which mildly, and without doing any 
ury to the ſtomach and nervous ſyſtem, render the body 
ſoluble, are called lenitive or laxative medicines, which the 
Greeks called eccoprotics. Thoſe, on the contrary, which 
evacuate the contents of the inteſtines in a more efficacious | 
and forcible manner, come under the denomination of pur- 
gatives. Of the former kind the principal among vegetable 
ſubſtancesare manna, rhubarb, caſſia, agaric, tamarinds, ſena- 
leaves, aloes, buckthorn-berries, raifins, polypody, peach- 
flowers, thoſe of the Egyptian thorn, as alſo the flowers and 
ſeeds of violets. Among ſalts, common ſalt, borax, and nitre, 
as alſo thoſe obtained from medicinal ſprings, ſuch as thoſe 
of Epſom, Egra, Sedlitz, and the Caroline ſprings. Among 
ſubſtances ſupplied from the animal kingdom, milk, eſpeci- 
ally that of aſſes, whey, and the ſaccharum lactis, Among 
chemical preparations, the terra foliata tartari, vitriolated tar- 
tar, cream of tartar, ſalt prepared of alum and ſalt of tartar, 
the eſſential ſalt of wood-ſorrel, the magneſia, ſal polychreſ- 
tum, aurum fulminans, mercurius dulcis, flowers of benja- 
min; as alſo ſome compound medicines, ſuch as the pilulz 
tartarez Schrœderi, the eſſence, the extract, and the ſyrup of 
rhubarb, the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, the laxative water af Vi- 
enna, and many others, 
Theſe gentle laxatives, without greatly diſturbing or weaken- | 
ing the periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach and inteſtines, not 
only evacuate the faces, but when exhibited in pretty large 
doſes, copiouſly diſcharge the ſerum from the glands of the 
inteſtines ; they operate by an innocent and harmleſs 
kind of ſubſtance, which, however, is of a fine faline and 
ſtimulating nature, and which, like that of emetics and 
purgatives, evaporates by long boiling, as is obvious from 
manna, rhubarb, aloes, and ſena- leaves; which for this very 
reaſon are more properly infuſed than prepared by decoction. 
But theſe laxatives act either by a certain ſaline, ſtimulating, 
but mild principle, ſuch as manna, caſſia, raiſins, and polypo- 
y; or by a certain ſubtile, ſulphureous, bitteriſh, and earthy 
alt, ſuch as aloes and rhubarb; or by an acid ſalt, which 
vellicates the fibres, ſuch as tamarinds, cream of tartar, and 
ſalt of wood-ſorrel ; or they act by means of a neutral ſalt, 
ſuch as nitre, borax, ſal gemmæ, the digeſtivum Sylvii, the 
arcanum duplicatum, vitriolated tartar, ſalts obtained from 
medicinal waters, and the eſſential falts of herbs; or they ope- 
rate by means of a certain calcarious and bitteriſh ſalt, ſuch 
as the ſalts of Sedlitz, Epſom, and Egra ; or laſtly, they act 
by means of a calcarious earth, ſuch as the magneſia, which, 
being diſſolved by the acid of the primæ viz, is converted 
into a neutral acrid and ſtimulating falt. 
But the contents of the inteſtines are evacuated in a far more 
efficacious and powerful manner by ftrong purgatives. Of 
this claſs the moſt conſiderable are the roots of black and 
white mechoacan, of jalap, black and white hellebore, com- 
mon flower-de-luce, bryony, and eſula. The herbs ſoldanella, 
gratiola, purging flax, coloquintida, purging nuts, the ſeeds 
of the cataputia, turbith, the middle bark of elder, gamboge, 
wild cucumber, and ſcammony, together with the ſhop-pre- 
parations of theſe ; ſuch as the trochiſci alhandal, the ex- 
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CATHETUS of reflection, or of the eye, is a right- line, diy, 
from the eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 1 
CATHETVS, in architecture, is a line ſuppoſed to crof; th 
middle of a cylindrical, as of a balluſter, or column, In the 
Ionic capital it is a line falling perpendiculai'y. ang pg, 
through the eye of the volute. n 
CATHOYLICON *, in pharmacy, a kind of ſoft Purpatir 
ulliver(y 


electuary; ſo called from its being ſuppoſed an 
purger of all humdurs. 


The word is derived from ard, and ,, the whole, 
CA'TKINS, in botany, a kind of ſubſtance growing on ct, 

tain trees in form of a rope, or cat's-tail ; ſerving as the wal 
bloſſoms of flowers of the trees by which they are Produces, 
CATO-/PSIS, in medicine. See MYOFPIA. 
CATO/PTRICS, the doctrine of reflex viſion ; or that 
of optics which treats of light reflected from mirr 


Ours 
liſhed ſurfaces. See M[RROUR. wi 
CATOPTRIC Ciftula, a machine, or apparatus, whereby ly, 


bodies are repreſented extremely large, and near ones, «,. 
tremely wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace With oth. 
agreeable phænomena, by means of mirrours diſpoſed in the 
concavity of a kind of cheſt. 
CAT'S EYE, a name given by jewellers to the Aﬀeria of te 
ancients, a gem, which more than any other approaches t 
the nature of the opal, but wants much of its beauty, R 
naturally of a ſemicircular figure, or ſmaller ſegment d: 
ſphere, and flat at the bottom. It is ſmooth and gloſſy, t 
of a pale brown colour, in which it has an included White 
which plays about in it, as held differently to the light, in 
the manner of the fire colour of the opal, and ſeems like dia 
bedded deep in the ſtone. The various ſpecimens of this gen 
have this white in different degrees; in ſome, where it he:r; 
but a ſmall proportion to the brown, it is ſeen in form «; 
lucid ſpeck moving about to different parts of the ſtone, x i 
is differently turned to the light: In this ſtate the ſpeck te. 
ſembles a ſtar, and from this it was that the ancients call 
it aſteria, When there is more of the white, one half of the 
ſtone uſually appears white, while the other is brown; bett 
which ſhift their places, as the ſtone is variouliy turned ty 
the light; and there often ſeems a fort of white line to du: 
them. It is ſometimes tinged accidentally with a green, 
bluiſh, or yellowiſh colour, but it is the worſe for any thin; 
of this kind, never ſhewing the included light ſo well as yh 
of its native pale brown. 
It is found in the iſland of Borneo, and in ſome other pt 
of the Eaſt-Indies, as alſo in New Spain, and in ſome part ci 
Europe, where it is found bedded in the ſame fone with the 
opals. It is ſaid to have ſome virtues as an aſtringent, but 
the preſent practice wholly diſregards them. 
CA'VA, in anatomy, the large vein which receives the refluen 
blood and conveys it to the heart. See VEIN. 
CAVALIER, in fortification, a heap or maſs of earth raiſed in 
a fortreſs, having a platform on the top, bordered with 2% 
rapet, to cover the cannon, and cut with embraſſures to tr: 
through; ſerving to overlook the enemies batteries, and ſcout 
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tracts of coloquintida, and eſula, the panchymagogum Crollii, 
ſulphurated diagrydium, the pulvis Cornachini, and the coun- 

teſs of Warwick's powder. 

The principle, by which theſe draſtic medicines operate, is of 

a highly virulent nature, and the fine cauſtic and inflammatory 


ſalt, which in a very ſmall doſe attacks the nervous mem- 


branes, not only of the ſtomach and inteſtines, but alſo of 


the whole body, in the ſame manner as poiſon does, acts with 


violence on theſe membranes, and generally excites ſpaſmo- 


dic conſtrictions, an uneaſineſs of the pracordia, cardialagia's, | 


and gripes, accompanied with frequent ſtools, hiccups, in- 
Aammations of the ſtomach and inteſtines, coldneſs of the 
extremities, and ſometimes convullions : for that the ſalt con- 
tained in theſe purgatives is highly ſubtile and active, and 
diffuſes its virtue through the whole maſs of humours, is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious from this, that a child is purged by the milk 
of the nurſe who has taken ſuch a purgative. And ſome- 
times, by the external application only of purgatives, violent 
and formidable fluxes have been brought on. The cauſtic 
and inflammatory nature of ſtrong Carthartics is ſtill more 
obvious from this, that, when externally applied, they burn 
the ſkin, and excite bliſters like a veſicatory. Hoffman. 
CATHEDRAL *, a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee or ſeat. 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek saber, a chair. 
CATHETER &, in ſurgery, an oblong hollow inſtrument, or 
tube uſed in diſorders incident to the bladder. It always re- 
tained the common name of Catheter among the Greeks ; 
but, among the Latins, it was called fiſtula. 
* The word is derived from xa, to introduce. 
CATHETERVSMUS, in phyſic, the operation of injecting 
any fluid into the bladder by the catheter or ſyringe. 
CATHE/TUS of a triangle, in trigonometry, is the perpen- 
dicular, or that which makes a right-angle with the baſe. 
CATHETUS, in catoptrics, is a line drawn from the point 
of reflection perpendicular to the reflecting ſurface. 
Carusrus of incidence, is a right - line drawn from the point 
ot the object, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 


their trenches. 
CA'VALRY , a body of ſoldiers who march and fight at 
horſeback. 


The word is derived from the corrupt Latin caballu, a hore 


The Cavalry is divided into brigades, like the infantry, 4% 
encamps on the wings of the army. 
CAU/DA Draconis, the dragon's tai 

' ſcending node of the moon. 

CAVEA R, the row or ſpawn of the ſturgeon taken out, 
| anddried, ; : 
 CA/VEAT, in law, a bill entered in the eccleſiaſtical cou." 
| ſtop the proceedings of one who would prove a will, &c.to i= 
| prejudice of the other. 

CAVE TT O, in archite 5 

concave moulding containing a quarter of a cir 
a quite contrary effect to that of a quarter roun 
as an ornament in cornices. Build. Di. 3 

CA/VIN, in military affairs, a natural hollow, proper 0 
a body of troops, and favour their approaches to the place · 

CAU KING. See CALKING. 

CAUL, in anatomy; fee OMEN” TUM. er ke 
 CAULV/COLES, Caurico rt, in architecture, the leſler = 
ches or ſtalks in the Corinthian capital, which ſpring !“ 
the four greater, or principal caules or ſtalks. W- 
Some define them to be carved ſcrolls, under the vt) 

the Corinthian capital. 

CAUSE, is that from whence any thing proc 
of which any thing is done; and, in logic, ſt 
to effect. 5 
It is from the notice that our ſenſes take of the _ | 
ſitude of things, that ſeveral particulars, both ou der en 
ſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive 2 oth] 
iſtence from the due application and operation 2 904 
being. From this obſervation we get out | er 
and effect; that which produces any ſimpl g — «hich 
we denote by the general name Cauſe 3 re which e 

produced, effect; thus finding, that in that ſu 


I, in aſtronomy, the & 
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Aure, a hollow member, of fcb? 
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, which is a ſimple idea, that was not in it be- 
call * produced by the application of a certain 
2 of heat, we call the ſimple idea of heat, in relation 
gad in wax, the Cauſe of it, and fluidity the effect. 
2 10 ading, that the ſubſtance, wood, which is a certain 
Notion of ſimple ideas, ſo called, by the application of firc 
y urned into another ſubſtance called aſhes, f. e. another 
complex idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite 
different from that complex idea which we call wood ; we 

onſider fire, in relation to aſhes, as the Cauſe, and aſhes as 
* effect. So that whatever is conſidered by us to conduce or 
; erat to the producing any particular ſimple idea, or col- 
1 Aion of ſimple ideas, whether ſubſtance or mode, which 
did got before exiſt, hath thereby in our minds the relation 
of a Cauſe, and is ſo denominated by us. ; 
Having thus, from what our ſenſes is able to diſcover, in the 

ation of bodies on one another, got the notion of Cauſe and 

efſe&t, viz. that as the Cauſe is what makes any other thing, 
either ſimple idea, ſubſtance, or mode, begin to be; and the 
efe is that which had its beginning from ſome other thing; 
the mind finds no great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
originals of things into two ſorts, 

Firſt, when the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part 
thereof did ever exiſt before, as when a new particle of mat- 
ter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no 
being, and this we call creation. ; 9 80 
Secondly, when a thing is made up, of particles which did all 
of them exiſt, but that very 77 ſo conſtituted of pre- exiſt- 
ing particles, which conſidered all together make up ſuch a 
complexion of ſimple ideas, had not any exiſtence before, as 
this man, this egg, roſe, or cherry, &c. and this referred to 
2 ſubſtance produced in the ordinary courſe of nature by an 
internal principle, but ſet on work by, and received from 
ſome external agent or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible 
ways, which we perceive not, we call generation. When 
the Cauſe is extrinſical, and the effect produced by a ſenſible 
ſeparation, or juxta- poſition of diſcernible parts, we call it 
making; and ſuch are all artificial things. When any ſimple 
idea is produced, which was not in that ſubject before, we call 
it alteration. Thus, a man is generated, a picture made, 
and either of them altered, when any new ſenſible quality, or 
{imple idea, is produced in either of them, which was not 
there before; and the things thus made to exiſt, which were not 
there before, are effects, and thoſe things that operated to the 
exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other caſes, we may 
obſerve, that the notion of Cauſe and effect has its riſe from 
ideas received by ſenſation or reflection; and that this rela- 
tion, how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them; 
for, to have the idea of Cauſe and effeR, it ſuffices to conſider 
any ſimple idea or ſubſtance as beginning to exiſt by the ope- 
ration of ſome other, without knowing the manner of that 
operation, Locke on human Underſtanding. 


CAUSTICA, Cauſties, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as de- 


ſtroy the texture of the parts by their violent activity. 

Cauſtic medicines, or cauteries, derive their name from the 
Greek rale, to burn; becauſe, when for chirurgical purpoſes 
they are applied to any live part of the body, they burn it 
to2 hard cruſt or eſcar ; for this reaſon they are alſo called 
eſcarotic medicines. Of this kind are all thoſe ſubſtances which 
operate like fire, by deſtroying the veſſels of the part to 
which they are applied, ſo that the fluids are diſcharged un- 
der the dried and burnt ſolids, ſo as to form a kind of cruſt. 
Lo this claſs of medicines belong, firſt, what we commonly 


cal actual cauteries, ſuch as fire itſelf ; any metal, which, | 


when ignited, is not fuſed ; and, in a word, every burning or 
vndled ſubſtance, ſuch as the moxa, the woolly ſubſtance 
which adheres to the leaves of mullein, cotton, hemp, and 
wood, which are applied in that particular form which beſt 
{ts the place on which their operation is intended. Theſe 
actual Cauſtics are by ſome peculiarly called cauteries, and 
1 generally of iron, Hence Celſus calls them ferramen- 
2 Qn 


2 cendentia, red-hot irons ; and theſe are ignited more or 
lots 


ks, for the operation, and putting himſelf in a proper 
Pure, It1S to 
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what cannot be extirpated by one, may be eradicated by a ſe- 
cond or third, 

Potential Cauſties are the ſtrongeſt corroſives, ſuch as butter 
of antimony, lapis infernalis, corroſive ſublimate mercury, 
fixed and volatile alcaline ſalts, quick-lime, oil of vitriol, 
ſpirit of ſea-falt, and aquafortis; all of which may be applied 
either in the form of a poultice, of an ointment, or with lint. 
The Cauſtics of this claſs act by virtue of the acrid falts they 
contain, which, being pungent and inciding, deſtroy the co- 
heſion of the membranes which conſtitute the veſſels ; as alſo 
in conſequence of the rarifaction they excite in the humours, 
by diffipating their fine aqueous particles, they produce an eſ- 
car, by drying up the part, And, becauſe it is of the nature 
of ſalts not to act before ſolution, it is required, that poten- 
tial Cauſtics ſhould be in a liquid form; or, if they are ſolid 
and dry, it is neceſſary, that the part on which they are to 
act ſhould be moiſt. 


CavsTic Curves, in the higher geometry. See CaTAcau- 
STICS and DiAcAusrics. 

CAYXA, a coin ſomething ſmaller than the French double, 
ſtruck in China, and current at Bantam in Java, and ſome 
neighbouring iſlands, 

e metal is a compoſition of lead and ſcoria of copper, 
which renders it remarkably brittle. 
There are two kinds of Caxas, great and ſmall. Three 
hundred thouſand of the latter are only equal to fiſty-ſix li- 
vres nine ſols Dutch money; but ſix thouſand of the former 
wel equal to a piece of eight, or four ſhillings and ſix-pence 
erling. 

CAZE'MENT, in fortification. See CASE MENT. 

CEVLING, in architecture, the upper part of a room, or a 
covering of plaiſter, over laths nailed to the bottom of the 
joiſts, which bear the floor of the upper room; or, if it be 
os garret, to joiſts put up for that purpoſe, called ceiling 
oiſts. 

CELA*RENT, in logic, is a ſyllogiſm whoſe ſecond propo- 
ſition is an univerſal affirmative, and the others univerſal ne- 
gativ's. 

CE'LERES “, in antiquity, a regiment of guards eſtabliſhed 


by Romulus, conſiſting of three hundred youths, and choſen 
out of the beſt families of Rome, 


The word is derived from the Latin celer, ſwift. 


CELERITY of motion, is that affection by which a body paſ- 
ſes over a given ſpace in a given time, or what is generally 
called the ſwiſtneſs or ſlowneſs of motion. 

CELLS, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral cavities in the body. 

CELLS, in botany, are thoſe partitions or hollow places in the 
huſks or pods of plants, in which the ſeed is contained. 

CE/LLULA Adipoſe, in anatomy. See ADIPOYSA Mem- 
brane. 
CEMENT, Cæmentum, a name given by architects to that 
ſubſtance put betwixt the ſtones of buildings for fixing and 
ſecuring them. That tenacious matter or paſte, commonly 
uſed by mechanics for making one body adhere to another, 
is alſo called Cement. The matter uſed by chemiſts for the 
joinings of their veſſels, is by ſome alſo called Cement, but 
more generally lute. See LUTE. 

The Cement uſed by the metallurgiſts and aſſayers of metals, 

by the aſſiſtance of which the cementatory calcination of metals, 

as it is called, is performed; it is prepared of the duſt of the 
reddeſt bricks, crocus of Mars, crocus of Venus, plumous 
alum, vitriol, ſalt, blood-ſtone, nitre, ſulphur, ſal ammo- 
niac, ſal gemmæ, and ſome other ingredients. This powder, 
either dry or moiſtened with vinegar, urine, or ſome other 
liquor of a like nature, is alternately ſprinkled upon plates 
of metal, either with an intention of corroding, depurating, 
or exalting. Theſe metal plates are committed to a box or 
pot, called from its uſe cementatory. A crucible may alſo 
be uſed for this purpoſe. The veſſel carefully covered is put 
upon the fire, which is not to be raiſed to that degree of 
heat as to melt the metal, but only ſo far as to put the cor- 
roſive ſalts in action, for corroding the prepared metal from 
which the laminæ are intended to be purged. 

CEMENTA' TION the method of purifying metals by means 
of cement, which we have explained in the foregoing article. 

CENOTAPH “*, an empty tomb, or monument erected to the 
honour of a perſon, without the body of the deceaſcd being 
interred in, or near it, 


* The word is derived from the Greek xu, empty, and rap. 
a tomb, 

CE/NSOR, among the antient Romans, a name given to cer- 
tain magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to reform the man- 
ners of the people, and value eſtates. They degraded ſena- 
tors upon occaſions, and inſpected the management of pri- 
vate families relating to education and expence : In ſhort, 
they had authority to reprimand and correct any irregularity, 
and to take care that perſons, both in a public and private 
capacity, behaved themſelves as they ought. ] 

CE/NSURE, is generally uſed to fignify a reprimand given by 
ſome perſon in authority to the author of ſome bad action. 

Eccleſiaſtical CExNSURES, are penalties, by which for ſome re- 


| 


markable miſbehaviour chriſtians are deprived of the Com- 
munion 
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CE'NTAUR, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, ge- 
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the very eſſential cauſe of the diſeaſe, are leſs ſubject to re- 


CENTER“, or CENTRE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a point 


CENTER, of Attraction, in the new aſtronomy, is that point 
CENTER of a Baſtion, is a point in the middle of the gorge of 


CENTER of a Battalion, is the middle of a battalion, where 
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munion of the church, or prohibited to execute the ſacerdo- 
tal office. : 


nerally joined with the wolf, and called Centaurus cum lupo. 
The ftars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are 19, 
in Tycho's 4, and in the Britannic catalogue 13. 
TAU/RIUM Minus, in botany, the leſſer centaury. 
Theſe are two plants deſcribed by botanical writers under 
the common name of Centaurium, but diſtinguiſhed by the 
addition of majus and minus; they are extremely diſtinct 
from one another, and indeed belong to two different claſſes. 
The greater Centaury, however, is at preſent wholly reject- 
ed from our ſhops, and the ſmall one Centaurium minus a- 
lone retained there. | 
This is one of the pentandria monogynia of Linnæus, and 
of the herbæ pentapetaloides vaſculiferæ of Ray. It is de- 
ſcribed by J. Bauhine under the name of Centaurium minus 
flore purpureo, and by moſt of the other botanical writers 
under that of Centaurium minus alone. It grows to fix or 
eight inches high, its ſtalk is tough and woody, and branched 
toward the top: There is a cluſter of leaves about its baſe, 
and others ſtanding in pairs higher upon it. They are of 
an oblong figure, ſmooth, not ſerrated at the edges, and 
of a pale green colour ; the flowers ſtand in little cluſters to- 
wards the tops of the branches ; they are moderately large, and 
of a beautiful bright red colour ; they are tubular and divided 
into five ſegments at the edge. The flowers are ſucceeded 
by long and ſlender membranaceous capſules, which contain 
ſmall ſeeds in great number lodged in their cells. The flow- 
ers and leaves of this plant are intenſely bitter; the root, 
which is ſmall, whitiſh, and woody, has ſcarce any taſte. 
The flowery tops of ſmall Centaury are the part to be uſed 
in medicine; they are attenuating and reſolvent, and are 
good againſt all collections of viſcid humours, and obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. It reſtores a decayed appetite, and pro- 
motes digeſtion, It is good in all chronic caſes, and will 
often cure intermittent fevers without any further aſſiſtance. 
It promotes urine and the menſes, and is remarkable for 
opening the hœmorrhoidal veins, and forcing the accuſtomed 
diſcharges that way, when they have been by any accident 
ſuppreſſed and impeded. The tops are beſt infuſed in wine 
for theſe purpoſes, and a moderate glaſs drank by way of a 
doſe twice a day. Rulandus affirms, that all intermittent fe- 
vers may be cured by this plant, after a vomit has been given: 
but this is ſaying too much. We are to obſerve, however, 
that perſons cured by medicines of this kind, which attack 


lapſes than thoſe cured by any other means. 


equally diſtant from the extremities of a line, figure, or 


body. 
The word is formed from the Greek ivr, a point. 


towards which the revolving planet or comet is impelled or 
attracted, by the impulſe of gravity. 


a Baſtion, from whence the capital line commences, and 
which is generally at the inner polygon of a figure, 


there is generally left a ſquare place, for holding the clothes 
and baggage. 
CENTER of « Circle, is a point within the ſame, from whence 
all lines drawn to the circumference are equal. 
CENTER of a Conic Section, is the point where all the diame- 
ters meet. 
CENTER of a Dial, is that point where a line drawn parallel 
to the axis of the earth interſects the dial planes. 
CENTER of an Ellip/is, is that point where the tranſverſe and 
conjugate diameters interſect each other. 
CENTER of Gravity, is that point about which all the parts 
of a body, in any ſituation, balance each other. 
This Center of gravity in bodies is of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to be well underſtood, as being the ſole principle of 
all mechanical motions. The particular properties hereof 
are as follow, 1. If a body be ſuſpended by this point, as the 
center of motion, it will remain at reſt in any poſition in- 
differently. 2. If a body be ſuſpended in any other point, 
it can reſt only in two poſitions, viz. when the ſaid Center 
of gravity is exactly above or below the ſaid point of ſuſ 
penſion, 3, When the Center of gravity is ſupported, the 
whole body is kept from falling. 4. Becauſe this point has 

a conſtant endeavour to deſcend to the Center of the earth; 
therefore, 5. When this point is at liberty to deſcend, the 
whole body muſt alſo deſcend or fall, either by ſliding, rol- 
ling, or tumbling down. 6. The Center of gravity in regu- 
lar, uniform, and homogenial bodies, as ſquares, circles, 
ipheres, &c. is the middle point in a line connecting any 
two oppoſite points or angles. 7. In a triangle it is in a line 
drawn from any angle biſſecting the oppoſite fide, one third 
of the length diſtant from that fide or baſe. 8. In human 
bodies, the Center of gravity is fituated in that part which 

is called the pelvis, or in the middle between the hips. 


Hence the ſolution of ſeveral very curious Phænomena will | 
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be evident with the leaſt attention; as why ſome bodies "i 
more firmly on their baſes than others ; why ſome fa 
firmly in an inclined poſition; hy ſome bodies fall in 
manner, ſome in another; why ſome may ſeem to riſe we 
the Center of gravity really deſcends, as the rolling cbt 
cylinder, Hence the form of that particular bucket * 
deſcends empty with the mouth downwards, but is drawn 
full with the mouth upwards, Hence alſo it appears the 
waggon loaded with heavy matter, as iron, None, &c « 
o ſafely on the fide of a hill, or riſing ground, ws 
of hay or corn would be overturned, Again, we * 
ſee the reaſon why no man, ſtanding ſtill, can move or 15 
without firſt moving the Center of gravity out of its place; 
alſo, why we ſtand firmly, while the Center of grayity fü, 
between, or on the baſe line of the feet ; and how he 
farily we fall, when the Center of gravity falls on one 10 
or other of the ſame; with many other particulars whi 8 
naturally reſult from this principle. 
That the Center of magnitude of motion, and of gravity 
is the ſame point C (plate XIV. fig. 7.) in regular and l, 
mogeneous bodies, as the circular area, or ſquare AR; 
is evident ; becauſe any right line az A Ddrawn through 4, 
ſame point, and terminated by the peripheries of thoſe h. 
dies, has an equal number of particles on each ſide ; there 
fore the ſaid point is the Center of magnitude ang f 
vity, and conſequently of uniform motion in every E 
line, and therefore of the whole area, which is made up Y 
them, > | 
But if a body be not homogeneous, but conſiſts of different ms. 
ter in different parts, the Center of magnitude C (late XIV. +. 
8.) will not be the Center of gravity ; thus ſuppoſe A RF 
cular piece of wood, with a round piece of lead ef in on: i 
of it ; this lead will remove the Center of gravity from C 
to ſome other point D in the diameter paſſing through the 
centers C and g; and this Center of gravity D will of cours 
be alſo the Center of motion and reſt ; for on no other point 
can a body reſt, but that on which it is equilibrated, fic; 
reſt is only the reſult of an equilibrium of the parts, 
If the Center of gravity be ſupported, the body will be {. 
ported likewiſe ; for ſince the power of every particle to 6. 
ſcend is there referred, and all unite in one; if that on: 
point be upheld, all the reſt muſt, as having a mutual de- 
pendence thereon, by a neceſſary connexion of part, 
Ifa body be ſuſpended on any other point C, than the Cent 
of gravity D, it will deſcend in every poſition but two, yi, 
when the Center of gravity is in E above, or in D beloy 
the point of ſuſpenſion C, becauſe in two caſes it gravitates 
on a fixed point, which ſuſpends the body, and therefore up- 
holds it ; but, in all other caſes, it has liberty to deſcend, 
_ therefore will carry the body down, till it comes to . 
in D, 
If the Center of gravity C (plate XIV. fig. 10.) in the botr 
AB DE gravitate on the baſe A E in the perpendicular C, 
that body will ſtand firm, and ſo much the more ſe, « 
the point F falls nearer the middle point between A and; 
for ſince, were the body to move, the point or angle | 
would be the Center of motion, it follows, that in that cz! 
the Center of gravity C muſt riſe in the arch of a c 
from C to G, which it cannot do without ſome extraneous 
force, and therefore, when left to itſelt, the body mult t 
firm. 
But the body (plate XIV. fig. 12.) becauſe the line CF, n 
which it gravitates, falls off from the baſe A E, the Cents 
of gravity C will be free to deſcend, as not being ſupporte!, 
and conſequently the body mult fall. | 
If a body AB DE (plate XIV. fig. 12.) laid on an incins 
plane X V, gravitates in the direction C I, within the das 
A E, that body will move down the plane; but it car 
move over the angular point A, it muſt therefore dect 
by fliding down the plane. If the baſe A E had been 
ſmall that the point F had fallen off it, it would have turn 
on the point A in its motion, and ſo have tumbled dong 
the plane. But if the baſes A E be ſuppoſed infinitely ins ' 
or a point, the falling from one point to another wi © 
ſo momentancous, that the body (Which then becomes“ 
circle or ſphere) will deſcend by rolling down the plane. 
To find the Center of gravity of a ſuperficies as of a triang e 
rabola, &c. this is the method. Let BG (plate XIV. Gg. .. 
the baſe AC of the triangle ABC, it will alſo biſſect ever! © 
ther line D Edrawn parallel tothe baſe; conſequently the Ce | 
ter of gravity of the triangle will be found ſomewhere what 
line BG. The area of the triangle may be conficeres, 
conſiſting of an infinite number of indifferently {mall 2 
lelograms D E 4a D, each of which is to be conte 
a ſmall weight, and alſo as the fAuxion of the arc? — 
triangle, and ſo may be expreſſed by 2y x; {purtiog Br=" 
and FE=y ;) if this fluxionary Weight be multipued ee = 
velocity x, we ſball have 2 y x x for its nene 4 
Now put B Gr, and A CA; then BG (AC 


BF (x): DE = = 2 5; therefore the fluxion ol E 
44 | 


. « 4 . 2 ome C 
weights 2 y x = —= ; and the fluxion of the meme 
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%%% r whence the fluent of the latter; viz. To » di- 


vided by the fluent of the former, viz. = „will give 3 x for 


the diſtance of the point from B in the line B F, which has 
velocity equal to the mean velocity of all the particles in 
” triangle DBE, and is therefore its Center of gravity. 
Conſequently the Center of gravity of any triangle ABC 
. 4i(tant from the vertex B 5 B G, a right line drawn from 
— angle B, biſſecting the baſe A C. 
And ſince the ſection of a ſuperficial or hollow cone is a 
triangle. and circles have the ſame ratio as their diameters, it 
follows that the circle whoſe plane paſſes through the Center 
of gravity of the cone is 3 of the length of the fide diſtant 
from the vertex of the ſaid cone. But in a ſolid cone (plate 
XIV. fig. 13.) which conſiſts of an infinite number of circu- 
Jar areas, which therefore may be conſidered as ſo many weights, 
the Center of gravity may be found, as before, by putting BE=x, 
BG=4 3 the circular area DF E=, and AG C=; 
and from the nature of the cone, E* : 2142752 = 


be a 


but x y = —7” = fluxion of the weights; and y x x = 


A — fluxion of the momenta, whence the Auent of the 
a® 


latter, viz. = divided by the fluent of the former — 


will give 3 x of the Center of gravity of the part D BE F; 
conſequently the Center of gravity of the cone ABCG is 
diſtant from the vertex B, 4 of the fide B G, in a circle pa- 
rallel to the baſe. 

If two bodies A B (plate XIV. fig. 14.) be connected to- 
gether by a wire or chain A B, they will each of them affect 
the other by gravitating on the line A B; and alſo every 
particle of that line will be affected with thoſe gravities, or 
be carried downwards, but with an unequal force, except 
one, on which the force of each body is equal; and, ſince 
the force of any body A or B ariſes from its quantity 
of matter multiplied into its velocity, it is evident, that 
one particle muſt be ſo ſituated at C, that B: A (:: v: V) 
„: AC: BC. Becauſe then we have BI VS ANU 


B;AC=A x BC, or the product of each body into its ve- 
locity is the ſame at the point C, but no other. 

The point C is therefore called the common Center of gravi- 
ty of both the bodies. If the diſtance between the Cen- 
ters of the bodies be given, and the magnitude of each, the 
diſtance of the point C from either may be thus found ; as 
BTA: B:: AC ＋B C (SAB): AC. Let A repreſent 
the earth, and B the moon; then will A: B:: 40: 1, 
nearly ; and, ſince A B = 60 ſemidiameters of the carth, 


we have 40 ＋ 1: 1:: 60 55 = AC; and, ſince a ſemi- 


60X 4500 


diameter contains about 4000 miles, we have 


41 

= 5854=A C, from whence taking one ſemidiameter A G 
= 4500, there will remain G C= 1854 miles, from the 
Ciſtance of the point C from the earth's ſurface. 


vince the earth and moon act on each other by attraction, 
it is evident they muſt both revolve about the common Center 
of gravity C; whence this point C, and not the Center of the 
earth A, is that which the moon regards in her periodical revo- 
| Iitions, and where there are no other bodies in the heavens, but 
the carth and moon, this common Center of gravity C would 
be at reſt, or a fixed point. 
But fince the large body of the ſun commands (by the ſame 
power of attraction) the earth and moon to revolve about itſelf, 
it will follow that the point C is that which muſt deſcribe the 
circle (or orbis magnus) about the ſun ; becauſe no other point 
kern en A and can keep always at the ſame diſtance from the 
un, on account of the mutual revolution of thoſe bodies about 
tit point at the ſame time they are carried about the ſun, 
But to illuſtrate this matter further, let S (plate XIV. fig. 15.) 
te the fun, and C DEF a part of the annual orbit; A and B 
ie earth and moon in her conjunction at C, in her quadrature 
2. D. in her oppoſition at E, and in her laſt quarter at F; dur- 
ing all theſe motions from C to F, it is evident the Center of 
tne eart deſeribes an irregular curve AD AF ; but the Cen- 
er of the moon, one much more ſo, as being at very unequal 
kznces from the ſun S, continually increaſing and decreaſing ; 
an that the point C is that alone which is at an equal diſtance 
Sg umes, and therefore deſcribes the circular orbit about the 
The point C (fg. 14.) is that in which the force of each body A 
ad is exerted ; and therefore every action of that point is the 
Sing 3 it would be, if both the bodies were there united in 
8 thus if A and B were two chain-ſhots, the point C in the 
end no other, would ſtrike an obſtacle with the greateſt 
* o that of a body equal to the ſum of A and B. 
9 per a wire be inſerted in the point C, and at the o- 
aer Nl body D were affixed, the common Center of gra- 
EET he three bodies A, B, and D may be formed as be- 
ez lor let the body C A+B, then will C＋ D: D:: C 
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D: CE; or A+B+D: D:: CD: CE; and thus E wi! 
be the point ſought, And in the ſame manner the common 


— of gravity in a ſyſtem of any number of bodies may be 


Hence the common Center of gravity of the ſun and planet: 
may be eaſily found, by comparing their quantities of matter and 
diſtances thus; let ABC (plate XIV. ſig. 16.) repreſent the ſun's. 
body, and 8 its Center. Now ſince che bulks and diſtances of 
the 4 firſt planets, Mercury, Venus, the earth, and Mars, are 
very inconfiderable in regard of the fun, they would not (if 
placed in 'the right line C G) remove the common Center of 
one between the ſun and themſelves far from the Center of 
e ſun, ſuppoſe to L. But when we come to Jupiter, his bulk 
and diſtance give him a conſiderable momentum, which will; 
if placed in the ſame line C G, remove the Center of gravity 
from L to I, a point without the ſurface of the ſun's body. Laſt- 
Iy, if we conſider Saturn placed in the line C G with all the reſt ; 
ough his quantity of matter falls ſhort of, yet his diſtance far 
exceeds that of Jupiter, and therefore his momentum will be 
conſiderable enough to bring the common Center of gravity 
from I to K, at ſuch a diſtance C K from the ſun's ſurface as is 
ual to of the ſun's ſemidiameter SC; or SC: CK : : 30:8. 
ow it 1s this point K which is the fixed and immoveable Cen- 
ter of the ſyſtem, about which the ſun, as well as all the pla- 
nets, continually move. But the ſun being always very near it, 
and its diſtance therefrom varying with the different poſitions 
of the planets, the motion of the ſun about the common Center 
K will be very irregular and unequal ; while that of the pla- 
nets, on account of their great diſtance, may be eſteemed nearly 
uniform and circular, 
If the two bodies A and B (fe. 14.) move to or from each other in 
theſame right line AB, with velocities proper to their quantitics 
of matter inverſely, the common Center of gravity C will re- 
main at reſt, becauſe their diſtances from it will by that means 
be always in the ſame ratio, viz. of their maſſes inverſely, which 
is the only thing that makes that point the Center of gravity be- 
tween them: B 
either in the ſame or different directions, the Center of gravity 
C would deſcribe a right line, and with a velocity of the ſame 
fort as that with which the bodies themſelves move. 
CENTER of magnitude, is that point which is equally diſtant from 
all the external parts of the body. 
CENTER of motion, is that point which remains at reſt while all 
the other parts of the body move about it. 
CENTER of oſcillation, is that point in which, if the whole gravi- 
ty of a pendulum was collected, the time of its vibration would 
not be altered thereby, | 
This is the point from whence the length of the pendulum is 
meaſured, which in our latitude, in a pendulum that ſwings 
ſeconds, is thirty-nine inches and two tenths. 
If the ball AB (plate XIV. g. 18.) be hung by the ſtring CD, 
whoſe weight is inconſiderable, the Center of oſcillation is found 
thus : Suppoſe E the Center of the globe ; take the line K of 
ſuch a length that it may bear the ſame proportion to E D, as 
ED does to EC; then, EH being made equal to 4 of K, the 
* H ſhall be the Center of oſcillation. 
ut if the weight of the rod be too conſiderable to be neglect- 
ed, divide C D: (fig. 17.) in I, fo that D I may be equal to 
of CD, and make a line, as G, in the ſame proportion to C 
I, that the weight of the rod bears to that of the globe ; then 
having found H, the Center of oſcillation of the globe, as be- 
fore, divideIH in L, fo that I L may bear the ſame propor- 
tion to LH, as the line C H bears to the line G, then will L 
be the Center of oſcillation of the whole pendulum. | 
CENTER of percuſſion, is that point in which the force of the ſtroke 
is the greateſt poſſible, 
When the moving body revolves round a fixed point, the Cen- 
ter of percuſſion is the ſame with the Center of oſcillation, and 
found by the ſame method. | 
But when the body moves in a parallel direction, the Center of 
percuſſion is the ſame with the Center of gravity. 
CENTO *, in poetry, a work entirely compoſed of paſſages or 
verſes from another author ; but diſpoſed in a different manner, 
ſo as to compoſe a new work, 
* The word is Latinz and literally ſignifies a cloke made of 
patches, 


CENTRAL Forces, the powers which cauſe 2 moving body 
either to tend towards, or recede from the center of motion. 

If a body A (plate XIV. fig. 19.) be ſuſpended at the end of a 
ſtring AC, moveable about a point or pin Cas a center, and 
in that poſition it receives an impulſe or blow in an horizontal 
direction, it will be thereby compelled to deſcribe a circle about 
the central pin: While the circular motion continues, the bo- 
dy will continually endeavour to recede from the center, which 
is called its centrifugal force, and ariſes from the horizontal im- 
petus; with this force it acts upon the fixed center pin, and 
that, by its immobility, re- acts with an equal force on the bo- 
dy, by means of the ſtring ; and ſollicits it towards the center 
of motion, whence it is called the centripetal force 3 and when 
we ſpeak of either or both indefinitely, they arc called the Cen- 
tral forces.of the revolving body. 3 

The theory of this ſpecics of motion is compriſed in the follow- 
ing propoſitions. | 

1. When twoor more bodies revolve at equal diſtznces from the 


| 


center of the circle, they deſcribe, but with uncqual velocities, 
Aa a the 
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the Central forces, neceſſary to retain them, will be to each o- 
thers as the ſquares of their velocities. That is, if one revolves 


twice as faſt as the other, it will require four times the retain- 


ing force the other does ; if with three times the velocity, it will 
then require nine times the force to retain it in its orb, &c. 

2. When two or more bodies move with equal velocities, but 
at unequal diſtances from the center they revolve about, their 
Central forces muſt be inverſely as their diſtances. That is, by 
how many times greater the diſtance a body revolves at, is from 
the center, ſo many times leſs force will retain it. 

3- When twoor more bodies perform their revolutions in equal 
times, but at different diſtances from the center they revolve 
about the forces requiſite to retain them in their orbs will be 
to each other as the diſtances they revolve at from the center. 
For inſtance, if one revolves at twice the diſtance the other does, 
it will require a double force to retain it; if it deſcribes a Cir- 


cle three times as large as the other does, then a treble force is 


requiſite, &c. 

4. When two or more bodies, revolving at different diſtances 
from the center, are retained by equal centripetal forces, their 
velocities will be ſuch, that their periodical times will be to 
each other as the ſquare roots of their diſtances. That is, if 
one revolves at four times the diſtance another does, it will 
perform a revolution in twice the time the other does ; if at 
nine times the diſtance, it will revolve in thrice the time, &c. 
5. And, in general, whatever be the diſtances, the velocities, 


or the periodical times of the revolving bodies, the retain 


forces will be to each other in a ratio compounded of their diſ- 
tances directly, and the ſquares of their periodical times in- 
verſely. Thus, for inſtance, if one ves at twice the diſ- 
tance another does, and is three times as long in moving round, 
it will require ;, that is, two ninths of the retaining power the 
other does. 
6. If ſeveral bodies revolve at different diſtances from one 
common center, and the retaining power lodged in that cen- 
ter decreaſes as the ſquares of the 113 increaſe ; that is, if 
at a double diſtance it be four times weaker ; and at treble di- 
ſtance, nine times weaker, &c. the ſquares of the periodical 
times of thoſe bodies will be to each other as the cubes of their 
diſtances from the common center. That is, if there be two 
bodies, whoſe diſtances, when cubed, are double or treble, &c. 
of each other, then their periodical times will be ſuch, as that, 
when ſquared only, that is, multiplied by themſelves once, they 
ſhall be alſo double, or treble, &c. of each other. 

. If a body be turned out of its rectilineal courſe by virtue of a 

entral force, which decreaſes as you go from the ſeat thereof, 
as the ſquares of the diſtances increaſe ; that is, which is inverſe- 
Ty as the ſquare of the diſtance, the figure that body ſhall deſcribe, 
if not a circle, will be a parabola, an ellipſis, or an hyperbola, 
and one of the foci of the figure will be at the ſeat of the retain- 
ing power. That is, if there be not that exact adjuſtment be- 
tween the projectile force of the body and the Central power 
neceſlary to cauſe it to deſcribe a circle, it will then deſcribe one 
of theſe other figures, one of whoſe foci will be where the ſeat 
of the retaining power is. 
Hence we may obſerve, that, ſuppoſing the motion of a revolv- 
ing body be fo adjuſted by the power to which it is retained, that 
it ſhall deſcribe a circular orb, and its velocity be afterwards 
altered by ſome accident, and thereby the adjuſtment thereof 
to the Central force deſtroyed, that body ſhall not immediate 
fall to the center: The form of its orbit only will be 3 
and from being circulat will become elliptical, parabolical, or 
hyperabolical, according to the alteration made in its velocity. 
Let its velocity be diminiſhed in any degree whatever, or let it 
be increaſed, fo it be in a leſs proportion than as 2 to 1, its 
orbit becomes an ellipſis; if it be increaſed exactly in that pro- 
portion, a parabola ; if in a greater, an hyperbola. Hence we 
have a probable reaſon why the orbits of the planets are now 
elliptical ; for ſuppoſing them to have been circular at firſt, as 
it is not unlikely they were, yet upon the firſt diſturbance in 
their motions, whether from their mutual action upon each o- 


ther, the reſiſtance of the medium they revolve in, the acceſs 


of a comet, or any other cauſe whatever ; and whether their 
motion be increaſed or decreaſed thereby, provided it be not in- 
creaſed in a degree beyond the proportion above laid down; 
their orbits would immediately become elliptical. Should the 
motion of any of them be increaſed in cr above the ſaid propor- 
non, its orbit would accordingly be changed into a parabola, 
er an hyperbola, and the planet would go off never to return. 


FS. If the force of the Central power decreaſes as the ſquare of the 


diſtance increaſes, and ſeveral bodies revolving about the ſame 
deſcribe orbits that are elliptical, the ſquares of the periodical 
times of thoſe bodies will be to each other as the cubes of the 
middle diſtances from the ſeat of that power. 

9. If the retaining power decreaſes ſomething faſter as you go 
tom the feat thereof (or, which is the ſame thing, increaſes 
ſomething faſter, as you come towards it) than in the propor- 
tion mentioned in the laſt propoſition, and the orbit the revolv- 
ing body deſcribes be not a circle, the axis of that figure will 
turn the fame way the body revolves ; but if the ſaid power de- 
creaſes (or increaſes) fomewhat ſlower than in that proportion, 
the axis of the figure will turn the contrary way. Thus if a revol- 
ving body, as D (plate XIV. fig. 20.) paſſing * A towards B 
deſcribes the figure A D B, whoſe axis A B at preſent points to- 
wards M and N, and che power whereby it is retained decreaſes 
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faſter than the ſquare of the diſtance increaſes, after a nun 

of revolutions the axis of the figure will point towards O ,,;þ 

and after that towards Q and R, &c. revolving round the * 

way with the body, and if the retaining power decreaſes ſon 

er than in that proportion, the axis will turn the other way 

Thus it is the heavenly bodies, viz. the planets both prin, 

and ſecondary, and alſo the comets, perform their relpe&i, 

The figures in which the planets and the comet, 

res in whi prim anets the 

valet ws ellipſes, one of whoſe och nent thi flaw, _ 

they deſcribe by lines drawn to the center of the fun, are in eic 

proportionable to the time. in which they are deſcribed. 71, 

ſquares of their periodical times are to each other as the cia 

of their middle diſtances from the ſun. The ſecondary plant 

deſcribe alſo circles or ellipſes, one of whoſe foci are in the a 

ter of their primary ones. The area that each deſcribes by jy. 

drawn to the center of its primary, is proportionable to the tive 
it is deſcribed in. The ſquares of the periodical times  ;, 
ſecondaries, belonging to the ſame primary, are to each cd 
as the cubes of their diſtances from their primary. And abvie 
all that very force by which ſtones. or heavy bodies fall to 4, 
ſurface of & earth with us, is, at the diſtance of the moon, ad 
ſufficient to retain her in her orbit, ſuppoſing it to decrez;, , 
we go from the center of the earth in that proportion, in wii, 
the cauſe, that retains her and the reſt of the planets in the; 
orbs, whatever it be, muſt do to make them elliptical, 

CENTRAL Rule, a method or rule diſcovered by the learned M. 

Thomas Baker, by which the center of a deſign to cut t. 

parabola in as many points as the equation to be conſtructed ia 

real roots, may be found. | 

CENTRUVFUGAL Force (from centrum, the center, and uri. 

to fly) is that force by which all bodies that move round wy 

other body in a curve, endeavour to fly off in every point d the 

Curve. 

CENTRVPETAL Force (from centrum, the center, and pete, b 
ſeek) is that by which a body is every way impelled, or :; 
how tends towards ſome point, as a center. Among which 
may be reckoned gravity, whereby bodies tend towards the 
center of the earth; the magnetical attraction whereby it dani 
iron; and that force, whatever it be, whereby the planet; a: 
continually drawn back from right- lined motions and made t 
move 1n Curves. i 
The Centripetal and centrifugal force of the ſame revolving bo- 
dy, in the ſame point of the curve that it deſcribes, are aua 

ual and contrary. See CENTRAL Forces. 

CE'NTRO-BACYC Method, in mechanics, is a method in- 
vented by P. Guldinus for determining the content of a ſuper 
ficies or ſolid by means of its center of gravity. 

CENTRUM Phonicum, in acouſtics, is the place where the 
ſpeaker ſtands in articulate echoes. 

CEenTRUM Phonocampticum, is the object or place that reflects the 
voice in an echo. | 

CENTRUM Tendinoſum, in anatomy, the center or point where 
the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. It is perforates 
towards the right fide for the vena cava. The deſcending tut 
of the great artery, the thoracic duct, and the vena a2jy% 

aſs between its two inferior proceſſes. 

CE/NTRY Bax, a ſmall lodge made of wood to ſhelter the cri. 

from the injuries of the weather. : 

CENTU/RION, among the ancient Romans, an officer in tt 
infantry, who commanded a century, or hundred men. 

CE'NTURY, in chronology, the ſpace of one hundred yea 

CEPHA'/LEA, or CEPHALALGIA (from x«pz>#, the head, ans 
dy, pain) a pain in the head, from what cauſe ſoever. 

CEPHALICS, in phyſic, thoſe medicines which are proper f. 
diſtempers of the head. : 

 Cernalic Vein, in anatomy, creeps along the arm between! 

ſkin and the muſcles, and divides into two branches, Th 
ternal goes down to the wriſt, where it joins the baſilica, 
turns up to the back of the Kand ; the internal branch, toe 
ther with a ſmall one of the baſilica, makes the median: 

The ancients uſed to open this vein for diſorders of the bal, 

for which reaſon it bears this name: But a better acqua 

with the circulation of the blood informs us that theres“ 

foundation for ſuch a notion. 5 

CEPHALA'LGIA (from a, the head, and , Pa, 

phyſic, the head-ach. G0. 

CEPHALOPHARYNGCET1, in anatomy. See PTERY VU 

PHARYNGZAUS, . 

CE/PHEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern fe 

ſphere. x 

The ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 12 

in Tycho's 11; and in Mr, F lamſteed's 35. Br 

CEPI Corpus, in law, is a return made by the ſheriff, ar 7 

a capias exigent, or other proceſs, he has taken the 906) 

1 icle WAX 

CE/RA, in pharmacy, bees-wax. See the article 3 

CE RATE, Ceratum (from cera, wax) in phar wr" * ſore 

dicine made of wax, which, with the addition of ol, ck ch. 

other ſoft ſubſtance, makes a compoſition of a thinner co 
ence than a plaiſter, 


It ariſes fleſhy from three different places. ; this 
broad and carneous from the cornu of the os hyoides? ; 


properly the Ceratogloſſus. Its ſecond head comes fr 


| : F the ton? | 
CERATO/GLOSSUS, in anatomy, a maſs © feſt rips | 


om part 
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this bone, and is named baſſiogloſſus. The third 
he bats derived from the cartilaginous appen of the os 
derte ber hich ſome call chondrogloſſus. Theſe three unite, 
m "heir fibres, running in the ſame direction, are inſerted broad 
= thin near the root of the tongue laterally. 

draw the tongue obliquely to one fide ; but if both 


3 — the tongue is pulled directly backwards into the 


* th. Douglas. 5 | 2 5 
4 ENR LI, in antiquity, feaſts of Ceres, inſtituted by Trip- 

lemus, ſon of Celeus, king of Eleuſine in Attica, in gratitude 
| * Ceres, who is ſaid to have inſtructed him in the art of culti- 


vating corn, and making bread. 


CEREBE/LLUM, in anatomy, the hinder part of the brain. See | 


1 RU M, in anatomy, the brain. See the article BRAIN, 
CERT AINTY, conſidered in the things or ideas which are the 
E © beect of our underſtanding, is a neceſſary agreement or difa- 
{ment of one part of our knowledge with another: As appli- 
ed to the mind, it is the perception of ſuch * or diſa- 
reement, or ſuch a firm well grounded aſſent as excludes 
— only all manner of doubt, but all conceivable poſſibility of a 
ſtake. 

— are three ſorts of Certainty or aſſurance, according to the 

viferent natures and circumſtances of things. ; 

I. A Phyſical or natural Certainty which depends upon the evi. 

dence of ſenſe ; as that I ſee ſuch or ſuch a colour, or that I 

hear ſuch or ſuch a ſound, which no body queſtions, where the 

organ, and medium, and the object are rightly diſpoſed. 

2. A Mathematital Certainty, about which no man in his wits 

can raiſe ſcruples : As ia hag is more than one, and that 

a man's finger is leſs than his whole body. 

3. Moral Certainty is when the evidence depends upon a due 

connexion of circumſtances and clearneſs of teſtimony; and 

when theſe fully agree the thing will appear fo certain and evi- 
dent, as not to admit of any reaſonable doubt: As that there 
is ſuch a city as Rome, becauſe we hear it affirmed by —_ 
cople, whom we have no reaſon to ſuſpect of fraud, who aſ- 
ſure us, that they have been there, and have had commerce and 
converſation in it. And that there was formerly ſuch an Em- 
peror there as Julius Czfar, and that he wrote the commenta- | 
ries which paſs under his name; becauſe the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times have left it upon record, and no one has ever diſproved it 
fre, This affords 2 Certainty in common ſenſe fo great, that 

World would think him a fantaſtic fellow, next to a fool 
or 3 ma0man, that ſhould diſbelieve theſe things, or ſo much 
as call them in queſtion. This is a ſort of Certainty proper to 
religion: By this we know that the chriſtian religion was found- 
ed by Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and that God confirmed 
the ſame by miraculous ſigns and deeds, with many other evi- 
dences ; the nature of the thing depends very much upon the 
truth of matters of fact; as that there was ſuch a perſon as Je- 
ſus Chriſt, celebrated for his ſtrict life and mighty deeds ; that 
he was born in the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, and crucified in 
that of Tiberius : That ſeveral of his followers preached and 
wrote of him and his doctrine, did many marvellous works in 
his name, and Jaid down their lives in confirmation of the truth 
of what they ſaid and wrote. The Certainty of which facts 
1s ſuch, as will not admit of any ſcruple from a reaſonable man. 

CERTIFICATE, an atteſtation in writing to notify the truth of 
any thing to a court of juſtice, &c. | 

CERVICAL Nerves, in anatomy, are the nervi ſympathetici mi- 
dum, or the portio dura of the auditory nerves. Nervi ſymp- 
athetici medii, the eighth pair. Nervi acceſſorii octavi pares. 
The ninth pair. Nervi ſuboccipitales, or the tenth pair. The 
ſeven cervical pairs. Nervi ſympathetici maximi. 

G, in anatomy, the neck, or that part of the body which 
ſuuated betwixt the head and breaſt. But it is applied figu- 
—_ to _ _ 'Thus there is the neck of the bladder, 
nc me neck of the uterus. | 
[he nacb in general is divided into the anterior part or throat, 
gute riot part or nape. The throat begins by an eminence, 
. terminates by a foſſula. The nape begins by a foſſula, 
ba ch, it deſcends, is gradually loſt. , 

CURUMEN, ear-wax, or that natural excrement collected in 
"12 meatus auditorius, and diſcharged from the glands of theſe 
parts through the membrane which lines them. It is fluid on 
belt diſcharge, but by its continuance it becomes thicker, 

he 'ol:d, viſcid, of the conſiſtence of clay, and of a bitter taſte. 
Ussa, Ceruſs, or white lead, a ſort of calx of lead made 
oh poung the plates of that metal to the vapour of vinegar. 

© veſt way of preparing it is following, which is that recom- 
"1299 by the learned Boerhaave: Take a large cucurbit, cut 

» bach a manner as to leave a very large mouth, to which fit 

9 erer head of glaſs, Pour ſome ſharp vinegar into the bo- 

place a number of thin lead plates in the head, in ſuch 

ner that they may ſtand ſomewhat erect. Lute on the 
vs d place the body ina gentle ſand-heat for 12 hours; then 
aun the fire, and when all is cold unlute the veſſels, and 

, *<ceiver, which was applied to the noſe of the alembic, 

aha be a ſweet and ſtyptic liquor, nauſeous and turbid, 

"Shia megar of lead, or ſolution of lead; and the lead plates, 

6, ken out and gently dried, will grow white, and be co- 

e a white powder, which, being gently bruſhed off, 
ae Ceruſs. And if this operation be repeated a ſufficient 


"Wnber of mes, the whole body of the lead will at laſt be con- 1 
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verted into this white powder, which is perfectly inſipid and 


inodorous. 
The Ceruſs is uſed externally, either mixed in ointments or by 
ſprinkling it on old gleeting and watery ulcers, and diſorders of 
the ſkin. If, when it is reduced to a fine powder, it is received 
in with the breath in inſpiration, and carried down into the 
lungs, it cauſes terrible afthma's, that are almoſt incurable, and 
. at laſt prove fatal. If it is taken in at the mouth and 
wallowed with the ſpittle, it produces the worſt kinds of diſor- 
ders in the viſcera, languors, weakneſs, pains, with intolerable 
oppreſhons, and, in the end, death itſelf. Sad inſtances of the ve- 
ry | oamp _ | — this _— are too often ſeen among thoſe 
perſons who wor in any form, but particularly am 
workers in white-lead. Boerhaave. g ee 
The painters uſe great quantities of Ceruſs, and that it may be 
afforded cheap to them, it is generally adulterated with common 
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CESSAVIT, in law, is a writ which lies upon this general 


ground, that he, againſt whom it is brought, has neglected to 
pay ſuch rents, ot to perform ſuch ſervice as he is obliged to by 

tenure, and has not ſufficient goods or chattels upon his lands 
or tenements to be diſtrained. 


CE'SSION, in law, an act whereby one delivers up, and tranſ- 


mits to another perſon, a right belonging to himſelf, 


Ce8510N, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is an implicit kind of vacating 


an eccleſiaſtical living, 


CESSOR, in law, a perſon who negleQs to perform his duty, 


and thereby is liable to have the writ Ce/avit brought againſt 


him. 


CE/STUI gui „in law, is the perſon who has lands in truſt, 


&c, committed to him for the benefit of another. 


CEsTvu1 gui vie, is one who has any lands or tenements granted 


him for life. 


CE/TUS, the whale, in aſtronomy, a large conftellation of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere. 
The ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are 223 
in Tycho's 21; in Hevelius's 22; and in Mr. Flamſteed's 78. 


CHAIN, in ſurveying, an inſtrument of hard ware, diſtinguiſh- 


ed into 100 equal parts, called links, being uſed to meaſure 
in ſurveying of land, They are of ſeveral ſorts as, 
I. A Chain of 100 feet long, each link being one foot long, 
and at each tenth foot there is a plate of braſs, with a figure en- 
ved upon it, ſhewing readily how many links are from the 
inning of the Chain; and for more eaſe in reckoning, there 
is, or ſhould be a braſs ring at every 5 links, that is, one between 
every two plates. 
This Chain is moſt convenient for moons large diſtances. 
2. A Chain of 16 feet in length, and made fo as to contain 
100 links, with rings at every tenth link. This Chain is moſt 
uſeful in meaſuring Tal gardens or orchards, by perch or pole 
meaſure. 
3- A Chain of four poles or perches in length (called Gunter's 
chain) which is 66 feet, or 22 yards; for each perch contains 
16! feet. This whole Chain is divided into 100 links ; where- 
of 25 is an exact perch or 2 ; and for eur accounting there 
is uſually a remarkable diſtinction by ſome plate or large ring, 
at the end of 25 links ; alſo at the end of every tenth link it is 
uſual to faſten a plate of braſs with notches in it, ſhewing how 
many links there are from the beginning of the Chain ; and 
this Chain, of all others, is the moſt convenient for land mea- 
ſure. 
When you are to meaſure any line by this Chain, you need 
have regard tono other denomination than Chains and links on- 
ly, which ſet down with a full point between them. Thus, 
for example, if you found the fide of a cloſe to be 10 Chains 14 
links, it muſt be ſet down thus 10. 14. 
But if the links be under 10, a cypher muſt be prefixed ; thus 
10 Chains 7 links muſt be fet down 10.07, 
Then if the field, &c. be a ſquare or parallelogram, if you multi- 
ply the length expreſſed in Chains and links, by the breadth 
expreſſed in the ſame manner, and cut off five figures from the 
product, thoſe toward the left hand will be acres ; then multi- 
ply the figures ſeparated by four, cutting off the ſame number 


of figures, and you will have the roods, or quarters of an acre; 
and 


aftly, multiply the remaining figures by 40, cutting off five 
as before, and you will have the ſquare perches. ; 
Example. Let it be required to find the area of a field, in form 
of a parallelogram, whoſe length is 14 Chains 10 links, and 
breadth ſix Chains five links. 
Then 14. 10 X 6. 05 = 8. 53050; and .53050X4 =2. 
12200; and. 12200 X 40 = 4. 88000. So that the area of 
the field is eight acres, two roods, and almoſt 5 perches. 
The ſame method muſt be taken to find the area of all other fi- 
gures, regard being had to the methods laid down under each ; 
viz. for triangles to multiply the baſe by half the perpendicular, 


&c 


Meaſure along the fide A B any ſmall diſtance as A D, and 
meaſure the like diſtance along the fide AC to E; then mea- 
ſure the diſtance D E, which will be the chord of the angle B 


AC, or arch ED. To plot this angle, draw the line A B, at 


pleaſure, and ſet off on it the diſtance A D, and from the center 
A, with the radius AD, deſcribe the arch DE, ſetting off on 
it the diſtance DE, from D toE, and from A draw AC, 


through the point E, and you have the angle required, 
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By this method you may ſurvey a field, by meaſuring the ſides 
-and angles. But if the field has but four angles as (fig. 6.) you 
need only meaſure the ſides and one of the angles, as BAC; 
for when that is plotted according to the foregoing directions, 

and the lengths of the ſides being ſet off from A to B and C, if 
you take the length of the ſide C D in the compaſſes, and ſet- 
ting one foot in C deſcribe a ſmall arch; alſo with the length of 
the ſide BD, one foot being placed in B, croſs the former arch 
in D, then draw the lines CD and B D; you will have the true 
plot of the field required. 

CHA/LASTIC* Medicines, are thoſe which relax the parts when 
too tenſe. They differ but little from emollients. 
* The word is derived from yaa, to relax. 


CHA'LAZA, x, properly a hail-ſtone ; but uſed to import 
a diſorder of the eye-lids, which conſiſts in a tubercle reſembling 
a hail-ſtone. | | ; 

CHALAZA, is alſo a name given by naturaliſts to a white knotty 
kind of ſtring at each end of an egg, formed of a plexus of the 
fibres of the membranes, whereby the yolk and white are con- 

| nected together. | 

CHALAZA, alſo ſignifies a diſeaſe to which ſwine are very ſub- 
ject, in which the fleſh is found full of ſmall tubercles reſem- 

ling hail-ſtones. | 

CHA'LCANTHUM. See VI/TRIOL. 

CHALCTDIC, in ancient architecture, a large magnificent hall 
belonging to a tribunal or court of juſtice. | 

CHALCTTIS, in natural hiſtory, an opaque mineral, conſide- 
rably heavy, of a ſoft and friable texture, and of a very irregu- 
lar rude ſtructure, . It is uſually found among the ores of iron 
and copper, but ſometimes in ſtrata of mere earth ; and is com- 
monly met with in maſſes of about half a pound or a pound 
weight, though there are ſome of twenty times that fize. Theſe 
are uſually of a roundiſh and flatted figure, and are marked on 
their ſurfaces with ſeveral ſeries of ſtriz riſing a little above the 
level of the other parts, and forming a kind of clouded or un- 
dulated lines. When broken, it is found to be compoſed of a 

multitude of irregular bundles, as it were, of undulated ſtriæ, 

the ſame with thoſe on the ſurface. Sometimes, however, the 

whole appears an uniform maſs, and often it has veins of a fine 

| gold colour in it, formed of the miſy, and they much reſemble 

e veins of marcaſite which run throughſeveral of our Corniſh 

| ores. Not unfrequently alſo the miſy and Chalcitis are found in 

the ſame maſs, one half of which ſhall be perfect miſy, and 

the other perfect Chalcitis. The Chalcitis is always of a 

duſky browniſh-red colour, and much refembles unpoliſhed 
copper. 3 

The ſtrongeſt acids cannot diſſolve the Chalcitis, whether pure 
or mixed with the miſy, but water in either caſe takes up a 
conſiderable part of it. In the fire it firſt calcines to a yellow- 
iſh colour, not unlike that of calcined green vitriol or copperas, 
and like that in a ſtronger fire it becomes of a deep purple. 

It is very frequent in many parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 
where they make great uſe of it in medicine as an aſtringent 
and ſtyptic : They burn it to a kind of colcothar, and give it 
in hæmorrhages with very great ſucceſs. They alſo uſe it ex- 
ternally to ſtop bleeding, ſprinkling the fine powder of it upon 

wounds. 

At preſent we know nothing of its virtue in Europe : It ſtands 
indeed among the ingredients of the Venice treacle and ſome 
other compoſitions ; but its place is generally ſupplied in theſe 
with common green vitriol calcined to a redneſs. 

CHALK, Creta, one of the earths which, among the antients, 
took its name from the place whence it was uſually ſent, name- 
ly, the iſland of Crete, and accordingly called by them terra 
Cretica, and thence, by corruption, Creta : yet the Chalk of 
Crete was the ſame with the Chalk of England. 

Tt is the hardeſt and firmeſt of all the earths of this claſs ; it is 
of the number of thoſe which break with equal caſe in any di- 
rection, and which are rough to the touch, have duſty ſur- 
faces, and ſtain the hands. It is heavier than almoſt any other 
of the medicinal marles, and in its general ſtate, is the pureſt 
of any. None of them ferments ſo briſkly with acids; none of 
them fo readily calcines in the fire, and none is fo long in diſ- 
uniting in water. Chalk, if examined in the ſeveral parts of the 
world, nay only in the ſeveral parts of this kingdom, it will be 
found in all the degrees of hardneſs, from ſuch as will crum- 
* on the lighteſt touch, to what is as hard as abſolute 
one. 
In all theſe ſeveral ſtates, however, it ſhews itſelf to be true 
Chalk, by anſwering in the ſame manner to the ſame teſts in 
all. "The ſineſt we are acquainted with is that about North- 
fleet near Graveſend ; and when it is intended for medicinal 
uſe, it is the cuſtom to chuſe that fine part which has filled 
the echini marini, which are found foſſile in thoſe pits in great 
numbers, and thence vulgarly called chalk-eggs. 
We are acquainted with nothing that is a more ready cure for 
the heart-burn and other complaints, which ariſe ſrom a too 
great acidity of the juices of the ſtomach, And it has been gi- 
ven by many in catarrhs, where an acrid and ſharp rheum is 
troubleſome, with good effect. By long repeated uſe of Chalk 
in cafes of worms, and in hæmorrhages not over violent, but 
ſubjeCt to frequent returns, there has been a great deal of good 
done by it. When milk, whether aſſes or cows, is ſubject to 
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Chalk is as good as all the teſtaceous powders in the wary, 
remedy that inconvenience : and finally, in moſt caſes oh. 
pearls and coral are expected to do ſervice, this cheap m 4 
cine will do more. * 
In caſes of the heart- burn, it is beſt ſwallowed dry in pow 
mixed with ſugar: on other occaſions it may be given in 
moſt any form; but for whatever purpoſe in medicine it is, 
tended, it ought to be reduced to as fine a powder by wary 
gating, as the other abſorbent powders are. Its doſe i; . 
or 5 grains to a drachm. | ? 
In diarrhceas a decoction of Chalk, madein the manner of the 
common hartſhorn drink, is a much better medicine; if, 
per quantity of gum Arabic be added to this decoQtion, jr 
a thickneſs and tenacity to the liquor, which makes it ſup 
a great part of the finer particles of. the Chalk and anger 
milky; and when ſweetened, is a very pleafant as ml 
very efficacious medicine. Hill. \ 
CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made to jurors who 
are returned to paſs on a trial. ; 
CHALY”BEATE *, ſomething partaking of the nature of ſes! 
or iron. Thus Chalybeate medicines are a preparation of Bee] 
or iron, or a menſtruum, as water, &c. impregnated with tj, 
particles of ſteel or iron. 


* The word is derived from the Greek xd, ſteel. 


Chalybeates act chiefly as abſorbents and deobſtruents. The 
action of the particles of a Chalybeate, by their elaſticity, toge. 
ther with the momentum they give the blood. by their pond... 
roſity, makes it not only preferable to moſt other deobſtruere 

but alſo proper in other caſes ; eſpecially where there is a viſcidit 
of the juices, the blood depauperated, and where the circa. 
tion is languid, as in moſt hectic and hypochondriac cafes, &. 
Quincey. 


CHAM, or Knan, a title given to the ſovereign princes of Ty. 


tary. 
CHAMADE, in military affairs, a ſignal mads either by ſour} 
of trumpet or beat of drum, to inform the enemy that ſone 
propoſition is to be made to the commander; as to have lezre 
to bury their dead, &c. 
CHA'MBER *, in building, is any room ſituated between the 
ground-floor and the garret. 
The word is derived from the Latin camera, and that, acco:l. 
ing to Nicod, from the Greek zapaga, a vault ; becauſe for. 
merly it was confined to places arched over. 


Star-CHAMRER, camera ſtellata, was a Chamber at Weſtmir- 
ſter, ſo called, becauſe the roof was orlginally painted and 
decked with ſtars. In ſtat. 25 Hen. VIII. ch. 1. it is written 
the ſtarred Chamber. There was formerly a high court c- 
led by this name, long ſince taken away. | 
Privy-CHAMBER, gentlemen of the privy-Chamber are ſervants 
to the king, who are to wait and attend on him and the queen 
at court, in their diverſions, &c. Their number is forty-ei2ht; 
they are immediately under the Lord Chamberlain, and ſene 
the king at their own charges, for the honour of the place, and 
are preferred as occaſion offers. Twelve of them are in qua- 
terly waiting, and two of them lie in the privy-Chamber, | 
Imperial CHAMBER of Spires, the ſupreme court of judicature n 
the empire, erected by Maximilian I. It was at firſt ambu- 
tory, but was fixed at Spires, in the year 1530, by the Ene. 
ror Charles V. | | 
This Chamber has a right of judging by appeal, and is the lain 
all civil affairs of all the ſtates and ſubjects of the EMU, 
in the ſame manner as the Aulic council of Vienna, 
CHAMBER of Accounts, is a ſovereign court in France, where 8 
counts are rendered of all the king's revenues; inventories a 
avowals thereof regiſtered ; oaths of fidelity taken, and other 
things relating to the finances tranſacted. _ 8 
Apoſtelical CHAMBER, at Rome, is that wherein affairs relain? 
to the revenues and domains of the church and the pope dc 
tranſacted, 
CHA/MBERLAIN, Camerarius, an officer who has the mi 
nagement or direction of a Chamber. 5 
The word Chamberlain, according to Rageau, original as 
nified a gentleman who was to ſleep in the King's bed-c!12r, 
ber, at the bed's feet, in the abſence of the queen. 12 
There are divers kinds of Chamberlains, the princ fs“ 
theſe, viz. 1 
Lord great CHAMBERLAIN of England, an officer of get | 
quity and honour, being ranked the fixth great office! by | 
crown: a conſiderable part of his function is at the * re 
of our kings, upon which day, before the king riſes, gh 
bring his There, and wearing cloaths: he dreſſes es +. 
and puts on his royal robes, and ſerves his majeſty t 1 
before and after dinner, with water to waſh his _ 1.4 
the proceſſion, he marches with his coronet, and by * 
in his hand: he alſo carries the gold ſword and ſcabbars io 
offered to the king, with the royal robe and En. —ak 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the houfhold, a white-ſtaff oc "= 
has the overſight and direction of all officers belongs e | 
king's chamber, except the precinct of the wn 00 10 
which is abſolutely under the groom of the ſtole. 5 of 
the direction of the wardrobe, and the officers Ro 3rd 
tificers retained in the king's ſervice, m—_—_— id 
meſſengers, ſerjeants at arms, phyſicians, apo 


—— 
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be curled by the too great acidity of the ſtomachjc juice, 
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barbers, chaplains, &c. and adminifters the oath to all 
865 cers above ſtairs f he has alſo the charge of the coronations, 
cavalcades, funerals, &c. of all furniture in parliament, and in 
the rooms of addreſs to the king: his falary is 1200 f. per 
mn. he has under him a vice Chamberlain, whole ſalary is 


559 . . — hor le. a clerk, and an office-keeper, 
nberlain s Tre ” 


LAIN of London, is an officer of great truſt, bein 

— with 2 city caſh, and the 1 . 
for which reaſon he mult give good ſecurity to the court of 
aldermen, and is accountable to auditors appointed to exa- 
mine his accounts. He has great authority in making and 
determining the rights of freemen, concerning apprentices, 
orphans, &c. No apprentice can be bound without being ſworn 
delore him ; he can commit an apprentice to Bridewell for 
any miſdemeanor, or otherwiſe puniſh him, according to 
the nature of his offence : he has a court or office kept in 
the chamber of Guild-hall, where he attends to enrol and turn 
over apprentices, to make freemen, and to hear and deter- 
mine complaints made by the maſter or apprentice againſt 
each other. This office laſts but for a year, being choſen 
annually on Mid-ſummer-day ; but the cuſtom uſually ob- 
tains to rechuſe the ſame perſon, unleſs he have been charge- 
able with any miſdemeanor in his office. 

CHA/MBRANLE, among maſons and joiners, is an ornament 
ol wood or ſtone ſurrounding the three ſides of doors, windows, 
and chimnies. 

CHA/MFER, or CHAMFRET, in architecture, is an orna- 
ment conſiſting of half a ſcotia, being a kind of ſmall furrow 
or gutter on A column. ; : 

CHA/MFERING, in architecture, is the cutting the edge or 
end of any thing aſlope or bevil. 

CHA/MOMILE, Chamemelum, in botany, a plant of great uſe 
in ph ſic. - 

The — is fibrous, the calyx ſquamous, and expanded with a 
manifold ſeries of leaves. Ihe flower is generally radiated, 
dom naked, with radiated petals for the moſt part white, 
and a yellow diſk. The leaves are finely indented. In other 
things this plant reſembles the bellis. Boerhaave Index alter. 
No {imple in the materia medica is poſſeſſed of a quality 
more friendly and beneficial to the inteſtines than Chamomile 
gowets; for which reaſon I have, inſtead of all other ingre- 
dients, hitherto, with great ſucceſs, preſcribed Chamomile 
flowers for clyſters, in all diſorders which indicate their uſe; 
adding, when there is a neceſſity for it, oil of ſweet almonds ; 
and for patients of the poorer ſort linſeed-oil, or oil of tur- 
nep-ſeeds ; or, for evacuating the faces, a ſufficient quantity 
of common ſalt, which, for its ſtimulating quality, is of more 
ſcrvice than the whole train of laxative and purgative extracts 
or electuaries, which, may be very well left out of clyſters. 
Theſe flowers make an excellent cataplaſm, for diſcuſſing, 
ſoftening, and maturating abſceſſes. When boiled in milk, 
and put into a bladder, either alone, or in conjunction with 
the lowers of elder, mallows, yarrow, or ſaffron, they are 
highly efficacious in alleviating pains, and ſoftening tumors, 
if the bladder is applied to the part affected. I have learned, 
from long practice and experience, that brandy diſtilled from 
the tops of yarrow, Chamomile flowers, aniſe-ſeeds, and Ethi- 
opic cumin, is of more efficacy, in diſcuſſing flatulencies, 
than any other fo much extolled carminative and antiſpaſ- 


ſticorum, 


CHAMPA/TRY, in law, the maintenance of a man in his ſuit, 
upon condition of having part of the thing in queſtion, whe- 
ther lands or goods, when recovered. 

CHAMPION, is uſed not only for him who fights a combat 
in his own cauſe, but alſo for him who fights for another. 

Js Cange obſerves, that Champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the 
word, were perſons who fought in lieu of thoſe who were 
oblized by cuſtom to accept the duel, but had a juſt excuſe for 
cipentiing with it, as being too old, infirm, eccleſiaſtics, or 
the like. That ſuch cauſes as could not be decided by the 
common courſe of law, were tried by ſingle combat, in order 
to nnd out the innocence or guilt of ſuch as were accuſed of 
crime; fo that he who had the good fortune to conquer, 
vas always reputed innocent, and to have juſtice on his tide : 
de adds, that theſe Champions who fought only for intereſt, 
and not for glory or the defence of their innocence, were 
ked upon as infamous; theſe hired themſelves to great 
cs to fight for them in caſe of need, and did homage for 
ther penſion, or the fief allowed them. Any one might hire 
dem except parricides, and thoſe who were accuſed of the 
best offences : Theſe were obliged to anſwer their chal- 
_P themſelves, if their health and age gave them ſtrength 
- on. This cuſtom of deciding differences by combat was 

ed from the north, whence it paſſed into Germany, and 


7 lr Saxons into England, and inſenſibly through the reſt 
' Lurope, 


the kin. of the king, an officer who, at a coronation, while 
"2 808 is 


5 at dinner, is to ride armed, cap- a- pee, into Weſt- 
1 <r-hall, and, by a herald, make a challenge, that if any 
eclon hall deuy the King's title to the crown, he is there ready 


modic preparations. Hoffman de preſtantia remediorum dome- | 


to defend it: which done, the king drinks to him, and ſends him 
a gilt cup, with a cover, full of wine, which he hath for his fee. 
Some think this Champion repreſents all England, becauſe, 
ſay they, the king is not to fight on ſuch occaſions, but by 
his Champion, i. e. his kingdom. This office has, ever fince 
the coronation of Richard II, been in the family of the Dy- 
mockes, who hold the manor of Scrivelſby in Lincolnſhire, 


hereditary from the family of the Marmions, by grand ſer- 


jeantry, viz. on condition that the lord thereof ſhall be the 
king's Champion. 


CHANCE, a term we apply to events not neceſſarily produced 


as the natural effects of any proper cauſe. 

When we ſay a thing happens by Chance, we really mean no 
more than that its cauſe is unknown to us ; not that Chance 
itſelf can be the cauſe of any thing, for it is really no natu- 
ral cauſe, or agent, but a creature of man's own making; 
for the things that are done in the corporeal world, are really 
done by the parts of the univerſal matter, acting and ſuffering 
according to the laws of motion, eſtabliſhed by the author of 
nature: But we look upon ſome of theſe parts as directed 
in their motions by God or nature, and as diſpoſed to the at- 
tainment of certain ends; if, by the intervention of other 
cauſes which we are not aware of, an effect be produced, 
different from what is ſuppoſed was intended, we ſay the ef- 
fect was produced by Chance; which ſignifies no more, than 
that, in our apprehenſions, the phyſical cauſes of an effect did 
not tend to the production of what they have nevertheleſs pro- 
duced; it is therefore to be wondered at, that the philoſophers 
who preceded Ariſtotle, never treated of Chance among na- 
tural cauſes. 

Chance, then, is but a mere name, and indeed nothing in it- 
ſelf ; a conception of our minds, and only a compendious 
way of ſpeaking, whereby we would expreſs that ſuch effects 
as are commonly attributed to Chance, were really produced 
by their true and proper cauſes, but without their deſigning 
to produce them. 

Laws of CHANCE. See GAMING. 


CHA'NCE-MEDLEY, in law, the accidental killing of a man, 


not altogether without the killer's fault, though without any 
evil intent; 


CHA'NCEL “, that part of the choir of a church, contained be- 


tween the communion-table and the balluſtrade or rails which 


incloſe it, where the miniſter is placed at the celebration of 
the communion, 


* The word is derived from the Latin cancelli, lattices or croſs 


bars ; becauſe formerly Chancels were encompaſſed with latti- 
ces. 


CHA/NCELLOR, Cancellarius, an officer ſuppoſed originally 


to have been a notary, or ſcribe under the emperors, and nam- 
ed cancellarius, bec: uſe he ſet behind a lattice, called, in Latin, 
cancelli, to avoid being crowded by the people, 

Menagius ſays, it was the emperor himſelf who ſat and rendered 


juſtice within the lattice; the Chancellor attending at the door 


thereof, whence he took the title : others derive it from Can- 
celli, an incioſed of ſeparated place, or chancel, encompaſſed 
with bars, to defend the judges from the preſs of the people: 
and Cancellarius, as Lupanus thinks, originally ſignified only 
the regiſters in court : others ſay, he had it from this, that 
all letters, addreſſes, petitions, &c. to the king. being firſt 
examined by him, were cancelled, where amiſs. Others, be- 
cauſe he cancelled and annulled the ſentences of other courts. 
Du Cange, from Johannes de Janua, fetches the original of the 
word Chancellor from Paleſtine, where the tops of the houſes 
being flat and terraſſed with balluſtrades latticed, called can- 
celli, thoſe who mounted theſe houſes to rehearſe a ha- 
rangue were called Cancellarii: Whence the name paſſed to 
thoſe who pleaded within the bars, called cancelli forenſes , 
and at length to the judge who preſided ; and laſtly, to the 
king's ſecretary. According to a late treatiſe the Chancel- 
lor originally preſided over a political college of ſecretaries, for 
the writing of treaties, and other public buſineſs ; and the 
court of equity under the old conſtitution was held before the 
king and his council, in the palace where one ſupreme court 
for buſineſs of every kind was kept: and, at firſt, the Chan- 
cellor became a judge to hear and determine petitions to 
the king which were preferred to him; and, in the end, a 
buſineſs increaſed, the people addreſſed their ſuit to the Chan- 
cellor, and not the king; and thus the Chancellor's equitable 
power, by degrees, commenced by preſcription. Hiſt. Chanc 


Lerd High CHANCELLOR of England, or lord keeper of the 


great ſeal, is the higheſt honour of the long robe; being 
made ſo per traditionem magni ſigilli per cominum regem, 
and by taking the oaths. He has borne the title of lord high 
Chancellor of Great-Britzin ever ſince the union. He is the 
firſt perſon of the realm, next aſter the king and princes of the 
blood. Now there is no lord high ſteward, he is looked up- 
on as the prime miniſter of ſtate, and is the chief magiſtrate 
of the kingdom, next the ſovereign, in all civil affairs, as 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury is in eccleſiaſticai affairs; being 
the judge of the ſupreme court of Chancery. 


CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. His ofhee 1: thus deſcribed in the 
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and lectures read in that church, either by himſelf or his 
vicar; to correct and ſet right the reader, when he reads 
amiſs ; to inſpet ſchools ; to hear cauſes, apply the ſeal, 
write and diſpatch the letters of the chapter, keep the books, 
take care there be frequent preachings, both in the church 
and out of it, and aſſign the office of preaching to whom 
he pleaſes. 

CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity, is he who ſeals the diploma's | 
or letters of degrees, proviſion, &c. given in the univerſity. | 

CHANCELLOR of the order of the Garter, and other military 
orders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions and mandates | 
of the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the regiſter 
of their proceedings, and delivers acts thereof under the ſeal 
of their order, 

CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, an officer who preſides in | 

that court, and takes care of the intereſt of the crown. 
He is always in commiſſion with the lord treaſurer, for the 
letting of crown lands, &c. and has power with others to 
compound for forfeitures of bonds upon penal ſtatutes, He 
has alſo great authority in managing the royal revenues, 
and in matters relating to firſt-fruits. 

CHANCELLOR of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, is an officer in that 
court, whoſe principal buſineſs is to judge and determine all | 
controverſies between the king and his tznants, with regard | 
to the Dutchy-lands, and to direct all the other affairs of the 
king belonging to that court. 

CHA/NCERY, the higheſt court of judicature in this kingdom, 
next the parliament, and of very ancient inſtitution. The 
Juriſdiction of this court is of two kinds, ordinary or legal, 
and extraordinary or abſolute. The ordinary juriſdiction 
is that wherein the lord chancellor in his proceedings and 
judgments is bound to obſerve the order and method of 
the common law; and, in ſuch caſes, the proceedings are 
uſually in Latin, and filled or enrolled in the petty bag of- 
ſice; and the extraordinary or unlimited power is that juriſ- 
diftion which this court exerciſes, in caſes of equity, where- 
in relief is to be had by way of bill and anſwer, in Engliſh. 
Ihe ordinary court holds plea of recognizances a 
in the Chancery, writs of ſcire facias for regg of letters pa- 
tent, writs of partition, &c. and alſo; perſonal actions, 
by or againſt officers of the court, and by acts of parliament 
of ſeveral offences and cauſes : all original writs, commiſſions 
of bankrupts, of charitable uſes, of idiots, lunacy, &c. iſſue 
out of this court, for which it is always open; whereas the 
other courts fit only in term-time, and have no power to act, 
as courts of juſtice, out of term. 

This extraordinary court, or court of equity, proceeds by the | 
rules of equity and conſcience, and moderates the rigour of 
the common law : it gives relief for and againſt infants, not- 
withſtanding their minority; and for and againſt married 
women, notwithſtanding their coverture. All frauds and de- 
ceits for which there is no redreſs at common law; all bran- 
ches of truſt and confidence; and zeccidents, as to relieve 
obligors. mortgagors, &c. againſt penalties and forfeitures, 
where the intent was to pay the debt, are here redreſſed. 
This court will aiſo give relief againſt the extremity of un- 
reaſonable engagements, entered into without conſideration ; 
oblige unreaſonable creditors to compound with an unfortu- 
nate debtor ; and make executors, &c. give ſecurity and pay 
intereſt for money, which lie long in their hands. But in all cafes 
where the plaintiff can have his remedy at law, he ought not 
to be relieved in Chancery ; and a thing which may be tried 
by a jury, is not triable in this court, Trials and iflues at 
law are frequently directed out of the Chancery; and ſome- 
times it is ordered, that, after trial, the parties ſhall reſort to 
the court on the equity reſerved, &c. This court will not 
retain a ſuit for any thing under ten pounds value, except it 
be in caſes of charity; nor for lands, &c. under forty {hil- 
ings per ann. and refuſes relief to ſuits where the ſubſtance 
of them tends to the overthrow of an act of parliament, or 
any fundamental point of the common law. It is common to 
give relief in Chancery, notwithſtanding there is any agree- 
ment between the parties, that there ſhall be no relief in law 
or equity, 
The king cannot create a court of equity, but the ſame muſt 
be done by at of parliament : and, though the power of the 
Chancery is very great, and it may reſtrain other courts that 
exceed their juriſdiction, and remove ſuits to itſelf by certio- 


CHA 


to the court of Chancery; ſee the articles MA/STER ef t 
Rolls, MASTERS in Chancery, &c. 2 


CHA/NCRE, in ſurgery, a tubercle which has its ſeat in the 


unctuous humour that, in a natural and found ſtate, fils ., 
veſicular texture, called by the ancients the panniculus ad. 


poſus, by the moderns, membrana celluloſa. 


When an attempt is made to cure an ulcer of this kind 
ſuch remedies as are found to be moſt effectual againg Pg 
ulcers, it will be to very little purpoſe; unleſs all the * 
fat be ſeparated at once with the Knife, the actual cauter, R 
corroſives: But then, after you have, by corrofive applica: 
ons, burnt the ulcer to a cruſt, the poiſon retained under th 
hard eſchar exerts its fury, diffuſes itſelf ſtill more * 
more, ſcatters its malignant power through the neighbourir, 
parts, and often produces a very virulent pox. Upon 10 
account an unlucky practice, ſo common among ſome phy. 
ſicians, is greatly to be condemned, namely, the cuſtom of 
touching thoſe ſmall ulcers with the lapis infernalis, 400 
divina Fernelii, aqua vitrioli, precipitate, and other apple. 
tions of the ſame nature; from which the tribe of Mount. 
banks promiſe ſuch mighty things: For applications of tt; 
kind produce an eſchar, from which very frequently enſue; 
pox. The moſt reaſonable method of treating theſe yi... 
is by emollient, ſaponaceous, watery ſomentations, that they 
may be kept open as long as poſſible, may remain ſoft nj 
perſpirable, ſo as to diſcharge, by the mouths of the «©, 
veſſels, the poiſonous matter thus determined outwards, 89 
facilitate its egreſs. This is the ſafe, and moſt effectual meth 
of healing thoſe malignant exulcerations, as I have often 
found by experience, after other remedies have been repeats; 
ſeveral times with very bad ſucceſs. What naturally le; 
one to this practice is, that a plentiful running, in a virulert 
gonorrhcea, kept up, for a long time, by proper methods, 3 
the moſt effectual preſervative hitherto known from a pox: 
Whereas, on the contrary, nothing ſo ſoon or ſo certaic]y 
occaſions a pox, as an unſeaſonable ſtop put to this diſcharz:, 
Boerhaave. l 


CHANDILIER, in fortification, a wooden frame whereon 2e 


laid faſcines or faggots to cover the workmen inſtead of a pz. 
rapet. See plate XIV. fig. 5. 


{| CHA*NGES, in arithmetic, the variations or permutations of 


— number of things, with regard to their poſition, order, 
Co 
The method of finding out the number of Changes, is by 4 
continual multiplication of all the terms in a ſeries of arith- 
matical progreſſionals; whoſe firſt term, and common dif 
rence, is unity, or 1 ; and laſt term the number of things 
propoſed to be varied, viz. IX 2X 3X 4X 5X OX 7, &c. 4 
will appear from what follows: 
1it. If the things propoſed to be varied are only two, they ac. 
mit of a double poſition, as to order of place, and no more, 
Thus, } : : 4 an 
2d. And, if three things are propoſed to be varied, they mzy 
be changed ſix ſeveral ways, as to their order of places, ad 
no more. 


For, beginning with 1, there will be 


Next, beginning with 2, there will be —— } 


Again, beginning with 3, it will be —— } Hy 
Which in all make 6 or 3 times 2, viz. 1X2 & 3=6 
zd. Suppoſe 4 things were ſuppoſed to be varied, then the- 
admit of 24 ſeveral Changes, as to their order of differett 
places. 


3 
1.3 
2 e Jo l 
12 
1 


1.2.3. 
„ 
5 8 : 3 122 
For, beginning the order with 1, it will be — 4 : 
He :Ferent Ch. 1 4 
ere are b dificrent Changes. 13 
1 — 
. . ob an 
And for the ſame reaſon there will be 6 different Changes w'* 
2 begins the order, and as many when 3 and 4 begin the cd. 
der; Which in all is 24 = 1X 2X 3X 4- And by this methcc 
of proceeding it may be made evident that 5 things ad 
of 120 ſeveral variations or Changes; and 6 things of 7255 
&c. as in this following table: | 


2 — 


rari, yet it is no court of record; and therefore, it is ſaid, 
can bind the perſon only, and not the eſtate of the detendant, 
Ke. and, if he will not obcy the decree of the court, he muſt 
be committed to the Fleet till he does. By ſtatute, the court 
of Chancery is to follow the king: and whoſoever ſhall find 
himſelf grieved by any ſtatute, he ſhall have his remedy in 
Chancery. 36 Edward III. c. . | 

The form of pleading in this court is much after the manner 


the civil law, by bills, examination of witneſſes, ſubpoena, 


's court all patents, moſt ſorts of commiſſions, deeds 


110 
110 


between parties touching lands and eſtates, treaties with 


The number of | The manner how] The different Change or 2 


- . * * . h mf. ! 
things propoſed | their ſeveral varia- ] riationsevery one ot the f. 
o. . 1 01 

to be varied. tions are produced. poſed numbers can admit ci 


* foreign princes, &c. are ſealed and inrolled. Out of it are 
iſſucd writs to convene the parliament and convocation, pro- 
clamatlons and charters, &c. tor the ſeveral officers belonging 


. 


OO O nu 1 


36288coX11 [=39916200 
2001680 1 2 ==479c01600 


They may be thus continued on to any * number, Sup- 
oſe to 24, the number of letters in the alphabet which will 
Amit of 620448401733 239439300000 ſeveral variations. 
Cf INEL, in geography, an arm of the ſea which runs with- 
in the land; or a narrow ſea contained between two adjacent 

" continents, iſlands, &c. 

CHANNEL, in architecture, is particularly uſed for a part of 
the Ionic Capita), a little hollowed, in form of a canal, lying 
under the abacus, and running the whole length of the volute, 
incloſed by a liſtel. : | 

CHA/NTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſtened near 
the ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall to ſup- 
ort to or three rows of tiles, in order to hinder the rain- 
water from trick':ng down the hides of the walls. 

CHA/NTOR, a finger in the choir of a cathedral, 

CHanTOR, is alſo uſed, by way of excellence, for the præcen- 
tor, or maſter of the choir, who is one of the firſt dignita- 
ries of the chapter. "ur 

CHAO/LOGY *, the hiſtory or deſcription of the chaos. 

* The word is formed from the Greek x., chaos, and ,, a 
diſcourſe. 

CHA'OS, the ſtate or condition of matter before the world was 
farmed ; or that confuſion wherein matter lay, at the begin- 
ning of the world, before the Almighty Being had placed it in 
that order in which it appeared after the ſix days creation. 
Moſes, who was probably the firſt chaologiſt, calls it 7% 
Bahu, or a confuſion of matter, dark, deep, void, and with- 
out form. This is nearly the Chaos of the Greek and Barba- 
rian philoſophers ; and probably it was from hence they de- 
rived it, with ſome little variation. | 
Mr. Whiſton, in his new theory of the carb, ſuppoſes the anci- 
ent Chaos, or origin of our earth, to have been the atmoſphere 
of a comet; which he endeavours to prove by ſeveral argu- 
ments drawn from the agreement which appears to be between 
them. So that, according to him, every planet is a comet 
ſormed into a laſting conſtitution, placed at a proper diſtance 
from the fun, and revolving round him in a nearly circular or- 
bit: and a comet is a planet either beginning to be deſtroyed 
or te- made; that is, a Chaos, or planet unformed, in its pri- 
meval ſtate, and placed as yet in an orbit very eccentrical. 

CHAPEA/U, in heraldry, a cap of dignity formerly worn by 
dukes, It is of a ſcarlet colour, lined with ermins, and on 
it is borne the creſt of a nobleman's coat of arms, and by it ſe- 
parated from the ſhield, it being a rule that no creſt muſt touch 
the ſhield. | . 

CHa PEL, a ſmall church, ſerved by the incumbent under the 
denomination of a chaplain. 

CHAPLAIN, an cccleſiaſtic, who officiates either in the free 
chapels of the King, or in the private ones of noblemen or 
others, 

CHA/PPAR, a courier of the king of Perſia, who carries diſ- 
natches to and from court to the provinces. a 

CHAPTER, a community of eccleſiaſtics belonging to a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church. 

C:4?PTER, is alſo applied to the aſſemblies held by religious and 
m.\!tary orders, for deliberating on their affairs and regulating 
their diſcipline. 

Caa?TER, alſo ſigniſies the diviſion of a book, for keeping the 
waters treated of more clear and diſtinct, | 

CLYRACTER &, ſome figure, mark, &c. drawn on paper, 

bone, metal, or other ſubſtance, to convey ſome idea to the 

nd 

* The word is derived from the Greek y2:407, to engrave. 

LiniCnaracters. See LE/T TER. 

lat" eatical CHARACTERS, are certain marks invented by ma- 

ematicians, for avoiding prolixity, and more clearly convey- 

w7 ter thoughts to learners, and are as follow: 

ide mark of equality (though Des Cartes and ſome others 

cc Ns 2) and fignifies that the quantities on each ſide of it 

- £0121 to one another; as a=b ſignifies that a is equal to b. 

Algebra is the ſign of the real exiſtence of the quality it 

"20 before, and is called an affirmative or poſitive ſign. 

» *Zrmative ſign is alſo the mark of addition, and ſignifies 
2 tie quantities on each fide of it are added together; as, if 
, or 3 + 5, it implies that à is added to b, or 3 
ea do 3, and is uſually read a more 6. | 

is the note of negation, negative exiſtence, or non- 
ty; 2nd whenever it ſtands alone before any quantity, it 
lem that quantity to be leſs. than nothing. And, therefore, 

*19Qnthes are called negative quantities; as — 5 is a ne- 

__ quantity, or 5 leſs than nothing. 

„ Nezative fin is alſo the mark of ſubtraction, and ſigni- 

* hot the quantities on each ſide of it are ſubtracted from 

Ta ONher ; thus when you ſee a —b, itisread a leſs b, or b 


- 
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LOTS Ke Irom 2. 
1 | 
5 * 1, 15 the character expreſſing the difference between 
* Jedi tes, when it is not known which is the greater of 
_ _ tor here the fin — cannot be uſed, becauſe it up- 
4 debantity following to be always leſs than that going 
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a pn e Multiplication, ſhewing that the quantities on 


tame are to be multiplied by one another; as 4 
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de mars of diviſion, ſignifying that the fuſt of the two 


ſcheme ; ; Ireble- 
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quantities between it is divided by the latter; as 4 > & ſivni- 
hes that a is divided by l. 5 

is the character of involution, that is, of producing the 
ſquare of any quantity, or of multiplying any quantity into it- 
ſelf. In ſome books of algebra it is placed in the margin, and 
ſhews, that the ſtep of the equation, againſt which it ſtands; 


is to be multiplied into itſelf ; or, if it be a {quare already, then 


to be raiſed to that power that the index [et after the character 
expreſſes, | 
un is the character of evolution, that is, of extracting the roots 
on of ſeveral powers, and is the reverſe of the laſt mentioned 
ign. 

© 
: : Is the mark of geometrical proportion disjunct, and is uſu- 
ally placed between two pair of equal ratio's ; as 3: 6: : +: 8 
ſhews that 3 is to 6 as 4 is to 8. 
is the mark of geometrical proportion continued, and im- 


plies the ratio to be itill carried on without any interruption ; as 


2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 

is che ſign of radicality, and ſhews (according to the index 
of the power that is ſet over or after it) that the ſquare, cube, 
or other root, is extracted, or is to be ſo out of any quantity, as 
Ib, or 16, or / (2) 16 is the ſquare root of 16. 
C., or D, is the character of greater. And 

D, the mark of the leſſer of two quantities. 

is the ſign for parallels, and ſignifies that two lines, or planes, 
are equidiſtant. 

A Triangle. 

(] Square, 

Rectangle. 

© Circle, or the ſun. 

I Equiangular, or fimilir, 

4 Equilateral, 

x Angle. 

L Right-angle. 

1 Perpendicular, 

a. b. c. d. Wolſius has uſed this to ſignify that à is to Þ, 29 
to d. 

Degrees, minutes, ſeconds, thirds, &c. are thus expreſſed: 
7 15, 23”, 24”, 17“, &c. that is, 7 degrees, 15 mi- 
nutes, 23 ſeconds, 24 thirds, 17 fourths, &c. 


CHARACTERS of the Planets. 


h Saturn. Venus. 
1 Jupiter. | $ Mercury, 
4 Mars, | «a Luna. 
© Sol. 
CHARACTERS of the Signs. 
QG Aries. | Libra. 
s Taurus. Im Scorpio. 
un Gemini. Sagittarius. 
os Cancer. 1 Capricornus. 
'- 'Q"-Leq. = Aquarius. 
m Virgo. Xx Piſces, 
CHARACTERS ef the Aſpett;. 
3 or S. Conjunction. Trine. 
88. Semiſextile. Bq. Biquintile. 
* Sextile. Wc. Quincunx. 
Q. Quintile. 8 Oppolition. 
o. Quartile. 2 Dragon's head. 


T 9d. Tredecile. Dragon's tail. 


CHARACTERS of Tame. | 
A. M. (ante mer:diem) morning, or beſore the ſun comes uyor. 
the meridian. 
P. M. (paſt meridiem) afternoon, or when the ſun is paſt the 
meridian. 
CHARACTERS in Mufic. 


Semibreve, Minim, Crotchet. Quaver, . Semiquaver. Demiſemiquaver, 
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Note, 1 ſemibreve contains 2 minims, 4 crotchets, 8 quavers, 
16 ſemiquavers, and 32 demiſerniquavers ; as in the foregoing 
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Aqua Roſarum Nw — e 2 | Salt Armoniac — 
bl — * 8 5 tt 
Aqua Vitxz, — — Vy al Gemmz, 5 £ 
Arſenic, 3 == — as Qp Sand, — 1 
As much as . . — Scruple 852 1750 m 
As you pleaſe, * 8 0 gil , kg — 5 C 
As much as you will, ut 3 — QP liver or [ ut 2 — * nt 
Aſhes, 3 , = — Q $ Spirit, mn 28 — 
. 2 
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2 A perk 1755 29 AN Tartar, adds wh ="; — 2 7 
n 2 8 e — 1 
X 8 — 1 R ; — — 
Caput — EIA — — — A — or Jupiter, — „ 
Cement mY TS — 3 ET CY ker 5g — 2 e 1 
Ceruſ: : AYE — 1 O CC) | gar 2 * — 0 9 
Ci * — 1 — 2 ; ; © —_—_ >. 1 * 
8 * os ** 3 F 1 Urine; 9 = — 
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CHA 
houſhold gods: 


x V. Ser viater, ſtaytravel- 


D. M. Dus manibus, to the 
ERS among the ancient Lawyers, and in ancient In- 


8 b. R. ſenatus CC. conſules. 


que Romanus. T. titulus, &c. 


of a perſon, in , is that which is proper 
FR er kf . Thick diftinguiſhes him from others. 
* c. 15, aſſerts, that as tragedy is an imitation of 
er is beſt among men, we ought to copy good paint- 
ers, who, when they give each perſon its proper form and 
Character, and ſo give a likeneſs to their hgures, they alſo 
reſent them much fairer than the original; in the ſame 
— ſhould the poet form examples of goodneſs, or of 
bund beartedneſ, when he imitates a paſſionate, a choleric, 
a ſoft, or a good-natured man, or any other ſuch like Cha- 
rafter. Every one knows what affinity there is betwixt paint- 
ing and poetry. Horace begins his Ars Poetica with it; and, 
by what we have here cited from Ariſtotle, it is plain, that 
his judgment of the matter is, that one cannot concelve a 
more perfect idea of the poetical Character, as to the manners, 
than by the practice of painters, in the character which they 
give to their pictures. | 
The poet then, in the conſtitution of his fable, ought to 
mind what he is indiſpenſably obliged to, and what kind of 
Character it requires; he muſt afterwards examine all its 
and all the epiſodes it preſents to him; he will then 
ſe which of theſe he can apply to his character, or to what 
elſe he can apply it; thus having intirely diſcovered all the 
lineaments of his Character that are indiſpenſably annexed to 
the very eſſence of his fable and ſubject, he is obliged to 
keep cloſe to them, as to their proper form, wherein eſſen- 
tially conſiſts the reſemblance of his fable to the probable 
ation which he would imitate ; let it be in the perſons, dig- 
nities, paſhons, or whatever elſe is capable of a Character: 
this is the firſt thing a poet is obliged to attend to. The 
next conſideration is to examine all the other circumſtances 
of his Character, which the eſſence of his fable does not ren- 
det neceſſary, and which are, as it were, the colours of a 
greater or leſs degree of paleneſs and redneſs, the complexion 
whereof may naturally change; he will diſcover thoſe that 
zre moſt capable of rendering his Character pleaſing, and his 
perſonages good, even in a moral ſenſe; and theſe he will 
make uſe of, and not of the other. It is by this means that, 
without altering the reſemblance and juſtneſs of the Cha- 
rater, 2 good poet, like a good painter, will make his per 
ſonazes bolder; and a ſorry poet, like a ſorry painter, will 
| make them worſe than the originals really are. 
A; to the Character of other perſonages, ſince all the perſons 
n picture do not appear with equal advantage, the prin- 
opel perſonage muſt always be ſeen above the reſt, and 
viewed at his full length, as far as art and perſpective will 
ant; ſome other Characters appear almoſt as much: there 
ae others that are half hid, or which appear more or leſs ; 
ud there are ſome likewiſe which ſerve only to repreſent a 
Foupe, whoſe extreme parts are the only things we can diſ- 
dab, and which only ſhew, that there is ſomebody there. 
Lift, lome are very near, and are ſeen diſtinctly; and o- 
det are at ſuch a diſtance, as confounds the features, and 
"every members themſelves, and gives them rather an ima- 
wh colour, than their own proper natural hue : As to 
: . 90<cts that are near, a conſiderable part whereof we 
= it is neceſſary that they ſhould wear, either in their coun- 
deer 07 Exhibit by their poſture, the Character that is pro- 
«nh them, and make it evident what intereſt they have 
e which is repreſented. As to the reſt, the leſs that 
WY (een of them, the leſs is one obliged to make them 
. The caſe is juſt the ſame in the Epopeia ; the poet 
* © greateſt part of his actors in obſcurity, and at a 
= wy and beſides his hero, for whom he has a particu- 
4 57% there are likewiſe ſeveral others, whoſe Characters 
„Le blaced in a point of light that is more or leſs con- 


e\Wous f , 
wb e, coding to the intereſt he makes them to have, 
"* ard to his hero. 


KIte, w; 3 

No the Nap the ornaments of which it is capable, obſerv- 

* eceſſary requiſites of the fable, and the unity of the 

A!! the 3 , 

th 8 that are requiſite towards the making up of 

dal egg cannot be all of the ſame claſs, nor be of 
it. Becauſe one quality putting the hero upon 


CHARACTERS on Tomb-ſlones. | 


CHA 


one encounter, and another upon a different encounter, the 
Character will ſeem to be raiſed, and the poem, as well as 
the hero, will look like a body animated with different ſouls. 


- J. H. 8. 5 us Hominum Sal- It is requiſite then, that there ſhould be one commanding 
M 8. Menrie ſacrum, ſa- vator, Jeſus the Saviour of] quality to rule the reſt, and be the ſoul, as it were, to ani- 
— to the memory. mankind, mate them, and that this ſhould appear throughout the whole, 


After the ſame manner as a hero, when painted in divers 
fables, ought to be diſcerned in all of them, be the ſame per- 


RACT _ ſons and have the ſame features marked in his countenance 
CHA ſcriptions. let his poſtures and his paſſions be never ſo different, This 
. Sto, ſenatuſconſulto, commanding quality in Achilles is his anger, in Ulyſſes the 

Sens. | P. P. pater patriæ. art of diſſimulation, and in Aneas his meckneſs. Each of 
4 F C. code. theſe may, by way of eminence, be ſtiled the Character of 


theſe heroes, 


But this Character cannot be the only one; it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that ſome other Characters ſhould communicate a 
luſtre to it, and embelliſh it, as far as it is capable thereof 
either by hiding the defects that are in it by ſome noble 
and ſhining qualities, as the poet has done the anger of 
Achilles by ſhading it over with an extraordinary valour; 
or making them entirely of the ſame nature with a true ſolid 
virtue, as may be obſerved in the two others. The diſſimu- 
lation of Ulyſſes is a part of his prudence, and the meek 
neſs of Aneas is wholly employed in ſubmitting the will of 
the hero to the Gods. In order to — up this union, out 
poets have joined together ſuch qualities as are by nature 
moſt compatible. Valour with anger, piety with goodneſs, 
and prudence with diſſimulation. This laſt union was ne- 
cellary to conſtitute the goodneſs of Ulyſſes; for, without 
that, his diſſimulation might have degeneratcd into villainy 
and knavery. 

Beſides, the fable required prudence in Ulyſſes, and piety in 
Eneas, as we have already obſerved. In this the poets were 
not left to their own choice. But Homer might have made 
Achilles not valiant : for the cowardice of this hero would 
have abated nothing of the juſtneſs of the fable: ſo that it 
was the neceflity he lay under of adorning, his character, and 
of not making Achilles vicious, where there was no necd of 
It, that obliged him to give him the title of valiant. 

Hence we conclude. that the CharaGer of the hero in the 
epic poem is compounded of three ſorts of qualities. Thoſe 
of the firſt ſort are neceſſary and eſſential to the fable; 
thoſe of the ſecond are the ornaments of it ; and valour, 
which ſupports both, conſtitutes the third fort. The tuft, 
which is the principal, muſt be ſome univerſal quality, ſuch 
as ſhould be met with on all occaſions, and in all rencounters, 
and ſuch as ſhould make the hero known throughout. 

In the character of the other perſonages there is likewiſe ſome 
compoſition, for one ſingle quality can never exactly diſtin- 
guiſh one perſon from another, unleſs it be determined by 
ſomething that may render it proper and peculiar, But it 1s 
not neceſſary that valour, or any other diſpoſition, thould 
be admitted into theſe ſecondary Characters. 

The exactneſs of our poets preſents us with an unity in 
the Character, which we cannot paſs by without ſome re- 
flection. This is obſerved in the conduct of the hero in 
particular, and throughout the whole poem; and one might 
apply to both the firſt rule of Horace, which enjoins that 
every thing be reduced to a ſimplicity and unity. We may 
ſuppoſe the uniformity of the manners and the unity of the 
Character to be one and the ſame thing. We ſhall only add, 
that the not giving any perſon ſuch ſentiments as are con- 
trary to each other, is not ſufficient for the unity of Charac- 
ter: But that it is moreover neceſlary, that the ſame ſpirit 


appear in all ſorts of rencounters, whether ſimilar, con- 


trary, or otherwiſe, Each perſon ſhould be the ſame from the 
beginning to the end ; not that he is always to betray the 
ſame ſentiments, or one and the ſame paſſion: This would 
be as abſurd as tedious ; but that he ſhould never ſpeak nor 
act repugnant to his fundamental Character; An old or a 
young man, for inſtance, a king or a ſervant, may, nay 
ought, as occaſion ſerves, to ſhew the common paſſions of 


joy or ſorrow : but for an old man to be introduced in the 


firſt act, and to appear a young one in the ſecond, is invert- 
ing nature. Again, the weak may ſometimes break out into 
a ſalley of warmth, and the breaſt of the paſſionate may ſome- 
times be calm; a change which often introduces into the drama 
a very affecting variety, but if the natural diſpoſition of the 
former was to be repreſented as boiſterous, and that of the 


latter mild and ſoft, they would both act out of Character, 


and contradict the perſons they would repreſent. 35 

The temper of a man ſometimes may indecd be intirely 
changed; a vicious diſpoſition may be teſormed, and a good 
one corrupted; but this change cannot be wrought in ſo ſhort 


rom w . > 4 k g : | 

the 3 been ſaid we may infer, that in the epic poem] a time as the action of the drama takes up. It may be much 
ut 3 edis not properly any particular virtue or quality, doubted, therefore, whether the unravelling of the plot in 
mpoſition of ſeveral, mixed together in a different 


Terence's Adelphi is agrecable to truth and nature, where 
Demea, from an old miſer, turns of a ſudden profuſe; and 
lays aſide his moroſeneſs for. good- nature; and Micio, who 
had hitherto lived fingle, and dreaded the marricd ſtate, as 
the. greateſt enormity, at laſt in his old age, by the perſua- 
ſion of his brother and nephew, matries an old woman with- 
out a fortune. 
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Treble-eliff, Counter-tener, Tenor. Baſs. A Sharp, A Flat. A Natural, | 
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A Repeat. A Direct. A Large, or eight bar reft, A Long, or four bar reſt. 
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CH 5 , Characters which diſtinguiſh the movement 
of common time; the firſt ſignifying low, the ſecond briſk, 


and the third very quick. 


CHARACTERS in Chemiſtry, Pharmacy, &c. 


Calcine, — — 


Coagul ate, * 


Air, — a — 
Alembic, — — — — cage XN 
Alum, — ' — 8 Th 0 2 
Amalgama, — — — G 
Ana or of each, — _ — „ 8 
Antimony, — — 9 — 600 
Aqua Fontana, — — — — Vonv® 
Aqua Fortis, _ _ — — wy. 
Aqua Regia, — — — — V 
Aqua Roſarum, — — „ 
Aqua Vitæ, _ — — — VP 
Arſenic, —  , — _— — V o 
As much as you pleaſe, . QP 
As much as you will, — — ws QV 
As much as is ſufficient, — — — QS 
Aſhes, _ "_ 8 wn KA 
Auripigmentum, — — — = 
Balneum, — — — 4 B 
Balneum Mariæ, — — BAND 
Balneum Vapori, — — =— — BV 
Bole of Armenia, — — — — © 2 
Borax, _ — — — ASA 
Brick, — — — = 
Calx Viva, — — —_—_ — yw C V | 
Caput Mortuum, — — — 88 
Cement, — — * 
Ceruſs, _ _ — — F 
Cinnabar, — — — — als & 
Cineres Clavellati, or Pot-aſhes, naw 
Cgryſtal, 8 I 


Common Salt, — 


Copper or Venus, 


Cornu Cervi, or Harts-horn, 


Crocus Martis, — 
Crocus Veneris, — 
Crucible, — FRE 
Day, — FP 
Diſtil, — 8 
Diſtilled Vinegar, * 
Digeſt, — — 
Dram, . 
Drop, _ bow 
Earth, __ 
Filings of Steel, _ 
Filtre, — —_ 
Fire, — — 
Flowers of Antimony, 

Fix, | 
Gold, or Sol, —— 
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Stain, — ks To 
Gum, Oe 
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Pugil, — — — 4 ** 
1 5 . 
Quickſilver or Mercury, — do = 


Retort, — 


Salt Armoniac, — 

Sal Gemmz, — — — 
Sand. — ak * 

Scruple, — — — 2 

Silver or Luna, — — 2 

Soap, 9 — — 

Spirit of Wine, ß⸗ÆPkv 3 

Stratum Super Stratum, — 3 

Sublime, 4 

Sulphur, — — — Late 4 
Sulphur Vive, — nw = 2 95 
Talk, — Fr FE 2 2 X 
Tartar, — — . 1 = * 

Tincture, — 3 5 F 
Tin or Jupiter, — _ 5 1 
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De ditto, the ſame. C or ch hundred weight, © 
N numere or number. I 12 pounds, 
F' foko or page. qrs. Quarters. 
R refs, folio. Per or by, as fer amm, 
V* verſo, folio, | the year, per cent. in . 
L or /. pounds ſterling. hundred, bh 
S or 5, ſhillings. | R* rixdollar, 
d. pence or deniers, D# ducat. 
15 pound weight. 2. S. poſtſcript, &c. 
CHARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, &c. 
„a comma, | ¶ pa h. 
: ſemicolon, LI. P. doftor of laws, 0!, © 
: colon. | the civil and canon lu 
period. S. T. D. ſacræ theoloiæ dc. 
exclamation. tor, i. e. doctor in unt 
? interrogation. M. D. medicine doch, vt 
() parentheſis. doctor in phyſic. 
- hyphen. VF. D. M. verbi Dei mini, 
apoſtrophe. i. e. miniſter of the wn" 
* emphalis or accent. God. ES 
breve. A. MH. artium magiſten, 
dialyſis. | maiter of arts. 
* caret and circumflex, A. B. artium bac” 
© or © quotation, i. e. batchelor of a.. ri 
+ and * references. F. R. S. fellow of the l. 
$ ſection or diviſion, ſociety. 
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CHARACTERS en Tomb-ſeones. 


4, viator travel- houſhold gods: | 
8. V. Sifte * J. H. 8. 15 us Hominum Sal- 
_ Menorie ſacrum, ſa- vator, eſus the Saviour of 
1 to the memory. mankind, 
p. M. Diis manibus, to the 
CHARACTERS among the ancient Lawyers, and in ancient In- 


ſcriptions. 


Scto, ſenatuſconſulto. 
P. P. pater patriæ. 
C. code. 

CC. conſules. 

T. titulus, &c. 


ho. 
1 . 
8 7 AR. ſenatus populuſ- 
que Romanus. 


R of a perſon, in poetry, is that which is proper 
——— Y him, "Je which diſtinguiſhes him from others. 


Ariſtotle, c. 15» aſſerts, that as tragedy is an —_— of 
hatever is beſt among men, we ought to copy good paint- 
ps who, when they give each perſon its proper form and 
Chatacter, and ſo give a likeneſs to their figures, they alſo 
reſent them much fairer than the original; in the ſame 
— ſhould the poet form examples of goodneſs, or of 
bard-heart eſs, when he imitates a paſſionate, a choleric, 
a ſoft, or a good-natured man, or any other ſuch like Cha- 
del. Every one knows what affinity there is betwixt paint- 
ing and poetry. Horace begins his Ars Poetica with it;; and, 
by what we have here cited from Ariſtotle, it is plain, that 
his judgment of the matter is, that one cannot conceive a 
more perfect idea of the poetical Character, as to the manners, 
than by the practice of painters, in the character which they 
give to their pictures. WD hf . 
The poet then, in the conſtitution of his fable, ought to 
mind what he is indiſpenſably obliged to, and what kind of 
Character it requires; he muſt afterwards examine all its 
ts, and all the epiſodes it preſents to him ; he will then 
ſee which of theſe he can apply to his character, or to what 
elſe he can apply it; thus having intirely diſcovered all the 
lineaments of his Character that are indiſpenſably annexed to 
the very eſſence of his fable and ſubject, he is obliged to 
keep cloſe to them, as to their proper form, wherein eſſen- 
tially conſiſts the reſemblance of his fable to the probable 
action which he would imitate ; let it be in the perſons, dig- 
| nities, paſſions, or whatever elſe is capable of a Character: 
this is the firſt thing a poet is obliged to attend to. The 
next conſideration is to examine all the other circumſtances 
of his Character, which the eſſence of his fable does not ren- 
det neceſſary, and which are, as it were, the colours of a 
greater or leſs degree of paleneſs and redneſs, the complexion 
whereof may naturally change; he will diſcover thoſe that 
are moſt capable of rendering his Character pleaſing, and his 
perſonages good, even in a moral ſenſe; and theſe he will 
make uſe of, and not of the other. It is by this means that, 
without altering the reſemblance and juſtneſs of the Cha- 
rater, a good poet, like a good painter, will make his per 
ſonages bolder; and a ſorry poet, like a ſorry painter, will 
make them worſe than the originals really are. 
As to the Character of other perſonages, ſince all the perſons 
ma picture do not appear with equal advantage, the prin- 
Coal perſonage muſt always be ſeen above the reſt, and 
viewed at his full length, as far as art and perſpective will 
«mit; ſome other Characters appear almoſt as much: there 
ae others that are half hid, or which appear more or leſs ; 
nd there are ſome likewiſe which ſerve only to repreſent a 
£'0upe, whoſe extreme parts are the only things we can diſ- 
tnzuſt, and which only ſhew, that there is ſomebody there, 
Lit, ſome are very near, and are ſeen diſtinctly; and o- 
Lets are at ſuch a diſtance, as confounds the features, and 
Le very members themſelves, and gives them rather an ima- 
D colour, than their own proper natural hue: As to 
Wa objects that are near, a conſiderable part whercof we 
s necellary that they ſhould wear, either in their coun- 
ace or exhibit by their poſture, the Character that is pro- 
bo them, and make it evident what intereſt they have 
"np tion which is repreſented. As to the reſt, the leſs that 
bY de leen of them, the leſs is one obliged to make them 
3 The caſe is juſt the ſame in the Epopeia; the poet 
1 the greateſt part of his actors in obſcurity, and at a 
3 and beſides his hero, for whom he has a particu- 
4 A there are likewiſe ſeveral others, whoſe Characters 
"hay laced in a point of light that is more or leſs con- 
with . *<cording to the intereſt he makes them to have, 
regard to his hero. 
has been ſaid we may infer, 


tom What : : 
f that in the epic poem 
tt Character is not Pic p 


but 2 compoſi properly any particular virtue or quality, 
Gree, with OY of ſeveral, mixed together in a different 
M2 the necef © ornaments of which it is capable, obſerv- 
« Ty requiſites of the fable, and the unity of the 
tte qualities 
* Compoſition 
Wea) eceſſity. 


that are requiſite towards the making up of 
» Cannot be all of the ſame claſs, nor be of 
Becauſe one quality putting the hero wpon 
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one encounter, and another upon a different encounter, the 
Character will ſeem to be raiſed, and the poem, as well as 
the hero, will look like a body animated with different ſouls. 
It is requiſite then, that there ſhould be one commanding 
quality to rule the reſt, and be the ſoul, as it were, to ani- 
mate them, and that this ſhould appear throughout the whole, 
After the ſame manner as a hero, when painted in divers 
tables, ought to be diſcerned in all of them, be the ſame per- 
ſons and have the ſame features marked in his countenance, 
let his poſtures and his paſſions be never ſo different. This 
commanding quality in Achilles is his anger, in Ulyſſes the 
art of diſſimulation, and in Aneas his meckneſs. Each ol 
theſe may, by way of eminence, be ſtiled the Character of 
theſe heroes. 

But this Character cannot be the only one; it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that ſome other Characters ſhould communicate a 
luſtre to it, and embelliſh it, as far as it is capable thereof 3 
either by hiding the defects that are in it by ſome noble 
and ſhining qualities, as the poet has done the anger of 
Achilles by ſhading it over with an extraordinary valour; 
or making them entirely of the ſame nature with a true ſolid 


virtue, as may be obſerved in the two others. The diſſimu- 


lation of Ulyſſes is a part of his prudence, and the meek 
neſs of Aneas is wholly employed in ſubmitting the will of 
the hero to the Gods. In order to = up this union, out 
poets have joined together ſuch qualifges as are by nature 
moſt compatible. Valour with anger, piety with goodneſs, 
and prudence with diſhmulation. This laſt union was ne- 
cellary to conſtitute the goodneſs of Ulyſſes; for, without 
that, his diſſimulation might have degeneratcd into villainy 
and knavery. 
Beſides, the fable required prudence in Ulyſſes, and piety in 
neas, as we have already obſerved. In this the poets were 
not left to their own choice. But Homer might have made 
Achilles not valiant : for the cowardice of this hero would 
have abated nothing of the juſtneſs of the fable: ſo that it 
was the neceſſity he lay under of adorning his character, and 
of not making Achilles vicious, where there was no necd of 
It, that obliged him to give him the title of valiant. 
Hence we conclude. that the Character of the hero in the 
epic poem is compounded of three ſorts of qualities. T hoſe 
of the firſt ſort are neceſſary and eſſential to the fable; 
thoſe of the ſecond are the ornaments of it ; and valour, 
which ſupports both, conſtitutes the third fort. The tuft, 
which is the principal, muſt be ſome univerſal quality, ſuch 
as ſhould be met with on all occaſions, and in all rencounters, 
and ſuch as ſhould make the hero known throughout. 
In the character of the other perſonages there is likewiſe ſome 
compoſition, for one ſingle quality can never exactly diſtin- 
guiſh one perſon from another, unleſs it be determined by 
ſomething that may render it proper and peculiar, But it is 
not neceſſary that valour, or any other diſpoſition, thould 
be admitted into theſe ſecondary Characters. 
The exactneſs of our poets preſents us with an unity in 
the Character, which we cannot paſs by without ſome re- 
flection. This is obſerved in the conduct of the hero in 
particular, and throughout the whole poem ; and one might 
apply to both the firſt rule of Horace, which enjoins that 
every thing be reduced to a ſimplicity and unity. We may 
ſuppoſe the uniformity of the manners and the unity of the 
Character to be one and the ſame thing. We ſhall only add, 
that the not giving any perſon ſuch ſentiments as are con- 
trary to each other, is not ſufficient for the unity of Charac- 
ter: But that it is moreover neceſſary, that the ſame ſpirit 
appear in all ſorts of rencounters, whether ſimilar, con- 
trary, or otherwiſe. Each perſon ſhould be the ſame from the 
beginning to the end ; not that he is always to betray the 
ſame ſentiments, or one and the ſame paſſion: This would 
be as abſurd as tedious ; but that he ſhould never ſpeak nor 
act repugnant to his fundamental Character: An old or a 
young man, for inſtance, a king or a ſervant, may, nay 
ought, as occaſion ſerves, to ſhew the common paſſions of 
joy or ſorrow : but for an old man to be introduced in the 
firſt act, and to appear a young one in the ſecond, is invert- 
ing nature. Again, the weak may ſometimes break out into 
a ſalley of warmth, and the breaſt of the paſſionate may ſome- 
times be calm; a change which often introduces into the drama 
a very affecting variety, but if the natural diſpoſition of the 
former was to be repreſented as boiſterous, and that of the 
latter mild and ſoft, they would both act out of Character, 
and contradict the perſons they would repreſent. Fr 
The temper of a man ſometimes may indecd be intirely 
changed ; a vicious diſpoſition may be reformed, and a good 
one corrupted ; but this change cannot be wrought in ſo ſhort 
a time as the action of the drama takes up. It may be much 
doubted, therefore, whether the unravelling of the plot in 
Terence's Adelphi is agrecable to truth and nature, where 
Demea, from an old miſer, turns of a ſudden profuſe, and 
lays aſide his moroſeneſs for good-nature ; and Micio, who 
had hitherto lived fingle, and dreaded the marricd ſtate, as 
the greateſt enormity, at laſt in his old age, by the perſua- 
ſion of his brother and nephew, matries an eld woman with— 
out a fortune. 
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church-yard, where the bones of the dead were throw; 
the elk. was conſumed. te 


If the unity of the Character ſeems add $0.98 kept up in the 
rſon of Æneas, becauſe the hero is found engaged in as ; 

— different rencounters, which naturally require oppoſite ener: or Sea- chart, a hydrographical map, or a pro 
Characters: This difficulty is ſtil] greater in the ſeries of the of ſome part of the earth's ſuperficies in plano, for the h 
whole poem, ſince, beſides this variety of action, the poet | of navigators. _ 
introduces perſonages whoſe humours are contrary to that of | Plane CHART, is a repreſentation of ſome part of the fupe. 
the hero. Dido is violent and paſſionate ; Turnus, Amata, ficies of the terraqueous globe, in which the meridi in 
and Mezentius, who are the ſecondary heroes, and who do ſuppoſed parallel to each other, the parallels of latitude 
all that is done on their ſide, are as oppoſite to Æneas in their equal diſtances, and conſequently the degrees of latitude * 
Charactets as in their intereſts. And yet, to maintain the unity | longitude every-where equal to each other. 
of the Character in the poem, it is requiſite that theſe oppoſite | I he equator is a right line drawn eaft and weſt an |, 
Characters ſhould center in the Character of the hero, and | Chart. | 

| ſubmit thereto, that it alone ſhould be predominant in both | Latitude on that part of the plane Chart, is that part 0f th 
parties; as the author of the Iliad makes anger to be the] meridian intercepted between any parallel and the equate: 
commanding paſſion, as well in the city of Troy, as in the] and is either north or ſouth, according as the parallel |, ity 
Grecian camp. ated on the north or ſouth fide of the equator, 
The practice of our poets is quite otherwiſe: they alter not | Difference of latitude, is that part of the meridian 
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the ſoul, when they would form different members to the 
ſame body. They know that the body, which is the moſt 
delicate part, and the hand, which is the moſt laborious and 
hardy, have yet the ſame ſpirit animating the ſame perſon : 
So that they mind the particular incidents of their action, 

- and the humour of each perſonage, leſs than they do the ge- 
neral Character of the fable. 

CHARACTERVSTIC, the diſtinguiſhing mark, or that which 
conſtitutes the character of a perſon or thing. 

CHARACTERISTIC, in grammar, is the principal letter of a 
word, which is preſerved in moſt of its moods and tenſes, its 
derivatives and compounds. 

CHARACTERISTIC of @ Logarithm, is the ſame with its index. 
See LO GARITHM. | 

CHA'RAG, a tribute paid to the grand ſignior by Chriſtians 
and Jews, who either live or trade in the Turkiſh territo- 
ries. 5 

CHAR CO AL, a fort of artificial coal, conſiſting of wood 
half burnt ; which, by reaſon of the humidity of the wood 
being moſtly diſſipated and exhaled in the fire, wherein it is 
prepared, makes a ſtrong clear fire without ſmoke. 

The Philoſophical Tranſactions give an account of ſome micro- 
ſcopical obſervations upon Charcoal ; which is found to con- 
tain a ſurprizing number of pores, diſpoſed in order, and 
traverſing lengthwiſe: in a piece, the 18th part of an inch long, 
Dr. Hook reckoned 150 pores; whence he concludes, that 
in one of an inch diameter there are not leſs than 57,24,000 
pores, ſo that there is no piece of Charcoal, how long ſoever, 
but may be eaſily blown through. If a piece be broke pretty 
ſhort, it may be ſeen through by a microſcope. It is to this 
prodigious number of pores, that the blackneſs of Charcoal 
is owing ; for the rays of light, ſtriking on the Charcoal, are 
received and abſorbed in its pores, inſtead of being reflected; 
whence the body muſt of neceſſity appear black ; blackneſs in 
a body being no more than want of reflexion. 
The vapour of Charcoal or ſea-coal, in a cloſe room, is fatal. 
It is the more dangerous, becauſe it comes without any ill 
ſmell, and ſteals on by little and little, cauſing only a faint- 
neſs, without any manifeſt ftrangling. 
The effect no doubt is wrought by the inſpiſſation of the 
air; or rather by deſtroying its elaſtic power. 

CHARDS, in gardening. The Chards of artichokes are the 
leaves of artichoke plants tied, and ſo wrapped up, all but the 
tops, in ſtraw, during the autumn and winter, to make them 
grow white and cloſe, and loſe fome of their bitterneſs. 

CHARDs of Beets, are white beets covered with dry dung, 
during the winter ſeaſon, when they produce large tops, with 
a downy cotton ſhoot ; which is the true Chard to be uſed in 
pottages, &c. : 

CHARGE, in gunnery, is the quantity of powder and ball a- 
dapted to the dimenſions of the piece. 

CHARGE, in heraldry, implies whatever is borne or repreſent- 
ed in an eſcutcheon, whether animal, vegetable, or other 
thing. We” 

CHanrGe, or rather Overcharge, in painting, is an exaggerat- 
ed repreſentation, wherein the perſon is ridiculed, though his 
likeneſs is preſerved. 

CHA*RGED Cylinder, in gunnery, is that part of the chaſe of 
a great gun, where the powder and ball are placed. 

CHARITY Schools, are ſuch as are erected in various pariſhes, 

and maintained by the voluntary ſubſcription of the inhabi- 
rants, for the education of poor children. 
There cannot offer any occaſion of Charity, more worthy a 
generous mind, than what we are ſpeaking of. To thoſe 
who would do any handſome thing, without return, purely 
from a charitable diſpoſition, here is an opportunity, by 
helping infants who are not ſenſible of the obligation. Thoſe 
who would do it for public good, cannot beſtow it better 
than upon thoſe, who, by their education, are put in a way 
of becoming uſeful members of the commonwealth ; and 
thereby amply repaying their generous, benefactors. 

CHARLATAN, an empyric, mountebank, or quack. 

CHARLES-WAIN, in aſtronomy, ſeven remarkable ſtars in 
the conſtellation called Una major, or the great Bear. 

CHARM. See AMULE T. 


"HA RNEL, a portico, or gallery, anciently placed near the 
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between any two parallels of latitude. 
Longitude on the plane Chart, is counted on any paralg,, 
from the firſt meridian. . 
Difference of longitude, meridianal diſtance or departure 10 
the plane Chart, are ſynonymous terms ſignifying the Ms 
thing, and are that part of a parallel of latitude iNtercepted 0 
tween any two meridians. 
The courſe between any two places on the plane Char, 
the angle which the right line drawn through thoſe tae 
forms with their meridians. 


To conſtruct the plane Chart. 
Let it be required to conſtruct a plane Chart, that ſball g. 
tain from five deg. north to five deg, to ſouth latitude, ut 
from tax deg. eaſt to fix degrees weſt longitude, | 
Draw the meridian A B, (plate XV. fig. 1.) and divide it U. 
to as many equal parts as there are degrees of latitude, wh 
in this caſe are ten. 
At right angles to the meridian AB, draw the lines 40 
and B C, which will repreſent the parallels of five dee 
north, and five degrees ſouth ; and ſet off in each the nun. 
ber of degrees it muſt contain, in this caſe twelve, of ts 
ſame length with the degrees of latitude. 
Through the ſeveral diviſions of the right lines AD and BC, 
draw right lines, which will repreſent ſo many meridians a 
this Chart. 
Through the ſeveral diviſions of the line A B, draw righ 
lines parallel to A D, or BC, which will repreſent ſo muy 
1 of latitude. 
f you divide cach of the right angles A, B, C, D, into eg! 
equal parts, and draw lines from the angular points trod 
the ſeveral diviſions of the arches, they will repreſent t. 
rumb lines upon the Chart; which are of uſe in finding tt 
bearing of places from each other; but, to avoid the cor 
fuſion which attends a multiplicity of lines, the rumb ling 
from but one angle are delineated. 
Mercator's CHART, is that where the meridians are fragt 
lines parallel to each other, and equidiſtant ; the parales 
are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to each other; but tis 
diſtance between increaſes from the equinoCtial towards eite 
pole, in the ratio of the ſecant of the latitude to the hn 
If the ſuperficies of a terreſtrial globe be ſuppoſed to be ts 
ken off and extended on a plane, ſo as to make the me 
dians parallel to each other, and the degrees of Jongituit 
every-where equal ; it is eaſy to conceive, that it mul! 
productive of moſt notorious errors ; for an iſland in the . 
bo deg. where the radius of the parallel is equal to but one" 
of the radius of the equator, will have its length from c 
weſt diſtorted in a double ratio to what it was on the 26% 
that is, its length from eaſt to weſt, in compariſon of its H. 
from north to ſouth, will be repreſented in a double proſe” 
tion of what it really is. Whence it follows that, h 
ever proportion the degrees of any parallel are increas © 
diminiſhed by a projection in plano, the degrees 0! *”' 
tude ought to be increaſed or diminiſhed in the Em i 
for otherwiſe the true bearings and diſtances of Face ** 
be loſt, as in the cafe of the plane Chart, where te © 
grees of latitude and longitude are all equal. 2 
This Mr. Wright has elegantly effected, by Keeping . * 
ridians parallel as before, and protracting the _— 
from the equator, in like proportion with thote of 10 
This projection is generally, though very unjuſtly, ca . „ 
cator's projection; for Mr. Wright had long before e 
it, though Mercator was the firſt who publiſhed - Lal pr 
That the reader may have a clear idea of this moſt u bnd 
jection, we ſhall explain the manner how it 15 — 
in order to which, let A B (plate XII. fig. 12. be f af, 
the equator, intercepted between any two M 2 is 
BP, meeting in P, the pole of the ſphere, whoſe 0 150 5 
Upon the points A and B erect the perpendiculars 4 "herpes 
and let D E repreſent an arch of any parallel _— Ix” 
the ſame meridians ; draw C A and C B, K = F. C G, #4 
pendicular to PC; through D and E draw fs 
join FG; laſtly, let fall the perpendicular D Ir arch off 
Now the arch of the equator A B is to the ſimilal art fed 
he radius to the con, 
parallel DE, as A C to D K, or as the radius © AP, B2.4 
the latitude A D. ' Suppoſe now the meridians A 
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CHA CH A 


be in part projected into the perpendiculars AH and B I;, theſe Charts; which the ingenious M. Gunter was aware of, 
then will the arch D E be projected into the arch FG — AB; and accordingly hath placed, on the ſcale which bears his 
but in this caſe D E, the natural length of the arch, is to F] name, a line graduated after the foregoing manner. 
G. its protracted length, avthe radius C D to the ſecant of the 8 the lines A E and D F into 150 equal parts, and your 
latitude CF, or as the co: ſine LC to the radius C D; for as Hart will be divided into ſingle degrees, which you may ſub- 
CF: Ac CD:: DC: LC. Hence it follows, that the] divide into as many parts as you pleaſe. 
ces of latitude in Mercator's Chart increaſe in proportion But before the Chart can be uſeful, you muſt draw rumb- lines 

of the ſecant of the latitude to the radius. in ſome parts of it ; but in this Chartto avoid Confuſion, which 
But that the reader may ſee the method of projecting ſuch a me- | unavoidably attends a multiplicity of lines, there are only one 
ridian, let RC H, fig- 13. be a quadrant of the primitive circle, | fourth of the rumb-lines delineated which are placed in the an- 
and R Q.a diameter; draw Qs, then will the arch 8 H be pro- gle E. Alſo to facilitate the pricking down the places, and the 
jected into HI, and RS into Al; but AI is the ſemi-tangent everal runnings of a ſhip, it will be requiſite to draw as many 
of the arch RS. Let S T and CI be perpendicular to A H, | meridians and parallels as the Chart will admit of. 
and draw the tangents SV, CK, to the points 8, C (or per- The Chart being thus conſtructed, you may lay down on it 

ndicular to the lines AS, AC) meeting AH produced in by the help of their lat. and longit. as many places as are neceſ- 
Fr and K. And let HI = x, HS , and AH, the radi- ſary, which will render it complete. For the uſes of this 
a x | Chart; ſee Mercator's SAILING, 
Then, becauſe AT: AH:: AH: AV, therefore AT XA Globular CHART, a meridianal projection invented by M. de la 
V — AH*; and for the fame reaſon AI X AK = AH Hire, wherein the diſtance of the eye from the plane of the me- 
AT XAV. Wherefore AV: AK:: AI: AT (8B) ::] ridian, upon which the projection is made, is ſuppoſed to be 
QI: QS. Let Q be drawn infinitely near to Q S, then | equal to the fine of the angle of 45 deg : This projection comes 

s D, and Ii &; and becauſe the angle AI QT the neareſt of all to the nature of the globe, hecauſe che meri- 
18 2 SY V a s; therefore the triangles 911 and Qs 8 dians are placed therein at equal diſtances, the pal allels alſo are 
0 (in their naſcent ſtate) ſimilar, wherefore QI: QS : 21 nearly equidiſtant, and 8 the ſeveral parts of the 

. 4: f:: AV: AK; conſequently, it ic A VX 2 earth have their proper proportion o magnitude, diſtance, and 

nee ; : : ſituation nearly the ſame as on the globe itſelf. As this ſort of 
AKXsz _ 3 : projection is very uſeful, and at the ſame time not very com- 
But A K Xx x is the fluxionary r ectangle of what is called a mon, we have added a map of the two hemiſpheres of the earth 
figure of ſecants, which may be thus explained. Let RC H delineated on theſe principles. Sce plate XV. fig. 3. 
(plate XII. fig. 14+) be a quadrant as before, H C an arch, the | CHA'RTA Magna; ſee MAGNA Charta. 
ſecant of which let us ſuppoſe = IN, rightly applied as an | CHARTER, a written evidence of a thing under the ſeal of a 
ordinate to the abſciſs HI = x; and if this be conceived to be] prince, lord, church, chapter, or community. 
done to every point of the quadrant, we {ſhall have a curve B | CHA'RTER-HOUSE, corruptly ſo called, as having formerly 
N P, deſcribed by the point N, which, by compleating the | been a convent of Carthuſians ; in French called Chartereuſe ; 
ſquare A B, appears to be a rectangled hyperbola. Now by | nowconverted into a college, and called Sutton's hoſpital, from 
drawing i x infinitely near to I N, we ſhall have IN Xin =| its founder. 
INxz(=AK X as ) = the fluxion of the area I H BN, This noble foundation was ſettled by Mr. Sutton for 80 poor 
whichis compoſed of all the ſecants belonging to the arch H C, gentlemen, commonly called penſioners ; there to be mantain- 
and is therefore called a figure of ſecants. ed with a liberal allowance, and in chriſtian preparation for 
Now the fluxion of the area IH BN is to the fluxion of the | their latter end, by a regular life, and daily frequenting the 
rectangle I HB D, as IN X xtoID x, that is, as IN to chapel. Alſo for 40 * to be taught Latin and Greek with 
ID - AR, that is, as the ſecant to the radius. Therefore, a proviſion for ſome to be put out to trades, and others quali- 
the areas themſelves are in the ſame ratio; viz. the areal HB hed for the univerſity of Cambridge, where they are allowed 
D: Rx :S: R:: Z: x, ſuppoſing Z repreſents the arch each 20 /. per. annum for eight years 67h And as there 
i protracted. In the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that the are nine church-livings belonging to this hoſpital, ſuch itudents 


guent or area belonging to the fluxion AV X z is to Rx =| 2 the univerſity as are beſt qualified, have an immediate 


7 a 2 right to them. 
as Z to z; but this latter fluent of AV Xx z is equal to the By the rules and ſtatutes of this foundation, whoever is admit- 
area IH B N, becauſe their fluxions are equal, as we have be- 


ted a penſioner, ought to be a decayedgentleman, military man 
fore obſerved. Therefore I H EN; RN Z R con- or merchant, and not under 50 years of age. es ade. 
ſequently [HBN I R xz XZ ; therefore, IH BN g , 


tance he muſt take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and 

when R= 1. ; another oath, that he has not promiſed or given any bribe, di- 

But the hyperbolical area IH B N is the logarithm or meaſure | rectly or indirectly, to prove the warrant for his admiſſion. 

. 3 And by a ſtatute made ſince by the governours, not by the 

of the ratio of A H to A I, that is, * 1 ſuppoſing : founder s ſettlement, he muſt ". 1 and ſo ought 4 be 

= tangent of half the complement of z. But the hyperbolical | all the officers and ſervants belonging to the houſe : But this is 
lozarithm is to the tabular logarithm of the fame ratio, as (ry diſpenſed with. 

2,302585, &c. to 1. Therefore the tabular logarithm of | For the Ax gt png of this _— hoſpital are 16 gover- 
| - 85 : nors, generally of the prime quality. As vacancies fall out 
MN 2,392585 = INBH- = Z, gives the length of the pro- they 14 ee in the 3 both of penſioners and ſcho- 
trated meridional arch, anſwering to the natural arch z or lars. The 2 has a right of clection; and his majeſty alone 
HS. chuſes two penſioners and two boys, when his turn comes. The 
Whence if A and a denote a greater and a lefler arch, begin- ordinary officers and ſervants of this houſe ar ©, 2 matter, a 

ning from the equator ; then the length of their difference A — preacher, regiſter, treaſurer, &c. 
1 2.302585 2, 302685 3 This houſe was firſt endowed with 4000 /. per annum, and ſince 
a will be — — 2 or 2, 302856 M3 ——, improved to near 6000 . Chamberlain's Preſent State. 

. # : ' | CHARTER-LAND, in law, is ſuch land as a man holds by Char- 
ter; that is, by deed, or evidence in writing; and is other- 
wiſe called freehold. 

CHARTER-PARTY, is a written agreement between a merchant 
and the maſter or owners of a ſhip, relating to the freight. Of 
which there muſt be two copies ; one ſigned by the maſter, and 
delivered to the merchant ; the other ironed by the merchant, 
and delivered to the maſter or owners. This agreement may 
be either for ſo much per month, or ſo much per ton ; and the 
voyages may be either outward or inward, or both, or to ſeve- 
ral ports, called a trading vids Again though commonly 
the maſter or owners victual and work the ſhip themſelves, yet 
ſometimes the merchant does it; and then the ſhip is ſaid to be 


to 4 b freighted for tear and wear: According to the circumſtances, 
ne ind D, and draw AE and DF, parallel to B C, which | the form of the Charter party will vary. 


; W the parallels of 40 deg. in this Chart. CHARTO/PHYLAX, or CARTOPHYLAX, the name of an 
and 5 the miles of longitude, from the ſame ſcale, | officer of the church of Conſtantinople, who attends at the 
"Suh _ on the lines AE and B F, from A to E, and door of the rails when the euchariſt is adminiſtered, and gives 
8 * T's and draw the meridians A D, E FP, and the | notice to the prieſt to come to the holy table. Upon the bench 
© 5 dounded, he repreſents the patriarch, and tries all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, &c. 
4 Take 503, 1. the meridional parts anſwering to 10 degrees | CHASE, or CHAck, a middle place between a foreſt and a park; 
8 being generally leſs than a foreſt, and not poſiciied of ſo many 
el and draw the parallels 10 @ 10, which will repreſent | privileges. | 
cl of 10 deg. And after the ſame manner, viz. by tak- | CHase, in maritime affairs, is to purſue a ſhip, in order to come 
ON uy Wn ridional parts according to each degree, &c. of lati- up with her, 
8 8 ſetting them off on the meridian A D, from B to- CHASE-GUNS, are thoſe which are placed in the head and ſtern 
and 1), may the whole meridian line be divided. Or] of the ſhip ; the former are uſeful in chaſing another, and the 
B | latter when ſhe is chaſed or purſued. 
eon a ſcale, which will be very uſeful in conſtructing ' CHASE of « gun, is the whole length of the bore, 


or 2.30258 5 X t —T. That is, from the tabular logarithm 
* 0! halt the lefſer arch a, ſubtract half the complement of 
” the greater arch A; the difference, multiplied by 2, 302585, 
* will gixe the meridianal parts of the arch A—a.” Whence 
a table of meridional parts may be readily conſtructed, 
een of Mercator's CHART. — Let it be required to con- 
ſtruc a Mercator's Chart for a voyage between 40 deg. ſouth, and 
+- 0&2, north latitude, and to contain 150 deg. of longitude, 
*. 40 deg. of eaſt longitude, and 110 deg. of welt. 

, Draw the meridian A D (plate XV. fig. 2.) and at right an- 
edo id the line BC, which will repreſent the equator. 

4 Take 2022,7, the meridional parts anſwering to 40 deg. 
om any convenient ſcale of equal parts, ſet them off from 
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CHATTELS, in law, is à word which came to us from the 


Normans, who called all moveable goods by this name, the 
"contrary was called fief, or, as we now call it, fee : But now, 
in our law, Chattels are all ſorts of goods, moveable and im- 
moveable, except ſuch as are in the nature of freehold, or a par- 
cel thereof. They reckon Chattels alſo to be either perſonal or 
real. The former are ſuch as either do belong immediately to 
the perion of a man, as his horſe, ſword, &c. or ſuch things 
as, rm, Fa ans withheld from him, a man hath no way to 
recover but by perſonal action. But Chattels real do not ap- 
pertain to the perſon but to ſome other thing by way of depen- 
dence, as a box with charters of land, apples upon a tree, &c. 
ſuch thingsalſoas neceſſarily iſſue out of ſome immoveable thing 
to a perſon, as aleaſe or rent for years, they call a Chattel real. 
Alſo to hold at will is a Chattel real. 


CHA'UNTRY, was formerly a church endowed with lands or 


other yearly revenue, for the mantainance of one or more prieſts 


daily ſaying or ſinging maſs for the ſouls of the donors, and 
ſuch others as they ſhall appoint. 


CHA'USSE TRAPPES, in military affairs; ſee CALTROPS. 
CHECK-ROLL, or Catque-RoLL, a book; or roll, contain- 


ing the names of ſuch as are in the king's pay, as his houſhold 


ſervants. 


Clerk of the CHECK, in his majeſty's houſhold, is an officer who 


has the Check and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, 
and all the uſhers of the royal family ; allowing their abſence or 


defects in attendance, or diminiſhing their wages for the ſame, |. 


&c, 


Clerk of the ChEck of his majeſty's dock yards, is an office of 


7 truſt; his duty is to keep exact accounts of the entry and 
iſcharge of all the ſeamen and prtificers in his majeſty's 
ſervice at that port where he is appointed, to muſter them fre- 
quently and make particular notations of their abſence, whether 
with leave or without; and by that means regulates their wages 
and proviſions. There is one allowed to every dock- yard in 
England, and in many places abroad, whoſe office is the ſame. 

CKY, in heraldry, is where the ſhield, or part thereof, 
as a border, &c. is divided into chequers, or ſquares. See 
uw XIV. fig. 21. 

his is one of the moſt noble and ancient figures uſed in heral- 
dry, and according to Colombiere, ought never to be given, 
but to perſons who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war. 


CHEESE, the curd of milk, ſeparated from the whey, and hard- 


enced by a ſlow heat. 

Cheeſe is made either of ſkimmed milk, or that which has the 
cream in it; the latter is much better than the former, becauſe 
of the creamiſh and butteriſh part remaining in it, which is the 
moſt exalted part of the milk, and moſt full of oily principles 
and volatile ſalts, 

It contains a great deal of oil, an indifferent quantity of eſſen- 
tial ſalt, and a little phlegm and earth. 

Cheeſe, 2 the moſt compact part of the milk, is nouriſh- 
ing enough, but, when eaten to exceſs, is hard of digeſtion, 


though, if taken moderately, it 70 digeſtion. x 


CHELSEA College. See HO/SPITA 
CHEMPTSE, in fortification, a wall that lines a baſti 


or ditch, 
for its Om ſtrength or ſupport. 


CAL, ſomething relating to chemiſtry, or that is made 
by that art. 


CHEMICAL Laboratory, or elaboratory, the place where Chemical 


proceſſes are performed. 


XPLANATION of Plate XVI. repreſenting a Chemical laboratory. 
I. A reverberatory furnace for diſtilling oil of vitriol, &c. with 
thirty-two long-necks, 

a, a, a, a, the receivers. , b, b, b, the necks of the long-necks, 
the bodies being placed within the furnace. c, the fire-place. d, 
the aſh-hole. 

2. A large furnace, in which flowers of ſulphur are ſublimed 
in a great quantity, 

4, the fire-place. &, the aſh-hole. c, a door into the body of the 
furnace, by which the flowers are taken out. 

Z. A melting furnace. a, &, two ſmall doors to the fire-place, 
to be opened occaſionally, when it is neceſſary to inſpect the 
matter acted on by the fire, or to add fuel. c, a large door, to 
be opened when a crucible is to be ſet in or taken out of the fur- 
nace. 

4. A pelican, or circulatory veſſel. 

5. A ſubliming furnace. d, the body of the furnace. a, the 


body into which the matter to be ſublimed is projected. &, %, L, 
three aludels. c, the head. 


6b. A tubulated retort, 
ö. A body and head. 

An adopter. a, a glaſs vent- tube fitted to its ſmall end. 
9. A retort. 
10. A melter's horn, or antimonial cone. 
11. A commodious apparatus for making ſpirit of ſulphur. a, a 
large retort with a hole in its bottom. 7, a tubwated receiver, 
with the ſpout upwards. e, a glaſs mortar. d, a concave g/afs 
plate, with a hole in the middle. c, a gallipot inverted over 


the perforation in d. , a crucible containing burning ſulphur. 
12. A German crucible, 


13. A muffe, 

14. A black lead crucible, 
15. A cupel or coppel. 

10. An alembic head. 


17. A blind head. 

16. An adopter. 

19. A receiver. ö | 

20. An earthen long-neck for diſtilling oil of vitriol, xc 

21. A furnace for digeſtions, &c. ; 

22. A furnace for diſtilling harts-horn in quantity, B 

nace containing an iron pot. c, an earthen head, þ 

23. A furnace for ditlling with 

23. A furnace for diſtilling with a retort on an open 

my retort placed in el. mn 2 q 

24. A furnace for diſtilling in Balneum mariz. D, the furnace 

containing an iron pot filled with water. c, the veſſel Contain. 

ing the ingredients placed in the water. d, a glaſs head. # 

receiver. i 

25. A ſmall furnace for boiling ſyrups, &c. 

26. A furnace for — boiling, &c. M, the bellows, Lf 
aſs body in a copper veſſel filled with water, placed oyer the 


the fur: 


z b, two res 


urnace. 
27. A furnace for making ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, &c. G g, 
furnace. a, a retort placed in the furnace. g, a large receiver 
28. An apparatus for procuring the volatile ſalt of fal armani. 
ac, &c. in a dry form. 4, a retort placed in the furnace, i, 1 
adopter. h, a receiver. : 
29. A ſand-heat, with a retort and receiver. 
30. A cold ſtill. x the head. o the receiver. 

1. Anopen furnace for extracting volatile ſalts, as from vi 

c. g, a coated retort placed in the furnace on an open fir, 6 
the receiver. . 
32. A furnace for digeſtions, tinctures, &c. f, a veſſel con- 
_— the ingredients to be digeſted. v, a blind head. 
33. Iwo ſtills, at work with one common refrigerator. 4, the 
body of the largeſt ſtill. &, its head. , the receiver. e, the bo- 
dy of the ſmalleſt ſtill. d, its head. g, a ſpout receiver, for ſepa· 


rating oil from water. 


CHE MIS TRV, Ns, is an art, that teaches us how to per- 


form certain phyſical operations, by which bodies that are dif. 
cernible by the ſenſes, or that may be rendered fo, and that ze 
capable of being contained in veſſels, may, by ſuitable inftru- 
ments, be ſo changed, that particular determined effects may be 
thence produced, and the cauſes of theſe effects underſtood by 
the effects themſelves, to the manifold improvement of various 
arts. * 


If we endeavour to find the origin of this art, we muſt look 


back into the antediluvian world, where it was pradtiſed, as 
ſome think, by Cham the ſon Noah; but the invention is more 
commonly afcribed to Tubal-Cain, who firſt prepared braſs 
andiror ©. tw uſe of man, which he could not have done with- 
out a competent knowledge of Chemiſtry, Profane authors re- 
fer it to Vulcan; and ſeveral learned men have made it appear 
very probablethat Tubal-Cain and Vulcan were the ſame which 
ſeems to be confirmed by the great reſemblance between their 
names. The next chemiſt we read of is Moſes, whoſe ſkill in 
this art is evident from his burning and pulverizing the golden 
calf, and giving it the people to drink ; for the rendering of gold 
_ is one of the moſt difficult operations in Chemin: 
ut ſome ſuppoſe that this was done by a miraculous power. 
The invention of Chemiſtry is by others referred to Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus, an ancient kin of Egypt, from whom it has 
obtained the name of the Hermetic art. From the Arabi- 
ans, by whom the art was eſteemed and practiſed, it ſeems to 
have had the name of alchemy ; but theſe people rendered it 
rediculous by their extravagant ſuperſtitious reaſonings, and 
their pretended tranſmutation of metals. And here it is to be 
obſerved, that Chemiſtry at firſt had only metals for its object, 
whereas the bounds of it have been much enlarged in later ages, 
being extended to the animal and vegetable as well as the m- 
neral kingdom; and the moderns have applied it with greatfuc- 
ceſs to the preparation of medicines for curing the diſeaſes of tie 
human body. 
At the declenſion of the eaſtern empire, Chemiſtry ſhared the 
common fate of the other arts, and lay buried and neglected 
till the time of our friar Bacon, by whom it was in a great mes. 


ſure retrieved. He was followed by Raymund Lully, Baſd 


- 


Valentine, Paracelfus, Van Helmont, and others who ſpread 
the art in Spain, Italy, and Germany ; and the two laſt c!pe- 
cially carried it to ſuch a length, as to render medicine alme 
wholly chemical. Lemery a Frenchman, Homberg _ 
Indian, and our ingenious countryman Mr. Boyle, Abende e 
darkneſs of the art, reducing it to ſimple and true ideas, a 1 
boliſhing thoſe uſcleſs and impracticable circumſtances, W 
which ſome of their predeceſſors had deſignedly clogged its ope- 
rations. But of all the moderns none have made greater 7 
provements in Chemiſtry, or more judiciouſſy and benefici uf 
introduced itinto medicine, thanthe late celebrated Boerhaa\ > 
who is al o the fulleſt and beſt writer on the ſubject, Ee 
ven us the hiſtory, theory, and practice of this noble art ii 
orderly and ſcientihcal manner. e 
The art of Chemiſtry is, by ſome of no mean re utation 


wiſdom and gravity, exploded as ſubject to a multitude 1 ant 
productive of very little uſeful, but conſuming 2 Man © 1 0 
and reducing him to beggarvy ; and in ſhort, as the plagu 50 
curſe of a rational mind. There are others, on the Race 5 
who, from a natural inclination to the art, or corey "be 
experiments, think,. that nothing worthy of the ſubjec 


* „ rity of the one * 
ſaid in praiſe of Chemiſtry, But the authority c- the on 5 
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has but little weight with good judges : Contefling, 
thoſe errors which have been introduced by the Che- 
#5 into arts and ſciences, I ſhall endeavour to prove, that 
925 errors are moſt effectually removed only by the induſtry 
of the artiſts in Chemiſtry . f 
Wich reſpect to the well known enthuſiam of the chemiſts, 
are ſome cauſes to be aſſigned, hy thoſe who firſt culti- 

ted this art were ſo extremely addicted to fiction. Chemiſtry 
— formerly in the hands of miners and ſmelters of metals, 
i en unacquainted with the liberal ſciences, condemned to lead 
— lives in darkneſs under ground, and to ſupport their wretch- 
ed beings with coarſe and hard fare. Conſider theſe men dai- 
obnoxious to a thouſand dangers, dreading what may happen, 
gurbed in mind, and leading a very uneaſy life. "They trem- 
ble at the frequent earthquakes, the rapid torrents from the 
mountains, at the meteors and damps, the coruſcations of the 
os and ſulphureous exhalations, the as wage yp the caverns, 
and the ſubterraneous bellowings. Under all this they have no 
wiſe perſon to conſult, who might remoye their vain fears, 
Hence they give their attention to ſuperſtitious tales and fabu- 
Jous tories, calculated to frighten as well as amuſe, and, by 
increaſing melancholy, to change fools into madmen. He Who 


the other 
therefore, 


chuſes ſuch maſters for his tutors in any art, had need of an un- 


common firmneſs of mind to keep himſelf free from thoſe errors 
and vanities, with which they are corrupted. 
What made a fatal addition to this evil was, that very learned 
phyſicians, deſpiſing Galen, with the Peripatetics and Arabi- 
ans, devoted themſelves wholly to the chemiſts. For when 
they found that the firſt entertained them, for the moft part, 
with nothing but general notions formed in the brain ; but that 
the latter gave ſenſible proofs of their art by outward effects; 
they blindly embraced all the ratiocinations of thoſe teachers 
who had ſo agreeably entertained them. This gave occaſion to 
the revival of all thoſe abſurd notions of the Magi, Chaldzans 
and Perſians, that the fire was God; with the fine and flatter- 
ing opinion of Pythagoras, about the tranſmigration of ſouls. 
Some with Epicurus afferted the mind to be a ſmall cloud of 
_ corpuſcles that was inviſible; others with Plato imagined De- 
mons exiſting every-where. Some tried the magic arts of Zo- 
roafter. And you might obſerve the principal men among the 
chemiſts ſeriouſly inculcating, as real verities, all the ingeni- 
ous fictions of the old poets. They impoſed on their diſciples 
a belief of the ſorceries of ſhepherds and ſwineherds, the vain 
conjectures and direful prognoſtications of aſtrologers, the amu- 
lets worn by barbarous nations and other fooleries. No won- 
der if theſe ſublime doctors proceeded at laſt to violate what 
was facred, and treated the pentateuch of Moſes, the writings 
of Solomon, and the revelation of St. John, as deſcriptions of 
the gold- making art. There was nothing but what they be- 
daubed with their commentaries, types and riddles ; the fana- 
tical humour prevailing at laſt to — a degree, as to change 
the hiſtory of facts, and the miracles wrought for confirmation 
of the goſpel, into the maxims of Alchemy. He who conſi- 
ders theſe things cannot but be concerned, and may perhaps 
be ready to condemn the whole art, and wiſh it exterminated. 
But, if he will have patience to hear the truth on both ſides, he 
will be convinced, that all this numerous train of abſurditics 
are exploded and confuted by the chemiſts themſelves, and that 
from reaſons afforded by the art itſelf. It would be endleſs to 
enter into particulars, but I cannot forbear mentioning an illuſ- 
trious chemiſt in the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon an Eng- 
lIiſ\man, who was excommunicated by the pope as being guilty 
of magic. He demonſtrates by experiments, that human in- 
euliry, with an inſight into nature, can produce effects, which 
magiclans, with all their charms and invocation of demons, 
ae unable to imitate ; he expoſes the monſtrous and hurtful 
uperit:tions of the times in which he lived. He judiciouſly di- 
linguiſhes between the ſacred myſteries of piety, and the ridi- 
ous chimera's of an unſettled brain; between the corrupti- 
ble principles of the body, and the celeſtial origin of the ſoul ; 
bern cen nature and God. Another chemiſt of the ſame nati- 
a was the illuſtrious Boyle, who was ſurpaſſed by none for di- 
ene c or fucceſs in this art. 
Ine changes which happen in bodies are cauſed by motion, 
en 1 infuſed into the vaſt corporeal ſyſtem, and agitates the 
ee It will then be worth our pains carefully to obſerve thoſe 
en, which arite from the action of bodies in the vicinity 
others, or to apply bodies to bodies, and again to remove 
mo hom each other, while, by means of fire, you excite in 
py _ 1 proper motion, which is accounted the molt eftec- 
3 ethod to diſcover. their virtues. All this is the work of 
dry, which on that account muſt be acknowledged of 
- = (VICE in the bounds of phyſics, there being none fo 
*cormmodated tor diſcovering the ſecrets of nature; and 
has been the occaſion of great errors. The principal er- 
n. that as ſoon as the chemiſts had ſound out, by experi- 
edge action which was peculiar to ſome ſingle body, they 
OY regarded this way of nature as univerſal. From this 
©0985 Way of reaſoning, the doctrines of ferments, efferve- 
© opute ſalts, heating ſulphur, fermentation, putre- 
weg generation, tranſmutation, precipitation, became ſo 
. 3 1 an ininite number of others deduced from them. 
016 22ce of phyſics change! None but theſe were ad- 
explaining the laws of nature, and whatever could 
Rued with them, was exploded ; and in a little 
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time the notion ſo far prevailed, that all the powers of nature 
were circumſcribed within the narrow limits of this way of act- 
ing; and had not Chemiſtry itſelf ſet bounds to this licentious 
way of reaſoning, all phyſics had been reduced to depend on 2 
few laws eſtabliſhed by the chemiſts. But, when Chemiſtry 
beganin good earneſtto try the ſame methods upon different bo- 
dies, and to try different methods upon the ſame bodies, there 
appeared ſo you a diſſimilitude in bodies and in the operations, 
as would no longer ſuffer the comprehenſive nature of things to 
be reſtrained within the bounds of a few examples. Men were 
then convinced, that there were in bodies a variety of qualities, 
before unknown, and productive of peculiar and + A very con- 
ſiderable motions. To illuſtrate this by an example, thoſe ve- 
pom which turn acid of themſelves, if kept in veſſels, will 

put in motion only by the warmth of the air; and this moti- 
on, if continued to a proper length of time, will change part 
of the native oil into volatile ſpirits, which will bear to be mix- 
ed with water, but burn in the fire. Again, the ſame vegeta- 
ble ſhall change the ſame pat of its oil into acetous ſpirits, 


which will mix with water, but extinoui 
both actions fermentation. hy ee mee geen 


Thus far matters went ſmoothly; 


way of arguing, that there can be no true change but by virtue 
of a ferment. — thus the misfortune to overſhoot them- 
ſelves, they take occahon from thence to form a notion of a far 
more univerſal ferment, the leaſt particle of which, united with 
the proper ferment of any body whatſoever, ſhall impregnate it 
in ſuch a manner, as to affimilate the ferments of all other 
things into its own nature. Nor muſt we imagine, that this is 
true only in one inſtance; for there is ſcarce a ſubject of any 
importance, in Which they do not argue at the ſame rate. 
Hence it is, that there are ſuch a multitude of ſects among 
them, every one forming an univerſal doctrine peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and built upon his own private experiments, ſo that you 
ſhall hardly find two of them agreeing in one thing ; while 
thoſe among them who were bred up to literature, but wanted 
experience, rejecting the doctrines of the ſchools, after they 
had applied themſelves to Chemiſtry, were till fluctuating, 
and among ſuch a multiplicity of opinions, knew not which of 
them to embrace. Chemiſtry groaned under fo great a load, 
but {till had reſources within itſeſſ. None of the ſciences came 
in to its aſſiſtance, but it was forced to work out its own deli- 
verance. Men were convinced from very noble inventions 
made by the chemiſts, that there needed a vaſt number of ob- 
ſervations, a very careful examination of them, and a judicious 
comparing of them one with another, in order to eſtabliſh an 
univerſal mode, to which all the actions of nature are ſubject- 
ed ; that there is nothing more fallacious, than from a ſimilitude 
in one thing to explain and judge all the reſt. Thus is Chemi- 
ſry, by correcting errors, adorning truths, and amending a- 
buſes, become a certain, pure, moſt uſeful and reputable part 
of learning. For the truth of theſe things I appeal to thoſe who 
ſhall compare Homberg with Tachenius, Boyle with Helmont ; 
and the writings of the vulgar chemiſts with the German miſ- 
cellanies and the memoirs of the royal academy of Paris. 

Phyſics have ſo near a relation to medicine, that the errors of 
the chemiſts in the former communicate themſelves to the lat- 
ter, corrupting not only the theory, but the practical part of 
medicine. Give me leave to point out the original of ſo many 
faults. The chemiſts, by means of fire, excited different kinds 
of motions, by which bodies, being mixed or ſeparated in va- 
rious manners, aſſumed different forms; whence proceeded 
new powers of acting undiſcovered before. The artiſt ventur- 
ed to aſſert, and at length aſſumed it for a moſt certain truth, 
that the fame obtained in the nature of things, and in the hu- 
man body ; that ſuch things as could not be produced, but by 
the moſt operoſe artificial means, muſt reſult from the ſedate 
motions of the human body, and be maintained by the fame ; 
and that all things in the earth, water, and air, were furniſhed 
with them. This was a moſt plentiful ſource of errors ; and 
hence acrid, alcaline, fixed, and igneous ſalts were ſaid to prevail 
in the bodies of animals and vegetables ; and volatile, highly. 
acrid, and alcaline falts, to impregnate the mildeſt humours of 
the human frame, as well as the moſt ſolid parts, and to lodge 
themſelves in the teeth and in the very milk. Hence the hu- 
man body was turned into a chemiſt's ſhop, where conflicts, 
efferveſcences, peace, generation, deſtruction, and various ct- 
fects of oppoſite ſalts were exhibited ; and hence all diſtem- 
pers were accounted for, and the curative indications taken, 
in a manner too ridiculous to expatiate upon. It would be end- 
leſs to recount all the errors and dreams, with reſpect to theo- 
ry and practice, which different chemiſts gave in to. What 
can be more whimſical than the character of antimony, which 
ſome of them repreſented as curing all diſeaſes, for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe, when fuſed with gold, it deſtroys all the im- 
purities mixed with it? What more abſurd, and even contra- 
ry to his own experience, than the boaſts of Paracelſus, with 
reſpect to his ſecret medicine, by which he promiſed himſelf 
the age of Methuſalem? What more ridiculous than the extra- 
vagancies of the Roſicrucians ? What more idle than the liquor 
propoſed by Van Helmont, and prepared, as he ſays, from the 
immortal cedar of Lebanon, by the art of the wife men, which 
would fo enrich the vital tumours, that it would canſe a man 
to live for ages ? Not to mention Butler's ftone, a flight touch 


of which with the tongue inſtantly cured the moſt obſtinate diſ- 
D dd caſes, 


but here they fall into a looſe 
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eaſes; nor Artepthius's electrical virtue attracting to himſelf the | 
vital ſpirits from a youthful body, and perpetually ſuſtaining the 
lampof life. Vet to theſe things, abſurd and incredible as they 
are, many of the wiſeſt and moſt learned phyſicians devoted 
their eſtates, fame, life and ſoul ; and the infatuation became 
ſo general, as hardly to admit hopes of a remedy. 
Chemiſtry itſelf at laſt furniſhed us with the only proper means 
for the cure of thoſe evils, to which itſelf had given occaſion. 
Libavius, Boyle, Bohnius, and many others, came at laſt to 
demonſtrate, from Chemiſtry alone, that the things which art 
prepares, are quite foreign to thoſe which nature effects ; and 
conſequently that the inſtruments which nature uſes, and thoſe 
which Chemiſtry employs, are not to be conſidered as of one 
and the ſame kind ; and that we are not to argue from one to 
the other without good evidence derived from elſewhere. Ihe 
world was convinced, that the methods, by which the life of 
man ſupplies matter for the cauſes of diſeaſes, are altogether 
inimitable by the arts of Chemiſtry ; and that life and health 
depend upon ſo many different, intrieate, ſubtile, and tender cau- 
ſes, that Chemiſtry was utterly incapable of performing the 
wonderful things ſhe had promiſed on that ſcore. All theſe er- 
rors, with many more, after conviction from true experience, 
were happily corrected, and expelled the bounds of medicine; 
and now we have reafon to congratulate ourſelves on the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of Chemiſtry in Europe, which is no Jonger ac- 
counted a fallacious, but a very uſeful art, and of the greateſt 
ſervice in phyſics and medicine : In confirmation of which, be- 
ſides the authority of the great reſtorer of learning, my lord Ba- 
con, and that ſagacious chemiſt Mr. Boyle, hear the teſtimo- 
ny of a man, in whom nature ſeems to have ſet the bounds of 
human perſpicacity, the incomparable Newton, who, though 
of the deepeſt inſight of any mortal in phyſics, yet demonſtrates 
the laws and forces of bodies as known by their effects, all fram 
Chemittry ; and when he applies thoſe forces to the explication 
of phænomena, he does it all by the help of Chemiſtry : which 
is a clear proof, that without Chemiſtry the nature and proper- 
ties of ſingle bodies could ſcarce ever have been known by the 
moſt perſpicacious of mortals. Boerhaave. 

CHEG, or CHER1F, the prince of Mecca, who is, as it were, 


the high-prieſt of the Mahometan law, and ſovereign pontift | 


of all the Muſulmans, of whatever ſect or country. 
CHERSONEF/SUS, in geography, ſignifies the ſame as peninſu- 
la, being a part of land incloſed all round with water, except 
0 Amanat neck, or iſthmus, by which it joins to the main 
land. 
CHERUB “, a celeſtial ſpirit, placed next to the ſeraphim, in 
the celeſtial hierarchy. 
* The word is Hebrew 2192, the plural of which is Cherubim. 


CHE'RUBIMS, a military order in Sweden, called alſo the ur- 
der of Seraphim. Various are the opinions concerning its in- 
ſtitution ; ſome affirm it was inſtituted by Magnus the Third, 
king of Sweden, in 1334, in memory of the ſiege of Upſal, with 
a view of eſtabliſhing defenders of the catholic religion, and to 
extend the borders of his kingdom in Poland. Itisalfo, tho' with 
leſs foundation attributed Eric the Great, ſirnamed Smeek, and 
Guſtavus the Firſt. As alſo to Erie the Fourteenth, but he only 
nade ſome alterations in the badge and collar. This order was 
entirely aboliſhed by the change of religion in that kingdom 
under Charles the Ninth. 

CHESS, an ingenious game performed with ſmall round pieces of 
wood, on a board divided into ſixty- four ſquares. 

In this game art and addreſs are fo indiſpenſably requiſite, that 
chance ſeems to have no place, and a perſon never loſes but by 
his own fault. 

CREVAL 4 Friſe , in fortification, a piece of timber about a 
foot in diameter and ten or twelve in length, traverfed with 
wooden fpixes five or fix feet long, armed or pointed with iron. 
dee plate XII. fig. 8. 

* The term is French, and literally ſigniſies a Frieſland horſe ; in 
which country it was firſt invented. 
It is chiefly uſed in topping up breaches, and ſecuring the a- 
_ venues of a camp {from the gnroads of the enemy's horſe. 

CHE VERON, in hcraliry, repreſents two raſters of an houſe 
{et up as they ought to ſtand, and was anciently the form of the 
prieſteſs's head attire. Some ſay it is a ſymbol of protection, 
others ſay of conſtancy; though others ſay it repreſent knights 
ipears, others a piece of liſt, or the baniers of a park, &&. it 
contains the fifth part of the field, and is figured thus (plate 
XIV. fig. 22.) 

Per CHEVERON, in heraldry, is when the field is divided on- 
ly by two ſingle lines, riſing from the two baſe points, and 
meeting at the point above, as the Cheveron does, and is called 
party per Chevcron, 

CHIC: NERY, in law, an abuſe of judiciary proceedings, tend- 
ing only to delay the cauſe, and deceive or impoſe upon the 
judge and che parties. 

CHI'CKEN-POX and ſwine-pox ſeem to be the ſmall-pox in a 
leis degree; though they ſometimes precede, and ſometimes 
tucceed the ſmall-pox. Ihe puitules appear of the ſame kind, 
only in the ſwine-pox fomewhat leis than in the ſmall-pox : 
Iheſe commonly appear hve or tix, ſometimes 20 in the face, 
and but very few on the body, The patient is very little in- 
diſpoſed, either before, at, or after their appearance; though 
the iudden ſinking of them often cauſes ſome diſorder, but it is 
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preſently relieved by alittle arrac and ſaffron, or a doſe 
cle water. Grown perſons ſeldom keep within doors 
ther ; and upon that account the eruptions may contin 
longer, becauſe the cold air is ſuppoſed to hinder their 2 
ing; ſo that it is ſometimes three weeks or a month g 
they totally diſappear. 'T heſe caſes, being fo very flight, fe 
dom come under the care of a phyſician. Shar, N 
CHIEF, in heraldry, the upper part of the eſcutcheon, reach 
entirely a- croſs from fide to ſide, : 
Chief, is moſt particularly uſed to ſignify one of the eicht hi. 
nourable ordinaries in heraldry, containing a third part af 4 
held, and determined by one line, either ſtraight or cr * 
that is inverted, engrailed, &c. down through the chief na 
of the eſcutcheon. Thus the field is gules, a chief Ae f. 
beareth gules, a chief crenelle, or embatteled argent. ; 
Sometimes one Chief is borne on another, which is calle 
ſurmounting, and it is uſually expreſſed by a line drawn al, 
the upper ſide of the Chief; for if the line be drawn along U. 
lower part of the Chief, it is called a fillet. The former ofthe; 
is an addition, the latter a diminution of honour, 5 
CHILBLAINS, are ſmall red ſhining tumors, appearing cor 
monly on the fingers, toes, or heels, but not riſing to am Gf 
height; when theſe tumors break upon the heels, they are ta. 
ed kibes. 5 
The cauſe of theſe tumors and inflammations appears to be ci 
contracting the veſſels where the circulation ot the blood 5 
languid, upon which a ſtagnation enſues in the ſmaller canal: | 
and the obſtacle continuing, freſh blood arriving at the Part 0 
veſſels are gradually diſtended, and at length burſt, which cauſe 
kibes, 
Theſe tumors ſeldom appear, except in the winter: On the 5... 
gers they come in lumps about the ſize of a filver penny, ba 
ſometimes leſs, and aic generally red; though they afterwas 
turn livid, or blue, and then, breaking, they are called cha-; 
in the hands; it is remarkable, that they ſeldom break unn 
the toes. 
Theſe tumors, though no danger attends, are painſul and ver; 
troubleſome ; and in ſome perſons the Kibes continue al the 
winter. 
It is uſual to waſh Chilblains on the hands and toes with warn 
brine, urine, &c. but warm Hungary water and ſpirits of wir 
camphorated uſed with a ſpunge are much better. It feems t- 
ry proper to let out the ſtagnated blood with a lancet, and ater. 
wards to exhibit a cathartic or two: In the cure of kibes, 14 
thing exceeds unguent. deſiccatis rub. or diapamphol. mixel 
with a little camphire, and uſed for the dreſſings, with emp. 
de min. or diachyl. fimp. let down with ol. roſar. to cover them, 
Shaw, f 
CHI'LDERMAS-DAY, called alſo Innocents-day, an aw 
verſary feaſt of the church held on the 28th of December, 
memory of the children maſſacred at Bethlehem by Herod. 
CHILIAD x, a ſeries of things divided into thouſands. Hers: 
the tables of logarithms have been called Chiliads, becaute they 
were at firſt divided into thouſands. 
* The word is derived from the Greek yu, a thouſand. 
CHILMINAR, the ruins of the famous palace of Perſepojis, ti: 
nobleſt and moſt beautiful piece of architecture remaining af 
antiquity. MI. le Brun tells us that he made a voyage to t': 
Eaſt-Indies, purely to view the Chilminar. 
CHIME/RA, or Chim #RA, a fabulous monſter, which the f. 
ets feign to have the head and breaſt of a lion, the belly G 
goat, and the tail of a ſerpent. | 
CHIMES Va cet, a kind of periodical muſic, produced at e. 
qual intervals of time by means of a particular apparatus acce: 
to a clock. 
In order to calculate numbers for the Chimes, and adert!“ 
Chime-barrel, it muſt be obſerved that the barrel mi 
round in the ſame time that the tune it is to play requires in 
ing. Ge 
As for the Chime-barre], it may be made up of certain '-" 
that run athwart it, with a convenient number of hes. 
in them, to put in the pins that are to draw each nan. 
By this means you may change the tune, without chase 
the barrel. In this caſe, the pins or nut which draw tne nu 
mers, muſt hangs down from the bar, ſome more, omen“ 
and ſome ſtanding upright in the bar; the reaſon whereot , 
to play the time of the tune rightly, „ 
For the diſtance of each of theſe bars may be a ſemibriet. &. 
| ; „ the has 
But the uſual wav js, to have the pins that draw tde ““ 
mers ficed on the barrel. For the placing of which pf 
you may procced by way of changes on bells, viz. 1, 2 5 * 
&c. or rather make uſe of the muſical notes. 
Where you muſt obſerve, what is the compass 0' 7*- 
tune, or how map notes or bells there are from 08 e 
to the loweſt; and accordingly the barrel muſt be G 
from end to end. 
Thus, in the following example, the tune is 8 00! 
pals, and accordingly the barrel is divided into 8 parts. 2 
diviſions ate truck round the barrel, oppeſite to whic | 
the hammer tails, 
Then you are to divide it round about into 35 mar, 
there ate mutical bars, ſemibriefs, minims, &c. 1 
Thus, the 100 pſalm tune hath 20 ſemiNtie's, and cg. * 
ſion of it is one ; the fri note of it allo Aim 
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e Chime- barrel muſt be a whole diviſion from 
therefore —.— underſtand plainly, if you conceive the ſur- 
* _ Chime- barrel to be preſented by the following tables, 
m_—y cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel were ſtretched out 

* T — extended on a plane. Then ſuch a table fo divid- 
5 pow wrapped round the barrel will ſhew the places where 
2 are to ſtand in it : and the dots, running about the 
table, are the places of the pins that play the tune. 


The notes of the 1ooth pſalm. 
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If you would have your Chimes quite complete, you ought to 
have a ſet of bells to the gamut notes ; ſo that, each bell 
having the true ſound of Sci, la, mi, fa, you may play any 
tune with its flats and ſharps, and by the ſame means play 
both the baſs and treble with one barrel. 

And, by ſetting the names of your bells at the head of any 
tune, you may caſily transfer that tune to your Chime- barrel, 
without any {kill in muſic. But obſerve, that each line in 
the muſic is three notes diſtant ; that is, there is a note be- 
tween each line, as well as upon it. 

CHIMNEY, in architecture, a particular part of a houſe where 
the fire is made, having a tube or funnel to carry away the 
ſmoke. 

A Chimney conſiſts of theſe following parts: the jambs or 
ſides coming out perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, &c. 
from the back; the mantle-tree, which reſts on the jambs; 
the tube or funnel which conveys away the ſmoke ; the 
Chimney-piece or moulding, which is on the fore ſide of the 
jambs over the mantle-tree ; and the hearth or fire-place. 
Palladio lays down the following proportions for the breadths 
and depths of Chimnies on the inſide, and for that height to 
the mantle-tree. 


Chimnies in | Breadth, [ Height, | Depth. 
Halls, 6, 7, or 8 feet, | 41, or 5 feet. | 24, or ; fee! 
Chambers. 51, 6, or 7 feet. | 4, or 41 feet, | 2, or 21 feet. 
2 and Wardrobes. | 4, 41, or 5 feet. | 4, or 41 feet. | 2, or 21 feet. 


Woltus orders the breadth of the aperture at the bottom to be 
to the height as 3 to 2. 

In ſmall apartments the breadth is 3 feet, in bed-chambers 4, 
in larger apartments 5, in ſmall banqueting-rooms 51, in 
large b. 

But the heighth muſt never exceed 21, leſt there be too much 
room for air and wind, and the ſmoke be driven into the toom: 
nor muſt the height be too little, leſt the ſmoke miſs its way, 
anc be choaked at firſt ſetting out. 

The ſame author adviſes to have an aperture, through which 
tle external air may, on occaſion, be let into the flame to 
dne up the ſmoke, which the internal air would otherwiſe 
be unable to do. 

dme make the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's de- 
ſcend ng too ealily; but a better expedient is to make the 
Wane! narrower at bottom than at top, the fire impelling it 
up more calily, when contracted at the bottom; and in mount- 
ns nds more ſpace to diſengage itſel!, and therefore will 
"C 1tls OCCalton to return into the room. 

. Felibien orders the mouth of the tube, or that part join- 
© to the Chimney-back, to be a little narrower than the 
re, that the ſmoke coming, to be repelled downwards, meet- 
ny wah this obſtacle, may be prevented from getting into 
it toom. 


lo prevent ſmoaking Chimnies, Mr. Lucar adviſes to leave 
8 holes, or make two pipes in the Chimnies, one over the 
act on each ſide; the one flloping upwards, and the other 
1 rds ; through theſc holes or pipes, ſays he, the ſmoke 
eau paſs out of any tunnel, which way ſoever the wind 


0 Ms. 
da D'Orme adviſes to provide a hollow braſs ball, of a 
"lonable Capacity, with a jmall hole in one {ide for the put- : 
- 24 by be hung upthe Chimney, at a height a little 
3 22 flame (with the hole upwards) by an 
ee pq all traverſc the Chimney a little below the 
. where, as the water grows hot, it will rarify and 
eee the aperture or hole in a vapoury ſteam, which will 
Un Pte [ſmoke that would otherwiſc linger in the funnel. 
ce a Kind of moveable vane or weather-cock on 


= * is Chimney ; fo that, what way ſoever the wind 


comes, the aperture of the Chimney will be ſkreened, and tlie 
ſmoke have free egreſs. 

But the beſt prevention of a ſmoaking Chimney ſeems to be 
in the . er placing the doors of a room, the apt reclin- 
ing of the back, and the due gathering of the wings and breaſt 
of a Chimney. Build. Dif. 

CHIMNEvY-jarbs, are the ſides of a Chimney uſually ſtanding 
out perpendicularly from the back, on the extremities where- 
of the mantle-tree reſts. 

CHIMNEY-ptece, in building, a compoſition of ſeveral mould- 


ings of wood or ſtone, over the mantle-trec, or the foreſide 
of the jambs. 


CHINA, or CHINA Hare; fee POR/CELAIN. 

CHixA-CHINA, a name for Jeſuits bak. See CORTEX 
Peruvianus, | 

CHiNxA Koet, in pharmacy, a medicinal root brought both from 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and diſtinguiſhed into Oriental and 
Occidental, according to the different parts of the world from 
whence they are brought: Their virtues are the ſame, only 
they are ſtronger in the Oriental kind. 
Both kinds are the roots of a genus of plants of the number 
of the diæcia hexandria of Linneus, and of the herbz baccifetæ 
of Mr. Ray. The ſpecies that produces the original China, isthe 
ſmilax marinus ſpinoſa fructu rubicundo radice vii tuoſa China 
dicta of Kæmpfer; and the Occidental is the root ot die ſinilax 
aſpera fructu nigro radice nodoſa magna fat inacea China dicta 
of Sir Hans Sloane, They are both creeping plants with ptick- 
ly ſtalks, and cordated and ſharp pointed leaves; and have low - 
ers growing in cluſters like thoſe of our ivy, ten, twelve, or 
more together. The ſpecies of ſmilax that produces the Ori- 
ental China, differs ſo little from that which produces the 
Occidental, that many have ſuppoſed them to be the ſame 
plant, only growing in a different ſoil and climate; but the 
ſpecimens received of them from the ſeveral places, thew 
evidently enough, that they are truly diſtinct ſpecies. 
The Oriental China is brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies, 
where it is produced in great plenty in many places. The 
Occidental is brought from Peru and the Braſils, where it is 
not leſs abundant than the other in the Eaftern parts of the 
world. China root was wholly unknown to the ancicnts ; the 
firſt knowledge of it in Europe was brought by ſome Chineſe 
merchants in the year 1535, who had ſeen it uſed in that 
country, and came over full of its praiſes for curing the pox, 
and a number of other terrible difeaſes. It was immediately 
brought into uſe, but unſucceſsfully at firſt ; afterwards under 
proper management it is ſaid to have done great cures, but 
ſince that time mercurial medicines have been brought into 
uſe in thoſe caſes, and every thing elſe has been neglected; 
perhaps the China root never deſerved all the encomiums 
that were beſtowed upon it, but it ſeems, however, to de- 
ſerve ſomething more than the preſent neglect of it beſpeaks. 
There is no queſtion of its being a ſudorific and an attenuant, 
and therefore calculated to do great ſervice by a continued 
uſe in many chronic caſes. It has been given in decoction, 
and is uſually combined with ſarſaparilla and guaiacum; an 
ounce of it ſliced thin is the uſual proportion to a quart. 

CHVRAGRA “*, in phyſic, the gout in the hands. 


* The word is derived from the Greek ip, the hand, and ayer, 
a capture. | 
CHIROGRAPH®*, among the ancients, ſignified a deed which, 
requiring a counterpart, was wrote twice over on the ſame 
parchment, leaving a ſpace between the two copies, in which 
was wrought the word CHIROGRAPH ; the parchment 
was then cut through the middle of it, and a moicty given to 
each party. 
* The word is derived from the Greek var, a hand, ind y,49u, 
to write. 


CHIRO/GRAPHER of fines, an officer in the Common Pleas, 
who engtoſſes fines acknowledged in that court into a per- 
petual record (after they are acknowledged and fully paſſed 
by thoſe offices by whom they are firſt examined) and that 
writes and delivers the indentures, one for the buyer, and 
another for him that ſells, and makes another indented piece, 
containing alſo the effect of the fine, which he delivers over 
to the cuſtos brevium, which is called the foot of the fine. 

CHIRO/MANCY (from #4, the hand, and area, divination} 
the art of palmiſtry, or that by which ſome trifling mortals 
pretend to diſcover the fate, temper, and diſpoſition of a per- 
ſon from the lines, wrinkles, and marks in the hand, 

CHIROTONUVA *, the impolition of hands in conterring eccle - 

ſiaſtical orders. | 
* The word is derived from the Greck, 2, the hand, and uu, 

to ſtretch out, or extend. 


CHIRU/RGERY *, generally called SURGERY, is that part 
of medicine which is employed in manual operations. 

* The word is formed from the Greek vu, the hand, and %. 

work. 

Chirurgery is undoubtedly very ancient, but its inventor is 
very uncertain. Some attribute it to Apis king of Egypt, 
though, perhaps, on no good foundation. But, be that as it 
will, it is certain that during the iſt ages it was nearly the 


ſole medicine, and conſequently it preceded phyſic in point 
| of 
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of time. In the days of Hippocrates Surgery was ſo connected 
with medicine, that the former was ſcarce diſtinguiſhed from 
the latter by any peculiar and diſcriminating name. And that 
Hippocrates himſelf affiſted the ſick by manual operation, is a 
fact which cannot be called in queſtion. During theſe laſt 
thirty years Surgery has been cultivated with very great ſucceſs. 

le Dran has furniſhed us with inſtructions which will in- 
ſorm the moſt ſkilful proficients. M. de la Faye, the inge- 
nious commentator on Dionis, has likewiſe given us, in his 
notes, not only what his own experience and reflections have 
ſuggeſted, but alſo, as he ſays, the opinions and obſervations 
of the greateſt ſurgeons at Paris; and indeed the frequent 
mention he makes of Meſſ. Morand, Petit, de la Peyronie, 
and others, are ſufficient proofs that his comments are an ex- 
act repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of Surgery in France. 
M. Garengeot's treatiſe on the operations of Surgery lies un- 
der the diſadvantage of having been publiſhed ſome years 
ſince, and before many of thoſe improvements were made, 
which are now univerſally known: It, however, contains ſe- 
veral caſes and remarks well worth the attention of a ſtudi- 


ous reader. Heiſter's Surgery is in every body's hands, and] 
the character of Heiſter is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that any account 


of that work is needleſs. Nor need we mention the treatiſe 
of Surgery, and critical enquiry, of the ingenious Mr. Sharp, 
ſince the name of the author is abundantly ſufficient. If the 
reader defires a more particular account of chirurgical authors, 
we refer him to Heiſter's Surgery, where he will find a very 
large catalogue of them. 

CHI/SSEL, an inſtrument greatly uſed by ſculptors, joiners, 
carpenters, &c. 

Chiſſels are of different kinds, and have different names, ac- 
cording to the different uſes they are applied to. As, 

1. The former, which is uſed in carpentry and joinery, firſt 
of all before the paring Chiſſel, and juſt after the work is 
ſcribed. 

2. The paring Chiſſel, which has a fine ſmooth edge and is 
uſed in pairing off, or ſmoothing the irregularities, which are 
made by the former. This is not ſtruck with a mallet, as the 
former is, but preſſed with the workman's ſhoulder. 

3. The ſkew-former, which is uſed in cleanſing acute angles 
with the point or corner of its narrow edge. 

4. The mortice-Chiſſel, which is narrow, but very thick and 
ſtrong, to endure hard blows ; and it is cut to a very broad 
baſil ; its uſe is cutting deep ſquare holes in wood for mor- 
tices. 

by The gouge, which is a Chiſſel with a round edge, one 
ide of which ſerves to prepare the way for an augre ; and the 
other to cut ſuch wood as is to be rounded, hollowed, &c. 

6. Socket-Chiſſels, which are chiefly uſed by carpenters, &c. 
having their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket at top, to re- 
ceive a ſtrong wooden ſpring fitted into it with a ſhoulder. 
Theſe Chiſſels are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the breadth 
of the blade, into half. inch Chiſſels, quarter of an inch Chiſ- 
ſels, &c. 

7. The ripping Chiſſel; which is a ſocket Chiſſel, an inch 
broad, having a blunt edge with no baſil to it, for ripping and 
tearing two pieces of wood aſunder, by forcing in the blunt 
edge between them. Build. Diet. | 

CHUVALRY, in law, ſignifies a tenure of land by knight's-ſer 
vice, or by obligation to perform ſome military office to the 
lord. 

CHIRIES, in botany ; ſee A PICES. 

CHLA/MYS, in antiquity, a military habit worn by the ancients 
over the tunica, | 
Chlamys was the ſame in the time of war that the toga was 
in time of peace, each belonging to the Patricians : It did 
not cover the whole body, but the chief part, though it alſo 
came over the ſhoulders, and was faſtened on the breaſt by a 
buckle. 

CHLO/ROSIS (yAujoou, from xawe;, green) in phyſie, properly 
ſignifies that diſorder which virgins fall into, for want of a 
due menſtrual diſcharge ; which we, preſerving-the analogy 
of the Greek name, call the green-ſicknels. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this diſorder are, 
a whitiſh pale colour of the ſkin, ſomewhat upon the green 
or yellow caſt ;.a pretty full and tumid ſtate of the body, 
which appears cold and foft to the touch, and is at the ſame 
time infirm and feeble. The patient is afflicted with a weak- 
neſs of the legs, a difficulty of breathing, eſpecially in aſcend- 
ing ſtairs; a ſwelling of the feet, a torpor and inactivity of 
mind, an oppreſſion during ſleep, a ſwelling of the eye-lids, 
a flow and loft pulſe, together with a white and turbid 
urine. 

As to the immediate cauſe of this diſeaſe, and its ſeveral ſymp- 
toms, it ſeems to conſtſt in too great a quantity of impure 
blood, and of viſcid and leſs ſpirituous humours, collected in 
the body, in conſequence of the natural tone, vigour, and 
ſtrength of the ſolid parts, eſpecially of the viſcera ſubſervient 
to chylifaction, ſanguification, and depuration, and of the 
guids, being conſiderably impaired and weakened. 

The cure of this diſorder conſiſts in the following intentions: 
Firſt, to correct the crude, thick, and impure blood and jui- 
ces; to evacuate them through proper emunctories; and in 


CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake prepared of cacao nut: 2nd 


manner: 
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their ſtead to promote the generation of a fine blood ang 
Secondly, to open and remove the obſtructions of the Viſce.. 
and capillary veſſels, that a free and equable Circulati * 
the blood may be reſtored through all the parts of the ry 
And thirdly, to corroborate and reſtore the weakened 3 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. « 
But, before the phyſician attempts the correction of the 
cant humours, he is to endeavour to cleanſe the og 
namely, the ſtomach and inteſtines, from which viſcid. n 
cous, and acid crudities proceed; and which by incidin, pe 
digeſtive remedies ought to be correted and diſpoſed =. . 
tion, that they may be eliminated with the greater eaſe, Th. 
intention is moſt effectually anſwered by what we common 
call neutral ſalts : And, if theſe ſhould happen not to a.” 
this intention, evacuants are to be uſed, = 
When the primz viz are thus purged, the phyſician mug 0 
deavour to render the whole maſs of blood more pute nd 
fluid, and to open the obſtructed emunctories, that the blood 
and ſerum may be the more effectually depurated, This h. 
tention is anſwered by proper decoctions. 

But, above all things, a particular regard is to be had to the 
ſtate of the ſtomach, for reſtoring the tone of which the f. 
machic elixirs are, of all other medicines, the moſt proper, 
If the diſorder is fo highly obſtinate, as not to yield to the 
we muſt have recourſe to proper mineral waters. Hofmn, 


other ingredients. It would be too tedious to give an ccm 
of the different methods uſed by different nations in Prepariny 
Chocolate. Benzo, in his Nov. Arb. gives us the recipe con. 
monly followed by the Americans. Le Fevre gives vs +; 
account of the method uſed by the Mexicans ; and, in ſbo- 
different authors inform us of the various methods uſe * 
different nations. According to Herman, the richer 25 
more opulent inhabitants of Spain prepare it in the following 


© Take of excorticated clean and roaſted cacao ſix pounds; ;f 
„ cinnamon half a pound; ſeven vanilloes, diſſolved in f. 
„% rup; ſix or ſeven cloves; of meal of Indian corn half 23 
© ounce ; of Spaniſh pepper one dram; of arnotto, in order ty 
„ give it a reddiſh colour, 2 drams, diſſolved in roſe water, 
or ſyrup of roſes; of ſugar a ſufficient quantity, or about 
% 3 or 4 pounds; beat and mix all together in a veſſel place 
over a gentle fire; ſtir them conſtantly, till they are int- 
« mately mixed; reduce it to a maſs; and if you have a mird, 
© add a proper quantity of muſk, or of the eſſence of an- 
« bergriſe.“ 

In Meiſner we have the receipt of Barthol Marradan, that 
celebrated Spaniſh phyſician, which is as follows : 
„Take 700 cacao nuts; of the fineſt white ſugar hall : 
« pound; of cinnamon 2 ounces ; of Mexican pcppct 
« 14 grains; of cloves half an ounce, of vanilloes, halt a 
“ ſcruple, or in their ſtead 2 ounces of aniſe- ſeeds; and of 
« arnotto the bulk of a nut: to theſe ſome add a little org 
« flower water, and 1 grain of muſk or ambergriſe.“ 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, we are ti 
that Chocolate is prepared of * a pound of cacao, roaſted a. 


Take 2 pounds of cacao nuts decorticated, roaſted, and t. 
« duced to a paſte; with which mix one pound and 2 64. 
e powder-ſugar; to theſe are added a ſcruple and a halt ot vi 
« nilloes, four cloves, half a dram of cinnamon, one gte“ 
of amber, and half a grain of muſk, reduced to powe-: 

Lemer, Alim. 
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ing to the French, the vanilloes, though there produces 
great plenty, are not uſed in preparing Chocolate. But, 70 
cauſe many love Chocolate of a pungent taſte, ſome , 
room of the vanilloes ſubſtitute other acrid aromatic ©. 
as pepper, ginger, and others of a like nature. The 1 
ſimple of all the methods of preparing Chocolate, uſed in E. 
rope, is directed in the Pharmacop. Auguſtan. thus : 16 
« Take cacao nute, gently roaſted, decorticated, .. 
« duced to a fine powder; let two parts of this PP 
ce reduced to a paſte, with one part of white ſugar, 4 

« ina gentle heat.” 1 
Wade has a mind to inform himſelf more fully of ot” 
rious ingredients uſed in preparing Chocolate, let him acts 
ſul Meiſner, Caldera, Du-Four, and Piſo. As for de. 
neſs of the Chocolate commonly ſold, that is general) t 1 1 
beſt which intirely diſſolves in the liquor with * Cbecr 
made, without leaving any ſediment. In Spain, de — 


CHO 


is thought beſt that is pierced by worms, who are ſaid to 
_—_ of — but what is good. Reaumur. 
— effects of Chocolate on our bodies, whether produced by 
Ls l tritive or ſtimulating quality, ought to be determined 
44 joint conſideration of the aromatic ingredients which 
— — and of the nature of the liquor in which 
i diſſolved for uſe. Its nutritive quality is diminiſhed by 
-- Jdition of a large quantity of aromatics, fince by that 
os it becomes too hot, It is alſo too hot when diſſolved 
| m—_— except in thoſe remote northerly regions, where the 
inhabitants are accuſtomed to a hot regimen. When pre- 
g 4 with milk, it nouriſhes more than in any other form; 
but it ſeems at the ſame time to load the ſtomach too much. 
the addition of an egg or two, which is the cuſtom with 
; ſome people, its nutritive quality is augmented, W ater there- 
fore ſeems of all others to be the beſt vehicle for Chocolate, 
ſince by its dilution it muſt of courſe promote the diſtribu- 
tion of its nutritive principles. As for the quantity of Choco- 
late to be drank at a time, it is commonly determined by the 
[ſon who drinks it. Calmenero de Ledeſma, a celebrated 
— affirms, that between 5 and 6 ounces of it may be 
teak without being injurious to the conſtitution. And that 
lar 25 quantities are not prejudicial to ſuch as are not ac- 
cullomed to it, is plain, from daily experience, eſpecially in 
caſes where the ſtomach becoming empty requires freſh ſup- 
lies They who drink the groſs ſubſtance which ſubſides 
- the bottom, imagining it to be the moſt nutritive part of 
the Chocolate, are groſly miſtaken, and by that praQtice con- 
ſiderably injure their health ; lince, according to the laſt quot- 
ed author, it is only the terreſtial part of the cacao, which, by 
creating obſtructions, diſpoſes to melancholic diſorders. 
CHOIR, that part of the cathedral where the fingers or cho- 
riſters chant, or ſing divine ſervice, — 
In the firſt common prayer-book of king Edward the VI, 
the rubric, at the beginning of morning prayer, orders the 
prieſt, being in the Choir, to begin the Lord's prayer; ſo that 
it was the cuſtom of the miniſter to perform divine ſervice at 
the upper end of the chancel, next the altar. Divine ſervice 
is, however, no longer performed in the Choir or chancel, 
excepting in a cathedral. g 
CHO LAGOGUE “, a medicine which evacuates the bile. 


* The word is formed from the Greek x, the bile, and &, to 
drive out, or evacuate. 


By Cholagogues the ancients meant no more than ſuch purga- 
tive medicines as expelled the internal fæces, which reſembled 
the cyſtic bile in colour, brightneſs, tenacity, &c. 
CHOLEDO/CHUS “*, a common epithet for the gall-bladder, 
hepatic veſſels, and the common gall-duct, which communi- 
cates with the duodenum. | 


The word is formed from the Greek y:2», the bile, and #youas, 
to receive. 


CHO'LERA-MORBUS, in phyſic, is a reflux of matter from 
the whole body, upon the ſtomach, belly, and inteſtines, be- 
ing a moſt acute diſeaſe, 

The Cholera-morbus is cafily known by the following ſigns : 
1. Immoderate vomiting, and a diſcharge of vitiated humours 
by ſtool, with great difficulty and pain ; 2. Violent pain and 
diſtention of the abdomen and inteſtines ; 3. Heartburn, thirſt, 
quick pulſe, heat and anxiety, and frequently a ſmall and irre- 
eular pulſe; 4. Great nauſea, and ſometimes colliquative 
tweats ; 5. Contraction of the limbs; 6. Fainting. 7. Cold- 
reſ of the extremities, and other like ſymptoms, which greatly 
terrify the attendants, and often deſtroy the patient in 24 hours. 
There is likewiſe a dry Cholera, occaſioned by a flatus, which 
paſſes upwards and downwards without reachings or ſtools ; but 
I remember to have ſeen only a fingle inſtance of it at the be- 
dining of autumn, whereas the former ſpecies was very com- 
mon, | 
Much conſideration and experience have taught me, that to 
engen gur, on the one hand, to expel the ſharp humours which 
freethis diſeaſe by purgatives, would be attempting to extinguiſh 
re with gil, as the moſt lenient cathartics would increaſe the 
Ciurbance, and raiſe new tumults. And, on the other hand, 
check the firſt effort of the humour in the very beginning, by 
ates and other aſtringents, whilſt I prevented the natural 
©uation, and forcibly detained the humour in the body, 
v9.2 doubtleſs deſtroy the patient by an inteſtine commotion, 
de enemy being pent up in the bowels. 

it 2 chicken be boiled in three gallons of ſpring water, ſo that 

e $9107 may ſcarce taſte of the fleſh. Several large draughts 

dun are to be drank warm, or, for want of it, poſſet drink. 

At the lame time I order a large quantity of the ſame to be given 

x everal times, ſucceſſively, by way of clyſter, till the whole 

5 ** in, and diſcharged by vomiting and ſtool, An ounce 

” Meiyrup of lettuce, violets, purſlain, or water-lily, may be 

the draughts and clyſters ; but the liquor will anſwer 

betty well alone. The ſtomach in this manner being 
ch with a large quantity of liquor, and its motion as it 


— + 


Were 1917 7 Ts. ” . 
._ - ertech thereby, and clyſters being frequently thrown in, 
abroad; Aumours are eicher evacuated, or their acrimony be- 
53%, are reftored to their true temper and mixture. 

* ” 


"las Ns buſineſs js over, which requires three or four hours, 
feet omg eats the cure. Sydenham, 


(:! $67, 
Co So LOTIC 


CHO 


CHOPINE, aliquid meaſure in France, containing, according 


to 115 fifteen ounces and a half of water; but Peniche 
and the Dict. Trev. make it to conſiſt of ſixteen ounces, 


CHORD, in geometry, is a right- line conneQing the extremities 


of any arch of a circle. Thus A B (plate XIV. fie. 24.) is the 
SHE of the arch A CB. (? Fe. 24) 


Line of CHoRDs, is the chords of a circle projected on a right. Iine. 


See plain SCALE, 


CHroRDs, in muſic, are the ſtrings or lines, by the vibration of 


which all ſounds are excited, and by the divi 
ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. 

The tone of a ſound depends on the time or duration of the 
ſtroke made on the drum of the ear, by a wave or pulſe of air; 
for as that is longer or ſhorter, the tone will be more grave or 


ions of which the 


acute: And ſince all the pulſes move equally ſwift, the durati- 


on of a ſtroke will be proportional to the interval between two 
ſucceſſive pulſes ; and conſequently a ſound is more or leſs 
_ or acute, in proportion to the length of that interval, 
ence it follows thatall the ſounds fromtheloudeſt to the loweſt, 

which are excited by the vibrations of the ſame body, are of 
one tone, It likewiſe follows, that all thoſe bodies, whoſe parts 
perform their vibrations in the ſame or equal times, have the 
ſame tone: Alſo, thoſe bodies which vibrate loweſt have the 
graveſt and deepeſt tone ; as thoſe which vibrate quickeſt have 
the ſharpeſt or ſhrilleſt tone. 

The times of the vibrations of muſical firings, and conſequently 
the tones, vary in reſpect to the length, and magnitude, and the 
tenſion of thoſe ſtrings. For if two ſtrings AB, C D, (plate 
XVII. fg. 1.) are of the ſame magnitude, and ſtretched by equal 
weights EF „have their lengths as 2 to 1, the times of their vi- 
brations will be in the ſame ratio. Hence the number of vibra- 
tions of the two ſtrings A B, CD, performed in the ſame time, 
will be inverſely as their lengths; or C D will make two vibra- 
tions, while A B performs one. The vibrations of two fuch 
ſtrings will therefore coincide at every ſecond of the leſſer. 
Again if 2{tringsof the ſame kind AB, CD (plate XVII. fie. 2.) 
have their diameters as 2 to 1, and are of equal length, and 
extended by equal weights E, F, the times of the vibrations will 
be as their diameters, viz. as 2 to 1 ; and ſo the vibrations in 
a given time, and the coincidences, as before. 

Laſtly : If the diameters and lengths of the ſtrings be equal, 
the times of the vibrations will be inverſely as the ſquare roots 
of the weights which ſtretch them. If the weights E and F be 
as I to 4 (the ſquare roots of which are 1 and 2) then the times 
of vibration in AB and CD (fig. 3.) will be as 2 to 1. 
Hence in conſtructing ſtringed inſtruments, as ſpinnets, harpſi- 
chords, &c. a ſkilful artiſt will compound theſe proportions of 
the length, diameter, and tenſion of the ſtrings to very great 
advantage, 

In wind inſtruments, as the flute, organ, &c. where the ſound 
is made by the vibration of a column of elaſtic air contained in 
the tube, the time of vibration or tone of the inſtrument will 
alſo vary with the length and diameter of the ſaid column of air, 
and force of the voice, which compreſſes it; as will be eaſy to 
obſerve from experiments. 

If one body be made to ſound with another, their vibrations 
will coincide after a certain interval ; and the ſhorter the inter- 
val of the coincidence, the more agrecable is the effect or con- 
ſonance to the ear; conſequently, thoſe which are moſt frequent 
produce the moſt perfect conſonance or concord, as it is com- 
monly called. When the times of vibration, therefore, are e- 
qual, the concord is moſt perfect and more agrecable than any 
other, and this is called uniſon. 

If the times of vibration are as 1 to 2, the coincidence will be 
at every ſecond vibration of the quickeſt; and fo this is the next 
perfect concord, and is what we commonly call a diapaſon, or 
octave. 

If the times of the vibration be as 2 to 3, the coincidence will 
be at every third vibration of the quickeſt ; which therefore is 
in the next degree of perfection, and this is called a diapente, 


or fiſth. If the times of vibration are as 3 to 4, the coinci- 


dence will be at every fourth of the leſſer; and this is called the 
diateſſaron, or fourth. But this and the next which follow in 
order, are not ſo agree able and pleaſant to the judicious car, 
and are therefore called imperfect concords. 


CHO/RDAPSUS *, in medicine, the ſame with the ileus or iliac 


paſſion. See 'LIAC paſſion. 


* The word is formed from the Greel: »2z91, an inteſtine, and 
nr., to touch; becaule in this diſeaſe the inteſtines feel to 
the touch like ſtretched cords. 


: = 2 3 
CHOR DE, or Cox, in medicine, a ſymptom attending A 


onorrhaa. ; - 
t conſiſts in a violent pain during the erection of the penis, 
which on theſe occaſions is very frequent and involuntary. 
The pain is perceived principally under the frænum and along 
the duct of the urethra ; and the penis is incurvated dow:.- 
wards, 5 e 
Perhaps there is not a more ſurprizing phænomengnt zan that 
. . Re HY pO bh os a a 
any part, having an ulcer in its very tub! ance⸗ Mould * 
8 if, ; +) AvRBEINING [ 
ſuch a ſenſation, as if it were tied round with ſomething, _ 
its parts are drawn from one another, as they are Wien Its 3 
; avanlny he b 
is increaſed. But to heighten the paradox, tue aue * N 
4 1 x » * * E * 2 . 
inward in the very urethra ; but the comprefiing cauſe whic 
hurts this ſore urethra, 15 really without. } ee 18 * 
vident from the courſe and ſituation ct the UICENTA 3 for As 1 
Ece runs 
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CHO 


runs between the cavernous ſubſtances of the penis and of its 
own outward coat, it is always compreſſed by them, when they 


CHR 


tural connexion with it ; ſo that the Chorus concurred with 
actors for advancing the action. the 


are inflated, more or leſs, according to the degree of their in- |Cnorvs, in muſic, is when the whole company join the fy 


flation. 

The binding pain in erection, or the g. of the penis, be- 
ing really a ſqueezing of the corroded urethra 8 
nous bodies, and the erection itſelf being often excited by the ſti- 
mulating of the matter of the gonorrhcea, the cure of this cord- 


at certain periods of a fong, and repeat certain couplets verſ 
or clauſes, | bras, 
etween thecaver- CHRISM, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, and uſed in th 
and Greek churches, ng © Romiſh 
mation, ordination, and extreme unction. 


e adminiſtration of baptiſm, confi 


ing muſt be had by preſerving the urethra from being corroded, | CHRF'S TITANS, thoſe who profeſs to believe the religion of Je. 


or by ſuppreſling the erection. 


ſus Chriſt. 


The firſt may be effected by mild diuretics, ſoftening emulſi- | CHRI/S TMAS-DAY, a feſtivalcelebrated by the chriſtian church 


ons, and cooling injections ; but the laſt can only be performed 
by thoſe means that give the moſt ſudden check to the ſwelling 


on the twenty-fifth of December, in memory of the natix 
Jeſus Chriſt. ; 13s In As 


of the penis. If men therefore recollect what happens to them | CHROMATIC, in muſic, the ſecond of the three kinds abound. 


in immerging themſelves in cold water, a river, the ſea, and 


ing in ſemitones, and containing only the leaſt diatonical. 


far more in a cold bath, they cannot be in any want of a ready |CHRoMATic, is alſo uſed in painting to ſignify the colouring 


remedy on ſuch occaſions. 


which makes the third part of that art. 


Though women have no glans nor frænum, yet the ſphinQter | CHROY/NIC *, in medicine, is an epithet applied to diſtempery 


of the vagina, clitoris, and the labia themſelves, are inflamed 
with the ſharp running, after the ſame manner as are the above- 
mentioned parts; and therefore the method of their cure muſt 
be the ſame ; which is by ſuch medicines as allay the preſſing 
inflammation, and ſecure the parts againſt their being corro- 
ded with the ſharpneſs of the corruption. Cockburn. 
Dr. Turner thinks it better to purge off the virulence, which 
gave riſe to this complaint, by ſome briſk mercur'al cathartic, 
making revulſion between whiles with a doſe or two of the 
turpeth mineral, and on the intermediate days directing ſome 
proper refrigerating and attemperating emulſions, together with 
the nitrous, ſaturnine, or camphorate ſolutions. 
It has been found by experience, that rubbing a mercurial oint- 
ment into the part affected, and along the duct of the urethra, 
has done conſiderable ſervice in this complaint. | 
CHORE/A Sancti Viti, St. Vitus's dance, in medicine, a fort of 
convulſion which principally attacks children of both fexes, 
from ten to fourteen years of age. Dr. Mead ſays that this diſ- 
order may be removed by the frequent uſe of cold baths and of 
chalybeate medicines, | 
CHOYRION, the external member of the foetus. 
The Chorion is a pretty thick, ſtrong, whitiſh membrane, co- 
vered with a multitude of branches of veins and arteries. It is 
diviſible into two lamellæ, whereof the outermoſt is thick and 


which continue a long time, in contradiſtinction to choſe Which 
ſoon terminate, and are called acute. 


The word is derived from the Greek y-#>-, time. 


If health conſiſts in a free and uninterrupted circulation at the 
vital juices through the veſſels, and a diſeaſe in an interryy;, 
of this circulation, we may conceive that an acute diſtem l 
ariſes, when many and extenfive obſtructions occupy 2 rer 
number of the veſt 
tity of blood is impelled through a ſmaller ſpace, and recur, 
ſooner to the heart; in conſequence of this the contradtions of 
the heart are more frequent, the velocity of the circulating uc 
is greater, the reciprocal action between the ſolids and flu; i 
increaſed, and conſequently the heat of the body. 

But when obſtructions are formed by degrees, and by little x 
time, however extenſive they may become ultimately, ng luch 
ſudden alteration is induced ; but the vital powers, perhaps by 
diſcharging out of the body a portion of the ſuperfluous juice 
find a way of preſerving the equilibrium betwixt the ſolids ad 
fluids, and of adopting the circulating fluids to the capacity df 
the pervious veſſels, without raiſing a degree of fever, fuficiert 
to impart the name of acute to the diſorder. 

Chronical diſeaſes, then, may be ſaid to be produced in the bo- 
dy, by ſome peccancy in the juices either contracted inſenſib 
and by degrees, or elſe left by ſome acute diftemper ill cu: 


els all of a ſudden ; for then the uſual qum- 


opake, the inner thin and tranſparent. Thoſe that deny the CHRON ICL a | 
l NN p ICLE, a hiſtory digeſted in order of time. 
urinary membrane, divide it into three. See A'MNIOS. CHRO/NOGRAM #, 1 Py S 3 


Drake's Anat. Vol. I. 
CHORO/GRAPHY *, the art of drawing a map of ſome coun- 
try, or province, 
* The word is formed from the Greek x., a country, or pro 
vince, and ya, to deſcribe. 
CHOROVDES (from 4514, the chorion, and, reſemblance) 
is an epithet of ſeveral membranes, which, on account of a 
multitude of their blood- veſſels, reſemble the chorion. Thus 
the plexus Choroides 15 a convolution of the membranes of the 
brain, conſiſting of an aſſemblage of veins and arteries. It is alſo 
applied to a portion of the pia mater, and the interior coat of 
the eye under the ſclerotica. 
CHO/RUS, in dramatic poetry, one or more perſons preſent on 
the ſtage during the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be by-ſtand- 
ers thereto, without any particular ſhare or intereſt in the ac- 
tion. 
Tragedy, in its origin, M. Dacier obſerves was no more than a 
ſingle Chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and without any other 
actors; ſinging dithyrambics, or hymns in honour of Bacchus. 
Theſpis, to the Chorus, added an actor who rehearſed 
the adventures of ſome of their heroes. Æſchylus, finding a 
ſingle perſon too dry an entertainment, added a ſecond ; and at 
the ſame time reduced the ſinging of the Chorus, to make more 
room for the recitation. 
Every thing introduced between the four ſongs of the Chorus 
they called by the term epiſode ; and thoſe four ſongs made the 
four intervals, or acts of the piece. 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, thoſe recitatives 
or epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended as acceſſory parts 
to give the Chorus a breathing-time, became now the principal 
parts of the tragedy ; and whereas, before, they were taken 
from various ſubjects, they were now all drawn from one and 
the ſame, 
The Chorus by degrees became inſerted and incorporated into 
the action, to which it was only intended as an addition or or- 
nament. Sometimes the Chorus was to ſpeak, and then their 
chief, whom they called coryphzus, ſpoke in behalf of all the 
reſt: The ſinging was performed by the whole company; ſo 
that, when the coryphæus ſtruck into a ſong, the Chorus im- 
mediately joined him. 
Beſides the four ſongs which made the diviſion of the piece, and 
which were managed by the Chorus, the Chorus ſometimes 
alſo joined the actors in the courle of the repreſentation, with 
complaints and lamentations, on occaſion of any unhappy ac- 
cidents that betel them. 
But the proper function of the Chorus, when tragedy was form- 
ed, and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, was to ſhew 
the intervals of the acts: While the actors were behind the 
ſcenes, the Chorus engaged the ſpectators: Their ſongs uſu- 
ally turned on what was juſt exhibited ; and were not to con- 


tain any thing but what was luited to the ſubject and had a na- 


ters, joined together, make up ſome date or epocha. 


by yu word is formed from the Greck x2, time, and u, 
a letter. 


CHRONO LOG L, the art of computing time for hiftoricaluſs, 
that the beginning and ending of princes reigns, the revolut- 
ons of empires and kingdoms, battles, ſieges, or any other me- 


morable actions, may be thence truly ſtated, 


Sir Iſaac Newton's aſtronomical principles of CHRONOLoGy,--This 


illuſtrious author, in order to ſettle the grand epocha of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, which he makes the baſis of his Chrono- 
logy, makes uſe of the following aſtronomical principles. 
He obſerves that Eudoxus, in his deſcription of the ſphere of the 
ancients, placed the ſolſtices and equinoxes in the middle of 
the conſtellations Aries, Cancer, Chelæ, and Capricorn: And 
alſo that this ſphere or globe was firſt made by Muſæus, and de 
aſteriſms delineated upon it by Chiron, two of the Argonats. 
Now it is well known, that by the preceſſion of the equinos- 
es the ſtars go back 50” per annum. And fince, at the cnc of 
the year 1689, the equinoctial colure paſſing through the n- 
dle point, between the firſt and laſt ſtar of the Aries, did tien 
cut the ecliptic in 8 6 447, it is evident, that the equinox tad 
then gone back 36? 44”; therefore, as 50” is to one year, 19 
is 36 44” to 2645 years, which is the time ſince the Argen, 
tic expedition to the beginning of the year 1690; that in 633 
ears before Chriſt is the æra of the Argonautic expediun. 
But our great author is more particular and ſubtile in , 
fair. He finds the mean place of the colure of the equinox® -* 
ſolſtices, by conſidering the ſeveral ſtars they paſſed taro'2? 
among other conſtellations as follows, according to Econ. 
In the back of Aries is a ſtar of the ſixth magnitude, mate, 
by Bayer; in the end of the year 1689, its longitude wi » * 
38 45” ; and the equinoctial colure paſſing through, aced- 
to Eudoxus, cuts the ecliptic in 8 6” 5870577). 
In the head of Cetus are two ſtars of the fourth magnituce. c. 
led» and £ by Bayer. Eudoxus's colure, paſſing in the mcc 
twixt them, cuts the ecliptic in 8 69. 58. 51”, at the cage 
the year 1689. Wo 
In the extreme flexure of Eridanus there was formeily a 770 
the fourth magnitude (of late it is referred to the breaff 1 We 
tus). It is the only ſtar in Eridanus, through which the , 
can paſs; its longitude was at the end of the year 1689 "Fl 
22/ 10%, and the colure of the equinox paſhng throug? * ++ 1 
the ecliptic in 8 7” 127 40”, p MO 
In the head of Perſeus, rightly delineated, is a ſtar of Ny | 
magnitude, called : by Bayer; its longitude was 8 23 K. | 
at the end of the year 1689; and the colure pafing = | 
it cuts the ecliptic in & 6187 577. Alſo in the "LY 
of Perſeus is a ſtar of the th magnitude, whoſe \ To equi 
the end of the year 1689 was 8 24* 25, 27 and 25 


T4 f 
he o zei! 9 
noctial colure paſſing through it cuts the ecliptic 12.5 + 27 1, vs 


5 £7 a 
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| 8 
Now the ſum of all theſe five places of the Y 
colure, viz. * 


Is = 1 2 26 os 

of which is = 8 6˙ 207 17”, which is therefore 

2 2 in which the colure did, in the end of the year 
1689, cut the ecliptic. | 

After a like manner he determines the mean place of the ſolſti- 

tial ſummer colure to be K 6* 28” 46”, which, as it is juſt 90® 

from the other, ſhews it to be rightly deduced. The equinoxes 

having then departed 1* 6* 297 from the cardinal points of Chi- 

ron, ſhews that 2628 years have elapſed fince that time, which 

is more correct than the former number, though leſs by only 17 


By eme other methods of a like nature, he alſo ſhews the ra 
of the Argonauts ought to be placed in that age of the world ; 
and having fixed this moſt ancient epocha, he makes his com- 
putation, with reference thereto, in the future part of his book. 

CHRONO'METER “, a general name for any inſtrument to 
meaſure time. 

* The word is formed from the Greek y-5>, time, and {aTgew, 
to meaſure. 

CHRYSA/LIS “, a name given by ſome naturaliſts to the worm 
or maggot, whilſt it continues under a pretty hard pellicle, al- 
moſt without motion, till it comes forth a butter-fly or ſome o- 
ther winged inſect. 

* The word is derived from the Greek y-vo3;, gold; becauſe the 
pellicle which inveſts it is generally of a bright yellow or gold 
colour. 

CHRYSALVTES, in natural hiſtory, a figured ſtone, of a glit- 
tering gold and iron colour, like the Ammonis cornu, hard and 
rough, with multitudes of circular ſtriæ, and furniſhed with 
.three or four circumgyrations, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the 
chtyſalis. Rerger. 

CHRYSARGYRUM *, a tax formerly levied on courteſans, 
and other perſons of ill fame. 

* Tae word is formed from the Greek yev3;, 
filver ; becauſe it was paid in gold and ſilver 


CHRYSOCO'LLA, (from v ,, gold, and , glue, or 
ſolder) 2 — much uſed by the ancients, particularly in ſol- 
dering gold. 
and the Chryſocolla of the ancients with the borax 
of the moderns ; but the former is very different from the latter, 

agreeing only in their common uſe, that of ſoldering gold. The 
native Chryfocolla of the ancients was a ſparry ſubſtance ſo 
highly impregnated with copper, that it might be called a cop- 
per ore. It was found in the form of powder, or of a green ſand, 
in the mines of that metal, and in thoſe of ſome others; but, as 
the ancients obſerved, never unleſs there was copper in them. 
The ancients had alfo a faCtitious Chryſocolla, but very difte- 
rent from our refined borax. This was of two different kinds, 
the one of them a preparation of the native Chryſocolla, above 
deſcribed; and the other a preparation of verdigreaſe. 

* a green diaphanous gem, of a glittering ſplen- 

Or Uke 80 . 
The ſtone termed Chryſolite by the ancients is called topaz by 
the moderns. See TO/PAZ. 

CHRY/STAL. 8 CRYSTAL. 

CHRTSTALLIZA“T ION. ©} CRYST ALLIZA/TION. 

CHURCH : This word has ſeveral ſignifications, according to 
the different ſubjects to which it is applied. 
I. Itis underſtood of the collective body of chriſtians, or all thoſe 
over the face of the earth, who profeſs to believe in Chriſt. 
1 - what the ancient writers call the catholic, or univerſal 

urch, 
2 It is applied to any particular congregation of chriſtians, as 
the Church of Antioch, the Church of Alexandria, &c. 
3. A particular ſect, or party of chriſtians, diſtinguiſhed by 
pariicular doQtrines and ceremonies, is called a Church; as 
the Greek Church, Romiſh Church, Church of England, &c. 
&. The word Church is ſometimes uſed for the cler y, in con- 


rad: g: £ . . . . . 
5 to the laity; in which ſenſe the Church is oppoſed 
Ve ate. 


5. The word Churc 


dle aſſemble to cele 


gold, and dzyved-, 


h is alſo uſed to ſignify the place where peo- 
by | brate divine ſervice. 
ment with regard to architecture, is defined by Daviler to 


"og "ge edifice, extended in length, with a nave, choir, iſles, 

8 and belfry. 

oy 8 , is that which has only a nave and a Choir. 
"ae 5 Ke a one which has a row of porticoes in the 

Snag l 8 53 leries, with chaplets in the pourtour. 

verſe part is 2 oY 1s that where the length of the tranſ- 

1 6 _ ry that of the nave ; ſo called becauſe moſt 

5 urches were built in this form. 

eee ofs, is that whoſe nave is longer than the 

bert, as moſt of the Gothic Churches. 

ta. Yours, is that whoſe plan is a perfect circle, in imi- 

e ee pantheon. 

4.1, ARDENS, formerly called Church-reves, are officers an- 


Ru v ch fe ” > F 5 0 a . . 
len in Eaſter-week, by the miniſter and parithioners, 


Cups 


according to the cuſtom of the place; totake care of the Church. 


Church-yard, &c. preſent ſcandalous livers to the bithop ; take 
care that none preach without licenſe, &c; 


CHY*LUS, the Chyle, in the animal ceconomy, an alimentary 


liquor, which being ſecretet through the inteſtines, from the 
recrementitious maſs of aliments, to be diſcharged by way 
of excrements, is by a peculiar mechaniſm conveyed to the 
maſs of blood. It is a milky inſipid liquor, conſiſting of 
oleous and mucilaginous parts, and extracted from the diſ- 
ſolved aliments of every kind. 

The Chyle is, as it were, a natural emulſion 3 and as, inor- 
der to conſtitute this, a mixture of oleous and aqueous parts 
is requiſite ; ſo that the Chyle conſiſts of the ſame ingredients 
obvious from thoſe parts, which in milk, which is nothing 
but Chyle, are converted into butter, cheeſe, and ſerum ! 
And as every artificial emulſion, prepared with water and 
oleous ſeeds bruiſed. is of a whitiſh colour, which ariſcs from 
the oil reduced to ſmall globules reſſecting the rays of light; 
ſoalſo the whiteneſs of the Chyle can hardly be aſcribed to 
any other cauſe than this, 

Boerhaave has ſet the analogy betwixt emulſions of vegetables 
and Chyle in a very clear light: But if we reflect that ani- 
mal ſubſtances, taken by way of aliment, are originally 
formed from vegetables, and like them conſid of oil, earth, 
water, and ſalts, we ſhall readily conceive, how thc organs 
of digeſtion convert them into hy le. 

If the oleaginous vegetable ſubſtances are reduced to a pows 
der, or bruiſed and ground in a mortar, and a little water 
ſlowly and ſucceflively poured upon them in the grinding, 
that they may come to a well wrought paſte, they will 
change into a white maſs. Then gradually add more fair 
warm water, ſo as to make the whole fluid, and continue 
the triture without intermiſſion, whereby the liquor floating 
above will begin to grow milky and unctuous: Let the |1- 
quor now reſt a little, then pour it off by a gentle inclina- 
tion upon a thin linnen ſtrainer. To the groſs part remain— 
ing in the mortar and ſtrainer again add treſh water, and 
grind and ſtrain as before, adding this ſecond liquor to the 
former, and repeat this ſeveral times till the liquor become 
at length perfectly aqueous; there will remain but a very 
little of the ſubject in the mortar, almoſt merely terreſtrial, 
without ſalt, or the leaſt ſigns of oil, and intoluble in wa- 
ter. The liquor, thus prepared, reſembles in many reipect!s 
the Chyle of animals, which is itſelf prepared trom vegetables 
in their bodies, by chewing, ruminating, and che action ot 
the ſtomach, before it is mixed with the bile. in the duode- 
num. But I could never by any art of coagulation obtain 
a curd from this liquor, as milk aftords, 

Since the principal element of the Chyle is an oil, blend- 
ed with a mild, gclatinous, and mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
it is obvious that thoſe ſubſtances afford the moſt copious 
and laudable Chyle, which are furniſhed with a mild, olcous, 
and mucous juice, ſuch as the fleſhes of animals, and, in 
the vegetable kingdom, all the farinaceous ſecds. : 
The Chyle, extracted from the diſſolved aliments, is ſtrained 
through the villous coat of the fmal inteſtines, conveyed to 
the ſmall mouths of the lacteal veſſels, and poured into them. 
This villous coat, which is moſt conſpicuous in the jejunum, 
is no more than a congeries of a large number of villous ſu9- 
ſtances, or ſmall tubes variouſly interwoven with each other; 
and this congeries is the ſource and origin of the lacteal vel- 


ſels. 


That the villi of the inteſtines are furniſhed with cavities ob- 
ſervable by microſcopes, is excellently demonſtrated by Brun- 
nerus, in his treatiſe De glandulis inteftinorum. From the 
ſame author we learn, that where there are inteſtinal villi, 
there are alſo lacteal veſſels; and that where the former of 
theſe are not to be ſeen, as in the ſtomach, for inſtance, 
there the lacteal veſlcls are inviſible, 

The villous coat of the {mall inteſtines is not mercly paſ- 
ſive, but, in conſequence of the afflux of the nervous 
fluid and blood, is furniſhed with a certain degree of ſtrength 
and tone, or a motion by which it is contre cted and dilate. 
The villous coat with which the ſmall inteſtines eſpecially 
are furniſhed, is that common ftrainer, through which all 
the liquor is conveyed from the prima viz to the blood, and 
all the other parts of the body: Hence it is of the utmoſt 
importance, that this villous coat ſhould de in its duc and 
natural ſtate ; for, if the mouths of the veſſels are too wide 
and pervious, the groſs, feculent, and recrementitious parts 
of the Chyle are conveyed to the blood. If, on the contrary, 
they are too much contracted, the thin and watery part of 
the Chyle is only conveyed to the blood; whereas the moro 
uſeful and alimentary parts of it are kept back. Hence the © 
duds and other orifices ought not to be obittucted With Cty 
mucous ſubſtance, 1 

To obſtruct theſe ſmall duAs of the villaus coat, thoſe ali. 
ments greatly contribute, which are con? ified Into 4 8 
coagulum, ſuch as hot bread, farinaccous ſubſtances, and 
cakes not ſufficiently fermented, coagulated mik, VIEW ans 
compact aliments, fats which eafily run into a coaguhum, 
ſuch as that of ſheep; together with all aliments and 1.CC:s 
cines poſleſſed of an aftringent quality. 


Pounki + 
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Bountiful nature has therefore wiſely appointed, that the bile, 
in conſequence of its ſaponaceous and abſtergent quality, and 
the lymph, in conſequence of its being inceſſantly diſcharged 
from the glands and glandular coats, ſhould preſerve this vil- 
Jous coat from being obſtructed by a thick and viſcid mucus. 
Hence the reaſon is plain, why the drinking good waters, 
warm infuſions of tea and coffee, together with decoctions 
of herbs, is ſo highly beneficial; ſince the principal advantage 
conſiſts in this, that they keep this coat free from obſtructi- 
ons. Hence alſo the reaſon is obvious, why theſe liquors, 
when, in conſequence of the obſtructed veſlels, they cannot 
find a free and eaſy paſſage, excite commotions, flatulences, 
uneaſineſs, and ſometimes vomitings. 
Through the villous coat there is, firſt of all, ſecreted from 
the aliments a highly fine fluid, which eaſily enters and paſ- 
ſes through the ſeveral ducts. Hence, after meals, or drink- 
ing liberally, even of good water, the urine is firſt diſcharged 
pe aqueous and infipid, but afterwards aſſumes a deeper 
colour. 
The more groſs and coarſe parts of the aliments, which are 
not adapted to the mouths of the lacteal veſſels, are not con- 
veyed to the blood, but being retained in the inteſtines, in 
conſequence of the narrowneſs of the lacteals, are diſcharged 
by way of excrement. 
If, in conſequence of the coſtive ſtate of the patient, the more 
groſs parts of the aliment remain for a conſiderable time in 
the inteſtines, the more groſs ſaline and terreſtrial parts alſo, 
by the ſtrong compreſſion of the inteſtines, penetrate into the 
blood. | 
But a liquor is not only ſecreted in the ſmall, but alſo in the 
large inteſhines, and conveyed into the maſs of blood through 
the abſorbent veſlels. "The ſtomach and inteſtines have a 
particular motion, by which they are contracted and dilated. 
This motion proceeds gradually from the ſuperior to the in- 
ferior parts, The principal inftruments by which it is car- 
ried on, are the annular fibres, with which the whole inteſ- 
tines are ſurrounded, and wrapped up in a ſpiral form : So that 
theſe fibres are continued in an uninterrupted courſe from 
the ceſophagus to the anus. The periſtaltic motion of the 
inteſtines, when in its natural ſtate, is highly eaſy, gentle, 
and of the undulatory kind ; which may be looked upon as 
the wiſe and bountiful appointment of nature, leſt the ali- 
ments, when concocted, ſhould be with too much precipitation 
hurried into the inteſtines, and too ſpeedily diſcharged. Be- 
ſides, in conſequence of this gentle contraction and dilata- 
tion, only the finer and more ſubtile portion of the Chyle is 
ſeparated from the mals of digeſted aliments, and poured in- 
to the villous ducts of the inteſtines, and the mouths of the 
lacteal veſſels ; whilſt, at the ſame time, the more groſs and 
feculent parts are left. 
The periſtaltic motion, therefore, of the inteſtines is the 
principal cauſe both of the ſecretion of the Chyle, and of its 
conveyance through the lacteal veſſels. Beſides, the pro- 
greſſive motion of the Chyle to the maſs of blood is not a 
little aſſiſted by what we call the valvulæ conniventes, large 
numbers of which are obſervable in the ſmall inteſtines, which, 
when a compreſſion of the parts is made, hinder the Chyle 


CVLIA, in anatomy, the extreme parts of the palpebre, cr 


CILLARE Ligamentum, in anatomy, a range of black fibres, 


CILIA'RIS Auſculut, in anatomy, that part of the muſculus 


CIN/CTURE, in architecture, a ring, lift, or orlo, at the 15 


CIN 


different ſorts of apples. Apples that - are commonly 
and of a fweet pleaſing taſte, produce Cider that will — 
keep; and therefore others are preferred far that — not 
Theſe apples are of a curious colour, but they have 3 A 
bitter, and ſtyptic taſte ; which makes the Cider 8 1 0 
ſtrong, and keep long. Cider ought to be fine 
rious gold colour, having a pleaſant ſmell, and pun 


taſte. 


drawn from it, and then phlegm ; afterwards, by the helps 
ſpitit wh; 

is nothing but eſſential ſalt, diſſolved in a — — 
remains will yield a little fixed ſalt by calcination, lotion, f. 
tration, and evaporation. _— 
When the juice of apples has not been well purifieq, it ſoon 
corrupts ; becauſe the dregs which remain mixed wig, the 
liquor, are ſmall pieces of the apples themſelves, and * 
the Cider an unpleaſant rotten taſte. In order to patify ® 
ſome uſe iſinglaſs diflolved in wine ; and, to prevent , 
Cider from growing four, they put muſtard into it. 
draw off what is clear into earthen or glaſs bottles, yhich 
afterwards well corked. , 
Apples of an harſh and bitter taſte are beſt for Cider, b. 
cauſe they contain much eſſential ſalt, proper for ſepara: 
the oily parts from the dregs. Beſides, theſe apples * 
the Cider with a ſufficient quantity of tartareous parts, 
hinder the ſpirits ſrom evaporating ; and hence this Cider þ 
ſtronger, more pungent, and will keep the longer, On 1. 
contrary, ſweet apples being deficient in theſe particulars th 
Cider made from them quickly dies. 

Cider is good and wholeſome, provided it be ufed with ng. 
deration ; and may be faid, in general, to be better fo the 
health, becauſe its ſpirits are not ſo impetuous, nor ſo much 
agitated as thoſe of wine ; and are beſides detained and g. 
derated by a great quantity of viſcous phlegm, which“ 
contributes to make this liquor moiſtening and cooling, yy, 
know by experience, that moſt of thoſe who drink nothi:» 
but this liquor, are ſtronger, more healthy, and look bettet 
than thoſe who drink wine; of which lord Bacon gives us; 
remarkable inſtance: Of eight old people, ſays he, ſome wers 
near, and others above a hundred; who, during their whe 
lives, drank nothing but Cider, and were ſo vigorous, th 
they danced and jumped about like young men. 


eye-lids ; they are ſemicircular and cartilaginous, with tain 
infixed in them, which ſome call Cilia. 


circularly diſpoſed, having their riſe in the inner part of the 
uvea, and terminating in the prominent part of the cryſta- 
line, which they ſurround. 


orbicularis + 1a hoc which lies neareſt the cilia, mil 
ken by Riolanus, who gave it this name, for a diſtinct mu- 
cle. 0 


and bottom of the ſhaft, at one end from the baſe, ard :: 
the other from the capital. 


from ſlipping inſtantaneouſly by the orifices of the lacteals and | CINERA/TION (from cineres, aſhes) in chemiſtry, the rt d 
inteſtinal villi. Secondly, To the more eaſy reception of the] reducing a body to aſhes. 

Chyle, the narrowneſs of their diameters contributes not a | CYNERES Clavellati, See POT-ASH. 
little. Thirdly, The progreſſive motion of the Chyle, and | CINERUVTIOUS, an epithet applied to things reſembling a 
its aſcent through the lacteal veſlels and thoracic duct, is] particularly in point of colour or conſiſtence. 

much aſſiſted by the ſemilunar valves with which they are | CYUNNABAR; Cinnabaris. There are two kinds of Cina, 


— I ———— 


at. 


— — 


| : 


furniſhed, and which are alſo ſo ſituated, that the Chyle and 
lymph may be carried upwards, but cannot regurgitate, or 
have a retrograde motion. Fourthly, The progreſs of the 
Chyle is alſo promoted by the impulſe of the fibres, of which 
thoſe remarkable conglobate glands, fituated in the center of 
the meſentery, conſiſt, 

The progreſs of the Chyle through the thoracic duct and lac- 
teals to the blood is conſiderably promoted by reſpiration ; 
in which there is a continual and ſucceſſive compreſſion and 
dilatation of the muſcles of the abdomen, Hofman. 

CHY'MISTRY. See CHE'MISTRY. 

CICATRUCULA, in natural hiſtory, a little white ſpeck, or 
veſicle, in the coat of the yolk of an egg, wherein the firſt 
change appears toward the formation of the chick. 

CICA”IFRIX, in ſurgery, 2 ſcam or elevation of callous fleſh, 
riſing on the ſkin, and remaining there after the healing a 
wound or ulcer, and is commonly called a ſcar. 

CICU”E A, Hemlock, a poiſonous vegetable, uſed only in ex- 

ternal applications. 
The Oenanthe, which Webſter deſcribes under the name of 
Cicuta aguatica, Dr. Mead thinks to be very probably the poiſon 
which was ſo much uſed formerly, eſpecially at Athens, for 
putting malefactors to death. And in the Philoſophical Tran- 
factions, N 480, we have aremarkable account of ſeveral 
French prifoners being poiſoned by eating of that plant. 

CIDER, or CYIDER, the juice of apples, made fpirituous 
by fermentation z3 the apples are gathered in autumn, when 
they are ripe ; then they are ground in a mill, the juice is 
praſled out, an! lett to terment in hogſheads, &c. 


. 19 
Native CI x RA BAR is found in Hungary, Bohemia, la, 


here may be as many torts of Cider made, as there are 


the one native, and the other factitious. The native or full 
Cinnabar of the ſhops, called minium by the ancient Greek, 
and anthrax by-Vitruvius, is a foſſile, metallic, heavy (> 
ſtance, not very hard, found ſometimes pure, and ſometns 
mixed with ſtones. Of the pure Cinnabar there are ſever 
kinds; one of a purple colour, inclining to red, but which, 
by grinding, turns to a very beautiful red; another 0! 3 
blackiſh or liver colour, reſembling the lapis hamatits ; 25 
a third of a yellowiſh colour, which is commonly ſo ric 
in quickſilver, that, when heated in the leaſt degree, the me- 
tal drops ſpontaneouſly from it. The other kind of Cinnz 
bar is found in a foſſile ſtone, formed of laminæ, of an all- 
colour. It has likewiſe been found in a white metalline one 
and ſometimes in the form of a gold or hiver pyrits, fuck 
as was dug up many years ago in ſeveral parts of Normale“ 


Spain, and France, Quickſilver is obtained from it, by N 
tilling it with quick-lime, or filings of iron; and farbe 
may likewiſe be had, in a ſmall quantity, by ne N. 
ſtrong lixivia, and then pouring diſtilled vinegar into tue 
coction, the quickſilver being firſt ſeparated. The 11 
Cinnabar, of which painters of old were extremely 75 : , 
now ſeldom uſed by them, becauſe the factitious 1% 
cheaper, and anſwers all the purpoſes equally as Well. 8. 
internal uſe of it is recommended by ſome phyſicians in l | 
epilepſy, vertigo, madneſs, and all ſpaſmodic affections | 
theſe. cafes they chuſe that of Hungary or Carinthia, _ 
is of a ſparkling red colour, and free from all dene 
particles; and reje& the dark or yellowiſh kind, 5 d 


. I b 2 adar « : 
more impure, Sometimes, however, native C100” | 


N 


of ſome. vitriolic, or even. arſenical particles aſſociated 
means happens to excite nauſea's, vomitings, anxieties, 
with it DAP which I have myſelf more than once been 
and heart-Durtns the Cinnabar had be d by fre- 
neſs to, even after innabar had been purged by fre 
a kings: and therefore I always prefer either factiti- 
ql bar or that of antimony, to the native. Geoffroy. 
= r is prepared in the following manner: 

Artificial pure flowers of ſulphur one pound; melt it under a 
Tao © qu iron pot or ladle, ſo as it may be juſt fluid; 

n = it, by little at a time, three pounds of crude mer- 
— oy rin "them till no mercury appear; then let them 

= — the mixture, and put it into a wide-necked 

2 dds luted, or rather an oval earthen jar coated; 

"we * a naked fire, in fuch a manner that it do not 

dab he Cinnabar too high; are - fire my A.. 

the fourth degree, and the Cinnabar will be ſeparated in a cake 

above * keto that, in ſtirring the mercury and ſulphur 

y wh there frequently happens a conſiderable exploſion, 

. mixture takes fire, eſpecially if the operation be ſome- 

_ bocried. This phenomenon is probably owing to the 

_—_ rarefaftion of the water, which is often contained, 

or that in no ſmall quantity, in mercury, as it comes to our 

"Fl veſſel is made uſe of in the furnace, great care 

ſhould be taken that the matter ſublime not up into the neck, 

0 25 to block it up; for, if this happen, it will ſoon burſt to 
ces; to the certain loſs and hazard of the operator. 

[f Cinnabar be deſigned as a pigment, great care ſhould be ta- 

ken to give it as bright and lively a colour as poſſible. This 

depends upon uſing but little ſulphur and a quick fire. If, 
after the zthiops is made, it be gently calcined on an iron 
plate, with a ſoft fire, ftirring it all the time, a conſiderable 
quantity of crude ſulphur may be evaporated : If then the 
mixture be ſublimed, it will yield a much purer and finer- 
coloured Cinnabar than can be otherwiſe obtained. Hoffman 
gives A curious method of making Cinnabar without ſublima- 
tion in his Phyſico-Chem. Obſerv. 4to, P. 250. It is by 
ſhaking or digeſting a little mercury in volatile tincture of 
ſulphur. : ; 

CixxABAR of antimony. The ingredients and proceſs for 
making Cinnabar of antimony are the ſame, as with thoſe 
delivered under BUTTER of antimony, till the butter is all 
extracted; aſter which the fire muſt be heightened to the 
fourth degree, and continued fo for two hours, which will 
raiſe the Cinnabar into the neck of the retort, When all is 
cold, break the retort, and take out the Cinnabar. It has of 
late been introduced into practice, as a powerful medicine, 
and capable of affording relief in fevers, attended with ſymp- 
toms of an affected brain. . 

CNNAMO/MUM, Cinnamon, a very agreeable aromatic 
ſoice brought from the Eaſt-Indies. 

The Cinnamon of our ſhops is a thin and fine bark, always 
broucht to us in a convoluted form, or rolled up into a ſort 
ef little pipes, from the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill to that of 
a man's thumb, and ſometimes more; and in length often 
two or three feet. It is ſometimes of the thickneſs of a 
crown-piece or more, but uſually of that of a ſhilling ; ſome- 
times it is as thin as paper. Its ſurface is tolerably ſmooth, 
but not gloſſy; its texture fibrous and moderately firm; 
it breaks however eaſily, and is not very heavy: Its co- 
lour is browniſh with a mixture of red: It is of an ex- 
tremely aromatic ſmell, and of an acrid and pungent, but 
very azrecable taſte. 
Canamon is to be choſen in moderately large tubules, about 
the thickneſs of one's thumb, the bark itſelf not too thick: 
doch as are thicker and cracked on the ſurface, are ſeldom 
[ 200d, It ſhould be of a reddiſh colour, and above all 
tags of an acrid and agreeable taſte. The greateſt cheats 
the ſale of Cinnamon, are the ſelling ſuch as has already 
thus eſſential oil diſtilled from it, and dried again, and 
de impoling the caſſia lignea in its place. The firſt of theſe- 
ancorered by the want of pungency in the Cinnamon; the 
ſecond by this, that the caſſia, when held a little time in the 
mouth, becomes mucilaginous, which the true Cinnamon ne- 

r does. Our Cinnamon is the interior or ſecond bark of 

"© tree which produces it: The people who gather it take 

(2 the two barks together, and immediately ſeparating the 

"er one, which is rough, and has very little fragrancy, 

ey the other to dry in the ſhade in any airy place, where 

* 19.5 elf up into the form we ſee it. 

zue tree which produces it is one of the enneandria mono- 

De of Linnzus, and one of the Arbores fruftu calyculato 

beg. It is deſcribed by Burman in his I heſaurus Zey- 

9, under the name of Cinnamomum foliis latis ovatis 

„um, and by Linnæus, in his Hortus Cliffort. under 


bot laurus foliis oblongo-ovatis nitidis planis. Piſo calls 
3 quz cicurdo, and Breynius, arbor canellifera Zey- 


ava, 


The tres : ; 

*p me rows in Ceylon fo plentifully, that the woods and 
., e tall of it, The bark intended for uſe is taken 
3 branches of three years growth, or thereabouts. 


use it off in ipring and autumn, when the quantity 
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of ſap between it and the wood makes it looſe. The branches 
thus ſtripped remain bare two or three years, but afterward 
they acquire a new covering of the ſame kind with the for- 
mer. There is a thin membrane very obſervable on the in- 
ner ſurface of the Cinnamon, which is truly a third bark, 
It is of a vaſtly more acrid taſte than the reſt, and is almoſt 
alone what contains the oil of the drug. Hoffman found that 
it yielded, upon diſtillation, fix times as much oil of Cinna- 
mon as the common Cinnamon taken in groſs, Our Cin- 
namon and the Cinnamon and caſſia of the ancients are all 
three the ſame thing ; their Cinnamon was the ſmaller branches 
cut off and ſold to them, wood and bark together ; and their 
caſſia the bark of the ſomewhat larger branches ſtrip- 
ped off and ſold ſeparate, There is as much difference 
even now between the Cinnamon of Ceylon and that of 
Malabar and Java, between that which grows in good foils 
and that of bad, and between that of the cultivated and that 
of the wild trees, as between the ſeveral kinds of Cinnamon 
deſcribed by the Greeks under their ſeveral names. 
All the virtues attributed by the ancients to their Cinnamon 
are found in ours. It is an aſtringent in the prime viz ; 
but in the more remote ſeats of action it operates as an a- 
perient and alexipharmic. It ſtops diarrhœas, promotes 
the menſes, and haſtens delivery. It ſtrengthens the viſcera, 
aſſiſts concoction, diſpels flatulencies, and is a very preſent 
cardiac, It may be given in powder from ten grains to twenty; 
but it is more frequently given in the form of a decoction, 
tincture or infuſion. Beſides its being an ingredient in many 
of the compoſitions of the ſhops, it is in ſuch eſteem as to 
be given in the form of a ſimple and a ſpirituous water, a 
tinctute, and an eſſential oil. 
Oil of CIN NAM, is diſtilled in the uſual way of eſſential oils 
with water. What oil we have is uſually diſtilled in the 
Eaſt, and brought over for ſale in Europe: And the reaſon 
is very evident ; for it is found that though Cinnamon, when 
freſh taken from the tree, affords a very conſiderable quan- 
tity of oil, yet, when dried and kept ſome time, it yields leſs 
and leſs, and, after a few years, ſcarce any at all. In the 
diſtillation of this bark there are properly two kinds of oil 
ſeparated ; the one, which is of a very pale yellow, ſwims 
on the ſurface of the water; but the other, of a reddiſh 
colour ſinks to the bottom, They are both equally fra- 
grant, acrid and pungent in the mouth. Hill. 

Cinnamon Mater, Aqua Cinnamomi. There are two ſorts of 

Cinnamon water, the ftrong and the ſimple, 

Strong Cinnamon water is made in the following manner : 

Bruiſe a pound of choice Cinnamon, and pour on it a gallon 

of proot-ſpirit ; let it ſtand in digeſtion three days, ſhaking 

it from time to time; then pour it into a ſtill, and with it 

a gallon of water, and draw off a gallon. 

Simple Cinnamon water, is made by digeſting a pong of 

fine Cinnamon groſly powdered in two gallons of water for 

twenty-four hours, and then drawing oft a gallon by diſtil- 
lation, 

CINQUE-PORTS, Quingue Porte, five havens that lie on 
the eaſt part of England towards France, ſo called, by way 
of eminence, on account of their ſuperior importance; hay- 
ing been thought by our kings to merit a particular regard 
for their preſervation againſt invaſion. Hence they have a 
particular policy, and are governed by a kceper, with the 
title of lord-warden of the Cinque-ports, 

They have various privileges granted them, as a peculiar ju- 
riſdiction; their warden having not only the authority of an 
admiral among them, but ſending out writs in his own name. 
Their members of parliament are called barons of the Cinque- 
ports. Cambden ſays, that William the Conqueror firſt ap- 
pointed a warden of the Cinque-ports ; but king John firſt 
granted them their privileges, and that upon condition they 
ſhould provide a certain number of ſhips at their own charge 
for forty days, as often as he had occaſion for them in the 
wars, he being then under a neceſſity of having a navy to 
recover Normandy ; which ſervice the Barons of the Cinque- 
ports performed. 

The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and 
Sandwich; to which we may add Winchelſea, Rye, and 
Seaford, There are alſo ſeveral other towns adjoining, which 
have the privileges of the ports. Theſe Cinque-ports have 
certain franchiſes, and the king's writs do not run there. The 
conſtable of Dover-caſtle is lord-warden of the Cinque ports; 
and there are ſeveral courts within the Cinque-ports ; one 
before the lord-warden, others within the ports themſelves, 
before the mayor and jurats, and another, called Curia quin- 
que portuum apud Shepway, There is likewiſe a court of 
Chancery in the Cinque-ports, to decide matters of equity, 
but no original writs iſſue thence, 

CVYON, in gardening, a young ſhoot, twig, or ſprout, put forth 
by a tree. 

Ciox, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the uvula. 

CIV/PHER, or CW HER, one of the Arabic characters or fi- 
gures uſed in computation ; formed thus, o. 

A Cipher of itſelf ſignifies nothing; but, when placed to the 
left of other characters in whole numbers, it augments their 
value ten times; and, when placed to the right in decimal 
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arithmetic, they leſſen their value in the ſame proportion. 


IPHER, is alſo a kind of enigmatic character, compoſed of 


ſeveral letters interwoven ; which are generally the- initial 


letters of the perſons names for whom the ciphers are in- 
tended, 


C1rHER, is alſo applied to certain characters uſed for the writ- 


ing of letters, which contain ſecrets of importance. 


CI/PPUS, in antiquity, the name of a wooden inſtrument, 


whereby the criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed. . 


CIRCE/NSIAN Games, Circenſes Ludi, a general term, under 


which were comprehended all combats exhibited in the Ro- 
man circus, in imitation of the olympic games in Greece. 


CIRCLE, in geometry, is a plane figure comprehended un- 


der one line only, to which all right lines, drawn from a 
point in the middle of it, are equal to one another. And it 
may be ſuppoſed to be generated thus : If the line A B 
(plate XIV. fig. 23.) be faſtened at one end to the point A, and 
the other point or end B, be moved round in a plane till it 
return to its firſt poſition, the point B will deſcribe the cir- 
cumference of a Circle, whoſe center will be the point A. 
If two right lines, AC, DE (Ag. 25.) terminating in the pe- 
riphery of a Circle, interſe& each other in the point B, either 
within the Circle, or (being continued) without it, as in figure 
26, then ABXBC=BE x BD. 

The angle BA C (plate X VII. fig. 4.) made by the tangent A 
B, and the chord A C is equal to any angle AE C, or ADC, 
in the alternate ſegment A E C of the circle. 

Let ACDE be a quadrilateral figure in the circle, and the 
lines AD, EC, the diagonals, then ACx ED + AE x 
In-a Circle, the fine of any arch is equal to half the chord of 
twice that arch. The ſquare of the chord of any arch is equal 
to the rectangle under the verſed ſine of that arch, and the di- 
ameter of the Circle. The ſine of an arch is to the coſine of 
that arch, as the radius is to the tangent of that arch.— The 
radius is a mean proportional between the fine of an arch and 
the coſecant of that arch. — The radius is a mean proportional 
between the tangent of an arch and its cotangent. As the radius 
is to a mean proportional between the aggregate of the radius 
and ſine of the arch, and the difference between the radius and 
that ſine; ſo is twice that ſine to the ſine of double that arch. 
In a ſemi-Circle, if AB (fig. 5.) be the chord of an arch, and F 
D the chord of; the complement of that arch to a ſemi-Circle; 


then will the difterence between the diameter AD and the | 
chord AB, the chord FD, and the radius AC, be continual 


proportionals. 


The method of finding the circumference of a Circle from its 
diameter, or radius, being given, is one of the moſt uſetul pro- 
blems in geometry. The ancient method of ſolving this no- 
le propoſition, was to find continually the fine of half the 
arch, which was performed in the following manner : The 
ſine L P being given, the coſine OP and verſed fine PN 
(plate XVII. fig. 6.) may be cafily found; but LNg = LP 
g + PNg. n 
Wherefore, / LPg +PNg=LN=2QN=2LQ. 
Therefore half LN NS L Q. Now as the fine of o 
degrees = halt the radius, the fine of 15 degrees is had by the 
foregoing equation; and by repeating the operation, the fine 
of 7 deg. 10 min. may be found; and fo on continually, till 
the ſine of the arch laſt found, its tangent, and, con equently, 
the arch itſelf, is expreſſed o/ the ſame decimal part of the 
radius. But as this method was attended with frequent invo- 
Jutions, and extractions of roots of very large numbers, the 
greateſt mathematicians have endeavoured to find ſhorter and 
eaſter methods of obtaining the Circle's periphery. The moſt 
direct and eaſieſt method is by the help of the infinite ſeries, 
as will evidently appear from what follows. 
Let C be the center of a Circle (plate XVII. fig. 7.) CB = 
CAS = 1, the radius, A B = x any arch thereof, AD = y, 


its right ſine then will be CD, its coſine = v/ 1 — yy. 

Let CE be another radius of the Circle infinitely near to C A, 
then will E G = y be the fluxion of the ſine AD, and the in- 
finitely ſmall arch E A = x, the fluxion of the arch A B. And 
from the ſimilarity of the triangles C A D and EA G, it will 


cies V/ I — yy 


$343 y: x ; whereſore x = = or y V ;7—Jpthe flux- 
ion of the arch AB. Now the * expanded into a ſe- 
1 —yy 


A 4 " 8 3 9 
ries, is = 1+L4+ I 43+ 332 + 037 „Kc. See 
2 % 2:0 


10 1727 
BINOMIAL Theorem, which multiplied by y, we have 15 + 
24 5 2 4377 + 5533 4 033 0 &c. the fluxion of the 
2 10 2 3c 
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1295 


4 

curve in an infinite ſeries, whoſe fluent is eaſily found to be y 

+3 5 * a * 1 f 
+ 2 +37 +. 5 4+ 352 4237, Kc. the length of 

0 Fei 1152 2810 1 : 
the arch AB, Hence the length of any fine or ordinate in 
the Circle being given, the correſponding arch may be eaſily 
found. And becauſe the fide of a hexago:: inſcribed in a Cir- 
cle is equal to the radius (by the 15th or Luzhd 4.) therefore, 
if the radius be put = 1, the ſine of 30 degrees will be = 
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of .5. If, therefore, y be put = .5, you will find y 4.9 


| 77 
W. I AAA Hy 
Fa TY + . 25 Ih Kc. = 5235, 9756 

„which, being multipli „gives 3.141 

for the length of tha — of he ſens. Circle —— IH ＋ 
1, or of the whole circumference when the diameter is 1 5. 
The impoſlibility of expreſſing the exact proportion of the 3 
meter of a Circle to its circumference, by any receiyeg u. 
of notation ; and the abſolute neceſſity of having it as © N 
quadrature as poſſible; has put ſome of the moſt Gelen p 
men in all ages upon endeavouring to approximate as fe. 
may be to the truth. The firſt who attempted it wid * 
cels, was the claborate Van Ceulen, who, by the ancient W 
thod, though ſo very laborious, carried it to thirty-ſix dan. 
places, which he ordered to be engraven on his tomb. 
thinking he had ſet bounds to farther improvements, fl, 
ever, the indefatigable Mr. Abraham Sharp carried i u. 
venty-two places in decimals ; and fince that, the learne \r, 
John Machin has carried it to one hundred places, arg ;, 
follows: + 
If the diameter of a Circle be 1, the circumference wil de 
3.14159, 20535, 89793, 23846, 26433, 83279, 50285, 110. 
09399, 37510, 58209, 74944, 592.30, 78164, 05286, 2% 
86280,34825,34211,70679, +, of the fame parts; yi; $2 
a degree of exactneſs far ſurpaſſing all imagination. 
But the ratio's generally uſcd in practice are as 7 to 223 , 
106 to 333; as 113 to 3553 as I702to 5347 as 1015 f 
57023 or as 1 to 3.14159. : 
Since, when the diameter of a Circle is 1, the Ciraumferercs 
will be 3.14159, 265 36— of the ſame parts, and ſince al K. 
cles are ſimilar figures, it will be, SES 
1. As 1, to-3.14159.26536—, fo is the diameter of 2 Ci. 
to its circumference, Wherefore, if the diameter of a (. 
cle be multiplied by 3.14159.26536 - , the product will de 
the length of the circumference in the ſame parts, 
2. As 3-14159,26536— to 1, or as 1, to. 318 30, 98862— 
ſo is the circumference of a circle, to its diameter. When 
fore, if the circumterence of any Circle be divided by 3.1440 
26536—, or multiplied by its reciprocal .31830,98852—, the 
former quotient, or the latter product, will give the diamiete- 
3. In the circle BEG H (plate XVII. fig. 8.) put BG =4 
OG Dr, then will d=2r, Let A ſtand for the area, 2 


c for the circumference, and ſuppoſe the arch F G = : © 


infinitely ſmall, then will | be the area of the infant 


2 
ſmall ſector OF G; this, therefore, multiplied by the whe 
circumference c, that is, putting c in the room of x, we {:al 


rc ; a 
have — = 4, equal to the entire area of the Circle, 


4. Hence the area of any Circle is found, by multi;lying E 
the circumference by halt the diameter or radius, 

8 

For r x —=—= 4. 

1 
5. Hence every Circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe bac 
equal to the circumference, and perpendicular height de . 
dius. 
6. Again, let the proportion of the diameter to che du 
rence be as u to n. 


8 
Then as u: M:: 4: — its circumference, 


n 
Wherefore, 2 * md 1 dd 
2 


2 1 21 

Wherefore, 4: m:: dd: A. 
7. And ſince d may ſtand for the diameter of any Circe.“ 
lows, that Circles are to each other, as the iquares d &3% 
reſpective diameters. | 
8. Hence, as 4 times the diameter, to the circumtereric* , 
is the ſquare of the diameter, to the area. Vheretore, 
9. As 4, to 3.14159,26536 —, or as 1, to.75539,01974—1 
ſo is the ſquage of the diameter of any Circle, to its area. V\ ber 
fore, if 2 ks of the diameter of any Circle be mu 
by . 785 39,8 1634 —, the product will be the conten. 
And becauſe dd = 4 r, it will be as 42: 410 
Therefore, as n:m::rr: A. 1 
10. Hence Circles are to each other, as the ſquares g 
radi. ORR 
11. Hence, as the diameter of a Circle is to its circumiog 
ſo is the ſquare of the radius to the area. * berchet, Y 
As 1, to 3.14159,265 36 —, ſo is the ſquare ol the tac. 
the area of the ſame circle. 5 
W herefore, if the ſquare of the radius of any circle be muy 
plied by 3-14159,260530 —, ine product will be the 4. 


== 4, the area. 


— N 4 * 
Again, as m: :: :: = d the diameter. 
a N 
l c nc nec 
Wherefore, -—- Xx — = —— = area. 
2 2/7 4 2. 


Therefore, 4m:n:: cc: . a N 
2 a h ſquares (8)! Pc -*Y 
12. Hence Circles are to each cther as the ſqua 


ripheries or Circuit ferences. TT 
13. Hence, as 4 times the circumference t the 2 

is the ſquare of the circumference to the arca. LIN a 
As 12.56637,c6144 —, to 1, oras 110 %% „ 


' F ; . - Circle, 10 = 7 
ſo is the ſquare of the periphery of any Circle, , Þ. 


„„ © es as 
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if the ſquare of the periphery be divided by 
867 —, or multiplied by. 7957, 4715, the for- 
12.5657. 00 br che latter product, will give the content. 
or the latter product, will give the conten 
in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, a Circle deſcribed 

CtRCLE enter of he equant! Its chief uſe is to find the varia- 
on of the firſt inequality. : 
pe tual apparition, one of the leſſer Circles parallel to 

Canes 74%, being eſcribed by any point of the celeſtial ſphere 
n the northern point of the horizon, and is carri- 
* — with the diurnal motion. All the ſtars that are includ- 
* chis circle never ſet, but are always viſible above the 
horizon: 4 Ty 1 

al occultation, is another Circle at a like diſtance 

Cancer Fee and contains all thoſe ſtars which never ap- 
OP in our horizon: But the ſtars ſituated between theſe Cir- 

at certain times. 
on le ae on the globe, ſo ſome call the meridians on 

3 che declination or diſtance from the equator of any planet 

is accounted. | 

3 V, longitude, on the globe, are great Circles paſſing 

Ih the ſtar and the pole of the ecliptic; they determine 
the ſtar's longitude, reckoned from the wy 7s of Aries. 
On theſe Circles are accounted the latitudes of the ſtars. 

C18CLES of poſitron, are Circles paſſing by the common interſecti- 
ons of the horizon and meridian, and through any degree of 

- the ecliptic, or the center of any {tar or other point in the hea- 
vens ; and are uſed for the finding out the ſituation or poſition 

an ſtar, &c. 

8 of the ſphere. See SPHERE. 

Arfic CIRCLES. See PO/ LAR Circles. | | 

anti CIRCLES, are great Circles of the ſphere, interſecting 
each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon at 

ight-angles. 

N. logic, or logiſtical Circle, is when the ſame terms 
are proved in orbem, by the ſame terms and the parts of the 
{\Ilogiſm, alternately by each other, both directly and indirectly. 
This is a falſe way of arguing, becauſe it ſuppoſes the princi- 
ple it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the principle by the 

thingit ſeemed to have proved. This ſort of fallacy is very near 

the — as petitio principii ; as when one of the premiſſes in a 
ſylogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, and we intend to prove it 
by the concluſion ; or when in a train of r ge we prove 
the laſt, by recurring to what was the concluſion of the firſt, 
The Popiſts are famous at this ſort of fallacy, when they prove 
the ſcripture to be the word of God by the authority of the in- 
fallible teſtimony of their church ; and when they are called up- 
on to new the pretended authority of their church, they pretend 
to prove it by the ſcripture. Matt's Logic. 

CixcLE of the Empire, are ſuch provinces and principalities of the 

empire, as have a right to be preſent at diets, : 
The diviſion of the empire into ſix Circles was eſtabliſhed by 
Maximilian J. in 1500, at Augſburg. Twelve years afterwards 
he made another diviſion into ten Circles, which was confirmed 
by Charles the Fifth at the diet of Nuremberg, in 1522. Tho' 
the order of theſe Circles has never been well regulated, yet in 
the imperial matricula it is as follows ; the Circle of Auſtria, 
Burgundy, the lower Rhine, Bavaria, upper Saxony, Fran- 
conia, Suabia, upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the lower Sax- 
ony. Pit. Trevoux. 

CIRCUIT), the journey, or progreſs the judges take, twice eve- 
ry year, through the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, to 
hold courts and adminiſter juſtice, where recourſe cannot be 
dad to the king's courts at Weſtminſter. 

CIRCULAR Velocity, in the new aftronomy, ſignifies that ve- 
locity of any planet, or revolving body, which is meaſured 
by the arch of a circle. 

CIiCULAR Sailing, is the method of ſailing by the arch of a great 
circle. See SAV/LING. | 
CRCULA/TION of the blood, the motion of the blood in a liv- 
g animal whereby that fluid is alternately conveyed from the 
heart to all parts of the body by the arteries, and returned from 

tac lame parts by the veins. : 

[telifcorery of the Circulation of the blood, for which we are 

i%hted to the celebrated William Harvey, was of the moſt 

importance to phyſic of any that was ever made, and acquired 
um an immortal name. But as it has been frivolouſfly diſput- 
et, whether the honour of it belongs to him, we ſhall tranſcribe 

« pallage from Wotton's reflections on ancient and modern 

teaming, which ſets this affair in a true light. This diſcovery, 

brit made perfectly intelligible by Dr. Harvey, is of ſo very 
£*2t importance that as ſoon as men were perfectly ſatished, 

021 wa; not to be conteſted, which they were in a few years, 

Seat many put in for the prize, unwilling that Dr. Harvey 

"049 go away with all the glory. Vander Linden, who pub- 


dea a moſt exact edition of Hippocrates in Holland, about 4.0 
1535 220, has taken a great deal of pains to prove, that Hippo- 
de Kew the Circulation of the blood, and that Nr. Harvey 
© 1velit. The ſubſtance of what has been ſaid is this, 
"= 2Ppocrates ſpeaks, in one place, of the uſual and conſtant 
don of the blood: That, in another place, he calls the veins 


+. A 
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* *NC7.c5 the fountains of human nature, the rivers that wa- 


1 
' 
* 


1 
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de whole body, and convey life; and which, if they be 
Ls the man dies: That, in a third place, he ſays that 
ba L! 

b 


* 1-48-veffels, which are diſperſed over the whole body, 
at, moiſture, and motion; and all ſpring from one; | 
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which one (blood-veſſel) has no beginning, not end: Fot 
where there is a circle, there is no beginning. 

Theſe are the cleareſt paſſages that are produced, to prove that 
Hippocrates knew the Circulation of the blood; arid it is plain 
trom them that he did believe it as an hypotheſis; that is, that 
he did ſuppoſe the blood to be carried round the body by a con- 
ſtant accuſtomed motion; but that he did not know what this 
motion was, and that he had not found that courſe, which, in 
our age, Dr. Harvey firſt clearly demonſtrated, will appear e- 
vident from the following conſiderations. | 

1. He ſays nothing of the Circulation of the blood in his dif- 
courſe of the heart, where heanatomizes it as well as he could, 
and ſpeaks of the ventricles and valves, which arc the immediate 
inſtruments by which the work is done. 2. He believes that 
the auricles of the heart are like bellows, which receive the air 
to cool the heart: Now there are other uſes of them certainly 
diſcovered, ſince they aflift the heart in the receiving of the 
blood from the vena cava and the vena pulmonaris. "This no 
man, who knows how the blood circulates, can be unacquaint- 
ed with; and accordingly would have been mentioned by Hip- 
pocrates, had he underſtood it. 3. Hippocrates ſpeaks of 
veins, as receiving blood from the heart, and going from it; 
which alſo was the conſtant way of ſpeaking of Galen and all 
the an ients. Now no man, who can expreſs himſclf proper- 
ly, will ever ſay, that any liquors are carried away from any 
ciſtern, as from a fountain or ſource, through thoſe canals 
which, to his knowledge, convey liquors to that ciſtern, 4. 
Hippocrates ſays the blood is carricd into the lungs from the 
heart, for the nouriſhment of the lungs, without aſſigning any 
other reaſon. All theſe ſeem to be poſitive arguments, that 
Hippocrates knew nothing of this matter ; and accordingly all 
his commentators ancient and mode: n, before Dr. Harvey, ne- 
ver interpreted the former paſſages as relating to the Circulati- 
on of the blood : Neither would Vander Linden, in all proba- 
bility, if Dr. Harvey had not helped him to the notion ; which 
he was then reſolved to find in Hippocrates, whom he ſuppoſ- 
ed to be not only the father, but the finiſher alſo, of the whole 
medica] art, It is pretended to by none of the ancients, or ra - 
ther admirers of them, after Hippocrates. As for Galen, any 
man that reads what he ſays of the heart and lungs, in the ſixth 
book of his De uſu partium, muſt own, that he does not diſ- 
courſe as if he were acquainted with modern diſcoveries ; and 
therefore it is not ſo much as pretended, that he knew this re- 
current motion of the blood : Which alſo farther ſhews, that 
if Hippocrates did know it, he explained himſelf fo obſcurely, 
that Galen could not underſtand him; who, in all probability, 
underſtood Hippocrates's text as well as any ofhis commentators, 
who have written fince the Greek tongue, and much more 
ſince the Ionic dialect, has ceaſed to be a living language. 
Since the ancients have no right to ſo noble a diſcovery, it may 
be worth while to enquire, to whom of the moderns the gl-1 y 
of it is due; for this is alſo exceedingly conteſted. The firſt 
ſtep that was made towards it, was, the finding that the whole 
maſs of the blood paſſes through the lungs, by the pulmonary 
artery and vein, 

The fhiit who had a diſtinct idea of this matter was Michacl 
Servetus, a Spaniſh phyſician, who was burnt for Arianiſm at 
Geneva, ncar 150 years ago. It had been well, if he had 
wholly confined himſelf to his own profeſſion ! His ſagacity 
in this particular, before ſo much in the dark, gives us great 
reaſon to believe, that the world might then have had juſt cauſe 
to have blefled his memory. In à book of his, intitled, Chriſ- 
tianiſmi reſtitutio, printed An. 1553, he clearly aflerts, thut 
the blood paſſes through the lungs, from the right to the left 
ventricle of the heart, and not through the partition which di- 
vides the two ventricles, as was at that time commonly belicved. 


Realdus Columbus, of Cremona, was the next that ſaid any 


of it in his Anatomy, printed at Venice 1559 in folio, and at 
Paris in 1572 in octavo, and afterwards elſewhere, There he 
aſſerts the ſame Circulation through the lungs, that Servetus had 
done before; but ſays, that no man had ever taken notice of 
it before him: Which ſhews that he did not copy from Serve- 
tus ; unleſs one ſhould ſay, that he ſtole the notion, without 
mentioning Servetus's name; which is injurious ; ſince the 
ſame thing may be, and very often is, obſcrved by ſeveral per- 
ſons, who never eine Poor y each other with their diſcoveries. 
But Columbus is much more particular ; for he ſays, that the 
veins lodge the whole maſs of the blood in the vena cava, which 
carries it into the heart, and ſo it is thrown into the left ventri- 
cle; and by the aorta again, when enlivencd by the air, diſfuſ- 
ed through the whole body. 
Some years after appeared Andreas Cæſalpinus, who printed 
his Peripatetical Queſtions at Venice in 4to in 1571, and after- 
wards with his Medical Queſtions in 1593. He is rather more 
particular than Columbus, eſpecially in examining how the ar- 
teries and veins join at their extremities ; which he ſuppoſes to 
be by opening their mouths into cach other: And he uſes the 
word Circulation in his Peripatetical Queſtions, which had ne- 
ver been uſed in that ſenſe before. He alſo takes notice, that 
the blood ſwells below the ligature in veins, and urges that in 
confirmation of his opinion. Some hints of this matter are like- 
wiſe to be found in Conſtantius Varolius, who printed his Ana- 
tomy in 1591. 
At laſt Dr. William Harvey printed a diſcourſe on purpoſe, 
upon this ſubject, at Francfort in 1628. Thi 
13 
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This gave him a juſt title to the honour of ſo noble a diſcovery; 
ſince what his predeceſſors had ſaid before him was not enough 
underſtood, to form juſt notions from their words. One may 
alſo obſerve how gradually this diſcovery, as all abſtruſe truths 
of human diſquifition was explained to the world. Hippocrates 


firſt talked of the uſual motion of the blood. Plato faid, that 


the heart was the original of the veins and of the blood that was 
carried about every member of the body. Ariſtotle alſo ſome- 
where ſpeaks of a recurrent motion of the blood. Still all this 
was only opinion ; but not having as yet been made evident 
by experiments, it might as eaſily be denied as affirmed. Seve- 
tus firſt ſaw, that the blood paſſes through the lungs ; .Colum- 
bus went farther, and ſhewed the uſes of the valves, or trap- 
doors of the heart, which let the blood in and out of their re- 
ſpective veſſels, but not the ſame road. Thus the way was juſt 
open when Dr. Harvey came, who built upon the firſt foun- 
dations. To make his work yet the eaſter, the valves of the 
veins, which were diſcovered by father Paul the Venetian, had 
not long before been explained by Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; 
whence the Circulation was yet more clearly demonſtrated. 
Thomas Bartholine and Conſentinus have raiſed up a modern 
rival to Harvey, for the honour of the diſcovery of the Cir- 
culation, which is the celebrated father Paul. What they 
relate amounts only to this, that, in a manufcript of father 
Paul's left in the hands of father Fulgentius at Venice, the 
particulars of the Circulation, as publiſhed by Harvey, are 
contained; and hence they conclude, that he communicated it 
to Fabricus ab Aquapendente, who told it to Harvey, whilſt 
he was at Padua, 
But the truth of the affair ſeems to be, that, after Harvey's 
return to England, he made a preſent of his book, juft then 
publiſhed, to the Venetian ambaſſador ; who, immediately af- 
ter going home, lent it to father Paul, whoſe curioſity led him 
to make ſome extracts from it, which are contained in the 
manuſcript above-mentioned. 
What made this ſtory the more likely to be true was father 
Paul's ſagacity in anatomical reſearches, who firſt obſerved 
the contraction and dilatation of the pupil of the eye; and is 
ſaid to have communicated to Fabricius ab Aquapendente his 
knowledge of the valves in the veins. 
"There was one thing ſtill wanting to complete this theory, and 
that was, the knowledge how the veins received that blood 
which the arteries diſcharged : Firſt, it was believed that 
the mouths of each ſort of veſſels joined into one another : 
That opinion was ſoon laid aſide, becauſe it was found, that the 
capillary veſſels were ſo extremely ſmall, that it was impoſ- 
ſible, with the naked eye, to trace them. This put them 
upon imagining that the blood ouzes out of the arteries, and is 
abſorbed by the veins, whoſe ſmall orifices receive it, as it 
lies in the fibres of the muſcles, or in the parenchyma of 
the bowels; which opinion has been generally received by 
moſt anatomiſts ſince Dr. Harvey's time: But Leewenhoeck 
has lately found in ſeveral ſorts of fiſhes, which were more 
manageable by his glaſſes than other animals, that the arteries 
and veins are really continued ſyphons, variouſly wound round 
each other towards their extremities, in numberleſs mazes 
over all the body: And others have found what he ſays to be 
very true, in a water newt ; fo that this diſcovery has paſſed 
unconteſted. And fince it has been conſtantly found, that 
nature follows the like methods in all forts of animals, where 
ſhe uſes the ſame ſorts of inſtruments, it will always be be- 
lieved, that the blood circulates in men, after the ſame man- 
ner as it does in cels, perches, pikes, carps, bats, and ſome 
other creatures, in which Leewenhoeck tried it. Though 
the ways how it may be viſible to the eye, in human bodies, 
have not, that I know of, been yet diſcovered, 
CIRCULATION of the blood in the fetus. For this we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that in the right auricle, on the lower fide of the pro- 
tuberance of the cava juſt oppoſite to the mouth of the cava 
aſcendens, there is a hole called the foramen ovale, which 
opens into the vena pulmonalis. This hole has a valve, which 
ſuffers the blood to enter the vein, but hinders it to come 
back again. There is likewiſe a paſlage or canal which runs 
from the trunk of the pulmonary artery to the trunk of the 
aorta, 
Now the blood which comes from the placenta, by the umbilical 
vein, into the vena portz, is ſent into the cava by a canal, which 
goes ſtraight from the trunk of the portæ, to the trunk of the cava 
in the liver. This aſcends the vena cava, and is directly thrown 
through the foramen ovale into the pulmonary vein, which 
carries it into the left ventricle, which throws it into the aor- 
ta, to be diſtributed through all the body. But the blood which 
comes down the vena cava deicendens, is diverted by the 
iſthmus of the cava, from the foramen ovale, and falls into 
the right ventricle, which thruſts it into the pulmonary ar- 
tery, from whence part of it is immediately carried by the 
communicating canal into the aorta. The reaſon of theſe 
paſſages, in a ſcetus, was becauſe the blood could not paſs 
through the pulmonary blood-veflels, they being too much 
compreſſed by the ſubſtance of the lungs ; but as ſoon as the 
child is born, and the preflure is taken off from the blood- 
vellcls by the diſtention of the lungs with air, the blood, find- 
ing à ice pallage through the lungs, runs no more by thc 
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communicating canal, whoſe direction, likewif. ; 
favourable for its reception, as before ; becauſe * 
nary artery, being ſtretched out with the lungs, makes .. © 
at right angles, and therefore it dries up. And now boch 
monary veins being diſtended with the greater Ne pu 
blood, which they receive from the lungs, the Is 7 0 
ramen ovale is preſſed cloſe to its ſides, denying a wh 
the blood from the cava, to be mixed with the e 
blood. By this we ſce, that the blood, Which cori 0 tt 
the vena cava deſcendens, paſſes only through the — og 
cle, whilſt the blood which comes from the cava ar. . 
paſſes only through the right ventricle, Hoffman Kaden 
CIRCULATION of the ſap. See PLANT. 
i iden of the ſpirits, See SPV/RITS. 
IRCULATION, in chemiſtry, is a motion give f 
tained in a double * circulating rr va 
them to aſcend and deſcend. ns 
CIRCULATORT, in chemiſtry, the glaſs veſſe! wherein c 
culation is performed. * 
CIR*CULUS, in chemiſtry, a round iron inſtrument for cu 
ting vff the necks of glaſs veſſels, which is performed : 
following manner: The Circulus is made red-hot 4. = 
ow to the glaſs, and preſſed on it till the glaſs is ehoroy 15 
eated; then by letting a few drops of cold water fall he? 
or a cold blaſt, it flies aſunder. ten 
CIRCUMCISION *, the act of cutting off the prepuce; 
- Ceremony in the Jewiſh and Mahometan religions, Ich 
they cut off the fore-ſkin of their males. "4 
* 1 by Wow is formed from the Latin circum, about, and 6 
CIRCUMCISION, is alſo the name of a feſtival celebrated ont, 
hiſt of January, in memory of our bleſſed Saviour's ſubmit 
ting to be circumciſed, in obedience to the Fewiſh law 5 
CIRCU/MF ERENCE *, in geometry, the curve line which 
terminates the circle, or circular ſpace, Thus ECD: 
( ES _T : the Circumſeregce of that circle, | 
e word is fo in ci 
* rmed from the Latin circum about, and 5 » 
CIRCUMFERE/NTOR, an inftrument uſed by ſurveyors for 
taking angles. | "NY 
It conſiſts of a braſs index and circle, all of a piece; the in 
dex is commonly about 14 inches long, an inch and a hal 
broad, and of a convenient thickneſs. The diameter of the 
circle is about 7 inches. On this circle is made a card, wh! 
meridian line anſwers to the middle of the breadth of the * 
dex, and is divided into 360 degrees. There is a bra tn: 
ſoldered on the Circumſetence of the circle, on which fem 
another ring with a flat glaſs in it, ſo as to form a kind ul bx 
for the needle ſuſpended upon the pivot placed in the cents 
of the circle. See late XVII. fig. 11. There are 10 2 
ſights to ſcrew on and flide up and down the index, a; il 
a ſpangle and ſocket ſcrewed on to the backſide of the cid 
for putting the head of the aff in. 9 
* to obſerve the quantity of an angle by the Circumferer- 
If it be required to find the quantity of the angle EKG 
(plate XVII. fig. 9.) Firſt, place your inſtrument at K, with 
the flower · de- luce in the card towards you. Then dired 
your fights to E, and obſerve what degrees are cut by tl! 
ſouth end of the needle, which let be 296; then turning tl: 
inſtrument about (the flower-de-luce always towards you) d- 
rect the ſights to G, noting then alſo, what degrees are ci 
by the ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 182. This done, 
always ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, as in this examp: 
182 from 296, and the remainder is 114 degrees, which 
the true quantity of the angle EK G. 
Again, the inſtrument ſtanding at K, and the fights direct 
to E, as before, ſuppoſe the ſouth end of the needle had cu 
79 degrees; and then, direQing the ſights to G, the ſame en! 
of the needle had cut 325 degrees. Now, if from 325 5% 
ſubtract 79, the remainder is 246. . But, becauſe thisremut- 
der 246 is greater than 180, you muſt therefore ſubtrat 24 
from 360, aud there will remain 114, the true quantity of de 
angle ſought, 
This adding an] ſubtraQting for finding of angles may ſee 
tedious, but it is to be obſerved, that, for quick diſpatch, ls 
Circumferentor is as good an inſtrument as any; for in gat 
round a fic1d, or ſurveying a manor, you are only to n- 
what degrees the needle cuts. 
How to take the plot of any wood, park, &c. by going 290% 
the ſame and making obſervations at every angle thereof, © 
the Circumferentor, 
Suppoſe AB C DE FG H K (plate XVII. fig. 10.) b 
field or other incloſure to be plotted. 5 
1. Placing your inſtrument at A (the flower-de-luce bein 
towards you) direct the fights to B, the ſouth end of the nee 
cutting 191 degrees; and meaſure the ditch, wall, ol Bets 
containing 10 chains 75 links. The degrees cut an 17 
meaſured muſt be noted down in your field - book. And ſony 
moving your inſtrument to the ſeveral angles at . * 
E, F. G, H, K, and noting down the reſpective degrees #8 
chains as before, as in the following table: 4 


not {4 


CIK 


Degrees. Minutes. Chains. Links. 


191 00 _— 75 
: 297 O0 6 83 
C 216 30 7 82 
» 8 ys 6 96 
E 12 | — : 71 

324 | 54 
G 98 30 7 54 
H 77 oo / 78 
K 161 30 22 


In going about a field in this manner, you need only to take 

ice of the degrees cut once at every angle, and not uſe 
any back-ſights, that is, to look through the ſights to the 
Ration you laſt went from ; but it is beſt to uſe theſe to con- 
frm your work. For when you ſtand at any angle of a field, 
and direct your fights to the next, and obſerve what degrees 
the ſouth end of the needle cuts ; if you remove your inſtru- 
ment from this angle to the next, and look to the mark or 
angle where it laſt ſtood, the needle will there alſo cut the 
{ame degrees as before. From theſe obſervations the field may 
de eaſily plotted ; for which ſec PLO/TTING. 

' CYRCUMFLEX, in grammar, an accent uſed to denote a ſyl- 
luble of an intermediate ſound between acute and grave. See 
ACCENT. ; 

CIKCUMLOCU” TION *, a paraphraſtical method of expreſ- 
fing one's thoughts; or ſaying that in many words which 
might have been ſaid in few. 

* The word is formed from the Latin circum, about, and /oquor 
to ſpeak. 


CIRCUM-PO/LAR Stars, are all thoſe ſtars included between | 


the elevated pole and circle of perpetual apparition. 


CIRCUMSCRVBED. A figure in geometry is ſaid to be Cir- | 


cumſcribed, when either the angles, ſides, or planes of the 
Circumſcribed figure touch all the angles of the figure that is 
inſcribed. 


CixcumscrIBeD Hyperbola, is one of Sir Iſaac Newton's 


hyperbola's of the ſecond order that cuts its aſymptotes, and 
contains the parts cut off within its own ſpace. 


CIRCUMVALLA7TION (from circum, about, and vallum, a 
wall) in fortification, is a trench bordered with a parapet 
round about the beſiegers camp, within cannon-ſhot of the 
place, to hinder the relief of the beſieged, and to ſtop de- 
ſerters. | 
This line is uſually about ſeven feet deep, and twelve broad, 
and commonly at the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot flanked with 


upon the moſt eminent poſts. A line of Circumvallation muſt 
never be drawn at the foot of a riſing ground, left the enemy 
ſhould ſurpriſe the ſtation, plant cannon there, and ſo com- 
mand the line. 
CIR/CUS, a great building of a round or oval figure, erected 
by the ancients to exhibit ſhews to the people. Tarquin was 
the firſt who built a Circus at Rome between the Aventine and 
Palatine mounts. Thoſe that have meaſured the Circus ſay 
itwas 2187 feet long, and 960 broad; ſome ſay it would con- 
tain 150,000 people; others 260,000 or 300,000. It was 
dedicated to the ſun, as a little temple of the ſun in the middle 
denoted. 
Julius Cafar adorned it with magnificent buildings, which he 
encompaſſed with fine canals of water, called Euripi, to re- 
preſent ſea-tights in. The SpeCtators ſat on benches one above 
another, in the form of a hill. Auguſtus enlarged the Circus 
and erected an obeliſk 125 feet high. Claudius built orna- 
ments of marble for the dens of wild beaſts, which were exhi- 
bited for the pleaſures of the people, that before were made 
only of earth or wood. Caracalla painted and gilded diyers 
parts of it; and laſtly, Heliogabalus covered the floor with 
291d and filver duſt, and he filled the pits with wine, on which 
de repreſented a ſea-hght. - 
dome lay there were eight Circus's in Rome: That of Fla- 
minus was the moſt famous for plays and for the glaſs-houſe, 
where they had the ſecret to harden cryſtal ſo as to reſiſt fire. 
Thoſe of Antoninus and Aurelian were adorned with curious 
Oeliſks, Menntfaucon's Antig. c. 
CRRI, in dotany, the fine ſtrings or hairs by which ſome plants 
cc emlelves for their ſupport ; as ivy, &c. 
OLE (from de, a varix, or dilatation of a vein, and 
2 a tumor) in ſurgery, an affection of the ſpermatic cord, 
den the teſticle is ſuppoſed to be healthy, and indeed where 
” eſlels are in a ſoft though an enlarged ſtate. I have two or 
= umes met with a painful induration of the ſpermatic cord 
Ry Yo the teſticle and the abdomen, when a cure was effect- 
. dhe uſe of fomentations, and an application of the mer- 
« unction, with gentle purgatives every third or fourth day. 
due Cirſocele feels like the omentum in the ſcrotum ; but 
= © more accurate enquiry, one may diſcover the veſſels to 
x7 2 and a little tortuous. The epididymis is uſually flac- 
Th op yally ſoft ; it is likewiſe often ſomething increaſed 
So drawing the teſticle down a little lower than the o- 
7g Mm with all this change of texture, I have never but once 
Nadal mnconvenicnce reſult from it; this was, in the end, a 
+" ating of the body of the teſticle without pain, which 
"$4 diminiſhed to the ſize of a hazel-nut. I do not 


redoubts, and other ſmall works, or with field-forts raiſed |, 


| 


CIV 


know of any writer who has mentioned ſuch a caſe e: - 
ſus, who deſcribes it as the effect of a Cirfocele. — 89875 

I have formerly put in practice ſeveral metliods for reſtoring a 
due tone to the veſſels affected by a Cirſocele, but without ſuc- 
ceſs: I ſuppoſe the ancients may Jikewiſe have attempted it in 
vain, which probably led them to the recommendation of the 
ca or knife: But if it is our misfortune that we cannot re- 
lieve the malady by medicine, ou the other hand it is ſeldom 
followed with any other inconvenience than the diſpiritedneſs 
which people are ſubje& to, who labour under any ſpecies of 


ſecret diſorder. — | | 

CFSSOID, a cure of the ſecond order as A.M, Az (plate XVII. 
F. 14.) conſiſting of two infinite hyperbolic legs A M, Am, 
having a right line A B for a diameter, and a right line C C its 
aſymptote, and of ſuch a nature that calling A B, a, the abſciſs 
A P, x, and the correſpondent ſemi-ordinate. PM or P m, y, 
it will be yy Xa—x . This name was given to the curve 
by Diocles, an ancient Greek geometrician, Vang principally 
deviſed for finding two mean proportionals between two given 
right-lines ; but Sir Iſaac Newton, in his enumeratio linearum 
tertit ordinis, reckons it amongſt one of the defective hyperbo- 
la's, being according to him the 42d ſpecies. In his appendix 
de uationum conſfructione lineari, at the end of his Arithme- 
tica Univerſalis, he gives the following elegant deſcription of 
this curve ; and at the ſame time ſhews how to find two mean 
proportionals, and the roots of a cubic equation, without an 
previous reduction by means thereof. Let A G (plate XVII. fig. 
15.) be the diameter, and F the center of the circle belonging 
to the Ciffoid ; and from F draw FD, FP, at right angles to 
each other, and Jet FP be = AG; then if the favs ED 
be ſo moved, that one fide EP thereof always alle through 
the point P, and the end D of the other fide E D flides alon 
the right-line T D, the middle point C of the fide E D wil 
deſcribe one leg G C of the Cifſoid ; and by continuing out FD 
on the other fide F, and turning the ſquare about by a like ope- 
ration, the other icy may be deſcribed. 
This curve may be deſcribed by points after the following man- 
ner: Join the indefinite right-line B C (plate XVII. fp. 15.) at 
right angles to A B, the 1 of the ſemicircle AO B, and 
draw the 2 ray AH, AF, AC, &c. then if you take A 
M=IH, AO=OF, ZC= AN, &c. the points M, O, 
Z, &c. will form the curve AMO of the Ciſſoid. Draw 
the right-lines PM. K I. perpendicular to AB, then AK = 
PB and PN=IK. The lines AK, PN, AP, PM, as 
alſo AP, PN, AK, KL are continual proportionals. Sir 
Ifaac Newton, in his laſt letter to M. Leibnitz, has ſhewn how 
to find a right-line equal to one of the legs of this curve, by 
means of the hyperbola, the inveſtigation of which may be ſcen 
in his fluxions. The Ciſſoidal ſpace contained under the dia- 
meter AB, the aſymptote B C, and the curve AO Z, of the 
Ciſſoid, is the treble of the generating circle ANB. 

CITADEL *, a fort or place fortified with four, five, or ſix baſ- 
tions ; ſometimes built in the moſt eminent part of the city, and 
ſometimes near it. See plate X. fig. 18. 


* The word is a diminutive of the Italian citza, a city. 


CITATION *, in the eccleſiaſtical courts, a ſummons to ap- 
pear before an eccleſiaſtical judge, on ſome affair relating to the 


church. 
The word is derived from the Latin ct, to ſummon. 


CITIZEN, a native or inhabitant of a city, inveſted with the 
rights and freedom thereof, 

CI'TRON, an agreeable fruit reſembling a lemon in colour, 
ſmell, and taſte. Ihe inſide is white, fleſhy, and thick, con- 
taining but a ſmall quantity of pulp, in proportion to the bigneſs 
of the fruit. 

CITRON Mater is preparcd in the following manner : 

Take of the yellow Citron rind, dried in the ſun, three pounds; 
of French brandy fix pints : Let them ſtand in infuſion in a cold 
place for one month, in a glaſs cucurbit, with a head and re- 
ceiver adapted to it; then diſtil in balneum mariæ. When the 
ſtrongeſt of the ſpirit is drawn off, add to the remainder the 
pulps of Citrons ; and aſter digeſting five or fix days, diſtil off 
a ſufficient quantity to render the former of a proper ſtrength, 
and dulcify the whole with fine ſugar. 

CVVET, Zibethum, a ſoſt and unctuous matter, very different 
in colour according tothe different parts of the world it is brought 
from, but eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its ſmell. It is, when fineſt, 
of a pure, lively, whitiſh colour ; but in keeping will grow 
yellow on the ſurface, which makes it lefs valuable, as it loſes 
a great deal of its volatile parts thereby, We meet with a Ci- 
vet brought from the Braſils, of the ſame ſmell and conſiſtence, 
but of a ſtrong brown colour with ſomething of a reddiſh caſt, 
There is ſome from Guinca, which is ſtill darker ; and finally 
we have from the Eaſt-Indies a black kind, which is the leaſt 
valuable of all. 

It is produced in the manner of muſk, in bags growing from 
the lower part of the belly of an animal generally called a cat, 
but properly of the wolf or fox kind. It is deſcribed by the 
Academicians under the name of catus zibethicus, and by Ray 
and others under that of animal zibethicum. In this animal 
there is no mark of the diſtinction of ſex externally ; all of them 
appear to the eye to be females. The Civet bag is placed where 
the parts of generation are expected to be found, and it has an 
oblong aperture much reſembling the female part of generation 
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in quadrupeds, and gives both the male and female an appear- 
anceof that ſex. The male has no external appearance of geni- 

_ tals, the penis being lodged within. 

The opening of the Civet bag is below the anus ; the bag itſelf 
lies, indeed, between the anus and another ſmall opening; it 
is however much nearer the anus than this opening which is 
two inches and a half above. The bag is about three inches 
long and near two and a half broad, and is large enough to hold 
a hen's egg. In the bottom of this cavity there are two aper- 
tures, — capable of admitting a man's fingers; theſe lead into 
two little cavities, the inner membrane of which is covered with 
ſmall eminences, each of which has an opening in its center, 
and when preſſed, the Civet or perfume is ſeen ouzing in ſmall 
drops out of theſe little apertures, and bedewing the whole in- 
ſide of theſe little cavities ; theſe laſt are ſurrounded by a dou- 
ble membrane, between the duplicature of which are placed a 
vaſt number of glands, where the Civet is formed and is exfu- 
dated from the little apertures of the tops of the prominences of 
the inner ſkin, which are indeed the apertures of theſe ſeveral 
glands. The Civet when preſſed out of theſe is white and fro- 
thy, but it ſoon grows denſe, and loſes its white colour: The 
animals of both ſexes have this perfume-bag : The Civet of the 
male is found to ſmell much ſtronger than that of the female, as 
has been ſufficiently aſcertained by the academicians who diſſected 
a male and female together, and they farther obſerve that it does 
not improve in its ſmell by keeping. The whole coat of this ani- 
mal, particularly of the male, is perfumed; upon only ſtroaking 
the ſkin the hand will have a fine Civet ſcent which it will retain 
a a long time. If the creature has been uſing any exerciſe, this 
ſcent 1s the ſtronger, particularly under the breaſt and about the 
neck. This has been ſuppoſed by the academicians to favour 
the opinion of Scaliger, "an 1b and others, who take the 
perfume to be only the ſweat of the animal which is collected in 
greater quantity and longer retained in its peculiar bag. But it 
15 more probable that the perfume is deſtined peculiarly to this 
part, but that the ſweat of the animal may be more or leſs im- 
pregnated with a ſimilar matter which may be ſecreted from the 
blood that originally contains it, by certain glands about the 
neck and elſewhere. 
The Civet animal was known to the ancients under the name 
of hyzna, as the deſcriptions of the latter perſectly agree with 
this. | 
Civet, chemically analyſed, yields a moderate quantity of an in- 
ſipid but ſtrongly perfumed phlegm, and alittle reddiſh and pun- 
gent phlegm; a large portion of a thin reddiſh oil, leſs ſweet than 
the Civet, and a large ſhare of a volatile ſalt. It has been great- 
ly eſteemed in medicine as a cordial, ſudorific, and reſiſter of 
poiſons. Some have uſed to apply it to children's navels to cure 
fits, and it was a long time famous externally applicd to the 
pudenda in E caſes; but this laſt practice has been found 
not only ineſfectual, but hurtſul, and it is entirely laid aſide 
in the medicinal way. At preſent it is an article wholly belong- 
ing to the perfumers. 

CE VIC Crown, corona civica, was a Crown given by the ancient 
Romans to any ſoldier who had ſaved the lite of a citizen in any 
engagement. 
This was reckoned more honourable than any other, though 
compoſed only of oaken boughs. 

CIVIL Law, properly the peculiar law of each ſtate, country, or 
city. But what we uſually mean by the Civil law is a body of 
laws compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and Grecian laws, 
which was in the main received throughout all the Roman do- 
minions for above 1200 years. 
The Romans took the firſt grounds of this law from the twelve 
tables, which were abridgements of Solon's laws a Athens and 
other celebrated cities in Greece, to which they added their 
own ancient cuſtoms of the city of Rome. Theſe written laws 
were ſubject to various interpretations, whence controverſies 
ariſing, they were determined by the judgment of the learned: 
And theſe Aas Wente were what they firſt called jus civile, 
after their ſeveral caſes were compoſed, which were fixed, cer- 
tain, and ſolemn, they were called actiones juris, caſes at law. 
And by the bye the 1 had their plebiſcita, which were 
laws made by the commons without the authority of the Senate ; 
the jus honorarium, which was an edict of ſome particular 
magiſtrate; the ſenatũs conſultum, which was an ordinance 
made by the ſole authority of the ſenate ; and the principalis 
conſtitutio, which was enacted by the prince or emperor. Theſe 
laws, which had now bcen in practice above 1000 years, by 
degrees grew to 2000 volumes; and therefore the emperor Juſ- 
tinian commanded his chancellor Trcbonian, with the aſſiſtance 
of the other eminent lawyers of that time, to reduce it to a per- 

fect body. This was done in three years time, which the em- 
peror ſaith (in the conſtitutions) he could not have imagined 
would have been performed in leſs than ten. | 
This body of Civil law is called the digeſts or pandects; it is 
divided into three volumes, the pandects or digeſts, the code, 
and the inſtitutes: Afterwards to theſe were added the au- 
thentics or conſtitutions of Juſtinian, called alſo novelle. 
In Turkey the Juſtinian Greek code is only uſed, In Italy 
the canon-law and cuſtoms have excluded a good part of the 
Civil law. In Venice cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute ſway. 
In the Milaneſe the feudal law and particular cuſtoms prevail. 
In Naples and Sicilythe conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards 
are ſaid to be paramount. In Germany and Holland the Civil 
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law is eſteemed to be the municipal law ; but 
of it are there grown obſolete and others are altered eich 

the canon lw or a different uſage, In Friezland it 2 
with more ſtrictneſs. But in the northern parts of 
the jus Saxonicum, Lubecenſe, or Culmenſe is prefe 
it. In Denmark or Sweden it hath ſcarce any authority at . 
France only a part of it is received ; that part isin ſome — 
as a cuſtomary law ; and in thoſe provinces neareſt * 
the municipal written law. In criminal caſes, the Civil 1 
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more regarded in France, but the manner of trial is * 
by ordinances and edicts, The Civil law in Spain and Pore. 


gal is corrected by the jus regium and cuſtom. In Sc Top 
the acts of ſederunt of the lords of ſeſſion, part of the te "a 
jeſtatis, and their cuſtoms control the Civil law. Ker 
CIVIL Year, the legal year or annual account of time, wh; 1 
1 appoints to be uſed within its own Lomi q 
and is fo called in contradiſtinction to the natural year ** 
meal; ured by the exact revol ution of the heavenly bodies, 7 
CIVILISA”ITTON, a law or judgment which renders ein... 
roceſſes civil. 8 
CLAIM, in law, 
of another. 
Continual CLAIM, a Claim conſtantly made within a year nd 
day, to land, &c. which cannot be acquired without dane ; 
CLAIR OBSCURE, or CLARo 08SCURO, in paints. 
art of diſtributing the lights and ſhadows of a picce wy. ay 
tage, both with reſpect to the caſing of the eyc, and the offs 
of the whole piece. 
Thus when a painter jw his figures a ſtrong relievo, loo. 
them from the ground, and ſets them free from each other * 
the management of lights and ſhadows, he is ſaid to under 
the Clair Obſcure. 
Ihe Claro Obſcuro makes one of the great diviſions, or branche 
of painting, the whole of a picture being reſolvable into 1, 
and ſhadow. A 
The doctrine of Clair Obſcure will come under the folloyi:; 
rules. 
Light may be either conſidered in regard to itſelf, or to its c. 
fects, the place wherein it is diffuſed, or its uſe. | 
For the firſt light is either natural or artificial; natural lab: g. 
ther comes immediately from the ſun, which is briſk, and i 
colour various according to the time of the day, or it is that 
a clear air, through which light is ſpread, and whoſe colour i; 
a little bluiſh, or a cloudy air which is darker yet repreſent; 
objects in their genuine colours with more eaſe to the eye. 
Artificial light procceds from fire or flame, and tinges the ches 
with its own colour, but the light it projects is very narrow and 
conhned, 
For the ſecond, the effects of light are either principal, as when 
the rays fall perpendicularly on the top of a body without 28. 
interruption; or glancing, as when it ſlides along bodies; © 
ſecondary, which is for things at a diſtance, 
3. For the place, it is either the open campagne, which make 
objects appear with great ſoſtneſs; or it is an incloſed place, 
where the brightneſs is more vivid, its diminution more halt, 
and its extremes more abrupt. | 
4. For the uſe or application, the light of the ſun is always fup- 
poſed to be without, and over againſt the picture; that it g. 
heighten the foremoſt figures, the luminaries themſelves nee 
appearing, in regard the beſt colours cannot expreſs them. 
The chief light to meet on the chief group, and as much as 7% 
ſible on the chief figure of the ſubject. 
Ihe light to be ab over the great parts, without being o 
ſed or interrupted with little ſhadows. 
The full force of the principal light to be only in one yt © 
the piece, taking care never to make two contrary lights, 
Not to be ſcrupulouſly confined to one univerſal light ; ut? 
ſuppoſe other acceſlory ones, as the opening of cloud N. 
looſen ſome things and produce other agreeable effect. 
Laſtly, the light to be different, according to the qual.” 
things, whence it proceeds, and the nature of the ſubjects V+ 
receive it. 
As for ſhadows, they are diſtinguiſhed, | 
1. Into thoſe formed on the bodies themſelves, by their f, 
rclievo's. 1 
2. Thoſe made by adjacent bodies, thoſe that make the f 
of any whole, and the different eftects, according to the © 
rence of places. 4 
{ For the firſt, ſince the different effects of light only apres 
| ſhadows, their degrees mult be well managed. 3 
The place which admits no light, and where the 82 g 
loſt, muſt be darker than any part that has relievo, and df 
in the front. ; WW 
The reflex or return of the light, brings with it 2 _ EY 
rowed from the ſubject that reflects it, and flies oft RY 
or leſs angle, according to the ſituation of the reflecting © 4 
| with regard to the luminous one; hence its effects 1 
ferent in colour, and in force, according to the diſpone 
bodies. 
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ſecond, the ſhadows made by bodies, are either in plain 
4 ſmooth places, or on the earth, wherein they are deeper 
T — bodies that occaſion them, as receiving leſs reflex light; 
* ll diminiſh as they depart further from t eir cauſe, or on 


F or the 


the neighbouring bodies, where they are to follow the form of 


the ſame bodies, according to its magnitude, and its poſition in 
igt. 
report to , — ſhadows that have parts, the painter muſt 
1 eto take, for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint or 
_ the light part; and on the contrary, for the ſhadow in 
the lightened part, the teint or luſtre in the ſhadow z to make 
ar agreeable alſemblage of colour, ſhadow, and reflex in the ſha- 
—_— interrupting the great maſſes of ſhadows, to avoid 
forming little things in the ſhadow, as not being perceived un- 
leſs cloſely looked at; and to work as it were in the general, and 
oht. 
* 5 ſet the ſtrong ſhadows againſt the light, without ſoft- 
ening the harſh contraſt by the help of ſome intermediate co- 
lour, though the maſs of light may be placed either before or be- 
hind that of the ſhadow ; yet it * * be ſo diſpoſed, as to 
ilumine the principal parts of the ubject. 
For the fourth, the eftects of ſhadows are different, as the place 
is either wide and ſpacious, as in thoſe coming immediately 
from the ſun, which are very ſenſible, and their extremes pretty 
abrupt ; from the ſerene air, which are fainter and more ſweet; 
from the dark air, which appears more diffuſed, and almoſt 
imperceptible 3 and thoſe from an artificial light, which ren- 
ders the ſhadows deep, and their edges abrupt; or as it is 
more narrow and confined, where the lights coming from the 
fame "i make the ſhadow more ſtrong, and the reflex lets 
ſenſible. 
05 OBSCURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify a deſign, conſiſting only 
of two colours. 
CLAP, in phyſic. See GONO/RRHCEA. 
CL ARENCIEU/X, the ſecond king at arms, ſo called from the 
Nuke of Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged, 
Lionel, third fon of Edward III. having by his wife the ho- 
nour of Clare in the county of Thomond, was thereupon creat- 
(Duke of Clarence; which dukedom afterwards eſcheating 
to Edward the Fourth, he made this herald a king at arms, 
naming him in French Clarencieux, and Clarenſius in Latin. 
His oſſice is to marſhal all funerals of the lower nobility on the 
ſouth-ſide of Trent; whence he is alſo called Surroy or South 
Roy, in contradiſtinction to Norroy. 
CLA RET, a name given by the French to ſuch of their red 
wines as are not of a deep or high colour. 
Claret, in pharmacy, ſignifies an infuſion of aromatic powders 
in wine, which is afterwards edulcorated with honey or ſugar. 
CLA/RICHORD, a muſical inſtrument, reſembling a ſpinnet. It 
has forty-nine or fifty ſtops, and ſeventy ſtrings, which bear on 
fre bridges; the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the reſt diminiſh- 
nz in proportion, 
CLARIFICA TION, in chemiſtry; ſee DEPURA”TION, 
CLARION, a kind of trumpet, having a narrower tube, and 
whoſe tone is more acute and ſhriller, than any common trum- 
pet. 


LA'SPERS, in botany, the twiſted ligaments or threads with 
wich certain herbs or ſhrubs, ſuch as briony and vines, take 
091% of trees or plants that grow near them. 
Theſe Claſpers are of a compound nature between that of a root 
aua trunk, Their uſe is ſometimes for ſupport only, as in 
tile of vines, briony, &c, whoſe branches being long, ſlen- 
Cr, and Hagile, would fall and break, through their own proper 
weicht and chat of their fruits, were they not ſupported by theſe 
Clulpers, which take hold of any thing by a natural circumvo- 
aon; thoſe of briony have a retrograde motion about every 
79 circle, in the form of a double Claſp, ſo that if they mils 
de way, they may catch the other. Sometimes Claſpers are for 
\vpply, as in the trunk roots of ivy, which being a plant that 
mounts up very high, and of a more compact ſubſtance than that 
(1 Vines, the ſap would not be ſufficiently ſupplied to the upper 
ots, unleſs theſe aſſiſted the mother root: But they alſo ſerve 
ken. 

, 4 diſtribution of perſons and things ranged according to 
„ar merit, nature, or value. 
. 1 more particularly uſed for a diſtinction among ſcholars, 

V9 we diſtributed into certain cluſtes, or forms, according to 
oo capacities and attainments. 

WMC, CLASSICAL, an epithet applied to authors read in the 
Calles at ſchools. 5 


Lie tem ſeems to owe its origin to Tullius Severus, who, in 
"evo ts make an eſtimate of every perſon's eſtate, divided the 
„people into tix bands, which he called claſſes. 
„ate of thoſe of the firſt claſs was not to be under 200 
reit 1; 2d theſe by way of eminence were called claſſici, 
182 © wan Hence authors of the firſt rank came to be called 
Co 110 5 Bi the reft being rd to be infra clufſem, 
: e 11 un anatomy, CH es, of which there are two, 


N cen the ſcapula and ſternum; each Clavicle reſem- 
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being a long bone, Frregularly cylindrical, bent 
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forwards near the ſternum, and backwards near the ſcapula, as 
if it were made up of two arches joined endwiſe in oppoſite di- 
rections ; that which lies on the fore part of the breaſt being 
the largeſt, The Clavicles are more ſtrait in women than in 
men. The Clavicles is articulated with the acromium and ſter- 
num by arthrodia. The articulation with the ſcapula, by means 
of the acromium, is as real and diſtinct as the articulation with 
the ſternum. 

The Clavicles ſerve for buttreſſes to the ſcapulz, and bound 
their motions forward and upward ; by their ligamentary con- 
nexions they likewiſe hinder the ſcapulæ from running too far 
back, which might happen in thoſe who drag burdens behind 
them. They allo give inſertion to many muſcles. I inf 
Anatomy. 

CLAUSE, an article, condition, or particular ſtipulation in a 
contract. 

CLA'VUS Hyftericus, in medicine, an hyſteric ſymptom which 
. e thus deſcribes: 

yſterics, ſays that author, ſometimes attack the external part 
of the head, between the pericranium and the cranium, and 
occaſion violent pain, which continues ſixed in one place, not 
exceeding the breadth of the thumb; and is likewiſe accompa- 
nied by enormous vomitings. I call this ſpecies the Clavus 
Hy/tericus, which principally affects ſuch as have the green ſick- 
neſs. 

CLavus Oculerum, according to Celfus, is a callous tubercle onthe 
white of the eye. "This he adviſes to perforate with a needle to 
the bottom of its root, to cut it out, and then to dreſs it with 
lenient medicines. 

CL Avus, alſo imports a corn on the foot. See CORNS. 

CLAYS, in fortihication, hurdles or wattles, uſed to cover lodge- 
ments. 

CLEAR, in building, a term uſed by workmen for the inſide of 
a houſe, &c. 

CLECHE, in heraldry, according to Guillim is an ordinary open 
to the light, or pierced through with another inner one of the 
ſame figure ; e. g. when a croſs appears as if charged with ano- 
ther croſs of the held, or as if the ficld appeared through the a- 
pertures thereof. See plate XVII. fig. 13. 

CLEFF, or CIirr, in muſic, a mark placed at the beginning of 
the lines of a picce of muſic, which determines the name of each 
line according to the ſcale of muſic. 

Antiently every line had a letter marked for a Cleff, now a let- 
ter on one line is ſufficient, ſince by this all the reſt are known, 
reckoning up and down in the order of the letters. Ir is called 
Cleft or key, becauſe hereby we know the names of all the o- 
ther lines and ſpaces, and conſequently the quantity of every 
degree or interval, But becauſe every note in the octave is call- 
ed a key, though in another ſenſe, this letter marked is called 
in a particular manner the ſigned Cleft ; becauſe, being written 
in any line, it not only ſigns and marks that one, but explains 
all the others. 

By Cleft therefore, for diſtinction's ſake, we mean that letter or 
ſign over a line which explains the reſt ; and by key, the prin- 
cipal note of a ſong, in which the melody cloſes, 

There are three ſigned Cleffs, c. J. g. It muſt however be ob- 
ſerved that the ordinary ſignatures of the Clefts bear little reſem- 
blance to thoſe letters, excepting the g Cleft. 

Mr. Malcolm thinks it would be well, if we uſed the letters 
themſelves. Kepler takes a world of pains to ſhew, that the 
common ſignatures of the Cleffs are only corruptions of the let- 
ters they repreſent. See their figures in the Characters of Mufic. 
The Cleffs are always taken fiſths to one another, that is, the 
Cleft F is the loweſt, c a fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. 
When the Cleft is changed, which is not frequent in the mean 
Clefts, it is with deſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend as ma- 
ny of the notes of the ſong as poſſible, and ſo to have the fewer 
notes above and below it. If then there be many lines above 
the Cleff, and few below it, this purpoſe is anſwered by plac- 
ing the Cleff on the firſt or ſecond line; if there be many notes 
below the Cleft, it is placed higher in the fyſtem. In effect, 
according to the relation of the other notes to the Cleft note, 
the particular ſyſtem is taken differently in the ſcale ; the Cleff 
line making one in all the varieties. But ſtill, in whatfoever line 
of the particular ſyſtem the Cleft is found, it muſt be under- 
ſtood to belong to the ſame in the general ſyſtem, and to be the 
ſame individual note or found in the ſcale. | 
By this conſtant relation of Cleff, we learn how to compare the 
ſeveral particular ſyſtems of the ſeveral parts; and know how 
they communicate in the ſcale, that is, which lines are uni- 
ſons, and which not; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that each part 
has certain particular bounds, within which another muſt ne- 
ver come: Sometimes the treble, v. g. comes lower than ſome 
of the mean parts, or even with the baſs. Jo put together 
therefore into one ſyſtem all the parts of a compoſition, writ- 
ten ſeperately, the notes of each part muſt be placed at the ſame 
diſtance above and below the proper Cleft, as they ſtand in the 
ſeparate ſyſtem ; and becauſe all the notes that are conſonant 
(or heard together) muſt ſtand perpendicularly over each o- 
ther, that the notes belonging to each part may be diſtinctly 
known, they may be made with ſuch differences us ſhall not 
confound or alter their ſignification as to time, but _ ſhew 
that they belong to this or that part: Thus ſhall we ſee how 
the parts change and paſs through one ancther, and which in 
every note is higheſt, loweſt, or union. 
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The uſe of particular ſigned Cleffs then is an improvement 
which reſpect to the parts of any compoſition ; for unleſs ſome 
of the keys of the particular ſyſtems were diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, and referred invariably to one. place in the ſcale, the rela- 
tions could not be diſtinctly marked. DE 

It muſt be here obſerved that, for the performance of one ſingle 
piece, the Cleffs only ſerve for explaining the intervals in the 
lines and ſpaces ; fo that we need not regard what part of any 
great ſyſtem it is; but the firſt note may be taken high or low, 
as we pleaſe: For as the proper uſe of the ſcale is not to limit 
the abſolute degree of tone; ſo the * uſe of the ſigned Cleff 
is not to limit the pitch at which the firſt note of any piece is to 
be taken; but to terminate the tune of the reſt with relation to 
the firſt, and conſidering all the parts together, to determine 
the relation of the ſeveral notes, by the relations of their Clefts 
in the ſcale. Thus the pitch of tune being determined in a 
certain note, of one part, the other notes of that part are deter- 
mined by the conſtant relation of the letters of the ſcale, and 
the notes of the other parts, by the relation of their Cleffs. 

In effect, for performing any ſingle part, the Cleff may be tak- 
en in any octave, i. c. at any note of the fame name, provided 
we do not go too high or too low, for finding the reſt of the 
notes ofthe ſong : But in a concert of ſeveral parts, all the Clefts 
may be taken, not only in the relation, but alſo in the places 
of the ſyſtem above-mentioned, that every part may be compre- 
3 in it. 


The difference of Cleffs in particular ſyſtems makes the prac- 


tice of muſic much more difficult and perplexed than it otherwiſe 


would be, both with reſpect to inſtruments and to the voice. 
This occaſioned M. Salmon to propoſe a method for reducing 
all muſic to one Cleff, whereby the ſame uniting of any piece 


of muſic ſhould equally ſerve to direct the voice and the in- 


ſtrument, which he calls an univerſal character; but this is by 
moſt authors looked upon as chimerical. The natural and arti- 
ficial note expreſſed by the ſame letter, as c and c ſharp, are both 
ſet on the line or ſpace. 
When there is no character of flat or ſharp at the beginning 
with the Cleft, all the notes are natural: And if in any parti- 
cular place the artificial note be required, it is fignified by the 
ſign of a flat or ſharp, ſet on the line or ſpace before that note. 
If the flat or ſharp be ſet at the beginning in any line or ſpace 
with the Clef, all the notes in that line are artificial ones ; that 
is, are to be taken a ſemitone higher or lower than they would 
be, without ſuch ſign ; the ſame affects all the octaves above 
and below, though they be not ſo marked. In the courſe of 
the ſong, if the natural note be ſometimes required, it is ſigni- 
hed by its proper character. 
The making the ſyſtems thus by the flats, and ſharps, Mr. 
Malcolm calls the ſignature of Cleffs. Salmon's Theory of Muſic. 
Morley of Mufic, &c. 

CLEPSY/DRA *, a water-clock, or inſtrument to meaſure time 
by the fall of a certain quantity of water, 

* 'The word is formed from the Greek xaizlv, to hide, and dd, 
water. 

The honourable Mr. Hamilton has in N?. 479 of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions given us adeſcription of a curious Clepſydra 
as follows: Anopencanalee (plate XVII. fg. 17.) ſupplied with a 
con ſtant and equal ſtream by the ſyphon d, has at each end /, 
open pipes, of exactly equal bores, which deliver the water that 
runs along the canal e, alternately into the veſſels g 1, g2, in 
ſuch a quantity as to raiſe the water from the mouth of the tan- 
talus s, to the top of the tantalus t, exactly in an hour. The 
canal ee is equally poiſed by the two pipes / I, f 2, upon a 
center ; the ends of the canal e are raiſed alternately, as the 
cups ⁊ ⁊ are depreſſed, to which they are connected by lines run- 
ning over the pullies //. The cups zz are fixed at each end of 
the balance » mm, which moves up and down upon its center v. 
a1, 12 are the edges of two wheels or pullies, moving dif- 
ferent ways alternately, and fo fitted to the cylinder o by oblique 
tceth both in the cavity of the wheel, and upon the cylinder ; 
which, when the wheel z moves one way, that is, in the direc- 
tion of the minute-hand, meet the teeth of the cylinder and car- 
ry the cylinder with it: And when z moves the contrary way, 
ſlip over thoſe of the cylinder, the teeth mceting no more, but 
receding, from cach other: Or it may be done by catches of 
locks. One or other of theſe wheels 2 x continually moves » 
in the ſame direction, with an equable and uninterrupted moti- 
on ; for the contrivance is ſuch, that the inſtant one ceaſes to 
aci, the other begins, and fo on. 
A fine chain goes twice round each wheel, having at one end 
a weight x always out of water, which equiponderates with y at 
the other end, whea kept floating at the ſurface of the water in 
the veſſel g, which y muſt always be. The two cups z z, one 
at each end of the balance , keep it in æquilibrio, till one of 
them is forced down by the weight and impulſe of the water, 
which it receives from the tantalus s 7 Each of theſe cups zz 
has likewiſe a tantalus of its own 5, which empties it after the 
water has done running from g, and leaves the two cups again 
in Xquilibrio : ꝙ is a drain to carry off the water. 
Fig. 18. repreſents the dial-plate, with the hour and minute 
hands, the weight and float belonging to n 2. The ſront of the 
tantalus in g 2, marked 5 tz, of which the mouth s is 18 inches 
above the bottom of the veilcl g, and 18 inches below the top 
of the tantalus t. 7 ws the iſſuing leg of the tantalus, which diſ- 


py . n a f 

charges the water out of the veſſel g into the cup : 
it runs over the top t, till the water — "oc, us as ſoon ue 
Fig. repreſents the profile of the Clepſydra. 


I9. 
Plate XVIII. fig. 1. repreſents the plan of the Cleph , | 
full dimenſions. Rr gg 


cept the ciſtern that ſupplies the pu d, which Ir ex. 

at any diſtance from it, as is mo convenient, provided p Ate 

ſuing leg d of the fiphon is len out ſo-25 to pic 1 . 

ſtant ftream into the canal e. is caſe u x ſupports f 200. 

the cylinder o behind, and the dial- plate p before; in © Wis of 

ter of which turns the axis 0, with the index I at its the tex 

ty, being the minute-hand. The hours may be deſcribed 0 

I wheels, MY ordinary clock-work, For * 

work, c affing pullies would do inſtead 

5 teeth. 4 A of whee, 

motion of the Cl is effected inthefollowi 

The ſho t leg of the — (plate XVII. fig. 77052 4 

a ciſtern, with its mouth ſomething below the mouth of * » 

pipe; which ciſtern is ſupplied with a conſtant ſtream 

more than runs out at the ſiphon 4; which overplus A 

at the waſte- pipe, the water always remains at the * 1 

in the ciſtern, and yet always delivers a conſtant and equal © 

into the canal ee; conſequently, there is not the leaſtintermin.” 

As che end of the canal 4, fixed-to the pipe fr, i in f. 

gure the loweſt, the water runs all through the pipe # 1 » 

to the veſſel g 1, till it runs over the top of the tata), M4 
when it immediately runs out at 7 into the cup z, at — 
the balance m, and forces it down, the balance m moxir, : 

its center v. When one ſide of m is brought down, the f 

which connects it to 71, running over the pulley [ raiſes le 

end f 1 of the canal e, which turns upon its center x, highertha 

723 1 all the water which conſtantly runs thro, 

the ſiphon d, inſtantly runs through 7 2 into g 2, till the 8 

operation is performed in that veſſel, and ſo on alternately, 

As the height the water riſes in g in an hour, viz. from ; U 

is equal to the circumference of u, the float y, riſing that hei 
along with the water, lets the weight x act upon the pullef; 
which carries with it the cylinder e; and wing a vc. 
makes the index & deſcribe an hour upon the dial- plate. Tu, 
revolution is performed by the pulley = 1; the next is 1 beh 
n 2, whilſt u 1 goes back, as the water in g 1 runs out throuk 
the tantalus ; for y muſt follow the water, as its weight in- 
creaſes out of it. The axis o always keeps moving the fam: 
way; the index 15 deſcribes the minutes; the tantalus's muſt he 
wider than the ſiphon 4, that the veſſels g g may be ſure to be 
empty as low as g, before the water returns to them. 

CLERGY, a general name given to the body of ecclefiaftic; d 
the chriſtian church, in contradiſtinction to the laity. 

CLE'RICO admitrendo, a writ directed to the biſhop, for admit. 
ting a clerk to a benefice, upon a ne admittas, tried and foun! 
for the party that procured the writ. 

CLERICO capto per flatutum mercatorum, &c. a writ directed to 
the biſhop for the delivery of a clerk out of priſon, that is in 
cuſtody upon the breach of ſtatut. mercatorum. 

CLERICO convitto commu/o eccleſiee in defeftu ordinarii deliberant;, 
&c. a writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordinary that for- 
merly was convicted of felony, by reaſon his ordinary did nut 
challenge him according to the privileges of a clerk. 

CLERICO wnfra ſacros ordines conſlitutio non eligends in officium, 1 
writ directed to the bailiffs, &c. that have forced a batliwick cr 
beadleſhip upon one in holy orders, charging them to tele 
him - 

CLERK. This word anciently ſignified a ſecular prieſt, in cor- 
tradiſtinction to a religious, or regular; but by degrees 
came to be in general attributed to every ſcholar, and atl:! 
was common to every ſcribe and notary : And hence fo man) 
of our law-officers have the title of Clerk. 

CLERK controller of the king's houſe, is an officer in court, wi 
has a place and feat in the counting-houſe, and authority 
allow or deny the charges or demands of purſuivants, and me. 
ſengers of the green- cloth, purveyors, or the like: He ba 
the overſight and controuling of all miſcarriages of the infer! 
officers ; he fits in the counting-houſe with the ſuperior ct 
cers, viz. the lord-{teward, treaſurer, controller, and coffee, 
to regulate ſuch things as are in improper order. 

CLERK »of the acts, is an officer of the navy, who receives 21s 
enters the commiſſions and warrants of the lord-high- admit, 
or commiſſioners of the admiralty, and regiſters the acts and c. 
ders of the commiſſioners of the navy. 1 

CLERK of the ofſize, is the perſon who writes all things judicialy 
done by the juſtices of aſſize in their circuits. 

CLERK of the check. See Clerk of the CHECK. ; 

CLERK 0 the crown, is an officer in the King's-bench, whole 
buſineſs is to read, frame, and record all indictments 282% 
traitors, felons, and other offenders arraizned there ue 
any public crime. He is otherwiſe called Clerk of the cc 
o ce, or Clerk of the crown in the King's-bench. 


CLERK of the cron, in Chancery, is an officer there, udo. 


| 
by hinilelf or deputy, is continually to attend the lord 
lor or tord-keeper, for ſpecial matters of ſtate, by com 

or the like, either immediately from his majeſty, or ; 
of his council, as well ordinary as extraordinary. 2 f 
ra] pardons granted at the king's coronation, or by pat -_ * 
the writs of parliament, with the names of the 5 hy Ks 
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, are returned into this office. He hath alſo the goods, then he draws them down to the lord-treaſurer's temem- 
making of ſpecial pardons, and writs of execution, upon bonds brancer, to write eſtreats againſt their lands, 
of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. CLERK M4 the pleas, an officer in the Exchequer, in whoſe office 
CLERK of the errors, in the court of Common-pleas, an officer | the officers of the court, upon ſpecial privileges belonging to 
ho tranſcribes, and certifies into the King's-bench, the tenor. | them, ought to ſue, or be ſued, upon any action. 
ks records of the cauſe or action upon which the writ of CLERKS of the privy ſeal, are four officers who attend the lord- 
error, made by the curſitor, is brought there to be judged and | Keeperof the privy ſeal; or, if there be none ſuch, upon the prin- 
determined. : MeV 3 N cipal ſecretary; writing or making out all things that are ſent 
CLERK of the errors, in the King's-bench, likewiſe, tranſcribes | by warrant from the ſignet of the privy ſeal, and to be paſled to 
and certifies the records of ſuch cauſes in that court into the Ex- 


the great ſeal ; as alſo to make out privy ſeals upon ſpecial oc- 
chequer, if the cauſe or action were by bill. 


caſion of his majeſty's affairs, as for loan of money and the like. 
CLERK of the errors, in the Exchequer, tranſcribes the records 4 


: CLERK of the ſewers, an officer belonging to the commiſſioners 
certified thither out of the King's-bench, and prepares them 


of the ſewers, writing all things they do by virtue of their com- 
for judgment in the court of Exchequer, to be given by the] miſſion. See SEWERS. 


« iſtice of the Common-pleas, and barons there. CLERK of the ſignet, an officer continually attending on his ma- 

CLERK of the eſſoigns, an officer belonging to the court of Com- jeſty”, principal ſecretary, who has the cuſtody of the privy fig- 
mon-pleas, who keeps the eſſoign- roll. He alſo provides | net as well for ſealing his majeſty's private letters, as alſo ſuch 
parchment, cuts it into rolls, marks the number upon them, grants as pals his majeſty's hand, by bills figned. Of theſe there 
deln ers them to every officer, and receives them again when 


are four that attend in their courſe, and have their diet at the 

vritten. ſecretary's table. 
ci ERK of the Arcats, belongs to the Exchequer, and, every term, | CLERK of the treaſury, an officer of the Common-pleas, who 
receives the eftreats out of the lord-treaſurer 5 remembrancer”s keeps the records of niſi prius, hath the fees due for all ſearches, 
office, and writes them out to be levied for the king: He alſo | and the certifying of all records into the King's-bench, when a 
makes ſchedules of ſuch ſums eſtreated as are to be diſcharged. writ of error is brought, and makes out all writs of ſuperſedeas 
CLeRK of the hamper, an officer in Chancery, whoſe buſineſs it is | de non moleſtando, which are granted for the defendants, while 
to receive all money due to the king, for the ſeals of charters, the writ of error hangeth ; he alſo makes all examples of re- 

atents, coramiſſions, and writs ; as alſo fees due to the officers | cords being in the treaſury. 

fr enrolling and examining the ſame. He is obliged to attend | CLERK gf the warrants, an officer belonging to the court of Com- 
mon-pleas, who enters all warrants ol attorney for plaintiff and 


%ily on the lord-chancellor, or the lord-keeper, in term-time, 
defendant, and enrols all deeds of indentures of bargain and 


and at all times of ſealing. 
ſale, which are acknowledged in court, or before any judges 


CLnk rf the juries, an officer belonging to the court of Common- 
pleas, which makes out the writs called habeas corpus, & | out of the court. 
#ringas, for the appearance of the jury either in court or at | CLEROMANCY *, in antiquity, a fort of divination performed 


allzes, after that the jury or pannel is returned upon the venire] by caſting lots or dice. 
las. | : : ; 5 
ys of the king's great wardrobe, is an officer of the king's The word is derived from xargz, lots, and ama, divination, 
houſe who keeps an account or inventory in writing of all 
things belonging to the king's wardrobe. 
Ctexx of the king's ſilver, an officer of the Common-pleas, 
to whom every fine is brought, after it has been with the cuſtos | CLIENT, among us, ſignifies a party in a law-ſuit. who has in- 
brevium ; and by whom the effect of the writ of covenant is en- | truſted his cauſe in the hands of a counſellor, attorney, &c. 
tered into a book, and, according to that note, all the fines of | CLUMACTERIC Year, Annus Climaclericus, a critical year in a 


that term are alſo recorded in the rolls of the court. perſon's life, in which he is ſuppoſed to ſtand in great danger 
Clerk of the market, an officer of the king's houſe, whoſe duty is | of death. 


to take charge of the king's meaſures, and to keep the ſtand- According to ſome, every ſeventh year is a Climacteric; but 
ards of them; that is, examples of all the meaſures that ought | others only allow thoſe years produced by multiplying 7 by the 
to be through the land. odd numbers 3, 5, 7, and 9 to be Climacterical. Iheſe years, 
CLexs Marſhal of the king's houſe, ſeems to be an officer that at-] they ſay, bring with them ſome remarkable change, with re- 
tends the marſhal in his court and records all his proceedings. ſpect to health, life, or fortune. The grand Climacteric is the 
CLERK of the nichils or nihils, is an officer in the Exchequer, who 63d year; ſome making two, add to this the 81ſt. The other 
makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff upon remarkable Climacterics are the 7th, 21ſt, 35th, 44th, and 
their eſtreats of green wax, and delivers the ſame into the lord- 


56th. The credit of Climacteric years can only be ſupported by 
- treaſurer's remembrancer's office to have execution done upon | the doctrine of numbers introduced by Pythagoras; tho many 


great men, both among the ancients and moderns, appear to 
to have had great faith in it. 

CLYMATE “, in geography, is a ſpace upon the ſurface of the 
earth, contained between two parallcls, and ſo far diſtant from 
each other, that the longeſt day in one difters half an hour 
from the longeſt day in the other parallel. 


CLFENT, Client, among the Romans, was a citizen who put 
himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who, in regard 
to that relation, was called a patron. 


* 
das 28 
19 ine 


making out the writs of capias- utlegatum after outlawry ; 


f ! : f The word is derived from the Greck „ne, to bend or incline, 
'f the parliament, records all things done in the high f | 


court of parliament, and engrofles them fairly into parchment The difference of the Climates ariſcs from the different incli- 
cle, for their better keeping to poſterity. Of theſe there are nation or obliquity of the ſphere : The ancients took the pa- 
two; the one of the houſe of lords, and the other of the houſe of ralle] wherein the length of the longeſt day is 12 hours and 
ANON. ; g three quarters for the beginning of the firſt Climate: As to 
CLERK of 2 peace, is an officer belonging to the ſeſſions of the] thoſe parts that are nearer to the cquator than that parallel, 

1 11 duty at the ſeſſions is to read the indictments, to they were not accounted to be in any Climate; either be- 

rel the acts, and draw the proceſs; to enrol proclamations cauſe they may, in a looſe and general ſenſe, be conſidered 
© rates 107 ſervants Wages, and the diſcharge of apprentices ;| as being in a right ſphere, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only the 
te £££7 he counter part of the indenture of armour, &c. Alſo 1 


nr n WEE EA * Findlie parts directly under the equator are ſo; or becauſe they were 
nes To ONES 8 - 

Sk ding Ria, e ictments, out thought to be uninhabited, by reaſon of the heat, and were 
7:2, ataincers, and convictions had before the juſtices of befidoa unknown 


De netce with 1 Imi j . . 3 X 
WE es, nar gp, 2 e a ee 1 nose The ancients, conſidering the diverſity there is in the riſing 

FR 4 85 po fog pur 5. hy He < 125 —_ N and ſetting of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially of the fun, and, 
| Was oy e ad ee wx eee conſequence thereof, the difterence in the length of the 

W's. days and nights, in different places, according as they are 
ee 72475 exttunm, wherein he ſets down by what warrant the 4 Py P : S 4 


ney was ard : | more or leſs diſtant from the equator, divided the carth, ſo 

Bs of obs $a : much of it as was then known to them, into Climates, and, in- 
ines e e an officer in Chancery, whereof there are ſtead of th thod now in uſe of e down the de of 
dee; tac maſter of the rolls being their chief. Their office Aer F 1 N 5 7 a 
. record . . . a : Þ:aCCcs in cs Ces, - mie ; ay 12 
A liveries e e 1 fes dere Vubat Climate the place under conſideration was ſituated; and, 
to make all ihe | when they had a mind to be more exact, they would tell us 
dec all patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, controllers, and : . 1 1 1 nee, CE a Cl 
gers; ſummons of the nobility, clergy, and burgeſſes, to| it was in the beginning, the middle, or ENG of fuch à Ch 
end; commiſſions directed to knights, and others of e- mate. 
8 , 15 — 5 O1 EC 1: . p 
1 Se ; : 5 - » eGuatnr ? 
ny, for ſeizing of ſubſidies ; writs for nomination of Climates are either of the on es ſouth oof the Ky Mo 
Wui®Onre foe + . ' de Git generally _ 


P ER ard, . . 1 , 17 a * in, De th - . 
+7 Otherwiſe, and to receive the money due to the king for ceived is ſeven, to which the like number of ſouthern C!1 


o 2 
TION. 


— mates correſpond: The names of the northern Cl crow OY 
a4 ne, belongs to the Exchequer, who, having all | not generally taken from the ge a MOVED e e 
es and debts due to the king delivered and drawn out of one another; but each Climate was denominated fam ſome 
b drancer's office, notes them down into the great roll; remarkable place which was ſuppoſed to be lituated in the 
ths. 3712» tummons to the ſheriff to levy the ſaid debts upon middle of it: the names of the nuithern Climates, accord- 


Sees and chattels of the ſaid debtors ; and if they have no | ing to the ancients, were theſc: 
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1. Meroe. 
2. Syene in Egypt. 
3. Alexandria in Egypt. 
The Climate the mid- | 4. Rhodes. 
dle of which paſſes 4 5. Rome: According to others, 
through 1 through the Helleſpont. 
6. The Boryſthenes ; that 1s, thro” 
that river. 
7. The Riphean mountains. 


The ſouthern parts of the earth being then very little known, 
the ſouthern climates received their names from the northern 
ones, to which they did in ſuch a manner correſpond, that 
they were as far diſtant from the equator ſouthward as the 
others were northward ; their names were theſe ; 


* 


1. Meroe. 


The South Climate 5 _ FRY 


which correſponds " Shots: | 

2 ts Rr | 5 Rome, or the Helleſpont. 

Climate throug 6. The Boryſthenes. 

7. The Riphean mountains. 

A parallel is ſaid to paſs through the middle of a Climate, 
when the longeſt day in that parallel differs a quarter of 
an hour from the longeſt day in either of the extreme 
parallels that bound the Climate: This parallel does not di- 
vide the Climate into two equal parts, but the part neareſt 
to the equator is larger than the other ; becauſe, the farther 
we go from the equator, the Jeſs increaſe of Jatitude will be 
ſufficient to increaſe the length of the longeſt day a quarter 
of an hour : in the middle parallel of the firſt Climate the 
longeſt day is 13 hours: in the middle parallel of the ſecond 
Climate 13 hours and an half: in the middle of the third 14 
hours, &c. 
We may obſerve that every Climate has three parallels which 
mark the middle, beginning, and end of it: And that the pa- 
rallel which marks the end of every preceding Climate is the 
beginning of that which is immediately ſubſequent : Some 
of the ancients divide the earth by theſe parallels, and ſome- 
times by a parallel do not mean a mere linear Circle but a 
ſpace of ſome breadth; in which ſenſe a parallel is the ſame 
as half a Climate: And ſhews the difference of a quarter 
of an hour in the length of the longeſt day. 
Some of the moderns reckon the different Climates by the 
increaſe of half an hour, in the length of the longeſt day, 
as has been before deſcribed ; beginning at the equator, and 
going on till they come to the polar circle towards the pole, 
they count the Climates by the increaſe of a whole natural 
day, in the length of the longeſt day, till they come to a 
parallel under which the day is of the length of 15 natural 
days, or half a month; from this parallel they proceed to 
reckon the Climates, by the increafe of half or whole months, 


in the artificial day; till they come to the pole itſelf, under 


CLI 


which the length of the day is fix months. Thoſe bet 
the equator and polar circles, are called Hour- Clim 
thoſe between the polar circles and the poles, Month. (. 
mates. i 
Both ancient and modern writers differ very much from 
another in the number of Climates, becauſe of the diffe 
views in which they conſider them; the ancient aftronom. 
conſidered the Climates from the equator to each of the = 
in order to ſhew the difference in the apparent motion 
the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the ſun, in all the differ 8 
ſituations of places upon the earth which can be imagine. 
the geographers chiefly conſidered the parts of the earth th i 
known; later writers, to take in new diſcoveries, increaſe the 
number of Climates : This ſubject is treated of at large by R; 
ciolus, Geog. Refor. I. 7. c. 9, 10, &c. The uſe of ; tbl 
of Climates is, the Climate in which any place is ſituateg 
or the length of the longeſt day in that place, being given i, 
find the latitude ; or, the latitude of a place being given : 
find the Climate, or the length of the longeſt day in th, 
place. 
In common ſpeech, we uſe the word Climate in a more loc 
and general ſenſe ; ſo that, when two countries are ſaid oh 
in different Climates, it is vulgarly underſtood that the qus. 
lity and temperature of the air, and the ſeaſons of the — 
are remarkably different in one from what they are in 1 
other: This is not true of different Climates, in the 110 
nomical ſenſe of the word; for the difference of half an ho- 
in the length of the longeſt day in two places, is far ſtont 
being the occaſion of any conliderable difference, either n 
the air or inhabitants, that we may ſometimes find 3 great 
likeneſs between the countries and inhabitants of different 
Climates, and a great difference between thoſe which aten 
the ſame parallel: the difference in the temperature of the at 
and the conſtitutions and tempers of the inhabitants, may of. 
ten be better accounted for, by the different ſituation «f 
countries, as to their being high and mountainous, or lor 
and level; near to the ſea, or diſtant from it; their bein 
woody, fenny, &c. as alſo by the nature of the ſoil and the 
water. 
The following table is taken out of Ricciolus, who in calculu- 
ing it has made an allowance for the effects of refraction which 
other writers have neglected to do, in their tables of Climates: 
Refraction, by making the ſun appear higher than he iz, 
keeps him longer above the horizon of every place upon the 
earth; and conſequently makes the artificial day longer than 
it would be without refraction. In this table, the Climate 
are diſtinguiſhed by the increaſe of half an hour in the lungeſt 
day, till it comes to fixteen hours; from thence, by the n- 
creaſe of an hour in the Jongeſt day, till it comes to be 29 
hours; and from thence by the increaſe of two hours, til 
it comes to be 24 hours; there the month Climates bez, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the increafe of 15 days in de 
length of the longeſt artificial day. 
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CLIFMAX, a figure in rhetoric, whereby the diſcourſe aſcends, 


or deſcends, as it were by degrees. 
The following paſſage from Shakeſpear affords us a beautiful 
cxample of this figure: 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelſ, 

Yea all that it inherit ſhall diſſolve ; 

And, Ike the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 


CLINIC *, a term applied by ſome eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians to 


thoſe perſons who received baptiſm on their death-bed. 
Ihe word is derived from the Greek xXx, a bed. 


CL1xIc, is alſo applied to a phyſician who viſits patients con- 


tined to their beds. Hence Clinical medicine, of which Hip- 
pocrates is ſaid to have been the author, 


CLINOVDES, in anatomy, the four ſmall proceſſes of the os 


ſphænoides, which form the ſella turcica. 


CLLLCTRIS, or as it is called Cum wveneris, in anatomy, 


a part of the external pudenda, ſituated at the angle urch 
the nymphæ form with each other. N = 
The Clitoris appears, at firſt ſight, like a ſmall imperforzts 
glans. Its upper and lateral ſides are covered by 3 kind © 
prepuce, formed by a particular fold of a portion of the , 
ner ſide of the nymphæ, which appears to be glandular, 4. 
to diſcharge a certain moiſture, and its inſide 1s grant” 
By diſſection we diſcover in the Clitoris a trunk and (f | 
branches, as in the penis, made up of a ſpongy ſubl2rt's | 
and of very elaſtic coats, but without any urethra. 15 
ſubſtance may be inflated into the artery. 1 
The trunk of the Clitoris is ſuſtained by a ſuſpenſor! "=" 
ment, fixed in the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis, and 2 
ing this trunk in its duplicature, nearly as in the __ 
Four muſcles, or faſciculi of fleſhy fibres, are inſerted 17 | 
trunk of the Clitoris, two on each fide. Theſe, but Y 

cially the two latter, are oftentimes almoſt coverc® © 
fat. * 

The blood - veſſels of the Clitoris come principally 9 | 
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rice z and the nerves from the ſecond and third pairs 
-* he nervi ſacri, by Means of which they communicate 
ol * inſerior meſenteric plexus, and with the great ſy m- 
ee Winſlow's Anat. 
A, a fink or ſewer under ground by which the filth 
_ city of Rome was conveyed away. 
is * The word is derived from the Greek xav?w, to waſh away. 
, inſtrument to meaſure time. 

CLOCK, of Clocks is attributed to Pacificus arch- dea 
cy f Verona, who lived in the time of Lotharius, ſon of 
con 9 Debonnair, on the credit of an epitaph quoted by 
—_— and borrowed by him from Panvinius. Others aſ- 
ot N Boetius, about the year 510. But, be this as it 
©} it is certain that the art of making Clocks, ſuch as 
= now in uſe, was either firſt invented, or at leaſt retriev- 
_ Germany, about 220 years ago: Indeed clepſydræ or 
> ter Clocks, and ſun-dials, are of greater antiquity. 

The invention of pendulum Clocks is owing to the laſt age; 
put the honour of it is diſputed between Huygens and Gali- 


* jet which will be the inventor, it is certain that 
it never flouriſhed till it came into Huygens's hands; 
ad, if Galileo ever thought of ſuch a thing, it is certain that 
hs never brought it to any degree of perfection. 

Principles of CLOCK and watch-work. 
In all automata, Or machines of Clock-work, there is a na- 
tural agent, or principle of motion; which, by acting on 
one part, gives motion to that, and all the other parts de- 
pending upon it; and conſequently becomes the primum mo- 
bile, or firſt mover to the whole machine. 
In common Clocks and watches this is of two ſorts, viz. a 
ſpring or a weight; either of which may be made to act with 
any determinate force 3 the ſpring by its elaſticity, and the 
weight by its gravity. In theſe machines this force is required 
tobe ſuch as will overcome the vis inertiæ and friction of all 
the parts in motion; which in watches is very inconſiderable, 
but in Clocks is much greater, and that in proportion as they 
are more compounded, 
The manner in which a weight acts upon the cylinder, about 
which the line or cord (to which it hangs) is wound, is eaſy 
to be underſtood by all; but the action of the ſpring, coiled up 
within the cylindric barrel -or box of a Clock or watch, 
is ſomewhat more nice and myſterious; and the manner 
how it acts upon the fuſee always with an equal force, by 
means of the chain and the proper figure of the fuſce for that 
purpoſe is next to be explained. 
The chain being fixed at one end of the fuſee, and at the 
ether to the barrel; when the machine is winding up, the fuſec 
is turned round, and of courſe the barrel; on the inſide of the 
barrel is fixed one end of the ſpring, the other end being fixed 
to an immoveable axis in the center. As the barrel moves 
round, it coils the ſpring ſeveral times about the axis, thereby 
incteaſing its elaſtic force to a proper degree; all this while 
the chain is drawn off the barrel upon the fuſee ; and then, 
when the inſtrument is wound up, the ſpring by its elaſtic 
force, endeavouring conſtantly to unbind itſelf, acts upon the 
barrel, by carrying it round ; by which means the chain is 
crawn off from the fuſee, and thus turns the fuſee, and con- 
lequently the whole machinery. 
Now, as the ſpring unbends by degrees, its elaſtic force, by 
which it affects the fuſee, will gradually decreaſe; and there- 
fore, unleſs there were ſome mechanical contrivance in the 
deute of the ſuperticies of the fuſee to cauſe, that as the ſpring 
b weaker, the chain ſhall be removed farther from the center 
ci the fuſee, ſo that what is loſt in the ſpring's elaſticity is 
gained in the length of the lever; I ſay, unleſs it were for this 
contrivance, the ſpring's force would always be unequal upon 


tte fuſce, and ſo would produce an unequable motion of the 
farts of the machine. 


acting the axis ſomewhere in K; and from any point C 
are curve draw CF, perpendicular to the axis in G; then 
+ be as the ſtrength of the ſpring when the chain is 
27 C. 
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38 the force acting upon the fuſee ought always to be 
„ by the ſame; and this force being always as the 
: 1 che ſpring expreſſed by F G, and the diſtance at 
ide chain acts from the axis of the fuſee conjointly; 
the force at any point C will be as the rectangle 
C, and fince this is a given quantity, it may be made 


tC ' * 
ox GC=ab, and ſo we have F G=- 
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Theres ; 
deore, to determine the equation of the curve B C P, let 
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K HS, HI, HG=-x, and G CS. Then, becauſe 
of the ſimilar triangles HKI and G K F, we have HK: 


H I:: Gk: TG; that is, a: Y:: 4 ＋. &: . 


whence we have a a = 4 y+xy, which is the equation of 
the curve, and ſhews it to be of the hyperbolic kind. 

The form or figure of the fuſee being thus determined by the 
given force of the ſpring in the points B and D, and the point 
G taken at pleaſure ſucceſſively from H towards A; we next 
conſider that it is ated upon, or put into motion, by an uni- 
form force; by which means alſo the great wheel, which is 
fixed to it, is put into motion, and that drives the pinion of 
the center wheel, which center wheel drives the pinion of the 
third wheel, and this drives the pinion of the contrate wheel, 
and this the pinion of the balance wheel, which plies the two 
pallets on the axis of the balance, and keeps the balance in 
motion. 

The balance in a watch is inſtead of the pendulum in the 
Clock; both ſerving to govern the motion of the whole ma- 
chinery. To this balance is fixed a ſmall ſteel ſpiral ſpring 
which regulates the motion thereof, and makes it equable ; 
whence it has its name of regulator. 

When the watch is wound up, the chain from the ſpring ex- 
erts a force upon the fuſec, which gives motion to all the parts 
of the machine in the following manner : which will be eaſy 
to underſtand when the number of teeth in each wheel, and 
leaves in the pinions which they drive, are ſpecified, And 
theſe in modern thirty-hour watches are as follows : 


Teeth. e Leaves. 
Great wheel — 48 — — — 12 
Center wheel — — 54 — — 6 
Third wheel — — 48 — — — 6 
Contrate wheel —— — — 48 — — —— — 6 
Balance wheel — — — — 15 — — 2 pallets , 


Hence it is eaſy to underſtand how often any one wheel moves 
round in the time of one revolution of that which drives it. 
Thus the great wheel on the fuſce, having 48 teeth, and dri- 
ving, the center wheel by a pinion of 12, muſt cauſe thecenter 
wheel to move round 4 times in one turn of the tuſce z and fa 
for all the reſt as below : 
12) 48 (4 = Turns of the center 

6) 59 (9 = Turns of the third 

6) 48 (8 = Turns of the contrate 

6) 48 (8 = Turns of the balance 
Whence it follows, that the turns of each of thoſe wheels re- 
ſpectively, in one turn of the fuſee, will be had by multiplying 
thoſe ſeveral quotients together ſucceſſively as follows: 

1 Turn of the fuſee or great wheel, 
4X1= 4 Turns of the center wheel, 
0X4X% 1= 236 Turns of the third wheel, 
8B 9X4 X 1= 288 Turns of the contrate wheel, 
8X8X 9X4 X1==2304 Turns of the balance wheel, 

The balance wheel having 15 teeth, and each ſtriking a pal- 
let twice in one revolution, there will be 30 ſtrokes upon the 
axis of the balance, which we call the beats of the balance 
and therefore, there will be 2304X 30 = 69120 beats in 
one turn of the fuſce or great wheel. 
The center wheel is that which we muſt have the principal 
regard to in the diviſion of time; the wheels beyond this, to- 
wards the balance, ſerving only to multiply the ftrokes of 
the balance, and cauſe it to move with an inſenſible power, 
and be thereby ſubject to a more perfect regulation. But the 
center wheel is that upon which both the hour and minute 
hand is moved or carried round upon the face of the watch 
to indicate the time, viz. the hour of the day, or minute of 
the hour. 
Since the time of the watch's going is thirty hours, and the 
minute hand, and conſequently the center wheel, goes round 
once in an hour, the ſaid center wheel will have 30 turns in 
the time of the watch's going; and becauſe it has 4 turns in 
one of the fuſee, therefore 4 )30(=7 = the number of turns 
of the fuſee in winding up the watch. Whence 69120 X 7.5z= 
518400= the number of beats during the whole time of the 
watch's going. 
If then we divide 518400 by 30, we ſhall have the quotient 
17280= number of beats in an hour, which is called the train 
of a watch; and it is ſaid to be a ſwifter or ſlower train, as 
the number of beats in an hour is greater or letler, 
If we divide the train 17280 by 3600, the ſeconds in an hour, 
the quotient will be almoſt 53; that is, there will be ncar 5 
beats per ſecond in ſuch a watch. 
From this analyſis of a watch, it will be eaſy to form an idea 
of the manner of calculation for the numbers of the teeth and 
leaves for the ſeveral wheels and pinions through the work ; 
and we ſhall endeavour to facilitate and illuſtrate this by an 
example of the numbers of a watch whole train is 14400, and 
which therefore will beat quarter ſeconds, becauſe ſuch an 
one will be uſeful for many philoſophical purpoſes, as well as 
the common meaſure of time. 
The time which this watch ſhall go, may be 32 hours; then 
14400 32= 460800= the beats of the balance in the whole 
time. Suppoſe the number of turns in the fuſce be 8; then 
8) 460800(=57600= the beats in one turn of the fuſce. 
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Again, let the number of teeth in the balance wheel be 15 | 
there will be 3o beats in one turn of this wheel ; then 30) 
57600(=1920, which will be the number ariſing from the 
continued multiplication of all the quotients of the wheels, 
divided by the pinions they drive from the. great wheel to the 
balance wheel, as-will be eaſy to underſtand. : 
The buſineſs now is to break this number into 4 convenient 
ſmall numbers, which multiplied together ſhall make the ſame 
number 1920. This may ſoon be done by a few trials; 
thus, ſuppoſe we take the number 4 for one of them; then 
4)1920(480. This number, 480, can be divided by 6 without 
a remainder ; therefore 6)480(=80 ; and, as 80= 8X 10, 


therefore, the 4 numbers ſought are 4, 6, 8, and 10. For 


theſe multiplied together make 1920, viz. 4 6X 8X 10= 
1 20. 

aving thus got the quotients, it will be very eaſy to find 
what large numbers, divided by ſmall ones, will produce the 
ſaid quotients; thus 12)48(=4, wherefore, if we allow 48 


teeth to the great wheel on the fuſee, it muſt drive a pinion of | 


12 on the center wheel. 

In the next place, for the quotient 6 chuſe the numbers 54 and 
9 thus 9) 54(=6, which ſhews that the teeth of the cen- 
ter wheel may be 54, and it muſt then drive a pinion of 9 
on the third wheel. Or, if inſtead of 54 and 9g, we rather 
make choice of 48 and 8, it will anſwer the ſame end; for 
8) 48 (=6, as before. | 

Then, for the quotient 10, it is eaſy to ſee that 50 and 5 will 
produce it, viz. 5) 50 (=10, that is, the third wheel having 
o teeth muſt drive a pinion of 5 on the contrate wheel. If the 
ſaid wheel has 40 or 60 teeth, and drive a pinion of 4 or 6, 
the ſame number of turns will be obtained. 

Laſtly, for the quotient 8 we have the numbers 48 and 6; 
for 6) 48(=8; or7)56(=8; or 5) 40(=8, whence if the 
contrate wheel be allowed 40, 48, or 56 teeth, it muſt drive 
a pinion of 5, 6, or 7 leaves on the balance wheel. 

By this means all the wheels and pinions are determined, and 
adjuſted in the body of the watch from the fuſee to the balance 
but all that we have hitherto done ſhews only the minutes of 
an hour, and ſeconds or quarter ſeconds of a minute; but no- 
thing has been yet mentioned relating to the mechaniſm for 
ſhewing the hour of the day, which we ſhall next conſider, 
This part of the work lies concealed from ſight between the 
upper plate of the watch-frame and the dial-plate ; and, fince 
few people have the opportunity of viewing this work, we 
have here repreſented it by a figure; wherein A B C (plate 
XVIII. fig 3.) is the uppermoſt fide of the frame-plate, as it 
appears when detached from the dial- plate; the middle of this 
plate is perforated with a hole receiving that end of the ar- 
bor of the center wheel which carries the minute hand on this 
end of the arbor; near the plate, is fixed a pinion a b of 10 
teeth; this is called the pinion of report; it drives a wheel c 
d of 40 teeth; this wheel c 4 carries a pinion e f of 12 teeth, 
and this drives a wheel g Y with 36 teeth. 3 

As in the body of the watch the wheels every- where drive the 
pinions, and ſo quicken or increaſe the motion; here, on the 
contrary, the pinions drive the wheels, and by that means 
decreaſe the motion, which is here neceſſary; for the hour- 
hand, which is carried by a ſocket fixed on the wheel g h, is 
required to move but once round, while the pinion a moves 
12 times round. To this end the motion of the wheel c 4 
is 4 of the pinion @ 6, becauſe 10) 40(=4. Again, while the 
wheel c d, or the pinion %, gocs once round, it turns the 
wheel g h but + part round, for 12) 36 (=3. Conſequently, 
the motion of g h is but 3 of + of the motion of a ; but 4 
of + , that is, the hour wheel g moves once round in 
the time that the pinion of report on the arbor of the center or 
minute wheel makes 12 revolutions as required. 

Having thus ſhewn the nature and manner of the mechaniſm 
of a watch, the ſtructure of that part of a Clock, which is 
concerned in ſhewing the time, will eaſily be underſtood, eſpe- 
cially as it is repreſented in figure 5. The mechaniſm of a 
Clock conſiſts of two parts; one to ſhew the time, the other 
to report it, by ſtriking the hour upon a bell; how each of 
theſe is effected, we ſhall ſhew as follows : 

Each part is actuated or moved by weights, as in common 
Clocks, or ſprings included in boxes or barrels, as A; (plate 
XVIII. fg 5.) this cylinder moves the fuſee B, and the great 
wheel C (to which it is fixed) by the line or cord that goes 
roundeach, and anſwers to the chain of the watch. The method 
of calculation is here nearly the ſame as before, For ſuppoſe 
here the great wheel C goes round once in 12 hours; then if 
it be a royal pendulum Clock, ſwinging ſeconds, we have 
60X 60X 12==4320009 ſeconds or beats, in one turn of the 
great wheel. 
But, becauſe there are 60 ſwings or ſeconds in one minute, 
and the ſeconds are ſhewn by an index on the end of the ar- 
bor of the ſwing wheel (which in thoſe Clocks is in an hori- 
zontal poſition) therefore, it is neceſſary that the ſwing wheel 
ſhould have 30 teeth; whence 60) 43200 (=720, the num- 
ber to be broken into quotients for finding the number of 
teeth for the other wheels and pinions as before. 

But, ſince the minute wheel D goes 12 times round in one 
turn of the great wheel C, we know one of the quotients muſt 


center or minute- wheel, both as before; but the contra 


be 12; whence 12) 720 (So, and 69 is compounded of 6 X 


c Lo 


10, or 8 K 7. 5. So that either 6 and 10, or 8 and .; 
the two other quotients; but the latter numbers are bet 1 
ble to the former, as affording a greater uniformity 8 
and eaſe in the execution. Therefore, 8) 60(=7:, Nah 
if we give 60 teeth to the middle or minute wheel D. . 
drives a pinion of 8 on the contrate wheel E, 28 
The other quotient 8 will give us 8) 64 (28, or 7) 56/= 

that is, if we give 64 teeth to the contrate wheel 85 ay 
drive a pinion of 8 on the arbor of the ſwing wheel, ** 
only 56 be allowed, then it muſt drive a pinion of 51 
theſe laſt numbers are now generally uſed. Thus“ by: 
for the time part, as far as the minutes and ſeconds : 3 
the pinions and wheels to ſhew the hours, they are the fi ir 
was before ſhewn in the watch. "_ 
In ſpring Clocks, the diſpoſition of the wheels in the 

part is ſuch as is here repreſented in the figure, where n 
iwing wheel F is in an horizontal poſition, the ſecong, 8 
being ſhewn there by an index, as is done in the large *. 
lum Clocks, according to the foregoing calculation: M. 
in theſe Clocks the wheels are diſpoſed in a different 9 
as repreſented in fig 4. where C is the great wheel, D hy 


wheel E is placed on one fide, and F, the ſwing wheel is place] 
with its center in the ſame perpendicular line G H wi; U. 
minute wheel, and with its plane perpendicular to the hora 
as are all the others. Thus the minute and hour-hang, 1... 
on the end of the arbor of the minute-wheel at a, and the y 
cond hand on the arbor of the ſwing wheel at 5, : 
It remains now that we give an account of the machinery ,; 
the ſtriking part of a Clock. Here, as in the watch par; U, 
primum mobile is a large ſpring, in the ſpring barrel G, fr ; 
but in long pendulums it is a weight, as is well known, Ih, 
by its cord and fuſee it moves the great wheel H ; that = 
motion to the pin- wheel I; that continues it to the deter: a 
hoop wheel K; and that to the warning-wheel L; which x 
laſt is ſpent on the flying pinion Q, which carries the fy g. 
fan; and by its great velocity it meets with great reſifanc: 
from the air it ſtrikes, and by this means bridles the np. 
ty of the Clock's motion, and renders it equable, 

All theſe wheels are quieſcent or motionleſs, unleſs when x 
the beginning of each hour the detent O is lifted up, by v 
means the work is unlocked, and the whole put into motion 
by virtue of the ſpring in the box G. During this motion the 
pins e, e, e, e, of the pin- wheel I takes the tail of the han: 
T, and carrying it upwards removes the head of the hams: 
S from the bell R; then being let go by the pin it is mats 
by a ſtrong ſpring to give a forcible ſtroke upon the bell, an! 
this is repeated, as often as the hour requires, by meats of; 
contrivance in another part. 

This conſiſts of moveable wheels, and ſeveral leaves ud 
other parts, which cannot be underſtood by a bare delcriptior, 
or even by a repreſentation in a draught, ſo well as any pe. 
ſon may have an idea of them by taking off the face or da. 
plate of a late made eight-day clock; for, within 8 or tz 
years paſt, great improvements have been made in this pat 
of the mechaniſm. 

To the invention of Mr. Maurice Wheeler we owe the c. 
rious contrivance of a Clock deſcending on an inclined plane; 
the theory of which is very curious, and may be ſcen nN. 
161 of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Alſo, the Clock it 


externally of a hoop, and two ſides or plates ſtanding out * 
yond the hoop about of an inch all round, and indent: 
that the Clock may not flide, but turn round, 2s it 3% 
down. KY 
One of theſe plates is inſcribed with the 24 hours, which 74 
ſucceſſively under the index, which is always in a polzuca 
perpendicular to the horizon, and ſhews the hour on tber? 
of the machine: for this reaſon the lower part of the 100 
is heavieſt, that it may preponderate the other, anc ##4 
keep it upright, as the movement goes on. 

For the internal part or mechaniſm, let L ET Qbe the er 
ternal circumference of the hoop, and /, /, the ftame p 
on which is placed the train of wheel-work 1, 2, 3.4 
is much the fame as in other Clocks, and is governec . 
balance and regulator as in them. But, for a ſpring #7 
ſee, there needs none in this Clock, their effects being o. 
wiſe anſwered, as we ſhall ſee. 1 
In this machine the great wheel 1 is placed in the cent 
upon the axis of the movement, and the other bern 
parts towards one ſide, which therefore would probe . 
to the body of the Clock, and cauſe it to move, a 
horizontal plane, for ſome ſhort diſtance this n 
ceſſary to fix a thin plate of lead at C on the oppo” rt 
the hoop, to reſtore the equilibrium of the moxemefn .. 
This being done, the machine will abide at reſt in ang w 
on the horizontal plane H H ; but, if that plane de 7 3 
into the inclined plane D E, it will touch it in the po. u >, 


at K 


it cannot reſt there, becauſe the center of graut, 1 


C LO 


. nn MI, and the point T, having nothing to 
4 continually deſcend and carry the body down 


che prane weight P be fixed on the other ſide the ma- 
Put mw 4 alt 3 the center of gravity from M to 
chine, «ny in the line L D, which paſſes through the point 
— will reſt upon the inclined plane, as ſhall beſhewn in 


o 15 rolling CYLINDER; for this inſtrument is found- 
the 3 


inciple. 
8 2 P be ſuppoſed not fixed, but ſuſpended at 
i nv 


4 of an arm, or vectis; which arm or lever is at the 
ne faſtened to a central wheel 1, moving on the axis 
_ ichine, which wheel by its teeth ſhall communi- 
wa — train of wheels, &c. on the other fide ; I ſay, 
= o (> if the power of the weight P be juſt equal to the 
in th e reſiſtance of the train, it will remain motionleſs 
frichon * before when it was fixed; and conſequently the 
44 iſa will be at reſt on the inclined plane. 
2 „ling the weight P to have a power ſuperior to the 
Pat, . che train, it will then put it into motion, and of 
a4 Clock likewiſe, which will then commence a mo- 
. gene? the plane, while the weight P, its vectis PM, and 
3 heel 1, all retain conſtantly the ſame poſition they at 
* ran when the Clock begins to move. 
1 de it is eaſy to underſtand that the weight P may have 
. inttinſic gravity as ſhall cauſe it to act upon the train 
— | reauired force, ſo as to produce a motion in the ma- 
OR" * required velocity, as ſuppoſe ſuch as ſhall carry 
puny round in 24 hours ; then, if the diameter of the plates 
00e be 4 inches, it will deſcribe the length of its circumfe- 
2900 viz. 1256 inches in one natural day; and therefore, if 
the plane be of a ſufficient length, ſuch a Clock may go ſe- 
veral days, and wh 0 a perpetual motion, if the plane 
an infinite length. 
Las b be drawn — M perpendicular to the inclined 
— in the point D; alſo let LD be perpendicular to the 
+oriontal line H H, paſſing through D; then is the angle H 
)E=LDS=DMT), whence it follows, that the greater 
theangle of the plane's elevation is, the greater will be the arch 
I) F. and, conſequently, the farther will the common center 
of etarity be removed from M; therefore, the power of P 
will 2e augmented, and of courſe the motion of the whole 
machine accelerated. 5 1 
Thus it appears, that by duly adjuſting the intrinſic weight of 
Pat 5+ to produce a motion ſhewing the mean time as near 
2 noffible, the time may afterwards be corrected, or the 
Cock made to go faſter or lower by raiſing or depreſſing the 
plane, by means of the ſcrew at S. The angle to which the 
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1 ane is firſt raiſed is about ten degrees. . 
We have given the theory of a Clock moving down an in- 
„ clined plane: let us now conſider how a Clock may be made 
* t» aſcend on the fame inclined plane. To this end let ABD 
. ate XVIII. fig. 7.) be the machine on the inclined plane 
* ) E, and let it be kept thereon at reſt, or in æquilibrio by 
f the weicht P, at the end of the lever P M. Ihe circular 
5 ata CF is one end of a ſpring- barrel in the middle of the 
- movement, in Which is included a ſpring as in a common 
W. Watch, | 
, To this end of the barrel the arm or lever P M is fixed upon 
"7 the center M; and thus, when the Clock is wound up, the 
* rng moves the barrel, and, therefore, the lever and weight 
* P, inthe fituation PM. In doing this, the center of gravity 
"hy con antly removed farther from the center M of the ma- 
100 cee, and, therefore, it muſt determine the Clock to move 
ors ads; which it will continue to do, fo long as the ſpring 
Rf warning itſelf; and thus the weight and its lever PN 
** »..prei-rve the ſituation they firſt have, and do the office of 
= «ain and fuſce. This is the contrivance of M. de Gennes. 
wy we Philsſ. Tranſ. N'. 140. 
0 10 ER, in a particular ſenſe, ſignifies an habitation 
rica ec with walls, and inhabited by religious : but in a 
* encral lenſe it is uſed for a monaſtery of religious of either 
nder . 
Arm : le word is derived from the Latin claudo, to ſhut ; becauſe 


cold with walls or buildings. 
E, in heraldry, when any bird is drawn in a coat of arms, 
wings ſhut, and in a ſtanding poſture, they blazon it 
a ne word Cloſe, 
LI, in heraldry, ſignifies the half of a bar. 
commerce, in a general ſenſe, ſigniſies any kind of 
Wt Wove or manufactured in the loom, whether it be 
- 1 of wool, hemp, or flax: but in a more particular 
"ip implies a web or tiſſue of woollen threads interwoven, 
--— lome, called the warp, are extended in length, from 
„de piece to the other; the reſt, called the woof, 
; ob the firſt, or breadthwiſe of the piece. 
1 of weaving, ſcouring, teazling, &c. of cloth. 
Wn. LLEN Maunſactory. : 
To... erection of vapours ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. 
i. WG are produced in the air, from almoſt water a- 
ute is ſcarce any one that doubts. But water, every- 
ecnalh diſpoſed, is tranſparent. Clouds, therefore, are 


ese ? — 


hat is beginning to be water; but the parts of 
S Sn «0 


CY 


which, in the mean time, are circumvolved among one ano- 
ther with an unequal motion, neither reſting nor moving e- 
quably. If the water that is floating about in the air, 
mounts higher and higher, its particles at length arrive in 
places ſo far above the carth, that thev are not any longer 
much united together, but receding from each other, they do 
not then conſtitute water, but only the elements of it, But 
when theſe elements of water come to deſcend again from 
thoſe upper regions, and are contracted into ſmaile1 ſpaces, 
where they aſſociate together, and become a kind of v ater, 
they then form Clouds. The higher, therefore, the water al- 
cends in the air, the ſerener and vrier the weather will be, 
and the freer from clouds ; and the contrary. 

But water is carried up to a very conſiderable height in the 
air; for in Carniola, in the neighbourhood of Venice, there 
are mountains 10274 geometrical feet high, on the tops of 
which there are indications of moiſture. And on the higheſt 
tops of thoſe mountains nature preſents to our view perpetual 
ſnows a certain proof of the elevation of water to ſuch heights. 
Nay, and over the mountain Teneriff, the higheſt in Europe, 
there conſtantly, about noon, hang fogs, or little white Clouds, 
which are daily reſolved into water, which flows in ſuch 
plenty down the mountains, that it ſupplies the place of ſhow- 
ers, and waters the whole iſland, without rain. We are cer- 
tain, therefore, that water aſcends to ſuch a height. But had 
we ſufficient obſervations to confirm the account Maignan of 
Tholouſe gives, in his treatiſe of Perſpective, p. 93, of the 
wonderful phænomenon, which, he favs, he had obſerved, 
the aſcent of the water in the atmoſphere would be found to be 
much higher: For he tells us, that in a very clear night, and 
that at midnight too, there appeared, in the month of Augul!, 
an exceeding bright little Cloud, which ſpread itſelf almoft as 
far as the zenith; and he ſays, that Riccius obſerve] the 
ſame thing, in the neighbourhood of Rome ; and from theſe 
obſervations he infers, that Clouds may be elevated beyond 
the projection of the earth's ſhadow. But this projection now, 
if aſtronomically computed from the given time and place of 
the appearing Cloud, would give a prodigious dittance from 
the earth ; and hence, perhaps, that appearance was rather 
to be aſcribed to ſome other unknown cauſe, reſiding in the 
upper regions of the air, and exceedingly lucid, fince on the 
tops of the higheſt mountains there are rarely obſerved any 
Clouds, but, on the contrary, to a ſpectator placed there, 
they appear below him, towards the plain, 

CLOVE. See CARYOPHY/LLUS. 

CLUSSUS, among the ancient chemiſts, imported an extract 
prepared of various ſubſtances mixed together; but the mo- 
derns uſe it to ſignify a mixture, containing the various pro- 
ducts of one ſubſtance united with cach other. 

Thus, for inſtance, when the diſtilled water, ſpirit, oil, and 
ſalt of wormwood are fo blended, that the mixture is poſſeſſed 
of all the united virtues of the ſimple, from which the various 
preparations are obtained, it is called a Cluſſus of wormwood. 

CLY'STERS, in phyfic, are generally a decoction, prepared of 
certain ingredients, and with various intentions, injected into 
the anus, by means of a ſyringe, or a pipe and bladder. Iheſe 
have many things in common with baths, 

As, in practice, the four principal intentions are to alter and 
change, to evacuate, to corroborate, and to allay and mitigate 
pain, fo Clyſters of different kinds are fo calculated, as cither 
to ſoften the indurated fæces, correct the highly acrid, acid, 
and ſaline recrements, evacuate the contents of the large in- 
teſtines, corroborate the weak and languid fibres of the in- 
teſtines, and augment their impaired periſtaltic motion ; or, 
laſtly, to mitigate the ſpaſms of the inteſtinal coats, and relax 
their conſtricted fibres. When the intention is to lubricate 
indurated faces, or to obtund corroftic humours in the large 
inteſtines, Clyſters are moſt properly prepared of the milks of 
animals, decoctions of the ſhavings of harts-horn, ſhecps and 
calves feet, as alſo of oats, pingutcus fleſh-broths, the fat of 
animals, freſh butter, decoctions of hos, honey, manna, ſugar, 
decoctions of the roots of marſh-mallows, White lilies, linſeed, 
fenugreek, and the flowers of chamomile, mullein, and me— 
lilot; theſe are of ſingular uſe in all fpaſmodic diforcers, fe- 
vers, pains, congeſtions of blood, and when the patient i5 cot- 
tive from ſpaſms, or an induration of the faces, 
When the intention is at one and the ſame time to evacuate the 
feces, and carry oft the ſtagnant humours, ſalts, added to the 
aforeſaid decoctions, excellently anſwer the end, fuch as com- 
mon ſalt, ſal gemmæ, Epſom ſalt, ſal Sylvii, and fal ammoniac, 
brine, human urine, and that of other animals. Verve ſoup 
corroſive bile proves highly oftienſive to the inteſtines of fuck - 

ing infants. But in cafes where a more powerful afnulus 15 

required, it is more ſafe and expedient to mix cm tits with 

Clyſters, than draſtic cathartics. When the weak coats of 

the inteſtines are to be corroborated, carminative are to he 

uſed, which diſcuſs flatulencies, and promote the evacutll om 
of recrementitious matter lodged in the inteſtines, 1 he moft 

conſiderable are the four greater carminative ſecede, the 0113 

prepared from them, and the berrics of the bay and nunipcr- 

trecs : In violent diſorders of the head, the herbs ruc, mar- 
joram, roſemary, ſavory, thyme, ſage, and the flowers of 
lavender and ſpike, are commodicuſly added. In diſorders ari- 
ling from a bad ſtate of the womb, ctpecially the Want of a due 


111 tone 


diſſolved is an excellent ingredient, when an acid, green, and . 
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its fibres, penny- royal, mugwort, feverfew, ſavin, 
22 * the roots of birthwort, as alſo | 
myrrh and galbanum, are poſſeſſed of a ſingular quality; and 
Clyſters prepared of theſe, if frequently injected, reſtore the 
menſes and expel moles. mg ; 
The laſt ſpecies of Clyſters, for alleviating pain and removing 
ſpaſms, are ſuch as conſiſt purely of oils, the fat of animals, 
and freſh butter. 9 
Though Clyſters only immediately affect the inteſtines, yet 
their virtues are not only conveyed from them, which, being 
nervous parts, have an exquiſite conſent with others of the 
ſame kind, to the remote parts of the body, but alſo inſinuate 
themſelves into the maſs of blood and lymph. Hofman. 
COADJU/TOR “, Fellow-helper, properly fignihes a prelate 
joining with another to aſſiſt him in the — of the functi- 
ons of his biſhopric, and in virtue thereof to ſucceed him, 
® The word is compounded of the Latin con, together, and jacio, 


to call, 

COAGULATION (from the Latin con, together, and ago, to 
make) a change in the ſtate of any liquor, by means of which, 
inſtead of retaining its fluidity, it becomes more or leſs con- 
ſiſtent and ſolid, according to the degree of the Coagulation, 
Changes and tranſmutations of this kind happen almoſt every- 
where in nature, ſince ſolid bodies ſeem to be little elſe than 
concreted liquors. The hardeſt woods ariſe from a concretion 
and coagulation of the nutritious juices. Ihe moſt ſolid parts 
of animal bodies, the bones, for inſtance, are gradually and 
inſenſibly formed of an inſpiſſated fluid. Beſides, there are 
many ſatisfactory arguments, proving, that foſſile ſubſtances 
are originally fluid. Some fluids, . means of cold, aſſume 
a very conſiderable degree of conſiſtence, and are converted 
into what we call ice. Coagulations of a morbid and preter- 
natural kind, alſo, happen in the human body ; whence ariſe 
obſtructions of theſe veſſels and cavities, which ought to re- 
main pervious and open. Heat and cold are two principal in- 
ſtruments commonly uſed by nature, for producing coagulati- 
ons. Sometimes, alſo, fluids are coagulated by an admixture 
of ſome foreign and adventitious ſubſtance, which produces a 
firmer coheſion of their parts. Apothecaries condenſe and co- 
agulate fluids in various manners by evaporation, for inſtance, 
or diſtillation, when they prepare the inſpiſſated juices of ve- 

etables, extracts, and jellics ; for, by this means, the moſt 
fluid and diluted parts being carried off, the others which have 
a natural tendency to coalition, conſtitute a coagulated body, 

COAL, a black, ſulphureous, inflammable matter, dug out of 
the earth, and ſerving for fuel in many countries, 

COALCFTION *, the re-union, or growing together of parts 
before ſeparated. 

* The word is ſormed from the Latin con, together, and al, to 
increaſe. . 


COAST, the ſea-ſhore, or the land bordering on the ſea. 

COASTING, is that part of navigation, where the places aſ- 
ſigned are at no great diſtance, ſo that a ſhip may fail within 
ſight of land or ſoundings. a 
In order to perform this part of navigation, there are required 
the compaſs, a lead, or ſounding: line, and a competent know- 
ledge of the nature of the coaſts. 

COAT #f arms, in heraldry, a cloke or habit, worn by the anci- 
ent knights over their arms, both in war, and at tournaments, 
and ſtill borne by heralds at arms.---It was a kind of ſurcoat, 
reaching only as low as the navel, open at the ſides, with ſhort 
ſleeves ; ſometimes furred with ermin and hair, whereon were 
applied the armories, of the knights, embroidered in gold and 
filver, and enamelled with beaten tin, coloured black, green, 
red, and blue ; whence the rule never to apply colour on colour, 
nor metal on metal, 
"Fhe Coats of arms were frequently open and diverſified with 
bands and fillets of ſeveral colours, alternately placed as we {till 
ſee cloths ſcarleted, watered, &c. T hence they were alſo ca!l- 
ed diviſes, as being divided and compoſed of ſeveral pieces | 
ſewed together : W hence the words falſe, pale, chevron, bend, 
croſs, ſaltcer, frozen, &c. which have fince become honour- 
able pieces, or ordinaries of the ſhield.--- Coats of arms and 
banners were never allowed to be wore by any but knights and 
ancient nobles. 

CUYBALT, a ponderous, hard, foſſile ſubſtance, almoſt black, 
emitting a ſtrong ſulphureous imell when burnt, often mixed 
with copper, and ſometimes with ſilver. See A'RSENIC. 

COCCINELLA, Cochineal, a drug in many reſpects approach- 
ing to the nature of kermes; and though properly an animal, 
it has, like the other, had the fortune to be long accounted a 
2 vegetable production. 
Cochineal, as we meet wich it in the ſhops, is a ſmall body of 

an irregular figure : It is always, however, oblong, convex 
on one fide, and a little concave on the other; it is marked 
with ſeveral tranſverſe furrows like the inciſures on the backs 
ot the generality of inſects. It is very light, and of a friable 
texture, cafily crumbled to pieces between the fingers. Its co- 
Jour is a dark purphſh, ahinoſt black on the ſurface, and a fine 
Prong crimſon within. Some of it is of a duſky grey on the 
urface, with a mixture of red in it, and this is generally found 
be the very finett of all. It is brought to us from Mexico, 
where 1! is collected in very ercat quantities. 


the animals of this claſs. Beſides, we find by depoſition. © 
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We have diſcovered ſo much of Cochineal, as to fn 

panding its parts in water, and viewing it with a mi b bv 
that it is an inſect of a ſomewhat oval figure, with $, wig, 
proboſcis at its head deſtined for ſucking the juices of? Wy 
it lives on; that its body conſiſts of ſeveral rings like t Plan 
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moſt other inſects, and that it has many other ellentia] .“ 


in a judicial way before a magiſtrate, that it is an ing. 
viviparous kind, and one of thoſe that underęo is "Ir de 
never appearing in any other than the form we ſee ; = 
ſhould ſee it in, if it were not ſo much injured, as it 45 wh 
in the carriage. T1, 
M. Reamur examined Cochineal, and, after having e@.17, 
ed his claſs of gallinſects, creatures that appear to be 
eſtabliſhes a ſecond claſs nearly approaching to the f. 
one degree at leaſt above them in their approaches "a; PY * 
racters of animal life, which he calls progallinſects. ra 
a great part of their life fixed immoveably to ſome part of. 1 
as the gallinſects do, but they never loſe their figure lik, 8 
creatures. — 
Of this claſs is the Cochineal, an inſect of ſuch conſe... 
an article of trade, that it is not left to breed at ran 1 Up 
gular care is taken of it, and the niceſt management * 
every ſeaſon and circumſtance of its growth, 729 
The plant on which the Cochineal is naturally found. ... 
which the Spaniards raiſe it, is deſcribed by all the boten. 
ters under the name of opuntia major. This plant entizey 5 
liſts of leaves, which are oval thick bodies, joined nd TTY 
and running into ramifications. by means of new ones wi 
grow out ſidewiſe. The flower is moderately larze. . 
reſembles our fig in ſhape, it is full of a crimſon . = 
tinges the urine of the ſame colour after eating it. I: Th Tor 
ly to this purple juice, that the Cochineal inſeas, which 
on this plant alſo, owe their colour. 1 
The Mexicans plant the opuntia all about their habitation; t, 
the ſake of the Cochineal, of which they make ſeveral c 
ons in the year. When the rainy ſeaſon approaches, they * | 
their collecting Cochineal is over that year; they therch ng, 
oft the pieces of the opuntia, on which there are any d 
rable number of the Cochineal inſects, that are not ve: * 
at their full growth; theſe they carry into their habitation, 2 
place them carefully out of the way of all harm. The ** 
of the opuntia thus cut off remain fucculent for the wh 
ſeaſon, and at the end of this time the inſects are found {, 1:1 
grown, that they are ready to bring forth their young, 
I he people now prepare for multiplying theſe for next r 
crop; they make little kinds of neſts, either of moß, (+: 
thready matter of their cocoa nuts, or the like; into ca 
theſe neſts they put 12 or 14 inſects, and then carry ther 
and place them between the leaves of the opuntia, the . 
tions of which they take care to have at that time in ve; - 
order. The ve gry of the opuntia make theſe neſts cat 
ed, and in this manner they people their whole plantsti 
few days; though the quantity is not ſmall that they thus ns 
upon them; for theſe very Cochineals of the neſts mak: 
hrſt crop, which is gathered not long after, They allo 
tween 30 and 40 inſects to the jointing of every leaf of the ji 
to the next. 
'The free air has ſuch an effect on theſe inſects that, witin 
or 4 days after being expoſed to it, they bring forth their you, 
Every mother produces ſeveral thouſands, as ſmall as the 71 
nuteſt mite. The young inſeRs leave the neſts after : |: 
and run about the plant; they ſoon fix themſelves, butther «- 
ways chuſe the moſt ſucculent parts of the plant, aud 
leaſt expoſed to the wind; where they remain fixed t“ 
have acquired their full growth, and are ready to bring 
young. In all this time they never erode the leaves, tlc 
ſuck part of the juices by means of their proboſcis. U 
colder countries they always cover with matting for“ we 
the plants on which the neſts are, and where the youns 
are fixing themſelves, 2 
Multitudes of inſects feed on the Cochineal in its fixc- ©! 
but the people who raiſe them are at infinite pains to C 
plants clear of all others beſides themſelves. Ihe ants a 
fond of being about them, but it is only for the ſake of 11* 
travaſated juice of the plants found near the wounds ine 7 
in them. The firſt crop of Cochineal is that of the pare!” 
mals in the neſts, which is a gathering very eaſily mace. N 
they have brought forth their young they die there, . 
is no more trouble than taking the neſts oft the pla- 
ſhaking them out. | 
The ſecond gathering is of the inſets brought 
this is about three months, more or lets, after ne 
'The Indians bruſh theſe off the plants with 2 1 
hair pencil, and catch them as they fall. In this K 
thering they are very careful not to ſtrip the plants wang 
the inſects, leaving a great many of the old ones, © 
never diſturb the young vlready produced by the ot 
Nw 91 C 1 5 d tho!: 
third crop is furniſhed by theſe young ones, and tnc! 
by the parent animals left there. This happens at. 
months after; at which time theſe young ones e 
and are gathered as the former, only leaving a "2, 
Not long after this, uſually comes on the rau,, - 
young inſects, brought forth by thoſe they leave 08 5% © 
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the third ga 
they at as nſuing year 
ec +: < 
2” "wakes the laſt gathering, when th 
for nouling. 
with a pencil, 
that erf is is mixed with the old and f vari 
hineal 3 and this is mixed with the old and young of vari- 
Coc izes: This is of much leſs value than the other more 
= fully pricked Cochineal, and the Spaniards call it granilla. 


but bruſh over the whole plants careleſsly, 


The parent animals of the former gatherings would live many 


days after they were diſlodged, and bring forth their young, 


which would get away in great quantity, and a great deal of 


the weight of the Cochineal be loſt : To prevent this the In- 
uns deftroy the Creatures. : : : ; 

2 * it by plunging the baſket, in which they are, into boil- 

ing water, and afterwards expoſing it to the ſun to dry them. 


Others have a coarſe ſort of ovens built on purpoſe, called temeſ- 


cales, into which they put the Cochineal as ſoon as gathered, 
and give juſt neat enough to kill them. The Indian women 


have a kind of flat tone, under which they kindle a fire, and 
place their cakes of maize bread on ; theſe they call comales, 
and ſome uſe them to kill the inſects. RES 
The difference in colour of the Cochineal we receive 1s chiefly 
owing to the different methods of killing the inſects, and the 
48-reat degree of heat the Indians venture to give them. The 
Cochineal, while living, is ufually covered with a downy matter 
ize oar gallinſects. hoſe killed in hot water loſe a great 
part of that powder. Thoſe killed in the temeſcales retain 
this owdery matter, and become of a greyiſh colour mixed with 
crimſon 3 and "_ that which is dried on the baking-ſtones, 
nns a creat hazard of being burnt, and generally becomes 
Miſh. The Spaniards, who are very nice in their diſtinCti- 
on: of the Cochineal, call that killed in water, and which has 
1,4 its greyneſs, renegrida; that killed in the temeſcales, from 
+: marbled appearance, jas peada; and the laſt, which is gene- 
Au over »aked and blackiſh, negra. 
Four pounds weight of the dead parent animals of the firſt crop 
drr to one pound, and three pounds freſh of the other crops 
generally afford one pound dry. ; ; i 
The {-cundation of the Cochineal inſect is the ſame with that 
of the kermes and all others of the gallinſect and progallinſect 
ub. All the creatures fixed on the opuntia and gathered for 
Cochineal are females. The males are quite different animals, 
bin; little flies no way reſembling the Cochineals, though 
produced by the ſame mothers. Theſe, it is firmly believed, 
mpreznate the Cochincals. 
Þy carefully ſoaking a large Cochineal in warm water we not 
ci ſee all the parts of an animal, but by gently preſſing it one 
my force out of its body a number of red granules, which, 
ven cloſely examined, prove to be embryo's. This may be 
{en in the picked ſpecimens of the finer meſteque Cochineal, 
but vallly better in ſome of the larger ſpecimens picked from 
aaneng the wild Cochineal, as it is called. This is a mixture 
of mall and large grains. 
The quantity of Cochineal brought annually into Europe is 
ſal to be no leſs than eight or nine hundred thouſand weight: 
Of which the Spaniſh flota, Mr. Neufville obſerves, brings 
cen two and three thouſand ſerons, each ſeron containing 
hem a hundred and thirty to two hundred pounds weight; the 
«> which precede the flota are charged with from ſeven to 
urcen hundred ſerons each; the Engliſh Aſſiento company 
ort a lurge quantity; beſides, other ſhips from the ſame part 
o the world are occaſionally loaded with large quantities of it. 
\ta moderate computation four thouſand and eighty of theſe 
els go to the ounce, and conſequently ſixty hve thouſand 
to hundred and eighty to the pound: What an immenſe 
number then is it that is collected of theſe little creatures every 
lt is a very ſingular circumſtance attending Coct.ineal, that it 
t liable to decay. Cochineal preſerved in a box, with no 
lar care at all, will keep ever ſo long unhurt ; and after 
o great a time, is as fit for all purpoſes either of dying or 
decline, as at firſt, 
. Neufville, before- mentioned, procured ſome Cochineal 
en had remained in a ſtore-houſe a hundred and thirty 
c, and was then perſectly good. 
Cchincal was wholly unknown to the ancients. It poſſeſſes 
Fah the fame virtues with kermes z it is eſteemed a great cor- 
©, ſutorifie, alexipharmic, and febrifuge; but to make it 
"$4 remedy for all kinds of fevers, the malignant ones not 
nel, i» carryingats praiſe a great deal too far. Hernandez 
us that the Indians uſe it as an aſtringent, mixing it in 


Por with ſtrong vinegar. It is greatly uſed by the painters 


chers, the high crimſon colour it affords being ſcarce 

1.0) by any thing, and making, according to their different 
0 *2ement of it, all the degrees and kinds of red. 

„ v1 S ws 


-LUS Tadicus, a ſmall fruit of a roundiſh figure, brought 

bar and other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. ; 

ed in the ſhops, being eſteemed poiſonous. Fiſh- 

Way of mixing it into paſtes, which being eaten 
+ by the ith, make them appear lifeleſs for a time, and 

(/ Lol the water, 

A, or % CoCcYGis, in anatomy, a bone fituated at 
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thering, are what they find on the leaves which 
time cut off and preſerve, to furniſh 3 or 4 ſucceſ- 


cut off the leaves 
They are not at the pains to diſlodge them ingly 
0 


fall many fragments of the ſpines, &c. with the 


COD 


the extremity of the os ſacrum, 
appendix thereof, 

The figure of it is ſomething like that of 
a little bent forward towards the pelvis, 
flat, the poſterior a little convex 
ces, like falſe vertebra, 
leſs pliable. 

ether, 


Ihe firſt piece is the largeſt, and on each fide of its baſis there 
are ſometimes ſmall apophyſes or cornua, joined clofely to the 
extremity of the os ſacrum. It has alſo ſometimes tranſverſe 
apophyſes, with ſmall notches on their upper part, which join- 
ing with thoſe in the laſt piece of the os ſacrum, form a pair of 
holes ſituated in the ſame row with the other large ones. The 
pieces of the os Coccygis are irregular ſquares, diminiſhing in 
lize as they deſcend, fo that the loweſt is like a ſeſamoid bone. 
"The cartilages, which form the different portions of the os Coc- 
Cygis, are preſerved in ſome ſubjeRs to a very great age; in 
others they ſoon become entirely bony. IlVinſlnw's Anat. 
5 FCN See COCCINF/LLA. 
> A *, the ſcrew, one of the five me I 
See SCREW, 8 
* The word is Latin, and properly ſignifies a ſnail ; and from the 
reſemblance which a ſcrew bears to the {piral ſhell of a ſnail this 
power was called Cochlea. | 
CocHLEa, in anatomy; fee EAR, 
COCK of a dial, the fame as ſtyle and gnomon. See DVALING, 
COC'KET), or Cocquer, a ſeal belonging to the king's cul- 
tom-houſe, I 
Cocker, alſo ſignifies a ſcroll or parchment, ſealed and deliver- 
ed by the officers of the cuſtom-houſe, to the merchants, or 
captains of ſhips, upon their entering their goods; certifying 
that the goods were cuſtomed. 
COCKE-PIT, in a man of war, is the place between the ftew- 
ard's-room and orlop, where the cabbins for the purſer and ſur- 
geon are built. 
COCKSWAIN, an officer on board a man of war, who ſteers, 
and takes care of the boat, &c. "There are ſeveral Cockſwains 
on board, as the Cockſwain of the barge, Cockfwain of the pinnace, 


and is, in ſome meaſure, an 


an inverted pyramid, 
vis. The anterior ſide is 
e C it is made up of 4 or 5 pie- 
joined together by cartilages, more or 
Sometimes all the pieces are intirely cemented to- 


&c. 
CO COA. See CA CAO. 
COYVCAS, or Coco, the fruit of a tree growing in Malabar. 
The tree grows generally ſtraight without any branches, thir- 
ty or forty feet high. It bears on the top twelve leaves near] 
ten feet long, and half a foot broad, which the inhabitants uſe 
to cover their houſes, &c, 
From this tree the Indians extract a liquor which they call ſuri, 
of a grateful taſte, and when drank in quantity, intoxicates, 
rs y alſo prepare from it a vinegar, and a ſpecies of ſugar, call- 
ed jagra. 
Ihe tree bears fruit twice a year, and thoſe ſometimes twice 
as big as a man's head. While the nuts are new, and the 
bark tender, they yield half a pint of a clear cooling water ; 
which in a little time becomes firſt a white, ſoft pulp, and at 
length condenſes, and aflumes the taſte of the nut. 
COYNCTION =, Boiling, or the heating any liquor over the fire, 
till bubbles ariſe in it. 
* 'The word is derived from the Latin coquo, to boil, 


This proceſs is a ſpecies of a ſtrong and powerful digeſtion ; for 
which reaſon the ancient chemiſts, as Juncter informs us, fre- 
quently uſed the word inſtead of digeſtion. 
CocT1on of the aliments, ſignifies their digeſtion, or reduction 
to a ſort of chyle, in the ſtomach, | 
CocT10N of the humaurs, among the writers of inſtitutes, imports 
the reduction of chyle to blood, which is called the ſecond Coc- 
tion; and alſo the ſeparation of any fluid from the blood b 
means of glands deſtined to this uſe, which is called the third 
Coction. | 
COocTION of the morbific matter, or the matter whic'. forms the 
diſeaſe, is its reduction, either ſpontancouſly, by the vital pow- 
ers, or the force of medicines, to a natural and healthy ſtate, fo 
that it may be no longer offenſive ; or the preparing it for ex- 
pulſion out of the body, by a ſalutary criſis. 
CODE, Coprx, a collection of the laws and conſtitutions of 
the Roman empcrors, performed by order of Juſtinian. 
That emperor collected together all the pleas and anſwers of 
the ancient lawyers, which in thoſe days were in looſe ſcrolls 
or ſheets of parchment or paper, and compiled them into a book, 
which therefore he called codex; and this book hath even 
ſince, by way of eminence, been called the Code, which is 
accounted the ſecond volume of the civil law, and contains 12 
books ; the matter of which is nearly the ſame with that of the 
digeſt, particularly the firſt eight books; but it differs from it 
in this, that its ſtile is by no means ſo pure, nor its method ſo 
accurate as that of the digeſt ; and that it determines matters 
of daily uſe, whereas the digeſt diſcuſſes the more abſtruſe and 
ſubtile queſtions of the law, giving the various opinions of the 
ancient lawycrs thereupon, and therefore hath more of polite 
and witty arguing in it, than things of benefit and uſe to the 
enerality of mankind. 
'he Code is compiled from the anſwers and determinations of 
56 emperors and their councils, of which many were learned 
lawyers, as the famous Papinian and ſome others from the time 
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of Adrian down to Juſtinian himſelf. The reaſon why this 
emperor gave himſelf this new trouble was, becauſe he found 
the digeſt in many places too ſubtile for common uſe, and alſo 
imperfect in that reſpect, as by no means deciding abun- 
dance of caſes that every day occur. 
There is another Code, called the Theodoſian Code, of 
uſe to this day; for there is no underſtanding the former Code 
without the help of this. It was for ſeveral hundred years in 
uſe in the weſtern parts of Europe, when that law was in a 
manner diſguiſed and forgotten: But now the Theodoſian 
Code is as much antiquated. 

CO DIA, in botany, the head of any plant in general; but 
it is uſually applied by way of eminence to that of the poppy- 
CO/DICIL, in law, a ſchedule or ſupplement to a will or other 

Tau 

It is uſed as an addition to a teſtament, when any thing is omit- 
ted which the teſtator would add, explain, alter, or retract, 
and is of the ſame nature with a teſtament, but that it is with- 


out an executor: So that a Codicil is a leſs ſolemn will of one 


that dies either teſtate or inteſtate, without the appointment of 
an heir; teſtate, when he that made his Codicil hath either be- 
fore or afterwards made his teſtament, on which that Codicil 
depends, and to which it refers ; inteſtate, when one leaves 
behind him only a Codicil without a teſtament, wherein he 
gives legacies only to be paid by the heir at law. Codicils firſt 
came into uſe in the time of Auguſtus ; and they may be either 
written or nuncupative. 

COE/CUM. See CACUM. 

CO-EFFTCIENT S, in algebra, ſuch numbers or given quanti- 
ties as are put before letters or unknown quantities, into which 
letters they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied, and ſo make a rect- 
angle or product with the letters. 

Thus 3a or bx, or cxx; 3 is the Co-efficient of 3a, h of bx, 
and c of cx x, 
In a quadratic equation the Co-efficient is, according to its 
fign, either the ſum or difference of its two roots. 
In any equation the Co-efficient of the ſecond term is always 
equal to the ſum of all the roots, keeping their proper ſigns. 
he Co- efficient of the third term is the ſum of all the rectan- 
— ariſing by the multiplication of every two of the roots, 
ow many ways ſoever thoſe combinations of two can be had; 
as three times in a cubic equation, ſix times in a biquadratic, &c. 
The Co-efficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all the 
ſolids made by the continual multiplication of every three of the 
roots, how often fo ever ſuch a ternary can be had; and ſo on 
ad infinitum. 

Co-EFFICiENT of any generating term in fluxions, is the quantity 
ariſing from the diviſion of that term by the generated quantity. 

COELF/STIAL Obſervation. See OBSERV A”TION. 

CoELESTIAL Gabe. See GLOBE. 

COELIAC Artery, in anatomy, arifes anteriorly, and a little to 
the left hand, from the aorta deſcendens, immediately after its 
E through the ſmall muſcle of the diagram, nearly oppo- 
ite to the cartilage between the laſt vertebra of the back and 

firſt of the loins. The trunk of this artery is very ſhort ; and 
near its origin it ſends off from the right fide two ſmall dia- 
phragmatic branches, ſometimes only one, and is afterwards 
diſtributed to right and left, communicating with the other ar- 
teries of the ſame name, which come from the intercoſtal and 
mammary arteries. The left branch ſends ramitications to the 
ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach and to the glandula renalis on 


the fame fide : The right furniſhes the pylorus and the renal | 


gland on the right fide. Immediately after this, the coeliaca 
gives off a conſiderable branch, called arteria ventriculi corona- 
ria and gaſtrica, or gaſtrica ſuperior ; and then it preſently di- 
vides into two large 3 one toward the right hand, nam- 
ed arteria hepatica; the other to the leſt, called ſplenica, 
which is larger than the former. Sometimes this artery is di- 
vided into theſe three branches at the ſame place, very near its 
origin; the trunk going out ſrom the aorta almoſt in a ſtraight 
line, and the branches from the trunk almoſt at right angles, 
like radii from an axis; whence this trunk has been called axis 
arteriæ ccœliacæ. x 

CotL1ac Paſſion; this is a diſtemper not named by Hippocrates. 
Aretæus calls thoſe aMicted with this diſeaſe »:%ax, and Cœ- 
lius Aurclianus, ventriculoſi, What Celſus calls cœliacus 
ventriculi morbus, is a diſorder very different from that which 
the above-mentioned authors mean, and which the moderns 
underſtand by the Coeliac paſſion. For Celſus, lib. 4. cap. 12, 
deſcribes the diſeaſe as attended with an induration and pain of 
the belly, entire coſtiveneſs, ſo that even wind cannot be diſ- 
charged coldneſs of the extreme parts and a difficulty of breath- 
ing. 
The ſtomach, which is the organ of concoction, is diſturbed in 
the exerciſe of its function, when the patient labours under a 
diarrhoea, which is a diſcharge of moiſt and crude aliment. 
And if this diforder proceed not from a tranſient cauſe, but 
continues for a day or two, ſo as to render the body weak for 
want of nouriſhment, it becomes a chronic diſeaſe, and is call- 
ed the Coeliac paſſion. 
Dr. Freind ſays, that the moſt rational and ſucceſsful method 
of treating the Coeliac paſſion is to adminiſter ſuch remedies, 
as gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube and deterge the obſtructed 
glands ; For this purpoſe gentle purges, adminiſtered in ſmall 


COE'METERY, Cotmertrium, a church-yard 
COENOBITE *, a religious who lives in a convent, or 
In 


COEUR, party en CoEvuR, in heraldry, ſignifies a ſhort! 
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quantities, and frequently repeated, and gent! "A 
cacuanha, are eee x 3 of ihe 


appointed for the burial of the dead. er Place 


community, under a certain rule; in oppoſition to . 
* * * * an 
or hermit, who lives in ſolitude. anchor, 


> * 
25 word is formed from the Greck 278. Public, ard ; % 
tition in pale, in the center of the eſcutcheon which ; 
but a little way, much ſhort of the top and bottom be ter 
by other lines, which form an irregular partition of hy n 
cheon, as repreſented in plate XVIII. fig. 8. e eſcu. 
COFFEE, the herries of a ſhrub, common in Arabia Fe 
Coffee is rather uſed as a food than as a medicine: ae 
many medicinal virtues. It is a fruit approachin 1 TY 
or ſemi-oval form ; ſmaller than a horſe- bean, * ig Ops 
markably tough, cloſe, and hard texture. It is watery 2 te. 
one fide, and flatted on the other; and all along the midal 0 
this flat part there runs a deep and large furrow. It 3 
rately heavy, hard to cut or break before it is roaſted II 
of a pale greyiſh colour, ſometimes with an admixture t = l 
iſh, We have properly two ſpecies of Coffee TM e 
the ſhops; the one is thicker, heavier, and paler Which do, 
from Mocha ; theother is thinner, and generally of a g Bay 2 
caſt ; this is brought from Grand Cairo. Both ſorts CEP 
ſame qualities; and neither of them has much ſmell til — ry 
both are of a farinaceous leguminous taſte, while raw. "1 
Coffee is to be choſen firm, ſolid, and large, ſufficiently d. 
and of no bad ſmell; what is damp or muſty, if not to 65 
gone, may be ſometimes reduced to a tolerable ſtate ** 
roaſting; but it is never equal to the more perſect kind. 
Coffee was wholly unknown to the ancient Grecks, and « 
to the Arabian writers; the earlieſt knowledęe of it is Pee 
350 years ſtanding ; and it has not been f a third * 
that time in Europe. The Coffee was ſome time 4 he 
fore we knew any thing of the tree which produced it, 
owe the real knowledge of it to the Dutch, who procured 
ſome flips of the tree to be ſent from Mocha, and propagatel 
it in the Amſterdam garden, ſince which time it has * 
brought into many other parts of Europe; and at preſent i 
not uncommon in our own ſtoves. 
It is a ſhrub of the number of the pentandria monogynia of Lin- 
næus, and of the arbores fructu dipyrino of Mr. Rav. It wa 
firſt well deſcribed by Juſſieu, under the name of jaſmenn 
Arabicum laurt folro cues ſemen apud nos Caffe dicitur. In An- 
bia Felix and Athiopia, the Coffee- tree is full of flowers ad 
fruit all the year round; they gather the berries twice or three 
times in the year; they lay them in the ſun till dried, ud 
then the pulp and the ſkin eaſily ſeparate from the ces d 
rubbing. Ihe reaſon of their not growing when ſown is 
this, that it is neceſſary to have them perfectly ripe, ant 
plant them immediately from the tree. Coffee, diſti led by 
the retort, yields firſt an inſipid and inodorous phlegm ; then 
a ſmaller quantity of an auſtere and ſubacid liquor; afer ths 
another liquor acid and auſtere, and containing both an ac 
and an urinous ſalt; and, finally, a thick oil like butter, ca- 
ly three ounces from the pound. The remainder in the retort, 
burnt and lixiviated, will yield an alkaline falt about the 
drachms to the pound. 
The virtues of Coffee, as a medicine, are ſtomachic an 
aperient ; the beſt method of taking it is in the uſual wa) & | 
decoction, as we drink it for pleaſure. It is found to aſſt c- 
geſtion, and to be good againſt flatus's, and a cuſtomary c. 
{tant drinking of it to be of ſervice againſt habitual ſuppreſkurs 
of the menſes, and againſt fleepy diſorders of many kinds: it 
attenuates and diſſolves the inſpiſſated humours, and aua 
proves diuretic, and ſometimes gently cathartic, 1 
CO FF ER, in fortification, a hollow lodgment a-crols 4c 
moat, from fix to ſeven feet deep, and from ſixteen to cigtet 
broad; the upper part being made of pieces of timber ta 
two feet above the level of that moat; which little elevation © 
hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and ſerves a5 4 f. 
pet with embraſures. * 
The beſieged generally make uſe of theſe Coffers to repulſe ts 
beſiegers, when they endeavour to paſs the ditch : And Us 
differ only in length from the caponiers, which are allo lone 
thing leſs in breadth, : 
CorrEk, in architecture, a ſmall depreſſure or finkin; 
interval between the modilions of the Corinthian cornice 5 # 
nerally filled up with a roſe, ſometimes with a pomegranate. 
CO/FFERER of the king's houfhuld, is a principal othcer * 
court, next to the comptroller; who, in the compting 
and elſewhere, at other times, has a ſpecial charge 20% © 
ſight of other officers of the houſe, for their good an 7 
and carriage in the oſſices, to all which he pays their FNC 
COGITA'/TION , the operation of thinking. See 1 F. 
ING. ' 

The word is derived from the Latin cogrto, to think. | 
CO/GGESHAL'S Sliding-rule ; fee SLYDING-RULE-, | 
COGNA/TION, in the civil law, the relation betwe" "* 

deſcendants from the ſame ſtock, both males and femas 


$101 20] 
'CO/GNIZANCE, in heraldry, the fame with crelt, a 


ng of eic 


4 ovi!*} 


nievement helps to adorn and marſhal a coat of arms. 
c — me E, nay the acknowledgement of a fine, or the 
* a thing done. * 2 
; m—__ alſo ſignifies the hearing of a matter judicially,--- 
CoGN ewiſe uſed to import power or juriſdiction, : 
1 ESN , or Con æsiox, in philoſophy, the action 
COH n connects, or binds together, the primary uſcles of 
whict Cthereof, natural bodies conſiſt, See A TRA C.- 
ma 


TR word is formed from the Latin cor, together, and hereo, 
to cleave. . 7 : - 
; /TION, in chemiſtry, is the returning the liquor 
COHO _— —. diſtilled, upon the matter remaining in the veſ- 
o or diſtillation, and to repeat the operation atreſh, 
ſe 1 ORT, the name of part of the Roman legion, which was 


> onſiſting of boo men. 
oF 2 * of a dent at law, who is hence alſo called 
. "the Cafe 
coe, 1 4 of money, made of metal, as gold, ſilver, 
copper. Hence Coin differs from money, as the ſpecies 
* from the genus; money being any matter, whether 
metal, wood, leather, glaſs, horn, fruits, ſhells, &c. 
* It ſeems derived from the French coign, i. e. angulus, a corner; 
whence it has been held, that the moſt ancient ſort of Coin 
was ſquare with corners. 


[t is one of the royal prerogatives belonging to every ſove- 
reign prince, that he alone, in his own dom'n:« n+, may order 
the quantities, value, and faſhion of, his Coin : But the Coin 
of one king is not current in the kingdom of another, unleſs 
xt a great fol ; though our king, by his prerogative, may 
make any foreign coin Jawful money of England at his plea- 
ſure, by proclamation. By ſtatute any perſon may break or 
deface any piece of Coin ſuſpected to be counterſeited or di- 
miniſhed, otherwiſe than by wearing : But if ſuch pieces, on 
breaking, &c. are found to be good Coin, it will be at the 
breaker's peril, who ſhall ſtand to the loſs of it. Coins of 

4 or filver arc to paſs, notwithſtanding ſome of them are 
cracked or worn; but not if they are clipped. Counter- 
feiting, clipping, or impairing the king's Coin, is high trea- 
ſon; as alſo the making any ſtamps, dye, mould, &c. for 
coining, except by perſons employed in the mint, &c. and 
the conveying ſuch out of the mint is the ſame, and ſo is 
colouring meta], reſembling Coin of 2 or ſilver, marking it 
on the edges, &c. The ſtatutes which ordained milled money 
to be made, give liberty to any perſon to refuſe hammered 
filver Coin, as not being the lawful Coin of this kingdom: 
Counterfeiting the Coin extends only to gold and filver ; for 
the coining of halfpence or farthings, or pieces to go for ſuch, 
of copper, incurs a penalty of five pounds for every pound 
weight, 


Value and proportions of the Engliſh Coins, 
| Farch. | 
2] I halfpenny. 


4| 2] 1| penny ac. 


480 24] 12] 1 ſhilling, 


J half- crown. 


of 249] 120] 60 5 2 x| crown. 


Y 4 J pound ac. 


1008 504 252] 21 8:| 43 130 | guinea, 


tor the value and proportion of foreign Coins, ſee EX. 
* CHANGE. 
+ in architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal-wiſe, after 
manner of the flight of a ſtair-· caſe; ſerving at bottom 
i 1upport columns in a level; and at top to correct the in- 
«nation of an entablature, ſupporting a vault. ; 
5 Cay, 's alſo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two ſurfaces 
* ined towards each other; whether that angle be exterior, 
* ® the Coin of a wall, &c. or interior, as the Coin of a 
3 —.— or chimney. 
od XING, or ColxAGE, the ſtamping and making money, 
* *Omerly the fabric of coins was different from what it is 
: . They cut a large plate of metal into ſeveral little 
2 the corners of which they cut off with ſhears. After 
. el cheſe pieces, ſo as to render them perfectly 
_— = le in point of weight to the ſtandard- piece, they 
„ach piece in hand again, to make it exactly round by a 
wa hammering, This was called a planchet, and was fit 
Jen diate Coining. Then engravers prepared, as they 
— Same of maſſes of ſteel, in form of dyes, cut and 
22 by a flat ſurface, rounded off at the edges. They 
nag ſtamped on it the hollow of a head, a croſs, a 
I or any other figure, according to the cuſtom of 
i»... *» With a ſhort legend. As one of theſe dyes was to 
** ©0rmant, and the other moveable, the former ended 


Jivided into ſixty centuriz, thirty manipuli, and ten Cohorts, 


COL 


in a ſquare priſm, that it might be introduced into the ſquare 
hole of the block, which, being fixed very faſt, kept the dyc 
as ſteady as any vice could have done. The planchet of me- 
tal was horizontally laid upon this inferior maſs, to receive 
the ſtamp of it on one ſide, and that of the upper dye, where- 
with it was covered, on the other. This moveable dye, hav- 
ing its round Engraved ſurface reſting upon the planchet, had, 
at its oppoſite extremity, a flat, ſquare and larger ſurface ; 


upon which they gave ſeveral heavy blows with a hammer 


of an enormous ſize, till the double ſtamp was ſufficiently in 
relievo on each fide of the planchet. This, being finiſhed, 
was immediately ſucceeded by another ; and they thus be- 
came a ſtandard- coin, which had the degree of fineneſs, the 
weight and mark, determined by the judgment of the in- 
ſpectors to make it good current money. The ſtrong tem- 
pering which was, and is ſtill, given to the two dyes, ren- 
dered them capable of bearing thoſe repeated blows. Coin- 
ing has been conſiderably improved and rendered expeditious 
by ſeveral ingenious machines, and by a wiſe application of 
the ſureſt phyſical experiments to the methods of fining, dy- 
ing, and ſtamping the different metals. The three fineſt in- 
ſtruments the mint-man uſes are, the laminating engine, the 
machine to write on the edge of coins, and the mill. 
After they have taken the laminæ or plates of metal out of 
the mould into which they are caſt, they do not beat them 
on the anvil, as was formerly done; but they make them paſs 
and repaſs between the ſeveral rollers of the laminating en- 
gine ; v hicu, being gradually brought cloſer and cloſer to each 
other, preſently give the lamina its uniform and exact thick- 
neſs. Inſtead of dividing this lamina into ſmall ſquares, they 
at once cut cl:an out of it as many planchets as it can con- 
tain, by means of a ſharp ſteel trapan, of a round figure, hol- 
low within, and of a proportionable diameter to ſhape and cut 
off the piece at one and the ſame time. Afcer theſe planchets 
have been compared and weighed with ſtandard-pieces, filed 
or ſcraped, to get off the ſuperfluous part of the metzl, and 
then boiled and made clean; they arrive at laſt at the ma- 
chine (plate XVIII. fg. g.) which marks them upon the edge, 
and final'y the mill (fig. 11.) which ſqueezing each of them 
ſingly between the two dyes brought near each other, with 
one blow, forces the two ſui faces or fields of the piece to 
fill exactly all the vacancies of the two figures engraved 
hollow. The engine, which ſerves to laminate lead, gives 
a ſufficient notion of that which flattens gold and filver la- 
minæ between rollers of a leſſer ſize. 
The principal pieces of the machine (fig. 9.) to ſtamp coins 
on the edge, are two ſteel laminæ, about a line thick. One 
half of the legend, or of the ring, is engraved on the 
thickneſs of one of the lamina's, and the other hal! on the 
thickneſs of the other; and theſe two laminæ are ſtraight, al- 
though the planchet marked with them be circular. 
When they have a mind to ſtamp a planchet, they put it be- 
tween the laminæ, in ſuch a manner, as that theſe heing each 
of them laid flat upon a copper-plate, which is faſtened upon 
a very thick wooden table, and the planchet being |.kewiſe 
laid flat on the ſame plate, the edge of the planchet may 
touch the two laminæ on each fide, and in their thick part. 
One of theſc laminz is immoveable, and faſtencd with ſeve— 
ral ſcrews; the other ſlides by means of a dented wheel, 
which takes into the teeth that are on the ſurface of the laminæ. 
This fliding lamina makes the planchet turn in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it remains ſtamped on the edge, when it has made 
one turn. Only crown or half-crown pieccs can bear the im- 
preſhon of letters on the thickneſs of their edge. | 
The coining engine or mill is ſo handy (ſee plate XVIII. fg. 
11.) that a ſingle man may ſtamp twenty thouſand planchets in 
one day. Gold, filver, and copper planchets are all of them 
coined with a mill, to which the coining ſquares, (fig. 10. ) 
commonly called dyes, are faſtened ; that of the face under, in 
a ſquare box garniſhed with male and female ſcrews, to fix and 
keep it ſteady; and the other above, in a little box, garniſh- 
ed with the ſame ſcrews, to faſten the coining ſquare. Ihe 
planchet is laid flat on the ſquare of the efhgy, which is dor- 
mant; and they immediately pull the bar ot the mill by its 
cords, which cauſes the ſcrew ſet within it to turn. This 
enters into the female ſcrew, which is in the body of the 
mill, ſo that the bar cauſes the ſcrew to turn with ſo much 
ſtrength, that, by puſhing the upper ſquare upon that of the 
cfligy, the planchet, violently preſſed between both ſquares, 
recives the impreſſions of both at one pull, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The planchet, thus ſtamped and coined, 
goes through a final examination of the mint- wardens, from 
whoſe hands it goes into the world, 

COLA/PTICE *, the art of carving, or cutting the reſem- 
blance of any thing in wood or ſtone. 

* 'The word is derived from the Greek , le, to carve. 


CO/LARIN, in architecture, is the little friſe of the capital 
of the Doric column, placed between the aftragal and the 
annulets; which Vitruvius calls hypotrachelium. 

CO/LCOTHAR, the caput mortuum of vitriol 

Natural CoL.coTHAR, a name given by ſome to CHALCIT15, 
which ſee. 

COLD, that ſtate of the component particles of a body, where- 
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in they are mote ſlowly or faintly agitated, than thoſe of 


the organs of feeling. | 


Hence it follows that Cold is only a comparative term, or that 
the ſame thing may be either Cold or not, according to the 
telative idea, or ſtandard degree z thus ice or ſnow is ſaid to 
be Cold with reſpe& to the finger; but either is warm, when 
compared with ſome artificial freezing mixtures. Hence al- 
ſo there can be no ſuch thing as abſolute Cold, but where the 
particles of matter are abſolutely quieſcent, or at reſt. 


Artificial Co.n. There are ſeveral methods of producing an 


artificial Cold, called FREEZING mixtures, which we ſhall ſpe- 
cify under that article; but the following, being ſo very re- 
markable, we ſhall inſert it here. 

M. Fahrenhert having procured ſpirit of nitre, ſo ſtrong, that 
its weight to that of pure water was as 14c9 to 1000, 


when the heat of both was 48 degrees, he took ſome ice, 


and, pounding it very ſmall, poured upon it two ounces of this 
ſpirit of nitre, by which means there was inſtantly produced 
ſuch a Cold, that the thermometer being preſently immerſed 
in this mixture, the liquor ſubſided more than four degrees 
below O. This unexpected event raiſed his curioſity ; he there- 
fore contrived a thermometer with quickſilver ſenſible of the 
very leaſt alteration of heat, which he very nicely divided 
into eaſily diſcernible parts, and conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that O in the cylindrical neck ſhould be 76 degrees a- 
bove the bulb of the glaſs. The abovementioned ſpirit of 
nitre being reduced to the ſame coldneſs with the air which 
was at that time 16 degrees, he poured ſeven ounces of it 
upon ſome ice finely pounded, and the thermometer imme- 
diately fell 30 degrees, namely, from 16 degrees above O to 
14 degrees below it. The mercury in the thermometer be- 
ing then at reſt, he poured off the fluid part, and to the re- 
mainder of the ice, which was not diſſolved, he put freſh 
ſpirit of nitre; upon which the thermometer ſunk to 29 de- 
grees below O. 

He poured ſpirit of ſea ſalt that was 17 degrees Cold upon 
ſome ice beaten very ſmall, and the thermometer ſunk in- 
ſtantly to the degree 8 below O. Then, decanting the liquor, 
he mixed freſh ſpirit with the remainder, and the mercury 
ſubſided to the degree 14 below O. He reſolved to carry 
theſe experiments farther, and therefore provided ſome of the 
ſame ſpirit of nitre. But, the temper of the ait being then 
ſo altered that it thawed, he contrived the following method 
to preſerve an artificial Cold; he got three veſſels made of 


very thin plates of iron, of a cylindrical figure, and almoſt | 
6 inches wide: In theſe he placed three cylindrical glaſſes | 
of 3 + inches diameter, at the diſtance of an inch and a half 


from the ſides, and at the ſame diſtance from the bot- 
tom. The intermediate ſpaces he exactly filled up with cot- 
ton, that the Cold might be retained the longer, and not 
be affected by the warmth of the air, when once it was 
produced. The glaſſes were filled with pounded ice, and in 
them were placed three glaſs tubes 3 of an inch in dia- 
meter, filled with ſpirit of nitre at that time 32 degrees 
warm ; and the water that ran from the ice was carefully 
poured off, This being done, ſome ſpirit was put upon 
the ice, and when the thermometer applied to it would 
fall no lower, the fluid part was poured off from the refri- 
gerated ice, and at the fame time the ſpirit of nitre, that 
was reduced to the ſame degree of Cold in the other glaſſes 


by the effuſion of this ſpirit, was poured upon the ice. After 


this had been repeatcd four times, the ſpirit of nitre made 
uſe of being thus kept exceeding Cold, and the liquor being 
carefully poured off, he obſerved that the thermometer at 


laſt ſubſide i to 40 degrees below O. And then the fpirit of | 


nitre itſelf, being acted upon by ſo great a Cold, ſhot into fine 
ſharp cryſtals about 4 an inch long, and being frozen, required 
ſhaking with ſome force to get it out of the tube. As ſoon, 
however, as this inſpiflated ſpirit came to touch the ice, they 
were both preſently diflolved, and at the ſame inſtant the 
thermometer ſunk trom the degree 37 below 40. By mix- 
ing pot-aſhes with the pounded ice, he was able to produce 
a Cold 8 degrees below O. 

The greateſt natural Cold has never been obſerved to fink 
the thermometer below O, and then all animals and vege- 
tables that were expoſed to it, died inſtantly : Art has in- 
creaſed it yet 40 degrees more : But if to 32 degrees, which 
is the point of freezing, you add 40 degrees, the heat of the 
air will be then ſo great, that we could not bear it long, 
without the alternate interpoſition of ſome refreſhment from a 
greater degree of Cold. Hence we ſee evidently, that Cold, 
which is able to turn water into ice, may ſtill have its power 
increaſed by 72 degrees. Now what would be the conſe- 
quence, ſhould nature ever generate ſuch a temperature as 
this? We find that ſuch ſtrong ſpirit of nitre as was made 
uſe of would be congealed. We ſee mercury is ſo conden- 
ſed in it, that it takes up a ſpace almoſt ;3;zth leſs than be- 
fore. We obſerve that in fo vaſt a degree of Cold, and with 
this increaſed denſity, it remains equally fluid, mobile, and 
expanſible as before. We know farther, that the ſubſtance 
of mercury, from the degree 600, in which it begins to 
boil, to this degtee 40 below O, will be contracted 7343; 
parts of its whole bulk; and couſequently may be rendered 


 ryth ſpecifically heavier, or lighter, by the Cold 144 


will pretend to determine what farther degrees 


Cold BarH. See Cold BaTHs. 
COV/LIC, in phy ſic, a ſevere pain in the lowe 


C'OL 


that we are at preſent acquainted with. Now the 
we are abſolutely ſure of from experiment; and 
ſee that mercury, as it is gradually condenſes by cold 
proaches nearer and nearer to the weight of gold. But ba 
Vig 
be ſtill produced, either by the powers of es * 
Who can deſcribe the alterations that both ſolids 5 105 
would undergo, were they expoſcd to this degree of Gu 
Boerhaave's Chemiſtry. * 


r ; 
called, becauſe the diſorder was formerly ſuppoſed 4 Feld, 


in the colon, 
As the ſmall and great inteſtines differ with reſyeq ,, u. 
contexture, capacity, function, and ſituation, f "2 
which affect them are no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the p 
they are ſeated, their degree of violence, their 
other acceding diſorders. 
It is obſerved, that pains in the ſmall inteſtines 2 
ſevere and acute, than in great ones. This is abundant). 
dent from the effects of ſtrong cathartics, and noe © 
cauſtic quality, in exciting moſt ſevere, griping, and * 
pains above and below the navel, as well as in the md. 
the belly. For this reaſon Hippocrates calls all Pairg 40 
inteſtines by the general name of iliac, and docs not * 
writings mention the Colic pain; though, in our times 1 * 
all pains affecting the inteſtines are called Colic, ud l. 
counted. RSS 1 
I hoſe pains are more properly to be accounted iliac, yi; 
affect the middle of the belly, either by ſpaſmcdic cos; 
ons, or extraordinary inflations; whereas Colic Pains are os 
ed on the right and left hypochondria, and, by their 1 
and diſtention, create a vaſt uneaſineſs. Hollerius, & 1;;; 
intern. cap. 39, gives the following deſcription of the (at 
6 Itis ſeated in one particular place, like a ſtake that is fr 
40 — ſometimes makes excurſions to the groins, to the |. 
idney, or to both kidnies; ſometimes takes a revs 
„ courſe upwards, ſhifting its place according to the flex 
«© of the colon, which, after it has left the reQum, is ty;re 
« towards the left groin, from whence it aſcends to t 
60 left mg where it is narrowelt ; and this narrows; 
6 with its Rexure at the ſame place, is the cauſe wiy tr 
« pain is more intenſe in that part. Hence the colon, becca, 
„ ing more lax, and enlarged, is extended to the (ylee, 
% and proceeds under the liver, where it ſometimes athers 
6 to the gall-bladder, and, from thence deſcending to te 
« right ileon, ends at laſt in the inteſtinum cæcum.“ 
We take the whole region of the inteſtines for the ſeat ut 
ſubject of the pain; yet ſo as that, when one part of it is 
fected in an extraordinary manner, the whole inteſtina 
from the fauces to the anus, ſuffers by conſent ; or the ge 
ternatural motions, and even the inverſions and iniuric d 
the periſtaltic motion, are communicated to all the tet, 
ſuch a manner, that if the cauſe of the diſeaſe be very cor 
derable, the whole nervous ſyſtem is, at the ſame time, 
to an extraordinary degree. 
There are different cauſes of theſe ſevere pains of the intefins; 
and, according to the nature, diſpoſition, and force of thi 
cauſes, are the ſymptoms diverſified, and the danger more « 
leſs to be apprehended. A very frequent cauſe is a tete 
and induration of the fæces in the large inteſtines, and h 
times in the ſmall ones, proceeding, in a great meaſure, ia 
a load of acido- viſcid crudities, dry, juiceleſs, and ang 
food, immoderate fleep, and a way of life unuſed to ch 
and motion. In this obſtructed and coſtive ſtate of the 5%." 
whenever it happens, that, upon the uſe ot ſweet IU 
and ſuch as are ſubject to ferment, of fat fleſh-men's, ©: 
ally mutton, with diinking of cool liquors, and re tgν 
of the feet and belly, the inflation of the 2>domen 5 
creaſed, and the pain exaſperated, we may hence dice n 
nature and marks of the flatulent Colic, which the 200 
aſcrived to a cold cauſe ; and whoſe generation and reg 
attacks ſuppoſe an imbecillity of the inteſtines, and 2% 
of due tone and ſtrengthein thoſe parts; whence tts 1235 
Colic is very incident to fat and phlegmatic, as wel # © 
and infirm perſons, cſpecially if they take not due © 
keep the cold from their fect, back, and belly. | 
Another kind of Colic is the bilious, which, according & 
ancients, owes its original to a hot cauſe, and ares it 
bilious, acrid, corrupted humor, collected in too great P 
and ſtagnating in the ſmall inteſtines, eſpecially the c 
num. It frequently ſucceeds a great fit of anger, ef 
in perſons of a hot and dry conſtitution, in a hot feao 
proceeds from an exceſſive ute of kot and ſpirituous 95 
and by cooling potions, which obſtruct perſpiration, ** 
aſperated and rages with greater violence. | he rem.” 
ſymptoms, which attend it, are, a hoarſeneſs of tie 
the heart-burn, a continual loathing of food, 2 em = 
porraceous bilious matter, the hiccup, a hot ans fever” 
temperature, reſticſneſs, an intenſe thirit, a bitterne!s | b 
mouth, high- coloured urine, and little in quanti')s wag: 
ſometimes ſucceeded by frequent and bilicus itoe!s, 


the « 1 
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danger, 1 
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COL 


. .. ihe method of cure, it appears from what has been ſaid mart 
* en cauſes of this affection are ſurpriſingly various; and id 


C OL 


r was expoſed to lions. When the emperor Titus dedi- 


cated it, he ſacrificed abo a . 
it may de inferred, that the manner of treatment ought to be Du Ca : above 4000 beaſts of different kinds 


varied in a Way ſuitable to the difference of the cauſes whence 
the pain of the inteſtines proceeds, 
When, from a ſuppreſhon of the cuſtomary flux of the hæ- 
morrhoids or menſes, eſpecially in bodies abounding with 
blood, there ariſes a violent 1 the abdomen attended 
with much heat, and an acceleration of the pulſe, we order 
a vein to be opened in the foot ; then preſcribe emollient 
ch ſters, antiſpaſmodic powders, with a {mall portion of nitre 
and cinnabar, mixed with a ſmall quantity of caſtor ; not for- 
getting bathing of the feet, which by remitting the intenſe- 
neſs of the pain, in a ſurprifing manner, are ſovereign re 
medies in the time of the paroxyim. Under a remiſſion of the 
kt we muſt, in order to prevent its return, lay hold of the 
opportunity, for endeavouring a reſtoration of the menſes in 
women, and the hzmorrhoids in men, to their natural cour- 
ſes, Remedies moſt conducive to this purpoſe, are the uſe of 
mineral waters, and bathing, eſpecially in the ſpring ; beſides 
theſe, bathings of the feet, with due motion and exerciſe of 
the body, a proper diet, balſamic pills, and infuſions, in the 
manner of tea, of carminative and uterine herbs, are very pro- 
Fen the pain of the inteſtines proceeds from a redundance 
of intemperate and cauſtic bile, the ſame remedies are of ſet- 
vice as before preſcribed. But what exceeds theſe, and all o- 
ther remedies, in this caſe, is a nitrous powder, mixed with 
2 drop or two of the true diſtilled oil of millefolium, to be 
taken in three or four ounces of the water of common cha- 
momile-flowers ; which may be rendered ſtill more grateful, 
35 well as efficacious, by a mixture of ſyrup of white poppies, 
and ſweet ſpirit of nitre rightly prepared. And, as this water 
beforementioned is a moſt convenient vehicle for remedies 
in all pains of the abdomen, ſo it operates with more ſucceſs, 
when diſtilled with beer made with wheaten malt. It is bet 

ter alſo, in this kind of Colic, toexhibit the remedies in a ſome- 
what cool than hot vehicle, and to abſtain from hot decocti- 
ons and infuſions, as well as from a ſudorific regimen, and 
the uſe of the hot bath, which might exaſperate the bilious 
humor, and cauſe it to penetrate more deeply in the nervous 
parts, We are taught by practical obſervations that the bare 
drinking of cold water, which Galen himſelf preſcribed in a 
bilious Colic, has done excellent ſervice in ſuch caſes as theſe, 
ind removed the diſtemper ; and this precept is the more to 
be regarded, if the diſorder was excited by a ſudden fit of an- 


. 

| the pain be tenſive and fixed in the right or left hypochon- 
drium, or beneath the ſtomach, it is a ſure ſign, that the diſ- 
order proceeds from flatulencies, or excrements incloſed with- 
in the lexures of the colon. In this caſe the principal indi 
cation directs us to the uſe of clyſters of an emollient, diſcuti- 
ent, and corroborating quality, not omitting external appli- 
cations of carminative and emollient liniments to the affected 
part, The belly being thus evacuated, and the flatulencies ex- 
pelled and diſcuſſed, our balſamic pills, prepared aſter the ex- 
ample of Becher, are to be taken, interpoling between the doſes, 
ſome digeſtive ſalt, decoction of manna, cremor, or terra foliata 
tartari, mixed with a ſpoonful or two of the oil of ſweet al- 
monds, 

When the reftum, and part of the colon, particularly on the 
left fide, are affected with a {trong convulſive ſtricture, ſo as 
to de incapable either of flatus or faces, and a clyſter cannot con- 
reniently be introduced, the abdomen is to be tomented all over 
wich hot and rich oils by coction, particularly thoſe of chamo- 
mile, dill, or rue boiled, and with the fats of a badger, dog, 
fox, beaver, &c. which alſo may be introduced, it poſſible, 
mo the belly by clyſters, in order to the relaxation of the ſpaſ- 
mocie conſtriction: this done, the infuſion of manna, betore 
erected, is to be exhibited, 

A fatulent Colic, proceeding from imbecillity and want of a 
die tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, admits of the uſe of 
Gminatve things ſomewhat hotter than ordinary. Among 
Me are fpirituous carminative waters, prepared of the ſceds 
® cumin and caraway, orange-peel, the flowers of common 
100 Roman chamomile, and cardamoms, diſtilled in wine ; 
de cuminative eflence of Wedelius ; the eſſence of orange- 
del wel ſaturated, and exalted with the ſpirit of ſal ammo- 


1 H:Fman. 
1 'D 4 P .* . 
, an officer in China, whom we may properly call an 


Innes * a 
' bector, having an eye over what paſſes in every court, or 


on ot the empire ; and, though himſelf not of the num- 
parks ting at all aſlemblies; the proceedings whereof 
eommunicated to him. 
0 1 he is kept independent, by having 
he eh lie. Theſe Colirs make even the princes of the 
(ry . Dic. Trevoux. 
eb CM, or Coliſeum, in the ancient architecture, an o- 
b. na uitbeatre, built at Rome by Veſpaſian, in which 
"Ig de Natucs repreſenting all the provinces of the empire ; 
ale whereof ſtood that of Rome, holding a golden 
4 


ber hand. This ſtructure was ſo large, that it would 


Wc 


nge. 

COLLAR, an ornament wore by the knights of ſeveral military 

orders, hanging over their ſhoulder, on the mantle, and its 
hgure drawn around their armories. 
The Collar ordinarily conſiſts of a chain of gold, enamelled, 
frequently ſet with cyphers, or other devices, with the badge 
of the order hanging at bottom. Thus, the Collar of 88 
is the Collar of the order of the Garter, Maximilian is ſaid 
to have been the firſt of the emperors who put the Collar of 
an order around his arms; upon his being made chief of the 
order of the Golden Fleece. 

COLLA” FERAL Points, in coſmography, are the intermediate 
points, or thoſe between the cardinal points. 

I be Collateral points are either primary, which are thoſe te- 
moved, by an cqual angle on each fide, from two cardinal 
points ; or ſecondary, which again are either thoſe of the firſt 
or ſecond order ; the firſt ate thoſe that are equally diſtant 
from a cardinal and firſt primary; the latter equally ditiant 


trom ſome cardinal and primary and firit ſecondary, 
COLLA'TION, in the canon law, the g 


riving or beſtowing a 
benefice on a clergyman by an archbiſhop or biſhop, ho has 
it in his on giſt or patronage. 

This differs from preſentati en, in that the latter is properly 
the act of a patron, offering the clerk to the biſhop, to be in- 
ſtituted in a benefice ; whereas the former is the act of the 
biltop himſelf. I he collator can never confer a benefice up- 
on himſelf, 


COLLATION, in the common law, is the comparing a copy with 
the original, 
COLLEAGUE, a partner, or aſſociate in the ſame office, &c. 
COLLECTIVE, in grammar, a term applied to a noun expteſ- 
ſing a multitude ; though icſclf be ſingular. 
Thus army. company, troop, &c. ate Collective nouns. 
COLLE/CTOR, a perſon nominated by the commiſſionets of 
any duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, &c. to collect or ga- 
ther any tax, &c. 
COLLE/GATORY, in the civil law, a perſon who has a lega- 
cy left him in common with one or more other perſons, 
COLLEGE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies or ſocieties, or 
even of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety. 
COLLEGE of princes, is the body of princes, or their deputies at 
the diet of Ratiſbon. 
COLLEGE of cities, is, in like manner, the body of deputies which 
the imperial cities ſend to the diet. 
COLLEGE of electors, is the body of clectors, or their deputies, aſ- 
ſembled at Ratiſbon. 
CoLLEGE, is alſo uſed for a public place endowed with certain 
revenues, where the ſeveral parts of learning are taught. 
An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe Colleges conſtitute an univer- 
ſity. The erection of Colleges is part of the royal prerogative, 
and not to be done without the king's conſent. 
CoLLEGE of Civilians, commonly called Do&tors-commons ; a 
College founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, for the 
rofeſſors of the civil law reſiding in this city. 
Here commonly reſided the judges of the arches, admiralty, and 
prerogative court, with divers others eminent Civilians; from 
whoſe former living and commoning together in a collegi-te 
manner, the place got the name of Doctors-commons, 1 © this 
belong 34 proctors, who make themſelves parties for their cli- 
ents, manage their cauſes, and give licences for marriages, &c. 
CoLLEGE of Phyſicians, a corporation of phyſicians in London, 
whoſe number, by a charter of king James, is not to exceed 
eighty. The chief of them are called fellovrs, and the next 
candidates, who fill up the places of fellows, as they become 
vacant by death or otherwiſe : Next to theſe are the honorary 
fellows; and laſtly, the licentiates, that is, ſuch as, being found 
capable upon examination, are allowed to practiſe phyſic. 
Sien-CoLLEGE, or the College of the London clergy, was for- 
merly a religious houſe, next a ſpittal or hoſpital, and now it 
is a compoſition of both, viz. a College for the clergy of Lon- 
don, who were incorporated in 1631, at the requeſt of Dr. 
White, under the name of the preſident and felluws of Sion- 
College; and an hofpital for 10 poor men, and a5 many wo- 
men, the firſt within the gates of the houſe, the latter without, 
This College conſiſts of a precedent, two deans, and four aſſiſ. 
tants ; who are annually choſen from among tlie rectors and 
vicars in London; ſubject tothe viſitation of the biſhop. They 
have one of the nobleſt libraries in England, built and ſtocked 
by Mr. Simpſon, chiefly for the uſe of the clergy of the city, 
without excluding other ſtudents on certain terms 3 and a hall 
with chambers for ſtudents, generally filled with the miniſters 
of the neighbouring pariſhes, 
Greſham 6, PHY 1 of thils/ophy a College found- 
ed by Sir Thomas Greſham, who built the Royal exchange; 
a moiety of the revenue whereof he gave 11 truſt to the mayor 
2nd commonalty of London, and their ſucceſtors for ever; 
and the other moiety to the company of mercers. The firſt to 
find four able perſons to read in the College, divinity, aſtrono- 
my, muſic, and geometry. And the late three or more able 
men to read rhetoric, civil lav, and phyſic ; which lectures 
are to be read in erm- time, every day except Sundays; in La- 


"= 192,999 ſpectators. It was here St. Ignatius the 


tin, in the forenoon ; and the fame in Lnglith in the after- 
| Noon; 
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noon 3 except the muſic lecture, to be read only in Engliſh. 
The lecturers to have each 50 l. per ann. and a 


College. 
cs of Herald, commonly called the Heralds office; a cor- 
\ poration founded by a charter of king Richard the third, who 


tolls, offices, &. They had a ſecond charter from king Ed- 
ward the ſixth, and a houſe built, near Doctors- commons, by 
the earl of Derby, in the reign of king Henry the ſeventh, was 


COLLF/GIATE Churches, are thoſe which have no biſhop's ſee, 
COLLE/CTICS , CorlLtcTica, in pharmacy, conglutinat- 
COLLVICLEA, in anatomy, the union of the ducts, which convey 


COLLIQUAME/NTUM, in natural hiſtory, an extremely 


COLLIQUA'TION, in phyſic, is a term applied to the blood, 
CoLL1QUATION, in chemiltry, is applicd to animal, vegetable, 

um 
CLF 


COLLISION, the friction or percuſſion of two bodies moving 
COLLUY/SION, in law, a ſecret underſtanding between two 


COLLY/RIUM *, in medicine, a topical remedy for diſorders 


ous. 
COLOCY/NTHIS, CorocynTH, or CoLoqQuiNTIDA, in 


ed in two cells in each. It is very ſoft and eaſily cut, but not 


COL 


odging in the 
anted them ſeveral privileges ; as to be free from ſubſidies, 


given them by the duke of Norfolk, in the reign of queen Ma- 


ry ; which houſe is now rebuilt. 
Beſides theſe Colleges we have three charitable foundations for 


learning called Colleges, viz. Wincheſter, Eaton, and Welt- 
minſter. | 


* have the ancient retinue of the biſnop, the canons and pre- 
nds. 


ing medicines. 
ne word is derived from the Greek xa, glue. 


the humours of the eyes from the puncta lachrymalia to the ca- 
vity of the noſe. 


tranſparent fluid in an egg, obſervable after two or three days 
incubation, containing the firſt rudiments of the chick. It is 
included in its own proper membranes, diſtinct from the albu- 
men. Harvey calls it alſo the oculus. 


when it loſes its craſis or balſamic texture; and to the ſolid 
parts, when they waſte away. 


and mineral ſubſtances which are capable of being melted, and 
rts the ſame as fuſion. 

LLIQUATIVE Fever, in phyſic, is a fever attended with 

a diarrhwa, or profuſe ſweats, proceeding from too looſe a con- 

texture of the fluids. 


violently in different directions, and daſhing againſt each other. 


parties, who plead, or proceed fraudulently againſt each other, 
to the prejudice of a third perſon. 


of the eyes. 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek N, glue, and ode, a 
tail ; becauſe the ancient Collyria were in | form of a rat's 
tail, and prepared of powders made up with ſomething glutin- 


pharmacy, a fruit ſent to us dried and cleanſed of its outer bark 
or rind, which is yellowiſh and tough, and of the thickneſs of 
a ſhilling or a little more. When entire, it is round and as big 
as a moderate orange, of a whitiſh colour with a faint admix- 
ture of yellow, extremely light, and of an irregularly wrinkled 
ſurface. When broken, it 1s found compoſed of a fungous or 
fpongy matter, with a great number of membranes and films 
very regularly diſpoſed in it, and dividing it into three parts, 
making the lodgements for ſeveral arrangements of ſeeds difpoſ- 


ſo eaſily powdered. It is of a diſagreeable ſmell, though not a 
very ſtrong one, and of a very nauſeous bitter taſte, with ſome- 
thing acrid among it. The ſeeds are ſmaller than thoſe of cu- 
cumbers, but of the ſame figure ; they are hard and ſomewhat 
compreſſed. Colocynth is to be choſen dry, light, and tough, 
of a good bright colour, and not duſty. 
Colocynth has been known in medicine from the earlieſt times 
we are acquainted with. We have it from Syria, particularly 
from Aleppo, but it might be cultivated nearer home. 
"The plant which produces it is of the number of the monæcia 
ſyngencſia of Linnæus, and of the herb: pomiferz of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers under the name of 
Colocynthis, and Colocynthis fructu rotundo, among the gourd 
and citrul kinds. Ihe pulpy part is dried with the feeds in it for 
uſe. The ſeeds are not uſed, but they outweigh the reſt of the fruit. 
By a chemical analyſis there are obtained from the pulp ſepa- 
rated from the ſeeds a limpid, inſipid, and inodorous phlegm, 
which contains a little of an alkaline urinous ſalt, for it turns a 
folution of corroſive ſublimate white and milky : After this 
comes over an empyreumatic liquor of a reddiſh colour, acid 
and urinous ; then an urinous ſpirit, and laſtly a very acrid, 
faetid, and bitter oil. The remainder in the retort is a coal, in- 
fipid to the taſte : From this, after well calcining it in a rever- 
beratory furnace, may be extracted by lixiviation an acrid and 
cauſtic alkaline ſalt, which will precipitate a yellow powder 
from à ſolution of corroſive ſublimate. 
Eight ounces of Colocynth pulp will afford three of a gummous 
extract with water, but with fpirits of wine only half an ounce 
of a reſinous one. Spirits of wine cannot extract any tincture 
from Colocynth that has before been macerated in water ; but 
water Can a great deal of tincture and virtue from Coulocynth, 
that has been ever ſo long macerated in ſpirits of wine, Colo- 
cynth diſtilled with water in the common way, with an alem- 
bic, affords an inſipid inodorous liquor, not at all purging ; but 


— 


- writers, from Hippocrates down to the lateſt times, 


COLONNA CDE, in architecture, is a ſeries of pilla 


COLONW, a company of people tranſplanted in 
province, in order to inhabit and culuvate it. Ya 


Colocynth fermented and dittilled yields a fpirituous liquor 
that purges ſtrongly. | 


* 


Colocynth is a ſtrong and very violent purge: All the medi. 
a * 
character of the moſt powerſul h ue that is Der ith 
it has been preſcribed in pains Rache Feta, bead 
worſt kinds, obſtructions of the viſcera, and tertible NG 
foulneſles, as alſo in dropſies with great ſucceſs ; but it —＋ 
given with great caution. "There are not wanting amo BY 
medicinal writers ſome who, beſides the purgative virtue 180 
locynth, aſcribe an alterative one to it, and ſpeak 2 
virtues in under doſes, in epilepſies, pains in the hy FE 
obſtructions of the menſes. Colocynth in large doſes is f, 2% 
lent in its operation, that it has once or twice been like A . ws 
been voted out of the materia medica as a poiſon, It e 
rodes the inteſtines, and brings away blood with the ſtools, 3. 
ſometimes does violent injuries to the nerves. Its uſe ;. ay 
fore to be attended with caution, and if it bring on by 254 
tharſes and convulſtons, or if there is reaſon to expect N 
ſo, the readieſt method of relieving the patient is by 470 I 
in conſiderable quantities, as well by the mouth as by chf 
Upon the whole it can only be properly given to people 0 
buſt conſtitutions, and to thoſe it ought never to be give, .. 
cept where other purges fail of doing the intended ſerie 
Colocynth is ſcarce ever preſcribed fingly at this time: 1; * 
ingredient in the pilule cocciæ, and though in a very "i 
proportion, yet it is never found to do any hurt there, © © 
Its purgative virtue is fo ſtrong, that it is ſaid to operate 94), 
by the imell, or even the frequent handling of it. Wy «.. 
experimentally that mixed with bullocks gall, and applies Fo 
ternally to the navel, it purges with conſiderable ſtrength * 
even kills and brings away worms from the bowels. 


CO LON, in anatomy, the moſt conſiderable of all the inte. 


tines, from the caxcum, of which it is a continuation in the 
form of an arch, it begins, under the right kidney near the 
haunch. It runs up on the foreſide of that kidney to which 
is connected, paſſes under the veſicula fellis, which tin 
with a yellow colour there, and continues its courſe befor. the 
firſt incurvation of the duodenum, to which it adheres ml 
partly hides it. From thence the arch of the Colon runs bef e 
the great convexity of the ſtomach, and ſometimes a little low. 
er; then turns backward under the ſpleen, in the leit hypocers 
drium ; runs down on the fore ſide of the left ki#nev, to which 
it is connected; below this kidney turns owards the vertebre, 
and terminates there by a double incurvation, or by two chi- 
ſite convolutions, which ſomewhat repreſent an inverted K 
man 8. Theſe laſt convolutions are ſometimes multiplied, ar! 
even advance to the right fide of the pelvis ; and along the gre 
arch and the two laſt incurvations, there are a kind of fring; 
called appendices coli adipoſe. ; 

At the place where the cæcum joins the Colon, one portion « 
the circumference of both is depreſſed, and forms a large f 
on the inſide ; it is a little open in the middle, and its extre- 
mities are very thick. 

The ileum CIS into the cavity of the Colon, and tage- 
ther with a certain fold of that inteſtine forms the valrula c. 
The whole convex fide of the Colon is divided longitudin..; 
into three parts by three ligamentary bands, continued fron 
thoſe of the cxcum and of the ſame ſtructure. Two of the: 
bands, the uppermoſt of which is the broadeſt of the the, 
run on each fide along the great curvature of the Colon; a 

the third, which is the narroweſt, along the ſmall cura, 
and it lay hid by the connexion of the meſocolon, till df. 
vered by Morgagni. | 

Theſe three bands ſerve for longitudinal frana, between wh 
this inteſtine is throughout alternately depreſſed into tante: 
folds, and raiſed into confiderable eminences. All the i». 

are duplicatures which form portions of valvulæ connivents, 
and the eminences form receptacles, called the cells d 
Colon. 

All the coats of the Colon concur equally to the formation © 
theſe duplicatures and cells, the depth of which decreate* 7% 
dually toward the extremity of the inteſtine ; and neither ©! 
them go any farther than the ligamentary bands. | 
Theſe portions of the Colon, which are immediately cer. 
by the ligamentary bands, are fmooth. The common c 
on one ſide is a continuation of the meſocolon, and, on 
other ſide, it contributes, by the ſame continuation, wy 
the omentum. The longitudinal fibres of the mutcwer o 
are very ſlender ; and thoſe which anſwer to the annular f“ 
of the ſmall inteſtines, are only ſegments ſtretched ove! yi 
eminences and folds. The other coats are nearly 25 . 
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ci cum; only the glandular lacunæ, or ſolitary gland- 


broader and more numerous. IVinſ/nw. 


Colo, in grammir ; ſee the article POINTING. 1 
CO/LONET,, an officer in the army, who has me comme!- + 
chief of 2 regiment. | 4 
Lieutenant Col ox EU, the ſecond officer in a regiment, 


commands in the abſence of the colonel. 
Skinner derives the word from colony; being of. 
the chiefs of colonies, called Coloniales, might g. 
to the chiets of forces. 


+ 1 7 
ve the han. 
rs ot & 


lumns diſpoſed in a circle, 


29 


f opinion. :. 


to 2 fem 


COLL YPHONY, in pharmacy, black reſin, or turpentine boiled 


COLOQUI/NTIDA. Sce COLOCY*NTHIs. 
COLO/SSUS, 


COLO/STIUM, the firſt milk of any animal after bringing forth 


CO/LOUR, in philoſophy, an inherent property in light, ex- 


COL 


-. .-- tv the word Colony ſignified no more than a farm, | 
Originally habitation of a 2 


nt, — with a quantity 

ent for the ſupport of his family. 
Fo ſorts he firſt are thoſk that ſerve to eaſe 
diſcharge the inhabitants of a country, where the people 

and dic too numerous: The ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſhed 
are 3 princes, in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, to 
rh — in awe and obedience; and the third ſort are thoſe 
= unde for the promotion of trade, called Colonies of com- 
—_— Such are thoſe eſtabliſhed by European nations in ſe- 
a of Aſia, Africa, and America, 


that is, 
of land 
Colonies 


. "water, and afterwards dried; or the reſin remaining after 
h Aiglillation of the etherial oil, being farther urged by a more 
= d long-continued fire. : 
When Colophony, thus prepared, is treated with a fire of ſup- 
lion, it yields a thick oil, along with a heavy acid water, 
ich diſcovers the genuine nature and properties of a reſin. 
Whatever virtues, therefore, Colophony is poſſeſſed of, may 
be aſcribed to the energy of theſe two principles combined and 
blended into one common ſubſtance. Hence it is obvious, 
hy Colophony, when reduced to a powder, and thrown into 
game of a candle, takes fire, and reſembles —_— : Its 
3 is, therefore, underſtood by that of a reſin. Co opho- 
reduced to a powder, is of ſingular advantage in ſurgery, in 
* where the bones are laid bare, or the | qt ten- 
pr and muſcles, injured by burns, corroſions, contuſions, 
unfures, lacerations, or partial diviſions. It alſo prevents 
Yefuxions of ſerum on the joints, and induces cicatrices, and 
checks the fungous excreſcences of ulcers, if applied in the 
ame manner. Beſides its drying, conſolidating, and lenitive 
1alities, it is an ingredient in ſeveral plaiſters and ointments. 


intenſe an 


a ſtatue of an enormous ſize. 
The moſt famous of this kind was the Coloſſus of Rhodes, 
made by Chares, a diſciple of Lyſippus. It was eighty-ſix 
feet high, and its thumb fo large, that few people could fa- 
thom it. This ſtatue was placed a-croſs the mouth of the har- 
hour at Rhodes, and the ſhips with full ſails paſſed betwixt its legs. 


voung, generally called brea/lings. 


citing difterent vibrations, according to the different magni- 
tudes of its parts, in the fibres of the optic nerve; which affect 
the mind with different ſenſations. | 
The philoſophers, before Sir Ifaac Newton's time, ſuppoſed 
that all light, in paſſing out of one medium into another of dit- 
f-rent denſity, was equally refracted in the ſame or like cir- 
cumſtances; but that illuſtrious and accurate author has diſ- 
covered that it is not ſo, but that there are different ſpecies 
of light; and that each ſpecies is diſpoſed both to ſuffer a 
different degree of refrangibility in paſſing out of one medi- 
um into another, and to excite in us the idea of a different 
colour from the reſt ; and that bodies appear of that co- 
& Jour which ariſe from the compoſition of the colours the ſe- 
« vera ſpecies they reflect are diſpoſed to excite.” 
There are abundance of experiments made by Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, and others, for the confirmation of this doctrine ; we ſhall 
on ſelect the following ones, which will ſufficiently illuſtrate 
the propoſition, and evince the truth of it. And, 
Firit, There are different ſpecies of light, and each ſpecies is 
dic ed to ſuffer a different degree of refrangibility, and to excite 
the idea of a different Colour. 
To ſhew this, let a room be darkened, and the ſun permitted 
to ſhine into it through a ſmall hole in the window-ſhutter, 
2nd be made to fall upon a glaſs priſm (by which is meant a 
piece of glaſs of a triangular form, ſuch as is repreſented in 
plate XVIII. fig. 12.) then will the ſun's light in paſſing 
through this priſm ſuffer different degrees of refraction, and by 
dat means be parted into different rays, which rays, being re- 
Give! upon a clean white paper, will exhibit the following 
cours, viz, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
2 '10iet purple. Thus let AB {plate XX. fig. 1.) repre- 
ent the window-ſhutter, C the hole in it, DE F the priſm, 
{\ aray of light coming from the ſun which paſſes through 
de hole, and falls upon the priſm at V, and if the priſm were 
*noe, would go on to X, but in entering its firſt ſurface 
7 ſhall be refracted into the courſe Y W, falling upon the 
ke by in W, where, in going out into the air, it ſhall be re- 
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4 te ht, now, after it has paſſed the priſm, be received 
cet of white paper G HI K, held at a proper diſtance, 
wal exhibit upon the paper a picture or image at LM, 
n 93.917 figure, whoſe ends are ſemicircular, and ſides 
re ddt. And it ſhall be variegated with colours after the fol- 
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extremity M, to ſome length, ſuppoſe to the line 
dall be of an intenſe red; from x to pq it ſhall be of 

Se ©.0ur; from pg tors it ſhall be yellow; rom 
de do t it ſhall be green; from thence to w x blue; 

de tog indigo; and from thence to the end violet. 
Du Ne whole image be divided lengthwiſe into 360 equal 
> ME red ſhall take up 45 of them, the orange 27, the 
ne green 60, the blue 60, the indigo 40, and the 
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Sir Iſaac Newton, in his optics, has ſhewn, how, from the 
refraction of the moſt refrangible and leaſt retrangible ravs, to 
find the refraction of all the immediate ones. His rule is this ; 
if the fine of incidence be to the fine of refraction in the leaf 
refrangible rays, as AVtoBC (fg. 2.) and to the fine of 
refraction in the moſt refrangible, as AV to B;; D; and if 
CE be taken equal to C D, and then E D be ſo divided in F, 
G, H, I. K, L, that ED, E F, EG, EH, EL E R, EL, 
C, may be proportional to the 8 lengths of muſical chords, 
which ſhall ſound the notes in an octave, ED being the 
EG of the key, E F the length of the tone above that key, 
E G the length of the leſſer third, E H of the fourth, E I of 
the fifth, E K of the greater ſixth, EL of the ſeventh, and 
E C of the octave above that key ; that is, if the lines E D, 
EF, EG, H, E I, ERK, E L, and E C bear the fame pro- 
portion to each other, as the numbers 1, 5, „ „, 3 
reſpectively, then ſhall B D and BF be the limits of the ſines 
of refraction of the violet rays ; that is, the violet-colourcd 
rays ſhall not all of them preciſely have the ſame fine of re- 
fraction, but none of them ſhall have a greater fine than B D, 
nor aleſs than B F, though there be violet-coloured rays which 
anſwer to any fine of refraction that can be taken between 
theſe two. In the ſame manner B F and BG are the limits 
of the ſines of refraction of the indigo; B G and B H are the 
limits belonging to the blue; B H and BI the limits per- 
taining to the green; BI and BK the limits fur the yellow; 
BK and BL the limits for the orange-coloured rays ; and, 
laſtly, B L and BC, thoſe of the ſigns of refraction belong- 
ing to the red. 
And particularly, when light paſſes out of glaſs into air, 
if the ſine of its angle of incidence be 50, the ſine of the an- 
gle of refraction of the red will be between 77 and 77', of 
the orange-coloured between 77: and 771, of the yellow be- 
tween 77; and 772, of the green between 77 and 77', of 
the blue between 771 and 77, of the indigo between 773 
and 777, and of the violet-coloured rays between 77 and 78. 
To render this proof complete, we muſt now ſhew that theſe: 
diſpoſitions of the rays ot light to produce ſome one Colour, 
and ſome another, which manifeſt themſelves after being ro- 
fracted, are not wrought by any action of the priſm upon 
them, but are originally inherent in thoſe rays ; and that the 
priſm only affords each ſpecies an occaſion of ſhewing its di- 
ſtinct quality, by ſeparating them one from the other, which 
before, while they were blended together in the unfracted 
light of the ſun, lay concealed. 
I his will be proved by the following experiment. Things 
remaining as in the foregoing one, let another priſm, as NO 
(plate XX. fig. 3.) be placed either cloſe to, or at ſome 
diſtance from the firſt, in a perpendicular ſituation, with re- 
ſpect to the former, ſo that it may refract the rays iſſuing from 
the firſt, ſideways. Now, if this priſm could ſeparate the 
light which falls upon it into coloured rays, as the other did, 
it would divide the image breadthwile into Colours, as before 
it was divided lengthwiſe ; but no ſuch thing is obſervable : 
For the image ſhall only be thrown out of the perpendicular ſi- 
tuation LM into the oblique one P; the upper parts, which 
were more reſracted in the former cafe, being more refracted 
in this, and, therefore, made to reſide farther fidewiſe from 
their former ſituation L, than the lower ones are from M. 
And farther,” each Colour ſhall be uniform from fide to fide in 
the oblique image, as well as in the perpendicular one. 
If there be any objection againtt the ſufficiency of this proof, 
it muſt be that the rays, when they fall upon the ſecond priſm, 
are not all in like circumſtances, with regard to their inclinati- 
on to its ſurſace; we ſhall therefore, to obviate that objection, 
add one more experiment which ſeems to be peculiarly adapted 
to that purpoſe. It is as follows : 
Two boards AB, CD (plate XX. fig. 4.) being erected 
in a darkened room at a proper diſtance, one of them A B 
being near the window ſhutter EF, a ſpace being only left for 
the priſm G HI to be placed between them; fo that part of 
the rays, which enter the hole M, may, after paſſing through 
the priſm, be tranſmitted through a ſmaller hole K, made in 
the board A B, and paſſing on from thence to go out at another 
hole L, made in the board C D, of the fame {1zc as the hole 
K, and ſmall enough to tranſmit the rays of one Colour only 
at a time: Let another priſm PR be placed behind the 
board C D to receive the rays paſſing through the holes K and 
L, and after refraction by that priſm, let the ravs fall upon the 
white ſurface 8 T. Suppoſe firſt the violet light to paſs 
through the holes and to be refracted by the priſm P QR to c, 
which, if that priſm were nat there, would have rafted on to W. 
If the priſm G HI be turned about flowly, fo that the incident 
ray Z Y may fall more obliquely upon it, while the boards and 
the other priſm remain fixed, in alittle time another Colour, 
ſuppoſe indigo, which we may ſuppoſe before ti have proccede 
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ed to i, will pais through the holes K and I, and, if the Priſin 9 
AR were removed, would proceed like the former rays to the 
ſame point W. Now the refraction of this priſm will not car- 
ry theſe ravs to s as it did the other, but to ſome place leſs diſ- 
tant from , as tot. But it is manifeſt, that the holes K and 
L being in the ſame ſituation in each caſe, both ſorts of rays 
enter the priſm P Q R under the ſame circumſtances, for they 
are equally inclined to its ſurface RP, and enter it at the ſame 


point thereof; which ſhews that the other ſpecies is more 5 
I. II verts 
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verted out of its courſe by refraction than the other is, when 
the circumſtances of incidence are the ſame in each. Farther, 
if the priſm G HI be turned about till the rays which exhibit 
blue paſs through the hole L, theſe will fall upon the ſurface 5 
T below t, as at u, and therefore are ſubject to a leſs degree of 
refraction than ſuch as produce indigo. And thus by proceed- 
ing it will be found that the green 1s Teſs refracted than the blue, 
and ſo of the remaining Colours, according to the order in 
which they are repreſented in an image formed by a ſingle priſm. 
And alſo each ſpecies of rays is Tiſpoſed to excite in us the 
idea of a different Colour. 
This is ſufficiently clear from what has been already ſaid, and 
is farther confirmed by what follows, viz. that whatever ſpe- 
cies of rays are thrown upon any body, they make that body 
appear of their own Colour, Thus minium in red light ap- 
pears of its own Colour; but in yellow light it appears yellow; 
and in green light green ; in blue, blue ; and in violet-purple 
coloured light it appears of a purple Colour : In like manner 
verdigreaſe will put on the appearance of that Colour in which 
it is placed, Put each of theſe bodies appears moſt luminous 
and bright when enlightened with its own Colour, and dim- 
meſt in ſuch as are molt remote from that. 
It is certain therefore each ray is diſpoſed to excite its own Co- 
lour, which is neither to be altered by refraction nor reflection. 
Thus much in confirmation of the firſt part of the propoſition, 
viz. that there are different ſpecies of light, and each ſpecies is 
diſpoſed to ſuffer a different degree of refrangibility, and to ex- 
Cite in us the idea of a different Colour. We proceed now to 
the ſecond part of the propoſition, viz. 
2. That bodies appear of that Colour whi-h reſults from a 
compoſition of thoſe Colours, which the ſeveral ſpecies they re- 
flect are diſpoſed to excite. 
We have juſt now ſeen that each ray, whatever be the Colour 
of the body it is reflected from, is able to excite no other idea 
than that of its own Colour ; and that colourcd bodies reflect 
not all the different ſorts of rays that fall upon them in equal 
plenty ; but ſome ſorts, viz. thoſe of their own Colour, much 
more copiouſly than others. We will now proceed to ſhew, 
that the other Colours may be produced from a mixture of thoſe 
ſeven, which rays of light, when ſeparated by a priſm, are diſ- 
poſed to exhibit. From whence it will be rational to conclude, 
that bodies appcar of that Colour which ariſes from the mixture 
of thoſe which they reflect. 
1. All the priſmatic Colours (viz. thoſe that are made by the 
priſm) mixed together appear white a little inclining to yellow, 
ſuch as is that of the ſun's light. | 
To ſhew this, let a convex lens be placed between the priſm 
and the paper which receives the image, in order that the rays 
ſeparated by it may be collected into a focus; and let this focus 
fall upon the paper, then will the ſpot where it falls appear 
white. And that the whiteneſs of this focal point is owing to 
the union of thoſe Colours appears from hence, that if we re- 
move the paper from the focal point, and ſuffer the rays to 


croſs cach other in the focus, and if, when they have proceeded 


to ſome diitance beyond, they be then received upon the paper, 
the ſame coloured image will be exhibited, and inverted, be- 
cauſe the rays croſs each other in the focus; an evident proof 
that the whiteneſs of the ſpot was owing to nothing but the 
mixture of the rays conſtituting the ſeveral Colours of the 
image. But if the rays of any particular Colour be intercept- 
ed before they are collected in the ſaid ſpot, it then appears 
not only of a diflerent Colour from what it did before, but 
different from any of the priſmatic Colours taken ſeparately. 
Or if the circumference of a wheel be painted with the priſma- 
tic Colours taken in the ſame proportion with reſpe& to each 
other in which they are exhibited in the image made by the 
priſm, and the wheel be turned ſwiftly about, the circumfe- 
rence of that wheel ſhall appear white : If they are taken in 
other proportions, the Colour of the wheel, when turned about, 
will vary accordingly. From whence this part of the propoſi- 
tion is alſo abundantly clear. 

No compotition of theſe Colours will produce black: Thatbe- 
ing no Colour, but the defect and abſence of all Colour whatever. 
That ſpecies of light which is diſpoſed to ſuffer a greater degree 
of refraction, requires proportionally leſs obliquity at the ſe- 
cond ſurface of any medium to occaſion a total reflection of it 
there; fo that it is poſſible that a ray of light may paſs through 
a medium with ſuch obliquity, that only that part of it which 
is diſpoſed to exhibit a violet Colour ſhell be reflected at the ſe- 
cond ſurface, and all the reſt tranſmitted there. This indeed 
is a neceſſary conſequence of what was obſerved concerning 
the reflection of light at the ſecond ſurface of any medium; viz. 
that the reflection of a ray is total, when the obliquity of the 
incident ray is ſuch, that the angle of refraction ought to be e- 
qual to, or to exceed a right one. I ſay this is a conſequence 
of that, becauſe the angle of the refraction of the violet-colour- 
ed light, is larger than the angle of refraction of any other, 
though their angles of incidence are equal. And accordingly 
thus it happens, as appears by the following experiment. 
Let AB (plate XX. fg. 5.) repreſent the window-ſhutter 
of a darkened room; C a hole to Jet in a ray of the fun; DE 
F. G HI, two priſms fo applied together that the fides E E 
and GI be contiguous, and the ſides DH and G H parallel: 
In this ſituation light will paſs through them without any ſepa— 
ration into Colours; for dhe oppoſite tides being parallel, if the 
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rays are tefracted one way where they go in, they vill he 
much refracted the contrary way where they go out. But Ty 
be afterwards received by a third priſm K LM, it will þ 4 Ty 
vided fo as to form upon any white body NO U the uf e 
Colours, violet at /, indigo at mn, blue at u, and red at Nai 
let it be ſuppoſed that the ſurfaces E F and G are not 2 
cloſe together; but that the rays in paſſing from one to the » 
ther, paſs through a medium (viz. the air) of different a 
from that of the priſms: And that the ray Z C is not & ny 
inclined to the ſecond ſurface of the firſt priſm as to cauſe à f, 
tal reflection of any one ſpecies there; then will part gy, - 
each ſpecies be reflected, and part tranſmitted, BY 
Let now the reflected rays be received by a fourth pri 
V; theſe, after paſſing through it, will paint upon 
ſurface RS the Colours of the priſm, viz. red at "yr 
at t, yellow at v, and violet at z. Let now the priſms Dp © 
G HI, be ſlowly turned about, keeping till the ſame firu,;;, 
with reſpect to each other, until the obliquity of the ra;s 7 
to the ſurface E F be ſo far increaſed, that there {hall he Is 
be a total reflection of them there. In which caſe it is ch ho 
able, that firlt of all the violet light will be totally reg, 
and will therefore diſappear at /, appearing inſtead theregy a 
and increaſing the violet light which fell there before, , 
when the rays Z C become more oblique by the priſms be 
turned farther about, the indigo ſhall be totally reflected. 
appearing at u, but falling upon y, and making the v 
there more intenſe. And by turning the priſms {11 fiber-. 
bout, all the remaining Colours will be ſucceſſively rem, 
from the ſurface PQ to RS. ; f 
We are now to inquire what it is that gives bodies this pe: 
of reflecting, ſome one ſort of rays moſt copiduſly, and (yy, 
another. And this is probably no other than the differen 
magnitude of the particles whereof they are compoled ; : 
appear from the following obſervations. 

If water be prepared with ſoap ſo as to render it ſufficiently te. 
nacious, and then blown up into a bubble; it is obſervable, thy 
as the bubble grows thinner and thinner (as it will do by re. 
ſon of the waters continually running down from the t9p « |, 
till it breaks) different Colours will ariſe one after another 2 
the top of the bubble, ſpreading themſelves into rings, 209 
deſcending till they vaniſh at the bottom in the ſame order ther 


aroſe at the top. I hus in an experiment of this kind, tri: by 


Sir Ifaac Newton, the Colours aroſe in this order; &rl re, 
then blue, to which ſucceeded red a ſecond time, and hie 
immediately followed]; after that red a third time, ſucceede! ly 
blue; to which followed a fourth red, but ſucceedec. by greer; 
after this a more numerous order of Colours, firſt red, the) 
yellow, next green, and after that blue, and at laſt purple; 
then again red, yellow, green, blue, violet, followed exc 
other; and the lait order of Colours that aroſe was red, zu- 
low, white, blue; to which ſucceeded a dark ſpot that aft 
ed ſcarce any light, though it was obſerved to cauſe ſome very 
obſcure reflection, for the image of the ſun or candle might be 
faintly diſcerned in it; and this laſt ſpot ſpread itſelf more and 
more till the bubble broke. 

Now it is apparent that the only reaſon why theſe difteret 
Colours ſucceeded each other at the top of the bubble, in ths 
above-mentioned manner, was becauſe its thickneſs in that yet 
continually varied, till it broke. It remained therefore to &- 
amine what was the thickneſs of the bubble at the top, at ti? 
time it exhibited each particular Colour. And this was cc. 
ed by the following contrivance, viz. by taking the object 
glaſs of a long teleſcope, ſuch having but a very mal! cog 
of convexity, and placing it upon a flat glaſs : 1 hele g. 
by reaſon of the convexity of the former would touch but 
one point, and the diſtance between them, where they 01. 
touch, would be exceedingly ſmall, but larger, the farther i? 
conſider it from the point of contact. Now water ils | 
between theſe vlafles, the ſame Colours appeared 38 
bubble, in the form of circles or rings ſurrounding te ke 
where the glaſſes touched, which point appeared black ee 
top of the bubble when it is thinneſt, Next to thus pt =) * 
blue circle, and next without that a white one, and 10 07 
the ſame but contrary order to that in which the Colours 279% 
on the top of the bubble. 1 
Now the diſtance between the glaſſes, that is, the thickre + 
the body of water between them, where it exhibited any 00 
Colour of a particular order, was equal to the thicknes 0 
bubble at the time the ſame Colour appeared upon  * 
though the medium the light muſt paſs through to come" 
water is, in one caſe, claſs, and, in the other, air; that * 
no difference in the ſpecies of the Colour reflected 0. 
water: For pieces of Muſcovy glaſs, made thin ch 
appear coloured, would have their Colours faded, Dore * 
ſpecies of them altered by being made wet with . 
was found that tranſparent bodies of different dent“ 
not under the ſame thickneſs exhibit the fame Colour: 
if the forementioned glaſſes were laid upon each other 4 
any water between them, the air between them woun * , 
ford the ſame Colours as the water, but more enn 
that each ring had à larger diameter, though ney 4 4 
ſame proportion to each other, fo that the en, 
proper to reflect each Colour was n che 1ame Pry _ me. 
than the thickneſs of the water adapted to Fencew 1 6 
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ir or water contained between the glaſſes, 
_ we 8 for when viewed from the other 
js tranſmi exhibit alſo coloured rings as before, but in a con- 
ſide, par " for the middle ſpot, which in the other view ap- 
pr for want of reflecting light, now looks perfectly 
. next without this ſpot the light appears tinged with a 
n iſh red; where the white appeared before, it now ſeems 
82 and ſo of the reſt. | i 
Aurther obſervable that the forementioned thin plates, 
age of air or water, did not appear of the ſame colour 
5 wed obliquely, as when ſeen direct; for if the rings 
wor hit between a convex and plain glaſs be viewed firſt, 
and 2 ow manner, and then under different degrees of obli- 
in a dige as will be obſcrved to dilate themſelves as the 
uit Ys t is increaſed. But a plate of air between the glaſs 
2 colour much ſooner than the water in the bubble 
om 1 ſurrounded with air. For in the water, when viewed 
* e, the fame colour might be ſeen at more than 12 
5 * thickneſs it appeared at under a direct view; but 
2 the air was viewed under ſuch an obliquity, that ihe 
e of the plate, where it was obſerved, was but halt as 


+ again, as when it was viewed directly, a different colour 
mauen > 


1 d. 
1 the fame colour reflected from a denſer ſubſtance re- 


diced to a thin plate, and ſurrounded by a rarer, will be more 
briſk than the ſame colour, when reflected from a thin plate 
formed of tus rarer ſubſtance, and ſurrounded by the denſer; 
as was found by blowing glaſs very thin, which exhibited in 
the open air more vivid coiours, than the air does betwcen 
two glaſſes. : 

As to the thickneſs of the plate of air by which the ſeveral 
Colours were reflected, it was found by caretully meaſuring 
the diſtances of the rings from the points where the glaſs 1s 
touched, that the diſtance between the glaſſes where the firſt 
order of Colours was reflected, was from zv to Fc 
part of an inch; that where the ſecond, was from 17 * „ to 
tere; that where the third, from T7455 to 78556 and e in 
a ſeries of the odd numbers: and that the diſtance of the glaſſes, 
where the firſt order of Colours that was tranſmitted paſled 
through, was from O to +3305 part of an inch; that where 
the ſecond was from 553%57 tO yr; that where the third, 
from, *— to ge and ſo on in a ſeries of the even num- 
bers. And the thickneſs of a plate of water, where it reflect- 
ed or tranſmitted the ſame Colours, was 4 of the thickneſs 
of the plate of air. 

Now we learn from experiments made with the microſcope, 
that the leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies are tranſparent ; or 
the ſane may be experienced in the following manner: take 
a very thin plate of the opakeſt body, and the room being 
Garkened, apply it to a ſmall hole in the window-ſhutter, and 
it will ſufficiently diſcover its tranſparency. This experi- 
ment cannot be ſo well performed with a white body, becauſe 
of the ſtrong reflected power in ſuch; but even thoſe, when 
&folved in aqua fortis or other proper menſtruums, do alſo 
become tranſparent. Wherefore if we ſhould ſuppoſe any 
body reduced to a thinneſs proper to produce any particular 
Colvur, and then broken into fragments, in all probability each 
frazment would exhibit that Colour, and a heap of ſuch frag- 
ments would conſtitute a body of that Colour: ſo that the 
cauſe, why ſome bodies reflect one ſort of rays moſt copiouſly, 
an ſome another, is probably no other than the different mag- 
nitude of their conſtituent particles. 
This Sir Iſaac Newton thinks a probable ground for making 
con octures concerning the magnitude of the conſtituent par- 
cles of bodies. The green of vegetables he takes to be of 
te third order, as likewiſe the blue of the ſyrup of violets. 
The azure Colour of the ſky he thinks is of the firſt order, 
% all0the moſt intenſe luminous white; but, if it is leſs ſtrong 
e then conjectures it to be a mixture of the Colours of all 
crders, Of the latter ſort he takes the Colour of linen, 
paper, and ſuch like ſubſtances to be; but white metals to 
* 0! the former ſort. For producing black the particles muſt 
tt ſmaller than for exhibiting any of theColours, viz. of a 
2% aniwering to the thickneſs of the bubble where it re— 
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ttc or no light, and for that reaſon appeared colour- 
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e Colours in the ſame part of a peacock's tail vary. as the 
cbanges its poſture, with reſpect to the eye; juſt ſo the 


des of air or water appear of a different Colour in the 
MISpate when viewed directly, from what they do when ſeen 
e, as was obſerved above. The Colours of ſilks, 
v» anch other ſubſtances, which water or oil can intimate- 


- PMetrate, become faint and dull by being wet with ſuch 


* and recover their brightneſs, when dry; juſt as we ob— 

"©: that plates of Muſcovy glaſs grew faint and dim by 
"2 4 which particulars, and many more that might 

Dranse 2 
Tod, abundantly prove the preſent propoſition. 

„» 12 panting is applied both to the drugs and to the 

7, uccd by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and applied. 

1 "F191 ps * - . 
pal Colours uſed by painters are red and white lead 

deruſz: wells, 

,, dp and red oakers ; ſeveral kinds of earth, um- 


„ ment, lamp- black, burnt ivory, black lead, cinnabar, 
erm 01 c - F 
enn gumboge, lacca, blue and green aſhes, verdi- 
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greaſe, biſtre, bice, ſmalt, carmine, ultramarine ; each of 
which, with their uſes, &c. are to be found under their proper 
articles, 
Of theſe Colours ſome are uſed tempered with gum- water, ſome 
ground wich oil, others only in freſco, and others for miniature. 
Painters reduce all the Colours they uſe under theſe two claſſes 
of dark and light Colours; dark Colours arc black, and all 
others that are obſcure and earthly, as umbre, biſtre, &c. 
Under light colours are comprehended white and all thoſe that 
approach neareſt it. 
Painters alſo diſtinguiſh Colours into ſimple and mineral. 
Under ſimple Colours they rank all thoſe which are exttacted 
from vegetables, and which will not bear the fire, as the 
yellow made of ſaffron, French berries, lacca, and other tinc- 
tures extracted from flowers, uſcd by limners, illuminers, &c. 
The mineral Colours are thoſe which ate drawn from mctals, 
&c. and that are able to bear the fire: uſed by enamellers. 
C hangeable and permanent Colours is another divihon, which 
by ſome is made of Colours. 
Changeable Colours, are ſuch as depend on the ſituation of 
the ovects with reſpect to the ce, as that of a pigeon's neck, 
taffeta's, &c. the fir ſt. however, being attentively vicwed 
with a microſcope, each fibre of the teathers appears com- 
poſed of ſeveral little ſquares, alternately ted and green; ſo 
that they are fixed Colours, 
Nircher ſays, that the changing, i. . changeable Colour 
obſerved in the wing of pigeons, pe cocks, &c. ariſes from 
the feathers being tranſparent, and of a figure reſembling 
a priſm, and conſequently the lights being differently retracted 
from them; and permanent Colours ate not exhibited by 
retrachon, but by reflection. 
M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different gradations 
or ſeries of Colours from white to black; the one white. yel- 
low, red, and black; and the other white, blue, violct, and 
black. 

CoLovR, inheraldry.— The Colours, generally uſed in heraldry, 

are red, blue, black, green, and purple, which heralds calls 

gules, azure, ſable, vert, or ſinople, and purpure. Tenne, 
or tawny, and ſanguine are not ſo common. As to yellow and 
white, called or and argent, they are metals, not Colovrs. 

Theſe metals and Colours are ſometimes alſo exprefled in 

blazon by the names of precious ſtones ; and ſometimes by 

thoſe of planets or ſtars, 

CEnomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented the diſtinction of Co- 

lours, to diſtinguiſh the gundillæ of combatants of the Circen- 

ſian games : the green for thoſe who repreſented the earth, 
and blue for thoſe who repreſented the ſea. 

COLOURS ed in dying, T here are in the art of dying 5 Co- 
lours, called imple, primary, or mother Colours, from the 
mixture of which all other Colours are formed; theſe are blue, 
red, yellow, brown, and black. Of theſe Colours variouſly 
mixed and combined, they form the following Colours, panſy, 
blue, and red; from the mixture of blue and ſcarlet, are form- 
ed amaranth, violet, and panſy; from the ſame mixture of blue, 
crimſon, and red, are formed the columbine or dove Colour, 
purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon- violet. 

Here it is to be obſerved, that they give the name of crimfon 
to all Colours made with cochincal. 

Of blue and red madder is dyed purple, pepper Colour, tan 
Colour, and dry-rote Colour. 

'The ſame blue, with red half in grain, makes amaranth, tan 
Colour, and dry-roſe Colour 

Blue and halt-red crimſon compoſe 2maranth, tan Colour, dry 
roſe, a brown panſy, and tun-brown. 

Blue and yellow mixt together c mpoſc a vellow-green, ſpring- 
green, grals-green, laurel-green, brown-green, dark-green 
as well as ſca-green, parrot-green, cabvage-green, &c. thele 
three laſt Colours are to be leſs boiled than the reſt. 

'T his is to be noted, that as to green there is no ingredient or 
drug in nature that will dye it; but the ſtuffs are dycd twice, 
firſt in blue, then in yellow, 

Blue and brown. Theſe two Colours are never mixt alone, 
but with the addition of red, either of madder or cochincal, 
they form ſeveral Colours, | 

Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two Co- 
lours, as gold-yellow, aurora, marygold, orange, nacarat, 
granat-flower, flame Colour, &c. are made with yellow and 
red of madder; ſcarlet being leſs proper as well as too dear, 
Red and brown. Of theſe two Colours are formed cinna- 
mon Colour, cheſnut, muſk, bear's-hair, and even purple, if 
the red be that of madder. 

Yellow and brown. The Colours formed from theſe two are 
all the ſhades of feuille-mort and hair Colours, 

But this may be taken notice of, that, though it be ſaid that 
there are no Colours or ſhades made from ſuch and ſuch mix- 
tures, it is not meant, that none can be made, but that they 
are more eaſily formed from a mixture of other Colours, 

CoLour, in law, is a probable or plauſible plea, though really 
falſe in itſelf, and only calculated to draw the trial of the 
_ cauſe from the jury to the judge. 

CO'LOURING, in painting, the manner of applying and con- 
ducting the colours of a picture; or the mixture of lights and 
ſhadows, formed by the various colours, employed in painting. 
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The Colouring is one of the principal branches of painting. 
M. Felibien divides the painter's art into 3 parts; the deſign, 
the compoſition, and the Colouring. The Colouring ſtrikes 
the moſt ; but among maſters it always gives place to the ex- 
actneſs of deſign. 
De Piles obſerves that the word Colouring, in its confined 
ſenſe, is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory-piece; ſcarce at all to 
landſkips. He adds that the term Colouring relates more 
immediately to the carnations than any thing elſe. 
The Colouring, in its general ſenſe, takes in whatever re- 
lates to the nature and union of colours; their agreement, or 
antipathy; how to uſe them to advantage in light and ſhadow, 
ſo as to ſhew a relievo in the figures, and a ſinking of the 
ground: What relates to the aerial perſpective, i. e. the dimi- 
nution of colours by means of the interpoſition of air; the va- 
rious accidents and circumſtances of the luminary and the 
medium; the different lights both of the bodies illuminating 
and illuminated; the reflections, ſhadows, different views, with 
regard to the poſition of the eye or the object: what produces 
ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweetneſs, &c. in paintings well coloured : 
the various manners of Colouring, both in figures, landſkips, 
&c. 
The coloris, or Colouring, is different from colour, The lat- 
ter renders the objects ſenſible to the eye. The coloris, or 
Colouring, is one of the eſſential parts of painting, by which 
the painter knows how to imitate the colour of all natural 
objects, by a judicious mixture of the ſimple colours upon 
his pallet. It teaches the manner in which colours are to be 
uſed for producing thoſe fine effects of the chiaro- oſcuro (light 
and ſhade) which add boldneſs and a kind of relievo to the fi- 
gures and ſhew the remoter objects in their juſt light. Pliny 
explains it with ſufficient extent. After having ſpoke of the 
very {imple and groſs beginnings of painting, he adds, that by 
the help of time and experience it gradually threw off its de- 
fects: that it diſcovered light and ſhade, with the difference 
of the colours which ſet off each other, and that it made 
uſe of the chiaro-oſcuro as the moſt exquiſite degree and 
perfection of the coloris. For this chiaro-oſcuro is not pro- 
perly light, but the lights and ſhades in the compoſition of 
a lubject. And from thence the Greeks call it tonos, that is, 
thg tone of painting, to ſignify, that, as in muſic, there are 
a thouſand different tones from the inſenſible, from which 
the harmony reſults ; ſo, in painting, there is an almoſt imper- 
ceptible degree and gradation of light, which till vary ac- 
cording to the proper or local colours of the different objects 
upon which they fall: it is by this enchanting diſtribution of 
lights and ſhades, by the deluſion of this kind of magic, that 

- Painters impoſe upon the ſenſe and deceive the eyes of the 
ipectators. They employ, with an art never to be ſufficiently 
admired, all the various alloys or diminutions of colour gra- 
dually to ſoſten and enforce the colour of objects. 
For the effects of colours, they either regard the union, or 
the ceconomy : with reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be taken 
that they be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united under the briſk- 
nels of ſome principal one ; that they participate of the pre- 
vailing light of the piece; and that they partake of each other 
by the communication of light, and the help of reflection. 
For the ceconomy in managing their degrees. regard is to be 
had to the contraſt or oppotition intervening in the union of 
the colours, and, by a ſweet interruption, the briſkneſs which 
otherwiſe fades and palls may be raiſed : to the harmony which 
makes the variety of colours agree ; ſupplying and ſuſtaining 
the weakneſs of ſome by the ſtrength of others; negleCting 
ſome places, on purpoſe to ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the 
ſight, and to enhance thoſe which are to prevail through the 
piece: To the degradation, where, the better to proportion 
the colours that fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be 
preſerved in their purity, as a ſtandard for thoſe carried afar 
oft to be compared by, in order to juſtify the diminution: re- 
gard being always had to the quality of the air, which, when 
loaded with vapours, weakens the colours more than when 
clear : to the fituation of the colours, where care muſt be taken 
that the pureſt and ſtrongeſt be placed before, or in the front 
of the piece; and that, by their force, the compound ones, 
which are to appear at a diſtance, be kept back ; particular- 
ly the glazed colours to be uted in the firſt rank: laſtly, to 
the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the nature of the matters, or 
ſtutfs, whether ſhining or dull, opake or tranſparent, poliſhed 
or rough. Rollin's Hit. Anc. Dit. Treuoux. 

COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar made to ſupport or 
adorn a building. 
The Oslumnis the principal or reigning part of an order. 
The principal laws and properties of this eminent member of 
architecture are thus deduced : 
Every fulcrum or ſupport is ſo much the more perfect, as it 
is the firmer, or carries the greater appearance of firmneſs. 
And hence all Columns or pillars ought to have their baſe or 
foot broader than themſelves. 
Again, as a Cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more ca- 
lily removed out of their places than a truncated cone or py- 
ramid, on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude; the figure 
of Columns ought not to be cylindrical, nor that of a pilaſter 
pyramidical 3 but both the one and the other to be contracted 
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or diminiſhed, i. e. grow leſs and leſs like a truncateg 
and a truncated pyramid. 
For the ſame reaſons the loweſt parts of the Col 
be cylindrical, and that of pilaſters pyramidical. Hence. 
as Columns are more firm, if their diameter bears Ps, Art, 
portion to their height than if it bore a leſs, the — as 
tio is to be choſen where a large weight is to be ſuſtain * 
leſs where a leſs. 3 Uh, wy 
urther, as the defi a Column is to ſupport à W. 
muſt never be qope without an — Wa 
Column raiſed on an eminent place, ſo as to leave no ron. 
fear its being thruſt out of its place, needs no pedeſ i 
The entire Column in each order is compoſed of three . 
parts ; the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital. * 
ach of thoſe parts is again ſubdivided into a great n, 
of leſſer, called members or mouldings : ſome wheres 
eſſential, and found in all Columns ; others are only acti 
tal, and found in all particular orders. 
Columns are made different according to the ſeveral g 
they are uſed in ; and likewiſe not only with regard to the 
order, but alſo to the matter, conſtruction, form, diſpoi,. 
and uſe. : * 
Tuſcan COLUMN, is the ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple of al the Cy 
lumns. Its height according to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vi 
nola, is 7 diameters or 14 modules ; according to — 
15 modules; to De Lorme, 12 modules; to Trajar's C, 
lumn, 16 modules. 
Its diminution, according to Vitruvius, is 3 of the diam», 
according to Vignola, ; and, according to Trajan's Column. 
Doric COLUMN, is ſomething more delicate: its ſhaft is adorn 
ed with flutings. Its height, according to Vitruvius, i * 
14 to 16 modules; to Scamozzi, 17 3 to Vignola, 16; int 
Coliſeum 19; in the theatre of 1 15 2. Its dimirg 
tions, according to the theatre of Marcellus, 12 minutes ; 1 
the Coliſeum 4; minutes. 
Ionic COLUMN, is more delicate ſtill ; it is diſtinguiſhed fog 
the reſt by the volutes in its capital, and by its baſe, 
Its height, according to Palladio, is 174 modules; accords 
to Vignola 18. f 
Its diminution in tie temple of Concord, 10f; of Fou 
Virilis, 74 ; of the Coliſeum, 10 minutes. = 
Corinthian COLUMN, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of al! the 
Columns. Its capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, i 
with caulicules, whence ſpring out little volutes. Its hegt, 
according to Vitruvius, and many remains of porticoes, ter- 
ples, &c. is 19 modules; according to Serlio, 18; to tt 
Coliſeum, 17; to the 3 Columns in the Campo Vacciny, 
twenty; to the Baſilic of Antonius, 20. 
Its diminution, according to the temple of Peace, 6 ming 
and a half; the pantheon 61; the temples of Sybil and Fa 
ſtina, eight; Conſtantine's arch, 7; portico of Septimus, 7, 
Compoſite COLUMN, has two rows of leaves in its capital, lit 
the Corinthian ; and angular volutes like the Jonic, 
Its height according to Vignola, and Titus's arch, is 20 7% 
dules; to Scamozzi and the temple of Bacchus, 19! ; tp 
timus's arch, 19,09. 
Its diminution, according to Titus's and Septimius's arch, 7 
minutes; to the baths of Diocleſian, 113 ; to the temples 
Bacchus, 64. 
Corl uus are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to their uſe, into 
Aſironomical COLUMN, which is a kind of obſervatory, like 
tower, built hollow, with a ſpiral aſcent to an armilu7 
ſphere placed a-top for obſerving the motions of the bea 
bodies, 
Chronological Col uux, that which bears ſome hiſtorical r. 
ſcription, digeſted into luſtra, olympiads, faſti, epochs 5 1 
nals, &c. At Athens there were Columns, on which ws g. 
ſcribed the whole hiſtory of Greece, digeſted into olympi. 
Hiſtorical CoLumNn, whoſe ſhaſt is adorned with a ballot 
lievo, running ſpirally its whole length, and containing © 
hiſtory of ſome great perſonage ; ſuch are the Tran = 
Antonine columns at Rome. Theſe may likewiie be du 
ed by bands or tambours into ſeparate bafſo-relievs 5, p. 
- taining diſtinct ſubjects, and ſo anſwer the end of chronl 
logical ones. 1 
Indicative Col u ux, that which ſerves to ſhew the bes * 
along the ſea- coaſts. Of this kind there is 2 matbe 2 I 
Grand Cairo, ſhewing the overflowings of the Nile; uber 
by a judgment is formed of the ſucceeding ſcafon 3 —_ 
water, for inſtance, aſcends to 23 feet, it is 2 hgn ot gn 
fertility in Egypt. af 
Inflrudtive 7 7 19 that raiſed, according to Josephus N 
ſons of Adam, on which were engraved the Pn 
arts and ſciences. | 180 
Itinerary Col Uu, placed in eroſs- ways, to ſhew the 3 
routs by the inſcriptions thereon. Moc 
Laclaty Coruusx, erected in the herb- market, 11 wich 
nara. at Rome, which had a cavity in its pæd- * 
young, children, abanJoned by their parents, were ot 
to be brought up at the public expence. 
Legal Cołlu u, among the Lacedemonians, ©! 
places, on which the fundamental Jaws of the 
graved. 
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ndary Col uu, that which ſhews the limits 

wp 3 9 ſuch as Alexander erected at the ex- 
* ndies. 

an formed on a cylindrical frame covered 
mineus ith oil paper or gawze 3 ſo that lights, diſpoſed in ranks 
n oe” ver cach other, appear as if the whole were on fire. 
het is likewiſe made with rows of lamps or torches 
1 round its ſhaft, horizontally or ſpirally over a feſtoon 
> 1 COLUMN» adorned with trophies, built in imita- 

_— n on which the ſpoils of an enemy were ancient- 
Ar iſed ſion of f. kabl 

UMNS, raiſed on occaſion of ſome remarkable 

Memorial es monument in London, built to perpetuate the 
ae of the fire of London in 1666. 

5 COLUMN, one that ſupports a balcony or meniana ; ſocal- 

1 pit one Menias, who, having fold his houſe to Cato and 
f ccus the conſuls, to be converted into a public edifice, re- 
1 to himſelf the right of raiſing a column without: ſide, 

1 0 a balcony, whence he might ſee the ;ews. 
105 CoLUMN, was a marble one raiſed by Auguſtus in the 

M ork of the Forum; from whence the diſtances of the ſe- 
1 cities, &c. of the empire were reckoned; by other 
millary Columns diſpoſed at equal diſtances on all the grand 
_ CoLUmMN, on which was engraved a liſt of the Ro- 

_ Re ranged by legions in their proper order : They 
dad another called Columna bellica, ſtanding before the temp]: 
of Janus, at which the conſul declared war, by throwing a 
velin towards the enemies country. 
Pheſphorical CoLumN, a light-houſe, or hollow Column, built 
on 2 rock or other entrance, to ſerve as a lanthorn to a port. 

oral COLUMN, adorned with prows of ſhips, anchors, and 
erapplers, either in memory of a naval victory, as the Tuſ- 
can Column in the Capitol; or in honour of ſome admiral, 
5 the Doric ones at the entrance of the caſtle de Richlieu. 

$/ulchral COLUMN, anciently, erected on a tomb, with an in- 
ſcription on its baſe. Thoſe over the tombs of perſons of 
vifintion were large; thoſe for the common people were 
ſmall, and are called ſtelæ or cippi. 

gatuary Col uu x, ſupports a ſtatue, as that erected by pope 
Paul V. on a pedeſtal before the church of St. Maria Major 
u Rome, to ſupport a ſtatue of the Virgin of gilt braſs. 

Hynbelical COLUMN, repreſenting ſome particular country by its 
proper attributes, as that of the French order ſet with flower- 
de-luces in the frontiſpiece of the Jeſuits church at Rouen; 
or ſome memorable action, as the Corvinian Column erected 
to Valerius Maximus, firnamed Corvinus, in memory of his 
efeat of a giant in the Gauliſh army by the aſſiſtance of a 
crow. Under this ſort may be comprehended thoſe that ſerve 
for ſymbols, as that on a medal of Nero expreſſing the ſta- 
bility of the Roman empire. 

Triymphal CoLuMN, erected, among the ancients, in honour 
of ſome hero, the joints of the ſtones being covered with as 
many crowns, as he had made different expeditions. 

I=yhric CoLuMN, on which is placed the figure of ſome 
animal ; ſuch is one of the two Columns of the great gate of 

| Venice, on which is the lion of St. Mark, and the repub- 
lic's arms; or that at Sienna, which bears the wolf that 
uckied Romulus and Remus. 

Crus, in military affairs, ſignifies a deep file, or row of 
troops z or the diviſion of an army, which marches at the ſame 
ime, and towards the ſame place, at intervals large enough 
to avoid confuſion, 

Cars, in printing, is half a page, when the page is divided 

do parts, from top to bottom. | 

WLUMNA Cordis, in anatomy, are ſmall, long, and round 

cha productions in the ventricles of the heart. Sce HEART. 

MINE Noſe, the loweſt and fleſhy part of the noſe, which 

eds a part of the ſeptum. 

EINE Oris. See U/VULA,. 

LWULURES, in aſtronomy, are two great circles, imagined to 
des through the poles of the world; one of them through 

is equinoctial points Aries and Libra, and the other thro' 

ö loltitial points Cancer and Capricorn; they being cal- 

To ie equinoCtial and ſolſtitial Colures. 

3 de, in phyſic, a preternatural propenſity to ſleep; 

Which there are two principal ſorts, a Coma ſom- 


o 


Fs 
ien 


um, and a Coma vigile. In a Coma ſomnolentum the 
Sus are theſe; the patients are languid, altogether free 
an febrile heat; nor have they, commonly, any other 
Tupkeints than a conſtant drowſineſs; they always fleep 
-—*Wtarily, and ate often overcome with ſleep at their meals, 
N ; verſation with their friends, or in the midſt of their 
2h They awake at intervals ; but, being drowſy again, 
. der fall aſleep. This diſorder principally ſeizes old 
s who live luxuriouſly and negle& bleeding; nor does it 
5 N young, when adequate cauſes concur. It is like- 
. 1910pathic, and in this too diſtinguiſhes itſelf from 
, a vieiſe, in which they who deſire ſleep cannot procure 


„ hi b 
died they who are afflicted with a Coma ſomnolentum 
un abundance, 


Limitrep 
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Ce elle manifeſts itſelf by theſe ſigns. The patients 
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complain of a burnin@ and extenſive pain in the head, at- 
tended with a ſenſe of ebullition therein ; they are very much 
inclined to ſleep, and anxiouſly defire it: They, however, 
either do not ſleep at all, or, ifthey do fall aſleep, they awake 
immediately, but little relieved ; but as yet free from any 
delirium. Nor have long protradted watchings preceded 
this affection; whence thoſe who, aſter long watchings, can- 
not refrain from ſleep, are not to be thought afflicted with 
this Coma. This Coma likewiſe differs from an obſtinate 
watching, which is frequent in acute fevers. This diſorder 
is always ſymptomatic ; for it is often a ſymptom in acute, 
burning and malignant fevers, and an inflammation of the dura 
mater; and in theſe often precedes a phtenſy. 

A phyſician, in the cure of ſleepy diſeaſes, ſhould tegard theſe 
three intentions; firſt, to rouſe the patient from his ſleep ; 
next, to remove the difficulty of circulation, the ſtagnation 
or extravaſation of the blood in the head; and. thirdly, to 
2 the loſt ſtrength of the membranes and veſſels of the 
rain. 

CoMa Berenices, Berenice's hair, in aſtronomy, a modern con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere; compoſed of unformed 
ſtars near the Lion's tail. 

The ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are 
three; in Tycho's thirteen, and in Mr. Flamſteed's forty. 

CO/MBAT, in law, denotes a formal trial between two cham- 

pions, of ſome doubtful cauſe or quarrel, by the ſword or 
battoons. 
This method of proceeding was anciently very frequent; and 
obtained not only in criminal, but alſo in civil cauſes; ba- 
ing founded on a preſumption that God would never ſuffer 
= victory to be gained, but by the party whoſe cauſe was 
juſt. 

COMBAT, is alſo uſed for the ſolemn games of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in honour of their Gods. 

COMBINA/TION of quantities, in mathematics, is the man- 
ner of finding how many different ways they may be varied, 
and taken one and one, two and two, three and three, &c. 
Thus in the number of Combinations of three quantities a 6 c, 
two and two are three, viz. ab, ac, bc. If three quantities 
are to be combined, and their number is only three, as c, 
then the number of Combinations will be only one, viz. a bc; 
and if there are four quantities abc d, and theſe to be ta- 
ken, then the Combinations will be four, viz. abc, a bd, bc d, 
acd ;and, if the number of quantities to be combined be cal- 
led g and u be the number of them to be taken, then the 


number of Combinations will be X — 4 * 


. 


For example; let 


the number of the quantities to be combined be 6. and let 4 
be the number of them taken, then the number of the Com- 
binations will be 8 47 * = X — * 
OPT 6 

c= ILA TCI 


The number of all the poſſible Combinations, beginning from 
the Combinations of every two, will be 27—9 C1; as, when 
the number of quantities be 5, then the number of the poſ- 
ſible Combinations will be 25—6=26. 

+1 
If u repreſents any number of quantities, then will » —# 


— — 
2—1 


expreſs the poſſible number of all the variations; as, if uA, 


— 0 
then 1 = === 340. 


COMEDY “, a dramatic piece repreſenting ſome diverting 
or agreeable tranſaction, either real or fictitious, for the a- 
muſement and inſtruction of the ſpectators, 


The word is formed from xwun, 2 village, and 4%, a ſong ; 
becauſe it originally conſiſted only of a chorus without a dialogue 
or diverſity of characters, and was ſung in villages. 


Comedy has parts of quality, and parts of quantity : of the 
firſt kind there are four eſſential, the fable, the manners, 
the ſentiments, and the diction, to which two are added, 
which only relate to the repreſentation, viz. the muſic and 
decoration z without the firſt four parts no Comedy can be 
written, For the poet neceſſarily invents the matter or ſub- 
je& on which he writes, and that is what we call the able 
or plot; but, ſince the fable imitates, there is a neceſſity that 
it ſhould have the manners, that is, 1:icely and juſtly expreſs 
the tempers, humours, or manners ot the ſeveral dramatic 
perſons that are repreſented in Comedy. The f ntiments 
are added, becauſe we muſt diſcover by them the ſenſe and 
opinion of them in words ; and, becauſe the ſentiments are 
and muſt be expteſſed more plainly ty words, the diction ab- 
tains its place in the four parts of Comedy. 

The parts of quantity in Comedy are four ; the entrance, 
which gives light only to the characters, and proceeds very 
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little into any part of the action. 2dly, The working up of 
the plot, where the play grows warmer, and the deſign or 
action of it is drawing on, and we ſee ſomething promiſing. 
39ly, The full growth of the plot, which we may call properly 
the counter turn, becauſe it deſtroys the expectation, and em- 
broils the action in new difficulties, leaving us far diſtant from 
the hopes in which it found us. 4thly, The diſcovering or un- 
raveling of the plot, where we ſee all things ſettling again 
on the firſt foundation. The obſtacles which hindered the 
action or deſign of the play being once removed, it ends with 
the reſemblance of truth and nature, and the audience are 
ſatisfied with the conduct of it. | 
From whence Comedy had its origin cannot be determined. 
Ariſtotle ſays we know little or nothing of Comedy, as little 
regard was paid to it at firſt in compariſon of tragedy. How- 
ever, though tragedy was ſooner refined, yet it is probable, 
that ſome rude attempts in Comedy were more ancient; be- 
cauſe it ſeems natural to imagine, that mankind, on gather- 
ing in the fruits of the earth, and receiving the other bleſ- 
ſings of providence, ſhould be excited with ſentiments of joy, 
affected with an innocent gaiety, and led on to ſome feſti- 
val ſports, before they could think of writing poems upon 
the miſeries and misfortunes of other men; and becauſe a 
life plain, and without ſhew, was more ancient than ſtate 
and magnificence. 
Comedy is an image of common life; its end is to ſhew on 
the ſtage the faults in particulars, in order to amend them 
in the public, and to correct the people through a fear of 
being rendered ridiculous. So that what is moſt proper to 
excite laughter, is that which is moſt eſſential to Comedy. 
One may be ridiculous in words, or in things: There is an 
honeſt laughter and a buffoon laughter. It is merely a gift 
of nature to make every thing ridiculous; for all the ac- 
tions of human life have their fair and wrong fide, their ſe- 
rious and ridiculous. But Ariſtotle, who gives precepts to 
make men weep, leaves none to make them laugh. This 
proceeds purely from the genius; art and method have little 
to do with it; it is the work of nature alone. The Spa- 
niards have a genius to diſcern the ridiculouſneſs of things 
much better than the French ; and the Italians, who are na- 
turally comedians, expreſs it better ; their tongue is more 
proper for it, by a drolling tone peculiar to them. The 
French may be capable of it, when their language has at- 
tained its perfection. In ſhort, that pleaſant turn, that gai- 
ety which can ſuſtain the delicacy of character, without fal- 
ling into coldneſs or buffoonry, that fine raillery, which is 
the flower of wit, is the talent which Comedy demands; but 
it muſt always be obſerved, that the true ridiculous of art, 
for the entertainment on the theatre, ought to be no other 
than a copy of the ridiculous that is found in nature. Co- 
medy is properly executed, when the ſpectator believes himſelf 
really in the company of ſuch perſons as he ſees repreſented, 
and fancies himſelf in a family whilft he is at the theatre; 
as he there fees nothing but what he daily ſees in the world. 
For Comedy is quite infipid, unleſs he knows, and can compare 
the manners that are exhibited on the ſtave, with thoſe of ſuch 
perſons as he has frequent converſation with. It was by this me- 
thod that Menander had fo great ſucceſs amongſt the Grecians ; 
and the Romans thought themſclves in converſation, whilſt 
they ſat beholding the Comedies of Terence ; for they per- 
ceived nothing but what they had been accuſtomed to find in 
ordinary companies. It is the great art of Comedy to keep 
cloſe to nature, and never Jeave it ; to have common thoughts 
and expreſſions fitted to every capacity. For it is certainly 
true, that the moſt groſs ſi es of nature, whatever they are, 
always pleaſe more than the moſt delicate, that are not natu- 
ral; however, baſe and vulgar terms are not to be permitted 
on the theatre, unleſs ſupported by poignant wit. The pro- 
verbs and wiſe ſayings of the people ought not to be ſuffered, 
unleſs they have ſome pleaſant meaning, and are natural. 
This is the moſt general principle of Comedy; and when 
this is obſerved, whatever is repreſented, cannot fail to pleaſe ; 
but without it nothing. It is only by adhering to nature 
that the probability can be maintained, which is the ſole 
infallible guide that ſhould be followed on the theatre. With- 
out probability all is lame and faulty, with it all goes well: 
None can miſcarry who follow it; and the more ordinary 
faults of Comedy happen from hence, becauſe the decencies are 
not well obſerved, nor the incidents properly prepared. 
The lource of theſe agreeable reflections that Comedy ſupply 
us with, is ſo obvious, that it nceds no inquiry, Mirth is al- 
ways pleaſing, and fo is a lively repreſentation of human na- 
ture, of the incidents of common life, and thoſe characters 
which are every day before us. Nor is the cauſe of that ill- 
natured pleaſure lets eaſy to be aſſigned, which arifes from ſa- 
tire and ridicule : Every one is to civil to himſelf to ſuppoſe 
he is not the perſon aimed at. By repreſenting the vices and 
follies of other men, we flatter that pride which is too natural 
to mankind ; who are apt to think their own characters raiſed 
by the ruin of others. This is ſuch a pleaſure as we ought 
to be aſhamed of: But ſome there are of a quite different turn, 
who are as much delighted with the moral of the play, the 


| which vice meets within it: While others, havin 


COMET, in _—— an opaque, ſpherical, and ſolid ts 


ſucceſs of virtue, and the puniſhments or diſappoi 
any character but the poet's, are taken only by =o regat ij 
and the genius of the writer. But errors and imperſeg; Cf wi 
the great ſource of delight in all dramatical performa ons 276 
pecially in Comedy, which has in general more 8 ef. 
admirers than wy g's, becauſe there are fewer — U 
great genius, or ſo refined taſte, as to be ſenſible of — 0 
nerous and agreeable emotions, which ariſe from te * 
and compaſſion, or even diſtreſs itſelf. Scenes of 6 * 
pleaſing to every imagination, thoſe of gravity only 6 2 Uh 
is much to be wiſhed, that theſe different paſtions wh; * K 
from the gravity of tragedy, or the gaiety of Com = Til 
made uſeful and inſtrumental to virtue ; and that ww. Wers 
were not more l for the amuſement they "wang, 

us 


with, than for the ſake of profiting by the leſſ- | 
and good ſenſe. „ modi 


like the planets; and like them performs its re 
the ſun in an elliptical orbit, which has the ſun i 
The particulars in which Comets differ from the planctz: 
that they move in various directions, ſome the ſame "3a ws 
the planets, others the contrary ; neither are their ks, * 
confined within the zodiac, their orbits admitting n 
nation to the ecliptic whatever: And the eccentricit boo: 
orbits is fo very great, that ſome of the Comets — 5 te 
greateſt part of their motion almoſt in right-lines, * 
their approach to the ſun almoſt directly towards it, after x- , 
they paſs by it; and when they leave it, march of 
nearly in a right-line, till they are out of ſight, as if they >? 
haſtening back to the fixed ſtars; and return not till ate Y 
riod of many years. "Þ 
As the Comets approach the ſun, their motion k 
tionably ſwifter; for they deſcribe equal areas in equal 5 
about its center, as the planets do. Hence it is, that wiz 
they are in their perihelia, that is, at their leaſt diſtance fr 
the ſun, their motion is immenſely ſwifter than when 1 
in their aphelia, or greateſt diſtance from it. This is the ke 
ſon that they are viſible to us for ſo ſhort a time; and win 
they difappear, are ſo long before they come near enough ts; 
ſeen again. 
As to thoſe phænomena of Comets which ariſe from the mes. 
on of the earth, they agree in a great meaſure with toad 
the planets. For inſtance, thoſe Comets which move acces. 
ing to the order of the ſigns, a little before they diſappexr * 
come more than ordinarily ſlow or retrogade, if the eard 
that time be between them and the ſun; but more than ordinzr 
ſwift, if the earth be on the oppoſite fide ; and the reverſe of ty 
happens to thoſe which move contrary to the order of the fon, 
This is occaſioned by the motion of the earth, and the ne 
is obſerved of the ſuperior planets : For when the earth grestls 
fame way with a Comet, but with a ſwifter motion, the Cor 
ſeems retrograde; when with a ſlower motion, the Conc 
apparent motion becomes ſlower ; and when the earth nun 
the contrary way, it becomes ſwifter. 
Few of the Comets are to be ſeen in their acceſs to the {, 
but in their receſs appear with long fiery tails, pointing dies: 
ly, or nearly fo, towards that part of the heavens which, wi 
reſpect to the Comet, is oppoſite to the ſun. Some are viſit 
before they reach the ſun, and begin to put forth their 
which at firſt are ſhort and thin, ſeldom exceeding 15! 
degrees in length, but ow longer and denſer, as the Cone 
comes nearer the ſun. If the Comet paſſes very near the! 
it then ſends forth fiery beams of light every way. Aft t1-4 
puts forth a tail 40, 50, or 60 degrees long, which, 23 the. 
met recedes farther from the ſun, continually dimini\es bt 
length and ſplendor ; but is larger and longer at any diſtarce⸗ 
receſs from the ſun, than at an equal diſtance in its acc 
The great Comet of 1680 came to its perihelion Dectn 
the eighth at noon; and its diſtance was then on!y 
miles from the ſun's center: So that he would apyeat? 
the Comet to cover almoſt half the firmament of heave. * 
the Comet ſuſtained a heat ſuperior to 2000 times ** 
red-hot iron. Its tail was 80 millions of miles lon”, © 
orbit ſo vaſty eccentric, that the aphelion heat to the 9 
was as 400 millions to I; its revolution was computed ati 
riod of 575 years. In the extremity of its crbit it a 
from calculation, to be twelve thouſand million of 03 
tant from the ſun ; but though this Comet had the great 3 
centricity of any yet diſcovered, we cannot think but v 
veral may very far exceed it. 
The orbit of the late Comet in 1743, though vaſtly eccer 
fell conſiderably ſhort of that juit mentioned; det od: 
nearly equalled the Comet in 1065: For it exceeded eo 
rent diameter of Venus in apogæo, and approached ie 
center within ten millions of miles probaby. C 
therefore, on the ratio of viſible diameters, we 77" en 


conclude, that the body of this Comet is about ** 5 0 
our earth, and its tail about ſix millions of miles 1082 \2 

ing that the Comet's diameter ſubtended £5 and 7 | 
in meaſure) for the tail ſtretched to 2004 leatt, A : 
twenty-third of December it probably entre the Par 
regions; ſuppoſing then that Venus in perigzo vp, 
au angle of 84”, and is then twenty millions of mic 
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diameter, if removed to Saturn, would not much 
her oy — ſ-conds, and ſuch the Comet ſeemed to be at 
acer” « ſpecified. In 50 days time then it moved over a 
the 1 670 millions of miles, or about 13 millions a day; but 
5 18 was not equable, being accelerated in its de- 
1 velocity, by the power of the ſolar attrac- 
ſcent = that in the inferior part of its orbit it much exceeded 
_—_ gred thouſand miles an hour, or ten thouſand miles a 
2 a rapidity exceeding even imagination itſelf, 
minus auff be hard, compact, and ſurpriſingly durable bodies, 
— "as intenſe heat of ail their parts, which are in per- 
argen through a fixed and permanent fire, would diſſi- 
888 hgh into fumes and vapours in a few ages; but the per- 
ene of their mutter, in an endleſs fire, argues them to be 
e. lid and almoſt incorruptible nature; Comets ſhine wich 
1 vivacity when they reflect the ſun's light in his neigh- 
s 7 which in a great meaſure is owing to their nearneſs 
_— — of heat from the ſolar rays : For notwithſtanding 
122 ſol diy gives them the ag way 6 of reflexion, they acquiie 
y h a permanent flame from the hre of the ſun, as will take 
_ a thouſand years to cool it. Now the longeſt period of 
. 1 yet diſcovered, exceeds not 575 years, and not a 
— 7 * return in a quarter of that time, and ſeveral in 
much leſs. Hence they will continue through all ſtages of 
their revolution with inconceivable heat, and emit. copious 
games from their burning atmoſpheres, to ſeveral thouſand 
miles round them, in all the extent of their progreſs, till their 
dating ferment be again renewed in the ſolar beams. het? 
{it be alledged, that ſome of the Comets, whoſe perihelion 
lies without the earth's orbit (as that of 1585 appears to have 
deen) cannot have their heat renewed at ſuch a diſtance from 
the (un, ſufficient for the purpoſes required of them, it may be 
anſwered, that all of them ſeem to be bodies of fire ; that they 
preſerve their heat is evident, before they enter the planetary 
{tem in their deſcent to the fun, when coming from the re- 
oions of eternal cold ; they ſhine and emit a tail, even there 
here they cannot be ſuppoſed to be ſet on fire by the ſolar 
beams ; and how a large body may for ages conſerve its fire, 
without ſuppoſing a renewal, may be ſeen in the words of one 
of the greateſt genius's that ever the world produced, though 
he does not determine how they came by it, reſolving it into 
the wiſe contrivance of the firſt cauſe, as an expedient to an- 
fer his purpoſe in the meaſures of the univerſe : © Do not 
great bodies, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton in his Optics, conſerve 
their heat the * their parts heating one another? And 
may not a great, denſe, and fixed body, when heated beyond 
x certain degree, emit light ſo copiouſly, as by the emanation 
and re- action of its light, and the reflexions and refractions of 
ts rays, Within its pores, to grow ſtill hotter, receiving conti- 
nually more additions of heat from theſe, than of refrigeration 
from any other cauſes, till it comes to a certain period of heat, 
ach as that of the ſun ? And are not the ſun and fixed ſtars 
ereat earths vehemently hot, whoſe heat is preſerved by the 
greatneſs of the bodies, and the mutual action and re- action 
between them, and the light which they emit; and whoſe parts 
ze kept from fuming away, not only by means of their fixity, 
but alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity of their incumbent at- 
moſpheres, very ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſing 
the vapours and exhalations which ariſe from them ?” New- 
m Optics. 
The great fplendor and length of the tails, Sir Iſaac Newton 
thinks, ariſes from the heat which the ſun communicates to the 
Comet as it paſſes near it; and accounts for it after the follow- 
g manner. As the aſcent of the ſmoke in a chimney is ow- 
te the impulſe of the air, with which it is entangled, for 
Heat about a fire, being rarified by the heat thereof, has its ſpe- 
cle gravity thereby rendered leſs than that of the more diſtant 
ar: Upon this account it aſcends, and carries along with it 
the ſmoke with which it is engaged; in like manner he thinks 
the tail of a Comet may riſe from the atmoſphere thereof into 
toe parts which are oppoſite to the ſun, being carried up by 
the ther about the Comet, rarified to a very great degree by 
te heat thereof. And he thinks his opinion greatly confirmed 
d7 the appearance of the tails; for when accurately obſerved, 
they are found not always to riſe in a direction preciſely oppo- 
lite to the ſun, but to deviate or incline a little from thence 
wrrcs thoſe parts which the Comet has lately left; and not 
os but to be bent into a certain curvature, the extremi- 
"the tails deviating from the true oppoſition more in pro- 
Portion than the other parts; and to be more denſe ſeemingly, 
. ter defined on the convex, than on the concave ſide ; 
e farther, that the longer the tail is, the more ſenſible is 
Le currature, as being the greateſt at the greateſt diſtance 
"1m the body of the Comet. Upon theſe accounts he thinks 
denden that the phenomena of the tails of the Comets de- 
en the motion of their heads, and that the heads furniſh 
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mater which forms the tails. For as in the atmoſphere 
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e Ferch, the ſmoke of a body aſcends perpendicularly if 
Dat reſt, and obliquely if the body be moved any 
tan directly upwards, or downwards; ſo, in the 
"wh Where all the bodies gravitate towards the ſun, ſmoke 
ur muſt aſcend from the ſun, and riſe perpendicular 
Mating body be at reſt ; and obliquely, if the motion 

de oblique to the direction the vapour aſcends with. 
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KL becauſc tne force by which the vapour aſcends, is ſtrong- 
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eſt near the body of the Comet, the obliquity with which it 
aſcends will be the leaſt near the body, Key 5 3 


| greater at greater 
diſtances, and conſequently the body will be incurvated or 


bent towards thoſe parts the Comet leaves: And becauſe the 
vapour 1n the preceding fide is ſomething more recent, that is, 
has aſcended ſomething more lately, it will be ſomethin 


g more 
denſe on that ſide, and on that account muſt reſlect more licht 
as well as be the better dehned; the vapour on the 


ſide languiſhing by degrees and vaniſhing out of ſight. 
Some have ſuppoſed that the heads of Comets are tranſparent, 
and that their tails are no other than a beam of the ſun tranſ- 
mitted through them : But were the heads of Comets tranſpa- 
rent, they themſelves would ſcarce be viſible. Others, that 
they ariſe from the refraction of the rays of light in the way 
from the Comets to us: But if fo, then both the planets and 
fixed ſtars ought to have tails alſo. Kepler aſcribed the aſcent 
of the tails to the rays of the ſun carrying the particles of the 
Comet's atmoſphere away with them, that is, i npelling them 


into the regions oppoſite to it. But, as we have no inſtance 


of any thing in nature like this, ſuch an hypotheſis cannot 
be ſupported. 

There is one remarkable phænomenon which ſometimes, tho 
=> ſeldom, accompanies the paſſage of Comets in their orbits, 
and that is what may be called cometary eclipſes ; for when a 
Comet comes in the ſyzigial line of the ſun and the earth, it 
muſt very much abate the ſolar light, though its viſual diame- 
ter may not equal it: But if it ſhould equal or exceed it (and 
ſuch have made their appearance) if their courſe be not excced- 
ingly rapid, the ſun will be darkened, through a much greater 
extent of earth, for a much longer duration, and attended with 
a more remarkable obſcurity, than any circumſtances of a ſolar 
eclipſe ever can be; ſuch probably might be the Egyptian 
darkneſs in the Jewiſh hiſtory, that of Jupiter and Alcmena in 
the Grecian, and of Auguſtus in the Roman ; beſides others 
unrecorded in the annals of hiſtory: For the uncertainty of 
their periods, the long intervals of return, their numbers un- 
decided, the eccentricity of their orbits, and other anomalies, 
have admitted of no certain tables of computation as yet, by 
which their nodes may be poſitively aſſigned, or their con- 
junctions truly obtained; two principal and material determi- 
nations, before any calculus can be promoted in either ſolar, 
lunar, planetary, or cometary eclipſes ; I mean with regard to 
all of them ; for ſeveral are ſuppoſed to be adjuſted. 

Since Comets, by obſervation, are found to deſcribe curve 
lines about the ſun, they muſt be drawn by ſome force from a 
rectilineal courſe by the firſt law of motion: And fince this 
force in all the planets tends to the ſun, as being the largeſt 
body in the ſyſtem, therefore, alſo, this force in the Comets 
reſpects the ſun in a more immediate manner, as being fo 
much leſs than it and moſt of the planets. And laſtly, as this 
force in the planets is inverſely in the duplicate ratio of the 
diſtance from the ſun, the ſame law is undoubtedly obſerved 
by the Comets, which are, in other reſpects, bodies ſimilar 
to the planets. The Comets, therefore, move in conic ſecti- 
ons about the ſun, having their foci in the ſun's center. 
Hence, if Comets return in an orbit, thoſe orbits muſt be el- 
lipſes ; and their periodical times will be to the periodical 
times of the planets in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the principal 
axis : And, therefore, the Comets being for the moſt part be- 
yond the planetary regions, and on that account deſcribing 
orbits with much larger axes than the planets, revolve more 
ſlowly. Thus, if the axis of a Comet's orbit be 4 times as 
long as that of Saturn, then would the time of the period of the 


Comet be to that of the planet, as 4 4 to 1, or as 8 to 1, 
viz. 8 X 30 = 240 years. 

Since it is found by obſervations, that the cometary orbits are 
extremely excentric, and that the portion which a comet de- 
ſcribes, during the whole time of its appearance, is but a very 
ſmall of the whole, the center of ſuch an ellipſis being remove- 
ed to fo vaſt a diſtance, muſt occaſion the curvature at each 
end to be vaſtly near that of a parabola, having the fame focal 
diſtance ; and, conſequently, the motion of a Comet may be 
calculated in a parabolic orbit, without any ſenſible error. 
Therefore, the velocity of a Comet in perihelio, namely, in 
the vertex of the parabola P (plate XVIII. fig. 13.) is to the 
mean velocity of a planet deſcribing a circle about the ſun, at 


the ſame focal diſtance SP, as / 2 to 1. And ſuppoſing the 
earth to be that planet, let us put the radius of its orbit SP = 
100000; and then ſay, as the whole periodical time of the 
earth 365! is to the whole periphery 628318, fo is 1 day to 
1720,2 parts deſcribed in one day; and in one hour it will 
deſcribe 71,67 parts. But as 1: 2:: 1720, 2: 2432, 747, 
the parts deſcribed by the Comet in one day; and fo the parts, 
deſcribed by the Comet in one hour, will be 101,364. 

Hence, if the latus rectum LR of the parabola be equal to 


4 times the radius S P of the earth's orbit, and wie put S P* 
= 1000000090, the area which the Comet will deſcribe 
each day, by a ray drawn to the ſun, will be 1210273! of 
thoſe parts, and each hour an area of 50092. of thoſe parts. 

To demonſtrate this we muſt conſider, that the ſquare of the dia- 
meter of any circle is to its area as 1: 0,7854, Or as 4: 3,1419; 
therefore, the ſquare of the radius, or PM — 1. Whencethearea 
of the circle is to the ſaid ſquare P M, as 3,14159 to 1. And 
the rectangle P L = 2. But the parabolic arcaP LS P I. 
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222% 2 =4. Hence this area PLS is to the area of the | 
circle, as 4 to 3, 14159. And if the velocity of the Comet 
and planet at P were the ſame, the time in which the Comet 
would deſcribe the arch of the parabola P L would be to the 
time in which the planet deſcribes its orbit in the fame ratio 


of 3 to 3,141 59. But theſe velocities are as Y 2 to 1; there- 


1 
fore the ſaid times will be 4 * V 2 - that is, as 


Vc 3, 14159. Wherefore ſay, as 3,14159 : 
J: 365 D. 6H. 9“: 109 D. 2 40%, the time in which 
the Comet will deſcribe the arch P L. If then PS. = PM = 
100000000, we have the parabolic area PLS = 133333333 
parts deſcribed in 109 D. 14 H. 46; and therefore the pro- 

rtional parts for a day and hour, as above. 

hat thoſe diurnal and horary areas are in different parabo- 
la's, may be thus ſhewn: Let pr q be a rr ſimilar to 
the former PR Q; then will the time T of deſcribing the 
arch P R be to the time t of deſcribing the ſimilar arch p 7, as 
the periodical time P of deſcribing a circle on P'S to the peri- 
odical time p of deſcribing a circle on p S, by the laſt article. But 


P:S:: p81. 81 22 R 71: T: t; alſo the ſimilar areas 
PRS=A, andprS=a, are as the ſquares of the like ſides 
PSandpS; that is, A: :: R.:. Now, ſince in the 
ſame figure equal ſpaces are deſcribed in equal times, whatever 
number of days or hours are contained in T and ?, the areas 
A and a will conſiſt of as many equal parts reſpectively ; and 


which, therefore, we may call the 1 part of A, and — part 


R* 7 * 
of a, or x andy; ſo that x: : 1 :: : 


111 
Let the quadrantal area P'S R of the parabola PR Q be divided 


into 100 equal parts, that is, let A = 100 ; then = = 71of 


thoſe parts; and ſo 2 :R*. Again, let N be the number 


of thoſe parts deſcribed in 1 day ; then will this diurnal area 


be N K : NX R“: R; therefore N: N 


1 * 


In like manner it is ſhewn, that if the quadrantal area þ rSof 

the parabole p r q be divided into 100 equal parts, and pS = 

, and n = number of thoſe parts in the diurnal area; then : 
— And ſo N: :: I 4D. jz3#=N iR 
7 0 

8 P = 1, or the radius of the earth's orbit. 

On theſe principles the cometary calculus depends ; for in any 


parabolic orbit, the quantity » = N is the diurnal area; 


r2 
and may therefore be eſteemed the mean motion or anomaly of 
the Comet for a day; which multiplied by the time (expreſ- 
ſed in days) before or after the Comet is in perihelio at P, 
will give the whole mean motion or area P RQ for any 
place of the Comet Q in its orbit. In order to this, we muſt 
have the time aſcertained from obſervation when the Comet 
was in perihelio at P, and alſo the perihelian diſtance S P 
from the ſun; as alſo the place in the ecliptic at the ſame 
time, the poſition of its nodes, and inclination of its orbit. 
All which particulars, for 24 Comets, Dr. Halley has ſupplied 
in his Cometographia. 

From the place of the Comet Q late XVIII. fig. 14.) draw 
Q A perpendicular to the axis ; 2ad let a b be a tangent tothe 
curve in the point Q, and B Q drawn perpendicular thereto ; 
then by the nature of the parabo!a we have AB = S R the 
ſemi-latus rectum. And putting the given area PQS == a, 
and AQ. x, we have, xi AEX 4, or xi +3x= 
12a; which cubic equation, reſolved, gives the ordinate A 
Q; and thence we have PA; but PA+PS=SQ= 
diſtance of the Comet from the ſun, which therefore is given. 
Therefore, in the triangle SA Q, right-angled at A, we 


have SQ and A Q to find the angle QS A; and then PS 


the angle from the perihelium is known. When this is done, 
all the other particulars are the ſame, as in the planetary cal- 
culus, 

Having thus ſhewn the general affections of a Comet's moti- 
on, we ſhall now proceed to ſhew the method of determining 
the length of their tails from obſervation. 

In order to this, let S (plate XX. fig. 6.) repreſent the 
ſun, C the Comet, IT the earth, Ce the Comet's tail; draw 
TS, TC, SC, and Te touching the end of the tail, and 
meeting the line S C produced in E. The place of the ſun and 
Comet being known, the angle T CE is known (for T CE 
=STC+CST). Alfo the angle of deviation E Ce is 
known from obſervation ; whence T Ce is known. Moreover, 
the angle C T e is known alfo by obſervation, Therefore, in 
the triangle T Ce having the two angles T Ce and C Te 
and the fide TC (from the theory) we can find the fide Ce. 
which is the length of the tail. And this they have found to 
be 40, 60, and So millions of miles. 

Draw Se cutting the Comet's orbit in 4; then, becauſe the 
whole motion of a particle from O to e may be reſolved in two 
motions Cd and E d, it is plain, fince de is that directly averſe 
to the ſun, the Comet would have poſſeſſed the point d when 


the particle at e firſt roſe from the nucleus, if the 


COMETA*RIUM, a curious machine, exhibiting an idea q ts 


COMPTE, in phyſic, the epilepſy ; ſo called. becauſ per 


i N ed th 
CO MMA *, in grammar, a point or ſtop marked . 


Comma, in muſic, is the ninth part of a ton 22 
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been every-where in the direction of S e, as the "= lg 
moving from Se to S E. "ity 
But fince this is not the caſe, but the particles move in the 
lique direction Ce, therefore parallel to Ce draw S F cuts 
orbit in D, and join De; then will the compoung ws 
Ce, ariſing from the progreſſive motion of the Comet in * 
direction &D, and its motion of aſcent in the dire&io 0 
give the point D for the Comet's place, when _ 
at e began to aſcend from the nucleus. 
Now the time in which the Comet deſcribes any given h, 
its orbit DC, may be found from the theory, and cus 
quently the time of the aſcent of the tail of a Comet fh 1 
nucleus to the extremity e. | "2 
Aſtronomers make uſe of ſeveral methods for inveſtigair, , 
apparent place of a Comet, one whereof is the follows 
They obſerve what two ſtars are directſy one on one fide, 2. 
the other on the other ; which is done by holding up ; Fs 
between the eye and the two ſtars, and extending it in * 
manner, as that it ſhall ſeem to croſs each ſtar; The, .. 
look out for two other ſtars in a like ſituation, that the C 
may appear in a line drawn from one to the other; whic.. 
found as before: Then they extend a thread upon the Gl 
globe, from one of the two firſt ſtars to the other; and +, 
ther thread from one of the laſt ſtars to the other: Aude, 
point on the globe where the threads croſs, is the apa 
place of the Comet, at the time the obſervation was u. 
This they do daily, and fo trace out its apparent courſe in , 
heavens. 


firſt the partic, 


motion of a comet about the ſun. 
The ſtructure and rationale of this inſtrument is as fl,» 
When the lid is taken off the box, the internal parts 2ppea | 
in plate XX. fig. 7. NO and QT are two elliptic ww 
turning each other about the foci I and 8, by means cf 2. 
gut ſtring in a groove on their edges, croſſing at K. Ti 
oval wheels are fixed on arbors or axis which paſs throuch g. 
ſame focus S and I in each; the oval N O is moved by the. 
cular wheel I fixed alſo upon the ſame axes, but above it ua 
the bar or long piece G V; which wheel is itſelf moved br x, 
other equal wheel G, and that by an endleſs ſcrew turned 
- winch on the outſide of the box, all which is evident in & 
ure. 
he perimeter of the oval QT, where it touches that of N 

will have a velocity always proportional to the diſtance fron], 
that is, in the points K, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. The velocities xi 
be as the lines IK, 14, I3, I2, II, &c. which we conide 
as levers acting upon and moving the oval Q T in thoſe put 
Now if the ovals are ſuch that J K is to S V, or IK, tl, 
as C to 1, then will the point K have fix times the ch 
turned by the lever I K, as the point V will have when it ks 
made ; a revolution, or is come under the point 8, where 
turned by the lever Is, than in the fituation I S. 
If we take SP. SKI, and upon the point 5, $5 
as foci, deſcribe the ellipſis Þ LIM, that will repent 
the orbit of the comet, or the figure of the groove on ti 
lid of the box, in which a round braſs ball, repreſenting tte 
comet, is made to ſlide along on a piece of wire, called then 
dius vector, fixed at one end into the top of the arbor N 
where we ſuppoſe the ſun to be, and is according]y repreſents 
by a filver plate at top. | 
The place of the comet at P is called the perihelion, 25 de 
there neareſt the ſun; as I is its aphelion or point of great 
diſtance. Since 8 PS K, the velocity of the comet wi. 
in the point P equal to that of the point K; and were the c, 
met's aphelion at s, its velocity then would be equal to d 
the point V when under s, viz. ſix times leſs than betore; © 
ſince the comet's aphelion is at I, and ſince the greats © 
deſcribed in the ſame time muſt have a greater vc * 
velocity of the comet at I will be about of that at P. 
If the ellipſis on the lid of the box be divided into 100 d 
ſhew the anomaly of the Comet, and about the axis te 
G be placed a circle EF, divided into equal parts, reptes 
the years or period of the comet, with a proper index N 
to theſe diviſions, the inſtrument will ſhew the tevers 1-2 
lars relating to the theory of elliptic motions, Wane © 

laret or comet, 
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were ſubject to be ſeized with this diſeaſe in the pub 
blies of the people, called Comitia. 


COMI TIA“, in antiquity, an aſlembly of the Roman ven 


either in the Comitium, or in the Campus MW 5 © 
election of magiſtrates, or for conſulting on ſome nge 
fair relating to the republic, 
The word is derived from the Latin con, togetnfs © 
come, wn 
. go. * L „bers C: «1 
ſerving to denote a ſhort ſtop, and divide the mein: 
riod. See PONT ING. fn OY 
* The word is Greek aę2ö and derives from v7 al 


. > 
e, or te m 


I = ep FP. PA. mus os —— — -y 


looks any poſt or ſtrong place. , 1... ere 
Of this they reckon three forts. 1. A front communes 8 
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its front. 2. A reverſe commanding ground, which is 
plays upon, th lay upon the back of any pla ſt. 
eminence, that can play upo y place or po 
an An Enfilade commanding ground, or curtin commanding ground ; 
hich is an eminence that can, with its ſhot, ſcour all the 
* h of a ſtraight-line. : a 
COMMA'N DRY, a kind ofbenetice, or certain revenue, belong- 
e to a military order, and conferred on ancient knights who 
+ done conſiderable ſervices to the order, 
COMME/NDAM, is a benefice, that being void, is commended 
| the cure of ſome ſufficient clerk, to be ſupplied till it may 
a7 aweniently be provided with a miniſter, 
1 to whom the church is commended, hath the fruits and 
* thereof only for a certain time, and the nature of the 
church is not changed thereby, but is as a thing depoſited in 
the hands of him to whom it is commended, who hath nothin: 
but the cuſtody thereof, which may be revoked, When a par- 
fon is made a biſhop, there is a ceſſion of his benefice, by the 
romotion; but the king may give him a power to hold it in 
Commendam. ; : 
| COMME/N SURABLE Magnitudes, in geometry, are ſuch as 
re meaſured by one and the fame common meaſure, | 
CoMMENSURABLE Numbers, whether integers or fractions, are 
{ich as have ſome other number or fraction which will meaſure 
or divide them without any remainder, 
CounmENSURABLE ii power. Right-lines, by Euclid, are ſai 
to be Commenſurable in power, when their ſquares are mea- 
ſured by one and the ſame ſpace or ſuperficies. 
CoMMENSURABLE Surds, are ſuch ſurds as, being reduced to 
their lowelt terms, become true figurative quantities of their 
kind ; and are therefore as a rational quantity to a rational one. 
| COMMENTARY, or CoMMENT, an interpretation affixed 
to ſome author, in order to explain the difficult paſſages, illuſ- 
rate his beauties, and render him more intelligible. 
CouMeNTARY, is alſo uſed for a fort of hiſtory, written by a 
erſon who had a hand in the tranſactions related; ſuch as the 
Commentaries of Cæſar, &c. 
COMMERCE, the buying, ſelling, and bartering merchan- 
dize, in order to profit by the ſame. 
Commerce is the moſt ſolid foundation of civil ſociety, and the 
moſt neceſſary principle to unite all men of whatever country 
or condition. It is the bank of plenty to every part of the 
world: By it the mercantile people of all nations ſeem to be 
one body incorporated; and the riches of every trading town 
and place circulate into the hands of the poor, induſtrious, and 
diſtant traders. By this our neceſſities, conveniences, and plea- 
fures ate ſupplied from the molt diſtant ſhores of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. 
Without Commerce the greateſt and wealthieſt monarchs and 
Rates can make no figure; are neglected and deſpiſed by their 
neighbours 3 and in the midſt of throngs of courtiers, and in 
the center of riches and pleaſures, they find no ſecurity and 
continuance of thoſe bleſfings, if they are not ſupported by 
trade and Commerce. Where theſe flouriſh, the induſtrious 
poor add grandeur to the ſtate, the merchants live like prin- 
ces, and provide the finews of war againſt the moſt daring at- 
tacks of their enemies. 
For not to mention the number of hands employed to cloath and 
nouriſh every individual in England, and to furniſh and adorn 
every little cotttage in the nation; our health and ſafety at 
home and abroad depend on the ſkill and induſtry of the adven- 
turous merchant. Should our Commerce be once obſtructed, 
the honour and reſpect due to our ſovereign would be tarniſhed 
erhilt, and we muſt fall a ſacrifice to tyranny and ambition. 
Hence it is evident that both rich and poor, kings and ſubjects, 
* 4 mutual dependence upon each other for the demands of 


Show 


d we trace the antiquity of Commerce, we muſt date its 
(dam among the firſt off-ſpring of Adam. It is more than 
provable, after ſeparate ſocieties had been formed, that Cain 
datered his corn and his fruits with Abel for ſkins, milk, and, 
, meat for his table. Soon after we read of I ubalcain, 
0 mult be ſuppoſed to exchange his metal-works for other 
dies neceſſary to feed, cloath, and cover himſelf from 
ve 12 emency of the weather. So that, notwithſtanding the 
d deſolation by the flood, the Iſhmaelites and Midian- 
"© cared on a great Commerce by caravans with Egypt in 
de dens of Jacob for ſpices and other commodities bought in 


mmerce which at firſt was carried on by land- carriage, 
ew nd grew more populous, introduced water- carriage or 
tn. Thusthe Egyptians on the Red-ſea, and the Phce- 
ot the Mediterranean, divided the Commerce of the 
1 el among themſelves. The Egyptians imported 
ir they could collect from the Indian ſhore, and the 
1 carried their merchandize to all diſtant places bor- 
8 
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"1 melea, And the early flouriſhing ſtate of Tyre and 


* 
* Ne werb 


eg on a poor narrow ſpot, 15 a ſufficient proof to 


Kee ht of glory, power, and wealth, a nation can raiſe 
P. OT OY trade. 
( 


„came the emporium for all the earth, and, being 


1 


3 With a good ficet of merchantmen built of wood from 
wc, , paſſed, by the ſtreights of Gibraltar, into the 
cn; this not only improved their Commerce and na- 


and enriched the I'yrian merchants, but drew great 


P +, 
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* 

Q*= ol. 


which is an eminence oppoſite to the face of the poſt, which J 


numbers of ſtrangers to Tyre, with a view to make their ſor- 
tunes by trade, ſo that they were ſoon able to ſend a colony that 
built Carthage, which vied with it in traffic, and in a ſhort time 
ſurpaſſed it exceedingly in extent of dominions and military ex- 
peditions, 

Trade gave it birth; trade enlarged it; and trade put it 
in a condition to diſpute the empire of the world for many 
years with Rome. Nor had they ever been overcome, had they 
not ambitiouſly preferred the glory of arms to that of trade, 
diminiſhed the number of their traders to ſupply troops and re- 
cruit armies, turned their merchant-ſhips into tranſports, and 
elected officers and generals of armies out of the wiſeſt and molt 
ſucceſsful merchants, 

Again, Alexandria roſe to ſuch a degree by Commerce aſter 
the ruin of Tyre and Sidon, that they were ſoon forgotten. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus employed 4000 merchantmen in this 
port, under the convoy of 120 fail of large armed galleys; 
and the cuſtoms of this port amounted yearly to more than 
3,000,000 J. ſterl. 

Though Egypt funk from an empire into a province, Alexan- 
dria preſerved her Commerce; and, when Rome itſelf was ob- 
liged to ſubmit to Conſtantinople, Alexandria ſtill remained 
the center of what little trade was then left ; till Venice, tak- 
Ing advantage of the barbarous maxims of the Mahometan 
monarchs, drew to herſelf the profits of the Indian trade, and 
becams che common mart of all nations. This having made 
her mil'refs of the fea, enabled her not only to extend her do- 
minions, hut to ruin the Genoeſe, who endeavourcd to ſupplant 
that proſitable Commerce. 

However, about the middle of the 1 Zth century, ſcveral maritime 
towns in Germany, of which Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Bremen 
{till remain, conſcderated, and carried on an extenſive Com- 
merce to ſeveral puts of the world, till their great riches and 
power drew upon them the envy of ſome, and jealouſy of other 
ſtates, which, joined to the diſcoveries of the new world, was 
the cauſe of their decay, 

Portugal, having diſcovered the rout to the Eaſt-Indies, by the 
way of the Cape of Good-Hope, and by that means ſettled a 
more extenſive Commerce, grew up, in aſhort ſpace, to be one 
of the richeſt powers in Europe, gained prodigious dominions 
in Aſia and Africa, and raiſed a naval power ſuperior to any 
thing that had been ſeen for many preceding ages. 

Spain about the ſame time ſettled a Commerce in the new In- 
dies diſcovered by Columbus; and in the South Seas and Spice=- 
lands, by Ferdinand Magellan. 

Each of theſe nations reaped great profits from their new diſco- 
veries: But the naval power of Portugal falling under the 
Spaniards, by the death of Cardinal Henry king of Portugal, 
without iſſue, the Portugueze Commerce was entirely ruined : 
And had not the Spaniſh pride forced other nations, in their 
own defence, to apply cloſer to navigation, they, by this favour- 
able juncture, had monopolized the trade of the whole world ta 
themſelves, and maintained the univerſal dominion of the ſeas. 
Of all the nations in Europe, the Engliſh and Dutch, after 
ſurmounting ws” great difficulties, have now the ſuperiority in 
point of trade, Holland, by the favourable reception it gives to 


trade. As to England, the convenience and multitude of its 
ports, the goodneſs of its commodities, induſtry and ingenuity 
of its workmen, &c. have eſtabliſhed its trade, ſo as to admit 
of no rival but the Dutch. England trades in all parts of the 
world ; nor does any nation drive ſuch a Commerce as ſhe does 
with her own commodities ; for the Dutch trade chiefly con- 
fiſts in the tranſportation of foreign goods from one country to 
another. The foreign trade is regulated chicfly at London, by 
ſeveral companies of merchants ; ſome impowered by royal 
charter to make ſuch regulations for the good of their reſpective 
trades, as they ſhall think proper; others by private aſſociati- 
ons. The principal of theſe are the Eaſt-India company ; the 
Levant or "Turkey company, ſettled by queen Eliſabeth; the 
company of merchants adventurers, the moſt ancient of all, 
being ſettled by king Edward the Firſt for exporting wool ; the 
Ruſſia company eſtabliſhed in the reign of Edward the Sixth; 
the Eaſt-land company; the Royal African company ſettled by 
king Charles II. The Greenland and Hudſon's-bay compa- 
nies, &c. There is alſo a council of trade eſtabliſned for the 
promotion of Commerce, and improving our plantations abroad. 
COMMINA”TORY, a clauſe inſerted in a law, edict, patent, 
&c. importing a puniſhment wherewith delinquents arc me- 
naced, which however is not rigorouſly executed, 
COMMINU7TION, the act of grinding or breaking any matter 
into ſmaller particles, | 
CO/MMISSARY, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is an officer of the 
biſhop, who exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction, in places of a dio- 
ceſe which are ſo far from the epiſcopal city, that the chancel- 
lor cannot call the people to the biſhop's principal conſiſtory 
court, without too great an inconvenience. 
COMMISSION, in common law, is the ſame with delegation 
among the civilians; and is taken for the warrant or patent, 
which all men, exerciſing juriſdiction either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, have to authorize them to hear or determine a cauſe 
or action, as Commiſhon of the judges, &c, This word is 
ſometimes extended further than to matters of judgment, as 
the Commiſſion of purveyance, &c. | 
There was formerly a High Commiſſion court which was 
N nn | founded 


ſtrangers, and the refuge it affords religionaries, enjoys a vaſt 
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founded on 1 Eliz. c. 1. but it was aboliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, 17 Car. I. c. 2. and by 13 Car. II. : 

There are divers ſorts of Commiſhons, as Commiſſions of anti- 
cipation, of aſſociation, of bankruptcy, of delegates, of rebel- 


lion, of lunacy, &c. 


COMMLISSIONER. See EXCI/'SE, NA/VY, CU/STOMS, 


&c. 

COMMPTSSURE, in architecture, the joint of two ſtones ; or 
the application of one to that of the other. 

COMMITTEE, in law, two or more perſons, to whom the 
conſideration of any matter is referred, either by the court, or 
mutual conſent of the parties concerned. 

CommITTEE of a parliament, is a board conſiſting of a certain 
number of members appointed by the whole houſe, for the ex- 
amining of a bill, or making report of an inquiry, proceſs of 
the houſe, &c. when a parliament is called, and the ſpeaker 
and members have taken their oaths, and the ſtanding orders 
of the houſe are read, Committees are appointed to fit on cer- 
tain days, viz. the Committee of privileges and eleCtions, of 
religion, of trade, &c, which are ſtanding Committees, 
But, though they are appointed Beer new parliament, they 
do not all of them act, only the Committee of privileges; and 
this not being of the whole houſe, is firſt called in the ſpeak- 
er's chamber, from whence it is adjourned into the houſe, every 
one of the houſe having a vote therein, though not named; 
and any member may be preſent at any ſelect Committee; but 
he is not to vote, unleſs he is named. _ perſons make a 
Committee, which may be adjourned by hve. 

Sometimes the whole houſe is reſolved into a Committee; on 


which occaſion each perſon has a right to ſpeak, and reply as 


much. and as often as he pleaſes. When the houſe is not in 
a Committee, each gives his opinion regularly, and is only al- 
lowed to ſpeak once. 

CO'MMODATE, in the civil juriſprudence, the loan or free 
conceſſion of any thing moveable and immoveable, for a cer- 
tain time, on condition of reſtoring again the ſame individual, 
after a certain time. 

COMMODO RE of a fleet, is a ſenior captain, who is di- 
ſtinguiſhed, when he commands a fleet, by wearing a broad 
pendant at the main top-maſt head, and is the next officer in 
rank and command to a rear-admiral. 

COMMON, in law, ſignifies that foil whereof the uſe is com- 
mon to this or that town or lordſhip ; or it is a profit that a 
man has in the land of another perſon, uſually in common 
with others ; or a right which a perſon hath to put his cattle 
to paſture into ground that is not his own : Thus we ſay Com- 
mon of paſture, turbary, hſhing, eſtovers, and the like. 


Common Fine, a ſmall ſum of money which the reſiants with- 


in the liberty of ſome leets, pay to the lords, called, in ſome 
laces, head-pence, or head-filver ; in others, cert-money, 
t was firſt granted to the lord towards the charge of his pur- 
chaſe of the court- leet, whereby the reſiants have the conve- 
niency of doing their ſuit-royal within their own manors, and 
not liable to be are compelled to go to the ſheriff's turn. 
There is alſo a common fine of the county. 


Common Hunt, the chief huntſman belonging to the lord- 


mayor and aldermen of London. 


Common Law, that body of rules generally received, and look- 


ed upon as law in this nation, before any ſtatute, or written 
law, was made to alter the ſame. 

Britain, after the decay of the Roman empire, was invaded by 
three kinds of German people, viz. the Saxons, Angles, and 
Jutes. From the Jutes deſcended the men of Kent, and thoſe 
of the Iſle of Wight; from the Angles, came the Eaſt-Angles, 
Mercians, and Northumbrians ; and from the Saxons came 
the people called the Eaſt, South, and Weſt-Saxons. 

Now, as each people had its peculiar cuſtoms, ſo each inclined 
to different laws; whereof thoſe of the Weſt-Saxons and 
Mercians, who inhabited the midland countries, were, upon 
the diflolution of the heptarchy, and eſtabliſhment of a mo- 
narchy, preferred to the reſt, and acquired the name of Jus 
Haglorum. Their particular names were J/:/t-Saxonage and 
Merchenlage. 

By theſe laws the nation was governed ſeveral ages, till, being 
at length ſubdued by the Danes, the cuſtoms of thoſe people 
were introduced, and incorporated with the reſt ; hence aroſe 
a new form of Common law, called Danelage. 

The Danes being, in their turn, overcome by the Normans, 
the conqueror, on reviewing the ſeveral laws and cuſtoms that 
then obtained, aboliſhed ſome, ſupplying their place with o- 
thers of his own country, which ſyitem, or aſſemblage of laws, 
is what we call the Common law. | 


CoMmon-Place-book, Adverſaria, a regiſter, or orderly collecti- 


on, of what things occur worthy to be noted and retained in 
the courſe of a man's reading or ſtudy ; ſo diſpoſed, as that, 
among a number of ſubjects, any one may be eaſily found. 
Several perſons have their ſeveral methods of ordering them; 
but that which comes beſt recommended, and is moſt uſed 
among the learned, is Mr. Locke's method, which he has 
publiſhed in a letter to M. Toiſnard ; whercin he ſays that 
he found great conveniency and advantage from it, in the 
courſe of 29 years experience, The ſubſtance of this me- 
thod is as follows: 

The firſt page of the book, or, for more room, the two firſt 
pages froutiug each other, are to ſerve for a kind of index to 
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Common Diviſer, is that number that exactly d 
Common Meaſure, is ſuch a number as exact] 


Greateſt Common Meaſure, of two or mor 


Common Ray, in optics, is a right line dra 


 ComMon-Pitas, Cemmunia placita, a court o 


the whole, and contain references to every place 
therein: in the commodious contrivance of this 
admit of a ſufficient variety of materials, withou 
all the ſecret of the method conſiſts. The manner gf ; 
laid down by Mr. Locke, will be conceived from 45 b 
Wy, 


ing ſpecimen, wherein what is to be done in the book. . 
the letters of the alphabet, is here ſhewa in the firſt 9 
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The index of the Common-place-book being thus formed, 
is ready for the taking down any thing therein, 

In order to this, conſider to what head the thing you wol 
enter is moſt naturally referred; and under which one way! 
be led to look for ſuch a thing: in this head or word meant 
is had to the initial letter, and the firſt vowel that follows it; 
which are the characteriſtic letters whereon all the uſe of the 
index depends. 
Suppoſe, e. g. I would enter down a paſſage that refer; ty 
the head beauty; B, I conſider, is the initial letter, and ? the 
firſt vowel : then, looking upon the index for the partition , 
and therein the line e (which is the place for all words who: 
letter is B, and the firſt vowel e; as beauty, beneficence, 
bread, bleeding, blemiſhes, &c.) and, finding ao numlem 4- 
ready wrote to direct me to any page of the book where w2:.5 
of that characteriſtic have been entered, I turn forward 9 
the firſt blank page I find, which in a freſh book, as blu 5 
ſuppoſed to be, will be page 2, and here write what | have 
caſion for on the head beauty; beginning the bead in tt 
margin, and indenting all the other ſubfervient lines, that 
head may ſtand out and ſhew itſelf : this done, J enter the 
page where it is wrote, Viz. 2 in the ſpace Be; from un 
time the claſs Be becomes wholly in poſſeſſion of the 20 47% 
third pages, which are conſigned to letters of this chte. 
iſtic, | - 
Note, if the head be a monoſyllable beginning with avowe.': 
vowel is at the ſame time both the initial letter and tec. 
racteriſtic vowel : Thus, the word art is to be wrote n 
Mr. Locke omits three letters of the alphabet in his inen 
viz. K, V, and W, which are ſupplied by C, I, and V1 
valent to them: and as for Q ſince it is always follow?” © 
an 1, he puts it in the firſt place of Z; and fo has £ 
which is a charaQteriſtic that very rarely occurs. By thus m. 
king Q the laſt of the index, its regularity is grants | 
out diminiſhing its extent. Others chuſe to aw the c 
Z u, and aſſign a place for Qu, below the incex 
If any imagine theſe hundred cſaſſes are not ſuthcient to ©” 
prehend all kinds of ſubje&s without confuſion, he m! 
low the ſame method, and yet augment the number to 5 
taking in one more characteriſtic to them. 1 
But the inventor aſſures us, that in all his collections, for 2055 
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ve laid down. 
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becauſe the pleas, uſually here debated, are between ſubject 
and ius of this court is general, and extends itſelf 


throughout England. It holds _ all „ "9 0 com- 
law, between ſubject and ſubject, in actions real, per 
er 4 mixed ; and ſeems to have been the only court for 
ſonal, 1 In perſonal and mixed actions, it has a concur- 
real © lition with the King's-bench: but it has no cogni- 
a leas of the crown; and Common-pleas are all pleas 
N = ach. All actions belonging to this court come hi- 
_=_ by original, as arreſts and outlawries; or by privilege or 
_— de for or againſt privileged perſons ; or out of in- 
ren courts, not of record, by pone, recordare, accedas ad 
3 writ of falſe judgment, &c. Actions popular, penal, 
of debt, &c. upon any ſtatute, are cognizable by this court: 
and, beſides having juriſdiction for the puniſhment of its officers 
0 miniſters, the court of Common. pleas may grant prohi- 
tions to keep temporal and eccleſiaſtical courts within due 
— The lord chief juſtice of this court, M. Dugdale 
3 in ancient times had alſo the title of baron of the 
Exchequer at the ſame time. None are allowed to plead in 
the court of Common pleas, or ſign any ſpecial pleadings, but 
{ricantsat law. The four judges of this court have the ſame 
ſalaty of thoſe . the Exchequer, viz. the chief 2000 l. and 
thers 1 800 l. per annum. 
c IONS in 2 : ſee the article PARLIA*MENT, 
Dotter COMMONS. See COLLEGE of Crothans, 
COM MON WEALTH. See REPUPBLIC. 
COUMO/ TE, an ancient term uſed in Wales for half a can- 
ned or hundred, containing 50 villages. Wales was anci- 
ently divided into three provinces, each of which was ſubdi- 
vided into cantreds, and every cantred into two Commotes. 
D:deridee's Hift. Wal. fel. 2. 
COMMUNICATTION, in rhetoric, a ſpecies of the figure 
apoſtrophe, when the ſpeaker applies to his judges and hearers, 
-1d intreats their opinion upon the queſtion in debate. By 
this a man declares his hearty and unfeigned concern for the 
ciuſe, and pays deference and honour to thoſe he addreſſes. 
They arc pleaſed with his modeſty and ſubmiſhon, and fo 
inclined to hear and judge with favour, 
CounmUniCATION of notion, in phil 'ſophy, is the action of a 
moving body, hereby a body at reſt is put in motion, OT 4 
bod) alicady in motion is accelerated. 
The laws of Communication of motion. 
dir lac Newton demonſtrates, that action and re- action are 
equal and oppoſite; ſo that one body ftriking againſt another, 
and thereby occalioning a change in its motion, does in itſelf 
undergo the ſame change in its own motion, the contrary 
Way, 
Hence a moving body ſtriking directly againſt another at reſt, 
the one loſes juſt as much of its motion as it communicates to 
the other, and they will proceed with the ſame velocity, as if 
ern into one maſs, 
Therefore, if the body in motion be triple that at reſt, againſt 
wich it ſtrikes, it will loſe a fourth part of its motion; and 
whereas, before it would run over (v. g.) a line ot 20 feet, 
in a given time, it will now only tun over 153 f. e. it will 
loſe a fourth part of its velocity. 
Ia moving body ſtrike another already in motion, the 
rſt will augment the velocity of the latter, but will loſe 
lels of its own motion than if the latter had been abſolutely 
at reſt, 
Tuus, d. g. if a body in motion be triple of another at reſt, 
de againſt it with 32 degrees of motion, it will com- 
municate $ degrees of its motion to the other, and retain 24 
to Itſelf, If the other had already 4 degrees of motion, the 
br would only communicate 5, and retain 27; ſince thoſe 5 
vere ſuffcient, in regard to the inequality of the bodies, to 
mike them proceed with equal velocity. 
After the ſame manner may be determined the other laws of 
Communication in bodies perfectly hard, and void of all elaſti- 
u. But all hard bodies, that we know of, have an elaſtic 


ect, and the laws are different and much more intricate in 
642 bodies. 

« 098y happen to decline out of the way, when moved by 
Utter, ſo as to leave a free paſſage to the body by which 
* das moved; yet that will only proceed with the velocity 
Wit had after its Communication with the other, not with | 
Kt n had before. It being a rule that every thing endeavours | 
to petſevere, not in the ſtate wherein it was formerly, but 
UH wherein it was at that juncture: therefore, a body that | 
*wready loſt part of its motion by its meeting with another, 
My ſtill loſs more by a ſecond and a third, ſo as at length to 
become perfectly at reſt. 

uc, tirit, if two uncqual homogeneous bodies move in a 
Wi inc with the ſame veiocity, the greater muſt preſerve its 
weten longer tan the ſmaller; for the motions of bodies 
hag maſlics, but each communicates of its motion to 
*QIUum!zrent bodies which touch the ſurface ; the largeſt 
-retore, though it has more ſurface than the ſmaller, 
8 8 less in proportion to its maſs or quantity of prank 
wn. (er, will lofe a lels portion of its velocity every | 
ad Can the ſmaller. 
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As for example ſuppoſe a cube A to be two feet every way; 
and another B, one foot, the ſurfaces here will be as 4 to 1, 
but their maſles as 8 to 1. If therefore thoſe bodies move 
with the ſame velocity, the cube A will have 8 times as much 
motion as the cube B (the quantity of motion ever being as 
the quantity of matter ;) that each of them therefore may be- 
come quieſcent at the ſame time, the cube A muſt loſe 8 times 
as much motion as the cube ; but that is impoſlible ; becauſe, 
as their ſurtaces are to each other as 4 to 1, the bodies againſt 
which they ſtrike will be only as 4 to 1. Therefore, when the 
cube B is become perfectly quieſcent, A will retain half its 
motion, 

Hence, ſecondly, we ſee the reaſon, why any long body, as a 
dart, thrown longways, continues its motion longer, than 
when thrown tranſverſely, it meeting fewer bodies in the way 
3 its motion to in the one caſe than in the 
Other. 

Hence alſo, thirdly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly with- 
in itſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion to the am- 
bient bodies, it muſt continue its motion a long time; thus, 
a ſmooth braſs ball of half a foot diameter, placed on 
a ſlender ſmooth axis, with a very weak impulſe is found to 
revolve for the ſpace of 3 or 4 hours. 


Lines of COMMUNICATION, in military affaits, are trenches 


made to continue and preſerve a ſafe Communication between 


two forts or poſts; or in a ſiege between two approaches, that 
they may relieve one another. 


COMMUNION, in theology, the being united in doctrine and 


diſcipline.— In this ſenſe of the word, diffcrent churches are 
ſaid to hold Communion with one another. 


COMMUNION, is alſo uſed for the act of receiving the ſacrament 


of the euchatiſt. 


COMMUNITY, a ſociety, or body of men, united together 


under certain common laws, agreed on among themſelves, 
or impoſed by the authority of a ſuperior, 


COMPACT, in philoſophy. A body is ſaid to be Compact, 


when it is cloſe, denſe, and has but few pores. 


CoMPACT, in law, ſignifies an agreement or contract between 


two or more parties. 


COMPANY, in commerce, an affuciation of ſeveral! mer- 


chants and others, who unite in one common intereſt, and 
contribute by their ſtock, their counſel and ſtudy, to the ſet- 
ting on foot or ſupporting ſome lucrative eſtabliſhment. 
The trade of Great Britain with foreign nations is carried on, 
partly by Companies, and partly by private merchants. The 
molt conſiderable Companies are the nine following: 

1. he moſt ancient trading Company, in Britain, is that 
which goes now by the name of the Hamburgh Company. 
They were originally called merchants of the ſtaple, and af- 
terwards merchants adventurers. They were firſt incorpo- 
rated in the reign of king Edward the Firſt, anno 1296, and 
obtained leave of John, duke of Brabant, to make Antwerp 
their ſtaple or mart, where the woollen manufactures at that 
time flouriſhed. The ſtaple was afterwards removed to Calais, 
and from that to other places: and in the reign of queen Eli- 
ſabeth to Hamburgh, where it {till continues, But private 
merchants are now allowed the privilege of this trade, upon 
paying a very ſmall ſum to the Company. 

2. The Company, next incorporated, was that of the Ruſſia 
merchants, in the reign of queen Mary, who were impowered 
to trade to all lands, ports, and places in the dominions of the 
emperor of Ruſha. This Company is not very conſiderable at 
preſent; the trade to theſe places being moſtly carried on by 
private merchants, who arc allowed that privilege, on paying 
five pounds ſterling. 

3- The next is the Eaſtland Company, formerly called mer- 
chants of Elbing, a town in Poliſh Pruſſia, being the port they 
principally reſorted to, in the infancy of their trade. | hey were 
incorporated in the 2 iſt of the reign of queen Eliſabeth, and im- 
powered to trade to all places within the Sound, except Narva, 
the only Ruſſian port at that time in the Baltic. 'T his Com- 
pany, like the former, is now inconſiderable, the trade to Nor- 
way and Sweden being laid open to the private merchants by 
act of parliament. ; 

4. The Turkey, or Levant Company, was alſo erected in the 
reipn of queen Eliſabeth, and their privileges confirmed and 
enlarged in the reign of king James the Firit, being impowered 
to trade to the Levant, or eaſtern part of the Mediterranean; 
particularly toSmyrna, Aleppo, Conſtantinople, Cyprus, Grand 
Cairo, Alexandria, &c. This trade is alſo now laid open to 
private merchants, upon paying a ſmall conſideration. 

5. The Eaſt-India Company comes next, which was incorpo- 
rated about the 42d of queen El:fabeth, anno 1600, and im- 
powered to trade to all countries to the eaſtward of the Cape 
of Good -Hope, excluſive of all others. ut about the year 1698, 
application being made to the parliament by private mer- 
chants, for laying this trade open, an act paſſed impowering e- 
very ſubject of England, upon railing a ſum of money for the 
ſupply of the government to trade to theſe parts. Upon which 
a great many ſubſcribed, and were called the new E:|-India 
Company. But, the old Compan being maſters of all the forts 
on the coaſt of India, the new Company found it their intereſt 
to unite with them, and trade with one juint ſtock , and have 

ever 
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ever ſince been ſtiled the united Eaſt- India Company. The COMP AS8, in navigation, an inſtrument whereby the lh 
11 


moſt conſiderable forts, factories, and places of trade, wherein 
this Company are concerned, are theſe following, viz. Mocha 
or Moco, Aden, Maculla, Shahare, Dofar, Muſcat, in Ara- 
bia Felix; Baſſora, Iſpahan, Gombroon, in Perſia; Cambayd, 
Amedabad, Baroch, Swalley, Surat, upon the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
of the great Mogul's empire; Bombay, Dabul, Carwar, on the 
coaſt of Decan; Tellechery, Calecut, Anjengo, on the coaſt 
of Malabar ; Fort St. David, Conymere, Fort St. George, 
on the coaſt of Coromandel; Maſulapatan, V izzagapatan, 
Ballaſore, Fort William, Hugly, Caſſunbazar, Dacca, Mal- 
da, in the bay of Bengal, and mouth of the river Ganges; 
Achin, Bantal, Cattoun, Ippo, Marlborough Fort, Sillebar, 
in the Iſland of Sumatra; Canton, Amoy, Chuſan, in China. 
6. The royal African Company was incorporated, the 14th 
of Charles II, and impowered to trade from Sallee in South Bar- 
bary to the Cape of Good-Hope, and to erect forts and facto- 
ries on the weſtern coaſt of Africa for that purpoſe, But this 
trade was laid open by act of parliament, anno 1697, and every 
private merchant permitted to trade thither, upon paying the 
ſum of 10 l. towards maintaining the forts and garriſons. I he 
Company, for ſecuring their commerce, erected ſeveral forts 
and factories on the coaſt ; the moſt remarkable whereof are 
theſe, viz. on the north part of Guinea, James Fort upon an 
iſland in the river Gambia, Serra de Leon, and Sherbro; and 
on the ſouth part of Guinea, viz. on the gold coaſt, Dick's 
Cove, Succunde, Commenda, Cape Coaſt-caſtle, Fort Royal, 
Queen Anne's Point, Charles Fort, Annamabo, Winebah, 
Shidoe, Acra. 
7. The Canary Company, was alſo incorporated in the reign 
of king Charles II, anno 1664, and impowered to trade to 
the ſeven iſlands, anciently called the Fortunate, and now the 
Canary iſlands. This Company till retains their privilege. 
8. Hudſon's-Bay Company, is of pretty old ſtanding, and 
trades to Hudſon's-Bay (from which the Company takes their 
name) and the places adjacent. They make a very advanta- 
2 trade by exporting woollen goods, haberdaſhery wares, 
nives, hatchets, arms, and other hard ware; and in return 
they bring back ſkins, beaver, and furs. 
8 The laſt and one of the moſt conſiderable of all the trading 
ompanies is that of the South Sea, eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment in the gth of queen Anne, and veſted in the ſole trade to 
and from all lands and kingdoms on the eaſt {ide of America, 
from the river Oroonoko to the ſouthernmoſt part of Terra del 
Fuego, and from thence to the northernmoſt part of America 
on the weſt fide. 
COMPARATIVE, Anatomy, is that part of anatomy which 
conſiders the ſame parts of different animals, with relation to 
that particular ſtructure and formation as is moſt ſuited to 
the manner of living and neceſſities of every creature. 
Thus in the Comparative anatomy of ftomachs, for inſtance, it 
is remarkable that thoſe creatures which have the opportunities 
of frequent feeding have their ſtomachs very ſmall in compari- 
ſon to ſome creatures of prey, which may probably be under a 
neceſſity of faſting for a great while, and therefore have ſtomachs 
large enough to hold food ſufficient for a long time. Quincy. 
ComPARATIVE Degree, in grammar, in an inflection between 
the poſitive and ſuperlative degrees, placing a thing above or 
beneath the level of another. 
COMPARISON F ideas, an act of the mind whereby it com- 
pares its ideas with each other, with regard to extent, time, 
place, &c. 
ComMPARISON, in rhetoric and poetry, is a figure not very dif- 
ferent from a ſimile, only more ſprightly and emphatic. 
Two things are to be conſidered in Compariſons : Firſt, that 
we are not to expect an exact proportion betwixt all the parts 
of the Compariſon and the ſubject of which we ſpeak ; as 
when Virgil compares the young Ligurian to a pigeon in the 
claws of an hawk, adding what relates more to the deſcripti- 
on of a pigeon torn to pieces by a hawk, than to the ſubject 
compared. The ſecond thing to be obſerved is, that it is 
not neceſſary that the thing compared to be more elevated 
than the thing compared, as the quoted inſtance from Virgil 
ſhews. Compariſon beautifully ſets off and illuſtrates one 
thing by reſembling and comparing it to another, to which it 
bears a manifeſt relation and reſemblance, 
The poet wonderfully praiſes the bravery of his hero, and his 
perfect ſerenity and preſence of mind, giving orders of battle 
in the hurry and heat of the bloody action, when he compares 
him to an angel riding on the wings of the wind, and directing 
a ſtorm where to pour out its fury : 
So when an angel, by divine command, 
With riſing teinpeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt ; 
And, pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. 
Addiſon's Campaign. 
COMPARTIMENT, a deſign wherein ſeveral figures are diſ- 
poſed with ſymmetry, to adorn a parterre, ceiling, &c. 
COMP.\RTV TION, in architecture, is the uſeful and grace- 
ful diſtribution of the whole ground-plot of a building into 
rooms of office, of reception, or entectainment. 


This inſtrument, which is a repreſentation of the 
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courſe is determined. 
a circle divided into 32 equal parts, by right lines goo, 
the center to the circumference, called points, or Wal 
ing alſo divided into 360 equal parts or degrees, and * 
quently the diſtance between, or angle formed by ga, 
rumbs is equal to 11 deg. 15 min. The four principal ** 
rumbs are called the cardinal points, and take their nn 
from the places to which they tend; viz. That which bow 
itſelf under the meridian, pointing towards the north I = 
north ; and its oppoſite one, pointing towards the ſouth is 1 
ed ſouth; that which is towards the right- hand, the Ae 
directed north, is termed eaſt, and its oppoſite one ef 15 
names of the others are compounded of thoſe according toni 
ſituation; as may be icen in pate XX. fig. 8. On the backſge 
the north and ſouth points, is faſtened a needle, which * A 
touched with a magnet, or loadſtone, is endued with , 
tain vertue, whereby the north and ſouth points ate * 
directed towards the north and ſouth points of the bor z ; 
and is, therefore, of the greateſt uſe in determining the e 
courſe, and alteration oi the winds. vi 
In the center of this card is fitted a braſs cone, or cap 
concave, wh.ch, being piaced upon a pivot fixed per pendic 
larly in the middle of the box, plays at liberty on the 9 
the top of the box is covered with a glaſs, that the g 
of the card may be obſerved : The whole is incloſed in re. 
box, where it is ſuſtained by braſs hoops, to keep it alws:... 
a horizontal poſition. Sce a perſpective view of it, pz fr 
H. 9. | | 
1 he invention of this inſtrument by ſome is attributed ti 
Jahn Goia, of Amalphi, in Campania, in the kinodcn, ,; 
Naples; who made the chard thereof to conſiſt only of 8 points 
viz. the 4 cardinal, and 4 collateral ones. Others (ay i _ 
the invention of the people of China; and Gilbert, in libry 
Magnete, affirms, that Paulus Venetus brought it fit _ 
Italy, in the year 1260, having learned it from the Chir: 
And Ludi Vertomanus affirms, that when he was in the I. 
Indies, about the year 1500, he ſaw a pilot of a ſhip dired 
his courſe by a Compals, faſtened and framed like thoſe nvy 
commonly uſed, 
And Mc. Barlow, in his Navigator's Supply, anno 1507, lars 
That, in a perſonal conference with two Eaſt Indians, ther 
affir med, that, inſtead of our Compaſs, they uſe a magneicl 
needle of {1x inches and Jonger, upon a pin in a diſh of whiz 
China earth, filled with water; in the bottom where! they 
have two croſs lines for the principal winds, the reſt of ther 
diviſions being left to the {kill of their pilots. 
Azimuth Cour Ass. See AZIMUTH Compaſs, 
Compass Drals, are ſmall horizontal dials, fitted in br; « 
ſilver boxes for the pocket, and are ſet north and fouth, . 
means of a magnetic needle belonging to them. | 
CC/MPASSES, or pair of COMPASSES, a mathematical inf 
ment for deſcribing circles, meaſuring figures, &c. 
COMPASSES of proportion, or proportional COMPASSES, 25 
ſuch as have two legs, but four points, which when ope-:! 
are like a croſs, not having the joint at the end of ten, 
as common Compaſſes: and ſome of theſe have fixed vt, 
others moveable ones; upon the legs of the latter of which at 
drawn the lines of chords, fines, tangents, &c. as on the H 
Their uſe is to divide right lines and circles into equal pati 
to perform their operations of the ſector, at one opening 0! tht, 
Elliptic COoMPASSESs, an inſtrument for drawing of cf 
one revolution ot the index. 
It conſiſts of a croſs A B GH {plate XVIII. fe. 15.) wi 
grooves in it, and an index C E, which is fattened to . 
croſs by means of dove-tails at the points C, D, that fe g 
the grooves, ſo that, when the index is turned about, thee 
E will deſcribe an ellipſis. 
COMPIT A/L1A, or ComeiTALITIA, in antiquity, feats f. 
ſtituted by Severus, and were commonly kept in Janu? 
the day before the ides, which are the twelfth day of the m 
and in May, the fixth day before the nones, which 1s the ſccct⸗ 
day, according to the old Roman calendar. | 
COMPLAUVNA4NT, in law; fee PLAUN TIFF. 
CO/MPLEMENT of the arch of a circle, or of an arg Wii 
it wants of a quadrant, or 90 degrees. * 
ComPLEMENT of the courſe, in navigation, the number 0 * 
grees, &c. the courſe wants of go degrees, or 8 points, s, 
ly, of a quarter of the compaſs. F 
COMPLEMENT of the curtin, in fortification, that patt of © 
curtin which, being wanting, is the demigorge. 3 
COMPLEMENT, of the line ef defence, the remainder of the lee 
defence, after you have taken away the angle of the fark. 
CoMPLEMENTS in a paralleloygram, the two leſſer paraleles 
which are made by drawing two right lines parallel 106 
fide of the figure, through a given point in the dige 
COMPLEX Ideas, are often conſidered as fingle and * 
beings, though they may be made up of feveral fimfle 
as a body, a ſpirit, a horſe, a tree, a flower. But, 7, 
ſeveral of thefe ideas of different kinds are joined FLY 
which are wont to be conſidered as diſtinct inge * 
this is called a compound idea, whether theſe unit © 


a little 


1 25 
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CoMPLEXION, in logic, is ſometimes applied to the judgment, 


CoMPLEXUS, which is a p 


CourLexuUs minor ſtue maſtoidæus lateralis, a long, lender, 


COMPLICA/TION / diſeaſes. 
COMPOY/SITE Order, in architecture, the laſt of the five orders 


be ſimple or Complex. So a man is compounded of a body 
d ſpirit: ſo mithridate is a compound medicine, becauſe it 
7 made of many different ingredients. Harmony is a com- 
ad idea, made up of different ſounds united: So ſeveral 
P-t-rent virtues muſt be united to make up the compound 
idea or character, either of a hero or of a ſaint. 
Complex ideas, however compounded and recompounded, 
though their number be infinite, and their variety endleſs, may 
be all reduced under theſe three heads, modes, ſubſtances, and 
ations. The mind is wholly paſſive in the reception of all 
its ſimple ideas, but not ſo as to complex ones; ſince out of 
its ſimple ideas, as the materials and foundations of the reſt, it 
— Complex ones, by combining ſeveral ſimple ideas into 


one compound one. Locke, Watts. 


ION, in phyſic, ſignifies the temperament, habi- 
2 natural AL ** body. 


or ſecond operation of the mind, conſidered as ĩt affirms or de- 

nies an = | 
COMPLE'X Muſculus ; there are two pair of muſcles fo call- 

ed, The firſt is ſimply termed 
long and broad muſcle, lying on 
the poſterior lateral part of the neck, all the way to the o ci- 
put ; it is complicated by reaſon of the decuſſations of its diffe- 
rent portions. It is fixed below by ſmall ſhort tendons to the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of all the vertebrz of the neck, except the 
frſt, to which it is fixed only near the root of its tranſverſe 
apophyſis. It runs up obliquely backward, crofling under the 
ſplenius, and often communicating therewith by ſome faſciculi 
of fibres. It is afterwards inſerted above, by a broad fleſhy 
plane, in the poſterior part of the ſuperior tranſverſe line of the 
os occipitis, near the ſpine of that bone. At its inſertion it 
joins by one edge the Complexus of the other ſide, and by the 
other the ſplenius, which covers it a little. The other is the 


narrow, indented muſcle, lying along all the fide of the neck 
up tothe ear, where it increaſes a little in breadth. It is fixed by 
one extremity in all the tranſverſe apophyſes of the neck, except 
the firſt, by 4 ſame number of branches, moſtly fleſhy and diſ- 
ſed obliquely. From thence it aſcends, and when it has reach- 
ed above the tranſverſe apophyſis of the firſt vertebra, it forms a 
{mall broad plane, by which it is inſerted in the poſterior part of 
the apophyſis maſtoidæus. It is here covered by the ſplenius, 
and covers a little the obliquus ſuperior. J/in/low. 
iſeaſes are ſaid to be com- 
licated, when two or more ſubſiſt at once in the ſame ſubject. 


of columns; ſo called, becauſe its capital is compoſed out of thoſe 
of the other columns, It borrows a quarter round from the 
Tuſcan and Doric ; a row of leaves from the Corinthian ; and 
yolutes from the Ionic. Its cornice has ſimple modilions or 
dentils. It is alſo called the Roman or Italic order, as having 
been invented by the Romans. This by moſt authors is rank- 
ed after the Corinthian, either as being the richeſt, or the laſt 
that was invented, 

derlio firſt added the Compoſite order to the four of Vitruvi- 
us, forming it from the remains of the temple of Bacchus, the 
arches of Titus, Septimius, and the goldſmiths: Till that time 
this order was eſteemed a ſpecies of the Corinthian, only differ- 
ing in its capital. 

dcamozzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make its column nine- 
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The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining of 


letters, by which the ſtile is rendered ſoft and ſmooth, gentle 
and flowing, or full and ſonorous, or the contrary of all theſe ; 
as the order which requires, that we place the grave after the 
low or humble; and that we ſet that which is of great dignity 
and firſt in nature before that which is leſs, and of more interior 
conſideration, Art of Rhetoric. 


Courosiriox, in logic, is a method of reaſoning, whereby, 


from ſome general fell evident truth, we proceatl to particular 
and ſingular ones. 


CoMPosITION, in muſic, is the art of difpoling muſical ſounds 


into airs, ſongs, &c. either in one or morc parts, to be ſung 
2 a voice, or played on inftruments. 7 
arlin defines it, the art of joining and combining concords 

and diſcords * which are the matter of muſic. 

Under Compoſition, are comprehended the rules, 1it, of me- 
lody, or the art of making a ſingle part, that is, contriving 
and diſpoſing the ſimple ſounds, G as that their ſucceſſion and 
progreſſion may be agreeable to the ear. | 

2dly, Of harmony, or the art of diſpoſing or concerting ſeve- 
ral ſingle parts together, ſo that they make one agreeable 
whole. | | 

It may be obſerved, that melody being chiefly the buſineſs of 
the imagination, the rules of its Compoſition ſerve only to 
preſcribe certain limits to it, which the imagination, in ſearch- 
ing out the variety and beauty of airs, ought not- to exceed. 
But harmony being the work of the judgment, its rules are 
more certain and extenſive, and more Tiſfcult in practice, 
In the variety and elegancy of the melody the invention labours 
a great deal more than the judgment, ſo that method has but lit- 
tle to do; this is not to be underſtood that the judgment is diſ- 
carded, for good melody requires a true obſervation of harmo- 
ny : A perſon indeed unſkilled in muſic may make a piece of 
melody, which, by mere chance, may be good; but a perſon of 
Judgment cannot often err, In harmony the invention has net 
ſo much to do, for the Compoſition is conducted from a nice 
obſervation of the rules of harmony, which muſt yet in ſome 
meaſure be aſſiſted by the imagination. Did. Trevoux. 


CoMPOSITION, in painting, conſiſts of two parts: Invention and 


diſpoſition. 

Invention is the choice of the objects which are to enter into 
the Compoſition of the ſubject the painter intends to execute. It 
is either ſimply hiſtorical or allegorical. Hiſtorical invention is 
the choice of objects, which ſimply and of themſelves repreſent 
the ſubject. It takes in not only true and fabulous hiſtory, but 
includes the portraits of perſons, the repreſentations of countries, 
and all the productions of art and nature. Allegorical inventi- 
on is the choice of objects to repreſent in a picture, either the 
whole or in part, ſomething different from what they are in 
reality. Such for inſtance was the picture of Apelles, which 
repreſented calumny, which Lucian has deſcribed. Such was 
the moral piece repreſenting Hercules between Venus and Mi- 
nerva, in which theſe pagan divinities are only introduced, to 
imply. the attractions of pleaſure, oppoſed to thoſe of virtue, 
Diſpoſition very much contributes to the perfection and value 
of a piece of painting. For how advantageous ſoever the ſubject 
may be, the invention however ingenious, and the imitation 
of the objects choſen by the painter however juſt, if they are 
not well diſpoſed, the work will not be generally —_— 
CEconomy and good order gives the whole its beſt effect, at- 
tracts the attention, and engages the mind, by an elegant and 
prudent diſpoſition of all the figures into their natural places 
and this ceconomy and diſtribution is called diſpoſition, 


ſl! higher. This laſt makes the Compoſite 20 modules, and | ComPos1T10N of motion, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral directions of 


3 . . 
The word is formed from the Latin con, together, and porno, to 
put. 
AY N . . . . 
"POSITION of ideas, is that operation of the mind, whereby 
is together, or combines, ſeveral of its ſimple ideas into com- 
EX Ones, 
Unde * 4, . . 
2 which operation, we may reckon that of enlarging, 
Denn we put ſeveral ideas of the ſame kind, as ſeveral units 


motion, refulting from powers acting in different, though not 
oppoſite directions. 

The doctine of Compoſition and reſolution of motion is found- 
ed on Sir Iſaac Newton's ſecond law of Nature, viz. © The 
& change of motion is always proportionable to the moving 
ce force impreſſed, and is always made according to the right- 
& line in which that force is impreſſed”, 

Let the body B (plate XX. fig. 11.) be impelled by the bo- 
dy A in the direction & c, with a force that would, in a given 
time, cauſe it to move from b to c; at the ſame inſtant, let an- 
other body C ſtrike it in the direction d, with a force that 
will carry it from b to din the ſame time; then complete the 
parallelogram bc ed, and draw the diagonal be ; that will re- 
preſent the direction and diſtance through which the body will 
move in the ſame time by both the forces conjointly. 

This is evident, if we conſider that the force impreſſed by the 
body C does no ways diminiſh the velocity of a body approach- 
ing to the line ce, at the end of the given time, and therefore 
it will then be found ſomewhere in the ſaid line ce. For the 
ſame reaſon, it will at the end of the ſaid time be carried to a 
diſtance from bc equal to bd, and therefore it muſt alſo at the 
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ſame moment be found ſomewhere in the line 4c ; but it can- 
an; for though they take in and retain ſeveral combinati- not be in the lines ce and de at the ſame time, unleſs in that i 
—. ple ideas, as poſſibly a dog does the ſhape, ſmell, and | point e, where they interſect each other, as the propofition aſ- | 
Wie cf us maiter, yet theſe are rather ſo many diſtin marks, ſerts. = | 
N 7 he knows him, than one complex idea, made out of | We may now conceive the body B moving by the ſingle impulſe | 
* MA ſimple ones. Locke on Human Under/tanding. of ſome power in the direction e, ſuch as will carry it through 
. ex, in rhetoric, is the apt and proper order of the | the ſpace be, in a given time; then this may be reſolved into 
33 ing to each other ; teaching partly things that are any other two forces acting in the een beord b e 
t 21P*aKers in public, hiſtorians, and poets; and part- | or ce, which lines will alſo repreſent the efficacy of the fais 
e hach are peculiar to a public ſpeaker. forces in the ſame time, : 1 80 | 
OOo Cox. 


ma 22e ' 
"Ke a dozen. In this brutes are ſuppoſed to come far ſhort 


ComMPpos1TIoN, in printing, generally called compoſing, is the] Wards, or towards the center. | 
arranging of ſeveral types, or letters, in the compoſing-ſtick, in CONCENTRATION, in chemiſtry, ſignifies that Operati 
order to form a line ; and of ſeveral lines ranged in order in which the moſt active parts of ahy liquor, and thas 7 
| the galley, to make a page ; and of ſeveral others, to make a| whence it derives its principal qualities, are collected ; © fron 
18 ſorm. and ſeparated from the other parts which dilute ang e. 
| ComposITI10N, in commerce, a contract between an inſolvent | them weaker, * 
debtor and his creditors; whereby the latter agrees to accept of CONCE'NTRIC, in mathematics, ſomething that has 
| part of the debt, for the whole, and give a general acquittance ſame common center with another. the 
1 accordinelv. CONCE/PTION, in medicine, the firſt formation of the 
1 CO/MPOST, in agriculture, a compound or mixture of earth, bryo, or fetus in the womb. See GENERATION” ® 
il | dungs, &c. ern. by way of manure, for the meliorating and CONCEPTION, in Jogic, is the fimple apprehenſion or 
| improving of ſoils, and ing the natural earth in the work tion which we have of any thing, without proceeding 72 


Courosrrrox of proportion ; See PROPORTION. ; CONCENTRATION, the retiring or withdrawing a ting 
: N. 


if C ON CON 
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1 © of vegetation, - aan 2 _— * to arm 
| OMPOUND feub/tances, are ſuch as are made up of two or ere are rules by which we may guide and te 

[ more {imple ſubſtances. i 6 ceptions of things, which is the main buſineſs in log * 

Hl So every thing in this whole material creation, that can be re- moſt of our errors in judgment, and the weakneſs, fallacy, yy 


1 duced by the art of man into two or more different principles miſtakes of our argumentation, proceed from the 
| or ſubſtances, is a Compound body, in a philoſophical ſenſe. confuſion, defect, or ſome other irregularity in our co 
| If we take the words ſimple and Compound in a vulgar ſenſe, | ons. The rules are theſe; 1. To conceive of thi * 
then all thoſe are ſimple ſubſtances, which are generally eſteem- and diſtinctly in their own natures, 2. Completely in all *. 
ed uniform in their natures; ſo every herb is called a ſunple,, Parts. 3. Com rebenſively in all their properties and relas 
and every metal and mineral, though the chemiſt perhaps may | ons. 4. Extenſively in all their kinds. F. Orderly, t 7 
find all his ſeveral elements in we of them; ſo a needle is a Poſer method. Mattis Logic. 58 8 
ſumpie body, being made only of ſteel; but a ſword or knife CO CERT, or ConCERTo, in muſic, a number or com 
is a Compound, becauſe its haft or handle is made of materials | ny of muſicians playing the fame piece of muſic, or ſinging, 
different from the blade. So the bark of Peru, or the juice | fame ſong at the ſame time. | 
of ſorrel, is a ſimple medicine : But when the apothecary has Conc ERT, may be applied where the muſic is only melody the 
mingled ſeveral ſimples together, it becomes a Compound, is, the performers play or ling all in uniſon ; but it 7 
Courouxp Numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe which may be | properly, as well as more uſually underſtood of harmony, « 
meaſured or divided by ſome other number beſides unity, with- where the muſic conſiſts of divers parts, as treble, tens; 
1 


out leaving any remainder. baſs, &c. 

ComyouxD Motion, is that which is produced from two or | CONCERTO for any inſtrument, as organ, harpſichord, vic 
| more powers, acting in different directions. &c. is a piece of muſic wherein any of theſe inſtrument; ws 
| ComPounD Flewer, in botany, is that which conſiſts of ſeveral | the greateſt part, or in which the performance is partly alone, 
| little flowers. and _— accompanied by the other parts. 

ComrounD Qnantitiet, in algebra, are ſuch as are connected CONCE'SSION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we grant ſoge. 


together by the ſigns + and —, and are expreſſed by more | thing, which might, however, cauſe ſome diſpute, in or 
letters than one, of by the ſame letters unequally repeated ; | to obtain ſomething which cannot fairly be denied, 


thus a + b — c, or bb — b, ate Compound quantities. This figure is ſomething favourable in the beginning, but fe. 

Comrounnd Intereſt, See 'NTEREST, vere and cutting in the cloſe ; as Tully upon the Greeks,-! 

þ COMPREHE/NSION of an idea, is the remarking all the eſ- allow the Greeks learning and ſkill in many ſciences ; hap. 
| ſential moods and properties of it. neſs of wit and fluency of tongue; and if you praiſe them fo 


| So body, in its Comprehenſion, takes in ſolidity, figure, quan- | any other excellencies, I ſhall not much contradi& you ; be 
| tity, mobility, &. So a bowl, in its Comprehenſion, in-] that nation was never eminent for tenderneſs of conſciencs 
cludes roundneſs, mobility, &. The Comprehenſion of an | and regard to faith and truth. 
idea is ſometimes taken in ſo large a ſenſe, as not only to in- | Another ſort of conceſſion is, when, fearing we cannot obtain 
clude the eſſential attributes, but all the properties, modes, and | all we deſire, we give up one part to carry the reſt, When 
| relations whatſoever, that belong to any being, implying all Dido deſpairs of prevailing with /Eneas to ſettle with her a 
the various occaſional properties, accidental modes, and rela-] Carthage, ſhe only intreats he would ſtay a little longer, u 


ll tions. allow her ſome time to aſſuage her grief, and prepare herſefty 
To have a thorough Comprehenſion, we muſt ſurvey an ob- | bear his departure : 
ject in all its parts, and conſider it in all its modes, attributes, The nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no mote ; 
properties, and relations; for as our minds are ſcanty and nar- Let him purſue the promis'd Latian ſhore : 
ö row in their capacities, and as they are not able to conſider all A ſhort delay is all I aſk him now, 
the parts of a complex idea at once, ſo neither can they at once A pauſe of grief, an interval of woe. Dryd. Virg. Er. U. 
contemplate all the different attributes and circumſtances. CO/NCHA, in anatomy, the ſecond or inward cavity of tt: 
CoMPREHENSION, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby the name of auricle, or external ear. See EAR. 
a whole is put for a part; or that of a part for a whole. CONCHO/ID, in geometry, the name of a curve, given it b; 
CO/MPRESS, in ſurgery, a piece of linnen-cloth folded up, to] its inventor Nicomedes, and is thus generated :. 
make a gentle preſſure upon any particular part. Draw the right-line QQ. (plate XX. fig. 10.) and Al 


COMPRF'SSION *, the act of preſſing or ſqueezing ſome- | perpendicular to it in the point E, and from the point Cera 
thing, ſo as to make its parts approach nearer to each other, | many right-lines C M, cutting the right-line Qin Q, an 
and take up leſs ſpace. make QM = QN, AE =E F, viz. equal to an mare. 

* The word is formed from the Latin cen, together, and preme, | Þle line : Then the curve wherein are the points M,. is cave) 
to preſs. the firſt Conchoid ; and the other, wherein are the point: \, 

COM PROMISE, a treaty or contract, whereby two contend- the ſecond; the right-line Q Q being the directrix, and 
ing partics eſtabliſh one or more arbitrators, to judge of, and the point C the pole. And from hence it will be very eil v 
terminate their differences in an amicable manner. make an inſtrument to deſcribe the Conchoid. 1 

CoMmPROMISE, is alſo uſed in beneficiary matters; where it ſig- The line Q Q is an aſy mptote to both the curves, which ban 
nifies an act, whereby thoſe who have the right of election, Peints of contrary flexion. FR= 
transfer it to one or more perſons, to elect a perſon capable of If QMS AE = a EC D, M R=EP =», 1 
the office ot dignity. PM =y; then will a* Þ* — 24 bx +4* x* 2 2 hs 

CO/MPTING, or ComeTixG-houſe, an office, in the king's | 2 b x3 + x+ + x* , expreſs the nature of the ſecons on 
houſehold, under the direction of the lord-ſteward ; fo called, choid ; and x*t+2bx* +y*x*+b*x'=6 * Tx E 
becauſe the accounts for all expences of the king's-houſehold x+a* x*, the nature of the firſt ; and fo both theſe cur 
are there taken daily by the lord-ſteward, comptroller, coffer- are of the third kind. i Ns u 
er, maſter of the houſehold, the two clerks of the green-cloth, Sir Ifaac Newton, in the latter part of his Algebra, 2 
and the two clerks Comptrollers. They alſo nh proviſion | that this curve was uſed by Archimedes, and other 7 
for the houſchold, and make payments and orders for the in the conſtruction of ſolid problems; and he himſelf prete 
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good government thereof, it before other curves, or even the conic ſections in oe a 

| In the Counting-houſe is the board of green-cloth. Preſent ſtruction of cubic and biquadratic equations, on eme 
jb! State of Fnolgud, ſimplicity and eaſy deſcription, ſhewing therein the mata 

[1 ; COMPU/LSOR, an officer under the Roman emperors, diſ- | their conſtruction by help of it. t. *t 
14 patched from court into the provinces, to compel the payment CONCINNOUS Intervals, in muſic, are ſuch 25 = 1 | 
| of taxes, &c, not paid within the time preſcribed. muſic, next to, and in combination with concorc, mY wel 
COMPU/TO, in law, a writ thus called from the effect, be- ing neither very agreeable nor diſagreeable in themſenvcs 3 . | 
cauſe it compels a bailift, a receiver, or chamberlain, to deliver having a good effect, as by their oppoſition they hetg) wo | 
up his accounts. | more eflential principles of pleaſure, or as by their miri? | 
| CONV RIUM, in anatomy, the glandula pinealis. combination with theſe, they produce a Variety oY 
f CONCATTENA” TION, in philoſophy, a connexion of things, , Ee greater pleaſure. 3 Conc-l 
1 or Cauſes, in the manner of a chain. CoNncINNOUS Syſtem, in muſic ; a ſyſtem 1s ſai to ee 31 
is * 'The word is ſormed from the Latin con, together, and catena, | nous, Of divided concinnoufly, when its parts, ee | 
1 1 {imple intervals, are Concinnous; and are, beſides, Plaste 


It CONCAVE G, in optics ; fee LENSE, and MURROU/R, } ſuch an erder between the extremes, 25 that the wee 2 
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CON 
— ſrom one extreme to the other, may have an agreeable 


effect. . -4 * . . 
the place in which the cardinals of the Romiſh 
. — are ſhut up, in order to the election of a 


pope- is alſo uſed for the aſſembly or meeting of the car- 
— up for the election of a pope. 

FUSION; in logie; ſee SY/LLOGISM, 
CONCO/CTION, in phyſic, the change which the food under- 
CO in the ſtomach, &c. to become chyle. For the manner 

PS His is performed, ſee BLOOD and CHYLE. 

NCORD, in muſic, the relation of two ſounds that are al- 

cn pleaſing to the ear, whether applied in conſonance or in 


If two ample ſounds have ſuch a relation, or difference of tune, 
that, when mixed together, they form a compound found, 
hich | bly affects the ear, that relation is denominated 
Concord : And whatever two ſounds agree in conſonance, 
the ſame will follow each other agreeably, or be pleaſing in 
n. The reverſe of a Concord is a diſcord, being all 
the relations or differences of tune that are grating to the ear. 
Concord and harmony are, in fact, the ſame thing, though 
by cuſtom they are applied differently, harmony expreſſing the 
ent of a greater number of ſounds than two in conſo- 
nance; beſides, harmony always implies conſonance ; but Con- 
cord is ſometimes applied to ſucceſſion, though never but when 
it will make a pleaſing conſonance : Whence it is, that Dr. 
Holder, and ſome others, ufe the word conſonance for what is 
called Concord. g 
Uniſonance being the relation of equality between the tune of 
tuo ſounds, all uniſons are Concords, in the firſt degree: But 
an interval, being a relation of inequality between two ſounds, 
becomes a Concord or diſcord, according to the variety of that 
cular relation: Mr. Malcolm thinks, that as the word 
implies agreement, it is applicable to uniſon in the firſt degree. 
The differences of tune-take their riſe from the different pro- 
portions of the vibrations of a ſonorous body, that is, of the 
velocity of thoſe vibrations in their recourſes ; the more fre- 
nent thoſe recourſes are, the more acute is the tune, & vice 
verſa, But the eſſential difference between Concord and diſ- 
cord lies more remote: There does not appear any natural 
aptitude in two ſounds of a Concord to give a pleaſing ſenſati- 
on, more than in two of a diſcord ; theſe different effects muſt 
be reſolved into the divine will. | 
We know from experience what proportions of tune are plea- 
fins, and what not; and we know likewiſe how to expreſs the 
difference of tune by the e of numbers; we know 
what is pleaſing, though we do not know why : For inſtance, 
we know that the ratio of 1 : 2 conſtitutes Concord, and 6 : 
ciſcord; but on what original ſyſtem pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
ideas are connected with thoſe relations, and their proper influ- 
ence upon one another, is entirely above our reach, 
We know that the following ratio's of the lengths of chords are 
Concord 2: 1, 3: 2, 4: 3, 5: 4, 0:5, 5:30:53 that is, by 
taking any chord for a fundamental, repreſented by one, the 
following diviſions thereof will be all Concords with the whole, 


25 . So that the characteriſtic of Concords and 


2. 3.4. 6G. 0. C. 8. 
diſcords IG looked for in theſe numbers, expreſſing the in- 
tervals of found ; not abſtractly, but as exhibiting the number 
of vibrations, 
Now uniſons are in the firſt degree of Concord, or have the 
moſt perfect agreement in tune; and therefore have ſomething 
xceſſory to that agreement which is more or leſs to be found 
in every Concord: But it is not true, that the nearer two 
Funds approach to an equality of tune, the more agreement 
they have; therefore it is not in the equality or inequality of 
de numbers that this agreement conſiſts. 
t anther, if we conſider the number of vibrations made in any 
un time by two chords of equal time, they are, on the prin- 
Cy.caleady laid down, equal; and therefore the vibrations of 
te wo chords Commence together as frequently as poſſible ; 
uch comcidence, and of the undulations of the air occaſion - 
«. thereby it is, that the difference of Concord and diſcord 
mul: be ſougnt. 
Now, the carer the vibrations of two ſtrings approach to a 
cancidencę as frequent as poſſible, the nearer they ſhould ap- 
cn that condition, and conſequently the agreement of uni- 
„ is confirmed from experience. 
« tele the natural ſcries, I, 2, 3, 4, 55 ©, and compare each 


do the next, às expreſſing the number of vibrations of 
or in the fame time, whoſe lengths are reciprocally as 
| 5 
- 1749 « 


Th 

<4 numbers z the rule will be found exact; for 1: 2 ĩs beſt, 

after 6the confonance is inſufferable, as the coin- 

eto rare; though there are other ratio's that are 
*I*tavle, beſides thoſe found in that continued order, namely, 


5-549 5:5 which, with the preceding five, are all the con- 
e002 Intervals within, or leſs than an octave, or 1: 2; that 
6. acuteſt term is greater than half the fundamental. 

RS pt n-!ple 3: 5 will be preferable to 4: 5, becauſe, be- 
de number of vibrations of the acuter term, there 
eee on the ſide of the fundamental in the ratio 3: 
. e coincidence is made at every third vibration of 


Wan, they coincide at every vibration, in the — of | 


emal, and every fifth of the acute term: In like | 


manner the ratio 5: 8 ĩs leſs perfect than 5: 6 ; becauſe though 
the vibrations of each fundamental, that go to one coincidence, 
are equal, yet, in the ratio 5 : 6, the coincidence is at every 


ſixth of the acute term, and only at every eighth in the other. 
Thus there is a rule for judging of the preference of Concords 


* the coincidence of their vibrations, as in the following 
e. 
Ratio's er Vibrations, Coinc:d. 

— _ 

Grave, Acute. 

Term. Term. 
Uniſon, — — = 1 | 
N 8ve, — —— 2 I 60 

ifth, Stöß. — — — 2 

Fourth, 4th — — — 3 3 | 2 
Sixth, gro — — — 5 3 20 
Third, gr — — — — 4 IS 
Third, leſſer, — — — — e {4 12 
Sixth, leſſer.— — — 8 5 12 


Grave. Acute. 
Lengths. 

Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, it is confirmed by the 
ear; fo that, upon this foot, Concords muſt be the more per- 
fect, as they have the greater number of coincidences, with re- 
gard to the number of vibrations in both chords; and where the 
coincidences are equal, thepreference will fall on that interval, 
whoſe acuteſt term has feweſt vibrations to each coincidence : 
Which rule is, however, in ſome cafes contrary to experience; 
and yet is the only rule hitherto diſcovered. 
F. Merſenne, it is true, after Kircher, gives another ſtandard 
for ſettling the comparative perfection of intervals, with regard 
to the agreement of their extremes in tune. 
The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing but the 
comparing of two or more different motions which in the ſame 
time aftect the auditory nerve: Now we cannot certainly 
Judge of any conſonance till the air be as often ſtruck in the ſame 
time by two chords, as there are units in each member expre(- 
ſing the ratio of that Concord ; as for inſtance, we cannot per- 
ceive a fifth, till two vibrations of the one chord, and three of 
the other are performed together, which chords are in length 
as 3 to 2: So that thoſe Concords are the moſt ſimple and a- 

reeable, which are generated in the leaſt time; and thoſe, on 
the contrary, the moſt compound and grating, which are pro- 
duced in the longeſt time. 
For example, let 1, 2, 3, be the lengths of three chords; 1 : 
2 is an octave; 2: 3 a fifth; and 1: 3 an octave and fifth 
compounded, or a twelfth, The vibrations of chords being 
reciprocally as their lengths, the chord 2 will vibrate once, 
while the chord 1 vibrates twice, and then exiſts an octave; 
but the twelfth does not yet exiſt, becauſe the chord 3 has 
not vibrated once, nor the chord 1 thrice, which is neceſlary 
to form a twelfth. 
Again, to generate a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate thrice, 
and the chord 3 twice ; in which time the chord 1 will have 
vibrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be thrice pro- 
duced, while the twelfth is only produced twice ; the chord 
2 uniting its vibrations ſooner with the chord 1, than with 


the chord 3; and they being ſooner conſonant than the 


chord 1 or 2 with that of 2. 

But this rule, upon examining it by other inſtances, Mr. 
Malcolm has ſhewn to be defeftive, as it docs not anſwer 
in all poſitions of the intervals with reſpect to each other; 
but in a certain order required : And there being no rule, as 
to the order, to make this ſtandard tally with experience in 
every caſe; we are at laſt left to determine the degrecs of 
Concord by experience and the ear. 

So that the whole may be ſummed up in this definition : Con- 
cord is the reſult of a frequent union, or coincidence of the 
vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and, conſequently, of the 
undulating motions of the air, which, ariſing from theſe vi- 
brations, are ſimilar and proportionable to them; which co- 
incidence, the more frequent it is, with regard to the num- 
ber of vibrations of both bodies, performed in the ſame time, 
cæteris paribus, the more perfect is that Concord: Till the 
unfrequency of the coincidence, in reſpect of one or both the 
motions, commence diſcord, 

Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, lays down 
a general propoſition to determine the proportion of cylin- 
ders that are to form the Concords of muſic ; namely, —that 
the ſolid cylinders, whoſe ſounds produce thoſe Concords, 
are in a triplicate and inverſe ratio of that of the numbers 
which denote the ſame Concords, 

For inſtance, ſuppoſe two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe 
baſes and lengths are as 3 to 2, their ſolidities will be in the 
ratio of 27 to 8, which 1s the triplicate ratio, or as the cube 
of 3 to that of 2 3 conſequently the ſounds of thoſe two 
cylinders will produce a fifth, as expreſſed by thoſe numbers; 
and that the biggeſt and longeſt will give the grave ſound, 
and the ſmalleſt the acute-—And ſo of all the reſt, 
Concords are divided into original, or ſim ple and compound. 
A ſimple Concord is that whoſe extremes are leſs remote 
than the ſum of any other two Concords, A compound Con- 
cord is equal to two or more Concords. 

Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion in this manner; an 


octave 


__ 
6 1 _ 


*** tw were 


| 
| 
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octave is 1: 2 and all the inferior Concords above-mention- 
ed are ſimple ones: And all greater than an octave are com- 
pound Concords; as conſiſting of, and 3 to the ſum 
of one or more octaves, and ſome ſingle Concord leſs than 
an octave; and are uſually, in practice, called ſimple Con- 
cords. 

As to the compoſition and relations of original Concords, by 
applying to them the rules of the addition and ſubtraction 
of intervals, they will be divided into ſimple and compound, 
according to the more general notion; as, 


5 : ba za leſs | 5th g. and 3d l. 5th 4th or 6th 

4 : 5 a 3dgr. | 6th leſs Lol and 3d l. gr. 3d leſs or 

3:4a4th | G6thgr. | Ath and 3d g. 3d gr- 391. 
4t 


The octave is not only the firſt Concord in point of per- 


fection, the agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, and the | 


neareſt to uniſon ; ſo that, when ſounded together, it is im- 
poſſible to perceive two different ſounds ; but it is likewiſe 
the greateſt interval of the ſeven original Concords; and, as 
ſuch, contains all the leſſer, which derive their ſweetneſs from 
it, as they more or leſs directly riſe out of it, and which gra 
dually decreaſe from the octave to the leſſer fixth, having but 
a ſmall degree of Concord. 

The manner in which thoſe lefſer Concords are found in the 
octave ſhews their mutual dependences. For, taking an har- 
monical and arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, and 
the moſt diſtant of the two means laſt found, to wit, betwixt 
the leſſer extreme and the firſt arithmetical mean, and be- 
twixt the greater extreme and the firſt harmonical mean, 
we have all the leſſer Concords. Thus if, betwixt 360 and 
180 the extremes of the octave, you take an arithmetical 
mean, it is 270, and an harmonical one is 240. Then be- 
twixt 360 the greateſt extreme, and 240 the harmonical 
mean, take an arithmetical mean, it is 300; and an har- 
monical mean is 288. Again, betwixt 180 the leſſer ex- 
treme of the octave, and 270 the firſt arithmetical mean, it 
is 225, and an harmonical one 216. 

Thus you have a ſeries of all the Concords, both aſcending 
towards acuteneſs from a common fundamental 360, and de- 
ſcending towards gravity from a common acute term 180 : 
Which ſeries has this property, that taking the two extremes, 
and any other two at equal diſtances, theſe four will be geo- 
metrically proportional. 

The octave, by immediate diviſion, becomes a fourth and 
fifth; the fifth again, by immediate diviſion, produces the 
two thirds; the two thirds are therefore found by diviſion, 
tho” not immediately. And the ſame is true of the two ſixths. 
Thus all the original Concords ariſe from the diviſion of the 
octave ; the fiſths and fourths immediately, the thirds and 
ſixths mediately. 

From the perfection of the octave, it may be doubled, tripled, 
&c. and yet preſerve a Concord; that is, the ſum of two 
or more octaves is Concord; though the more compound 
will be gradually leſs agreeable ; but it is not ſo with any 
other Concord leſs than octave, the doubles, &c. whereof 
are all diſcords. 
Again, whatever ſound is Concord to one extreme of the 
octave, is Concord to the other alſo: And, if you add any 
other ſimple Concord to an octave, it agrees to both its ex- 
tremes, to the neareſt being a {imple Concord, and to the 
fartheſt a compound one. 

The greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamental, it is 
to be farther obſerved, cannot exceed five, or there is no 
Concord where the fundamental makes more than five vibra- 
tions to one coincidence with the acute term. This pro- 
greſs of the Concorde may be carried on in mfinitum, but 
the more compound, the leſs agreeable. A fingle octave is 
better than a double one, and that than a triple one; and fo 
of fifths and other Concords. Three or four octaves is the 
greateſt length in common practice: The old ſcales went but 
to two ; no voice or inſtrument can well reach above four. 
Muſical Dictionary. 

CONCORD, in grammar, is that part of conſtruction called ſyn- 
tax, in which the words of a ſentence agree; that is, in which 
nouns are put in the ſame gender, number, and caſe, and verbs 
in the ſame number and perſon, as nouns and pronouns are. 
Generally in every language the rules of Concord are the 
ſame, as being almoſt every- where of the ſame nature, for the 
better diſtinguiſhing of diſcourſe. 

Thus, from the diſtinction of two numbers, namely, the ſin- 
gular and the plural, the adjective muſt be made to agree 
with the ſubſtantive accordingly; that is, the former is to 
be put in this or that number, as the latter is: ſor the ſub- 
ſtantive being what is confuſedly, tho' directly, marked by 
the adjective; ſhould the ſubſtantive denote ſeveral, there 
are ſeveral of that form ſignified by the adjective, and con- 
ſequently this ſhould be in the plural number, as canes ce- 
leres, &c. 

And, as there is a diſtinction of maſculine and feminine in 
moſt languages, there hEnce ariſes a neceſſity of putting the 
ſubſtantive and adjeQive in the ſame gender. 


CON 


manner verbs ſhould agree in number and perſon wi 
and pronouns. But, ſhould any thing in writing or 
be apparently contrary to thoſe rules above-mentioneg this: 
by ſome figure or other in grammar, whereby fometh; yy 
implied, or the ideas themſelves are conſidered more thay? a 
words that repreſent them. ; th 

CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to the bible 

in all the words uſed in the courſe of the inſpired r. 

are ranged in alphabetical order; and the various places ny 

they occur referred to. , 

ConcoRDANT Verſes, are ſuch as have ſeveral words in 
mon; but which, by the addition of other words 

oppoſite, or, at leaſt, a very different meaning, 

CONCORD AT, in the canon law, a covenant, or 297 
concerning ſome beneficiary matter, as a refignation, u. 
mutation, promotion, or the like. * 

CONCRETE, in philoſophy and chemiſtry, ſignifies 3 
made up of different principles; and therefore is of 
the ſame ſignification as mixed. Thus ſoap is a faction 
Concrete, and antimony is a natural Concrete. 

ConcRETE, in logic, is uſed in contradiſtinction to abfrza 
for example, when we conſider any quality, as whitenex, . 

hering in any ſubject: As ſuppoſe in ſnow, if we 17 h 

ſnow is white, then we ſpeak of whiteneſs in the Concres., 

but if we conſider whiteneſs by itſelf, as a quality that 2 

be in paper, ivory, and other things, as well as in — 

we are then ſaid to conſider or take it in the abſtrac. 

CoNncRETE Numbers, are thoſe which are applied to exprey 
any particular ſubject, as two men, three pounds, two thirg 

of a ſhilling, &c. Whereas, if nothing be connected with the 

number, it is taken abſtractly or univerſally ; thus three fix 

nifies only any aggregate of three units, let thoſe unit, , 

men, pounds, or what you pleaſe, 

CONCRE'TION, the uniting together of ſeveral ſmall px. 
ticles of a natural body into ſenſible maſſes, or Concrete, 
whereby it becomes fo and fo figured and determined, a 
is endued with ſuch and ſuch properties. 

CONCU/PISCENCE, among divines, an irregular defire, . 
petite, or Juſt after carnal things, inherent in human nar, 
ever ſince the fall. 

CONDENSATION, the action whereby a body is rendered 
more denſe, compact, and heavy. 

CONDE/NSER, a pneumatic engine, whereby an unuful 
quantity of air may be crowded into a leſſer ſpace. $ 
A1R-GUN. 

CO/NDERS, a term uſed in the herring fiſhery for people who 
ſtand on cliffs, or eminences near the ſea-coaſts, to died 
the fiſhermen which way the ſhoal of herrings paſſes : thei 
courſe being more conſpicuous to thoſe who ſtand on high 
cliffs, by means of the blue colour they cauſe in the water, 
than to thoſe on board the veſſels. | 

CONDVTION, in the common law, is a reſtriction anner- 
ed to an act, which renders its taking effect uncertain ad 
precarious. 

CoxDITION, in the civil law, an article of a treaty or con- 
tract; or a clauſe, charge, or obligation, ſtipulated in a con- 
tract, or added in a donation, legacy, teſtament, &c. 

CONDIVUTIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſubje to l. 
mitations or conditions. 

ConpiTloNAL Propoſitions, are ſuch as conſiſt of two put, 
connected together by a conditional particle. 

Thus, If the ſoul be ſpiritual, it is immortal,” is called 
a conditional propoſition, 

CONDU/CTOR, a chirurgical inſtrument uſed to direct tht 
knite in the operation of lithotomy. | 
There are alſo other inſtruments called by this name, whica 
are uſed for directing the knife in laying open ſinuſes or f. 
tula's. 

CO/NDUIT, a canal, or pipe, for conveying water or othet 
fluid matter, | 

CONDY/LOMA ®, among phyſicians, a tubercle, or callou 
eminence which ariſes in the folds of the anus, or rather ! 
ſwelling and hardening of the wrinkles of that part. 

* The word is derived from the Greek x%:>@-, 2 Joint, or . 
bercle. | | | 

CONDY/LUS, in anatomy, a knot in any of the joints, fort 
ed by the epiphyſis of a bone. 

ConvpYLvs, in botany, ſignifies the joint of a plant. 

CONE, in geometry, a ſolid figure whoſe baſis is a circle, 
its top terminates in a point, 
If we take an immoveable point A (plate XXI. fe. „* 
elevated above the plane of a circle B C D E, and bee, | 
ſtraight line X Z drawn through the point, and nous” 
both ways from it to an indefinite length, to be carried m 
round the circle, all the while touching its ire e 
and continuing ſtill fixed to the immoveable point; the - 
this motion will deſcribe two conic ſurfaces, which - 5 
tical, or oppoſite, having their common vertex 4 * 
moveable point. \ the 
The ſolid contained within this conic ſurface, ome, 3 
immoveable point A and the circumference of the ny | 
CDE, is a cone; the immoveable point A 1s the velten: 


th Nour 
diſcourt 


» CONvey a 


and 


And in like | 


1 
the circle BCD E is the baſe: and a ſtraight _ 


* 
1 


— 


— iS 


CON 


tom the vertex to the center of tho baſe, is the axis 
all ſtraight lines drawn from the vertex to the 
f the baſe, asAB, AC, AD, AE, &c. 


drawn 
of the cone - 


= to the baſe, it is called a ſcalenous or oblique Cone, 
J 


as is drawn (fig- 3.) a right cone is always under- 
food, when the contrary 15 not expreſſed. 
The formation of a right Cone may be conceived in another 
anner by the revolution of a right-angled. triangle round 
0 of its legs, as upon an axis: thus, let there be a right- 
led triangle B FA (fg. 2.) let one of its legs AF be 
* and let the triangle revolve round it; there will then 


1 the Cone A C B, whereof A F, the fixed leg of 


:1nole, will be the axis, and the circle BE C D de- 

2 by the other leg B F will be the baſe. © 
A Cone deſcribed as above will be more or leſs acute, ac- 
cording as the acute angle B AF adjoining to AF, the im- 
oveable leg of the deſcribing triangle, is more or leſs acute; 
wag the Cone BAC (fig. 4.) is leſs acute than the Cone 
BCD; becauſe the angle BD F is leſs than the angle B 


AF. | 

'*: .) be a Cone, formed by the revolu- 
— pg . B C about the fide A C remaining 
fxed 2s an axis; it is manifeſt, that every line as M, 
drawn parallel to B C, will deſcribe a circle, of which that 
formed by B C will be the greateſt; and that the ſum of 
ill theſe circles will be the whole Cone. Put C BS, AC 
20, and the circumference formed by the point B=e, A P= 


„ and M P=y; then, as r : c::y: i the circumference 
of the circle formed by the point M, this multiplied by 
! gives == the area of the circle itſelf ; this multiplied 
2 2 7 


main by x =P p will give _ — the conical increment. 


Acain, becauſe of the ſimilar triangles AP M, AC B, it 


wilbex:y::a:r; Wherefore x= 2 and * ==: Put- 


ting this therefore in the room of x in the former equa- 


tion, we ſhall have 2 = for the conical incre- 
2 


nent ; and conſequently — 2 for the value of the cone, 


. acrrr acr 
deſcribed by APM; and conſequently == 
for the whole Cone: For, when x becomes equal to a, y be- 
temes equal to r. But, when the height of the Cone is 


equal to the diameter of the baſe, then the ſolidity will be 


x 3 rr 
We have ſhewn under CYLINDER, that the ſolidity of that 
beute is —— 3 this multiplied by J gives — for the 


2 
{1dity of the inſcribed Cone; whence it follows that every 
Cone is ; of the circumſcribing cylinder, having the ſame 
baſe and altitude. 

Core of rays, in optics, are all the rays that fall upon any 
point of an object upon the ſurface of any glaſs, having its 
'rtex in the radiating point, and the glaſs for its baſe. 

(UNFARREA'TION, in antiquity, is a ceremony obſerved 
» the Romans at certain nuptial ſolemnities : It was ſo 

(cd from a cake of wheat made uſe of upon ſuch occa- 

WNFE/CTION, in pharmacy, ſignifies, in general, any thing 
eared with ſugar; in particular it imports ſomething pre- 
kr eh, cipecially dry ſubſtances; and is otherwiſe called a 
ms Contection ; this is either ſimple or compound, called alſo 
mwcnal, Solid, ſaccharine, ſimple Confections are prepared 

Ter the follow: ng manner : 


The war, being firſt well clarified with pure water and the 
elan egg, is boiled to a conſiſtence a little thicker than 
auß. Then the thing which is to be preſerved, or 
Selene ſugar, for inſtance, cinnamon, almonds, ani- 
Rey an 


an the like, are put into a large copper- veſſel, flat- bot- 
13 deep; which is placed upon a very gentle fire; 
„ch it is moderately heated, together with its contents, 
* artiſt prinxles {ome of the liquid ſugar, ſomewhat warm, 
E MR the things in the veſſel, juſt enough to moiſten them; 
oY cdintely ſtirs them to and fro, ſhakes them, rubs them 
Tm — and toſſes the veſſel aſter an artificial manner, in 
d prevent the ſeeds, or whatever elſe it be, from cluſter- 
> Uking together. Then they are to be dried all together 
„coal tre under the veſſel, After this as much diſ- 
eri to be added to the thing as is ſufficient to moiſten 
dels and continuing the agitation, commotion, and 
> With the hands, it is to be dried. This operation is 
„, moiſtening and drying the materials by turns, 
1 ſufnciently covered with ſugar. ; 
ad ſtarch to the diſſolved ſugar ; by which means 


CON 


they not only dry them ſooner, but alſo render them ſufficient. 
by large, at a leſs expence than otherwiſe they could do. 
elmont condemns all the Confections of the ſhops, not only 
as trifling, but alſo pernicious medicines. Ettmuller is of the 
ſame opinion, and affirnis that Confections are prejudicial to 
moſt patients, eſpecially hypochondriac ones. 
CoNnFECTION, alſo ſignifies a liquid or ſoft electuary. And 
there are various ſorts of Confections directed in diſpenſatoties. 
CONFE'CTOR, among the ancient Romans, a ſort of gladia- 
tor hired to fight againſt beaſts, in the amphitheatre. 
CONFECTS, a name given to fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, 
&c. when boiled or prepared with ſugar or honey, to diſpoſe 
them to keep, or render them more agreeable to the taſte. 
15 EDERACx, an alliance or league between divers princes 
or ſtates. 

CONFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more perſons combine 
to do any injury to another, or to commit any unlawful act. 
CONFE/SSION, in a civil ſenſe, imports a declaration, or ac- 

knowledgment of ſome truth, tho' contrary to the perſon's inte- 
reſt who makes it. 
CoNnFEsS1ON, in a theological ſenſe, ſignifies a declaration of a 


perſon's fins, made to a prieſt, in order to obtain abſolution for 
the ſame. | 


the ſeveral articles of belief, in a church. 

CONFIGURATION, the outward ſurface which bounds bo- 
dies, and gives them their external appearance. 

CONFIGURATION of the planets, in aſtrology, is a certain ſitua- 
tion of the planets in the zodiac, whereby they are ſuppoſed to 
aid or oppoſe each other. 

CONFIRMATION, in lavz, is a conveyance of an eſtate, or 
_ in eſſe, from one man to another, whereby a voidable 
eſtate 1s made ſure and unvoidable, or a particular eſtate is in- 
creaſed, or a poſſeſſion made perſect. And it is the ſtrength- 
ening of an eſtate formerly made, which is voidable, though not 
preſently void : As if a biſhop grants his chancellorſhip by. pa- 
tent, for the term of the patentee's life ; this is no void grant. 
but voidahle by the biſhop's death, except it be ſtrengthened by 
the Confirmation of the dean and chapter. A Confirmation is 
in the nature of a releaſe; and the words ratify and confirm are 
commonly made uſe of ; but the words give, grant, demiſe, 
&c. by implication of law, may enſure as a Confirmation. 
Cowell. 

CONFFSCATE “, in law, is applied to goods forfeited to the 
public treaſury, or exchequer. 

The word is formed from the Latin cen and f/ius, a hamper. 
1 or baſket, wherein the emperor's mony was uſually 
ept. 

CONFISCA/TION, in law, the adjudication of goods or ef- 
fects to the public treaſury, 

CONFLAGRA'TTION “, the burning a city or other conſide- 
rable place. 

The word is derived from the Latin con, together, and fagro, 
to burn. 
But the word is generally reſtrained to that grand period, or 
cataſtrophe of our world, wherein the face of nature is to be 
changed by a deluge of fire, as it was anciently by that of 
water, 

CO/NFLUENT, in phyſic, an epithet given to that ſpecies of 
ſmall-pox, wherein the puſtules run into one another, 

CONFORMA'/TION, the particular conſiſtence and texture 
of the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to compoſe a 
whole, 

CONFUYSION, in phyſic, a diſorder of the eyes, which hap- 
pens, when, upon a rupture of the internal membranes, which 
include the humours, they are all confounded together. 

CONFUTA'TION, in rhetoric, a part of an oration wherein 
the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and deſtroys thoſe pro- 
duced by his antagoniſt, 

CONGE &dElire, is the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and 
chapter, in the time of a vacancy, to chuſe a biſhop. 

CoxGE, in architecture, a moulding, either in form of a quar- 

ter round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſcparate two members 
from one another. 
Such is that which joins the ſhaft of the column to the eincture, 
called alſo apophyge, which in Greek ſignifies flight, the co- 
lumn ſeeming to ariſe. Hence, by the Latins, it is called ſca- 
pus, the ſhaft of the column. 

CONGELA'TION *, freezing, or ſuch a change produced by 

cold, in a fluid body, that it quits its former {tate, and becomes 

congealed. 


* The word is formed from the Latin con, together, and gelo, to 
freeze. 

We muſt here obſerve that the word Congelation is only ap- 
plied to homogeneous fluids, ſuch as water, oils, or pinguious 
ſubſtances, and fuſed metals, in which, beſides a concretion in 
the cold air, no change is obſerved, We muſt alſo obſerve, 
that, by Congelation, ſome bodies, ſuch as water, are rarified 
or expanded ; whereas others are condenſed or rendered more 
compact, ſuch as fixed metals, and pinguious bodies. In the 
ſhops, the condenſation of any liquor, in a cold place is alſo 
called Congelation. The ſtones produced in ſome caverns, 
from the drops of petrifying water, are alſo called Congelations, 


| 


For one method, in which nature forms ſtones, is, 21 ſuch a 
Ppp ongela- 


CoNnFEs$10N of faith, is a liſt or enumeration and declaration of 


— — —— OC am Pp 


— — — 
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any other part, either o 


CON 


Congelation as does not ſuffer any thing of an earthy nature * 


be ſeparated or precipitated from the whole maſs, either ſpon- 


taneouſly, or by the action of fire; but produces an uniform 
neſs, and induration of the whole maſs. 


CONGE'/STION *, a collection of humours formed gradually 


in the body, 
The word is derived from the Latin con, together, and gero, 
to carry, F 


CO/NGIUS, an ancient Roman meaſure for liquid things, con- 


A. fix ſextaries, equal to ſeven pints Engliſh wine mea- 
ure, 


CONGLOY/BATE Glands. Modern anatomiſts have reduced all 


the glands of the body to two ſorts, that is, the Conglobate 
ands and the 9s. tn ands. 

Conglobate gland is a little ſmooth body wrapped up in a fine 
ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all other parts, only admit- 
ting an artery or nerve to paſs in, and giving way to a vein and 
excretory canal to come out. Of this ſort are the glands of the 
brain, and the teſtes. KeilPs Anatomy. | 
Under the name of Conglobate glands, Winſlow includes the 
lymphatic glands alone; and he calls all the other glands of the 


mo bo the name of conglomerate. 
CON 


LO'MERATE Gland, is compoſed of many little con- 
globate glands, all tied together, and wrapped up in one common 
tunicle or membrane. Sometimes all their excretory ducts unite 
and make one common pipe, through which the liquor of all 
of them runs, as the pancreas and the parotides do, Some- 
times the ducts uniting form ſeveral pipes, which only commu- 
nicate with one another by croſs canals, and ſuch are the 
mammz; others, again, have ſeveral pipes, without any com- 
munication with one another, of which ſort are the glandulæ 
lachrymales and proſtatz. And a fourth ſort is when each 
little gland has its own excretory duct, through which it tranſ- 
mits its liquor to a common baſon, as the kidnies. KeilPs Ana- 


tomy. 
CONGREGA'T ION, in phyſics, is a term uſed by Dr. Grew 


for the loweſt degree of mixion ; or that wherein the parts of 
the mixture do not adhere to each other, but only touch in a 
fingle point. 

This author declares himſelf of opinion that the particles of all 
fluids only touch in this manner; or that their coheſion only a- 
mounts to a Congregation. 


CONGRESS, in political affairs, is an aſſembly of commiſſion- 


ers, deputies, envoys, &c. from ſeveral courts, meeting to 
concert matters for their common good. 


CONGRU'ITY, in geometry, is applied to ſuch figures, which, 


being laid upon each other, exactly agree in all their parts, as 
having the very ſame dimenſions. 


ConGrviTY, among naturaliſts, is eſteemed a relative prope 


to a fluid body, whereby any part of it is readily united wi 
f itſelf, or of any other ſimilar fluid, or 
ſolid body. And incongruity is a property by which it is 
hindered from uniting with the ſolid or fluid body diffimilar 
to it. 
That there is ſuch a property as Congruity in the particles of 
ſeveral fluids, is plain from theſe and ſuch like inſtances : 
Quickſilver will ſtick to gold, ſilver, lead, tin, &c. and unite 
with them; but will roll off from wood, ſtone, glaſs, &c. and 
water, and will wet ſalt and diſſolve it; will flip off from tallow, 
&c. without adhering to it, as it will from a duſty ſurface, and 
rom the feathers of water fowls. Two drops of water, or of 
mercury, will, on contact, immediately join and coaleſce : But 
oil of tartar poured on quickſilver, and ſpirit of wine or that 
oil, and oil of turpentine on that, and air over all, though 
theſe are ſtopped in a bottle, and ſhaked never ſo long, they 
will by no means continue mingled, but will ſeparate and 
keep diſtinct. Whether the cauſe of this incongruity be not, that 
the particles of the fluids cannot be brought ſo near to one ano- 
ther, as to come within the ſphere of each other's attraction ; 
and why they cannot be brought to do ſo by ſhaking ; are en- 
quiries worth purſuing. The ingenious Dr. Hook calls Con- 
gruity both a tenacious and attractive power, in which he is 
certainly right ; but, perhaps, what he takes to be the effect 
of Congruity, is the cauſe of it. 


CO NIC Sections, curves formed from the ſection of a cone by a 


lane. 
The curves generally called Conic ſections are three, viz. the 
ellipſis, parabola, and hyperbola ; for though the triangle and 
circle are formed from the ſection of a cone, as we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſhew, yet they are not uſually conſidered in that capa- 
city. 
If a right cone be cut directly through its axis, the plane or ſu- 
perficies of that ſection will be a plain iſoſceles triangle, as H 
VG (plate XXI. fig. 6.) to wit, HV and VG the ſides of 
the cone will be the ſides of the triangle; H G the diameter of 
the cone's baſe will be the baſe of the triangle; and its axis 
V C will be the perpendicular height of the triangle. 
If a right cone be cut any where off by a right line parallel to 
its baſe, the plane of that ſection will be a circle, becauſe the 
cone's baſe is ſuch, 
If a right cone be any where cut off by a right line that cuts 
both its ſides, but not parallel to its baſe, as TS (plate XXI. 
fg. 7.) the plane of that ſeftion will be an ellipſis, commonly 
called an oval; that is, an oblong or imperfe& circle having 
ſeveral diameters and two particular centers: For any right 


Conic ſections both by ancient and modern geometers. 


line that divides an ellipſis into two equal ; 
meter; amongſt which the longeſt — 38 dz 
cularly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as being of _ at 
uſe : The others are ny applicable to particular n 
longeſt diameter, as T'S (fig. 7.) is called the tranſy ": Th 
meter or tranſverſe axis ; being that right line which ** 
through the middle of the ellipſis, and ſhews its len 1 
ſhorteſt diameter, called the conjugate diameter is a rio : 
that interſects oy . diameter at right angles ln 
common center of the ellipſis as N , and limi "I 
the ellipſis. 5 * breads 
The two points, called particular centers of an ellipſis 
points in the tranſverſe diameter, at an equal diſtance 0 
from the conjugate diameter, and are uſually called bw m 
right lines within the ellipſis that are | 
ther, and can be divided into two equal 7 AL. . 
nates, with reſpect to that diameter which divides them, I 
if they are parallel to the conjugate, namely, at tigt | 
to the tranſverſe diameter; then they are called * In 
rightly applied : And thoſe two that paſs through the fir. 
are remarkable above any of the reſt ; which bein * 
ſituated alike, are both called the latus rectum, or * — 
ter, by which all the other ordinates are regulated * 
If any cone be cut into two parts, by a right line 5 
one of its ſides, as SA (plate XXI. fig. 8.) the plane = 
ſection, namely, 8% BA Bb, is called a parabola. a 


line being drawn through the middle of any parabola, x; $ 
is called its axis, or intercepted diameter. All right "Wir, 


interſect the axis at right angles, as B B and bb which are fin 
poſed to croſs, S A are called ordinates rightly applied 8 
the ellipſis; and the greateſt ordinate, as BB, which | : 
the length of the parabola's axis S A, is uſually called * 
of the parabola. That ordinate which paſſes through te 
cus of the parabola is called the latus rectum or right ny 
ter, as in the ellipſis; becauſe by it all the other ordinate; * 
proportioned and may thereby be found. The focus of the f. 
rabola is a — in its axis, as not a center as in the ell, 
which is diſtant from the vertex or top of the ſection, name; 
from 8, juſt one fourth part of the latus rectum. A! rok 
lines drawn within a parabola parallel to its axis are calle; 
ameters _ every night go that any of thoſe diameter ca 
into two is ſaid to be an ordinate to that d 
which — it, my 
a cone be any where cut by a right line, either tin 
axis, as SA (plate XXI. fig. 5 or — Par 2 
ſuch a manner that the interſecting line, when continu 
through one fide of the cone, as at S or x, will meet with te 
other fide of the cone, if it be continued beyond the vent |, 
as at T; then is the plane of that ſection, namely, $4 BAB, 
called an hyperbola. A right line drawn through the mil! 
of any hyperbola, namely, within the ſection, as SAH 
is called the axis or intercepted diameter, as in the panel 
and that part of it which is produced out of the ſection, wn! 
meet with the other ſide of the cone continued, to wit IN. . 
T x, &c. is called the tranſverſe diameter, or tranſverſe an 
of the hyperbola. All right lines that are drawn within an i. 
perbola, at right angles to its axis, are called ordinates nr 
applied, as in the ellipſis and parabola. That ordinate wht 
paſſes thro? the focus of the hyperbola is called the latus t 
or right parameter, as in the other ſections. The middle p 
of the tranſverſe diameter is called the center of the hype 
from whence may be drawn two right lines, out of the ſeck- 
on, called aſymptotes; becauſe they will always incline near 
and nearer to both ſides of the hyperbola ; but never meet is 
or touch them, though both they and the ſides of the bye 
bola were infinitely extended. 
Theſe five ſections, namely, the triangle, circle, ellipls, per 
bola, and hyperbola are all the planes that can poſſibly be 
duced from a cone. But of them the three laſt are only cs 


From what has been ſaid we may obſerve how one ſection ® 
| xg into another: For an ellipſis being that plane dc 
ection of the cone, which is between the circle and par 
it will be eaſy to conceive that there may be great wat! 
ellipſes produced from the ſame cone ; and when the * 
comes to be exactly parallel to one fide of the cone, 25 
the ellipſis degenerates into a parabola. Now a parabola tech 
that ſection whoſe plane is always exactly parallel to the fr. 
the cone, cannot vary as the ellipſis may. For fo ſoon 8th 
it begins to move out of that poſition, of bein paralle! 7 
cone's ſide, it degenerates either into an ellipſis or an e 
bola. That is, if the ſection inclines towards the — 
cone's baſe, it becomes an ellipſis; but if it incline tow”, 
cone's vertex, it then becomes an hyberbola, which b! 
plane of any ſection that falls between the parabola 2 
triangle: And therefore there may be as many vane 
hyperbola's produced from one and the ſame cone, a 
may be ellipſes. ] Nis: 
In ſhort, a circle may change into an ellipſis ; the el mw 
a parabola, and the hyperbola into a plane iſoſce's 5 
And the center of the circle, which is its focus, dil fe 
into two focus's, ſo ſoon as ever the circle begins to 520 
into an ellipſis; but when the ellipſis changes into 5 7 
one end of it flies open, and one of its focus s Van 


CON 


along with the parabola, when it de- 
— And when the hyperbola ilar) 
plain iſoſceles triangle, this focus becomes the yer- 
of the triangle, namely, the vertex of the cone. 50 
of the cone's baſe may be truly ſaid — — * 
ſections, until it arrive at the vertex 

dually through at {i its latus rectum alon with it, Forthe 
the = of a circle, bein that right line w ich paſles through 
_—— or focus, and b which all other right lines drawn 
its 2 circle are 2 and valued, may be called the 
wicus latus - and though it loſe the name of diameter, 
2 the circle d tes into an ellipſis, yet it retains the 

fJatus rectum, with its firſt properties, in all the ſecti- 
m_ ually ſhortening as the focus carries it along from one 
Fes 720 another, untiſ at laſt both it and the focus become 
—_— and terminate in the vertex of the cone. For the 
0 and properties of theſe figures ſee each under its proper 


article. . 
OUS, in 


tical point 
ti 
that the center 


an epithet * A ar trees as 
; as of Lebanon, fir, and pine. 
1 UGATE Diameter, or axis of an ellipſis, is the ſhorteſt of 
the two diameters 3 thus the line DE is the Conjugate dia- 
meter of the ellipſis A DB E plate VIII. fig. 2. 
vGaTE Hyperbola's. If there be two oppoſite hyperbola's, 
vel am (plate XX. fig. 12.) whoſe principal axis is the 
line Aa, and Conjugate axis the line Bb ; and if there be two 
cher hyperbola's, whoſe principal axis is the line Bb, and 
Conjugate one the line Aa, then theſe four hyperbola's are 
called Conjugate * N the two former oppoſite ones be- 
F +> Conjugates to the latter. : 
; CON 6005 [ION, in grammar, an orderly diſtribution of 
the ſeveral parts, or inflexions of verbs, in their different 
| moods and tenſes, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
CON]UNCTION, in aſtronomy, is the meeting of the ſtars 
| or planets in the ſame degree of the zodiac; and is either ap- 
t or true. 8 
Cure rio apparent, is when a right line, ſuppoſed to be 
| drawn through the centers of the two planets, does. not paſs 
throuch the center of the earth, but through the eye. 
CoxJUNCTION true, is when that right line, being produced, 
paſſes through the center of the earth, f 
CoxjvvcTIox, in grammar, a particle which expreſſes a rela- 
tion between words and phraſes; ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to 
join, or connect, the parts or members of a diſcourſe, 
Conjunctions ſignify the form of our thoughts, and not proper- 
ly their objects ; becauſe theſe particles expreſs nothing but the 
very operation of the mind, whereby we conſider things abſo- 
lutely or conditionally, 
They render the diſcourſe more ſmooth and fluent ; and ſerve 
many good purpoſes, in the argumentative or narrative ſtyle j 
but muſt ever be omitted where a perſon ſpeaks with emotion, 
as only ſerving to weaken and enervate it. Boileau obſerves, 
that nothing gives more warmth and life to diſcourſe than to 
drop the copulatives ; a paſſion, adds he, embarraſſed with 
Conjunctions and uſeleſs particles, loſes all the fire and vehe- 
mence it would acquire in its progreſs. Dic. Trevoux. Engl. 
6 9 progr 
ram, 
CONJUNCTTI/VA Tunica, in anatomy, the outermoſt coat, or 
membrane of the eye; fo called, becauſe it incloſes all the reſt ; 
or becauſe it faſtens the eye into its orbit. 
CONNOISSEUPR, a French word lately uſed in Engliſh ; it 
literally ſignifies a perſon well verſed in any thing ; being form- 
ed from connoitre, to know, or n ir it is uſed 
for a critic, or one who is a thorough judge of any ſubject; 
particularly with regard to painting and ſculpture. 
CONO/TD, in geometry, a folid body, generated by the revolu- 
ton of a conic ſection about its axis. | } 
Epic Coxo1D, is a ſolid formed by the revolution of an ellip- 
'5 adout one of its diameters ; and is more generally called a 
ſpheroid, See SPHEROID. 


Parabdlical Coxo1D, is a ſolid formed by the revolution of a pa- 
rabola about its axis. 


Hyperbalical Conor, is generated by the revolution of an hyber- 
dola about its axis. 


r Corpus, in anatomy, the glandula pinalis. See 
CONSANGUI/N ITY *, the relation ſubſiſting between per- 
ons of the ſame blood, or who are ſprung from the ſame root. 


: 2 og is formed from the Latin con, together, and ſanguis, 
00d, | 


PINSCIOUSNESS, in ethics, a ſecret teſtimony or judgment 
Iva ſoul, whereby it approves of thoſe things is has done 
: _ are good, and reproaches itſelf for thoſe which are evil. 
NCRIPT Fathers, members of the Roman ſenate, taken 
| 0 the rank of gentlemen to complete the number of the ſe- 
= when it happened to fall ſhort. 
A duo ſcnators choſen by Romulus were called fathers, and 
* eue patricii majorum gentium, or patricians of 
Pemily, as Livy obſerves; but thoſe taken into the ſenate 


1 unius Brutus and P. Valerius Publicola, the firſt conſuls 


Fceiſtered fathers, as Livy and Plutarch inform us. Thoſe 


=Cended from theſe ipti ikewi 
tian „en ele patres conſcripti were likewiſe called pa- 
wh ; Which diſtinction continued till the reign of the 


* expulſion of Tarquin, were called patres conſcripti, | 


CON 


- emperor Conſtantine, Tacit. Lib, 
Lib. I. Cap t. 


CONSECRATION, a devoting or ſetting a part a thing to 


II, Cap 25. Freinſhemius, 


the 8 and ſervice of God. 
CONSE'CTARY, a deduction or conſequence drawn from a 


receding propoſition. 

Ce NSEN'T »f þ ts, in the animal oeconomy, is a certain a- 
greement, or ſympathy, whereby, when one part is immedi- 
ately affected, another, at a diſtance, becomes affected in the 
ſame manner. 

CONSEQUENCE, the concluſion, or what reſults from rea- 
fon or ent. 

CO'NSEQUENT,, in logie, is the laſt propoſition of an argu- 
ment, being ſomewhat deduced or gathered from a preceding 
argumentation. 

CoNSEQUENT of a ratio, in mathematics, is the latter of the two 
terms of a ratio, or that to which the antecedent is compared, 
Thus, ina: ö, orato 6; 6 is the conſequent, and à the ante- 


cedent. 
CONSERVATORY, in gardening; fee GREEN-hou/e. 
icine of the conſiſtence of a 


CO/NSERVE, in pharmacy, a me 


pulp, or an electuary prepared of flowers, &c. bruiſed in a 
mortar, and mixed with ſugar. 

CONSI STENCE, in phyſic, when uſed relative to a diſeaſe, it 
imports the ſtate or acme thereof; but, when applied to the 
humours or excrements, it implies their ſtate of 1quidity, 

CONSPFSTENT' Bedies, a term frequently uſed by Mr. Boyle, 
to ſignify ſuch bodies whoſe parts are firmly united together, ſo 
that they do not ſo eaſily ſlide over one another's ſurfaces, as 
the parts of fluid bodies do. 

CONSFSTORY, a court at Rome, held with the greateſt 
ſplendor and ſolemnity, in the great hall of St. Peter's palace, 

at the pope's pleaſure ; who is ſeated on a chair of gold, on a 
throne covered with ſcarlet. The cardinal-prieſt and biſhops 
are placed on his right hand, and the cardinal deacons on his 
left. The other prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rota, 
and other officers, fit upon the ſteps of the ſeat ; the other am- 
baſſadors ſit on the ground: King's ambaſſadors are ſeated on 


the pope's right: it is in this Conſiſtory that cauſes are pleaded 
before the po 


CONSOLA/ TION, a figure in rhetoric wherein the orator en- 
deavours to abate or moderate the grief or concern of another. 
In Conſolation a principal regard is to be had to the circum- 
ſtances and relations of the parties. 

CONSO/LE, in architecture, is an ornament cut upon the key 
of an arch, which has a projecture or jetting, and, on occaſi- 
on, ſerves to ſupport little cornices, figures, buſts, and vaſes, 

CONSOLIDA'TION, in ſurgery, the action of uniting broken 
bones, or the lips of waa, by means of conglutinating medi- 
cines. 

CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of two ſounds 
produced at the ſame time, the one grave, the other acute; 
which, mingled in the air in a certain proportion, occaſion an 
accord agreeable to the ear, 

Dr. Holder, on this principle, defines Conſonance, a paſſage of 
ſeveral tuneable ſounds through the medium, frequently mixing 
and uniting in their undulated motions, cauſed by the well pro- 
portioned commenſurate vibrations of ſonorous bodies, and 
conſequently arriving ſmooth, ſweet, and pleaſant to the ear : 
As on the contrary, diſſonance he maintains to ariſe from diſ- 
proportionate motions of ſounds not mixing but jarring and 
2 as they paſs, and arriving in the ear grating and offen- 
wwe. 
Which notion of Conſonance exactly quadrates with that we 
have already laid down for concord. Accordingly moſt authors 
confound the two together ; though ſome of the more accurats 
diſtinguiſh them ; making Conſonance to be, what the word 
implies, a mere ſounding of two or more notes together, or in 
the ſame time, in contradiſtinction to the motion of thoſe 
ſounds in ſucceſſion, or one after the other. 
In effect the two motions coincide ; for two notes thus played 
in Conſonance conſtitute a concord; and two notes that 
leaſe the ear in Conſonance will likewiſe pleaſe it in ſucceſſion. 
Notes in Conſonance conſtitute harmony, as notes in ſucceſſi- 
on melody, 
In the popular ſenſe, Conſonances are either ſimple or com- 
pound, &c, The moſt perfect Conſonance is uniſon, though 
many, both among the ancients and moderns, diſcard it for 
the number of Conſonances ; as conceiving Conſonance as an 
agreeable mixture of different ſounds, grave and acute; not a 
repetition of the ſame ſound. Holder's Harmony. Dif. Treu. 

ConsONANCE, in grammar, ſignifies alike cadence, or cloſe of 
words, periods, ; 

CO/NSONANT, a letter that cannot be ſounded without ſome 

ſingle or double vowel before or after it. 

They are firſt divided into ſingle and double ; the double are x 

and z, the reſt are all ſingle ; and theſe are again divided into 

mutes and liquids ; there are eleven mutes, 6.c, d. , v, g. j, &, 

p, 9 f, and four liquids J, m, n,r : The Conſonants are alſo 

divided into three claſſes, labial, palatal, and guttural Conſo- 

nants, as they are formed in the threat, palate, or lips, that is, 
while the breath, ſent from the lungs into theſe ſeats, is either 
intercepted, or at leaſt moſt forcibly compreſſed ; but it is be- 

ſides to be remarked that we may obſerve a triple direction ol 

| © 
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the breath wholly proceeds from the various poſition of the 
wvula. Since therefore the breath ſent out in this threefold man- 
ner, may be perfectly intercepted thrice in each of theſe ſeats, 
there are nine different Conſonants which derive their origin 
from them, and which for that reaſon we call primitive or 
cloſed Conſonants: But if the breath, not being bow = | inter- 
cepted in theſe ſeats, but only more hardly compreſſed, find, 
though with difficulty, ſome way of exit, various other Co 
ſonants are formed, according to the various manner of the 
compreſſion ; which Conſonahts are called derived or open 
Conſonants. 
But the moſt natural diviſion of Conſonants is that of the He- 
brew grammarians, who have been imitated therein by the 
mmarians of other oriental languages: Theſe divide the 
onſonants into five claſſes, with regard to the five different 
organs of the voice ; which all contribute, it is true, but one 
more notably than the reſt, to certain modifications, which 
make five ſeveral kinds of Conſonants. Each kind or claſs com- 
prehends ſeveral Conſonants, which reſult from different de- 
recs of the ſame modification, or from the different motions of 
the ſame organs. Theſe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, 
teeth, and lips; whence the five claſſes of Conſonants are de- 
nominated guttural, palatal, lingual, dental, and labial. 
The Abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of the He- 
brew grammarians very reaſonable, but does not acquieſce in 
the diſtribution they have made of them: To find a natural 
and juſt diviſion of the Conſonants, he obſerves no regard muſt 
be had to the characters that repreſent them, nor any thing be 
conſidered but their ſound. 
On this principle the ſame author finds, in the French, five la- 


n 


bial Conſonants, b, p, v, f, and m; five palatal ones, d, % g, 


k,n; four hiſſers, 1, x, j, ch; two liquids, I and r; two that 
run into and mix with each other, as // and gn; which 
laſt, however, is peculiar to the French language; and the / 
aſpirate. 

He adds, 1ſt, that m and u are properly two naſal Conſonants ; 
the n, a b paſſed through the noſe, and the , ad, in the like 
manner, pronounced through the noſe ; and in effect people in 
a cold pronounce barket for market, deed for need, &c. 

2dly, That among the Conſonants, ſome are weak, others 
ſtrong; their difference conſiſting in this, that the former are 
preceded with a ſmall emiſſion of the voice which ſoftens them ; 
which the latter have not. The weak are 6, t, d, g, h, 7; 
the ſtrong 


h g 2 t, 4, 4, ch. 
CONSPVRACY, in law, is taken for a combination or confe- 


deracy to do ſomething unjuſt or illegal: Though, in the origi- 
nal ſenſe of the word, it ſignifies an agreement in general, 
without _ ard tothe action intended, whether good or bad. 

G Potbers, in mechanics, are all thoſe who act in 


directions not oppoſite to one another. 


CO/NSTAT, in law, a certificate, given out of the court of Ex- 


chequer, of all that there is upon record relating to any matter 
in queſtion. 

It is alſo uſed for an exemplification, or copy of the enrolment 
of letters patent. 


CONSTELLA'TION (from cen, together, and fella, a ſtar) 


in aſtronomy, a ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the hea- 
vens near to one another. 

Aſtronomers not only mark out the ſtars, but that they may 
better bring them into order, they diſtinguiſh them by their 
poſition in reſpe& to each other ; and therefore they divide 
them into aſteriſms or Conſtellations, allowing ſeveral ſtars to 
make up one Conſtellation ; and for the better diſtinguiſhing 
and obſerving them, they reduce the Conſtellations to the forms 
of certain animals, as men, bulls, bears, &c. or to the 
image of ſome things known, as of a crown, a harp, a balance, 
&c. The ancients took theſe hgures from the fables of their 
religion: And the modern aftronomers ſtill retain them, 
that they may avoid the confuſion which would ariſe by making 
new ones, which would much perplex them, when they com- 
pared the modern obſervations with the old ones. 

Ihe diviſion of the ſtars by images and figures is of great anti- 
quity, and ſeems to be as old as aſtronomy or philoſophy it- 
ſelf : For in the moſt ancient book of Job, Orion, Arcturus, 
and the Pleiades are mentioned : And we meet with the names 
of many of the Conſtellations in the writings of the firſt poets, 
Homer and Heſiod. For it was neceflary for the advancement 
of aſtronomy ſo to diſtinguiſh the ſtars, and to bring them into 
ſome order, 

Aſtronomers divide the ſtarry firmament into three regions, 
the middle of which comprehends thoſe ſtars which have their 
ſituation near the planes of the orbits in which the planets 
move; this part of heaven they call the zodiac, becauſe the 
Conſtellations, there placed, ſeem for the moſt part to repre- 
ſent ſome animal : In this ſpace the planets are always to be 
ſeen, and none of them ever tranſgreſs its bounds : Upon each 
ſide of this zone lie the other two regions of the heavens, one 
of which is called the north; and the other the ſouth part of 
the heavens. 

The ancients divided the viſible firmament into ſo many ima- 
ges, twelve of which filled the zodiac, and they give their 
names to the twelve ſigns, or tae portions into which it is di- 
vided, 

Ihe names, latitudes, and longitudes of which, together with 
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the number of ftars in each, and their particular 
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Conſtellations in the -fouthern hemiſphere. 
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eral ſtars, which cannot be reduced to any of the forms 


TB +++ 


"ironed; and thoſe are called unformed ſtars, out of which 
e great aſtronomers. have made new Conſtellations, as 
Charles's heart, &c. 

galaxy, or milky way, is alſo to be reckoned among the 


( 7 lations : This is a broad circle of a whitiſh hue like 
milk ; n ſame places it is double, but for the moſt part it con- 
ee fingle path, and goes round the whole heavens. The 
t Galileo, with his teleſcope, diſcovered that the portion 
the heavens which this circle paſſes through, was cvery- 
dere bled with an infinite multitude of exceedino ſmall ſtars ; 
1 they cannot, by reaſon of their {mallnc{s, be 
" unctly by the naked eye, yet with their light they all 
Ce to illuſtrate that region of the heavens where they are, 
T5 through it a ſhining whiteneſs, 
TIN, in medicine, a hardneſs cf the belly, with 
C0 A coltiveneſs, | 
WIITU/T ION, an eſtabliſhment, ordinance, or law, 


Mace dy the . . 7 5 
ci authority of any prince, or ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical 
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CONSTRUCTION 


roots of the equation y* + py +9 = 0. 


CON 


ſince that time. They are divided into eight books, conſiſting 
of a 2 number of rules and precepts 1 to the duties of 
chriſtians, and, particularly, the ceremonies and diſcipline of 
the church. | 

Mr. Whiſton oppoſes the general opinion, aſſerting them to be 
one of the ſacred writings dictated by the apoſtles in their meet- 
ings, and wrote down from their own mouths by St. Clement, 
and intended as a ſupplement to the New Teſtament, or rather 
as a ſcheme or ſyſtem of chriſtian faith and polity. See his eſſay 
on the apoſtolical Conſtitutions. What makes the Conſtituti- 
ons more ſuſpected by the orthodox is, that they ſeem to fa- 
vour Arianiſm, Dit. Trevoux. 

Conſtitutions of the Roman emperors make a part of the civil 


— and the Conſtitutions of the church, part of the canon 
aw, 


CONSTRICTO/RES Myſenli, in anatomy, thoſe muſcles which 


ſhut up or cloſe ſome of the orifices of the body. 


CONSTRUCTION, in geometry, the method of drawing a 


ſcheme or figure, according to the nature of the problem; ſo 


that the parts required may be meaſured, and the nature and 
properties of it demonſtrated. 


CoxsTRUCTION of equations, the method of drawing a geome- 


trical figure whoſe properties ſhall expreſs the given equation, 
in order to demonſtrate the truth of it geometrically. 


7 ſimple equations, — To conſtruct ſimple equa- 
tions the whole difficulty conſiſts in reſolving the fraction, to 


which the unknown quantity is equal, into proportional terms. 
Thus, if <© = x ; then it will be as : 4: : . Whence x 
will be determined by the method of finding a fourth propor- 


tional. Or, if this equation, — hu = x, were propo- 


F ew Fg 
ſed, firſt find a mean proportional between 4 and h, which ſup- 
poſe to be p; alſo another mean proportional between n and x, 
which ſuppoſe to be g ; then the equation will ſtand thus; 
PPT = x, Which may be conſtrutted in the following 

— 
manner : E 
Let the baſe A B (plate XX. fig. 13.) of the right-angled tri- 
angle AP B be made equal to ; and the perpendicular AP 
Sp; then will PBq =pp + 9 4, which, according to the 
equation, is to be divided by r — s. Therefore it will be as 
- PB (VDP) :: PB to a third proportio- 


nal, which will give x required, 


ConsTRUCTION of quadratic equations, In order to render the 


conſtruction of quadratic equations the more eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, it will be requiſite to ſhew the nature of curves of the 
ſecond order, which are made uſe of in conſtructing equations 
of this kind. 

The general equation expreſſing the nature of the lines of the 


ſecond order, having all its terms and coefficients, will be of 
this form : 


„r +ex 
+by —+4ds { =o: 
+e 


Where a, b, e, d, e, repreſent any given quantities with their 
proper ſigns prefixed to them. 
If a quadratic equation is given, as y* + fy = o; and, 
by comparing it with the preceding, if you take the quantities 
a, h, c, d, e, and x, ſothatax +b =f, and * -d + e 
=9, then will the values of y in the firſt equation be equal 
to the values of it in the ſecond ; and, if the locus bedeſcribed 
belonging to the firſt equation, the two values " 8 
naxb=þp, and cx*d- dx +e= 9, will be the two 
N 5 
And as 4 of the given quantities a, %, e, d, e, may be taken at 
pleaſure, and the filth with the abſciſs x determined; fo that 
a x + b may be ſtill equal to p, and c +4 x + e=9: 
Hence, there are innumerable ways of conſtructing the ſame 
equation. But thoſe loci are to be preferred which are deſcrib- 
ed moſt eaſily ; and, therefore, the circle of all conic ſections 
is to be goo Tap NIN. 1 e 8 
Let A B (plate XX. fig. 14.) be perpendicular to A E, 
and upon * deſcribe ox ſemicircle BMM A. IfA P be 
ſuppoſed equal to x, AB=a, and P M = y, then making 
M R, M R, perpendicular to the diameter A B, ſince A R * 
RBD RM. and A RS, RB=a—y, RM x, it 
follows that a—y X y = x*, and y* —ay + x* =0. And, 
if an equation y* — py +q = © be propoſed to be reſolved, 
its roots will be the ordinate to the circle, PM and PM, to 
its tangent A E, ifa=pand x =q4: becaufe then the equa- 
tion of the circle y» — ay + x* = © will be changed into 
the propoſed equation y* —p y +4 = © _ 
We have 7 this N for finding the roots of 
the quadratic equation 32 — ? = 03 take Ap, 
and on A B deſcribe a ſemicircle; then raiſe A E perpendi- 
cular to A B, and on it take AP= V 4, that is, a mean 
proportional between 1 and q (by 13 El. b., then draw PM 
parallel to A B, meeting the ſemicircle in M, M, and the lines 
PM, PM, ſhall be the roots of the propoſed cquat on. 


It appears from the conſtruction that if 9 = or = r . 
then APS: AB, and the ordinate P N touches the cuive 


Qqq mM 
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CON 


in N, the two roots PM, P M, in that caſe, becoming equal 


to one another and to P N. ; , 

WAP be taken greater than 5 A B, that is, when . f is 
greater than 4 P, or q greater than 4 p*, the ordinates do not 
meet the circle, and the roots of the equation become imagi- 
nary. 

The roots of the ſame equation may be otherwiſe thus deter- 
* mined : ; 

Take AB = V (plate XX. fig. 15.) and raiſe BD per- 
pendicular to A B; from A as a center, with a radius equal to 
4 p, deſcribe a circle meeting B D in C; then the two roots 
of the equation y* — þ y +9 = © ſhall be AC+CBandA 
C 1 C B. 

For theſe roots are 3 þ + v/ 4 p*— 9, and 1% — VJ Þ*—93 
and AC A, CBS AG CFR - and 
conſequently theſe roots are A C4. CB. 


The roots of the equation 2 + py + q=0 are — A c+ 
CB; as is demonſtrated in the ſame manner. 

The roots of the equation y»—py —g= © are determined 
by this Conſtruction, (Plate XX. fig. 16.) Take AB = 
29, BCS V, draw AC; and the two roots ſhall be AB 


+ AC. If the ſecond term be poſitive, then the roots ſhall 


be — ABT AC. 
And all quadratic equations being reducible to theſe four forms, 


9 

5 FLY —9=0 

* - O 

*r So, 
it follows, that they may be all conſtructed by this and the 
laſt two articles. - 

Cons TRU&TION of cubic and biquadratic equations. 

The roots of any equation may be determined by the interſec- 
tions of a ſtraight line with a curve of the ſame dimenſions as 
the equation, or by the interſections of any two curves, whoſe 
indices multiplied by each other give a product equal to the in- 
dex of the propoſed equation, 
Thus the roots of a biquadratic equation may be determined by 
the inter ſections of 2 conic ſections; for the equation, by which 
the ordinates from the four points in which theſe conic ſections 
may cut one another can be determined, will ariſe to four di 
menſions : And the conic ſe tions may be aſſumed in ſuch a 
manner, as to make this equation coincide with any propoſed 
biquadratic : So that the ordinates from theſe four interſecti- 
ons will be equal to the roots of the propoſed biquadratic, 
If one of the interſections of the conic ſection fall upon the 
axis, then one of the ordinates vaniſhes ; and the equation by 
which theſe ordinates are determined will then be of three di- 
menſions only, or a cubic, to which any propoſed cubic equa- 
tion may be accommodated. So that the 3 remaining ordi- 
nates will be the three roots of that propoſed cubic. 
Thoſe conic ſections ought to be preferred for this purpoſe 
that are moſt eaſily deſcribed. They muſt not however be 
both circles; for their interſections are only two, and can 
ſerve only for the reſolution of quadratic equations, 
Yet, the circle ought to be one, as being molt ealily deſcribed ; 
and the parabola is commonly aflumed for the other, Their in- 
terſections are determined in the following manner: 
Let APE (plate XXI. fig. 10.) be the common Apollonian 
parabola. Lake on its axis the line A B == halt of its parame- 
ter. Let C be any point in the plane of the parabola, and 
from-it as a center deſcribe, with any radius CP, a circle 
meeting the parabola in P. Let PM, C D, be perpendiculars 
on the axis in M and D, and let C N, parallel to the axis, 
meet PM in N. : 
Then will always CPqg =CN g +NPg(47 El. 1.) Put CP 
— a, the parameter of the parabola==b, AD c, D C=4, 


H ? " O 
AM =x, PM =y. Then CN g==x Fc :NPg=y d- 


7 \ 
and *. 85 + y ＋4 . (N. B. x  c 1s the difference 


of x and c indefinitely, which ever of the two is greateſt.) 'T hat 


is x K 2c x + 4/7 TAT = 4 Zut, from 
4 
the nature of the parabola, y* x, and * A ſub- 


ſtituting therefore theſe values for x* and x, it will be 


,+ 24 2 

. T Tai. +4*—0* o. Or, 
multiplying by 5, 5 2272 7 + U Xy* T 2463 X y + 
c ＋ A. - Xb* = ©, 

Which may repreſent any biquadratic equation that wants the 
ſecond term; ſince ſuch values may be found for a, b, c, and 
d, by comparing this with any propoſed biquadratic, ſo as to 
make them coincide. And then the ordinates from the points 
P, P, P, P, on the axis will be equal to the roots of that pro- 
poſed biquadratic. And this may be done, though the para- 
meter of the parabola, to wit 5, be given: That is, if you 
have a parabola already made or given, by it alone you may 
reſolve all biquadratic equations; and you will only need to 
vary the center of your circle and its radius. 


CON 


paſs through the vertex A, then C PCA CD 

AD 4, that is, a ad e; and the laſt ter 11 
biquadratic (c — 4) will vaniſh : Therefore 7 F 
ing the reſt by y, there ariſes the cubic y & 2 5 0 
300 $4 Ne OVER 9 
Let the cubic equation propoſed to be reſolved be 115 
r= o. Compare the terms of theſe two equations, 2 a 
will have XZ 2b c + * b, and K 2 r — 


3 = 
— F £,andd=+—. From Which you have 


— 26 

Conſtruction of the cubic * + Tr= 
any given parabals APE. SO. 
From the point B take in the axis, forward if the equa 
has — p, but backwards if þ is poſitive, the line BD 
. r 24 
bh Nr Ib DC ir-, and from C 
cribe a circle paſſing through the vertex A, meeti 
rabola in P ; ſo ſhall the ordinate P M be one 4 ken. 


roots o 
the cubic y x E py © r= 0. The ordinates that an! 
the ſame fide of the axis with the center C are n at „ 
affirmative, according as the laſt term r is negative, * 
mative; and thoſe ordinates have always contrary {| * 

ſtand on different ſides of the axis. The roots ate found d 
the ſame value, only they have contrary figns, when 7 : 
ſitive as when it is negative, the ſecond term of the * 
being wanting. "TOY 
CONSTRUCTION, in grammar, is the ranging and connes; 
the words of a ſentence according to the rules of a lans 
CONSUA'LIA, a feſtival inſtituted by Romulus, who, 2 
time of the rape of the Sabine virgins, found an altar uns 
ground dedicated to the god Conſus, who was mary. 
have inſpired Romulus with the deſign of raviſhing them wh. 
they came to Rome to be preſent at the games there 1 
ſented, having been invited by Romulus. "I 
CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman commonwea!k 
The Conſuls were choſen every year, having been ff 75 
tuted after the rape of Lucretia and the expulſion of the Te 
quin family, in the field of Mars, by the Roman people &. 
ſembled by hundreds. In the firſt times of the commonnealth 
no man could pretend to this dignity but ſuch as were the 
patrician ſamily, namely, noblemen ; but aſterwardsthe pat 
obtained that one of the Conſuls ſhould be choſen from among 
them, of which Sextus was the firſt, notwithſtanding te 
oppoſition of the nobility. 
A Conſul was commonly choſen at 43 years of age; yet Valeria 
Corvinus was but three and twenty: Scipio Africanus was cha 
at four and twenty, as alſo Marius, Pompey, and Augul 
all before they were 43 years old. Beſides, it was requiaz 
he thould have exerciſed other offices, as thoſe of quæſien v 
dile, and prætor; which was no better obſerved than tie 
firſt required condition; for Pompey had never been a que 
ſtor nor prætor, when he obtained the conſulſhip. 
CoNnsUL, at preſent, is uſed to ſignify an officer eſtabliſhes, 
virtue of a commiſſion from the king and other princes, in ti 
ports and faQtories of the Levant, on the coafts of Africa, Br 
bary, Spain, and other foreign countries of any conliderall 
trade, to facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, and protec tt 
merchants of their nation. | 
Theſe commiſſions are never granted to perſons under the uf 
of 30 years. When the conſulate is vacant, the moſt a 
ent of the deputies of the nation are to diſcharge the fu: 
tion thereof, till the vacancy be filled up by the king. 
The Conſuls are to keep up a correſpondence with the nie 
ſters of England reſiding in the courts whereon their cont 
lates depend. Their buſineſs is to ſupport the commerce al 
intereſt of the nation, to diſpoſe of the ſums given, aud U# 
preſents made to the lords and principal men in a place; 
obtain their protection, and prevent the inſults of the naw? 
on the merchants of their own nation. There are alſo C 
of other nations eſtabliſhed in the Levant, eſpecially Fab 
and Dutch, Conſuls alſo denote judges, elected among 3 
chants and dealers, in ports and trading towns, che 3 
France, to terminate gratis and on the ſpot, without a1) 
ceſs, ſuch differences and demands as ſhall ariſe evg 3 
their merchandizes, bills of exchange, and other articles ci c 
merce. 
The firſt juriſdiction of Conſuls eſtabliſhed in France ws dag 
Tholouſe ; the edict for it bearing date 1549, under Hen! 
That of Paris followed 14 years afterwards : And bf cs 
they were eſtabliſhed in moſt of the large trading teu 
that kingdom. : 
CONSULTATION, is a writ whereby a cauſe, — 1 
formerly removed, by prohibition, from the ecclefiaſtica © 
to the king's court, is returned thither again : For the * 
of the king's court, if, upon comparing the libel wy 
ſuggeſtion of the party, they find the ſuggeſtion falſe 4 
proved, and therefore, the cauſe wrongfully ca) : * 
eccleſiaſtical court; then, upon this Conſultation ot 4 ; 
on, they decree is to be returned again; whereupon © | 


in this caſe obtained is called a ann 


If the circle (plate XXI. fig. 11.) deſcribed from the center C |CONSU/MPTION, in medicine. See PHT ISIS. 05 


lil 
| if : 


CON 


0 relative ſtate of two things which touch 
CONTACT — _ ſurfaces join to each other without any 


word is formed from the Latin con, together, and fange, to 
Gn: See ANGLE of contact. ous 
A511 A'G ION, in phyſic, infection, or the communicating a 
of (eaſe from one body to another. ; | : 
/TION, an action of the mind, whereby it 
NTEMPLA , - 
C0! lies itſelf to conſider, reflect on, and admire the wonder- 
9 we of the great Creator, N 
CONTENT, in geometry, the area, or quantity of matter or 
ſoace included in certain bounds. I 
CO/NTEXT, among critics, that part of the writing, which 
lies about the text, before or after it, or both. ; 
CONTIGNA'T ION, in architecture, the art of flooring, by 
Jaying rafters, &c. together. 8 
CONTI/GUOUS Angles, in geometry, are ſuch as have one 
| mmon to each; otherwiſe called adjoining angles. 
in geography, a vaſt continued ſpace of land, 
containing many countries and kingdoms, and conſequently 
not eaſily diſcernible to be ſurrounded by the ſea, : 
The world is generally divided into two grand continents, the 
old and the new. The former comprehends Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa ; and the latter the two America's, north and ſouth, 
Some authors are of opinion that theſe two grand Continents 
are, in reality, only one, imagining that the northern parts 
of Tartary join thoſe of North America, ; 
ConrixenT Fever, cantinens febris, in phyſic, a continual ſe- 
ver, which proceeds regularly in the ſame tenor, without ei- 
ther intermiſſion or remiſſi : 
CONTI/NGENT), is a caſual event, which may or may not 
happen — It is alſo ſometimes uſed, in mathematics, for the 
word tangent. * a 
CoxnTiNGENT Line, in dialling, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
interſe&tion of the plane of the dial with the plane of the equi- 
noctial; and conſequently, in this line, the hour lines of the 
dial and the hour circles intetſect each other. This line is al- 
ways at right angles with the ſubſtilar line. ; 
CONTINUAL Fever, in phyſic, is a fever attended with ex- 
acerbations and flight remiſſions, but no intermiſſion, 
covrix VAL Proportion, See PROGRE/SSION. 
CON TINUA/NDO, in law, is a word uſed when the plaintiff 
would recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in the ſame action: 
for in one action of treſpaſs they may recover damages for di- 
vers treſpaſſes, laying the firſt with a Continuando to the whole 
ume. 
CON TUNUED Quantity, or a continuum, is that whoſe parts 
are inſeparably joined and united together, ſo that you cannot 
diſtinguiſh where one begins and another ends. 
CoxT1xUED Proportion, in arithmetic, is that wherein the con- 
ſequent of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of 
the ſecond, as 4: 8 :: 8: 16. | 
And, on the contrary, if the conſequent of the firſt ratio be 
different from the antecedent of the ſecond, the proportion is 
ſaid to be diſcrete, as 3: 6: : 4: 8. 
CoxtixveD Baſe, in muſic, is that which continues to play con- 
ſtantly, both during the recitatives, and to ſuſtain the choir 
or chorus, the ſame as thorough baſe, 
CONTINU/ITY, is, as the ſchoolmen uſually define it, the 
immediate coheſion of parts in the ſame quantum; but others 
define it a node of body, whereby the two extremes become 
one; others define it a ſtate of body reſulting from the mu- 
tual implication af its parts. And it is of two kinds. 
Mathematical CoxTtixurry, which is merely imaginary and 
kCtitious, becauſe it ſuppoſes real or phyſical parts where there 
are none, 
Plijcal CoxTIxuITY : this is ſtrictly that ſtate of two or more 
parts or particles, whereby they appear to adhere or conſtitute 
one interrupted quantity or continuum ; or between which no 
intermediate ſpace is perceived. The ſchoolmen again diſtin- 
wiſh it into two other kinds of Continuity: As, 
Homog mens CONTINUITY, is that where the bounds or extremes 


07 e parts are not perceived by our ſenſes, and this agrees 
even to water, air, &c. 
gener CONTINUITY, is where the extremes of certain 
parts are indeed perceived by the ſenſes, yet, at the ſame time, 
ine parts are obſerved to be cloſely linked to each other, either 
n Virtue to their ſituation, figure, &c. and this is chiefly at- 
5 by the bodies of animals and vegetables, : 
N RTION, in medicine, has many ſignifications. Firſt, 
Vie tac paſſion is thus called, Secondly, an incomplete diſlo- 
28 AN a bone is in part, but not entirely forced from 
ON, 15 called by this name. Thirdly, a diflocation 
ak 5 of the back ſideways, or a crookedneſs of theſe 
"Ty ri ae called Contortions thereof, Fourthly, a diſor- 
"whe de dead is thus called, in which it is drawn towards 
eher by a ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles on 


e ſame Ga. 
_ ive, Or 2 palſy of their antagoniſt muſcles on the 


WTO, in 
dates g; defiun 


co 


CON TINENT, 


painting, the outline, or that which termi- 
8 4 Hgure. 


| 


CON 


Cox rovx, in architecture, is the outline of any member, as 
that of a baſe, a cornice, or the like. 

CONTOU/RNE, in heraldry, ſignifies a beaſt ſtanding or run- 
ning with his face to the ſiniſter fide of the efcutcheon they 
being always ſuppoſed to look to the dexter ſide, unleſs it 
be otherwiſe expreſſed. 

CO'NTRABAND (from the Italian Contrabands, i. e. contrary 
to an edict of prohibition) are ſuch goods as are not only lia- 
ble to confiſcation themſelves, but alſo ſubject thereto all other 
allowed merchandizes found with them in the ſame box or 
bale, together with the horſes, waggons, &c. which conduct 
them, 

There are Contrabands, which, beſides confiſcation, are 
prohibited on pain of death; as v. g. in France, India and 
China ſtuffs, linens, &c. In England there are two princi- 
pal Contrabands for the export, v. g. that of wool, and 
live ſneep, which all ſtrangers are prohibited from carrying 
out, on pain of having the right-hand cut off: The other that 
of ſheep-ſkins and calt- ſcins, which all foreigners are prohibi- 
ted from exporting, on pain, alſo, of having the right arm 
cut off: Yet the ſubjects of England are allowed to tranſport 
the ſame from France to England. The other Contrabands 
for exportation are raw horns, white aſhes, ftocking-looms, 
or any part thereof, fullers-carth, and all raw hides or ſkins. 
Of goods contrabanded, as to the import, there are above 50 
in the lifts made in 1662 ; and yet there are 25 of them which 
now ſtand in the tariff; the non-execution of the acts of par- 
liament, whereby they were impoſed, ſeeming to have reſtored 
them to the freedom of importation. 

The chief of thoſe ſtill contrabanded, and not tariffed, are 
woollen caps, woollen cloths, ſaddles, and harneſſes ; dice, 
billiards, all forts of dreſſed or tanned hides, dreſſed furrs, all 
ſorts of ſhoe-makers ware, locks, and divers forts of cutlers- 
ware; all painted goods, except paper, wires, buckles, gold 
and ſilver leaf, and horns for lanthorns. 

Since the year 1662, ſeveral other commodities have been 
made Contraband, particularlyfilk, galloons, lawns, embroi- 
deries, fringes, buttons, and other thread manufactures, black 
taffaties called alamodes or Jute-firing, 

In 1719 and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament to 
paſs a bill for putting gold and filver, whether in ſpecies or 
otherwiſe, among the number of Contraband goods for ex- 
portation ; but in vain, by reaſon of the ſtrong oppoſition made 
by thoſe who enrich themſelves by the export of theſe metals, 
which, by the laws of the kingdom, it has always been al- 
lowed to fend away, upon entering them, and paying the duty 
of the export. *"faci's Law Didi. 

CONTRACT, a mutual conſent of two or more parties, who 
mutually promiſe and oblige themſelves voluntarily to perform 
ſomething, pay a certain ſum, &c. 

ConTRACT, in law, is particularly uſed for a mutual covenant 
or agreement between two parties, with a lawful conſideration 
or cauſe, 

CoxTRACT, is alſo uſed to ſignify the inſtrument in writing, 
which contains the obligation paſſed between the parties. 

CONTRA'/CTILE * Force, that ogy or power inherent 
in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are enabled 
to draw themſelves up again to their former dimenſions, 

* 'The word is formed trom the Latin cen, together, and traho, 
to draw. | 

CONTRA/CTION, in grammar, is the reducing of two ſyl- 
lables into one; as can't for cannot, ſhould'fl for ſhouldeſt, &c. 

ConTRACTION, in phyſics, is the diminiſhing the extent, or 
dimenſions of a body; or the cauſing its parts to approach 
nearer to each other. 

CoxTRACTION, in anatomy, is the ſhrinking of a fibre, or an 
aſſemblage of fibres, when extended. 

CONTRADVCTION *, a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, where- 
in one thing is found diametrically oppolite to another. 

* The word is formed from the Latin contra, againſt, or oppo- 
ſite, and dico, to ſpeak. 

CONTRADVCTORY Prepoſitions, in logic, are ſuch as dif- 
fer both in quality and quantity. One muſt be univerſal, and 
the other particular, which makes the oppoſition of quantity; 
and the one affirmative and the other negative, which makes 
the oppoſition in quality. 1388 
Thus, A, Every vine is a tree; O, Some vine is not a tree : 
Theſe can never be both true, or both falſe, at the ſame time. 
To this it is neceſſary, that the one deny and the other affirm 
the ſame thing of the ſame ſubject, conſidered in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, unleſs the queſtion, be about an eſſential attri- 
bute, where no regard is to be had to circumſtances, This 
logicians expreſs by affirmare & negare idem de codem ſecundiun 
idem. . 

If two univerſals differ in quality, they are contraries, as A, 
Every vine is a tree; E, No vine 15 @ tree. Theſe can never 
be both true together, but they may be both falſe. ü 

If two particular propoſitions differ in quality, they are ſub- 
contraries, as I, Some vine is d tree; O, Some vine is not a 
tree: Theſe may be both true together, but they can never be 
both falſe. . EY 
There are likewiſe Contradictory propoſitions on an individu- 
al, which are called ſingle contradictories, as Peter is juſt, 
Peter is nat jt : Now, in ſuch as theſe, Peter muſt be _ 
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dered at the ſame time, without which they may be both | 
true ; fince there might be a time wherein Peter was juſt, and 
wherein he was not ſo. ; 
Seeming Contradiction, is when the members of a period quite 
dif: in appearance, but perfectly agree in ſenſe, as, 
awards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once. Shake. Jul. Cæſ. 
This figure, when noble and perfect, ſhews an enterpriſing 
nius, that encounters dangers without fear ; it therefore 
rikes vigorouſly upon the reader's mind. . ; 
CO'NTRA-F I'SSURE, in ſurgery, a fiſſure in the cranium, in 
a part thereof oppoſite to that part which received the injury, 
or, at leaſt, at ſome diſtance from it. 
CONTRAHARMONICAL Proportion, in arithmetic, is 
that relation of 3 terms, wherein the difference of the iſt and 
ad is to the difference of the 2d and 3d, as the 3d is to the 
1ſt; thus 3, 5, and 6 are numbers contra-harmonically 
roportional, for 2: :: 6: 3. 

o find a mean Contra-harmonical proportional to two given 
quantities: The rule is, divide the ſum of the two ſquared 
numbers by the ſum of the roots, and the quotient will be a 
Contra-harmonical mean proportional between the roots. 

CONTRA-INDICAꝰ/ TIONS, are divers conſiderations in a 
diſeaſe, that difluade a phyſician from uſing ſuch a remedy, 
when other things induce him to it. 

CONTRAMANDA'TIO Placiti, in law, ſeems to ſignify a 
reſpiting, or giving the defendant further time to anſwer ; or 
an imparlance, or countermanding what was formerly or- 
dered. 


CONTRAMU/RE, in fortification, is a wall built before an- 


other partition-wall to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may receive 
no damage from the adjacent buildings. 

CONTRARIES, in logic, are poſitive oppoſites, which being 
of the ſame kind, or ſome common nature, and ſubſiſting by 

turns in the ſame ſubject, are as remote from each other as 
Mble, and mutually expel each other. 

CONTRA'ST, in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an oppoſi- 
tion or difference of poſition, attitude, &c. of two or more fi- 
gures, contrived to make variety in a painting. 

Thus when, of a group of three figures, one is ſhewn before 
another behind, and a third fideways, there is ſaid to be a Con- 
traſt, M. de Piles defines Contraft an oppoſition between the 
lines which form objects, by means whereof they ſet off one 
another. 

A Contraſt, well managed, is one of the greateſt beauties of a 
piece of painting. 

The Contraſt is not only to be obſerved in the poſition of ſe- 
veral figures, but alſo that of the ſeveral members of the fame 
figure; thus, if the right arm advance the furtheſt, the right leg 
is to be the hindmoſt; if the eye be directed one way, the arm 
to go the contrary way, &c. the Contraſt alſo mult be purſu- 
ed even in the drapery. | 

CONTRATE- WHEEL, is that wheel in watches which is 
next to the crown, whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe 
of the other wheels; from whence it takes its name. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION, or line of Contravallation, in for- 
tification, is a trench guarded with a parapet, and uſually 
cut round about a place by the beſiegers, to ſecure themſelves 
on that ſide, and to ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. It is with- 
out muſket-ſhot of the town ; ſo that the army forming a ſiege 
lies between the lines of circumvallation and Contravallation. 

CONTRAVENTION, in law, a man's failing or diſcharging 
his word, obligation, duty, or the laws or cuſtoms of the place; 
ſometimes it implies the non-execution of an ordinance, 

CONTRAYERVA, in botany, an irregularly ſhaped root, 
knotty and uneven on the ſurface ; its uſual length 1s an inch 
or an inch and a half, rarely exceeding two inches, and is uſu- 
ally about half an inch thick; often leſs, but ſeldom more than 
that ; it always riſes more or leſs into tubera or knobs in ſeveral 
parts, in the whole making up the greater part of the root. 
From theſe tubera and from other parts of the root allo, there 
hang over a vaſt number of threads or fibres, ſome of them large 
and thick, the greater part ſmall ; theſe are extremely tough 
and of a whitiſh colour ; and when the plant is old, there are 
frequently ſmall tubera or the beginnings of new roots found 
hanging to theſe in great numbers. The root is conſiderably 
hard, very difficultly cut through, but not very heavy. It is 
externally of a faint reddiſh colour with an admixture of brown; 
ſometimcs, even when very good, it is blackiſh in this part, 
which ſcems only owing to the toil. Its ſurface is uſually 
wrinkled, and towards the top it is generally of a ſquamous 
texture, or made up of a number of parallel flakes. When 
broken, it is of a whitiſh colour with a faint reddiſh caſt ; it 
powders with difficulty, ſeparating into long, ſoft, and woolly 
threads; it has an agreeable, pungent, and ſomewhat aromatic 
i{mell, and in taſte is acrid, with a little aſtringency and ſome 
bitterneſs. | 
Contrayerva is to be choſen in large and fair roots, firm, ſound, 
and of a good colour, full of knobs, not eaſily broken, and of 
a pungent acrid taſte: Before it is powdered for uſe, the fibres 
ſhould be ſeparated, and only the tuberoſe part of the root uſed, 
the fibres being greatly inferior in virtue. 

The ancients knew nothing of this root. Sir. Francis Drake 
ſee ins to have been the fuſt who brought it into Europe, and 
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from him it was originally called Drakena radix. 
Contrayerva was given it by the Spaniards, exprefling a . 
ter- poiſon. It is brought from New Spain, and indeed E 
cording to ſome, not ſo properly one as two roots, which 1 
ſo like one another in ſhape, 2 and virtue, that they ; 5 
thered and uſed. indifferently: They are, according 4 
authors, the roots of the two ſpecies of dor/tenia of Plume 8 

plant is of the number of the tetrandria monogynia of * 
and the herbe ſemine nudo polyſperme of Mr. Ray, Ty, 
ſpecies is the derftenia dentariæ radice, ſphondyli; falia 1 in, 
eval; and the other the lee falls minus een ke 
38 et undulata; both accurately deſcribed by — 

he plants are low and ſmall, conſiſting only of — 
ſingly from the root, and among them of ſingle naked As 
bearing each one placenta. Dr. Houſton gathered the furt | 
thefe on the mountains near old Vera Cruz, and the oth : 
bout Campechy ; he makes them abſolutely different ( = if 
but the difference of the leaves being more or leſs divides ws, 
be merely accidental, and even that of the placenta pa 
only to its different maturity : It may be oval, while un 
or not perfectly ripe, and ſquare r Linnæus bd 
this opinion, and the perfect ſameneſs of the root ſeems 
much to countenance it. 0 
The Contrayerva root is an excellent ſudorific ; it reno, 
the ſtomach, diſpels flatulencies, and helps digeſtion. b 
greatly uſed in fevers of many kinds, and is even by ſome tec 
mended againſt the plague, as one of the greateſt known ; 
dies. It has the credit, among many, of being the greate 
tidote in the world againſt poiſons of all kinds, and ther. . 
obtained its name. It is given in powder and decoGtion ho 
with us principally in form of the lapis Contrayerua; comet 
of crabs claws prepared one pound, prepared pearls 2nd . 
coral of each three ounces, powder of Contrayerva five ates 
This uſed to be wetted into a paſte and made up into bull 
whence its name lapis Contrayerva ; but the new diſpenſary 
orders it to be kept in powder, under the name of pulyis Cn 
trayerva compolitus. Its doſe is from ten grains to haf ; 
drachm. 

CO/NTRE-BEND, in heraldry. The bar is called a Contr. 
bend or counter-bend, becauſe it cuts the ſhield Contrary ad 
oppolite ways. 

CONT RIBU-T IONE facienda, a writ which lies where ſever 

perſons are jointly bound to the ſame thing, and one or max 
of them refuſe to contribute their ſhare. 
Thus if joint tenants, or tenants in common, hold a mil jn 
indiviſo, and are equally to take the profits therecf; the nil 
falling to decay, and one or more of them refuſing to contt- 
bute towards the reparation, the reſt ſhall have this writ h 
compel them, 

CONTROLLER, or ComPTROLLER, an officer eſtate! 
to control, or overlook public accounts, and to certify; on. 
caſion, whether things have been contro!!cd and examined, © 
not. — Thus we have a Controller of the kin hoſe, Core 
troller of the navy, Controller of the mint, Conttoller & the 
exciſe, &c. 

CONTROLLER of the hanaper, is an officer in Chancery, aten 
ing the lord chancellor daily in term and ſeal-time, 

This officer is to take all things ſealed from the clerk of the 
hanaper, incloſed in bags of leather, and to note the juſt um- 
ber and effect thereof; to enter them in a book with al te 
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if they did amils. | 
CONT U/SION, in medicine, a bruiſe, or a ſolution cf cot. 
nuity, produced in any part of the body, by any inftrums!! 
whoſe ſurface does not riſe by way of edge, but in any onde 
figure; by this means a A fas is diſtinguiſhed tm! 
wound, which is a ſolution of continuity produced by 4 1:4? 
cutting inſtrument, 2 
Hence a Contuſion, if all other circumſtances are alike, pus 
ſes a larger ſpace than a wound, becauſe, in the forme! 
large portion of the ſurface of the wounding inſtrument & 
plied to the body. Now it is ſufficiently obvious, that, 8 
action is equal to re- action, the effect will be the fame 
ther the obtuſe ſubſtance, by its gravity, acts upon 406 
of the body; or whether that part of the body, by any K 
inching, is contuſed. 4 
Ve muſt therefore conſider a Contuſion as an accumulate 
minute wounds, with an attrition of the ſolids and cap0 
veſſels. 2 
In the cure of a Contuſion, we muſt attempt a reſolution, ®* 
if poſſible, prevent a ſuppuration, but much more 2 wo. 
Reſolution is principally performed, firſt, by rendering 5 
travaſated humours fiuid ; ſecondly, by relaxing die , Jer: 
veſſels; and, thirdly, by procuring the reſorption 0! the 775 a 
vaſated humours into the veſlels, by evacuating den v3 
or by friction, ert 
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lentifully ; ſoon aftet exhibit a ſtrong, but not 

Bleed — — x bt a penetrating and reſolvent fomenta- 

inflammat ſed to the part, and let warm frictions be uſed : 

223 internal reſolvents, ſudorifics, and diuretics are of 
e 


: ice. 
Gr * monaſtery, or religious houſe. 


* The word is formed from the Latin con, together and wenzo, to 


come. 


CONVEN TION, a treaty, contract, or agreement between 


rties. 
C _—_ ke = le alſo applied to an extraordinary aſſembly of par- 
0 


liaments or of the ſtates of the realm, held without the king's C 
I4 


writ. 


yr or Cox vrR ENT Rays, in optics, are thoſe 
CON" heavy bu divers points of an object, incline towards 
3 2 er wet till at laſt they meet, and croſs, and then become 
e rays 3 as the rays A B, CB, "gr XXI. fig. 12.) 
TY > till they come to the point B, and then they di- 
Free and run off from each other in the lines BF, BE. 
IE c1x6 Serics. See the article SERIES. 
SN FRSF, in mathematics; one propoſition is called the 
E Converſe of another, when, after a concluſion is drawn from 
Cmething ſuppoſed in the Converſe propoſition, that concluſi- 
on is ſuppoſed 3 and then that which in the other was ſuppoſed 
„ now drawn as a concluſion from it. As thus, when two 
ges of a triangle are equal, the angles under their ſides are e- 
qual ; and on the Converſe, if thoſe angles are equal, the two 
ſides are equal. 


converg 


E CONVERSION of propoſetions, in logie, is the changing the 


ſubject into the place of the prædicate, and the prædicate into 
that of the ſubject, without any alteration in the quality of 
either. , i a 
EF CoxvencoN, in rhetoric, &c. is underſtood of arguments which 
ne retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſite ſides, by changing the 
{ie into the attribute, and the attribute into the ſubject. 
CONVE/XITY, the exterior ſurface of a convex, i. e. a gib- 
deus and globular thing, in oppoſition to concavity or the in- 
ner ſurface, which is hollow or depreſſed. 
A convex lens is either convex on both ſides, called a convexo- 
convex, or it is plain on one fide, and convex on the other, 
called a convexo-concave, or concavo-convex, as the one or 
the other ſurſace prevails, i. e. as this or that is a ſmaller porti- 
on of a ſphere. 
All convex lenſes inflect the rays of light in their paſſage, i. e. 
{-nd them out from their convex ſurface, converging fo as that 
they concur in a point or focus. | 
Hence all convex lenſes magnify, i. e. repreſent their images 
er than the objects; and this the more, as they are portions 
of {maller ſpheres. 
A convex mirror repreſents the images ſmaller than the objects, 
a Concave one repreſents them larger; a convex mirror re- 
fects the rays from it diverging, and therefore diſperſes and 
weakens their eftect, as a concave one reflects them converc- 
in, fo as ti concur in a point, and have their eſtect increaſed. 
CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed or inſtrument, by which 
hach, Kc. are conveyed or transferred, by the proprietor, to 
ſome other perſon, 
CONVICT, in common law, one who is found guilty of a 
| crime, by the verdict of a jury. 
CONVOCATTION, an aſſembly of the clergy of England, by 
| their repreſentatives, to conſult on eccleſiaſtical matters. 
Ihe Convocation conſiſts of an upper and lower houſe: In 
e upper houſe fit the biſhops, and in the lower houſe the in- 
or Clergy, who are repreſented by their practors, conſiſt- 
„got al the deans and arch-deacons, one proctor for every 
Copter, and two for the clergy of every dioceſe, in all 143 di- 
e. 22 deans, 53 arch-deacons, 24 prebendaries, and 
4% proctors of the dioceſan clergy. The lower houſe chuſes 
0 Frolocutor, or ſpeaker, and preſents him to the arch-biſhop 
uch vihops cf the upper houſe. 
der houſe of Convocation was formerly called toge- 


„wo ciſtinct writs : The firſt was the parliamentary or 
King wit, to the biſhops of every dioceſe, ſummoning them 
ment; with a clauſe in it, requiring each chapter to 
© nent the:r body, and the clergy of each dioceſe two proc- 


"to repreſent them in parliament : Whence ſome have been 
Spain, that the clergy fat together with the laity, in parlia- 
3 the reign of Henry the eighth; when they fell un- 
© Premunire, by ſubmitting to Cardinal Woolſey's legatine 
9g Teber their ſeats there. It is certain, the lower 
„ —*nvocation, in the next reign, apprehended they 
t in parliament, and therefore petitioned the 
e ay intercede with the king and protector, that they 
.., >< reHored to the fame. This was again attempted in 
den end of queen Elifabeth's reign, and in that of king 


* a riqht to fit j 


| 


3 hrt; but ſtill without ſucceſs. 

0 1d writ by which the clergy were aſſembled together 
ben e writ, This ſecond writ was to ſe- 
ko ce to tne former, and to make the aſſembly 


» as mecting by virtue of a ſummons from their 
This writ is now ordered by the lord chancellor, 
by him to the arch- biſhop of Canterbury, who 
15 mandate to the biſhop of London, as dean 
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tion of the clergy of his province; after the like manner at 
Vork; and by conſtant correſpondence, debates and con 
cludes of the fame matters as are debated by that of Canter- 


4 Not that the one is obliged to follow what the other 
OCs. 


CONVOLU'TTION, awinding or turning motion, proper to the 


trunks of ſome plants; as the convolvulæ or bindweeds, a::d 
the claſpers of vines, briony, &c. 


CONVOY in maritime affairs, ſignifies one or more veſſels or 


ſhips of war, intruſted with the conducting a fleet of merchant- 
men, to defend them from pirates, or enemies of the ſtate. 


ONVOY, is alſo uſed in military affairs to ſignify a body of ſor- 


ces ſent to guard a ſupply of proviſions, arms, or ammunition, 


oing to a camp, &c. by land. 
CO x 


NVU/LSION or ſpaſm (from con, together, and wells, to 
pull) a preternatural and violent contraction of the nervous, 
membranous, and muſcular parts, ariſing from a ſpaſmodic ſtric- 
ture of the membranes ſurrounding the ſpinal marrow and the 
nerves diſtributed from it, and an impetuous influx of the ner- 
vous fluid into the organs of motion. Hence appears the diſ- 
ference between Convulſions and an epilepſy, the primary 
cauſe of the Jatter being ſituated in the pia and dura mater. 
The ſymptoms alſo of thoſe two diſorders are different, though 
molt of them, on account of the intimate conſent of theſe 
nervous membranes, have a great affinity with each other. 
Convulſions attack the miſerable patients variouſly ; for in ſome 
they happen ſuddenly, without any ſigns of the approaching 
diſorder ; whilſt in others they may be foreſeen by various ſigns. 
During the convulfive paroxyſm, the limbs are ſurprizingly 
agitated, Sometimes the arms are fo retorted toward the back, 
that the patient ſeems to fit upon them : At other times they 
in vain beat the paſſive air: At other times the legs are drawn 
into various directions: Sometimes they ſtamp ; ſometimes 
the ſpine of the back is incurvated, ſo as to form an arch, 
whilſt the breaſt is raiſed : And at other times the whole body 
is ſtiff as a ſtone. Theſe agitations ſeize many in the very 
poſture in which they are, without throwing them on the 
ground, whilſt others, like epileptic patients, fall ſuddenly 
down, weep, laugh, grind their tceth, gape, hang out their 
tongue, and are vertiginous, 

After the paroxyſm many patients retain an incredible languor 
of the whole body and feet; many fall into deliriums and a pro- 
found ſleep ; and in others the diſorder is terminated by eructa- 
tions, an exploſion of flatulencies, vomiting, and a copious diſ- 
charge of lymph. Convulſions are frequently ſucceeded by an 
evacuation of mucus or blood from the noſtrils, uterus, or hæ- 
morrhoidal veins ; and in ſhort, this diſorder is terminated in 
numberleſs different ways. 
Thoſe are moſt ſubject to Convulſions whoſe nervous ſyſtems 
are either naturally, or by any other cauſe, weak; eſpecially 
if their juices be impure. 
The convulſive irritation of the parts may happen in a double 
manner; ſor either the membranes of the ſpinal marrow are 
primarily irritated, convulſed, and draw other parts with which 
they are connected into conſent ; or ſome of theſe parts are firſt 
ſpaſmodically affected, and communicate the Convulſion to 
the ſpinal marrow, from which it is propagated to other parts. 
Among the mediate cauſes which diſpoſe to this conſtriction 
of the ſpinal marrow, the moſt conſiderable are violent paſh- 
ons, than which nothing is more eftectual both for inducing, 
and ſupporting Convulſions, eſpecially if the patient be expoſ- 
ed to external cold, or commits any error in regimen. 
If we enquire into thoſe nervous parts from which the convul- 
five ſtrictures are generally propagated to the membranes of 
the ſpinal marrow, the moſt conſiderable of them are found to 
be the ſtomach and inteſtines, the vellications of which prove 
the cauſe of Convulſions through the whole nervous ſyſtem 3 
for theſe parts, by means of their nerveo-membranous {truc- 
ture, are very ſufceptible of irregular motions, and are greatly 
affected by the ſlighteſt cauſe. 
Though Convulſions are very terrible, yet they are not ſud- 
denly mortal. When they are recent, the patient young, and 
the conſtitution ſound, an eaſy and ſhort cure is to be hoped for: 
And when they ariſe from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes or hæ- 
morrhoids, they are removed by recalling theſe evacuations. 
But when the humours are thick and impure, the excretions * 
ſuppreſſed, the conſtitution delicate, the patient advanced in 
years, and the diſeaſe hereditary, and of long ſtanding, the 
Cure is very difficult. Convulſion frequently degenerates into a 
true epliepſy, or a hypochondriac melancholy, eſpecially when 
a bad regimen, or a prepoſterous cure, concur ; and laſtly 
thoſe who die of Convulſions are taken off by an apoplexy, as 
appears, upon diſſection, by the extravaſations of blood in the 
brain and ſpinal marrow. 
In the cure of convulſive motions, we are firſt to correct the 
material cauſes which ſupport the diſorder, prepare them for an 
climination, and commodiouſly evacuate them. The ſecond 
intention is toallay the violent and irregular commotions of the 
nervous parts ; and thirdly to corroborate the nervous ſyſtem, 
in order to prevent a relapſe, which frequently happens. But 
the patient, eſpecially if the diſorder be inveterate, is above all 
things to be exhorted to patience under the cure nor is the 
cure to be obtained by a great variety of draſtic remedies, but 
rather by mild medicines and ſuch as are friendly to nature. 
If the diforler, according to Hippocrates, ariſes from a redun- 
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COPARCENERS, ſuch as have equal portions in Ure inheri- 


COP. 


dance of humours, or if the quantity of blood be too great, or 
it be too thick, and the pulſe large, veneſection either in the 
foot or arm is to be uſed, but not promiſcuouſly ; or ſcarifica- 
tions may be interpoſed ; but veneſection is more expedient 
after, than during the paroxyſm. 
J have alſo very rarely obſerved convulſive motions removed 
without the obſervation of a proper regimen, as to air, exerciſe, 
and proper aliments. Warm baths for the feet prepared of river 
water, bran, and chamomile flowers have a fingular efficacy in 
romoting the circulation and allaying the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures. 
But no attempts towards a cure are to be made, unleſs the bo- 
dy be ſoluble. ROE 8 | 
Among the moſt ſimple and dietetic medicines, we may juſtly 
reckon large draughts of cold and ſimple water, which, in con- 
ſequence of its levity and fluidity, enters the capillary veſſels, 
renders the blood more fluid, corroborates the parts, involves 
the acrid and ſulphureous humours and vapours, and by excit- 

- ing a gentle ſweat, eliminates them from the body. Hence the 
proper and moderate uſe of temperate, cold and hot ſprings, 
ſeems to be of ſingular efficacy. 
But if Convulſions, eſpecially about the ſtate of puberty, ariſe 
from exceſſive venery, anger, or any other paſſion of mind, the 
patient is carefully to abſtain from every thing capable of pro- 
ducing a commotion. When Convulſions ariſe from worms, 
they are to be killed and expelled. | 

If Convulſions are ſupported by a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, we 
are by no means to recal that evacuation by emmenagogues 
and other hot medicines ; it is more expedient to reſtore the 
free circulation of the humours, and then allay the irregular 
motions of the ſolids, and laſt of all corroborate the weaken- 

ed parts. 
It frequently happens, that the retropulſion of ſweats, of ulcer- 
ous excretions, of the itch, purples, or gout, induces Convul- 
ſions; in this caſe, the acrimonious ſordes of the primæ viæ 
are to be corrected and the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures allayed. 
If convulſive motions ſhould ſtill remain, they are to be treat- 
ed with ſuch medicines as allay exorbitant motions, and with 
ſpecifics oppoſite to the ſubtile ſulphureous vapour which is im- 
pacted in the nerves, and is the principal ſupport of the difor- 
der. Nor are we to neglect external remedies, among which 

we may reckon ointments and liniments applied to the nape of 
the neck and ſpine of the back. When a ſuppreſſion of the hæ- 
morrhoids ſupports Convulſions, and a gentle tumor and ob- 
ſtruction of the veſlels are already formed, after other proper 
meaſures, I know no more efficacious medicine than chaly- 
beats. Hoffman. 

COO'LERS, in medicine, are thoſe remedies which either af- 
fect the organs of feeling with an immediate ſenſe of cold; or 
ſuch as by a particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs of parts, give 
the animal fluids a greater conſiſtency, and, conſequently, 
retard their motion, 

CO/PAL, in pharmacy, is truly a reſin, being inflammable and 
ſoluble in oil; but it has the fate of the anime, and ſome 
other bodies of this claſs, to be miſcalled a gum. 

The true Copal is a ſolid reſin of a conſiderably firm texture. 
It is brought to us in moderately large maſſes, or in ſingle, 
large lumps or drops. "Theſe laſt are the pureſt Copal, and 
are uſually very clear and tranſparent, of a watery colour, or 
of an extremely pale yellow. "They greatly reſemble amber in 
appearance, and if there were any ſuch thing as amber of this 
limpid hue, they would not be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it. 
This refin is of a fragrant ſmell, eſpecially when freſh broken, 
or when burnt. Its taſte is ſubaſtringent, and ſomewhat aro- 


matic. 
There are ſeveral trees in South America, which produce a 
reſin ſo like in all reſpects, that it is indifferently collected 
from them all, and ſent to Europe, as well as uſed upon the 
ſpot under the name of Copal. Hernandez has enumerated 
and deſcribed no leſs than eight of theſe trees; there is one, 
however, that yields the reſin in greater plenty, and in a great- 
cr degree of purity than the reſt, and is therefore generally 
called the true Copal-tree. This is deſcribed by Hernandez 
under the name of Copalli Quahuitl, and Copallifera Prima. 
It is a large and tall tree, with leaves not unlike thoſe of the 
European oak, but ſomewhat longer; its fruit is round, and 
of a purple colour. "The trunk of this tree yields the Copal 
ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, but more plentifully, when wounded 
for that purpoſe. 

Copal, by a chemical analyſis, is found to yield, firſt, a mode- 
rate quantity of an acid, reddiſh phlegm, of an empyreumatic 
ſmell ; and after this, a moderate portion of a yellow, thin, 
and tranſparent oil, then a larger quantity of a reddiſh and 
ſomewhat thicker oil ; and after this, a very large proportion 
of a thick blackiſh oil like butter. The remainder in the re- 
tort, after theſe ſeveral liquors are come over, is not more than 
an eighth part of the refin firſt put in; and this calcined in an 
open fre, is reduced to a much ſmaller quantity; after which, 
by lixiviation, it yields about four grains of fixed ſalt from the 
pound of reſin originally employed, and that is not of the al- 
kaline, but of the fal ſalſus kind. The Americans uſe Copal, 
as they do anime, for diſorders of the head, by way of fumi- 
vation. We do not uſe it at all in medicine, but an excellent 
varniſh is made of it. 
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the ſun to poſſeſs the central part, and that the p. 
comets, at different diſtances, and at different Dericg, al 
revolve about him in the following order : | tag 
1. Mercury, at the diſtance of about 32 millions gf ,, 
revolves about the ſun in the ſpace of 87 days, 23 bo tg 
16 minutes. | u 
2. Venus, at the diſtance of millions of miles. 
days, 16 hours, and 49 . mile, i % 
3. The earth, at the diſtance of about 82 millions gc. 
in 365 days, 6 hours, g minutes, or a ſydereal year. 
4: ** the diſtance of 123 millions of miles, in ;; 
ays, 23 hours, 27 minutes, or 1 year, 72 „ 
— W f n 7 N 
5. Jupiter, at the diſtance of 424 millions of miles in 
days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, or almoſt 12 years. "IM 
6. Saturn, at the diſtance of 777 millions of miles in ,... 
days, 6 hours, 36 minutes, or nearly 30 years. oh 
7- The comets, in various and vaſtly eccentric orb 
volve about the ſun in different fituations and period, oe 2 
as repreſented in plate VII. fig. 1. * 
Theſe are all the heavenly bodies yet known to circ! 
about the fun, as the center of their motions ; and it. 
the planets, there are three which are found to have hes 
ſecondary planets, ſatellites, or moons, revolving conta 
about them, as the centers of their motions, viz. 7 
The carth which has only one moon revolving about! 2 
27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, at the mean diſtance of abog 
240000 miles. 
Jupiter is obſerved with a teleſcope to have four ſate lid 
which move about him in the times and diſtances follows, 
viz. | 
The 1ſt in one day, 18 hours, 27 minutes, at the diſtance ; 
5 i; ſemidiameters of Jupiter's body from his cents, 4 
meaſured with a micrometer. 
The 2d in 3 days, 13 hours, 13 minutes, at the diſtance g 
9 ſemidiameters. 
The 3d in 7 days, 3 hours, 42 minutes, at the diſtance d 
I4 5 ſemidiameters. 
The 4th in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, at the vibe 
of 25 „ ſemidiameters. 
Saturn has 5 moons, and beſides them a ſtupendous 5 
ſurrounding his body, whoſe width and diſtance from Stun 
body are equal, and computed at upwards of 22009 nile, 
The periodical times and diſtances of the Saturnian mers 
in ſemidiameters of the ring, are as follow : 
The firſt or inmoſt revolves about Saturn in 1 dav, 21 hour, 
18 minutes, at the diſtance of near 2 ſemidiameters of the 
ring. 
The 2d in 2 days, 17 hours, 41 minutes, at the cus 
of 2 2 ſemidiameters, 
The zd in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 minutes, at the du 
of 3 4 ſemidiameters. 
The 4th in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes, at the dine 
of 8 ſemidiameters. 
The 5th in 70 days, 22 hours, 4 minutes, at the dn 
of 23 .3. ſemidiameters.—This ſyſtem, with the planets a 
comets revolving about the ſun, as above deſcribed, we tant 
repreſented in plate VII. fig. 1. 
That the ſun is at reſt, and that the planets move roun: 
as deſcribed above, is an opinion received of old by Fi» 
laus, Ariſtarchus of Samos, and the whole ſe of the Pitt 
goreans. The Egyptians were early obſervers of the iz 
vens, and from them probably this notion was rech“ 


Greece ; though the notion of the earth ſtanding fill in dee 
center, and the whole heavens revolving round it, as 27 
nerally received and defended till the time in which Copy 
nicus flouriſhed, viz. about the year 1500, who reltoree® 


ancient aſtronomy, and ſhewed it in ſo clear a manner i 
nted for & 


. . 9 
it, that it became generally received, and from him“ 


called the Copernican ſyſtem. = 
The claim, which the ſyſtem here laid down has t0# 
ference above all others, will appear from the ſollou ® 
ſiderations. 

1. The planet Venus moves round the ſun 
the earth. For through a teleſcope it ſometimes apf 
a bright and round face like a full moon, and later 
horned like the new moon; and, when it appears Iu © 
ſeen near the body of the ſun, as well as when 1 
horned: which things could not be, did it more c 
round the earth alone, or round neither the ſun 1 
earth. For, did it move round the earth alone, mY a 
both the ſun and the earth. it muſt be ſeen 2 Dd 
that part of the heavens which is oppoſite to the 14 ot 9 
it move round neither the ſun nor the earth, it ber | 
pear both horned and full, when it is ſeen near © 1 yd ” 
ſun : it remains therefore, that it revolves roun ad 
and not round the earth. Its orbit therefore, 87" ,, 
the above-mentioned ſyſtem, includes the ſun, . 

the orbit of the earth. turm on 
2. In like manner we are aTured, that Mercury g 
the fun in a leſſer orbit than that of Venus; 


ſun, and not 1% 
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Ache fame phaſefwith Venus, and is never ſeen ſo far from 
on 


lanet is. 
* he Mars includes both the earth and the ſun, and 


3 h is not in the center thereof. For this planet is 


the ſite to, or in any other ſituation in 

capable of fe dan, 35h it could not be, unleſs it moved 

N earth; and it always appears full, or nearly ſo; 

you” could not do, if it ever came between the ſun 

_—— —— it moves therefore alſo _— _ ſun. And 

8 is in the ſite part of the heavens to 

farther, 13 about thn pun larger than when it is 
— _ ſan ; which ſhews that it is ſo many times nearer 
— 4 in one ſituation than in the other : the earth there- 
= —_—_ in the center of its motion. All which is agree- 

= _ the ſyſtem above laid down, | i 

Since the like is obſervable both of Jupiter and Saturn (tho', 
4- reaſon of their greater diſtance from the ſun and us, the 
diverſity in their apparent magnitudes in different parts of their 
orbits is not ſo great as in Mars) it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that theſe planets alſo have both the earth and the ſun with- 
in their orbits, and that rather the ſun than the earth is in 

e ſame. 
1 earth is placed within the orbits of the planets 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, theſe planets cannot appear to us to 
. 
unleis the . 3 
voy 3 planets Venus and Mercury revolve about 
the ſun, and not about the earth; ſince likewiſe the earth is 
laced between the w_ 1 2 and Venus, and the 4 
l time of the earth, if it does move, is in point o 
ts latwend the periodical times of theſe two; it has 
been thought reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the earth revolves in 
like manner about pe er * — planets do, and is therefore 
in the number of them. 
605 _—_— wonderfully confirms this concluſion, is, that har- 
mony which upon this ſuppoſition runs through the whole 
ſolar ſyſtem, viz. that the motions of all the planets, both 
primary and ſecondary, are governed and regulated by one 
and the ſame law; which is, that the ſquares of the perio- 
dical times of the primary planets are to each other, as the 
cubes of their diſtances from the ſun; and likewiſe the ſquares 
of the periodical times of the ſecondaries of any primary are 
to cach other, as the cubes of their diſtances from that pri- 
mary, Now the moon, which in the ſyſtem above laid down 
is a ſecondary of the earth, in the other hypotheſis is a pri- 
mary one: and ſo the rule cannot take place, becauſe her 
periodical time, conſidered as that of a primary one, does not 
agree therewith, Whereas, according to the other ſuppoſi- 
tion, the motions of the heavenly bodies, as we ſhall fee in 
ts proper place, are to be accounted for with the greateſt 
ſimplicity; and a regular and beautiful fabric is thereby ex- 
hibited, worthy its divine Architect. . 
By the ſquare of the periodical time of a planet, is meant 
the time it takes up in revolving about the ſun, or about its 
primary, multiplied by itfelf once; and, by the cube of 
ts diſtance, is meant its diſtance multiplied by itſelf twice. 
Thus, if the time a planet moves once round its orbit 
in, be 30 years, then 30 times 30 is the ſquare of its 
periodical time: and if the diſtance of a primary planet from 
the ſun, or of a ſecondary from its primary, be 81 millions 
of miles, then 81 millions multiplied by 81 millions, and that 
again by $1 millions, will expreſs the cube of the diſtance of 
that planet, | 
7- But the truth of this ſyſtem has been abundantly confirmed 
by the accurate obſervations of the learned Dr. Bradley, which 
we have given ſome account of under ABERRA'TION of 
the flars ; for it plainly appears from thence, that the fixed 
furs have an apparent motion or aberration, and ſeem to 
deſctibe ſmall circles, or ellipſes z which could never hap- 
cn, were the earth fixed in the center; but naturally fol- 
lows from the motion of the earth's bearing ſome proportion 
to the velocity of light; and conſequently the earth really 
reyolves about the ſun. 

COPE/RNI CUS, the name of an aſtronomical inſtrument, in- 
vented by Mr, Whiſton to exhibit the motion and phano- 
mina of the planets, both primary and ſecondary. — It is 
= on the Copernican ſyſtem, and for that reaſon called by 
ns name, 

oll, a fmall veſſel uſually made with bone aſhes, and 
uſed by refiners in aflaying their metals. 

COPPER, hard, heavy, ductile metal, found in mines in 
ſeveral parts of Europe. 

. Wo 5 the ughteſt of all the metals except iron and tin; 

1 en akin nature than iron, though great- 

n 10. Man gold or filver, 

mie metal. It communicates that quality to gold and ſil- 

P "101 7reatly want it, with which it readily mixes in 

"1 © ;5 the beſt alloy for both. It is malleable much 

 ®y tian iron, though not ſo readily as any of the 

I is ductile to a very great degree. In its 

OS ule W2 ten it drawn out into extremely fine wire, 


Au in : 


Storm of braſs, in which it is only altered in co- 


more 


It is, next aſter iron, the 


COR 


lour by an admixture of a ſemi-metal called zink: It is beaten 
into leaves, which, though not ſo thin as thoſe of gold, ſerve 
for many purpoſes in their ſtead. 
It is the moſt liable to ruſt of all the metals, for all kinds 
of ſalts, and all unctuous bodies; in ſhort, almoſt every thing 
in nature is a ſolvent for it. If only expoſed to a moif air, 
it readily acquires a green ruſt, and even water in time will 
diſſolve it. It is remarkably ſonorous, being the baſis of al- 
moſt all the compound metals in which that quality is ex- 
pected. It requires a very conſiderable degree of fire to melt 
it, leſs indeed than iron, but much greater than that re- 
quired for the fuſion of any of the other metals: On this is 
founded that eaſy practice of ſeparating all the other metals, 
except iron, from copper, by what is called eliquation : For, 
if the fire be kept up juſt under the degree neceſſary to melt 
a plate of copper, every other metal will be perfectly ſeparat- 
ed from it, if iron be not there. Copper grows red- hot be- 
fore it melts, and, when in a ſtate of fuſion, is deſtructive 
to every body near, if but the leaſt quantity of water be in 
the way of its courſe ; for a ſingle drop will ſcatter a vaſt 
quantity of melted copper like ſhot from a gun. It amal- 
gamates with mercury, but not without conſiderable diffi- 
culty: Melted with antimony, it readily runs into ſcoria or 
vitrifies ; and the ſame effect is produced, though not ſo 
ſuddenly, on fuſing it with iron, 
The extreme diviſfibility of this metal almoſt exceeds imagi- 
nation. Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a grain of it, diſſolved in 
an alkali, will give a ſenſible colour to more than 500000 
times its weight of water. It very readily diſſolves in aqua- 
fortis, aqua regia, ſpirit of ſalt, and, in ſhort, in all the ſtrong- 
er, and even the weaker acids ; the very mildeſt of the ve- 
getable tribe being able to produce a green tincture from it, 
and to acquire an emetic virtue by being ſuffered to fland 
in it. The acids make a green ſolution of it; the alkali's, 
and particularly the volatile urinous kinds, a blue one that 
is equal to the fineſt colour among painters, not excepting 
the ultramarine. 
CO/PPERAS, green vitriol. See VI/TRIOL. 
COP/PPICE, a ſmall thicket conſiſting of underwoods, and may 
be raiſed either by ſowing or planting. | 
CO/PULA, in logic, is the verb which connects any two 
terms in an afhrmative or negative propoſition; as God is 
almighty, where is is the Copula. 
CO/PULATIVE Propoſitions are thoſe which include ſeveral 
attributes joined together by an affirmative or negative con- 
junction, 
Thus © Power and riches do not make a man happy.“ Here 
and is the conjunction which couples potber and riches. 
COPY-HOLD, is a tenure for which the tenant hath no- 
thing to ſhew but the copy of the rolls made by the ſtew- 
ard of the lord's court; for the ſteward, as he enrols all 
other things done in the lord's court, ſo he likewiſe doth 
ſuch tenants as he admits into the court to any parcel of 
land or tenement belonging to the manor ; and the tran— 
ſcript of this is called the copy of the court-roll, which is 
all the tenant keeps as his own evidence: This tenure is cal- 
led a baſe tenure ; but it is not holding ſimply at the will 
of the lord, but according to the cuſtom of the manor. Theſe 
cuſtoms of manors are infinite, and vary in one point or 
other almoſt in each manor. | 
Firſt, ſome Copy-holds are finable at will, and ſome are cer- 
tain, If the fine which the lord takes ſhould excecd two 
years revenue, the Chancery, King's- bench, Common-pleas, 
or Exchequer, may reduce him to reaſon. That which is 
certain is a kind of inheritance, and is called cuſtomary, 
becauſe, the tenant dying, the next of blood may not, upor: 
paying the cuſtomary fine, be denied his admiſſion. Secondly, 
ſome copy-holders have by cuſtom the wood growing upon 
their own land, which by law they could not have. 
Thirdly, ſome copy-holders are ſuch as hold by the verge 
in ancient demeſne; and, although they hold by copy, yet 
are accounted a kind of free-holders : For, if ſuch a one com- 
mit felony, the king hath annum, diem & vaſtum, as in 
frecholds. Some others hold by mere Copy-hold ; and, theſe 
committing felony, their land eſcheateth to the lord of the 
manor, 
COR, the heart, in anatomy, a muſcular body fituated in the 
cavity of the thorax, on the anterior part of the diaphragm, be- 
tween the two laminz of the mediaſtinum, It is ſomewhat 
conical, flatted on the ſides, round at the top, and oval at the 
baſis ; this laſt is accompanied with two appendices, called 
auriculz, and by large blood-veflels ; and all theſe are in- 
cluded in a membranous capſula, named pericardium. 
It is hollow within, and divided by a feptum, which runs 
between the edges into two cavities z one of which is thick 
and ſolid, called the left ventricle ; the other thin and ſoſt, 
termed the right ventricle : Though, in their natural ſitua- 
tion, the right ventricle is placed more anteriorly than the left. 
Each ventricle opens at the baſis by two orifices, one of 
which anſwers to the auricles, the other to the mouth of 2 
large artery; one of which may be termed the auricular ori- 


fice, the other the arterial! orifice, The right ventricle opens 
Mtv 


| 


. which meet and terminate there, almoſt in a direct line, 


into the right auricle, and into the trunk of the pulmonary | 
artery; the left into the left auricle, and into the great trunk 
of the aorta. At the edges of theſe orifices are ſeveral move- 
able pellicles, called valves, of which ſome are turned in- 
ward towards the ventricles, that let the blood enter the 
heart, but hinder it from going out the ſame way, and are 
called triglochines or tricuſpides z others turned towards the 
great veſlels, which ſuffer the blood to go out of the heart, 
but hinder it from returning, and are called ſemilunares or 
ſigmoidalez. The tricuſpides of the left ventricle are likewiſe 
termed mitrales. 

The inner ſurfaces of the ventricles have thick fleſhy pro- 
ductions called columnz. To the extremities of theſe colum- 
nz orpillars are faſtened ſeveral tendinous cords, the other ends 
are joined to the tricuſpides. Thereare likewiſe other ſmall, 
ſhort, tendinous ropes along both the edges of the ſeptum, 
in an obliquely tranſverſe ſituation, forming a kind of net- 
work. | 

The cavities of the ventricles are ſmall deep foſſulæ, near 
each other, with ſmall prominent interſtices between. The 
greateſt part of the foſſulæ are orifices of the venous ducts. 
The fleſhy fibres of the heart, eſpecially thoſe of the right 
ventricle, are either bent into arches, or folded into angles, 
the latter being longer than the former. The middle of theſe 
arches, and the angles of the folds, are turned towards the 
apex of the heart, and the extremities of the fibres toward the 
baſis, Theſe fibres not only differ in length, but in their 
directions, which are very oblique in all, but much more ſo 
in the long or folded fibres than in the ſhort ones. 

Each ventricle is compoſed of its proper diſtinct fibres; but 
the left has many more than the right. By carefully unra- 
velling all the fibres of the heart, we find it to be made up 
of two bags contained in a third, 

The tubes which croſs tranverſly are much more numerous 
than thoſe which croſs longitudinally ; which will ſerve to 
rectiſy the falſe notion about the motion of the heart, that 
it is performed by a contortion like a ſcrew ; that the heart 
is ſhortened in the time of contraction, and lengthened in di- 
latation. 

The tricuſpidal valves of the right ventricle are three trian- 
gular productions, very ſmooth on that ſide next the auricle, 
and on the ſide next the ventricle ſeveral membranous and 
tendinous expanſions, and their edges notched. The valves 
of the auricular orifice of the left ventricle are of the ſame 
ſtructure, and but two in number. 

The ſemilunar valves are ſix in number, three belonging to 
each ventricle, fituated at the mouths of the great arteries, 
and may be properly enough called valvulæ arteriales. 

The auricles are muſcular bags ſituated at the baſis of the 
heart, one towards the right ventricle, the other towards the 
left, and joincd together by an inner ſeptum and external 


communicating fibres, much like the ventricles; one of them | Fig 1, and 2, are explained under the article HEAD, 
Fig. 3. The human heart ſeen in its convex part, and in it 


being called the right auricle, the other the left. They are 
very uneven on the inſide, but ſmoother on the outſide, and 
terminate in a narrow, flat, indented edge, like a cock's 
comb, 

The right auricle is larger than the left, and it joins the right 
ventricle by a common tendinous opening. It has two other 
openings united into one, and formed by two large veins, 


called vena cava ſuperior and inferior: The notched edge of 
this auricle terminates obliquely in a kind of obtuſe point, 
which is a ſmall production of the great bag, and is turned 
towards the middle of the baſis of the heart. | 
The whole inner ſurface of the right auricle is uneven, by 
rcaſon of a great number of prominent lines, which run acroſs 
the ſides of it, and communicate with each other by ſmaller 
lines, which he obliquely in the interſtices between the for- 
mer. 

i he left auricle is pretty thick and unequally ſquare, into 
which the 4 veins open that are called venz pulmonares, and 
which has a diſtinct appendix belonging to it, like a third 
ſmall auricle, 

Beſides the great common veſſels, the heart has ſome peculiar 
to itſelf, called the coronary arteries and veins, as in ſome 
meaſure they crown the baſis of the heart. Theſe arteries, 
which are two in number, called the right and left coronaries, 
go out from the beginning of the aorta, and afterwards ſpread 
round the baſis of the heart, to the ſubſtance of which they 
ſend numerous ramifications, The exterior courſe of the 
veins is pretty much the ſame with that of the arteries ; their 
trunk opens principally into the right auricle, by a particular 
orifice, furniſhed with a ſemilunar yalve. All the coronary 
veſſels and their ramifications communicate with each other. 
The pericardium conſiſts of three laminæ, the middle and prin- 
cipal of which is compoſed of very fine tendinous filaments 
croting each other in different directions. The internal la- 
mina ſeems to be a continuation of the outer coat of the 
heart, auricles, and great veſſels. | 

The pericardium iscloſely connected to the diaphragm, not at 
the apex, but exactly at that place which anſwers to the flat or 
lower {tide of the heart; the reſt of the bag lies upon the dia- 


— 


Fig. 4. The heart opened to ſhew the parts of its ventricts, 


Fig. 5, and 6, repreſent the heart in different politions to (hey 
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phragm without any adheſion, The external lamina, 9 
properly common covering, is formed by the dupliea 1 
the mediaſtinum, Ihe internal lamina is perforated by we 
finite number of very ſmall holes, through which a 4. 1 
continually tranſudes, in the ſame manner as in the tw. 
nzum : ſometimes, upon diſſection, it is of a reddiſh — us 
which may be owing to a tranſudation of blood e 
fine membrane of the auricles. 8h the 
The heart and parts belonging to it are the principal! 
ments of the circulation A a blood. two wü 
ought to be conſidered as two ſyringes ſo cloſely joined g 
ther as to make but one body, and furniſhed with ſucks,” 
contrary directions to each other z ſo as that, by d. ths 
one of them, a fluid is let in, and forced out again wy 
other. ü 
The heart is made up of a ſubſtance capable of contraQign 
dilatation. When the fleſhy fibres of the ventricles are 
trated, the two cavities are leſſened in an equal and d 
manner, more according to the breadth or thickneſ, = 
cording to the length of the heart; becauſe the aumber 5 
tranſverſe fibres is much greater than that of the bag 
ones. 
The fleſhy fibres, thus contracted, do the office of ſucker; by 
preſſing upon the blood in the ventricles ; which blood der 
forced to the baſis of the heart preſſes the tricuſpidal yz) 
againſt each other, opens the ſemilunares, and ruſhes with 1. 
petuoſity through the arteries and their ramifications, 2s thro 
ſo many elaſtic tubes, 'The blood thus puſhed on enters the 
capillary veſſels, and is from thence forced to retutn by th. 
veins to the auricles, which like retirements lodge the boy 
returned by the veins during the time of a new contraction 
which is termed ſyſtole. 
The contraction or ſyſtole ceaſes immediately; and in int 
time the auricles, which contain the venous blood, being car. 
trated, force the blood through the tricuſpidal valves int; the 
ventricles, the ſides of which are thereby dilated, and thi; d. 
latation is called diaſtole. In this manner does the heart ce. 
form the circulation, and that three different Ways: The firs 
and moſt univerſal kind of circulation is that by which almoſt 
all the arteries of the body are filled by the ſyſtole of the 
heart, and the greateſt part of the veins evacuated by the d- 
ſtole. 
The ſecond kind of circulation, oppoſite to the firſt, is thr 
the coronary veſſels of the heart, the arteries of which ze 
filled with blood, during the diaſtole of the ventricles, and the 
veins empticd during the ſyſtole. 
The third kind is that of the left ventricle of the heart, thr 
the venous ducts of which a ſmall quantity of blood paſles, with- 
out going through the lungs, which is the courſe of all the te 
maining maſs of blood. in ſlotu. 
EXPLANATION of plate XIX. 


natural ſituation. 

B, Branches of the coronary vein, 

C, Branches of the coronary artery, 

D, The right auricle. 

E, Branches of veins, going from the right auricle. 
F, The left auricle. 

G, The trunk of the aorta, 

H, The trunk of the pulmonary artery, 

I, The aſcending trunk of the vena cava, 

K, The deſcending trunk of the vena cava, 

L, L, L, Branches of the aorta riſing upwards. 
M, One of the branches of the pulmonary artery. 
N, N, N, Branches of the pulmonary vein. 


A, The muſcular ſeptum which divides the ventricles. | 
B, The right ventricle, opening into the right auricle, and it 
to the trunk of the pulmonary artery. - 
C, The left ventricle, opening into the leſt auricle, and into 
the great trunk of the aorta. 


the fibres, and orifices of the venous ducts. 
A, Aſcending trunk of the vena cava. 

B, The trunk of the aorta. 

C, Branches of the pulmonary vein. 

D, Deſcending trunk of the vena cava. Wy 
E, Part of the right auricle cut away to ſhew the differen 
ranging of the internal fibres and venous ducts. * 
The force by which this muſcle throws its blood out oy 
ventricles, or by which it contracts in its ſy ſtole, has ny 
ed the enquiries of many in vain ; and even Borel, 
ed by a great deal of geometry ſeems to have been very 5 
of the truth in his calculations thereupon, from bis . 
ing upon improper poſtulates rather than the inſoffe 1 
of che means he made uſe of. For Dr. Keill bas 2 10 
the ſame helps from geometry, much more ſatis/aCtori) © 
termined it after the following manner : * 
If we have the velocity where with a fluid flows out at 3 * 
fice without any reſiſtance from an anterior fluid, it 2 yu” 
determine the force which produces that motion. 1 


re there no ſuch reſiſtance z ſome part of that force being 
we 
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g XXI. Fg. 13.) be the height from which if 
line B (# —— will ** a velocity equal to the velocity 
bod he fluid flows out from the orifice; then is the 
which produces the motion of this fluid equal to the 
rc 
. dee and whoſe weight is equal to 2 A B, by corol. 
e , 
2 prop. 36 
fgowing ou 


ior blood in the arteries and veins; and therefore cannot 
antes 


flow wit 


ine the reſiſtance which ariſes from the reſt 
ſocnt in 22 If therefore we could know how much 
of gar worn of the blood isdiminiſhed by this reſiſtance, or what 
lk. . of the blood reſiſted has to the blood that 
E out and not reſiſted; having already determined the 
* tyof the blood, as it is reſiſted, we might eaſily collect the 
_—_ by which the blood would flow, were it not reſiſted, 
ery thence the abſolute force of the heart. To find out 
15 the doctor made the following experiment. 
Having uncovered the iliac artery and vein in a thigh of a dog, 
ar to his body, and having paſſed convenient ligatures un- 
= them, he opened the whole diameter of the veſſel, and re- 
ceived into a cup all the blood which run from it in the ſpace 
ten ſeconds of a minute : After that, the ſame was done 
by the artery for the ſame ſpace of time, and both the quan- 
tities of blood were exactly weighed. But, becauſe experi- 
ments may be varied by ſome unheeded circumſtances, this 
was repeated, until the quantity of blood which run from the 
artery, to the quantity of blood which run from the vein, was 
found to be in the ſame ſpace of time, nearly as 7 f to 3. 
Now the velocity of blood, in the iliac artery fo near the aorta, 
is nearly the ſame with that in the aorta ; and conſequently, 
the velocity, with which it flows out of the iliac artery cut 
aſunder, is the fam? with which it would flow out of the heart 
unteſiſted; or the blood runs through a wound in the iliac ar- 
tery with all the velocity it received from the heart. Now all 
the blood which runs along the iliac artery, returns again by 
the iliac vein 3 and conſequently the quantities of blood which 
paſs through both in the ſame ſpace of time are equal. The 
quantity o blood, therefore, which runs out of the iliac vein 
cut a under, is the ſame which runs through the iliac artery, 
before it was cut, in the ſame ſpace of time. Having there- 
fore the quantity which runs through the iliac artery, when 
it is cut, and when it is not cut, we have their velocities ; for the 
velocity of any fluid running through the ſame canal, in equal 
ſpaces of time, is direAly as their quantities : But the velocity 
of dlood, when the artery is cut, is equal to that it receives by 
the full force of the heart; and the velocity, when it is not cut, 
is that velocity with which the blood moves through the aor- 
ta reliſted by the anterior blood: and, therefore, theſe two ve- 
locities are to one another, as 7 4 to 3. 
Now, if the heart throws out two ounces of blood every ſyſtole 
(as is moſt probable) then the blood moves through the aorta 
at the rate of 156 feet in a minute; and therefore the abſolute 
velocity wherewith the blood would be forced into the aorta, 
&d it find no reſiſtance, is ſuch as would make it to move 
290 feet in a minute, which is near 6 feet in a ſecond of 
time. We mult next enquire what is the height, from which 
if a body falls, it will acquire this given velocity; for this 
heig/it doubled gives the length of the cylinder, whoſe baſe is 
equal to the orifice of the aorta, and whoſe height is equal to 
the abſolute force of the heart. It is known by experiment 
that the force of gravity will make a body move 30 feet in a 
iecond, which is the velocity it acquires in falling through 
15 feet; and, therefore, the velocity is to the velocity of 
the blood flowing without reſiſtance into the aorta, as 30 
to b. 5: but becauſe the heights, from which bodies require 
gen velocities, are as the ſquares of the velocities, that is, as 
020 10.42.25; therefore as 9oo to 42, 25; ſo is 15 to 07.4. 
ibs height doubled gives the 1.48, or in inches 17.76, which 
1c Leizht of a cylinder of blood, whoſe baſe is equal to the 
4, which we have ſuppoſed to be equal to 0.4187 ; and 
ei the ſolid content is 7.435112, the weight of which 
dhe abſolute force of the heart, This weight is 5 


BP 
Cunce: 


5, and therefore the force of the heart is equal to the 
weight of 5 Ounces. 

"4106 torceof the heart (ſuppoſing the experiments on which 
are uncertain) may be {till ſound a more eaſy and 
, thus: It is demonſtrated by the writers of mecha- 


"©, (mat if a body, whether fluid or ſolid, be projected from 


bean, according to a horizontal direction, it will deſcribe 
dagen a parabola, whoſe latus rectum is = 4 times the 
e rom which a body muſt fall to acquire the velocity 
deu it is at firſt projected. Upon opening therefore the 
=» «ery oba dog laid in an horizontal direction, and 28 
. = 12% trom the ground, the doctor found that the blood 
2.1 the parabola, AFC, (plate XXI. fig. 13.) touched 
we aro nd at C which is about 3 feet diſtant from the perpen- 
ey AB lt fall from the heart. Now, if A D be taken = 
1 rectum of the parabola, it will be the height 
ch the blood muſt fall to acquire its velocity at A. 


* 
— 0 


des, from the nature of a parabola, the rectangle un- 
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der the latus rectum, and the altitude AP, s = ſquare of B 
that is, 4 AD+ AB=BCg,or AD ＋ A B B C/ 
therefore, A B: 1BC: :: BC: 11. 5. 11 ; inches is there - 
fore the height the blood muſt fall from, to acquire the velocity 
wherewith it is projected by the beatt. But this heigh* 
doubled gives the length of a cylinder, whoſe baſe is = ori- 
fice of the aorta, and whoſe weight = abſolute force ot the 
heart ; the length of the cylinder is therefore 23 inches. The 
orifice of the aorta of this dog was .096, and therefore the ſo- 
lid content of this cylinder is 2.208, which = 1 + of an ounce 
= force of this dog's heart. Now the heart of this dog weigh— 
ed two ounces; and hearts being to one another as their 
weights, and ſuppoſing that the weight of an ordinary human 
heart is twelve ounces, then its force will be almoſt = eight 
ounces. So that, though this is ſomewhat more than what was 
before determined, yet it is of no great moment, in reſpeR to 
what the force in the heart uſed to be computed. Borelli re- 
quired a force in the heart = preſſure 1 80000 ſh to move 20 6h 
of blood ; but this great difference of his calculation feems 
chiefly to ariſe from his not diſtinguiſhing between the blood at 
reſt, and already in motion. The force of the heart is not 
employed in moving any quantity of blood at reſt, but only tv 
continue it in motion; which how it firtt came by ſeems out 
of human capacity to determine: However, this is certain, 
that if the reſiſtance of the blood bore always the ſame propor- 
tion to the force of the heart that it does now, the blood 
never could at firſt be put in motion by the heart. Now 
did the blood conſtantly move forwards, with the motion at 
firſt communicated to it, and did the coats of the veſſels make 
no reſiſtance, the poſterior blood would not be retarded by the 
anterior, and the force of the blood would equal the entire 
force of the mover. But becauſe by the reſiſtance made by 
the coats of the blood-veſſels, and the force which is ſpent in 
diſtending them, the blood is continually retarded in its mo- 
tion, as it circulates, and would in a ſhort time ſtop, were not 
the loſt motion made up by a freſh impulſe from the heart, 
and therefore the force of the heart muſt be equal to the re- 
ſiſtance the blood meets with in its motion: if it were more, 
the velocity of the blood would be continually increaſing ; if 
leſs, it would continually decreaſe, and at laſt ſtop. And 
from hence it is evident, that, if the circulation of the blood 
was once ſtopped, all the force of the heart could never ſet it 
moving again, 
The above account of the force of the heart is from doctor 
Keill ; but as doctor Jurin has given us a different calculation, 
on this curious ſubject, we ſhall here inſert it for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the reader, 
The ventricles of the heart, in contracting, urge the blood, 
and by communicating a part of their motion to it, drive it out 
with a great force, where it can find a paſſage. Thus the blood 
being forced into the aorta and pulmonic artery, and ruſhing 
with violence every way, it impinges partly upon the tunics 
of the arteries that are fallen and lank from the foregoing ſyſ- 
tole, and partly upon the blood that went before, now flow- 
ing but ſlowly. Whence, by degrees, the tunics of the arte- 
ries are thruſt outwards, and the toregoing blood is accelerated 
in its courſe. Now if we conceive in our minds that the arte- 
ries are diſtinguiſhed by very ſmall tranſverſe ſections, at the 
firſt ſmall portion of blood ruſhing from the heart into the firſt 
ſection, that ſection will be partly diſtended, and, partly, the 
blood, before contained in the ſame, will be thruſt into the next 
ſection, which it will alſo diſtend ; and thus this action will be 
continued through the ſuccecding ſections of the arteries, till 
all the blood be ejected out of the ventricles. But this muſt be 
obſerved, that the more contracted and flaccid the arterics are, 
ſo much the leſs reſiſtance they give to their dilatation z and 
the more dilated they are, ſo 4. the more they withſtand a 
farther dilatation. And therefore the force of the blood guſh- 
ing out of the heart at firſt is more expanded upon the diſtenti- 
on of the arteries, than upon the protruſion of the foregoing 
blood ; but at laſt the antecedent blood is more propelled than 
the arteries are diſtended, becauſe, being already become rigid, 
it is with difficulty they admit any farther diſtention. Now, as 
the blood ruſhing out of the heart communicates part of its 
motion, it muſt needs abate of its former velocity: And there- 
fore, as it hinders the contraction of the ventricles, it receives 
2 new impulſe from them ; and fo on till all is propelled out 
of the ventricles. 
Beſides, as the blood flows into the aorta, if it is ſuppoſed to 
meet with no reſiſtance at all, and conſequently no diminution 
of motion, yet it muſt continually increaſe in length, as it paſles 
from a 4 3 into a narrow place, till the whole is come into 
the aorta : And as the ſection of the aorta 13 hot leſſened, the 
velocity of the blood muſt neceſſarily be leſſened. And fince 
that portion of the blood, which is already come into the avr- 
ta, will be gradually retarded, the blood will thence be retard- 
ed which is {till in the ventricle, and hence the cntraction of 
the ventricle itſelf will be retarded. Now, hence, it appears, 
that the motion of the blood ifluing out of the heart is one 
thing, and the motion of the ſame flowing within the artories 
is another thing: Alſo, the impulſe of the ventricies upon the 
blood, which otherwiſe would be but one, is continued 
through the whole ſyſtole. Therefore, we may conſider each 
of the ventricles of the heart impelling the blood, as a given 
SC body 
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body impinging with a given velocity upon another body at 
reſt? to Which part of the motion 4 communicated, both 
the bodies will move forwards with a common velocity. Now 
the power of the ſame will be equal either to the product of 
the weight of the ventricle and its initial velocity, before it 
impinges upon the blood; or to the ſum of the motions of 
the ventricle and the blood iſſuing out of the ſame, and of the 
motion which is communicated to the coats of the atteries and 
the foregoing blood; or elſe, if we ſuppoſe there is no reſiſt- 
ance from the arteries and the foregoing blood, to the ſum of 
the motions of the ventricle itſelf and the ifſuing blood. 
Theorem I. The motion, by which a machine is contracted 
which is hollow and unequally contractible, is equal to the 
ſum of the products of the ſeveral particles of the machine, 
drawn into their reſpective velocities, 

This is plain from mechanics. 

Corol. 1. The motion of a machine is leſs than the product 
of the weight of the machine, drawn into the velocity of thoſe 
parts of the machine that are moved ſwifteſt of all in the con- 
traction. 

2. The motion of the machine is equal to the product of the 
weight of the ſame, drawn into ſome mean velocity, between 
the velocities of thoſe parts of the machine which are moved 
ſwifteſt, and of thoſe which are moved ſloweſt of all. 

3. If ſeveral ſimilar machines are contracted ſimilarly, with a 
mean velocity, which is either equable or inequable, yet is ſi- 
milarly increaſed or diminiſhed in all the machines : The mo- 
tion by which each machine is contracted is in a compound 
ratio of the quadruplicate ratio of the homologous diameter of 
that machine, and the inverſe ratio of the time in which the 
contraction of the machine is performed ; or a ratio com- 
pounded of theratio of the weight of the machine, the ſubtripli- 
cate ratio of the ſame weight, and the inverſe ratio of the time. 
Theor. II. If out of the hollow machine ABCD (plate 
XXI. fig. 14.) which is unequally contractible, water is 
ſqueezed forth by the contraction of the machine, the motion 
of the water, iſſuing at the orifice A, is equal to the ſum of the 
factors of an mas, hey ſections of all the filaments of the wa- 
terAB, AC, AD; each being drawn into the lengths and 
the reſpective velocities. 

Demonſtration. Inſtead of the filaments of the water, let the 
whole machine be conceived to conſiſt of very ſmall tubes un- 
equally large, AB, AC, AD, determining at the orifice A. 
The motion of the water in every tube is equal to any ſecti- 
on of that tube, drawn into the velocity of the water ding 
through that ſection, and into the length of the ſame tube, by 


Theor. III. of the motion of N waters. Therefore, the 


ſum of the motions of the water in all the tubes taken together, 
or the motion of the water guſhing out of the orifice of the 
machine, is equal to the ſum of the factors of the ſections of 
all the tubes or filaments of water, drawn into the lengths, 
and the velocities reſpectively. Q. E. D. 

Cor. 1. The motion of the iſſuing water is leſs than the pro- 
duct of the orifice A, the velocity of the iſſuing water, and 
the length of the Jongeſt of all the filaments of water: For 
the product of the orifice, and the velocity of the running 
water, is equal to the ſum of the factors of the ſections of the 
filaments, drawn ſeverally into the reſpective velocities. And 
the ſum of all theſe factors, drawn into the length of the long- 
eſt filament, is greater than the ſum of the fame drawn each 
into its own length. 

Cor. 2. The motion of the water is equal to the product of the 
orifice A, and the velocity of the running water, drawn into 
ſome mean length between the lengths of the longeſt and 
ſhorteſt hlaments ; or is equal to the product of the quantity 
of water iſſuing in a given time, and the aforeſaid mean length 
applied to that given time. 

Cor. 3. If ſeveral ſimilar machines full of water are alike con- 
tracted, or with a mean velocity either equable or inequable, 
yet ſimilarly increaſed or diminiſhed in all the machines; the 
motion, by which the water guſhes out of the orifice of any 
machine, has a ratio compounded of the quadruplicate ratio 


of any homologous diameter of that machine, and the reci- | 


procal ratio of the time, in which the contraction of the ma- 
chine is performed: Or a ratio compounded of the ratio of the 
weight of the machine, or of the quantity of water either con- 
tained in the machine or expelled from the ſame, the ratio of 
the ſame weight, or the ſubtriplicate ratio of the quantity, and 
the reciprocal ratio of the time. 

A Problem. To find the power of the heart. | 
Make p = to the weight of the left ventricle, or a quantity 
of blood equal to the ſame weight. S = the internal ſurface 
of the ſame. / = the mean length of the filaments of blood 
iſſuing from the ſame. 5 == the ſection of the aorta. q = the 
quantity of blood contained in the left ventricle. t = the 
time in which the blovd would be expelled from the heart, 


taking away the reſiſtance of the arteries, and of the blood go- | 


ing before. v = the variable velocity with which the blood 
iſſuing from the heart would flow through the aorta, abſtract- 
ed from the reſiſtance. x = the variable length of the aorta, 
deſcribed by the blood guſhing from the heart. ⁊ = the time 
in which the length æ is deſcribed, 

Hence the mean variable velocity of the blood contiguous to 


the ventriele, or the mean velocity of the ventricle itſelf, is 
1 27 


— — 


8 


nal ſurfaces of the ventricles ſomething near the truth, fince t 


Cor Careli, in aſtronomy, an extra- conſtellated ſtar in 3%” 
Cor Hydra, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitus* * 


. zende in eh 
Cor Leonis, or Regulus, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 


CORACOBRACHPVALIS, in anatomy a large muſcle, 1517? 


COR 


The motion of the ventricle (by Theor, I. Cor . 
4 Nu. * 


8 | 

The motion of the iſſuing blood (by Theor. II. Cor 

S Xl + x. 9 
The ſum of theſe, or the power of the ventric] 


p 
Fr a 


But it is v = =. Whence, by Newton's inverſe method, 


emty, 


fluxions, the power of the ventricle will be found —— * * 
g 2 


0 


—+1. 

Now, ſince it is z t, it will bes x g. 

Hence the power of the ventricle = 7 * r 

In the ſame manner the power of the right v i 
mL 

found = * FTA 


Here the ſame things are ſignified by the Greek 
right ventricle, as by the Latin letters in the leſt. 


Hence the whole power of the heart x £4 ® 4.04 
+ © +1+2. CEL 
4 


If we ſuppoſe p = 8 ounces avoirdupois = 1 3.128 cubic . 
” = 4 = 6.564; S = 10 ſquare inches; 2 10 
inches; a= 14 ; q = 2 ounces avoirdupois = 3. Tha 
inches; S = 0.418 8 2 inches; s = o. 583 an 
Theſe three laſt by Dr. Keill's experiments. "MN 
The power cf the ventricles will be equal to the motion 48 


letter i th 


underwritten weights; that is, Pounds, One 
Of the left ventricle, — — g * 
Of the right ventricle, — — ; 
Of the — heart, — 


Se 1 

Of which weights the velocity will be ſuch, as * 1 
inch long might be deſcribed by the ſame in a ſecond, 
Corol. 1. As often as the pulſe becomes quicker, either g 
reſiſtance is leſſened, or the power of the heart is increaſe, « 
a leſs quantity of blood than uſual is expelled by the hear x 
each contraction. 
2. If the pulſe become flower than uſual, either the reſt. 
is increaſed, or the power of the heart is diminiſhed, « , 
greater quantity of blood is thrown out of the hear, 
e the reſiſtance is increaſed, the pulſe will geceſe 

ome flower, or the power of the heart will be incre:6, 
or a leſs quantity of blood than uſual will be ſqueeſed ons 
the heart, 
4. When the reſiſtance is lefſened, either the ule is ace! 
rated, or a greater quantity of blood is thrown out at ci 
ſyſtole, or the power of the heart is diminiſhed. 
5. If the power of the heart be increaſed, either the rein: 
will neceſſarily be increaſed, or the pulſe will be accelerac, 
or more blood will be thrown out by the heart. 
6. If the power of the heart be diminiſhed, either the u. 
ance will neceſſarily be diminiſhed, or the pulſe will becar? 
ſlower, or leſs blood will be ſqueeſed from the heart. 
7. When a leſs quantity of blood is diſcharged by the hex, 
either the pulſe will be accelerated, or the force of the het 
diminiſhed, or the reſiſtance will be increaſed. 
8. When more blood is ſqueeſed out of the heart, either 
pulſe will become flower, or the power of the heart wi 
increaſed, or the reſiſtance will be diminiſhed. 
Schol. We have contented ourſelves to eſtimate the int? 


ſeems very difficult to determine them exactly, or to takes 
count of that diminution they muſt undergo in contract! 
For, whether we make them twelve or eight ſquare nc 
the change made in the powers would be found to be bur 
little. This alſo may be obſerved of the mean length d 
filaments of blood. We have alſo neglected the difference * 
which both the arteries and their branches neareſt the 1x 
are increaſed by ſection, as being very difficult to be elt er 
and almoſt inſenſible. Otherwiſe, the power of te = 
muſt be made ſomething ſmaller than is above cetermi 


thern hemiſphere, fituated between Coma Berenices 10 I 
major; ſo called by doctor Halley in honour of king Cs 


. , . » ol ef 0 
the conſtellation Hydra. Its longitude is 22%. 57 59 © 
and its latitude 22*, 24”. 32“ ſouth. 

; " #10. 
ſtellation Leo. Its longitude is 25%. 31%. 200 f 0” 
0 , a . Mr. Flame 
latitude 0". 26”. 38” north, according to MI. 
catalogue. 


the inſide of the os humeri, that is, on that ſide which oy 
directly to the hemiſphere of the head of the bone, * 
prominent internal condyle. : vis K 
It is fixed above to the point of the coracoide apefꝰ 
tween the inſertions of the biceps and peRoralis mot 


4 


av 


* 


CORACO!DES Proceſſus, a proceſs of the ſcapula, called thus 
CORAL, red, is a plant of a very peculiar ſtructure and figure, 


the air. All that has given occaſton to the vulgar opinion of 


ide animal tribe, of which opinion many of the French 


COR 


as it deſcends, adheres, for a good way, to 
theſe two muſcles. Afterwards it becomes 
4 is inſerted, by a broad thin extremity, with a ſmal] 
** tendinous fibres, in the middle part of the os hume 
: the ligamentary frænum of the latiſſimus dotſi and 
Il, cloſe by Its inſertion is continued down below the frenum, 
res nal intermuſcular ligament, to which it likewiſe 
near * 
adheres — ger” Þ behind the tendon of the pectoralis major, 
Ly" g perforated in the middle to give paſſage to a nerve, 
and, as lt — deen termed perforatus Caſſerii, that author 
it has by firſt who gave a particular figure of it. /Yin/low. 
being the US, otherwiſe called Omoplato-hyoidz- 
idæus. 
by LY 2 ſmall muſcle, much narrower than the 
This 1 oidaeus, and ſituated obliquely on the fide of the 
Sterno- — between the ſcapula and os hyoides. It is a di- 
—  — being divided into fleſhy portions, joined end- 
* a ſhort middle tendon. . ; 
ou mmonly fixed, by the lower extremity, to the ſuperi- 
on i ofthe ſcapula, between the ſmall notch and the angle; 
a 10 times very near the angle, and from thence ſome anato- 
and = ve given it the barbarous name of 3 
— thence it paſſes over the caracoide apophyſis, adhering 
F e e es to it by a kind of aponeuroſis, or membranous li- 
— and from this adheſion the name of Coraco- hyoidæus 
- pre it by ſome, who had not diſcovered its main in- 
1 often fixed to the clavicle by ligamentary or fleſhy 
bre . and I have ſometimes ſeen it inſerted in the whole 
le portion of that bone, being inſeparably united with the 
ferno-byoidzeus: In one ſubject I found it to be a kind of bi- 
— one portion of it being fixed to the angle of the ſcapula, 
the other tothe extremity of the clavicula. 
Having paſſed the clavicle, it is bent forward, and runs between 
th: tcrno-maſtoidzus and internal jugular vein, the ſmall mid- 
de tendon being ſituated in this place. From thence it runs 
up to its inſertion in the inferior lateral part of the baſis of the 
6 hyoides, near the cornu, and inſertion of the ſterno-hyoides, 
which it covers a little. J/inſlow. 


mixture 


us, OT 


becauſe of its reſemblance to a crow's bill. 


cis met with in the ſhops in ſmall ramoſe or branched pieces: 
they are uſually of the thickneſs of a packthread, or very ſma]] 
coe U, and are of a pale red colour, and uſually ſtriated 
hong tudinally on the ſurface 3 they are of an extremely hard 
and ſtony nature, very heavy, and have neither ſmell nor taſte. 
Theſe are the fragments and ſmall branches of the Coral plant: 
the larger and finer pieces are uſed for other purpoſes, where a 
larger price is paid for them, but theſe poſſeſs as much virtue. 
The plant to which they belong is one of the cryptegamiæ of 
Linnzus. one of the herbz marine of Tournefort, and of the 
berke imperrſete of Mr. Ray. It is throughout of the ſame 
hardneſ and ſtony nature, and that as well while growing un 

Ger the water, as when it has been ever fo long expoſed to 


Coral's being ſoft, while in the ſea, is, that it has a ſoft and thin 
coat, of a cruſtaceovus matter, covering it while it is growing, 
and which 1s taken off, before it is packed up for uſe. The 
whole Coral plant grows to a foot or more in height, and is 
variouſly ramified, It is thickeſt at the tem, and its branches 
crow gradually ſmaller to the extremities. It grows to 
tones Or any other ſolid ſubſtances, without a root, or without 
wy way penetrating, them as plants do the earth from which 
they receive their nouriſhment. It grows not only on rocks 
an, tones, but on ſea-ſhcils, and on any ſolid body it meets 
with at the bottom of the water; old iron inſtruments, broken 
ab, and carthen veſſels, and even the bones of men lying at 
the bottom ot the ſea, have been found with regular and fine 
pants of red Coral growing from them. 

it has been doubted by ſome authors of great credit, whether 
Coral were properly a plant or not; ſome have been for mak- 
2 it a follile production formed as cryſtals and ſpars are; of 
5 numeris our Woodward; others have been for referring 


returalits are at preſent: but, as it is found to grow and take 
it nouriſhment in the nature of plants, and to produce flow- 
ers and ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous to ſeeds, there re- 
les no farther argument to prove that it truly and properly 
e vegetable kingdom. Boccone diſcovered its nutritious 
e lo2ged in cells under the back or rind, and count Mar- 
li2i the flowers and ſeeds. 

0s external bark or rind of the Coral, while in the water, is 
2  fungous ſpungy texture, of a yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, 
es bah of an acrid juice reſembling milk. It covers every 
pit 0! the plant, root, branches, and trunk, and is eaſily ſe- 


—_ Df ruobing from the ſtony or internal part, while 
j,. / Out, 11 ſuffered to dry on, it adheres to it very firmly. 
ill 3 rough, and covered as it were with ſmall pa- 

„ onulets, in the center of every one of which there is 


« little : . 2 
e hole which gives admiſſion to the ſea- water for the 
„e Lment of th 


— 


CoRAL- FISHERY. 


he plant; fo that the Coral, though, as it ad- 


COR 


heres to the thing it grows on only by a thin and flat baſ*; 
formed of its own ſtony matter, it might ſeemto want a root, 
is truly all over root; the papillæ of this cortical matter doing 
every thing that the extremities of the roots of plants in gene- 
ral do, Beſide the little granulets already mentioned there 
are here and there on the bark papilla of a large kind, which 
are regularly divided into cells within, the orifices of all which 
ſhew themſelves on the ſummit of the papilla, and form ſome- 
times an oblong or roundiſh aperture there, or more uſually 
one that is divided into fix parts, and appears of a ſtellar figure, 
Theinternal ſurface of the bark is ſtriated alſo, or hollowed in 
longitudinal furrows, which are fo placed as in correſpondence 
with the furrows between the ridges of the internal matter 
to form a ſet of tubes, by means of which the nouriſhment 
received in at the apertures of the bark is diſtributed all over 
the plant ; and there are even apertures in ſeveral parts of the 
ſurface of the very ſtony matter of the Coral, which lead to 
certain cells on it, in which is lodged the ſame nutritious juice, 
This juice is thick, white, and acrid, and has ſomewhat of a 
taſte of what we might expect to find in a mixture of pepper 
and cheſnuts. When the whole is dried, this juice loſes its 
white colour and its taſte ; it becomes a yellowiſh matter, 
reſembling refin, and is friable and infipid, except that it 
manifeſts a little aſtringency. 
On the ſummits of the branches there ſtand certain ſoft tu- 
bercles, formed of the ſame ſubſtance with the cortical matter 
theſe are divided into cells, and are filled with the fame milky 
juice with the reft ; theſe are taken by ſome for the ſeed · veſſels 
of the Coral, but they rather appear organs like thoſe of the 
reſt of the bark, defigned to prepare the juices for the nutrition 
of the plant. The flowers of the Coral are contained in the 
papillz of the bark. If Coral freſh taken out of the ſea be 
kept for obſervation in a ſmall veſſel of ſea-water, in a warm 
place, the papillæ gradually ſwell, and afterwards expand them- 
ſelves and throw out ſomedrops of a milky fluid; at this time 
alfo there ariſes from each papilla a white calyx about a tenth 
of an inch, or ſomewhat more, in length, and ſupporting eight 
little petals or leaves of a white colour, diſpoſed in a radiated 
form, in the manner of a ſtar : after theſe have been expanded 
8, 10, or 12 days, they begin to grow flaccid ; they then be- 
come yellowiſh, and finally they contract themſelves into a 
globular figure; within this, which is now a ſort of ſeed-veſſel, 
is contained a whitiſh liquor; ſoon after they aſſume a globu- 
lar form, they fall off from the plant and fink to the bottom of 
the water. The ſeeds of the Coral are probably contained in 
the juice within them, for where they ſhed this juice, whether 
it be on rocks, ſtones, or whatever other matter, there young 
ſhoots of red Coral afterwards appear. 
It was an egregious error in the ancients to ſuppoſe that Co- 
ral was ſoft while under water; its red ſtony matter is as hard 
while growing as afterwards, and, as to its cortical part, it ne- 
ver grows ſtony at all, though in drying indeed it becomes 
ſomewhat harder than it was while in the water, 
Coral is in flower almoſt all times of the year : when freſh 
taken out of the ſea, it has much more virtue than after it has 
been kept years in the ſhop. Its cortical part, in particular, 
contains many active principles while freſh, which it wholly 
loſes in drying : the freſh cortical part of Coral, diſtilled in a 
retort, yields, after a ſmall quantity of an inſipid phlegm, more 
than a third part of its weight, of an urinous ſpirit, and with 
it no ſmall portion of a bituminous oil; and the remaining mat- 
ter in the retort yields by lixiviation a moderate quantity of 
fixed ſalt. The ſtony or hard ſubſtance of the Coral diſtilled 
by itſelf, yields alſo the ſame principles, but in a vaſily ſmaller 
quantity; and the phlegm which firſt comes over is not lim- 
pid as in the former caſe, but whitiſh and milky ; the remain- 
der in the retort yields one third more fixed ſalt, however, 
than that from the cortical part. This falt in both is the 
ſame, and is not wholly alcaline, but has ſomewhat of the 
ſal ſalſus with it. : 
We hear of white Coral in the ſhops, and many ſuppoſe it to 
poſſeſs greater virtues than the red. The ancients, however, 
have ſaid nothing of any ſuch ſubſtance, and what we meet 
with in the ſhips, under this name, is a ſpecies of another ſea 
plant, the madrepora. 8 
There is a black Coral of the ſame ſtony ſubſtance with the 
red, and as gloſſy as the blackeft marble, but we ſee no ſuch 
thing in the ſhops ; what is kept there, under this name, is a 
plant of a quite different genus, not of a ſtony but a rough and 
horny texture, and is the lithophyton deſcribed under the name 
of lithophyton nigrum arboreum, and corallium nigrum offici- 
narum, by authors. : 
There are ſeveral places where this fiſhery 
is carried on, as the Perſian Gulf, the Red Sea, the coaſts of 
Africa towards the baſtion of France, the iſlands of Majorca 
and Corſica, and the coaſts of Provence and Catalonia. 
The method of fiſhing is pretty much the ſame in all places, 
with that near the baſtion of France, where there is an 
eſtabliſhed fiſhery, under the direction of a company, and 18 
as follows : 
Each boat is manned with ſeven or eight men, commanded 
by the patron or proprietor ; the caſter throws a machine (which 
performs the office of a caſting - net) that tears up the Coral =. ; 
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CORALLINA, Coralline, in pharmacy, a ſea plant, but much 


CO/RBEILS, in fortification, are little baſkets about a foot and 


CoRBEIL, in architecture, is a piece of carved work in the 


CO/RBEL, in architecture, is the repreſentation of a baſket ſome- 


CoRBEL, is allo uſed for the hollow niches left in the walls for 
CORD, or Cro&v, an aſſomblage of ſeveral threads of hemp 


CoRD of wood, a certain parcel of wood for burning, erected 


CO RDAGE, all the ropes in general, which belong to the 


CO/RDED, in heraldry, a term applied to any thing, as a 


COR 


the bottom of the ſea z the other ſix manage the boat. This 
machine is compoſed of two beams tied acroſs, with a leaden 
weight to preſs them down. To theſe beams is faſtened a 
great quantity of hemp, looſely twiſted round, among which 
they mix ſome ſtrong nets. 

The machine, being thus furniſhed, is let down into the fea, 
and, when the Coral is pretty ſtrongly entangled in the hemp 
and the nets, it is drawn up by a rope, which is unwound 


according to the depth, and which ſometimes requires half a | 


dozen boats crews to draw. If the cord happens to break, the 
fiſhermen are in great danger of being drowned. 

Before the fiſhers go out, they agree on the price of the Coral, 
which is ordinarily at the rate of 4s. and 6 d. per pound. 
The time of the Coral-fiſhery is from April to July, in which 
time each boat gets 25 quintals of Coral, which is divided in- 
to 13 parts; of which the patron or maſter coraller has four, 
the caſter two, and each of the ſix companions one; the 
thirteenth being reſerved for the company. 


inferior to the red coral in hardneſs. We meet with it in the 
ſhops preſerved entire, or in the whole plant, which is natu- 
rally very branchy, and forms a ſort of bunch of filaments two 
or thres inches long, and each as thick as a ſmall packthread. 
Theſe are not ſmooth however, but jointed in a great number 
of ſhort pieces of a regular form, faſtened regularly one to the 
end of another. They are conſiderably hard, crackling be- 
tween the teeth, and eaſily reduced to powder; they are ſome- 
times greeniſh, ſometimes yellowiſh, often reddiſh, and not un- 
frequently white. They are of a rank and diſagreeable ſmell, 
when freſh, and of a ſaltiſn, acrid, and very diſagreeable taſte. 
Coralline is one of the cryptogamiæ of Linnzus, one of the 
herbæ marine of Tournefort, and one of the herbe imper- 
fectæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers 
under the name of corallina vulgaris. It grows on little ſtones 


and ſhells, or any other matters at the bottom of ſhallow ſeas, | 


and is often found hanging from rocks that are dry at low tides. 
It is frequent on our own coaſts, and what we uſe is generally 
of our own produce, though there is fome brought from France 
and Holland. It is to be choſen freſh, of a ſtrong ſmell, and 
greeniſh, or reddiſh-colour. The white, though it look the 
cleaneſt, is leaſt to be valued, as it has probably become ſo 
by lying on the ſhores, torn from its roots, and has loſt its 
virtue in the bleaching. 

The ancients commend it againſt infraQtions of the viſcera, or 
collections of the humours in any other part, and for eaſing the 
pain of the gout. At preſent we uſe it only againſt worms, a 
virtue which they ſeem to have known nothing of its poſſeſ- 
ſing. Ir is given from ten grains to half a drachm for a doſe, 


and is generally mixed with wormſeed, ſalt of ſteel, and other | 


of the known anthelminthies, ſo that a cure is generally ef- 


fected, though, perhaps it would not be eaſy to prove what 
ſhare the Coralline has in it. 


an half high, eight inches broad at the bottom, and twelve at 
the top; which being filled up with the earth, are commonly 
ſet one againſt another upon the parapet, or elſewhere, leaving 


certain port-holes, from whence to fire upon the enemy un- 
der covert, 


form of a baſket, full of flowers or fruits, ſerving to finiſh 
ſome ornament. 


times ſeen on the heads of the Caryatides. It is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify the vaſe or tambour ot the Corinthian column; 
ſo called on account of the reſemblance it bears to a baſket ; 
or becauſe it was firſt formed on the model of a baſket. It is 
alſo uſed for a ſhort piece of timber placed in a wall with its 
end ſticking out 6 or8 inches, as occaſion ſerves, in the man- 
ner of a ſhoulder- piece. The under part of the end, thus ſtick- 
ing out, is ſometimes cut in the form of a boultin, ſometimes 
of an ogee, and ſometimes of a face, &c. the upper fide being 
plain and flat. 


images, figures, or ſtatues to ſtand in. 

twiſted together. 

into a pile. 

The dimenſions of a ſtatute Cord of wood are eight fect long, 
four feet high, and four feet broad. 


ringing and tackling of a ſhip. 


croſs, when it is wound about with cords, but ſo that the 
cords do not hide all the croſs. 


CORDIAL, in medicine; whatever raiſes the ſpirits, and! 


gives a ſudden ftrength and chearfulneſs, is termed Cordial. 
In oder to underſtand the operation of this upon a human 
body, it is neceſſary to conſider, that a languor or faint- 
neſs muſt either be the conſequence of too much exerciſe, 
too long watching, or too great a hurry of the animal func- 
tions, as in ſome diſtempers ; all which do ſo far diſſipate the 


* 


, 
| 


with wonted vigour their neceſſary motions : O- f 


CORD ON, in fortification, is a row of ſtoncs made round w 


CO/RDWAINERS *, or Cox Dix ERS, the term where, 


CORIANDER-SEED, Semen Coriandri, in botany, 


CO/RIDOR, or CorRiDoR, in fortification, a road ct 


CORVNTHIAN Order, the fourth order of architecture, ® 


netvous fluid or animal ſpirits, that the ſolids cannot repeat 


COR 


preſſion muſt ariſe from the obſtruction of ſom 
cuation, and generally that of perſpiration, 
cold, which lays a load upon the conſtitution, 
caſes the manner by which a cordial acts is t 
it muſt produce its effects by adding to the 
force of the fibres. And, as this change is moſt remzr; . 
from ſpirituous liquors, it may be of uſe to exam; * 
they come to obtain ſuch a denomination; and this boy 
ariſe from their ſubtilty and the fineneſs of their 8 
that, the more ſpirituous any thing is which 4 : 
the ſtomach, the ſooner one feels its cordial effects: * * 
increaſe of vigour which a man obtains from commo 3 
though the moſt natural and durable, is not immediately 
tained in ſuch a degree as to get the appellation of CL 
ſince it muſt paſs through ſeveral comminutions, Wing: 
arrive to ſuch a fineneſs as to be diſperſed to the = t 
whereas a ſpirituous ſubſtance enters into the nerve a. * 
as it touches them; whereby their vibrations are 3 
rated, and all ſenſe of faintneſs removed. In like — 
volatiles, the effluvia of flowers, fruits, and all things I 


. deemed 
cordial, operate upon the organs of ſmelling. — 


e natural thy 
from extern | 
In doth the 
he ſame, binge 
lp ringineſz as 


the outſide, and fot between the wall and the fortre(s, wi... 
lies aſlope, and the parapet, which ftands perpendicul;; p 
ter ſuch a manner, that this difference may not be of 
to the eye; whence thoſe Cordons ſerve only as ornamens 
ranging round about the place, being only uſed in forte. 
tions of ſtone- work. For in thoſe made with earth the wy 
ſpace is filled up with pointed ſtakes. 


the ſtatutes denominate ſhoemakers. 

* The word is formed from the French cordonnier, which. 
cording to Menage, is derived from cordouan, a kind of et. 
aig 6 from Cordiua, whereof they formerly made the . 
per leathers of their ſhoes. ? 


{mn 
ſeeds pretty regularly hemifpherical ; we uſually fee it ai 


natural way of growing, which is two of theſe ſeeds in: 
together by their flat ſides, | and are about half the biones 
a pea, of a tolerably ſmooth ſurface, and of a friable tert 
They are very light and eaſily powdered, not fo undus; 
and moiſt, when bruiſed, as many other ſeeds, of a pale whith 
colour. Coriander- ſeed is to be choſen new, ſound and fn, 
of an agreeable aromatic ſmell and pleaſant tafte, yet i 
from inſipid. 

We have our Coriander-feed from France and German, 
where it is cultivated in great plenty. The plant is one « 
pentandria dygynia of Linnæus, and of the herbe unter 
of Mr. Ray. All the botanical writers have deſcribed it u- 
der coriandrum majus, and ceriandrum. It is remarkable, tis, 
though the ſeed of this plant is of ſo apreeable a ſcent, ti 
other parts of it, if bruiſed, have the offentive ſmell of tt; 
bug, when killed. 

Coriander-feed, while green, has a very ſtrong fmell, ant 
apt to affect the head ; but this goes off in the drying, int 
the fine light aromatic ſmell we perceive in it. Chymicay 
analyſed, it yields a ſmall portion of a fine, thin, and fragras 
eflential oil, and with it an acid phlegm, and a fmall qua 
tity of an urinous ſalt. 

The virtues of Coriander-ſeeds have been much diſputes + 
mong the ancients ; ſome have held them to be cold, nt: 
coting, and ſtupifying ; others declare them innocent 4. 
wholeſome. We find it in conſtant uſe among our con 
tioners, and in many kinds of food, and never hear 0! 5% 
ing attended with any bad effects. It is indeed a good cr. 
minative and ſtomachic, and is found to do great fervict 
pains of the head ariſing from crudities of the Rtomac). 4 
has ſome degree of aſtringeney with its other qualities, 25 
is recommended by many in haxmorrhages and diarrhes. 
has been made an ingredient in many of the officinal co, 
poſitions, particularly in the lenitive electuaty, and others 
that intention. 


along the outward edge of the ditch, 


cording to Scamozzi, but Mr. Le Clerc makes it the f 
ing the moſt noble, rich, and delicate of all the he. * 
plate IV. fig. 12, and 20. 05 
Moſt authors aſcribe the invention of this order 29 
machus, a Corinthian ſculptor, as we have obſerves uw 
A'racus. Vilpandus, however, oppoſes this opinie 
will have the Corinthian capital to have been enn 
an order in Solomon's temple, the leaves whereot Wee == 
of the palm- tree. 1d 
The Corinthian order has ſeveral characters by whit 4 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt : Its capital is adorned ory 
rows of leaves between the which ariſe little talks —— 
cules. of which the volutes are formed, which ſupp © 
abacus, and are ſixteen in number. nl 
It has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly ſpeaking 5 ta 
member which goes by that name is quite ——_— | 
the abacus of the other orders, being cut with 3 468, 


by x *, 


880 


Ae of which is carved a roſe, or other ornament. 

e me, obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no particu- 

Viruvius for its cornice, or any of the other orna- 
fits entablature ; nor does he give it any other pro- 

ments o than thoſe of the Ionic order: ſo, that if it appears 


Phan the lente, it is purely owing to the exceſs of th 
l 


height * = — reſt of the entablature the ſame, and alſo 

tic baſe indifferently for the one and the other. 

gat Vitruvius differs widely in this order from all the ex- 
— of antiquity now remaining: the moſt beautiful of 

a7 > have 2 particular baſe, and the whole order 20 mo- 


1 ita * A 
2 and its entablature, which has modilions, and 
0 , 


ſometimes dentiles together with the modilions, is very 
lifferent from the Ionic entablature. _ : Pa 

Moſt modern architects paſs by Vitruvius's Corinthian or- 
gonnance, and follow that of the ancient buildings; ſelect- 
ne from them according to their ſeveral taſtes. So that the 
0 Corinthian is a kind of Compoſite, differing from 
— of the ancient buildings, and much more from Vitru- 
Vienola and M. Le Clerc make the Corinthian order twenty 
modules in height ; yet Serlio makes it but 18; and M. 
Perrault 18 4, retrenching ſomething from the 19 of Vitru- 
M. Pertault makes the height of the ſhaft leſs than that of 
the Tonic, by reaſon of the exceſs of its capital, ; 

E CORK, a tree reſembling the holm, in its leaves, catkins, and 


inclining to yellow. 
There * dees ſeveral ſorts of this tree; but two more 


remarkable, viz. one of a narrower, leſs jagged leaf, and 
perennial ; the other of a broader leaf, and falling in the 
winter. F F 
It grows in the coldeſt part of Biſcay, in the north of Eng- 
land, in Italy, Provence, and the ſouth-weſt parts of France, 
| eſpecially the ſecond ſpecies, which are the fitteſt for our 
climate. 
| It grows in all ſorts of ground, dry heath, ſtony and rocky 
mountains, ſo that its roots run above the earth, where they 
have but little to cover them; and therefore we have no 
reaſon to deſpair of their growing with us. . 
There were none of them in France in Pliny's time; but 
| large woods of them in Italy, from whence it is probable 
they were tranſplanted into that kingdom, 
The manner of decorticating, or taking off the bark of the 
Cork-tree, is as follows: They once in two or three 
years ſtrip it in a dry ſeaſon, otherwiſe the intercutaneous 
branches endanger the tree, and therefore a rainy ſeaſon is 
very pernicious to them when the bark is off; they unwrap 
it before the fire, and preſs it even with weights, on the 
convex part, and fo it continues, being cold. 
The beſt bark ſhould be light, even, of a middling thickneſs, 
without cracks, having few knobs, and eaſy to be cut. 
The Egyptians made coffins of Cork, which, being lined with 
a teſinous compoſition, preſerved their dead uncorrupted. 
They ſometimes in Spain line their ſtone walls with it, which 
renders them very warm, and corrects the moiſture of the air. 
URN, a plant, or rather a genus of plants, which produce 
rain tit for bread. —It is alſo uſed for the grain or ſeed of 
that plant, ſeparated from the ſpica or ear. 
URNEA Tunica, in anatomy, a coat of the eye. See EYE. 
URNE/LIAN. See CARNE/LIAN. 
URNET, corn, a horn, or muſical inſtrument uſed by the 
ancients in their wars. 
Wr, in military affairs, ſignifies an officer in the cavalry, 
do beats the enſign or colours of a troop. 
NICE, or Cornicnye (from the Latin coronis, a 
crowning) in architecture, is the uppermoſt member of the 
entablature of a column, or that which crowns the order. 
le Cornice is the third grand diviſion of the trabeation com- 
ang with the frieze, and ending with the cy matium. The 
Comic! differ according to the different orders: They are 
4 R Plain in the Tuſcan, In the Ionic the members are in 
eſpects the ſame as in the Doric, except that they are 
Nen enriched with carving, and have always dentils 
* Cormthian Cornice is the richeſt, and is diſtinguiſhed 
ug modilions and dentils, contrary to the opinion of 
n who looks upon theſe two ornaments as in- 
adele, and of M. Le Clerc who accounts the dentils 
{rages to the Ionic. In the Compoſite there arc den- 
wh * mouldings carved, and there are channels under the 


nt u. hel rule in architecture, that the Cornice of 
en "pw 2 have its projecture nearly equal to its height; 
vecalion © projeCture may be ſafely made a little larger on 
e Rm, where a beautiful profile is required. 
eis uſed in general for all little projectures of maſon- 


or 101 
Lice 0 mery, even where there ate no columns, as the cor- 
a Chimney, a buffet, &c. 


fruit; the bark of it is light, ſpungy, and of a grey colour, | 


COR 


Architrave CORyN1ce, is one that is immediately contigudus to 
the architrave, the frieze being retrenched. 

Mut iilated CoRNice, is one whole projecture is cut or inter - 
rupted to the right of the larmier, or reduced into a plat- 
band with a cymaſe, 

Cantaliver CORNICE, a term uſed by workmen for a cornice 
that has cantalivers underneath. 

Coving CORNICE, a Cornice which has a great caſement or 
hollow in it, ordinarily lathed and plaiſtered upon compals- 
ſprechets or brackets. 

Modilion Cox x ICE, a Cornice with modilions under it. 

CORNICE, is alſo uſed for the crownings of pedeſtals, 

CORNICHE Ring, of a piece of ordnance, is the next from the 

| muzzle ring backwards. 

CORNICULARIS Proceſs, in anatomy, the ſame with CO- 
RACOVDES ; which ſee. 

CORNUVCULATE Plants, are ſuch as produce many diſtin 
horned ſced-pods, called Silique. 

CO/RNU Ammonis, in natural biſtory, an extraordinary kind 
of ſtone, which, when placed in an acid menftruum, as in 
vinegar, juice of lemons, &c. has a motion like that of an 
animal, | 
Theſe ſtones are pieces of petrified earth, formed in a little 
turbinated ſhell of a ſpiral figure, and which reſemble the 
nautilus or ſailor fiſh, The matter which is hardened with- 
in the ſhell, bears exactly the impreflion of the moulds in 
which it has been caſt; but the ſhell itſelf, being extremely 
fine and tender, is conſumed and reduced to powder. 
The ancient people of Libya, 'who imagined that they diſ- 
cerned upon this ſtone the horn of their ram Ammon, which 
was their favourite deity, related a hundred ftories of the 
virtue of this ſtone, which gained it a great reputation; and 
they hence called it Cornu Ammonis. 

CORNUCO?PIA, among the ancient poets, a horn, out of 
which proceeded plenty of all things; by a particular privi- 
lege which Jupiter granted his nurſe, ſuppoſed to be the goat 
Amalthea. 

COROLLARY, an uſeful conſequence drawn from ſomething 
which had been before advanced, or demonſtrated. 

CO/RONA, Crown, or CRowNiNG, in architecture, is a 
large, fiat, ſtrong member of the cornice ; ſo called, becauſe 
it crowns not only the cornice, but the entablature, and the 
whole order. | 

CORONA Borealis, the northern crown, or garland, in aſtrono- 
my, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars 
in Ptolemy's catalogue are 8; in Tycho's as many; in Mr. 
Flamſteed's 21. 

Corona Meridionalis, a ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting of 
13 ſtars. 

CORONA/LIS, in anatomy, the firſt ſuture of the ſkull, It 
reaches tranſverſly from one temple to the other, and joins 
the os frontis with the ofla parietalia. 

CO/RONARY Veſſels, in anatomy, are certain veſſels, which 
furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart with blood, —Certain veſ- 
ſels in the ſtomach are alſo called by this name. 

CORO/NE, in anatomy, the anterior apophyſis of the lower 


aw, 

CO/RONER, an ancient officer of this kingdom ; fo called, 
becauſe he is wholly employed for the king and the crown. 
The office of Coroners eſpecially concerns the pleas of the 
crown ; and they are conſervators of the peace in the county 
where elected. Their authority is judicial and miniſterial ; 
judicial where a perſon comes to a violent death ; and to take 
and enter appeals of murder, pronounce judgment upon out- 
lawries, &c. and to enquire into the lands, goods, and eſcape 
of murderers, treaſure-tfove, wreck of the ſea, deodands, 
&c. The miniſterial power is when Coroners execute the 
king's writs, on exception to the ſheriff, as being party in a 
ſuit, of kin to either of the parties, or on the default of the ſhe- 
riff, &c. The authority of the Coroner does not determine by 
the demiſe of the king ; as that of judges, &c. does, who 
act by the king's commiſſion. On default of ſheriffs, Coro- 
ners are to impannel juries, and to return iſſues on juries 
not appearing, &c. 

CO/RPORA nervoſa, in anatomy, the nervous, or nerveo- 
ſpongeous bodies of the penis. 

CorPoRA olivaria, two protuberances of the medulla oblon- 
gata, See BRAIN. : ; 
Cox rox A ftriata, two protuberances in the lateral ventricles 

of the brain. See BRAIN. 

CorPORA pyramidalia, two protuberances on the medulla ob- 
longata. 

CO RPORAL, an inferior officer in a company of foot, who 
has charge over one of the diviſions, places and relieves cen- 
tinels, and keeps good order in the corps de garde : He alſo 
receives the word of the inferior rounds which paſs by his 
corps de garde, i 1 

CORPORAL > Si ſhip, is an officer who acts in ſubordination 
to the maſter at arms, and performs the ſame duty under 
him. Sce MASTER at arms. 

CorRPORAL, is alſo a name for the linen cloth thrown over 
the conſecrated elements, at the ſacrament. - 
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co /TION, is a body politic, or incorporate ; ſo cal-! 
led, uſe the perſons are joined into one body. 
ions are either ſpiritual or temporal ; ſpiritual, as 
biſhops, deans, archdeacons, parſons, vicars, &c. Temporal, 
as mayor, commonalty, bailiff, and burgeſſes, &c. And ſome 
ions are of a mixed nature, compoſed of ſpiritual and 
tem ns, ſuch as heads of 1 and hoſpitals, &c. 
All Corporations are ſaid to be eccleſiaſtical or lay: Eccleſia- 
ſtical are either regular, as abbies, priories, chapters, &c. or 
ſecular, as biſhoprics, deaneries, archdeaconries, &c. Lay, 
as thoſe of cities, towns, companies, or communities of com- 
merce, &c. Corporations may be eſtabliſhed three different 
ways, viz. by preſctiption, letters patent, or act of parlia- 
ment ; but are moſt commonly by patent or charter. London 
is a Corporation by preſcription: But though a Corporation 
may be by preſcription, yet it ſhall be pretended, that it did ori- 
finally derive its authority by grant from the king ; for the 
ing is the head of the commonwealth ; and all the common- 
wealth, in reſpect of him, is but as one Corporation; and all 
other Corporations are but limbs of the greater body. A Cor- 
poration is properly an inveſting the people of the place with 
the local government thereof; and, therefore, their laws ſhall 
not be binding to ſtrangers. Ordinances made by Corpora- 
tions, to be obſerved on pain of impriſonment, forfeiture of 
s, &c. are contrary to magna charta. Actions ariſing in 
rporations may be tried in the Corporation courts ; but if 
they try actions not within their juriſdictions, and incroach 
upon the common law, my are liable to be puniſhed for it. 
A Corporation may be diſſolved, for it is created upon a truſt ; 
and if that be broken, it is forfeited. No perſon ſhall bear 
office in any Corporation, &c. but ſuch as have received the 
ſacrament, taken the oaths, &c. And none are to execute an 
office in a Corporation for more than one year, ſtat. 13. 
Car. II. But fee ſtat. 5. Geo. I. confirming officers in Cor- 
rations. A Corporation cannot ſue or appear in perſon, 
but by an attorney, They cannot commit treaſon or be out- 
lawed, excommunicated, &c. Grants of Corporations are to 
be by deed under their common ſeal. Jacob's Law Didi. 
CORPS de garde, a poſt in the army, ſometimes under covert, 
| ſometimes in the open air, to receive a number of men, who 
are relieved from time to time, and are to watch in their turns, 
for the ſecurity of ſome conſiderable poſt. 
CO/RPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon too much 
loaded with fleſh, or fat. | 
Etmuller defines it to be ſuch an increaſe both of the venter, 
and limbs, as impedes the actions of the body, eſpecially mo- 
tion and reſpiration. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that Corpulency does not conſiſt in the ſo- 
lids of the body being N N their being diſtended to 
2 greater pitch, by the abundance of humours collected in 
them. 
Corpulency, or fatneſs, ariſes from a laudable, copious, oily, 
ſoft blood, containing leſs than its ſhare of ſalt. Such a con- 
ſtitution of blood occaſioning but a feeble fermentation, there 
is leſs conſumed than is made; the lymph, which ſeems to be 
the matter of nutrition, preſerves its viſcid conſiſtence longer; 
and, by that means, adheres more plentifully to the ſeveral 
parts of the body ; add, that there is more fat ſeparated from 
the blood, than can well be depoſited in the adipoſe cells : 
Hence the body grows very conſiderably, and the parts ſome- 
times diſtend to a monſtrous bulk. 
Corpulency is promoted by any thing that tempers and ſoftens 
the blood, and renders it leſs — and ſaline; ſuch is want of 
exerciſe and motion, an indolent life, too much ſleep, nou- 
riſhing foods, &c. It is prevented or removed by the contrary 
cauſes; and, particularly, by the uſe of ſaline meats and 
drinks. 
Etmuller affirms, that there is no better remedy againſt ex- 
ceſhve fatneſs, than acetum ſcilliticum. Borelli recommends 
the chewing of tobacco; which Etmuller diſſuades from, leſt 
it induce a conſumption. 
Spaniſh general, from an exceſſive corpulency, is ſaid to have 


reduced himſelf, by drinking of 1 to ſuch a degree of 


leanneſs, that he could fold his ſkin ſeveral times round him. 
A late ingenious writer has the following remarks upon this 
ſubject: Corpulency, ſays he, will ariſe in all caſes where 
the ſolidities of the nouriſhing particles are leſſer than their 
ſurfaces, in proportion to their quantity of matter; and no- 
thing contributes more to this unwieldineſs, than frequent 
drinking ſpirituous liquors, after plentifully feeding upon fat 
aliments; for all fat meats, eſpecially pork and gooſe, are 
only hard of digeſtion, as they conſiſt of a ſoft, adipoſe matter, 
which greaſes the ſtomach fibres, and takes off from their e- 
laſticity the cauſe of a good digeſtion. And hence appears the 
reaſon why all baked meats are ſaid to be of difficult digeſtion: 
They diflolve in the ſtomach as ſoon as any others; but as 
they take oft from the elaſticity of its fibres, ſo they require a 
Nimulus that may again reſtore their contractive powers; and 
it is pretty well agreed, that nothing contracts more than a 
dram of fome cordial, ſpirituous liquor, after dinner, upon 
meals that go not eaſily off the ſtomach, Now by often feed- 
ing upon fat animals, or the fat of animals, we relax the ſyſ- 
tem of the veſſels, and render their aontractile powers too pli- 
able ; and by frequent drinking of drams we expel the blood 


Vitelli marquis of Carona, a noted | 
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ally if the conſtitution be found. However, a 
ing will not always incline people to grow fa 
the conſtitution is ſound, becauſe of the paſhi 
the beſt conſtitutions, may ſometimes ſo far prey 
of the animal ceconomy, as not to ſuffer the partic] 
for nutrition, to take any firm footing. Robinſon 
CORPUS Calloſum, in anatomy, a medullary part 
which covers the whole lateral ventricles. 
Corpus Pampiniforme, Pyramidale, or Variceſum, in 25 
a body formed a little above the teſticles, by the 4 ic th 
reunion of the ſpermatic veins. E 
Cokrus cum cauſa, in law, a writ iſſuing out of Chances 
move both the body and record, touching the cauſe ci x As 
lying in execution upon a judgment for Tebt, into the K = 
bench, &c. there to lie till he has ſatisfied the judemen. © 
CORPU”SCLES, are the minute particles, or phyſic:) . 

of which a natural body conſiſts. But by this Word * 
meant the elementary particles, nor the hypoſtatical oi 1 de 
of the chemiſts, but ſuch particles, whether of a . 
compound nature, whoſe parts will not be diſſolves 
pated by ordinary degrees of heat. Sir Iſaac Newt, 
ſecond book of his Optics, ſhews a way of gueff 

= accuracy, at the ſizes of the component co 
ies. 
CORPU”SCULAR Philsſephy, is that way of philosopt f 
which endeavours to explain things, and to give an — 
of the phænomena of nature, by the motion, dy WP Ye 
tion, &c. of the Corpuſcles, or minute particles of mat mY 
This philoſophy was ſo very ancient, that both before . 
rus and Democritus, and even before Leucippus tau, 
Greece, there was a Phcenician philoſopher who gu 
natural phznomena by the motions and affections af the. 
nute Corpuſcles of matter, as very old writers inform us, 2. 
therefore, it ſhould rather be called Phoenician phie 
than Epicurean. BY 
Mr. Boyle ſums up the chief principles of the mechanic; d. 
potheſis, or Corpuſcular philoſophy, in theſe particular; - © 
I. They ſuppoſe that there is but one catholic or une) 
matter, which is an extended, impenetrable, and in, 
| ſubſtance, common to all bodies, and capable of all form. 
2. That this matter, in order to form the vaſt variety gf 
tural bodies, muſt have motion in ſome or all its deen 
parts; and that this motion was communicated to mate! 
God the creator of all things, and has all manner of dic 
and tendencies. 
3. Matter muſt alſo be actually divided into parts, and gd 
of theſe primitive particles, fragments, or atoms of my 
mult have its proper magnitude or ſize, as, alſo, its pecu: 
hgure or ſhape. 
4. They ſuppoſe alſo, that theſe differently fized and ſha! 
particles may have as different orders and poſitions, when: 
reat variety may ariſe in the compoſition of bodies. 
CORRE'CTION *, in printing, the pointing out, or dir 
vering the faults in a printed ſheet, in order to be core: 
by the compoſitor, before it is printed off. See PRINT. 
ING. 

The word is formed from the Latin cen, and e, to ded, 
CORRECTION, in pharmacy, is the adding fome ingredient to: 
compoſition, which ſhall check or moderate the violence « 
its operation. | 
CoRRECTION, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby a man cat“ 
retracts or recals what he had ſaid or reſolved : As, 

Firſt and laſt 

On me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due : 

So might the wrath ! fond wiſh ! coud'ſt thou ſuppor 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear ; 
Than all the world much heavier ? 


"ur 


nor dif. 
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country, and all good men. — An author, thus corrects © 
checking himſelf, prevents cavils and objections 3 2% *7 * 
unexpected quickneſs of the recollection and turn, Pes 
ſurprizes the reader, and all of a ſudden fires him 
own paſſion. The height of the figure is, when 270 
having lately declared an inclination to a thing, Pie 
jects it with horror, and vows againſt it with 1mprecs-" 

But may I firft in opening earth fink down, 

Or to the loweſt hell be thunder-thrown, 

In night's eternal ſhades ſhut up beneath, 


n! Ne. 4 
E're I my honour wound, or break my we jt KY 
4 - ta: Cet UN : b 


and ſpirits, and work out the diamcters of the ſolids, eſpeci- 


COR 


intolerable gri 3 and as ſpices and carmi- 

times 8 40 ef in . of i ome cathartics, 
ſe ang collections of wind. In the * a medicine 

. i buch a thing is called a Corrector, which deſtroys 
likewiſey, oe” quality in it, that could not otherwiſe be dif- 
dimin ich: Thus turpentine may be called the Corrector 
penſed oer, by deſtroying its fluxity, and making it there- 
1 of mixture and thus reCtihed ſpirit of wine breaks 

of Ayres” ts of ſome acids, ſo as to make them become ſafe 
off the — which before were deſtructive. But the 
1 er, in which many chemiſts have uſed this term, is mere 

m , . 

S0 rs *, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as im- 


ive a new force. 
part * 8 1 formed from the Latin cen, and roboro, to 


ſtrengthen. 
O/SION *, in chemiſtry, is the acting on bodies by 

CORR f proper menſtrua, ſo as to produce new combinati- 
* 4 i" change of their form, without converting them to 
de e word is formed from the Latin cen, and rods, to eat, 

or wear aways . ; pp 

As this obſervation obviouſly depends on the ſame principles 

wlution, and only differs from it in reſpect of the form the 
5 combinations aſſume, it would be a needleſs repetiti- 
pony inſert again here what is ſaid under the head of men- 
ſtrua. , 1 
The ſubject of this operation, as it 1s uſed in pharmacy, is 
U metals: And the manner, in which it is generally 
panes is of kinds. The firſt and moſt ſimple f 
med, is of two KINGS. : * | Hg 
hen the body to be corroded is put into a fluid menſtruum, 
and either taken out inſtantly, and ſet in a moiſt place, as in 
the method commonly practiſed in the making ceruſs ; or con- 
unued therein, till the whole of the matter be corroded, as in 
the preparation of turbith mineral from the oil of vitriol and 
mercury. This may properly be called corroſion by immerſi- 
on. The other called, in domeſtic chemiſtry, cementation, 
is performed by expoſing the body to be corroded to the action 
of a vapour or ſteam, expelled by heat, from what is uſed as 
the menſtruum 3 as in the proceſs given by the Edinburgh diſ- 
penſatory for making ceruſs. a 
There are, nevertheleſs, other methods by which Corroſions 
are, in moſt inſtances, made; as in the rubigo chalybis of the 
London diſpenſatory, where ſprinkling or rubbing the body 
over with a menſtruum are ordered in the place of dipping, 
which the form of ſteel- filings made inconvenient ; and ſome 
others, which from the particular texture of the matter become 
neceſlary. > ; 
Thus, in the Corroſion of mercury by ſulphur in the preparation 
of xthiops mineral, trituration, or ſometimes fuſion, is em- 
ployed ; and in the chalybis cum ſulphure præparat. the heated 
ſtech is only touched with the ſulphur. 

CORRUGA/TOR Coiteri, or muſculus frontalis verus, in anato- 

my, is a muſcle which ariſes fleſhy from the proceſs of the os 
frontis, next the inner or great angle of the orbit, above the 
jcining of the os naſi and ſuperior proceſs of the os maxillare 
with this bone; from thence it runs obliquely outwards and 
wwards, and is inſerted into the fleſhy part of the occipito- 
f-on:1lis, ſome of its fibrillæ paſſing through into the ſkin, a 
lte higher than the middle region of the eye-brows. 
Its uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin of the forchead, by pulling it down 
«er the action of the occipito-frontalis; and, when it acts 
more forcibly, it ſerves to wrinkle the ſkin of the front, be- 
een the ſupercilia, as it happens when we frown, or knit 
'1 Gwe, D:uelas. 

CONRUPTION, the deſtruction, or, at leaſt, the ceſſation, for 
71%, of the proper mode of exiſtence of any natural body, 

ver any body loſes all or any of thoſe properties which 

a centrally neceſſary to the conttituting it of ſuch a parti- 

Kind, it is then ſaid to be corrupted or deſtroyed, and 

mer denomination. But nothing can be deſtroy- 

is tous tubſtance or materiality; for as in generation, no- 

af matter is produced that did not before exiſt, fo in cor- 
don, nothing more is loſt than that particular modification 

ens its form, and conſtituted it of ſuch a ſpecies. 

r. Drake accounts for Corruption in animal and vegetable 

Focus thus: The principle of Corruption is, perhaps, the 

bene which in a ſtate of circulation, is the principle of lite, 

1.7. the air which is tound mixed in conſiderable quantities 
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vim all torts of fluids , as neceflary to vegetable, as to ani- 
n lite. Now this air has two motions, Viz. an expanſive one, 
{ mus natural elaſticity, by means whereof it communicates 
Ut inteſtine motion which all Juices have, and by which the 
0 


nung parts ae gradually extended and grow; and a Cir- 
Ny or proprefive motion, which is not eſſential to it, 
decahaned by the refiſtance of the ſolid parts of thoſe 
bot which ohliges it to take that courſe which is moſt free 


eben, Which is through the veſſels of animals and plants. 
*,, this courſe being ſtopped, the expanſive motion till 


remain; n Ant * 3 4 — . A 8 

„edu continues to act, till by degrees it has fo far 
© © cxnantion with the external air; which it cannot do 
Wilt ur COIFr 


Mc -RroYIng the texture and continuity, or ſpecific de- 
Lag ©00010N ot thoſe ſolids; which is what we call a ſtate 


vi CPUCN, 


COR 


© The expulſive or deſtructive quality of the air in bodice 
may be promoted two ways, and therefore Corruption accele- 
rated by as many, viz. either by weakening the tone or cohe- 
ſion of the including parts, and fo facilitating the work of the 
air; as is the caſe when fruit is bruiſed ; which is found to 
corrupt much ſooner than in any other part ; or by extending 
the expanſive force of the air itſelf, by heat, or ſome other ch. 
operating circumſtance, and ſo helping it to overcome the re- 
ſiſtance the ſooner.” 


CoRRUuPTION of bleed, in law, an infection accruing to a man's 


ſtate, attainted of felony and treaſon, and to his iſſue ; for as 
he loſes all to the prince, &c. his iſſue cannot be heirs to him. 


or to any other anceſtor by him: And if he were noble, ki: 
heirs are rendered ignoble. 


CORSAPR, a pirate, or armed veſſel, which plunders mer 


chants veſſels, particularly in the Mediterrancan, without 
commiſſion from any prince or power. 


CORTEX Peruvianus, Peruvian bark, or Quinquina, in phar- 


macy, a hard and rough bark, brought to us partly in quil!-, 
as the cinnamon, and partly in flattiſh or Furr picce:, 
which are the fragments of the batk of larger branches of thc 
tree than thoſe which the quills are taken from. The qui)! 
pieces are from the thickneſs of the little finger to that oft the 
thumb, and compoſed of a ſubſtance as thick as a ſhilling, 0: 
up to the fixth of an inch: The other pieces are ſometimes 
much thicker. Its ſurface is corrugated and cracked in many 
places, and often covered, in part, with a ſmall, fibrous, 
whitiſh moſs : It is of a greyiſh brown colour externally, and 
of a duſky browniſh, with ſome faint mixture of an orange 
colour, within. It is very firm, hard, and appears reſinous, 
when broke. It has no very remarkable ſmell, but is of an 
intenſely bitter taſte, with a mixture of ſomewhat aromatic, 
and an auſtereneſs and aſtringency in it. 
Peruvian bark is to be choſen firm, ſound, and of a bright co- 
lour, approaching to that of cinnamon, of a ſtrong taſte, not 
hard and woody, but yielding to the teeth in chewing, and 
not glutinous in the mouth. The ſmaller pieces, in quills, 
are generally the beſt; the larger and flatter fragments have 
leſs virtue. We ſometimes meet with it cut into thin ſlices, 
and of a yellower colour than ordinary ; this is of a very ſtrong 
taſte, and is the bark of the root. The Spaniards eſteem this 
the choiceſt of all. 
The ancients were wholly unacquainted with this excellent 
medicine : And intermittent fevers were the great opprobrium 
medicorum, till ſince the diſcovery of America, and the bring - 
ing this bark among us. | 
The tree which produces it is one of the pentandria monogynia 
of Linnæus, and one of the arbores fruttu umbilicato majore of 
Ray. It grows in great abundance in Peru, particularly in 
the foreſts that are on the mountains about Loxa or Loja. 
The bark diſtilled in a retort yields about a third part of its 
welght of phlegm ; the firſt runnings manifeſt only an acid, 
but the latter a mixture of urinous ſalt ; afterwards a thick oil 
of the conſiſtence of lard, and about an eighth part, or ſome- 
what leſs, of the weight put in. The remainder, calcined in 
an open fire, yields, by lixiviation, a fixed alkali ſalt, with 
ſomething of the ſal ſalſus in it, about two drachms from the 
pound. 
The Peruvian bark poſſeſſes the ſtomachic virtues of the other 
bitters, and that in fo eminent a degree, that it is a queſtion 
whether any of the ſtomachics are equal to it: It ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, promotes the appetite, and aſſiſts digeſtion ; it 
diſſipates flatulencies, and is a very good medicine againſt 
worms. Its great virtue, however, is a febrifuge ; it cures all 
intermittents ſafely and ſpeedily, if properly given. Its febri- 
fuge virtue was diſcovered to us by the Indians, among whom 
it had been many ages known, and firſt diſcovered by a perſon's 
being cured of an intermittent, by drinking the water of a 
pond, where ſome trees of it had accidentally fallen, It was 
not diſcovered to any body in this part of the world till 1640, 
when a Spaniard, the governor of the city of Loxa, who had 
behaved well to ſome of theſe people, had the diſcovery as a 
reward. With the new medicine he cured the viceroy's lady 
of a tertian, after ſhe had tried every thing elſe in vain. Hence 
it was called the counteſs's powder. After this, the jeſuits 
brought over a vaſt quantity, which was, in 1049, diſtributed 
all over Europe, and did great cures. It was then called pul- 
vis patrum and jeſuits powder; and the cardinal de Lugo have- 
ing bought up a vaſt quantity of it for the poor and others, it 
became afterwards called cardinal Lugo's powder. 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs which attended this new febrifuge, 
whenever given properly, there were many of the phyſicians 
at that time, who were ſcrupulous of uſing it, as ſuſpecting it 
could not be ſafe to carry oft ſuch a diſeaſe ſo ſpeedily, and 
without evacuations ; but a long and happy evperience of it 
has now taught us, that it is one of the greateſ, and in pru- 
dent hands, one of the ſafeſt medicines in the world. It is 
given in powder from a ſcruple to a drachm for a doſe. * e 
have a ſimple, a volatile tincture and an extract of it in the 
ſhops. 


[ . ' a . . . % = 3 7 nu 7 i144, 
me the including bodies, as to bring itſelf to an equal | CoRTEx I/interanns, is a thick and firm bark, tho' we have a diffe- 


rent thing ſometimes under its name: It comes to us rolled up in 
the manner of cinnamon, into a kind of tubes or pipes; but 


they are uſually thicker, and always ſhorter than the fine cubes 
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of cinnamon. It is externally of a' greyiſh colour, and of a 
reddiſh brown within; it is properly, indeed, a double bark, 
the outer and inner of the ſame tree, not the inner bark alone, 
ſeparated from the other, as the cinnamon and caſſia are. The 
outer rind is of an uneven ſurface and of a looſe texture, very 


brittle and eaſily powdered. The inner bark, which has the, 


principal virtue, is hard, and of a duſky reddiſh brown. The | 
outer one is often cracked and open in ſeveral places, the in- | 
ner one never in any. It is of an extremely fragrant and aro- 


matic ſmell, and of a ſharp, pungent, and aromatic taſte, 
much hotter than cinnamon in the mouth, and leaving a more 
laſting flavour in it. 
It is to be choſen in pieces not too large, with the inner or 
brown part ſound and firm, and of a very ſharp taſte. It is 
apt to be worm-eaten z but in that caſe it is wholly to be re- 
jected, as having loſt the far greater part of its virtue. 
The Cortex Winteranus was wholly unknown to the ancients ; 
the firſt diſcovery of it among us is owing to captain Winter, 
who, in- the year 1567, went as far as the Streights of Ma- 
gellan with Cir Francis Drake, but accompanied him no far- 
ther in that famous voyage in which he went round the world : 
He found this bark on No coaſt of Magellan, and bringing a 
large quantity of it with him in his return to England, it be- 
came uſed in medicine, and was ever after called by his name. 
It is not, however, peculiar to the place he found it in, but is 
frequent in many parts of America. 
The virtues of this bark were diſcovered by the Engliſh ſailors 
on board captain Winter's ſhip ; they firſt uſed it by way of 
ſpice to their foods, and afterwards for the ſcurvy ; it is good 
in palſies and rheumatiſms ; and a decoction of the leaves is 
ood by way of fomentation, for the parts externally affected 
by the ſcurvy. The Engliſh ſailors made it famous for its 
virtues againſt the poiſon of a certain fiſh, common about the 
Magellanic ſea, and which they called the ſea lion. They 
eat the fleſh of this fiſh, and fell into many illneſſes by it, a- 
mong which one was attended with a peeling off the ſkin of 
their whole bodies, not without exceſſive pain; this they re- 
medied by the Cortex Winteranus ; but by the accounts we 
have of the effects of eating this fiſh, as they are called, they 
were rather ſymptoms of an inveterate ſcurvy, and, there- 
fore, it is no wonder this bark did them great ſervice. 
CO/RTICAL Sub/tance of the brain, in anatomy, the exterior 
part of the brain and cerebellum. See BRAIN . 
CORUSCA'/TION *, a glittering, or a gleam of light iſſuing 
from any thing. 
* The word is derived from the Latin coruſco, to ſhine. 


CO/RVUS, the Raven, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere. 

The number of ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's and Ty- 
cho's catalogues, are 7 ; and, in the Britannic catalogue, 10. 
CORYBA/NTES, in antiquity, prieſts of Cybele, who danced 

to the ſound of flutes and drums. 

CORY MBVFEROUS Plants, in botany, are ſuch as have a 
compound diſcous flower, but their ſeeds have no down ad- 
hering to them. 

® The word is ſormed from the Latin corymbus, which, among 
botaniſts, ſignifies a cluſter of flowers, & . and fero to bear. 


The name is taken from the manner of bearing their flowers 
in cluſters, and ſpreading round in the form of an umbrella. 
Of this kind is the corn-marygold, common ox-eye, the daiſy, 
chamomile, mugwort, fevertew, &c. 

Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes them into ſuch as have a radicated 
flower, as the marygold, &c. and ſuch as have a naked flower, 
as the lavender, agrimony, and tanſey ; and alſo to them that 
reſemble them, as fcabious, the teaſel, carduus, &c. Millar 
Diet. 


CORY/MBUS, in botany, ſignifies a cluſter of flowers or fruit | 


ſtanding on pedicles, which are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 
to form a ſphere ; of this ſort is the ivy, &c. 
CORYPHA/US *, in the ancient drama, the chief or leader of 


the company which compoſed the chorus. 
The word is derived from the Greek xen, the top of the 


head. 


CORY/ZA, in medicine, a running at the noſe; or a defluxion 
of ſharp ſerous humours from the glands of the head. 

CO-SF/CANT Han arch, is the ſecond of the complement of 
that arch. 

"Thus OL (plate XIV. fig. 24.) is the Co- ſecant of the arch 
AC, or the ſecant of the arch E A, the complement of the 
arch A C. 

CO-SENE o“ an arch, in geometry, is the part of the diameter 
intercepted between the center and the right ſine, and is al- 
ways equal to the fine of the complement of that arch. 

Thus OG (plate XIV. fig. 24.) is the Co- ſine of the arch 
AC, which is equal to HA, the ſine of the arch E A, being 
the complement of the arch A C. Io 

COSME/TICS, in phyſic, are medicines which render the ſkin 
ſoft and white, or help to beautify and improve the com- 
plexion. 

CYSMICAL, a term in aſtronomy, expreſſing one of the poe- 
tical rilings of a ſtar. 

Thus a ſtar is ſaid to rife Coſimically, when it riſes with the 


that hap r ir 
e weſt, at the time that the ſun riſes i 
COSMO/GONY *, the creation or defined of 85 — 


COSMOLA'BE, the name of an ancient mathem 


rden Coſtus, zedo 
co. 


. Damaſcus, called Cottons of the ounce. 


CoTYLA, or COTYLE, in anatomy, ſignifies any deep ca 


| ſan, or with that point of the ecliptic in which the ſun is at 


cor 
is, when a Neat fot z 


„The word is formed from the Greek xio 0, 


yinquas, to ſpring. or commence. * World, ws 


N 4. 

COSMO*GRAPHY -*, a deſcription of the ſeveral parts 
viſible world; or the ark of delineating the ſeveral — de 
cording 4 


fiſts of two. parts, aſtronomy and geography. 


to their magnitudes, motions, relations, &c. ew 


The word is formed from the Greek ious 
yea, to deſcribe. mus, the world, a 
| - atical j 
ment, reſembling the aftrolabe, ſerving to meaſure a; nf. 
both in the heavens and on the carch. G In Ciſtancy, 


CO/STA, in anatomy, the ribs. See-RIBS, 
Cos r, in botany, the nerves of leaves. — Theſe a 


. 8 . lone 
ſtrings, which run either acroſs or lengthways i 2 tourh 
hm ways in the levers 


COSTUS Arabicus, in pharmacy, is a root of the + 


kind, though of no very regular figure. It i ' 
whitiſh, or greyiſh colour on the outlide, and of co 
lour within; of a very fragrant ſmell, and of an acid 10 
12 aromatic, and a little bitteriſh. * 
e name of Coſtus has been known in medici 
the earlieſt times we have account of; but — * 
fuſion among authors, with regard to what the ancients ig 
by it; nor is it eaſy to determine, whether this my, 
known to them or not. It is, however, the only kind 55 
uſed in the ſhops, and is brought from the Levant 45 uh 
in many parts ina, and the Eaſt-Indi 

in America. : ar 
It is an attenuant, a diuretic, and a ſudorific ; it is gen 
obſtructions of the menſes, and in chronic caſes in br. * 
are infractions of the viſcera. Ir is an ingredient in the Ve 
nice treacle and Mithridate; but, as it is not frequently * 
in our ſhops, its place is generally ſupplied by the roots df te 
TANGENT of on web in Geom 

of an arch, in geometry, is the b 
the wy that arch. OT on I 
Thus (plate XIV. fig. 24.) is the Co-tangent of the 2 
A * the tangent of the arch E A, the — 
arc . 


COTHU/RNUS. See BU/SKIN. 
CO/TICE *, or Cor1se, in heraldry, is the fourth part cf te 


bend which, with us, is ſeldom, if ever, borne but in cou. 
ples with a bend between them. See plate XVIII. g. 16, 


The word ſeems to be derived from the French co, aide: 
they being borne, as it were, aſide of the bend. 8 


CO TTON “, a fort of wool, or rather flax, encompaſling the 


ſeed of a tree of the ſame name. 

* Menage derives the word from cotonea, the fine moſs on Quite 

ces ; but Nicod ſays the Arabs call it cotum. 
The tree which produces Cotton grows common in ſeten 
places of the Levant, and of the Eaft and Weſt Indies, ehe- 
cially the Antilles. 
Little engines by means of a wheel ſever the Cotton fromthe 
ſeed, with which it is mixed; ſo that one falls on one fide 
and the other on the other. It is diſtinguiſhed into two kind, 
Cotton in the wool and ſpun Cotton, The firſt is uſed in 
quilts, bed-gowns, &c. The latter is more generally uſe, 
furniſhing variouscloths, muſlins, callicoes, dimities, and hang 
ings ; beſides, it is frequently joined with filk and flax in ti 
compoſition of other ſtuffs. 
The firſt kind is ordinarily brought from Cyprus and Smyr; 
from the latter 10000 bales per annum; and yet there 5, 
atleaſt, as much employed in the manufactures of the country, 
They ſow the ſeed in June, and gather it in Ofober; a 
the ſoil is ſo favourable that they can have three crops ia 1 
year. 
The ſpun Cottons are diſtinguiſhed by various names: tit 
beſt are thoſe from Jeruſalem, called bazacs ; and tholt © 
Others are dem- 
bazacs, baladins, payas, Cottons, joſephs, genegunlo's, XC, 
Cotton anciently grew in Egypt alone, and was uſed by tt 
prieſts for a ſingular kind of gowns, worn by them on. 
Cotton applied to wounds in lieu of linen, produces an if: 
mation: Which Leuenhoeck found, by a microſcope, 05 
owing to its fibres having each two flat ſides ; whence he cd 
cludes that each muſt have two ſharp edges, that no: c 
m_ but cut inceſſantly the matter brought to produce 4 
eſh. 


CO/TYLA, or CoTULAa, a meaſure of capacity among 


Greeks, and equal to the Hemina of the Romans, contains 
half a ſextary, or four acetabula : hence it appears that it c 
tains ten ounces of wine, and nine of oil. 2 
ity A 


a bone, in which any other bone is articulated; but 57 
nerally uſed to expreſs the acetabulum, or cavity, wiuch e 
ceives the head of the thigh-bone. It alſo imports 4 deep nw 
ſurrounded with large lips. 


COTYLEDOY/NES, in anatomy, are certain glandular bocis 


adhering to the chorion of ſome animals; but no ſuch 145 


ſtances are obſervable in the human chorion. 4 
Corrik b“ 


COU cou 


| is that part wherein the nutritious jui- | matic ſymptoms; which ſo frequently happen in Coughs.— An 

— 222 Candy In ſome plants there is but | hereditary Cough is alc han; RS. $0 dry — thoſe 

ces of ledon, but in moſt there are two, which become the | of long ſtanding have no cure, A ſudden ſtoppage of expec- 

one Cot Hence the diſtinction between monocotyle- | toration, happening after a pleuriſy or peripneumonia, in 
ſeminal ory tyledonous plants. Reiger. thoſe who are ſubject to hæmorthages, hoarſeneſs, or an aſth- 
donous 8 "ters, a lay or impreſſion of colour, whether | ma, is accounted a bad prognoſtic z eſpecially where the tho- 

coUCH, wit 50 which the painter covers his canvas, wall, Tax is naturally ſtreight, or the perſon aged. Breakings out 
in oil or 3 matter to be painted. | about the mouth and noſe portend a critical ſolution. 
mini in beraldry, is underſtood of a lion or other Let the patient if pothble keep uniformly warm ; the diet ſhould 

COUT. ? ing down, but with his head raiſed, which di- | be liquid rather than ſolid ; lin-ſced tea is of ſervice, and ſo are 
beaſt, inf poſture of Couchant from dormant, he being] the common White and black troches; in weak conſtitutions 
| "_ wet t ſuppoſed to be quite 1 out and * and in _ E 2 - ectoration is languid, a glaſs ot 
in u ; fionifies any lying along; and a chevron Wine and g roths are allowable ; but male liquor or ſalt- 

. eee e. 110 630 2 os with the two ends on] —— N Phy high ſauces, are dopaſed to do harm. 

" ield, which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe ]* aw's Pratt. of Phyſ. 
one 8 t OR or 429-5 Ro, between two COU/VIN, in lag, . agreement between two or more 

OOTY ts parties to perform ſomething. | | 0 HR to the prejudice of another. . TP 
oo ED Sine, is the remaining part of the diameter of a ING, in builiing, is when houſes are built projecting over 

CO. , aſter the verſed ſine is taken away. the ground-plot, and the turned projecture is arched with tim- 
cite * ERT, in law, implies a married woman, and there | ber, either a quadrant of a circle or a ſemi arch, lathed and 

Feme C red by, or under the protection of her huſband. plaiſtered, under which people may walk dry, as is much uſed 
ny er Wo in fortification, is a ſpace of graund level with | on the upper walks at Tunbridge wells, } 

Goren, , * edge of the ditch, about 20 feet broad, ranging | COUNCIL, an aſſembly, or meeting of divers conſiderable per- 
the » und the half-moons, and other works towards the ſons, or officers, to concert meaſures rclating to public affairs. 
quite COUNCIL, in church hiſtory, is a ſyhod or aflembly of prelates 
country. ther wiſe called corider, and has a parapet raiſed on a and doctors, for regulating matters relating to the docltine or 
jm: 6 4. with its banquets and glacis, which from the diſcipline of the church, 
leve = parapet mult follow the parapet of the place, till Oecumenical, or general COoUNCiL, is an aſſembly of all the pre- 
andy loſt in the field. It has alſo a foot bank. lates in Chriitendom. | 
ER createſt difficulties in a ſiege is to make a lodgment National Council, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation un- 

the Covert-way, becauſe the beſieged uſually palliſado it der their primate or pattiarch. | 
on u middle, and undermine it on all ſides. This is called prays — * an aulembly of the prelates of a province 
rſcarp, becauſe it is on the edge of it. under tne metropolitan, 

þ — TURE, in law) is — applied to the ſtate COUNCIL of war, an aſſembly of the principal officers of an 
"4 condition of a married woman, who, by the laws of our | army or fleet, called occaſi nally by the general or admiral, 
im, is ſab poteſtate viri, and therefore diſabled to make to conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert proper 
bargains with any to the prejudice of herſelf or her huſband, meaſures for their conduct, with regard to ſieges, retreats, en- 
without his allowance and confirmation; and, if the huſband | Eagements, &c. | «freq 
lenates his wife's lands during the marriage, ſhe cannot op- Common Council, an aſſembly of a ſelect number of principal 
noſe it during his life. Citizens, choſen out of every ward to manage the affairs ot the 

COUGH, in medicine, a convulſive motion of the diaphragm, oy 7 their * r ts, and to act in concert with 
muſcles of the larinx, thorax, and abdomen, violently ſhaking COUNT TS * vein pen ho poſſeſſt 
and expelling the air that was drawn into the lungs by inſpi- ere b W e eee 
ration. ngliſh C iſtinguiſh by tle »arls 
The action of Coughing ſeems to be a 8 of two r 722 i een 
motions directly oppolite, viz. of inſpiration and exfpiration. 5 N | 
Inſpiration is * charge and exſpiration the diſcharge ; and EY of a Count is a medium between that of a duke | | 
55 a H i 2 g's yy page According to modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries and ambaſſa- 
O01 1 , 7 » » 5 


— uw... 
2 p — 


OY ö i III dors aſſume the title of Counts, though they have no county; 1 1 
of the windpipe, ariſing from a * exſpiration, the cauſe] 2s the Count de Avaux, &c 15 
of the Cough is turned into a fine ſubtile halitus, which] Anciently all Met! lachen ua £ . | 
ariſes with force, and for that time eaſes the patient of his eee POT eee : 


cities under Charlemaigne were called counts; the diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of a duke and a Count being this, that the latter 
had but one town under him, but the fe mer ſeveral. | 
A Count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, adorned 
with three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large 
pearls, whereof thoſe in the middle and extremitics of the co- 


preſſure; and, as the trachea is more or leſs cyen, and the ex- 
ſpiration more or leſs ſudden or quick, ſo is the Cough more 
or leſo diſtin ; though it muſt be confeſſed the ſound of the 
Cough ſeems in ſome meaſure to depend on the force of per- 
cuthon with which the fine halitus ſtrikes the external air at 


its tirſt diſcharge from the wind-pipe, in the nature of exploſi. ronet advance above the reſt. ! 
N ons made by ſeveral bodies ſtrongly vibrated againſt the air.] Counts were originally lords of the court, or of the emperor's y 
1 But as long as the ſame cauſe remains, ſo long will the ſame retinue, and had their name Comrtes, a comrtando, or d com- 14 
5 opprethon return, and call continually for the ſame means to] mando. Hence thoſe who were always in the palace, or at the 1 
r remove it ʒ that is, the frequency of Coughing will return, in emperor's ſide, u ere called Counts palatine, or Comites d latere. F 
proportion to the quantity of matter ſeparated by the tracheal | In the times of the commonwealth, Comites, among the Ro- ( 
F nds; and, the time that matter is ſecreting, the ſound of | mans, was a general name for all thoſe who accompanied the 
0 ie Cough is differently modulated, according as the upper | proconſuls and proprætors into the provinces there to ſerve the 
J. part of the epiglottis is difterently affæcted; if it be dry, then commonwealth; as the tribunes, pra fecti, ſcribes, &c. 
"0 the Cough ſounds hollow; if moiſt, then harſh, attended with a | Under the emperors Comites were the officers of the palace. 
4 hoarſeneſs. The Cough of ſome under atabes dorſalis is obſerved The origin of what we now call Counts ſeems owing to Au- 
k toſound like the crow of aturkey-cock, which we take to be littic guſtus, who took ſeveral ſenators to be his Comites, a+ Dion ob- 
1 Ciftcrentfrom the Cough of an eunuch. And thus we account for ſerves, i. e. to accompany him in his voyages and travels, and 
0 theſe cutarres and defluxions of rheum, that the ancients ſup to aſſiſt him in hearing of Cauſes ; which Were there judged 
Tus poſed fell from the head upon the palate and lungs, and which with the ſame authority as in full jenate, Galliznus ſeems to 
Indeed are effects of the bronchial glands after they have loſt have aboliſhed this council, by fornid dino the ſonators being 
44 5 : g . = - EE 1 * 
weir ſpungineſs. A Cough is either habitual, accidental, or found in the armics; and none of his fuccel! T5 TC cftablithedit, 
ereatary. An accidental Cough may be occaſioned by a Theſe counſellors of the emperor were really Counts, Comi- 
. ſudden alteration of weather, changing cloaths. hard drinking, tes, i. e. Companions of the prince; and t1ey ſometimes took 
= . 3 — . * 8 8 5 
ode or catching of cold. as it! 6 ; the title thereof, but always with the addition of the emperor's 
7 „as it is commonly called; whether that ) "4: ; f 
N 2 . . - . . 7 7 
” * "oppage of perſpiration, whereby the lungs and glands e PO ee, eames - that it was rather a mark of 
a «ut the head and throa 'E ; ma. or cir office, than a title of dignity. 
6s whether the nit © arg; orerionced AI apt, Conſtantine was the firſt who converted it into a dignity ; and 
in this caſe ſt we TO OE ee, N ts under him it was, that the name was firſt given abſolutely 
11 us Cale! 5 Y,, 2 8 0 Fi 24 - V « 1 — 1 7 
te bare of h 10 e en wg ng on nnd unn looſening the * The name once eſtabliſhed was in a little time indifferently 
* eine 04000, permit the ſerum to go off by expectoration, - * . - 
bs or through the noſtril 1 | conferred, not only on thoſe who tollowed the court, and ac- 
„ *S1 Ie noſtrils, while the red part remains behind. An ; & kind i 
coc. abitualor natural Cou: : companied the emperor, but alſo on moſt kinds of »#icers, a 
ural Cough may proceed from a particular weak- ; ne. * 
| tels of veſſels, or ſome fault in th FRone That kind long liſt whereof is given us by Du Cange. 
ty U Wiich is cal re O00 On "is 3 ! 14 ind CounT-WHEEL, is a wheel in the ſtrikir g part of a clock, mov- 
Ja tte parents. or 3 15 1 is thought. received rom ing round once in 12 or 24 hours. This by ſome is called the 
the dody * "he thy to We particular organzatien of locking-wheel, becauſe it has commonly 2 notches in 1t at un- 
V to lodoe bo Ly 5 Ns the matter. 1s oiten ſo viſcid equal diſtances from one another, in order to make the clock 
i; fie ng ſuperciliaria, and glands of the] ſtrike, and is driven round by the pinion of report. See CLOCK. 
21 2 — a © . _ 
Walk off the ag; fluid parts running back, perhaps, | COU/NTER *, a term which in divers compou;:d words of our 
I: dare and . mucus, deſigned to detend the trachea, leaving language ſignifies oppoſition. 
way expoled to the injuries of the air; from whence, - "The word is derived from the Latin contra, apainſt. 
** Proceed the hozrſenefs, excoriation, and the aſth | COU/N TER-APPROA'CHES, in fortificntion, are works mi de 


Lu u | by 


et ene and when | 
| L. deſign to attack them in form. a 
Line of CouNnTER-APPROACH, a trench which the beſieged 


from their covert-way to the right and left of the attacks, 
in order to ſcower or enfilade the 


enemy's works. 
COU/NTER-BA'TTERY, is one raiſed to play againſt an- 


other. | 
COU/NTER-BOND, a bond given to ſave a perſon harmleſs, 
who hath given his bond for another. | 
COU/N TER-BREAST-WORK, in fortification, See FAU/S- 
SE-BRAYE. 
COU/NTER-CHANGED, in E is when there is a mu- 
tual changing of the colours of the field and charge in the eſcut- 


cheon, by one or more lines of partition. 


COU/NTER CHARGE, a reciprocal charge, or recrimination, | 


brought againſt an accuſer. 

COUN TER-DEED, a ſecret writing, or private act, either be- 
fore a notary, or under a privy ſeal ; which alters, or annuls 
ſome more ſolemn act. 

COU/NTER-FOIL, or CounTER-sTOCK, is that part of a 
talley ſtruck in the Exchequer, which is kept by an officer of 
that court, 

COU/NTER-FORTS, are certain pillars and parts of the walls 
of a place, diſtant from 15 to 20 feet one from another, which 
are advanced as much as poſſible in the ground, and joined to 
the height of the cordon by vaults, to ſupport the way of the 
rounds, and part of the rampart; as alſo to fortify the wall, 
and ſtrengthen the ground ; but are not now of much uſe, un- 
leſs in large fortifications. 

COU/NTER-FUGE, in muſic, is when the fuges proceed con- 

to one another, 

COU/NTER-GUARDS, in fortification, are large heaps of earth, 
in figure of a parapet raiſed above the moat, before the faces 

and the point of the baſtion, to preſerve them; and then they 
conſiſt of two faces, making an angle ſaliant, and are parallel 
to the faces of the baſtion. 

COU/NTER-LIGHT, in architecture, a light oppoſite to any 
thing, which makes it appear to a diſadvantage. 

COU/NTER-MARCH, in military affairs, a change of the 
face or wings of a battalion, by which means thoſe who were 
in the front come to be in the rear. It alſo ſignifies returning 
or marching back again. 

COU/NTER-MINE, is a ſubterraneous paſſage, made by the 
beſieged, in ſearch of the enemy's mine, to give air to it, to 
take away the powder ; or, by any other means, to fruſtrate 
the effect of it. 

COU/NTER-PART, a term in muſic, denoting one part 
to be oppoſite to another : as the baſe is ſaid to be the Coun- 
ter-part of the treble. | 

COU/NTER-PASSANT, is when two lions are in a coat of 
arms, and one appears to be paſſing or walking quite the con- 
trary wa from the other. 

COU'NTER-PLEA, in law, a croſs or contrary plea, particu- 
larly ſuch as the demandant alledges againſt a tenant in courte- 
ſy or dower, who prays the king's aid, &c. for his defence. 

COUN TER-POINT, in muſic, the art of compoſing harmony, 
or diſpoſing ſeveral parts in ſuch a manner together, that they 
ſhall make an agreeable whole, or a concert. In general, every 
harmonious compoſition, or compoſition of many parts, is called 
Counter-point. Counter-point is divided into — and figu- 
rative, agreeable to the diviſion of harmony into that of con- 
cords and diſcords. 

Counter- point took its name hence: When muſic in parts was 
firſt introduced, their harmony being ſo ſimple, they uſed 
no notes of different time, and marked their conſonances by 
points ſet againſt each other; hence, in regard of the equality 
of the notes of time, the parts were made concord in every note, 
which was before John de Murs invented the modern notes. 
This, afterwards, was denominated plain and ſimple Counter- 
point, to diſtinguiſh it from another kind, wherein notes of 
difterent value were uſed, and diſcords as well as concords might 
be brought in between the parts, which they call figurative 
Counter-point. 
Simple Counter-point conſiſts of the imperfect as well as per- 
fe concords, and may be therefore denominated perfect or 
imperfect, according as the concords are, of which it is com- 
poſed : Thus, the harmony ariſing from a conjunction of any 
note with its fifth and octave, is perfect; but with its third and 
ſixth imperfect: Notwithſtanding, this compoſition is perfect : 
It is the particular concords only that are called imperfect. 
Now to diſpoſe the concords, or the natural notes and their 
oCtaves, in any * in a ſimple Counter- point, obſerve, with re- 
gard to the diſtinction into perfect or imperfect harmony, this 
general rule, namely, To the key, tothe fourth, and to the fiſth, 
perfect harmony muſt be joined : To the ſecond, third, and 
ſeventh, an imperfect harmony is indiſpenſable : To the ſixth, 
either a perfect or imperfect harmony. But, when you keep 
the key, an imperfect harmony is given the ſixth, 
In the compolition of two parts obſerve, that though a third ap- 
ars in the treble, or the fourth, and the fifth, yet the perfect 
— of the fifth is always ſuppoſed, and muſt be ſupplied in 
the accompaniments of the thorough baſs to thoſe fundamen- 
tal notes. 
More particularly, in a compoſition of two parts, the rules are ; 


moving either upwards or downwards the ſame wa 


C'O'U 


fourth and fifth may have either their reſpective th; 
or octave ; the ſecond, ſixth, third, and ſeventh may ha fig 
reſpective thirds, or ſixths z and the laſt on many occaſ dete 
have its falſe fifth, as a paſlingnote: which rules bold we 
in flat and ſharp keys. ley 
For the rules of Counter-point, with regard to the {; 
concords, it muſt be obſerved, that, as much as can be 
parts may proceed by a con motion, that is, the ba & 
deſcend where. the treble aſcends, and vice verſa: — 
taves or two fiſths never follow one another immedury, *. 
two ſixths. Whenever the octave or fifth is to be 8 
of, the parts muſt proceed by a contrary motion, 1 
treble move to ſuch an octave or fifth gradually. Ik 
key the baſs deſcend gradually from the filth to the fg 
lafl in that caſe muſt ever have its proper harmony — de 
it, but the notes that were harmony in the precedir, 2 
muſt be continued on the fourth. I hirds and fifths xd 
low one another, as often as one has a mind. 1 
Figurative Counter- point is of two kinds; in one di 
introduced occafonally, aspaſling notes, ſerving only x 1. 
tions from concord to concord ** the other the diſcorly 
a chief part of the harmony. 
For the firſt, nothing but concords are to be uſed in the de 
ed parts of the meaſure, that is, not by the gradual : 
but by proper preparation and reſolution diſcords are abſoke, 
ly — In the unaccented parts diſcords may paß ys, 
ont any offence to the ear. This is called by moſt author; 
poſition, becauſe the tranſient diſcord always ſuppoſes 1 c0, 
cord following it ; which is of infinite ſervice in muſic, 
For the ſecond, wherein the diſcords are uſed as a {cli 1 
ſubſtantial part of the harmony, the diſcords that have ola, 
are the fifth when joined with the fixth, to which it Gans; 
relation of a diſcord ; the fourth, when joined with the f 
the ninth, which is the effect of the ſecond and ſeventh, and, 
ſecond and fourth. 
Theſe diſcords are introduced into harmony with due prep, 
tion, and are to be ſucceeded by concords, which is called the 
reſolution of diſcords. 
The diſcord is prepared by firſt ſubſtituting it in the harm: 
in quality of a concord; that is, the ſame notes which bet: 
the diſcord are firſt a concord to the baſs note immediately jr, 
ceding that to which it is a diſcord. The diſcord is reſchedh 
being ſucceeded by a concord, deſcending from it by the dias 
only of a ſecond greater, or ſecond leſs. 
As the diſcord makes a ſubſtantial part of the harmony, bt 
muſt always poſſeſs an unaccented part of the meaſure by 2 
dual deſcent; but, when prepared and reſolved, it is necein 
on the accented part. Now, to introduce diſcords into ke. 
mony, it muſt be conſidered what concord may ſerve for ther 
preparation and reſolution; the fifth, then, may be prepared, c- 
ther by an octave, fifth, or third; and reſolved either by athir, 
or ſixth. The fourth may be prepared in all concords, ad 
may be reſolved into the fixth, third, or octave. The ninth 
may be prepared in all concords, except an octave; and ma 
be reſolved into a third, ſixth, or octave. The ſeventh mar ts 
repared in all concords, and reſolved intoa third, fixth, or tit 
he ſecond and fourth are uſed very differently from the , 
being prepared and reſolved into the baſs. 
It is a queſtion, which has been a matter of enquiry for ada 
two centuries, in regard to the ancient muſic, whether tte 
Greeks and Romans were acquainted with that kind of i, 
called Counter-point, or concert in different parts: if the a. 
cient muſicians were ignorant of the Counter-point, that d 
fect gives an indiſputable right of preference to the modem. 
COU/N TER-POISE, any thing ſerving to weigh again, « 
balance another. 
COU/NTER-POISON, an antidote or medicine, which pit 
vents the effect of a poiſon. | 
COU/NTER-PROOF, in rolling preſs printing, is a proof tae 
off from another freſh printed, which, by being paſſed u 
the preſs gives the figure of the former, but inverted. _ 
COU/NTER-ROUND, a body of officers going to viſit and u. 
ſpect the rounds. : | 
COU/NTER-SCARDP, in fortification, the exterior lope, © 
acclivity of the ditch, looking towards the field, It ic 310 d. 
to ſignify the covert-way, and the glacis. = 
COUNTER-SWALLOW"s-TAIL, is an outwork in fr 
cation, in the figure of a ſingle tenaille, wider towards the 2 
that is, at the gorge, than at the head, or next to the com 
COU/NTER- ENOR, one of the mean or middle parts o f 
ſic, being called fo. becauſe it is oppoſite to the tenor. |. 
COU” NTER-VALLA TION. See CONTRAVALL:+ 
ON. 
COU/NTY, originally, ſignified the territory of 2 ey 
earl; but now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with ſhire ; wy 
coming from the French, and the other from the _ ; 
ſignifies a circuit or portion of the realm, into hfry- 4 
which it is divided, for the better government : 


Weſtmorland, and Durham, every M 


that the key may have eicher its octave, or fifth, or third; the 


are appointed, called ſheritts ; other officers of the ſevers « 


n. 


| COUPLE Che, in heraldry, contains the fourth part of the 


COU 


| lieutenants, cuſtodes rotulorum, juſtices of the 
ties * — high conſtables, coroners, clerks of the market, 
3 len the Romans were poſſeſſed of this Country, they did 


".1. into Counties, but diſtinguiſhed it by the diffe- 
gt divide "hey go to its inhabitants, as Attrebatii, to the 


rent 1 ire, Belgæ to thoſe of Wiltſhire, Somer- 
inhabitant 4 ire, &c. * Altred firſt divided England 
un ties. They are governed by ſheriffs. 


jal note, termed Counties palatine, as Lancaſ- 
— be and Ely; and we read anciently of 


7 . 
6 De gabe doſt their privileges. Ely was formerly not a 


ke the cinque- ports. Counties palatine, with jura 
ks, 2 probably erected, becauſe they were formerly 


CouPED, is alſo uſed to ſignify ſuch croſſes, bars, bends, chev- 
ons, &c. as do not touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but are, 
as it were, cut off from them. ; : 

COUPEE,, in dancing, a motion wherein one leg is a little 
dent, and ſuſpended from the ground, and with the other a 
motion is made forward. 


chevron, and is not borne but by pairs, except there be a chev- | 


ron between them. g 1 
COURANT, a term in muſic and dancing, being uſed to ex- 
eſs both the tune, or air, and the dance. ; 
CounaxT, is alſo uſed to expreſs the preſent time: Thus the 
year 1751 is the Courant year. 
COURIER, or CURRIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt or expreſs to 
carry diſpatches. : g f 
COURSE, in ro is the point of the compaſs on which 
the ſhip ſteers : Or the angle intercepted between the tract of 
the ſhip and the meridian. : 
Since all meridians conſtantly approximate towards each o- 
ther, till they meet in the pole; and fince, in moving ever ſo 
little to the eaſtward or weſtward, we change our meridian ; 
it follows, that an eaſt or weſtline in the former place will not 
be parallel to an eaſt and weſt line in the latter, but ſome- 
what inclined to it. And becauſe the other intermediate rumb- 
lines always form equal angles with the meridian, they will, 
conſequently, be inclined to each other, 
Now if the diſtances between the meridians be infinitely ſmall, 
the infinite ſmall portions of theſe rumb-lines will, when 
connected together, form curve lines on the globe, making e- 
qual angles with the meridians ; which are the ſever paths 
of a ſhip failing according to the direction of the compaſs. 
Let P (plate XV. fig. 4.) repreſent the pole, AQ an 
arch of the equator, P A a quadrant of the meridian, and the 
arches a p, c 9, er, &c. parallels of latitude; and let the 
rumb-line A 6 4 f, &c. be drawn, forming equal angles with 
the meridians PA, P., Pn, &c. Then there will be form- 
ed ſeveral triangles, viz. A a b, Alb, &c. in the firſt of 
which A b, will be the diſtance ſailed, A a the difference of 
latitude, @ 6 the eaſting and weſting, generally called the de- 
parture, and the angle a A b the Gourke ; alſo in the triangle 
Alb, Ab will be the diſtance failed, as before; Ih = Aa, 
the difference of the latitude ; A! the difference of the longi- 
tude : And becauſe the triangles A a b, and A I, are right- 
angled triangles, the former at a, and the latter at /, therefore 
the diſtance ſailed, difference of latitude, and departure; alſo 
the diſtance ſailed, difference of latitude, and difference of lon- 
£:ude, will form a right- angled triangle. And though theſe 
angles, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are curvilinear, yet, as they are 
wal. they may, without ſenſible error, be conſidered as 
rectilinear, | 
Now let us ſuppoſe the ſhip to continue her courſe till ſhe 
arrive at C; then will A C be the diſtance ſailed, A B the dif- 
ference ot latitude, B C the departure, and A Q the difference 
& longitude: But the whole departure B C is compounded of the 
ſevera] intermediate departures @ b, cd, e f, &c. And the dif- 
ference of longitude A Q, of the ſeveral intermediate differen- 
ces of longitude Al, Im, m n, &. And becauſe the ſides A 
G be, de, &c. are equal to each other, and alſo the ſides ab, 
* ef, &c, therefore a like diſtance upon the ſame rumb, 
2 'n different latitudes, will always have the ſame diffe- 
e of latitude and departure. But the differences of longitude 
: 7 7 mn, &c. which correſpond with the equal departures 
. /, &c. are unequal ; therefore an equal diſtance on 
ane rumb, if in different latitudes, will have unequal dif- 
G& *nces of longitude, 
ng of » an appendage to a houſe, or habitation, conſiſt- 
_ piece of ground incloſed with walls, but open up- 


Obr. - je af . 
= 0 uſed for the palace, or place where the king or 
bir du prince reſides. 

fre rug? in a law ſenſe, is the place where the judges di- 
> 614 © or exerciſe their juriſdiction.— Alſo, the aſſem- 


T A Judzes, Jury, &c. in that place. 


Courts are either held in the king's name, as all the ordina. 
ry Courts, or thoſe held by his authority, where the precept, 
are iſſued in the judges name, as the admirals Court. 

There are four principal Courts in England, all eſtabliſhed by 
ancient cuſtom of the realm, rather than by any ſtatute ; tho 
their eſtabliſhmerits have been from time to time ſince confirm- 
dd by ads of parliament: Theſe are the Court of King's-bench, 

the Commion-pleas, Exchequer, and Court of Chancery. 

There are alſo divers Courts for the executive power in 
church-matters, as high commiſſion Court, primo Eliſaba- 
the, Court of Delegates ; Courts of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, as Court of Arches, Court of Audience, kept in his own 
palace, Prerogative Court, Court of Peculiars ; and beſides 
theſe Courts ſerving the whole province, every biſhop hath his 


archdeacon, dean, and chapter. 


CouRrT of Delegates, is a Court where delegates or commiſſioners 
are appointed by the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, 

upon an appeal to him. 

CouRTs-taron, are Courts which all lords of manors, who 
þ 4 anciently called barons, have within their reſpeCtive pre- 

cincts. 

COURTESY, or CurTesy of England, a certain tenure, 


whereby a man be., an inheretrix, that is, a woman 


heir of the tail ſpecial, and has a child by her, born alive into 
the world, though both it and his wife lie immediately; yet, 
if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the land during his life, 
and is called tenant by the Courteſy of England ; becauſe this 
privilege is not allowed in any other country, except Scotland, 
where it is called curialitas Scotie. | 
COU7SIN, a term of relation and kinſhip, applied to thoſe who 
are iſſued from two brothers or two liſters. 
In the firſt generation they are called Couſin germans, or firſt 
Couſins ; in the ſecond generation, ſecond Couſins, and fo on. 
COUYSSINET, Cu/hien, in architecture, the ſtone that crowns a 
piedroit or pier, or that lies immediately over the capital of 
the impoſt, and under the ſweep. It is alſo uſed for an orna- 
ment in the Ionic capital, between the abacus and echinus. 
COYSSU, or Covsv, in heraldry, is the ſame as rempli, and 
ſignifies a piece of another colour or metal, placed on the or- 
dinary, as if it were ſewed on ; this is generally called colour 
upon colour, or metal upon metal, which is contrary to the 
eneral rule of heraldry. 
COU”TEULAUGH *, a perſon who knowingly receives, che- 
riſhes, or conceals an out-law. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon couth, knowing, and ut- 
laugh, an out-law. 


COU/VERT, in heraldry, ſignifies ſomething like a piece of 
hanging, or a pavilion filing over the top of a chief, or other 
ordinary, ſo as not to hide, but only be a covering to it. 
CO/WARD, in heraldry, when a lion is borne in any cfcutche- 
on with his tail doubled, or turned in between his legs, they 
call it a lion Coward. 5 
COX OSSA, in anatomy, the ſame with oſſa innominata. 
See INNO MINA CTA. | 
COXE/NDINX, in anatomy, the iſchium. See I'SCHIUM. 
Some call the oſſa innominata by the name of ofla coxendicis, 
CRABS-CLAWS, Chelz cancrorum, in pharmacy, the tips of 
the claws of the common Crab broken off at the verge of the 
black part. The blackneſs, however, is only ſuperficial, they 
being of a greyiſh white within, and when levigated, furniſh a 
tolerable white powder. | 
The Crabs-claws are of the number of the alkaline abſorbents, 
but they are ſuperior to the generality of them in ſome de- 
gree, as they are found, by a chemical analyſis, to contain a 
volatile urinous ſalt. They are my kept in the ſhops le- 
vigated to a fine powder, and are ſometimes, though very 
rarely, preſcribed fingly : They are the baſis of the famous 
Gaſcoign powder, the lapis contrayerva, and many other of 
the compound ſudorific powders. 
CRABS-EYES, Oculi cancrorum, in pharmacy, the bodies kept 
in the ſhops under the title of Crabs-eyes, and which the pre- 
vailing 5 HO makes it neceſſary for us to retain them under, 
have no manner of right to the name: They are neither the 
eyes of any creature, nor do they belong to the Crab, but to 
another of the cruſtaceous animals. ; 
They are ſmall whitiſh bodies, in ſize from the bigneſs of a 
pea to that of the largeſt horſe-bean : T hey are rounded on 
one ſide, and depreſſed and ſinuated on the other: They ara 
conſiderably heavy, moderately hard, and without ſmell : 
Their taſte is that of other parts of teſtaceous matter of the a- 
nimal that produces them. 
This animal is not of the Crab kind, though of the ſame claſs 
of teſtaceous creatures: It is the common craw-hſh: The 
large ſea craw-fiſh, alſo, affords them ; and the ſtones are ſo 
far from being properly eyes, that they are bred in the creature 
in two ſeparate bags, one on each fide of the ſtomach. Every 
craw-f{h will be found to have them in theſe bags at all times, 
except in the month of July, and part of thoſe of June and 
- Auouſt : This is the ſeaſon at which this creature caſts its 
ſhell, and at this ſeaſon, only, the ſtones are not found in their 
places. The ſhell is not the only part they change on this 
occaſion ; the very ſtomach ſubmits to the ſame fate, and 1s 


conſumed and digeſted by a new one growing in its place 1 As 
] oon 


Court held in the cathedral of his dioceſe, as hath alſo every 


ſeized of lands in fee- ſimpſe, or fee-tai] general; or ſeized, as 
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ons; if accidental, no particular one is neceſſary. 


ſeen in profile. 
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ERA 


from this new ſtones, or what we call 
es, are ſoon after forme t. * 
We have them from Holland; they are brought alſo from 


Muſcovy, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and wg be places: 


What we have are, ſome of them, probably taken out of the 


bodies of the animals, but the far greater part are picked up on 
the ſhores of the Baltic, and of other ſeas and large rivers. 
They are alcaline and abſorbent, and, in ſome degree, diu- 
retic: They are ſometimes preſcribed ſingly, and ate an in- 
Cc 


convulſive conſtitutions, or accidental, from living in cold 


FONTS in many of the officinal compoſitions, oh 
AMP, in medicine, a convulſive or involuntary contraction 
of a muſcular part of the body ; being either natural, as in 


laces under ground, &c. | 

t affects all parts indifferently, but the hams, calves, feet, 
and toes, oftener than the arms and hands; it ſeems to affect 
women more than men, but children lefs than either ; it is 
ſeldom mortal, though its returns are often quick, and conti- 
nuance long, with great pain, and diſtention of ſome veſlels, 
as appears 2 the knots and ganglions it occaſions ; if it be 
natural, obſerve the diet as in caſe of the epilepſy or convulſi- 
In the na- 
tural, exhibit internals, as in convulſions ; when accidental, 
remove its cauſe. Shaw's New Practice of Phyſic. 


CRAMPONELE,, in heraldry, a croſs Cramponee, is that which 


at each end has a cramp, or ſquare piece coming from it. See 


NE, a machine greatly uſed in building and commerce for 
raiſing large ſtones, and other weights. 


Plate XXI. fig. 15. 
ol 


A Crane is an-in{trument_ of ſuch general uſe, "that we cannot 


help giving its deſcription here. It is of two kinds; in the 
fil, only the gibbet moves upon its Nan in the ſecond, 
called the rat's-tailed Crane, the whole Crane, with its load, 
turns upon its axis. Con SET ITAL IC 
The firſt ſort of Crane is repreſented by plate XX. fig. 18. 
LBED is a ſection of that part of a wharf 
on which it is fixed, LB being the horizontal line. AC is a 


ſtrong horizontal piece of timber making the upper part of the, | 
Crane, into which are framed the three upright pieces X, Y, 


Z (of which the laſt, called the main piece, is ſtronger than 
the others) with its cill I E and its braces H I and E longer 
and ſtronger than the braces and cills MN and DS of Ne 
other two upright pieces, and pinned with iron, where the 
others are only pinned with wood. When the wharf is not 
of ſtone-work where the Crane is fixed, the three cills muſt 
be all in one piece, reaching from D to E. Four braces, ſuch 


"Yoon as this is completely formed, a' Milky juice is feeretsd in 
the new bags, 
.  Crabs-ey 


as K, join the upright to the horizontal pieces. To the above- 


mentioned horizontal pieces is faſtened, with ſtrong iron pins, a 
ſhort piece p p, having a bell-metal collar to receive the iron 
pevit or axis of the upright ſhaft RF which is an axis in pe- 
ritrochio, whoſe lower end of the axis is alſo of iron, turning 


in another bell- metal collar let into the firm piece of wood F. 


This axis in peritrochio, inſtead of a wheel, has four bars e, 
F, d, and another behind d, going through its thicker part, 


4 


which is eight ſquare, the upper part r to receive 


the rope. When this piece is hooped with iron above and 
below d, it is beſt to uſe but two bars inſtead of four, puſhing 
them quite through as , and men at each end of them go 
round in the direction þ Oe, to wind up the rope, and raiſe 
the weight at the end of it. This upright wooden axle, with 
its bars, is called the capſtane of the Crane (every ſuch axle 
being called a capſtane when it turns in a perpendicular ſitu- 
ation, like that of the capſtanes in ſhips, and windleſs when it 
runs in a horizontal poſition, though it ſhould be for the ſame 


' purpoſes as the other) and the rope Rr #r, which goes. firſt 


over the pulley or roller T, then between the pullies P and 
Q; and, laſtly, over the pulley r, has, at its ends, a double 
iron hook, called a ram's head, to which the goods to be 
craned up are faſtened. The gibbet G V B is moveable upon 
its axis C B, by means of the iron center pins or pevits at its 
ends B and C, ſo that when the weight is raiſed up ſufficiently 
high, by a ſmall rope faſtened to it, or to the end of the gib- 


bet at g, it may eaſily be brought from over the ſhip or barge, 


ſuppoſed on the water at W, to a cart, or any other carriage 
on the wharf towards w on the right and left of the piece 2 
There is a roof or ſmall wooden ſhed A 4 Q to ſhelter the 
rope from rain, when the Crane is not in uſe, the gibbet being 
brought under it towards Y. 

Fig. 19. ſhews the plane of the upper part of the Crane, or as it 
would be ſeen from above, where we are to obſerve the poſiti- 
on of the pullies Pand Q, and of the place of the center of 
the gibbet which muſt be at C, ina line touching the circum- 
ference of both pullies; for if the ſaid center of motion of the 
gibbet were in a line with the center of the pullies, the gibbet, 
when loaded, would require a force to bring its end g (fg. 18.) 
over the wharf on either ſide, and that force ceaſing to act, 
the weight and gibbet would run back and reſt over W, 

This Crane is very expeditious with many hands, it being 
always requiſite that ſome ſhould ſtand at the bars to keep the 
weight from running down again, which might be of danger- 
ous conſequence. But, if initcad of the capſtane at O, there 
was an iron endleſs ſcrew, and horizontal wheel and axle 
(commonly called the worm and wheel) fixed to the piece X 
made very ſtrong, for that purpoſe, or a machine in the man- 


_ 


| 


one man, may eaſily draw goods up from a barge ; becay 


need not put the reader in mind, that more time mult be ſ⸗ 


maining parts are toc plain in the figure to need ftr: 


"x YI * 8 
- 


R A 


ner of plate XXI. fig. 16. only with a pinion 
ſcrew at G H., OE: the ic EF cke r LE 
long, to receive the rope; then two men, nay, * i 
"ie 
the reſiſtance of the ſcrew againſt the teeth of 99 
machine will hold the 576055 at any height, ew 8 & 
quits the handle to bring the weight by the guide 70 5 
at g (plate XX. fig. 18.) over a cart on the wha 
ceive it; and yet the weight will go down gently of 10 x 
a man, with a ſudden jerk, ſets the handles a goin h 
trary way to that whereby he raiſed the weight wht Ya 
venient for loading the cart. N. B. This adden im * 
the handles does to the ſcrew what a blow does to . e 
to ſet it a going. As this laſt ſort of Crane with z . 
wheel does very much increaſe the force of the 


wedge 
Worm 274 
Wer [ 


in raiſing the weight; becauſe the velocity of the weir, 
ared wh that of 2 $; e weight, em. 


diminiſhed in a reciprocal proportion of the inter; * 
weight to the intenſity of the man's force. This being Oh 
| 1 


Text 
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the Cranium is compoſed, are joined together by futures; 
which makes it leſs apt to break, and gives room to ſererd 
membranes which ſuſpend the dura mater, and which go tothe 
pericranium, to paſs through. and that the matter alfo of tran; 
piration might have vent. Theſe pieces or bones are ſ pro- 
— and two common, and each is made up of two tables « 
minæ, between which there is a thin and ſpongeous {b- 
ſtance, compoſed of bony fibres which come from each limite 
called in Greek diploe, and in Latin meditullium. In it there 
are a great many veins and arteries, which bring blood far tit 
nouriſhment of the bones. The tables arc hard and folid, be- 
cauſe in them the fibres of the bones are cloſe to one another; 
The diploe is ſoft, becauſe the bony fibres are at a greater dit 
ance from one another; by which contrivance the {kull is nt 
only made lighter, but alſo leſs ſubject to be broken. Thea: 
ternal lamina is ſmooth, and covered with the pericranium; 
the internal is likewiſe ſmooth, but on it there are ſeveral fu. 
rows made by the pulſe of the arteries of the dura mater, was 
the Cranium was ſoft and yielding. 
The bones of the Cranium have ſeveral inequalities mad? 
the veſſels of the dura mater: It has two large dimpics g 
by the anterior lobes of the brain. Above the criſta galliit 
a ſmall blind hole, into which the end of the ſinus long 


nalis is inſerted ; from this hole it has a pretty Jaig? e 


which runs up along its middle; inſtcad of this ſpine te 
ſometimes a ſinus, in which lies the ſinus longitudinal. WC 
ought carefully to be obſerved by ſurgeons in Wound 1 
place. This bone is thicker than thoſe of the incipu% 
thinner than the os occipitis. In children, it is atways 6 
in the middle by a true ſuture. 2 
The ſecond and third are the bones of the ſinciput, ca 7” 
etalia ; they are the thinneſt bones of the Cranium ; 100 © 
almoſt ſquare, ſomewhat long, and are joined to the 0s r 
tis by the ſutura coronalis, to one another in the crow? d 
head by the ſutura ſagittalis, to the os occipitis by the lame 
dalis, and to the offa temporum by the ſuturz uam 
They are ſmooth on their outſide, but on their inſide heya" 
ſeveral furrows made by the pulſe of the artery of the 7 1 
ter. They have each a ſmall hole near the ſutura de 
through which there paſs ſome veins which carry de 
from the teguments to the ſinus longitudinalis. 
The 4th and 5th are the oſſa temporum, ſituat __— 
part of the ſides of the Cranium; their upper parts whici 1 
conſiſting only of one table, is of a circular figure, f 
ed to the oſſa parietalia by the ſuturæ ſquammo'® 3 N 
part, which is thick, bard, and unequal, 18 Joes 
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BY the 6s tphznoides ; this part is called os petro-| 
ep bee each three external apophyſes, or proceſſes, 


lene internal: The firſt of the external is the proceſſus zy- 
gomaticus: ine that bridge called oma, under which 
the 05 — . — muſcle.” The ſecond is the 
lies the tencon idæus; it is ſhort and thick, ſituated be- 
illaris or maſtoĩdæus ; it is Hort an 
r uditorius. The third is the proceſſus ſtyli- 
hind the meatus a all; it che h f th 
.- which is long and ſmall ; to it the horns of the os 
- tied. The internal proceſs is pretty long and big 
þyoides ue cull; it contains all the cavities and little 
in the baſis of the , . 
che ear. The holes in the temporal bones are two 
my 4 four external: The firſt of the internal is the 
—_— — n which the auditory nerve paſſes; the ſecond is 
2 — it and the os occipitis; the eighth pair of nerves 
Wache lateral ſinus's paſs through it. The firſt of the exter- 
wry the meatus auditorius externus ; the ſecond opens 
behind the palate ; it is the end of that paſſage which comes 
{om the barrel of the ear to the mouth : The third is the ori- 
ce of the conduit by which the carotid arteries enter the 
- um: And the fourth is behind the proceſs maſtoidzus ; 
Crant aſſes a vein which carries the blood from the external 
3 — to the lateral ſinus's. Sometimes this hole is want- 
ine; there is another which is between the proceſſus maſtoi- 
* and ſtyliformis, _ which the portio dura of the au- 
ditory nerve paſſes : They have each a finus lined with a car- 
lat under the meatus auditorius, which receives the condyle 
; aw. 
| SS Bae of the Cranium is the os occipitis it lies on 
the hinder part of the head; it is almoſt like a lozenge, with 
is lower angle turned inwards : it joins the oſſa parietalia and 
petroſa by the lambdoidal ſuture, and the os ſphænoides, by the 
ſphænoidalis: it is thicker than any other bones of the Cranium, 
vet it is very thin where the ſplenius, complexus, and trapezius 
we inſetted. Externally it is rough; internally it has two ſinus's 
ia which lie the two protuberances of the cerebellum ; and two 
hve currows in which lies the ſinus lateralis: it has ſeven holes, 
te 6: two are common to it and the oſſa petroſa; the late- 
al finus's and the par vagum paſs through them. The third 
in the great hole through which paſſes the medulla ſpinalis: the 
turth and fifth are the holes through which there paſs two 
reins, which bring the blood from the external teguments to 
the ſinus lateralis; ſometimes there is but one, and ſometimes 
none of theſe two ; and ſometimes there are two more, through 
which the vertebral veins paſs. This bone has alſo two apo- 
phyſes, one on each fide of the great hole; they are lined with 
a cartilage, and articulated with the firſt vertebra of the neck. 
It has likewiſe a protuberance in its middle, from which there 
goes a ſmall ligament, which is inſerted into the firſt vertebra of 
the neck. It is longer in beaſts than in men. 
The firſt of the bones common to the ſkull and upper jaw is the 
ſphænoides: it is of a very irregular figure, and ſituated ia the 
mide of the baſis of the ſkull; it is joined to all the bones of 
the Cranium by the ſutura ſphænoidalis, except in the middle of 
its ſides, where it is continued to the oſſa petroſa as if they were 
ene bone, On its outſide it has five apophyſes ; the firſt two 
ne broad and thin like a bat's wings; they are called pterygoides: 
they have each a pretty long ſinus, from which the muſcles called 
ptery2o1dÞ1 ariſe; and at their lower end they have each a ſmal] 
hook ike a proceſs, upon which the periſtaphilinus externus 
tung its tendon. The third and fourth make the internal and 
lower part of the orbit ; and the fifth is a little apophyſis like 
te enſta galli in its forepart, which is received in a cavity at 
the farther end of the vomer. There is alſo a ſmall protu- 
derance in the middle of this bone, from which the muſcles of 
tle uvula ariſe ; on its inſide, it has four proceſſes called clinoi- 
cen they form a cavity in the middle of this bone called cella 
tada, in which hes the glandula pituitaria. Betwixt the two 
bes of this bone, under the cella turcica, there is a ſinus di- 
"iced into two in its middle, which opens by two holes into 
we cavity of the noſtrils. In the os ſphænoides there are twelve 
Nen; by the hrit and ſecond paſs the optic nerves; by the third 
urch which are called foramina lacera, 
en the ſixth pair; by 
aul hxth paſs the ſecond branch of che fiſth pair; by the 
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which runs forward, and unites with the proceſs of 
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paſs the third pair, 


6 and erghth pais the third branchof the ſame pair ; by the 
1206 tenth enter the arteries of the dura mater; and by the 
derench and dwelfth enter the internal carotides, and the intercoſ- 
Ihe canals by which the carotides enter are 
BY eginning ot them is in the oſſa petroſa, and they 
tam the ſkull in the ſphænoides. The ſecond and lait, 


„ © contnivance in machines, of a ſquare form, project- 
WE aer pindle : and ſerving, by its rotation, to 
Popp 4 PLeons ot engines for raiſing water, and the like. 

anſparent ſtuff, reſembling a gauze; made of 
twiſted in the mill, wove without croſ- 


11 CX APULA, in phyſic, ſignifies, according to 
5 he head, produced by exceſſive drink- 


yſicians, ſuch a due mixture of qualities in a 


ar, a figure whereby two different letters are 


CRE 


of the blood, otherwiſe called cruer, in contradiunchion to 

the aqueous part. 

CRA”TER, che cup, in aſtronomy, « conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere ; whole ſtars it Ptolemy's catalogue are 7; in 'i'y- 
cho's 8; and in Mr. Flamſtced's 11. 

CRAYON, a general name for coloured ſtones, earths, and 
other minerals, uſed in deſigning, or painting in paſtel ; whether 
they have been beaten and reduced to a paſte, or uſed in their 
primitive conſiſtence, after ſawing or cutting them into long 
narrow ſlips. 

CREAM, the thickeſt and fatteſt part of the milk, being that 
whereof butter is made. 

CREAM of Tartar, Cremer tartari, called alſo cy//2ls of tartar, in 
pharmacy, a preparation of tartar, performed in the following 
manner : Powder a quantity of white tartar, and boil it in a 
ſufficient portion of water, ll it be in a great meaſure diſſolved, 
the foulneſs only remaining behind. Pour this decoQtion, while 
hot, through a double flannel bag; let it ſtand till cold, and 
there will be cryſtals formed at the ſides of the veſſel : Theſe 
are the Cream of tartar. They may be diſſolved by boiling a ſe- 
cond time, and ſet to ſhoot again, by which means they will 
be rendered the more pure. The French, about Montpelier, 
firſt, diſſolve a ſmall quantity of a white earth, of the nature of 
chalk, in the water in which they are to be boiled for the ſecond 
ſolution. This earth renders the water milky, but the cryſtals 
ſhoot perfectly clear in it, the foulneſs inthe firſt ſhooting being 
by this means more ſeparated from them. The ſalt that ſhoots to 
the top in the form of a thin film, and the cryſtals that ſhoot to 
the ſides, are entirely the ſame thing. : 
Cream of tartar is a gentle purge. It attenuates and reſolves 
tough humours, and is good againſt obſtructions of tie viſcera, 
and in cachectie complaints. Angelus Sala prefers it to all 
other medicines in the cholic, having cured himſelf, when every 
thing elſe failed, with fix drachms of the cryſtals diffolved in 
warm broth ; and a repetition of the fame medicine three or 
tour times, at proper intervals, prevented a relapſe. A drachm 
or two is the proper quantity, when mixed with other purgatives 
as a ſtimulus ; but, when taken as a purge alone, halt an ounce, 
ſix drachms, ot an gunce is to be given according to the pati- 
ent's ſtrength. It is a very good adjunct to chaly beate medi- 
cines, aſntting them greatly in opening obſtructions. Hill. 

CREDE/N TTALS, letters of credit and recommendation; par- 
ticularly ſuch as are given to ambaſladors, plenipotentiaries, &c, 
ſent to foreign courts, 

CRE/DIT ; in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of merchan- 
dizcs or money, on the reputation of the probity and ſuffici- 
ency of a dealer, 

Letters of CREDIT, are thoſe given to perſons by a merchant to 
take money of his correſpondents abroad. 

CRE/DITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of money is due, 
either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. 

CREDITOR, in book-keeping. See BOOK-KEEPING. 
CREED, a brief ſummary of the articles of a chriſtian's belief, 
comprehending the main principles of religion; ſo called from 
the firſt word of it in Latin credo, I believe. 
CREMA'STER (from »:+44w, to ſuſpend) in anatomy, the name 
of a muſcle of the teſticle, of which there is one on each fide. 
It ariſes fleſhy from the loweſt and fore-part of the ſpine of 
the os ilium, and upper part of the ligamentum pubis, its fibres 
running parallel with thoſe of the obliquus aſcendens (not with 
the tranſverſalis, as Bartholin objects againſt Riolan) and al- 
moſt encompaſſing the proceſs of the peritonæum, deſcends 
with it, and is inſerted in the tunica vaginalis, upon which it is 
ſpread in ſeveral diſtinct portions. 

CRE MOR Tartari. See CREAM of fartay. 2 

CRENATED Leaves, in botany, are ſuch as are jagged, or 

notched, on the edges. 

CRENELLEF, embattled, in heraldry, is when any honourable 

ordinary is dented after the manner of battlements of a wall. 

CREPIT A'TION *, in chemiſtry, that noiſe which ſome ſalts 

make over the fire in calcination. 

* The word is derived from the Latin crepo, to crack, or ſnap. 
CRE/PITUS Lupt, in botany, that ſpecies of fungus, which in 
Engliſh is called puff- ball. 

CREPU/SCULUM *, in aftronomy, the twilight, or that faint 

light with which the atmoſphere is i luminated, either in the 

morning before ſun-riſe, or in the evening after ſun-ſet. 

* The word is Latin, and derived from «eeru;, doubtful, uncer- 

tain, 9 d. a dubious light. 

The rays of the ſun, being ſcattered over ſome of thoſe parts 

of the air which are within our viſible horizon, cauſe the twi- 

light, both morning and evening : the morning twilight be- 
gins when the ſun is not more than about 18? below our 
rational horizon, for then his rays firſt reach the eaſtern parts 
of the air within our viſible horizon: As he grows nearer 
riſing, his light ſpreads farther round, and enlightens a lar- 
ger portion of our air, and it grows lighter and lighter, till 
ſun-riſe : In like manner after ſun-ſet the light gradually 
decreaſes, till the ſun is got ſo low that none of his rays can 
reach the weſtern parts of the air within our viſible hori- 
20n, or not enough to cauſe any ſenſible light there; and 
then the evening twilight ends: This happens, when the 
ſun's depreſſion below the rational horizon is about 18%. 
There is ſome little diff: rence | etween the duration of the 


twilight, ariſing from the different denſity and height of the 


e in phyſic, the thick, red, or fibrous part 


| atmoſphere ; by which the vapours and other particles that 
. reflect 
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reflect the light of the ſun, ate carried up to a greater height | twilight laſt : in a right ſphere the twilight is ho 

at ſome times than at others; for, the higher the refletin cauſe, the ſun riſing and ſetting at right angles no, 
particles are raiſed, the lower may the ſun be depreſſed, an rizon, the changes of his depreſſion are made in * the 
yet have his rays reach them. For this reaſon the evening | times: in any place in an oblique ſphere, the © Von 
twilight ends at a lower depreſſion of the ſun than the morn- | place is to one of the poles, the longer are the — . 
ing twilight begins at; becauſe the heat of the day, by ra- | becauſethe caſe comes the nearer to that of a parally ba 
rifying the air, raiſes the reflecting particles to a greater | As to the different places of the ſun, the twilights N 
height ; whereas the coolneſs of the night, by condenſing the] eſt in all places which are in north latitude yy ler 
air, brings them down nearer to the earth: this cauſes the | ſun is in the tropic of Cancer; in ſouth Hatitud * 
2 twilight to be longer than the morning, at the fame | he is in the tropic of Capricorn: the time of 8 0 
time of the year in the ſame place. For the ſame reaſon the] twilight is different in different latitudes. With u Tong 
twilight is longer in hot weather than in cold, as alſo in hot] land, the ſhorteſt twilights are about the latter * 
countries than in cold, other circumſtances being the ſame: | tember, and latter end of February, Ricciolus 5;, 
Ricciolus at Bologna obſerved, at the equinoxes, the dura-| table of the duration of the twilight, at different N 
tion of the twilight in the morning to be 1 hour and 47 mi- year, in different latitudes: but, as the differences rhe de 
nutes; in the evening two hours: and that the evening twi-| are therein ſet down in no orderly progreffion, we þ = 
light did not end till the ſun was above 20? below the ho-] inſerted a new and more methodical table, calculuey fe 
rizon : however, the differences in the ſame country, ariſing | a ſuppoſition that the twilight begins and ends, Ma 'P 
from this cauſe, are ſo ſmall, that they are generally not ta-] is 18* below the horizon : the letters c. 4. ſigniſ 2 5 
ken notice of. then continual day without night: c. », + * 
Beſides theſe phyſical differences, as they may be called, in} without either day or twilight: W. N. that the tui. 5 
the duration of the twilight, ariſing from the different con-] laſts the whole night: thus, for inſtance, when the | by 
Kitution of the air, there are other aſtronomical differences; N or m; that is, about the roth of February, and Ta, g 
which are owing to the different ſituations of places upon the] 1oth of October; the twilight in the latitude of 2 1 1 
earth, or to the difference of the ſun's place in the heaven:] hours: in the latitude of 70” it is 3 hours 41 "LY 
if a place is ſituated in a parallel ſphere, or near to it, the | The table ſhews how the duration of the twilight inc 
apparent motion of the ſun being parallel to the horizon, or | as the Jatitude is greater; which is a very Provident 
nearly parallel, he will be carried round for ſome months at lief to the inhabitants of the countries near the pole * 
a leſs depreſſion than 18»; and therefore ſo ong will the! very long winter nights. W 


end of 8 


A table of duration of the twilight in different latitudes. 
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The twilight has been hitherto conſidered, only as it 1s cauſed of parchment, paſte-board, &c. painted to keep out the v 
by the light of the ſun himſelf reflected to us; but, beſides ther; others of ſteel and wood, &c. on which were %x 
this, the body of the ſun is encompaſſed with a thew of | times repreſented an ordinary of the coat, as an eagle, four 
light, which is either the æther that immediately ſurrounds de-lis, &c. 

him heated to ſuchadegree as to become luminous, or the ſun's The Creſt is eſteemed a greater mark of nobility than & 
atmoſphere, conſiſting of ficry particles emitted from his body, armoury, as being borne at tournaments ; to which me 
but retained near him by attraction: this, being of larger] were admitted, till they had given a proof of their nb 
dimenſions than the ſun, muſt riſe before him, and ſet after Sometimes it ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral branchs 1 
him, and conſequently lengthens the twilight, by illuminating family, and ſometimes as a diſtinguiſhing badge of f 
our air, when the ſun is at too low a depreſſion to reach it | The Creſt is uſually formed of ſome piece of the arms; ta 
with his own light: This is alſo the cauſe that the riſing the emperor's Creſt is an eagle; that of Caſtile, a c 
ſun is preceded by a luminous ſegment of a circle, in the Families that exchange arms, as Brunſwic and Cologne, 
eaſt, different from the light which the atmoſphere reflects not exchange their Creſt. However, formerly Creſs wi 
from the body of the ſun : the like to this may be obſerved | changeable with us at pleaſure, being reputed no other tu 


in the weſt, juſt after ſun-ſet. Long's Aſtronomy. an arbitrary ornament. The Creſt of England is 2 Jin . 
CRE/SCENT, in heraldry, is a bearing in form of a half— ſant gardant, crowned ; that of France, a floyer& 
moon, with the horns turned upwards. ſquared. (3 
It is uſed either as an honourable bearing, or as the difference | CREUX, a French term, which literally fignifies 2 tw 
to diſtinguiſh between elder and younger families; the Creſ-] cavity, or pit out of which ſomething has been dag, 
cent being generally aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, and thoſe hence it is uſed to ſigniſy that kind of ſculpture anc 77 
who deſcend from him. ing where the lines and figures are cut, and formec 95 


CREST, in armoury, the uppermoſt part of the defenſive ar- in the face, or plane of the plate, or matter engraven 
mour of the head ariſing over the helmet, in the manner of the | CRIBRA”TION “, in pharmacy, is the paſſing any 1 
comb or tuft of a cock, deriving its name from criſta, a! through a ſieve or ſearce, in order to ſeparate the 1% 


cock's comb. The creſt was for the moſt part made of fea- | ticles from the groſſer, whether the body be dry, 2n% 
thers, or the hair of horſes tails or mains. The ſoldiers | to powder; or moiſt, as the pulps of ſeeds, fruits c 
took great pride in adorning them. In moſt of the old mo- »The word is formed from the Latin critrun, à fer 


- mc G— ga, | «a * — — enn — wh. 


numents we find the creſts repreſented not much unlike thoſe | CRIBRO/SUM, or CR1BRIFORME Os. See ETHMC-- 

on the tops of our modern head-pieces. But, whatever the | CRICOARYTANOVDAUS , in anatomy, muſc.c# 

common ſoldiers had for their Creſts, thoſe of the officers} office it is to open the glottis. See LA'RYNX, 

were uſually worked in gold or ſilver, and the plumes were ® The word is formed from the Greek meine 4 n * 

of a larger ſize, quite acroſs the helmet; and ſome wore drink, or gi, "a kind of cup to drink out of, 3** 
two, three, or four together of theſe plumes. reſemblance. | 

Caks r, in heraldry, the uppermoſt part of an armoury, or that CRICOVDES, in anatomy, an annular cartilage bell 
part over the caſk or helmet, next to the mantle : Guillim| the larynx. See LA*RYNMX. 
ſays the Creſt or cogniſance claims the higheſt place of the hel- * The word is formed from the Greek ug, a fing. * 
met, yet ſo as toadmit ſome eſcrol, wreath, chapeau, crown, &c. reſemblance. 14 
In ancient tournaments the cavaliers had plumes of feathers, | CRICOTHYROVDAUS *, in anatomy, muſcles wh 
eſpecially thoſe of oftriches and herons for their Creſts ; theſe | or cloſe up the glottis. See LA'RYNX. = 
tufts of ;-athers were placed in tubes on the tops of high * The word is formed from the Greek zehn i, 
2303 or bonnets; Some had their Creſts of leather; others helmet, and de., reſemblance. (% 


ly 
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MSON one of the ſeven red colours of the dyers. See 
CR , 


Co in medicine, ſmall worms which breed in the 
CRIN 


. Alas, either towards a recovery or death. 
Tt frequently taken for a judgment paſſed upon a diſeaſe ; 
t is 


one Criſis is called 


it is either 
which does not 


oo * be better or for the worſe: The former is that 
er 


uite remove the diſeaſe, but enables the pa- 
Wy dons "it better 3 the latter is when the diſeaſe be- 

jolent and dangerous. 

— Sal, in Wee a proceſs in the middle of the 
2 vides advancing within the cranium; ſo called from 
= K ſed reſemblance to the comb of a cock. 

3 m— ſurgery, are a certain ſpecies of tumors, or hard 
Ca. e arifing at a ſmall diſtance from the anus. 

TER ON, or CR1TERI1UM, a ſtandard, or rule, where- 
1 2 propoſitions and opinions are compared, in order to 
diſcover their truth or falſhood. : 
| The term is Greek, ange, and derived from , to judge. 
© cRITHO'MANCY *, a kind of divination performed by in- 
ſoecting the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in ſacri- 
3 and the meal ſtrewed over the victims to be killed. 

. The word is formed from the Greek «6», barley, and parriia, 
| divination. 
© CRITICAL * Days, among phyſicians, are thoſe days where- 
in ſome Criſis happens. 

* The word is derived from the Greek g, to judge. 

The concoction of any morbific matter, and the humour to 
de ſecreted. is nothing elſe but a change of it into ſuch a 
due magnitude or ſmallneſs, as it may be carried by the cir- 
culating blood along the canals, and excerned by veſſels de 
ined for that purpoſe. But, if the morbific matter cannot 
be reduced to ſuch a ſmallneſs that may correſpond to the 
orifices of the ſecretory veſſels, then either an abſceſs or hæ- 
morrhage will follow, if a crifis is begun; for which reaſon 
ab{ceſſes, &c. are accounted leſs perfect criſes. But that the 
morbific matter may be reduced to a due ſmallneſs, and its 
wiſhed for diſcharge be affected, there is required a conſider- 
able time, if the quantity of matter is large; that is, it the 
eiſtempet be great and ſevere. And fince there are a great many 
cauſes, and thoſe very conſtant, that may occaſion the blood 
and offending humours therein to be of a different fluidity in 
the inhabitants of different climates, it is impoſſible but that dif- 
fer-nt (paces of time ſhould be required for the finiſhing con- 
coction; which makes it impoſhble to determine the Critical 
days in one climate from what they are found to be in ano- 
ther. The cauſes of real Critical days, that is, ſuch on which 
happens the laſt concoction of the morbific matter, which 
is always attended with its expulſion, are all thoſe things 
which occahon the humours to become of ſuch a certain mag- 
pitude or minuteneſs, and of a greater or leſſer coheſion; but, 


tient to 


dar with any given power, bodies unequally large, or unequal]; 
SO cohering, cannot be concocted in an equal time: wherefore 
cn it 15 to be found from, the obſervations made by all nations 


among themſclves, what are the uſual cauſes and conditions 
of thoſe diſeaſes which require a certain number of days to 
finiſh ſuch a concoction in. And when there is a ſufficient 
number of ſuch obſervations made, the diſtemper and cir- 
cumſtances appearing the ſame, we may be able to forctel a 
Critical day with more exactneſs, than it is now in our power 
to do. 


CRITICISM, the art of judging with propriety concerning 


Ne 


— * : „ 

how any diſcourſe or writing. 

* 1 i 

uh, Lime define the term, more at large, the art of judging of 
__ the facts of a hiſtory, or of a work of genius, with the va- 


ricus incidents there met with, their ſtile, and authors; 
ſo that M. Le Clerc may ſeem to have given a defective idea 
«& Criticiſm when he defines it ſimply, the art of entering 
the meaning of ancient authors, and of making a juſt 
©. <£r1ment of their genuine works. 

Criticiſm is diſtinguiſhed into various ſorts or branches, viz. 
Putotophical, theological, ſacred, political, dramatical, &c. 
de gramary uſe of the word is reſtrained to literary Cri 
wy which however is of great extent, as it takes in the 
ot jag ging of facts; a branch of Criticiſm which regards 
490) hiftory, but alſo the diſcernment of the real works 
author, the true authors of a work, the genuine read- 
dent; the art of diſcovering ſuppoſitious monuments, 
5, interpolated paſſages, &c. The other parts of li- 
„ "Ucim are the art of judging of works of genius, 
Teclencies and defects, to explain the moſt beautiful, 
.-<remirkable paſſages, and to aſſign reaſons for making 
re Kc. In ſhort, the art of Criticiſm, though rec- 
„ ſome as a diſtin part of philoſophy, is in truth 
. die exact and accurate knowledge of the ſeveral 
nd a readineſs to apply that knowledge upon 
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(eller judgment from *piw, to judge) is a ſudden 
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all occaſions, in order to judge well of what relates to thoſe 
ſubjects; to explain what is obſcure in authors, to ſupply 
what is defective, and amend what is erroneous in manu- 
ſcripts, or ancient copies; to correct the miſtakes of authors 
and editors in the ſenſe of the words, to reconcile the con- 
troverſies of the learned, and, by this means, to ſpread a juſt- 
er knowledge of theſe things among the inquiſitive part of 
mankind. 

Every man who pretends to the learned proſeſſions, if he 
does not ariſe to be a critic himſelf, in philoſophical matters, 
ſhould be frequently converſing with thoſe books, whether 
dictionaries, paraphraſes, commentators, or other critics, 
which may clear up any difficulty he meets with, and give 
him a more exact acquaintance with thoſe ſtudies he purſues. 
To know the uſcfulneſs of this art, and have a right ſenſe 
of its value, we need only call to mind certain nations and 
ages, in which a profound ignorance univerſally reigned ; 
and, for want of Critical knowledge, the gtoſſeſt abſurdities, 
and moſt palpable falſhoods of all kinds, paſſed for incon- 
teſtable truths, | 

It is the glory of our age, and the effect of the beſt ſtudies, 
to have entirely diſpelled all theſe clouds and darkneſs, by 
the light of ſolid and judicious Criticiſm. It is, however, as 
uſually practiſed now, little more than an art of finding 
faults, and thoſe commonly little ones too, and ſuch as are 
of (mall importance to the intention of an author. Monſieur 
Bayle was ſenſible of this, whoſe firſt deſign was to pub- 
liſh a dictionary of faults, taken notice of by Scaliger, and 
other noted critics, which were generally either ſome miſ- 
take in a name, time, place, or other minute circumſtance. 
The truth is, Criticiſm is at a low ebb; men will be finding 
faults in authors, though there are few faults of this kind, that 
have not been taken notice of already. Eraſmus, and the 
firſt ſet of critics, had matter enough to work upon; a long 
age of ignorance had cut out ſuſſicient employment, by vi- 
cious copies, and ubtruding ſpurious for genuine authors, the 
diſtinguithing of which was a work of uſe and learning. But, 
after the buſineſs is pretty well done, the taſte for criticiſing 
{till continues; men will play a ſmall game rather than want 
employment, ſo that our modern critics have uſually either 
degenerated into grammarians z or, if they ſoar higher, it is 
too often by venturing too freely upon thoſe books which 
ought to be handled with greater tenderneſs. ; 
Ariſtotle, if we may believe Halicarnaſſæus, was the firſt in- 
ventor of the art of Criticiſm. Ariſtarchus, Harlicarnaſſzus 
himſelf, Varro, and Longinus among the Greeks, with Tully, 
Horace, and Quintilian, among the Latins, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves therein; they were, what true critics muſt be, 
perſons of great reading and happy memories, of a piercing 
ſagacity and elegant taſte ; they praiſe without flattery or 
partial favour, and cenſure without pride or envy: Among 
the Chriſtians, were Dionyſius, Heſychius, Euſebius, 'TI'ycho- 
nius, St. Jerom, Theodore. &c, 5 

T his art, however, fell with the other arts, and lay unknown 
till the time of Charlemaign, when it was re-eſtabliſhed un- 
der him and his ſons : The care, which the religious Ciſter- 
cians took to correct the manuſcripts of the Bible, ſhews that 
the rules of Criticiſm were not entirely unknown in the 11th 
century. The works of Johannes Sariſburienſis, Euſtathius, 
and Tzetzes make it evident that it was cultivated in the 
12th ; the manuſcripts of the Bible corrected by the Domi- 
nicans of Paris, and the doors of Sorbonne, in the 13th, 
ſhew it was ſubſiſting then. In the following ages it was 
ſtill cultivated with more earneſtneſs, eſpecially in the 16th and 
17th, when all the world made it their ſtudy. In our own 
nation we have the following excellent picces produced about 
that time. The duke of Buckingham's cflay on poetry ; Roſ- 
common's tranſlation of Horace's art of poetry, and eſſay 
on tranſlated verſes; Mr. Pope's eſſay of Criticiſm, and 
diſcourſes prefixed to Homer; Dryden's critical prefaces 
and diſcourſes; the Spectators, &c. on claſſical learning, 
particularly the juſtly admired Criticiſm on Milton; Dr. Fel- 
ton's Diſſertation on the Claſſics, and Dr. Trapp's Prælec- 
tiones Poct. &c. &c. Among the French are Dacier on 
Ariſtotle, &c. Boſſu on epic poctry, Boileau's Art of Poetry, 
and Reflections on Longinus, &c. &C. 

CRO/CHES, among hunters, the little burs which grow about 
the tops of a deer's or hart's horn. 

CRC'CL, in botany, the apices, or ſmall knobs on the tops of 
flowers, 

CRQ/CODILE, in rhetoric, a ſophiſtical kind of argumenta- 
tion; contrived to ſeduce the unwary, and draw them into 
a ſnare. 5 

CRO CUs, in pharmacy, ſaffron, This is not the entire flower 
of the plant that produces it, but only ſome of its internal parts. 
It is met with in the ſhops in flat and thin cakes, into which 
it has been formed by preſſing, and which conſiſt of many long 
and narrow filaments, that are ſmalleſt in their lower part, 
where they are of a pale yellow colour ; in their upper part they 
are broader and indented at their edges, and of a my ſtrong 
and deep orange colour approaching to redneſs. . I hey are 
ſomewhat tough, moderately heavy, very eaſily cut, of an acrid, 
penetrating, but not unpleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat peer br 
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head, and of 2 bitteriſh, and hot, but highly cordial taſte. 
Thrown into water, they almoſt inſtantaneouſly give ita ſtron 
yellow or reddiſh colour, according to the quantity uſed. Theſe 
filaments are the criſtated capillaments, into which the piſtil of 
the flower divides at its head; they are of a deep reddiſh orange 
colour, while growing, and there are only three of themin each 
flower. 3 | 
Saffron is to be choſen freſh, tough, flexile, difficult tobe broken, 
of a ſtrong ſmell, and very bitter taſte, and fuch as ſtains the 
hands, | tis f 
The plant which produces it, is one of the triandria monogynia 
of Linnæus, and one of the herbæ bulboſa radice præditæ of 
Mr. Ray. | ] 1 
Saffron is cultivated in fields for uſe, and is no where raiſed with 
ſo much ſucceſs as in England, the Engliſh ſaffron being gene- 
rally allowed to be a ſuperior to any other. The uſual 
way of propagating of it is by the bulbs, of which it annually 
produces new ones. Theſe are planted out in trenches at five 
inches diſtance or leſs, and they ſeldom fail. They produce 
only leaves the firſt year, but in September, or October, of the 
year following they flower. The ſaffron is gathered as ſoon 
as the flowers open, and is then ſeparated from all filth, and 
formed into cakgs, by a very careful preſſure and gentle heat. 
At the end of October, when the flowering ſeaſon is over, the 
bulbs are taken out of the ground, and hung up in a dry place, 
and in ſpring are put into the ground again. 
Saffron is in many places in great eſteem in ſauces, and on 
many occaſions in foods; but its great uſe is in medicine, and 
indeed with us its ſole uſe. It is a high cordial, and a very 
werful aperient, detergent, and reſolvent. It is of almoſt 
immediate relief againſt faintings and palpitations of the heart; 
it alſo ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and afliſts digeſtion. It is of 
eat uſe in diſorders of the breaſt ariſing from the lungs, being 
Joaded with atough phlegm; and it ſoftens the irritating acrimo- 
ny of a vitiated ſerum on thoſe parts, and by this means is often 
of great uſe againſt inveterate coughs : Wherefore, it is called 
anima pulmonum. It opens obſtructions in the viſcera, and par- 
ticularly in the liver ; it cures jaundices, and promotes the men- 
ſes. It is alſo anodyne, and occaſionally ſerves as a paregoric; 
it is very happily joined with opium in the laudanum of Syden- 
ham, and in many other preparations in which that medicine 
has a principal ſhare, 
Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe virtues, ſaffron improperly ad- 
miniſtered may do great harm: Women with child, and thoſe 
who have profluvia of the menſes are never to meddle with it. 
It has an ebriating faculty, and when taken in immoderate doſes 
may bring on dreadful head-achs, long ſleep, convulſions, and 
even death. The very ſmell of it affects the head greatly; its 
effluvia affect the eyes alſo, and give them great pain; and we 
have an account, in Borelli, of a druggiſt's ſervant who died by 
the effect of a large parcel of ſaffron lying near his bed. Con- 
vulſive laughter is no uncommon effect of an immoderate 
doſe of ſaffron, and there are not wanting inſtances of people 
who have died in that ſtate : The very external uſe of ſaffron 
is alſo to be dreaded on ſome occaſions ; the oxycroceum plai- 
ſter, of which it is an ingredient, muſt by no means be applied 
in caſes where inflammation is feared ; for it often occaſions 
one. 
The common doſe of ſaffron in ſubſtance, with us, is from five 
grains to ten, but we are told of much greater quantities given 
by many people. 
Saftron, diſtilled in a retort, firſt yields a ſmall quantity of a 


fine volatile acrid ſpirit ; after this a ſubacid phlegm, then a 


ſmall quantity of an eſſential oil, with a mixture of a volatile 
urinous ſalt; and by lixiviation of the reſiduum a pure alkaline 
falt may be obtained, 

The preparations of ſaffron, in uſe in our ſhops, are the tinc- 
ture and the ſyrup. The tincture may be extracted equally 
well, by means of water, and of ſpirits of wine. Its doſe is 
from thirty drops to a drachm, or more; it is good in all caſes 
where the ſaffron in ſubſtance is ſo. If wine be uſed inſtead of 
ſpirit, it is called vinum crocatum. 

Crocus, in chemiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral different pre- 
parations, from their red or ſaffron colour. —As 

Crocus Martis aperiens, is made in the following manner: 
Take of filings of iron what quantity you pleaſe ; moiſten them 
with rain-water, and dry them in the ſun, or at a gentle fre ; 
when they are dry, moiſten them again, and dry as before: 
repeat this five or ſix times, and the filings will be in a ſubtile 
powder, which is called the opening ſaffron of Mars. 

You may expoſe filings of iron to the air where the dew may 
fall upon them, and dry them as before : this being repeated 
14 or 15 times, the mars will be converted into a ſubtile pow- 
der, which is called Crocus Martis. 
Rain-water and dew are accounted better to moiſten the filings 
with, than common water, becauſe, they are impregnated with 
the nitre of the air, which cauſes a better penetration, and is 
more aperitive. 
Both theſe powders are opening and given with good ſucceſs in 
the green- ſickneſs, ſtoppage of terms, and in dropſies. The 
doſe is from 5 grains to 2 ſcruples, or 50 grains. 

Crocus Martis aftringens, is made by reverberating filings of 
iron, in the flame of a wood-hre, for 16 or 20 hours. Some 
adviſe to ſtir them once in two or three hours. 

CROISA”DE, CRuzaDE, or CRUZADO, a holy war, or an ex- 


CRO 


edition of the Chriſtians againſt Infidels, for the re 

fot and; ſo called, — thoſe who engaged Güte 

taking wore a croſs on their cloaths, and bore one vnde. 

22 8 on they 
CRO/SIER, or CRoziEx, a ſhepherd's crook, a f 

ral authority, conſiſting of a uy or ſilver Rafe cron) is 

top, carried occaſionally before biſhops and abbots 40 

in the hand when they give ſolemn benedictions. Mok 
Cros1ERs, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the ſouthern hem. 


fey 


in the form of a croſs, ſerving thoſe who fail in ſouth l.. 
to find the antarctic pole. outh lating 
CROSS, in heraldry, one of the honourable ordinari 


one fifth of the field, es CONtaining 
This bearing was firſt beſtowed on ſuch as had perform, 
at leaſt undertaken ſome ſervice for Chriſt, and the os 1 


profeſſion ; Guillim and ſome others call it the moſt ; thay 
able charge in all heraldry. What brought it into fit 
y_ uſe was the ancient expeditions into the Holy Lac * 
e pilgrims, after their pigrimages, took the Croſs for W 
of diſtinction; and the enſign of that holy war was the Oe 
whence theſe expeditions were called Croiſades. . 
In thoſe wars, ſays Mackenſie, the Scots carried St. Anda 
Croſs, the French a Croſs Argent, the Engliſh a Croſs O. = 
Germans Sable, the Italians Azure, and the Spaniarg; dn 
St. George's Croſs, or the red Croſs, in a field argent, 88 
the ſtandard of England, that ſaint being the reputed pas. 
this nation. = 
The number of Croſſes is different in different authors: C 
enumerates 39 different ſorts of Croſſes uſed in heraldry 
lumbere makes 72; Leigh mentions but 46 ; Silvanus Moros 
26; Upton, 30; and ſo others differ in the like manner, C. 
lim, &c. 1 
CRoss Multiplication, a method of multiplying feet and inches 1, 
feet and inches, or the like; fo called from the overations . 
performed croſswiſe. See MULTIPLICATION, © 
CRoss-STAFF, a mathematical inſtrument uſcd to take the fa. 
altitude. b: 
This inſtrument conſiſts of a ſtaff and four Croſſes, viz, the terth 
Croſs, the 3oth Croſs, the both Croſs, and the goth Crok, 
Theſtaff is a ſquare piece of wood onwhich the Croſſes flide, cad 
ſide being graduated into diviſions : the firſt ſide has from a 
3 degrees to 10 delineated on it: the 2d from 10 to 50; the 
3d from 20 to 60; and the 4th from 30 to go. 
The tenth Croſs, fo called from its belonging to that fide of he 
ſtaff which is numbered from 3 to 10 degrees, is the ſhoneſt a 
the 4 Crofles, and is to be uſed when the ſun's altitude is une: 
10 degrees. Sometimes the breadth of the 3oth Cross ſupplies 
its place. | 
The 3oth Croſs is longer than that of 10, and belongs to tha 
ſide of the Croſs which is numbered from 10 to 30, whence 
it has its name: When the ſun's altitude is between 10 an 
30 degrees, this Croſs is to be uſed. 
Ihe 3d or both Croſs, ſo termed from belonging to that fe 
of the ſtaff which is numbered from 20 to 60, is longer than 
the former, and is to be uſcd when the ſun's altitude is between 
30 and 60 degrees. 
The 4th Croſs is called the goth Croſs, becauſe it belongs th 
that {ide of the ſtaff which is numbered from 30 to go degress 
This Croſs is uſed when the ſun's altitude is between bc 2nd 
9o degrees. 
Ihe ſeveral diviſions on the ſtaff are conſtrued after the fo. 
lowing manner : 
Let A B (plate XXI. fig. 17.) repreſent the fide of the fi 
to be divided; with any convenient radius, ſetting one foct 
of the compaſles in A, with the other deſcribe the ſemicircle 
EC, and draw the diameter D A C, at right angles to AB: 
divide each quadrant into go equal parts or degrees ; at te 
diſtance of half the length of the Croſs, draw the lines f., 
G, parallel to A B, and from the center of the circle dc 
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of the horizon ; but, when the object begins to deſcent? 7 
ſea will appear at the end B, and then is the gte « 
niſhed, and the Croſs will cut the degrees, &c. of 


* 


CROYSSELETS, in heraldry, are little plain croiſes. Some . 


en 


doſſe themſelves terminate in Croſſelets ; as repreſented in 


© Et in muſic one of the notes or characters mark- 


ed thus) —= being equal to half a minim. See CHARAC- 


TER 


1ET, in printing, are marks for incloſing a word or ſen- 

carb iftingaiſhed from the reſt of the work, being 
= nerally in this form [ ]- | 

© W'S-BILL, a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed to extract bul- 
| * and other foreign bodies out of wounds. 
4 oy '.FEET, in military affairs ; ſee CALTROP. 
80, rr r, in a ſhip, are a number of ſmall ropes or lines 
| * yn the tops to the ſtays. Their principal uſe is to 
— the topſails from hitching under the tops, when they 


are hoiſted. ; ; + 
CROWN, a mark of regal authority; being an ornament worn 


on the head, by kings, emperors, &c. as a ſymbol of their 
ſovereignty. ore than a bandelet, or headband 
The firſt Crowhs were no-more than a bandelet, « ware 
drawn round the head, and tied behind; as we ſee it repreſent 
on medals, around the heads of Jupiter, the Ptolemy's, and 
; ria. | | 
__— they conſiſted of two Bandelets by degrees they 
took branches of trees of divers kinds ; at length they added 
flowers, inſomuch that Claudius Saturnius ſays, there was 
not any plant whereof Crowns had not been made. The woods 
2nd groves were ſearched to find different Crowns for the 
ſeveral deities. Crowns were not only uſed on the ſtatues and 
images of the gods, by the prieſts in ſacrificing, and * — 
and emperors, but alſo on altars, temples, doors 0 hou es, 
cred veſſels, victims, ſhips, &c. From ſome paſſages in Eu- 
(143 Cxſarienſis, ſome authors conclude that bithops had 
likewiſe anciently their Crowns. 
The firſt Roman emperors wore no other Crowns, than gar- 
lands of laurel, which betokened victory to the people of Rome, 
who abhorted all ſigns of royalty. Domitian was the firſt who 
wore a circle of gold ; and that, as pretending to be a God. 
Aurelius Victor tells us, that the emperor Aurelian made himſelf 
an imperial Crown, adorned with jewels of great value, and 
was therein followed by all his ſucceſſors. 
Among the Romans, there were various kinds of Crowns diſ- 
tributed as rewards of military atchievements, viz. The coro- 
na obfidionalis, for having delivered the citizens or troops 
from a ſiege; it was compoſed of turf growing in the beſieged 
lace, | 
The corona civica, for having ſaved the life of a citizen, 
The mural Crown, for having been the firſt in ſcaling the 
walls of ſome ancient fortified towns. 
The corona'vallaris, or caſtrenſis, a circle of gold raiſed with 
iewels, or palliſades; the reward of him who firſt forced the 
enemy's intrenchments. The naval Crown, compoſed of or- 
naments like beaks of ſhips, was given to the admiral of a 
beet, who had gained a victory. Examples of this kind are 
very rare : Agrippa, who had obtained one thought it very 
much to his honour. 
Crown, or CORONET, in heraldry, is uſed for the repreſenta- 
tion of that ornament, in the mantling of an armoury, to ex- 
preſs the dignity of the perſon who bears it. The Crown 
here is more ancient even than the helmet, and uſed as a ſym- 
bol of victory and triumph. 
Crown, in commerce, a general name for coins both foreign 
ans domeſtic, which are of, or very near, the value of five 
faillings ſterling, 
Crows, in architecture and aſtronomy. See CoRona,. 
Crows, in geometry, is a plain ring, included between two 
concentric peripheries, and the area thereof will be had by 
mutpiying its breadth by the middle periphery. 
C209:-2L435, the fineſt ſort of window-glaſs. 
cn Chow *-FF1CE, is an office in the King's-bench, of which the 
Anz $02 -coroner, or attorney, there, is commonly maſter. The 
«t0722y-72neral, and clerk of the Crown, exhibit informati- 
"1* 11 this office, for crimes and miſdemeanors ; the one ex 
eos and the other uſually by order of the court. And here 
mation may be laid for offences and miſdemeanors at 
mon law, as for batteries, conſpiracies, libelling, nuſan- 
©, Cncempt, ſeditious words, &c. wherein the offender is 
ED 1Þ pay a fine to the king. | 
© ET Mn architecture, is a poſt which in ſome build- 
_ > 606 Uprignt, inthe middle between two principal rafters, 
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ther aces of the beftion ; ſo that they are defended by 
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! we Box? to the feld ther an intite baſtion, being be- 


C R V 
tween two demi baſtions, the faces whereof look towards one 
another, 

CRO WNED ZHern-work, in fortification, is 2 horn-work, with 
a crown- work before it. 

CROWN ING, in architecture, implies any thing that termi- 
nates or finiſhes a member or decoration, 

CRU/CIBLE, an earthen veſſel capable of ſuſtaining the great- 
eſt degree of fire, wider above than below, either of a round 

or triangular form, and appropriated to the fuling and calcin- 

ing minerals; as alſo to other chemical operations. 

CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or had a pro- 
per degree of coction. 

CRU/DITY, in phyſic, ſignifies that ſtate of a diſeaſe, wherein 

= morbific matter is uncocted, and not prepared for expul- 

ion. 

CRUTSING, in maritime affairs, imports a failing up and down 
to guard ſome channel, &c. 

CRU”OR, with anatomiſts, ſometimes ſignifies the blood in ge- 
neral; ſometimes only the venous blood; and ſometimes 
extravaſated or coagulated blood. 

CRU*RA Clitoridis, in anatomy, the two ſpungeous bodies which 
form the clitoris before their union. 

CrRURa Medulle oblongate, in anatomy, the two largeſt legs 
or roots of the medulla oblongata, which proceed trom the 

cerebrum, | 

CRU/RAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the large artery 
and vein of the thigh. See A'RTERY. 

CRUR/AEUS, in anatomy, a fleſhy maſs, covering almoſt all 
the foreſide of the os femoris between the two vaſti, which 
likewiſe cover the edges of this muſcle on each ſide. 

It is fixed to the ſoreſide of the os femoris, from the anterior 
ſurface of the great trochanter, down to the loweſt quarter 
of the bone, by fleſhy fibres, which run down ſucceſſively 
over each other, between the two vaſti; and are partly unit- 
ed to theſe two muſcles, ſo as not to ſeem to form a diſtinct 
muſcle. | 

It is not ſo thick as the two vaſti ; and as it is covered by them 
on each fide, a ſort of fleſhy channel is formed by all the 
three in which the rectus is lodged, covering the forepart of 
the Crureus. 

It terminates below in a tendinous aponeuroſis, which joins the 
back fide of the tendon of the rectus anterior, and the neigh- 
bouring edges of the extremities of the two vaſti. "Theſe four 
muſcles form a common tendon, which is inſerted in the fide 
of the patella, in the edge of the ligament of that bone, and in 
the adjacent lateral part of the head of the tibia. J//in/low's 
Anat. 

CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the body contained between 
the buttocks and the toes; and is divided into the thigh, leg, 
and foot. See each under its proper article, 

CRU/STA Villeſa, in anatomy, the fourth tunic or coat of the 
ſtomach, See STOMACH. 

CRUSTA”CEOUS Animals, are ſuch as have their external 
parts firm and hard, but contain a fleſhy ſoft ſubſtance with- 
in; or which, being covered with flender cruſts or ſhells, are 
deſtitute of bones internally, which have their heads furniſhed 
with horns, and other appendages, which have cight feet ob- 
liquely bended, and two arms called claws, notched like a 
forceps. According to Ray, they belong to the claſs of the 
exſanguious, large, cirrated animals furniſhed with feet. Pliny, 
in the 31ſt chapter of his ixth book, comprehends all Cruſtace- 
ous animals under the name of crabs. In this ſentiment he is fol- 
lowed. by Bodin, in his Univerſe Nature Theatrum. By the 
celebrated Linnæus, in his Sen, Nature, they are claſied 
among the infects without wings, under the generical name 
of crabs ; the characteriſtic marks of whi.h are ten fect, the 
largeſt of which are like claws, two eyes, and a tail, as it were, 
foliated. According to Kleinius's diſtribution of animals, 
they belong to the claſs of multipeds, or ſuch as have more 
feet than four, and conſtitute a particular genus of loricated 
or Cruſtaceous animals. 

CRY PTA“, a ſubterraneous place or vault, eſpecially under 
a church, for the interment of particular families or perſons. 

* Vitruvius uſes the word to ſignify a part of a building nearly 
reſembling our cellar, 

CRYPTO/GRAPHY *, the art of fecret writing, or of writing 
in cypher. 

The word is formed from the Greek #;uz\, to hide, and 
Y[49w, to Write. 

CRYSTAL, Cryſtallus, in natural hiſtory, the name of a very 
large claſs of foſſiles: The three moſt general forms Cryſtal 
appears under arc, 1. That of angular columns, terminated 
at one end by angular pyramids, and at the other affixed to 
ſome ſolid body. 2. That of looſe and detached nodules re- 
gularly figured, terminated at each end by angular pyramids, 


Some of theſe have a column between the two PY. mi. ard 
others are only formed of the two py ramids themfelve tied 


baſe to baſe. The third general form is the globe: - round, 
like our common pebbles, 

Under the two former of theſe, there are 2Imoſt infinite va- 
ricties in the number of angles, length, thickneſs, and other 
accidents of the columns and pvramids, When Crvſtal hes 
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yeceived metalline particles into it, it aſſumes a variety of dif- 
ferent figures alſo : When that metal is lead, the Cryſtal af- 
fumes the form of a cube; when tin, a quadrilateral pyramid 
with a broad baſe; when iron, the Cryſtal is concreted in 
rhomboidal Cryſtals. Theſe Cryſtals are ac | common about 
mines, which are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from. ſpars : 
One very eaſy teſt for this purpoſe is by means of aqua fortis ; 
all ſpar, in whatever form, being ſubject to be diſſolved by it, 
and all Cryſtal being ſafe from any ſuch effect. 
The pebble Cryſtal is common enough in moſt parts of the 
world; but that which is formed of hexangular columns, af- 
fixed to a ſolid baſe at one end, and terminated by a hexan- 
lar column at the other, is infinitely more ſo. This is 
what we call ſprig or rock Cryſtal ; and this 1s the ſpecies 
deſcribed by the generality of authors, under the name of 
Cryſtal of the ſhops. This is a very regular and beautiful bo- 
dy; its form is that of an oblong column compoſed of ſix un- 


equal planes. 
This Cryſtal, when pure, is colourleſs, and pellucid as the 
pureſt water; but it is very apt to be fouled by white ſpots 
and flaws. It is met with of various ſizes, but uſually be- 
tween one and three inches. The planes that conſtitute the 
pyramid are very various in their manner of differing from one 
another. 
It is to be choſen the cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent 
that can be had, and proved with aqua fortis, as alſo by draw- 
ing a point of it along a pane of glaſs; if ſpar, it will leave no 
mark; but, if Cryſtal, it will make a ſlight ſcratch upon it. 
It is found in _ abundance in many parts of England and 
Ireland, particularly in the county of Kerry. In Germany it 
is yet more frequent than with us, the fiſſures of ſtone and 
the caverns in mines being almoſt always incruſted with it. 
We frequently meet with it about Briſtol of an amethyſtine 
or purpliſh tinge ; and in Sileſia and Bohemia it is very fre- 
quently found ſtained to the colour of a ruby, ſaphire, eme- 
rald, and topaz. In cither of theſe ſtates, when pure, our 
jewellers ſell it under the name of occidental ſaphire, &c. 
heſe coloured Cryſtals are uſually ſomewhat ſofter than the 
ure colourleſs ones. 
Lone have recommended Cryſtal very much as a dentrifice ; 
there is no doubt of its cleaning the teeth, but it is one of 
thoſe hard bodies, a conſtant uſe of which wears away the ena- 
mel of the teeth by degrees, and ſubjects them to decay. 

CRysTALs, in chemiſtry, ſalts, or other matters, ſhot or con- 
gealed in the manner of Cryital. 

CRVYSTALS of Tartar. See CREAM of Tartar, 

CRYSTA'/LLI, among phyſicians, cruptions about the ſize of 
a lupin, white and A ee which ſometimes break out 
all over the body. 

CRYSTA'/LLINE Humour. See EYE. 

CxYSTALILINE Heavens, in the old aſtronomy, two orbits, ima- 
gined between the primum mobile and the firmament, where 
the heavens were ſuppoſed ſolid, and only ſuſceptible of a ſin- 
gle motion. | 

CRYSTA/LLINES, in ſurgery, little puſtules filled with water, 
tranſparent, and reſembling Cryſtal ; whence the name. 
They are reckoned by ſome authors in the number of the 
worlt ſymptoms in a gonorrhea; but Dr. Cockburn has ſhewn 
that they are rather the effect of coition than contagion. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, in chemiſtry, the reducing falts to 

their proper ſpecific or cryſtalline form ; fo called from their 
reſembling cryſtals. 
In order to underſtand this definition, it is neceſſary previouſly 
to know, that it is a property of all kinds of ſalts, when dif- 
ſolved in ſuch a quantity of water as is not ſufficient to keep 
them in that ſtate, and prevent their coaleſcence, to form 
themſelves into fimilar fᷣgures of a peculiar kind, each accord- 
ing to its ſpecies ; and theſe having, in ſeveral inſtances, the 
exact reſemblance of cryitals, gave occaſion to their borrow- 
ing that name. 


Saturation is effected by the difference of the quantities of ſalts |. 


which hot and cold water will ditiolve, 
The intentional end of Cryſtallization is to render the ſalts 
pure and diſtinguiſhable, as well by freeing them from fecu- 
lencics, and giving them their proper form, as by feparating 
each kind from everv other with which it may happen to be 
mixed. This it effectuates completely, if well executed; 
and it is attended with this particular advantage, that in this 
ſtate, the ſpecies of any ſalt may certainly be diſtinguiſhed, in 
eneral, by the appearance only, 

he manner of performing it is, to make a ſaturate ſolution of 
the ſalts in boiling water, either by adding the falts, if dry, 
to the water; or by evaporating the redundant water, if they 
were before diflulved, and then putting the ſolution into a 
proper veſlel, and ſuffering it to reſt in a cool place till the 
cryſtals are formed. This is pertected in a longer or ſhorter 
time, according to the degree of heat or cold of the weather. 
It is, nevertheleſs, always beſt not to be too haſty in taking out 
the cryſtals ; for there will he fome continuance of their in- 
creaſe ſor a conſiderable length of time, and the quantity, 
therefore, obtained by each operation, proportionably greater. 
When the full quantity of cryſtals is formed, the remaining 
ſolution, called, in this cafe, the mothers, 1s to be poured off, 
and what the cryitals retain muſt be drawed from them; 


CRYSTALLO/'MANCY *, or CaTopTROMANCY, end 


CU/BATURE of a ſolid, in geometry, is the finding the #14 


CUBE, in geometry, a ſolid body conſiſting of fix equal qu 


CUBE Rez of any number or quantity, is ſuch a number g 


CUBE”BA, Cubeb, in the modern ſhops, is a ſmall dried 220 


CUB 


which may be beſt done by putting them into 

lendar, on a ſheet of filtring —— After they 2 al 
from all the fluid which will drain from them, the, * 5 
ſpread on a clean board or table to dry : But —— 
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their commercial value greatly depends. 7 Elkay 


Placed gy, 
e. 6 
poſes of pharmacy may, with little trouble, be pack 


the common method. 
The cryſtals being thus taken from the mothers " 
be again evaporated, or dry ſalts may be added to the '] ty 
boiling, till a ſaturation of the hot ſolution is again b 
And, on their being treated as before, a ſecond Og 
cryſtals will be obtained. By the ſame method uA. k 
1 the whole quantity of ale may be converted into dA. 
nd the ſmall remainder may be either kept to be * 
ſome future quantity, or the ſalts recovered in a ary ft N 
evaporation. 7." 
This is all that is neceſſary when the falts are 
they are mixed with any heterogeneous matter, 
cies, it is requiſite, that, — the ſolution is ſet + 
tration ſhould be uſed. 
When it is neceſſary to filtre nitre, ſal ammoniac, aud f. 
other ſalts as water will diſſolve in a large rag boy 
proper that the quantity of falts ſhould be conſiders * 
than the whole of what the boiling water could diele. 'F : 
if the ſolution be then ſaturate, the falts are ant, as p *. 
in the filtre, to ſhoot there, and choak it in ſuch a Als 
is extremely troubleſome 3 which is entirely avoided. a 
the quantity of water is increaſed to the proper degree, A 
In cryſtallizing larger quantities of ſalts, ſticks are FROG 
croſs the veſſels, on which the ſalts forming are uk 4 — 
a more perfect figure, and leſs trouble, than when ng 


_ in thicker concretions to the ſides and bottom of f 
els. ' ; 


pure 8 Ns 4 
Or iecule.. 
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quire to be diſſolved in glaſs. Copper veſſels ſhould be eg 
rejected; but earthen ones may, in default of others, be u%'; 
both purpoſes, eſpecially where the coſt of the falt is incon'% 
rable : Though a waſte always follows their uſe in conſequ-nce 
of their imbibing the ſolution, and ſuffering an ev 
it on their external ſurface, where ſalts are found in a r 
ty proportional to the heat, or the time which the {ns 
ſuffered to ſtand in the veſſel, Quinq's Dip. 12th cd. 


foretelling future events by the help of a mirrour, wherea ts 


US . 1 
* The one is formed from the Greek «;v-259:;, cryſtal; et 
other from xaToTIe, a mirrour, and MAVvIi:H, divination 


content of it. 


ſides. 
The ſolidity of any Cube is found by multiplying the ſ peel 
area of one of the ſides by the height. 


quantity, which, if multiplied into itſelf, and then a8 K. 
product thence ariſing by that number or quantity, v2 
Cube-root, this laſt A ſhall be equal to the nunta s 
quantity whereof it is the Cube-root; as 2 is the Cu 
of 8 ; becauſe two times 2 is 4, and two times 4 19 © 
a + is the Cube-root of a' + 3 aab +34 hb b + ©. 
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like a pepper-corn, but often ſomewhat longer. 

greyiſh brown colour, and compoſed of a wrinkled e 
bark covering a ſingle capſule, with only one cavity 2% * = 
cle ſeed therein, blackiſh on the ſurface, and white *** 
The Cubeb has an aromatic, though not very trons, = 
and is acrid and pungent ; leſs ſo than pepper, but 
ny remains long on the tongue, and brings forth a large 0 
tity of ſaliva, 1 = 
We have two kinds of Cubebs, which only differ © 
periods of gathering, for both are produced from 1 
plant. The unripe Cubebs are ſmall, very wrinkeo 
ſurface, and their nucleus, when broken, is gaccid: B. 
ripe ones are not fo, | 1 
Cubebs are brought into Europe from the iſand of Ja. 9210 
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2 Lou and the heavieſt that can be had. The plant 
„ al — to us, as it was alſo to the ancient Greeks. 
is wholly bound in a fine, thin, eſſential oil, which may be 
— them in very conſiderable quantities in an alem- 


in the common way. They are warm and 
5 


bic with water ſteemed good in vertigoes, palſies, and 
carminatiwe, _— The Indians ſteep them in wine, 


ocatives to venery. The doſe is from 

and eſteem TT clad but they nk ſeldom youu 1 

Rand as ingredients in many of the officinal compoſiti- 

A but are not heard of at preſent in extemporaneous pre- 
Ons, 

. uation, in algebra, is an equation whoſe higheſt 

yo kts of three dimenſions ; as x* = - , or * 

Re —abx=mmn+þ9" &c. 

1 Cubic equations have three roots, either all real, or one 
tal, and eroimaginary, adress e dir bn, .- 9x þ 
| Cubic equations may be reduced to this form, x 9x 
ah ; wherein the ſecond term 1s wanting ; and they may 
be extracted, if q be affirmative, or even negative, provided 


that 4 be not greater than I rr. 
If , * — 9 2 be a Cubic equation, which has al- 
x i 


; inary roots, fince g is negative, and the real 
wo ail Suppoſe x uz; then will « be = 


—— 


—— 1 
VIV E- And ſince n therefore, 


if the ſaid known value of u be put for the ſame in this equa- 
tion, we ſhall have the value of x in known terms. In like 


| nner, wheng is affirmative in the given Cubic equation, and 
Lk 


has two imaginary roots, which is when + q q is greater than 


VE D 
E; the value of u will be = 1 74 V2, and 


{ there will be a real value of x, But when all the roots of the 

given Cubic equation are real, they cannot be found by this 
3 

means; becauſe, in this caſe, 47 — 2. will be a negative 

quantity, and fo its ſquare root is an impoſſible quantity. But 


theſz roots may be found by the tables of fines or the triſection 
of an arch of a circle, thus: 


Firſt find the ſine which is to the radius, as 3 © to / 4 þ, and 


having found the degrees of the arch anſwerable thereto, take 
3 part of thoſe degrees, and double the fine of them; then, if 
s fourth proportional be found to this double fine 4/ p and 
the radius, that fourth proportional will be one value of x in the 
Cubic equation x7 - px +q=0. | 

The real root of a Cubic equation x3. þ x. q = o, whoſe two 
others are imaginary, may be otherwiſe found thus : Let the 
fine of the third term þ x be +, then the difference between 


two mean proportionals between = = v 919 + 5 57 and — 
47 


0 | * —ũ— ö 
— 755 + p, will be the value of x. And if the 


gre of px be —, the ſum of thoſe mean proportionals will be 


de value of x, Or ſuppoſing a = / 7p, and b = 39 
2 
the difference or ſum of two mean proportionals between 4 + 


V aa+bband—b+y aa +6 will be the value of x. 


Cen Fat, of any ſubſtance, is ſo much of it as is contain- 


ed in a cube, whoſe ſide is one foot. 


Cr Hyperbola, is a figure expreſſed by the equation  y* = a, 


having two aſymptotes, and conſiſting of two hyperbola's, ly- 


nz in the adjoining angles of the aſymptotes, and not in the 


oppolite angles, like the Apollonian hyperbola, being other- 


wile called by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his enumeratio lincarum 
ten ordinis, an hyperboliſmus of a parabola ; and is the 65th 
ſpecies of his lines, according to him. 

VBIC Number, is that number which is 
lag any number by 
Humber; as 27 is 2 


; roduced by multiply- 
itſelf, and then again the product by that 
d a Cubic number, ſince 3 multiplying 3 pro- 
A 5 ; and again, 3 multiplying 9 produces 27. 
0 © Cifference of 2 cube numbers, whoſe roots differ by uni- 
3 equal to the aggregate of the ſquare of the root of the 
e 2 the ſquare of the leſs, and the leſs root. 
de 4% 2 curve as BCD (plate XXI. F. 19.) of 
h *econd order, having two infinite legs CD, CB, tending 
in C, ende, And if the abſciſs A P, x, touches the curve 
L 1 de relation between AP, x, and PM, y, is expreſſed 
ation y Sax. BN. cx. d; or, when A falls in 4 


Y Me equar; Fa I ich 1 
tn. HON y = @ x3, which is the moſt ſimple equation 


he cury ; 
urve of this parabola cannot be rectiſied, not even by 


c conic ſections. But a circle may be found equal 
M , Xx ce generated by the rotation of the curve 
1 fig. 20.) about the tangent AP to the 
eee A. Let MN be an ordinate, and MT a 
Divine? ad the point M; and let PM be parallel to AN. 
0% 3 An the point O, in ſuch a manner that M O be to 

445t MN, Thca a mcan propariiqnal between 


in t abundance. They are to be choſen large, 


TM + ON, and; of AN, will be the ſemidiameter of a 
circle equal to the ſuperficies deſcribed by that rotation. 

The area of a Cubic parabola is three fourths of its circum- 
ſcribing parallelogram. 

CU*BIT, a long meaſure uſed by the ancients, eſpecially the 

Hebrews ; taken from the ordinary extent of a man's arm, 
between the elbow and the tip of the hand. 
In the ſcripture we meet with Cubits of two different lengths, 
the one, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, equal to 1 ſoot 9.888 
inches; the other equal to 1.824 foot. — Ihe Romans had a 
Cubit equal to 1 foot 5.406 inches, Engliſh meaſure. 

CUBITA/US externus, in anatomy, the firſt of the extenſor 
muſcles or the fingers, and ariſeth from the external extuhe- 
rance of the humerus, and paſſing its tendon under the liga- 
meatum annulare, is inſerted into the fourth bone of the meta- 
carpus that ſuſtains the little finger, | 

CuBiTZvs internus, ariſeth from the internal extuberance of 
the humerus, and upper part of the ulna, upon which it runs 
all along till it paſſes under the ligamentum annulare, and is 
inſerted by a ſtrong and ſhort tendon into the fourth of the firſt 
order of the carpus. | 

CU”BITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the wriſt ; otherwiſe called the ulna. 

CU BO-CUBE, in arithmetic and algebra, the ſixth power of 
any number or quantity, 

CUBOVDES “, in anatomy, the ſeventh bone of the ſoot ; ſo 
called from its reſembling a cube, 

*The word is formed from the Greck aug, a cube, and £35» 
eſemblance. | 
It is articulated behind to the os calcis, before to the two outet 


bones of the metatarſus, and joined within to the third os cu- 
neiforme. 


CUCULLARIS Muſculus, or trapexius, in anatomy, a large, 
broad, thin fleſhy plane, ſituated between the occiput and low- 
er part of the back, and from thence extending to the ſhoulder, 
in the figure of a large irregular ſquare ; from which the 
Greeks borrowed its name ; and with the trapezius of the other 
ſide it forms a kind of lozenge. 

Above, it is fixed in the ſuperior tranſverſe line of the os occi- 
pitis, by a thin ſeries of fleſhy fibres, reaching to the oc<ipital 
muſcle, and ſeeming to cover that muſcle by a kind of aponeu- 
roſis. Behind, it is fixed to the hve ſuperior ſpinal apophyſes 
of the neck by means of the poſterior cervical ligament, and 
immediately to the extremities of the two lowelt ſpinal apo- 
phyſes of the neck, and of all thoſe of the back. 
From all theſe inſertions, the fleſhy fibres run in different di- 
rections, and terminate by one continued infcrtion in about 
one third part of the clavicula, in the poſterior edge of the 
acromium, and through the whole ſuperior labium of the ſpine 
of the ſcapula, all the way to the ſmall triangular ſurface in 
that ſpine, over which ſurface the fibres paſs and flide freely 
without being fixed therein. 
This muſcle covers immediately the ſplenius or maſtoideug 
ſuperior, part of the complexus major, the angularis, rhom- 
boides, and part of the latiſſimus dorſi. Ihe common infertt- 
on of two trapezii in the cervical ligament is the reaſon, that 
in pulling either of them toward one fide of the neck, the other 
will follow it a little beyond the ſpinal apophyſes. Ine 
Anatomy. 

CU/CURBIT, a chemical veſſel ſo called from its reſemblance 
to a gourd ; for it gradually ariſes from a wile bottom, and ter- 
minates in a narrow neck, 

The Germans call it kolbe, from the ſuppoſed reſemblance it 
bears to Hercules's club. Some gave it the name of vas uri- 
nale, becauſe a glaſs veſſel of its figure, only with a wider 
neck and mouth, is generally uſed for inſpecting the urine of 
ſick perſons. This inſtrument is of great uſe in chemical 
diſtillations, digeſtions, and ſublimations. Ihe more the 
wideneſs of the bottom, at its largeſt part, ſurpaſſes the nar- 
rowneſs of the neck, and the narrower and longer the neck is, 
with the greater difficulty is the liquor in the Cucurbit diſtilled, 

Upon theſe circumſtances depends the choice we ought to 

make of Cucurbits. 

Blind CucuRrir, is a ſmall inverted Cucurbit adapted to ano— 

ther, in ſuch a manner, that the neck of the one is inſerted in 

that of the other. The veſſel called a circulatory is one of 
this kind, 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS Plants, a kind of plants fo called from 

their reſembling the cucurbita or gourd, 

CUCURBYTULA, in ſurgery, a cupping-glaſs. See CUPPING= 

GLASS, 

CUI in Vita, in law, is a writ of entry, which a widow hath 

againſt him to whom her hu{band alicnated her lands, or te- 

nements, in his life-time ; ſpeciſying, that during his life, ſhe 
could not withſtand it. 

CUIRA SSE, a piece of defenſive armour, made of iron-plate 

well hammered, ſerving to cover the body from the neck tg 

the girdle both before and behind. 

CU/LEUS, the greateſt meaſure for liquid things among the 

Romans, containing 20 amphoræ, or 142 gallons and a half 

Engliſh meaſure. : 

CU/LINARY * Fire, that employcd in all chemical operations, 


and the common occaſions of lite. 


The word is derived from the Latin callva, a kitchen, 


, 


CULNMYI- 


CULMVFEROUS * Plants, in botany, ſuch as have a {mooth, 
jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and at each joint, wrapped about 


with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed leaves ; and the ſeed con- 
tained in chaffy huſks, as wheat, barley, &c. 


* The word is formed from the Latin cu/mus, a ſtalk of corn or 
graſs, and f2ro, to bear. 
CUEMINA'TION *, in aſtronomy, is the paſſage of any hea- 
venly body over the meridian. 


* The word is formed form the Latin culmen, the apex or top 
of any thing. 

CU/LPRIT, a term uſed by the clerk of the arraignment, when 
a perſon is indicted for a criminal matter, 

After the indictment has been read in court, which is the 
crown's charge againſt the priſoner, he is aſked if he is guilty, 
or not guilty? If he anſwers, Not guilty, there is next a repli- 
cation from the crown, by continuing the charge of guilt upon 
him, according to the tenor of the indictment, which is ex- 
preſſed by pronouncing the word Culprit; cul being an abbre- 
viation of the Latin word culpa, guilt, and prit (now pret) an 
old French word for ready. This aſſertion therefore of the 
clerk of the arraignments ſignifies, that the priſoner is guilty 
of the crime charged on him, and that the crown is ready to 
rove it upon him. 

CU/LVERIN, a ſpecies of ordnance, of which there are the 
three following ſorts. 

CULVERIN extraordinary, is five inches and a half in bore, 13 
feet long, and weighs 4800 pounds : Its charge of powder 1s 
about 12 pounds, and it carries a ſhot of five inches and a 
quarter in diameter, weighing 20 pounds, 

CULVvERIN ordinary, is 12 feet long, and weighs 4500 pounds, 
and carries a ball of 17 pounds 5 ounces, 

CULYERIN of the leaſt ſize, is 5 inches in bore, 11 feet long, 
weighing about 4000 pounds, and carries a ſhot 3 inches and 
a half in diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9g ounces. 

CU/MMIN Seed, ſemen Cumini, in pharmacy, a long, flender 
ſeed, ſcarce fo thick as the aniſe-ſeed, but nearly twice its 
length ; its ſurface is ſtriated with ſeveral deep longitudinal fur- 
rows, prominent on one fide and flatted on the other, and 
uſually is ſomewhat crooked in drying; of a tough texture, 
not eaſily powdered, unctuous when bruiſed, and of a duſky 
greeniſh brown colour. It is of a very ſtrong but not diſagree- 
able ſmell, and of an acrid and pungent taſte. 

Cummin ſeed is to be choſen new, large,” and clean. Europe 
is in a great mcaſure ſupplied with it from the iſland of Malta, 
where it is cultivated in fields as corn with us. The plant 
is one of the pentandria digynia of Linnæus, and one of the 
herber umbelliferz of Mr. Ray. All the botanical writers have 
deſcribed the plant under the name of cuminum, and fanculum 
drientale, or oriental fennel. 

Cummin ſeed, on a chymical analyſis, affords a large quan- 
tity of an eſſential oil, an auſtere ill-taſted phlegm, containing 
an acid, and with it an urinous ſalt. It is a very good car- 
minative and ſtomachic. It is given with great ſucceſs in 
colics, and oſten in vertigo's and other diſeaſes of the head, 
ariſing from diforders in the ſtomach. It is uſed externally 
in cataplaſms and fomentations with great ſucceſs, wherever 
a warm diſcutient is required. Cummin ſeed bruiſed, put 
into a bag and moiſtened by fprinkling brandy over it, is fre- 
quently applied to the belly in colics, and that with ſucceſs. 
Ihe eſiential oil, drawn by diſtillation with water in the alem- 
b.c, is one of the beſt carminatives in the materia medica; 
it is lefs pleaſant indeed than that of aniſe or caraway, but it 
is greatly more efficacious. Its doſe is two or three drops on 
ſugar, and in this {mall quantity it ſeldom fails of giving im- 
mediate relief ii the molt racking pains of the colic. The 
good women have alto a way of dropping it on a piece of warm 
bread, and applying it externally in uterine complaints. The 
ſeed is an ingredient in feveral ſhop compoſitions, intended 
for external as well as internal uſe. 

CUNEA'LI> Sztra, in anatomy, the future, by which the os 
ſpharnoides, or cuneiforme, is joined to the os frontis. 

CU/NEIFORME Os. See SPH/AENOVDES. 

CUNEIFORMIA Ca, according to Blancard, the fifth, ſixth, and 
ſeventh bones of the foot are thus called from their ſhape, 
which reſembles that of a cuneus or wedge. 

CUNETTE, or CuveTTE, in fortification, a deep trench, 
about three or four fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of a 
dry moat, either to lade out the water, or render its paſſage 
more difficult to the enemy. 

CU/NEUS, the wedge, one of the five mechanical powers. Sce 
WEDGE. 

CU/POLA, in architecture; fee DOME. 

CU/PPEL, Corr, or Corr, in chemiſtry, a ſmall veſſel 
made of bone-aſhes, &c, uſed in aſſaying metals. 

CU/PPING, the operation of applying cupping-glaſſes for the 
diſcharge of blood and other humours by the fi in. 

CUuPPING-GLASS, C:uciurbitula, a olaſs-veſlel, which, being appli- 
ed to certain parts of the body, draws the blood and other 
humours from within outwards, 

The utc of Cupping-glaſſes is very extenſive, comprehending 
almoft the whole body. But their application is to be conſi- 
dered under two different ctrcumitances z for they are either 
applied to the place, firſt ſcarified with a knife, or to a whole 
ik. This latter is called a dry, and the other a ſanguineous 


or wet Cupping. That figure which is 
both is repreſented (plate XXI. fig. 22.) 
before the application of the. glaſs, a lighted candle, or ay 8 
to be conveyed into it, that the air being expelled by th " 1 
the glaſs may immediately be adapted to and im fey 
the body, till it firmly adhere with a ſtrong at 
operation which the practitioners - at the baths 
great dexterity; Ihe view of the operator, in thi 
ping, is either to make a revulſion of the blood (jg, 
3 or elſe to invite it to the place where the af, A * 
ence we ſec the reaſon why Hippocrates, fect. ” 
preſcribes the application of a large Cupping-glaſs yy, 
breaſts of women affected with too profuſe a diſcharce ,; ." 
menſes, namely, to cauſe a revulfion of the blood LEY 
from the uterus: And I myſelf have, in a profuſe Weeze 
the noſe and in ſpitting of blood, ſucceſsſully applied * Gs 
the feet, calves of tlie legs, and juſt above the knees. B 
Cupping is alſo of uſe in pains of the head, vertigo, 3, < 
diſorders of that part, by applying the glaſſes on the % " l 
the temples, behind the ears, to the neck or ſhould 
to the back part of the head. In palſies of the membes 
are applied to the hands and feet, in order to procle «. 
influx of the blood and ſpirits into the affected parts; xt -, 
the ſciatica or pain of the hips, or other parts, they are . 
ed to the places affected. In all theſe caſes the 0 
to be repeated, till the part appear very red, and is 


com Non :. 


4 
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In the dry Cy Wn 


# 


are appl. 
Peration i; 


Pained, 
In Germany and other northern countries, Cuppinę i; ws 
oftener joined with ſcarification. In this cafe the part i: * 


to be dry-cupped, till it look red; after which the kin g 
be cut, with about 16 or 20 inciſions, made with 1 mal © 
ſtrument called a ſcarifying lancet (plate XXI. Hg. 23. 83 
But the modern ſurgeons have, for convenience to them... 
and eaſe to the patient, contrived an inſtrument, conſif.. 
16 ſmall lancet blades, fixed in a cubical braſs box, wi , 
ſtcel ſpring, as repreſented (plate XXI. fig. 24.) The 5. 
CCCC of this inſtrument is applied to the ſkin; and d 
ſpring, concealed within, is raiſed by the plate A, 28 wih! 
lever; when, on a ſudden, by depreſſing the button 2, + 
falls with ſuch a force as to ſtrike the edges of the 16 prom. 
nent blades, all at once, into the ſkin, making 16 ſmall ing. 
ſions, over which the Cupping-glaſs is to be applicd. W. 
have the figure of a ſcarificator, not much differing from ti, 
in M. Pare's ſurgery ; and, after him, in Lambzweerde's no; 
on Scultetus's armamentarium chirurgicum. But neither «f 
theſe authors propoſes any other uſe of this inſtrument, than 
to ſcarify the parts affected with a gangrene ; whereas thi 
before us is uſed with good ſucceſs by our cuppers, in a 
manner of diſeaſes which require ſcarification. Heier. 
CU/RATIVE Indication, among phyſicians, that which ind. 
cates, or directs what is proper to be done for the cur cf: 
diſeaſe, 
CURA'TOR, in the civil law, a truſtee, or perſon appeirted 
to take care of the affairs of a perſon emancipated or interdicte., 
CURE'TES, a fort of priefts, called alfo coryvantes; b 
according to ſome, what the druids and bard were ace 
among the Gauls. The name Curetes, according to dude, 
was given them becaule of their cutting off their hair he, 
to prevent their enemies taking hold thereof, from a, onde 
to clip. 
CY REEW or courferv, g. d. couvre few ; a ſignal given inc: 
ties taken in war, &c. to the inhabitants to go to bed. P. 
quier ſays it was ſo called, as being intended to adverti'e Ut 
people to ſecure themſelves from the robberies and 119% 6 
the night. "of 
The moſt ancient Curfew in England was that eftabliſhee y 
William the Conqueror, who appointed, under ſevere peas 
ties, that at the ringing of a bell, at 8 o'clock in the ce 
every one ſhould put out their lights and fires and go to. 
Whence, to this day, a bell rung about bed-time 1s cw 
Curfew- bell. a . 
CU/RIA, among the ancient Romans, a certain Civic 
tion of a tribe. | 
Romulus divided the people into thirty Curiz, or was 
whereof there were ten in each tribe. | 
CU/RIO, the chief, and prieſt of each curia or Marc. "9 
had the care of the facrifices and feaſts proper to each c 
CURIOC'SUS, an officer of the Roman empire, Curing te 
dle age, appointed to take care that no frauds anc en 
ties were committed; particularly, in what related!“ 
ports, roads, &c. T1 helc ofhcers came pres) near to Wi 
we call comptrollers. 
CU/RRANTS, in pharmacy, the ſruit of a 
out prickles with large Icaves. W 
Currants are of two forts, red and white, which 1 " 
the ſame ſharpiſh taſte, that proceeds from the "bo 
tifully contained in them, which are d:{01ved 1 
quantity of phlegm. Theſe acid falts zender _ TY 
and proper for allaying the heat of the bile and omen n 
They contract the ſtomach a little, and reſiſt PR” 4 . 
frequent eating of Currants ſometimes occνð¼ns pb cot 
ings in the ſtomach; but the over ſharpneſs may de 4 
by mixing 2 little ſugar with them. Good fweerF-- 
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called currant-wine, uſed in the heat ot 
29 
woilken the body. 
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able to ink. Currant-leaves are aſtringent. 
tients d 


is fionify a ſmaller fort of grapes, which took 
C URRAN L ante — in plenty about Corinth, though 
their name them principally from Zant and Cephalonia : 
we gout rather them off the bunches, and lay them to dry 
They ou . ſo put them up in large butts. Theſe are 
in the TY, ectoral, being helpful againſt coughs and con- 
opening an 2 they are more uſed in the kitchen than in 
r e they are of a temperate quality, mitigate the heat 
ee "Il ay thirſt and looſen the belly. : 
in feve! Ir in hydrography, is a ſtream or flux of water in 
CU'RREN: 5 Currents in the ſea are either natural and ge- 
an 2 from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its 
neral, . La and particular, cauſed by the water's being 
axis 3 Of 2 inſt promontories, or into gulphs and ſtreights; 
_— ng room to ſpread, they are driven back, and 
_ lturb the ordinary flux of the ſea. 
_—_ ey makes it highly probable, that in the Downs, &c. 
_ n Currents, whereby as much water is carried 
there are brought in by the upper Currents. 


ſing all bodies moving therein to alter either their direction 
r ch, or both; whereby their motions become com- 
or 3 of their own velocity and the ſetting of the Current. 
po 


. at A (plate XXI. fig. 25.) ＋ at — —_ _ 
avitaced by two motions, the one with a velocity t 5 WI 
. vit in the direction from A to B, in a given time; t 2 
ther according to the direction of A D, with a velocity, that 
will carry it to D, in the ſame time ; then will the body A 

ave along the diagonal A C, and at the end of the time will 
wr at the point ' whence the ſeveral following caſes may 

{ly rſtood. ] 

agar fag” proceed to the ſolution of the ſeveral caſes, it 
will be neceſſary that we ſhew the method of finding the ſet- 
ty and drift of a Current, which may be performed in the 
following manner : _ 
Take your ſhip's boat with 3 or 4 men, a compaſs, a log-line 
with a large log to it, and a kettle or iron pat, with a quoil 
er two of inch rope faſtened to its bale. When you are at a 
proper diſtance from the ſhip, heave your kettle overboard, and 
Jet + fink 89 or 100 fathom, which will ride the boat nearly as 
fait as if at anchor. Heave your log, and turn your half mi- 
pute glaſs, obſerving, at the fame time, to ſet the drift of the 
lo» by the compaſs ; then will the knots run out during the 
half minute, give the Current's drift or rate of driving, and 
the compaſs its ſetting. | 
Gaſe 1. N a ſhip fails S. S, W. 14 miles in two hours, 
1 a Current ſetting S. S. W. three miles an hour, required 
the true courſe and diſtance failed ? f 
Becauſe the Current's ſetting is the ſame with the ſhip's courſe, 
therefore her diſtance is augmented by as much as is the driſt of 
the Current, and, conſequently, the ſhip's true courle is S. S. 
W. and her diſtance = 20 miles. 1 
C Suppoſe a ſhip fails S. S. W. at the rate of 40 miles in 
de hovrs, in a Current ſetting N. N. E. two miles an hour, 
1 ured her true courſe and diſtance? 

cauſe the ſetting of the Current is directly oppoſite to the 
% Courſe, therefore the velocity of the ſhip is leſſened as 
wach as is the Current's drift; and becauſe the drift of the 


Current is 10 miles in five hours, therefore the ſhip's true 
Curie will be S. 8. W. and her diſtance = 30 miles. 
A * . . . 0 
1 Nb, uche dritt of Current exceeds the ſhip's motion, ſhe 


Wall a-{tern, with a velocity equal to the exceſs of the mo- 
the Current above that of the ſhip. 
C - 3. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails N. E. 3o miles, in a Current ſet- 
8. E. 20 miles in the ſame time, required her true 
ca and diſtance ? 
n 
Hun drawn the compaſs N. E. S. W. (plate XXI. fig. 27.) 
i Ae the place of the ſhip, and draw the N. E. line A B = 
{3 *1en will B be the place the ſhip would have arrived at, 
' there had been no Current. From B draw the line B C pa- 
to the E. S. E. line Ac, making it equal to 20 miles, 
Curent's drift ; then will C be the ſhip's true place, the 
AC her true courſe, and A C her true diſtance. 
; Arithmetically. 
range ABC are given the fide AB = 3o miles, the 
2 3C= 20 miles, and the angle ABC =112 deg. 30 
"1.=/4Ac=udiſtance between the S. W. and E. S. E. 
t ind the angle BAC, and the ſide A C. 
„boch the angle A, it will be, as the ſum of the ſides 
and BCS co 1.698970 
IE to their diere, I. 000000 
dent of the half ſum of the es 9.848926 


= 33 deg. 45 min. 


* 
* 


* : ; 18 
KIT difrerence == 10 
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rng. of half their difference = 7d. 37 m. 9.125922. 
angle A will be = 20 deg. 08 min. which being 
+ Me angle NAB, the courſe ſteered, will give the 
er true courſe = 71 deg. 08 min. or E. N. E. 
' eMeriy, nearly. 


uſed in phyſic and in food, being very agree- 


ve talte; this mixed with water is given feveriſh pa- 
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She igation, are certain ſettings of the ſtream, 
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As the fine of the angle A — == 26 d. 08 m. 9.6490203 
Is to the fide BC — = 20 1. 3010309 


So is the fine of the angle B — = 112 30 — 9.9656153 


— 


To the fide AC, the diſtance FIDE" 
required, 8 41,4 — 1.6176250 
Cafe 4. Suppoſe a ſhip making her way good within 7 points 
of the wind, is bound to a port lying direQly to windward or 
N. N. E. diſtant 100 miles, and a Current under foot ſetting 
N. by W. 45 miles in the time the ſhip ſails 55 miles; re- 
quired her true courſe and diſtance on each tack to gain her 
intended port, as alſo her diſtance ſhe muſt ſail by the log. 
Geometrically. 
Having drawn the compaſs N. E. 8. W. (plate XXI. fig. 26.) 
let A be the place ſailed from; draw the N. N. E. line AB 
equal to 100 miles, then will B repreſent the port the ſhip is 


bound to. Draw the lines AG, A g, at ſeven points diſtant 
from the wind-line A B, and make each = 55 miles, the 
diſtance failed by the log during the experiment; through G 
and g draw the lines GD, g d, parallel to the W. by N. line 
A m, the ſetting of the Current, making each = 45 miles, the 
drift of the Current during the experiment, and draw the lines 
AD and Ad; then will D or a, according as ſhe failed upon 
the larboard or ſtarboard tack, be the true place of the ſhip at 
the end of the experiment, or while ſhe ſails 55 miles by the 
log. From B draw the lines BC and Bc, the former parallel 
to Ad, and the latter parallel to A C, continuing them till 


being thus conſtructed, the ſeveral requiſites may be meaſured 
by the lines of chords and equal parts. For if the tip ſails 
firſt on the larboard tack, continuing her courſe till ſhe has 
ſailed by the log the diſtance A H, then will her true place be 
C, her true courſe the angle NAC, and her true diſtance 
AC: Then getting her ſtarboard tacks on board, and ſtand— 
ing to the weltward, when ſhe has failed by the lag the diſ- 
tance C y=A þ, ſhe will arrive at her intended port; for 
then her true place will be B, her true courſe the angle N Ac, 
and her true diſtance BC= A c. But if the firſt fail on the 
ſtarboard tack, then muſt ſhe (ail by the log the diſtance A / 
whereby her true place will be c; then getting her larboard 
tacks on board, and ſtanding to the caſtward, till ſhe has ſail- 
ed by the log the diſtance cp = AH, ſhe will arrive at her in- 
tended port; for then her true place will be B, and her true 
diſtance cB=A C, 
Arithmetically. 

I. In the oblique-angled plane triangle AG D are given the 
ſide AG = 55, the fide GD = 45, and the angle AGD = 
67 deg. 30 min. whence the angle G A D may be found = 
47 deg. 40 min. and the fide AD or diſtance failed during the 
experiment = 56, 24. and becauſe the line A C is nearer N, 
than the line AG, by the angle DAG; therefore from the 
angle NAG = 101 deg. 15 min. take the angle D A G = 
4.7 deg. 40 min; the remainder = 53 deg. 35 min. or ſome- 
thing more than N E 3 calterly, will be the true courſe on the 
larboard tack. 


30 min. the angle ACB = 91 deg. 11 min. the angle CBA 
= 57 d. 44 m. and the fide AB= 100; whence the ſides A 
and BC, the reſpective diſtance on each tack, may be 
found, the former or A C= 85, 07, and the latter or BR = 
51, 64. 

To find the diſtance ſailed on each tack by the log to gain the 
port. Becauſe the triangles ACH and A D G are ſimilar, 
it will be as AD z 56, 24: AC=85,07::AG=55: A 
II 83, 1, the diſtance the muſt fail on her larboard tack. 
And, becauſe the triangles A 4g and Ach are ſimilar, it will 
be, 8 Ad=9git:Ac=5$1,64::Agm=x5;: Abzz3i,209 
BC, the diſtance ſhe muſt fail on her ſtarboard tack. 
C'URRYING, the method of preparing leather with oil, tallow, 
&c. 

The chief buſineſs of Currying is to ſoften and ſouple cows 
and calves ſkins, which make the upper leathers and quarters 
of ſhoes, coverings of coaches, harneſs, and other things ; 
which muſt keep out water, bear continual jolts, and yet be 
pliant, either for receiving a handſome ſhape, or to facilitate 
motion by their giving way. 

Firſt, theſe ſkins, after coming from the tanner's yard, having 
ſtill many fleſhy fibres on them, the currier ſoaks them ſome 
time in common water, 

Secondly, he takes them out and ſtretches them on a very 
even wooden horſe. Then with a paring-knife he ſcrapes off 
all the ſuperfluous fleſh, and puts them in to ſoak again. 
Thirdly, he puts them wet on a hurdle, and tramples them 
with his heels, till they begin to grow ſoft and pliant. 
Fourthly, he ſoaks them in train-oil, which by its unctuous 
quality is the beft liquor for this purpoſe. 

Fifthly, he ſpreads them on large tables, and faſtens them at 
the ends. There, with the help of an inſtrument called a pum- 
mel, which is a thick piece of wood, the under fide whereof 
is full of furrows croſſing each other, he folds, ſqueezes, and 
moves them forward and backward ſeveral times under the 
tecth of this inſtrument, which breaks their too great ſtiffneſs. 
This is what is properly called Currying. The order and 
number of theſe operations vary in different places; but the 


= the fide AC, the ſhip's true diſtance, it will be, 


material part is always the ſame, 


Z 7 1 | Sixthly, | 


they meet the lines AC and Ad in C ande. The problem 


2. In the triangle ABC are given the angle BAC= 22 deg. 


— — 
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Sixthiy, after the ſkins are curried, there may be occaſion to 
make them black or white. In order to whiten them, BY 
are rubbed with lumps of chalk or white lead, and afterwards 
with a pumice- ſtone. As calves leather is generally required 
to be thin, inſtead of uſing the ſcraping- knife to take off the 
fleſh, the currier makes uſe of the NT paring-knife, which 
carries a good edge on its whole circumference, and has a 
round opening in the center, big enough to let both hands 
through, in order to manage it with ſtrength, When a calf's 
ſkin 45 hung on the paring horſe or frame, which has a croſs 
bar at top, and is open at bottom; the workman faſtens it on 
tight, and pulls it down as he thinks fit by means of a cord 
that ſecures both ends of it, and goes round his own body. 

He then rubs it with chalk, and with the knife he pares off the 

fleſh. He repeats this work as often as is neceflary, till the 

ſkin is as thin and white as he deſires. 

Seventhly, when a ſkin is to be made black, after having oil- 

ed and dried it, he dips a puff, which is a thick tuft of fringes, 

or hair, in water impregnated with iron. The old iron, 
which he has let ſtand ſome time in this water, together with 
its ruſt, depoſits a quantity of ſalts and particles of iron, 
which are known to be the baſis of the blackneſs of ink. At- 
ter this firſt wetting, he gives the ſkin another in a water pre- 
pared with ſoot, vinegar, and gum arabic. Theſe different 
dyes gradually turn the ſkin black, and the operations are re- 
peated till it be of a ſhining black. The grain and wrinkles 
which contribute to the ſoupleneſs of calves and cows leather, 

are made by the reiterated folds given to the ſkin in every di- 

rection, and by the care taken to ſcrape off all hard parts on 

the coloured fide, 

CU/RSITOR, an officer or clerk belonging to the court of 
Chancery, who makes out original writs. 

There are twenty-four Curſitors, to each of which are al- 
loted ſeveral ſhires. 

CURSOR, in mathematical inſtruments, is any ſmall piece 
that ſlides; as the piece in an equinoctial ring-dial that ſlides 
to the day of the month. Likewiſe the little ruler or label 
of braſs, divided like a line of fines, and ſliding in another 
groove along the middle of another label, repreſenting the 
horizon in the Analemma, is called a Curſor. 

CU*R AlN, in fortification. See CU/RTIN. 

CURRTATE Diſlance, in aſtronomy, the diftance between 
the ſun's place and that of the planet reduced to the ecliptic, 

CURI AZ ION of a planet, in aſtronomy, according to ſome, 
is a little part cut off from the line ot his interval or dil- 
tance from the ſun, 

 CURTICIONNE, in geometry, a truncated cone, or a cone 
whole top is cut off by a line parallel to its baſe. 

CU/RTIN, Cur Tairs, or CoUuRTINE, in fortification, is the 
front of the wall of a fortihed place between two baſtions, 
or the longeſt ſtraight line that runs about the rampart, drawn 
from one flank to the other, and bordered with a parapet 
tive feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon 
the covert way and into the moat. Thus E A, plate X. fe. 
18. repreſents the Curtin. 

Beſtegers ſeldom carry on their attacks againſt, the Curtin, 
becaute it is the beſt flanked of any part. 

CURVATURE of a line, is the peculiar manner of its bend- 
ing or flexure, wherchy it becomes a curve of ſuch and fuch 
peculiar properties, I hus the Curvature of the circle is ſuch, 
that all points of the periphery are cqually diſtant from one 
point within, called the center. The Curvatuies of different 
circles are to one another reciprocally as their radii. 

CURVES, in geometry, are lines, which, running on con- 
tinually in all directions, may be cut by a right line in more 
points than one, 

'T he doctrine of Curves, and of the figures and ſolids gene- 
rated by them, conſtitute what we call the higher geometry. 
Curves are divided into algebraical, or geometrical and tran- 
ſcendental. 

Geometrical Curves, or lines, are divided into orders, ac- 
cording to the number of dimenfions of the equation, ex- 
prelling the relation between the ordinates and abſciſſa's, or 
according to the number of points, by which they may be 
cut by a right line. So that a line of the firſt order will be 
only a right line expreſſed by this equation AA. 
A line of the ſecond or quadratic order will be the conic 
ſections and circle, whoſe moſt general equation is y*+ 
ax CNY Ten Ax Ae. A line of the third order is 
that whoſe equation has three dimentions, or may be cut by 
a riaht line in three points, Whoſe moſt general equation is 
„ Ta X en dnp eXyo+ foi g' THA TO. A 
line of the fourth order, is that whoſe equation has four di- 


line, whoſe moſt genere equation is 34 + ax +6 x + 
cr Tir F? X + TL W & ** — IK d=ms' + 1x 
Sdpx+q4 =0. And ſo on ad innitum. 

And a Curve of the fieſt kind (for a right line is not to be 
reckoned amoneſt Curves) is the ſame with a line of the ſe- 
cond order; and a Curve of the ſecond order the ſame as a 
line of the third ; and a line of an infinite order is that which 
a feht line can cut in an infinite number of points, ſuch as 


CUR 


a ſpiral, quadratrix, eycloid, the figures of the fa 


ents, ſecants, and every line which is generated þ es, tu. 
finite revolutions of a circle or wheel. de is 
In each of the ſaid equations & is the abſciſs, and 

ſpondent ordinate, making any given angle with it? „ 
d, &c. given quantities, affected with their Gigns 4. 2 „ % 
whereof one or more may be wanting, provides yl 
does not, by ſuch defect, become one of an inferior ny lue 


1. The moſt complicated or general equation of peo 
lines of all orders is y"-Fax6 „14 e 
e I 99-3 + & bmp 
TN + þ = o+ Kc. + go. where » ne 2 
order of the line, and a,b, c, d, e, g, h, 4, lg. „ 
p, &c. 9, conſtant quantities, variouſly affected with by ; , 
+ and —, the number of the terms being the m 48 
natural numbers decreaſing trom A 1 to o, and . b 
ber of the co-efficients or invariable quantites „ 
n*+ 3 | ll 
2 e 3 | 

2. The general equation . ＋ ax + b * y + 1.4 

of all Curves of the firſt kind may be N Ry 
ſimple one, ſtill expreſſing them all, viz. z* — "nm 


- . x* L 
where 2 is the ordinate, x the abſciſs, and J, 2, 361 k 


quantities. For, by extracting the root, y will be 2 1141 


To 4 a/ 4 c * 47 * + 2 a b x + 44x +bb TT. fi 
is, ſuppoſing _ +@,9q=2a6 + 44, and b 


ax — * 
will be y=—— VT and if aging 


4 5 
ſhall have z = /f x* +g x +h, and fo 2 4,41; 
Hence, when the term f x* is affirmative, the Curve cherche 
by the equation zx =fax* b-gx will be an byperhul, 
When the ſame is negative, an clliplis ; and, when the les 
is abſent, a parabola : ſo that there are but thtee digg 
ſpecies of Curves of the firſt kind. J 
3. When the root of the quantity in the vinculum, being gn 
of the value y, can be extracted, the locus of the given equatin 
will be a right line. W hen the terms y* and cw are win, 
ing, the Curve expreſſed by the equation above will ben 
hyperbola, when the abſciſs is cither an aſymptote or par! 
to it, and the ordinates are parallel to the other aſy mptote, 
4. If the ordinate of a Curve be parallel to a tangent at a point 
infinitely diſtant, that ordinate in the equation, defining de 
Curve, will not aſcend to ſo many dimenſions as the Cure; 
ſo that x=a expreſſes a right line where the ordinate | 
of no dimenſion. x+ az y = bx* box +4, express 
lines of the ſecond order which run on ad infinitum, x d, 


yy = bx*+cx+d x y-þ exi4-fx*+gx4-h all lines of the the! 


order that run out to infinity, and generally x+a- = 
bank can - dau-, &c. * * ay Ie 4 


1 


&c. x 132, &c. ＋ hx" ＋ 4 14 [x n=, &c. + 5 . 


preſſes all Curves that run out infinitely. 


5. The general equation of all Curves of the ſecond 8: 
may be tranſmuted to the four following. particulat equations 
ſtill expreſſing them all, viz. H -αο N 11 
aN TINA. 3y=ax'+bx*+c x4d. and y N 
+c x+d. The firſt of which equations repreſents à faz 
having fix hyperbolical legs with three aſymptotes, 117%; 
an iſoſceles triangle, if the term ax* be affirmative. 

the term ey be abſent, the three aſymptotes meet in 77 
in the abſciſs; and of theſe Curves, which Sir Iſazc Ness 
calls redundant hyperbola's, there are nine difterent Feng 
without diameters; twelve with but one diameter; . 
three diameters ; nine with three aſymptotes, cn 
a common point. But, when ax? is negative, the gas 
preſſed by that equation will be a defective hyper9% + 
which there are fix different ſpecies, having but c. 
tote, and only two hyperbolical legs, running out ©” 
ways ad infinitum, the aſymptote being the firſt 21 
cipal ordinate ; and when the term ey is not aver, ©” 
gure will have no diameter; but, if abſent, it wi" "te 
diameter. And of theſe latter, there are ſever ay 
ſpecies. —If the term ax be abſent, but * not, e >" 
exprefled by the equation remaining will be a pate 
perbola, having.two hyperbolical legs to one apt 
two parabolical legs converging one and the lame 8)" 
when the terme y is abſent, the figure will have but ” «is 
meter; but, when not, it will have no diameter. * 
this latter there are four different ſpecics, àccotdg 99 
Iſaac Newton. Lb 
In the firſt caſe of the equation, when the terms hb” 
wanting; that is, when the equation 8 1 
=cx--d, it expreſſes a figure conſiſting of three Av * 
oppoſite to one another, one lying between the faf 
totes, and the other two without, having three 39": | 
one of which is the firſt and principal ordinates be 
ther two are parallel to the abſciſs, and equally c , 


ax A- | 
ſuppoſe z = y * —＋ „7 f A. 10 b 


4 
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— 


ofite hyperbola's without the aſymptotes, 
it; ede h pecbels between them; there being four 
and a wt,” ecies of theſe Curves, called by Sir Iſaac Newton 
1 102 (mz of an hyperbola. 
the 1 ou term cx* is negative, the figure, expreſſed by the 
When ce ty = —cx > 4 4, is a ſerpentine hyperbola, 
equation 7 one aſymptote, being the principal ordinate, or 
having on! dal figure; there being three different ſpecies 


a th called by Sir Iſaac Newton the hyperboliſmæ 


lipſts. g 
3 term cx* is abſent, the equation ey? + e d ex- 


-verbola's, not lying in the oppoſite angles of 
3 in the 1 angles; there being two 
_ a pecie of theſe Curves, called by Sir Iſaac Newton 
; : e hyperboliſm# of a parabola. f 
The ſecond caſe of equations, VIZ. xy =a x + bx: + cx + d, 
expreſſes a figure having two hyperbolical legs to one aſymp- 
te, being the principal ordinate, and two parabolical legs. 
The third caſe of equations, y y = ax? ＋ bx* ＋ cx + d, ex- 
ſſes a figure having two parabolical legs running out con- 
. ways; and of theſe there are hve different ſpecies. Sir 
11 Newton calls them diverging or bell-torm parabola's. 
dee more concerning them under the word PARABOLA di. 


4 7 
c * . 
18 
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ke fourth caſe of equations, y=ax* + be2 þ ox + d, ex- 
preſs a parabola with contrary legs, Viz. the cubical para- 
cox according to Sir Iſaac Newton, there are but 72 ſpe- 
des of lines of the third order. But Mr. Sterling found out 
our more ſpecies of redundant hyperbola's ; and I myſelf two 
more ofthe deficient hyperbola's expreſſed by the equation xyy 
br + cx ＋ d. When bx? + cx + d = © has two unequal 
nezitive roots, and two equal negative roots; ſo that in rea- 
lug there are 78 different ſpecies of lines of the third order. 


6. How the ſeveral equations for all lines of the third order, 
when the ordinates are paralle] to an aſymptote, may be 
tranſmuted into the four particular equations above-menti- 
oned, is elegantly enough ſhewn by Mr. Sterling in his J 
Iutrati; trattatus D. Newtoni de enumeratione linearum tertit 
ri. The ſame is done by Mr. Nichol too, in the Me— 
mire de P Academie Royale des Sciences, anne 1728, but tri- 
ſlingly long and tedious. Although we have ſaid that the 
lines of the third order conſiſt either of hyperbolical or para- 
bolical parts, yet ſome of them have, beſides, ovals belong- 
jng to them, eithes ſeparate from the infinite legs, or join- 
ing to them; they have alſo double points, which make a 
part of the Curve, and other notable diſtinctions, as may be 
ſen in Sir Iſaac Newton's enumeration of theſe lines, where 
| you have their figures as well as the qualifications of the ſe- 
og veral equations expreſſing each different ſpecies, chiefly ari- 

| ſing from the equation, expreſſing the value of the ordinate y 
in the terms of the abſciſs x; giving no ordinate, as often as 
that value is the ſquare root of a negative quantity, or part 
of that value; an infinitely ſmall ordinate ; a finite one; or 
an infinitely great one: for example, in the firſt caſe of equa- 
tons K - aN +bx* +cicx+ 34d, it will be found by 


: e 
extraQing the root that y = — + y/ ax. +bx +a + 
is 


SITE) 


&@ +4 #4 


* 
&:+: ee; ſo that y will be poſſible as often as axt+ bx; 
+ :x*+ dx+ hee is athrmative, and impoſſible when the 
lame is negative: And the number of times that this can 
baypen will appear from the deſcription of a biquadratical para- 
bela, whoſe abſciſs is x, and ordinate a * + b x3 4-c x2 4- 
eee. dee the ingenious Mr. Stewart's Comment on Sir 
1 Newton's Quadratures. 
Mr. Sterling, in the treatiſe aforeſaid, has ſhewn how to find 
te 32ures and ſeveral ſpecies of theſe Curves, by throwing 


1 8 3 ; 

tue value of the ordinate y into an infinite ſeries, which cer- 
tam 1 
t 


14.15 2 very ſhort and general way of doing the thing; 
it at the lame time 1s both difficult, unnatural, and obſcure; 

more eipecially to ſuch who are not well verſed in the 
cine of leries's. And this, no doubt, made Mr. Nichol, 
| the Memoirs above related, give a ſpecimen of perform- 
the buſineſs by finite equations, 


# 


It 
: Iſaac Newton tells us, that Curves may be generated by 
W He ſays, if upon an infinite plane illuminated from 
A point the ſhadows of figures be ptojected, the ſha- 
"3 of the conic ſections will be always conic ſections ; 
| 'c of the Curves of the ſecond kind will be always Curves 
- ne Trend kind 3 thoſe of the Curves of the third kind 
„ as Curves of the third kind; and ſo on ad in- 


z 


* 
* 
1 
. 


« 
C 
1 


Sh circle by projecting its ſhadow generates all the 
en, ſo the ive diverging parabola's by their ſha- 
Gt e cette ad exhibit all the reſt of the Curves 
9 7 ad kind : and ſo ſome of the moſt ſimple Curves 
1 ki may be found, which will form, by their 
Pe Jane, projected from a lucid point, all the 

ee , that ſame kind. But as Sir Iſaac New- 
zer Cmonitrated what he here ſays, nor has 


Y 
vv 


: 
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heun how his Curves of the ſecond order may 
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be derived from the ſhadows of the diverging parabola's, 
you have in the French Memoirs a demor{tration of this, 
and a ſpecimen of a few of the Curves of the ſecond order, 
which may be generated by a plane's cutting a cone or ſolid 
formed from the motion of an infinite right line, along a 
diverging parabola (having an oval) always paſling through a 
given or fixed point above the plane of that parabola. | 
The general equation of all Curves of the third kind may 
be reduced to the following ten particular equations, which 


were communicated by the ingenious Mr. Duncomb Smith : 


fff bear ls bilo) 
2. C TRY - i 
3. K EGA Th 
4. xy orb 
r . 
7. „ CTT * 
8. x3yexy*+fxty+g „e . f 
9. If oo. 
10. xz +5 *Fgxx+hiy ...... 


If it be fo difficult to underſtand the nature, properties, and 
number of the Curves of the ſecond and third kinds, how 
much more ſo mult it be to attain to a glimpſe of that pro- 
digious number and variety expreſſed by the equations of the 
ſucceeding higher dimenſions ? And again, what an infinite 
increaſe of difficulty will ariſe in apprehending the nature of 
the infinite number of Curves which do not lie in the ſame 
plane? When one duly confiders this, it muſt be confeſſed 
that the moſt ſkiltul and penetrating mathematician poſſible 
may really be {aid to know little or nothing at all concern- 
ing the nature of Curve lines, however he may otherwiſe 
think.—Thoſe who have a mind to ſee how far this doctrine 
has been advanced, with regard to Curves of the higher or- 
ders, as well as thoſe of the firſt and ſecond orders, may 
conſult Mr, Maclaurin's Organica Geometrica, and Mr. Brai- 
konridge's Exercitatis Geometrica de Curvarum deſcriptione, 
&c. 
For the nature, &c. of tranſcendental Curves, ſee the article 
TRANSCENDEN FAL Curves, 
Theorems for the organical deſcription of Curves, 
Theor. I. If two angles, as PAD and PB D /plate XXI. 
fig. 28). whoſe magnitude is given, be turned round the 
poles A and B, given alſo in poſition; and their legs A P, 
B P, by their point of concourle P, deſcribe a conic ſection 
paſſing through their poles A and B; except when that right 
line happens to paſs through either of the poles A or B, or 
when the angles B A D and A BD vaniſh together into 
nothing; for in ſuch caſes the point will deſcribe a right 
Rus. 
II. If the firſt legs AP, BP, by their point of concourſe 
P, deſcrihe a conic ſection paſſing through the pole A; then 
will the two other legs AD, B D, by their point of con- 
courſe D, deſcribe a Curve of the ſecond gender, paſſing 
through the other pole B, and having a double point in the 
firſt pole A, through which the conic ſections paſs, except 
when the angles BAD, ABD, vaniſh together : for then 
the point D will deſcribe another conic ſection paſſing thro? 
the pole A. 
III. But if the conic ſection, which the point P deſcribes, 
paſs through neither the pole A nor B; then the point D 
will deſcribe a Curve of the ſecond or third gender, having 
a double point ; and that double point will be in the con- 
courſe of the deſcribent legs A D and B D, when the angles 
BAP, ABP, vanith together: And the curve deſcribed 
will be one of the ſecond gender, if the angles BAD, ABD, 
vaniſh together; otherwiſe it will be one of the third kind; 
and then it wiil have two other double points in the poles 
A and B. 
A conic ſection is determined by having five of its points gi- 
ven, and may be thus deſcribed : Let the five points be 
A, B, C, D and E (plate XXI. fig. 28.) join any three of 
them together, as ſuppoſe A, B, and C, and form the triangle 
ABC, and ſuppoſe any two of its angles, as C A B and 
CBA to revolve round their vertices A and B; and when 
C, the interſection of the legs A C, B C, is ſucceſſively ap- 
plied to the other two points D, E, let the interſection of 
the other legs A B, and B A, fall in the point P and Q, Let 
alſo the line P Q be drawn and infinitely produced; and let 
the moveable angles be ſo turned round, that the interſection 
of the legs AP and B P may deſcribe the right line PQ: 
And then will the interſection of the two other legs C, de- 
ſcribe the propoſed conic ſection by Theorem J. 
All Curves of the ſecond gender which have a double point, 
are determined from their 7 given points, of which one is that 
double point. And by means of thoſe points they may be 
thus deſcribed: Let there be given any 7 points of the Curve 
to be deſcribed, as A, B, C, D, E, F, and G; of which A 
is the double point. Join A with any other two points, as 
ſuppoſe B and C; and then let both the angle C A B, and 
alſo either of the other two angles of the triangle A BC, as 
the angle A BC, revolve round the two vertices A and 
B. And when the point of concourſe C of the legs AC, BC, 
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=axI+bx*d-oxrÞ+72. 
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CURVILIYNEAR, or CuxviIIx REAL Figures, in geometry, 
CURUY/LE Chair, in antiquity, is a chair adorned with ivory, 


CUSP *, in aſtronomy, a term uſed to expreſs the points or 


Cusv, in aſtrology, is uſed to ſignify the firſt point of each of 


CU/SPIDATED, in botany, is an epithet applied to ſuch 


CU/STODE admittends, and Cusrop amovendo, are writs 


CUSTOM, among civilians, a law or right not committed 


CU/STOMS, in merchandize, the tribute or toll paid by mer- 


CrsToM-heuſe, an office eſtabliſhed by the king's authority for 


CU/STOS brevizm, is a clerk belonging to the court of Com- 


CUS 


3s fucceffively applied to the four remaining points P, E, F 
and G; let the concourſe of the two other legs C A and BA 
fall in the four points P, Q, G, F. Through theſe four 
points, and the fifth point A, deſcribe a conic ſection; and 
let the aforeſaid angles C A B and CB A ſo revolve, that 
the point of concourſe of the legs AP, PB, may deſcribe 
that conic ſection: Then ſhall the point of concourſe of the 
other legs A C, BC, deſcribe the Curve propoſed. ; ; 
If, inſtead of the point C, the right line B C be given in 
poſition, and which ſhall touch the Curve to be deſcribed in 
B; then the lines AD, AP, will be coincident ; and, in- 
ſtead of the angle D A P, there will be a right line revoly- 
ing round the pole A. 
If the double point A be infinitely diſtant, the right line 
will perpetually tend with a direction towards that point, 
and will be carried with a parallel motion, while the angle 
A BC revolves about the pole B. 

After the ſame method may Curves of the 3d, .4th, and yet 
higher genders be deſcribed ; namely, ſuch of them as by ſome 
commodious ratio may be deſcribed by local motion : For 
how commodiouſly to deſcribe ſome Curves of the ſecond or 
higher genders, when they have no common point, 1s a pro- 
blem that muſt be reckoned amongſt the more difficult 


are thoſe which are limited or bounded by curve lines. 


wherein the great magiſtrates of Rome had a right to fit, 
and be carried. 

The Curule magiſtrates were the /Ediles, Prætors, Cenſors, 
and Conſuls. The chair was fitted into a kind of chariot 
(currus) ; whence the origin of the word Curulis. 


horns of the moon, or other luminary. 
* The word is formed from the Latin is, a point. 


the twelve houſes, in a ſcheme of the heavens. 


flowers whoſe leaves terminate in a cuſp or point, reſem- 
bling that of a ſpear. 


for the admitting or removing of guardians, 


to writing, but eſtabliſhed by long uſe, and by the confent 
of our anceſtors hath been and is daily practiſed ; and it is 
either general or particular, f 5 

A general Cuſtom is that which is allowed throughout all 
England. A particular Cuſtom is that which belongeth 
to this or that county, or to this or that lordſhip, town, or 
City, 

Cowel diſtinguiſhes Cuſtom from preſcription, as the former 
is more general, and relates to ſeveral perſons ; but the lat- 
ter is generally confined to this or that man, Five years 
time alſo are ordinarily ſufficient for preſcription 3 whereas 
for Cuſtom there are required a hundred. 


chants to the king, for goods exported or imported. 

The word Cuſtoms comprehends magna & antigua cuſtuma, 
payable out of our native commodities, as wool, leather, &c. 
and parva Cuſtuma, which are Cuſtoms payable by merchants, 
ſtrangers, and denizens 3 and theſe were firſt eſtabliſhed in 
the reign of Edward the Firſt, when the parhament granted 
him three pence in the pound for all merchandizes exported 
and imported: But that which is granted by parliament is 
properly called a ſubſidy. 

Anno 6. Edward III. it was enacted, that no new Cuſtoms 
ſhould be levied, nor old ones increaſed, but by authority of 
parliament. But though the king cannot lay new duties on 
merchandizes, without conſent of parliament ; yet by his 
prerogative he may reſtrain merchants from trading without 
his royal licenſe. : 

The Cuſtoms of goods exported and imported, throughout 
England, amount yearly to 1, 300, ooo pounds, whereot thoſe 
of the port of London make a third part; ſome ſay two thirds, 
The Cuſtoms in England are very numerous, and very high; 
the principal are the duties of tonnage and poundage. 


the management of the Cuſtoms and duties of importation and 
exportation impoſed on merchandizes, and regulated by books 
of rates. 

There are ſeveral Cuſtom-houſes in the ſeveral ports of Eng- 
land; the moſt confiderable is that of London. It is under the 
direction of the commiſſioners appointed by patent, who have 
the charge and management of all the Cuſtoms, in all the 
ports of England. Other officers are a ſecretary, ſollicitor, 
receiver-ceneral, comptroller-general, ſurveyor-general, &c. all 
holding their places by patents; with other inferior officers, 
appointed by warrant from the board of treaſury, 


mon-pleas, whoſe office is to receive and keep all the writs, 


and put them upon files, every return by itſelf: And at the 


CUT 


end of every term to receive of the prothonotaries all 
cords of the niſi pri us, called the poſtea. the n, 
CusTos placitorum coronæ, ſeems to be the ſame with Cug 
CusTos retulorum, who has the cuſtody of the rolls or rec ” 
the ſeſſions of peace; and, as ſome ſay, of the commit 
the peace itſelf, He is always a juſtice of the peace N 
rum in the county where he hath his office. * 
Cos os ſpiritualium, or Cuſtos of the ſpiritualities, is he th 
erciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in any * 
during the vacancy of the ſee; which, by the canon-lay , 
longs to the dean and chapter; but at preſent, in Englun! * 
the archbiſhop of the province, by preſcription. N — 
divers deans and chapters challenge this by ancient Evo 
from the kings of this land. l 
Cos ros temporalium, is the perſun to whoſe cuſtody a Vacare 
was committed by the king as ſupreme lord, who, ; ; * 
ard of the goods and profits, was to give account to the ec oo 
tor, and he into the Exchequer : His truſt continued 22 
vacancy was ſupplied by a ſucceſſor, who obtained the k ” 
writ de reſtitutione temporalium ; which was common * 
conſecration; yet ſometimes before. 7 
CUTANEOVUs, ſomething relating to the cutis or {ki 
CUTVCULA, in anatomy, the thin pellucid membrane ke. 
covers the ſkin. See CU”TIS. —_ 
CU”TIS, the ſkin, in anatomy, the univerſal integument of 4 
body, or a ſubſtance made up of ſeveral kinds of — 
membranous, vaſcular, and nervous fibres, the intertexturs,; 
which is ſo much the more wonderful, as it is difficult to 6 
fold; for their directions are as various as thoſe of the fd. 
which an hat conſiſts. This texture is what we — 
call leather, and it makes the body of the ſkin. It is not * 
ly torn, may be elongated in all directions, and afterward; 4 
covers itſelf : On the poſterior parts of the body it i; thicker 
and more lax, than on the fore parts; and on the palms of th 
hands and ſoles of the feet, it is both very thick and very 101 
It is generally more difficult to be pierced by pointed * 
ments in the belly than in the back. Y 
The outer ſurface of this ſubſtance is furniſhed with ſmall c. 
nences, which anatomiſts call papillæ, in which the capil T 
hlaments of the cutaneous nerves terminate by ſmall radiate 
pencils. The greateſt part of theſe papillze is flat, of diferer 
breadths and ſeparated by ſulci, which form a kind of ime; 
lozenges. The papillae of the palm of the hand, ſole of te 
foot, and of the fingers and toes are higher than on the otter 
parts of the body ; but they are likewiſe ſmaller, cloſely unite! 
and placed endwiſe in particular rows, which repreſent 1 
kinds of lines. The papillæ appear to be ſurrounded z ther 
baſes by a ſoft, mucilaginous ſubſtance, called corpus reticu- 
lare or mucoſum, which fills the interſtices between them, and 
repreſents a kind of net-work, the maſhes of which ſurrour 
each papilla ; this reticular or vaſcular texture is of various 
forms and figures in the different parts of the body. 
The inner ſurface of the ſkin is covered by very ſmall tube. 
cles, commonly called cutaneous glands, and they are Heut 
termed glandulz miliares, from their reſemblance to mil 
ſeeds. Theſe tubercles are partly fixed in ſmall foffulz, in ths 
ſubſtance of the ſkin, which anſwer to the ſame number 
ſmall cavities in the corpus adipoſum. Their excretory 0% 
open on the outer ſurſace of the ſkin. The greateſt par i 
them furniſhes ſweat, and others a fatty oily matter, ct dg 
rent thickneſs, which M. Morgagni calls glandule ſehacez. 
The late M. Duverney demonſtrated to the royal acalens 
that the ſtructure of ſome of theſe cutaneous glands reſemble 
the circumvolutions of ſmall inteſtines, plentifully ſtores wi 
capillary veſlels. 
Beſides theſe corpuſcles, there are other ſmall ſolid bodies, f. 
molt oval, contained in the ſubſtance of the ſkin; thee dr 
the roots or bulbs from whence the hairs ariſe. | 
Beſides ſeveral conſiderable openings in the ſkin, it is per- 
rated by an infinite number of ſmall holes, called pot) 
"which are of two kinds; ſome are more or leſs perceivan.c ' 
the naked eye, ſuch as the orifices of the milky ducts ci 
mammz, the oriſices of the excretory canals of the cutanes® 
glands and the paſſages of the hairs. 3 
The other pores are imperceptible to the naked eve, but 
through a microſcope ; and their exiſtence is likewile r 
by the cutaneous tranſpiration, and by the effects of c. 
applications; and from theſe two phænomena they have des 


parts of the body, A 
The outſide of the ſkin is covered by a thin tranſparent We” 
cloſely joined to it, which is called epidermis, cuticula, cc 
ſkin, : 
The ſubſtance of the cuticula appears to be very um 
ſide next the ſkin, and to be compoſed, on the other O 
great number of very fine, ſmall, ſquamous Jamin® ee 
ſubſtance is very ſolid and compact, but yet capable . * 
extended and thickened. The origin of the cp! 
obſcure as its regeneration is evident, ſudden, and fu 
The epidermis adheres very cloſely to the . 0 
but ſtil! cloſer to the corpus reticulare; and they He it 
true portions or continuations of each other. It core © 
{xin through its whole extent, except at the p 


form 0! ine 
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laces where ; 


* 


CY C 


it is marked with the ſame furrows and lozenges as 
„ nd has the ſame openings and pores, The epider- 
ſk to infinuate itſelf into the ſmall pores, in order to 

lete the excretory tubes of the cutaneous glands. The 
comp of the hairs have likewiſe the ſame productions of the 
folfulz s; and it ſeems to give a fort of coat to the hairs 
- gr And laſtly the imperceptible ducts of the cutane- 


ous pores are ine 5 be tin * FE 
__ d properly the filam ubſtance, ca 

os arap wich is the univerſal integument of the 
body and the baſis of all the other cutaneous parts. 

{kin is able to reſiſt external injuries to a certain degree, 
LL < impreſſions, friftions, and ſtrokes, as would 
ww and diſorder the parts of which the human body is 
2 ſed, if they were not defended by the ſkin. 
722 pile are the organ of feeling, and contribute to an 
ö Ke called inſenſible perſpiration, They likewiſe ſerve 
1 (mit from without, inwards, the ſubtile particles or im- 
8 — of ſome things applied to the ſcin. The firſt of theſe 
— uſes depends upon the extremities of the nerves ; the ſe- 
' ad on the arterial productions; and the third on the pro- 
gockons of the veins. The cutaneous _ ſecrete an oily 
humour of different conſiſtences, and they are likewiſe the 
vrioin of ſweat. But without the epidermis, both papillz and 
unds would be diſturbed in their functions. | 
Fe epidermis ſerves to — the pencils, or nervous filaments 
of the papillæ, in an even hituation, and without confuſion ; 
and it likewiſe moderates the impreſſions of external objects, 
cular, as well as general feeling, being more orleſs erfect, | 
in proportion to the thinneſs of the epidermis ; calloſities in 
which weaken, and ſometimes deſtroy, both. Winſlnw. 

CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the ee e who pro- 
vides wood for the tallies, — cuts the _ pai ey * 
/TTING, in fu , the operation of extracting the ſtone 

. of the bladder ben. See LITHO/TOMY. ; 

CuTTiNG in woad, is a nr kind of ſculpture or engraving, 
uſed for various es. 

The invention of Curing in wood, as well as copper, is aſ- 
cribed to a goldſmith of Florence: But it is to Albert Durer 
and Lucas they are both indebted for their perfection: One 
Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of Cutting in wood, by 
means of which the prints appeared as if painted in clair-ob- 
ſcure. 

The art of Cutting in wood was certainly carried to a very 
great pitch about 150 years ago, and might even vie, for 
beauty and juſtneſs, with that o pure on copper ; at pre- 
ſent it is in a very low condition, having been long neglected, 
and the application of artiſts wholly employed on copper. 

CUVE/TTE, in fortification ; fee CUNETTE. 

CY/CLF, in chronology, a certain period or ſeries of numbers, 
which regularly proceed from the firſt to the laſt, and then re- 
turn again to the firſt, and ſo circulate perpetually. 

Cyci f the ſun, a revolution of 28 years, which being elapſed, 
the Dominical or Sunday-letters return to their former place, 
and procced in the fame order as before, according to the Ju- 
Fan calendar. But the reformation made therein by pope 
(Gregory has occaſioned a conſiderable alteration in this Cy- 
e b=cauſe every hundredth year is common, conſiſting only 
o& 265 davs, whereas, according to the Julian account, it is beſ- 
nl, conliſting of 366 days. f 
'o end the scar of this Cycle for any vear of the Chriſtian 
wa, ad nine to the current year of Chriſt, becauſe the Cy- 

- commenced nine years before the Chriſtian æra, and di- 
de tum by 28; the quotient will thew the number of 
- which have revolved fince the firſt year before Chriſt, 

e remainder, if any, will ſhew the current year of the 

\ ©.*; but if there be no remainder, it thews that it is the 

28th year of the ſolar Cycle. 7 

the tirft year of the ſolar Cycle was placed in a lcap-year, 

etre the dominical letters anſwering to it are (C3 and F, 
the ounday-letter for the ſecond vear ot the Cycle will 

27, tir the third D, for the fourth E, &c, as in the ſollow- 


* o 
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\ IF 


JFE£4:;] AG) cBh|ED 
| | — — 5 | 8 _ — 4 5 — — 88 
| 61 G ho] B jig] D 8 F [22] A [26] C 
CE (( o hoe: 
3] D /F hi Aj] Chg E [23 27] B 
CCC 5 1 
1 C18] 1 AG 10] B 20 24 F 281 A 
Hence the year of the Cycle being known, the dominical let- 
er, according to the Julian account, is eaſily found. But, as 
Ta havnt 1333 » . . 5 . 
8 Ie aready obſerved, the ſeries will be interrupted in the 
ee a a : . . 
au caicndary, becauſe every fourth year is not biſſextile, 


«> IT}, te 


ne Flint account; therefore a table of this kind will 


oy IN Out the dominical letters, according to the new ſtile, 
_ eee of years for which the table is calculated. 
65 07790 thews the dominical letters, according to the 


account, ſrom the year 1700 to the year 1800. 


CYCL 


1|DC|;|FE] daGl:ce 
21» [6D Tail) 
E 
4 G 18] B 12 D 6 


For the method of finding the dominical letter by calculation, 


without the help of a table, fee DOMI/NICAL Lettey. 


CYCLE of the men, called alſo the golden number, and the 


Metonic N from its inventor Meton, the Athenian, is 
a period of 19 years, which when they are completed, the 
new moons and full moons return on the ſame days of the 
month, ſo that on whatever days the new and full moons fall 
this year, 19 years hence, they will happen on the very ſan:2 
days of the month, though not at the ſame hour, as Metor 
and the fathers of the primitive church thought; and, therc- 
fore, at the time of the council of Nice, when the method of 
finding the time for obſerving the feaſt of Eaſter was eftabliſh- 
ed, the numbers of the lunar Cycle were inſerted in the calen- 
dar, which, upon the account of their excellent uſe, were 
ſet in golden letters, and the year of the Cycle, called the 
golden number of that year, which how to find, take the fol- 
lowing 

RUL E. | 
Add one to the year of our Lord, and divide by 19, the re- 
mainder is the current year of this Cycle, or golden number ; 
but if nothing remain, it ſhews that it is the laſt year of the 
Cycle, and, conſequently, the golden number is 19. 


CYCLE of Indiction, a period of 15 years, in uſe among the 


Romans. 


It has no connexion with the cceleſtial motion, but was inſti- 
tuted (according to Baronius) by Conſtantine ; who, having 
reduced the time, which the — were obliged to ſerve, 
to 15 years, he was, conſequently, obliged every 15 years to 
impoſe, or mdicere, according to the Latin expreſſion, an ex- 


. traordinary tax for the payment of thoſe who were diſcharged 


and hence aroſe this Cycle, which, from the Latin word indi- 
cere, was ſtiled indiction. 

Now as the firſt year of the Chriſtian æra happened in the 
fourth year of this Cycle, if we add 3 to the current year, and 
divide the ſum by 15, the remainder will ſhew what year of 
the = it is. 


ID, in geometry, a curve generated in the following 
manner: 

If a circle ABC (plate XXI. fig. 29.) reſting on a right 
line A L, begin to revolve in the manner of a wheel, from A 
towards L, the point A will, by its twofold motion, deſcribe 
the curve ACDIL, while the circle makes one revolution 
from A to L. 

This curve is called the Cycloid, and from its formation it is 
evident, (1.) That the baſe of the Cycloid AL is equal to the 
periphery of the generating circle AB C. (2.) That the axis 
the Cycloid F D is equal to the diameter of the ſaid circle. 
(3.) That the part of the baſe K L is equal to the arch of 
of the circle I (4-) Therefore, KF (=ME —=1I G) 
is equal to the remaining arch IH, or GD. (5.) That the 
chord of the circle K I is perpendicular to the Geli in the 
point 1; and (6.) therefore, the chord HI (being at right- 
angles with I K) is a tangent to the curve in the point . 
(J.) The ſaid tangent H I is parallel to the chord D 

Parallel to E I draw e 7 indefinitely ncar, and I » perpendicu- 
lar thereto ; then will the triangles DG E, D G F . bh „ be 
ſimilar, and fo we have DE: DG:: DG: DF: : I: 
[ 7 ; that is (putting DF = 4, DE =xandDI =2z) x: 


ax 
ax: VaxXαt:: x: 22 IIS = = fluxion of the 


arch DI, whoſe fluent is 2 V ax=2 DG=thearchDI; 
and, conſequently, the ſemicycloid DIL =2D F, the dia- 
meter of the generating circle. 

Let AI D (fg. 32.) be a ſemicycloid inverted ; and ſuppoſe a 
flexible ſtring faſtened at one end in A, and ſtretched along the 
ſaid curve AID, fo that the other end of the ſtring ſhould be 
made to coincide with the point D; whence the length of the 
ſtring will be equal to that of the curve: If now the end of 
the ſtring be taken from D, and with a tight hand be drawn 
from the Cycloid, it will, in its evolution, deſcribe the curve 
DBC, the nature of which we are now to inveſtigate. 

Let the ſtring, in evolving, be in any fituation AIH B, then 
is IB (called the radius of evolution) equal to the part of the 
Crdadl D utFDUDSAR=s DE=Ss, CO=x, 
CB= a, then is ni x, Ba= Op =y, Bb=z; and 


DI=(IB=)2v a; whoſe fuxion is x V— = T7 4 


— - 


u * 8 — , _— * 

thereſore x Xx / — — 2 (Iif —in=) = 4 
. —— 

3 ; 22 . . a Og 

—=]In, Te — but 1: 14 1c B:: 


47 4 B: 
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vB: B . and Ii: a1: : IB: MBS AA; 
88222 

therefore BU — BN =MN=1IQ ED x. Conſequent- 

ly, BH= HI; and alſo CK = KA, becauſe all the radii of 

evolution (of which A C is the laſt) are biſſected by the baſe 

LD; therefore, CE—OK =a—sZO0C =z; whence 


* A bo; Va „ * + 
Va x, and fo = therefore, z=2v/ ay3 


conſequently, the curve C B D, having the ſame property 
with AI D, is every way equal and ſimilar thereto. ; 
CYCLOTDAL Space, with geometricians, is the ſpace contained 


the center of gravity being ſupported, the Cylin, 
Therefore the Cylinder «Jer. from E toe b 1 
the center of gravity from G to g, in the arch of th 
G hg. | 

If the Cylinder AB E D (plate XXI. fig. 33.) inſiſtin 
horizontal line E L in the point E, has the center Of (nw 
G in the horizontal diameter D B, it will gravitate in, 
pendicular Ge; if therefore a plane F H touch the Cen An 
the point e, it is plain the Cylinder cannot either aſccn 1 n 
ſcend on ſuch a plane; becauſe G, in any ſituation be: 11. 
and H or e and F, will gravitate to the . "a 
point in which the Cylinder touches the plane; and f 
either caſe bring it back to the point e. wil n 


CY N 


will 7% 
elcery 1 
© yd 


Z on c. 


elt or right from th, 


between the curve and the ſubtenſe of the figure. CYLINDROVPD *, in geometry, a ſolid body approac: 
Ing ths 


CYCLO'METRY *, the art of meaſuring circles. 


rio, to meaſure. 


CY/DER. See CIDER. 


| figure of a Cylinder, but differing from it in ſome 
* The word is formed from the Greek xuxaS-, a circle, and . having its baſes elliptical, but parallel and equal. 


by 
reſpec, .; 


* The word is formed from the Geck xv e., a cylina.. 
nn,, reſemblance. ee a ch linder, 1 


CY/GNUS, the Swan, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the CY/MA, in botany, the tender talk, which herbs ſend forth in 


northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 17, in Tycho's 19, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 107. 


n of the ſpring ; particularly thoſe of the Caddzes 
ind, ; 


CY/'LINDER, in geometry, a ſolid ſuppoſed to be generated in |CYMA\TIUM, CimaTium, or CIiuA (formed from FS 


the following manner : 

If any indefinite right line SZ (plate XXI. fig. 30.) being 
without the plane of the circle V X Y, move about the cir- 
cumference of that circle always parallel to itſelf, until it be 
returned to the ſame place from whence it went; then the in- 
definite ſolid contained under the baſe or circle VX Y, and 
the ſuperficies generated after this manner by the right line 
SZ, is called a Cylinder, and the ſaid ſuperficies is called the 
ſuperficies of it; Ind if the line S Z be perpendicular to the 
plane of the baſe, the Cylinder is called a right one; but if 
not, an oblique or ſcalene one. 

The ſection of every Cylinder by a plane oblique to its baſe 
is an ellipſis. 

The ſuperficies of a right Cylinder is equal to the periphery of 
the baſe, multiplied into the length of its fide. 

The ſolidity of a Cylinder is equal to the area of its baſe, mul- 
tiplied into its altitude. 

Cylinders of the ſame baſe, and ſtanding between the fame 
parallels, are equal. 

Every Cylinder is to a ſpheroid inſcribed in it, as 3 to 2. 

If the altitudes of two right Cylinders be equal to the diame- 
ters of their baſes, thoſe Cylinders are to one another as the 
cubes of the diameters of their baſes. 

We have obſerved under CIRCLE, that if the diameter of | 
any circle be multiplied by 3.14159,26536—, the product 
wi!l be the circumference; and {ince every Cylinder may be 
conſidered as made up of an infinite number of equal circles, 
it follows, that as 1, to 3.14.159,205306—; ſo is the diameter 


a little wave) in architecture, is a member or moulding t 
cornice, the profile of which is waved, that is, concae - 
top, and convex at bottom, It is oftentimes called FR 
gorge, of gula recta goletta, by the Italians ; but mult ua ; 
mong us Cymatium, as being the uppermoſt member, an, , 
it were, the cima or ſummit of the cornice. M. Felibien 2 
tends, that the moulding is not denominated from its }.... 
the uppermoſt member of the cornice, but upon its H 
waved, which is the opinion of Vitruvius : And this lad n. 


« 


not confine Cymatium to the cornice, but uſes it indiflerer 
for 7 ſimilar moulding, wherever he meets with it, In which 
he difters from the mott accurate among the modern, 
Felibien makes two kinds of Cymatium, the one right, and the 
other inverted : In the firit, that part which projects the farts 
is concave, and is otherwiſe called gula recta and doucine: In the 
other the part that projects fartheſt is convex, called gala u- 
verſa, or ſalon. 

The Engliſh architects call theſe mouldings Cymatium, ar 
when they are found on the tops of cornices. Bu | 


the wal · 
men uſe the name wherever they are found. 

The Tuican Cy matium conſiſts of an ovolo or quarter rows, 
Philander makes two Doric Cymatiums, of which this is cz, 
Baldus calls this, the Leſbian aſtragal. 

The Doric Cymatium is a cavetto or cavity leſs than a fe- 
circle, having its projecture ſubduple its height. 

The Leſbian Cymatium, according to Vitruvius, is that which 
our architects otherwiſe call talon, viz. a concavo-convex men: 
ber, having its projecture ſubduple its height. Builders Dis. 


of any Cylinder multiplied by the height, to the ſuperficies of | CYMBAL *, a muſical inſtrument in uſe among the ancient, 


the Cylinder. Wherefore, if the product of the height of the 
Cylinder into the diameter be multiplied by 3. 141 59,26536—, | 
the product will give the ſuperficies of the Cylinder. "MY 
And hence it alfo follows that the ſolidity of any Cylinder is | 
found by multiplying the area of its baſe by its height or alti- | 
tude ; putting therefore 7 for the radius of the baſe, c for the | 
circumference, and a for the altitude, we ſhall have — = | 
2 
the ſolidity. But if the altitude be equal to the diameter, then | 
the ſolidity will be 7 NA nn | | 


And becauſe as 1, to . 78539, 81634 -; ſo is the ſquare of the 
diameter of any circle, to its area (fee CIRCLE) : 

I herefore as 1, to 78539781634—3 ſo is the ſquare of the 
diameter of the baſe of the Cylinder, multiplied into its height, 


* The word is derived from the Greek «u2-, a cavity. 


The Cymbal was round, made of braſs like our kettle- drm; 
and ſome think in their form, but ſmaller, and its uſe dif- 
rent. Caffiodorus calls it acetabulum, i. e. a hollow piece, the 
name of a cup or cavity of a bone. Authors compare Cymbas 
to the lips, becauſe they form ſounds by prefling and tir.king 
one againſt the other like Cymbals; and therefore they mutt 
have been compoſed of two ſeveral parts. Ovid gives Cin. 
bals the epithet of genitalia, becauſe they were uſed at wedding 
and other diverſions. 

The Jews had their Cymbals, or at leaſt inſtruments wii 
tranſlators render Cymbals, fur we are wholly in the Cars, © 
to their matter, form, &c. i 
The modern Cymbal is a very mean inſtrument, chief y in ue 
among vagrants, gypſies, &c. | 


to its ſolid content. -CY/NICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who valued themes 


Alto becauſe as 1, to 3.14159,26536—; fo is the ſquare of 
the radius to the area of the circle; it will be, as 1, to 
3.14159,20536 —; fo is the {quare of the radius of the baſe 
of the Cylinder, multiplied into its height, to the ſolid con- 
tent. 
Again, becauſe as 1, to . 07957, 74715; ſo is the ſquare of 
the circumterence of any circle, to its area; therefore, as 1, 
to .07057,74715 ; ſo is the ſquare of the circumference of any 
Cylinder, multiphed by its altitude, to its ſolidity. 
Polling CYLINDER, in philoſophy, a Cylinder which rolls up 
an inclined plane, 
The phwnomenon of the rolling Cylinder may be eaſily ac- 
counted for from what we have obſerved under CENTER ef 
gradi). 
Vor jet AB ED (plate XXI. fig. 31.) repreſent a ſection of a 
Cylinder of wood biuſſed on one fide with a cylindric piece of 
lead as B, this will bring the center of gravity out of the cen- 
ter of magnitude C to ſome point G between C and B. Let F 
F be an inclined plane, whoſe baſe is FL. It is evident the 
Cylinder laid upon the plane will no where reft but there, 
ere 2 perpendicular to the horizon F L paſſes through the 
ctuiter of gravity G, and that point of the plane E in which 
the Cylinder touches it; and this, in all angles of inclination of 
de plane leſs than that whoſe fine is equal to C G, the radius 
being C, will be in two ſituations A B E D and abed; be- 
cauſe, when the Cylinder moves, the center of gravity defcrih- 


we 4 circle round the center of magnitude C, this circle will 
wet the perpendicular in two points G and g, in each of which 


— —ä—————— — — 


upon their contempt of every thing, riches and ſtate, arts . 
ſciences ; in ſhort, all except virtue. | 

The Cynic philoſophers owe their origin and inftitution'9 
Antiſthenes of Athens, the diſciple of Socrates : He !vec 


the XCIVth Olympiad. This fect derives its name from de 


place where its founder lived, Cynoſarges, which figni'ss 2 
white, ſwift, and lively dog. If this original be true, We 
not doubt but their immodeſty and impudence might We! 
confirmed a name given them at firſt from the place. t 
henes reckoned nobility and riches as nothing, and made ! 
ſupreme good of man con ſiſt in virtue. When he wi gte 
What uſe philoſophy had been of to him? He anfwerc, © 
enable me to live with myſelf, Diogenes was the mon ia nt 
of his diſciples ; and we cannot give a better account o : 
ſect of philoſophers, than bu taking a ſhort view ol? 
He led a moſt wretched hard life; a tub ſerved him for a Nr. 
ing, which he rolled before him wherever he went; le? 
are not to believe that he was the more humble for h See 
cloke, his bag, and his tub. He had as much vanity h 
things, as Alexander could have from the conque “ 
whole earth. One day entering Plato's houſe whica 4. 
pretty magnificently furniſhed, he trampled a fine cup - 
his feet, laying “I tread upon the pride of Plato. N wy 
plied the latter, but with another kind of pride . Th 
high contempt for the whole human race, walking © 
day with a lighted lanthorn to ſcek à man. 
lent maxims of morality, lie held ſome very perl 
ons. He was acculcd of ſpeaKk:1g and thinking ill ot 55 "bh 
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CYN CZ A 


fd that che u ninterrupted fortune of Harpalus, who CYNODE/SMON . in anatomy, 2 ligature, by which the 

He ” iv paſſed for a thief and a robber, was a teſtimony a- prepuce is tied to the glans, 

ga 4 P ods, He regarded chaſtity and modeſty, as weak- The word is formed from the Greek u, which ſometime: 

ain hae” — not afraid to act openly with an impudence | - imports the inferior part of the prepuce, and d. to bind. 

— to all ſenſe of decency and natural ſhame. Laertius CYNOY/SURA , a name given by the Greeks to the contte!!.- 

ny that he did every thing openly, though the ſame au- tion Urſa minor. 

Oy ads that he only ran to an exceſs of impudence, to put The word is formed from the Greek aue, 2 dog, and ge, 4 
out of conceit with it. But impudence was the prevail- tail. : 

2 ger of theſe philoſophers; for they held that what 

ON 1 4, was good in all places. They held that all the 


897 d that the wiſc was hi : 
ods of life belonged to God, and that the wiſe man is | Cloſe together, making the tree have a pyramidal ſhape. 
—— * intimate friend: Hence they concluded, that as all The wood of this tree is very compact, and heav 4 and its 
things are common among friends, the wiſe may make uſe of | ſmell reſembles that of ſantal. It ſcarce ever rots. * 


all things in this world, as if N to themſelves. ays, Ot 


a : is worm-eaten, for which reaſon the ancients uſed it to make 
They reproached others with their faults, without any reſerve, | ſtatues of their gods. 


and even added an air of inſolence and contempt to their re- CYRENAL Cl, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, ſo called from 
aches: This, according to ſome, occaſioned their bein Cyrene, the name of the place where Ariſtippus their chict 
called Cynics, from visa, A dog, becauſe they barked an lived. | 
fnarled at all the world, like dogs. Hence Diogenes faid, <I} The chief principle of their doctrine was, that the ſupreme 
bite the evil”. He uſed to make very pleaſant reproaches to good of man in this life is pleaſure, This ſect was afterwards 
taſe who thought to affront him with this title. Thus he aſk- ivided into three branches, under which diviſion it languiſhed 
ed Alexander the Great, when he came to ſee him, if he was | and ſunk: viz. the Hegeſiac, Anniccrian, and Theodvrian 
not afraid the dog would bite him? 8 ſchools, from the names of their authors. 
The character of the Cynic was to over-do every thing with | CYSTICUS Ductus, in anatomy, is a pipe that goes from the 
regard to morality, and to render virtue itſelf hateful, 1 poſh- neck of the gall-bladder, not in a ſtraight line with the bladder, 
ble, by the exceſſes and inconſiſtencies to which they carried but, as it were, more depreſſed in the liver; into which ſome 
it, There 15 2 medium to be obſerved in all things : But to 


ter bilious ducts likewiſe open, and its inner membrane has 
reduce the cravings of nature within moderate bounds ought | ſeveral rugz, to retard the motion of the bile. 


to be the firſt, as it is the hardeſt taſk of wiſdom ; and here | CYZICE/NES, a ſort of magnificent banqueting-houſes, among ; 

Diogenes appears to the full as great as Alexander, when, in- | the ancient Greeks; ſo called from Cyzicus, a city famous for I q 

texd of accepting the favours of a king, he only cautions him its ſumptuous buildings. 3 

not to rob him of thoſe which nature had dealt equally to all, — | CZAR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand dukes, or, as 

Stand out of my ſunſhine? ! Juvenal, accordingly, finds the | they are now ſtiled, the emperors of Muſcovy. i! 
Beeman makes no doubt, but that they took this title, by 14 


inhabitant of the tub greater and happier than the emperor of 
the univerſe. And Seneca ſays, that Alexander, the proudeſt | corruption, from Cæſar, emperor ; and accordingly they bear 
an eagle as the ſymbol of their empire, and the word Cæſar 


ef mankind, who believed that every thing ought to tremble 
in their arms: Yet they make a diſtinction between Czar 


before him, was forced that day to ſubmit to Diogenes, hav- 

ing found in him a man from whom he could take, but to | and Czfar, the firſt being taken for the king's name, and the 

whom he could give nothing. other for the emperor's. The firſt that bore this title was 
Cyx1c Spaſm, in phyſic, a fort of convulſion, whereby the | Baſil, ſon of Baſilides, under whom the Ruſſian power began 

patient is brought to imitate the geſtures, howlings, &c. of a | to appear about 1470. 


dog. 


CYPRESS, in natural hiſtory, a large tall tree, covered all o- 


ver, almoſt from the ground, with {lender branches, growing 
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It is formed in the voice, by applying the top 
of the tongue to the fore - part of the palate, 
and then 1 them with a gentle guſt of the breath, the 
lips being at the ſame time open. 
Grammarians generally rank D among the lingual letters, 
becauſe the tongue has the principal ſhare in its pronuncia- 
tion; but the abbot de Dangeau makes it a palatal one. It 
has but one ſound, ſomewhat related to that of T. 
The form of our D is the ſame with that of the Latins, as 


the third conſonant, and fourth letter of the 
Engliſh and moſt other alphabets. 
9 


Sophocles ſays they were called DafQyli, from 
5 finger, dy reaſon their number was A* d 
the fingers, viz. ten, five boys, and five girls; he Maa. 
to them we owe the invention of iron, and the 8 
working it. It is a conjecture, that the Curetes and Ce 
i; that leg 


Gree 


bantes were not the ſame with the DaQyli Idæ 
men born in Crete were firſt called DaQyli ; that wo 
them had nine children, who were the Curetes, and 8 


of the Curetes had ten children, who were alſo called Dai 


Idi. M. Beger makes the Dactyli inventors of the 


ſhooting with bows and arrows. Dick. Treung 1 


appears by ancient medals and inſcriptions. And the D of | DA'CTYLUS, the name of a foot in poetry, conſiſting of c. 


the Latins is only the Greek 4 made a little rounder, by be- 
ing made quicker, and at two ſtrokes only. 

The letter D has the ſame name, and poſſeſſes the ſame 
place, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, - Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin alphabets, though ſomewhat differently pronounced; 
as in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Samaritan Dalcth, in the 
Syriac Doleth, and in the Greek Delta. 

D, is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 500 ; becauſe in the 


long ſyllable. and two ſhort ones, as Tegmine, He 

verſes uſually end with a Dactylus and ſpondee, TheDachly; 
ſaid to be the invention of Dionyſius or Bacchus, who dell hy 
the oracles in this meaſure at Delphos before Apollo. 1 
Dactylus and the ſpondee are of equal time, but not of c., 
motion; the ſpondee has an even, ſtrong, and tea; 5 
like a trot, but the Dactyle reſemblgs the nimble 2 
gallop. Did. Trevoux. ; 


Gothic characters it is half the M, which imports a thou- | DACTYLIO\MANCY *, or Dadiyliamantia, a ſort of divieas. 


ſand. Hence this verſe : 
Litera D velut A quingentas fignificabit. 
DACRYOVDES, «, in ſurgery, a term applied to ulcers which 
continually yield a putrid matter. 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek Izxev, a tear, and ,, 
reſemblance ; becauſe they ſeem to ſhed ſomething like tears. 
DA'CTYLI, Dates, in pharmacy, the fruit of the palm-tree, 
being of an oblong figure. | 
We meet with them from two inches long to leſs than an inch, 


on performed by means of a ring. 
* The word is formed from the Greek dH, a ring, and 
rea, divination. PR 
DaQtyliomancy conſiſts principally in holding a ring, ſuſeny. 
ed by a fine thread, over a round table, on the edge wheres; 
were made divers marks with the 24 letters of the alphabet; 
the ring in ſhaking, or vibrating, over the table, ſtopped on 
certain of the letters, which being joined together, compolce 
the anſwer required. 


from the thickneſs of a man's thumb, or more, to that of the [ DACTY LO/NOMLY *, the art of numbering or accountir: 


little finger. They are ſomewhat like an acorn, rounded and 
obtuſe at the ends; they are compoſed of a thin gloſly mem- 
brane, ſomewhat pellucid and yellowiſh, which contains a fine 
ſoft pulpy fruit, which is fi 

vinous to the taſte and eſculent ; and within this is incloſed a 
ſolid kernel, ſurrounded with a white, ſoft, and tender mem- 


by the fingers. 
* The word is derived from the Greek Jax12, a inge, 2:4 
riww, to diſpoſe, or divide. 


rm and ſweet, and ſomewhat | DA*DO, a term in architecture, by ſome writers uſed fer: 


dye, a part of a cubic form, in the middle of the pedeſtal g. 
column between its baſe and cornice. | 


brane, and by it divided from the pulpy matter; the kernel | DA/MON, a name given by the ancients to certain ſpirits c 


1s tough, of a pale grey colour on the outſide, and when broken, 
it appears of a fine marbled grain like the nutmeg. 
Dates do not ripen perfectly in Europe: the beſt and fitteſt 
for medicinal purpoſes are thoſe of Tunis and the country 
thereabouts ; they are alſo very good in Egypt and in many 
parts of the Eaſt. There are many imported into Europe from 
Sallee in Africa, but they are lean and dry, and are very ſub- 
ject to decay. Thoſe of Spain and the South of France look 
well, but they are never perfectly ripe, and are very ſubject to 
decay. 
Dates have been known to the world in all the ages we have 
any accounts of, and have been long uſed in medicine. The 
Grecks call them Dactyli Phœnices and Phœnicobalani. The 
Arabians call them tamar, and ſome caryote and caryoti- | 
des. The tree which produces them is deſcribed by all the. 
botanical writers under the names of palma major, and palma 
dattylifera major, and vulgaris Proſper Alpinus calls it pal- 
ma dachel. The palm loves a hot. and dry country, and a 
ſandy light ſoil; the fruit is gathered in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, as it ripens more and more. They are preſerved in 
three different ways; ſome preſſed and dry, others preſſed 
more moderately, and again moiſtened with their own juice, 
and others not prefled at all, but moiſtened with the juice of 
other dates, as they are packed up; which is done in baſkets or 
in fins. Theſe laſt are infinitely the beſt, and are what the 
Greeks call Phœnicobalani, diſtinguiſhing them by that name 
trom the common dricd dates, which had only been gathered 
a little before they were ripe. 
Dates have always been eſteemed moderately ſtrengthening 
and aſtringent : They are preſcribed for diarthœas that are 
habitual, for weakneſſes of the ſtomach, and for ſtrengthen- 
ing the utcrus ; but at preſent we make little uſe of them in 
England: they uſed to be an ingredient in the pectoral decoc- 
tions, but they are now left out even of thoſe. 
DacTv1i: Idæi, in antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt 
drieſts of the goddeſs Cybele; they were called Idæi, becauſe, 
the was principally honoured on mount Ida in Phrygia ; the 
name Dactyli is ſuppoſed to be given them on this occaſion, 
hat to prevent Saturn from hearing the cries of Jupiter, whom 
bele had committed to their cuſtody, they uſed to ling 
vets of their own invention, which, by their unequal mea- 


genii, which appeared to men either to do them ſertice or tur 
them. 

There is nothing more common in the Heathen theology thin 
theſe good and evil genii, the hiſt notion of whom ws 
brought from Chaldza, whence it ſpread itſelf among ue 
Perſians, Egyptians, Iſraelites, and Greeks, Pythagoras art 
Thales were the firſt who introduced the notion of Demir 
into Greece, and as to the [fraclites, it is certain they learned 
this ſuperſtitious notion from the Chaldzans themlelves : # 
did alſo the Perſians and Egyptians. 


DAMO/NIAC, is applied to a perſon poſſeſſed with an e 


ſpirit. 


DA'MAGE, is generally underſſood of a hurt or hindrance a: 


tending a perſon's eſtate ;3 but in common law it is a part d 
what the jurors are to enquire of, in giving verdict tor the 
plaintiff, or defendant, in a civil action, whether real or pe- 
ſonal : For, after giving verdict on the principal cauſe, they 
are likewiſe aſked their conſciences touching coſts and Vanu- 
ges, which contain the hindrances that one party hath {uſer 
trom the wrong done him by the other. 


DAMASKEE/NING, a kind of Moſaic work; and accorcint- 


ly by the Italians called by the ſame name as Motaic, 
Tauſia. It is properly the art or act of adorning iron, Hes, 
&c. by making inciſions therein, and filling them up # 
gold or ſilver wire. It is chiefly uſed in enriching {word 0 
guards, and gripes, locks, or piſtols, &c. Its name ſhews ü 
place of its origin, or at leaſt the place where it has been p 1 
tited in the greateft perſection, viz. the city of Dam * 
Syria, Mon. Felibien attributes the perfecting 0! * © 
to his countryman Curfinct, who wrought under the 155% * 
king Henry the fourth. 1 
DAMAY/SCL'S Sie, a very fine kind of ſteel, made at Dame. 
and other parts ot the Levant, remarkable for its ©” 
temper. | 2 
Some authors ſav, that it is brought ſrom the kingdom 
conda, in the Haſt-Indies, where the method 9i uf 
with allum was firſt invented, and which the Europe 
never been able to imitate. : 3 
DAMNA'TA Tera, in chemiſtry ſce CaPpuT Monti 
DAMP>, in mines, noxious exhalations, which bare Fa 
very ſuffocating, and other wite fatal to tte workmen *** 


reckon tour {forts of then. Tis 


dies, ſeemed to teſemble the foot Dactylus. Diomedcs. | 


0. 


PDA 


. ordinary; they know when it is coming 
6ſt — — — 14 orbicular, and by its 
by the yore till it goes quite out; as alſo by their difh- 
_—_ — Thoſe that eſcape ſwooning ſeldom ſuf- 
culty of wu” eb by it; but ſuch as ſwoon away, though 
ter any Sf downright ſuffocation, are on their firſt recovery 
they m. * very violent convulſions. Their way of cure 
W he perſon upon the earth in a prone poſture, with a 
js to Jay * — ground under his mouth; if this fail, they fill 
hole On of good ale; and if that will not do, they conclude the 
im 
* 1 bloom Damp is ſo called from its ſmell; this 
2 — ſay, always comes in the ſummer-time, but hath 
—_— 1 to be mortal. The miners in the Peak of 
— — fancy it ariſes from the great number of red tre- 
Derby 1s, called by them honey-ſuckles, with which the 
foil - = meadows of the Peak abound. Probably the ſmell 
wp — gives timely notice to get out of the way. 
a 1 third is the molt peſtilential and the ſtrangeſt of all, 
11 way (aid of it be true. They, who pretend to have ſeen 
f 4 ſcribe it thus: In the higheſt part of the root of thoſe 
— in a mine which branch out from the main groove, 
th ie a round thing that hangs about the bigneſs of a foot- 
tall covered with a film of the thickneſs and colour of a cob- 
b If this bag ſhould be broken by a ſplinter, or any other 
accident the Damp immediately flies out and ſuffocates all 
the Company + The workmen have a way of breaking it at 
12 by means of a ſtick and a long rope; and when 
hey have done this, they purify the place well with fire. 
They will have it, that it flows from the ſteam of their 
bodies and candles, aſcends into the higheſt part of the vault, 
and there condenſes, and in time a him grows over it, and 
then it corrupts and becomes peſtilential. 
4. The fourth ſort is the fulminating or fire Damp, whoſe 


takes fire and hath all the effects of lightning, or fired gun- 


and ſometimes, though rarely, in thoſe of lead, 
NA/NCING, an agrecable motion of the body adjuſted by art 
to the meaſure or time of inſtruments or the voice. 
Caſtor, and Pollux are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the art 
of Dancing, and that to the Carians, though others attribut- 
ed the invention to Minerva who danced for joy, after the 
defeat of the giants; and ſome to the goddeſs Rhea, 
DANCE/TTE, in heraldry, is when the out-line of any bor- 
dure, or ordinary, is largely indented ; for it is the largeneſs 
only of the indentures, which diſtinguiſhes it from indent- 
ed. 
DANTE/LLE, the ſame with DAN CET TE. - 
DA/PIFER *, the dignity or office of the grand maſter of an 
emperor's, or prince's houſehold, 
* The term is Latin, and derived from daps, dapis, a diſh of meat, 
and fers, to bear. 


| DARA'PTI, in logic, one of the modes of ſyllogiſms of the third 
hizure, whoſe premiſſes are univerſal affirmatives, and con- 
cluſion a particular affirmative. As, 

DA. Every body is diviſible, 
RAP. Every body is a ſubſtance, 
TI. Therefore, ſome bodies are diviſible. 

DARK Chamber ; fee CAMERA obſcura. 

Dark Tent, a portable camera obſcura, reſembling a deſk, and 
fred with optic glaſſes, to take proſpects of landſcapes, build- 
gs, Cc, 

D105, in anatomy, the fleſhy portion of the ſcrotum. 
lte a true cutaneous muſcle, the fibres of which are, for 
the moſt part, ſtrongly connected to the fkin, running thro' 
the cellular ſubſtance, which lies between theſe two portions 
in the place of a membrana adipoſa, but without the leaft 
«pp-arance of fat. This muſcle is thin and by the diſpoſition 
01 its fibres, forms a bag with two cavities, or two ſmall 
bag, joined laterally to each other, and contained within the 

cutaneous portion. 


| nefe two bags of the Dartos are lined, on the inner or con- 
cave! 
1 ; 

ed cen the convex fide and the ſkin; fo that the fleſhy fibres, 
. ü Way to the ſeptum, lie between two cellular ſtrata, 
Ya 'un through the outer ſtratum, to be inſerted in the 
nl and by their contraction, form the natural rugæ of the 
000 

LUNTA 


„term in mathematics for ſuch things or quantities as 
lc to begivenor known, in order to find out there- 


* * 
»- 
are 


Sith 


b ELM | 4 : 

L „nge or quantitics which are unknown. 

AC; 0 N | » 7 . fg, . 

fc We word Data (of which he hath a particular tract) 
0 
1 


3 lines, and angles, as are given in magnitude, 
\ . ation others equal, | 

boar of ge” s the deſcription of time, viz. the day, month, 
Ku mate vIc, year of the reign, &c. in which the deed 


ne an 1e ! 
ent deeds had no Dates, but only of the month 
is MIIC va * — 8 5 
in, 5 do liznify that they were not made in haſte, or 


> Pace of a day = 
n but upon longer and more mature de 


in pharmacy ; ſee DC TWII. 


vapour, being touched by the flame of the candles, preſently: 


powder. T hefe are frequently met with in the coal- mines, 


2, by a cellular ſubſtance, more conſiderable than that | 


DAY 


DA'TISI, in logic, one of the modes of ſyllogiſm in the third 


figure, wherein the major is an univerſal aficmative, and the 


minor and conclufion particular affirmative propoſitions, As 
D A. All who ſerve God are kings. 


T I. Some who ſerve God are poor. 
S I. Therefore, ſome who are poor are kings, 


DA'TIVE, in grammar, the third caſe in the declenſ.on of 


nouns, expreſſing the ſtate or relation of a thing, to whoſe 
profit or loſs ſome other thing is referred. 

It is called Dative, becauſe uſually governed by a verh, im- 
plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſons. In moſt of 
the modern languages there are properly no caſes ; this relation 
being expreſſed by the word 79 or fer in Engliſh, either ex- 


prefled or underſtood. Steel's Grammar. 


DA&A'VIS'S Quadrant. See BACK-STAFF. 
DAU/P:3IN, a title given to the eldeſt ſon of Frante, and heir 


preſumptive of the crown, on account of the province of Dau- 


phine, which in 1343 was given to Philip of Valois, on this 
condition, by Humbert, Dauphin of the Viennois. 


DAY, according to the moſt natural and obvious ſenſe of the 


word, ſignifies that ſpace of time during which it continues 
to be light, and thus is oppoſed to that wherein it is dark, 
which is called the night. But this ſpace of time being ſome- 
what vague and inderminate, thetime between the ſun's riſing 
and ſetting is uſually looked upon as the Day, and the time 
which lapſes, from its ſetting to its raiſing again, the night. 
But the word Day is frequently taken in a larger ſenſe, ſo as 
to include alſo the night, and to denote the time of an whole 
apparent revolution of the ſun round the earth. In this ſenſe, 
it is called by ſome a natural Day, and by others an artifi- 
cial one; but what ſome call the artificial, others call the 
natural. Lo avoid which confuſion, it is uſual to call it, in 
the former ſenſe, ſimply the Day, and in the latter-a Nuchthe- 
meron; by which term that acceptation of it is aptly denoted, 
as it implies both Day and night, being formed from the Greek 
„e, night, and quiz, Day. 

The nuchthemeren is divided into 24 parts, called hours, which 
are of two ſorts, equal, and unequal, or temporary. The 
common diviſion of the equal hour is into halves and quarters : 
but aſtronomers, and thoſe who are more accurate in their 
account of time, divide the hour into 60 parts, called minutes, 
and theſe again into 60 parts, called ſeconds, &c. and here we 
may obſerve, that the word minute is taken in a double ſenſe, 
either to denote the Goth part of an hour, and is therefore, 
by way of diſtinction, ſometimes called an horary minute; or 
elſe to ſigniſy the both part of a degree, in which calc it may 
be called a graduary minute, or minute of a degree, 
Different nations and people begin their Day at a different 
hour. Thus the Egyptians began their Day at midnight 
from whom Hippocrates introduced that way of reckoning in- 
to aſtronomy, and Copernicus and others have followed him. 
But the greateſt part of aſtronomers reckon the Day to begin 
at noon, and fo count 24 hours till the noon of the next Day, 
and not twice twelve, according to the vulgar computation. 
The method alſo of beginning the Day at midnight prevails in 
Great- Britain, France, Spain, and moſt parts in Europe. 

The Babylonians began their Day at ſun-riling, reckoning the 
hour immediately before its riſing again the 24th hour ot the 
Day, trom whence the hours reckoned in this manner are 
called the Babylonic. | 

In ſeveral parts of Germany they begin their Day at ſun-ſet- 
ting, and reckon on till it ſets next Day, calling that the 24th 
hour. Theſe are uſually called the Italian hours. 
The Jews alſo began their nuchthemeron at fun ſetting, but 
then they divided it into twice 12 hours, as we do, teckon— 
ing 12 for the Day, be it long or ſhort, and 12 for the night, 
So that, their hours continually varying with the length of the 
Day and night, the hours of the Day were Jonger than thoſe 
of the night one halt of the year, and the contrary the other. 
From whence their hours are called temporary : thoſe at the 
time of the equinoxes become equal, becauſe the Days and 
nights are ſo then. The Romans alſo reckoned their hours 
after this manner, as do the Turks at this day. 

This kind of hours are alſo called planetary, becauſe the 7 pla- 
nets were anciently looked upon as preſiding over the affairs 
of the world, and to take it by turns each of theſe hours, ac- 
cording to the following order, Saturn firſt, then Jupiter, 
Mars, the ſun, Venus, Mercury, and laſt of all the moon. 
Hence, they denominated each Day of the week from that 
planet, whoſe turn it was to reign or preſide the firſt hour of 
nuchthemeron. Thus affigning the firſt hour of Saturday to 
Saturn, the ſecond will fall to Jupiter, the third to Mars, and 
ſo the twenty-ſecond of the ſame nuchthemeron will fall to 
Saturn again, and therefore, the twenty third to Jupiter, and 
the laſt to Mars. So that, on the firit hour of the next Day, 
it will fall to the ſun to preſide. And by the like manner of 
reckoning the firſt hour of the next will fall to the moon, of 
the next to Mars, of the next to Mercury, of the next to 
Jupiter, of the next to Venus. Hence the Days of the week 
came to be diſtinguiſhed'by the Latin names of Dies Saturni, 
Solis, Lunz, Martis, Mercurii, Jovis, and Veneris ; and 


among us to the names of Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tueſ- 


day, Wedneſday, Thuriday, and Friday. For as Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday plainly denote the Day of Saturn, the 
4 B tun 
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ſun 2nd the moon; ſo Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, and ing, the king yielding his royal aſſent, and the biſh 
Friday denote the Day of Tuiſco, Woden, Thor, and Friga, | firming him, and giving his mandate to inflal him. P c. 
which are the Saxon names reſpectively anſwering to Mars, | Thoſe of the new foundation are inſtalled by a ſhorter 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus. only by the king's letters patent, without either e cute, 
Days in Bank, are Days ſet down by ſtatute or order of the | confirmation. ; tion « 
court, when writs ſhall be returned, or when the party ſhall | The word Dean is alſo applied to divers that are the chi 
appear on the ſervice of the writ, They ſay alſo, if a perſon | ſome peculiar churches or chapels ; as Dean of the kin uc 
be diſmiſſed without Day, he is finally diſcharged the court. pel, of Weſtminſter, of the arches, &c. $5 hy. 
Days of Grace, among merchants, are a cuſtomary number of | Rural DEAN, called decanus chriſtianitatis, vas formerly 
Days allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the cleſiaſtical per ſon, &c. who had the diſtrict of 10 church. 1 
Come e eee tos. ther in the country or city, within which he exerciſed N 
Three Days of grace are allowed in England; that is, if a bill | riſdiction. Theſe rural Deans were ſometimes called . 
of exchange be drawn ten days after fight, it is not paid till preſbyteri, and at firſt were both in order and authority * 
thirteen Days. In France and at Dantzic, they allow ten the arch-deacons. They were elected by the clergy, and 
Days of grace; eight at Naples; ſix at Venice, Amſterdam, oy votes again depoſed ; but afterwards they were aim 
Roterdam, and Antwerp; four at Frankfort; five at Leipſic; yn and removed at the diſcretion of the biſhop : And — 
twelve at Hamburgh ; fix in Portugal ; fourteen in Spain; — — called decani temporarii, to diſtinguiſh them * 
thirty in Genoa, &c.— Sundays and holidays are always in- Ns Deans, who were called decani pe 1 
cluded in the Days of grace. WATCH, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall inſec fog 


"© Chriſtian | for making a noiſe like the beating of a watch, wh; 
gr ob one of the three ſacred orders of the Chriſtia dulous populace have long looked upon as a — 


33 . | whence the inſect has derived its name. 
The Deacons office had its original upon the murmuring o Dr, Dechaw and Mr. Stackbouf have Sven 


the Græcians (who were probably proſelytes, Jews by religion, nh a have given us a price, 
— Gentiles N ee = Hebrews who were Jews 9 of theſe inſects in the Philoſophical Tranſattirn,, V 
both by religion and birth: to prevent any miſmanagement for 

Antony DEBE/NT 
the future, the apoſtles appointed “ ſeven men of honeſt re- 
<« port, full of the Holy Ghoſt and of wiſdom,” to ſuperin- 
tend the neceſſities of the poor, to make daily proviſion for 
public feaſts, and to keep and diſtribute the treaſure of the 


church; whereby the apoſtles had more leiſure to attend — Es OE ws. ad et 

affairs that were more immediately ſerviceable to the fouls of | Dx; Here, on ym 98 of Ro 8 vs 
— : P ing the drawback, or part of the cuſtom paid at im TY : 
Though the care of the poor was a chief part of the Deacon's nk. as 4 Sx upon his — 4. ng p . — 
office at its firſt inſtitution, yet it was not all; otherwiſe, the] have formerly been imported. goods which 


apoſtles needed not to be ſo exact in their choice of perſons, DEBT, ſomething due to another, whether it be mon 
nor have uſed ſuch ſolemn rites of conſecration to ordain them or frolces. Ts 
to it. But the ſerving tables implied alſo their attendance at | HE/-BTOR, a perſon who owes ſomething to another 
the ſacrament; and they were beſides allowed to preach and DEBTOR, in merchants accounts; ſee the article BOOK 
baptize, as is plain by Philip the Deacon, who did both, KEEPING. : 
DEA DLV Feud, in law, a profeſſion of irreconcileable enmity | DE/CAGON *, in geometry, is a plane figure of ten ſides 251 
till a perſon is revenged by the death of his enemy. ten angles; and if all the ſides are equal, and all the angles, i 
DEAD-RE/CKONING, in navigation, is that eſtimation, called a regular Decagon, and may be inſcribed in a circle, 
judgment, or conjecture, which the ſeamen make of the place * The word is formed from the Greek Aas, ten, and « 
. where the ſhip is, by keeping an account of her way by the angle. dorms Bows ane. 


0 1 . h {: - 
log, by knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the compaſs, If A, B, (plate XXI. fir. 24.) be the fide of are ular Dec 


and by rectifying all with allowance for drift, leeway, &c. ac- 1 N | | 
— to £ ſhip's trim; ſo that this reckoning is without gon inſcr 3 — a _ and It be continued out to C, fo the 
any obſervation of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and is to bs rec- BC=AD, then wil AB: BC::BC:AC. 


85, 

RE. a kind of writing in the nature of ⁊ bond, erg 

given in 1649 to the ſoldiers to ſecure the Payment 40 

arrears. hs 

The word is alſo uſed in the Exchequer, and in the kin- 

houſehold, where Debentures are uſually 2 to the * 
ö 


goo 


tied, as ſoon as any good obſervation can be had. If » be the radius of a circle, then will T 17 -= 
DEAD-WATER, is the eddy water juſt behind the ſtern of af @/ 5 —1 5 ; 

ſhip; and if the ſhip hath a great eddy following her ſtern, they - Tr be the ſide of a Decagon in that circle, 

ſay ſhe makes much Dead-water : This is ſo called, becauſe ] Tf the ſides of a regular Decagon be one, the area therecf vc 

it doth not paſs away fo ſwiftly as the water running by her he nearly 8,69; whence as 1 to 8,69, lo is nearly the ſquare 

ſides doth. the ſide of any given Decagon to its area. 


DEAFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who cither wants the ſenſe DF/CALOGUE . the ten precepts or commandments, deliver. 
of hearing, or has it greatly impaired. ed by God to Moſes, written on two tables of ſtone, contz 

If a Deafneſs, or thickneſs of hearing, come upon a perſon, ing the baſis of the religion of the Hebrews. 

which commonly happens after an inveterate head-ach, the ear 

is, firſt of all, to be examined; for either a cruſt, ſuch as grows . 5 

over ulcers, or a collection of ſordes, will appear in view. It DE"CAMP. When an army quits camp, or leaves the plac 


there be acruſt, ſome hot oil, or honey and verdigreaſe, or juice 3 Ae it is faid to Decamp. Fa lan 
of leeks, with a little nitre, muſt be poured into the ear: When DECANTA CTI ON, in chemiſtry, is the pouring oft a {gui 


the cruſt is looſened, the car is to be rinſed with warm water, from fome precipitated matter, by gentle 8 BY 
which may render the mollihed and ſeparated matter more DE'CASTYLE “, in the ancient architecture, a bulding 62: 


The word is formed from the Greek du, ten, and . 2 wor! 


49 2 22 "_— = 2 — : 
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caſy to be extracted by the ear- probe. If there be ſordes, and ing ten columns in front. ; 
thoſe of a ſoft kind, they are to be extracted with the ſame * The word is formed from the Greek za, ten, and 52%, 8 
probe; it they are hard, vinegar with a little nitre is to be column. 0 
| injected, and the mollified matter is to be extracted, and the | DECE/MBER, the tenth month in Romulus's year, who r 
ear cleanſed as before. If there remains a heavineſs of the ſigned it 30 days, which Numa reduced to 29, and Julius Ct: 
head, it is to be ſhaved and rubbed gently, but for a long ſar increaſed to 31. | | 
time, and anointed with oil of iris, or of bays, a little vinegar | In this month the ſun enters the tropic of Capricoit, 
being mixed with either of theſe oils. Then the patient is to makes the winter ſolſtice. 
walk for a long time together; and, after the unction, the DECEM-VIRI, ten magiſtrates choſen at Rome, to get 
head is to be gently fomented with warm water, The food the commonwealth inſtead of conſuls, with an abſolute 7 
muſt be very low, and aliments of a middle nature only are to er, being equal to kings, or conſuls, for a whole year, 4" 
be taken, and drink much diluted : Gargariſms are ſome— officers ceaſing in the mean time; one of them at à u 
times to be uſed. Injections alſo are to be made into the ear, joving the ſaſces and conſular ornaments, aſſembled the cad 
of caſtor with vinegar, and oil of bays, and the juice of the confirmed decrees, and acted, in all reſpects, as 40 s. 
rinds of radiſhes, or of vild cucumbers, adding that of roſe magiſtrate ; the reſt differing little from private p&t>s 
leaves bruiſed. The juice of unripe grapes, inſtilled with oil they quickly abuſed their authority, and became ti * 
of roſes, is good alſo againſt Deafneſo. vile actions of one Appius, heir chief, cave a fn a : 
DEAN *, a prime dignitary in moſt collegiate and cathedral their authority, and the ſame form of government rely 
churches, being generally the prefident ot the chapter, which was in force at their creation. They began _— 
Ihe word is formed from the Latin cor: which is derived A. R. 302. and ended in 304. Kennet's and Danes gate a 
from the Greek du, ten; becauſe he is ſuppoled to preſide There were other military Decemviri, created on — by 
over ten canons, at leaſt, gencies, to manage and regulate certain affairs, Ike, * 
As there are two foundations of cathedral churches, the old committioners, viz. to conduct colonies, preſide at c 
and the new (the new being thoſe which Henry the VIII. care of ſacrifices, keep the Sybil books, &c. 14 by 
tounted on the ſuppreſſion of the abbuts and priors, turning DECENNA“LIA, ancient Roman feſtivals, celenrates e 
their convents into Dean and chapter; {0 there are two ways emperors, Cvcry loch year of their reign, with lack. 
of creating theſe Deans, For thoſe of the old ſuundation are games, and largeſſes to the people, &c. 1 
brought to their dignity much like a biſhop ; the prince firſt Ihe emperor Auguſtus firſt inſituted theſe ſolemmm | 


_ K eh. *2M 
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ſending out his conge d'elire to the chapter; whe chapter chul- which he was fallowed by his ſucceflars. At e = 


| 


DEC 


he people offered up vows for the emperor, and for the per- 
the 


ity of the empire; which were therefore called vota De- 
pt tu 


(en nalia. 


no is that which is apt or ready to fall, and is 
DC! hx gh the flowers and feeds of plants. I hus the 

w_ i fa in ſome plants the perianthium or calyx is Deci- 

—_ nich the flower, i. e. falls from off the plant with it, 

yOu: . 

f it is not. 

but 12 „ L is a writ which lieth againſt a juror which 

EC ken money for the giving of his verdict ; fo called 

_ — effect, becauſe it is to recover 10 times as much as 

ro 

he 100%: q ſition of two pl 

un aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two planets 
rn 24 — from each other a 10th part of the 


o dial. Arithmetic, the art of computing by Decimal ſrac- 


7 montanus is ſaid to be the firſt who made uſe of Decimals 
_—_ conſtruction of his tables of ſines about the year 1464. 
Nic Aal Fraction, is that whoſe denominator is 1, with one 
or more cyphers. 8 : 
The nature of a Decimal fraction may be conceived, by ima- 
ning a foot-rule, or any other meaſure, to be divided into 
a equal parts; then each part is ; and if every one of 
thoſe Tarts be divided into ten equal parts, the foot, or other 
meaſure, will be divided into 100 equal parts: Thus every 
part of the firſt diviſion is 4'; or v and every part of the ſe- 
cond diviſion, in reſpect of the whole, will be re cr. Aſter this 
manner we may conceive a foot, yard, acre, hour, buſhel, 
pound, ſhilling, &c. to be divided into 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 
&c. equal parts, at pleaſure. 
In Decimal fractions the figures expreſſed are the numerator, 
and the denominator 1s omitted ; becauſe known to be always 
an unit, with ſo _ cyphers as there are places in the nu- 
merator : A Decimal raction is diſtinguiſhed from an integer 
by a point prefixed, as .2 for u 34 for , .567 for g, 
.oo8g for =; &c. bſerve the ſame in mixed numbers, 
as 678.9 for 678 .%, 67.89 for 67 , 6.789 for 6 7.5%, &c. 
Cyphers at the right hand of a decimal alter not its value ; for 
55 or .50, or. 50000, is each of them of the ſame value equal 
to 5. or!: But cyphers at the left hand, in a Decimal fraction, 
decreaſe the value in a tenfold proportion; for .05 is 180, . 005 
is 1c 0005 is 100009 &c. 
Decimal fractions are eaſily reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, by making, or even ſuppoſing, all of them to conſiſt of 
the ſame number of places; ſo . 3, .45, 067, .oo89, may 
be written thus, . 3000, . 4500, . 0670, oo89: All which 
conſiſting of four places, their common denominator is an unit 
with 4 cyphers, namely, 10000. 
Addition and ſubtraction of Decimals are the ſame as in whole 
numbers, when the places of the ſame denomination are ſet 
under one another, as in the following examples of addition: 


0.3 th I21.5 

0.45 0.5625 45.5605 
0.067899 0.9375 75-9375 
0.81789 3-0000 242.9980 


and ſubtraction : 
eb. 
v3: 37S 13407 
1.25 2.75 15.503 
In multiplication, the work is the ſame as in whole numbers, 
only in the product ſeparate with a point ſo many figures to 
the rizht hand as there are fractional places both in the multi- 
n and multipher ; then all the figures on the left hand of 
© point make the whole number, and thoſe on the right a 
Jecimal fraction. 
5 to be noted, that if there be not ſo many figures in the 
uct, as ought to be ſeparated by the preceding rule, then 
ers at the left to complete the number, as may be 
 1,tne bth and 7th examples. 


* 
* 
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N. TI, VCC 456 
$2 21.3 0.213 
— — —_— —— — —— 
1368 971.28 97.125 
450 
912 
9712.8 
wo 4 n o. 456 
0.21 7 2.13 0.213 
— — — 
8 9.7128 0.97128 0.097128 
7 
c. 45 
c. 213 
C. C7128 
8 097128 


er as in whole numbers, only in the quotient, 
Deine wh «= point ſo many figures to the right hand, for a 
More than LI e there are fractional places in the dividend 
toy e diviſor, becauſe there muſt be but ſo many 


e 1 in tne diviſor and quotient together, as there are 


, . 


cs of the quotient may be known, as ſoon as the 


operation is begun, by ſetting the diviſor, or its firſt multi- 
ple, under the firſt figures of the dividend exceeding it; then 
will the unit's place in the diviſor, or its multiple, fand under 
ſuch a place in the dividend, as the firſt ſianificant figure ot 
the quotient is to have, as in the firſt and laſt examples be- 
low : Where, in the firſt example 5, the unit's place in the di- 
viſor, multiplied by 3, ſtands under 8, the hundreds place in 
the dividend ; therefore 3, the firſt figure of the quotient, will 
be hundreds : So there will be three integer and two fraction 
places in the quotient : In the laſt example, the unit's place 
in the diviſor's multiple comes under 2 in the dividend, which 
is in the ſecond place of the fraction; therefore 3, the firſt ſig- 
nificant figure of the quotient, will be the ſame, and a cypher 
muſt be prefixed, as directed in the note on multiplication : 
Alſo, when in the operation the unit's place of the diviſor is 
ſet under the unit's place in the dividend, it gives the unit's 
place in the quotient ; and whatſoever ſhall come into the quo- 
tient beyond, muſt be ſeparated from a Decimal fraction. 
Therefore, if the diviſor be a whole number, the quotient will 
have the fame number of fractional places as the dividend, as 
example 1. If the dividend conſiſt of fix decimal places, and 
the divifor but of two, there will be but four Decimal places 
in the quotient, as example 3. 

If there be more Decimal places in the dividend than are in 
the diviſor and quotient together, place cyphers at the left 
hand of the quotient, to complete the number, as example 5 
where one cypher is prefixed, 

Annex what number of cyphers you pleaſe to the right hand 
of the dividend ; but if the dividend be made to have three 
fractional places more than are in the diviſor, there will be three 
ſuch places in the quotient, which, in moſt caſes, is ſufficient, 
except it 15 to be multiplied afterwards, 


Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient, 
675) 234890. oo (347.98 
67.5) 2358. 9000 (34.798 
6.75) 23. 4890 (3.4798 
675) 234890 (34798 
675) 023489000 (034798. 


Vulgar fractions are reduced to Decimals of the ſame value, 
by dividing the numerator by the denominator. 

Example. What decimal part of 1 1. ſterling is 9 d. or 2, of 
11? Anſwer, 0.03751. Thus, 240) 9.0000 (0.0375 l. 


DEc1 MAL Scales, are thoſe which are decimally divided. 
DECIMA'TION, among the Romans, a puniſhment inflicted 


on ſuch ſoldiers as had quitted their poſt, or behaved them- 
ſelves cowardly in the action. 

It was practiſed as follows: The general aſſembled the whole 
camp; then the tribune brought to him thoſe that were guilty, 
and impeached and reproached them with their cowardly acti- 
ons and baſeneſs, in the preſence of the whole army ; then 
putting their names into an urn or head-piece, he drew five, 
ten, or twenty of them, according to the number ; and the 
fifth, the tenth, or the twenticth, was put to the ſword ; and 
the others were ſaved. I his was called decimare, a word be- 
longing to the ancient Roman militia, who, to puniſh whole 
legions, when they had failed in their duty, made every fol- 
dier draw lots, and he whoſe name was drawn the tenth, was 

ut to death for an example to others. . 


P . 
DECTPHERING, an abſtruſe art of interpreting writings com- 


poſed of ſeveral characters, ſo that the true ſenſe and words 
ct the writer ſhall be exactly known. 

This art, however difficult it may appear, will be admired for 
its ſimplicity, and the eaſe with which it may be attained, 
when the theory of it is underſtood, which depends upon ma- 
ny certain and a fer probable propoſitions. The uſefulneſs 
of arts, by which ſuſpected and dangerous correipondences 
may be detected, cannot be denied ; nor is it a ſmall incite- 
ment to the ſtudy of it, that thoſe who profeſs it are employed 
by princes in time of war particularly, and rewarded with the 
utmoſt liberality. 

He that engages in this ſtudy, is ſuppoſed to be previouſly fur- 
niſhed with various kinds of knowledge : He muſt, in the 
firſt place, be a maſter of orthography, that he may know 
what letters are required to each word ; he ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with ſeveral languages, particularly Latin, which is moſt 
frequently made uſe of in ſecret writings : And he will be a 
greater maſter of this art, in proportion as his knowledge of 
languaze is more extenſive ; for the decipherer is to determine 
what the language is, in which the ſecret writing is com- 
poſed, whether Latin, French, or any other: And by this 
art are to be diſcovered the characteriſtics of every language, 
which, however, the form of the characters may be varicd, 
dittinguiſh it from all others, by the number, place, order, 
combination, and frequency of the letters, it is neceflary to 
underſtand, at leaſt, the clements of various ſciences, that 
the ſenſe of every paſſage may be more eaſily diſcovered, and 
one word contribute to the explication of the other, 
Cryptography, or the art of writing in cyphers, muſt likewiſe: 


be underſtood, by which ſo many artifices are practiſed, fo 


many intricate alphabets formed, and ſo many expecients of 
ſecrecy produced, as requires the utmoſt acuteneſs to detect 
and explain. Upon the whole, as a man advances in learn— 
ing, he becomes better qualified for a decipherer. Wich re- 
gard to the method of treating this ſubject, we thall tri lux 
down theſe general principles which relate equaily to every 


language. 
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language, and ariſe from the — of ſpeech, and ſhall | 


thence deſcend to Engliſh, as diſtinct from others. By this 
accuracy of method, and a juſt deduction of particulars from 
generals, is this art exalted into a ſcience, conſiſting of cer- 
tain and indubitable propoſitions, from whence the rules are 
drawn, which are to be uſed as clues in the labyrinth of cryp- 
thography. | 

Suppoſe a kind of writing which conſiſts merely of letters of 
any arbitrary form placed in relation one to another, ſo that 
every letter is concealed under a new ſhape, according to the 
writer's fancy : Let ſuch an alphabet be inverted, in which an 
arithmetica! figure, or a pair of ſheers, may ſtand for A, a horſe, 
or fiſh, for B, and ſo for the reſt. Let the writer keep his 
new alphabet always before him, and make uſe of each let- 
ter, as it occurs, in the form which he has invented. This 
alphabet is called the key, which is neceſſary to any man who 
is to read the writing to which it relates, without ſkill in the 
art of Deciphering; which he will find no need of who ſtudies 
this method, which exhibits an univerſal key, by which all 
the privacies of cryptography may eaſily be unlocked : Not 
but that the certain and dexterous application of theſe rules 
mult be attained by frequent practice, upon the methods of 
different cyphers, and by treaſuring the principles in the me- 
mory, ſo as they may be obvious upon every occaſion, by 
which ſuch perfection may be obtained, that the explication 
of any ſecret writing may be undertaken. 

The General Theory. 

Every language has, beſides the form of its characters, ſome- 
thing peculiar in the place, order, combination, frequency, 
and the number of the letters ; to all which, in Deciphering, 
particular regard is to be had. Writings of length are moſt 
eaſy to decipher, becauſe there are more opportunities of re- 
marking the combination, frequency, &c. of the letters. One 
word is to be compared with another, that their reſemblance 
and difference may be obſerved. No word can be without a 
vowel, A word of one letter is always a vowel, or a con- 
ſonant with an apoſtrophe. The vowels, generally five, 
are ſour times out-numbered by the conſonants; the vowels 
muſt therefore recur moſt frequently. Double vowels, that 
is, the ſame vowel repeated, may be at the beginning of a 
word, but not double conſonants. Double characters, in the 
beginning of a word, are always vowels. Short words of two 
or three letters have one or two conſonants. Ihe vowels are 
molt caſily learned from ſhort words, which are, therefore, 
firſt to be conſidered by the decipherer. If double characters 
are preceded by a ſingle letter, the letter is a vowel. In 
languages abounding with diphthongs, one vowel is often con- 
joined with another. The letter that follows double conſo- 
nants is, if a confonant, always one of the liquids J, m, u, r. 
If two different characters occur, of which the latter is often 
conjoined with various letters ; and the former is never found, 
either by itſelf, or followed by any other letter; thoſe two are 
qu. "The letters gu are always followed by a vowel, One 
vowel occurs more frequently than another, as do alſo the con- 
ſonants, according to the language. In the ſtudy of this art, 
theſe general principles are to be, in the firſt place, fully com- 
prehended, becauſe they are to be applied in the explication of 
all writings, and are, in their own nature, infaltble. But if 
the writing be ſuch as not to admit of the application of any of 
theſe rules, it may be pronounced inexplicable. 

The particular theory of the Engliſh language is, that the let- 
ter moſt frequently occurring is; the moſt frequent word 1s 
the. Ihe letter / is rarely found in the middle of any word. 
"The letter y is often found at the end of words, ſometimes 
at the beginning, ſcarcely ever in the middle; a, an, and, 
frequently occur. a may be Jearned from am, an from and, 
In the word that conſiſts but of two letters, 9 15 very often one. 
Words of more thu: one ſyllable end very often in g. The 
The double letters that occur at the end of the words are %, 
fs. o is often followed by u. Words of one letter are a, o, 
and ;. Words of two letters are, an, am, as, at, aw, &c. 
Words of three letters are, ads, age, air, ake, ach, all, and, 
any, are, art, aſs, &c. 

Secondly, Ihe fame character often occurs at the beginning 
and end of a word, but rarely in the middle. T hirdly, The 
frequency of words of two letters. Fourthlv, The mixture 
of the characters and juſt proportions. Fifthly, The ſcarcity 
of double letters. Sixthly, 'T'wenty-four different characters. 
Three letters, at the beginning of a word, one is always a 
vowel. 

DECK, of a ſhip, is a kind of planked floor, reaching from the 

head to the ftern, on which the mem walk, and the guns are 
placed, &c. 
In all ſhips of 80 guns, and above, there are three principal 
Decks, the loweit of which is the itrongeſt, and bears the 
heavieſt metal, called the gun Deck; the next above that is 
called the middle Deck, on the fore-part of which the cook- 
room and coppers are placed, for dreſſing the proviſions ; the 
guns on this deck are lighter than thoſe below, in proportion 
to its ſtrength.: The third, which is the uppermoſt of the three, 
is called the upper Deck, and being weaker than the other 
two, bears lighter metal. 


I here is likewife 2 quarter Deck, which reaches from the. 


main- maſt to the ſtern, on the after part of which is built ano- 
ther, called the poop. There are likewiſe two Decks more, 


o 


DE C 


called the forecaſtte and the orlop; the former is built . 

fore part of the upper Deck, and of the ſame height fr n the 
the quarter Deck; and the latter below the lower Dea Th 
each fide of which the ſhip's cables and cordage 1; "ck an 

idd] . . . ge e. In th 

middle the fail-room is built; the after part is the cl. 
where are the ſteward's room, purſer's, and ſurgeon's cabb; 
and on the fore part the boatſwain's and carpenter's ſtore. ns; 

DECLAMA”TION, a ſpeech made in public, in the OO 
manner of an oration; uniting the expreſſion of alticn 6, = 
propriety of pronunciation, in order to give the ſentim © the 
full impreſſion upon the mind or heart. The art of Dec. * 
tion 1s called exterior eloquence ; and, indeed, the — Ta 
cible and moſt irrefragable arguments, when commits” 
writing, can never affect us with the ſame force, as when 8 
mated by the energy of expreſſion, and the beauty ang 
When theſe meet, we may pronounce the perſon who 2 
ſeſſes them an accompliſhed ſpeaker. The initiates in ti. 
of Declamation ought never to expoſe themſelveg to * N 
ceſſity of appearing in public; for even their firſt appeat yu 
demands the abilities of a maſter. OY 

DECLARATTION, in law, is a ſhewing, in writing, the ... 
vance and complaint of the demandant or plaintif, again, 
defendant or tenant, wherein he is ſuppoſed to have re... 
ſome wrong: And this ought to be plain and certain, hw 
becauſe it impeaches the defendant, and alſo comps), B. 
to anſwer thereto, 

DECLE'NSION, in grammar, is an inflexion of nouns in U. 
ancient Creek and Latin languages, according to their dren 
caſes, as nominative, genitive, &c. Modern languages hays 
not properly any caſes. Declenſion, with reſpect to langue: 
wherein the nouns admit of changes, whether in the U 
ning, middle, or ending, is properly the expreſſion of al ok 
changes in a certain order, and by certain degrees called cat 
With regard to languages, wherein the nouns do not ade 
of changes in the ſame number, Declenſion is the expreſſn 
of the different ſtates or habitudes a noun is in, and the d. 
rent relations it has; which difference of relations is marks! 
by particles, and called articles, as a, the, of, to, from, &. 

DECLINA”TION, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of any c. 
leſtial object, or point in the heavens, from the celeſtial equ 
tor, either north or ſouth, in degrees, minutes, &c. mer! 
on a meridian, or circle of declination, 

Thus EQ (plate XV. fig. 5.) repreſents the celeftial eq: 
tor, P the north pole, S the ſouth ; the Declination of the & 
A is the arch A E, north; and the arch HE, the Declinatn 
of the ſtar H, ſouth. 

The greateſt Declination of the ſan, or of the ecliptic, ws 
firſt, as we know of, obſerved by Pytheas, at Maſtilia; abo: 
324 years before Chriit ; who, obſerving that the height 9 
gnomon was to its ſhadow, when the ſun was in the meridz, 
as 319515 to 90000, from thence concluded the ſun's create? 
Declination to be 23 deg. 52 min. 41 ſec. And Gafents 
found the ſolſtitial ſhadow of the ſame length, as it had het 
obſerved by Pytheas, near 2000 years before: And ſo he d- 
cluded that the ſun's greateſt Declination is conſtant, Bu 
from a compariſon of the ſeveral obſervations concerning th. 
matter, the ſun's greateſt Declination is commonly account. 
23 deg. 30 min. 

DECLINATION ef the ſea-compaſs, or needle, is its variation tron 
the true meridian of any place. 

DECLINATION of a wall, or plane for dials, is an arch of the ts 
rizon, contained either between the plane and the prime ve 
tical circle, if you reckon it from the eaſt or welt ; or ele be 
tween the meridian and the plane, if you account it from 
north or ſouth. | 

DECLINA” TORIES, are inſtruments for taking the dec, 
tions, inclinations, and reclinations of planes; and ta? 
of ſeveral kinds : 
The beſt fort for taking the declination conſiſts of a U 
piece of braſs, or wood, with a limb accurately di ided i 
degrees, and every fifth minute, if poſſible, having a bn 
tal dial moving on the center, made for the latituce © * 
place it is to ferve in, and which has a ſmall bit of ine © 
fixed on its meridian line, like a fiducial edge, to cut te 
grees of the limb: For at any time when the tun ſhines 
having the hour of the day, you may find the dect, 
wall or plane by this inſtrument. 

DECLINING ered Dials, are thoſe whoſe planes Rand meal 
lar to the horizon, and decline, that is, do not face elit». 
four cardinal points. 4 

DECO CTION (the word is derived from the Latin © 
to boil) in pharmacy, is cither diſſolving the acuve 2 
viceable parts of mixed bodies in a proper liquor, or 
theſe bodies, by boiling to ſuch a degree, as to lepar'® ©” 
pulpous parts from them. The ſeveral ſubjects of Deo 
are animals and vegetables, and ſometimes miner © 
mony and quickfilver. The liquors which erve 9 
are water, wine, vinegar, milk, and whey. 
ECOMPOSTTION, in chemiſtry ; fee ANALYSIS... 

DECORATION, in architecture, is an ornament I 10 45 
or other public edifice; or what adorns or enriches? 
triumphal arch, &c. DR 

DECORTICA'TION, the act of peeling or taking 
bark, rind, or huſk of roots, ſeeds, fruits, &c. EE 

DECO RURNMI, decency, in architecture, the Jura” 


14. 


— werds 
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J the ſeveral parts and ornaments thereof to the 
ding 2 itruvius i exact in this point 
bulk g occaſion. Vitruvius is very point, 
ſtation and $ expreſsly for the appropriating or ſuiting the ſe- 
and gives te — natural characters: So that a Corinthian 
veral ene 10 not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon or gate- 
colu nn m ſcan in the portico of a church, as ſome builders 
houſe, ore „he have offended even in the diſpoſition of th 
who have oftended even in the diſpolition of the 

have done, rdinary houſes ; for we often find the kitchen 
offices in _ ” arlour ſhould be, and that in the firſt and the 
ſet _ LH ſhould have been condemned to the loweſt 
on — Builders Diet. © he 

/CREE, an order, or reſolution made by a ſuperior power, 

bor the regulation of an inferior: a 
CREPLTA/TION, in chemiſtry, the operation of drying 

on 1 calcining falts over the fire till they ceaſe to crackle. —lt is 
"Iſo applied to the noiſe or crackling of the ſalts during the ope- 
RET ALS, are a volume of the canon-law, containing the 

3 of ſeveral popes 3 or they are a digeſt of the canons of 
all the councils pertaining to one N and under one head. 

DECU/PLE, in arithmetic, a term of relation or proportion, 
*nplying a thing to be ten times as much as another. 

DECU/RIO, an officer in the Roman army who commanded 
een men: For Romulus having at firſt divided the Roman 

ole into three tribes, he appointed a colonel to command 
lach tribe; and afterwards divided each tribe into ten curiæ 
r companies, » grey centurion or captain to command 
js hundred men, and a Decurio to command ten. 

NECUSSA/TION, the point where two lines, rays, or nerves 

each other. 

LU SSO/RIUM, is a ſurgeon's inſtrument, which, by gently 
preſſing on the dura mater, cauſes an evacuation of the pus 
collected between the cranium and the before mentioned-mem- 
brane, through the perforation made by the trepan. 

NE/DI, in conveyances, ſignifies a warrantry given to the feof- 
fee and his heirs. . : 

DEDICATION, a ſolemn devoting or ſetting apart any per- 
{on or thing to the ſervice of God, and the purpoſes of religion. 

DE/DIMUS Pote/tatem, is a writ whereby a commiſſion is given 
to a private man, for the expediting of ſome act appertaining 
to 2 judge; and by the Civilians is called delegation. 

DEEDS, in common law, ſignify writings that contain the ef- 
{+ of a contract made between man and man. 

DEE/MSTERS, are a kind of judges in the Ile of Man, choſen 
by and from among themſelves, who, without proceſs, writ- 
ing, or charge, decide all controverſies there. 

DE, 4-5neranda pro rata portionis, is a writ that lies where a man 
i: difrained for rent that ought to have been paid by others pro- 
portionably, 8 

DEEP Sec-lrme, is a ſmall line to ſound with, when a ſhip is 
n very deep water at ſea; at the end of it is a piece of lead. 
called the Deep ſea-lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of 
white tallow to bring up ſtones, gravel, ſand, ſhells or the 
ike, from the bottom, and to know the differences of the 
cround, which having been diſcovered by others and entered 
m their books, they gueſs, by their ſoundings, what coaſts 
they are upon, though they cannot ſee land. If no ground 
come up on the tallow, they gueſs they are upon ouzy ground; 
wich they diſcover by ſounding again with a woollen cloth 
upon the lead. | 

Dt oſonds guet de telonie, is a writ which lies for them that by 

lege are free. from the payment of toll. 

Di agen rillitzon, is a writ commanding the ſheriff to levy ſo 

much money a day, for the expences of a knight of the ſhire. 
en & burgenſium, is a like writ to levy two ſhil- 

tor CVETY citizen and burgeſs. 

DEAULT, in heraldry, a term uſed of a beaſt whoſe head is 
©: 09 {mooth, in which it differs from eraſed, where it is, 
> t were, torn oft, and the neck left ragged. 

Des is a neglect or omiſſion of appearance before a court 

cc, for which judgment may be given againſt the de- 


_ 


DLFECATE, in chemiſtry, is underſtood of a body purged 
no ned from feces and impurities. ö 
Vt; LCTIVE or deficient nouns, in grammar, are ſuch as want 
ne 4 number, a particular cafe, or are indeclinable. 
WFUDANCE, defeizance, in law, ſignifies a condition relat- 
to 2 ded, as an obligation, recognizance or ſtatute, which 
dae by the obligor or recognizor, the act is diſan- 
+ tha] never been done. The difference between 
a condition in a deed, and a Defeiſance, is this; 
ie is annexed or inſerted in the deed or grant, 
wr 3 2 Deſeizance is uſually a deed by itſelf, 
„erk, in fortification, are all ſorts of works that cover 
"been the oppotite poſts, as flanks, parapets, caſemates, 
| 4. It is almoſt impoſlible to fix the miner to the 
rein, till the Defences of the oppoſite one are ruin- 
"> LIN parapet of its flank is beaten down, and the 
arte that can fire upon that face which is attack- 
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that which flanks a baſtion, being drawn 
Ds a Oppoiite thereto, 

| in kw, is he that ſueth in an action perſonal, 
2: is ſued in an action real. 


DEFENDE/MUS, is a word uſed in a feoffment or donation, 
and binds the donor and his heir to defend the donee. 

DEFE'NSATIVE, in ſurgery, fignifies a bandage, plaiſter, &c. 
to defend any part from external injuries. 

DEFERENTIA Jaſa, in anatomy, two white ſolid flatted 
tubes, one lying on the right fide, the other on the left, from 
the epididymis, of which they are continuations : Each of them 
runs up, in the cellular vagina of the ſpermatic veſſels, as 
high as the openings in the abdominal muſcles ; the blood- 
veſſels lying forward, and the vas Deferens behind them. This 
faſciculus thus formed is termed the ſpermatic cord. The co- 
vering 1s ſmoother on the outer than on the inner fide, and for 
that reaſon it has been looked upon as a vagina ; the internal 
ſubſtance, which is more cellular than the external, connects 
all the veſſels together, while the external forms a covering to 
inveſt them. 

The vas Deferens, having reached the membranous lamina of 
the peritonæum, where that lamina runs over the orifice of 
the vagina, ſeparates from the blood-veſlels, and runs back- 
ward, in form of an arch, in the cellular ſubſtance of the peri- 
tonæum, as far as the neareſt ſide of the bladder. 

It paſſes afterwards behind the body of the bladder, to which 
it adheres very cloſely, as alſo to the lamina of the peritonze- 
um, which covers it ; and then continues its arched courſe to- 
wards the neck of the bladder, where both vaſa Deferentia 
meet, and their arches terminate. 

The cavity of the vas Deferens is cylindrical, and its external 
circumference oval, as may be ſeen by cutting it tranſverſely ; 
and the cavity enlarges, as it paſſes behind the bladder. 

The paſſage of the vaſa Deferentia into the veſiculz ſeminales 
is very particular. Theſe canals unite in an angle, and run 
between the contiguous extremities of the veſiculæ; and this 
union is fo cloſe, that the adhering portions ſeem to form only 
one middle ſeptum, between two ſmall tubes, each of which 

is formed partly by the extremity of one vas Deferens, and 

partly by that of the neighbouring veſicula. 

This lateral union forms likewiſe a kind of ſhort ſeptum, 

which terminates in a creſcent, like a ſmall ſemilunar valve; 

and the extremity of the vas Deferens is narrower than that of 
the veſicula. By this mechaniſm the fluid contained in each 

vas Deferens has liberty to enter the contiguous veſicula; 

but that contained in the veſicula cannot return into the other 

canal, 

Afterwards the two ſmall tubes, formed each by the extremi - 

ties of the vas Deferens and veſicula, run in between the baſis of 
the proſtate and canal of the urethra ; and perforating the 

ſides of that canal obliquely, they terminate in the caruncle. 

Ii inſlow. 

DEFFCIENT Hiferbela, is a curve that has but one aſymptote 
and two hyperbolic legs running out infinitely next to the aſ- 

ſymptote contrary ways. 
This name is given the curves by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
enumeratio lincarum tertii ordinis. There are fix different 
ſpecies of them which have no diameters, expreſſed by the 
equation x yy + ey - + be +ox+4d; ax being 
negative. When the equation ax* =bxi + cx* + dx ++ 
ee has all its roots real and unequal, the curve will have an 
oval joined to it. If the two middle roots are equal, the oval 
will join to the legs, and they will cut one another in the 
ſhape of a nooſe. If theſe roots are equal, the nodus will be 
changed into a very acute cuſp or point. It, of three roots with 
the ſame ſign, the two greatelt are equal, the oval will 
vaniſh into a point, If any two roots are imaginary, there 
will be only a pure ſerpentine hyperbola, without any oval 
decuſſation, cuſp, or conjugate point; and when the terms þ 
and d are wanting, there will be the ſixth ſpecies. 
There are alſo ſeven different ſpecies of theſe curves, each 
having one diameter, expreſſed by the equation aforeſaid when 
the terme is wanting: According to the various conditions 
of the roots of the equation ax* =bx*+ cx +84, as to their 
reality, equality, their having the ſame ſigns, or two of them 
being imaginary. 

Dericiexr Numbers, are ſuch, whoſe parts added together 

make leſs than the integer whereof they are the parts; as 8, 

whoſe parts being 1, 2, 4 make but 7; likewiſe 16, whoſe 

parts 1, 2, 4, 8 make but 15. 

DEFTLE, in ſortification, is a ſtraight narrow line or paſſage, 
through which a company of horſe or foot can paſs only in fe: 

by making a ſmall front; ſo that the enemy may take an op- 
portunity to ſtop their march, and to charge them with {o 
much the more advantage, in regard that thoſe in the front 
and rear cannot reciprocally come to the relief of one another, 
DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article that has a 
reciſe determinate ſignification. 
DEFINITION, the ſhewing the meaning of one word by ſe- 
veral other not ſynonymous terms. 
The meaning of the words being only the ideas they are made 
to ſtand for by him that uſes them, the meaning of any term 
is then ſhewed, or the word is defined, when by other words 
the idea it is made the ſign of, and annexed to it in the mind 
of the ſpeaker, 1s, as it were, repreſented and ſet before the 
view of another; and thus its ſignification aſcertained, This 
is the only ute and end of Definitions; and therefore the only 
meaſure of what js, or i not à good Definition, 


4 C Defini- 
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DeFLECTION of the rays of light, is a property which 
obſerved in Ame ms an account of it emu. * 
Society, March 18 the ſame year. He ſays he found it FR 0 
both from reflection and refraction; — that it was mn 
wards the ſurface of the opaque body rpendiculal b. 

roperty which Sir Iſaac Newton calls i Thi 
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Definitions are of two ſorts, the Definition of the name, 
which is the explanation of what any word means ; and the 
definition of the thing, which explains in what the nature of 
that thing conſiſts. 

In order to form a Definition of any thing, we muſt employ 
theſe three acts of the mind. Firſt, compare the thing to be 


defined with other things that are moſt like to itſelf, and ſee 
wherein its eſſence or nature agrees with them; and that is 
called the general nature or genus in a Definition: So if you 
would define what wine is, firſt compare it with other things 
like itſelf, as cyder, perry, &c. and you will find it agrees 
eſſentially with them in this, that it is a ſort of juice. 
Secondly, conſider the moſt remarkable and primary attribute, 
wherein the thing differs from thoſe other things that are moſt 
like it; and that is its eſſential or ſpecific difference: So that 
wine differs from cyder and perry and all other juices, in that 
it is preſſed from a grape. This may be called its ſpecial na- 
ture, which diſtinguiſhes it from other juices. | 
Thirdly, join the general and ſpecial nature together, or which 
is all one, the genus and the difference, and theſe make up a 
Definition. So the juice of a grape, or juice preſſed from 
pes, is the Definition of wine. 

ere it muſt be obſerved, that when we ſpeak of the genus 
and difference as compoſing a Definition, it muſt always be 
underſtood that the neareſt genus and the ſpecihc difference 
are required, 
The next general nature, or the neareſt genus, muſt be uſed 
in a Definition, becauſe it includes all the reſt ; as if I would 
define wine, I muſt ſay wine is a juice, which is the neareſt 
genus, and not ſay wine is a liquid, which is a remote gene- 
ral nature; or wine is a ſubſtance, which is yet more remote; 
for juice includes both ſubſtance and liquid. Beſides, neither 
of theſe two remote general natures would make any diſtincti- 
on betwixt wine and a thouſand other ſubſtances, or other li- 
4 a remote genus leaves the thing too much undiſtin- 

uiſhed. 

he ſpecific difference is that primary attribute which diſtin- 
guiſhes each ſpecies from one another, while they ſtand rank- 
ed under the ſame genus: So that the ſpecific difference of 
wine is its preſſure from the grape, as cyder is preſſed from 
apples, and perry from pears. 
In Definitions we muſt alſo ufe the primary attribute that di- 
ſtinguiſhes the ſpecies, and not attempt to define wine by its 
particular taſtes, or effects, which are but ſecondary or con- 
ſequential properties. In ſome caſes, indeed, it is not fo ca- 
fily known which is the primary idea that diſtinguiſhes one 
thing from another. And — 4 ſome would as ſoon de- 
fine winter by the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, as by the ſhortneſs 
of the days; though their ſhortneſs is the moſt juſt, primary, 
and philoſophical difference, ſince winter days are always the 
ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeſt; beſides, the ſhortneſs 
is one cauſe of the coldneſs, but the cold is no cauſe of their 
ſhortneſs. | 
The ſpecial rules of a good Definition are, 
1. A Definition muſt be univerſal, or adequate ; that is, it 
muſt agree to all the particular ſpecies or individuals included 
under the fame idea. 2. It muſt be proper and peculiar to 
the thing, defined, and agree to that alone: "Theſe two rules 
being obſerved will always render a Definition reciprocal with 
the thing defined, that is, the Definition may be uſed in the 
place of the thing defined, or they may be mutually affirmed 
concerning each other. 3. A Definition ſhould be clear and 
plain. And indeed it is a general rule concerning the Defini- 
tion both of names and things, that no word ſhould be uſed 
in either of them which has any difficulty in it, unleſs it has 
been before defined. 4. A Definition ſhould be ſhort; fo 
that it muſt have no tautology in it, nor any words ſuperflu- 
ous. 
name, ſhould make any part of the Definition. 
Though the defining by genus and differentia be the ſhorteſt 
way, yet it may be doubted whether it be the beſt, certainly 
it is not the only, and fo not abſolutely neceſſary. Thus man 
may be rac 
ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning ; and 
doubtleſs the meaning of the word man would be as well 
underſtood, as when it is defined a rational animal. Locke, 
Watts. 
Drrixiriox, in rhetoric, is defined, by Tully, a ſhort compre- 
henſive explanation of a thing. 
The Definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ much 
from thoſe of the logician and philoſopher : The orators take 
a large compaſs, and define things more ornamentally. Thus, 
man is a curious work of an almighty creator framed after his 
own image, endued with reaſon, and born with immortality ; 
but this rhetorical Definition, in ſtrictneſs, comes nearer to the 
nature of a deſcription than any accurate Definition. 
DEFVNITIVE, a term applied to whatever terminates or de- 
cides a proceſs, queſtion, &c. 
DEFLAGRAT/TION, in chemiſtry, the kindling or ſetting fire 
to a ſalt, mineral, &c. mixed for that purpoſe with a ſulphure- 
ous one, in order to purify it. | 
DEFLE/CTION, in navigation, is the deviation of a ſhip from 
her true courſe, by reaſon of currents, &c. which turn her out 
of her right way. 


5. Neither the thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous | 


to be a ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, | 


is the ſame 
DEFLORAT ; 
nity, the penalty of which is death or marriage. 
DEFLU/VIUM, is a diſtemper in trees, whereby th 
bark: It is cauſed by a ſharp humour that diflolye; the 
whereby the bark is faſtened to the wood; and ſometime, 
too much drought. 


DEFL/UXION ; fee CATA*RRH. 
DEFORCEMENT, in law, is withholding lands or ten 

o force from the right owner. "Menk 
DE 


force. 
DEFTARDAR, or DzFTERDEx, the treaſurer of dhe * 
nues of the Turkiſh and Perſian emperors. Meniſki cal. *. 


DEGLUTTTION, in phyſic, the act of ſwallowing the fo, 


DEGRADA“TION, in our law-books called diſgradation a: 
DEGRADATION, in painting, expreſſes the leſſening the 42 


DEGREE, is the 3Cuth part of the periphery of a circle; tt - 


the ancients who held the circumference of the earth to 2: 


ON, is a deflowering or taking a woman's yi." 


ey loſe they 


dle 


ORCEOR, is he that overcomes and caſts a perſon ,,, 1 


Supremus Theſaurarius, high treaſurer; and Præſes Canes 
preſident of the Exchequer ; and Caſtellus makes him keeps 
and comptroller of the books of receipts and payments, 


DEGENERATION, the act of failing or declining from 4 


more perfect or valuable kind or condition to a leſ 


Tis a great diſpute among naturaliſts whether or no aint 
plants, Fe. b 


be capable of degenerating into other ſpecies; ( 
affirmative being urged by many as a ſtrong objection Aar 


the plant, &c. being contained in the ſeed, and the dachi 


of generation wherein that is ſuppoſed. Some hold that Det 
neration only obtains in vegetables, and define it the change ; 
a plant of one kind into that of another, as wheat into tas. 
oats into wild oats, &c. Our lateſt and beſt naturaliſts, — 
ever, mantain ſuch a Degeneration or tranſmutation to hy , 
chimera; not but they allow that a plant, by being tra. 
planted to an improper ſoil, or ſun, may be depraved, ſo a: 
florid caulis, for inſtance, may produce only a braſſica capita: 
and a Dutch roſe, of an 100 leaves, another roſe far ſhort of the 
in number of leaves, colour, ſmell, &c. Such a depravaticn 
is poſſible, and frequently happens, but a ſpecific transfrn;. 
tion ſeems out of the power of nature; a new form ever fur. 
poling a new generation, which again ſuppoſes a corrupticy 
of the former kind. 


chewed in the mouth, or any thing more liquid, into the i- 
mach. 


depoſition, is the act of depriving a perſon for ever of a dg. 
nity or degree of honour, and taking away the title, badge, 20 
rights thereof. 


pearance of diſtant objects in a landſkip, in the fame marr 
as they would appear to an eye placed at that diſtance n 
them. | 


ſubdivided into 60 parts, called minutes, and each of then 
again into 60 parts more, called ſeconds, and fo into tairds, &. 
Jo find the meaſure of a Degree, and conſequent!y of thewts : 
earth, is a problem, which, in all likelihood, has been furs 
by aſtronomers, ever ſince the earth was believed to be pte. 
rical : Laertius mentions Anaximander, the diſciple of Tha, 
as the firſt amongſt the Greeks who wrote on this fad 
Archytas of Tarentum, an eminent Pythagorean, famous !! 
his ſkill in mathematics and mechanics, ſeems to have Nute 
ſome attempts this way. Perhaps, theſe were the author: © 
the moſt ancient opinion we have of the magnituce © ''? 
earth, recorded by Ariſtotle in his book de ccelo, name, it! 
the earth's circumference is 40000 ſtadia; which 1s am! 
twice as much as it has ſince been determined to be. . 
probable Ariſtarchus of Samos conſidered the magnitude ct 
earth, as well as of the ſun and moon: Archimedes menun 


300000 ſtadia. It is very probable what Ariſtotle de = by 
marks, that the methods theſe geometers uſed were ole 
tions of ſtars in the zenith, or in the horizon, and the ** 
al meaſuring of ſome part of the earth's circumference? U 
we have different ſtars paſſing through our zenith, accore": - 
our ſituation is more north or ſouth ; and that in the ule 
parts of the earth we have ſtars come above our hor” 
which, if we go northward, will no longer be villble to 
Theſe different appearances of the ſtars point c= 5 
of meaſuring the carth; one of which is by one 
which paſs through the zenith of one place, and _—— 
the zenith of another: The other, by obſerving 
which come above the horizon in one place, a⁴⁰α, e 
at the ſame time to be in the horizon of another. 
Eratoſthenes, at Alexandria in Egypt, made ui? 0 
theſe methods: He knew that at the ſummer ſo 
was vertical to the inhabitants of Cyrene, a tos 
fines of Ethiopia, under the tropic of Cance”» yer "the . 
a well for that purpole, on the bottom f * wor { 
of the ſun fell perpendicularly on the day rows end 
ſtice: He obſerved by the ſhadow of a Wife "tp fa os ak 
in an hemiſpherical baſon, how much the ſun WET © | 


ice tl. 


in the © 


hay 8 \ diſtant from the _ of Alexandria, and found 
liſtance to be a goth part of the circumference of a great 
that ct the earth ; and this diſtance being by meaſure 5000 
a” the circumference of the earth is 250000 ſtadia; but, 
{e this number divided by 360 would give 694 # ſtadia 
Degree, either Eratoſthenes himſelf, or ſome of his fol- 
1 "ned the round number 700 ſtadia to a Degree; 
bun ultiplied by 360 makes the earth's circumference 
2 Kadi: and this is the reaſon why theſe two different 
_—_ are given us for the meaſure of Eratoſthenes. 
as, who lived in the time of Pompey the Great, at- 
ted to meaſure the circumference of the earth, by the 
m method of horizontal obſervations. He knew that the 
S was but juſt viſible in the horizon of Rhodes, 
þ that at Alexandria its meridian height was a 48th part of 
tcircle in the heavens, or 75. and 2. This ſhews what part 
t circle upon the earth the diſtance between thoſe places 
ountsto 3 ſuppoſing them both to be under the ſame me- 
4 and the diſtance between them 5000 ſtadia, the earth's 
« -umference will be 240000 ſtadia. This is the firſt mea- 
— of Polidonius related by Cleomedes, a writer of the ſame 
— who remarks that a leſs meaſure is to be taken, if the di- 
. between Rhodes and Alexandria be found leſs. Strabo 
makes the earth's circumference, according to Poſidonius, to 
be 180000 ſtadia, at the rate of 500 ſtadia to a Degree ; the 
occaſion of this diverſity is thought to be this: Strabo in ano- 
ther place relates, that ratofthenes meaſured the diſtance be- 
tween Rhodes and Alexandria, and found it to be but 3750 
Badia; taking this for a 48th part of the earth's circumference, 
according to Pofidonius, the whole circumference. will be 
180000 ſtadia: This meaſure, in which the number of De- 
grees aſſigned by Poſidonius, and the number of ſtadia meaſur- 
ed by Eratoſthenes, are made uſe of, was received by Mari- 
nus of Tyre and others, and is generally aſcribed to Ptolemy, 
becauſe he makes uſe of it in his geography, where he often 
follows Marinus. i 
The method of Poſidonius is juſtly rejected, becauſe of the 
uncertainty of refraction in ſtars near the horizon: The me- 
thod of Etatoſthenes is explained at large, and corrected by 
Ricciolus in the third chapter and the fifth book of his geo- 
graphical reformation, and likewiſe ſee Varenius's geogra- 
by, I. 1. c. 4. 
Can; & A that taking exactly the mean between the 
la dimenfions of Eratoſthenes and Poſidonius, a Degree of a 
great circle upon the earth will be 600 ſtadia, and a minute 
of a Degree 10 ſtadia, that is a mile and a quarter of the an- 
cient Roman meaſure 3 which is juſt a mile of the modern 
Italian meaſure, as appears by the diſtance between Bologna 
and Modena, which is 20 modern Italian miles, and was 25 
ancient Roman ones. So that according to this method a De- 
gree of the earth's circumference is 60 modern Italian miles, 
and 75 ancient Roman miles: The circumference of the earth 
is 21690 modern, and 27000 ancient miles : and allowing 
3 ancient miles to a league, a Degree will be 25 leagues, and 
the whole circumference goo leagues. 
After Eratoſthenes and Polidonius, ſeveral others have made 
ve of the different heights of the pole in diſtant places under 
the ame meridian, to find the dimenſions of the earth. That 
— encourager of learning among the Arabians, Almamoon 
aliff of Babylon, about the 8ooth year of Chriſt, had the di- 
ſince meaſured between two places ſituated 2 degrees aſun- 
det, and under the ſame meridian, in the planes of the Sinjar 
near the Red-ſea; the reſult was, that the mathematicians em- 
p.oyedin this affair, whether they meaſured each Degree ſe- 
parately, or went over the whole way more than once, found 
at one meaſuring 56 miles; at another 56 miles and 3, or, 
2s ſome have it, 56 ; in a Degree. | 
Fernelius, a learned French phyſician, in 1525, made the 
next attempt to find out the circumference of the earth: for 
this purpoſe, he firſt took the height of the pole at Paris ; then 
doing trom thence directly northwards, till he came to the 
place where the height of the pole was one Degree more than 
et Paris, he meaſured the length of the way, by the number 


nume 
polidoni 


and 
a gre 
of a grea 


and after proper allowances for the riſings, declivities, and 
trninzs, which he met with in the road, he concluded 68 
talian miles to be contained in a Degree. 
_ oe Snellius, an eminent Dutch mathematician, took 
ag vi of the pole at Alcmaer and Bergen-op-zoom, and 
ch tne difference between them, 1* 117 30%, He mea- 
_e the Ciftances between the parallels of thoſe two places, 
e icveral ſtations and forming ſeveral triangles; by 
5 ** wg he found a Degree to contain 341676 Leyden 
Ro n i > IE the diſtance between the parallel of 
le hare cmaer, which differ in the elevation of the 
by egree 3 and by this meaſuring he found 342120 
ar were contained in a Negree : He took the mean 
detween theſe two, and aſſigned 342000 Leyden feet 


do à Deo x . . : . 
8 3 which, according to Picard, reduced to French 


de, make 55021 toiſes. 


of revolutions of the wheel of his coach in which he travelled; | 
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Our countryman Norwood, in 1635, having taken the height 
of the pole at London and York, and meaſured the diſtance 
between the parallels of theſe two places, affigns 367200 Eng- 
liſh feet, which is 69 miles and 4, and 14 poles to a Degree; 
each pole being 16 feet and ;. The method Norwood uſed 
may be ſeen in his Scam an's practice. 

Ricciolus, aſter the year 1654, having made uſe of ſeveral 
methods to determine the circumference of the earth, aſſigns 
to one Degree 64363 Bologna paces, which make 61650 
French toiſes. | 
About the year 1669, the royal academy at Paris made a new 
trial for the ſolution of this famous problem; and the rather, 
becauſe in the former attempts no body had made uſe of te- 
leſcopic fights, which are much the beſt for this purpoſe ; 
for by them the view may be directed to an object at a greater 
diſtance, and to a point of an object with more certainty 
and conſequently the triangles for meaſuring diſtances may 
be formed with greater accuracy than can otherwiſe be done. 
The fundamental baſe of the trigonometrical operations was 
much longer than either Snellius or Ricciolus had made uſe of; 
the diſtance meaſured was between the parallels of Sourdon 
and Malvoiſine; the difference between the heights of the 
pole in theſe two places was a little more than one Degree ; 
the reſult of the whole was, that one Degrce was concluded 
to contain 57060 toiſes. Picard in his meaſure de Ja terre 
gives an account of the whole proceſs to find the earth's di- 
menſions, together with a deſcription of the inſtruments made 
ule of, and the manner of adjuſting them; this piece was 
tranſlated into Engliſh by R. Waller, F. R. S. There is alſo 
a large extract of it in Caſſini's ſuite des memoires de Vacad: 
roy. for the year 1718. 

The members of the royal academy at Paris, knowing that the 
longer a portion of the meridian was meaſured, the more ac- 
curately would the circumference of the earth be found, pro- 
longed the meridian of the royal obſervatory quite croſs the 
kingdom of France, and meaſured it trigonometrically. This 
work was begun in 1683 ; but no progreſs was made therein 
till 1700, and it was not finiſhed till 1718. They made uſe of 
the fundamental baſe of Picard, as being meaſured with ſuffi- 
Client accuracy. An account of the whole proceſs was in 1720 
publiſhed by Caſſini, the father, in his aforeſaid ſuite des me- 
moires. © Ba he ſhews, that there are miſtakes in Snellius in 
the calculation of ſome of his triangles, ſo that his dimenſions 
of the earth are not to be depended upon. He likewiſe ſhews 
what defects there are in the methods uſed by Ricciolus, the 
chief occaſions of which were his taking too ſhort a funda- 
mental baſe, and not ſufficiently conſidering refraction. 
Though Snellius had made ſome miſtakes in his calculations, 
there is no room to queſtion the accuracy of his obſervations. 
Holland is, by reaſon of its flatneſs, the fitteſt country in Eu- 
rope to meaſure an arch of the meridian in, and Snellius had 
this uncommon opportunity of finding the exact length of his 
fundamental baſe, namely, the diſtance between one tower at 
Leyden and another at Souterwode ; a froft, happening juſt 
after the country round Leyden had been overflowed, enabled 
him to take two ſtations upon the ice, the diſtance between 
which he carefully meaſured three times over; and then from 
thoſe ſtations obſerved the angles, the viſual rays pointing at 
thoſe towers made with the ſtraight line thus taken upon the 
ice. Theſe conſiderations induced M. Van Muſchenhroec, 
profeſſor of philoſophy and mathematics at Utrecht, to make 
new obſervations, and from triangles upon the fundamental 
baſe of Snellius, which he did in 1700. The refult of his 
obſervations is this, he aſſigns 5703 toiſes to a Degree, which 
is but 27 toiſes leſs than the French aſtonomers had done. 
Theſe laſt made their meafures with ſuch care and exatineſs, 
that they may very well be acquieſced in. — 

As the earth is of a ſpherical figure, and as the meridians 
conſtantly approximate each other from the equator till they 
coincide in the poles; it follows that a Degree of longitude 
on any parallel of latitude will be ſhorter than a Degree on 
the equator, and the nearer we approach either of the poles, 
the ſhorter will be a Degree of longitude. 

For let PNQ (plate XXI. fig. 35.) be a quadrant of the 
meridian, A N the radius or ſemidiameter of any parallel of 
longitude; then, if the quadrant PNQ be turned round its 
axis P A, the points Q and N will deſcribe two circles, 
which will be in the ſame proportion to each other, as the 
radius's A Q and BN. 

But A Q, the radius of theequator, is the fine of the arch PQ, 
and B N, the radius of the parallel, is the fine of the arch P N, 
or complement of the latitude of the place N ; whence it 
follows that the circumference or length of any parallel is 
to the circumference or length of the equator, as the co- ſine of 
the latitude 1s to the radius. 

And, ſince ſimilar parts have the ſame proportion with their 
wholes, it follows, that the length of a Degree of longitude 
on the equator is to the length of a Degree of longitude on 
any parallel, as the radius to the co-hne of the latitude; 
and from this proportion the following table was calculated. 
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A table ſhewing how many minutes of the eguator make a Degree of longitude, 
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at every Degree of latitude. 

B. LT Mite. TD. CT Mites. TD. L Miles. B. LI Miles. B. L. Miles.” | 
I , 19] 56,7 37| 47»92 | 55] 34441 | 73] 17954 
2 29:97 20| 50,3 38| 47-28 | 5633,55 | 74] 16,53 
3| 59,92 | 21| 56,07 | 39] 46,62 | 57] 3267 | 75] 15,52 
4 | 59,86 | 22| 55,63 | 49] 45:95 | 58] 31,79 | 76] 14551 
s | 59,77 | 23 55-23 | 41] 45,28 | 59 30,90 | 77] 13,50 
6 | 59,67 24 | 54,81 42 44,75 | 60] 30,00 78] 12,48 

—- | 59,56 | 25| 54438 | 43] 43-88 | 61 29,09 | 79] 11,45 
0 59542 26 | 53,93 4443,16 62| 28,17 80 10,42 
g | 59,26 | 27 53-46 | 45] 42243 | 6327,24 81 9.38 
10 | 59,08 28 | 52,97 46 41,68 | 64| 26,30 82 35 
1158,89 | 29 52,47 [47 40292 | 65| 25,3683] 732 
12 | 58,68 30 | 51,96 48| 40,15 66 24,41 84] 6,28 
13 | 58,46 1| 51,43 | 49] 39,3667 23,45 85 $523 
5 58,22 22 50,88 50 38,57 68] 22,48 86] 4,18 
15 57295 | 33] 59432 | 51/377 69 21,50 | 87] 3414 
16 | 57,67 | 34] 4,74 | 52] 36-94 | 70] 20,52 | 88 2,09. 
17 | 57,37 [35 49415 | 53] 36-11 | 71] 19,54 89 1,05 
18 | 57,06 | 36] 48,54 | 54] 35526 | 721 18,55 90 ©,00 


As this table is calculated only to whole Degrees, therefore, 
when the length of a Degree of longitude is required on a 
parallel of latitude, conſiſting of Degrees and minutes, we 
muſt uſe the following proportion, viz. As 1 Degree = 60 
minutes is to the difference between the minutes anſwering 
to a degree, in the next greater and next leſs tabular latitude; 
ſo is the exceſs of the propoſed latitude above the next leſs 
tabular latitude to a proportional part; which being ſub- 
tracted from the miles anſwering to a Degree of latitude, in 
the next greater tabular latitude, will give the minutes anſwer- 
ing to a Degree of longitude on the propoſed parallel. 


Dtecrte of Fire, in chemiſtry, is underſtood of the intenſeneſs 


of the fire or heat. 

The Degrees of heat which the chemiſts regulate their pro- 
ceſſes by, are vague and uncertain ; although it is almoſt 
ſelf-evident, that due regard hereto is of great conſequence, 
eſpecially in making the finer preparations. Boerhaave is the 
only one who has attempted to ſettle this matter upon ra- 
tional principles, and he has excellently applied the mercurial 
thermometer of Fahrenheit to this purpoſe. The firſt Degree 
of fire is that in which nature performs the office of vegeta- 
tion of plants : this commences from the Degree marked 1 


' on the thermometer, and ends at that marked 80. Within this 


Degree of heat, the eſſences of vegetables are extracted in 
their appropriated menſtrua, in perfection; which a greater 
heat would ſtrangely alter. The ſecond Degree may be li- 
mited between the 33d and 94th of the thermometer : with- 
in this compaſs animals live and ſubſiſt; and this Degree is 


uſed for making elixirs and ſome kinds of tinctures. The 3d | 


Degree of heat extends, from the 94th to the 212th, at which 
laſt water uſually boils : within this Degree, the more fluid 
parts of vegetables and animals are ſeparated, and the fluid 
parts of animals coagulate; conſequently, all animals periſh 
therein. The 4th Degree reaches to the 600th of the ther- 
mometer : this is very near the boiling point of mercury : 
within this latitude, oils and the more ponderous acids are 


diſtilled ; lead and tin melt; the oils and ſalts of animals are | 


changed, and ſublimed into volatile falts ; alcaline ſalts are 
parable. In the fifth Degree, all the metals and the fixed 
ſalts melt, and moſt bodies vitrify or become volatile: this is 
the moſt extreme Degree of heat in the chemical furnaces. 
The ſixth Degree of fire is that collected in the focus of a 


large burning-glaſs ; which ſcarce any ſubſtance is able to 


withſtand. 


DEGREES in muſic, are the ſmall intervals wich compoſe the 


concords, or muſical intervals. There are three muſical De- 
grees; the greater tone, the leſſer tone, and the ſemi- tone. 


DEGREE, in the univerſities, denotes a quality conferred on the 


ſtudents or members thereof, as a teſtimony of their profici— 
ency in the arts or facultics z and entitling them to certain 
privileges, precedencies, &c. 


DEJE/CTION, in phyſic, a diſcharge of the excrements by the 


anus. 


DE'IS TS, a ſect or claſs of people, who acknowledge the ex- 


iſtence of a God, but deny all revelation in general. 

The lcarned Dr. Clarke diſtinguiſhes Deiſts into four ſorts. 
The firſt are ſuch as pretend to believe the exiſtence of an 
eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent being ; and who, to 
avoid the name of Epicurean atheiſts, teach alſo, that this 
ſupreme being made the world ; though at the ſame time they 
agree with the Epicureans in this, that they fancy God does 
not at all concern himſelt in the goverament of the world, 
nor regards what is done therein, 

The ſecond ſort of Deiſts are thoſe who believe not only the 
being, but allo the providence of God, with regard to the na- 


tural world ; But who, not allowing any difference between | 


moral good and evil, deny that God takes any notice of the 
morally good and evil actions of men : Thoſe things, as they 


; DELF, in heraldry, one of the abatements of honour, vein! 


imagine, depending upon the arbitrary conſtitution r 
laws. 0 
A third ſort of Deiſts are thoſe, who having right apprehen 
tions concerning the natural attributes of God and his 20, 
verning providence, and ſome notion alſo of his moral _ 
tions; yet, being prejudiced againſt the notion of the — 
tality of the human ſoul, believe that men periſh entire); x 
death, and that one generation ſhall perpetually ſucceed ky 
ther, without any future reſtoration or renovation of things 
The fourth and laſt fort of Deiſts, are ſuch as believe the cs. 
iſtence of a ſupreme being, together with his providence inthe 
government of the world, as alſo all the obligations of natur 
religion; but ſo far only as theſe things are diſcoverable by 
= light of nature alone, without believing any divine rere. 
ation. 

DELEGATES, in law, are commiſſioners delegated or 25. 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to fit upon an appeal ty 
him in the court of Chancery. 

This commiſſion is granted in three caſes ; firſt, when 2 {1. 
tence is given in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the archbiſhos, 
or his official, Secondly, when a ſentence is given in anyec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſe in places exempt. - Thirdly, when ſentence 
given in any admiralty in ſuits civil or marine, by order of tie 

Civil law. 

Court of DELEGATES, the higheſt court for civil affairs con- 
cerning the church. 

There lies no appeal from the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court, but 
to the court of Delegates, and beyond this to no other, di. 
cept to the houſe. of Lords, 

DELEGATION, in the civil law, is a kind of novation, where- 
by a debtor appoints one that is debtor to him to anſyer 2 
creditor in his place. 

DELETERIOUS “*, an epithet applied to ſuch things as uz 
of a pernicious, injurious, or poiſonous quality. 

*The word is derived from the Greek d, to hurt. 


a ſquare in the middle of an eſcutcheon. 

DE/LIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athenians, !2 
honour of Apollo, ſirnamed Delius. | 

DELIGA'TION *, that part of ſurgery which relates to te 
application of bandages. 

* 'The word is formed from the Latin de, and lico, to bird. 

DELVQUIUM, in medicine, implies a fainting, or 19%" 
away. See SY/NCOPE. 

Dr11qQuivm, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the ſolution of any 5" 
when expoſed to a cool and damp place, by the humuci! « 
attracts from the air.— Thus ſalt of tartar, difſolycd '' 
above-mentioned manner, is called oil of tartar pet Vs" 

ulum. 

DELVRIUM “, in phyſic, an incapacity in the organs d 
ſation to perform their functions in a proper manner, '0 = 
the mind does not reflect upon or judge of external o 
uſual. 

* The word is derived from the Latin ire, to rave, et = 
idly. | 
This frequently happens in fevers, from too impetuous #* 
tion of the blood, which ſo far alters the ſecretion “ 
brain, as to diſorder the whole nervous ſyſtem. I 

DELVVERY, in medicine, the bringing forth 2 perfect 10 
or child from its mother's womb. 

Delivery may happen at the ſeventh, eight, wm 
and eleventh month, but not later, though ſome Ph. 
maintain, that a delivery may be legitimate at the fourttt"" 
Humanity prompts us to give what aſſiſtance 
ſides the manual operation, to the ſex in bard 
although provident nature has taken ſuch good et 
propagation of the human ſpecies, that the lavou! Fo 
leldom attended with much danger; yet if feet 
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Ant the birth is very difficult and tedious. And this 
ens, roceeds from many different cauſes, with which 
difficulty Pi truly ſkilful in the obſtetrical art are not un- 
thoſe 9 and therefore they manage accordingly. But 
44 ne caſe, in which they are often at a loſs what to 
there a - is, when the lying-in woman is long ſeized 
* falſe ains, reſembling thoſe of the cholic. When this 
with fa 2 proper to give a grain or two of opium; where- 
app ins, which rather hinder than promote the deli- 
b n ; and then nature, thus relieved, does ber 
very, ffectually. It is likewiſe of ſome moment in this 
work 1 that the opiate relaxes and opens the uterine 
cue te it * all others that are in a ſtate of conſtriction 
Pam, Ee HMead's Monita & Precepta. 
el pfl Ns, the Dolphin, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
he northern hemiſphete; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's and Ty- 
the catalogues are 103 and in Mr. Flamſteed's 18. 
TOC DES *, a very thick triangular muſcle covering che 
PE c part of the arm, and forming what is termed the ſtump 
che ſhoulder. It is made up of 18 or 20 ſmall ſingle 
1 in an oppoſite ſituation with reſpect to each other, 
= 2 * by middle tendons, ſo as altogether to form ſeve- 
ral penniform muſcles. 
»* The word is formed from the Greek 4, and d., reſemblance ; 
becauſe it bears ſome reſemblance to the Greek A. 
Above, it is fixed in the whole inferior labrum of the ſpina 
ſcapulæ, in the convex or long edge of the acromium, and 
in the third part of the anterior edge of the clavicle, next 
that apophylis. It ſurrounds the angle formed by the arti- 
culation of theſe two bones, by a particular ſlope and fold: 
From thence it runs down, above one third of the length of 
the os humeri; where it Is inſerted, by a thick tendon, in 
the large, muſcular, rough impreſſion, below the bony ridge, 
which goes from the great tuberoſity of the head of the bone, 
and forms the higheſt border of the groove or channel. This 
in(crtion ſeems to be immediately implanted in the ſubſtance 
of the bone, paſſing through the perioſteum. It lies below 
that of the pectoralis major, and a little more forward, Some 
of the fibres of this muſcle are fixed in the aponeuroſis, com- 
mon to all the muſcles which cover the arm. Winſlow. 
DELUGE, an inundation or overflowing of the earth, either 
wholly or in part, by water. 
We have ſeveral Deluges recorded in hiſtory, as that of 
Ozyzes, which overflowed almoſt all Attica; and that of 
Dcucalion, which drowned all Theſſaly in Greece; but the 
moſt terrible was that which is called the univerſal Deluge, 
or Noah's flood, which overflowed and deſtroyed the whole 
earth, and out of which only Noah and thoſe with him in 
the ark eſcaped, 
Men have been very ſollicitous to account for this diſmal 
cataſtrophe philoſophically, and to find out from whence ſuch 
an amazing quantity of water ſhould come, as was neceſſary 
to cover all our globe, to the height of fifteen cubits above 
the higheſt hills; for to that height Moſes ſaith expreſly, Gen. 
| vu. 20, & the waters prevailed :'* And ſome have been ſo bold 
2s to deny the exiſtence of any mountains before the flood, 
nough he expreſly mentions them as a ſtandard for the 
keizht of the water: And others have denied the univerſa- 
ity of the Deluge, though the text be as plain as words can 
p celiver, 4 that all the hills over the whole earth were co- 
: verec,” Others have had recourſe to the ſhifting of the 
exrth's center of gravity, and ſo will have its parts all drowned 
ſucceſhvely, Our famous theoriſt Dr. Burnet makes an 
bo earth, as it were on purpoſe, to be drowned at that time, 
wach, being in the form of an orbicular cruſt on the face 
of the ſea, as we now call it, for he ſays there was none be- 
3 bre the Deluge, fell down into the water, and ſo drowned 
"2 its inhabitants. 
. but the holy ſcriptures tell us, that the waters of the De- 
45 'u2e came from two funds, the “ great decp below“, and 
the rains above. Again, when we look into the in- 
L. tetaal parts of the earth, even to the greateſt depth men have 
| deer reached, we find, that the body of the terreſtrial globe 
1 © cmpoted of ſtrata, or layers lying one over another, and 
* een appear to be ſediments of a flood: Beſides, in the 
＋ ot thefe ſtrata, though never ſo ſolid, nay even in- 
thin the ſolidity of the firmeſt flints, marble, ſtone, 
„de nnd a prodigious variety of exuvie or remains of 
HRS, as Hells, tecth, &. as well marine ones, as thoſe 
* „en lakes and rivers; and from a due obſervation of 
the des and repeated conſiderations upon them, it was, that 
me Dr, Woodward, profeſſor of phyſic in Greſham 
d !ounded what he delivers upon this ſubject; which 
e, to be looked upon not ſo much as a theory, as 
, conlequences drawn from matters of fact, as they 
” 1 d in the ſecond part of his natural hiſtory of the 
. 
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e marine bodies, and the other exuviæ of freſh 
| 5 ©, Were carried forth from the ſea, and, on the re- 


ater trom oft the earth, they were left behind 
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mineral concretions, and, in a word, all foſſiles whatever, that 
had before attained any ſolidity, were totally diſſolved; their 
conſtituent corpuſcles were disjoined, and their coheſion 
perfectly ceaſed ; and that the ſaid corpuſcles, together with 
the corpuſcles of thoſe which were not before ſolid, ſuch as 
ſand, earth, and the like, as alſo all animal bodies, teeth, 
ſhells, vegetables, and parts of vegetables, trees, ſhrubs, 
herbs; and, in ſhort, all bodies whatſoever that were ei- 
ther upon the earth, or that conſtituted the maſs, if not 
quite down to the abyſs, yet quite down to the greateſt 
depths we ever dig; all theſe were aſſumed up promiſcu- 
oully into the water, and ſuſtained therein; ſo that the wa- 
ters and bodies in it together made up one common mass. 

3. That at length all the maſs that was thus borne up in 
the water, was again precipitated and ſubſided toward the 
bottom: And that this ſubſidence happened generally ab- 
cording to the laws of gravity : That matter which had the 
greatelt degree of gravity ſubſiding firſt in order; that which 
had the next ſubſiding next aſter ; and ſo in their ſeveral 
courſes: That which had the leaſt gravity ſinking not 
down till laſt of all, but ſettling at the ſurface of the ſedi- 
ment: That the matter, ſubſiding thus, formed the ſtrata ot 
ſtone, earth, marble, coal, &c. of which ſtrata the ter- 
reſtrial globe, or at leaſt as much of it as hath ever been 
diſplayed to human view, principally conſiſts. | 
4. That the ſtrata of marble, &c. attained their ſolidity, as 
ſoon as the ſand or other matter, whereof they conſiſt, was 
arrived at the bottom, and well ſettled there; and that all 
thoſe ſtrata which are ſolid at this day, have bcen ſo ever 
ſince that time. 

5. That theſe ſtrata were all originally parallel, plane, and 
regular ; conſequently they rendered the ſurface of the earth 
even and ſpherical ; that they were contiguous, and not bro- 
ken and interrupted, as we find them now ; and that the 
whole maſs of the water lay then upon them, conſtitut- 
ed a fluid ſphere environing all the globe round. 

6. That after ſome time, by the force of an agent ſeated 
within the earth, theſe ſtrata were broken on all ſides the 
globe; that they were diſlocated, being elevated in ſome 
places, and depreſſed in others; and from thence aroſe all 
the mountains, valleys, and other inequalities of our preſent 
earth's ſurface ; all the caverns and grotto's, all the perpen- 
dicular and horizontal fiſſures, the channel of the ſea, all 
iſlands, &c. In a word, the whole terraqueous globe was, 
by this diſruption of the ſtrata, put into the condition we 
now behold it. | 


And afterwards, in part the third, he concludes from his 
obſervations, 


1. That Noah's dcluge was truly univerſal, covering the 


whole earth, even the higheſt mountains quite round the 


globe. 


2. That, at the time of the Deluge, the water of the ocean 
was firſt brought out on the earth, and immediately ſucceed- 
ed by that of the abvſs. 

3. I hat upon the diſruption of the ſtrata, and the elevation 
of ſome, and depreſſion of others, towards the end of the 
Deluge, this maſs of water fell back into the loweſt parts of 
the earth, into lakes and other cavitics, into the channel of 
the ocean, and through the fiſſures by which this communi- 
cates with the ocean in the abyſs, which it filled till it came 
to an equilibrium with the ocean. 

4. That the Deluge commenced in the ſpring ſcaſon, the 
water coming forth upon the earth in the month which we 
call May. 

5. That the Deluge did not happen from an accidental con- 
courſe of natural cauſes ; but that many things were then 
done, which never could poſſibly have been done without the 
aſſiſtance of a ſupernatural power: That the ſaid power ac- 
ted in this matter with deſign, and with the higheſt wiſdom ; 
and that, as the ſyſtem of nature was then and is ſtill ſup- 
ported, a Deluge neither did nor could happen naturally. 
Mr. Whiſton, in his new theory of the earth, ſuppoſes that 
the Deluge began on the 18th day of November in the 
2365th year of the Julian period, that is, 2349 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian zra ; that the ſolar and lunar year was the 
ſame before the Deluge, and contained each 360 days exact- 
ly; that a comet deicending, when towards its perihelion, 
in the plane of the ecliptic, paſſed quite near the globe of 
the earth, the very ſame day that the Deluge began. He 
aſcribes to the univerſal Deluge all the alterations and 
changes that have happened both in the ſurface and inftice 
of the globe; he adopts the hypotheſes of Doctor Wood 
ward, and indiſcriminately makes uſe of all the obſervatiors 
of this author, with regard to the preſent {late of the globe 
The tail of a comet is the lighteſt part of its atmoſphere ; it 
is a tranſparent fog, a ſubtile vapour which the heat of the 
ſun exhales from the body and atmoſphere.ot the comet: this 
vapour, conſiſting of aqucous and avrial particles extremely 
rarified, follows the comet when it comes Coven to its pe— 
rihelion, and precedes it when it goes up again; fo that 
it is always fituated on the oppotite tide of the tun, as if it 
wanted to ſhelter itſelf and avoid the too great beat of this 
ſtar, The column that forms this vapour 15 often of an in 
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menſe length, and the more a comet approaches the ſun, the 
more extenſive is its tail, ſo that it often occupies a very 
conſiderable ſpace ; and, as a great many comets come down 
below the annual orbit of the earth, it is not at all ſurpri- 
ſing that the earth is ſometimes wrapped up in the vapour of 
their tails ; and this is preciſely what happened at the time of 
the Deluge; it needed only ſtay two hours in this tail of the 
comet to make as much water fall as is contained in the ſea; 
in fine, this tail was the ** cataracts of heaven that were 
opened.” In ſhort, the terreſtrial globe having once met 
with the tail of the comet, it muſt, in performing its courſe 
through it, appropriate to itſelf ſome part of the matter it 
contains; all that will be found within the ſphere of attrac- 
tion of the globe ought to fall upon the earth, and that in 
form of rain, ſeeing this tail partly conſiſts of aqueous va- 
pours. Here then is a rain from heaven which may be made 
as plentiful as one pleaſes, and an univerſal Deluge, the wa- 
ters of which will eafily cover the higheſt mountains. How- 
ever, Mr. Whiſton, who here would not deviate from 
the letter of the holy ſcriptures, does not affign this rain 
fetched ſo far, as the only cauſe of the Deluge; he takes 
water wherever he can find it; of this the great abyſs eon- 
tains a large quantity; the earth will, no doubt, at the ap- 
proach of the comet, feel the force of its attraction; the fluid 
contained in the great abyſs will be agitated by ſo violent 
a flux and reflux, that the ſuperficial cruſt cannot reſiſt it, but 
be broken in ſeveral places, and the internal waters will be 
diffuſed over the ſurface 3 ** and the fountains of the great 
deep broken up.” | 

But what muſt be done with theſe waters which the tail of 
the comet and the great abyſs have ſo liberally furniſhed ? 
Mr. Whiſton is not at all embarraſſed with it. As ſoon as 
the earth, in continuing its courſe, has got ſome way from 
the comet, the effect of its attraction, the flux and reflux, 
ceaſed in the great abyſs, and then the ſuperior waters were 
violently precipitated through the ſame paſſages by which they 
came out, the great abyſs ſwallowed up all the ſuperfluous 
waters, and its cavity was found capable enough to receive 
not only the waters which it had already contained, but 
likewiſe all thoſe which the tail of the comet had left be- 
hind it, ſince during the time of its agitation, and the burſt- 
ing of its cruſt, it had enlarged the ſpace by breaking down 
on all hands the earth that environed it: It was in like 
manner at this time that the earth, which till then was ſphe- 
rical, became elliptic, occaſioned not only by the effect of 
the centrifugal force cauſed by its diurnal revolution, but 
likewiſe by the action of the comet; and that becauſe the 
earth, in paſſing through the tail of the comet, was fituated 
in ſuch a manner that it preſented its equatorial parts to this 
body; and becauſe the force of the comet's attraction, con- 
curring with the centrifugal force of the carth, took away 
thoſe parts of the equator with ſo much the more facility, as 
the cruſt was broken and disjoined in a vaſt many places ; 
and becauſe the action of the flux and reflux of the abyſs 
made a more violent impreſſion upon the parts under the 
equator than any where elſe. ä 
The Abbe la Pluche, to account for the Deluge, and the re- 
eng it occaſioned, makes uſe of the following hypo- 
theſis: 

IThe teſtimony of the ſacred records, ſays he, and the univerſal 
tradition of nations concerning this matter, are abundantly 
confirmed by what nature diſcovers to us in thoſe footſteps of 
the Deluge, which ſtill remain in moſt parts of the terra- 
queous globe, and plainly teach us, that nothing but an uni- 
verſal diſlocation or diſſolution of the parts of the earth could 
occaſion that mixture of ſubſtances which we find in ſeve— 
ral places, as of terreltrial plants, and bones of animals, 
mafſie's of broken metals, and ſundry works of human art, 
together with the ſhells and teeth of fiſhes, and other pro- 
ductions of the ſea. 


Altho' the earth did, before the deluge, as well as now, con- 


ſiſt of ſeveral ſtrata of matter lying one upon another, of 
mountains, vallies, planes, great collections of water or ſeas, 
and all other parts eſſentially neceſſary to the conſtitution 
of a habitable globe; yet, notwithſtanding, its form then 
was probably different from what it is at preſent, and its 
atmoſphere or ſirmament not exactly the ſame as now: And 
this cannot be denied, ſeeing God, who wrought a change 
in the lite of man, might as eaſily effect the ſame in the 
ſtructure or form of his habitation. And St. Peter ſeems 
plaialy to authoriſe ſuch a ſuppoſition, where he ſays, that 
the ancient world periſhed by waters, the heavens and the 
earth, which now are, being reſerved unto the fire of the laſt 
day. 

Let us ſuppoſe now, that the former earth deſcribed its an- 
nual orbit, or ellipſis, round the fun, having its axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane of its orbit, that is, without having a 
greater inclination to one part of it than another. 

Let us ſuppoſe alſo, that as this earth was deſigned to be 
tne habitation of a very long-lived race of men, who were 
to multiply exceedingly, the ſurface of the land was much 
greater than that of the ſea, which, the better to accommodate 
mankind with room, was partly open, and partly concealed 


DEL 


under the earth; ſo that there were on all. ſides 1,,, 
gazines of water, or different ſeas, which held à — Ta 
cation with each other under ground, by means of on hog 
mon receptacle or rendezyous of water: And t 8 
ſeems to countenance ſuch a diſpoſition or diſtribution . 
waters, by calling this vaſt bed, or ſtore-houſe of * 
the name of the profound abyſs, and the different . 
ings of the waters, by the name of ſcas, as bein 1 
From theſe two ſuppoſitions, which are neither r. 
to ſcripture nor philoſophy, naturally flow al. 7 
ticulars which we find in ſcripture, in the tradition; all. 
ancients, and in the preſent ſtate of the world, i 
Now, the axis of the earth not being inclined to the, 
of the ecliptic, the plane of the earth's equator gig e 
with the plane of its annua] orbit, and conſequently ; 
ſet the body of the ſun, or, in other words, 8 
equator was 2 oppoſite to the fun. From ſuch 1 
tuation it neceſſarily follows, that all the climates q l 
earth, except in the middle of the torrid Zone, enjoyed 
conſtant and pleaſant temperature of weather ; day wr l 
were equally divided to all places alike, conſifting c * 
12 hours; the air was always pure and ſerene ; ang * 
was a perpetual ſpring all over the globe; the ſun ard 9 7 
regulated the courſe of the year, not by the diverſity th 
ſons, but by the change of places, the earth, in it; 2. i 
revolution in its orbit round the ſun, paſſing under ag 
conſtellations of the zodiac; ſo that, when it was under 1 
bra, the ſun appeared to be under Aries; and, whey & 
earth paſſed under the ſign Scorpio, the ſun ſeemed 0 be 
in Taurus. The revolution, which the ſun ſeemed 10 ner. 
form in one year, the moon did really perform every ment 
renewing phaſes then periodically, as it does now, Tz, 
did theſe two lights which preſided, the one over the 4. 
the other over the night, ſerve as two regulators to my. 
kind, whereby to fix the length of the year, and to g. 
ſure the ſeveral portions of time. 

Had man continued in his firſt ſtate of innocence, }, 
might, without the pains of cultivation, have exth--4 
the ſucceſſive fruits of the earth, which God had dates 
and enriched with ſpontaneous crops, and made, for hi 
one continued garden of delights : whereas the guilt contr:6; 
by the fall, and his ſinful] diſobedience, brought upon hin 
the weight of that curſe which was denounced avzinſt the 
earth for his puniſhment 3 for from that time it boys; 
forth thorns and thiſtles, and by the ſweat of his brow uz 
he obliged to earn his bread. But as the menace of dent, 
which was then denounced againſt Adam, was not enen. 
ed till a long time after, ſo neither was the curſe wh 
God pronounced againſt the earth fully accompliſhed u. 
ter the Deluge. Hitherto the earth retained the vigour an! 
beauties of youth, it not being then, as fince, deformed nt 
furrowed with caverns and hſlurts ; there were then non 
lets for the air to penetrate into the bowels of it, no ſubs 
raneous fires to kindle it into violence and fury, caving 
earthquakes and dreadful convulſions ; the atmoſphere eo 
a ſtate of calmneſs and ſerenity ; the gentle zephvrs at !t 
approach of day diſperſed the morning fragrant deus cs 
the face of the whole earth, and the vapours, which we 
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of plants and vegetables, and to feed the reſervoirs of tour 
tains and rivers with new ſupplies ; the air was not put 3 
violent agitations by bluſtering winds ; there was no fl 
or tempeſt, hail or thunder: For, though all theſe met? 
have their reſpective uſes agreeable to the preſent orcer 
ſettled courſe of nature, yet the antediluvian earth, * 
did not ſtand in any need of them, ſo neither was H 
moded by them. * 
By a natural conſcquence of this uniform temperature, 52 
preſided every- where, and at all times, the trees (7 
ally retained their verdure, and brought forth fruit, We 
and budded at the ſame time; the preſent crop was * © 
earneſt of that which was to ſucceed, and unten 
plenty exalted her full horn in every place. a 
The clemency and temperature of the air could not wy 
having a beneficial influence on the bodies of men, *** © 
ſing longevity. In a word, there was no blemiſh in r. 
nothing to defile the earth, but the wickednels 3 1 
bitants, who were taken vp, in the midſt of this lend“! 
nothing ſo much as the gratification of their fe 
puſſions, converting thoſe bleſſings, which providence © 4 
ſigned as ſo many "motives to excite their gratituce © * 
dience, into the means of riot and excels. 44 14 
death, at the remote diſtance of ſeveral ages, dic Y 
their repoſe in the midſt of their finful puriuits * | 
not alarmed by the voice of the thunder, nor fc 
the ſeverity of ſeaſons, nor brought to 3 jult mo 
duty and dependence by any other ſalutary 20m" |, 
afflictions; and therefore they gave nora + ed 
courſes and criminal pleaſures, without mars * 185 
Nothing but an univerſal change in nature ws 1 , 
to put 2a ſtop to the growing wickedneſ of My, 
therefore God thought fit not only to deſtroy e 


& world, but alſo to produce an alteration in the 
ſelf, to change the diſpoſition of the air, and the or- 
x theſe means he contracted the life of 
| and made it more laborious and 
3 32 indeed immediately vouchſafe to apply 
inful. emedy which alone could thoroughly purge and 
* eget of man; but he did effectually put it out of 
amm (he f the ſecond race of men to go thoſe lengths in 
the power hich the inhabitants of the former earth had done. 
iniqult): 4 a aſked, how this terrible change could be ef- 
But it 5 ir the removal of a ſingle line out of its place, 
et q of God, were not ſufficient to cauſe an univer- 
by the _— in nature. He took the axis of the earth, and 
ſal fer 42 few degrees towards the northern ſtars ; and 
inclined this little deviation produced a thorough change in 
behold * d cxconomy of the natural ſyſtem of the world, 
the 2 to give birth to new heavens and a new earth. 
22 clination of the axis, the equator of neceſſity be- 
" 7 reſſed below the ſun, and that bright luminary im- 
_ 5 darted its ſcorching rays on one hemiſphere, whilſt 
25 ſt froſt and cold exerted their utmoſt ſeverity on 
— . Hence proceeded condenſations and rareſactions 
1 air, cauſing violent commotions in the atmoſphere, 
wy warring winds and tempeſts raged with embattled 
— through the middle regions of the ſky ; the windows of 
_ — opened, and the ſuperior waters, being conden- 
_ 6 violence of the ſhock, poured down in torrents 
3 e face of the earth; the earth felt the univerſal con- 
cuſion, and, ſhaking from its very foundation, broke in 
eces under the feet of its wicked inhabitants, and plunged 
into the ſubterraneous waters 3 by this diſruption of the 
cruſt, the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
ſpouted forth their treaſures over the disjointed maſs. In a 
word, from the concourſe of the ſuperior and inferior wa- 
ters was produced an univerſal Deluge, which drowned the 
105 did, by the agency of the ſun and the winds, bring 
a flood upon the earth; ſo likewiſe did ke employ them as 
inttuments to diſmantle it again of the waters, which part- 
y ſubſided into thoſe places which were more depreſſed than 
others, and partly aſcended up again in vapours into the 
atmoſphere. From this time forward, the earth having its axis 
inclined 23 degrees and; to the north, and conſequently pre- 
ſenting difterent parts of its body, at difterent diſtances from 
the equator, to the perpendicular influence of the ſun, va- 
ried its aſpects and ſituation with regard to the ſun every 
day, for ſix months together, and daily reaſſumed them du- 
ring the other fix months of its revolution in its annual or- 
bit: This diverſity of ſeaſons, and theſe viciſſitudes in the 
air, neceſſarily occaſioned an alteration in the tempera- 
ment of the human body, and contracted the life of-man 
into a narrower ſpace. The poſterity of Noah did indeed, 
for a few generations, ſtill retain ſome of the vigour of 
their forefathers, till the human body, by gradual decays, 
became, both in conſtitution and duration, ſuch as was na- 
tural and proportioned to the impreſſions of the ait, and the 
influence of the ſeaſons, 
If then God, by giving this inclination to the earth's axis, 
produced theſe violent commotions in the air, and theſe ſub- 
ſidences in the ſurface of the earth, how great muſt have 
been the aſtoniſhment of the children of Noah, upon the 
halt of this ſurprizing: change in the place of their habita- 
tion, when, inſtead of delightful vales, and hills covered with 
that verdant carpet which overſpread the face of the primitive 
earth, they ſaw nothing on the Gordian mountains, on the 
top of which the ark firſt reſted, but hideous caverns and 
mon{trous rocks, which roſe promiſcuouſly out of the ruins 
of the old world, ſome of which exalted their pointed tops 
uncer a Covering of ſnow, whilſt thick fogs and vapours con- 
ccz.c0 the gloomy ſummits of others. Nor did the aſpect 
0: tne heavens appear leſs ſtrange and ſurprizing. The 
return of the clouds, which had been to them, before, the 
forerunners of the Deluge, could not fail to alarm them a- 
'reſn, and fill their minds with dreadful forebodings. But 
how agreeably were they ſurprized, and their fears baniſhed, 
wazn the declining ſun darted his chearing rays through the 
© oomy veil of the heavens, and painted on the ſkirts of an 
eppolite cloud a beauteous bow, majeſtically decked in all 
the variety of the moſt lively colours | As this new and glori- 
ous ogject only made its appearance towards the end of rains 
2nd ſtorms, it became to man a natural ſign of an enſuing 
'-renity, and a pledge of fair weather. Several interpreters 
0! icripture giving in to that common opinion, that the rain- 
dow is as ancient as the creation, have endeavoured to find 
«ut arguments to juſtify the uſe Moſes makes of this phæno- 
menon; whereas our hypotheſis clears him from any neceſ- 
ot being defended, and ſuppoſes the rainbow, as his hit- 
tory plainly implies, to be a new phenomenon unknown be- 
de tne deluge, Now, if it was unknown before, ſo alſo 
wide rain; and, if there was neither rain nor ſtorm in the 
e ot the antediluvian earth, our conieture is conſequent- 
doi rational and probable. : 


upon th 


If, purſuant to our hypotheſis, the ſurface of the print: 
earth was hollowed and rendered uneven by ſome one uni. 


verſal concuſſion or diſlocation of its parts, it will neceſſarily 
follow, that we muſt find in nature evident ſigns of a two-fold 


_ conſtitution in our globe, or, in other words, diſtinctły per- 


ceive what the ſtructure of it was according to its firſt creati- 
on, as different ſtrata of black earth, ſand, clay, and othei 
matters lying one upon another, in ſuch exact order and re- 
gularity, as plainly denoted the hand that laid them to be di- 
vine; but at preſent disjointed, broken, and uneven, yet ſo a: 
to preſerve, under this general diſorder, convincing marks 0 
that great change which the divine juſtice wrought in the con- 
ſtitution of the earth. 9 

I. The ſurface of the globe being compofed of friable earth: 
and long ſtrata of ſtones, the earths muſt have given way in 
this univerſal diforder, and have fallen into pyramidal figure: 
in ſeveral places, as is natural to all earths which we caſt from 
us: Whereas the maſſes of ſtones, being more dificultly ſepa- 
rated, mult have broken and fallen into irregular heaps in 
many places, in ſome inclining to the plane of the horizon, in 
others parallel to it, according to the nature and diſpoſition «4 
the earths which ſupported them. And this effect is confirm- 
ed by experience, as we find in all countrics long ridges of 
mountains, the higheſt of which are nothing but large males 
of broken rocks, whoſe ſides are laid bare by the falling away 
of the earth ; we likewiſe find almoſt in every part of the earth 
long ſtrata of ſtone on the declivities of the mountains, which 
have the ſame ſlope and inclination to the horizon with the 
mountains themſelves ; and which were formed there before 
the Deluge by horizontal currents of water running through 
beds of ſand having the ſame ſituation. Now what other rea- 
fon can be given for their preſent inclined poſition, but that 
the earth, which was their baſis, ſubſided unequally, and con- 
ſequently deſtroyed their former paralleliſm ? We always find, 
that thoſe beds of ſtone, which are under ground, lie more 
parallel to the ſurface of the earth ; the reaſon of which is, 
either that they were petrified fince the deluge, or that they 
are ſituated on a horizontal baſis ; though, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the ſuperficies of the planes of the earth run gradually 
ſloping down to the bottom of the ſea, as is found by expc- 
rience upon ſounding. It is alſo obſerved in all iſlands, that 
their middle parts are more elevated than the reſt, from which 
there lies a deſcent down to the ſea, and which is continue] 
under it. This is an evident ſign of the ſubſidence of che 
earth. Thus the Apennine mountains are continued quite 
through the middle of Italy, from the bottom of which there 
lies a declivity on each fide to the two neighbouring ſeas. Such 
is the ſituation of the Cordeliers along the country of Peru, cf 
the Apaches in Mexico, of another long ridge of mountains 
on the coaſt of Brazil, and of ſeveral others along the conti- 
nents of Africa and Aſia. 

2. By a neceſlary conſequence of the ſame cataſtrophe, it 
will follow, that as the ſeveral parts of the earth continue to 
deſcend in a ſlope to that point of contact where any two large 
maſſes of the cruſt, by its ſubſiding, formed an angle at thei 
baſes, and reſted upon each other, the waters that remained 
upon the earth after the deluge, muſt inevitably have repaire( 
to thoſe places which were moſt depreſſed; and conſequently, 
we ought to ſind larger and more iſlands near thoſe vaſt tracts 
of land which we call continents, than in the middle of the 
ocean, where the ſubſidence of the carth is greateſt. And that 
this is ſo, will appear upon taking a flight ſurvey of the ter- 
retrial globe. Thus the iſlands of the Archipelago are viſi- 
bly the remains of that land which formed the communication 
between Europe and Africa; as the Antegua and Caribbee 
iſlands are of that which joined north and fouth America, 

3- Another neceſſary conſequence of the ſubſidence of the 
earth's ſurface is, that the ancient ſtrata of ſtones and metal; 
muſt have been broken in ſeveral places, and in {ſome pierced 
through and through by the falling in of the upper cruſt ; 
which exactly agrees with the accounts of all thoſe who have 
made obſervations on quarrics and mines. 

4. The waters of the ſca, by running down into thoſe places 
which are moſt depreſſed, muſt have changed their abode, and 
left in their former quarters, which we now inhabit, ſea- 
plants, fiſhes, and ſhells, 

5. Several parts of the primitive earth muſt have been under- 
mined by the waters of the flood, and the mountains in many 
places have tumbled down into the plains, burying under their 
ruins thoſe marine bodies which were intercepted by their 
fall. Henge proceeds that ſurpriſing confuſion and mixture of 
ſubſtances, which we ſometimes find 60 or 80 feet under 
ground, as ruſhes or meadow-herbs, lying promiſcuouſly with 
maſſes of petrified wood; ſometimes bricks, coals, and wrought 
metals, all in one undiſtinguiſhed heap, under which ſhell be 
a large bed of ſhells, ſometimes of difterent kinds, ſometimes 
all of the ſame ſort: Nor is it uncommon to find theſz larze 
collections of ſhells, which were thin promifcucufly throven to- 
gether at the time of the deluge, petuined by the ſubterrancois 
waters, and the inſinuation of a loamy carth and ſand into 
their pores. A proof of this we find in ſeveral quarries in the 
neizhbourhood of Paris. 

6. There has been found on the top of one of the higheſt and 


moſt barren mountains of all the Alps a very large ue 
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turned, but preſerved entire, and in its perfect form. There 
have been alſo ſound, under ground, in ſome of the northern 
iſlands, which now produce nothing but a little moſs, huge 
trees of different kinds. Theſe two particulars, ſeemingly ſo 
ſurpriſing, are eaſily and naturally accounted for from our 
hypotheſis: For theſs piaces which are barren now were not 
ſo before the deluge, there being then a perpetual ſpring, and 


an univerſal fecundity over the whole earth : If then the ſun | 


did formerly extend its genial influence all the year, as far as 
the neighbourhood of the north pole, the inclination of the 
earth's axis muſt, of neceſſity, have produced that change 
in the ſituation of the globe, by which it is not fo well 
accommodated to the purpoſes of fertility and vegetation, as 
it was formerly: And if the tops of the Alps did, in ancient 
times, produce large trees, the ſterility of theſe rocks, at pre- 
ſent, muſt have been occaſioned by ſome general revolution in 
nature, which ſtripped them of their nutritive earth. 

7. We often obſerve, in thoſe dales or hollows that lie between 
two hills, the ſame number of ftrata on both the oppoſite 
ſides ; the ſame ſorts of earth, of the ſame thickneſs, and ge- 
nerally anſwering to one another: The ſame order is likewiſe 
found in the ſtrata underneath in the carth. From whence it 


almoſt demonſtrably follows, that this valley or dale was oc- | 


caſioned by the ſubſiding of the intermediate earth, which 
cauſed a diviſion in the ſtrata that before were continuous.” 
'T hoſe who deſire to ſee more on this ſubject, may conſult the 
Rev. Mr. Cockburn's Enquiry into the Truth and Certainty of 
the Moſaic Deluge. 

DEMANINE, or DzmEsNE, in a general ſenſe, implies the lord's 
manor-place, with the lands thereunto belonging; which he 
and his anceſtors have from time to time kept in their own 
manual occupation. 

In England, no common perſon can have any Demaines ſim- 

ly underſtood, for all depends, either mediately or immediate- 
on the crown; for when a man in pleading would ſignify 
his land to be his own, he ſaith, that he is or was ſeized there- 
of in his Demaine, as of fee ; by which he means, that not- 
withſtanding his land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet it 
is no true Demaine, but depends upon a ſuperior lord, and he 
holds by ſervice, or rent, inſtead of ſervice, or by both ſer- 
vice and rent. 

DEMANDANT, in law, he who is actor or plaintiff in a 
real action; fo called, becauſe he demands lands, &c. 

DEMI-BASTION, a kind of fortification, having only one 
face and one flank. 

Dzm1-Cannon /{uwz/?, the name of a piece of ordnance, uſually 
about 6 inches bore, 5400 pounds weight, 10 or 11 feet long, 
and carries a ſhot about 3o pounds weight. It carries point- 
blank 156 paces, and its charge of powder is 14 pounds, 

Drmi-CanNon ordinary, which is 6 inches and 3 bore, 12 feet 
long, weighs 5600 pounds : Its charge of powder is 17 pounds 
8 ounces, and carries a ſhot of 6 inches ; in diameter, whoſe 
weight 1s 32 pounds; the piece ſhoots point-blank 162 
paces. : 

Dem1-CANNON of the langeſt ſize, is 6 inches 4 bore, 12 feet 
long, 6000 pounds weight : Its charge is 18 pounds of pow- 
der, and the piece ſhoots point-blank 180 paces. 

Dremi-CRoss, is an inſtrument uſed by the Dutch to take the 
altitudes of the celeſtial bodies at fea ; it conſiſts of a ſtaff di- 
vided into a line of tangents, and a croſs-piece or tranſom, and 
has three vanes. But we do not uſe this inſtrument, our ſea- 
quadrant being better. 

DEmMt-CULVERING, is a piece of ordnance: The common ſort 
of them are 4 inches and bore, 2700 pounds weight, 10 feet 
long, carry a fhot of 10 pounds 11 ounces, are charged with 
7 pounds 4 ounces of powder, and ſhoot point-blank 175 
Paces. 

Drmi-CULVERING -f the leaſt ſize, is 4 inches bore, 10 feet 
Jon, 2000 pounds weight: Its charge is 6 pounds 4 ounces 
of powder; it carries a ball of 4 inches diameter, and of 9 
pounds weight, and its level-range is 174 paces. 

Drmt-CULVERING of the largeſt ſort, is 4 inches and 3 the bore, 
10 feet and 4 long, 3000 pounds weight : Its charge of powder 
is 8 pounds 8 ounces ; the ball is 4 inches and 4 diameter, 
weighs 12 pounds 11 ounces, and it ſhoots point-blank 178 
PuCes, 

DrM1-GoRGE, in fortification, is half the gorge or entrance 
into the baſtion, not taken directly from angle to angle, where 
the baſtion joins to the curtin, but from the angle of the flank 
to the center of the baſtion, or angle the two curtins would 
make, were chey protracted to meet in the baſtion. 

DEMI-SEMIQUAVER, in muſic, the ſhorteſt note, two of them 
being equal to a ſemiquaver. 

DIENOCRACY “, a form of government, wherein the ſove- 
reignty, or ſupreme authority, is lodged in the people, who 
exerciſe the ſame by perſons of their own order, deputed for 
that purpoſe, 

Ihe word is formed from the Greek e,, the people, and x;a- 
7:::1x1, to rule. 


OENIONSTRA“TTION, a method of reaſoning, whereby the 

mind clearly perceives the agreement or diſagreement between 
the ideas it conſiders. This knowledge, thourh it be certain, 
is not ſo clear and evident as intuitive knowledge. It requires 
pains and attention, and ſteady application of mind, to per- 


* 


— 


DE NARIUs, in antiquity, the Roman penny, 2 blver ces 


DEMO/NSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, is one of the gener, © 


DEMoNSTRATIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronouns, Wan! 


DEMU/RRAGE., in commerce, an allowance made by merctats 


— Ws | * . . = 55 8 6 
DEMU/RRER, in law, a kind of pauſe upon a point 0: 60! 


% . 0 » ane! Sy 1 (+ 4 * 
DENDRYTIS *, in natural hiſtory, a ſort ot whitu * 


in miniature, in blackiſh or vellowiſh figures. 


DE/NEB, in aſtronomy, an Arabic word 1199 


DEN 


ceive the agreement or diſagreement it conſider; , 
muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, before th 
in this way can arrive at certainty. Before Demorg,..* 
there was a doubt, which in intuitive knowledge em 
pen to the mind that has its faculty of perception leſt une 8 
capable of diſtinct ideas, no more than it can be 3 a 
the eye that can diſtinctly fee white and black, What, 
ink and paper be all of a colour. In every ſtep * Wal 
makes in demonſtrative knowledge, there is an intujti,, og 
ledge of that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with f T 
intermediate idea, which it ufes as a proof; for, i . * 
not ſo, that would yet need a proof, fince, Wich * 
perception of ſuch agreement, or diſagreement of the n. 
diate ideas, there is no knowledge produced; each 2 
progreſſion of the Demonſtration muſt alſo be exacth 0 2 
in the mind, and a man muſt be ſure that no part i; wm 
which, becauſe, in long deductions, the memory canned as 
ly retain, this been Au becomes more imperfect thi, :.. 
itive, and men often embrace falſhoods for Bemonſtrat 
It has been generally taken for granted, that Matheus 
lone is 9 of demonſtrative certainty, but to hae 
agreement or diſagreement as may be intuitively percs;.., - 
not the privilege of the ideas of number, extenſion, 250 U 
alone: It may poſſibly be the want of due method a. 
lication in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in thus 
monſtration has been thought to have ſo little ba 
other parts of knowledge; and where it can perceive the foo 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitire c.. 
ception of the agreement they have with any intermeq,. 
ideas, there the mind is capable of Demonſtration, uch 
not limited to the ideas of figures, number, extenſion, (x U 
modes. A 
T here are two things required in a juſt Demonſtration ; Fj 
That every propoſition of which it conſiſts, confideres b. 
rately, be true; Secondly, That the conſequence, vn g 
other foregoing things, neceſſarily flow from them; or d: 
the conſequences be contained in the antecedents or premiſe. 
Demonſtration is of two kinds, the one a priori, the d 
poſteriori. Demonſtration a priori (which alone, to Heat 
properly, is Demonſtration) is that by which the effect i; &. 
monſtrated by its cauſe; as when we prove the exiſtence d 
light, by the exiſtence of the ſun.— Demonſtration a poſer. 
ori, is when we demonſtrate the cauſe by the eflect; a wa 
we prove the exiſtence of the ſun, from the exiſtence HH. 
— To this kind of Demonſtration may-alſo be reduced gte 
Demonſtration which is made from the remote cauſe; 3 
when one proves that a ſtone doth not breathe, becauk i 
not an animal, when it would have been more proper to H 
proved it by this, becauſe it has no lungs ; yet that, thou 
nearer, is not the direct property of an animal, fire m- 
animals, as oyſters, &c. have no lungs. — Authors all mer 
on another kind of Demonſtration, called oſtenſue; wc 
is when a thing is demonſtrated from proper principles, c- 
rectly and by itſelf, — To this they have added another l. 
of Demonſtration, which they call deductive to an income: 
ence ; which, though it be inferior to the former, yet may it 
of uſe, where we cannot have an oftenſive Demon 
as being alſo of inſeparable neceſſity. And this is when ur 
demonſtrate a thing to be fo, becauſe, if it ſhould be oe 
wiſe, either an abſurdity, an impoſſibility, or a contracictur 
muſt neceſſarily follow. Locke n Hum. Und. Watts's Lig 


and 
e mis 


kinds of eloquence ; being that which obtains in the cn 
tion of panegyrics, invectives, &c. 


ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate a thing. 


the time limited for his departure. 


in any action. 
In Chancery, the defendant demurrs to the plaintiff's bill, e. 
ring it to be defective in ſuch and ſuch a point ; and denen 
the judgment of the court thereupon, whether he. dust“ 
make any further anſwer. 


equivalent to ſeven pence half-penny ſterling. 


whereon are ſeen trees, ſhrubs, and other fgurcs, fete 


* The word is derived from the Greek 3:19:o, à tree. 
Some will have the Dendritis to be a ſpecies of ſtone 9 
but as the branches of trees, &c. repreſented on tne Ut 
tis, are never confounded together, nor hook n * 
other, as thoſe of ſtone- plants are generally 1ound t0 * 
authors will not admit of ranking them in Us da. wy 
the fire deprives the Dendritis of all its Eures wr wor” 
ing the ſtone to aſhes, which does not hold ot any Ren 
And hence it appears, that the figures of the Den * 
external, and the effect cf a colour applied on the ton 
artificially but by nature. Sce late XVII. fig. 2%, 2½ 

ying a., 
applied by aſtronomers to ſeveral fixed ſtars. Thus 2 
cet ſignifies the bright ſtar in the Lion's tall; Denel debt 
in che Swan's tall, &c. 
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NIER, the French penny, twelve whereof make a fol, br 


DE (hill 
French lang „ ſignifies an alien enfranchiſed by the 
DENIZEN; = _— — is intitled to moſt of the privi- 


inert lands by deſcent, which a Denizen cannot. 


is ſuppoſed to 


tor news YOu» 


parts { ſuch parts, that is, 3 quarters of the whole, 
rake © 8 rox of any proportion or ratio, is the quotient ariſ- 
24 * the diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent : 
ing Tl the Denominator of the proportion that 3o hath to 
Thus 012 bc) 30 (6. This is allo called the exponent of the 
bY becauſe 5) 30 ; = 
0 . 
| pr TY, in philoſophy, is a property or habitude of bodies, 
+ is directly oppoſite to rarity, whereby they contain ſuch a 
2 of matter under ſuch a bulk; accordingly a body that 
pry more matter than another under the ſame bulk, 1s 
N denſer than the other. Hence, the maſs being pro- 
7 to the gravity, a denſer body is ſpecifically heavier 
than one that is more rare; and a body that is ſpecihcally 
heavier is more denſe than one that is ſpecifically lighter. 
The Denſities and bulks of bodies are the two 45 points on 
which all mechanics or laws of motion turn. It is an axiom, 
that all bodies of the ſame Denſity contain equal maſſes under 
equal bulks. If the bulks of two bodies are equal, their Den- 
ries are as their maſſes ; and conſequently the Denfities of 
canal bodies are as their gravities. If two bodies have the 
{me Denſity, their maſſes are as their bulks ; the maſſes of 
two bodies are in a ratio compounded of their Denſities and 
bulks ; and conſequently their gravities are in the ſame ratio : 
And if their maſſes or gravities are equal, their Denſities are 
reciprocally as their bulks. The Denſities of any two bodies 
are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their maſſes 
and the reciprocal ratio of their bulks. 
The Denſity of the air is a property that has found a great 
deal of employment for philoſophers, ſince the diſcovery of 
the Torricellian experiinent and the air-pump. 
It has been demonſtrated, that the air has every-where the 
{me Denlitv, at the ſame diſtance from the center, in the 
{me veſſel, or even in veſſels which communicate with each 
ober. The Denſity of the air always increaſes proportionally 
to the compreſſion or compreſſing powers. 
And hence it is that the lower air is denſer than the upper; 
yet the Denfity of the lower air is not proportional to the 
weight of the atmoſphere, by reaſon of heat and cold, which 
cauſe remarkable alterations as to rarity and Denſity. When 
the air is rendered denſer, the weight of bodies that are there- 
in is diminiſhed ; and when it is rarer, the weight of bodies 
in it is increaſed, tor this reaſon, that bodies loſe more in 
heavier mediums than they do in lighter, 
And hence, if the Denſity of the air be ſenſibly altered, bodies 
chu, heavier in a lighter air will have their æquilibriums 
teen away in a denſer air; if their ſpecific gravity be conſide- 
ax different, then the ſpecifically heavier body will preponde- 
and this is the foundation of the manoſcope, an inſtru- 
ment for meaſuring the alterations in the Denſity of the air. 
ihe Denſity of water to air is, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſtates it, 
1-207 $50 to 1, allowing the mercury in the baroſcope 30 
ches: Though Mr. Boyle and ſome others make it as oO 
1; but the former proportion comes neareſt the truth. 
vs Denſity of quickfilver to water is as 134 to 1; and when 
'© quekſtiver is extraordinary good, as 14 to 1 nearly; and 
"equentty, the Denſity of quickſilver to air is as 11617 to 1. 
ei Newton aſſerts the Denſity of the planets, Sol, Sa- 
try, Jupiter, our earth, and the moon, to be as 100, 60, 76, 
eo; and concludes the ſun to be a little denſer than 
v 3 our carth 7 times more denſe than the ſun. 
les an epithet applied to thoſe letters, in the pronun- 
, © 1 whereot the teeth have a principal ſhare. 
FAIALIUM, a kind of ſhell, uſed in phyſic, when pulve- 
an alcali and abſorbent. 
eimal Dentalium is one of the canales or tubuli 
es of authors, It is a ſmall, oblong, and hollow 
© 3 .ength is about 2 inches and 3; its thickneſs at the 
out that of a large gooſe-quill ; from this part it 
3 rows ſmaller all the way to the other end. It is 
'* and thin, of a whitiſh colour with a caſt of green, 
uch a number of pretty high longitudinal ridges. 
qc uutely itragnt, but ſomewhat bent in the manner 
1 4nd es uſually 3 or 4 ſaſciæ or bands running 
Aug SY G1 rent diſtances, ſometunes broader, ſometimes 
a © 4 tometimes of a deeper, ſometimes of a paler 
an the reſt of the ſhell. 
+> bare been recorded of the virtues of the Dentali- 
© ieaunels of oyſter-ſhells has quite thrown it out 


8 anatomy; foe TOOTH, 
„er UzNT13LS, in architecture, is an ornament 


{ the king's native ſubjects; as to purchaſe and poſleſs 
leges © and be capable of any office or dignity. It is however 
_ to naturalization 3 becauſe a ſtranger naturalized may 


DEP 


in cornices, bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth, particularly 
affected in the Ionic and Corinthian orders. 

They are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called den- 
ticulus in ancient times Dentils were never uſed in the Ionic 
cornice ; yet they are found in the remains of Marcellus's 
theatre; which ſome take for an argument that Vitruvius had 
not the direction of that building. 


Vitruvius preſcribes the breadth of each Dentil to be its height; 


INA TOR a fraction, is the number below the line, | and the indenture or interval between each two he directs to 
ne the nature and quality of the parts which any integer 
ſhewi's be divided into: Thus in , 8 the Denomina- 
that the integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into 8 
or half quarters, and the numerator 6 ſhews, that you 


be two thirds of the breadth of the Dentil. He alſo obſerves in 
his fourth book, that the Grecks never put Dentils under mo- 
dilions, becauſe modilions repreſent purlins ; whereas Dentils 
2 the ends of rafters, which can never be placed under 
purlins, 

The Romans were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this decoru m, ex- 
cept in the pantheon, where there ate no dentils under the 


modilions, neither in the portico, nor the inſide of the build- 
ing. Builders Dict. 


DE'NTIFRICE *, in medicine, a remedy for rubbing the teeth, 
and purging them from ſordes, and for cleanſing and abſterg- 
ing the gums, when replete with humours. 
- * word is formed from the Latin dens, a tooth, and V, to 
rub. 


DENTISCA/LPIUM, * a ſurgeon's inſtrument for cleanſing 
the teeth from filth. 


20 word is formed from the Latin dens, a tooth, and ſcalpo, to 
crape. 


DEN TTILION, the breeding the teeth in children. 
DEO/BSTRUENTS, * in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as open 
obſtructions. 

The word is derived from the Latin deolſtruo, to open. 
DEODANP, in our cuſtoms, implies a thing devoted or con- 
ſecrated to God for the pacification of his wrath, in caſe of 
any misfortune, as a man's coming to a violent end, without 
the fault of any reaſonable creature; as if a horſe ſhould ſtrike 
his keeper, and ſo kill him: In this caſe the horſe is to be a 
Deodand, that is, he is to be ſold, and the price diſtributed 
to the poor, as an expiation of that dreadful event. 

DEPA “RT, a method of ſeparating gold from ſilver by means 
of aqua fortis, generally called quartation. See ASSA'YING. 
DEPA*RTURE, or DeyanrTER, from a flea or matter, in 
law, is where a perſon who pleading one thing in bar of ac- 
tion, and that being replied to, he waves it, and inſiſts upon 
ſomething different from his firſt plea.—It is alſo applied to a 
plaintiff, who in his replication ſhews new matter from his 
declaration, 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the eaſting or weſting of a ſhip, 
with reſpect to the meridian it departed or failed from, num- 
bered in degrees, or miles of the equator. 
DEPHLEGMAYTION, in chemiſtry, the ſame as rectification, 
or the freeing a ſpirit of its phlegm, either by diſtillation, or 
ſome other means. | 
DEPIVLATORY *, in pharmacy, a medicine which deſtroys the 
hair. 

The word is formed from the Latin 4 and iu, a hair. 
DEPO\NENT *, in the Latin grammar, a term applied to 
verbs which have active ſignifications, but paſſive terminati- 
ons, or conjugations. 

The word is derived from the Latin den, to put away; be- 
cauſe they ſeem to have laid aſide their paſſive ſignification. 
DEPOPULA'/TION *, the act of waſting, deſtroying, or de- 

ſolating a place, or country. 

* The word is derived from the Latin r, to deſtroy, 
DEPORTA/TION, a fort of baniſhment uſed by the Romans, 
whereby ſome iſland, or other place, was allotted a criminal 
for the place of his abode, with a prohibition not to fiir out of 
the ſame on pain of death. By Deportation the perſon loſt 
the rights of a Roman citizen, being accounted dead in law. 
Ulpian makes this difference between Deportation and relega- 
tion, that the former confined the party to one certain place 
for ever; whereas relegation was frequently revoked, and al- 
lowed a little more liberty. Calv. lex. juridic. Kennet, Ro- 
lin. 

DEPOSUTION, in law, a teſtimony given in court by a wit- 
neſs upon oath. 

DEPos1T10N, is alſo uſed to ſignify the ſequeſtering or depriving 
a perſon of his dignity and office, 

DEPOSITUM, in the civil law, a contract by which a thing 
is committed to the cuſtody of ſome perſon, to be kept with- 
but any reward, and to be returned again on demand. 
DEPRECA/TION, in, rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ora- 
tor invokes the aid and affiſtance of ſome one, or prays for 
ſome great evil or puniſhment to befal him who ſpeaks falſely, 
either himſelf or his adverſary. 

DEPRESSION of the pole. When a perſon fails or travels to- 
wards the equator, he is ſaid to depreſs the pole; becauſe, by 
as many degrees as he approaches nearer the equator, ſo many 
degrees the pole will be nearer the horizon. 

DEPRE/SSOR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral muſcles ; 
becauſe they depreſs the part they arc faſtened to. 
DtprEss0R Labii inferioris, or quadraius, is a muſcle conſiſt- 
ing of ſome thin fleſhy fibres, which lie immediately under 
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DEPRIVA/TION, in the canon law, the act of taking away 
DEPTH of a ſquadron, or battalion, is the number of men in 


DEPURA'/TION, in pharmacy, is the ſeparating or freeing 


DEP 


the ſkin upon the chin; they ariſe from the edge of the fore- 
part of the under jaw, and are inſerted into the upper lip. 
Depreſſor labii ſuperioris, or triangularis, is a muſcle that ariſes 
from the lower edge of the under jaw, between the maſſeter 
and quadratus, and aſcends by the angle of the mouth to the 
upper oy Theſe two —4 acting together expreſs a ſor- 
rowſu 

ners of the mouth and cheeks. 3 
Depreſſores naſi, are a pair of muſcles ariſing from the os 


maxillare, above the dentes inciſores, and are inſerted into the 


extremities of the alæ which they pull downwards. 


or depriving an eccleſiaſtic of his dignity, or ſpiritual promo- 
tion. 


a file z which in a ſquadren is three, and in a battalion ge- 
nerally fix. 


any fluid from all heterogeneous matter or feculencies, and 
thereby rendering every part of it of a ſimilar conſiſtence 
and appearance. 
This operation is of three kinds, which differ, as well in re- 
gard to the principles on which they depend, as in the man- 
ner of their execution. 
The firſt and moſt ſimple manner of Depuration is decanta- 
tion. It is the ſeparating fluids from any heterogeneous matter, 
by means of the difference of their ſpecific gravity : but can 
only be practiſed, therefore, in the caſe of thoſe wherein there 
is ſuch a difference. It is performed, by only ſuffering the 
fluid to ſtand at reſt, till every thing that will ſubſide is col- 
lected at the bottom, and then pouring off from the ſedi- 
ment, by a gradual inclination of the veſſel, all that part of 
the fluid which appears clear. This is the general method 
where ſmaller quantities are in queſtion ; but in the caſe of 
larger, the greater part may with care be taken off by a pro- 
per bowl or diſh, and the reſt put into a leſſer veſſel, and 
ſeparated by inclination. 
When fluids are to be freed from oils, or ſuch matter as floats, 
an inſtrument, called a tritorium or ſeparating funnel, is uſed. 
Theſe may be made of any form, by which the heavier fluid 
can be drawn of from below, and the oil or other lighter 
matter left in the veſſel: For the common kind one, and one 
proper for greater quantities. 
Whenoils whoſe viſcid conſiſtence is apt to detain impurieties, 
and prevent their ſubſiding, are to be depurated, it is proper, 
previouſly to decantation, to let them ſtand ſome time with- 
in a moderate digeſting heat ; by which means, being much 
more liquefied, they will frequently let fall a ſediment not 
otherwiſe ſeparable. 
The ſecond method of Depuration is by deſpumation. It is 
performed by adding whites of eggs, firſt well beat together, 
to the fluid to be clarified, and after a perfect comixture, mak- 
ing them coagulate by means of heat, and thereby carry to 
the ſurface all the heterogeneous matter, which is entangled by 
them in their coaleſcence. "The impurities, together with the 
concreted whites of eggs, appearing as a ſcum on the ſurface 
of the fluid, is to be taken off with a ſpoon ; this method is 
likewiie called clarification. 
"The third manner of Depuration is called filteration, or per- 
colation, and is performed by paſſing, without preſſure, the 
fluid to be purified, through ftrainers of flannel, linen, 
cloth, or paper; which, retaining the groſſer parts or feculen- 
cies, ſuffer only the clearer fluid to be tranſmitted. 
When flannel is uſed, it is made into a bag in the form of a 
cone, and then called Hippocrates's ſleeve : the baſis where- 
of being turned upwards, and expanded by means of three or 
four poſts, from which it is made to hang, it is then filled 
with the fluid, which drops from the apex, or ſmall end, into 
a veſſel, This is moſtly uſed in the caſe of decoctions, ex- 
tracts, and all gelatinous and ſaponaceous preparations, where 
extreme clearneſs is not neceſſary; where deſpumation has 
been previouſly uſed ; or where the conſiſtence of the mat- 
ter renders it unfit to paſs through paper. As the tenacious 
conſiſtence of many of theſe preparations renders their tranſ- 
miſſion even through flannel difficult, it is proper, in ſuch 
caſes, to filter them, while of a boiling heat; which can ſel- 
dom do injury to thoſe of this kind, if care be taken to pre- 
vent their burning to the veſſel. 
In ſolutions, of falts, ſpirits, and other limpid fluids, where 
great tranſparency is expected, paper, or decantation ſubſe- 
quent to it through flannel, are alone capable of perfectly an- 
ſweting the end. 


The manner of filtering through paper is to put it into a tin 
or glais funnel, to whole form it is adapted in the manner of 


a lining; which very well ſerves the purpoſe where ſmall 
quantities are filtered; but for greater quantities this me- 
thod is attended with great inconveniencies and delay, be- 
cauſe it large tunnels be employed, the great column of fluid 
Learing on the middle of the paper, which is unſupported, and 
being forced with the incumbent weight to adapt itſelf to the 
form of the funnel, is much creaſed and bent, ſeldom fails to 
burſt it, before any conſiderable quantity has paſſed through. 


countenance, becauſe they draw downwards the cor- | 


DER 


the funnel an earthen cullender, which, eve; 
ing the paper, ſecures it from the violence of the 7 "ow 
preſſure, without in the leaſt impeding the paſſa 
fluid : and by this means large quantities may with. 4 
and expedition be diſpatched. v'U eg 
The filtering through paper, where the operation f 
never fails completely to anſwer the purpoſe ; but "ng 
many fluids, whoſe confiftence renders it imprafiicay = ® 
are all viſcid fluids, and thoſe that are in a great deere, © 
ceous, they either choaking the filter, or by Ger Og 
being kept from dividing, ſo as to fall through the ef 
of the paper. | pan 
For theſe, therefore, a flannel muſt be employed, 250 
that in many caſes will fail, if the matter be not b n 
made more liquid by a boiling heat. nay 
It is neceſſary to be careful in the choice of the king a 
uſed for this purpoſe: there is none at preſent manyg, — 
whoſe texture and ſtrength are perfectly adapted o 
amongſt the kinds that are to be produced that c- IN 
called bloom paper is much the beſt. The common 0 * 
of ſo flight a ſubſtance, and have fo little tenacity = 
what is owing to gums, that, as ſoon as they are we; 4 
gum waſhed from them, they fall to pieces, ſo thit we : 
the form of the cullender, nor any other artifice —_ 
them good. W 
Linen cloth is alſo uſed for this purpoſe, though but (2, 
as it puriſies with far leſs effect than woollen, and ha he, 
vantage over it, unleſs when woollen is liable to be Foe 
and become impervious to the fluid; as in the An 
gums and gummy extrac's: but it may with great Park. 
in ſome caſes be adaptcd to paper, where the relaxing 15 
of what is filtered weakens the texture of the gs. 
happens in volatile ſpirits and all other ſaponaceous fuld 1 
this caſe the paper ſhould be put over it, and both . 
laid carefully into the cullender: and, by this expedien, 1. 
will be found to remedy each other's defects, and make act. 
proof againſt all common accidents. 
There is another method of ſeparating water from ſom: c. 
ticular kinds of ſubſtances, by the attraction of 2 wn 
thread, which is called filtering, 
In the Depuration of ſome fluids, two of theſe feveral methe!; 
are uſed conjointly; as faltering through flannel may be prac 
tiſed after deſpumation, and is indeed generally more dine 
ditious and effectual than ſcumming. Filtering through, 
per, or flannel, is alſo proper to recover the fluid, which te. 
mains mixed with the ſediment after decantation : and 4. 
cantation is ſometimes employed to make a perſect [)epury; 
on of thoſe fluids, which the flannel fails to make periedt!s 
clear, and whoſe viſcid conſiſtence forbids their being fla 
through paper. | 
There are ſome other methods of Depuration occafinnd!: 
uſed ; ſuch as the training with compreſſure, by meas d. 
ſcrew- preſs. 
DERELIT CTS, in the civil law, are ſuch goods as are 1 
thrown away and abandoned by the owner. 
DERELICT, is alſo applied to ſuch lands, as the fea recs: 
from leaves dry and fit for cultivation. 
DERIVA'TION *, in phyſic, is when a humour, which a» 
not be conveniently evacuated at the part affected, is a 
ed thence, and diſcharged at ſome more proper place; 
drawn from a noble to a more ignoble part, where t 
capable of doing injury. 
* 'The word is formed from the Latin de, and rivus, 2 bios, 
DERIVATION, in grammar, implies the affinity one word 
with another, by being originally formed from it, 
DERVVATIVE, in grammar, a word which is cer © 
formed from another. | 
DE/RVIS, or Dervi/che, generally fignifies a poor man, 8s 
Perſian and Turkiſh languages, as profeſſing poverty, © 
ally the Mevelavites, or Turkiſh Derviſes. Their che © 
ſuperior foundation is in Iconium, which conſiſts of a = 
400, and governs all the other convents of that order n 
Turkiſh empire, by virtue of Ottoman's charter, Ihen p 
to great patience, humility, modeſty, charity, anc ſilence, 4 
preſence of their ſuperiors or others; their eyes are 4 
fixed downwards, with their heads hanging on then bre. 
and their bodies bending forward; their ſhirts are ver) ©" 
they wear a white mantle, with large whitifh caps "& 
crown of a hat; their legs are bare, and their breaſts oe 
ſome ſcar and burn, in token of devotion ; they wear ng 
girdle with a ſhining ſtone buckle and a ſtring 0! beads, f J 
they often run over. In their devotion they bow fe 
ſome ſo ſwiftly, that their faces can hardly be ſeen, wy 
plays on a cane pipe; and, when the mulic ceaſes, 1! © ** 
very exactly and firmly. This cuſtom they uſe in 17 
of their firſt founder Mevelava, who 14 dars together 
without any ſuſtenance uſed it himfelf, till, falling in an 7 
he received a divine revelation to inſtitute this 06*" 
very much value the pipe, as a ſort of ſacred 1 
which Jacob, &c. praiſed God. They profeſs . 
obedience, but, if any have not the gilt of e 
may leave his convent and marry, but they obſerre 


y wa 
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This may be entirely remedied by ſubſtituting in the place of 


0 Q 7 „ 
ever thrived that did ſo, They are addicted to WI * 


E 
7 
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.  &c. and eat vaſt quantities of opium. They have 


in Egypt, where th worſhip as a ſaint a 

ider of dragons, &c. Theſe monaſteries ſerve the 

rle, ilgrims for inns 3 for theſe above all other religi- 
travelling — under pretence of preaching and propagat- 
ous Tul ehometan faith. So that they travel upon the 
ing ths of theſe monaſteries into Perſia, China, and the em- 
— TY |. whereby they become the beſt ſpies in the 
pire of — 7 There are alſo Derviſes in Perſia, called 
— ſervants of God. Theſe lead an auſtere liſe, 
* h the alcoran wherever they can meet with auditors : 
= i] little but fables to the people. RKicaut, 


however reta 
55 and D Herbelot. 
FS 


ly ſignifies a wild, uncultivated, uninhabited 
_ ee geographers uſe it for all counties little, 


or not at all inhabited. 


DE/SCANT, in muſic, is the art of compoſing in ſeveral parts, 


; mel lain, figurate, and double. 

1 = wy ? the e of muſical compoſition, and 

— in the ordinary placing of many concords. a 
urate or forid Deſcant, is that wherein diſcords are con- 
3 as well, though not ſo much, as concords; and may 
bo termed the ornament or rhetorical part of muſic, in 
— d that in this are introduced all the varieties of points, 
— ſyncope's, diverſities 5 meaſures, and whatever elſe is 

ning the compoſition. 

rr 5 when 1 are ſo contrived, that the 
— may be made the baſs, and, on the contrary, the baſs 


y a SiO, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique. þ 

Lebt DESCENSION, is an arch of the equinoctial, intercepte 
tans the next equinoctial point, and the interſection of 
the meridian paſſing through the center of the object at its 
»tting, in a right ſphere. 

nr 2 is an arch of the equinoctial, intercepted 
detween the next equinoctial point, and the horizon paſſing 
through the center ot the object at its ſetting, in an oblique 

pick NT, in law, is an order or method, whereby lands or 
tenements are derived to a perſon from his anceſtors: And 
this deſcent is either lineal or collateral, ; ; 

Linal DEScEN T, is conveyed downwards in a right line from 
the grand-father to the father, and from the tather to the ſon, 

— DESCENT, is what ſprings out of the fide of the line 
or blood, as from a man to his brother, nephew, or the like, 
* | 

— of heavy bodies, ſee ACCE/LERATED Motion. 

DESCENTS, in fortification, are the holes, vaults, and hollow 
places, made by undermining the ground ; as the counter- 
ſcarp or covert-way z ſo that a Deſcent into the moat or ditch 
is a deep Cigging into the earth of the covert-way, in form of 
1 trench, of which the upper part is covered with madriers or 
clays, againſt fires, in order to ſecure the paſſage into the moat. 

DESCRUBENT ®, in geometry, that line or ſurface, which by 
its motion is ſuppoſed to deſcribe a plane or ſolid figure. 

* The word is derived from the Latin deſcribe, to form, or de- 
lineate. 

DESCRI/PTION, is ſuch a ſtrong and beautiful repreſentation 
of a thing, as gives the reader a diſtinct and ſatisfactory view 
ot it, Deſcriptions are almoſt peculiar to poetry, Hiſtorians, 
indeed, deſcribe things, places, and perſons ; but not ſo much 
for ornament as out of neceſſity. Orators, likewiſe, attempt 
Deſcription, when they have a mind to work upon the paſ- 
lions : But neither the one nor the other uſe them as deco- 
ations to their writings, which poets generally do very ſuc- 
celsfully, not only with a deſign to move the paſſions, but to 
paſe the fancy. Nothing is more beautiful when a proper 
choice is made of them ; nothing more agreeable to the na- 
ture of poctty, few things more peculiar to it. The very 
eſſence of poetry conſiſts chiefly in imitation, and ſuch a pow- 
er it has in placing things before the eye of the reader, as proſe 
entirely wants. 

In every good and lively Deſcription, there muſt be an enu- 
meration of the chief particulars ; which ſets every thing in 
a4 view, and makes a ftrong and laſting impreſſion upon the 
rexer, Trapp, Boſſu, Rapin. | 
**TRIPTION, in geometry, is when ſome line or ſurface, by 
© diotion. produces a plane figure or a ſolid. 

NIR, in military affairs, a perſon who quits the ſer- 


de Witzout leave, or enters himſelf under another com- 
mender, 


\ 


» Th ; : 
ite word is derived from the Latin deſera, to abandon, or for- 
iaKe. 


BP Way 1 5 
draw. the plan, order, repreſentation, or conſtruction, of a 
3 book, painting, &c. 

en the manufactories, implies the painting, or figures, 


- the workman imitates, in order to enrich his ſtuff, or 
ak. 


D: +; . 


n painting, fignifies the outlines of the objects, and 


de meafirrec » | 5 
* %21ures and proportions of exterior forms. 


ee Kuiptors, architects, engravers, and all artiſts in ge- 


. in the moſt famous places of the Turkiſh empire; 
; | 
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| neral, whoſe works require beauty and proportion, as well 

as painters. The qualities and conditions required in a De- 
ſign, are correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, diver- 
lity, expreſſion, and perſpeRive, 

Correctneſs is a term by which painters generally expreſs the 

condition of a Deſign, when exempt from faults ; in its mea- 

| fures it depends upon the juſtneſs of proportion, and the 

knowledge of anatomy, TEES 
Character is that proper and peculiar mark that diſtinguiſhes 
and characteriſes every ſpecies of objects, which will require 
different ſtrokes to expreſs the ſpirit of their character. 
Taſte is an idea or manner of deligning, which ariſes cither 
from the complexion or natural diſpoſition, or from educati- 
on, the maſters, ſtudies, &c, ea Foy 
Elegance gives the figures a kind of delicacy, which ſtrikes 
people of judgment; and a certain agreeableneſs, which pleaſes 
every 
The expreſſion is the repreſentation of an object, according 
to its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſuppoſed 
to be in. 
The perſpective is the repreſentation of the parts of a paint- 
ing or figure, according to the ſituation they are in, with 
reſpect to the point of view. 
The Deſign or draught is a part of the greateſt import and 
extent in painting: It is acquired chiefly by habit and appli- 
cation; rules being of leſs importance here, than in any of 
the other branches of the art, as colouring, clair obſcure, ex- 
preſſion, &c. 
The principal rules of deſigning ate, 1. That young begin- 
ners accuſtom themſelves to copy after good originals at firſt 
fight, not to uſe ſquares in drawing, for fear of ſtinting and 
confining their judgment. 2. To ſtay till they can deſign 
well after the life, before they begin the practice of perſpective 
rules. 3. In deſigning after the life, tolearn to adjuſt the big- 
neſs of their figures to the viſual angle, and the diſtance of 
the eye from the model or ſubject. 4. To mark out all the 
parts of their Deſign, before they begin to ſhade. 5, To 
make their contours in great pieces, without taking notice 
of the little muſcles and other breaks. 6. To make them- 
ſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective. . To obſerve every 
ſtroke, as to its perpendicular, parallel, and diſtance ; and par- 
ticularly to compare and oppoſe the parts, which meet up- 
on and traverſe the perpendicular, ſo as to form a kind of 
ſquare in the mind ; which is the great and almoſt the only 
rule of Deſigning juſtly. 8. To have a regard not only to the 
model, but alſo to the part already deſigned, there not being 
any ſuch thing as deſigning with ſtrict juſtneſs, but by com- 
paring and proportioning every part to the firſt. 
The reſt have a relation to perſpective, as, 1. That thoſe ob- 
jects whole rays meet in a point are ſeen at one view. 2. 
hat the eye and object be always conceived as immoveable. 

3. That the ſpace or medium between be conceived to be 
tranſparent. 4. That the eye, object, and picture be at a juſt 
diſtance, which is uſually double the bigneſs of the ſubject or 
picture. 

DESI/GNING, the art of delineating or drawing the appear- 
ance of natural objects by lines on a plane. 

Mechanical method of DESIGN. There are ſeveral method: 
of Deſigning mechanically. "The following is that of the 
learned Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and may be put in practice 
with the greateſt eaſe : | 
A is a ſmall fight with a ſhort arm B (plate XXII. fo. 1.) 
which may be turned round about, and moved up and down 
the ſmall cylinder C D, which is ſcrewed into the piece 
D, at D: this piece E D moving round about the center 
E; by which means the ſight may be removed cither towards 
E or F. 

E F is a ruler faſtened on the two rulers G G, which ru— 
lers ſerve both to keep the ſquare frame 8 8 8 S perpendicy- 
lar, and, by their ſliding through the ſquare holes T T, they 
ſerve to ſtay the ſight, either farther from, or nearer to the 
ſaid frame ; on which frame is ſtruck on with a little wax 
the paper OO O O, whereon the picture is to be drawn by 
the pen I. This pen I is by a ſmall braſs handle V fo fixed 
to the ruler H H, that the point I may be kept very firm, fo 
as always to touch the paper. HH is a ruler, that is always 
by means of the ſmall ſtrings a @ a, b b b, moved horizon- 
tally, or parallel to itſelf ; at the end of which is ſtruck a 
ſmall pin, whoſe head P is the fight, which is to be moved 
up and down on the outlines of any object. 

The contrivance of the ſtrings is this: Ihe two ftrings a a a, 
b bb, are exactly of an equal length. Iwo ends of them 
are faſtened into a ſmall leaden weight which is moved in 
a ſocket on the backſide of the frame, and ſerves exactly 
to counterpoiſe the ruler H H, being of equal weight with it. 
The other two ends of them are faſtened to two ſmall pins HH, 
after they have rolled about the ſmall pullies MM, L I., 
K K; by means of which pullies, if the pen TI be taken hold 
of, and moved up and down the paper, the ſtrings moving 
very eaſily, the ruler will always remain in an horizontal po- 
ſition, | 

The manner of uſing it is this: Set the inftrument upon a 
table, and fix the ſight A, at what Leight above the table, 


and 


1 
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and at what diſtance from the frame 8 88 8, you pleaſe. Then 

looking thro” the fight A, and holding the pen I in your 
hand, move the head of the pin P up and down the outlines 
of the object, and the point I will deſcribe, on the paper OO 

OO, the ſhape of the object ſo traced. - mal 

DE/SPOT, a title given to the princes of Walachia, Servia, 
and ſome of the neighbouring countries. 1 

DE/SPOTISM *, or Dxsroric government, a form of govern- 

ment wherein the prince is arbitrary and abſolute, acting ac- 

cording to the dictates of his own will, without being con- 
trouled by any other power. e a 
The word is derived from the Greek dn, to rule over. 

DF/SPOVILLE, in heraldry, is the whole ſkin or ſlough of 
a beaſt; with the head, feet, tail, and all appurtenances : So 

that, being filled and ſtuffed, it looks like an entire creature. 

DESPUMA/TION *, in pharmacy, is the clearing and clean- 
ſing of any liquor, by long boiling and continual ſkimming it. 

* The word is formed from the Latin de, and puma, ſcum, or froth. 

DESQUMA'TION “, in ſurgery, is the cleanſing carious bones 

that flake off like ſcales. 11 
* 'The word is compounded of the Latin de, and /quama, a ſcale. 

DESSI/CCATIVE®, orDes1ccAaT1vVE in phemacy, an epithet 
applied to ſuch topical medicines as dry up the humours flow- 
ing toa wound or ulcer, | | 
he word is derived from the Latin deficco, to dry up. 

DESUDA'TION *, a profuſe and inordinate ſweat, ſucceed- 
ed by an eruption of puſtules called ſudamina. 

The word is formed from the Latin de, and /udor, ſweat. 
DETA/CHED Pieces, in fortification, are ſuch outworks, as 
are detached, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. 
DEFA'CHMENT, in military affairs, is a certain number of 
ſoldiers taken out of a greater body, in order to be employed 
in ſome particular enterpriſe, to form a kind of flying camp, 
to relieve a party already engaged in battle, to join a ſepa- 
rate army, to affiſt at the ſiege of a place, to enter into ſome 

arriſon, &c. 

DETENTS, in a clock, are thoſe ſtops, which by being lifted 
up, or let fall down, lock and unlock the clock in ſtriking. 

DETE'RGENT (from detergeo, to cleanſe) in phyſic, are ſuch 

medicines as are not only ſoftening and adheſive, but alſo by a 
peculiar activity, conjoined with a ſuitable configuration of 
parts, ate apt to abrade and carry along with them ſuch parti- 
cles as they lay hold on in their paſſage. 
Medicines of this kind are fuppoſed to cleanſe and fill up witt: 
new fleſh all ulcerations and foulneſſes occaſioned thereby, 
whether internal or external. To do this internally, the me- 
dicine is ſuppoſed to maintain its primary properties, till it ar- 
rives at the place of action, where it is intitled to the appel- 
lation of a Detergent and vulnerary, by is adheſive quality, 
which conſiſts in the comparative largeneſs of its ſurface and 
ſtexibility of its component parts: For by this it readily ad- 
heres to the ſlough of ulcerous exudations, which are eaſily 
carried along with the medicine ; and when this is done, what 
was in{trumental in deterging will afterwards ſtick to the cu- 
tancous filaments, till by the protruſion of proper nouriſhment 
the ulcer is healed, And in like manner the operation of ex- 
teraal ſubſtances are accounted for. Only this is to be taken 
notice of, that internally whatſoever mixes with the animal 
Auids will be firſt ſeparated and left behind: For all thoſe parts 
which are ſpecifically heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of 
the canals, becauſe their momenta are greateſt, and will carry 
them nearly in a ſtraight line; but the lighter parts will be al- 
ways juſtled to the ſides, where they ſooneſt meet with out- 
lets, or are ſtruck into the croded cavities in which they ad- 
here and make part of the ſubſtance. Thus it is eaſy to 
conceive how an increaſe of thoſe qualities of activity and ad- 
heſion may make a medicine ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in 
this reſpect, even fo far as to fetch off the membranes and ca- 
illarv veſlels. Quincy. 

DETERNIINATE Preblem, is that which has but one, or at 
leaſt a limited number of anſwers. | 

DE TFRSIVE. See DETERGENT. 

DETYTNCEE, is a writ that lies againſt him who, having goods or 
chattels delivered him to keep, refuſes to deliver them again ; 
and the plaintiff takes his action of Detinue to recover the thing 
delivered, and not the damages ſuſtained by that Detinue. 

DETONA/TION ®, in chemiſtry, is the thundering noiſe that 

is often made by a mixture when ſet on fire, the volatile parts 
flying of with great impetuoſity. 
Ihe word 1s derived from the Latin detons, to make a noiſe 
like thunder. 

DEIRNANCHE“, in heraldry, is a line that does not come 
tem the angle but from ſome part of the upper edge, and 
thencclaling athwart or diagonally, or from part of the dexter 


©. . 
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DETRUSOR Urine, is a muſcle which is reckoned the firſt 
propcr membrane of the bladder, Iving under that which is 
derived ſrom the peritonæum; its carneous fibres embracing 
ttc whole bladder like a hand, and compreſſing it in the eva- 
C:13tion of the urine. 

DEVASTERUNT bona tefkateris, is a writ lying againſt execu- 
tor, for paying legacies and debts without ſpeciality, before the 


DEY FAT ION, in the old aſtronomy, 


DEVTSE, in heraldry, is a name common to all 


DEW, a light, thin, inſenſible rain or miſt, falling on the ert 


DEW 


debts upon the ſaid ſpecialities be due, to the Prejulie 


creditors. | 


DEVENE/RUNT, is a writ directed to the eſch 


any of the king's tenants holding in capite dies: 2 
hi ſon and — under age 25 the King's = Whey 
then ſhall this writ be iſſucd, 6 
by the oaths. of 12 good and lawful men, he enquire” 1 
lands or tenements, by the death of the tenant, — — 


| | is a motion of te 6 
rent or eccentric, whereby it advances to or recedes fo 
ecliptic. | ha. 


i fa ; 
phers, characters, rebus's, motto's, &c. which bes 


ſion to the names of families, perſons, &c. denote their .. 
lities, nobility, or the like, So that in this ſenſe it v *® 
than heraldry, and what gave rife to armories, I. 2 
Deviſe of the Roman empire was an eagle, and of the Dd. © 
ple S. P. Q. R. which is ſtill the eſcutcheon of "ow, 
Ehe firſt Deviſes were letters on the borders of liverics "ts 
ings, banners, and at length on the ſhields. us be K 
the Deviſe of the French kings of the name of Cha; '» 
the V. to the IX. There were alſo Deviſes by 
equivocals ; the dukes of Guiſe took an A in an O, t, f 
chacun a ſon tour, every one in his turn: And the l.. 
Seneſai, In virtute & honore ſeneſces ; fome that had ..... 
in their arms, Turris mea deus. 8 
Some Deviſes are enigmatical, and ſome contain entire ,.. 
verbs, as that of Cæſar Borgia, Aut Cæſar, aut nhl. 
Deviſe is now taken more ſtrictly for an emblem, of n 
ſentation of ſome natural or artificial body, with 2 mor: ; 
ſentence applied in a figurative ſenſe; or it is à wenn 
painted and viſible to the eye; for without theſe circums-...., 
a figure makes an hieroglyphic, and a motto only 2 ferner 
Deviſes are uſed in coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, triy.., 
arches, artificial fire-works, &c. 1 
DEVOLU”TION,.in law, a right acquired by ſuccefficn 5; 
one degree to another. 5 
DEVOU*RING, in heraldry, is when any fiſhes are bene. 
an eſcutcheon in a feeding poſture ; for they ſwallow | e, 
meat whole, 


les fron 


rebus's, G 


* 
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while the ſun is below the horizon. 
In the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is fair, and v7; 
and the earth's ſurface has for a conſiderable time bes 
parched with the great heat of the ſun, then not only the vw; 
tery, but likewik: other leſs volatile, particles, as the «; 
and faline, are by the power of the ſolar rays carried up in: 
the air, and fill that part of it which lies neareſt to the turf 
of the earth. And fo long as theſe exhalations are kept u 
agitation by the heat of the ſun, ſo long nothing of them . 
pears to the eye. But as ſoon as the ſolar heat, which at; 
in the afternoon is the greateſt, begins to remit, the at 
long after begins to grow cool; though the carth, which . 
tains the heat communicated to it by the ſun a thouſaud tims 
longer than the air, being ſtill hot, continues to exhac ths 
agitated corpuſcles; by which means there is collected a white, 
denſe vapour, which is cool above, but ſtill continues warn 
below. This vapour, therefore, appears firit in ditch, 
watery or marſhy places, whence diſperſing itſelf by dee 
it covers the face of the earth in the evening and mgt-ins, 
with a cloud conſiſting of this kind of particles, which in ! - 
morning is again diſſipated by the heat of the riſing ſuv. : 
all this it appears that Dew is a very compounded !iguis, 
that nothing can be aſſerted of its nature which in every ©? 


cumſtance would hold true. In gravel-pits, for inftance, : 
there is c. 


o 
aaa 


written ſo differently on the ſubject, that you can ſcarce) 1 0 
two of them that give the fame account of it. Dew, | : 
ver, is a very ſharp, ſaponaceous, pinguious liquid, a 0 


ing, it is true, with a good deal of nouriſhment for dee 
bles. A Dew too collected in a certain part ot the . 
vielded by diſtillation a liquor that impreſſed up0! a 
lively colours of the rainbow, which could neither - pp 
by friction, an alcaline lixivium, or aqua forts: 3 
quor was inflammable like ſpirits of wine, as pe 
chemical experiments related in Tom, I. of che Fes 
Letters. And again diftilled Dew, digeſted tor cig* *- 
a gentle heat, and by repeated diftillation rendes 
more ſubtile, is ſaid to have broke three g2als hog 6D 
have remained perfectly inf:pid, though it was % 9. 
that it reſembled pure ſpirit. Ibid. And farther, by 3 
obſervations in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Dew as 
ed as being. like butter, of a yellowiſh white c 
melting by being rubbed upon the hand, and "ee 
moderate heat; of a very fœtid ſmell in the Rt 3 
nicht- time. 


. . " . "I 
the ſpring, particularly, produced in the n 


3 g „ie Iikewiſe ſurp 
large lumps. But the nature oi Dew is lixew | 
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"ry the different diſpoſition of the weather, 
rw bet and ſucceſſive changes of the me- 
and according For hence it comes to paſs that the v mi- 
| and the inviſible eggs by the _ 
. ixed with it, together with an infinite 
eſt Wink nde ching ; which 8 all digeſted, fermented, 
number of d Fail together, yi at different times princi- 
putrified 7 Ferent natures, and hence lead the chemiſts into 
ctraordinary opinions. The principal part, therefore, 
77 - water; the reſt, on account of their manifold vari- 
of Dew is poſibly_be deſcribed. Boerhaave's Chem. a 
DEXTER, in heraldry, is applied to the right fide, as ſini- 
ter is to the of, ign prince of Algiers. 
DEY, w_ — * 5 — off) in phy, that diſcharge 
Plak. hen any liquor, ſoon after it is drank, is immode- 
yo 1 without undergoing almoſt any change, evacu- 
. and under the appearance of water. 
2 diſorder the patient is continually afflicted with an 
* ble thirſt, that cannot be removed by drinking the moſt 
_ 4raughts. The liquor drank is often diſcharged by u- 
liberal larver quantities than 1t was taken into the ſtomach. 
* th whole body is, by this means, conſumed, and, as 
ces 4;iffolved ; though, in ſome patients, the loins, the 
: a teſtes, and eſpecially the feet, become a little tur- 
— * certain heat is perceived in the inteſtines. 
: Di detes is a diſeaſe of the chronical kind, and depends 
: the tate of the kidnies. When recent, it ſometimes 
0 as of a cure, but when inveterate, and of long ſtanding, 
. incurable. | 
- * 8 Lifter, nothing more effectually contributes to 
dre of this diſorder, than all preparations of almonds, 
milk diet; and he himſelf gives us an inſtance of one 
ed of it by drinking as much wine, boiled with ginger, as 
\.. frenoth and condition would admit of; allowing him, at 
Nope intervals, draughts of milk and water, to allay his thirſt. 
eget wes to Willis, few or none at all have been obſerved to 
* cured of a Diabetes by aſtringents; and this practitioner, 
«« he himſelf informs us, often preſcribed, with ſucceſs, the 
tincture of antimony, and a ſolution of quick lime in water, 
wether with ſaſſafras, aniſeeds, raiſins, and liquorice. 


= 


A to the cure of the Diabetes by Briſtol waters, ſec BRISTOL 


Mater. 
DMABROYSIS, in medicine; ſee ANABROY%SIS. ; 
DIACAUSTIC * Curve, cauſtic by refraction, a ſpecies of 
curves generated in the following manner: 
If rou imagine an an infinite number of rays B A, B M, B D, 
Ke. (plate, XXII. fig. 14.) iffuing from the ſame luminous 
point B, to be refracted to or from the perpendicular MC by 
the given curve AMD; and fo that C E the fines of the an- 
gles of incidence C M E be always to CG, the fines of the 
refracied angles CM G, in a given ratio; the curve HF N, 
which touches all the reſracted rays AH, MF, DN, &c. is 
cel the Diacauſtic, or cauſtic by refraction. 
* The ward is derived from the Greek I.z through and xaiw to 
durn, 
DINCHYLON “, in pharmacy, an emollient digeſtive plaiſter 
compoſer! of the mucilages or Juices of certain herbs, litharge, 


1 
5 
« 


* The werd is formed from the Greek d. and xv. juice. 
DILACYDIUM *, in pharmacy, a ſyrup prepared from the 
Beads of white poppies. : 


end is formed from the Greek & and x32, a poppy 
C4 
bea * 


DIACO/NICON *, a place adjoining to the ancient churches, 
where the ſacred vetments, veſſels, and other ornaments of 
Us du were preſerved z otherwiſe called the Sacriſty. 

* whe word is derived from the Greek Nardo, to ſerve, or mi- 


DACOUSTICS ®, or Dr PHOX ICs, is the conſideration of the 
bemies of refracted found, as it paſſes through different 


N 150 word „ Cerived from the Greek d, through, and Ad 
Lear. 
. 
ee derived from the Greek d. ade, to gird) is a little 
a pating the head, worn by kings as a badge of their 
*% itt we made of filk, thread, or wool, and tied round 
Pi and erchead behind, the end falling on the neck. 
de, different from our modern crowns, and 
mi, ouch fometimes embroidered with gold, and ſet 
aid precious tones; afterwards it came to be twiſted 
e CIOWNG, laurels, &c. and even appcars to have been 
ers parts of the body. 
D berilury, is applied to certain circles or rims 
PIG Or incloſe the crowns of foreign princes, and 
ebe or croſs, &c. The crowns of ſovereigns dif- 
„dat ſome are bound with a greater, and ſome with 
VU a0ome, prelates likewiſe appear to have an- 
erf Diadem, In blazoning, the bandage a- 
+67 01 oors on ſhields is ſometimes, alſo, called 


on g 


* 


WHATS 
2 anatomy (rom the Greek 9%22:ziw, to Jay 
e deſt "7, 15 Te Eating out or conſuming of the veſſels 


F 


—_— 
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of an animal body by ſome corroding cauſe ; or when ſome 
natural paſſages are diſated more than ordinary :. (then it ſcems 
to be derived from Nag, to flow through) ſo that the humaurs 
which ought to have been contained in the veſſels, run out, 
Dizxes1s, in grammar, is the diviſion of one ſyllable into two; 
it is uſually noted by two points over a letter; it is alſo called a 
metaplaſm or addition to a word, as aulai inſtead of aulæ. 
D1=szes1s, in ſurgery, is an Wenge that ſeparates the parts, 
when the continuity is a hindrance to the cure. 
DLEETE/TICA (from the Greek Ramada, to preſcribe a diet) 
is that part of phyſic which preſcribes the uſe and knowledge 
of the ſix non-naturals, as phyſicians ſpeak. 
DIAGLY*PHICE (from 3.2 and 49ugu, to carve or engrave) 
is the art of cutting in metals, ſuch as ſeals, intaglia's, . 
DIA/GNOSTIC (Tom the Greek d, with or t rough,. and 
nude, to know) is that judgment of a diſeaſe that is taken 
from the preſent ſymptoms and condition of the patient. 
DIA*GONAL (from the Greek d and yusia, angle) in geo- 
metry, 1s a line drawn acroſs from angle to angle in any figure; 
and is by ſome called the diameter, as in plate XXII. fig. 15, 
ab is called a Diagonal, 
Dracowar. Scale. See SCALE. 
DEAGRAM (from the Greek dave, to deſcribe) is a 
ſcheme for the deſignation or demonſtration of any figure. 
DIAGRA'DIUM, a preparation of ſcammony invented by Ga- 
len; it conſiſts in baking the ſcammony in a quince, but it 
is at preſent ſeldom uſed, | 
DYAL *, or Swn-Diar, an inflrument to meaſure time, by 
means of the ſhadow of a gnomon or ſtyle, by the ſun, 


Ine word is derived from the Latin dies, a day; becauſe it 
ſhews the hours of the day. 


Sun-Dials are differently denominated according to their diffe- 

rent ſituation, and the figure of the ſurfaces > 40 ins they are 
deſcribed ; as E equinottral, polar, diree!, 
erect, declining, inclining, reclining, cylindrical; &c. 
As no art or ſcience can be thoroughly underſtood, without 
being well acquainted with the principles on which it is found- 
ed, we ſhall fit explain the philoſophical principles of Dialling, 
before we proceed to the particular kinds of Dials above-men- 
tioned, 
Since the time which paſſes between any meridian's leaving 
the ſun and returning to it again is divided into 24 hours, ſo, 
if we conceive a ſphere to be conſtructed with 24 of theſe me- 
ridians, the ſun will be in one of them at the beginning af 
every hour. Such a ſphere may be repreſented by P D3 B 
(plate XXII. fig. 2.) where the ſeveral meridians are repre- 
rote by PiS, P28, P 38, and ſo on to twice 12 or 24. 
in all, 
Since theſe meridians divide the equinoQtial into 24 equal 
parts, each part will contain juſt 15%, becauſe 15 X 24 = 
300 = the whole circle; and fince all the meridians paſs 
through the poles of the world, the planes of thoſe meridians- 
all interſect each other in one common line PS, which is the 
axis of the ſphere ; therefore the ſaid axis PS is in the plane of 
each of the 12 meridians. 
Suppoſe Z to be the zenith of any place, as London, and D 
VV B E the plane of the horizon fixed within the ſphere, con- 
ſtructed with the ſaid 12 meridians or hour-circles, 1, 1, 2,2, 
3» 3» 454, &c. then will the axis of the ſphere P S paſs through 
the center of the plane at N, ſo that one half NP will be above 
the plane, and the other half N $ below it. 
Suppoſe now this dialling-ſphere to be ſuſpended by the point 
Z, and moved about ſo as to have the points D and B exactly 
in the ſouth and north points of the horizon, and E and W in 
the caſt and welt points; then will the ſphere have a ſituation 
every way ſimilar to that of the earth and heavens with reſpect 
to the given place, London, and the axis of the ſphere to that 
of the earth. 
Therefore, the ſun ſhining on ſuch a ſphere will be attended 
with all the ſame incidents and produce all the ſame effects, as 
would happen if the ſaid ſphere were at the center of the earth, 


or the center N of the ſphere coincided with the center of the 


earth ; becauſe the diſtance betwixt the ſurface and center of 
the earth is inſenſible at the diſtance of the ſun. 
Now it is evident, as the ſun revolves about ſuch a ſphere, it 
will every hour be upon one halt or other of the 12 hour- circles, 
viz. from midnight to noon it will be on thoſe parts of the cir- 
cles which are in the caſtern hemiſphere, and from noon to 
midnight it will paſs over all thoſe in the weſtern, It is alſo 
farther evident, that while the ſun is in the eaſtern hemiſphere, 
it will be firſt below and then above the plane cf the horizon, 
and, vice verſa, on the other fide, 
Azain, when the ſun is upon any one of theſe circles, by ſhine- 
ing upon the axis, it cauſes it to caſt a ſhadow on the con- 
trary ſide, on the plane of the horizon, on the lower or upper 
ſurface, as it is below or above the ſaid plane. This ſhadow 
of the axis will be preciſely in the line in which the plane of 
the hour-circle would interſe& the plane of the horizon : It, 
therefore, lines were drawn through the center N, joining 
the points on each ſide the plane where the hour-circles touch 
it, as 4 N 4, 5 N 5, 6N6, &c. the ſhadow of the axis will 
fall on thoſe lines at the beginning of each reſpective hour, 
and thereby indicate the hour-circie the ſun is in for every hour 
of the day, 
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Theſe lines are, therefore, properly called hour-lines ; and, 
among the reſt, that which repreſents the hour of 12 at noon 
is N B, half the meridian line D B; whence it appears that 


the hour-lines N1, Na, N3, &c. which ſerve for the after- 
noon, lie on the eaſt ſide of the plane, and are numbered 

fromthe north to the eaſt ; and on the contrary. 

It alſo appears, that as the ſun's altitude above 7s goon is 


greater or leſs, the number of hour-circles the ſun will poſſeſs 
above the horizontal plane will be alſo greater or leſs. Thus 
when the ſun is at S in the hatin". 5 its diurnal path for 
that day being the equinoctial circle itſelf A E AW, it is 
plain, ſince the arch AE EQ, the ſun will apply to fix 
our-circles below the horizon, and to ſix above it, in each 
half of the day; and, conſequently, that on that day the 
ſhadow will occupy but 12 of the hour-lines on each ſurface 
of the plane, beginning and ending at 6. 
But when the ſun is in the tropic of Cancer, its diurnal path, 
for that day, being the tropic itſelf T CRF, it is manifeſt the 
ſun in the afternoon aſcends above the plane in paſſing between 
the hour-circles of 3 and 4 in the morning, and deſcends be- 
low it, in the afternoon, between the hours of 8 and 9: 
Therefore, on the ſummer-tropic, the ſhadow will paſs over 
16 of thoſe hour-lines. And, vice verſa, when the ſun is in 
the winter tropic at O, its path being then O G IH, it riſes 
22 the plane between 8 and 9, and leaves it between 3 


an 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that if the circles be 
ſuppoſed removed, and only the horizontal plane remain, with 
the half of the axis N P above it, in the ſame poſition as be- 
fore, then ſhould we have conſtituted an horizontal Dial, eve- 
way the ſame with thoſe in common uſe, as repreſented 
(plate XXII. fig. 3.) with only the addition of a ſubſtile PO, 
to render the ſtile N P very firm. 
Hence appears the reaſon why the gnomon or ſtile NP in 
thoſe Dials is always directed to the north pole, and always 
contains ſuch an angle PN O with the hour of 12 NP, as is 
equal to the latitude of the place: Laſtly, the reaſon appears, 
wi the number of hour-lines on thoſe Dials exceeds not 16, 
and are all drawn from 6 to 12, and 6 again on the northern 
part, the reſt on the ſouthern ; and why the hour-line of 6 
eee eaſt and weſt, as that of 12 does north and 
outh. 
Tf a plane be fixed with the ſame ſphere in a vertical poſition 
(plate XXII. fig. 4.) or perpendicular to the horizon, and 
coinciding with the plane of the prime vertical, i. e. facing 
full ſouth and north; then will the axis PS ſtill paſs through 
the center of the plane N, and the lower ſemiaxis N S will by 
its ſhadow mark out the hour-lines on the ſouthern ſurface, 
and the upper ſemiaxes N P will do the ſame on the northern. 
Theſe hour- lines are determined in the ſame manner as thoſe 
on the horizontal Dial; and it is plain the ſun cannot come 


on the ſouthern face of this plane before {ix in the morning, 


nor ſhine on it after ſix in the evening. 

It is likewiſe evident, that all the hours before ſix in the morn- 
ing, and after fix at night, will be ſhewn on the northern face 
or ſide of this plane, for the time of the ſun's being above the 
horizon in any place. Hence the reaſon of a direct ſouth and 
north nine Dial eaſily appears; the latter of which is re- 
preſented ( = XXII. fig. 5.) apart from the ſphere, with 
its ſtile N S, ſubſtile, and hour-lines : And the ſame may be 
conceived for a north erect Dial. | 
The gnomon N S contains an angle SND=ZNP(fg. 4.) 
with the meridian or hour-line of 12, viz. Z D, which is exactly 
the complement of the former PN B to go degrees; or the 
elevation of the gnomon is, in theſe, equal to the complement 
of the latitude of the place: And what has been ſaid about the 
reaſon of the hour-lines, is the ſame for the half-hours, quar- 
ters, &c. If, likewiſe, the rationale of a direct ſouth Dial 
be underſtood, nothing can be difficult to underſtand of a Dial 
which does not face the ſouth or north directly, but declines 
therefrom any number of degrees towards the eaſt or welt. 
Having thus ſhewn the principles of Dialling, we preſume the 
following methods of drawing the hour-!lines on the various 
ſorts of planes will be very eaſily conceived, 


To draw the hour-lines 1 pan a hnriz:-ntal DIAI. 


1. From the projection. Draw a right N S (plate XXII. Ig. 
7.) for the meridian and hour-line of 12, and croſs it with 
another E W, for the hour-line of fix, at right angles in Z; 
and upon Z, as a center, deſcribe a circle E NW S, repre- 
ſenting the horizon of London, whoſe latitude is 5: deg. 32 
min. and, likewiſe, this Dial plane : Within this circle pro- 
ject the ſphere according to your latitude, then ſhall the ſeve- 
ral hour-circles, touching the plane of the horizon, give you 
points to draw the hour-lines upon your dial-plane by. So 
that a ruler laid to Z, and every one of the points 1, 2, 3, 
&c. 11, 10, 9, &c. and thereby ſtraighit lines drawn, they 
ſhall be the true hour- lines for your horizontal Dial. 

For the making a horizontal Dial, there is nothing required to 
be known, but the latitude of the place, to which the height 
of the ſtile muſt be equal: Wherefore, take 51 d. 32 m. from 
your ſcale of chords, and ſet them upon the horizon from S 
to A, and draw a line Z A for the ſtile. The ſubſtile, upon 
which the ſtile ſtands, in all horizontal Dials, is the meridian 
or hour-line of 12: And fo the Dial is finiſhed, 

2. By trigonometrical calculation. 


The height of the pole above the plane being found to de 


. . ap2ilel to of 
have no center, but all the hour-lines will be parallel 98 
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There is nothing required to be found in this Dial 1 
tion, excepting the hour-diſtances from the me;; 
which this is the proportion, 
As the ſine of go degrees, 
Is to the ſine of the latitude : 
So is the tangent of each hour's equinoctial diſtance *. 
meridian, . 
To the tangent of that hour's diſtance upon the plane 
How to deſcribe the hour-lines upon an erect direc { 
north plane. ae 
1. By the projection. 
Having drawn a right line N S (plate XXII. f. 
meridian or line of 12, and another at right angles 
E W, for the horizontal line of the plane, croffin 
in the point Z. Upon Z, as a center, deſcrſbe, 
NESW, repreſenting the horizon of London, and 1 
project the ſphere. Which done, your next work A 
draw a line upon your projection, which ſhall repre(.,, en 
plane. Now an erect direct plane, which beholds the i "2 
muſt needs lie in the azimuth circle of eaſt and wet. 
fore, a right line drawn from E to W ſhall repre 
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lane. 

= drawn your plane upon the projection, you | 
will — to find A pole. Now, this Ihe E bi = 
azimuth of caſt and weſt, its poles muſt lie in the azimys, 
north and ſouth ; ſo that N is the pole of the north face gg., 
plane, and S that of the ſouth face, either of which poles — 
moved go degrees from the plane; and a line drawn fron c. 
_ to the other, will cut the plane at right angles in 7, 

he next thing to be found is the elevation of the pole . 
world above the plane. Now P, the pole of the wii ; 
elevated above this plane EW, the quantity of the arch d 
meridian Z P. To find the quantity of which, take the i: 
tance Z P in your compaſſes, and meaſure it upon you f . 
of half-tangents, and you ſhall find it to contain 38 de. 3 
min. equal to the complement of the latitude. Or, f 
have not a ſcale of halt-tangents, you may find it thus; accu 
ruler to E and P, it will cut the circle in a ; the diſtance dc 
W and a, meaſured upon the line of chords, will be found $ 
deg. 28 min. as before. : 
The third thing to be found is the hour-diſtances upon te 
plane: To do which, lay a ruler to N, the pole of the pl: 
and to the ſeveral points 1, 2, 3, &c. 11, 10, 9, &c. whey 
the hour-circles of the projection cut the plane, and where ge 
ruler cuts the primitive circle, make ſmall + & & 6» 
drawn from the center Z, through thoſe ſtars, ſhall be ts 
true hour-lines upon your Dial-plane. 


u the 


deg. 28 min. take thoſe degrees from a ſcale of chords, and ix 
them from S to B, and draw a line Z B for the ſtile, wich 
muſt ſtand upon the meridian z and on the ſouth face m 
point downwards to the ſouth pole, and on the north ſace g. 
wards to the north pole. (See plate X XII. fig. 9.) 
2. By trigonometrical calculation, 
As the radius, or fine of go degrees, 
To the co- ſine of the latitude, or height of the pole bore 
the plane 38'. 28”. | 
So is the tangent of 15 deg. the iſt hour's equinoctial diane 
To the tangent of the firtt hour's diſtance upon the plane 
To deſcribe hour-lines upon an erect direct caſt or welt pare 
As an erect direct north or ſouth plane lies in the azimurh dg. 
cle of eaſt and weſt, and is repreſented upon the projection i7 
the line E W (plate XXII. fig. 8.) the poles of which ver 
N and S: So an crect direct eaſt or welt plane lies in the a. 
muth circle of north and ſouth ; and, confeguently, ef: 
is repreſented upon the projection by the line N >, an 
oles of thoſe planes are E and W. 5 
ow the line N S, repreſenting the plane, paſſes directly 
P, the pole of the world; and therefore the pole hat no et 
vation above theſe planes ; and, conſequently, the Dial us 


another. And theſe Dials may be drawn according tu 
lowing directions : F 
The geometrical conſtruction. Let ABCD (plate XXI. ; 
10.) be a dial-planc, upon which you. would draw an c 
weſt direct Dial. 5 
1. Upon the point C at the lowermoſt corner, if it be hy 
Dial, or upon the point D at the other lowermoſt corn * 
it be a weſt Dial, with 60 degrees of your line of chorcs, © 
ſcribe an obſcure arch of a circle E F : Then from my 
line of chords take 38 deg. 28 min. the complement obe ; 
titude of the place, which is alſo the elevation of the OY 

tial above the horizon; and ſet that diſtance upon 2 
from E to F, and draw the line CF quite through tief 
which line ſhall repreſent the equinoctial circle. 
2. That you may the better proportion your {tile to e 4 
and that all the hours may come on, and be at a We. 
diſtance one from another, aſſume two points n t 
noctial line, one towards the end C, for the hour of 1 12 
eaſt Dial, or of 1 in the weſt Dial, as the point G 1 re 
ther towards the other end thereof, for the nour 0! 8 
point H; and through theſe two points G a” 
lines at right angles to the equinoctial line, for the 

of XI and VI o'clock. 


8 . chere?“ 
3. Upon the point G with 60 deg. of the line of 722 


of a circle, below the equinoctial line, as 
ebe 2 15 deg. of your line 3 from I to 
IK; , the obſcure Fine GK, extending it till it cut 
c, and on of VI in the point L; ſo ſhall the diſtance LH be 
the hour ' of the perpendicular ſtile proportioned to this plane. 
the height ur compaſſes to 60 degrees of your line of chords, 
4 © ape foot in the point L, with the other deſcribe an 
22 of a circle MN, between the hour-line of VI 
0 
and te ln 8 MN into five equal parts, which 15 deg. 
5. D ” Loa of chords will do, at the points G © © © ©) 
bot yr ruler from L to each of theſe points © © © © ©, 
and Jay or ſhall cut the equinoctial line C H in the points 
* + ; through which points draw right lines E to 
4 4 Ss of VI, as the lines VII * VII, VIII VIII, 
- X XXX; and they ſhall be the true hour-lines of 
as 10 lane, from ſix in the morning to eleven before noon. 
1 hour- lines before VI, namely, of IV and V in the 
3 ing, you may put them on by transferring the ſame di- 
TOE n the equinoctial line before VI, as there is be- 
— vi. and the hour-lines of VII and VIII after VI and 
5 — thoſe points draw lines parallel to the hour-line of VI, 
ul they ſhall be the hour-lines of IV and V in the morning, 
og the ſtile of theſe eaſt or weſt Dials, it may be either 
' fraight pin or wire pointed, exactly of the length of the 
line IL, fixed in the point H, or ſome other part of the line 
ivI perpendicularly to the plane, which will ſhew the true 
* only by the ſhadow of the very top thereof, as in the 
welt Dial (plate XXII. fig. 11.) Or, which is better, it may 
be a plate of braſs or iron, of the ſame breadth with the 
Ji0ance between the hour-lines of VI and IX upon the equi- 
noCtial, as in the eaſt Dial (plate XXII. fig. 10.) which 
plate muſt be ſet perpendicularly upon the hour-line of VI, 


and 


hich will ſhew the hour by the ſhadow of its upper edge: | 


And ſo vour Dial is finiſhed. ot 
8. If you would inſert the halves and quarters of hours, divide 
each ſpace between © and © on the arch MN into four equal 
arts, and ſo transferring them to the equinoctial circle as you 
(id the whole hours. i 
In an caſt and weſt Dial every thing is the ſame, only where- 
as the arch E F in the eaſt Dial, through which the equinoc- 
tal paſſes, was deſcribed on the right hand of the plane, up- 
un the center C: In the weſt Dial it muſt be deſcribed on the 
left hand, upon the center D; and the hour-lines of + V I, 
VII, VIII, IX, X, and XI in the forenoon on the eaſt Dial, 
muſt be VIII, VII, VI, V, IV, III, II, and I in the after- 
noon, on the weſt Dial. 25 
T; draw the bour-lines upon an erect north or fouth D1aL declining 
eaſt or weſt. : 
1. By projection. The example ſhall be an upright plane, 
declining from the ſouth weſtward 30 7 
Firt draw a right line A B (plate XXII. fig. 12.) repre- 
ſenting your declining plane, crofling it with another right 
line CD, at right angles in Z, making Z the zenith of the 
place and center of your Dial : Upon Z deſcribe a circle A B 
CD; then from C towards B, as the plane declines welt- 
ward, or from C towards A, if it had declined caſtward, ſet 30 
beg. the declination of your plane from C to N, and draw the 
ine N ZS for the meridian of the place; upon which from Z 
t> Þ {et off the pole of the world, and finiſh your projection. 
dy, when your projection is finiſhed, A B repreſenting 
Pt plane, the points C and D are the poles thereof, being 
Ger. diſtant from A and B. And now you have 3 points 
ven, namely, C, P, and D, through which 3 points draw 
1a CP RD, whoſe center will always fall in the line of 
de dane A B, when extended. This circle is an arch of a 
or hour- circle, paſſing through P, the pole of the 
„and Cand D, the poles of the plane, and cuts the plane 
AB rieht angles in R, and is therefore called the meridian 
"::he plane. The pole of this circle muſt next be tound, and 
hat may be done in this manner: Lay a ruler from D to R, 
a4 it will cut the primitive circle in 3; then take always 90 
\27ce5 of your chord, becauſe the poles of all great circles of 
here are go degrees diſtant from the circles themſelves, 
"nd ſet them from a to e; and if you lay a ruler from D toe, 
aut the line of the plane in Q, ſo that Qis the pole of 
ne circle S. 
Tlurdly, there are three things to be ſound, which are all 
comprited in the ſpherical triangle P R, before you can draw 
the hour-lines, 
. The height of the pole above the plane, repreſented in the 
tianzie by the fide P R, the quantity whereof may thus be 
found Lay a ruler upon Q, the pole of the circle C R D, 
2 3 P, the pole of the world, and it will cut in the circle h, 
ant earch Bh, meaſured upon a line of chords, will be found 
130% 32 deg. 36 min. And ſo much is the pole of the world 
©&2tce above the plane A B. 


2. The deffexion, or the ſubſtile's diſtance from the meridian 


Aide Place, repreſented in the triangle by the ſide ZR, and 
thus found: Lay a ruler upon D, the pole of the planc A 
hw twill cut the circle in a; the diſtance aC meaſured upon 
* chords will give 21 deg. 40 min. for the fide Z R, which 
e lubſtile's diſtance from the meridian : Or the line Z R, 
a pon the ſcale of half-tangents, will alſo give 21 deg. 


2 . 
„ 
4 


vured u 
&. min, 


3. The plane's difference of longitude; or the 
the meridian of the place N Z 8, 


CRD, and which is repreſente 


angle between 
and the meridian of the plane 


d in the triangle by the ang! 
ZPR: The quantity of which may be thus found b Lin a 


ruler upon P, the pole of the world, and V, the point wher 
the circle C R croſſes the equinoctial, and it will cut the 
primitive circle in #; the diſtance 8 , meaſured on a ſcale of 


chords, will give 35 deg. 26 min. for the plane's difference of 
longitude. 


And now to draw the hour- lines; lay a ruler to C, and to 
the ſeveral points 9, TO, II, and 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. where 
the hour · circles croſs the line of the plane A B; and where the 
ruler croſſes the primitive circle, make ſmall marks, or + * 
* ; and from the center Z draw lines through thoſe & * * 
which will be the true hour-lines belonging to the declining 


#:5-23 A ruler laid from C to R will give the point L, where- 


y to draw the ſubſtilar line Z L; and 32 deg. 36 min. ſet 


from L to F, will give a point whereby to dr tle ZF. 
So your Dial is finiſhed. : f +4 hoon 
From the ſouth plane declining weſt, a ſouth Dial is alſo 
made declining eaſt 30 deg. by turning the eaſt fide to the welt 
lide, and the contrary ; and by changing the names of the hours 
by calling 11 one, 10 two, 9 three, &c. Alſo, 1 eleven, 2 
ten, &c. The forenoon hours in the weſt Dial being the after- 
noon hours in the eaſt, and the contrary. 


An example of a north Dial declining eaſtward 4c deg. you 
have in plate XXIII. fie. 1. , EE 
2. By trigonometrical calculation. Before you can draw the 
Dial, the three following requiſites muſt be found: 1. The 
height of the pole. 2. The deflexion or ſubftile's diſtance from 
the meridian ; and, 3, The plane's difference of longitude. 
All which are parts ot the ſpherical triangle P RZ. ( plate XXII. 
fig. 12.) right-angled at R. In which are given, 1. the ſide 
P Z. 38 deg. 28 min. equal to the complement of the latitude 
of the place; 2. The angle PZ R, the complement of the 
plane's declination 60 deg. and, 3. The right angle at R. 
By theſe 3 things given, you may find, 

I. The height of the pole or ſtile above the plane by this canon, 
As the fine of go d. 

Is to the fine complement of the latitude ; 

So is the fine complement of the plane's declination, 

To the fine of 32 d. 3b m. the height of the pole. 

II. The diſtance of the ſubſtile from the meridian. 

As the fine of go d. 

Is to the fine of the plane's declination ; 

So is the tangent of the complement of the lat. of the place, 


To the tangent of 21 d. 40 m. the ſubſtile's diſtance from 
the meridian. 


III. The plane's difference of longitude, 

As the ſine complement of the lat. 

Is to the ſine of go d. 

So is the fine of the ſubſtile's diſtance from the merid. 

To the fine of 36 d. 25 m. the plane's diff. of long. 

IV. To find the angle that each hour makes with the ſubſtile. 
As the fine of qo d. 

I: to the fine of the height of the pole above the plane; 

So is the tangent of the equinoctial diſtance of the. next hour 
to the ſubſtile, 

To the tangent of 3 d. 28 m. the diſtance of the 10 or 2 
o'clock hour-lines from the ſubſtile. Which being meaſured 
upon the primitive circle, by help of a ſcale of chords, will be 
found the fame as where the hour-circles of the projection cut 
the primitive circle. 

Te araw the hour-lines upen à direct eaft br weſl reclining DAs. 

1. By the projection. Suppoſe a direct weſt plane ſhould re- 
cline from the zenith 35 d. in lat. 51 d. 32 m. As in all 
upright planes, whether direct or declining, the meridian ot 
the place and hour-line of 12 ate always perpendicular to the 
horizon : So in all direct caſt and weſt reclining or inclining 
planes, the meridian is parallel to the horizon. To make 
theſe Dials, 

Firſt, draw a right-line NZ S (plate XXIII. fig 2.) repre- 
ſenting the baſe of your reclining plane and hour-line of 12. 
Upon Z deſcribe a circle, and draw the diameter WE at 
right angles to N 5, in Z. Upon . deſcribe a circle, and up- 
on the meridian line N S ſet off the pole of the world from 7 
to P, anſwerable to the complement of the lat. of the place, 
and finiſh your projection. 

Secondly, becauſe the plane reclines 35 d. take 25 d. from a 
ſcale of chords, and ſet it from S to a; a ruler laid from N to 
a will cut the vertical line of the plane in O, and now you 
have threc points N, O, and 8, whereby to draw your reclin- 
ing plane, whoſe center will always be in the line E W ex- 
tended : Or, 35 d. the reclination being taken out of a fcalc 
of halſ-tangents, will give the point O as before. The circle 
NO Srepreſenting the reclining plane being drawn, you muit 
find its pole, which may be done in this manner: Take 994. 
from the line of chords, and ſet them from a to; a ruler laid 
from N to I will cut the vertical line E W in Q for the pole of 
the reclining plane: Or the complement of the reclination 
55 d. being taken out of a ſcale of half-tangents, and ſer from 
A, will find the point Q for the pole of the plane. Now, having 
found the poles of the plane and of the world, you have two 
points P and Q, through which you muit draw the arch of 2 


great circle that will cut the reclining plane at right angles in 
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R. Now part of the arch of this circle, part of the meridian 
NP, and part of the —— plane N R, conſtitute a ſpheri- 
cal triangle N R P, tight- ang 
gle may all the requiſites be found. But firſt you muſt find 
the pole of the plane's meridian, which will always be where 
the circle NO 8 croſſes the equinoctial circle, as here at A. 
And now, | 
To find the height of the pole PR; a ruler laid from A to P 
will cut the circle in e, and laid from A to R, it will cut the 
circle in c; the diſtance ec, meaſured upon a ſcale of chords, 
will give 26 d. 41 m. for the ſtile's height. 
2. The diſtance of the ſubſtile and meridian NR. A ruler 
laid from Q to R will cut the circle in L; the diſtance NL 
35 d. 52 m. is the diſtance of the ſubſtile from the meridian, 
3- The plane's difference of longitude repreſented by the an- 
le NP R. A ruler laid from P to B, where the meridian of 
1 plane cuts the equinoctial circle E A W, will cut the cir- 
cle in g; or where the meridian of the plane cuts the primi- 
tive circle which is in g alſo, The diſtance Sg 66d. 27 m. 
is the plane's diff, of long. | 
After this, the hour-lines are eaſily drawn. Lay a ruler from 
Q to the ſeveral points where the . croſs the reclin- 
ing plane, as at 1, 2, 3, &c. and, where the ruler cuts the 
primitive circle, make + & &, through which if you draw lines 
from Z, they ſhall be the true hour-lines. And a ruler laid 
from Q to R gives the point L for the ſubſtile. The height 
of the ſtile being 26 d. 41 m. ſet 26d. 41 m. from L to F, 
and draw the line Z F for the ſtile. And in making this 
Dial, you have alſo made an eaſt reclining, by only turning 
the Dial about, and numbering the hours contrary, as-in up- 
right decliners. 
By trigonometical calculation. All the requiſites belonging to 
this plane are obtained by reſolving the right-angled ſpherical 
triangle N RP, right-angled at R. 
I. For the height of the pole, 
As the radius, or fine of 90? 
Is to the fine of the lat. PN 51* 327 


Ss is the ſine of the plane's reclination RNP 35 


To the fine of 26” 41” the fide P R, the ſtile's height. 
2. For the ſubſtile's diſtance from the meridian, 

As the radius 

To the tangent of the lat. 

So is the co- ſine of the reclination | 
To the tangent of 45* 52/, the diſtance of the ſubſtile. 
3. For the plane's difference of longitude, 

As the fine of the lat. 


ls to the radius; 


So is the ſine of the ſubſtile's diſt. 


To the ſine of 66˙ 277, the diff. of long. 8 


3. To calculate the hours diſtances from the ſubſtile, 

As the radius 

Is to the tang. of 6? 27” the equin. diſt. for the h. of 4 and 83 
So is the fine of the ſtile's height, 

To the tang. of 2 45 the diſt. of 4 and 8 on the plane from 
the ſubſtile : 

Which being ſet off by help of a ſcale of chords upon a circle 
from the ſubſtile of the Dial, they, ſhall be the true hour-lines, 
And after the ſame manner may the hour-lines be deſcribed 
upon any plane, 


Univerſal or aſtronomical ring Dial. This Dial, which ſerves 


to 10 the hour of the day in any latitude, is compoſed of two 
rings or flat circles (ſee plate XXII. fig. 6.) from two to fix 
inches in diameter, and their breadth, &c. proportional. The 
outward ring HRPE repreſents the meridian of the place of 
the obſerver, and contains two diviſions of go deg. each, as 
HR and EP, diametrically oppoſite to cach other ; the one 
ſerving from the equator to the north pole, and the other from 
the equator to the ſouth. The inner ring B C repreſents the 
equator, and turns exactly within the outward, by means of 
two pivots at the points of the hour of 12. 

A curſor N, compoſed of two little pieces, flides along an 
aperture in the middle of the bridge IJ. This curſor has a ſmall 
hole for the ſun to ſhine through. 

The middle of this bridge repreſents the axis of the world, 
and its two extremities the two poles; on one fide of it are 
drawn the ſigns of the zodiac, and on the other the days of the 
month, 

On the edge of the meridian, or outer circle, ſlides a piece, 
having a ring I fitted to it, by which the inſtrument is to be 
ſuſpended during the obſervation. This ring repreſents the 
zenith. 


Le of the wnwverſal ring DIA. — Place the line on the middle 


of the ſliding- piece to the latitude of the place, and fix the line 
croſſing the hole of the curſor to the day of the month, or de- 
gree of the ſign the ſun is then in. Open the inſtrument fo 
that the two rings be at right angles to each other, and ſuſ- 
pend it by the ring I; turn the flat fide of the bridge towards 
the ſun, ſo that his rays coming through the little hole in the 
middle of the curſor, fall exactly on a line drawn round the 
middle of the concave ſurface of the inner ring. 

Note this Dial will not ſhew the hour of 12 ; becauſe the out- 
ex circle being then in the plane of the meridian, hinders the 
ſun's rays from falling on the inner: Nor will this Dial ſhew 
the hour when the ſun is in the equinoctial ; for then his au. 
tall parallel to the plane of the inner circle. | 


ed at R. And out of this trian- |' 
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Con ion 2 univerſal, inclined, horizontal, and ,... 
IAL.— This inſtrument conſiſts of two plates of ken A2 

other ſolid matter, whereof the under one A (lat XXI . 

13.) is hollowed about the middle, to receive a com l N. 

ened underneath with ſcrews. The plate B i; Ns bh, 

means of a ſtrong joint at the plate C. Upon 8 bh 

drawn a horizon al for ſome Jatitude greater than 8 

of thoſe the Dial is to be uſed in, and having a ſtile M 

proportionable to that latitude : For when the fad LY 

raiſed by means of the quadrant, the horizontal Tf we by 
ways have a leſs Jatitude than that the Dial is made 

otherwiſe the axis of the ſtile will have an elevation tg, % 0 

Inſtead of the quadrant D we generally place only , 55 

from the equator to 60 deg. which are numbered dow, 4. 

60 being at the bottom, and for this lat. of 60? we ab. 

draw the aforeſaid horizontal Dial. That arc of 6: 1 Ty ? 

ed by two ſmall tenons, and may be laid down upon th * 

A, as likewiſe may the ſtile upon the plate B, and wy 
theſe are kept upright by means of little ſprings underden 
e What remains of the conſtruction of this Di, MR 

e ſupplied from the figure thereof. ha 

The uſe of the inclined horizontal D1AL.— Raiſe the upper pla 
to the degree of lat. of the place where you are, by Ry 
the gradations on the quadrant D. Then if the plane * 

ſet horizontal, ſo that the needle of the compaſs ſettle. , 

over its line of declination, the ſhadow of the axis wil er 

the hour of the day. Note, we generally grave the . 

ſeveral principal cities, as alſo their lat. and long. a 

the two plates, in order to avoid the trouble cf ſeeking FR: 

in maps. ” LY 

After the above manner, equinoctial Dials are made uu 

fally throughout the whole earth; but here we nu? ha 
whole quadrant. The upper plate is commonly in form & 
hollowed circle, which we divide into 24 equal parts {; ©, 
hours; each of which we ſubdivide into four equal Parts 15 
the quarters; all theſe being drawn in the concaity d, 
circle. "ro 
There is a piece that goes through the circle, carrins ©, 
right ſtile, which is kept faſt in the middle of the cn 
means of a little ſpring faſtened underneath the circle; 20 
this means the right ſtile may be raiſed above the (aid © 
and lowered underneath it. And when the equinoG&i;] Da 
is drawn, we uſe the little piece F for a tile, placed in d- 
center of the circle. Note, the upper part of the Dial hs; 
the hour of the day, from the 22d of March N. S. to the 11] 
of September; and the under part thereof the hour of the dn. 
the other ſix months of the year. | 

The uſe of the eguinoctial DI AI. You muſt place the edge tis 
equinoctial circle to the degree of the elevation of the N. 
means of the quadrant ; then if the Dial be ſet north and {+ 
by means of the compaſs, the ſhadow of the ſtile will ſhewt 
hour of the day at all times of the year, even when the ſu 1 
in the equinoctial, becauſe the circle is hollowed! 

DVALECT “, the manner of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome gi. 
vince, or diſtrict, formed by corruption from the nation! - 
guage, 

The word is formed from the Greek N and , to feet“ 
DIALF/CTICA, the art of reaſoning and diſputing n 
and proper manner, being as comprehenſive as und 

DIALE'CTICAL Arguments, in logic, are ſuch as are | 
probable, but do not convince or determine the mit. t9 « 
fide of the queſtion, 

DFALLING, the art of deſcribing lines upon a given Pans,“ 
on the given ſuperficies of any body, in ſuch a mann. 
the ſhadows of a gnomon, or rays of the ſun, tran 
through ſome hole, or reflected from ſome poliſhed u 
ſhall touch the lines at a given hour. 

Dials are doubtleſs of very great antiquity ; but it is ven 
cult, if not impoſhble, to diſcover the inventor. e 
bute it to Thales, and others to Anaximenes Melelus. \' 

vius tells us that the ancient Chaldee hiſtorian Beroſus g. 
dial on a reclining plane almoſt parallel to the cee 
The Jews were early acquainted with dials, witnel> te 
Ahaz who began to reign 400 years before Alexance +: 
Great, mentioned by Iſaiah. 

For the method of conſtructing dials ; ſee DVAL. 
There are a great many authors who have written uc 
ling. Some of which are Vitruvius in his architecture © 
and 7. lib. 9; Sebaſtian Munſter's horolographi*; . 
Dryander de horologiorum varia compoſitione; Cone 
ners pandectæ; Andr. Schoner's gnomonicc ; Efe. 
mandine de horologiorum defcriptione ; Jo. Bapt. Penn 
de gnomonum umbrarumque ſolarium uſu; Clavius $200 
de horologiis Jo. Georgius Schomberg exegeſis fee 

rum gnomonicorum; Traite des horologes ſolaires by 0 

de Caus; Jo. Bapt. Trolta's praxis horologiorem * e 

maniere univerſelle pour poſer l'eſſieu et Placer 

autres choſes aux cadrans ſolaires; Ath. Kirchner f 5 

lucis et umbræ; Leybourne's art of Dialling ; Oran 5 

alling; Hallum's explicatio horologii in horto reg, . 

tractatus horologiorum Jo. Mark; La gnomon'que © 0 

tracer les cadrans, avec les demonſtrations by M. de n 

Marignani perſpectiva horaria ; Collings's rw gion? 

ling; Vocllus de ſciotericis horologits ; Cxſtü nav, e 

phia plana; Holwell's Dialling ; Fofter's eltiptics: 

g73 
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. Fale's art of Dialling: Well's art of ſhadows, &c. 
4 in antiquity, ſacrifices performed by the flamen Di- 
ple 3 2 2 

Ihe word is formed from the Greek Nc, 33; Jupiter. 


y ALOGUE *, 2 converſation between two or more perſons, | 


: riting, or word of mouth. 
2 is . from the Greek d, together, and xyS-, 
4 diſcourſe. a 
ur, in muſic, ſignifies a compoſition for at leaſt two 
rats ſtruments, which anſwer each other. 


rn e pharmacy, an unguent, much uſed as a re- 
Dt) ſo called from | 
the principal ingredient in it. a 

IN/LYSIS *, in phyſic, a diſſolution of the ſtrength, or weak- 
Dig of the limbs. 


„ The word is Greek 9:22v0, and derived from &aaw, to diſ- 


f 6 in grammar, a mark or character, conſiſting of two 
Pt 3 (0 placed over two vowels of a word, in order to ſe- 
3 them, becauſe otherwiſe they would make a diphthong; 

as Moſaic, &c. , * . . g 
DIA/METER * of a circle, in geometry, is a right-line paſſing 
through the center of the circle, and terminated both 7 
the circumference. Thus BG (plate XVII. fig. 8.) is the Dia- 

meter of the circle BE G H. | 

* The word is derived from the Greek &, and wrgiy, to mea- 
fure ; becauſe from 1t the other parts of the circle may be found. 


For the method of finding the ratio of the Diameter to the cir- 
cumference of a circle; fee CFRCLE. 

DIAMETER a curve, is a right line as AC (plate XXII. fig. 
16.) that biſſects the right lines DE, DE, drawn parallel to 
one another; and are either of a finite or infinite length. 
Although a right line, biſſecting all parallel lines drawn from 
one point of a curve to another, is taken in a ſtrict ſenſe only 
for the Diameter of a curve line, yet it may not be amiſs more 

enerally to dehne a Diameter, in ſaying, that it is that line, 
whether right or curve, which biſſects all the parallels drawn 
from one point to another of a curve; ſo that, according to 
this, every curve will have a Diameter. And thence Sir Ifaac 
Newton's curves of the 2d order have all either a right-lined 
Diameter, or elſe the curves of ſome one of the conic ſections 
for Diameters. And many geometrical curves of the higher 
orders may alſo have for Diameters curves of more inferior 
ones, and that ad infinitum. 

Coniucate DIAMETER, See CONJUGATE. 

DiaMETER of gravity, in any ſurface or ſolid, is that line in 
which the center of gravity is placed. 

DIAMETER of @ ſphere or globe, is a right-line drawn through the 
center, and terminated at each end by the ſurface of the ſphere 
or globe. 

DiameTER of a column, is its thickneſs juſt above the baſe, 
From this the module is taken which meaſures all the other 
parts of the column. 

DIAMOND, Adamas, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone which, tho 
naturally colourleſs like the pureſt water, is eminently diſtin- 
cuiſhed from all others of the colourleſs kind by the luſtre of 
ts reflections, 

I: sfound ſometimes in an angular and ſometimes in a pebble- 
lxcform. In its angular ſtate however it does not, like the 
et, reſemble the common ſpring cryſtal, but the more per- 
fect bovies of that claſs, the double-pointed ones. 

The true figure of the Diamond in its angular, that is, its moſt 
puicct form, is an inequilateral octahedton, compoſed of two 
quadrilateral pyramids affixed baſe to baſe, and conſequently 
their points turned the oppoſite way ; theſe the jewellers call 
Ix-pointed ſtones; but beſides this there are two other leſs 
perteet angular figures, a columnar one of ſix ſides, and an 
Hong quadrilateral column with two truncated ends; beſides, 
vere is an almoſt infinite variety of others, cornered and point- 
ec, but which properly belong to it in its pebble form. In 
this ſtate it is ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, and 
ſmetimes flat, and in ſome ſpecimens perfectly ſmooth, in 
ters ful of inequalities on the ſurface. 

In whichſocver of theſe forms the Diamond is found, it is the 
ſme ſtone, and when poliſhed has the ſame qualities in pro- 
portion to its perfection and purity. 

ihe Diamond, like all other tranſparent foſſiles, is liable to be 
tinged by meralline particles, and is ſometimes found with a 
cat of red, ſometimes blue, ſometimes green, and more fre- 
dende vellow, The ſmall Diamonds are vaſtly the more 

Penitul, the others are found more and more rarely as they 

"rat infize, The largeſt ever certainly known, is now 

e pollefion of the Great Mogul; its weight is 279 carats, 

value is computed at between ſeven and eight hundred 

todland pounds. 
5 tamonds have originally, without all queſtion, been con- 
ec aut of a fluid, it is not at all ſurprizing, that among 

a accidents ſuch a concretion mult have been attend- 

d the bowels of the earth, ſome parts of the matter 

e BAYS ihot into quadrangular pyramids, while other parts 

„dan themlelves into hexangular, pyramidal, or pebble- 

won concretions. 

* Niamond in its native ſtate is ſometimes bright as if po- 

art, but more frequently its ſurface is obſerved with 
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' foulneſles of various kinds; and ſometimes it is, as the Dia- 


mond-cutters call it, veiny, 
ceivably hard on its ſurface. 


The Diamond bears the force of the ſtrongeſt fire unhurt, if 
ever ſo long continued in it, provided it be not removed too 
ſuddenly into the cool air, when it will ſometimes crack. Ex- 
poſed to the folar rays collected in the focus of a large lens, it 
after ſome !time ſplits into ſeveral very thin flakes like thoſe of 
talc, and theſe ſoon after run into a kind of glaſs, which has 
nothing of the hardneſs or luſtre of the Diamond. 
The only places whete Diamonds have yet been found are the 
Eaft-Indies and Brazils; the laſt of theſe is but newly diſco- 
vered to have any, and hitherto it does not appear that they 
are produced there in ſuch great abundance. 
There are four mines, or rather two mines and two rivers, 
from whence Diamonds are chiefly brought. Theſe are, 
. That of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five 
days journey from Golconda, and eight from Viſapour. This 
has been diſcovered about two hundred years and upwards. 
In the neighbourhood of this mine, the earth is ſandy, and 
full of rocks and cope, 
In theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins of half and ſome- 
times a whole inch broad, out of which the miners, with a 
kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand or carth, in which the 
Diamonds are, breaking the rocks, when the vein terminates, 
that the track may be found again and continued. 
When a ſufficient quantity ot carth or ſand is drawn forth, 
they waſh it two or three times, to ſeparate the ſtones from it. 
The miners work quite naked, except a thin linen cloth before 
them; and beſides this precaution, have alſo inſpectors to 
prevent their concealing of ſtones; which, notwithſtanding all 
this care, they frequently find means to do, by watching op- 
portunities, when they are not obſerved, and ſwallowing them 
down. : 
2. That of Gani or Coulour, ſeven days journey from Gol- 
conda eaſtwardly. It was diſcovered between a hundred and 
thirty and a hundred and forty years fince by a peaſant who, 
digging in the ground, found a natural fragment of 25 carats. 
In this mine are found a great number of ſtones, from 10 to 
40 carats, and even more; and it was here that famous Dia- 
mond of Aureng-Zeb, the great Mogul, was found. 
'The ſtones of this mine are not very clear, and their water is 
uſually tinged with the quality of the ſoil, it being black, 
where that is marſhy ; red, where it partakes of red ; and 
ſometimes green and yellow, it the ground happen to be of 
theſe colours. 
Another detect of ſome conſequence is a kind of fat appear- 
ing upon the Diamond, when cut, which takes off part of its 
luſtre. There are commonly not leſs than Co, ooo perſons, 
men, women, and children, at work in this mine. 
When the miners have found a place where they intend to dig, 
they level another ſomewhat bigger not far from it, and in- 
cloſe it with walls about two feet high, only leaving apertures 
from ſpace to ſpace to give paſſage to the water. 
After performing a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind of 
feaſt, which the maſter of the mine entertains the workmen 
with, to encourage them; they betake themſelves to their 
buſineſs, the men digging the earth in the place firſt diſcover- 
ed, and the women and children carrying it off into the other 
walled round. 
They dig 12 or 14 fcet deep, or till they find water. Then 
they ceaſe digging, and the water thus found ſerves to waſh 
the earth 2 or 3 times, after which it is let out at the openings 
left for that purpoſe. 
This earth being well waſhed and dried, they fift it in a kind 
of open ſieve, or riddle ; then they threſh it and ſiſt it again, 
ſearching it well with their hands to find the Diamonds. They 
work naked as in the mine of Raolconda, and are watched in 
like manner by their inſpectors, 
3. That of Soumelpour, a large town in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal near the Diamond-mine : This is the moſt ancient of 
them all. It ſhould rather be called that of Goual, which is the 
name of the river, in the ſand of which the ſtones are found: 
Soumelpour is a large town, built of earth, and covered with 
branches of cocao- trees; the river of Goual running by the 
foot of it in its paſſing from the high mountain towards the 
ſouth of the Ganges, where it loſes its name. 
It is from this river are brought all our fine Diamond points 
or {parks called natural ſparks. 
They never begin to ſeek for Diamonds in this river till after 
the great rains are over, that is, after the month of December: 
and they uſually even wait till the water is grown clear, which 
is not before January. 
When the ſcaſon is come, 8 or 10 thouſand perſons, of all ages 
and ſexes, come out of Soumelpour, and the neighbouring 
villages. 
The moſt experienced among them ſearch and examine the 
ſand of the river, going up it from Soumelpour to the very 
mountain whence it ſprings. ; 
A great ſign that there are Diamonds in it, is the finding thoſe 
ſtones which the Europeans call thunder-ſtones, 
When all the ſand of the river, which at that time is very 
low, has been well examined, they procced to take up that 
wherein they judge Diamonds likely to be found, which is 
done after the flowing manner; They dam the place 
's G round 
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round with ſtones, earth, and faſcines, and lading out the wa- 
ter, dig about two feet deep; the ſand they take out is carried 
into a place walled round on the bank of the river. 
The reſt is performed after the manner as at Coulour, and 
the workmen are watched with equal ſtrictneſs. 
4. The laſt mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Succu- 
dan in the iſland of Borneo. 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the queen, ho 
reigns in that part of the iſland, not allowing ſtrangers to have 
any commerce in theſe ſtones; though there are very fine ones 
to be bought at Batavia, which are brought thither by ſtealth. 
They were antiently imagined to be ſofter than thoſe of the 
other mines ; but experience ſhews that they are in no reſpect 
inferior to them. 
Beſides theſe four Diamond mines, there have been two 
others diſcovered ; one of them between Coulour and Raol- 
conda, and the other in the province of Carnatica; but they 
were both cloſed up, almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered : That of 
Carnatica, by reaſon that the water of the Diamonds was 
either black or yellow; and the other, on account of their 
cracking and flying in pieces, when cut and ground. 
The Diamond, as has been obſerved, is the hardeſt of all pre- 
cious ſtones ; it can only be cut and ground by itſelf, and its | 
own ſubſtance. 
To bring it to that perfection, which augments its price fo 
conſiderably, they begin by rubbing ſeveral againſt each other, 
while rough, after having well glued them to the ends of 
two ſticks, or blocks, thick enough to be held in the hand. 
It is this powder thus rubbed off the ſtones, and received in a 
little box for that purpoſe, that ſerves to grind and poliſh the 
ſtones. | 
Diamonds are cut and poliſhed by means of a mill, which 
turns a wheel of ſoft iron, ſprinkled over with Diamond duſt, 
mixt with oil of olives, 
The ſame duſt, well ground and diluted with water and vine- 
gar, is uſed in the ſawing of Diamonds, which is performed 
with an iron or braſs wire as fine as a hair. 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſawing the Diamonds, they cleave them, 
eſpecially if there be any ſmall ſhivers in them ; but the Euro- 
peans rarely run the riſque of cleaving, for fear of breaking 
them. 
A rough Diamond ought to be choſen uniform, of a good 
ſhape, tranſparent, not quite white, and free from flaws and 
ſhivers, 
Black, rugged, dirty, flawy, veiny ſtones, and all ſuch as are 
not fit for cutting, are pounded in a ſtcel mortar made for that 
purpoſe ; and when they are reduced to a powder, they ſerve 
for ſawing, cutting, and poliſhing the reſt. 
Shivers are cauſed in Diamonds by this, that the miners, to 
get them more eaſily out of the vein, which winds between two 
rocks, break the rocks with huge iron levers, which ſhakes 
and fills the ſtone with ſhivers, 
The ancients had two miſtaken notions as to the Diamond; 
the firſt is that it becomes ſoft, by ſteeping it in hot goat's 
blood ; and the ſecond that it is malleable, and bears the ham- 
mer. Experience has ſhewn the contrary, there being nothing 
capable of mollifying the hardneſs of this ſtone ; though its 
hardneſs be not ſuch, that it will endure being ſtruck at plea- 
ſure with the hammer, . 
The ſmeſt Diamonds now in the world are that of the great 
Mogul, weighing 279 carats; that of the great duke of 
Tutcany, weighing 139 carats; and that known in France 
by the name of grand fancy, which is one of the crown jew- 
els, weighing 106 carats; whence comes its name fancy, 
which is a corruption of cext /zx, i. e. 106. 
DlaPA“SON, in mulic, a mutical inſtrument, generally called 
an octave. 
If the tenſion of two equal ſtrings be to each other as 1 to 2, 
their ſounds will produce an octave. 
DiayrasoN, among muſical inſtrument- makers, implies a kind 
of ſcale or rule, by which they adjuſt the pipes of their or- 
ans, and cut holes in their flutes, &c. in their proper ſituation. 
DIAPASC/NDIEX, in muſic, a fort of compound concord, of 
which there are two ſorts, the greater and the leis ; the for- 
mer is founded on the proportion ot 10 to 3, and the lat- 
ter on that of 16 to 5. 
DIAPASONDIAPE/NTE, in muſic, is a compound conſo- 
nance in a triple ratio, or of q to 3. 
DIAPASONDIATE/SSARON. in muſic, a compound con- 
ſonance, in the proportion of 8 to 3. 
DIAPE/DESIS *, in medicine, a tranfudation of the fluids 
through the ſides of their containing veſſels. 
* The word is formed from the Greek d., through, and ry)zu, 
to leap. 
DIAPENTE *, in muſic, a perfect fifth, being the ſecond of 
the perſect concords. 
Ihe wore is formed from the Greek Js and (ri, five. 
If the tenſion of two equal ſtrings be in proportion as 3 to 
2, they will ſound a Diapente. 
DyiayexTE, in pharmacy, ſignifies a compoſition, conſiſting 
of five ingredients. 
Di PHANOUS *, tranſparent, an epithet applied to ſuch bo- 
dies as ſuffer the rays of light to paſs through them. 


DIAPHOE/NICUM *, in pharmacy, 
DIA*PHORA, in medicine, implies the characte 


DIAPHORE/SIS *, in phyſic, an elimination of 


DIAPHORE/TICS, Diaphoretica, in pharmacy, 


juſtly tejected by Sydenham, though it does not 


DVAPHRAGM “, in anatomy, the part which ſeparates the 


DIA 


» The word is formed from the Greek d, throy 
to appear. 


gl, arg ban 


a medicin 
or principal ingredient is dates, 0 Whoſe bit 


The word is derived from the Greek d and penn, a 0 

a WY 

riſti 

or ſigns, which diſtinguiſh one diſeaſe from noche. | atk 
The word is derived from the Greek au, to Life 


th 
of any part of the body, through the pores of the kn 


The word is formed from the Greek , through, 
to carry, OY 
Mccicing 


little in us 
C Word upog 


which promote perſpiration. 

Internal medicines for producing ſweats were ſo 
among the ancients, that Celſus has not a ling] 
this ſubject. If, therefore, ſweats are of any adyz; 
fevers that ariſe from laſſitude, or ſome other {ini}. » : 
ſuch as thofe commonly called diary fevers, they bh "" 
rive their efficacy from nature alone, =O 
But, from the times of the Arabian phyſicians, there has; 

ed ſuch a multitude of ſudorific medicines, that there i; * f 
ſpecies of fever, againſt which ſome of the chemiſts 1. 
curious old woman, has not found out an antidote e 
having any manner of regard to the nature of the Fwy 
Hence that cuſtom has becn handed down, to our "ag; 
treating feveriſh patients with cordials, as promiſing the 8 
grateful and agreeable cure. wa 


This method, as conſiſting too much in hot medicine. | 
% 


: k as pet fern 
to be ſufficiently baniſhed from modern practice; fe. 
y * 


cording to the confeſſion of phyſicians themſelves, theſe ze 
celerate the motion of the blood: Hence the fever * 
ally increaſing and ſeizing the brain, we obſerve that 6 4 
liriums and diſtentions of the nerves are ſo far f. 
removed, that they are rather augmented, 
Others run into a different, though not a leſs fat; 
who, placing all their hopes of a cure in acids, forth, 
have recourſe to vinegar or verjuice, as if it was expedient u 
kill a patient with cold, becauſe it was not proper he ſoul 
be parched with heat. k 
I would not, by what has been faid, be thought ably! 
to diſſuade the uſe of ſuch medicines as provoke ſweat in th 
cure of feyers ; for I cannot deny, but as ſudorifics of 2 nil 
nature are productive of happy effects, ſo they ought to b 
uſed, when circumſtances indicate their propriety, Neithe 
is it ſafe to truſt to the milder ſudorifics alone; for, by the 
previous uſe of evacuants, they not only relieve the fre 
more effectually, but alſo provoke ſweat more expeditioul 
This circumſtance holds remarkably true, with refpes 1; 
opium, than which no medicine is more effectual for pers 
ing the pores of the ſkin. Friend on Hippac. 
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| error, 


thorax from the abdomen ; vulgarly called the midtif, 


The word is derived [rom the Greek Napf, to incloſe g 
wall in. 

It is alſo called ſeptum tranſverſum, or croſs-wall, from = 
ſituation, becauſe it divides the trunk of the body into t«: 
cavities, the thorax and abdomen. It is compoſed of ts; 
muſcles ; the iſt and ſuperior of theſe arifes from the ſternum, 
and the ends of the laſt ribs, in each fide, Its hbres, [rn 
this ſemicircular origination, tend towards their center, 26% 
terminate in a tendon, or aponcutoſis, which hath au 
been taken for the nervous part of the midriff. The age 
and inferior muſcle comes from the vertebrz of the 075 
by two productions, of which that on the right He 079 
from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebræ of the loins; 4 
on the left ſide is ſomewhat ſhorter, and both theſe pro. 
tions join and make the lower part of the midi, u 
joins its tendon with the tendon of the other, ſo as that 77 
make but one membrane, or rather partition. It Is ccc 
with a membrane on its upper ſide, and by the perten 
on the lower fide. It is pierced in the middle, for the fe. 
ſage of the vena cava; in its lower part for the pls, 
and the nerves which go to the upper orifice of the ſtomzC!: 
and, betwixt the productions of the inferior muſcle, pass“ 
aorta, the thoracic duct, and the vena azy gos. It erat 
arteries and veins called phrenicæ, from the cava ans e 
and ſometimes on its lower part two branches from i © 
na adipoſa, and two arteries from the lumbares. It =" 
nerves which come from the third vertebrz of the mw 
which paſs through the cavity of the thorax, aud #* © 
perſed in the muſcles of the midtiff. In its natural A 
it is convex on the upper ſide towards the breaſt, ans © 
cave on its lower ſide towards the belly: T hereto'*, "I 
its fibres ſwell and contract, it muſt become pfade 
ſide, and conſequently the cavity of the breaſt is c 
give liberty to the lungs to receive the air In MP" 
and the ſtomach and inteſtines are preſſed for the d? 


of the chyle : But it diminiſhes the cavity of ans 3 


DIA 


when it feln f the air in exſpiration. 

for un derade, a dividing a field into compartments, 

la ie : fret-work, particularly on the borders. See plate 

re 

KOEN, in medicine, a looſeneſs, or a frequent and 
pl. 1 


e 4:(charge of thin, watery, mucous, flimy, frothy, 
n black i matter from the inteſtines, ſometimes 
ſometimes without a mixture of the inteſtines, 


formed from the Greek , through, and gt, to 


dilious, or 

with, and 4 

#* The word is 
flow. 


All forts of ſubſtances whatever, poſſeſſed of any degree of 
*mony, will ſtimulate the inteſtines, accelerate their pe- 
we" 12 motion, invite a larger quantity of fluids to their 
= Fi and cauſe a diſcharge of their contents by ſtool. 
f. licaleſcent aliments be taken into the ſtomach in quanti- 
ties ſuperior tO the powers of digeſtion, they putrify, and, 
becoming acrimonious, by their ſtimulus provoke a Diarrhcea, 
Thus thoſe who eat ſtale fiſh fall frequently into violent 
Diarchceas 3 and half a grain of the putrified yolk of an egg 
will produce a great number of ſtools. o 
If aceſcent aliment be taken in two large quantities, they pu- 
trify and contract an acid acrimony. Thus milk, if it turn 
acid on the ſtomach, purges ; as do fruits and other vege- 
tables under the ſame circumſtances. If the ſtomach, inteſ- 
tines, liver, pancreas, or any part which has an immediate 
communication with the inteſtinal tube, be affected with an 
abſceſs of any kind, the acrimonious matter diſcharged ſti- 
mulates the inteſtines, and produces a Diarrhea, 
In caſe of an abſceſs in any part remote from the inteſtinal 
the, as in the lungs, and ſo ſituated that it cannot be dif- 
charged externally, the patent orifices of the veins may ab- 
ſorb a part, or even all the pus, and convey it to the arte- 
nes of the inteſtines, which may depoſit this acrimonious 
matter upon them, where it may ſtimulate them to a Diar- 
mes: Or, if this ſhould not happen, the matter may be 
conveyed by the arteries to the veins, which form the vena 
portæ, which does in ſome meaſure the office of an artery 
with reſpe& to the liver. And here the matter may be ſe- 
parated trom the maſs of blood, diſcharged by the biliary ducts 
into the inteſtines, and thus paſs off in copious ſtools. 
If anv evacuation, as perſpiration, ſhould be obſtructed, the 
matter retained will acquire a tendency to acrimony, and 
be more likely to be depoſited upon the inteſtines than any 
where elſe. 
When the obſtructing matter, in a chronical diſorder, is re- 
ſolved, nioved, and mixed with the maſs of blood, this may 
and is frequently conveyed to the inteſtines, and diſcharged 
by a Diarrhoea. Thus people who eat large quantities of the 
{aponaceous ſpring-herbs, or ripe fruits, fall into a plentiful 
Diarrhœa, attended with ſalutary effects. 
Hence we may perceive, how careful phyſicians ſhould be to 
inveſtigate the cauſes of Diarrhoeas, in order to preſcribe ju- 
ciciouſly, and to avoid. doing a great deal of prejudice. For 
the matter muſt be carried off, either ſpontaneouſly, or by 
art, before any aſtringents can be adminiſtered ; which ſcem 
only to be indicated when the diſcharge is ſo exorbitant, as 
to endanger life; or when the emiſfarics of the glands that 
open into the inteſtines, are too much relaxed, after the ſti- 
mulating cauſe is perfectly eliminated. 

. Deſtroying the peculiar acrimony that cauſes a Diarrhcea, 
waen that can be done, will bid fair to cure, or, at leaſt, 
to alleviate the diforder. 

* The word is formed from the Greek & and dete, a joint. 

DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a celebrated compoſition, ſo 
cad from ſcordium, one of its ingredients. 

I: is excellent in all kinds of fluxes, and a great ſtrengthener 
both of the ſtomach and bowels: — Nurſes frequently give 
Mer children this medicine to make them fleep ; but this 

act cc is very detrimental, and generally the foundation of 
miny Ciforders, as it keeps them too coſtive, the worſt ſtate 
0 dren can be in. 

Dat Na, the name of a medicine, in which ſena is a prin- 
8 Pa ingredient. 

D'STOLE «, in anatomy, imports the dilatation of the 
lat, auricles, and arteries. See COR. 


9 11 . . 4 
[he word is derived from the Greek %a52aw, to ſtretch, or 
Cilate. 


Dt. TOLE, in grammar, a figure whereby a ſyllable natural- 
„Jodie made long. 

BADLY LE, in architecture, is an edifice where the columns 
#212 2t ſuch a diſtance from one another, that eight modules, 
7 'our diameters, are allowed for the intercolumniation. 

Ms in rhetoric, is a kind of hyperbole, or an ex- 

Qtcration of ſome low ridiculous thing. 

We — 0rd 1s derived from the Greek $a9o1;w, to draw out, 

| ALE SARON (from the Greek e and rio7»;;, four) in 
eis an interval conſiſting of one greater tone, one l:ſſer, 
10 one zreater ſemi-tone its proportion being as 4 to 3. 

| compoſition it is called a perfect fourth. 


D mea 
laTHp- ste nee : 
Hs trom the Greek dr, to diſpoſe) is the na- 


refumes its natural ſituation, and preſſes the lungs | 


| 
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tural or preternatural diſpoſition of the y, whereby we 
are inclined to perform all natural funQions, well or ill. 

DIATONIC (formed from $ariw, to extend) is the ordi- 
nary fort of muſic which proceeds by different tones, either 
in aſcending or deſcending ; it only contains the two greater 
and leſſer tones, and the greater ſemi- tone. 

DICHOTOMY, a term uſed by aſtronomers to ſignify the 
phaſes or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe is biſſected, or 
ſhews juſt half her diſc, 


* The word is formed from the Greek Ng, twice, and +{ww, to 
cut. 

DICTA/MNUM Creticur, diftamnus and diftamnon, DITTANY 
of Crete, in pharmacy, is a ſhort, broad, and ſomewhat round- 
iſh leaf: It is very thick and of a pale greyiſh green co- 
lour, covered with a vaſt deal of a downy matter, and 
ſomewhat tough. The leaves are ſometimes brought to us 
Clean, but more uſually with a great many of the ſtalks, and 
frequently with the leaves yet growing to them, and with 
ſpikes of the flowers which are purplith arid very fragrant. 
The leaves are alſo aromatic and of an acrid, pungent, and 
bitteriſh taſte, 

They are brought from the iſle of Crete, and ſometimes from 
other places, where they are cultivated for ſale ; but the 
Cretic, where the plant is wild, are always the moſt fra- 
grant, and of the greateſt virtue. They are to be choſen 
treſh, clean, of a good ſmell and taſte, whole and covered 
with a thick down. 

Dittany of Crete was well known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Thophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Galen, and Pliny 
mention it ; and the poet Virgil records great virtues of it. 
Dioſcorides and the other Greek writers talk of three ſorts; 
1. The Cretic kind, alſo called wild penny-royal. 2. Pſeu- 
dodictamnos, or baſtard Dittany ; and 3. The ſiſymbrium- 
leaved Cretan Dittany. The firſt is that uſed in the ſhops, 
as is evident from the deſcriptions they all give of it, though 
Dioſcorides, by ſome error in the copies of his book, is 
made to ſay that this bears neither lowers nor ſeeds ; and 
Pliny copies this error: And likewiſe, collecting from Theo- 
phraſtus, he contradits himſelf in the ſame ſentence ; the 
leaves only of this plant are uſed. 

This Dittany of the ſhops is one of the decandria monogynia 
of Linnæus, and one of the herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. It is 
deſcribed by Tournefort under origanum Creticum latifolium; 
and by others, under dictamnus Creticus, or Cretenſis. 

It is a plant not more than 6 or 8 inches high; the leaves 
grow two at each joint with flowers in ſpikes at the top of 
the ſtalks and branches; each of theſe is ſucceeded by four 
very ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. It grows in its wild ſtate on bar- 
ren mountains, and in the fiſſures of ſtone. 

It abounds with a fine eſſential oil, of a hot fiery taſte, and 
a volatile falt of the alkaline kind. The ancients have re- 
corded almoſt miracles of its virtues in the cure of wounds, 
and in the prevention of miſchief from venomous bites ; they 
tell us, that the beaſts were informed of this, and had re- 
courſe to it accordingly. They allo gave it to promote the 
menſes, and to aſſiſt delivery, in expelling the ſecundines, 
and in malignant fevers. With us, it is only uſed as an in- 
gredient in ſome of the officinal compoſitions. Hl. 

DICTA/ TOR, is a Roman magiſtrate, who was alone in- 
veſted with the conſular and ſovereign abſolute power even 
above the laws. He had power of life and death, to proclaim 
war, raiſe or diſband forces, without conſent of the ſenate. 
He had 24 lictors walking before him. This magiſtrate 
was never choſen but when the commonwealth was reduced 
to extremity, either by*an unexpected war, or ſome epi- 
demical diſtemper, to drive in the nail, and chuſe new ſe- 
nators. The conſul elected a Dictator by night, upon the 
territories of the commonwealth, and no where elſe. The 
office was for fix months: At firſt none but patricians were 
admitted to it ; but afterwards they were taken out of the 
people; and the firſt who was honoured with that employ - 
ment was T. Largus. He was called Dictator, either as be- 
ing named by the conſul, or from his commanding what was 
to be done. He could never go out of Italy, nor ride on 
horſeback in a march, &c. without the people's leave. This 
office was reputed the only ſafe- guard of the commonwealth 
in time of danger for 400 years, till Sylla and Cæſar con- 
verted it into tyranny, and rendered the name odious. 

DICTION *, the ſtyle, phraſe, or elocution of a writer or 
ſpeaker, 

* The word is ſormed ſrom the Latin ico, to ſpeak. 

DIVCTIONARY , a collection of all the words of a language, 
art, ſcience, &c. with their explanations, ranged in alphabe- 
tical order. See the PREFACE. 

* The word is formed from the Latin diXionariam, which is 
derived fron didiv, a word. 

DIDA/CTICAL, or Dipacric “, inſtructive, doctrinal, of 
what ſerves to teach or explain the nature of things. 


* The word is derived from the Greek dae, to teach. 


DIEM clauſit extremum, is a writ that lies for the heir of him 
that holds land of the king, either by knight - ſervice, or ſoc- 
Cage 
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cage, and dies, whether under, or at full age, directed to the 
eſcheator of the county, to enquire of what eſtate the party 


died ſeized, and who is next heit to him, and of what va- 
lue the land is. 


DIES datus, in law, is a reſpite given to the tenant or de- 
fendant by the court. 

DIE/SIS *, in muſic, is the diviſion of a tone below a ſemi- 
tone, or an interval compoſed of a leſſer or imperfect ſemi- 
tone: ſo that when ſemi-tones are placed where there ought 
to be tones, or when a tone is ſet where there ſhould be 
only a ſemi-tone, this is called Dieſis. | 


* The word is formed from the Greek nw, to divide. 


Enharmonical Diefis, is the difference between the greater and 
the leſſer ſemi-tone. 

DVET, Diæta, in phyſic, a way and method of living, com- 

prehending not only what is generally underſtood by this 
word, but alſo whatever elſe concerns the management of 
human life. 
The natural conſtitution of the body of man is ſuch, that 
it can eaſily bear ſome changes and irregularities, with- 
out much injury : had it been otherwiſe, we ſhould be al- 
moſt conſtantly put out of order by every light cauſe. 
This advantage ariſgs from thoſe wonderful communica- 
tions of the inwardÞarts, whereby, when one part is affect- 
ed, another comes immediately to its relief. Thus, when 
the body is too full, nature cauſes evacuations through ſome 
of the outlets. And for this reaſon it is, that diſeaſes from 
inanition are generally more dangerous than from repletion ; 
becauſe we can more expeditiouſly diminiſh than increaſe 
the juices of the body. Upon the ſame account alſo, tho' 
temperance be beneficial to all men, the ancient phyſicians 
adviſed perſons in good health, and their own maſters, to 
indulge a little now and then, by eating and drinking more 
plentifully than uſual. But, of the two, intemperance in 
drinking is ſafer than in eating. And, if a perſon has com- 
mitted exceſs in the latter, cold water drank upon a full 
ſtomach will help digeſtion ; to which it will be of ſervice 
to add lemon-juice, or elixir of vitriol. If he has caten high- 
ſeaſoned things, rich ſauces, &c. then let him fit up for 
ſome little time, and afterwards ſleep. But, if a man happen 
to be obliged to faſt, he ought to avoid all laborious work. 
From ſatiety it is not proper to pais directly to ſharp hun- 
ger, nor from hunger to ſaticty : Neither will it be ſafe 
to indulge abſolute reſt immediately aſter exceſſive labour, 
nor ſuddenly fall to hard work after long idleneſs. In a 
word therefore all changes in the way of living ſhould be 
made by degrees. 


It is alſo beneficial to vary the ſcenes of life, to be ſome- 
times in the country, ſometimes in town ; to go to ſea, to 
hunt, to be at reſt now and then, but more frequently to 
uſe exerciſe ; becauſe inaction renders the body weak and 
liſtleſs, and labour ſtrengthens it, But a mean is to be ob- 
ſerved in all theſe things, and too much fatigue to be avoid- 
ed : for frequent and violent exerciſe overpowers the natural 
ſtrength, and waſtes the body ; but moderate exerciſe ought 
always to be uſed before meals. Now, of all kinds of exer- 
ciſe, riding on horſeback is the moſt convenient; or, if the 
perſon be too weak to bear it, riding in a coach, or at leaſt 
in a litter : Next follow fencing, playing at ball, running, 
walking. But it is one of the inconveniencies of old age, 
that there is ſeldom ſufficient ſtrength for uſing bodily exer- 
Ciſe, though it be extremely requitite for health. Where— 
fore frictions with the fleſh- bruſh are neceſſary at this time of 
life, which ſhould be performed by the perſon himſelf, if poſ- 
ſible ; if not, by his ſervants. 
Sleep is the ſweet ſoother of cares, and reſtorer of ſtrength ; 
as it repairs and replaces the waſtcs that are made by the la— 
bours and exerciſes of the day. But exceſſive ſleep has its 
inconveniences ; for it blunts the ſenſes, and renders them 
leſs fit for the duties of life. The proper time tor fleep is 
the night, when darkneſs and filence invite and bring it on : 
Day fleep is leſs refreſhing. Which rule if it be proper for 
the multitude to obſerve, much more is the obſervance of it 
necellary for perſons addicted to literary ſtudies, whoſe minds 
and bodies are more ſuſceptible of injurics, 
"The ſofter and milder kinds of aliment are proper for chil- 
dren, and for youth the ſtronger. Old people ought to leſſen 
the quantity of their food, and increaſe that of their drink. 
But yet ſome allowance is to be made for cuſtom, eſpecially 
in the colder climates like ours: for, as in thele the appetite 
is keener, ſo is the digeſtion better periormed. Mead's 
Aouita & Pracepta. | 

Diker, is alſo uſed to ſignify an aſſembly of the ſtates, or 
circles of the empire, or of Poland, to deliberate and concert 
meaſures tor the public good, 

DLETEF TIC, Diætetica, that part of phvſic which preſcribes 
a proper regimen, with regard to food, and way of living. 

DIEU & mon droit, i. e. God and my right, the motto of the 
arms of England, firſt given by Richard I. to intimate that he 
did not hold his empire in vaſſalage of any mortal. 


DIFFARREAUTION *, among the Romans, 2 
, LE Cox 
whereby the divorce of their prieſts was folemnizeg "Mary 
The word is formed from the Latin dis, which 
implies diviſion, and far, wheat ; becaule it was 
cording to Feſtus, with a wheaten cake. 
DVFFERENCE, in logic, is an eſſential attribute belon 
any ſpecies that is not found in the genus, and is th, 
ſal idea of that ſpecies ; thus body and ſpirit are tw. 
ſubſtance, which contain in their idea ſomething mor 
in that of ſubſtance : In body we firſt find iipenetrabg 
extenſion ; in a ſpirit a power of thinking and STA 
So that the difference of body is impenetrable exten; _ 
the difference of a ſpirit is cogitation. "Ty Us 
DIFFERENCE, in mathematics, is the remainder wh 
ber or quantity is ſubtracted from another, 
DIFFERENCE of longitude of two places on the earth, i; .. 
of the equator comprehended between the meridians 1 * 
two places. ot Uk 
DIFFERENCES, in heraldry, are ſuch things as diſtinguig, 
family from another, or perſons of the ſame famil 2 
h other. / tan 
DIFF ERE/NTIAL, in the higher geometry, i 
ome IP 
ſmall quantity, ora particle of — — leſs 2 ith 
one. | c 
DiFFERENTIAL Calculus. See CA LCULUS Differential 
DIF FORM, is uſed in oppoſition to uniform, and ſignif . | 
there is no manner of regularity in the form or . 
of a thing. The botanitts ule it as a diſtinction of the "a 
ers of plants. A 
DIFFU”SE “, or Dirrustvx, an epithet. applied to ſuch gi. 
ings as are wrote ina prolix manner, I 
* The word is formed from the Latin dis and fads, to (wo 
DIFFUY/SION, is the diſperſing of the ſubtile effluvia of bod 
into a kind of atmoſphere all around them: Thus the boy 
diftuſed by the rays of the ſun iſſues all round from that 35. 
Zing body of fire; and thus are the magnetical particle, 4 
fuſed every-where round about our earth and parts adjacent 
to it. 
DIGA/STRICUS *, in anatomy, a muſcle of the lowe; jay, 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek &, importing doub 
yarng, à belly; becauſe it has a double belly. 
It ariſes fleſhy from the upper part of the proceſſus maſtoitzy, 
and deſcending contracts into a round tendon, which gag 
through the {tylohoidzus, and an annular ligament which 
faſtened to the os hyoidzus : Then it grows fleſhy again, 2 
aſcends towards the middle of the edge of the lower jaw, wie 
it is inſerted, When it acts, it pulls the lower jaw dont, 
by the help of an annular pulley, which alters its diredio, 
uincy. 
DIGE/ST, Digeſtum, or pandects, is the firſt volume of thei 
law : It is called Digeſt, becauſe the author hath put or & 
geſted every book and title in its proper order and natur 
place; and pandects from xa and xa, as containing ala 
Juſtinian collected out of 150,000 verſes of the old law book: 
This Digeſt was collected trom the works of twenty 
venerable and eminent lawyers, whereof ſeveral were bez 
Chriſt, and the others flouriſhed in the times of the emperon 
down to Maximinus, as we find from Spartianus and Lampric 
who wrote in that emperor's life. "The tome of the Dec, 
divided into ſeven parts, and they again into fiſty books. 1» 
this tome Sir Thomas Ridley adds the inſtitutions or iH 
DIGE/>TION *, in phy ſic, is the diſſolution or ſeparatict © 
the aliments into ſuch minute parts as are fit to enter U 
lacteal veſſels, and circulate with the maſs of blood. 
* The word is derived from the Latin 4igers, to concoct, 
For the manner how digeſtion is performed, ſee !LU-9 
and CHY LE. ED 
DictsT10N, in chemiſtry, is the ſubjecting bodies, incu 
in proper veſſels, to the action of a gentle and continued 
The application of this operation, in regard to its end, *'* 
various. In ſome caſes it is uſed with a view of product. 
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fuſion and the relaxation of a gentle heat neceflary, U 
to their being penetrated ; or for accelerating the 100” 
bodies by menſtrua, whoſe action, when cold, is not ſuttec⸗ 
ly vigorous. 

The veſſels generally uſed to contain the 
are matraſſes or bolt- heads, and ſometimes glaſs bo 1 
where the heat is ſo gentle, as to make no evaporation, * E 
ture is indifferent. In caſes where an evaporation does any 
and the exhaling fluid is of any value, the veſſels ob” 
conſtructed ſo as to confine the vapour, and ret” ©”, 
condenſed ſtate. This is called circulation, and is oy 
executed by inverting the neck of a imaller — 
of a larger, in which caſe, the conioined giales 4 


pelican. Ther 
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are ſeveral other kinds of pelicans of a more com. 
Aure; but the flaſk uſed for Florence wine, diveſted 
plex _ w work, and inverted into a matraſs with a very 
of the 1 will conveniently anſwer all the purpoſes. 
long boo ton is moſt generally performed in a ſand-heat ; 

Tun * adjuſtment of the degrees of heat is neceſſary, 

and no gr ;poſes of pharmacy, than can be there effected. 

hy — when the more myſterious and operoſe methods 

— Ow = the heat of dunghils has been employed. 

wr en. of heat, requiſite in Digeſtion, differs according 

hap nature of the ſubject: in tinctures made with ſtrong ſpi- 

” f wine or volatile ſalts, and in ſolutions where a great 

— eſcence is apt to ariſe, a very gentle one ſhould never 

2 in aqueous ſolutions, and moſt other caſes, a 

* t may be allowed. But it muſt always be underſtood 

- leſs than will make the matter boil : otherwiſe the ope- 

” on comes not within the proper meaning of the word Di- 

or” n; which is a diſtinction from coction. 

Fre ime which Digeſtion ought to be continued, differs ſo 
reatly according to the different application of the operation, 

* no other rule for it can be laid down, than that it 

ſhould be continued till the intention, to which it is made ſub- 

lervient, be compleated. _ . 

In circulatory Digeſtions, it is proper to lute the veſlels, to 
event the eſcape of the vapours through the junctures. But, 

A many caſes, this precaution is extremely neceſſary, that a 

{mall aperture or vent be left: otherwiſe an incondenſible 

vapour, which ariſes, will, if it cannot force the Jute, inevi- 

tzbly burſt the glaſſes. The inſtances in which this precau- 
tion is neceſſary, are all mixtures of acid ſpirits with earths, 
metals, or alcaline ſalts ; or of ſuch ſalts of thoſe ſubſtances 
which can be ated on by them: But in ſolutions of ſalts in 
water, and in extracts of gums or reſins, made with volatile 

(alts, wine, or ſpirits of wine, it may be ſafely omitted. The 

college of London have in their diſpenſatory, as well accord- 

ine to the laſt edition as the former, uſed the word Digeſtion 

in a ſenſe different from that of the above definition : meaning 
by it only the ſuffering the ingredients of certain mixtures to 
be continued together, without implying the uſe of heat; 
which they expreſly order on each occaſion to be applied or 
omitted, by ſaying, digeſt with heat, or, digeſt without heat. 
By this leſs technical uſe of the word, they confound the ſenſe 
of it with that of the word infuſe, and have deprived us of 
the eftabliſhed name of a diſtinct operation, viz. the acting on 
bodies by a heat leſs than that of coction. 

Diers riox, in ſurgery, implies the diſpoſing an ulcer or wound 
to ſuppurate, or diſcharge good pus, by the application of 
proper medicines. 

DIGESTIVE, in ſurgery, a medicine applied to wounds, &c. 
in order to promote a good ſuppuration. 

DIGE/STOR, in chemiſtry, a ſtrong veſſel made of copper, or 
iron, and fitted with a cloſe cover and ſcrews, ſo as to re- 
main perfectly tight, in a conſiderable degree of heat; whilſt 
water, common air, and the ſubject of the operation are con- 
tained within, 

Take a pound of freſh ox-bone in a ſingle piece, and two 
quarts of common water ; then, a conſiderable ſpace being left 
for the atmoſpherical air, ſærew them all up together in the 
Digeſtor; and apply a moderate degree of heat to the bot- 
tom thereof, for about a quarter of an hour, or till a drop 
0! cold water let fall upon the cover evaporate in a very few 
ſeconds of time: then letting all cool, upon opening the veſ- 
{, the bone will be found ſoft and tender, ſo as to be cut 
wn a knife, the water turned to a hard jelly about it, and 
eg antity of fat in a ſolid cake at the ſurface. 

e nts of this inſtrument will not appear ſurprizing, if 

tt? torces that act within it be duly conſidered : for as the 

INerUmente! cihcacy of are, air, and water is very great, even 

parte; No wonder they ſhould act extremely ſtrong upon 

2 dody, when in conjunction. 

Hence the digeſtor ſeems, of all the veſſels hitherto invented, 

te moſt powerful tor increaſing the action of menſtruums, 


%% I 2 vitable method can be diſcovered for ſtrengthening 
Ge engine, fo as to work ſafely with a very ſtrong degree of 
4; we might reaſonably expect, that ſome very extraordi- 
1 rations might be performed by its means, in the way 
*Kraction, decoction, tincture, ſolution, and perhaps even 
ruchon, or tranſmutation. 
Xereets the common ſolvents, as alcchol, oils, aqua-fortis, 
wcury, and metals themſelves, might have, when afſiſted by 
* engine, 15 not caſy to foretel, and requires much in- 
wry aud application to diſcover. 
+ 21, 12 aſtronomp, is the twelfth part of the diameter of 
mot goon, and is uſed to expreſs the quantity of an 
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'-» 07 44924405, in arithmetic, ſignifies any integer under 
„ 2 35 43 55 6, Ty 8, 9» 
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"ok 2 £1) Leaves, in botany, are compound leaves divid- 
„ 12Y072! parts; all of which meet together at the ſtalk, 
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"m ++, inthe canon law, is a perſon who holds a dig- 

„ at 15, a benefice, which gives him ſome pre-emi- 
412202917 qope prieſts and canons : Such is the dean 
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and arch-deacon ; though the word is improperly applica 
to a mere prebendaty or cation, 

DIHE'LIOS “, in aſtronomy, is a name given by Kepler to 
that ordinate of the ellipſis which patſcs through the tocus, 
where the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. 


- | Lay word 1: derived from the Gree; & z through and , the 
un. 


DILAPIDA/TION *, is a waſteful, deſtroying, or letting 
buildings run to ruin and decay for want of reparation. Ile 
money recovered for Dilapidations, by the 14th of Eliſabeth, 
ſhall be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes, 

" 20 word is derived from the Latin id, to ſquander waſte. 
uuy, 

DILATA'TION +, in anatomy, is when any paſſage or re- 
ceptacle in the body, &c. is too much ſtretched or diſtended : 
And, in general, it ſignifies a thing's taking up more ſpace 
than it did before. ; 


The word is derived from the Latin e, to expand, or ſtretch 
out. 


DILE MMA“, is an argument conſiſting of two or more pro- 
poſitions, which divides the whole into all its parts or mem- 
bers, by a disjunctive propoſition, and then infers ſomething 
concerning each part, which is finally referred to concerning 
the whole. - 

The word is formed from the Greek dc, twice, and 27uus, from 
auanu, to take. | 

Inſtances of this are frequent, as, © In this life we muſt either 
& obey our vicious inclinations, or reſiſt them; to obey them 
will bring fin and forrow ; to reſiſt them is laborious and 
«« painful ; therefore, we cannot be perfectly free from ſorrow 
and pain in this life.” A Dilemma becomes faulty or in- 
effectual three ways: Firſt, when the members of the diviſion 
are not well oppoſed, or not fully enumerated, for then the 
major is falſe. Secondly, when what is aſſerted concerning 
each part, is not juſt, for then the minor is not true. Thirdly, 
when it may be retorted with equal force upon him who ut- 
ters it. 

DIME/NSION, in geometry, is either length, breadth, or thick- 

neſs; as a line hath one Dimenſion, viz. length; a ſuperficies 

two, namely, length and breadth; and a body or ſolid has 
three, to wit, length, breadth, and thickneſs. It is alſo uſed with 
regard to the powers of the roots of an equation, which are 
called the Dimenſions of that root; as in a cubic equation 

the higheſt power has three Dimenſions, &c. 

DIMINU/TION *, in muſic, is the diminiſhing or abating 

ſomewhat of the full value or quantity of any note. 

- IIs word is derived from the Latin d, to leſſen or dimi- 

niſh. 

Diulxuriox, in rhetoric, is an orator's augmenting and ex- 

aggerating what he has to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems to 

weaken and diminiſh it. 

DimixuT1oN, in architecture, is a contraction of the upper 

part of a column, whereby its diameter is made leſs than that 

of the lower part, 

DIMFNUTIVE, in grammar, is a word formed from ſome 

other, to ſoften or diminiſh the force and effect thereof, 

or to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind; thus bullock 

of bull, cellule of cell, globule of globe, hillock of hill, &c. 

The Italians abound in Diminutives, the French are a good 

deal more reſerved in that particular ; in Engliſh we have 

very few. In Latin, Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, 

Diminutives are formed from primitives, by the addition of 

a few letters or ſyllables. In French the Diminutive is 

ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes of the ſame length with the 

primitive, 

DVOCESE *, the circuit or extent of a biſhop's juriſdiction. 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek 0:.xzoy, government, 

which is derived {rom di, to rule or direct. 

England is divided into a temporal and eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; 

the firſt conſiſting of ſhires or counties, the other of dioceſes, 

of which there are twenty-two in England, beſides four in 

Wales. The eccleſiaſtical ſtate is again divided into two pro- 

vinces, viz. Canterbury and York, theſe are divided into 

dioceſes, dioceſes into arch-deaconries, and thoſe into pariſhes, 

DIONY'SIAN Periad, in chronology ; ſee PERIOD. 

DIiO/PTER *, the ſame with the index or alhidada of an aſtro- 

labe, or ſuch-like inſtrument. 

* The word is formed from the Greek , thro', and Urouas, to ſee, 
DIO/PTRA, in ſurgery, is an inſtrument for dilating the natu- 
ral cavities, in order to examine their ſtate. Thus a ſpeculum 
uteri, or ani, may be called a Dioptra. 

DIO/PTRICS *, the ſcience of refractive viſion, or that part 

of optics which conſiders the different refraCtions of light, in its 

paſſage through different mediums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. 
* The word is formed from the Greek à, through, and dA, 

to ſee. 

DVPHTHONG =, in grammar, a double vowel, or the mix- 


ture of two vowels, pronounced together, ſo as to make one 


ſyllable. 
* The word is formed from the Greek Jg, twice, and 96,2, 2 
ſound. 
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The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their Diphthongs, 


much as we do, only that the one was heard ſomewhat wea 
er than the other, though the diviſion was made with all the 
delicacy imaginable. Diphthongs with regard to the > tg are 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe with regard to the ears. In the for- 
mer either the particular found of each vowel is heard in the 
— gt or the ſound of one of them is drowned ; or, 
aſtly, a new ſound, different from either, reſults from both: 

The firſt of theſe only are real Diphthongs, as being ſuch both 
to the eye and ear. Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, are 
either formed of two vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyllable, or 
whoſe ſounds are ſeverally hefrd ; or of three vowels in the 
ſame ſyllable, which only afford two ſounds in the pronunci- 
ation. Engliſh Diphthongs, with regard both to eye and ear, 
are at, au, ea, oi, 00, ou: 1 Engliſh Diphthongs, with 
regard to the eye only, are aa, ea, eo, eu, ie, ei, oa, oe, ue, ut. 
Steele's Eng. Gram. 

DIPLOYE, in anatomy, the ſoft meditullium, which lies be- 
tween the two laminz of the cranium. 

DIPLO/MA *, an inſtrument or licence given to a clergyman 
to exerciſe the miniſterial function; or to a phyſician or ſur- 
geon to practiſe their profeſſion. 


* The word is derived from the Greek a4», double. | 
D/IPPING-NEEDLE, a long ſtraight piece of ſteel _ 
— 


poiſed upon an axis parallel to the horizon, and afterwar 
touched with a load- ſtone, in order to diſcover the exact ten- 
dency of the magnetic virtue. A needle placed in this man- 
ner will dip below the horizon, or the touched part of them 
directed to a point within the earth's ſurface z whence the 
name. 
By ſeveral accurate experiments Mr, Graham has made it ap- 
pear, that the quantity of the needle's inclination to the hori- 
zontal line was an angle of about 74 or 75 deg. That is, 
-ſuppoſe AB (plate XXIII. fig. 3.) a touched needle, ſupported 
on the point C, it will make an angle ACH, or BCO, with 
the horizontal line H O of 74 or 75 degrees. 
The learned Mr. Whiſton has endeavoured to find the lon- 
gitude at ſea by means of the Dipping-needle, but without 
ſucceſs. 
DEBTE/RON *, or DirrERxE, in the ancient architecture, a 
temple ſurrounded with a double row of columns, making two 
portico's, which they called wings. 


* The word is derived from the Greek &, twice, and m1:g, a 
wing. 

DVPTYCHA *, in antiquity, is a public regiſter in which were 
written the names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates among 
the heathens; and among the chriſtians, they were a ſort of 
tablets, on one of which were written the names of the de- 

; ceaſed, and on the other thoſe of the living patriarchs, bi- 
ſhops, &c. or thoſe who had done any ſignal ſervice to the 
church, for whom prayers were offered, the deacon reading 
the names at maſs. The prophane Diptycha were frequently 
ſent as a preſent to princes, &c. on which occaſion they were 
finely gilt and embelliſhed, and uſually of ivory. Carrion 
ſuppoſes that ſuch preſents were at firſt made to the perſons 
nominated quæſtors, to whom they were uſeful. And hence 
aroſe the cuſtom. 
* The word is formed from the Greek 77», a fold or plait, to 
diſtinguiſh them, as an ingenious author fancies, from the 
books which were rolled, called volumina. 


DIRE/CT *, in aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be Direct, when 
it appears to an obſerver on the earth to go forward in the zo- 
diac, or according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns. 

The word is derived from the Latin 4rigs, to guide. 

DiREcT e and weſ?-dials, are dials drawn upon planes, that 
directly face the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon, or parallel 
to the meridian. See DVAL. 

Diner ſouth and north dials, are thoſe which face directly the 
north and ſouth points of the horizon, or parallel to the prime 
vertical circle, 

Dinscr Ray, in optics, is a ray flowing from a point of a 
viſible object, direcHy to the eye, through one and the fame 
medium. 

Dizec'r Sphere, See Right SPHERE. 

DIRF/CTION, in aſtronomy, is when a planet, by its proper 
motion, goes forward in the zodiac, according to the ſucceſſi- 
on of the ſigns, or rather appears to do fo, the obſerver's eye 
being placed on our earth. 

Magnet ical DIRECTION, the tendency of all magnetical bodies 
to certain points. 

Angle of Di1RECTION, in mechanics, is the angle intercepted 
between the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers. 

Line of DIRECTION, in mechanics, 1s the line of motion that 
anv body obſerves, according to the force impreſſed upon it, 
whereby it is determined to move ſuch a way. 

DISABVLITY, in law, may be produced ſeveral ways: 1. By 
the act of the anceſtor, when being attainted of treaſon or felo- 

ny, his blood is corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his chil- 

dren are diſabled to inherit. 2. By the act of the party him- 

(elf; as if one man make a feoffment to another that then is 

hngle, upon condition that he ſhall enfeoff a zd before M. and 

when ſuch feoffment is made, the feoftee takes a wife, he 
thereby dilables himſelf from periorming the condition accord- 


A 


ing to the truſt repoſed in him, and therefore the 0 
enter and throw him out. And by excommunic.,. 2 
man is diſabled from ſuing any action. 3. In act of 1, . 
man born out of the king's liegance will ſue an W . 
tenant or defendant may 4 » that he is an alie rw 
demand judgment, if he ſhall be anſwered, 4. Beben 
God, as to be non compos mentis, or non fang — = 
that in all caſes where he paſſes any thing, it demo, 
Disc after his death. n 
SC ®, or Disk, in aſtronomy, is the body a 
and moon, ſuch as it appears c us. * face of tet 
- 18 
as word is derived from the Greek Niere, an orb o Fe 
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The Diſc in eclipſes is conceived to be divided int 

parts, called digits. In a total eclipſe of theſe 1, 

the whole Diſc is obſcured; in a partial one uminate, 

thereof. ? Oy 2 he 

Disc, in optics, is the width of the aperture of teleſc, ic of. 
whatever their form be, either plane, convex, cl 0 

Disc, in botany, is an aggregate of florets, formin 
a plane ſurface. 85 

DISCERNINGę“, is that act of the mind by hin 
- ind by which it da. 

guiſhes ideas, dae. 

* The word is derived from the Latin 4iſcerno, to Ciftne.: 

DISCIPLINE *, is the inſtruction and ſtrict order obe, 

ſome perſons ; and ſometimes it means correction TY 
Ihe word is derived from the Latin &i/cipulus, a ſche 

DISCLAVMER, in law, is a plea containing an ex 1 

or refuſal. "Preis der, 

DVFSCORD, in muſic, the relation of two ſounds, which 2 
themſelves diſagreeable, whether applied in tuccefion Me a f 
ſonance, * 
The harmony of Diſcords is that wherein the Dit; 

1 : ords ; 
made uſe of, as the ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the — 
For by a proper interpoſition of a Diſcord, the ſucceeding d 
cords receive ah additional luſtre. Thus the Diſcord %.. 
muſic, what the ſtrong ſhades are in painting. ws 
The eſſential principles of harmony, harmonical interval 
concords, are but few in number, only eight ; the ieh 
numbers of other ratio's being all Diſcords. Hence M My 
colm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome of theſe Difcark in. 
the ſyſtem of muſic. * 
In order to this, he conſiders the effect of having none by 
harmonical intervals therein. | 
Firſt, with reſpect to a ſingle voice, if that ſhould more 4 
ways from one degree to another, ſo as every note or ſound c 
the voice were in the ratio of ſome concord, the nia 
which is the life of muſic would ſoon be exhauſted; . 
move no other than by harmonical intervals would n 
want variety, and fo diſguſt us with a tedious repetition d u- 
ſame things, but the very perfection of ſuch relation of hag 
would cloy the ear, in the fame manner as ſweet and das 
things do the taſte; which, for that reaſon, are artfully | 
ſoned with others of a different quality. 
Secondly with reſpect to muſic in parts, 7. e. where tw: 
more voices join in conſonance, the general rule is, that te 
ſucceſſive ſounds of each be fo ordered, that the ſeveral voice 
ſhall be all concords. 
In what caſes and for what reaſons Diſcords are allowed, ts 
rules of compoſition muſt teach ; but by only joining thei 
two conſiderations, &c. we find how imperfect muſic wou! 
be, without any other intervals than concords. 

DISCOY VERY, in dramatic poetry, is a chance, which, brin:- 
ing us from ignorance to knowledge, produces either love c 
hatred in thoſe whom the poet has a deſign to make eite 
happy or miſerable ; that is, it muſt produce either love or H 
tred in the principal, not inferior characters, 

Thoſe Diſcoveries which are immediately followed by a char? 
of fortune, are moſt beautiful, Thus Oedipus, from the d. 
covery of his being the ſon of Jocaſta and Laius, immediate", 
from the moſt happy, becomes the moſt miſerable of mort 
And this cataſtrophe or ending, which has a change of tore 
tune, immediately after the diſcovery, will always produce tx 
ror and pity; which is the end and aim of tragedy. 
There are ſeveral forts of difcoveries ; the firſt is by certin 
marks in the body, either natural or accidental. The feccrs 
is by tokens. Ihe third is by remembrance ; that is, wt 
the ſight or hearing of any thing makes us remember our 7 
fortunes. The fourth fort of Diſcoveries is made by tea. 
ing; but the fineſt ſort is that which ariſes from the tudv2c% 
or incidents in the fables. Szeele's Art of Poetry. 2 

DISCOUNT, in commerce, is a ſum deducted or retains 
hand, upon paying money before it is due; alio an %* 
ance upon a bill of exchange, or other debt, not yet become c 

DIVSCOUS Heer, in botany, is ſuch whoſe diſk 15 a 322%" 
gate of florets, forming, as it were, a plane ſurface. 

DISCRE”TE, or Disjuxcr, Proportion, is when the ratio be 


tween two pairs of numbers or quantities is the ſame, bat s 
is not the ſame proportion between all the four rune? 
Thus, if theſe numbers 6: 8 : : 3: 4 be conſidered, te 
between the firſt part 6 and 8 is the fame as that betv*® 
and 4; and, therefore, theſe numbers are proportions, 2 
is only diſcretely or disjundly; for 6 is not to 8. a5 05 
that is, the proportion is not continued all along, a5 in © 
lowing, called continual propertionals 3: C : 12:94 
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ETIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where various judgments 
DISCR by the particles but, Eng. or ſuch- 


of my wealth, but not of my virtue ; they who 
croſs the ſea change only their country, but not their diſpo- 


Fat was a body employed in the gymnaſtic art, preſerving 
health, and — — the conſtitution, is a circumſtance 
of which we are ſufficiently certain ; but as to its form, its di- 
menſions, and various uſes, authors diſagree ſo much that we 
ue in a manner obliged to put up with probability, inſtead of 
certainty: For ſome inform us that the Diſcus was a certain 
d inſtrument ſometimes ſo heavy, that one man was ſcarce 
S ble of lifting it. Sometimes we find that the figure of this 
* -ument reſembled that of the ſun, ſince Alexander Tral- 
11 calls the body of the ſun J es Euſtathius, in commenting 
_— theſe words, &ioxurw riger, in the eleventh book of 
Homer's Iliad, tells us that the Diſcus was a heavy ſtone, 
thrown in 2 cular manner by thoſe who uſed it; and 
which, when made of iron, they called 29.. Others, with 
whom Hicronymus Mercurialis agrees, are of opinion, that 
the Diſcus was a certain body three or four inches thick, and 
{mewhat more than a foot in length, fometimes made of 
ane, ſometimes of iron, and ſometimes of braſs. 
NISCU/TIENTS , in phyſic, are ſuch medicines as by their 
ſabtilty diffolve a ſtagnating or coagulated fluid, and diſſipate 
the fame without an external ſolution of continuity. 
* The word is derived from the Latin diſcutio, to diſſolve. 
NISDIAPAYSON, in muſic, denotes a double eighth or fif- 
teenth. f . - 
DisDraPASON diapente, in muſic, is a concord in a ſextriple ra- 
tio of 1 to ©. ; ; We 
D1sD1aPASON diateſſeron, in muſic, is a conpound concord in 
the proportion of 16 to 3. : : 
NisD1aPASON ditone, in muſic, is a compound conſonance in 
the proportion of 10 to 2. . i 
D1sD1aPASON ſemi- ditone, in muſic, is a compound in the pro- 
portion of 24 to bb | RE = 
DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a living body wherein it 
is deprived of the exerciſe of any of its functions, whether vital, 
natural, or animal, 
Several authors have given us compendious theories of Diſ- 
eaſes, Bantekoe deduces all Diſeaſes from the ſcorbutus ; 
Muſorave from the arthritis; Dr. Woodward from the bile ; 
ſome from the venereal virus which has lurked in the ſeed ever 
Gnce the fin of Adam; ſome from extrancous terment formed 
in or out of us, and ſome from worms. 
As the actions or conditions of the body, ſo alſo the Diſcaſes 
or defects thereof may be reduced to three general heads, viz. 
thoſe of the ſolids and fluids, and thoſe compounded of both. 
The folids 1. e. the bones and fleſh, may be diſordered five 
ways, viz, rendered turgid by tumors, cut by wounds, cor- 
roded by ulcers, &c. removed out of their places, or diſconti- 
nacd by fractions and contuſions. 
Diſeaſes of the fluids are in the blood or ſpirits. Thoſe of the 
blood are two, ſuch as thicken and retard its motion, or ſuch 
2 attenuate and accelerate it. Lo the laſt kind the fever and 
ſereriſn affections only belong. All other Diſeaſes of the 
blood belong to the former. 
The Diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits ariſe either from an inter- 
miſſion or retardation of their motion, or a diminution of their 
quantity, or diſorder in their quality. Laſtly, Diſeaſes of the 
fuds, whether thoſe of the blood or ſpirits, are ſeldom long 
conhned thereto, but preſently come to diſturb and impede 
ſome of the functions of the ſolid parts, and at laſt corrupt 
te ſubſtance of the ſolids themſelves. Hence compound or 
complicated Diſeaſes, which are infinitely various. The 
emed Boerhaave furniſhes us with an accurate and ſcientifi- 
Cal arion of Diſeaſes into thoſe of the ſolids and fluids, to 
wiom we ſhall refer the reader. 
Al Diſeaſes are owing to the bad regulation of our lives, 
eter trom too much or too little ſleep, too much or too little 
exercule, &c. ſometimes they are cauſed by things without, 
2nd very often by an abuſe of food, that is, by our intempe- 
mem eating and drinking, which is ſo much the more inju- 
79% to us, becauſe it aflects us inwardly. 


i Hacynet rejects the ſyſtem of the materialiſts, who con- 


* 
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ur tO account for all new modifications on a deſtruction of 


F bartons, or a change in the ſtructure of parts. He ſup- 
Pls the preſſure, ſtructure, and convulſion of the nerves, 
ine the fluids, to be the principal cauſe of diſtempers; 
-» 2CTaxes to prove, that the firſt operation of poiſons and 
1 ls on the ſpirits, and from them communicated to 
ee In this he thinks he follows the opinion of a ce- 
er dh ect among the ancients, called pneumatics, who at- 
e Hiſcaſes to a diſorder in the ſpirits, and of the tex- 
«© pores of the parts; for which reaſon they placed 
= OR wunhdence in metaſyncritical medicines, which ac- 
z. dem reinſtated theſe pores in their proper ſituation. 
, - *- lome of the moſt celebrated moderns as founding 
At their practice upon the nervous ſyſtem, and the 


ive $10p2nlity of thoſe ſolids to convulitve irritations, 


either expreſſed or underſtood ; thus, Fortune may , 


* 2) Diſeaſes inter nova, or new productions, and endea- | 
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and conſequently owning that the ſole buſineſs of a phyſician 
is to learn how to manage the tonic motion of the parts, and 
. aq it a proper turn. In order to direct the neceſſary reme- 
s for all Diſeaſes, M. Hacquet undertakes, in the laſt place, 
to treat of them in their natural order; in this he conſiders 
ſuch as are incident to the human body in its firlt years, and 
goes on progreſſively to thoſe which attack it towards the 
cloſe of life. This treatiſe is performed in a new and ingeni- 
ous manner, | | 
Diſeaſes themſelves we find are often uſeful ; for the blood in 
a fever, if well governed, like wine upon the fret, diſchargeth 
itſelf of all heterogeneous mixture; and nature, the Diſcaſe, 
and remedies clean all the rooms in the houſe, whereby that 
which threatens death, tends to the prolonging of life ; and 
as Diſeaſes miniſter ſometimes to health, fo to other good uſes 
in the body, ſuch as quickening the ſenſes, of which we may 
find inſtances. 


D SEASES of plants ; theſe generally proceed either from aqueous, 

bituminous, or ſaline parts. 
Sometimes the Diſeaſe is eſſential, proceeding from ſome ſe- 
cret imperfection in the ſeed ; ſometimes only accidental by 
ſome outward violence, The ſeveral ſeaſons of the vear are 
the cauſes of injurious accidents to trees ; the winter by extra- 
ordinary colds ;, the ſpring by piercing miſts, rawneſs of the 
air, and hurtful dews ; the ſummer by too great droughts and 
_ exceſſive heat; and the autumn by too great a degree of moi- 
ſture. Diſeaſes may alſo happen to the ſeed, before it is put 
into the earth. r. Tournefort has an expreſs diſſertation 
on this ſubject in the Memoires de Þ Academic des Sciences, refer- 
ring all the Diſeaſes of plants, 1. Either to too great abun- 
dance of nutritious juice. 2. The want or defect of this juice. 
3. Some ill qualities it acquires. 4. Its unequal diſtribution 
in difficult parts of the plants, or external accidents. 
The moſt common Diſeaſes belonging to trees are barrenneſs, 
blaſting of the buds, conſumption, moſs, jaundice, mildew, 
cauſed by 2 thick fog, falling of the leaves, ſcorching, the 
worm, not thriving, &c. 

DIS U NCTIVE * Prepoſitions, are thoſe whercin the Diſ- 
junctive (nor) or the conjunction (or) is found ; as, Eithe 
the ſun moves about the earth, or the carth about the ſun, 1 
did not hear, nor ſce the man. 

* The word is formed from the Latin %, neg. and junge, to 
Tok 

DISK. Sce DISC, | 

DISLOCA”TION, in ſurgery, implies the receſs of the move- 
able extremity of a bone from the hollow or ſocket in which 
it naturally moved, accompanied with an impediment or hin- 
drance of motion. 

DISPART, in gunnery, ſignifies the ſetting a mark on the 
muzzle-ring of a piece of ordnance, or thereabouts ; ſo that a 
right-line taken upon the top of the baſe- ring againſt the 
touch hole, by the mark ſet on or near the muzzle, may be 
paralle] to the axis of the concave cylinder, The common 
way of doing this is to take both the diameter of the baſe-ring 
and of the place where the Diſpart is to ſtand, and divide 
the difference between them into two equal parts, one of 
which will be the length of the Diſpart, which is ſet on the 
gun with wax or pitch, or faſtened there with a piece ot 
twine or marlin, 

DISPE/NSARY, or DispexsATORY, is a magazine or office 
for ſelling medicines at prime coſt for the benefit of the poor. 
'The College of Phyficians maintain three of theſe in London, 
one. at the College itſelf in Warwick-lane, begun in 1696 ; 
another in St. Peter's-alley, Cornhill ; and a third in St. Mar- 
tin's-lane. — It is alſo uſed to ſignify a book containing the 
method of preparing the various kinds of medicines uſed in 
pharmacy. 


the ſtanding laws, or a relaxation or ſuſpenſion of a law on 
fome juſt occaſion. The greateſt dealer in Diſpenſations is 
the Pope, who claims the office jure divino, and extends it to 
every thing. But the more ſober Romaniſts deny that he 
can give a Nifpenſation for a thing contrary to the divine law 
and the Jaw of nature, and confine him to what is contrary to 
poſitive laws, as to things relating to faſts, marriages, hold- 
ing ſeveral benefices, &c. and even in theſe they put bounds. 
DISPF/RSION *, in dioptrics, is the point from which refract- 
ed rays begin to diverge, when their refraction renders them 
divergent. 
* 'the word is derived from the Latin dis, ſignifying in compo- 
ſition to divide, and gartis, to ſeparate. 
' DISPOSITION, in rhctoric, is the placing words in ſuch an 
| order as contributes moſt to the beauty and ſometimes even to 
the ſtrength of a diſcourſe. Nature formed man with a taſte 
which makes him ſenſible of harmony and cadence. For this 
we need only conſult nature, ſtudy the genius of the language 
and ſound, and, as it were, interrogate our cars; for let a 
thought be ever ſo beautiful in itſelf, it the words which ex- 
preſs it be il]-placed, the delicacy of the ear is Thocked at it, 
There are no expreſſions, however harſh they may appear in 
themſelves, but may contribute to the harmony of a dis- 
courſe, when judiciouſly ranged. Iſocrates was the firſt a- 
mong the Greeks who made them fenfible of the beauty of 
Diſpoſition, as Cicero did to the Latins. 
Disrosiriox, in architecture, is the juſt placing of the ſeveral 
| "Hor 
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DISPENSA”TION, is a permiſſion to do ſomething contrary to 


— — 


r — — 


DIS 


part? of an edifice, according to their proper order, 

DISPROPO/RTION, in oppoſition to proportion, is that which 
hath no equality or proportion. ; 

DISQUISVTION *, is an enquiry into the nature, kinds, and 
circumſtances of any problem, queſtion, or topic, in order to 
gain a right notion, and to diſcourſe clearly of it. 

* The word is derived from dis, and gu70, to ſeek. 

DISSE/CTION , is a cutting aſunder, the ſame as Ax Aro- 
MY, which ſce. 

* The word is formed of dis, ſignifying diviſion, and ſeeo, to cut, 
or divide, 

DISSEVSIN, in law, is an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 
land, tenement, or other immoveable or incorporeal right. 
DISSENTERS 4, are ſeparatiſts from the eſtabliſhed church of 

England and the ſervice and worſhip thereof, 

* The word is derived from the Latin dir, and /entio, to be of opi- 

nion, or believe. 

At the revolution a law was enacted that the ſtatutes of queen 
Elizabeth and king James I, concerning the diſcipline of the 
church, ſhould not extend to proteſtant diſſenters, but they 
are to ſubſcribe the declaration of 3o Car. II. and take the 
oaths of fidelity, &c. Beſides, they are not to hold their 
meetings till their place of worſhip is certified to the biſhop, 
or the juſtices of the quarter-ſefhons : They are not to keep 
the doors of their meeting-houſes locked, py. > time of 
divine ſervice: And whoever diſturbs them in their worſhip, 
on conviction at the ſeſſions, forfeits 20 l. by ſtat. 1 W. 
and M. 

DISSUMILAR * Leaves, in botany, are the two firſt leaves of 
any plant at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground; and are ſo 
called, becauſe they uſually are of a different form from the 
common leaves of the grown plant. Dr. Grew obſerves that 
theſe are no other than the very lobes of the ſeed ex- 
panded and thus advanced: They ſerve to protect the plume 
which, being young and tender, is thus guarded on each fide, 
and likewiſe by this means it has ſome rain or dew gradually 
conveyed down to it. 

* The word is formed from dis neg. and ſi milis, like. 


DISSO/LVENT “, ſomething which deſtroys the coheſion of a 
body, and reduces it into its ſmalleſt parts. See ME”N- 
STRUUM. 


* The word is formed from the Latin , and /e, to melt. 


DISSOLU/TION. See SOLU”TION, 

DISSONANCE *®, in muſic, is a diſagreeable interval be- 
tween two tones, which, being continued together, offend the 
Car. 

* The word is derived from the Latin di, and ſons, to ſound. 


DISSY'/LLABLE, is a word conſiſting of two ſyllables, As 
leaſure, profit, knowledge, &c. 

DISTANCE, the interval between two things, either with 
regard to time, place, or quantity. 

Acceſſible DisTANCEs, in geometry, are ſuch as may be meaſur- 
ed by the chain, &c, 

Jnacceſſille DiS$TANCES, are ſuch as cannot be meaſured by the 
chain, &c. by reaſon of ſome river, or the like, which obſtrucls 
our paſſing from one object to another. 

Inacceſſible diſtances may be meaſured in the following man- 
ner. Suppoſe it were required to meaſure the diſtance between 
the ſtation A (plate XXI. fig. 36.) and the object at C. Af. 
fume another ſtation, as B, from whence the object may be 
ſcen. Then, with any proper inſtrument, take the angles 
CAB and CBA, and meaſure the Diſtance A B. 

Then in the triangle ABC are given the three angles and 
the Diſtance AB; whence the Diſtance A C, required, may 
be eaſily found thus, as the fine of the angle C: the Diſtance 
AB:: the ſine of the angle B: A C, required, 

But ſmal! inacceſſible Diſtances may be meaſured from one 
ſtation in the following manner: Let A B {plate II. fig. 12.) 
repreſent an inacceſſible Diſtance to be meaſured. Set up per- 
pendicular a ſtick C A, of a known length; place the center 
of your quadrant C, on the top of the flick, and look through 
the ſights of it, till the viſual ray points to the object at B. 
Then in the right-angled triangle B A C are given the per- 
pendicular A C and the angle ACB; and, therefore, if A 
C be ſuppoſed the radius, the required fide will be the tangent 
to the given angle A CB; whence to find AB it will be, as 
the radius to AC, fo is the tangent of the angle A CB, to A 
B, required, 

D1sTANCE, in navigation, is the number of minutes or leagues 
a ſhip has ſailed from any given place or point, 8 
DisrANcE H the eye, in peripective, is a line drawn from the 

eye to the principal point. 

Dis r AN cE of the baſtinus, in fortihcation, is the ſide of the exte- 
rior polygon. | 

Curtate DISTANCE, in aſtronomy, is the Diſtance of the pla- 
net's place, reduced to the ecliptic, from the ſun, 

DISTE/MPER, in phyſic. See DISEAUSE, 


DjsTEMPER, in painting, is the working up of colours with 


ige, whites of eggs, or any ſuch proper, glutinous, or unctu- 


ous tubttance, inſtead of oi), as the admirable cartoons at 
Hampton-court are painted with ſuch a compoſition. Build. 
Di, 


-| DFSTICH *, is two lines of poetry, making a como 


DISTICHIA'SIS *, in phyſic, is a diſeaſe of the 


DISTILLA'TION *, is the condenſing 


1 
' 
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The word is forined from the Greek $;, twice, and g 


under the ordinary eye-laſhes there grows A: dl, Wher 
nary row of hair which frequently eradicates the 5... t. 
pricking the membrane of the eye excites pain 3 Us 
a defluxion. It is cured by pulling out the ſecond 0 
with nippers, and cauteriſing the pores out of whi af hen 
ſued, Dioniss Surg. ch they 
* The word is derived from the Greek g, ſignifying 4g... 
ry. order, 8 double, 2 
a "= 
fluid form, by a proper apparatus, the * * — in 4 
dies previouſly ratified, by the application of heat. h 
The word is derived f. om the Latin di//i/lo, to * leis 
The principle on which this operation is formed * my. 
to demand any illuſtration : Since the evaporation . obi 
heat, and their reduction into their former ſtate i — by 
cold again, are facts which fall within the 2 9 Foy 
one. of Grey 
The end of Diſtillation is of two kinds: The firſt 
the moſt general, is, for the ſeparation or extraQ; adi 
required bodies from others, with which they wo " of fon 
in the caſe of vinous and volatile ſpirits, and ff SY 
The other is for the quicker and more effectual da, — Ak, 
of ſuch bodies, whoſe mixture is aſſiſted by a W TIO 
in the caſe of Sprr. nitr. dulc. Ang heat; a 
Diſtillation is performed by ſeveral kinds of apparatus, f. 
which the general name is an alembic; to form ** 
whereof, two or more veſſels are conjoined. OT 
The veſſels required are of three kinds: A proper bode .. 
ſervoir to contain the matter while the heat acts on 15 . 
frigerant to condenſe the vapour as it riſes, — and a ccd * 
contain it, when condenſed, "Theſe three intention a» y 
moſt kinds of alembics, executed by three diſtin veſſe * 
in the inſtance of the retort and receiver, the whole 1 e 
by two ; the neck of the retort, and the increaſed hr 
of the receiver, performing the office of a condenſer Cy 
The alembics moſt generally in uſe are the worm-01 ..1.. 
torts : The firſt is of modern invention, and may gs 
as one of the molt conſiderable improvements of the chan 
art: Since it has furniſhed a method of executino . 
caſes, one of the moſt uſcful operations with the re * 
venience and expedition, and with an extent, in 3 F 
quantity, that has no limitation: Whereas the kind ;f ©", 
uſed betore for the ſame purpoſes, from the defect of 2 c 
ſurface, were liable to have the condenſers heat beyond the 
condenſing point; and thence to be blown off, with ren 
of the matter, and danger to the operator : But their uſe I b 
ſuperſeded by the worm-till, that it will anſwer no end » 
be particular, in regard to them, — This apparatus we have t- 
preſented in plate XVI. fig. 33, where one common refigers- 
my condenſes the vapours ariſing from the two ftills 4 
e d. 
The other general method is by the uſe of retorts and rect 
vers, which will very commodiouſly perform all kinds d c. 
ſtillations, where the limitation of quantity and time ac nc 
of importance; but in ſuch caſes, they muſt give place to thy 
worm: ſtill, in regard to thoſe ſubſtances that admit of its u*; 
the defects of the other being entircly remedied in this, 
thoſe inſtances, however, where the corroſive power <> ! 
matter permits the uſe of glaſs only, retorts are preſ-ra)! 
every other kind of alembic hitherto invented. In the D. 
lation of different ſubſtances, and for different ends, the f 
of the retorts ought to vary. For the Diftillation of ac! 
rits, whote fumes can be ſuſpended only in a orent Cem”? 5 
heat, they ſhould be made with a large bulb, and low lr 
neck, and placed deep eicher in the fire or the fand, W! 
Vapour may paſs into the depending part of the neck, *! 
circulate in the body of the retort. But when retort are. 
ployed for the rectification of volatile ſpirits, vinous fi, 
etheria] oils, as thoſe of turpentine or amber, the contre 
then proper, that the body being tall, and riſing far oute 
ſand, may condenſe the vapour of the groſſer and heavier 4 
ter, and ſuffer the more volatile to paſs pure into the nets 
'The manner of placing the retorts for Diſtillation we 
repreſented in plate XVI. fig. 27, 28, and 31. where”. 5 
repreſent the retorts placed in the furnaces, and g, %, J H. 
ceivers. 
The greateſt part of the Diſtillations in retorts may beg 
in a ſand-heat, which, indeed, is moſt ſuitable to then 


"x 


6G. e, if 


Where a very intenſe degree of heat is required, the ret9" © 


ing firſt coated with a proper lute, mutt be ſet in the 
fire; but they are much leſs manageable in this way then, 
placed in ſand. They are to be fixed, however, ÞY e 
a rim, formed of a lute, and projecting from it in ſuca 9 my 
ner, that the retort may hang thereby when it is put q 
furnace, But great care mult be taken, that the lute 
roughly dry, and the texture of the rim of a ſufficient ©" 
before the fixing the retort be attempted ; for otherwile . 
avoidable deſtruction of it will follow. But unleſß ine 
ments, for which coated retorts may well enough (cre ® 
purpoſe, the methods mentioned below, of iron 995, © * 
then long necks, are to be preferred. 


Glaſs bodies, with — heads * receivers, 4 ＋ 
10 formerly in frequent uſe ; and many proc in the 
ve pharmacopceias are directed to be rmed by them: 
older rience has almoſt baniſhed them from the pre- 
But Jonger 0 ly any of the proceſſ 
- ce; for there are ſcarcely any of the proceſſes now 
oy but may with more convenience be performed by re- 
— ry —_— This apparatus we have repreſented 
— pau Dillon of animal ſubſtances, acid ſpirits from ſalts, 
" bodies as require a great degree of heat, when larger 
and ſuch q . . 
antities are demanded, a deep iron pot, with an head of caſt 
un or earthen ware, is 2 To which is ſometimes 
Cited for the increaſe of a condenſing ſurface, a large earthen 
"Ar with a receiver fixed to it. But where only ſmaller quan- 
lies are deſired, a coated retort, placed in the fire, with a 
large receiver adapted to it, may ſerve the ſame end. — The 
former of theſe methods 1s repreſented in plate XVI. fig. 22. 
where B is the furnace containing the iron pot, c the head, and 
þ, J, two receivers. Fs ac 
Farthen pots, called long necks, are likewiſe uſed for the 
Diſtillation of aqua ſortis, and other bodies which require a 
very great heat : but they are now much difuſed in pharmacy ; 
oil FF trial being made by perſons who carry on large works; 
and aqua fortis, by moſt of thoſe who want it for the purpoſes 
of medicine, by Glauber's method, which admits of the uſe of 
retorts in ſand. Long necks are placed naked in the fire, and 
the necks being put through a hole in the fide of the furnace, a 
receiver is there fixed to them. —This method of Diſtillation 
we have repreſented, plate XVI. fig. 1. where b, b, &, ö, are 
the necks of the long necks, the bodies being placed within 
the furnace; and a, a, a, a, receivers adapted to them. 
Theſe are the general methods by which Diſtillation is per- 
formed ; though, for particular proceſſes, others have been 
contrived : As the bell for the Diſtillation of oil of ſulphur ; 
and the refiner's alembic for quick-ſfilver : But as they relate 
only to thoſe ſingle proceſſes, we ſhall not deſcribe them here. 
There is, however, one manner of Diſtillation, which, tho” 
perhaps, not abſolutely neceſſary in any of the proceſſes of 
pharmacy, yet being directed frequently in moſt Pharmaco- 
pœias, and in ſome caſes in all, ought, therefore, to be under- 
ſtood: It is the conveying heat to the diſtilled matter, by the 
medium of water, in order to the nicer regulation thereof, and 
is called Diſtillation in balneo mariæ. It is not convenient- 
ly practicable with glaſſes; and, therefore, performed by put- 
ting a ſmall metalline ſtill into another veſſel, properly formed 
to boil water, with which its vacuity left by the ſtill is filled. 
The ſubſtances proper to be diſtilled by the worm-ftill are vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſimple waters, oil of turpentine, and other ethe- 
rial, eſſential oils, when made with water. 
The ſubſtances proper to be diſtilled in retorts are acid ſpirits, 
when made by Glauber's methods; ſpiritus nitri dulcis, volatile 
ſpirits, and ſeveral others of particular kinds, as wax, amber, 
and antimony, when diſtilled with mercury ſublimate for the 
butter; mercury per ſe is ordered alſo, by the College of Lon- 
don, to be diſtilled in retorts; but, without a particular ma- 
nagement, it is impracticable, and in all caſes troubleſome, 
and leſs eligible than the method uſed by the refiners ; for 
which ſee PURIFICATION of mercury. 
Animal ſubſtances, when in quantities, require to be diſtilled 
in an iron pot; and aqua fortis, when made from crude vi- 
triol, either in the ſame or long necks; only the aqua fortis 
being the leſs volatile, and requiring the more heat, the veſ- 
{cl uſed for the Diſtillation of it muſt be ſet deeper in the fire 
than thoſe uſed for any animal ſubſtances. 
Diſtillation in balneo mariæ, being neceſſarily confined to 
thoſe ſubſtances, which will riſe with a leſs degree of heat 
than will make water boil, is therefore only proper for ethe- 
ral or eſſential oils, volatile ſpirits, and vinous ſpirits. The 
new London Diſpenſatory orders this method to be uſed for 
tte hurts of lavender and roſemary ; and the Edinburgh Diſ- 
PoVatory directs it for the ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, the compound 
lend of lavender, and the ſaline aromatic ſpirit. But a gen- 
ue 1and-heat, if the fire be timely ſuppreſſed, when the pro- 
Per quantity of the matter is come over, is as effectual, and 
more commodious, 
be brit ſubject of caution, in regard to Diſtillation, is to 
© Care to leave ſufficient room, in the containing veſſel, 
doch, tor the expanſion and ebullition of the matter to be 
etc; cterwile it is very apt to overflow in the neck, and 
8 che veſlels, if of glaſs; hazard the firing the building, in 
et vinous ſpirits ; and fruſtrate the operation in all. 
to be particularly guarded againſt in the Diſtillation of 
and ſpirit of ſalt by Glauber's method, and of 
Allo in the rectiſication of the ſpirit of hartſhorn ; 
1, elp2clally in the beginning of the operation, are 
One] ſubject to make a very great ebullition, and to froth 
112% neck of the retort. In theſe caſes, therefore, at 
ug ns third of the retort ſhould be left unfilled ; and even 
out a very careful management of the fire, they 
„ exempt from danger. Another requiſite caution is, 
"y condenſing ſurface be ſufficiently large, and the heat 
cc, e Gated to it ; for if an error of this kind occur in the 
* worm-fiill, the head will be blown off, and the 
4 - utpated, with con{iderable loſs ; and, if in that of vi- 
de. the great danger of thoſe who may happen to 


dhe place. 
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It is neceſſary, likewiſe, in Diſtillation, às well as digeſtion; 
to avoid Juting the veſlels too cloſely with any tenacious ſub- 
ſtance : For if a ſufficient vent be not left, for the eſcape of 
the air, which is generated during the Diſtillation of ſome 
kinds of ſubſtances, as alſo for the expanfion, which attends 
the increaſe of heat of that air which is included in the veſſels 
at the time of their junction, the veſſels will be in extreme dan- 
er of being burſt with great violence. 


DISTINCT“ Nztien, or idea, is that wherein the mind per- 


ceives a difference from all other ideas. 
Ihe word is derived from the Latin diftinguor, to be diſlinguiſh- 


Dis river Baſe, in optics, is that preciſe diſtance from the pole 


of a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, appear 
diſtin and well defined; ſo that it is the ſame with the focus. 
The diſtinct baſe is cauſed by the collection of the rays that 
proceed from a ſingle point in the object into a ſingle point 
in the repreſentation ; and, therefore, concave glafſes, which 
diflipate the rays, can have no real diſtinct baſe. 


DISTINCTION, in logic, is an aſſemblage of two or more 


words, whereby diſparate things, -or their conceptions, are 
denoted. There are three kinds of Diſtinction taken from the 
three different modes of exiſtence, real, modal, and rational. 
The iſt is that between two ſubſtances, or the modes of two 
ſubſtances. The 2d, or modal Diſtinction, is that between ſe- 
veral things, one whereof may exiſt without the other, but not, 
vice verſa, the other without that. The 3d, or rational Diſtinc- 
tion, 1s that between ſeveral things, really one and the tame, and 
whereof one cannot exiſt without the other, nor, vice verſa, 
the other without this : Such is that between a thing and its 
eflence ; between the eſſence and properties, &c. 


DISTORTION *, in medicine, is a contraction of one fide 


of the mouth, occaſioned by a convulſion of the muſcles of one 
fide of the face ; and, likewiſe, it ſignifies the parts of an animal 
body when they are ill- placed or ill-favoured; 


* The word is derived from the Latin di/forgueo, to pull out of its 
place. 


DISTRA'CTION *, the act of pulling a fibre, membrane, or 


the like, beyond its natural extent, 


Ihe word is derived from the Latin rale, to draw, or pull 
aſunder, 


DISTRWIN, in law, the ſeizing a perſon's goods, in order to 


ſatisfy a debt. 


DISTRESS, in law, is a compulſion in certain real actions, 


whereby to bring a man to appear in court, or to pay a debt 
or duty denied. Diſtreſs is either real or perſonal : Real is 
made upon immoveable goods, as the grand cape and petit 
cape, by which the land itſelf is ſeized. Diſtreſs perſonal is 
made by taking a man's moveable goods, and detaining them 
for ſecurity of his appearance to the ſuit. Diſtreſs is either fi- 
nite or infinite: Finite is that which is limited by law, how 
often it ſhall be made: Diſtreſs infinite is without limitation, 
until the party come, 


-DISTRIBU”TION *, in logic, is that kind of diviſion which 


diſtinguiſhes an univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds of ſpe- 
cies. 


* The word is formed from the Latin dis, and 7ribuo, to divide. 


DisTRIBUTION, in rhetoric, is a kind of deſcription, whereby 


an orderly diviſion and enumeration is made of the principal 
qualities of the ſubject. 


DisTRIBUTION, in architecture, is the dividing and orderly 


placing the ſeveral parts and pieces which compoſe the plan of 
a building. 


DISTRVBUTIVE ice, is that whereby we give every per- 


ſon what properly belongs to him. 


DI'STRICT, the territory or extent of the juriſdiction of a 
judge, &c. 
pl 


CH, in fortification, is a hollow ſpace dug round a town 
or fortreſs between the ſcarp and counterſcarp. Thus h, %, h, 
plate X. fig. 18, repreſents the ditch. Moats are generally 
from ſixteen to twenty-two fathoms broad, and from ſteen to 
twenty-fve feet deep. 


DITHYRA/MBIC, ſomething belonging to the Dithryambus, 
DITHYRA/MBUS *, in the ancient poetry, was an hymn in 


honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport and poetical rage. 
The word is derived by ſome from dg, twice, and Spie, 
triumph, as Bacchus triumphed twice; or 9.9vg;, ſignifying 
two doors, and {w2z{, to enter, from his being brought into 
the world twice, 


This poetry owes its birth to Greece, and the tranſports of 
wine. And yet art is delicately applied to guide and reftrain 


the dithyrambic impetuoſity, and only indulge it in flights that 


are pleaſing. All we know of the Dithyrambus, as we 
have no remains of it, is, that its meaſure was very bold and ir- 
regular ; the poets not only forged new words, but made dou- 
ble and compound words, which contributed very much to 
the magnificence of the Dithyrambus, 


DIT E ®, in muſic, is a double tone, or the greater third, 


being an interval which comprehends two tones : The pro- 
portion of the tones that conſtitute the Ditone, is as 4 to 5 . 
and that of the ſemiditones as 5 to ©. 

* From the Greek re., a double tone. 
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DITRVGLYPH, in architecture, is the ſpace between two Drv1ixo-lell, is a machine contrived for the ſafe 
. a diver to any reaſonable depth, and where he may e 


ll if 


t R 
DVTTO, in books of accounts, an Italian word, ſignifying the 


ame. 
| pf ULI *, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the ancient Ro- 
mans on the 21ſt of December, in honour of the goddeſs An: 


gerona. 
* The word is derived from the Latin diva, a goddeſs. 

The feaſt was inſtituted on occaſion of a kind of ſquinancy, 
or angina 3 whence, according to Macrobius, Angerona is de- 
rived, that deſtroyed both man and beaſt. The prieſts ſacri- 
ficed on that day in the temple of Volupia, the goddeſs 22 
and pleaſure, who was the ſame with Angerona, ſuppoſed to 
drive away all the chagrins of life. Ralin and Diet. Trevoux. 


DIVAN, is a council-chamber, or court of juſtice, among the 


eaſtern nations, particularly the Turks. 
* The word is Arabic, ſignifying, among the orientals, a hall in 
a private houſe. 


Div a n-bechi, is the ſuperintendant of juſtice in Perſia ; his place 


is the laſt of the ſix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are all 
under the athemadaulet. To the tribunal of the Divan- bechi 
lie appeals from ſentences paſſed by the governors ; he has a 
fixed ſtipend of 50,000 crowns to do juſtice gratis: All the 
ſerjeants, uſhers, &c. of the court are in his ſervice. He 
takes cognizance of the criminal cauſes of the chams, =—_— 
nors, and other great lords of Perſia, There are ivan- 
bechi's not only at court and in the capital, but alfo in the 
provinces and other cities of the empire. The alcoran is the 
ſole rule for his adminiſtration of juſtice, which he too in- 
terprets at pleaſure. He takes cognizance of civil cauſes like- 
wiſe. Diet. Trevoux. 


DIVE/RGING, or DrivexGenT Liner, in geometry, are thoſe 


which conſtantly recede from each other. 


DrvtrGiNnG or DiveRGtxT Rays, in optics, are thoſe which, 


going from a point of the viſible object, are diſperſed and con- 
tinually depart one from another, in proportion as they are re- 
moved from the object. 


DiverGinG Hyperbola, is one whoſe legs turn their convexities 


towards one another, and run outwards quite contrary ways. 


Di1vERGING Series. See SERIES. 
DIVE/RSION, in military affairs, is when an enemy is attack- 
ed in one ous where they are weak and unprovided, in order | 


to draw off their forces from making an irruption ſomewhere 
elſe. Thus the Romans gave a Diverſion to Hannibal from 
Italy, by their attacking Carthage. 


 DiveRs10N, in phyſic, is when by means of medicines an at- 


tempt is made to give a different turn to the flux of humours ; 
thus blood-letting makes a great Diverſion. 


DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, is the number propoſed to be di- 


vided into a certain number of equal parts. 


DIVINA'TION, is the knowledge of things obſcure or future, 


which cannot be attained by any natural means. 
* The word is derived from the Latin di,, to divine or foretel. 


It was a received opinion among the heathens, that the gods 
converſed familiarly with ſome men, whom they endowed with 
extraordinary powers, and admitted to the knowledge of their 
counſels and deſigns : Theſe the Greeks called waszu;, and 
Divination itſelf waris. Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Cicero, 
&c. divide it into two ſpecies, to wit, unartificial, or natural, 
and artificial; the former ſo called, becauſe it is not attained 
by any rules of art, but is infuſed into the diviner, only by his 
preparing himſelf for the reception of the divine afflatus: Such 
were all thofe who delivered oracles and foretold future events 
by inſpiration. The ſecond ſpecies was called artificial, be- 
cauſe it was the effect of experience and obſervation ; ſuch was 
ſoothſaying, as depending upon human art and invention, 
which, however, was ſuppoſed not to be altogether deſtitute 
of divine direction and concurrence ; and ſuch was divination by 
lots. There was another ſort of natural Divination, namely, 
by dreams. Of artificial Divination there were various kinds, 
as by ſacrifices, entrails, flame, cakes, flour, wine, water, 
augury, birds, lots, verſes, omens, arrows, &c. Potter, Stil- 
ling ret, Cicero. 


DVVING, the art or act of deſcending under water to conſidera- 


ble depths, and abiding there a competent time; the uſes of 
which are particularly in fiſhing for pearls, corals, ſponges, 
wrecks of ſhips, &c. 

There have been various engines contrived to render the buſi- 
neſs of Diving ſafe and eaſy ; the great point is to furniſh the 
diver with freſh air, without which he muſt either make but a 
ſhort ſtay, or periſh. Thoſe who dive for ſponges in the Me- 
diterranean, Carry down ſponges dipped in oll in their mouths. 
But conſidering the ſmall quantity of air that can be contained 
in the pores of a fponge, and how much that little will be con- 
tracted by the preſſure of the incumbent air, ſuch a ſupply can- 
not ſubſiſt a diver long: Since a gallon of air is not fit for re- 
ſpiration above a minute. Dr. Halley aſſures us a naked diver 
cannot ſubſiſt above two minutes under water, with or with- 
out a ſponge. Beſides, if the depth be conſiderable, the pret- 
ſure of the water makes the eyes blood-ſhot, and frequently 
occalions a ſpitting of blood. One Drebell, in the reign of 
ſames I, invented a machine to be rowed under water, carry- 
ing twelve rowers, beſides paſſengers, and a liquor to be car- 
ric in the veſſel, which ſupplied che place of freſh air. 


3 


by Dr. Halley and Mr. Triewald of Stockholm "en, 


to let out the hot air that had been breathed ; 


to a conſiderable depth of water, will be found, upon draw! ; 


or leſs time under water, as the bell is greater or ft mor 
That the reader may have a juſt idea of. the — ; 
toria, or Diving-bell, according to the lateſt j Uſing. 


exhibited two figures of the ſame. The firſt (plate Nx. har 
4.) is that of Dr. Halley's form, which was three f . 
at top, five feet at bottom, and eight feet high: — Wie 
tained about fixty-three cubic feet, or near eight os 
in its concavity. Nogthers 
This was coated with lead, ſo heavy that it would fink 

and the weight was diſtributed about the bottom | K £99 
it would go down in a perpendicular poſitio 2 
ther. In the top was fixed a ſtrong but cl 


let in the light from above; and likewiſe a 


n, and no 0. 
ear plaſy D, 5 
cock, W at 


i and belo , 
L M, was fixed a circular ſeat for the divers to fir 2 


laſtly, from the bottom was hung by three ro 
the divers to ſtand upon to do their buſineſs, oe tage 10 
was ſuſpended from the maſt of a ſhip, by a ſprit, =o 
ſufficiently ſecured by ſtays to the maſt-head, and u 
| | "71 
rected by braces to Carry it over-board clear of the fide of 
ſhip, and to bring it in again. te 
To ſupply the bell with air under water, two barrels, f. 
as C, of about fixty-three gallons each, were made ang — 
with lead, ſo that they would ſink empty, each havin — 
in its loweſt part to let in the water, as the air a 
condenſed in their deſcent ; and to let it out again, when ? 
5 
were drawn up full from below. And to a hole in the 
the barrels is fixed a hoſe or hollow pipe, well prepared tax 
bees- wax and oil, which was long enough to tall below the 
hole at the bottom, being ſunk with a weight; ſo that the 
air in the upper part of the barrels could not eſcape, unleg 
_ N ends of ry pipes were firſt lifted up. 
he air-barrels were fitted with tackle, proper to 
riſe and fall alternately, like two buckets in a —_— 
deſcent they were directed by lines faſtened to the under 
of the bell to the man ſtanding on the ſtage to receive 
who, by taking up the ends of the. pipes above the ſurface a 
the water in the bell, gave occaſion for the water in the ha. 
rels to force all the air in the upper parts into the bell, whil 
it entered below, and filled the barrels. And, as foon as ons 
was diſcharged by a ſignal given, it was drawn up and the 
other deſcended, to be ready for uſe. 
As the cold air ruſhed into the bell from the barrel below, i 
expelled the hot air (which was lighter) through the cock 5, 
at the top of the bell, which was then opened for that pu- 
poſe, By this method air is communicated fo quick, and in 
ſuch plenty, that the doctor tells us, he himſelf was one of fre 
who were at the bottom, in nine or ten fathoms water, for 
above an hour and a half at a time, without any fort of il 
conſequence ; and he might have continued there, as long a 
he pleaſed, for any thing that appeared to the contrary, 
In going down, it is neceſſary it Hould be very gently at frf, 
that the denſe air may be inſpired to keep up, by its ſpring, 2 
balance to the — . of the air in the bell. Upon each 
twelve feet deſcent, the bell is ſtopped, and the water that 
enters is driven out by letting in three or four barrels of freſh 
air. By this means the doctor ſays, he could (by taking cf 
the ſtage) lay the bottom of the ſea, juſt within the compal 
of the bell, fo far dry as not to be over ſhoes thereon. 
By the glaſs above ſo much light was tranſmitted when the 
ſun ſhone, and the ſea was clear and ſmooth, that he could {te 
perfectly well to write and read, and much more to take 
any thing under the bell; and, by the return of the air-bar 
res, he could fend up orders, written with an iron pen, 01 
ſmall pieces of lead, directing how they were to be moved irc 
place to place. 
But, in dark water when the fea was rough and troubled, it 
would be as dark as night in the bell; but then the doCtor 
found he could keep a candle burning in the bell, as long 3 
he pleaſed ; it being found by experiment, that one candie 
conſumes much about the ſame quantity of confined alt # 
one man does, viz. about a gallon per minute. | 
The only inconvenience the doctor complained of, was tt 
upon hrit going down they felt a ſmall pain in their ears, 
if the end of a quill were forcibly thruſt into the hole oft 
ear. This may proceed from its being ſome time before 
air can get from the mouth, through the ſmall canal 0! ts 
Euſtachian tube, which leads to the inner cavity ot tlic * 
where, when it comes, it makes an equilibrium with th! 
outward air, prefling on the tympanum, and thus the Pat, 
for a ſhort time, ceaſes ; then deſcending lower, the pail © 
the ears returns, and is again abated ; and ſo on till you come 
down to the bottom, where the air is of the ſame denlity cot. 
tinually. ; W- 
One of thoſe divers, in order to prevent the pain, put 1 
of chewed paper in his ears, which, as the bell defcencecs 72 
ſo forcibly preſſed into the cavities, that it was with giert 1 
culty the ſurgeon could extract it. Thus à bottle wi Fig 
common air in it, and corked down tight, it it be let do. 


—— 


— 
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it ap again, to have the cork forced in by the preſſure of 


the water at that depth. | 


This bell was ſo far improved by the doctor, that he could de- 


is divers, to the diſtance of 80 or 100 yards from 
uch 1 — of a cap or head · piece, 5 like an 
* oy hand-baſket, as at F, with a glaſs in the forepart, 
wren to ſee his way through; this cap was of lead, and 
made to fit quite cloſe about his ſhoulders ; in the top of it 
fixed a flexible pipe communicating with the bell, and by 
kr h he had air, when he wanted, by turning the ſtop-cock 
2 1 head piece. There was alſo another cock at the end 
1 bell, to prevent any accident happening from the perſon 
mga was always well cloathed with thick flannels, 
which were warmed upon him, before he left the bell, and 
ould not ſuffer the cold water to penetrate to hurt him; 
15 cap contained air enough to ſerve him a minute or two; 
then by raiſing himſelf above the bell, and turning the cock 
F, he could repleniſh it with freſh air. This pipe he coiled 
ound his arm, which ſerved him as a clue to find his way to 
the bell again- : ; : 
This Diving-bell received its laſt improvement from Mr. 
Martin Triewald, F. R. S. captain of mechanics and milita- 
ry architecture to his Swediſh majeſty ; the manner and form 
whereof is ſhewn in (plate XXIII. fig. 5.) which is a figure 
of his own drawing. A, B, is the bell, which, as appears by 
the ſcale of feet under it, is much leſs than Dr. Halley's, and 
therefore will come cheaper. lt is ſunk with leaden weights 
D, D, appended at the bottom ; the ſubſtance of the bell is 
copper, and tinned within all over ; and, as in the rivers and 
coaſts of the Baltic Sea the water is very clear, fo he has il- 
luminated the bell with three ſtrong convex lenſes G, G, G, 
with copper lids H, H, H, to defend them, 
The iron ring or plate E ſerves the diver to ſtand upon, when 
he is at work ; and is ſuſpended at ſuch a diſtance from the 
bottom of the bell, that, when the diver ſtands upright, bis 
head is juſt above the water in the bell; and it is much bet- 
ter there than higher up in the bell, becauſe the air is colder, 
and conſequently more freſh and fit for reſpiration near the 
ſarface of the water, than towards the top of the bell. 
But when there is occaſion for the diver to be wholly in the 
bell, and his head of courſe in the upper part, Mr. 1 riewald 
has contrived, that even there, when he has breathed the hot 
air as long as he well can, by means of a ſpiral copper tube 
b, c, placed cloſe to the inſide of the bell, he may then draw 
the cooler and freſher air from the lowermoſt parts ; to which 
end, a flexible leather tube, about two feet long, is fixed to 
the upper end of the tube at 5, to the other end of which is a 
turned ivory mouth-piece, for the diver to hold in his mouth 
to reſpire the air from below by ; and this he may do in any 
poſture of ſtanding, fitting, bowing his body, &c. 
DIVINITY *, the nature, quality, and eſſence of Cod, 
* The word is derived from the Latin divas, holy. 


DivixiTy, is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as theology. 
DIVISIBVLITY, in philoſophy, that diſpoſition of a body, 
whereby it is conceived to have parts, into which it may ac- 
tually or mentally be divided. 
That body is extended is ſelf-evident, it being impoſſible to 
conceive any body, which has not length, breadth, and thick- 
nets, that is, extenſion. 
It is no lels evident, that body is diviſible ; for, ſince no two 
particles of matter can exiſt in the ſame place, it follows that 
they are diſtin from each other, which is all that is meant 
by being diviſible, 
ln this ſenſe the leaſt conceivable particle muſt ſtil] be diviſible, 
lince it will confiſt of parts, which will be really diſtin. To 
Nuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance: let the leaft imaginable 
piece of matter be conceived lying on a plane ſmooth ſurface, 
t 1s evident the ſurface will not touch it every-where ; thoſe 
parts therefore, which it does not touch, may be ſuppoſed 
lepatable from the other, and ſo on as far as we pleaſe ; and 
ob all that is meant, when we ſay matter is infinitely di- 
if1ble, 
This propoſition is demonſtrated geometrically thus ; ſuppoſe 
the line AD (plate XXIII. fig. 7.) perpendicular to B F, 
and another as G H, at a ſmall diſtance from it, alſo perpendi- 
cular to the ſame line; from the centers C, C, C, &c. deſcribe 
Crcles cutting the line G H in the points e, e, e, &c. Now 
ye pee the radius A C is, the lels is the part e H. But 
" adus may be augmented in infinitum. S0 long there 
vre the part e H may be divided into till leſs portions ; con- 
ently it may be divided in infinitum. Q. E. D. 
= tar matter may actually be divided, may in ſome man- 
ke conceived from hence that a piece of wire, gilt with 
„ * Quantity as eight grains of gold, may be drawn out 
'*en2th of 13900 feet, the whole ſurface of it fill remain- 
W covered with gold. 
ca lurprizing inftance of the minuteneſs of ſome parts 
matter, from the n light and viſion, I. c 
"TR Shady e nature of light an ton, Let a candle 
vg and placed in an open plane, it will then be viſible 
©. coun; conſequently, was it placed two miles above 
Se 0t ie earth, it would fill with luminous particles 
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a ſphere, whoſe diameter was four miles, and that belore it 
had loſt any ſenſible part of its weight. 
A quantity of vitriol, being diſſolved and mixed with 90-0 
times as much water, will tinge the whole ; conſequently the 
vitriol will be divided into as many parts as there ate viſible 
A of matter in that quantity of water. 

r. Keill hath computed the magnitude of a particle of alla ſceti- 


da to be Wo 


hare TY 
Iooococoocoloooeco BATES of a cubic inch 


He has likewiſe ſhewn that one of thoſe globules of blood, 
which circulate in the veins of ſome very ſmall creatures, doth 


8 
not exceed the 
IoOOOOOOOOOCCOOOOCOOOOGOOOVOVOOO COC 
a Cubic inch. 


Once more, he hath alſo demonſtrated that one grain of ſand 

will contain 125000000000000000000C0c000 of the afore- 

ſaid blood-globules ; that is, 10256 times more than the high- 

eſt mountain upon earth contains grains of ſand. 

Laſtly, he hath ſhewn that the leaſt particle of matter may 

be made to fill the greateſt ſpace (ſuppoſe the orb of Saturn) 

ſo that there ſhall be no pore therein, whoſe diameter thal 

exceed the 10c0000000000th, &c. part of an inch, 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to have ſome idea of 

the ſurpriſing ſmallneſs of microſcopic animalcules, from cal- 

culation. Suppoſe ſuch an animalcule be AB (plate XXIII. 

fig. 6.) which is made viſible by the lens C at the diſtance 

of B C, which ſuppoſe one tenth of an inch ; then will the 

angle A CB be <qual to one minute, for under ſuch an angle 

an object will but juſt appear or be viſible. 

Then, in the right-angled triangle A C B, there is known the 

ſide BC= th of an inch, and the angle C = 09? 01, to 

find the ſide A B, the length of the animalcule, which is thus 

found by trigonometry : 

As the radius 10.000000 

To the baſe AC=0. 1 = — 1.000000 

So is the tangent of A CB = co” or = 6.463726 

To the fide AB = o, 000029,= —5.49 3726 3 

That is, ſuppoſe an inch divided into a million ot equal parts, 

this animacule A B will be no more than 29 of thoſe parts in 

length. 

Suppoſe it were as wide as long, the whole ſurſace thereof 

would be 0,00000000084 ; that is, 84 of one hundred thou- 

ſand millions of equal parts of an inch ſquare. 

Laſtly, ſuppoſe it of a cubic figure, it will then be but a 
24 

1 ©00000000000000, 

thouſand millions of millions of equal parts of a cubic inch. 

It then the animalcule itſelf be of ſuch an inconceivable and 

ſtupendious ſmallneſs, how ſmall muſt the fineſt particles of 

the fluids be which flow through the fineſt veſſels of its orga- 

nized body ! this doubtleſs exceeds all calculation, and the 

force of imagination itſelt. 


parts of 


0,0C0000000000024, i. c. or 24 of a 


] DIVI/SION *, the act of dividing a body or ſubſtance into its 


component parts. 


* The word is derived from the Latin divide, to ſeparate, or cut 
in pieces. 


Div1s10N of an idea, in logic, is an explication of the whole by 


its ſeveral parts; or it is an enumeration of the ſeveral parts 
that go to conſtitute any whole idea and render it complete. 
The ſpecial rules for a good Diviſion are, that the members 
of the Diviſion entirely exhauſt the whole thing divided ; that 


the members of the Diviſion be oppolite ; that ſub-diviſions 


ſhould not be too numerous without neceſſity; nor the mem- 
bers too general; we ſhould in all Diviſions firſt conſider the 
larger and more immediate parts of the ſubject, and not di- 
vide it at once into the more remote and minute parts: di- 
vide every ſubject according to the ſpecial deſign you have in 
view ; and, laſtly, obſerve, the nature of things with great ex- 
aQneſs. But an intimate knowledge of things and a judicious 
obſervation will better aft Diviſion, than too curious an at- 
tention to the mere formalities of logical writers, without a 
real acquaintance with things. Watts, Locke. 


D1v1$s10N, in arithmetic, is the finding ſuch a number or 


quantity, from two given numbers or quantities, that it {hall 
bear the ſame proportion to one of the given numbers or quan- 
tities, as unity does to the other, 

Diviſion of numbers is only a compendious ſubtraction ; that 
i3, it ſpeedily diſcovers how often one number is contained in 
another; and, to perform this, two numbers are required to 
be given. 

1. The one of them is that number which is propoſed to be 
divided, and is called the dividend. a 

2. The other is that number by which the ſaid dividend is to 
be divided, and is called the diviſor. 

And by comparing theſe two, viz. the dividend and diviſor, 
together, there will ariſe a third number, called the quotient z 
which ſhews how often the diviſor is contained in the di- 


vidend, or into what number of equal parts the dividend 1s 
then divided, - — | 


Firſt, let it be required to find how often 6 is contained in 

24, that is, to divide 24 by 6. | 

N. B. Always place the given numbers in this order; wh 
5 
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fet down the diviſor, and to the right hand of it draw! 
a crooked line; then ſet down the dividend, -and to the 
right of that draw another crooked line, in which muſt 
be placed the quotient figure or figures, as they become 
found. Thus, Diviſor 6) dividend 24 (4 quotient. Here I 
conſider how many times 6 there is in 24, and find it 4, 
viz. 4 times 6 is 24 ; therefore 4 is the true quotient or an- 
ſwer required. 

This is apparent by ſubtraction, as in the margin; [24 
here 24, the dividend, being ſet down, from 1 6 
it 6, the diviſor, is continually ſubtracted, as often |—;— 


as it 'can be, which is juſt 4 times. Therefore 4 18 
is the true quotient or anſwer required. 21 6 

COROLLARY. 12 
From hence it is evident, that Diviſion is buta | 3; 6 
conciſe or compendious method of ſubtracting one |—,— 
number from another, as often as it can be found | 6 
therein; for, if the diviſor be continually ſubtract- 4' 6 
ed (as above) the ſum of thoſe units will be the © 
quotient. 


All operations in Diviſion begin contrary to thoſe of mul- 
tiplication, viz. at the firſt figure to the left hand, or that 
of the higheſt value; and decreaſe the dividend by a repeat- 
ed ſubtraction of each product arifing from the diviſor, when 
multiplied into the quotient figure. And the only difficulty 
in Diviſion of whole numbers (or indeed of any numbers) 
lies in making choice of ſuch a quotient figure, as is neither 
too big nor too little; which may be eaſily obtained by ob- 
ſerving the following rule, which hath two caſes. 
RULE. 
Caſe 1. So often as the firſt figure of the diviſor is taken 
from the firſt figure of the dividend, ſo often muſt the ſe- 
cond figure of the diviſor be taken from the ſecond figure of 
the dividend, when it is joined with what remains of the 
firſt. And ſo often muſt the third figure of the diviſor be 
taken from the third figure of the dividend, &c. 
But if the firſt figure of the diviſor cannot be taken from the 
firſt figure of the dividend : Then, 
Caſe 2. So often as the firſt figure of the diviſor is taken 
from the two firſt figures of the dividend, ſo often muſt the 
ſecond figure of the diviſor be taken from the third figure 
of the dividend, when it is joined with what remained of 
the ſecond : and ſo often muſt the third figure of the divi- 
ſor be taken from the fourth figure of the dividend, &c. 
That is, the quotient figure muſt be ſuch as, being multiplied 
into the diviſor, will produce a product equal to ſuch a part 
of the dividend as is then taken for that operation : but, if 
ſuch a product cannot be exactly found, then the next leſs muſt 
be taken, and ordered as in the following examples : 
Let it be required to divide 68552 by 8. 

Diviſor 8) 68552 ( quotient when found. 
According to the rule, caſe 1, I compare 8, the diviſor, 
with 6, the firſt figure of the dividend, and, finding I can- 
not take it from that, I conſider by caſe 2, how often 8 
can be taken from 68, the two firſt figures of the dividend, 
and find it may be taken 8 times; for 8 times 8 is 64, 
being the product of 8 (into any figure) that can be taken 
from 68. I therefore place 8 in the quotient, and with it 
multiply 8, the diviſor, ſetting down their product underneath 
the ſaid two firſt figures of the dividend, ſubtracting it from 
them, and then the work will ſtand thus : 

7 8) 6852 (8 


In order to a ſecond operation, I make a point under the 
next figure of the dividend, viz. under the 5, and bring it 
down underneath its own place to the remainder 4, which 
will by that means become 45; then I conſider how many 
times 8 can be taken from 45, and find it may be 5 times; 
for 5 times 8 is 40: I thereſore place 5 in the quotient, 
and with it multiply 8 the diviſor, ſetting down and ſubtract- 
ing the product as before. Then the work will ſtand 
Thus 8) 68552 (85 
64 


45 
40 


5 
For a third operation I make a point under the next figure 
of the dividend, viz. under the 5, and bring it down, as be- 
fore, proceeding in all reſpects as above, and then the work 


will ſtand 
Thus 8) 68552 (856 
64 


Laſtly, I point and bring down the 2, viz. ibe laſt f 


Divis 10 of Decimals. See DE/CIMALS. 
Div1s10N of Vulgar Fraitions. See FRA*TTIONS, 
Divis1oN of ſimple algebraic quantities, is performed 


ing rule, the quotient muſt be expreſſed by this fraction - 


Divis1oN rf compound algebraic quantities, is 


DIV 


dividend, to the remainder 7, which will chen j © *& 


| and the work is finiſhed and will ftand- - 72, 


Thus 8) 68552 (85 
64 . 5g 


45 
40 


3 


72 
72 


O 


The true quotient is found to be 8569, bei 
eighth part of 68552, as was 4 8 . 
Hence we have a method of proving Diviſion, viz, hs... 
tiplying the quotient by the diviſor ; for, if that * on 
the ſame with the dividend, the work is right; otherwiſ ; 
— Thus 8569x8=68552, the ſame with the dividend | 


dividing the numeral coefficient of the dividend by yu kj 


meral coefficient of the diviſor ; and then putting down ac 
the quotient all the letters in the dividend, that are — 
the diviſor; the ſign of the quotient in diviſion being dane 
mined by thoſe ot the diviſor and dividend ; that is * 
ſigns of the diviſor and dividend be both alike, whether 
be both affirmative, or both negative, the quotient will! 
affirmative ; otherwiſe it will be negative: Thus if the K 
tity - 12 ab be divided by —z a, the quotient will be 4+ J. 
which I thus demonſtrate : In all diviſion whatever es 
tient 1 to be ſuch a quantity as, being multiplied by 
the diviſor, will make the dividend : therefore, to enquire 
for the quotient, in our caſe, is nothing elſe but to enquire 
what number or quantity multiplied into —3 a, the diviſy 
will produce —12 a6, the dividend. Firſt, then, I aſk why 
ſign multiplied into —, the ſign of the diviſor, will give— 
the ſign of the dividend ; and the anſwer is + : Therefore T 
the ſign of the quotient, In the next place, I enquire what nun. 
ber multiplied into 3, the coefficient of the divitor, will gie 
12, the coefficient of the dividend, and the anſwer is 4; 
therefore 4 is the coefficient of the quotient. Laſtly, I cn. 
quire what letter multiplied into a, the letter of the du, 
will produce a 5, the denominator or literal part of the d. 
vidend, and the anſwer is 6 ; therefore & is the letter of th: 
quotient : And thus at laſt we have the whole quotien, 
which is ＋ 4 6. And this way of reaſoning will carry ths 
learner through all the other caſes. 


Example iſt. 4 ab) 24abbe(bbe 
2d. +7) — 35ab (—gal 
3d. 


6th. 4a* ) GO * (+ 15 * 
7th. 44 x*)boa' (—15 
8th. ) 1426042 4 
9th. 2) 36085 


Whenever a diviſion, according to the foregoing metiod, © 
found impoſhble, the quotient cannot be otherwile expreſicd 
than by a fraction, whoſe numerator is the dividend, a 
denominator the diviſor, As if it was required to dude: 
by 5, which diviſion is impoſſible, according to the forezy 


which is uſually read thus à by & ; that is, a divided by 10 
the quotient of @ divided by: For in algebra the word . 
is, generally ſpeaking, appropriated to Diviſion, as the ws 
into is to multiplication. | 
If the numerator or denominator,. or both, be compo" 
quantities, the reſpective fractions muſt be written WU 
a+b a a + b 
NEED 11 + * gad 
If a Diviſion be partly poſſible, according to the forego? 
rules, and partly impoſſible, it muſt be purſued a far 3 © 
is poſſible, and the reſt muſt be repreſented by 2 fraction. © 
in common Diviſion: Thus, if a d +6 4+ cis te 


vided by d, the quotient would be a + 6 + 7 
performe* 


firſt, by ranging the ſeveral members both of the C 


and dividend, according to the dimenſions of ſe me letter cc 


mon to them both, and then proceeding as in common 
metic, 


It is to be noted; that a quantity is ſaid to be dipl 


19 * 
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D1v1510x, in muſic, implies the dividing an octave into a 


DIv194ox of proportion. If four quantities be proportional, a: 


DIVSOR, that nu 


"DIV. 


:menſions of any letter in it, when the high- 
cording 2 77 * letter is placed firſt, and the next in order ; 


as in, the following example; where both the 


and ſo ou, dividend are ranged according to the dimenſions 


diviſor and 


of the — 64 a*x + 105 as by this quantity 2X—7 4. 


s my diviſor conſiſts of 2 members, I take the two 
Here, 35 MY of the dividend for a firſt dividual ; then I di- 
fi l pe "6 member of the dividual by the firſt member of 
— to wit, 48 * two 2 x, and the quotient is 24 * x, 

41 t down in the quotient: This done, I multiply the 
wh | — the quotient 24 xx, and the product 
divifor e , which 1 place under my firſt dividual 
_ 4 cal 64 * and then, ſubtracting the former from the 
uu I find the remainder to be — 4a; to this remain- 
— bring down the next place of my dividend, which is 
4 64, and ſo have a ſecond dividual, to wit, — 4 a x* 
te Here again | divide the firſt member of this di- 
oy k by the firſt member of the diviſor, viz. —4 a x* by 2x, 
- 1 the quotient is —2@ &, which I put down in the quotient ; 
— multiplying the diviſor 2z—3a by this laſt quotient 
= ; x, the product 1s -A + ar, which, being ſub- 
Da from the ſecond dividual — 4a * — 64 a*x leaves 

„er for a remainder z to this remainder I bring down 
+ o5 &, the laſt place in the dividend, and ſo have a third 
dividual—70 4 + 105 4 ;the firſt member whereof, divid- 
ed by the art member of the diviſor, quotes — 35 @ a, which 
being put down in the quotient, and the diviſor multiplied 
by it, the product is —70 a + 105a?, which being ſubtract- 
ed from the laſt dividual leaves no remainder ; ſo that the 
whole _ at laſt amounts to 24x x—24 x—35aa. See 


the work: 


| 8xi—7bax*%—b40*x+1050)(24x*—24x—350* 
wr — oh * 
4464 4 
— 4ax*+ 6 
* oa + 105a 
—70a*x + 10543 


— 


„„ 


As diviſion in decimal fractions may be often, by the help 
of cyphers, continued at pleaſure: ſo likewiſe may divifion 
in algebra by the help of ſtars: as if 1 was to be divided by 
1+, the quotient would be 1—x o+ x*—x? + -, &c, 
ad infigitum : but, if x—x, the quotient will be 1+x+x: 
+ # + x*+x*, ad infinitum, See the work. 
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number of ſmaller intervals. — It alſo ſignifies a number of 
notes ſet to one ſyllable. 


b::c:4; then the aſſumption of the difference between the 
antecelent a—b, or b—a, to either the antecedent a, or con- 
ſquent +, of the firſt ratio @ to þ ; and the difference be- 
tween the antecedents c or 4—< to either the antecedent 
t, or conſequent d of the ſecond ratio c to d z is called di- 
"un of proportion, 

on xa a an army, the ſeveral brigades into which it is 


ons of a battalion, the ſeveral corps or parcels into 

Wrich tis divided in marching. | 

ou if a fleet, part of a fleet, or naval armament, com- 

ended by an admiral or commodore. 

es. mber or quantity which divides another; 
rafts cn thews into how many parts the dividend is to 
nt, 


_ a diſſolution or breach of the marriage cove- 


0 The . \ N 8 G 8 * - * : 
Ong is formed from the Latin diveortium, which is de- 


Te 


la Eng! 


rom diverts, to differ, or put away. 


and Divorces can only be had by conſent of patlia- 


Let it be required to divide this quantity | 


DO/CKET, in law, is a brief in writing. It was formerly 


| 


D OC 


ment: Milton has written an expreſs treatiſe on Divorce, 
wherein he maintains that there is much greater reaſon fot 
a Divorce upon a diſparity or diſagreeableneſs in tempers, than 
for impotency, idolatry, or even adulterv. But it muſt be 
noted, that this happened at a time when his wife refuſed 
to live with him. 

Among the Hebrews, a Divorce could not be made without 
a bill of Divorce executed in form by the huſband. The 
woman was obliged to remain go days after the Divorce, 
that it might be known, if ſhe proved with child, whoſe it 
was. The firſt huſband was never allowed to marry her a- 
gain, after being married or contracted to another; other- 
wiſe he might. 

The Cretans allowed a Divorce to any mah that was afraid 
of having too great a number of children, The Athenians 
likewiſe did it upon very ſmall grounds, but not without 
giving a bill, containing the reaſons for it. The Spartans, 
though they married without much nicety in choice, ſeldom 
divorced their wives; and, when they did, they were obliged 
to return their portions, or elſe pay nine oboli a month for 
alimony. It was not uſual to diſſolve the marriage till 
conſent of both parties ; and, after that, they might diſpoſe 
of themſelves how they pleaſed in a ſecond match, he 
terms of ſeparation for the men were «e'roriurw, dr, to 
diſmiſs; for the women &Timo, to depart from, 

The diſtinction of repudium and divortium, among the Ro- 
mans, was entirely owing to the nicety of their lawyers. 
The firſt they made the breaking of a contraR, the latter 
a ſeparation after actual marriage. Plutarch mentions a 
very ſevere law of Romulus, which ſuffered not a wife to 
leave her huſband ; but the man might leave his wife, upon 
her poiſoning her children, counterfeiting his private keys, or 
for adultery. But, upon any other occaſion, he ordered one 
moiety of his eſtate to be given his wife, and the other to 
Ceres; and beſides he ſhould make atonement to the gods 
of the earth. Lis very memorable, that, almoſt 600 years 
after the building of the city, one P. Servilius, or Carvilius 
Spurius, was the firſt that ever put away his wife: And their 
too frequent practices of Divorces, upon flight occaſions, or 
none at all, is affigned as one of the principal cauſes for the 
decay and corruption of the Roman ſtate. The common 
way of divorcing, was by ſending the woman a bill that con- 
tained the reaſon of the ſeparation, and the tender of all her 
goods; this they called repudium mittere, or it was performed 
in her preſence before ſufficient witneſſes, by leaving the vri- 
ting, refunding the portion, taking away the keys, and turn- 
ing her out of doors. But, however, in later times, the wo- 


men too might ſue for a divorce. Lewis, Potter, Kennet, 
Antig. 


DIURE'SIS (from , and S, urine) an excretion of urine. 


Hence, 


DIURE'TICA, medicines which provoke a diſcharge of: urine. 


The beſt way to underſtand how a medicine operates, to an- 
ſwer this intention, will be firſt to conſider by what means 
it comes to be wanted. This muſt happen either from a fault 
of the paſſages, or of the liquid which ought to make its way 
through them. The peſſages may be in fault from any cauſe 
which contracts them, and draws them up too ftreight ; 
which of courſe leſſens the diameters, and will not let particles 
through of the ſame bulk as they would before: And they 
may alfo in their natural capacities be obſtructed by the caſual 


intruſion of particles too big to go forward; or by the concre- | 


tion of particles attracting one another in their progreſs. The 
fluid alſo which ought to go off this way, may be prevented 
by its 2 and by being united with other particles too 
bulky for theſe outlets. 

In this view Diuretics come under the following kinds. The 
are either ſuch as ſoften and lubricate the fibres that a 
the urinary glands and canals, by which means they yield 
and relax into their due dimenſions and capacities; and of theſe 
kinds are many of the emollients : Or they are ſuch as, b 
their attenuating and deterſive properties, rarify and thin viſ- 
cous humours, and adhere to and carry them along with them 
in their paſſages. Or again, they muſt be ſuch as have a 
power of altering the craſis of the humours, ſo as to fit thoſe 
to paſs, which could not get through before. 


DIU/RNAL *, ſomething relating to the day; in oppoſition 


to nocturnal, which regards the night. 
* The word is derived from the Latin dies, a day. 


DivRNarL Arch, in aſtronomy, is that arch that the ſun, moon, 


or ſtars deſcribe between their riſing and ſetting. 


Danna Mover of © planet, is fo many degrees and minutes, 


&c. as any planet moves in 24 hours. And the motion of 
the earth about its axis is called its Diurnal motion. 


DVVUS, Diva, in antiquity, appellations given to perſons whe 


had been deified, or placed among the number of the gods. 


DOCK, or Dockins, in law, an expedient for cutting off an 


eſtate tail in lands or tenements, that the owner may be en- 
abled to ſell, give, or bequeath the ſame. 


Dock, in maritime affairs, is a pit, great pond, or creek by the 


ſide of a harbour, made convenient to work in, in order to 
build or repair ſhips. 
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written dogget, and ſeems then to have been ſome ſmall 
piece of paper or parchment, containing the purport of a lar- 


per writing. ; 
DOCTOR, is a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a 


faculty, and is impowered to teach or practiſe the ſame. 
DODE/CAGON ®*, in geometry, a regular figure conſiſting of 

twelve equal fides and angles. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek d, twelve, and vv. 
an angle. - 

If the radius of a circle, in which the Dodecagon is inſcribed, 

be = 1, then the fide of the Dodecagon will be nearly .654 3 

and as 1 is to the ſquare of the ſide of any given Dodecagon, 

fo is 2.51956 to the area of it nearly. 


DGDECA'HEDRON, is one of the Platonic bodies, or five 


regular ſolids, and is contained under 12 equal and regular 

pentagons. 

The ſolidty of a Dodecahedron is found by multiplying the 

area of one of the pentagonal faces of it by 12; and then this 
. htter product by 4 of the diſtance of the face from the center 
of the Dodecahedron, which is the ſame as the center of the 
circumſcribing ſphere. | 


I The fide of a Dodecahedron inſcribed in a ſphere, is the greater 


part of the fide of a cube inſcribed in that ſphere, cut into 
extreme and mean proportion. | 
If the diameter of the ſphere be 1.0000, the fide of a Dodeca- 
hedron inſcribed in it will be .35682 nearly. 
All Dodecahedrons are ſimilar, and are to one another as the 
cubes of the ſides; and their ſurfaces are alſo ſimilar, and 
therefore they are as the ſquares of their ſides; whence, as 
509282 is to 10.51462, ſo is the ſquare of the fide of any 
Bodecabe lion to the ſuperficies thereof; and as. 3637 is to 
2.78516, ſo is the cube of the ſide of any Dodecahedron to 
the ſolidity of it. 

DODECATEMORY *, the twelfth part of a circle. 


The word is formed from the Greek 4%, twelve, and ug, a 
part, 
The word is generally applied to the twelve ſigns of the zodi- 
ac, becauſe each contains a twelfth part of it. 

DODONA/US, or DonoxiaN, in antiquity, an epithet ap- 
plied to Jupiter, becauſe he was worſhipped in a temple built 
in the foreſt of Dodona. 

Ferq of Doron A, was a wood or grove of oaks, conſecrated 
to Jupiter. In this foreſt was a temple of that god, wherein 
was the moſt famous, and, according to ſome authors, the 
moſt ancient oracle of all Greece. | 

DODRANS, in antiquity, is the name both of a weight and 
meaſure, ſignifying three fourths of an integer. — I hus Do- 
drans is the weight of q ounces, or + of the libra z and alſo of 
3, or 9 inches of the foot. 

DOG, in aſtronomy ; ſee Can1s major and minor. 


DOGE * is the chief magiſtrate in the republic of Venice and 


Genoa. - This dignity is elective at Venice and for life; at 
Genoa only for two years. | | | 

* The word properly ſignifies a duke. 
His title is ſerenity, He is the chief of the council and 
mouth of the republic. The Venetians do not go into mourn- 
ing at his death, He is however only the phantom of majeſty : 


and only lends his name to the ſenate ; the power being diffuſed 


through the whole body, though anſwers are made and money 
ſtruck in his name, but not, with his arms. All magiſtrates 
riſe and ſalute the Doge, when he comes into council; but he 
ariſes to none but foreign ambaſſadors. He may not ſtir out 
of Venice without leave of the council, &c. : 


DO/GGER, is a fmall ſhip built after the Dutch faſhion, with 


a narrow ſtern, and commonly with but one maſt. 
DOGMA , a principle, maxim, tenet, or ſettled opinion; 
particularly with regard to matters of faith and philoſophy. 


* The word is Greek %a, and derived from 9:xiw, to hold, or 
belicve. 


DOG MA TTISTS, DogGmartici, are a ſect of ancient phyſici- 


ans, of which Hippocrates was the firſt author: They are 
alfo called logici, logicians, from their uſing the rules of lo- 
gic in ſubjects of their profeſſion. They laid down definiti- 
ons and diviſions, reducing difeaſes to certain genera, and 
thoſe genera to ſpecies; and furniſhing remedies for them all: 
Suppoling principles, drawing concluſions, and applying thoſe 
principles and concluſions to particular diſeaſes under conſide—- 
tation, in which ſenſe Dogmatiſts ſtand contra- diſtinguiſhed 
to empirics and methodiſts. They reject all medicinal virtues 
that they think not reducible to maniteſt qualities ; but Galen 
hath long ago obſerved of ſuch men, that they muſt either deny 
plain matter of fot, or aſſign but very poor reaſons and cauſes 
of many eſtes they pretend to explain. 
D, a Saxon word implying a part or ſhare. Hence 


way 
— 


Lol t-meagit, hgnines a meadow. divided amang ſeveral perſons, 

DS VLAR, in Commerce, a foreign coin, worth about 4 5. 6 d. 
Meri 

eiiie. 

DOLPHIN, in d ſtronomy; fee DELPHINUsS. 

DOMAFN. Sce DEME/SNE. 


DONE, in architecture, is a ſpherical roof raiſed over the mid- 


dle of a building, as a church, hall, pavilion, veſtible, ſtair- 
caſe, &:c. by way of crowning, Domes are the ſame that 
the Italians call coupola's, and we cupola's. Vitruvius calls 


DO/MES-DAY, or Dowe8-Day-Book. When kin 


DOME'STIC “, or domefticus, in antiquity, 


| Pancirollus takes them to have been the ſame with » 


DOMPNICAL * Letter, in chronology, is that letter of the, 


putation. 


: DOM 


them thai. They are generally made round 
clock-bell ; but there are ſome inftances of 


k eng, 
thoſe of the Louvre; and ſome of them are alſo i hoy: e 
of polygons, as that of the Jeſuits church in the Rye e m 
thoine at Paris. LEO 


Domes have commonly columns ranged around thei. .._.... 
both for the ſake of ornament and ſupport to - ma 


vided his kingdom into counties, hundreds and Salle 
had an inquiſition taken of the ſeveral diſtricts, which e 
digeſted into a regiſter, that was called dom-hoc, fl *® 
the judicial or judgment-book repoſited in tha bg 
Wincheſter; and thence called the Wincheſter ban 0 
which king Edward ſen, ſeems to refer in the fuſt chu. 
his laws. T he general ſurvey taken afterwards by wn e 
the Conqueror was after this precedent of king Alfred: ... 
ſeems to be but a corruption, or rather an addition t. 
n lo th 
ſame name dom-boc, into Domes-day-book ; it imyly;... * 
more than a Doom-book or regiſter, from which ld * 
might be given in the tenure of — and hence it — 
by Latin writers liber judicialis. The addition of = k 
Cay, in forming the word Domes-day-book, only deln 
and confirms the ſenſe; For in the north, to this 1 
dayſman is an arbitrator, umpire, or judge; and ee 
it is tranſlated in our Engliſh bible, Job . 33. 1 
W * 
officer in the court of Conſtantinople. n 
* It is derived from the Latin domus, a houſe. 
According to ſome, he was a perſon entruſted to masse; 
fairs of importance. Others ſay the Greek Danse 
the ſame with the Roman comites, and the domeſtics has 
firſt to be uſed, when count became a dignity, So that dc. 
ſticus was one who aſſiſted the prince in the adminify... 
of affairs, both thoſe of the family, thoſe of juſtice, and 0 a 
of the church. The mega domeſticus was a kind & di 
or major domo. Domeſticus ſcholarum or legionum 2 
commander of the reſerved forces. Domeſticus rec 
was a ſollicitor-general of the eaft and weſt, Dometl ab 
the army was a common name for a coramander or Co! of 
There are alſo two domeſtici chori, or chaunters, protort.i 
in the church, . 
Douksrici, were 2 body of forces in the Rom: 
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who had the chief guard of the emperor's perſon, a dene 
above the pretorians; and who, under the chriſtian emo 

; 7 5 i * 
had the privilege to bear the grand ſtandard of the ©, 
They were divided into ſeveral companies which the Lat 
called ſcholas ; ſome of them cavalry, and ſome infart, 
Their commander was called comes domeſticorum, | 


phabet which points out the Sundays throughout the ye; 
thence alſo called Sunday-letter. 


The word is formed from the Latin d minus lord; becaif: A 
ſhews the Lord's-day, or Sunday. 


As the days of the year are placed in a regular ſeries ge 
almanacs, according to their months; ſo each day 
week is alſo diſtinguiſhed from each other by one of the tr! 
ſeven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G; their: 
of which A is placed againſt the iſt of January, the 2:5 
againſt the 2d of January; and fo on to the 7th G, via 
is placed againſt the 7th of January; after which the 
A is placed againſt the 8th, &c. to the end of the ve! 
Hence it follows, that whatever letter happens to be 
againſt any day of any weck, the ſame letter will p 
that day throughout the year. Thus, if the firſt cf Januar 
againſt which the letter A is placed, happen to be a dur 
all the days in the calendar which have an A put n 
will be Sundays; and for the ſame reaſon, whatever lt 
ſtands againſt the firit Monday in January, the ſame letter! 
point out all the Mondays throughout that year, But beg 
the common year conſiſts of 265 days, or 52 times | 
one over, therctore, if the vear commence on 2 ounces) + 
will end on a Sunday, and the next year win commence ©: 
Monday; and the Sunday will fall on the 7th 0! Jar | 
to which will be annexed the letter G, which will be che = 
minical or Sunday letter for that year ; and the next 
will commence on a Mondays and conſequently the 1/07” 
cal letter will be F, and ſo on in a continual retrograve 
till it has gone through all the ſeries of letters, and then 5 
again anew. 2 
But becauſe every 4th year conſiſts of 366 days, hence 
ſeries will be interrupted, and the order will not return. 
after 28 years or four times ſeven. And hence ares . 
cle of 28 years, generally called the folar cycle, or cycle 
ſun. See CyCLE of the ſum. 1 
And becauſe, every fourth year, the intercalary dag? 


_ 


between the 23d and 24th of February, which are eld 
according to our way of reckoning, one and the ney 
hence the ſeries of letters is interrupted, and ihe c . 
Dominical letters; the firſt ſerving til] the 24 6290 
the other the remaining part of tne year. 

And hence we have the following general rule 
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to the year its fourth part and 4, and divide that ſum 
if nothing remains, the Dominical letter is G; but if there 
5 remainder, it ſhews the letter in a retrograde order 
be or, if it be ſubtracted from 7, you wil have the 


_ of the letter from A. Reckoning for 1, A; for 2, B; 
in 


4 it — required to find the Dominical letter for the 
The" it will be F. | 

ear 1751» | 
Fot the given year is — wee 1751 
To which add its fourth part = 437 
. 

1 — ꝗ—ä—ß—— 2192 
a divided by 7, the remainder will be 1, which 
taken from 7 —— 6, the index of the letter F, the Domini- 
uired. 
bar by the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, 
| the order of the Dominical letters was ĩnterrupted in the Gre- 
orian year : For the year 1582, which at the beginning had 
(3 for its Dominical letter, by retrenching ten days after the 
fourth of October, came to have C for its Dominical letter; 
and by having but one Dominical letter for the year 1700, 
therefore the Dominical letter of che ancient Julian calendar 
is four places before that of the Gregorian.,— Whence to find 
the Dominical — according to the Gregorian year we muſt 
the following rule: 201 

B54 the — its ſourth part by 7, and ſubtract the re- 
mainder from 7, which will give the index of the Dominical 
letter, as before. | INE 
But becauſe the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, &c. 
according to the Gregorian calendar, are of 365 days; and 
conſequently have each but one Dominical letter, which, ac- 
cording to the Julian calendar, would have two; therefore the 
ere of the Nominical letters will be changed, and conſequent- 
jy this method of finding the Dominieal letter will only hold 
cod for this century; after which a number muſt be added 
to the year and its 4th, in order to find the Dominical letters 
far ever ; for which purpoſe take this rule: | 
Reject the figures or cyphers to the place of hundreds: Di- 
vide the remaining figures or cyphers by 4; from this quotient 
ſubtract 1; and this number ſubtracted from the hundred 
vears, and then this laſt remainder taken from the leaſt num- 
ber of ſevens poſſible, leaves a number which muſt be added 
to the year and its 4th, in order to find the Dominica] letter. 
Example. What will be the Dominical letter for the year 1842 
This queſtion, by the above rule, will be ſolved in the follow- 
ing manner: 
190 4 = 4; from which ſubtracting 1, and the remainder 3 
from 18 gives 15; which being ſubtracted from 21, the 
neareſt ſevens, gives 6, the number to be added, 
Then to the given year = 1842 
Add its fourth part — == 460 
And the number found 


2.308 

Which being divided by 7 gives 329 for the quotient, and 

the remainder is 5; which taken from 7 leaves 2, the index 

of the letter B, the Dominical letter required. 

DOMI'NICANS, are the religious who follow the rule of St. 

Dominic z and in France they are called Jacobins, on occaſi- 

on of their principal convent, which is near St. James's gate at 

Paris, and which, before they became poſieſſed of it in 1218, 

Was an hoſpital for pilgrims dedicated to the fame faint. They 

ac alo called friars Predicants, and make one of the four or- 

ers of the Mendicants. "This order is more commonly called 

Dominicans, being founded by St. Dominic, and approved by 

lanocent III. in the Lateran council of 1215, and confirmed 

by Honorius under St. Auſtin's rule, and the founder's parti- 

Calar con ſtitutions. The firſt monaſtery of this order was 

ettabliſlied at Jholouſc. They are called Black- friars in 

Eagland. In 1221 St. Dominic ſent Gilbert de Freſnoy, 

n 12 brothers of the order, into England, where they 
unuce their firſt houſe the fame year at Oxford. In 1276 

ne aver and aldermen of London gave them two ſireets by 

Me river hames where they had a very commodious mo- 

wk waence that place is {till called Black-friars. They 

„ech monaſteries in ſeveral other parts of England. 

D. N, or Dou, js a title of honour, invented and chiefly uſed 
% We Spaniards, fignifving Sir or my Lord. In Portugal no 
en can affume the title without the king's permiſſion. In 

Bk metimes uſed among the religious, 

„ an act, or contract, whereby one perſon tranſ- 
d Ir cither the property or uſe of part of his eſtate, 
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WE 1 . isa preſent made to any perſon. Donative 
„ £9025 to the ſoldiers, as the congiarius did to the 
4 « CEOCLONLLITICAL matt: 185 - duch a benefice 285 be- 
55 Pre tram the juriſdiction of the ordinary, is viſitable 
, ig or other ſecular patron, who puts his clerk 
ee ee, reof by Virtus of an inſtrum nt under his 
ns "toy a Ps. neut any inſtitution or induction, and with- 
Te egamingtion by the ordinary, But the clerk is oblig- 
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de the declaratiens, and to take the vaths enjoined 


DOR 


4 % 

by 14 Car. II and 1. W and M. The former before the bi. 

ſhop in whoſe dioceſe the donative lies ; and the latter before 

the patron, as Watſon ſays. And if it be a bencfice Veith 
cure, he is alſo bound to ſubſcribe the 29 articles before, the 
biſhop, to read the common-prayer, and to make the ſane 
declaration as other incumbents do. | 

DO/NJON, in fortification, is commonly a large tower of re- 
doubt of a fortreſs, where the garriſon may retreat in caſe of 
neceſſity, and capitulate with greater advantage. 

DOOR, in architecture, is an aperture in walls, to give en- 
hana page and egreſs out of a building, or any apartment 
It is laid down as a rule, that the doors of a houſe be as few 
in number, and as moderate in dimenſions, as poſſible : For, 
in a word, all openings are weakenings. 

Peer that they do not approach too near the angles ot 
the walls ; it being a very great ſoleciſm to weaken that part 
which ſhould ftrengthen all the reſt ; a precept which is well 
recorded, but ill practiſed by the Italians, particularly at Venice. 
Thirdly, that the doors, if pottible, be placed over one ano- 
ther that void may be over void, and full over full 3 which wall 
be a great ſtrengthening to the whole fabric. 
Fourthly, that, if poſſible, they may be oppoſite to each other, 
in ſuch manner that one may ſee from one end of the houſe to 
the other; which will not only be very graceful ; but moſt 
convenient, in ty a that it affords means of cooling te 
houſe in ſummer, by letting the air through it ; and by kecp- 
ing out the wind in winter, which way ſocver it ſit. 
Fifchly, it is not only ornamental, but very ſecure; to turn 
arches over Doors; which will diſcharge them, in a great 
meaſure, of the ſuperincumbent weinht. 

he proportion of doors is adjuſted by that of a man ; in large 
buildings they mult always be larger than in ſmall ; but thouid 
not be leſs than 6 feet high in ny, to adit a man of proper 
ſtature erect. And as the breadth of » man, with his arms 
placed a-kembo, is nearly ſubduple his heiglit, the width 
ought never to be leis than 3 feet. Some architects give us 
theſe dimenſions following. b x 
In ſmall buildings the breadth of the Doot 4 feet or 4 21d 2 ; 


; 

in middling buildings 5 or 6; in large ones 5 or; in cham - 
bers of the firſt 3 and :, 3 and 3, or 4: Of the ſecond 
4 or 4 and z, and of the 4d 5 or 6; in churches 7 or 8; in 
gates 9, 10, or 12. Hence their height is eaſily determine, 
except for the gates of cities, which thould only be four titths 
of their breadth. uA. Dict. 

DOYRIC, in architecture, is the ſecond of the five orders, and 
is that between the "Tuſcan and the Ionic. See plate IV. 
fig. 10. 

This order ſeems the moſt natural and beſt proportioned of 
all the orders, all its parts being founded on the natural poſi- 
tion of ſolid bodies. Accordingly the Doric is the firſt and 


ave the firſt notion of regular building, 

t was, indeed, more ſimple at its ſirſt invention than it is at 
preſent ; and when they came in after-times to adorn and en- 
rich it more, the appellation of Doric was reſtrained to this 
richer manner; and then they called the primitive ſimple 
manner by the new name of "Tuſcan. | 
The tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having built a 
temple of this order at Argos, dedicated it to Juno, and cauſed it 
to be called Doric. Though ſome derive its name from its hav- 
ing been invented or uſed by the Dorians. 

Some time after its invention, it was reduced to the proport1 
ons, ſtrength, and beauty of the body of a man. Hence, as the 
foot of a man was judged the fixth part of his height, they 
made the Doric column 6 diameters high. Aſter that they 
added another diameter thereto, and made it 7; which avg- 
mentation ſcemed to bring it ncarcr to the proportion of a 
man; the human foot, at leaſt in our days, being nearly the 
ſeventh of the body. 

The characters of the Doric order, as they are now manag- 
ed, are the height of its column, which id now 8 diameters ; 


topes; its capital which is without volutes; and its admitting 
of cymatium's. 

It has been already obſerved that the ancients had two Do- 
rics: The firſt of which was the more {imple and maf: }, 
and chiefly uſed in temples ; the ſecond, which was the nwre 
light and delicate, they uſed in portico's and theatres, 

Indeed, Vitruvius complains of the jJJoric, as being very 
troubleſome and perplexing on account of the triglyphs 2nd 
metopes, ſo as to be ſcarce capable of being uſed, except in 
the pycnoſtile, by placing a triglyph between every two Co- 
lumns; or in the aræoſtyle, by placing 3 triglyphs between 
each column. 

The Doric is uſed by the moderns on account of its ſolidity in 
large ſtrong buildings, as in the gates of cities and citadels, 
the outſides of churches and other maſſy works, in which deli- 
cacy of ornaments would be unſuitable, 

The moſt conſiderable ancient monuments of this order is 
the theatre of Marcellus at Rome; the cupital, the height of 
the frize, and projecture of which are much ſmaller than 11 
the modern architecture. Brilder's Did. 
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moſt ancient of the orders of architecture, and is that which 


the ſrize, which is adorned with triglyphs, drops, and me- 
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Greeks, particularly the Dorians, after they had retited near | 
Parnaſſus and Aſopus. This diale& paſſed afterwards to the 
Lacedemonians, 12 of Argos; then to Epirus, 


Theſſaly, Lybia, Sicily, Rhodes, Crete, Tarentum, &c. 
The authors who have written in this diale& are Archimedes, 


DO/RMANT *, in heraldry, a term applied to beaſts borne in 
a ſleeping poſture. 
The word is derived from the Latin dormio, to ſleep, 
DoxmanT-Tree, in building, is a name given to a great beam 
lying a-croſs a houſe, generally called a ſummer. 
DOR R, in archi re, is a window made in the roof of 
CINE or above the entablature, being raiſed upon the 


ers. 
DORMUTORY *, is a gallery in religious houſes or convents, 
— N into ſeveral cells, in which the religious ſleep or 
odge. 
The word is formed from the Latin dormio, to ſleep. 
DORSVFEROUS “ Plants, in botany, ſuch as are of the ca- 
pillary kind, without ſtalks, and which bear their ſeeds on the 
backſide of their leaves. | 
* L is formed from the Latin dorſum, the back, and ro, 
to bear. 
DO/RSUM, in anatomy, the back, or hinder part of the thorax. 
DOSE *, in pharmacy, a potion, or the quantity of a medicine 
given at one time. 
The word is formed from the Greek 8, which is derived from 
3. U. to give. ID 
DOU/BLE Beaftion, in fortification, is that which has another 
baſtion built higher on it, leaving twelve or eighteen feet be- 
tween the parapet of the lower and foot of the higher. 
DovBLE Deſcant. See DEY/CANT. | 
DovBLE Plea, in law, is that wherein the defendant alledges 
for himſelf two ſeveral matters in bar for the action, whereof 
either is ſufficient to effect his deſire in debaring the plaintiff, 
And this is not to be admitted in the common law. If a 
man alledge ſeveral matters, the one depending nothing on the 


other, the plea is accounted Double z but, if they mutually de- |. 


pend on one another, then it is accounted but ſingle. 

DovsLE Point, in geometry, is one point conſidered as two infi- 
nitely near ones, belonging to geometrical curve lines ; or it is 
an infinitely ſmall oval whoſe bounding line is become fo very 
ſmall, as to be taken for two points, diſtant from each 

other every way by an infinitely ſmall ſpace. In the ellipſis 

the following equation will expreſs a double point, y y = 
—xX+24x— 00. f 

DovBLE Tenaille, in fortification ; fee TENAVLLE. 

Dover Vel, in chemiſtry, is when the neck of one matraſs 
is luted in the neck of another. 

DOUP/LING a cape or point, in navigation, is the coming up 
with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind the ſhip. 

DOUBLO ON, or Dov»Loxn, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, 
being the double of a piſtole. 

DOU/BTING, is the act of the mind debating with itſelf. 

DovBTING, in rhetoric, expreſſes the debate of the mind with 
itſelf upon any preſſing difficulty. A man in perplexity firſt takes 
up one reſolution, and then lays it atide afterwards thinks an- 
other method more convenient, and then changes again. So 


that, being toſt to and fro, he ſcarce fixes at laſt upon a fi- 


nal determination. This figure keeps the ſoul in eager atten- 
tion, and moves all her tenderneſs for an unhappy ſufferer. 
DOV?CINE, in architecture, is a moulding or ornament on the 
higheſt part of the cornice, in the form of a wave, half con- 
vex, and half concave. It is the ſame as a cymatium or gula. 


DOVE-TAIL, in carpentry, is a manner of faſtening boards or | 


other timber together, by letting one piece into another, in 
the form of the tail of a Dove from which it takes its name. 
It is the ſtrongeſt of all the kinds of joinings or aſſemblages, 
wherein the tenon or piece of wood which is put into the 
other, goes widening to the extreme; ſo that it cannot be 
drawn out again, by reaſon that the extreme or tip is bigger 
than the hole. It is called by the French queve d'aronde, 
ſwallow-tail ; which name is alſo uſed by the Engliſh them- 
ſelves in fortification. 

DO WAG ER, is the widow who enjoys a dower. 

DOY WER, in law, is that which the wite brings her huſband in 
marriage, called by ſome maritagium,; but it is moſt com- 
monly taken for that which ſhe hath of her huſband, after the 
marriage is determined, if the out-live him; and this is the 
third part of all the lands of which the huſband was in his 
Ufe-time actually ſeized, in an eſtate of fee-ſimple or fee-tail. 


DOWNS , is an elevation of ſtones and ſan 


DOW/RY, the ſame with DOWER, which ſee, 
DOXOLOG *, is a hymn in praiſe of the almighty, 


DRA 


forms along its banks, ſerving it as a barrier, w the © 
The word is derived from the Celtic dun, a moune.: 


It is formed of the Greek Nga, glory, and 3%. from ; 
ſay. "Oy 
There were two chiefly uſed by the ancien 
greater and lefſer Dontology. The leſſer was 3 * 
ancient, and common hymn, in this form: glory to the * 
and to the ſon, and to the holy ghoſt, world without end "he 
For the words, As it was in the beginning, is now, and > hy 
be, was not originally in it ; what time they began to re 
not eaſy to decide. I his hymn was repeated in the cloſe _ 
ſolemn office: The Weſtern church repeated it at the ey 
every plalm ; the Eaſtern at the end of the laſt put, 9 
of their prayers were alſo concluded with it, particyl,, 
ſolemn thankſgiving or conſecration prayer at the «, & 
The greater Dos » glory be to God on high e 
chiefly uſed in the communion-ſervice ; and, alſo, * . 
5 at men's private devotions. moni 
DRACHM, Drachma, arkind of weight conſiſting of 3 f 
and each ſcruple of two oboli. As to the Proportion 
the Drachm of the Greeks bore with the ounce of ty j* 
mans, Q. Remnius, in his poem of weights and me... 
makes the Drachm the eight part of an ounce, not wack 
fering from the crown of the Arabians, which weighs l, 
thing more than the Drachm. The Roman denari; = 
the like value, being worth about ſeven pence halfpenn "y 
DRACHM, is alſo a weight, uſed at preſent by 5 
taining ſixty grains, or the eighth part of an ounce. * 
DRA CO, Dragon, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 1 
thern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's Catalogue 5 
thirty-one ; in Tycho's thirty-two; in Bayer's thirty-thee: 
and in Mr. Flamſteed's forty-nine. : 
Draco Plans, in meteorology, is a fat, heterogeneous, earthy 
meteor, appearing long and ſinous, ſomewhat in the ſhape 
a flying dragon. 
DRACONAYRIUS, or dragon- bearer, in antiquity, is the hex 
of the ſtandard of the Roman infantry, the head wheres 
was drawn in ſilver, and the reſt of the body was of taßen 
hung up at the topof a pike, fluttering in the air like a 6. 
gon, and out of it hung down great bands with tuſts of (i; 
at the end. The Perſians and Parthians, Dacz, or Arias, 
uſed theſe before the Romans, in full relievo; the ſtandad 
themſelves were called dracones. The emperors carried ths 
cuſtom with them to Conſtantinople. Dif. Trevoux, 
DRACO/NTIC Month, in aſtronomy, is the ſpace of tins 
which the moon takes in going from her aſcending node calle 
caput draconis, till ſhe return to the ſame again. 
DRACU/NCULI, in medicine, ſmall long worms, which breel 
in the muſcular parts of the arms and legs, called Guirez 
worms, "This diſtemper is very common in Guinea, a: 
principally among the natives: Kempfer found it ſo too x 
Ormuz, upon the Perſian gulph, and likewiſe in Tartar, 
Dr. 'Towne, in his treatiſe of the diſeaſes of the Weſt-Indis, 
informs us, that this diſtemper is not ſo frequent any where, 
as on the Gold-coaft, about Anamboe and Cormantyn, 
This worm is white, round, and uniform, very much r 
ſembling white round tape, or bobbing. It is lodged between 
the interſtices and membranes of the muſcles, where it inſru- 
ates itſelf, ſometimes exceeding five ells. It occafions no gret 
pain in the beginning; but, at ſuch time as it is ready to ma 
its exit, the part adjoining to the extremity of the vom. 
where it attempts its excluſion, begins to ſwell, throb, ans 
be inflamed : This generally happens about the ancle, leg, 
thigh, and rarely higher. 
The countries where this diſtemper is obſerved, are very „ 
and ſultry, liable to great droughts ; and the inhabitants male 
uſe of ſtagnating corrupted water, in which it is very pee 
bable that the ova of theſe animalcula may be containe; 
for the white people who drink this water, are obnoxious # 
the diſeaſe, as well as the Negroes. | 
The ſurgeons ſeldom attempt to extract this worm by m 
ing an inciſion ; but, as ſoon as they perceive the tumour l 
to a competent bulk, they endeavour to bring it to a ſuppur 
tion, with all convenient expedition ; and then the hea © 
the worm diſcovers itſelf, which they ſecure, by tyng l 
a bit of ſtick or cotton, that it may not draw itſelf up 4 
Thus, they continue to roll it round the ſtick, ſometimes c 
inch, ſometimes two or more each day, taking great care d. 
to break the worm, elſe it will be very difficult to record 
the end of it again; and an abſceſs will be formed, 00 = 
at the ſuppurated part, but alſo through the whole wick 
of the muſcles, where the dead 2 worm temat 
which generally occaſions very obſtinate ulcets. 
I muſt fkewile take notice, = during the extraction - 
worm, the patient ſhould be plied with bitter aloetic - 7 
amthelmintic medicines, in order todiſlodge the worn tbe los 
from his tenement; and it is obſerved that theſe vermin fe 
trude themſelves much faſter, when theſe remedies 1 * 
When the worm is totally extracted, the remaining dee , 
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(ed in the ſame manner as other common ulcers ; nor 
de fea” ther inconveniency remain in the parts of which 
poſſeſſion. 


does 
it had ſimply conſidered, very rarely, if ever, proves 


This diſeaſe, 


U AN e, or DROGMAN, a name for an interpreter 
Dube R Eaſtern nations. | ; 
in Tue word is formed from the Arabic targeman, or targiman, 
which is derived from taragem, he has interpreted, 
x/GON, in aſtronomy ; See DRA*CO. 
DR GON's Head and Tail, in aſtronomy, the moon's nodes, 
DRA ewo points in which the moon's orbit cuts the ecliptic. 
of on's Blood, ſanguit draconis, in pharmacy, a moderate- 
9 dry reſin of a friable texture, of a duſky red colour 
we farface and indeed throughout, while whole ; but when 
it becomes of an extremely bright and glowing 
colour; it eaſily melts over the fire and is inflammable, 
4;Ffuſing a very fingular and not diſagreeable ſmell; when 
broke and held up againſt a ſtrong light, it is ſomewhat tranſ- 
parent. It has very little ſmell, and is of an auſtere, reſin- 
and 


ous, aſtrin * tafte. : rath ts E 
We have two kinds of ſanguis draconis in the ſhops ; the one 
ſort is very firm and compact, and is brought to us in lumps 
ſome what more than an inch long and about half an inch in 
diameter : Theſe are wrapped up in long narrow leaves of a 
yellowiſh colour, and are called drops or tears of Dra- 

' blood, which is preferable to any other kind. The 
"her is brought to us in larger cakes of an irregular Aattiſh 
beute. This is leſs compact and leſs pure than the former; 
much more friable and leſs reſinous; it powders more eaſily, but 
the powder is not of ſo bright and fine a colour. This is called 
common Dragon's blood, and is greatly inferior to the for- 

in value. 

335 theſe two, we ſometimes meet with a third, which is 
ſolt; it is viſcous and of fine deep blood - colour. It has the 
(mell and taſte of the finer dry kind, and by keeping it grows 
hard and wholly like it. Theſe three are all genuine ; but 
we are carefully to avoid a counterfeit ſort made of ſeveral 
refinous matters, melted into a maſs and coloured with the 
true Dragon's blood, or Braſil wood; this is of no value. 
The ancient Greeks were acquainted with this drug, but 
they called it by the name cinnabaris, probably becauſe it ap- 
roached to the mineral cinnabar in colour: The latter Greeks 
called it aima dracontos. The Arabians have deſcribed it un- 
det the name of alachnen. 
There are four different vegetables which afford a red juice, 
that, when dried, is ſo much the ſame, as to be indifcriminate- 
y ſent over to us under the name of ſanguts draconis. 
The firſt of theſe is that ſpecies of tree deſcribed by Cluſius 
and others, under draco arbor, and palma prunifera foliis yucce 
que ſanguis draconts officinarum, "This tree grows in the Ca- 
naries, and the ſanguis draconis naturally exſudates from the 
cracks of the bark in the exceſſive heats. Commelin has de- 
ſcribed this at large in his Hort. Amſt. 
The ſecond is deſcribed by Dale in the ſupplement of his 
pharmacologia, and called by conſul Sherrard palma Amboynen- | 
fs falus & caudice, undique ſpinis longis, acutiſſimis nigris ar- 
natd; and, in the hiſtoria Oxonienſis, arundo, fara Orientalis 
ſerguinem draconis manans. The ſanguis draconis that is the | 
produce of this is procured by the Javaneſe from the fruit, by 
boiling, or by macerating it in the vapour of hot water. 
The third is the ſanguinis armor e2quabuit! of Hernandez. 
This grows in New Spain, and a true ſanguis draconis flows 
naturally or by inciſion from the trunk. 

The fourth is yet more different from them all; it is deſcrib- 
ed by Commelin under the name of draco arbor Indica ſiligusſa 
popu folic, angſana five angſava Javanenſibus dicta. It grows 
in all parts of the iſland of Java, and even in the town of Ba- 
una there. The trunk and large branches of this tree, when 
wounded, readily yield a red reſinous juice, which ſoon hardens 
in the air, and is wrapped up in leaves and ſent into Europe: 
us ſeems to be our fineſt Dragon's blood in tears or drops. 
ings Craconis is not ſoluble in water, but in oily ſubſtan- 
ces, ot ſpirit of wine: If burnt, the fume it yields is of an acrid 
nature like that of benjamin. It is a very powerful aſtringent, 
ncrafſant, and dryer: It is given with great ſucceſs in diarrhce- 
6, 0yſenteries, and hemorrhages of all kinds; and is much 
ee externally ſor drying and healing old ulcers. Its 
c cot 8 ave grains to twenty-five, but it is rarely preſcribed 
© {he g joined with the common aſtringents in diarrhœas, 

WSC ON“ hemorrhages, with common alum. 

"rs E, in heraldry, as a lion Dragonnee, is where the 
we bind —— a lion, and the other half goes off like 
1, akt ot a dragon. 

DRAG UNS, in military affairs, a kind of ſoldiers who act 
* mock but generally fight on foot ; they are poſted 
- 2 vi the camp, and march firſt to the charge. 

Ther ;, they have ſerjeants, and, as cavalry, cornets: 
„Ems are a ſword, firelock, piſtols, and bayonet ; and, 


Wien they ; ; 
e march on foot, their officers bear the pike, and the 
1 ant the halbert. 


LRA“5 8 : 
. in poetry, is a poem containing ſome certain ac- 
Globe ar "preſenting a true picture of human liſe, for the 
„improvement of mankind. 
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DRAMA TIC, an 


Ii derived rom the Greek y, to act or perſorm. 
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In ſome circumſtances epic poetry is inferior to the Drama? 
particularly in action; the perſons themſelves are introduced? 
and every thing is tranſacted in our fight ; ſo that our eye? 
and ears are at once pratified ; it takes up lefs time and 
therefore requires more art to conduct it: It excites in the 
mind more rapid motions, and conſequently makes the plca- 
ſure and admiration more intenſe. For theſe and other rea- 
ſons Ariſtotle gives the preference to the Drama. The prin- 
Cipal ſpecies of the Drama are two, comedy and tragedy : 
Some others there are of leſs note, as paſtoral, ſatire, tragi- 
comedy, &c. The Drama, according to V offius, owes its riſe 
to the days of feſtivity ; it being uſual for men, after harveſt, 
to meet, ſacrifice, and unbend their minds. Hence aroſe two 
ſorts of poetry ; the one grave, in praiſe of the Gods and heroes; 
the other jocoſe and full of lampoon againſt one another. 


Thus from the former kind aroſe tragedy ; from the latter, 
ſatire, comedy, and mimicry, 


epithet applied to any thing belonging to 
the ſtage. | 


DRA PER, in painting and ſculpture, the repreſentation of 


the garments or cloathing of human figures, as alſo hangings, 
tapeſtry, curtains, and moſt other things that are not carna- 
tions or landſkips. 

The art of Drapery conſiſts chiefly in the order of the folds or 
plaits, the different quality of the ſtuffs, and the variety of 
their colouts. 

M. de Piles obſerves, that the firſt effect of Drapery, and that 
which the painter ought principally to have in view, is, that it 
expreſs the thing it is ſuppoſed to cover. 2. That it mult ne- 
ver be made to ſtick to the parts of the body. 3. That a 
_ lightneſs and motion of the Drapery are only proper in 

gures in great agitation or expoſed to the wind. 4. That 

the nudities of the figures ſhould always be deſigned, before the 
painter proceeds to the Drapery. 


1. Draw the outlines of garments lightly, and be very care- 
ful in it, for the whole grace of the picture conſiſts therein; 
then draw the great folds firſt, and ſtroke thoſe into leſſer, 
and be ſure that they croſs not one another. 


2. Suit the garments to the body, and make them bend with 
the body, according as it ſtands in or out, ſtraight or crook- 
ed, or turns one way or another ; the cloſer the garment ſits 
to the body, the narrower and ſmaller muſt the folds be. 

3. All the folds muſt conſiſt of two lines and no more, which 
you may turn with the garment at pleaſure, ſhadowing the in- 
ner deeper, and the outermoſt more light ;- and if the folds be 
never fo curiouſly contrived, ſpare not to ſhadow them, it 
they fall inward from the light, with a double or triple ſha- 
dow, as the occaſion requires. 

4. The outlines muſt be continued through the whole gar- 
ment; the leſſer you may break off and ſhorten, as you pleaſe. 
5. The ſhades in ſilk and fine linen are very thick and ſmall, 
which require little folds, and a light and rare ſhadow com- 
monly ; but double the moſt of them ; and in like manner 
fine Drapery requires more and ſharper folds than coarſe 
docs. 
6. That part of a garment that ſits cloſe to a body muſt not be 
folded at all, but only ſweetly ſhaded to repreſent the part ot 
the body that lics under it. | 

7. Obſerve the motion of the wind and air for drawing looſe 
apparel all one way, drawing that part of the garment hiſt, 
which lies igheſt and cloſeſt upon the body, before you draw 
the looſer part that flies off from the body; leſt, by drawing 
the looſe part of the garment firſt, you ſhould be out, and ſo 
place the body crooked or awry. 

8. You ought always to examine the nature and diſpoſition of 
light, efpecially as it has relation to the ſun or any bright bo- 
dy; ſince colours cannot be ſeen but in the light, and by the 
help thereof they appear with a grace. 

9. Suppoſe blue be equally diſperſed through all the parts of 
a garment, fo that there is no more in one part than another: 
Yet, notwithſtanding, when it is illuminated by any light, jt 
cauſes one kind of brightneſs in that part where it flrikes 
ſtrongly, and another kind of luſtre where it ſtrikes more 
weakly, and another in that part where it ſhines Jeſs. _ 

10. Now, to imitate this blue, you muſt take your artificial 
blue colour, and temper it one way to expreſs the natural blue 
of the garment ; but another way to expreſs it in the light, 
namely, you muſt mix ſo much white with yourgblue, as you 
find light in that part of the garment, where the Goht {lrikes ; 
more or leſs white, where it ſtrikes with leſs; and ſtill Jefs 
and jeſs in proportion, till you come to the parts where the 
light does not ſhine, 

11. Where the light fines not but by reflexion, there You 
muſt only mix ſo much ſhadow with the blue, as ſhail be 
enough to expreſs that counterfeit light, loſing itſelf, as it 
were, by degrees; always taking care to make tlic lights and 
ſhadows anſwer. 

12. The folds ought to run out every way lixe branches from 
the body of-a'tree; and to be ſo made, that one plait may io 
riſe from another, as one bough or one ſtream of water 1ttuos 
from another, in ſuch ſort that there ſhall be no part of the 
garment, wherein there do not appear ſome of tlic ſe folds. 


13. Now theſe motions ſhould be moderate, gentle, and free, 


without any interruption, more to be admited for their grace 
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and facility, than for affected pains and induſtry; and becauſe 
all ſorts of cloths have their ſeveral motions, as well as bo- 
dies, they muſt needs differ accordingly. 

14. For this cauſe, there muſt be more light in fine cloaths, as 
ſarcenet, linen, cambric, cypreſs, &c. in which the plaits are 
ſmall, raiſed up, trembling, and, as it were, ſweetly waving 3 
ſomewhat puffed up, by extending and ſpreading themſelves 
like a inail; where the motion receives more Reg by the 
wind, they fall cloſe upon the bare ſkin, as may be ſeen in 
women's garments ; upon which, by reaſon of their thinneſs, 
they fall doſe upon the parts, on that ſide where the wind 
blows, but are blown up on the contrary ſide : The ſame 
happens in mantles, and the looſe ends of girdles and garters. 
All which motions more properly belong to the apparel of 
nymphs, goddeſſes, &c. by reaſon of their lightneſs and airi- 
nels. | 

15. Groſs and dull ſhades are found in ſtiff cloths, where the 
plaits are few and groſs ; fo that they are capable but of flow 
motion; and, therefore, _ fink downwards, and can ſcarce- 
ly fall cloſe to the bare ſkin, for their own thickneſs ſuſ- 


tains them ; and theſe motions moſtly appear in cloth of | 


gold, thick leather, coarſe woollen cloth, &c, upon which 
the air can have but little or no effect. 

16. Morcover, the plaits muſt have their motions, * 
as they are managed by the wearer, as under the arm an 
knee, by opening and — out the arm and leg ; always 
making hard, ſtiff, and groſs folds, without weakneſs or pli- 
ableneſs, in ſuch ſort, that by the appearance, the nature and 
quality of the garment may be known. 

17. But mean motions, which are neither too groſs nor too 
flight, are ſuch as appear in the folds of ſtuff and other cloths 
of fine wool ; and theſe may eaſily enough be moved by the 
air, or become pliable to a perſon's limbs; and ſo make not 
only ſweet and pleaſant folds, but may follow the bare fleſh 
very well, becoming moveable and nimble, and falling plia- 
bly about the Joins or any other part. 

But beſides theſe, there are alſo other kinds of mixed motions, 
called turnings or croſſings, which are proper to damaſks, 
cloths of gold, ſattins, talfattes, &c. In which the folds, croſ- 
ſing and breaking one another, appear from the various na- 
tures, qualities, and conditions of the Drapery. But theſe 
things are to be performed in ſuch ſort, as not to ſavour of an 
over- affected imitation, without grace or order, to the ſcan- 
dal of the artiſt and his deſigns. 


DRA'STIC “, in phyſic, an epithet applied to ſuch medicines 


as are of preſent efficacy, and powerful in operation ; and is 
commonly applied to emetics and cathartics. | 
* The word is derived from the Greek J:aw, to act, or perform. 


DRAUGHT, in trade, called alſo CLorF or CLouUGH, is a 


{mall allowance on weighable goods, made by the king to the 
importer, or by the ſeller to the buyer, that the weight may 
kold out, when the goods are weighed again. 

The king allows one pound Draught tor goods weighing leſs 
than 1 Cwt. two pounds for goods weighing between 1 Cwt. 
and 2 Cwt. three pounds for goods weighing between 2 and 
3 Cwt. four pounds, from 3 to 10 Ct. ſeven pounds, from 
10 to 18 Cwt. nine pounds, from 18 to 30 Cwt. or upwards. 


| 


Dravgar, or DRAFT, in architecture, the form of an intend- 


ed building, drawn on vellum, or paper; containing the ſe- 
veral diviſions and partitions of the apartments, doors, win- 
dows, &c. in their true proportion. 


DRAW-BACK, in commerce, a rebate or diſcount upon the 


price of commodities purchaſed on certain conditions; alſo the 
repayment of money to an importer of ſome part or the whole 
cuſtom paid for importing goods, on condition of his export- 
ing them again. 


Dr a w-BRIDGE, is a bridge made after the manner of a floor, 


to be drawn up or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before the gate 
of a town or caſtle. 

Draw-bridees are made in different forms ; but the moſt com- 
mon are made with plyers twice the length of the gate, and a 
foot in diameter: The, inner ſquare is traverſed with a St. 
Andrew's croſs, which ſerves for a counterpoiſe ; and the 
chains which hang from the other extremities of the plyers, 
to lift up or let down the bridge, are of iron or braſs. 


DRA/WING, an acquired habit of repreſenting the appearances 


of objects by imitation or copying, without the aſſiſtance of 
mathematical rules; and muſt be gained by long practice and 
diligent obſervation. | 

This art hath ſome reſemblance to that of writing, where the 
learner is firſt taught to imitate the ſhapes of the letters, then 
to join them into ſyllables and words, and being poſſeſſed of 
theſe hrſt rudiments, attains by practice a freedom and neat- 
nels of hand to tranſpoſe, combine, vary, adorn, and flouriſh 
them according to his fancy. After the like manner a young 


deſianer firſt learns to draw the reſemblance of the eaſieſt ob- 


jects, and thence proceeds to the moſt difficult : He begws 
with an eye, a noſe, or other ſingle feature; then a hand, a 
toot, and other limbs, which he afterwards puts together to 
complete an entire figure; and being maſter of all the diffe- 
rent parts of the body as of jo man different characters, he 
learns to combine them in ſeveral poſtures, and thence by de- 
grees to compoſe groups of figures in proper attitudes. Ihe 
lime method he purſues with regard to other viſible objects, 
anjmate and inanimate 3 and having thus provided himſelt 
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with a ſufficient ſtock of particulars, is enabled ta 
the variety he thinks proper for the . 5 17 modus 
ſive deſign. more exe. 
By a long practice of this, the artiſt i . 
Jrawing whatever objects offer Tk Fi Area) 
tion; and when this art is poſleſſed in a ſuperior d ; 
man of a good genius and taſte, it renders bim x bp LE 
formances truly worthy of admiration, able of pe 
But whatever length an artiſt may be able to attain 
help of Drawing alone, it is impoſlible- but be mug — by th 
in an infinite variety of circumſtances. He may f 5 
well when he copies after the life, where the fig. 0 
of light and ſhade, and other various appearances of the 
jects, according to their mutual poſitions and nd 
themſelves to his view and prompt his deſcription ; b by 
the original of his deſign exiſts only in his imaginatn 
no ſuch ſure guide to go by, and will be very liable? tel, 
many neceſlary circumſtances, and to fall into great n ar 
inconſiſtencies, ſo as to make his performance 5 
the eye, without being able to diſcover particular] where » 
fault lies, or how to redreks it. n 


Here the ſcience of ſtereography comes to his afliftance, ; 


enables him readily to diſcover his error, and poi 

medy ; it helps him to regulate his deſign, Et yup arc 
defects or retrench its ſuperfluities by ſuch ure Al aur 
rules, that he cannot be deceived : This teaches him 0 
every object its due apparent ſize and place by maten 
rules, without leaving him to ſearch for it by the light of 0 
own fancy or imagination: It inſtructs him how to Þ 
without the help of the objects themſelyes, what effect . 
would have on each other, as to lights and ſhades and og. 
circumſtantials, were they really exiſting in the poſiticn !, 
imagination gives them; and which otherwiſe he could 2 
know with any tolerable certainty, though aſſiſted with 5 
judgment and experience, unleſs he were firſt to make N 
del of his intended work, there to view its effecds in min 
ture, and then copy them out into his piture; And 15 
it is of ſingular uſe to him when he Works on any aw 
ground, or for an unuſual poſition of the eye, when the d. 
jects he repreſents muſt neceſſarily be protracted or foreſhur. 
ened, or otherwiſe diſtorted, in an uncommon manner. (@. 
ed to the ground, on which they are to be drawn, in or 
that they may preſerve their natural appearances, when l 
from the intended ſtation. 


DRENCH, in farriery, a phyſical potion given to a hork, 
DRIFT of the foreſt, is an actual ſurvey of what cattle ar i 


the foreſt, in order to know, whether it be overcharged 
not; and whoſe beaſts they are; and whether they are car: 
monable beaſts or not. 


DRIFT-SAIL, in a ſhip, is a ſail uſed under water; it is wet 


outright a-head upon the ſea in a ſtorm, having ſheets id. 
ened to it as other ſails have; its uſe being to keep the ſui 
head right againſt the ſea: It is generally made uſe & 
fiſnermen, eſpecially in the north ſeas, | 


DRINK, a part of our food in a liquid form, ſerving to dla 


and moiſten the dry meat. 

The Drinks are different in different countries. The con: 
mon Drink in England is either water, malt liquor, wit, 
or mixtures of theſe, Water, without all diſpute, ws ts: 
original drink, as it is the only ſimple fluid (for there are © 
three more in nature, mercury, light, and air, none of wii 
are fit for human Drink) fitted for diluting, moiſtening, i 
cooling, the ends of Drink appointed by nature; and hay! 
had it been for the race of mankind, had other mixed 2. 
artificial liquors never been invented. Water alone is [u*: 
cient and effectual for all the purpoſes of human ward 
Drink. Strong liquors were never deſigned for common ut; 
they were formerly kept (here in England) as other mt: 
cines are, in apothecaries ſhops, and preſcribed by phyſican 
to refreſh the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, give courage 
the faint-hearted, and raiſe the low-ſpirited, But vw 
now become as common as water, and the better ſort (a 
ever dilute their food with any other liquor. And we lee 
daily experience, that, as natural cauſes will always p'&* 
their proper effects, their blood becomes inflamed ind! 
gout, ſtone, rheumatiſm, fevers, pleuriſies, &c. Ther x 
ſions are enraged into quarrels, murder, and bla\pneT ; 
their juices dried up, and their ſolids ſcorched and rer 
Thoſe whoſe appetite and digeſtion is good and entire 
want ſtrong liquors to ſupply ſpirits : Such ſpirits ate l, 
latile and fugitive for any ſolid and uſeful purpoſe wy 
All wine and other ftrong liquors are as hard to Cigett © 
require as much labour of the concoctive powets. © * 
food itſelf, Water is the only diffolvent, ot ments 
and the moſt certain diluter of all bodies proper for bot 
there are a great many who ſay, that ſpirituous quo” ©" 
only will not diſſolve but harden and make more in Sl 
And men of weak and tender conſtitutions, who — 
ther eat nor digeſt upon drinking of wine, have, by oy 
at meals common water warmed, recovered — 
and digeſtion. It is, true, ſtrong Iquors, by their id 
ſtimulation on the organs of concoction, by the — 
the velocity of the motion of the fluids, and there”! 5 
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en h, with more pleaſant chearfulneſs. Vet, 
lies 7 of loch 3 quantity of wine to the 
— and to the fluids, by its heat and inflammation, the 
-- hurried into the habit unconcocted, and lays a foun- 
wy for a fever, a fit of the cholic, or ſome chronical diſ- 
Gy A man that has been accuſtomed to drink wine or 
eaſe. face, may be allowed a pint in 24 hours, which is 
* Ho quantity for health. See Cheyney's Eſſay on Health, 
* Wainwright's Non- Naturals, &c. 
NRIP, in architecture; ſee LARMUVER. 3 
VE, in navigation, is a term applied to a ſhip when her 
DRITE does not hold her faſt, but comes home, as they 
call it- | ins 
zn our law books, implies right, or /aw. | 
Da Ta. 1 pharmacy, 2 topical medicine to take off the 
g any part. 

l cle ure, are an ornament in the Doric entabla- 
ture, repreſenting drops, or little bells, immediately under the 
triglypÞhs- Build, Dicf. þ 1 q 10 | 

Daors, ſmall ſpherical bodies which the particles of fluids ſpon- 

eoully form themſelves into, when let fall from any heighth. 
The ſpherical figure aſſumed by the drops of a fluid, when 
Jeft to themſelves, is a conſequence of corpuſcular attraction ; 
for conſidering one lingle particle of the fluids, its attractive 
force being every way equally exerted to an equal diſtance, it 
muſt follow, that other fluid particles are on every fide drawn 
to it, and will therefore take their places at an equal diſtance, 
from it, and conſequently form a ſpherical, or perfectly 
round ſuperhcies. 5 | 

DRO/PSY, in medicine, a preternatural collection of extrava- 
ated aqueous ſerum, which greatly diſtends the veſlels, in 
any part of the body. nd 
This diſcaſe may therefore happen in whatever part the veſ- 
ſels deftined for the conveyance of the ſerum are found; that 
is, either in the whole habit of the body, or in any patticu- 
lar part thereof. 2 : 

Thus a Dropſy may ariſe from a ſordid collection of water, 
either between the external integuments of the head ; be- 
tween theſe and the cranium; between the cranium and the 
membranes of the brain ; between theſe membranes and their 
duplicatures ; between theſe duplicatures and the brain ; be- 
tween the foldings of the brain; and laftly in its cavities, 
but yet without producing immediate death, 

This diſorder is eaſily known, but the laſt mentioned ſpecies 
of it is incurable z whereas the others are either to be cured 
by gentle cauterizing, terebration, or puncture, prudently 
and cautiouſly practiſed; exhibiting, at the ſame time, hy- 
dragogues and corroboratives, internally; or they are to be 
removed by the externa! application of diſcutients. 

In a Dropſy of the thorax, in which the lymph may be col- 
lected from various parts, the ſymptoms are almoſt the ſame 
with thoſe of an empyema. But a due attention to the ante- 
cedent cauſes of each diſorder diſcovers the differences be- 
tween them. This is to be cured by the operation for the 
empyema, together with the due uſe of ſuch medicines as are 
oppoſite to its cauſe, 

In a Dropſy of the thorax, ſometimes hydatides, and ſome- 
times droptical abſceſſes, are found formed in the lungs, by 
an accumulation of the lymph diſcharged from the veſſels, 
and received into the large ſinuſes. This ſpecies of the diſor- 
der is cqually difficult to be known and cured, unleſs per- 
haps the meaſures taken to remove other preſent ſymptoms 
ſhould, at the ſame time, fortuitouſly, produce a cure of this 
ſpecies of Dropſ" y. 6 

When, by whatever cauſe, lymph is collected, and becomes 


ſtagnant, in the anterior and moſt conſpicuous part of the | 


apera arteria, a ſpecies of bronchocele often appears. But 
authors inform us, that, if this diſorder is carefully adverted 
to, it is eaſily kon, and moſt ſucceſsſully cured by punc- 
ture, diſcutients, and ſuch things as derive the humours from 
the parts affected. 

L de follicule of any gland may be ſubjected to the like miſ- 
"une, and the diforder removed by the like means. 

A remarkable ſpecies of the Dropſy ſometimes affects the ova- 
ta of women, but moſt frequently of thoſe who are barren 
and ſuperannuated. This diſorder is of ſo latent a nature, 
tat it is hardly to be known, till the body of the patient is 
hid open. It is never capable of being cured, but frequently 
Manzes into an aſcites, 


In te cavity ot the uterus, when its internal arifice is cloſed 
2 tere is often fo large a quantity of water collected, 
hat the whole abdomen appears as if the patient laboured un- 


der an alcites. This ſpecies of diſorder is, in like manner, 


„bio be known without the greateſt difficulty, by reaſon ot | 


tue fallacious ſi 


7 Ins of pregnancy, with which it is attended. 
18 n 


ee be cured by a relaxation of the orifice of the uterus, 
; Means of ſomentations, vapours, and the due uſe of ute- 
Ine medicines, BEL | 

through the whole ſubcutaneous fat this lymph either 
' wy arts, or is effuſed, that ſpecies of Dropſy which 
ee anaarca, hypoſarca, and leucophlegmatia, is pro- 
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| the other animal functions, will carry off the load that When this water is collected either in the duplicature of the 


peritonæum, in the cavity of the abdomen, between the pe- 
ritonzeum and abdominal viſcera, in the dilated cavities of the 
glands, or in the veſſels contained in the abdomen, the dit- 
order is called aſcites; as alſo tympanites, when the abdo- 
men is turgid with rarefied vapours, ariſing either from wa- 
— pus, ichor, or air pent up there, and putrefied by the 
eat. 
A Dropſy of the teſticles is, firſt, either that of the ſcro- 
tum, which is known by the touch, the conſpicuous pelluci- 
dity of the parts, and the remaining of an impreſſion made by 
the finger; or, ſecondly, of the bag, formed by the producti- 
on of the peritonæum in a legitimate hernia. This ſpecics 
of the diſorder happens in a violent aſcites, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the preceding ſigns of an aſcites, or a tympanites f 
or by its diſappearance, upon its being preſſed, upon the pa- 
tient's lying on his back, with his head and body lower than 
the other parts, and upon the evacuation of the water from 
the abdomen ; by the ſudden increaſe and decreaſe of the diſ- 
order, without any manifeſt cauſes ; and, laſtly, by the tu- 
mor running out from the ſcrotum to the groin in the form 
of a hog's pudding. And, thirdly, a Dropſy of the tunica va- 
ginalis of the teſticles happens, when the humours there 
ſecreted are not abſorbed by their proper veſſels, but, be- 
coming ſtagnant, are accumulated and frequently diſtend the 
coat in which they are contained to an enormous ſize z or. if, 
in conſequence of a rupture, or obſtructions of the veſſels, 
the humours ſhould be there collected: An inflammation ſup- 
puration, and collection of ichor often produce a diſorder, 
which has much the ſame appearance as a ſpecies of Dropſy ; 
this ſort of Droply is to be known and diſtinguiſhed by the 
want of elaſticity in the tumor, its reſiſtance, its hardneſs, 
and the ſlowneſs of its production; as alſo by the abſence of 
thoſe ſymptoms which attend the firſt and ſecond ſpecies of 
Dropſies of the teſticles ; by the round, or, at leaſt, the oval 
figure of the tumor; by the apparent pellucidity, when, 
upon ſtraitening the ſcrotum, the bag of collected matter, 
expoſed to a lighted candle, appears clear and tranſparent. 
But, if beſides theſe, there ſhould be ſuch a tumor between 
the nervous coat and the ſubſtance of the teſticle, the diſot- 
der can hardly be ſo accurately inſpected, as that it may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the preceding ſpecies, nor perhaps is 
there any other cure for it than extirpation. The diſorders 
of this kind are called hydroceles. 
All the diſorders of this kind are produced, firſt, by every 
cauſe which is capable of ſo confining the ſerum, that it can- 
not return into the veins, but ſtagnates in the diſtended veſ- 
ſels; or, ſecondly, by every cauſe which ſo ruptures the veſſels, 
that the ſerum is diſcharged within the ſlender membranes : or, 
thirdly, by every cauſe which ſo obſtructs the veſſels which 
convey the fluids from the cavities, or ſo little moves the 
humours contained in them, that they are neither exhaled nor 
reabſorbed. . | 
The cauſes of this kind are principally obſerved to be an he- 
reditary and natural diſpoſition ; the ſudden drinking of too 
large quantities of cold liquors, which are neither diſcharged 
by vomit, ſtool, ſweat, nor urine, excited by heat or moti- 
on; acute diſeaſes either accompanied with an inſatiable 
thirſt, or exceſſive drinking, or without theſe circumſtances ; 
a lienteric dyſentery long protracted ; quartan fevers ; liente- 
rics; diarrhoeas ; dyſenteries of long ſtanding; the cœliac 
paſſion ; empyemas ; a ſpitting of blood; the gout ; exce!- 
ſive evacuations of any kind, and eſpecially of the arterial 
blood; drinking of acrid and fermenting liquors; viſcid ali- 
ments, and ſuch as are of difficult digeſtion ; a conſiderable 
number of large hydatides hanging pendulous in the cavity 
of the abdomen; and many other diforders of a fimilar na- 
ture, ſuch as melancholy, the ſcurvy, and ſome others. 
The effects and progreſs of this diſcaſe are generally as ſol- 
lows: The feet become tumid, eſpecially towards the even- 
ing; and this tumor is gradually increaſed and augmented , 
then a daily increaſing tumor appears in the abdomen. In a 
tympanites the diſtended abdomen ſounds, when ſtruck ; in 
an aſcites, when the water flows freely in the cavity of the 
abdomen, the noiſe of fluctuating water is heard, upon mov- 
ing the bedy. But in that ſpecies of aſcites, where the wa- 
ters are included in their proper veſicles, this ſymptom does 
not always happen, and conſequently is not to be dependes 
on. Add to theſe a difficulty of breathing, thirſt, a ſenſation 
of weight, torpor, coſtiveneſs; a ſmall diſcharge of urine, 4 
ſlow fever, no evacuation by ſweat, a degree of leanneſs and 
extenuation in the general habit, proportioned to the large- 
neſs of the tumor, in the particular part affected: Then ap- 
pears an anaſarca of the thighs, ſcrotum, and abdomina! 


and putrefied, in conſequence of the heat and cloſeneſs of the 
part in which it is confined ; ulcers, gangrenes, hæmorthages 
from the noſe, an exomphalus, a ſphacelus of the viicera, 
and at laſt the death of the patient. | were ney 
In the cure of a Dropſy the following intentions are to be 
purſued : 

Firſt, to produce a due fluidity, and motion to the lymph, 
whether it is water or ſerum, of the bilious, ichorous, or 
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"2p hich ſometimes affects the parts about the abdomen 
is we J4 bout tne ſcrotum. 3 5 : 
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ſkin  hydatides ; an acrimony. of the water become ftagnant - 
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5 pills decoctions, ſyrups, or lozenges. Boerhaave. 


and infallible. 


DRUG, a general name for all the commodities uſed in phar- 
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Secondly, to evacuate the waters already diſcharged into the 
cavities of the body. _ 0 

Thirdly, to remove the weakneſs of the viſcera, whether this 
weakneſs is the cauſe or the effect of the Dropſy. 

The fluidity of the lymph is procured, by removing theſe 
cauſes which prevent ſuch a fluidity ; which are, firſt, the too 
languid force of the vital powers ſubſervient to circulation. 
Secondly, the compreſſion, rupture, or obſtruction of the veſ- 
ſels. And, thirdly, the exceſſive or preternatural viſcidity of 
the fluids. | 

With reſpect to the too languid force of the vital powers 
ſubſervient to circulation, this is moſt commodiouſly removed 
by cardiacs, corroboratives, and medicines of a ſtimulating 
quality, which, if the patient is not afflicted with a violent 
thirſt, are to conſiſt of aromatic, ſaline, oleous, and hot ſub- 
ſtances ; which may be eaſily prepared in the various forms 
of electuaries, mixtures, medicated wines, medicated. ales, 


OWNING, ſubmerſio, the act of ſuffocating, or being 
ſuffocated by water. | 
Naturaliſts and phyſicians furniſh us with divers well-atteſted 
inſtances of ſurprizing recoveries of perſons drowned. | As the 
good ſucceſs of the meaſures uſed for reſtoring ſuch, ſome- 
times ſooner, and ſometimes later, have been publiſhed, we 
ſhall here enumerate them ; ſince it is to be wiſhed that they 
were univerſally known, and that, by putting them in prac- 
tice, the world might diſcover meaſures ſtill more efficacious 


Since, from the diſſections made by un it is certain, 
that drowned perſons have generally leſs water in their ſto- 
machs, than if they had voluntary Gant a conſiderable quan- 
tity, it does not ſeem expedient to hang the drowned perſon 
by the heels, a poſition which would prove uneaſy, as ſoon as 
the humours of the body ſhould reſume their ordinary motion. 
In order to know whether the perſon has ſwallowed too much 
water or not, and to make him vomit it up if he have, it is 
oper to put him into a tun, open at both ends, which 1s to 
be rolled in different directions; or the bearded end of a 
feather ſhould be introduced into the oeſophagus. 
After taking off the clothes of the drowned perſon, we onght, 
with the utmoſt expedition, to ſhelter him from the impreſſi- 
ons of the cold air, and begin to warm him by wrapping him 
up with clothes and coverings. To do this more effectually, 
he is afterwards to be put into a pretty warm bed, applying 
alſo to his body hot napkins and clothes. A hot ſcorching 
ſun, to which drowned perſons have been expoſed, and hot 
baths have produced the ſame happy effects. 
The great intention to be purſued is to put the ſolid parts of 
the machine in action, that thus they may reſtore the motion 
of the fluids. In order to this, the drowned perſon ſhould be 
agitated in a hundred different poſitions in bed in the arms of 
perſons of ſufficient {trength. 
Spirituous liquors ſhould be poured into his mouth; and 
when theſe cannot be had, warm urine, which has been ob- 
ſerved to produce happy effects. Some preſcribe a decoction 
of pepper and vinegar, as a gargariſm. - 
We muſt alſo attempt to irritate the internal fibres of the 
noſe, either by volatile ſpirits and the liquors uſed in apoplec- 
tic caſes, or by tickling the nerves of the noſtrils with a beard- 
ed feather, or by blowing through a quill ſnuff or ſome more 
powerful ſternutatory. 
One of the means taken with ſuch as have been reſtored to 
life, has been by a quill, or ſmall pipe to blow warm air into 
their mouths, in order to be conveyed to their inteſtines, into 
which it has been ſucceſsfully introduced by a pair of bellows : 
For this a ſyringe-may be uſed, which perhaps might be bet- 
ter employed in injecting warm clyſters capable of irritating 
the inteſtines, and producing more conſiderable effects than 
the air generally conveyed to them. : 


Perhaps the moſt efficacious method is by means of a pipe-to | 


blow the ſmoke of tobacco into his · inteſtines ; of · the happy 
effects of which there have been ſeveral inſtances. 

None of all theſe meaſures ſpecified ought to be neglected, 
ſince they may poſſibly concur to produce a ſalutary effect, 
eſpecially when under the inſpection of a judicious phyſician. 
Veneſection is by no means to be neglected, and perhaps moſt 
commodiouſly in the jugular vein, for in drowned perſons, as 


well as in thoſe that have been hanged or ſeized with an apo- | 


plectic fit, the veins of the neck are too much diſtended and 
choaked with blood, Now, if theſe can be emptied in ſome 
meaſure, they will be more capable of acting upon the fluid 
they contain, and which, in order to reſtore the patient, they 
ought to put in motion. | 

When theſe meaſures prove unſucceſsful, the laſt recourſe is 
bronchotomy, or opening the arteria trachza ; tor perhaps 
the air entering freely through the aperture into the lungs, 


and the warm air which may be blown through. it, will re- 


ſtore the playing of the lungs and all the motions of the breaſt. 
But we ſhould not be diicouraged, if the firſt appearances do 
not anſwer expectation.z tor it is certain from experience, that 
ſome drowne perſons have not begun to diſcover any ſigns of 
life, till they have been toſſed about and tormented for more 
than two hours. Bruber. 
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DRU/GGET, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff; very. th; 
narrow, uſually. of wool, but ſometimes half wos z u # 

5 N oo 2 2 a worſted chain. and N 

a ieſts or miniſters of religi 
Celtz, aa Gauls, and ear ag "TONS the ane 
They were choſen out of the beſt families, and the 
of their birth, with thoſe of their office, procured 1 
higheſt veneration. They were verſed in aſtroloor be 
ity, natural philoſophy, politics, and geography, and ry 
adminiſtration of all ſacred things; were the into... 
religion, and judges of all affairs indifferenty ; Nn © 
refuſed obedience to them, was declared impious and e 
They held the immortality of the ſoul and the metemphct | 
13 are divided by ſome into ſeveral claſſes, as the \ > 
Bardi, Eubages, Semnothii, or Semnothei, and Saronide 1 
es Laertius aſſures us that they were among the . 
itons, what the Sophi were among the Greeks, Ma in 
the Perſians, Gymnoſophiſts among the Indians, and Cha 
ans among the Aſſyrians. t N 4 
They had a chief or arch Druid in every nation, à f. 
high-prieſt having abſolute authority over the reft, * ; 
manded, decreed, and puniſhed at pleaſure. He was fo ins 
ed by the moſt confiderable among his ſurvivors: Fs. 
were ſeveral pretenders, the matter was determined hy . 
election, or the deciſion of arms. The Britiſh and Gat 
youth uſed to be inſtructed by them; and even the chill 
the nobles uſed to retire into the caves and deſolate burn 
with them, where they ſometimes kept them 20 years: Ther 
preſerved the memory and actions of great men in their verk: 
which: they never allowed to be wrote down, but made G. 
pupils get them by heart in the common courſe of learniny 
They are ſaid to have taught them 24,000 ſuch verſes, Th, 
had the miſletoe in ſingular veneration. Pliny, lib. 16, c. 
4, relates the ceremony wherewith they gathered it eic 
year. They alſo placed a prodigious confidence in ſerpers; 
eggs, gathered after a peculiar manner. Suetonius affurs « 
they inhumanly ſacrificed men to Mercury. See Did. delle, 
lib. 6. Cæſar, lib. 6. and Mela, lib. 3. cap. 2. 
We learn from Cœſur, that they were the judges and arbiten 
of all differences and diſputes, both public and private; wit 
cognizance of murders, ſucceſſions, boundaties and limits, 4 
decreed rewards and puniſhments. Such as difobeyes the; 
decifions they excommunicated, which was their Princigd 
puniſhment : The criminals being hereby excluded all pulls 
aſſemblies, and avoided by all the world, no body daring ty 
ſpeak to them for fear of being polluted. Strabo obſervesthe 
had ſomeumes intereſt and authority enough to ſtop armies ® 
the point of engaging, and accommodate their differenca: 
They held an aflembly every year at à certain ſeaſon abot 
the middle of the country, where they conſecrated plas, 
kept their aſſizes, and determined the differences uf the pe- 
ple, who flocked thither from all parts. Cæſar, who had feet 
the Druids in Britain, was of opinion they came from thence 
into Gaul: But the more able among the moderns genera! 
take this for a miſtake, and believe the contrary ; fince the 2 
cient Britons themſelves were Gauls. 
The derivation of this word is conteſted by authors; but tte 
moſt general and probable opinion is, that it comes from the 
old Britiſh word diu, an oak, becauſe they inhabited or taught 
in foreſts, and always ſacrificed under the oak; from wh 
alſo they gathered miſletoe. 

DRUM, in military affairs, is an inftrument uſed principe 
among the foot to call the ſoldiers together, direct their mat 
ches, attacks, and retreats. It conſiſts of a very thin piece © 
oak bent into a cylinder and covered with parchment, which 
is ſtrained or braced more or leſs by means of ſtrings. 2 
ſtruck with ſticks. Its height is equal to its breadth, wii? 
does not exceed 2 feet ande. There are alſo Drums wwe 


— 
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the horſe. They are laid a- croſs the ſhoulders of the hot 
before the drummer, who, with a variety of odd geſtures, di 
them with two little iron bars round at the ends. The 4 
often uſed in opera's, oratorio's, tragedies, and concerts. | ben 
are divers beats of the Drum, as 2 march, double march, a 
bly, charge, retreat, chamade, &c. 
Drum, Tymparum, in anatomy; ſce EAR. 
DRU/NGUS, a body of troops belonging to the Roman tb. 
pire, uſed at firſt for thoſe of itrangers or enemies but aft 
wards, in the Eaſtern empire and at Conſtantinople, fot U 
troops of the empire. | | 
DRU/NKENNESS, phyſically confidered, conſiſts in à fre 
natural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſcompoſure ci 
bres, which is thus accounted for: The quantity ci V 
&c. taken into the ſtomach, is there heated and undergbs“ 
kind of efferveſcence, wiich happens the more regularth* 
the liquor abounds more in ſulphur. By this action 3 bn 
rarefied, ſo that, the groſſer parts being leſt behind, wy 
parts ſhoot through the veins to the brain; or ate oe 
through the veins to the heart, whence, after a farther ber 
rarefaction, they are ſent through the carotid arteries, &. 
the brain. Hence neceſſarily arifes a repletion'of the ws 
es and a compreſſion of the fibres of the brain, from nu” 
ock of rarefied ſulphur continually exploded into . . 
Hence it is that all liquors will not intoxicate, but ſuch 2 


cu, dying, &c. brought from diſtant countries. 
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their ſulphur and ſpirit are diſpoſed tor effervelcenct, * 
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domach and heart, to diffuſe their attenuating ſpirit plenti- 
; into the brain. R | 

DRY. Mes ure. See MEA'SURE, 8 
DES, in the heathen theology, are nymphs of the 

DRTA L a ſort of imaginary deities that were thought to inha- 
ou 'voods and groves, and to hide themſelves under the 
— {the oak or any A called by the Greeks 3;s; 

| e word is deri . x 

— 2 from the Hamadryades, theſe latter being at- 
* to ſome articular tree, with which they were born, 
2 with which they died. We likewiſe find mention made 
= kind of propheteſſes or witches among the Gauls, called 
Dryades, or perhaps Druides. 
UAL, is any thin belonging to a duke. The letters pa- 

D nted by the ſenate of Venice are called Ducals, as at 

2 of theſe the name of duke is written in capitals : 

4 5 are the letters called that are written, in the name 
of the ſenate, to foreign princes. _ 

nUCAT, a piece of coin, current in Hungary and Poland, 
for 45. 84. at Rome, 5 f. Gd. at Venice, 4s. 4 4. 

nUC ATOY/ON, a filver coin, ſtruck chiefly in Italy ; though 
there are alſo Dutch and Flemiſh Ducatoons.— Their value 
;s about 45. 8 f. ſterling. | ; 

DUCENA/RIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman 
army, who had the command of 200 men. The emperors had 
Ducenarii, according to ſome, among their intendants, whoſe 
falary, was 200 ſeſteroes: Or, according to others, ſuch as 
(ſeized the two-hundredth penny; or officers appointed to in- 
ſpect the raiſing of that tribute. ; 

DUCES Tecum, in law, is a writ commanding one to appear 
at a day in the Chancery, and to bring with him ſome evi- 
dence, or other thing, that the court would view. There is 
another kind of Duces tecum directed to the ſheriff, upon re- 
turn that he cannot bring his priſoner without danger of death, 
he being adeo languidus ; then the court grants a habeas cor- 
das in the nature of a Duces tecum licet languidus. 

DUCT, Ductus, in anatomy, a canal, frequently applied to 
many parts of the body, which convey particular fluids. 

DUCTTLITY *, in philoſophy, a property of certain bodies 
whereby they may be expanded by means of the hammer, 

reſs, &C. 
K The word is derived from the Latin duco, to draw. 


The prodigious Donny of ſome bodies, eſpecially gold, 
js very ſurpriſing, as will appear from the following oblerva- 
tions : 

The cold-beaters, even with coarſe tools, reduce the metal 
to fuch a thinneſs, that 50 ſquare inches of leaf gold weigh but 
one grain. Now the length of an inch may be divided into 
209 viſible parts, as-appears by plate XXIII. fig. 8. where the 
20th part of an inch is diſtinguiſhed into 10 vitible parts by fix 
black ſtrokes and five white interſtices. Then multiplying 
200 by 200 we have 40000, for the viſible parts of 2 ſquare 
inch, which are contained 50 times in a grain of gold; and, 
therefore, by this means, it comes divided into 2000000 viſi- 
ble parts. 

If we conſider the gilding of ſilver, we ſhall find gold, in that 
cale, to contain viſible parts, even after it has been divided a- 
bove ten times more; for eight grains of gold will gild a whole 
ounce of ſilver, which is afterwards drawn into a wire 13000 
teet long; therefore, one grain gilds a wire 1625 feet long; 
and as every foot (by what we have ſaid above) muſt contain 
2400 viſible parts, the whole length of the wire contains 
4300007 little cylinders, which, being turned into cubes, will 
ec) of them have fix viſible ſides ; and, conſequently, * by | 
Nc laſt operation, one grain of gold, inſtead of being divided 
ie two millions of viſible parts, will be divided into 23400000, 
vinch i5 almoſt twelve times as many. That one may rea- 
lorab.y take cubes for the little cylinders, appears, when we 
Cnticer further, that all this wire is beaten flat, in order to 
wrap it round {11k to make gold lace ; and that even after ſlat- 
tering, the beſt microſcope cannot diſcover the ſilver through 
ine icing, This ſhews that, in this thin ſkin, ſeveral parts 
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we gold ſtill lie upon ane angther ; though the thickneſs of 


it (as Dr. Halley has ſhewn, Philoſ. Tranſat. numb. 194.) 
did as part of an inch, or 62.25 times leſs than the 
part of an inch that we have taken, as the leaſt viſible 
. dart of an inch in length. 
t- DI”! 1 * PE . 5 
Leis 2 fingle combat, at a time and place appointed, 
* I 11 2 * 
| = comequence of a cartel or challenge. 
1 8 1 - 
* The word I derived from the Latin duellum, quaſi duorum bel 
7 0 , a combat between two perſons. 
2 un and 4 ” 
1 Lan and Abel are the firſt who fought a Duel, or in ſingle 
LUMpDat * nan 9 1 S 
81 e Hallon, revenge, and choler have continued Duels 
* ths mM all nations and ages. 
* Authoriſ. 1 ” 4 0 
. ech Duels were ſuch whoſe motive was the good of 
en 25 
555 „ entry, when one, or a ſmall number of combatants 
arg! „„ 23 t0 lave the blood of a whole army, and decide, 
226 Ne, Of death, the quarrels of kings or whole nations. 
1 1 : ned 1 22 . * 
* ech and David, the Horatii and Curiatii, and ſeve- 
10 " Wort (4d, oo +» 3s 
n  Mcncral a, method of determining differences 
1,2 © Loves, that even eccleſiaſtics were not excuſed ; 
9 If) NY; 3+ +," . . . 
tn, their being ſtained with blood, they procured 


% gut for them, None were excepted from com- 
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bat, but ſick people, cripples, and ſuch as are under twenty- 
one years of age, or above ſixty. Juſts and tournaments, 
doubtleſs, rendered Duels more frequent. 
We have good proof that duelling was authoriſed hefore the 
Normans came into England, though not fo frequent and ſo- 
lemn as after the dengue 

DUKE *, is either a ſovereign prince, as the Duke of Savoy. 
Parma, &c. the great Duke of Tuſcany and Muſcovy, aid 
there is alſo an Arch-Duke of Auſtria; or it is a title of ho- 
nour or nobility, next below princes. 


The word is derived from the Latin , a leader or com- 
mander. 


: 


The commanders of armics, and governors of provinces, un- 
der the latter emperors, were called duces : And in like man- 
ner in England, among the Saxons, officers and commanders 
of armies were called Dukes, duces, without any addition ; 
then the title lay dormant after the Conqueror came in, till 
Edward III. who made his ſon Edward, the black prince, 
Duke of Cornwall, after whom there were more made in the 
ſame manner; the title deſcending to poſterity. | 
The Goths and Vandals divided all Gaul into dutchies and 
counties, the governors of which they ſometimes called duces, 
ſometimes comites. Theſe, about the time of Hugh Capet, 
made themſelves ſovereigns of the provinces truſted to their 
adminiſtration. By degrees, what by force, and what by 
marriages, theſe provinces, both dutchies and counties, were re- 
united to the crown, and the title of Duke was no longer given 
to the governor of a province. Fromthattime it became a mere 
title of dignity, without giving any domaine, territory, or ju- 
riſdiction over the place whereof he was Duke. 

Dukes, at preſent, retain nothing of their ancient ſplendor, 
but their coronet on their eſcutcheon : They are created by 
patent, cincture of the ſword, mantle of ſtate, impoſition of 
a Cap, a gold coronet on the head, and a gold verge in the 
hand. The eldeft ſons of Dukes are, by the courteſy of 
England, ſtiled marquiſſes, and the younger ſons lords, with the 
addition of their chriſtian names, as lord James and lord John, 
&c. Dukes are ſtiled, in the heralds language, moſt high, po- 
tent, and noble princes ; and Dukes royal are ſtiled molt high, 
moſt mighty, and illuſtrious princes. 

DU/LCIFYING *, in pharmacy, is the ſweetening, or render- 
ing inſipid, any matter impregnated with ſalts, by waſhing it 
in pure water, 


The word is formed from the Latin dulcs, ſweet, and facts, 
to make, 
DUNG, in agriculture ; ſee MANU RING. 
DU/NGEON, in fortification ; fee DON JON. 
DUO, or Dur, in muſic, a ſong or compoſition to be per- 
formed in two parts only ; and one ſung, and the other played 
on an inſtrument, or by two voices alone: It is alſo called A 
Duo, when two voices fing different parts accompanied with 
a third, which is a thorough baſs. Uniſons and octaves mult 
be rarely uſed in Duo's, except in the beginning and end. 
DUODE/NUM, in anatomy, the firſt of the ſmall inteſtines, 
ſo called, becauſe it is about twelve fingers breadth in length. 
It begins at the right oriſice of the ſtomach, then turns towards 
the ſpine, and ends on the left fide, where the circumvoluti- 
ons begin. It is a kind of ſuccedaneous ſtomach ; and per- 
forms the like functions, as appears from its internal ſtructure, 
which is the ſame with that of the ſtomach, for the glandulous 
villoſe coat, out of which there conſtantly diſtils a ſolvent juice 
in the ſtomach, is continued through the Duodenum. Beſides 
this glandulous coat, the Duodenum is furniſhed with innume- 
rable ſmall glands, which, upon a ſeparation of the tunica 
villoſa, are very conſpicuous in the nervous coat, and which 
were firſt diſcovered by the famous Brunnerus, Beſides, it 
has alſo ſome peculiar and rgmarkable ducts, which diſcharge 
into its cavity a highly * menſtruum: For the bilious 
juice runs in a leſs quantity from the gall-bladder, but in a 
larger from the liver and its biliary ducts. In like manner the 
duct emerging from the pancreatic gland, which is remarka- 
bly large, conveys into it a great quant of lymph of a ſol- 
vent nature: And it is farther obſervable, that theſe two ducts 
run together in a human body, and their orifices end in a pa- 
pilla, and are dirc&ly placed over the bottom of the flexure of 
the Duodenum, that the liquids conveyed by theſe ducts might 
deſcend drop by drop on the ſubjacent mals of chyle. We do 
not obſerve any lactcals in the Duodenum, and conſequently 
there is no ſuch ſecretion made there, as in the other inteltines, 
particularly the jcjunum ; and for this reaſon the meſentery 
does not reach to the Duodenum, though all the other ſmall 
inteſtines adhere to it. I. is very obſervable, that there is not » 
any animal, but what has this flexure of the inteſtine, or little 
ſuccedancous ſtomach ; and that no animal is without the bi- 
lious juice, which is generated in the liver, and poured copi- 
ouſly into the Duodenum ; which manifelily proves, that na- 


body, ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of the life and health of 
animals, : 
DU/PLE Ratio, in mathematics, is when any number or quan- 
tity contains another twice, as 6 is in a duple ratio'to 3. 
$:b-DueLE Ratis, in mathematics, is when any number OT 
quantity is contained in another twice; thus 3 ls ſaid to be 


ſubduple to 6. 
9 DU/PLI- 


ture has exerted her utmoſt ſkill in faſhioning this part of the 
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DUPLICATE =, is any tranſcript or copy of a writing: It is 
uſed by Crompton for ſecond letters patent granted by the 
lord chancellor in a caſe wherein he had formerly done the 


ſame, and was therefore thought void. 
i he word is derived from the Latin duplico, to double. 


DvueLicaTE Ratio, is a ratio compounded of two ratio's; as the 
Duplicate ratio of a to ö is the ratio of aa to bb, or the 
ſquare of a to the ſquare of 6. | 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportionals, the firſt term to the 
third is ſaid to be a Duplicate ratio of the firſt to the ſecond : 
Thus, in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is Duplicate of 
that of 2 to 4; ſo that Duplicate ratio is the proportion of 
ſquares, as triplicate is of cubes, &c. and the ratio of 2 to 8 
is ſaid to be compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 

DUPLICA/TION, is the doubling of any thing, or multiply- 
ing of it by 2: it is alſo the folding of any thing back again 
on itſelf, | 

DvueLicATION of the cube, is to find the ſide of a cube that ſhall 
be double in ſolidity to a given cube. Several have attempted 
to do this geometrically ; but it is in vain to pretend to it, for 
it cannot be done without the ſolution of a cubic equation : 
And fo a conic ſection, or ſome higher curve, muſt be uſed 
for determining the problem. 

The ſolution of this problem depends _ finding two mean 
proportionals between two given lines. For if the fide of a gi- 
ven cube be = a, and the Fe of a double cube be = y, then 
will z i; or, putting þ = 2a, it will be aab=y'; 


therefore it will be aa: yy::y:5; or, making z = 22, it 


will be a: z : : y : 6; ſo that theſe four quantities will be conti- 

nual proportionals : conſequently y, the ſide of the cube ſought, 
is the ſecond of two mean proportionals between à and 6. 
This problem of doubling the cube was firſt propoſed by the 
oracle at Delphos, to the inhabitants of that iſland, who going 
thither to aſk what was to be done in order to ſtop the plague 
which then raged at Athens ; it returned for anſwer, that on 
their doubling the altar of Apollo, which was a perfect cube, 
the plague ſhould ceaſe. 

DU/PLICATURE, in anatomy, is the doubling of any mem- 
branes, when they run off to ſome diſtance, and return again. 

DUPO/NDUS “, in antiquity, the weight of two pounds; alſo 
a piece of money equal to two as's in value. 

The word is derived from the Latin duo, two, and ponds, a 
pound weight. 

DU/RA Mater, or meninx, in anatomy, the name of a thick 
external membrane, which covers the brain. See BRAIN. 
DURATION, is the idea which we have of the continuation 
of the exiſtence of any thing, being the ſame with time, when 
mathematically and abſolutely conſidered; but the vulgar time 
is the meaſure of this duration taken from the motion of the 

heavenly bodies, &c. 

Mr. Locke defines Duration to be the idea which we get by 
attending to the fleeting and perpetually periſhing parts of 
ſucceſſion. | 

DURE'SSE, in law, is where a perſon is impriſoned wrongful- 
ly, or threatened to be killed, beaten, or maimed. 

DUST, the minute particles of ſome hard body, broken off or 
ſeparated from it. 

DU/TCHY Court of Lancaſter, is a court held at Weſtmin- 

ſter, where all matters belonging to the Dutchy, or county pa- 
latine of Lancaſter, are decided by decree of the chancellor of 
that court. 
Henry IV, having the Dutchy of Lancaſter by deſcent in right 
of his mother, was ſeized thereof as king, and not as duke: 
But at length, by authority of parliament, he paſſed a charter 
whereby it was ſevered from the crown, and fo it continued 
under Henry V. and Henry VI. But when Edward IV. re- 
covered the crown, he appropriated that Dutchy to the crown 
again, yet ſuffering the court and officers to remain ; and in 
this manner it came with the crown to Henry VII, who made 
a ſeparation again of the Dutchy. It is now only a ſuperior 
court palatine. IS 

DU/TY, in commerce, a tax or impoſt laid upon divers mer- 
chandiſes and commodities, by the authority of a prince, &c, 
towards ſupporting the expences of the goverment. 

DUU/MVIRI Sacrorum, were, as the Latin word imports, two 
magiſtrates at Rome created by Tarquinius Superbus ; a dig- 
nity that was a kind of prieſthood ; their duty was to keep the 
three books of verſes Tarquin bought of an unknown woman, 
ſuppoſed to have been written by the ſibyl of Cumæ, and to 
conſult them, in ſome caſes, about what was to be done for the 
good of the tate. 


Duvmviki Municipalet; theſe two magiſtrates were in the free 
towns, what conſuls were at Rome: "They were choſen out of 
the body of the decurians, on the calends of March, but did 
not enter upon their office till three months after. They took 
an oath to ſerve the city and citizens well, and wore the præ- 
texta and white tunic. They had officers who carried before 
them a ſmall ſwitch, and ſome of them lictors carrying axes 
and bundles of rods. They made a diſtribution among the de 
curians, and exKibited a ſhew of gladiators to the people. This 
office was commonly for five yes, whence they were called 
quinquennales. 


And it will be of ſervice to inject clyſters, either of fat bros 
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U. C. 542, at the requeſt of M. Decius, tribune or n 
when the Romans were at war with the Sammie yk, 
were to take care of the fitting of ſhips, and — The 
| ſeamen who were aboard. ordering & 
Duumviki Capitales, were the judges in criminal 
was lawful to appeal from their ſentence to the cue, 1 
only had power to condemn a citizen to die. Sbekie whe 
judges were eſtabliſhed at Rome and other free os of the 
were taken from the body of the decurians ; they f *. thn 
the priſon, and were members of the public councd Cre q 
had two lictors walking before them. * Thy 
DUU/MVIRATE, ſignifies the office belonging to the 0 
viri. mY 
DW ARF-Trees, a ſort of diminutive fruit- trees, general! 
ed in the borders of gardens ; fo called from the! ) Par 
their ſtature. wunch g 
DYE, in architecture, the trunk of the pedeſtal, or that 
tween the baſe and the cornice; being ſo termed Lr 
is frequently made in the form of a . or dye. 
DY/ING, che art of tinging cloth, ſtuff, or othe f 
a ſtrong and durable « +4 " Matter, vi 
DY/NASTY “, in hiſtory, implies a race or ſuc 
of the ſame line or . : B of ng 


The word is derived from the Greek dent, Powerful 


DIVSCRASY *, in medicine, ſuch a mixture of the Auids iv 
body as are inconſiſtent with health. = 
The word is formed from the Greek &, 
xepAvps, to mix. 
DYSE'NTERY *, in medicine, an exulceration of the 
tines, attended in the beginning with an excretion tai 
bilious humour, afterwards with abraſions of the intel; 
and, - laſt, 1 in 1 quantities is voided, © 
e word is derived from the Greek g, i ing dige 
and trripa, the inteſtines. een 
When this diſeaſe is attended with a bloody flux and f 
gripes, the inteſtines are commonly ulcerated, and ache 
blood; which comes away, ſometimes, with liquid excremers. 
ſometimes with {lime accompanied with fleſhy particles, T. 
patient 1s ſerzed with frequent irritations to ſtool, end an 
of the anus; he diſcharges but little at a time, and his Main 
increaſed by every ſtool : And as this diſeaſe ariſes from ar ; 
flammation, there is always ſome degree of fever with it, 


importing bad, 4. 


+444 % 


F proper for ſtop 
ping the flux and healing the ulcerated membranes are to |: 


adminiſtered. And of this fort I know none better than + 
following bolus compoſed of the cordial confection 2 


F rench bole, each one ſcruple 3 Thebaic extract, one grain; 
given three times a day. 


with the addition of Venice-treacle or electuary of ſcordus. 
or of the white decoction and ſtarch; or, in place of this la. 
of the chalk julep, with 2 or 3 grains of the Thebaic etre. 
when occaſion requires it. Laſtly, I recommend as an ui 
remark, that this courſe is ſometimes rendered ineffectual be 
a bad habit of body. In ſuch caſes, to the foregoing meth 
it will be proper to add medicines which corre the hu 
mors; and indeed fome doſes of rhubarb, with a ſmall p 
portion of dulcified mercury ſublimate, commonly called d 
mel, will prove very conducive to that end. 
Beſides theſe diſeaſes, a vomica, or internal ſuppuration, 
ſometimes formed in the ſtemach. This indeed ſeldom ber- 
pens, but yet I have obſerved it more than once, when th 
patient vomited up a mixture of blood and purulent matter a 
large quantities. 
The caſe is terrifying indeed, but yet, generally ſpeaking, ! 
not attended with any great danger; and it is cured by me: 
cines which heal the ulcerated membranes, eſpecially by L 
, catelli's balſam. Mead s 1Monita et Præcepta. 
DY”SPEPSY *, in phyſic, a difficulty of digeftion; or rather! 
depraved digeſtion, when the aliments in the ſtomach, i 
want of a due ſtrength in the digeſtive organs, foliow the: 
ſpontaneous tendency, and contract an alcaline or acid ue 
faction. | | | 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek dg, importing d Fc 
or bad, and rinlw, to concoct. 
DYSPNOYEA “, in phyſic, a difficulty of breathing. 
„Ihe word is derived from the Greek dds, diffcult), 286 f. 
to breath. 5 I 
A difficulty of breathing may be cauſed by any thing 5 
can affect any part of the thorax, particularly the hear, > 
arteries, and lungs, by crude tubercles, vomica's, Pol Fa 
and ſeveral other diſorders. | 
DY/SURA *, in medicine, a difficulty of making urine, a 
ed with a ſenſation of heat and pain. 1 
* The word is derived from the Greek dg, importing Pas 
and &., urine, 


— n h : : ze. 
This diſeaſe is diſtinouiſhed from a ſtrangury, 28, * ** 

. „ . * . m A —_ 

the urine is voided by only a drop, as it were, 1 
however, with am: an from an ifchury, as in dus cet. 


Duuuvixi Navales, were comm i ßaries for the fleet, created A. 


* 


| there is an ain: 181 of urine. r 
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a The ſecond vowel, and fifth letter of the alphabet. 
The letter E is moſt evidently derived from the old 
character 7 in the ancient Hebrew and Phoenician 

9 alphabets, inverted by the Greeks to this poſition 

E. and not from the Hebrew He 7. From the ſame origin is 

iſo derived the Saxon e, which is the firſt letter in their al- 

habet that differs from the Latin one. It is formed by a 

er opening of the laryn than the letter A, but the 

other parts of the mouth are uſed nearly in the ſame manner as 

1 etter. 

I — and ſhort ſound in moſt languages : The ſhort 

ſound is audible in bed, fret, den, and other words ending in 

conſonants : Its long ſound is produced by a final e, or an e at 
the end of words, as in glebe, here, ſcenc, ſphere, interfere, 
revere, fincere, &c. in moſt of which it ſounds like ee 3 as 
alſo in ſome others by coming after 1, as in believe, chief, 

of, reprieve, &c. and ſometimes this long ſound is expreſ- 
aa by ce, as in bleed, beer, creed, &c. Sometimes the fi- 
nal e is filent, and only ſerves to lengthen the found of the 
preceding vowel, as in rag, rage; ſtag, ſtage ; hug, huge, 

Kc. The ſound of e is obſcure in the following words oxen, 

heaven, bounden, fire, aire, maſſacre, maugre, &c. 

The Greeks have their long and ſhort e, which mY call ep- 

flon and eta. The French have at leaſt fix kinds of e's : 

The Latins have alſo a long and a ſhort e; they alſo write e 

inſtead of a, as dicem for dicam, &c. And this is, no doubt, 

the reaſon, why a is ſo often changed into e, in the præter 
tenſe, as, ago, egi; facio, feci, &c. e was alſo a numeral 
letter ſtanding for 250, according to the verſe, 

E guoque ducentos et quinquaginta tenebit. 

ENGLE, in natural hiſtory, the ſwifteſt, largeſt, and ſtrongeſt 
of all the birds of prey. 

The fight of this bird is remarkably ſtrong and piercing, fo 

that it is able to face the ſun and endure its brighteſt rays, 

The jeſuit Angelus, in his optics, aſſures us, that it has two 

ſets of eye-lids, the one thick and cloſe, and the other thinner 

and finer ; which laſt it draws over the eye, when it looks di- 

rectly at any luminous body, by which means the force of its 

rays is broken. 

Fol r, in heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty; becauſe, accord- 
ing to Philoſtratus, it is the king of birds. 

Fact, in aſtronomy; ſee AQUILA. 

Vir, EaGLE, an order of knighthood, inſtituted in Poland, by 
Uladiflaus V, on marrying his ſon Caſimire to a daughter of, 
the grand duke of Lithuania, in the year 1325. 

Rad EAGLE, a military order inſtituted by the elector of 
Brancenburgh, on his being crowned king of Pruſſia in 1701. 

EAGLE, in architecture, is a figure of that bird, anciently uſed 
3s an attribute or cognizance of Jupiter in the capitals and 

21 of the columns of templcs conſecrated to that God. 

Suid. Dif. 
euren, in natural hiſtory. See ETI TES. 

VOLET, a diminutive of eagle, and properly ſignifies a 

voung cagle. | 

LAN, Auris, in anatomy, the organ of hearing. 

Anutomiits commonly diſtinguiſh the Ear into external and 
internal ; the greateſt part of the external Ear conſiſts of a 
nde cartilage, which is the baſis of all the other parts. There 
«0 portions, the one large and ſolid called pinna, which 
de ſuperior part; the other ſmall and ſoft, called the lobe, 
en makes the lower part. We may likewiſe conſider two 
05 12 the outward Far, one turned obliquely forward and 
eg gary concave z the other turned obliquely backward, 
© inequally convex z the foreſide is divided into four emi- 
"es and as many cavities ; the firſt eminence is the helix 
the large folded border, or circumference of the 
portion of the Ear: The ſecond is the anthelix, which 

"i arze oblong eminence ſurrounded by the helix: The 
5» UE tragus, which is the ſmall anterior protuberance 

anterior extremity of the helix: The fourth is the 
by whi 2 15 the poſterior tubercle below the inferior 

T. c cf the anthelix. 

i Cavity 1s the hollow of the helix; the ſecond is the 


de ſuperior extremity of the anthelix, called foſſa 
. the third is the concha, or great double cavity, 


„der the anthelix, the upper bottom of which is di- 
R Mm of the concha. . 
„„ dude of the Ear has only one conſiderable eminence, | 


0 +3 2 dordon 


; and, laſtly, che meatus of the external Ear at | 


ton of the convex ſide of the concha, the other | 


portion being hid by the adheſion of the Ear to the os tem- 

ris. 

The external Ear is fixed to the cranium by muſcles or rather 
ligaments. The ſkin is a continuation of that which covers 
the neighbouring parts of the temporal region. The arteries 
of the external Ear come anteriorly from the arteria tempora- 
lis, and poſteriorly from the occipitalis. The veins are branch- 
es of the jugularis externa, The portio dura of the auditory 
nerve gives off a branch which runs up behind the Ear, to the 
backſide of which it ſends ſeveral filaments ; and the trunk of 
this branch ſends likewiſe filaments to the meatus and foreſide 
of the ear. The ſecond vertebral pair ſends alſo a branch to 
the Ear, the ramifications of which communicate with thoſe of- 
the other, 

The internal Ear conſiſts chicfly of ſeveral bony pieces, which 
—_ be divided into four general parts, the external mcatus 
auditorius ; the tympanum, or barrel of the ear; the labyrinth 
and the internal meatus auditorius: Or it may be divided 
into immoveable or containing parts, which take in all the 
four already mentioned; and moveable or contained parts, 
which are four little bones lodged in the tympanum, called 
incus, malleus, ſtapes, and os orbiculare or lenticulare 

The external auditory paſſage is about half an inch in length, 
running obliquely from behind forward ; its cavity is almoſt 
oval, wider at the entry than at the middle, after which it 
widens again by degrees : It terminates inwardly by an even 
circular edge, the upper part being turned outward, and the 
lower part inward. The concave dae of this edge is grooved 
quite round. 
The tympanum is an irregularly hemiſpherical cavity, the bot- 
tom of it being turned inward, and the mouth joined to the 
circular groove. It has three remarkable eminences ; the firſt 
is a large tuberoſity lying in the very bottom of the barrel; a 
ſmall irregular pyramid ſituated about the tuberoſity, the apex 
of which is perforated, and on one ſide of the baſis two ſmall 
bony filaments are often found parallel. In the third emi- 
nence is a cavity ſhaped like the mouth of a ſpoon, ſituated a 
little towards the anterior part of the bottom of the barrel; 
and at a very ſmall diſtance from its point is a little bony 
ridge. The principal cavities in the tympanum are the open- 
ing of the maſtoid cells, the opening of the Euſtachian tube, 
the bony half-canal, the ſeneſtra ovalis and rotunda, and the 
ſmall hole in the pyramid. 

The incus or anvil may be divided into body and branches 
the body is a large ſubſtance turned forward ; the branches 
are two, one long turned downward ; the other ſhort turned 
backward, "The malleus is a long bone with-a large head, a 
{mall neck, and two apophyſes, one in the neck, the other in 
the handle. The ſtapes is a ſmall bone, fo denominated from 
its reſemblance to a ſtirrup; it is divided into the head, legs, 
and baſis. "The orbicular or lenticular hone lies between the 
head of the ſtapes and extremity of the long leg of the incus, 
being articulated with each of theſe. 

The labyrinth is divided into three parts, the anterior called 
cochlea ; the middle, termed veſtibulum ; and the poſterior, 
the labyrinth, in particular, which comprehends the three ſemi- 
circular canals: The cochlea is a fort of ſpiral ſhell, with 
two ducts, formed in the anterior part of the apophyſis petro- 
ſa, like the ſhell of a ſnail. The parts to be diſtinguiſhed in 
it are the baſis, the apex, the ſpiral lamina, or half-ſeptum, 
by which its cavity is divided into two halſ-canals, the ſpindle 
round which the cochlra turns, and laſtly the orifices and uni- 
on of the two ducts. The veſtibulum is an irregularly round 
cavity, leſs than the tympanum and fituated more inward, 
and a little more forward. The ſemicircular canals are three 
in number; one vertical and ſuperior ;z one vertical and poſte- 
rior; and one horizontal. 

The internal auditory hole is the backſide of the apophy ſis 
petroſua, in ſome meafiire behind the veſtibulum and bafis of 
the cochlea. It is a kind of blind hole, divided into two 
fofiul:z ; one large, the other ſmall. The large one lies loweſt 
and ſerves for the portio mollis of the auditory nerve: Ihe 
ſmall one is uppermoſt, and is the opening of a ſmall duct, 
through which the portio dura of the fame nerve paſſes. Te 
this latter duct Fallopius gave the name of aqueduct, 
The other parts of the Ear are principally the membrana 
tympani, the perioſteum of the barrel, the membrana ma- 
ſtoida interna, the muſcles of the officula, the parts which 
complete the formation of the Euſtachian tube, the arteries, 
veins, and nerves. | | | 
To begin with the Euſtachian tube, otherwiſe called du-tus 
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bones; it is likewiſe continued over the two feneſtræ, and en- 


Fig. 13. the malleus. A, its hend. B, its neck. C, its handle. 


_ As to the uſes of the different parts of the Ear, Du Verney 
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auris palatinus, and in France generally the ueduct, which 
is not to be confounded with the aquæductus Fallopii: This 
duct reaches from the cavity of the barrel to the root of the 
internal ala of the apophyſis pterygoides; it is made up of 
two portions, one entirely bony, and the other partly bony, 
partly cartilaginous, and partly membranous. The Euſtachian 
tube is furniſhed with three muſcles, according to Valſalva, 
the pterygoſtaphylinus, the ſphenopterygopalatinus, and the 
alatoſalpingæus, ſince called by ſome, muſculus tubæ novus 
Vagavz; its uſe is to dilate and keep open this channel, as 
Valſalva firſt has moſt ingeniouſly obſerved. ; 
The membrana tympani is a thin, tranſparent, flattiſh pellicle, 
whoſe edge is round, and ſtrongly fixed in the orbicular groove. 
The perioſteum of the tympanum produces that of the ſmall 


ters the Euſtachian tube. The cellulæ maſtoidzz are very 
irregular cavities in the ſubſtance of the maſtoid apophyſis, 
which communicate with each other, and have a common 
opening towards the inſide, and a little above the poſterior 
edge of the orbicular groove. | 
The ligaments of the officula come next in order: The incus 
is tied by a ftrong ſhort 1 fixed in the point of the 
ſhort branch to the edge of the maſtoid opening. Between 
the incus and malleus we find a ſmall thin cartilage. Ihe 
malleus is connected, through the whole length of its handle, 
to the inſide of the membrana tympani. The malleus has 3 
muſcles ; one external, attributed to Caſſerius, and mention- 
ed by Fabricius ab Aquapendente, is a thin faſciculus of fleſhy 
fibres lying along the upper part of the meatus auditorius, 
between the perioſteum and other integuments. The ſecond 
muſcle of the malleus is the anterior, called by Du Verney the 
external; it is fleſhy, long, and thin. It adheres very cloſely 
throughout to the Eaftachian tube : It is partly accompanied 
by a nerve which forms what is called the chorda tympani. 

he third muſcle of the malleus is internal; it is very flethy 
and diſtin, lying partly on the cartilaginous, and partly on 
the bony portion of the Euſtachian tube, and fixed by one ex- 
tremity in the apophyſis petroſa; aſterwards it runs along the 
cavity of the bony half- canal of the tympanum, where it is 
inveſied by a portion of a membranous or ligamentary vagina. 
The muſcle of the ſtapes is ſhort and thick, and lies concealed 
within the ſmall bony pyramid at the bottom of the tympanum. 
The three parts of the labyrinth are lined by a fine perioſte- 
um, which is continued over all the fides of their cavities, 
and ſhuts the two ſeneſtræ of their tympanum. Through the 
whole extent of the perioſteum of the internal Ear, eſpecially 
the officula, ſemicircular canals, and half-canals of the co- 
ohlea, we diſcover a vaſt number of blood-veſlels, The arteries 
come partly from the internal carotid, and partly from the ar- 
teria baſilaris, the ſmall capillary ramifications of which may 
be obſerved to accompany the auditory nerve through the in- 
ternal foramen 3 Vinſlæu. 


12 "bo" Wi. | 
In order to render the foregoing deſcription of this organ the | 


eaſier to be conceived, we have added a perſpective view of its 
ſeveral parts in plate XXIII. where fg. 9. repreſents a gene- 
ral plan of the organ ſomewhat bigger than nature, from Le 
Cat. A, the external Ear. B, the thin or ſquamous part of 
the temporal bone. C, C, C, &c. the os petroſum. D, ſe- 
milunar canals. E, the maſtoid, or mamillary ſinus. F, the 
paſſage from the external to the internal Ear. G, the ſmall 
bones, as the malleus, incus, and ſtapes. H, the tympanum. 
I, the extremity of the maſtoid proceſs. K, the fiyloid pro- 
ceſs. L, the Euſtachian tube. M, the cochlea. N, the canal 
of the hard portion of the auditory nerve. 

Fig. 10. the labyrinth, &c. ſeverabtimes bigger than nature, 
from Du Vernev. A, A, the cochlea. B, the cochlea open- 
ing into the veſtibulum. C, the cochlea opening into the 
tympanum. D, the veſtibulum. E, E, E, the poſterior 
three ſemilunar canals. F, the middle canal. G, the anteri- 
or canal. e, e, openings where the ſoſt portien of the auditory 
nerve enters the veſtibulum. 

Fig. 11. the cochlea, from Le Cat, almoſt as large again as 
the life. A, the ſpiral canal of the cochlea, leading to the 
tympanum. B, a ſpiral canal leading to the veſtibulum. 

Fig. 12. the ſmall bones of the Ear, articulated with one another 
in their proper ſituation with the membrane of the tympanum. 


Fig. 14. the os orbiculare.—Fg. 15. the inferior fore part of 
the ſtapes. 


Fig. 10. the ſuperior back part of the ſtapes.— Fig. 17. the in- 
ner face of the incus. 


Fig. 18. A ſection of the cochlea, comprehending the fora- þ 


men of the auditory nerve, A, the doyble bottom of the in- 
ternal auditory foramen, 

Fig. 19. A ſcion of the cochlea with the blood-veſſels, the 
membraneous part of the ſpiral lamina being deſtroyed except 
at the top; from Caſſebohm. A, the ſpiral winding of the 
cochlea, leading to the vellibulum. B, the ſpiral canal, lead- 
ing to the tympanum. 


tells us, that we may juſtly conſider the external Ear as a kind 
of natural horn, the clean and ſmooth cavity of which ſerves 
to collect ſounds, and conſequently render their impreſſion on 
the other organs of hearing ſtronger. Some are of opinion 
that the dizect lines of found, whilſt inſinuating themſelves 


* 


| 


_ motions of the air. The meatus of the Ear, b 


2 


into the ſinuſes of the Ears, are there ſeveral t. 
before they reach the concha ; and that theſe nn Ielet 
peated reflexions ſerve to augment the impreflion, f. 
tion of the muſcles. of the external Ear is a matter . . 
with a good deal of obſcurity ; but yet it ſeems probaty, 4 
the concha muſt, by their action, be either contra res * 
lated, according to the impetus or faintneſs of 8 


da 

the reflexions, renders the vibrations more briſk y = wulle 
Iiquity of its ſtructure not only guards the membran te 
againſt the injuries of the air, but is alſo the ras IM 
ſurface of the meatus itſelf is larger than it would Why th 
be. That ſpecies of wax, in the cartilaginous part G 
tus, retains any extraneous ſubſtances, or infects, wh; \ ne. 
ſſibly convey themſelves into the Ear, and injure the mY 
rana tympani : But nevertheleſs it is often product 
great inconveniencies ; for, unleſs the Ear were . 
cleanſed, this viſcid ſubſtance would be accumulate 0 
large a quantity, and at laſt hinder the tremulous mn... 
the air from reaching the membrana tympani ; £; 4 
deafneſs very often happens. wann 
The 1 meatus, which is windin 
terrupted, forms a certain ridge, like a tongue 


concha. This ridge 1 the reflexions m 
the more remote an 


hat {tant 
ting itſelſ into th 
receives the yy. 


when not diſor%,, 
faithfully conveys them to the other parts of the how; 5 


but it performs theſe functions in conſequence of its ben, . 
thin, and diaphanous. The agitations of the membran h 
par are communicated to the malleus; the malley; 4 „ 
them to the incus, and the incus to the ſtapes; whole ag, 
tion at laſt puts the os petroſum and labyrinth into 2 0. 
motion. The muſculus ſtapedis, by drawing the bak "oy 
{tapes a little outwards, renders the pellicle, with which Fu 
ſuperior part of this baſis is covered, tenſe ; and accord, 
it renders it more or leſs ſo, it gives it a proportions Iy = 
er or leſs diſpoſition for receiving the tremulous motions od 
membrana tympani. On the ſides of the tympanum a u. 
meatuſes; it is not improbable that the air contained * 
tympanum retires into theſe, when the membrana tympar 1 
drawn inwards; and that it again returns into the tympanic 
when this membrane is relaxed. The conveyance from 0 
palate to the Ear ſupplies a fund of air neceſſary for m. 
that in the tympanum. The feneſtra ovalis being c 
blocked up by the baſis of the ſtapes, after it has reccived te 
tremulous motions of the other two bones and of the air ins 
tympanum, it can eaſily communicate them to the ve$ibulur, 


and the air in it, and thence to the cochlea and the three l. 
micircular ucts, bogs 


* 
The feneſtra rotunda receives the tremulous motions of the tt 
in the tympanum, and conveys them to that in the ite 
part of the cochlea, in which the air being ſtrongly compre: 
ed, for want of an exit, is excellently calculated for putting 
the lamina ſpiralis into commotions ; and thus the tremulv 
motions of the air are conveyed to the immediate or 
hearing itſelf; which is comprehended tinder the cane! 
name labyrinth, which conſiſts of two principal part, tt 
cochlea and the veſtibulum, together with their three d. 
circular duds, 
The ſpiral lamina which is a principal part of the coach, 
not only calculated for receiving the vibratory motions 6 !is 
air, but its ſtructure ought to be looked upon as a convincing 
proof, that it is qualified for accommodating itſelf to al! ties 
different modifications; for ſince it is broader at the beg 
ning of its firit circumvolution, than at the extremity « 5 
laſt, its broader parts are adapted to languid vibrations, Which 
are productive of grave tones; and vice verſa that, wie! 
narrow parts are ſtruck, their vibrations are lively, and c 
quently produce acute ſounds : Such is the ſtructure d 
veſtibulum and ſemicircular ducts that the imprethon di 
is heightened in their winding meanders, and con:equers 
better qualified for putting the nerves, diſperſed in thete p 
into a commotion. Each of theſe ducts reſengples two © 
pets, whoſe narrow extremities are joined together; a 
ſame thing holds good, as to theſe ducts, as has been ſaid 0 3 
ſpiral lamina. 
The connexion between hearing and ſpeech is uſuzty ae 
ed for by the communication of the ſuſt portion & th! a) 
nerve with thoſe branches of the fifth pair of nerves, 
are diſtributed to the parts deſtined for the format © 
voice. For this reaſon it is ſaid that men and biros c 
tually incite each other to ſing ; and that thoſe who are ON 
from their birth, muſt of courſe” be dumb too. 20 
are alſo of opinion, that the communication of the {209% 
tebral pair with the external Ear is the reaſon Wi), © 
hearing the leaſt noiſe, we turn our heads to the quarter 5 * 
it comes; and why the whole of the body is dupge“? 
rious motions, according as the cauſes of the nous oy 
gined to be hurtful or beneficial to itſelf : And ve. Z 
nerves communicate with thoſe of the lungs and ke | 
become ſenſible of proportionable alterations 1 97 
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PWT: Ang to the diverſity of noiſes. But all are 
reſpiration» r theſe different com- 
not age.” 


and — ſignifſes a long pak x «<0 of ſeeds, pro- 
217-33 "alan 
Axe. Engliſh title of honour and the moſt ancient of 
Engliſh peerage» there being none uſed by our preſent no- 
the 82 24 uſed by the Saxons, except this of Earl, 
_ been uſually applied to the firſt in the royal line. 
r derives the word from the Dutch ehr, honour and 
noble. | 8 | 
An - comes, was formerly correlative with, comitatus, 
and anciently every Earl had a ſhire or county for his carl- 
dom ; but of late times the number of Earls very much in- 
| creaſing) ſeveral of them have choſen for their title ſome emi- 
t part of a county, conſiderable town, village, or their 
* fats, As in very ancient times thoſe who were created 
Earls or counts were of the blood royal, our Britiſh monarchs 
to this day, call them, AHN He Eng ny moſt me 
Carl is creat the cincture of a ſword, mantle, a 
2 ut on his Soul and a charter in his hand. 
4a coronet put. . n | 
Their coronet has the pearls raiſed on points with leaves be- 
tween. (plate XXIII. fe. 20.) Their title is moſt potent and 
puiſſant ord. Thy: wo 2 4G, and ſtill may uſe 
le of nos. Belides 1 Earls, there are nominal ones, 
3 their title from the names of their families, and 
ſome onal and honorary as, 5 EE, 
EarL-Marſbal of England, a Son officer who had anciently ſe- 
veral courts under his juriſdiction, as the court of chivalry, now 
almoſt forgotten, and the court of honour lately revived. He 
has alſo ſome pre-eminence, in the court of Marſhalſea, where 
he may fit in judgment againſt criminals offending within the 
verge of the court, whence the thief officer under him is called 
knight-marſhal ; a” . _ wo —_ _ or — 
of arms. The office of Earl- ma is hereditary in the 
moſt noble family of Howard, and enjoyed by the duke of Nor- 
folk, the principal branch thereof: I hough now, for reaſons 
of ſtate, it is 2 — 1 . g's yet it My 43 * 
out of the name an y oward, being in the Earl o 
Effingham. 
EARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe whereon we 
live, conſiſting of land and water. . 
That the Earth is nearly ſpherical may be ſhewn by the fol- 
lowing obſervations. 1. When we are at fea on board a ſhip, 
we may be out of ſight of land, when the land is near enough 
to be viſible, if it were not hid from — 7 by the convexity 
of the water; thus let AB C D (plate XXIV. fig. 3.) repreſent 
part of the globe BID — ; —_ be — he _— 
tain; this cannot een by a perſon on board a ſhip at B, 
becauſe a line drawn from M to his eye at E is intercepted by 
the convexity of the water : But let the ſhip come to C, and 
then the mountain will be 1 * a line may be 
drawn from M to his eye at F. 2. The higher the eye is, 
the farther will the view be extended: It is — — for 
ſailors from the top of the maſt of a ſhip to diſcover land or 
ſhips at a * diſtance, than they = do when my ſtand 
upon deck: Thus (g. 4.) the top of the tower D may be 
% from B, the 904 the L. * it cannot be ſeen from 
, by reaſon of its being hid by the convexity of the water. 
3 When we ſtand ks — the higheſt part of a ſhip 
6 viſible at the greateſt diſtance : If a ſhip is going from us 
cut to ſea, we {hall continue to ſee the maſt, after the hull or 
body of ” tip diſappears, and the top of the maſt will con- 
unue to be ſeen longeſt ; if a ſhip be coming towards us, the 
top of the maſt comes firſt 1 view, and we ſee more and 
more of it, till at laſt the hull appears: Thus let the eye 
8 _ 5 ſhip is as far off as at F, only the top of 
e maſt is viſible, the hull is hid behind the water; when 
the ſhip is nearer, as at E, the hull may alſo then be ſeen. If 
the ſurſace of the ſez were a flat (Vg. 5.) a line might be 
fawn from any object ſituated upon it, as the ſhip D, to the 
eve, whether placed high or low, at A or at B: In this caſe, 
A object upon the Earth or ſea would be viſible at any diſ- 
tace which was not ſo great as to make the appearance of it 
e or the angle under which it appears too ſmall, to be 
N An object would be viſible at the ſame diſtance, 
3 the eye were high or low: Not the higheſt but the 
_— objects would be viſible, to the greateſt diſtance, ſo that 
ve 19.049 be able to fee the hull of a ſhip further off than 


== . which is contrary to experience. 4. The convexi- 
*. extended in à ſtraight line, a mile or two in length; a 
8 = mu the water may be ſcen, at a mile diſtance, by a 
. eye 1s any height above the water: But if he 
va 2 —_ lays his eye near the water, he will find the 
* rants Ang up in ſuch a manner as to cover the boat, 
od mg 5 view of it. 5. Several navigators have 
ths the en ; the globe; not in an exact circle, for 
"ow hk * the ſhores, the land runnin out in many 
3 ea, would not admit of ; but going in and out, 

cs nappen to lie, they have held on the ſame courſe, 


ard | 
dome home on a different fide from that they firſt ſet out 


municano. inplies an internal ſenſe; whereby de perceive 
Ears in — — and muſical ſounds. | | 


«ter may be ſeen upon any ſtill water, as upon a river 
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from: Thus, Ferdinand Magellan, ſetting out on the weſt 
fide of Spain, continued ſailing weſtward till he returned home 
on the eaſt ſide of Spain; qur Sir Francis Drake, Capt. Dam- 
pier, Lord Anſon, and others have done the like; the courſe 
1 ſome of them run is marked upon ſome maps and 
globes: Theſe proofs are ſufficient to evince the roundheſs of 
the water ; that the Earth is alſo round is evident, if we con- 
ſider that the ocean is diffuſed all over the globe, fo as to di- 
vide the Earth as it were into large iſlands ; and that the ſur- 
face of the Earth is not very much higher than the fea, is 
evident from the courſe of rivers, which at a moderate cftimatc 
are computed to have not above one mile fall, in running a 
thouſand miles, and have their ſhores pretty much of the ſame 
height; as alſo from the height of mountains, which are none 
of them found to be above three or four miles higher than the 
ſurface of the ſea; theſe experiments prove the Earth and ſea 
to have a convex ſurface every-where. 6. All the appear- 
ances of the heaven, both at ſand and fea, are the ſame as 
they would be if the Earth were a globe, which proves it to 
be of that ſhape; and laſtly in eclipſes of the moon, which 
are cauſed by the ſhadow of the Earth falling upon the moon, 
as will apptar under the article Eclirsz. This ſhadow is 


always circular, whatever ſituation the Earth is in at that 


time: Now a body can be no other than a globe, which in 
all ſituations caſts a circular ſhadow : It is true the ſurface of 
the Earth is not an exa& geometrical globe, becauſe it ſinks 
into vallies in ſome places, and riſes into mountains in 
others; but theſe inequalities upon its ſurface are as inconſide- 
rable, when compared with the magnitude of the Earth, as 
the little aſperities upon the rind of an orange are to the bulk 
of the orange ; and accordingly we find that mountains and 
vallies upon the ſurface of the earth cauſe no irregularities in 
its ſhadow, in a lunar eclipſe, but the circumference thereof 
is even and regular, as if it were caſt by a body exactly glo- 
bular : The diameter of the Earth is about 8000 Engliſh 
miles ; the higheſt mountain is not four miles higher than the 
ſurface of the ſea, which is about a 2000th part of the Earth's 
diameter: Thus it appears that the higheſt mountain bears 
no greater proportion to the bulk of the Earth than a grain of 
duſt does to a common globe: 

But, though the Earth be ſpherical, yet it is not a true ſphere, 
but an oblate ſpheroid, flatted towards the poles ; that is, 
the axis of the Earth is not fo long as the diameter of the 
equator. This was diſcovered by the following accident : 

In 1672, M. Richer, going to Cayenne, in order to make 
aſtronomical obſervations, found, that his pendulum clock, 
which at Paris had been regulated to the mean motion of the 
ſun, when carried to this iſland, which is about five degrees 
diftant from the equator, loſt every day two minutes and twen- 
ty-eight ſeconds. At his return he reported this experiment, 
and, as it ſeemed to be of ſome importance, it immediately 
engaged the attention of the greateſt mathematicians. 


-But they preſently perceived that the ſlowneſs of the pendulum 


muſt proceed from a diminution of the preſſure of gravity ; 
and, conſequently, that the preſſure of gravity was leſs at Cay- 
enne than at Paris. For, when a pendulum of. a clock de- 
parts in its motion from the perpendicular, the force which 
cauſes it to return is gravity ; whence it follows, that the 
greater the degree of gravity is, the quicker its motion will be, 
and vice verſa. And, as the motion of the pendulum was flow- 
er at Cayenne than at Paris, the preſſure of gravity muſt be 
leſs. Indeed, in warm climates all rods of metal will lengthen, 
whence the rod of the pendulum muſt be ſomewhat longer at 
Cayenne than at Paris; and, conſequently, its oſcillations low- 
er. But as we know in what proportion heat will lengthen 
pendulums, and, conſequently, how much it retards their 
motion, we are ſatisfied that the heats of Cayenne are not fuf- 
ficient to ſolve this phenomenon; but it muſt, in general, low 
from a diminution in the preſſure of gravity. 

But from whence could proceed the cauſe of this diminution of 
gravity ? Undoubtedly from this : Every body, or particle of 
matter, that deſcribes a circle round a center, makes a con- 
tinual effort to recede from that center. It is this force that 
ſtrains a ſling with a ſtone in it, while you whirl it round, 
and were it's force ſtrong enough, would even hreak the ſling; 
this effort is called the centrifugal force, to this hall revolving 
bodies are ſubject, and if they perform their revqlution in the 
ſame time, it is proportional to the greatneſs of the circle they 
deſcribe, 

Now, ſince the Earth revolves round its own axis in twenty- 
four hours, all the bodies or particles of matter which com- 
poſe it will deſcribe circles ; and conſequently each will, more 
or leſs, partake of this centrifugal force, in proportion to the 
circle it deſcribes. And, becauſe the particles under the equa- 
tor deſcribe the greateſt circle, therefore, they will have the 
greateſt degree of contrifugal force; and, the nearer the poles 
a particle is ſituated, the leſs will be its degree of centrifugal 


force; becauſe the circle it deſcribes will be ſmaller. The 


whole effect of this force tends to make bodies recede from 
the center of the circles they deſcribe, and a part of is op- 
polite to that of gravity, whoſe force every-where impels 
bodies towards the center of the Earth. This part of the con- 
trifugal force continually increaſes, the nearer you approach 
to the equator, becauſe under the circle not only the centri- 
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fupal force is directly Eontrary to that of gravity, but alſo the 
circles deſcribed by the revolving bodies are there the greateſt. 


The great Sir Iſaac Newton and M. Huygins carried their | 


calculations ſo far as to compare the quantity of the centri- 
fugal force with gravity, and found that under the equator 


it was = x1; part of gravity z that is, a body under the | 
equator loſt the 289th part of its weight. Then, confidering | 


that the waters of the ſea are in æquilibrio all over the Earth; 
and ſuppoſing the Earth to be formed of a homogeneous and 


fluid matter, or that had originally been ſo; they undertook | 


to determine its figure by the laws of hydroſtatics. 


"That this fluid matter might be at reſt, and the waters con- 
tinue equal on each fide, the weight of a column of water, 


continued from the center to the equator, muſt of conſequence 
be equal to that of a column of water continued from the 
center to the pole ; for otherwiſe they would not continue 


in #quilibrio ; but, as the matter which formed the column 


continued from the center to the equator, was rendered 
lighter by the centrifugal force than that which compoſed the 
column which was continued from the center of the pole; it 
follows that the column at the equator muſt be longer than 
at the poles, and conſequently the Earth is flattened at the 
poles. | 
This theory was greatly confirmed by the figure of the planet 
Jupiter; for as this planet is much greater than the Earth, his 
diameter being 81155 miles, whereas the Earth's is only 7964 
miles, and as the revolution of this planet about its own axis 
is performed in g hours, 56 min. it follows that the equatorial 
parts of his ſurface muſt have a prodigious velocity, which 
mult conſequently cauſe him to be a ſpheroidical figure. Ac- 
cordingly the ingenious Mr. Pound diſcovered that the axis 
of the equator was to that of the poles, as 12 to 13. 

Here the queſtion might have reſted, and had probably ne- 
ver been accurately ſolved, had it not been for the oppoſition 
it met with from M. Caflini, though lately he has ingenu- 
ouſly owned his miſtake. This gentleman having meaſured 
the meridian of France from Dunkirk to Collioure, in Rouſ- 
ſillon, declared, contrary to the opinion of all the mathe- 
maticians, that the Earth, inſtead of being flattened, was 
lengthned towards the poles ; that is, inſtead of being an ob- 
late it was a prolate ſpheroid, higher at the poles by about 
95 miles. Sir Iſaac Newton remonſtrated, that, if this was the 
higure of the Earth, bodies muft be lighter, and a pendulum 
longer at the equator than in France, about half an inch; 
and that the diameter of the Earth's ſhadow from ſouth to 
north muſt exceed its diameter from eaſt to weſt by 2 min. 
46 ſec. a twelfth part of the moon's diameter. All which 
was manifeſtly contrary to fact and obſervation. But even 
this from ſo great a man could not intirely remove all the ſcru- 
ples of ſome mathematicians, as they were ſupported by the 
obſervations and experiments of ſo diligent an artiſt as M. 


_ Caſſini. 


At length the king of France, at an expence becoming a mo- 
narch who delighted in cultivating the ſciences, ſent two com- 
panies of mathematicians, the one to the equator, and the other 
to the arctic circle, in order to decide this affair, and accurate- 
ly determine the true figure of the Earth. 


But before we proceed to inform the reader of the method 
theſe mathematicians took to folve this important problem, 
and to what a ſurpring degree of exactneſs they performed 
their reſpective menſurations; it will be requiſite that we 
explain the reaſon why the figure of the Earth will be that 
of an oblate ſpheroid, if the length of a degree of the meridian 


decreaſes, as we approach the equator; but, if it lengthens, the 


figure will be that of a prolate ſpheroid. 

Ii the figure of the Earth was that of a true ſphere, its meri- 
dians would be circles; and conſequently all the degrees of 
the meridian, being thoſe of a circle, would be equal. All the 
verticals would meet in a point, which point would be the 
centcr of the meridian. 

But, if the Earth be not a true ſphere, its meridians will be el- 
liptical. Now if we ſuppoſe that all the verticals, drawn at 
the circumference of this ellipſe, be continued within it, and 
each form, with its next vertical, an angle of one degree ; it 
it plain that theſe verticals will not all meet in the fame point, 
nor will the arches of the meridian which are intercepted be- 
tween thoſe verticals be equal to each other. For where the 
meridian is moſt incurvated, which is at the extremity of the 
tranſverſe or longeſt axis of the ellipſe, as at E and Q (plate 
XXIII. fig. 21.) the point of concurrence, where the two 
neuteſt verticals coincide, will be leſs diſtant from the ſur— 
tace of the Earth; and conſequently thoſe verticals will com- 
prite a ſmaller part of the meridian, than where the meridian 
is leaſt incurvated, that is, at the extremities of the conjugate, 
or ihurteſt axis, as at P and Z. 

'he meridian of the Earth, or any other curve. may be con- 
ccived to be compounded of a great number of ſmall arches of 
a circle, each conſiſting of a degree, the centers of which are 
in the points of contact of the two neareſt verticals, and of 
which the radii are thoſe parts of the verticals intercepted 
between the points of contact and the furface of the Earth: 
then it is evident that, where the radii are leſs, the degrees of 


their correſponding circles, which are the fame with the de- 
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grees of the meridian, vll be leſs; and, where they . 
er, their degrees, and conſequently thoſe of the me;; © ger 
be greater, dan, va 
Hence it follows, that, as the meridian is more 
the extremities of the tranſverſe diameter, the ragii bes, 
the ſhorteſt, and the degrees which are always p e they 
to the radii are likewiſe the leaſt. On the 4 
extremities of the conjugate diameter, the radii of the U ths 
are longer, and conſequently the degrees greater. ende 
If therefore the length of the degrees of the meridian 
from the equator towards the poles, the Earth mug be 
late ſpheroid, for the poles will be ſituated as the Fn. 
of the tranſverſe diameter. But if, on the contrary Pr 
of the degrees of the meridian increaſe from the p 1 lengy 
wards the poles, the Earth muſt be an oblate a 1 to. 
—— will be at the extremities of the conjugate — 
aving ſhewn the reaſons why the Earth muſt be an bla 
roid, if the length of the degrees of the meridian nas 
the equator towards the poles, and the contrary. = frog 
now proceed to ſhew the method which the mathen * that 
at the equator and the arctic circle purſued, in order = 
the length of a degree of the meridian at their reſpectiye fr 
The mathematicians who went to the north, were Gn 
Camus, Le Monier, Maupertius, the Abbe Outhie- * 
Celſius of Upſal. They arrived at Tornea, where Fr 
their work, July the 6th, 17 36: As 
After they had reconnoitred the country (of which tha « 
reader may have a perfect idea, we have added their may J 
XXIV. fig. 1.) they went up the river to the hd. 65 
pikyla, and from thence on foot through the foreſt | 8 
ſteep mountain Niwa, whoſe ſummit, which was only . * 
rock, they made the firit ſtation. Farther up the rive h ; 
met with another. high mountain called Avaſaxa, on * 
top they built a ſignal. Afterwards they went up the . 
Tenglio, croſſed a moraſs to the great mountain Hoyrila;... 
and on its ſummit built another ſignal. From hence they... 
turned back again, and in their way croſſed the fores 1 
ther ſteep mountain called Cuitaperi, where they had 2 1 
ſpect to all the reſt. 1 
After this they divided themſelves, ſome going to this and , 
to that mountain, till they had erected f 
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Thoſe angles were taken to a ſurpriſing degree of accu, 
and were as follows, viz. | 


1 1 

1. The angle — CTK = 24: 22: %; 
| KCT= 37: 92 1 

2. The angle TCA= 181 100: 9: 568 
| | 3 30: 56 : 534 

| ES = 112 : 21 : 46 

3. The angle CAP = A EA BE 343 
5 K 17: 10:19 

4 The ngle APQ = 3 HPNaz 37:22: op 
NP "3 : $2: 

5. The angle — PQN= 40: 14: 5 
x QNP= 51: 53: 03 

6. The angle NK = 5 PNH= 93: 25: 0% 
HNK = 27:11: 53} 

5 | NK H= og: 41 
7. The angle NK T = | HKC= 43: 45 : 350 
CRKIS09 I:1 


3 

The ſum of all — goo : o: 37 
But, as the angles of any polygon are equal to twice the 1% 
berof right angles, that the figure conſiſts of ſides leſs than 19s 
thereſore the ſum of the angles of any heptagon 15 14 — 42 
X 90 degrees = 900. And therefore, if this heptagon fad 
taken on a plane, the ſum of theſe angles would hae dl 
ceeded the truth by 1 min. 37 ſec. but, fince the Hat! 
on a convex ſurſace, the ſum ought to be ſomething 27 
than 900 degrees. And hence we fee to what 2 Flug 
degree of exactneſs theſe angles were taken. 4 
Next, in order to meaſure the meridian line QM. or * 
m, which lay through the middle of the heptagon, an Wes 
correct diſtance intercepted between the two parat 
they made their aſtronomical obſervations, it was nec, 
begin with fome baſe line to be previouſly meaſured, 9 
to calculate a fundamental triangle or two, as the groune 
the future Merk. PR 
The line Bb, ordiſtance between Niemiſby and the ville ? 
as it lay along the river which was frozen, and could e 
accurately meaſured on the ice, they made choice ct *' 
their baſe ; which they meaſured twice over, and a 

. Toiſes. TI! | 
The firſt menſuration gave 7406: 3 
The ſecond a 


— ͤ ZAũk —— — 740 
1 
—— ” 


- ” 
% ” 


The mean length therefore is —— 74% : 
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; the len gth of this baſe, calculated the tri- | 
ef an AB C, whence they found the line A C, 


between Avaſaxa and Cuitaperi, was 8659, 94 ; 
or —_— they proceeded to find the fides and angles of al 
from cher triangles round the figure, as AH C, AHP, P 
the „c. and having from thence found the ſides 
GN, NE, KT, TC, they formed the right-angled 
AP, is A EP, AFC, PDQ,CGM, by drawing EF, 
wb p, at right angles to D dand G g, the parallels paſ- 
G ES Q and M, and parallel to the meridian line QM; 
nd after the ſame method they proceeded with the other fide 
of the Agure- ; : 

theſe lines was found as follows : 
The length * On the other ſide. 
Nd = 13297, 88 


= 350,45 
* K L = 24995, 83 


AE —14213,24 


F = 8560, o8 KG — 16651,05 
CG —22810,02 

ve — 

Total — 54940, 39 „ 5494476 


Therefore, the meridian line at a mean is 54942, 57 
Proceeding in this accurate manner, they found the length of 
the line q m = 55020,09 2 and the ſtill more correct 
f = 55023, 47 toiſes. * 
—— oblervations they made uſe of a ſector, which 
could de verified tothe difference of one ſecond ; and with which 
they could obſerve to 2 degree of exactneſs, which would ap- 
pear altogether incredible, if we were ignorant that this inſtru- 
ment was contrived on purpoſe, and the Jimb divided by the 
neenious Mr. Graham. ; : . 
The fixed ſtars they obſerved, being thoſe in cauda draconis 
which are marked by Bayer 2 and a, were ſo near the zenith, 
that there can be no ſuſpicion of any error from the refraction 
liaht. 
—— the difference of altitude not only by the known 
eauztion of the proceſſion of the equinoxes, but alſo by that 
new equation lately diſcovered and accounted for by the cele- 
brated Dr. Bradley. f 
They repeated their obſervations by the ſtar a, and found a 
difference of only two ſeconds, from the angle they had found 
by the ſtar 8. 
By theſe curious obſervations, they found that the diſtance or 
length of the arch q was = 57 min. 28, 67 ſec. of a degree. 
Therefore, as 57 min. 28,67 ſec. is to 55023, 47 toiſes, fo 
js bo min. or 1 deg. to 57437; toiſes in one degree at the 
artic circle. 
N. B. a French toiſe is = 6,408 Engliſh feet. 
Of theſe academicians-who went to meaſure a degree of the 
meridian near the equator were M. Bouguer and de la Conda- 
mine, the accountof which is as follows : And, that the reader 
may have a complete idea of their operations, we have added 
their map, plate XXIV. fig. 2. 
Quito, a town in New Spain, is the neareſt to the equator ; 
the parts about which were pitched upon preferably to any 
other for the intended menſuration. The academicians arriv- 
ed in the road of Manta, near Quito, on the gth of March 
1730, when at length after incredible fatigue they arrived at 
the Cordeliere, over which they muſt paſs to Quito. After 
Vending this mountain for ſeveral days, the ſummits of this 
enormous maſs ſeparate and leave a valley between them about 
leven leagues broad, in which Quito . this valley run- 
ng nearly parallel to the meridian, they reſolved to put up the 
mares tor the triangles they were going to form, on the ac- 
dle tops of the two branches of the Cordelieres which were 
wut ſeven leagues aſunder, and conſequently always within 
bent. There was a neceſſity of beginning with a baſe actu- 
aly meaſured, and, as the ground, where they propoſed to 
ay it, was neither ſmooth nor level, they were obliged in 
pacing the toifes to be very careful to keep them in a ho- 
mrontal ſitustion, and join the ends of the one to thoſe of 
ether with a plumb-line. The company divided for this 
eto two parties, one of which went from the ſouth to 
ſhe north, and the other from the north to the ſouth : Not- 
vtitanding the great length of this line, and all the difficul- 
hes that happened in d awing it, the two meaſures were found 
, de nat three inches different in 6273 toiſes. This length, 


Mwever, as not that of the bale; all the meaſures had been 
=" 0 diltcrent planes, and they mult be reduced to one 
Fraaht [1m , Which could not be done but by means ct a very 
PI rouneſome calculation. | 
«ce oe eitablifhed, the next thing was to work upon 
un che fame manner as we have before explained in 
ear of thuſe mathematicians*%who went to the north; 
Ss turniſhed with proper inſtruments went reſpective- 
e exwern and weſtern ſummits, fo as to be always with- 
ach other, that they might not be obſtructed by 
dad weather; for, though it was ſhort of the peri- 
on the now's coming on, the operations were made 
.. 250194123 above the level of the ſea, and between 6 and 
- Ve uito, At this height they were almoſt always 
- "&% 11.c1ouds z the ſtorms Carried away their marks, and 
«el endangt red the obſervers themſelves: A lingle triangle often 
ume and pains than tracing a whole meridian would 
i, Europe, It is not then furprizing that thirty-two 


i. 


e much tine and trouble; it is true, that, in order 
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to remove all appearance of ſuſpicion, the three angles were 
always meaſured, and the two partie 


s Changed alternately 
their poſts, paſſing from one of the branches of the Cordcliercs 
to the other, in order to obſerve by turns the ſame angles. 

At the extremity of this long ſeries of triangles was a meadow, 
where it was natural to think to take advantage of it, in order 
to meaſure there a ſecond baſe, which would ſerve to verify 
the whole proceſs ; this baſe of 5200 toiſes, meaſured with 
the ſame exactneſs as the firſt, was found not to differ two 
feet from that which had been concluded from the ſeries of 
thirty-two triangles, a circumſtance which ought to leave no 
doubt as to the accuracy with which the work had been per- 
formed. 

As the greateſt part of the triangles were ſound to be in planes 
altogether different, there was a neceſſity of reducing them 
to the ſame plane ; but there was yet a more important pre- 
caution to be taken, the proceſs had been made 2000 toiſes 
above the level of the ſea, it muſt therefore be reduced, and 
the height of the Cordeliere mountains, which had been 
made uſe of, exactly known, for which end it was neceſſary 
to come down again into the wild foreſts that lie between the 
mountains and the ſea. M. Bouguer tarried there for ſix 
weeks in an iſland formed by the river of emeralds, called 
Inca, in order to wait for a proper time to diſcover the top of 
mount Pichincha, which is almoſt conſtantly buried in clouds. 
It is to this obſervation that we owe the knowledge of the 
abſolute height of the plane in which the proceſs was carri- 
ed on. 

At length they came to aſtronomical obſervations, in order to 
determine the length of the arch of the meridian they had mea- 
ſured. After three years interruption by earthquakes, the 
conſtruction of new inſtruments, &c. the length was found 
from obſervations of the ſtar in Orion marked + by Bayer, of 
that marked a in Aquarius, and 9 in Antinoiis, to be 37 1” ; 
whence the length of a degree of the meridian under the equa- 
tor is 56767 toiſes, and by reducing it to the level of the ſea, 
56746 toiſes. It is true, there muſt til] a correction be made 
in it, on account of the variation which the heat muſt needs 
have produced in the length of the toiſe that had been made 
uſe of: When this correction is made, the length of a degree 
will be found to be 56753 toiſes, and the ratio of the axis of 
the Earth to the diameter of the equator that of 178 to 
179; whence it follows, that the Earth is oblate or flatted a 
179th part towards the poles. So that all thoſe who will, 
for the future, labour in determining the figure of the Earth, 
will have four known quantities, namely, a degree of latitude 
and a degree of longitude meaſured in France, a degree of the 
meridian meaſured under the polar circle, and a degree of the 
meridian near the equator. The ſurpriſing agreement of theſe 
four determinations carries the certainty almoſt to a demon- 
ſtration. And hence every thing relating to the magnitude of 
the Earth, length of the degrees of the meridian in any lati- 
tude, &c. may be determined with the greateſt accuracy. 

For the proofs relating to the annual and diurnal motion of 
the Earth, ſee CopERNICAN Sytem. 


EARTH, in the Peripatetical philoſophy, ſignifies one of the 


four elements; and is defined a ſimple, dry, and cold ſubſtance, 
and, as ſuch, an ingredient in natural bodies, being very dit- 
ferent from the Earth whereon we tread. 


EARTH, in chemiſtry, the fourth of the chemical elements, or 


principles, into which bodies are reſolvable by fire. See Ar a- 
LYSIS, 


EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiftory, a violent agitation, or 


trembling of ſome conſiderable part of the earth ; pgencrally at 
tended with a terrible noiſe like thundef, and ſometimes wit! 
an eruption of hre, water, winds, &c. 
Earthquakes are allowed to be the greateſt and moft terrible 
phenomena of nature, there being no ſecurity againit the 
effects, when they come with the laſt degree of violence. 
The unfortunate Catanea, a city of Sicily, which was almoſt 
totally deſtroyed in the year 1743 by an Earthquake, is a me- 
lancholy inſtance of this truth. Ihe ſhock was not only felt 
all over Sicily, but likewiſe in Naples and Malta; and the 
ſhock was fo violent, that people could not ſtand upon their 
legs, and thoſe who lay on the ground were toſſed from fide 
to ſide, as if on a rolling billow. The earth opencd in ſeveral 
places, throwing up large quantities of water; and great num- 
bers periſhed in their houſes by the fall of rocks that were 
looſened and rent from the mountains. The fea was violently 
agitated, and roared dreadfully ; mount Etna threw up vat 
ſpires of flame, and the ſhock was attended with a noiſe ex- 
ceeding the loudeſt claps of thunder. Fifty-four cities and 
towns, with an incredible number of villages, were either de- 
ſtroyed, or greatly damaged; and it was computed that nea: 
bo, o people periſhed in different parts of the iſland, of whom 
18,000 were inhabitants of Catanea, very few eſcaping the. 
eneral and ſudden deftruction of that city. 
There are two forts of Earthquakes, the one cauſed by the 
action of ſubterraneous fires and the exploſion of the volcano's, 
which are not felt but at ſmall diſtances, and at the times 
that the volcano's are agitated, or before they begin to open. 
When the materials that form ſubterrancous fires come to be 
fermented, heated, and inflamed, the fire makes efforts on 
all ſides ; and if it do not naturally find an outlet, it raiſes the 
earth, and makes a paſſage ſor itſelf by throwing it hol Bog 
whic 
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which means a volcano is produced, the effects of which are 


repeated, and they laſt, in proportion to the quantity of in- 
flammable matter it contains: If this matter be ineonſidera- 
ble, there may happen a raiſing of the ground, a commotion, 


and an Earthquake, without any volcano being formed by 


that means: The air, produced and rarefied by the ſubterrane- 
ous fire, may likewiſe find ſmall outlets by which it may eſ- 
cape, and in this caſe there will only happen an Earthquake 
without any eruption or volcano. But when there is a large 
quantity of inflammable matter, and when it is locked up and 
confined by ſolid and compact ſubſtances, there happen 2 
commotion and a volcano too : But all theſe commotions 
cauſe no more than the firſt ſort of Earthquakes, and can on- 
ly ſhake a ſmall ſpace of ground. A very violent eruption, 
for inſtance, of mount Ætna, will cauſe an Earthquake over 
the whole iſland of _— but it will never extend to 3 or 
400 leagues diſtance. hen ſome new vents of fire have 
been formed in mount Veſuvius, there are felt at the ſame 


time Earthquakes at Naples, and in the neighbourhood of the 


volcano ; but theſe concuſſions have never ſhaken the Alps, 
nor been communicated to France, or other countries remote 
from Veſuvius : In this manner Earthquakes, produced N. 
means of volcano's, are confined to a narrow ſpace; whic 
is properly the effect of the re- action of the fire, and they 
ſhake the earth, juſt as the exploſion of a powder magazine 
cauſes a ſenſible concuſſion at ſeveral leagues diſtance, 
But there is another fort of Earthquakes wy different, as to 
their effects, and, probably, as to their cauſes ; and theſe are 
ſuch as are felt at conſiderable diſtances, and which ſhake a 
long tract or flip of ground without any volcano or eruption 
appearing. We have inſtances of Earthquakes which are felt 
at the ſame time in England, France, Germany, and even 
in Hungary; and theſe always extend a great deal more in 
length than in breadth, they ſhake a tract of ground with 
more or leſs violence in different places, and they are almoſt 
always accompanied with a dull noiſe, much like that of a 
large carriage that rolls along ſwiftly. 
In order to underſtand thoroughly what may be the cauſes of 
this Kind of Earthquake, we — remember that all inflam- 
mable matters capable of exploſion, ſuch as gun- powder, ge- 
nerate a large quantity of air; that this air, produced by the 
fire, is in a ſlate of very great rarefaction; and that by means 
of this compreflion, in which it finds itſelf in the bowels of 
the earth, it muſt produce very violent effects. Let us, there- 
fore, ſuppoſe that at a very conſiderable depth, as a hundred 
or two-hundred fathoms, there be found pyrites and other ſul- 
phureous ſubſtances, and that by the fermentation produced 
by the filtring of the waters, or other cauſes, theſe happen to 
take fire, let us ſee what will be the reſult ; in the firſt place, 
theſe ſubſtances are not regularly diſpoſed in horizontal ſtrata ; 
on the contrary, they are contained in the perpendicular fiſ- 
furcs, in the caverns at the foot of theſe fiſſures, and in other 
places where the waters can act, and into which they can pe- 
netrate : Theſe ſubſtances, coming to take fire, will generate a 
large quantity of air, whoſe ſpring being compreſſed in a little 
room, as in that of a cavern, will not only ſhake the fuperior 
round, but ſeck for paſſages to eſcape by and to extricate it- 
ſelf The paſlages that preſent themſelves, are the caverns 
and canals formed by the ſubterrancous waters and rivulets ; 
the rarefied air will violently precipitate into all the paſſages 
that are open, and form a furious wind in theſe ſubterraneous 
cavities, the noiſe of which ſhall be heard at the ſurface of the 
earth, accompanied with concuſſions thereof; this ſubterra- 
neous wind produced by the fire will extend as far as theſe 
cavitics, and cauſe an Earthquake more or leſs violent, in 
proportion as it is remote from the fire, and finds paſlages 
more or leſs narrow : This motion being performed length- 
wiſe, the concuſſion will be in the fame direction, and the 
Earthquake felt in a long zone or tract of ground. This air 
will cauſe no eruption, or volcano, becauſe it will find ſuf- 
ficient room to dilate itſelf, - or, rather, becauſe it will find 
outlets, and iflue out in form of wind or vapour. And even 
ſhould it be denied, that there are actually any ſubterraneous 
paſſages by which this air and theſe vapours can eſcape, we 
may eaſily conceive, that in the very place where the firſt ex- 
ploſion happens, the ground being raiſed up to a conſiderable 
height, the adjoining place mult be divided and rent aſunder 
horizontally, in order to correſpond with the primary motion, 
which is ſufficient to make paſſages that may communicate 
the motion to a very great diſtance. This explication agrees 
with all the ph:xnomena, An Earthquake is not felt in the 
very ſame inſtant in two diſtant places, for inſtance, a hun- 
dred or two-hundred leagues ; there is no external eruption of 
fire caufed by theſe Earthquakes that reach to ſome diſtance, 
and the noiſe that accompanies them, almoſt always, points 
Gut the progreſſive motion of the ſubterraneous fire. 
Wat has been ſaid may be farther confirmed by connecting 
it with other facts. It is well known, that mines exhale va- 
pours independently of the winds produced by the current of 
the waters, and that there arc often obſerved in them currents 
of unwholſome air and ſuffocating exhalations ; and beſides, 
there are holes, abyſſes, and deep lakes on the earth, that 
produce winds, as the lake of Buleſlaw in Bohemia. 
Harthquakes, it is true, are à great deal more frequent in 
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piers where volcano's are than elſewhere, x; in 8 
aples ; and it is well known from obſervations — a 
ferent times, — the moſt violent Earthquakes - : 
time of the eruptions of volcano's. BA 
Tarent, fl SEE. yer: lips, 
arthquakes ma produ ificially, by mis 
— of Calphur and the filings of — and — 
together, with an addition of water, into a kind of pal. 
burying the whole three or four feet under the : py. 
earth: For in ſeven or eight hours time the earth vil de 
to tremble, crack, and ſmoak, and burſt out into lng & 
EASE, in the ſea language, implies the ſame as ſlacken 
EA'SEMENT, in law, is ſome convenience, or ſervice, . 
one neighbour has of another by charter, or Preſcripticn. . 
a way through his ones, &c. 1 
EAST Dials: See DAL. 
EAsr-India See CO'MPANY, 
EA'STER is the great feſtival of the anniverſary com 
tion of our Saviour's reſurrection; which, for it; es 
and excellence, challenges the precedence of all other;, * 
The Greeks and Latins call it paſcha, originally an He 
word, ſignifying a paſſage, applied to the feaſt of the — 
held by the Jews much about the ſame time. In Enolin. 
is called Eaſter, from a goddeſs of that name worlkipped 
the Saxons in the month of April. ' 
It was in conformity to the cuſtom of the Jews, who ge. 
commanded by God himſelf to celebrate the paſſorer in 4, 
firſt month, and on the 14th day of that month in the ci 
that the primitive fathers ordered that the 14th day of th 
moon from the calendar new moon, which immediate! 
lows after the 21ſt of March, at which time the vernal ea 
nox happened upon that day, ſhould be deemed the my 
full moon, and that the Sunday after, becauſe our * 
roſe on the day after the Jewiſh paſſover, ſhould be Lade. 
day; and it is upon this account that our rubric has apc 
ed it upon the firſt Sunday after the firſt full moon imnek, 
ately following the 21ſt day of March, upon which dar. » 
that time, the vernal equinox happened : Whence it aprez 
that the true time of celebrating Eaſter, according to the 
original inſtitution of the feaſt of the paſſover, as well x. 
cording to the intent of the council of Nice, was to he & 
firſt Sunday after the firſt full moon immediately follow: 
the vernal equinox, or when the ſun entered into the fi 
point of Aries: And this was the principal view pope Greys 
ry had, when he reformed the calendar, to celebrate Eat 
according to the intent of the Nicene council. And a b 
new ſtile is ordered by act of parliament to be uſed in Grez: 
Britain for the future, it will be neceſſary to ſhew the methe! 
of finding Eaſter, according to this method of computatice, 
which may be performed by the following rule: 
Find the epact for the year propoſed, and, if it be lefs thy 
24, ſubtract it from 74; but if it be 24, it muſt be tak 
from 73; alſo, if the epact be 25, and the golden numbæ 
between 12 and 19, both numbers incluſive, the epact nut 
be taken from 73, and the remainder will be Eaſter limit, « 
the day of the paſchal full moon. If the limit do not excte: 
31, the day of the full moon will be in March; but if te- 
ceeds 31, it will be in April, the Sunday after which ful 
moon will be Eaſter-day. 
But to ſave the trouble of calculation, we ſhall inſert the f. 
lowing table, by which Eaſter-day may be found by inſyect- 
on from the preſent time, till the year 1899 incluſive, accur- 
ing to the Gregorian method. 


A Table to find EASTER till the Year 1899 mcluſroe, 
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G. Numb. A. „ 304-5 F, 

I. April 16 17 18129 14 

II. ” April 3 41 5 7 

II. March 26 27 28129 3 24 
. April 16 17 11112 a an 
Vs April 2 31 4] 5 . 61 March 3115? 1 
VI. April 23 24 2519 21 7. 
VII. April 9 10 11172 5 14 l 
VIII. April 2 3 | March 2829 $31 ap 
IX, April 16 17 18119 21 7 
X. April 9 10 111 5 7 

XI. March 26 27 28129 J1 
XII. April 16 17} 18119 : ” 
XIII. April 2 3 415 ö 
X1V, March 26 27 28122 

XV. April 16 10 11112 

XVI. April 2 3 4] 5 March; i 
x VII. April 23 24 r 100 (| 
XVIII. April 9 10 11112 3 Ki FR | 
XIX. April 2 March 27 28 29 | ol 


To make ufe of the preceding table, find the Sunda = 
for. the year in the uppermoft line, and the golden - 
ber, or prime, in the firft column; and in the comme 
of meeting, you have the day of the month on whic id 
falleth that year. But note, that the name of the or be 
on the left hand, or juſt with the figure, and follow eth H, 
in other tables by deſcent, but collateral. "kt fer 
E/BONY, in natural hiſtory, a hard kind of wood brought i 
the Indies. | Ther 
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ſpecies of Ebony in uſe among mechanics 
There art — ſueptible of a very fine poliſh, 124 on chat 


both __ much uſed in Moſaic, and inlaid works, toys, 


= N * is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, any boiling up, like 
le over the fire; Co it is gene ly uſed to ſignify 
an ſtruggling or efferveſcence which ariſes from the mingling 
e any alkalizate and acid liquor: And hence any in- 


violent motion of the parts of a fluid, occaſioned by the 


| frugeling of particles of different properties, is called by this 


* word is derived from the Latin ebu//io, to boil or bubble 


ry /MOSIS , a livid, brown, or dark ſpot in the ſkin, 
: cauſed by extravaſated fluids, when the capillaries are broken 
by a contuſion. 

, The word is formed from the Greek ix, to pour out, and 
a blood ; or, perhaps, from ie, out, and xp, juice or 
humour. 

CCLESIA'STIC * or ECCLESTASTICAL, ſomething appro- 

-ted or belonging to the church. 

25 The word is derived from the Latin eccleſia, the church. 


CO PE * is properly the cutting out of a bone in a fractured 
{&ull. 


* The word is derived from the Greek ixxirrw, to cut out. 
FCCOPRO/TICS “, EccoPROTICA, are mild cathartics, 
whoſe operation extends no farther than the inteſtinal tube, 
aud whoſe contents alone they evacuate. 
It is derived from the Greek ix and «i7;S-, dung. 


FCHINATE * Seeds, are ſuch ſeeds of plants as are prickly 


and rough. 
It is derived from the Greek ixirS-, a cheſnut. 


FCHINUS, in architecture, is a member or ornament near 
the bottom of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite capitals ; 
which the French call quart de round, from its circular form 
or contour z and the Engliſh, quarter round or boultin : 
The Italians call it ovolo ; the French, ove, from the Latin 
ovum, an egg : And hence the Engliſh call it eggs and an- 
chors. The Greeks call it zi, echinus, or cheſnut, from 
the egg's being encompaſſed with a cover ſomewhat reſembling 
achelnut cut open. 

FcaINUs, in 22 the prickly head, or top of any plant. 

FCHO *, a ſound reverberated, or reflected to the ear from 
ſome body. 


- 


* The word is formed from the Greek xi, to ſound. 


In order to account for the nature of Echoes, we muſt conſi- 
der, that ſound is perceived as coming from that place, from 
which, as a center, the pulſes are propagated. This is well 
known by experience : But to illuſtrate this matter let A 
(plate XXIII. fig. 22.) be the center from whence any ſound 
s directly propagated, and ſtrikes againſt any plain obſtacle 
CB, ſufficiently large ; draw A F perpendicular to B C, and 
produce it to H, ſo that it may be AF F H; the found re- 
tected will be perceived as coming from the point H. 

For let A E be the incident ray impinging againſt the obſtacle 
BC in the point E; from E draw the ray E D, in ſuch a 
manner that the angle C E D may be equal to the angle F E 
A, or that the angle of incidence may be equal to the angle 
of reflection ; then will ED be the reflected ray of found ; 
and, if produced, will paſs through the point H ; for the an- 
ger EH=CED=FEA. Therefore in the triangles 
AE and EF H, ſince the angles of one are reſpectively e- 
qual to the angles of the other, and the ſide F E is common to 
both, the ſides of one triangle will be reſpectively equal to the 
kdes of the other; and therefore HF = AF; wherefore the 
rex found will be heard by a perſon at D, as coming from 
the point H, | 

As the place of the auditor, or point D, approaches towards 
A, the caſe will conſtantly be the ſame with reſpect to the 
center of ſound H; the triangles will {till be equal, and all 
den angles and ſides reſpectiveſy; therefore, when D coincides 
with A, the reflex ſound, or Lobo. will be heard from the 
point H, which was to be demonſtrated. 

by * lound therefore is heard twice by an auditor at D D; 
41 5 the direct ray A D, and ſecondly by the reflex ray 
3 provided the difference between AD and A E D be 
Laciently great, that the direct and reflex ſound do not in 
mM lame ſenſible moment of time affect the ear: For if the 
who ſound arrive at the ear before the impreſſion of the di- 
"48 bund ceaſes, the ſound will not be double, only rendered 
doxe intenſe, 

3 know by experience, if more than 9 or 10 ſyllables be 
8 in a ſecond, the ſounds will not be diſtinct and arti- 
dale; therefore, that the reflex ſound may not be confound- 


ed with the direct ſound, there ought to be at leaſt the gth 
Pat of a ſecond b N 


in the 9th part of a 2d the ſound runs through the ſpace 


of 1142 — _ . 
51 5 feet; the difference therefore between A D 
10.1" muſt not be leſs than 127 feet, for the Echo to be 
"ntly heard in D. 
ence alſo it g . . 
. oy it follows, that a perſon ſpeaking or uttering a ſen- 
A aloud, in order to obſerve the Echo by reflection 


etween the times of their appulſe to the ear. 


from the obſtacle B C, ought to ftand at leaſt 73 or 74 feet 
from it, that is, AF= 74 ; and fince, at the common rate 
of ſpeaking, we pronounce not above 3 and] ſyllables per ſe- 
cond, or read more than 20 lines of Engliſh poetry per mi- 
nute ; therefore, that the Echo may return juſt as ſoon as the 
three ſyllables are expreſſed, we muſt have twice A F equal 
to about 1000 feet ; or the ſpeaker muſt ſtand about 500 feet 

from the obſtacle BC; and ſo in proportion for any other 

number of ſyllables. 

In all the experiments which Dr. Derham made with the 

uns at Blackheath, there was always a reduplication of the 
ound, particularly on February 13, 1704, where the di- 
rect ſound came firſt in 120 half ſeconds, and the reflex ſound 
or Echo in 122 half ſeconds: The difference in time, being, a 
whole ſecond, ſhews the Echo paſſed over 1142 feet more 
than the direct ſound; and that therefore the phonocamptic 
object, or obſtacle which reflected the ſound, was very proba- 
bly near the guns ; fince, after the pulſes had 14 ood 
way, they would have been too weak, when reflected, to 
have made an Echo as ſtrong or ſtronger than the direct ſound, 
as the Doctor always found it was. 

By ſome experiments which he made on guns fired on the ri- 

ver Thames, between Deptford and Cuckold's point, he ob- 

ſerved the ſound was not only doubled, but tripled, quadru- 
pled, and ſometimes repeated many more times, and each ſuc- 
ceeding Echo was louder and louder ; and often, when he 
heard thoſe Echo's of great guns, he obſerved a murmur aloft 
in the air, eſpecially if the heavens were quiet and ſerene : 

And thoſe pulſes of air he has obſerved to ſtrike againſt a thin 

cloud, and produce in it a murmur for the ſpace of 15”. 

From hence he judged, that thoſe murmurs in the air proceed 

from the vaporous particles ſuſpended in the atmoſphere which 

reſiſt the undulations of ſound, and reverberate them to the 
ear of the obſerver, in the manner of indefinite Echoes, 

EcHo, in architecture, is applied to certain vaults and arches, 

generally of elliptical or parabolical figures erected to produce 
artificial Echo's. 

EcHo, in poetry, is a kind of compoſition, wherein the laſt 

words or ſyllables of each verſe contain ſome meaning, which, 
being repeated apart, anſwer to ſome queſtion or other matter 
contained in the verſe. Virgil has a beautiful one: 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 

Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater, — And Ovid alſo, 
Si niſi que face poterit te digna videri, 

Nulla futura tua gi, nulla futura tua eft. 


ECHO'METER “, in muſic, a kind of ſcale, having ſeveral 
lines divided on it, to find the intervals and ratio's of ſounds. 


The word is derived from the Greck, v, ſound, and wretw, 
to mea'ure. 


ECLE/CTICS “, a ſect of ancient phyſicians, who ſelected from 
all the other ſets what appeared to them the beſt and moſt 
rational. 

The word is derived from the Greek ixxiyw, to elect. 


ECLE/GMA “, or EcrecTos, in pharmacy, a certain form, 
in which pectoral medicines are frequently directed ; as a lam- 
bitive, linctus, or lohoch. 

They are both derived from the Greek tx and , to lick. 


ECLTPSE “, in 1 a privation of the light of ſome 
luminary, by the interpoſition of an opaque body, either be- 
tween it and the eye, or between it and the ſun, 


The word is derived from the Greek ire, to leave or for- 
ſake. 


All dark bodies, expoſed to the direct light of the ſun, caſt a 
ſhadow behind them ; which is nothing but the privation of 
light in the ſpace oppoſite to the ſun, by reaſon of the ſun's 
rays being intercepted by the opaque body : And as the globes 
of the earth and moon are both opaque bodies, which borrow 
all their light from the ſun, when either interpoſes, the other 
muſt in ſome meaſure be obſcured, as the earth (plate XXV, 
fig. 1.) at A, and the moon in B. 

Hence it appears, that a ſolar Eclipſe is cauſed by the interpo- 
ſition of the moon betwixt the ſun and the earth; and a lunar 
one, by that of the earth betwixt the ſun and moon. 

Let S repreſent the ſun, D the earth, M the moon, and E her 
ſhadow, by which it is evident there can be no line drawn 
from any part of the ſun to any point in the ſpace IH, upon 


and, ſince the moon is a dark body, it will not ſuffer any ray 
to paſs through or illuminate the ſpace I H; therefore that 
part of the earth muſt be deprived of the ſun's light. It is to 
be noted, that this can never happen but when the moon 1s in 
conjunction with the ſun ; for at no other time is her ſhadow 
caſt upon the earth. 

The moon being leſs than the earth, her ſhadow can never 
cover the whole globe, only a part of it, ſuch as IH ; and a 
total darkneſs happens only to thoſe inhabitants on whom the 
ſhadow falls. The circumjacent places will be illuminated 
with ſome of the ſun's beams, called the penumbra, or a 
lucid partial ſhadow ; which will have different degrees of illu- 
mination, according to the diſtance from the center of the real 
ſhadow. © The inhabitants where this penumbra falls will on- 


ly ſee a part of the ſun's diſk obſcure, which will appear to be 
4 © | more 


the earth's ſurface, but will fall upon the globe of the moon; 
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more or leſs, in proportion as they are ſituated nearer or farther | 
remote from the center: Without this penumbra all the ſun's 
_ will be ſeen at the ſame time, and no Eclipſe perceived 
at all. 
Let S (plate XXV. fig. 2.) repreſent the ſun in the equi- 
noctial, and E the earth; then will A be the moon conjoined 
with the ſun to the ſouth pole; B a true conjunction at the 
earth's center, or in the equator ; and C the moon conjoined 
with the ſun at the north pole. 
Now it is manifeſt, when the moon is at B, her ſhadow falls 
in the torrid zone; and conſequently muſt take away the ſun's 
light from that part of the globe; when at the ſame time to 
the north and ſouth poles only part of the ſun's body will 
be darkened: And when the moon is centrally conjoined at 
C, the ſun may be totally eclipſed at the north pole, when at 
the ſame time to the ſouth part of the world he is free from 
the leaſt obſcuration. Hence the penumbral cone is deter- 
mined in this manner : 
Let A (plate XXV. fig. 3.) repreſent the ſun, E the moon, 
D the earth, C the moon's opaque ſhadow, and AED a 
right line joining the three centers ; draw the line F G, from 
the ſuperior limb of the ſun to the earth's ſurface, touching 
the inferior limb of the moon ; and the line H I from the infe- 
rior limb of the ſun, touching the ſuperior limb of the moon ; 
and they will interſect each other in the point K ; which point 
will be the vertex, and the line K N the axis of the penumbral 
cone. About which, if the line K G or K I be made to re- 
volve, it will deſcribe the limits of the penumbra upon the 
earth's ſurface, and is here repreſented by the faint ſhadow 
LM. 
To know how much of the earth's ſurface can be involved in 
this penumbra, firſt, let us ſuppoſe the angle of the cone, 
as demonſtrated by Dr. Keill in his aſtronomical lectures, page 
116, without ſenſible error, equal to the apparent diameter of 
the ſun; then in the triangle K O E, right-angled at O, is 
given the ſemidiameter of che moon O E, and the ſemiangle 
of the cone OK E, to find the diſtance of the moon's center 
from the vertex K; which when known, added te the moon's 
diſtance from the earth, will give the whole height of the ſaid 
cone from the earth's center: Then in the oblique triangle 
D KI are given the ſides DK and DI, together with the an- 
gle DK1; hence will be found the angle N DI, whoſe mea- 
ſure is the arch I N, the ſemidiameter of the penumbra upon 
the-carth. 
After the ſame manner may be found the quantity of the earth 
involved in the real ſhadow. But if the apparent diameter 
of the ſun exceed that of the moon, the real ſhadow will not 
reach the carth: In this caſe there may be a central Eclipſe 
of the ſun, but not a total one. This is called an annular 
Eclipſe ; the moon's body appears in the ſun's diſk, ſurround- 
ed by a bright luminous 'circle. Such a one was obſerved by 
Clavius at Kome, April the gth, 1567 ; and ſuch another paſſed 
over the city of Edinburgh on February 18, 17 36-7, in the 
evening. 
As it is evident there can be no Eclipſe of the ſun, but when 
the moon is in the change; for then only the moon is in op- 
poſition to the ſun, and near the earth's ſhadow : So there 
can be no Eclipſe of the moon but at the time of the full. 
And fince there is a new and a full moon every month, it 
will be proper to give a reaſon, why there is not alſo an Eclipſe 
at thoſe times every month. If the moon's orbit lay in the 
plane of the earth's orbit, that is, if thoſe two planes were to 
coincide in a plane paſſing through the ſun, there would be a 
total Eclipſe of the moon at every full, and conſequently a 
central Eclipſe of the ſun at every change. This is impro- 
perly attributed to the ſun, becauſe it is really an Eclipſe of 
the earth; for all the time, the fun retains his own light with- 
out the leait diminution, and only thofe inhabitants of the 
earth that are under the ſhadow ot the moon, or of the pe- 
numbra, are truly eclipſed. 
But the orbs of the earth and moon, being placed obliquely, 
and not both in the ſame plane, interſect each other in two 
points, called nodes, where the moon's orbit is found to be 
inclined to the ecliptic in an angle of about five degrees ; 
therefore the moon may be in ſuch a poſition from the nodes, 
as to paſs the oppoſition or conjunction, either too high or too 
low to fall into the earth's ſhadow, or to have her ſhadow or 
penumbra fall upon the earth. Hence it is very poſſible every 
full and new moon may not be eclipſed. And it will farther 
apnear, that no Eclipſe can happen but when the moon is near 
one of her nodes; confequently the quantity of the Eclipſe de- 
pends upon the diftance from it : And of both kinds it may 
be cither total, partial, or central. 
Let E (plate XXV. fig. 4.) repreſent the earth, 8, 8, 8, three 
different poſitions of the fun, and M, M, M, M,. M, M, va- 
rious places ot the moon in her orbit; let us now ſuppoſe a con- 
junction or an oppoſition to be made at B or C, at both which 
places the moon happens to be exactly in the nodes ; conſe 
quently, in either of them there will be a central Eclipſe. 
Again, let us imagine the true ſyzigy at D or E; in both 
thoſe points the moon has conſiderable latitude, and can only 
produce a partial Eclipſe. Farther, if the moon be removed 
to G or H, there will be no Eclipſe at all. Thus, in any 
part of the moon's orbit, by knowing the moon's diftance 
trom either node, the limits of Eclipſes, both ſolar and lunar, 
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may be eaſily determined; that of the ſun will be 65 


ly 18*, and that of the moon 12% Hence it und tg. Th 
| ſun, in general, are more frequent than * 5 ee (ps 
—_— in any particular place they are much few, "*; lg 
Now from the horizontal parallaxes of the fun ava © oo 


their apparent ſemidiameters, the ili moon, 2nd 
is thus tartan Fra. : 2 7 of a folar Eels, 
Let A, fig. S. repreſent the ſun, B the earth, and C 

then the angle H E G will be the apparent diameter : | rſt; 
ſeen from the earth's center; and QE R the appare 0! the fu, __ 
of the moon ſeen from the ſame place ; and hdr ay Gang 
ſhadow : Hence, L K M will be the penumbral N by 
ing the utmoſt extent of ſuch an Eclipſe, and W 2 0 link. 
tity of the earth's ſurface involved in the real . g 


ſame time. Now to find the apparent diameter of the ' U thy xt 
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bra in the moon's orbit, we have given the Points I; " 
upon the earth's ſuperficies ; in which, when the ;, *% gt 
C, the circles X Q and RT will repreſent the ſu rank. , 1 
diſk free from obſcuration. 03 Whey bi 

To the inhabitants at L the moon's north limb d = 
touch the ſun's ſouth one, and may here repreſent = /& = 
ning of an Eclipſe ; when, at the ſame time, to the 4 75 
M the moon's upper limb will juſt go off th - of 3 
a ' e ſun's l wor 
limb, repreſenting to them the end of an Eclipſe, 1 WI 
Thus it appears, that the diſtance of the two center. « _ 
Y, is equal to the apparent diameter of the penumbra 9 ar 
fore upon F, with the ſum of the ſemidiameters of the 8 As 
moon, equal to the angle F M Y, deſcribe the mir. the 
and it will repreſent the penumbra in the moon's och "I ſun 
It is to be obſerved, if in the above fig. C repreſent of t 
moon perpendicular to the equator, and N the north 1 and 
will be the north limit, and L the ſouth limit of the ry * dec! 
Again, to find the apparent diameter of the earth's df. inte 
moon's orb, you have given the horizontal parallax of the: | day 
NDE, and E F N, the horizontal parallax of the wy: k ter 


the line I O parallel to DK E, then will the angles F 5 ſum 


O, that of the ſun, and there will remain the angle FN 7 Ari 


* ws 


equal to the apparent ſemidiameter of the earth's 774: u 
moon's orb. Hence upon the center F, with the differenc 
the horizontal parallaxes of the ſun and moon ENT. ddt. 
XVT, and it will repreſent the ſame. "= 
Now, as was ſaid before, if none of this penumbra f Unt. 
in the ſaid diſk, there can be no Eclipſe : For let 1 * 
XXV. Vg. 17.) be the diſk in the ecliptic, and F the nents 
bra in the moon's orbit, F G is the diſtance of the luminzrs 
from the node: Here it is plain that the moon's latitude; 
greater than the ſum of the ſemidiameters of the diſk and . 
numbra, and therefore no Eclipſe can happen to that par 4 
the moon's orbit. But if the ſum of the ſemidiameters « te 
diſk and penumbra be greater than the moon's true laude 
as at C, then an Eclipſe muſt unavoidably happen to fare 
place: And if the moon's latitude be leſs than the femidine 
ter of the diſk, as at B, the Eclipſe will be central, and one 
where may be total. And further, if all the penumbr: t. 
within the diſk, as at A, fig. 15. the ſame for ſome time mar i 
general. It is to be noted that in partial Eclipſes the cent: 
of the penumbra falls without the diſk. 
The geometrical conſtruction of ſolar Eclipſes for pariais 
places of the earth, 
Lemma I. Jo an obſerver in the ſun the earth's enge 
hemiſphere would appear a ſuperficial diſk : To him the & 
veral parts of land and water would directly appear 2s it jw 
jected on a plane; conſequently, if circular lines, fuch at 
meridians, parallels, &c, were drawn or imagined upon 
there may be conceived an orthographical projection d 
ſphere. 
II. Every place upon the earth's ſurface, to the eye as 20% 
in cach diurnal revolution, apparently deſcribes an ell 
path, or otherwiſe a right line, parallel to the equata © 
axis of which, at different times of the year, is various 
clined to the right, or to the left, from the axis of the cc 
tic; that IS, 
III. During the ſun's progreſs through the ſummer and a 
ſigns, to wit 9, &. nj, ==, mM, and £, the axis of the © 
projected on the above plane lies to the left of the a 
zodiac; but if the ſun be in any of the other oppoſite 112% * 
will on the contrary be thrown to the right. If ti 
place be in any of the north figns, that is, Y, W, U, K. | 
north pole will be enlightened ; but if otherwiſe, to tie 
it will be obſcure, _ 85 
Corollary, The conjugate diameter of every elliptical 7 
apparently increaſes and decreaſes, as the ſun's dec . 
doth increaſe or decreaſe. If the ſun is in the equmocua 
path of each vertex will then be a right line, but at © 
times orbicular, by 
It is to be obſerved, that the tranſverſe diameter of the 1 
repreſenting the path of any place, is always eu 
the ſine complement of the reſpective latitude ; 4 1 
jugate one to the difference of the ſines, betwixt tne be 
ditterence of the two complements, latitude and the lu 
clination. Y 
Prob. I. To repreſent the path of any vertex on tte 
diſk, as viewed from ihe tun, 7 
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| e. Having drawn 'a circle as AB CD 
The . — 10.) let ir be ſuppoſed to be the earth's en- 
(plate ed diſk ; then, by two right lines paſſing through the 
lighten croſs it at right angles; ſo will one of them repreſent 
— the ecliptic, as E C ; the other its axis, as GH; © 
- the vertex point, or where the ſun is in the zenith, and B 
d D the ecliptic pole in the ſolar horizon. ; | 
Now, as the obliquity of the 42 is nearly 23? 307, ſet this 
ſtance from B both ways to and K; then draw the line 
K and ſomewhere in it you will find the elevated pole thus: 
Make half this line, name 7 I L, equal to the radius of a line 
{ fines, and upon it ſet o the ſine of the ſun's diſtance from 
the ſolſtitial colures, which is here repreſented by the axis B 
D. from L, towards I or K, according to what quarter of the 
ecliptic the ſun is in; that is to ſay, if the ſun's longitude be 
on in f, E, N. V, 8, or u, the ſaid diſtance will be from 
ed K ; but if in any of the others, from L towards I. 
Thus let the ſun be ſuppoſed in the oy rh of Taurus, or at 
- the end of Aquarius, the pole will be ound at P; if in the ſor- 
mer, it will be viſible; if in the latter, inviſible, being then 
mote and obſcure; through which and the center of the diſk, 
if you draw the line M „it will repreſent the axis of the 
world ; and in this caſe P will be the north pole. ; 
When the ſouth pole is elevated, it may eaſily be conceived, 
ecery plane lying in oppoſition, that the above rule will be 
ow to delineate the ellipſis which any 2 place upon 
the earth deſcribes in 24 hours; if in north atitude, and the 
{un be in the northern ſigns (or the latitude and declination be 
of the ſame kind) or the difference ſouthern (or the latitude 
and declination be of a different kind) the ſum of the ſun's 
declination and the pole's elevation will be the diurnal 
interſection, or the ſign of the ſun's meridional diſtance that 
day from the path of the ſaid place; and, for the nocturnal in- 
terſection of the ſame, the direct contrary, that is, if their 
{um be that, their difference will be this. 
Thus, ſuppoſe I would repreſent the path of London in the 
forezoing figure, the ſun . then in the laſt ſcruple of 
Aries, or at the beginning of Taurus ; his declination at that 
time will be 11* 307 north; this added to and ſubtracted from 
the latitude 5 1 32” north, the ſum is 63* 27, and the diffe- 
rence 40 Y. 
Make the ſemidiameter of the diſk the radius of a line of fines, 
om which take thoſe two laſt numbers ſeparately, and place 
them upon the axis from the center, ©, towards the pole P, 
i{iuminated, the former 12 will be the nocturnal interſection 
of the arch and meridian ; the latter XII the viſible one, or 
that of the day. Again, biſſect that part of the axis 12 XII 
at right angles in R, and on this line place the fine comple- 
ment of latitude both ways from R to VI and 6; thus will be 
had the extreme points of each diameter, through which the 
ellipſis or curve is to paſs, Now to determine a ſufficient 
number of other points, in order to be as near the truth as 
poſſfihle in protracting the ſaid ellipſis, make R 6 and R XII 
each the radius of a different line of fines : Then, if from the 
firſt, you take the fines in degrees from the meridian, of ſuch 
hours or parts of hours, as are required to be ſhewn in the path, 
and place them ſeverally in the ſame tranſverſe diameter both 
ways, from R towards the horizon, and from the points ſo 
made, erect as many perpendiculars, ſuch as 20”, 5, 40, 
40, 10”, 20", 1", 15, 11”, &c. equal to the co- ſine of the 
ſad arches, to each reſpectively taken from the other, or ſe- 
con! ſcale, you will have 24 points or hours, with other ſub- 
Ovihons, repreſenting the true way and exact place of the ſaid 
vertex, at any time of the day or night. 
In lice manner may be projected the parallel of the ſame 


place at any other time, and of various places at the ſame time, | 


o illuſtrate which take the two following examples: 


Firſt, of London: (plate XXV. fig. q.) in January, the ſun be- 


nr in 20 of 

11 5 0 Fi, 

decondly, of Rome (plate XXV. fig. 10.) at the ſummer 
ſollice, 


t to de noted, that thoſe two points, where the path cuts 

de lid of the diſk, are the places to which the ſun appears 

tone and fet, To find which more exactly, if required, 

Lay the latitude of the place on the periphery of the diſk from 

Ato B. fh. 10. from B draw a parallel to the diameter, as BC; 

mat done, let off the ſun's declination from E to D, and 

cen the inc SD. Then will the diſtance from 8, the cen- 

de dd, to F, the interſection, applied on the axis from 
es you à point as T; through which, if a line be drawn 

at gh angles to the meridian, it will cut the circumference 

. tie points required, 

+ 10 conftruct the appearance of a ſolar Eclipſe to 

wy particular place, &c. 

4 IC We can Come at the geometrical ſolution of this pro- 

, > We Ought to be well acquainted with the gencral calcu- 

eat the following particulars. 

ac middle time of the echpſe, or of the neareſt approach 

þ 1 v9 centers, that is, of the diſk and penumbru. 
+ Ihe moon's 


b > latitude, at the true conjunction, at the ſame 


7 . _ 
Crow | [ 
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a ſemidlameter of the ſun. 
— — 0; the moon. 
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V — of the diſk. 
VI. of the penumbra. 


VII. The inclination of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic. 


VIII. The 8 motion of the moon from the ſun. 
IX. Laſtly, the ſun's declination. 


For example, in the ſun's Eclipſe of April 21, 1715, in the 
morning, the ſun in 8 12 14 41”. 


The 1 


21 42 10 p. M. 
44 12 N. D. 

15 58 

16 46 

was 61 30 
| 32 45 


4 
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35 35 

4. $4 C is 34 13 

All which being accurately known from aſtronomical tables, 
we may in the next place proceed to repreſent the moon's 
way, or path of the penumbra over the earth, and how to di- 
vide the ſame to any given place, 
Having deſcribed the circle AB CD (plate XXVI. fig. 1.) 
as before, to repreſent the diſk, and upon it the path of the 
place, &c. draw a perpendicular line to the moon's way thus : 
from a line of chords, equal to the radius of the diſk, take the 
inclination of the moon's orb to the ecliptic, and lay it on the 
11 of the diſk, as from B to E, and draw the line 
0; ſuch a one will repreſent the perpendicular required. 
If the moon's latitude be either north deſcending or ſouth aſ- 
cending, this line will lie to the right hand of the ecliptic 
pole ; but if otherwiſe, that is, north aſcending, or ſouth de- 
ſcending, to the left of the ſame. 
Again, from a ſcale in proportion to the diſk, take the moon's 
latitude, and place it on this line, as from © to H; through 
H draw a line, ſuch as I K, at right angles to O E, now 
ſuppoſed the axis of the moon's way, and it will repreſent the 
path of the penumbra or of the center of the general Eclipſe. 
Now to divide the ſaid path properly to the time, at any given 
place ; firſt, fix the time at or near the middle, according as 
it happens, by making proportionable allowance, as the mi- 
nutes more or leſs require; then, from that point, by the 
hourly motion of the moon from che ſun, the motion of the 
whole duration may be divided into time, which, if marked 
reſpectively, will ſhew the place of the penumbra in its paſ- 
ſage over the diſk, at every hour and minute of the ſaid con- 
tinuation. 
Thus, according to the hourly motions of the @ from the ©, 
ſuppoſing the middle of an Eclipſe, at London, to be 42/ paſt 
9 o'clock in the morning, the path mult be divided, &c. as 
in the fig. 
As one hour of time is to the hourly motion in minutes and 
ſeconds of the moon from the ſun ; ſo is any number of mi- 
nutes in time to minutes of motion : Hence, by the foregoing 
calculation, 607: 307 35”: : 427 18” : 25 67; which, placed 
in the path from a to h, gives the place of the center (penum- 
bra) at 22 hours or X o'clock. 
In the above-mentioned Eclipſe, proceeding as above directed, 
the points for 11 o'clock and , by opening your compaſs to 
35” 35”, will be found at c and d. The rett as is repre- 
ſented in the fig. from which you may learn to divide, {ubdi- 
vide, and mark the ſame accordingly. 
In like manner, if regard be had to the difference of meridians, 
any path may be divided to difterent places. 5 
1. To determine the apparent time of the beginning, middle, 
and end of an Eclipſe. 
Take between your compaſſes, in proportion to that of the 
diſk, the ſemidiameter of the penumbra; and, with one foot 
in the moon's way, moving it from the left hand towards the 
right, find ſuch a point, that the compaſles ſo placed, as at e, 
the other foot may fall upon the ſame hour and minute, in the 
path of any given vertex, as at g; thus, will each leg point to 
the beginning of the Eclipſe, at that place. | 
Again, your compaſſes remaining at the ſame extent, find an- 
other point in the ſaid path, on which, if one foot be placed, 
the other, as before, may cut the fame hour and minute in the 
path of the place ; then will either point ſhew the end of the 
Eclipſe. | 
To determine the requiſites at London. From any ſcale of 
equal parts = 617 30” the radius of the dilk, take the extent 
of 32 45”, the ſemidiameter of the penumbra in the fame 
He. and that diſtance applied from one path to the other, as 
is taught above, you will find both pointing to 8 77, the time 
ſought. N 
Likewiſe, at the end (ſee the ſame figure) upon K and J. 
there ſhewing the hour 24 paſt 10. Again, at M and N, 
the equal times in a perpendicular to the moon's wav, you will 
find q 24, the greateſt obſervation, or the neareſt approach of 
the two apparent centers (O and 4) upon which if two circles 
be drawn, that is, one upon M = to 17 58” the ſemidiame- 
ter of the ſun; and another upon N == to 16” 46”, that of the 
moon, from the ſame ſcale : | 
The latter will cut off from the former juſt ſo much as the vi- 
ſible obſcuration will be. In this manner you will find the pre- 
ceding Eclipſe at London will be total, and exactly 12 digits. 
Itis to be noted, that, the air bappening to be very clear you 
Ts 
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this Eclipſe was obſerved, ſeveral of the planets and fixed ſtars, 


during the time of total darkneſs, became viſible to the naked 
eye. 
2 To find the middle. Apply the one fide of a ſquare to the 
moon's way; ſo placed, move it backwards, or forwards, un- 
til the other ſide cut equal time in each path, that is, the ſame 
hour and minute in one as in the other; the time ſo found 
will be that of the greateſt obſcuration. | 

To find the number of digits, the ſun's diameter being 
3: ided into twelve, that are eclipſed. 
This is known by deſcribing two circles upon the two laſt 
points, which determined the middle of the Eclipſe, that is, 
one upon the place, with the ſemidiameter of the ſun; the 
other in the moon's way, with the ſemidiameter of the moon. 


Thus will the quantity obſcured be ſhewn in the ſun's diame- 


ter, cut by the moon's limb. 

. How to project the viſible appearance of the Eclipſe. 

Las M repreſent the ſun, and N the moon, at the middle of 
the Eclipſe ; draw the line © M V (plate XXVI. fig. 1.) as 
alſo MN; then will © V repreſent the vertic circle, and 
V N M the angle of obliquity, as made by the line of con- 
nexion MN. Conſequently, O being the vertic point of 
the ſun's limb, if the ſaid lines be reverſed, as plate XXV. 
fig. 18. the poſition of the viſible Eclipſe, with reſpect to a per 
pendicular paſſing through the ſun, may be naturally ſhewn, 
not only at the middle, but, if required, at both the beginning 
and end. 

In Eclipſes that continue for ſome time total, or annular, if, 
inſtead of the ſum of the ſemipenumbra of the ſun and moon, 
you may make uſe of their difference, that is, if inſtead of 
the penumbra for total darkneſs, you make uſe of the umbra, 

ou may eaſily find the beginning and ending of the ſame. 

t is to be noted, that the way of the moon's ſhadow, &c. 
over England in this Eclipſe was, as is repreſented in Dr. 
Halley's Projection. 

Prob. III. To find, at any time, and in any part of the path 
upon the earth's ſurface, the ſpecies of the total ſhadow, or 
of the annular ſection of the penumbra. 

The general rule. Upon the center point, as at A, deſcribe 
a Circle equal to the difference (plate XXVI. fig- 2.) be- 
twixt the apparent diameter of the ſun and moon; this 
circle ſhall proje& upon the globe the true quantity of the 
ſaid ſhadow, or penumbral ſection; therefore, if you take 
the dimenſion of it from a ſcale of fines, in proportion to 
the radius of the diſk, and transfer it upon a plane, you 
will have the true poſition, figure, and direction upon the 
earth; which in all parts of the world, but where the ſun is 
vertical, will be an ellipſis, and more or leſs irregular, ac- 
cording to its diſtance from the ſolar horizon. The direction 
of the middle, it is to be noted, is various, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year and time of the day. 

The obliquity of the figure entirely depends upon the ſun's 
altitude; and, in Eclipſes that happen near the horizon, is 
very much diſtorted, during its ſtay on the illuminated hemi- 


| ſphere ; upon every different country it is continually chang- 


ing its ſhape, and putting on a new form, ſuch as A, B, or 
C, fig. 3. 

It is to be noted, that the ſection of every cone, &c. made 
by a ſpherical ſurtace, is not eaſily determined any other way 
but by conſtruction; in the vaſt penumbra it is beſt under- 
ſtood by throwing a diſtinct ſhadow upon a round ball or 
globe. 

The longer or tranſverſe diameter always coincides with the 
line of the ſun's azimuth ; the conjugate is at right angles 
with it. 

Let E (plate XXVI, fig. 2.) be the earth's diſk, A the moon's 
center in the line of her paſſage over it, N O, and the circle 
BCDE the ſpace or portion of the earth's ſurface to be de- 
lineated. Draw the diameter G A H, and at right angles 
to this the line I K paſſing through the center of the penum- 


bra; alſo, a perpendicular to the path, as LM. Now, if | 


to theſe be drawn other lines parallel, ſuch as 4 5, c d, e f, 
g h, i, I m,n o, and p 9, equal to the radius A B; then will 
aNc,f Mh, and i n be the true dimenſions of the ſaid ſha- 
dow, or penumbra, in all its parts from the center that is, 
i m will be the ſhorteſt diameter, and 9 the longeſt ; ac 
will be perpendicular breadth, and // the obliquity : Which, 
if meaſured in degrees, and reduced into geographical miles, 
you may eaſily know both its limits and direction. 

By this method was found in the great annular Eclipſe of the 
tun in 1735, the moon's penumbra as it was thrown upon the 
earth to us in Europe. 

That narrow compaſs called the umbra, or the ſmall annular 
ſpace of the penumbra, approaches nearly to a plane, being 
the ſection of a cone cut by a ſpherical ſurface : Whence 
it will appear. (Eucl. lib. iii. p. 6.) that the proper center 
or axis of the cone is not the real center of the Eclipſe. 
Scholia. The duration of total darkneſs, and conſequently 
the extent of the umbra, penumbra, or entire Eclipſe to diffe- 
rent places, along or near the path of moon's center, is vaſtly 
various, upon account of the unequal elevation of the lumi- 
naries above the horizon; for the moon is much nearer to 
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the earth, when ſhe is in the meridian, than when g. 
or ſetting ; and, when ſhe is in the zenith of * 1 f 
is nearer, by a ſixtieth part of her ciftance fro. Place, g. 
when ſhe is in the rational horizon; and, in mn u, thy 
which happen near the zenith, this is therefore don uche 
for which a particular allowance muſt be made bonüdderthe 
The duration or the ſolar Eclipſes, in any particu] 
more or leſs according as they happen nearer = le, 
from noon; by reaſon that, near fix o'clock, the 4 fue 
tion conſpires with the ecliptic one leſs than at * 
at noon. The velocity of the ſhadow is ver = 
ariſing not only from the inequality of the mon, l, 
motion, but alſo from the oblique variation of A : 
—— as the —_— and the longitude of any ka, . * 
rection, may be eaſily known, there c 1 
0 in finding ne f an de no great dil 
the general tranſit of an Eclipſe, &c. and how 
time and particular place of the beginni to find te 
2 Eclipſe. : 9 of the ger 
t BR CN (plate XXIII. fie. 23.) re 
diſk in the 11 BC ly "I 2. 13 the err 
paſſage of the penumbra over it, P the north pole. Nan 
time when the moon's center will be at FDIHHM F 
is required. In the firſt place, here is given FO ne 
the ſum of the ſemidiametersof the diſk and penu mbra: 6 0K V, 
DO = OE, the ſemidiameter of the diſk ; and, lagi, © 
the neareſt approach of the luminaries to e 4 a, 
diſk, to find FO H and D OH, the two angles of, * 
By the ſolution of a right-angled triangle, havin yy 
reduction M H, ſay, as O P or DO, is to the — Fox . 
to the fine complement of the angle H O F. ,; 92 
Then to find the ſemiduration FH or H K; the anale 1 I 
the radius is to FO; ſo is the angle of incidence For? 
FH: Or by Eucl. i. 47. FHS VU FO fy 
In like manner may be found D H S to HE — 10 
vided by the hourly motion of the moon from the f * 
give each reſpective arch in time; this added to pa Y 
tracted from the time of the greateſt obſcuration "i af 
the beginning and ending of the general Eclipſe, te, 
Now to find the latitude and longitude of thoſe places 
the earth, over which the center of the penumbra — 
will be that place to which the ſun is vertical; its laitak 
is always equal to the ſun's declination ; and its longing. 
from the place to which the tables are accommodated — 
to the time from noon, in that place reduced into hw 
and minutes. Hence the poſition of the center is knom, 
and conſequently, by the doctrine of ſpherics, the ati 
and longitude of any given point, ſuch as G, D, I, H, TI 
or L, may be found. G is the place where the ſhadow 5 
touched the earth; D the place where the center come ©: 
I the point where the ſun is eclipſed in the univerſal meridiz; 
H the place where the center falls; M the nonageſimal Genres 
E the place where the center goes off from the earth ; Lie 
place where the penumbra leaves it. 
The mean velocity of the ſhadow over the earth is wm 
equal to the hourly motion of the moon from the {un, 1 
the moon's orbit, reduced into geographical miles. 
Lunar Eelipſes are occaſioned by the interpoſition of the 
earth betwixt the ſun and the moon, whereby the moan i 
deprived of her luſtre by falling into the earth's ſhadow ; ad 
for the ſame reaſon, as to quantity and duration, is both gere- 
ral and univerſal. A lunar Eclipſe can never happen but z 
the full, and when the moon is leſs than half a ſign from ws 
of the nodes. 
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is not abſolutely hid from us at the ſame time, as at !t 
change ; becauſe the rays of light paſſing through our 2: 
moſphere are refracted, and thrown obliquely into the rw 
ſhadow, and thereby faintly illuminate the whole cot 
Hence it is, that the moon's body remains viſible to uz, ti 
it be totally eclipſed, 

Let A (plate XXVI. fig. 4.) repreſent the ſun, B the cart, 
C the moon, and K our atmoſphere ; then H FI will be i 
cone of the perfect ſhadow, H GI the penumbra, and L tt 
circular ſections cut by a plane in the moon's orbit. Now 
the rays of light in our atmoſphere, as M and N, the ipice 
E E E becomes lucid; by which refraction the moon 1s t 
illuminated, and appears to us in a total Eclipſe, and wn 
according to the quality of the atmoſphere. h 
Of lunar Eclipſes there are four ſorts, 1 total and centis - 
total, not central, with continuance. 3. total, without cat 
tinuance; and, 4. partial. 1 
The firſt, is when the moon paſſes through the center 0! ® 
ſhadow ; ſuch a one is repreſented (plate XXV. fig: 13. Ti 
ſecond is when the moon becomes totally eclipiec, au ay 
tinues ſo for ſome time, before ſhe receives any light 82 
A (plate XXV. fig. 15.) The third is when the mene 
ſooner becomes totally obſcure but ſhe that moment ©: n 
to recover light, as at C late XXV. fg. 14. ] he * 
when only a part of the moon's body is involved, 28 77 
at D (plate XXV. g. 19.) 3 
The beginning and ending, &c. of a lunar Eclipte 27 
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che ſame manner, by the angles of incidence, Kc. as has 


teen before ſhewn of the ſun's Eclipſe, only with this diffe- 


that, whereas in-the latter it is underſtood of the diſk 
umbra, here the ſame is to be underſtood of the moon 


and the earth's ſhadow. 


Tofind when there will be an Eclipſe of this kind, and when 


Let A E (plate XXIII. fig. 27.) repreſent the path of the 
bs ſhadow at the diſtance of the moon near the node 8, 
FH a part of the lunar orbit, and the ſection of the 
earth's ſhadow be delineated at &, B, C, D, and the full 
oon at 8, 1, N, G; then it is evident, where the leaſt di- 
en of the centers of the moon and ſhadow exceeds the 
ſum of their ſemidiameters, there can be no Eclipſe of the 
don, s at D. But, where that diſtance is leſs, the moon 
g de partly or wholly involved in the ſhadow, and ſo ſuf- 
12 an Eclipſe, as at B and 8; in which latter caſe the moon 
-. over the diameter of the ſhadow. 
Bat, in 2 certain poſition of the ſhadow, as at C, the leaſt di- 
tance of the centers N C is equal to the ſum of the ſemwli- 
and therefore & C is the ecliptic limit for lunar 
Eclipſes: To find which we have NC = 6 / 12% nearly 
when greateſt, and the angle NVS C = 5* 077, Therefore, 
3 the fine of the angle N & C == 5 o = 8:940296 


ameters 3 


[; to the radius _— o co =10.0c0000 
& is the logarithm of the ſide N C— = 67 2” -= 1.800717 


To the logarithm of the ſide 8 C — = 72 . 800421 
Hence, if the moon be at a leſs diſtance from the g; than 
q25/ = 12 5/, there will be an Eclipſe, otherwiſe none can 


happen. : 
EcLipses of Fupiter”s ſatellites, See JUPITER. 


LPIC, in aftronomy, is that circle which the plane of 


the earth's orbit would mark out, were it ſuppoſed to be 
extended to the heavens. This, therefore is that which the 
ſun ſeems to deſcribe in his annual courſe. | 

The axis of the Ecliptic is a right line ſuppoſed to paſs 
through the center of the ſun, and to be perpendicular to the 
plane of the Ecliptic; and the points in the heavens, to which 
this axis is directed, are called its poles ; and the great circles 
paſſing through theſe poles will be perpendicular to the Eclip- 
tic, and are therefore called its ſecondaries and ſometimes 
circles of longitude. 
By means of theſe the place of any ſtar is referred to the 
Ecliptic, and its longitude and latitude eſtimated. For the 
longitude of a ſtar is an arch of the Ecliptic, intercepted be- 
tween the firſt point of Aries, and that where one of theſe 
ſecondaries that paſſes through the ſtar cuts the Ecliptic. 
And the latitude of a ſtar is the arch of the ſame ſecondary 
intercepted between the ſtar and the Ecliptic. Upon this ac- 
count all circles conceived to be drawn parallel to the Ecliptic, 
that is, parallels of the Ecliptic, are ſometimes called paral- 
lels of latitude, The latitude of a ſtar is either northern or 
ſouthern, as the ſtar is placed on this or that fide of the Eclip- 
tic, 
The Ecliptic is divided into twelve parts, called figns. They 
begin at that point in which the ſun appears to be at the 
rernal equinox, and are reckoned from weſt to eaſt. The 
names of the ſaid ſigns, together with the characters whereby 
tiey are commonly expreſſed are theſe that follow: 

Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 

9. » 2 

Lbra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces. 
_ x VP = X 
The firſt fix of theſe are called the northern ſigns, as poſſeſſing 
tat half of the Ecliptic which lies neareſt the north pole of 
te earth ; the latter, the ſouthern, as being in that which is 
bzareſt the ſouth pole. The ſun is always ſeen in ſome part 
i this circle ; but the planets, by reaſon of the inclination 
& tne plane of their orbits to that of the Ecliptic, appear 
lomtimes above it, and ſometimes below it, but never deviate 
em it above 7 or $8 degrees on either ſide : So that if we 
eg me a ſpace ſurrounding the heavens 16 degrees in breadth, 
* extended equally above and below the Ecliptic, this will 
Roe all their Ecliptics, ſo to ſpeak ; that is, all the cir- 


(es they At . — 
ney would appear to move in when ſeen from the ſun, 


-y is called the zodiac. | 

4 12n5 of the Ecliptic took their names from 12 conſtella- 
* Muated in the heavens near thoſe places. But it muſt 
* {emembered that the ſigns are different from the conſtella- 
PET bear the ſame name. For the ſign Aries is not, 
OD 3 ſame part of the heavens with the con- 
erf es; the former is only 30 degrees of the Ecliptic, 
© "rom one of the equinoctial points; whereas the con- 
ep e 1 gon N the moſt of which are now 
ſo of the other * The. _ e 1 eee Fare 
lay of altrononde . N 8 c yy e t hes 
Be names; hve 1? . ed within the figns which now bear 
tl point A. , £0 ow retrograde motion of the equinoc- 
© ge: Dag tne preceſſion of the equinoxes, the con- 
wo the from z as got into the ſign Taurus, and that of Piſces 
Y zu Aries, and ſo of the reſt, 


*, Las bee 1 
n a ſubject of controverſy amongſt aſtronomers, 
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whether the obliquity of the Ecliptic be variable or not ; that 
is, whether the angle between the planes of the Ecliptic and 
equator continues always unchangeably the ſame, or is ſub- 
ject to alteration : It is alſo diſputed among thoſe writers who 
hold it liable to change, whether that change be regular or 
irregular. Tt is certain that the obliquity of the Ecliptic is 
at preſent found to be above a third part of a degree leis than 
Ptolemy has given it us. From Ptolemy's time down to Ty- 
cho, ſome obſervations have made it leſs, and others more by 
a few minutes. They who will have the obliquity to have 
been always the ſame as it is at preſent, ſurmount all theſc 
difficulties, by throwing upon the inaccuracy of the obſcrva- 
tions of the ancients, and the imperfection of their inſtru- 
ments, all the differences found between them and the mo- 
derns : others think this is treating the ancients with too lit- 
tle reſpect ; for, though it appear by Ptolemy, that they did 
not pretend to obſerve more nicely than to a 6th part of a 
degree, and their inſtruments fall far ſhort of thoſe made uſe 
of by the moderns ; yet it can hardly be imagined they could 
be ſo greatly miſtaken in a matter ſo eaſy to be known, 
and ſo well deſerving their attention. As for thoſe who 
ſuppoſe that the obliquity is ſubje& to a ſort of libration, in- 
creaſing in ſome ages and decreaſing in others, they attribute 
a greater degree of exactneſs to the obſervations on which 
they ground this fancy, than they ought. Some have ima- 
gined that the obliquity has been always gradually decreaſing, 
the planes of the Ecliptic and equator growing continually 
nearer to a coincidence, This opinion, beſides its being 
founded upon a compariſon of ancient and modern obſervati- 
ons, receives a good deal of ſupport from the conſideration of 
the figure of the earth. 


The obliquity of the Ecliptic is equal to the diſtance of either 
tropic from the equator ; the beſt way of finding it, becauſe 
leaſt liable to error from refraction, is to take the ſun's height 
when in the ſummer tropic, the height of the pole, and con- 
ſequently its complement, the height of the equator, being 
firit known in the place of obſervation. There is another 
way of finding this, the only one made uſe of by the ancients, 
namely, to obſerve the ſun's meridian height in each tropic 
but then refraction muſt be taken into the account, which 
increaſes the ſun's meridian altitude, when he is low in the 
winter ſolſtice, more than when he is high in the ſummer : 
So that the tropics are brought nearer to one another by re- 
fraction. For want of being aware of this, the ancients mea- 
ſured the diſtance of the tropics leſs than it really was: They 
alſo ſuppoſed the ſun's parallax too great, which in like man- 
ner diminiſhed the diftance between the tropics, and that 
about twice as much as they leſſened it by not conſidering 
refraction. Theſe errors are no hinderance to our making 
uſe of their obſervations in this diſquiſition; becauſe we know 
what allowance to make for the conſequences they draw after 
them. Now, after proper allowances, the obliquity of the 
Ecliptic comes out from the obſervations of the ancients above 
a third part of a degree greater than the modern aſtronomers 
have found it. Louville, after comparing all the ancient 
obſervations , was of opinion that the obliquity of the Eclip- 
tic decreaſed at the rate of 1” in a hundred years, and, from a 
great number of obſervations of his own about the year 
1711, ſet it down 23˙ 28/4, which is; a minute leſs than 
Flamſteed and De la Hire made it : He goes farther, and 
thinks he diſcovered it to be 5 ſeconds leſs in the year 1720, 
than he obſerved it in 1714. But, notwithſtanding the great 
care with which his obſervations appear to have been made, 
ſuch a degree of exactneſs, as is here pretended, is hardly 
credible. 


Moſt of the ancient obſervations which are come down to us, 
were made at Alexandria in Egypt, where, to ſpeak in round 
numbers, the height of the pole is 313; of the equator 593 
of the ſun in the winter ſolſtice 35, at which height refracti- 
on is about 1” 4 ; the height of the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice 
82”, at which height refraction is about 7” : So that refracti- 
on, in that latitude, by increaſing the ſun's apparent mert- 
dian altitude above 17 more at the winter than at the ſummer 
ſolſtice, diminiſhes the diſtance between the tropics as much, 
and conſequently leſſens the obliquity about halt that quantity, 
We know, that Ptolemy determines the ſun's horizontal pa- 
rallax to be very near 3“; whereas it does not amount to 
above 107%. If the ancients conſidered Ptolemy's parallax in 
this affair, as I believe they did not, and it is certain Ptolemy 
did not, ſee his Almag, lib. i. cap. 10, this at the altitude of 
35* is almoſt 27 1, and at the altitude of 82 not more than 
21/: And then theſe miſtakes would occaſion their ſettling 
the obliquity of the Ecliptic about 1” ; leſs than they would 
otherwiſe have done. f 
Louville fetches arguments from the times of fabulous antiqui- 
„ upon a preſumption, however, that fable has generally 
* truth for its foundation. He cites Herodotus as ſaying 
that the ancient Egyptians had a tradition that the Ecliptic 
had once been perpendicular to the equator, which he thinks 
hard to account for, except they had actually found by obſer- 
vation that thoſe two circles were grown nearer eacn other 
than they had formerly been: If they had made ſuch a diſco- 


very, it was natural for them to ſuppoſe, that there had been 
4 P a time 


\ 
2 time when theſe two circles. were at the greateſt diftance | 


from coincidence as poſſible. But Herodotus only ſays that 
the Egyptians affirmed the ſun in 11340 years to have altered 
his courſe four times; twice riſing where he then ſet, and 
ſetting where he roſe : Which ſeems to be only an idle ſtory 
invented to ſupport their vain pretenſions to antiquity. _ 
It is impoſlible to explain this tradition of the diurnal riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun ; but if the Egyptians meant it of his 
annual riſing and ſetting, namely, his entrance into the points 
of the — and autumnal equinox, ſome ſenſe may be made 
of it: They ſuppoſed the equator immoveable; and, if they 
had found by obſervation that the obliquity of the Ecliptic gra- 
dually diminiſhed, they might naturally conclude the Ecliptic 
or circle of the fun's apparent annual motion would in time 
be coincident with the equator, at which time there would be 
a perpetual equinox over the face of the whole earth; that 
thenceſorward the Ecliptic would decline from the equator 
the contrary way; ſo that the ſemicircle of the Ecliptic which 
is now on the north, would be then on the ſouth ſide of the 
equator : This would change the ſeaſons of the year, in ſuch 
a manner that the ſummer would happen, in Egypt, when the 
ſun was in the north, and the winter when he was in the ſouth 
declination ; the ſpring would begin when the ſun entered into 
, and the autumn when he entered into . It is eaſy to 
ſee, that, ſuppoſing this motion of the plane of Ecliptic to be 
conſtant, it would cauſe the viciſſitudes of the ſpring beginning 
alternately, though with a very long interval of time between, 
when the ſun was in Y and S. ®-. 
He goes on to tell us from Diodorus Siculus, that the Chal- 
deans pretended to have aſtronomical obſervations of 403000 
years before Alexander the Great, This extravagant account 
will have ſome foundation, if we allow that the Chaldeans 
found out the obliquity of the Ecliptic to diminiſh one minute 
in 100 years; for if we run back 402942 Chaldean years from 
Alexander's entry into Babylon, we ſhall come to the time 
when theſe two circles interſected each other at right angles, 
which is but 58 years ſhort of the pretended date of the firſt 
Chaldean obſervations. There cannot be given a more pro- 
bable account of the fabulous antiquity of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans than this, that from obſerving ſome very ſlow mo- 
tions in the heavens they calculated the periods of ſuch moti- 
ons, and fixed upon ſome time when they ſuppoſed them to 
begin, and from thence dated the origin of the world and of 
their own nation. We have ſomething like this fanciful way 
of reaſoning among ſome Chriſtian aſtronomers, who have 
been of opinion that the ſun's apogee was in M at the time of 
the creation, and from thence pretend to fix the age of the 
world, which by that method comes out not many years diffe- 
rent from the numbers in the Septuagint bible. 
Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons of Louville, the reſt of the 
French aſtronomers were of the contraty opinion. It was al- 
ledged by De la Hire, that Ptolemy thought the obliquity of the 
Ecliptic unchangeable ; and that therefore in determining it he 
had leſs regard to his own obſervations than to thoſe aſtrono- 
mers who preceded him, as Hipparchus and Eratoſthenes ; 
that he was more attentive to the theory than to the practical 
part of aſtronomy, and more a mathematician than an obſer- 
ver; and that therefore he ſettled the obliquity manifeſtly upon 
the credit of the ancients. 
In anſwer to this, it muſt be owned Ptolemy took Hippar- 
chus's obliquity and calculated his tables according to it, com- 
mending him greatly for his fidelity and induſtry : But the 
queſtion here is not what was Ptolemy's opinion in this mat- 
ter, but what is the reſult of his obſervations; which, as to 
this particular, ſeem to have been made with a good deal of 
care and exactneſs. He deſcribes two inſtruments proper for 
that purpoſe, recommending one as more commodious then 
the other ; he tells us he took meridian altitudes of the ſun, 
and that from ſuch altitudes, and eſpecially thoſe obſerved by 
him at many returns of the ſolſtices, he found the diſtance be- 
tween the tropics to be 47 degrees and more than half but leſs 
than 3 of a degree; which he ſays is nearly the fame as Era- 
toſthenes had determined it, and Hipparchus had made uſe of. 
Now, according to them, if the ſolſtitial colure be divided 
into 83 equal parts, the diſtance between the tropics contains 
11 of thoſe parts ; and the obliquity comes out from their ob- 
ſervations as in the following table. 
I here follow Ptolemy's Greek text and his commentator 
Theon who alfo lived at Alexandria: There are, in this and 
many other places, faults and omiſſions in the tranſlation of 
Trapezuntius, which, it is evident, De la Hire made uſe of, 
without conſulting the original; upon looking into the Latin 
tranſlation one would imagine that the quadrant with which 
he took the meridian altitudes was divided only into go de- 
grees; Whereas it is evident, by the Greck and by Theon's 
comment, that each degree was ſubdivided, though we are 
not told into how many parts: Theon ſays into as many parts 
as poſſible; from Ptolemy's determining the diſtance more 
than half and leſs than zths, it is probable each degree was 
divided at leaſt into four equal parts; and ſurely in ſuch a 
caſe a careful obſerver could not catily be miſtaken a quarter of 
a degree. But to give us an inſtance of Ptolemy's want of 
accuracy, we are told that he ſettled the latitude of Alexandria, 
his own obſervatory, 17 leſs than Chazelles, who went thi- 
cher in 1700 with proper inſtruments, found it to be; and left 
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it ſhould be thought · chat this difference 
on of ; letras wh different now. Low what the 
merly, it is ſaid that the contrary to this appears fr, ir 
ent ruins ſtill remaining. In anſwer to this hs Its anc. 
that Greaves took the latitude of that place 7 leſs io Ment 
zelles, and therefore differed but 6” from Ptolem Yan Qs 
remarked, that tho? it appears from Ptolemy's Al It May |, 
cap. 10, that he knew a much better way of obfer ld, | 
tude than De la Hire imagines ; yet he might g the las. 
ſtake 13 therein, than be out two thirds of a des . 
1 between the tropics. "Fee in th 
t is objected that Pappus of Alexandria, 27 
lemy, ſuppoſes ſuch a ratio between Ne 0 Ph 
Ecliptic and tropic as brings out the obliqui N 
* quity of the f 
but 23”, 30“; and it is concluded from hence that 1 
the well known meaſure of it in Pappus's time and «a * 
ſequently Ptolemy's mraſure muſt have been then found roy 
erroneous by ſome later aftronomers ; ſince it is wTh 
ſhould have decteaſed from 23˙ 517 to 23˙ 20, in Toh 
time. But this is a haſty concluſion ; for appus 1 
occaſion to prove that the diameter of the Ecliptic v ry: 
than double the diameter of the ttopic ; and in order to fe * 
aſſumes, that the diſtance between the centers of the Ech 5 
and tropic is to the ſemidiameter of the tropic a8 10 * 
Now theſe numbers are probably the fame as he would 155 
made uſe of, if he had acquieſced in Ptolemy's meaſure oft 
obliquity which did not require more exact numbers: 80 
no conſequence can be drawn from hence of Pappus bein o 
different opinion from Ptolemy : But to put the matter A 
all doubt, we have extant great part of Pappus's e 
the fifth book of Ptolemy's Almageſt, wherein he mention: the 
ſame obliquity that Ptolemy made uſe of 23 517, without 2. 
hint of his diſſenting from it. This deſerves the more * 
becauſe not only De la Hire, but others, lay great ftrefs uns, 
the paſſage quoted out of Pappus : Add to this, that Them 
who wrote after Pappus, and Proclus called Diadochus, wh, 
lived about A. D. 500, uſed the ſame meaſure; which thy 
Alexandrian aſtronomers ſeem ſo long to have taken fron 
Eratoſthenes, without any ſuſpicion of its being ſubject ta. 
tcration, 
De la Hire objects farther againſt Ptolemy's obſervations, drt 
he has given us the latitude of ſeveral ſtars above a quarter 
a degree different from what they are now found to be: By 
theſe errors are eaſily accounted for, if we conſider that ki 
obſervattons were made with a zodiacal armilla, which is liz 
ble to great errors; ſo that Tycho having made ſuch an l. 
ſtrument was induced, after a fade experience of it, ta lay i: 
aſide : Whereas the ſun's meridian altitudes were taken b; 
Ptolemy with a quadrant drawn upon a ſmooth ſtone, proba- 
— marble, placed in the plane of the meridian divided an! 
ſubdivided as has been ſaid. They who are for the immun 
bility of the obliquity will alledge, that though Tycho ſettles i; 
23 317 30”, greater by 27 than it is at preſent, Flamfeed, 
from Tycho's obſervations, after proper allowances, bring 
out the ſame obliquity as he does from his own obſervations 
made 100 years after, In anſwer to this, according to the 
theory juſt mentioned, the obliquity ought to decreaſe but 1 
in the time between Tycho and Flamſteed; and it may ver 
well be ſuppoſed that Tycho, with his plain fights, mig. 
miſtake as much as that; nay it is certain that, in his metid:- 
an altitudes of the ſun taken the fame day with difterent i. 
ſtruments, there is often a difference of above one, and hs. 
times more than two minutes. 


A Table of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. 


fast. 


Authors Names. Vears before Chriſt.] Obliov | 
= 
L. Py theas, — _ 220 23 49 2 
Eratoſthenes, _ — 230 23 $1 -- 
After Chriſt. 
Ptolemy, — — — 140 23 4 
F. Almamon, — — 832 3 
Albatennius, — — $90 . 
F. Thebet, — — 911 inen 
F. Abul Wait and Abu Hamed, 999 23 3 
F, Perfian tables in Chrytococca, 1004 23 35 
F. Albatrunius, — — 1007 $1 35 
{ F. | Arzakel, — — _ 1104 +: Ws 
F. | Almeon, — — _ 1140 2-17 
F. Chcojah Naſſir Oddin, — 1290 1 
F. Prophatius the Jew, — 1300 _- 0” 
F. Ebn Shatir, — — 1363 11 | 
Ulug Beigh, — =— 1437 $37) 
R.] Purbachius and Regiomontanus, 1460 23 * | 
R.] Walcherus, — — — 1476 * 
R. Wernetus, — — 1510 21 23 34 
Copernicus, — _ 1525 2 23 
R. | Egnatio Danti, — — 1770 23 29 
Prince ot Helle, — _ 1570 8 
Tycho Brahe, — — 1584 8 
Wright, — — — 1594 23 3 BY 
Ricciolus, — — — 1646 1 
F. Hevelius, — — — 1653 23 30 N | 
L, Cafſini, — — — -- 1655 23.9 77 
Richer, — — — 16-2 23 23 | 
De la Hire, — — 1686 „ 
Hamſtced, — _ —— 1690 23 5 N 
L. | Blanch in... — == 1703 23 16 
Roemer, — — — * 
Louville, — _ — 3 
Godin, — — — 3 
Caſſun's elemens d'aftronomie, 
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| 1 2 - . 
r F on the fide of the table intimates the obſervation ECPVESMOS, of the ſame derivation as 
| ws _ from Flamfteed ; R from Ricciolus's Almageſt ; | is a diſorder of the eye, which conſiſts in a very great promi- 
by from Louville 3 and thoſe without a letter are from the au- nence of the entire globe, thruſt, as it were, almoſt out of the 
Lthemſclves- orbit, by a great flux of humours, or inflammation. 


Ir there be any change in the obliquity of the Ecliptic, which | ECTHLVPSIS *, in ſurgery, is an eliſion or vehement expreſ- 


be very probable, it may cauſed either, 1. by a ſion of the eyes outward, when they dart forth ref lendent 
] think 8 — 2 of the earth's axis, the plane of the | rays and coruſcations of light, hither and thither, like eyes 
earth's orbit continuing immoveable ; or, 2. by a change in the | that are continually rolling. 


arth's orbit, the axis of the earth continuing pa- It is derived from the Greek ix. 
plane x or, Fa by a change both in the inclination of the gens tans ee eee done 
l 


/ , 3 x 

An in the ſituation of the earth's orbit. The firſt of 1 Nr fs in medicine, 0 puſtule, PRI e e e 
axis - 2 likely to be the caſe ; for if we conſider the e word is derived from the Greek ix0v» to break out, 
2 of the earth, that it is an oblate ſpheroid, or a globe a ECTHY/MOSIS *, is a commotion or intumeſcence of the 
3 like a turnep, having its diameter at the poles 2 blood 3 AS alſo a chearfulneſs of the mind. Blanchard. 
- al ſhorter than at the equator; and that, by reaſon of this The word is derived from the Greek ixpo;, chearful. 


geure of the earth, the attraction of the heavenly bodies will | ECTROY/PIUM *, is an inverſion of the eyelids, when they 


20 upon it in the ſame manner as if it had a ring round the are ſo retracted that their interior red ſkin becomes prominent, 
and the eye cannot be ſufficiently covered by them, 


uator; and that the ſun, being in the plane of the Ecliptic, 
* It is derived from the Greek exteirw, to invert. 


: ; is ri he protuberant parts about 
AI 2 9 with the plane 
er —— action of the ſun, together with the E'CTYPE *, in antiquity, is an impreſſion of a medal, ſeal, or 
5 — of the moon, is the cauſe of the preceſſion of * 5.Þ ox : hgured copy of an inſcription, or other ancient 
the equinoxes; if, I ſay, we conſider all this, it will not ap- +. - RY : 
xr improbable, that theſe actions of the ſun and moon, ban 1 22 from the Greek i and rer 
which have a continual tendency to bring the plane of the | | 8 it reſembles che original. 
earth's equator nearer to the plane of the Ecliptic, ſhould | EDDY, is when the water at any place runs back, contrary to 
adually diminiſh the angle between theſe planes. The the tide or ſtream ; and fo falls into the tide or current again. 
* indeed, being nearer to the earth, contributes more The ſeamen alſo call that Eddy water, which falls back, as 
than the ſun towards this effect, by her attraCtion z for though it were, on the rudder of a ſhip under fail, the dead water. 
ſhe be but twice a month in the Ecliptic, yet ſince ſhe is al- They alſo call an Eddy wind that which returns, or is beat 
ways near it, never deviating much above 5 from that circle; back from any ſail, Kc. 
and theſe deviations are as much towards the north in one half EDICT “, in the civil law, is any thing that the emperor 
of her period round the earth as they are towards the ſouth in eſtabliſhes of his own accord, that it may generally be ob- 
the other; they will ſo balance one another, that the effect ſerved by ever ſubject, And this differs from a decree, or a 
of the whole attraction of the moon will be pretty much the | Pragmatic ſanction, 
ſame, as if ſhe were carried round the earth exactly in the The word is derived from the Latin edico, to publiſh or pro- 
plane of the Ecliptic. I do not here abſolutely exclude all claim. | 


change in the poſition of the Ecliptic for, as the planets |E/DIFICE =, ſome conſiderable buil 0 
move round the ſun in different planes, their mutual attracti- lace, &c, 


ons muſt have a tendency to change the ſituation of all their * The word is derived from the Latin cdi, a houſe or church, 
planes, and bring them nearer to a 1 with one ano- and facto, to build. 
ther: But then the diſtance of the planets from each other is : : 3 | 
þ great, that the _ here mentioned may be ſo exceed- POET INOS ae 
775 ſmall as not to become ſenſible in many ages. Longs EDITOR, is that perſon who publiſhes ſome work or book. 
1 - F IL EDUCA”TION *, is the bringing up and forming the minds 
E COD Ae. poetry, a little elegant compoſition in a fim- | of children, either in point of learning or good Sata, 
ple na le. 


It is formed from the Latin cdaco, to bri : 
* The word is derived from the Greek ix, to ſelect. R 


the preceding word, 


iy) reſem- 
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FECPVESMA », | 


The Eclogue, in its primary intention, is the ſame thing 
with the idvllium; but cuſtom has likewiſe made ſome diffe- 
rence between them, and appropriated the name Eclogue to 
pieces wherein ſhepherds are introduced; and idyllium to thoſe 
written like Eclogues, but without any ſhepherds in them. 
The Eclogue then is properly an image of the paſtoral life ; 
therefore the matter is low, and its genius humble. Its buſi- 
nels is todeſcribe the loves, ſports, piques, jealouſies, intrigues, 
and other adventures of ſhepherds : So that its character muſt 
be ſimple, the wit eaſy, and the expreſſion familiar. The 
true character then of the Eclogue is ſimplicity and modeſty : 
lis figures are neat, the paſſions tender, the motions ealy ; 
and though ſometimes it may have little tranſports and de- 
(pairs, yet it never rifes ſo high as to be fierce or violent. Its 
narrations are ſhort, deſcriptions little, che thoughts ingeni- 
ous, the manners innocent, the language pure, the verſe 
fowing, the expreſſions plain, and all the diſcourſe natural, 
Ihe models in this fort of poetry are 'Theocritus and Virgil, 
who both have ſome Eclogues of a lofty character: "The 
Flogue, therefore, occaſionally raiſes its voice. Yet M. 
t oftenelle efteems it a fault in ſome modern poets to have put 
matterof high concern in their Eclogues, and made their ſhep- 
herds ling the praiſes of kings and heroes, BE 
dare imagine the name Eclogue to have been originally ap- 
ec to ſuch poems as were written in imitation of others; 
Ich are the Eclogues of Virgil, which are only imitations of 
heocritus. . 

uk, is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe; ſuch 
W thofe of Straba, Diodorus, &c. in which ſenſe the word 

| Cp an extract or collection. 

* * *, projecture, in architecture, implies generally 
wa I or on, between the naked part of a column, and 

Ftremity of a member or moulding. 


© . 
f w word is Greek ie, and is derived from i, to en 
* 2 ; 


ECP; Mev a a. 0 R 
nk $. TICS *, Ecphraica, in medicine, are deobſtruent 
#>IMINCS, or ſuch medicines as remove obſtructions. 
* | ' ; 
0 . Ri + {vw — 4 
is de:ived from the Greek zx, and peace, to obſtruct. 


EN 1 
urpery, is a fort of fracture of the cranium, 


| 


EDULCORA'TION *, in chemiſtry, is the ſweetening of 


clearing of any matter from impurities, eſpecially the ſalts it 
may be impregnated with, by waſhing it thoroughly in com- 
mon water ; to that it is the ſame with ablution. 


The word is derived from the Latin edulcero, to ſweeten, and 
that from dulcis, ſweet. 


EnULCORATION, in pharmacy, is the ſweetening of a medi- 
cine by means of ſugar or ſome ſyrup. 

EFFECT, & that which reſults from, or is produced by, any 

cauſe, 

EFFECTS, in commerce, are the moveables, goods, and ſtock 
in trade, belonging to merchants, and other trading people. 
EFFE/CTIONS, in geometry, are uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
the geometrical conitruction of propoſitions, and often of pro- 
blems and practices; which when they are deducible from, 
or founded upon tome general propoſition, are called the geo- 

metrical Effections thereunto belonging. 
EFFERVE'SCENCE (from the Latin AHerveo, to boil over) 
ſtrictly ſignifies a flight degree of ebullition in liquors expoſed 
to a due degree of heat. But the chemiſts apply it to that 
ebullition, which is excited when two ſubſtances of different 
natures, an alcali, for example, and an acid, are mixed toge- 
ther. If the Efferveſcence produces a heat in the ſubſtance to 
mixed, it is called a hot Eſterveſcence; but, it no heat is 
excited, it is a cold Efferveſcence. 
The chemiſts formerly confounded Efferveſcence with fer- 
mentation; but the learned Boerhaave has very judiciouſly 
limited the ſignification of fermentation to that inteſtine moti - 
on of vegetable juices, which produces either a vinous ſpirit, 
or Vinegar ; and calls all other ebullitions, produced by the 
mixture of bodies, Efterveſcences. 
EFFICIENT ; Cause, in philoſophy, is that which produces an 
effect: Thus God is the Efficient cauſe of the world, and 
the world is the effect produced by God. Again, an Efficient 
cauſe is either phyſical, as fire is the Efficient cauſe of heat; 
or moral, as the adviſer is the Efficient cauſe of a murder, &c, 
E/FFIGY *, or Mies, is the portrait, figure, or exact repre 
ſentation of a perſon. 

„Ihe word is derived from the Latin ex and fingo, to faſhion 

or make. 


When e Sone. a. 5 . re N * : „ 
feel * ie ore much ſhattered, and preſſing inwardly at- [EFFLORE/SCENCE *, a breaking out of puſtules or eruption? 
4 „„ endranes of the brain. on the ſkin, 
The Ir 


” 
| Lede 4 


4 6 2 , > 
d lormed of i, and rie, to preſs. 
N. 


„ © Hae» the maſs remaining after the juices of 
ed Habe N 13 


007 preſſod out ; and is the ſame as magma. 


1 
4.40 


* The word is derived from the Latin eforsſco, to dloſſom. 
EFFLU”VIA *, minute particles which exhale from bodies, 


"ther rinports the juice preſſed dut. 


* The word is derived from the Latin ex from, and fuo, to 
Bow, | 


Thus 
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Thus the patticles perpetually wing from odoriferous bo- 
dies, and which afte& the organs of ſmelling, are called 
EMuvia. Alſo the minute particles, which are conveyed 

the ſkin in tranſpiration, are called by the fame 
name. By theſe EMuvia from morbid bodies, contagion is 


opagated, 1 
EFF LU/XION , in medicine, is the voiding of an unformed 


embryo in women, at any time before three months from the 
time of conception; but if it ſhould happen afterwards, it is 
called an abortion. 

* The word is derived from the Latin ex and ue, to flow. 


EFFU/SION , is the pouring out of any thing liquid, and that 


with ſome violence. 
* The word is derived from the Latin ex and funde, to pour. 


EFFUSION, in aſtronomy, part of the blen Aquarius. 
EGG, Ouum, in natural hiſtory, a 


y formed in certain fe- 
males, in which is contained an embryo, or foetus of the ſame 
ſpecies, under a cortical ſurface or ſhell. 


An Egg conſiſts of the albumen or white and of the vitellus or | 


571 he albumen is a cold, viſcous, white liquor in the 


gg, differing in conſiſtence in its different parts. Dr. Har- 


vey not only obſerved this difference, but alſo that there are 
two diſtin albumens, and which are involved in their proper | 


membranes : Of theſe one is * thin and liquid, the other 


more denſe and viſcous, and of a ſomewhat whiter colour; but 
in old and ſtale Eggs, after ſome days incubation, Kain 
to a yellow. As this ſecond albumen covers the yolk on al 
ſides, ſo it is itſelf ſurrounded by the other external liquid. 
As the Eggs of hens conſiſt of two liquors ſeparated from one 
another and diſtinguiſhed by two branches of umbilical veins, 
one of which goes to the vitellus, and the other to the albu- 
men; ſo it is very probable they are of different natures, and 
conſequently appointed for different purpoſes : Ariſtotle ſays 
that the vitellus is condenſed by cold, the albumen is rather 
liquefied. On the contrary the albumen is condenſed by fire, 
the vitellus retains its ſoftneſs, if it be not burnt ; and con- 
cretes more in boiling than in roaſting ”. When the vitellus 
* warm with incubation, it becomes more humid, and 
ike melting wax or fat, whence it takes up more ſpace : For, 
as the foetus increaſes, the albumen inſenſibly waſtes away 
and condenſes ; the vitellus, on the contrary, ſeems to have 
loſt little or nothing of its bulk, when the foetus is perfected, 
and only appears more liquid and humid, when the abdomen 
of the fœtus begins to be formed. 
The chick in the Egg is firſt nouriſhed by the albumen ; and, 
when this is conſumed, by the vitellus, as with milk. The 
albumen waſtes in keeping, and that through the ſhell, eſpeci- 
ally if it be expoſed to a gentle heat: And it is ſpecifically 
lighter than the vitellus. 
1 incubation the albumen becomes thinner and more turbid, 
eſpecially on its upper part, near the obtuſe end, where it is 
alſo firſt conſumed; and it is afterwards diminiſhed towards 
the ſharp end of the Egg, till at laſt nothing of it is left, ex- 
cept a white cretaceous ſubſtance at the lower part of the ſhell. 
In the Edinburgh medical eflays we are told that the albumen 
of a ſœcundated Egg is as ſweet and free from corruption, 
during all the time ot incubation, as it is in a new-laid Egg. 
As the white of an Egg has all the requiſites to the formation 
of an animal body, that is, to nutrition, when properly appli- 
ed by the vital actions to the parts which require it, and this 
without any previous digeſtion by the ſtomach, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be one of the moſt proper aliments in the world, in 


- morbid caſes, where the digeſtive organs are relaxed and weak, 


where the fibres of the whole body want a due tenſion and ela- 
ſticity, and where conſequently reſtoratives are indicated. But 
in order to anſwer any good purpoſe in this view, it muſt be 
riven freſh, raw, and without the application of the leaſt heat : 
For heat, as Boerhaave found by his experiments, renders it 
unfit for nutrition. It is to be given in a little milk and wa- 
ter, or broth, or may be taken alone, well ſeparated from the 
yolk. | 

The white of an Egg has a refrigerating, aſtringent, and ag- 
glutinating quality. 

The yolk is endued with an anodyne, maturating, digeſting, 
and relaxing virtue. Hence it is very often an ingredient in 
clyſters, and mixed with a little ſalt, is commonly applied, in 
a walnut ſhell, to the navels of infants, in order to looſen the 
belly. 


Eo, in architecture, is an ornament in that form, cut in the 


echinus or quarter round of the Ionic and Compoſite capitals. 
The profile or contour of an echinus is enriched with eggs and 
anchors placed alternately. 


E(3Y/P TITANS, in our ſtatutes popularly called gypſies, are a 


kind of ſtrollers and cheats well known in England. Probably 
they might be ſo called from the ancient Egyptians, who had 
the character of great cheats, whence the name might after- 
wards pals proverbially into other languages, as it lid into the 
Greek and Latin: Or elſe the ancient Egyptians being much 
verſed in aftronomy, or rather aſtrology ; the name was after- 
wards aſſumed by theſe modern fortune-tellers. Be that as it 
will, there is ſcarce any country in Europe without its gypſies. 
The Latins call them Ægyptii; the Italians Cingari and Cin- 

ani; the French, . Bohemiens ; others, Saracens, Tartars, 
e. The firſt time we heard of them in England was in 1563. 
There are ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them. 
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iet 75 the YEAR. IE 
A A *, in medicine, is the introdya: 
male ſemen into the female matrix. ubtion of ite 
The word is derived from the Latin ejaculo, to throw our 
EJACULATOFRIA, or EjacuLanTIa Vaſa in an 
the veſſels which receive the ſeminal matter elaborate; Up 
teſtes, and convey it to the penis: Theſe are the epidid: 
the vaſa deferentia, the veſiculz ſeminales, and the pr ", 
EJECTION *, in the animal oeconomy, evacuaticn a. 
diſcharging any thing through ſome of the emundtorie, Or the 


ſtool, vomit, &c. 3 wh 
The word is derived from the Latin e, . 
caſt. gs 5 1 and at, f 


Ejrcriov Firme, in law, is a writ which lies for the leſſee 
a term of years, who is ejected, either by the leſſor or a "rg 

_ 5 — is expired. 

ELA ION “, che act of perfecting; or fniſhi 
thing by time and labour. "Hg wy 

* The word is derived from the Latin e, and Jabors, to work, 


ELA'BORATORY, or LazoRaToRy, a working-place, 
ticularly that of a chemiſt. See. CHEMICAL Lale 
ELASTIC * Body, in philoſophy, is that which being yen 
any external force, endeavours to reſume its former 7 
The word is derived from the Greek bam, to puſh, or ie 


ELASTTCTITV, that power or property in natural bodies, 
which they reſtore e ſpontaneouſly to the "i 
and dimenſions, which they had loſt by the aQion of — 
other body applied to them. ; 
Thus a ſpring, or a bow, when bent, reſtore themſelves, b, 
their Elaſticity, to the form they obtained before any extern; 
force was applied to them. And thus the arteries of an anima 
wy after being diſtended by the impulſe of the blood, co. 
tract, and reſtore themſelves, by their Elaſticity, to the fn; 
form and dimenſions they had before they were thus diſtendas 
Some have endeavoured to ſolve Elaſticity by attraction only. 
as for example, if the ſtring A B (plate XXIII. jy, 24.) be 
conſidered as made up of particles lying over one another in 
the manner repreſented at A D ; it is plain that, if the p 
D be forcibly brought to C, the parts will be pulled from exc) 
other, and when the force that ſtretched the ſpring ceaſo t 
act, the attraction of coheſion (which was hindered before 

will take place, and bring back the ſtring to its former lena 
and fituation, after ſeveral vibrations. Now, though thi 
ſeems to agree pretty well with the phænomena of a ſtring in 
motion, it will by no means ſolve the Elaſticity of a ſpring 
faſtened to one end, and bent either way at the other, Ie! 
knife, or ſword-blade. For if ſuch a ſpring be bent from Ats, 
fig. 26. the particles on the fide C, which now become conver, 
will be farther aſunder at F, while the particles at D, carried 
to the concave part E, will come cloſer together: So that the 
attraction, inſtead of making the ſpring reſtore itſelf, wi! 
keep it in the ſituation in which it is, as it happens in bodies 
that have no Elaſticity, where, perhaps, only attraCtion c- 
tains, Thus a plate of lead, a plate of copper, and a plate ai 
ſoft iron ſtand bent. | 
But the moſt probable uy of ſolving the Elaſticity of ſprin, 
is to conſider both a repulſive, and an attractive property in 
the particles, after the manner of the black ſand, which is t- 
tracted by the load- ſtone, and has been ſhewn by the learned 
and ingenious profeſſor Petrus Van Muſchenbroeck to be no- 
thing elſe but a great number of little load- ſtones. 
Let us ſuppoſe a row of round particles touching one another 
only in the point c in a line from A to B. (fig. 25.) l 
plain, from what we have ſaid under the article ATTRAC- 
TION, that upon the leaſt ſhake or attraction out of the pot! 
tion of a ſtraight line, theſe particles will run together, 2nd 
form a ſphere in which the globules will have more points © 
contact. But if theſe particles have poles like magnets, in de 
oppoſite places marked u, s, ſo that all the poles u, u, , K*. 
repel one another, and all the poles s, s, 5, &c. do lde 
repel one another, the line A B will continue ftraight ; #7" 
by any force the ſaid line B A be put into another polition, © 
into the curve b a, then the poles u, u, &c. being bros“ 
nearer together (while the poles , s, &c. are farther amd 
will __ one another more ſtrongly, and thereby hincer © 
globules from running together towards the concave pe": 
and the ſpring left to itſelf (all this while ſuppoſing e 
as b, B, or g, fixed) will reſtore itſelf, throwing itteit one. 
its end, and back to A, and ſoon to à by the firſt law: Then 
being in the poſition « 2, the poles s, 5s, &c. are brought 75 
together, whoſe repulſion thus increaſed throws back a 18 
and ſo on forward, the line of particles performing ſeveral \! 
brations round B. cord 
May not a ſpring of ſteel, or other ſprings, conſiſt of 45 ag 
ſeries of ſuch particles, whoſe polarity and attraction chf: f 
the ſame time will ſhew why ſuch bodies, when they B. 
been bent, vibrate and reſtore themſelves ? | 1. 1. tool 
If we take a plate of ſteel, and make it ſo hot till it os 
white, and immediately quench it, we thereby 23 
in a ſtate very near fluidity, ſo that the particles Which f ge 
had almoſt brought to roundneſs, have but à very mal 
tact ; as appears from the fragility of the ſteel thus er 1. 
which breaks like glaſs, and has a ſhort grain. dies 
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let them fall from, and next to'glaſs, have the quickeſt Elaſ- 
ey thing we know. is A 
ticitj of or & — be thought to give an imperſect account of 


1 


ſteel ſpring, becauſe ſuch an one as we have 
| Sag, and will-immediately fly when bent 
e we muſt beg leave to conſider farther the proper- 
wat OY round particles, or little ſpheres of ſteel in which we 
tics . | 


| \ plate XXVI. C. 55 to be two little 


4 - 
=_ 


Let us ent icles of ſteel, in which, at firſt, we 
ese uo Pri), but only an attraction of coheſion. 
will Juppo* the icles have their contact at c, d, e, n, 


* „ 8 their coheſion will be the ſame, and the leaſt 
2 . will change their contact from one of theſe 
ns cher - becauſe, in the rolling of theſe little ſpheres, 

do not come into more or leſs contact in one ſituation 
2 another. But if we ſuppoſe the point n in each ſpherule 
* a pole with a force to repel all the other points , in any 


other ſpherule; and likewiſe 5, another pole, repelling the 


the ſpherules will cohere belt, and be at reſt in 
that poſitio points c c are in contact, and » and s 
at equal diſtances on either ſide. For if the ſpherules be turn- 
Aae ſo as to bring the points 4d into contact, as in fig. 
-. the poles u u, being brought nearer, act againſt each other 
LION more force than the points s 5, which are now farther 
of, and conſequently drive back the ſpherules to the contact 
wm beyond which, continuing their motion, they will go 
to 23 (fig. 6.) and fo backwards and forwards, till at laſt they 
reſt at cc, which we may call the point of æquilibrium 
for teſt in a ſpring. Now there are, beſides theſe, two 
points of æquilibrium beyond which the ſpring may break, 
which are the points „e towards u, and e towards 5 ( . 
8.) that is, when the ſpherules have their poles u 7 
brought very near together, the mutual repulſion increaſes 
ſo, that the attraction at the contact is not able to hold 
them, and then they muſt fly aſunder, the ſpring breaking. 
We ſuppoſe the points ee to be points of contact beyond 
which this muſt happen; but if the contact be ever ſo 
lutle Chort of it, as between e and d, the ſpherules will re- 
turn to their contact at e, after ſome vibrations beyond it, 
25 has been already ſaid, This is the reaſon why we call e 
(in one of the ſpherules) and its correſpondent point « on the 
other fide c, the points of equilibrium ; for if the ſpring be 
dent toward n, ſo that the Face like A and B (fig. 5.) 
touch beyond e, the ſpring will break; Likewiſe, if the 
ſpring be bent the other way, till the ſpherules touch be- 
yon! :, then it will break the other way. Now when the 
fpherules touch at e r, or at ««, the ſpring is as likely to re- 
turn to its firſt poſition as to break ; for which reaſon we have 
called the points e and : points of æquilibrium, as alſo having 
known by experience, that a ſpring, left bent to a certain de- 
ce, has, ater ſome time, broke off itſclf. | 
From whence it appears, that ſpherical particles can never 
make a tough ſpring ; therefore the figures of the particles 
muſt be altered, in order to render it uſeful z and this is what 
is done in bringing down the temper of the hard ſteel, and let- 
ting down a ſpring, as it is called, What change ought to be 
made in the particles, we ſhall firſt ſhew ; and then conſider 
how far that is done by thoſe who make ſprings: 
If the parts ſuppoſed globular (as in fie. 5.).are now flat- 
tened at c where the contact is, ſo as to put on the ſhape d 
s (as in fig. 10.) the contact will be much increaſed, and 
reach from d to , fo that in bending the ſpring, there will 
tu] remain a great contact in the particles, and the points of 
qutlibrium for breaking (viz. e e above, and « x below) will 
be removed nearer to the poles u, or S than when the parti- 
Ces are round; the conſequence of which will be, that the 
ſpring mult be bent much farther to be in danger of breaking 
than in the former ſuppoſition, as may be ſeen in fig. 10. 
ere two particles being opened about che point d as a center, 
the attracting points cc and 9@ are removed, but in proportion 
to their diſtance from the angular point 4; whereas, if the 
paticles had been ſpherical, and the line d an arch of a 
Circle, the attracting points c and 33 would have re- 
moved from one another farther, than in proportion to 
25 the ſquare of the diſtance from 4 (as in fig. 7.) and 
n nave afforded * little help for bringing back the particles 
c e 2 row of particles in the ſpring, thus con- 
„Feen ſeen in the natural ſtate at B A (fig. 22.) 
ys IP : ha in the ſame tigure. Here it is to be obſerved, 
a LENS 15 hgure of the particles you would bend the ſpring 
<2-v © particles to touch at their point of breaking æ- 
„ „. you muſt open them ſo much on the contrary 


lud Pat 8 x 
80 bat the (pring will be bent far beyond any uſes intended 


ee or it, as appears by fig. 20. where two particles 
" 3 te touch at the æquilibriating point e, and by g. 
24. Nee Ma * 4 ® 2 1 * 
"gr hk nz particles being put into that condition, the 
Vis. wg round quite into a circle. 


Ml mary Lp 1 in making ſprings is the moſt 
einen and Ar 55 round, or ncarly ſo, is 
tadtion ine. f., WRULE it is cooling gently, the mutual at. 

ces the contact, fo that the particles grow flat- 


© 6 axappears by. the congreli of high hardened feel 
ern in | ag ik , the neareſt the place we 
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is bs thoſe 88 where, before, they had but 4 ſmall con- 
tact; and left this contact ſhould become too great, the ſpting's 
ſoſtening is Ropped by 31 it in water, oil, or * 
Another way of making ſprings, is to begin and ſhape them 
in cold unclaſtic ſteel, 2 then having heated them to a ſmall 
degree, for example, to à blood-red heat, immediately to 


p cool them in ſome proper liquor. This, alſo, ſettles the par- 
ticles in their oblong figure, through which they muſt pals, 


before they become round, or nearly fo, in a white heat. "That 


particles of ſteel are fixed in the figures which they have at 


the inſtant of dipping, will not appear ſtrange, when we con- 
ſider that dipping red-hot ſteel in cold liquors in a particular 
poſition makes it magnetical, If it be aſked how we account 
for making ſprings only with hammering, it is eaſily anſwer- 
ed, that we can make iron and ſteel magnetical only with 
hammering ; and if we can give and deſtroy poles in the 
whole piece, there is is no improbability to think we can give 
poles to the little parts; or, rather, bring into a particular ſi- 
tuation the poles which they have : For if the poles that we 
have conſidered be placed quite irregularly, there will be no 
Elafticity at all. Agreeable to this, ſprings may be made of 
other metals than iron or ſteel, though not ſo perfect, by ham- 
mering.; for it will be ſufficient for the little particles to have 
poles that attract and repel one another, dtiven by the ham- 
W. into a regular order. 

RIUM“, in pharmacy, imports, in general, any 
purging medicine; but it is uſually applied to thoſe which ope- 
rate with violence. Hence the word was transferred to the 
wild cucumber and its preparations, 

The word is Greek {nzxrigu, and is derived from Had, to 
exagitate or ſhake. 


ELE'CTION #, the choice that is made of a perſon or thing, 


in preference of any other. | 
The word is derived from the Latin ige, to chuſe. 


ELECTION, in numbers, is, with regard to combinations, the 


different ways of taking any number of quantities given, with- 
out having reſpect to their places: Thus the quantities a, 6, c, 


may be taken different ways; as abc, and a b, a c, and a, , c. 
ELECTION de Clerk, in law, is a writ that lies for the choice of 


a clerk, aſſigned to take and make bonds called ſtatute-mer- 
chant ; and is granted out of. the Chancery upon ſuggeſtion 
made, that the clerk formerly aſſigned is gone to dwell in ano- 
ther place, or is hindered trom following that buſineſs, or 
has not land ſufficient to anſwer his tranſgreſſion, if he ſhould 
deal amils. 


ELE'CTOR, is one who has a right to chuſe, in general; and 


by way of pre-eminence, it is applied to os] om: of Ger- 
many, who have the right of chuſing the Emperor, called 
the electoral college, which conſiſts of nine members, of 
which three are n the Biſhops of Mentz, Triers, 
and Cologne; and ſix ſecular princes, namely, the king of 


Bohemia, the duke of Bavaria, the duke of Saxony, the mar- 


quis of Brandenburg, the count Palatine, and the duke of 
Brunſwick-Hanover-Lunenburg, which laſt was brought in- 
to the college in 1692. 


ELECTORATE, is the dignity of an elector, and likewiſe 


the territory he poſſeſſes annexed to his quality as ſuch. 


ELECTRICITY, a power or property in ſome bodies, as am- 


ber, ſcaling- wax, &c. whereby they attract light bodies. 
The ancients have obſerved that amber, when it is rubbed, 
attracts bits of ſtrawe, down, and other light bodies. They call 
amber el:&{rum ; ſo that the name of Electricity has been giv- 
en to that property of attracting light bodies which at firft was 
thought peculiar to amber; but it has ſince been found to be 
in a vaſt many other kinds of ſubſtances, ſuch as Spaniſh wax, 
gum copal, all the reſins and tranſparent bodies. It is to be 
remarked, that bodies ſuſceptible of Electricity are divided irita 
two claſſes : "The one are electrical of themſelves, or per ſe, 
that is, they contain that _ in themſelves, and they need 
only be rubbed, to excite it : Such are thoſe already menti- 
oned ; and a large catalogue of them may be ſeen in Muſchen- 
broeck. Ihe others do not contain that virtue in themſelves, 
or they have ſo little of it, as to be reckoned to have none at 
all; yet they acquire it by communication, or by emanation 
derived to them from a body that is electrical per ſe. Th 
ſecond claſs of non- electrical bodies per ſe are all thoſe in ge- 
neral that are not comprized in the firſt claſs. M. Dufay has 
found that the greateſt part of the bodies of this ſecond clas 
may be raiſed to the condition of electrical bodies per ſe, by 
means of heating them briſkly, or by uſing ſome othet prepara- 
tions; but by reaſon of theſe difficulties they are left in the 
number of non-electrical bodies per ſe. 
There is ſcarce any ſubjeR in natural philoſophy that has given 
occaſion to more experiments and diſcoveries than Electricity 
has done. For about twenty years paſt the learned in Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, France, and England, have ſtrove to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves upon this head, r. Gray, of the roy- 
al ſociety at London, and M. Dufay, of the academy of ſcien - 
ces at Paris, have in particular, puſhed this matter very far, 
by communicating the reſult of their labours to each other, 
and verifying them reſpectively, by a kind of concurrence of 
friendſhip aid emulation, whoſe polite and uncommon unani- 
mity has done as much honour to theſe learned men, as it 
has been of ſervice to promote this part of philoſophy. 
M. Boze in Germany and the Abbe Nollet in France feem to 
4 2. ö have 


E LE 
have fucceeded to theſe two great men, and they have already 
left them pretty far behind by the ſingularity and number of 
_ their diſcoveries, | | 

We ſhall confine ourſelves to the principal circumſtances of 
Electricity, and pitch upon ſuch experiments as are moſt 
proper to confirm theſe circumſtances, and to diſcover their 
cauſes: And laſtly endeavour to account for this phæno- 
Menon. | 
We are not only certain, that a great number of ſubſtances, 
which the ancients did not ſuſpect to be electrical, as amber 
is, attract, like it, light bodies; but farther we have diſcover- 
ed that all theſe ſubſtances, after they have attracted theſe bo- 
dies, do likewiſe repel them. So that hence alone we have in 
the phænomenon of Electricity two contrary effects, attraction 
and repulſion, | 

Afterwards, by rubbing electrical ſubſtances in a dark room, 
it has been found, that they emitted ſome ſparks of light, 
and that thus the electrical body was a kind of phoſphorus. 
Upon bringing the finger within a line or two of the electrical 
body, the finger not only drew a ſpark out of this body, but 
farther this ſpark made a little noiſe, and cauſed a pretty lively 
pricking in the * 

At laſt curioſity led philoſophers to examine, whether theſe 
effects of Electricity might not be communicated to other bo- 
dies that were not naturally electrical, and they found that 
they were communicated to all bodies in general, except 
flame, and that at very great diſtances ; and that it was al- 
moſt the ſame caſe with Electricity as with ſound and light. 
Theſe are the chief effects which, till the year 1745, were al- 
lowed to be in the phænomenon of Electricity, namely, at- 
traction, repulſion, the emanation of ſparks, and the commu- 
nication or propagation of all thoſe effects. 

Of attraction, the firſt effect of Electricity. 
The firſt and moſt ſimple phænomenon of Electricity is the 
attraction of light bodies by electrical or electrified bodies. 
This firſt property of electrical bodies is, to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of the ancients, the only phænomenon to which the 
term Electricity correſponds. This is Electricity itſelf, ſince 
this word ſignified formerly the attraction produced by amber 
and other bodies of the ſame nature: However modern phi- 
loſophy having diſcovered in theſe very ſubſtances the quality 
of repelling light bodies, as alſo that of producing light; and 
all theſe effects being naturally produced by the ſame cauſe ; 
it is natural to call this general cauſe by the name of Electri- 
city, and to give theſe different effects the names of attraction, 
repulſion, &c. by joining thereto the epithet of electrical. The 
manner in which this phænomenon of Electricity is excited 
is as follows: | 
Get a tube of about three feet and a half in length, an inch 
and a half in diameter, and its fides a line thick ; let this tube 
be very ſmooth and dry : Rub it with a piece of ſtuff, paper, 
or, which is better ſtill, with the hand, provided it be very 
dry. You will ſucceed {till the better, if your hands be rubbed 
with a little chalk or white lead ; afterwards bring this rubbed 
tube near light bodies, ſuch as gold-leaf, down, &c. laid 
upon a glaſs ſtand a foot high and 3 or four inches broad at top, 
or hung upon linen or ſilken threads, fituated perpendicularly 
in the open air. It is to be obſerved that theſe threads are 
called proof-threads, becauſe they obey the leaſt Electricity, 
and becauſe they are made uſe of to examine it any matter be 
electrical. If it is a thread of linen or ſilk moiſtened, the down 
will be always attracted ; but if it be a dry ſilk thread, it will 
be attracted and repelled alternately. But to return, the afore- 
ſaid bodies approach the tube and will be thrown even upon 
it with rapidity. Chuſe for making theſe experiments a cold 
and dry ſeaſon ; for hot weather and a moiſt air are not fa- 
vourable for them. 
Of repulſion, the ſecond effect of Electricity. 

Aſter having rubbed the tube more violently than before, if 
you bring gold-leaf, down, or a peacock-feather near it, it 
will not only attract theſe light bodies, but afterwards repel 
them a good way off; and if you do this in ſuch a manner 
that the gold-leaf, for example, be perpendicularly repelled 
above the tube, and that it meet with no other body, it will 
ſuſtain itſelf in the air, always at the ſame diſtance from the 
tube, and you may convey it in this ſituation quite round the 
room ; but if it touch any other body, it will come back and 
adhere to the tube; then it will be repelled anew, as at the 
firſt. It often happens that the gold-leaf adheres to the tube, 
and is not repelled, eſpecially if it fall flat upon it; and then 
you aſſiſt the repulſion by blowing upon it a little. 

During the time that the gold- leaf is ſuſpended in the circum- 
ference of the tube's atmoſphere, if you prefent to it another 
non- electrified light body, it attracts it in the ſame manner as 
the tube itſelf would do; but if it be a heavy fixed body, it ſhall 
be attracted by that; and if two gold-leaves, having been re- 
pelled at the ſame time by the tube, come to meet, they will 
reciprocally repel each other in the ſame manner as the tube 
repels them. 
M. Boze, profeſſor of phyſic at Wittemburg, obſerving ſome 
inconveniencies in the uſe of the tube, introduced 2 globe of 
glaſs or of roſin. 

The globe muſt be made of the ſame fort of glaſs as the tube, 
not leſs than a foot diameter; but not too large, about two 
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lines thick, and a5 equal in thjekneſ a peu, f. 


| ** performs the 


is not neceſſary that this. ball or globe ſhould 

ly ſpherical; and the Abbe Nollet ff us w ag. 
years practice, he found a chemiſt's receives . Wer 1; 
_ ont 2 after its arg is cut down to 3 
inches, which being capped on- one pole wi 3 
that uſed by packthread. ſpinners or c * 1 uley i 
other pole wich a piece of hard wood, ſhall flang band ae 
needles or broaches of iron or ſteel, that it m * 
very briſkly in a horizontal poſition. Of which? UM row 
have an exact ſpecimen in plate XXVI. fig. Pray 
the pulley ; B the neck of the ball, to which the p 
faſtened with a paſte made of pitch, bees-wax, and * i 
aſhes ; C is the ſtopper that ſcrews into the hole mg“ 
center of the pulley : The needle on which the bal ade 
fixed to the center of this ſtopper; and beſides th ay 
be 2 or 3 ſlant holes in this hopper for the — 
nication of the air. D is the calot or cap of 3 um. 
inches diameter, made of hard wood, with à hella a © 
cave fide juſt to receive and exactly fit the pole ofthe og 
oppoſite to the pulley. This cap muſt be carey y 
to the glaſs with the ſame cement, but ſo carefully, th aA 
the cement cools, the glaſs may not move; for if Yi 
will certainly break. * i 
The next thing is to provide a wheel-band, of the thict...; 
a pinion-gooſe-quill, which ſhall run in the pulley W 
wheel of about four feet in diameter, by which the U. f 
be made to turn regularly and briſkly on its axis. 2 
You are to take care that this wheel be framed upon: fr 
and ſecure foot; and let it have two handles, that tw; wm 
may turn it together; which, ſays the Abbe, is the un 5 
thod of operation. e 
The axis muſt be fixed about three feet and a half abo 

lank or foot, on which the wheel, and the perſons that , 
it, ſtand, The cord ſhould be made of gut, and u. 
very freely in the pulley ; and the ball, as much as Ty 
clear of every thing; for, if the ſphere of attraction "apy 
rupted on any part, it deſtroys the efficacy of the whole. 
AB (fg. 13.) is the foot-frame of a machine which the Aly; 
had made uſe of above 10 years, made of found oak Hin 
three inches ſquare, in which are mortiſed the uprights of Fu 
frame C, D, E, c, d, e, at the diſtance of nine inches 8 
each other, but of unequal heights. F, G, project n 
inches from the bottom of the ends of the uprizhts, ** 
more ſolid retention of the machine. II, I, J. 1, gte the c 
parts of the frame, 4 feet 8 inches long, which hold the "a 


ger uprights C, D, c, d. And theſe complete 2 frame of 4 


ect 2 inches long, and nine inches broad within. E, „ x: 
the two ſhorter uprights, and both of a height; over n 
runs a bar melfa.rh, © N and are ſtrengthened with the 
teces K, L, mortiſed in the uprights D, d. Upon the woa, 
N, which projects beyond the uprights, and is ſupports 
at that end by a bracket O, is placed the table repreſerte! 
(in fg. 77 „Z, are the poſts on which the wheel hang 
And H, I, Y, i contain two ſockets for the reception of the 
axis of the wheel, which axis is ſecured by two braſs clas 
t, I (fig. 14.) one of which is let quite into the wood, and the 
other is faſtened to the outſide by long iron ſcrews, which 
run through both the ſocket and the bar H, I, and are fer- 
ed on the other ſide with a nut. — The outer clafp ſhould tare 
a hole in the middle to receive a little oil. The cid « 
the axis, to which the handles are fixed, ſhould be an e 
ſquare of 9 or 10 lines each fide with the corners very ſtr; 
and the lever of each handle ought to be 10 inches long. 
The globe (fig. 15.) is placed on the table (fg. 17.) wit? 
frame by means of two rules, P, p, Q, 2, enters the grood 
R, r, and is ſecured by the ſcrews 8, X, which paſs throur 
the openings T, V. And if you would place two balls « 
this table at a time, the other muſt be mounted in the ge 
manner, as that deſcribed in fig. 18. and fo placed, 20 
the ſcrew S may go through the opening ?,— Having thus 
ſcribed the apparatus, we ſhall relate ſome of the capita! c 
riments which have been made therewith. | 
Experiment 1. A long, pointed, piece of iron, being laid on? 
frame of filken ſtrings, with one end about a quarter © -! 
inch from the globe, will at the other end (which tems 
in a conical point) emit a purple flame of clerical fe, «- 
verging each way from the point, like the rays of the tun 57 
the focus of a burning-glaſs in a darkened room. This pets 
of electric rays is viſible, even in the day-light, but »® 
tremely ſo in the room made dark; and if the finger be es 
within a quarter of an inch, it cauſes the fire to ile oi b 
eater quantity, and to appear much more luminous d 
oy See plate XXVI. fig. 16. | — 
Exp. 2. The finger, being placed as above directed, W 
quarter of an inch of the ſaid lame, will be ſenſible cd 3 £* 
tle blaſt of wind from the end of the iron, that is, the c 
fire will iſſue out of the point in ſuch a manner, © 
againſt the finger very ſenſibly ; and if the finger = 11 
nearer, the large pencil of rays will be condenſes 1 
manner as to run out of the point upon the finger n 
or body, of denſe yellow fire, and ſtrike the hng*! ke 288 


tle jet d'cau; and indeed the phænomenon ar 
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et de feu. This electric flame is ſenſible alſo to 
2 much reſembles, in that reſpect, the fire of 


cbolpbe nile the flame continues to appear from the point 
3 e finger being placed any where upon the iron, 
the iron, th A . 0 , 
at the end diſappears immediately ; it the finger be 
the _ it again inſtantly” appears; and ſo, by putting 
2 off OF ſucceſhvely, the electric flame will appear 
the oy lternately. The reaſon whereof is, that when 
and diſappear __—_ 8 all fr h 
anger is applied, the electric virtue all runs off upon the 
the of a non-· electric body, and therefore cannot go to the 
— end to produce the flame, as it does when the finger 
2 If a muſket-barrel, &c. be ſuſpended, and the finger ap- 
led near it (as within; of an inch) the fire will forcibly 
Fre out, and ſtrike it, and in ſtriking it will give a very ſen- 
ble ſnap 3 and ſeveral fingers being er applied to the 
cl, will cauſe ſeveral ſuch eruptions and ſnappings of the 
fre, which will be all very ſenſible to the feeling, to the eye, 
— o the ear; and produce a moſt extraordinary and enter- 
ning phænomenon. 
wing Pee be fulpanded. by filken 
firings, all round the room, of any length you pleaſe, and 
one end thereof be hung by a loop acrols the barrel, the elec- 
trical fire will inſtantly be tranſmitted through the whole length 
of the chain, and appear upon every part at the approach of 
the finger, and be heard to ſnap, and ftrike with as great 
if not oreater force, than from the gun-barrel itſelf, In this 
particular the electric fire ſeems to reſemble that of light- 
Fe. 6. If a ſpunge, thorough dry, be hung on to the electri- 
geh barrel, it gives no appearance of fire, which ſhews it to 
re an electric ſubſtance : But if, when the ſpunge has been 
:mmerſed in water, it be ſuſpended to the barrel as before, and 
the finger or hand be applied near it, the fire iſſues out with 
n liderable force and ſnapping, and the drops which, be- 
fore the ſpunge was eleQrihed, fell very ſlowly, will now fall 
very faft ; if the room be darkened, theſe drops will appear to 
be drops of fire, and illuminate the baſon into which they fall. 
F*p. 7. If a capillary ſyphon be hung on to the ſmall cup of 
water, at the end of the barrel, and the finger laid acroſs the 
barrel to prevent the electric virtue going to the water, then, 
before the water is electried, you obſerve the ſyphon to drop 
only, and that very gently; but when the finger is taken off, 
and the water becomes electrized, the ſyphon runs a ſtream; 
and if the dark room be dark, it iſſues — the ſyphon in the 
appearance of fire. Plate XXVI. fg. 19. 
Exp. 8. If a phial of water be provided, and well corked, and 
a wire bended on the top be pierced through the cork, and 
thruſt down near the bottom of the phial, leaving the upper 
part ſtanding about 2 or 3 inches above the bottle; then laying 
this wire on the globe in motion, the wire receives the Electri- 
city from the globe, and the water will be impregnated there- 
with, the more as the wire is kept longer on the globe ; then 
the perſon thus holding the phial in one hand is to approach a 
finger of his other hand near the middle part of the globe, and 
he will receive the electric eruption of fire with a very conſide- 
table ſnap and force, greater by much than what proceeds from 
the barrel alone; the reaſon is, becauſe all the Electricity, 
running through the wire into the water, is there condenſed 
a+ it were, and confined by the electric ſubſtance of glaſs, 
and ſo acts in a greater quantity, and therefore with a greater 
force, than when it iſſues from the barrel unconfined. 
Exp. 9. A perſon ſtanding on a large cake of roſin, at leaft 
three inches thick, holding a chain faſtened to the gun-barrel, 
will be electrized, that is, he will be all over poſſeſted with the 
ecctiic virtue, and at the ſame time feel nothing of it, unleſs 
ſme perſon ſtanding by put his finger near to any part, and 
then the virtue will be emitted in form of fire from any part, 
and ſnap, and become very ſenſible to both the parties, but 
mavery innocent manner. Plate XX VI. fig. 19. 
. 10, The phial being ehh ctrified, as above, the whole 
company join hands, or communicate with cach other by 
vac then the operator, or perſ0n who ſtands firſt, at one | 
© emity of the line, hangs the electrical phial on the barrel, 
Wien tae perſon at the other extremity draws off the ſpark 
8 the barrel; and at that inſtant all the company receive 
tne Mock, which they feel to their elbows, and in both their 


©). 11. A perſon, 
trom the barrel, 
wing 


ſtanding on roſin, holding the chain 
points his finger to the warm ſpirits of 


ner ung fame, and ſo ſets the whole on fire. In this man- 
Reg fort of matter, which when warmed will ſend forth 
7. "DIA vapour, may, be ſet on fire. Sce plate XXVII. 


ve 1 loadſtone armed with iron he hung on to the 
cd an iron wire, the electric virtue will ruſh out 
„bart, but more forcibly from the iron than from 
e dell; trom the ſtone it ſeems to be emitted in a 
„anner, and diffuſed in a ſort of ſteam or fiery 
8 ; bereas from the iron it iſſues in a more impetu- 
„and penetrating ſtream. By this experiment we 
ti moſt conſiderable powers of nature, Electricity 
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and magnetiſm, do no ways intertere, ot imp:6 each other's 
action. 

Exp. 13. If the globe be exhauſted of all its air, and then 
whirled about, the Electricity will be obſerved to act whol- 
ly within the globe, where it will appear (in a darkened 
room) in form of a cloud, or flame of 'reddiſh or purple- 
coloured light, filling the whole capacity of the globe. 
This voluble flame will be diminiſhed and diſappear by de- 
grees, as the air is gradually admitted into the globe : The 
reaſon why the action of the electric virtue does not ſhew 
itſelf outwardly, is the ſtrong repulſive power of the electric 
particles of air encompaſſing the globe, confining the electric 
effluvium, and cauſing it to tend inwards, where it meets 
with no reſiſtance in a vacuous ſphere. Theſe are ſome of 
the capital experiments which are uſually exhibited. We 
ſhall now endeavour to account for this wonderful phanome- 
non of nature; but it will be requiſite previouſly to explain 
the Newtonian doctrine of light and fire. 

Firſt, we find by experience, that the parts of all bodies, when 
agitated to a certain degree, act ſo upon animal bodies as to 
excite the ſenſation of warmth or heat. 

Secondly, ſuch an agitation or inteſtine commotion of the 
parts of bodies may be effected by various means; as friction, 
percuſſion, fermentation, vital motion, the action of light, &c. 
Thirdly, the ſtandard degree of warmth, or heat, is that of an 
animal body; or in other words, if the parts of any body 
have a greater motion than the parts of the animated body, 
as the band, we ſay it is warm, or hot; but, if they have 
leſs motion than thoſe of the hand, we ſay they are cold. 
Laſtly, if the motion of the parts is the ſame in both, we 
then ſay, ſuch a body is neither hot nor cold. And hence 
it appears that ideas of heat and cold are only in a compa- 
rative degree. 

Fourthly, the parts of bodies, when agitated or heated beyond 
a certain degree, emit or throw off ſuch fine ſubtle particles, 
or effluvia, which ſhine or excite the idea of light ; and 
which therefore we generally call particles of light. 

Fifthly, when the parts of the body are ſo violently agitated 
that they not only throw off lucid particles, but alſo ſhine 
themſelves, then we fay it is a body of fire, when the par- 
ticles are not in a fuming ſtate; but, when they are, we 
call that lucid fume a flame of hire, 

Sixthly, the intenſity of the action of ignited bodies depends 
as well on the denſity, as the velocity, of the parts ; and, 
when both theſe are in an extreme degree, the momentum, 
or whole force of the heat, becomes intolerable, and incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſtate of a natural body; and its action is, 
in this caſe, what we call burning. 

Seventhly, there are ſome caſes where the parts may have 
ſufficient velocity to appear lucid, but not be denſe enough 
at the ſame time to burn, 

Eighthly, the motion with which the parts of bodies are thus 
agitated to emit light and heat is of the vibrating kind; 
becauſe the motions and directions of the particles in this caſe 
may become uniform, conſonant, and harmonious ; and all 
conſpire to produce the effects, which they could not do by 
a confuſed contrary motion of the parts. 
On theſe principles Sir Iſaac Newton accounts very clearly for 
many of the wonderful phænomena of nature, eſpecially of the 
phoſphoreal and electrical kinds. For inſtance, the ſhining of 
ſeawater in a raging ſtorm 3 of quickſilver agitated in vacuo 
of wood, fleſh, and fiſh, by putrefaction; the ignes fatui; 
of ſtalks of corn, hay, &c. by termentation, growing wet and 
firing; the glowing of ſome worms, inſects, and eyes of ani- 
mals, by vital motions ; of phoſphorus, by attrition, or the 
action of the acid particles of air; of iron hammered very 
nimbly, till it becomes red-hot z of the melted parts of 
ſteel ſtruck off by a flint; or axle-trces fired by the rapid ro- 
tation of the wheels; and of the mixture of ſome ſorts of 
fluids, producing great heat, accenſion, and exploſion. 

But moſt expreſly and largely he applies this theory to a ge- 
neral explication of the production of Electricity. He tells 
us the glaſs globe, by attrition with the hand, will ſhine, and 
emit ſuch an electric vapour, as by ſtriking againſt paper, 
cloth, or the finger, will be put into ſuch an agitation as to 
emit light, and make the paper, &c. appear lucid, like a glow- 
worm; and, in ruſhing out in the glaſs, it will ſometimes 
puſh againſt the finger, ſo as to be felt. Thus far Sir Iſaac, 
The above theory of light and fire will, I think, be nearly 
ſufficient to ſolve all the phenomena of Electricity; which we 
ſhall enumerate in order as follows : 

Phenomenon 1. The electric virtue conſiſts in a fine ſubtile 
matter, emitted from ſome ſorts of bodies under the circum- 
ſtances of attrition, which bodies are called electrics per /e. 
Phnom. 2. This virtue will not be excited in ſome forts 
of bodies, which therefore are called non- electrics. 

Phznom. 3. This virtue attracts all ſorts of light ſubſtances 
within the ſpace of its action, and then repels them again 
from the electrised body, 

Phenom. 4. This virtue repels all light bodies lying on the 
ſurface of that in which it is excited, which is- termed the 
electrizcd body. 

Phænom. 
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Phenom. 5. It ſuffers not the body once repelled to approach 
the electrized body, till it has firſt touched ſome other body, 


and then it will again attract it. 
Phænom. 6. This virtue will run 
by all non electric bodies 3 but will be refuſed or reſtrained by | 


electrics per ſe. 


off upon, or be received 


Phenom. 7. This virtue, when excited to a ſufficient degree, 
appears lucid, and ſhines in the dark like a flame. : 
- Phenom. 8. It is emitted with great velocity attended with 
a ſnappingy or ſmall but fierce exploſion. 1a 
Phænom. . The eruption of electrie fire to a non. electrie body 
condenſes the ſame fire; and, as this fire is in a leſs or greater 
degree, it appears of a bluiſh, purple, Ren or white colour. 
Phænom. 10. It runs through any length of a non-electric 
body almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 
Phznom. 11. It kindles any inflammable vapour or fume, 
and thereby ſets the body on fire that emits it. | 
Phznom. 12. All the properties and effects of the electric 
virtue appear to be nearly the ſame, at any diſtance from the 
body in which it was firſt excited, and having paſſed through 
any number of intermediate non-electric bodies. 
'Theſe are the principal phænomena of electricity, which we 
now proceed to give an-account of from the principles of the 
above mentioned theory. As to the firſt, there can be no doubt 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a ſubtle matter in the ſubſtance of 
bodies, or of its emiſſion or efluvium, becauſe it can be ſo eaſi- 
ly demonſtrated to the ſenſes by experiments, - 
This ſubtle matter, or ſpirit, appears to be of an elaſtic na- 
ture, and acts by the reciprocations' of its tremours, or 


pulſes, which are occaſioned by the vibrating motion of the | 


parts of an electric body, excited by friction. Hence, as 
friction is neceſſary to excite a vibrating motion in the parts 
of bodies, in order to throw off the electric matter, it follows, 
that theſe bodies whoſe parts by friction will not conceive a 
vibration, or be put into an uniform reciprocating motion, will 
not prove electrical, or be productive of Electricity: and the 
defect ſeems to ariſe ſrom the want of a natural Elaſticity 
in the particles of the body. Thus, the white of an egg in its 
natural ſtate, or boiled to a greater conſiſtence, is a non- 
electric; but, when it is thorough dry and hard, it is then as 
brittle and yellow, and as electrical as amber itſelf. 25 
Nor is it any thing leſs than the higheſt degree of elaſticity 
in bodies that renders them capable of thoſe vibrations which 
put the electric matter into action. For we obſerve the 
white of an egg boiled, and the ſtrongeſt glues, when cold, 
are conſiderably elaſtic, yet are utterly non - electrical; even 
tempered ſteel itſelf, though ſo greatly elaſtic, ſhews no ſigns 
of Electricity. In ſhort, nothing leſs than the degree of ela- 
ſticity, which makes bodies brittle, and break with a po- 
liſh, as in glaſs, amber, roſin, pitch, wax, &c. will conſtitute 
them electrical. 4 | 

The electric matter, as it is emitted from the body, enters 
into, and poſſeſſes every light non-eleAtric body it meets with 
in its way, and carries it by impulſe in its direction, viz. from 
the electric body; this we call the repulſive power of electri- 
City. This electric ſpirit having impregnated the light body, 
and wholly poſſeſſed it, begins there to form a new ſphere 
- of action, or vibration; whole pulſes, being in a contrary 
direction to thoſe of the electrical body, will cauſe the ſaid 
light body to keep every-where beyond the ſphere of its ac- 
. tivity, or to be conſtantly repelled by it. This is very evi- 
dent by experiment. | 

Hence it is, when two or more bodies are poſſeſſed of the 


ſame power, at the ſame time, they always repel each other ; 


ſo the plumulæ of feathers, while the electric virtue is among 
them, repel each other. Thus it is alſo in magnetics ; two 
needles touched on the ſame pole of a loadſtone repel each 
other, if put together by their touched ends on the ſurtace of 
water, or ſuſpended on the points of needles. 

Hence alſo it is, that the electrical virtue will not run off 
the electrified body to another which is an electric per ſe; 
for though an electric body, in order to emit this virtue very 
copiouſly, muſt be excited by friction; yet we are to under- 
ſtand, that all electrics per /e have naturally a vibrating mo- 
tion of the parts, by which they emit this virtue in a leſs de- 
gree, and imperceptibly ; and ſo have each a proper ſphere 
of action; and the pulſes in each ſphere, being in contrary 
directions, cannot conſpire and unite, but muſt reſtrain and 
repel each other. Thus the flame at the end of the iron, 
at the approach of a match, retires and ſeems repelled by the 
contrary action of the brimſtone, while it is greatly dilated at 
the diſtant approach of the finger, and ruſhes againſt it with a 
blaſt. This alſo is in magnetics per /e ; for two loadſtones 
placed on the water in baſons, or ſuſpended by ſtrings, with 
their two ſimilar poles together, will always repel each other, 
Therefore it isthat, when we would conduct or communicate 
the electric virtue to any great diſtance by the mediation of 
any non-electric body, the ſaid body is either ſuſpended by 
ſilken ſtrings, which are electrical, or laid on cakes of roſin, 
that the virtue might not run off thereby. 

The electric virtue in that part of its. vibration, by which it 
returns to the excited body in each pulſe, meeting with light 
bodies in its paſſage, impels them forcibly towards the electric 


boch, and makes them appear to be attracted by 4, 
| whence this is called the attractive power of Electrici dy, 


excited, and their natural vibration, or action, 


tion. 
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bere it may be remarked, that electric bodies, if light 
as others, are attracted z true they are, but then hey an 
excited 
in its Fg 


J. Bu 
wel 


weak, will be overcome by the power of the 
ſtronger EleQricity, and ſo carried and moyed 


It may likewiſe be farther objected againſt what 
above, that the natural — of the ken Arings fee 
too weak to reſtrain the excited Electricity from enter te 
ſubſtance, and running off by it; but to this it ma © 105 
ſwered, that in the ſilk there is naturally a ſphere 00 5 
or vibration; in the Electricity of the eleQrified bod ay 
none; till it begins to be emitted from the 4 * 
ſome other part; all the motion it has in the electrified 1 
being that which it firſt received from the excited wh 
and is continued and propagated in the electrified bod es, 
the natural vibration of its parts, which is weaker u 6 
in the filk, and therefore it muſt paſs on by it, to mil 
exit at the end. | | * 
As to the — of the electrie effluvia, nothing more 
quiſite thereto, but a certain degree of velocity, wr 
e by attrition. ; 
n order to account for the ſnapping ot exploſion | 
on of the electric fire, it is to be 0 ſerved, that 5 "14 
like all others, conſiſts in a violent concuſſion of Prog 
a ſudden expanſion and burſting of the denſe Area 
profluvium of the fire, in ſtriking againſt the aof. dad 
body. Nay, ſometimes it will ſnap againſt, or in the wa. 
Now this explofion muſt ariſe from that violent action amo 
the electric particles which proceeds from the extreme deere. 
of velocity that conſtituted a denſe body of liquid fire 10 , 
never ſnaps but in ſuch a caſe) and by that action, ag it he. 
comes more denſe, it becomes elaſtic ; and at length, by 
daſhing againſt the ſurface of any body, it is more and _ 
condenſed, and the innate elaſticity ſo far increaſed, x; to 
cauſe it to burſt, explode, or flaſh away in an inviſible vapour 
And, perhaps, this, more adequately than gun-powder itte. 
repreſents to us the true cauſe of lightning and thunder; 1 
can we here ſuppoſe the effects of ſulphur excluded; for, x 
molt metallic ſubſtances, ſo iron, in particular, contains a der 
quantity of ſulphur; now, ſome of thoſe ſulphureous pat. 
cles may, by the intenſe action of the electric fire, be di. 
ſolved and carried with it into the air, where the nitro-aci! 
particles may conduce to the accenſion, and promote the d- 
ploſion we are fpeaking of. And hence it may be, that the 
communication, action, and exploſion from iron ſubſtance; 
are much more conſiderable than can be produced from any 
other, ; 9 b 
When the electric fire is not ſo much condenſed as to ſrzy 
or explode, it goes off in a large dilated ſtream of purple flam, 
and greatly reſembles the coruſcations of the aurora boreal, 
eſpecially that part of the aurora which appears in a conſtat 
ſtreaming light, 
When the electric fire is but a little denſe, it appears of 2 
bluiſh colour, as all other faint lights do; thus the moor- 
light, which is extremely weak, appcars blue in candle-light: 
and, when the ſaid fire is a little more denſe, it appears of 2 
purple hue, and has a greater effect; a {till greater denity 
makes it look yellow, like candle-light ; but the greateſt ces. 
ſity is ſhewn by a yellowiſh white, like the ſun's light, and 
then it produces the greateſt force of exploſion and percuſhvr, 
As yellow lightning vaniſhes in an innocent flaſh; but white 
and denſe lightning produces terrible effects: So allo pholpicy 
rus, while agitated by a gentle friction, ſpends itſelf in a f. 
bent innoxious blue flame · but, when its action is heightened 
by a greater attrition or contuſion, it kindles into a vi"! 
flame, and burns with a terrible and unquenchable fire. Thete- 
fore, the phenomena and effects of Electricity, lightning, arc 


phoſphorus, ſeem to be ia an homologous nature, as to 


have ſomething that is «NMtial and common to each. 
That the electric fire {1,0uld ſhew itſelf, and produce its © 
fects at any indefinite diſtance from the excited body, 57 
thing ſtrange or unac.ountable, when we conlider it #? 
propagated fire, and of a ſimilar nature to lightning; 4 
fire of this ſort loſes nothing, but rather is increas © 
its propagation, with reſpect to its efficacy. As benny 
pervades ſoft and yielding ſubſtances innocently, and wo 
the diſlulution only of hard and compact bodies; ſo Klectuicn 
is not felt in the ſoft and muſcular parts of the body 
ſtrikes the harder bones with a benumbing ſhock. _-_ 
thoſe denſer parts of lightning which we call bunden 
ſtrike againſt hard bodies, and glance by reflection wi 
rent parts; ſo the fire of Electricity ſtriking againſt the 10 
er part of the humerus, at the elbow of one atm, _ be 
fected from thence acroſs the breaſt to the clboV 2 
other arm, and from thence flies out of the bod) —_— 
be near it ; but, if ſeyeral join hands, !t 15 almoſt in * r, 
ouſly reflected from the one to the other, through 10 7 
and elbows of the whole company, be they est ©, 
ny. Laſtly, as lightning inſtantly deprives an am he . 


: 6 > 2 10 (ls 
by its deleterious ſtroke, when ſufficiently depls 3 rt 
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ov 


zunge of their direction from that which little bodies are ſcen 
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de ctrie aisle may be ſo condenſed and its force ſo in 
LA e 
— in a moment. 


by «we endeavoured to account for this wonderful phæ- 
5 on the Newtonian principles. — The following is 
nomenon which the Abbe Nollet has adapted to account for 


= porn of Electricity. 


From the p®? 
2 matter hic 


mentioned! 


zne we are to enquire into is, whether there is 
The wh "Avid, acknowledged by philoſophers, which, like 
not ro Arical matter, may ſhine, burn, and make a noiſe in 
* circumſtances, and may at the fame time be palpable 
2 at leaſt by means of the ſubſtances with which it 
11 iates; for, ſhould one be found having theſe qualities, 
het the explications of which are always made with the 
5 trouble and expence poſſible, ſhould admit it as the cauſe 


of the phenomenon in queſtion. 


ich the leaſt degree of attention, one will readily ac- 
Ne all theſe to be the qualities of fire properly ſo 
called ; for, like the electrical matter, it exiſts every-where, 
and pervades the hardeſt and the leaſt porous bodies ; like it, 
fre is produced by the attrition and colliſion of hard bodies; 
like it, fire lies at reſt in a great number of bodies, until its 
aivity be excited; like it, fire communicates by approxima- 


non this action to other bodies; like it, fire is more eaſily 
propagated in metals than in other bodies; and in ſhort the 


properties of theſe two things are found almoſt every- where 


to be the ſame. 
To what has been ſaid we may add, that the matter of fire, 
when it ſerves as light, penetrates the moſt denſe diaphanous 
bodies a great deal more freely than air does, and that eyen the 
electrical matter ſeems to move much more eaſily in ſolid 
bodies that are preſented to it, than in the air, and that it al- 
wars adheres to them as long as poſſible. Fire, properly ſo 
called, eſcapes our ſenſes z but, when mixed with certain 
ſubſtances that are capable of retaining it, becomes what is 
called an inflammable or phlogiſtic matter: The electrical 
matter likewiſe borrows an adventitious covering, and in that 
{ate appears like fire under the form of flame; it burns, makes 
a crackling noiſe,” and, like it, becomes capable of giving ter- 
rible ſhocks. 
There remains nothing more but to know in what manner 
this matter is determined to produce the effects which Elec- 
tricity preſents to us; and, this the Abbe Nollet thinks, is ef- 
ſected in the following manner: 

When by means of attrition a perſon makes a body electrical, 
a part of that fire which it contains, is driven out of its pores, 
and at the ſame time replaced by the ſame fluid, which, ac- 
cording to moſt philoſophers, exiſts every-where in the uni- 
verſe : There are then formed round the electrical body two 
currents of matter, namely, one that comes out, and the other 
that goes in; and this is what the Abbe Nollet diſtin- 
euiſhes by the names of the effluent and the aMluent matter; 
it muſt, conſequently, happen that ſome bodies are ſtrongly 
impelled towards the electrical body as if they were power- 
fully attracted by it, and others as if they were repelled ; 
and that according to the direction of the currents of matter 
in which they ſhall be found: So that often one part of a bit 
of thread, or gold-leaf, ſhall be attracted, and the other repel- 

led ; and this is commonly obſerved to be the caſe. 

Even theſe two currents are not mere ſuppoſitions; one may 


to take, and from duſt with which a bar of iron is covered, 
and this bar aſterwards electrified: We ſee in an inſtant one 
part of this duſt fly off with 1 "ty, whilſt in other places 
of the bar it remains ftrongly" "raced to it; and it is 
% obſerved that theſe latter points are in greater number 
upon the bar than the former. 


a 4 


it it may be aſked how can the ſame body be ſucceſſively 
"acted and repelled by the electrical body? Of this the 
+ ode Nollet gives the following very {imple explication : 
ben a very ſmall body is put in the neighbourhood of the 
cecrical body, it cannot miſs of being attracted by ſome one 
cr other of the rays of the aMuent matter, which flows to- 
warde e ' 1 a ; . 
tte body through the intervals that are left between it 
"Ortega X the effluent matter, which laſt rays are a great 
we bo but, as ſoon as it comes near the elec- 
3 2 3 receives this virtue itſelf, and is furniſhed with 
. © eluent and affluent matter: So that, though its 
C.. snaim the fame as to outward appearance, it is con- 
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+a zugmented and becomes a kind of bunch, pretty 
©. "wiembling thoſe ſeeds that are ſometimes ſeen fly ing 
z im this ſtate it cannot paſs through thoſe inter- 


2 85 the effluent rays leave between them, but is attract- 
wy cem 


touchir 7 0 
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and repelled from the body, till ſuch time as the 


to ſtrike a bird quite ſenſeleſs, and ſometimes 


hznomena above related it is plain, that there is 
h may be ſeen, felt, heard, and perceived, that 
ies Electricity; and which may with great 
ger de looked upon as the cauſe thereof; but what 
eng p 4 is this, how is it made to operate, and in 
— ; r does it produce the effects which we have juſt 
w 
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Upon preſenting to an electrical body another that is not ſo, 
there is ſeen to be emitted from the latter a great many 
rays which tend to the electrical body, and are of the colour 
of violet-fire ; theſe rays are the very matter of fire, which 
is put into motion by Electricity, but inveſted with the in- 
flammable matter it found in thoſe bodies through which 
it paſſed ; the colliſion of the rays which are emitted partly 
from the electrical body to that which is not ſo, and partly 
from this latter to the electrical body, excites its activity 
and obliges it to diſſipate, under the form of fame or light, 
thoſe external caſes which it had borrowed. 

The ſame cauſe produces theſe luminous pencils which are 
ſeen to be emitted from the angles and extremities of the 
bodies which are found in the neighbourhood of the electriſied 
body, eſpecially if they be an mated or metallic ſubſtances ; 
the electrical matter which moves in all theſe bodies, with 
greater facility than in the air, darts out at their exttemitics, 
after having flowed in their internal parts as far as poſlible. 
But, if to theſe you preſevt your finger or a piece of metal, 
then the pencil of rays will have a tendency to take this 
new direction, and be more confined ; and, becauſe that in 
this ſtate of paralleliſm they do not let pats any more thoſe 
rays of the aifluent matter that come out of the nnger or 
piece of metal, there is produced a violent colliſion in that 
place, and ſparks capable of ſetting on hire ſpirits of wine or 
other inflammable liquors ; and this reflux of matter which is 
performed in the inſide of the finger, is followed by a pain 
more or leſs acute, in proportion as the Electricity was more 


or leſs ſtrong, and a very ſenſible ſnapping noiſe : And“ 


even this commotion may be made ſo conſiderable as to kill 


animals, and cauſe a very great pain through the human 


body. And what is very remarkable is, that, upon diſſecting 
the animals which have been killed by this means, the ſame 
{ſymptoms have been found in them as in thoſe that have 
been killed by lightning. 
The communication ot EleQricity, by means of cords, chains, 
and perſons holding each other by the hand, at very conſidet- 
able diſtances, ſhall ceaſe to be ſurpriſing, when we repreſent 
to ourſelves the extreme activity of the matter that cauſes it, 
and that it moves much more eaſily in ſolid bodi.s than in the 
air; ſo that, having once taken this direction, it follows it as 
long as poſſible. 
It is, however, true that there are ſolid bodies which are le 
penetrable than the air is by the electric matter ; and theſe 
are reſinous bodies, provided, nevertheleſs, that they have 
not been rubbed or heated; theſe operate exactly contrary 
to a metallic or animated body. Upon preſenting them to the 
luminous pencils, inſtead of making their rays parallel, they, 
on the contrary, render them more diverging, and by this 
quality they become proper ſupports for bodies, which we 
would electrify by communication; without that, the mea- 
ſure of Electricity communicated to them would ſoon be 
imparted to the ſurrounding bodies, and there wouid not re- 
main in them any ſenſible quantity thereof, 
Farther, theſe very reſinous bodies, rendered electrical b 
friction, are never ſo much elecirihed as glaſs; a bit of gold- 
leaf electrified by means of glaſs will never be repelled by 
theſe reſinous lubſtances; and this was what induced the late 
M. Dufay to make two ſpecies of Electricity; the one for 
glaſs which he called vitreous ; the other for thoſe ſubſtances 
which he called reſinous: But by experiments made lince it 
appears, that this ſuppolition was unneceſiary ; the piece of 
leaf, electrified by glals, is not repelled by the roll of fulphur 
or Spaniſh wax; but this is only owing to the Electricity of 
theſe laſt ſubſtances not being ſuficiently ſtrong; their effluent 
rays leave ſpace enough between for this little body, that is 
even ſtuck all over with theſe electrical rays; and theſe eaſily 
penetrate Spaniſh wax or ſulphur, attcr they have been clectri- 
fied by friction, and conſequemly are thrown out with a mucli 
greater celerity than that of the cfituent rays that might be 
oppoſed thereto. 


ELE/CTRUM, in pharmacy; fee AMFBER, 


*#/ „ 


ELECT UART, in pharmacy, a form in which both officinal 


and extemporaneous medicines ate frequently wade, It may 
be conſidered as a number of boles united together, bur 
made a little ſofter by the addition of a due proportion of 
ſyrups, &c. 


E/LEGANCE, an ornament, of politenefs, and agreeableneſs 


ſhewn in any diſcourſe : a certain choice of rich and happy 
expreſſions conſtitutes what is calied Elegance, 


ELEGANCE, in painting, is a certain manner which embelliſhas 


and heightens objects, either as to their form, colour, or both, 
without deſtroying or perverting the truth. It is not feen in 
the correAneſs of the deſign, as appears irom Raphael, &. 
but is moſt ſeen in works often otherwiſe careleſs and inne- 


curate, as in Corregio; where, notwithſtanding all derefs 15 
to juſtneſs of deſign, there is an Hlegance even in the manner 
of the deſign itſelf, as well as the turn of attitudes. Elegance 
gives the figure a kind of delicacy which ſtrikes the fancy 
and a certain agreeableneſs which pleaſes every body with 
the deſign. Felibien, De Piles, Nellin. 

| 2 non-eJeQrical bedy hath taken its Electricity | EL/EGIAC, is any thing belonging to elegy. See ELF/GY. 
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ELF/GIT, in law, is a judicial writ that lies for him that hath 
recovered debt or damages in the king's court, againſt one not 
able in his goods to ſatisfy ; and directed to the ſheriff, com- 
manding him to make delivery of half the party's lands or te- 
N and all his goods, excepting oxen and beaſts of the 
plough. | 4 

E'LEGY “, in poetry, primarily and generally implies a mourn- 
ful poem. 

Ihe word is derived, according to Didymus, from? a particle 
of grief, and xh, to ſay ; and according to others from #2», 
ſomething moving, and . 

As Elegy, at its firſt inſtitution, was intended for tears ; it 
expreſſed no other ſentiments, it breathed no other accents 
but thoſe of ſorrow. With the negligence natural to afflic- 
tion, it ſought leſs to pleaſe than to move. By degrees, 
however, Elegy degenerated from its original intention, and 
was employed upon all forts of ſubjects, gay or fad, and 
eſpecially upon love, 

Ovid's books of love, the poems of Tibullus and Propertias, 
are intitled Elegies ; and yet ſo far are they from being ſad, 
that they are ſometimes ſcarce ſerious. So that one and the 
ſame title was indiſcriminately given to poems on different 
ſubjects, but which agreed in their verſe and manner of writing. 
The chief ſubject then, to which Elegy owes its riſe, are 
death and love: So that Elegy ought to be eſteemed the 
moſt perfect, which has ſomewhat of both at once, namely, 
where the poct bewails the loſs of ſome youth, or damſel, 
falling a martyr to love. The next are thoſe Elegies full of 
that melancholy complaint which lovers ſeldom want mat- 
ter for: The thoughts of Elegy were always natural, far 
from the aftectation of wit; its ſentiments tender and delicate; 
its expreſſions ſimple and eaſy, always retaining that alternate 
inequality of meaſure, which Ovid extols ſo much; and 
which gives the elegiac poetry of the ancients ſo much 
the advantage over ours. Elegy ſhould flow in one even 
current, ſmooth, humble, and unaffected ; and yet ſhe is 
not abject in her humility, but becoming, elegant, and at- 
tractive. 

Some early writers in this way, among the Greeks, were 
Callimachus, Philetas, Mimnermus, Callinus, and others, of 
whoſe writings only fragments have been ſaved. Quin- 
tilian gives the preference to Callimachus; but Horace ranks 
Mimnermus above him. Mimnermus is by ſome reckoned 
the inventor of elegiac verſe; he at leaſt gave it its per- 
fection, and was perhaps the firſt who transferred it from 
funerals to love. 

Among the Latins, Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius bear the 
firſt rank: There is ſcarce any thing of Catullus's elegiac, 
except the meaſure of ſome of his verſes; and thoſe fo 
rough, that they cannot be read without great offence to 
the ear. Ovid is generally reckoned the firſt among elegiac 
writers; yet, Tibullus is leſs diffuſe and more correct. 
Ovid's perpetual repetition of mei, tui, and ſui in the laſt 
foot of his pentameters, is unpardonable. Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius rarely fall into this fault, but into another, eſpecially 
the latter, from which Ovid is free; and that is, conclud- 
ing the pentameter with words of three or four ſyllables ; 
whereas harmony requires a word of no more than two. 
Among the ancients, hexameters and pentameters were fo 
peculiar to Elegy, that this kind of metre is uſually ſtiled 
elegiac. Inſtead of it, we, in our tongue, uſe the heroic. 
Among our modern poems, we have only ſome Elegies on fu- 
neral occaſions; but we have many that may be called ſo in 
the larger ſenſe of the word, as uſed by the ancients : Many 
very ingenious ones on love, and others of a melancholy 
and ſoft turn. 

F/LEMENTS, in phyſics, are the firſt ingredients of things, 
of which all bodies conſiſt, and into which they are all rc- 
ſolvable. 

The principal deſign of philoſophers is to explain how 

every thing is generated, ſo as to let us know the different 
ſtates thro' which ſuch things paſs, from the firſt principles, 
till rhey are entirely complete. And fince they find by 
experience, that every thing is not made indifferently out 
ot another, as that ſtones are not proper to be converted 
into fleſh, nor will they ſerve to nouriſh it; ſo they judge by 
analogy that all ſorts of bodies are not compounded of 
principles alone, in the moſt fimple manner poſſible ; but 
only ſome very ſimple things, of the mixture of which all 
other things are afterwards compounded : Thefe are what 
philoſophers call Elements, which differ from principles in 
this, that a principle, ſuch as matter, is an incomplete and 
undctermined thing; whereas an Element is complete and 
determined, 
There muſt, thereſore, be more than one Element, other- 
wiſe there would be but one uniform ſimplicity in nature, 
But philoſophers have not agreed what is meant by Elemeat, 
becauſe they have not ſo much enquired into the nature 
of things, as into the fenſations which they are apt to raiſe 
in us. Thus, ſome philoſophers who conſidered the ſenſe 
of ſeeing only, have aſſerted that light and darkneſs were 
the Elements of things: And others, who reſerred every 
thing to feeling, have pretended, that hard and liquid, hot 
and cold, were the Elements. | 


Ariſtotle may be placed amongſt theſe laſt, tho' he 
in a different manner; he firſt conſidered the princ; * 7 9 
that come under the ſenſe of feelin he 0 Qualite 
F ung as heat, cold, cd 
or hardneſs, and moiſtneſs, or liquidneſs: And aft. deb, 
obſerved that two of theſe qualities might meet 4x 
ſubject, and that the four might be combined Gr la 
ways, he compoſed four Elements, cold and dry. eren 
moiſt; hot and moiſt; and hot and dry. 5 Cold ang 
Then, in order to give names to them, he | 
what thoſe things in nature were, in which one E! Ned 
ſeemed to prevail. Thus imagining the earth to be 
the coldeſt and drieſt thing in the world, he caileg ht 
Element earth; ſo likewiſe, becauſe he thought that Wat * 
the coldeſt and moiſteſt thing, he called his ſecond Bl. da 
water; farther, as he imagined, nothing more moiſt 
har than air, he called his third Element air ; ang, lf, 
not doubting but that fire is the hotteſt and drieg thin 5 
the world, he called his fourth Element fire. 8 a 
But, when, after all, he came to think, he preſently (; 
that his Elements would never help him out, ns” . 
them how he would, he ſaw no likelihood of getting = 
thought out of them ; and ſo he added a fifth Element ge 
of which he might extract all the faculties of the * 
namely, a ſubſtantial form. " 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that this earth which we inbadi 
this water which we drink, this air which we breathe. „, 
and this fire which we kindle, are the four Element, * 
ſtotle meant; for the name Element is given only 10 the 
moſt ſimple body, whereas the four juſt mentioned 2. . 
molt compounded of any we know, 
But we do not find that Arittotle's Elements have any a4. 
vantage why we ſhould preter them above others; bega 
in this matter we have no more reaſon to conſider the 6-H 
lities of feeling, than thoſe of ſeeing, or any other fc. 
for theſe two reaſons: The firſt is, that, in order to cg. 
bliſh Elements thoroughly, it ought to be from the deter. 
minations which may happen to matter abſolutely ang i, 
itſelf, and not from the relations which the different forms, 
of which it is capable, may have to our faculties to nit 
ſenſations. The ſecond is, that all theſe pretended Elemers 
being determined by ſenſible qualities, of which we baue 
no clear notion, it is impoſſible but that there muſt rem 
ſome obſcurity into which no philoſopher can ſo far pene- 
trate, as to be able to ſee what will ariſe from their aux. 
ture, 
We cannot tell whether theſe or ſuch like reaſons induced tte 
chemiſts to reject thoſe Elements; this much is howere: 
certain, that they have propoſed others very different. An, 
as they profeſs an art which conſiſts principally in une g 
to ſeparate, as much as poſſible, the different parts of whic! 
bodies conſiſt, they have pretended, that this reſolution + 
the only way to find out what are the true Elements, whe) 
nature makes uſe of in the compoſition of bodies: Ihe, 
ſay they, are five in number, to wit, mercury, phlzgr, 
ſulphur, ſalt, and caput mortuum. But this method e 
the chemiſts is defective ; for it is certain, that what the; 
call principle, muſt be very much altered, by the fire, fron 
what it was in the mixture: And this is confirmed 5 
experience; for, if all the parts into which the mixture 1 
reſolved, be mixed together again, the reſult will not be at 4 
like the former mixture. To this may be added, that allow- 
ing of the chemiſts method, and the manner upon which e 
is founded, yet, there is a greater number of Element, 
nay, ſo great, that it is impoſlible to know them al. wo 
there arc a great many forts of mercury, ſulphur, falt, &&. 
The Carteſians only admit of three Elements, which they p 
tend are all that could ariſe from the firſt diviſion of mat! 
CarTEsAax Philoſophy.) We ſhall only here obſerve, at's 
Cartchan Elements ate fictitious, ſince they depend cc 
where upon a plenum, which doctrine is now utterly reject 
Farther, nothing can be more abſurd than to imagins, * 


all theſe ſurprizing things in the univerſe were formec d 
of the three Elements of Des Cartes, and by the mat 
impreſſed upon them in the beginning, without any ze! . 
ſition afterwards, either of God himſcli, or any other inter 
ligent cauſe. | 52 
Concerning the true Elements of nature, the incomenn 
Sir Iſaac Newton thus explains himſelf in his Opt 
ſeems probable to me, that God in the beginning 5 
matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, movea"* © 
ticles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and with ſuch 017: 
perties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as mon Cone 
to the end for which he formed them; ans © 
particles, being ſolid, are incomparably harder than an 
bodies compounded of them; even ſo very hard, 51 
to wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power d 
to divide what God himſelf made one in the it . 
While the particles continue entire, they May war. 
of one and the fame nature and texture iN #0" 
ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces. the nate 
things depending on them would be changed. . 
earth coinpoled of old worn particles, and ragt“ 
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FL/EMI, in Pha 


ELENCHUS *, in logic, a ſophiſm, or fallacious argument, 
LLEOSA'CCHARUM-®, or EL 20$ACCHARUM, in phar- 


ELEPHANT, is the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt tractable ani- 


ELEPHANT, an 


SC 


FE L. E 


with water 
beginning | things are to be placed only in the 
changes - was agar . aſſociations and motions of 


And therefore, that nature may be laſting, the 


var icles ; compound bodies being apt to 
theſe 2 of folid particles, but — thoſe 
10 . laid together, and only touch in a few points“. 
n is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, to ſignify the 
LEMENT rt and principles of arts and ſciences. 
foundation a drug much uſed in topical medi- 
ho' very improperly, gum Elemi; for it 
cines, ie all the 9 the reſin kind. 
is truly a of that of the gums. It is to be obſerved, that 
ww kinds of this reſin in the ſhops, the one ge- 
we oy ad brought from Ethiopia ; the other ſpurious, and 
e produce of America. by ; 
the Pf or Fthiopian Elemi, is a reſin of a yellowiſh 
Tu ih ſomewhat of a caſt of green and white among 
colour, hard, dry, and firm towards the ſurface; but, 
Its 45 — it is always found to be ſoft, and in a con- 
when afily to receive an impreſſion from the finger. 
— etimes meet with it in irregularly ſhaped, flattiſh 
wa * more uſually in cylindric ones. Its ſmell is acrid 
rr but pleaſant, and its taſte acrid and bitteriſh. 
and m ingammable, and readily diſſolves in oil or any 
why ſubſtance over the fire. "Thoſe two characters 
other ute ſutßcient to diſtinguiſh it from the gums, as all 
= nes of that claſs are neither inflammable, nor ſoluble 
mm 1 ben the maſſes of this genuine Elemi are rough 
in 1 irregular, they are generally uncovered or naked on the 
wks dut, when rolled in the cylindric form, they are 
uſually covered with the leaves of a plant of the reed or 


palm 
Fe anions or American Elemi, which is almoſt the only 


kind now known in our ſhops, is a reſin of a whitiſh colour, 
with a greater or leſs tinge of greeniſh and yellowiſh. It is 
in ſome degree pellucid, and nearly approaches to the nature 
of the pine-reſin in its appearance, It is ſometimes quite 
wry and friable, but more uſually it is ſoft and capable of 
receiving an impreſſion from the finger: It is in this caſe 
tough and fattiſh to the touch. It is of an agreeable ſmell, 
and of an acrid and bitteriſh taſte. e 

It is to be choſen greeniſh, and as pellucid as may be, per 
ſectly clean from accidental admixtures of ſticks, ſtraws, &c. 
and of a fragrant ſmell. It is brought to us from the Braſils, 
new Spain, and ſeveral of the American iſlands. . 
Elemi, on a chemical analyſis, yields a ſmall quantity of limpid 
and reddiſh oil, very fragrant, then a reddiſh and thick oil 
like butter in a very large proportion. The remainder in 
the retort is not in greater quantity than an ounce from the 
pound ; and from this the moſt carefully managed lixiviation 
cannot obtain more than about fix grains of fixed ſalt, and 
that not of the alcaline, but merely of the fal-ſalſus kind. 
There is, indeed, not the leaſt mark of any thing of an al- 
caline nature in any part of the proceſs. | 


dome have recommended the Ethiopian Elemi given inter- 
nally as a detergent and diuretic. But, at preſent, the only 
uſe made of the Elemi of our ſhops is external. It is greatly 
recommended for reſolving tumours, deterging old ulcers, 
and allaying the violent pains attending them. It alſo reſiſts 
putrefaction, and is eſteemed the greateſt of all balſams for 
wounds of the head. The famous compound balſam, called 
Arczus's liniment, has this refin for its baſis. It is alſo an 
inzredient in many other compoſitions. 


which deceives the hearer under the appearance of truth. 


* The word is Greek 42, and is derived from iazyyw, to re 


fute. — 


macy, a mixture of diſtilled oils with ſugar. 
© The word is derived from the Greek aa, oil, and cdx, 
ſucar 


mil ot all the terreſtrial quadrupedes. It has but little hair like 


chat of a buffalo, and a like ſkin, which is black, thick, and 
cannot eahly be pierced, though, it be ſoſt to the touch. It 
has a large head, thort neck, and long ears. Its noſe, which 
i called a trunk. is long and hollow like a trumpet. Its feet 
de round and large, with calloſities and five nails; its tail is 
like a buffalo's. Its teeth are ivory; and formerly elephants 
were uſed in war, 
ancient military order, conferred by the kings 
&> Denmark, on none but perſons of the higheſt quality and 
txtraortinary merit. It is alſo called the order of St. Mary. 
© Was inſtituted on the following occaſion ; king Canute 
ing ſent a fleet againſt the Saracens in 1189, one of the 
alt croiſees killed an Elephant, in memory of which the 
Der was created, Its badge is an Elephant, with a caſtle on 
back, and undernezth the Elephant an image of the holy 
gin, encircled with rays, and hung on à watered ſky-co- 


7 
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and earth compoſed of entire particles in the 


kind. This genuine Elemi is very rare at preſent in 


loured ribbon, like that of the George in England. It con- 


liſts of thirty-four knights, of whom the king of Denmark is 
and maſter. 


ELEPHANTTVASIS *, or ELEPnas, in medicine, is a ſpe- 


cies of leproſy, ſo called, becauſe it affects the legs in ſuch 
a manner, as to make them appear like thoſe of an Elephant. 
See LE/PROSY. | 

The word is derived from the Greek i>/px;, an Elephant. 


ELEPHA/NTINE, in antiquity, is the name of ſome ancient 
books among the Romans, wherein were recorded the tra:- 
actions of the emperors, the proceedings, acts, &c. of the 
ſenate, the births and claſſes of the citizens, with the muſters 
and every thing belonging to the cenſus. There were above 
thirty-five large volumes of them, as many as there were 
tribes. Vigenere and ſeveral others believe they were cal- 
led Elephantine, by reaſon of their enormous bulk, as if they 
were as big as elephants. Others ſay they were ſo called, be- 


cauſe compoſed of ivory leaves or tablets, which is a producti- 
on of the elephant. 


ELEVA'TION *, the altitude or height of any thing. 


The word is derived from the Latin ch, to lift up. 


ELEVATION of a mortar-picce, or gun, is the angle which the 
chace of the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, makes 
with the plane of the horizon. 

ELEVATION of the pole, is the height or number of degrees 
that the pole, in any latitude, is raiſed or appears above the 
horizon. This is Er equal to the latitude of the place. 

ELEVA“T OR, in chirurgery, an inſtrument to elevate or raiſe 
bones, as in fractures of the ſkull, &c. 

ELEVATOR Labii inferioris, in anatomy, is a muſcle that ariſes 
from the ſecond bone of the under jaw below the inciſorcs. It 
deſcends and paſſes under the zygomaticus, and is inſerted in- 
to the under lip. This, affiſted by a ſmall but ſtrong pair of 
muſcles, ariſing from the gums of the dentes inciſtwi, and 
deſcending direcHy, is inſerted into the lower part of the ſkin 
of the chin; it pulls the ſkin of the chin upwards, and, conſe- 
quently, thruſts up the lip. 

ELEVATOR Labii ſuperioris, is a muſcle that ariſes from the up- 
per part of the ſecond bone of the upper jaw, and, deſcending 
obliquely, is inſerted into the upper lip above the dentes in- 
ciſorii. It draws up the lip. 

ELEVATOR Oculi, or muſculus attollens, or ſuperbus, is the firſt 

of the four ſtraight muſcles that move the eye : It lies upon 

the upper part of the globe, and pulls up the eye when we 
look up. 

ELE'VE *, a diſciple, or ſcholar, brought up under any one. 

© The word is French, and derived from the Italian allievo, an 
apprentice, or novice. 

ELEUSPFNIA, in antiquity, an ancient Grecian feaſt, ob- 


ſerved in honour of Ceres; ſo called from Eleuſis, the place 
where it was celebrated. 


as put to death. The 
myſterics of the Eleuſmia were divided into the greater and 
the leſier. At firſt people were to be purified, then admitted 
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to the leſſer Eleuſinia, and at laſt initiated into the greater, 
They were aboliſhed in the reign of Theodofius the eder. 

ELEUTHERIA *, in antiquity, were ſoitivals celebrated at 
Platea, in honour of Jupiter, firnamed Flentherins, the af- 
ſerter of liberty, on account of a victory tained there by the 
Greeks over the Perſians. "They were held every five years, 
with races of armed chariots. 

The word is derived from the Greck Yi, free. 
ELVSION “, in grammar, is the cutting off, or ſuppreſüng a 
vowel, at the end of a word, ſor the ſake of found or menſure, 
the next word beginning with a vowel. Flitions are little 
known in Engliſh ; in Latin, French, &c. they are frequent, 
and conſiſt chiefly in ſuppreſſing the a, e, and i, as, in Phillida 
amo ante alias, there are three Eliſions. 

ELIX/\TION *, in pharmacy, the extracting the virtues of 
ingredients by boiling or ſtewing. 
* The word is derived from the Latin c, to boil. 


E/LIXIR *, a compound tincture extracted from many efficaci- 
ous ingredients. Hence the difference between a tincture and 
an Elixir ſeems to conſiſt in this, that a tincture is drawn from 
one ingredient, ſometimes, with an addition of another to 
open it, and diſpoſe it to yield to the menſtruum ; whereas an 
Elixir is a tincture extracted from ſeveral ingredients at the 
ſame time. 
The word is Arabic, All ecſir, or A , 
tificial extraction of ſome eſſence. 
ELIXIVIA/TION *, in chemiſtry, the operation whereby 2 
fixed ſalt is extracted from the athes of vegeti les, by an 2itu- 
lion of water. 
The word is derived from the Latin e, out of, and /ixivim, a 
lye made of aſhes. 


ELK'S Hoof, in pharmacy, the left hinder foot of a large and 


and ſigniſies an ar- 


ſtately 
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- ately animal of the ſtag· kind, ſuppoſed to be of great virtue | 


againſt epilepſies. 

The hoof of the Elk became in credit for the cure of epilepſies, 
from a report that this creature was itſelf ſubject to that diſ- 
caſe, but that-it. cured itſelf by putting the hoof of the left hin- 
der foot into its ear. This is a very unlucky circumſtance 
in regard to this animal, which — 15 the laſt of all crea- 
tures in the world to be able to get it there. How the ancient 
accounts, that allow the Elks no joints in their legs, can be 
made to countenance this ſtory is hard to conceive; nor, in- 
deed, is it much eaſier to make thoſe of the moderns do it. Olaus 
* 04: banters the whole ſtory in a very pleaſant manner, 
by changing the foot, and telling us, that the only hoof that 
bas any virtue, and which the creature * applies to the 
cavity of its own ear, is the outer hoof of the right foot ; a 
part it is wholly impoſſible for a creature formed like the Elk 
ever to have got there. 7. "TURE 
The virtues of the hoof, in the cure of the e urg may be 


as great as thoſe of many other ſubſtances of the ſame kind, 


all of them containing a volatile ſalt; but it is extremely pro- 
bable, that the hoof of any other animal will do as well as 
that of the Elk; and very certain that one of the hoofs of this 
creature will anſwer the purpoſe full as well as another. It 
is never heard of in extemporaneous preſcription, but is kept in 
the ſhops as an ingredient in ſome of the old compoſitions. 
ELL, a meaſure of à certain length, whereby ſtuffs, linen, 
&c. are meaſured. Tt is different in different countries. But 
what are moſt general in England, are the Engliſh or Flemiſh ; 
the former being three feet nine inches, and the latter only 
twenty-ſeven inches, or three quarters of a yard, : 
ELLTPSIS “, or Er1ess, in geometry, a figure produced 
from the ſection of a cone, vulgarly called an oval. See Co- 
ic Sections. Ky 
* The word is Greek, b2umoy, and derived from Doster, to want, 
or be deficient ; becauſe its conjugate is leſs than its tranſverſe 
diameter, 


If the tranſverſe diameter of an Ellipſis, as T S (plate XXVII. 
fg. 2.) be interſected or divided into any two parts 4 5 ordi- 
nate rightly applied; as at the points A, C, a, &c. en are 
thoſe parts, TA, T C, T a, and SA, SC, Sa, &c. uſu- 
ally called abſciſſæ's (which ſignifies lines or parts cut off) and 
by the rectangle of any two abſciſſæ's, is meant the rectangle 
of ſuch two parts, as, being added together, will be equal to 
the tranſverſe diameter : 15 

As T ATS AS TS. AndTC+SC=TS. 

5 erstes | 
Every Ellipſis is proportioned, and all ſuch lines as relate to it 
are regulated, by the help of the following general theorem : 
As the rectangle of any two abſciſlz's : is to the ſquare of half 
the ordinate which divides them : : ſo is the rectangle of any 
two abſciſſæ's: to the ſquare of half that ordinate which di- 
vides them; | | 
Thatis, TAYXSA:BAg::TeaxXSe: bag I A 
X'SA:BAg::TCxSC:NCgq. TCXSC:NCg 
23 T | 
"Theſe proportions being found to be the true and common 
properties of every Ellipſis, all that is further required in, or 
about, that ſection, may be eaſily deduced from them. 

There are ſeveral ways of finding the latus rectum; but, I 
think, none fo eaſy, and ſhews it ſo plainly to be the third 
principal line in the Ellipſis, as the following theorem: 
As the tranſverſe diameter: is in proportion to the conjugate 
* : ſo is the conjugate : to the latus rectum, viz. 

TS: Ny: : N: L R, thelatus rectum. fig. 3. 
From hence it is evident, that L R, thus formed, is that ordi- 
nate by which the other ordinates may be regulated and found : 
Therefore, it is the Jatus rectum. 
Hence it follows, that if the tranſverſe and conjugate diame- 
ters of any Ellipſis are given (either in lines or numbers) the 
latus rectum may be eafily found; and then any ordinate, 
whoſe diſtance from the conjugate is given, may be found. 
The focus of an Ellipſis is the diſtance of the latus rectum from 
the conjugate or middle of the Ellipſis, and that diſtance is 
always a mean proportional between the half ſum and the 
half difference of the tranſverſe and conjugate diameters, which 
gives this theorem: 
From the ſquare of half the tranſverſe, ſubtract the ſquare of 
half the conjugate ; the ſquare root of their difference will be 
the diſtance of each focus from the middle, or common center 
of the Ellipfis. 
That is, ſuppoſing the points F and F to be the true focus's, 
viz. fC CF, and IC: TS. Nei N, Then 
T. CNC VF C:: FC: TC -NC. Therefore, EC? 
—=TC,—NC . Conſequently, FC V TI Cq—NCg. 
Now from hence is produced that notable propoſition, upon 
which is grounded the uſual method of deſcribing an Ellipſis, 
and drawing of tangents, &c. 
If from the two focus's of any Ellipſis there be drawn two 
right-lines, ſo as to meet each other in any point of the El- 
lipfis's periphery, the ſum of theſe lines will be equal to the 
tranſverſe. 
Viz. FN+NF=TS. fFL+LF=TS. OrFB + 
BF = ITS, &c. 3 
And this propoſition muſt necds hold true, 


ſor every point in 
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the Elliplis periphery, viz. at B, &c. as Will cvid 

to any one who rightly conſiders, that as a thread wy Uy Ines, 

of the diameter of any circle, having its two — the IN 

ther, and then moved about a point in the cen ad thy 

making it a double radius) will, by drawing — ö 
its extremity, deſcribe the periphery of a circle F. deutz 

a thread, juſt the length of che trauſverſe diametet T. u ; 
two ends fo fixed upon the two focus's F awd 5 9, hart z 

may be moved about them, by drawing a paint * © Un; 
mity (viz. at its fall ſtretch) it will deſcribe the tr em 
of an Ellipſis. | 8 
Let A B (plate XXVII. fig. 4.) be the tranſverſe q 
of the Ellipfis A FB G, GF, us conjugate diam etc 

7 = 2 circle. 5 ABDL 
ecauſe in the circle AC Xx CB: AP ON" 
N q; and in the Elliphis ACXCB: ns yrs 

PM g, it will de CD:CF::PN:ÞPM; o, t 
AB: FG: NR: MQ; but all the N R's .Es 
cle, and the ſame number of M Q's make the Ell. 10 Ae 
as AB to F G, or as the longeſt diameter of the Fi: 
its ſhorteſt, ſo is the area of the circumſcribing circh 9 
area of the inſcribed Ellipſis. That is, as AB FG. 
7 7 2 to = area - the Ellipſis. Wherefore, 3 4 
7 =) A : A F G: : cirde's 1 
liptical 2 R 8 e be & 
Hence, as the circle is to its circumſcribed ſouare of tos 

ſquare of its diameter; ſo is the Ellipfis to the S 

e of to the . its diameter. 

lence the quadrature of the Ellipſis depends upon ti 

ture of the Srele: * Fe 
Hence alfo the area of any ſegment of the Ellipfs is 
area of the correſponding circular ſegment, 
diameter of the Ellipſis to the longeſt. 

Hence as 4, to 3.14159,26536—, or as 1; to 785 29,8165 
ſo is the product of the diameters of the Ellipfis to its k 
Wherefore if the product of the diameters of an Elin b 
multiplied by . 78539, 8 1624, the laſt product will * 8 
area. | 

ELL1Ps1s, in grammar and rhetoric, is a figurative way of (yet. 
ing by which ſome word in a diſcourſe is retrenched, & 
omitted, when ſome violent paſſion will not let a perſon utter 
what he thinks. 7 

a 8 or ELLIPTICAL, ſomething belonging to tle 
ellipſis. 

ELLieTic Compaſſes. See ComPassts. 

ELLIPTICAL Dial, is an inſtrument made commonly ct hat 
with a joint, to fold together, and the gnomons to fall ia 
commodiouſly contrived to take up but little room in the pd 
By it may be found the true meridian hour of the day, rife 
2 ſetting of the ſun, with ſeveral other propeſitions of the 
globe. 

ELOCU/TION X, is, according to Tully, the chuſing a 
adapting words and ſentences to the things or ſentiments ole 
expreſſed. 


* The word is derived from the Latin e/:qurr, to ſpezk. 


It conſiſts of elegance, compoſition, and dignity, The fit 
comprehending the purity — perſpicuity of a language, is the 
foundation of this frudture The ſecond joins or ranges the 
words in apt and proper order. The laſt adds the ornamens 
of tropes and figures, to give ſtrength and importance to u 
is ſaid. | 
ELO/GIUM *, an elogy, praiſe or panegyric; it implies a 
cConſiſts in an expreſſive brevity. 
The word is of Greek original, from « and v, ſpeech. 


Elogiunrs ſhould not have ſo much as one epithet, properly h 
called, nor two words ſynonymous: Some of thele are tre 
metre ; others are fomething between proſe and verſe, wit 
out any ſet meaſure, but the words perfectly poetica!. They 
ſhould ſtrictly adhere to truth; for extravagant and improve 
ble Elogiums rather Ictien the character of the perſon or dug 
they would extol. 
ELONGA'TION “, in aſtronomy, is the remova! of a planet 
to the fartheſt diſtance it can be from the ſun, as it 2ppe=* © 
an eye placed on the carth, _ 
* The word is Latin, from clengo, to be diſtant from. 


at 


The utmoſt Elongation of Venus can be but 45 degrees, 2 
that of Mercury but 30 degrees; which is the reaſon ths 4 
net is ſo rarely ſeen. ; —_ 
ELONGATION, in ſurgery, is an imperfect luxation, cite 
by the ſtretching or lengthening of the ligaments of any ot. 
but vet not to let the bone go quite out of its place. 1 
ELO/PEMENT, in law, is when a married woman = 
from her huſband and dwells with an adulterer; 107 bits 
without voluntary r=concilement to the huſband, the = 
her dowry ; nor ſhall the huſband in ſuch a caſe ve corre 
to allow her any alimony. my” 
E'LOQUENCE *, is the art of ſpeaking well, ſo 28 te 
and perſuade. 
* [he word is derived from the Latin %%% 
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lud. in the ancient mythology, a place in the inferi 


"he lower world z or, as we ſometimes render it, in 
% "iſhed with fields, meads, agreeable woods, groves, |E'MBASSY 
hell — e. whither the ſouls of good people were EMBA T TLED, or CxENEII r 


after this life. 


ELY membrane that involves the teſtes, 


aneh bed is deriyed from the Greek horte. a cover or ſheath, 


rm reſemblance. 


MAN ION *; is che effect flowing from ſome cauſe or ſu- 


wer, juſt as effluvia or ſteams ariſe from any body. 
pou word is of Latin original, and compounded of e, from 
and mano, to flow. 


CMANCIP 
from 


ther, as before Emancipation. i : 
. The word is of Latin original, from emanciſo, to make free. 


ſuppoſed bs #, or VAGINALI1S, in anatomy, is the ſe- 


ON, in the Roman law, is the ſetting a ſon | G IP ; g 
2 '” Rs father: 6 4 Le St Oy * gave the name to inlaid or moſaic works, and even to 


ables he acquires belong in propriety to him, and not to his fa- 


» | nature, which authorizes all that is neceſſary for procuring or 
maintaining peace and friendſhip among men. 
zs the office or function of an embaſſador. 

) „in heraldry, is when the 
outline of any ordinary repreſents the battlements of a wall o; 
caſtle, as in plate XXV. fig. 12. 
E'MBLEM *, is a kind of painted ænigma, or certain figures 

delineated, or cut, metaphorically exprefling ſome action with 
reflections underneath, which in ſome meaſure explain the 
ſenſe of the device, and at the ſame time inſtruct us in ſore 
moral truth, or other matter of knowledge. 


, The word is derived from the Greek IM, to throw upon. 
The Emblem is ſomewhat plainer than the ænigma. The 


11 kinds of ornaments of vaſes, garments, &c. And the La- 
tins uſed Emblem in the ſame ſenſe, The invention of Em- 


blems is certainly modern ; they were entirely unknown to 
the ancients. 


FMASCULA'TION „ the act of caſtrating or depriving a EMBOLFSMIC , intercalary, or belonging to the emboliſ- 


ite of thoſe parts which characterize his ſex. 


„ The word is derived from the Latin emaſealo, to caſtrate, or 


d 


geld. | ? * a 
G * is the opening a dead body, taking out the 
EMBA'LMING fling their place with odoriferous and deſicca- 


inteſtines, an | 11 
1 and ſpices, to prevent its putrifying. n 
* The word is derived from balm, which was a principal ingre- 
dient in the Embalmings of the ancient Egyptians, 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus relate, that there were ſome in 
Egypt who excelled all others in the art of preſerving bodies 
{om corruption, bodies of their Embalming remaining whole 
= of Embalming was thus: They ſcooped out the 
brains with an iron, and threw in medicaments to fill up 
the vacuum; they alſo took out the entrails, and having fill- 
ed the body with myrrh, caſſia, and other ſpices, except 
ſcankincenſe, proper to dry up the humours, they pickled it 
in nitre, where it lay ſoaking 70 days. Ihe body was then 
wrapped up in bandages of fine linen, and gums to make it 
flick like glue; and ſo was delivered to the kindred of the 
deceaſed entire in all its features, the very hairs of the eyelids 
being preſerved. They uſed to keep the bodies of their an- 
cftors thus embalmed in little houſes magnificently adorned, 
and took great pleaſure in beholding them alive, as it were, 
without any change in their ſize, features, or complexion. 
The Egyptians hkewiſe embalmed birds: And the embalm- 
ers were looked upon as facred. 
Dr. Grew is of opinion, that the Egyptians boiled their bo- 
dies in a large caldron, with a certain kind of liquid balm ; 
dis reaſon is, that in mummies preſerved in the collection of 
tie Royal Socicty, the balm has penetrated not only the fleſhy 
and ſoft parts, but even the very bones; ſo that they are all 
25 black as if they had been burnt. 
The Romans had alſo the art of Embalming, in which they 
excelled the Egyptians. 

EFMRA/RGO “, in commerce, the ſtopping or arreſting of 

ſhips, for a limited time, by public authority. 
* The word is Spaniſh, and ſignifies the ſame. 

EMBA/RRASS, the obſtacle, difficulty, or hinderance that ariſes 
in any caſe. 

EVBASSADOR ®, or AMBA5SADOR, a public miniſter ſent 
from one ſovereign prince, as a repreſentative of his perſon, 
u mother. 

* The word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambaſciater, form. 


ed from amiafus, an old word borrowed from the Gauliſh, 
„guy ing ſervant, client, or officer. 


Embaſdors arc either ordinary or extraordinary: Embaſſa- 
ren Oxcinary is he who conſtantly reſides in the court of 
aer prince, to maintain a good underſtanding and look to 
he wereſts of his maſter, Till within about 290 years ago, 
Emdaſſe zors in ordinary were not heard of: All were then 
Embatlacors extraordinary, ſent to a prince's court on ſome 
Farucular occalion, and who. retired, as ſoon as the affair was 
C74iched, Embaſiadors ſhould never attend public marria- 
at, funerals. &c. unleſs their maſters have ſome intereſt 
werem; nor muſt they go into mourning, on any occaſions 
= mer own, becauſe they repreſent the perſons ol their prin- 
and mult conform and keep pace with them, 


at Athens Embaſladors mounted the pulpit of the public ora- 
© Kq"eintinp the people with their errand ; and at Rome 
were introvuced to the ſenate, to whom they delivered 
| 7 commiſſiong. 
n cliablitned cuſtom, even with all the Barbarians in the 
o to reverence the characters of Embaſſadors. 
"prare hiſtories are full of inſtances of wars, undertaken 
eee Ware of Embaſſadors; and in holy ſcripture we 
3 0 « Wir made by king David againſt the Ammonites 
= e account. The attendants likewiſe and bag- 
N f -mballadors are in ſome meaſure to be reckoned 
ws Go 3 nong the ancient Romans, when an herald 
mit me Or. any treaty, he ſaid to the king, Doſt thou 
Bs, . ing, as the royal meſſenger of the people of 
by? gether with my attendants and baggage? ” The 
es are in {ome meaſure founded on the law of 


* * P 
$6. 44,5 en 1 
dy 4 emb 


mus, 


The word is derived from the Greck 44343, to inſert or put in 
EMBOLPSMUS, the exceſs of the ſolar year above the Ju- 

nar, whereby the lunations happen every ſubſequent year, 
eleven days ſooner than in the foregoing ; which, when the 
amount to 30 days, make a new month, called the embolit. 
mical lunation, or emboliſmatical month; which muſt be 
Added to make the common lunar year equal to the ſolar. 
EMBOLUS *, the ſucker of a pump or ſyringe, which, 

when the pipe of the ſyringe is cloſe ſtopped, cannot be drawn 
up but with the greateſt difficulty ; and, when forced up by 
_ ſtrength, will, on being let go, return with great vio- 
ence. 


* The word is derived from the ſame original with the two pre- 
ceding. 

The difficulty of drawing back this Embolus, when the end 
of the ſyringe is ſtopped, ariſes from the preſſure of the atmoſ- 
phere on the external end of the ſucker, which, having at the 
other end no counter preſſure nor ſpring of the air to balance 
it, mult preſs with all its weight and keep the ſucker down, 
we ans or IMBOSSING, is the art of forming works in 
relievo. | 
It is one great part of ſculpture, being that which has to do 
with figures raiſed, or prominent from the plane or ground. 
EMBRA®SURE, in architecture, is the enlargement of a gap 

or aperture of a door or window on the inſide of a wall. 
Its ule is to give the greater play for the opening of the door, 
wicket, caſement, &c. or to take in the more light. The 
Embraſure, coming with a ſlope inwards, renders the inner 
angles obtuſe. When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes 
make Embraſures on the outſide, 
EMBRASURES, in fortification, are the holes in a parapet, thro? 

which the cannons are pointed to fire into the moat or held : 
They are generally 12 feet diſtant from one another; every 
one of them being from 6 to 7 feet wide without, and about 
3 within. Their height above the platform is 3 feet on that 
ſide towards the town, and a foot and a half on the other ſide 
toward the field, that ſo the muzzle may be ſunk on occaſion, 
and the piece brought to ſhoot low. 
EMBROCA'TTION “, in medicine, is a kind of fomentation, 
wherein the tomenting liquor is let fall, drop by drop, or 
very ſlowly, upon the part of the body to be fomented. 


The word is derived from the Greek u, in, and þ;yw, to wet. 


EMBROVDERY “, the adorning and enriching a ſtuff with 
divers figures raiſed upon it by means of a needle, 
The word is derived from the French bro:derie, which ſignifies 
the ſame. 
E/'MBRYO “, the rudiments of a child in the womb before 
perfect formation. It is applied by Homer, and frequently by 
Ariſtotle, to the ſcœtus of brutes; and likewiſe by Theophra- 
ſtus to the ſeeds of plants, wherein he is followed by ſeveral 
modern authors, 
* The word is derived from the Greek d, in, and g, to pullu- 
late, or ſhoot forth, 
EMBRYOTHLA'STES *, an inftrument contrived for break 
ing the bones, for the more ready extraction of the fœtus in 
difficult labours. 
* The word is derived from the Greek 4%, an embryo, and 
$24 to break. 
EMBRYO/TOMY *, the anatomical diſſection of an embrya 


or foetus, 

* The word is Greek from {2;yc, an embryo, and aw, to cut. 
EMBRYULCTA V, or EMBRYULCUS, is a hook for the ex- 
traction of a child in a difficult labour, 


* The word is derived from the Greck 2uy, and h, to draw. 


E/MERALD, Smaragdes, in natural hiſtory, the moſt beautiful 
of all the claſs of coloured gems, when perfect. It is found 
ſometimes in the roundiſh or pebble form, ſometimes in the co- 
lumnar or cryſtalline one ; the pebble Emeralds, however, 
are the moſt valued ; there are multitudes found of the ſize of 
a large pin's head, for one of any tolerable bigneſs; though 
now and then there occur ſtones of the ſize of a horſe-bean, 
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and even up to that of a walnut, 2 this laſt very rarely. 
e 


The pebble Emeralds are found | | 
tains and in the beds of rivers z' the cryſtalliform ones are 
uſually met with adhering to a white, opaque, cryſtalline 
matter, _— ſometimes to pieces of jaſper or of the raſtus, 


a coarſer and ſofter gem of the ſame colour, only with ſome 
tinge of a yellowiſh caſt, and called the root of the Emerald. 


| The pebble Emeralds are in their natural ſtate bright and 


tranſparent, though leſs gloſſy than the colamnar ones; both 
are always of a perfect and pure green. It has this green in 
all the different ſhades, from very dark to extremely pale, and 
is probably ſometimes entirely colourleſs, though then our 
jewellers call it white ſapphire. : 

Emeralds ate found in the Eaſt-Indies, and in many parts of 
America, particularly about the gold mines of Peru; they are 


- alſo met with in Sileſia, Bohemia, and in ſome other parts of 


Europe; but they are very different in luſtre and value, as they 


come from theſe different parts. "The oriental Emeralds are 
of equal hardneſs with the ſapphire ; thoſe of Peru are of 


much the ſame hardneſs with the garnet, and therefote of 


proportionably leſs beauty than the oriental ; as to thoſe of the 
ſeveral parts of Europe, they are but little harder than the cry- 
ſtal ; but when they are not harder than that ſtone, they are 
not Emeralds at all, but only eryſtals tinged green by copper, 


and uſually found in mines of tha: metal. Theſe are very 


beautiful, but vaſtly inferior to the very worſt of Emeralds in 
hardneſs, The oriental Emeralds are at prefent found only 
in Cambay, and are there very ſcarce, and few of late have 
been imported into Europe; the princes of that part of the 
world being themſelves very fond of them: Large quantities 


- of the fineſt Emeralds in the world are to be ſeen among their 


regalia. What we ſee at our jewellers under the name of ori- 
ental Emeralds are all from 5 and are many of them very 
beautiful; they are ſound in the mountains over the gold 
mines, among a duſky greyiſh earth that fills up the perpen- 
dicular fiſſures of the ſtrata of the earth, and ſometimes ad- 
hering to the ſides of thoſe fiſſures in their cryſtalline ſhape. 
The ſmaragdus of the ancients, properly ſo called, was evi- 
dently the ſame with our Emerald; though they comprehend- 
ed alſo under this name every gem, or even ſtone of any con- 
ſiderable beauty, and of a green colour. 

The Emerald is of the number of thoſe gems that owe their 
colour to the metalline ſulphurs; and therefore loſe it in the 
fire, becoming colourleſs as cryſtal; though ſtill very hard 
and of a fine luſtre, Our druggiſts ſell us, under the name 


of this gem, fragments of coloured cryſtals and ſpars which 


are found in abundance about the mines of copper and iron. 
It is very certain indeed that the Emerald owes its colour to 


the former of theſe metals, becauſe the faCtitious paſtes or 


glaſſes may be coloured to a true ſmaragdine hue by copper: 


Hut it does not follow that all the green cryſtals and ſpars have 


| It will 
tund the too acrid humours. 


the particles of the ſame metal in the ſame proportion, or that 
they have not alfo other particles very improper to be given 
internally, 

op hemorrhages and diarthœas, and ſweeten or ob- 
But as this is recorded of the 


Emerald, as found among the druggiſts, it belongs rather to 


0 


the cryſtal than to the gem. And perhaps it would be better 
for the world if both this and the other fragments of the gems 
were baniſhed from the compoſitions in which they are or- 
deted, and common cryſtal uſed in their ſtead. Hill. 
MERGENT * Tear, in chronology, is the epocha or date, 
whence any nation begins their account of time, as from the 
creation, the birth of Chriſt, &c. 


The word is derived from the Latin emergo, to flow from, or 
out of. 


EME-'RSION, in philoſophy, is the riſing of anv ſolid above 


the ſurface of a fluid, eſpecially lighter than itſelf, into which 
it had becn violently immerged or thruſt. 


EMERS10N, in aſtronomy, is the time when any planet, that is 


eclipſed, begins to emerge or get out of the ſhadow of the 
eclipſing body. | 


EME/RY, Smiris, in natural hiſtory, an iron ore, eaſily di- 


ſtinguiſhed from all the others, by its peculiar hardneſs, 
It is found in maſſes of no determinate ſize or figure; of a 


duſky browniſh colour on the ſurface, with ſome caſt of red: 


When broken, it looks more of an iron colour. It is remark- 
ably heavy, and is generally ſpangled all over with thin glit- 
tering particles, which are fragments of a kind of foliaceous 
talc very highly impregnated with iron. There is fome Eme- 
ry which has a very ſtrong tinge of red throughout; this is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be rich in gold, but this colour is not al- 
ways a certain ſign of the preſence of that metal. 


Emery ſtruck againſt a ſteel gives fire very readily ; it cuts 


laſs like a diamond; it makes no efferveſcence with any acid 
menſtruum. "There is a very great analogy between the 
magnet and this tubſtance, fo great as to prove they are both 
iron ores: There are load-ſtones which are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Emery but by their attraction ; and there are 
1eces of Emery which will attract iron. 

3 is found in Sweden, Germany, Italy, England, and 
many other places. The iſland of Guernſey furniſhes a great 
deal of it, Ihe red kind is ſometimes found in the German 
and other mines, but no chte fo plentifully as in the gold 
Runge & Peru; but its expoitation is ſtrongly prohibited. 


in the earth of moun- Emery 
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Dioſcorides and the reſt of the ancients have 
as an abſtergent and a dentrifice, and they en 
ſtrengthens * It muſt be uſed with great tell u; 
cleaning the „as it will be apt through its hay 
ſharpneſs to wear off their enamel: It is p Neſs a 
in mills, and the powder is ſeparated b waſking 1278 
of different fineneſs, called the firſt; = 
the firſt being that which remains longeſt ſuſpendeq. 
the others ſuch as ſink ſooner, and the water is pe 4 0 
ordinary gems on their wheels by ſprinklin the en & 
eir poliſh on 
wheels with rotten ſtone. Their wheels are uſual Othe 
with a ſmall admixture of pewter, their ſoftneſs "2 of le 
mit the Emery the better. It will not cut diamon ah 
but it is of great uſe on all the other occaſions oo 4 £4, 
ſtant ſervice alſo in the cleaning and poliſhing of ſee of . 
EMETICS “*, Enetica, are mel Which induce v Hl, 
* The word is derived from the Greek ip, to vomis * 


Emetics are either mild and gentle, or of a more 
draſtic quality. The milder fort were principally uſeg 1; vo 
ancients, ſince they are ſafe, and generally, by heir n d 
ſtimulate the ſtomach to vomit, eſpecially when it is we. 
But theſe do not act beyond the limits of the ons we, 
which they very advantageouſly evacuate crude — Tan 
and bilious humours, produced by improper ny 
bad digeſtion. wk 
The more ſtrong and draſtic Emetics, when exhibite! 
ſmall doſe, by their fine, cauſtic, ſalino- ſulphur 8 
ny, act, not only on the nervous coat of the ſtomach aud, 
teſtines, by ſpaſmodically conſtricting them; but i ein, 
in a ſomewhat larger doſe, they penetrate beyond the | wy 
into the highly nervous biliary ducts, into the glands of 6 
inteſtines, meſentery, and pancreas, as alſo into t Fr 
expel their contained humours from theſe parts, 
alſo they affect the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
injurious to the conſtitution. 
It is proper, in order to make Emetics work more eaſy, 
exhibit them always in a liquid form, or in a ſufficient d. 
tity of ſome moiſtening, relaxing, and pinguious vehicle: Fr 
vomiting not only requires a powerful confiriftion of the nb. 
rus, and bottom of the ſtomach, but alſo a relaxation of th 
ſuperior orifice of the oeſophagus. 
Sydenham lays — down — rule, that whenever a vomit 2 
bleeding are neceſſary, bleeding ſhould always precede the . 
hibition of an — . 5 = 
Common falt is uſed to check the operation of Emetic: 
which it will certainly do, and make them run of by fog: 
Violent vomitings are alſo ſtopped by copious drauoks d 
warm diluting fluids, by mild oils, by opiates, aromatics, 
grateful acids, and corroborating medicines, either taken is 
ternally, or applied externally to the region of the ſtomach. 
EMETO/LOGY “, that part of medicine which treat d 
emetics. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek kurs,, a vomit, ut 
N., a diſcourſe. 


E'MIR, an Arabic title among the Turks, fignifying prin: 
It was firſt only given to the caliphs; but when they asc 
the title of ſultans, that of Emir remained to their chills, 
as that of Cæſar among the Romans. At length the title ws 
given to all who were judged to deſcend from Mahomet, . 
his daughter Fatimah, 2 who wear the green turban inte 
of the white. The Turks alſo call the viziers, baſhaus, & 

overnors of provinces by the ſame name. 

E/MISSARY *, a kind of ſpy, or ſome capable perſon, whos 
employed to ſound artfully the ſentiments of another; or c 
who ſpreads reports and pries into the actions and even co. 
tenance of an enemy, in order to draw advantage from © 
this. 7 a 

* The word is formed from the Latin emitie, to ſend out. 


Emis8ARY, Emiſſarium, in medicine, is any orifice of the bac 
either natural or morbid, out of which any thing is emits. 
EML sSSION, is that act which puſhes or propels any thing oe 
of it{elt. 
EMME/NAGOGUES *, EmMENAGo0Ga, in phylic, # 
medicines which promote the menſes or monthly Couries. 
* The word is derived from the Greek {upnna, the menſtruꝛ c. 
charge, and ayw to draw, or force. | 
Emmenagogues do this, either by giving a greater force ors 
blood in its circulation, whereby its momentum guy. 
veſſels is increaſed ; or by making it thinner, whereby it *- 
more eafily paſs through any outlets. The forme! — 
is helped by chalybeates and all other ſubſtances 11 
gravity and elaſticity; and this is the caſe of a _— 
tic habit, or the green-ſickneſs and its cure: But 1 
caſe, where the blood is florid and too high, attenuatirs po 
ratives and detergents are the only remedies, — 
are fitteſt to carry the blood through thoſe little aperture 
ſtined for its diſcharge into the uterus. Quinq. 1 002 
EMOQY/LLIENTS X, are ſuch medicines 25 _ - 922 
the aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple © 
at the ſame time. 
* The word is derived from the Latin milie, 


quant, 


cOus acring. 


he liver, 2 
img 
and prove Mighty 


to ſoften. 


hat wer 
ſat 


; | A . Wi 
Their effects may be thuz accounted for; by 


ees in the human body have obtained any | into empiriciſm ſo that, to one regular knowitig phyſician, 
0 as to vellicate the fibres and nervous parts, as there are 50 that practiſe who are mere Empirics. | 
_ the caſe; thoſe things which are ſmooth, ſoft, and | EMPLA/STER *, Emplaſtrum, in medicine; ſee PLAI/STER. 


por cannot but wra up the points and render them im- The word is deri if 
l Me: Whereby they may be gradually, by the courſe or obſtruR. erived from the Greek turdoow, to ſpread upon, 


ow 


Ge The word is Greek, from &, in, and /w;iv, to exalt. | 
idle. ; þ ; 

. In 1723, the Czar Peter the Great aſſumed the title of Em- i = 83 - m_ 7 pronoun is put 

* peror of all the Ruſſia's. The kings of France were alſo | for 2 relative, or one mood or tenſe of a verb is put for ano- 


Arculation, brought to ſome 1 — without 


| | by the way. Such ſharp particles likewiſe 
doing — — — keep them too tenſe, and fre- 
de; occaſion thereby obſtructions of the worſt kind. In 
Wh 4 caſes, therefore, Emollients lubricate and moiſten the 

* s to relax them into their proper dimenſions, where- 


EMPLASTICS «, Emplaſtica, in medicine, are obſtructing to- 
pics, ſuch as, when applied to the body, adhere thereto and 
ſtop the pores. 

The word is from the ſame original with the preceding. 


EMPROSTHO/TONOS *, a ſpecies of convulſion of the 


by fac . | muſcles of the neck, when the chin is immoveably fixed on 
MENT ., the — that daily ariſes from any thing the breaſt. | 


* ſormed from the Latin emolurentum, profit ; which is de- 


rived from mola, a mill, Fl : - 

** T*, a kind of puniſhment, by means of a 
EMFA LE = up into the — through the body. 
It was uſed in the time of Nero, as Juvenal mentions ; and 
at this day it is much in uſe in Turkey. | 

* The word is of French original, which Menage derives from 
che Italian impalare, to ſtick upon a ſtake. 


FuPALEMENT, in botany, is, according to Dr. Grew, the 
cutermoſt part of the flower of a plant encompaſſing the folia- 
tion of the attire. It conſiſts of the ſkin, the cortical and the 
liencous bodies; each empaler, whether of one or more pie- 
— ſerving as a guard or band to the flower, where it is weak 
nd tender ; and therefore ſuch plants as have flowers with a 
£m and ſtrong baſis, as tulips, &c. have no Empalement, 


ced any. 
-NPPA/NELLING, or IMPANELLING, in law, is the writing 


The word is formed from the Greek zunge do, forwards, and 
T:ivw, to bend. 
EMPYE/MA =, in phyſic, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a collection of 
purulent matter, in any part whatſoever ; but it generally ſig- 
nifies that in the cavity of the breaſt only; and which ſome- 
times happens upon the opening of abſceſſes, or ulcerations of 
the lungs, or membranes 8 the thorax. 


The, word is derived from the Greek i, and me, 


purulent 
matter, | 


The cure of the Empyema is not eaſy, from the difficulty of 
abſorbing, by any vellels, ſuch extravaſated matter ; and there- 
fore often calls for the help of a ſurgeon to diſcharge it by an 
aperture externally, Quinq. 


EMPYRE/UM e, in theology, paradiſe, or the place where 
the bleſſed enjoy the beatific viſion. x y 


The word is derived from the Greek h, and #7, fire ; becauſe 
of its ſplendor. 


EMPYREU/MA *, in chemiſtry, the offenſive ſmell and taſte, 


1 entering the names of a jury into a parchment ſchedule, or hich diſt; e. a * 
roll of — by che therift which he hath ſumm oned to ap- rms — waters, &c. acquire from being too much ex po- 
pear for the performance of ſuch public ſervice as juries are 


7 in. n : 
EMPA/RLANCE, or IMPARLANCE, in law, is a defire or 
tition in court of a day, to conſider what is beſt to be done. 
ſis called by the Civilians | cage induciarum. 
EMPA/SMA, in pharmacy, the ſame with CaTAPAsM, which 


ſee, 

EMPA/STING, or IMpASTING, in painting, is the laying on 
of colours thick and bold, or the applying ſeveral lays of co- 
fours, ſo as they may appear thick. 

FMPERESS, the conſort of an emperor ; or a woman who rules 
an empire alone. 

FMPEROR, Imperator; this was a title of honour, among 
the ancient Romans, conferred on a general who had been 
victorious. Afterwards it came to ſignify an abſolute mo- 
narch, or ſupreme ruler of an empire. 

t only gives pre-eminence above other ſovereigns. It is diſ- 
puted, whether Emperors have the power of diſpoſing of the 
regal title: However this be, they have ſometimes taken up- 
on them to erect kingdoms, as has been the caſe with Bohe- 
mia, Pruſſia, and Poland. In the Eaſt, the title of Emperor is 
more frequent than among us. In the Weſt the title has been 
a long time reſtrained to the Emperors of Germany. The 
firſt who bore it was Charlemagne, who was crowned 
by pope Leo III. in 800. And it is to be obſerved that there 
is not a foot of land or territory annexed to the Emperor's 


called Emperors, when they reigned with their ſons, whom 
they aſſociated in the crown. Thus Hugh Capet was called 
Emperor, and his ſon Robert, king. The kings of England 
were anciently ſtiled Emperors, as appears from a charter of 
king Edgar. Thus we ſee in England, Rex omnem habet 
poteſtatem in regno ſuo quam imperator vindicat in imperio. 
Whence the crown of England has been long ago declared in 
parliament to be an imperial crown. 

EMPHASIS *, in rhetoric, is a kind of pomp and elevation in 
a diſcourſe, or in the pronunciation of it; a ſtrong expreſſion, 
which ſays a great deal in 2 few words. 

, The 8 is derived from the Greek iudziw, to repreſent 
ſtrongly. 

ESPHATTICAT, is a thing that has an emphaſis, 

E. IPHRA/ CTICS, Emptractica, the ſame with EMPLA“S- 
5 ICS, which ſee. 

EMPHYSE/MA =, in phyſic, is any flatulent tumour, gene- 
rally taken for a ſoft one, ariſing from air that is contained in 
the cells of the membrana celluloſa. 

Mp” word is Greek, from {» and $94, to inflate. 


K, a monarchy, or that extent of country which is 
under the : 


EMPI/RIC *, 


liznifies thoſe 


Tryin, 


The word is Greek {urt/prpa, which is 


derived from: 1 
| Nr peu 
to kindle, or ſet on fire. 3 


EMULGENT “, in anatomy, an epithet applied to thoſe ar- 
teries and veins which carry the blood to, and bring it back 
from the kidnies. 

* The word is derived from the Latin e-w/g-0, to milk out. 
EMULSION, in pharmacy, properly ſignifies medicines which 
reſemble milk. Thus ſolutions of gums, reſins, or ſperma 
ceti, made by means of the yolk of an egg, in a proper vehi- 
cle, are called Emulſions. 
EMU'NCTORY “, in anatomy, is the paſſage by which any 

ary, Wor or uſeleſs is evacuated : Thus the ſkin is called 
the Emunctory of the body; the noſe, the Emunctory of the 
brain: And the glands are alſo called Emunctories. 

The word is derived from the Latin emungo, to wipe. 


EN/ZEMON “, Enæmos, in medicine, is an epithet often ap- 
plied, by Hippocrates and Galen, to ſuch topical medicines as 
are appropriated to a wound newly inflicted, before the blood 
be ſtopped. | 
* The word is Greek, from ,, in, and a{uz, blood. 


ENAO/REMA “, in medicine, is that pendulous ſubſtance 
which floats in the urine ; it is alſo called ſublimamentum, and 
nubeculz from its reſemblance to little clouds. 


ther, &c. 
ENALLAGE, in rhetoric, is a figure, whereby the diſcourſe is 
changed and reverſed, contrary to all the rules of the lan- 
guage ; but this is not done altogether at pleaſure, or without 
reaſon. 
ENALU/RON, in heraldry, is a border charged all round with 
martlets, or any kind ot birds. 
ENA/MEL, vulgarly called amel, is a kind of coloured glaſs, 
uſed in painting in enamel ; its baſis is the fineſt cryſtal, made 
of the beſt kali from Alicant and ſand vitrified together, 
To this fundamental compoſition are added crocus martis for 
yellow, and æs uſtum for green. 
There are three kinds of Enamel ; the firſt for imitating pre- 
cious ſtones : The ſecond is for painting in enamel ; and 
the third is uſed by the enamellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, 
on gold, filver, and other metals. The compoſition is the 
ſame in the main in all three kinds; the difference only con- 
liſts in giving it the proper colour and tranſparency. 
The white Enamel uſed by painters is the ſame with the com- 
mon Enamel, only it is ground and cleanſed with aqua fortis ; 
then waſhed in fair water, and pounded again in a flint or 
agat mortar. 
The black is made of perigeux, well calcined and ground with 
oil of aſpic, with an equal quantity of the enamellers or gold- 
ſmiths black added thereto. 
The ruddy brown is made with lees of vitriol and ſalt- petre, 
or with the ruſt of iron ground on an agat with oil of aſpic. 
The yellow Enamel for jewellers, goldſmiths, &c. is brought 
chiefly from Venice and Holland, 1n little thin cakes of dif- 
ferent ſizes, with the maker's mark ſtruck on it with a pun- 
cheon. | 
Vermilion-red is made of vitriol calcined in a moderate fire for! 
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E M E. 


and even up to that of a walnut, though this laſt very rarely. 
The pebble Emeralds are found looſe in the earth of moun- 


tains and in the beds of rivers z' the cryſtalliform ones are 
uſually met with adhering to a white, opaque, cryſtalline 
matter, though ſometimes to pieces of jaſper or of the praſtus, 
a coarſer ms, ſofter gem of the ſame colour, only with ſome 
tinge of a yellowiſh caſt, and called the root of the Emerald. 

| The pebble Emeralds are in their natural ſtate bright and 
tranſparent, though leſs gloſſy than the colamnar ones; both 
are always of a perfect and pure green. It has this green in 
all the different ſhades, from very dark to extremely pale, and 
is probably ſometimes entirely colourleſs, though then our 
jewellers call it white ſapphire. 

' Emeralds ate found in the Eaſt-Indies, and in many parts of 
America, particularly about the gold mines of Peru; they are 


- alſo met with in Sileſia, Bohemia, and in ſome other parts of 


Europe; but they are very different in luftre and value, as they 
come from theſe different parts. The oriental Emeralds are 
of equal hardneſs with the ſapphire ; thoſe of Peru are of 


much the ſame hardneſs with the garnet, and therefore of 


proportionably leſs beauty than the oriental; as to thoſe of che 
ſeveral parts of Europe, they are but little harder than the cry- 
ſtal ; but when they are not harder than that ſtone, they are 
not Emeralds at all, but only cryſtals tinged green by copper, 
and uſually found in mines of tha: metal. "Theſe are very 
| beautiful, but vaſtly inferior to the very worſt of Emeralds in 
hardneſs, "The oriental Emeralds are at prefent found only 
in Cambay, and are there very ſcarce, and few of late have 
been imported into Europe ; the princes of that part of the 
world being themſelves very fond of them: Large quantities 
- of the fineſt Emeralds in the world are to be ſeen among their 
regalia. What we ſee at oy ws under the name of ori- 
ental Emeralds are all from Peru, and are many of them very 
beautiful; they are found in the mountains over the gold 
mines, among a duſky greyiſh earth that fills up the perpen- 
dicular fiſſures of the ſtrata of the earth, and ſometimes ad- 
hering to the ſides of thoſe fiſſures in their cryſtalline ſhape. 
The ſmaragdus of the ancients, properly fo called, was evi- 
dently the ſame with our Emerald ; though they comprehend- 
ed alſo under this name every gem, or even ſtone of any con- 
ſiderable beauty, and of a green colour. 
Ihe Emerald is of the number of thoſe gems that owe their 
colour to the metalline ſulphurs ; and therefore loſe it in the 
fire, becoming colourleſs as cryſtal ; though ſtill very hard 
and of a fine luſtre. Our druggiſts ſell us, under the name 
of this gem, fragments of coloured cryſtals and ſpars which 
are found in abundance about the mines of copper and iron. 
It is very certain indeed that the Emerald owes its colour to 
the former of theſe metals, becauſe the factitious paſtes or 
| glaſſes may be coloured to a true ſmaragdine hue by copper: 
Hut it does not follow that all the green cryſtals and ſpars have 
the particles of the ſame metal in the ſame proportion, or that 
they have not alſo other particles very improper to be given 
internally, 
It will ſtop hæmorrhages and diarchœas, and ſweeten or ob- 
" tund the too acrid humours. But as this is recorded of the 
Emerald, as found among the druggiſts, it belongs rather to 
the cryſtal than to the gem. And perhaps it would be better 
for the world if both this and the other fragments of the gems 
were baniſhed from the compoſitions in which they are or- 
dered, and common cryſtal ufed in their ſtead. Hill. 
EMERGENT * Tear, in chronology, is the epocha or date, 
whence any nation begins their account of time, as from the 
creation, the birth of Chriſt, &c. 


* 'The word is derived from the Latin emergo, to flow from, or 
out of. 


EMERSION, in philoſophy, is the riſing of any ſolid above 
the ſurface of a fluid, efpecially lighter than itſelf, into which 
it had been violently immerged or thruſt. 

EmERS10N, in aſtronomy, is the time when any planet, that is 
eclipſed, begins to emerge or get out of the ſhadow of the 
eclipſing body. 

EMERY, Smiris,-in natural hiſtory, an iron ore, eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all the others, by its peculiar hardneſs. 

It is found in maſſes of no determinate ſize or figure; of a 
_ duſky browniſh colour on the ſurface, with ſome caſt of red: 
When broken, it looks more of an iron colour. It is remark- 
ably hcavy, and is generally ſpangled all over with thin glit- 
tering particles, which are fragments of a kind of foliaceous 
talc very highly impregnated with iron. There is fome Eme- 
ry which has a very ſtrong tinge of red throughout ; this is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be rich in gold, but this colour is not al- 
ways a certain ſign of the preſence of that metal. 
Emery ſtruck againſt a ſteel gives fire very readily ; it cuts 
olafs like a diamond; it makes no efferveſcence with any acid 
mentlruum. There is a very great analogy between the 
magnet and this tubſtance, fo great as to prove they are both 
iron ores : There are load-ſtones which are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Emery but by their attraction ; and there are 
ieces of Emery which will attract iron. 
2 is found in Sweden, Germany, Italy, England, and 
many other places. The iſland of Guernſey furniſhes a great 
deal of it, The red Kind is ſometimes found in the German 


| Dioſcorides and the reſt of the ancients have 
Emery as an abſtergent and a dentrifice, and they un 

Cx 
cleaning the „as it will be apt through its h 


EME/TICS “*, Emetica, are medicines which 


Which they very advantageouſly evacuate crude, 


E'MIR, an Arabic title among the Turks, ſignifying prin 
given to all who were judged to deſcend from Mahomet, bv 


E/MISSARY “, a kind of ſpy, or ſome capable perſon, wiv 


-EMI1SSARY, Emiſſarium, in medicine, is any orifice of the bod 
EMISSION, is that act which puſhes or propels any thing of 
EMME/NAGOGUES *, EMMENAGOGA, in phyfic, = 


1 (4s 
EMOY/LLIENTS *, are ſuch medicines as ſheathe and!“ 


and other mines, but no hefe ſo plentifully as in the gold 
nung & Peru; but its exportation is ſtrongly prohibited, 


E M O 


ſtrengthens — * It muſt be uſed with great 
Catinn;, 
ſharpneſs to wear off their enamel; It is Prepared ardneſ, 2 
in mills, and the powder is ſeparated by waſhing , Sid 
of different fineneſs, called the firſt, d, 2 uad 
the firſt being that which remains longeſt ſuſpendel w . 
the others fuck as ſink ſooner, and the water is "ke ö 
yet turbid, to ſettle for the finer ſort. The lapidare: 
ordinary gems on their wheels by ſprinkling the wes, d 
der over them, and afterwards give them their oli pon. 
wheels with rotten ſtone. Their wheels are & % oy Othe 
with a ſmall admixture of pewter, their ſoftneſs ſery ) of ley 
mit the Emery the better. It will not cut ries be 
but it is of great uſe on all the other occaſio "EL 


ſtant ſervice alſo in the cleaning and poliſhing of = of RW 


22 induce vom 
The word is derived from the Greek , to vom. 
Emetics are either mild and ge | 

ort were principally uſes 0 5 


and bilious humours, produced by improper ale 
bad digeſtion. 7 Ser 
The more ſtrong and draftic Emetics, when exhibite! 

{mall dofe, by their fine, cauſtic, ſalino- ſulphureous we 
ny, act, not only on the nervous coat of the ſtomach 5 
teſtines, by ſpaſmodically conſtricting them; but if ee, 
in a ſomewhat larger doſe, they penetrate beyond the — 
into the bien nervous biliary ducts, into the glands * 
inteſtines, meſentery, and pancreas, as alſo into the liver > 
expel their contained humours from theſe parts, e 
alſo they affect the whole nervous ſyſtem, and prove ik 
injurious to the conſtitution. of 
It is proper, in order to make Emetics work more eaſy. . 
exhibit them always in a liquid form, or in a ſufficient 5 
tity of ſome moiſtening, relaxing, and pinguious vehicle * 
vomiting not only requires a powerful confiriftion of the pr 
rus, and bottom of the ſtomach, but alſo a relaxation d fe 
ſuperior orifice of the ceſophagus. 
Sydenham lays G_ as a rule, that whenever a vom 2 
bleeding are nec „ bleeding ſhould always precede the «. 
hibition of an — , 2 =y 
Common ſalt is uſed to check the operation of Emetic 
which it will certainly- do, and make them run of by fi! 
Violent vomitings are alſo ſtopped by copious draugtt d 
warm diluting fluids, by mild oils, by opiates, aromatics, .. 
grateful acids, and corroborating medicines, either taken i: 
ternally, or applied externally to the region of the ſtomach 


EMETO/LOGY “, that part of medicine which treat d 


emetics. 


* The word is formed from the Greek are., a vom u 
N., a diſcourſe. 


It was firſt only given to the caliphs ; but when they afuns 
the title of ſultans, that of Emir remained to their cht, 
as that of Cæſar among the Romans. At length the title ws 


his daughter Fatimah, and who wear the green turban ink: 
of the white. The Turks alſo call the viziers, baſhaw, « 
overnors of provinces by the ſame name. 


employed to ſound artfully the ſentiments of another; ct «: 
who ſpreads reports and pries into the actions and even cout 
tenance of an enemy, in order to draw advantage iron © 
this. 

The word is formed from the Latin emitie, to ſend out. 


either natural or morbid, out of which any thing is emittes. 
of itſelf. 


medicines which promote the menſes or monthly cours. q 
* 'The word is derived from the Greek {uunna, the me Hu & 
charge, and ayw to draw, or force. 1 
Emmenagogues do this, either by giving a greater force tor 
blood in its circulation, whereby its momentum agant 
veſſels is increaſed; or by making it thinner, whereby 7 
more eafily paſs through any outlets. The forme! 3 th 
is helped by chalybeates and all other ſubſtances any 
gravity and elaſticity ; and this is the caſe of a apt 
tic habit, or the green-ſickneſs and its cure: But 1n rag” 
caſe, where the blood is florid and too high, attenuatn; 0 
ratives and detergents are the only remedies, — 
are fitteſt to carry the blood through thoſe little apertus 
ſtined for its diſcharge into the uterus. Quin. 
* ; 3 ſupple the A 

the aſperities of the humours, and relax and upp 

at the ſame time, 

* The word is derived from the Latin collie, i 
Their effects may be thus accounted for; by wit 1 


to ſoften. 
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zuices in the human body have obtained any 
ſo as to vellicate the fibres and nervous parts, as 


ſharp - thoſe things which are ſmooth, ſoft, and 
js om _— — but wrap — points and render them im- 
yieldingy . Whereby they may be gradually, by the courſe 
ru bon brought to ſome 1 —— without 
of — injury by the way. Such ſharp particles likewiſe 


draw. 
uentl . 

caſes, therefore Emollients lubricate and moiſten the 
al ch lax — into their proper dimenſions, where- 


" calc. uincy. 
ddr . the — that daily ariſes from any thing 


the Latin emolumentum, profit; which is de- 
mill, 
/ * a kind of puniſhment, by means of a 
* 22 up into the — * the body. 
wm uſed in the time of Nero, as Juvenal mentions; and 
at this day it is much in uſe in Turkey. Y 
» The word is of French original, which Menage derives from 
the Italian impalare, to ſtick upon a ſtake. 


FuPALEMENT, in botany, is, according to Dr. Grew, the 

outermoſt part of the flower of a plant encompaſling the folia- 
the attire. It conſiſts of the ſkin, the cortical and the 
bodies; each empaler, whether of one or more pie- 
as a guard or band to the flower, where it is weak 
and therefore ſuch plants as have flowers with a 
as tulips, &c. have no Empalement, 


tion of 

ligneous 

ces, "—_ 

and tender; 

arm and ſtrong baſis, 
ced any. 

APA NELLING, or IMPANELLING, in law, is the writing 
and entering the names of a Jury into a parchment ſchedule, or 
roll of paper, by the ſheriff, which he hath ſummoned to ap- 
pear for the performance of ſuch public ſervice as juries are 


em lo ed in. 5 [ 
LMPARLANCE, or IMPARLANCE, in law, is a deſire or 
tition in court of a day, to conſider what is beſt to be done. 
ſt is called by the Civilians | apa induciarum. 
EMPA/SMA, in pharmacy, the ſame with CATAPAsM, which 


e. 

FMPASTING, or IMPASTING, in painting, is the laying on 
of colours thick and bold, or the applying ſeveral lays of co- 
fours, ſo as they may appear thick. 

F/MPERESS, the conſort of an emperor ; or a woman who rules 
an empire alone, ; 

F'MPEROR, Imperator; this was a title of honour, among 
the ancient Romans, conferred on a general who had been 
victorious. Afterwards it came to ſignify an abſolute mo- 
narch, or ſupreme ruler of an empire. 

It only gives pre-eminence above other ſovereigns. It is diſ- 
puted, whether Emperors have the power of diſpoſing of the 
regal title: However this be, they have ſometimes taken up- 
on them to erect kingdoms, as has been the caſe with Bohe- 
mia, Pruſſia, and Poland. In the Eaſt, the title of Emperor is 
more frequent than among us. In the Weſt the title has been 
a long time reſtrained to the Emperors of Germany. The 
firſt who bore it was Charlemagne, who was crowned 
by pope Leo III. in 800. And it is to be obſerved that there 
is not a foot of land or territory annexed to the Emperor's 
title. 

In 1723, the Czar Peter the Great aſſumed the title of Em- 
peror of all the Ruſſia's. The kings of France were alſo 
called Emperors, when they reigned with their ſons, whom 
they aſſociated in the crown. Thus Hugh Capet was called 
Emperor, and his ſon Robert, king. The kings of England 
were anciently ſtiled Emperors, as appears from a charter of 
king Edgar. Thus we ſee in England, Rex omnem habet 
poteſtatem in regno ſuo quam imperator vindicat in imperio. 
Whence the crown of England has been long ago declared in 
parliament to be an imperial crown. 

EMPHASIS *, in rhetoric, is a kind of pomp and elevation in 
a Ciſcourle, or in the pronunciation of it; a ſtrong expreſſion, 
which ſays a great deal in 2 few words. 

? 200 8 is derived flom the Greek iEgνε, to repreſent 
rong V. 

LAPHATICAL, is a thing that has an emphaſis, 

EMPHRA'CTICS, Emphractica, the fame with EMPLA'S- 
* ICS, which ſee. 

EMPHYSE/MA *, in phyſic, is any flatulent tumour, gene- 
rally taken for a ſoft one, arifing from air that is contained in 
the cells of the membrana celluloſa. 

FA The word is Greek, from i and , to inflate. 

: P » 2 monarchy, or that extent of country which 1s 

—— the dominion of an emperor. 

1 RIC *, is flrictly a trier of experiments, and vulgarly 
i2nihes thoſe perſons who have no true knowledge of the 
20uncs of phytical practice, but venture upon hear-ſay and 


4 


Cervation only, 
» p 7 i 
b The word is derived from the Greek t, and mi7;a, experience. 


ji ine was almoſt altogether in the hands of ſuch, before 
Yd, 3 wy many pretended only to one diſeaſe, which 
added re themſelves to; but the prince of phyſic 
Newry n thereto, and taught the advantages of theory. 
MBRGURg vrhich, latter ages are again much degenerated 


E N A 


into empiriciſm ; ſo that, to one regular knowing phyſician 
there are $0 that practiſe who are mere — oo 1 
EMPLA'STER *, Emplaſtrum, in medicine; ſee PLALS TER. 
The word is derived from the Greek tur; . , 
— reek tunndoow, to BE upon 
EMPLA” STICS *, Emplaſtica, in medicine, are obſtructing to- 
pics, ſuch as, when applied to the body, adhere thereto and 
ſtop the pores. 

The word is from the ſame original with the preceding. _ 
EMPROSTHO/TONOS *, a ſpecies of convulſion of the 
A, the neck, when the chin is immoveably fixed on 

e breaſt. 


* The word is formed from the Greek dug du, forwards, and 
re, to bend. 

EMPYE/MA *, in phyſic, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a collection of- 
purulent matter, in any part whatſoever ; but it generally ſig- 
nifies that in the cavity of the breaſt only; and which ſome- 
times happens upon the opening of abſceſſes, or ulcerations of 
the lungs, or membranes * the thorax. 


The, word is derived from the Greek i, and de, purulent 
matter, | | 
The cure of the Empyema is not eaſy, from the difficulty of 
abſorbing, by any vellels, ſuch extravaſated matter; and there- 
fore often calls for the help of a ſurgeon to diſcharge it by an 
aperture externally, Quincy. 


EMPYRE/UM “, in theology, paradiſe, or the place where 
the bleſſed enjoy the beatific viſion, ; | 


The word is derived from the Greek h, and #7, fre; becauſe 
of its ſplendor. 
EMPYREU/MA *, in chemiſtry, the offenſive ſmell and taſte, 


which diſtilled waters, &c. acquire from being too much expo- 
ſed to the fire. 


* The word is Greek tuna, which i; 


derived from:? 1 
. | [ATVpru wu 
to kindle, or ſet on hire. ED 


EMU'LGENT “, in anatomy, an epithet applied to thoſe ar- 
teries and veins which carry the blood to, and bring it back 
from the kidnies. 

* The word is derived from the Latin e-u{p-o, to milk out. 
EMU/LSION, in pharmacy, properly ſignifies medicines which 
reſemble milk. Thus ſolutions of gums, reſins, or ſperma 
ceti, made by means of the yolk of an egg, in a proper vehi- 
cle, are called Emulſions. 

EMU'NCTORY *, in anatomy, is the paſſage by which any 

n or uſeleſs is evacuated: Thus the ſkin is called 
the Emunctory of the body; the noſe, the Emunctory of the 
brain: And the glands are alſo called Emunctories. 


The word is derived from the Latin æmunge, to wipe. 


ENE MON“, Enæmos, in medicine, is an epithet often ap- 

plied, by Hippocrates and Galen, to ſuch topical medicines as 
are appropriated to a wound newly inflicted, before the blood 
be ſtopped. 


* The word is Greek, from , in, and uz, blood. 
ENAO/REMA *, in medicine, is that pendulous ſubſtance 


which floats in the urine ; it is alſo called ſublimamentum, and 
nubeculz from its reſemblance to little clouds. 


The word is Greek, from ©, in, and d, to exalt. 


ENA'/LLAGE, in grammar, is when a poſſeſſive pronoun is put 
for a relative, or one mood or tenſe of a verb is put for ano- 
ther, &c. 
ENALLAGE, in rhetoric, is a figure, whereby the diſcourſe is 
changed and reverſed, contrary to all the rules of the lan- 
guage ; but this is not done altogether at pleaſure, or without 
reaſon. 
ENALU/RON, in heraldry, is a border charged all round with 
martlets, or any kind ot birds, 
ENA MEL, vulgarly called ame, is a kind of coloured glaſs, 
uſed in painting in enamel ; its baſis is the fineſt cryſtal, made 
of the beſt kali from Alicant and ſand vitrified together. 
To this fundamental compoſition are added crocus martis for 

ellow, and zs uſtum for green. 

here are three kinds of Enamel ; the firſt for imitating pre- 
cious ſtones : The ſecond is for painting in enamel ; and 
the third is uſed by the enamellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, 
on gold, filver, and other metals. The compoſition is the 
ſame in the main in all three kinds; the difference only con- 
ſits in giving it the proper colour and tranſparency, 
The white Enamel uſed by painters is the ſame with the com- 
mon Enamel, only it is ground and cleanſed with aqua fortis ; 
then waſhed in fair water, and pounded again in a flint or 
agat mortar. | 
The black is made of perigeux, well calcined and ground with 
oil of aſpic, with an equal quantity of the enamellers or gold- 
ſmiths black added thereto. 
The ruddy brown is made with lees of vitriol and ſalt- petre, 
or with the ruſt of iron ground on an agat with oil of aſpic. 
The yellow Enamel for jewellers, goldſmiths, &c. is brought 
chiefly from Venice and Holland, in little thin cakes of dit- 
ferent ſizes, with the maker's mark ſtruck on it with a pun- 
cheon. 
Vermilion- red is made of vitriol calcined in a moderate fire for! 


| 


an 


- 
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an hour, between two erueibles lutetl together j aſterwatds 
waſhed in aqua fortis, and then in fair water.. 

Lake-red is compoſed of fine gold, diſſolved in aqua regia 
with ſal ammoniac or common falt; then put into a cucurbit 
with ſpring water and mercury in a ſand-heat for 24 hours. 


Then the powder at the bottom is to be ground with double 


dis weight of flower of ſulphur, and put into a crucible over a 
gentle ho And, after the ſulpbur is exhaled, the remaining 
red-powder is ground with rocaille, | * 

Blue is made of the azure or lapis lazuli uſed by dil - painters, 
well purified with brandy, and ſet in a bottle for five or fix days 


expoſed to the ſun. | 
An amber colour is made by white copperas calcined, 


From'the combination of theſe ſeven or eight colours ariſes 
the variety of all the reſt. _ 


ENA/MELLING, is a method of painting with enamels, or 


metal colours, ground, reduced to powder, and uſed with a 
ncil like other colours ; then fuſed, baked again, and vitrifted 
force of fire. Wh 
This art is very ancient, and ſeems to have been firſt ptactiſed 
on earthen or potter's ware. Hiſtory makes mention of va- 
ſes enamelled made at Faenza and Caſtel Durnante in the 


dutchy of Urbino, in the time of Raphael and Michael An- 


elo. 
Cone of theſe vaſes are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of th 
curious, the deſign of drawing of the figures of all which is 
much ſuperior to the colouring ; they of thoſe times being 
unacquainted with the art of making any more than two co- 
lours, viz. black and white, either for eatthen or metal works; 
except a faint kind of carnation in the faces and other fleſhy 

arts. 

he art was retrieved in France, in the time of Francis the 
Firſt, and particularly at Limoges; where many valuable pieces 
were wrought, after the manner of the ancients, 2. e. per- 
formed well, as to the drawing and clair-obſcure, chiefly in 
two colours. — There are two ways of painting in enamel ; 
the one with clear and tranſparent, and the other with thick 
and opake colours, | 
To make the firſt fit for uſe, they are only to be ground up 
with water, and for the ſecond with oil of aſpic. — The firſt 
are laid on the metal flat, and bordered or edged with a rim 
of the metal, to keep the colours aſunder, though there are 
ſome pieces, the colours of which have been laid on contigu- 
ous and without any partition; which is very difficult to do, 
by reaſon the tranſparent colours in melting are apt to run 
the one in the other, eſpecially in the ſmaller works. The in- 
vention of opake colours is of a much later date, and by 
much preferable to that of tranſparent ones, But all metals 
will not equally admit both kinds; as, for inſtance, copper 
will not bear all the tranſparent colours, which bears all the 
opake ones; but, in laying the tranſparent ones, they are 
forced firſt to cover it with a lay or couch of black enamel, 
and upon that lay a leaf of ſilver, and apply upon this other 
ſuitable colours, i. e. the colours and enamels proper for ſilver, 
which itſelf does not allow of all kinds, 
Theſe which ſuit beſt with it are purple, green, azure, and 
aqua marina, But gold receives all kinds and colours perfectly 
well, both opake and tranſparent. But then the gold uſed 
muſt be the very fineſt. For, if the tranſparent colours are 
laid on a baſe gold, they will grow dim and livid ; there be- 
ing a kind 6f ſmoke that ſettles on it, not unlike black- lead. 
Of tranſparent enamels the hardeſt are the beſt ; although there 
is a difference even among theſe, ſome retaining their colour 
in the fire, and others loſing it. 
As for the reds they are only red by accident, they being 
yellow when made and applied on the gold, and becoming 
red in the furnace. 
The beſt tranſparent reds are thoſe made of calcined copper, 
iron ruſt, orpiment, and calcined gold, melted with a due 
proportion of glaſs. 
But all our fine modern pieces of enamel are owing to the' 
method of painting with opake or thick enamel ; particularly 
thoſe curious ones in gold, repreſenting portraits to as great 
perfection, as the beſt painting in oil, and even ſome hiſtory 
pieces; with this great advantage, that their luſtre never decays. 
The French claim the invention of this art; nothing of the 
kind having been attempted before the year 1630, when Jean 
Toutin, a goldſmith of Chaſteaudun, and a great maſter in 
the common way of painting in tranſparent enamel, firſt ap- 
plied himſelf to finding out a way to uſe thick colours of dit- 
ferent teints, which ſhould melt with fire, but yet retain 
their luſtre, purity, &c. Toutin ſucceeded in his attempt, 
and having got the ſecret communicated it to his fellow ar- 
tiſts, who alſo in their turns contributed to the bringing it to 
higher perfection. The firſt that diſtinguiſhed himſelf was 
one Dubie, who wrought in the galleries of the Louvre ; to 
him ſucceeded Moliere, a native of Orleans, who applied 
himſelf chiefly to the painting of rings and watch-cafes. But 
Robert Vanquer of Blois, ſcholar to Moliere, exceeded all 
thit had been before him, both in deſign and colours. And 
Pierre Chartier of Blois beccok himſelf to the painting of 
flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration. 
By this time the Engliſh were fallen into the way, and were 
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% 


ENCYCLOPEADVA *, the circle of arts and ſcien 
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the firſt who applied it wich ſucceſs to the pant. 
traits, which was now grown mightily in h 0 fer. 
thoſe in miniatures N. Fehbten obſerves that th, bc 


molt finiſhed. portraits, and thoſe of the ft a 
brought into France by Petitot and — yy 
this put Louis Hance and Louis du Guernier, two — ; 
in miniature, to attempt the like, in which the 1, 
ceeded beyond every body. He was alſo the * N 
— — of . and, had he lived mu —— ls 
pro meri of carryi der, 
— * | glory ying the art to its 1 
This kind of painting, to be in perfection 
plates of gold; for ſilver turns — Yellow te. 9 
beſides that it emits a fume, which tarniſhes the . Ae, 
apt to ſcale and crackle. "Theſe plates muſt be ex due d 
bollow on one fide, and raiſed on the other, either . 
cular oroval form, to prevent the gold's fretting h * = 
and making the colours crack and fly ; nor muſt the” "a w 
too thick. It is enough, if they can bear the 2 8 
it is uſual to ſtrengthen them all around with a cite — 
thing thicker. The plate having been hammered ye; $row; 
ly throughout, a white enamel is laid on both fides, ub 
but one of them is to be painted. The deſign of * a 
prevent any ſwelling or warping by the fire, for "— ae, 
large pieces, and eſpecially if the colours be laid on i 1 
unequally, they are apt to riſe up in puffs and bliſters * 
this firſt lay which is white, remaining ſmooth and reg 
ſerves as a ground for all the other colours, The * 
being thus enamelled with white, the draught or def * 0 
painted muſt be chalked hereon, and afterwards a wy 
accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. . 
The draught or outline being thus finiſhed, the piece 1 
to the fire, and then painted with the colours. The — 
ground painted on ſetyes all the colours for white, it — 
the uſual method to ſpace the ground from firſt wo aft h 
the place where the lights are to be, after the ſame 8 
in miniature ; though they have another white to lay over the 
other colours, when there is occaſion to raiſe them. | 
As painters in oil retouch their paintings ſeveral times and 1s 
them dry, ſo in this ſort of painting they touch the piece 4 
often as 17 pleaſe, ſetting it each time to 2 reverberator 
fire, and taking it away apain, as ſoon as they perceive th 
enamel has got its full voliſh. | 
The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, wherein th» 
is fire both at top and all round; only a void place inthe mid: 
where the piece is to be put for the enamels to melt. b 
colours are laid on with the top or point of the pencil, x / 
miniature; with this only difference, that they uſe oil c 
to dilute them inſtead of gum - water. 55 


ENA RT HROSIS *, in anatomy, the ſame with arthraſs, « 


an articulation wherein the round end of one bone move; 
the cavity of another, more or leſs proportionable to it, 3 
head of the os femoris in the acetabulum of the os inne. 
tum, and as the radius receives the humerus, 


The word is Greek, from i, and dffwor;, articulation. 


ENCA/NTHIS “, in ſurgery, is a certain tubercle that arifes 1 


the angle of the eye, either from the caruncula lachryms!s 
or from the creſcent like a red cuticle adjacent thereto. don 
times this ſwelling is ſo big, as not only to cover the punch 
lachrymalia, but alſo the greateſt part of the pupil; in ths 
caſe tears continually trickle down the cheeks, the fight s 
impaired, and the eyes are inflamed. 

* The word is Greek, from b, in, and xaw;, an angle of the ee. 
There are two kinds of this diſorder, the more mild which » 
not accompanied with hardneſs or pain; whereas that uh 
is more obſtinate, is accompanied with pain, is livid, 40 
ſometimes partakes of the nature of a cancer. 


ENCA/USTICE. See ENA*/MELLING. 
ENCE/PHALI *, in phyſic, are worms generated in the he:d 


where they cauſe ſo great a pain, as ſometimes even ie cs. 
caſion diſtraction. 


* The word is Greek, from >, in, and ., the head or 
Theſe are rare, but there are certain diſeaſes wherein tt! 
ſwarm, from which we are told peſtilential fevers have wi" 
ariſen, Upon diſſection a little ſhort red worm was ene! 
the head, which malmſey wine, wherein horſe-raciſh = 
been boiled, could only deftroy, This medicine w 5 
wards tried on the ſick, moſt of whom it cuted. The 
worms have alſo been taken out by trepanning, and ww 
tient cured. Thoſe worms that generate in the noſe, cl 
and teeth, are alſo called Encephali. 


ENCHAY/SING, or CHASLxc, the art of beautifying del 


of gold, filver, &c. by repreſenting figures on them, © 
relievo. 


ENCHEUVRESIS *, in anatomy, is the manual treat?! 


» . . * fic . 
diſſection of a body, when an anatomiſt readily ſnews tl 
5 . ® y * . 4 
* The word is Greek, ſrom ?s, in, and vg, the hand. 


Ces. 
k . "a ch 

* 'The word is formed from the Gree: à, in, x: 27, © 

rtl, art, icic hes, ur earhing IVO þ 
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a „ in gedmetry; is 4 plane figure, conſiſting | preſſed into half the firſt ſpace, its ſpring will be in this cat 
gb _ ed — try equal to twice the preſſure of the atmoſphere; and therefore, 


of eleven ſide⸗ from bza eleven, and yore an angle. when the ſtop- cock at p is turned, the air within the ſubjacent 
. The word is Greet, + that to which the inhabitants of | Water, with twice the force it meets with from the extirnal 
F/MIC * Diſeaſe, is! . air in the pipe e f, will cauſe the water to ſpout out of the 

D tries are ſubject more than others, on account Enei a N 
particular coun Gruation, and manner of living. Engine to the height of 32 or 33 feet, if the friction is not 
Ade ait, water, itu , Eb, dad Kms people too great. That it muſt ſpout to that height is evident from 
„ The word is derived from * hence, that only one half of the force of the internal air is ſpent 


NDO RSE, in — __— 1 — Jy _ in overcoming the reſiſtance of the external air, and, this being 
is not u t nen 


deſtroyed, th ining half of the for ill be d 1 
tis n . 5 rox. e remaining ce WI exerted in 
| 1 this Guillim finds fault with. See plate XXV. projecting the water, which now muſt be conſidered as ſpout- 


8. WET e ing in vacuo (the reſiſtance of the external air being taken 


od. ax away). But in vacuo water will riſe to the height of 32 or 
| and turning _ 2 2 if theit 33 feet, by the preſſure of the common air; therefore, ſince 
de towards each other, . 


11 the remaining half force of the internal air is equal to the preſ- 
RSING e, INDORSING, or ENDORSEMENT, in law, gre of the common air, it muſt cauſe the ſpout to riſe to 


is any thing written on the back of a deed or inſtrument. the height of 32 or 33 feet; and becauſe the water keeps 
* The word is formed from the Latin in, on, and derum, the] entering the veſſel, as faſt as it ſpouts out, it keeps the air 
* under the ſame degree of compreſſion, which therefore muſt 
ExDORSINGs in commerce, is when in a bill of exchange, the | conſtantly act with the ſame tenor on the water, and produce 
N x 


to be paid to ſuch a one or his order, and he may a continual ſtream to the ſame height. 
money 15 5 another, and ſo on, by writing their names to it. | When the air veſſel is 4 full of water, the ſpace which the air 
mane ENT in law, is the giving or aſſuming of a takes up is 3 part, whence its ſpring will be three times as 
NDO = — It is alſo the ſetting or ſevering of a| great as that of the common air ; therefore it will now pro- 
. hy crticn for a vicar towards his perpetual mainte-| ject the water with twice the force of the atmoſphere, and 


is appropriated, therefore to the height of 64 or 66 feet. When the air veſ⸗ 

nance r CLY-5TER, ſel is 2 full of * the air will be compreſſed into 4 part, 
ENE we. the virtue, force, or efficacy of a diſcourſe, or | and ſo will protrude the water with a force equal to three 
E/NERG "iſe atmoſpheres, and therefore to the height of 96, or 99 feet. 
any ay yh Greek, from bs, in, and ipyw, work. or force. And, When the veſſel is; full of water, the air will take up 


; W 5 s part, and will have its ſpring five times as ſtrong as at firſt 
ENFILADE “, is the diſpoſition try aaa * 1 and will therefore force the water 132 feet high. : j 
„ The word is French, and derived from the Latin in, on, and] Hence it is eaſy to obſerve the law by which the ſpring of 
filum, a thread. 8 * the air will act on the ſurface of the water below it, viz. ac- 
FxrilaDt, in military affairs, is applied to trenches, &c. cording to the numbers in the table below : 


in a right line, by which means they are rendered al- Height of Of the air Proportion of Height of 


uſeleſs, becauſe they may be ſcoured by the artillery, the water. compreſſed. the air's ſpring. the ſpout. 
from one end to the other. | 


: : | . . 1 — 2— 33 feet. 
we 1 endering him free of any ſociety, or body politic. 1 R Fee 99 
* The word is derived from the French afranchir, to render free. 2 —— | 5 ——— - 53 
ENGASTRIMY/THUS ®, a ventriloquiſt or familiar ſpirit, C ; Id 198 
which was ſuppoſed to ſpeak from the belly. 2 8 
* The word is derived from the Greek, is, in, yaryg, the belly, | — — — 9 — — 264 
and poho;, a ſpeech. . 18 TS . 


ENGINE *, is any kind of machine which carries up heavy] And thus for any degree of compreſſion. 


bodies, water, &c. to a deſired height. As the air veſſel is the cauſe of the continual ſtream, we may 
* The word is French Engin, and derived from the Latin i»geni-| naturally infer that, if ſuch an air veſſel were adapted to the 


um, genius. common houſe-pump, it then would become a fire Engine, 
Nrwſbam's water EXG1NE, ſo called from the great improve-| or very uſeful for extinguiſhing fires that may happen in or 
ments, which that gentleman made in it, is the moſt conſi- near the houſe. Now this may be effected in a manner ei- 


derable and uſeful of all water Engines. The motion of the | ther the ſame with, or analogous to that which follows : A 
water in this Engine is effected by the preſſure of the at-“ BCD (plate XXVII. fig. 7.) is the barrel of the pump, PH 
moſphere, by the force of piſtons, and by the ſpring of con-] the rod and piſton; C W the pipe going down to the water 
denfed air, in the following manner, viz. When the piſton | of the well at W; towards the lower part of the barrel, is a 
R (plate XXVIT. fig. 5.) is raiſed, a vacuum would be made | ſhort tube, by which the air veſſel F E is fixed to, and com- 
in the barrel TV, did not the water follow it from the in-] municates with, the barrel of the pump. AM NL is a col- 
ferior canal E M (through the valve H) which riſes through | lar of leather ſo fixed on the top of the barrel, and adapted 
the tube EF, immerſed in the water of a veſſel, by the] to the rod, that it may move freely in the leather, without 
preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface thereof. The wa- permitting the air to paſs in or out between. The nozzle or 
ter of the barrel TV, by the depreſſion of the piſton R, ſpout D has a ſtop-cock S to ſhut off the water, or let it paſs 
s forced through the ſuperior canal O N, to enter by the out as required. Q is a piece ſcrewed on to direct the ſtream 
valve I, into the air veſſel ah cd; and the like being done al-] by a ſmall pliant leathern pipe at the end,, 


ternately by the other barrel WX, and its piſton 8, the air Now it is plain, when the piſton is raiſed from the bottom of 
veſſel is by this means continually filling with water, which | the pump-barrel, the water above it will be fotred into the air 
greatly compreſſes the air above the ſurface of the water in | veſſel, and there compreſs the air (the ſtop- cock being ſhut 3 
the veſſel, and thereby proportionably augments its ſpring; | it will alſo compteſs the ait on the top of the barrel, for the 
which at length is ſo far increaſed, as to re- act with great water will not be higher than the ſpout D at firſt, when the 
force on the ſurface Y Z, of the ſubjacent water; which | ſtop- cock is ſhut: but afterwards, as the air is confined, it will 
Acending through the ſmall tube ef, to the Rop-cock p, | be compreſſed at top, and the water will riſe to I, 

8 there, upon tur ning the cock, ſuffered to paſs through a This compreſſed air, in each place, will act upon the water by 
- Pipe b, fixed to a ball and ſocket, from the orifice of which its ſpring, and upon turning the ſtop-cock, will force it out in 


it iſſues with a great velocity, to a very great height or di- | a continual ſtream, through a pipe at Q, and with a greater or 
ce, in a ſmall continued ſtream, directed every way, or to] leſſer degree of force, as occaſion requires, that being abſolute- 

any particular place, by means of the ball and ſocket. ly in the power of the perſon working the pump. This in- 
e greateſt artifice of this Engine is its contrivance to pro- vention we owe to thelearned Sir James Creed. 


duce a continual ſtream, which is done by the compreſſion and Fire Ex INE, a machine for raiſing water by the help of fire. 


City of ait in the barrel, called the air vefſel a / cd. For The fire Engine is the moſt admirable, curious, and com- 
the air, being an elaſtic fluid, will be capable of compreſſion pounded machine that we find among all thoſe whoſe inventi- 
n any degree by the water forced in through the valves at ons have been owing to the diſcoveries of modern philoſophy, 

„D 2nd, ſince the force of the air's ſpring will always be in- and which affords the greateſt advantages to mankind. The 
8 as the ſpace which it poſſeſſes, it follows, that, when | fre Engine is of two forts, of which we ſhall here give the 


tne air vellel is half full with water, the air will be com- theory, and figures of each, according to the lateſt perfection 
preſſed into half the ſpace it poſſeſſed at firſt, and therefore its in which they are made. |; ö 
B 8 will be twice as great as at firſt. The marquis of Worceſter, in his century of inventions (print- 


at this ſpring at firſt was equal to the preſſure of the at- 


ed A. D. 1663) is probably the firſt who propoſed raifing 
moſphere, for, 


if it was not, it could not have ſuſtained or re- great quantities of water by the force of fire, turning water in- 
d the preſſure of the atmoſphere which ſtood over it, and to a ſtream ; and he mentions ſome Engine of this kind, which 
<niequently could not have filled the veſſel, before the wa-] he ſays played a continual ſtream, in the manner of a foun- 
ter was driven in; which yet we find it did, and maintain- | tain, forty feet high. He alſo . that a perſon attending it 
"1 Kqullibrium with the common air. turned two cocks ; that one veſſel of water being conſumed, 

The veſlel then being half filled with water, or the air com-] another begins to force and re- fill with cold water; w_ this 
1 41 * 
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alternately and ſucceſſively, the fire being tended and kept 
conſtant by the ſame perſon, in the interim between turning 
the cocks. | Yu 

Captain Savery, having read. this account, immediately at- 
tempted to raiſe water by fire, and was the firſt who erected an 
Engine for this purpoſe, in the form we have ſince had them. 
To ſecure the invention to himſelf, he bought up all the mar- 
quis's books he could find, and burnt them; and then de- 
clared that he found out the method by accident. He made 
many experiments to bring the machine to perfection, and 
erected ſeveral for gentlemen's ſeats. ' 

Thus the progreſs of the Engine was ſtopped, till long after- 
wards, Mr. ewcomen and Mr. J. Cawley contrived another 
way to raiſe water by fire, where the ſteam to raiſe the water 
from the greateſt depths of mines is not required greater than 


the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and this is the preſent ſtructure 


of the Engine, which is now of about 35 or 40 years ſtand- 


ing. 

We ſhall ſhew, under the article Pume, that water may be 
drawn from any depth by a compound pump. Suppoſe the 
depth = 150 feet, and the diameter of the pump at (plate 
XXVII. fg. 11.) be 753 inches, then the weight of a cylin- 
dric column of water 150 feet high, and 74 inches diameter, 
will be about 3000 b. If now the rod of this pump were 
hung by a chain to the end of a lever hh, as at H, and at 
the other end another power were applied, as at L, with a 
ſuperior force, the pump might be worked, and the water 
raiſed by that power. | 

Now this power cannot be human, or the ſtrength of man ; 
for it will require 100 men to pull down the beam, each pul- 
ling with the force of 30 i ; and an 100 men to relieve them, 
when weary ; for the pump in a mine muſt not ſtand till : 
but 200 men would be too expenſive. If we allow horſes 
(and one horſe equal to five men) there muſt be twenty horſes 
working at a time, and twenty more to relieve theſe ; which 


great number of horſes, though leſs expenſive than the men, 


will be found too great for moſt mines : And neither men nor 
horſes would be able to give more than fifteen or ſixteen ſtrokes 
in a minute. 
Some other power, therefore, muſt be applied, and this may 
be effected as follows: B is a large boiler, whoſe water, 
oy the fire under it, is converted. into an elaſtic ſteam. 
The great cylinder C C is fixed upon it, and communicates 
with it by the pipe D 4; on the lower orifice of which (with- 
in the boiler) moves a broad plate, by means of the ſteam- 
cock or regulator E 10, ſtopping or opening the paſlage, to 
prevent or permit the ſteam to paſs into the cylinder, as oc- 
caſion requires. The diameter of the pipe D is about four 
inches. 
The fteam in the boiler ought always to be a little ſtronger 
than the air, that when let into the barre], it may be a little 
more than a balance to the external air, which keeps down 
the piſton at the bottom 4». The piſton being by this means 
at liberty, the pump-rod will, by its great weight, deſcend at 
the oppoſite end to fetch a ſtroke : For the weight of 70 or 
80 yards of iron rod amounts to about 9 or 10 hundred: 
Whereas the piſton, and other weights at the other end, is 
not above 4 or 4 hundred. The end of the lever at the 
pump, therefore, will always preponderate the other, and 
deſcend when the piſton is at liberty. 
The handle of the ſteam- cock E 10, being turned towards u, 
ns a pipe D to let in the ſteam; and being turned towards 
O, it ſhuts it off, that no more can enter. The piſton is 
now raiſed towards the top of the barrel at C, and the barrel 
is full of ſteam. "The lever O 1 muſt then be lifted up, toturn, 
by its teeth, the injecting cock at N, which permits the water 
brought from the ciſtern g, by the pipe g MN, to enter the 
bottom of the barrel at , where it flies up in the form of a 
fountain, and ſtriking againſt the bottom of a piſton, the 
drops, being driven all over the cylinder, will, by their cold- 
neſs, condenſe the ſteam into water again, and precipitate it 
to the bottom of the barrel. | 
Mr. Henry Beighton made an experiment to determine the 
rarity of the ſteam, and found the content of the barrel of 
ſteam was 113 gallons ; and fince there were 16 ſtrokes in a 
minute, therefore, 113 X 16 = 1808 gallons of ſteam per 
minute. He alſo obſerved, that the boiler required to be ſup- 
plied with water at the rate of 5 pints per minute; and ſince 
282 cubic inches make a gallon, 34 make a pint, and 5 & 
35 * 176 in 5 pints ; alſo the cubic inches of ſteam are 
1808 X 282 = 509856; if then we ſay, as 176: 509856 
: : I : 2893 or one cubic inch of water is expanded into 
2893 inches of ſteam : Conſequently, the ſteam in the barre] 
is reduced to gy part, when turned to water by the jet of 
cold water; and, therefore, a ſufficient vacuum is made in the 
barrel, for the piſton to deſcend unbalanced, by the preſſure of 
the air. 
The piſton being forced down, raiſes the other end of the 
lever, and conſequently, the piſton of the pump which brings 
up and diſcharges the water at p. Now this whole operation 
of opening and ſhutting the ſteam regulator and injection- 
cock will take up but little more than 3 ſeconds, and will 
therefore produce very well 16 ſtrokes in a minute. | 
That the ciſtern g may always be ſupplied with water, there is 


whence another pump-rod 4, with its piſton, 


piſton is got to its 
if the cup be too ſu 


ſupplied by a pipe Iz about 3 feet long, going 
pipe is a cup or funnel I, ſupplied by the pipe w 


— 


That the boiler may not have the ſurface of t 


an arch x fixed near the arch H at the pump-end, from 
I L 


ENG 


from a ſmall ciſtern near the mouth of a pit Ar * 
water raiſed at p) and forces it up the pipe m » from th, 
ciſtern g, which, therefore, can never want — ity f 
That the leathers of the piſton C may be always 0 


ſwelled out fo, as to be always air-tight, a ſmall le a. 


water is ſupplied from the injecting pipe M b Mn 
the top of the cylinder is a — or 2 2 2 
water that lies on the piſton, leſt it ſhould oper tk 
height, as at W; at mk 
the water will run down the a. tne, 
the waſte well at Y. Pipe V ., 
The water in the boiler which waſtes in generating flew, - 
into the 1 
On the top — 
ter from the top of the ciſtern, Which has the = ne ve 
being always warm, and fo not apt to check the boils I 
the water in the copper. 15 


a foot below the ſurface of the water. 


low (which would endanger burſting) or Syed 1 


would not have room enough for ſteam) there r 
pipes at G; one going a little below a firfack = ay 
when at a proper height, and the other ſanding a lite des 
it. When every thing is right, the ſtop-cock of the "as 
pipe, being open, gives only ſteam, and that of the lone... 
water; but, it otherwiſe, both cocks will give ſteam ou 
the ſurface is too low, and both give water when it "1 
nigh 3 _ hence the cock. which feeds the boiler at The 
e opened to ſuch a degree, as always to k f 
water to its due height.” = : Pp Sins 
The cold water, conſtantly injected into the cylinder to 
denſe the ſteam, is carried off by the eduction- pipe iTy 
going from the bottom of the cylinder to the waſte well } 
where going a little under water, it has its end turned . 
with a valve Y to keep the air from preſling up into th 
pipe, but permitting the injected water coming the other un 


to be diſcharged; whereby the 1 is kept empty. 


Leſt the ſteam ſhould grow too ſtrong for the boiler, and hu 
it, there is a valve fixed at b, with a perpendicular wire fans. 
ing up from the middle of it, to put weights of lead upon, 5 
which to examine the come of the ſteam puſhing and 1 
from within. Thus the ſteam is known to be as long a 
the air, if it will raiſe up ſo much weight on the valve, 33 
at the rate of 155 to an inch ſquare; becauſe that is fe 
weight of air (nearly) on every ſquare inch. When the fn 
becomes ſtronger than is required, it will lift up the wal: 
and go out. This valve is called the puppet- clack. | 
The fteam has always a variable ſtrength, yet never 7, fron: 
or weaker than common air: For it has been found that . 
Engine will work well when there is the weight of 1% © 


each fquare inch of the valve . This ſhews that the ſteam i 


then ; part ſtronger than the common air. Now @ te 
height of the feeding pipe from the funnel F to the ſurface q 
the water S,5. is not above 3 feet, and 3 feet of water ö 
of the preſſure of the air; if the ſteam were % par fironge 
than air, it would puſh the water out at E; which, fincei 
does not do, it cannot be ſtronger than air, even in this ci, 
where, the regulator being ſhut, it is molt of all conkned. 

When the regulator is opened, the ſteam gives the piſton 
puſh, which raiſes it up a little way; then falling a great 
ſpace, it comes to be of the ſame ſtrength, and ſo a balancet 
the atmoſphere; thus the piſton, being at liberty, riſes to the t 
W. The fteam, now expanded into the whole capacity «ti 
cylinder, is weaker than the air, and would not ſupport de 
piſton, were it not for the greater weight at the other end c 
lever, which keeps it up. The fteam each ſtroke drives te 
injected water of the preceding ſtroke out of the educt on x 
d TY, and would itfelf follow, and blow out at the va: 
Y (which is not loaded) if it were ftronger than tie 2; 
which it never does. If it were exactly equal to the itreng? 
of the air, it would juſt drive all the water out at Y, but couc 
not follow itſelf, the preſſure being on each fide the e 
equal by ſuppoſition. If it be weaker than the air, it wil * 
force all the water out of the pipe 4 T V, but the ſurface ay 
ſtand, ſuppoſe, at T, where the column of water TY, * 
ded to the ſtrength of the ſteam, is equal to the preſſure al de 
air. When the ſteam is 4% weaker than the air, the het 
TY=23 feet. Nov, ſince the whole perpendicur © 
Nance from d to V is but 4 feet, and the ſteam always ſuf 
ent to expel the water; it is plain it can never be moet 
a part weaker than the air, when weakeſt. 1 
There is air in all the water injected; and though that ul 
cannot be taken out or condenſed with the ſteam, yet 3 * 
precipitate and fall through the ſteam to the bottom de. 
cylinder, as being much heavier, For ſteam is to Wa © | 
to 2893, in its denſity ; but the denſity of air is to that d. 
ter, as 1 to 864, nearly; therefore, the ranty of tem »* 
that of air, as 2893 to 864 ; the air will, therefors, © 
through the ſteam to the bottom, and from thence cert” 
out through a ſmall pipe opening into the cup at 4» © 11 
is a valve. Now, when the ſteam fixft ruſhes inte e | 
der, and is a little ſtronger than the outward alt, E 
the precipitated air to open the valve at 4, and mer”. 
Cape ; but the ſteam cannot follow, becaiiie & 
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the piſton gives it room by aſcending to 
the n Son, (from the noiſe it makes) is called the 


fitting ate improvements of this aN we may 
4 * contrivance, by which the En ine itſelf is made 
reckon and ſhut the regulator and injechon-cock, and that 
3 than any perſon attending could poſfibly do it. 
1 arpoſe, there is fixed to an arch 12, at a proper diſ- 
Fot 12 the arch P, a chain, from which hangs a perpen- 
—— «ce or working beam QQ, which comes down quite 
yet? and goes ough it in a hole, which it very ex- 
_— fits. This piece has a long ſlit in it, and fevers pin- 
holes and pins, for the movement of ſeveral ſmall levers 
deſtined to the ſame office of opening and ſhutting the cocks, 
owing manner : 
- - — = rerpendicular pieces of wood on each fide, 
there is a ſquare iron axis A B (plate XXVII. fig. 8.) which 
has upon it ſeveral iron pieces of the lever kind. The firſt is 
the piece C E D, called the Y, from its repreſenting that 
letter inverted by its two ſhanks E and D; on the upper part 
is 2 weight F to be raiſed hi her or lower, and fixed, AS OC- 
cafion requires. This Y is fixed very faſt upon the ſaid iron 
* axle hangs a ſort of an iron ſtirrup IK L G, by its 
ewo hooks I G, an having on the lower part two holes K, L. 
through which paſſes a long iron pin LK, and keyed in the 
ame. When this pin is put in, it is alſo paſſed through the 
(wo holes in the ends E, N, of the horizontal fork or ſpanner 
EQN, joined at its end Q to the handle of the regulator V 
From Qto O are ſeveral holes, by which the ſaid han- 
dle may be fixed to that part of the end which is moſt conve- 
Upon this axis A B is fixed at right-angles to the Y an handle 
or lever G 4, which goes on the outſide of the piece Qa, Q 2, 
and lies between the pins. Another handle 1s alſo faſtened upon 
the ſame axle, viz. H 5, and placed at half a right - angle to the 
former G 4 ; this paſſes through the lit of the piece Q2, Q2 
lying on one of the pins. Hence, we ſee, that when the work- 
ing beam goes up its pin in the ſlit, it lifts up the ſpanner H 5, 
which turns about the axle ſo faſt, as to throw the Y, with its 
weight F, from was 6, — _-m —_ would continue 
to move, aſter it paſſed the perpendicular, were it not 
prevented by a ſtrap of leather fixed to it at &, and made faſt 
at the ends m and n, in ſuch a manner, as to allow the V to vi- 
brate backwards and forwards about a quarter of a circle, at 
equal diſtances on this ſide, and that of the perpendicular. 
As things are repreſented in the figure, the regulator is open, 
its plate T * _ 3 = one on the pipe S, beg joins 
the cylinder an ler. The piſton is now up, and alſo the 
5 beam near its greateſt height; the fry in the ſlit has 
| wy _ == 1 3 5, that wo — A. the _ 
of the Y is brought fo far from 1, as to aſt the perpendi- 
cular, and ready to fall over towards m, which, 1 ir does, 
it will by its ſhank E, with a ſmart blow, ftrike the iron pin 
K L, and drawing the fork horizontally towards the beam * 
will draw the end 10 of the regulator towards 6, and thereby 
ſhut it, by ſlipping the plate Y under the holes of the throat- 
pipe 8. 
Immediately after the regulator is ſhut, the beam riſing a lit- 
tle higher, with its pin S on the outſide upon the lower part, 
lifts up the end & 1 of the handle of the injecting cock, and 
opens it by the turning of the two parts with teeth. The jet 
immediately making a vacuum, the beam again deſcends, and 
the pin y, deprefling the handle & 1, ſhuts the injection- cock; 
and the beam continuing to deſcend, the pin p bears down 
the handle G 4, and throwing back the Y, its ſhank D throws 
torward the fork N Q, and again opens the regulator to ad- 
mit freſh ſteam. After this every thing returns as before, and 
thus is the Engine moſt wonderfully contrived to work itſelf, 
Alter the Engine had been made, as above deſcribed, for ma- 
ny years, it rags: 3 improvement of very great ad- 
Vantage ; and that was, inſtead of feeding the boiler with 
warm water from the top of the cylinder, by the pipe W (fiz. 
11.) avove, and F f below, they contrived to ſupply it with the 
i 3 ng hot * Try comes out of the eduction-piped T X, 
ch now, inſtead of going to the waſte w . 
turned into the boiler 5 the top part; and 5 r 
pipe before went out at the ſide of the cylinder, it was now 
inſerted in the bottom of the ſame ; and though the preſſure 
0 ſteam in the boiler be ſomewhat greater in the cylinder, 
et che weight of water in the eduction- pipe, being added to 
tne force of team in the cylinder, will carry the water down 
continually, by overcoming the reſiſtance in the boiler, 
The method of conſtructing a fire Engine, according to the 
original inſtitution of the marquis of Worceſter and captain 
* cry, herein the water was to be raiſed ſolely by the preſ- 
"gi elaſtic Vapour or ſteam, is very uſeful and cheap in re- 
4 of the other ſort; and when the height, to which the wa- 
5e Pr be received, does not exceed 100 or 1 50 feet, then 
name is applicable with great advantage, it requiring 
but a ſmall fire (not bigger than hat 1 e 5 
1 oo what 1s generally uſed in a 
Pariour Chimney) and is of a very {imple and eaſy . 


The canſiruction F this Engine is as felluus: 
fig. 3.) denotes two furnaces, whoſe fire- 
and their funnel or chimney C, 


A (gate XXVIII. 
Pieces are B 1, B 2, 
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In theſe two furnaces are placed two veſſels of copper or boil - 
ers, the one a larger, as L, the other a ſmaller, as D. 

Theſe boilers have each a aße Pipe. as G and N, of which 
G goes within eight inches of the bottom, but N reaches only 
half way down the great boiler. 
By theſe pipes, before the Engine can work, you muſt firſt fill 
the ſmall boiler quite full, and the great boiler two thirds full of 
water: Then light the fire at B i, and make the water in I. 
boil, by which means the ſteam of it, being quite confined, 
muſt be greatly compreſſed, and therefore will, on the open- 
ing of a way for it to ifſue out (which is done by turning Z 
the handle of the regulator from you) ruſh with a great force 
through the ſteam-pipe O 1, into the receiver P 1, driving 
all the air before it, and forcing it up into the force-pipe 
through the valve R 1, as you will perceive by the noiſe and 
rattling of the valve. And when all the air is thus driven out, 
the receiver PI will be very much heated by the fteam : 
When you find that it is thoroughly emptied, and is grown ve- 
ry hot, as you may both ſee and feel, then pull the handle of 
the regulator towards you, by which means you will ſtop the 
ſteam-pipe O 1, fo that no more ſteam can yet come into it, 
but you will open it a way into O 2, and by that means fill 
the receiver P 2, with the ſteam, as the other was before. 
While this is doing, let ſome cold water be poured on the re- 
ceiver PI, by which means the ſteam being there cooled, 
condenſed, and contracted into a very little room, and conſe- 
quently preſſing but very little (if at all) on the valve R r, at 
the bottom of the receiver P 1, there is nothing to coun- 
terbalance the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of the 
water in the lower part of the ſucking-pipe T; wherefore it 
will be preſſed up, and aſcend into, and fill the receiver P 1, 
driving up before it, as it riſes, the valve R 3, which, after- 
wards falling down again and ſhutting cloſe, hinders the de- 
ſcent of the water that way. 

'Then (the receiver P 2 being in the mean time emptied of 
its air) turn the handle of the regulator from you, and the 
force of the ſteam coming from the boiler will entirely act 
upon the ſurface of the water contained in the receiver P 1, 
where it gravitates or preſſes hard upon it, and ſtill increaſes 
its elaſticity till it exceeds the weight of the water in the re- 
ceiver, and conſequently drives it up through the paſſage Q, 
R 1, Q, into the force-pipe 8, and at laſt diſcharge it out 
at the top, as you ſee in the figure, 

After the very ſame manner, though alternately, is the recei- 
verP 2 filled with and emptied of water ; and by this means 
a conſtant ſteam is kept continually running out at the top of 
the force-pipe 8, and fo the water is raiſed very eaſily from 
the bottom of the mine, &c. to the place where it is deſigned 
to be diſcharged, as is repreſented in fig. 2. 

Only we mult add, that after the Engine begins to work, and 
the water is riſen into, and hath filled the force-pipe 8 (fig. 
3.) then it fills the little ciſtern X, and by that means feeds 
the pipe Y Y, called the condenſing- pipe, becauſe water is 
conveyed down from thence to cool the receivers when thorough- 
ly heated by the ſteam, in order to make them draw the wa- 
ter out of the well up into the receiver. 

Alfo a little above that ciſtern goes the pipe E, which con- 
veys water from the force- pipe into D the leſſer boiler, which 
is there placed to repleniſh the greater boiler L, when the wa- 
ter in it begins to be almoſt conſumed. Now, when there is 
need of doing this, turn the cock E fo, that there can be no 
communication between the force-pipe 5 and the leſſer boi- 
ler D; and putting in a little fire at B 2, the water there will 
grow preſently hot ; and when it boils, its own ſteam, which 
hath no vent out, preſſing on its ſurface, will force the water 
up the pipe H, through K. into the great boiler L, and con- 
tinue running till the ſurface of the water in the boiler D is as 
low as the bottom of the pipe H; and then the ſteam and 
water will run together, and by its noiſe and rattling of the 
valve I, will give him that works the Engine ſufficient aſſu- 
rance that D hath emptied and diſcharged itſelf into L, and 
carried in as much water as is then neceflary ; after which, 
by turning the cock E again, you may let new cold water out 
of S into D the leſſer boiler, as before ; and thus there will 


be a conſtant motion, and a continual ſupply of the Engine 


without fear of decay or diſorder, 

Alſo to know . . L want repleniſhing or not, you need 
only turn the cock N, and if water come out, there is no 
need to repleniſh ; but, if ſteam only come, you may conclude 
there is: and the like will the cock G do, in reference to the 
leſſer boiler D, ſhewing when it is neceſſary to ſupply that 
with freſh water from S; ſo that in working the Engine there 
is very little {kill or labour required, it being only to be injur- 
ed by either a ſtupid, or wilful neglect. 

As Dr. Deſaguliers has conſiderably improved the ſtructure of 
this Engine, we ſhall give a view of it with his improve» 
ments. 

The boiler B B (plate XXVIII. fig. 8.) is a large copper bo- 
dy of a globular form, which will beſt of all withſtand the 
very great force of team, that is in this caſe prune] 4 Round 
the body of this boiler the fire and flame are conducted, a5 
ſhewn at T IT T. It has a copper cover ſcrewed on, which 
contains the ſteam- pipe CD, and two gage-pipes N, O, which, 
by turning their cocks, ſhew the height of the barface of the 
Water within, as in the other Engine, 
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On the ſame cover at P is a valve, over which lies a fleel- 
yard with its weight Q_to keep it down, the ſtrength of 
the vapour being this way moſt exactly eſtimated : For being 
in the nature of a lever of the third ſort, it is plain, if the beam 
of the lever be divided into 10 equal parts, and the firſt of 
them be upon the middle of the valve, and the weight Qhangs 
at the 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. diviſions, that then the force of the 
ſteam which can raiſe up the valve will be 2, E 4, &c. times 
as great as the weight, - If the area of the valve be a ſquare 
inch, and Q = 15 lb, hanging at the 2d diviſion, is raiſed by 


a ſteam puſhing up the valve, it will ſhew the ſteam will then 
preſs with the force of two atmoſpheres, and ſo on to ten at- 
moſpheres; but great care muſt then be taken about it, leit 
the ſteam, ſo very ſtrong, burſt the boiler to pieces. 

The ſteam is carried from the boiler to the copper veſſel A, by 
means of the pipe CD, and is let into the ſame by turning 


the handle K of the ſteam-cock DI, The key of this cock 


is kept down by the ſcrew L, and held up by the gibbet D L. 

The handle turned from K to 4 admits a paſlage to the ſteam 

into the copper receiver A. | 

This receiver A communicates at bottom with the ſucking- 
ipe Z H going down to the water H in the well X ; and, a- 

= with the.forcing-pipe E E, which goes up a little above 

the water of the reſervoir R ; between theſe two pipes are two 


valves F and G, both opening upwards. The ſteam being | 


let. in upon the water of the receiver A, forces it up the valve 
F, and the pipe E E to the reſervoir, and then the ſaid recei- 
ver is full of hot ſteam. ; 
This ſteam, in the receiver, is condenſed by a jet of cold water 
coming from the forcing-pipe by the ſmall pipe MI, being 
let in and ſhut off by the cock at M. The ſteam being con- 
denſed by this jet, will be reduced within a very ſmall ſpace, 
and fo make a vacuum; upon which the water in the well 
will ruſh up che forcing- pipe to reſtore the zquilibrium, and 
thus again fill the receiver A; the: little air being compreſſed 
within a ſmall compaſs at the top above 4. 


| 
That there may be always water in the force-pipe for the jet, 


there is a little pipe which brings the water to it from the re- 
ſervoir, with the ſmall ſtop- cock Y to ſhut it off upon oc- 
caſion. The valves at F and G are examined at any time, 
by unſcruing the pin 1 to looſen the ſtrap 2, and let down 
the flanch 3, all which parts are ſhewn larger in fig. 5. 

By the particular contrivance of the cock at D I and its 
key, the water is made to paſs from the force-pipe to the 
boiler, to ſupply the waſte in ſteam. . This is plainly ſhewn 
in the ſection of the cock and key, where five is the top of 
the key; 6 is a hole on one fide, which goes down to the 
bottom, to convey the ſteam or jet of water alternately 
to the receiver; 7 is a notch on the other fide, to take in 


the water from the force-pipe, and conduct it to the boiler B. | 
How this is done is eaſy. to conceive, from a view of the 
two ſections of the cock and key in two. politions within it. 


The boiler may hold -5 or 6 hogſheads, and the receiver 
one hogſhead; it will work 4 or 5 hours, without recruiting ; 
about 4 ſtrokes per minute, and produce upwards of 200 


- hogſheads per hour. This ſteam makes a vacuum ſo effec- 
tually, as to raiſe water from the well to the height of 29 


or 30 feet; and, ſuppoſe the ſteam able to lift up the ſtee]- 
yard, with its weight hanging at the 6th diviſion, it will 
then be able to raiſe a column of water about 50 yards high, 
as being then 6 times ſtronger than the preſſure of the air, 
as is eaſily underſtood from what has been ſaid on this ſub- 
ject of the common water Engine, the water being raiſed 
in a ſimilar manner in both machines; there by the preſſure 
of condenſed elaſtic air; and here by the preſſure of rarified 
elaſtic ſteam. 
The elaſticity of the ſteam increaſing with its heat, and 
the ſpace, into which it endeavours to expand itſelf, being as 
its elaſticity or ſtrength, and ſince we know that water ex- 
panded into vapour, of the ſame ſtrength of the air, occu- 
pies near 3000 times the ſpace as before, it follows, that, 
when the {team has twice that ſtrength, it will be expanded 
into 6000; if it be five times as ſtrong as the air's ſpring, 
it will become expanded into 15000' times that ſpace, and 
ſo on, beyond. the reach of experiments ; from all which 
it appears, how near a perfect vacuum we may approach by 
this Engine, or any other, by means of ratified vapours. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 461, there is an account 
of an improvement made in the fire Engine by Mr, Payne, 
as follows: He has contrived 2 iron pots, or veſlels of a 
conical form, inverted as repreſented by ABEF (fg. 4.) 
on the upper part of which is fixed a round globular copper 
head (about 5; feet diameter) as L M N. There is then placed 
on the inſide a ſmall machine H, called the diſperſer, 
with ſpouts a, b, c, d, e, &c. round the ſides fixed to it, and 
the bottom thereof reſts on a center pin O. In this machine 
is fixed an upright tube G, with holes at the bottom, and 
a funnel Pon the top to receive a ſpout of water from a 
conduit-pipe Q by the ſtop- cock R. 
This veſlel being compleated, two or more of them are 
placed in a reverberatory arch for conveying the intenſe heat 
of a ſtrong fire, the flame whereof encompaſſes the iron 
vellels, and keeps them in a red heat, during; the time of 
t 


| 


their uſe; at which time the cog wheel J, be 
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by proper machinery, whirls the diſperſer abo 
velocity, and cauſes the water in it (by a cen 
to fly thro” the ſpouts, againſt the ſides of the red ce, 
which immediately converts the- greateſt part rear wy, 
vapour, or elaſtic ſteam, which is conveyed by pa Wity 
pipe and cock to the barrel of the Engine to put ">. 
motion ; and the waſte water is conveyed away at oy TY 
means of a pipe C D, with a valve at D, to keep TOR 7 
t th N 
A. (plate XXIX, | at Meſiminſler. e New brig, 
late g. 4.) the great ſhaf 
% reat wheel and 2 s * oa which r. 
. The great wheel with cogs, that turns a 
with a fly to prevent the horſes fallin ebe 
diſcharged. n S8 When the tam ; 
C. The drum on which the great rope is wo 
D. The follower (with a roller at one corner) 8 . 
tained the tongs that take hold of the ram, and are falt 8 
the other end of the great rope which paſſes over the 1 
near the upper end of the guides, between which the — 
E. The inclined planes which ſerve to open the * 
diſcharge the ram. +. | "0B, 2a 
F. The ſpiral barrel that is fixed to the drum 
wound a rope with a counterpoiſe to hinder the f.. 
AW N when it falls down to take up * 
» The great bolt which | wn 
_—__ 8 whi locks the drum to the ore 
H. The ſmall lever which has a weight fixed at 
_ thro” > 7 apes ſhaft below the great wheel, ant den, 
tends to pulh the great wheel upwards, and | 
to the great wheel. | r ü dns 
I. The forcing bar which paſſeth thro' the hol! ; 
the great ſhaft, and bears upon the ſmall * — 
near the upper end a catch, by which ob wack. E 
keeps it down. : 


K. The great lever which preſſes down the forcing by 


» ON which j; 


: 


and diſcharges the great bolt, at the time t | 
lifted up by the he. oe rk 
L. The crooked lever, one end of which has a roller, wk 
is preſſed upon by the great rope ; the other end bets upon 
the catch of the forcing bar, during the time the follos:: 
is deſcending. | 

M. The ſpring that preſſes againſt the crooked lever, 20 
diſcharges it from the catch of the forcing bar, as ſoon x 
the great rope ſlackens and gives liberty to the ſmall ler 
to puſh up the bolt. | | 

By the horſe going round, the great rope is wound about 
the drum, and the ram is drawn up till the tongs come be- 
tween the inclined planes, when they are opened, and the 
ram is diſcharged. 

Immediately after the ram is diſcharged, the roller which i 
at one end of the follower, takes hold of the rope that i; 


_ faſtened to the long end of the great lever, and lifts it up; 


the other end 1 down the forcing bar, unlocks tte 
drum, and the follower comes down by its own weight. 
As ſoon as the follower touches the ram, the great rope 
ſlackens, and the ſpring (M) diſcharges the crooked lever 
from the catch of the forcing bar, and gives liberty to the 
ſmall lever to puſh up the great bolt, and to lock the 
drum to the great wheel, and the ram is drawn up un 
as before. 


ENGINEER, or Ing incer, properly ſignifies ane ſkilled in the 


nature of Engines, in general; but it is commonly applied to 
an officer who is appointed to inſpect and contrive any it 
tacks, deſences, &c. of a fortified place. 


ENGVFSOMA *, in ſurgery, a ſpecies of fracture of the ſkul, 


in which one of the extremities of the bone preſſes on Ut 
dura mater, and the other is raiſed outwards. 


* The word is Greek &4:74;az, and derived from typ, 7; 
becauſe a part of the bone almoſt enters the dura mate! 


ENnGISOMA, is alſo the name of a chirurgical inſtrument uſed 
about fractures of the cranium. 


ENGLISH Tongue, the language ſpoken by the people © 


England, | 
We are told by Cluverius and other geographers and hit 
rians, that the ancient Germans, Gauls, Spaniards, a 
Britons were all called by the name of Celto-Scythe; © 
farther that they had all one language which differed os 
in dialect; and many of the learned have thought that 5 
ancient German, Celtic, or, as it was moſt commoni cn 
Teutonic language, was an original one, or one of thole #* 
have derived from the contuſion of tongues at Babel. 
The old Britons were a part of the ancient Celtæ, ad 
language a dialect of the Celtic tongue, and is 2 
ſame in ſubſtance as ever. We call it Welſh, a0 1 
country Wales, becauſe the Latin Wallia is from Gal, | 
a Change of the letter G or Gu for W. which is * 
mon. For the Britons were thought by the ancient 
to be from Gallia, and ſo they called them Gauls. 
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x people of Jutland, and one of the 


—— of the — long enjoyed their own religion, laws, 
e Briton®» at laſt fell under the Roman yoke. For 


to the empire, 
_ time of the emperor Domitian. I. 
vere 4 unconquered retired beyond the mountains in the 
remaine iris, called Wales. F ; 
_ ans, however, ſtill ſuffered the Britons, which they 
The zercd, to have their own kings 3 but then they 
ha 2 more than viceroys or lieutenants under the 
wert nh N 'S q now the people became a mixture of Britons 
ea And the old Britiſh tongue began now to 
ge” 10 urity apace, and Was ſoon incorporated with 
be Roan or Lin ee which, for 0 purpoſe was 
. auge diſſeminated thro tne „ and A iets an 
Re] Fe were ordered to be publiſhed in the Latin 
we decline of the Roman empire, invaſions and 
2 t home, called the Roman legions from Britain, after 
der had refidet here above 2 0 years. Thus Britain became 
— goneda under the reign of the emperor Valentinian, about 
aer of Chriſt 433 But it was not long before the Picts, 
who, at that time poſſeſſed Scotland, but were originally 
from Scythia, moleſted and invaded them. Againſt theſe, 
king Vortigern called in to his aſſiſtance the Saxons, a great 
and powerful nation of Germany, in the dukedom of Hol- 
lein. Theſe were joined by many other warlike people, as 
the Jutes from Juteland, the Angli, or Angles, from »leflwic, 
and others from Norway and other parts, who all came 
over under the conduct and command of the two valiant 
generals Hengiſt and Horſa, about A. C. 447- 
The Saxons, being arrived, gave battle to the Picts and Scots, 
and overcame them, and expelled them the kingdom; for 
which ſervice, they were rewarded with the iſle of Thanet 
in Kent, and afterwards with the whole county, which 
they enjoyed about 350 years under the title of earls of 
Kent, But, in proceſs of time, they became very power- 
ful, and began to quarrel with the Britiſh chiefs, and at laſt 
put an end to their reign, in that of Cadwalladar, the laſt 
king of the Britons, about A. D. 685. About the ſame 
time, the Franci or Francs, another of the Celtic nations, went 
out of Germany under Pharamond, ſubdued the Gauls, poſ- 
ſclled themſelves of their country, and there eſtabliſhed the 
religion, laws, and language, called the lingua Franca ; 
from whom the French derive their name, and a good deal 
of their dialect. 
As the Saxons, ſo called from the ſeaxes, or ſhort ſwords, 
had now got poſlethon of the country, they cantoned it out 
into ſeven ſovereignties, called the Saxon heptarchy ; and, as 
their language was quite different from the Britiſh, ſo they 
endeavoured, by every method in their power, to bring the 
latter into diſuſe, and to eſtabliſh their own ; which they, 
in a great meaſure, effected, by giving Saxon names to moſt 
o! the cities, towns, villages, paſſages, rivers, woods, fields, 
hills, dales, &c. thro? the iſland. But moſt of the Britons, 
as they had embraced Chriſtianity, bore ſo great an averſion 
to the pagan Saxons, that they utterly refuſed all coalition of 
cuſtoms or language; and therefore retreated with both to 
their old country-men in Wales, where they have fince con- 
tinued, 
Tic Saxons gave name to the language, and the Angli or 
Angles to the country; from whom, by order of king Eg- 
bert, it was at {rſt called Engelland, and afterwards con- 
tracted to the preſent name England. Hence likewiſe it is, 
tha: the language of Britain was at this time called Anglo- 
Saxon; and, tho" it was not quite pure, it continued by a 
dachi admixture of the Britiſh and provincial Latin. 
Not long after this, the Danes invaded England, about 
A. D. 80, and made ſettlements in the north and eaſt 
parts; and by continual wars, at length, ſubdued the Saxons, 
bat an end to their heptarchy, and got the ſovereignty of 
ner government was very ſhort, only 26 years, and their 
language near akin to the Saxon, being alſo a dialect of the 
tome, there was no great alteration made in the language 
f the country by this revolution. 
e Une 8 about A. D. 1067, by William 
"ai ee y, called William the Conqueror, pro- 
great alteration, by introducing the Gallic or 
rench tongue, with his arms, into this country; and, the 
* to effect this, he cauſed the children to be educated in 
3 ſchools, and to be taught the French tongue; 
3 all laws and edicts ſhould be publiſhed in French, 
_— — all proceedings in courts of judicature ſhould be 
"Fra on in the ſame. And this method was continued 
"hay (pace of near 350 years; in which time, the Anglo- 
n tongue became at laſt impregnated with a great deal 


of ! re 
old French. But then we are to underſtand, that, as 
* 


ae whole iſland, in the ſpace of about 200 years. But as | 
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the Gauls, Danes, and Saxons were originally the fame 
people, ſo there was not ſuch a great difference in theſe ſeveral 
tongues, as might be imagined ; they being only dialects or 
different idioms of the ſame old Teutonic Language. And, as 
the Normans were few in reſpect of the Saxons, ſo the Anglo- 
Saxon Language til] prevailed, and was the body of the 
tongue then ſpoken in England. 

As it appears that the old Teutonic or Celtic nation were 
originally from the ſame part of the world, namely, Aſia, 
with Me Latins or ancient Romans; ſo it is no wonder 
they ſhould be found to make uſe of the ſame charaQers, or 
letters, nearly as the Latins did, fince both were undoubtedly 
derived from the ſame ſource, the old Phenician alphabet, 
or perhaps from the Grecian, which was much the ſame: 
For ſo great is the affinity of the Saxon and Roman alpha- 
bets, that there were but very few letters in one different 
from thoſe of the other. 

What the Saxon tongue was long before the conqueſt, about 
the year 700, we may obſerve in the moſt ancient manuſeripts 
of that language, which is a gloſs on the evangeliſts by biſhop 


\ Edfride, where we find the Lord's prayer; and in the Saxon 


homilies the ſame prayer is found with little variation : 
And after this we meet with a Dano-Saxon copy of it, about 
the year goo, which runs thus: 
Fader ure thu the in heofmun earth; beo gchalgud thin 
noma Cume to thin rice; weorthe thin willa, ſwa 
ſwa ou keofune ſwile on eorthe. Hlaf uferne (or ure) 
dacghwainlieu ſel us to-daeg, & forlete us ure ſcylde, ſwa 
ſwa we ec forleten thaem the ſcyldigat with us; geleade 
in Coſtnungæ, ah gelefe us of yfle. 
After this, in the time of king Stephen, about A. D. 1130, 
we find the Lord's prayer in the pſalter of Trinity college 
runs thus: 
Fader me the art in heofone, ſy gebletſob name thin, ſwa 
ſwa on heofone & on earthan, breod ure degwamlich geof 
us to daeg, & forgeof us ageltes ura, ſwa ſwa we ſorgeofes 
agilteudum mum. And ne led us on cuſtunge, ac alys 
us from y fle. Swa beo hit. 
About the year 1160, in the time of Henry II, the Lord's 
prayer was thus rendered in rhyme, and ſent from Rome 
by pope Adrian, an Engliſhman: 
Ure Fadyr in heven rich, 
Thy name be halyed ever lich, 
Thou bring us to thy michel bliſſe: 
Als hit in heven y-doe, 
Evar in yearth beene it alſo: 
That holy bread, that laſteth ay, 
Thou ſend it us this ilk day: 
Fargive us all that we have don, 
As we forgives eauch of her mon: 
Ne let us fall into no founding, 
Ac ſhield ous fro the fowle thing. Amen. 


The next ſpecimen of the Lord's prayer is that in the time 
of Henry III, near 100 years after the other; it was then 
thus rendered : 

Fadir that art in heven riche, 

Thin helge nam it warth the bliſs * 

Cumen an mot thy kingdom: 

Thin holy will hit be all don 

In heven and in erdth alſo, 

So fall it bin full well Ic tro: 

Give us all bread on this day, 

And forgif us ure ſinnes, 

As we do ure wider winnes : 

Let us not in fonding fall, 

Oac fro ifele thu ſyld us all. Amen. 


About the year 1250, we find it thus rendered: 
Fadir ur that is in hevene, 
Halud be thi nam to nevene : 
Thou do us thi rich rike: 
Thi will erd be wroght elk : 
As it is wroght in heven ay, 
Ur ilk day brede give us to day: 
Forgive thou all us dettes urs, 
Als we forgive till ur detturs; 
And ledde us in na fanding, 
But ſculd us fra ivel thing. 
About the year 1380, in the reign of Richard II, it was 
thus tranſlated by Wickliff: 
Oure Fadir that art in hevenes, halowid be thi name. 
Thi kingdom come to. Be thi will doon in erthe as 
in hevene: Geve to us this dai our breed over othir 
ſubſtance. And forgeve to us our dettis, and as we for- 
geven to our dettouris. And lede us not into tempta- 
cioun, but deliver us from yvel. Amen. 
After this about 200 years, in the reign of Henry VI, it 
was thus rendered : 
Our Fadir that art in hevenes, halewid by thi name; 


thi kingdom come to thee; be thy will don in eerthe as 
in Hevene; give to us this day our breed over othre ſub- 
ſtance; and forgive to us oure dettis, as we forgiven our 
4 0 dettouris ; 
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-  Jettourisz and lede us not into temptation, but deliver us| 
from ivel. Amen. 
In Tyndale's tranſlation, A. D. 1526, you meet with the 
fiſt verſion of the Lord's prayer, with the, doxology, this 
being made from the Greek; whereas the foregoing ones 
were made from the Latin, in which it is wanting: 
Our Father which art in heaven, halowed be thy name: 
Let thy kingdom come ; thy will be fulfilled as well in 
earth as it is in heven. Geve us this daye in dayly bred ; 
and forgeve us our dettes, as wee alſo forgeve oute det- 
ters. And leade us us not into temptation, but delyver us 
from evyll. For thyne is the kyngdom, and the power, 
and the glorye, for ever. Amen, 
In the year 1610, a Bible was printed at London by Robert 
Barker, in which the prayer is thus tranſlated : 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed bee thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will bee done even in earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and 
forgive us our dettes, as wee alſo forgive our detters. And 
leade us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: for 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen. 
By theſe verſions of the Lord's prayer, in every age, it is 
eaſy to obſerve, by what ſlow and gradual changes the Saxon 
language proceeded from its ancient to its preſent ſtate, in 
reſpe& of its orthography. And thus it appears, that the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon tongue, with a ſmall tincture of Britiſh, 
provincial Latin, Daniſh, and Gauliſh words, make the 
body of the common and vulgar part of the preſent Engliſh 
language. | 
But that which is efleemed the moſt polite and learned part 
has been derived partly from the Hebrew and Arabic, but 
moſtly from the Latin, Greek, and modern French. For, on 
account of the old teſtament's being always eſteemed a ſacred 
| hiſtory, a revelation from God, and a part of the rule of our 
faith, all Engliſhmen, ſince they firſt embraced chriſtianity, 
have thought it their duty to ſtudy the ſame; hence many 
verſions thereof in our own tongue, by which means a great 
many Hebrew words have been introduced, as proper names of 
men and women ; the ſacred names of God ; the names of 
divers ſects and profeſſions ; the names of garments, utenſils, 
holy places, and many other things which occur in Jewiſh 
literature, as is well known to the learned. 
Nor have the learned arts and profeſſions been leſs beholden to 
the Arabic, which has ſtored our tongue with various words 
and terms in theology, medicine, aſtronomy, geography, 
&c. The hiſtory, impoſture, and koran of Mahomed ; the 
writings of Avicenna, Averrhoes, &c. as muſſulman, emir, 
hegira, atembic, alcohol, alkaheſt, algeneb, almicanter, ze- 
nith, algebra, &c. 
As to the Greek, when we conſider that the hiſtory, life, and 
acts of our Saviour and his apoſtles were all written in that lan- 
guage; that Homer and the moſt celebrated ancient poets ; 
that Ariſtotle and other famous philoſophers ; Hippocrates and 
Galen among the greateſt phyſicians of the ancients ; Matthi- 
olus the botaniſt: And all the principal hiſtorians, orators, 
eccleſiaſtical writers, &c. left us the monuments of ſcience in 
every branch, in this their native tongue ; I ſay, conſidering 
this, it is no wonder that we find the technical terms of every 
art and ſcience of Greek original. And as Greek authors 
abound in our libraries, ſo lexicons have been multiplied to 
explain them ; and from thence the Engliſh have always tak- 
en the freedom to borrow whatever they pleaſe, or thought 
would conduce to enrich their own language. 
The Latin makes near one half of the body of what we call 
the learned part of our tongue. For not only at the Roman 
conqueſt a great deal of common Latin was incorporatcd with 
our Saxon, but at all times ſince we have been adopting an 
enfranchiſing words from that language, by reaſon of the great 
number of Latin books that have been read and taught in our 
ſchools in every age, and upon every ſubject ; and eſpecially 
as all our religion, law, and phyſic have been till lately 
taught in this learned and univerſal language, and our youth 
conſtantly educated therein in every public ſchool. Add to 
this the great force energy and elegance which the Latin 
tongue has been always thought to beſtow on our own ; but 
whether with juſtice or not, we leave others to determine, 
The French next to theſe have contributed to enhance the 
bulk and character of our tongue; the old Norman French 
indeed makes but a coarſe figure in it; nor the modern, ſo far 
as it is confined to the kitchen and cookery ; but the beau 
monde, and the bel eſpirits, have thought our northern accents 
a little too rough and uncouth ; they have therefore obliged us 
with a ſmall allortment of their ſmooth, polite, and delicate 
ſounds to give a grace and eclat to our tongue. 
The Italian language, being the moſt ſonorous and muſical of 
any other, gave occation for tranſplanting a few of their words 
into our muſic and dramatic poetry ; alſo, becauſe Rome has 
been famous for fine painting and ancient ſtatues, many words, 
and terms in theſe arts have been indenized ; but all we have 
from the Italian is fo ſmall a proportion to the reſt, and ſo little 
known to the vulgar, that it is ſcarce to be contidered as any 
part of our language. -And as to the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, 
we owe ſcarce any thing to them. | 
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Befides the method hitherto mentioned of | 
language, no ſmall addition of exotic and j. nting 
and phraſes has been made by commerce, wa warg 
gation z as alſo by the jettlements and commixt,, . 
ers from every part of the world, and in eye 6 Ot fires 
ife. Thus it appears of what kind they are, and 95 uimeß , 
= 177 1 conſtituent parts of our tongue. Whenc, 
E Net „in agriculture and gardening; ſeg GRazy. 
ENGRAILED “, in heraldry, is when any thin 


ſented with its edges ragged, or notched 8 is tedpe. 


broken by ſomething falling on it. See plate XXV 2 *? 


The word is derived from the Freneh 17%, hall. 
ENGRA'VING *, or GRAvIXG, the art 


and precious ſtones, and repreſenting figures 451 
on; it is, for the greateſt part, of modern invention. lere. 
The word is variouſly derived, as from the Gr 
write: Menage, after Salmaſius, derives it — 
low ; fome from the Latin graphio; and other; 
Dutch graben to hollow. 
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The ancients, it is true, practiſed Engraving 3 
ſtones and cryſtals, both in the hollow and in rel Freciog 
very good ſucceſs : And there are ſtill ſome of 2 = 
antique agates, cornelians, and onyx's, which e kya 
ſurpaſs, any production of the latter ages. This a "I 
uſe in Moſes's time, as is plain from the precious 1 a 
the ephod and breaſt-plate of the bigh-prieſt, = 2 {et in 
engraved the names of the twelve tribes of Iſrael, I. * 
bable the Iſraelites learned this art from the Eoyg:;... 
that the Grecks alſo had it from them, and the k 4 
the Greeks. 
But the art of Engraving on plates to afford prints, or nn 
ſions, was not known till after the invention of n 
oil, or rather printing, in the 15th century. e 
That fort of Engraving, which is called cutting in we 
the firſt invented: It is uſed for initial or Roured eters, ; 
and tail pieces of books, and even for ſchemes res 
hgures, to ſave the expence of Engraving on copper ; SIS 
prints and ſtamps for paper, callicoes, linen, Kc. IT 
- well as the Engraving in copper was invented by a e 
of Florence, named Jean delle Corgnivole, as beine c. 
lent at cutting cornelians. The ſecret ſoon got abroad 0 
at laſt coming to the hands of Albert Durer and Luca: | hor 
preat'y improved it. The art of cutting in wood was cert b 
pl carried to a very great pitch about 150 years ago; at wh. 
ent it is in very low eſteem, as having been long neo!eds/ 
and the application of artiſts wholly employed on copper 1 
the moſt eafy and promiſing province. x 
The cutter in wood needs no other inſtruments than but 
ſharp knives, little chiſſels, and gravers of different (ne: 
The firſt thing he does is to take a plank or block cf rex: 
tree or box, though box is the beſt ; he then prepares it 
the ſize and thickneſs intended, and makes it very even 4 
ſmooth on the fide to be cut. On this block he draws the d. 
ſign wich a pen or pencil, juſt as it ought to be printed. Tho: 
who cannot draw their own deſign, make uſe of one furnif 
ed by another, which they faſten upon the block with paſte, 
the ſtrokes or lines being turned towards the wood : ben 
the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a ſpunge ds. 
ped in water ; which done, they take off the paper by &- 
grees, ſtill rubbing it a little with the tip of the finger, +! 
at length there is nothing left on the block, but the fta 
of ink that form the deſign, which marks out ſo much ct H 
block as is to be ſpared or left ſtanding : The reit ther ©: 
off, and take away as curioutly as they can with the pou © 
their ſharp tools. | 
Engraving in copper is employed in repreſenting port! 
hiſtories, landſcapes, figures, buildings, &c. either after 
ings, or deſigns made for the purpoſe. It is performed ©: 
with the graver, or aqua fortis. For the firſt, the Plate! 
worked on, being well poliſhed, is covered over thin!; 1 
virgins wax and ſmoothed over, while warm, with a feat; 
ſo that the wax be of an equal thickneſs on the plate; * 
this the draught or deſign, done in black lead, red chase. 
other ungummed matter, is laid with the face of the dw 
on the wax; then they rub the backſide, which will cute: 
whole deſign of the drawing to appear on the wax. 1 
ſign thus transferred is traced through on the coppet. + 
point or needle; then heating the plate, and tag © | 
wax, the ſtrokes remain, to be followed, heightencc & 
according to the tenor of the deſign, with the gravty U. 
— — ' " 1.0 
muſt be very ſharp and well tempered. In the conoue- © 
graver conſiſts almoſt all the art; the principles of En. 
are the ſame as thoſe of painting. For if an engra"et fe 
a perfect maſter of deſign, he can never hope to ame 
degree of perfection in this art. His pieces may, _— 
finely engraved, but they will always want both the u. 
of the outlines, and the beautiful expreſſion of the 1 
imitated, He ſhould diligently apply himſelf to deten . 
and feet from the antique ſtatues, nature, and the pally 
the beſt maſters ; particularly the prints of Auguiine 
and Villamena, who have deſigned thoſe extrem 2 
human body with great cafe and perfection. But rey 
confined to copy the painting, of ſome eminent = 
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conform himſelf entirely to the deſign of the work he 
Ar in order to preſerve that ch which diſtin- 
js t0 — of one maſter from another. 


guiſhes ht alſo to underſtand perſpective and archi- 
An e I ſpective, by the degradations of ſtrong and 
” enables him with eaſe to throw backwards the figures 
"ther objects of the picture or deſign he intends to imi- 
and — architecture teaches him to preſerve the due pro- 
al its ſeveral orders, which good painters very often do 
mon 9 themſelves the trouble of doing in their deſigns, 
not pie. only done by the glance of the eye, and commonly 
1 the diſcretion of the engraver. p 
1 ſort of copper-plates is to be preferred to any others, 
The re the tougheſt ; it ſhould be perfectly ſmooth, without 
as being ” and of equal ſtrength in every part. Then 


os Of flaws, an ; . 
ona but -niſher, and rub it well over to clear it from what- 


re may have left. 

_— 2 be 124. of the beſt and pureſt ſteel, with- 
Tr EG of iron, and well tempered. "Thoſe are reck- 
* beſt that are of a moderate length, almoſt ſquare, 
and ſmaller at the point, and — ſharp: Thoſe uſed by the 
ſurer gravers are à little turned up at the point, ſo as the 
more eaſily to diſengage them from the plate. 
The engraver muſt avoid making very acute angles, particu- 
larly in repreſenting dag when he croſſes the firſt ſtrokes 
wich the ſecond ; becauſe it will form a very diſagreeable 
piece of tabby-like lattice work, except in the repreſentation 
7 ſme clouds, in tempeſts, the waves of the fea, and in 
the repreſentation of ſkins of hairy animals and the leaves of 
trees, So that the medium between ſquare and acute ſeems to 
de the beſt and moſt agreeable to the eye. But it is the moſt 
4icult work, becauſe the irregularity of the ſtrokes is molt 

rtible. 
| b the ſtrokes or cuts of the graver, he muſt ob- 
ſerve the action of the figures and of all their parts, with their 
outlines. And remark how they advance towards, or fall 
back from his fight; and then conduct his graver accord- 
inz to the riſings or cavities of the muſcles or folds, widening 
the ſtrokes in the lights, and contracting them in the ſhades ; 
+5 21 at the extremity of the outlines, to which he — * to 
conduct the cuts of the graver, that the figures or objects re- 
preſented may not appear as if they were gnawn; and light- 
erin» his hand, that the outlines may be perfectly found, 
witzout ſeeming ſlit or cut. And although his ſtrokes neceſſa- 
rily break off at the place where a muſcle begins, yet they 
ourks always to fave a certain connexion with each other: 
go that the firſt ſtroke ſhould often ſerve to make the ſecond ; 
becauſe this will ſhew the freedom of the graver. He ſhould 
alſo be careful that theſe ſtrokes flow naturally, and that he 
avoids all fantaſtical yen and beware of the other ex- 
treme of running only into ſtraight ſtrokes. 
If hair be the ſubject, let the engraver begin his work by 
making the outlines of the principal locks, and ſketch them 
out in a careleſs manner, which may be finiſhed at pleaſure 
with finer and thinner ſtrokes to the very extremities. 
He that would repreſent ſculpture, muſt remember, that as 
ſtatues, &c. are commonly . made of white marble or ſtone, 
whoſe colour does not produce ſuch dark ſhades as other mat- 
ters do; have no black to their eyes, nor hair of the head and 
beard flying in the air; fo it will be a great impropriety to 
make the Engraving dark, black in the eyes, or ſome hairs 
cached from the reſt: Becauſe this would be repreſenting 
things contrary to the truth. 
it the engraver would preſerve an equality and harmony in 
his works, he ſhould always ſketch out the principal objects 
his piece, before any parts of them are finiſhed. 
lie tools neceſſary for this ſort of Engraving are gravers; a 
cuſhion or ſand-bag to lay the plate on, that the artiſt may 
VC It its proper motions and turns with eaſe; a burniſher 
which is round at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, 
to rub out {lips and failures, faſten the ſtrokes, &c. and a 
craper to pare off the ſurface on occaſion. 
4 to the other operation on copper with aqua fortis, which 
by ed etching it is a method invented to eat the lines and 
«7086 inſtead of cutting them with a tool or graver. Etching 
ene with more eaſe and expedition than Engraving ; it rc- 
quiring fewer mſtruments, and likewiſe repreſents divers kinds 
« ſubjects better and more agreeable to nature, as landſcapes, 
_ * and all ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, 
taldmes, &c. 
. be operation is conducted thus: Chuſe the copper-plate as 
cm for Engraving, and furniſh yourſelf with a piece of 
pound, tied up in a bit of thin ſilk, kept very clean to be laid 
E the plate when both have been warmed; proper nee— 
8 hatch with on the ground ; a pencil or bruſh to wipe 
op hg bits of ground which riſe after hatching ; a poliſh- 
de or three gravers; a pair of compaſſes to meaſure 
ec and draw circles; a ruler to hatch ſtraight lines; 
. 2 to make the wall round the edges of the plate 
Shop = the aqua fortis; an oil-ſtone ; a bottle of aqua 
„ ede red Jead to colour the back fide of the copy; a 
* ae nard-vice to hold the plate over the candle. 
Wan ground, take three ounces of expoltum, or 
a ouuccs of clean roſin, half an ounce of Burgundy 
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pitch, three ounces of black wax, and three ounces of virgins 
wax; melt all theſe in a clean earthen pipkin over a flow 
fire, ſtirring it all the time with a ſmall flick. If it burn to 
the bottom, it is ſpoiled, After the ingredients are well melt- 
ed and it boils up, pour it into a pan of fair water, and be- 
fore it be quite cold, take it out, and roll it into ſmall lumps 
to be kept from duſt, This ground is what others call the 
varniſh, 

The next thing is to clean the plate to receive the ground 
take a piece of liſting, roll it up as big as an egg, tic it very 
tight, ſo as to make it a rubber, and having dropped a ſmall 
quantity of ſweet oil, and added a little powder of rotten ſtone 
on the plate, rub it with this ball, till it will almoſt ſhew 
your face. Then wipe it all off with a clean rag, and after 
3 it quite dry with another clean rag and a little fine 
whiting. 

The next work is to lay on the varniſh ; and to do this ex- 
actly take a hand- vice; and fix it at the middle of one part of 
the plate, with a piece of paper between the teeth of the hand- 
vice and the plate to prevent the marks of the teeth. Then 
lay the plate on a chafing-diſh, with a ſmall charcoal fire in 


it, till the plate be ſo hot that by ſpitting on the backſide the 
wet will fly of. a 


\ | Then rub the hot plate with the ground 
tied up in ſilk, till it be covered all over; and after that dab 
the plate with a piece of cotton wrapped up in filk, till the 
ground be quite ſmooth, keeping the plate a little warm all 
the time. 

The varniſh being thus ſmoothed upon the plate, it muſt be 
blacked in this manner: Take a thick tallow-candle, that 
burns clear, with a ſhort ſnuff, and having driven two nails 
into the wall for it to reſt upon, place the plate againſt the 
wall with the varniſh ſide downward, and take care not to 
touch the ground with your fingers. "Then take the candle, 
and apply the flame to the varniſh, as cloſe as poſſible, with- 
out touching the varniſh with the ſnuff of the candle, and 
guide the flame all over it, till it become pertectly black. 
After this is done, kcep it from all duſt, &c. till it be dried, 
by mg | it on the floor, the hand-vice uppermoſt, bearing 
againſt the wall, the bottom of the plate 4 or 5 inches from 
it, and the varniſhed ſide innermoſt. 

Things thus prepared, the deſign is traced with a need'e 
through the varniſh, and a rim, or border of wax, is raifed 
round the circumference of the plate ; and then the artiſt has 
a compoſition of common varniſh and lamp-black, made very 
thin, wherewith he covers the parts, by means of a hair pen- 
cil, that are not to be bitten. And he is every now and then 
covering or uncovering this or that part of the deſign, as occa- 
ſion muy require ; the conduct of the aqua fortis being the 
principal concern, on which the effect of the print very much 
depends. The operator muſt be attentive to the ground that 
it does not fail in any part; and where it does, to ſtop up 
the place with the above compoſition. The plate is defended 
from the aqua fortis every-where but in the lines or hatches 
cut through it with the needle, through which the water cats 
into the copper to the depth required, remembering to keep 
it ſtirring with a feather all the while ; which done, it is pour- 
ed off again. 

Single aqua fortis is moſt commonly uſed ; and if it be too 
ſtrong, mix it with vinegar, otherwiſe it will make the work 
very hard, and ſometimes break up the ground. The aqua 
fortis having done its part, the ground is taken off, and the 
plate waſhed and dried : After which nothing remains but 
for the artiſt to examine the work with his graver in his hand, 
to touch it up and heighten it, where the aqua fortis has miſſ- 
ed. 

And, laſtly, it is to be remembered, that a freſh dip of aqua 
fortis is never given, without firſt waſhing out the plate in 
fair water, and drying it at the fire, 

To perform mezzo-tinto, they rake, hatch, or punch the ſur- 
face of the plate all over with a knife or inftrument for that 
purpoſe ; firſt one way, then acroſs, &c. till the face of the 
plate be thus entirely furrowed with lines or feurrows contigu— 
ous to cach other; ſo that, if an impreſſion were then taken 
from it, it would be one uniform blot or ſmut. Ius done, 
the deſign is marked on the ſame face, after which they pro- 
ceed with burniſhers, ſcrapers, &c. to expunge and take out 
the dents in all the parts where the lights of the piece are to 
be; and that more or leſs, as the lights are to be ſtronger or 
fainter, leaving thoſe parts black, which are to repreſent the 
ſhadows or deepenings of the draught. 


ENGROYSSING, among lawyers, ſignifies the copying a 


writing in fair and legible characters. 


E/NGYSCOPE. See M/CROSCOPE. 
ENHA'RMONIC, the laſt of the three kinds or genera of 


muſic. 

This genus is ſaid to have derived its name from its ſuperior 
excellence ; though, as Mr. Malcolm obſerves, it would not 
be eaſy to diſcover wherein this excellency conſiſts; for all ac- 
knowledge it to be ſo very difficult that few could ever 
practiſe it. 


ENFVXIUM Sal, in chemiſtry, is a third kind of ſalts, generat- 


ed from an acid and alkali, as tartarum vitrioli, &c. it is other - 
wiſe called neutral, accordidg to Glauber ; and likewiſe fal 


ſalſum and ſal tertium. 
ENMAN- 


* 
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ENMANCTTE, in heraldry, is the diviſions or partitions of a 


ſhield, where they enter into each other in the form of long 
pyramidal triangles. | 

ENNEADECAE E'RIS *, in chronology, a period, cycle, 
or revolution of nineteen ſolar years. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek ia, nine, Ja, ten, 
and r ., a year. | 

ENNE/AGON *, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of nine an- 
gles, and as many ſides. 

* The word is derived from the Greek inis, nine, and yuria, 
an angle. 

3 Exrirv, among metaphyſicians, implies a thing really 

_ exiſting, 

Exs — in chemiſtry, the eſſicacious part of any mixed 
body, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

ENSIFO RM IS * Cartilago, or ZiPHoOIDEs, in- anatomy, is 
a cartilage at the tip or extremity of the ſternum, which is 
broad at its upper end, and narrower towards the lower, 
where it is ſometimes a little forked and bends downwards, ſo 

as to hurt the ſtomach and cauſe vomiting. | 
* The word is derived from the Latin, enf/ir, a ſword, and for- 
ma, reſemblance. 

E/NSIGN, in military affairs, is the colours belonging to the 
infantry, under which the ſoldiers range themſelves. Eu- 
rope they are commonly made of ſilk adorned with different 
figures, arms, and devices drawn thereon. And, at ſea, an 
enſign ſignifies the colours which are commonly hoiſted on the 
poop of a veſſel. 

Exsiox, is alſo uſed for an officer in the infantry, who bears 
the Enſign or colours. —He is under the lieutenant, and in his 
abſence ſupplies his poſt. 

ENTA/BLATURE *, or ENTABLEMENT, in architecture, 
which Vitruvius and Vignola call ornament, is that part of an 
order of 2 column, which is over the capital, and comprehends 
the architrave, frize, and cornice. 

The word is derived from the Latin in, on, and tabulatum, a cieling. 


It is alſo called the trabeation, from trabs, a beam. In the 
Tuſcan and Doric orders the architrave, frize, and cornice are 
all of the ſame height. In the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo- 
ſite, the whole Entablature being 15 parts, five of theſe go 
to the architrave, four to the frize, and ſix to the cornice. 

ENTABLATURE, in maſonry, is the laſt row of ſtones on the 
top of the wall of a building, on which the timber and the 
—_— reſt : It often projects beyond the wall, to carry off 
the rain. 

ENTALL, in law, or fee-tail, or fee-conditional, is that which 
is made to us and our heirs with limitation ; that is, the heirs 
of our bodies, &c. And this is either general, or ſpecial : 
General is where land is given to a man and the heirs of 
his body : Special is that where a man and his wife are ſeized 
of lands to them and the heirs of their bodies. 

ENTEROYCELE *, in ſurgery, is a kind of ſwelling in which 
the inteſtine falls into the groin or ſcrotum. 

The word is Greek, and derived from io, an inteſtine, and 
x, a hernia, tumor, or rupture. 


The proximate cauſe of an Enterocele is the relaxation or 
extenſion of the inferior part of the peritonæum in which the 
inteſtines are contained. "The remote cauſes are violent ef- 
forts, and crying, &c. whence it happens that children are 
very ſubject thereto. The remedy in ſuch caſes is chiefly by 
outward application, as truſſes and bolſters. 

E'NTERO-EPIPLOY/CELE X, in ſurgery, is a kind of rupture 
in which the inteſtines and omentum or caul fall down toge- 
ther into the ſcrotum. 


The word is derived from the Greek ivrgo, an inteſtine, and 
emrinkooy, the caul. 


E/NTERO-EPIPLO-MPHALUS *, in ſurgery, is a rupture 


cauſed by the inteſtine and caul falling down through the 
navel. 


The word is formed from the Greek iro, a gut, inin>w, the 
caul, and ud, the navel. 

This is a diſorder common to women with child. : 

E'NTERO-HYDRO/MPHALDS *, in ſurgery, is when the 

tumor 1s cauſed by the gut and water ſwelling out at the navel. 


The word is formed from the Greek irre, a gut, v%p, water, 
and pag, the navel, 


ENTEROY'LOGY *, a treatiſe on the bowels, which gene- 


rally includes the contents of the three cavities, the head, 
breaſt, and belly. 


* The word is Greek and derived from beg, a gut, and aye, a 
diſcourſe, 


ENTERO'MPHALUS *, in ſurgery, is a rupture caufed by 
the gut bunching out at the navel. 
The word is Greek, from #7, a gut, and {u©2%%, the navel, 
ENTHU7SIASM “, a tranſport of the mind, whereby it is led 
to think and imagine things in a ſublime, ſurprizing, and yet 
probable manner. 


The word is Greek bv, and derived from d to 
be agitated with divine raptures. 


ENTHYSIASM, in a religious ſenſe of the word, implies a tranſ- 


EPA 

port of the mind, whereby it fancies itſelf infp;raq . 
revelation, impulſe, &c. immediately from hae Vit 

ENTHY/MEME'®, in logic, is a fyllogiſm which ; 
the mind, but imperfect in the expreſſion ; becaug,. a 
of the propoſitions is ſuppreſſed, as being too this Te 
mon, and eafily to be ſupplied by the underſtan dend. 
with whom we converſe. Wing of ths 

* The word is Greek bpm, and derived , 

think. Au vo wo, 1 
ENTRAILS, are properly the bowels or inteſti 
mal ; hguratively iis apolied to the n/ 9p ugg * wy x; 
ENTRU7SION, or INTRUSION, in law, is a violent c..., 
ful entrance into lands or tenements, being utter! ue, 
ſſeſſor, by him that hath no right thereto. void d. 

EN TRV, in maſonry, is a door, gate, paſſage, Kc. 
K which we arrive at any a: Ke. thingy 

NTRY, in law, is properly the takin ſſeſſi 

tenements; it is ab, uſed . a writ o —— Tak 5 
ENTRY, in commerce, is when any tranſaction is ſet dow. 
ſome book or other of thoſe which merchants common 1. hs 
It likewiſe ſignifies the duties that are raiſed upon 


_ imported, 

ENVELOPE, in fortification, is a mount of earth, f 

raiſed in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes ond Sos g 
either in form of a ſimple 8 or of a ſmall ram Au, 
dered with a parapet. Theſe Envelopes are made * - 
would only cover weak places with ſingle lines, without * 
deſign of advancing towards the field, which cannot be Ia 
but by works that require a great deal of breadth, fad 
horn-works, half-moons, &c. "Theſe Envelopes are 2 


a ſome. 
times called fillons, contregards, conſerves, lunette',, "Ing 


ENUMERA/TION +; an account of ſeveral things, in which 
mention is made of every particular article, 7 

ExUMERATION, in rhetoric, is a part of peroration, in 
the orator, collecting the ſcattered heads of what has been & 
livered throughout the whole, makes a brief and artul nal 
on, or recapitulation thereof. - 


ENVOY “, a perſon deputed to negociate ſome affair wit , 
foreign prince or ſtate, | 


Ihe word is French, and ſignifies the ſame. 


ENURNY, in heraldry, is the border of a coat of arms, when 
charged with any kind of beaſts. 
EPAC TS, in chronology, the exceſſes of the common fi 
year above the lunar, whereby the age of the moon may i; 
found out every year. | 
The common lunar year conſiſts but of 354 days, 8 how: 
48 min. 57 ſec. whereas the ſolar conſiſts of 365 days, T% 
48 min. 57 ſec. it is plain that the ſolar year exceeds de 
nar by 10 days, 21 hours, oo min. 19 ſec. and conſequerth, 
in the ſpace of about 33 years, the beginning of the lunar er 
will have moved _— all the variety of ſeaſons, whence | 
is called the moveable lunar year; and this form of the ycz 
is at this time uſed by. the Turks and Arabs. 
Inaſmuch as the lunar year is leſs than the ſolar by 11 0; 
in round numbers, if the ſun and moon happen to be in ©: 
junction on the laſt day of any year, at the end of the re: 
year the moon will be paſt the conjunction by 11 days gef, 
at the end of two years it will want 22-days ; but becaule g 
the end of 3 years it amounts to 33 days, it ſhews that in thu 
year there have been 13 new moons and three Cays oe; 
whence it appears that, at the end of the fourth year, tie 
moon will be paſt the conjunction 14 days; and fo on, co 
ſtantly increaſing by eleven days per annum; till after the ca 
of nineteen years it hecome the fame as it was 19 years be. 
fore; and the ſame ſeries of Epacts returns, and the Cay dt 
lunation is the ſame as formerly. 
Hence it appears, that, the epact for any year being know, 
the epact for any year paſt, or to come, may be bes 
found ; for, if the lunar circle happen to commence gn 
that year, in which the time of the new moon happer's 
on the 31ſt of December of the preceding year, thei (i 
epact for the firſt year of the cycle will be 11, for the 2%, 2 
for the 3d, 3, &c. conſtantly increaſing by 11. Hence tf 
is manifeſt, that, to find the Epact for any year of the ce, 
we need only to multiply the year of the cycle, * 
called the golden number for the current year 0: Cid, 
by 11, and divide the product by 30, and the quotier', * 
there be any, will ſhew how many embolimzan t n 
calary months have happened ſince the firſt year c the c 
and the remainder the epa of that year. Jus, * * 
be required to find the epact for the year 1751, b*caue tt 
year is the 4th year of the cycle, that is, the golden aun 
for 175 of the chriſtian æra is 3, 1 multiply the gebe 
number 4 by 11; and, becauſe the product 44 excere? 5 
divide it by 30, and the quotient 1 ſucws that there K 
been one intercalary lunar month ſince the commencen * 
the cycle which was in 1748; and the remaincer 14 
that on the 31ſt of December, 17 50, the moon w. 1+ © 
paſt the conjunction, and that therefore the Epact it © 
preſent year 1751 is 14. ; 54 
The ſynodical month, or ſpace of time conta *f 
the moon's parting from the ſun, at a conjure, 
returning to him again, is 29 days, 12 hauts, 4% 


Which 


E P A 


* conſequently, 235 lunations are made in 9939 days, 
93 


n. 20 ſec. but in 19 Julian years are days 
urs 48 f conſeguentiy, the new moons, after 19 Julian 
1 St return to the ſame hour of the day, but will 
1 16 min. 30 ſec. ſooner. 
pp fore, becauſe the new moons do not return at 
And, erp of the day that they did 19 years before ; but 
the __ years they will anticipate one day: Conſequently, 
n 
is the 


ears, 


council of Nice, which was in 325, the new 
have anticipated between 4 and 5 days; and there- 
he Epacts ſhould have decreaſed in the ſame pro- 
_ the new moons anticipated, in order to find the 
mo hg ew and full moons by the Epacts. Whence it 
time o * before we can find the Epacts according to 
_ calendar, we muſt find how many days the 
the 7 ſtyle has gained of the Julian, which may be per- 
G5 the following rule: Reject two figures or cyphers 
formed d) ht hand, and divide the remaining numbers or 
to the 70 4; reject the remainder, and add 2 to the quotient; 
— ſubtradded from the figures cut off to the left hand, 
this — number of days anticipated. 
wes in the year 1700, I would know how many days the 
2 ſtyle will have gained of the Julian : 
Greg® oo S4, to which add 2, and ſubtract that ſum, 
4) A from 17, and the remainder 11 will be the number 
7 * that the Gregorian ſtyle has gained of the Julian. 
3 find the Gregorian Epact, 
Firſt, find the Julian E pact, and then ſubtract the number 
c da s that the Gregorian ſtile has gained of the Julian, 
K lde julian Epact, and the remainder will be the Gre— 
3 Epact; but, if ſubtraction cannot be made, you muſt 
wn 20, as often as needſul. g 
Thus, if it were 18 to find the Gregorian Epact for 
, „od, it will be 9. 
2 Jalan Epact for 52 year is 20, and the number 
of days anticipated is 11, which being taken from 20 gives 
0 for the Gregorian Epact required, : | 
But, becauſe the Epacts ſhould be decreaſed in proportion 
to the anticipation of the moon, therefore the above rule 
for finding the number of days anticipated will not ſerve 
any longer than the year 1799 3 but, by the help of the 


following table, the Epacts may be calculated for ever. 


Years | No. No. | Years No. No, Years No. 
of our | to be of our to be of our to be 
Lord. | ſub. Lord. ſub. Lord. ſub. 
i | 1690 ! 10 || 25 | 4000 | 20 || 49 | 6400 [o 
2 | 15700 | 11 || 26 | 4100 | 21 50 | boon 
3 | 1800 | 11 7 | 4200 | 22 || 51 | 6600 | 2 
+ | 1900 | 12 |} 28 | 4300 | 22 If 52 | 6700 | 3 
s | 2900 12 || 29 | 4400 | 22 If 53 6800 | 2 
6 | 2100 | 12 || zo | 4500 | 23 j| 54 | 6900 | 3 
- | 2200 | 13 || 31 | 4600 | 23 55 | 7000 | 4 
8 | 2300 | 14 || 32 | 4709 | 24 56 | 7100 | 4 
g | 2400 | 13 || 33 | 4800 | 24 j| 57 | 7200 | 4 
) | 2500 | 14 |} 34 | 4900 | 24 i] 58 | 7300 | 5 
| 2600 | 15 |} 35 | 5000 | 25 ij] 59 | 7400 | 5 
K 2700 | 15 || 36 | 5100 | 26 I| 60 | 7500 6 
i 2800 | 15 37 | 5200 | 25 61 | 7600 | 6 
| 2900 | 16 || 38 | 5390 | 26 I| 62 | 7700 | 6 
: 3000 | 16 |} 29 | 5400 | 27 I| 63 | 7800 | 7 
; 3100 17 |} 40 | 5500 | 27 64 | 7900 | B 
a; 2200 | 17 || 41 | 5600 | 27 || 65 | 80-0 | 7 
* 20 17 425700 | 28 j| 66 | 8100 | 8 
: 422 18 | 43 | 5809 | 28 {| 67 | 8200 | 9 | 
by | 3500 19 jj 44 | 50% | 29 {1 68 | 8300 | 9 
| 21 | 3000 | 18 I} 45 | 6000 | 29 I] 69 | 8400 | 9 | 
: 10 1 46 | 6100 | 29 i 1 | B59 | 10 | 
> | 2800 | 20 | 47 | 6200 | oi] 2 8600 | 11 | 
; | 3900 | 20 | 8 | 630 | 870 1 
3900 20 4 300 | 1 3 | 8700 | 11 | 


' 


This table is computed to the period of 6900 years, which 
numbered in the firſt columns, or thoſe marked N from 
Ito 69; the ſecond columns contain the entire hundred years 
am 1509 to $700, and the third columns the number which 
nut be ſubtracted from the Julian Epact, in order to find 
tat of the Gregorian, Whence the number to be ſubtracted 
og the Julian EpaQ, for any year between 1600 and 
0702, may be found by inſpection only; but, if the given 
yar ſhould excecd the limits of the table, we muſt find the 
nander of the period applicable to it by the following rule: 
Ad to the entire hundred years the number 54, and if 
the fum does not not exceed 69, it is the number of the 
F-71990 z but, if it exceeds 69, divide it by 69, and it will be 
. nüqnder of the period required, 
— it were required to find the Gregorian Epact for 
C 128 325, being the year in which the council of Nice 
* lBWICEN, it will be 26. 
1 entire hundred years are 3, to which add 54» and 
i the number of the period required, Þ 1d this 
der in ine brit column marked Ne. and right againſt it 


* 
In na 


* 


in the third ſtands 4, the number to be ſubtracted from the 
Julian Epact. Now the Julian Epact for the year 325 is 
3, to which add 30 (becauſe 4 cannot be ſubttaded from 
3) and from the ſum 33 take 4, and the remainder 29 
will be the Gregorian Epact required. 

EPANORTHOSIS , in rhetoric, is a figure by which a 
perſon corrects or ingeniouſly revokes what he juſt before 
alledged, as being too weakly expreſſed, in order to add 
ſomething ſtronger and more conformable to the paſſion 
with which he is agitated. 


The word is Greek, from Ti, on, and aun, to raiſe again, or 

correct. 

EPAU7/LE, in fortification, is the ſhoulder of the baſtion, 
or the angle of the face and flank ; whence that angle is 
often called the angle of the Epaule. 

EPAU/LEMENT, in fortification, is a ſide- work made of 
earth thrown up, of bags of carth and gabions, or of faſcines 
and earth, of which latter compoſition the Epaulements 
of the places of arms for the cavalry behind the trenches 
conſiſt. Sometimes the word ſigniſies a ſquare orillon, which 
is a maſs almoſt ſquare, faced and lined with a wall, and 
defigned to cover the cannon of a cazemate. 

EPE'NTHESIS *, in grammar, is the inſertion of a letter, 
either vowel or conſonant, in the middle of a word. 

The word is Greek, from is}, , in, & rid, to place, 

E'PHA, or Ephab, a dry meaſure among the Hebrews, being, 
according to Dr. Arburthnot, equal to three pecks, three 
pints, Engliſh meaſure, 

EPHE/MERA *, in medicine, is a diary fever that terminates 
in the compaſs of a day. 

The word is Greek, and derived from ;, and . a day. 

EPHE/MERIS, or Ephemerides, in aſtronomy, a diarv or re- 
giſter, which contains the daily motion of the planets, with 

other circumſtances relating thereto, eſpecially thewing their 
places at noon for every day in the year, 

EPHE/MERON, in natural hiſtory, is a plant, whoſe leaves and 
ſtalks, according to Dioſcorides, reſemble thoſe of the lily, 
only thinner : Ihe root is as thick as one's finger, aſtringent, 
and ſweet- ſcented. This latter is excellent for the teeth ; 
the leaves boiled in wine diſcuſs dry tumors. 

EPHEMUERON, or Ephemera, alſo implics a ſmall animal of 
the fly kind, which lives only five hours. 

EPHIA*LTES “, in medicine, the night-mare, the ſame with 
INCU/BUS, which ſee. 

The word 1s Greek, from :9:22,uz:, to ruſh upon, from tn}, 
upon, and 4X as, to jump. 

EPHI/PPIUM *, in anatomy, is the ſella turcica in the head, 

Sce BRAIN. 

The word is Greek, from im, upon, and tr, a horſe. 

E/PHOD “, is a kind of girdle to the tunic, worn by the He- 
brew prieſts, which was brought from behind the neck, and 
over the two ſhoulders, and, hanging down before, was put 
acroſs the ſtomach, and then carried round the waiſt, 

* 'The word is derived from aprat, to give, or tie. 
There were two ſorts of Ephods; one embroidered for the 
high-prieſt ; the other of plain linen, worn by the common 
priefs, and ſometimes by laymen. 

E/PHORI, in antiquity, were magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in Laceda- 
mon, in order to balance and check the regal power, as 
the Roman tribunes did the authority of the conſuls. Thev 
ſometimes expelled, and even put to death the kings, and 
aboliſhed, or ſuſpended, the power of the other magiſtrates, 
calling them to account at pleaſure. There were five of 
them; others ſay nine: They pretided in the public ſhews 
and feſtivals ; were intruſted with the public treaſure ; and 
made war and peace. Plato, Plutarch, Suidas. 

E/PIC* Poem, a narrative poem, formed upon a fory part!y 
real, and partly feigned ; repreſenting, in a ſublime and 
flowing ſtile, ſome glorious and fortunate action, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a variety of great events, to form the morals, and 
influence the mind with the love of heroic virtue, 

* The word is formed from the Greek r, to ſpeak, 

matter, the form, and the end; the matter includes the action 
and the fable, under which are ranged the incidents, co; - 
ſodes, characters, morals, and machinery; the form com- 
prchends the way or manner of the narration, whether by the 
poet himſelf, or by any perſons introduced, whole dicourtys 
are related: to this branch, likewiſe, belong the moving of 
the pa{kons, the deſcriptions, diſcou: ſes, ſentimencs, thoughts, 
ſtile, and verſification; and, beſides theſe, the ſimiligs, tee pes, 
figures, and, in ſhort, all the ornaments and decorations 
of the poem. The end is to improve our morals, and in— 
creaſe our virtue: this is, of itſelf, fo plain and vbvigus, 
that there is no occaſion to ſay much of it. 

There arc two things which chicfly diſtinguiſn Epic from 
tragedy ; the manner of the repreteritation, and the cvent 
or cataſtrophe: as to the former, it 15 certain, that tragedy 1s 
formed upon action, and Epic, upon narration. this is the 
principal character in an heroic poem, and a very difficult 


We may diſtinguiſh three parts of the definition, namely, the 


part of it. The qualitics a narration mutt have, to be perfect, 
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are theſe; it muſt be ſhort and ſuccinct, that nothing may 


be idle, flat, or tedious ; it muſt be lively, quick, and de- 
lightful, ſimple, and natural; but it is a great art to know 


how to relate things ſimply, and yet the ſimplicity not ap- 


pear. The moſt ordinary graces of a narration muſt flow 
from the figures, the tranſitions, and from all thoſe delicate 
turns that carry the reader from one thing to another, with- 
out his regarding it; and in this chiefly conſiſts all the arti- 
fice of narration. It muſt never point out all the matter, 
that ſome place may be left for the natural reflections of 
the reader; it muſt likewiſe avoid the particulars and length 
of affected deſcription. Laſtly, the narration muſt be de- 
lightful, not only by the variety of things it relates, but 
likewiſe by the variety of its numbers, It is this variety that 
makes the Greek verſification more harmonious, and more 
proper for narration, than the Latin. 
Epic alſo differs from tragedy, in the event or concluſion. 
In tragedy, the concluſion is generally unfortunate, but 
never ſo in Epic; the reaſons of which rule are the ex- 
amples of Homer and Virgil, who are, and ought to be, 
our guides and maſters. in this particular, theſe writers 
have been univerſally followed by all who would be thought 
Epic writers: And, indeed, not only their authority, but 
the very reaſon of the thing, ſupplies us with arguments for 
this rule. Firſt, altho' in tragedy, where the action is much 
ſhorter, more ſimple, and finiſhed, as it were, at once, an 
unfortunate concluſion may be ſo far from diſpleaſing, that 
it may be agreeable to the audience; yet in Epic, after 
ſuch a ſeries and variety of adventures, after ſuſtaining ſo 
many and fo great difficulties, the reader muſt be out of 
humour with the poet, unleſs the whole could conclude 
happy at laſt. Secondly, the chief end of tragedy is to excite 
the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of terror and pity, by a ſhort 
and briſk emotion; but the deſign of Epic poetry is, by 
more ſlow and deliberate operations, to remove bad habits, and 
reſtore good ones; to ſubdue vice, and recommend virtue; 
which could not be performed, if the hero of the poem 
ſhould come to a deplorable end. Thirdly, an Epic poem, 
properly ſo called, is, and always muſt be, written in 
honour of the country, or the religion of the author; be- 
tween which and the hero there is a near relation, and, 
therefore, he ought to come off in triumph at laſt. Boſſy 
inclines to this opinion, nay, expreſly determines, that this 
is the true conduct. We have ventured to advance a ſtep 
further, being of opinion, for the reaſons now alledged, 
that it is not only proper, but eſſential to heroic poetry; 
and, in conſequence of that opinion, have made a happy 
concluſion part of the definition. The two differences 
therefore, that we ſpeak of, between tragedy and Epic, are 
(as the ſchools term it) ſpecific differences; the others are 
only accidental ; thoſe are difterences in nature, theſe only 
in degree, extent, and greatneſs, 
Altho' Epic poetry is directed to the morals and habits, 
rather than the paſſions; yet it likewiſe has its paſſions, 
which gives it no ſmall advantage over philoſophy and 
hiſtory 3 but in this it is inferior to tragedy: for, tho? it 
has a mixture of all the paſſions, yet joy and admiration are 
the moſt eſſential to it. Theſe, indeed, contribute moſt 
towards the making of us wiſe men: And nothing engages 
the mind ſo forcibly as pleaſure; ſo that theſe two paſſions 
muſt never be wanting in a work invented with a view to 
teach us what we are indiſpenſably obliged to know. 
In our definition of Epic poetry, we ſaid, that it muſt be 
formed upon a ſtory, partly real, and partly fictitious : But, 
in a long work, ſuch as an heroic poem is, the reader will 
be tired, unleſs he has the pleaſure to find ſome truth inter- 
woven with the fable. The moderns ſeem to miitake that 
part of the Epic and tragedy, which contains the wonderful, 
confounding it with improbable, and uſing theſe two words 
promiſcuouſly, If it was really ſo, the wonderful would be 
alway faulty; for that is always ſo, which is improbable. 
'T he great art is a juſt temperament and mixture of both, 
to make it natural and probable : Scarce any of the poets, 
but Virgil, had the art, by the preparation of incidents, to 
manage the probability in all the circumſtances of an heroic 
poem. Homer is not altogether ſo ſcrupulous and regular 
in his contrivances ; his machines are leſs juſt, and all his 
meaſures to ſave the probability leſs exact, Laſtly, the 
ſovereign perfection of an Epic poem, in the opinion of 
Ariſtotle, conſiſts in the juſt proportion and perfect con- 
nexion of all the parts. It is not ſufficient that all be grand 
and magnilicent in an Epic poem; all muſt be juſt, uniform, 
and proportionable in the different parts that compoſe it. 
This is all that can be obſerved moſt eſſential to an Epic 
poem; little need be ſaid about the machinery, which 
among the ancient heathers, was the agency of their falſe 
gods; and of angels and dæmons among us chriſtians; its 
beauty and magnificence is well known. The dignity of 
an Epic poem would ſcarce be kept up without it, eſpecially 
ſince the marvellous depends upon it. The verfification of 
heroic poetry, is what nobody is a ſtranger to; which, 
among the Grecks and Romans, conſiſted of hexameters. 
I 


This kind of verſe is ſo peculiar to Epic, that 
uſed upon other occaſions, it is commonly called þ Q itz 
It is needleſs to obſerve how ſublime and beanie, UC Verſe 
all reſpects; and how much it has tended to e ul it a 
languages. Our Engliſh verſe comes neareſt OD 
gravity and majeſty ; but at how great a diſtance) di 
yet is at leaſt both in ſtrength and energy, far ſu os Mb 
rench and Italian. That monotony of the * to the 
verſe, which can ſuffer no difference, nor an andre 
numbers, greatly enervates the French poet Viet d 
the vigour of the verſe might be ſuſtained TL Gy 
grandneſs of the ſubject, or by an extraording Ba. 
yet this ſort of verſe will grow tedious and uk. __ 
long poem. * 
An Epic or heroic poem, properly ſo called, is the be 
moſt perfect kind of poetry; it is the greateſt work whi 
ſoul of man is capable of performing, and here 
bounds are ſet to human compoſitions. Wh 
3 Buchanan, though ina ſtrain of exceſſi ve flatte 
to a man, may be very juſt, when applied 
Namque ad ſupremum n — 2 — Portry, 
In te ſtat; nec, quo progrediatur, habet. 
Nature's great efforts can no farther tend, 
Here hx'd her pillars, all her labours end. 
All the nobleneſs, and the elevation of the moſt perſeg 
nius, is hardly ſufficient to form an heroic poet; the I 4 
ty of finding together fancy, judgment, fire, i 2 
and ſolidity of judgment, renders this character ſo ve; 
it requires great images, and yet a greater wit to on tes 
There muſt be a judgment ſo ſolid, a diſcernment fo ens; 
lite, ſuch perfect knowledge of the language in which 4 
writes, ſuch obſtinate ſtudy, profound meditation 
Capacity, that ſcarce whole ages can produce one * be 
an Epic poet : even among the ancients themſelves, if =e 
cept Homer and Virgil, we ſhall ſcarce find one that is t 4 
an Epic poet. 0 
Monſ. Boſſu, a French gentleman, and an excellent critic 
has given us a diſcourſe upon Epic poetry, which is u. 
known, and much eſteemed. But it had been no deropuin 
to its merit, if ſome parts of it had been a little more concl: 
for the author, how eminent ſoever for penetration of thous 
ſoundneſs of judgment, and variety . of erudition, ſeems 1 
purſue his obſervations too minutely, and gives us diſtin&ory 
without end. And too many diſtinctions muſt obſcure, n. 
ther than explain, the meaning of a writer. Ari/l:tle'; 4r; if 
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Poetry; Rapin's Criticiſm; Trapp's Poet. Dif. Tre, 
EPICA/RPIUM *, in pharmacy, is an external medicine, like; 
plaiſter or cataplaſm, applied to the wriſt for intermittiss 
fevers. : 
* The word is Greek, from ini, upon, and agel, the writ. 
EPICE/DIUM “, in the Greek and Latin poetry, is a pic: 
upon the death of any perſon. | 
The word is Greek from m, upon, and x, a burial. 
At the obſequies of the dead there were made three kind g 
diſcourſes ; that which was ſpoken near the grave was call: 
næniæ; that which was cut upon the tomb, an epitaph; and 
that which was pronounced in the funeral proceſſion, ws 
called Epicedium. 
EPICHYVREMA *, in logic, a kind of ſyllogiſm, or arg 
mentation, in which the proof of each premiſs is added, 2 
leaſt when each requires it. 
* The word is Greck, from inzxzew, to endeavour to prove. 
EPICOF/NE *, in grammar, is when a noun, marks the mi: 
and female ſpecies, under the ſame gender and termination. 
The word is derived from the Greek im, upon, and xa, Cc. 


mon. | 

EPICURE/AN Philoſophy, the doctrine or ſyſtem of phitoley? 
maintained by Epicurus and his followers. _ 
Epicurus, one of the greateſt philoſophers of his age, wr 
Athenian, born in the third year of the 109th olymplac, e 
years before Chriſt ; he was obliged to Democritus, 0 a 
moſt his whole ſyſtem. This is the ſource from Wiles q 
ſtreams which water the gardens of Epicurus fow, The ts 
is in the wrong, for not confeſſing his obligations to Democtis 
piquing himſelf upon quoting nothing, and deriving ever tans 
from hisown fund. However, it muſt be owned that he gte 


» ov 5 


Though none of them are come down to us, no py wo 
opinions are better known than his. We are moſt) 1 
for them to the poet Lucretius and Diogenes Laertius, * 
mention Cicero, in his philoſophical works. The __ 
Gaſſendus has collected, with great exactneßs, all um * 
found in ancient writers, concerning the doctrine * b 15 
of Epicurus. Theſe are our authorities for or ae 4 
account of his philoſophy, which conſiſted 0! thi ee Fa tt 
nonical, phyſical, and ethical. The firſt, as _ * 
was about the canons, or rules of judging. ; 5 ＋ 
which Tully paſſes upon him, of his M "hich 
hold true only, with regard to the logic of the ot0! * 
could not apprope of. Epicurus was not 
analytical * of diviiion and argumen 
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FPICY/CLE, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, is a little circle 


FPICY/CLOID, in geometry, is a curve generated by a point 


EPIDE“ 
uta, in antiquity, were feaſts of Apollo and Diana, ſo 
EPIDE/MIC #* 


* The 
EPIDE/R\ 


TID Dy 8 * 


EPI 


cant ſenſe, aſſiſted with ſome natural reflections, 
and 11 n ſearch after truth proceeded only by the 
date to the & infallible rule of truth, and 
he conſidered them as an infallible rule of truth, an 
ty, that hem the firſt natural light of mankind ; ſo that by 
ug e objects are preciſely what they appear; that the 
- Chance, and the fixed ftars are really no greater 
uns 
than they appout 22.12 hiloſophy, he laid down atoms, ſpace 
he ſecond part of his p HOIOpPNY's ' „pace, 
Int ity, as the firſt principles of all things. He did not 
and on ":iſtence of a God, but thought it beneath his ma- 
deny , pie 5 himſelf with human affairs. He held him 
jelty ed immortal being, having no affairs of his own to take 
a ble f and above meddling with thoſe of others. As to his 
ae.” he made the ſupreme good of man to conſiſt in pleaſure ; 
ry ſequently ſupreme evil, in pain. Nature herſelf, ſays 
and — us this truth, and prompts us from our birth to 
> = whatever gives us pleaſure, and avoid what gives us 
= To this end he propoſes a remedy againſt the ſharp- 
4 f pain ; this was to divert the mind from it by turning 
— * attention upon the pleaſures we have formerly en- 
TI and thoſe we are in hopes of taking hereafter, This 
ody is of no great efficacy ; for while the violence of pain, 
ern burns, and agonizes, without a moment's intermiſſion, 
nec barely poſſible to ſtifle it by thinking of paſt or future 
: - ſures 3 we cannot ſilence the voice of nature, at ſuch a 
9h He held that the wiſeman muſt be happy, as long as 
he is wiſe ; that pain, not depriving him of his wiſdom, can- 
not deprive him of his happineſs. . Thus was he reduced to 
afirm himſelf happy in the midſt of the moſt exquiſite tor- 


ments. 


whoſe center is in the circumference of a greater ; or it is a 
(mall orb, which, being fixed in the large orb of a planet, is 
carried along with it, and yet by its own peculiar motion 
carries the body of the planet round its proper center. This 
ancient aſtronomers aſcribed to all the planets, except the ſun, 
in order to ſolve their phenomena, 


taken in the periphery of a circle that revolves upon the peri- 
ry of another circle, either within or without it. See 
plate XXVIIL. fig. 1. 
The length.of any part of the curve, that any given point in 
the revolving circle has deſcribed from the time it touched 
the circle it revolved upon, ſhall be to double the verſed ſine 
of half the arch, which all that time touched the circle at reſt, 
a5 the ſum of the diameters of the circles to the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the reſting circle, if the revolving circle move upon the 
convex fide of the reſting circle ; but, if upon the concave fide, 
2s the difference of the diameters to the ſemidiameter, 
If a parabola move upon another equal to it, its focus will 
deſcribe a right-line perpendicular to the axis of the parabola 
at reſt, and at a diſtance from it equal to the diſtance of the 
vertex from the focus, and the vertex of the parabola will de- 
ſcribe the ciſſoid of Diocles; and any other point thereof will 
deſcrive ſome one of the defective hyperbola's of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, having a double point in the like point of the para- 
bola at reſt. 
Ifin like manner an ellipſis revolve upon another equal and 
limilar to it, the focus will deſcribe a circle, whoſe center is 
in the other focus, and the radius ſhall be equal to the axis 
cf the ellipſis; and any other point of the plane of the ellip- 
bs ſhall deſcribe a line of the fourth order. The ſame may 
be alſo (aid of an hyperbola, revolving upon another equal 
and amilar to it: for one of the foci will deſcribe a circle, 
bavinz its center in the other focus; and the radius ſhall be 
the principal axis of the hyperbola ;z and any other point of the 
hypcrb-la ſhall deſcribe a line of the fourth order. 
La, a contagious diſeaſe which communicates from 
012 do the other, as the plague, the ſcurvy, and the ſmall pox. 


called, becauſe thoſe deities were imagined to be preſent on 
ee days among the people. | 
12 „in medicine, is when diſeaſes are at certain 
lealuns popular, and attack great numbers, of what age, ſex, 
i qua'y loever, at or near the ſame time: It differs from 
endemal, which imports diſeaſes peculiar to ſome particular 
Country, revion or people. 
ras from in}, upon, and ds, the people. 
"pra * in anatomy, is that very fine membrane which 
be 0 in, to which it very cloſely adheres; it is call- 
e cuticula, ſcarf-ſkin, or firſt-ſkin. It is of different 
” us in diſterent countries. 

he word js derived from the Greek in, upon, and deux, the ſkin, 


in anatomy, may be reckoned a production 
it is more contracted at the middle than at the 
which it is cloſely united to thoſe of the teſtis, 
ane which is a duplicature of the tunica albuginea, 
wards qty, lerved as a ligament to the Epididymis, after- 
Gs The anterior extremity forms the vas de- 
T The wah is 
be word is Greek, from in}, upon, and . les, a teſticle. 


1 ha Þ 
Nh the teſticle 3 
extremities, by 
! Membrane 


1005 — and formation, as the Stoics : an dels 


dence of which he gave fo great a certain- 


EPIGA/STRIC * Region, or EpiGasTRIUM, in anatomy, is 
the upper part of the abdomen, reaching from the cartilago 
enſiformis till within two fingers breadth of the navel. Its 


two ſides are the hypochondria ; the right of which covers the 


_ greateſt part of the liver; the left the ſpleen, part of the ſto- 
mach and colon. Quincy. 


The word is derived from the Greek i}, upon, and var, the 


belly. 
EPIGLOY/TTIS «, in anatomy, is a ſmall cartilage, in the ſhape 


of a tongue, that covers the orifice of the wind-pipe. 
* 'The word is Greek, derived in}, upon, and 44co, the tongue. 


E'PIGRAM “, in poetry, is a ſhort poem in verſe, treating 


only of one thing, and ending with ſome lively, ingenious 
and natural thoughit, or point, 


bs The word is Greek, and derived from in}, upon, and ypzxw, to 
write. 
Tt was uſual among the ancients to cut ſhort inſcriptions under 
the ſtatues of their Gods, that ſerved as ſubjects for little poe- 
tical conceits, which were afterwards themſelves termed Epi- 
grams. In proceſs of time other poems of the like nature, 
whatever their ſubject was, went by the name of Epigrams, 
from their affinity with thoſe to which that title was firſt ap- 
propriated. 
The chief characteriſties of the Epigram are acuteneſs and ſa- 
cetiouſneſs. It ſhould only tend to one point, which is always 
to be expꝛeſſed with ſtrength and poignancy in the laſt verſe; 
excepting ſome few Epigrams that are more remarkable for 
their ſoftneſs and delicacy, or ſome other elegance. Authors 
are much divided, as to the length of an Epigram. There are 
inſtances both among the ancients and moderns of very long 
ones. But ſtill it is allowed that the ſhorter are the better, 
as ſeeming moſt natural to this kind of poem. 
The Greek Epigram runs upon the turn of thought which 
is natural, but fine and ſubtile. The Latin Epigram, by a 
falſe taſte that ſwayed in the beginning of the decay of pure 
Latinity, endeavours to ſurprize the mind by a point. Catul- 
lus writ after the former manner, which is of a finer character; 
for he endeavours to cloſe a natural thought, within a delicate 
turn of words, and within the ſimplicity of a very ſoft expreſ- 
ſion. Martial was in ſome meaſure the author of this other 
way, but the beſt judges preferred the way of Catullus. M. 
Boileau ſays, the fineneſs and ſubtilty of the Epigram ſhould 


turn upon the words rather than the thought; this reduces it 


to the nature of the pun, or equivoque. F. Bouhours adds, 
that the equivoque is what uſually ſhines the moſt in the Epi- 
gram. Voſſius makes a two-fold diviſion of Epigram ; Firſt, 
when a perſon, fact, or thing, is ſimply deſcribed. Secondly, 
when ſomething is inferred from what was laid down, whe- 
ther from its being greater, leſs, equal, or contrary. Some 
Epigrams are ſatyrical; this we ſhould think is the beſt kind, 
for that the nature of it in general conſiſts in being acute, 
whatever is ſatyrical muſt always be ſo. Some are panegyri- 
cal ; there are others of the love kind; and others upon va- 
rious circumſtances and events : Nor is the ſubject of religi- 
on excluded the Epigram : For, though theſe ſort of verſes 
are often ludicrous and trifling, yet they ſometimes breathe 
a ſpirit of ſublimity, every way becoming them ; there are 
many of Martials of this kind. 

Whether the ancients or moderns have deſerved beſt of this 
kind of poetry, is hard to ſay. It is certain, the latter have a 
turn of wit, which the former were ſtrangers to. Catullus is 
reckoned to have excelled in the Epigram, whom others, both 
ancients and moderns, have very happily imitated. Planudes, 
a monk of Conſtantinople, in 1380, made a collection of 
Greek Epigrams, called Anthology, a great many of which 
abound with wit and ſenſe ; but more of a different character. 


Rapin, Rollin, Trapp, &c. 


EPIG/RAPHE *, in architecture, is an inſcription which is 


put upon a building, in order to ſignify its uſe, or to ſhew the 
time it was erected, and the deſignation of thoſe who built it. 

* The word is Greek, derived from in, upon and y;a@w, to write. 
Theſe inſcription are commonly cut upon a piece of ſtone or 
marble. The ancients made uſe of characters of bronze for 
thoſe of their triumphal arches and temples, from which hung 
down cramps of lead. 


E/PILEPSY “, the falling ſickneſs, or an involuntary, preter- 


natural, highly violent, and convulſive concuſſion of the nerveo 
membraneous, and conſequently of the muſcular parts of the 
whole body, attended with an abolition of the ſenſes. 
* The word is Greck inayiz, and derived from winuparnu, to 
ſeize, or invade, 
The celebrated Boerhaave remarks, that all the variety of mo- 
tions, in epileptic fits, conſiſts in irregular contractions of ths 
muſcular parts, preſſed into the nerves from the common ſen- 
ſory by as various cauſes, 5 5 
The principal of theſe cauſes are, according to him, Firſt, ei- 
ther hereditary, and received immediately from the parents; 
or perhaps from ſome of the anceſtors, the diſtemper having 
lain dormant in the parents. : 3 
Secondly, they may be born with the patient, being excited by 
the mother's imagination, upon ſeeing a perſon in epileptic fits. 
Thirdly, injuries done to the meninges, ſuperficies, tubſtance, 
or ventricles of the brain, cither by wounds, contuſions, ab- 
ſceſſes, pus, ſanies, ichor, blood, acrid and fœtid lymph, bony 
excre- 
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are theſe; it muſt be ſhort and ſuccin, that nothing may 
be idle, flat, or tedious ; it muſt be lively, quick, and de- 
lightful, ſimple, and natural; but it is a great art to know 
how to relate things ſimply, and yet the ſimplicity not ap- 
pear. The moſt ordinary graces of a narration muſt flow 
from the figures, the tranſitions, and from all thoſe delicate 
turns that carry the reader from one thing to another, with- 
out his regarding it; and in this chiefly conſiſts all the arti- 
fice of narration. It muſt never point out all the matter, 
that ſome place may be left for the natural reflections of 
the reader; it muſt likewiſe avoid the particulars and length 
of affected deſcription, Laſtly, the narration muſt be de- 
lightful, not only by the variety of things it relates, but 
likewiſe by the variety of its numbers, It is this variety that 
makes the Greek verſification more harmonious, and more 
proper for narration, than the Latin. 
Epic alſo differs from tragedy, in the event or concluſion. 
In tragedy, the concluſion is generally unfortunate, but 
never ſo in Epic; the reaſons of which rule are the ex- 
amples of Homer and Virgil, who are, and ought to be, 
our guides and maſters, in this particular, theſe writers 
have been univerſally followed by all who would be thought 
Epic writers: And, indeed, not only their authority, but 
the very reaſon of the thing, ſupplies us with arguments for 
this rule. Firſt, altho' in tragedy, where the action is much 
ſhorter, more ſimple, and finiſhed, as it were, at once, an 
unfortunate concluſion may be ſo far from diſpleaſing, that 
it may be agreeable to the audience; yet in Epic, after 
ſuch a ſeries and variety of adventures, after ſuſtaining ſo 
many and fo great difficulties, the reader muſt be out of 
humour with the poet, unleſs the whole could conclude 
happy at laſt. Secondly, the chief end of tragedy is to excite 
the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of terror and pity, by a ſhort 
and briſk emotion; but the deſign of Epic poetry is, by 
more flow and deliberate operations, to remove bad habits, and 
reſtore good ones; to ſubdue vice, and recommend virtue; 
which could not be performed, if the hero of the poem 
ſhould come to a deplorable end. Thirdly, an Epic poem, 
properly ſo called, is, and always muſt be, written in 
honour of the country, or the religion of the author ; be- 
tween which and the hero there is a near relation, and, 
therefore, he ought to come off in triumph at laſt. Boſſy 
inclines to this opinion, nay, expreſly determines, that this 
is the true conduct. We have ventured to advance a ſtep 
further, being of opinion, for the reaſons now alledged, 
that it is not only proper, but eſſential to heroic poetry; 
and, in conſequence of that opinion, have made a happy 
concluſion part of the definition. The two differences 
therefore, that we ſpeak of, between tragedy and Epic, are 
(as the ſchools term it) ſpecific differences; the others are 
only accidental; thoſe are differences in nature, theſe only 
in degree, extent, and greatneſs. 
Altho* Epic poetry is directed to the morals and habits, 
rather than the paſſions; yet it likewiſe has its paſſions, 
which gives it no ſmall advantage over philoſophy and 
hiſtory 3 but in this it is inferior to tragedy : for, tho? it 
has a mixture of all the paſſions, yet joy and admiration are 
the moſt eſſential to it. Theſe, indeed, contribute moſt 
towards the making of us wiſe men: And nothing engages 
the mind fo forcibly as pleaſure; ſo that theſe two paſſions 
muſt never be wanting in a work invented with a view to 
teach us what we are indiſpenſably obliged to know. 
In our definition of Epic poetry, we ſaid, that it muſt be 
formed upen a ſtory, partly real, and partly fictitious : But, 
in a long work, ſuch as an heroic poem is, the reader will 
be tired, unleſs he has the pleaſure to find ſome truth inter- 
woven with the fable. The moderns ſeem to miitake that 
part of the Epic and tragedy, which contains the wonderful, 
confounding it with improbable, and uſing theſe two words 
promiſcuouſly, If it was really ſo, the wonderful would be 
alway faulty; for that is always ſo, which is improbable; 
The great art is a juſt temperament and mixture of both, 
to make it natural and probable : Scarce any of the poets, 
but Virgil, had the art, by the preparation of incidents, to 
manage the probability in all the circumſtances of an heroic 
poem. Homer is not altogether ſo ſcrupulous and regular 
in his contrivances ; his machines are leſs juſt, and all his 
meaſures to fave the probability leſs exact. Laſtly, the 
ſovereign perfection of an Epic poem, in the opinion of 
Ariſtotle, conſiſts in the juſt proportion and perfect con- 
nexion of all the parts. It is not ſufficient that all be grand 
and magnilicent in an Epic poem; all muſt be juſt, uniform, 
and proportionable in the different parts that compoſe it. 
This is all that can be obſerved moſt eſſential to an Epic 
poem; little need be ſaid about the machinery, which 
among the ancient heathers, was the agency of their falſe 
gods; and of angels and dzmons among us chriſtians; its 
beauty and magnificence is well known. The dignity of 
an Epic poem would ſcarce be kept up without it, eſpecially 
ſince the marvellous depends upon it. The verſification of 
heroic poetry, is what nobody is a [ſtranger to; which, 
among the Grecks and Romans, conſiſted of hexameters. 
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This kind of verſe is ſo peculiar to Epic, th 
uſed upon other occaſions, it is commonly called hes, 
It is needleſs to obſerve how ſublime and en 
all reſpects; and how much it has tended to 
languages. Our Engliſh verſe comes neareſt 
gravity and majeſty ; but at how great a diſtanc. 
7 is at leaſt both in ſtrength and energy, 5 
rench and Italian. That monotony of the 
verſe, which can ſuffer no difference, nor an 
numbers, greatly enervates the French 
the vigour of the verſe might be ſuſtained, either 
grandneſs of the ſubject, or by an extraordinar 
yet this ſort of verſe will grow tedious and irk{ 
long poem. 
An Epic or heroic poem, properly ſo called, is the 
molt perfect kind of poetry; it is the greateſt work u 
ſoul of man is capable of performing, and here it is the 
bounds are ſet to human compoſitions. nd 
of Buchanan, though ina ſtrain of exceſſive flatte 
ed to a man, may be very juſt, when applied Wheat 
Namque ad ſupremum Sarma eds Poewy, 
In te ſtat ; nec, quo progrediatur, habet. 7 
Nature's great efforts can no farther tend, 
Here hx'd her pillars, all her labours end. 
All the nobleneſs, and the elevation of the mo 
nius, is hardly ſufficient to form an heroic poet; the A 
ty of finding together fancy, judgment, "fre, — 
and ſolidity of judgment, renders this character ſo ye: 
it requires great images, and yet a greater wit to ſorm 
There muſt be a judgment ſo ſolid, a diſcernment ſo exa, 
ſite, ſuch perfect knowledge of the langua * 
writes, ſuch obſtinate ſtudy, proſound me 
capacity, that ſcarce whole ages can produce one genius fit { 
an Epic poet: even among the ancients themſelyes : 
cept Homer and Virgil, we ſhall ſcarce find one that is ty 
an Epic poet. | 
Monſ. Boſſu, a French gentleman, and an excellent «i; 
has given us a diſcourſe upon Epic poetry, which is u. 
known, and much eſteemed. But it had been no derogatic 
to its merit, if ſome parts of it had been a little more concis. 
for the author, howeminent ſoever for penetration of thous 
ſoundneſs of judgment, and variety of erudition, ſcem . 
purſue his obſervations too minutely, and gives us diſtin& 
without end. And too many diſtinctions muſt obſcure, . 
ther than explain, the meaning of a writer. Ar 
Poetry; Rapin's Criticiſm ; Trapp's Poet. Dif. Trey, 
EPICA/RPIUM “, in pharmacy, is an external medicine, like; 
plaiſter or cataplaſm, applied to the wriſt for intermittir: 
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* The word is Greek, from ini, upon, and gage, the wril. 
EPICE/DIUM *, in the Greek and Latin poetry, is a ji: 
upon the death of any perſon. 
The word is Greek from , upon, and e, a burial. 
At the obſequies of the dead there were made three kind c 
diſcourſes ; that which was ſpoken near the-grave was calle! 
næniæ; that which was cut upon the tomb, an epitaph; 0 
that which was pronounced in the funeral proceſſion, ws 
called Epicedium. 
EPICHVREMA “, in logic, a kind of ſyllogiſm, or a: 
mentation, in which the proof of each premiſs is added, A 
leaſt when each requires it. 
* The word is Greck, from iny4ew, to endeavour to prone. 
EPICOE NE, in grammar, is when a noun, marks the n 
and female ſpecies, under the ſame gender and termination 
* The word is derived from the Greck ix, upon, and zh . 
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EPICURE/AN Philoſophy, the doctrine ot ſy ſtem of philo cf 
maintained by Epicurus and his followers. 
Epicurus, one of the greateſt philoſophers of his age, Wa a 
Athenian, born in the third year of the 109th 01ymplac, e 
years before Chriſt ; he was obliged to Democritus, ior © 
moſt his whole ſyſtem. 
ſtreams which water the gardens of Epicurus flow, 1 he Ks 
is in the wrong, for not confeſſing his obligations to Demos 
I and deriving every ws 
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þ in , ſenſe, aſſiſted with ſome natural reflections, 


all his art. His ſearch after truth proceeded only by the 
was 
ſenſes 3 * conſidered them as an infallible rule of truth, and 
ty. 1 * the firſt natural light of mankind ; ſo that by 
termed ine objects are preciſely what they appear ; that the 
his yg and the fixed ſtars are really no greater 
2 ar to us. [ 
. ſecond part of his philoſophy, he laid down atoms, ſpace, 
lathe iy, as the firſt principles of all things, He did not 
and oh e of a God, but thought it beneath his ma- 
ny concern himſelf with human affairs. He held him 
jſt Ned immortal being, having no affairs of his own to take 
a ble f and above meddling with thoſe of others. As to his 
cane.” de made the ſupreme good of man to conſiſt in pleaſure ; 
_ ſequently ſupreme evil, in pain. Nature herſelf, ſays 
E — 5 us this truth, and prompts us from our birth to 
_— whatever gives us pleaſure, and avoid what gives us 
"Ty this end he propoſes a remedy againſt the ſharp- 
1 pain; this was to divert the mind from it by turning 
1 bole attention upon the pleaſures we have formerly en- 
T and thoſe we are in hopes of taking hereafter, This 
f * is of no great efficacy; for while the violence of pain, 
r v burns, and agonizes, without a moment's intermiſſion, 
* hardly poſſible to ſtifle it by thinking of paſt or future 
1 we cannot ſilence the voice of nature, at ſuch a 
ume. He held that the wiſeman muſt be happy, as long as 
ke is wiſe ; that pain, not depriving him of his wiſdom, can- 
not deprive him of his happineſs. Thus was he reduced to 
cem himſelf happy in the midſt of the moſt exquiſite tor- 


ments. . . . 
FPICY/CLE, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, is a little circle 
whoſe center is in the circumference of a greater ; or it is a 
{mall orb, which, being fixed in the large orb of a planet, is 
carried along with it, and yet by its own peculiar motion 
carries the body of the planet round its proper center, This 
ancient aſtronomers aſcribed to all the planets, except the ſun, 
in order to ſolve their phænomena. 

FPICY/CLOID, in geometry, is a curve generated by a point 
taken in the periphery of a circle that revolves upon the peri- 

ry of another circle, either within or without it. See 
plate XX VIIL. fig. 1. f 
The length of any part of the curve, that any given point in 
the revolving circle has deſcribed from the time it touched 
the circle it revolved upon, ſhall be to double the verſed fine 
of half the arch, which all that time touched the circle at reſt, 
as the ſum of the diameters of the circles to the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the reſting circle, if the revolving circle move upon the 
convex fide of the reſting circle; but, if upon the concave fide, 
as the difference of the diameters to the ſemidiameter. 
If a parabola move upon another equal to it, its focus will 
deſcribe a right-line perpendicular to the axis of the parabola 
at reſt, and at a diſtance from it equal to the diſtance of the 
vertex from the focus, and the vertex of the parabola will de- 
ſcribe the ciſſoid of Diocles; and any other point thereof will 
deſcribe ſome one of the defective hyperbola's of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, having a double point in the like point of the para- 
bola at reſt. 
Ifin like manner an ellipſis revolve upon another equal and 
limilar to it, the focus will deſcribe a circle, whoſe center is 
in the other focus, and the radius ſhall be equal to the axis 
of the cllipſis ; and any other point of the plane of the ellip- 
us iha!! deſcribe a line of the fourth order. The ſame may 
be alſo (uid of an hyperbola, revolving upon another equal 
and amilar to it: for one of the foci will deſcribe a circle, 
bung its center in the other focus; and the radius ſhall be 
tne principal axis of the hyperbola z and any other point of the 
hype 'bola {hall deſcribe a line of the fourth order. 

EPIDE/MIA, a contagious diſeaſe which communicates from 
one to the other, as the plague, the ſcurvy, and the ſmall pox. 

-"IEMIA, in antiquity, were feaſts of Apollo and Diana, ſo 
called, becauſe thoſe deities were imagined to be preſent on 

[th days among the people, | 

ibu „in medicine, is when diſeaſes are at certain 
ealons popular, and attack great numbers, of what age, ſex, 
& quar'y loever, at or near the ſame time: It differs from 

entemial, which imports diſeaſes peculiar to ſome particular 

egy, region or people. i 

„boris Greek, from #n}, upon, and 36, the people. 

8 15 * in anatomy, is chat very Len 
3 Ke * to which ĩt very cloſely adheres; it is call- 

ſs = a, ſcarf- ſcin, or firſt-ſkin. It is of different 

„ terent countries. 
leer p rived from the Greek i, upon, and dig, the ſein. 
5H rad im anatomy, may be reckoned a production 
rein. * aro ways contracted at the middle than at the 
: "FEI 4 5 it is cloſely united to thoſe of the teſtis, 
a ED ich is a duplicature of the tunica albuginea, 
bing ſerved as a ligament to the Epididymis, after- 
wards inveſts it. The ; * * y mls, 
"ang anterior extremity torms the vas de- 
* 7 3p 
58 Ford iz Greek, from id, upon, and d. d, a teſticle, 


es and formation, as the Stoics: ſoundneſs} 


the evidence of which he gave ſo great a certain- |. 
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EPIGA/STRIC * Region, or ErIOASTRIUM, in anatomy, is 
the upper part of the abdomen, reaching from the cartilago 
enſiformis till within two fingers breadth of the navel. Its 
two ſides are the hypochondtia; the right of which covers the 


greateſt part of the liver; the left the ſpleen, part of the ſto- 
mach and colon. Quincy. 


The word is derived from the Greek in}, upon, and q, the 


belly. 

EPIGLO/TT1S , in anatomy, is a ſmall cartilage, in the ſhape 
of a tongue, that covers the orifice of the wind-pipe. 

* 'The word is Greek, derived in}, upon, and yo, the tongue, 

E'PIGRAM “, in poetry, is a ſhort poem in verſe, treating 
only of one thing, and ending with ſome lively, ingenious 
and natural thought, or point. 

Ihe word is Greek, and derived from in}, upon, and yp@w, to 

write. 

It was uſual among the ancients to cut ſhort inſcriptions under 
the ſtatues of their Gods, that ſerved as ſubjects for little poe- 
tical conceits, which were afterwards themſelves termed Epi- 
grams. In proceſs of time other poems of the like nature, 
whatever their ſubject was, went by the name of Epigrams, 
from their affinity with thoſe to which that title was firſt ap- 
propriated. 
The chief characteriſties of the Epigram are acuteneſs and ſa- 
cetiouſneſs. It ſhould only tend to one point, which is always 
to be expꝛeſſed with ſtrength and poignancy in the laſt verſe ; 
excepting ſome few Epigrams that are more remarkable for 
their ſoftneſs and delicacy, or ſome other elegance. Authors 
are much divided, as to the length of an Epigram. There are 
inſtances both among the ancients and moderns of very long 
ones. But ſtill it is allowed that the ſhorter are the better, 
as ſeeming moſt natural to this kind of poem. 
The Greek Epigram runs upon the turn of thought which 
is natural, but fine and ſubtile. The Latin Epigram, by a 
falſe taſte that ſwayed in the beginning of the decay of pure 
Latinity, endeavours to ſurprize the mind by a point. Catul- 
lus writ after the former manner, which is of a finer character; 
for he endeavours to cloſe a natural thought, within a delicate 
turn of words, and within the ſimplicity of a very ſoft expreſ- 
ſion. Martial was in ſome meaſure the author of this other 
way, but the beſt judges preferred the way of Catullus. M. 
Boileau ſays, the fineneſs and ſubtilty of the Epigram ſhould 
turn upon the words rather than the thought ; this reduces it 
to the nature of the pun, or equivoque. F. Bouhours adds, 
that the equivoque is what uſually ſhines the moſt in the Epi- 
gram. Voſſius makes a two-fold diviſion of Epigram ; Firſt, 
when a perſon, ſact, or thing, is ſimply deſcribed. Secondly, 
when ſomething is inferred from what was laid down, whe- 
ther from its being greater, leſs, equal, or contrary. Some 
Epigrams are ſatyrical; this we ſhould think is the beſt kind, 
for that the nature of it in general conſiſts in being acute, 
whatever is ſatyrical muſt always be ſo. Some are panegyri- 
cal; there are others of the love kind; and others upon va- 
rious circumſtances and events : Nor is the ſubject of religi- 
on excluded the Epigram : For, though theſe ſort of verſes 
are often ludicrous and trifling, yet they ſometimes breathe 
a ſpirit of ſublimity, every way becoming them ; there are 
many of Martials of this kind. 
Whether the ancients or moderns have deſerved beſt of this 
kind of poetry, is hard to ſay, It is certain, the latter have a 
turn of wit, which the former were ſtrangers to. Catullus is 
reckoned to have excelled in the Epigram, whom others, both 
ancients and moderns, have very happily imitated. Planudes, 
a monk of Conſtantinople, in 1380, made a collection of 
Greek Epigrams, called Anthology, a great many of which 
abound with wit and ſenſe ; but more of a different character. 
Rapin, Rollin, Trapp, &c. 

EPIG/RAPHE *, in architecture, is an inſcription which is 
put upon a building, in order to. ſignify its uſe, or to ſhew the 
time it was erected, and the deſignation of thoſe who built it. 

* The word is Greek, derived from ia, upon and yza@w, to write. 
Theſe inſcription are commonly cut upon a piece of ſtone or 
marble. The ancients made uſe of characters of bronze for 
thoſe of their triumphal arches and temples, from which hung 
down cramps of lead. 

E/PILEPSY *, the falling ſickneſs, or an involuntary, preter- 
natural, highly violent, and convulſive concuſſion of the nerveo 
membraneous, and conſequently of the muſcular parts of the 
whole body, attended with an abolition of the ſenſes, 

* The word is Greek innmlic, and derived from exiauparuw, to 

ſeize, or invade, , 
The celebrated Boerhaave remarks, that all the variety of mo- 
tions, in epileptic fits, conſiſts in irregular contractions of the 
muſcular parts, preſſed into the nerves from the common ſen- 
ſory by as various cauſes, Sos : 
The principal of theſe cauſes are, according to him, Firſt, ei- 
ther hereditary, and received immediately from the parents; 
or perhaps from ſome of the anceſtors, the diſtemper having 
lain dormant in the parents, : ; 
Secondly, they may be born with the patient, being excited by 
the mother's imagination, upon ſecing a perſon in epileptic fits. 
Thirdly, injuries done to the meninges, ſuperficies, ſubſtance, 
or ventricles of the brain, either by wounds, contuſions, ab- 
ſceſſes, pus, ſanies, ichor, blood, acrid and fœtid lymph, bony 
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extreſcences of the internal parts of the cranium, deprefion | Hence anodynes, paregorics, narcotics, antihyſter; 
of the ſkull, a cartilaginous ſtate of the ſinuſes of the dura | mintics, medicines which attemperate humours 8 tho, 
mater, fragments, or ſplinters of bones, or of inſtruments | acrimony, a proper inciſion of the gums, a ning Ca 
wounding the meninges, or brain, or quick-{ilver conveyed | rection of ulcerous matter, are, when properly 2 105 cre. 
by any means to the brain, may cauſe, an Epilepſy : or it | tieptleptics. | | Ped, a. 
may ariſe from ill impreſſions on the brain from inflammati- When the fifth cauſe, that is, a ſuppreſſion of ſome hu 
ons, corruptions, or eroſions of the arm from a caries of | EVacuation, cauſes an Epilepſy, the immoveable and fta Vita! 
the bone, black bile, or venereal grumata. But, all theſe cauſes | matter muſt be reſolved, the paſſages relaxed, and hee Wy 
are enhanced by whatever cauſes an afflux of blood to the evacuated : Hence veſicatories, cauſtics, iſſues, ſetong . © 
head; as a plethora, motion, heat, drunkenneſs, gluttony, OO which promote the lochial, menſtrual, or haemor, 
venereal enjoyments, an extraordinary quickneſs of parts, and Eon — — 1 are frequently of ſingular b 
profound genius, deep meditation, great affections of the mind, 5 = * 5 ber the ſixth cauſe may be N 
a ſtrong imagination, and particularly fear and terror. This? Me gr * * too eaſily irritable nerycy. b 
Fourthly, all things violently affecting the nervous ſyſtem may 15 he nne ed by exerciſe and motion of Ul king 
produce an Epilepſy ; as great and periodical pains, the hy- — 4 * * 4 — 4s or in a chariot ; by the uſe of wn, 
ſteric paſſion, eroſions, and irritations of the inteſtinal tube by — #7 5 _y 4 3 e medicines 5 As alſo by "a 
worms, difficult dentition, any acrid humour, the curdled we, fe — _e” * N of the particular ,.. 
acrid, and acid milk in the ſtomachs of infants, the meco- ] toxic 2 oY 3 er by inciſion, cauſtics, 4. * 
nium retained, variolous contagion, the heart - burn, any ulce- 5 ws 2 * I for a long time; he, 
: . ies mixed w | | 
rous matter contained in any part of the body, hunger, a 4 pan nen ee 3 with corroſives; and, la 
ſurfeit, all ſorts of acrid meats, drinks, medicines, and poiſons. Ho — 0% ing 1 ad " 8 1 ee nerves affeg,. 
Fifthly, an Epilepſy may ariſe from the ſuppreflion of ſome ha gras , IGently appears, how little . 
; pendence is to be had upon all the boaſted antiepilent. . © 
bitual evacuation, whether of ſanies, pus, the menſtrual, lo-| fe rag 7 4 iepiſeptic ſe; 
; s; chat a genuine Epilepſy is always immediately ... © 
chial, or hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, or of urine. Groth * e ately cauſed by 
* too forcible an action of the brain on the nerves ade 
Sixthly, fumcs ariſing from diſtant parts of the body, where 2 ; ; adminiſter. 
! A to muſcular motion, whilit thoſe ſubſervient to ſenf;.. * 
the immediate cauſe reſides, may aſcend to the brain, and] geprived of aà due inf to ſenſation . 
excite an epileptic paroxyſm ; and in this caſe there is a ſen Epriven of &_Gue px. of the nirrous Buid ; an} that th 
pileptie paroxyim; Al cauſes of exciting a paroxyſm are very different and n 
ſation of a ſort of vapour aſcending to the head. Boerhague's Aph J Numergy, 
It appears _ Gy and diflections, that theſe are the | EPILOGUE (formed from , after, and Meg, 2 ſpeech! 
IE cauſes of Eins N end or concluſion of a diſcourſe. | Perch) the 
In con 3 of 5 puepi/, Fir * e brain is impaired by] The Epilogue in dramatic poctry is but of modern date, he 
. . » = . — ” 2 g 
ſo many violent and repeated convultſions ; whe nce vacillati ing much later than the prologue. The exodium cf dH 
on of the memory, dulneſs of the ſenſes, idiotiſm, palſies, a-| drama was very different from the Epilogue ; be; 1 
˖ 2 ue; dem the I 
: poplexies, and death. * of the four parts of tragedy, containing the unravelins ar . 
Secondly, the nerves and muſcles are injured ; whence theſe, plot, anſwering to our laſt act of plays. In the mode.” @ Us 
and conſcquently the limbs, are contracted, diſtorted, and de- dy, the Epilogue has uſually ſomewhat of pleaſantry, Wk, 
formed. : a f probably, to compoſe the paſſions raiſed in the cours, EE 
Thirdly, the violent ſpaſms excite an inflammation, grangrene, | repreſentation. This is ridiculed in Addiſon's Spear. wu 
> . 10 bak reren, 
and blackneſs of the parts; thoſe eſpecially which are adja- compared to a merry jigg upon the organ, after a 7 ] 
cent to the muſcles convulled. mon, to wipe away any impreſſions that micht have hy 
Fourthly, many involuntary ſecretions are made during the} made thereby. This practice, however, has the n 
violence of the paroxyſm: thus meat, drink, lymph, bile, of antiquity : The Romans had ſomething of the lame 0 
froth, mucus, and ſaliva are diſcharged upwards; and green] ture, though under a different name. Their exodium u. 
fæces, ſemen, and urine downwards; and blood both ways. kind of farce, or pantomime, brought on the ſtage when . 
An hereditary Epilepſy is incurable. An idiopathic Epilepſy, tragedy was over, to compoſe the minds of the audience, 4 
. * . . . E . ty, 6 3 
or that whoſe cauſe reſides within the cranium, is very difficult | related by the ſcholiaſt on Juvenal. 
of cure, becauſe the parts affected are, in ſome degree, out of EPINV/CION *, in the Greek and Latin poetry, implies ; 
the reach of medicines : But a ſymptomatic. Epilepſy is often | poem or compoſition on ſome victory. N 
to be cured. The word is Greek invizia, and derived from 2 and ... 
From what has been ſaid relative to an Epilepſy, it appears to vanquiſh, or overcome. 
that various remedies, and difierent methods of cure, are re- | EP/PHANY “*, Twelfth-day, or the manmfeſtation of Ci 
quired in this diſorder z which mult be determined from 2] to the Gentiles, a chriſtian feſtival obſerved on the fixh 
knowledge of the cauſe of the offending matter, of the part! January, 
to which FEmjedies are to be directed, and of the emunctories * The word is Greek, derived from i=}, and x, to 29 
by which the matter producing the diſorder 1s to be expelled, The feaſt Is JR a | 
SEAS os, for ht e feaſt of the Epiphany originally made a pait of: 
In order to treat an Epilepſy judiciouſly, we muſt firſt exa- h ng Rog 91, us, 2 
/ 85 f F , - 25 the nativity, which being celebrated twelve days, th | 
mine ſtriclly, and inform ourſelves whether it is hereditary, | 1.9 eds "WS." bay r 
idiopathic, or ſymptomatical; and then diligently ſearch aſt, according to the cuſtom of the Jews, were hig 
4 3 th Ht "OG OY 1, * 1 = ſo that either of them might fitly be called Epiphany, In 
where the ſtimulating matter reſides, which cauſes the Epi-| G ; Pat, a 1 
1 Tn | zreek church, the Epiphany was one of the three ſolemn 
lepſy : And by this means we may be able to adapt a proper Os Ry. Nie the e was wor het 
+ $74 88 . . times ot baptiim, Which the nauvity was not. Ihe! 
remedy to the cauſe of the diſtemper, and not run into the 8 er SY 
VFC ngland and Spain offer gold, frankincenſe, and myr 
error o fe who treat all kinds pilepſies a —— 8 N : by 
n . by whi h the diſeaſe is c . 1 rc 85 4 much worſe ; I welfth-day, in memory of the offerings of the wiſe men t 
ranner, by h the diſeaſe is often rende: h worſe, | nd 8 8 1 
. „ At K . i the child Jeſus. This feſtival is, by the Greeks, called tt: 
[he Epilepſies which ariſe from the firſt and ſecond cauſes | feaſt of licnts . 1 
Z 8 5 1 20 eaſt of lights, as our Saviour is ſaid to have been baytizec 0 
abovementioned, that 'is, thoſe which are hereditary, or TCA. = 3 
brought into the world wich the patient, admit of no radical this day; baptiſm being by them called illumination. 
ten nds, r oops Her 10 radical ! EPIPHO/NEMA “*, in rhetoric, a kind of exclamation t % 
cure; but the remote cauſes which excite the paroxyſm, and een IEA OP PETS 
which are continually renewed, may be ſafely removed : Theſe wo W,. er g ebe dere e- We Putin? 
CS n ' * = ee WOW ERS ALIENS! and ſtrong reflection on what has been faid : 25 that 
arc l - « byt arncc . Der ; ONIiy : — , . a : 
wh, 828 wil 3 1 Fj 5 e Rk Paul, after having talked of the rejection of the Jews, 
y are reſo ligently t. mark and, w * D , wg peo 
ey are, ore, auen Ale ! 15 nen calling of the Gentiles, he breaks out, „ the dept 
known, treated according to their reſpective natures, 4e wil atten Eft Bros 
* a I SL. : 8 wiſdom and knowledge of God! &. 
Though it may not be poſſible to remove intirely the firſt cauſe _— CEL i + 4a Pat 
E W..: = 6 OL. 4 f / TCCKR ET ena, 10 7Tvel from inen, 25) 
of an Epilepſy, yet it is in our power always, to take away N _— 3 R 
8 3 3 —_ * * — ” . _ . XC . 
the exciting cauſe : For example, if an excreſcence within the] p- ; = 40 
. 5 3 . "4 4 b * ' Ac / 2 1 TN ni f, * of Me! 
j cranium is the original cauſe of an Epilepſy, though that can- EPI 5 F ne ed e nw eee, 
1 g 1 . urs, eſpecially an inflammatory on the blood, to! 
if not be removed, vet we may prevent the brain from being r FFC N dine n ee een, 
U Fe . E « 7 4 5 OS . 01 50 o * «3» * 2 * r 0 4 3 - . ore par em 
LY: forced againſt it by a plethora, or extraordinary motion of the . g ny DEF PAL = a ras | 
| $ | blood by: y plied to an inftanmatory defluxion on tae eve, wart 
\ G 0 . . © 8 . 
| ae . ! down on t eeks with pain. 
3! | Epilepſies, produced by the 3d claſs of cauſes mentioned above, flow down on he 88 8 to aug; 4 
nn qo 2 0 . 8 — 8 5 * 1 : » 8 3 "ATE » 1 8 arm. 
140k are diſtinguiſhed by other ſymptoms of an injured brain, ac- The word 1s Greek, derived from Fg OT One 2 
4 | 7 8 2 12 1 . . - 5777 nie op ates ic 2 nart that 2vneatrs (OD 
1801 1 companving them, or preceding them; as pain, heavineſs, EPTPHYSIS “, in anatomy, is 2 part that appears i © 
Wi | U! fulneſs, a wound of the head, a vertigo, univerſal tremor, ſpark- to a bone, and yet is dittingmtnes 8 E 
14 1 7 it, 5 1 1 1 1 1 87 7 N ] 5 10k 1 7 „iel 11 1 VV 
i 1 N ling. or immobility of the eyes, circumgvration of the head, | of a cartilage, the thickneſs of uhich arr 
| on . » © © ay 80 — — — A * ſ ho n in 7 24 . wif:lOUt 4 
[ 1 or of the whole body. It is very difficult to remove cauſes ite at laſt. becomes almoſt inſeniibie, rt W 
1 | | of this kind, becauſe it is no eafy matter to be particular in| Per articulation, as in the great trochantef, any „ 
| | | | diſtinguiſhing them, as they reſde within the cranium : Re- the os femoris. | 3 : 
1 | || vulſion, however, evacuations, diſeutient and depuratory * The word is Greek, derived from i. upon, ad yore oe Er 
BY remedics, arc of uſe: Hence bleeding, cathartics, emetics, EprtpHysEs Fermifrmes, are two eminences ct the 8 | 
| | | applications of the actu. | cautery, iſiues, ſetons, epiſpaitics, ſo called from their reſemblance to worms, that ve. 
1 incilions of the head, trepanning, antihyſterics, and opiates, paſſage of the third ventricle to the Hurth. = 
1 are ſerviceable, and the choice of theſe muſt be directed by } EPIPLO/CELE X, in ſurgery, a hernia or tuptufe, 
0 | a 5 ; = 1 POR” 
| y 1 the immediate cauſe, when that can be diſcovered. the omentum is fallen down into the teiticles. a F! 
11 | "The method of treating Epilepſies ariſing from the fourth clas * The word is Greek, derived from rh, the cu, 1. 
1 ef Caules mult be adapted to the particular immediate cauſe. a ſwelling. 
n 
1 


EPI EPO 


ALON , in fi „is a kind of hernia, EPT'STLE (from immu, to ſend away) a letter. 
the omentum having out into the umbili- | EPISTO/MIUM *, in hydraulics, a plug, or inſtrument, by the 
ps - means of _— the —_ of a veſſel may be opened and ſhut 
region. derived from rin, the cawl, and d- n at pleaſure.— 1 he chemiſts call the reviſter, or vent-hole 
| + The word is Greek, y 3 00 — by this name. R 


, „ 2 : 5 
5.0 , in anatomy, the omentum or cawl. See O- 1 is Greek imo, and derived from bn}, and gh, 


4 edo, Or rien, and derived from 'mi | EPISTRO/PHEUS ®, in anatomy, the ſecond vertebra of the 
| edgy e float ; * it covers, or floats upon the neck. ; K 
upon, * x 5 28 


| 28 YMPHALUS “, in { a kind of | e word is Greek inpoPu;, and derived from Ow, 
PIPLO | 3 urgery 0 5 her- turn about, * t, a murgipo, to 
E 


or rupture, that cauſes a ſwelling in the navel, from the EPISTYLE „ in the ancient architecture, a maſs of ſtone, 
put and hard fleſh falling into it. or piece of timber laid upon the capital of a column. 
The word is derived from the Greek 'rxin)ow, the omentum, | * The word is Greek im5vaw, and derived from in}, over, and 
engt, fleſh, and GPa, the navel. _ | . FS, a column. 
 OSCHEO/ CELE *, in ſurgery, is a hernia attended E/PITAPH *, a monumental inſcription, engraven on a tomb, 
= : deſcent of the omentum into the ſcrotum. in honour of the memory of the perſon deceaſed. 
= The word is Greek, derived from inimo, the cawl, ee, The word is Greek trap, and derived from in}, on, and 
the ſcrotum, and x1, a ſwelling, or tumor, rap. a tomb. 
0 V, the religious ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by law in EPITTASIS “, in poetry, the ſecond part or diviſion of a dra- 
her 100 called, as it is governed by biſhops : Thoſe who | matic poem, wherein the plot, or action, begun in the firſt 


profeſs this religion, are denominated epiſcopalians. part, or protaſis, is carried on, and heightened. 
* The word is derived from the Greek in», and that from The word is Greek inirao, and derived from kr, to 
rewhrrouas, to look over. | heighten. | 
King James J. laid it down as a maxim, in the conference at | EpiTAs1s, in medicine, the increaſe and beginning of the 
Hampton-court, < No biſhop, no king” ; intimating b paroxyſm of a fever. 


this, that the presbyterians were enemies to — "ab EPITHALAUMIUM *, a nuptial ſong, or poetical compoſiti- 
Gmon tells us, that of all the ſectaries, as he calls t em, they | on on the marriage of two eminent perſons. | 
come neareſt to the church of Rome in their diſcipline ; that * The word is Greek, inf, and derived from in}, and 
they have a regard for the ancient fathers, and tradition, &c. $2249, the bride-chtamber. 
In Ude, the principal difſenters are the epiſcopalians. Lay | F/pT THEM *, in pharmacy, a certain topical medicine of a 
epiſcopalians enjoy the ſame privileges with the presbyterians, | conſiſtence ſomewhat thinner than that of a laiſter, but thick- 
who are the eſtabliſhed church there, provided they take the er than an ointment, to be applied to the ! 00 58 of the body 
oaths to the government. But the epiſcopal miniſters, being | for qiyers purpoſes and intentions, 
moſt of them non-jurors, are liable to ſeveral penal laws. The word is Greek, icin, and derived from i, to lay 
FPISODE (from i, upon, and «:29-, entry) in poetry and upon, or apply. 

hiſtory, is commonly underſtood to be a ſeparate incident, | EpITHET #, a noun adjective, joined to a ſubſtantive, to ex- 
ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian or poet invents and con- preſs ſome quality of it. 
nects with his principal action, that his work big abound The word is Greek, iiber, and derived from in, upon, and 
with a greater diverſity of events ; though, in ſtrictneſs, all ri0nuw, to put. 
the particular incidents, whereof the action or narration. is EPITHY'ME, Dodder, in botany, a plant growing upon all 
compounded, are called Epiſodes. a ſorts of plants, but the moſt common on thyme; whence the 
The Epiſode, in its original, was only ſomething rehearſed 5 
between the parts of the chorus, or ancient r one of the tetrandria digynia of Linnæus and one of the 
diverſion of the audience. : uf pelliſn berbe flore tetrapetalo anomalæ of Ray. We keep two kinds of 
Epiſodes ſerve to promote the action, to illu a 2] it inthe ſhops; a larger called ſimply cuſcuta and dodder, and 
and adorn it, and carry it to its proper period : T hey are ei- ſmaller called epithymum or dodder of thyme from its grow- 
ther abſolutely neceſſary, or very requiſite. All Epiſodes are ing upon that plant. The firſt is deſcribed by the botanical 
incidents, tho? all incidents are not Epiſodes ; becauſe ſome writers under the name of cuſcuta major, cofſutha major, and 
incidents are not adventitious to the action, but make up the alfi: The latter under thoſe of epithymum and cuſcuta 
very form and ſeries of it. Examples will clear up this dif- minor, but they are both the ſame ſpecies. 
tinction ; the ſtorm in Virgit's firſt /Eneid driving 1 The greateſt part of what is kept in the ſhops is of the epi- 
en the coaſt of Carthage is an incident, not an Epilode, thymum kind; we have this from the iſland of Crete and from 
becauſe the hero himſelf, and the whole body of his forces, Venice, The Cretan epithymum is generally in longer and 
ne concerned in it ; and fo it is a direct and Te 1 1 thicker capillaments; the Venetian is compoſed of ſmaller 
part of the main action. The adventures of Niſus and Eury- and ſhorter, and is of a more aromatic ſmell and ſtronger 
alus in the gth /Encid are Epiſodes, that is, not direct parts of | * | : 
the main action. 3 f ; 

. ; The ancients recommend epithymum as a purge. It is no 
It's particularly by the art of Epiſodes, that the great variety more ſo indeed than the e. cuſc uta; 3 the purgative 
0! matters which acorn a poem, is brought inte the prinap 1 virtue is ſo weak in both, that at preſent neither is at a'l re- 
action. But though Epiſodes are a kind of digreſſion from the garded in that intention. We eftcem the e ithymum how- 
ſubject, yet they ought to have a natural relation to the prin- ever to be an attenuant and aperient, and pay more regard to 
opal 2 Foy and never be far-fetched ; and muſt be gon the authors who recommend it in obſtructions of the viſ- 
with judgment, to avoid confuſion, and burdening the W cera, and in jaundices, dropſies, and other chronic diſcaſcs; 
with too much action: Elſe the Epiſode is no longer proba- but it is very little uſed in any intention. Hl. 
ble, and there appears an air of affectation. Ariſtotle calls EP/TOME #* data 1 reaps of cm heck par- 
thoſe fables epiſodic, which abound in Epiſodes. The moſt en or eng hors 8 Y * 5 
nature! Epiſodes are the propereſt to circumſtantiate the prin- * The word "2 G F 
094) action, namely, the cauſes, the effects, the beginnings, ee, g e ee n 8 : | 
avs the conſequences of it. Homer and Virgil have ſhewn | EPITRI'TUS “, in proſody, is a foot conſiſting of four ſylla- 
ner principal art in this particular; the actions of their poems, | bles, of which the mig a reckon four kinds; the firſt 


in themſelves ſo exceeding ſhort, are beautifully lengthened conſiſting of an iambus and ſpondzus ; the ſecond of a tro- 
7% overfified by the invention of Epiſodes. Our noble poet] chæus and ſpondzus ; the third of a ſpondæus and an iam- 
ien bas excelled in this art. He has no other Epiſodes bus; and the fourth of a ſpondæus and a trochæus. 1 

hat naturally ariſe from the ſubject; and yet his Para- *The word is Greek, and derived from in, and 7;;7% three. 49 
* mor re multitude Bf Nr a as | EPIT ROPE “, in rhetoric, is a kind of figure, Dae we \ 
as as any" the creation of ws 1 * n * freely grant a thing that might be denied, in order to obtain 

- IO in 8 part of it which regards { ie fall © L e another that we deſire. | 

b ee thoſe angels, who are his proicſied ene- The word is Greek, from iw, to give up; and that from | 
es, Biides the many other beauties of ſuch an Epiſode, ii, and Tpimw, to turn. | 

„tung parallel with the great action of the poem hinders 


t from breaki N * . HA *®, in chronology, a continuance of time, begin- 
> m Teaxing unity ſo much as another Epiſode would have EPOC 5 gY, 9 


N 
8 


* 
« 


ww, 


ce. A. Medio —- 26 


8 : | | : 8 ing from ſome certain point as from a root, and procecding 1 
% Kia! Bad 7 13 - 7 n u 6 . . . . J 
To J not ſo gicat an affinity with the principal forwards continually without beginning again. 1 
£PIS| 18 , _ . 5 . . . C 4 \ TY raps py n in ; 
nA . medicine, a topical remedy, which, being * The word is Greek in1, and derived from #74, to contain. | 
N\ 16471 P 1 4 5 : * = " A . * bl - ITT; » X * 4 | 
t ' VIC External parts of the body, attracts the humours The doctrine and uſe of Epocha's is of very are at extent in | 
Mat part. chronology : The moſt remarkable Epocha's are thoſe of the | 


" The ward jg Greek, imonarxs, and derived from i and erde, creation, the olympiads, the building of Rome, and the nati- | 
5 vity of our bleſſed Lord; and moſt of the valuable tittorians I! 
IS TTS in antiquity, a perſon who directs an affair, | that are extant have reckoned from one or cther of them, I he | 
4 peaplc. e i Jewiſh writers generally made uſe of the ra of the creation, | 
" The word is Greek. i2i74/79;, and derived ſrom in}, over, and] they having lett us a noble and authentic hiſtory ot OCCurren- 
mw, whind, ces from the beginning of things, The chrittien world lixe- 1 
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wiſe chiefly reckoned from this æra, till about zoo years aftet EPULOCTICS “, EevioTiCA, in medicine; ite 


Chriſt, when the æra of the nativity of out blefled Lord was 
introduced by Dionyſius Exiguus: Since that period the Epo- 
cha of the creation has been leſs in uſe, arid computations 
from hence begin now to be laid afide ; for the date of the 


Cicatrigce. 


E AU 


dicines, which, applied to wounds or ulcers, topic ny. 
perfluous humidity, reprefs fungous fleſh, and Gde. 
3 £01 | 9 un 

* The word is Greek, from is}, and S, a ſcar, or « 


nativity being made familiar to us by the frequent mention E/QUAL ', is en any thing is like, or of the f. 


of it in civil affairs, it is really more inſtructive and gives a 
clearer notion of the diſtance of an 1255 nce from us, to ſay 
an event happened ſo many years before Chriſt, than to ſay it 


happened ſo many years from the creation; for this reaſon, EQUALITY, in algebra, is the exact conformity and 


the chriſtian Epochà is uſed by moſt modern hiſtorians. Dy- 
onyſius began his account from the conception, or incarnation 
properly called Lady-day, or the annühciation. Moſt coun- 
tries in Europe, however, at preſent t&ck6n from the firſt of 
January; except in the court of Rome, whete the Epocha of 
the incarnation ſtill obtains for the date of their bulls. This 
Epocha of Dionyſius is charged With à miſtake : The com- 
mon opinion is, that it places our Saviour's nativity a op too 
late z for that he was born the winter preceding the time 
preſcribed by Dionyſius for his conception. But Petavius 
ſhews, from Dionyſius's own epiſtles, that the fault lies in 
Beda, who miſrepreſented Dionyſus, and whoſe interpreta- 
tion we follow. For Dionyſus began his cycle from the Ju- 
lian period 1712; but his Epocha from the year 1713, 
wherein the vulgar æra ſuppoſes Chriſt to have been incar- 
nated, The year, therefore, which according to the vulgar 
Epocha is the firſt year of Chriſt, according to Dionyſius's 
ta, is the ſecond ; ſo that the preſent year which we call 
1751 ſhould be 1752. Some chronologers, inſtead of one 
car, will have the error two. | 

To this vulgar Epocha, 'as a fure fixed point, chronologers 
are uſed to reduce all the other Epocha's ; though there is not 
one of them but what is controverted ; ſo much uncertainty 
is there in time. 

To reduce the years of one Epocha to thoſe of another, a 
period of years has been invented, which commencing before 
all the known Epocha's ts, as it were a common receptacle of 
them all, called the Julian period. All that remains, there- 
fore, is to add the given year of one Epocha to the 8 of the 
period correſponding with its riſe, which will give the year of 

the period. For example, the year of the Juſian period 
wherein Chriſt was bom and circumciſed is uſually computed 
to be the year 4513 ; conſequemty the firſt year of the æra of 
Chriſt commences in the year 4714 of the Julian period. 
Hence, if to the year of Chriſt you add 4713, the ſum will be 
the vear of the Julian period correfponding thereto. Suppoſe 
we add 4713 to the preſent year 1757, the ſum is 6464, the 
preſent year of the Julian period. The Epocha of our Lord 
not only ſerves for computing the years elapſed ſince the Epo- 
cha commenced, but even thoſe before it. Now to find the 
year of the Julian peridd, correſponding to a given year be- 
fore Chriſt, ſubtract the given year from 4714, the remainder 
is the year required. | 
The Epocha of the deſtruction of Troy, according to Diony- 
fins Halicarnaffeus and Diodorns Siculus, begins 1181 years 
before Chriſt. 
The #ra of the Olympiads or Olympic games of uſe among the 
Greeks, 776 before Chriſt. 
The Epocha urbis conditæ, or of the building of Rome, 
made uſe of by the Romans, according to Varro, began 753 
years before Chrift ; according to the ſaſti capitolim, 752. 
The Epocha of Nabonaſſar made uſe of by the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, famous among aſtronomers, as conſiſting of Egyp- 
tian years, which are diſturbed by no intercalation. It begins 
747 Nears before Chriſt. | 

The Epocha of the death of Alexander the Great, 324. 
The Epocha of the city of Antioch, 49. 

The Epocha of the Julian reformation of the calendar, 45. 
The Epocha Actiaca, 30. 

"The Diocleſian Epocha, 284 years after Chriſt. 

The Epocha of the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet, uſed by 
the Turks and Arabs, 622 after Chriſt. 
The Epocha of Yeſdegird or Perſian Epocha, 632 after Chriſt. 
N. B. A year, in the Epocha's of the death of Alexander and 
of Nabonaſlar, conſiſts but of 365 days; and a year of that of 
the Hegira is only 354. 

EPO/DE *, in lyric poetry, is the third part, or end of the 
ode, which was divided into ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and Epode. 
The Epode was ſung by the priefts, ſtanding before the altar, 
aſter all the turns and returns of the other two parts, It was 
not confined to any preciſe number or kind of verſes. 

Ihe word is Greck, from in; and «2x, an ode. 
The Epode is now a general name for all kinds of little verſes 
that follow one or more great ones, of what kind ſoever ; and 
thus a pentameter is an Epode after an hexameter, which, in 
reſpec! thereof, is a pro- ode. 8 

EPO MIIS *, in anatomy, is that part of the body, lying between 

the articulation of the humerus with the ſcapula, and the neck; 
it is alſo called acromum. 

* The word is derived from the Greck z and den, the ſhoulder. 

EPOPOEFPA x, is the ſtory, fable, or ſubject treated of in an 

epic poem. See Epic Prem. 
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E/QUANT, Kar, or ti#H of rgunhty, in alte 


EQUA”TION, in algebra, is à propoſition wherein 


tude with another, either as to quantity or quality, Us, 
* The word is Yerived ſrem the Latin 25, Bw 
ment between things as to quantity: It is mann . 
Fittle Farne links, Us 2 ＋ 2 4 chat is, marked h 
| ' » 2 added 7 
to 4. 28 
circle uſed in the Prolemaic lyſtem, to account fie the. 55 
tricity of the planets, &c. "ey: 
tity is declared equal to another, or where one cu 408 
any quantity is declared equal to another rad » 
ſame quantity: As when we ſay 4 = 4 ; where : ; Abe 
poſſeſs one fide of tho Equation, and } the och. 
. —— — 
diſtinctly, the ce problems, when c 
lated out of the common language into that of algebra Is 
If a problem be juſtly propoſed, it ought to have as mary ; 
N conditions comprehended in it, e reſoly ori , de. 
y, as there ate unknown quantities to be diſcovered hy i... 
and the algebraiſt muſt carefully ſearch out, conſider 2nd | 
ſtinguiſh theſe conditions one Nom another, before he - 
upon the ſolution of his problem. " 
n order to bring problems to an Equation, the 
muſt ſubſtitute foe letter of the alphabet for the unknown 
8 and if there be more unknown quantities tian c 
ie reſt muſt receive their names from ſo many conditions 
the problem, and if the problem be juſtly ſtated, and eam 
ed, there will ſtill remain a condition at laſt, which, ml 
tranſlated into the algebraic language, will afford * : 
Equation, the reſolution whereof will give the Bros. 
quantity for which the tranſlation was . and when t. 
unknown quantity is once diſcovered, the reſt will be 1 
found. 7 | 
Example 1. Three perſons A, B, and C, make a joint co. 
bution, which in the whole amounts to 76 pounds: Of 
A contributes a certain ſum unknown ; B contributes 2 en 
as A, and 10 pounds more; and C contributes as muck x; 
both A and B together: Required their ſeveral contriburige.? 
In this problem there are three unknown quantities, 2nd thr» 
conditions for diſcovering them; hrlt, that the whele oy. 
bution amounts to 76 pounds; ſecondly, that B conti 
as much as A, and ten pounds more; and thirdly that Ca 
tributes as much as A and B together.— Theie things tex: 
premiſed, put x for A's contribution ; then, ſince B wx; 
butes 10 J. more than B, put x 4+ 19 for B's contribety 
laſtly, fince C contributes as much as A and B together, 4 
x and x + 10 into one ſum, which gives 2 x + 10 fu 
contribution: Thus we have found names for all the . 
known quantities, and there remains ſtill one condition u- 
conſidered, viz. that all the contributions added togeths 
amounts to 76 pounds. This therefore being tranfate! in 
the algebraical language, we ſhall have the following Ege 
tion 4 x + 20 = 76. 
Example 2. One begins the world with a certain fum cf mv- 
ney, which he improved ſo well by traffic, that at the peu; 
end he found he had doubled his firſt ſtock, except one bu. 
dred pounds laid out in common expences; and ſo he cont- 
nued every year doubling the laſt year's ſtock, except a bun 
red a year expended as before; and at the end of three yer", 
found himſelf juſt three times as rich as at firſt: hu. 
his firſt ſtock ? f 
Put x for his firſt ſtock, that is, let x repreſent the names 
of pounds he began with; then the double of this 1s 22, 4 
therefore, at the firſt year's end, he will have 2x— 1; 
the double of this is 4 x — 200; therefore, at thc econ 
year's end, he will have 4 x — 200 — 100, or 4x-- 3+ 
the double of this is 8 x -—.600 ; therefore, at the end ot 
third year, he will have 8 x 600 — 100, or 82 — 70 - 9 
there ſtill remains one condition, viz. that he had then 0% 
times his firſt ſtock ; this therefore being tranflated into 5 
algebraic language, we ſhall have the following Equation d* 


eau 


— 


— 700 3x. 

. * . , * 9 2 1 14 . 
Example 3. A certain ciſtern which would be med 
nutes, by two pipes running into it, would be filled n 


minutes by one alone: Required in what time it wont“ 
filled with the other? | = 
Put x for the time ſought wherein the ſecond pipe Fun 
the eiſtern; then, to find how much of this cittern v.. 


: 3 12 far the (7 
ed in 12 minutes, it will be x: 1: : 12 — and for ti: 


j 2 > * 1 * 0 725 + 12% 
reaſon — will be the part filled by the fiſt pipe in 
20 : | 


„ _- 1 2 I 2 6 © a man. of, 

time, and, conſequently, — + -- wall be the qu2 
| 27) 7 
C 161+ ; L 


A 
will both diſcharge into the ciſtern in th 
ad — 4 3 1 abs +8 7 
Now there remains one more Condition, Vit Wie i | 
they ought to fill the ciſtern entirgly 3 this, there“ 


expreſſetin the Agebraic language, we ſhall have the following 


20 


equation, via. 5 1 
E F above inſtructions will, we pre- 
of ſumcient to mtu the young algebraiſt in the me- 


ſume, — , oblems into the a gebr aic langu zi it 
thod 993 inſtruct him how to proceed a olving 
* ons, which may be performed by the following 


axioms * V henever a fraction is to be multiplied by a whole 
Auiom k. it will be ſufficient to multiply only the numerator 
iu de urber, retaining the denominator the ſame as before. 


bus,; multiplied into 2 gives 3, for the ſame reaſon that 4 
$ 


pilling multiplied into 2 give 8 ſhillings : Thus, alſo, 25 


_— 21X 
mathe into 3 8 66 | nt 
But if the whole number, into which the fraction is to 
Ar. 5 ed, be equal to the denominator of the fraction, 
N away the denominator, and the numerator alone 


will be the product. | | "—_—_— 

Thus, the fraction — multiplied into & gives 3 rac Alſo, 
** 21 e 

2* guitiplied into 3 gives 2. ; and 5 5 multiplied into 12 

; 

% If the 2 ſides of an Equation be multiphed or divided 


by the fame number, the 2 products, or quotients, will ſtill be 
equal to each other. 


Thus, 1. = 2 ＋ 9; if both ſides of the Equation 


21 
be multiplied into 3, we ſhall have 2 x + 12 = ——=+ 2; 


and, if again this laſt Equation be multiplied into 12, we ſhall 

, 144 = 21 x + 324. | 
e, ow be taken To either fide of an Equation, 
and placed on the other with a ry ſign, which is com- 
monly called tranſpoſition, the two ſides will {till be equal to 
ach other. 
1 7 + 3 = 10, tranſpoſe + 3, and you will have 7 
— 10 — 3: alſo, if 7 — 3 = 4, tranſpoſe — 3, and you will 
have 7 = 4 + 3: or, if 24 x + 144 = 21 x + 324, tranſ- 
poſe 21 x, and you will have 24x — 21 x + 144 = 324, 
that is, 3 x + 144 = 324 3 and if again in this laſt Equation 
vou tranſpoſe 144, 1 will have 3 x = 324 — 144 = 180. 
Tranſpofition therefore, as it 15 here delivered, is nothing but 
a general name for adding or ſubtracting equal quantities 
tom the two ſides of an Equation ; in which caſe it is no 
wonder, if the ſums or differences ſtill continue equal to each 
ether, As for inftance in this Equation @ — Bc, tranſ- 
poſmg b, we have a= c +6: and what is this after all, but 
adding b to both fides of the Equation ? For if þ be added to 
2, the fum will be 2; and if „ be added to c, the ſum 
will be c + 6; therefore a = c++ : Again, in the Equati- 
en a + þ =c,, tranſpoſing 4+ 6, we have a = c — b, which 
5 nothing elſe but ſubtracting 6 from both ſides of the Equa- 
tion, 
By the help of theſe axioms algebraic Equations are eaſily 
refolved. 
1. Thus in the firſt example, where 4 x 4- 20 = 56. Tranſ- 
poſe 20, by ax. 4, and it will be 4 x = 76 — 20 = 50. 
Then divide both ſides by 4, according to @ x. 3, and it will 
be x = 14, == to A's part of the compoſition. Whence B's 
will be x + 10 = 24, and C's = 2x + 10 = 38. 
2. In the ſecond example, where 8 x — 7590 = 3 x. Tranſ- 
pcic 700, and it will be 8x = 3x + 700; alſo tranſpoſe 
3+, and we ſhall have 8x — 3x = 700, or 5x = 700; 
then divide both fides by 5, and it will be x = 140, the ſum 
«> money he had at the beginning. 

12 


In example zd, where 5 — 5 = 1. Multiply both ſides 


9 . I2 * . 
by x, and it will be 12 + == g; and that by 20, which 
20 


0 Igwe 240 — I2ZX = 20K&* 3 tranſpoſe 12 Xx, and it will 
de 240 2 20x —12 x, or 240 =8 x; then divide by 8, 
we ſhall have x = zo minutes, the time whercin the ſe- 
com pipe alone will fill the ciſtern. 

itherto we have uſed but one ſingle letter in every problem 
lo ſome one unknown quantity in it; and if there were 
Rae, the relt received their names from the conditions of the 
alem; but in caſes of a more complicated nature, where 
_—_ unknown quantities are linked and entangled into one 
"ner, this method will be found very difficult ; and there- 
"rey in uch caſes, the algebrailt is allowed to uſe as many dit- 
. letters, as he has unknown quantitics, provided he 


lore 


» 4 
14.163 
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quantities than an in every Equation whercin more unknown 
ay ra _— one ere concerned, they hinder one another 
„ i" found out; yet if as many fundamental Equations 
bac en, as there are unknown quantities, it will not 
„ in many caſes, from theſe to derive others that are 
Fo " ple, till at laſt you come to an Equation wherein 
. unknown quantity is concerned, in which caſe 
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ies many independent Equations for ditcovering their | 


* 
* 


Prob. 1. What 2 numbers are thoſe the product of whoſe 


multiplication is 144, and the quotient « or 
by the leſs is 16 pr” © quotient of the greater dividend 


Solution. Put x for the greater number, and y for the leſs; and 
the queſtion, when abſtracted from Words, will and 4 


If xy = 144, and 2 = 16, whatare x and y ? 


9 
The firſt of theſe Equations wants no preparation, and, there- 
ſore, my be put down thus: 
| quation Iſt, x y & = L446. | 
The ſecond Equation, when prepared according to the nature 
of the queſtion, will ſtand thus: 
Eguat. 2d, 4 — 165 o. 
Multiply the firſt E uation by 1, the ſuppoſed coefficient of » 
in the ſecond, and the Equation, not being altered by ſuch a 
multiplication, will be x y * = 144 ; multiply alſo the ſe- 
cond Equation by y, which, according to the foregoing, article, 
is the coefficient of in the firſt, 718. $42 will have x y — 16 
yY y = ©; ſubtract the latter product from the former, and you 
will have 
Equat. 3d, + 165 = 144; whence 
Equat. 4th, * 3=..:;.24 
Subſtitute now z inſtead of y, or 3 x inſtead of & y, in the firſt 
Equation, and you will have 3x = 144, and conſequently, 
Equat. 5th, x * == 48. 
So that the numbers at laſt are found to be 48 and 3; and 
they will anſwer the conditions of the queſtion : For 48 x 3 
= 144, and 4 = 16, 
Equat. 1ft, xy * = 144+ 
2d, x — 16 y = ©. 
3d, * 1655 144. 
4th, * = 3. 
5th, x M4 = 48. 
Prob. 2. A greyhound, ſpying a hare at the diſtance of 50 of 
his own leaps from him, purſues her with full ſpeed, making 
3 leaps for every 4 of the hare's ; and, moreover, paſſing over 
as much ground in 2 leaps, as the hare did in 3: I demand 
how my each made during the whole courſe ? 
Selution, For the number of the dog's leaps, during the whole 

courſe, put x; 

The number of the hare's leaps in the ſame time, y 2 
Therefore while the dog make x leaps, the hare makes y ; but, 
— to the problem, while the dog made 3 leaps, the 
hare made 4; therefore, x is toy as 3 to 4; whence, by mul- 
tiplying extremes and means, we have 4x= 3 y: Again, 
from the hare's form to the end of the courſe, the dog made 
x — 0 leaps, and paſſed over as much ground as the hare did 
in all her's y ; but, according to the problem, the dog paſſed 
over as much ground in 2 leaps, as the hare did in 3; there- 
fore, x — 50 is toy, as 2to 3; whence, again, by multiply- 
ing extremes and means, we have 3x — 150 =2 yz: the 
reſt of the folution is as follows': 

Equat. Iſt, 4x — 35 = 0. 

Equat. ad, 3 x — 25 = 150. 
Subtract 3 times the firſt Equation from four times the ſccond, 
and you will have 

Equat. zd, * y == 600. 
Put 600 for) in the firſt Equation, and you will have 4 x — 
35, that is, 4x — 1800 = o; whence 

Equat. 4th, x * = 450. : 
Therefore, the dog made 450 leaps, and the hare 609, during 
2 15 to $00 . that 


150 150 


the whole courſe; and 450 is to 600, as 


is, as 3 to 4: Again, from the hare's form to the end of the 


courſe, the dog made 400 leaps 3 and 400 is to Coo, as 4 to 
6, oras 2to 3. 
Prob. 3. It is required to find out two numbers ſuch, that if 
their difference be multiplied into their ſum, the product will 
be 5; and if the difference of their ſquares be multiplied into 
the ſum of their ſquares, the product will be 65 
Scl. Put x for the greater number, and) for the Jeſs ; then 
will their difference be x — y, their ſum x + y, and the pro- 
duct of their ſum and difference multiplied together will be 
* — 52; then will & — = 5 by the ſuppoſition, and 
* = 5 + yy; ſquare both ſides, and you will have & = 25 
105 +3*: Again, the difference of the ſquares of the 
2 numbers ſought is x' — , and the ſum of their ſquares 
x* + , and the product of theſe two x* — y*; therefore 
* — y* = 65 by the ſuppoſition, and xt = bg + y'; but * 
was before found equal to 25 + 10 y* + y' 3 therctore 25 + 
10 % + yt = bg + N; whence y = 4, and y = 2; ſub- 
ſtitute now 4 for y in the firſt fundamental Equation, Which 
was x*— 1 = 5, and you will have *— 4 == 5, and x == 
3; therefore the numbers ſought are 3 and 2, which will 
anſwer the conditions. 


To bring gemittrical problems to V.QUATIONS, 
In repreſenting lines by numbers we are at Lborty a pro- 


blem to repreſent what line we pleaſe by unity, provided that 
in that problem all other lines be repreſented by ? int 

a . ; . 3 1 
ble numbers. Thus, if an inch be repreſermed by an unit, a 


4 


my ”"\ g o f * . as ] 
foot muſt be repreſented by the number 12 it © fot BY IC- 
- ? ( LL TER, * p | AE * * 1 
preſented by an unit, a vard muſt be repreſ-nte t by the num- 
of * * * * 
ber 2, and ſo on; but it is not neceflary thet the ftanasd- 


Ine repreſented by unity ſhould always be exprelicd: + hus 


veH:.cn 


* 


A 
when the three ſides of a triangle are repreſented by tho num- 


bers 3, 4, and 5 feet, or 3, 4, and 5 yards, &c. provided that 
all 32 lines to which G are to e be proporti- 


onably, repreſented. © * 
As to ſurfaces, if any number as 10 repreſents an area, that 
area muſt be looked upon as equivalent to 10 equal ſquares 
whoſe ſides are ſuch lines as are. repreſented by unity. 
Laſtly, if any number as 10 repreſents the content of any ſo- 
| lid, that ſolid content muſt be looked upon as equivalent to 
10 equal cubes whoſe ſides are units. Thus then, if the num- 
ber 1 repreſents a line of a foot long, the number 10, when 
it repreſents a line, will ſignify a line 10 feet long; when it 
repreſents an area, it will ſignify 10 ſquare feet, and when it 
repreſents a ſolid, it will ſignify 10 cubic feet. p 
Prob. 1. It is required, 8 given @ and ô the 2 legs of a 
right-angled triangle, whereof @ is the greater, to find its 
hypothenuſe without the forty-ſeventh of the firſt element? 
Selut. Out of 8 triangles, all ſimilar and equal to the triangle 
propoſed, let 4 right-angled FJ as. N be formed and 
- diſpoſed as in the ſcheme, viz, AK, BL, CM, and DN; 
(plate XXVII. fig. 10.) then from the uniformity and confti- 
tution of the figure we ſhall have 3 ſquares; viz. AB CD 
the greateſt, EF G H the middlemoſt, and K L MN the 
leaſt. It is further evident that the greateſt ſquare exceeds 
the middlemoſt by 4 of the triangles abovementioned, and 
that the middlemoſt exceeds the leaſt by the other 4 triangles ; 
and conſequently that the middlemoſt ſquare is an arithmetic 
mean between the greateſt and the leaſt. But that ſide of the 
greateſt ſquare is AB AE +EB=a +5; and the fide 
of the leaſt ſquare is K L=EL—EK=a—6: There- 
fore the area of the greateſt ſquare is a: + 2 ab , and 
the area of the leaſt ſquare is a? — 2 ab + b?, and an arith- 
metic mean between theſe two areas is a* + þ* ; therefore 
the area of the middle ſquare is ＋ : But the middle 
ſquare is the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of the triangle pro- 
poſed ; therefore, if a and b be the legs of any right-angled 
triangle, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe will be a? + , and 
the hypothenuſe itſelf will be / a* +77. Q. E. I. 
Note, that by this problem the relation betwixt the hypothe- 
nuſe and the legs of the right · angled triangle is inveſtigated : 
otherwiſe, the two legs being given to find the hypothenuſe, 
nothing more is required, than to draw a right line equal. to 
one of the legs and perpendicular to the other as its extre- 
mity, as H A perpendicular to A E, and to join H E. 
Prob. 2. To hnd the arca of a triangle whoſe three ſides are 
iven in numbers. 
Firſt, the ſum and difference of any two numbers multiplied 
together will give the difference of their ſquares, and vice 
| verſa: thus a +y Xa—y a -; and thus again c*— 
. A* + 4X 24. 
: Secondly, let the . triangle propoſed be A B C (fig. 6.) 
whereof let AB=a, B CS, and CA=c; and let 4 
+ b +<c (or the ſum of all the ſides) = 25; then, if 2 à be 
ſubtracted from both ſides, you will have — a+ b+c = 25 
—2 4a ; and for a like reaſon a—b+c 2 — 26, and 
a ＋ 5 — c, =25—2c. 
Thirdly, draw the perpendicular A D, and the two right - an- 
gled triangles A D B and A D C furniſh the two following Equa- 
tions, AD* + DB*=A BY, and AD ＋D CS = A Cs. 
Fourthly, make A D = x, BD = y, and conſequently CD 
==b — y, and the two Equations in the laſt ſtep according to 
this notation will ſtand thus: | 
1 * * Sea a, 


hs 


x 
and x* - — 2by TN = cc. Subtract the latter Equa- 
tion from the former, and you will have | 

X xk+-2by—bþ =a*—&; whence 2 by =&þ+Þ — &. 
Fifthly, ſince, by the laſt ſtep 2 b y = ＋ &* — 4, we have 
— 2j - — h , and2ab—2by or 2 b Xa—y 
=- ＋E 242 5 — 1 ＋ 4; make a—b=94, and you 
will have * — 24 b＋ * = d, and — 4 ＋ 240 — © = 
— d, and — a +£2ab—Þ + &f =& -d; therefore, 
2bXa—j='—d&f=c—dXcÞ+d=cc—a+þX 
cCÞ+Sa—b=25—24 X25 —2b=4X5—aXs—b; 
therefore from firſt to laſt, 2b Xa—y=4 Xs —a XxX 5—b, 

2b b — . 
and f * or K - —aXs—b, 


Sixthly, ſince, again, by the fourth ſtep, 2b y =a' -, 
we have 2 ab-þ 2byor2bXa+y=a - 22-342; 
make a + b = d, and you will have * + 24 b + Þ = Ads, 
and * E 2 2 b T —&=—fi=d—cxXddSc= 
a T c XA TUT Ze xz ANI X,; 
therefore, from firſt to laſt we have 2bXa + y = AX 


b 
X, and *Xa+y=s—cXs 


Seventhly, multiply the Equations ſound in the two laſt eps 
6 42 Ys OR ' b 
together, viz. 7X4 —y =$—@a Xs—b, and XA N 


Gd V 
= Dc X's, and you will have (by the fiſt) 7 Xa — y3 


— — 


=S$—dXs—DXs—bXs5—cNXSs. | 


From half the ſum of the ſides fubtraGt the three Kt. 


mainders and that half ſum be multiplied 
| tinual multiplication, the ſquare root of the produc wi re 


Note, if the perpendicular falls without the nige, the 
If. 


Conſtruction of EQUATIONS. See ConsTRUGTON. 
EQUaTION of time, in aftronomy, the reducing of the 


tic to the equator, 


it appears, that all the ſolar days are longer than the time d 


_ themſelves. But neither of theſe two caſes have place in natur. 


Eizathly, but by the fourth ſtep a = X ＋ y*, and a? —y* 


* N 


" * * 6 * »?. — — 7 : 
, = thereſote = a X e 
" 8 „ 


4 
Ninthly, extract the ſquare root of both ſides, and __ 


h ; _— —— 1 — 
have , or AD x 2 BC, or the area ſought, equal to 
- ſquare root of the product 4 x s — 


X# ci, hb 


words thus: 


* © 


: 
« 


ly, and mark down the remainders ; then, if theſe t 
together by 


te. 
area ſought. 

veſtigation of this theorem will ſtill be the ſame, 
ſign of y will be changed. For the nature, 292 


. * bot & l 
tic, cubic, &c. Equations; — ſee Quanraric, A 


rent, unequal time, or motion of the Ar. 
2 or — time, or motion. . n 
ince the diurnal motion of the earth about its av; : 
ble, every revolution will be performed in > K why 
therefore all the ſidereal days and the hours of thoſe Pk * 
be equal. And on the other hand the ſolar days are all, ae 
and that on two accounts, to wit, becauſe of the — 
of the earth's orbit, and becauſe of the obliquity of the ip 


This will appear as follows: Let 8 (plate XXVII. fe 6 
be the ſun, A B a part of the ecliptic, A the center 6 the 
earth, and M D a meridian whoſe plane paſſes through the 
ſun. Now, in the time of one revolution about its ax: let 
the earth be carried about the ſun from A to B, and ther th 
meridian will be in the poſition m d, parallel to the forms 
MD. But it is plain the meridian m & is not yet directed u 
the ſun, nor will, till by its angular motion it has attain 
ed the ſituation e , deſcribing the angle Bm = BSA; whence 


one revolution or ſidereal day. 


If the earth revolved in the plane of the equator, and in a ci. 
cle about the ſun, then would the angle A S B, and conſe 
quently the angle e B m, be always of the ſame: quantity ; and 
therefore the time of deſcribing the ſaid angle eB would i. 
ways be equal; and ſo all the ſolar days would be equal amony 


For by the earth's theory, founded on the niceſt obſervations 
the orbit is an ellipſis; and, therefore, her annual motion ca. 
not be equable, or the angle AS B deſcribed in the ſame {yu 
of time will not be equal; for in the aphelion the velocity 
of the earth will be leſs than in the perihelion ; thereſore, 4 
the arch A B will be leſs; and, conſequently, the ſimilat arch 
e m, and, therefore, alſo the time of deſcribing it: whence i 
appears, that the part of time to be added to the fiderea! Gy, 
to complete the ſolar day, is always variable. 


The other, and the moſt conſiderable part of the Equation d 
time, is that which ariſes from the plane of the earth's orvit 
ecliptic, being inclined to that of the equator or plane of the c- 
urnal motion: To explain which, let Y Vf (lat XXIX. }; 
I.) be a ſemicircle of the ecliptic, and v H = of the cc. 
noctial, S the center of the ſun, and A that of the cath 4 
the third quarter of the ecliptic, þ the meridian paſing tins 
the true ſun 8, and its apparent place at I in the firſt quarters 
the ecliptic Y . | 
Suppoſe now the motion of the earth in every reſpect equi": 
and firſt, that it ſet out from , and proceeded in the «qu 
tor in a given time to D, the ſun would apparently dete 
in the ſame time the arch of the equator Y I. Again, . 
poſe it ſet out from the ſame point , and ſpent the ſame ti 
with the ſame equable velocity in the ecliptic, it would g: 
at the point A; ſo that the arch = A == D, and J 1= 
4 C: Then it is evident, as the earth revolves about 45“ 
from weſt to eaſt, the meridian of any place will fri m. 
at the ſun I in the ecliptic, and afterwards at the ſun C nts 
equinoQial ; that is, the time of noon by the {un in the ecu 
tic will be ſooner than that noon which would hap?" * 
the ſun in the equinoctial; and that by the quant, 
arch Y Dvturned into time. = 
Now the arch Y D = BC is the difference of the ſun's 1. 
gitude Y I, or Y C, and his right aſcenſion Y B. Darf 
parallel to D C, and the angle e A F will be equalto tte. 
DS h, and the arch e f ſimilar to the archD þ; there 
time in which the meridian 9/7 revolves into the ſituatio2 ; 
is that which is to be added to the ecliptic noon, te . 


it with the time of the equinoctial noon, in the * 
third quarters of the ecliptic. In the ſecond and _ 172 


ters, the ſaid Equation is to be ſubtracted, as wow 
pear by making the ſame conſtruction there. 245 
Now, becauſe in diterent parts of the quadrant this 7) . 
or BC is of a different length, the Equation d 2 7 
a variable quantity; and, therefore, ſince the mers 
time meaſured by the fun in the equinoQial 15%) 1, 
there being nothing to make it otherwiſe, it fo © | 
times, that is, the days, meaſured by the ſun 1 x 
muſt be always unequal ; or, in other Wolds, the 32: 


1 


- 


ER 7* L=. C—_—_—— ‚—gͤD]Uz̃—ęä́. — — —— — — . ͤ—: ũé 1 ˙˙¹ . re ee Ts — : 
— 
f 


ö ſometimes longer, than the equal time | two ſeveral tables, with directions for adding and ſubtrading. 
are ſometimes. ft he egi Rial. * as the caſe requires: So that at all nes the true or — 
meaſured 124 1 of the earth precedes the mean in the firſt | time may be had. And from thence it appears that the ap- 
The true * momaly, and is preceded by the mean in the parent time, or that ſhewn by the ſun, namely, by a ſun- dial, 
ſemicircle chene re, while the earth is going from the aphe- is but four days in the whole year the ſame with the mean or 

rhelion, or while the ſun apparently moves | equal time ſhewn by a good clock or watch, to wit, about 
lion to the 9 to the perigæum, the apparent time will April the 4th, June the 6th, Auguſt the 2oth, and December 

— and in the other ſemi - circle of anomaly | the 13th. Alſo, about the 22d of October, the Equation is 
be de * it. The difference of theſe motions, converted | greateſt of all in the year, being then about 16” 1”; clocks 
; be alt the Equation of time in this reſpect, and is | being then ſo much flower than ſun-dials. 
from the apparent time to gain the mean, As the ſolar days are unequal, the hours muſt be ſo of courſe; 
to to the mean to gain the apparent, in the firſt ſemi- and hence it appears, that there is no natural body which can 
or added — ay, and vice verſa in the latter. by its motion meaſure time truly or equally ; and the only 
circle of * parts of the Equation of time are calculated way to do this is by the artificial contrivance ot clocks, watches, 
Now bot mers for every degree of anomaly, and for every | clepſydræ, hour - glaſſes, &c. 

Apes of the ſun's longitude in the ecliptic, and diſpoſed in 


. Flamſteed's Table of the Equation f natural Days, with the Regulation of a Movement by the ſame. 
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Eon vriox of the center, is the annual Equation of the mean One is always in cloſe waiting at court ; and when his ma- 


motion of the ſun, and depends upon the eccentricity of the — 57 rides, hold the ſtirrup. | | 

earth's orbit round him, being ſixteen 434 ſuch parts, of which EQU 'STRIS *, or EQUESTRIAN, an epithet applied to a fi- 
the mean diſtance between the ſun and earth is a thouſand. | gure or ſtatue repreſenting a man on horſe-back. 

The greateſt annual Equation is 1 deg. 56 min. 20 ec. »The word is Latin, and derived from equus, a horſe. 


Aral EQuaTIONS of the mean motions of the ſun and moon, and EQUIA/NGULAR , in geometry, is a term applied to fizures 


of the man's apogee and nodes The firſt is the ſame with the 
[we — a whoſe angles are all equal, as a ſquare, parallelogram. &c. 
Fountion of the center: The Equation of the moon's mean 5 — quare, p gram, 


dar 40; of the e _20' 3 and of its 1111... HO 008 CO Poe organs; cqual; ant oxge- 
3%”. And theſe four annual Equations are always mutually — ; _— 8 
proportionable ; fo that, when any of them is at the greateſt, EQUICRU/RAL Triangle. See I:osCELFs Triangle. 


the three others will alſo be greateſt ; and when any one is | EQUIDFFFERENT , in arithmetic, implies differing by 


1 leſs, the reſt diminiſh in the ſame ratio: Wherefore, the an- equal ratio's ; of this there are two kinds ; Firſt, Continually 
4 nu) Equation of the center of the ſun being given, the other Equidifferent, when, in a ſeries of three quantities, there is 
E three correſponding Equations will be given, So that one ta- the ſame difference between the firſt and ſecond, as there is be- 
x dle. namely, of the central Equation, may ſerve for all. tween the ſecond and third, as 3, 6, and 9. Secondly, Diſ- 


KUNA TOR ®, in geography, 15 a great circle upon the earth, | cretely Equidifferent quantities, when in a ſeries of four quan- 
„bart of which is equally diſtant from either of the poles. tities, there is the ſame difference between the firſt and ſecond, 


f Inas e q (plate XXIX. fig. 2.) in the Equator, as between the third and fourth, as 3, 6, 7, and 10. 
1 * The word is devieed from the Tas 29145, equal; becauſe it The word is derived from the Latin æανπνν, equal, and difero, 
de the globe into two equal parts. to dier. 


2 imagine the plane of the Equator upon the earth to be EQUIDFSTANT “, in geometry, is that which is equally di- 
every way extended till it reaches the ſtarry heaven, it will ſtant from a thing to which it has relation; as parallel lines 


' a 

xe mark out a circle called the cli! Equator, or equinoc- | axe equiditant, Ake. 

tte 9 51 Thus the line E (2 repreſents the celeſtial Equator. The word is derived from the Latin -qzzs, equal, and %, 
25 ART I, or Ecvr Y, is an officer of the king's ſtables. to be diſtant, or aſunder. 


ere ßye of theſe, who, when his majeſty goes abroad, EQUILA'TERAL * Triangle, is ſuch a triangle whoſe three 


Tie 1, , . 0 £4 . 
ride n the lcading coach; they are in waiting one at a time ſides are equal. 


4 EA » Vic have a table with the gentlemen- uſhers dur ing The word is Latin, and derived from 7quzz, equal, and /atus, a 

5 ee ſide. 

: * word is derived from the French e/curie, a fable; and that EQUILATERAL Hyperbela, is ſuch a one, whoſe tranſverſe dia- 

D Ie Latin fwria, a place where beaſts are kept. meter is equal to its parameter; and ſo all the other diameters 

n e crgtungfalle; there are two of theſe employed in] are equal to their parameters, and its aſſymptotes always 
"O22 410 brezking the ſaddle-horſes for the king's riding : | interſect each other at right-angles in the center. 


4 Z. | Its 


| 


— _—_—_— 
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EQUINQO/CTIAL “, in aſtronomy, 1 tg circle of the ſphere 
EQuUINOCTIAL, in geography; ſee EQUA”TOR, 


EQuinocTIAL Cobure, is that colure or meridian which paſits 


EqQu1xoOCTIAL Points, in aſtronomy, are the two points where 


pole; through the points E and P draw the great circle EP 


E'QUINOX, in aſtronomy, the time when the ſun enters ei- 


EQUIPOTLENCE, in logic, i; when there is an equivalence 


E uU 


Its moſt fimpte equation, with regard to the tranſverſe axis, 
being yy =xx—4@a; ahd with regard to the conjugate 
= x + aa, When 2 js the ſemi-trafifverſe or ſemi- Con- 
ugate axis. Tue length of the cutve cannot be found by 
means of the quadrature of any ſpace, of which a conic ſection 
is any part of the parameter. | 
UTLYBRIUM, in mechanics, is when the two ents of a 
balance hang ſo exafly even and level, chat neither doth aſ- 
cend nor deſcend, but both keep in a poſition parallel to the 
horizon, which is owing to their being both charged with an 
equal weight. | n | 
The word is Latin, from gun, equal, and Ira, weight. 
/LTIFLES, are numbers or quantities multiplied b 
one and the ſame number and quantity. Thus, by taking 
as many times as B, and multphing them equally, there will 
always be the ſame ratio between theſe multiplied quantities, 
as between the ſimple quantitics themſelves. In arithmetic, 
Equimultiples are numbers which equally, and as many times, 
contain their fubmmttipies, the one as the other. Thus 12 
and 6 are Equimultiples of their ſubmultiples 4 and 2. Fu- 
retrere. 
every-where equidiſtant from the poles, and, conſequently, 
divides the ſphere into two equal parts. | 
* The word is derived from the Latin «gazs, equal, and var. 
the night; becauſe, when the ſun appears to deſcribe this cir- 8 
cle, the nights and days are every-where equal. | | 


through the Equinoctial points. Ihus, p is, (plate XXIX. | 
fig. 2.) repreſents the Equinoctial colute. 

UzNOCTIAL Dial, is that whoſe plane is parallel to the 
Equinoctial. See D1at.: 


the ecliptic interſects the EquinoC1al, 

It is found by experience that the Equinotlial points change 
their poſition 50” in a year, which is called the preceflion of 
the eyuinoxes ; becauſe it is in antecedentia, that is, from a 
following ſign towards a preceding one, as from Aries towards 
Piſces, &c. This retrograde motion, by carrying the Equi- 
noctial points to meet the ſun in his apparent annual motion, 
makes him arrive at them ſooner every year than he would 
do, if thoſe points continued immoveable : And this arch of 
regreſſion being 50” a year, or one degree in 72 years, makes 
the eguinoxcs happen 207 in time ſooner each year than they 
would otherwiſe do. And though this change be not ſenſible 
in a few years, yet theſe points are found to have a very 
different ſituation from what they had 2000 years ago. 

This motion of the Equinoctial points is occaſioned by the 
poles of the world revolving round thoſe of the ecliptic.— In 
order to illuſtrate this motion, let DC H (plate XXIX. fe. 
3.) be a part of the carth's orbit, C its center, E C the axis 
of the ecliptic, E its pole, CP the axis of the earth, P its 


* 


A, meeting the ecliptic AL in A; the arch P A is equal to 
the inclination of the axis of the earth to the plane of the 
ecliptic, viz. the angle PC H, which is found by obſervation 
to be about 66 307, and therefore its complemental arch EP, 
vr angle PC E 23 30. 
Through the pole P, from the point E, deſcribe a leſſer cir- 
cie PF G, which will be parallel to the ecliptic ; then, if the 
axis of the earth be directed at any particular time to P, it 
is found by obſervations of many years, that it will not be 
conſtantly directed to the point P, but in 72 years time be di- 
rected to ſome other point Q, ſo that the arch PQ = 1 de- 
gree; and therefore, in the ſpace of 360 X 72 = 25920 
years, the point P, or pole of the world, will defcribe the circle 
FG, about the pole of the ecliptic E, which revolution is 
called the great year. 
The cauſe of this conical motion of the earth's axis was un- 
known to all the aſtronomers before Sir Iſaac Newton's time, 
none of them being able to gueſs from whence it could pro- 
ceed ; but this ſublime geometer ſoon inveſtigated its cauſe, 
and demonſtrated that it reſults from the laws of motion and 
gravity, that is, from the ſpheroidical ſigure of the earth; for 
if the earth was a perfect ſphere, its axis would always conti- 
nue parallel to itfelf, and contequently have no ſuch motion. 
Hence the reaſon of the preceſſion of the Equinoctial points 
may be eatily conceived ; tor the circle EP A paſiing through 
both the pole of the ecliptic and equator will be che ſolſtitial 
colure, and A the ſolſtitial point, when the axis of the earth 
points to P; but after 72 years, when it points to Q, then 
the great circle EQ B will be the ſolſtitial colure, and B 
the ſolſtice. And becauſe the Equinoctial points are always 
go degrees diſtant from che ſolſtices, they mult conſequently 
move in the ſame time, through the ſame arch, and the ſame 
way, Viz. weltward, or in antecedentia, 


ther of the equinoctial points. 

As the ſun enters one of the equinoctial points in the ſpring, 
and the other in the autunin, chereſore the former 1s called 
the vernal, and the latter the aiutiuninal equinox, 


EQUT RIA, in antiquity, were — of the anc 


E NA 


or agreement, either as t6/ the nature of the thiny 

the grammatical ſenſe of atty two or more oy Ak 

is, when two propoſitions "ſignify one and the em ze 

though they expreſs it alter different mannen de, 
in honour of Mars; fo called, becauſe they chiehr WA 
horſe-races; They were celebrated twice à year, in File. 


— March. | 
E*QUITY *, is che treating all other men accord 
ph t a. 2 
mon reaſon and juſtice, or #s we would be gladly tre 
felves, when we underſtand rightly what is = x ug. 
are two forts of Equity ; the firſt is the correction we 
law, generally in that part wherein it fails. 2 The, be 
is an extenſion of the words of the law to cauſi; as 1 
ed, which yet have the fame reaſon. "Ie 
* 't he word is derived from-the French „ ike,» 
from the Latin ru, equal. : eule, Which Bs fe. 
Equity, ufually fienifies, in law, the court of Chancer ..1 
controverſies are ſuppoſed d be determined accord, n 
exact rules of Equity and confeience, by mitigating ch » 
of the common jaw: Though even by the #25 Ap Yo 
tute law there is alſo an Equity. | mY 
EQUTVALENT we” is when any two things proposed 
an exact agreement between them in nature or drcumſ * 
* The word is Latin, ftom us, equal, and , 
value. | has... 
wee. , an epithet applied to a word, or ex 
whoſe import is ambiguous or doubtful * 
ſenſes. : > coi 
Ie word is Latin cquivocurr, and derived from uu, eau! 
a . : | » qua, 
_ ba call; becauſe it may be applied to mote than ut 
EuIvocal Generation, is the production of plants witheg 
ſced, inſects or animals without parents in the natural wa 
The notion is now entirely exploded, the learned bers b. 
tisfied that there is nothing like this in nature; for ſince 
uſe of microſcopes, a rodigious number of plants hav bd 
diſcovered to have 24 and inſects have been found to x 
produced univocally, or in the ordinary way of generic; 
which before were thought to be equivocally produced, ? 
M. Andre, in his treatiſe de la generation des vert dans l 
de I homme, {hews that worms breed in the men by a feed which 
finds entrance either by the air we breathe, or in our foo, ing 
our bodies; and in particular, that the ciron, or hand- 
iſſues perfectly from its egg, and afterwards grows infen{bly; 
And that the eggs of ſmall inſects are hatched in the hum 
body, only when they meet with an agreeable heat and d- 
ſition of the humours and parts therein. | | 
Dr. Gordon, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 237, obſerved that the bezrn 
or bearing buds of fruit-trees are not fo ſmooth in their bat 
as the other parts of the tree; and that if, after harveſt, jar 
look on theſe with a common microſcope, you will fn! the 
cavities full of eggs of an oblong figure, and of a citton c- 
lour, eſpecially where caterpillars have been numerous, 
Mr. Ray thinks, that all inſets are the natural iſſue of f. 
rents of the fame ſpecies with themſelves. And Fr. Red ta 
in his treatiſe de generazicne de glinſelli, fhewn that ther t 
no generation of animals ex materia putrida. And Dr. Liz 
hath, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 71, given an account of the inks 
bred in the by-fruits and excreſcencies of vegetables. 
Mr. Willoughby accounts for the ichneumon waſps, aud 
manner of their laying their eggs in the bodies ot c 
ſects, as caterpillars &c. Phil, Tranſ. N' 76. 
Dr. Lifter, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 83, reſutes the vulgar nov? 
that horſc-hairs thrown into water will become ann 
bodies; and ſhews, that the appearances of that kind ac 
worms, actually bred in the bodies of other infects, ® '! 
common black beetle, &c. | 
EGQUIVOCA'TION, #griwecatio, the uſing a term, ct cp 
ſion, which has a double ſignification. | 
EQUU/LEUS *, orEcuitvus, in antiquity, is a kind of H, 
cr engine of torture, uſed for extorting the truth. It π⁷ 
frſt chiefly practiſed on ſlaves, but afterwards turned . 
the chriſtians, 


D 
* 


- ” 


» 


: 
* 
. 
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* The word is Latin. from eue, a horſe. 


It was made of wood, had holes at certain diftznces "* 
ſcrew by which the criminal was ſtretched to the 3% 
times t6 the 4th or 5th holes, his arms and legs being 
ed on with cords, and thus was hoiſted aloft, ans cartes 
ſo as to have all his bones diſlocated. In this ſtate 8. 
plates were applied to his body, and he was allo ge 
the ſides with an iron-forked ey called ung 
EqQUULEUs, in aftronomy, a conftellation of the norte 
miſphere ; whoſe ſtars in Prolemy's and Ic. nt 
are 4; and in Mr. Flamſteed's 30. 3 
ERANA\RCHA *, in amiquity, was a public om . 
the ancient Greexs, whoſe buſineſs was to preſide 0 © 
direct the alms and proviſions made for the por 
* "The word is Greek, from ga-, aims, contribution, 3+ 
command, RY 
Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Epaminondas, 2 
office thus: When any perſon was reduced to Poe“ . 


* 4 
AE 
Cs; 


| 444 x Yalaghrbr ee mary, Whith he could not 
Yoo 1 &o. the . called an aſſem- 
dect Fiends and neighbouts, und taxed '6ach, according 
e ee eee torn off 
mn z heraldry; e IF 0 orn off 
FRA'SED; Net Si and 4s uſes in contradiſtinction to 
— Un ch ſignifies a Hing cut clean off. f 
co TION *, in Phyfic, is the act of raiſing any thing, as 


&c. 2 

ard is Latin, from rrigo, to raiſe, or lift up. 
| 9 iniplies the akt of inſtituting or eſtabliſhing 
dure r wo baretny, an eurldom, &c. F 
ern Oltterit, in anatomy, is one of the two muſcles of 
. that ſerve” for its erection: They riſe from the 
* of the iſchlum, und paſb on and are inſerted into the 
Ir 2 ont of the two muſcles of the penis that 
ExecTon ie, Treten. They ariſe from the internal part of 
b kuderolity of the iſchium, and are inſerted laterally in the 
the ue ofa: See GENERA'TION. | 


rRICHTHO/N IUS, in aſtronomy, the ſame with AURV/G A, 


which ſee. 


the penis» 
# The * 


E 8, the river in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the 
miſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 

uy . 19 ; and in Mr. Flamſteed's 68. | 
Bild, in heraldry, is a coat of arms, where the field is 
”- Fe»1ix, in heraldry, is a croſs compoſed of four Er- 
415 placed as in fe. 10. The colours of ſuch arms 
are hu ta be expreſſed in blazonry, becauſe neither the croſs | 
Nor the arms can be of any other colour than white and | 


black. ; 
MINES. is uſed by ſome Engliſh heraldiſts for the reverſe 
ON 1 4. for u. os on a black field. See 2 { 
5 bs * an abuſe of the term; for the "EF 
om whom our heraldry is borrowed, have no ſuch term, 
but call this black powdered with white contre-ermin. 
FROYSION ®, in medicine, is the act of acrid or acid 
bumouts that tear and cat into the fleſh and other ſub- 
Annes. 
4 * The word is Latin ſrom e, out of, and rade, to eat or gnaw. | 
RO Tic *, any thing that relates to love. 
* The word is Greck i;wrizt;, from ipwg, love. 
ERRA/TA ®, a lift of the errors or faults in the impreſſion of 
a book, generally placed at the beginning thereof. 
* The word is Latin from erro, to do a fault, or err. 
ERRATIC, in aſtronomy, is an epithet which is applied to 
the planets, becauſe they wander or change their ſituation. 
* The word is Latin erraticus, from erro, to wander. 
ERRATIC, in phyſic, is chiefly taken for wandering pains, 
5 and ſometimes for fevers of uncertain periods. Quincy. 
FRRHINA *, in medicine, are ſuch things as, when ſnuffed 
| up the noſe, occaſion ſneezing, enliven the ſpirits, and pro- 
25 mote a diſcharge from the head. 
* The word is Greek ig, from i, in, and z, the noſe. 
ERROR “, or ERROR, is a falſe opinion; a miſtake of the 
underſtanding in giving its aſſent to what is not true, 
* The word is Latin, from erro, to err. 


Eno, in law, is a fault committed in pleading, or in a 
procets, whereupon a writ of Error is brought to remedy 
this overſight; and a writ of this kind alſo lies to redreſs 
falſe judgments, given in any court of record. There is 
ikewiſe a writ of Error to reverſe a fine or recoveries. 

Cri of the ERRORS. See CLERK © 
ERUCTA/TION *, is che act of belching, which is the 
fame with ructation, or the diſcharging of wind upwards. 
lt ariſes from indigeſtion, which is to be cured with proper 
L 5 tomachics, 


Aud 


The word is Latin erv&#atio, which is derived from e, out of, 
and ra, to belch, or caſt up. 


TD DT : . - ? 
LLPLION ®, imports a ſudden and copious excretion of 
" «20ers, as pus, or blood. But it likewiſe ſignifies the 
Yorm @ * Bu « 
me with exanthema, any breaking out, as the puſtules 
* Sh * iv * 
6 We mall pox, meaſles, &c. 
* Tk une * 52 . . . . 
The word i 2 in eritio, Which is derived from e, out of, and 
umts, to break. 


RV NG) Þ f 7 I 
Nt) Rest, Radix Eryngii, in pharmacy, is a very 


ts groreing to fourteen or ſixteen inches in length, 


em be =" of the thicknefs of one's finger. Its ſurface is ſome- 


wy at - . 0 . . . 
wrinkled, the lines running longitudinally. It confiſts 


Ot a {of . Z 
"Ba 't, tender, and fleſhy cortical part, and an external 


ne c , f 

"ha 2 hard and woody nature, which eafily ſeparates 
* it is of a duſkxv browniſh colour on the outſide, 
OE within; of a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweetiſh agree- 


Treplant which affords us this root, is one of the pentandria 
1 Linnæus, and one of the herbe corymbifere of 

Das dcterided by all the botanical writers under the 
| erziigium maritituum, and eryngium ma- 


Lakes 


ale 
FH deres = 
u., 


vinum. It grows on the ſea-coafts vf almoſt every part of 
Europe, and flowers in June and July, A pound of the 
freſh roots, diſtilled in a retort, yields, firſt, about two ounces 


and a half of a clear, colourleſs, and ſubacid phlegm, ſmell- 
ing very ſtrongly of the root: After this come over about 


ſeven ounces and a half of a very acid and auſtere liquor, 
colourleſs at firſt, but brown towards the end; after this, a 
ſmall quantity of a reddiſh liquor, impregnated with a vola- 
tile urinous ſalt, and with a farall portibn of acid; and, finally, 
about five ounces of a thick browniſh oil, of the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup. The remainder in the retort, being calcined 
and lixiviated, yields about two ſcruples of a pure alcaline ſalt. 
The root of the Eryngo is an excellent attenuant; it incides 
and diſſolves the viſcid humours which are apt to clog the 
viſcera, and opens their obſtructions; and hence it is an 
excellent hepatic, uterine, and nephritic. It promotes urine 
and the menſes, and is excellent in jaundices, and the be- 
ginning of dropſies. It muſt be obſetved, that the whole 
virtue of the root is contained in the cortical part, which is 
of ſo tough and fibrous a texture, that it cannot 'be reduced 
to the common form of powder, without ſuch a previous 
drying as robs it of the greater part of it. Therefore, if 
any great effect is expected, it muſt be given in a decoction, 
or candied, | | 
ERYSUPELAS “, otherwiſe called St. Anthony's fire, is that 
ſpecies of inflammation, which ariſing in the ſkin, and its ſub- 
jacent fat, ſometimes ſpreads itſelf very far, and is accom- 
panied with redneſs, heat, and pain, The part affected, when 
preſſed with the finger, becomes remarkably white; but, ſoon 
after its removal, reſumes its former redncls. 
The word is Greek, i evονινο and derived from teDpoes red, 


and Ti, livid ; becauſe of the colours it induces on the affected 
part. 


Tho” inflammations of this kind generally ariſe on the arms 
and legs, yet they ſometimes happen on the neck, the head, 
the ſhoulders, the noſe, and other parts. Upon the firſt 
approach of this diſorder, the patient is almoſt always ſeized 
with a ſhivering and coldneſs, which are ſoon ſucceeded by 
a degree of heat, equal to that perceived in burning fevers : 
For this reaſon, it is often called ignis ſacer, both by ancient 
and modern authors. 

Great attentioh is to be given to that fever which is ac- 
companied with an Eryſipelas. For in this, beſides the pain, 
thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs, which the patient ſuffers, the puſtules 
on various parts of the body ſometimes run into gan- 
renes. 

Vherefore, the firſt thing to be done is to draw blood 
ptetty plentifully ; and then to purge once or more with 
gentle cathartics, as infuſion of ſena with manna, for ſuch 
only are proper in fevers. And indeed there is no acute 
fever that bears repeated purging, better than this, eſpecially 
when the inflammatory tumor has ſeized the head : For the 
humour ſpreads very faſt, and ſoon gains the neighbouring 
parts. 

But it is dangerous to apply hot fomentations, in order to 
diſcuſs the morbific matter; and much more ſo, to repel it 
with cooling ointments or liniments. But, if the ſkin in any 
part be gangrened, that part is, to be fomented with a de- 
coction of bitter herbs, mixed with camphorated ſpirit of 
wine; and afterward a cataplaſm of oatmeal boiled in ſtrong 
beer is to be laid on warm, and to be renewed, as often as 
is found neceſſary, 

And to give this caution once for all; not only in acute 
diſeaſes, but in ſeveral chronical, which are attended with 
puſtules that ſuppurate, it is ſafer and better, unleſs the 
ſkin is the ſole ſeat of the diſorder to encourage the erup- 
tion by gentle means, or at leaſt to ſuffer it to come forth 
for ſome time (that is, as far as the patient can bear the un- 
eaſineſs) than either to repel or purge off the humour by 
other outlets. For there is in every kind of vicious humour 
ſomewhat peculiar to itſelf: And, as they generally come 
forth by way of criſis, how much ſoever they may be de- 
miniſhed, yet they ate rarely evacuated out of the body, 
with relief to the ſick, by any other paſſages than thoſe 
pointed out by nature, Mead's Monita & Pracepta. 

ERYTHROCQVIDES *, in anatomy, is an epithet of the in- 
nermoſt coat of the teſtes. See GENERATION. 

The word is Greek {2J,0u3ys, which is derived from i:42;, 
red, and «i4:;, form. 

ESCALADE *®, or Scalade, a furious attack upon a rampart 
or wall with ſcaling ladders, in order to ſurprize a. place, 
without going on in form, breaking ground, or carrying 
on works to ſecure the men. 

*The word is French, and derived from the Latin cala, a 
ladder. 

ESCA/PE, in law, is a violent or privy getting out of ſome 
lawful reſtraint. 

ESYCHAR +, in ſurgery, is a cruſt or hard ſkin brought over 
any wound or ulcer, or raiſcd with a red-hot | ſearing 


iron. ; 
* The word is derived from the Greek i-;;:2:x, 2 cruſt from a 
burn. | 


ESCHARQC/TICS 
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ESCHARO/TICS*, Eſcharotica, in pharmacy, are ſuch medi- 
cines or things as induce an eſchar, | | 

* The word is Greek, and derived from io, an eſchar or cruſt. | 
ESCHE/AT, in law, - fignifies any lands or other profits that | 


fall to a landlord within his manor, by way of forfeiture, || 


—_— 


E S T 


It principally; conſiſts in occaſional reflection 

leaving ay {rr and then returning to it Api ing 
taigne has excelled in this ſpecies of writing, ang q, 
lord Bacon is alſo a pattern in this way, Mr. Lock 
his treatiſe on the human ing an Eflay. y,., 
a learned and regular work. u i, 


or the death of his tenant, dying without an heir general, or | 3 
- mp? q F ied, It | ESSAY, in coinage, &c. See ASSAY. 
ſpecial, or leaving his heir under age and unmarri E/SSENCE, is that which conſtitutes the peculiar 4 
| 1 


is alſo uſed for the place or circuit within which the king, 
or the lord, hath Eſcheats of his tenants. | 
ESCHE/ATOR, is an officer who takes notice of the king's 
eſcheats in the country, and certifies them into the Exchequer. 
ESCHYNO/MENOUS Plants. See —— 3 
ESCLAIRCVSSEMENT *, is the effect produced by any 
thing that clears up a matter; it is ſeldom uſed in a proper 
ſenſe, but it is more commonly uſed in a figurative meaning, 
as the Eclairciſſement of a doubt, a difficulty, &c. Furetiere, 
* The word is French, and is derived from ee/airci, or eclaitcir, | 
: to clear up. | 
ESCLATTE/, in heraldry, thoſe diviſions in a ſhield which 
are not made neatly and in a ſtraight line, but ſeem to ſhew, 
that this irregularity is 7 a thing's being violently 
broken. It is alſo applied to broken lances, chevrons, &c. 
Furetiere. 
ESCO/RT *, in military affairs, is a body of armed men that 
attends ſome perſon or thing for ſecurity, and to defend 


them from any inſult. 
The word is French e/corte, which ſome derive from cohors, a 


body or company of ſoldiers. 

ESCOUA/DE *, is part of a body of infantry, that anſwers 
to what is called a brigade among the cavalry. Furetiere. 

* The word is French, and Menage derives it from guadrata, as 
being in a ſquare form, or as a corruption of gcadre, a ſquadron 

ESCROYL ®, in heraldry, is a ſcroll, or long flip of parch- 
ment or paper, as it were, on which a motto 1s placed, 

* The word is French e/crove, a roll, which Borel derives from 
ecrit, a writing. 

ESCU/ , in heraldry, is the ſhield or form of the ancient 
buckler, upon which coats of arms and other devices were 
drawn. It has different names, according to its different 
diviſions. Furetiere. 

The word is French, which is derived from /cutum, a ſhield ; 
and that from the Greek oxvro, leather, becauſe the ancient 
bucklers were made of ſuch materials. 

F/5CULENT * Plants, are ſuch plants as are fit for food, as 
turnips, potatoes, cabbages, artichokes, &c. 

* The word is derived from the Latin e/cu/entus, proper to eat. 

FSCU/TCHEON, or Scutcheon, in heraldry, is the coat 
or field on which any arms are borne, and is uſually of the 
form repreſented in (pl. XXIX. fig. 5.) in which the heralds 

ive different names to different points or places therein : 

Thus the point D is the dexter chief; C, the middle chief, 
and 8, the ſiniſter chief point; H, the honour point; F, 
the feſſe point; N, the nombril point ; d, the dexter baſe ; 
B, the middle; and 5, the ſiniſter baſe-point, 

ESPA/LIERS, in gardening, properly means when a tree 
is not let grow in the open air, but its branches are tied 
to the wall near which it has been planted, in proportion as 

they grow up. Or they are rows of trees regularly planted 
round the outſide of a garden or plantation, for the general 

| ſecurity thereof from the weather. They are alſo uſed for 
the bounding of borders, walks, avenues, &c. 

ESPAU/LE, in fortification. See EPAULE. | 

ESPLANA/DE, in fortification, was the ſame with the glacis 
of the counterſcarp originally ; but now it is taken for the 
empty ſpace between the glacis of the cittadel and the firſt 
houſes of the town. 

The term is alſo applied to any ſpot of ground rendered 
level, which before had ſome eminence that incommoded 
the town. - 

ESQUI/NANCY, in medicine. See QU/INSEY, 

ESQUURE *, was originally an attendant on a knight in 
time of war, who carried his ſhield. 

»The word is French eſcuyer, or ecuyer, which is derived from 
the Latin cutum, a ſhield. 
At preſent, Eſquire ſignifies a gentleman, or one that bears 
arms as a teſtimony of his gentility; it is a mere title of 
dignity next to, and below a knight. They who claim it 
now, are the younger ſons of noblemen; the four Eſquires 
of the king's body, the eldeſt ſons of barons, knights of the 
bath, and knights batchelors; thoſe that ſerve the king in 
any worſhipful calling; ſuch as are created Eſquires, by the 
king, with a collar of SS's of filver; thoſe that bear any 
ſuperior office in the commonwealth, as a juſtice of peace, 
while in commiſſion; utter barriſters, &c. The chief of 
ſome families are alſo Efquires by preſcription. _ 

T/SSAY , an experiment, or trial, to prove the goodneſs or 

quality of a thing; or to learn whether any invention will 


ſucceed. | 
* 'The word is French a, and derived from e/ayer, to try. 


Ess Ax, in literature, is a peculiar kind of compoſition, | 


- 


| 


any ing, and makes it to be what it is. 
In philoſophy, the eſſence of a thing is that Which 
primary conception which one has of it, and is gig; : 
ſrom its act, which is called its exiſtence. Thus > is ib 
of a rectilinear triangle conſiſts in its bei * 
three ſtraight lines; of a circle, in that its radii or f & 
meters are all equal; and the Efſence of a ſquare ky 
hath four right angles and four equal right-lined fi ka 
* E, in 2 „is the moſt pure, balſamic 10 
ubtile parts, hi ve been extra 
4 of fire. . ** I 
ESSE/NI, is the name of a ſect among the 
according to Joſephus, were the — 2 by 
them; being originally of the ſame ſe& with i wo 
riſees, they reformed upon them: They held * 
predeſtination, without allowing man any free will, 
liberty of choice, at all. They allowed a future 0. , 
they denied a reſurrection from the dead, Thy lt 
marry, but adopted the children of others, whom they hy 
up in their inſtitutions. They deſpiſed riches, and had 
things in common, They did not ſpeak before fur. a 
only they put up a prayer to God. They kept — 
guard over their paſſions, and their word was as bins 
as their oath. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves from all othe 
Jews, by the ftrit obſervance of the Sabbath, not du; 
on that day, ſo much as to move a veſſel out of its — 
or even to eaſe nature. The Eſſeni ſeem to hare ben, 
among the Jews, . „ and auſtere monks 
were among t iſtians hence 
hc  aſetc ; bak. 
E/NTIAL “, is that which is neceſſary to condi 
being, or that which belongs to its — Thus ke 
Effential property of every tectilineal triangle to have th 
ſum of its three angles equal to two right ones; and of every 
rectangled triangle to have the ſquare of the hypothenu 
equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the other two leg. 
The word is Latin e/eatialis, which is derived from 2/7, tote 


ESSENTIAL Oils, in chemiſtry, are ſuch only as are extrad:! 
from any body, or plant, when mixed with water, i; 
means of fire. | 
ESSENTIAL Salts, in chemiftry, are ſuch ſalts as ſhoot ins 
cryſtals from the juice of any body or plant, when ſet in; 
cool place to cryſtallize. 
ESSOVGN “*, or Effoin, in law, is the allegation of any d. 
cuſe from one that is ſummoned to appear and anſwer 1 
an action real, or to perform ſuit to a court baron uz: 
juſt cauſe of abſence, This by the civilians is called a- 
cuſatio. There are five principal heads or cauſes tl! 
eſſoign a man who is ſummoned. 1. Ultra mare, bene 
the defendant ſhall have 40 days. 2. De terra ſanta, wire 
he ſhall have a year and a day; and theſe muſt be laid int: 
beginning of the plea. 3. Malo veniendi, called alſo c 
mon Efloin. 4. De 4 lecti; and 5. de fervitio regs 
* Du Cange derives the word from the barbarous Latin 
exonia, & exonium, and that from the high Dutch /eumer ci. 
men, to negle& or omit, M. Huet takes it to be from 9,1 
word of the Gauliſh language, which fignifies excuſe of ab 


Clerk of the Essoixs. See CLERK. 

E/SSORANT, in heraldry, repreſents a bird ſtanding on - 
ground, with the wings expanded, as if it had been ve 
and were drying itſelf. | | 

ESTATE, that extent of country which is under the ſz! 
dominion and government; it likewiſe _— the dite. 
rent orders of people in a country, that are aſſembled tore! 
the abuſes and provide for the exigencies thereof. 

ETETE“, or Er ESTE, in heraldry, is when an eig * 
or other animal has no head, having been either cut ©— 
off, or torn off. Furetiere. 5 

ESTOY/PPEL *, in law, is an impediment or bar of an 2 5 
ariſing from a perſon's own fault, who otherwiſe a. 
have had this action. 

* The word is French, and derived from er, to ſtop rp: 


E/STOVERS, in law, is the ſuſtenance which a ws 00 
mitted for felony, has out of his lands or goods, . 

- ſelf and his family, during his impriſonment: 105 

ES TRADE “*, a public road or highway 3 _ 
Peftrade, in military affairs, is ſending out ſcouts to _ 
the enemy, or to get intelligence: So that an amy * 
marches without ſending ſcouts every Way. 


* The word is French, and derived from the It 
road, which is formed from the Latin /ir4/%" l 
Others, as Rabutan, derive it from ae 


alian ra 
aves iv 
a P . 0 4 


whoſe character is to be free, eaſy, and natural; not tied 
to ſtrict order or method like a forma! ſyſtem, 


horſemen that were {ent out to ſcout. _ r. 
1 -- 


Ar, in law, implies the true copy or duplicate 
E * inal writing, eſpecially of amercements, or 
of fome daſerted in the rolls of x court, vo be levied by 
n or officer, on every o ender. 
. See CLERK. _ WE 
Cat EME NT *, in law, an impoveriſhing or making 
> I barren, by continually plowing and ſowing of it, with- 
lan _jlowing it due manure, reſt, &c. 
on The word is derived from the French eftrejier, to maim, or 
hurt. 
; ſuch ſalts as are of a corroding, fretting, 
ESURVNE ee they abound in the air of wy. of ſituated 
m— ale and where great quantities of coal are 
ne 


burnt. Fu ; ; 

„ ia military affairs, an allowance of proviſions 

: _ - = p (oldiers, during their march thro' a king- 
22 to, or from winter quarters. 

HNO, a method of engraving on Copper, by the help 
of aquaſort's- See ENGRAVING. 

R/NITY, 2 duration which time cannot meaſure, 

oh which has neither paſt, preſent, nor to come; which 
14 altogether without any flowing or ſucceſſion of parts, 
5 = or poſterior. Boetius defines eternity the entire 
d poſſeſſion of a life without any end. "This ab- 
7 fort of eternity properly belongs to God alone, It 
io is applied to a duration, which has a beginning but no 
. d; particularly to that infinite duration which follows 
2 death, that tate of happineſs or miſery in which men 
ſhall be hereafter. Furetiere, 

F'[HER. See A/THER. 


the regulation of the manners as its object ; this 1s, properly 
ſpeaking, the ſcience of man, and the buſineſs of mankind 
in general, to ſearch out their ſummum bonum. 

* The word is Greek »%x%, which is derived from 999», cuſtom 

or manners. 

Fihics deſervedly take the firſt place among the ſciences, 
as excelling them all, both in point of uſefulneſs and dignity. 
It inquires into the nature of what is good, recomme nds the 
purſuit of it, and, having diſcovered its charms and amia- 
dleneſs, allures mortals, and inflames them with the love 
thereof, It teaches us to tame theſe. monſters our paſſions, 
and to be victors over them. 
Hence the ancients looked upon that philoſophy to be fruit- 
leſs, which did not reſtrain our paſſions, and put us on the 
practice of virtue. It was this induced Socrates to believe, 
that the regulation of the manners was to be preferred to all 
other ſcience, He was the firſt that rendered Ethics ho- 
nourable, and, as Cicero terms it, brought philoſophy down 
from heaven. He is therefore conſidered, with reaſon, as 
the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks. He 
had truer notions of God, and the immortality of the ſoul, 
and future rewards, than moſt of the ſucceeding ſects: 
without which, virtue wants its due end and ſufficient foun- 
dation. From this fund came the precepts of Plato, Zeno, 
2nd. Ariſtotle, which laſt brought morality into a regular 
ſyſtem, Seneca, Plutarch, &c. have laid down very good 
precepts; but the moſt accurate heathen ſyſtem is Tully's 
Offices, the rules of which are founded upon the ſevereſt 
virtue, Varro reckons up 288 ſeveral opinions only con- 
cerning the ſummum bonum. And, if the difference were ſo 
great about the ultimate end, we may eaſily imagine what 
azrcement there was in other leſs defirable ends, and particular 
duties. It is not to be expected that paganiſm ſhould lay 
don the pureſt maxims of morality; we find in them a 
mixture of light and darkneſs. The beſt morality can never 
be true, unleſs founded on a ſound belief; and none is ſo 
tounded but the moral doctrine of Chriſtianity, which has ſo 
well preſerved its firſt vigour, as to remit nothing of the ſeve- 
ity of its precepts in a courſe of ſo many centuries. 

ETHIOY PIC Year, See YEAR. 

LIHMOVDAL, in anatomy, is applied to one of the com- 
5 n ſutures of the ſkull, which goes round the os ethmoi- 
_ rom which it derives its name, and which ſeparates it 

1 the bones in contact with it. 

-+BMOIDES *, is an epithet applied to a bone at the 
” © oi the noſe, called os Ethmoides. See CRA/NIUM. 

ine word is greek 15wau3n;, Which is derived from abus, a 
Kramer, and dg. form or likeneſs. 


THNARCHA „ or ETHNARCH 


_—_— ? „is the prince or chief of 
. N as Archelaus, the ſon of Herod the Great, was of 
, ea. 10 - q " 2 . 

8 * icems to imply a dignity ſuperior to that of Te- 
ch, but beneath that of king. 

5 The word } roals 2 / 2 . . » 
"had go GIeek ih. which is derived fron ig, a na- 
n, ard * , à Prince or governor, 

LTHOPOETA » : 3 a 
. f dr . ETHoPEA, in rhetoric, is the deſcrip— 
called echt manners and paſſions of ſome perſon ; it is alto 

1180 ' [4 * * . . * . 
Ss" It differs from proſopœia, as in this feign- 
IE de to ſpeak, whereas in the other the man- 

true perſons are deſcribed. Furetiere. 


T 
1 Ne 
* word is Greek 363 


©} [ 


7 
uns are Ma 


ana ; TW, which is derived from 29>, man- 
and Tie, to make. 


—— — —— - - — — — 


ETYMO/LOGY *, that part of grammar wh 
the derivation of words 
ſignification. 


* The word is formed of the Greek truwx, true, and Afyw, to 
ſay. Hence Cicero calls it notatio and verilogium. Quintilian 
calls it originatio. 


N ich explains 
in order to arrive at their primary 


* 


A judicious enquiry into Etymologies is of conſiderable uſe. 
The Ety mologiſt, by ſceking the true and original reaſon of 
the ideas affixed to each word and expreſſion, may often fur- 
niſh an argument of antiquity for a language from the traces 
remaining thereof, compared with the ancient uſes. Beſides, 
Etymologies are neceſſary for the thorough underſtanding of a 
language ; for the force of a word is generally better conceiv- 
ed, when a perſon knows its origin, 

It is objected, however, that the art is altogether arbitrary; 
but the ſcience js certainly real, and as regular as divers 
others, and has its ſhare of difficulty : For it is no eaſy mat- 
ter to go back into the ancient Gauliſh and Britiſh ages, to 
follow, as it were, by the track the different imperceptible 
alterations a language has undergone from the earlieſt ages. 
An etymologiſt has need of all the light he can come at, to 
bring down words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſſage, and re- 
mark all the changes that have befallen them. And as thoſe 
alterations have ſometimes heen owing to caprice, it is eaf 
to take a mere conjecture for a regular analogy : So that it is 
no wonder the public ſhould be prejudiced againſt a ſcience 
which ſeems to ſtand on fo precarious a footing, Quintilian 
has ſhewn that the ancient etymologiſts, notwithſtanding all 
their learning, often fell, no lefs than the moderns, into very 
ridiculous deviations. Conflable, Diet. Trerouæ. 


EVACUANTS *, i * 1 5 
T/THICS e, or moral philoſophy, is that ſcience which hath |: 8 in medicine, are properly ſuch things as 


diminiſh che animal fluids by throwing out ſomie morbid or 
redundant humour ; or ſuch as thin, attenuate and promote 
the motion and circulation thereof, 


— * . ” 
Ihe word is Latin from e:-acuo, to empty or clean. 


EVACUA” TION, in phyſic, is the act of diminiſhing, emp- 
tying, or attenuating the humours of the body. 
EvACUATION, is alſo uſed, in military affairs, to ſigniſy the 
quitting or marching out of any place. | 
EVA'NGELISTS , at preſent, is confined to the writers of 
the four folpels, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
John. The apoſtle Paul, enumerating the ſeveral orders of 
chriſtians, according to the gifts beſtowed on them, reckons 
evangeliſts in the third place, after apoſtles and prophets, and 
before paſtors and teachers. 
The word is formed from the Greek jvzyya, which is deriv- 
ed from , well, and 2yya6-, an angel, or meſſenger. , 
EVA*NTES “, in antiquity, were a company of roaring wo- 
men who attended the prieſteſs of Bacchus in her gait and 
laſcivious poſtures, and cried out with a loud voice evoe. See 
BACCHANALIA; | 


Ihe word is derived from the Greek Fu,, a ſurname of Bac- 
chus. | 

EVAPORA”TION *, in philoſophy, is the act by which the 
moiſture in any body is exhaled or evaporated, either by the 
heat of the ſun, or by means of fire. 

The word is Latin evaporatio, and derived from e, out of, and 

vapor, a vapour. 

Evaporation may be eaſily accounted for, from what we have 
ſaid under the article ATTRACTION. For when the particles 
are ſo far ſeparated, by any agent, as fire, wind, &c. as to 
be out of the ſphere of each other's attraction, they then begin 
to repel one another, and thus will feem to riſe from the ſur- 
face of the fluid in form of a vapour, or body of particles, 
which are at equal diſtances from each other; and becoming 
thus ſpecifically lighter than the fame bulk of airy particles, 
they will riſe in the fluid body of air, till they arrive at that 
part of it which has the ſame gravity, and there form what we 
call clouds, which will move in any dircëtion, according to 
the current of air, in thoſe regions, 

EvAPORATION, in chemiſtry, is that operation whereby the 
more aqueous and volatile parts of fluids are evaporated or 
drove away in vapours, in order to render the remaining part 
of a higher conſiſtence than before. 

EVA“T ES, a branch or ſect of the Druids, or ancient Celtic 

philoſophers, 
Strabo divides the Britiſh and Gauliſh philoſophers into three 
ſets Bards (Bar,) Evates (Odalus) and Druids (Ajuwz). He 
adds, that the Bards were the poets and muſicians ; the Evates 
prieſts and naturaliſts ; and the Druids moraliſts as well as na- 
turaliſts. 

EUBA'GES, an order of prieſts, or philoſophers, among the 
ancient Celtæ, or Gauls. 

Some will have the Eubages to be the ſame with the Druids, 
and Saronidæ of Diodorus : And others, that they were the 
ſame with thoſe which Strabo calls Evates. 

EU/CHARIST *, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

* The word is Greek t ε⁰ẽã, derived from ©, well, and ig, 
favour or thanks. 

In the beginning of chriſtianity the whale church met together 

at the Lord's table, generally at their public aſſemblies, on 

Sundays always. beſides other days, eſpecially Saturday; on 

which day all the churches in the world, except Rome and 

ES Alexandtla, 
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Alexandria, uſed to celebrate their ſacrament. At firſt they 
| adminiſtered the Euchariſt * day ; afterwards four times a 


week : But as the power of religion declined, it fell to thrice 
a year, as Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. 


EU/CRASY », in phyſic, is an agreeable well proportioned 


mixture of qualities, whereby a body is ſaid to be in good 
order, or in a good ſtate of health. 


* The word is Greek di, which is derived from i, well, 
and Kegan, to mix, 


EVE/CTION, or libration of the moon, in aftronomy, is an ine- 


uality in her motion, by which, at or near the quadratures, 
ſhe is not in a line drawn through the center of the earth to 
the ſun, as ſhe is at the ſyzygies, or conjunction and oppoſi- 
tion, but makes an — with that line of about 2 degrees 

I min. 

he motion of the moon about its axis is alone equable, per- 
forming its revolution exactly in the ſame time as it rolls 
round the carth ; and thence it is that it nearly always turns 
the ſame face towards us. But this equality, and the unequal 
motion of the moon in her ellipſis, is the cauſe why the 
moon, ſcen from the earth, appears to librate a little upon 
its axis, ſometimes from eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes from 
weſt to eaſt; and fome parts in the eaſtern limb of the moon 
go backwards and forwards a ſmail ſpace, and fome that 
were conſpicuous, are hid, and then again appear. 


E/VEN Nunber, is that which can be divided into two equa] 


parts, as 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. 


F'VENLY even number, is that which an even number mea- 


ſures by an even one, as 16 is an Evenly even number, be- 


cauſe 8, an even number, meaſures it by two, an even | 


number. 


EveNLyY cd number, is that which an even number meaſures 


by an odd one, as 20, which the even number 4 meaſures 
by the odd one 5. 


E/VERARD'S Sding-rule. See SLIDING-RULE. 
E'VER-GREENS, in gardening, a ſpecies of perennials, which 


continue their verdure, leaves, &c. all the year. 


E/VIDENCE, fee CERTAINTY. 


Evipexce, in law, is the teſtimony a perfon gives in a court 


upon any lact of which he has a perſonal knowledge. 


E/VIL ; of this there are two farts, a phyſical and a moral 


Evil ; the firſt, according to Mr. Locke, is that which is apt 


to produce or increaſe any pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in 


vs; or elſe to procure us any evil, or deprive us of any good: 
Moral Evil is the diſagreement of the voluntary actions of an 
intelligent agent to ſome law, whereby Evil is drawn on him 
from the will and power of the law-maker. 


Kino's Evil, in medicine, is the fame with ſerophula, or ftru- 


ma, which is a preternatural obſtruction and eroſion of the 
lands. Quincy. 

t conſiſts of ſchirrous tumors that moſt commonly ariſe 
about the neck, but ſome alſo on the breaſt, arm-pits, groin, 
&c. 


EUME/NIDFIA, an ancient Greek feſtival, in honour of the 


furies (called ian, that is, propit.ous, from which the 
word is derive!) cut of an opinion that their true names 
were an unlucky omen. This feſtival was obſerved once 
every year with ſacrifices: At Athens none were admitted 
to theſe ſolemnities but freemen, and of thoſe only ſuch as 
were of known virtue and int-grity. 


LU/NUCH *, a caſtrated perſon. 


The word is Greck «275+, and derived from «92, a bed, and 
tyv,, to have. 
In Italy they yearly make great numbers of children, from 
one to three years of age, Eunuchs, to ſupply the opera's 
and theatres of all Europe with fingers ; though it is not 
one in three, that after having loſt their virility, have a, good 
voice for a recompence. 


EVOCA“TI, in antiquity, were ſuch ſoldiers, among the Ro- 


mans, as had ſerved out their legal time, or had received 
particular marks of favour, as a reward of their valour; 
whence they were ſtyled emeriti and beneſiciarii. In war 
time great numbers of thoſe were invited into the army ; 
wherefore they were reckoned almoſt equal to the centurions. 
In the field they uſually guarded the chief ſtandard, being 
excuſed from all the military drudgery and ſervile employ- 
ments. Kennet's Rem. Ant. 


EVOCA TION, among the Romans, were certain verſes 


which they uicd to recite, before they laid ſiege to a city, to 
beſcech the tutelar god to retire from the place, and tide 
with them : lmagining they ſhould never be able to take a 
place, whiltt thoſe deities remained there; or, if they did, they 
thought it highly criminal to take the gods captive Wich the 
citv. 


F'VOLUTE Crurves, are ſuch as are ſuppoſed to be cvolved or 


opened, and which, in opening, deſcribe other curves. 

It a thread F CM (late XXIX. fig. 6.) be wrapped or 
wound about the curve BCF, and then unwound again, the 
point M will defcribe the curve A MM, which Mr. Huygens, 
the inventor, Calls a curve deſcribed from evolution; and the 
curve BCF is the Evolute, the part MC of the thread being 
called the radius of the Evolute. 1. When the point B falls 
in A, the radius M C of the Evolute is equal to the arch 

1 


E U S 


BC; but, if not, to A B + the arch BC. 

the Evolute CM is pe 2 to the * Ius 
cauſe the radius M C of the Evolute continuall "Tak ** 
it is evident, from the generation of the curve 90 n 
the Evolution, that it * be deſcribed through — ig 
points, if the tangents in the parts of the Evolute are n., 
until they become equal to their correſponding a {oe 
The Evolute of the common parabola is a parabola oe” & 
cond kind, whoſe parameter is +7 of the common why 
J. The Evolute of the cycloid is another cycloy d 
8 * All the arches of Evolute 0 * 
recuhable, if the radii of the Evolute ca 2 a 
trically. een * 
EVOLUTION“, in arithmetic and algebra, im li 
traction of the roots of powers. See ExTRAcT10% OY 


* The word is formed from the Latin e, out of, and «.1. 


roll; becauſe the root is evolved, or ext * 
; rad N 
vend. ; ied Out of tle ee, 


EVOLUTION, in military affairs, is the motion made hy 
of men in changing their poſture, or form of drawing yy 
ther to make good the ground they are upon, or i "BY 
themſelves of another; ſo as to attack the enemy is — 
his onſet more advantageouſly : And theſe Evolutce . 
doubling of ranks or files, countermarches and wheeline 1 

EU PHONY “, in grammar, is an ealineſs, ſmoothneß .. 
elegance in pronunciation. "Y 


The word is Greek &viz, which is derived from g 5. 
and , voice. 2M 


$$43%, 
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remoter parts of Africa, whence it is ſent to Sallee in Bart 
and thence tranſported into Europe. 
It is to be choſen dry, clean, and of a bright colour. I: x5 
taſte is the great mark of its goodneſs, and this ought th 
ſuch as to inflame the whole mouth on only touching te 
tongue with the ſmalleſt piece of it. oh 
The plant which produces the Euphorbium is one & ts 
polyandria menogynia of Linnæus, and one of the herke 8 
tetrapetals anomalz of Ray. It is deſcribed by Commels 
under the name of Enuphorbium antiquorum derum, and int 
hortus Malabaricus by the name of Schadida Call. 
It is common to Africa and the Eaſt-Indies, and is no whe: 
more plentiful than on the ſandy deſerts behind the cout « 
Malabar ; but the Africans are the only people who ac int: 
ſecret of collecting the gum. 
A pound of Euphorbium, diſtilled in a retort, yields firlt re: 
two ounces of a limpid phlegm, of an acrid and burnins ta, 
but with no mark either of acid or alcali, and of a digte 
ble ſmell, not unlike that which proceeds from the ditt ag 
of common oil; after this comes a ſomewhat larger quart! 
of a reddiſh but limpid phlegm, of an acid taſte and en 
matic ſmell; then about 6 or 7 drams of a liquor, ng 
partly alcaline, and partly of an urinous kind; aft 
there come over between 5 and 6 ounces of an oil patty i 
and limpid, partly brown and thick. The remainver in! 
retort, calcined in an open fire and lixiviated, yielcs u 
dram and a half of fixed ſalt of the alcaline kind. 
Euphorbium was known to the ancients, but they ſeem 1 
to be acquainted with the internal uſe of it. The pecpte d 
Malabar, though they know nothing of the gum, Pres- 
plaiſter of the bruiſed root of the plant, mixed with 44. 
tida, which they apply externally to children's bellies oct 
ſtroy worms. The later Greeks and the Arabian kat 
given it great praiſe as a purger of watery humouts, 48 
ſuch it is at this time ſometimes, though very Te} = 
We principally uſe it externally in finapiſms, and f 
applied to the feet, which are intended to ſtimulate, b 
abſolutely to raiſe bliſters. | 
EU/RIPUS *, in hydrography, is the name the ancient 2 
to a kind of canals, which they filled with water in! 
cus's or amphitheatres at Rome, in order to repreſent a 
fight; and even to thaſe aqueducts that convey Waters 
one place to another; and in general to all thoſe places 
the water was in great agitation, and violent comm 
in the ſtreights of the Mediterranean between Acha'a #® 
Euboea, Furetiere. : 
* "The word is Greek Ed, from , happ!'y, and . 
throw or Cath. | 
EU/RYTHMY +, in architecture, ſculpture, put 
aa kind of majeſtic appearance, an inexprefivle eleg 
eaſineſs in the compoſition of all the memoes - > 
building, or picture, that reſults from their fine pio 
and correſpondence with each other. Furetcere. ; 
* The word is Greek from 3, eaſily, and H * 
Order. . 


EU/STYLE *, in architecture, is a fort of building“ 


— 


E X C 


laced at the moſt convenient diſtance one 
che ploy, he intercolumniations being all juſt two dia- 
yu a quarter of the column, except thoſe in the mid- 
before 


„ The word is Greek «road, and derived from , proper, and 
» 

; fice in the king's houſhold, where they take 

itn? * for the king's table, lay the cloth, and ſerve 


in Glver ewers after dinner; whence the office takes 
up water n ſil 


its name. 


EX ACTION, 


in law, is a wrong done by an officer, or one 

retending to have authority, in taking a reward or ſee for that 

P hich the law does not allow. ? 

* X/RESIS “, in ſurgery, is the removing any thing hurtful 
: or ſuperfluous out of the body. 

* The word is Greek from i, out of, and aw, to take. 


A/TION *, in rhetoric, is a kind of hyperbole, 
rracen — are augmented or amplified, by ſaying more 
5 the truth, either as to good or bad. 
* The word is Latin exaggeratro, and derived from ex and agger, 
a bank. 

FxAGGERATION, in painting, is a method whereby the artiſt 
-preſenting things charges them too much, or makes them 

2 ſtrong, either in reſpect of the deſign or the colouring. 
Ex MEN. or EXAMINATION, is an exact and ſcrupulous diſ- 
quiſition or enquiry, in order to find out the truth of any 


thing. : ; | 
FxXa/MINERS, in Chancery, are two officers that examine, 
upon oath, witneſſes produced on either fide, upon ſuch inter- 

rovatories as the parties to any ſuit exhibit to that purpoſe ; 


<. 


and ſometimes the parties themſelves are by particular order 
al examined by them. i ; 

EXA/MPLE, in rhetoric, is a way of reafoning, by which a 
particular fact 1s produced or cleared up by another that is 
ſimilar thereto. b 

FXA/NTHEMA “, in medicine, is a puſtule or eruption on 
the ſkin, as the meaſles, ſmall-pox, &c. and is generally at- 
tended with a fever, and terminates in a raſh. 

* The Word is Greek iZar)nuaz, which is derived from it, out of, 
and &, to flower. 

EXARCH “, in antiquity, an epithet given to certain officers 
{-nt by the emperors into Italy, in quality of prefects, to de- 
fend that part of Italy, which ſtill continued under their obe- 
dience. They ſubſiſted about 195 years; the firſt was in 
58. Homer, Philo, &c. give the name Exarch to the cho- 
ra7us, or he who ſung firſt in the ancient chorus. 

* The word is Greek #£z7x;>-, which is derived from iE, out of, 
and 2:4», beginning. 

ExarcH of a dioceſe,” was anciently the ſame with primate. It 
alſo denotes an officer {till ſubſiſting in the Greek church, be- 
ing a kind of deputy or legate a latere of the patriarchs : 
Whoſe office is to viſit the provinces allotted to him, to take 
care of the affairs of the church, and enquire into the lives 
and manners of the clergy. There is alſo another officer 
under the patriarch, who has the care and inſpection of the 
patriarchal monaſteries that immediately depend on the pa- 
arch. 


EXCAVATION , is the act of hollowing, or digging a 
cavity. 
* The word is Latin, and derived from ex, out of, and cavo, to 
hollow. 
EXCELLENCY, was anciently a title appropriated to kings, 
emperors, and princes of the royal blood, which, upon ſeveral 
lords atuming Excellency, they quitted for highneſs; but it is 
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peculiarly given to embaſſadors in England and France, 
aud js very common in Germany and Italy. Embaſſadors 
heve oni) borne it ſince 1593, when the pope complimented 
ne French embaſſador with the title of Excellency; but this 
* upon. the ſcore of his birth, being a duke, not his cha- 
er. However, all embaſſadors have ſince claimed it. The 
emperor and king of Spain conſented to allow it the embaſia- 
ot Vemce only ſince 1636. The court of Rome never 
dae title of Excellency to any embaſſador who is an 
laſtie, as judging it a ſecular title. No crowned head 
es the title of Excellency to embaſſadors, only the ſtates 
"Ira and the princes of Italy. The. republic of Venice 
N S 77 — ordſhips, Di. Trewu v. 

LNTRIC 5 or ECCENTRIC, in geometry, are circles 
t the lame center. 
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"5 J, Atin excentricas, and is derived ſrom ex, Qut of, 
an, à center. 
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circle in Ptolemaic ſyſtem is alſo called 
came it ſeems to carry the planet round in its cir- 
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ence, : i he orbit of the fun is Excentric with regard 

Lie Terrotty;- * 1. 2 0 — 

1 ial globe, that is, it does not revolve round the 
Bietroe 3. : 

Hi ' me new aſtronomy ; inſtead of the excentric 
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the Ftolemaic ſyitem, the moderns have ſuppoſed 
i ones, in order to explain the apparent irre- 
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de plants, and their different diſtances with re- 


and behind, which are three diameters 


Anomaly of the ExcENxTRIc, fee ANO/MALY. 

EXCENTRIC Place of a planet, is the true point of the orbit upon 
which the circle of inclination, coming, from the place of a 
. in his orbit, falls thereon at right angles. Mars is very 

xcentric with regard to the ſun. 

ExcenTRIC Equation, in the old aftronomy, is an angle made 
by a line drawn from the center of the earth, and another 
drawn from the center of the Excenttic, to the body or place 
of any planet; it is the ſame with the proftaphwrefis, and is 
equal to the difference, accounted in an arch of the ecliptic, 
between the ſun's or planet's real and apparent place. 

EXCENTRVICITY, or EcctxrtRicity, in the Ptolemaic 
aſtronomy, is that part of the linea apſidum lying between 
the center of the earth and of the excentric, or it is that cir- 
cle which the ſun is ſuppoſed to move in about our earth, and 
which has not the earth exactly for its center. And this the 
ancients found muſt be ſuppoſed, becauſe the ſun ſomctimes 
appears large, and then it is neareſt to us; and ſometimes 
ſmaller, and then it is farther off. 

EXCENTRICITY of the earth, in the new aſtronomy, is the 
diſtance between the focus and the center of the earth's ellip- 

tic orbit. 
Mr. Whifton, in his Prele. Aron. page go, ſhews the 
method of finding this from the apparent motion cf the ſun, 
compared with the two extremes of the apſides. For fince 
the true velocity of the earth in her aphelion and perihelion 
is in a reciprocal ratio of her diſtances ſrom the ſun ; and that 
the apparent and angular velocity is in a duplicate ratio of 
her diſtances reciprocally ; from the apparent difference ot 
theſe two velocities, the diſterence of the diftances, or the 
double Excentricity, will eaſily be known. "The Excentri- 
city of the whole diſtance is, at a mean, about a 6oth part, 
or more accurately . 01786. 
ExcENTRI CITY fmple or fingle, in the new elliptical aſtronomy, 
is the diſtance between the center of the ellipſis and the fo- 
cus, or between the ſun and the center of the excentric. 
Double EXCENTRICITY, is the diſtance between the foci in the 
ellipſis, and is equal to twice the ſingle excentricity. M. Caſ- 
ſini, in Phil. Tranf. N 57, gives a geometrical method for 
finding the Excentricities of the planets: And in N 128, there 
is another direct and geometrical method of Dr. Halley's for 
finding the aphelia, excentricities, and proportions of the orbits 
of the primary planets. 

EXCEPTION “, ſomething reſerved, or ſet aſide, and not 


included in a rule. 


* The word is Latin exceptio, and derived from ex, out of, and 
ca;iz, to take, | 


ExCEPT1ov, in law, is a ſtop or ſtay put to an action. 
EXCE/PTIVE Propaſirions, are thoſe wherein ſomething is at- 
ſirmed of a whole ſubject, abating ſome one of the parts there- 
of, by adding an Exceptive particle. 

Thus, „ covetouſnets is inexcuſable in reſpect of every thing, 
but time“. | 

EXCHANGE, a contract or agreement, whereby one thing is 
given or exchanged for another. 

EXCHANGE, in commerce, implics the trade of money carried 
on between one place and another, by means ut bills or He. 
change. 

The things to be conſidered in Exchange are, i. The real 
monies of each country or trading town. 2. 1 heir imaginary 
monies. 3. The par of Exchange. : 
1. By real money is meant a certain quantity of metal, coin- 
ed by the authority of a ſtate, and current ata certain price, 
by virtue of the ſaid authority; as a guinea, a crown, a ihil- 
ling, &c. in Great-Britain. 

2. By imaginary money we are to underſtand all denomina- 
tions uſed to expreſs ſuch ſums as have no rea! fhecies, ot 
coins, to anſwer them; ſuch as a pound, a mark, an angel, 
a noble, a penny, &c. in Great-Britzin, where there is nv 
real ſpecies or coin, that bears the value of any of theſe de- 
nominations ; for we have no ſpecies or coin of the value ol 
20 s. of 13s. 4 d. of 10 8. of 6's. 8 d. or of 4 farchings. 

3. For underſtanding the par of Exchange, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that it has been found convenient, in the fabrication 
of monies, to mix a certain quantity of baſer metal, called 
alloy, with the pure gold and ſilver. And the proportion 0 
alloy is different in different kingdoms : And accorvinnly the 
coins are ſaid to be of a different degree of fineneſs; and two 
coins, though of a different weight, that have an equi quan- 
tity of pure gold or filver, are ſaid to be at par. And Upon 
a computation it has been found, that the quantity of pure 
ſilver in a French crown is in proportion to the quantity oi 
pure filver in an Engliſh crown, as 9 to 10: And thereture 
the par of the French crown is, in ſterling money, 45. 60. 
In like manner are other coins to be compared, in order to 
have their par determined. 3 

4. The Exchange betwixt one country and another docs Ne. 
run always at par, but riſes above it or falls below it, dels 
ing to the plenty or ſcarcity of money and bills; and the pre- 
ſent rate at any time is Called the courſe, or current price of 
Exchange. 5 
To diſcourſe this ſubject of Exchange at large, and s pract:1- 
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ed by all the places of trade in Europe with 072 another, 
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to give a brief account of the Exchanges of London with the 
ehicf countries ſhe deals with that way. And, 


Firft, with Holland. 5 Au 
The real monies of Holland. | 
| Gold coins. Florins, 


A ducat, or ducatoon, valued at — — — 20. 
A . — — — — — 15. 
A roſe no — — _ — — 11. 
Silver and copper coins. Stivers. 
A ducatoon, valued alt. — — 63. 


A drie — 4 — — — — — 60. 


A rix dolla!tn— — — 50. 
A crown — — — — — — — 40. 
Adollir — ? —— — == — 30. 
A guld flotin — — — — — 28 


A killing or ſhilling — — — — 66. 
A ſtiver. — — — — — Ol. 
Imaginary monies, 
The guilder, or florin, T: 20 ſtivers, or 240 groots. 
The pound Flemiſh, of 20 ſhillings, or 6 guilders. 
The groot or penny Flemiſh, of half a ſtiver, or 8 pennicks. 
The pennick, or peningen, or denier ,', of a ſtiver. 
At Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Middleburg, &c. they keep 
their accounts, either in guilders, ſtivers, and pennicks ; or 
in pounds, ſhillings, and pence Flemiſh ; which are divided as 
ours, Viz. their pound into 20 ſhillings, and their ſhilling into 
12 pence. 
They Exchange with London upon the pound ſterling, giv- 
ing for it, when at par, 10 guilders ; or, which is the ſame thing, 
s. 4d. Flemiſh. 
The courſe of Exchange runs between 30 and 38 s. Flemiſh 
r pound ſterling. 
E Hamburgh and Antwerp too, they keep their accounts 
and Exchange with London, in the ſame manner as with 
Holland. 
London Exchanges alſo with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Muſcovy, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, &c. but it is com- 
monly done by the way of Hamburgh, Amſterdam, or Ant- 
werp. 
: Secondly, with France. 
The real monics of France. 


| Gold coins. Livres. 
Double louis d'or _ —— — — 22. 
Louis d'or — — — — — — 11. 
Half louis d'or — _ — — O5 1, 
Silver coins. Livres. 
Eſcu or crown — —3 . 


Half eſcu — - — — — — 13. 
They have alſo a 4 eſcu and i eſcu. 
Braſs coin. 

The only braſs coin is the ſolz, 20 whereof make a livre. 

Copper coins. 
The lard or farthing, four whereof make a ſolz. 
"The denier, 12 whereof make a ſolz. 
"The double, which was coined for a double denier, but paſles 
now for a liard. 

Imaginary monies, 

The piſtole equal to 10 livres. 
"The livre equal to 20 ſolz, or + of an eſcu. 


At Paris, Lyons, Roan, &c. they keep their accounts in 


livres, ſolz, and deniers ; . and exchange upon the eſcu, or 
crown ; the par of which, in ſterling money, is 48. 6 d. 
But it is to be obſerved that the kings of France often raiſe 
the ſpecics of the kingdom, to rates conſiderably higher than 
thoſe for which they were at firſt coined, and conſequently far 
above their intrinftic value: So that a crown in ſpecie will 
paſs at 4, 5, or b livres. And three ſuch livres are {till 
named an eſcu, or crown, though of a far leſs value than 
the eſcu blanc, or white crown, i. e. a crown in ſpecie. Hence 
it happens that the Exchange is very variable, and falls low 
in proportion to the riſing of the French money above the in- 
trinſic worth of the ſpecies. 
'The courſe runs between 25 and 40 pence ſterling per crown, 
or between 20 and 30 livres per pound ſterling. 
N. B. The French add the term tournois to their money, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the money of other nations, in the ſame 
manner as the Engliſh add the word ſterling to theirs. 
Thirdly, with Spain. 

The money of Spain is of two ſorts, viz. of plate and of bul- 
lion ; the plate- money is of good ſilyer, never changes its 
price, and is reckoned more than 20 per cent. better than the 
money of bullion, which is a mixture of ſilver and braſs, and 
is often varying in its price. In many places they buy and fell 
in rials of bullion, but when they ſtate the accounts in their 
books, they commonly reduce them, by an allowance of fo 
much per cent. to rials of plate. 

The real and imaginary monies of Spain, 


Gold coins, Mervadies. 
A piſtole valued at 4 peſos, or pieces of eight, or at 1088. 
An half pittole, at 2 peſos, or — — — 544. 

Silver coins. Mervadies. 
A peſo, or piece of eight, 2132aꝛk:2c24W. — 272. 
Arial, at — — — — — — — 34. 
A mervadic is a ſmall piece of braſ - copper, whereof 5, and 
about 3), are, in value, equal * Ziliſh penny. 


change varies, according to the demand of money 0r bills 


EXCHANGE, alſo, denotes a public place in moſt trading chi. 


Bill of EXCHANGE. Sec BiLL, and ACCENT ANCE: 1 
ExcHaxGE-Brekers, are perſons who make it their puns 


. „r . | 1 4 rein 4 
EXCHE/QUER ®, an ancient court of record, whe 


EXC 


The imaginary ducat, in Exchange, is valued at | 
dies; but, in bu ing and ſelling, it 5 only 1 mem. 
In Madrid, Seville, &c. they keep their account; in 15 
mervadies, and exchange upon the piece cage the 


which, with London, is 4 8. 6 d. but the c of E Par of 
runs between 52d. and 72 d. ſterling. "langs 
Fourthly, with Portugal, 


The real monies of Portugal, 
Broad ducat of gold, valued at Rex, 
Double piſtole — 


— —— - 
— A 


Piftole — — — — 2 4 Hoc. 
Half piſtole or mil-re :: 
Stamped patacoun— — — n 
Current patacoon — Gs" 2 boy, 
Stamped cruſade — — FS, $45 N, 
nas cruſade — — a 5 a 

tamped piſo — — . 1 150 
Teſton : — 4. ad 2 3 48. 
There are alſo the fractions of a teſton, at 80, 60, 1 ve 


and 10 rees, which are of a mixed metal * 
and braſs. ls ery, 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies in Portugal . 
moidore (a gold coin) * 278. ſterling ; aſd 
Joannes (which is alſo gold) worth 30s. ſterling the 10 
Joannes and quarter Joannes; as alio the doulle , n 
valued at 31. 12 8. ſterling, &c. Na 
In Liſbon, Oporto, &c. they keep their accounts in ree« 
Exchange in the half piſtole, or mil-ree ; the par of wh * 
about 6s. 8 d.] ſterling; but the courſe of xchange ruy 
commonly betwixt 50 d. and 80d. ſterling per mil-ree, * 
Fifthly, with Italy. 
The ſpecies or coins of Italy are very numerous, and way! 
require more room than can be LEY in this place: Pag: 
therefore, the real monies, we ſhall only ſhew the 8 
Exchange between London and Genoa, Leghorn, Mia, 
Venice, and Rome. MENT OY 
At Genoa, they keep their accounts in lires, ſoldi, and denier. 
reckoning 12 deniers to a ſoldi, and 20 ſoldi to a lire; 25 
Exchange upon the pezzo, of 5 lires, whoſe par is about 4; 
6d. ſterling ; and the courſe of 3 is from 40 d. to-44, 
ſterling per pezzo. 
At Leghorn, they keep their accounts in the ſame kind of >. 
ney, and Exchange alſo upon the pezzo, which conſiſts her 
of 6 lires. The courſe of Exchange runs between 436. and 
78 d. ſterling per pezzo. 
At Milan, they keep their accounts in the ſame manner; 
but Exchange upon the ducat, of 5 lires 15 ſoldi. The cout 
of Exchange runs from 55 d. to 67 d. ſterling per ducat. 
At Venice, merchants keep their accounts in lires, ſold, nx 
pichioli; reckoning 12 pichioli to the ſoldi, and 20 (old t 
the lire. But the bank reckons by ducats and groſſes. T): 
ducat conſiſts of 24 groſſes. They Exchange upon the ds. 
cat; the par whereof is about 56 f d. ſterling, and the cours 
is from 52 d. to 69 d. ſterling per ducat banco. 
Rome Exchanges with London upon the ſcudi, whoſe per 
about 5 s. 6 d. ſterling, and the courſe is from 55 d. to 651, 
ſterling per ſcudi. 
Sixthly, with the plantations in America. 
In the plantations they reckon their monies, and keep ther 
accounts, the ſame way as chey do in Britain. But their money 
is of far leſs value: For bills upon London from any df the 
Caribbee iſlands are uſually charged with 25 per cent. in f. 
vour of London; that is, if St. Chriſtopher's, Mountlera, 
Antigua, &c. ſhould draw upon London 1001. the merchant 
of London charge the drawer with 125 J. for the ſaid 100 
and for Jamaica, Virginia, Maryland, Penſilvania, Neu. 
England, &c. the difference is commonly greater. 
London exckanges alſo with Ireland; but the courſe cf Er. 


it is commonly between 4 and 15 per cent. loſs to Ireland, d 
in favour of London. 

N. B. In Dublin, and all Ireland, they keep their accoun, 
and reckon their monies, juſt as they do in Britain, ; 
change with foreign countries moſtly by way of London. 
js exchanges with the other towns of Great-Brita, 
for a ſmall allowance per cent. in favour of London. 


where the merchants, brokers, bankers, &c. meet, at cet 
times, to confer together on matters relating to Exchange 2 
commerce. | 


know the alterations in the courſe of Exchange, and to 1 
merchants of it; and to give notice to them who nave my 
to pay or receive beyond the ſeas, who are proper pers” 
doing the ſame. 


cauſes, touching the rights and revenue of the ee N 
heard and determined, and where the revenues of the c 
are received, 1 i 
* 'This court, according to Camden, Du Cange, Dupe. 8 
took its name from a chequer-wrought cloth ne * 
ble, or from the pavement af the court, which des urg 
wiſe ; others ſuppoſe it from the accomptants in t 
chequers, or cheis-boards, in their COmputations: Thi 
* 


e kingdom; its model being taken from 
he had A mandy long before. For a Bar time after 
that rn there ſat in the Exchequer both ſpiritual and 
the 1754 ns, who managed affairs relating to the ſtate, 
tempora rreatly concerned for the prerogative, as well as the 
and were the crown. But of later years there have ſat in 
revenue 3 other judges, who, though not peers, retain the 
their 0 nomination. The Exchequer was anciently held 
om King's palace, the acts of which were not to be examin- 
in the Kl touled in any other of the king's ordinary courts of 
ed of _ was the great repoſitory of records, which were 

be from the other courts at Weſtminſter, to be laid up 
ww afury there. The Exchequer has been commonly 
in the * Weſtminſter, though ſometimes at other places, as 
held 2 r. &c. as the king pleaſed. In its judicial part, it 
Win 00 both of law and equity. The court of common law 
i - in the office of pleas, according to the common law, 
js he baronibus. The court of equity is holden in the Ex- 
9 coram theſaurario, cancellario, & baroni- 
m_—_— uſually before the barons alone: The lord chief ba- 
bus being the chief judge to hear and determine all cauſes in 
wy quit The proceedings here are by Engliſh bill and 
— in the court of Chancery; but the plaintiff muſt 
devil ſet forth that he is debtor to the King; whether he be 
* not, it being only matter of form. In this court the 
clergy uſually *\hibited bills for the recovery of their tythes. 
The practice and proceedings generally in uſe at the Exche- 
\er-bar, where anciently there was very great buſineſs, are 
hiefv relating to debtors, farmers, receivers, accomptants, 


| Kc. tor debts and duties due to the crown, The Exchequer 
N 8 (aid to be the laſt of the four courts at Weſtminſter. t is 
: governed by the chancellor of the Exchequer, the lord chief 
' baron, and three other barons. There alſo fits in this court a 

une baron, who adminiſters the oath to all high-ſherifts, 
| under-ſheriffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, &c. The chan- 
: lor, or under-treaſurer, hath the cuſtody of the ſeal of this 
court, Other officers are the remembrancers, chamberlains, 


reien oppoſer, clerk of the eſtreats, &c. In the lower Exche- 
xr, called alſo the receipt of the Exchequer, the principal 
offer are a lord treaſurer, a ſecretary of the treaſury, a chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, two chamberlains, four tellers, clerk 
of the pells, tally cutter, &c. Larrey, Madex's Hiſtory of the 
xchegucr. 
12 bak of the EXCHEQUER, is a book in the keeping of the 
do chamberlains of the Exchequer, ſaid to have been com- 
poſed in 1175 by Gervais of Tilbury, nephew of king Henry 
the third, wherein is a deſcription of the court of England, as 


it then ſtood ; its officers, &c. the revenues of the crown, 


— 


Ke. 
EXCT'SE ®, a duty or impoſt, charged upon liquors, as beer, 
&c. made for ſale, as alſo on malt, &c. within the kingdom 
of Great-Britain, and town of Berwick upon TI weed. The 
Exciſe is alſo in uſe in Holland. | 
* The word is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Low Dutch acciſe, 
which is a tax in Holland on beer and other liquors, for com- 
mon drinking. | 

The firſt mention in hiſtory of an Exciſe, in this kingdom, is 
a propoſition made to king James I, for bridling the imperti- 
nency of parliaments, as it is called. The next inſtance was 
in the reign of king Charles I, who granted a commiſſion for 
eſtabliſhing an Exciſe here. But, in the next reign, the par- 
lament granted an Exciſe. By this time the Exciſe revenues 
were advanced to a very great value. After this, the conſe- 
quences of the revolution engaged us in an expenſive war, 
which could not be ſupported without many taxes ; ſome of 
which were raiſed by additional Exciſes. But, theſe not be- 
ng ſuffcient, the miniſtry turned their thoughts to other Ex- 
ces, In 1694, a book was publiſhed, intitled, An Eſſay 
upon Ways and Means of ſupplying the War: The deſign 
of it was to ſhew how much better it might be done by 
Exciſes, than by any other method of taxation; but it 
ems particularly calculated for the malt-tax, which ſuc- 
ceded ſoon after. This was warmly oppoſed, as ſubjecting 
* multitude of new people to the Excite laws. In queen 
Anne's reign, the neceſſity of carrying on the war with 
eur had drained us of every other ſource but Exciſes. 
us obliged us to erect ſeveral funds of that nature; but nei- 
hertheſe, nor any former Exciſes, extended to any but the 
Manufacturers or importers of ſuch commodities as were ex- 
cHcadle. | 
us was the ſtate of the Exciſe till his late majeſty*s reign, when 
dere was an alteration made in coffee, tea, chocolate, and 
andy, by turning the cuſtoms into Exciſe, which followed 
"© aer through every corner of the kingdom. Thus we 
me Exciſe has been continued and augmented by divers 
. Tuements, under ſeveral princcs, aud at laſt extended to 

Ong, 
eri is one of the moſt confiderable branches of the 
"> revenue, It was formerly farmed out, but is now 
"4X0 by commiſſioners in both kingdoms, who receive 
. ole product of the Exciſe, and pay it into the reſpective 
Achequets. Mr. Chamberlayne computes the ſalaries of the 
"mployed in this branch, excluſive of country collec- 
e lebetviſors, gaugers, &c. to amount to 2 3,650. which 


cer 


. was erected by William the Conqueror, ſoon aſter 
is 


E X C 


may make the number of perſons, employed in this revenue 
about 2000, 
The Exciſe on liquors, even in war-time, is computed at 
1,000,000], per annum, and is collected from above 300,000 
people. The Exciſe on malt, with the additional duty gn 
cyder, &c. amount to betwixt 6 and 700,000 l. per annum, 
and are collected from more hands than the former. And yet 
the whole charge of mana ing all theſe duties does not amount 
to 1s. and 8 d. per . which is reckoned a frugality not 


to be paralleled in any revenue levied in this, or any other 
countr 


EXC LAMA'T ION *, in rhetoric, is an elevation of the voice 


which expreſſes the vehemence of any paſſion, as ſurprize, 
Joys admiration, indignation, grief, fear, deſire, &c. In Eng- 
liſh the interjections o ! oh ! alas | &c. are enerally uſed in 
Exclamation : In Latin oh ! heu ! ah! vah f &c. 


The word is Latin, and derived from exclamo, to cry out. 


EXCLUYSION *, is the method of coming at the ſolution of 


numerical problems, by previouſly throwing out of our con- 
ſideration ſuch numbers as are of no uſe in ſolving the queſti- 
on; and whereby, conſequently, the proceſs may be abbre- 
viated. M. Frenicle gives an account of it in the ouvtages de 
mathematique, &c. 


* hoy word is Latin, and derived from ex, out of, and claude, 
to ſhut, 


EXCLUYSIVE Prepoſitions, are ſuch propoſitions as denote that 


a predicate agrees with its ſubject, fo as to agree with that a- 
lone, and no other. "Theſe, in Engliſh, are expreſſed by the 
word only, alone, &c. as virtue alone conſtitutes nobility ; or 
nothing elſe renders a man truly noble. 


EXCOMMUNICA/TION », is an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, 


whereby heretics and offenders are ſeparated from the com- 
munion of the church, and deprived of all ſpiritual advantages, 
as the ſacraments, &c. 


The word is Latin, and derived from cx, out of, and conmu- 
rico, to communicate. 


An excommunicated perſon is, with regard to the reſt of the 
faithful, as a heathen and a publican, according to the terms 
of the goſpel : But it does not deprive him of any of thoſe 
duties which he has a right to claim as a citizen, a father, or 
huſband, either by the law of nature or nations, or by the 
civil law. 

Excommunication, among the Jews, it is probable, was firſt 
eſtabliſhed by Ezra, after the return from the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity. From that time we meet with frequent mention of 
Excommunication, of which there were principally two ſorts, 
the leſſer and the greater; the form of the leſſer was “ Let 
* ſuch a one be excommunicated”, But that of the greater 
was charged with terrible maledictions, by the name of God, 
by heaven, earth, by all the angels, and the ſigns of the z0- 
diac, It was alſo proclaimed by ſound of trumpet. In fact, 
they excommunicated for every crime againſt God, or man. 
The power of excommunicating was not confined to the judges 
alone, for one man might excommunicate another, and even 
himſelf, 

Excommunication among the modern Jews is attended with 
the moſt terrible circumſtances. He is denied all human aſ- 
ſiſtance; he is ſtoned, if he appear in the ſtreets, and the day 
of his death is celebrated with ſeaſtings and diverſions, and his 
relations forbid to mourn for him. The form of excommu- 
nication conſiſts of moſt dreadſul heavy curſes, the perſon 
is whipped at a poſt, after which he lays himſelf down at the 
door of the ſynagogue, and all thoſe who go out pals over 
him. 

The primitive church were very reſerved in Excommunicating: 
It did not always import an interdiction from the ſacraments, 
but frequently a ſeparation between the ſeveral churches, 
or a ſuſpenſion of ſpiritual communion between the bi- 
ſhops. But afterwards in the ninth century the eccleſia— 
ſtics were continually making ule of this ſpiritual weapon, and 
proceeded by degrees to rigours unknown to antiquity, And, 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the ſeveritics againſt the 
excommunicated were carried to the higheſt pitch. T hefe 
practices are ſtill uſed in the Romiſh church. 


In the ancient church there were two ſorts of excommunica- 
tion ; the one medicinal, made uſe of againſt penitents as were 
ſeparated from the communion of the church, till they had 
gone through the penance enjoined them : The other called 
mortal, was employed againſt heretics, impenitent finners, 
and ſuch as were diſobedient to the church. They diſtin— 
guiſhed Excommunication into leſſer and greater ; in the le'- 
ſer the perſon excommunicated might be preſent at the 
reading the ſcriptures, the ſermons and prayers of the catech- 
utnens and penitents. This was inflicted for leſſer crimes ; 
the greater Excommunication, called anathema, conſiſted in 
an entire excluſion from the church and all its rights. 

In the church of England, Excommunication is publiſhed 
without any particular ceremonies to make it a formidable fe- 
lemnity. By a ftatute biſhops may excommunicate rot only 
diſturbers of the peace of the church, but alſo felons and 
other offenders: And, by the ccclefiaftical taws, perſons dy ing 
excommunicated are not allowed chriſtlan burial, The cautcs 
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o Excommunication are contempt of the biſhop's court, he- EXF/GESIS “, is a diſcourſe by way of explanaticr 
» thy 


reſy, neglect of public worſhip and the ſacraments, inconti- 
nency, adultery, ſimony, &c. If the offender does not ſub- 
mit in forty days, the civil magiſtrate impriſons him till he 


ſubmit and obtain abſolution. An excommunicated perſon is | EXEGEs1s linealis, or mnumeroſe, is the lineal or n 


Aiſabled from doing any Judicial act, ſuch as ſuing in an action 
at law, being a witneſs, &c. 
'Excommunication was alſo practiſed by the Pagans : The ex- 
"communicated perſon was excluded their ſacrifices and tem- 
ples, and delivered over to the furies, which was called ex- 
-ecrare & diris devovere. The Druids excommunicated re- 
bels and ſuch as refuſed to acquieſce in their deciſions. 
'EXCORIA”'TION'®, an act whereby the ſkin'is rubbed, torn 
off, or fretted away from any part of the fleſh. 
„The word is-Latin, derived from ex, out of, and coriam, a ſkin þ 
or hide, | | 
'EXCORTICA/TION *, the ſame with DecorTICATION ; | 


which ſee. 
* The word is Latin, and derived from ex, and cortex, bark. 


F/XCREMENT *, iz whatever is diſcharged out of the body 
of animals, after digeſtion, or whatever 1s otherwiſe ſuper- 
fluous or noxious in them. Urine and the fæces are the groſs \ 
Excrements that are diſcharged out of the bladder or belly. 
Phyſicians likewiſe call Excrement the various humours that 
are ſecreted from the blood through the various ftrainers in 
the body, and which ſerve for ſeveral uſes, ſuch as the ſaliva, 
ſweat, bile, the pancreatic juice, lymph, the ſemen, nails, 
the hair, the horns, and hoofs of animals. 

* The word is Latin excrementum, Which i derived from excren, 
to ſpit or ſpawl. 


EXCRE/SCENCE “, in ſurgery, is any ſuperfluous matter that 
rows preternaturally upon the human or any other body, as 
. p y up 1 * ** 
wens, warts, or any ſort of ſwelling, particulatly a fleſhy tu- | 
mor. ; 

*The word is Latin excreſcentia, witch is derived from cg e, 
to ſhoot or grow out. 

EXCRF/TIONE®, in medicine, is the act ot ſeparating excre- 
ments, or excrementitious humours, trom the aliments or 
blood. 

he word is Latin excretio, which is derived from e, out of, and 
creo, to chooſe. 

EXCRE/TORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to certain little 
ducts or veſſels which make part of the {tructure of the glands ; 
being the ſmall tubes through which the humours ſeparated 


in the glands are diſcharged out ot them into ſome conveni- | 


ent receptacle, or emunctory. 
EXCU/RSION, in aſtronomy ; ſee ELONGA/TION. 
EXECU/TION *, is the act by which one accompliſhes or 
fniſhes any thing. | 
* The word is Latin exec:tio, which is derived from exequer, to 
perform. 


EXECUTION, in common law, is the performance of an act, 
either a fine, or a judgment; that of a fine is the obtaining 
actual poſſeſſion of things contained in the ſame, which is either 
by entry into the lands, or by writ. There are two ſorts of 
Execution, one final, which makes money of the defen- 
dant's goods, or extends his lands and delivers them to the 
plaintiff : The other ſort of Execution is with a quouſque, 
only till the body of the party be taken, in order to ſatisfy; ſo 
that the body is but a pledge for the debt. 

Nlilitary EXECUTION, is a term applied to places where the 
utmolt rigours vi war are exerciſed, for failing to pay contri- 
butions, &c. 

EXECU/TIONE facienda, a writ commanding the execution 
of a judgment. 

Ex Ecurie NE factonda in withernamium, a Writ which lies for 
taking the cattle of a perſon, who had formerly conveyed out 
of the county the cattle of another. 

EXE/CUTOR, in law, isa perſon appointed by any man, in his 
laſt will and teſtament, to have the diſpoſing of all his ſub- 
{tance, according to the contents of the ſaid will. The Ex- 
ecutor is either particular, as when this or that only is com- 
mitted to his charge; or he is univerſal, when every thing 
is entruſted to him. 

EXECUTOR den tort, is he that takes upon him the office of 
an Executor by intruſion, not having been appointed by the 
teſtator, nor by the ordinary, to adminiſter. 

EXE“ DRIN, among the ancients, was a general name applied 
to ſuch buildings as were diſtinct from the main body of the 
churches, and yet within the limits of the church, taken in 
its largeſt ſenſe : Philander thinks the Exedræ of the Greeks 
reſembled the chapters in the cloifters of religious houſes. The 

Excdræ were alſo places, hails, or little academies with ſe- 
veral ſeats fixed therein, upon which philoſophers, rhetoricians, 
and men of learning fat, when they met tor converſation or 
diſputation, reſembling our modern claſſes or colleges. Yet, 
Vitruvius ſpeaks of Exed:z as places very open, and expoſed 
to the ſun, 


The word is Greek te, which is derived from !2 and zd, 
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o 


ment, or eclairciſſement, on any ſubject. 
* The word is Greek i&yyr0;, which is derive 


from t, out of, and *7yiouas, to lead. 1 from d 


4 


on or extraction of roots out of adfected 8 ſclut. 
bra, firſt invented by Vieta. Ozanam calls it * Us, 
= 1 gives a 955 good account of it in Phil 755 
EXEGE'TES “, were perſons, among the Athenis 
1 a ; E 
in the laws, whom the judges conſulted in capital cy, 
whoſe opinion they followed. There were likewiſe x 00 
among the prieſts in their temples. Furetiere. My 
* 'The word is Greek iZny47:;, and is deri : 
8 eEnyurr.5 s derived from A. on: 4 
EXEGE/TICA, in algebra, is the ſame with xx; 
nealis or numeroſa ; which ſee. VEE | 
EXEMPLIFICA'TION H letters patents, is à co 
cate made from the enrolment thereof, and ſ. & uf, 
» and ſealed wi; + 
great ſeal ; theſe Exemplifications are as valid to On ths 
pleaded as the originals themſelves. ved f 
EXEMPTION *, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, imports 3 ,. 
. a 
lege given by the pope to the clergy, and ſometime; * 
Jaity, to free them from the juriſdiQtion of their def. 
dinaries. pe d. 
* The word is Latin excmtio, from eximo, which is 
and emo, to buy, 
Ambitious abbots, to diſcharge themſelves from t 
of the biſhops, procured grants from the court of Rom, 
be received under the protection of the holy ſee, * 
diately ſubjected to the pope. This requeſt being for the i. 
tereſt of the court of Rome, by advancing the papal wt... 
all the monaſteries were preſently exempted, as al{y "Ws, 
ters of cathedrals, and in after ages even private rief 1 |; 
ſmall expence, procured exemptions from the puri e 
their biſhops. Whole orders were alſo exempted, as the Ny 
minicans, Chartreux, Jeſuits, &. At laſt, things were > 
ried ſo far, that the council of Trent declared them nul 
the ſuture, confirming only ſuch as were well grounded « 
legal conceſſions from the fee of Rome; and aboliſhes 8 
exemptions of particular prieſts and friars, not living in cg. 
ſters, and that of chapters in criminal caſes, I (on 
Trent. Dif. Trev. — 
EXERCISE, is ſuch an agitation of the body as producy 
ſalutary effects in the animal economy. 
Exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſably neceſam ty 
preſerve the body in due plight ; without exerciſe the "rc 
will thicken, the nerves relax, the joints ſtiffen; and, on thes 
diſorders, chronical diſeaſes and a crazy old age will cuir. 
The body may be conſidered as a ſyſtem of tubes and glu 
admirably adapted throughout, as a proper engine iet t 
ſoul to work with. Exerciſe ferments the humouts, c 
them into their proper channel, throws off redundancig, 
and helps nature in thoſe ſccret diſtributions without with 
the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul act wh 
chearfulneſs. Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceflzn 
for our well-being, nature would not have given ſuch u 
activity to the limbs of the body, and ſuch a pliancy to een 
part, as neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſſions, extenſion, 
dilatations, and all other kinds of motions neceſſary for the 
preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands. And, 
that we might not want inducements to ſuch an exerciſe d 
the body, riches, and honour, even food and raiment, a 
not to be come at, without the toil of the hands, and [wet 
of the brows. 
He farther obſerves, that thoſe organs of the body, wi 
are moſt uſed,” always become the ſtrongeſt. Thus the leg 
feet, and thighs of chairmen, the arms and hands of was. 
men, the backs and ſhoulders of porters, grow thick a 
ſtrong by uſe. It is certain alſo, that ſpeaking ſtrong a 
loud will ſtrengthen the voice, and give force to bt 
lungs. Of all the kinds of exerciſe there is none wii 
conduces ſo much to the health, and is every way accotr 
modated to the body, as that of riding, which 1s lels lads 
rious and expenſive of ſpirits than any other. Dr. SyCenaz? 
is very laviſh in its praiſes. Dr. Mead too recommend 
in the concluſion of his Anita & Precepta. : 
EXERCISE, in military affairs, is the ranging a body of 
in the form of battle, and making them perform the te 
motions, and military evolutions, &c. in order to be 
them expert therein, 
EXERCISES, in the plural number, are particularly underfos 
of what is taught young gentlemen in the academis, © 
riding-ſchools. OY 
EXE/RGUM, ExtRGue, or EX£RGEF, among med * 
word, motto, date, &c. placed generally on the bete“ 
of medals. : 
* The word is formed from the Greek it and i, Wers g 
EXFOLIA'TION &, in ſurgery, the ſcaling of a bone, © 
ſeparating into laminæ or leaves. ; 


15 
* The word is Latin exfoliatio, and derived from dr 44 
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FXHALAT TON , in philoſophy, - is applied to thoſe dry' 


o the pinguious, oleaginous, ſulphureous 
corpuſclet, 35 Al. — — Cad ben hard, earthly 
particles Or pantieulariy the earth itſelf, either by the heat 
ſatty, = he agitation of the air, or ſome other cauſes ; 
4 emitted upwards, to a certain height in the atmo- 
and 23 mix with the vapours, which properly are thoſe 
eee mes that are raiſed, from water and other liquid 
moiſt * help to form clouds, which return back in dew, 
bk. ai, ſow, hall, e. . | 

. The word is Latin exhalatio, which is derived from exhalo, to 
breathe, or ſteam out. ; | ; 
The nitrous and ſulphureous Exhalations are the chief 
- of which thunder, lightning, dew, and other meteors - 
ng nerated in the air. According to Sir Iſaac Newton, 
— 7 permanent air is ſormed from the Exhalations raiſed 
yu the hardeſt and moſt compact bodies. 

SHAU/STED Receiver, is that body or veſſel of glaſs, &c. 

N over the air-pump, which hath the air drawn out of it 
- means of Mr. Boyle's, or any other engine for that pur- 
e; and which, tho' it be not an abſolute vacuum, ſeems 
to be void of all true elaſtic air. 

| FXHAU/STIONS, in mathematics, is a method in frequent 
uſe among the ancient mathematicians, Euclid, Archime- 
des, &c. that proves the equality of two magnitudes, by a 
geduction ad abſurdum, in ſuppoſing that, if one be greater 
or leſs than the other, there would follow an abſurdity: 
This is founded on what Euclid faith in book ten, namely, 
« That thoſe quantities, whoſe difference is leſs than any 
afionable one, are equal; for, if they were unequal, be the 
difference never ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo multiplied, as to 
become greater than either of them; if not ſo, then it is really 
nothing. This he aſſumes in the proof of the firſt propoſition 
of book ten, which is, That if from the greater of two 
quantities you take more than its half, and from the re- 
mainder more than its half, and fo continually, there will at 
leneth remain a quantity leſs than either of thoſe propoſed.”” 
On this ſoundation they demonſtrate, that if a regular polygon 
of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed about a circle, 
the ſpace that is the difference between the circle and the 
polygon will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, and the circle 
be equal to the polygon. 

EXHEREDA/TION, in the civil law, is the act by which 
a perſon is difinherited. It is only in uſe as to a paternal 
ot maternal inheritance. In the 115th novella of Juſtinian, 
there are 14 cauſes for diſinheriting enumerated ; and he 


55 would have an Exheredation to be void, unleſs one of theſe 
108 14 cauſes be directly expreſſed. An Exheredation without 
he? any juſt cauſe is null, and the teſtament is broken as invalid. 
ve, 


EXHIBIT, in law, is when a deed, acquittance, or other 
writing, is, in a Chancery ſuit, exhibited to be proved by 
witneſs; and the examiner writes on the back, that it was 
ſhewn to ſuch a one at the ſame time of his examination. 

EXIGENCE “, is what any thing requites, as proper there- 
to. Furetiere, 


* 


k * The word is Latin, and is derived from ige, to require. 
lan E FXIGENT, in law, is a writ that lies where the defendant 
an in an action perſonal cannot be found, nor any thing within 
vert the county whereby he may be attached or diſtrained; and 
lon, 1s directed to the ſheriff, to proclaim and call five county 
' the days one after another, charging him to appear under the 
Ax, pain of outlawry. This writ alſo lies in an indictment of 
le df tony, where the party indicted cannot be found. 
m EF ENGENTERS ; there are four ſuch officers in the court of 
ſweat Common Pleas. They make out all exigents and procla- 
Z ons in all actions where a proceſs of outlawry lies, 
12 EXILE “, or baniſhment, is when either for the public 
bez e, or a puniſhment for crimes, uſcleſs or culpable ſub- 
ne. are baniſhed their country. 
; 206 * The word is Latin exilium, which is derived from exul, a 
2 26 reno baniſhed. 
9 the [nere were three kinds of Exile among the Grecks, as 
wiict lech, petaliſm, and ecphyllophoreſis. Oſtraciſm was a 
ccorr ost alle ptactiſed at Athens, chiefly againſt perſons of 
1 Wagalhec merit, and was for ten years: Petaliſm was 
nhan eat dyracuſe, and laſted for the ſpace of five years ; 
nds ! *<p1v:ophoretis was a baniſhment of the ſame nature among 
: Lomeans, and, in order to oblige a perſon to quit the 
oe dor empire, all citizens and ſubjects were forbid to 
ſever um any aſſiſtance, which was called interdictio aquæ 
render ass. Cicero obſerves, that Exile was not properly a 
' ment, but voluntary flying or avoiding the puniſhment 
erſtoo keel. The exiled were ſent into the iſles, either for lite 
ies, K * 2 imited ume. In ſhort, Exile has been, and ſtill con- 
5h —_ 'v be 2 puniſhment in uſe among all nations. Fu- 
5 ik LXUST LNCE » , ' 
a EE that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence, 
. ee coll, or be, 
Js. by 405 word > Latin, and derived from exiſte, to be, or exiſt, 
, or | 5 4 luect of great diſpute, whether external bodies 
op Kt: exiterice but in the mind; that is, whether they 
nd f , or exiſt in idea only. The former opinion 


* *pporied by Mr, 1 


Thoſe, who deſire to ſee the arguments brought by thoſe 
learned authors, we refer to Locke's E//ay on Human Under 
Handing, and Berkeley's Princip. of Human Knowledge. 

E'XIT “, properly ſignifies a player's departure off the ſtage, 
when he has acted his part; but it is uſed in a figurative 
fenſe to expreſs any kind of departure, even death itſelf. 

The word is Latin exitzs, and derived from exe», to go out. 

EX ME RO MOTU, denotes the doing any thing freely 
and voluntarily. Theſe words are inſerted in the king's 
charters and letters patent, to bar all exceptions that might 
be taken to the inſtrument, by alledging, that the prince, 
in granting ſuch charter, was abuſed by falſe ſuggeſtions. 

EXOCATA'COELUS, in antiquity, was the general name 
given to ſeveral grand officers of the church of Conſtan- 
tinople, fuch as grand maſter of the chapel, the grand 
ſteward, &c, They were of great authority, and, in public 

' Aſſemblies, had the precedence of biſhops. 

EXO DIARY, Exodiarius, in the ancient Roman tragedy, 
was a droll or mimic, who appeared on the ſtage when the 
Tragedy was over, and performed what they called exodiuin. 

EXO DIUM , fee EPILOGUE. 

we * word is Greek, ig, and derived from te, out of, and 
I d e, Way. 

EXODUS 5 is a Canonical book of the old teſtament, being 
the ſecond of the pentateuch, or five books of Moſes, which 
treats of the departure of the Iſraclites out of Egypt. 

The word is Greek, ig, and derived from ie, out of, and 
de, way. It comprizes the tranſaRions of 14; years, from 


the death '6f Joſeph, A. M. 2369, to the building of the 
tabernacle, A. M. 251 


EX OFFICIO, by tat. 1. Eliz. r. The Queen might, by 
her letters patent, authorize any perſons, &c. to adminiſter 
an oath ex Officio, or by virtue of their office, whereby the 
ſuppofed offender was forced to 'confeſs, accuſe, or, clear 
himſelf of any criminal matter, &c. But this relating to the 
oath is repealed by ftat. 17. Car. I. 

EXO*"MPHALUS *, in medicine, is a hernia, or kind of rup- 
ture, that exhibits a pretcrnatural tumor or protuberance 

at the navel, | 

Ihe word is Greek t , and derived from i, and dai, 

. , the navel. | 

EXO/RCISM *, a ceremony conſiſting of prayers and con- 

jurations to drive the devil out of perſons poſſeſſed, or for the 

removal of any danger or difeaſes from man or beaſt, and to 
deſtroy vermin and noxious animals. 


and Cxc;, an oath, or religious ceremony. 

The uſe of Exorciſm is almoſt as ancient as the church: 
It makes a conſiderable part of the ſuperſtition of the Romiſh 
church, for which ſhe has appointed many ridiculous cere- 
monics in her rituals. The Romaniſts not only exorciſe 
demoniacs, but likewiſe houſes and other places, which are 
haunted, as it is called; and this is done in the ſame manner 
as the Exorciſm of perſons. 
The ancient heathens practiſed Exorciſms, but they were per- 
formed by the old women only, who, gadding from houſe 
to houſe, uſed to ſprinkle them with luſtral water, and lay 
the ſpirits by certain forms, ſome very whimſical and ridi- 
culous ceremonies. The modern heathens of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies have alfo ſeveral ceremonies among them for 
caſting out devils and hobgoblins. 
EXGC/RDIUM “, in rhetoric, is the introduction, preamble, 
or beginning of any diſcourſe, ſerving to prepare the audience 
for what is to follow. 

The word is Latin, and derived from ex, out of, and 
erior, to begin. 
It is a fault into which the ancients have very often failen, 
to make an Exordium that has no relation to the ſubject in 
hand: In this the Greeks took more liberty than the Latins. 
The Exordium ſhould be laboured with great care, whence 
Tully calls it difficillima pars orationis. It ſhould be fim- 
ple and free ſrom too bold metaphors: "The ſtile ſhould 
not be too much raiſed, nor ſhould it run into bombaſt. 
It was forbidden to make Exordium's in the Areopagus at 
Athens, as it is an indirect and imperceptible manner of 
prepoſſeſſing the audience. There are two kinds of Exordium, 
the one juſt and formal, the other vehement and abrupt, In 
the firſt, the audience is prepared and conducted by due and 
caly ſteps; in the ſecond, the orator breaks out upon his 
audience at once, as if ſeized with ſome ſudden paſhon. 
Such is that Exordium of Iſaiah, Hear, O heavens ; and 
give car, O earth!“ Abrupt Exordiums are the moſt proper 
on occaſions of extraordinary joy, indignation, &c. 
EXO/STOSIS *, is a preternatural excreſcence of a bone, as 
often happens in venereal caſes; or rather a protuberance 
cauſed by a bone's being out of its natural poſition. | 

* The word is Greek iZ;xwo;, and derived from it off, or out cf, 

and Cy, 2 bone. 

EXO'TIC *, is a term chiefly applied to plants which are 
foreign, and not of our own growth, particularly thoſe 
brought from the Faſt and Weſt Indies: whence the uſe of 
hot beds, green-houſes, &c. in order to make them thrive, 

* The word is Greek, iZ*«Tz%;, and derived from tu, from 


cke and the latter by Dr. Berkeley, | 


w:ihout, or abroad, ; 
Dr. Liſter, 


2 es —— ——— Lat 


The word is Greek i*x:ow, and derived from ik, out of, 
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Pr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives an actount 
of Exotic diſeaſes, as, 1. The plague, which is properly a diſ- 
eaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. 2 The ſmall-pox, not 
known in Europe, or even Aſia minor, or Africa, till a 
ſpice trade was opened to the remoteſt parts of the Indies, 
where it rages more cruelly than among us. 3. The Eriping 
of the guts, which he takes to be peculiar to the Weſt Indies, 
and yearly received from thence; which he ſays is quite 
different from the tormina ventris of the ancients, and is 
ſcarce » ever known in the midland countries, or far in the 
north of England. 
EXPANSION, is the opening and ſtretching out of any body; 
but generally it ſignifies ſuch an alteration as is made by 
trarefaction, and the quantity of this Dr. Halley gives in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 197. The law of the Expanſion of air is this, 


that the ſpaces into which air of a given quantity is compreſſed, | 


are reciprocally proportionable to the compreſſing weights. 

The word is Latin exparfio, and derived from ex, out of, and 
pando, to ſtretch. ; 

Dr. Gregory proves, in his 3 that a globe of air, 

of but one inch in diameter, if it had ſo great an Expanſion 

as it will have at a ſemidiameter's diftance of the earth from 

it, would fill all the planetary regions far beyond the ſphere 

of Saturn. 

EX PARTE Ta LIS, in law, is a writ that lies for a bailiff 
or receiver, that, having auditors aſſigned to hear his ac- 
counts, cannot obtain of them reaſonable allowances, but is 
caſt into priſon, by them. "This writ is taken out of Chancery, 

directed to the ſheriff, to take the four mainpernors, to bring 
his body before the barons of the Exchequer, at a day certain, 
and to warn the lord to appear at the ſame time. 

EXPE/CTANT-FEE, is land given to a man, and to the 
hcirs of his body, the remainder to him and his heirs. Here 
is a fee imple Expectant, after the eſtate tail. 

EXPEC/ TORANTS *, Eapectorantia, in medicine, are ſuch 
things as promote a diſcharge of whatever is offenſive to the 
lungs and afpera arteria. | 

* The word is Latin expeforans, and derived from ex and pefus, 
the breaſt. 

EXPECTORA/TION *, in medicine, is the act of evacuating 
or bringing up phlegm, or other matter, from the lungs, 
by coughing, hawking, ſpitting, &c. 

* The word is Latin expe&cratic, and derived from ex and pec- 
tus, the breaſt, 

EXPEDITA/TION *, in the foreſt law, is the cutting out 
the balls of dogs forefeet, in order to preſerve the king's 
game. 

* The word is Latin expedita/io, and derived from ex and pes, 
a foot. 

EXPEDITION *, is the act of doing any thing quickly; in 
military affairs, it is applied to any warlike enterprize: As 
the Expedition of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and of Xerxes againſt 
Greece, &c. 

* The word is Latin expeditio, and derived from expedio, to 
diſpatch. 

EXPE/RIENCE Y, is the reiterated trial or proof that is 
made of any thing ſerving to aſſiſt our reaſon, in order to 
arrive at the knowledge of its cauſe, It likewiſe ſignifies a 
knowledge acquired by long practice. | 

* 'The word is Latin exper/entia, and derived from experior, to try. 


EXPERIMENT, in philoſophy, is the trial of the reſult or 
effect of the applications and motions of certain natural 
bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of their motions and 
relations, whereby to aſcertain ſome of their phænomena or 
Caules, 

EXPERIME/NTAL Philoſophy, is that philoſophy which is 
founded upon experiments, whereby the moderns have made 
ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries. 

The great lord Bacon firft paved the way for the new phi. 
loſophy, by ſetting on foot the making of experiments, His 
method has been proſecuted with great induſtry by the royal 
ſociety, the royal academy at Paris, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. 
Boyle, and many others. In effect, the new philoſophy is 
almoſt altogether Experimental. The great advantages which 
the modern phyſics have above the ancient is chiefly owing 
to our having a great many more experiments, and making 
more uſe of them than they. Their way of philoſophizing 
was to begin with the cauſes of things, and argue to the 
effects and phænomena. Ours, on the contrary, proceeds 
from experiments and obſervations, Not but that the ancients 
thought as well of the experimental way as the moderns. 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Democritus, Epicurus, &c. were great 
friends to experiments. 


EXPERIMEN/TUM Crucis, a leading, capital, or decifive | 


expetiment. 
EXPIATION “, a religious act, whereby ſatisfaction, or 
attonement, is made for the commiſſion oi ſome crime, the 
guilt waſhed away, and the obligation to puniſhment can- 
Elled. 


Ihe word is Latin ex/21/9, and derived from cxpio, to ex 


plats, or purge by ſacrigce: 


EXPILA/TION, in the civil law, is the a+ 
who withdraws, or directs any thing belonging t „ 
ritance, before any perſon has declared himſelf „ Mick 
thereof. It was a particular ſpecies of larceny 2 by 
for the puniſhment of which, the civil law 2 
action of * E "= 4 
EXPIRA'T „ in phyſic, is that 
whereby the air isexpelled, or driven 17 Ra hg, 
The word is Latin exfiratio, and deri 
breathe out. 2 "OY ha An 
ExPIRATION, is alſo applied to the end of ſom 
or agreed upon. It likewiſe ſigniſies death, ? tem ghz 
ExrIxArlox, in chemiſtry, is applied to all forts of 
ration and ſubtile effluvia, that go off into the air . 
EXPLOSION *, is properly applied to the going off of 
powder, and the report made thereby; but it is f 
uſed to expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, as bm 
reſemblance thereto ; fuch as the ſudden efferveſcence Fey 
lition, and expanſion that ariſe from the mixture of 2 
contrary liquors; as ſpirit of nitre and ſpirit of wine. 
vitriol and oil of turpentine ; oil of vitriol and (, 10 
._ I 2 
0 YE 
lag word is Latin exp/oio, and derived from explads, town 
EXPOLITION “, in rhetoric, is a figure by which any thi 
is explained, by different or ſynonymous terms, the be. 
to make it underſtood. 7M 
8 OS 5 : 
oy _ is Latin expelitio, and derived from expats, ty polls 
EXPONENT “, in algebra, is a number placed over « 
power, or involved quantity, to ſhew to what he; 
root is raiſed, in order to contract the work, 
* =xxxx. Here 4 is the Exponent of the 
ſhews that it is involved to the fourth power, 
* The word is derived from the Latin expore, to ſhew, o g. 
pound. ob - 
EXPO NEN T of a ratio, is the quotient ariſing from the di. 
ſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. ” 
Thus the ratio of 3 to 2 is 17, and the ratioof 2 to +; 
If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent itſelf is the * 
ponent of the ratio. And, therefore, the Exponent of ! 
ratio is to unity, as the antecedent is to the conſcouent. 
Tho' the quotient, reſulting from the diviſion of the art. 
cedent by the conſequent, is generally taken for the xyz 
nent of the ratio; yet, in reality, the Exponent of 2 ra 
ought to be a logarithm. And this ſeems to be mor 
agreeable to Euclid's definition of duplicate and triplicas 
ratio's, than quotients. For 1, 3, and q, are continual gre 
portionals ; now, if 4 be the Exponent of the ratio of 1 to, 
and 3, or +, the Exponent of the ratio of 3 to 9, and ide 
Exponent of the ratio of 1 tog ; and fince Euclid ſas, | 
three quantities are proportional, the ratio of the firſt to the 
third is ſaid to be the duplicate of the ratio of the fc. 
the ſecond, and of the ſecond to the third; therefore | mub 
be the double of 3, which is very falſe. But the login 
of the ratio of 1 to , that is, the logarithm of q, is th 
double of the ratio of 1 to 3, or 3 to q, that is, the |» 
garithm of 3. From whence it appears, that logaritis 
are more properly the Exponents of ratio's, than numerici 
quotients ; and of this opinion ſeem Dr. Halley, Mt. Cos 
and others. 
EXPONE/NTTIAL Calculus, the manner of finding the Gas 
ions and of ſumming up the fluxions of Exponential quit 
tities. 
The fluxions of Exponential quantities may be reacilr as 
eaſily found by the help of the logarithmic ſeties; 20%, 
order to this, it is neceflary to premiſe, that the fung, 
any logarithm is equal to the fluxion of the abſolute ou 
ber or quantity whoſe logarithm it is, divided by the : 
number. Thus if x + 1 repreſent any given quant), de 


of „ 


ht the 
The 
Power x, an; 


fluxion of the logarithm of this quantity will be 2 15 Ar 


the fluxion of the logarithm of x x + y y, which is expicl:3 


2 xx+2yy 


X 7 
ſame method may the fluxion of the logarithm of any pt 
of a given quantity be determined. 

Therefore the fluxions of the logarithms of any powers © 
ſame quantity are to one another, as the Fxponents af 


powers. That is, L:1z+x: Len - 775 SI 


L: 14 2 and LIT on But 


after this manner L:xx+y y, is 


# 1 
+ op 
The 


1+x 1+x_ 1 
Hence we are taught how to find the fluxion of Export” 
quantities, in the following manner : 


Let it be required to find the fluxion of @*, where © © * 
poſed to be a conſtant quantity. Put a* , chen 1 
equal to the fluxion of 4“; and, becauſe 4 e 


j 


EXP 


4 L wherefore x L: a 2 L: y, and conſe- 
21 = nr * . 9 


„ LL but L: a == = 0 
2 the quantity 4 is a conſtant quantity, and therefore 


 fuxion nothing 3 and 2 = © » therefore « L 4 = © , 
'=j=@&L:ax, becauſe y = a*, and con- 
L: ax, is the fluxion of a“ required. | 


—— equation. | 
an SONIA Equation, is that wherein there is an Expo- 
; ti 5 4 . p * - 
nent! rial. Danity, is a quantity whoſe power or expo- 
Exr * variable or flowing quantity. 
1 nential quantities are of ſeveral powers or degrees, ac- 
cording as the exponents themſelves are more or lefs in- 
av If the exponent be a {imple quantity, as 27, it 
" led an Exponential of the firſt or loweſt degree; but 
alen the exponent itſelf is an Exponential of the firſt degree, 
x 2 7 
t is called an Exponential of the ſecond degree. 
Ia ly * bn rs if the Exponential itſelf be an Exponential of 


the ſecond degree, as ” , it is called an Exponential of the 

Di ION *, in commerce, the act of ſending com- 

© modities out of one country or kingdom into another, 

* The word is Latin exportatio, and derived from ex, out of, 
and porto, to carry. 

The quantity of merchandizes, exported yearly ſrom England, 

«immenſe. It is computed that the woollen manufacture 


EXPOSITION “, in matters of literature, implies, a com- 


therein. 


pound, or interpret. 


EXPOYSITORY, or ExyosrToR, a title applied to ſome vo- 
cabularies, or ſmall dictionaries, which expound the hard 
ds of a language. 
EXPOSURE, — Expoſition, in gardening, is the aſpect or 
ftuation of a garden, or wall, with reſpect to the. ſun or 
winds: They are, therefore, as various as the points of the 
compaſs; being either dire, as caſt, weſt, north, or ſouth ; 
or declining, ſouth-eaſt, north-weſt, &c. Ihe ' gardeners 
do not give thoſe names to the places where the ſun is, but 
to thoſe whereon he ſhines. A wall ſtanding to the north, 
and facing the ſouth, is ſaid to have a ſouth aſpect or Ex- 
poſure: And a wall which faces the riſing ſun is ſaid to have 
an eaſtern Expoſure ; and ſo of the others. If the ſun at his 
riſing, and during the firſt half of the day, continue to ſhine 
upon one ſide of a garden or wall, that is an eaſtern Expoſure: 
105 That fide which the ſun ſhines upon the latter half part of the 
| day, has an weſtern Expoſure. That part where it ſhines 
longeſt in the day, from ꝙ till 4, is the ſouth aſpect; and 
that part on which it ſhines leaſt, has a north Expoſure. 
The eaſtern and ſouthern Expoſures are, by common con- 
ſent of all gardeners, the two principal, and have a conlider- 
it able advantage above the reſt, The eaſtern, commencing 
citcrently at different ſeaſons of the year, and ending about 
don, ſubjects the trees, &c. to the north-ealt winds, which 
1 wither the leaves, blow down the fruit, &c. Yet Mr. Lau- 
| rence judges the eaſt better than the weſt wall, for all kinds 
run, becauſe the early rays of the ſun ſooner take off 
te cold chilly dews of the night. The weſtern, accounted 
hal an hour after eleven, till ſun-ſet, is more backward 
than an eaſtern one by eight or ten days z but it has this 
«vantage, that it receives little damage from the froſts, 
wich melt before the ſun comes to ſhine upon the fruit, 
nd fall off like dew without doing any prejudice : But it 
» ncommoded with the north-weſt winds in the ſpring, as 
al with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of 
fruit, The weſtern Expoſure is better than the north, 
jr be wich is the worſt of all. Miller's Di2. 
EX*RESS, is that which is determinate and preciſe, and ſets 
0h 2 thing in ſuch formal terms, as to leave no room for 
cout. It likewiſe denotes a perſon or courier diſpatched on 
Purpoſe about any thing. 
kp Oil, in chemiſtry, are ſuch as are obtained from 
RE SON, in chemiſtry, or pharmacy, denotes the act of 
But clas out the juices, or oils of vegetables, which is one of the 
"ah Pol of obtaining them ; the other two are by infuſion and 
8 8 on, Oils obtained by means of fire are called ſtillatitious. 
x "a ha In rhetoric, is the elocution, diction, or choice 
erk. 4. wp eclety to render any diſcourſe eloquent. 
in 3 end of ſpeaking is to be underſtood, the firſt 
0. 0 Itould endeavour to obtain, is a richneſs of ex- 
r habit of ſpeaking ſo well, that our thoughts may 
W we ars ſurrounded from our cradle by 


alone, yearly exported, amounts to 20,000,000 pounds ſter]. | 
mentary or explanation of an author, or ſome paſlage | 


* The word is Latin expoſitic, and derived from expono, to ex- | 


EXP 


ignorant and vulgar people, who ſcarce know their mother 
tongue, we are forced to ſtudy for that which nature ought 
to have taught us. It is much eaſier to imitate the ſubli- 
mity of Seneca, or Lucan, than the unaffected fimplicity of 
Terence. Thoſe that are capable of writing like Terence, 
may reach Lucan's grandeur, if they pleaſe; but a man who 
has always uſed himſelf to the ſwelling ftite, will never imi- 
tate Terence happily. Of this opinion is Cicero, and alſo 
Horace, who, in ſpeaking of the natural ſtile of converſation, 
ſays, I will make verſes compoſed of known expreſſions, ſo 
that, in reading them, every one ſhall hope to do the like. 
So much force is there in order and connexion, and ſo much 
elegance in tile taken from the common language, com- 
poſed only of pure and proper expreſſions. In ſhort, beautiful 
expreſſion is the natural and true light of our thoughts; it is 
to this we owe all theſe excellencies in diſcourſe, which give 
. things a kind of vocal lite and ſpirit. 
EXPRESSION, in painting, is the repreſentation of an object 
according to its natural character and the painter's invention 
of plan. 
In portraits it muſt be ſeen whether the perſon is grave, gay, 
a man of buſineſs, or wit, plain, gentle, &c. wt, character 
muſt have an attitude, the ornaments and back-ground proper 
to it; and all about it muſt be expreſſive of the man, and 
have a reſemblance as well as the features of the face, 
If the perſon has any particularities as to the poſition of the 
head, eyes, or mouth, if not unbecoming, they muſt be ſtrong- 
ly expreſſed. IThele are a fort of moving features, and are 
as much a part of the man as the fixed ones; ſome things 
raiſe a low ſubject, and contribute more to a ſurprizing like- 
nels than any thing elſe. Van Dyck in a picture has given a 
briſk touch upon the under-lip, which makes the poſition ot 
the mouth very particular, aud doubtleſs was an air which 
Don Diego de Guſman, whoſe portrait it is, was accuſtomed 
to give himſelf, which an inferior painter would not have 
obſerved, or not dared to have marked, atleaſt fo ſtrongly; 
but this, as it gives a marvellous ſpirit and ſmartneſs, un- 
doubtedly gave a proportionate reſemblance. 
If there be any thing particular in the hiſtory of the perſon 
which is proper to be expreſſed, it is a great improvement to 
the portrait, to them that know that circumſtance. There is 
one inſtance of this. in a picture Van Dyck made of John 
Lyvens, who is drawn as if he was liſtening to ſomething ; 
which refcrs to a remarkable ſtory in that man's life. The 
print is in the book of Van Dyck's heads: Which book, and 
the heads of the artiſts in the lives of Giorgio Vaſari, are 
worth conſidering, with regard to the variety of attitudes, 
as well as upon other accounts. 
Robes or other marks of dignity, or of a profeſſion, employ- 
ment or amuſement, a book, a ſhip, a favourite dog, or the 
like, are hiſtorical Expreſſions common in portraits. 
There are ſeveral kinds of artificial Expreſſions practiſed by 
painters, becauſe of the diſadvantage of their art in that parti- 
cular, in compariſon of words. | 
To expreſs the ſenſe of the wrath of God with which our 
bleſſed Lord's mind was filled when in his agony, and the ap- 
rchenſion he was then in of his own approaching crucifixion, 
9 Barocci has drawn him not only with the ange 
holding the cup to him, but in the back-ground you ſee the 
croſs and flames of fire. | 
In the cartoon where the people of Lycaonia are going to ſa- 
crifice to St. Paul and Barnabas, the occaſion of all that is 
finely expreſſet. 5 
The man who was healed of his lameneſs is one of the for- 
wardeſt to expreſs his ſenſe of the divine power which appear- 
ed in thoſe apoſtles ; and not only a crutch is under his feet 
on the ground, but an old man takes up the lappet of his gar- 
ment, and looks upon the limb which he remembered to have 
been crippled, and expreſſes great devotion and admiration ; 
which ſentiments are allo ſeen in others with a mixture of joy. 
When our Saviour committed the care of his church to St. 
Peter, the words he uſed on that occaſion are related by Ra- 
phacl, who has made him pointing to a flock of ſheep, and 
St. Peter to nave juſt received two keys. When the ſtory of 
1 interpretation of Pharaoh's dream was to be related, 
aphae] has painted thoſe dreams in two circles over the 
figures; which he has alto done, when Joſeph relates his own 
to his brethren. His manner of expreſſing God's dividing 
the light from darkneſs, and the creation of the fun and moon, 
is altogether ſublime. The prints of thoſe laſt mentioned 
pictures are to be found im Raphael's bible, but the painting. 
are in the Vatican. 
The hyperbolical artifice . of Timanthes to expreſs the vaſt- 
neſs of the Cyclops is well known, and was greatly admircd 
by the ancients ; he made ſeveral fatvrs about him as he was 
aſteep ; ſome were running away as frighted, others gazing 
at a diſtance, and one was meaſuring his thumb with his 
thyrſus, but ſeeming to do it with great caution, le{ he ſhouly 
awake. : 
This Expreſſion was copied by Giulio Romano with very 
little variation. Correggio, in his picture of Danae, has 
finely expreſſed the ſenſe of that ſtory, for, upon falling of the 
golden ſhower, Cupid draws off her linen covering, and two 


lovers are trying upon à touch-ſtone a dart tipped with gold. 
4-4 Nicholas 
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Nicholas Pouſſin expreſſes a voice, in the baptiſm of our 
Saviour by ing the people look up, and about, as it is 


- Befides him none of the old maſters are remarkable for Ex- 


| forehead an ample height and breadth, with a majeſtic grace; 


downwards, thin fallen cheeks, a cloſe mouth and careleſs ſtar- 


E 


ExPULs10N, in medicine, is the act whereby any thing is forci- 


EXPURGA'TION “, in aſtronomy, is the ſame with emerſi- 


FEXSICCA/TION *, in chemiſtry, is the act of reducing bodies 
to a required Rate of dryneſs, by ſeparating the ſuperfluous 
| 


XPU'LSION *, is the act of violently driving a perſon out of 


EX8 


natural when men hear any ſuch, and know not whence it 
2 eſpecially if it be otherwiſe extraordinary, as in this 
caſe, e | 
Another way practiſed by painters to expreſs what could not 
otherwiſe be done, is by figures repreſentative of — 
things. This they learned from the ancients, examples of 
which we have in the Antonine pillar, where to expreſs the 
rain that fell, when the Roman army was preſerved by the 
rayers of the Theban legion, the figure of Jupiter Pluvius is 
introduced. Raphael, in the paſſage of Jordan, has repreſent- 
ed that river by an old man dividing the waters, which are 
rolled and tumbled very remarkably, h 
The true airs of the heads of that great maſter Raphael are 
only to be found in what his own inimitable hand has execut- 
ed, of which there are many originals in ſeveral collections in 
England ; particularly in thofe of the duke of Devonſhire 
— the earl of Pembroke; but Hampton - court is the great 
ſchool of Raphael. 


reſſion, unleſs for particular ſubjects; as Michael Angelo 
or infernal, or terrible airs; and amongſt others, the draw- 
ing he made for the cartoon in his laſt judgment, is admira- 
ble in this kind; others in later times have ſucceeded well in 
this part of the art, particularly Domenichi and Rembrandt ; 
and herein, next to Raphael, perhaps no man has a better title 
to the preference than Van Dyck; no not Titian himſelf, 
much lefs Rubens. 
But there is no better ſchool than nature for Expreſſion. A 
. therefore ſhould, on all occaſions, obſerve, how men 
ook and act, when pleaſed, grieved, angry, &c. 
Love is expreſſed by a clear, fair, and pleaſant countenance, 
without clouds, wrinkles, or unpleaſant bendings ; giving the 


— 


a full eye with a fine ſhadow at the bottom of the eye- lid, 
and a little at the corner, a proportionable noſe ; noſtrils not 
too wide; a clear cheek made by ſhadowing it on one ſide, 
and a ſmiling mouth, made by a thin upper lip, and ſhadow- 
ing the mouth-line at the corners, 

Fear is expreſſed by making the eyes look hollow, heavy, and 


ing hair about the cars. 

Envy is beſt expreſſed by only the hanging of the cheeks, and 

a pale countenance ; and ſometimes by grinding of the teeth. 

Let every paſſion be repreſented according to its outward ap- 
carance, in thoſe in whom it reigns. 

f you aim at any exquiſiteneſs in this art, you muſt endeavour 
to chuſe out the beſt actions for every purpoſe, in reſtraining 
the luxurious fancy of nature by a deliberate diſcretion, by 
the benefit of which you will finiſh your defign ; always ex- 
preſſing in each member a certain hidden refemblance of the 
principal motions which affect the eye and ſoul of the ſpecta- 
tors. | 
To expreſs a paſſion truly, you ought to give every thing its 
proper motion, or that which beſt ſuits your intention; which 
is nothing elſe but the agreement of proportion with the acti- 
on or paſſion intended, wherein conſiſts the whole lie of the 
art, for hereby an evident difference is made between the 
living and the dead; the fierce and the gentle; the wiſe and 
the ſimple; the ſad and the merry; and, in a word, diſcover 
all the ſeveral paſſions and geſtures, which the body of a man 
is capable of. 

But before theſe things can be exactly done in a picture, you 
muſt firſt intenſely conſider the life, that you may come as 
near it as poſſible; to which adding art, you will meet with 
no motions ſo potent, which you will not be able artificially 
to 1Mmikrate, | 

Theſe things will be the more exactly accompliſhed, by view- 
ing and continually practiſing what you have ſeen: So as 
lively to expreſs all geſtures, actions, and paſſions, incident. to 
natural bodies. . 


any city, place, &c. 
The word is Latin and is derived from ex and pelle, to drive. 


bly driven out of the place in which it is. This is the ſame 
with excretion. 


on, which is that act whereby the ſun, after having been 
eclipſed, and entirely hid by the interpoſition of the moon, 
begins to appear, or when the moon emerges out of the ſha- 
dow of the earth. By minutes of Expurgation, in a partial 
eclipſe of the moon, is meant the way which the moon makes 
from the timne of its true conjunction with the ſun's center, till 
it be entirely out of the earth's ſhadow ; and when the eclipſe 
is total, it is the way which the moon makes from the time it 
begins to be clear, till it be entirely emerged. In a folar 
eclipſe, the minutes of Expurgation are the way which the 
moon makes from the time of its apparent conjunction, until 
the ſun appear entirely. Furetiere. 


EXT 


Water, or other moiſture therefrom, with wy; 
joined, Nr 
* 1 is 2 and is derived from «x, out of al, 


Exſiccation in moſt generally performed by mean of 


but as the different nature and form of the matte; make cr 
«Ke Ut. 


rent degrees and methads of application of th 
corre ef them have been diſtinguiſhed by the * 17 
inſolation, and torrifiction. The fi relates'only t. 8 


the ſecond to fluids and ſohds promiſi ; 7,0 Wy 
ſolids only. As to coction or boiling, Tongs th lat g 
that, at the cloſe of the operation, the fire be dul 2 WV, 
otherwiſe the matter being left dry, will be Wen ke, 
the juſt degree, and thence either conſumed ſag: 4 Fir 
This precaution is particularly neceſſary in the ca 4 Mag 
ble extracts, where the lea( orerheat is apt to my, 
burn, and acquire an matic ſcent and 9... © 
lations of ſalts and gums make the pri 
caction is uſed in this intention. 
Inſulation, or perhaps more. pr exhalation. ; 
by _— the body to the 222 ſun, ll i 
ently dry. In-this the ſurface of the matter is to be = 
as much as poſſible ; far in proportion to that will dle 
cation be completed in a greater or leſſer time. b 
Torrification, or, in the caſe of rhubarb, toaſtins 
expoſing ſolid bodies to the heat of a fire, at dach . 
ſtance as will not endanger their being burnt, in order: i 
them ſo as to be powdered. When roots or woods x " 
ta be treated, it is Freer firſt to cut them into ſlices * 
Decantation and ff tering are uſed ſubſeryient to . 
Where large quantities of fluid are to be ſeparated, and Py 
all the Exſiccation may be completed by inſolation Das 
practiſed in the caſe of Yrecipitations, and where * * 
or calx's of metals are to be freed from fluss. 
Filtering by attraction is performed by a twiſt of cotton the 
made wet, one end of which is put into the veſſel cant 
the matter to be filtered, and the other ſuffered to har» ». 
the veſſel below the bottom. "The thread will act a: 2 * 
and draw off the fluid, which will drop from its erd al th 
greateſt patt be exhauſted. This method is uſed in the xs 
paration of elaterium z.-ayd where the quantity is ſmall, l. 
be found convenient in many others. = 
The uſe of the chalk-ftone is another method of Excite 
chiefly applied to the drying of, powders after their krigaw 
It is done by laying the powder in troches or large drops, « 
a * and letting them remain there till they arc fü. 
ent . 
EX ANT, denotes any thing that exiſts, or is ſtill in being 
E/XTASY, is a tranſport which ſuſpends the functions af the 
ſenſes, by the intenſe contemplation of ſome extraordinary « 
ſupernatural object; or when God at the ſame time in 
on the — the extraordinary ideas of any thing is 
would reye | 
Ex rAs v, in medicine, is a ſpecies of catalepſy when a cn 
perfectly remembers, after the paroxyſm is over, the idea; 
conceived during the time it laſted. 
EXTEMPORA/NEOUS Preſcription. See PRESCRIPTION, 
EX TENSION *, in philoſophy, is the quality or propert; « 
any thing extended that occupies ſpace. The eſſence of bu 
or quantity conſiſts in Extenſion, of which there are t 
ſorts, length, breadth, and depth. 
* The word is Latin exte:/io, and derived from ex, and ius, 
to ſtretch out, or extend, 


cubit, growing tendinous again as it marches over the 1h 
and pafling under the annular ligament, is inſertes wn 
metacarpal bone of the little finger. If this muſcle 2 
flexor ulnaris act, they move the hand ſideways to 
ulna ; and if the flexor radialis and extenſor act, they mon? 
towards the radius. i 
EXTENSOR digitorum communis, Or digitorum tenſor, bas wy 
nous ofigination from the os humeri, between * gu” 
carpi ; and becoming flethy, about half its progrets, 5 92 
three tendons paſfins between the ulna and Tablet 
marching over the back of the hand, and remitting rr 
to each other, they are inſerted into the firſt, ſecond, 
bones of the fore, middle, and third fingers. by 
ExTENSOR digitorum longus, is fleſhy in the upper - 5 11 
tendinous in the lower, lying between the tibialis m * 
peronæus maximus. It is ñxed above in the 3 2 
head of the tibia, and infide of the head of tne 


EXT 

and tendinous ſeptum belonging to the 

le of that bone. It contracts in breadth above 
anterior Jar ligament, and paſſing through it is divided into 
the anne” > the firſt of which is afterwards divided int 2 : 
1 Mich tendons are inſerted along the upper fide of the four 


* 

ſmall toes. in brevis, lies obliquely on the convex: ſide 

a eie alle called pedicus, it is divided into four 

22 which terminate in four tendons, which com- 
euroſes, in the ſame manner as thoſe gf the 


interoſſeous ligament 


feſhy portions, 
municate by ATA 


hand. * 2 * 
Aicis, or indicator, ariſes 
r — che radius, and deſcending obliquely becomes 
* at the lower part of the radius and carpus, and is 
= — into the third bone of the fore finger. | | 
ens minimi digiti, ariſes partly tendinous at the external 
_— ks of the os humeri, and partly fleſhy from the ſuperior 
rope, the ulna; and becoming tendinous as it paſſes under 
bee keamentum annulare at the carpus, 150 divided into two, 
ſometimes three tendons, which unite at its infertion into the 
third bone of the little finger. | 


ExXTENS 

chiefly - 

ine tend nous A 

3 the firſt bone of the thumb. WAS oo | 

ExTENSOR ſecundi interuodii pollicis, ariſes broad and fleſhy from 

that part of the radius next the ulna, and becoming tendinous 

palles to its implantation at the ſecond bone of the thumb. 

ExTENSOR tertti internodii pollicts, has a partly tendinous, but 

chiefly fleſhy origination from the ulna, as alſo from the liga- 

ment between the ulna and radius ; whence deſcending ! 
obliquely it becomes tendinous to its inſertion in the third bone 

of the thumb. F 

Extexs0R pallicis Iangus, ariſes fleſhy from the fibula, and de- 

ſcending under the annular ligament of the tarſus, ſends off a 

{mall tendon to the firſt bone of the great toe, as Mr. Tanner 

often obſerved ; and marching along the ſuperior part of the 

| foot, is inſerted into the ſecond bone of the great toe. 
ExTENSOR pollicis brevis ; this muſcle, though not mentioned by 
anatomiſts, is conſtantly obſerved in diſſection : It ariſes fleſhy 

from the fore part of the os calcis, and being dilated into a 

feſhy belly, becomes a ſlender tendon, and is inſerted into 

the rſt bone of the great toe, which it extends or pulls up- 
wards, 

EXTENT, in law, ſometimes ſignifies a writ or commiſſion 

to the ſheriff for valuing lands or tenements; and ſometimes 

the act of the ſheriff upon this writ ; But it frequently ſigni- 
ßes the eſtimate or valuation of lands, which, when done to 
the utmoſt value, is ſaid to be in the full Extent. 

EXTENUAUTION *, in rhetoric, a figure oppoſite to hyper- 
bole, whereby any thing is diminiſhed or extenuated, as the 
Extenuation of a crime, fact, &. , 

” The word is Latin extenuatio, which is derived from extenuo, 
to leſſen. ; 

EXTERIOR Polygon, in fortification, is the diſtance of one 
point of a baſtion from the point of another, reckoned all 
round the work. ; 

ExTERIOR Talis, in fortification, ſignifies any thing that goes 
with a lope, 

EXTERMINA'T ION X, is the act by which the utter de- 
traction of any thing is brought about, or performed, 

The word is Latin extermizatio, which is derived from ex, out 
of, and /erminus, bounds or limits. 


| ExttxuINATION of quantities, in algebra; fee EQUA/TION. 
EXTERNAL ®, is any thing which is on the outſide, or 
which proceeds from the outſide. 
Te word is derived from the Latin extermus, outward. 


ExTERXAL Angles, are the angles on the outſide of any right- 
lined figure, when all the fades are ſeverally produced ; and 
ey are all taken together, equal to four right angles. And, 
in particujar, of a triangle (plate XXIX. fig. 7.) the exter- 
nal angle bed is equal to both the interual and oppoſite ones 4 
Y 12. 


* 
* 


EXT 'NCTION , is the act by which any thing ceaſes. 
le word is Latin extin&io, which is derived from extingus, to 
put out, | 
PxTISGT? 


een 
44 


ON, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, is when red-hot 
ow Or mincral are extinguiſhed in ſome liquor, either to 
ten their 4 rimony, as tutty ; or to Communicate their VIr- 


We any liquor, 25 that of Reel to water, brick to oil; or to 
We them eme temper, as is done to ſtee], by quenching 
„ Von in water, or ſome other proper menſtruum. 


ay NEA“! TON *, is the act of cutting out excreſcences from 
rn or removing ſuch obſtinate humours, as ſeem to be 
3 men; as the Extirpation of'a cancer, &c. The Ex- 
"24101 of any member of the body is more properly called 
anputation. 
Ag 
1 de word is Latin extirpatio, and derived from extirpe, to root 


rröpkx 


the en antiquity, was one who viewed and examin- 
ci the ente 


| 


from the middle off 


OR primi inter nodii pollicis, ariſes partly tendinous, but 
geſuv from the ulna, ſoon growing fleſhy, and becom- 
us again, as it deſcends obliquely, and is inſerted} 


at. As. DAE 4 — a 
* * 


EX T 


as to futurity: This kind of divination was 
and wag much uſed in Greece and Italy, 
The Word is Latin, which is derived from ex! | 
„ adds Ohekale erived trom exe, entrails, and 
EXTO/RTION “, in law, is an unlawful or violent 
of money or goods, from any perſon, 
ces, or authority; as alſo the 
r by unlawful games, 
J 
The word is derived from the Latin ex, 
| wrelt. 
E'XTRA-Jjupictat, is when judgment is gi 
that is not depending in that court 
Ls — 95 ox wherein the judge 
EXTRACT *, is the ſubſtance or ſummary, more or leſs, of 
a book, proceſs, &c. alſo it implies the copy or duplicat 
made from any original, regiſter, &c. 


* = word is derived from the Latin ex, out of, and trabo, to 
raw, 


| EXTR ACT, in pharmacy, is the purer part of vegetables or other 
natural bodies, that has been ſeparated from the more groſs 
paris, and diſſolved in ſome proper menſtruum by means of 
digeſtion, and reduced to a thick and moiſt conſiſtence, by 
diſtillation or evaporation of the menſtruum. 
EXTRA'CTION, in chemiſtty, the operation where! 
ces, tinctures, &c. are extracted, or 
dies. 
EXTRACTION, in urgety, ſignifies the extracting any foreign 
matter out of the body, by the help of inſtruments. 
ExTRACTI1ON,' in genealogy, implies the ſtock or family, from 
which a perſon is deſcended, | 
EXTRACTION gf reets, in arithmetic and algebra, is the wunra- 
velling or, as it were, the unfolding or n any propoſed 
power or number into the ſame parts of which it is com- 
poſed, or ſuppoſed to be made up of. In order to perform 
which, it will be requiſite to conſider how thoſe powers are 
compoſed, &c. 
A ſquare number is that which is equally equal, or which is 
contained under two equal numbers. | 
Thus the ſquare number four is compoſed of two equal min- 
bers 2 and 2, viz. 2X 2 = 4. 
Or the ſquare number 9 is compoſed of the 3 equal numbers 
3 and 3, viz. 3X 3 2 9. According to Euclid, 
That is, if any number be multiplied into itſelf, t 
is called a ſquare number. 
A cube is.that number which is equally equally equal, or which 
is contained under 3 equal numbers. 
Thus the cube number 8 is compoſed of 3 equal numbers 2, 
2 and 2. Viz, 2X2X2=8, &c. l 
That is, if any number be multiplied into itſclf, and that pro- 
duct be multiplied with the ſame number; the ſecond product 
is called a cube number. 
Theſe two, viz. the ſquare and cube numbers, borrow theil 
names jrgm geometrical extenſions, or figures. 
. "Thus a root is repreſented by a line or tide, having but one 
dimenſion, viz. that of length only. 
The ſquare is a plane, or figure, of 2 dimenſions, havin 
equal length and breadth. The cube is a ſolid body of 3 di- 
menhons, having equal length, breadth, and thickneſs : But 
beyond theſe 3 nature does not proceed, as to local exten— 
ſion. That is, the nature of place, or ſpace, does not admit 
any other ways of extenſion, than length, breadth, and thick - 
neſs. Neither is it poſſible to form or compoſe any figure or 
body beyond that of a ſolid. 
And, therefore, all the ſuperior powers above the cube or 
third power, as the biquadrate or fourth power, the {ur{olid or 
fifth power, &c. are beſt explained and underſtood by a rank 
or ſeries of numbers in geometrical proportion. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe any rank of geometrical proportionals, 
whoſe firſt term and ratio are the ſame ; and to them let there 
be aſſigned a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreſſiom, 
beginning with an unit or 1, whoſe common difference is 
allo 1, 3 
. i... % d $. ©. 7 indices 
Thus fz. PT RY Fog = ng I 
Then are thoſe numbers in continual proportion, produced by 
a continued multiplication of the firſt term or root into itſeli; 
and thoſe of arithmetical progreſhon, or indices, ſhew what 
degree or power each term in the geometrical proportion is of. 
For example, in this ſeries of > 2 is both the firſt term or 
roat, and common ratio of the ſeries. 
Then 2 X 2= 4 the ſecond term or ſquare. 
And2X2X2=8, or4X 2 = 8 the cube or third term. 
Again 2X2X2X2=160r8X2= 16 the ſourch term 
or biquadrate, and ſo on for the reſt. | 
Note, this is called involution, viz. when any number is 
drawn into itſelf, and afterwards into that product, &c. it is 
ſaid to be fo often involved into itfelf ; and the incices are the 
exponents of their reſpective powers ſo involved. l | 
And according to theſe involutions, is formed the following 
table of powers; wherein the root is only one tie, ge. 


[) 


called extiſpicium ; 


. 


wrefting 
either by force, mena- 
exaction of unlawful uſury, 
and taking more than what is 


out of, and rorgnov, to 


ven in any cauſe 
where ſuch judgment is 
= * = * — 

has no juriſcliction. 
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drawn from natural bo- 
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als of vicimt in order to draw preſages en, | 
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This table plainly ſhews, by inſpection, any power (under the 
tenth) of all the q figures; and from thence may be taken the 
neareſt root of any ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. of any 
number whoſe root or ſide is a ſingle figure. | 

But if the root conſiſt of two, three, or more places of figures, 
then it muſt be found by eſo. or figure after figure. 


When any number is propoſed to have its root extracted, the | 


firſt work is to prepare it, by points ſet over their proper 
figures, according as the given power, whoſe root is ſought, 
requires; and this is done by conſidering the index of the 
given power, which for the ſquare is 2, for the cube is 3, for 
the biquadrate is 4, &c. as in the precedent table: Then 
allow ſo many places of figures in the given power, for each 
ſingle figure of the root, as its index denotes ; always begin- 
ning theſe points over the place of unity, and proceeding to- 
wards the left hand, if the given number be integers ; but 
towards the right hand in decimal parts. As in theſe fol- 
lowing : | | 

Suppoſe any given number, as 75640387246 which is gene- 
rally called the reſolvend. | 
Then, if it be required to extract any of the following roots, 
it mult be pointed in this manner: 


Square root, thus, 7 5640 387246 


Vi. for the Cu be root, 75040387240 
Biquadrate root, 75640387246 
Surſolid root, 7 5640387246 


Or, ſuppoſe the number to be 0,674035982 : , 


Ihen for the Cube root, o, 67403 5982 a 

Biquadrate, o, 674035982000 
Now the reaſon! of pointing that given reſolvend in this man- 
ner, viz. the allowing 2 figures in the ſquare, 3 figures in 
the cube, and 4 figures in the biquadrate, &c. for one figure in 
the root, may be made evident ſeveral ways; but it is eaſily 
conceived from the table of ſingle powers, wherein you may 
obſerve, that all the powers of the figure g (which is but a 
fingle figure) have the ſame number of places of figures, as the 
index of thoſe powers denotes : ' Therefore, ſo many places 
of figures mult be taken-or afligned for every ſingle — in 
the root. Conſequently by theſe points is known how many 
places of figures there will be in the root, viz. ſo many points 
as there are, ſo many figures there mult be in the root, and 
whether they muil be integers, or decimal parts, is eaſily de- 


C 


termined by the reipective places of the points. 
To EXTRACT the fquare root cut of any given number. 


Having pointed the given reſolvend into periods of 2 figures, 
as before directed; then by the table of powers, or otherwiſe, 
find the greateſt ſquare that is comained in the firſt period to- 
wards the left hand, ſetting down its root like a quotient 
figure in diviſion, and ſubtract that ſquare out of the 25 pe- 
riod of the reſolvend: To the remainder bring down the next 
period of figures for 2 dividend, and double the root of the 
arſt ſquare for a diviſor, inquiring how often it may be had 
in that dividend ; ſo as when the quotient figure is annexed to 
the divifor, and that increaſed diviſor being multiplied with 
the ſame quotient figure, the product may be the greateſt 
number that can be taken out of that dividend ; which ſub- 
tract from the ſaid dividend, and to the remainder bring down 
the next period of figures for another new dividend ; then ſec 
how often the laſt increaſed diviſor can be had in the new 
dividend, with the ſame caution as before; and fo proceed on 
from period to period, in the very fame manner, until the 
whole work is finiſhed, | 

An example or 2 being well obſerved will render the work of 
torming the new diviſors, &c. more plain and eaſy, than can 
be expreſſed in a multitude of words, 

Fxample. Let it be required to extract the ſquare root out of 
£72199990721 ? This reſolvend being prepared or pointed as 
betore directed, will ſtand | 


— 


2 


EXT 


pe . - o * 


Thus, 572199960721 ( 463 the 
49 = the greatell Kune in * 


I; Diviſor, 145) $21 | 
W e 5 725 5&5 


2. Diviſor, 1506) 96bgg | 


6 9036 1506 X 6 


3 Diviſor, 15124) 66396 * 
4 0049 15124X 4 : 


4. Diviſor, 1514283) *590007 
3 453549 = 151283x , 


5. Diviſor, 1512869) 13615821 
9 13015821 = 1512869 x g 


750439 = 572199960721, 
at is the ſquare root of — Og 
. 3 . 5? 


Operation. 1850701,764025 (1360405, den, 
(requing, 


Proof, 756439 * 
Example 2. Wh 


| JG 


7204) 1101,56 
4 108816 


1720805) 13 604048 
5, 13 604025 


(0) 
Example 3. What is the ſquare root of o | 
— 4. 3+ 196076225 dec 


Operation. 0,06076225 (0, 2465, the wy + 


504 — 52 X 52 (quired, 
44) 207 
4 176 
5486 3162 
2916 
54925) 24625 
5 24625 


(0) 
What is here done in whole numbers, mixed numbers, ws 
decimals, may alſo be done by vulgar fractions, if you ft 
change the given fraction into decimals. 


Example 4. Let it be required to extract the ſquare rod 
Ts irſt, x; = 0,04. : 
Then 0,64 {,8, the root required, 
» by ; 


(0) 

In theſe four examples, the reſolvend hath been a pete? 
ſquare ; and, therefore, the root hath been extracted withoi 
leaving any remainder : But it very often happens that ne 
refolvend is not a true figurative number, according to tit 
en power: That is, it is not a perfect ſquare, cut 

iquadrate, &c. and then ſomething will remain, after the ex 
traction hath been made throughout all the points. Sac 
numbers are called ſurd numbers, and their roots can tig 
be truly found, but will become a continued ſeries ad infinitun; 
if to the remainder there be ſtill annexed cyphers according a 
the propoſed power requires, viz. by two's in the ſquats 
three's in the cube; four's in the biquadrate, &c. and tr 
operations continued on as before. 


Example 5. Suppoſe it were required to extract the ſeu" 
root of 6968. 


Operation. 6968 (83,4745. &c. 
04 
1633 £68 
3 489 
1664) 79,99 
4 66 56 
16687) 12 4400 
7 11 680g 
166944) 759100 
4 66777 
1669485 9132400 
5 8347425 
1669498 784975 Ke. Tip 


© of a ſurd number may be continued on to what | 
Thus the 2 but cannot be truly found. 
confi ox of the cube root, may be performed by the follow- 


Ex 


10 nethod, which admits of two caſes. 
in 


: ed the given reſolvend into periods of three pla- 
Having di „ ſeek a cube number that comes the 
t the firſt period of the reſolvend, whether it be prea- 
c period. | 
by i 2 number ſo taken be leſs than the firſt 
od of the reſolvend, call its root leſs than juſt, and ſub- 
* chat cube from the firſt period of the refolvend. 
teac But if the cube be greater than the. firſt period of the 
Cale 2. 1, call its root more than juſt, and ſubſtract the reſol- 
t chat cube, annexing cyphers to it. 

root whether it be leſs, or more than juſt, annex 

hers as there are remaining points over the whole 
_ he reſolvend; and multiply it with 3, then make 
num oduct a diviſor, by which you mult divide the difference 
the n the reſolvend and the foreſaid cube, then will that 
2 be the reſolvend depreſſed to a ſquare ; and therefore 
— be pointed as ſuch, viz. into periods of two figures 
it 8 That being done, make the firſt root (without theſe 
8 hers that were annexed to it) a diviſor, inquiring how 
cyp it may be found in the firſt period of the new reſolvend 
often re in extracting the ſquare root) with this conſidera- 
(3 that if the root (now a diviſor) be leſs than juſt, you 
— annex the quotient figure to it, and then multiply the 
m * ſo increaſed, in the ſaid | Lug oa figure ; ſetting down 
om units place of their product under the pointed figure of 
that Yeriod and ſubtracting it as in diviſion : And fo on from 
one period to another, as before. | 
But if the ſaid root, now a diviſor, be more than juſt, then 
ſubtract the quotient 1 7 f from cyphers annexed, 


| En- a | 
ap fer to be annexed to the ſaid diviſor ; multiplying the 


or ſuppoſed 


* as before, &c. an example or two will render the 


work plain and eaſy. 

Example 1. 

' What is the cube root of 140363183, the given reſolvend, to 
"ted thus 146363183 (5 the firſt root, leſs than juſt. 

be point 1 pa the neareſt cube to 146 


590X 3= 1500) 21363183 (14242,12 New refolvend 
ku Div. 5) 14242,12 (527 the root required, 
＋ 2 104 5 
2. Diviſor 52) 3842 

* 3689 


— t᷑ — 


Root 527 (153) the remainder to be rejected. 


Here the root 527 is the true root at the firſt operation, as 
may be eaſily tried by involving it. 
That is, 527 X 527 X 527 = 146363183, the given reſol- 
vend, But, if it had not been the true root, then every thing 
that hath been here done muſt have been repeated ; only, in- 
{ead of the firſt ſungle root (viz. J you muſt have taken the 
increaſed root, viz. 527, and this I call a ſecond operation; 
which would increaſe the laſt root to nine places of figures, 


root, 
of hgures may be taken into the root, eſpecially when the 


cube comes very near to the firſt period of the reſolvend. 


* Example 2. 

Ne e, ee 

* \\ hat is the cube root of 67 507824239 (4000 root leſs than 
n; Firſt neareſt cube == 64 (juſt. 
N. 

by Root o 3=12000) 3507824239 (292318,68 

| the 4) 


+ o 292318,68 (4071,8 


wo | 1. Diviſor, 40 2923 
+ 7 2849 


Dix iſor, 407 7418 
+ 1 4071 
3. Divifor, 4071) 3347,08 
＋ „8 3257, 4 &e. 


— U — — — 


Root = 4071,8 


cond pl 


exceſs 15 


© eaſily tried. 


Pin : 


decreaſed into the quotient figure; ſetting down their | 


viz, every operation triples the number of places in the laſt 
N. B. It often happens that four and ſometimes five places 


ſecond place proves to be a cypher. That is, when the firſt 


In this example, 5 figures are taken into the root, becauſe the 
ace proved to be a cypher. And in theſe five the 
Ae 15 not an unit in the laſt place; for if there were made 
* cond operation, the root would be 4071,78, &c. as may 


x .* s „* 
Nes TION of the ſquare roots of fimple algebraic quantities. 
o Ware of ad is + or - 4; the ſquare root of 94 ais + hee B, | _ 
J 3%, and that of 424 bis Tor —2ab: This is the quantity propoſed ; therefore, V 12 * — 72. 3 + 108 K, 


or the ſquare root of any quantity, ſuppoſe of 4 aabb} is equal to V x x — bx + 9 into y/ 12 x: But f x*— bx +9 


E X T 


is that which, being multiplied into itſelf, will produce 4's 4 15. 
Now— 2 a b multiplied into itſelf will produce 4 a a þ b, . a 
well as +2 4+; and, therefore, one quantity is as much its 
{quare, root as the other. 


hen the ſquare root of a quantity cannot be extracted. it is 
uſual to ſignify it by this mark /: Thus 244 ſigniſies the 
ſquare root of 2 424; thus V aa I is the ſquare root of 


the whole quantity a@a— 46; thus y ac—46 
2 4 


ſignifies a 
fraction, whoſe numerator is the ſquare root of the whole 
quantity à 4 - 46, and whoſe denominator is 2 a; thus, 


4 — . ; 
5b 7» "RG wn ſquare root of the whole fraction 


4ab — & 
7B" MM. that is, the ſquare root of both the numerator and 
denominator. he 


When the ſquare root of a quantity cannot be extracted, the 
quantity may ſometimes, however, be reſolved into two fac- 
tors, waercot the one is a ſquare, and the other is not: And 
whenever this is poſſible, the root of the ſquare may be ex- 
tracted, and the radical ſign may be prefixed to the other fac- 
tor: Thus, 12aa = 4 na x 3; therefore, 12 aa = 
24 Xx V3. 
EXTRACTION of the ſquare roots of compound algebraic quantities. 
The Extraction of the ſquare root of compound algebraic 
quantities 1s fo very like that of whole numbers in-cotamon 
arithmetic, eſpecially in the caſe of ſerieſes, where it is chief- 
ly required, that a bare inſpection of the work might be ſuf- 
_ However, take the following directions with an ex- 
ample. 
Let it be required to extract the ſquare root of * + 4 x + 
Iox*Þ+20r*+25xf+24x+16: Here pointing every 
other place from the place of units, that is, from 16, I de- 
mand the ſquare root of the member belonging to the firſt 
point to the left hand, that is, of *, and the anſwer is x', 
which I put down in the quotient ; then I ſquare x, and ſub- 
tract the product æ from x, and there remains nothing: Then 
I bring down the two next members belonging to the next 
point, to wit, 4 + IO x* for a refolvend, and divide it by 
2 x3, the double of the root in the quotient ; that is, I divide 
4 x* by 2 x3, and the quotient is 2 *, which I put down in 
the quotient, as likewiſe after the diviſor 2 x* ; then I multiply 
the quantity 2 x3 + 2 x* by its laſt member 2 *, and the pro- 
duct 4 x* + 4 x+ I ſubtrat from the reſolvend 4 x5 + 10 xt, 
and there remains 6 x* ; to this remainder I bring down the 
next two places 20 x3 + 25 x* ; and ſo have a new reſolvend, 
which I divide by the double of the root already found, and 


do, N before, till the whole be divided, as you may ſee in the 
work: | 


* 4 4% IK ＋ 20% +25 * 24 x + 15 
"Re (+292 + 3x +4 


* * +4x5 + 10 x* 
o+ 2 K* 435 * 


2 * a? PEE * +6 x'+ 2047 +25 x? 
mg 43 6 xt + 1243) +9 K 


tt 


2 x - * L 6bx+ * + 8x* + 164* +24x+ 16 
YI? F 44) 8x3 + 164* +24x-+ 16 


| 4 * * * 


— 


; Otherwiſe thus : 


* +4 + loxt +204) + 25x" + 24 x + 16 
6 
* 


(W + 33 +4 
wats £-5:9 Jug 
| + 200) TATA 
Laces 3-14 * + GK 
+ 3x 6 x+ + 1287 + 9x? 


2 x3 x*+ 6x * 8 * + 16? 
1 7+) F 8 * +16x* + 24x +16 


+ * * * 
Since the laſt member + 16 was a ſquare, I might have be- 
gun the Extraction at that end, and the root would have come 
out the ſame as before, but inverted. — 16 is no ſquare num- 
ber, ſince there is no root, either affirmative or negative, 
which, when multiplicd into itſelf, will produce — 16. 
Let it be propoſed to extract the ſquare root, or, at leaſt, to 
reduce the root to the ſimpleſt expreſſion, of 12 * — 72 x* + 


s D being 


* 


— 


1 2. 


— _ 


pay 


rr 


—— 


— 


— — 


. ——— — A!:m——— «— Ä 


= 


— 2” I IE — — 
— : K > = 
a - - _— - 


- — — 2 — 
— — — 


— 
. — 
a” 


— 
— — — 


EXT 


| being extracted as above is x — 3, or 3— * and becauſe 
12x =4X 3x, we have / 12x =2 xXvV 3x; therefore, 
V 12% — 72x* +108 = 3, or 3—#into 2X4 
3x=2x—6,0r6—2x into / 3x. If the ſquare root 
of the factor x x — 6 x 4- 9 could not otherwiſe have been 
extracted, it might, however, have been obtained by an ap- 
proximation, as in the following exam WE 5 2 
Te extract the ſquare root of a binomial by an infinite ſeries. 
the ſquare root of a binomial, as 4 + 6, 1 — , &c. 
cannot be expreſſed by any finite number of terms, yet by an 
2 ſeries it ur þ | 
e ſquare root of the binomial 1 + , ſuppoſing x to be leſs 
than 1, is found by the following operation to be 1 T- x x — 
* -h + &c. a ſeries, whoſe regularity 1s not 


immediately perceived ; but it will appear in the courſe of | 


this work, that theſe ſeries's are as regular as any others what- 
ever, and as eaſily computed. 


„ * * 2 * 
x 1 & 
x a; wes os c. 
(1+ 2 8 2 128 + 
I f 
x * 
2＋ 20 
* 45 
2 x +— 
+ = Ty 
x* * 
2+ ) 
1 N- 
8 3 
1 * > i * K* 
x — —+ 2 — — — 
TX EA 8 64 
* x3 * * 
16 8 16 
1 
2＋4* n 
4 8 128 64 
„ 5 xt 
128 64 
o 


Since in all theſe ſeries's the powers of x aſcend or deſtend 
regularly, theſe roots may be extracted by the help of the co- 
efficients only, and the powers may be ſupplied afterwards ; 
but then due care muſt be taken to keep the terms diſtinct, fo 
as to place all of the ſame kind orderly one under another, 
that no confuſion may ariſe in the operation. See BINOMIAL 
Theorem. | 

EXTRACTION of the cube root of algebraical quantities. — The me- 
thod of extracting the cube root of algebraical quantities dit- 
fers ſo little from that already delivered for extracting it nu- 
merically, that we preſume it will be needleſs. to give any ex- 
amples ; we ſhall, therefore, only add the following theorem, 
to ſhew the reaſon of theſe operations. 
Suppoſe it were required to find the value of x G. Put v 
+ y = G, Ee r leſs than the true root. Involve r 
to the third power, and we ſhall have ri ＋ 37 7 y +37) + 
„* =x*=G. And 3r ry ZT YY TY = G—r'. und 
15472 + ble rejected as of ſmall vas... : 

r E 

Then it will be r y +* - D, which gives this theorem 

the examples given in extract- 


R y. By this theorem, 


ing the cube root numerically are performed. 


EXTRAO/RDINARY V, ſignifies whatever is ſurprizing, un- 


common, that does not happen every day, and is rarely ſeen. 
* The word is Latin extraordirarius, and derived from extra, 
out of, and ods, order. 


Envoy, or Embaſſadir EXTRAORDINARY, is ſuch an envoy 


or embaſſador as is ſent from one prince, &c. to another to 
treat of ſome particular and important matter, or about ſome 
ceremony, intermarriage, or compliments of condolence, con- 


ratulation, &c. | 

EXTRAVASA'TION *, in medicine, is applied to the blood 

or any ſort of fluid, when got out of the veſſels, in which it 

ought to be contained. 
* The word is Latin extrawa/aiio, and derived from extra, out 
of, and vas, a vellel. 

EXTREME, or ExTREAw, is that which ends or termi 
nates any thing; it alſo ſignifies violent, exceſſive, or ſenſible 
to the laſt degree. 

* The word is Latin extremus, and derived from externus, out- 
ward, 


- 


I 


TTY E 


is equal to the-ſquare of the greater i t 
tigation of which is as follows ; let the gin we oe My, 


for the „c { t put æ, the leſſer will G a 
by the ypotheſis a: x:@4—x i, 1 Tha 
* x ; conſequently a a a. And by addin, i = 
each ſide, to make x x +ax +4iaaa complete S400 
equation will ſtand thus; 1 aa=xx+ xa + den, te 
ſince the latter is exactly a ſquare, its root x +4 pn = 
and, by tranſpoſition, it will be /: aa — 1 4 = = V tas, 
ö 472 is a canon to find x, For at the foot of A f Which 
XIX. fig. 9.) ſet at 3. arts} CB=1a: > (Ae 
CA, the ſquare of which is equal AB g + C 1 
And, therefore, A C V 4 aa; make CD Srl 
whence CB @ being taken, as the caſe requires 3 
mains B D = x; which transfer into A B, it ſbal g. 
point E, where AB is cut according to extreme 
proportion, Euclid, in lib. 2. prop. 11. gives the — we 
demonſtration of this. But this cannot be done ex ak 
ny numbers; but if you would have it tolerah] N 
together the ſquare of any number, and the a 5 1 
= _— as — * 74 can the ſquare root of read, 
om whence takin re, 
e g whole number, the remainde; ; 
EXTREM E Undtion, is the ſixth ſacrament in the Romifh 
which is only given to perſons at leaſt of 14, others f. 
years of age, on their death-bed, with holy oils and r by 
ſame time putting up a great number of pra en * 
This is an imitation of the union which our Cavin: 11 
apoſtles ſometimes made uſe of on the ſick, and which 50 


gift of mir; 
TC an ordinary f. 
crament of the chriſtian church of this, as to make a facramer 


of the ſpittle, or ſuch other ceremonies, as. Teſ | 
times made uſe of on the fick whom he 3 
The Greeks give Extreme unction more frequently ws 
ſons in health than the ſick. The Armenians give it after he 
are dead, and that only to their prieſts. The Muſcovite 1 
miniſter it My ſuch perſons as are a" over; ſo that they th 
no more medicines afterwards, but entire] 
to the divine will. Furetiere. . T 
EXTU/ BERANCE “, the fame as protuberance, which de 
notes a ſwelling in the fleſh, or any other part of the body, 
* The word is Latin extuteran;, and derived from ex ad us 
a ſwelling. | | 
EXU”B ERANCE * is applied to the ſuperabundance 0 r 
thing; as a lawyer made uſe of ſuch an argument for his c. 
ent, only by way of Exuberance of right. 


* The word is Latin exuberans, and derived from ex and a 
teat. 


EXUDA'TION *, is properly applied to the ſweating of an 
perſon ; and oftentimes it denotes the moiſture that dug 
from any body. 

* The word is Latin exudatio, and derived from ex and du, mo? 


EXULCERA”TION *, the fame as ulcer ; but it is gene 
applied to thoſe eroſions that begin to form an ulcer, 


* * word is Latin exu/ceratio, and derived from ex anc uz, 1 
ile. 


EXU/STION *, in ſurgery, the act of burning with fre. 


* The word is Latin ex»/tio, and derived from ex and urs, N 
burn. 


EXU/VIZ. *, in pharmacy, are the ſloughs of ſerpents, &. 
that is, the ſkins which they caſt in ſpring, 


* The word is Latin, and derived from cx:, to uncio2th. 


"IT 


ſeem to have been depoſited there at the univerſal delage. . 
which Dr. Woodward, and others, have proved to vette ra 
ſpoils of once living animals. 5 
EYE, in anatomy, the organ of ſight, or the infrumen wh 
repreſents viſible objects to the mind. bY 
The whole body of the eye is a kind of teleſcope of ny 
perfection, which tranſmits images in an exact and cn 
manner even to the bottom of it. This bottom is n 
with textures of nerves, on which the image 15 mm 
and by that means the ſenſation 1s produced, of which oct © 
theſe textures is the immediate organ. | KW 
In order to give a clearer idea of the &ryAure of the Exe © 
the mechaniſm of viſion, let us have recourte to the c 
obſcura, or dark chamber, which the Eye in ſome me 
reſembles, == . uf hl 
Shut up a room ſo cloſe as to deprive It entirely o * 
Then make a hole in one of the windove-hutters, ane "Ir 
ſite this hole, at the diſtance of ſeveral feet, place 2 FO 
ſome white paſte-board; on which, all the ovjec® E 
will be painted in the moſt lively and natural 8 * 
abſolutely reverſed. If theſe images are dcfired to be f 


loans X 
, - n 2 e 
ſented in a more exact and beautiful manner, let 108 


x * 
Boa” 


* . * 
ter, V. Ain, wy 
Arm 2 r 2=7 PI 


EYE 


a ne to render the camera obſcura, with 
All that eqs an artificial Eye, is the figure of a 
regard to J having the lens placed within this globe. 
obe, an Ky Eye the globe or caſe is formed by ſupple 
2 and the lens by tranſparent bodies and humours 
ully ge. pM are compoſed, firſt, of a ſoft ſubſtance 
hat reſembling new cheeſe, and ſecondly, of two in- 
ſomeW ts of a competent ſolidity, called the dura and pia 
* Sh of which is manifeſtly double ; theſe 3 ſubſtances 
yan al the nerves. ? R 
incipal nerves of the Eye, called the optic nerves A 
The XXX. fig. 1.) make their exit from the cranium, 
(7 each ſide. They derive their origin from thoſe parts 
4 medullary center of the brain, called the beds of the 


* . nerves K K tend towards the forepart of the 
10 approaching again one towards the other; and unite, 
＋ 3 in a ſingle nerve A, without any croſſing or con- 
* They afterwards ſeparate one from the other, being 
1 «cloſed in the pia mater, and inveſted with the anterior 
N * the brain; and after about 7 lines of way from their 
oy tion, they each of them enter into a qt cavity that 
24 to che orbit, the receptacle furniſhed by the brain for the 
g There they receive from the dura mater the ſheath 
2 to all the nerves. This ſheath confines the nerve, 
"1 hinders it from r too bulky. This 2 entrance 
— a canal of about two lines; after which the dura mater 
i divided into two laminæ; one ſufficiently thin hE which 
lines the orbit, the other thicker, as D D, which continues 
we On -« a ſheath to the nerve. From the angle h, formed 


by the diviſion of theſe two laminz, ariſe the muſcles of the 


= coat of the dura mater DD, that ACcompanies the optic 
nerve, and concurs to its - formation, 1s continued in the 
center of the orbit amidſt the muſcles, abour the ſpace of 
kreen lines, after which it expands and dilates itſelf into 
a globe, much in the ſame manner as glaſs is blown into a 
* root of this expanſion, between the nerve and globe, 
the dura mater forms a circular band, by means of which it 
frongly compreſſes the extremity of the nerve, and makes a 
fort of valve, which ſeems to ſeparate the globe from the 
nerve ; pretty much reſembling the paper ring applied to tele- 
ſcopes. It 1s formed like the valves of the inteſtine; x a 
returning fold of this coat; and it is evident, that this fold 
wa inevitable at the angle which the dura mater muſt make 
fir the abovementioned expanſion. 

The dura mater DD (plate XXX. fig. 2.) on thus expand- 
ins itfelf, forms the firſt, or exterior, membrane D bc of the 
globe of the Eye, called the cornea. The anterior portion 
el of this cornea is tranſparent and correſponds with the pu- 
pil; all the reſt is opaque. 22 

Though the tranſparent cornea be a continuation of the ſcle- 
rotis, or opaque cornea DD P, it conſtitutes a part of the 
ſmaller ſphere, which ſeems added there in the manner cry- 
als are to watches. By this means it projects a little beyond 
tie common ſphere of the Eye: Which circumſtance renders 
it very well adapted to collect a greater quantity of _ and 
images, in regard of objects that preſent themſelves ſideways 
to the Eye. 

The pia mater E, which is ſituated under the dura mater 
D expands itſelf in a globe like the dura mater, in order 
to form the internal membranes, or to double the cornea. It 
alſo forms, before its expanſion, a valve or circular band, 
which ſtrongly compreſſes the extremity of the nerve; but it 
1s divided into two laminæ, one genuine and ſolid, that is 
applied exactly to the inner ſurface of the cornea D, where it 
„ actually complicated and united to the other. M. le Cat 
brit diſcovered this membrane and demonſtrated its continua- 
ton with the pia mater, and its diſtinct extenſion, even almoſt 
9 the tranſparent cornea. 

[he ſecond amina of the pia mater, marked by long points in 
tne fgure, conſtitutes the choroides or uvea; but this lami- 
na, properly ſpeaking, is only a texture of nerves and blood- 
dell, that go out from the inner ſurface of the true lamina. 
Theſe veſſels convey a liquid that communicates a black or 
brown colour to this ſecond lamina, Part of theſe veſſels and 
dete open on the internal ſurface of this lamina, and there 
mM by that means a downy or mammillary texture loaded 
Wen the black liquor theſe veſſels are charged with. Ruyfc, 

5 male a particular coat of this lamina, called the ſecond 
Let at the choroides. This, according to us, would be the 
dad coat diſtributed by the pia mater to the Eye ; namely, 
e Wy membranous, united to the ſclerotis, one vaſcular, 


ed we choroides, and one downy, ſtiled tunica Ruyſchii. 
erds the fore part of the Lye the choroides is doubled; 

exterior complication forms what is called the iris 
n the middle of which is che perforation of the pupil. 
WEED furniſhed with muſcular fibres in the form of rays 
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. , GUates itſelf in the ſhade and in a paralytic ſtate of 
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through the ſwelling of its fibres, into which this ſtrong ligh 
determines the ſpirits, | 
The inner complication of the choroides forms on the hinder 
part the corona ciliaris H H, in the center of which is enchaſ- 
ed the lens of the Eye, called the cryſtalline humour. The 
corona ciliaris or ciliary proceſſes, on a cloſe examination, are 
the laſt nervous and vaſcular tuſts or fringes, which expand 
themſelves on the inner ſurface of the choroides ; where they 
form the ſecond coat and the corpus mammillare, which is 
the principal organ of ſenſation. They are plaited at this end 
like the wriſtband of a ſhirt ; inaſmuch as, from a large cir- 
cumference to which they were extended before, they are 
reduced to a very ſmall circle that ſurrounds the cryſtalline 
humour. Theſe fringes, as they are floating, ſurpaſs a little 
the bounds of the exterior lamina of which the iris is a conti- 
nuation. 
This external lamina is complicated under the ciliary fibres, 
where it grows thickiſh and white. In this termination it 
ſcems to affect approaching to an ungulous nature, as much 
as can be expected from its delicacy ; which indeed is the caſe 
of almoſt all textures formed by the parallel, cloſe, and com- 
70 beds of nervous fringes. | 
he whole ſpace of the Eye that is before the corona ciliaris 
I. L. and the cryſtalline humour K, is filled with a limpid 
water, called the aqueous humour, in the center of which 
ſwims the iris or pupil H H. So that the iris divides this ſpace 
into two ſmall chambers ; one before, that is terminated by 
the tranſparent cornea, or exterior glaſs of the Eye b cb; and 
the other on the back part a very ſmall one bounded. by the 
corona ciliaris I, I, the cryſtalline tumour K, or the lens of 
the Eye, and the iris H H. 
Next to theſe two chambers, behind the corona ciliaris and 
the cryſtalline humour, the globe of the Eye ſorms a ſpace a 
great deal larger K L than the preceding ones. This ſpace 
is all occupied by a ſort of tranſparent jell „called the vitre- 
ous humour. The cryſtalline humour K is lodged in the 
anterior ſurface of this jelly, like a diamond ſet in a ring. 
The medullary and interior ſubſtance A of the optic nerve is 
expanded as well as the preceding coats, and forms a flabby 
texture marked by ſmall points in the plate, 
This texture conſtitutes the inmoſt membrane of the globe of 
the Eye, called the retina, and terminates at the corona cilia- 
ris. This ſoft ſubſtance of the nerve, at the beginning of its 
expanſion, forms the ſmall medullary button B. | 
The extremely fine textures that divide the cavity of the Eye, 
and form cells for the humours it is filled with, are the ſame 
which in the cavity of the nerve divide and ſupport the medul- 
lary ſubſtance therein exiſting, 
Such is the ſtructure of the Eye diſcovered by anatomy. But 
the lights, derived from reaſon and analogous aſſiſtances, let 
us 2 great way farther into the nature of this wonderful organ. 
It is evident, that every individual ſenſation is produced by 
nervous papillz; and that the fluid which animates theſe 
papillæ, receives by the glands the preparations and mixtures 
that fit it for receiving the ſenſation peculiar to each organ. 
It is well known that theſe glands and nervous papilla: are 
often one and the ſame organ; and that they ſometimes even 
add to the preceding functions the filtration of a ſenſible 
liquid. The ſtructure is particularly remarkable in the glan- 
dulous papillz of the tongue, that are at once the a__— of 
the ſenſation of taſte, and the receptacles where the ſenſitive 
fluid receives its character, its mixture, and the reſervoirs of 
a filtrated liquid neceſſary to this ſenſation. The Eye, all 
wonderful as it is, is nothing elſe but a glandulous papilla of a 
larger ſize and expanſion, and hollower than the other glands. 
It is like them a triple organ of ſenſation, of preparatſon, of 
the ſenſitive fluid, and of filtration. The cloſeſt examination 
poſſible of this nervous papilla does not make it in the leat 
degenerate, On the contrary it reflects a conſiderable luſtre 
on the ſtructure and uſe of theſe papillæ, the univerſal organs 
of ſenſation. This ſtructure and theſe uſes, that have been 
hitherto a kind of myſtery, ccafe almoſt to be fo in the organ of 
ſight. 
A glandulous papilla is a tuft and end of a nerve, deſtined to 
the filtration of ſome liquid. The Eye is very evidently the 
extremity of the optic nerve, expanded, and blown, as it 
were, into a hollow ſphere full of fiuids. One may tracg the 
veſſels conveying theſe fluids, which from the expanded coat; 
of the dura and pia mater, where they are interwoven, an o- 
pen themſelves on the inſide of this organ. The ſize alone of 
theſe veſſels viſibly demonſtrates the filtration made there of 
the contained liquid, and the coats and cavity of this organ 
are nothing elſe than the prop and rcſervcir of it, 
The inſide of the glands is the concourſe of arterial and ner- 
vous extremities, in which concourſe the animal fluid is united 
to a volatile part of the arterial blood, to enable it to diſcharge 
its functions. This union is made by means of the nervous 
and vaſculary tufts. Theſe tuſts in the Eye produce the down 
of the choroides. It is therefore highly probable, that the 
black liquid with which this down is imbued, is nothing elſe 
than the ſulphureous particles of the blood diffüuſed in this 
texture by the tufts of the arteries, and loaded with the volae 
tile portion that is mixed with the animal fluid, conveyed by 
the nervous tufts. Or, if you pleate, this black liquid is the 
regs, 
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fluid partakes in ſome degree of the nature of mercury. Now 
mercury, intimately united with fulphur, forms a black ſub- 


is the preateſt reaſon to imagine, that the Eye preſents to us 


on no other baſis than that of the neceſſity there ſeems to be 
for it, in regard of almoſt all the functions, and principally of 


However, this black liquid obſervable in the choroides is not 
all the glands: It is viſible in the glands of the kidnies; 
for which reaſon they are called capſule atrabilariæ. It is 
" likewiſe viſible in the pulmonary or bronchial glands. In ſhort, 
liquor, with wh 


have been ſpeaking of, forms the inner membrane of the cho- 
roides. The exterior lamina this is ſuſtained by, is, in the or- 


formed, which in the Eye conſtitutes the exterior tunic of 


EYE 


dreps, as it were, of the fluid, that reſults from the mitture | 


of the ſpirits with the volatile part of the blood. The animal 


ce, an æthiops, as is well known. In like manner there 


ſenſible traces of this ſo uſeful mixture; which we eſtabliſh 


muſcular motion. 


peculiar to the Eye ; we meet with it on the inſide of almoſt 


the colour of Negroes bas no other origin than this fable 
ich their cutaneous nervous tufts, being very 

orous, imbue the cuticle that inveſts them. 

he down of the choroides, impregnated with the 17 4 we 


gan of the ſight, what the corpus reticulare is in the organ of 
the touch, and in that of the taſte. In all theſe organs the 
veſſels and nerves, before their expanſion into tufts, are ſtrip- 
ed of their thick coat; and it is of theſe ſpoils the texture is 


the choroides. The nervous papillæ being ſtripped in like 
manner become more delicate, and endued with a greater ſen- 
ſibility ; and the texture made of their ſpoils ſerves to ſuſtain 
the nervous tufts and orifices of the veſſels that convey the 
neceſſary liquids, as well as the papillz themſelves, as to the 
tranſparent humours contained in the globe. 

As far as the choroides, the veſſels are large enough to permit 
the ſulphureous particles of the blood to paſs along with the 
ſpirituous lymph; but beyond this membrane, the minuteneſs 
of the veſſels lets only an extremely ſubtile lymph eſcape, 
which forms and ſupplies the humours of the Eye. 

Of theſe the vitreous humour is the moſt conſiderable. It 
fills about three fourths of the globe of the Eye towards the 


— 


even to light 3 which, however is not fact. i 
complete the circumference of this globe, is naty 


The cornea then in this metamorphoſis does not 


natural chain of ſprings, with which ſuch a ſeries of wore 


papilla, and by its thick toats forms a pefſg 3. 
obe, that one would almoſt imagine * im ad n 
ere. 


rior coat which is the only one thick and ſubſtanti 


a] en 


to terminate in a tranſparent lamina ; and this So doc 
preciſely at the entrance of the tays, becauſe, Phpfenl, n 
ing, it can occur only at the extremity of this bew ect 
as the nails can be formed no where elle but a the en.) 

a 


the fingers. 


tradict its origin, but follows the common law An 
| * 


The farther they recede from their beginning, 
grow, and compacter. The nab 1 Marker the 
mities of the nerves of the arms and legs. The: * 
hard and tranſparent, and would be as ratifbarve = — 
cornea, if, like that, they were inceſſantly moiſtene the 
liquids, The cornea becomes as little tranſparent as the ,.. 
when it is once abridged of its uſual fupply of e. 
Therefore theſe. two parts have the ſame nature and wes 
identical origin | _ 

e rays tranſmitted to the Eye ſtand in need of be 
refracted, and collected after 4 particular * 
uniform liquid, like what is contained in all the gan 
papillæ, would not have effected that buſinef Ar 
this organ. Now the inner ſubſtance of this! * 
provided for this contingency ! It is the ſtream of 
which gives conſiſtence and folidity to all our parts; 20 
diſtribution is ſych, that it imparts this conſiſtence elk 
in the order Which the perfection of the organ demand Ay 7 
the mean time for ſuch a prodigy of execution, what a fm 
5 of mechaniim ! A nerve expanded into a globe bas 
diſtinctly ſpread one over another, liquids colleed unde 
theſe coats by a very ordinary filtration; this is the yy. 
„ 

admirable firſt cauſe ! With what rapture ought the mar 
to be ſeized who diſcovers demonſtratively the ſumplicity ul 


is produced |! 


| bottom of that organ, and is condenſed to a jelly; becauſe, Ex, in architecture, is applied to any round window mat i 
1 2 embraced by all the coats of the optic nerve, and imme- a pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like, Buil 
1 diately by the medullary part of it, the retina, it is impreg- | Dic. 
1 nated with a great quantity of this enlivening liquid; the | Eyz of the dome, is an aperture at the top of a dome, 26 thi d 
property of which is to give a firmneſs and conſiſtence to the | the pantheon, in Rome, or St. Paul's, in London: lt is vs 
folids and fluids, where it occurs in abundance, | ally covered with a lanthorn. 
' The cryſtalline humour, for the ſame reaſon, ought to have | Eye of the volute, in architecture, is the center of the voluts, 
| this conſiſtence in a greater degree. For beſides the preced- or that point in which the helix or ſpiral, of which it is form- 
ing advantages which it has in common with the vitreous ed, commences ; Or it is the little circle in the middle of te 
1 | humour, its very ſmall circumference receives likewiſe by volutes, in which are found the 13 centers for deſcribing the 
: 


means of the corona ciliaris the concourſe. of all the nervous 13 circumvolutions thereof. 

extremities of the choroides. It muſt therefore be impregnat- | Eye-brow, in architecture, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as H 

cd with a greater quantity of this fluid, and conſequently re- | fillet. 

N . a larger proportion of conſiſtence. Evye-brow., See SUPERCVLIUM. 

or the contrary reaſon, the liquid ſituated under the tranſpa- | BulPs-Eve, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in te 

rent cornea, and remote from this great influx of the conſer- | conſtellation Taurus. Sce Al DpEBARAN. 7 
© | vatory fluid, muſt fall ſhort in point of conſiſtence, and make | Cat's-Eye. See Car's-Eyxk. 
1 a fluid of an aqueous nature. EYRE “, in law, the itinerant courts of juſtice, 
1 What is very ſurpriſing, is the diſpoſal of theſe cauſes to pro- The word is formed from the old French erre, iter, way, nl 
1 duce effects ſo ſingularly peculiar to the organ they compoſe. ad 
1 A glandulous papilla of the tongue is but the extremity of a EyRE of the fore, the juſtice-ſeat, or place where the fork 
1 nervous fibre. This fibre could only make a porous button, | court was held. | 
1 full of a limpid liquid, which indeed was all it was neceſſary it | EY/RIE, or Ay xIE, the place where hawks fit and hatch ther 
1 ſhould do. But this would have no ways been ſufficient for the oung. EE 
organ of the ſight z more materials were requiſite, Beſides it | EZE'CHIEL'S Reed, or Rod, a meaſure mentioned in ſc- 
is not here a nervous fibre, but an intire nerve, and that a | ture, and by late writers computed to be equal to one 2 
very conſiderable one, which expands itſelf at once into a fir- liſh foot, eleven inches, and one third of an inch. 
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Tue letter F is borrowed from the digamma or double 
ma of the Eolians, as is evident from the inſcrip- 
9 5 on the pedeſtal of the colloſſus at Delos; and 
undoubtedly formed from the old Hebrew vau. And, 
was ub his letter be not found in the modern Greek alpha- 
it was in the ancient one, from whence the Latins 
het, you and tranſmitted it to us. 3 
It is formed by a ſtrong expreſſion of the breath; and joining 
** ame time the upper teeth and under lip. It has but 
ut the ke ſound, which has a great affinity with v and 5h, 
* being written for it by us in all Greek words, as 
philoſophy, Kc. though the Italians write ĩt 91 Fs 
The Romans for ſome time uſed an invert F A A, inſtead 
of V conſonant, which had no peculiar figure in their alpha- 
het, Thus, in inſcriptions we meet with TERMINAAIT, 
N11 Kc. Lipſius and others ſay, that it was the emperor 
Claudius who introduced the uſe of the inverted digamma, or 
J; but it did not long ſubſiſt after his death ; for Quinti- 
lian obſerves that it was not uſed in his time, 
For Fa, in mulic, is the fourth note in riſing, in this order of 
the gamut, ut, ve, mi, Pro It likewiſe denotes one of the 
three keys in muſic, deſtined for the baſs. i 
F, in phyſical preſcriptions, ſtands for fiat, or let it be done. 
Thus F. S. A. ſignifies fiat ſecundum artem. 
F, was alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 40, according to the 


verſe, 


PE AR AT... Om. OE... Gi EP nn nn PI 


Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diflat ab alpha, 
And, when a daſh was added a- top, thus F, it ſignified forty 


5 thouſand. LP ; 
ö FBlANs, Fanrt, in antiquity, were prieſts of Pan, who 
0 were divided into two bodies, under the names of Quintilians 


and Fabians, to perpetuate the memory of Quintilius and Fa- 
bius, the former of which was head of Romulus's party, and 
the latter of Remus's. 
FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, deſigned either to in- 
ſtruct or divert, diſguiſed under the allegory of an action, &c. 
ſotham's beautiful Fable of the trees is the oldeſt that is extant. 
Nathan's Fable of the poor man and his lamb is the next in 
antiquity, and had ſo good an effect, as to convey inſtructi- 
ons to the ear of a king. We find ÆEſop in the moſt diſtant 
ages of Greece : And, in the early days of the Roman com 
monwealth, we find a mutiny appeaſed by a Fable of the belly 
and the members. As Fables had their riſe in the very infan- 
cy of learning, they never flouriſhed more than when learn- 
ng was at its greateſt height: Witneſs Horace, Boileau, and 
Fontaine, 
Fable is the fineſt way of giving counſel, and moſt univerſally 
pleaſing, becauſe leaſt ſhocking ; for, in the reading of a Fable, 
4 man thinks he is directing himſelf, whilſt he is following 
tle dictates of another, and conſequently is not ſenſible of 
that which is the moſt unpleaſing circumſtance in advice. 


14 


erts herlclf in any action that gives her an idea of her own 
«bilities; this natural pride of the ſoul is very much gratified! 
n the reading of Fable. 

Poets have intermixed the Fable with truth, to adorn their 
mation. Polybius, Strabo and many other hiſtorians affirm, 
that the Fable of the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer is founded on 
urn, as appears from the ancient hiſtorians. The moſt remark- 
de writers who have handled moral Fables, and introduced 
bealts and trees ipeaking, which ſort of Fable is, in ſtrictneſs of 


The fourth conſonant, and ſixth letter of the alphabet. | 


Velides, the mind is never ſo much pleaſed, as when ſhe ex- 


ech, diſtinguithed by the name of apologue, was Mſopamong 
tae Greeks ; not that he was the inventor, but becauſe he 
curd therein, and Phædtus among the Latins. Some of the 
lend critics, after Aphthonius and Theon, reckon three 
nds of Fables; rational, called alſo parables ; moral, called 
"PII92UGS ; and mixed, compoſed of both ſorts. Beſides this 
3 were ts another in which the actors are paſhons, vir- 
eco, and ſuch like imaginary perſons, which, in ſtrict- 
» frm, de called allegory. Some of the ancient critics 
8 2 . it that the 11:ad and Odyſſey are F ables of this na- 

ee $ fairy queen is one continued ſeries of them; 
bh Wal gas ; " 8 icero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, 

K- at this was their favourite kind of F able: The 
: tan wits have alſo applied themſelves to this ſpe- 
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833 of writing. The fick Fable of this ſort, of any note, was 


that of Hercules meeting with pleaſure and virtue ; invent- 
ed by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. He uſed to tra- 
vel through Greece by virtue of this Fable, telling it, as ſoon 
as he had N an audience. 

M. de la Motte calls the Fable a little epic poem, differing only 
from it in the extent, and being leſs confined as to the choice 
of perſons ; for it may comprehend all forts at pleaſure. 

FABLE, is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic or dramatic poem; 
and, according to Ariſtotle, it is the principal part, and ſoul, 
as it were, of a poem. In this ſenſe the Fable is defined a 
diſcourſe invented with art to form the manners by inſtructi- 
on, diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. Ariſtotle di- 
vide: the Fable into ſimple and compound; the ſimple, having 
no change of fortune; the compound, which hath a turn from 
bad fortune to good, and from good to bad ; the contrivance 
of each Fable muſt have two parts, namely, the intrigue and 
the diſcovery. Every Fable muſt have theſe two parts to be 
the ſubject of a juſt poem. The compound Fable pleaſes moſt, 
in Ariſtotle's opinion, as having variety. Beſides, the Fable 
muſt, to be perfect, be admirable and probable; the admirable is 
that part of it, which is contrary to the ordinaty courſe of 
nature; the probable is whatever ſuits with the common opi- 
nion. But the moſt part of thoſe that compoſe poems, by 
too great a paſſion to create admirition, take not ſufficient 
care to temper it with probability. Almoſt all the ancient 
poets, however judicious in other reſpects, have been guilty 
of this fault; not to ſpeak of the moderns. Probability gives 
credit to whatever is moſt fabulous in poetry; it ſerves alſo 
to give a greater luſtre and air of perfection than even truth 
itſelf ; for truth repreſents things only as they are, but proba- 
bility renders them as they ought to be. 

Dr. Trapp obſerves, though Fable, action, and deſign are often 

uſed indiſcriminately, they have each diſtinct ideas, defining 

Fable, a compoſition of epiſodes and other things which are 

ſubſervient to the carrying on the aCtion and bringing it to a 
concluſion. wh, Hig | | 

FABRIC “, the ſtructure or conſtruction of any thing, parti- 
cularly a houſe, hall, church, &c. | 

* The word is Latin fabrica, and derived from Jaber, a work. 
man. 

FA/BULOUS, any thing relating to fable. See FA/BLE. 

FACA“ DE, or FACE, in architecture, the front of a building, 
or the fide which contains the chief entrance. It is alſo 
ſometimes uſed for the fide which it preſents to a ſtreet, gar- 
den, court, &c, And ſometimes for any fide oppoſite to the 
eye. Build. Dif, | 

FACE, in anatomy; ſee HEAD. 

Fact, FACIA, FASCIA, in architecture, a flat member, hay- 
ing a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmall projecture, as the 
bands of an architrave, larmier, &c. 

Facts of a baſtion, in fortification, are the moſt advanced 
parts of a baſtion towards the held, or the diſtance between 
the angle of the ſhoulder and the flanked angle, or between 
the point of the baſtion and the flank. Thus CB, C8, plate 
X. fig. 18.) repreſent the Faces of the baſtion A D C. 

Fact prolonged, in fortification, is that part of the line of de- 
fence razant which lies between the angle of the ſhoulder 
and the curtin, or it is the line of defence razant diminiſhed 
by the length of a Face. 

FACE of a place, in fortification, comprizes the curtin, the 
two flanks, and the two Faces of the baſtion that look to- 
wards one another, and form the angle of the tenaille. 


FA CET, or FACETTE, is a little face or the ſuperficies of a 


body, cut into a great number of angles. Thus multiplying 
glaſſes, diamonds, &c. are cut in Facets, or tables. 
FA'CTION * a cabal, or party, formed in a tate, city, or 
company, &c. 
The word is Latin adio, and derived from facis, to do. 
FACTIONS, in antiquity, was the name given to 14 different 
troops or companies of combatants in the games of the circus 
at Rome; of theſe there were four, the green, blue, red, and 
white Faction theſe repreſented the four ſeaſons of the year, 
the ſuperſtitious Heathens conlecrating green to the ſpring, the 
carth, or Cybele ; red to ſummer or Mars; blue to autumn, 
and to the heavens or the fea z and white to winter and the 
zephyrs. Theſe Factions were afterwards aboliſhed. as the em- 
perors always favoured one of them, Caligula gcclaring for 
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the green, and Vitellius for the blue; there at length aroſe ſo 


terrible a diſſenſion between thoſe two Factions in Juſtinian's 
time, that almoſt 40000 men were ſlain in this quarrel. 
FACTVTIOUS , is any thing made by art, and is uſually 
taken in oppoſition to natural. Thus ſoap is a Factitious 
body or concrete, but fuller's earth is a natural one. : 


* The word is Latin /a&itius, and derived from facio, to do, or : 


perform. 


FA'CTOR, in commerce, a correſpondent or agent reſiding be- | 


yond the ſeas, or in ſome remote part, commiſſioned by 
merchants to buy or ſell goods on their account, or aſſiſt them 
in carrying on their trade, and has wages allowed him for his 
trouble; 

A Factor's wages, called alſo his commiſſion or proviſion, is 
commonly reckoned at ſo much per cent, that is, ſo much 


on every hundred pounds. worth of goods he buys or ſells ; 


and is different in different countries. In Jamaica, Barba- 


does, Virginia, and moſt of the plantations, it is often eight, 


and ſometimes ten per cent. In Aleppo, Smyrna, and other 


ts of Turkey, it is commonly three per cent. In Leg- 
rn, and other parts of Italy, and in Britain, it runs at two 


N 


and a half per cent. In Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, 


Hamburgh, and Dantzick, at two per cent, &c. And it is 
to be obſerved that a Factor has commiſſion, not only on the 


rice of goods bought and ſold, but alſo, on all charges paid 


him, which is generally called Fa#terage. 
FA/CTORS, in multiplication ; the multiplicand and multipli- 
cator are ſo called, becauſe they conſtitute the product. 


tors reſide, to negociate and officiate, for their maſters, or 
employers, 
The nobleſt Factory is that of the Engliſh at Smyrna, conſiſt- 
ing of five or ſix hundred perſons. It is a fort of ſeminary for 
merchants. The cuſtom is for perſons of fortune to bind their 
younger ſons to ſome merchant, who, after three or four years 
of their apprenticeſhip are expired, gb to Smyrna, where they 
have not only the management of their maſters affairs, and 
very plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe permitted to trade 
for themſelves : W hereby they come out well qualiked for 
buſineſs. 1 
FA'CTUM, in arithmetic, is the product ariſing from two 
quantitics being multiplied by each other. | 
FA'CULZ *, in aftronomy, are ſhining parts which the mo- 
derns have ſometimes obferved upon the fun's diſk ; but they 
are very feldom feen. 
Ihe word is Latin the plural of facala, a little torch. 


Kitcher and Scheiner conceive them to be a ſort of volcano's 
in the body of the ſun. But Huygens and others attribute the 

cCauſe of theſe phænomena to the tremulous agitation of the 
vapours near our earth; the ſame as ſometimes ſhew a little 
unevenneſs in the circumference of the ſun's diſk, when 
viewed through a teleſcope. 


FACULTY *, the power or ability of performing any action, 


as the Faculties of the ſoul, &c. And medicines are ſaid to 
have a Faculty of purging, vomiting, &c. 
The word is Latin facultas, and derived from facto, to perform. 


FACULTY, alfo implies the facility or power a perfon has in 


doing any thing. 


FacUuLTyY, in the ſchools, is a term applied to the different 


members of an univerſity, divided according to the arts or 
ſciences taught or profefled therein. Thus in moſt univerh- 
ties there are four Faculties, as 1. Of arts, which include 
humanity and philoſophy. 2. That of theology. 3. Phylic ; 
and 4. Civil law, &c. 


FACES, properly the lees or grounds of any fermented liquor ; 


but generally, in medicine, it is underſtood of wine; though 
the ſediment of any fluid is called fæx or Fæces: By this alfo 
is underſtood the excrements of the belly. 


Fxces, in chemiſtry, whatever remains in the veſſel after di- 


ſtillation, &c. | 


FA/CULA *, in pharmacy, a medicine which conſiſts of the 


fæces of vegetable juices, chiefly thoſe of roots. 
The word is Latin, being a diminutive of Ac, fediment, or lees, 


FT /NUGREEK. See FENUGREEK. 
FAG/GOT, in fortification ; fee FASCTNE. 


FA*GONA, in anatomy, is a conglomerated gland, the ſame 
with Thymus. See THY*MUS. 


FAULLIS, in heraldry, is a term uſed by French heralds to 


ngnuy ſome failure or flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broken, 
and a ſplinter taken out; as azure two chevrons argent, the 
one Faillis to the dexter, and the other to the ſiniſter point. 

t AIR “, a public market, where all forts of merchandiſes, &c. 
are bought and fold, being held at fet times, once or oftener 
every year, It is granted to towns and places by privilege, 
tor the more tpeedy and commodious providing of ſuch things 


as the ſubject wants, and the diſpoſing of what commodi- 


ties we abound in above our own conſumption. 

Ie word ſeems to be derived from the French fire, and that 
eu the Latin run, a market; or as ſome think ſrom the Latin 
, becauie at Fairs perſons are privileged from being mo- 
lelled or arreited, except tor debts, &c. conti adted, or promiſed 
to be paid there, 


FA/CTORY, is a place where a conſiderable number of fac- | 


; 


i. 


FAIRY, or Fary, in ancient traditions and ro 


of their duty. Among the Engliſh Shakeſpear has income 


FAIR Circle, or ring, is a phenomenon pretty frequent in ti 


FAITH, an aſſent to any propoſition, not contrary, thou? * 


FA'KIRS », Indian monks or Mahometan derviſes ; et 


FAK 


Fairs wers at firſt occaſioned by the reſo 

feaſt of dedication ; therefore, 2 moſt — People ty 
on the ſame day with the wake or feſtival of he, l 
whom the church is dedicated; and for the ſame 
kept in the church- yard, till reſtrained by aut 
The court of Piepowder is relative to Fairs, &c. 
is a toll uſually paid in Fairs and markets, on 


ee 
And, 
al 


things tollable, and for ſtallage, picage, & the ay 
there is no grant to this effect, ſuch a Par wats ad Whey 


counted free. 

are to continue. 
Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with tolls n 
tions. The privileges of free Fairs conſiſt chieſſy, 

traders, &c. whether natives or foreigners, are Abf. 
ter the kingdom, and received under the royal pr th 
empt from duties, impoſitions, tolls, &c. That Merchag = 
going or returning, cannot be moleſted or arreſted a0 
goods ſtopped. They are eſtabliſhed by letters — * 
the prince. Fairs, particularly the free ones, make * in 
conſiderable article in the commerce of Europe Ar. 
that of the Mediterranean, and the inland parts of Dang, 
as Leipſic, &c. Wa, 


Proclamation is to be made how — 
| Q 


mances, der 


a kind of imaginary genii, converſant on earth any Pa 
guiſhed 55 abundance of fantaſtical actions and office. . 
or evil. Fairies are of oriental extraction, and ſeen 8 * 
been invented by the Perfians and Arabs, whoſe hit... 
religion abound with tales of the Fairies and dae 15 
Perſians call them Peri, the Arabs Ginn, having a 5 
naps which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, called Cine 
oy us 4 

pencer's Fairy queen is an epic poem under the 
characters of the Fairies. In thi kind of writin n — 
ſight of natute, and entertains his readers wit characten 
Fairies, witches, magicians, demons, and departed ſpirits, a 
requires an odd turn of thought, and an imagination nau! 
fruitful and ſuperſtitious. I he poet ought likewiſe to be. 
verſed in legends, fables, antiquated romances, and the tk 
tions of our nurſes, in order to fall in with thoſe natural as 
zudices and notions which we have imbibed in ou: alan 
The whole ſubſtance of this poetry owes its original ts ts 
darkneſs and ſuperſtition of later ages, when pious 4 
were made uſe of to amuſe or frighten mankind into 2 {5% 


rably excelled all others, particularly in his Macbeth, his m4. 
fummer night's dream, &c. 
This fort of poetry raiſes a pleaſing kind of horror in te 
mind, and amuſes the imagination with the ſtrangench i: 
novelty of the perſons repreſented therein. They bring up + 
to our memory the ftories we have head in our childhus, 
and favour thoſe ſecrets, terrors, and apprehenſions, to whic 
we are naturally ſubject. Men of cool tempers object tota 
kind of poetry that it has not probability enough to af ti 


imagination, 


fields, &c. being a kind of circle, which the vulgar ſuppol 
to be traced by the Fairies in their dances. 

There are two kinds of it; one of about three yards in r 
meter, containing a bare path about a foot broad, with gr. 
graſs in the middle. The other of divers bigneſſes, encaz- 
paſſed with a circumference of graſs, greener than that « 
the middle. Meſſ. Jeflop and Walker in the PH Tra, 
aſcribe them to lightning, which is confirmed by their bein! 
moſt frequently produced after ftorms of that kind, a u. 
as by the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs's roots, when tt 
obſerved. Lightning, like all other fires, moves roundan dar 
more in the extremity than the middle ; the ſecond cr: 
ariſcs from the ſirſt, the graſs burnt up growing more Pens 
fully afterwards,— Others afſert theſe rings are made by 4, 
which are often found in great numbers therein, 


may be above our reaſon in ſome things, upon the crecit ail 
propoſer, as coming from God in ſome extraorcinar? * 
of communication. Such a Faith has as much cert" 
our knowledge itſelf. And our Faith can be ration?” 

higher than the evidence of the revelation. Whatev! 7” 
politions are revealed, of whoſe truth our mind by te 8 
ral faculties 2nd notions cannot judge, theſe are purely n= 
ters of Faith, and above reaſon ; as that part of the kes! 
belled againſt God, that the bodies of men {ball fue 
again, and the like. 


religious vagabonds who live upon alms, and excecd = 
ſterity of the ancient anchorets. 


The word is Arabic, and fignifies a poor perſon. 


Some of them, diſtinguiſhed by the name of pentest:: 
make a vow to continue all their life-time in oh oy + 
ſture, and keep it eflectually; ſome hanging by Log lg 
for that purpole ; ſome ſhutting themſetves up #67 e © 
days without eating or drinking ; others hold wer = 
extended to heaven ſo long, that they cannot læt wen 
again; ſome put fire on their heads, and bus e 


+ , 


FAL 


the bone 3 arid others roll themſelves naked on thorns ; ' FaLse Ris, in anatomy, one of the five ſmall, ſoft, and ſhort 
to 


FAR 


ribs. See RIBS. 


becy, and teach women how to obtain lovers and Crimen FALs1, in the civil law, is a fraudulent ſubornation or 


- le their bodies. They ſometimes pretend to a ſpi- | 
of 
bear 


look 1 themſelves as having con- 
| ev * —— entirely naked hay: public, | 
8 aﬀures us they drink opiates infuſed in water, ſo as F 
— themſelves leſs ſenſible of the exceſſive torments 
— D' Herbelot reckons 800,000 Maho- 


they voluntarily undergo 


concealment, with a deſign to obſcure the truth, and make 
things appear otherwiſe than what they really are. 
Faso Judicio, in law, is a writ that lies for falſe judgment, 
| - in the county, hundred, court-baron, or other courts, 
ing no courts of record, be the plea real or perſonal. 


Fakirs, and 1,200,000 idolatrous ones in the Indies. FALsO Retorno brevium, in law, is a writ which lies againſt the 


the penitents. Some of them are no better than robbers 
as 


evotion, in imitation 0 


They marry, $ Or 6 wives out of 


reſerving nothing for to-morrow. 


which happens while the 
enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark Falcated. 


or fickle. 


750 pounds, length 7 feet, load 2 pounds and a half, 


weight. | 
* The word is French faucor, which imports the ſame thing. 
FALCONET *, or Fauconer, is a fort of ordnance, whoſe 


pound and a quarter weight. 


* The word is French, ſauconneau, which is of the ſame import. 


hawks and falcons to catch their prey. 
* The word is French, fauconerie, which ſignifies the ſame. 


The terms of Falconry, and what we know of the art itſelf, 
we borrow from the French. The grand Seignior uſually 
keeps 6000 falconers in his ſervice ; and the French king has 
a grand falconer. Hiſtorians take notice of this poſt as early 
as 1250, Falconry, as now practiſed, was unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, 

FALL, in philoſophy, deſcent, or the tendency of heavy bo- 
— towards the center of the earth. See ACCELERATED 
Motion. 

FA'LLACY “, a deception, fraud, or falſe appearance. 


* The word is Latin Vallacia, and derived from allo, to de- 
ceive. 

FALLACY, in logic, is a ſophiſm, or a captious and ſophiſtical 
argument, which that art teaches us to diſcover. 
Fallacies low either from words or things ; ambiguity is the 
ſole foundation of illuſion or fallacy in words; but with regard 
to things, it lows from very different cauſes, 

FALLING Sickneſs. See E/PILEPSY. 

FALLOPIAN Tiles, in anatomy, are appendages of the ute- 
rus; fee GENERA*TION., 

Man. a pzliſh red colour, 
urnt. 


reſembling that of a brick half 


FilLow Field, in agriculture, is a field which is laid up, or 
_— been tilled tor ſome time. 7 
A LSE Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch in which the fundamental 


1 
__ of the art are not obſerved ; as if colour be put upon co- 


Nel or metal upon metal. &c. 
ALSE Attack, in military affairs, is a feint attack, in order to 


5 f 
crew al the forces of an enemy one way, whilſt they actual! y 
dee them in another place. 


As Braye, in fortification. Sce Faussk Braye. 

sk iam, in the foreſt laws, is where a man claims more 

: Wan his due, and is amerced or puniſhed for the ſame. 

Law Flier, in botany, 1s a lower which does not ſeem to 
-*"cUce any fruit, as thoſe of the haſle, mulberry-tree, &c. Or 
da Yower that does not ariſe from any embryo, or that does 


jan? © 


"py ws as thoſe of melons. cucumbers, &Cc. 
41 E wh Fa - al ; . - : * - * 
ronment, in law, a treſpaſs againſt a man, by impri- 
her : Fe Hung him Without 2 ] net 1 * - 

$ - 4h pv 444k Cauie, 
ene . AL F K 


N eel, in a hip, is a kind of 
e ſave the other, ſhould 
. N 5 ground. 
＋ 7 
An. 8 A i 
n 2 ay og 1. military affairs, is where names are inſerted 
444 $44 er-rO whos 711 + 1 F - 1 * 0 
r tuck perſons ge really in a regi- 


AIS 3 5 

. * SULWUING Or alteration of the truth, as a 
1 omeumes is applied to hypocrißh, or a concealed 

. 2 ity, 1 2 


75 — ” 1 by 5 
Les Poſition, See POSITION 


ſupplemental or temporary 
the thip luppen to ſtrike, or 


Of thaſe there are ſeveral claſſes; none of which are ſo auſtere 


itents ; 
ire into moſques to ſtudy the law, in order to be- 
Others — 9 or doctors, _— the alcoran by heart. 


* in aſtronomy, the enli htened part in the 
FALCA 1 planet, that - (ire in the form of a fickle; 


* The word is Latin falcatus, and derived from falx, a ſcythe, 


CON „, or Favcon, in gunnery, a piece of cannon, 
* diameter at the bore is five inches and a quarter, * 
ot 


inches and a half diameter, and 2 pounds and a quarter 


diameter at the bore is four inches and a half, weight four 
hundred pounds, length 6 feet, load one pound and a quarter, 
ſhot ſomething more then 2 inches in diameter, and one 


FALCONRY *, the art of taming, managing, and tutoring 


ſheriff, for falſe returning of writs. 


ALX “, in anatomy, is a duplicature of the dura mater; fo 
called from its curvature. Sce BRAIN. 


. * The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies a ſickle. 


ey are ſo indulgent to every living creature, FA'MES Canina, dog's appetite, in medicine, is an inſatiable 
they ſuffer themſelves to be over-run with vermin, or 
that 4 inſets, without reluctance or complaint. They 
— ” country ſometimes ſingly, ſometimes in bands, 
yr hat they leave of their alms to the poor of the place, 


hunger, ſo called, becauſe thoſe that are ſubject to it throw 
up their food oftentimes like dogs ; in which it differs from a 
boulimos, which is not accompanied with a vomiting, but 
with fainting fits, &c. 

FA MIL, is applied to pedigree or deſcent ; as the family of 
the Scipio's, Fabii, Cæſars, &c. As alſo to the head of a 
Family and all his domeftics. 


moon is moving from the conjunction FAMILY of curves, a congeries of curves of different orders; 
to the oppoſition ; but from the full to the new moon the 


which are all defined by the ſame indeterminate equation, but 
differently, according to their different orders. 
Suppoſe the indeterminate equation a" — 1x = 5"; if m 
= 24 ; if 3M ſm = 403 x= 5, &c. 
in 3 All theſe curves are ſaid to be of the ſame Fa- 
mily. 

FANA'”TICS “, wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthuſiaſtical per- 
ſons, who pretend to revelations and inſpiration, 


The word is Latin fanaticus, and derived from fanum, a 
temple, 


The ancients called thoſe, who paſſed their time in temples, 
fanatia ; who being often ſeized with a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
as if inſpired, ſhewed wild and antic geſtures, like Bacchana!:z, 
It was not always, however, a name of reproach, 

FA*QUIRS. Sce FA'KIRS. 

FAPE'SMO, in logic, is one of the moods of ſyllogiſms, that has 
its firſt propoſition an univerſal affirmative, its ſecond an uni- 
verſal negative, and its third a particular negative. 

FARCE *, implied originally thoſe little pieces of drollery ex- 
hibited by mountebanks and their buffoons, in the open ſtreets, 
to gather people together, 


The word is French, and ſignifies forced meat or ſtuffing. 


Farce is now removed from the ſtreet to the theatre, and 
inſtead of being performed by jack-puddings, is now acted by 
comedians. Poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive 
Farces, and brought them ſomewhat to the manner of come- 
dy. The difference between the two on our ſtage is, that 
comedy keeps to nature and probability, being confined to 
certain laws preſcribed by ancient critics: Whereas the other 
diſpenſes with all laws, on occaſion. Its- end is purely to 
make merry, and ſticks at nothing, that may contribute 
thereto, however wild and extravagant : Hence the dialogue 
is uſually low, the characters of inferior rank, the fable trivial, 
or ridiculous, and nature and truth every-where heightened, 
to afford the more palpable ridicule. The ancient Farces 
ſeem to have been a true imitation of the antique mimes. 
Our modern Farces are now denominated entertainments. 
FA*RCIN “, in farriery, a diſcaſe among horſes, oxen, &c. 

ſomewhat of the nature of a ſcabies or mange. It is a kind of 
venom or corruption of the blood that appears in form of 
knots or cords along the veins, and by ulcers which are cured 
with very great difficulty with a red-hot iron. The Farcin is 
eaſily catched, and is a real plague among horſes, 

* The word is French farcin, and, according to Geſner, is de 

rived from v arix, a knotty or crooked vein, 

The immediate cauſe of the Farcin is a Janguid and heavy 
motion of the blood, and other juices contained in the ſmall 
veſſels of the extreme parts of a horle's body, and has its chief 
ſeat in the ſkin and fleſhy pannicle. So that, whenever the 
motion of the fluids is ſtopped in any part, the veſſels burſt, 
and the humour putrifies, and acquires a malignant and cor- 
roſive quality; whence it ſoon produces boils and impoſtu- 
mations, which will by degrees be communicated from one 

art to another, till it ſpread over the whole body. 
The Farcin may proceed from different cauſes ; as firſt, from 
feeding on unwholeſome hay or corn, which will produce cru- 
ditics and a viſcid blood. Secondly, from too high feedings 
without ſuitable exerciſe. Thirdly, from over-hard riding, 
attended with ſudden heats and colds, Fourthly, from infec- 
tion from another horſe, whoſe poiſonous effluvia will inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the pores, and infect a ſound horſe, — 
The cure conſiſts in bleeding, purging, and proper cxercilc. 
FARVNA “*, mcal or the powder of ſome corn ground. 
* The word is Latin, and derived from ſar, corn. 


FARINA facundans, among botaniſts, a fine duſt formed in 
the apices of the male flowers of plants, which, when ripe, 
falls upon the head of the piſtil, or female part of the lower, 
and is thence conveyed to the matrix or womb, in order tg 
impregnate the ſeed. See PLANT. 
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FARM *, in law, implies a little country mieſſuage, conſiſting FA STI, in ahtiquity, was the Roman calendar, in ”"R 
* 


of a houſe, lands, and other conveniencies; hired, or taken 
by leaſe, under a certain yearly rent. | ny 8 
* Spelman and Skinner derive the word from the Saxon fame, 
or /t2rme, proviſion ; becauſe anciently the tenants pard their 

| rents in victuals, and other neceſſaries. 
FARREA/TION. See CONFARREA/TION. 

FA/RRIER, a perſon who cures lame and diſeaſed horſes. 
F-ARTHING, a fmall Engliſh copper coin, equabto one fourth | 


of a penny. 25 ' i 

FA'SCES, in antiquity, axes bound up together with rods, or | 
{taves, and carried before the Ronian magiſtrates, as a badge 
of their office and authority. 

FA'SCIA, in architecture, a broad liſt, fillet, or band, uſ- 
particularly in architraves and pedeſtals. | 2 

FasciA lata, in anatomy, the name of a mufcle, or muſcalar 
ligament. f | 
It is very conſiderable for its extent and ſtrength, being com- 
poſed principally of two planes of fibres, of which the exter- 
nal are more or leſs longitudinal ; the internat more or leſs 
tranſverſe. It is further ſtrengthened in ſome places by a great 
number of other fibres, which augment its thickneſs, and | F 
form particular expanſions. The tranſverſe fibres are much 
ſtronger than the longitudinal. 

It is fixed above to the criſta of the os ilium, from the large 
tuberoſity, to the anterior fuperior ſpine, to the ligamentum 
Falopii, and to the aponeuroſis of the obliquus externus of the 
abdomen, on which it runs up by a thin lamina. It is like- 
wiſe fixed in the lateral inferior part of the os ſacrum, and to 
the neighbouring parts of the ligaments, by which that bone 
is connected to the ilium and iſchium. 
From thence it advances over the glutæi and thigh, between the 
membrana adipoſa and muſcles, down to the anterior and outer 
parts of the knee. It is very thin on the patella: It is alſo 
continued over the external anterior part of the tibia covering 
the muſcles thereof, and is ſtrongly inſerted in the head an 
criſta of that bone, and in the upper part of the fibula. 
It ſends off elongations, which, like ſepta, run in between 
the muſcles, and ſometimes meet ſo as to form vaginæ. It is 
ſtrongeſt on the anterior and outer parts of the thigh, growing 
radually thinner on the inner and back parts. 

t is ftrongly inſerted in the linea femoris aſpera, between the 
vaſtus externus and biceps, forming a ſeptum between theſe. 
It furniſhes particular vaginz to the muſcles, on the inſide of 
the thigh, which vaginæ, though thin, are pretty ſtrong, 
principally conſiſting of tranſverſe fibres, 

The muſculus FASCL# late, is a ſmall and pretty long muſcle, | 
fituated ſomewhat obliquely upward and downward, on the 
forepart of the hip. It is fixed above to the outſide of the 
anterior ſuperior ſpine of the ilium, between the inſertions of 
the glutzus medius and fartorius. Thence its fleſhy fibres 
run — a little obliquely backward, forming a very flat 

body, four fingers breadth in length, and two in breadth. 
This body lies between two laminz of the Faſcia, and is in- 
ſerted therein by ſhort tendinous fibres, which diſappear, at 
that place where the Fafcia adheres to the great trochanter 
and tendon of the glutæus maximus. J/inflow's Anat. 

FAS“ CLA, in aſtronomy, ſeveral rows of bright ſpots on Fupi- 
ter's body, reſembling belts or fwaths. They appear as re- 
preſented in plate VII. g. 3. 

"Theſe Faſciæ or belts are more lucid than the reſt of the pla- 
net's difk, and are terminated by parallel lines. Some have 
imagined that they are long canals of ſome fluid matter, or 
water; and, becauſe they have diſcovered ſeveral dark ſpots 


into land and water, like that of our globe. 

FASCIA/LIS, or mufculus membrangſus, in anatomy, is the ſame 
with FASC1Aa Ata, which ſee. 

FASCIV/CULUS *, in medicine, is a handful ; or, according 
to others, as much as can be taken up between two hngers 
and the thumb. 

The word is Latin, being a diminutive of fa/cis, a bundle. 

FASCINA”TION *, or ſorcery, a kind of enchantment which 
hinders a perfon from ſeeing things as they really are. 

The word is Latin /aſcinatio, and derived from fa/©inv, to be- 
witch, or enchant. 


FASCINES, or faggots, in fortification, are ſmall branches of 
trees or bavens bound up in bundles, which are uſed in an ar- 


my, in order to cover themſelves, and burn the enemies lodge- | FATHIMVTES, the deſcendants of Mahomet by Fathimia, © 


ments; and which, when mixed with earth, ſerve to fill up 
ditches, mend roads, &c. 
FAST, an abftaining from food, which, in all ages and among 
all nations, has been praiſed in times of mourning, ſorrow, 
and affliction. 


de ancient chriſtians had two forts of Faſts, the one weekly | FA\THOM, a meaſure containing 2 yard 


on Wedneſdays and Fridays; on which, though not holidays, 
our canons ordain the miniſters and people to refort to church 


at their accuſtomed hour of prayer, The annual Faſt was | FA*TNESS. See CO'RPULENCY. 
Lent. Befides, they had occafional Faſts, according to the vari- | FA'CUA/RII *, in antiquity, were ſuch perſons, 8, 4 


7 , . : from bes. 
* The word is Latin, and is ſuppoſed to be derived from 
are? ities to the wor 


ety and neceſſity of their circumſtances. And in like manner 
have we. 
he church of England does not determine what food is pro- 
per tor ſuch cs talt, 


+ 


FasT1, is 


FAT 


ſeveral days of the year, with their feaſts, games 
They dhe rene ee 
ey ter an r Faſti; the 
Faſti magitrles, an the latter Faſti calendrales Nen * 
author of the calendrales, properly called Fag;. m 
them to the care of the pontifex maximus, hm Fo. 
uſed to conſult; till the year of Rome 550 when People 
ſecretary of the pontifices, expoſed in the forum 2 li T ue 
days on which it was lawful to work, for which G. Abe 
made him curule ædile, according to Livy, Pede 
Theſe Fafti were called urbani, as being publickly 
ſeveral parts of the city; though from divers inert Pd 
may judge that private families likewiſe had they be 
houſes: Ovid wrote of theſe, whereof we have 6 deck. 
In the Fafti magiftral preſſed I 
n the Faſti magiſtrales were ex the ſey | 
every thing relating to religion and the — = wa 
Fors birthedays, &c. At length being much ſwells hee 
came denominated magni, to diftingaiſh n 
calendar. 1 2 hem from the be 
ASTI ruſtict, expreſſed the ſeveral days to be ole. 
country people; for, as they were — — de de 
fewer feaſts were enjoined them: Yet they had ſome &, 
ones that were not obſerved at Rome. They contained |; 
more than the ceremony of the calends, nones, ides, fair In 
of the zodiac, increaſe and decreaſe of the days, the \ tow 
gods of each month, &c. being. a ſort of ſhepherd's — 


Fas rf conſutares, a tablet, chronicle or regiſter of time. in . 
the ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpective pa N. 


the FITS events during their conſulate, 


hiſtorical memoirs of the moſt memorable events, 


FasT1, were alſo court-days, anſwering in fome meaſure to 


terms : When thefe courts were open, cauſes might be 


and the prætor was allowed to pronounce Do, dice ablicy 
and thefe days were in Julius Cæſar's calendar marked wit 
an F, or F. P. faſtus primo, for juſtice the firſt part of the dn 
The other days, wherein this was prohibited, were calle 


nefaſti. Reſin. Antig. Dif. Trevoux. 


FAT, in anatomy, an oily, ſulphureous part of the blood, &. 
poſited in the cells of the membrana adipoſa, from the nx. 


merable little veſſels which are ſpread among them. 


This Fat is to be found immediately under the ſkin, in all % 
parts of the body, except the forehead, eye-lids, lips, upper 
part of the ear, penis, and ſcrotum. In ſome bodies the * 
cles of the membrana adipoſa are ſo full, that the Fat i » 
inch or more thick; and in others they are almoſt fat, cor 
taining little or no Fat. There are two forts of Pat, ©: 
white, or rather yellow, ſoft and lax, which is eaſily met; 
it is called pinguedo; another white, firm, brittle, and which 
is not ſo eaſily melted, called ſebum, ſuet or tallow, Sane 


reckon the marrow of the bones for a third fort of fat. 


Dr. Grew takes the Fat of animals to be a curdling or con. 
lating of the oily parts of the blood, either by ſome of its o 
ſaline parts, or by the nitrous particles of the air mint 
therewith: Whence it is that ſome animals, as conies and 
field hares, grow fat in froſty weather: And for the fant 
reaſon it is, that the Fat of animals is hard; whereas that d 
fifhes is ſoft, and runs all to oil, becauſe the water in which 
they live, hath but few nitrous particles in it, in comparia 


of air. Quincy. 


Far, or Var, is any large wooden veſſel, which is made dfe- 
rently, according to the different ufes to which it is applied, 
on his diſk, they conchude that the planet's furface is divided | FATE, or deſtiny, is ſomething that is ſuppoſed to inter the 
| neceſſity of any event, the cauſe of which we are but vn 
little acquainted with, and which ariſes from a power ſuper 


to any that is ſubject to man. 


The Stoics who admitted a providence, did, however, fubjes 
it to Fate; and yet they did not make it more inflexidle ta 


the predeſtination of the Calviniſts. Furetrere. 


 FA\'THER, is properly applied to a perſon who has child 
But in a figurative ſenſe it is applied to ſeveral orders, 2 


the firſt perſon of the Trinity, to biſhops and doctor of % 


church, &c. 


. o— ar Ws 
It alſo denotes perfons venerable for their age, quality, 0 © 


. . 1 4 
vices rendered to the public; thus at Rome they ay 
xhes 


ſenate conſcript Fathers, and the emperors were called 
of their country, &c. 


Fathemah, his daughter, 


The dynaity of the Fathimites, that is, of princes deſcent 
in a direct line from Ali and Fathima, his wife, Mztone': 


— * 
£44 


daughter, commenced in Africa, in the year of the 


296, and of Chriſt 908. 

from the extent of both arms, when 
ſtraight line. 

to be infpired, ſoretold future events. 


the wife of Faunus, who foretold futuri 


her huſband did to the men. fab“ 


ill applied to public regiſters, wherein ae key 


ab 7 
S, OT ſix feet, da 
ſtretched out 1s * 


AP I. * 
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F E G 


FAUCON, & r fee FALCONE T. 
FAUCUY'S. according to Feſtus; were places. proper to hold 
FAVE. Bute Fon a hop] Bol es ri 

water. lars ot dry ciſterns, into which they uſually 


2 The word is Latin faviſe, inſtead of foviſſe, which is a di- 
minutive of fevea, à pit. 1 u colobrated he R 
ALIA, in antiquity, were feaſts cele by the Ro- 

FAUN the fifth of ber, in honour of the God Faunus. 

8 was the principal ſacrifice or a kid, according to 

A 8. 18. B. 3. They alſo made libations of wine and 
Horace, incenſe. It was properly a country feſtival, or wake, 
pres was kept in the geld or meadows, where all the peo- 
gle of the adjoining villages met arid ſhewed great ſeſtivity 

SITS, as yo 6a of ol ies 

demi-gods among the Romans, and inhabited the 
od; wherefore they were called ſylvani ; they were com- 
98k of Pan or Faunus. They were not known among 
pitGreeks, The Latins repreſented them half man and half 
with the horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a flat noſe, 
ih hair on their bodies. The wild pine and olive 
were conſecrated to the Fauns. We find ſome authors ſo 
ridiculous as ſeriouſly to examine; whether there were ſuch 
-nimals whoſe bodies were part man and part beaſt! _ 

FAU'SSE-BRAYE, in fortification, is a mount or rampart, of 4 
fathoms width, on the outſide of the firſt rampart, that goes 

te round the place, in order to defend the folle ; and is co- 

vered with a parapet. It is made uſe of to fire upon the 
enemy, when advanced ſo far that you cannot drive them off 
the parapet from the body of the place ; and it alſo ſerves to 
receive the ruins which the cannon make in the body of the 

F TAN, among hunters, is a buck, or doe, of the firſt year; 
or the young one, of the buck's breed, in its firſt year, 

FEYLTY, in law, ſignfies fidelity or homage, and is applied to 
the oath taken at the admittance of a tenant, to be true to the 
lord of whom he holds his land. It likewiſe ſignifies loyalty 
to one's prince. 

FEAST, — FesTIVAL, is applied now to any ſolemnity or 
feflivity ; but, in the church, it ſignifies thoſe days which are 
obſerved in honour of God, or of ſome ſaint. 

According to Athenæus, Feaſts were occaſioned by devotion 
to the Gods ; for though on feſtival days people reſted from 
their labour and lived more plentifully than at other times, 

t believing the Gods were preſent at their tables, they be- 

whe with ſobriety ; neither did they drink to exceſs, but 
iter a moderate refreſhment, offered libations and ſo depart- 
ed home. The Hebrews were very magnificent and expen- 
ſve in their Feaſts, which they had frequently; where all was 
gaiety and mirth, and every thing that could delight the ſenſes 
was introduced. Sitting was their original poſture at meals, 
which they afterwards changed to lying on beds. The Greeks 
and Romans had a ſympoſiarch or governor of the Feaſt, 
whoſe office Plutarch deſcribes. 

At Athens no perſon was allowed to entertain above 30 at 
once, Men and women were never feaſted together, as Cicero 
informs us Orat. 3. in Verrem, wherein the Greeks diftered 
trom the Romans, amongſt whom women were allowed more 
treecom. Before people went to an entertainment, they 
anointed themſelves. They who came off a journey were 
waſted and clothed in the houſe of the entertainment, before 
they were admitted to the Feaſts. They were uſually clad in 
white, or ſome ſuch chearful colour ; they waſhed their hands 
before they ſat down, and between every courſe and after ſupper. 

FEATHER, Pluma, the part which covers birds, and enables 
them to fly. Sec BIRD. | | 

FEBRIFUGES =, in medicine, are ſuch things as mitigate 
or remove a fever; they are otherwiſe called antifebrilia. 

* <1 word is Latin /ebrifuga, and derived from febris, a fever, 

eech ge, to remove, or drive away. 

FEBRIS ®, in medicine ; fee FE'VER, 


* The word is Latin, and derived from ferweo, to be hot. 


05 FEBRUARY +, the ſecond month in the year, reckoning from 
* — It was added to Romulus's calendar by Numa Pom- 
en Aus. 


* The word is Latin Februarius, and derived from februa, which 
was 2 certain kind of ceremony performed in that month, in 
Which wax candles and flarmbeaux were lighted at the graves 
of the dead, and oblations made to their manes. 


den * = . * 
i . . has but 28 days in the common years, but in the 


! a EN , 1 . 
\ _ years it has 29, on account of an intercalary day 
nd 


TILE ated, which happens every fourth year. See BISSEX- 
FECLY] ; ON 
MYLES 5 Or FoFCIALFS, in antiquity, were a ſort of 
. or kings at arms, among the Romans, whoſe office 
Rs peace or declare war, 
105 word according to Feſtus is derived from facis, as the 
8 ot making war and peace was lodged in them. Dacier 
2 it from gart, to ſpeak, as theſe officers were likewiſe 
Nays crators; whence he writes it /atzales. 
„cke iaſtituted by Numa, and choſen out of the beſt 


FER 


a religious college. This inſtitution was ſirſt brought into 


— 


Italy, no doubt, by the Pelaſgi, whoſe armics were always 
preceded by ſuch perſons as — no other arms than a — 2 
ceus wound round with fillets. The Feciales were to ſee that 
the republic did not declare war unjuſtly ; to receive the com- 
plaints and remonſtrances of other nations ; and redreſs them if 
| guſt: And had the right of ſending embaſſadors. The pater 
| 17 0 was chief of the Feciales. They confirmed a peace 
y ſacrifices, and declared war by performing certain ceremo- 

nies on the frontiers. 
FE'CULA *, or Facvta, in pharmacy, is that white farina- 
ceous ſubſtance that ſubſides to the bottom of the Juice ot 
liquor of ſeveral roots; as briony, &c. This ſubſtance is dried 
in the ſun, after the liquor hath been decanted ; but it is a 

ur not _— uſed at preſent. 
e word is Lati uminutiy 

N. atin, being a diminutive of fax, or faces, 
FE'CULENT, or FxcuttxrT; in medicine, is applicd to the 
3 = * of = body that have fæces in them, and 
When they are witflout that putity which is neceſſary to health. 

FECU/NDITY , or Foxcuxvirty, is th 
thing fertile or fruitful. e wy 


6 13 is Latin Frcunditas, and derived from facundu:, 
FEE *, Fru, Feupun, Feopu, or Fier, in law, ſigni- 
hes a right which, according to Sir Henry Spelman, a vaſſal 
hath in land, or ſome immoveable thing of his lord's, to take 
the profits thereof hereditarily, rendering to his lord ſuch feu- 
dal duties and ſervices as beloug to military tenure, the mere 
9 of the ſoil always remaining to the lord. Sometimes 
ee is uſed for the compaſs of a manor ; as, alſo, for a perſo- 
nal right incorporeal, as to have the keeping of a priſon in Fee. 
Ide word is derived from the old French fee, which ſignifies 
fidelity or loyalty. | 
Fk abſelute, or ſimple, is that of which we are ſeized © to us 
and our heirs for ever.“ 
Fk R conditional, or Fee tail, is that whereof we are ſeized to us 
and our heirs with limitation; that is, the heirs of our bodies, 
&c. And this Fee-tail is either general or ſpecial : General, 
is where land is given to a man, and the heirs of his body: 
Special, is that where a man and his wife are ſcized of lands, 
to them and the heirs of their badies. 
FkEE-Furm, in law; ſignifies lands held of another in Fee, that 
is, in perpetuity to himſelf and his heirs, for ſo much yearly 
rent as it is reaſonably worth, more or leſs, ſo it be the tourth 
part of the value. 
FEE, is alſo taken for a reward or wages given to a lawyer, or 
phyſician, for their advice in their reſpective profeſſions. 
FEss, alſo imply, ſettled perquiſites or allowances, paid to pub- 
lic officers, by perſons who have buſineſs with them. 
FEELING, Touching, one of the external ſenſes, by which we 
attain the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft; rough, hot, cold, wet, 
A. and other tangible qualities. 
The Feeling participates of leſs delicacy than the other ſenſes, 
but at the ſame time ſurpaſſes them in point of certainty. It 
abſolutely cuts off all incredulity; beſides which good proper- 
ty, it enjoys that of being the moſt general ſenſation. Seeing 
and hearing reſult from the organization of a very minute por- 
tion of our ſtructure ; but it is requiſite that every part of the 
animal economy ſhould be endued with the faculty of Feel- 
ing, to diſtinguiſh us from mere machines, that may be taken 
to pieces at pleaſure, without the conſciouſneſs of any violence 
oftered to their mechaniſm. This is what nature has furniſh- 
ed; and wherever we find nerves and life, there alſo ſubſiſts 
this ſort of ſenſation; which does not ſeem to ſtand in necd 
of any particular organization, or to depend on the ſtructure 
of the nervous papillæ, the ſimple ſolid texture of the nerve 
being alone ſufficient to produce it. The lips of a green 
wound, the perioſteum, or a tendon, laid bare, have a very 
quick ſenſation, though deſtitute of the nervous papillæ ob- 
ſervable on the ſkin. Nature, whom one would conclude ne- 
ceſlarily obliged to be at a great expence in producing this 
ſenſe of Feeling, has, nevertheleſs, eſtabliſhed it at a ſmall 
one. So that the nervous papilla are not abſolutely neceſſary 
to Fecling, but to the perfection of it, and the variety of the 
reſpective ſenſations: The ſenſe of Feeling, therefore, is the 
baſis of all other ſenſations. It is the genus of which they are 
the moſt perfect ſpecies. All the nervous ſolids, animated by a 
fluid, are enducd with this general ſenſation. But the papillæ 
of the ſkin, thoſe of the fingers, for example, enjoy it to a 
degree of perfection, which adds to the firſt ſenſation a ſort of 
. of the figure of the body touched. The papillz 
of the tongue ſurpaſs thoſe of the ſkin; and, in ſhort, 
thoſe of the noſe, the papill of the tongue: And ſo of the 
reſt, in proportion to the delicacy of the ſenſation. What 
we are advancing, in regard to the papillæ, does not at all 
exclude the reſt of the nervous texture from the ſhare it has 
in cauſing ſenſation, The papillæ are more concerned 
than this texture, in particular organs, as on the ſkin and 
the tongue. In others they have a leſs portion aſſigned 
them; namely, in reſpect of the noſe, or the pituitary 
membrane, which conſtitutes the organ of ſmelling, In 
ſhort, in other places, the papillæ ſeem to have ſtil} a leſs 
ſhare ; and the ſolid nervous texture almoſt ſingly compoſes 
the organ, as in the fight. Theſe differences procecd from 


5 = Rome, to the number of 20 perſons, and ſettled in 
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FEE 


each organ's being proportioned to the object whoſe inipreſſion 
it receives. It would be very conducive to the perfection of 
Feeling, were the nerves to form ſmall ſenſible eminences : 
Becauſe theſe ſort of ſharp-pointed ſubſtances are more eaſily 
irritated by the furface of bodies, than an uniform textnre 
could poſſible be. The taſte would require nervous papillæ, 
that ſhould be of a ſpongy nature, and, at the ſame time, fuſh- 
ciently impregnated with moiſture, to dilute and diffolve the 
principles of taſte, and to admit them eaſily into their texture, 
in order to their making a more lively imprefſion. "The pitu- 
tary membrane that lines the organ of ſmelling, is furniſhed 


with ſoft, downy windings, and little cells, to confine the | 

odoriferous vapours ; but, its object being fubtile, it would | 
we no occaſion either for papille or ſenſible points. The | 

choroides, the immediate organ of ſight, has likewiſe its ſoft 


black down, to abſorb the images that make its object: But 
the bottom of theſe velvet ſubſtances, formed to receive the 
images, ought to be a nervous membrane very ſmooth and 
ſenſible. | 


All matter, of ſufficient conſiſtence or folidity to affect the ſur- | 


face of. our ſkin, becomes the object of Feeling. This ſenfe 
aſcertains the bulk and figure of bodies, their diſtance, in- 
action, motion, ſolidity, ſoftneſs, fluidity, heat, coldneſs, 


dryneſs, moiſture, &c. theſe are its proper objects. 


The ſenſation of warmth or heat i a fort of light emotion, 
or irritation of our nervous parts, and an expanſion of our 
folids and fluids, produced by the ſlight action of a moderate 


quantity of the ſubtile matter that compoſes fire, or the origin 


of heat, whether natural or artificial. 


When this matter either exceeds in quantity, or is more than | 


ordinarily agitated, then, inſtead of irritating or expanding 


our ſolids and fluids, it tears and diſſolves them ; and his | 


violence of action cauſes an inflammation. 


The ſenſation of cold, on the contrary, is a fort of obſtruction 


in the nervous papillæ, and, generally, in all the ſolids, and a 
condenſation or defect of motion in our fluids, ariſing either 
from the contact of ſome cold ſubſtance, that is to ſay, of a 
fubſtance that is not to any degree impregnated with ſubtile 
agitated matter, like the air or water; or by any other 
accidental cauſe, whereby the motion of our fluids, and 
natural elemental heat, is ſuppreſſed, like the periodical con- 
vulſion of the ſolids that produces the ſhivering in an agne. 


or impeded in their motion, by one or other of theſe cauſes, 
the nervous papillæ, and the ſolids in general, which are 
ſolely expanded by the impulſe of theſe fluids, are imme- 


diately blocked up; and it is this conſtipation, that is the 


ſource of all the effects of cold in the human 2 

The ſkin, the organ of Feeling, is a compoſition of fibres, 
nerves, and veſſels, which are interwoven one with the other in 
fuch an extraordinary manner, that the texture, in fome mea- 
fure, reſembles net-work. Sce CU7TIS. 

This fibrous texture is viſible in thick ſhammy, and in the 
foles of ſhoes made of a thick and ſoft leather, where, indced, 
the fibres appear very diſtinctly. 

The fkin adheres to all the parts it incloſes, by means of 


blood-refiels, lymphatics, nerves, and ſometimes of fleſhy fi- 


bres, as in the ſace; but commonly by ſeveral very thin com- 
plicated foliages, which form themſelves into little cells, where 
the extremities of the arterics ſecrete an oil, termed fat. The 
anatomiſts call theſe ſtrata of foliages the cellular membrane, 
or membrana adipoſa. 

The ſkin is formed of all the parts themſelves that faſten it to 
the body which it infolds. "Theſe foliages, veſſels, and ca- 
pillary nerves are determined one over the other by the com- 
preſſhon of the waters that furround the foetus in the womb 
and after its birth, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere. "Theſe 
fibres, being thus interwoven and prefſed together, form the 
fubſtance we have been deſcribing. Several of theſe veſſels, 
originally hollow, acquire, in a thort ſpace, a firm ſolidity, 
and become, as it were, tendinous; and are, with the nerves, 
the principal ſubſtance of this thick texture. f 
The nervous capillaries, after having concurred, by their twi - 
ning and running, acrois one another, to the formation of the 
ſkin, terminate in its external ſurface, where they ſhed their 
firſt coat, to wit, that ſupplied by the dura mater. This firit 


coat, commonly tiled the ſheath of the nerve, is divided into 
ſeveral ſhreds, that ſtick entangled together on the ſurface of | 


the fkin, and by that means conſtitute a fort of net-work, cal- 
Ted the reticulary body. 

The mechaniſm of this nervous net-work is very well accom- 
modated for receiving the impreſſion of objects: But the ex- 
tremity of the nerve, ſtripped of this firſt coat, expands and 
raiſes itſelf between the interſtices of this net-work, and forms 
the nervous papillæ. "Theſe are elevated above the net-work, 
are far more ſuſceptible of irritation, and, conſequently, in- 
tirely formed for the production of the moſt perfect ſentation. 
A ſpirituous lymph moiſtens theſe papillæ, renders them ſup- 


de and elaſtic, and of courfe furniſhes an organ, in all re- 
1 5 San, 


ſpects, complete and accompliſhed. 


Theſe papillz are ranged in lines, aud in a certain order. And 


1! is this crder that produces the little ridges obſervable on the 
cuticle or 1Cart-ixin, and fo viſible at the ends of our fingers, 
nere they are ſpiral, 


: 


It is probable, that our fluids being either totally condenſed | 


* as * LE] 


A. 


- 


4 


N 


FEIN T, in muſic, is a ſcmi-tone, the ſame with dicks, 
FEINT, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby an orator make ; 


FIN r, in fencing, is a falſe attack, or apparent defign of gr. 
FELA/PTON, in logic, is one of the moods of {yllogims, 


FE/LLONS, in fortification, are fix pieces of wood, each 


FELLOWSHIP, company, or partnerſhip, in arithmetic 


Single FELLOWSHIP, or FELLOWS HIP without time. 


F EL 


The nervous papillz ate 


ndicular to the fi. 


body. At the ends of the fingers they are — "WR 


1 in Dt. 


portion to the extent of that part, and are ſo cloſely wy 
e. 


ed together, as to form thoſe ſolid bodies, the nails 
Their very ftrait union is the reaſon why there i; 

for the animal fluid through this compoſition, . s 
nail becomes inſenſible. But to make amends 85 — te 
the nail, where the nervous papillæ are very ſolid Make... 
and remain open to the flux of ſpirits, the ſenſation 11 lth 
The ſanguinary, lymphatic, and oily capillaries, thy, 
the texture of the ſkin, are diſtributed almoſt like the 
Being interwoven one with another in the fkin ek 
the vaſculary net-work. Their expanſion on the 
the ſkin conſtitutes the excretory veſſels, and th 
inveſts the papillæ, and is very neceflary to the 
ing the impreſſion of objects, and renderin 
the perception more diſtin&t, In ſhort, to this * 
adapted to forming the organ of Feeling, we my k a 
glands ſituated under the ſkin ; which ſerve to ſupply 
end of the lymphatics, the ſpirits neceflary for the vm I 
moiftens the nervous papillæ, and to beſtow on ta 
fluid a preparation requiſite to the perfection of this le PP, 
The ſenſe of Feeling is abſolutely fo complete, an 7 
univerſal benefit, that it has ſometimes performed 118 
ſo expreſs myſelt, the function of the eyes, and W — 
in ſome meaſure, the blind, for the lofs of their — 
An. organiſt in Holland, though deprived of his eyes 
notwithſtanding play perfectly well. He had acquired An 
a habit of diſtinguiſhing by Feeling the different kink. f 
money, and even colours. Cards could not eſcapethe 4 ef 
cy of his fingers, by which means he became 3 bm 
gameſter : for, in dealing the cards, he knew the . 
thoſe he played with, as well as his own. e 
The ſculptor Ganibaſius of Volterra ſtill ſurpaſſed the ces 
I am ſpeaking of. It was ſufficient for this blind N 7 
have touched an object, in order to make a buſt in dy hy 
ſhould bear an exact reſemblance. N 
Theſe are perſections of Feeling, exceeding all imagination, wl 
indeed belief, were they not very well attefled. In the» * 
time I am apt to think that this latter inſtance docs nx l 
pend ſo much on a perfect ſenſation, as on an extrene 
imagination. There is no one but may diſtinguiſn the ing 
qualities of a face with his fingers; but perhaps it wx 
peculiar privilege of the ſculptor Ganibaſius's imaginatica + 
be capable of conceiving an exact likeneſs, by the inc 
ties perceived by Fecling, and of executing it afterwars 1 
clay. Le Cat. 


Feint of paſſing a thing over in ſilence, which notwithſtandey 
he touches upon. 


ing a thruſt with the foil in one place, in order to lay q 
your antagoniſt that you may ſtrike him in another. 


which the firſt propoſition is an univerſal negative, the ſrc 
an univerſal affirmative, and the third a peculiar negative. 


which forms an arch of a circle; and theſe, joined all togetar 
by duledges, make an entire circle; which with twelve (poi: 
form the wheel of a gun- carriage. Their thickneſs is c 
the diameter of the ball of the gun they ſerve for, anc tis! 
breadth fomething more. 


that by which the accounts of ſeveral partners, trading n. 
company, are fo adjuſted or made up, that every partn*! g 
have his juſt part of the gain, or fuſtain his juſt part 0! lu 
loſs, according, to his proportion or ſhare of money he Path 
in the joint ſtock: this falls under two eonfiderations, © 
ed the fingle and double rule of FELLOWSHIP. 


By the ſingle rule of Fellowſhip, are adjuſted the acc“? 
thoſe partners that put all their ſeveral and perep: differ 

ſums of money into a common ſtock at one and the /- 
time; and therefore it is uſually called the rule of Fevowt i 
without time: Now, all queſtions of this nature ace me 
ed by ſo many ſeveral operations in the rule of three c. 
there are partners in the ſtock. | 

For as the total ſum of money in the ſtock is in prope 
to the whole gain or loſs ; ſo is every man's parties: rw 
that ſtock to his particular ſhare of that gain ot los. 
Queſt. 1. Suppole three partners, A, E, and C, * ＋ 
ſtock of 96 J. in this manner. A puts in 24 . hy 
32 l. and Cpurs in 40 1. with this 96 l. they nor 
32 l. it is required to find each man's true part c on, 

The firſt operation for A's part of the gain will ard 


Thus, 96 J.: INTER 7 Vp n 
us, 9 ] 12 4 4 1. — B's part c. 


-n ry q 
pri port 


Secondly, 96 J.: 12 l.: : 32 l. 

gain. 3 
Thirdly, 96 l.: 121. : : 40 l.: 5 C57 
gain. ate i 
Proof, 3 l+4g4l. + 5 I. 212 l. the u * Tix 


FE L. 


\ bf each man's particular gain amount to 
H, i — po work is true; if not, ſome error is com- 
a | be found out. f 
4 7 — will be very much abbreviated by con- 
f hat 96 is the common antecedent, and 12 the com- 
in all the three proportions, 


Teane 96: 12 :: 1: 0,125 is a common multiplica- 
I | 


o, 125 = 31. for A's part 
Then, A* % 125 = 41. for B's part As before. 
— FE * o, 125 — 5 I, for C's part 
Again thod is more readily performed than the other, eſpe- 


[a ya the partners are many; becauſe one ſingle diviſion 
c 


all the work. 

2 = Three Merchants A, B, and C, freight a ſhip 

, . 8 tuns of wine: A loaded 98 tuns, B 86 tuns, and C 
wth oF By extremity. of weather the ſeamen were forced 

4 or throw 93 tuns of it overboard, how much of this 

"9 muſt each merchant ſuſtain? 2 
Firſt, 248: 93 :: 1,375 the common multiplier. 
Then, g8 x 04375 = 36, 75 for As — 
And, 86X 04375 = 32425 = B's * 
Again, 64 X 0,375 = 24 = C's lols, 


— — 93, oo =to the whole loſs. 

Now, if the queſtion were to find how much of the remain- 

in eine chat was ſaved, belongs to A, to B, and to C? 

Tien. 98 — 36,75 = 61, 25 belongs to A. 

And, 86— 32425 = 53975 belongs to B. 

And, 64 — 24, = 40, belongs to C. 

That is, A ought to have 61 tuns and 63 gallons: B ought 

to have 53 tuns and 189 gallons. And C ought to have 40 

tans of what was left, f | 

Sue. 3; Suppoſe ſix men, viz. A, B, C, D, E, and F, make 

z joint ſtock of 2558 1. 

J. s. decimals. 
Aputs in 654 — 10 = 654,5 

12 2 887 

C — — 480 — oo = 480, 

Ttw,{ p — — 254 — 10 = 254.5 

E —— 365 — 05 = 355,25 

LF — — 260 — 00 = 260, 


Proof, 


—__— 


— — 


The whole ſtock 2558 — 00, = 2558, oo according to the 
ſtion. 
With the ſtock of 2558 1. they trade 18 months, and gain 
$311. 7s. it is required to find every man's part or ſhare of 
that gain ? 8 6 
Note, although, the time of trading, viz. eighteen months 
be mentioned in the queſtion, yet it is no way concerned in 
anſwering it; as you may obſerve by the following work. 
Fuſt, 25581. : 831,351. :: 11. : 0,325 decimal parts. 
Conſequently, 1 1. : 0,325 :: 65445: 212,7125, That is, 
A's ſtock 654,5 X 0,325 = 212,7125 for A. 
B's ſtock 543,75 X 0,325 = 176,71875 for B. 
C'sRock 480, X 0,325 = 156,000 for C. 
D's ſtock 254,5 X 0,325 = 82,7125 for D. 
Es ſtock 365,25 K 0,325 = 118,70625 for E. 
Fe ſtock 260, X 0,325 = 8435 for F. 
. 

A gains 212,7125 212. 14. 03 

B — 1706, 71875 = 176. 14. 04 

C—— 156, oooo = 156. oo. 00 

D— 82,7125 = 82. 14. 03 

F—— 118, 70625 = 118. 14. 015 

F— 84,5 = B84. 10. oo 

Proof, 831,35 831. 7. oo the gain. 
We have omitted reſolving this queſtion according to the 
uiual method (as before directed) of finding every man's par- 
ticular part of the gain by the golden rule, as in the firſt work 
of example 1. leaving that for the learner's practice. 
Dale FELLOWSHIP, or FELLOWSHIP with time. 
This is uſually called the double rule of Fellowſhip, becauſe 
any particular man's money is to be conſidered, with relation 
ne time of its continuance in the joint ſtock. 
. A and B join in partnerſhip upon theſe terms, viz. 
ares to lay down 100 J. and to employ it in trade three 
months : then B is to lay down his 1001. and with the 
vile ftock of 2001. they are to trade three months more. 
Now, at the end of this time, they find their whole gain to 
» <1. 1t1s required to know what each man's part of the 


* 


i gught to be, according to his ſtock, and the time of 
employing it ? 

one , 1s but reaſonable to conclude, that A ought to gain 
0h an B, notwithſtanding their ſtocks of money ate equal; 

e A employed his money a longer time than B. 
4 9", for ſalving ot this queſtion, let us ſuppoſe A's 1001. em- 
e P b{ three months to gain Z = a ſum as yet un- 
oo 1 t en It muſt gain two Z, in ſix months ; and, to find 
* & muſt pain, it will be 


FEN 
I. mon. 


100. 6. 2 Zz = A's pain 
100. 3. Io B's gain. 
Ergo 100 X 3 X 22 
oOo & 


But A's gain added to B's gain muſt = 21 l. the whole gain 
by the queſtion. 


Therefore, 2 Z + e ISA 8 
100 
That is, 10Xbx2Z4100X3X27,=21%100%6s 
Which contracted is oo 2 Zz = 21 x 600. 
21 X 600 


= B's gain. 


Conſequently, 222 which gives this following 


analogy. 

via. 900: 21: : 6: 2Z = 141. for A's gain. 

And 900: 21: : 100X3 300: 7 l. for B's gain. 

Now, this way of arguing hath not only refolved the pre- 
ſent queſtion, but it alſo affords (and demonſtrates) a gene- 
ral rule ſor reſolving all queſtions of this nature, be the part- 
ners never fo many; as follows: 

Multiply every particular man's ſtock, with the time it is em- 
ployed ; then it will be as the ſum of all theſe products, is 
to the whole gain, or loſs; ſo is every one of theſe products 
to its proportional part of that whole gain, or loſs. 

Queſt. 2. Three merchants A, B, and C, enter into partnerſhip 
thus: A puts into the ſtock 65 1. for eight months, B puts in 
78 J. for twelve months, and C puts in 84 J. for fix months; 
with theſe they traffic and gain 166 J. 12 8. it is requircd to 
find each man's ſhare of the gain proportionable to his ſtock 
and time of employing it ? 

1. A's ſtock 65 l. x 8 mon. the time it was employed = 529 
2. B's ſtock 78 1. x 12 mon. the time it was employed = 936 
3- C's ſtock 84 l. x b mon, the time it was employed = 504 


The ſum of theſe product is — — — 1960 
1 according to the rule, the ſeveral proportions will ſtand 
thus, 

1960: 166,6: 520: 44,2 = 441. 48. cd. for A. 
1960: 166,6:: 936: 79,56 = 79 .11 . 2! for B. 
1960: 166,6: : 504 : 42,84 = 42 .16 . 91 for C. 


The whole gain = 166. 12 . 0. 

Or you may work as in ſome of the former examples, vis. by 

finding the proportional part of the gain due to one pound, &c, 

Thus 1690 : 166,6: : 1 : 0,085, the common multiplier. 

Then, 520 x 0,085 = 4442 for A. 

And, 936: 0,085 = 79,56 for B. As before. 

Alſo, 504 Xx 0,085 = 42,84 for C. 

FELO-de-ſe, in law, a perſon who commits felony by witfully 
and deliberately murdering himſelf. 

FELONY *, in law, any offence that is next in degree to 
petit treaſon, and comprizes divers particulars, as murther, 
theft, ſelf-murther, ſodomy, rape, wilful burning of houſes, 
and ſuch like. 

* 1he word, according to Menage, is derived from Alenia, and 
that apparently from the Dutch ei, which ſignifies violent, 
herce, cruel, : 

The difference between Felony and lighter offences is, 
that the puniſhment of the fotmer is death, yet not in all 
cales ; for petit larceny, which is the ſtealing of any thing 
under the value of twelve pence is Felony, becauſe the indict- 
ment againſt ſuch a one muſt run felonice cepit ; and yet, 
this is not puniſhed with death. There may be reckoned 
two forts of Felony ; the one lighter, that for the firſt time 
may have the benefit of the clergy ; another that may not. 

FELT), a kind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of wool and 
hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove, but deriving all its con- 
ſiſtence from its being wrought, and fulled with lees and ſize. 

FELU/CCA *, is a little vellel with fix oars, without any 
deck, uſed in the Mediterranean. This veſlel has this pecu- 
liarity, that its helm may be placed on the head or ſtern, 2s 
occaſion requires. Furettere. 

* Huetius Cerives the word from the Arabic een, a ſhip, or veſſel. 

FEMALE, is properly applied to animals, and ſignifies that 
ſex which conceives and bears its young. It is, however, ap- 
plied to women in oppoſition to men. 

FE/MININE, in grammar, denotes that gender which is op- 
poſite to the maſculine ; as ſuch a noun is of the Feminine 
gender, Hæc in Latin denotes the Feminine, la in French, 
&c. But, in Engliſh, we have no ſuch diſtitiction. 

FE MUR“, the thigh, in anatomy, is that part of the body 
from the buttocks to the knee. See THIGH, 

The word is Latin, and derived from i, to bear; becauſe it 
ſuſtains the body. ; 

FEN, any boggy or marſhy ground.— T here are two kinds of 
Fens, the one of a boggy conſiſtence, conpoted of a mixture 
of earth and water, ſcarce firm enough to bear a man: The 
other a collection of water having ſ{cverai ſmall iſlauds, or 
pieces of dry land, raiſed above the ſurface thereof, . 

FE/NCING, is the art of defence, which is learnt by practiſing 
with a foil. Pyrard aftures us that it is Jo highly eftcemed in 


the Eaſt- Indies that none but princes and noblemen 5 al- 
| owed 


, 
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towed to teach it. They wear a badge or cognizance oh 
their right arm, which is put on with great ceremony, like 
the badges of knights by kings themſelves. Montaigne, ob- 
ferves, that the noblemen of bis time ſhunned the reputation 
of good fencers, as ſomething too deſigning, and apt to cor- 
rupt good morals. Faretiere. 


FEND, is the fea term for defend: So that to Fend a boat is to 


ſave her from daſhing againſt the ſhips's ſide, &c. 


FENDER, is a piece of old cable rope, billet of wood, &c. 


which is hung over a ſhip's fide to keep other ſhips from 
rubbing againſt her. Boats have the fame, to keep the boat 
from beating and ſtaving againſt a ſhip's fide. 


FE/NDVUE en pal, in heraldry, is applied to a croſs, wheneloven 


from top to bottom, and the parts ſet at fome diſtance from 
one another. | 


FENE/STRA, in anatomy, is applied to two foramina or open- 


ings within the ear; the one called Feneſtra ovalis, and the 
other Feneſtta rotunda. See EAR. 


FEN/NEL Seed, ſemen fœniculi, in botany, is a ſeed of which 


we have two ſorts in uſe in the ſhops, very difterent from 
each other in ſhape and qualities; the one is called common 
Fennel ſeed, the other ſweet Fennel ſeed. 

The common Fennel feed is ſmall and oblong, of a deep 
duſky brown colour, rounded on one fide and deeply ſtriated 


with longitudinal furrows, and flatted and ſmooth on the | 


other, terminating in a point at each end, It is conſiderably 
heavy; when bruifed, it is of an unctuous nature, of a ſharp 
and pungent taſte, but not much of the aromatic in it. It 
ſhould be chofen new, found, heavy, of a good colour and 


taſte, We have it from Germany and Holland, where it 


is cultivated for this purpoſe. 


The plant which produces it is our common Fennel. The ſweet | 


Fennel ſeed is a larget and more beautiful ſeed: when bruiſed, it 
is leſs unctuous and damp than common feed, of a fragrant 


ſmell, and aromatic ſweetiſh taſte. It is to be choſen new, large, | 


and fair, and, when damp or duſty, to be rejected. We have it 
from Holland, but it is greatly cultivated in France and Italy. 
The plant that produces it is one of the pentandria digynia of 
Linnzus, and of the herbe umbellifere of Ray. It is defcribed 
by authors under the names of farniculum dulce, & farnicultzem 
majore & albido ſemine; but it is ſcarce certain that it is a di- 
ſtinct ſpecies from the common kind; for, if raiſed from ſeed 
ſucceſſively, it becomes more and more hke the common 
Fennel: So that they who cultivate it raife theis crop from 
ſeed brought from warmer parts of the world. 

Fennel feed is a carminative and attenuant ; it thins the blood 
and juices, and is conſiderably diuretic and ſudorifio. Fen- 
nel root is frequently uſed in decoctions for promoting the 
urinary diſcharges, and anſwers this purpoſe as well as the ſeed. 
Some recommend ſweet Fennel ſeed as a ſpecific in the fmall 
pox and meaſles, and others in malignant fevers. The roots 
are of the number of what are called the five opening ones of 
the ſhops, and the juice of them is recommended four ounces 
for a doſe againſt quartan agues. There is an oil drawn from 
the feed by the alembic, four or frve drops of which is a dofe, 
and which is equal to that of aniſe-feed in virtue and much 
more pleaſant, and its diſtilled water is given with ſueceſs to 
children for the gripes. 

It is an ingredient in many of the officinal compoſitions, and 
in the decoctions for clyſters. Hill's Mas. medica. 


FE/NUGREEK or FotNtUGREEK ſeed, ſemen Fonugrec, in | 
pharmacy, is a ſeed of a very ſingular figure, about the fize | 


of the hemp-ſeed, but of a very irregularly rhomboidal ſhape, 
conſiderably thick, and having a line or depreſſion running 
obliquely from one of the angles to another. It is of a pale 
yellowiſh colour, of a wrinkled ſurface, conſiderably heavy, 
and of an extremely tough and firm texture, being with dif- 
ficulty broken in a mortar, and, when bruiſed, very damp and 
glutinous. It is of a very ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell, and 
of a faint nauſeous taſte, We have it from Germany, where, as 
alſo in many other parts of Europe, it is cultivated in fields. 
The plant that produces it is onc of the dz:ade/p/ria decandria 


of Linnzus, and of the herbe flore papilionaces leguminoſæ of | 
Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all botanical writers under the | 


names of Famnugrecum, and F cenugrzcum ſativum. 
Fenugreck ſeed, diftilled in a retort, yields a moderate quan- 
tity of a limpid phlegm, fmelling and taſting very ſtrongly 
of the ſced, and containing a ſmall quantity both of an acid and 
of an urinous ſalt; after this about an equal quantity of a red- 
diſh empyreumatic liquor, diſcovering a larger portion of both 
kinds of ſalt in its taſte; after this a moderate quantity of a 
reddiſh liquor, containing a volatile urinous falt alone, in a 
conſiderable quantity, 
Fenugreek is uſed externally on many occaſions; it is emol- 
lient and diſcutient, in a great degree, and applied either by 
way of cataplaſm or fomentation, gives great relief in pains : 
It is ſometimes alſo made an ingredient in emollient clyſters, 
where anodynes and carminatives are required, without too 
much pungency. It very happily blunts the acrimony of the 
humours, and in dyſenteries and diarrheras, where the ſharp- 
nels of the ſtools has eroded the mucous matter from the in- 

eſtines, the mucilage of this ſeed, given in this manner, 
excellently ſupplies it for à time, R 
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FEO/DARY,: F BUDARY, or FRUDATARY, 


wo 
OUR 


FEO/FFMENT, in common law, ſignißtes any 


FER 


1 
perſon. who" olds of a ſuperior in fee, » Bang 
ing fealty, homage, ar other fervi un Cn 
= n 
caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, oC Fang 
real and immoveable things, to an in fee ſimple; chr 
him and his heirs for ever, by the delivery of fein 
poſſeſſion of the thing given, whether the ir be mt 
deed or writing: When it is in writing, it is called the 9 


honours, caſtl 


of Feoffment; the giver is called feoffer or feoffator: bay 
om to whom it %s given ſeoffee. ö te 
he proper difference between à feoffer and donor 
the feoffer gives in fee · ſimple, the donor in fee-tai] 8 ty 
FERALIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt inflituted to rene; the 
honours to the dead, and pacify their manes. Tanz 
puted the firſt author of this feaſt, and Numa the in,” . 
all the ceremonies performed therein. It was kept 11 4, © 
* The word is Latin, which Varro derives from ina, . 
nal deities, or gy ; cr. to . as they ulvally "rk 
a repaſt to ave 15 
laſt — 1 Perlen do Wham they paid d 
calends of March, though Ord jan Ren de 
calends of March, uts it on 
lends of that month. _ : * ade e. 
The ancients were perſuaded that the ſouls of the dead * 
no pains, during the eleven days that the ſubterranean Go 
SEES 
about thei es, u the 
chem. gray pon feaſt Prepared je 
ing this time, marriages were prohibited, and 
fone. 1p, 16. they fancied they the phate wel alli 
and that every thing was then profane. 
The friends and relations of the defun& came to the 
and went round it offering up fome prayers ; 1 rs 
made a feaſt upon a large ſtone which they called filicemine 
in which they ſerved up commonly milk, honey, and wit 
This they adorned with Rowers, and burnt incenſe and gg 
precious perfumes thereon, according to the quality c te 
dead perſon. | 
FER de fourchette, as Croix a fer de fourchette, in 90 
croſs having a forked iron at each end, like that formedy uſed 
by foldiers to reſt their muſkets on; by which it is diſtinguit- 
ed from the croſs fourche, the ends whereof turn forks: 
whereas, in this, the fork is fixed on the fquare end, as repre 
ſented in plate XXIX. fig. 10. 
FER de moulin, i. e. iron of the mill, a bearing in herakkry, fp. 
poſed to reprefent the iron-ink, or ink of mill, which tutu; 
the moving mill-ftone. See plate XXIX. fe. 11. 
FERENT ARII, among the ancient Romans, were zul 
troops, lightly armed; their weapons being only a ſword, z- 
rows, and a ſling. 
There were alſo another ſort of Ferentarii, who carried u. 
to ſupply therewith the ſoldiers in battle, 
F E RIAL *, among the ancient Romans, implied holidays; u 
days wherein they abſtained from work. 
The word is Latin, and derived from trio, to ſacrice; be- 
cauſe of che victims killed on theſe days. 
FERMENT *, leaven, barm, or any thing which produces x 
fermentation. 
* 2 wore is Latin fermentum, and derived from fron, 1 
e hot. 
The Ferment moſt uſed in England is the fpume or froth 
beer, concreted. | 
FERMENTA'TION “, the inteſtine motion excited in vet: 
tables, by which they are changed in ſuch a manner, that ft 
firſt thing that riſes from them in diſtillation is acrid, ms: 
ble with water, of a warm aromatic taſte, inflammable like d, 
thin and volatile; or elſe acid, that will extinguiſh fire a 
flame, and is leſs thin and volatile. 


* The word is Latin. fermentatio, and derived from nem, 
leaven. 


All vegetables are not difpoſed to ferment ; for thoſe that 
——— with a conſiderable quantity of an alcade E 
or are eaſily diſpoſed to yield fuch a falt, are unfit for Femmar 
tation, tending on the contrary to putrefaction. 1 
To the firſt claſs of fermentables may be reſerred all hes 
ſeeds of vegetables, which, when ripe and dry, may be w_ 
ed to a fine powder called meal, and not into an oily paſte; “ 
this ſort are, 1. The ripe feeds of culmiferous, gramunuo's." 
ſpicated plants, called corn. 2. The ſeeds of almoft "Y 
leguminous, podded plants, with the papilionacedus, of © 
other flower. 3. Nuts that are not too oily. hy 
The ſecond claſs of fermentables comprehends all the 54 
fruits, in which, when ripe, there is 4 large quant) 
acidiſh fweet juice. | 1 focrub 
In the third claſs are contained, particularly, 2 nd 55 
herbs and all their parts, as flowers, leaves, 7005» . 7 

if ſo be they are diſpoſed to grow acid rather than p = fe 
The fourth claſs contains the freſh, native erde 
from vegetables, particularly their fruits : And hi "ate 
alſo refer the thin liquor that runs from inciſions tu. 
ſome trees, as the birch, walnut, and vine, Fare e 


ſpring. For almoſt all theſe juices will fpontancou®) =, 


FER 


have their natural diſpoſition entirely altered, from an 


acidiſhs ſtimulating, refrigerating one, to a 
gs and lich class belong thoſe vegetable juices, which are 
: 8 and thickened by nature into a ſaponaceous ſub- 
mY f a faline and pinguious nature together, as manna, 
* eke ap; agr. and all other things of this kind, 
—_ not balſamic, gummy, refinous, or Oy. 


y the freſh juices of vegetables, but their fermented ones 
*" 4 with them likewiſe. 


: conditions to render them fitter for Fer- 
wired 2 moſt perfect maturity of them in all their 
—_— Some degree o oilineſs is likewiſe neceſſary, for 
* 51 ſubſtances grow rancid, rather than ferment. 3. But 
þs — not be too rough and aſtringent; ſor ſuch ſubſtan- 
they ith a great deal more difficulty. 4. And laſtly, 
ces ferment with a great de 
it is particularly re uifite in fermentable ſubſtances, that they 
ould be capable 0 being diſſolved in water. 1 
As to the preparations which fermentable fubſtances require to 
make them ferment more ſucceſsfully : Thoſe comprehended 
under the firſt claſs are, I. thrown, in warm weather, into rain 
water that is catched in the ſpring in particular, and are 
there ſuffered to lie till they are ſwelled ; and this is called 
:ceration.. 2. The corn thus ſoaked is taken out of the 
— and laid in large heaps in an open place where a mode- 
rate wind blows _ : And in a ſhort time there ſponta- 
ſly ariſes in the heaps a pregnant warmth, whereby the 
vital parts of the ſeed begin to ſhoot, Here great cantion 1s 
neceſſary that the corn don't patrity and germinate too long ; 
for the Fermentation that follows afterwar sis always ſo much 
the better, as this germination is more nicely hit. 3. The 
com muſt be immediately ſpread abroad to cool and dry in 
the wind, particularly a northerly one. The corn thus pre- 
pared is ſlightly torrified, and then it is called malt, The 
principal alteration that 1s induced upon the corn by this 
management is, that its tenacity is ſo far thereby deſtroyed, 
that though crude corn will not diſſolve in hot water, this will 
eaſily fuſer the greateſt part of its ſubſtance to be reſolved by 
it: Beſides, the malt acquires a ſoft, ſweet taſte. When this 
malt is going to be uſed, it is ground with a mill into a meal. 
The preparation of the ſecond claſs of fermentables conſiſts 
in treading, preſſing, and pounding the ſoft pulpous fruits, by 
which means their juice is ſeparated from them with a conſi- 
derable froth 3 but if they are of a harder kind, they may be 
boiled in water and then reduced to a pulp. If they are pretty 
dry, they may be firſt raſped and then pounded with water, 
till they are brought to a pulp. | 
Thoſe that belong to the third claſs are beat into a pulp 
whilſt they are freſh and juicy, adding only a ſmall quantity of 
water to make it of a thinner conſiſtence. 
As for thoſe of the fourth and fifth claſs, if they are of thetn- 
ſelves too thick, they muſt be diluted ſo as to =_ a liquor 
that will fuſtain a new-laid egg to its ſurface. But if they are 
too thin, you muſt take them, whilſt they are freſh, and h 
boiling them with a gentle fire in a low broad veſſel, inſpiſfate 
them to a proper thickneſs. | 
Any fermentable ſubſtances being thus prepared, let them be 
poured into an oaken caſk in which a liquor of the ſame kind 
was fermented before: Set the veſſel by in a place where it 
ſhall be expoſed to betwixt 60 and 70 degrees of heat, and 
let the bung-hole be left open, or let it be gently covered 
with 2 bit of flannel to prevent any inſects falling into it. 
Fake a glaſs cucurbit, into which put a crude fermentable 
matter properly prepared for Fermentation, and lightly cover- 
nz it, put fire at the bottom to excite a degree of heat equal 
to that abovementioned; the following phænomena will be ob- 
mel therein. 1. The maſs, which at firſt is at reſt, begins to 
rarely, ſwell up, and conceive an inteſtine motion through the 
unge liquor in all manner of directions, nor ceaſing, though 
the impetus change every moment. In the mean time there 
*ppcar bubbles in every part of the maſs, which ſtrongly en- 
cavour to aſcend, ſometimes burſting, as they riſe, or at 
ve ſurface, with a hiſſing noiſe. Hence the whole grows 
frothy, but particularly the ſurface ; and there is diſcharged a 
ſharp ſpirit that ſtings the noſe, wonderfully elaſtic, nay in- 
RO, buriting aſunder almoſt all veſſels in which it is 
ontamed; 


N 3 this the great Helmont calls gas ſylveſtre. 
?. Whilſt theſe thin 


mentable maſs begins te be ſeparated from the thinner, 
N W. at che top in a thick, ſpongy cruſt that covers 
"a thy | by erneath, repelling its more active parts, teſt 
a png ap eaſy exhale, We can ſcarcely conceive of 
ity attraction than ariſes from the rapid agitation of the 
4th <A in the liquider part among one another. Hence, the 
— b. ſeparated by the continual exploſions, there fre- 
which Gas out 2a vapour with a conſiderable noiſe; upon 
ons cruſt preſently cloſes, left the active principles 


ton ** too readily dlithpated, before the office of Fermen- 
115 periormed. 

* 1 LOG parts at the bottom of the cruſt, growing leſs 
en deicend, are zvituted upveards and downwards, 
eee Fall tg the bottom and remain at reſt, And 


L 


os proceed thus, the thicker part of the 


| 


when this has proceeded for ſome time, the whole cruſt, now 
grown heavier, ſinks down at once, and in a little while riſes 
. 4 almoſt entire again, and that with an incredible impetus, 
hen the whole cruſt has now perfectly ſunk to the bottom, 
the F ermentation ceaſes, though the ſame degree of heat :s 
ſtill continued ; and then a dear, thin, light liquor ſwims at 
top, and the lees lie at the bottom. 
4. Hence, in every true Fermentation, the liquid is firſt equably 
mixed, and then is ſeparated into a liquider part underneath, 
and a thicker cruſt at top. This cruſt, ſo long as it continues 
there, is called the flowers of the liquor, or yeaſt, But in the 
ſecond ſtage of Fermentation it is ſeparated into the flowers 
at top, the liquor underneath, and the fæces which are ex- 
hauſted of that principle which cauſes the Fermentation. And 
laftly, in the third ſtage it is divided into the upper part, 
which is clear, fine, and thin, and is then called wine, hilſt 
the other at the bottom is called the lees of the wine. 
5. But there is nothing more ſurpri ing than that prodigious 
ſpititus ſylveſtris, which ruſhes out with ſuch an impetus, 
when the Fermentation is at the height; which is as ſubtile, 
ſwift, and fatal a poiſon as any I know of: For if a very large 
veſſel full of muſt, in the very act of Fermentation, ſhould 
diſcharge this ſpirit through a ſmall vent-hole in the top, and 
the {trongeſt man ſhould apply his noſe to it, he woutd drop 
down dead in an inſtant. If a perſon only takes in a little, he 
falls into an apoplexy ; if {ill leſs, he is either deprived of 
his underſtanding, or elſe becomes paralytic. For this reafon 
wine-vaults, where wines are termenting, ought to be puri- 
hed by fires and ſetting the windows open for the air to draw 
through. Hence may be learned, what a powerful effect 
liquor may have that is drank in the very act of Fermentation. 
In alcohol there ſtill remains a good deal of this poiſon ; and 
hence its vapour taken often and in great quantity into the 
noſe cauſes drunkenneſs or a flight apoplexy. If uſed too 
freely internally, it affects the brain and nerves. In chemiſtry 
we know it is the production of an actual Fermentation 
alone, but we cannot conceive how it can in an inſtant cauſe 
death. | 
As ſoon as ever the Fermentation is over, it is proper to cloſe 
the veſlel, and let the fermented liquor ſtand for ſome time 
upon its fæces or mother, whereby the liquor will become 
more ſpirituous and ſo more fit for diſtillation. 
The time neceſſary for a perfect Fermentation cannot be de- 
termined exactly ; as this depends upon the place where the 
veſſel ſtands, the ſeaſon of the year, the heat and wind it 
is expoſed to, and the nature of the fermentable matter itſelf. 
The liquor thus prepared by a complete Fermentation has in 
all ages and languages been called wine, which is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the following marks. f. It is capable of producing a 
diforder in the animal functions. 2. Fermentation changes 
vegetable juices from their relaxing, ſaponaceous, refrigerating, 
and generally purging quality into one that corroborates, 
thickens, dries, and heats the humours. 43. The fermented 
matter generates a liquor called a fermented ſpirit, which is 
convertible into a lucid flame, and will bear to be mixed with 
water. 4. Another effect of Fermentation is the generation of 
the wine-ſtone, called tartar ; but this is not produced from 
all ſpecies of wine, only from that made by a proper Fermen- 
tation and grown very fine. 5. Fermentation ſurpriſingly 
changes the ſmell, taſte, nature, qualities, and medicinal vir- 
tues of vegetables. 6. It produces that new ſmell, taſte, and 
virtue which is properly called vinous. 7. It only generates 
the ſpirits abovementioned, either from a matter that was be- 
fore abſolutely of another nature, or from the oil of the plant. 
8. This ſpirit produced by Fermentation, which partakes of 
the oil, becomes by this operation more volatile than water 
whereas the eſſential oil, before the operation, was not ſo 
volatile, as the vegetable might, by a gentle heat, be de- 
rived of all its water, without any oil's aſcending with it. 
he checks to Fermentation are, 1. The acid vapour of burn- 
ing, ſulphur included in a conſiderable quantity with that air 
which is in the caſk above the ſermenting liquor. The ſame 
thing is effected by mixing a large quantity of a ſtrong acid 
with the fermenting matter. 2. Alcaline ſalts, if mixed in a 
large quantity with fermenting liquors, excite a very conſide- 
rable efferveſcence, but that ſoon ceaſing, the liquor is pre- 
ſently at reſt, 3. All thoſe bodies which will entirely abſorb 
acids, put a ſtop to this operation. 4. Stopping up the veſlel 
cloſe, provided it be fo ſtrong that it will not burſt. 5. A 
great degree of cold too puts an end to Fermentation entirely, 
for under 36 degrees of heat it will ſcarcely ever be carried on. 
6. Nor is too much heat a leſs obſtacle to it, which, if it 
exceed 90 degrees, diſſipates rather than aſſiſts the active prin- 
ciples of fermentation. 7. The ſeparation of the elaſlic air, 
by means of the air-pump, ſtops this fermentative motion 
entirely. 8. And laſtly, a very great condenſation of the ſame 
air with the fermentable matter abſolutely prevents both the 
beginning and progreſs of Fermentation. 4 — 


FERNAMBUC. See BRA/ZIL. 
FERRUGIVFNEOUS “, any thing partaking of iron, or that con- 


tains particles of that metal.— It is particularly applied to 
certain mineral ſprings whoſe waters are impregnated with 
particles of iron, generally called chalybeates. 


The word is Latin ferruginewy and derived from ferrum 
iron. | 
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| | | FERRU/GO, che ruſt of iron, or a kind of calx farmed on the] And ſirſt, as blood-letting is a moſt excellent re 


1 irface of ct metal. beginning of all Fevers; it it has happened to beg. 

i FE/RRUM, iron. See the article FRON, _ ; ſome days, let us conſider, whether it is ſtill Proper © 

1 FERTTLATY *, chat quality which denotes a thing proliſic, ordered. . 0 

1 | or fertile. wo | | In 2 70 eng in 7 — part oſ/ the body, of 4; 

1 j ; _ reathing, or a delirium, is to be lieu 

| The word 1s Latin fertilitas, and derived from fero, to bear. cording ** patient's ſtren h; with the — N. 
1 FERULZ, in ſurgery, ſplinters, or chips of different matter, able to bear it; if too weak de by 
| 4 


y cupping ; but if 
as of wood, leather, &c. applied to the parts when the bones L — elne 


bave been disjointed, and ſet a 


ſo, by leeches. And if this may be done, when the 
| to the height, it ought for ſtronger reaſons to 
FE/SSE, in heraldry, is one of 1 ordinaries, repre- in the beginning. And let me obſerve b 
ſenting a broad girdle or belt of honour, which knights at arms] leeches are often of vaſt ſervice in a deliri 
were anciently girded with. It poſſeſſes the center of the ſometimes found by experience that piec 
eſcutcheon, and contains one third part thereof, as (plate 4 warm to the head, have carried off the phr 
| XXIX. fig. 12.) he bears azure, a Feſſe or the Feſſe is di- | e exſudation of the noxious or ſuperfluous hw..." 
| _ vided into the bar and cloſet of the barrulet. - | Fevens attended with eruptions, the chief of which, aſter 
FVess point, the very middle point of the Feſſe. | fmall-pox, meaſles, and plague, is the miliary fever 8 
FE/S'1I Dies, in antiquity, days of public 3 or rejoicing, which no Fever puts on more various appearances, Pull, 
which were commonly attended with a ſolemn feaſt, &c. | rough to the touch, break out ſooner or later, all ow 
FESTINO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms, of which] body; ſometimes red, ſometimes whitiſh, and 6+; be 
the firſt propoſition is an univerſal negative, the ſecond a par-] forts intermixt ; at one time ſmaller, at another | 
ticular affirmative, and the third a particular negative. more elevated, and of a bad ſmell, Sobbing 


diser 
y the way, 

um. I we 
es of lamb's lag, 


ger and 
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FESTOONN, in architecture, a decoration uſed to enrich the] about the heart are very frequent fi e 
1 work. It conſiſts of a garland of flowers, fruits, and leaves tied n a delirium and convulſions. The diſeae 8 
together, biggeſt in the middle, and extended at the two ex- into a conſiderable length: And if it happen to end too ſo 
tremes, as repreſented in plate IV. fig. 2. without a ſufficiently perfect criſis, it often bri g 


This ornament is in imitation of the Feſtoons, or long cluſters habit of body. "The red pimples are not ſo Foes. ON a tat 


of flowers, which the ancients placed on the doors of their whitiſh; and the more lively their colour, the — 3 
temples, &c. on feſtival occaſions. Hence it appears, that this Fever is more owing to a defed i; 
FET-/zc+, in horſemanſhip, a tuft of hair hanging behind the] the humours, and the animal ſpirits in particular, — 
1 joint of many horſes, Hence that joint is called the} any bad quality of the air; and that it requires different my. 
et-lock-joint. thods of cure according to its different circumſtances, 
FEUD, in law, the ſanie with fee. See FEE. But of what kind ſo ever the puſtules are, blood is to be drm 
FEU DAL, or FRO AL, any thing belonging to a feud or fee. | in the beginning, if the patient have ſtrength to bert B, 
| Mt FEUDATARY, or FEODATARY, a vaſlal, or perfon whof unleſs he be actually in a {weat, in which cafe blood enn. 
b holds of a fuperior fee, i. e. on condition of yielding fealty is either to be omitted, or at leaſt to be put off for a days; 
0 and homage, or other ſervice. two, or ſome other convenient time. 1 
| FE/VER, Fenris, in medicine, a difeafe, or rather claſs off Now red puſtules bear bleeding much better than the whith 
diſeaſes, whofe characteriſtic is a preternatural heat felt thro'| and though in both ſorts bliſters are ſerviceable, yet they : 
the whole body, of at leaſt the principal parts of it. more neceſſary in the latter; and they are to be applied ty 
All Fevers, of what kind foever, are attended with a preter- the neck, head, and all the limbs, at proper diſtances of tins, 
natural heat of the blood and humours, which impairs thef After all, I would adviſe the phyſician always to bear in mip, 
bodily ſtrength and its vital ſunctions. Wherefore nature] that the more ſparingly blood has been drawn, the more hy- 
raiſes all her forces, and engages the diſeaſe as a mortal ene-] pily the diſeaſe generally terminates : For when the rent 
my: And, if ſhe get the better, fhe drives out the cauſe of the} — been exhauſted by evacuations towards the latter end, be 
diſorder by fuch outlets as ſhe is able. This action is by phy-] eruption finks in, and the patient dies. 
ficians called the criſis of the difeaſe. Nature's endeavours to gxpel the morbific matter through the 
As there is no Fever cured without ſome conſiderable evacua- ſkin are to be aſſiſted by moderately cordial medicines, (f 
tion, raiſed either by nature or by art; the phyfician ought this tribe the moſt proper are the bezoardic powder, the con- 
carefully to obſerve which way nature ſeems to inteud the ex- pound powder ot contrayerva, and the cordial confection; a- 
pulſion of the morbid matter, and to aſſiſt her by all poſſible ding nitre, in caſe of an inflammation : And this alt may be 
means. Now this expulſion is very frequently made rt | ous advantageouſly joined to cordial medicines in almof il 
ſeveral outlets of the body at a time; and an evacuation by} malignant Fevers, at leaſt in the beginning. Toward the&- 
one outlet more or leſs checks that by another ; thus a looſe-] cline, warm bathing is ſometimes ſerviceable, in ortet d 
neſs checks a ſweat, and vice verſa. Wherefore it is the phy-] bring forth the remains of the puſtules. 
fician's buſineſs to diſcern what evacuation is moſt likely to 5 Hut it, either at the height, or on the decline of the fem, 
ot ſervice, and fo to promote this, as to give the leaſt inter- the only appearance of an eruption is a vaſt number of pelucd 
ruption poſſihle to any other: For any one evacuation is not] veſicles, to ſmall as hardly to be ſeen : It is not ſaſe to peri 
equally ſuitable to all perſons, both on account of the diffe-] too long in the uſe of internal medicines of this tribe, ux. 
rence of conſtitutions and of difeafes ; although evacuations} the length of the diſtemper has ſo far weakened the patient, 2 
through every emunctory are ſometimes necellary, as we find} to render even more powerful cordials neceſſary. For fuc 
by experience in malignant Fevers. { little roughneſles of the ſkin are not able to bring on 2 9% 
But of all ſolutions of the diſeaſe the moſt deſirable is by ſweat, criſis, but, on the contrary, generally denote a difficult 2nd 
next to that by ſtool and urine: The worſt is by a hæmor- tedious illneſs ; Wherefore, without diſcontinuing the bliſter, 
rhage, whether it proceed from the noſe, or from any other] the cauſe of the diſeaſe is to be carried off by other van © 
part: Becauſe it indicates, that the blood is ſo far vitiated, | pecially through the inteſtinal canal by gentle purges of f. 
that no proper ſeparation of the humour can be made, barb, or manna and Glauber's ſalt. i 
Laſtly, ſome Fevers terminate in abſceſſes formed in the] It is to be obſerved, that this diſeaſe is not always termin 
elands, which, if they happen in the decline of the diſeaſe, } by any one ſort of criſis. It has ſometimes one ſort, ſometin: 
and ſuppurate kindly, are falutary. Wherefore the ſuppura-] another: And, in ſome cafes, ſeveral ſorts together, 255 
tion is to be forwarded by cataplaſins or plaiſters, and 3 quently happens in other malignant Fevers, Thus, 2! 
times by cupping on the tumour : And then, if the abſceſs do] ſame time that there are other diſcharges of the morbifc = 
not break ſpontaneouſly, it ought to be opened with the knife] ter, a thruſh ſometimes breaks out, and ſpreads al . 
or a cauſtic. mouth and throat. This commonly begins with a hicctp: 5 
At this time this rule of practice is generally right, not to] if it be whitiſh and very moiſt, and occaſion a plentiful r 
exhauſt the patient's ſtrength by evacuations of any kind.] ting, it is ſo far from portending any great danger, —_ 
And yet in ſome caſes there is a neceſſity for drawing a little a 5 of the diſtemper's ending happily: but if it be 0 * 
blood; as when the humours are in great commotion, and the black kind and dry, and the ſpittle tough and little in ** . 
heat exceſſive: For this remedy prudently adminiſtered makes it is of fatal omen, as it indicates the mouth and throat — 
the tumour ripen kindly, becaufe nature has always a great] ed up with flimy phlegm. In theſe cafes it 1s proper * 
7 abhorronce of a turbulent ſtate. | gargles made of ba:icy-water and ſyrup of mulberries, ad 
Continual FEY ERS, — Thers is no diſeaſe ta which the uſeful pre-] ſuch other ſyrup, or the pectoral decoction : For repe led 
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cept, Principiis abſta, is more applicable than to Fevers: Be- 


caufe in the beginning it it generally cafy to do good; but 
when the d iſtemper has gained ground, the cure is often 
attended with difficulty, For a medicine, which early admi- 
niſtered might have prevented the impending danger, fre- 
quently fails, when the bodily ſtrength is exhauſted by the vio- 


[ence oi the diſcaſe. However, a patient who applies late for 


alliitance, is not to be abandoned to his fate; ſince it is cer- 
tain, that thoſe diſeaſes, which in old times were afcribed to 
che divine wrath, are frequently cured by natural means, even 
when they appear moſt deſperate. Wherefore the phyſician 


ought to lay it down as an abſolute rule, never to be wanting 


mn Hus duty. 


t 


all kinds are to be carefully avoided. un Pe 
It may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that Syden pl 
ſeribed the bark in this Fever, and the aphthæ 1 
who ſays, he always found it to anſwer his e 
But this was not a raſh practice in that ſagacious * 
For this Fever oſten intermits, when the aphthæ a ö b 
pear; but it more frequently ends upon their 88. 4 
both caſes, this excellent antidote is of ver) Kerdel th 
Sydenham was the nift, among us, WW 15 month © 
Fever, which, he ſays, took its riſe here in 2 the kr⸗ 
February, 1684, ater the long ſevere ffo of fon 
ceding winter. Hence it is probable, that it arc f 


eck the humours, induced by the conſtriction of the | 
the ſkin from cold; and the conſequent dititnition of 
pirate un; the pete hiz, from which this Fever has 
Fhe n 41 like the bites of fleas, not 
its _ e the ſurface of the fkin. When they are livid or | 
rifng are of very dangerous prognoſtic ; becauſe they 
blacks many little gangrenes ; an therefore, the more 
we REY they are, the more their . conſequence is to be 
—— practice of giving hot medicines in the begin- 
. of this diſtemper, in order to raiſe ſweats, is quite wrong. 
mny much the ſafer way to check the gangrenous diſpoſi- 
& Vol the humouts by the bezoardic powder, or rather the 
w_ and powder of contrayerva, with nitre, as is above- 
tioned ; or to aſſiſt nature with the cordial confection diſ- 
cel in fimple alexeterial water; and alſ to acidulate the 
ends drink with dulcified * of nitre ; to repair his 
with Rheniſh wine ; and in fine a very proper drink 
will be barley-water with juice of lemons. And all theſe 


my Oy 
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ſometimes to adminiſter ſome oſes of the calx of antimony 
and bezoardic powder mixt, in order to provoke ſweat ; but 
the calx ſhould not be too much waſhed. Yet it is neceſſary 
to admoniſh, that it is not an uncommon caſe, eſpecially to- 
wards the latter end of the diſeaſe, that the patient's weak low 
fate requires warmer cordials ; ſuch as Virginia ſnake-root, 
contrayerva root, the root of wild valerian, ſaffron, and the 
like, And infuſions of theſe in water will be far more conve- 
nient than their powders, eſpecially if they be mixt with a 
{mall quantity of diſtilled vinegar. ; 
Irtermitting FEVER : That this is not catried off by the Peruvian 
bark with a proper degree of certainty, without premiſing a 
vomit or a purge, or both, is not unknown to phyſicians ; but 
to join ſome mild cathartic to this remedy will perhaps | 
appear new in practice. For it is commonly thought among 
vs, that this medicine has little or no effect, unleſs the patient | 
be coſtive, while he takes it. But long experience has taught 
me, that it is quite neceſſary to add a ſmall quantity of rhu- 
barb to this febrifuge, ſo as to procure two ſtools at leaſt 
every day. Nor have I ever obſerved that this procedure has | 
lefſened its virtue, but rather rendered it more efficacious. | 
For although ſtrong irritating cathartics raiſe ſuch diſturbances 
in the blood and humours, as make the proper medicines 
ineffectual ; yet moderate purging is attended with this good 
effect, that the ſtomach better digeſts whatever is taken in, 
whether medicines or food; whereby their fineſt and mioſt 
wholeſome parts paſs into the maſs of blood. 
The occaſion of my contriving this method of giving the 
bark was this: Near twenty years ago intermittent Fevers, 
of a worſe fort than ordinary, were very rife, and frequently 
terminated in a bad habit of body, and even in a dropſy; 
which conſequences when I had maturely conſidered, I thought 
that this method might probably guard againſt them; nor was 
| deceived in my opinion. And the ſucceſs, with which it 
was attended, encouraged me to purſue it, whenever this diſ- 
exe attacked bodies loaded with groſs humours. But I was 
well aware of the danger of purging too much. Wherefore, 
my cuſtom ts, after having given a drachm or two of rhubarb 
in t115 manner, to omit the purgative, and continue the uſe 
of the febrifuge alone. And befides the advantages already 
recited I made this obſervation, that when the diſeaſe is car- 
þ- by this method, there is always leſs danger of a 
ape. | 
Now, with regard to this noble medicine, I have this one ad- 
monition to give, that it is not proper in any other Fevers 
bit thoſe of the intermittent kind. For in continuals it is ſo 
fur from being of ſervice, that it does much miſchief ; and it 
i allo pernicious in thoſe hectics which are accompanied with 
urers of any of the internal parts; though they often have 
priodieal returns, and much reſemble quotidian or tertian 
Intermittents. Whence it may not perhaps appear an impro- 
bahle conjecture, that this medicine operates on the bile alone ; 
tor thatthe bile has a conſiderable ſhare in cauſing intermitting 
Fevers, J have not the leaſt doubt. 
Nowever, it ſometimes happens that this febrifuge fails in true 
memitents ; which failure is generally owing to a bad habit 
8 body. Wherefore, the phyſician ſhould uſe his beſt endea- 
al. was to diſcover in what part the fault lies; and it will 
©nmonly be found to be in the viſcera and glands of the ab- 
en. Upon this account it will be neceſlary to. preſcribe 
Ing Purges, and ſometimes vomits ; and in the intermediate 
a deobſtruents and ſtomachics, the beſt of which are E 


Matic by ; N 
tic bitters and preparations of ſteel. And for the fame rea- 


n it 1 8 
's, that quartans are of more difficult cure than any 


FEY 


Fever, by the Creeks named $urprz;c, that is, ſemiteftian. 
This Fever returns every third day; and of forty-eight hours 

the fit commonly takes up about thirty-ſix, more or leſs ; nor 

does the Fever go of entirely, but only remits between the 

paroxyſms, Hence Galen was right in ſaying, that it was 

compounded of a continual quotidian and an intermitting 

tertian. 

Thus a particular regard is due to this diſeaſe, whick ſeems to 

be cauſed by an inflammation of ſome internal parts accompa- . 
nied with obſſructions from bilious humours and too vid 

lymph. Wherefore blood is to be drawn once or oftener, ac- 

cording to the patient's ſtrength : And gentle purgatives, 

ſuch as the diuretic ſalt, manna with Glauber's ſalt, and the 

like, are to be ordered and repeated at proper diſtances of 
time. Nor ought we to be haſty in giving the bark, for fear 

it ſhould increaſe the inflammation by adding to the obſtructi- 

on of the viſcera, and bring on a hectic. It will be much 

ſaſer, firſt, to otder the ſaline draughts, with juice of lemons, 

ſalt of wormwood; and ſimple cinnamon-water, to be taken 
frequently. 


are to be drank r It will likewiſe be of uſe Epidemie FE VERS. Theſe are cauſed by ſome fault in our am- 


bient air; and that is chiefly owing to the exceſs of heat, 
cold, drought, or moilture, or to the unſeaſonable viciſſitudes 
of theſe qualities. | 

In Greece and Aſia, where the ſeaſons are generally uniform, 
and the winds pretty regular from certain but different quar- 


ters in the different months of the year, it was eaſy for men of 


ſagacity to obſerve the changes of the weather, with their 
good and bad effects. And on a long uſe of this method of 
obſervation was built the art of ads. in diſeaſes, where- 
in Hippocrates the Father of phyſic firft excelled. 
But in our climates ſuch is the inconſtancy of the weather, 
and ſo many are the cauſes that raiſe different and even con- 
trary winds on a ſudden, that it ſeems impoflible to erect any 
ſolid ſuperſtructure on that foundation. And aceordingly Sy- 
denham, who, in imitation of Hippocrates, attempted to de- 
ſcribe the Fevers of each reſpective year, and to account for 
their differences from the differences of the weather and 
ſeaſons, found at length “ that he had made no progreſs in 
diſcovering the cauſes of epidemical diſeaſes by obſerving the 
manifeſt qualities of the air : As having * . that in dit- 
ferent years, which agreed perfectly well in the viſible tempe- 
rature of tlie air, the reigning diſeaſes were very different, 
and ſo on the contrary: And likewiſe that there are various 
conſtitutions of years, which depend not on heat, cold, drought, 
or moiſture, but on ſome occult and inexplicable alteration iu 
the very bowels of the earth”. 
Now this matter, in my opinion at leaſt, ſtands thus : That 
the manifeſt qualities of the air have a conſiderable ſhare in 
producing A diſeaſes, is a point that admits of no 
doubt; but there are other conjunct cauſes, which alter the 
force of thoſe qualities either by increaſing or diminiſhing 
them. Theſe chiefly ſpring from the earth, as Lucretius wiſely 
ſaid, 

— uli prtrorem humida nacta ef, 

Intempe/tivis Pluviiſgue et ſolibus id1a, 

When ſhe's grown putrid by the rains, and ſweats 

Such noxious vapours, preſs'd by ſcorching heats. 
Now as this terreſtrial putridity is chiefly occaſioned by rotted 
vegetables, and ſometimes alſo by the dead bodies of animals, 
and by minerals; fo the waters, eſpecially of lakes and mo- 
raſſes, which have their plants and animals, in the ſame man- 
ner frequently exhale peſtilential vapours, which infect the 
circumambient air. In this claſs may be ranged, though 
rarely happening in our climates, inundations, earthquakes, 
eruptions from mountains, and all other remarkable and un- 
common phanomena of nature, which are capable of filling 
the air we breathe, with particles offenſive to animal life. 
For theſe affect our bodies, and prepare them for the eaſy 
reception of diſeaſes, 
Slzw or heftic FEVERS.— Theſe are owing to ſo many different 
cauſes, that they may well ſeem not to be the ſame, bur 
different diſeaſes. Of all this tribe the moſt pernicious are 
thoſe which ariſe from an ulcer in any principal part of the 
body, the Jungs eſpecially, by the purulent matter mixing 
with the blood, and diſturbing its natural motion. 
Now it is to be obſerved, that the perſons moſt liable to theſe 
exulcerations of the lungs, are ſuch as have been afflicted with 
ſcrophulous diſorders in their _— or youth, To which 
purpoſe the experienced Dr. Radcliffe was wont to ſay, that 
pulmonary conſumptions in this and the colder countries are 
enerally ſcrophulous. And indeed, in the diſſection of bodies 
Gad of conſumptions, we very often find the Jungs beſet with 
tubercles or indurated glands, which had ſuppurated and 
thrown off purulent matter. 
Medical writers have accurately deſcribed the various ſtages of 
this diſeaſe, as they ſucceed each other; but they have nat 
taken ſufficient notice, that ſome of its firſt cauſes have their 
periods or returns. And yet it is of great conſequence to ob- 


ſerve and prevent theſe periodical returns, as much as poſſible. 


Thus we ſee ſeveral perſons at certain or ſtated times ſeizc4 
with a ſpitting of blood, or a defluxion of thin ſeroſities on the 
jungs, and ſometimes with bilious vomitings. In all theſe 


caſes the bark is of ſervice, if joined with pectorals, and 


p00 1 \Mermittents : For in theſe the blood and humours are 
2 ap and exceſüvely viſcid ; fo that there are two diſeaſes to | 
ti ww. cred together, the bad habit of body and the Fever: 
* * meſh 1333 done r by joining Virginia 
* n e with the bark. However, it may not be 
* "7 pre ace notice, that in ſome caſes where the bark 
ad bond anfwer, I have taken off intermitting Fevers with a 
1 er compoſed of chamomile flowers, myrrh, ſalt of worm 
hs ß and a liule alum, | 
mes Pe dere 


more danger attending tl. at fort of intermitting given before the expected return of the diſorder: Which rule 


holds 
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„ But when che 


Jungs are actually ulcerated, this ſame medicine is very pre- 


Judicial. 
: In ulcers of the lungs phyſicians particularly recommend a 


milk courſe, as having the double advantage of being food 
and phyſic. But this practice is liable to ſome caution, be- 
' cauſe — people have a natural averſion to milk. More- 
over, in head-achs, acute Fevers; and exceſſive thirſt occa- 
fioned by them; and likewiſe in flatulencies, in bilious looſe- 


neſſes, and very bloody ſtools, milk ought _— to be 


"deemed a poiſon, Now we generally give the preference to 


aſſes milk, though leſs nutritive; becaule it is more cooling 


and detergent. But when it cannot be conveniently had, 
whey made of cows milk, br even of goats milk, may be ſub- 
ſtituted in its room, eſpecially if the goats have been fed on 
fragrant Herbs : But cows milk itſelf, although diluted, as 
uſual, with barley-water, is very frequently inconvenient. 
And the whey may be rendered more ſuitable to the diſcaſe by 


- infuſing ſtomachic and carminative herbs in it. But it hap- 


s unluckily ſometimes, that when milk is extremely neceſ- 
ſary for the body, ſuch is the laxity of the inteſtines that they 
cannot bear it. In this caſe, the milk may be medicated 
in this manner : Take of red roſes dried, of balauſtines, po- 
megranate rind and cinnamon, each one drachm ; boil them 
in a pint of cows milk. When the decoction begins to boi], 
pour a little cold water into it, to make it ſubſide ; Repeat 
this proceſs ſeveral times, till you have uſed a pint of water, 
and till the milk and water together, are reduced to a pint. 
Then ſtrain off the liquor, ſweeten it with ſugar, and divide it 
into convenient draughts, ſo that the patient may take the 


whole quantity every day. This diet will anſwer the double 


intention of affording nouriſhment and reſtraining the looſe- 
neſs ; without putting the leaſt obſtacle to the uſe of their food 


or medicines, 
Now, it is of the utmoſt conſequence to attempt the cure of 
this dreadful diſeaſe early; and as it ariſes from inflammation, 
it requires not — one, but ſeveral bleedings. If che blood 
5 


be thick and black, or ſizy, it is called bad blood, and is 
thought to indicate farther bleeding ; but if it be red and flo- 
rid, it is eſteemed good, and the lancet is no more uſed. But 
this notion is apt to lead into miſtakes : For it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee blood drawn, when in the higheſt efferveſcence, 
extremely florid, and at the ſame time thick and ſizy: In 
which caſe bleeding ought to be repeated till its redneſs and 
fizineſs are diminiſhed ; which may be done without danger. 
It will poſſibly be thought a raſh practice to draw blood, even 
when the patient is much waſted in his fleſh and very weak. 
But it is better to try a doubtful remedy than none; and a 
temporary leſſening of the ſtrength is of ſervice, when attended 
with a removal of part of the cauſe, which would weaken 
the body more and more every day. Wherefore, if the lungs 
be ulcerated, and the Fever run high, it will be proper to take 


away as much blood as the patient can bear, at proper inter- 


vals, ſo as to allow the body time to recruit. I have ſeen 
caſes judged almoſt deſperate, when this method of practice 
ſucceeded well; but if it happen otherwiſe, the phyſician is 
not to be branded with the death of the patient, whoſe 
viſcera were ſo corrupted that it was impoſſible to ſave him. 


Fumigations with balſamics, ſuch as Frankincenſe, ſtorax, am- 


'ber, or benzoin, in order to corre& and ſweeten the acrid and 
ſalt humours, are of vaſt ſervice in ſome caſes: Which is to 
be done by throwing the ingredients on red-hot coals, and 
receiving the fumes through a proper tube directly into the 
wind-pipe and jungs. This method of adminiſtering balſa- 
'mics is almoſt entirely neglected, as uſeleſs. But whoſoever 
conſiders the length of the way, which they muſt make by the 


blood- veſſels, before they reach the lungs ; and what a ſmall 


part of them comes to the place of their deſtination ; will eaſily 


ſee, that this is the beſt way of communicating their virtue, if 


they have any. 


For the ſame reaſon I have known the ſmoke of the balſam of 


Tolu, ſucked into the lungs through a proper tube, as we 


ſmoak tobacco, to be of ſignal benefit, eſpecially in ſpitting of | 


blood. 

To theſe little ſuppurations it may not be improper to ſubjoin 
a larger abſceſs, which is ſometimes formed in the ſame part, 
and is named vomica.— This diſeaſe, though bad in itſelf, and 


though it often terminate in a conſumption, - yet is not attend- 


ed with ſo much danger as thoſe leſſer exulcerations. For I 
have ſcen caſes, wherein the patients in a fit of coughing 
threw up a pint or two of purulent matter, mixed with 
blood, of ſuch an exceſſive ſtench, that people could not 


ear the room ; and yet they were perfectly cured 1 a milk- 


diet and balſamics, with anodynes at proper intervals. 


There are two other ſpecies of conſumption, which waſte a, 
perſon difterent ways. In one the body is not nouriſhed ; and, 


as ſome particles are always naturally flying off, and nothing 
coming to ſupply their place, an exceſſive waſting of fleſh en- 
ſues, which is called an atrophy. This is very frequently 
owing to a defect in the nervous fluid; and is either accom- 
panied with a 5 which is the other ſpecies, or gradu- 
ally brings it on. In both ſpecies the food is corrupted by 
caſon of the bad habit of body, and the parts are not recruited : 
And therefore a well regulated courſe of living, and ſteel me- 


5 


| 


_ dicines to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, with 41a 


or ſome other manner of moving the bod 


FE'UILLE de ſee, in heraldry, denotes that an orgjng. . 


FE/WEL, in philoſophy, the pabulum of cul 


FVBRE “, in e a filament, or long, ſſender ue 
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* 
intervals, are particularly indicated. 2 
Laſtly, in all decays exerciſe and frictions, accord; 


patient's ſtrength, ought to be conſtantly uſed ; Ch 


to the 
is generally of ſervice, and ſometimes a long 658 Of ze 


an» 
voyage. 
count, 
ing on her 
or a litter at lu 
F 18 always prope 


Patients labouring under diſorders of the lungs, in thi, 
are very juſtly ſent to Liſbon or Naples. But ridin 
back, if practicable; if not, in a coach, 


Mead's Monita & precepta. 


feſſe, pale, or the like, is indented only on one $4. © ©? 
then looks like a ſaw. 1 7.0 one tide, line > 
nary fire; ot the 


wherein the fire reſides, and is collected. 


which, being variou 
of an animal body. 
ph 
* Su is formed from the Latin ſhra, which fionings . 
Theſe * which, being ſecreted from the fluids contained: 
the veſſels, and by the vital powers, together with a hk! 
fine aqueous or pinguious glue, mutually applied and wy 
to each other, conſtitute the ſmalleſt Fibre, are Fer 
highly minute, ſimple, terreſtial, and ſcarce capable cf ur % 
going a change, by the cauſes which ſubſiſt in an humay . 
whillt alve " | N 
he moſt ſimple Fibre conſiſts of parts ſtill more gi 
gitudinally applied to each other 4 and theſe — — . 
of a Fibre which can no longer be divided into parts in — 
ſmall and minute are called the elements, or firſt * 
of the Fibres, The ſmalleſt Fibre is that uit a 
of two of theſe elements, longitudinally applied to each ce 
ſince one ſuch element, conſidered by itſelf, and abſtracted. 
does not conſtitute a folid, but is a part of the fuids ſo Fi 
a combination of theſe elements, or 255 principles, u 
what we call a Fibre. - ] 
As for the method in which the Fibres are formed and p 
duced, it is certain that an adult, weighing 200 pounds, le 
originally concealed in the ſeminal matter of his father: ür 
from ſo ſmall a molecule, he gradually increaſed to ſo lay 
weight; and that this increaſe of the ſolid parts was produces 
by the fluids. This is confirmed by the experiments of My. 
pighi, made on an incubated egg; and which were befws 
tried by Hippocrates, as we bnd in his book de Natura Pur, 
where we are told, that, by an attenuation of the white « 
an egg, by means of incubation, a chick with firm fl 
was, in 21 days, produced from an inviſible molecule, 
But the white of the egg mult have been farther attenuxel 
and elaborated by means of the organs of the chick, belie- 
it could have poſſibly paſſed through thoſe vellels, which ut 
ſo ſmall as not to be ſubjected to our ſenſes. 
The elements however of the ſolid parts were contained i 
the highly ſubtile fluid, 
Hence we may juſtly conclude that the parts which conftitur 
a ſolid Fibre, are themſelves extremely ſmall and minute, 
Theſe parts are alſo of a highly Gmple and uncompoundel 
nature; ſince according to —— we have already given, fron 
Galen, they could not be called elements, if any thing d: 
more ſimple nature could be conceived, 
Theſe parts are alſo of a terreſtrial quality. It may a i 
perhaps appear preſumptuous thus a to determine and 
aſcertain the particular nature of thoſe corpuſcles, which care 
ſtitute a Fibre. But we call that a terreſtial ſubſtance, wi 
can neither be diſſolved by water, nor ſuſed by fire, but rum 
invariably fixed. Now the ſolid parts of animals, when \u 
jected to a chemical analyſis, yield remains of this kind f. 
ſolutely deſtitute of every volatile principle. This 5 & 
confirmed by putrifaction, which ſeparates earth from u 
other principles; for upon viewing a human body, which bs 
lain buried in the earth for ſeveral years, unleſs it become c 
and indurated, which ſometimes happens, all the pars 25 
found to retain their former figure, ſo that the perſon's f 
may be known, from the reſemblance it bears to his cou 
tenance, when alive; but, upon the ſmalleſt concuſſion, d 
parts collapſe, and a ſmall quantity of ſubtile earth is ue 
to cover the bones, which for the moſt part are, as Jet, 
ciently firm; theſe very bones, when, for a conſiderable ar: 
expoſed to the open air, or calcined in an open fire, ae n=, 
we an expulſion of all other principles, to conſult pute)“ 
eartn, | 
In the laſt place, theſe elements, or minute conſtituent wy 
a Fibre, are ſcarce capable of undergoing any change. . 
aſſay- maſters, by an highly intenſe degree of fire, A 
tals fuſed with lead, the beſt copels they can uſe are * 
which like a ſieve ſuffer the lead to paſs through them, 
retain the moſt precious metal. Now it is by 0 —_— 
bable, that ſince the parts of theſe metals remain *. 
by ſo briſk a degree of fire, the elements ol compare 
of Fibres ſhould undergo a change by the action 1 « 
ſiſting in the human body, whilſt alive. Theſe 4 ge 
component parts may cohere, and have that cohelon 71 
deſtroyed, but they remain immutable and un 
every other reſpec. k 


y interwoven, forms the ſever; vic pu 


FI E 


appear * , that an earth of ſo fixed 
e a nature ould be lodged in the moſt fine 


and ſubtile chemiſtry ; for the faline, alcaline, and highly 
convinced by i * from animal fubſtances by foo 
tranſparent — The pureſt oils, alſo, diſtilled from the 
contain — contain an earth, after repeated diſtillations, 
pars of ge being entirely freed from the earth they contain, 
22 a ar evaporated in the air ; for the 
2 ber to give a fixed nature to the other principles of 


theſe ole ng Fibres of the human body conſiſt of theſe 
= NIN - ary they ſhould Arena with each 
reef The coheſion is produced by the vital powers applying 
other: ready formed Fibres freſh or additional elements, in 
c the dhe ede places of theſe before loſt ; and this is what 
order g —— Though, in conſidering various phæno- 
mY =_ are frequently 1gnorant of the particular manner 
b Mich they are produced, it is yet probable that this cohe- 
A che 1. Fibres is owing to the interpoſition 
fon aqueous or pinguious glue ; for water is poſſeſſed of an 
— uniting and cementing bodies. The calx 
of burnt Abaſter, which may be ſcattered by blowing upon 
* ww the addition of water becomes a ductile paſte, which, 
hs 2 concreted into a ftony hardneſs, is called plaiſter 
1 * Sen ſhells burnt to a calx afford an highly fine 
* Fhich, by its light and volatile nature, often proves 
Pal tothe lungs. This powder, when mixed with water, 
de 2 which, by means of fire, is converted into the 
— | pr Beſides, in the hardeſt parts of animals, where 
ng one would ſuſpect there was any water, a large quantity of 
that fund is found; for when the drieſt ivory, or harts-horn, 
which have lain in the ſhops for many years, are diſtilled from 
glaſs retorts, the greater part of them becomes volatile and 
paſſes into the receiver : Thus a great quantity of water is ob- 
| zined, whilſt what remains in the retort is friable. Boerhaave. 
Fiat, is alſo applied to thoſe long, fine parts, or threads, 
whereof other natural bodies are compoſed, and which pre- 
vent their being friable or brittle. — Trees, plants, and fruits 
have their Fibres, or capillaments ; which are modifications 
of their woody ſubſtance, penetrating and terminating in the 


yma, or pith. N ; 
FIBRVLLA (a diminutive of fibra) alittle fibre or capillament. 
FIBULA, or faffile minus, in anatomy, the outer and ſmaller 
hone of the leg, See LEG, 
F:3vLA, in ſurgery, ſignifies a button. ok 
BULZEUS, or peroneus anticus, or peronæus primus, in anato- 
m, a long muſcle, ſituated anteriorly on the middle part of 
the fibula. See LEG. ; 
FICUS, in ſurgery, ſo called, becauſe it hangs like a fig, is ap- 
plied to thoſe excreſcences about the fundament in perſons 
fubject to the hzmorrhoids, or infected with the venereal diſ- | 
eaſe, It alſo often happens after fractures of the cranium, and 
is found in ſeveral other parts of the body. 


Ficus, in botany ; fee FIG. 


the courtine to the flanked angle of the oppoſite baſtion, with- 
out touching the face of the baſtion. A line of defence 
Fichant ſuppoſes a ſecond Flank, that is. a part of the cour- 
tue, from which cannon are fired that not only demoliſh 
the oppoſite face they would defend, but likewiſe enter into it. 

ureliere. 
8 FICTION *, a creature of the imagination. See FA'BLE, 
*.'The word is Latin f/io, and derived from fingo, to feign. 
HDE-JU/SSOR, in law, a ſurety, or one that obliges himſelf 
in the fame contract with a principal, for the greater ſecurity 
of the creditor or ſtipulator. ; 
FDICINA/LES *, in anatomy, called alſo lumbricales, are 
tnoſe muſcles of the fingers ſo denominated from the uſe they 
- 1 to by muſicians in playing upon inſtruments. See 

AND, 

* The word is formed from the Latin fidis, a violin, or other 

ſtringed inſtrument. 


Ir. Sec FEE. 

FIELD, in agriculture, an incloſed piece of land, fit for tillage, 
to bear corn, graſs, &c. 

HELD of Mars, was originally no more than a meadow, on the 
banks of the Tiber, where the Romiſh youth were exerciſed to 
war. But it was afterwards erected into a magnificent ſquare, 
Worned 
ts name. 

Türd, in heraldry, the ſurface or face of the ſhield or eſcut- 

n, ſo called, as containing the atchievement anciently 
bs <quied in the field of battle. 1 is the ground on which the 
cours, dearings, furrs, charges, &c. are repreſented. 

Erd- Corovxs, ſmall flags about a foot and a half ſquare, 

which ae carried along with the quarter-maſter general, to 

mark cut the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons and battalions of 
my to encamp in. 

CES, ſmall cannon which are uſually carried along 

24 „en army in the field, ſuch as three-pounders, minions, 

Poet. _x-pounders, demiculyerins, and twelve-pounders: 
og: eng mall and light, arc eatily carried. | 
kr, à Ken carricd by the gmners, about the length 


+. fluids : But of the truth of this we are ſufficiently 


SFICHANT, in fortification, is a line drawn from the angle of 


with ſtatues, and a temple of Mars, whence it derived 


FIG 


of a halbert, with a ſpear at one end, which, on each ſide, 
hath ears ſcrewed on like the cock of a match-lock ; and in 

theſe the ſcrew lighted matches, when they are on 
duty. And this is called arming the Field-ſtaffs. 

FitzLp-Works, in fortification, are thoſe thrown up b an 
army, in beſieging a fortreſs ; or by the beſieged to defend the 
place. =_ are the fortifications of camps, thoſe of high- 
ways, &. 

FIFTEENTH, an ancient tribute laid upon any city, borough, 
&c. ſo called, becauſe amounting to a Fifteenth part of what 
the city had been formerly valued at, or to a Fifteenth part of 
every man's perſonal eftate according to a reaſonable valuation. 

This was impoſed by parliament, and was always the ſame; 
whereas a ſubſidy raiſed on every man's lands or goods was 
judged uncertain. And in that regard the Fifteenth ſeems to have 
been a rate formerly laid upon every town, according to the 
land circuit belonging to it. There are certain rates menti- 
oned in the dooms-day book, for levying this tribute yearly ; 
but ſince, it is not ſo levied, but by parliament. 

FIFTH, in muſic, the ſame with DIAPENTE. which ſee. 

FIGS, or _ paſſe of the ſhops, or as ſome call them caricæ, 
are the fruit of the common 3 gathered when moderately 
ripe, not too mellow, and carefully dried in the ſun, before 
they are packed up. They conſiſt of a tough and moderately 
thick membrane, deeply ftreaked in a longitudinal direction, 
containing a pulpy ſubſtance, and ſmall round feeds. They 
are of a faintiſh ſmell, but very ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte: 
They ſhould be choſen large, of a pale browniſh colour, ſoft 
and mellow, heavy, and, when broken, with the pulpy ſub- 
ſtance yellowiſh and ſweet, and of a ſoft glutinous texture. 
Figs have been long known in medicine. The tree which 
produces them is one of the cryptogamia of Linnzus, and the 
arbores flore fructugue aggregato of Ray. It is deſcribed by all 
the botanical writers under the names of ficus vulgaris, and ficus 

fatrua. Its flowers are contained within the very fruit itſelf, 
It is ſingular that the wounding the fruit of the Fig by inſeQs 
is a great means of its ripening well. This the ancients were 
well acquainted with, and have left many accounts of the 
manner in which they did it, which they called caprification. 
Tournefort tells us the manner in which the people of ſome of 
the iſlands of the Levant ſtill perform it. They collect the 
fruits of the wild Fig in June and July, at which time the 
worms, produced in them by the 7 of inſects, begin to 
change into flies: They hang theſe fruits on the Ty, a of 
the domeſtic Fig-tree, and the flies, as they come out of them, 
naturally ſettle upon the growing Figs tbout them, and cauſe 
them to ripen in much ＋ numbers and perfection than 
they otherwiſe would. But the =: bake theſe Figs, 
before they dare pack them up for ule, in order to deſtroy the 
eggs depoſited in them by the flies which would otherwiſe 
hatch into worms and ſpoil them. The experiment has been 
tried in many other places, the Figs ripening, ſometimes, 
twice or three times the quantity they otherwiſe would have 
done. They are found to ripen uſually about a month or five 
weeks after the time of hanging the others on the branches ; 
and ſuch of them as do not ripen in that time fall off and 
wither. 

Figs, both freſh and dry, are very wholeſome food ; they are 
nutritive and emollient ; they are alſo good in diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs ; but a too free uſe of them has ſometimes 
brought on obſtructions of the viſcera, a common complaint 
in the Levant, They are frequently made ingredients in our 
pectoral decoctions, and by ſome are greatly recommended 
againſt nephritic complaints. 1 are much uſed externally 
by way of cataplaſm, either roaſted or boiled in milk, for the 
ripening of tumors, and for eaſing the pain of the piles. Hill: 
Materia Medica. 

FV/GURATIVE, or FicuR ATE, what expreſſes ſomething by 

obſcure reſemblances: And is chiefly applied to the types 

and myſteries of the Moſaic law; as alſo to any exprethor, 
which is not taken in its primary and natural ſenſe, 

FIGURATIVE, is uſed in the Greek grammar for what we other 

wiſe call characteriſtic, viz. a letter which characteriſes certain 

tenſes of the Greck verbs, and that ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhe- 
them. 

FiGURATIVE Counter-point, in muſic, is that where there is a 

mixture of diſcords with the concords. 

FicuRATIvE Deſcant. See DESCANT. 

FI'GURE, in philoſophy, the ſurface or terminating extremities 
of any body. . 

FiGuRE, in geometry, the ſuperfictes included between one or 
more lines, of which there are three ſorts, as rectilincal, cur - 
vilineal, and mixt Figures: Rectilineal, have their extre- 
mities all right- lines, as triangles, quadrilaterals, &c. Curvili- 
neal, are ſuch as have their extremities crooked, as circles, 
ellipſes, &c. Mixt, are partly right- lines and partly crooked, 
as a ſemicircle, ſegment of a circle, &c. 

FiGURE, in painting, is applied to thoſe lines that form the 
repreſentation of a man or other animals, &c. | 

FIGURE, in architecture, the repreſentation which is made by 
ſolid bodies ; ſuch are ſtatues of bronze, marble, &c. 

FiGuRE, in heraldry, the pieces with which a ſhield is charged, 
as a croſs, a human face, the tun, XCc. 

FiGURE, in logic, is applied to certain methods of forming Mo- 

5 I. giſis, 
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only admits of negative concluſions. 


FIL 


pifms, as to che diſpoſition of the three terms, that is, of che 


medium with the two terms of the concluſion. 

There are generally reckoned three, Figures: The firſt where 

the middle term is the ſubjeQ of the wi propoſition, and 

predicate of the minor. By this figure all concluſions, whe- 
ther univerſal or particular, affirmative or negative, may be 
proved. In the ſecond Figure, the middle term is the predicate 
of both premiſſes, namely, of the * and minor; and this 
he third Figure requires 
that the middle term be the ſubject of the major and minor: 
This admits only of particular concluſions. 
The ſpecial rules of theſe three Figures are; in the firſt the 
major propoſition muſt always be univerſal, and the minor 
affirmative:— In the ſecond, the major muſt be univerſal ; 
and one of the premiſſes, together with the concluſion, muſt 
be negative.—In the third, the minor muſt be affirmative, 
and the concluſion always particular. Some reckon a fourth 
Figure called Galenic, from Galen, where the middle term 
is predicated in the major, and ſubjected in the minor; but 
this is a very indirect manner of concluding, and is only a 
mere inverſion of the firſt Figure. Watt's Logic. 

FiGURE, in rhetoric, an ornament or turn of expreſſion diffe- 
rent from what we uſe, when we ſpeak plainly and without any 
particular emotion. The principal of theſe are, exclamation, 
apoſtrophe, epanorthoſis, doubt, metaphor, allegory, &c. 
Furetiere. | | 

FiGURE, in 22 an expreſſion deviating from the common 
rules, in order to follow a ſhorter and more elegant turn. Some- 
times, in ancient authors, theſe figures are real overſights. The 
moſt exact grammarians reckon — the ellipſis, pleonaſmus, 
ſyllepſis, and hyperbole; to theſe ſome add antiptoſis and 
enallage. 

1 in fortification, the plan of any fortified place, or the 
interior polygon ; of this there are two ſorts, regular and irre- 
gular ; a regular Figure is that where the ſides and angles are 
equal; and irregular is the contrary. Furetiere. 

FrGuRE, in aſtrology, is applied to the deſcription, ſtate, and 
diſpoſition of the heavens at a certain hour, where the places 
of the planets and ſtars are marked in a Figure of 12 trian- 
yu called houſes, with regard to the horoſcope to be drawn 
rom it. They likewiſe call it horoſcope and celeſtial Themis. 

FiGuREs, in arithmetic, are certain characters whereby we de- 
note any number, which may be expreſſed by any combina- 
tion of the nine digits, as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and o. 

FiGuRE, in conic ſections, according to Apollonius, is the rect- 
angle of the latus rectum and tranſverſum in the hyperbola and 
ellipſis. De la Hire calls the rectangle of any diameter and 
its proper parameter, in the hyperbola and ellipſis, the Figure 
of that diameter. 

FiGURE plane, or plane ſurface, is that which is. terminated by 
right-lines only. . 

FILAMENT *, a ſmall fine fibre or thread, which compoſes 
the texture of the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, &c. of an animal : And 
it is likewiſe applied to the component parts of vegetables; as 
alſo to the fibres belonging to their roots. It is alſo uſed to 
ſignify that viſcid concreted matter which appears like hairs or 
threads in urine. 

© * __ is Latin f/amentum, which is a diminutive of f/um, a 
thread. 

FI/LANDERS, in falconry, is a diſeaſe among birds of prey, 
whereby are formed filaments of coagulated and indurated 
blood from the violent rupture of ſome veſlels, that reſemble 
needles or prickles, and infeſt the animal's body, loins, and 
thighs : It is likewiſe applied to very ſmall worms that in- 
commode birds in the throat, round the heart, liver, and lungs. 

FTLAZER, or FILAcER, an officer in the Common Pleas, fo 
called, becauſe he files thoſe writs on which he makes proceſs. 
There are 14 of them in their ſeveral diviſions or counties. 
They make out all original proceſſes, real, perſonal, and mixt: 
And in actions merely perſonal, where the defendants to be re- 
turned are ſummoned, there goes out the diſtreſs ad infinitum 
until appearance : If he be returned nihil, there a proceſs of ca- 
pias may be had ad infinitum, if the plantiff will; or after the 
third capias the 1 may go to the exigenter of the ſhire, 
where his original is grounded, and have an exigent or pro- 
clamation made, 

FILE, or raſp, among mechanics, a tool uſed by workmen in 
metal, &c. in order to ſmooth, poliſh, or cut. It is uſed, in 
pharmacy, to reduce hard ſubſtances to fine particles, whoſe 
conſiſtence will not admit of powdering. 

FlLE, in military affairs, a row of ſoldiers ſtanding the one be- 
fore the other in a ſtraight line, and conſtituting the depth of 
a battalion, or ſquadron, &c. 

F- e, or LABEL, in heraldry, is in the form repreſented (in 
ate XXIX. fig. 13.) ſometimes of more, and ſometimes 
tewer points. According to Guillim, it is borne as a charge in 
a coat of arms. But it is uſually the difference or mark of 
diſtinction which the elder brother bears in his coat during his 
father's life-time. Some call the File the upper horizontal 
line, and the label the point that iſſues from it. 

FYLIGRANE “, or FILLIGREE work, any piece of gold or 
ſilver work that is curiouſiy done, with grains or drops on the 
filaments or threads, . 


* The word is Italian #/7grara, and derived from the Latin f/um, 
a thread, and rn, a grain. 


FIN 


FILIUS ante Patrem, in botany, is an e 
lants, whoſe flower comes out before their lee: id, 
FYLLET, in heraldry, the fourth part of the cri 
chief, which is placed in the chief point of the — als, 
Fit.LET, in painting, gilding, Kc. is a little pq. ben 
leaf gold drawn over ſome mouldings ; or on de "Wt 
frames, &c. eſpecially when painted white, by 7 F 
ment "ee Ng, 


FiLLET, or 5 in anatomy, the nervous l; 
tongue, which midwives 5 divide with — 9 "Wie y 
pence, immediately after the child's birth: Kran 
monly called the frænum. mol an 

FILLET, in botany, a term applied to thoſe threads 
found in the middle of flowers, as in the tulip, Ih. , 

FIiLLET, or FILET, in architecture, a little ſquare *** 
moulding, uſed in divers places and on divers ogg.” it 
1 as a Crowning over a greater moulding Vows 
iſta or liſtella by the Italians ; by the French, reglet, © 

1 ** and bandelette. Build. Dic. hs 

„in botany, that wood ſkin which ſeparates 

F - ER 7 pla 15 : emiſtry 1 
„or FILTRE, in chemi a ſtrai | 
made of bibulous or filtring paper, in 4 rms 
through which any fluid is paſſed, in order to { i fg, 
oſs particles from it, and render it limpid. This F 

into a funnel, with the ſmall end in the veſſel for the 
tion of the hltrated liquor, and then the liquor is ——— 
the paper, not too much at once, for fear of burn, 
Filtre is alſo made of a woollen bag, called Hippocrates, me. 
3 of linen, according to the nature of the liquor wi 

FILTRA'TION, in chemiſtry ; ſee DEPURA/TION 

F 2 *, fimbriata, „ botany, is applied tb h 
eaves of plants, when ja on the ed ins 

_ were, a fringe about = * e 

* The word js formed from the Latin fmbria, a fringe, 


FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, implies an ordinary 
with another of a different — eitel ray 

FIN, that part of a fiſh, which is made in faſhion of a fcabe 
The Fins have generally been looked upon as analogow 5 
feathers in fowls, and to affiſt the fiſh in its proche 
motion, or ſwimming ; but this is a miſtake ; for the u. 
the great inſtrument of ſwimming, the Fins only ſerrigy 
keep the fiſh upright, and prevent vacillation, 

FINAL *, that which terminates or is the end of any thing, 


The word is Latin fralis, and derived from fait, the end, 


FINAL Cauſe, the end, or intention, for which any thin 
done. —Dr. Keill, in his refutation of Burnet's theory & 
earth, ſhews that Final cauſes are the beſt principles for ns 
to regulate their philoſophical ſpeculations by. 

FINANCES “, in the French polity, ſignify the revenus d 

the king and ſtate, 


The word is derived from the German finantz, uſury. 


FINE, pure, without mixture. — The term is particularly us, 
when Korg, of gold and ſilver. 

FINE, in law, hath divers applications: Sometimes it is uk! 
for a formal conveyance of lands or tenements, or d 
thing inheritable, being in eſſe tempore finis, in order to ct 
off all controverſies. thers define it to be a final agreement 
between perſons concerning any lands or rents, &c. of wit 
any ſuit or writ is depending between them in any court 

Five, ſometimes ſignifies a ſum of money paid for entering 12% 
or tenements let by leaſe ; and ſometimes a pecuniary ns 
for an offence committed againſt the king and his lays, « 
againſt the lord of the manor. Lone 

FINE adnullando levato de tenemento quod fuit de antiqu dn 
is a writ to the juſtices for diſannulling a fine levied os 
holden in ancient demeſne to the prejudice of the lord. 

FIN capiends pro terris, &c. a writ lying for one that, upon: 
viction by a jury, having his lands and goods taken e e 
king's hands, and his body committed to priſon, obtains {ve 
for a ſum of money, &c. to be remitted his impriſonment, # 
his lands and goods to be redelivered to him. 

Fine Force, an abſolute neceſſity that is unavoidable, whe? 
one is compelled to do any thing. 2 

Five levando de tenementis tentis de rage in capite, Kc. * 
directed to the juſtices of the Common Pleas, to licente dcr 
to admit of a Fine for ſale of lands holden in capite. 

FINE non capiendo pro pulchre placitando, a writ to inhidit 03 
cers of courts to take Fines for fair pleading. | * 

Fix E pro rediſſeiſina capienda, &c. a writ that lies = * 
leaſe of one laid in priſon for a reſeiſin, upon Ne *. 

FINE for alienation, a reaſonable Fine paid the king 9 
nants in chief, for licence to alienate their lands. 

FINGERS, in anatomy; ſee HAND. a 

FI/NISHING, in architecture, is frequently applied to 1 85 
ing, acroter, &c. raiſed over a piece of building, 
and complete it. x wor bet 

FIY/NITE x, is what hath fixed and determined limits“ 

power, extent, or duration. | 15 is Cer 
* The word is formed from the Latin fi Whic | 

from Anis, the end. NGN 
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g. in aſtronomy) the ſame with horizon and ſo called, 
ſe it terminates the ſight or proſpect. 
8 eneral name, by which men ſeem to underſtand a 
FIRE, 1 Elation or complex notion of light, heat, burning, 
ce | | 


melting Wee Fe; ſo t, its effects ſo extenſive, and the 
The power. of 1 ſo 8 that ſome of the wiſeſt na- 
mange Il -verenced and worſhiped it, as the ſupreme Deity. 
a che chemiſts alſo, after they had diſcovered its ſur- 
_ _ tions, ſuſpected it to be an uncreated being. And 
1 RE famous of them have acknowledged it as the 
—_ of all their knowledge ; and hence have profeſſed them- 
ſelves philoſophers by Fire, nor thought they could be hon- 
oured with 2 nobler title. Now, among all the wonderful 
_erties of Fire, there is none more extraordinary than this, 
that, though it is the principal cauſe of almoſt all the ſenſible 
N that continually fall under our obſervation, yet it is 
(elf of ſo infinitely a ſubtile nature, that it illudes the moſt 
" cious inquiries, nor ever comes within the cognizance of 
1 and hence others have been led to be of opinion 
— it ought to be looked upon as ſpitit rather than body. 
Fire is generally divided into three kinds or ſpecies, viz. ce- 
leftial, ſubterraneous, and culinary. | 
By celeſtial Fire is principally underſtood that of the ſun, with- 
out regard to that of the fixed ſtars, though this perhaps may 
ame nature. 
— Fire we underſtand that which manifeſts 
itlelf in fiery eruptions of the earth, volcano's, or burning 
mountains 3 or by any other effects it produces in mines, or 
the more central parts of the earth. : : 
By culinary Fire we mean that employed in all chemical 
operations, and the common occaſions of life, 
The ſun's heat appears to be the actuating principle, or general 
inſtrument of all the operations in the animal, vegetable, at- 
moſpherical, marine, and mineral kingdoms. ; 
Fire, conſidered in itſelf, ſeems to exiſt, in the greateſt purity 
and perfection, in the celeſtial regions; at leaſt we are in- 
ſenſible of any conſiderable ſmoke it yields : For the rays of 
light come to us from the ſun, unmixed with any of that groſs, 
feculent, or terreſtial matter, found in culinary and ſubterra- 
neal Fires. But, allowing for this difference, the effects of 
the ſolar Fire appear the ſame as thoſe of culinary Fire. 
Ii we examine the effects of ſubterraneous Fires, we ſhall 
end them the fame with thoſe produced by culinary Fire. 
Thus burnt coals, cinders, and melted minerals are thrown 
up by Veſuvius and other burning mountains, Warm ne- 
phritical exhalations, natural hot ſprings, ſtcams, vapours, 
{moke, &c. are found in ſeveral parts of the globe, riſing 
nearly in the ſame manner, as if they were produced by the 
heat of a furnace, Whence it appears that ſubterraneous Fires 
are of the ſame nature with the culinary, 
All the phyſical knowledge we can have of a ſubject, muſt 
wiſe from attending to its properties and effects. But theſe 
properties and effects can never be diſcovered, without the 
help of experiments; which in philoſophical enquiries are the 
only interpreters, betwixt the ſenſes and the reaſon. Whence 
al thoſe notions of Fire ſhould be rejected as precarious and 
unſound, that are taken from the direct teſtimony of the ſen- 
ſes, or the naked reaſon unaſſiſted by experiments. In this 
enquiry, therefore, the mind ſhould particularly be kept unpre- 
polleſſed, and, before it pronounces, wait for full information. 
As men generally affix to the word Fire a complex idea of 
burning, light, heat, melting, &c. this idea ſhould be ana- 
ved, in order to ſee what parts are eſſential, and what preca- 
raus, or arbitrary. 
We frequently 00 the effects of Fire produced, where no 
vilihle Fire appeared. Thus the fingers are eaſily burnt by 
en Hon heated below the degree of ignition, or ſo as to be 
no ways viſibly red-hot or fhery : whence it follows, that the 
eye is no judge of Fire, 
do likewiſe the touch gives us no poſitive notice of any de- 
pree of Fire, below the natural heat of the body, or any fo 
Ert%t as to deſtroy the organ. 
gan, the effects of Fire are often produced without any 
N ſigns of burning, melting, &c. as in evaporations, &c. 
ts method of excluſion and rejection were purſued to its 
due length, we ſhould, perhaps, And no criterion, infallible 
mare, or characteriſtic of Fire in general, but that of a par- 
car motion ſtruggling among the minute parts of bodies, 
and tending to throw them off at the ſurface. If this ſhould 
prove the caſe, then ſuch a motion will be the form and eſ- 
01 of Fire, and which, being preſent, makes Fire alſo pre- 
d and, when abſent, makes Fire alſo abſent. Whence to 
Foguce Fir e, and produce this motion in bodies, will be one 
. he an thing. See ELECTRVCITY. 
wt following obſervations, deduced from experiments by 
” lute ious. Boerhaave, afford us more light, and lead us 
auto the ſurpriſing nature of Fire. 
true elementary Fire is really corporeal. For, as Fire 
„ © *ppcars to be extended, it muſt be corporeal. Thus, 
ccc, ifa ſolid filyer ſphere almoſt red-hot be ſuſpend- 
in cold Water, fo that it ſhall ſcarcely put the water in 
Wal not the Fire of this ſphere diſperſe itſelf gradu- 
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ally through the meaſurable ſpaces vf this watt, of which that 
which is neateſt the ſphere will be hotteſt, and the reſt will 
be heated proportionably, and conſequently the Fire will be 
really extended? | 
2. The elements of Fire, which appear to be corporeal, ſeem 
to be the leaſt of all bodies, that are univerſally allowed to be 
truly ſuch, we are hitherto acquainted with. For, if they are 
really corporeal, they muſt, of conſequence, be extremely 
minute, ſince they are able to inſinuate themſelves with fo 
much eaſe into the very denſeſt bodies, and, paſſing through 
their whole thickneſs, exert their proper effects in the inmoſt 
penetrable parts of them. Every thing elſe, of what kind ſo- 
ever, We can prevent entering into the meatus's of certain 
ies: Air, tor inſtance, water, ſpirits, ſalts, oils, and all 
other ſubſtances, we can exclude a glaſs bolt- head by ſealing 
it hermetically ; and, by the ſame means, include them ſo 
that they ſhall not poſlibly eſcape; Fire alone procures itſelf 
a paſſage, both in and out, without any difficulty ; Fire alone, 
th when it enters the glaſs, and when it quits it again, ex- 
erts thoſe effects Which are proper and peculiar to it. Indeed; 
the cauſes of gravity and magnetiſm, in like manner per- 
vade the pores of all bodies, without having their proper 
activity diminiſhed ; but then, whether theſe depend upon the 
emanation of corpuſcles, or act in ſome other way, which 
we are not acquainted with, is not ſo certain. 
3. That theſe corporeal, exceedingly ſmall, and ſolid elements 
of Fire have the moſt equably ſmooth or poliſhed ſurface. By 
this we mean ſuch a one that has nothing in any one point of 
its circumference which ſtands out, or is Jepreſſtd, in any one 
part, For, if the ſurface was rough, or unequal, then thoſe 
points which were higheſt, would ſtrike with a greater force 
againſt the bodies they met with than any other point of the 
maſs ; and, conſequently, in every action of Fire, either upon 
its own elements, or other bodies, thoſe particles would re- 
ceive the greateſt impetus which had the leaſt coheſion with 
the whole corpuſcle ; whence it ſeems probable that theſe 
particles would be continually abraded from the reſt of the 
maſs, and conſequently the elements af Fire, and therefore 
Fire itſelf, would undergo perpetual alterations; which is 
contrary to experience. Alſo, the exceeding quick reflection 
and refraction, which are conſtantly obſerved in the particles 
of light, and which ſo exactly anſwer to the effects of a per- 
fectly ſpherical figure, induce us to believe, that the elements 
of pure Firedo in reality poſſeſs this figure. Hence, there- 
fore, we may almoſt venture to infer, that the ultimate par- 
ticles of pure Fire are exceedingly ſmooth, poliſhed, little 
ſpheres. 
4. It is exceedingly ſimple. By this we mean that condition 
of bodies, where every ſingle particle is perfectly of the 
{ame nature with the whole : This, therefore, in Fire, would 
denote it to be of ſuch a nature, that every ſingle element 
of it ſhould be a perfect corporeal maſs, without the leaſt in- 
tercepted pore, ſo that every component particle ſhould be 
abſolutely alike, and hence, perhaps, a little ſolid ſphere. And 
then if we conſider a congeries of theſe elements together, 
all theſe ſpherules would be perfectly the ſame. In theſe, there- 
fore, would conſiſt the ſunplicity of Fire, depending particu- 
larly on this circumſtance, that, as there are no corpuſcles in 
nature ſmaller than thoſe of Fire, it is impoſlible it ſhould be 
compounded of leſs heterogeneous particles. And, certainly, 
the ultimate ſmallnels, abſolute ſolidity, and ſpherical figure 
of the elements of Fire very evidently imply this ſimplicity. 
Fire, therefore, we conceive to be the ſimpleſt of all bodies, It 
muſt be acknowledged, however, that an abſolute ſimplicity 
of Fire is repugnant to the doctrine of the great Newton, 
whoſe uncommon genius ſeems to have penetrated almot 
beyond the limits of human underſtanding. For this illuſtri- 
ous author, by an artificial ſeparation of one ray of Fire, has 
divided it into ſeven different ones, not only perfectly dil- 
tinct, with regard to their colours, but entirely different, in 
reſpect to their reflection and refraction ; and conſequently, 
in theſe three properties, of a quite different nature. See 
LIGHT, and COLOUR. And yet, if we nicely contem- 
plate ſuch a ray as this, how fine is it, and how ſimple? Nor 
is this all the variety, that has been obſerved in the moſt 
ſimple particles of Fire; for even in ſuch a ſingle ray the ſame 
author has diſcovered another diverſity in the nature of its op- 
polite ſides; as he found by accurately viewing the refraction 
in Iſland cryſta!, where he perceived the tay to have a pow- 
er on one ſide, different from what it had on the other, And 
as in one magnet, with reſpect to another, the pole is either 
attracting or repelling ; ſo likewiſe, in one and the ſame ray, 
there is a ſimilar power, with regard to its tranſparent ſub- 
ſtance, In Fire, therefore, though exceeding ſimple, there 
is diſcovered a threefold varicty. 1. With reſpect to its ſeven 
different elementary colours. 2. On account of the very dif- 
ferent action of the rays of different colours, with regard to 
reflecting and refracting bedies. 3. In regard of the diver- 
ſity in the oppolite ſides of the ſame rays, with reſpect to the 
Iſland cryſtal. In this ſo vaſtly ſimple being, therefore, we 
ſee there ſtill remains this manifold variety : What diverſity 
therefore have we reaſon to expect in compounds? In the 
ſmalleſt bodics we every where obſctve a reſemblance of the 
Ercatcr, 
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. Had this diſcovery, which was reſerved for the 
great Newton alone, ſtill lain in obſcurity, I doubt not but 
we ſhould all, even at this day, have firmly believed that in a 
ray of light there was ſomewhat ultimately ſmall, and infinite- 


ly ſimple: But, convinced by his doctrine, we are obliged to 


confeſs, that, though Fire is of all known bodies the moſt 
ſimple, yet, even in this, there is found a various multiplicity. 
$5. Another property of Fire is its mobility, which is diſ- 


covered to be ſo great, that we are almoſt certain, let it be 


where it will, it is never abſolutely at reſt. And here I do 


not only mean that motion, which is conſtantly obſerved in 


all bodies in general; for in this ſenſe it is certain, that there 
is not one body in the univerſe, that ever one moment enjoys 
a perſect ſtate of reſt. The ſun, planets, and comets, with 
their atmoſpheres which gravitate with them, are all whirled 
about with very rapid motions : But theſe are the only 
bodies which come under our obſervation. Nothing, there- 
fore, is ever at reſt, but the whole univerſe is kept in a ſwift 
rotation, as the Creator of all things has appointed it. But 
there is ſtill another motion which I aſcribe to Fire, and which 
is the conſtant effect of its proper agility ; and this is moſt 
evidently demonſtrated by undeniable obſervations. Let us, 
for inſtance, conſider water, when it is 33 degrees cold, and 
it will then be in its coldeſt tate ; that is, it will contain as 
ſmall a portion of Fire, as in the nature of things can poſ- 
ſibly reſide in pure water ; for, if this ſimple water be affected 
with a greater degree of cold, it will not continue water any 
longer, but be converted into a pellucid brittle ſubſtance, 
called ice, but reducible again to water by a heat of 33degrees. 
Hence, therefore, it appears, that water continues ſuch only 
by the motion of the Fire reſiding in it, and that it is not wa- 
ter from its own nature conſidered ſeparately and alone. The 
ſame is true of glaſs, foſſils, ſulphurs, ſemi-metals, metals, and 
perhaps of all other bodies ; which appear in a conſiſtent form 
in a ſmaller degree of heat, but are put in fuſion, and con- 
verted into a kind of water, if the ſame is increaſed to a cer- 
tain degree, which will be different, according to the vari- 
ous natures of the ſubſtance under examination. Since, there- 
fore, by Fahrenheit's thermometers, the natural heat has 
been obſerved 32 degrees below the freezing point, hence, we 
ſee evidently, that through all this difference of 3 degrees 
the Fire was agitated with a motion, that grew gradually leſs 
and leſs, but was never totally deſtroyed ; and therefore, even 
at that time, when all animals and vegetables periſhed thro? 
the exceſs of the cold, the Fire was not abſolutely at reſt. 
Therefore, we may ſafely aſſert, that the Fire was even then 
in motion. But, as it appears from experiment, that this 
Fire may be diminiſhed artificially ſtill 40 degrees more (ſee 
artificial COLD,) we are hence certain, that Fire, in the 
greateſt natural cold poſlible, is agitated 40 degrees more than 
it is in this artificial one, and that again, through every inter- 
mediate degree, it is continually diſſolving ſome bodies, which 
a little after, in a ſmaller degree of heat, appear of a ſolid 
conſiſtence. Fire, therefore, is perpetually agitated in the 
greateſt cold, and ſtill gradually more and more in every in- 
creaſe of heat ; and, conſequently, is always in motion, 

6. Though this elementary Fire induces an infinite num- 
ber of changes upon all other bodies, yet it never has ap- 
peared by any experiment, that any of them have ever been 
converted by it into true elementary Fire. And, hence, it 
is not confirmed by any obſervation that Fire is able to 
multiply itſelf, by changing its own pabulum, or any bodies, 
into true Fire, by aſſimilating them to its own nature. Car- 
tainly, the more carefully we conſider all the effects of true 
Fire, the leſs concluſive thoſe arguments appear, which are 
brought to prove ſuch a power in Fire, or ſuch an aptitude in 
other bodies to this transformation. Hence, therefore, it 
evidently follows, that if Fire itſelf cannot 'from any other 
matter generate Fire, it cannot poſſibly be generated by any 
other matter. For what cauſe can, by any action, produce Fire 
from a body that is not Fire, if this cannot be effected by 
Fire itſelf ? In the whole compaſs of nature, certainly, we diſ- 
cover nothing, that, with regard to ſuch a power, can any 
ways be compared with it. This ſeems to be the grand uni- 
verſal mover, from whichevery thing elſe receives its motion, 
all fluids at leaſt, and perhaps a great number of ſolids ; which 
is itſelf never begotten de novo, renewed, or reſuſcitated, but 
is only rendered diſcernible, where it did not appear before. 
7. That fire is always preſent in every part of ſpace, though, 
dy the common methods, we are not at all times able to diſ- 
cover it. Nor does Fire exiſt only in every part of ſpace, 
but it is likewiſe equally diffuſed through every body, the moſt 
ſolid as well as the rareſt : For, if in the hotteſt day of ſum- 
mer, or the coldeſt of winter, you apply the moſt ſenſible 
thermometer to a glaſs in which there is a Torricellian va- 
cuum, where one might poſlibly ſuſpect there was nothing 
but mere Fire, and at the ſame time apply the ſame inſtru- 
ment to gold, which is the moſt ſolid body we are acquainted 
with, you will find the degrees of heat and cold perfectly 
alike in both, if they have both remained long enough in an 
air, which in the mean time has neither been hotter nor colder. 
In cold froſty weather 1 examined in this manner the Torricel- 
Fan vacuum, that of Bovle, air, pure alcohol, expreſſed oils, 


FiRE-BOLE, fuel for neceſſary firing, which, 
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water, lixiviums of various falts, ſpirits drawn from, 
diſtillation, mercury, feathers, filings of metal; Seal 
_ after _ » beep expoſed to the cold air * 

degrees of heat cold N | 
Loos difference. pe alike in all, Vithou 
ſe, who deſire to ſee the experiments from 
properties of „I deduced, we muſt refer | ence the 
emiſtry . I. where we preſume ; ty 
entire ſatisfaQion. 1 hey will mer BY 


Degrees of Fix R, in chemiſtry ; ſee DEGREE'S$ 

Fire, M4 medicine and ſu Fire 
St. Anthony's FIRE. See ERYSVPELAS. 
FItE-ARMs, are thoſe charged with powder and ball 


y; fee CAU/STIC 


tu. 


nes, piu, 


nons, mortars, and other ordnance ; muſkets, carbi 
and even bombs, granado's, carcaſſes, &c. 


Fire, or FIRIN G, in military affairs, implies the Ciſcharge 


the Fire-arms, or the ſhot made on the enem b 
tillery, Kc. . 


the commu 
law, tenants may take out of lands let to 2 


FiRE-OrricE, an office of inſurance from Fire. 
Wild-Fink, a kind of artificial or factitious Fire, which ban 


— 4 water, and even with a greater violence than When, 
OT it. 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bit 
and is only extinguiſhable by vinegar, mixed with (and . 
urine ; or with raw hides. 

The inventor, according to the Jeſuit Petavius, wu m g. 
gineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who ba 
applied it in the ſea-fight commanded by Conftantine Py, 
nates againſt the Saracens near Cyzicus, in the Heller, 
and with ſuch effect, that he burnt the whole fleet theregiy, 
wherein were thirty thouſand men. 


FiRgE-woRKs. See PYROTE/CHNIA. 
FYRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity for liquid thing, 


containing a fourth part of the barrel.— The Firkin of dk; 
eight gallons, and that of beer nine. The Firkins of ſoay wu 
of butter are of the ſame dimenſions as thoſe of ale. 


FIRMAMENT “, in the old aftronomy, the eighth ſphere 


heaven, with regard to thoſe of the 7 planets which it ky. 
rounds, Beſides the diurnal motion, according to Ptoleny, 
given it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt round te 
poles of the equator, it has an oppoſite motion to this, frca 
weſt to eaſt upon the poles of the ecliptic, called the ſecond 
ry motion. By this the fixed ſtars advance, according to te 
order of the ſigns, about one degree in 70 or 72 years. Mr: 
properly the Firmament is that ſpace expanded above us i 
the heavens. 

The word is Latin firmamentum, and derived from fra, fu: 

or ſtedfaſt. 


FIY/RMNESS, in philoſophy, implies the conſiſtence of 2 bc 


or that ſtate wherein its ſenſible parts were, or are unite! 
together, ſo- that the motion of one part induces a motion d 
the reſt. : 

The Firmneſs of bodies is owing to the coheſion of ther 
parts, and is oppoſed to fluidity. See ATTRACTION. 


FIRST-FRUITS, primitie, or annates, are the profits accruing 


from every benefice for one year, given before the reformut- 
on to the pope, but tranſlated, by 26 Henry VII, to de 
crown; by which act, whoever enters on a ſpiritual lg, 
before he pays or compounds for the Firſt-fruits, forfeits, & 
conviction, the double value thereof. 

Every clerk, therefore, muſt go himſelf with a friend, u 
ſend two friends to the Firſt-fruit's office in London, 1 
there enter into bond to pay the Firſt-fruits within two qc 
next enſuing, at four equal half-yearly payments; only d 
tenth of the whole, according to the book of rates, wi 
are unalterable, to be deducted, as that muſt be paid bf & 
ſelf the firſt year. The ſucceſſor is chargeable with az 
of tenths due from his predeceſſor, and is impowered, b */ 
Hen. VIII, to diſtrain his predeceſſor's goods upon the it 
fice; and hath likewiſe a good action at law againſt him & 
his executor. By 2. Q. Anne, the Firſt-fruits of all bee 
are ſettled upon a corporation for the maintenance of pa 
clergy, and is called the corporation of the queen's bow 


FISC “, Frscvs, in the civil law, the treaſury of a prince © 


ſtate, to which whatever falls to the public is appropri” 
. 15 word is formed from the Latin Heu, which 6gnie® 
ame. 


FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal which lives in the kr, 


that being its native element. 4 
Willoughby, after Ariſtotle, has accurately diſtinguiſhed | 

into cetaceaus, cartilagincus, and ſpinous. | 
The cetaceous, called alſo belluz marine, have lungs, - 
breathe like quadrupeds ; they copulate alſo like them, * 
conceive and bring forth their young alive, which they 4, 
wards ſuckle with their milk. 1 
The cartilaginous ſort are thoſe produced from egg mo 1 
birds; which are alſo excluded the womb like thoſe hey 
The ' ſpinous kind are alſo oviparous ; but thelt 688 
ſmaller, and they have ſpinæ up and down in their 2. 
ſtrengthen them. 1 
The ſame author is alſo of opinicn that it wouνẽs? 


'F1s 


* -4 into ſuch as breathe with lungs, and ſuch 
Gride I — and then to ſubdivide thoſe that breathe 
m— that the ſtructure of Fiſhes, and their 
my ation to the element they reſide in, is very wonderful. 
conform bodies arc clothed and guarded in the beſt manner, 
5. or ſhells, ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtances, 
with danger they are expoſed to, and the motion and buſi- 
and the are to perform. The center of gravity is placed 
f 3 part of the body for ſwimming ; and their 
— wy beſt adapted to their making their way 8 the 
and moſt conformable to the rules of geometry. They 
ſeveral parts ' peculiar to themſelves ; as fins to balance 
ad them upright, and an air-bladder to enable them to 
ic. or fink at pleaſure. They have gills or branchiz, where- 
25 reſpire, as animals do by the lungs. The tail is the in- 
rument of progreflive motion, and ſerves to row them for- 
unnd. Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable them to 
— with all the convergencies and divergencies of rays, 
220 the variations of the watery medium, and refraQtions 
e may occaſion; in which reſpect they bear a near 
reſemblance to birds. 8 1 
FISHERY, a place where great numbers of fiſh are catched, or 
the commerce carried on in fiſh ; and more particularly the | 
catching them for the foreign markets. | | | 
The Fiſhery conſtitutes a conſiderable branch of the commerce 
of theſe iſlands and the dominions thereto belonging: A = 
number of hands and veſſels are Sarge this article, both | 
in Europe and America ; and beſides what is expended at home, 
there are between two and three hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling yearly returned, merely for herring and cod, exported to 
Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, &c. 
The ſituation of the Britiſh coaſts is the moſt advantageous for 
catching fiſh in the world; the Scottiſh iſlands, 2 
thoſe to the north and weft, lie moſt commodious for carrying 
on the fiſhing trade to perfection. For no country in Europe 
can pretend to come up to Scotland in the abundance of the 
fneſt fiſh, both ſea and freſh water kinds, commonly called 
white and grey fiſh, with which its various creeks, bays, rivers, 
Joughs, and circumjacent coaſts are repleniſhed, 
King Charles the firſt was ſo ſenſible of the immenſe advan- | 
tages that might be drawn from carrying on and encouraging 
the Fiſheries, that he be the experiment, together with a 
company of merchants ; but the civil wars ſoon fai that pro- 
5 Ge King Charles the ſecond made a like attempt ; 
= his preſſing want of money induced him to withdraw what 
be had employed that way ; whereupon the merchants, that 
joined with him, did ſo too. 
Since the union, ſeveral attempts have been made to retrieve 
the Fiſheries ; and a corporation ſettled to that effect, intitled 
the royal Britiſh Fiſhery. But all this hitherto has come to 


per to 


C 
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or little or nothing. Till in the year 1750 the parliament of 
nel Great-Britain taking the ſtate of the Fiſheries into conſidera- 
y tion, an act was paſſed for the encouragement of the white 


herring Fiſhery, granting a charter whereby a corporation is 
created to continue 21 years, by the name of the ſociety of 
the free Britiſh Fiſhery, to be under the direction of a gover- 
nor, preſident, vice-preſident, council, &c. who are to con- 
tinue in office the ſpace of three years, with power to make 
by-laws, &c. to raiſe a capital of 500,000 l. by way of ſub- 


* (ciiption, And a gratuity of three pounds per annum for ever 
* hundred pounds actually employed in the ſaid Fiſhery ſhall be 
) 


pad out of the cuſtoms ; and 30 ſhillings per ton bounty for 
decked veſſels, from 20 to 8o tons, built for and employed in 
the ſaid Fiſhery, for the ſpace of 14 years from the date of the 
Charter, And any number of perſons, who in any part of 
Great-Britain ſhall ſubſcribe 10,0001. into the ſtock of this | 
ſociety, under the name of the F iſhing- chamber, and carry 
an the fa:d Fiſhery on their own account of profit and loſs, 
ſtil] be intitled to the ſame bounty allowed to the ſociety. 
"ith other proper regulations, relative to the nets, marks on 
the berring barrels, number of hands, and the quantity of ſalt 
that is intitled to the bounty, &c. 

do that now a laudable emulation prevails all over the two 
kingdoms, and fiſning- buſſes have been fitted out from almoſt 


| pod dee port, particularly London, in order to repair to the 
ue) et and ſands, where the herring-Fiſhery is carried on with 
ne d = cor becoming ſo important a branch of trade. 


hens bog: —_———y encouragement given to the Shetland 
0 * * by the city of London, and the high repu- 
„ech they are now raiſed to, we ſhall in a little time, it 
"x OE avs: our « opened to improve this inexhauſtible 
ee our own coaſts; and not, through an 
1 ie indolence, let the Dutch, French, Ham- 
en ge” „c. who yearly come in vaſt ſhoals, 
Ea Booo All. Uifh om our doors, but ſell them to us for 
e When they have done. 
t 

c 

t 


ach uffereg incrediblyfrom the neglect of this 
Pines 2 produce of the ſeas, has not been 
W\_intereg. > ws in a ſcheme that tends ſo evidently to its 

„ wr the cities of Edinburgh and Glaſcow, the 
Dundee, Perth, Inverneſs, and ſome 


n & Montroſe, 
— Uuhs, have raiſed the proper fums, and chambers 


een Each of them ; The gentlemen of eſtates 


FIS 


adjoining to the reſpective places abovementioned liberally 


merchants towards the proſecution of 


contributing with the 

ug underraki g fo viſibly tending to the good of their country 
n ; 

Herring-FisnERVY. The herring, alaſa minor, or harengus, ac- 
cording to Rondeletius, is a ſalt water fiſh, of a middling ſize, 
with a bluiſh back, and a filver white belly; pretty much like 
the ſhad. When in its prime, it is very fat. The modern 
herring was unknown to the ancients: For the halec of 
the Romans was only a kind of ſauce made of any falt fiſh. 
Herrings are a fiſh of paſſage ; they are chiefly in the northern 
ſeas, and commonly go in ſhoals, being very fond of follow- 
og ag. light; and in their paſſage they reſemble a kind 

ightning. 
About the beginning of June, an incredible ſhoal of herrings, 
2 much greater than the land of Great-Britain and Ire- 
and, come from the north, on the ſurface of the ſea; but 


where they breed, or what particular place they come from, 


cannot be certainly known. It is not perceived that any of 
them ever return to their native coaſt, but come from home 
with their prolific ſpawn, by the caſting of which every fiſh 
may be ſaid to produce 10000 more in our ſeas. 
As this great ſhoal paſſes between the ſhores of Greenland and 
the north ' cape, * 200 leagues wide, they muſt be 
greatly ſtraitened, as they come ſouthward ; ſo that this huge 
body is neceſſarily divided into two parts, as ſoon as they reach 
the extremities of Great-Britain. For we find one part of 
them ſteering W. or 8. W. and leaving the iſlands of Shet- 
land and _—— to the left, paſs on towards Ireland, where 
being interrupted £ ſecond time, ſome, keeping the ſhore of 
Britain, paſs away S. down St. George's channel, till they 
meet their friends again in the Severn ſea; while the other 
party ecging oft to the 8. W. coaſt the weſtern ocean, till they 
reach the S. ſhore of Ireland; and then ſteering S. E. join their 
aforeſaid friends in St. George's channel. The other part of 
the firit diviſion made in the N. parting a little to the E. 
and S. E. come down into the — ocean; and ſtill 
keeping the coaſt of Britain, they paſs by Shetland, and then 
make the point of Buchanneſs and the coaſt of Aberdeen, 
filling as they go, all the bays, firths, creeks, &c. with their 
innumerable multitude: Hence they proceed ſouthward, paſs 
by Dunbar, and rounding the high ſhore of St. Tabbs and 
Berwick, are again ſeen off Scarborough; and even then not 
in leſſened bulk, till they arrive at Yarmouth-roads on the coaſt 
of England; after that they viſit the mouth of the Thames, and 
from thence paſſing down the Britiſh channel, they ſeem to be 
loſt in the weſtern ocean. 
In this courſe we find ſeveral nations ſerving themſelves out of 
their multitudes, in different ſtations. The Dutch have long 
taſted the ſweets of this Fiſhery. The next draught is on the 
coaſt of Scotland on the weſt ſide of the Tay, where they 
ſpread upon the ſands and ſhoals in every 3 harbour, or 
bay; where the Scotch take very great quantities, cure, pickle 
up, and ſend to the ſame markets as as Dich, and ſometimes 
before them, and diſpoſe of them for as good a price. Then 
as they drive S. the Dunbar fiſhing-boats and the Fife men 
intercept great quantities, which they make for the moſt part 
into red herrings, and fell at Edinburgh and other populous 
places in the country. After they have been ſerved, the Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, French, &c. receive them with all diligence, as 
they ſpread themſelves on the banks in Yarmouth-roads in 
queſt of their food ; and it has been known that the Yarmouth 
and Leoſtoſf men only have taken and cured 50,000 barrels of 
red herrings in a year; beſides the incredible quantities taken 
by the Dutch, French, Flemings, Fluſhingers, Bremers, and 
for har" any who lie with their buſſes on the back of Var- 
mouth-ſands ; and yet the fiſhing-ſmacks of London, Foulk- 
ſtone, Dover, Sandwich, and all the coaſt about the mouth 
of the river Thames, catch innumerable quantities for the 
London markets, and all the populous towns up the river, 
and upon and near the ſea-coaſts of Kent and Suſſex, where 
they eat them freſh. And as the remainder ſwim down the 
narrow ſeas, they become an eafy prey to the French on one 
ſide, and to the weſt country fiſhermen on the other ſide of 
the channel, till they become ſhotten, or caſt their rows, and 
diſappear. þ. 
If we view this Fiſhery on the other ſide of Britain, we ſhall 
find that the merchants of Glaſcow, Aire, Dumfreis, and on 
all the coaſt of Galloway ; as alſo the merchants of Lon- 
don-derry, Belfaſt, Carrickfergus, Carlingford, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of Dublin, make great profit of theſe hih, which 
abound in the ſame manner on the S. W. as on the S. E. A- 
gain, after they have ſailed through all the Iriſh channel, the 
merchants of Devonſhire, from Minchead to Barnitaple and 
Biddiford, and ſo on weſtward to the towns and north ſhore 
of Cornwal, catch in the Severn ſea and cure many thouſand 
tons which they ſhip off for Spain and the Mediterranean 
beſides an incredible quantity conſumed by the people on 
ſhore ; which is imitated alſo by the merchants at Pembroke, 
Swanzy, and on all the coaſt of South Wales, from Milford- 
haven to the mouth of Briſtol river above King-road ; where 
they grow ſhoiten, fall into deep water to the weſtward, and 
appear no more. Nor is the quantity of herrings by this time 
exhauſted ; for to eſtimate the remaining, numbers of herring 
by the mighty ſboals which are ſeen in the Severn ſeas and — 
51 WY 
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employing therein about 2000 


the W. and S. coafts of England and Ireland, at their departing, 
it would ſeem that the —_—_ the 4 — 
deftroyed uſſes, nin, 5 es, | 
the other fr Noam. 5 wn of ſea monſters, is ſcarcely felt. And 
ſome think that the number taken by all the fiſhermen in Eu- 
does not amount to above one herring in a million of what 
| off Shetland. _ 
The advantage of this Fiſhery to our nation is the want of 
them in the ſouthern kingdoms on the coaſts of Spain, Portu- 
„che 8. parts of France, on the fide of the ocean, in the 
Medi , and on the coaſt of Africa. 
There are two fiſhing ſeaſons, the firſt from June to the end 
— — and the ſecond in autumn, when the fogs become 
very favourable to this kind of 22 | 
The Hollanders were the firſt who obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons 
. ²˙»- le fog hang ga ante Page 
tar fiſhing is to 1 my 
Will. Buckelz, or Bachalen, a native of Bier Uliet, was the 
firſt who diſcovered the ſecret of curing and pickling herrings, 
in 1416; others ſay the method of ſalting and 1 them 
was diſcovered in 1 72 : And even the emperor C 
with the queen of Hungary made a journey to the iſle of Bier 
Uliet, on purpoſe to ſec the tomb of this barreler of 
The Dutch, who hitherto have —＋ * = ws of 
this trad in their herring-F1 on une, 
3 — — called buſſes, being 
between 45 and 60 tuns burden, having 3 or 4 fmall cannon. 
They never ſtir out of port without a convoy, unleſs there be 
enough together to make about 18 or 24 cannon among them ; 
with theſe wait with their nets ſpread in the fair way of 
the fiſh, ready to take them at. their firſt appearance off of 
Shetland. By this means they are ſoon loaden, and making 
all the haſte home poflible, they cure, repack; and prepare them 
for the market at Dantzic and the eaſt country. 
There is nothing particular in the method of , only 
the nets in which the fiſh are drawn ſhould have mathes an 
inch ſquare, to let all the lefler fry go. : 
By the late act of parliament in Great-Britain, every veſſel 
intitled to the muſt 


of holding ; and as many more new barrels as fuch veſſels can 
carry, and two fleets of tanned nets, that is, a veſſel of 70 tons 
ſhall carry one fleet of 50 nets, each net to be 30 yards full 
upon its rope, and 7 fathoms deep; and ſo in proportion for 
greater or leſſer veſſels; and be provided with one other fleet 
of 50 like nets, on board a tender, or left on ſhore in a pro- 
-— place for the uſe of the ſaid veſſel, c. 

he commerce of herring, both white, that is, pickled, and 
red, is very conſiderable. "The white Dutch herrings are the 
moſt eſteemed, being diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, according 
to their ſizes ; and the beſt are thoſe that are fat, fleſhy, firm, 
and white, ſalted the ſame day they are taken, with good ſalt, 
and well barreled. But, by the care which is now taken in pre- 
paring, gutting, ſalting, and barreling our Scotch herrings, they 
are at leaſt equal to thoſe of the Dutch. 
"The curing and preparing of white or pickled herrings is thus 
performed : As ſoon as the herrings are catched, they are cut 
open, their guts and all taken out, but the milts and roes. 
Then waſhing them in freſh water, they are left between 12 
and 15 hours in a tub full of ſtrong brine made of fea ſalt and 
freſh water. When they are taken out, they are well drained 
and barreled evenly in rows, prefling them well down, and 
ſtrowing a layer of ſalt both at top and bottom. When the 
barrel is full, it is ſtopped up very cloſe, that no air may get in, 
nor any brine out, either of which ſpoils the fiſh. 
Thoſe intended for red herrings are treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the white, only that they are to lie double the time in 
brine ; inaſmuch as they are to take all their ſalt here. When 
the herrings are taken out of the brine, they ſtring them by the 
head on little wooden ſpits, and fo hang them in a chimney, 
made for the purpoſe ; and when the 2 is full, it ſeldom 
contains leſs than 10 or 12000; they make a little fire of 
bruſhwood underneath, that yields no flame, but à deal of 
ſmoke. Here the herrings commonly remain for 24 hours, 
till they are ſufficiently ſmoaked and dried; and then they are 


barreled up. 


"The goodneſs of theſe conſiſts in being large, fat, and pliable ; | 


their outſide of a golden colour, their inſide a pure red, with 
roes or milts in them, and well falted and barreled. 


C:4d-FISHERY ; the cod is a fiſh of paſſage, with a large head, a 


very wide mouth, and a ſharp row of teeth round its jaw; it is 
alſo a fiſh of prey, as we often find other ſmaller fiſh, as had- 
dock or whiting, &c. taken entire out of its maw, only a little 
gaſhed and nibbled by the cod's teeth, the contexture of the 
maw being _- ſtrong ; its ſkin is of a mottled browniſh co- 
lour on the back, white under the belly, and covered with 
ſcales of different thickneſs and tranſparency on the different 
parts of the body. When in its prime, it is obſerved to have a 
full row or ovarium, a milt, and a large liver, at which time 
it is excellent eating, when freſh; but, when theſe begin to be 
ſpent, the fiſh then grows lean and is gradually upon the de- 
cline. If cod be well prepared and ſalted, it will keep a long 
while. It is commonly eaten among us in Lent, &c. and 
called ſalt-hſh, Of this there are two kinds, the one green or 
white cod, and the other dried or cured cod; though it is all 


carry 12 Wincheſter buſhels of 
falt, in new barrels, for every laft of fiſh ſuch veſſel is capable 


— 


the ſame fiſh differently prepared; the former being | 


- + Y - 
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ſalted and barreled, and then taken out for uſe ; a ue 

having laid ſome competent time ia ſale, is dried in th, po 

The chief Fiſheries fos green - cod 
ief Fiſheries ſor green cod are in the 

cape. Breton, on the great and little dende wer of Cana 

the-iland of St. Peter, andthe iſle of Sable ; and iu 


will catch between 30 and 40 thouſand cod Which 
The moſt eſſential — this Fiſhery 22 
fiſh, cutting off the heads, and ſalting them; upon the z 
* this laſt d LA ucceſs of the 
e trading nations in Europe allow the commerce 
to be one of the moſt ſafe = inſul that is known 00d. 0 
The largeſt and fatteſt cod 2 taken on the ſouth ka 
the great bank, being a kind of ſubmarine mountain 4 
150 leagues 8 o broad, and 25 diſtant don ke 
foundland : Thoſe on the north fide are not fo * 
The beſt ſeaſon for cod · fiſhing is from February to the end 
April; at which time cod, which in the winter had wb: 
the deepeſt parts of the ſea, return to the bank and fatten ww 
much. 'T hoſe taken ſtom March to June keep well hey 
but thoſe from July to September do not keep. The ihe 
holds from a month or fix weeks to ſix months. Ir ferns; 
have but half their o, as Lent draws on, they ſtriye to b 
home ward the firſt. Some will make a ſecond trip, defin 
others are loaded for the firſt, There is only one cot whe 
at a time, and yet the more ſkilful will catch between 
400 a day, It is very fatiguing work, from the weight F 
the fiſh and the intenſity of the cold on the bank. The cows; 
and failors have ufually alfowed them one third of ec. 
5 brought noe well ry r 
e cod, after the is cut off, the belly opened 
guts out, are ranged in the bottom of the fiſhing ir 
to tail; a — $4 thereof, being made a fathom or two ſquare, i 
covered with falt ; over this is another layer made, and cover 
as before: Thus every day's fiſh is arranged, but fo that de 
fiſh of different days are never mixed together. 
When the cod have lain to drain 3 or 4 days, they are mon 
into another part of the veſſel, and falted again: Wher 
oy continue till the veffel be loaded. Sometimes they are ba- 
up. 
In fiſhing for dry cod, veſſels of all ſizes are 
cially fuck as 8 large holds; as cod is to 8 25 * 
ſun only, the European veſſels ſet out in March oe Ap v 
have the benefit of the ſummer for drying them. Indeed ye 
ſend out veſſels in June and July, but thoſe only buy fuch f 
as have been prepared by the inhabitants of Newfoundland u 
the adjacent parts, in exchange for which we give meal, ber- 
dies, biſcuits, pulſe, linen, &c. 
The principal Fiſhery for dry cod is from Cape-roſe to the bay 
des Experts along the coaſt of Placentia, where there are d. 
vers commodious ports to dry the fiſh in; theſe are a ſmals: 
kind than the green cod. The method of fiſhing is mud 
the ſame in both ; though the cod take up more tine 
and employ more hands, yet they are the fitter to keep, a the 
falt takes more hold; and there is ſcarce half fo much ſalt fpert 
in this as the other, 
As faſt as the veſſels arrive, they unrig them, leaving nothing 
but the ſhrouds, to ſuſtain the maſts ; and in the mean time 
tents are pitched on ſhore made of fir-branches, &c. and te 
ſails over them, with a ſcaffold between 50 and bo feet hg, 
and a third of that in breadth. In the mean time the ſhip; 
crews are a fiſhing ; and, as faft as they catch, they bring te 
fiſh aſhore, open and falt them upon moveable benches; 
et the main curing is performed on the aforeſaid ſcaffold, 
hen the fiſh have taken ſalt, they are waſhed, and the 
laid in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffold, in order to dray: 
After this they are ranged on hurdles, one fiſh thick, hex 
againſt tail, with the backs uppermoſt, and turned and ſhifte 
four times every twenty-four hours, while they lie thus. ] 
When they begin to dry, they are laid in heaps, of 10 @!: 
each, in order to retain their warmth ; and every day be 
heaps are enlarged, till they become double their firſt * 
then two heaps are joined into one, which they turn ever? 4 
as before: And at laſt they are ſalted again, beginning 7. 
thoſe firſt ſalted; and thus they are laid in huge = f 
they are carried on board the ſhips, where they are [aj oi 
branches of trees diſpoſed in the holds for that intent, 
matts all around, to prevent their contracting any mv! * : 
There are other commodities alſo drawn from cod ; ” G 
and tongues which are ſalted at the ſame time with 3 Fe 
and barreled up ; the roes or eggs, which, being falt 2 
barreled, ſerve to throw into the ſea, to draw fiſh ge 
particularly pilchards ; and laſtly the oil got from dhe 
and livers, which is uſed in f of leather, Bae 
The Scots catch a ſmall kind of cod, on the coalts d 
and all along the Murray firth on both fides, Th F 
firth of Forth, Clyde, &c. which is very 290% ** 
and dry theſe in the ſun upon'the rocks, and cg ng 1 
chimney. They alſo catch ling, which they treat © 4 cher 
the ſame manner, beſides great quantities of ſs 1 
a for home 
ſmaller fiſh ; but moſt part of all theſe are 
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The mackere is # fea-filh, without any 


f and plump, terminating almoſt in a 
ii Lenenity, being about 2 foot long it appoars 
the 


N 


water, and; when out of it, of a ſilver White, 
e ede of blus the back and ſides. | 
in large ſhoals in the ocean, but 
French and Engliſh coaſts, They enter the 
ril, and proceed to the ſtreights of Do- 
8 ſo that about June they are on 
nwal, Suſſex, Normandy, &c. where the 
carried. on, | 
12 and are not contemptible food, when well 
barreled. The fiſh are taken either with a line, 
latter way of catching them is the moſt conſi- 
ing performed in the night-time. They are pick- 
: Firſt, by opening and gutting them, and 
i bellies as hard as poſſible with falt by means 
4 e 
* een each layer. 
22 5 — them dre rd into tubs full of brine, 
ſalt and Fein water, and leaving them to ſteep, till 
ken ſalt enough to keep: Aſter this they are 
up and cloſe down. 
KERY. n Eaſt · 
en i rica, and in ſome parts of Europe. 
RE Nats of the eaſt are, = iſland of Bahren 
RBaharem, in the Perſian gulph : The Fiſhery of Catifa, 
alen, & Bahren, on the coaſt of Arabia Felix ; and that 
722 a ſea-port in the iſe of Ceylon. Theſe laſt are the 
ſneſt in all the eaſt, but ſeldom exceed four carats. ; The 
of Bahren and Catifa arc thoſe commonly ſold in the 
28 border a little on the yellow, for which the Eaſt- 
uns do not eſteem them the leſs, as they reckon it a ſign of 
their being ripe, and that they will never . colour. 
The American pearl-F iſheries are all in the gulph of Mexico, 
dung the terra firma. There are 5 of them: the Fiſhery of 
Cubagna, an iſland 8 leagues from new Andaluſia in N. lat. 
10 30%: That of e iſland Marguerites, or Pearl iſland : 
That of near the terra firma: That of the river 
De ln Hach, called la Rencherie ; and that of St. Martha, 
60 leagues from De la Hach. The pearls of the three haſt 
Fiſherics are commonly of a weight, but ill formed, and 
2 lid water. Thoſe of Cubagna are found in abundance, 
but ſcarce above five carats. t thoſe of the iſland Mar- 
erites are the fineſt for weight and water, and found in 


teſt quantity. 

here 8 a per- Fiber in Chineſe Tartary near the city 
Nipehoa, the lake, which is of great _ being now di- 
vided between the Muſcovites and Chineſe, after a war about 
the property of it had been terminated toward the end of the 
luſt century. There are pearl-Fiſheries in the ſouth ſea, but 
inconſiderable. 

There are alſo ſome pearl-Fiſheries on the coaſts of Scotland 
and in 2 river of Bavaria; theſe ſerve for necklaces, but are 
no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. 
There are two ſeaſons of pearl-fiſhing in the Eaſt-Indies; 
the firſt in March and April ; the ſecond in Auguſt and 
September ; and the more rain that falls, the more plentiful 
the Fiſhery. In the opening of the ſeaſon are ſeen 250 barks 
on the banks; in the larger of theſe are two divers, and in 
the ſmaller, one. As ſoon as the barks have caſt anchor, 
each diver binds a ſtone under his body, as ballaſt ; beſides 
this, another heavy ſtone is tied to one foot, whereby they 
fink in a moment: Their fingers are armed with leathern 
mittens, in order to ſcrape off the oyſters from the rocks, and 
ſometimes this is done with an iron rake. Laſtly, each diver 
carries down a large net, like a ſack, tied by a long cord to 
his neck, to put the oyſters in, and the cord is to pull the 
civer up. In this apparatus he precipitates himſelf ſometimes 
owe bo feet, and is buſy, running from ſide to fide to tear 
off the oyſters and cram them into his budget. At whatever 
depth the divers be, they eaſily ſee whatever paſſes in the ſea ; 
and ſometimes they ſee monſtrous fiſhes, from which all their 
adreſs cannot ſave them. The beſt divers keep under water 
half an hour, the others not leſs than a quarter: During this 
ume, they keep their breath without the uſe of oils or any liquid 
ale. When they find themſelves ſtraitened, they pull the rope 
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o which the bag is faſtened, and holding by it with both 


ands, the people in the bark hoift them up, ſometimes with 
599 oyſters, and ſometimes 50. Some divers need a little 
relpite, others jump in again directly, continuing this exerciſe 
vr many hours at a time. 
the ſhore their barks are unloaded into little pits, dug 4 
5 feet ſquare, and heaps of ſand raiſed over the oyſters to 
* height of a man. In this condition they are left till the 
tan, wind, and ſun open and kill them. So that the pearls fall 
mo the pits upon taking the oyſters out, after the fleſh is 
ited and dried. 
as clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, the ſand is ſifted 
era times to ſeparate the pearls ; yet after all their care 
. eral of the pearls are loſt. After cleaning and drying them, 
* ue put through a ſieve according to their ſ1zes. The 
leſt are ſold for ſeed of pearls, and the reſt ſold by aucti- 
5, '9 the hivheſt bidder. 
« tiling for pearl in the Weſt-Indies is uſually from Octo 


FIS 


ber to March. In this time about 2. dozen barks ſet out from 
Carthagena, under a convoy of a man of war called Latma- 
dilla: Among the barks there is one called Capitana, 
to which all the reſt are obliged to bring what they have 
by in the day. The reſt is the fame as in the Exft-Indian 


iſhery. 
When the Spaniards arrived firſt in America; the natives 
had great quantities of pearl ſtored up; but they were almoſt 
all imperfect, and their water ſmoaky and w, by reaſon 
of the fire thuy had uſed in opening the fiſh. 


Pilchard FisnERVY ; the pilchard is a ſmall ſea-fiſh, bigger than 


the anchovy, but leſt than the herring, which it otherwiſe re- 
ſembles. It has a yellow head, a white belly, and a ſea- 
pau back. It is 2 good eating, either freſh or lightly 
eaſoned. It is a fiſh of paſſage, and is prepared as the an- 
chovy, only that the head is cut off the latter; and this has 
a round back, whereas the pilchard has a very flat one. 
The chief pilchard Fiſheries are along the coaſts of Dalmatia, 
to the S. of the iſle of Iſſea, on the coaſts of B e, from 
Bell-ifland to Breſt, and along the coaſts of Corn wal and De- 
vonſhire. That of Damaltia furniſhes all Greece and a great 
part of Italy. That on the coaſts of Bretagne employs yearl 
above 300 loops, The fiſh caught on our coaſts, chough 
larger, are not ſo much valued as the French pilchards, not 
being ſo thoroughly cured. The ſeaſon is from June to Sep- 
tember. The pilchards naturally follow the light, whereb 
they are in the night-time more eaſily catched. On the coa 
of France the roes of cod-fiſh are uſed to make them riſe from 
the bottom and run into the nets. The fiſh, when taken, are 
brought aſhore to a warehouſe, where they are laid up in broad 
piles ſupported with backs and fides ; and, as they are piled, 
they ſalt them with bay ſalt, which lying to ſoak 20 or 30 
days, they run out a deal of blood, &c. then they waſh them 
clean in ſea- water, and, when dry, barrel and preſs them hard 


down, to preſs out the oil which runs at a hole at the bottom 
of the caſk. 


Anchovy-FisnERY. The anchovy is caught in May, June, and 


July, on the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, &e. at which 
on it conſtantly repairs up the ſtreights of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean. Collins ſays they are found in great 
plenty on the weſtern coaſts of England and Wales. The 
fiſhing is chiefly in the night-time, — a light being put out 
at the ſtern of the fiſhing veſſels, the anchovies flock round, 


and are caught in nets, 


Salmon FiSHERY. The ſalmon breed in the clear ſandy parts 


of rivers ; and the more or leſs clear theſe are, the ſalmon are 
obſerved to abound in proportion, eſpecially if the mouths of 
the rivers be clean; they begin to ſpawn in 4 if not 
ſooner; and the young becomes a ſamblet the following year, 
and in a few months it is ſuppoſed to become a large ſalmon. 
When the milter and ſpawner have performed their office, 
they betake themſelves to the ſea, and if their return be pre- 
vented by wears or ſuch like, they become ſick and lean, and 
die in two years time, If in the mean time they ſpawn, 
there 1s clad a diminutive falmon called ſkegger, which 
will never arrive at the uſnal bulk; for it is the ſea that 
makes them grow big, and the rivers, fat. The female fal- 
mon has a pic that projects from its noſe ſtraight down into 
the jaw; its ſcales are not ſo bright as the male's, its body is 
ſomewhat ſpeckled, its belly is flatter, and its fleſh is not ſo 
red, and it is more dry, and not fo delicious. In ſpawning 
time, when they repair from the ſea up the rivers, they are 
ſeen to leap up cataracts and precipices ſeveral yards high, 
and love very much to go againſt the ſtream ; retiring as far 
from the ſea into the freſh water rivers as poſſible, in order to 
ſpawn. 
The chief ſalmon Fiſheries in Europe are in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in the rivers, and ſca-coaſts aJoining to 
river-mouths, Thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſalmon in 
Scotland are the river Tweed, the Clyde, the Tay, the 
Almon, the Dee, the Don, the Spey, the Findorn, the 
Nairn, the Neſs, the Locky, the Bewley, the Connon, the 
Alnes, &c. in moſt of which it is very common, about the 
height of the ſummer, eſpecially if the weather happen to be 
very hot, to catch four of five ſcore of ſalmon at a draught, 
The chief rivers in England for ſalmon are that part of the 
Tweed near Berwick, the Tine near Newcaſtle, the Eden 
near Carliſle, beſides a very inconſiderable number catched in 
the river of Thames above London, &c. 
The fiſhing uſually begins about January, and in Scotland they 
are obliged to give over about the 15th of Auguſt, becauſe, as 
it is then ſuppoſed that the fiſh come up to ſpawn, it would be 
uite depopulating the rivers to continue fiſhing any longer. 
The fiſhing is performed with nets, in the places near which 
the rivers empty themſelves into the ſea, and along the ſea- 
coaſts thereabouts : The fiſh are ſeen to crowd thither in 
ſhoals from all parts in ſearch of freſh water, partly to get rid 
of ſome troubleſome ſea vermin which are obſerved on their 
ſkin, and which freſh water kills, but chiefly for ſpawning ; 
and likewiſe, higher up the rivers, they fiſh for them with nets, 
ſometimes with a kind of locks or wears made on purpoſe, 
which in ſome places have iron grates, ſo diſpoſed, that the 
fiſh, in going up the river, open them with their head ; but 
no ſooner are they entered, than the gate falls to. However 
this be, they have kinds of reſervoirs in Scotland made = the 
ame 
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— ſame nature in commodious places on the river, called coſacks, 


in which a briſk: ſtream is contrived to run out at a certain 
palace therein, and a wooden angular frame placed with an 
opening in it large r any fiſh to enter at, which 
grows wider inwardly ; for fiſhermeri ſay that a ſalmon does 
not love any thing to touch his noſe ; beſides theſe they have 
wooden contrivances, called kiſts, ſo made as to have 


a arge briſk fall of water, from an adjoining part of the river; 


at which opening the fiſh love to mount up, but when in, they 
cannot return again the ſame way, which is the only open 
place. In both theſe decoys, as it were, the ſalmon are 


_.. Incloſed as in reſeryoirs, which are ſo contrived as to have con- 


ſtant ſupplies of water from other parts of the river higher up, 
and where they are eaſily taken, which is commonly done 
with ſpears of two or three prongs. | In: ſome places they fiſh 
for ſalmon in the night-time by means of torches, &c. The 
fiſhermen watch when the fiſh draws towards the light, of 
which he is _naturally- a great lover, and ſtrike him with a 
. ſpear, or ſuch like i ent. In the abovementioned reſer- 
voirs, when the ſpawning ſeaſon comes on, the fiſhermen take 
out the wooden frames abovementioned and a particular part 
in the kiſts, whereby is opened a free communication for the 
fiſh to go through. 
When the ſalmon are taken, they open them along the back, 
take out the guts and gills, and cut out the greateſt part of the 
bones, endeavouring to make the inſide as ſmooth as poſhble ; 
then ſalt the fiſh in large tubs for the purpoſe, where they 
lie a conſiderable time Baking in brine, and about October 
L packed cloſe up in barrels. 
In Ireland neat the village of Leixlip, 7 miles from Dublin, 
there is a remarkable wr or ſalmon-leap, over a precipice 
of rocks, about 30 feet high, running entirely acroſs the river 
Liffey, over which the water ruſhes with a prodigious force. 
About the middle of theſe rocks there is erected a very ſtrong 
arch to defend the perſons who lool: after the Fiſhery from 
the rapidity of the ſtream. To this arch and to each fide of 
the river are fixed ſeveral large baſkets, in order to catch the 
ſalmon, many of which endeavouring to leap this precipice 
fall into them, wherein nets are fixed which entangle them, 
beyond a poſſibility of eſcaping. 
And there is alſo a like caſcade on the water of Bewley be- 
longing to the eſtate of the late lord Lovat near Inverneſs in 
Scotland, where the ſalmon are catched by the like artifice of 
kreels or baſkets that receive them in their fall. 
The cured or pickled ſalmon exported abroad, particularly up 
the Mediterranean, and of which there is yearly a very large 
quantity from each of the abovementioned places, is allowed 
to be the beſt in Europe, 
Beſides this, there are a great many ſalmon uſed in home 
conſumption, both freſh and pickled : That peculiar kind 
commonly called Newcaſtle ſalmon, though moſt of it be 
yearly ſent to London from each of the above rivers, makes 
none of the leaſt delicious regales among us. 
In the beginning of the ſeaſon there is no inconſiderable quan- 
tity of freſh ſalmon ſent up by land-carriage to the London 
markets, patticularly from about Carliſle, Berwick, New- 
caſtle, &c. 
They have alſo in Scotland a great deal of ſalmon which is 
ſalted in the common way, 4 after ſoaking in brine a com- 
petent time, is well preſſed and then dried in the ſmoke ; 
this is called kipper or rooſted falmon ; and is chiefly made for 
home conſumption, and, if properly cured and prepared, has no 
mean reliſh, 
Salmon is fiſhed for in rivers, in the ſame manner as trout, 
with a line and hook: He bites beſt in the afternoon, in 
May, June, July, and Auguſt, when the water is clear and a 
little breeze of wind ſtirring, eſpecially if the wind and ſtream 
ſet contrary ways. The bait is with a worm, a natural fly, an 
artificial fly, a hook fitted up in the form of a fly, and minim 
or ſmall fry ; but eſpecially the garden worm, if well ſcoured 
by keeping it in moſs ſome time. The ſalmon never ſtays long 
in a place, but is continually ſhifting ; and he ſwims generally 
in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the rivers, near the bottom. 
Put 2 or 3 garden worms well ſcoured on your hook at once, 
and be fure to give him time to gorge his bait, before you 
ſtrike, Some ule a wire ring on the top of the rod, as alſo 
other like rings diſpoſed at proper diſtances all along the length 
of the rod, through which the line may be let run to any 
length you will, from a reel or kind of wheel that is faſtened 
near the thick extremity of the rod. By this means you may let 
out the line to give the hſh ſcope to play, whereby you have 
him in a little time ſufficiently tired ; then coiling up your 
line again, you have him cloſe by the river- ſide and he is eaſily 
taken. Salmon in winter is quite of a duſkiſh colour with a 
caſt of red, but when he returns to the ſea and comes back 
again to the freſli water in ſummer, he recovers his fine ſilver 
colour, 
$tirgeon-FiI$HERY, The ſturgeon, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
ſilurus of the ancients, is a large ſea-fiſh, which at its ſeaſon 
runs up the rivers; it has a ſharp ſnout, flat belly and bluiſh 
back. Sturgeon, when left on the ſhore, belongs to the king. 
There are ſturgeons of all ſizes; ſome 20 feet long, but the 
middle fize are eſteemed the beſt. | 
Of the roe of this fiſh + the cavear or kavia, ſo much prized 
by the Italians, &c. is prepared. | 


” 


Volga on. the Caſpian ſea: 


pK anember of hangs and catch ; 
ſeveral times. Theſe Fiſheries — — 
ſea, and cloſe on the other ; by which means the fil. 
ing in its ſeaſon up the river, is embarraſſed in theſe 
angular retreats, and fo is eaſily truck and killed with 


ing-iron, | 
The. chief obj of this Fiſhery is | 
Muſcovites WON fond. ils 4 Mich the 
tween 3 and 400 pounds of it. The leſſer and mk. 
eons are only pickled for eating. 
n This huge fiſh is chief 
ſea ; the ! are taken about Spitz | 
200 feet — Thoſe on the coaſts cf Kunst Aras 
90 and ro: Thoſe in the Mediterranean, and on the 
of Guyenne, &c. are the ſmalleſt. The Dy Oh 
near a cen and a half, had this Fiſhery almoſt r 
ſelves, and it is reckoned one of the chief — 
commerce. The principal merchants in the ſevers] n the 
aſſociate together and ſend a large fleet to the _ 
this purpoſe. Their firſt eſtabliſhment in — 1 
ſucceeding, their Fiſhery is ſince fixed to the W. of g. 
from lat. 76* 40/ to 80˙. dane 
There are general regulations to be obſerved in this F; 
the whole fleet; and after reading a particular regulation th; 
concerns the crew of each ſhip, and their good behay; — 
board, each man receives a gratuity, before ſetting — 8 
captain from 100 to 150 florins; the pilot, from 40 obs 
each harpineer from 40 to 50; the other officers from 26 
30; the elder ſailors 20; and the younger 12 florins; v. 
aſſurance of another ſum at their return, in proportion to 5 
_— of the aſhing. * 
e fleet, conſiſting moſt of fluyts, from 2 to 
from 36 to 15 hands, uſually RH about Apr, fee 
the iſles of Iceland from 60 to 61® lat. Then leaving des 
to the W. it ſteers N. through 7 to 75* lat. where th 
firſt find the ice; through the huge heaps of which they & 
py the whales, and there moſt of the veſſels fix : But, & fr 
are larger and fatter, the farther north, ſome will veatr 
to 80” and 82 N. lat. 
Each veſſel of 300 tons has 6 ſhallops, fix harpineers, and be 
rowers to each ſhallop : There are 7 lines 3 inches in circun- 
ference to every ſhallop ; five in the hinder part and tuo in te 
fore part of the veſſel, The hind lines make 600 fathons 
together, and, with the addition of the other, 2880 in 4, 
Should the whale dive deeper, or run farther under the ice, de 
line muſt be cut to ſave the ſhallop. 
The execution is done with a harping-iron 5 or b ſeet xz, 
ointed with ſteel in a triangular form, like an arrow, 
he harpineer flings this barbed iron with all his might gat 
the whale's back, and ſhould he happen to make it penetrt 
into the fleſh, he lets go a ſtring tied to the iron, at the ed 
of which is a dry gourd which diſcovers whereabouts the what 
is, who, the moment he is ſtuck, plunges to the bottom, 
If the whale come up to breathe, the harpineer gives hm! 
freſh wound, till, fainting with the loſs of blood, the men x 
proach him, and thruſt a long ſteeled lance under his gills un 
his breaſt, which diſpatches. him: When the carcale begs 
to float, the fins and tail are cut off, and a rope faſtenec 
the place where the tail was; he is hawled to the veſſel, 25 
hoiſted and kept ſuſpended above the water by means of n 
ropes; the one about his neck, and the other about us ta; 
and under the carcaſe are two ſhallops to receive what ms 
chance to drop. After this, 3 or 4 go down upon the was 
with calkers or irons on their feet to prevent ſlipping. Its 
firſt open him on the ſide and proceed downwards, cutting © 
the blubber, lard, or fat, all over the body in pieces c 7 
feet breadth and eight in length, leaving all the lean behuns 
the bears who are very fond of it. They next cut d & 
whale-bone with a hatchet from the upper jaw and make it 
into packets, | | 
The reſt of the crew are employed in flicing the large F 
of fat ſmaller, and picking out the lean. 1 hen they ſow * 
under the deck, where it lies, till all the fat is on boar 
After which cutting it ſtill ſmaller, it is crammed in bs. 
the hold very cloſe and full. Now they have nothing te my 
to ſail homewards, where the fat is melted down into 4” 
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FISH-GARTH, is the dam or wear in a river for CaCl; 


of fiſh. 


FISH-GLUE, Tchthyccolla, vulgarly called ifing}ab, ſee IC 


THYOCOY'LLA. 


FI/SHING, the art of catching any kind of fiſh. 


Fiſhing is diſtinguiſhed into that performed with 1 
that with the hook; and both into that perſorm men 
water, and that in freſh, The former we have es 


under the word FV/SHERY, which ſee. The latter 1 go 
tiſed with regard to carp, chub, dace, cel, flounder, g 
porn pike, roach, tench, tout, &c. . ine, hah 


n angling the inftruments chiefly uſed are the 196, 


fly, and bait, Ti 


| Chab-FISHING- 


Da and Dare FisHIxC. The dace and dare nearly reſemble 


FilFisninG. The eel is a freſh water fiſh, much like a ſerpent 
in ſhape. There is not the leaſt appearance of ſex or diffe- 


Cie Fiu,. Gudgeon is a ſmall fiſh, and very delicious. 


p Pather to the place and bite the faſter. 


of water. no th 
them by hanging them up 
— _ hi 


water. To make them large and fat, when the pond 
in April, rake all the fides f and ſow hay-ſeed 
- Which, in autumn, when the graſs has grown, and 
mes to be overflown, will be a fine feeding-place for them. 
_ always lie in the deepeſt places : They ſeldom bite in 
of weather ; and in hot you cannot be too early, nor too 
late. When they bite, you need not fear their hold. The bait 
ed worms in March; the cadew in June; and graſhoppers 
in Jl to September Paſte made of honey and ſugar, or ho- 
- 2 crumbs of white bread, may be thrown in pieces into 
ore you begin to angle. 
the waters bet The = pt TED is a freſh water fiſh with a 
head. It ſpawns in March, and is very ſtrong, though 
he yields ſoon after he is ſtruck ; and the larger, the quieter. 
Any kind of worm or fly, particularly the yellow moth, is his 
bait ; likewiſe grain, C ceſe, the pith of an ox's back, &c. 
He loves a large bait and variety at the ſame hook. Early in 
the morning kh for him with ſnails ; but in the heat of the 
day chuſe ſome other bait ; and in the afternoon angle for him 


at ground or with a fly. 


is low 


each other in kind, ſize, goodneſs, feeding, ſubtlety, &c. 
bite at any fly, eſpecially the cadew, the latter end of 
April ; or the May-fly, moſt part of May ; and the ant fly in 


June, July, Auguſt, &c. They ſeldom refuſe a fly a-top of 
the water in a hot day. It is beſt to be within a hand's breadth | 
of the ground, when you fiſh under water. In winter the bait | 


for dace is a white worm with a large red head, gathered on 
loughed heaths or a ſandy foil. 
uſed for roaches as for dace. 


rence in them. As to the manner of their generation, natura- 
liſts have been long divided. 

There are various kinds of eels, as the ſilver eel, the greeniſh 
or grey eel ; the blackiſh eel, with a flat head, and the eel 
with reddiſh fins. The firſt kind generates, being viviparous, 
and the young, are no bigger than a ſmall needle. 

The bait for ſilver eels is various, as falt-beef, garden worms, 
minnims, fiſh guts, or any kind of garbage. As they hide 
themſelves in winter in the mud, and in ſummer love not 
to be abroad, the night is the propereſt time to take them, by 
faſtening a line to the bank with a lay-hook in the water; or 
a line may be thrown at large with hooks baited, and a float 
to ſhew where the line lies in the morning. A roach does 
well for a bait with the hook in his mouth. 

dnigvling for eels is performed in the day-time by taking a line 
or hook baited, and gently putting the bait, by means of a 
deft ſtick, into the hole near mills, lood-gates, &c. where the 
eels uſually abſcond, and they will certainly bite. 

Bobbing for eels is performed by running a needle with a 
twited ſilæ through ſome large, well ſcoured, lobs, from end 
to end, taking ſo many as may be twiſted round a board; 
which tie faſt with the ends of the filk ſo as to hang in links : 
All this faſten to a ſtrong cord, and fix a plummet 3 quarters 
& 2 pound weight about 2 hand-breadths from the worms : 
Thea make the cord faſt to the pole. The eels in muddy 
water will bite haſtily at.this, and when they have ſwallowed 
it zently, draw up the line. Others uſe an cel-ſpear with 3 or 
$forks, which they ſtrike at random. 

"11-FISHING, —The flounder is a flat freſh water or fea fiſh 
taxen from April to July, at any time of the day, and it loves 


144. a . * 
muddy places. The bait for them is red worms, waſps, and 
gendes 
. 


ſpawns 3 or 4 times in ſummer, and feeds in the ftream and 
a mel. It diſregards all flies, but may be eaſily taken 
with a ſmall red worm, fiſhing near the ground; and will 
hoon get off the hook, when ſtruck. Gudgeon may be 
was for with a float, the hook being on the ground, or with 
"amy, line on the ground without any float. He bites wel] 

* e gentles, cob-baits; and one may fiſh with 2 or 3 
at once, Stirring up the ſand or gravel will make them 


133 The perch or pearch is hook-backed and 
#10 like 2 hor, and has dry thick ſcales on his ſides. He is 


votacicu : | ; 1 

* ON and attacks his own ſpecies with greater courage 
N the m. . i 

Oe pike, He is ſeldom above two feet long. He ſpawns 

dedween I = 


*bzuary and March, and bites beſt, when ſpring is 


ume fv Ls nl . . . 

ax __ Ihe baits are the brandling, minnow, ſmall 
E d- by : . 
1 eee bob, oak-worm, gentle, waſp, and cob-bait. 
e minnow 


eee be alive and ſtuck on the hook ſwimming | 

*Y ang The frog is to be faſtened to the hook by 

ler be, = les. When he bites, he muſt have time to 
beit. The beſt place to fiſh for him is in the eddy 
* $920 gravel bottom. 


2* © * 
* 
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feeding 2 — they are ſeldom found without milt or 
Their place to breed in is a pond, but never in 


he ſame things may be 


| 
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| Pile-Fis HIN G. The pike is the tyrant of the freſh waters, and E 


reckoned to live the longeſt of all fiſh. The larger, the 
coarſer the food, and e contra. This fiſh fwims ſingle, and 
he preys even on his own ſpecies. He Tpawtis between 
February and March. The beſt fort is in rivets. His ordi- 
nary food is pickeral werd, frogs, and what fiſh he can catch. 
The pike is fiſhed for by the ledger-bait and walking-bait : 
The ledger+bait is fixed and left in a certain place, and the 
beſt bait is a live dace, roach, gudgeon, or frog : If a fiſh, 
ſick the hook through his upper lip; if a frop, the hook js to 
be put in at his mouth and out at hls gills, and one of his 
legs tied over the upper joint of the hook; and this faſtehed 
to a ſtrong line 10 or 12 yards long, the othet end of which is 
to be tied to ſome ſtake or bough of a tree, near the pike's 
uſual baunt, letting the line paſs over a fork of a ſtick, ſuſpend- 
ing the hook and about a yard of the line in the water, to 
have hold enough. 

The walking-bait the fiſher caſts in and conducts with a rod, 
which is done by a troll with a winch to wind it up. At the 
top of the rod muſt be a ring for the line to paſs through. The 
line next the hook between 2 and 3 yards js to be of ſtrong 
twiſted filk and armed with wire for 8 or to inches, On the 
ſhank of the hook muſt be faſtened a piece of lead to ſink the 
bait, which is to be a gudgeon with its head downwards. The 
bait is to be caſt up and down, and if you feel the fiſh at the 
hook, give him length enough ; then ſtrike him with a ſmart 
jerk. To fiſh with a dead bait, uſe minnow, yellow frog, 
dace, or roach rubbed in gum of jey diſſolved in oil of ſpike. 
After this bait has lain a little at the bottom, draw it up the 
ſtream, and ave will fee a pike in purſuit of it. The fiſh bites 
beſt in the afternoon, in a clear water and a gentle pale, from 
the middle of ſummer to the end of autumn; but in winter 
all day long. In ſpring he bites beſt early in the morning 
and late at night. 

Huxing the pike, is taking between 30 and 40 large bladders 
blown up and tied cloſe and ſtrong, and at the mouth of each 
a line tied longer or ſhorter according to the depth of the 
water. At the end of the line is a hook artificially baited ; and 
thus they are put into the water with the advantage of the 
wind to move up and down the pond. Now, when a pike 
has ſtruck, it is diverting to ſee him dart about with a blad- 
der; at laſt when he is ſpent, they take him up. 


Reach-FIsHN G. The roach or rochet is but an indifferent kind 


of ftith. The river ones are more valuable than thoſe in 
7 gh though the latter be the larger. They ſpawn about 
ay. 

The bait for catching roach in April are cads, and ſmall whits 
ſnails or flies in ſummer ; the fiſh will not bite a-top; ſo that 
the bait muſt be under water: Others uſe a May-fly with 
ſucceſs, In autumn a paſte muſt be made of the crumb of 
white bread with water, and lightly coloured over with red 
lead. In winter gentles are the beſt bait, ſprouted malt, the 
brood of waſps and bees, dipt in blood. Sheep's blood half 
dried is a peculiar bait in this Find of Fiſhing, 


Terch-FisnuinG. Tench is a fine freſh water Fh with very ſmall 


ſcales, but ſmooth and large fins, and a barb at each corner 
of the mouth. It delights more ons Peres in ponds than 
clear rivets. His lime is ſuppoſed to have a healin quality 
for wounded fiſh, and therefore is commonly called * fiſhes 
phyſician. 

The ſeaſon for catching tench is from June to Auguſt, very 
early or late, or even all night, in {till places of rivers. He 
bites very eagerly at a large red worm, if firſt dipt in tar. He 
alſo likes paſtes made of ftrong-ſcented oil or with tar, or of 
brown bread and honey. He will bite at the cad-worm, lob- 
worm, flag-worm, green gentles, cod-bait, or ſoft boiled bread 
grain, 


Trout-FiSHING. The trout is a freſh water fiſh with red and 


yellow ſpecks, ſpawning in October and November. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of trout, but the beſt are the red and the yel- 
low, and of theſe the female, known by a leſs head and deeper 
body, is preferred. All winter they are fick and lean. As 
the ſpring comes on, they leave the ſtil] deep waters, and de- 
light to de in the ſharp and ſwiſt ſtreams, where they watch 
for minnims and May-flies. About the end of May they are in 
their prime. 

The baits for trout are the worms, particularly the brandling 
and lob-worm, minim and fly either natural or artificial. The 
worms mult be ſcoured by keeping them in an earthen pot in 
moſs that is often to be ſhifted. 


FisnixG-Fly, is a bait made uſe of on a hook for catching fiſh 


by the angle, which is either natural or artificial. There are 
ſeveral ſorts of natural flies, as the 7, the May-fly, 
red-fly, moor-fly, tawny-fly, vine-fly, ſhe I-fly, N. T 
flag- Ay, caterpillars, canker- flies, bear- flies, &c. Theſe are 
uſed upon the ſurſace of the water, or a little under it. 
The artificial fly is chiefly uſed in bluſtering weather, and the 
following are the principal ſorts ; the dun-fly in March, the 
body made of dun wool and the wings of partridge feather, or 
black wool and drake's feather ; the ſtone- fly in April, made 
of black wool dyed yellow under the wings and tail ; the rud- 
dy fly in May, the body made of red wool, and bound about 
with black filk, with black capon feather ; the yellow or 
greeniſh fly in June, made of black wool, with a yellow liſt 
on either ſide, and the wings made of a- buzzard's feather, 
& | bound 
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fly, and a dark fly for dark waters; let the line 


FisHInG-R 
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bound with black broken hemp; the mooriſh-fly, made of | 


duſky wool, and the wings the blackiſh mail of a drake ; the 
tawny-fly till the middle of June, made of tawny wool, the 


wings made contrariwiſe of the whitiſh mail of a white drake ; | 
the walp fly in July, made of black- wool, caſt about with | 


yellow filk, and the wings of drake's feather ; the ſteel-fly in 


the middle of July, the body made of greeniſh wool, caſt 


about with the feathers of a peacock's tail, and the wings 


of a buzzard's feather ; the drake-fly in Auguſt, made of black 
wool, caſt about the hook with black filk, and the wings a 


black headed drake's mail. 


The beſt rules for Fiſhing with a fly are to fiſh in a river ſome- 
_ "what diſturbed with rain, or in a cloudy day, when there is a 
a Fine breeze; the ſouth- wind is beſt; and if the wind blow 
Hi 


igh, the fiſh will rife in plain deeps; but if the wind be ſmall, 
it is beſt to angle in running ſtreams. Keep as far from the 


water as can be, fiſh down the ſtream, and touch not the 
water with your line. In clear water fifh with a ſmall fly, but 


when it is muddy, uſe a larger. After rain, when the water is 
muddy, uſe an orange fly; in a clear day, a light-coloured 
| twice as 
Jong as the rod, unleſs the river be cumbered with wood. Have 
all ſorts of flies for ſeveral waters and weathers. Have a 
nimble hand and active eye to ſtrike as ſoon as the fiſh riſes, &c. 


FisHixG-Floets, are little appendages of cork, quill, &c. to 


keep the hook ſuſpended at the proper depth, and to ſhew 
when the fiſh bites. SES 


Fis141xG- Hook, is made of ſteel wire, rounded properly, with 
a ſharp. point and barb, in order to catch and hold the fiſh : 


Of which there ſeveral ſizes, as ſingle hooks, double hooks, 
ſnappers or gorgers, ſpringers or ſpring-hooks. 

Fe long flender wand to which the line is faſtened 
for angling z as the troller, which has a ring at the end for 
the line to run through when it is on a reel; a whipper, as 
2 top rod, weak in the middle and top heavy, but all ſlender ; 
a dopper which is a ſtrong light rod; a ſnapper; which is a 
ſtrong pole, chiefly for pike 3 a bottom rod, the ſame as a 
dopper, only more pliable ; a ſniggling or poaking ſtick for 
dels in the holes. | 


Fis HIN O Veſſels, are thoſe veſſels uſed in Fiſhing at ſea, on 


the coaſts or in rivers, as the buſs, cock, dogger, coble, ſtuit, 
ſmack, &c. 


FISH-PONDS, reteptacles of water for keeping fiſh. 


"Thoſe grounds are beſt for Fiſh-ponds that are full of ſprings, 
and mooriſh ; the one breeds them well, and the other pre- 
ſerves them from being robbed. The ſituation ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that it be recruited with a ſmall brook or rain- water 
from hilly grounds. Thoſe ponds which receive the ftale and 
dung of horſes and other cattle breed the fatteſt fiſh. 

Six feet of water is ſufficient for a pond, but it muſt be two 
feet morein depth to receive the freſhes; the head of the pond 
ſhould be at the loweſt part of the ground, and the flood-gate 
muſt have a briſk fall, in order to empty it ſoon. It ſhould 
alſo have ſhoals, for funning the Fiſh and laying the ſpawn, 
and holes for retiring-places, &c. 


FI/SSURE *, fi/ſura, a chap or crack, in ſurgery, is either na- 


tural or morbid : Thus, the mouth, &c. is frequently called a 
natural Fiſſure : Morbid Fiſſures are either thoſe of the cra- 
nium or other bones, or chaps of the ſkin, which ſometimes 
happen about the lips, anus, and other parts of the body. 


@ 1 word is Latin ura, and derived from Ando, to ſplit or 
cleave. 


Fi38URE, in philoſophy, is frequently applied to thoſe diviſions 


that are to be met with between layers of different kinds of 
earth or ſtone. - 


FI'STULA “, in ſurgery, a deep, narrow, and callous ulcer, 


generally ariſing from abſceſſes or ulcers. 


The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies a pipe; this diſorder 
being ſo called from its reſemblance to a pipe or reed. 

The ſeat of a Fiſtula is always in the membrana adipoſa; nor 
have we any well-vouched obſervations of Fiſtula's penetrat- 
ing what we properly call the ſubſtance of the muſcles. But, 
if we conſider that pus, collected in the membrana celluloſa 
and attenuated therein, may be lodged upon the muſcles, it 
is obvious that this pus muſt, by the action of theſe muſcles, 
be propelled through all the adjacent parts, and produce deep 
ſinus's and Fiſtula's of the worſt kind, eſpecially when it in- 
ſinuates into the inteſtines of the muſcles. The thicker, there- 
tore, the membrana adipoſa is, or the more ſtrata of muſcles 
that liein the ſuppurated part, the more miſchief the retained 
pus may do. 
When there is an external aperture on the ſurface of the 
body, a ſinus or Fiſtula may be eaſily diſcovered. Celſus 
informs us, that it is above all things highly expedient to 
introduce a probe into the Fiſtula, to know its depth and its 
direction; whereby we may know whether it has penctrated 
to the bone or not ; and whether the bone is carious or ſound. 


But the beſt method of diſcovering them, is, with a ſyringe 


to inject tepid water, which will cafily infinuate into all their 
windings. 

But, when ſinus's are not yet opened, they are with greater 
difficulty diſcovered, eſpecially when deep ſeated. All the 
light we can then reccive is from the ſymptoms of the pre- 


N 
N 


ceding inflammation, and the nature of the ſubſ., 


too great length, may produce a callus, or j 


FisTULA lachrymalis, a lachrymal Fiſtula, is a ſpontaneous! 


* ſoundneſs. 
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puration; beſides, that no conſiderable ſu k 
pen without being ſoon after accompanied with a dt by. 
fever. . beck 
When Fiſtula's, not yet become callous ; 
with 'ulcers, and Abbes either by de eye, to Pita 
of the probe, or any other means, the moſt — 
thod 'of relief is to make an inciſion to the very beh. 
it can be done without danger, after which they 
deterged and conſolidated. But, becauſe patients are . 
ing to ſubject themſelves to this operation, it is expedi 
viouſly to cleanſe them by ſome proper injection . 
means of lint covered with ſome digeſtive ointm 
hardneſs of tents thruſt into Fiftula's, or 


or excite a commotion of the humours, or at lat a 
the cure, I do not think the uſe of tents ſafe, Belag 
Czſar Magatus, both ſkilful ſurgeons, having, on * 
count, entirely rej them: Only in caſes where E 
conglutination of the mouth of narrow Fiſtulz's is to he i 
vented ; and even then they ought to be very ſhort and Me 
Belloſte abſolutely difcards not only all tents but injea; * 
Another ſtep in the cure of Fiſtula's is duly to preſs their by, 
toms towards their orifices or apertures ; For this 
narrow compreſs, or flip of plaifter in that form, i, . 
the ulcer is cleanſed, and proper medicines put into the 3 
ſtula, to be applied to its bottom, and ſecured with 1 
plaifters, and bandage. It is moſt expedient to apply the la 
dage firſt to the bottom of the Fiſtula, or at make 
tighteſt there, that the peccant matter may be propelled a 
the bottom to the mouth of the Fiſtula, whereby the bot 
will be conglutinated before the reſt of the Fiſtula This... 
nerally happens ſooner in Fiſtula's of the arms or legs, thay g 
thoſe of other parts, eſpecially if their bottoms lie towards 6. 
fuperior and their mouths towards the inferior parts of - 
members. 

When Fiſtula's lie too deep to have their moſt remote carte 
commodiouſly cleanſed, detergent medicines are to be injec 
to waſh out the ſordes; ſuch as decoctions of agrimony g 
birthwort, mixt with honey of roſes, or eflence of myrtt wi 
aloes; or, which Belloſte greatly commends, a decodtion d 
the leaves of the walnut-tree, with an admixture of ſugar, 
But, if the method of cure already directed ſhould prove in 
ſufficient both for cleanſing and conglutinating Fiſulz', 
greater relief is generally obtained from manual operation 
eſpecially when the Fiftula's are directed downwards, or to 
winding, or when their bottoms cannot be ſufficiently cor 
preſſed: And, in theſe cafes, an inciſion is to be mai: 
from their mouths to their very bottoms. 
Some grooved probe is, therefore, to be gently paſſed into te 
cavity of the Fiftula, and introducing a knife into the gro, 
as much of the ſkin and fleſh is to be cut, as is thought h-. 
or ſufficient to anſwer the end, that not only the corrupte! 
matter may be more expeditiouſly diſcharged, but medicins 
more commodiouſly applied. 
If, upon making an inciſion into a Fiſtula, a large quantity 
of blood ſhould be diſcharged, the wound is, in the irs 
dreſſing, to be filled with dry lint, and duly drefled : Thz 
a digeſtive ointment, in conjunction with the Egyptian o- 
ment or red precipitate, is to be applied, till the ulcer & 
ſufficiently deterged. The other meaſures to be taken a: 
the ſame as in recent ulcers. Heifter's Surgery. 


flux of a purulent fluid or real pus, out of the greater cn. 
thus of the eye, or an eflux ſubſequent to preſſing the he 
mal fack. This ulcer, according to the moſt accurate 0 
ſervations is in the ſack only, and emits the pus out of 5: 
puncta lachrymalia; ſometimes it eats into the {kin and cor 
tiguous bones. : - 
A Fiſtula lachrymalis is different from an epiphora, an . 
lops, and an ægilops, which fee, . 
M. Annel invented a method for curing the Duc? ol un | 
in 1712, of a lachrymal Fiſtula, which is as follows : 5 
made a thin crooked probe of ſilver wire, which, after (att 
the patient commodiouſly and elevating the upper 9 
ſufficiently, he introduced through the upper punctum ach! 
male into the ſaccus ; then he directed the probe to the no 
after this, he elevated the handle a little, and by à gende 
tion forced the other end inherent in the ſaccus Key 
down into the noſe, and opened the naſal duct. But | 5 
more eaſily opened, when it is obſtructed only by mY 
then when it is grown together, as is very common g 
terate Fiſtulæ. For in the laſt caſe the violence m 
great, that the patient's noſe bleeds. To ome 2 
obſtruction in the lacrymal duct, he injected a liqui . | 
ringe, not only morning and evening, but more ir —_— 
occaſion required; and repeated it, till no more 28 12 b 
through the puncta lachrymalia; whence, he cone _ 
ulcer to be healed, and the naſal duct reſtored to 15 


2 , n with the cent 
The following is Heiſter's method : T begin _— i 
one of Anne, eſpecially in recent Fiſtula's ; 2 3 br. 
ſeveral weeks, according to the nature of the 0110 de 


pi 
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it diminiſh; When this is not effectual, 
ticularly 22. knife, and carefully covering both eyes, 
get" a inciſion through the external ſkin into the 
make n © nalis, in ſuch a manner, that I may next day, 
_ pediment from the blood, perforate the os un- 
wichout noſe with the inftrament, and this with the utmoſt 
then, after waſhing the wound with warm wine, I 
_ it a ont dipt in balſamic medicines ; and after the 
inſert fir third day, a wan candle, or leaden tent ſomewhat 
wo {11 up the new paſſage, about the thickneſs of the 
wu This I continue till the canal is confirmed, for 
re ſpeedy promotion of which, I touch the lips every 
ar * after extracting the tent with the lapis infernalis; 
Cl 12 three weeks, or longer, if it be requiſite ; then 
the wound, if the duct be large enough, without the 
I bel " of a tube; and if I leave one in, it is either of lead 
— in ſuch a manner, that after applying a balſamic 
r « and plaiſter, the ſaccus lachrymalis and external 
Wenn be properly heated. That this cure may ſucceed 
14 the day after the wound is cloſed, I inject a de- 
aden of veronica, with Annel's wa e, through the punc- 
tum lachry male; and this 1 repeat or ſome time very day, 
int out a paſſage for the tears through that tube. Tho 
ol tubes are generally large —_— to admit the matter 
into the noſe, yet it muſt be confelled, that in conſiderable 
Fiſtula's eſpecially when they are narrow, they do not fully 
anſwer the end, but ſometimes leave ſome inconvenience be- 
hind, and principally a weeping eye: However, 1 never 
uſed the cautery to theſe, and think it rarely neceſſary, tho 
ic is ſo often recommended by ſeveral writers: But I prefer 
the making a new canal, large enough to prevent a ſecond 
oration ; for this will extirpate a caries of the os unguis, 
without a cautery. Hence, it is manifeſt, that when the 
tube is too narrow, the cure can never be complete. N 
In the beginning, where an inciſion is neceſlary, I think 
parging proper, and bleeding, if the patient be too full of 
blood ; which ſhould be repeated after the cure, when there 
an inflammation, Which, however, ſeldom happens. If there 
he an ill habit of body, I preſcribe purifying medicines, as a 
%:cotion of the woods, with a proper purge. If there be 
ay other diſtemper, it ſhould be cured by proper methods. 
For a hernia of the ſaccus lachrymalis, when the naſal duct 
js open, I have, as Platnerus adviſes, made an inciſion into 
it with a knife, touching the lips of the wound every day 
with lapis infernalis, and then healed it with balſam of Mecha, 
ſtrengthening the ſaccus lachrymalis afterwards by injeCting a 
decoction of veronica, with a little ſpirit of wine. When 
the os unguis is carious, I only perforate it with a cautery, 
25 the ancients directed. 


FIT, in medicine, an acceſs or paroxyſm. See PAROXYSM. 
FITS of eaſy reflection, and eaſy tranſmiſſion, If the object 


glaſs of a teleſcope be laid with its convex ſurface on a plane 
glas, the light, falling on the thin portion or plate of air 
contained within the glaſſes, will be, at ſeveral diſtances 
from the center, alternately tranſmitted and reflected. In 
the center of the lens, where it touches the glaſs, it will be 
tranſmitted, and fo cauſe a dark ſpot to appear: At a ſmall 
diſtance from thence, all round, the light will be reflected in 
rarious-coloured rings: In the next diftance it will be tranſ- 
mitted, and in the next to that reflected; and ſo on alter- 
nately to a conſiderable diſtance from the central ſpot. Tt 
we take the diſtances as the numbers o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7» 
6, 9, 10, &c. then at the diſtances o, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. the 
light will be tranſmitted ; and at the diſtances 1, 3» 5, 75 
&c. it will be reflected in coloured rings : And this alter- 
nite Ciſpolition of light to be reflected and tranſmitted Sir 
5 Newton calls the Fits of eaſy reflection, and eaſy tranſ- 
Nn. 

1 "5 is probably owing to ſome ſubtile and elaſtic ſubſtance, 
C.ituſed through the univerſe, in the following manner : As 
bodies falling into water, or paſſing through the air, cauſe 
vndulations in each, ſo the rays of light may excite vibrations 
in this elaſtic ſubſtance. The quickneſs of which vibrations 
<pending on the elaſticity of the medium, the motion of the 
particles of it may be quicker than that of the rays; and 
erefore, when a ray, at the inſtant it impinges upon any 
ſurface, is in that part of a vibration of this elattic ſubſtance 
wich conſpires with its motion, it may be eaſily tranſmitted; 
and when it is in that part of a vibration which is contrary to 
ry motion, it may be reflected. Alſo, when light falls on 
ine rſt ſurtace of à body, none is reflected there; but all that 
en to it there is, that every ray that is not in a Fit of 
,) animiion is there put into one, fo that, when they come 
ah * other fide, the rays of one colour ſhall be in a Fit of 
©; #animithon, and thoſe of another in a Fit of eaſy re- 
er according to the thickneſs of the body, the inter- 

ol the Fits being different in rays of a different kind. 


1 FICHEE, in heraldry, is when the lower part 
* Gly CIO 


Jv, xp 


XXIX. . ſharpened into a point, as repreſented (plate 
FXYTION , 


b, iti; put in 


4.) thus azure a croſs potent Fitchee, 
in chemiſtry, a preparation of mercury where- 


© ſtate to bear the hammer and the fire with- | 


out flying or exhaling. It is alſo applied to whatever fixes 


that which in its own nature is volatile, and which reſiſts the 
hre ſome time ; and likewiſe to any thing that is fixed. 


* The word is Latin fixatis, and derived from Ae, to fix, or 
faſten. e ; 


— « yy is the oppoſite quality to volatility : See FVRM- 
FIXT, or Fix ED Bodies, fach ſubſtances, as do not flame; 


aſcend, or fly off, when expoſed to an ititenſe heat, but grow 
red in the fire. 


FixT line of defence, in fortification; a litie drawn along the 
face of the baſtion and terminating in the courtine. 


FixT figns of the zodiac, are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius, 


ſo called, as the ſun paſſes them reſpectively in the middle o 
each quarter, when that particular ſeaſon is more ſettled and 
fixt than under the fign that begins and ends in it. 

FixT Nitre, in chymiſtry, ſalt-petre melted in a crucible, and 
then made to flame, by throwing in a ſp6onful of powder 
of coals: and this isrepeated till no flame or detonation ariſe : 
After this it is cooled, powdered, and diſſolved in water, and 
then evaporated into a fine white ſalt, like that of tartar, and 
is in like manner uſed to extract tinctures from vegetables. 
Some chemiſts call it alkaheſt, being, as they ſay, an uni- 
verſal diffolvent. If this ſalt be expoſed to the air in a cool 
place, it will all diſſolve into water, or run per deliquium ; and 
this they call the liquor of Fixt nitre. 

Fix Salts, in contradiſtinction to volatile ſalts, are ſuch as 
are extracted from any body after calcination ; they are call- 
ed Fixt, becauſe the fire does not ſublime them. 

FixED Stars, are ſuch ſtars as are always immoveable, and te- 
main in a certain point of the firmament, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the planets or erratic ſtars which change their poſiti- 
ons or diſtances with reſpect to each other. See STAR. 

FLACCVDITY *, the ſame with laxity, a deſect of due ripidi- 
ty and tone in any fibre, veſlel, &c. 

The word is Latin Facciditas, and derived from Faccus, ſlag- 
ging. 

FLAG, a general name that includes colours, ſtandards, and 
ancients. It is more particularly appropriated to the Sea. 
The admiral in chief carries his on his main- top; the vice- ad- 
mira] his at the fore-top ; and the rear-admiral his at his mizen- 
top. The faſhion of pointed or triangular Flags, as now uſed, 
was derived according to Rod, Toletan, from the Saracens 
upon the ſeizing of Spain; before which time all the enſigns 
of war were ſtretched on croſs pieces of wood, like the ban- 
ners of a church, on which account they were called vexilla. 
The pirates of Algiers, and throughout the coaſts of Barbary, 
bear an hexagonal Flag. 

Flag alſo more particularly implies the quality of the perſon 
who commands the ſhip, of what nation it is, and whether 
it be equipped for war or trade. Ihe commanders of ſquadrons 
bear the Flag on the mizen-maſt, when in the body of a 
fleet; and on the main-maſt, when they command a party : 


It ſhould be cleft two thirds of its height, and terminate in a 


one, 

a are thoſe admirals or commanders of ſbips 
who carry a Flag on any of their maſt- heads. 

FLaG-SHIP, is a ſhip, where any Flag-officer is commander. 

FLAG-STAVES, are thoſe pieces of wood on which the Flags 
or colours are hoiſted. | 

FLA'GEOLET),, or FLAjorLET, a kind of ſmall flute, whoſe 
ſound is clear and ſharp, It is made of ivory, box-wood, 
&c. it has fix holes, beſides the mouth, eye, and the aperture 
at the other end. 

FLA MBEAU, or FLamnoy, a kind of torch, made of flax, 
roſin, and other combuſtibles. 

FLAME, the ſmall parts of an inflammable, or conſiderably 
unctuous body, which are ſet on fire, or briſkly agitated and 
thrown off, with a certain vibrative motion, at the ſurface of 
that body, into the open air. Sir Iſaac Newton defines it fu- 
mus candens, red -hot-ſmoke. See FIRE. 

ital FLAME, a fine, enkindled, but mild ſubſtance, which ſome 
ſuppoſe to reſide in the heart of animals; and judge the air 
taken in by reſpiration to be as neceſſary to its preſervation, 
as it is to the conſervation of ordinary Flame, 
Mr. Boyle, by experiments made in his exhauſted receiver, 
found, that the vital Flame of animals, if the life may be ſo 
called, exiſted longer than the Flame of ſpirit of wine, or of 
wax or tallow candle; fince the animals would remain alive 
and well for three or four minutes after the receiver was ex- 
hauſted, whereas no common Flame would laſt there one mi- 
nute. 

FLA MENS, flamines, among the ancient Romans, certain prieſts, 
appointed by Numa, to perform divine ſervice to Jupiter, &c. 
Varro ſays that the ancients had as many flamines, as they 
worſhiped Gods. At firſt, there was but one Flamen, called 
Flamen Dialis, or the Flamen of Jupiter ; they afterwards 
allowed one to Mars, called Flamen Marrtialis ; and a third to 
Romulus or Quitinus, called Quirinalis. In proceſs of time 
their number was increaſed ; but the firſt were called flami- 
nes majores, who were taken only from among the patri- 
cians; and the others were called flamines minores, who were 
taken from among the plebeians. In like manner they ap- 


pointed 


— —-— ẽ 
- 


FLA 


pointed flamines for ſuch as were deified ; thus Au- 
guſtus had one called Flamen Auguſtalis. The Flamen Dialis 
was the moſt conſiderable of all, and preſided over the reſt ; 
| he had the privilege of wearing the prætexta or robe bordered 
with purple, ſuch as the grand magiſtrates wore; and of hav- 
ing the curule chair adorned with ivory, and taking a ſeat in 
the ſenate, and had his lictor. Theſe wore a kind of a cap 
. peculiar to themſelyes. None were to be elected into this 
office but ſuch as were married, and when the Flamen's wife 
died, he was obliged to lay down his prieſthood. He did neither 
ride on horſe - back, utter an oath, nor lie out of the city. The 
pareing of his nails, and the clipping of his hair were buried 
at the root of a maſtic-tree. He neither mentioned, nor 
touched a ſhe-goat, a hare, or beans. He never entered into a 
place where a dead corpſe lay; and ſhifted himſelf in ſe- 
© cret, leſt Jupiter ſhould ſee him naked. He had power to 
. ave any maleſactor that eſcaped to him. None was to fetch 
fire out of his uſe, unleſs it were to perform ſome ſacrifice. 
It was he that bleſſed the arms, and officiated in chief, but 
had no civil office, that he might entirely devote himſelf to 
the worſhip of the Gods, He ſacrificed to Jupiter every month. 
Hie was choſen in the general aſſembly: The reſt in other 
aſſemblies, and were conſecrated by this grand pontiff. 
FLAMUNICA, the wife of the Flamen Dialis, or the prieſteſs 
of ſome divinity. She was obliged to obſerve the ſame ce- 


remonies, and wore the ſame ornament about her head as her 


huſband did. | 

FLANCH, Fr Ax E, or FLASQUE, in heraldry, is an ordi- 
nary formed by an arch-line, which begins at the corners of 
the chief, and ends in the baſe of the eſcutcheon; thus (as 
in plate XXIX. fig. 15.) he bears ermin two Flanches vert. 
Flanches are always borne in pairs : They bend in more than 
the flaſk. 

FLA/NEL, or FLANNEL, a kind of light, looſe, woollen tuff, 
compoſed of a woof and warp, and wove ia a loom with two 
treddles, in the ſame manner as baiſe. 

FLANK, in military affairs, one fide of a battalion, or army: 
So that to attack the enemy in Flank, is to diſcover and 
fire upon them on one ſide. 

FLANK, in fortification, that part of the baſtion which reaches 
from the curtine to the face, and defends the oppoſite face, the 
Flank, and the curtine. Thus the line A B (plate X. fig. 18.) 
is the Flank of the baftion A, B, C, 8, D. 

Oblique, or ſecond FLANK, is that part of the curtine, where 
they can fee to ſcour the face of the oppoſite baſtion ; and 
is the diſtance between the lines razant and fitchant. Thus 
SY (plate XXX. fig. 3.) is called the oblique, or ſecond 

lank. 

Lotu- covered, or retired FLANK, is the plat- form of the caſe mate, 
which lies hid in the baſtion ; or it is that exterior part there- 
of which advances to ſecure the innermoſt : Which advan- 
ced part, if it be rounded, is called the orillion. 

FLANK Fitchant, is that from whence a cannon playing fires 
its ſhot directly in the face of the oppoſite baſtion. 

Fl Ax kK Razant, is the point from whence the line of defence 
begins, from the conjunction of which with the curtine, the 
ſhot only razeth the face of the next baſtion, which happens 
when the face cannot be diſcovered but from the Flank 
alone. 

Simple FLANKS, are lines drawn from the angle of the ſhoul- 
der. 

FLANKED Angle, the angle formed by the two faces of the 
baſtion ; and ſo it forms the point of the baſtion. 

FLA'NEKING, in general, denotes diſcovering and firing upon 
the ſide of any place; but, more particularly Tuning a place, 
is diſpoſing a baſtion or ſuch like work, in ſuch a manner 
that there ſhall be no part of it but what is defended ; ſo that 
from thence you may play upon front and rear. To render 
any fortification complete, one part ought to be made to flank 
the other : Hence, the courtine is always the ſtrongeſt part of 
any place, becauſe it is flanked at each end. 

FLATS, in muſic, a kind of additional, or half notes, con- 
trived, together with ſharps, to remedy the defects of muſical 
inſtruments, | 
Thus D Flat ſignifies a ſemi-tone below D natural, and E 
Flat, a ſemi-tone below E natural. 

FLA'TULENT *, ſomething relating to, or productive of 
wind. — Thus peaſe, and other kinds of pulſe, are flatulent 
ſoods, 

* The word is Latin Fatulentus, and derived from fatus, a blaſt 
of wind. 

FLATULENT Tumours, are ſuch tumours as eaſily yield to the 
preſſure of the finger; but readily return, by their elaſticity, 
to a tumid ſtate again, Theſe are ſo light as ſcarce to be 
felt by the patient. 

FLA'TUS, or FLaTULFxcy, air contained in any cavity of 
the body and rarefied by the heat of the part: Whence ariſe 
diſtenſions, uneaſy ſenſations, and frequent pain. Flatus's 
are to be diſcuſſed by aromatics. 

FLAX, linum, that ſubſtance from which linen is manufactured. 
The herb infuſed in water, as is commonly practiſed, in order 
to rot the ſtem, derte the bark for mechanical uſes, 


| 


FLE 


communicates to the water a very poiſonous 

much that cattle, which drink of it, die ; 

we waters are poiſoned. | | 
cotton can never be uſed about wounds 

denticulated parts, which diſpoſe toinflammari, unt u 

manufaRtured produce of Flax, is by its extras l ac, e 

neſs, ſmoothneſs, and flexibility, of all other things, Ginary le. 

adapted to ſuch purpoſes. the 

FLEAM, among farriers, a ſmall inſtrument of 
poſed of two or three moveable lancets, for Ui, Lech Uh, 
or the like. | | = bleeding a hav 

FLED-WITE, or FL1c#T-wiTe, in our anc; 

a mulct or fine laid on a fugitive, in order — due, 
to the king's peace. reflor 

FLEECE, the covering of wool ſhorn 
ſheep. 0 r the boli x 

Golden FLEECE, an order of knighthood inſtituted by 

II. duke of Burgundy, ſurnamed the Good, Jan. Phi 

at his marriage with Eliſabeth daughter of Portugal, in B 

a city in Flanders. He founded it to the glory of Gay 

Redeemer, in reverence of the virgin dt. an 

who was patron thereof. The knights at firſt were 24, bell 

the duke the ſupreme, who referved the nomination of 

more; but Charles V. increaſed them in 1516 to 50 1 

knights had three different mantles ordained them at the 

folemnity ; the collar and Fleece. Ln 

The emperors of deſcended from Philip of Auf 

duke of ndy, &c. were ſovereigns till Charles v 

the guardianthip of it to his ſon Philip, king of Spain, on 

ber 25, 1556, at Bruſſels. Since which the honour of bras 
chief of this order remains in that crown. 

FLEET, commonly implies a company of ſhips of war bela 
ing to any prince or ſtate ; but ſometimes it denotes 2, 
number of trading ſhips employed in a particular branch 

FLEMISH, or Flemiſh language, is that language 

9 © 9 IS ich | 
ſpoken in Flanders, being a dialect of the high Ter. ; 

FLEemisH Bricks, a neat ſtrong yellowiſh ſort of bricks 
from Flanders, commonly uſed in paving yards, Kale 
being preferable for ſuch pu to the common bricks, 

FLESH, caro, the ſoft, fibrous, and bloody part of any anind 
body: Among anatomiſts, it ſignifies only the red part, q th 
belly of a muſcle. 

FLESH, among botaniſts, the pulp or eatable part of any fn, 
incloſed between the outer rind and the ſtone. 

FLEXIBLE“, in philoſophy, is applied to bodies capable d 
being bent or diverted from their natural figure or direction. 

The word is Latin fexibilis, and derived from fiche, to ben, 
or turn aſide. 

FLE/XION, in anatomy, is the motion by which the arm, « 

any other member of the body, is bent. It is alſo applied t 

the muſcles, nerves, &c. 

FLE/XOR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral muſe, 
which are ſo called from their office, namely, to bend the par 
to which they belong. 

FLEXOR capitis; of this there are chiefly four muſcles; du 
internus major; rectus minor; rectus anticus longus; ws 
rectus anticus brevis. 

The rectus major is a flat ſhort muſcle, broad at the upper 
part, and narrow at the lower, ſituated obliquely between de 
occiput and ſecond vertebra of the neck: The rectus minors 
like the former, and it has alſo a ſmall inſertion below in te 
poſterior eminence of the firſt vertebra : From thence ak 
laterally, it is inſerted in a ſuperficial foſſula on one fide of tt 
criſta occipitalis. The rectus anticus longus is ſomewhat df 
pyramidical figure, lying along the anterior and lateral pa 
of the vertebræ of the neck, all the way up to the baſis c 
The rectus anticus brevis is a ſmall flat muſcle, ſituated ea 
on the anterior part of the body of the firſt vertebra, being o 
vered by the rectus anticus longus. 
The recti majores and minores antici, and the two tue 
ſales antici, move the head forward on the firſt vertebra; us 
the recti minores and tranſverſales breves likewiſe d 
capſular ligament. 1 
The recti majores and minores poſtici, and obliqui fupeT ys 
turn the head a little backward, on the firſt vertebra be 
neck; the recti majores contribute moſt to this motion, 
the minores ſeem likewiſe to hinder the articular mem 
from being pinched between the bones in great motions. ol 

FLEXOR carpi radialis, ariſes tendinous from the os humer, 
becoming fleſhy adheres cloſely to the pronator _— * " 
in its progreſs to the carpus becomes a flat ten — 24 
paſſes under the annular ligament, and is inſerted in 
metacarpi, which ſuſtains the fore finger. 

FLEXOR 1 ulnaris, ariſes partly fleſhy, b 
from the ſhoulder- bone, as alſo from the ulna; 
partly inſerted by a ſhort ſtrong tendon into the 5 cf 
the carpus, and partly into the os metacarpi, V 
the little finger. f 

FLEXORES — internodii digiterum, or lumbricale —_— 

very ſmall lender muſcles, lying in the hollow 0 

the ſame direction with the perforatus or perforans. 


quality; is 


and 


* 
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1 
egg I e four on 
FLEXORES primi internodii digitoruin pears, We tho muſk 


FI o 


more dhe tors; ſituated more or leſs longitudi- 
che ſole of the foot. Theſe are partly aſſiſted and 
directed Flexor acceſſorius. | 

pay, wiſe from the back part of the fibula, 
Jouble order of fleſhy fibres, running to a middle ten- 


toe. n 1 v2 2 ' 

|; thick, fleſhy muſcle, ſeemingly 
Aged into — Kal from 3 of the os cunei- 
forme medium, and is inſerted into the ofla ſeſamoidea of the 


| duet bee li dri manu, or porfaratus mona 


mis, is a conſiderably large muſcle lying along FLOR 


; fore arm, and near the carpus terminating in 
—»y — which become the ſame number of long 
tendons ; called ſublimis, becauſe it lies almoſt on the 
ſurface of the fore arm, and perforatus, from the flits near 
the extremes of its tendons. 
1 tertii i i digitorum manus, or the perforans manus, 
FLEXO like the perforatus, only it lies lower and is covered 
the perforatus. It conſiſts of four muſcles, which at firſt 
Ein to make but one maſs, and afterwards terminate in four 


tendons- x ow” 1 
; longus, or orans s, is a long muſcle 

Fon bana of the leg, _—_ the tibia — Flexor 

ms , covered by the ſoleus, and covering the tibia- 

nue brevis, binds the ſecond phalanges, and the 

Flexor longus the third: The uſe of theſe muſcles being 

nearly the ſame with the perforatus and perforans of the hand. 

FLex0R tertii intermadii ſeu longilſimus pollicis, has a twofold be- 
ginning 3 the firſt and ſuperior from the internal protuberance 
© the os humeri z the ſecond or inferior origin ariſes with a 
double order of fleſhy fibres, and paſſing over the articulation 
of the carpus, is implanted at the ſuperior part of the third 

the thumb. Gowper. 

1. FL v, of the mariner's compaſs, that part on which the 
32 points SC os _ are drawn, and to which the 

e is faſtened underneath. 

Hit of a K* in architecture, an aſcent incloſed be- 
tween walls, or a balluſtrade, conſiſting of ſteps, with landing- 
places and rails, ſerving to make a communication between 
the ſeveral ſtories of a houſe ; and ſometimes it is uſed to ſig- 
nify the whole frame of a pair of ſtairs only. 

There are ſeveral kinds of ſtair-caſes ; ſome are ſtraight, 
others, winding; and others compounded of both. And of 
each there is a great variety, 

FLINT, /ilex, a ſmall, bard, livid or black pebble, uſed in 
producing ſparks of fire by colliſion againſt ſteel.— For the 
growth of Flints ; ſee PE/BBLE. 

FLOAT, generally fignifies a certain quantity of timber that is 
bound _— and put upon any mou to be . _ its 
ſtream : It alſo implies the cork which is appended to a fiſhing 
net or line, 

FLOOD, a deluge, or inundation of waters. See DE'LUGE. 

FLOOK, or FLUKE of an anchor; ſee AN'CHOR. 

FLOOR, in building, denotes not only the framed work of 
timber, but the boarding over it, or that part of a room where- 
on we walk. | 
Floors are of ſeveral forts ; as of carth, brick, ſtone, wood, &c. 

FLook of a ſhip, ſtrictly ſignifies ſo much only of the bottom 
35 2 ſhip reſts upon, when ſhe lies on the ground to be trim- 
med: So that thoſe ſhips which have long and broad Floors, 
lie on the ground with moſt ſecurity ; and thoſe that are nar- 
row in the floor, cannot be grounded without danger, either 
of being overſet, or at leaſt hurting her ſides. 

FLORAL Games, FLORALEsS Ludi, in antiquity, games ſacred 
to Flora, a Sabine goddeſs, and celebrated, by advice of the 
dybiline oracle, every ſpring, to beg a bleſſing on the graſs, 
trees, and flowers. They were firſt inſtituted A. U. C. 513 
with the fines of ſeveral perſons then convicted of the crimen 
peculatus, that is, for appropriating to themſelves the public 
land of the ſtate. 


The main part of this ſlemnity was managed by a company 


cancing, fighting, or acting mimic tricks. However, the 
wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were for diſcontinuing this cuſ- 
tom: Yet Cato, when he ſaw the people aſhamed to let the 
maids trip, while he was there, immediately went out of the 
- to let the ceremony have its courſe. 
LORATIA, floral games inſtituted in France in 1324; when 
_ 2arular letter was, about All-ſouls day the preceding year, 
it to all the provincial poets, to meet at Tholouſe on May- 
15 following, there to rehearſe their poems, promiſing a vio- 
nal gold to the perſon whoſe piece ſhould be judged the beſt. 
; 0 Celign Was tound ſo good that the council of Tholouſe 
ved to continue it at the city charge. In 1325 à chancel- 
* ſecretary were choſen, and the inſtituters took the 
_ err ot the new academy. 'T wo other prizes 
_ 8 to the violet, an eglantine and a "ang N by a lady 
Ni ve an eſtate, and fixed the worth of the flowers at 15 
> nn and gave her own houſe, now the town-houſe, 
he dlemnity. The different kinds of compoſition are to 
ee an eclogue, and an ode. It was decreed that he 
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ore the ſuſt prize mi zht demand to be made a batchelor ; 


of lewd ſtrumpets, who ran up and down naked, ſometimes / 
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and whoever bore away all three, ſhould be created a doctor 
in poetry. The ceremony is kept three days with great ſolem- 
nity ; poems are — ed every day, and the third day the 
prizes are judged, and the conquerors conveyed home with 

ds and muſic. | 
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is inſerted into the upper end of che ſecond bone of] FLO RID Seyle, a ſtyle which is very much raiſed and decorated 


with figures and flowers of rhetoric. See STYLE. 

FLOYRIN, à ſpecies of coin of different value accordi to the 
different countries in which it is current, There my lorins 
of god and Florins of filver. See EXCHA/NGE, 

FLORIST, a perſon who is curious in cultivating lowers, and 
acquainted with their kinds, names, characters, &c. 

Y, Fioway, Fieway, FLoReTTEE, FLEUR-DE- 

LIS, &c. terms in heraldry, uſed when the outlines of any 

ordinary are drawn in the form of flowers, lillies, flower-de- 

luces, &c. See plate XXIX. fig. 16. 

FLOY/TA, or FLoTtTa, the fleet of ſhips which the Spaniards 
ſend to the Weſt-Indies to fetch home their treaſure, and 
other commodities from La Vera Cruz. _ 

FLOY/TSON, is the wreck of ſhips which afterwards float on 
the water. This belongs to the lord-high-admiral, by his 
letters patent. 

FLOWER, fs, that part of a vegetable which is commonly 
diſtinguiſhed from the other parts by particular colours, and is 
for the moſt part annexed to the embryo of the fruit, and 
ſeems formed to 2 the nutritive juices for theſe embryo's, 
and __ the diſcloſing of their parts. 

The Flowers of plants, according to Dr. Grew, have com- 

monly the empalement, foliation, and attire. In moſt plants 

there is a perianthium, calyx or Flower-cup, at the bottom of 
the Flower. 

Mr. Ray reckons that every perfect Flower muſt have petala, 

ſtamina, apices, and the ſtylus. He alſo divides the perfect 

Flowers of plants, even if without ſtamina, 1. Into ſimple 

Flowers, which do not conſiſt of other ſmaller ones, and 

which uſually have but one ſingle ſtyle. 2. Compounded, ag- 

gregated, or compoſite Flowers, which conſiſt of ſeveral little 
oſculi, * ſo as to make but one Flower. 

Simple Flowers are monopetalous, the body of the Flower 

being of one entire leaf, though ſometimes cut a little way 

into many ſeeming leaves, as borage, bugloſs, &c. or 

Polypetalous which have diſtinct petala or leaves, and thoſe 

falling off ingly, and not all together, as the ſeeming petala of 

the monopetalous Flowers always do. And both theſe he di- 

vides into uniform and difform Flowers. The former have 

the right and left hand parts, and the forward and backward 
parts of the Flower all alike. But thoſe of a difform Flower 

have no ſuch regularity, as ſage, dead-nettle, &c. 

A monopetalous difform Flower he alſo divides into, 

I. Semifiſtular, that is, ſuch whoſe upper part reſembles a 

pipe cut off obliquely, as in the ariſtolochia. 

2. Labiate ; and this either with one lip only, as in the acan- 

thum and ſcordium; or with two lips, as in the greateſt part 

of labiate Flowers. And here the upper lip is turned upwards, 
and fo turns the convex part downwards, as in the chame- 
ciſſus, &c. But moſt commonly the upper lip is convex above, 
and turns the hollow part down to its fellow below, repre- 
ſenting a helmet or monk's hood. And hence theſe are called 
you cucullate, and galericulate Flowers; ſuch are the 

"lowers of the lamium and moſt verticillate plants. Some- 
times allo the labium is entire, and ſometimes jagged or 
divided, 

3- Corniculate, that is, ſuch hollow Flowers as have on their 

upper part a kind of ſpur, or little horn, as in the linaria, 

delphinium, &c. And the corniculum or calcar is always im- 

pervious at the tip or point. 

Compounded Flowers are either, 

I. Diſcous, or diſcoidal, that is, whoſe little floſculi are ſet 

together ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of 

the Flower plain and flat; and which therefore, on account 
of its round form, reſembles a diſcus : Which diſk is ſome- 
times radiated, when there are a row of petala ſtanding round 
in the diſk like the points of a ſtar, as in the matricaria, cha- 

mæmelum, &c, 3 

Sometimes naked, that is, having no ſuch radiating leaves 

round the limb of its diſk, as in the panacetum. 

2. Planifolious, which is compoſed of plain Flowers ſet toge- 

ther in circular rows round the center, and whoſe face is 

uſually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged, as the hieracia, 

ſonchi, &c. 

. Fiſtular, which is compounded of ſeveral large, hollow, 
ſee Flowers like pipes, all divided into large jaggs at 
the ends. 

4. Imperfe& Flowers, becauſe they want the petala, are called 

ſtamineous, apetalous, and capiJlaceous. 

And thoſe, which hang by fine threads like the juli, Tourne- 

fort calls amentaceous, and we, cats-tails, 

The ſame writer uſes campaniformes to denote ſuch Flowers 

as are in the ſhape of a bell; and infundibuliformes for ſuch 

as are in the form of a funnel. 

He alſo diſtinguiſhes ſome difform monopetalous Flowers by 

the name of perſonati, that is, ſuch as expreſs the gaping 

mouths of ſome animals ; and diſtinguiſhes theſe from what he 
calls labiati, in that the ſtyle or piſtillum of theſe does not end 
in a capſula ſeminalis, as it does in the others. 

s L | Flower, 
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FLo0wrk; in architecture, according to Vitruvius, is a repre- 
- ſentation of ſome imaginary Flower, by way of crowning, or 
- the top of à dome, &c. The moderns generally uſe, inſtead 
of this ornament; a vaſe, ball, or the like. 

FLowER of the capital, in architecture, is an ornament reſem- 
bling 'a roſe, in the middle of the ſweep of the Corinthian 


abacus. 


ii anciently of great dignity ; being reputed the nobleſt of all 
Flowers, — as ſuch . +62 in 51 ages, the charge of the 
L toyal eſcutcheon of the kings of France. 
Frowrxs, flores, in chemiſtry, are the moſt ſubtile parts of 
bodies, ſeparated from the nom of bodies, in a dry 
© form, by ſublimation. See SUBL ATION. © 
FrowsRs of ant#,my, are ſublimed from an equa] quantity of 
the direct ſal ammoniac and antimony diſſolved in aqua regia, 
© and reduced to an impalpable powder. 1 * 
FLowxs of Benzoin ; fee Flores BENZOVUNI. 
FLOWERS ſulphur. See SULPHUR: 
FrowtRs, in the animal oeconomy, the menſes, or monthly 
purgations of women. See ME/NSES. * 
Flows, in rhetoric, are figures, or ornaments of diſcourſe. 
FLUVDITY *, in philoſophy, that ſtate or affection of bodies 
which denominates, or — 4 them fluid. 
* The word is derived from the Latin uo, to flow. 


It is commonly obſerved that the roundneſs of the particles 
conduces very much to Fluidity, not only as it diſpoſes them 
to move, one among another with greater facility, but becauſe, 
round bodies touching one another in few points only, the 
ſorce with which they mutually attract each other, is the 
weaker. But, upon this ſuppoſition, the particles of a fluid 
ought to move with leſs freedom one among another, by 
how much the greater the weight is, with which they are 
compreſſed (for it is the ſame thing in this reſpect, whether 
they preſs againſt each other by virtue of their own attraction, 
or by ſome external force) but of this we have no experience. 
A diver upon plunging out of his bell at the bottom of the ſea 
never finds the water leſs fluid, notwithſtanding the * 
preſſure from above. Mr. Boyle, having cauſed a tadpole to 
be put into a veſſel of water, and to be preſſed with a very 
great force, tells us that in appearance it ſound no inconveni- 
ence from thence, but ſwam about with the ſame freedom and 
briſkneſs as ever. | 
Quere, whether the particles of which fluids conſiſt, are in 
contact with each other or not? Perhaps they are prevented 
from approaching nearer than to a certain diſtance, - 
repelling power diffuſed around each fingle particle. e 
obſervation that water is not rendered leſs fluid by preſſure, 
ſeems to favour this opinion; and the property which the air 
has of expanding or contracting itſelf, according to the weight 
which it ſuſtains, proves beyond contradiction, that its parti- 
cles are endued with ſuch a power. But then, if the particles 
of all fluids have this power, it will follow that it ought to be 
in ſome meaſure capable of being reduced into leſs ſpace by 
preſſure, as air is, which they have not as yet been ſhewn to 
be. Further, fince, if the parts of fluids are placed juſt beyond 
their natural diſtances from each other, they will approach 
and run together, and if placed farther aſunder ſtill, will repel 
each other ; it follows, upon the foregoing ſuppoſition, that 
each particle of a fluid muſt be ſurrounded with three ſpheres 
of attraction and repulſion one within another: The inner- 
moſt of which is a ſphere of repulſion, which keeps them 
from approaching into contact; the next, a ſphere of attraction 
diffuſed around this of repulſion, and beginning where this 
ends, by which the particles are diſpoſed to run together into 
drops; the outermoſt of all, a ſphere of repulſion, whereby 
they repel each other when removed out of that attraction. 
Now if this hypotheſis ſhould be found to be true, and we 
might, agrecably to the abovementioned conſequence of it, ſup- 
poſe that the particles of all bodies attract and repel each other 
alternately at different diſtances, perhaps we might be able to 
ſolve a great many phenomena relating to ſmall bodies, which 
now lie beyond the reach of our philoſophy. However, upon 
this ſuppoſition of the three ſpheres of attraction and repulſion 
juſt mentioned, nothing is more eaſy than to fee how ſolids 
may be converted into fluids and fluids into ſolids (as is done 
in liquefaction and freezing) for allowing that the firſt or in- 
nermoſt ſphere of repulſion is capable, like that of the parti- 
cles of air, of being augmented by heat, and diminiſhed or 
totally ſuſpended by cold ; it follows that bodies muſt be more 
or leſs fluid, in proportion to the degree in which they are af- 
fected by heat or cold: For, when the action of the hiſt ſphere 
of repulſion is diminiſhed or deſtroyed by cold, the particles of 
the fluid muſt neceſſarily be brought into cloſer contact with 
each other by the force of the circumambient attraction, and 
by that means conſtitute a harder body than before. But we 
mult not dwell too much upon an hypotheſis that wants proof 
we ſhall only add that although ſome fluids, as water, have not 
been as yet contracted in their dimenſtons, or made to take 
up leis ſpace than they naturally do, by any force with which 
they have been compreſſed by art; yet there are none but 
are naturally contracted by cold, frem whence it ſeems teaſon- 
able to infer, that their particles are at leaſt capable ot being 
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FLUIDS, are bodies whoſe parts yield to dhe 


| 33 nth þ ; connected t „that they readil wy 
FLowen-nt-tvce, or FreuUr-DE-LIS; in heraldry, is a bear- 1 go 7 Move out of the 8 
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impreſſed, and by yielding are ung moved 
The nature of a Fluid as diſtinguithed from that se 
hard body conſiſts in this;'viz: that its particles 2. 


when preſſed with the leaſt foroe one way more 
F rom whence philoſophers” conclude, that they Uothe, 
ingly minute, ſmooth, and round; it being othervite ed 
they ſhould move with ſuch freedom one among "molly 


than 


the leaſt inequality of preſſure. alen = 
Thoſe particles, conſidered ſeparately, are i 
common properties of matter, and ubject to the ſame = 


motion and gravitation with larger bodies; K 
fore into ———— of Fluids — conſider, 40 enqiire thy 
a collection of very ſmall round bodies, ſubje& 0 ky 
will exhibit under different circumſtances, In order — iy, 
it is uſual with hydroſtatical writers to conſider a F} 0g 
vided into ſeveral perpendicular columns conti - Us 
other. Sometimes it is convenient to conceive it d * 
thin plates of ſtrata lying upon one another. In * dale 
ſame Fluid is confidered as diſtinguiſhed both theſe "Uk 
into perpendicular columns, arid alſo into thin en 
Plate XXX. fg. 4. repreſents a veſſel filled with N 
the height E F, and divided into the columns GH, Ty 
M, &c. and alſo into the ſtrata RS, ITV, XV c vl 
From this obſervation, concerning the Properties of the | 
cles conſidered ſeparately, immediately reſults the fel 8 
propoſition, viz, that in a veſſel, whoſe form is fuch 2 * 
preſented by AB CD (late XXX. fig. 4.) the — 
of preſſure, which, each ſtratum ſuſtains from the 1 
the incumbent Fluid, is in proportion to the number df ths 
ſtrata which reſt upon it, that is, as the height of the fv. 
face of the Fluid above it; for if we ſuppoſe the fra 
equal thickneſs, the quantity ſuſtained. is proportionable x 
the ſtrata. : 
When the ſurface of a Fluid is level, each particle is fuk 
ed in its place by the contiguous one. If the truth d & 
propoſition be denied, let the particle mn be one df 
which is not ſuftained in its place by the contiguous ones, by 
is moving from thence towards ſome other part of the ws, 
v. g. towards D. Now, ſince all the other particles df te 
ſtratum are at an equal depth below the ſurface of the Fut 
with this, they alſo fuſtain an equal degree of preſſure (byte 
laſt propoſition) conſequently for the ſame reaſon that cned 
them is moving towards D, the reſt may all be faid tok 
moving in the ſame direction: But this cannot be true d tt 
whole ſtratum, while the veſſel is entire, and therefore of ne 
of its parts. Now the like reaſoning will hold againſt thems 
tion of the particle »: » towards any other part of the vel}; 
from whence it follows that each particle of the Flud u 
tained in its place by the contiguous ones, and therefore d- 
. to continue at reſt. 

rom hence is derived a fundamental propoſition in hydraks 
tics, viz. that when the ſurface of a Fluid is level, whatot 
preſſure any ſingle particle or ſmall portion ſuſtains frum ti 
contiguous ones on one part, it ſuſtains the ſame on al ti 
reſt; that is, it is preſſed by them with an equal degree q f 
on all ſides. 
For, by the definition of the Fluid, each particle is diſpoled u 
give way, and move out of its place, when the preſſure is a 
equal on all fides ; and each particle is preſſed by the c. 
guous ones in fuch a manner, that it is ſuſtained in its pac 
thereby; it is therefore preſſed with an equal degree d lr 
on all ſides. 3 
From hence it follows that each particle or ſmall portion di 
Fluid preſſes with the ſame degree of force in all directions 
thoſe which are contiguous to it. For, by the third hd 
nature, every particle preſſes upon the contiguous c i 
the ſame degree of force, with which it is preſſcd upon 
them. | | 
The ſurface of a Fluid becomes level by its own gravity N. 
no external force prevents its being fo. | = 
For the particles of Fluids preſs in all directions with hes 
proportionable to the height of their ſurfaces ; if then mn 
face be not level, the different parts of the ſame mache = 
tum will be preſſed not only downwards, but {10ewa)* 15 d 
each other with unequal forces; the greater previure " * 
overcoming the weaker, the particles which envy” 4 
preſſure, will be driven out of their places and mib 
the ſurface becomes level; each particle will be equal! Py 
in every direction, and therefore will remain at reit, 1 
ſurface continue in that ſtate. : 

Fluids gravitate in Fluids of the ſame wr 1e 

This propoſition is a neceſſary conſequence oor \ Fi 
obſerved about the nature of the particles ot 2 12 
conſiſt, viz. that they are ſolid, and endued — 
properties with other bodies. The reaſon why e 
is not ſenſible in the Fluid, is becauſe the lower ages 
the upper and hinder them from deſcending. ue * 
follow from thence, that the gravity ou oof eines; 
tirely taken away, as fome philoſophers habe "vo 
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ne lower 6 inſt the upper in ſuſtaining 
gs mic 8 — much 205 —— their reaction, preſs upon 
dem. dun Thus the weight of the whole Fluid is com- 
the Jower: to the veſſel; which therefore weighs according to 
ty it contains, notwithſtanding the preſſure of each 
— e Fluid, taken ſeparately, ſeems not to effect it. 
Fluid is in proportion to its perpendicular 
u and the quantity of the ſurface ainſt which it preſſes. 
| height, This propoſition admits of four caſes. : 
When the Fluid is contained in a veſſel of the ſame dimen- 
3 from top to bottom, and held in an erect poſition, as 


Fluid above it. For, conceiving it divided into columns, the 
ure upon 8 
o eight of the columns: And it will alſo be as 
1 — becauſe the quantity of Fluid, which 
2s upon the bottom, is in that proportion; that is, as the 
ſtude of the bottom preſſed upon. en u 
i inclined, or irregular, the truth of this propoſition is ſo far 
16-9 being evident, that it has been commonly looked upon 
dox. 
Hy veſſel A B C D (plate XXX. fig. 5;) be filled with 
Fluid of the height E F, and held in an inclined poſition, as 
thererepreſented ; lay, the preſſure of the Fluid is 1 
able to the magnitude of the baſe CD and FG or HD, 
the perpendicular height of the ſurface of the Fluid above it. 
For ſuppoſing the Fluid divided into the ſtrata EI, XM, 
LO, Ke. ſo far as the firſt ſtratum EI is prevented from 
rreſling upon K I, the ſurface of the next inferior ſtratum, b 
being in ſome meaſure ſupported by the fide of the veſſel F I, 
{ far is its preſſure augmented by the reaction of the oppoſite 
fide E K upon it, which is exactly equal to the action of 
the former, becauſe this Fluid preſſing every way alike, at the 
{ame depth, below the ſurface, exerts an equal force againſt 
both theſe ſides. The ſurface therefore of the ſecond ſtratum 
is preſſed with the ſame degree of force with which it would 
be, if the quantity of Fluid contained in the former ſtratum 
was included within the ſpace HK Q I, which is exactly 
equal to it, as having the ſame baſe K I, and the ſame per- 
pendicular height QI. Now this being true of each ſtratum, 
their prefſure upon CD the baſe of the veſſel is the ſame, as if 
they were all placed perpendicularly over it, and filled the 
face NH CD: which * 2 do, ſince the ſum of their 
perpendicular height QI, K 8, L T., and NV is equal to 
HD, the perpendicular height of this ſpace, and each of their 
baſes K i, L M, &c. is equal to CD its baſe. But by the 
foregoing caſe, if the ſpace R H C D was filled with a Fluid, 
the preflure of it would be proportionable to the dimenſions of 
the baſe C D, and the perpendicular height D H; therefore it 
is the ſame in the inclined tube AB CD. 
3. Let the veſſel A B C be irregular, as repreſented figure the 
leventh, and filled with a Fluid to the height D; I ſay the preſ- 
ure of the Fluid upon the baſe C is proportionable to the mag- 
nitude of the baſe, and C D the perpendicular height of the 
{urface of the Fluid above it. 
In order that the proof of this propoſition may be the better 
uncerſtood, we muſt premiſe the following lemma, viz. 
That when a Fluid paſies through a pipe A B (plate XXX. 
. 8.) which in ſome parts is larger than in others, the mo- 
mentum or force with which it moves, is every-where the ſame. 
For where the Fluid is paſſing through the tube, its velocity in 
every part will be reeiprocally as the quantity of matter ; for 
inſtance; it will be as much greater at C than it is at D, as 
tne quantity paſſing through C at any inſtant of time is loſs 


e conveyed through the ſmaller parts of the tube in the ſame 
time, unleſs it ſhould move faſter there, in proportion to the 
[nullnefs of them. Now the momentum of bodies is partly 
ching to the quantity of matter, and partly to the velocity; 
conicquently what the Fluid, which is actually paſſing through 
tac narrower parts of the tube, wants in quantity, is compen- 
Late. by its velocity in thoſe parts; and what it wants in point 
t velocity in the other parts is made up by the quantity paſſing 
trough them; ſo that the moment is ths ſame in every part 
the tube, whether larger or narrower. The ſame is true, 
Wiatever be the poſition the tube is held in. 

+ Lt us now conceive the Fluid in the veſſel A BC (plats 
XXX. fig. 7.) to be diſtinguiſhed into the ſtrata EF, GH, 
N., &c. Let us alſo imagine the bottom of the veſſel C to be 
f able, that is, capable of ſliding up and down the narrow 
de veſſel. v. g. from C to H (without letting any of 
15 ran out). Let it further be ſuppoſed that this move- 


D r } 4 . . * 
N tom 15 drawn up or let down with a given velocity, 
"ule the veſſel 
th 


* 
= 
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17 Kelt is fixed and immovcable; it is evident 
1 ſtratum, which is contiguous to the bottom, 
nec Talleg or let down with the ſame velocity, and will 
a moment proportionable to that velvcity and the 
3 of matter it contains: But, by the lemma, all the reſt 
Rp will have the fame moment, conſequently the mo- 
3 a taken together (that is, of the whole Fluid) is the 
the veſlel had been no larger in any one part, than 


44 1 * at 1 . 0 RE . 2 
„ dhe bottom, (tor then the moment of each ſtratum 


than at D, and fo of the reſt; becauſe a leſs quantity would | 
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preſſure therefore or action of the Fluid, with wliich it ende 
vours to force the bottom out of its place, is as the number 
of ſtrata, that is, the perpendicular height of the Fluid, ahd 
the magnitude of the lowermoſt ſtratum, that is, the bottom. 
Again ſuppoſe the veſſel A BC (plate XXX. fig. 9.) filled 
with a Fluid to D; I ſay the preſſure upon the bottom B C is 
proportionable to the dimenſions of the bottom; arid to D E, 
the perpendicular height of the Fluid. 
For if we ſuppoſe the bottom moveable, as before, and raiſed 
up or let down with a given velocity, the moment of every 
ſtratum will be the ſame with that of the lowermoſt, by the 
lemma ; therefore the moment of all taken togethet is the 
ſame, as if the veſſel had been no leſs in any one part, than it 
is at the bottom; conſequently the preſſure is proportionable 
to the perpendicular height, and the magnitude of the bottom. 
This caſe is the converſe of the former. 
From hence it follows; that if a veſſel is made of ſuch a form, 
as is repreſented = XXX. fig. 10.) bb ABCDEFH, 
and filled with a Fluid to the height C, the weight which the 
bottom ſuſtains, is as great as it would be, had the veſſel been 
I K F H (which is every-where of the ſame dimenſions that the 
other is of at the bottom) and filled to the top I K; becauſe 
the preſſure, by the propoſition, is proportionable tothe bottom 
and perpendicular height, which in both caſes are the ſamc. 
The velocity, with which a Fluid ſpouts out at a hole in the 
bottom of a veſſel, is equal to that which a body would ar- 
quire by falling freely from the level of the ſurface of the Fluid 
to the hole. — 
Let there be a large cylindrical tube A B C D (plate XXX. 
fig. 1 1.) in the upper patt of which let us imagine a cylinderot 
ice FG HI exactly fitting it; let it further be ſuppoſed that 
HI, the lower ſurface of the ice, is continually melting ſo as 
to afford a ſtream of water running down the middle of the 
tube. Now the form of this ſtream of water will neceſſarily be 
ſuch as is repreſented in the figure by H LI; for the water 
falling freely will deſcend faſter and faſter like other bodies, 
cauſing thereby the ſtream to become narrower: Now let it 
be ſuppoſed that the tube has a bottom as C D, with an hole 
in it at K, juſt ſufficient to let the ſtream paſs freely; it is evi- 
dent there will be no obſtruction on this account, but that the 
Fluid will paſs through the hole with ſuch velocity as it natu- 
rally acquires by falling from H I, the lower ſurface of the ice. 
And if we ſuppoſe M and N, the empty parts of the tube, to 
be filled with water, the water will preſs equally upon the ſides 
of the ſtream in every direction, and therefore will be no im- 
pediment to its motion on that account. Laſtly, let us ſuppoſe 
the ice taken away and the ſtream ſupplied from the watet at 
the ſides, as is the caſe when a Fluid runs out through the 
bottom of a veſſel; then will the velocity, with which the 
water flows through the hole, continue the ſame ; for fo far 
as the water, coming from the ſides, endeavours to deſcend 
itſelf, ſo far it obſtrudts the deſcent of the ſtream, and no far- 
ther ; and conſequently cauſes no alteration in the velocity or 
quantity of Fluid running out. The velocity therefore, with 
which the Fluid paſſes through the hole, is equal to that 
which a body would acquire by falling freely from the level of 
the ſurface of the Fluid to that place. 
If the hole is made in the fide of the veſſel at the ſame diſtance 
below the ſurface, the velocity will be the ſame, on account 
of that equal tendency Fluids have to move every way Alike. 
The velocity, with which a Fluid ſpouts out from the bottom 
or fide of a veſſel, is as the ſquare root of the height of its 
ſurface above the hole. 
The cauſe why a Fluid ſpouts out through an hole made in the 
bottom or ſide of a veſſel, is the preflure or weight of the Fluid 
incumbent upon the hole ; from whence it ſhould ſeem, that 
the velocity oughtto be as the preſſure ; but, if ſo, then the quan- 
tity run out would alſo be as the preſſure (for thefaſter the liquor 
flows, the greater is the-quantity thrown out in a given time, 
and vice verſa) conſequently upon this ſuppoſition! we ſhould 
have two effects, each depending on the ſame cauſe and equa] 
to it, which is abſurd. It is not then the quantity of Fluid 
run out, nor the velocity with which it Rows, but its moment, 
or both theſe multiplied together, that is the true and adequate 
effect of the preſſure. Now, theſe being ever in the ſame 
ratio with each other, it is neceſſary, in order that the eftect 
may be proportionable to its cauſe, that each of them be 
only as the ſquare root of the preſſure : For then, being multi- 
plicd together, their product, or the moment of the ſpouting 
Fluid, is adequately as the preſſure which occaſions it; but 
the preſſure is as the perpendicular height, therefore the velo- 
city, and alſo the quantity of Fluid ſpouting out, is only as 
the ſquare root of the height of its ſurface above the hole. 
To give an inſtance or two; ſuppoſe two holes made in the 
ſide of a veſſel, the one an inch below the ſurface of the Fluid 
it contains, the other four inches; the velocity with which 
the liquor flows out of the lower hole, will not be four times 
as great as that with which it flows through the upper, 
notwithſtanding the prefiure is four times greater : For if it 
ſhould, the quantity run out in a given time would alſo be 
four times greater, conſequently the effect produced would 
be 16 times greater than it is at the upper hole, that is, four 
times greater than the cauſe ; which is abſurd, 
Whereas the velocity and quantity of matter will each be only 
twice as great as they are above, producing thereby à force, 
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et moment only four times as great, which 9 ionable 

2 Yo, if a ye wee made 16 me 4 

the ity of matter will not be each 

16 times greater than at the other, but only ſour times 

1 4 4 | 
hen a current of water, or other Fluid, falls perpendicularly | 


, the velocity and 


ter, as the preſſure is. 


upon 00 fakes of a lane, or flows againſt it, as the wind 
inſt the fail of a ſhip, or the like, the force, which the 
id exerts upon it, is equal to the weight of a column of the 
ſame Fluid whoſe baſe is equal to the plane, and its height 
ſuch that a body falling freely * it would acquire a 
degree of velocity equal to that with which the Fluid moves. 
In order to demonſtrate this tion, let us bo the 
veſſel A B CD (plate XXX. fig. 12.) filled with a Fluid and 
having a large hole E F in the bottom, then will the preſſure 


of the Fluid cauſe a ſtream to flow out, which in the hole | 


itſelf will have ſuch a degree of velocity, as a body would ac- 
8 by _ freely from the ſurface of the Fluid in the veſſel 
to the hole. | 
In the midſt of this hole, and conſequently in the ſtream, let 
us ſuppoſe a plane, as PQ ſuſpended, but ſomewhat leſs than 
is ſufficient to fill the hole, leſt it ſtop the current of the water. 
Now it is certain this plane ſupports a column of the Fluid, 
an to that which preſſes upon any other part of the bottom 
the veſſel of equal dimenſions with itſelf (for being thus pla- 
ced, it may be looked upon as a part of the bottom) but every 
part bears a column, whoſe baſe is equal to its own dimenſi- 
ons, and its height the ſame with that of the ſurface of the 
Fluid in the veſſel: Conſequently this plane ſupports fuch a 
column, that as it is reſiſted by the ſtream with a force equal 
to the weight of a column, whoſe baſe has the fame dimenſions 
with itſelf, and whoſe height is equal to that of the ſurface of 
the Fluid in the veſlel, that is, ſuch an height as the body, Dy 
falling freely from, would acquire a velocity equal to that wi 
which the Fluid moves. 
The preſſure of a Fluid 
&c. is equal to the weight of a column of the ſame Fluid, 
whoſe baſe is equal to ſo much of the bank as is below the ſur- 


face of the Fluid, and whoſe height is equal to half the depth 
of the Fluid. 


If the preſſure upon every part of the bank, from the ſurface to 
the bottom, was as great as it is at the bottom, the preſſure 
againſt it would be equal to the weight of a column whoſe baſe 
is equal to ſo much of the bank as is under the ſurface of 
the Fluid, and which has the whole depth of the Fluid for its 
height; for the preſſure upon every part of the bank at the 
bottom is equal to the weight of a column, whoſe baſe cor- 
reſponds to the part preſſed upon, and whoſe — is that of 
the depth of the Fluid; conſequently, if the preſſure was the 
fame every-where from top to bottom, it would be equal to 
the weight of as many ſuch columns as would anſwer to all 
the parts of the bank: But the preſſure every-where dimi- 
niſhes in proportion as we approach the top, where it is no- 
thing ; it 1s therefore but half what it would be in the other 
caſe ; from whence the propoſition is clear. 


The Heels of FLutps on ſolids immerſed therein. — The ſpecific 


gravity of a body is that by which it is ſaid to be heavier or 
ighter than another of a different kind: Thus lead is ſaid to 
be ſpecifically heavier than cork ; becauſe, ſuppoſing an equal 
bulk of each, the one would be heavier than the other. From 
hence it follows, that a body ſpecifically heavier than another 
is alſo more denſe, that is, contains a greater quantity of matter 
under the ſame bulk, becauſe bodies weigh in proportion to 
the quantities of matter they contain. If a ſolid be immerſed 
in a Fluid of the fame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, it will 
remain ſuſpended therein, in whatever part of the Fluid it 
is put. 

Let the body F G HI (plate XXX. fig. 13.) be immerſed in 
the Fluid A B CD to the depth MN, or any other whatever; 
I fay it will continue in the ſame part of the Fluid, when left 


to itſelf, without either riſing to the ſurface, or ſinking towards 


the bottom. 

For the body being (by the ſuppoſition) of equal gravity with 
the Fluid, the weight of the column K LH I, which conſiſts 
partly of Fluid, and partly of the body, is the ſame as if it had 
been all Fluid ; conſequently H I, that part of the ſurface of 
the ſtratum M N, which lies immediately under the body, is 
preſſed with the ſame degree of force, that any other part of 
the ſame dimenſions is, and therefore the whole column 
K L HI will be ſupported in its place. Now the ſame being 
true of the column K L HI, whatever be its length, it is 
evident the body will be ſuſpended in its place at any depth. 
But, if the body is ſpecifically heavier than the Fluid in which 
it is immerſed, it will ſubſide to the bottom: For then, in 
whatever part of the Fluid it is put, the column K L HI will 
always be heavier than an equal column, that conſiſts all of 
Fluid; conſequently H I, that part of the ſtratum MN, 
which lies immediately under the body, will ſuffer a greater 
preſſure, than any other part of the ſame dimenſions; and 
therefore will give way, and permit the body to ſubſide conti- 
nually, till it reaches the bottom. 
On the contrary, if the body is ſpecifically lighter than the 
Fluid, it will riſe to the top, in what part of the Fluid ſoever 
it is put. For then the column K L HI will always be lighter 
than an equal column which is all Fluid ; conſequently H I 


againſt a perpendicular bank or fluice, | 
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preſſed with the ſame de 


ve ſuppoſe the body to be of the fame ſpecihc 
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will be leſs preſſed downwards, than 


ſtratum of equal dimenſions, and will her Part of te ſa 


riſe up, carrying the body with it, till it ariſes ,, , uh 
A body being laid on the ſurface of a Fluid — 
then Hl fiok: no. its tk the mer part take) we. 
ace of a whoſe weight i 
X77 2 TY urn 
( plate . _s | be a 2 
liquor * heavier a will db ovine, 
immerſed part I K & H takes up the place of fo mag. 8 
as is; equal to it in weight. For in that caſe ( . ch Piat 
of the ſurface of the ftratum upon which the bah = 
of force as it would be. u 
ſpace I K G H full of the Fluid; that is, all the pat. 
ratum are preſſed alike, and therefore the body, after the 
ſunk ſo far into the Fluid, is in #quilibrio with it ang g 
main at reſt. will. 
From hence it follows that a body is as much (ec: 
lighter than the Fluid on which it floats, as the * 
part is leſs than the whole, For, by how much pap 
merſed part is, ſo much the leſs Fluid is equal in weightt 
the whole body ; that is, the body is fo much the lighter, * 
ſpect of the Fluid. And if the body be made to fon tw. 
vely. in Fluids, whoſe ſpecific gravities differ amon Nang 
ſelves (but all exceed that of the body) the lights g. 
Fluids are, ſo much greater will be the part immer(c4 
A body ſuſpended in a Fluid ſpecifically lighter than ith 
loſes a part of its weight (or rather communicates it to the 
Fluid) equal to that of a | we of Fluid of the fame bulk 
Let us, inſtead of ſuppoſing the body ſuſpended in the Fl, 
imagine it to be away, and its place filled with the Flu: 
now it is evident, this being of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 
the circumjacent Fluid, will be entirely — by it, or, if 
vity wi 
Fluid, it will be wholly ſuſpended by it; we ſee — 
preſſure of the circumambient Fluid, whereby it endeavour 
to buoy up the body, is equivalent to the weight of ſo much 
Fluid, as would fill the place the body takes up. But fnce 
the Fluid preſſes only on the ſurface of the body, that 
is the ſame, whatever be the ſpecific gravity of the body; the 
body therefore loſes ſo much of its weight, as the Fluid woul 
naturally buoy up; that is, fo much as is the weight d x 
uantity of Fluid of the ſame bulk. 
his propoſition affords us a method of determining the ref. 
tion, which the ſpecific gravities of bodies, whether Fluid ct 
folid, bear to each other. For whereas, by weighing a fald 


in a Fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, we find the abſolute 


weight of a quantity of the Fluid equal to it in bulk (viz, the 
weight the ſolid loſes) the relation, that weight bears ty 
the weight of the ſolid, is the relation of their ſpecific grai- 
ties; becauſe the weight of bodies, whoſe bulks are equi}, 
is as their ſpecific gravities : Conſequently if the fold 
weighed ſucceſſively in different Fluids (all lighter than it 
we gain the relation which the ſpecific gravity of each bears to 
that of the ſolid, and therefore to one another. Again, 4 
different ſolids are weighed in the ſame Fluid, the relation, 
which the ſpecific gravity of that Fluid bears to each folic, 3 
had, and therefore alſo the ſpecihc gravities of the ſolids among 
themſelves. — From what has been faid the nature of ly 
engines, and the various phænomena of Fluids, may beealiy 
underſtood. 


FLU/MMERY,, a kind of vegetable jelly extracted from the h. 


ſky parts of oatmeal, by ſoaking them in cold water, and then 
boiling the extract to a jelly. 


FLU/OR *, in philoſophy, &c. properly fignifies the fate of 


body, which was before hard, or ſolid, but, by fußon, c 
fire, is reduced into a ſtate of fluidity. 
* The word is Latin, and derived from fue, to flow. 


Fl vox, in minerology, implies a ſort of mineral concretion 


FLuoR albzs, in medicine, is a diſcharge of whitiſh gleety m 


frequently found among ores, and ſtones, in mines 20! 
quarries. 

$655 
by the natural parts of the fair ſex. This humor iſſues ſome- 
times from the veſſels of the uterus, and ſometimes from br 
glands of the vagina. In the former caſe the diſcharge ohs 
prefled during the time of the menſtrual courſes ; in the | | 
it ſubſiſts with them, and continues even in the time of pg 
nancy. 


* . * . . " h *1 
In both ſpecies of the diſeaſe the principal intention ought t! 


be directed toward mending the habit of body, from 88 
fault in which they derive their origin : But when the ar 
the diſtemper is in the vagina, it will moreover require 197% 
applications. OT" 
Wherefore, generally ſpeaking, it will be proper to 0 
cure by giving a vomit eſpecially with ipecacuanha ker * 
quent purging is indicated, chiefly with rhubarb; #8 
be taken either in ſubſtance, with the addition of une. 
and in ſome caſes of a little calomel now and then; 3 * 
tincture of rhubarb in wine. And the laxity f 78 
requires aſtringents, particularly ſuch as have ſtee 
compoſition. 
As to external or topical remedies, 
ceſſary, when the vagina is the ſeat of the 
carefully to avoid applying all ſuch as are po 
the peccant humor For thoſe only are ſe 
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_— Jittle ulcers of that membrane. For my 
ber ue en, 0 t exceſs, ordered the patient to 
{mall quantity of Bates's aqua aluminoſa, or of the 
"horated vitriolic water, with a little Egyptian honey 
_ to either, into the vn ina through a proper ſyringe, at 
widen times. And it will be of ſome ſervice to fumigate 
repens. now and then with a powder made with equal 
the vagen eſe, maſtich, amber, and cinnabar of anti- 
thrown on burning coals. Mead s Monita & Præ- 


td. 


. « kind of muſical wind inſtrument, which was one of 
FLUTE, »kind of among the ancients. and uſed in their 
27 theatres, amphitheatres, ſacrifices, &c. pretty much 
c dun g the modern Flute, though ſometimes we meet 
eee crooked at the end. There were three ſorts of it, 
wwe tibia, kſtula, whence the name of Flute, and the avena. 
The tibia was anciently made of the ſhank-bone of a horſe, 

or crane. The fiſtula was a kind of flagelet : Ihe avena 
only made by ſhepherds of a reed of oats. It is cer- 
ho the avena is taken for the fiſtula, and the other two are 
wy promiſcuouſly. Many Flutes on marble ſeem to be made 
of wood, fome of metal In ſacrifices and the bacchanalia we 
meet with minſtrels playing on two Flutes at once, which 
was more frequent than the ſingle flute. In all appearance, the 
two pipes were ſeparate, though they might be united at the 
end in the player's mouth; but the figures of all theſe minſtrels 
have a pipe in each hand. "The Flute had anciently 3 holes, 
afterwards 9, and then 10, which they played upon, as at 


1 or Flurixos, in architecture, are perpendicular 
channels or cavities cut along the ſhaft of a column or pilaſter. 
Vitruvius ſuppoſes they were firſt introduced in imitation of 

the plaits of women's garments. "They are chiefly affected in 

be fonic order, where they had their firſt riſe, though indeed 
they are uſed in all the richer orders, as the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, but ſeldom in the Doric, and ſcarce ever in the 
Taſcan. Each column has 24 Flutes, and each Flute is hol- 
lowed exactly a quadrant of a circle ; but the Doric has but 
20 Flutes. Between the Flutes are little ſpaces which Vitru- 
vius calls ſtriæ, and we, lifts ; though in the Doric the Flutes 
xe frequently made to join each other, without any interme- 
date ſpace, the liſt being ſharpened off to a thin edge, which 
forms a part of each Flute. 

FivTEs, in botany, moe the ſtems and fruits of certain plants, 
which have furrows analogous to thoſe of columns. 

FLUX , in medicine, is ſometimes taken for all kinds of de- 
fuxions, and in this ſenſe is the ſame as catarrhyſis or catar- 
thus ; ſometimes it bears a reftrained ſenſe, as the flux of 
the belly, an hepatic Flux. Sometimes Flux is taken in the 
ricteſt ſenſe for the fluxus muliebris, as a fluor albus, à fluor 
raber, &c. 

* The word is Latin fuxus, and derived from flu, to flow. 
firx, in hydrography, a regular periodical motion of the fea, 
which happens twice in 24 hours, whereby it riſes and is dri- 
yen violently againſt the ſhore. It is one of the motions of 
the tide, called the flow, or tide of flood ; the other motion 
by which the water ſinks and retires, is called the reflux, ebb, 
cr tice of ebb: There is always a kind of apparent ſtand 
:bout a quarter of an hour between the Flux and reflux. 
This phanomenon of the Flux and reflux of the ſea Sir Iſaac 
Newton explains, as he does all the other grand phænomena 
A nature, by the hypotheſis of gravity or the mutual attraction 
all bodies towards each other in proportion to their diſtances 
and denſities. By ſuppoſing that the earth and the moon mu- 
tally tend towards each other, as all the other planets do, 
lie water, by its fluidity, yielding more to this attraction than 
tie folid parts of the earth, ſhould be heaped up on the ſide 
next the moon; this amaſſing of the waters which cauſes the 

tux, follows the moon quite round the earth in about 25 

tours, fo that the reflux which is the abſence of theſe waters 

Alt neceflarily to follow in about 9o degrees or at fix haurs 

lance. Ry combining the motions of the ſun, moon, and 

ut, with their mutual] attractions or gravitations, he ſhews 

"it there muſt happen two Fluxes and refluxes in 25 hours; 

dan che molt conſiderable ones ought to follow the new and ſull 

ns ond that they ought to be greater at the equinoxes than 

. Hör“ ume. dee Newton's PRINCIPIA, and the arti- 


a. in chemiſt ry, a preparation which facilitates the fuſion of 
, and the harder metals. 
ape are reducible to two genera] kinds, the vitreous and 
beine! The vitreous is that which either has of itſelf, or 
3 alſumes, a glaſſy form in the fire; among che princi- 
af orgy i5 reckoned the glaſs of lead, the glaſs of antimony 
1 
ee an is underſtood that Which is compoſed of 
n er tartar, nitre, fixed alkali, or the like. And 
kane : principal of this kind is reckoned the black Flux, 
1313 AT" | 
wer > End ſeems more immediately deſtined to act 
we 6, or vitreſcible matter, wherewith ſtubborn ores 


45 v*® 


ecu ! N + ' 5 . . 
„„ endy mixed; and the ſaline kind to act more imme- 


. up * #4 ; . 
Tue en the ore itſelf, for the due ſeparation of the metal. 


W e Ke ; - 
ellen d bs ziel 7 ores require no Flux to make them run thin, 
which the metal they contain. And ſometimes ores 
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are ſo kindly as to contain their own Fluxes within them- 
ſelves. Thus, upon barely grinding ſome copper-ore to pow - 
der, and melting it in a common wind-fſurface, it has yielded 
more pure metal at the firſt operation, than could be obtained 
from it by means of the uſual Fluxes: So that artificial Flux; 
are chiefly for the ſtubborn or leſs traftable ores. - And theſe 
are ſometimes ſo exceedingly hard to fuſe, that it requires the 
utmoſt power of aft to treat them advantageouſly in the larger 
way of buſineſs, where no conſiderable expence can be allowed 
for Fluxes. Hence many mines remain unwrought, as being 
untractable without great charges: So that the improvement 
of the buſineſs of Fluxes, to render them cheap and effectual, 
might greatly advance metallurgy, The matter in ſoft ores 
which renders them fo fuſible has been found by an experi- 
ment upon copper-ore to be a kind of b.tuminous ſubſtance, 
_ of melting by a ſtrong heat into a ſoft and black kind 
glaſs. 
Some of the moſt powerful and cheap ſimple Fluxes hitherto 
known are dried wine-lees, dried cow-dung and horſe-dung, 
dried river-mud, fuller's-earth, iron hlings, common falt, glais, 
kelp or pot-aſh, ſandiver, &c. which may be uſed in the 
larger work ; as nitre, tartar, borax, ſal ammoniac, mercury 
ſublimate, &c. may in the ſmaller, or for making aflays, 
As for compound Fluxes they are numerous, almoſt eve 
operator having his favourite Flux. But here follow three 
which are powerful, almoſt general, and not expenſive. 
I. Take of nitre, prepared by long boiling in lime-water ; of 
ſea-ſalt melted in the fire, ſandiver and dry wine-lees, each 
one part; glaſs of lead, three parts; and powdered glaſs, 
eight parts: Mix them all well together. This Flux added 
in an equal weight will fuſe a very ſtubborn ore. 
2. For a ſtill ſtronger Flux, take equal parts of white tartar, 
common ſalt and nitre, prepared as above; calcine them 
to a white powder, and mix therewith its own weight of glaſs 
— lead; and to this Flux add two parts to one of the ſtubborn- 
eit ore. x 
3. For a powerful ſaline Flux, take of the ſtrongeſt ſoap - boil- 
er's lees four pounds, white tartar and common ſalt, melted 
in the fire, each one pound; boil them together with five gal- 
lons of human urine to a dry ſalt. This Flux is particularly 
proper where ſulphur and cobalt abound, and which render the 
ore very refractory. 
But the great ſecret, in the making and adapting of Fluxes, is 
not only to ſeparate the metal already ripened in the ore, but 
even to ripen the crude part of the ore in the fire ; ſomething 
of this kind may be effected, fince certain Fluxes will obtain 
a larger yield of metal from certain ores than other Fluxes in 
common uſe, though eſteemed the beſt, and though perhaps 
the deareſt, Thus clean iron filings will often do more than 
borax. But as the ſcales and crocus or ruſt of iron have been 
commonly uſed, inſtead of pure iron- itſelf, for a Flux ; few 
operators appear acquainted with the excellence of perfect iron 
for this purpoſe : And many advantages are now reaped by a 
prudent mixing of one ore with another of the ſame denomi- 
nation, and with the flags or recrements of metals in the way 
of a Flux. Shaw's Chenn/try, 

FLUXVONS, in mathematics, are the velocities of the incre- 
ments of variable or indeterminate quantities, conſidered not 
as actually generated, but as ariſing or beginning to be gene- 
rated: And to form a juit and adequate notion of them, we 
are to conſider mathematical quantitics, not 25 made up of an 
infinite number of very ſmall conſtituent parts, but as gene- 
rated or deſcribed by a continued uninterrupted motion or re- 
gular flux. A line is deſcribed, and in that deſcription is 
generated, not by the appoſition of parts, but by the continual 
motion of a point. A ſurface is generated by the uninter- 
rupted motion of a line, and a ſolid by the conſtant motion 
of a ſuperficies. An angle by the rotation of one of its legs. 
And the quantities thus generated in equal ſpaces of time, be- 
come equal, greater or leſſer, according as the celerities of 
the motions, by which they were generated, are equal, greater 
or leſſer. 

For example, if the point A (plate XXX. fig. 15.) move or 
be carried forward with an equal and uniform motion from A 
towards C, according to the direction of the line AC, and 
the point B move or be Carried forward with an equal and 
uniform motion from B towards D, according to the direction 
of the line BD; and the velocity of the point A be equal to 
the velocity of the point B the line A C, generated by the 
point A, will be equal to the line B D, generated by the point 
B in the fame time. If the velocity of the point A be double 
to the velocity of the point B, the line A C will be double to 
the line B D, each generated in the ſame time; and if the 
yelocity of the point A be triple of the velocity of the point B, 
the line A C deſcribed by the point A, in any ſpace of time, 
will be triple of the line B D, deſcribed by the point Bin the 
ſame part of time; and univerſally if U repreſent the velocity 
of the point A, and uc the velocity of the point B, the line de- 
ſcribed by the point A will be to the line deſcribed by the point 
B, in any time t, as U to u; and theſe velocities U and u, 
with which the generating or deſcribing points are carried, are 
called the Fluxions of the lines A C and B D, as the lines A C 
and B D, thus deſcribed, are called the fluents, 

Again, if the whole line A B (plate XXX. ſig. 16.) be ſup- 
poſed to be carried along the line B D from E towards D, 
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ctonſtantly perpendicular to BD, and parallel to itfcif ; and at 


the ſame time the point A be imagined to move according to 
the direction of the line A B, it will by this compound motion, 
one according to the direction A C, and the other according 
to the direction A B, deſcribe either a right line, or a curve 
line, according as the velocities of it in each direction are 
adjuſted or proportioned to each other; as will the line A B, 
for the ſame reaſon, deſcribe a rectilineal or a curvilineal ſuper- 
ficies. 
If the points A and B move with an equable and uniſorm velo- 
city; that is, if, in the time the point A with an equable velo- 
city moves toP, the point B is carried with an uniform velocity 
to b, fo that the ſpace A P, deſcribed in any given time by the 
point A, is to the ſpace deſcribed by the point B in the ſame 
time, as the whole ſpace A B deſcribed by the point A in a 
certain time, to the whole ſpace B D deſcribed by the point 
B, in the ſame time; the point A, by this compound motion, 
will deſcribe the right line A a D, as will the whole line A B 
generate the parallelogramic ſpace A B DC, while the fame 
line A B, diminiſhing according to the velocity of the point A, 
deſcribes the triangular ſpace AB D. | 
For inaſmuch as in the ſame time that the line A B is ſuppoſed, 
with an uniform velocity, to have moved into the place A 5, 
the point A is ſuppoſed to have moved with an equable velo- 
city through the ſpace A a equal to A P, it is manifeſt that the 
oint A will be found in a ; and becauſe AP is, in every point 
„to the whole line AB, as aPorAA is to the whole line 
BD or AC, the points aaa will be in a ſtraight line; and 


conſequently the point A, by the compound motion, will de- 


ſcribe the right line Aa 44 D in the ſame time as the whole 
line A B ſhall have generated the parallelogram A B DC, 
and the ſame line A B, diminiſhing in the ratio of the velocity 
of the point A, ſhall have deſcribed the triangle A B D. But 
if in the time that the point B = XXX. fig. 17.) by the 
uniform motion of the line A B, moves over equal ſpaces 
Bb, bh, &c. in equal times, the point A moves through 
ſpaces A a, A a, &c. equal to AP, AP, &c. which ſhall be to 
each other in a duplicate ratio of the ſpaces B 5, B &c. run 
through by the point B in the ſame time, the point A will, by 
this compound motion, deſcribe the parabolic curve Aaa a D, 
as will the whole line A B, the. parallelogrammic ſpace A B 
D C, and the line ab, a, the parabolic ſpace AB Da A. 
For becauſe it is as AB: A P:: B D*: P, whereſoever 
the point P be taken, the curve A444 D will be a parabola. 
Or, if while the point B (fig. 18.) by the uniform motion of the 
line B A along the line D B, deſcribes equal ſpaces B 6, 6 6, 65, 
&c. in equal times, the point A deſcends through ſpaces A P, 
AT, A Þ, &c. which ſhall be to each other in a ſubduplicate 
ratio of the ſpaces Bb, B b, Bb, &c. the curve, deſcribed by 
this compound motion of the point A, will be a parabola con- 
vex towards A B, and the ſpace ABD is the ſupplemental 
part wherein the lines Pa, Pa, Pa, which, in the former 
caſe, were the abſciſſa, now become the ordinates ; and the 
lines AP, AP, AP, which before were equal to the ordi- 
n:tes, become now the abſciſſa. But if, inſtead of imagining 
the line A B to be carried along the line B D parallel to itſelf, 
we conceive the ſame line A B to revolve about the point B, 
fixed as a center, whilſt the point A moves in the direction 
A R, ſrom A towards B, as before; then the point A, by 
thete two motions, will deſcribe ſome one of the radial or 
ſpiral curves ; and as all curves whatſoever ariſe from the dif- 
ferent velocitics of one or both of the points A and B, it will 
be eaſy from hence to conceive how any one, or all, of the 
infinite variety of curves may be generated. 

From the generation of curves thus explained, the nature of 
Fluxions will more evidently appear: For let A Pp D (plate 
XXX. fg. 19.) repreſent any given curve, AB its axis, PI, 
mu, ordinates applied, and draw the lines P&, p 6, parallel to 
the axis AB. Now inaſmuch as the points P and , 3 65 
repreſent the ſeveral poſitions of the points A and B in the 
regular and orderly formation of the curve, fo the lines P &, 
, which repreſent the ſeveral diſtances of theſe points aſun- 
der at thoſe ſeveral moments of time, are very properly and 
ſignificantly called the ſeveral Rowing values of the line AB; 


and as there is no imaginable moment of time wherein the 


points A and B are ſuppaſed to be at reſt, fo there is no imagi- 
nable time wherein the line A B continues of the ſame length, 
but is conſtantly in a ſtate of change, and flowing into a new 
value; and, for the ſame reaſon, the ordinates PM, pn, 
&c. equal in length to the diſtances Bb, B b, the ſpaces 
run through by the point B, being in a continual flux and 
change, are called the ſeveral flowing values of the baſe B D. 


In the generation or formation of any curve, if one of the 


points, B, for example, move with an equable and uniform 
motion, the other point A muſt neceſſarily move with an acce- 
lerated motion, according to ſuch degrees of acceleration as 
the nature of the curve required; for if the velocities of the 
generating points were equable, the path deſcribed would be a 
ilraight line, and conſequently the velocity of the generating 
point A mult be variable in every point of the curve. For as 
the motion of the point A towards B is a continued uninter- 
rupted motion; fo, being at the ſame time an accelerated one, 
the accooioration itſelf mutt be without the leaſt intermiſſion : 
And tor the acceleration to be without intermiſſion is to un- 
GS UC and indeterminate variations. Again, if the un- 
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Notation f FLUx10Ns.— Conſtant, or determi; 
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equal particles of the curve P and p Q are | 
particles of time, there muſt be infinite variations of in a 
of the generating point A, between the points Þ ved 
between the points pand Q: And as the point B bp, SU 
ceived to move with an accelerated motion to — 
velocity of the point B, in every conceivable 

B D, muſt be accelerated; and conſequently there —— line 


nite variations of velocity between the points Þ and R 10. 
and r, while thoſe increments p R, Qx, of the — an () 
QN, are generated, nas y , 
In aſmuch therefore as an infinite variety of velocities ; 

ſite to the production or formation of any — 8 requ. 
rated quantity, ſuch as Pp or R, &c. how ay A vere. 
in order to compare theſe increments together, it i, rh b 
neceſſary to conſider them in their ariſing ſtate, or * dar 
begin to be; and theſe velocities are accurately z t 
in the firſt ratio of the increments, conlidered as arif. 

that to find the Fluxions of flowing or determinate UW 
is to find the velocities with which they begin to b S 
in the firſt moments of formation. And the — 
11 obtains, whether we conſider the firſt ot * : 
of the velocities of the incremental parts; that is, wh — 
conſider them in their oy ratio's, as ariſing, — wh * be 
conſider the in their laſt ratio's, as vanithing _ 
to be. on ca 
From what has been faid it is maniſeſt, that the proce; 
of Fluxions is without end, that is, that there are! luden F 


Fluxions, and Fluxions of Fluxions, &c. in Innitum 


and exac!). 


' 
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Ae ee 
that is, ſuch as never increaſe or decreaſe, but — 
remain the ſame, are uſually, for the ſake of alhncken 44 
to avoid confuſion, denoted by the firſt letters of the a; wy 
as a, b, c, d, &c. n 
Indeterminate or flowing quantities, that is, ſuch quantity. 
are formerly increaſing or decreaſing by a perpetual andren 
flux of motion, are commonly expreſſed by the latter letter a 
the alphabet, ſuch as wy x, , z; and their Fluxiong, 0; k 
lerities of increaſe or decreafe, by the ſame letters, with ; f. 
tle over the head; thus, u, x, y, z repreſent the Puros 
the quantities u, x, y, Z And, inaſmuch as theſe Flux. 
may be conſidered as fluents, and, conſequently, haves. 
Fluxions of celerity, and increaſe or decreale, theſe are uy. 
ly denoted by the ſame letters with two points or titles ox 
the head; thus, 1, x, y, 2 are the Fluxiors of a, x, », 71 11 
after the ſame manner, the Fluxions of theſe, coniidere! x 
fluents, are denoted by the ſame letters with three tittles, g 


points over the head; thus, u, x, 5, z, and the Fluxion « 
theſe with four points or tittles, thus, 4, , / 2, Kc g 
theſe are called firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth Fluxions, 
Thus, , x, 5, z, which are the firſt Fluxions of u, 5 
are the ſecond Fluxions of u, x, y, 2, and a, x, y, z, whit 
are the firſt Fluxions of , x, y, z, are the ſecond Flux 
of, u, x, y, 2, and the third Fluxions of 2, x, J, 2. I lk: 
manner ½ ,, Z, are the firſt Fluxions of u, x, ), 2, the h. 
cond Fluxions of u, x, y, x, the third Fluxions of u, ,1, 5 
and fourth Fluxions of u, x, , 2, &c. 

And the Fluxions of fractions, as well as their ſecond, thi, 
tourth, &c. Fluxions, are denoted by 1, 2, 3, or 4, Kc. point 


placed in the horizontally in the break of the line that ſepara 
the numerator from the denominator. 


 @ SD 2 2. 4 2 2 2. 42 2 2 4 2 22 
Thus, ” 7 3 5 SD Lis — N 


a2 — 2 4 — K 2— 8 ag? 
are firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth” Fluxions of the quart? 
az ＋ 22 


42 — K 
In like manner, if the quantity a z + 2 z be a root, 0 | 
quantity, then its firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, &c. Fluxions* 
expreſſed by one, two, three, four, &c. points in the den 
the vinculum. 3 
Thus, "az + 22, VP az+22, V"az+22, J 4 75: 
denote the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth Fluxus d K. 


— 1 3 
quantity of / a= +-z 2, oraz ＋ ZZ: And after the fn 
manner may the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. Fluxons 
any other quantity of the ſame kind be expreſſed. 


0 o i - „ »0 fe 2. Te 
given to find its Fluxion,— 1. When the quantities ae 
n the room ot every quantity ſubſtitute 1ts Fluxion, _ 
nect them with the ſigns of their reſpective ore ue 

. % * . - Juul 2 
ſum will be the Fluxion required, Thus & 1 the 1 
2 - I 8 yd 
x, and y the Fluxion of y; therefore, x ＋ 7 the 1 
2 5 : — y ; for u, . 
. . . . — y Lu” 
increaſes, 7 diminiſhes, as the Fluxion : + 4 1 
. * me 
the Fluxion of y muſt be negative; and for ; de E 
the Fluxion x — y + 2 will be x—y +% ® 3 
* . 0 ” : 6 7 * oy 
of a +x + : + 4 will be x +y 4 *3 for net 
poſed, by the former way of notation, to wm ndergo 207 © 
tity never increafing nor diminiſhing, cannot 7 "51 con 
teration or change, and has therefore no Fluxio ” the u 
15 In like manners? 


quently, vanifhies in the operation. 
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on of e he 1 of any aggregate, whether ſum or 
manner | d. | 
22 * . — of the product of any number of flow- 
” we antities, multiplied into one mother. a 
15 Toh the Fluxion of every particular lowing quantity by 
alp! A of the other quantities, and add the ſeveral 
the provi ether, and the ſum will be the Fluxion required. 
party he quantity propoſed, and let o repreſent a 
5 infinitely ſmall ; then, if x y repreſent the veloci- 
5 che increments of the flowing quantity x and y, x 0 and 
- vil repreſent the increments themſelves, generated in the 
22 of time, and, conſequently, the quantities them- 
{elves x and y, are become, after they began to low, x + xo, 
50. Theſe, therefore, being multiplied into each 
l produce x y+y x0 +xy09 +y x 00 =u+us; 
2 2 the original equation x y u, and 
Triding each of the remaining terms by o, there will remain 
LS y + 20 = . Imagine the quantity o to be in- 
faite . diminiſhed, or, which is the ſame thing, the quantity 
* — return back again into its ariſing ſtate; then the quan- 
2 5 2; in this caſe, into which e is multiplied, will va- 
0 . whence we ſhall have x y + yx = u for the Fluxion of 


it ro ſed. 
. 10 find fn Fluxions of quantities divided one by the other, 


ions. 
4 Fluxion of the numerator by the denominator, 
and from the product ſubtract the Fluxion of the denomina- 
tor, multiplied into the numerator; then divide the remainder 
8 ſquare of the denominator, and the laſt quotient or 
action, thence reſulting, will be the Fluxion of the quantity 


propoſed. 
2 o 1 2 8380 3 
For let be the fraction propoſed, and ſuppoſe —=u; then 
A 


will z , andz + 02 =#u-+nuox+xouÞtooxus; 
and becauſe 2 = x A, taking away this equation from the for- 


mer, we ſhall have z =nox+xouÞ+oox 1, and 
biriding each term by e, there will ariſe x =ux + x u + 


2 
„; but, becauſe the infinite ſmall quantity e, when — Was 


in its riſing ſtate, had no place; therefore, the term o x 1 
aniſhes, and, conſequently, z S x + x u; whence, by 


2 — 4. . . 2 . 
- and ſubſtituting — in the room of u, we 
* 


reduction, « = 


S x_ XFEL—SX# 


. 2 2 x 2 
ſhall hare uv => — — — XX —= =» » for 
| * * * XX XX 


A 
the Fluxion required, or becauſe the Fluxion x = & u, by 
the former rule, is z = xu + x, whence xX#u= 2 — ML , 


— 1 x a " 
— 4 Putting, therefore, — in 
* 


and, conſequently, 2 == 


the room of u, we ſhall have u 


| 
„N · 
* 
X 


-= "———, as before, for the Fluxion of 


* = * 


T * XZ — 2 * 
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Pcb. 4. To find the Fluxions of powers. 

Multiply the given power by its exponent ; then leſſen the 
index of the power by unity, and laſtly, multiply the quantity 
thus produced by the Fluxion of the root, and the laſt product 
will be the Fluxion of the given power. 

lt x x be the power propoſed, and ſuppoſe it equal to 4 


tne" by the ſecond propoſition x x + x x , that is, 2 x x 
= lu like manner the Fluxion of x3 will be x x x + xx x + 
*xx, equal to 3 XXX, or 3 * x; and for the ſame reaſon 
the Fl uxion of & will be xxx x + xx x x 4-xxx x + 
& x, equal togxx x x, or 4 x* x, where, if n be put for 
e index of the power, we ſhall have m x” x for the Fluxi- 


&! require 
"4 julred. 


ebd. of FLUXIONS, or having the Fluxion given 
7 hach its fluent. 

How from wen Fluxions to find the fluents, or flowing quan- 
tne hemlelves, is a problem no leſs difficult than it is uſeful, 
2 ſome caſes, almoſt impoſſible; and could it be com- 


and univerſally ſolved, it would, in a manner, render 


dience of geometry complete, and ſet bounds to farther 
m-rovements. 


, 
194 


* 3 op 1+ 
1 
, 14 41 at 


5 author, in his treatiſe of the quadrature of curves, 


Vat in order to find the fluents of given Fluxions, 
ks i Wen 2 fluent at pleaſure, and that this aſſumption, 
„ ide gathered from the conſideration of the nature 
„„ enthalt, mult be corrected, by putting the Fluxi- 
ua pen; fiuent equal to the Fluxion propoſed, and 


FOO he homologous terms together: And after you 
Ws 02 tens of the given ÞFluxions (if you doubt the 
„ */ Corttthe Fluxions of the fluents found, and com- 
detdem with ne Fluxions at firſt given : If they come out 
£., - concaution is right; if not, you muſt correct your 
pe 0 to make their Fluxions come out equal to the 


— 
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Bt is x +3 —u ;zand after the ſame | 
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Now as the Fluxions of flowing quantities are expreſſed by 
the ſame letters by which the fluents themſelves are, with a 
tittle or point over them, ſo the fluents of theſe are again re- 
ſtored, by ſetting them down without it. 

Thus, the fluent of the Fluxion b x + cy x will be 
b x +cy+4dz + 4, where 4 denotes a conſtant quantity 
of no determinate value, but taken at pleaſure. 

For as a fluent may be either an expreſhon compoſed of flow- 
ing quantities only, or may have, beſides, ſome conſtant quan- 
tities connected to it by the ſigns of + and — ; and as theſe 
conſtant quantities, in bringing out the Fluxion by the di- 
rect method, vaniſh and are loſt, their Fluxions being equal 
to nothing; ſo it is neceſſary that the fluent ſhould be expreſſed 


* after ſuch a general manner, that it may repreſent indifferent- 


ly any of all thoſe various conſtant quantities with which 
the flowing quantities themſclves might have been compour:4- 
ed, unleſs it be known for. certain that there are no ſuch 
uantities to be connected, and then the fluent of the former 
luxion will be ſimply 6 x + cy +4z; and in either caſe, 
if the Fluxions of theſe fluents be taken by the direct method, 
we ſhall have the fluxionary expreſſion firſt given, which 
ſhews that the aſſumptions are true. 
Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find the fluent of this ex- 
preſſion x y + y x, aſſume it equal to Axy+ a, where A 
repreſents any determinate quantity; then, by the direct me- 
thod, the Fluxion of Aæ y + 4 will be Ax ＋ Ay * 


and comparing this with the Fluxion firſt given K + y x, ve 
ſhall find A = 1, whence x y is the fluent required, 

Again, ſuppoſe the fluxionary expreſſion x y z 4 y z x + 
z x y were given, by aſſuming Axyz- a for its fluent, and 
proceeding after the former manner, we ſhall find A = 1, 
wherice x y z will be the fluent required; and hence ariſes 
this rule for finding the fluents of ſuch fluxionary products, 
where the Fluxion of each particular flowing quantity is mul- 
tiplied into the product of the reſt of the ſſuent quantities. 


R U L E. 


Subſtitute, inſtead of each Fluxion, its reſpective flowing 
quantity, and adding all the terms together, divide that ſum 
by the number of terms, and the quotient will give the 
fluent. 


Hence, the fluent of u x y z Suxzy+uyzyx + uzxy 
will be found to be « x y z, by ſubſtituting & yz in the room 
of u x y z in the reſpective term, and dividing the ſum of 
the terms, vx yz +uxzy+Huyzx+yzxu, or 4uxyz 
by 4, the number of terms; and after the ſame way may the 
fluent of any ſuch fluxionary expreſſion be found. 

Again, ſuppoſe the fluxionary quantity, whoſe fluent is re- 

+ 1x * — +n 

quired, were K* „x, aſſume A x + a” ſor the flu- 
ent itſelf, then will its Fluxion, by the direct method, be 4- 
nA x. Put this equal to the given Fluxion, and we 


n—1 n — + 


* 
ſhall have + ν A a x z whence, by 
comparing the homologous terms together, we ſhall find + 


nAmz+4 4s, ad A= = = 1; whence the fluent will be 
_ n 


7 = -—#x 


Nn + n 
K +a” ; and, after the ſame manner, the fluent of -1- 


+ m—1 
mb 22 


. m ＋ m 
2 will be found to be + a” , and by com- 
paring theſe fluents with their reſpective Fluxions, we may 
inter this general rule for finding the fluents of all fluxionary 
expreſſions that involve ſome power of the flowing quantity. 
1. Divide the given Fluxion by the Fluxion of the root. 
2. Multiply the quotient by the root itſelf. | 
3. Divide the quantity thus produced by the index thus in- 
creaſed, 
Or, which' is the ſame thing, reject the Fluxion of the root, 
and increaſe the index of the power by unity, and divide the 
quantity thus elevated, by the index thus increaſed, and the 
quantity thus produced in either way, will be the fluent re— 
quircd, 

. 


_ * . 
Thus, if the Fluxion n x were propoſed by divi- 


ding firſt by the Fluxion of the root, or, which is the ſame 
thing, by rejecting the Fluxion of the root, we ſhall have +- 


+ n—1 "3 . . . 
nx „ and by multiplying this quantity by x, the root it- 


ſelf, or, which is the ſame thing, by increating the index of 


: 5 + n—1 
the power by unity, there will ariſe + N x x, or 4+- 
n 3 AY . 
nx , and by dividing this product, or quantity, thus cle- 


vated by the new, or increaſed index, we ſhall have 5 

ſor the fluent of the given Fluxion. 

And by comparing this, as well as the former methods, with 

the methods for finding the Fluxions from given fluents, it 

will appear, that the fluents of ſimple Fluxions, or ſuch as are 
not 


_ 
0 
% 


K— 


not involved under a vinculum, are obtained by 


FLU 


tions | 
juſt or to wh the Fluxions 
are brought out from their q fo that multiplication de- 
preſſing of powers of flowing quantities, and putting the fluxi- 
onary letters in the dire& operation, are, in the inverſe ope- 
ration, to be anſwered by diviſion, by the ſame quantities as 
the multiplication was made, by the elevation of the lowing 


quantities, juſt as much as they were depreſſed, and by leav- 
ing out the — fluxionary letters as were in the former opera- 


tions put in; and hence the fluent of 2 x x will be found to 
be a*, of 4 x to be *, of x x to be 1%, of * to be *, 


of ! A to be xi, of 124 to be v, off A to be &, of 


2 or 1 X * x, or y—? x i; to be 3 p= xt, or 
V rv 

2v* x5 
5 Vr 
And the ſame rules will hold good in finding the fluents of 
expreſſions, however compounded, where the terms conſiſt of 
certain powers of the flowing quantities multiplied into their 
reſpective Fluxions, 

Again, if the fluxional expreſhon be affected with a vinculum, 
that is, if there be ſome compound ſurd quantity multiplied 
into a Fluxion, yet, if the Fluxion ſtanding before the radical 
ſign be the Fluxion of the quantity contained under the radi- 
cal ſign, the fluent, in this caſe, may be found by the gene- 
ral rules for powers already given. Thus, for example, if the 
Fluxion propoſed be ax—an, fax Xax—aci, 
becauſe the Fluxion & & ſtanding before the radical ſign, is the 
Fluxion of a @ — @ a, the quantity ſtanding under it, we muſt 


riſe the quantity ax — @ 41 to 2 —@ a*, a power whoſe 


exponent is 4 by unity, and divide the quantityax —aa:, 
thus elevated, by 4, the index thus increaſed, and the quoti- 
2a4x—24a 


ent j - 4 4, or Xax—aat, or 44 


Vir 22 will be its fluent; or, by putting 2 in che room 
of aa, the ſurd part of the fluxionary quantity given, 
we ſhall have a * - = zx, and ax = 2zz; whence 


ax Xax—aa 22 x, and, conſequently, 3 - 

or 3ax—aaXax—aa = 3% for the fluent of the 
iven Fluxion, the ſame as was before determined. 

* although the fluxionary expteſſions, without the vincu- 

lum, be not the Fluxions of the quantity contained under the 

vinculum, yet, if it has a given ratio to it, the fluent may, not- 


withſtanding, be had in finite terms. 


Thus, it the fluxionary quantity x * x + 4 41 were gi- 
ven, where x x, the Fluxion without the vinculum, is to the 
quantity contained under the vinculum, as 1 to 2. If we put 


xx + @ai z, we ſhall have zz = xx + @a, and by 


the direct method 22 2 = 2xx; whencezz==xx, and | 


2 2 =xxXxx +a ai, and, conſequently, 3 2, the flow- 
ing value of z z, will be equal (by ſubſtituting x x + @ a in 
the room of z 2, and x x + aaz, in the room of z} to4xx 


+ aaXxx+aa:, the fluent of the given Fluxion. 

But if the Fluxion without the vinculum be neither the Fluxi- 
on of the quantity contained under it, nor bears any propor- 
tion to it, yet, notwithſtanding, in many forms of expreſſi- 


ons, the fluent may be had in finite terms. 


1 

Thus, if the Fluxion & x X a + x* were the expreſſion pro- 
poſed, if the exponent m be an integer, the fluent of the 
expreſſion may be had in finite terms. 

And in all other cafes when the flowing part of the quantity 
under the vinculum is raiſed to ſome power, and the fluxional 
expreſſion without the vinculum is only the Fluxion of the 
root, in ſuch caſes the fluent itſelf will run up into an infinite 
ſeries, | 
After the ſame manner may the fluents of other fluxionary 
expreſſions of the ſame kind be found, by help of the general 
fluent. | 

The rules, hitherto delivered for finding the fluents from firſt 
Fluxions, will hold good in finding the fluents of ſecond, third, 
and fourth Fluxions, &c. which likewiſe may be augmented 
or diminiſhed (and for the ſame reafons as the fluents of the 
firſt Fluxions were, by quantities that have no ſecond, third, 
fourth, &c. Fluxions ;) and the ſame laws will obtain in all 
the ſuperior orders of quantities. 

Several other methods might be ſhewn, for finding of fluents 
from given Fluxions ; but theſe that are exhibited are general, 
and the fitteſt for the purpoſe, 

The fluxionary calculus is certainly one of the greateſt, moſt 
ſubtle, and ſublime diſcoveries, that this, or perhaps any for- 
mer age can boaſt of, It extends our knowledge as it were 
to infinity, and expoſes to our view new worlds of ſcience, 
which before ſeemed to be beyond the bounds of human perſpi- 
cucity; at leaſt infinitely beyond thoſe which terminated the 
ancient geometry. ; 
But though this diſcovery is ſo recent, yet the hiſtory of it is 
rendered ſomewhat dark and obſcure, by the pretenſions of 
AI. Leibnice ; who having learned it from the letters ſent him | 

: 


Sit. Ifaac Newton, before this 8 | 
N he gave the world the 4 5 bled b. 
under other names and characters, in the ty. 
and appropriated the invention to himſelf, plc AG 
very warm diſpute between the Engliſh philoſoghe? i; 
editors of the Leipſic Acts. So that M. Lebe de 
plained to the Royal Society, that Dr. Keill haf at des. 
of publiſhing the method of Fluxions, invented by So 
Newton, under other names and characters ; req... la, 
Dr. Keill ſhould publickly diſavow the ill conſtrued 8 
might be put upon his words. tk 
The ſociety being appealed to as judges, appointed à c 
to examine all the old letters, papers, &c. that had if 
tween the ſeveral mathematicians relating to this * Abe 
and after examining in the ſtricteſt manner all the — ; 
that could be procured, gave in their report, « Thy | Wo 
appear that M. Leibnitz knew any thing of the dif, ne 
«« calculus before a letter wrote him by Sir Iſaac 3 
* and ſent to him at Paris, in the year 1672; 1... 
* method of Fluxions was ſufficiently explained ** 
man of his ſagacity into the whole matter; a5 la: 


« Iſaac Newton had even invented his wood try he 


«« year 1669, and of conſequence fifteen 

on Leibnics had iven = thing on the ſubjeR in os 1 
* Acts”, And hence they conclude, that Dr. N 
not at all injured M. Leibnitz in what he ſaid.— This dn 

. . . X ue 
the ſociety printed, together with all the pieces and mates, 
relating thereto, under the title of Commerciun an 
analyſi promota, London, 1712. N 

FLux10N, in medicine; ſee CATA'RRHUS. 

FLY-BOAT, a large veſſel with a broad bow, uſed ir th 
coaſting trade ; ſome of which carry 800 tons. 

FLY/ERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtraight, the f. 

. on 
and back parts of each ſtair and the ends being reſpedire 
parallel to one another ; or the ſecond of theſe Flyers fans 
parallel behind the firſt, and the third behind the ſecond, 2 
ſo of the reſt : There being a half ſpace or landing place le 
tween each ſtair, whence you begin to fly again with flew 
every-where of the ſame breadth and length, as before. 

FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a bird, or other wing: 
animal, in the liquid air, 4 
The parts of birds, &c. chiefly concerned in Flying, are d- 
wings and tail; by the firſt the bird ſuſtains and watts him 
along; and by the ſecond he is affiſted in aſcending and de. 
2 to keep his body poiſed and upright, and obviate the 
vellications thereof. It is by che largeneſs and ſtrength of tie 
pectoral muſcles, that birds are ſo well diſpoſed tor quick 
ſtrong, and continual Flying. "Theſe muſcles, which in me: 
are ſcarce a ſeventieth part of the muſcles of the body, in birt 
exceed and outweigh all the other muſcles taken together, 
Hence Mr. Willoughby obſerves, that if it were poſible kr 
man to fly, his wings muſt be fo contrived and adaptet, 
that he may uſe his legs and not his arms in managing them, 

FLyixG e in fortification, are thoſe made To {mal 
bridges, laid one upon another, ſo that the uppermoſt, by 
means of ropes and pullies, is forced forwards till the end of t 
reaches the oppoſite ſhore. 

FLyinG Camp, a ſmall body of an army, conſiſting of four, fir, 
or ſix thouſand men, as well horſe as foot, which continually 
keep the field, making divers motions, to prevent the incur 
ſions of the enemy, or fruſtrate his enterprizes ; to hinder con. 
voys, to harraſs the adjacent country, or to be thrown inte 
Ld place, as occaſion ſhall require. 

FLYING Pinion, is a part of a clock having a fy or fan, wherevy 
to gather air, and by that means check the rapidity of de 
clock's motion; when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking pi 
See CLOCK. 

FOY/CILE, or Focil, in anatomy, a name given by the Ar 
bians to the two bones of the arm, which reach from tr 
elbow to the wriſt, and which we call cubitus or radius, 4 
ulna. See ARM. REES. 

FOCUS *, in geometry and conic ſections, 15 appliec t 
certain points in the parabola, ellipfis, and hyperbola, cy 
in the rays reflected from all parts of theſe curves meet = 
concur. | 


* The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies a fre hearth. 


Foc1, of an ellipſis, are two points as F f (plate XXVII. Ls * 
in the longelt axis of the ellipſis; from each of wiic Cs, 
two right-lines are drawn, meeting each other in the Nea e 
of the ellipſis, as FN, F N, or f L, F L, their ſum wy 
always equal to the longeſt axis: And thereker * * 
ellipſis and its two principal axes are given, and 3 (rent 
required, you need only take half of the longeſt, or he gol 
axis, in, your compaſſes, and ſetting one foot u erben, 
where the ſhorteſt, or conjugate diameter, cuts * | — 
and the other foot will cut the longeſt axis in the ce 
ed. Sce ELLVPSIS. ; ä 

Focus of an hyperbola, is that point in the axis ot TV/PER- 
the latus rectum paſſes. See CO NIC Sections, a" 
BOLA. 1 : _ 

Focus of Parabola, is that point in the axi ; t 
8 is equal to the ſemi- parameter: Or 0 
through which the lutus rectum paſſes. See CO. 
and PARA“BOLA. Facts 


wherein the * 


F OL 


che point wherein the rays are collected, 
7077 optics, dergone refraction, or reflection. See MI R- 
r the) | 


8. 
ROUR, i the ſun's rays being united within a v 
It is fo ca — port are bea conſtipated and — 


{mall com their action or heat 1s proportionally increaſed, 
by objects poſited in that point will be greatly heat- 
an 


ted. ; 
ogy dete, is the point from which refracted 


hen they are rendered divergent by refraction, begin 


Focr 


, 


irtua 


to direrge . ame given ſome anatomiſts to the labyrinth 


** ar. See EAR. a 
re n ſtinking or fœtid effluvia, proceeding 
bl 
from any Par „ animals, whilſt they are 
As, the young of all viviparous animals, wht y 
gf in the womb, and of oviparous animals, before 
3 hatched. The name has alſo been transferred by 
OY iſt to the embryo's of vegetables. - 
FOG, a low cloud, conſiſting of groſs, watery vapours, that 
foat near the ſurface of the earth. , 3 : 
If theſe vapours, at their entrance into the atmoſphere, mee 
ich a ſufficient cold to condenſe them, their ſpecific gravity 
_ by increaſed ; and ſo they return either in the form of 
n rain: And ſometimes they remain ſuſpend- 
ed in the form of a Fog. i 
V apours may be ſeen on high grounds, as well as low, eſpe- 
cially marſhy places. They are eaſily diſſipated by the wind, 
„alto by the heat of the ſun. ER 
When Fogs ſtink, then the vapours are mixt with ſulphureous 
«chalations that ſmell ſo. Objects viewed through + Ogs 
pear larger and more remote than through common air. 
FOUBLE * the chief weakneſs of any perſon, or that wherein 
he may be molt eaſily ſurprized. 
« The word is French, and imports any weaknefs in the perſon 
to whom it 15 applied. 
FOIL *, or Feile, among glaſs-grinders, is properly a tin-plate 
ulall in the foliating or ſilvering over of poliſhed plates for look- 
ing-glaſſes. The compoſition is uſually made of quickſilver, 
&. Sec FO'LIATING. | 
+ [he word is formed from the French feuil/e, which is derived 
from the Latin fo/7um, a leaf. 
FOVLING, among hunters, the track of beaſts of prey, or game, 
on the graſs, &c. 
FULIA “, in botany, are promiſcuouſly applied to the leaves 
and flowers of plants; but more particularly Folia denote the 
leaves, and the flowers are called petala. | 
* The word is Latin, being the plural of /o/zum, a leaf. 


FOLIAGE, in architecture, an aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, 
&c.. particularly thoſe uſed as ornaments on capitals, friezes, 
pedeſtals, &c. 

FULIATE, is a name given by M. de Moivre in the Phil. 
Franf. to a curve line of the ſecond order, expreſſed by the 
equation x* + y = ax y, being one ſpecies of defective hyper- 
bola's, with one aſymptote, and conſiſting of two infinite legs 
croſhng one another and forming a kind of leaf. See ſpecies 
42 of Sir Iſaac Newton's lines of the third order. 

tULTIATING, of looking-glafles, is the ſpreading the plates 
over, after they are "liſhed with quick-filver, &c. 

The manner of Foliating is as follows: A thin bibulous paper 
being ſpread on a table, and ſome fine chalk ſprinkled over it, 
«(cat of tin, called a foil, is laid upon it; upon this they pour 
de quicktilver, which muſt be equally diſtributed over the 
amima by means of a piece of cotton, or with a hare's foot: 
Orer the tin-plate is laid a clean paper, and over that the 

«plate, which is preſſed down with one hand, and the pa- 
daun gently out with the other: After this the plate is 
died with a ſomewhat thicker paper, and ſome more 
but upon it, in order to drive out the ſuperfluous 


Mercury, and that the tin may adhere the more cloſely to the 


* 
pt 
6 1 
v 


ii dries, the weight is taken off, and then the looking- 
is finiſhed. 1 
dit en ounce of mercury to half an ounce of marcaſite 

Ade tre and to prevent the mercury's evaporating, 
cold water, and when cooled, ſqueeze it through 
Becky 10 this marcaſite others add a quarter of an ounce 
"Ria yy un, that the glaſs may dry the ſooner. 

5 N 3 Sir R. Southwel in Phil. 

ee .I. hy N e me od of doing it thus : 
N marcaſite of ſilver powdered, pour melted 
Kol e ou * OE then fur and mix em 
„ after this, when the whole is 

d, Put three ounces of mercury to make an amaloa- 


inen 


Ma. * He: ® * 
Nen e „ . : E 58 
e "ou uſe this compoſition, the glaſs ſhould be well 
» \4 411d 92 . yy © 1 — 5 
r (0 wel ety dry: It will do when the glaſs is cold, but 


47 
HA | ION, feltatio 
Wer of a plant, 
„„ Ut conſtitu 
Y. or rather F 


in botany, is one of the parts of the 
being a collection of thoſe fine coloured 
te the compaſs of the flower. Milli. 
te ares OLIUM, in books of accounts, is applied to 
\ J: 1 "2 . * 
{trop Journal, ledger, &c. in which the account 
con, XC. is recorded, the whole book being 
; l 11G d *\1 0 ö © 
as merchants call it, 


* 
Hie! 
r 


FOO 


For.10, among bookſellers, is when a book is printed or bound. 
ſo as that each ſheet only folds in two parts. They are called 
large Folio's, when the paper is large ; and ſmall Folio's, when 
the paper is of a leſſer f1ze. 

FO/LIUM Indicum ; fee IN/DIAN Leaf. 

FO'LEMOTE, among the Saxons ; was the populat convention 

of the inhabitants of any place ; if a city or burgh, it was called 
a burgh-mote ; if it was an aſſembly of the free tenants of a 
county, it was a ſhire-mote. In towns and burghs this ſolemn 
aſſembly was indicated by the ſound of a bell called mote- bell. 
In county Folkmotes all knights and free tenants did formerly 
their fealty to the king, and elected their annual ſheriff, til! 
about the time of Edward II. when the city Folkmote was 
changed into the common council, and that of the county into 
the ſheriff's turn and aſſizes. Sometimes Folkmote had a 


more limited meaning, denoting the aſſembly of the tenants to 
a court-leet, or court of barony of their lord. 


FO'LLY, according to Mr, Locke, conſiſts in drawing falſe 
conclutions from juſt principles ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
_ madneſs, which draws juſt concluſions from falſe princi- 

es. 

FO MAHANT, or Fomarnavr, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in Aquarius, whoſe lat: is 29%. 197. 11” north, 
and Jon. 279. 23". 24 of Capricornus, according to Mr. 
Flamſteed's Catalogue. 

F OMEN TA”TION *, fomentatic, or fotus, in medicine, the 
fame with a liquid epithema, if applied hot; and is the bath- 
ing, of any part of the body in a proper liquor, commonly made 

y a decoction of herbs in water, wine, milk, &c. being 
generally applied by means of ſtupes or doubled flannel-, 
dipped in the medicated decoction, and all the liquor, if very 
hot, expreſſed out of them, left it ſhould ſcald the part, raiſe 
bliſters, &c. And it is farther obſervable that a certain degree 
of heat will diflolve and diſſipate a tumour, whilſt a higher de- 
gree of it will harden and make it ſchirrous. 


The word is Latin forrentatio, and derived from fonento, to 
foment. 

FONTANFELLA, or FoxricuLus, in ſurgery, an iſſue, 

ſeaton, or ſmall ulcer made in various parts of the body, in 
order to eliminate the latent corruption out of it, and free thc 
body from various diſorders. The parts in which fontanels 
are made, are the ſuperior part of the head ; the neck ; near 
the loweſt or extreme part of the deltoid muſcle in the arm; 
the muſculus biceps ; that part above the knee on the infide 
of the thigh, where there is a perceivable ſinus ; and laſtly, 
the part below the knee, on the inſide of the leg, where a 
ſinus is alſo found. 
After the part is marked with ink, and the ſkin raiſed, with a 
knife make an inciſion to admit a pea; when the pea is intro- 
duced, apply a plaiſter over it, and ſecure it with a bandage : 
And no more is requiſite, but to have a freſh pea put into the 
fontanel every dreſſing, and the plaiſter and bandage again 
applied: The purulent humour that is daily diſcharged ought 
to be carefully wiped away. 

FoxXTANELLA, in anatomy, is the quadrangu'ar aperture be- 
tween the os frontis my oſſa ſincipitis in infants juſt born, 
which is alſo called fons pulſatilis. 

FONTINA'LIA, or FoxTaANAL1A, in antiquity, was a kind 
of feaſt celebrated by the Romans on the 13th of October, 
in honour of the nymphs of wells and fountains.— The cere- 
mony conſiſted in throwing noſegays into fountains, and put- 
ting a crown of flowers upon the wells. Ihe temple where 
the ſacrifices of this feaſt were offered ſtood near the porta Ca- 
pena, which for this reaſon was called Fontinclla; but at pre- 
ſent is called the gate of St. Sebaſtian. 

FOOD, whatever aliments we take into the body to nouriſh it. 
The health of the human body evidently depends upon the 
quantity and quality of the blood and juices: Whence it is 
plain, that all thoſe aliments which maintain a juſt tempera- 
ment, and a due quantity of theſe, are bencficial to health, 
As the blood, by its continual motion, is waſted and converted 
into an excrementitious maſs, utterly unfit for nouriſhing the 
ſolids, or recruiting that fine fluid which ſupplies the body with 
ſenſe and motion, it is plain that life and health cannot be 
preſerved, unleſs theſe natural motions be continually repaired, 
and new juices ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe thrown out of 
the body as excrementitious. 

So that the reaſon is plain, why people ſtand in need of eating, 
drinking, and evacuations ; for health cannot long be preſerved, 
unleſs the place of the corrupted humours diſcharged be ſupplied 
by new juices. 

Solid Foods of a good quality, as well as liquors, recruit the 
loft juices ; and therefore thoſe aliments that are nearly of the 
{ime nature with the blood, and cafily mix with it, ought to 
be reckoned amongſt wholſome aliments. 

Blood and juices, fit for nouriſhment, reſemble a jelly, con- 
fiſting of ſmall earthy, aqueous, oily, and eaſily moveable par- 
ticles, thoroughly mixed with cach other. 

The fleſh of young animals, their juices, and broths made of 
them, eſpecially young beef, veal, and mutton, afford a large 
quantity of jelly, and on that account are juſtly reckoned 
among the aliments which are moſt quickly converted into 
blood. All forts of poultry, pigeons and their young, are 
likewiſe well diſpoſed for nouriſhment. 


The chylc is the immediate matter of the blood, and reſem- 
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bles kn emulſion made of ſoft, oily, inſipid, watery, and mu- 
cilaginous particles. For this reaſon. all thoſe aliments, into 
the compoſition of which parts . chyle enter, are 
proper for nouriſhing the parts, and producing lymph and 
blood, 

Milk, which is nothing but chyle, is an univerſal aliment, 
and in reſpect to 8 reſerable to all others. For 
this reaſon milk is given as the bel aliment, not only to chil-, 
dren, but to robuſter animals, that their bodies may grow the 
faſter, and acquire ſtrength and maturity the ſooner. 

All mild ſeeds which abound with a milky juice are to be 
reckoned in the claſs of nouriſhing aliments, fuch as barley, 
wheat, rye, beans, peaſe, almonds, cheſnuts, pine-nuts, fi- 
{tic-nuts, rice, maiz, and Turkiſh corn are extremely proper 
for nouriſhing animals, as alſo the meals of theſe baked into 
bread, are the principal and moſt general aliments made uſe 
of, which we cannot poſſibly want without injuring health. 
The uſe of bread is proper at all ſeaſons, and accommodated 
to all conſtitutions ; and may therefore be properly called an 
univerſal aliment ; nor can fleſh and other ſubſtances be taken 
alone, ſince without it they create a nauſea, | 

The beſt and moſt nouriſhing bread is made of dry rye-meal, 
not very white, but mixed with the ſmaller and finer parts of 
the bran. For by a chemical analyſis coarſe bread upon diſtil- 
lation affords more oil, which is of a more agreeable flavour, 
and which more effectually recruits ſtrength, than that drawn 
from fine bread, 

Eggs, eſpecially ſoft and new laid ones, as their whites con- 
tain a very fine, balſamic, pellucid lymph, and their yolks 
many unctuous, fat, and ſulphureous parts, afford a very ſpee- 
dy nouriſhment to the parts. 

As all the parts of the body, in general, conſiſt of three ele- 
ments ; firſt, of one which 1s ſulphureous, oily, and inflamma- 
ble; ſecondly, one of an earthy, ſubtile, alcaline nature, 
which is nevertheleſs more fixed ; and thirdly, one of an aque- 
ous : So the ſeveral kinds and virtues of aliments may be moſt 
commodiouſly reduced to theſe three claſſes. 

The fleſh of animals, eſpecially when roaſted, affords the 
body its principal ſupply of the ſulphureous part; but wild ani- 
mals are preferable in this reſpect to thoſe of the tame and 
domeſtic kind, becauſe their oils and ſalts are exalted by their 
habitual exerciſe. But the fleſh of tame animals vields a 

reater quantity of mucous balſamic matter, than wild does. 

he fleſh of animals contains more of a ſubtile oil than vege- 

tables, as in ſummer we find that fleſh turns very ſoon putrid, 
which is not the caſe with vegetables. 

Vegetables having an acid in their compoſition, and their oils, 
excepting ſome ot the hotter herbs, which are for that reaſon ſo 
much the milder. Animals, on the other hand, have no acid 
in their compoſition, as by diſtillation they yield a ſubtile oil 
and volatile ſalt. 

Among - the aliments which furniſh the blood with its humid 
parts, animals, fiſh, vegetables, pot-herbs, the milder roots, 
and ſome ſummer fruits, are reckoned the chief. 

To the third claſs of aliments which ſupply the blood with its 
fixed and earthy parts, belong the ſeveral kinds of bread, 
ri: e, peaſe, beans, lentils, cheſnuts, almonds, cacao, cheeſe, &c. 
Hence it appears, that all ſuch aliments as reſemble the chyle 
and blood, are fit for nouriſhment ; and the contrary. 
All aliments in which there is too much of an acid are im- 
proper for nouriſhment, becauſe milk and blood will not mix 
with an acid: And no falt whatever can be mixed with the 
blood, chyle, and milk. Blood and chyle never incorporate 
with ſpirituous liquors, but rather ſeparate from them. All 
ſweet things have no affinity with the blood and chyle. 
Aliments proper for preſerving health ought not only to con- 
tain a laudable juice, but ſhould hkewiſe be eaſily diſſolved by 
the ſtomach. | 

The fleſh of old animals, fleſh dried in the ſmoke, hard eggs, 
ſea-fiſh almoſt of all kinds, and very coarſe bread, on account 
of the rigid and complicated texture of their parts, are for that 
very reaſon with ſome difficulty concocted by the ſtomach, and 
converted into juice and blood. 

Roots, fruits, and herbs, eſpecially if eat crude, are difficultly 


concocted by the ſtomach, as alſo all unripe fruits, peaſe, beans, 


& c. caſily run into a fermentation, or even become ſour, and 
by reaſon of their viſcid tenacity are reſolved into fumes and 
vapours. 

Ihe tenacious and glutinous parts of animals, as the ſtomach, 
inteſtines, &c. with difficulty yield to the menſtruum of the 
ſtomach. | 

Fat ſubſtances are with difficulty digeſted ; for if an acid be 
added to them, they run into a coagulum. So that they require 
an alkaline liquor to break their complicated textures, namely, 
a good deal of bile to prevent their proving hurtful to the 
ftomach. The more viſcid, rancid, and old, fat ſubſtances 
are, they are for that reaſon ſo much the worſe. 

In order to the performance of the office of nutrition, it is 
neceſſary that the ſmall mouths of the internal rough coat of 
the inteſtines abſorb the chyle, and convey it to the blood; for 
which reaſon none of thoſe aliments, which either obſtruct, or 
too much corrugate its myuths, can be uſed, without in ſome 
meaſure injuring health, 

Since the cffete maſs of aliments ought by the expanſive and 


FOOL, according to Mr. Locke, is one who 


FOOT, pes magnus, or great foot in anatomy, deno 
tent from the juncture of the hip to the toe-ends : 


The os calcis has four cartilages ; of which three ate 
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contractive motion of the inteſtines thrown off. 
courſe follow, that all thoſe aliments are prejudicial, 0 
which either paſs through the inteſtines with gig; . 
their motions, or weaken their tone, and impair . 9, ft 
5 ſuppreſſing excretion ſo neceſſary to health. VM, 
he unwholſomeneſs of aliments is to be eſtimated from 
impairing the fermentative and ſolutive powers of th. the; 
ſince by that means crudities are generated, tg os, 
Rat. Sy/temat. "an, Met 


cluſions from true principles, draws fat Cap. 
Dr. Willis relates, that, upon diſſecting a Fool, the . 
differences found between him and a man of ent A 
the brain was ſmaller; and that the cervical en « bh 
of the intercoſtal nerve, whereby the correſpondence her 
the brain and heart is effected, was leſs, and ſent fo 2 

Ida tene 


branches to the heart, &c. 


der the 6x. 


* bu e tors 
or leſſer foot properly ſo called, is divided into — 


is, tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
The tarſus, or raſſeta, conſiſts of ſeven ſpongy bones 
which the aſtragalus is the ſuperior, the os calcis, . 
the os naviculare in the middle ; the os cuboides 
of the four anterior; os cuneiforme externum, 
internum, reckoning theſe internally, 
The aſtragalus may be divided into two portions; one "i 
and poſterior, which is, as it were, the body of the "yg 
and one ſmall and anterior, which is an apophyſis, or the z. 
terior portion. 
The body has four ſides, one ſuperior, two lateral, and ©. 
inferior. The ſuperior fide is the largeſt, covered al ©. 
with a cartilage cylindrically convex from below hacks. 
with a depreſſion running through the middle of its breaes 
repreſenting half a pulley, continuous with the two Ag 
cartilaginous ſides, of which the external is broader than . 
other. This upper fide is articulated with the lower fide of 6s 
baſis of the tibia; the internal lateral fide with the bg 
ankle, and the external lateral fide with the outer ankle. k. 
low the internal lateral ſide is a great depreſſion without 2 cz. 
tilage, and ſeveral other inequalities, 
The lower fide is likewiſe cartilag.nous and obliquely ccc 
for its articulation with the os calcis. At the very lowes a4 
poſterior part of the body of the aſtragalus, on the edge oft 
lower fide, is a ſmall, oblique, ſmooth notch or channd & 
the paſſage of tendons. 
The apophyſis of the aſtragalus is diſtinguiſhed from the by 
by a ſmall depreſſion on the upper part, and on the lower, 
a long, oblique, unequal notch, very broad toward the cutie 
The anterior fide of this apophyſis is all cartilaginous, and d 
liquely convex, for its articulation with the os ſcaphoide: 
The — ſide alſo cartilaginous, is parted in two, and . 
culated with the os calcis : Beſides theſe two cartilazna 
ſides, there is a third below the anterior, towards the in 
art, which in the ſkeleton touches nothing. | 
he os calcis, calcaneum, calcar pedis, rip, is the lar 
bone of the Foot: It may be divided into à body, and tr? 
apophyſes : The body has fix ſides ; one poſterior; one &. 
terior; one ſuperior ; one inferior; and two lateral, _ 
The great or anterior apophyſis lies in the fame directu 
with the body, being a continuation thereof. The 488 
apophyſis is almoſt common to the body, and to the ges 
anterior apophyſis, and increaſes the cavity on the ed 
the os calcis. | 
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for its triple articulation with the aſtralagus; the fourth» © 
terior for the os cuboides. To theſe mutt be added 
cartilage, of a kind of ligamentary ſubſtance, under th whe: 
cle on the outſide of this bone. The large tendon cal ec * 
tendo Achillis is inſerted into this bone. TN. 
The os naviculare is wholly a cartilage in new-bort 1 
The os cuboides, cubiforme, quadratum, grandinoſa v1 
teſſaræ, multiforme, Toyu;3», is a very irregular a 
ated immediately before the os calcis. Ihe offification 0! 5 
bone is ſcarce begun at the birth. 3 
The os cuneiforme externum, or chalcoideum exten 
much of the ſhape of a wedge. „ 
The os cuneiforme medium, or minimum, 15 ſtill more ex. 
the ſhape of a wedge than the former. 5 
The os cuneiforme maximum, or internum, differs —_—_— 
two former in its ſituation, which is more oblique. 
Theſe three cuneiform bones are all in a cart 
a foetus of nine months. 3 
Theſe ſeven bones of the tarſus, when coming, 4 re 
above, and leave a cavity below, for lodging ſate!) ee 
muſcles, tendons, and veſſels that lie in the ſole p zl 
and are covercd over with ſtrong ligaments bats . 
nect them to each other, ſo that no more | the (br 
a lowed then to prevent too great à ſhock 0 2 * 
the body in walking, leaping, &C. as alſo to ma 
accammodate itſelf to the ſurfaces we tread _—_— ne. 
The metatarſus, planta, pianum, veſtigum ge. | 
præcordium, pectuſculum, 5759, 7:9 4, cenie gt + 

that agree. : 
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grſt or internal metatarſal bone is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 

its thickneſs. ; 

icis is by — 2 and ſtrongeſt, as 
eſt weight to ſuſtain. 

an esd — is the longeſt of the 5. 

ſi of the middle toe is the ſecond in length. 

of the fourth toe is near as long as the former. 

is the ſhorteſt. 


having muc 
Os meta 
Os metatar 


Os ment & che licle toe 
G e dd de — ei extremities of theſe metatarſal 


calcis, are our only ſupporters ; and there- 
_— _—_ hay ſhould be ſtrong and have a confined 


* of the toes are much a- kin to thoſe of the thumb 
oy rs; only their poſition 1s not oblique, and they are 
and Ange Ilv much ſtronger, as on theſe the weight of the 
r | (© are raiſed on the tip-toes. 
body 15 ſupported, W — = t has the largeſt bones 
Of the four, the toe next tne great ole 8 6. Th 
il dimenſions, and more externally the toes are leſs. The 
Be toe, and often that next it, have the ſecond and third 
ia ited, 
lope HONEY — uſe to us in walking, by ſerving as 
— to the Foot behind, when the ſole is raiſed, in or- 
20 bring = body, _ its center of gravity, perpendi- 
| vanced Foot. 
—_ os Efumoides are the little bones moſt frequently found 
at the articulations both of the toes and fingers, and are of dif- 
ſerent magnitudes and figures from the ſeed of the ſeſamum, 
from which they are denominated. Lo me they appeared 
upon diſſection in recent ſubjects to be no other than the liga- 
ments of the articulations, or firm tendons of ſtrong muſcles, 
or both, become bony by the violent compreſſion they ſuffer in 
tuation they are. 
ro the Jain of he Foot the arteria tibialis anterior ſends out 
branches, which run between the aſtragalus and os calcis, be- 
ing diſtributed to the articulation and to the bones of the tarſus. 
Having paſſed the fold of the Foot, it ſends oft, toward both 
fves, other branches which communicate with the tibialis 
terior and peronæa; all theſe branches making a kind of 
circles round the tarſus. Afterwards the anterior tibial artery 
advances on the convex fide of the Foot as far as the interſtice 
between the firſt and ſecond metatarſal bones, between the 
heads of which it ſends a large branch, which perforates the 
ſuperior interoſſeous muſcles, and joining the tibialis poſterior 
forms an arch on the fide of the Foot. It likewiſe ſends 2 or 
z conſiderable branches over the other metatarſal bones that 
communicate with each other. Laſtly, this artery terminates 
by two principal branches ; one of which goes to the thenar 
and inſide of the great toe; the other is ſpent upon the outſide 
of the great toe, and the inſide of the ſecond toe. 
The tibialis poſterior, after running behind the inner ankle, 
paſſes to the ſole of the Foot, where it divides into two 
branches: The great branch or arteria plantaris externa paſſes 
vader the ſole of the Foot to the baſis of the fiſth metatarſal 
bone, and from thence in an arch toward the great toe, com- 
municating there with the tibialis anterior. Ihe convex fide 
of this arch ſupplies both ſides of the laſt three toes, and 
the outſide of te ſecond. The concave fide furniſhes the 
neighbouring parts. The ſmall branch or arteria plantaris 
interna, at the middle of the ſole, is divided into two; one 
goes to the great toe; the other is diſtributed to the firſt 
phalanges of the other toes. The arteria peronæa at the os 
calcis forms an arch with the tibialis poſterior between the 
eftrazalus and the tendo Achillis; a little above the outer ankle 
It communicates with the tibialis anterior by an arch, which 
lends ſeveral ſmall ramifications to the neighbouring parts. 
The anterior tibial vein, dividing into 2 or 3 branches, runs 
cw! in company with the anterior tibial artery, which they 
ſurrovnd at different diſtances, by ſmall communicating circles. 
i eſe branches, at the lower extremity of the leg, unite in 
ene, which afterwards divide into ſeveral, the ramifications of 
which are diftributed to the Foot. 
[tr poſterior tibia} vein paſſes on the inſide of the os calcis, 
uncer the ſole of the Foot, where it forms the vente plantares, 
by dividing into ſeveral tranſverſe arches, which communicate 
wi each other and with the ſaphena, and ſend ramifications 
dale toes nearly in the ſame manner as the arteria plantaris. 
"c vena peronza, running down as low as the outer ankle, 
emmmunicates ſeveral times with the tibialis poſterior, and 
ſends ramifications to the neighbouring portions of the muſculi 
ei and long flexors of the toes. 
ic rural nerve, reaching down to the inner ankle, detaches 
dat number of cutaneous filaments ; and laftly it ends by 
Familcations on the inner and upper parts of the Foot, where 
ehe moſt anterior ramifications adheres very cloſe to the 
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The motions of the 
en tte foreſide, 41 
titlalis anticus ; 
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tarſus are performed by nine muſcles, three 
id fix on the backſide of the leg, as 1. the 
2. peronzus medius; 3. peronæus minimus ; 
STOCNEmuY 3 6. ſolæus; 7. tibialis gracilis vulgo plan- 
ot 8. tibialis poſticus; and 9. peronæus maximus. 

„n ons may likewiſe be performed by four muſcles 
meinz to the toes; as the extenſor pollicis longus; exten- 


WT ($ Ae 9 _ d —# ons . . 
e ee longus; flexor pollicis longus; ard flexor digi- 
n engus. * 
de muſcle; 


* 
* 


- Pollicis longus; 2. flexor pollicis longus; 3. thenar ; 4. anti- 
thenar z 5. extenſor digitorum longus; 6. extenſor digitorum 
brevis; 7. flexor digitorum brevis, ſive perforatus pedis; 8, 
flexor digitorum longus, ſive perforans pedis ; 9. flexor digito- 
rum acceſſorius; 10. Jumbricales ; 11. tranſverſalis digitorum ; 
12. interoſſei; 13. metatarſus ; 14. parathenar major; and, 1 f. 
parathenar minor. For the particular origins and infertions 
of theſe muſcles, ſee the reſpective articles. Iinſlnw. 

Foor, in poetry, is the proſody or meaſure of the verſe, conſiſt- 
ing of long and ſhort ſyllables, as a ſpondee, dactyl, trochee, 
iambus, | ha 

Foor, an Engliſh meaſure, which is divided into 12 inches, 
and the inch into three barley-corns. Geometricians divide the 
Foot into 10 digits, and each digit into 10 lines, &c. The 
French divide their Foot into 12 inches, and each inch into 
12 lines. 

Foor ſquare, is the ſame both in len 
144 ſquare or ſuperficial inches, 
breadth into 12 the length. 

The cubic or ſolid Foot, is the fame meaſure in all the three dimen- 
ſions, namely, breadth, length, and depth, and containing 1728 
cubic inches, 

The Foot differs in different countries. The Paris royal Foot 
exceeds the Engliſh by ſeven lines and a half; The Leyden 
or Rhinland Foot, uſed in the northern parts, is to the Roman 
Foot as 950 to 1000. The ancient Roman Foot of the 
capitol conſiſted of four palms, equal to 11 inches % Engliſh, 
The proportion of the principal feet of ſeveral nations compar- 
ed with the Engliſh and French are as follows, 

The Englith Foot being divided into a roco parts, or 12 inches, 


wth and breadth, containing 
eing the product of 12 the 


the other feet will be in the * proportion. 
arts . 

London Foot, — _ 1000 © 12 2 
Amſterdam Foot, — — 942 7 11 3 
Antwerp Foot, — — 946 0 11 2 
Bononia Foot, — — — 1204 I 2 4 
Bremen Foot, _ — 964 0 11 6 
Cologne Foot, — — — 964 0 11 4 
Copenhagen Foot, — — 965 0 11 6 
Dantzick Foot, — — — 944 O 11 3 
Dort Foot, — — 1184 I 2 2 
Frankfort on the Main Foot, — 984 O II 4 
The Greek Foot, — — 1007 I oO 1 
Lorrain Foot, — — 958 0 11 4 
Mantua Foot, — — 15069 I 6 8 
Mechlin Foot, — — 919 7 11 0 
Middleburg Foot, — 991 O 11 | 
Paris royal Foot, — — 1068 I oo 8 
Paris Foot by Dr. Bernard, — 1066 I 1 
Prague Foot, — — 1026 I (os) 3 
Rhinland or Leyden Foot, — 1033 I oo 4 
Riga Foot, — — 1831 I 9 9 
Roman Foot, — —_ II 6 
Old Roman Foot, — — 970 O © O 
Straſburg Foot, — — 920 0 11 o 
Toledo Foot, — — 899 O 10 7 
Turin Foot, — — 1062 I oo 7 
Venice Foot — — 1162 1 I 9 


Suppoſing the Paris Foot contains 1440 parts, the reſt will be 
as follows : 


Parts 
Paris Foot, — — 1440 
Bononian Foot, — _ 1682} 
Conſtantinopolitan Foot, — 3120 
Daniſh Foot, — — 1403 
Dantzick Foot, — 1721; 
Hall Foot, — — 1320 
London Foot, — — 1350 
Noremburg Foot. — — 1346; 

FooT-BANK, in fortification ; fee BANQUET TE. 


FooT-GELD, was a fine or amerciament, in ancient times, im- 
poſed on perſons for not cutting out the balls of the feet of great 
dogs in the foreſt, called expeditation, to prevent their running 
after and killing the king's deer. 

FooT-GUARDs. See GUARDS. 

FooT-LEVEL, among artificers, an inſtrument that ſerves as a 
Foot-rule, a level and a ſquare. 

FORA'MEN *, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral apertures or 
perforations in the human body. 

* 'The word is Latin and derived from foro, to pierce, or bore. 


FoRAMEN artcrie dure matris, a hole in the ſkull, through 
which an artery belonging to the dura mater paſſes, 

FORAMET lacerum, is a hole in the os ſphanoides, by which the 
third pair of nerves paſs out of the cranium. See BRAIN. 

FoxamEn lachrymale or puncta lachrymalia. See EYE and 
FisTULA Lachrymals, 3 

FORAMEN membrane tympani, a perforation in the membrane of 
the tympamm or drum of the ear that communicates with the 
meatus in the palate : It is a very {mall paſſage, running ob- 
liquely from the tympanum through the upper part ot the 
membrane near the proceſs of the meatus. See EAR. 

FoRAMEN %vale, an oval aperture or paſſage ſuppoſed to be 
through the heart of a foetus, which cloſes up after the birth, 


2 * b j ? 
© tat move the metatarſus and toes are, 1. extenſor 


It ariſes above the coronal vein, neat the right auricle, and 
pPaltes 
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Paſſes directly into the left auricle of the heart, ſerving for the 
circulation of the blood in the foetus, till ſuch time as the 
infant breathes, and the lungs are open : It being generally 
reckoned one of the temporary parts of the fœtus, wherein it 
differs from an adult. | 
FORCE, in law, denotes an offence by which violence has 
been uſed towards any perſon of thing; and it is either {imple 
or mixed, | 
Simple Force, is that which is fo committed, as to have no 
other crime annexed to it: As if a man enter forcibly into 
another's poſſeſſion without doing any other unlawful act. 
Mixt or compound Force, is that violence which is committed 
together with ſuch a fact, as of itſelf alone is criminal : As if 
any forcibly enter into another man's poſſeſſion, and kill a 
man or raviſh a woman there, &c. 
Attractive FORCE, | ATTRACTION, 
Central FoRce, \ i CENTRAL Force, 
Centrifugal FoRCE, ' CENTRIFUGAL Force. 


1 
Centripetal FORCE, See \ CENTRIPETAL Force. 


Force of the Heart, | Con. 
Foxck of the Mind, L ANEMOMETER. 


FO/RCEPS, in ſurgery, an inſtrument that is well known, of 
which there are ſeveral forts, adapted to various operations. 
Their uſes are to lay hold of any thing and extract it from the 


| body. 
FO/RCIBLE Entry, is an actual violent entry into a houſe, 


land, &c. or taking diſtreſs of any body with offenſive wea- 
pons, either by offering violence or hurt to any perſon there, 
or furiouſly driving any out of the poſſeſſion thereof. 
FORDICYDIA *, or Fordicalia, in antiquity, a religious feaſt, 
firſt inſtituted among the Romans by Numa Pompilius, on 
occaſion of a general barrenneſs among the cattle. It was held 
on the fifteenth of April, and conſiſted of a cow with calf ſacri- 
ficed to the goddeſs Tellus in each of the curiæ. Ovid in his 
Faſti gives us a particular deſcription of the ceremony, and he 
adds that part of theſe cows were ſacrificed in the capitol, 
* 'The word is Latin, and derived from forda, a cow with calf, 


and ca do, to lay. Ovid derives forda, from fero, to bring or 
bear. 


FORE-CA'STLE, in a ſhip, that part where the foremaſt 
ſtands, being divided from the reſt of the deck by a bulk-head. 
Sec SHIP. 

FORECLOYSED, in law, denotes a ſummons ſent by the court 
to one party to give in anſwers to the other in a limited time, in 
default of which it is certified he ſhall not be heard any more, 
and the proceſs ſhall be determined. 

FO/REIGN, in general, is applied to a perſon born in ſome 
other prince's dominions, or any thing brought from thence, 
and is oppoſed to native. In phyſic, it is applied to any preter- 
natural ſubſtance, either from without, or generated internally 
in the human body, 

FoRE1GN appo/er or oppoſer, an officer in the Exchequer, to 
whom all ſheriffs and bailiffs repair to be appoſed by him of 
their green wax, after they have been appoſed of their ſums 
out of the pipe-office ; and from thence he draws down a 
charge upon one of them to the clerk of the pipe. His buſi- 
neſs is alſo to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the record, 
and to aſk the ſheriff what he ſays to every particular ſum 
therein. | 

FoRE1GN plea, a refuſal of the judge as incompetent, becauſe 
the matter in hand was not within his precinct. 

FoRE1GN ſervice, is ſuch ſervice, whereby a mean lord holdeth 
of another, without the compaſs of his own fee ; or that which 
a tenant performeth either to his own lord, or to the lord para- 
mount of his own fee. 

FORETUD/GED the court, is when an officer of any court is 
expelled the ſame for ſome offence, or for not appearing to an 
action by bill filed againſt him. In the Jatter caſe he is not to 
be admitted till he ſhall appear, but ſhall loſe his office, and 

be Fore-judged the court. 

FORE-JU/DGER, in law, a judgment whereby a man is de- 
prived of any thing in queſtion. 

FO/RELAND, in navigation, a head-Jand, or that which juts 
out into the ſea, 

FORELAND, in fortification, fee BERME. 

FORELOCKS, or Fort-Lock-#eys, in a ſhip, are little flat 
wedges, or pieces of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep 
them from flying out of the holes. They are alſo uſed to keep 
faſt down the cap-ſquares of the carriages for the guns, 

FORELOYRN Hope, or enfans perdus, in military affairs, are the 
men detached from the horſe or foot of an army that fight in 
the front, or enter fuſt the breach for an aſſault. 

FOREMAST of a fp, that which ſtands near the head, and 
which carries the fore-ſail, fore-top-ſail, &c. See SHIP. 

FO/RESKIN. See PRE/PUCE. 

FOREST “, is, in general, a certain territory, or tract of 
ground for the moſt part covered with wood, that is not 
incloſed, for wild game to range therein, and fo is oppoſed to 
park, which is incloſed. 

The word is French, and derived from the high Dutch 77, 
importing the ſame thing. 

Foreſts are of that antiquity in England, that, excepting the 

new Foreſt in Hampthire erected by William the Conqueror, 


ng's F 
„Kc. a good many of which our ſtatutes contain. _ 


FOR 


tion on record of their beginning. New Foreſt u 

the deſtruction of 22 — — 30 miles wb 85 * 
FoREST, in a law ſenſe, more particularly denotes a1 

that is privileged to hold the king's game of a king. Wong 

properties of a Foreſt are, 1. That it can be in br 
thoſe of the king; for none have a power to gran ands bi, 
miſſion to be a juſtice in eyre of the F oreſt, but +. cam. 
The ſecond property conſiſts in the courts of the Tag 
as the juſtice-ſeat every three years, the ſwain-mote arc, 
every year, and the attachment once every forty da thc 
third property are the officers belonging to it, for "yn 
tion of the vert and veniſon, as the juſtices of \ >> 
the warden or keeper, verdurers, foreſters, agiſtors rad. 
ballffs, beadles, and the like. > eater, 

here are 69 Foreſts in England, 13 chaces, a 
The four principal Foreſts — New Foreſt, Trey pats 
* Windſor Foreſts. Der, 

he ancients imagined that a great part of their 
in Foreſts, and temples — built 12 wheel 
N and ſilence thereof inſpired with ſentiments of — 

'or the ſame reaſon the Druids made Foreſts the 5 208 
their reſidence, &c. aces > 


FortesT Laws, the particular laws relating to the ki 


FORE-STAFF. See Cross-STAFF. 

FOREST A'LLING, the ſtopping any perſon or thine b. ny 
road; as Foreſtalling the market is buying up any prov 5 
as they are on the road bringing to market. 

FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed by t. 
_ letters patent to walk the foreſt, and watch th; ... 
and veniſon. Alſo to preſent to the foreſt-court a 
ſes againſt either within his walk, or bailiwic, 

FORE-TOP-MAST. See SHIP. 

FOYRFETTURE “, implies, originally, a tranſgreſſion vr d. 
fence againſt ſome penal law. But, with us, it is more cin. 
monly uſed to ſignify the effect of ſuch tranſgreſſion, or dhe 
being deprived of ſome right, privilege, eſtate, honour, oc 
= —_— in conſequence thereof, than for the tranſyrefca 
itſelf, 

The word is French for faiture, and formed from the ce 
Latin forisfafura, which is probably derived from 57 beste 
the matter, and facio, to do, 9 d. an action contrary to tles 

FO/RFEX “, in ſurgery, a pair of ſciſſars. 

2 e word is Latin, and derived from Arran, iron, and {@- 
to do. a 


FOR GE, a ſmall furnace, wherein ſmiths, and other artifcer, 
heat their metals, in order to ſoften and render them mag 
malleable. 

FoRGE, is alſo uſed to ſigniſy a larger furnace wherein dan 
melted down. See IRON. 

FORGERY, is the inventing or contriving any thing fraud. 
lently. 

FoRGERY, in law, the fraudulent making of falſe writings, &. 

and publiſhing them, knowing them to be ſo, to the prejudice 
of any man's right; or it is the writ that lieth againit tbe 
forger, or perſon that commits this offence, by ſome calle! 
the writ of deceit. 

FO RGING, is either the act of working at a forge, or frau- 
lently inventing any thing to deceive, 

FORM, forma, in okilofophy, is the eſſential or diſtinguiſhing 
modification of the matter whereof a natural body 1s cm 
poſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch a peculiar manner of exit 
ence : And all this is no more than an aflemblage or agg. 
gate of as many particular qualities as ſerve to denominate tus 

body of ſuch a nature, and to give it ſuch a name. 

Form, alſo denotes the external figure of a body, as to its qu. 
tity of matter, and the three dimenſions of length, brad, 
and depth. 5 

Fok u, in printing, a certain number of pages contained wi- 
in an iron or ſteel quadrangle, which being made de“ 
wooden coins, rules, &c. is laid upon the preſs to be print! 
off. See PRINT'ING. ; 

FORMA pauperis, or in FORMA pauperis, is when any peo! 
has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot pay the ww 
charges of ſuing at law or equity. | 

FORMA LITY, any certain form or rule in judicial process 
ings ; likewife certain ceremonies that are ubſerved in Ci 
life, negociations, &c. s : 

FORMA'TION, the act by which any thing is formed or pi 
duced, 1 

FoRMA TIN, in grammar, denotes the manner in which 0% 
word is formed or derived from another. 


he 
FORME'DON, in law, a writ that lies for him that hath hs 
to any lands or tenements, by virtue of an entail ; and H= 
three ways; as, * 
FoRMEDON in the deſcender, which lies for the recover | 
&c. given to one and the heirs of his body, or to à mae” 
his wife, and the heirs of their bodies, or to à man y 
wife, being couſin to the donor in frank marriage: ” 15 
terwards alienated by the donee ; for, after his dececc, 
heirs ſhall have this writ againſt the tenant or alienee. 2 
FORMEDON in the reverter, lieth for the donor his WY 
where land is entailed to certain perſons and their iſſue, V+" 


tions, 


the yer 
trelpy. 


and Hampton-court by Henry VIII, there is no certain men- 


Lonor 2 
3 * 1 4 3 Oe! * 
cundition, for want of ſuch iflue, to revert to the on 1s 
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a at him to whom the donee hath alienated, 
his 2 ig extinct to which it was entailed. 7 
her the fler der, lieth where a man gives lands in 
in tail; and — — * 
zn tail di ithout iſſue of his „and a 
fre — 8 — in the remainder ſhall have this 
ſurunger | 


icine, a kind-of black wart, with a broad 
— called likewiſe myrmecia Small 
the anus, glans, penis, and herpes miliaris, 
this name. ; Fr 
88 4 ſages in military affairs, the making lines of 
 —vallations in order to fortify a camp, and the making 
Seelos for the attack of a place in ſorm: To begin open- 
Gal A , in phyſic, imports che conſtitution of medi- 
F cines, either ſimple or compound, both with reſpect to their 
1 and preſcription. "PE, ” 
* The word is Latin, being a diminutive of forma, a form. 
in the civil law, is a rule, or certain terms preſcrib- 
N perlorming ſome act of juſtice. 
FoxMULA, in divinity, implies an abſtract or profeſſion of 


W 


ForMBDON 10 4} 


, 


Nac LIA-, or FORNICALIA, among the ancient Ro- 
F a feaſt inſti by Numa, in memory of the ancient 
rae or ovens, where corn was dried and roaſted, before 
the invention of mills for grinding it and making bread from 
it was diſcovered. | 
* The word is Latin, and derived from fornax or fornix a kiln, 
furnace, or oven. 
It was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, performed before the mouth 
of a furnace as a 2 acknowledgment to the | wary For- 
nax for the benefit of ovens which ſhe had beſtowed upon 
mankind. The grand curio proclaimed the time of celebra- 
tion every year, commonly on the 12th of the calends of 


h. 

FORNICA'T ION ®, the unlawful commerce between a man 
and woman, who-are not married together. In 3 it 
denotes all ſorts of crimes that are contrary to chaſtity. 

* The word is Latin fornicatio, and derived from fornix, a vault ; 
becauſe tews were commonly kept in ſuch places. 


FOYRNIX , in anatomy, a certain part in the brain. See 
BRAIN. 


* The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies an arch. 


FO/RPRISE, in law, an exception or reſervation.— Tt is alſo 
uſed for an exaction. 

FORRAGE, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, and ftraw ; 
arücularly in war. 

FORT, a caſtle, or place of ſmall extent, fortified either by 


art or nature. 


Ryal FokT, is ſuch a fort as hath 26 fathoms for the line of 
defence. | 


Star Fokr, a redoubt conſiſting of re- entering and ſalient an- 
gles, commonly having from 5 to 8 points. 

FORTRESS, a place regularly fortified, being pretty ſtrong, 
and the works of a conſiderable extent. 

FORTIFICATTION, the art or ſcience by which we are taught 
to put a place in ſuch a ſtate of defence, as from each of its 
parts the enemy may lie open in front and flank, and their 
ayproaches be hindered by the breadth and depth of the foſſc, 
the height and ſolidity of the rampart, by parapets, bulwarks, 
&c. So that behind theſe works a ſmall body of troops may 
defend themſelves to advantage againſt a conſiderable army, 
and an enemy in attacking them muſt needs ſuffer great loſs. 
Fortification is uſually divided into natural, artificial, ancient, 
modern, regular, irregular, offenſive, and defenſive. Some 
bre made ſeveral orders of Fortification, in imitation of ar- 
Cutecture ; the one they call the French order, the other the 
Dutch, the third the Italian, &c. 

tiftory does not acquaint us with the name of the firſt inven- 

tar of Fortification. We may preſume that in the firſt ages 

ct the world prudence and neceſſity induced men to the practice 
ct this art, That at firſt they defended themſelves and their 

Pw within incloſures made of the trunks and branches of 

hay with earth. Then, when inſolence and injuſtice 

- 12 3 2 height, the more peaceable aſſociated together, 

Fa — = habitations in the open fields, and built places of 

— 0 . towns, which they ſurrounded with walls to pre- 

* x 5 5 And not only ſo, but, to prevent hoſtile attempts, 
255 g e walls or parapets within the larger walls, 

* hs - they defended themſelves with their arrows, at 

ca: me Covering themſelves from thoſe of the enemy 

1 a” s mar approaches. After this, the better to faci- 

da Vecution with their arrows, they made uſe of port- 

* be qiſtances in theſe parapets. The beſiegers, 
— bi from theſe holes, were covered with 

the Foot of he * 3, whereby they might approach in ſafety 

hs be, and then ſcale them: And, in order to de- 

machines 6: et „ they invented battering-rams and wooden 
Py 1 : with iron, which being ſuſpended, and driven 

ot men, beat down the walls, made a breach, 

ma... was facilitated. To obviate the 

eie engines, the beſieged made the foot of their 


and throua * | 
elſect af Mis the aſſault 


FOR 


walls with a talus or ſſape: But, as the beſiegers might, fo? 
: all this, with pick-axes, hammers, &c. break down the walls, 
the beſieged made their parapets jut out in a ſalient angle, 
under which they had a port-cullis, to throw ſtones and * 


upon the heads of the beſiegers, that prevented a ſap or breach 


in the walls. The beſiegers, to favour their approaches and 
poſt themſelves at the foot of the wall, invented, as a princi- 
pal engine, wooden galleries that were moveable upon wheels 
and covered a-top, under which they worked their battering- 
rams, or covered ſuch as were employed about the demoliti- 
on of the wall. Lo obviate this, the beſieged ſurrounded the 
place with a ditch, the depth of which prevented the approa- 
ches of the enemy's engines. The beſiegers endeavoured to 
fill up the ditch, notwithſtanding all oppoſition from the holes 
and port-cullis, for which purpoſe they invented ſeveral ma- 
chines to throw ſtones into the defences of the place. As till 
then the walls and ramparts were ſurrounded with circular, 
or rather ſeveral right lines, that only formed ſalient angles, 
and were but a bad defence for the ditch : Therefore, they 
made theſe lines into ſalient and returning angles quite round; 
but {till there was a ſpace at the foot ot the returning angle, 
which the beſieged could not defend on account of its heights 
and, therefore, t ey invented towers at each ſalient angle that 
defended the returning angle. But, as arrows are ſhot off in 
a right line, and as the convexity of round towers could not 
be teen nor flanked lengthwiſe, they invented ſquare towers 
that were only ſalient angles, an arrow-ſhot diſtant from each 
other, and theſe they erected quite round the place. After- 
wards the foot of theſe towers was ſurrounded with a little 
foot-track covered with a wall, to hinder a deſcent into the 
ditch, and this has ſince been called fauſſè braye. The be- 
ſiegers, perceiving that theſe towers oppoſed their approaches, 
likewiſe raiſed towers that were higher upon the outer edge 
of the ditch which they called counterſcarps. From theſe 
poſts they diſcovered the beſieged in their towers, and drove 
them from thence with ſtones, arrows, javelins, and other 
engines, till they ſent a detachment to ſcale the walls. and 
make themſelves maſters of them. 

The old Greeks and Romans who borrowed both their 
offenſive and defenſive arms from the people of the Eaſt, for- 
tified their cities almoſt in the ſame manner with foſles, curtins, 
and towers. And we find that the beſt towns of the anci- 
ents were ſituated upon eminences. Cæſar, in B. VII. of his 
war with the Gauls, deſcribes the walls of the city of Bourges 
or Bruges, from which we may form ſome idea of the ancient 
— — of Fortification. Vitruvius has treated of the Fortifi- 
cation of the ancients in ch. 3. B. I. and B. X. ; 
The above manner of attacking and defending places continu- 
ed till about 1378, when Bertold Schwart, a Cordclier friar, 
found out the ſecret of gun-powder, though ſome are of opini- 
on that the invention is owing to the Chineſe. Immediately 
men applied themſelves to diſcover the different uſes in which 
powder might be employed. The muſket was firſt invented, 
and afterwards the cannon. Then the method of Fortification 
was altered, but at firſt giving the ramparts and towers more 
thickneſs and more ſtrength. And the beſieged, obſerving 
that round towers and even ſquare ones had always ſome 
place that was not ſeen from the body of the fortreſs, and that 
the miners of the beſiegers might carry on their works without 
any danger from the fire of the place, changed the form of 
their towers, by making them terminate in a point towards 
the country, which expoſed the beſiegers: They alſo dimi- 
niſhed the height of theſe towers, increaſed their folidity, and 
left open the ground they ſurrounded. In this ſtate they 
were called 4 where they placed part of the garriſon 
as a guard, and planted their batterics. 

There can be no compariſon ſtated between the ancient and 
modern method of Fortification, becauſe their manner of at- 
tacking and defending is entirely different. The moderns have 
retained all they could after the ancients ; and fire- arms have 
obliged them to uſe other precautions; but have invented no- 
thing that would have been of uſe to the ancients. We have 
borrowed from them the breadth and depth of the ditches, the 
thickneſs of the walls, the towers to flank the curtins, the 
paliſadoes, the intrenchments within the ramparts and towers, 
the advantage of many flanks, in 8 of which only 
modern Fortification conſiſts; and this ſire- arms make the 
more eaſy to execute. 


FoRTIFICATION, is alſo uſed to ſignify a fortified place, or the 


ſeveral works which are raiſed to defend it from the enemy, 


Regular FORTIF1ICATION, is that wherein the baſtions are all 


equal ; or that built in a regular polygon. 


Irregular FOR TIFICATION, is that wherein the baſtions are un- 


equal and unlike ; or the ſides and angles not all equal and 
equidiſtant. 


Durable FORTIFICATION, is that which is built in a ſtrong and 


durable manner, being intended to remain a defence for. 
ages. 


Temporary FORTIFICATION, is that erected for a ſmall time on 


ſome emergent occaſion. 3 
The methods of fortifying are very different ; but the princi- 
pal are thoſe of Pagan, Blondel, Vauban, and Scheiter, from 
whence an idea of the reſt may be eaſily conceived, 


FORTIFICATION according to the count de Pagan's methad, ſup- 


poſes, in the latge Fortifications, the external polygon A B 
5 © | (flute 
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ForTIFICATION according to M. 


FOS 


{plate XXXI. fig. 1.) to be one hundred, and the face 
A G thirty perches ; in the ſmaller the firſt eighty, and the 
ſecond twenty-five; and in the middle fize, the firſt ninety, and 
the ſecond twenty-ſeven and a half: The perpendicular, G D, 

\ fiftcen, and the flanks perpendicular to the lines of defence 
KF and I E, covered with an orillon and threefold ; to 
which are added a ravelin and counterguard, to ſerve for out- 
works. 

This method, at its firſt publication, was received with very 
great applauſe, but is not without its defects; for, beſides 
its being very expenſive, its triple flanks are too cloſe, and 
expoſed to the violence of the bombs; the orillon is ſo large 
that it prejudices the length of the flanks ; and the outward 
rampart of the baſtion is too large. 
1 method, has a great 
affinity with that of the count de Pagan, only the length of 
the lines is determined in a different manner. 
In the greater Fortifications the length of the outer polygon is 
one hundred perches, in the ſmaller eighty-five. The external 
polygon being divided into ten parts, ſeven of them give the 
line of defence; and the faces are half thoſe of the tenaille. 
See plate XXXI. fig. 2. 
This method is very well calculated, but, it being very ex- 
penſive, is rarely uſed. | 

FoRTIFICATION according to MH. Vauban's method, fuppoſes 
the outward polygon in the larger Fortihcations to be one hun- 
dred ; in the ſmaller eighty, and in the middle-ſized ninety ; 
the faces are made ; of the fame ; the perpendicular in a 
ſquare 4, in a pentagon +, in the other polygons ; of the ſame. 
The complement of the face to the line of defence he makes 
equal to the epaule ; he uſed re-entering and crooked flanks, 
and places a low tenaille before the curtin ; and the Dutch 
ravelin with lunette's. See plate XXXI. fig. 3. 

M. Vauban's new method of FORTIFICATION, is that wherein 
large baſtions are built before ſmall ones, and the curtin is co- 
vered with a double ravelin, drawing a low tenaille before 
the ſame curtin. See plate XXXI. fig. 4. 

FoRTIFICATION according to Scheiter's method, ſuppoſes the ex- 
terior polygon in the larger Fortifications to be one hundred 
perches ; in the leſſer eighty ; in the middling fize ninety ; 

the flanks perpendicular to the lines of defence; and the lines 

of defence in the greater Fortification ſeventy perches, in the 
leſſer ſixty, and in the middling fize ſixty-five. 
It detaches baſtions from the curtin, and forms à kind of 
inner receſs behind the curtin; it aſſumes the angle of the 
baſtion, in a ſquare, to be 64 degrees, 72 in a pentagon, 78 
in a hexagon, and 83 in a heptagon. 

FO/RTIFIED Place, a fortreſs, or a place defended by fortiftca- 
tions. 

FO/RTIN, a little fort, or ſconce; generally called a field- 
fort. 


FORTUNATE I/ands, in the ancient geography, are the | 


ſame with what at preſent we call the Canary iſlands, which 
lic in the Atlantic or Weſtern ocean. 

FO'RTUNE, in antiquity, was a blind, capricious _ who, 
according to the Pagans, preſided over all events, and diftrtbuted 

ood and evil as ſhe pleafed ; fo that they diſtinguiſhed two 

1 of Fortune, a good and a bad. Ancus Martius, the fourth 
Roman king, was the firſt who built a temple at Rome to For- 
tune, with this title Fortune dirili, becauſe, to gain a victory, 
a perſon muſt have no leſs courage than good Fortune. Servius 
Tullius built another temple to her in the capitol under the 
title of primogenia. 
She had a ſtatue at Athens, which held Plutus the god of 
riches between 1ts arms. 
In medals we find her repreſented as a goddeſs holding a cor- 
nucopia in one hand, and the helm of a ſhip lying on a globe 
in the other, to exhibit her governing the whole world. Some- 
times ſhe is repreſented with her right arm leaning on a wheel, 
to denote her inſtability. 


The Roman emperors kept a golden ſtatue of Fortune in their 


bed-chamber, and, when the reigning emperor was jult ready 
to die, it was carried to his ſucceſſor. 

There was a temple erected on the Eſquiline hill, dedicated to 
Fortuna mala. 

FoRTUNE, at preſent is uſed to ſignify any good or bad luck 
that is fortuitous and unforeſeen, having no certain known 
cauſe. | 

FORUM, among the ancient Romans, a kind of public build- 
ings thrice as long as they were broad. "Their compaſs was 
arched portico's, except fome paſſages that were for places of 
entrance. Generally the molt ſtately edifices were round them, 
ae temples, theatres, palaces, &C. They were of two forts, 
the Fora civilia and the Fora venalia : The firſt, of which there 
were five in Rome, were for the ornament of the city and for 
the uſe of the courts of jultice ; the others were intended for 
the neceſſities and conveniences of the inhabitants, being, it is 
likely, equivalent th our markets. Lipſius, Kennet, SC. 

FOSS +, or Foss k, in fortification, a hollow place, full of water 
or without, which lies between the ſcarp and counterſcarp, 
below the rampart, and which runs round a fortified place, or 
a poſt that is to be defended. 

Foss or Fossa, in anatomy, is the interior cavity or rima 
magna of the pudendum mu icbre : Bartholin calls it Foſſa 


FOU 


ces, is called a Foſſa; as alſo ity ; 
„ neck fomecallacbelliy 1 whos in the naps of, 
Fossa, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a ditch full of | 
women guilty of felony were drowned and even due when 
. — denoted a grave. 1 Fed 
oss-May, one of the great highways i 
Romans, with a SR 06 69ck de 5 England made br. 
FOYS>IL, in natural hiſtory, any body 
— As metals, minerals, &c. 
Native Fos81Ls, which are properly ca 
ces generated in the earth, the —— = re ſobſts. 
ſimple and homogeneous that there is no ap Which ze 6 
of veſſels and juices between the parts and 3 finde 
they are either ſimple or compound. Wile; ad 
| Simple Foss1Ls, are ſuch, whoſe parts, however th 
| vided, are all of the ſame nature, that is, the may be d. 
magnitude, figure, &c. as quickſilver. gant, 
| Compound Fossils, are ſuch as are capable of bein div: 
different or diffimilar parts, as antimony and 1 id 
Adventitious and foreign FossLs, are ſuch as "hs, 2 
ſome, been depoſited in the earth by the univerſal e 
ſome other means; as the exuviæ of the ſea and tluge, e 
mals, Foffil ſhells, bones, teeth, &c. which and a 
7 A 8 in the earth. aue dani i 
„ in medicine; fee FOMENT A/T 
FOVEA Cordis, in anatomy, is the pit of 5 


ſtomach. 


— 


— ten and 3 feet deep, which is 
any thing ; it 1s filled with ſacks or bar ? 
covered with earth. 1 Wat an 


* 'The word is French, and derived from the Latin fac, re 
FOUL, in the ſea language, is uſed in two ſenſes - hes FE 
5 


has been long untrimmed, ſo that graſs : * 
her ſides —4 water, ſhe is ſaid — En = 1 
| 1 rope 1 Foul, when it Fo entangled, fo that it he. 6 — 
ed. When one runs againſt another . 
7008 Foul. 4 » ey are f 
FOUNDATION, the baſe or bottom 
which any building i laid under ground, ta 
here are ſeveral things to be well conſidered in lar 
Foundations of a building, We are 1 
of earth upon which we are to build, and then the under fl 
or ſubſtruction, as Vitruvius calls it. : 
Palladio allows a ſixth part of the height of the whole ball. 
ing for the hollowing or under-digging, unleſs there be cc 
under ground ; in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat by 
er. As to thickneſs, double the width of a wall is 2 99! 
rule.— The beſt way to diſcover the nature of the foil, is 
it with an iron crow or borer, ſuch as well-digpers uſe, 
Foundations are either natural or artificial: Natur, as when 
we build upon a rock, or very folid earth, which are excellent 
Foundations. 
If the ground be fandy or marſhy, you muſt dig till you ful 
found ground, and the beſt is that which requires moſt !abour 
n cutting or digging, and, when wet, does not diſſolve into 
irt. 
If the earth be very ſoft, lay good pieces of oak, the breadth o 
the trench or about two feetlongerthan the breadth of the 4. 
croſs the Foundation, and well rammed down, pinning lac; 
planks upon the pieces of oak. 
But, if the ground be very bad, let piles be drove down to rexci 
the good ground, and as cloſe as one can ſtand to another, 
then ſpike down long planks upon them. 
If here and there the ground be faulty, turn arches over the 
places, which will diſcharge them of the weight. 
As to the ſubſtruction, which the moderns generally call Four 
dation, that the bottom may be level, lay a platform of gov! 
boards. 2. Let the loweſt row be all of ſtone, the broader . 
better, laid cloſe without mortar. 3. Let the breadth of lr 
ſubſtruction be at leaſt double the breadth of the wall ta * 
raiſed upon it: But here art ought to give way to diſcre 
according to the goodneſs of the ground and ponderolity of x: 
edifice. 4. The Foundation ſhould diminiſh as it ris, 
that chere may be as much leſt on the one fide as the other 
Which ought in like manner to be obſerved in diminiſtoy 
the walls above ground, whereby they are rendered the tron: 
er. 5. Never build upon the ruins of an old Foundation, & 
leſs you are well aſſured of its depth and ſtrength to dear © 
ſuperſtructure. 5 
Laſtly, the ſtones in the Foundation ſhould be hid the 
naturally lay in the quarry. This precept 1s general Han 
ſerved by all good modern architects throughout the bully 
becauſe they find the ſtones have a cleaving grain that wa! © 
the ſtone that lay horizontally in the quarry. _ | 
FouxDATION, alfo denotes the eſtabliſhment of a city, a” 
Kc. as alſo a donation in money or lands for the maintenz* 
of ſome college, hoſpital, &c. ED endow? 
FOU/NDER, the perſon who lays a foundation, or ene 
church, ſchool, &c. 3 
FounDER *, alſo implies an artiſt who caſts metals, 35 C.. 
bells, printing characters, candleſtics, buckles, &c. 


; „ t0 06 
* The word is French, Hudeur, and derived from fande, e 


navicularis : any cavity in a bone that has an entrance, but no 
paſſage through it, when the edges have fome little prominen- 


or fuſe metals. ; 
FouxDF*s 


t 
FOU/ND 
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F onna ſhe is ſaid to Founder. 


that ſhe "order in horſes ; it is of two kinds, 

ns — in the cheſt. Foundering in the 
, from hard labour, great heats, colds, &c. that 
feet ſuch a numbneſs and pricking in the hoof, that the 
caule hardly ſtand ; or, when he does, trembling as it he 
he, Foundering in the cheſt or body comes by eat- 


_ "ing too much, when the horſe is hot, and riding | 
1 


W, e FounDRY, the art of caſting all kinds of 


etals, 28 braſs, iron, &c. It alſo denotes the work-houſe for 
m 


theſe purpoſes. 


FouxDERY of ol works, or caſting in ſand, 
E 


founders, in ſmall works, is a fine mortar- 

Tn e's Sos greaſy, becoming uite black by the 
— Juſt mixing with it. Sometimes mall works are caſt 
ow lows of clay, &c. that have received the impreſſion of 
1 _ This ſand is worked ſeveral times over on a board 
a 2 ſquare, placed over a box, into which it may fall. This 
Dum « performed with a roller, two feet long, and two 
working 15 PC r 
inches in diameter, and a kind of knife: With theſe I 
aruments, the ſand is alternately cut and rolled, and at laſt 
turned down into the box. 

Then taking a wooden board, of a length and breadth propor- 
tional to the things to be caſt, round this they put a ledge, and 
{ make a kind of mould, which they fill with the ſand a little 
moiſtened. After this, _—_ take wood or metal models of 
the things to be caſt, apply them on the mould, and preſs them 
into the ſand, ſo as to leave their impreſſion. Along the 
middle of the mould they lay half a little cylinder of braſs, as 
the chief jet or canal for running; being diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner as to touch the ledge at one fide, and only reach to 
te laſt pattern on the other. From this are placed ſeveral 
ets reaching to each pattern through the whole frame. After 
is frame is finiſhed, they take out the patterns, by firſt looſen- 
ine them a little all round, with a {mall cutting inſtrument. 
Then they proceed to work the other half of the mould with 
the ſame patterns, in juft ſuch another frame, only that it 
has pins which, entering into holes correſponding to it in the 
other, make the two cavities of the pattern fall exactly on 
each other, 

The frame thus moulded is carricd to the melter, who, after 
enlarging the principal canal of the counter-part with a fort of 
knife, and adding the croſs canals to the ſeveral patterns in 
both, and ſprinkling mill-duſt over them, dries them in an 
oven. 

When both parts of the mould are dry, they are joined toge- 
ther by means of the pins, and, to prevent their ſtarting by 
means of the flaming hot metal coming through a hole at the 
maſter jet, they are locked up in a kind of preſs, with ſcrews, 
or, it the mould be large, with wedges. 

The moulds are after this ranged near the furnace, to be ready 
to receive the meta] out of the crucible. 

While the moulds are thus getting ready, the metal is fuſing 
in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, and four broad. 
The furnace is much like a ſmith's forge, with a chimney and 
pair of bellows ; only there is a hearth where the fire is made 
and the crucible placed. In the middle thereof is a ſquare ca- 
vity, between ten and twelve inches wide, that reaches to the 
bottom, and is divided by an iron grate ; the upper part to re- 
ce;ve the fewel and crucible, and the lower for the aſhes. 
When the fewel, which is dry wood, is well lighted, the cru- 
Cible full of metal is ſet in the middle, and covered with an 
earthen lid; and, beſides blowing with the bellows, they lay a 
tue over part of the aperture of the furnace, in order to 
beighten the force of the fire. 

[te metal being ſluxed, the crucible is filled with pieces of 
brats pounded in a mortar, that are put, through the long ſhank 
an ron ladle that is hollow, into the crucible. | 
Now the Founder takes the crucible out of the fire, and car- 
tert With a pair of jron tongs, whoſe ſect are bent, and pour: 
OP the hole anſwering to the maſter jet of each 

1. 

Then, caſting cold water on the moulds, the frames are taken 
* ot the preſſes, and the caſt works out of the ſand, which 
alt :5 worked over for another caſting: And then they cut off 


th » 16+ 190 > — 
te gets, or caſts, and ſell or deliver them in that manner. 


pur of atues. All we can learn of the antiquity of this 
b ; ne] _ * practiſed in its higheſt perfection among the 
e ＋ atterwards among the Romans, and that the 
3 «i mo conſecrated to the gods and heroes was in- 
Wy" 3h 1 Is Rhodes, and Delphos had each 30co ſtatues ; 
eee _ the zdile, adorned the circus with 3000 
mel 5, tor the games. Among us the caſting of ſtatues 
; " little practiſed before the 17th century. 

© vr. ot ſtatues depends on the pit, the core, the wax, 
—_ 5 _ mould, the inferior furnace to melt of the 
Vie as wn Per furnace to melt the metal. 

eight of the 5 ©, ry, in a dry place ſome feet deeper than the 
Anne ntended ſtatue, and made according to the pro- 
f man parts of the figure. 


is lined with | The inſide of this pit 
3 ich a large ſtone wall: Or when the ſtatue is to be 
Ley Or the artiſt wants to ſee the effect of his wax fi- 


Sate, &c. 0 ' 
> they work on the ground floor, and raiſe after- 


age. When a ſhip becomes ſo 4 
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watds a ſtrong fence above ground to reſiſt the impulſion of 
the burning metal, and the earth which is to be heaped withiu 
to the top of the work. 
In either of the above caſes of working they conſtruct upon 
the ground-plot a ev of maſonry in bricks, brown tree-ſtone, 
and clay, under which is a furnace, when the work is ſmall, 
or ſpaces ſeparated by brick or brown free-ſtone walls to re- 
ceive wood and coals, for a ſufficient heat, when the work is 
conſiderable. This body of the baſis is covered, or even 

und round with a ſtrong iron-grate ; the ſtrongeſt bars of 
which reſt on the biggeſt males of maſonry, to receive 
large pieces of iron perpendicularly that ſupport the core, 
mould, &c. Over the grate, the bars of which are three inches 
aſunder, is laid an area of bricks and earth well beaten to raiſe 
the core on. All is under a wooden cover, except on the ſide 
of the furnace, which is maſonry. 

he core is an unformed maſs, to which they give the in- 
tended attitude and contours. This core is either a mixture 
of clay, horſe-dung, and hair, or a mixture of parget and brick- 
duſt, This maſs is iawardly croſſed from above downwards, 
and from fide to fide with iron bars, to keep it and whatever 
may be applied over it firm. All this is called the armature. 
The ule of the core is to ſupport the wax, ſhell, ſpare the 
metal, and diminiſh the weight of the maſs. Theſe rk and 
the core are taken out of the braſs figure through an aperture 
leſt in the belly or back ; this and all the holes made by the 
won bars are afterwards ſoldered up. It is neceſſary to leave 
ſome of the iron bars of the core within the braſs figure, that 
contribute to the ſteadineſs of the projecting parts. 
The carver ſpreads over this core a — of wax two or three 
lines thick for cabinet - figures, and more in proportion for lar- 
ger. When the wax is finiſhed with the draperies, attitudes, 
and outlines, the figure ſhould be expoſed to the obſervations of 
ſkilful men for their corrections. The ſhell or ſoft coat will 
r the impreſſions on the wax, when the ſire has melted 
It Ott. 
There is, eſpecially for large works, another method, namely, a 
hgure well finiſhed to ſerve as a model. It may be made 
with potter's earth, or rather plaiſter, as neither heat nor cold 
cauſe the parget to warp or crack. Upon this model they 
clap, by piece-meals, ſeveral bits of plaiſter, ſo that all the 
outlines are exaclly taken off by means of oil-olive and tallow, 
with which the part to be imitated is ſmeared over. "Theſe 
pieces of parget taken off the model are called hollows, which 
are ranged by courſes quite to the top : They are numbered, 
that all of them may be transferred to the core. They are fill- 
ed with wax, after they have been rubbed with oil, andthe wax 
made of a thickneſs proportionable to the ſize of the figure. 
For inſtance, the horſe's tail ſhall be but fix lines thick, to 
diminiſh the weight of the metal in that part. The belly and 
all the reſt of the figures ſhall be cight or ten lincs thick. But 
the legs that bear the whole weight ſhall be maſſy wax up tov 
the hough, that the metal, which takes place of the wax, may 
be of maſly braſs, all but the iron bars that croſs them. 
The buſineſs is now to aſſemble all theſe pieces of wax round 
the iron-frame. After they have made ſure of a plan by which 
all the points to which the extremities of the hollows corre- 
ipond,, are exactly expreſſed, they, being directed by the re- 
terences of this plan, begin with aſſembling the hollows of the 
lower part of the figure garniſhed with the wax, filling up the 
minuteſt interſtices of the pieces with wax. When they are 
joined, the inſide is filled up with parget and liquid brick. 
Upon this firſt courſe of hollows full of the wax, they raiſc a 
ſecond, which is likewiſe filled up with parget and liquid brick, 
that is made to run every-where betwixt the bars of the arma- 
ture. Thus the core is gradually advanced, till they cover the 
whole with the laſt hollows filled with the wax. Many of 
the hollows of theſe courſes, eſpecially in the lower part of a 
figure on horſeback, ſhould be dormant pieces without any out- 
lines or Wax, to ſerve as ſupports to the upper courſes and co- 
ver the core; the materials of which will harden in time, 
and ſupport themſelves together with the armature, without 
this incloſure of the mould which is to be taken off the wax. 
The ſides of the hollows, as well as their jags and notches that 
unite them, are rubbed with oil, to prevent their incorporating: 
when all the hollows are taken off, you have the whole figure 
in wax. They mend every part that wants reviſing, eſpecially 
along the joints of the hollows. 
When the work is very large, they aſſemble the firſt courſes 
of the hollows and the armature : Then they apply to each 
piece of wax, already lodged in its hollow, one, two, or three 
layers of a compoſtion of earth and plaiſter, or the like. This 
incruſtation is about fix inches thick, drying each layer with 
chafing-diſhes, ſo as not to melt the wax. When you have an 
incruſtation ſix inches thick, making the whole contour of the 
core, You may ſupport it by an arch of brick, earth, and par- 
get, to be conttructed within it. And by a paſſage in this 
arch you go down and dry the whole lowly. Then the in— 
fide of the armature and arch is gradually filled up, fo as to 
complete the whole core, and you have the incruſtation cvery-- 
where ſteady. Whatever is liable to fall or warp is ſtrengthened 
with hooks, wire, or even wire network, all round the core. 
In ſhort, the founder procures every- where the free paſſage of 
the metal, and a perfect immobility in the ſupports. | 
Wen the wex-work is ſiniſhed and every part corrected, all 

theſe 
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theſe pieccs are placed again upon the core, in order to fix hol- 
low pipes of wax in them from every part of the figure, ſome | 
downwards and ſideways, called ſinks, and their extremities are 
very carefully covered. The ſinks carry off all the wax to 
be melted out of the model. The others are called the ſpouts 
and vents : "The ſpouts are two ot three auß pipes at the top 


of the figure, dividing at bottom into leſſer branches, to carry 
the melted metal into all the parts of the mould. The vents 


are paſſages at top to let the air freely out, whilſt the metal 


runs. 

As the man who works the wax knows exactly what quantity 
he has employed in hollows, finks, ſpouts, and vents, for every 

und of wax the founder may melt ſix pounds of metal. 

Fo preſerve the ſtrokes on the wax, both it and the pipes are 
covered with the following mould ; _wy make a putty or 
compoſition of fine earth, and earth of old crucibles, well 
pounded upon marble and finely ſifted. Some add horſe-dung 
and urine, which they macerate and leave to rot with the 
ſaid earths, in order to pound and ſift the whole at ſeveral 
times, Of this compoſition diluted with water and whites of 
eggs they ſpread with a pencil a very thin layer over the whole 
figure and wax pipes. The firſt layer being very dry, they 
lay on another. A little hair may be put into the compoſi- 
tion at the fourth or fifth layer. And thus they 7 on above 
twenty layers: When this incruſtation is near half an inch 
thick, they thicken the compoſition with the red earth mixed 
with plaiſter, gradually diminiſhing and at laſt ſuppreſſing the 
fine earth and pulverized crucibles. The laſt layers are as 
firm as maſonry, being outwardly ſtrengthened by flat bars in 
an ere& poſition, and then bent according to the curvatures 
of the mould, and the whole embraced by ſeveral iron-hoops. 
They are very attentive to make the firſt layers of this mould 
of the utmoſt fineneſs to receive the ſtrokes of the figure. 

If the work be of a moderate ſize, they only have a furnace 
under the grate that bears all the work. A moderate fire, 
continued one or two days, melts out all the wax, which is re- 
ceived in veſſels placed at the extremities of the ſinks at the 
inferior part of the mould. When the wax is quite out, they 
fill the pit with ſhards of tiles or bricks quite above the 
mould. Then they increaſe the fire which penetrates the area, 
core, and mould. "The ſmoke goes out through the ſhards 
which concenter the heat ſo as to redden the core and mould 
a little. This they make themſelves ſure of by means of a 
pipe made of iron plates, which was before introduced into the 


mould through a hole bored with an augre. 


When the largeneſs of a work makes galleries neceſſary to a 
furnace, in order to diſtribute the fire, they raiſe in the pit, 
at the diſtance of a foot round the mould, a — as high 
as the mould, called the baking-wall. There are ſeveral 
holes in it, which are ſhut up at pleaſure with an iron plate. 
Between the baking-wall and the wall that lines the pit, or 
that built upon the level ground, there is a free paſlage every- 
where for the fire to be put under the galleries, through the 
apertures of the baking-wall. All the reſt of this wall is filled 
up with brick-ſhards, to increafe the heat. The firſt fire car- 


ries off the wax: The horſe, the man, his dreſs, and the pipes 


are all deſtroyed, and there remains but an empty ſpace be- 
tween the ſhapeleſs core and the outer mould, which has re- 
tained the impreſſion of the figure and ſpouts. All the wax is 
taken away and the ſinks well ſtopped : And the fire, being 
conſiderably increaſed and kept up ſeveral days, at laſt makes 
the mould and core red-hot, as they find, by inſpecting thro” 
the iron-plate-pipe, and the baking is completed. The 2 and 
brick-ſhards are taken away, and the whole pit filled up with 
earth, each lay of fix feet being rammed down to four. It is a 
good caution to mix a little parget with the earth, as the for- 
mer imbibes the moiſture of the earth, and hinders it from 


hurting the mould, by inſinuating into it particles of water 


and air, that might, at the approach of the heat, burſt all. 

We ſometimes arrive, after two or three years trouble, at the 

inſtant of caſting, when we are ſure at laſt that the baking of 
the mould, and filling up the hole, have given the core, the 

mould of putty, and the pipes that convey the air out, an un- 

{ſhaken ſtability. | 

"The upper furnace, where the metal is fuſed, is two or three 
feet higher than the top of the mould ; and the diſtance from 

the pan to the furnace mult be very little, leſt part of the metal 

ſhould grow cold in the running. The furnace conſiſts of a 
hearth and its muff, a fire-place, an aſh-hole, and an earthen 
baſon. The hearth and its brinks are covered over with a fine 
earth well beaten, that none of the metal in fuſion may iſſue 
out. 'The weight of a cuhic ſoot of braſs metal is known, 
and the room it will fill, fo that this is a rule to make the 

bottom of the furnace large enough to contain the metal. 

The muff is a brick arch made very low to reverberate the flame 
upon the metal. This arch has four lateral apertures, and two 
ſmall chimnies a- top to vent out the thickeſt ſmoke, which be- 
ing full of moiſture might granulate part of the metal in fu- 
ſion, called the caking. The firſt lateral aperture is that of 
the canal that carries the melted meta! over the mould. It is 
{topped within with a large iron flood-gate, fo as not to fly off 
without, though they may have it in again by puſhing it with 
a bar. 

The aperture oppoſite to this is that which receives the flame 


and carries it to the canal, where its direction is broke to 


FO U 


make it fall upon the metal. The other two 3 


partly for carrying off the thick ſmoke, but ch. *r 
the ad, which is done with wooden a fo free, 
poles, or iron handles terminated with a boarg lik long 2s 
er's rake. With theſe they ſeparate Whatever re © 2 Paths, 
or is caked, and take out the droſs. "Theſe — 3 wee 
nies have iron- plate doors ſliding in grooves th mi dd. 
ſhut at pleaſure. —_ty, 
The hre-place is a ſquare building of brick or t f 
into the earth juſt by the — being — l ſw 
_ into two parts, the one to receive the aſhes 4 Pre, 
raught of air ; the upper part is the fire-place for r 
It has two apertures at top; one ſmaller covered wy op 
plate, which is lifted up to put the wood in, and let dg . 
The other larger, conſiſting of four walls which ery gen: 
narrow ſideways, that they may be jointed into * N 
of the arch, through which the flame will diſperſe ale = 
arch, and be perpetually reflected on the metal. * 
The baſon, made of a fine compacted earth, is a lon 0 
that communicates with the canal of the furnace bet uw, 
it is placed. The hearth: and canal muſt be ; ſal hn 
higher than this baſon, and have a biafs fit to hurry th wy 
ed metal down into it. Before the work is bug. 
ground, the jets and vents of putty are brought ned Uner 
external air, and fenced with iron-plates to avoid their n 
The earthen baſon, which has as many holes bored bn is M2, 
tom as there are main jets, is laid at top of the mould + 
its holes, reſembling wide cups, unite at their inferior 3 _ 
with the orifice of each jet. The vent-pipes come d 
the air all round the ſides of the earthen baſon, The,” 
the bottom of the earthen baſon are ſhut up with long _ 
terminated each by an iron nipple fit to fill exa&tly the row 
cavity of the cup into which the metal is to be received. 4 
theſe handles being faſtened at one end and in an ere4 poſe 
tion to a croſs iron-bar which is lifted up or let down by — 
of a ſweep, a ſingle word is enough to cauſe all the cups bh 
unſtopped at once. 
A chain ſuſpended over the canal keeps the inftrumen tis 
unſtops the canal in zquilibrio. It is a long iron- bar, or 
pole garniſhed with a maſs of iron. If with this ber pt a 
motion, and its maſs overagainſt the canal, you puſh te 


flood- gate quite into the furnace, the metal will run ou, 


Firſt, very white ſmoke comes out of the furnace, when % 
metal is thoroughly fuſed. At this the rakes are taken aun, 
and the iron-plates of the two apertures are ſhut dann. 
couple of ſtrong men lay hold of the iron-bar, and two mer 
ſeize the ropes of the ſweep that works the croſs-bar up wi 
down. All their eyes are fixed on the maſter-founder, 

The latter lifts up his cane, when the iron-bar is immediate; 
directed to the orifice of the furnace, and with one or ts 
blows of it the flood-gate is thrown in quite to the bottom d 
the hearth. The metal guſhes out into the earthen beg 
where it finds the cups ſhut up: In the mean time the (wer 
aſcends with the croſs iron-bar and the ſtoppers of the cups; 
then the torrent of burning braſs runs through the jets into tie 
whole cavity of the mould. The baſon goes on filing up 
emptying ſucceſſively, and the furnace being already almoſt c. 
hauſted of metal, at laſt the founder, if no accidents happer, 


| ſees it overflow the earthen baſon. 


Every part of the apparatus, having now done its ſervice, 
removed : The pig of metal in the earthen pan is came! 
away, the earth of the pit dug out, and the furnace, ſhell, 20 
mould of putty broken to pieces. The ſtatue is ſet on ſet 
with engines, and all proper cautions uſed to avoid break? 
any part: It is delivered to the carver, who firſt ſaws cg 
pipes it briſtles with. Then his workmen with picks, ande 
ons, ſcrapers, great and ſmall chiſſels, and with round, * 
and ſharp gravers cleanſe every thing. The model, in e 
at leaſt, is placed by his men at work, and which reguates® 
of them. He reſerves for himſelf the finiſhing ſtrokes. Vis 
the work is thoroughly correct, they varnith it over; — 
makes it look uniform, and the pieces of brals or folder xe 25 
plied afterwards. 


FouUNDERY of bells. The uſe of bells is certainiy verr 2907” 


in the weſtern church; and the ſame were likewiſe de 
church of the eaſt ; but Vanſleb, in his ſecond acc 
Egypt, ſays he found but one bell in all the eaſtern che 
and that in a monaſtery in upper Egypt. | 
The matter of theſe large works is commonly a mixture © 
veral metals, as braſs, bell-metal, &c. | Bb” 
This work may be reduced to three articles: f. K 
tion of a bell. 2. The fabric of the mould, and, 3. Ie r 
ing of the metal. 1 
There are two ſorts of proportion, viz. the 2 1 
relative: The ſimple proportions are thoſe between 5 * 
parts of a bell, to render it ſweetly ſonorous. Ma” 
proportions eſtabliſh a requiſite relation e 
and another, ſo that their combined ſounds may ee 
harmony. See BELL. | he fe 
The parts of a bell are, 1. The ſounding bo» ry 2 
circle that terminates it, growing thinner a 16 


The brim, belly, or pinch, namely, that part of "up Th 
which the clapper ſtrikes and is thicker than the 7 at the pe 
outward ſinking of the middle of the bell, or rat The wait 
under which it grows wider to the brim. . 


ad dart that wider and thicker quite 
furniture, J. r vaſe or that part which is above 
5 et or crown which ſupports the ſtaple 
within. And, 7. The bent and hollowed branches 
* with the cannons, to receive the iron keys, 
cd ng is hung up to the beam which is its ſupport 
- rung out. 
and counterpoiſe, ene of the brim of the bell to be 
four 7 the largeſt, when many are to agree. together 
caſt, or - notes. This is the fundamental rule of the whole 
dy differen 
work 


This he does with compaſſes of bent legs, carrying 


* rule of feet, inches, and lines. I hey 
fins _ of the thickneſs of the brim to the crown, and a 
ye 


the cannons, which is a cap to ſtrengthen 
wid f the Tue thicknefs of the bell from the crown to the 
c 


waiſt is uniform and but one third, and then it grows bigger 
to = 11 enne makes the diameter of the crown 7 brims and 
1 half; chat of the inferior opening 15 brims. See his Harmon. 
Univ, V. 1. u fen clear ſound by the gradual ſhortenin 
= — the bel upwards, 2 the ſucceſſive — 
of the + the thickneſs to a certain degree, beſides leſſening the 
_ » of metal. The upper vaſe ſhould be ſubduplicate or 
half of the inferior, that is, ſeven brims and a halfto 15, or the 
ratio of 2 to I. N 
. flary for making the mould of a bell are, 
"The . binding is the beſt, which ſhould be 
wel fred to take away whatever might occaſion chinks. 2. 
— «run 3. Horſe-dung, hair, and hemp mixed with" 
the earth, to prevent crevices and render the cement more 
binding. 4+ The wax for inſcriptions, coats of arms, &c. 5. 
The tallow equally mixt with the wax, ih order to put a ſlight 
Jay of it _ the FE letters are applied 
1 he coals to u 
. the mould, 9 a ſcaffold conſiſting of four 
boards, ranged upon a couple of treſtles, as high as a man's 
waiſt, They carry upon this the earth groſſy diluted to mix it 
with horſe-dung, beating the whole with a beetle or ſpatula, 3 
ſcet long or more, rounded at the handle, and 6 or 7 inches 
ide at the other end. 
Te nr 5 of conſtruction is the chief inſtrument for mak- 
ine the mould ; it conſiſts of two different legs, joined by a 
third picce. And laſt of all the founders ſhelves, on which 
are the engravings of the letters, cartridges, coats of arms, 
&c. all which muſt not be above half a line deep. 
They firſt dig a hole of a ſufficient depth to contain the mould 
of the bell, together with the car or cannon under ground, 
and fix inches lower than the terreplain where nr is 
ne. The hole muſt be wide enough for a free paſſage be- 
eras the mould and walls of the u. or han s. mould 
and another, when ſeveral bells * to be 8 31 
At the center of the hole is a ſtake erected that is ſtrongly 
faſtened in the ſolid ground. This ſupports an iron — 
on which the pivot of the ſecond branch of the compalles turns. 
The ſtake is ſurrounded with a ſolid brick-work perfectly 
round, 5 or 6 inches high, _ 2 a diameter equal to that of 
the bell. This they call a mill-ſtone. 
The parts of the Ltd are the core, the model of the bell, 
or rather the bell itſelf, and the ſhell. When the outer ſurface 
of the core is ſhaped, they begin to raile the core; which is 
made of bricks, breaking the corners without to give the ma- 
ſonry its exact rotundity. The bricks are laid in courſes of 
equal height, upon a lay of plain earth. At the laying each 
brick they bring near it the branch of the compaſſes on which 
the curve of the core is delineated, ſo as that there may remain 
between it and the curve the diſtance of a line or more, to be 
afterwards filled up with ſeveral layers of cement. The work 
continued to the top, only leaving an opening for the coals 
to bake the core. This maſonry is covered with a layer of 
cement made of earth and horſe-dung, on which they move 
the are of conſtruction to make it of an even ſmoothneſs 
every-where, 


1 %s hrſt lay being finiſhed, they put the fire to the core, by 


. 


r 


£4444 


Ag it half with coals through an opening that is kept ſhut 
ine the hark: . 
Cure the baking with a cake of earth that has been ſeparately 


baked, I be firſt fire conſumes the ſtake, and the fire is leit 
< the core half, and ſometimes a whole day. When the 
WT Taos i if 2 2 — 
s tnoroughly dry, they cover it with a ſecond, third, 
and even fourth 


„if need require, each lay being ſmoothed by 
ward of the compaſſes and thoroughly dried, before they 
proxced to another. The core is judged to be in perfection, 
nen the profile carries the freſh cement entirely off, without 
e Jn}; upon the laſt dry lay. They lay tempered aſhes, 
mr, 8 ol the whole, by the circular motion of the 
Wy wk I ll up the minuteſt chink, and prevent the in- 
, om 01 any metal during the caſting. 
e core being finiſhed, they take the compaſſes to pieces, in 


tic | 


Crier ; 
Ter to cut off the thickneſs of the model, or future bell, and 


Te Ci iS | » Dd ® . * * * - 
8 ompaſſes are immediately put in their place to begin a ſe- 
, © Piece of the mould. | 

lt < 


lists of a mixture of earth and hair, applied with the 
en the core in ſeveral cakes that readily coaleſce, This 


* ” 
. 
—— 


which is uſed for the inner mould or core, and | 


| 


* 
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work is finiſhed by ſeveral layers of a thinner cement of the 
ſame matter, ſmoothed by the compaſſes and dried by the fire, 
before another is laid on. The laſt layer of the model is 
a mixture of wax and tallow ſlightly ſpread over the whole. 
After this are applied the inſcriptions, coats of arms, &c. 
ſlightly beſmeared with a pencil dipped in a ſmall veſſel full of 
wax on a chating-diſh: And this is done for every letter. 
Before the ſhell is begun, the compaſſes are taken to pieces to 
cut off all the wood that fills up the place of the thickneſs to 
be given the ſhell. 

The hrſt layer is of the ſame earth as the reſt, but ſifted very 
fine. Whilit it is tempering in water, it is mixed at ſeveral 
times with a flight lay of cow's hair untangled well and very 
clean. The whole, being a thin cullis, is gently poured upon 
the whole model, that fills exactly all the minute ſinuoſities 
of the figures, &c. And this is repeated till the whole is two 
lines thick over the model. When this layer is dried, they 
cover it with a ſecond layer of the ſame, but not ſo thin. 
To this ſecond layer, when of ſome conſiſtence, they put the 
compaſſes again, and light a fire in the core, ſo as to melt the 
wax of the inſcriptions, &c. f 
After this, they go on with the other layers of the ſhell, by 
means of the compaſles. Here they add to the cow's hair a 
quantity of hemp ſpread upon the layers, and afterwards 
ſmoothed by the board of the compaſſcs. 

The thickneſs of the ſhell comes 4 or 5 inches lower than the 
mill-ſtone, and ſurrounds it quite cloſe, which ſtops the extra- 
vaſation of the metal. The wax muſt be taken out before the 
fuſion of the metal. | 
The ear or cannon of the bell requires a ſeparate work, which 
is done during the drying of the ſeveral incruſtations of ce- 
ment. It has ſeven rings; the 7th is called the bridge, and 
unites the others, being a perpendicular ſupport to ſtrengthen 
the curves : It has an aperture at the top to admit a large iron 
peg bent at bottom, and this is introduced into a couple of 
holes in the beam faſtened with two ſtrong iron keys. 

There are models made of the rings with maſſes of beaten 
earth, that are baked in the fre, in order to have the hollow of 
them. "Theſe rings are gently preſſed upon a lay of earth and 
cow's hair one half of its depth, and then taken out, without 
breaking the mould. This operation is repeated 12 times for 
12 halt moulds, that 2 and 2 united may make the hollows of 
the fix rings. Ihe ſame they do for the hollow of the bridge, 
and bake them all to put them together, 

Upon the empty open place left for the coals to be put in, 
are put the rings that conſtitute the ear. They firſt put in 
this hollow the iron ring to ſupport the clapper, then they 
make a round cake of clay to fill up the diameter of the thick- 
neſs of the core, This cake, after baking, is clapped upon 
the opening and ſoldered with a thin fluid mortar ſpread over 
it, which binds the cover cloſe to the core. 

The hollow of the model is filled with an earth ſufficiently 
moiſt to fix on the place, which is flung at ſeveral times up- 
on the cover of the core ; and they beat it gently with a peſtle 
to a proper height, when a workman with a wooden trowel 
dipped in water ſmooths the earth at top. 

On this cover, to be taken off afterwards, they aſſemble the 
hollows of the rings. When every thing is in its proper 
place, they ſtrengthen the outſides of the hollows with mortar, 
in order to bind them with the bridge, and keep them ſtead 
at bottom, by means of a cake of the ſame mortar, which 
fills up the whole aperture of the ſhell. This they let dry, 
that it may be removed without breaking. 

To make room for the metal, they pull off by main force the 
cap, that is, the hollows of the rings, which the metal is to 
go through, before it enters into the vacuity of the mould. The 
ſhell being unloaded of its car, they range under the mill-ſtone 
ſive or {ix pieces of wood about two feet long, and thick enough 
to reach the lower part of the ſhell all but a few lines.. Be- 
tween theſe and the mould they thruſt wooden wedges with 
a mallet, to ſhake the ſhell off the niodel it reſts on, fo as to 
be pulled up and got out of the pit. 

When this and the wax arc removed, they break the model 
and the layer of earth, through which the meta] muſt run from 
the hollow of the rings between the ſhell and the core. They 
ſmoak the inſide of the ſhell by burning ſtraw under it, that 
helps to ſmooth the ſurface of the bell. And then they put 
the ſhell in its place, fo as to leave the ſame interval between 
it and the core, before the cap is put on again. 'T hey add 
two vents that are united to the rings and to each other, by a 
maſs of baked cement. | 

Then they put on this maſs of the cap the rings and vents over 
the ſhell, and ſolder it with thin cement, which is baked gra- 
dually by covering it with burning coals. Then they fill up 
the pit with carth, beating it ſtrongly all the time round the 
mould, 

The furnace has a place for the fire and another for the metal. 
The fire-place is a kind of chimney ; the lower part for the 
aſhes is in the ground, and is ſeparated from the upper part by 
a grate for the wood that is introduced through an aperture, 
always kept cloſe ſhut with an iron plate. 

The part of the furnace to hold the metal is a vault, whoſe 
bottom is made of earth rammed down; the reſt is built with 
brick. This has four apertures ; the firſt through which the 
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Name ſpreads over the metal; the ſecond aperture is ſhut up 
with a ſtopper, that is opened for the metal to run. The other 


two apertures are to cleanſe the metal from the droſs by means 
of wooden rakes. Through theſe laſt apertures is alſo emitted 
the thick ſmoke. | | | 

The ground of the furnace is made ſloping for the metal to 
run down. | | 
Red copper is undeniably the beſt metal for this purpoſe, and 
one part of the fineſt tin to three of copper 


of three pounds in a hundred of the metal in the hre. 
When the bell is hung up on its beam by the rings, the iron 
clapper is tied on the ring within, with a ſtrong piece of lea- 
ther, which is fixed 6r tied by means of a buckle. | 
FounptryY ef great guns and bomb-mortars, is little different from 
that of bells : they are run maſſy and without any core, being 
determined by the hollow of the 
a ſteel trepan that is worked by four horſes. | 


The firſt cannon were caſt in the fourteenth century; though |. 


ſome fix the event to 1338, and others to 1380. 
The proportion of the metal is ten pounds of tin to a hundred 


of copper. | 
A cannon is always conical, being thickeſt at the breech, 
where the greateſt effort of the gun-powder is, and diminiſhing 


thence to the muzzle ; ſo that, if the mouth be two inches 
thick, the breech is ſix. 

As to the length, it is meaſured in calibers, that is, diameters 
of the muzzle. Six inches at the muzzle require twenty ca- 
libers or ten feet in length; about 3 of an inch is allowed 
play for the ball. TS | 

Letter FounptRy, or caſting of printing letters. 

The firſt thing requiſite is to prepare good ſteel punches, on 
the face of which is drawn the exact 
pen and ink, if the letter be large, or with a ſmooth blunted 
point of a needle, if ſmall ; and then, with proper gravers, the 
cutter digs deep between the ſtrokes, letting the marks ſtand 
on the punch, the work of hollowing being generally regulat- 
ed by the depth of the counterpunch. Then he files the 
outſide till it is fit for the matrice. 


Fhey have a mould to juſtify the matrices by, which conſiſts | 


'of an upper and under part, both which are alike, except the 
ſtool and ſpring behind, and a ſmall roundiſh wire in the up- 
per part for making the nick in the ſhank of the letter. "Theſe 
two parts are — fitted into each other, being a male and 

female gage, to ſlide backwards and forwards. 

Then he juſtifies the mould by caſting about twenty ſamples 
of letters which are ſet in a compoſing⸗ Itick with the nicks to- 
Wards the right-hand, and, comparing theſe every way with 
the pattern letters ſet up in the ſame manner, he finds the ex- 
act meaſure of the body to be caſt. 
Next he prepares the matrice, which is of braſs or copper, an 
inch and a half long, and of a proportionable thickneſs to the 
* fize of the letter it is to contain. In this metal is ſunk the face 
of the letter, by ſtriking the letter punch the depth of an u. 
Aſter this the ſides and face of the matrice are juſtihed and 
cleared with files of all bunchings that have been made by 
ſinking the punch. | 

Then it is brought to the furnace, which is built upright of 

brick with four ſquare ſides and a ſtone a-top, in which is a 

hole for the pan to ſtand in. They have ſeverat of theſe fur- 


NACCS, 


| Printing letters are made of lead hardened with iron or ſtub- | 


nails. To make the iron run, they mingle an equal weight of 
antimony, beaten ſmall in an iron mortar, and ſtub-nails toge- 
ther. They charge a proper number of earthen pots that bear 
the fire with the two ingredients as full as they can hold, and 
melt it in an open furnace built on purpoſe. 
When it bubbles, the iron is then melted ; but it evaporates 

very much. This melted compoſt is ladled into an iron pot 
wherein is melted lead that 1s * on a furnace cloſe to the 

former, three pounds of melted iron to twenty- five of lead; 

this they incorporate according to art. 

Thecaſter taking the pan off the hole in the ſtone, and having 


kindled a good fire, he ſets the pan in again, and metal in it 


to melt: If it be a ſmall-bodied letter, or a thin letter with 
great bodies, that he intends to caſt, his metal muſt be very 
hot, and ſometimes red-hot, to make the letter come. Then 
taking a ladle, of which he has ſeveral ſorts, that will hold as 
much as the letter and break is, he lays it at the ſtoking-hole 
where the flame burſts out. Then he ties a thin leather, cut 
with it's narrow end againſt the face to the leather groove of 
the matrice, by whipping a brown thread twice about the lea- 
ther groove and faſtening the thread with a knot. Then he 
puts both pieces of the mould together, and the matrice into 
the matrice cheek, and places the foot of the matrice on the 
ſtool of the mould, and the broad end of the leather upon the 
wood of the upper half of the mould, but not tight up, leſt it 
hinder the ſoot of the matrice from ſinking cloſe down upon the 
ſtool in a train of work, "Then laying alittle rofin on the upper 
part of the mould, and having his caſting-ladle hot, he with the 
bolling fide melts the rotin, and prefles the broad end of the 
leather hard down on the wood, and ſo faſtens it thereto. 
Now he comes to caſting, when, placing the under half of the 
mould in his left-hand with the hook or jag forward, he 
holds the ends of its woo between the lower part of the bal! 


per half of die mould upon the under half, (, 


of the matrice places itſelf upon the flock, ur "ie the fs 
left-hand thumb ſtrong over the viper half, l - Pg by 
his right. *. 


l it againſt the middle of the notch in the backgl 


. The tin is put| downwards, by the ſhoulder of the notch Ir 1 

into the copper juſt before the caſting. And there is a waſte || While at the ſame time with } the 

be draws the under half of the mould towards the jo e 

thumb, and thruſts by the ball of his thumb the unn 
wards his fingers, 755 both the regiſters of the hid 
pg Again both ſides of the matrice, and his @ wy 
ers preſs 

Then he takes the handle of his ladle in his right-hand, 

with the boll of it gives two or three ſtrokes, 110 a 
the ſurface of the melted metal, to clear it of the fon An 
he takes up the ladle full, and having the mould V 
turns his . 
geat of his ladle to the mouth of the mould, 
upper part of his right-hand towards him to pou 
to it, while at the ſame. inſtant he puts the mo 
band forwards, to receive the metal with a ſti 
only into the bodies of the mould, but, while the met); 
hot, into the very face of the matrice, - 
form there, as well as in the ſhank. 


ell, and they are bored with | 


. and his two middle fingers at the other end of the w 


— 
— 


ape of the letter with 
number in that matrice. 


FOUNT er Fant, among printers, &c. is a ſet of letter, w! 
tals, ſingle and 


do not return ſo often: Thus the o and i, for inſtance, are d - 


FOU/NTA 


Artificial FOUNTAIN, or jet d'eau, a contrivance, whereby va 


- of his thumb aud his three hinder fingers; then ke lays the up- 


_ Four 


und) 

pan 
af th 
bis hinder fingers, as 4 
dk 


both ſides of the mould cloſe hs lng. a bg 


outw 


in 1 leſt- 

and bring e 
and turns the 

r the meta] ir. 
uld in his es. 
ong ſhake, Rar 


eft ſide a little from the furnace, 


to receive its pere 


Then he takes the upper half of the mould off, lach 
his right thumb on the end of the wood next his lek chun 


ke toſſes the letter, break and all, out, upon a ſheer Au 
paper laid on a bench a little beyond his left-hand, and tia 
is ready to caſt another letter as before, and likewiſe the vice 


A workman will ordinarily caſt 3000 of theſe in a day, 
Then boys ſeparate the breaks from the ſhanks, and rub them 
on a ſtone ; and afterwards a man cuts them all of an em 
height ; which finiſhes the fount for the uſe of the printer, 


all the appendages belonging thereto, as great and (mal! ap- 
ouble letters, numeral characters, quadrates 

points, rules, &c. according to their different kinds ;'2s aFour 

of pica, long primer, engliſh, pourh 3 

The letter-founders have a kind of lift, to regulate ther 

Founts by; for as ſome letters are oftener uſed than other the 


cells or caſes ſhould be better filled than thoſe of the letters the 


ways more in quantity than the # or 2. 

A common Fount conſiſts of a hundred thouſand charaften, 

whereof the @ ſhould have 5000, the c 3000, the e 11000, the 

i 6000, the m 3000, the & 3o, and the x, y, and z not quch 

more. This proportion relates to the letters of the lower cat 
IN, ons, a ſpring of living water that rifes out d 

the ground. See SPRING. 

Fountains or ſources of rivers were held ſacred among the u- 

cients, and even worſhiped as a kind of divinity, And it ws 

a point of religion, not to muddy the waters in bathing. 


is violently ſpouted upwards. | 
Some Fountains are founded on the elaſticity of the air, wid 
others on the preſſure of the water. 
The artificial Fountain (plate XXX. fig. 20.) which may be 
ſet up upon either of its ends, after it has played out al: is 
water in a jet through the ſpouting-pipe E, plays again afeh 
through the ſpout I, when you have turned it over like an how- 
glaſs, The water contained in the cavity A F H runs down 
the curve pipe C D E, and ſpouts up through the jet E by tie 
preſſure of the column of water C D. But, unleſs the pipe O. 
was open at G, to let the air run up to F, and preſs at - 
the ſurface of the water in the cavity A, the water cows 58 
run down and ſpout at E, There is ſuch another pipe 2 6 
F at K, belonging to the cavity B, through which the vat 
of the jet received in the baſon ſupplies the cavity B, wh 
the Fountain ſtands on the end B. But, when the Fountain 
inverted, it ſupplies B with air to let the water deſcend in de 
direction G H 1, I becoming the ſpouting- pipe. 
Upon theſe principles depends alſo the alternate running © 
ſtopping of the Fountain of command { plate XXX. H. 25. 
CAE is a receptacle of water cloſe from the ars ry 
except through the pipe G F, when the cock C, b3 _ 
was filled, is ſtopped. There is another pipe E DHB, 1 
oes from the bottom of the water to the jet Þ in mw 
B, but is ſtopped by the cock H. At the loweſt parte 
fon D B there is a ſmall hole at I to let the water oe . 
DB run into the baſon G H under it: There 35 3% Ao 
triangular hole or notch in the bottom of the pipe T 4 
Turn the cock H, and the Fountain will play ſome te 
ſtop, then play again alternately, The cauſe ot p y 
ſtopping is this; the water coming down the PIPE 1 
would not come out at B, if the air 8 5 above the 7 in 
not ſupplied, as it dilated ; Now, it is ſupplied by at 
F, which takes it in at the notch G, and celivers h wy 
but after ſume time the water which has ſpouted we £ 
ing down into the baſon D B, riſes high enough * 0 2 
bore the notch G, which ſtops the paſſage of the 5 71 
the air S7 above the water in the veſſel CAE cv certf 
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ror 


runs down into the lower | 


FRA 


23 y, and the fountain teaſes play- | water is puſhed up the hole A | | * 
arch preſs for wane Ne for 1 - P p the hole A, by the preſſure of the common 


w, the water 


air on the water in the veſſel A; ſo that the water ſpouts up 


ing H G through the hole I, till it falls below the top of | into E, when the air is rarefied 15 with the difference of the 
_ h G, and then the air runs up into the upper recepta- | preſſure of the atmoſphere and the aforeſaid rarefied air, that is, 
2 and ſupplying © air at Ss, the Fountain plays again. of 33 to 21: This would raiſe the water two feet nine in- 


'This 15 ſeen a little 


notch 
the Fountal 


jet, elſe the water would all run out into the lower baſon, ng leg, and C D thei 
e 


2 riſing high _ to ſtop the notch G. 
In the next Fountain A a 
{ed at the top of the water by means of a ſyringe, ſome- 
es by blowing in; and the air and water are retained by 
_—_ C. which muſt be opened, before it can play; then 
the eter, rongly preſſed by the condenſed air at 8 8, goes 
through the pipe o and the adjutage 6 with great force, in jets 
of ſeveral figures according to the ſpouting-pipes put on at 5. 
In the Fountain (fig- 23. the air, * compreſſed by the 
concealed fall of water, makes a jet, which ſeen for a while 
i looked upon as A perpetual motion by the ignorant. 
The boxes C E and D Y X being cloſe, you only ſee the ba- 
fon AB W, with a hole at W, into which the water ſpout- 
ing out at B falls; but that water, going down the hole W, 
Tous not come up = at W, but runs down through the pipe 
W X into the box D Y X, from whence it drives out the Air 
through the aſcending pipe * Z into the cavity of the box C 
F. where, preſſing upon the water that is in it, it forces it out 
through the ſpouting- pipe OB, as long as there is any water 
„CE: so chat this whole play is only whilſt the water con- 
tuned in C E, having ſpouted out, falls down through the pipe 
W X into the cavity D VX. The force of the jet is propor- 
tional to the height of the pipe W X, or of the boxes C E and 
1) Y X above each other. The height of the water, meaſured 
{-om the baſon A BW to the ſurface of the water in the lower 
box D XX, is always equal to the height meaſured from the 
top of the jet to the ſurface of the water in the middle cavity at 
CE, Now fince the ſurface C E is always falling, and the 
water in D Y always riſing, the height of the jet muſt con- 
tinually decreaſe, till it is ſhorter by the height of the depth 
o the cavity C E, which is emptying, added to the depth of 
the cavity DV which is always filling; and, when the jet is 
fallen 4z=5 it immediately gives over. In the figure the air 
15 repreſented by points, ihe : 
To prepare this Fountain, which is generally done privately 
firſt, pour in water at W, till the cavity D X V be full; then 
turn the Fountain over, and the water will run from the cavi- 
DX Y into the cavity C E, which is full, when the water 
runs out at B held down. Set the Fountain up again, as if 
nothing had been done to it. When you would make it play, 
pour in about a pint of water into the baſon A B W, and, 
when the pipe W X is filled, the Fountain will play, and con- 
tinue to do fo, as long as there is water in C E. You may pour 
the water left in the Cabn AB W into any veſſel, and invert 
the Fountain, which, when ſet upright, will be ſet a playing 
by putting back the water poured out into A B W, and fo 
toties quoties. 
(Plate XXXII. fig. 1.) is upon the ſame principle and of the 
ſame kind; but, as the number of pipes and concealed cavities 
15 double, it plays as high again: (Hg. 2.) repreſents its hidden 
cavities and pipes. The baſon is A; the four cavities are B, 
C, D, and E, from which the water through the pipe 7G 
outs up to double the height of the Fountain, the air at E 
being doubly condenſed. The water going down the pipe 1, 
uppoſe it three feet long, condenſes the air that goes up into 
the cavity C through the pipe 2, ſo as to make it 5 ſtrong- 
er than the common air : then the water, which falling in 
tne pipe 3 from C to D, can by the height of its fall con- 
dane the air at Eur ſtronger, being puſhed at C by air already 
concenſed ie, cauſes the air at E to be condenſed twice as 
much, that is, ; ſtronger than common air, and ſo makes the 
waiter at G ſpout out with twice the force and to twice the 
heyght of the former Fountain. 
| 0 make it play, turn it upſide down, and, taking out the plugs 
4.0. fl the cavities C and E, and, having ſhut them again, ſet 
* Fountain upright, and pour ſome water into the baſon A, 
e will play at G. Jo prevent its playing too ſoon, it is 
-y 70 have a cock in the pipe 3, which being open whilſt you 
5 * Tunes, and then ſhut before the Fountain is ſet upright, 
DE ine water thrown into the baſon from going down 
© "Pe I, and that of C from going down the pipe 3 : So 
_\ 2 Fountain will play as ſoon as you open the cock. 
"ner Way to make Fountains is be the rarefaction of the 
24 | 82 and CD (fg. 3.) are two pipes fixed to a braſs 
_ - wicew into a glaſs veſſel E, which, having a little 
ee, lnverted till the pipes are ſcrewed on; then re- 
, "= tiuddenly, ſo as to put A, the lower end of the ſpout- 
7 09 a B. into 2 jar of water A, and the lower end of the 
Wyo, pipe CD into a receiving veſſel D, the water will 
= ROW 8 3 Sow oe — — 3 — — which 
„ F „chrough the deſcending pipe 
: 1 S veſſel D, till all the water is out of A, 3 
* 3 in E, has empticd itſelf into D. 
ins e the play of this Fountain is; the pipe CD, 
Which rerefiee e ae long, lets down a column of water, 
if 1. ar , part in the veſſel E, where it preſſes 


Water ir 


forehand by a ſkin of water on the | ches; but the le 


ngth of the pipe A, nike inches, being de- 


the air finds paſſage, and then you command ducted, the jet will only rife two feet, 
G __ play. The hole I muſt be leſs than that of This may be called a — Fountain, where A B is the driv- 
u 


Ce ing leg. 
ollowing is a Fountain invented by Dr. Deſaguliers to 


(plate XXX. fig. 22.) the air is] play by the ſpring of the air, increaſed by the heat of the ſun; 


which alſo ſerves for a dial at the ſame time. 

GNS (fe. 4.) is a hollow globe of thin copper tightecn 
inches in diameter, ſupported by a ſmall inverted baſon, 
ſtanding on a frame with four legs A BC, which have be- 
tween them at the bottom a large baſon a foot in diameter. 
Along the leg C comes a concealed pipe, going from G the 
bottom of the inſide of the globe, which pipe comes along H V 
to join in an upright pipe 41, to make a jet at I. The ſhort 
pipe I z, going to the bottom of the baſon, has a valve at V 
under the horizontal part Ha, and another valve at V above 
it under the cock at K. The north pole N has a ſcrew to 
open a hole whereby to fill the globe with water. The globe 
being half filled with water, ſet the machine in a garden, and 
the heat of the ſun rarefying the air, as it heats the copper, the 
air will preſs hard upon the water, which coming, down the 
pipe GC H V I will liſt up the valve V, but ſhut the valve 
1 and, the cock being open, ſpout out at I, and continue fo 
ſome time, if the ſun ſhine, and the ajutage be ſmall. At 
night, as the air condenſes again by the cold, the outward air, 
preſſing into the ajutage I, will ſhut the valve V, but prefling 
on the baſon D H, it will puſh up the water which has been 
played inthe day-time through the valve 1, and the pipe u H G 
into the globe, ſo as to fill it up again to the ſame height as at 
firſt, and the next ſun-ſhine will cauſe it to play again, &c. 
The uſe of the cock is to keep the Fountain from playing till 
you think proper: A ſmall jet will play fix or eight hours. If 
the globe be ſet for the latitude of the place bs, rec tiſied, be- 
fore it be fixed, with the hour- lines or meridians drawn up- 
on it, the hours marked, and the countries painted on it, as in 
the common globe, it will be a good dial. h 

As to the furniture of Fountains, and the various forms water 
may be put into by that means, all depends on the magnitude, 
figure, and direction of the apertures or ajutages of the pipes. 
See A'JUTAGE. 

FOURCHEE, or Fourcany, in heraldry.— A croſs Fourchee, 
is that which is forked at the ends, and thoſe forks compoſed 
of ſtraight lines and blunted ends. See Plate XXX. fig. 24. 
FOURTH, in muſfic, one of the harmonic intervals. 

It conſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, which are in the ratio 
of 4 to 3; that is, of ſounds produced by chords, whoſe lengths 
are to each other as 4 to 3. | 

FOWLING, the act, or art of catching birds with nets, bird- 
lime, decoys, and other devices; as alſo of breeding up the ſame. 
FowLING, is alſo ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe as falconry ; 
or the art of taking birds with hawks, falcons, &c. 
FoWLING-PIECE, a portable fire-arm fot ſhooting birds. 
FRA'CTION “, in arithmetic, a broken number, a part, or 
diviſion of an unit, or integer, 


The word is Latin fa&#io, and derived from frango, to break. 


FRAcTI1oNs, are generally divided into vu/gar, decimal, and ſex- 
ageſimal. | | 
Vulzar FRACT10NS, are thoſe which repreſent the parts of an 
thing propoſed. 
A vulgar fractionis expreſſed by two numbers placed one above 
the other, having a line drawn between them. Thus 32, , 5, 
&c. are vulgar | roy 
The number placed below the line is called the denominator, 
and denotes how many equal parts the thing is ſuppoſed to be 
divided into, being only the diviſor in diviſion. And the num 
ber placed above the line is called the numerator, and ſhews 
how many of theſe parts are contained in the Fraction, it being 
the remainder after diviſion. Theſe admit of three diſtinctions, 
viz. proper or ſimple, improper, and compound Fractions. 
A proper, pure, or fimple FRACTION, is that which is leſs than an 
unit. That is, it repreſents the immediate part or parts of any 
thing leſs than the whole, and therefore its numerator is always 
leſs than the denominator. As 3, 4, 5, 5, &c. 
An improper FR Ac riON, is that which is greater than an unit; 
thatis, it repreſents ſome number of parts greater than the whole 
thing, and itsnumerator is always greater than the denominator. 
As A ?, 73. &c. 
A compound FR AcTION, is a part of a part, conſiſting of ſeveral 
numerators and denominators united togcher with the word of. 
As; of 3 of 2, &c. and is thus read one third of three 
fourths of two fifths of an unit. h 
That is, when 2n unit, or whole thing, is firſt divided into any 
number of equal parts, and each of theſe parts is ſubdivided in- 
to other parts, and fo on: then theſe laſt parts are called 
compound Fractions, or Fractions of Fractions. | 
All compound Fractions are reduced to ſingle ones, by the ſol- 
lowing 
Rule. Multiply all the numerators into one another {or a nume- 
rator, and all the denominators inte 036 another for the deno- 


ip at B with 1 of the force that the 


minator. | ; Tho- 


n Go 
F R A 
| Thus ue of > of > will become g, or 10 | | 
For 1X 3 2 = 6, the unmerator, and 3X 4 X 5 = bo, the 
denominator. 


| To aller er change different FRACTIONS into one denomination re- 
* taining the ſame value. 


In order to gain a eleat underſtanding of this propoſition, it will | 
be convenient to premiſe this lemma, viz. If a number multi- | 
plying 2 numbers produce other numbers, the numbers pro- 
duc 


of them ſhall be in the fame proportion that the num 


bers multiplied are. 
That is, if both the numerator and denominator of any Frac- 


tion be equally multiplied into another number, their products 
will retain the ſame value with that F So 

ht EX2£,44; Or S442, Or 28.5.2 
ener d 3X8 9 , 7 
&c. 0 | 
That is, — and A or I and 9 or . and = are of the ſame 
value in reſpect to the whole or unit. 
From hence it will be eaſy to conceive, how two or more 
Fractions; that are of different denominations, may be altered 
or changed into athers that ſhall have one common denomina- 
tor, and till retain the ſame value. 


Example. Let it be required to change 7 and "3 into two 0- 
ther Fractions that ſhall have one common denominator, and 
yet retain the ſame value. 

According to the foregoing lemma, if 5 be equally multipli- 


5 


5 E N 
ed by 7, it will become 21, viz. PR Again, ak 
9 3A3 


be multiplied equally with 3, it will become 255 viz. 7X3 
= 2. And by this means we have obtained two new Frac- 


4 1 N F 
tions, — and 2. that are of one denomination, and the ſame 


21 
value with the two firſt propoſed, viz. - = —, and 2 — 2 
And from hence ariſes the general rule for bringing all Fracti- 
ons into one denomination. 
Rule. Multiply all the denominators into each other ſor a new 
and common denominator; and each numerator into all the 
de nominators except its own, for new numerators. 


Example. Let the propoſed Fractions be - . T . 4 and 75 


Then 3X 5X 4 X 7 = 420, the new and common denomi- 
nator: Allo 1X 5X4X7 = 140, 2X 3X 4 % = 168, 
3X3X5X7 = 315, andbX 3X 5X4 = 360, the new 
numerators. Hence 420 is the common denominator ; and 
140, 168, 315, 360, are the new numerators ; and, conſe- 
6.05 are the new Fractions re- 


n, 420˙ 420˙ 420˙ 420 


quired, 

To bring mixed numbers into FRACTIONS, and the contrary. 
Mixed numbers are brought into improper Fractions by the 
following 
Rule. Multiply the integers, or whole numbers, with the de- 
nominator of the given Fraction, and to their product add 
the numerator of the Fraction required, 
Thus, 9 E will become =; and 722 . 

5 5 7 7 
To abbreviate er reduce FRACTIONS into their loweſt or leaſt 
denomination. 

Rule. Divide the greater number by the leſſer, and that divi- 

ſor 'by the remainder, if there be any, and fo on continually, 

until there be no remainder left : then will the laſt diviſor be 
the greateſt common meaſure ; and, it it happen to be 1, then 
ate thoſe numbers prime numbers, and are already in their 
loweſt terms; but, if otherwiſe, divide the numbers by that 
laſt diviſor, and their quoticnts will be their leaſt terms re- 
quired, 
Example, Let it be required to find the greateſt common mea- 


ſure of 72 and 108, viz, of . 
108 


30) 7202 Here, becauſe there is no remainder, 
72 30 is the greateſt common meaſure, 


f A\ 
LY 


Then 72 + 3b = 2, the numerator ; and 108 + 36 = 3, 


— 


= 2; ; 2 
the denominator : I herefore, = is abbreviated to , the 
| 3 


108 
loweſt terms. 
Addition and ſubtrac lion of FRACTIONS, 


Rule. Reduce them to a common denominator, and add or 
ſubtract the numerators : the ſum or difference ſet over the 


” i Re. A. ASS... tr or 


Examples of the reduction of FRaAcTiIONSs from bieker to 


common denozunator is the ſum or remainder required. 


by ' Multiplication of Fractions, 

Rule. Multiply their numerators one i 

the numerator of the product; and —— to oben 
tiplied into one another ſhall give the denoting,” mil. 


product. rat de 
2 
Thus, FX N = 77 
If a mixed quantity is to be multiplied f 
form of a Fraction, and if any e 1350 bew v. 
a Fraction, you may reduce it to the form of 4 F Pi 
placing an unit under it. "Kuan by 


Diuiſion of FRACTIONS. 


Rule. Multiply the numerator of the divide 

nator of the diviſor, and their product ſhall meld — 
of the quotient : then multiply the denominator of © Fra 
by the numerator of the divifor, and their product we 
the denominator. oe 


Tha. 4.1 (= 2) $ {35 
abi 7 302. 7/8 6 
The ſeveral rules of FxacTrons exemplified in algere; 


quantities. 


Fractions in algebra are treated juſt in the fam | 
common arithmetic, only uſing algebraical r 
ral operations; as will plainly appear from the follo wo-g 
amples. "> 


terms. - lar 


8 2 
The Fraction pn dividing both the numerator and dena. 


nator by the ſame quantity 2 5, will be reduced to the Fr. 
W . 
tion —, a Fraction of the ſame value with the former, ba 


expreſſed in more ſimple terms: whence we may infer, the 
whenever a common letter or factor is to be found in & 

member both of the numerator and denominator, it . 
cancelled every- where, without affecting the value d " 


. 1 . ac b 4 
Fraction : thus the Fraction e expunging c, becomes 


b a | 
5 9 2 Fraction of the ſame value. But if there be x7 


one member, wherein the factor is not concerned, it n 
not be expunged at all: thus the FraQion N- 


* e mathe 
reduced, becauſe the factor c is not to be found in e. 
Note, That cancelling here is not ſubtracting, but diiding: 
thus to cancel the letter / in the quantity 40, ſo as to reduce 
it to a, is not to ſubtract b from a b, but to divide 44 br, 
in which caſe the quotient will be a. 


Examples of FRACTIONS reduced to the ſame dentminatinn 


; b 
1ſt. The Fractions — * and — when reduced to the fart 


denomination, will ſtand thus; 2 . 2 , and 25 2d. The F- 
24 24 24 


: a ; $4 
tions T and 7. ſo reduced, will ſtand thus; 7 and 7 3 


. BS em. x 41 
The Fractions 2 I and FL after reduction, will tas 


"FED SEED Tots 9 * 

eee, 5 5 4 d ———, 

qgiruy guy giuy 9725 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that the rule of this ed. 
tion demonſtrates itfelf : for in this example it is impœdtꝰ 
not to ſee, that all theſe Fractions, notwithſtanding this it 
duction, ſtill retain their former values: thus the ft F. 
pruy 
qiu | 
its former value ; and the ſame may be obſerved of 2l it 
reſt : and this example amounts to a demonſtration, bea 
it is comprehended in gencral terms. But to go d — 


The Fractions 7. 7. and 2 being reduced to tte lane 


tion „by cancelling common factors, is reduced to 1 


, b C ac 4 4 4 
4 36 42 6 a 
Had) 


I a A —_— 
— and —, when thus reduced, become = 
a —- b 


a b f F. AA. 
and 1 for 1, the numerator of the firſt Fra 


aa — 13 : < 
multiplied into a , the denominator of the ſecond, = 
a-); and 1, the numerator of the ſecond Fraction, 7 
tiplied into a -- 6, the denominator of the firſt, makes oY 4 
and the product of the two denominators 4 + 4 and 9" 


multiplied together is @ a — 6. Fur 


* 


. - Petinler of Addition in FRACTIONS. 
| nn £ £ and L, when added together 
if, Theſe Fraftions 2 = En Yi 


a+b—f 
mike 4 


FRA 


ous to each other, in the cubit, for inſtance, when the radius 
1s broken, whilſt the ulna remains intire ; this ſpecies of Frac- 
ture is by ſurgeons called incomplete, becauſe the ſituation 
of the parts is not much changed, and the length of the mem- 
ber remains the ſame. But when the ulna and radius, or the 


; 1 22 * tibia — fibula in the leg, are both broken, this is called a 
, a+b to the FraQtion makes] Complete or compound Fracture, though we may, alſo, pro- 
2d. The Fraction 2 ? added | ET perly enough " i — A 


B 
f The Fractions =, ==, and _ when added together, 


( it a compound Fracture, where only one 
ne is broken in ſeveral parts. But where, beſides the 
Fracture of one or more bones, there is a train of ſymptoms 
which requires a particular method of cure, ſuch as a wound 
or ulcer ; then it is called a complicated Fracture, betauſe in 


the cure of ſuch a diſorder icul d is to be had 
8346. ö iſorder, particular regard is to be had to 
2 the concomitant ſymptoms : But it is fulficiently obvious, that 


4th. The Fraftion 7. added to the Fraction m7 makes 


a Fracture cannot properly be ſaid to be complicated, unleſs 
the abovementioned {ymptoms are preſent in a very conſide- 
rable degree; for a Fracture cannot be produced without 


ad+ be ſome degree of contuſion, and a _ inflammation is almoſt 

74 , 7 } 5: 43 always ſubſequent to Fractures. Hence a Fracture is only 

+ to =, that is, — added to oy makes * ſaid to be complicated, when the concomitant ſymptoms are 
added c 


þ — a 


I 
bn. = added to — 5 makes = 
Examples of ſubtraftion of FRACTIONS. 


' the ſigns of both the numerator and denomi- 

_ Fa F ration be changed, which is no more than 

mulüching both terms into — 1, the value of the Fraction 
ill ſti in. i 

= "The denominator of a Fraction is always ſuppoſed 

to be femative 3 and, therefore, if at any time it happens to 

be otherwiſe, it muſt be made affirmative by changing the 


ſigns of both terms. 


; a 
Thirdly, + I and — f are the ſame in effect as © and 


_ as is evident from the nature of diviſion : and ſome- 


times this latter way of notation is more convenient than the 
fand, Thereſore the ſign of the numerator is the ſign of 
the whole Fraction; and to change the ſign of the former is 
the fame, in effect, as to change the lign of the latter, 

Fikthly, Whenever one algebraic Fraction is to be ſubtracted 
from another, the ſafeſt way will be to change the ſign of 
the numerator of the Fraction to be ſubtracted, and to place 
it after the other, and then to reduce them at laſt into one 
Fraction: for if the ſubtraction be deferred till after the reduc- 
tion is over, one may make a miſtake and ſubtract the wrong 


of ſuch importance as to require an apparatus and method 
of cute different from thoſe requiſite in a ſimple or compound 
Fracture. Thus, for inſtance, when a conſiderable wound 
accompanies a Fracture, ſuch a dreſſing cannot be uſed as in 
a ſimple Fracture, where it is often left unchanged for ſeveral 
weeks ; but ſuch an apparatus is required, as may, without 
endangering the ſeparation of the fractured and reduced bone, 
be frequently removed, in order to dreſs the wound. 
Fractures are differently denominated according to their diffe- 
rent directions. A tranſverſe Fracture is produced, when a 
bone is divided by a ſection perpendicular to its length. An 
oblique Fracture, on the contrary, is ſaid to be produced, 
when the diviſion of the bone is not perpendicular to its longi- 
tude, but declines more or leſs from a perpendicular direction. 
Hence the ſurface of the Fracture is the greater, and the reten- 
tion of the fractured portions, when reduced, the more difficult. 
A longitudinal Fracture is, when the bone is ſplit in a longi- 
tudinal direction; for which reaſon it is rather a fiſſure than 
a Fracture, properly ſo called, becauſe the parts of the bone 
are not entirely ſeparated, but as it were fiſſured in a longitu- 
dinal direction. 

In curing of Fractures the principal concern ſhould be the 
agglutination of the bone: Take care therefore, 1. That it is 
reduced to its proper ſituation ; and this is done by extenſion 
and repoſition, 2. After reduction, apply a proper bandage, 
and preſcribe reſt to your patient. 3. Prevent or remedy the 
inconveniencies that may inſue; and the ſurgeon will be qua- 
lined for this, if he knows, 1. How the bones are ſituated, 


; : 46 _ — BE 46 whether there are one or more in the limb ; whether they are 
quantity. Thus, It. 5 * 7 54 large or ſmall, robuſt or ſpongy, even or uneven; and he- 
7 104 — 125 ther one or more be fractured. 2. What muſcles are near, 
, r with their poſition and office. 3. Whether any of the larger 
; - 5 227 2847 nerves, veins, or arteries, are near. For a thorough know- 
x 2d. — ſubtracted from g gives oo adi” ledge of theſe things conduces very much to a ſucceſsful cure. 
N r Te ee | When the fractured bones continue in their natural poſition, 
N. — ſubtracted from a gives — 3 a proper bandage will promote the agglutination of the frag- 
1 g : WF ments, without repoſition or extenſion ; though, as often as 
ce ah. ſubtracted from gives — they recede from each other, ſome degree of extenſion is abſo- 
'y a+b 2— 2141 lutely neceſſary, which muſt always be proportioned to the 
5 diſtortion of the fragments; for the wider the ſeparation and 
ea—bb' 


41. 


Examples of multiplication in FRACTIONS. 
The multiplication of Fractions is performed, by multiplying 
the numerator and denominator of the multiplicand into the 
numerator and denominator of the multiplicator reſpeCtively. 
| „ 
Thus, iſt. * — = 7 
. 


a a 
3d. + X cor + * 1 2 F. 


the ſhorter the limb, from a contraction of the muſcles, the 
greater extenſion is required. But this operation muſt be 
performed tenderly, leſt too great violence ſhould injure the 
atient. 
In extending a fractured limb care is to be taken, 1. That the 
patient is kept ſteady, to prevent his giving way to the exten- 
ſion. The poſture muſt be accommodated tothe circumſtances ; 
for ſometimes fitting in a chair, or on the floor, ſometimes 
lying on a bed or table, is more commodious. 2. The broken 
limb, both above and below the Fracture, muſt be held by an 
aſſiſtant. 3. The aſſiſtant who holds the lower part muſt ex- 
tend it with ſtrength ſufficient to replace the fragments. But, 


. . 5 if the hands alone are not ſufficient, uſe a rope or napkin; 
5 3 ae in f Tae 3 and if one man is not enough, employ 2 or 3. Warp te 
8 terms of the dividend 15 3 y * b ary ps ect] always to proceed with tenderneſs, that you may not rack the 
*. hs o the inverted terms of the diviſor : patient with unneceſſary tortures. 

! 8 There remains one very important obſervation relative to the 
” iſt, 9 14 <4 2d =) 4. ( 2 extenſion of fractured bones, which is, that if the ſurgeon is 
| tt "5.4 IF 05.0 ad: called in after tumors, or violent inflammations come on, he 
a 3d. 7 14 0 gd 3 2 { a ought to defer the extenſion, till they are removed ; for, under 
4h "A Cc} b{\ 4* 31 (E theſe circumſtances, the parts affected cannot be handled, 
* tn FRACTIONS, See DF/CIMALS. compreſſed or extended, without moſt acute pains, convulſi- 
2 Sexareſimal 


ons, and the danger of a ſphacelus : But if the tumor or 
inflammation are ſlight, we may eaſily proceed to extenſion di- 


FRACTURES TIONS, See SEXAGE/SIMAL PFra#tions. 


in ſurgery, a rupture of a bone; or a ſolution 


E of continuity ; 1 , E 
Ws continuity in a bon it i rectly, in order to prevent their increaſe. 
g e, when | Ys mere i : 
external cauſe, : it is cruſhed or broken by ſome FRA/NUM F, or FREx UM, bride, in anatomy, is applied to 
2 e Sie RR if b li ts in the body: As 
* e Word is - . ome membranous 1Jaments in th 
rf ns "7rd IE Latin fra ura, and derived from frangs to break. FR AXUM Lingue, the licament under 4 tongue. This liga- 
wa. Ns Zen . 3 r : s * = * SO 
a'x, of the fn." erally divide Fractures into three ſpecies, or thoſe | ment connects it with the ds hyoides, larynx, and lower part 


de umple, compound 
racture 15 produced 
Part, Without any con 


18 


» and complicated kinds. A ſimple 


of the mouth. It generally wants cutting in infants, eſpe- 
» When only one bone is broken in one 


cially when it reaches near the tip, to give ſufficient rcom 


t or adjace iderable injury done to the ſuperincum- for the motion of the tongue, otherwiſe there could be no poſ- 
| cent parts. But when ſuch a Fracture happens ſibility of ſpeech. 


moe parts of N ; 
pats of the body where two large bones are contigu- | FRN UA of the fenis, the ligament that ties the præputium to 
| 5Q os 


3.1 


vn 


* - 
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FRA 


the lower part of the glans of the penis. There is alſo 8 
ſmall Frænum faſtened to the lower part of the clitoris. 
FRAIGHT *, or Fzeicur, in navigation and commerce, 
the hire of a ſhip in whole or part, for the carriage of goods, 
&c. as agreed upon between the maſter of a ſhip and a mer- 
chant, either for the whole voyage, and that either by the 
month, tan, &c. It alſo denotes the cargo or burden of a 
ſhip in goods. | : | 
* The word is derived from the French fret, which ſignißes the 
ſame thing and that from the Latin f-#tum, an arm of the fea ; 
or rather Fraight is formed of the high Dutch /racht, carnage. 


FRAIL, a baſket made of ruſhes, &c, in which hgs, raifins, 

and the like, are packed up. f 

Fx AlL, is alſo uſed to imply a certain quantity of raiſins, about 
ſeventy-five pounds, | 

FRA 54 in fortification, a kind of pointed ſtakes fixed almoſt 
horizontally towards the field, in bulwarks of earth, on the 
outſide of the rampart, &c. They are from 7 to 8 feet long, 
and ſerve to prevent the approach and fcalade of an enemy, as 
alfo deſertion from the place. 1 

FRAVSING of a battalion, in military affairs, is lining a body 
of foot all round with pikes or fraiſes, in caſe of their being 
attacked by a body of horſe. 

FRAME, among painters, a kind of ſquare conſiſting of four 
long flips of ol joined together, whoſe intermediate ſpace 
is divided by theeads into ſeveral little ſquares like a net, and 
hence called reticula. It ſerves to reduce figures from great to 
ſmall, and vice verfa. 

FRA/MING of a houſe, among carpenters, denotes all the tim- 
ber- work therein, namely, the carcaſe, floors, parttions, roof, 
cieling, beams, aſhlering, &c. N 

Lingua FRANCA, a kind of jargon ſpoken up the Mediterranean, 
and in all the coaſts of the Levant. It conſiſts of French, 
Italian, Spaniſh and divers other languages. Though they 
uſe the infinitive for all the tenſes and moods of a verb, yet 
this medley is underſtood by failors and merchants of every na- 
tion in the carrying on their commerce. i 

FRANCHISE, in law, an exemption from ordinary juriſdicti- 
on, and ſometimes an immunity from tribute : It is either 
perſonal or real; that is, belonging to a perſon immediately, 
or by means of this or that place or court of immunity, of 
which he is either chief, or a member. Franchife alſo denotes 
an _— or ſanctuary, where there is ſecurity for one's per- 
fon, &c. | 

FRANCH1SE royal, a place where the king's writ does not run, 
as in the Biſhopric of Durham and Palatinate of Cheſter. 

FRA/NGIPANE, a kind of exquiſite perfume given to the lea- 
ther of which gloves, &c. are made; fo called from the 
inventor, a nobleman of Rome of the family of Frangipani. 
There is alſo a perfumed liquor of the fame name, as alſo a ros 
ſolis. 

FRANK, or FRaxc, literally denotes free and exempt from 
public impoſts. It has various ſignifications in our ancient 
cuſtoms. 

FRANK Fee, in law, is that which is in the hands of the king or 
lord of the manor, being ancient domaine of the crown; 
whereas that in the hands of the tenant is ancient domaine only. 

Frank Feld, is where a lord hath privilege of folding his tenants 
ſheep within his manor for the benefit of manuring his land. 

FRANK Language; ſee Lingua FRANCA. 6 

FRANK, or FRANC, in commerce, a coin formerly ſtruck and 
current in France, fo called, becauſe a Frenchman was repre- 
ſented thereon, It was either of gold or filver: The gold 
Frank was ſomewhat more than the gold French crown ; the 
ſilver Frank was a third part of the crown, being equivalent to 
a livre or 20 fols. The coin has been long out of uſe, 
though the term Frank is ſtill retained as the name of a money 
of account. 

FRA/NKINCENSE, in pharmacy; ſee OLIBRANUM. 

FRANKS, a name, which the Turks, Arabs, Abyſſinians, 
Greeks, &c. gave to the people of the weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope; and Europe itſelf they called Frankinſtan. The appel- 
lation is thought to have had its riſe in Aſia at the time of the 
croiſades, in which the French or Franks made the moſt con- 
ſiderable figure. | 

FRATERNITY “, literally denotes brotherhood ; it is alſo 
an aſſociation of perſons for ſome common intereft in civil 
life.— It is likewiſe applied to the religious ſocieties in Roman 
catholic countries, of which there are feveral denominations 
taking their name from certain famous inſtruments of piety. 

* The word is Latin fraternitas, Which is derived from frater, a 
brother. 

FRA”TRIAGE, FrxaTRAGE, FRERAGE and FRATRAGIUM, 
in law, the partition among brothers or coheirs coming to the 
inheritance or ſucceſſion ; it more particularly denctes that 
part of the inheritance that comes to the youngeſt brothers. 

FRA”TRICIDE *, a kind of parricide, whereby a perſon mur- 
ders a brother or a ſiſter. Cain was the firſt that was guilty of 
a Fratricide, and the monarchy of Rome was founded on one. 

* The word 1s Latin fratricidium, and derived from /rater, a 
* brother, and cædo, to ſlay or murder. 


much wearing. It is alſo applied to a petty tum; 
Among hunters, a deer is „ to Fray his head, 
rubbing it againſt a tree makes the pi ling den 
drop off. : | . of bis hy 
FRECKLES, lentigines, in medicine, ſmall, yellow 

ſpots appearing on the ſkin, 7 about the — 10 


hands. It is moſtly a natural affection cauſed hy l. b 
the ſun, whereby 1 of the ſkin. . ben g 
colour than uſual, called tan, ſunburn, and m bald 
differ only in degree, and uſually diſappear in * Why 

Freckles are generally more numerous about the F * 

noſe than in any other parts of the face, and in la eln 

equal the ſcale of a herring. Tan uſually ſpreads A 

face, the ſpots thereof being much larger than Frecklc, \% 

ſons of a delicate complexion, or ſuch whoſe hair; 8: Ie. 
the moſt ſubje& to Freckles, eſpecially in thoſe . rr 
are _ to the air; and they are very hard to — wa 

Mr. Homberg's medicine, which is compoſed * 
K with alum, and after the alum is precipitate] 1 

three or four months in the fun in a 1 . 
beſt remedy. XY * Pha, i 4, 

FREE, in general, is uſed in oppoſition to whateye, : 
tated. When applied to NN * Necet. 
it more peculiarly relates to the will being at full liberty aug, 

FREE ; the ſeamen ſay the pump Frees the ſhip, when u 

out more water than leaks into her; and likewiſe b 2 
lading out water from a boat, is called Freeing it. dlz « 

FreE-bench, or frank bank, in law, ſignifies the Whole eftas 
copy-hold lands, which the wife hath after the deceac of 
huſband, for her dower, according to the cuſtom of the = 
as is the caſe in ſeveral parts of England, * 

F I is applied to thoſe pirates that ſcour the Ami 

Fr ee-bord, a privilege of claiming three feet in ſ * 
in ſome more and in others . the bes — 

FREE Chapel, a royal chapel exempted from the juriſdicion at 
ordinary. 

FREE Cities, thoſe imperial cities in Germany, that are Free ne 
ay particular juriſdiction, and are governed by their own ms 
giſtrates and laws, 

FREE DOM, the ſtate or quality of a free perſon. 

FREEDOM of a corporation, &c. a right of exerciſing ſome tat 
in a town corporate, &c, and being choſen into the of; 
thereof; which accrues regularly from ſerving an appear 
ſhip, is ſometimes — and ſometimes gratuitouſy cn. 
ferred either as a favour or honour. ; 

FREEDOM of will, ſuch a ſtate of the mind, whereby al & 
motions of the will are in a man's own power, without c. 
ſtraint from any external cauſe whatever. Logicians dif 
guiſh two kinds of this Freedom, namely, a Freedom of c 
tradiction, whereby a man may will or not will any thing « 
he pleaſes; and a 5 reedom of contrary or contrariety, where 
by a man is at his choice to do good, or evil, 
The will, though free, has not a liberty of contrariety, , fr 
inſtance, that the whole is greater than a part; here the mai 
has a power of not aſſenting thereto, that is, diverting its ater 
tion ſome other way; but it has not a power of judging thi 
the whole is not greater than a part. 

FREEHOLD, or frank tenement, liberum tenementum, is that lan 
or tenement which a man holds in fee, fee-tail, or at lealt ix 
term of life; it is divided into Freehold in deed, or Frech 
in law: The former is the real poſſeſſion of lands or tenemer 
in fee, fee-tail, or for life; the latter is the right a aut 
hath to ſuch lands or tenements before his entry or (eur. 
Freehold alſo includes offices which a perſon holds in fee, © 
for life ; and ſometimes it is taken in oppoſition to villen 

FREEZE, or FRIEZ R, in architecture, a large flat member tz 
ſeparates the architrave from the cornice : It is called . 
gum, as being frequently adorned with figures in baſſo rei 

omewhat in imitation of embroidery that firſt came fen 
Phrygia, where they excelled in this art; and fomems 
zophoros, as it is uſual for animals to be repreſented theres 
It is called faſcia or a flat band; and commonly the Fer 
of the fame height with the architrave. : 
There are as many kinds of Freezes as there are orders ce 
lumns. Vitruvius makes the Freeze in the Tuſcan fa 3 
plain, and 30 minutes high, 5 
In the Doric Vitruvius and Vignola make the Freene ta. 
and only carved with triglyphs and metopes, and 30014 
minutes in height. | 
In the Tonic Vitruvius makes the Freeze flat, but cn 
carved with acanthus leaves, lions, men, &c. and 5- 
in height. | | Cn 
In the Corinthian he makes it fat, but carved with gag 
leaves, and men, &c. and 37 ; minutes in height. 
In the Compoſite he makes the Freeze flat, but bele! 
touches, and carved between each, and 52 minute mee 

FREEZEsS are likewiſe variouſly denominated from the van 
of their ornaments, 25 3 

Convex and puboinated FR EEE Es, are ſuch whoſe profile 153 _— 
and the beſt proportion is when draven on an equilaters 3. 
gle. In ſome of them the ſwelling is only at the top. 


„ 7 
Mnν 


2 


with cr. 
in ne” 


FRAUD, a ſecret, or underhand deceit or injury done to a per- 
ton, by ſome indirect means. 


FRAY, literally denotes fretting, as cloth does by rubbing oxover |. as the Co inthian Freeze of the frontiſpiece o 


conſole; in others at the bottom, as in a balluſter. tl 
Flouriſbed FREEZ Es, ſuch as are enriched with „ or wil 
Nero, 


[4-® 


Ruſtic 
_ 


„ Tei 


: YE 
or continued ; as 


\-aves, either in cluſters or 
ane l the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre, — 
in the kagzzzs, are ſuch as are adorned with baſſo relievo * 
Me ſacrifices, inſcriptions, &c. as in Titus's arch 
at Re ſuch Freezes in a ſhip, &c. as repreſent ſea- 


Rome. 
Marie PRES "ſhells, baths, grotto's, &c. 
tritons, ; 


rm ey ſuch whoſe courſes are ruſticated or emboſſed, 


uſcan Freeze of Palladio. | 
* 8 ſuch on which there are repreſentations of 
a to religion, as the apparatus of ſacrifices, and 
the Freeze of the temple behind the capitol at 
tion, in phyſiology, the effect which 
1 hach on a fluid, by depriving it of its natural mobility; 
col ing it into a coherent, rigid mals, * =D F 
n Gaye hænomena herein are, t water, &c. except oil, 
The 9 and become ſpecifically lighter, as is cer- 
" from ice ſwimming in owe — the bulk of water in- 
Freezing appears from the following experiment; up- 
feb Fe ** veſſel B D (plate XXX. fig 26.) full 
= rto E, into another veſſel of water mixt with ſalt RS 
1 water immediately riſes from E to F, owing ſeem- 
eto the fudden ſtricture of the veſſel by this ſudden immer- 
ing Soon after it continually deſcends from the point F, con- 
Iain all it come at G, where it remains at reſt ſome time. 
But -=_ it begins to expand, riſing from G to H; and ſoon 
aſter by one violent leap turns to ice, While the ice grows 
harder, and ſome of the water near B, the neck of the veſlel, 
freezes, the riſing of the water continues above I towards D, 
length runs out. . n ; 
145 alſo 2 of their abſolute gravity by Freezing, as is found 
heir thawing, again. 5 f 
F — is * ſo tranſparent, as when fluid, and bodies 
go not ſo freely perſpire therein. 
Frozen water evaporates almoſt 
guid Nate. : ET 
Water does not f.ceze in yacuo, but requires the contiguity 
ad preſſure of the air. . a 
KE does not congeal quite ſo readily as that which 
has not been boiled. DIY 
Water, when covered with a ſurface of oil-olive, does not 
freeze ſo readily as it does without; and nut-oil abſolutely pre- 
ſerves it from Freezing, when oil-olive would not. 
Spirits of wine, oil of turpentine, and nut- oil do not freeze at 


things peculiar 
44 ay Of 


as much as when it is in a 


all. 
And, laſtly, the ſurface of frozen water appears corrugated, 
ſometimes in parallel lines, and ſometimes like rays from the 
center to the circumference. 
The principles upon which different authors have gone, in or- 
der to account for theſe phænomena, are either, that, by the 
introduction of ſome foreign matter into the pores of a fluid, 
i: is thereby fixed, &c. Or that ſome matter naturally contain- 
ed i the fluid is expelled, on the abſence of which it becomes 
fed, &c. Or that either. the particles of the fluid, or ſome- 
thing contained therein, have undergone ſome change in their 
texture or form, 
The Carteſians account for Freezing from the receſs of the 
#therial matter out of the pores of the water or other liquid: 
by which, the finer particles thereof become too ſmall and 
fexible to keep the long, flender ones fluid. To the ſubtili- 
ty of that æther they aſcribe the motion of the particles of any 
fuld, and conſequently from the abſence of this matter the 
fuidity muſt ceaſe. 
Others of the ſame ſect aſcribe Freezing to the decrement of 
the uſual force of this ether, ariſing from a change in the 
temperature of the air, whereby it cannot agitate the particles 
ol the fluid, as it was wont to do. 
The followers of Gafſendus and other Corpuſcularians aſcribe 
Freezing to the ingreſs of frigorific particles, which entering 
the liquid in great numbers, and being every way diffuſed 
through its minuteſt pores, hinder the agitation of its parts, 
wedging it up to a hard body of ice: Whence arifes the in- 
creae ot its dimenſions, coldneſs, &c. This introduction of 
extrancous frigoritic matter they take to be eſſential to conge- 
lation, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from coagulation. 
Hobbes will have theſe frigorific particles to be common air, 
ich, intruding into the water, entangles itſelf with its parti- 
©, prevents their motion, and produces thoſe bubbles obſerv- 
© 1 cc, whereby its bulk is expanded, and the fluid be- 
es lyecincally lighter, But Mr. Boyle overturns this opi- 
"=, and fhews that water will freeze in veſſels hermetically 
"ed, where air can have no acceſs; yet the bubbles will be 
© merous herein, as in water that freezes in the open air. 
-+169907, 01! condenſes in Freezing z conſequently, air can- 
de the Cauſe thereof, 
9 will have the freezing matter to be a kind of nitrous 
Gy n by the air; the particles of which are ſuppoſed 
dau pointed rigid ſpicula, which are eaſily driven 
= e ot water, and gradually weaken and deſtroy 
Une reaton of this is, that, in ſevere cold weather, the retard- 


- 


„ ot thele ſpicula is ſuperior to the power whereby the 


AY g * 88 HP . 88 . 
kept in motion. This opinion is ſupported by the 


wth —„ 


following experiment of artificial Freezing: Upon mixing ſome 
common ſalt- petre with ſnow or — ice, and diſſolving 
the mixture by a fire ; upon immerging a tube full of water 
therein ; that part of the water next the mixture immediately 
TECZES, even in a warm air, Whence, it is argued that the 
ſpicula of the ſalt are driyen through the pores of the glaſs and 
mixed with the water, In theſe n there 
is preſently produced a lamina or film of ice, generally at top 
of the water, where the ſalt moſt abounds. 

Againſt this ſyſtem, the author of the . nouvelle conjecture 
pour expliquer la nature de la glace“ objects, that it does not 
appear, that nitre always enters into the compoſition of ice ; 
and, if it did, it would not account for ſome of the principal 
phænomena. For how ſhould theſe particles of nitre, entering 
the pores of the water and fixing its parts, render it ſpecifically 
lighter? Naturally they ſhould augment its weight, This 
and ſome other difficulties made that author advance the fol- 
lowing theory : ; 
Water freezes only in the winter, becauſe its parts, being more 
Cloſely united, mutually embarraſs one another, and confſe- 
quently loſe all their motion; and this cloſe union of the water 
1s owing to an alceration in the ſpring of the air. 

This author argues that the ſmall elaſtic particles of groſs 
air mixed with the water have more force in cold weather, 
than at any other time. Hence, by thoſe particles being more 
elaſtic on one hand, and the external air preſſing the ſurface 
of the water on the other, the particles of water muſt thus 
loſe their fluidity, and form a conſiſtent body, till a relaxation 
of the elaſticity of the air leave room for the globules to flow 


again, 
Bur the principle on which this ſyſtem is founded may be de- 
monſtrated to be falſe ; for the elaſticity of the air is dimi- 
niſhed by cold ; and it is ſhewn in pneumatics that the elaſtic 
force of expanded air is to that of the ſame air condenſed, as its 
bulk, when rarefied, to its bulk condenſed. 
Some authors, to account for the increaſe of bulk and dimi- 
nution of the ſpecific gravity of congealed water, alledge, that 
the aqueous particles, in their natural ſtate, were nearly cubes, 
and ſo filled that ſpace without the interpoſition of many pores ; 
but that by congelation they are changed to ſpheres, whence 
there muſt be a deal of empty ſpace between them. 
Yet, for a conſiſtent theory of Freezing, we muſt have recourſe 
either to the frigorific particles of the Corpuſcularians, conſi- 
dered under the feht of the Newtonian philoſophy ; or to the 
ætherial matter of the Carteſians, under the improvements of 
M. Gauteron. 
As to the firſt, a number of cold ſaline particles, being intro- 
duced into the interſtices of the globules of water, may be ſo 
near, as to be within the ſphere of one anothers's attraction, 
by which means they will cohere into a firm body, till heat 
afterwards break this union, and ſeparate the particles ſo far, 
as to get into the verge of the repelling force, and the water 
re-aſlume its fluid form. 
That cold and Freezing ariſe from ſome ſaline ſubſtance float- 
ing in the air, ſeems probable, ſince ſome particular ſalts, when 
mixed with ſnow or ice, do very much increaſe the force 
of cold; beſides, all ſaline bodies produce a rigidity in thoſe 
arts into which they enter. 

y microſcopical obſervations we find that the figures of ſalts 
are, before they ſhoot into maſles, thin, double, and wedge- 
like particles, which have abundance of ſurface with reſpect to 
their ſolidity, by which means they ſwim in water, when once 
raiſed therein, though ſpecificially heavier. Theſe ſmall ſpicu- 
la of the ſalts getting into the pores of the water, being in 
the winter time Tels diſturbed, and more at liberty to approach 
one another, Freeze it into a ſolid form. 

By the inſinuation of the ſaline cryſtals, the volumes of air are 
driven out of the watery particles, and many, uniting into larger 
volumes, have thereby a greater force to expand themſelves ; 
and, conſequently, a6 2d the dimenſions, and leſſen the ſpeci- 
hc gravity of the water thus congealed. 

As to the ſecond, ſince an ætherial matter is generally ſuppoſed 
to be the cauſe of the motion of fluids, and ſince the air itſelf 
has its motion from the ſame principle, it follows, that all 


fluids muſt remain in a ſtate of reſt or hxity, when the matter 


loſes any thing of its neceſſary force: Conſequently, the air 
being leſs warm in winter, it is denfer than in any other ſeaſon 
of the year. But farther we learn from divers experiments, 
that the air contains a falt of the nitrous kind. From all 
which it follows, that the molecules of this nitre muſt likewiſe 
be condenſed too; as, on the contrary, a rarefaction of the air 
mult ſeparate them. 

If now the ſame thing happen to all liquors that have imbibed 
any falt ; if the warmth of the liquid keep the ſalt exactly 
divided; and if the coolneſs of a cellar, or ice, occaſion the mo- 
lecules of the diſſolved ſalt to ſhoot into cryſtals ; why ſhould 
the air, which is allowed to be a fluid, be exempt from the ge- 
neral law of fluids ? 

It is true, the nitre of the air, being groſſer in cold weather than 
hot, mult have leſs velocity: but {till the product of its aug- 
mented maſs into its remaining velocity will give it a great- 
er quantity of motion; and, very likely, this is the cauſe of 
the great evaporation in froſty weather. 

This aerial nitre muſt promote the concretion of fluids; which 


do 


do not derive their motion from the air, nor the nitre it con- 
tains, but from the ætherial medium; from a diminution, 
therefore, of whoſe force, ariſes a diminution of motion. 

Now the ætherial matter, weak enough of itſelf in winter, 
muſt loſe ſtill more of its force by its action againſt air con- 
denſed and loaded with large molecules of ſalt. It, therefore, 


muſt loſe of its. force in cold weather, and conſequently be- 
come leſs diſpoſed to maintain the motion of fluids, 


FreezinG Mixture, an artificial preparation for the congealing 


of water and other liquids. : 
All kinds of ſalts, according to Mr, Boyle, and even all ſpirits, 


ſugar, and ſaccharum Saturni mixed with ſnow, Freeze molt | 


fluids; and the ſame effect is produced by mixing oil of vitriol 


or ſpirit of nitre with ſnow. 
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= — muſt be worked with a free nd 
ours made high enough at firſt, as there YOUr ts. 
made after the firſt painting. nba, e 
In this work ſcarce any thing is uſed but earths, | 
retain their colour, defending it from the burn: wich h 
the lime. The colours are white, made of lime and i 
time and white marble duſt, red and yellow oer. u bes 
rerditer lapis — ſmalt, earth, black Span bes 
aniſh white, &c. All theſe are onl ground 

Wich water. 7 * Votky 
The bruſhes and pencils muſt be long and fot, a; 

rake the painting ; the deſign or cartoon mug '" *. 
the paper copy. =! | 1 
The ancients, both the Greeks and Rom 


and from Vitruvius we find how — Painted on fi; 


the incruſtation of their buildings to render th in Makin 
laſting. However the modern plaifter made of ont 
is preferable to ſtuc, as it does not dry too fat * Ui 
ſomewhat browniſh, and conſequently fitter to lay . 


M. Homberg obſerves the fame of equal quantities of corro- 
ſive ſublimate and falt ammoniac, with four times as much 
diſtilled vinegar. 

FREEZING Rain, or raining ice, an uncommon kind of rain 
that fell in December, 1672, in the welt of England, as we cul 
have an account in the Phil. Tranſ. | There have been ſeveral whole terms of this "os n 
This rain, as ſoon as it touched a bough, &c. immediately * excellently well done, but now ruined. n Gn. 
ſettled into ice, and, by multiplying and increaſing the icicles, here are three chambers of Freſco in the Pope 
broke all down with its weight. The rain that fell on the] Rome done by Raphael and his diſciple Julio Rom: ate 
ſnow, immediately froze without _ intoit. The ice on | there are other places done by Andrea del Sexto, u Ard 
a ſprig of aſh, juſt 3 of a pound, weighed 16 pounds. Angelo, &c. Miche 
Dr. Beale, obſerves, that there was no conſiderable froſt on | There is an excellent Freſco work at Fountainebte;, 
the ground all the while ; whence, he concludes, that a froſt ſenting the travels of Ulyſſes, in 60 pieces, done b * 
may be very fierce on the tops of ſome hills, &c. while in other Martin Rouſe, a Florentine, and ſome others. * 
places it keeps at two to four feet diſtance above the ground, | FRESH Gang, in the ſea language, freſh hands to relieve 
rivers, &c. and may wander about very furious in ſome places, rowers in a long: boat. te 
and remiſs in others, not a great way off. This froſt was | FRESH Difſeiſin, in law, ſuch a Diſſeiſin as a man may decken 

| followed by ing fog and a great ſorwardneſs in the | himſelf, without the help of the king or the judoex, : 

| i vegetation of trees, &c. FRESH Fine, in law, that which has levied within: 

1 FREEZ LAND, Friexeland or Frizeland horſe ; the ſame with] paſt. = * 

CHE VAL de friſe, which ſee. FRESH Force, in law, a force done within 40 days. For ſhow 

a man be diſſeiſed of any lands or tenements within any 8 
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8 FRENCH, abſolutely uſed, erg the language of the people 


of France, which is no mother language, but a medley com- 
poſed of the Celtic or Gothic, the fame with that uſed in the 
welt and north ; the Latin which the Romans carried thither, 
upon their conqueſt of old Gaul; and the Teutonic, or that dia- 
lect of it which the Franks ſpoke, when they paſſed the Rhine 
to eſtabliſh themſelves in Gaul. But, by degrees, ſuch conſider- 
able changes have happened to the old language, that it is no 
longer intelligible, 

Under Philip de Valois, the French tongue firſt began to be 

liſhed ; however, it was very imperfect till the reign of 

Francis I, the reſtorer of learning and the Mecznas and fa- 
ther of learned men. At the end of the ſixteenth centu 
this change became very conſpicuous ; and under Henry IV. 
Amyot, Goeffeteau, Malherbe, &c. contributed very much 
to its perfection, which cardinal Richelieu entirely completed 
by the eſtabliſhment of the French academy, of which the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of all ranks in France have from that 
time been members. 

The countenance given learned men by Louis XIV, during 
his long reign, did not contribute a little to the improvement 
of the language. From court the elegance and purity of the 
French have ſince been diffuſed all over the provinces. 

The French language is naturally eaſy, in which it differs ex- 
ceedingly from the Greek and Latin, where the inverſion of 
the natural order of words is reputed a beauty. But herein it 
does not equal the Hebrew, which, however, is ſhort of its copi- 
ouſneſs. "The French has but few compound words, wherein 
it is widely different from the Greek, Latin, high Dutch, and 
Engliſh. It has likewiſe but very few diminutives. The cha- 
racteriſtic of the French language, therefore, is its juſtneſs, 

urity, accuracy, and flexibility, | 

t is the moſt extenſive language in Europe, in the ſeveral 
courts of which it is as much known as that of the country, 
And, laſtly, it is the ſame in all the provinces of France, as in 


FRESH ater. 
FRET or Frette, in architecture, a kind of ornament, confi 


or borough, or deforced from them after the death of tis A 
ceſtor, to whom he is heir, or after the death of his tenantfy 
life, or in tail, he may, within 40 days after his title accrue 
have a bill out of Chancery to the mayor, &c. 


FRESH Shot, in the ſea language, the ſudden deſcent of lv: 


floods from a river into the ſea ; fo that the fea hath fes 
water a good way from the mouth of that river, 


FRESH Suit, in law, ſuch an earneſt purſuit of an offender, x 


never ceaſes from the time of the commiſſion or diſcover a 
the offence, till he be apprehended. The effect of the pus 
of a felon is that the party purſuing ſhall have his ſtolen goods 
again ; otherways they belong to the king, 

See WATER. 


of two liſts or ſmall fillets variouſly interwoven, and ruin; 
at parallel diſtances equal to their breadth, Every return u. 
interſection of theſe Frets muſt be at right angles, elk the 
have no beauty. Fret literally ſignifies the timber work d 
a roof, which conſiſts of beams, rafters, &c. laid acrok, 2 
fretted, as it were. 

Theſe Frets were much in uſe among the ancients, w 
chiefly made them on even flat members, as the faces ct 
corona, eves of corniches, under roofs, ſoffits, &c. on th 
plinths of baſes, &c. 


FRET, in heraldry, (plate XXX. fig. 25.) when croß bir 


interſect each other in any bearing on a ſhield, In the fg: 
there is but one Fret ; but ſometimes it is of eight pieces, . 
it is ſpecified ſo: But if it conſiſt of more, it is cats 
frette. | 


FRE -ort, an ornament of frette, or ſomething in the mane 


thereof. It is ſometimes uſed for filling up and decorating * 
empty ſpaces ; but it is principally practiſed in roots fr 
over with plaiſter-work. The Italians alſo uſe Fret-wors i 
the mantlings of chimnies with large figures, a cheap piece 


thoſe places where it is ſpoken out of France, magnificence, and almoſt as durable within doors, à tu 
FRE/NUM, in anatomy; fee FRA NUM. matters in the weather. | 
FRE/NZY. Sec PHRE/NZY. | FRVABLE, a term applied to ſuch bodies as will, upon r 
FRE/SCO, a method of plaiſtering on walls to endure the wea- | bing, eaſily break, crumble, or divide into minute partve 
ther, on which are repreſented birds, beaſts, herbs, fruits, &. |FRI/AR, a term common to monks of all orders in Nomi 
in relievo. catholic countries. It is, in a more peculiar ſenſe, rental: 
It is performed on a wall covered with freſh mortar, and wa- ed to ſuch monks as are not prieſts ; for thoſe in orders 2? 
ter colours. "This ſort of painting incorporates with the mor- uſually ſtiled fathers. | 
tar, and drying with it becomes very durable. * The word is derived from the French Here, a brother, 2 8, 
The compoſt ſhould be made of rubbiſh ſtones, mixt with ſhould be a kind of brotherhood between the ſeveral eig. 
well-burnt flint, or lime, and water; but * 3 of the perſons of the ſame monaſtery. 
lime moſt be waſhcd out by pouring water frequently on it: a 4 i the Auge 
And this hould not be ee FRI/BURG, Fridburg, Fritheborg, a cuſtom among f u 
0 : iger f e * Saxons, the ſame with frankpledge after the conduct 
Fo prevent the plaiſter from peeling, ſtrike into the joints of es man in Koch od one aitoied is #0 
"a ins ſtumps of horſe-nails ſix inches diſtant from each 1 company 4 families, who were bound 19 
Firſt plaiſter the wall pretty thick, then let it dry for ſome time, On IG 5 Ns fy Rn, ane bodyagi® 
and the deſign and colours being ready prepared, the paint is F amn 
chiefly performed on walls and vaults newly plaiſtered with 
lime and ſand ; the plaiſter being only to be laid on, in pro- 
portion as the painting proceeds. 
Plaiſter the wall a ſecond time about the thickneſs of half a 
crown, only ſo much as you intend to work upon ; and, while | 
it is wet, work the colours therein, which will incorporate 


with the plaiſter, ſo as never to waſh out, 


NN” 1, 
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that of another. | 
* 'The word is Latin Fri2io, and derived from /r:* _— 
The doctrine of Friction is contained under the following * 
ticulars, VIZ, 12085 
1. W ben one body inſiſts on another upon Ae, 
plane, it preſſes it with all its weight, which ey 12 
reacted on (and therefore the whole effect of it gas 7, 


to rd. 


— 
1 


FRI 


it wi bſolutely free to move in any 
ed) the $0 I g any the leaſt power apptied 
"provided both the touching ſurfaces be perfectly ſmooth 


or even. ſuch thing as politure or even- 
2. But yr aye (at leaſt uch as are produced by 
neſs in the, Mar! hneſs or unevenneſs of the parts in the 

) ing from the and peculiar texture of the 
ſurface, An, 0 underſtand when two ſuch ſurfaces 


in four nich f upon the reſiſting plane or ſurface. 
— * vo N OTE tes wide, — 25 inch thick, 
Thos if a piece of wood 
dund and thereby made exactly fit to the ſurface of ano- 

* kxed piece of the ſame wood, it will require the ſame 
ow fie 
. ide. 
n the broad ſide there be four times the num- 
der of touching particles (czteris paribus) yet each particle is 

Ned with but 4 of the weight that thoſe are on the narrow 
nde; and ſince four times the number multiplied by z of the 
weight is equal to z of the number multiplied by four times the 
weight, it is plain the effect, that is, the reſiſtance, is equal 
in boch caſes, and ſo requires the ſame force to overcome it. 
in The reaſon why the Friction is —— to the weight 
5 che moving body, is, becauſe the power applied to move 
the body muſt raiſe it in ſome meaſure upon and over the 
prominent parts of the ſurface on which it is drawn ; and this 
motion of the body, as it is not upright, ſo it will not require 
2 power equal to its whole weight ; but being in the nature of 
the motion on an inclined plane (ſince the body bears on the 

inent parts all the while) the power which moves it will 

proportional to but a part of its weight only ; and this 
will vary with the various degrees of ſmoothneſs or aſperity 
between the rubbing ſurfaces, and the other concurring cir- 
cumſtances. 
6. It is found by experiment, that a body ABCD (plate 
XXX. F. 27.) of wood, braſs, &c. laid on the ſurface 
EFG wil be drawn along by a weight P, _ equal 
to j of its own weight; if the 42 be hard and well poliſh- 
ed, it will be leſs than a third part; but if the parts be ſoſt 
and rugged, it will be much greater. Thus alſo the cylinder 
of AB (plate XXX. fig. 28.) if very ſmooth, and laid 
on two well poliſhed ſupporters C, D (having been firſt oiled 
or greaſed) and then charged with the weight of two pounds 
in the two equal balls G, H, it will require an additional 
weight x (equal to about a third part of the two pounds) 
to give motion to, or overcome the Friction of the ſaid 
cylinder, 
7. Now this additional weight, as it cauſes a great preſſure of 
the cylinder, will likewiſe increaſe the Friction, and there- 
fore require the addition of another weight y, equal to the third 
part of its own ; for the ſame reaſon the weight y will require 
#nother z, and a third part leſs; and ſo on ad infinitum. 
Hence, upon ſuppoſition that the Friction is preciſely equal to 
a third of the weight, the firſt weight with all the additional 
ones, viz. 2, 3, „ , Kc. will be a ſeries of numbers in ge- 
ometrical progreſſion decreaſing. Now the ſum of all theſe 
terms, except the firſt (i. e. the ſum of all the infinite number 
& additional weights x + y + x, &c.) is found, by a well 
known theorem in arithmetic, to be equal to one pound. So 
that if the weight of the cylinder be inconſiderable, the way to 


overcome the Friction would be to double the power G, or H, 
at once, 


. But though we may at a medium allow about a third part 
& the weight with which any ſimple machine is charged for 
the Friction ariſing from thence, yet this is very precarious 
and ſeldom the caſe : For if AB CD (plate XXX. fig. 27.) 
be 2 piece of braſs of fix ounces, and E F G H be alſo a 
Plate of braſs, and both the ſurfaces well ground and poliſh- 
» Me weight P of near two ounces will be required to draw 
feng the body A C alone; but if A C be loaded with 6, 8, 
* 10 pounds, then 4 part of the weight will be ſufficient to 
taw it along the plane. If the plane be covered with a linen 
or woollen cloth, then a third, or half part, and ſometimes 
Is will be requiſite to draw it along on the plane. 
a 8 notwithitanding the difficulty and uncertainty attend- 
15 8 e eſtimation of the quantity of Friction, it is ſtill a moſt 
= and neceſſary enquiry how, and by what means, the 
: hd. machine may be abated or diminiſhed. In or- 
mul! conf we mult conſider it mechanically, that is, we 
8 _ der Friction as a force —_ againſt a power applied 
eg _ it. Thus ſuppoſe A B (plate XXXII. fg. 8.) 
8 key. t item or ſhaft turning freely in the ſocket B hxed in 
\corplaneIKLM;and AC, D E, two arms fixed in 
* Wat, the latter of which D E has three pins going 


li 
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into a ſocket in the middle of a heavy weight F, G, or H, in 
ſuch a manner that, when a power applied at C moves the 
lever AC, it cauſes the lever D E to protrude or thruſt along 
_ weight at F, G, or H, in a circular manner upon the 
ta ble. 


10. Now ſince we ſuppoſe the weight, all the while it is in 
motion, is freely and wholly ſupported by the plane, it follows 
that all the reſiſtance it can give to the power applied at 
O is only what ariſes from its Friction on the plane, What 
this Friction is, will be found by applying the weight at G, 
ſo that BG be equal to AC; for then the power applied to 
C, actin in a tangent to the circle C RS, that ſhall juſt move 
the weight G, will be _ to its Friction. But if the weight 
be applied at F, becauſe BF is greater than AC, the ſame power 
at C, as before, will not move it, becauſe here its force is 
increaſed by having a greater velocity than the power ; as on 
the other hand, if placed at H, a leſs power at C ſhall move it, 
becauſe of its havieg there leſs velocity than the power. 

11. Hence we underſtand that, though the weight of a ma- 
chine remains the ſame, yet the Friction may be diminiſhed 
by contriving that the parts on which it moves and rubs 
ſhall have leſs velocity than the power which moves it. Thus, 
if the cylinder A B (plate XXX. fig. 28.) were to move on the 
ſmall pins or gudgeons E F, the Friction would be abated in 
the ſame proportion as the diameter of thoſe gudgeons is leſs 
than the diameter of the cylinder. 

12. The Friction of theſe gudgeons is ſtill farther diminiſhed 
by cauſing them to move on the circumference of a wheel ; 
thus let F be the $677 of the cylinder revolving on the 
wheel CDE (plate XXXII. fig. 5.) the velocity of the 
wheel's circumference will be the ſame with that of the gud- 
geon ; but the velocity of the wheel's axis A B (which is now 
to be conſidered as the rubbing part) is leſs than that of the 
wheel, in proportion as its diameter is leſs than that of the 
wheel. For example, if the Friction of the cylinder moving 
on its ſurface be 4 part of the weight, and the gudgeons be to 
the cylinder as 1 to 10, the wheel will reduce it to * part; 
and, if the axis of this wheel be laid on the perimeter of ano- 
ther wheel, the Friction will be reduced to a till leſſer part of 
the weight, and ſo you may proceed to diminiſh the Friction 
ad infinitum. Hence wheels applied in this manner are called 
Friction wheels. 

13. Beſides what we have now premiſed, ſomewhat farther 
is neceſſary to be underſtood to diminiſh Friction by wheel 
8 It was before obſerved that Friction aroſe chiefly 
by lifting the body over the prominent parts of the plane on 
which it moved; now, if we can contrive to move the bod 
along without lifting or ſuſtaining its weight, we ſhall have it 
without much Friction ; and this may be done by laying the 
body on any moveable circular ſubject, as rollers, wheels, &c. 
Thus let AB (plate XXXII. fig. 9.) be the ſection of an 
heavy body laid on a roller E F, upon the plane C D, and 


drawn by the power P; it is evident, when A B moves, 


the aſperity of its ſurface will lay hold on that of the roller, 
and move it likewiſe ; and it is as plain, that when the body 
A B is drawn againſt the prominent parts of the roller, they 
2 give way, and make no reſiſtance; thus the 
perpendicular diameter ab yields into the ſituation e 7, and cd 
ſucceeds in its place. By this circular motion of the roller, 

its prominent parts below do only deſcend and move upon, 
or over, and arę not drawn againſt the fixed prominent parts 
of the plane, and ſo receive no reſiſtance from them; hence 
the body AB is conveyed along without being lifted up, in 
the manner a wheel is moved by a pinion, without any conſi- 
derable reſiſtance. And this is the true foundation of the 
theory of wheels, or doctrine of wheel carriages. 


FRICTION, in medicine, implies the rubbing any diſeaſed part 


with oils, unguents, &c. in order to relieve and cure it. 


FRIDAY. Among the Saxons there was an idol called Friga, 


which was repreſented as being of both ſexes, holding a drawn. 
ſword in the right-hand, OY a bow in the left: This idol 
was generally taken for a goddeſs, and reputed the N of 
peace and plenty, and the cauſe of love and amity. Her day 
of worſhip the Saxons called Frigedeay, now Friday. 
Every Friday throughout the year is a faſt in the church of 
England, unleſs Chriſtmas- day hhoulg fall on a Friday (then it is 
a feſtival) in compliance with the cuſtom of the primitive 
chriſtians, who always obſerved this as a faſt, in commemo- 
ration of the Ke aſi It was one of their ſtationary 
days, when they uſually forbore eating till 3 in the afternoon, 


FRIEZE. See FREEZE. 
FRVGATE, a ſhip of war, uſually conſiſtin 


of two decks, 
light built, and deſigned for ſwift failing. When it hath but 


one deck, and conſequently is of a ſmaller ſize, it is called a 
ight Frigate. 
IGATO/ ON, a veſſel commonly uſed in the Adriatic ; ſquare 


ſterned without any fore-maſt, and only a main-maſt, miſſen, 
and bow-ſprit. 


FRVGID *, is applied to a iejune ſtyle, that is unanimated 


by any ornaments, and conſequently without any force or vi- 
gour. 


* The word i« formed from the Latin frigidus, which is derived 
from iges, to be cold. ; 
See ZONE. 
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FRIGTDrrv, denotes impotence, or want of ability, as to the 


of the conjugal dunes. 

F EIGORYFIC *, are fn particles of matter, which, accord- 
ing to Gaſſendus and others, being actually and eſſentially cold, 
and penetrating other bodies, produce in them that quality 
which we call cold. | 

* The word is formed from the Latin figorificus, which is deriv- 
ed from frigus, cold, froſt. | 

FRISE. See FREEZE. The French call this gorgorin or 
collier. 

FRI T, or Fritt, the ingredients of which glaſs is made calcined in 
a furnace. It is a ſalt drawn from the aſhes of the plant kali, 
or from fern, mixt with ſand or flint, and baked together into 
an opaque maſs, which is uſually called * 

FRIZ E, a kind of woollen cloth, on one fide of which there 
are made ſome little naps of the wool, whence it takes its 
name. 

FRIVZING, of cloth, may be performed two ways; one by 
means of two workmen that conduct a kind of plank that ſerves 
as a Frizing inſtrument : The other by a mill worked by 
water, pop, fr &c. This machine conſiſts of three parts, 
the frizer or criſper, the Frizing table, and the.drawer or beam. 
The two firſt are two equal planks, each 10 feet long, and 
15 inches broad; the Frizing table being covered with coarſe 
woollen ſtuff, and the frizer incruſtated with cement. The 
beam is a wooden roller, beſet all over with ſhort points of 


wire. 

FRONT, the forehead. See HEAD. 

FronT, in perſpective, the orthographical projection of any 
object upon a parallel plane; or a repreſentation of that part 
of it directly oppoſite to the eye; which is more uſually called 
orthography. 

FronT, in frtification, the tenaille or face of a place, is that 

art comprized between the points of any two neighbouring 
baſtions, namely, the courtine, the two flanks raiſed on the 
courtine, and the two faces of the baſtions that look towards 
one another. 

FRoNT, in architecture, the principal face or fide of a building, 
that is preſented to the chief view. 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a pediment or fronton, that is 
ſometimes placed over a little door or window. 

FRONTAL, FRONTLET, or brow-band, among the Jews: It 
conſiſted of four pieces of vellum, on each of which was 
ſome text of ſcripture written, which they laid on a piece of 
_ calves leather, and tied it with thongs round their fore- 

8. 

FRONTAL, in phyſic, any external medicine or topic ap- 
plied to the forehead : More particularly it ſignifies a refrige- 
rating and hypnotic remedy, prepared of cold cephalics bruiſ- 
ed and tied up in a linen bag, 4 or 5 fingers in breadth, 

r „a muſcle belonging to the forehead. See 
HEAD. 

FRO'NTATED, frontatus, in botany, relates to the leaf of a 
flower, that grows broader and broader, till perhaps it termi- 
nates in a right- line; and is in oppoſition to cuſpidated, when 
the leaves of a flower end in a point. Miller's Di. 

FRON'TIF/R, the confine, border, or extremity of any country. 

FRO/NTISPIECE, in architecture, the portrait or principal 
face of a building. | 

FRONTISPIECE, is alſo uſed to ſignify an ornament fronting the 
title page of a book, which in ſome meaſure expreſles the ſub- 
jet treated of. 

F ROST, fuch a degree of cold as concretes water and other li- 
quid ſubſtances. See FREE/ZING., 

Some of the moſt ſevere Froſts in this climate of which we 
have an account were thoſe in 1709 and lately in 1740. 

Hoar-FrosT, a moderate degree of Froſt whereby the dew is 
congealed upon the graſs, &c. every morning in autumn, be- 
fore the ſun riſe, ſo that the face of the ground and every thing 
upon it that lies in the open air looks all hoary and white. 
"This hoar-Froſt conſiſts of an aſſemblage of ſmall particles 
of ice, according to the different ſtate in which the cold finds 
the parts of the vapours of which it is compoſed. | 

FROTH, a white, tenuious, light ſubſtance, formed by vehe- 
ment agitation, on the ſurface of fluids, being entirely com- 

ſed of little ſpherules, or globules. 

FRUCTVFEROUS “*, any thing that produces fruit or grain. 

* The word is Latin fru&ifer, and derived from Fructus, fruit, 
and fro, to bear. 

FRUGI'VOROUS * birds, are, according to Mr. Willoughby, 
thoſe of the parrot kind, which, though birds of prey and car- 
nivorous, yet eat fruits; and therefore he diſtinguiſhes them 
from the reſt by this appellation. 

* The word is Latin frugivoxus, and derived from fruges, fruit, 
and voro, to devour. 

FRUIT, in general, includes whatever the earth produces for 
the nouriſhment and ſupport of man and other animals, as 
herbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, the production of trees, 
ſhrubs, &c. 

Fol, in the civil law, is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, as 
natural fruit which the earth yields ſpontaneouſly, without any 
culture, as that of trees: 2. Civil fruits, which are only fo 
in the eye of the law, as rents, ſalaries, wages, &c. And, 3. 


FUL 


- Fruits of induſtry, which, though produce 
quire ſome labour to cultivate them. * N Rt, 


Fruits, in the canon law, include ev: thing 
covet of a benefice conſiſt, as glebe, tithes Wherent ts 
. » 


| &c. 

FRUMENTACEOUS * Plants, frumenta, in 
ſuch plants as have their ſtalks pointed, and reſent.” ® 
and which bear their ſeed in ears, being fit whe "red, 
flour or meal and to make bread ; ſuch as ce E in 
Of theſe there are two kinds, namely, fume, * Orr, 
See GRAMINEOUsS and CULMIFEROUS Plant: ls 

* The word is Latin frumentacrus, 
corn. 

FRUMENT A*RII ®, Framentatores, i qui | 
ſoldiers or arcl@rs under the weſtern 3 "1 kind 
we read of them as officers was in the time of Ade fn 
he made uſe of as ſpies. They did not form any ding 
but there was a certain number of them in hs , * ans 
ai TV they were originally a number of young 2 b. 
poſed by Auguſtus throughout the provinces, particu C 
the grand roads, to acquaint the emperor with Ale & 
of every thing that happened. They were often joined 
the curioſi, as their principal office was giving intell vd 

The word Pars = Ay ſo called from their be: 14 
ourveyors to the armies, cities, &c. a 
tie — provinces to ſerve the CTA an en fa 

FRU'STUM, in mathematics, a piece cut off from a 

FruUSTUM, of a pyramid, or cone, is a piece or dere 
7 yl ue b o te * to the baſe. 

e ſolidity of the Fruſtum of a ſquare pyramid may 

2 the following theorem : W rn Aten 

0 the rectangle of the ſides of the two baſes add the fur 
their ſquares ; that ſum being multiplied into one thira 0 0 
Fruſtum's height, will give its ſolidity. " 
The range of the Fruſtum of a cone may be found by: 
following theorem : 2 
* * Ley — rectangle of the two diameters a1} d. 
quare of their difference; that ſum multipli * 
will give the ſolidity. e * 

FRU”TEX, in botany, ſignifies any kind of ſhrub, bein 

enus between a tree and an herb ; low and woody, 

FRUTICOFSE Szalks of plants, are ſuch as have a woody Ne. 
ſubſtance. 

FRYTH, or Firth, is an arm of the ſea, or bay, that runs w1 
oy. way into the land: In our old records it often fg 


and derived from fr 


a wood. 

FU AGE, or FoiaGe, foiagium, a tax laid on hearths d 
chimnies ; hence called hearth- ſilver, or chimney- more 

FU*CUS, any kind of paint, which the ladies, in particu 
uſe to heighten their complexions, and conſequently impor 
their charms, 

FU'GA Vacui, in the ancient philoſophy, a ſuppoſed avec a 
nature to a vacuum. 

FUEL, or Fewer, literally ſignifies any thing that feeds 
* a fire; but in a figurative ſenfe, it is applied » 
whatever increaſes the paſſions of the mind, N the dileals d 
the 515 

FUGA LI, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated among the N. 
mans. Some ſuppoſe it to be the ſame with the regifugur, 
and others the ſame with the poplifugium. 

FU/GITIVE. This word has various fignifications ; it dena 
a refugee, or one obliged to leave his native country ; Wa 
we call the French Proteſtants who came over in ſhoals a 
us upon the revocation of the edict of Nantz by Lewis XIV. 
alſo ſignifies one who breaks out of priſon, and in the N. 
man law a flave who is apt to run away from his mak 

FU/GUE, in muſic; of this there are three ſorts, a ſingle. . 
ble, and counter Fugue; the firſt is when ſome poim ca, 
ing of 4, 5, 6, &c. notes is begun by one ſingle part, © 
then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and fixth part, . 
leading part ſtill flying before thoſe that follow. Duc. 
Fugue, when two points move together in a Fugue; . 
counter Fugue, when they move contrary. C 

FULV/GINOUS *, whatever proceeds from a thick ſoot 14 
ſuch as litharge and lamp-black, 

The word is derived from the Latin ige, ſoct. 


FULL Aeon, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon, when, 7” 
oppoſition to the ſun, her whole face is enlighten: © 
which time only, eclipſes of the moon happen. oy 

FU/LLER *, one employed in fulling, milling, or e 
cloth, &c, 2 

0 200 word is derived from the Latin falls, Ognif) "8 the fer 
thing. E 
FU/LLER'S Earth, cimelia purpuraſcens, a kind of ma ©* 


and olofly fun 


of the olive or greeniſh. 5 
The fineſt Fuller's earth in the world is dug in our 
and all the nations round us would gladly purchaſe rag 
price, were the exportation of it allowed ; but one 4 F 
advantages of our woollen manufactory 15 the keepin: * 
home. Large quantities ot it are dug near * 3 ae 


Wo wo 
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its of it in Surry, and ſome other | FUNDAME/NTAL, whatever ſerves as a baſis or ſoundatior: 
ire; * bes, 3 would be very for — 451 
counties, _ tors while to have it dug, though at | FUNERAL “, the obſequies and ceremonies uſed at interring 
well worth wa | the dead, or the laſt offices we pay them. We find that fu- 
t it is n lc ring, cloths, ſtuffs, &c. as it imbibes] neral rites varied in different ages and amongſt different nati- 
{ 


tis of grett uſed in drefling the wool. ons. The two principal methods of Funerals were burning 
all the oil ous of cleanſing, ſcouring, and prefling cloths, | the dead body, or interring it. 

FULLING, to render them ſtronger, cloſer, and firmer. The word is detived from the Latin fmus, which ſignifies the 
ac be „ cloths, and other ftuffs, is performed by a ſame. 
The Fung . effect of this mill is two-fold: Fyxxr ar Column, a column crowned with an urn, in which 


-mill. ! 
kind of water the ſtuff perſectiy; and ſecondly, to preſs it more] the aſhes of the dead bod , after it was burnt, were uſuall 
1 : f n depoſited ; the ſhaft of the column being ſurrounded wich 
* Zoch being done over with fuller's earth it is placed in] repreſentations of tears or flames as emblems of grief and un- 
mill, and beaten by the peſtles; which being repeated mortality, 
the mill, mes cleanſed from its ſtains, and from the] Fyygr ai Games, a part of the ancient funeral obſequies, that 


imes, it becomes ei 
75 glue made of boiled leather, parchment, &c. where- conſiſted chiefly in proceſſions, and cruel combats of gladiators. 


| were rubbed over, to render them more] Fyyxr ar Ordtion, ; | in prai - 
with te 2 r ceaſed perſon, „an eulogium pronounced in praiſe of a de 
delicate ſtuffs have no need, they are dry fulled, more or bow FU/NG 'S, in natural hiſtory ; See MU/SHROOM. 
and lightly napped, or double milled, according as it is intend- F UNGUS, in ſurgery, a ſoft, fleſhy, ſpongeous excreſcence, ariſing 
4 to be doſly ſhorn, or made more nappy. * in the membranes, tendons, and other nervous parts, in con- 
After this it is ſent back to the knotter, * y or ſequence of ulcers, wounds, contuſions, &c. 
mines it, picking out all earthy or other ſu — w _ r. Sharp ſays, that in wounds made by a ſharp inſtrument, 
Aer the colour of it, or render its thicknels Dry Where there is no indiſpoſition of body, the cure is generally 
The ſtuff after this examination 15 returned to the Ful 175 perſormed without any interruption, but from the 3 3 
houſe, where it is beat with hot water and ſoap, till it is of & that the buſineſs of ſurgery will conſiſt principally in a pro- 
cleanſed and waſhed, that the water runs from it as per regard to that point, and the applications that will the leaſt 
clear 3s it went in. They then leave of watering it, to ow interfere with the ordinary courle of nature, which in theſe 
it dry: And then it is that the ſtuff is felted or milled, if it] cafes will be ſuch as act the leaſt upon the ſurface of the 
« to be ſo. They take care to unfold it every two hours, | wound; and, agreeable to this, we find that dry lint only is 
and pull it by its edges, as well to get out the creaſes _ generally the beſt remedy through the whole * of dreſſing; 
trafted under the mallet, as to prevent its too great ſhrinking. | at firſt it ſtops the blood with leſs injury than any ſtyptic pow- 
They then carry it once more to the water, and after it is ders or waters ; and afterwards by abſorbing the matter, 
waſhed again in the ſtock, it comes out commonly for the laſt which in the beginning of ſuppuration is thin and acrimoni- 
vn ; Hat : ous, it becomes, in effect, a digeſtive : During incarnation, it 
FurtixG-Afil, a mill driven by the water for Fulling of cloths, | js * _— —_ that = be applied between the roller 
„Kc. i and tender ulations, and at the ſame time in an caf 
— parts of the Fulling- mill, are, the wheel with | compreſs aha the ſpoutin Fungus. 3." 
its trundle z which gives motion to the tree or ſpindle, Pe. If ulcers ſhould be of lch a nature as to produce a ſpongy 
teeth communicate it to the peſtles, or ſtampers, which, by lax fleſh, ſprouting very high above the ſurface, it will be ne- 
that means, riſe and fall alternately. The peſtles and troughs ceſſary to deſtroy it by ſome of the eſcharotics, or the knife: 
re of wood; each trough having at leaft two, ſometimes three This Fungus differs very much from that belonging to healing 
peſtles, at the diſcretion of the maſter, or in proportion to the] wounds, being more eminent and lax, and generally in one 
h of the ſtream of water. . maſs, whereas the other is in little diſtinct protuberances. It 
FULMINA/TION *, in chemiſtry, is uſed in two ſenſes; ] approaches often towards a cancerous complexion ; and when 
fc, it ſignifies an exploſion, being the fame with detonation ;| jt riſes upon ſome glands, actually degenerates ſometimes 
and ſecondly, when, in the depuration of the more perfect] into a cancer, as has happened in buboes of the groin. When 
metals, upon infuſing them with lead, a bright colour ſucceeds | theſe excreſcences have aroſe in venerial ulcers, 1 have pared 
a kind of ſulphureous cloud, during the fuſion, this is called | them with a knife ; but the flux of blood is ordinarily ſo great, 
Fulmination. | that I do not recommend the method, and rather prefer 
* The word is Latin fu/minatio, and derived from filmen, a] eſcharotics. Thoſe in uſe are the vitriol, the lunar cauſtic, 
thunderbolt, from the reſemblance ſome exploſions have to the lapis infernalis, and more generally the red precipitate 


a = the ock of that meteor. | powder; but even in this caſe 1 do not think the powder the 
: | FurmixATION, in the church of Rome, the denunciation beſt remed/; for though I have ſaid it is always an eſcharotic, 
of anathema's againſt criminals, heretics, &c. as alſo it ſigni-| Vet as the pulvis angelicus, which is a compolition of the pre- 


fies a ſentence of a biſhop, &c, for executing the pope's bulls. r. E and 5 alum, eats deeper, I think it prefe- 
| FUMIGA/TION * in medici 1 th lication of fumes to rable tot e precipitate alone. 
FP tacho, cinnabar to ve- | FUNI/CULUS Unbilicalis. See UMBYLICALIS. 
nereal ulcers, &c. FURBISHING, the act of cleaning, ſcouring, and poliſhing 
ES WE IE : arms ; as guns, piſtols, ſwords, &c. 
The word is Latin fanigatis, which is derived from fam, | FURC TIE“, in heraldry, a croſs in the form repreſented in 
plate XXXII. fig. 6. 

FU'*RCULA, in anatomy, the fame with CLAVVCULA, 


als, or other hard bodies, are corroded or ſoftened, by receiv- - 


* 


FUMIGATION, in chemiſtry, a kind of calcination, when me- 


" Oh 1 c which ſee, 

1 i certam fumes for that purpoſe. RF * a l 

2 | EUN.VUMBULUS ®, among the Romans, the ſame with what 3 nnn rr 

br we call a rope-dancer, and the Greeks, ſchœnobates. The 1 8 | 800 

9. latter ſeems to have had of them from the firſt inſtitution of edgy 3 "" en Ss EAR. 

K. their ſcenical repreſentations : And the Funambuli firſt ap- FU*RIES, Eumenides, Dire, in the heathen theology, were 

ai peared at Rome under the conſulate of Sulpicius Pætus and infernal deities, ſuppoſed to enter and poſſeſs men; to torment 

te Licinius Stolo. and puniſh them. 

W * The word is Latin and derived from finis, a rope, and ambuls, The Furies were ſuppoſed to be the miniſters of Pluto, and 

1 | to walk. the avengers of, crimes. Strabo paints them cloathed in long 
re ? alli heir fi but girt t the breaſt. 

1 { FUNCTION =, the act of fulfilling the duties of any employ- robes falling down to their feet, but girt about the breaſt 


ment it is alſo applied to the actions of the body, which are 1 X * n 


dec into vital, animal, and natural: The vital Functions / 87. : 
«re 1uch as are ſo neceſſary, that the individual cannot ſubſiſt TI 1 3 F 


* | at their exerciſe ; ſuch as the motion of the heart and FU'RLONG, an Engliſh long meaſure, being equal to one 
25, &c, The natural Functions are ſuch that it can ſubſiſt a 1. 7 : 5. | 
eighth of a mile, or forty ſtatute poles or perches. 


* * . Fi , g 
- ps time without them, as the digeſtion of the ali- | py LOUGH, a licence granted by an officer to a ſoldier, to 
i, and its converſion into blood. Under animal Functions EE EE Eats Bane from Kio duty 


ae included the : k 5 
ment, and vol ſenſes of touch, taſte, &c. memory, judg- | U/RNACE, a veſſel or utenſil for maintaining a ſtrong fire, 
Voluntary motion, without any or all of which an A ee he nd 


amal may live but ery h 1 
of the body n = N 4 2 3 t all parts FURNACE, is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein the 
5 ene .. ores of metals, after beating, waſhing, &c. are melted down 


Hs » i 

* | 228 is Latin funcbie, derived from fungor, to diſcharge by a large fire of wood or coal. 
BS | : | Glaſs-houſe FURNACE. See GLASS, 
 amerchant, cn n 18 applied to that ſtock or capital, which | FURNACEs in chemiſtry, are of three kinds; Furnaces for ſand- 

for: F „ - ©» company, or corporation, put into trade. heats; Furnaces for receiving retorts, or long necks, and 
wr „„ * natomy, fivnifies the bottom of any cavity in the | thoſe called wind Furnaces uſed for calcinations and detonati- 
r NBA VENT. . : ons, performed in crucibles, or veſſels which are to be placed 

mal voids the 17 me anus, or aperture through which an ani- in the open fire. The firſt are to be thus conſtructed A ſand- 

de ANIS eon recrementitious parts of his aliments. | pot ſhowd be firſt procured, which muſt be of caſt iron, and, 
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FUR 


if, of the moſt proper form, cylindrical (though theſe in com- 
mon uſe are a little conical) with a round bottom, and a rim 
round the top, by which it is to be hung. The ſand- pot 
may be of any ſize, ſrom 20 inches diameter, or more, to 
ſix, according to the magnitude of the retorts or glaſſes intend- 
ed to be contained in it: Let the lower part of the furnace 
be then built in the ſame manner as thoſe for common cop- 
pers, &c. that is, a cylinder of brick work muſt be made about 
the height of 18 inches, in which a proper area is left for 


the vacancy which contains the fuel, and the aſh-hole ; the | 


magnitude of this area may be eight inches long and fax broad, 
if the ſand-pot be 14 inches diameter, and in proportion for 
thoſe of other fizes. In this area let bars and a proper door 
and frame be fixed, ſo as to leave fix inches height of the area 


above the bars for the fuel to lie in. Let a hollow cylinder of 


brick be then carried up, converging in the top, ſo as to 
take the rim, and yet leave an interſtice of three inches round 
the pot: The diſtance the pot ſhould hang from the top of the 
area, or ſurface of the fire, ſhould be eight inches; and a 
proper ſhape ſhould be likewiſe made in the brick-work from 
the top of the area, which contains the fuel, to the ſides of 
the cylinder. The pot is to be hung by the rim in this 
cavity, and a courſe of bricks or a proper frame of ſtone- work 
raiſed over the rim, making a 1 an continuation of the 
hollow of the pot. At the back of the cavity of the Furnace, 
Juſt under the rim of the pot, muſt be made a hole to vent the 
ſmoke. Behind the fand. may be placed an iron _ 
for a ſand-bath, which muſt cover an horizontal flew, or chim- 
ney of about the depth of four inches, and of a proper breadth 
to ſuffer the edges of the plate to reſt about two inches on 
the brick-work ; this flew muſt be of the ſame level with the 
hole which vents the ſmoke of the Furnace, which hole ſhould, 
in this caſe, be of the ſame depth with it, and as long as the 
figure of the Furnace will admit; the extremity of this flew 
muſt vent itſelf into the chimney, which ſhould be of fx 
or eight inches diameter, and of eight yards height, or . 
if a great height be required. If there be no plate, the hole, 
by which the chimney communicates with the Furnace, may 
be a ſquare of five inches. Sand- pots _— for the making 
ſublimations of mercury, &c. in matraſſes, ſhould be made 
ſhallower than thoſe intended for retorts: The moſt proper 
proportion is ſomething more than 4 the diameter of the ma- 
traſs. The Furnace for retorts to be placed in the fire may 
be made in the ſame figure as the above, being fitted to con- 
tain the retort, hanging by a rim of Jute in the ſame manner 


as the pots, 
The — for long necks ſhould be with a ſquare area in 
the place of the cylinder, through the ſides of which proper 
holes ſhould be left for the necks of the long necks to be put 
through, and a dome or covering of fire-ſtone muſt be put over 
the Furnace, or, what is more durable, an iron frame filled 
with lute ; the fire-place ſhould alſo be made bigger, propor- 
tionable to the cavity of the Furnace ; but as theſe are uſed 
at preſent only for making oil of vitriol, or aqua fortis, where 
large quantities are required, my almoſt ceaſe to be a part 
of the apparatus of pharmacy. See plate XVI. fig. 1. 
The kind of wind Furnaces, 2 uſed, are only a high 
chimney, in which bars are placed horizontally, at a conve- 
nient diſtance from the bottom with an iron *. and door 
in the front, through which the fuel and crucibles, &c. are 
ut in. The front muſt likewiſe be open below the bars. See 
plate XVI. 6 „ 
FU/RNITU F. in dialling, certain additional points and lines, 
ſuch as the ecliptic, circles of declination, azimuths, Italian 


F U Zz 


hours, points of the compaſs, &c. 
FU/ ROR Uterinus, a — of ade, pad s 
proceeding from an ardent and inordinate defire > want, 
which deprives the patient of the uſe of eam, f ute 

ſpeaks all manner of obſcene words, and e that & 

ame, invites the men to venereal embraces Adandoniny U 

The immoderate deſire of copulation is produced 
ty, acrimony, and heat of the uterine Juices, e by the tle. 
natural bounds, and creating an extraordinary ing the 
| _— which, ſtimulating and in a CLIN inte 
enital parts, excites a veheme 15 
—— —— nt and unruly appette 1, 


Fur, in heraldry a re ion of the ſk; | 
ball, ſeen, both in the dovblings of the und. pad 
FA 


FurRs, among carpenters, are pieces nailed 
ſtrengthen them, when decayed, or make upon rafters 6 

_ hey are funk hollow in the middle. 0 nh 

in architecture, a round mem ; 
manner of a collar or chapler, with ova — ＋ * 
immediately echinus, in the Doric, TI»; 

* Are ſite capitals. oy late a 

SEE, or Fus v, in watch-work, is that conical 
th fi — and . . part drin 
: 07 the Prings about which the chain is wound 8 
USEE, Fusx, or FUZE, in gunn is 
bomb, or granado-ſhell, being a wooden pipe u u g. 
with wild-fire, by which the compoſition contained n 
ſhell is ſet on fire.— The uſual compoſition for Fuſees i; = 
Tr F. ant n Bede Wi pwn 
uality in which di 
: Care „„ diſpoſes dem v 
SIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboidal 
nender than the lozenge z its upper and —— 
more acute than the lower ones. See plate XXXIl. % 

FUSILTERS, or FuziLieRs, in military affairs, are foct d. 
ers armed with firelocks which are generally lung, 

FUY'SION *, the deſtroying the Jar 6. of a ſolid body by de 
action of fire, ſo that it may appear fluid. 

* The word is Latin Jag, and derived from fund, 
or caſt metal. "om Poona 
All mixt bodies, hitherto known, may be brought into Fus 
with this difference however, that — melt of themfel: n 
the fire, and ſome not, unlefs you add to them ſome flux, « 
diſſolving body. 

FUST “, in architecture, the ſhaft of a column, or that cer: 
prehended between the baſe and the capital. 
»The word is French, and literally ſignifies a cak. 

FU/STIAN, in commerce, a kind of cotton ſtuff, which ſen; 
as if it were quilted or whaled on one fide. 

FUY/STIC, a you wood growing in the Caribbee iſland, 

rticularly Barbadoes and Tobago, uſed by the dyers. 
he colour it 2 is a fine golden yellow ; but it b 5 
laſting, unleſs ſome other ingredients are mixed with it. 

FUTURE Tenſe, in grammar, an inflexion of verbs wherty 
in ſome time yet U 

e laſt day will cone. 


* 


they denote that a thing will 
come.—As every man muſt die : 


FUZILE/ERS. See FUSILE/ERS. 
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GAG 


tte fifth conſonant and ſeventh letter of the Engliſh, 
French, and Latin alphabets ; but in the Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Samaritan, Chaldee, and Arabic 
9 alphabets, it is the third letter. 

It is a letter of the mute kind, and is ſounded by the reflection 
** air againſt the palate, cauſed by the tongue, as the air 


out of the throat. | 
8 of our G is taken from that of the Latins, who 
it from the Greek gamma, as the Greeks did theirs 
from the Hebrew ghimel ; the only difference is that the one is 
rarned to the right, and the other to the leſt, I. to 
the different manner of reading and writing among each nation. 
G before a, o, 1 has a hard guttural found, as in game, gold, 
But before e, i, and y, it has a ſofter ſound, an in gen- 
inger.— G was a numeral letter denoting 400, 
tle, danger: 11 . 
in this verſe, ; ; 
G gquadringentos demonſtrativa tenebit. 
G with a daſh over it, thus G, ſignified 40, ooo. | 
G. in muſic, is one of the keys, namely, the treble or alt. 
GA/BBARA, a name given by the Egyptians to the dead bodies, 
which they kept by them ; particularly thoſe of ſaints, martyrs, 
c. wrapped up in ſeveral linen cloths, with balms and ſpices, 
ſuppoſing that by this means they did them more honour than 
burying. - EM 
G El, e. or GABELLE, is a duty upon ſalt, which 
makes the ſecond article in the French king's revenues, 
amounting to almoſt the fourth part of the whole. Since Phi- 
lip de Valois eſtabliſhed granaries and officers of the Gabelles, 
and prohibited the ſale of ſalt by the people, the whole com- 
merce of it for inland conſumption has lain in the king's 
hands by his farmers and officers appointed for that purpoſe, 
Capri, in our ancient records, ſignifies a cuſtom or duty im- 
poſed by the king or lord at pleaſure. - But now no duty can 
be impoſed but by act of parliament. 
GA/BIONS, in fortification, baſkets of oſier made of a cylin- 
| grical figure, between 5 and 6 feet high, and 4 broad, which 
are filled with earth, in order to cover the batteries from the 
enemies fire. They are alſo uſed on parapets in trenches, 
and placed ſo cloſe that a muſket can only paſs between : 
And in like manner they ſerve as a parapet on lines or lodge- 
ments, when the ground is hard to remove. 
GA'BLE or Gable-end, an upright triangular end of any houſe, 
from the corniſh or caves up to the top of the wall. 
GAGE, in our ancient uſages, a pledge or pawn given as ſecu- 
rity: It is alſo uſed for a challenge, which was commonly a 
glove, gantlet, &c, thrown on the ground by the challenger, 
and taken up by the other who accepted the challenge. 
(:4GE, inthe ſea language; when a ſhip is to windward of ano- 
ther, ſhe 1s ſaid to have the weather Gage of her. 
Water GaGe, an inſtrument to find the depth of the ſea. 
The following is the invention of Dr. Hales and Dr. Deſagu- 
liers. Its _ depends entirely upon the preſſure of the water, 
as will abundantly appear from the following deſcription. 
AB (plate XXXII. fig. 10.) is the Gage-bottle, in which is ce- 
mented the Gage-tube F Fin the braſs-cap at G. The up- 
per end of the tube F is hermetically ſealed or cloſed ; the open 
wer end f is immerſed in mercury C, on which ſwims a 
'mall thickneſs or ſurface of treacle. On the top of the bottle 
is ſcrewed on a tube of braſs H G, pierced with ſeveral holes 
'© a0mit the water into the bottle AB. The body K is a 
weight hanging by its ſhank L, in a ſocket N, with a notch 
4 ne de at m, in which is forced the catch 1 of the ſpring 
- 4% paſſing through the hole L in the ſhank of the weight 
*» PIevents its falling out, when once hung on. On the top 
n tne upper part of the braſs tube at H, is fixcd a large empty 
er full-blown bladder I, which muſt not be ſo large, but 
at the wo! ah ; T 1% men m Se, 
Th et K may be able to fink the whole under water, 
'* erument, thus conſtructed, is uſed in the following 
- The weight K being hung on, the Gage is let fall 


25 15 


—— 


e Water and ſinks to the bottom; the ſocket N is 
veicht K 2 than the ſhank I, and therefore, after the 
Engr, the bottom, the Gage will continue to de- 
x 


| 1 : . 
+ ti the lower part of the ſocket ſtrikes againſt the 


veioky : 10 ** 

; I aves liberty to the catch to fly out of the hole 
N 7 20 the weight K; when this is done, the ball or 
er mt 

Win 1 


N 6.6 Me 


antly buoys up the Gage to the top of the water, 
Lage 15 under water, the water having free acceſs 
i= and Mercury in the bottle, will by its preſſure 


to che tube F/, and the height to which it has 


Ne y 
w Weac 


G AL 


been forced by the greateſt preſſure, viz. that at the bottom, 
will be ſhewn by the mark in the tube which the treacle leaves 
behind it, and which is the only uſe of the treacle. This 
ſhews into what ſpace the whole air in the tube FF is com- 
preſſed; and conſequently the height or depth of the water, 
which by its weight produced that compreſſion, which is the 
thing required, 

If the Gage-tube F f be of glaſs, a ſcale might be drawn on 
it with the point of a diamond, ſhewing, by inſpection, what 
height the water ſtands above the bottom. But the length of 
10 inches is not ſufficient for fathoming depths at ſea, ſince 
that, when all the air in ſuch a length of tube is compreſſed 
into half an inch, the depth of water is not more than 634 
feet, which is not half a quarter of a mile. 

If, to remedy this, we make uſe of a tube 5v inches long, 
which for ſtrength may be a muſket-bartel, and ſuppoſe the 
air compreſſed into an hundreth part of ; an inch; then by 
ſaying as 1: 99: : 400: 39600 inches, or 3300 feet; even 
this is but little more than half a mile, or 2640 feet. But ſince 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the cavities of the ſea bear ſome pro- 
portion to the mountainous parts of the land, ſome of which 
are more than three miles above the earth's ſurface; therefore, 
to explore ſuch great depths, the doctor contrived a new form 
for his ſea Gage, or rather for the Gage-tube in it as follows : 
B CDF (plate XXXII. fig. 11.) is a hollow metalline globe 
communicating on the top with a long tube A B, whoſe ca- 
pacity is ; part of that globe. On the lower part, at D, it 
has alſo a ſhort tube D E, to ſtand in the mercury and treacle. 
The air contained in the compound Gage- tube is compreſſed 
by the water, as before ; but the degree of compreſſion, or 
height to which the treacle has been forced, cannot here be 
ſeen I the tube: "Therefore, to anſwer that end, a ſlen- 
der rod of meta] or wood, with a knob on the top of the tube 


AB, will receive the mark of the treacle, and ſhew it, when 
taken out, 


If the tube A B be 50 inches long, and of ſuch a bore that 
every inch in length ſhould be a cubic inch of air, and the 
contents of the globe and tube together 500 cubic inches; 
then, when the air is compreſſed within a hundreth part of the 
whole, it is evident the treacle will not approach nearer than 
hve inches of the top of the tube, which will agree to the 
depth of 3300 feet of water, as above. Twice this depth will 
compreſs the air into 4 that ſpace nearly, viz. 2 inches, 
which correſpond to 6600 feet, which js a mile and a quarter. 
Again half that ſpace, or 1 4 inch, will ſhew double the for- 
mer depth, viz. 13200 fect or 2 4 miles, which is probably 
very nearly the greateſt depth of the ſea. 

GAGE, in joinery, an oval piece of wood faſtened on a ſquare 
one, that ſlides up and down ſtiffly thereon, and has an iron 
tooth at the end to ſtrike ſtraight lines paralle] to the fide 
of any board, &c. 

GAIN, the profit accruing from any employment, &c. 

GAIN, in architecture, the levelling ſhoulder of a joiſt, &c. It 
is alſo uſed for the lapping of the ends of joiſts upon a girder, 
as in hearths, &c. 

GAVNAGE, in our old cuſtoms, the draught-horſes, oxer, 
and other appendages neceſſary for carrying on tillage. It alſo 
ſignihes the land itſelf, or the profits ariſing from its cultivation. 

GALACTTT ES, in pharmacy, an earth, which from its hard- 
neſs has been uſed to be called a ſtone, and the word lapis 
placed beſore it by almoſt all authors. The general miſtake 
about it in this reſpect has been the great reaſon of its being 
unknown in the latter ages. People have looked for ſome- 
thing among the ſtones, which ſhould anſwer to the deſcripti- 
ONS Toft to us by the old Greek writers of this ſubſtance, and 

they 8. have looked long enough in vain in ſo wrong a 
place. Had they obſerved that the characters attributed to it 
are all of them of the nature of thoſe attributed by the ſame 
writers to the morochthus, they would eaſily have been led to 
enquire after it among the ſame ſet of bodies, and not long 
have been at a lofs about it. 

It is one of the ſpecies of indurated clay, and is of a very com- 

act firm texture, and of a ſmooth and even ſutface, though 

2 gloſſy than that of the meletites or morochthus, and even 

ſometimes duſty in ſuch a degree as to ſtain the fingers in 

handling. It is however foft and unctuous to the touch, and 
when broken, appears of the ſame fine and cloſe ſtructure with 
the reſt ; but it uſually breaks very irregularly from certzin 
cracks that run through it in all direcuons, and in which 
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there is often a little moiſture which tinges the ſides of them 
yellowiſh. It is uſually found in large pieces, ſome of them 
weighing a pound or more, and is of à dull and diſagreeable 
greyi our, without any mixture or variegation of the 
_ of the Meletites, or the of the Morochthus. 
en wetted, it appears much ſmoother than before, and 
more gloſly, and when held up againſt the light, is a little 
tranſparent. Applied to the tongue, it does not adhere at all to 
it, and when — into the mouth, it remains there a long 
time without breaking, but at length it grows ſoft on the fur- 
face, and fills the mouth with an unctuous ſmoothneſs and 
very diſagreeable taſte, though ſomewhat of the ſweet kind. 
If heated red-hot in a common fire, it acquires a very great 
additional hardneſs, and becomes a pure and very bright 
white. 
The ancients who left us deſcriptions of it found it in the 
rivers of Greece and in the Nile ; at preſent it is met with 
much nearer us. The Saxon mines and rivers all afford more 
or leſs of it, and it is not leſs common in Italy and in ſome 
parts of France; but it is not known by any particular name 
in any of theſe places, but eſteemed a fomewhat worſe kind 
of the morochthus. Dioſcorides tells us of its being in great 
uſe in his time in form of a collyrium, made by grinding it on 
a hard ſtone with water till it thickened into the conſiſtence of 
cream : This was one of their great medicines in diſtempera- 
_ tures of the eyes and eye-lids, particularly in ulcerations of 
the latter. Galen preſcribes it alſo internally as an aſtringent, 
but experience does not warrant any thing of this. What the 
' ancients have ſaid of all the ſubſtances of this kind, as to their 
being good in diſeaſes of the eyes, has led us to make the trial 
with this, which is the ſofteſt and moſt eaſily blended with 
water of them all ; we have had it ground down a mar- 
ble, and mixt with water, in which caſe it makes a fine ſmooth 
_ liquor, which, in all inflammations of the eye-lids, is 
equal, 1 ior, to all the collyriums we are acquainted 


with. Fill. 

GALACTO/PHAGE ® and GALACTO/POTA, in antiqui- 
ty, certain nations in Scythia Aſiatica, as the Getz, &c. who 
lived entirely on milk. 

* The words are compounded of the Greek ya>a, milk, @ayriz, 
to eat, and ere, from wiww, to drink. 

GALACTO/PHOROUS, or Lafiferous dufts, in anatomy, 
thoſe canals or veſſels that convey milk to the breaſts, or 
rather to thoſe little tubes or ducts which proceeding from the 
glandulous ſubſtance of the breaſts, are concentered in the 
nipples. 

* The word is derived from ya, milk; and gige, to carry. 

GALACTOYSIS, the act whereby the chyle is converted into 
milk. 

GA'LANGALS, Galanga, in pharmacy, medicinal roots im- 
—— from the Eaſt-Indies. 

re are two roots deſcribed by authors, and kept in the 
ſhops under the name of Galangals, a greater and a ſmaller ; 
of theſe however the ſmaller is by far the moſt efteemed, and 
is almoſt the only kind ever heard of in preſcription. The 
lefler Galangal is a ſmall and ſhort root, of an irregular 
figure, of the thickneſs of a man's little finger, and is ſeldom 
met with in pieces of more than two inches long, variouſly 
bent and contorted, being as it were jointed, having ſeveral 
protuberances at its ends, and on the other parts of its ſurface; 
and being ſurrounded with a pu ay circular rings, that 
ſtand out a little beyond the reſt of the ſurface. It is of an 
extremely firm and compact texture, but not heavy ; its co- 
lour is a LEES red on the outſide, and a ſomewhat brighter 
and fairer within; it has no very ſtrong ſmell, but an ex- 
tremely hot and pungent taſte, burning the mouth like pepper 
or ginger, but much more laſting in its effect. 
The plant which produces the larger is called Bauchale Indo- 
rum by Herman, and that which produces the ſmaller the 
Lagoudi Indorum by the fame author; it has long and narrow 
graſſy leaves, and white galeated flowers, ſucceeded by tricap- 
ſular fruits, containing roundiſh ſeeds. 
The roots of both the Galangals, but particularly of the leſſer, 
abound with a volatile, oily, aromatic ſalt. The people of 
the Eaſt-Indies uſe them, when freſh, by way of ſpice, for 
the ſeaſoning many of their diſhes. With us the leſſer is 
eſteemed an excellent ſtomachic, and is made an ingredient in 
almoſt all bitter infuſions and tinctures: It has alſo the credit 
of being a great cephalic, cardiac, and uterine, but it is more 
rarely uſed in thoſe intentions. It is greatly recommended in 
vertigoes, and eſpecially when they proceed from crudities in 
the ſtomach. The greater Galangals poſſeſs the ſame virtue 
with the other, but in a leſs degree. 

GA'LAXY *, via lactea, or milky way, in aſtronomy, that lu- 
minous track, which encompaſſes the heavens like a girdle, 
and is eaſily diſtinguiſhable in a clear froſty night, when the 
moon does not appear, 

The word is Greek ya>z2{z, and derived from ya, milk, on 
account of its colour, 
The Galaxy paſſes between Sagittarius and Gemini, dividing 
the ſphere into two parts; but unequally broad. It is in the 
region of the fixed ſtars, and not a meteor according to Ari- 
ſtotle ; and ſince the invention of the teleſcope has been found 
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in large maſſes, compoſed of a number of theſe 


GAL 


litle ſtars, which are ſo remote that the 


diſcover them. The like is obſerved in thoſe vi, Ws 
called nebuloſe ſtars, which by the teleſcope are diſt, mt 


ceived to be cluſters of little too fai ny 
ed $5 int to aße the nh 
ALBANUM, in pharmacy, a ſoft and fatty ſubd, 
times in ſmall granules, called drops or tears, and — 


blends 


ether. 


Ihe ſingle drops are of various ſhapes but ast, wh 


bitteriſn: II is of a ſort of middle nature between 


maſles, they being always the pureſt ; 


perfect, approaching to a roundiſh, oblon 

maſſes they generally loſe their form. Gulf Be in the 
wax, and in the ſame manner ductile — fokt lis 
is fomewhat pellucid in ſmall pieces, of a Isch N 
ſurface, and of a white colour, when it is freſh drawn ff 800% 
root, but it afterwards becomes yellowiſh or reddiſh . 10 de 
is very ſtrong and difagreeable ; its taſte acrid, nau 7 - 


a reſin, for it is inflammable in the manner of, 4 
yet is ſoluble in water in the manner of a 8 v4 
41 * in oil, as the by reſins all do, wn 
is brought to us from Syria, and ſome other 
It ſhould be choſen in * or looſe granules, ue g 
1 
. Je and gloſſy on the 1 adus 
of a dark brown colour, and in maſſes mixed u «. 
and dirt, ſhould be rejected. e 
The ancients were no to Galbanum: Dick... 
ſays, it is the produce of a Poo of ferula, or fennel 5 
which he calls metopion ; and he was fo far at leaſt f 8. 
right, that it -is truly the produce of an umbelli * 
one of the pentandria digynia of Linnæus, and of An 
2 ſemina foliaceo ſtue ala foliacea cinc's of Mr. . 
The ſtalk of the plant which produces the Galbanm,.” 
annual, it ſtands many years: When it is in the tht 
fourth year, it naturally exſudates drops of the Cb 
the joints: To increaſe the produce, the natives at this tine 
wound the main ſtem, about an inch or little more above r 
root, and, from the inciſions made there, the gum flow, in 
great abundance, and is collected for uſe. The plant is fie 
. found in Perſia, and in many parts of Africa, 
he virtues of this drug in medicine are very conſiderate; | 
attenuates and diſſolves tough phlegm, and therefore i f 
ſervice in aſthma's, and in inveterate coughs. It alſo difipas 
flatulencies, and is of great ſervice in hyſteric complaints, pr- 
moting the menſes, and facilitating delivery, and the 


of the ſecundines. It is alſo uſed externally in form of 2 plz. 


ſter applied to the belly, againſt habitual hyſteric complains; 
and is an Aber bony many of the Kr 


GALE, in the ſea language, fignifies the blowing of the wi. 


GALEARII “, helmet-bearers, in antiquity, the name given s 


the Romans to the black guards, calones, or ſervants of ti 
ſoldiers. 


The word is Latin, and derived from gala, a helmet. 


GA'LEASSE, 3 large, low built veſſel, among the Veneta 


G 
G 


G 


that uſes ſails and oars. It carries guns, bearing balls from 19 
to 32 pounds. It has a main-maſt, mizzen, and bowſprit, 
which are never lowered, as in galleys. Theſe veſſels tar 
32 benches of rowers under cover, and fix or ſeven tom 
to each, with three batteries on the prow, the one above the 
other, of two pieces of cannon each; and two on the poop, 
each conſiſting of three eighteen-pounders. The number a 
hands is from 1000 to 1200. They are always commandel 
by noblemen of Venice, who ſwear, at the riſk of their heats, 
never to refuſe fighting againſt 25 of the enemy's galleys, 
A'LEATE Flowers, See GALERVCULATE. | 
ALF/NIC or GaLENICAL Medicine, that method of tear; 
diſeaſes, which is founded upon the principles of Galen. 
This phyſician was a native of Pergamus in Aſia. He ff 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Athens, then at Alexandria in Eg, 
and laſtly at Rome, where he wrote a good deal, and wit 
he alſo died A. C. 140. 

This author, digeſting what preceding phyſicians had cor! 
explained every thing on the Peripatetic plan, introducing i 
doctrine of the four elements, the cardinal qualities, &c 
Galenic is now more commonly uſed in contradiſtinc: 
chemical; the former going upon the preparation of herd 
&c. by infuſion, &c. whill the latter tortures the mar 
medica by fire. * 
ALENIS TS, ſuch phyſicians as adopt the method A.. 
The late improvements in philoſophy have reformed tie“ 1 
nical method of phyſic, it becoming now all mechan wed 
corpuſcular, by reducing every thing to the great N 
attraction, and the figure, bulk, &c. of the component 
cles of bodies. 


GALERVCULATE, G-.1raTE, and CUCULLATE Fire, 


are ſuch whoſe upper lip is uſually convex hom, HY 
the hollow part down to its fellow, and hence r | 
helmet or monk's hood; from which they take thus appe 


GALL. See BILE. 


Gal.L-bladder. Sec BILE. 


GA'LLA. See GALLI. ag 
GALLANT, in general, implies polite, o 


o be no other than an aſſemblage of an infinite number of 


| 


r well bred, but mm 


i iſooltea 0 
uſually it ſignifies ſomething amorous, with a diſponte 
pleaſe the fair ſex. GALLEN 
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GALLERY) 


GALLERY» 


GauLeny, rech 


GALLERY) 


Condennnation to the GALLEYS, a 


GYLLOGLASSES 


BY. 1 LT 
Que the M inc 


GAL 


| /LERY *, a covered place in a houſe, that is longer than 


GAL — ich is commonly in the wings of an edifice, 


perſons conveniently walk. 
nn word we” galerie, Thich ſignifies the ſame thing. 
p likewiſe ſignifies an iſle or a little alley of communi- 
ſeveral rooms on a floor or in a line together. 
in fortification, ſometimes called traverſe, is a little 
* timber, in order to paſs a fofſe, the foundation 
1 in the bottom thereof, and covered with planks 
being la we is laid, and placed at acute les, the better 
1 of the enemy. The ſides of the Gallery are 
ee plates, and are muſket-proof. 'T his contrivance 
ined with tre the miners reaching the baſtion. See plate 
Xi. fo: 7- :Ges that paſſage of a mine under 
. —— works | ar to be blown up. 
in a ſhip, a covered or uncovered balcony, abaft or 
e gern, that communicates with the captain s cabbin, for 
— uſe and convenience it is principally intended in large 
7775 veſſels and ſhips of war. 


GALLEY ', biremis, triremis, quadriremis, a low built veſſel, 


and 30 benches of 1 and 9 4 
towers to each oar. It carries ſome large cannon C 
_ and 4 more of a ſmaller ſize, 2 maſts, and 2 ſquare 
21 Galley is uſually about 22 fathoms long, 3 broad, 
and one deep. It goes with ſails and oars, and generally cloſe 

io land; though ſometimes it croſſes the ſeas. 
„ The word is by Ovid derived from the Latin galea, a helmet, 
a kgure hereof was uſually on the prow. Or rather from 
hes nac and Chaldzic words gan and gallin, which ſignify 
a — on the water, and veſſels made of timber. The 
French call a Galley galere, from the top of the malt reſem- 
bling a hat, which the Italians call galero. 
ine of France keeps up between 30 and 40 Galleys for 
Lin TY and the ſafe- of his coaſts, of which 
there is a captain-general called the captain's Galley, or royal 
Galley. The ſecond Galley of France, Tuſcany, and Malta, 
is called patroon-Galley. 


carrying between 25 


iſhment inflicted on crimi- 

4 delinquents, particularly in France, whereby they 

5 . to row on board the king's Galleys 

for life or a limited time. The eccleſiaſtical courts have no 
wer to this effect. 


Gailey, among printers, an oblong wooden frame, with a 


handle and ledge to it, into which the compoſitors empty the 
lines out of the compoſing-ſtick, every time it is full; from 
the Galley they make up and impoſe on the ſtone their ſeveral 
p t them into a chaſe, lock them up, and thus forms 
are made ready for the preſs. See PRINT'ING. 


GAULI, Gal Lx, in antiquity, were the eunuch Ii, of the 


els Cybele in Phrygia. They were alſo called Dactyli, 
rybantes, Curetes, &c. Theſe prieſts threw themſelves into a 
kind of phrenzy, when they performed their religious ceremo- 
nies ; and this conſiſted in toſſing their heads round with great 
rapidity, and in violent contortions of the body. 


GALLIAMBIC * Verſe, Galliambus, a ſort of iambic conſiſting 


of b feet, the 1. An anapæſt or ſpondee ; 2. An iambus, ana- 
peſt, or tribrach : 3. An iambus ; 4. A dactyl; 5. A daQyl, 
and, 6. An anapæſt. 


* Theword is compounded of the Latin Gallus, a prieſt of Cybele, 
and iambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin poetry. 


GALLICAN Church, the church of France, or the convoca- 


tion of her prelates. 


| GALLICISM, a peculiar idiom of the French language, and 


which is contrary to the grammatical rules in other languages, 
x faire de la terre le foſle, etre ſur ſa bouche, &c. 


GALLINA'GINIS Caput. See CA PUT. 
GALLVON, Gall-9n, formerly ſignified a large veſſel, conſiſting 


of three or four decks, —It now denotes part of thoſe rich ſhips 
which the Spaniards ſend to Peru, eight of which are king's 
ſhips. The Gallions are loaded at Cadiz, and are two years 
in their voyage. The Gallions join the flota at the Havan- 
nah in the iſland of Cuba at their return. 


GALLIOT, a little galley, very light and proper for giving 


chace, with only one maſt, and two or three little pieces calle 
prerriers or paterero's. It has uſually between fifteen and twen- 
ty benches of oars, and one man to each oar. The ſailors on 
occaſion are ſoldiers, quitting their oars to take up the muſket. 
heſe veſſels are common in the Mediterranean. 
a ſort of militia in Ireland mentioned by 
Cambden, conſiſting of cavalry, called Galloglaſſes, and of 
Wantry, called kerns. | 
LON „ an Engliſh meaſure both for dry and liquid things: 
: contains two pottles, or four quarts, equivalent to eight 
P's. Theſe meaſures differ according to the quality of the 
_ meaſured, for the wine Gallon contains 231 cubic in- 
aer nolds eight pounds avoirdupois of clear water; the 
aper we Gallons 282 cubic inches; ſo that the ratio of the 
Wy wine Gallon is as four to five, four of the former mak- 
5. e 0! the latter; and the Gallon for grain, meal, &c. 
e incheſter gallon, 272 * inches, and holds nine 
Pounds chirtcen dunces pure water. 
Dae word is French, aud fignifics the ſame thing. 


GAL/LOP*, a 


'of Aleppo. 


GAL 


GALLOOYN *, a thick and narrow kind of ferret of _ 


made of wool, ſometimes of thread, and even of gold 


ſilver ; it is uſed as an edging and ornament u cloaths, par- 
ticularly thoſe for livery- — * 4 


* The word is French ga/on, and denotes the ſame thing. 
it of a horſe when he runs by reaches ot 
leaps, raiſing his forelegs nearly at the ſame time, and after- 
wards his hinder ones, "This movement is contrary to that of 
a pace and trot, both which are uniform. 
Ihe word is French galep, and ſignifies the ſame thing. 


GALLS, are a kind of preternatural and accidental tumors, pro- 


duced, by the punctures of inſects, on the oaks of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies. Other trees are liable to the ſame accident, and produce 
Galls of various forms and ſizes, but thoſe of the oak only 
are uſed in medicine. 
We have two kinds of Galls in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed, ac- 
—— to the part of the world whence they are brought, 
into Oriental and European. 
What are called the Oriental Galls are brought from Aleppo: 
they are of the bigneſs of a large nutmeg, but not of its 282 
figure but round, and have uſually a conſiderable number o 
tubercles riſing on their ſurface, broad at the baſe, and ter- 
minating in a point; they are of a very firm and ſolid tex - 
ture, hard to break, very heavy, and of a whitiſh and pale 
brown, a bluiſh, and ſometimes of a blackiſh colour ; when 
broken, they are ſomewhat paler-coloured uſually than on the 
ſurface, and are of a denſe and compact texture, reſinous, and 
of an acerb and very aſtringent taſte, not at all agreeable. 
The European Galls are more perfectly round than the Aleppo 
ones ; they are of the ſame ſize, and have perfectly ſmooth 
ſurfaces without any protuberances ; they are of a pale whitiſh 
or browniſh colour, very light, eafily broken, and often ſpun- 
gy and cavernous within, always of a lax texture ; they are 
of a much leſs auſtere taſte, and of much leſs value, both in 
the manufactures and in medicine. The ancients were ac- 
uainted with both the kinds as well as we; they called the 
leppo Galls omphacitz, and the others onocitz: they called 
them in general cerides, and were as well acquainted with their 
virtues as we are at this time. 


It has been obſerved that the oak does not produce Galls in 
cold countries ; more properly ſpeaking, it ſhould be only ſaid 
that the medicinal Galls are not produced on it in ſuch — 
for all thoſe excreſcences which we find, in ſuch numbers and 
variety, on this tree in our own woods, and call oak-apples, 
oak grapes, and oak-cones, are true and genuine Galls, tho 
leſs firm in their texture, and leſs fit for uſe than the hard ones 
The ſoft and ſpungy European Galls, deſcribed 
above as an inferior kind to the 4 ones, are common on 
the oaks in France and Italy, and are of a middle kind be- 
tween our tender and ſucculent ones, and the very hard ones 
of Aleppo. f 
The true reaſon of thoſe hard ones not being produced with 
us ſeems to be that we want the peculiar ſpecies of inſect to 
which they owe their origin, which is a fly of the Ichneu- 
mon kind, only found in the hot countries. The ſpecies that 
occaſions by its punctures the ſoft Galls of France and Italy, is 
different both from the Syrian ones and from ours, though 
{till of the Ichneumon kind ; and we find that the ſeveral 
kinds which occaſion the different Galls in our own kingdom, 
produce different kinds, and thoſe of different degrees of hard- 
neſs, on the ſame tree. 
The general hiſtory of the Galls is this: An inſe& of the fly 
kind is inſtructed by nature to take care for the ſafety of her 
young, by lodging her egg where it will be defended from all 
injuries, by a woody matter forming a caſe about it: She 
wounds the branches of the tree ; and, the lacerated veſlels, 
diſcharging their contents, ſoon form this tumor about the hole 
ſhe had made and depoſited her eggs in. | 
Thus, though preternatural and accidental to the tree, theſe 
tumors are regular productions according to their diſtinct cauſes, 
ſerving for the food and defence of the tender maggot, pro- 
duced from the egg of the hs which remains quietly in them, 
while in that ſtate, and paſſes its time of reſt in the chryſalis 
form alſo in them ; but, as ſoon as it is perfect and in its 
winged ſtate, gnaws its way out. 
The hole, through which the fly has made its way, may al- 
ways be found in thoſe Galls which have remained long enough 
on the tree for the neceſſary changes to happen to the animal; 
when there is no ſuch hoſe found on the ſurface, the maggot 
or its remains are ſure to be found within on breaking it. 
A pound of Aleppo Galls, diſtilled by the retort, yields firſt 
near three ounces of a yellowiſh liquor of a ſubacid taſte ; af- 
ter this comes over about an ounce and a quarter & a brown- 
iſh acid liquor, ſomewhat empireumetic, "ry acrid and of 
a mixt faline, acid, and urinous alkaline taſte, and _ 
about half an ounce of thick, black, and ſomewhat fœtid oil. 
The remainder in the retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields 
near a dram and half of an acrid, alkaline, fixed ſalt. 
Galls put in a very ſmall quantity into a ſolution of vitriol in 
water, though but a very weak one, give it a purple or violet 
colour ; which, as it grows ſtronger, becomes black, and on 
this depends our writing ink, as alſo a great deal of the art of 
dying and dreſſing leather, and many other of the manufac- 
tures. * 
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Gau, alſo denotes wild fowl, and wild beaſts, that may be 


G AM 
in medicine Galls are found to be very aſtringent, and good, 
under proper management, in diarrhceas, dyſenteties, and 
* of all kinds. They have alſo a very eminent 

virtue as a febrifuge : half a dram or more of the powder of 
Aleppo Galls may be given for a doſe, and will often cure an 
intermittent. They ate alſo uſed externally as a ſtrengthener 
and aſtringent; a decoction of them is applied with ſucceſs, by 
way of fomentation, in procidentiæ of the anus, and has been 
injected in the fluor albus, with very great ſucceſs, 
GAM/BEZON, Gau ELSON, GamBeso, GAMBA, in an- 
tſquity, a kind of coat, or large doublet, that was worn under 
the cuirafs, to make it fit eaſy on the body. It conſiſted of 
wool or cotton quilted between two pieces of ſtuff, It was 
likewiſe called counter-point. Furetiere. 
GAME ; ſome games are for exerciſe and recreation, requiring 


activity in the performance, as tennis, billiards, &c. others 
are Games of hazard, as cards, dice, &c. 


eaten, wherefore they are much ſought after. 

Games, ludi, in antiquity, ſhews or public repreſentations on 
ſolemn occaſions. 

The ancient Greeks inſtituted four public games, which were 

' peculiarly termed facred, becauſe they were celebrated in 
honour of the gods, or deified heroes, and always began and 
ended with ſacrifices. Thefe Games were the Olympic, Py- 
thian, Iſthmzan, and Nemean. 

Among the Greeks, it was cuſtomary for perſons of qualit 
to inſhtute Games, with all ſorts of exerciſe, at the funerals 
of their friends, to render their death the more remarkable, 
and to do them honour. 

Among the Romans there were three ſorts of Games, namely, 
facred, honorary, and ludicrous, The firſt were inſtituted in 
honour of ſome Deity or hero; ſuch were the Judi Cereales, 
Florales, Circenſes, Auguſtales, &c. The ſecond claſs were 
thoſe exhibited by private perſons, at their own expence, in 
order to pleaſe the people, and thereby ingratiate themſelves 
with them, as the combats of the gladiators, the fcehic Games, 
and other amphitheatrical ſports. The ludicrous Games were 
of the ſame kind with our Games of hazard and exerciſe. Feaſts, 
ſacrifices, and Games appear to have made up the whole of the 
external worſhip offered by the Romans to their deities. 

GAME/LIA *, in antiquity, a nuptial feaſt attended with a ſa- 
crifice held, among the Greeks, the day preceding a marriage. 

* The word is Greek, being the plural of yayina, which ſigni 
fies a nuptial preſent, and is derived from y4p;, marriage. 

GAME'LION *, a piece in verſe compoſed on a marriage: it 
is more uſually called epithalamium. 

* The word is of the ſame original with the preceding. 

GAMING, the act or art of playing at any game, particularly 
a game of hazard, and this generally for ſtakes or a ſum of 
money. 

Hazard, or chance, is a matter of mathematical conſideration, 
becauſe it admits of more and leſs. Gameſters either ſet out 
upon an equality of chance, or are ſuppofed to do ſo. This 
equality may be altered, in the courſe of the game, by the 
greater good fortune or addreſs of one of the gameſters, where- 
by he comes to have a better chance; fo that his ſhare in the 
ſtakes is proportionably better than at firſt, This more and 
leſs runs through all the ratio's between equality and infinite 
difference, or from an infinitely little difference till it come to 
an infinite great one, whereby the game is determined. The 
whole game, therefore, with regard to the ifſue of it, is a 
chance of the proportion the two ſhares bear to each other. 

The probability of an event is greater or leſs, according to the 
number of chances by which it may happen, compared with 
the number of all the chances, by which it may either happen 
or fail. Thus if an event have three chances to happen, and 
two to fail, the probability of its happening may be eſtimated 


to be Xs and the probability of its failing 7 
Therefore, if the probability of happening or failing be added 


together, the ſum will always be equal to unity. | 

If the probability of happening or fatling be unequal, there is 
odds for or againſt the happening or failing ; which odds are 
proportional to the number of chances for happening or failing. 
The expectation of obtaining any thing is eſtimated by the 
value of that thing multiplied by the probability of obtain- 
ing it. 

Thus ſuppoſing that A and B play together; that A has depo- 
ſited five pounds, and B three pounds; that the number of 
chances which A has to win is four; and that the number of 
chances which B has to win is two : Since the whole ſum de- 
poſited is eight, and that the probability which A has of getting 


it is . it follows that the expectation of A, upon the whole 
ſum depoſited, will be 1 X+ = 5 1 ; and, for the ſame rea- 


f 8 
ſon, the expectation of B will be = 55 = 7 


"The riſk of loſing any thing is eſtimated by the value of that 
thing multiplied by the probability of lofing it. 
If, from the reſpective expectations which the gameſters have 
pon the whole ſum depoſited, their reſpective ſums or ſtakes 


Thus, if from 5 J, the expeAtation of A, 5, 


2 
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be ſubtracted, there will remain the gain, if . 
poſitive ; or the loſs, if the difference be ea Gi 


Mom fl, 
ſubtracted, there will remain 2 for his gain: LB. ü 


from 2 —, the ion ich is h. 
2 3? expectation * 3 Which is his fate leg 
tracted, there will remain f.r his gain, of 

loſs. 4 3 ir 
Again, if from the reſpective expectations, which . 

ſter has upon the ſum depoſited by his rl are. 
loſing what he himſelf depoſits be ſubtracted Nen a 
wiſe remain his gain or los. er vl, 


Thus, in the preceding caſe, the ſtake of B being 3 and 
* 9 * . . * : UN 
probability which A has of winning it being I, the eqs. 


| EI 
tion of A upon that ſtake is TXGET =2 
the ſtake of A being 5, and the probability of loſing it bes 


=, the riſk which A runs of loſing his own fake Ly: 
1% 
= Therefore, if, from the expeCation 2, th 


10 
1 
6 


"= I 3 be ſubtracted, there will remain 5 3s before, i, 
the gain of A: And, by the ſame way of arguing, the lo. 
B will be found to be —. It is to be obſerved, though fr 


gain of the one be the Joſs of the other, yet it will be cmi 
to look for them ſeverally, that one operation may be a b. 
of the other. = 
If there be a certain number of chances by which the yc#:,. 
of a ſum can be ſecured, and alſo a certain number Aa 
ces by which it may be loſt, that part of the ſum may be * 
ſured for which it ſhall be to the whole, as the number cf chav 
ces there is to loſe is to the number of all the chances, Ty. 
if there be 19 chances to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 10001. 2. 
1 chance to loſe it, the inſurance money may be found b 8 
proportion: | i 
As 20 to 1, ſo 1000 to 50; therefore 50 is the ſum w 

iven in this caſe to inſure 1000 1. of 

f two events have no dependence on each other, { the 4 
be the number of chances by which the firſt may happen, 20 
the number of chances by which it may fail; and liert 
that r be the number of chances by which the ſecond my 
happen, and s the number of chances by which it may , 
Multiply p + q by 7 + s, and the product pr + qr +;4 
g 5 will contain all the chances by which the hapening or fa 
. the events may be varied amongſt one another. 
Therefore, if A and B play together, on condition tha, i 
both events happen, A ſhall win, and B loſe ; the odds tz 
A ſhall be the winner are as pr to gr HT fate 
only term in which both p and r occur is pr : Therefore, tl 

pr 

pr +qr+fþi+4 
But, if A hold that either one or the other will happen, be 
odds of A's winning are as pr + q r + p5togs; ber et 
of the chances that are favourable to A, occur in every ont « 
the terms pr, qr, ps. | 
Again, if A hold that the firſt will happen, and the ſecond'., 
the odds are as ps to pr +qr +95. | 
From what has been ſaid, it follows, that if a fraction e 
the probability of an event, and another fraction the pro 
bility of another event, and thoſe two events are indepencen, 
the probability that both thoſe events will happen will be be 
product of thoſe two fractions. Thus, ſuppoſe I have W. 
wagers depending, in the firſt of which I have 3to2 the de 
of the lay, and in the ſecond 7 to 4, what is the probabutt 
win both wagers ? 


The probability of winning the firſt is 0 that is the mme 
of chances I have to win, divided by the number of al 
chances: The probability of winning the ſecond 5 7 
Therefore, multiplying theſe 2 fractions together, the prov 
will be =, which is the probability of winning both wege 
Now, this fraction being ſubtracted from 1, the remaince! 5 
2+ , which is the probability do not win both wager Ter 


fore, the odds againſt me are 34 to 21. 1 
2. If I would know what the probability is of win 1 wind 
and loſing the ſecond, I argue thus: The probability 0 "Y 


- — 4 0 ne 
the firſt is . the probability of loſing che ſecondis - T 


probability of A's winning is 


2 » he 
. . . e me t 
fore, multiplying =- by \ 3 the product — will d 
5 © BY { ond 
bability of my winning the firſt, and loſing the ſecond 
. yl *1 : 4 hich * 2 
being ſubtracted from 1, there will remain 550 bo 


- wh 


ww 7 
hs 


* 
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bil 1 do not win the firſt, and at the ſame time loſe 
proba 


the eco g + now what the bability is of winning the 
Neb: ary dooy time loſing the firſt, I ſay thus: The | 
1ccond, 


"bility of winning the ſecond is © ; the POR n 

LE , Therefore, multiplying theſe 2 frac- 

of loſing the ff 6 5 2. F 

EIS ww | is the probability I win the 
ions wether, the e 7 


©.ond, and alſo loſe the fut. . BAR 
4 KI — 9 — the probability is of loſing both wa- 


| | 7 
ces, 1 fa, the probability of loſing the ft is ©, and the 
T4 32 7.4 | il 
probability of loſing the ſecond —L Therefore, the probabi 
1 21 | ſubtracted from 
y of loſing them both is TH oy dg | hy 
1. there remains 38 Therefore the odds againſt loſing both 


rs is 47 to g. wes, fe . in - Fail. 
way ng is applicable to the happening or fail 
a 3 = fall under conſideration. Thus, if 
ing © 1 what the probability is of miſſing an ace four 
[ ay ether with a die, this J conſider as the failing of four 
Cent piemtt Now, the probability of miſſing the firlt is 


5 the ſecond is alſo . the third * and the fourth 2. 
6? 


+creſore, the probability of miſſing of it four times together is 
„= ; which being ſubtracted from 1. 
d 21206 which being ſu , 
£5. 2 | LLP 
there will remain 1296 for the probability of 1 it 
once or oſtener in four times: Therefore, the odds of throwing 
ace in four times is 671 to 628. 2 
But if the flinging of an ace was undertaken in three times, 
, . FE 5 5 
the probability of miſling it three times would be * * 


5 = ; which being ſubtracted from i, chere will remain 25 
br the orobability of throwing it once or oftener in 3 times : 
Therefore, the odds againſt throwing it in three times are 125 
— ſuppoſe we would know the probability of throwing an 
ace once in four times, and no more: Since the probability 


of throwing it the firſt time is +, and ef miſſing it the 


ether three times is 7 * 5 * 4. it follows that the proba- 
bility of throwing it the iſt time, and miſſing it the other 3 ſue- 
12 8 
elletineyis f G x £ x N Lig bun becauſe i 
is pMible to hit it every throw as well as the firſt, it follows, 
that the probability of throwing it once in four throws, and 


4X 125 00 


miſting the other three, is 1296 — 1296 which being ſub- 
tracted from 1, there will remain . 155 for the probability of 


not throwing it once, and no more, in four times. There- 
tore, if one undertake to throw an ace once, and no more, in 
tour times, he has 500 to 796 the worſt of the lay, or 5 to 
$ very near, | 

Suppole two events are ſuch, that one of them has twice as 
many chances to come up as the other, what is the probabi- 
lity that the event which has the greater number of chances to 
me up does not happen twice beforethe other happens once, 
wuchs the caſe of flinging 7 with two dice before 4 once ? 
vice the number of chances are as 2 to 1, the probabillty 


of the iſt happening befote the 2d is D but the probability of 


1 8 ORs 2 2 

Its happening twice beſore it is but = x — or = There- 

we s 5 to 4 ſeven does not tome up twice before four 
Acc, 

ly 


on, oy wer demanded, what muſt be the proportion of 
x og Ro the coming up of two events, to make that 
_ 2 e moſt chances to come up twice before the 
Wha up once | The anſwer is 12 to 5 very neatly : 
eit follows, that the probability of throwing the firſt 

c 1 
before the 2d is 175 and the probability of throwing it twice 


144 
77 * 2800 therefore, the probability cf not doing it 
- 45 | 
Is —— . . wh 
289 Therefare, the odds againſt it are as 145 to 144, which 
mes Very near 
hat ha: | A F 
ee been ſaid relates only to ſuch events as have no 
* aeg ny another; as for thoſe that have, the man- 
"8g Wh be ſomewhat altered, 


an equality, 


r 
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| Suppoſe there is a heap of 13 cards of one colour, and an- 
other heap of 13 cards of another colour, what is the probabi- 
R that, taking one card at a venture out of cach heap, I ſhall 
take out the two aces ? 


The probability of taking the ace out of the firſt heap is = 
the probability of taking the ace out of the ſecond heap is alio 
— therefore, the probability of taking out both aces is 7 


X55 = 767+ which being ſubtraQted from 1, there will re. 


main 5 : Therefore, the odds apainſt me are 168 to 1. 

But ſuppoſe that out of one ſingle heap of 13 cards of one 
colour I ſhould undertake, to take out firſt the ace, ſecondly, 
the two : Though the probability of taking out the ace be 


= and the probability of taking out the two be likewiſe 7 ; 


yet, the ace being ſuppoſed as taken out already, there will rc- 
main only 12 cards in the heap, which will make the proba- 


bility of taking out the twoto be = ; therefore, the probability 


of taking out the ace, and then the two, will be 5 * 12 a 
In this laſt queſtion the two events have a dependence on each 
other, which conſiſts in this, that, one of the events being ſup- 
poſed as having happened, the probability of the other's hap- 
penlihg is thereby altered. But the caſe is not ſo in the two 
heaps of cards, 

If the events in queſtion be n in number, and be ſuch as 
bave the ſame number @ of chances by which they ma 
happen, and likewiſe the ſame number & of chances by which 
they may fail, raiſe @ + $5 to the power n. And if A and B 
play together, on condition, that, if either one or more of the 
events in queſtion happen, A ſhall win, and B loſe, the pro- 


a + 51 2 
a +6|" 
j ſor, when a + bis actually raiſ- 


; and that of 


bability of A's winning will be 
re 


a +61" 
ed to the power , the only term in which à does not 
occur is the laſt : Therefore, all the terms but the laſt 
are favourable to A, 

Thus, if = = 3, raiſing a + 6 to the cube 4) + 3a*b + 3 
ab* +6), all the terms but b3 will be favourable-to A; 


and therefore the probability of A's winning will be 


CEICSTEIE & LEW wid he probetiti- 


Þ's winning will be 


a ＋ a + b| 
; , ; a 
ty of B's winning will be But if A and B play, on 


SE | a2 ＋ 9 
condition, that, if either two or 3 of the events in queſtion 
happen, A ſhall win; but in caſe one only happen, or none, 
B ſhall win; the probability of A's winning will be 
a+pbP nah" 6 
| a + b\® 
a a does not occur, are the two laſt, viz. na b"—' and b", 
Several authors, particularly M. de Moivre in a treatiſe de 
menſura ſortis, have computed the variety of chances in ſeve- 
ral caſes that occur in Gaming, the laws of which may be 
underſtood by what follows. 
Suppoſe p the number of caſes in which an event may happen, 
and g the number of cafes wherein it may not happen, both 
ſides have the degree of probability, which is to each other as 
to 9. | 
1 . gameſters A and B engage on this footing, that, if the 
\ caſes p happen, A ſhall win; but, ifg happen, B ſhall win, 


; for the only two terms in which 


and the ſtake be a; the chance of A will 7275 ; and that & B 
7 


25 conſequently, if they ſell the expectancies, they ſhould 


ba. that for them reſpectivexy. . 

If A and B play with a ſingle die, on this condition, that, if 
A throw two or more aces at eight throws, he ſhall win; 
otherwiſe B ſhall win; what is the ratio of their chances? 
Since there is but one eaſe wherein an ace may turn up, and 
five wherein it may not; let a l, and 6 = 5. And, again, 
ſince there are eight throws of the die, letu=8; and you 
will have a+6|'_#'_nab__1, ob ＋ 4 
That is, the chance of A will be to that of B, as 663941 to 
1015525, or nearly as 2 to 3. 

A and B are engaged at fingle quoits, and, after playing ſome 
time, A wants 4 of being up, and BG; but B is ſo much the 
better gameſter, that his chance againſt A upon a ſingle throw 
would be as 3 to 2 ; what is the ratio of their chances? Since 
A wants 4, and B 6, the Game will be ended at 9 throw: ; 
therefore, raiſe a + to the ninth power, and it will be 9.9 
a"b+36a' bb 844 % + 126 abr + 126 , to 
84 NAD 3baab'+6at+d6: Calla , andt 2, and 


5 You 
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you will have the ratio of the chances in numbers 1759077 
tw 194048. | 1 
A and B are to play at ſingle quoits, and A is the beſt game- 
ſter, ſo that he can give B 2 in 3, what is the ratio of the 
chances at a ſingle throw ? —_— the chances ab z to 1, 
and raiſe z + 1 to its cube; it will be 2 + 3zz + 32 T1. 
Now, fince A could give B 2 out of 3, A might undertake to 
win 3 throws running; and, conſequently, the chances in this 
cafe will be as 21 to 3z% +3z + 1: Conſequently, 2. = 
3zz+3%z +1. Or28 =2) +322+3z2+1. And, 
therefore, z4/' 2 = 2 + 1 ; and, conſequently, z = 

3 1 
SIT The chances therefore are r and I re 
ſpectively. ; 
GA/MMUT, or Gauur, in muſic, a ſcale by which we are 
taught to ſound the muſical notes ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la. This 
was an improvement made on the di ma of the ancients 
by Guido Aretin, a menk of Arezzoin Tuſcany : The Gam- 
mut was alſo called the harmonical hand, as he firſt made uſe 
of the figure of a hand to arrange his notes on. 
Guido added five more notes to the ancient ſcale; one below 
the proſlambanomenos, or graveſt note ; and four above the 
next or acuteſt of the ancients. Guido's ſcale is divided into 
three columns, the firſt called molle, or flat ; the ſecond natu- 
ral ; and the third durum or ſharp. The uſe of this ſcale is to 
make tranſitions from B flat to B ſharp, by means of the tones 
and ſemitones. 

M. le Maire has added a ſeventh note fi; yet, the 22 
ulſually throw out both fi and ut, making the other five ſerve 

for all See SOL-FA/-ING. 
GA/'NG-WAY, in the fea lan „ is applied to the ſeveral 
aſſages from one part of the ſhip to the other. 

GANCLION *, in medicine, generally means no more than 
any hard moveable tumor, formed both on the internal and 
external ſurface of the carpus, moſt frequently near the ten- 
dons or ligaments of the muſcles, but without any conſiderable 


pain. 


The word is Greek yayyx*o, which ſignifies the ſame ching. 


In recent Ganglions, the inſpiſſated matter is generally di- 
ye by careful frictions of the prominent part, rubbing it 
ufficiently every morning with faſting ſpittle, and applying 
cover it a plate of lead, to be ſecured by proper bandages. But, 
{ſhould this method prove ineffectual, the Ganglion is to be cut 
out with the knife, or extirpated by proper corroſives, taking 
care not to injure the adjacent tendons or 255 Gangli- 
on alſo denotes a knot or plexus frequently found in the courſe 
of the nerves, which is not morbid, as may be ſeen at the 
inning of all the nerves of the medulla ſpinalis, &c. 
GRENE, is a diſorder of any ſoft part of the body, tend- 
ing to a mortification, in conſequence of the influx of the vital 
humors in the arteries, and their return through the veins, 
being prevented; whereas a ſphacelus deſtroys all the vital 
action of the part affected, whilſt life remains in the other 
arts. 
A Gangrene, therefore, generally affects only the membrana 
adipoſa ; whereas a ſphacelus affects all the parts, as far as the 
bone. A Gangrene is previous to a ſphacelus, which gene- 
rally ſucceeds it, unleſs it derives its origin from the corruption 
of the bone, the marrow, or the perioſteum. But a ſingular 
kind of Gangrene which is without a fever, inflammation, or 
loſs of the natural colour, may be produced in the parts, 
inferior to the ſpinal marrow, by a contuſion of that part. 
A Gangrene, therefore, and ſphacelus, have one common 
cauſe, but theſe diſorders differ with reſpect to violence, du- 
ration, and the parts they affect. 
A Gangrene and raw & may, therefore be formed, by all 
thoſe cauſes which produce an inflammation, eſpecially it the 
fluids become ſtagnant, and if the action of the circulatin 
blood upon them is ſtrong. Among the cauſes of this kind 
are, a ligature of the veins ; their compreſſion by any cauſe, a 
tumor, for inſtance ; intenſe cold; an obſtructed perſpiration 
in a phlegmon by aſtringents, emplaſtic medicines, cold ſub- 
#ances, repellents, or * remedies, eſpecially if acrid 
ſubſtances are either exhibited internally, or mixed with ex- 
ternal applications; internal or external inflammations, wounds, 
contuſions, luxations, and fractures, eſpecially when the ban- 
dage is applied too tight; oleous ſubſtances of an acrid nature 
applied to ſound parts, long lying in bed, and hernia's of the 
confined or incarcerated kind. 
Secondly, ſuch things as render the fluids ſo acrid, as to 
corrode and deſtroy the veſſels, may cauſe a Gangrene ; ſuch 
as the long ſtagnation of a pent up and warm humor, whence 
ariſe acrimony and corroſion : Hence blood in an aneuriſm, 
pus in an abſceſs, water in the cranium, the thorax, the 
abdomen, or the ſcrotum ; contuſions, the fluids diſcharged 
in wounded parts ; bad, morbid, acrid, and totally peccant 
humors perpetually brought to the parts, ſuch as lymph long 
flowing about tendinous parts, the ichor of a cancer, the mat- 
ter of a dyſentery, or dropſy; the afflux of a febrile, peſtilen- 
tial, variolous, or ſcorbutic matter to any fleſhy part, eſpeci- 
ally to the gums, N 
Thirdly, thoſe things which produce a mortification of the 
extrenutics, ſuch as the languid ſtate of old age, great weak- 


cauſe, Secondly, a faint ſenſation of t 


GAN 


neſs, violent contuſions of large nerves p 
the ſpinal marrow, and large nervous dang Pa be 1 


; du; 
Fourthly, poiſons of a particular and ſurpri | 

produce Gangrenes. e ſigns of a Futons OS Fully dy 
preceding cauſes, already enumerated. Nene ut 


The ſigns of a preſent Gangrene are, firſt 
ſymptoms of inflammation, without 7 — 48 
de 
pale cineritious, dark, livid, or black r Third, 
a ſoft and flaccid ſtate of the part, that it does noe ne. 
compreſſed by the — — Fifthly, puſtules, ful — Wha 
tic, yellowiſh, or reddiſh ichor, in the inflamed «... 
when a Gangrene is produced by cold, an itch; MI. dg 
ſenſe of puncture, together with an intenſe „ Weg 


ſoon ſucceeded by a blackneſs, which indi cy 
A further ſphacelus is known by the cating aufen 


ume 


Gangrene. Secondly, a ceſſation of ſenſation — Ming 
ſo that the part, when cut, pricked, or burnt to the * 


of the ſigns of a preſent Gangrene. 


* and fe. 
Fiſt, { 


rthly, from the ſeaſon of the year. Fit! 
from the part affected, according as it is more or lef Si", 
to life; or according as it is moiſt, ſinuous, or dry, 
From a Gangrene ariſes a ſphacelus. 

From a ſphacelus, the mortification of the part, 2:4 the, 
den infe&ion of the adjacent parts. * 
A Gangrene is to be relieved with all expedition. A fl. 
celus is to be extirpated with all expedition, 8 
A Gangrene of the brain, viſcera, and bladder, is mer 
and in acute diſeaſes, proves the cauſe of a ſudden Ges 
whilſt the larger parts ſcarcely appear to be injured, : 
A Gangrene of the internal part of the mouth, lips, fte 
and genitals, is not to be cured without great difficulty, 
” ſphacelus of the extreme and tendinous parts is morts 
In dropfical, phthiſical, and ſcorbutic patients, 2 Gangreney 
ſo mghly virulent as to produce the death of the patient. 

A ſphacelus aſcending to the ſuperior parts, or producy 
watchings, deliriums, ſyncope's, eructations, hiccups, ſpaſns 
pains, cold ſweats, and drowſineſs, preſages the deat 4 
the patient. 

A livid or black colour, or dryneſs about ulcers, preſyx 
Gangrene, a ſphacelus, and the death of the patient. 
The intentions of cure in a Gangrene are, firſt, to coin 
the ſtrength. Secondly, to prevent the ingreſs of the pu: 
matter into the veins. And, thirdly, to check and remor 
the putrefaction formed. 

The ſtrength is confirmed, firft, by ſuch things as contre 
to deſtroy the internal cauſe producing the Gangrene, na- 
the ſpirits, and preſerve the circulation of the fiuids, at: 
ſametime having due regard not only to the age, the ſex, 20 
the temperament of the patient, but alſo to the ſtate «tt 
weather: Theſe are, therefore, to be either of the . 
rating or heating kind, according as the particular creat 
ſtances of the patient ſha'l require. Secondly, by alert 
and drink of an analeptic nature. Thirdly, by epithen, a 
toaſted bread, impregnated with tincture of myrrh, xc. wit 
reſiſt the internal cauſe, excite the ſpirits, and preſerve the * 
culation of the fluids, applied to the veins or about the mn 
The ingreſs of the putrid matter in the veins is prevente!, = 
by * cron the ſtrength, and, conſequently, incteu ug 
motion of the peccant matter to the exterior parts, Seca 
by procuring its free diſcharge externally : And this e 
is anſwered by fomentations and cataplaſms, prepar ed 0! * 
melilot, marſh-mallows, camomile, and linſced; 2 4% 
ſcarifications, cuppings, leeches, and external warmth, 3 
A beginning —— is corrected, firſt, by remoVine® 
ſenſible cauſes. 3 
Secondly, by correcting its proximate cauſe, which c 
the ſtagnation and heat; firſt, by guarding the wy 
Auids againſt putrefaction. Secondly, by fortifying! * 
againſt the ſame misfortune, And, thirdly, by producing 20 
degree of motion to the corrected ſtagnant mo 2. 
the veſſels thus fortified and ſecured againſt putrefac 2 * 
The fluids are preſerved from putrefaction by apple 
ſalt, vinegar, wine, ſpirits of wine, and an_— 
The ſtagnant fluids are put in motion by aus 
aqueous liquors copiouſly drank, and applied; by 2 
the arteries by ſuch medicines as are oppoſite 15 bien 
by putting the fluids in motion, by means of = 1 
and cardiac medicines; and, laſtly, by removing 
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* ſoon applied and frequently 79 2 
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ed, their moſt moveable 
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But 
parts 
yield to theſe adjacent veſſels will be much deſtroy- 


the 
. at the ſame time, the live 


moved humors, whilſt, 
00 - not capable of N „ 
this caſe, therefore, the whole intention is to ſeparate the 
5 the live parts. a 
—_— is always produced by the force of the vital 
Quid flowing to the — 2 of the gangrenous eſchar, ſuffo- 
cated there, and forced into a ſuppuration; by which means 


the fibres connecting the Gangrene to the ſound parts will be 


_ ay EY obvious, that the art of treating a Gangrene 
1 2 aſl, firſt, in taking the meaſures already directed. 
* ondly, in haſtening the ſuppuration. And, thirdly, in ſoft- 
| ſchar. | 
1 accelerate a ſuppuration, a ſcarification of the pu- 
trefied part, to the very beginnings of the live parts, is condu- 
dre; for, by this means, the too great ſuffocation being 
an abſceſs is formed, inſtead of a ſpreading Gan- 
by which the ſkin and gangrenous fat are, for the 
ſeparated from the ſubjacent live parts. 
the more blood may be conveyed into theſe bounda- 
ties, leeches, cupping- glaſſes, and other remedies of an at- 
trading nature, often applied, are of ſervice. 
The part in which the inciſions are made is to be fomented 
vith warm liquors, proper for reſiſting putrefaction, and the 
eſchar is to be diminiſhed by emollients. 
The pendulous, mortified, diſengaged, and ſoftened parts of a 
enous eſchar, are to be removed by the forceps or ſciſſars. 
Vam cataplaſms, which act by a continual and uninter- 
rupted heat, and which conſiſt of emollient, diaphoretic, and 
anodyne ſubſtances, are to be kept continually applied to the 
whole part affected. : ; 
The cure is alſo much promoted by a leſs frequent inſpection 
of the part than is uſually practiſed. 
When, after theſe meaſures are taken, the eſchar begins to be 
contracted, the ſcarified parts to become moiſt, the ſound 
margins to grow tumid, red, and to ſuppurate, and the mor- 
tißed part to move up and down, it is a ſign that the ſuppura- 
tion is carrying on, that the ſpreading diſorder is ſtopped, and 
that the part will ſoon become pure and free from the gangre- 
nous taint. 
Then lenitive, anodyne, balſamic, and digeſtive ſubſtances 
auc to be applied; the ulcer is to be dreſſed. All medicines, 
which render the fibres rigid, are to be avoided. The part is 
to be kept in a ſtate of elf and the diſorder, in ocher reſpects, 
is to be treated like an ulcer. See ULCER. 
When a Gangrene ariſes from an intenſe cold, the part affect- 
cd is to be covered, either with ſnow, or with linen cloths 
ſuaked in cold water, till the ſpicula of the cold being abſorb- 
ed by the ſnow, or the cold water, the part begins to be 
thawed, and its life to return. 
In caſes of this nature, the part becomes putrid by the appli- 
cation of heat; becauſe the ſpicula of cold are put in motion, 
without being reduced to a due degree of fluidity. 
After theſe meaſures are taken, the patient is to have his 
ſtrength recruited by cardiac medicines of a hot quality, as 
wine, &c. and a heat ſo intenſe as to produce a ſweat, is to be 
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1 N excited. Boerbaave. 

* GANTLET *, or GAUNTLET, in . a large kind of 
* iron glove that covered the hand or arm of a cavalier, when 
2 armed cap- a- pied; the fingers were plated. Gauntlets were 
e dl not introduced till about the 13th century, when the caſque 
rei nd theſe were always borne in the ancient proceſſions. The 

* Gantlet was frequently thrown, like the glove, by way of 
* challenge. 
ond * The word is French gantelet, and is derived from gen“, a glove. 
os UAxTLET, in ſurgery, a kind of bandage for the hand and fin- 
cler, gers. | 
noh GAOL *, a place of legal impriſonment. 

* 7 . . * 
3 The word is derived from the French geo/e, which ſignifies the 
g lame thing. 
1 bo \0L-lelivery, a patent, in the nature of a letter from the king, 
1 8 certain perſons his juſtices to deliver the Gaol of 
* wee place of the priſoners therein. Juſtices of Gaol delivery 
* = powered by the common law to proceed upon indict- 
roch rr ol felony, treſpaſs, &c. and to order execution and re- 
* Puts And they have not only power to diſcharge ſuch pri- 
5G r 45 upon their trials ſhall be acquitted; but alſo ſuch 
FO 2 waom, upon proclamation made, no evidence appears 

m ne 3 them: Which juſtices of oyer and terminer, &c. 
"—q 4 „met do. 
na CARBE, ; : 
rl OS in heraldry, a repreſentation of a f of corn, ſome- 
fic a0 AED denote ſummer or Auguſt, as'a bunch of grapes 


GA” | 
"RULER, of ſpices, an ancient officer in thæcity of London, 
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Who may enter any druggiſt's ſhops &c. and view, garble, and 
cleanſe the drugs : The refuſe, duſt, &c. heated rom tned 
= Fog. Bn , Ke. is called om 

is the act of cleanſing ſpice, drugs, &c. fi 
the droſs mixt with them. . 
The word is derived from the Italian garbellare, to ſhake. 


GARDEN, a plot of ground that is incloſed, well cultivated, 
8 with variety of flowers, plants, herbs, and fruits; 
; ka TR graſs- plots and winter-greens properly 
Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into flower-Gardens, which are for 
ornament and pleaſure; and into fruit and kitchen gardens, 
both which are more for ſervice. 
In a Garden three things are to be regarded, the ſorm, the 
ſoil, and the fituation. As to the firſt, an oblong ſquare is the 
moſt eligible. As to the foil, black, deep, and rich mould 
is beſt for plants; and ſandy foil is good for lowers. But cold 
ſoils may be corrected by proper compolls. 
As to the ſituation of a Garden, a flat, or the fide of a hill, 
eems to be moſt commodious, particularly for the ſupply of 


water. See EXPO/SURE. 
A pleaſure Garden ſhould have viſta's, parterre's, groves, 
compartments, arbours, labyrinths, fountains, caſcades, ca- 
nals, &c. 
In a fruit or kitchen Garden, if the ſoil be a poor gravel or 
ſand, the holes where trees are to be planted ſhould be dup 2 
feet deep and filled with rotten horſe or cow-dung, mixed 
with a rich mould ; if marle or {tiff clay, a compoſt of rubbiſh 
will be beſt to mix with the dung and mould. 
When the trees are taken out of the nurſery, the biggeſt roots 
ſhould be ſhortened to about ſix inches, taking off all the ſmall 
fibres, and the head pruned ſo as to have only two branches, 
and thoſe not above fix inches long. 
Wall-trees ſhould be placed as far from the walls as poſlible, 
for the roots to ſpread : Then filling up the hole with mould, 
cover the ſpot with ſtraw, dung, &c. to ſecure the roots from 
froſt, and from the ſummer ſun by laying ſand and pebble 
ſtones thereon. And it is obſervable that thoſe wall- trees thrive 
beſt that have gravel-walks running parallel thereto, which 
reflect the rays of the ſun: And no tall trees ought to ſhade 
the ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-weſt walls. | 
For trees planted in borders, there is commonly a trench made 
Dy the wall- ſide two feet broad and as many deep, which is 
filled with dung and earth and trodden half down. It is pru- 
dent to plant the trees ſhallow, and raiſe the earth about them. 
9 or horticulture, the art of cultivating a Garden 

properly. 
Great men in all ages kave not thought Gardening an em- 
ro unworthy of their attention. 

Le Noſtre was the firſt who brought Gardening to ſome 
degree of perfection, particularly as to parterre's, bowling - 

reens, terraces, labyrinths, caſcades, fountains, jet-d'eaus, 

c. ornaments which do very much raiſe the ard beauty of 
Gardening, That part of Gardening relative to fruits and to 
kitchen-herbs has been very much improved by M. de la 
Quintinie: Nor have our own countrymen been wanting in 
this reſpect, as London, Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Morti- 
mer, Miller, James, Hughes, Fairchild. Recluſe has, by en- 
larging upon Quintinie's plan, taught us how to water a gar- 
den in form of falling rain. 
M. Taccio in 1699 publiſhed a treatiſe on Gardening, wherein 
he teaches the method of employing the reflexion of the rays 
of the ſun to good purpoſe. | 
In the time of Charles II. and William III, the taſte extended 
little farther than to ſmall pieces of box-wood, finiſhed parter- 
re's, and clipt greens, all which are now generally exploded by 
the preſent age, who juſtly prefer the more extended rural 
deſigns of Gardens which approach the neareſt to nature. 
GARDENING, in falconry, is putting a hawk on a turf of graſs 
to chear and hearten her. 
GA'RGARISM *, GAR CIT, GARGARISMA, GARGARIS- 
Mus, in a large ſenſe, ſignifies every collution of the mouth, 
and ſo is the ſame with diaclyſma ; but more ſtrictly it denotes 
a liquid medicine, appropriated to affections of the mouth, 

ms, fauces, larynx, and ſometimes of the head, received 
into the mouth and there uſed, without deglutition. 


* The word is Greek yacyapoua, or yapyayoui, Which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 


GA'RLAND *, a ſort of chaplet, generally made of flowers, 
and worn on the head like a crown. It alſo denotes orna- 
ments of flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixt, called feſtoons. 

* The word is derived from the French guir/ande, which ſignifies 

the ſame thing. 

The flowers and greens of which Garlands conſiſted were 
various. In ancient times they made no entertainments 
but upon the feſtivals of the gods, and then the Garlands and 
ſongs were ſuch as the gods were thought to delight in. And 
in Eier ages, upon the public feſtival of any god, they uſed 
the icular herb or flower that was ſacred to him; but at 
other times all ſorts were made uſe of, as the ſeaſon would 
permit, or as they were thought moſt conducive to pleaſure, 


refreſhment, or health. Garlands were uſed on other parts of 
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the body, particularly the bfeaſt, as being the ſeat of the 
heart, which they thought was refreſhed by their application, 
as well as the brain. 
GARLAN p, in a ſhip, a collar of ropes wound about the head 
of the main-maſt to keep the ſhtouds from galling. 
GARNET. see GRANA'TUS, oy 
GARNISHEE/, in law, the party in whoſe hands ' is At- 
tached within the city of London, fo called in the erift's 


court, as he has had garniſhment or warning not to pay the | 


money, but a and anſwer to the creditor's ſuit. 

GA/RNISHING , commonly denotes the furniture neceſſary 
for the adorning any thing. 

* The word is derived from the French garnir, to furniſh or 
fit out. 
GA'RNISHMENT, in law, a warning given one to appear in 

any cauſe. 

GARRISON *, a body of ſoldiers put into a ſtrong place or 
frontier town, to defend it againſt an enemy, to keep the inha- 
bitants in awe, or to reſide there as in winter quarters. 

The word is derived from the French garzi/on, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. a | 

GARTER, is a military order of knighthood, the moſt noble 
and ancient of any lay order in the world, inſtituted by king 
Edward III. 1 
The founder's ſtatutes fix the time of its inſtitution to his 23d 
year, namely, 1350: So do the ſtatutes of Henry V. and the 
preface to the black book. King Edward inſtituted it in me- 
mory of a ſignal victory gained over the French, at the battle 
of Crefly, wherein he ordered his Garter to be diſplayed as a 
ſignal of battle, which he afterwards made the principal orna- 
ment of the order; By this ſymbol he deſigned to bind the 
knights of the order mutually to each other, and all of them 
to himfelf, as ſovereign of the order; nor was his expeCtation 
fruſtrated. He put this order under the proteCtion of the holy 
Trinity, the bleſſed Virgin, St. Edward the Confeſſor, and St. 
George the patron of England; and in reſpect of whom, the 
order came to be called St. George, till Edward VI. ordained 
that it ſhould bear the name of the Garter, 

The order conſiſts of twenty-ſix knights companions, gene- 
rally princes and peers, whereof the king of England is the 
fovereign or chief. They are a college or corporation, having 
a great and little ſeal. Their officers are a prelate, chan- 
cellor, regiſter, m_ at arms, and uſher of the black rod. 
They have alſo a dean and 12 canons, with petty canons, 
vergers, and 26 penſioners or poor knights. The prelate is 
the head, who has always been the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Next to the prelate is the chancellor, which office is veſted in 
the biſhop of Saliſbury, who keeps the ſeals, &c. The next 
is the regiſter, who by his oath is to enter upon the regiſtry, 
the ſcrutinies, elections, penalties, and other acts of the order, 
with all fidelity. The fourth officer is Garter, and principal 
king at arms, * two diſtinct officers united in one perſon. 
Garter carries the rod and ſceptre at the feaſt of St. George, 
when the ſovereign is preſent. He notifies the election of new 
knights, attends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, carries the 
Garter to foreign princes, &c. He is the principal officer of 
arms within the college, and chief of the heralds. All the 
officers, except the prelate, have fees and penſions. The col- 
lege of the order is the caſtle of Windſor, where are the chapel 
of St. George and the chapter-houſe, erected by the founder 
for that purpoſe. Here the officers have apartments. 
The habit and enſign of the order are, a Garter, mantle, ſur- 
coat, cap, george, and collar (See plate XXXII. fig. 12, 13, 14, 
1 5, 16, 17.) The four firſt were aſſigned the knights compani- 
ons by the founder, and the two laſt by Henry VIII. The royal 
Garter challenges the pre- eminence, and is the firſt part of the 
habit prefented to foteign princes and abſent knights. This 
is worn on the left leg below the knee. On the Garter is 
this device Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, Shame to him that thinks 
evil hereof ; the meaning of which is that, king Edward havin 
laid claim to the N of France, he retorted ſhame — 
defiance upon him that ſhould dare to think amiſs of the juſt 
enterprize he had undertaken for recovering his lawful right to 
that crown, and that the bravery of thoſe knights whom he 
had elected was ſuch as would enable them to maintain the 
quarrel * all who thought ill of it. That age abounded 
exceedingly in devices, and king Edward was ſo much given 
up to them that his apparel, plate, furniture, ſhields, and even 
thc harneſs of his horſes, &c. were not without them. 
Ihe mantle is the chief of thoſe veſtments made uſe of upon 
ſolemn occaſions ; its colour is appointed by the ſtatutes to be 
blue, as was the founder's, probably alluding to the colour of 
the field in the French arms, which a few years before he be- 
gan to quarter with thoſe of #y The length of the train 
of the mantle diſtinguiſhes the ſovereigri: To the collar of the 
mantle is fixed a pair of long ſtrings, anciently wove with blue 
filk only, but latterly twiſted round and made of Venice gold 
and ſilk of the colour of the robe, with knobs and taſſels at the 
end. The left ſhoulder of the mantle has from the inſtitution 

been adorned with a large Garter, with the motto Honi, &c. 

within this is the croſs of the order, which Charles I. ordain- 

ed to be worn at all times. At length the ſtar was intro- 
duced, being a fort of crols irradiated with beams of ſilver. 
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The collar is appointed to be compoſed of piece, , 
form of Garters ; the ground enamelled blue all 
gold, and in the middle are roſes: At the mag. 
ar is fixed the image of St. George armed on AN 
countering a dragon. This is called the great bade 
order ; the other is called the little george; hic b d 
blue ribband that is ſpread over the let ſhoulg.. © th 
under the right arm. The number of kn; * 
has never varied from its firſt inſtitution, g "a 
helped to keep up the dignity of the order 1 | 
vance of which has been the ruin of many othe 
orders, as the ſtar and that of St. Michael. A9, 8 
noble order has received no ſmall ſplendor by — 0 thi ny 
with the companionſhip of divers emperors; Line: 
reign princes, who have greatly courted the cle ad os 
regiſter of 1672 we find recorded eight emperors, »6 © 
kings, ſeven counts palatine, beſides divers duk 20 fey 
&c. which number has been ſince greatly ay may, 
The fundamental ſtatutes of this order were fo dhe, 
viſed; that they afterwards became a precedery t Fas 
of the golden fleece and St. Michael. The ana 
ſays, that the order of the Garter exceeds in 4 Ne 
and fame all the chivalrous orders of the word. ban 
GaRTER; in heraldty, detiotes the half of a bend 
GAS, in chemiſtry, a term coined by Helmotit ind f 
in general, a ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch 25 pro 
from fermented wine; &c. It has various ienific OO 
the Gas vitale, which is the balſam of life which res.” © 
corruption, &c. Netcat 
1 Nw. Se the hinder thigh of a horg 8 
mencing from the ſtifle "Ws 
_ g | „ And reaching to the bending d © 
GASCONADE, a rhodoniontade, or vauiit 
improbable, ſo called from the Gaſcoons in Fi N 
Finn nm themſelves for braggadocio's. bY * 
GASTREPFPLOICA *, Gaſbrocpiplſcu, in anatomy, denge 
the veins and atteries that go to the ſtomach and omen 
* The word is Greek, and is derived from 5er, the f 
and iu, the cawl. gen kran werd, th on 
GAST RIC, Ga ricus, in anatomy, is appli IVers we 
as proceeding — the ſtomach. 8 n 2 
GASTRIYLOQUUS , a perſon. who ſpeaks inwardly, vt 
whoſe voice ſeems to come afar off; more common! cal 
ventriloquus. ; f 
* The word is formed of the Greek van the | 
Latin /oquer, to ſpeak. CS Ry 
GASTROCNE'MII, are two muſcles of the leg. See LEG. 
31 * Gaſtromantia, a fort of divinatn 
among the ancients, by means of words proceeding or {cemi 
to proceed from the belly. — 
* The word is derived from the Greek zar, the bells, / 
uarriz, divination, | 
There is another kind of divination fo called, which is pr 
formed by means of glaſſes or other round tranſparent ted 
at the bottom of which appear certain figures, by means « 
magic. Di. Trev. 
GASTRO/TOMY *, Gaftrotomia, a cutting of the abe 
and uterus, and is the ſame with the Cæſarcan ſection. dt 
CAESAREAN Sectian. 


The word is formed of the Greek ac, belly or ara, ©: 
rie, tO cut. 


GATE, a wide paſſage that gives entrance into a citz, cal 
or other conſiderable building. 

Many of the London Gates are converted into priſons, a 
Newgate, Ludgate, &c. the by-gates are called poſterrs. 
GA'VELET, Gavebtum, in law, an ancient kind of cu! 
uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom of gavelkind {til} contin, 
by which the tenant ſhall forſeit his lands, and tenemants tr 

lord, if he withdraw his rents and ſervices from him. 
GA'VELKIND, a tenure, by which the lands of the fathet r 
equally divided, after his deceaſe, among his ſons, vr d 
ters, if there be no male; or the brother's lands am © 
brethren, if he have no iſſue of his own bod). 
This cuſtom, which anciently obtained over all Engiani, © 
ſtill retained in Kent and ſome other j.!aces. I he ta 
it is in force in Kent is, becauſe the Kentiſh men, up 
Norman conqueſt, could not be reduced under the obediend 
of the Conqueror, but on condition that they ſhould my 
their ancient country-cuſtoms, particularly this of Gude 
without any infringement. 5 
GAUGE.- Point, of a ſolid meaſure, the diameter of 15 
whoſe area is equal to the ſolid content of the ſame —_ | 
Thus, the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 231 ere 
the diameter of a circle whoſe area is 231 inches, wil "Y 
15, and this will be the Gauze-point. In like „ 
gallon containing 288 cubical inches, its Gauge -poin 
19. 15. And ſo of other points. 
Hence when the diameter of a cy 
the Gauge-point in any meaſure, li 
every inch in length will contain an int 
ſure. en of x6 


GA'/UGER, an officer appointed by the commiſſion 
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all caſks, tuns, &c. ol beer, wine, cyder,, 8. 75 6, 5, 4. 3. The number 1 is ſet 


to meaſure —— levying a certain duty on theſe commodities 
. 1 to his majeſty; and to give them a mark of allow- 
granted kich is a circle burnt with an iron, before voy be fold. 
ING, the art of meaſuring the contents of. kinds of 


brunch of ſtereometry. Tbe principal veſſels 
come under its operation are pipes, barrels, rundlets, 
other calks 3 alſo cvolers,. fats, backs, ſtills, &c. . 
and Os content of cubical, parallelopipedal,y and priſmatical 
1 found in cubic inches, &c. by multiplying the area 
225 baſe. by the e _ 8 
1 is ſound by multiplying the area e Cir- 
cylindrical 44 ndicular altitude. 1 
a caſk can be known, its form or ſhape 
— be. conſidered ;. for though the diameters and 1 .of 
ue aſk may be equal to thole of another, yet one of them 
ww ntain ſeveral allons more than the other ; and there- 
fare — content of all caſks cannot be found by the ſame rule. 


Moſt writers, therefore, in treating of this ſubject, have taken | 


it for granted, Mat every common . 
if lids, VIZ. . 
E be middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid ( plate XXXIII. fe. 1.) 
* The middle fruſtum of a parabolical ſpindle (fig. 2.) 
2. The middle fruſtum of two parabolical conoids abutting 
upon one common baſe (fig. 3. 


The middle fruſtum of two cones abutting upon one com- 
. laid down rules for finding the contents 
of cheſe ſolids, and by thoſe rules they ſuppoſe the content ef 
any cak ma be found. : ; 
dee the method of finding the area of theſe figures under their 

cles. 
2 has been ſaid, it follows that, if we are not exact 
in aſſigning the caſk its true form, it is impoſſible. we ſhould 
ever be exact in aſcertaining its contents. Now it is evident 
to thoſe converſant in theſe affairs that there never was any 
Ak in the ſhape of any one of thoſe ſolids whoſe names 
they bear, unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that it was effected by 
chance, the cooper never intending them for ſuch: And 
though it ſhould be admitted that a caſł may approach neatly 
to the form of ſuch a ſolid, yet what officer had any rule to 
direct in aſcettaining its true form, or to which of the varieties 
t delonged? Whence it follows, that the belt method of 
Gauging all kinds of caſks is to reduce them to cylinders. 
That is, to find a mean diameter between the head and the 
buns, whence its content will always be found exceedingly 
near the truth, The following example will explain this me- 
thod. | 
Suppoſe the area caſk ABCD ( 5 5.) whoſe length A B = 32: 
inches, the bung diameter = 31, and that of the head 
| K = 24 was required, — Lay your Gauging-rod upon the 
bung C, ſo that it may be parallel to AB; then will HL = 
AB, the length, and, if twice. H I be taken from CD, the 
remainder will be = IK, the head diameter. Make EC 
HE, and meaſure EF, whoſe double being taken from CD, 
there will remain FG, the mean diameter, which ſuppoſe = 
28. 85, Then this caſk will be gauged by the following 
Rule, To the ſquare of the bung diameter, add the ſquare of 
the head, and four times the ſquare of the mean diameter ; 
multiply this ſum by the length of the caſk, and divide b 
2154.3 for ale, and by 1764.71 for wine, which will give the 
content reſpectively. 


GarcixG-Rule, is an inſtrument commonly made of box, and 


ſometimes ivory, exactly a foot long, one inch and two 
tenths broad, and 3 of an inch thick. 


Dejriptien of the GAUGING Rule, — This inſtrument conſiſts of 


tour parts, VIZ. a rule and three ſmall ſcales or ſliding- pieces 
hited nicely with grooves to ſlide in it. 

be frſt marked B N (plate XXXIII. fig. 6.) to ſlide by the 
line A, the ſecond marked CD (fig. 7.) to ſlide between 
the lines D and E, and the third marked N flides in the 


d ſeveral braſs center pins. The firſt in 
at 2150.42, and the third likewiſe at the 
_ number taken in the ſecond radius, having M. B. ſet to 
e Iignifying that the aforeſaid number repreſents the cubic 
cap in 2 malt buſhel, The ſecond and fourth center pins 

= at the number 282 at each radius; they have the letter 


A ſe * — ww . * 
2 70 5 them, lignifying that the aforeſaid number 282 are 
de cubic i 


3 e _ the cubic inches in a wine gallon ; 
3 0 5 oth in the firſt and ſecond radius, the 
— pipes ang placed at 3.14. which is the circum- 
Ide fourth mg * a diameter 1s unity, | 
n . on |: e firit face is a broken line of numbers 
= 3 numbered a, 1, 9, 8, 7s 6, 3 4, 37 4, 1, 95 


3 


nches in an ale gallon. And the Won the line | 


— 


7 — a 


CES 


dots over the center pins are put direct] 


Canſiruction of t 


Gab 


the firſt radius of the line A; this 


P. ſet to it ſignifying malt depth. Note, the little long black 


Cen! | | y over the proper 
numbers. This line of numbers hath A placed at the end 
thereof, and is called A for diſtinction's fake. 


The ſecond and third lines of numbers which are on the ſlidina- 


piece BN (and-which may be called but one line) are exactly 
the ſame with the firſt line of numbers: The little black dot 
that is near the diviſion 7; on the firſt radius, having Si. 


- ſet after it, is put directly over .707, which is the fide of a 


* inſcribed in à circle, whoſe diameter is unity. The 
black dot near unto the figure 9, after which is written Se, is 
direcuy over .886, which is the fide of a ſquare equal to the 
area of a circle whoſe diameter is unity: 

The ſecond face of the rule has one ſingle line of numbers 
marked D (fig. 7.) and numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10. The 
line C (on the {lider) is a double line of numbers of the ſame 
length with the ſingle one D ; and by this on the flider is the 
ſingle line of numbers of D again repeated, which anſwers to 
the ſquare and cube roots of the lines C and E. The W. G. 
on the line D being placed at 17.14 is the gauge-point for 
wine: and A. G. placed at 18.94 is the gauge- point for ale 
| png The MS which ſtands at 46.37 is the gauge-point 
or a malt buſhel in ſquare meaſure : And the MI R being, 
placed at 52.32 is the gauge-point for a malt buſhel in round 
or circular meaſure, The IP which-ftands at 6.32 is the 


l 1 for a pound of tallow ncat. The line marked 


„on the ſecond face of the rule, is a triple line of numbers 
and is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, G, 9, 1; which 1 is for 
10, the next line being numbered 1, 2, 3, &c, to 10, which 
ſtands for 100, the third line being numbered x, 2, 3, &c. to 
1000, having E after it, and therefore is called the line E 
tor diſtinction's ſake ; its uſe is to find the cube root of any 
number, and to calculate diagonal lines for any meaſure or caſk 
whatſoever, 9 b 
The two lines of numbers which are on the ſliding- piece 
marked C upon the rule are exactly the fame as on the ſliding- 
piece on the other ſide the rule. There is placed (upon 
ſome rules) a black dot at .0795, which is the area of a circle 
when the circumference is unity; and another black dot at 
.785, being the area of a citcle when the diameter is unity. 

n one edge of the rule are placed two lines of ſegments of a 
8 caſk, each numbered 1, 2, 3, &c: to 100; the 

r{t is for finding the ullage of a caſk, taken as the middle 
fruſtum of a ſpheroid lying with its axis parallel to the hori- 
ſon, noted with Seg. Ly. and the other for finding the ullage 
of a caſk ſtanding, as noted with Seg. St. between theſe two 
ſegments ſlides a line of numbers with a double radius marked 
at the end with N; and at each end of the ſlider there is a 
a braſs ſtud for conveniency of moving them to and fro with 
your thumb, | | 
On the oppoſite face of the rule is placed a line of inches to 
12 decimally divided: Next to this lieth a line numbered 
with 1, 2, 3, &c. to 9, and at the end marked with a ſphe- 
roid, by help of which is found a mean diameter for a caſk, 
in the form of a middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid. Next under 
this 18 a line for finding the mean diameter of a caſk m the 
hgure of the middle fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle; which 
by gaugers is called the ſecond variety of caſks ; it is numbered 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, and at its end is writ ſecond variety. Next 
under this lieth a line for finding the mean diameter of a 
caſk of the third variety, and is a caſk in the figure of 
two parabolic conoids abutting upon a common baſe ; it is 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and at the end thereof is writ third 
variety, 

'The above are all the lines of the four ſides of the rule; 
but on the backſide of the two fliding-pieces is a line of 
inches from 13 to 36, when the two ſliding- pieces are put end- 
wiſe together; and againſt that the correſponding gallons 
or hundredth parts, that any ſmall tub or ſuch like open 


veſſel (from 13 to 36 inches diameter) will contain at one inch 
deep. Theſe are commonly called (by the gaugers) the alc 


area's. And by drawing out of the firſt flider, any open 
veſſel's diameter under 24 inches may be taken, and its area in 
ale gallons is ſhewn by inſpection : If the tub be more than 
24 and leſs than 36 inches diameter, then pin the firſt flider 
fait, and draw out the other ſlider, and you have the diame- 
ter in inches and decimal parts of an inch of that tub, with 
the ale area anſwering to that diameter by inſpection. 

The inſide of the little flider marked N. O on the rule is for 
reducing caſks in the form of the fruſtum of a cone to a cy- 
linder; as ſuppoſe the difference between the head and bung 


of a caſk be 5.3, ſeek this in the line of inches, and againſt it 


you will find 3.4 which add to the head diameter, and it reduces 
the caſk to a cylinder. 
GAUGING-Rule,— All the lines of numbers 
above deſcribed are made by one general rule, which 1s this : 
et a plate of any good metal as braſs, copper, &c. of what 
3 you deſign your line to be, and thereon draw three pa- 
rallel lines, for the better diſtinguiſhing the diviſions of the line 
of numbers, and make a mark for the beginning of it. Cloſe 
by theſe three parallel lines draw ten other parallel lines, and 
divide this into ten equal parts; one of which ſubdivide into 
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againſt M B of 
line by numbers hath M. 
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rithms for the number 200, and againſt it you 


from your diagonal ſcale in your com 


is the 100 on the line N, againſt which the diviſion 2 muſt 8 [ | | 
ſtand. Proceed in this manner for finding the diviſions 3, 4, GELA”TINOUS, an epithet applied by phyſical wits a 


ſubdiviſion from 10 will be 11, the ſecond 12, and the third 


GAUL 


too equal parts, which makes it a diagonal ſcale of 10c0 
equal parts: Being thus prepared, look into the table of loga- 
will => - - | 
logarithm 2.301030 : Rejecting the characteriſtic 2, 0 
the chree aff Gees _ right hand ©30, becauſe the length 
of the radius is divided but into 000 equal parts: take 301 
— and lay off that 
diſtance from the beginning of the line of numbers, and there 
lace the figure 2 for the firſt prime. Again, to find the divi- | 
ion for the ſecond prime, look into the table of logarithms 
for the number 300, and you will find its logarithm to be | 
2.477121 ; reject the charateriſtic 2, and alſo the three laſt 
figures to the right-hand, and take in 
your diagonal ſcale (as before) the number 477, and - oy 
that diſtance from 1, at the 3 of the line of numbers, 
to 3 for the ſecond prime: ſo by proceeding thus you 
will ceenplete all the prime numbers of one radius of your line 
of numbers. 
The line called the malt depth, marked M D, is nothing but 
the line of numbers turned the contrary way, and is ſo or- 
dered, that the number 1 on MD may exactly even or right 
N. B. on the line A, and then all the other diviſions will fall 
in their true places. By this means any number on A or B, 
multiplied by any number directly under it on the line MD, 
will always be equal ta 2150.42, the number of inches in a 
malt buſhel. 
The line of ſegments for the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid ly- 
ing may be put upon the ſliding- rule in the following manner: 
ake fone eſſe] lying as a butt, and fill it full of water; then 
find its content in wine or ale gallons (for it matters not 
which) take alſo its bung diameter in inches and decimal parts. 
Now to find againſt what number, on the line of numbers of 
the ſliding- piece, any diviſion of the line of ſegments muſt 
ſtand; ſuppoſe the diviſion 1, I fay as unity is to or, fo is the 
content of the aforeſaid veſſel in gallons to a fourth number 
which will be the gallons, or ol and parts that are con- 
tained in ſuch a ſegment of the veſſel; as .o1 is of a ſimilar 
veſſel, whoſe area is ſuppoſed unity; then let out of the veſſel 
as many gallons as that fourth proportional directs, and having 
taken the dry inches, ſay by the rule of three direct, as the 
bung diameter is to theſe dry inches found, ſo is 100 to a | 
fourth number ; which will be the number on the line of num- 
bers marked N, againſt which the diviſion 1 on the ſegment 
line muſt ſtand. Again, to find where the diviſion 2 muſt ſtand 
on the line of ſegments, ſay as 1 is to 2, fo is the content 
of the aforeſaid veſſel to the gallons that muſt be taken out 
of it; then ſay, as the bung diameter is to the dry inches, ſo 


** 


— 


5, ©, 7, 8, 9, and when you come to find where the diviſion 


10 mult ſtand, you mult ſay as unity is to the veſſel's content, GELD. See GILD. : ; ; a 
ſo is 1 to the number of gallons to be taken out of the veſſel; GELDING, the operation of caſtrating any animal. — It A 


and go on as before. 

Moreover to find where the diviſion 20 muſt ſtand, fay as 1 
is to the content, ſo is 2 to the number of gallons to be taken 
out of the veſſel, &c. In this manner may the diviſions to 
100 be found, 

To find where the firſt ſubdiviſion before 1 muſt ſtand: Say, 
as I is to the veſlel's content, ſo is. oo to the number of gal- 
lons to be let out of the veſlel, and proceed as at firſt directed. 
And for the ſecond ſubdiviſion, make. oog, the third term of 
the rule of 3, and proceed as before. For the ſubdiviſion be- 
tween 1 and 2,2 and 3, &c. ſuppoſe 1 to be .o100, then 
the firſt diviſion from 1 will be .011, the ſecond .012, the third 
013, &c. which muſt be made the third term of the firſt rule 
of 3, for finding where any of thoſe ſubdiviſions muſt ſtand. 
And for the ſubdiviſions between 10 and 20, 20 and 30, you 
muſt ſuppoſe 10 to be 10, and 20 to be 20; then the firſt 


13, which will be the third term in the rule of 3 for finding 
where theſe diviſions muſt ſtand, 
Laſtly, the other ſegment line on the fame face of the rule 
may be made in the ſame manner as this, by ſetting the afore- 
ſaid veſſel upright, and making uſe of the length inſtead of the 
bung diameter. 
The conſtructions of the lines on the other edge of the rule 
for the four varieties of caſks are thus; 1. For the ſpheroid ; 
if there be a caſk in the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, 4 the 
difference of the ſquares of the bung and head diameter, added 
to the ſum and 1 ſum of the ſaid ſquares, divided by 3, 
will be the ſquate of the mean diameter for a ſpheroidal caſk, 
the ſquare root of which will be the mean diameter. 2. 
Three tenths of the difference of the ſquare of the bung 
and head diameters, added to the ſum and! ſum of the ſaid 
ſquares, and the whole divided by 3, give the ſquare of the 
mean diameter of a caſk of the ſecond variety. 3. To the 
ſum and 2 ſum of the ſquares of the bung and head diameters, 
add ,*, of the difference of the ſaid ſquares, which ſum, divided 
by three, gives the ſquare of the mean diameter of a caſk of 
the third variety. 4. And laſtly, from the ſum and half ſum 
of the ſquare. of the bung and head diameters, ſubtract half the 
kquare of the difference of the diameters, and the remainder 
divided by three will be the ſquare of the mean diameter of a 
caſk of the fourth variety, commonly called the fruſtum of a 


4 gr ſide of the line of inches is the area in Py 
ecimal parts of a gallon z which 
_ viz. Sr Hp V the nüt a 
unity on C to the ale gauge · poi 
And againſt any diameter on D, is che pad, 
and decimal parts of a gallon upon C. 80 as the 
ſands, it is a table for all diameters whatſoever nie nos 
the uſe of theſe lines may be eaſily underſtood, and Where 
tent of any veſſel in ale or wine gallons readil found 
the uſes of the line of numbers, &c. See GU TER'y 
compaſſes from  GAUGING=Rad, an inſtrument generally four feet Jon 
uſe is to find the quantity of liquor contained in . 
of veſſels. ay tu} 
It is made ufually of box, and conſiſts of rules, each 
long, and about half an inch ſquare, joined together . fox 
S 
ons of caſks, and 
areas may alſo be found; but this is done with eva. 
the fiding-rule above deſribed n expetitng h 
AWZE, in commerce, a very thin light kind | 
of ſilk, Ke. * Y of ſtuff, na 


which it is wound ; this mill is a wooden machine * 
high, with a perpendicular axis in the middle with for 


ther beam to furniſh the loom. 


GAZETTE *, a news-paper weekly publiſhed in a looſe l 


GA”ZONS, in fortification, turfs or ſods of earth covered wh 


GELOY/SCOPY *, Geliſcopia, a kind of divination perfor: 


GEM, Gemm, Gemma, the common appellation given to 7 


Olle. 


The inſides of the two fliders are divided into 
every inch into 10 equal parts; the other line wit f 


delle, 


D, 
Bally, 


Fo 


5 


points. And it is of the greateſt uſe in taking d. wy 


by the lines uſually delineated 54 _ 


To warp the filk for Gawze, they have a kind of mil 9h 


ie 


wings. When the ſilk is on the mill, they wind u ,4* 


another inſtrument on two beams ; then each thread GH 
paſſed through as many little beads, and thus rolled cn hy 


The Gawze loom has ſome appendages peculiar to 1 
We have Gawzes chiefly brought from China wit * 
ſilver flowers on a filk ground. 


containing an account of the tranſactions or news in df. 
countries. We have ſeveral kinds of Gazettes, as the Pe, 
ala Main, the French Gazette, the Dutch, Engliſh, and Fe. 
miſh Gazettes, &c. 

The word is generally derived from a Venetian kind of cor, 
called gazet/a, which is {aid to have been the price of the ii 
news- paper. 

The Gazette of Paris is ſuppoſed to have been the 54 
news-paper publiſhed in theſe parts, A. 1631, by Theophrafy 
Renaudot, a phyſician of Montpelier. 


grals, in the form of a wedge, a foot long, and ; a fort thick 
ith theſe they line the outſide of works made of eur}, 
to preſerve them from mouldering. 


whatever is of the conſiſtence of a jelly. 


particularly denotes a horſe thus mutilated. 

In this operation regard is to be had to the horſe's age U. 
the ſeaſon of the year. As to his age, he may be g. 
between 10 and 15 days old, if the teſtes be come dow 
for, the ſooner it is done, the better for his growth, ſhape 
and heart; though the operation may be pertormed xy 
age, by taking the proper care. As to the ſecond cen 
ſtance, the beit time is April or May, or the end d > 
tember. 


by means of laughter; or a method of knowing the qua 
and character of a perſon by conſidering his laughing, Tis 
a branch of phy ſiognomy. 
The word is derived from the Greek yas, to laugh, 8: 
rc to behold. 


cious ſtones or jewels; the chief of theſe are the dime 
ruby, ſapphire, emerald, turquoiſe, opal, achate or agate, . 
cryſtal, &c. See each under its proper article. — 
Though the medicinal properties of Gems have 10 ** 
of their former reputation, yet phyſicians ſtill retain faces 
of them in ſome of the moſt celebrated compolition on 
ſhops, and there are ſeveral chemical preparations s 
them. Mr. Boyle has given us a treatiſe on the on:? 
virtue of Gems, wherein he ſhews that ſuch ſtones _—_— 
nally in a fluid ſtate, and that many of _ A * 
are probably derived from the mixture of meralline . 
mineral ſubſtances, while the great variety and pus: 
cacy of theſe virtues ariſe from ſome happy concord 
ſtances in that commixture, ſuch as the peculiar 1 
impregnating liquor, the proportion in mow 4 ek 
the petreſcent juices, &c. To ſupport Ws — 
ſhews that they are not only ſimple — oh 
liquor, but likewiſe conſiſt of other mineral 5 N 
which he concludes from the friablenels of ſuch lub , 
ſome ſtones, the ſpecific gravity in others, - 
waters to be met with in rubies, ſapphire, © 1 1 aber 
To this hypotheſis it is objected, that the _ "al 
they contain are ſo cloſely locked, up, that tue br b! 
being unconquerabie? 

= and fo can hate 


the c 


cinal operation. But feveral particulars © Ceres 
tor a good load- ſtone, thoug 9975 


i: and ſeveral en 8 
pier. uman body, when wore in the pocket, or 
eee in de band, As to the objection that Gems are 
long "eſtable by the heat of the ſtomach, it may be anſwer- 
not dig do not know how far digeſtion is owing to heat, 
- CY that ſuch materials cannot operate on the bo- 

- E digeſted, c. Nor do we know what ana- 
may be between ſome juices in the body, and thoſe 

| m_ which im te Gems: Add to this, that 
mineral Jn, ned a manifeſt tincture from ſeveral hard bo- 
; —_ any heat: Nor is it improbable, that ſome juices 
dies 2 afliſted by its natural warmth, may ſerve as 
a <; ſome Gems, or may fetch out ſome of their vir- 
—_ it is certain heat makes a. ſenſible alteration in the 
w_— them, as Mr. Boyle inſtances in a diamond he had, 
et, dete faculty might be excited only by a ſmall heat, 


2 ni is, that Gems do not part with any of their 
| A they loſe none of their weight : But Helmont 
—_— inform us, that a large quantity of common water 
- yo day or two upon a {mall quantity of mercury, will ac- 


quire a virtue of killing worms, though the mercury retain its 


weighs * 
oEMELLES, in heraldry, a bearing of bars by pairs in a coat 
armour. 1 | 

mini, in anatomy, two ſmall flat narrow muſ- 
rey oy Fg ſituated almoſt ankle one above the other 
between the tuberoſity of the iſchium and the great trochan- 
ter, immediately below the pyriformis, and parted by the ten- 
gon of the obturator internus. The one is called the ſuperior 
Gemellus, which is the ſmalleſt ; and the other the inferior. 
GEMINI, the tiuins, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation which is the 
hind fin of the zodiac repreſenting Caſtor and Pollux. 
The ſtars of Gemini in Ptolemy's catalogue contain 24 ; in 
Tycho's 29; in the Britannic e 89. See CON- 
STELLA TION. 
GEMMA. See GEM. =O 2 
GEM, particularly denotes rock falt ; it is called Gem- 
ma, on account of its brilliancy, reſembling that of 1 
The chief mines of this ſalt are thoſe of Wiliſca in Poland, 
Eperie in upper Hungary, and Cardonna in Catalonia. Its 
uſe is chiefly for pickling, where there are no ſalt ſprings, &c. 
Grarma, Gem, or EYE, in botany, is the bud of any tree, when 


beginning, to bear. 1 
EO Nil Scale, or gradus GEMON11, in antiquity, were 
among the Romans a place of execution much like our gibbet 
or gallows. : : 
They Rood in the tenth region of the city near the temple of 
Juno, Camillus having appropriated the place to this uſe in 
the year of Rome 358. 
GENDARMES, or GENDARMERIE, a ſelect body of horſe- 
guards belonging to the French king's houſhold troops; they 
conſiſt of about 250 gentlemen; the king is their captain, and 
ſome prime peer captain-licutenant. Beſides theſe there are the 
Scotch, Engliſh, Burgundy, and Flemiſh Gendarmes, which 
compoſe the king's lite-guard. Each troop at a medium con- 
{ts of 76 light horſe. "The other companies take their names 
from the princes that command them as captains. 
GENDER, in grammar, a diviſion of nouns, which originally 
was intended to diſtinguiſh the two ſexes ; but this was after- 
wards extended to other words that had no relation to either 
ſex, and is at length eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. So that Genders 
vary according to the Janguages, or even according to the 
words introduced from one language into another. Nay, a 
Gender has ſometimes changed in the ſame language. 
In Engliſh there are no Genders, only we expreſs the diffe- 
rence of ſex by different words, as boar, ſow, &c. We have 
4% 24 feminines diſtinguifhed from the males by changing 
the termination into eſs, as poet, poeteſs, prince, princeſs, &c. 
The eaſtern languages and the vulgar languages of the weſt 
have only the maſculine and feminine Genders. The Greck 
aud Latin have, beſides, the neuter, common, and doubtful 
Genders : This laſt properly belongs only to the names of 
tome animals, which are promiſcuouſly joined both to maſcu- 
line and feminine adjectives, as bet, canis, &c, to expreſs 
5 either the male or female. "There is alſo the epicene Gender, 
by | Which ſerves promiſcuouſly for either ſex; as vulpes, a fox, 
though it ſignify either the male or female, is of the feminine 
Gender; and c/tadier, watchmen, are feminine, though they 
nix men. The Latin and Greek in the neuter 33 
do not regard them, having no relation to the male or ſe- 


exp das what fancy and the termination of particular words 
give them. 

he oriental languages frequently negle& the uſe of Genders, 
and the Perſian language has none at all. Steel's Engl. gramm. 


D:2, rev. 


Gtvprn, in geometry, is applied to the claſſes and orders of 

zcometrical lines which are diſtinguiſhed according to the 

number of the dimenſions of the equation that expreſſes the 

GENE of their ordinates or abſciſſa's. 

s Hr 3 I, EINE of anceſtors, or a ſummary account 

2 * morn J 
Ane 8 of a perſon or family, in the di 


Ide word is Greek : ; 
! Yah ya, and derived from voc Igree, 
aud vie, account or diſcourſe. N 


and water is not a proper menſtruum to extract any | 


— — — — 
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GENERAL, ſomething that extends to a whole genus, as 2 
General rule, a General loſs, &c. - B 
ENERAL, in military affairs, is an officer who not only com- 
mands a ſingle company, or regiment, but whoſe authority 
extends over ſeveral regiments of horſe and foot; as lieutenant- 
General, major-General, a General of the horſe or foot, Bri- 
gadeer, paymaſter-General, commiſſary-General, ſurgeon-Ge- 
neral, muſtermaſter-General, ke. 

GENERAL Terms, in logic, are ſuch as expreſs General ideas ; 
and ideas become genetal by ſeparating from them the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, or any other mode of exiſtence : 
By this way of abſtraction they become capable of repreſent- 
ing more individuals than one, each of which having a con- 
formity to that abſtract idea, is of that particular ſort, 

GENERAL, alſo denotes the chief of a religious order, or of all 

the fraternities eſtabliſhed under the ſame rule. 

GENERAL, in war, ſignifies a particular beat of drum. 

GENERAL SSI MO, Captain-general, or ſimply general of an 
army, is an officer who commands all the — forces of a 

nation, who = orders to all the other general officers, and 

receives none himſelf but from the king. | 

Balzac tells us that cardinal Richelieu was the firſt who coin- 

ed this word by his own abſolute authority, when he went 

to command the French army in Italy. Furctiere. 

GENERATING Line or Figure, in geometry, is that which 
4 motion produces any other figure, plane or ſolid. 

GENERATION, in phyſics, the act of producing any thing, 

or the change of a body into a new one, which retains no 

ſenſible mark of its former ſtate, 
The word is Latin generatic, and derived from genus, a ſtock, 
or race. 


In Generation there is not propetly any production of new 
parts, but only a new modification or manner of exiſtence of 
the old ones; by which Generation is diſtinguiſhed from 
creation. : 
GENERATION of animals, is a miſterious proceſs in the oecono- 
my of nature ; the parts concurring hereto being very nume- 
rous, and their functions chiefly performed in ſecret. 

The Parts of GENERATION proper to men, may be divided into 
thoſe which prepare and ſeparate the ſemen, and thoſe which 
convey it into the uterus. The firſt is done by three glands, 
namely, the teſticles, the veſiculæ ſeminales, and the proſta- 
tz: Ihe ſecond is the office of the penis. 

The teſtes receive their blood from two long and fender ar- 
teries, which, at their riſe from the ſides of the aorta, are 
extremely ſmall, but become immediately larger : Running 
between the duplicature of the peritonæum, to which they 
give ſome ſmall twigs, they paſs out of the abdomen, over 
the os pubis, to the teſtes ; but, before they arrive, they di- 
vide each into two branches, the largeſt of which are ſpent 
upon the teſtes themſelves, and the two ſmall ones upon the 
epididymides. When the blood has diſcharged the ſemen into 
the teſtes, it returns by the veins, the ſame way the arterics 
came down. In their progreſs, after ſeveral inoſculations of 
their branches, they unite into one trunk near the abdomen, 
from their ſhape called corpora pyramidalia. They receive 
in the abdomen ſmall twigs from the peritonæum. The 
right ſpermatic vein opens into the vena cava, a little below 


of the ſame fide, leſt it ſhould croſs the aorta, whoſe pulſe 
might ſtop the blood returning from the teſtes very ſlowly : 
Theſe blood-veſlels have been called vaſa præparantia. 


The teſtes have three integuments, one common, and two 
proper: The common is the ſcrotum, which, beſides the 
ſkin, ſcarf-ſkin, and membrana adipoſa, all very thin here, 
conſiſts of ſeveral fleſhy or muſcular fibres, whereby the ſcro- 
tum is contracted, which is reckoned a fign of health. This 
muſcular lining is called dartos by the Greeks. The ſcrotum 
is divided by a thin membrane ſeparating the two teſtes, 

The firſt of the proper integuments is called tunica vaginalis, 
ib;cnds;, formed by the dilatation of the productions of the 
external membrane of the peritonazum, ſmooth on its inſide, 
and rough on its outſide : li contains the vaſa præparantia and 
deſerentia; it looſely embraces the whole teſticle, adhering to 
one end of the epididymis. Upon its outſide runs the cremaſ- 
ter muſcle, fo called from its office, which ariſes from the os 
pubis, and ſpreading upon the elythroides, ſuſpends the teſtes, 
and draws them up in the act of generation. 

The ſecond proper integument is, from its white colour, cal- 
led albuginea. It is — thick, and very ſmooth; on it 
the branches of the vaſa præparantia are finely waved. 

The ſubſtance of the teſtes is only the folding of ſeveral ſmall, 
ſoft tubes, that may be drawn out to a great length. They 
run in ſhort waves from the tunica albuginea to the axis of the 
teſtes, being divided by thin productions from the inſide of 
the albuginea. "Theſe productions unite into one canal 
forming the epididymis. The ſame canal, aſcending from the 
epididymides, forms the vaſa deferentia, one from each epidi- 
dymis, about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill: As they aſcend in the 
tunica vaginalis, after ſeveral ſhort windings, they enter the 
abdomen, and marching over the ureters, they grow larger 
as they approach the veſiculæ ſeminalcs, where they come 
cloſe together, and growing ſmaller, they paſs through the 


| proſtatæ, and open into the urethra, below the neck of the 
2 | bladder, 


the emulgent; but the left is always inſerted into the emulgent 
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bladder, where each orifice has a ſpongious border, called 

caput gallinaginis, which hinders the involuntary running of 
the ſemen. e teſtes have ſeveral lympheducts, which diſ- 
charge into the inguinal glands; Their nerves come from the 
intercoſtal, and 21ſt of the ſpine. | 
The ſemen is ſeparated by the teſtes, and farther purified by 

the epididymides, and; in coition, is catried by the vafa de- 

ferentia into the urethra, The reaſon of the length of the vaſa 

deferentia is, that the impetus of the ſemen at the caput galli- 
naginis might not dilate their orifices, but when affiſted with 

the compreſſion of the ſurrounding parts in copulation. 

The veſiculæ ſetninales are two in number, one on each fide, 
tied to the bladdet and ſtraight gut by a membrane of fleſhy 
fibres, which contract the veſiculæ in time of coition. They 
are about two fingers breadth in length; the broadeſt part is not 
an inch, growing narrower to that end which is next the 
proſtate. T — have two conſiderable cavities that open ” 
two diſtinct orifices in their ſmall extremities into the vaſa 
deferentia, from which they receive the ſemen in the teſtes to 
be kept ſeparated till coition. 

'The proſtatæ, or corpus glanduloſum, is a conglomerate 
gland at the neck of the bladder, covered with a membrane 
of muſculat fibres; as that of the veſiculæ, and for the ſame 
uſe. - It is about the bigneſs of a walnut. The glands ſepa- 
rate a clear mucilaginous humour, which lies in the veſicles til] 
coition, when it is carried into the urethra by eleven or twelve 
excretory ducts which open about the orifices of the vaſa de- 
ferentia ; the border of their mouth is all ſpongious, to prevent 
a continual running, which happens in a gonorrhcea, from 
the corroſion of their orifices by the morbific matter. 

The other principal part of generation is in the penis. Its 
ſkin which is thin, and without fat, has a reduplication, 
which makes a hood to the glans, called præputium or fore- 
ſcin: The ſmall ligament, by which it is tied to the under 
fide of the glans, is called frenum. The præputium is to 
keep the glans ſoft, that it may have an exquiſite ſenſe. The 
ſubſtance of the penis conſiſts of two ſpongious bodies, called 
corpora cavernoſa, which diſtinctly ariſe from the lower part 


of the os pubis, and terminate in the middle of the glans. |- 


The external ſubſtance of theſe bodies is hard, thick, and 
white : "The internal conſiſts of fmall fibres and membranes, 
which form a looſe net-work, upon which the blood-veſlels 
are ſpread. When the blood ſtops in the great veins of the 
penis, it runs through ſmall holes in their capillaries into the 
cavities of the net-work, whereby the corpora cavernoſa de- 
come diſtended, or the penis erected. 

Along the under fide of the corpora cavernoſa, runs a canal 
called the urethra, about twelve or thirteen inches long, be- 
ginning at the neck of the bladder, from which it receives 
the urine, and is continued to the end of the penis. The 
ſides of this canal conſiſt of two membranes, and a middle 
ſpongy ſubſtance, except at the end which joins the neck of 
the bladder, where there is a thin, red, glandulous ſubſtance, 
whoſe excretory ducts pour into the canal a mucilaginous li- 
quor. The external membrane is hard, cloſe, and white; 
the internal, which lines the cavity, is thin, ſoft, and of an 
exquiſite ſenſe : The ſpongious ſubſtance which lies between 
both, is half a line thick next the corpora cavernoſa, one 
half line round the reſt of the canal. "That end next the 
proſtate is called the bulb of the urethra, being about half 
an inch thick, and divided by a thin partition, as the corpo- 
ra cavernoſa ate. The other end forms the glans upon the 
extremities of the corpora cavernoſa. The veins in the ure- 
thra have holes in their ſides, through which the blood paſſes 
into the net-work in erection. On each fide of the bulb lies 
a {mall gland, whoſe excretory duct pours into the urethra a 
viſcous tranſparent liquor that defends it againſt the acrimony 
of the urine ; and, on the oppoſite fide of the urethra, a lit- 
tle nearer the glans, there is another ſmall gland which has 
the ſame office. "Theſe were firſt obſerved by Mr. Cowper. 
At the other end of the urethra, where the glans joins the 
præputium, is a row of ſmall glands, like thoſe of the cilia, 
called, by Dr. Tyſon, glandulæ odoriferz : They ſeparate a 
liquor, which lubricates the glans, that the præputium may 
flip eaſily upon it. f 
The penis has a ſmall ligament ariſing from its back, 
which tics it to the upper part of the os pubis, that it may not 
hang too low: It receives two branches of arteries and veins 
from the hypogaſtric veins, beſides others from the pudenda. 
Ihe two veins unite near its roots, and form one trunk that 
runs along the upper fide of the penis. It has two nerves 
from the os ſacrum, and ſeveral lymphatics, which empty 
into the inguinal glands. 

This penis has three pair of muſcles ; the firſt is the erectores, 
by ſome called directores, and, by Spigelius, collaterales pe- 
nis. They ariſe fleſhy from the external knob of the os iſ- 
chium, below the beginning of the cavernous bodies, in 
whoſe thick membrane they are inſerted. When theſe mul- 
cles act, they pull the penis towards the oſſa pubis, whereby 
the refluent blood is denied its paſſage through the great vein, 
whereby the penis is erected. The ſecond are the accelera- 


totes, ſo called, from their uſe in expediting the ejection of 


the ufine and ſemen. 


part of the urethra, as it paſſes under the of aye. 
compaſſing the external part of the bulb 0 pubs 
dy, h _— _ on the inferior part 
cording to the len the perito wh | 
each other, they os to 4 — 
corpora cavernoſa penis. T 
in its erection, by driving the blood, in the bulb © 
nous body of the urethra, towards the glands 

quantity; whereby it becomes diſtended, the ve; UL 
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tranſverſales, which ariſe from the iſchium, juſt by 
tores, and run obliquely to the upper part of the 
urethra. 
The external parts of generation in women are 
below the os pubis; above this there is a little {el} f 
by ſome fat, called mons Veneris. The labra of th . 
only the ſkin ſwelled by ſome fat ; theſe being alittle fepargy: 
appear the nymph, one on each ſide the vulyz . a, 
two ſmall pieces of fleſh, like the membranes under 27, 
throat. Their ſubſtance is ſpongious and full of blog ay 
wherefore they ſwell in coitu; they receive veſſel; r — 
as the clitoris; their uſe is to defend the internal n., 
increaſe pleaſure, and to direct the courſe of the uri 
bigger in married women than maids. In the an 
vulva, next the os pubis, is the extremi 
vered with a little hood of the ſkin, called 
tle deeper there is a little hole which is the orifice of the ne 
of the bladder, fo large as to receive a gooſe-quill, os 
oppoſite ſide, next the anus, are the glandulz myrtiſo 
the foſſa magna or navicularis ; and in this angle there h; k 
gament called the fork, which is torn in the firſt birth The 
hymen is a circular folding of the inner membrane of the i 
gina, the fibres of which, after it is broke, contra and; * 
the — . myrtiformes. 
two fingers breadth in length; it has a little muſcl a 
ſphinster, which SAGE Go urethra to hinder * 
urine. Between this muſcle and the inner membrane of the 
vagina, there are ſeveral glands, whoſe excretory dudts xe 
called lacunz ; they pour a viſcous liquor into the lower mr 
of the vulva. Theſe glands are the ſeat of gononthe, ;. 
women, as the proſtatæ in men, according to Keill, and +: 
have the ſame uſe. - 
The vagina, or neck of the uterus, is a long, round cand, 
reaching from the pudendum to the internal mouth of the «. 
terus. In maids it is five fingers breadth in length, and one 
and a half in width; but, in women who have borne child 
theſe dimenſions cannot be determined, b 
bladder and the rectum, with which laſt it is wrapped uy 
in the ſame membrane from the peritonzum ; for this rear, 
the feces come ſometimes by the vulva, when this inteſine ; 
wounded. , The ſubſtance of the vagina conſiſts of two men. 
branes, of which the inner is nervous, and full of wrinkle, 
eſpecially in its forepart, It has three or four glands on thu 
ſide next the rectum, which pour a viſcous humour into © 
Coitu. 
creaſe pleaſure, to detain the ſemen, and that it may cxtenl 
in time of geſtation. 


bres, which dilate and contract for adjuſting its cavity to the 
like a ſphincter, and under it, on each fide, a net-work plex 
the mouth of the vagina to graſp the penis. 

hypogaſtric veſſels, which are diſperſed in its upper par, 


from the os ſacrum. Among other uſes, the neck © 
matrix ſerves for a conduit to the menſtrua and ſœtus. 
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The neck of the bladder is G 


oluntar; 


The wrinkles are for the friction of the balanus tu. 


The external membrane of the vagina conſiſts of muſculzr +- 


penis. At its lower part, there is a muſcle of circular fre, 


of blood-veſſels, which, with the muſcle, helps to {irate 
The neck of the uterus receives veins and arteries from ti! 


and from the hæmorrhoidal, which are diſperſed in its lor 
part. They communicate with one another. It has nens 


The matrix, or womb, is in the lower part of the hypagaf”- 
um; the os pubis is a fence to it before, the ſacrum bebt, 
and the ilium on each fide ; becauſe it muſt ſwell while ur 
men are with child ; they are bigger in the haunches than me! 
The figure of the matrix is like a pear, being three fig 
long, two broad, and almoſt as thick. Its cavity, in gan 
will contain a large almond. It changes figure and dime*- 
ſions in women with child; it paſſes the bowels, and re" 
to the navel, towards their delivery, whilſt, at other time! 
does not paſs the os ſacrum. The matrix is coe“ 
the peritonæum: Its ſubſtance conſiſts of fleſhy fibre, W. 
together like a net, and they draw together into bundles u. a 
have ſeveral directions, for its better contracting do 2 
pulſion of the fœtus. In the ſpaces between theſe fibres, © 
thin and ſoft membranes which form an infinite numb * 
cells on which the blood-veſſels turn and wind frequent" 
Upon theſe membranes are ſeveral glands which _ 
humour to lubricate the cavity of the matrix. he . 
of the uterus grows thick, as it dilates, ſo that in te 
months of geſtation, it is an inch thick, where the 5 
adheres, whoſe roots run into its ſubſtance. The 2 
the cavity of the uterus joins the upper end of the 1 7 
and makes a little protuberance in the form & * 
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the reſervatory 
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_ : The cavi of the uterus next its enter- 
bane called 8 tine. cares than near its bottom, is 
1 minus uteri. Its ſurface is unequal, and among 
called co ſeveral ducts, which diſcharge a glutinous liquor 
gn mouth of the uterus in geſtation. | 
to ſeal u and arteries of the uterus are branches of the hypo- 
.. and f atic veſſels, the ſpermatic artery inoſculating 
tric rogue, and the vein with the vein, as alſo the 
with the of one ſide of the uterus with thoſe of the other: 
wy blood, at the term of accretion, diſtends the veſſels, 
wa rh once a month at thoſe of the womb, becauſe of 
it breaks Jicular veins of the body theſe are without valves. 
all the | ion is called the rua ; but in men the re- 
humour paſſes off by urine, as Sanctorius obſerves, 
* by the haxmorrhoidal veins. Its nerves come from 
222 A and os ſacrum ; there are alſo ſeveral lympha- 


2 tied by two broad ligaments, called ligamenta 
— ligaments are only a production of the peritoneum ; 
ir largeneſs and figure, th 
N faſt d of them, and the 
of a bat. The ovaria are faſtened to one end of them, - 
Fallopianæ run along the other. Ihe two round liga- 
«« riſe from the fore and lateral part of the bottom of the 
war and paſs to the os pubis, where they expand like a 
8 and are partly joined to the muſculus membrano- 
us Of faſcia lata, on the inſide of the thigh ; from thence comes 
the pain women with child feel there. 
The ſpermatic veſſels in women are four, as in men; only they 
are ſhorter, and the artery winds often, as it goes down; it 
divides into two branches, of which the ſmalleſt goes to the 
ovarium z the biggeſt divides into three more, one beltowed 
on the uterus, another on the * and the third upon the 
ligaments of the uterus and tube Fallopianz : It is the ſame as 
he vein, ; 
The ovaria or teſtes are tied, about two fingers diſtance from 
the bottom of the uterus, by the ligamenta lata. They are fixed 
to the peritoneum at the iha by the ſpermatic veſſels. They are 
of an oval figure, a little flat above, where the ſpermatic veſſels 
enter. They are near half as big as men's ; they are wrinkled 
in old women, but ſmooth in maids. They are covered with 
a proper membrane, and with another common from the 
peritonæum which covers all the ſpermatic veſſels. Their 
ſubſtance conſiſts of fibres and membranes, between which 
are ſeveral ſmall veſicles, called e round and full of water, 
which, when boiled, hardens like the white of an egg; each 
of theſe have two proper membranes upon which are ſeveral 
{mall twigs of veins, arteries, and nerves, Beſides the ſperma- 
tic veſſels, the ovaria have nerves from the intercoſtals and 
Iymphatics, which — into the common receptacles. 
The tub Fallopianæ are ſituated on the right and left ſide of 
the uterus, from whoſe bottom they riſe ſmall and dilate in 
form of a trumpet to their extremities, where they are con- 
trated again into a ſmall orifice, from whoſe circumference 
they dilate into a pretty broad membrane, which looks as if 
it were torn at its edges, therefore, called morſus diaboli. 
Their cavity that opens into the uterus will ſcarcely admit a 
hog's briſtle, but at its wideſt part it will take the end of one's 
hnger, The tubes are about four or five fingers breadth in 
length; their ſubſtance conſiſts of twomembranes from the ex- 
teinaland internal membranes of the uterus ; they have the ſame 
veins, arteries, nerves, and lymphatics, as the ovaria. 
So great is the pleaſure in coitu, that it alters the courſe of the 
blood and animal ſpirits, which then move all the above de- 
ſcribed parts, which before lie quiet. The ſemen impregnates 
the egg, which from tranſparent becomes opaque ; ſome time 
ater it is covered with a thick yellow ſubſtance, which preſ- 
{es it on all ſides, and thruſts it out through a little hole in 
ts middle; fo it falls into the orifice of the tubes, which ſuf- 
hciently dilate for its paſſage into the uterus. 
dome from the cloſeneſs of the mouth of the uterus, and partly 
tram the thickneſs of the membranes of the ovaria and ova, 
think that it is rather taken up by the veins which open in 
the cavity of the vagina and matrix, where it ferments with 
ine mals of blood ; from thence proceed the ſymptoms upon 
nceßtuon: It enters and impregnates the egg by the ſmall 
tige Of arteries on its membranes. "This fermentation ſwells 
the tube, opens the cavity of the matrix, and makes every 
dung ready for the reception of the egg. 
[ hough reaſon and experiments convince us that all the parts 
0 4 animal did exiſt, and its fluids were in motion, before 
Gener zdon ; yet, whether the animacule was in the ſemen of 
3 male, is matter of controverſy. I am perſuaded 
iden fo = voy ſays, that the female ovum is a proper 
t is e- 7 * ue flirt! 
"rm f e the prodigious number of little creatures, 
n poles in the male ſperm of all animals; theſe 
e animals M. Leeuwenhoeck obſerved to be ſo ſmall that 
Gr ot them are not equal to a grain of ſand, whoſe 
ET OOO the hundredth part of an inch. All this time 


re ar 2 - 4 f 
mg not the leaſt rudiments of an animal in the ovaria ; 
- d » 0 


de animalcula have a principal part in Generation, for 


0 EN 


without them there is no conception, as appears from ſpa 
bitches, who even forget their uſual appetites. The yelſov- 
ſubſtance in the ovaria of cows, upon conception, has a ſmall 
dint and cicatrix in its middle, as if the ovum had dropped out 
there, as Malpighi thinks: When the fœtus is very ſmall, 
this ſubſtance is very large, drying up, as the foetus grows big- 
ger, and at laſt even vaniſhing z nor is it to be ſeen before 
conception, and in one teſticle only, when there is but one 
calf, Did a great many of theſe animacula adhere to the 
uterus, till they made one another drop off, as Leeuwenhoeck 
thinks, women could not but be ſenſible of their evacuation, 
all the time of their being with child. But when the animal- 
cula gets into an ovum, and this falls through one of the tubæ 
fallopianz into the uterus, the humours which diſtil through its 
veſſels ſwell it, as the ſap of the earth does ſeed thrown into 
he ground: Or elſe the branches of the veins and arteries that 
tied the egg in the ovarium, which probably make the umbi- 
lical veſſels, being broken, faſten-with the uterine veſſels ; 
then the placenta begins to appear like a little cloud, upon 
one hide of the external coat of the egg, and at the fame time 
the ſpine of the embryo is viſible ; and, a little after, the ce- 
rebrum and cerebellum appear like two bladders ; and the 
eyes next ſtand goggling out; then the beating of the heart, 
or punctum ſaliens, is plainly ſeen ; and laſt of all the extre- 
mities, 
The membranes that involve the foetus are the ſame with 
the coats of the egg : The external is called chorion, pretty 
thick and ſomewhat rough on its outſide to which the placen- 
ta adheres : It embraces the amnios, or internal membrane, 
which is a fine bag full of a clear liquor, in the middle of 
which the fœtus ſwims. The liquor is ſeparated for the nou- 
riſhment of the fœtus, by the * war of the amnios, from its 
blood-veſlels, which are branches of the umbilical veins and 
arteries; 
The arteries riſe from the extremity of the aorta, or begin- 
ning of the iliacs of the foetus ; and paſſing by the bladder to 
to the navel, which they perforate, they give ſome branches to 
the amnios and chorion, and are afterwards infinitely divided 
in the placenta, The vein riſes by ſeveral roots, which are 
ſpread over all the placenta ; it enters the chorion and amnios 
to which it gives ſeveral twigs ; and, paſſing in at the navel, 
Joins the vena portæ in the ſubſtance of the liver. 
The umbilical veſlels, between the navel and the placenta, 
are Wrapt up in productions of the chorion and amnios, about 
a foot and a half n__ the foetus might not pull the placen- 
ta from the uterus. This navel-ſtring carries the material blood 
of the veins for the nouriſhment of the fœtus: What is un- 
fit is carried back by the arteries to the placenta ; ſo that 
there is a continual circulation betwixt the mother and fœ- 
tus, 
The placenta is a thick circular cake that grows on the outſide 
of the chorion, in proportion as the foetus does; at its big- 
geſt, it is about two fingers-breadth thick, and fix or ſcvcn 
in diameter, It ſeems to be nothing but a texture of the 
veins and arteries, by whoſe extremities opening into the hy- 
pogaſtric veſſels, the circulation is performed betwixt the mo- 
ther and the fœtus. For that ſide of the placenta which ad- 
heres to the uterus is an infinite number of ſmall threads which, 
in labour, dropping out of the hypogaſtric blood- veſſels, is the 
occaſion of the flowing of the lochia, till, by the natural ela- 
ſticity of the veſſels, the uterus, or the pores, contract by de- 
grecs. Sometimes twins have but one placenta, and ſome- 
times each has a diſtinct one. 
On the oppoſite ſide to the placenta lies another membrane 
between the chorion and amnios, in form of a bag, called the 
allantois. 
The fœtus is almoſt oval while in the uterus ; for its head 
hangs down with its chin upon its breaſt ; its back is round, 
its arms embrace its knees, which are drawn up to its belly, 
and its heels are cloſe to its buttocks, its head upwards, and 
its face towards its mother's belly. But, about the ninth month, 
its head, growing ſpecifically heavier, falls down, its feet get 
up, and its face turns — | the mother's back. The motion 
it makes for its relief, gives its mother frequent pains, which 
cauſes a contraction of the uterus for the expulſion of the fœtus. 
The above is the prevailing opinion about Generation, as col- 
lected by Dr. James Keill ; which, and all other ſyſtems about 
it, appear full of abſurdities. Leeuwenhoeck's ſyſtem of ani- 
malcula in Generation ſeems inconſiſtent with the conduct 
of providence in all natural productions. If ſuch a vaſt num- 
ber of animalcules above-mentioned ſhould be included in a 
quantity of male ſperm ſufficient for the production of one animal 
only, provided the animal be produced by one of theſe, all the 
reſt are ſuperfluous. Beſides, the author of nature perpetually 
adapts much leſs compounded means, in order to arrive at the 
deſtined ends. | 
With reſpect to theſe animalcules, they are never obſervable 
by the help of glaſſes, whilſt the ſperm is freſh and uncorrupted; 
juſt as wheat ground into meal, whilſt freſh, exhibits no ani- 
malcules, but when mixed with water into a paſte and corrupt- 
ed, great numbers of animalcules are diſcoverable in it by 
means of glafles. So that it ſeems equally probable that 
the animalcules in wheat, the fecd of a vegetable, ſhould be 
the Tudiments of the future blade, as that the animalculc, in 
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che corrupted ſperm of an animal, ſhould be neceſſary to the 
production * animal ſimilar to its parent. 


. | oy to that of | | 
Genn ATI of Plants, bears a very great analogy | GE/NIUS, a good, or evil ſpirit, or demon, 


- animals. See Generation of PLANTS: 
GentRATION, is alſo applied to a people or nation; and ſome- 
times to the ordinary period of man's life: _ | | 
GF/NESIS, in geometry, the formation of a line, plane or ſold, 
by the motion of 4 point, line, or ſurface; See FLU'XIONS. 
The Geneſis of a Ghere may be conceived by ſuppoſing a ſe- 
micircle to revolve upon a right line drawn from one exttemit 
thereof to the other, called its axis of eircumvolution. In this 
Geneſis, the line or ſurface that moves, is called the deſcri- 
bent, and the line round which this motion is made, the diri- 
gent. = 


Gtxts1s, alſo denotes the firſt book of the teuch, con- 


| taining the hiſtory of the creation, and the lives of the firſt pa- 
triarchs; 

GE/NET, or Jennet, in the menage, a ſmall-ſized, well-ſhaped 
Spaniſh horſe. Jung la genetta, is riding in the Spamiſh 


mode, that is, with the ſtirrups ſo ſhort that the ſpurs bears up- 
8 horſe's flanks. This is deemed a piece of gallantry 
in Spain, 

GENETHLPACI *, in aſtrology, ſuch as caſt horoſcopes, to 
foretel what ſhalt befal a perſon by means of the ſtars that 
preſided at his birth. | 5 

The word is derived from the Greck yudν, nativity. 
They were called Chaldzi and Mathematici by the ancients 
and were expelled Rome by a decree of the ſenate, but found 
protection from the credulity of the people, fo as to remain 
therein unmoleſted. |; 

GENETHLVACUM, or Gzx&THLIACON, a kind of birth- 
day ode, or ſong on the birth of ſome illuſtrious perſon ; 
ſuch is that of Virgil to Pollio, that begins, Sicelides muſæ, 
paulo majora, &c. There were alſo genethliac orations. I ney 
predicted honours, &c. to the perſon himſelf, and commemo- 
rated the lagnal virtues of his family and anceſtors, &c. _ 

GENE/VA *, vulgarly called Gix, a kind of compound ſpirit, 
which is ſo denominated, as being drawn partly from juniper 
berries, &c. It is a liquor common in England, Holland, &c. 

* The word is derived from the French gencvre, a juniper berry. 

GENIAL“, Genialis, among the ancients, denoted ſuch gods 
as they ſuppoſed preſided over generation. Among the Geni- 
al deities were ranked the four elements, water, earth, fire, 
and air, as alſo the fun, moon, ſtars, &c. 

* The word is derived from the Latin genius, a guardian angel, 

&c. from the obſolete verb geo, to beget. 

GENTCULI *, in botany, the knots in ſome plants, and other 

parts, whereby they are divided into joints. Hence ſuch 
plants are denominated geniculate. 


The word is Latin, being the plural of geniculum, which is a di- 
minutive of genu, a knee, or knot. 


GENIO/GLOSSI *, two partner-muſcles that lie immediately 
under the geniohyoidzus : They ariſe fleſhy from the fore-part 
of the lower jaw internally, and, from thence enlarging them- 
ſelves, are inſerted in the root of the tongue. When theſe act, 
they pull the tongue forwards and thruſt it out of the mouth. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from us, the chin, and 
Mera, the tongue. 

GENIOHYOVDAUS * ; this with its partner are ſhort, thick, 
and fleſhy muſcles, ariſing from the internal parts of the low- 
er jaw-bone or chin ; and, from thence dilating, they are ſoon 
letiened, and inſerted into the ſuperior part of the fore-bone 
of the os hyoides. WP 7. 
By theſe acting the os hyoides is pulled both upwards and for- 


wards, and they aſſiſt the geniogloſh in thruſting the tongue 
out of the mouth. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from yiv;, the chin, and 
vos idig, hyoides. | 

GENITA'LIS, in medicine, any thing belonging to genera- 
tion ; the Genitals, or Genital parts, more particularly denote 
thoſe parts in both ſexes appropriated to generation. 

GENITAL Gads, dei Genitales, in antiquity, the ſame as Ix- 
DIGETES, which ſee. 

GENII, in antiquity, were certain deities, good or evil ſpirits 
or demons, that had the care of particular perſons or places, 
as the lares were the tutelar gods of a family. 

T beſe genii were ugg to be a kind of mediators between 
the gods and men. But it was commonly thought that each 
perſon had two genit attendant on him; that the evil genii 
ws a pleaſure in perſecuting men, and bringing them evil 
tidings. 

Provinces, towns, foreſts, fountains, and even the ſciences 

had their genius. And there is nothing more common on me- 

dals than Genius populi Rom. Once a year each perſon facri- 

0 to his Genius, ſcattering flowers, and ſprinkling wine to 
m. 


GENITIVE, the ſecond caſe of the declenſion of nouns, de- 


noting, the relation in which one thing is conſidered as belong- 


ing to another, as liber Johannis, the book of John. 
In Englith the Genitive caſe is made by the particle of, with- 
out any difference of termination as in the learned langua- 


— 


es. 


GEenivs, is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe 


GE/NTIAN, in pharmacy, a 1 
. rably firm texture, and reniareatbly tough: it "ode a ole, 


- 


GEN 


In the Hebrew tongue the noun governing 


| teration which happens in the noun — e ty 


and Latin. n the g 


ents ſuppoſed placed over each perſon, to 2 the wd. 
company him in his life, and to be his guard. ,. 


Gmus, is now more frequently 


uſed for 
of the ſoul, as it thinks or judges, | — bre or fad 


lent or di ition for one thing more than mei 
e and long ; 


of various ſizes; the moſt frequent ſize is about er N 
inches in h, and an inch or ſomewhat mor 'X Of c 
ter; but we ſometimes ſee it ſixteen or eighteen | © in did. 
and the thickneſs of a child's arm. It grows of. 5 


from the top — but ſeldom wa dae we 
length, more frequently dividing into two / Ne 
ches. : or more large br 


It is naturally of a rough, corrugated, or wrinkled g 

duſky brownifh colour on the outſide, but of - debe N 
clear yellow within; it is very difficultiy reduced u, S 
unleſs thoroughly dried firſt; it has a faintiſh and f l. 
diſagreeable Rell, and an extremely bitter taſte. ae 


| Gentian is too cheap ſto make it worth while for 207 


to adulterate it, and too bitter to ſuffer any other rac . 
impoſed on people in its place. "There is inde,” 
the world which unhappily very much reſembles * 
which we have lately been threatened with very bad chen * 
as it was caſually mixed among ſome parcels af G 1 
This is the root of the thora Valdenſis or thora Cech 
folio of John Bauhine; it much reſembles the 8 
Gentian, but is, when nicely examined, of a darke- 9 
the outſide, and wants the yellowneſs of the Gentian wit 
it is more friable, and is of a remarkably viroſe ſmell 7 
root has been always eſteemed and, probably with 1a 
enough, a poiſon. There was unluckily a and 
mixt among the Gentian ſent from Hamburgh ms «... 
ago, and many very bad accidents attended the infuſion. .. 
with the roots among which it was ; but happily the n 
was ſtopped by a diſcovery of a falſe root among the ev : 
though the unacquaintance of the world in general with th. 
ſubjects left them in the dark, as to what that root wis, 
Gentian has been known to the world as a medicine, dn 
as — as phyſie has been written of. Dioſcorides and Ct 
ſpeak largely of it, and ſhew us very plainly that ther pes 
the ſame root that wedo by that name, 

It is brought to us from Germany, where it in many place 
is cultivated for uſe as liquorice is in England: it is Heger. 
ly wild on the Alps and Pyrenæan mountains, and in b. 


ral parts of France and Italy. 


The plant which produces it is one of the pentarchis drm: 
of Linneeus, and of the herhe flore monypetaly vol a dl. 
Ray. It is deſcribed by Gerard Parkinſon and others uni 
the name of Gentiana major, and by John Bauhine under &: 
of Gentiana vulgaris major hellebori alli pts, the gre! mitt 
hellebore-leaved and common Gentian. Dioſcoridesteli ut 
it obtained the name by which it is ſtill known, long ber 
his time, from one Gentius, a king of I!lyria, who diſcover! 
its virtues, The root ſends up a number of arge c, 
round leaves, broad and of a ſhining green. They have he 
or five large longitudinal ribs, and are of a very tough tem 
The ſtalks are three or more feet in height, and have the! 
leaves ſtanding in pairs, at their joints. The flowers fu 
cluſters round the ſtalks, and are of a pale yellow. be i: 
are flatted and orbicular, marginated, and are of 2 p:/eredcat 
colour, | | 

Gentian, on analyſis, is found to contain a very large porn 
of oil, a great deal of earth, and no inconſiderable quantity © 


_ acid phlegm, with a ſmall portion of an urinous ſpirt. 


Gentian is one of the beſt and moſt valuable ſtomachic b 
that the materia medica affords us: it procures an apt 
and greatly aſſiſts digeſtion. This is the intention in 
it is principally uſed in the preſent practice; but, if ur 
credit authors, this is one of the leaſt of its 2009 cuaiirs 
they have recommended it to us as a febrifuge and an 3%” 
pharmic, and as the moſt certain of all remedies for then” 
neſs from the bite of a mad dog. It is not only recom": 
internally, but externally alſo, on this occafion 4 (4% 
made of Venice treacle and the powder of this ro ˙e 
dered to be applied to the wound, Ir is faid to be 2 8 
a remedy as the bark for agues, and even to be one d 1 
known medicines againſt the plague; our ſurgeons mene 
uſe a piece of it by way of a tent, when the) would ci 
ually the orifice of a wound. ol 
entian is an ingredient in the bitter infuſion and N 
the London and moſt other diſpenſatories. Ihe 
preparation of it in uſe, is the extract which we * 
ufe, even in the time of Diotcorides. 


ö ep . Woawin? 0 
Extract: of GENTIANx.— This is made in the ſollowir; 


ner: , ++ lf 
Take a pound of good ſound Gentian root, cut a —_ 
llices, and pour upon it in a matraſs two quars of hires 
it in a ſand-heat under the degree of bowling n 6 
often ſhaking it; then ſtrain off the clear lde ©, 


GEG 


best do che ifies a Pagan; but in the Roman law 
GEN TILE rl ee Romans called Barbarians, whe- 
it 


not ſ to the Roman empire. 
IAN *, 4 perſon deſcended of u noble family 
borne arms. nn , 
3 applicable to all above yeomen. 
Aan , of the Chapel, are in number 32, who attend in 
my * , 12 of which are * — ay remainder 
the chapel, who affiſt at divine ſervice. 
Klee = _ is end of the houſhold, who 
One d ers every morning to the houſhold, viſits the fick, 
reads — he KN Another is choſen firſt orga- 
* ruſt che children in muſic; a ſecond is alſo an 
it; A third a lutaniſt; and a fourth a violiſt. There 
nt. reers, called ſerjeant, yeoman, and groom; 
likewiſe three ve 7 1 
are eſtry. The firſt attends the dean, ſub-dean, Sc. the 
2 4” the whole care of the chapel, and the groom attends 
within the chapel-door and looks after it. 


GENUFLE/XION “, the act of bending the knee, or rather 


* kind, in logic, &c. that 1 5 2 under 
t conjoined by ſome common relation between them. FM 
Tha animal is 2 * in ard man and brute agree in 
ter ot animal. 5 00 
7 j that which holds the uppermoſt place in its 
«af, being diviſible into ſeveral ſpecies, each of which may 
be conſidered as a Genus, in reſpect of other ſpecies below it : 
Thus ſubſtance compriſes Plato, man, animal, and even ſpirit. 
Caltern GENUS, is that which, being a medium between the 
{mmum Genus and loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes conſidered 
as a Genus, and ſometimes as Aa ſpecies. Ihus bird, when 
compared with animal, is a ſpecies ; when to a crow, &c. it is 
us. 1 
3 in botany, an aſſemblage of ſeveral plants agreeing in 
ſome common character as to the ſtructure of certain patts, 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed. ; 
Gzxvs, in rhetoric; of theſe there are three kinds, demonſtrative, 
deliberative, and judiciary, To the firſt belong panegyric, 
dc. To the deliberative kind belong perſuaſions, diſſuaſions, 
dc. And, to the judiciary kind belong defences and accuſations. 
GEOCE/NTRIC *, in aſtronomy, denotes a planet being con- 
centric in its orbit with the earth, or having the earth as its 
center, or the ſame center with the earth. 
* The word is derived from the Greek ia, the earth, and 4d, 
re, a center. F : : | 
GroctxTRIC Latitude of a planet, is the latitude it appears in to 
an inhabitant of the earth. | 
dince the plane of the earth's orbit is different from the planes 
of the orbits of every one of the planets, the Geocentric lati- 
tude is almoſt always different from its heliocentric latitude ; 
for, let A B (plate XXXII. fg. 8.) be the orbit of the earth, 
C the orbit of Venus, viewed by the eye in their common 
{eQion continued, whereby they appear ſtraight lines; let Eand 
F be two oppoſite points of the ecliptic : Suppoſe Venus to be 
in the point C, her utmoſt northern limit; if ſhe were at that 
time viewed from the ſun S, ſhe would appear in the ſphere of 
the heaven at the point H ; whence her heliocentric latitude 
is FH; but let Venus in C be viewed from the earth, and ſhe 
will appear in different places, according as the earth is in 
different parts of her orbit: for, if the earth be at B, a line 
aawn from thence through C ſhews the apparent place of 
Venus to be at g, and her Geocentric latitude is then F g : 
If the earth be at A, the apparent place of Venus will then be 
very different, namely, at 8 ; and her Geocentric latitude E 
G: If theearth be at I, Venus would appear atK, and then 
der Geocentric latitude is E K, &c. 

ockxrxic Place of a planet, the place wherein a planet ap- 
pears from the carth. 

GEOD.X/SIA *, that part of geometry which teaches how to 
meaſute and lay out Jands ; it is more commonly called ſur- 


veying. See SURVF/YING. 


* The word is Greek edits, and derived from da, the earth, 
and dale, to divide. . 
GEOGRAPHICAL Mile, the Goth part of the degree of a 

fe circle, commonly called a minute. 
0 GRAPHY *, that part of mixt mathematics, that ex- 
Pains the ſtate of the carth and its parts. | 
The word is Greek veya, and derived from a, the earth, 
00 and tape, to deſcribe. 


Grraphy has been cultivated from the earlieſt times. The 
at of repreſentin 


5 'S 1 earth, or ſome particular region 2 

; the diſciple, 2 2 9 is very ancient. 5 
2 mata * above 500 years before Chriſt, ha 

7 5 8 80 this kind. 14 Uo us that Alexander 
no 5 « —_—_ , 15 two geographers in his expedition, in which 
5; K mr . e die conqueſts as far as Scythia, and into India, to 
e ate and dekneate hi; 109:10S, from whoſe obſervations 
1 2 - ; 
turk 


— — ers dotrowed many things. Darius pro- 
N rn an potter thb Mouth oF ade to be far- 
veyed. 1 an | Few PF 

Neco, king of Egypt, many ages before Chriſt, commanded 
that the extremities of Africa ſhould be carefully examined into; 
which was performed by the Phœnicians in the ſpace of three 
years. The Romans, when they had ſubdued any provinte, 
uſed to expoſe the chorography thereof in their triumphs deline- 
ated upon a table. I be fenate about 100 years before Chriſt 
ſent raphers into ſeveral parts of the earth, from which 
Geography muſt have derived ſome advan The Roman 


itineraries, under their Emperors; though often incorrect, are 


ſtill of great ſervice in compoſing ſome maps of ancient Geo- 
graphy. Yet, all Ametica was entirely unknown to them, as 
alſo the remoteſt northern countries, the ſouth continent, and 
the country of Magellan. They knew not that the world 


could be failed round, nor that the torrid zone was inhabited; 


and they were ignorant of the true meaſure of the carth. Both 
the Greeks and Romans wanted true deſcriptions of the coun- 
tries remote from them : They were ignorant of the general 
motion of the ſea, its flux and reflux; the variation of the 
winds ; and as to the trade winds they never dreamt of them. 
The ancient geographers knew little farther than the Zgean 
ſea and the ſtreights, and India ſeems to have been a common 
name among the ancients for what they did not know ; of 
which, according to Strabo, thoſe — who have wrote, 
have given us nothing but lyes, as we may find in his firſt three 
books. Strabo has indeed corrected many of their errors, and 
tranſmitted to us things with great accuracy: But neither is he 
exact enough, and he wanted maps, and tables of the longi- 
tude and latitude of places, without which he muſt needs have 
erred. The fame thing may be ſaid of moſt other geogra- 


hers, 
[he honour of reducing Gevgraphy to an art was reſerved to 
Ptolemy, who, adding mathematical advantages to the hiſto- 
rical method in which it was treated of before, has deſcribed 
the world in a much more intelligible manner, he has delineat- 
ed it under more certain rules, and, by fixing the bounds of 
places from latitude and longitude, has both diſcovered the 
miſtakes of others, and left us a method of diſcovering his 
own; as may be ſeen in Agathidemon's map of the world, 
which is printed in Ptolemy's works, and is the firſt of its 
kind now extant. Here we may ſee what an indiſtin& idea 
the ancients had of the world after it was thought that Ptole- 


lomy had plainly diſcovered it; the ſituation of Britain is miſ- 


placed ; Scandinavia, a Jarge peninſula, is divided from the 
continent, and contracted into a narrow iſland ; Africa is de- 
ſcribed without bounds, and no paſſage allowed from the Me- 
8 to the Red ſea; India wrong deſcribed, &c. 

f the particular deſcription of the principal countries of Greece 
by Pauſanias be added to the authors already mentioned, with 
ſome leſs works conſiſting principally of the deſcriptions of the 
ſea-coaſts, &c. we have all that remains of ancient Geogra- 
phy. It is not to be imagined but that the ancients had 
ſome thoughts of uſing the helps aſtronomy was capable of 
affording Geography. They obſerved the difference of the 
latitude of places by the length of meridian ſhadows at the 
ſummer ſolſtice ; and that difference they alſo determined from 
the obſervation of the length of the longeſt day in each place; 
and knew that by comparing the time of the obſervation of an 
eclipſe of the moon, in places ſituated under different me- 
ridians, the difference of the longitude of thoſe places might 
be known. But if the ancients underſtood the theory of theſe 
obſervations, it muſt be allowed, that the means they em- 
ployed were not capable of leading them to that degree of ex- 
actneſs, to which the moderns have attained by help of 
large teleſcopes and accurate clocks. We cannot help ob- 
ſerving the want of exactneſs in the ancients, when Ptolemy, 
though an Alexandrian, was miſtaken about the fifth of a de- 
cree in the latitude of Alexandria, Every one knows the 
eſſential relation Geography bears to aſtronomy, which of 
late years has made ſuch extraordinary progreſs : It is there- 
fore no wonder the ancients, with all the genius and penetra- 
tion we are willing to allow them, were not able to attain to 
the ſame degree of knowledge, as they were not aſſiſted by 
the ſame helps. The moderns have opened a paſſage to a new 
world, unknown to the ancients, and thoſe parts of the old 
which they thought uninhabitable, have been found to be in- 
habited, and their torrid zone to be temperate enough, by re- 
freſhing ſhowers, conſtant breezes, cold nights by the direct 
ſetting of the ſun, and interpoſition of the whole body of the 
earth. Antipodes which have been the ſubje& of ſo much 
controverſy, are now demonſtrated to be matter of fact; and 
the globe itſelf has been compaſſed with leſs difficulty by Magel- 
lan, Drake, Anſon, &c. than the Phœnicians and Greeks 
could have coaſted the Mediterranean. However there are yet 
parts enough undiſcovered to check our vanity, which by a 
modeſt computation we may allow to be a fourth part of the 
terraqueous globe. That there is a vaſt ſouthern continent, 
as yet ſcarce looked into, is now paſt controverſy, though it 
may be doubted, whether a farther diſcovery would turn to 

reat account; for the Dutch who have ſailed to 64 deg. S. 
2 have obſerved mountains covered with ſnow, and the 
ſtreights of Magellan are ſo froze in April, that there is then 
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_ no paſſing that way for ice. The northern parts of America 
are yet undiſcovered, nor is it determined, Whether it is a 
round from the Mediterranean to the Red ſea; yet little more 
| ſinia. Its inland parts have ve 

or but imperfeRly deſcribed. And as to Aſia what a prodigi- 
© ous compaſs are we forced to fetch about to come at its 
extreme regions, moſt of which might be ſaved, could a paſ- 

1 


ſage be diſcovered by the north to Tartary and China. A 
| palſage which has been often, attempted, but always with 


| thods have been lately tried to redreſs this inconvenience, both 


\ obſervations, is imperfect in proportion both to that number, 
a poſe, that the deſcription of the terreſtrial globe, though it has 


another are uſed as ſet down in authors, where-it is rare 


_ difficulties. 


charts or journals: So that this is too precarious a foundation 
the author leaves Moſes, he wanders as much as the Pheœni- 
_ tor: 
to imagine, that a writer can perfectly correct their errors, or 


land, Cluverius, Wells, and Rollin, whoſe works are admi- 
rable for the underſtanding of ancient writers. The geogra- 


GEOGRAPHY general or univerſal, that which conſiders the 


GEOGRAPHY ſpecial or particular, conſiders the conſtitution of 


GEO/MANCY “*, Geomantia, a ſpecies of divination, which is 
performed by means of ſeveral little points made at a venture 


futurity, and fo determine any queſtion of that kind: Than 


GEOME'”TRICAL, any thing relating to geometry. 
GEoMETRICAL Construction of an equation, the inventing and 
drawing of lines and figures to demonſtrate an equation, or 


GEO 


vaſt iſland or continent. Though Africa has been compaſſed 


an its coalts are thoroughly known, except Egypt and Abyſ- 
—— either not { — viewed 


diſappointment, and ſometimes with the loſs of the adven- 
turefs; | 
'There is one thin v 

RY 


lame in our Geography, the fix- 
ing the true longitu | 


places; and though ſeveral new me- 


from exact pendulums, and obfervations on the immerſions 
and emerſions of Jupiter's ſatellites, get have not proved 
quite effectual. For want of this China has been placed in 
our maps 5 or 600 French leagues farther diſtant than it really 
is, and an imaginary country made to fill up the vaſt interme- 
diate ſpace z and Voſſius, who delights in paradoxes, has ren- 
dered it yet farther off. : 

Thus it appears, Geography is far from having received its 
final perfection. Practical — make the leaſt progreſs. 
Geography, which would require an infinite number of exact 


and the accuracy they would require; and we may juſtly ſup- 


n conſiderably rectiſied, is ſtill very confuſed : I he only 
way of making good geographical maps would be to have the 
— of every place from aſtronomical obſervation. Lo ſup- 
ply this deficiency, the itinerary diſtances of one place from 


to find them without manifeſt contradictions or conſiderable 


We have had a Geography of late deducing all things from 
the Phoenician antiquities, which after all are nothing elſe but 
ſome looſe broken fragments, which, in general, diſcover 
little more than that the Phoenicians made long voyages, and 
viſited many remote countries, without having left us any 


to build a Geography upon: This work is intitled Geogra- 
phia ſacra ; but, as far as it is ſacred, it is true; whereas, when 


cians ever did. 

A body of ancient Geography is what has been long wiſhed 
But hitherto the attempts of the learned in this reſpect 

have been ſomewhat imperfect. And confidering the great 

miſtakes of the ancient geographers, &c. there is ſmall hopes 


make any conſiderable diſcoveries in this branch of learning. 


"Thoſe that have ſucceeded beſt in this way are Cellarius, Re- 


phical treatiſes which more immediately relate to our own 
country, and which are, perhaps, the moſt curious and ex- 
cellent of this kind extant, are Camden's Britannia and Horſ- 
ley's Britannia Romana ; which, however, are not without 
their miſtakes. Ferrarius has given us a geographical dictio- 
nary, afterwards enlarged and corrected , Baudrand ; this 
work had not appeared above a year in the world, till M. San- 
fon had diſcovered 500 faults only under the letter A. A work 
of the ſame nature has ſince been publiſhed in Engliſh ; and a 
late ingenious author undertakes to ſhew greater miſtakes 
under the letter A than any that occur in Ferrarius and Bau- 
drand. To mention only one, the Azores are there deſcribed 
as the ſame with the Canary iſlands, which is an error of 
worſe conſequence, and more inexcuſable, as the firſt meri- 
dian is uſually placed in theſe iſlands. 


carth, in general, without regard to any particular countries. 


the ſeveral particular regions, their bounds, mountains, cli- 
mates, inhabitants, plants, animals, cuſtoms, religion, po- 
licy, &c. 


upon paper without telling them: For from the different 
figures that ariſe from the even or odd number of dots of 
which the lines conſiſt, they pretend to ground a judgment on 


which there can be nothing more idle. Robert Flud, though 
otherwiſe a man of parts, gave way to the infatuation of 
Geomancy, on which he wrote a large treatiſe. Cardan's Geo- 
maney is the molt celebrated. Furetiere. 
* The word is Greek yrogariia, and derived from yia, earth, 
and wavreia, divination. 


theorem, to be geometrically true. See CONSTRUCTION of 


.G 
the f ſeries of n N 
in Geometrical progreſſion. See FROGRESSION 


GEOMETRICAL Proportion, or ſimp 


TION. 
GEOMETRICAL Solution of a problem, is When the 


St. GEORGE; ſee GA/RTER. 


equations. 


GEO 


GroMETRICAL Curve, is that when the tat 

the ſemiordinates may be expreſſed by any ale eit 
See CURVES... 

GEOMETRICAL Pregreſſiau, a ſeries 


Wbrai qu, 


of e . 
mince) proportion, either L r det 
ame ratio; thus 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. is a ec 


| n. 
of ratio's ; thus if B be to C, as Pen F. de ain 
metrical proportion; in like manner 8 * + in G. 
theſe are called geometrically proportionals. See PRG wo 


ſolved by lines truely in contradiftingy, 


inſtrumental or mechanical ſolution, name ba 
compaſles : It is alſo uſed in on to l 7,2 ke 
tions, as by infinite ſeriey's, &c. fl 


The ancients diſtinguiſhed Geometrical problems; 

ones, which, deriving their original — Pl 
be ſolved by a right-line and a circle. 2. Solid — * 
are ſolved by 1 pit 1 their original from a — 
a cone. 3. Linear problems, to ſolve which un 
ed lines are — — more com 
To theſe the moderns have added in geometry all 1; 

be expreſſed by equations, and, according ho hen ey 
of the equations, have diſtinguiſhed thoſe lines into (per: 
and have made it a rule, never to conſtru x prob 3w, 


f 8 lem by 
line of a ſuperior kind, that may be done b A 
kind. : d 


GEOMET RV“, originally fignified no more than the mz 


meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances or dimen; 
within it; but it is now uſed to ſignify the "Thaw — 
extenſion, or magnitude, abſtractly conſidered, ai n 
regard to matter. * 

* The word is Greek ytwwers/a, and derived from 
parpiv, to meaſure. F nn 
Geometry is divided into ſpeculative and practical]; the 64 
conſiders the extent of bodies, with regard to their thy. 
dimenſions : Practical is employed in meaſuring lines, ſuper 
ficies, and ſolids. 


| mr 4 aſſed from Egypt into Greece, and Thales of M. 


letus is believed to have carried it thither at his return fin 
his travels, Pythagoras admitted no diſciples who had ws 
learned the principles of Geometry, Anaxagores, Play, 
Ariſtotle, Architas, Eudoxus, &c. made this ſcience thei N. 
culiar ſtudy. oy 

The moſt illuſtrious of the ancients for Geometry are Ed 
and Archimedes. Euclid ſeems to have made ſpeculate 
Geometry his principal ſtudy, having left us a work intitle! 
the Elements of Geometry in 15 books, though it be doubte;, 
whether the two laſt be his. This work is conſidered 2s on; 
of the moſt precious monuments of antiquity, with regard v 
natural knowledge. Archimedes was a ſublime geometriciar 
His works are of the moſt exalted and abſtracted kind. Thee 
two celebrated geometricians ſhew how far the ancients cam. 
ed their knowledge in Geometry, But it entirely changed i 
aſpect in the laſt age by the new doctrine of fluxions. 5: 
Iſaac Newton was the author of this wonderful diſcovery, 25 
Leibnitz the firſt that publiſhed it in 1684, but under a di: 
rent name. All the great geometricians entered with ard: 
the paths that had been lately opened for them; and in yrv 
portion to the progreſs of this ſublime diſcovery, Geomer 
extended her bounds. We are ſometimes tempted to tit 
the time very indifferently employed which is beſtowed un 
abſtracted ſtudies that ſeem to be of no immediate utility, an 
only proper to ſatisfy a vain curioſity. It is indeed true, tt 
all the ſpeculations of pure Geometry and algebra are 8 
immediately applied to uſeful things, but oy either lead «r 
relate to thoſe that are of the greateſt utility. Beſides the a 
which every branch of the mathematics derives from Geone- 
ny; the ſtudy of this ſcience is of infinite advantage in the ui 
of life. Every one is deſirous of thinking and reaſoning g. 
ly; and it has been juſtly obſerved, that the belt pratics 
pic is Geometry. It is by this ſcience the moſt certain kn 
edge we are capable of, by the light of nature, 1s ach 
It teaches us to contemplate truths, to trace the chain of ck 
ſubtle and almoſt imperceptible as it frequently !5, 10 2 
follow them to the utmoſt extent. 


GEOPOY/NIC *, any thing relating to agriculture. 


„The word is Greek yrwrwx%;, and derived from a, the 63%, 
and Ti, labour. 


There are ſeveral other military orders of St. George, lm 


of which are now extinct, and others {till ſubſift 


GEO'RGIC * in general, denotes, any thing relating t0 


tillage, &c. of the ground ; but more particular) 1519 fur: 
to a poetical compoſition of Virgil conſiſting of __—y 
on the ſubject of huſbandry, with rules relating 7 
* The word is Greek y:wpyix:s, and derived from i, . 

ice, Work, or culture, with 
The ſtyle proper to a Georgic muſt be workec * _ 
great deal of vigour, that the words may be lively, n. (0 25 
thing the poet deſcribes may immediately preſent | ale 


2 


CY 


— 4 


2 
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—— 


Virgil are the two greateſt ma- 

* rent In Virgil's Georgics are con- 
oft uſeful rules for huſbandry in all its branches, 
- afion of Mæcenas that Virgil began his 
to which he applied himſelf ſeven years, having for 
Georgios, e retired to Naples, as he himſelf tells us in the end 
= Georgic, and finiſhed them in the year of Rome 
regard to the diction, they are the moſt finiſhed of 


It was at 


all hus wor | roduced nothing in this kind, except 
Tos bk a rardening, and a celebrated poem in Engliſh 
r. Phili 


p 


behold. 

ealogy, denotes whole, entire, or own.— 
rman denotes a brother both by the father's 
in contradiſtinRion to uterine, who is only 


fide. Couſins German are the children of 


GERMAN, in 
Thus brother 
and mother's fide, 

the mother's 


ſo by 
brothers or ſiſters. ; : : 
A/TION *, in botany, the act of a plant's ſhooting 
rn in the ground. See PLANT. 
* The word is Latin germinatio, and derived from germen, a 
branch or ſprig. CE 
8 * the name which the Lacedemonians gave to 
none or magiſtrates, that compoſed the ſenate called ge- 
Lycurgus inſtituted them, in order to balance the 
wer of the kings of Sparta, and to watch over the intereſts 
of the people. heir power ſubſiſted 80 years, namely, till 
the ephori were inſtituted. The Gerontes were at Sparta 
what the Arcopagites were at Athens. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek yipuy, an old man, as none 
were admitted to this ſenate under 6o years of age. 


GERUND “, in grammar, a ſort of tenſe of the infinitive 

00d. 

" The word is derived from the Latin gero, to bear. 
Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the nature of 
Gerunds. It is certain they are neither verbs, nor diſtinct 
moods of verbs, as they do not mark any affirmation of the 
mind ; beſides this, they have caſes. Some, therefore, will 
have them to be adjectives paſſive, whoſe ſubſtantive is the 
inßnitive of the verb, and ſo call them verbal nouns. D:@. 
Trev. 

GESTA/TION “, the interval between a woman's conception 
and delivery ; or the time of her going with child, 

* The word is Latin, geftatio, and derived from gero, to bear. 


GesTATION, among the ancient phyſicians, imported a ſort of 
exerciſe, which we call carriage, whereby a patient was made 
to ride on horſeback, in a chariot, &c. or even was rocked 
in his bed, if he could not endure a more violent motion. 

GESTICULATTION, the making affected or unſuitable ge- 

; ſtures, or in too great a number; which is a capital fault 
in an orator, 

| GESTURE, a motion of the body, in order to expreſs ſome 

idea of the mind: It conſiſts principally in the action of the 
bands and face, and is a kind of natural language that 
ſupplies the uſe of ſpeech in perſons born dumb. 

GPFAGH or Jehagh, a cycle of 12 years uſed among the Turks. 
Each year of the Giagh bears the name of ſome animal, 

GVANT, gigas, a perſon of enormous bulk and ſtature. And 
whatever relates thereto is called gigantic, 

The reality of Giants has been much controverted among the 
learned, Dr. Molineux, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
ſays he does not apprehend an extraordinary ſtature in a hu- 
man body to be any way repugnant to the courſe of nature ; 
but rather very conformable to a certain anomalous method 
ſhe apparently affects ſometimes in her productions. In the 
vegetable kingdom ſome are of the dwarf kind, whilſt others 
arile to ſo ſtupendous a growth, that they more than double 
the bulk even of ſuch as are eſteemed large in the ſame tribe : 
And amongſt animals if we compare that ſmall low breed 
of Manks horſes from the ifle of Man, to that large breed they 
have in Northamptonſhire, or the biſhopric of Liege in Flan- 


= we may properly enough eſteem theſe a ſort of gigantic 
orſes. 


That nature takes the ſame un 


| certain meaſures in the genera- 
tion of m 


1 nn, the Doctor thinks is not leſs apparent. Thus 
us Sages ers are remarkable for their low ſtature : And it is 
tan there are and have been dwarfs in all ages, not above 
7 2 in height, and ſome not ſo high. Now, ſince natu- 
g model, G Dok lo as to produce human creatures of ſo ſmall 
3 - Doctor cannot think it unreaſonable to imagine, 

„der 1ame natural cauſes may ſometimes att in the other 
dd eme likewiſe. 
3388 of Giants in ſcripture, as Goliah, Og 

ey 8 cc. we have ſeveral authentic accounts of 
5 5 a erg and travellers, both ancient and mo- 
| GrBBOUS » om the ſkeletons of ſuch enormous bodies. 


youre, ©, mn medicine, denotes any protuberance or con- 
xt in the body. 


2 1 i 
Fre word is J 
We: ny, 


n gibbur, and literally ſignifies a bunch, or 


G1BBovs, in aſtronomy, is applied to the enlightened parts of 
the moon, while moving from the full to the firſt quarter, and 


from the laſt quarter to the full a 
that time falcated or horned, whi 
Gibbous, See MOON: 
GVBELINS, a famous faction in Italy oppoſite to the Guelphs, 
that aroſe according to ſome in 1240, on the emperor Frederic 
IP's being excommunicated by pope Gregory IX. The abet- 
tors of the emperor were called Gibelins, and thoſe of the 


pope Guelphs : The original of theſe names and the riſe of 
the factions are variouſly related. 


GIGANTOMA'CHIA *, the battle of the giants with the 
gods, as recorded by fabulous antiquity. 
The word is Greek and derived from tas, a giant, and 
hv, a hght. 
GILD * or Guin, 
FRANK-PLEDGE. 


The word is derived from the Saxon gi//ar, to pay, as 


every perſon of this ſociety was to pay ſomewhat towards its 
ſupport. 


Gir p, in the royal botoughs of Scotland, denotes a company of 

merchants, who are freemen of the borough, the head of 
whom is the dean of Gild, who determines controverſies 
among his brethren, concerning trade, &c. calls courts at 
which the Gild-brethren are obliged to attend, manages the 
common ſtock, and amerces and collects fines. 


GILDHA'LDA Teutenicorum, denoted the fraternity of eaſt- 


— * merchants eſtabliſhed in London, now called the Stil- 
yard. 


G1LD-HALtY, one of the chief halls in London. | 
GFLDING or Gv1t.yixG, the art of covering any thing ovet 
with gold, either liquid or in the leaf, ; 
This art was not unknown among the ancients. The firſt Gild- 
ing in Rome, according to Pliny, was after the deſtruction of 
Carthage, under the cenſorſhip of Lucius Mummius, the ca- 
pitol being the firſt place that was ſo decorated. But ſoon 
after, even private perſons gilded the walls, vaults, &c. of 
their houſes, 
They had the ſame method of beating gold into laminæ or 
leaves as we have, though they did not carry it to the ſame 
perfection; the thickeſt were called bracttex Præneſtinæ as a 
ſtatue of Fortune at Præneſte was gilt therewith ; and the thin- 
ner ſort bracteæ quæſtoriæ. 
The moderns likewiſe uſe gold leaves of divers thickneſſes. 
The thickeſt are uſed for Gilding metals, and the thinneſt for 
wood. Beſides this, the ſecret of painting in oil furniſhes us 
with means of Gilding to ſtand againſt all the injuries of time 
and weather, which was unknown to the ancients, who uſed 
whites of eggs or ſize, neither of which will bear water. A 
glutinous, compound kind of earth, on which the Greeks ap- 
plied their Gilding on wood, they called leucophæum or 
leucophorum, probably, to make the gold ſtick and bear po- 
liſhing. 
We have ſeveral methods of Gilding in uſe among us; the 
chief of which are the following. 
G11.DING in oil, or oily fixe. In France the matter, on which 
the gold is applied, is the remains of colours ſettled to the bot- 
tom of the pots wherein painters waſh their pencils. "This 
matter, which is very viſcid, is firſt ground, then paſſed 
through a linen cloth ; and thus Jaid with a pencil on the mat- 
ter to be gilt, after having been waſhed once or twice over 
with ſize ; and if wood, with white paint. 
Inſtead of this the Engliſh gilders generally make uſe of a gold 
ſize made of yellow oker ground fine with water, and die on 
a chalk- ſtone, then ground up with a proper quantity of dry- 
ing oil, to give it the ſtiffneſs required. With this ſize the 
thing to be gilt is waſhed over by means of a bruſh ; and when 
almoſt dry, yet unctuous enough to retain the gold, they 
ſpread the gold leaves thereon, applying them with a piece of 
well carded cotton, a pallet, or the knife with which the 
leaves were cut. In proportion as the gold is laid on, it is 
preſſed down ſmooth with a bunch of cotton, or hare's foot, 
and by the ſame means, or a camel's hair pencil, they mend 
any flaws that may happen therein. This ſort of Gilding is 
uſed for domes, roofs of churches, ſtatues that are to ſtand in 
the weather, &c. 
G1LDIXG on a water fize, Wooden works and ſtucco are the 
only ones gilt in this way, which muſt, beſides; be ſheltered 
from the weather. This ſize is made of ſhreds of parchment, 
love, or any other alum leather, boiled in water to the con- 
iſtence of a jelly. 
If it be wood that is to be gilt, they give it a waſh of this 
ſize boiling hot; and when it is dry, another of whiting mixt 
up with the ſize. Inſtead of whiting ſome uſe plaiſter of Pa- 
ris, well ground and fifted ; others ceruſs or Spaniſh white, 
&c. It is laid on pieces of ſculpture with a ſtiff bruſh, ſmartly 
dabbing it, ſeven or eight times; and on ſmooth works, 
ten or twelve, drawing the bruſh over the work. When the 
whole is dry, it 1s moiſtened with fair water, and rubbed over 
with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it be a flat; otherwiſe it 
is ſwitched with ſeveral flips of the fame linen tied to little 
{ticks : Then they proceed to yellow it; having firſt repaired, 
if it be a piece of ſculpture in relicvo, the ſeveral parts which 
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ain ; the dark part being all 
{t the light one is convex ot 


denotes a fraternity, or ſociety, See 
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G1LpinG Metals, or Gil DIN by the fire, is performed either 


the white ground may have disfigured, with gravers, chiſ- | 

ſels, &c. 

The yellow is only common oker well ground and ſiſted, 

and mixt with the white ſize, only weaker / one half. It is 

laid on hot, and in works of ſculpture ſupplies the place of 
old which cannot be carried into the dentings of ornaments, 
c. Over the yellow is applied a ground on which the 

gold is to be pc agg laid; it general 1 conſiſts of Arme- 


| 
nian bole, blood-ſtone, black-lead, and ſome fat, to which 
ſome add ſoap and oil olive ; others burnt bread, biſtre, an- 


GIN 


the firſt lay of gold is clapped on and lightl 
liſher, and then expoſed to a gentle go 7 Tube Sith £78 
They commonly give it three ſuch la 

each lay conſiſts of a ſingle leaf for hoe — r the g. 
two for extraordinary ones; after each lay it * ng 
the fire. And after the laſt lay the gold may ip et are 


G1LDING of Books ; fee Book - Binding. 
GILL, a medicated kind of ale or drink made 


the dried lea f d-ivy therei 
. ves of ground- ivy therein. See ont 


timony, tin-glaſs, butter, and candied ſugar. Theſe being all GILLS, bronchiæ, in natural hiſtory, thoſe cartil,c: 


ground together with hot ſize, three lays of the compoſition 
are applied on the yellow, after each of them is dry, taking 
care not to put any in the little cavities to hide the yellow. 
The bruſh in this operation ſhould be ſoft ; and when the 
matter is dry, they rub it down with a ſtronger bruſh, to 
take off the little prominences and facilitate the burniſhing of 
the gold. 

Three ſorts of pencils are requiſite for Gilding; one to wet; 
another to touch up; and a third to flatten: Alſo a cuſhion 
to ſpread the gold leaves on, a knife to cut them, and a hare's 
foot, a ſquirrel's tail with a handle to it, or a piece of cotton, 
to take up and apply them. 

With the wetting pencils they moiſten the laſt layer with wa- 
ter, in order the better to retain the gold; then the leaves, if 
whole, are taken up from the cuſhion with the ſquirrel's tail; 
if in pieces, with the other inſtruments, and gently ſpread 
on the moiſtened parts. 

When any crack or flaw happens in the leaves in laying on, 
it is mended with little pieces, taken up on the repairing 
pencil; and with this or a Digger pencil the whole is ſmooth- 
ed, preſſing the gold into the dents. 

The work, when dry, remains to be burniſhed and matted, 
Burniſhing is poliſhing it with a burniſher, which is done 
with a dog's or wolf's tooth, a blood-ſtone, agate, &c. fitted 
in a handle, 

To mat is giving it a light ſtroke, where it is not burniſhed, 
with a pencil dipt in ſize, where a little vermilion has been 
mixt. This prevents its flawing, when handled. ; 
Laſtly, they apply a vermeil or lacker in all the little creſſes 
and cavities, and mend any little laws with ſhell gold. 
Vermeil is a compoſition made of gamboge, vermilion, and 
ſome ruddy brown colour gone together with Venice varniſh 
and oil of turpentine. 

fine lacca or dragon's blood with gum water, 

Sometimes they only burniſh the ground laid on laſt before the 
gold, and 2 waſh the part over with ſize. This me- 
thod is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face, &c. in relievo ; 
which thus do not appear ſo brilliant as the burniſhed parts, 
though more ſo than the flat or matted parts. 

To gild a thing and yet preſerve the white ground, a layer of 
Spaniſh white mixt with a weak fiſh glue is applied on all the 
parts of the ground on which the yellow or layer next under 
the gold might run. 


with liquid gold or leaf gold. 

The firſt iz performed with an amalgama of gold and mercu- 
ry, an ounce of the latter to a drachm of the former. 

Heating a crucible red-hot, the gold and mercury are. put 
into it and ſtirred gently about, till the gold be found melted 
and incorporated into a maſs with the mercury ; then they caſt 
it into water, and thence into other waters, repeating the 
lotion, to take the blackneſs off. They ſeparate from the 
maſs the mercury not united therewith, by ſqueezing it 
through a piece of ſhammy leather or linen cloth. See 
AMALGAMA. 

In order to receive this amalgama, the metal is ſcrubbed with a 


nſtead of this, ſome gilders only uſe 


branous parts that are the or of reſpirati 1 New, 
being properly their lungs. 2 2 tte; 
There is always © deal of air included in wer. 

this air which fiſhes reſpire : The mechaniſm of the and & 4 
ing contrived to ſeparate and imbibe this air and Gill, 
the blood, in the ſame manner as the lungs of 2 th 
M. du Verney obſerved in the Gills of a carp a fake > 
ing of ſeveral bony laminz ſubdivided into nun, . 
fibres, in order to ſuſtain the ramifications of r der 
patched thither from the heart. The uſe of which JG 
ſent the hlood, extremely ſubdivided, to the Water d i 
theſe laminz are various narrow paſlages to receive ..; 
divide the water taken in by the mouth into little * 
this ſtate the air joins if to the blood of 4 de . 
The Ci lternate dil | 

e Gills have an alternate dilatation and com | 

they dilate, the water is taken in; and —— 
it is expelled again; in which laſt action, the a; e. 
from the water is forced to enter the pores of the ide bag 
veſſels and all the little veins inoſculated with the Git "_ 
GINGER, a root too well known to nced a lone bob: 

It will be ſufficient to obſerve that it is of the tak, te. 
not ſtraight and even, but knotty, crooked, and irr uy: 
divaricated into many branches; all of which have pr, 
rances on their ſurface in different parts, and are not — 
the generality of bodies of this kind, but ſomewbat an 
They are of a pale yellowiſh colour when broken; fa f 
ſtructure, and eaſily beat into a ſort of woolly or long ths 
matter. They are of a very hot, acrid, and pungent ts 
though aromatic withal, and of a very agreeable ſmell, ' 
Ginger has been known in the earlieſt times we have ary f. 
count of: Theophraſtus mentions it, and Dioſcorides 0 
len, Pliny, and the reſt ſhew us that they were verſed x 
acquainted with it. We receive it at this time from the I: 
and Weſt-Indies ; China produces vaſt quantities of it, 8 
the iſle of Ceylon is full of it. The Oriental is much fuer 
to the American in its flavour, and is of a firmer {ub*%z 
than the other, and does not beat out fo much into thread, 
The Indians are very fond of Ginger; they eat both the yur 
ſhoots of the leaves, and the roots themſelves, cut fm! : 
their ſallads and broths ; and they make an excellent ſer: 
meat of them, preſerving them with ſugar, 

Ginger abounds greatly with a volatile oily falt ; diſtilel 
the Tanks it yields a conſiderable quantity of an efſentials, 
of an intolerable heat and pungency, but leſs aromatic tw 
might be expected. 

Ginger is an excellent carminative and ſtomachic; it aſs. 
geſtion, diſpels flatus's, and takes off cholicy pains often ala 
inſtantaneouſly, It is alſo highly eſteemed by ſome # 25 
phalic, and is particularly ſaid to ſtrengthen the memer. : 
is often uſed as a corrective to purging medicines, and hz % 
credit of being a great provocative to venery, eſpecially uc 
preſerved ſtate, 

GI'NGERBREAD, a kind of rich bread, whoſe fata 
heightened with ſpices, particularly ginger ; from wii: * 


takes its name. 


wire bruſh, and waſhed with water or beer, till all the foulneſs |GYNGLYMUS. “, in — a kind of articulation re 


which might hinder the cloſe union of the metals be removed ; 
after this, they rub a mixture of aqua fortis and quickſilver 
over it, 

Now they apply the gold, ufing a little knife or braſs-wire- 
bruſh, with which they overlay the whole work, being care- 
tul to miſs no part. Then giving the work a gentle heat be- 
fore the fire, they ſpread the amalgama thereon with a hair- 
bruſh. The metal is afterwards ſet on a grate, or cage, under 
which is a pan of coals, whereby the mercury is evaporated, 
leaving the gold behind ; and, during this evaporation, they 
take care to ſupply the places where gold is wanting by adding 
new pieces of amalgama with the knife or bruſh. 

Then they rub the work over with the wire bruſh dipt in beer 
or vinegar, whereby it is in a condition to be helled, that is, 
have its colour heightened, which is the laſt part of the pro- 
cels, Parker's method is to dip the work in a decoction of ar- 
gol, ſulphur, falt, and as much water as will cover it, hold- 
ing it therein till it have acquired the deſired colour; and 
then dipping 1t in cold water, 

To have the Gilding more durable, they quicken the work 
over again with quickſilver and aqua fortis, and gild it a ſe- 
cond time in the ſame manner: And even a third or fourth 
time, till the gold be the thickneſs of one's nail on the metal. 
To prepare the metal for Gilding with gold-leaf, it is firſt 
well fcratched, then poliſhed with a poliſher, and ſo ſet to 
the iis tu Acat, till it become of a blue colour. After this 


bling a hinge. See ARTICULATTION, 


* The word is Greek yry42p3;, and literally fignifes a hure l 
this articulation reſembles ſuch a motion. 


The alternative or reciprocal diarthroſis the ancient Gre 


termed Ginglymus, and mechanics charnal, It is £7 + 
vided into two kinds: As in one of theſe motions d 
bones always form an angle, it may be termed an op 
Ginglymus, which is exactly the ſame with the m0! 
hinge. The ſecond kind is adapted only to {ma turns s 
each ſide, and therefore is termed a lateral Ging\yms. 
In the angular Ginglymus either each bone patty c 
and partly is received by the other, there being tec 
eminences and cavities in cach, as in the articulation whe 
humeri with the ulna ; or there are only ſeveral emen x. 
one bone, received into the ſame number of cavities 1 


other, as in the articulation of the os femoris with wr” 
as in the a.. 
hyſis det 

a > 
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GINSENG, a root lately brought into Europe, 1 
with immoderate praiſes; but its great price has pie 

hitherto coming into general uſe. (re; io 
Ir is an oblong root never growing to any great 3 uche 
ſtandard is about 4 or 5 inches in length, aud 


2 


GIN 


It is ſeldom 8 re * 

much larger. It is thickeſt at 
— — _— very lender end at the bottom. 
the don ey however continues ſingle its whole length, but 
It very rar — two branches, at about 2 or 3 inches from 
uſually mu eſe have given fanciful people the idea of a man's 
the top and the upper or whole part of the root has been 
two legs» eſent his body. But it is not conſtant in its 
„ To arts; but as it ſometimes runs its whole 
dinkon Wy © dir the other hand it is ſometimes found di- 
ling a, 4 branches. It is of a tolerably firm tex- 
— 1 ace is not perfectly ſmooth, but furrowed in dif- 
ture; its iu with ſeveral wrinkles. It is moderately heavy, 
n aun hard; it may be broke between the hands, if it 


on _ yr kept ſo damp as to make it tough, and at ay 
- have 


oh with a knife. It is of a brownif] 

| bor dup —_— ſomewhat yellowiſh within, and is 
1. yp ane that it ſeems almoſt tranſparent. It has natu- 
ſo pure _ many ſhort and ſlender fibres growing from its 
pany = but theſe are ſometimes cut oft, before it 1s 
N ** Sometimes we find them on; but what is moſt 
4 the formation of the top of the root, which, when 
_—_ ; tire to us, is found compoſed of knots or tubera, 
— one another in an irregular manner. Theſe are 
3 4 of the bottoms of the decayed ſtalks of the ſeveral pre- 
— vears ; when the root is fair and entire, it is eaſy to 
55 cheſe how old it is; but very old roots not being ſo 
much in repute, the people who gather Ginſeng have often 
he precaution to cut off ſome, or even all theſe knobs, before 
SE dry the root. The Orientals themſelves are ſo nice 
on his fore, that they will not uſe any root that is not 
brought to them perfect, with the evident marks of the upper 
knob being the real head, and there being but one or two 
* . of a very agreeable and aromatic ſmell, though 
not very ſtrong; its taſte is acrid and aromatic, and has 
ſomewhat bitter in it. It is to be choſen ſound and firm, 
moderately heavy, not too tough, and of a good ſmell, 
Before it is bought, it will be prudent to cut every root through; 
for the Chineſe, of whom we have it, are ſuch expert cheats, 
that they frequently find a way to introduce pieces of lead 
into it to increaſe the weight. 
Ginſeng was wholly unknown to the ancients z but though we 
have not had any knowledge of it long, it has for many 
aves been famous among the Chineſe and in the other oriental 
n ons. We have it from China, and learn that it is pro- 
duced in the greateſt plenty in the ſhadowy foreſts of that 
kingdom and in Tartary, between the degrees of 39 and 4. 
north ; and there is of it in the ſame latitudes in America. It 
is generally obſerved that the Ginſeng of Corea is larger, 
hollower, and worſe than that of the places we have menti- 
ite. cned. But the truth is that the root collected there is not 
| Ginſeng but the ninzin, a different root, which we ſhall de- 
ſcribe under that article. 
We are ſenſible that this ninzin and the Ginſeng are gene- 
rally underſtood to be the ſame, and even the words them- 
{ves are uſed by the generality of authors as ſynonymous. 
| Nor is it to be wondered that a miſtake of this kind ſhould 
_ happen, when the world was but juſt getting acquainted with 
both. The roots are much alike in their ſhape and colour, 
aud yet more ſo in their virtues which ſcarcely differ at all but 


, & © = 


ith in degree; we are now to add to this that they were both 

12 brought from very diſtant parts of the world, and very little 
uſed among us. 

* The Chineſe and Tartars collect the roots of this plant with 


mhnite pains at two ſeaſons of the year, ſpring and autumn: 
they are forbid to touch them with any iron inſtrument, fo 
that they can only clean them with wooden knives: "They 
waſh them in a decoction of millet ſeed, and afterwards hang 
them over the fumes of the ſame liquor, which they boil 
a Conſiderable quantities for that purpoſe in a cloſe veſſel, in 
Pr cs 


ke upper part of which the root is ſuſpended over the ſurface 
trantparent, 

The mall fibres which are taken off they boil in water, and 
Make an extract of them which they uſe in the ſame intention 
van the root. The method the Orientals have of drying or 
eating this, and ſome other roots, is much ſuperior to any 
we have in uſe among us. The ſalip 1s a root of the orchis 
ind, cried in the ſame manner; but it is plain that we 
want patience to go through the proceſs, and that we cannot 
D he orchis roots well in any other manner. | 
new 2 [he Chineſe value the true Ginſeng ſo highly, that it ſells 
0% with them for three times its weight in filver. They are 
i Well acquainted with it to let any adulterations paſs upon 
Dit it is no wonder if, at this diſtance, we readily 
4 25 e root of ninzin which ſo much reſembles it under its 


f N - 
The Chineſe, 
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them 8 


and, indeed, the Aſiatics in general, think the 
2 almoft an univerſal medicine; they have recourſe to 
nas 6 „ ancales as the laſt remedy, and readily give themſelves 
ver, vw nen i! will 7 -t 4 h - T = . (c; diſ 'r . 
be not Cure them. I here is (ſcarce a diſeaſe it 
enen mendcd as a remedy for; but the virtues, moſt 
„el believed to be in it, are thoſe of a reſtorative, a pro- 
a cordial. Ii is famous in the caſt for giving 


of the liquor; after this they dry it for uſe, and thus it becomes 


GLA 


ſtrength and ſpirits to perſons who have diſabled themſelves by 
too tree a uſe of women, They recommend it greatly alſo in 
the ſmall-pox, in fevers of all kinds, and in diſorders of the 
ſtomach and bowels, and tell us that diarrhcea's and dyſenteries 
are cured by it ; but they caution people not to give it in too 
large doſes to perſons of florid ſanguine conſtitutions, on 
whatever occaſions it may be neceſlary to them. 
The European phyſicians eſteem it a good medicine in con- 
vulſions, vertigoes, and all nervous complaints, and recom- 
mend it as one of the beſt reſtoratives known. Its doſe is 
from 10 to 20 grains in powder, and from one dram to two, 
to the pint in intuſion. 

GIRDERS, or girding beams, in architecture, the largeſt timbers 
in a floor. Their ends are uſually faſtened into the ſummers 
or breaſt-ſummers, and the joiſts are framed in at one end into 
the Girders. 5 
By the ſtatute for rebuilding London, no Girder muſt lie 
leſs than ten inches into the wall, and their extremities always 
laid in loam. | 

GIRDLE, cingulus or zona, a belt of leather, &c. tied round 

the reins. 
In ancient times inſolvent debtors ſurrendered their Girdle 
in open court, becauſe as our anceſtors carried all their neceſ- 
ſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, &c. hanging at their girdle, this 
became a ſymbol of the eliate. 

Duickſikver GIRDLE, in medicine, a kind of Girdle made of 
flannel, linen, &c. which is beſmeared with mercury, when 
killed by hog's lard, &c. and worn round the patient's waiſt, 
in order to cure the itch, deſtroy vermin, &. 

GVFRON, or Guiron, in heraldry, a triangular figure with a long 

ſharp point, like a wedge, terminating in the center of the 
eſcutcheon. 
When there are eight Girons, which are alternately metal 
and colour, the ſhield is abſolutely termed gironne ; but when 
the number is over or under, it muſt be particularly ſpeci- 
hed. (Plate XXXII. fig. 18.) blazoned gironne of fix argent 
and ſable. 

GVZZARD, a part in a fowl, which performs the ſame office 
as the ſtomach does in other animals. The Gizzard is made 
of ſuch a ſtrong contexture as readily to grind its contents; 
for which purpoſe the bird ſwallows rough ſtones, which, 
when grown ſmooth, are caſt out as of ao farther uſe. Dr. 
Harvey obſerves that this grinding may be heard in falcons, 
eagles, &c. As to the ſtrength of the Gizzard and the uſe of 
ſtones in digeſtion, S. Redi tried divers curious experiments 
with glaſs bubbles, ſolid glaſs, diamonds, &c. Dr. Derham, 
looking into the Gizzard of a tynx, or wry-neck, found only 
piſmires therein; and the Gizzard of a green wood-pecker 
was full of ants and tree maggots, but few ſtones, 


GLACIA'LIS “, icy, or ſomething relating to ice. 


* The word is Latin, and derived from glacies, ice. 


GLA'CIS, in fortification, a declivity or ſloping bank that 
reaches from the parapet of the counterſcarp, or covert way, 
to the level of the circumjacent helds. It is otherwiſe called 
eſplanade, being fix feet high and gradually diminiſhing till it 
be loſt in the ſpace of ten fathoms. "Thus a aaa, plate X. fir. 
18, repreſents the Glacis. 

GLADE, in gardening, &c. an open proſpect cut through a 
wood or grove, &c. 

GLADIA”TORS X, in antiquity, perſons who fought, gene- 
rally, in the arena at Rome for the entertainment of the 
people. 

The word is formed from the Latin g/adias, a ſword. 
They were uſually ſlaves, and after ſerving three years on the 
arena were diſmiſſed. The Romans borrowed this cruel cu- 
ſtom from the Aſiatics, and the very prieſts had their ludi pon- 
tificales and ludi ſacerdotales. As from the earlicſt antiquity 
we find that it was cuſtomary to ſacrifice priſoners of war ta 
the manes of the great men that fell in the engagement, 
in proceſs of time they came alſo to ſacrifice flaves at the fune- 
rals of all perſons of condition ; but as it would have appeared 
barbarous to have cut their throats like beaſts, they were ap- 
pointed to fight with each other, and do their beſt to ſave their 
own lives by killing their adverſary. _ 
Hence aroſe maſters of arms called laniſtæ, and men learned 
to fight. Theſe laniſtæ bought ſlaves to train up to this crue} 
trade, whom they afterwards fold to ſuch as had occaſion to 

xhibit ſhews. 
Toke Brutus, who expelled the kings, vas the firſt who 
honoured the funeral of his ſather with theſe inhuman diver- 
ſions at the ſepulchre of the deceaſed ; but afterwards they 


ſons, beſides ſlaves, would hire themſelves to this infamous 
They were all firſt ſworn that they would fight till death, and 
if they failed, they were put to death, either by fire, fworcs, 
clubs, whips, &c. It was uſual for the people or emperor to 
grant them life, when they ſhewed no ſigns of fear, Au- 
uſtus decreed that it ſhould always be granted them. 
— ſlaves and freed men, the wanton ſport ſpread to per- 
ſons of rank, as we find in Nero's time: And Domitian ex- 
hibited combats of women in the night-time; and we alſo 
find that dwarfs encountered with one another, : 
Conſtantine the Great firſt prohibited theſe combats in the 


caſt; 


were removed to the circus and amphitheatres; and other per- 
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eaſt : But the practice was not entirely aboliſked in the weſt | 
before Theodoric, king of the Oſtrogoths, in the year 500 3 
Honorivs's prohibition to that purpoſe not appearing to have 
been executed. 
Before the day of battle, he who exhibited the ſhews gave 
the people notice thereof by bills containing the gladiators 
names and their marks of diſtinction, which was commonly 
a peacock's feather: They alſo gave notice how long the 
ſhews would laſt, and how many couples of Gladiators there 
would be. Sometimes they gave repreſentations of theſe things 
in painting. , ; 
When the day came, after a ſolemn proceſſion of the Gladia- 
tors round the arena, they brought two kinds of weapons; 
aſter this they proceeded patta componere, to match them by 
pairs, carefully; the firſt weapons were wooden foils, &c. cal- 
led rudes, arma luſoria, or exercitoria, with which they be- 
an to fence, and this was called ventilare or præludere. 
hen they were well warmed with theſe, they advanced nak- 
ed to the ſecond, being called arma decretoria, which were 
effective weapons, that were appointed them, as ſwords, poni- 
ards, &c. This was called dimicare ad certum, vertere arma, 
or verſis armis pugnare. 
When any received a remarkable wound, either his adverſary 
or the people uſed to cry out, Habet, or hoc Habet. 
The worſted party ſurrendered his arms, and acknowledged 
himſelf conquered. Yet this would not ſave his life, unleſs 
the people pleaſed, to whom, therefore, he made his applica- 
tion. e two ſigns of favour and diſlike given by the _ 
were premere pollicem and vertere pollicem : The former M. 
Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fingers of both hands be- 
tween one another, and ſo Folding the thumbs upright and 
cloſe together: This was a ſign of the people's admiration of 
the courage ſhewn by both combatants, and at the ſame time 
for the conqueror to ſpare his antagoniſt's liſe, as Horace 
expreſſes it: 
Fauter utroque tuum laudabit pollice Iudum. 
And Menander has, 3z«zuva; mitw to preſs the fingers, which 
was a cuſtom on the Grecian ſtage deſigned as a mark of ap- 
probation, equivalent to our clapping. 
But the bending back of the thumbs authoriſed the victor to 
kill the other combatant outright for a coward, 
Beſides this privilege of the people, the emperors ſaved 
whom they thought ht, when they were preſent at the ſolem- 
nity, 
ye 46 the engagement, ſeveral marks of favour were conferred 
on the victor, particularly a branch of palm and a ſum of 
money, probably collected among the ſpectators : 
Accipe viclori populus quod pſtulat aurum. 
The moſt common rewards were the pileus and rudis: The 
former was given only to ſlaves, as a token of obtaining their 
freedom; the latter was beſtowed both on ſlaves and freemen. 
The ſeveral kinds of Gladiators were the Retiarii, the Secu- 
" tores, the Myrmillones, the Thraces, the Samnites, the Pinni- 
rapi, the Eſſedarii, the Andabatz, the Rudiarii or Veterani, 
the Catervarii, the Dimachæ, the Fiſcales or Czfariani, the Ho- 
plomachi, the Meridiani, the ordinarii Provocatores, and the 
Spectatores. They owed their diſtinction to their country, 
their arms, their way of fighting, and the like. 
GLanpiaToRs Var, bellum GLADIATORIUM or Spartacum, 
alſo called bellum ſervile, was a war in which the Romans 
were engaged in the year of Rome 680. Spartacus with other 
Gladiators, his aſſociates, to the number of 74, having made 
their eſcape from the place of their confinement at 8 
gathered together à body of ſlaves, at whoſe head they put 
themſelves, over- run Campania, and defeated the Roman 
Prætors. At length they were defeated in 682 at the extre- 
mity of Italy, after having in vain attempted to paſs into Si- 
cily. Craſſus not being able to finiſh this war, Pompey was 
ſent as general againſt them. 
GLA'DIUS, ſword, in the Norman laws, &c, denoted ſupreme 
juriſdiction, | 
GLAND glandula, glandule, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy kind 
of body, that ſcrves to ſeparate a particular humour from the 
blood. 
Glands are either ſimple or compound; the latter conſiſts 
of the former, and are both contained in one common 
membrane. Thoſe of the ſimple kind convey their proper 
humour through their own lymphatic ducts either to the 
chyle, or to the venous blood; or elſe they diſcharge their 
contents, either on the external parts of the ſkin, or the ſur- 
faces of the looſe membranes, which are every: where found 
in the body ; but the compound Glands, by means of a proper 
canal, diſcharge their humors formed in every part into a larger 
canal, and at laſt, by means of this common emiſſary, into 
the large cavities, eſpecially thoſe of the mouth and inteſtines, 
or quite out of the body, for particular purpoſes. The ſimple 
Glands are alſo called conglobate, and the compound conglo- 
merate Glands, 
The fimple Glands are formed of a certain exterior and flen- 
der membrane, together with a ſubjacent one, to which the 
other cloſely adheres : The former compoſed of circular and 
claftic fibres, every-where, comprehends, braces up, compreſſes, 
and expreſſes te contained liquor, and conſiſts principally of 
x Coltexture of the ſmall veſtels, which enter it and are ſent 


* 


fabric of the Gland was arterial. Theſe m 


gyrated canals, whoſe extremities are Cylindrical 


of the mouth, of the back part of the tongue, e 
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out from it. The latter, which is thick | 
conſiſts of fibres running almoſt in all rechner c 


intricate and perplexed contexture o 
ſubſervient almoſt to the ſame — — — ki 
Theſe membranes receive the arteries, ſupport their forne, 
tions in a due and unalterable order, and accura | 
and diſtribute theſe ramifications to ev the tel ne 
mags of the Gland]; ſo that an injection o Wax _—_ nu; 
y increafing the bulk of the ſmall arteries, and — 


that th. | 


alſo, veins diſpoſed in the ſame direction with — 
ate 


ries, and more and larger nerves than an 

an equal bulk; and theſe nerves are alſo ſo — * 
the {mall body of the Gland, that they ſeem lu eg 
up _ 7 wag _ Theſe membranes, of which he Cle 
co ave alſo hatic veſſels, which arr 1 
ſent out from them. ny wich ame at = 


Their arteries are conical, inflected, ramous, ela; 


the other veiſels, would almoſt make us think, 


an infinite number of different angles; ſo that th Polition x 


The arterial blood, therefore, conveyed to | 
moved very briſkly ; for there is a — . wy 
preſſion, a mutual preſſure of the parts upon each c * 
oblique preſſure, a continual permutation of contact Pa 
where a multifarious application to all the moſt minute 2 
of the canals, a various rotation at every moment Pp 
oppolite preſſure in every particle; a diſtribution cf the 10 
mors into the ramifications, and a return thereof to the We: 
hcations z an attenuation, an attrition, a preſervation of 1 
dity, ſolidity, ſecretion, and a due mixture. 
the mean time the ramifications ariſing from the tru 
of the artery are generally narrower than the trunk a thy 
particular part whence they ariſe : This happens even in t, 
moſt minute ramifications, ſo that the ultimate ramificaicn 
are ſmaller than the ſmalleſt part of the common trat 
the ultimate trunks tranſmit the red and thickef part of ie 
blood, and convey it tothe beginnings of the ſmall veins, The 
ſmaller ramifications receive finer, more fluid and pelud 
parts, ſmaller than the diameters of the reſpectivye cute. 
preſſed through them by an oblique, oppolite, and fta 
force. 
But this ſubtile fluid, deſtitute of the thicker parts, is no loner 
blood, but ſome other liquor of various kinds, ſuch as (we, 
perſpirable matter, or that diſcharged by the cutaneous pores 
tears, pinguious wax, the wax of the ears, mucus, (alin, 
ſpit, mucilage, lymph, ſerum, bile, feed, oil, milk, and fr 
Hence the ultimate ramifications, loſing their former nan 
of artery, are denominated from the nature of the fluid the 
contain; and as they often aſſume all the properties of an z- 
tery, they will alſo have their ſmaller ramifications and vers 
Hence there are both arteries and veins deſtined for the ſerun, 
the lymph, the aqueous parts, and the ſpirits, as well a fr 
the blood. Nor is it known where this progreſſion tem. 
nates ; but by this means we come to know the origin, &: 
progreſs, the end, and the office, of the lymphatic velſels. de 
Error LO/CI. 
The ramifications however of any ſuch artery, when no lat 
ger ramous, but direct, and collected in the fineſt meradraz 
of the moſt minute glandular follicle, opening the mouths > 
the extremities, diſcharge their contained fluid into 2 ci 
cavity, formed by that fine membrane, where being cc eck 
it in fome meaſure remains, and is the glandular Y ws: 
repared and accumulated, - 
t is probable that the nerves of the Glands, by a m 
apparatus, diſcharge their ſpirits intothis common cavity, ve 
they are mixed with the lymph, and furniſh it with the qr 


| lities it naturally ought to have. 


In the mean time the lymphatic arteries often cane? 
lymph received into their ſmall veins, furniſhed with wy 
by us called vaſcular lymph, to theſe Glands 3 and by " 
rent apparatus convey it into the ſame follicle, wher © 
mixed with the glandular lymph and ſpirits, in ore? NY 
a moſt ſubtile part, in the room of that which is 1 
Then this compound humor is by the contractile _ on 
fibrous membrane, the motion of the artery, and the —_ 
the muſcles, carried through the egredient e 
into other Glands, where it is again to undergo the 2 © 
on ; and thence into the receptacle of the chyle, the bt 
duct, or the blood-veſlels : and ſuch feem to be congl 

Glands in all the parts of the body. this fob 
But, in other Glands, the caſe isquite different; ſince ** 
cle immediately expels through its proper emillary ur. * 
it receives, into ſome common cavity: thus _ 3 cath 
cus is depoſited, collected, and changed in the RM 
the ſinuſes of the ſuperior jaw, the cellulæ of the 05 4 - vor 
under the ſella turcica, the excavations of the pong} _ 
of the noſtrils, the cavities of the noſtrils, and che # 125 
the tonſils. Of this kind ſeem to be the mucilzg nde 
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. c-c50r part of the epiglottis of the internal part of the 


and it of the meatus auditorius, of the larynx, of the aſpera 
noſtrils, + tha bronchia, of the ceſophagus, of the ſtomach, 
ry; he inteſtines, * ſpecies of Glands may be called 
ſimple 4 8 $a ayer a ſimilar apparatus, diſcharge their 
Again. 77 through proper emiſſaries, ariſing from the 
un OG Flands in the external 
; ty without the ſkin, as the Glands in the externa 
common cavity in the pinnæ naſi, in the exterior part of the 
auditory e inning of the internal part of the noſtrils, in 
noſe, in 2 neck, in the axillæ, in the ſcapulæ, in the 
the face, 3 - ples and navel, in the hips, in the areola of 
areolæ oft — — in the pubes, in the mons Veneris 
the anus, m 3 ſcrotum, in the integuments of the penis, 
in both * the female pudenda, and in the knees. The 
in the * kind are now called ſebaceous Glands. 
2 1 diſtance of an artery from the heart, its ſituation 
Heats us to the heart, and the trunk whence it ariſes, its 
us complication, the different velocity of the blood mov- 
. * the proportion of each ramification to its com- 
ing er the diflerent external and internal expreſſing force, 
e ce of the fluid in the common cavity, its diſtri- 
2 — into places which again change the humors b 
n — and the exhalation or ſeparation of the mol 
* * of the ſecreted Aluids, are all circumſtances which 
— guns” = various liquors ſecreted from the ſame blood 
_ parts, and, when ſecreted, ſurpriſingly changed, 
38 Aructure of the human body, as diſcovered by the evi- 
dence of ſenſe, theſe cauſes are found to be various in various 
arts of the body, or they are capable of —_ deduced from 
bis ſtructure of the body, with the greateſt evidence, by means 
of infallible mechanical Jaws, and by a r of the na- 
ture of the humors which may be eaſily and ſpee ily acquired. 
The innumerable ſpecies, therefore, of ſecretions and ſecreted 
guids may be hence underſtood. f 
Hence, it is by no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that, in order 
to glandular ſecretion, pores of a determined, various, and 
janumerable ſize are abſolutely requiſite ; _— ſince it is 
repugnant to the laws of nature, that there ſhould be ſuch, or 
that they could act in ſuch a manner, though they really ex- 
Mach leſs is it conſiſtent with the principles of phyſic to ac- 
count for glandular ſecretion by any ferments, whether they 
are ſuppoſed thick or fluid, or whether we Conceive them to 
act by termentation, precipitation, coagulation, ſolution, change, 
or 2fimilation ; for to theſe neither cauſe, * * matter, place, 
ad mixture, efficacy, proportion, duration, effect, or terminati- 
tion can be aſſigned. 
But of theſe ſimple Glands already deſcribed, or of others 
kighty fimilar to them, united by common veſlels, and wrapped 
up in a common membrane, are formed the compound or con- 
elomerate Glands, Theſe are generally furniſhed with a com- 
mon emiſſary, which receives the humors from all the emiſ- 
ſar ies of the other parts, collects them, and diicharges them 
azain into ſome other larger cavity. Of this kind are the 
(Glands of the eye, the parotids, the pancreas, and ſome others. 
This comm-n cavity or receptacle ending in an emiſſary fre- 
quently is either firſt changed, as it were, into an arterial in- 
fiected veſſel, which induces ſome change in the humors they 
convey, and by an apparatus, like an artery, diſcharges them 
uno an open and potent receptacle; as in the teſtes, the duc- 
tus Highmorianus, the epididymis, the vas deferens, and the 
veliculz ſeminales ; or, ſecondly, it is immediately conveyed 
into a common emunctory. 
Hence, tis certain that, by means of the Glands, there are ſe- 
parated from the arterial blood, water, lymph, a fine ſerum, 
and alſo the ſalts, ſpirits, and highly ſubtile parts of the oils 
mixed with theſe ; that all theſe, either becoming ſtagnant, 
are collected, changed, and accumulated in certain places; or 
torced through the tmall veſſels, into the moſt minute parts of 
tic body, for the purpoſes of motion and nutrition, and thence 
return to the heart by their proper veins, or are exhaled ; and 
that the part of the blood, after this remaining in the arteries, 
enters the veins which become gradually wider, is mixed with 
lar blood, diluted with lymph, and returns to the heart. 
vr this reaſon the arterial blood is, about the heart, highly 
duted, but gradually becomes thicker, and is thickeſt of all, 
moſt viſcid and caſily concreted, in the end of the artery, that 
N, the deginning of the vein; for which reaſon it requires a 
welle! incapable of obſtruction, and an admixture of ſome di- 
nz liquor, that is, of lymph which has aſſumed its due 
N by having performed its ſeveral offices, and is return- 
n= ye tne heart, It alſo requires an admixture of ſpirits. 
mY theſe circumſtances muſt happen to it, before it can be 
” eh conveyed into the pulmonary arteries ; otherwiſe the 


a dd 4 ] 1 > * 1 . 
cal be only fit for performing one courſe of circula- 
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om know the particular parts, the diſcorders ; of 
of Vie eminently endanger health, and the continuation 
the dick 3 . we know, how much the large veſſels, 
8 _ e ſmall vellels, and the ſubtile humors, 
A * trength, ſtability, and flexibility of the body. 
eee underſtand why the veins becoming gradu- 

Sec, lax, fit for the concourſe and dilution of the hu- 


Furnaces er making GLAs: ; in this manuſacture chere are three 
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mors, ſhould perform their reſpective offices, before a ſteſh 
return of the blood to the heart can be produced. 
But ſome Glands ſeem to be of another ſtructure ; fince in 
them the artery, conveying the humors, diſcharges the thicker 
blood into its correſponding vein by means of anaſtomoſes, run- 
ning between the artery and the vein; but, after this, the artery 
going on ſingle, and being contorted, diſcharges from its ex- 
tremity, into the common receptacle, its proper liquor, pre- 


pared in it, but different from the blood, though ſecreted froni 
it. Boerhaave's In/tit. 


GLA/NDERS, a kind of diſeaſe in a horſe, that conſiſts in a 


running of a corrupt matter from the noſe, being white, yel- 
low, green, or black, according to the degree of malignity, or 
the longer or ſhorter continuance of the infection. 

Authors aſcribe it to various cauſes, namely, to inſection; a 
diſorder in the lungs, ſpleen, liver, and brain. When the 
matter becomes of a blackiſh colour, which is commonly 13 
its laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it comes from the ſpine, and hende 
it is called the mourning of the chine. 

A late author thinks that the chief ſeat of this diſtemper is in a 
little, ſoft, ſpongy fleſh which is caſily dilated by the leaft in- 
flux of blood. 


GLA'NDULA Guidonis, in ſurgery, a ſoft, ſingle, moveable, 


tumor reſembling a gland, without any roots, and ſeparats 
from the neighbouring parts, 


GLA'NDULOUS, any thing conſiſting of glands. The cor- 


pus glanduloſum is more properly denominated proſtatæ, or 
the proftate glands, 


GLANS, in anatomy, the tip of the penis, which is covered 


with the præputium; and it is likewiſe called balanus. Glans 


alſo denotes the tip or extremity of the clitoris. See GENE- 
RA”TION. 


GLASS, a kind of factitious, brittle, and tranſparent body pro- 


duced by the action of the fire upon a fixed ſalt and ſand that 
readily melts. 

When, or by whom, the art of making Glaſs was irivented, is 
uncertain, Some will have it to have been known before the 
flood, but without any proof, However, Glaſs could not be 
unknown to the ancients ; for a kiln of bricks can hardly be 
burnt, or a batch of pottery ware made, but ſome of the brichs 
and ware will be at leaſt ſuperficially turned into Glaſs, 

Pliny tells us that the diſcovery was owing to the following 
accident : Some merchants being driven by ſtreſs of weather to 
the mouth of the river Belus in Syria, theſe being obliged to 
make a ſire on the ground to dreſs their victuals, and there be- 
ing a great quantity of the plant kali on the ſpot, ſome of the 
aſhes of this plant were accidently 1aixed with the ſand of the 
place, which produced a vitrification. This hint the Sidoni- 
ans improved and brought it into uſe, 

Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fineneſs of 
its Glailes; but lately the French and Englith have excelled the 
Venetians ; ſo that we are no longer ſupplied from abroad. 
The materials at preſent made uſe of in the compoſition of Glas, 
are a ſalt extracted chiefly from a kind of alhes called pulve- 
rine or rochetta, and ſand or ſtone. 

The aſhes, called pulverine, are thoſe of a vegetable common 
in the Levant, called kali; we have given the method of ex- 
tracting the ſalt from thoſe aſhes under the word A\LCALI. 
Ant. Neri ſays, that all white tranſparent ſtones, which will 
not burn to lime, are ft for making Glaſs; and that all ſtones 
which will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, are capable of being em- 
ployed in making Glaſs. But this latter aſſertion, Dr. Mer- 
ret obſerves, is not always ſtrictly true. Indeed, nothing 
makes finer and clearer Glaſs than common flint, but the 
charge of preparing it hinders the Glaſs-men from uſing it. 
When proper ſtones are not eaſily procured, the Glaſs-men 
ſubſtitute a fine white ſand, ſuch as is dug near Maidſtane, 
in Kent for cryſtal Glaſs ; and a harder and more gritty ſort, 
ſuch as is brought from Woolwich in the ſame county, for 
green and bottle Glaſs. But, when the artiſt propoſes a per- 
fect colour and tranſparency, he adds a ſmall proportion of 
manganeſe, or ſyderea, a ſpecies of load-ſtone, found in ſeve- 
ral parts of Germany, Italy, and even the Mendip-hills in 
Somerſetſhire. 

The ſalt always dries in lumps ; but, before it is fit for mix- 
ing with the ſand, &c. the lumps muſt be beaten to a grofs 
powder, and dried gently in a furnace. When it is entirely 
dry, it muſt be reduced to a nne powder and ſifted. In like 
manner whatever ſtone is uſed in Glaſs, it muſt be calcined, 
powdered very fine, and ſifted, 

Frit is an equal proportion of ſalt and ſand, or powdered 
ſtone, mixed and incorporated together by a ſtrong fire in a 
furnace, ſo that this ſubſtance may be readily ſuſed and turned 
into Glaſs, 

This frit, or calx, is of three ſorts ; the fineſt is made of the 
ſalt extracted from pulverine and ſand, or flint powder, ot 
which cryſtal-Glaſs is made. A ſecond fort is made of the 
aſhes of pulverine or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from 
them, of which is made the ordinary white Glaſs. The thud 
ſort is made of common aſhes without any preparation, and 
will require ten or twelve hours baking. Wherezs it is ſuf- 
ficient to bake the others about five hours, aſter they have been 
well mixed over a moderate fire. 
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forts of furnaces z one is for the frit, called the calcar. The ſe- 
cond is for working the Glaſs. The third ſerves to anneal the 
Glaſs, and is called the leer. See Plate XXXIV. fig. 6. | 
The calcar A reſembles an oven ten feet long, ſeven broad, 
and two deep. The fuel, which in England is ſea-coal, is put 
in a trench on one fide of the furnace, and the flame, aha? ay 
rating from the roof upon the frit, calcines it. 
The Glaſs-furnace, or working-furnace, B, is of a circular 
form of three yards diameter, and two high and is divided 
into three parts, each of which is vaulted. The lower part, C, 
is properly called the crown, and is madein that form. Its | 
uſe is to keep a briſk fire of coal and wood, which is never put 
out. The mouth of it is called the bocca. There are ſeveral 
holes in the arch of this crown through which the flames paſs 
into the ſecond vault or partition, and reverberate into the 
ts filled with the ingredients above-mentioned. Round the 
inſide, are eight or more pots placed, and piling pots on them. 
The number of pots is always double that of the bocca's, or 
mouths, D, or of the number of workmen, that each may 
have one pot refined to work out of, and another for metal to 
to refine in, while he works out the other. Through the 
working-holes the metal is taken out of the pots, and the pots 
are put into the furnace. Theſe holes are ſtopped with move- 
able covers, made of lute and brick, to ſkreen the workmen's 
eyes from the ſcorching flames. On each fide the bocca, or 
mouth, is a boccorella, or little hole, out of which coloured 
Glaſs or finer metal is taken from the piling-pot. Above this 
oven, there is the third oven or leer, about five or fix yards 
long, where the veſſels or Glaſs is annealed or cooled; this 
conſiſts of a tower, beſides the leer, into which the flame 
aſcends from the furnace. The tower has two mouths through 
which the Glaſſes are put in with a fork and ſet on the floor 
or bottom, but they are drawn out in iron pans, called fraches, 
through the leer to cool by degrees, fo that they are quite cold 
by the time they reach the mouth of the leer, which enters 
the ſaroſel or room, where the Glaſſes are to be ſtowed. 
The green Glaſs furnace is ſquare, having at each angle an 
arch for annealing and cooling the Glafſes, Ihe metal is 
wrought on two oppoſite ſides, and on the other two they 
have their calcars, into which are made ſmall, or linnet-holes 
for the hre to come from the furnace to bake the frit, and to 
diſcharge the ſmoke ; fires are made in the arches to anneal the 
work; ſo that the whole proceſs is done in one furnace. 
"Theſe furnaces muſt not be made of brick, but of ſandy ſtones. 
In France, they build the outſide of brick, and the inner part, 
to bear the fre, is made of a fort of fuller's earth, or tobacco- 
ipe clay, of which earth they alſo make their melting-pots. 
Mr. Blancourt obſerves, that the worſt and rougheſt work in 
this art is the changing the pots, when they are worn out, or 
eracked. In this caſe the great working-hole muſt beuncovered, 
the faulty pot muſt be taken out with iron hooks and forks, 
and a new one muſt be ſpeedily put in its place through the 
flames by the hands only, For this work the operator guards 
himſelf with a garment made of ſkins in the ſhape of a pan- 
taloon, that covers him all but his eyes, and is made as wet 
as poſſible ; the eyes are defended with a proper ſort of Glaſs. 
Inflruments uſed in making GL Ass; the inſtruments made uſe of 
in this work may be reduced to the following : a blowing pipe 
made of iron, about two feet and a half long, with a wooden 
handle. An iron rod to take up the Glaſs, after it is blown, 
and to cut off the former. Sciflars to cut the Glaſs, when it 
comes off from the firſt hollow iron. Shears to cut aud ſhape 
great Glaſſes, &c. A large iron ladle, with the end of the 
handle caſed with wood, to take the metal out of the refining- 
pot, and put it into the workmen's pots. A ſmall iron ladle, 
caſed in the ſame manner, to take off the alcaline ſalt, that 
ſwims at top. Shovels, one like a peel to take up the great 
Glaſſes, another like a fhre-ſhovel to feed the furnace with coals. 
A hooked iron fork, to ſtir the matter in the pots. An iron 
rake for the ſame purpoſe, and to ſtir the frit. An iron fork, 
to change or pull the pots out of the furnace, &c. | 
Horking or blowing round GLASS ; the tools thus provided, the 
workman dips his blowing pipe into the melting-pot, and by 
turning it about, the metal ſticks to the iron more firmly than 
turpentine.— This he repeats four times, at each time rolling 
the end of his inſtrument with the hot metal thereon, on a 
piece of iron over which is a veſſel of water, which helps 
to cool, and fo to conſolidate, and to diſpoſe that matter to 
bind more firmly with what is to be taken next out of the 
melting-pot. But after he has dipped a fourth time, and the 
workman perceives there is metal enough on the pipe, he claps 
his mouth immediately to the other end of it H, and blows 
gently through the iron tube, till the metal lengthens like a 
bladder, about a foot. Then he rolls it en a marble ſtone I, 
a little while to poliſh it, and blows a ſecon&time, by which 
be brings it to the ſhape of a globe, of about eighteen or twen- 
ty inches in circumference. Every time he blows into the pipe, 
he removes it quickly to his cheek, otherwiſe he would be in 
danger, by often blowing, of drawing the flame into his mouth. 
And this globe may be flattened by returning it to the fire, and 
brought into any torm by ſtamp-irons, which are always 
ready. 
W hen the Glaſs is thus blown, it is cut off at the collet or neck, 
which is the narrow part that ſtuck to the iron. Ihe method 
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of performing this is as follows : The pipe is reſted 
bar, cloſe by the collet ; then a drop of cold wa; — 
on the collet, it will crack about a quarter of wk we” 
with a flight blow, or cut with the ſhears K will: 
1 ſeparate the collet. , 
fter this is done, the operator dips the iron r94 Int, a 

ing-pot, by which he extracts as much metal 35 c . 
tract the Glaſs he has made, to which he now H 
the bottom of his work, oppoſite to the opening * n 
breaking of the collet. In this poſition the ON Fan ty 
the great bocca, or mouth of the oven to be heated rr 
by which means it is again put into ſuch a ſoft 
the help of an iron inſtrument it can be pierced 
widened, without breaking. But the veſſel is ng; NN 
it is returned to the great bocca, where it beinę z. ad 
thoroughly and turned quickly about with a — erer 
it wil] open to any ſize, by the means of the heat my "ite 
And by this means we come to learn the cauſe 1 * 5 
of all bowls and Glaſſes, &c. are thicker than "i "= 
parts of the ſame Glaſſes. Becauſe, in the turnins . ; 
the heat, the edge thickens, and, the Glaſs bein ty 
doubled in that part, the circumference appears Ie, Ye 
If there remain any ſuperfluities, they are cut off 5 N. 
ſhears L ; for, till the Glaſs is cool, it remains in r = 
ſtate, It is therefore taken from the bocca, and c Ot 
earthen bench covered with brands, which are c ... 
guiſhed, keeping it turning ; becauſe that W * 
any ſettling, and preſerves an evenneſs in the face of te 
where, as it cools, it comes to its conſiſtency, beine £.q I, 
ed from the iron rod, by a flight ſtroke with the har; 
workman. 1 
If the veſſel conceived in the workman's mind, and wh. 
body is already made, requires a foot, or a han. .. 
other member, or decoration, he makes it ſeparate, ans 5 
eſſays to join them with the help of hot metal. Ab 
takes out of the pots with his iron rod. But the ( 
brought to its true hardneſs, till it has paſſed the lect o a 
ing oven, deſcribed before. = 
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method, in every particular, is applicable to the workine 4 
window or table-Glaſs, till the blowing-iron has bern de 
the fourth time: For then, inſtead of roundins it, he Ry 
man blows, and ſo manages the metal upon the runs, 
that it extends two or three feet, in the form of à cn 
This cylinder is put again to the fire, and blown a ſecond ting, 
and is thus repeated, till it is extended to the dimenton: . 
quired ; the fide, to which the pipe is fixed, diminiſhing 
dually, till it ends in a pyramidical form : Sd that to re; 
both ends nearly to the ſame diameter, while the Gl 
flexible, he adds a little hot metal to the end oppoſe th 
pipe, and draws it out with a pair of iron pincers, an imme. 
diately cuts off the ſame end with the help of a little ddt 
water, as before. 

The cylinder, being now open at one end, is carrie tacky 
the bocca, and there, by the help of cold water, it is c 
about eight or ten inches from the iron pipe or rod, and te 
whole length at another place, by which allo it is cut 
from the iron rod. Then it is heated gradually on an cart 
table, by which it opens in length, while the workman, wh 
an iron tool, alternately lowers and raiſes the two is 
the cylinder, which at laſt will open fike a ſheet of paper, -- 
fall into the ſame flat form in which it ferves ſor ule ; #7 
which it is preſerved by heating it over again, cooling 't 0 
table of copper, and hardening it twenty-four hours u 8 
annealing furnace, to which it is carried upon forks. U. 
furnace, an hundred tables of Glaſs may lie at a e, 
out injury to each other, by ſeparating them in ten © 
an iron ſhiver between, which diminiſhes the weight 5 ©: 
viding it, and keeps the tables flat and even. 
This was the method formerly made uſe of for mas == 
plate-Glaſs, looking-Glaſſes, &c. But the workmen 7 © 
method could never exceed fifty inches in length, 208 


portional bread:h ; becauſe what were larger _ 9 
found to warp, which prevented them from regüt a 
ing the objects, and wanted ſubſtance to bear r necela 
grinding. Theſe imperfections have been removed bf 20.8 
vention of the Sieur Abraham Thevart, a Frech , 
the year 1688, of caſting or running large plates ot 
in the following manner : 
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(plate XXXIV. fig. 7.) is of a very large dimenſion, © 
roned with ſeveral ovens, or annealing furnaces, c 
quaſſes, beſides others for making of ffit, and cc 
pieces of Glaſs. This furnace, before it 15 fit SY 
coſts 35001. It ſeldom laſts above three years, ee Da 4 
that time, it muſt be refitted every ſix months. [t tz mY 
to rebuild it, and three months to refit it. Ibe H =:, 
are as big as large hogſheads, and contain abo\ e327 1d 
of metal. If one of them burſts in the en. we 1 
matter and time amounts to 250 l. The heat Lots | 
is ſo intenſe, that a large bar of iron Jaid at the 8 1 
becomes red-hot in leſs than half a minute. * 
in theſe pots are the ſame as deſcribed betore 
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becauſe that helps the fuſion, and in 24 
are vitrified, refined and ſettled fit for caſting. —H, is 


h of the furnace. K the ciſtern that conveys 
LD "i receives out of the 3 in the ſur- 


three different times, 


hours they 
the liquid. caſting- table. Theſe ciſterns are filled in the fur- 
nace, we” remain therein ſix hours after they are filled, and are 
_— 4 out by the means of a large iron chain, guided 
ley marked I, and placed upon a Carriage with four 
by a pulley ked L, by two men P, P. This carriage has no 
when or { 3 when it has brought the ciſtern to the 
middle ee Hop flip off the bottom of the ciſtern, and out 
caſting· ca — of flaming matter O, upon the table. This 
ruſhes 2 confined to certain dimenſions y the iron rulers N, 
_ hich are moveable, retain the fluid matter, and de- 
N. 5 — width of the Glaſs, while a man R, with the roller 
8 » on the edge of the iron rulers, reduceth it as it cools 
* al thickneſs which is done in the ſpace of a minute. 
Ren, 2 ſupported on a wooden frame with truſtles for the 
m moving to the annealing furnace, into which, 
trewed with ſand, the new plate is 4 wn tr A 
in about ten days.— After this t aſs needs only to 
around, poliſhed, and foliated for uſe. 5 
Ponting in G.as8.— The ancient or primitive manner of paint- 
ing Glaſs was very ſimple, and conſequently very eaſy; it con- 
ſabed in the mere arrangement of pieces of Glaſs of different 
colours in ſome ſort of ſymmetry, and conſtituted what is 
now called Moſaic work. : 
In proceſs of time they came to attempt more regular de gs, 
uach alſo to repreſent figures heightened with all their ſhades ; 
vet they proceeded no farther than the drawing the contours 
of the figures in black with water, and hatching the draperies 
«fer the fame manner on Glaſſes of the colour of the object 
deſigned to paint. ; 
— hs nerd wap they uſed Glaſs of a bright red colour, 
and upon this they drew the principal lineaments of the face, 
&c. with black. 3 : 
But in time the taſte for this ſort of painting improving con- 
fderably, and applying the art to the adorning of churches, 
baſilifks, &c. they found out mezns of incorporating the co- 
ours in the Glaſs itſelf, by heating them in the fire to a pro- 
per degree, having firſt laid on the colours. 
The firſt notion of this is ſaid to have been given by a French 
painter of Marſeilles, after he had been at Rome, under the 
pontißcate of Julius II. But the firſt who carried it to any 
beichth were Albert Durer and Lucas Van Leyden. 
The colours uſed in painting or ſtaining of Glaſs are very dif- 
ler ent from thoſe uſed in painting either in water or oil co- 
lours. 8 
For black, take ſcales of iron one ounce, ſcales of copper 
vie ounce, jet half an ounce ; reduce them to powder, and 
mix them.— For blue, take powder-blue one pound, fal nitre 
half a pound; mix them, and grind them well together. —For 
nation, take red chalkeight ounces, jet fourounces, iron ſcales 
and litharge of filver of each two ounces, gum arabic half an 
ounce ; diſſolve in water; grind all together for half an hour 
tiff as you can; then put it in a Glaſs and ſtir it well, and 
let it ſtand to ſettle fourteen days.— For green, take red- lead 
one pound, ſcales of copper one pound, and flint five pounds; 
divide them into three parts, and add to them as much 
nitre as one of thoſe parts; put them into a crucible, and melt 
them with a ſtrong fire, and when it is cold, powder it, and 
grind it on a porphyry, For gold colour, take ſilver an ounce, 
antimony half an ounce ; melt them in a crucible ; then pound 
the maſs to powder, and grind it on a copper- plate; add to 
it yellow oker or brick duſt calcined again fiſteen ounces, 
and grind them well together with water. — For purple, take 
minum or red-Jlead, one pound, brown ſtone one pound, 
witte flint five pounds, nitre two pounds; calcine, melt and 
prind them as before in the green. For red, take jet four 
mnces, litharge of filver two ounces, red chalk one ounce ; 
power them fine and mix them. For white, take jet two 
parts, white flint, ground on a Glaſs very fine, one part, and 
mix them, For gelle, take Spaniſh brown ten parts, leaf 
wer 22 antimony half a part; mix and calcine them 
m a crucible. 
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94.025 will not go to the charge of them, nor be at the ne- 
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oe deauttul works which were made in the Glaſs-houſes 
Were of two kinds. 
ni 18 * . — 

me the colour was diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance 
ih v2 1 »4 5 N 

Was only on one fide, ſcarce penetrating even the ſur- 
more than one third of a line, though this was more or leſs 
"Roa, Mis the nature of the colour, the yellow being ſound 
Th. tender che deepeſt of any colour. 
e OS trough nan ſo ſtrong and beautiful as thoſe men- 
SUIS JE rs Pe-. 
oy Sas, were Ot more advantage to the workmen, be- 
ren could on the ſame Glaſs, though already co- 
her kind of colours, where there was occaſion 
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In order to this, they made uſe of emery, grinding or weaning 

down the ſurſace of the Glas, till ſuch time as they were got 

through the colour to the clear Glaſs ; this done, they applied 
the proper colours on the other ſide of the Glaſs, 

By this means the new colours were hindered from runnin 

and mixing with the former, when they expoſed the Glaſſes 

to the fire, as will appear hereafter. - 

When the intended ornaments were to appear white, the Glatt 

was only bared of its colour with emery, without tinging the 

place with any colour at all ; and this was the manner b 

which they wrought their lights and heightenings on all kinds 

of colours. 

The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint or ſtain Glaſs in 

the modern way, is to deſign and even colour the whole ſub- 

ject on paper. 

2. Jo chuſe pieces of Glaſs proper to receive the ſeveral parts. 
Jo divide or diſtribute the deſign itſelf or papers it is 
rawnon into pieces ſuitable to thoſe of the Glaſs, always taking 

care that the Glaſſes may join in the contours of the figures, 
and the folds of the draperies, 
4. To order them fo that the carnations may not be impaired 
by the lead, with which the pieces are to be joined together. 
5. Having made the diſtribution, take care to mark all the 
Glaſſes as well as papers, that they may be known again. 
6. Then applying each part of the deſign upon the Glaſs in- 
tended for it to transfer the deſign upon theGlaſs with the black 
colour diluted in gum water by tracing and following all the 
lines and ftrokes, as they appear through the Glaſs with the 
point of a pencil. 
7. Then the Glaſſes muſt be ſet by till they are thoroughly 
dry, which will be in about two days; then the work being in 
black and white, is to have a flight waſh over with urine, gum 
arabic, and a little black, and repeated ſeveral times, accord- 
ing as the ſhades are deſired to be heightened, with this pre- 
caution, never to apply a new waſh till the former is ſufficiently 
dried, 
This done, the lights and riſings are given by rubbing off the 
colour in their reſpective places, with a wooden point or the 
handle of the pencil. 
Then having all your colours in a readincſs, fill your pieces 
with colours, for which uſe the nib of the pencil, eſpecially 
in carnation, where you muſt be very exact; you muſt alto 
be very circumſpe& and expeditious, and take a great deal of 
Care not to blot or blur the tracings, and chuſe rather to paint 
on the other ſide of the Glaſs. 
All the colours, except yellow, may be applied on the ſame 
ſide, and that you mult do on the contrary ſide, becauſe it is 
apt to mingle with the other colours, and, it near the blue, will 
compoſe a green; fo that, for want of ſuch precaution, the 
whole work may be ſpoiled ; if the yellow tranſmit itſelf per- 
fectly through the quarre, it is as well as it it had been dope 
on the ſame ſide ; and take notice by the way, that the other 
colours have not ſo ready a tranſition, becauſe they conſiſt of a 
groſſer body. 
The yellow ought to be very equally and juſtly Jaid on in a 
greater or leſſer quantity, as you would have your ſhadows ; 
obſerve this too in the reſt, cſpecially to lay them on as quick 
as poſſible, as we have already ſaid, particularly the azure green 
and purple require the moſt exactneſs of any. 
Now to ſet off and heighten the lights, in piling, a beard, de- 
ſcribing hair in drapery, or otherwiſe, uſe the handle or large 
end of the pencil, a ſmall-pointed ſtick or quill, wherewith 
take off the colours in thoſe places you would enlighten, which 
is caſily done. 
Such works as are done in grifaille, you muſt paint after this 
manner: trace your piece with black, and it let dry for two 
days intirely ; do it over very lightly and equally with a waſh 
ſo thin hid on as not to efface the firſt lines, and Jet it dry for 
two days ; after this, run them over again with the ſame waſh 
where you find it convenient to give a. ſecond tinge, and let it 
dry two days longer; then, to give it the lights and convenient. 
heightening, ſharpen the butt end of your pencil or take a point- 
ed ſtick or pen, as before, and take off the colour of the firſt 
waſh in the moſt neceſſary places, and ſo your work will be 
finiſhed, 
When the painting of all the picces is finiſhed, they are carried 
to 2 ſurnace to anneal, or bake the colours. — This furnace 
muſt be ſquare, of good brick, two fect high, and ſo much 
every way, and have three diviſions ; the undermoſt for the 
aſhes muſt be ſix inches high, the middle one for the fire and 
to put in the fuel muſt be ſix inches high, and have its opening 
fve or ſix inches broad and four deep, with a good iron grate. 
of three ſquare bars of iron which croſs the furnace and divide 
it in the middle to ſupport the earthen ſtove hereafter deſcrib- 
ed; the uppermoſt diviſion muſt be a foot high, with a littlz 
opening about the middle before of four inches high, and two 
wide, to put in and draw out the ware a baking, to ſee if it 
be well done. 

In this uppermoſt diviſion muſt be put the aforeſaid ſtove of 

good fire-proof crucible earth, the bottom an inch and a half 

thick, and from thence up to the brim ten inches full; it muſt 
be ſquare as the furnace, and have two inches room on all ſides, 
that the fire may flame round about it to bake the work, there - 
ſore placed exactly in the middle of the furnace. There muſt 
be alſo in the fire-part of this ſtove an opening juſt againſt, _ 
| - 
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Having thus ordered the 
begin to heat it gently with ſome charcoal on the outſide of 


very leiſurely heightening it, leſt it 


GLO 


of the ſame ſize arid form as that of the furnace, for the comre- 


niency of N the ware in and out. | 

After the Glaſs has been completely painted, and the draughts 
perfectly finiſhed, the difficulty remains in baking the pieces, 
ſo as to give it 4 conſiſtency with the Glaſs, by penetration, 
which is t6 be done as follows: | 

You muſt work with the furnace above deſcribed, and its ſtove 


made of good crucible earth, to contain all the work, which 


muſt be itratified in the following manner: 


e. quick lime well digeſted, powdered, and finely 
„and, for the better rr let it be digeſted three 
times in a potter's furnace, and then powder and ſearce it; 


- then lay it very even about half an inch thick on the bottom of 
the ſtove, tas 


upon that a layer of pieces of broken Glaſs, 
and upon that another layer of the powder, and ſo another of 


Glaſs, then another of powder; the reaſon of making this ſtra- 
- tification of powder and old Glaſs is to prevent any injury from 
the violence of the fire, which will be very intenſe under the 


ſtove. | 


This done, upon the third bed or layer of powder, lay a layer 


of painted Glaſs,” and ſo continue to lay a layer upon layer, 
each lay of powder and Glaſs being evenly made until all the 


pieces of painted Glaſs are put in or the ſtove full, and upon | 
the. laſt lay of Glaſs lay a layer of the powder ſomewhat 

. thicker than the former.  _ | 

Then cover the furnace with its ſhrowds of earth, joining and 


luting them well together all round with the beſt lute, ſo that 
it may admit of no reſpiration, but through the fire-holes or 
the opening of the furnace; while you draw out the proofs or 


- trials (by ſome called watches) which are bits of broken Glaſs 
painted with the colours, and put in purely for the purpoſe of 


taking out and examining how the work goes on. 
ce, and the lute being well dried, 


the furnace at the entrance, and ſo . b rr and 
Ghoul b the Glaſs, or 


Continue this for two hours, then thruſt the fire in further, 


and let it remain there for an hour, putting it in by little and 
little under the ſtove, where let it ſtand two hours longer; 
then increaſe the fire by degrees for two hours, and fo continue 
to apply fuel till the furnace be full of charcoal, and you per- 
ceive the flame to convey itſelf through every hole of the cover; 
keep it thus violent for three or four hours, ſhutting the door 
of the furnace. 

You imuſt be very cautious and careful during the whole work 
from the firſt two hours that the fire remains at the entrance, 
From time to time you muſt draw out ſome of the pieces of 
Glaſs that you put into the ſtove for trials or watches, to ſee if 
the colours be melted and the yellow be qualified. You may 
perceive how the work goes on by the ſparkling of the iron bars 
under the ſtove. 

As ſoon as you find the-colours almoſt done, improve the fire 
with ſome very ſmall billets of dry wood ; theſe muſt be very 
ſmall that they may be put in the more eaſily, ſmoak the leſs, 
and to make the flame inviron, reverberate over and round 
about the ſtove, which muſt be continued till the work is fi- 
niſhed, which will be in twelve or fourteen hours ; then let 
the fire go out, and the work cool of itſelf ; then it will be fi- 


- Niſhed, and take it out, or elſe it would ſoon burn the colours 


and break the Glaſſes. 


Optic GL Ass:Es, are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, preferve, or 


improve the ſight. — See LENS, Op ric Glaſs, SPECTACLES, 


&c. 
GLAUCO MA *, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye, wherein 


the cryſtalline humour is turned of a bluiſh or greeniſh 
colour, and its tranſparency thereby impaired. See CA*TA- 
RACT. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from yAzvx;;, a ſea-green or 
greyiſh colour. 


GLEBE, gl-ba, in natural hiſtory, &c. a piece of earth con- 


taining ſome metal or mineral. 


GLEBE or GLEBE-land, properly denotes church-lands, or that 


belonging to a pariſh church. 


GLEET, in medicine, a flux of thin humor from the urethra. 


See GONORRHA/A. 


GLENE, properly ſignifies the cavity of the eye or pupil; but 


more uſually it denotes any flight depreſſure or cavity of a 
bone, which receives another bone in articulation ; the cotyle 
and acetabulum being a much deeper cavity for the ſame pur- 


poſe. 


GLENOVDES *, two cavities or ſmall depreſſures in the infe- 


rior part of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 


* The word is Greck and formed of yayy, a cavity, and «2%, 
likeneſs. 


GLOBE, in the language of geometers, is a round ſolid body, 


formed by the rotation of a ſemicircle about its diameter, 
remaining fixed until it return to the place again from whence 
it began to move ; whence that point which was before in 
the middle of the diameter, and was the center of the gene- 
rating Circle, becomes now the center of the globe itſelf, as 
being equally diſtant from every point in the generated ſur- 


tnact. 
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Globe, upon whoſe convex ſuperficies the "Tito 
ble world is delineated, and 7 1 2 "i . 
fea are deſcribed in their natural form, order. att Ui 
ſituation. See plate XXXIV. fe. 1. r 
And, becauſe the celeſtial bodies appear tom u 55 
were all placed in the ſame concave ſphere, aftr whe they 
likewiſe, made uſe of the external ſurface of r hae 
lay down the ſtars upon, in their juſt and due Ne, ty 
diſtance, and according to their ſeveral magnitudes, 
as the terreſtrial Globe is an artificial repreſeatation 75 
face of this our terraqueous Globe, as it would 2Ppear ſu. 
priced at a convenient diſtance without it, and we could uy 
conveyed round it, or view it revolvi about ele 
axis. So the celeſtial Globe is alſo an artificial and bn 
preſentation of the ſtarry heaven, ſuppoſing ourſelves why 
the center and the Globe to be tranſparent, as it x 
us, when placed upon the convex ſurface. of ky wh - 
which, conſidering its infinite. ſmallneſs, with regard”, 
unmeaſurable diſtance of the fixed ſtars, may be mT” 
the center of the univerſe. See plate XXx1V fra © 
And as the geographers, for the ready Aline of places 
have divided the ſurface of the earth into ſeveral parts, ſuch - 
Europe, Aſia, &c. and theſe being divided again into emen, 
kingdoms, &c. fo the aſtronomers, that they may N. C5 
diſtinguiſh the fixed ſtars one from another, have in . 
manner divided them into ſeveral aſteriſms or conftelac 
each of which contains a ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars that are cen 
the heavens near to one another; and have reduced ** 
conſtellations into the forms of certain animals, ſuch a bab 
bears, lions, men, &c. or in the image of thin known 
to us, as of a crown, a harp, &c. which were eftemedhy 
the ancients upon religious and civil accounts, and are 1 
retained by the modern aſtronomers, to avoid that confulen 
which would neceſſatily follow, in comparing their obſer; 
tions with thoſe that were formerly made, 
And, as the ancient aſtronomers for theſe reaſons very ug. 
ouſly incloſed almoſt all the fixed ftars that were known ty 
them, in about 48 conſtellations, fo their ſucceſlors wit 
equal right when, by their diligent and frequent obſervation, 
they had greatly increaſed the number of ſtars in their ca. 
logue, filled up moſt of the chaſms with new conſtellations d 
their own, and which are {till retained with great advanty: 
to the obſervators. 
Hence it appears that Globes are not only the moſt prope 
contrivances for accounting for all the heavenly appearance 
ariſing from the diurnal and annual motion of the ſun, or th 
rotation of the earth about her own axis; but the nobleſt u. 
ſtrument as well for informing the mind, and giving itthe 
cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea of the thing propoſed to ie 
done, as for giving of ſolutions to all problems reſulting fron 
it; and it is from a contemplation of theſe bodies and ther 
ſeveral appendages, that aſtronomers have diſcovered ſo mary 
excellent methods for the more eaſy and exact ſolution of tt 
ſeveral aſtronomical and geographical propoſitions ; whence! 
muſt be allowed, that to have a perfect knowledge of thems 
one of the ſureſt and beſt foundations that can be laid, by uy 
one who would underſtand aſtronomy, geography, navigatdh 
and their dependent fciences. 
Now in order to lay down the places of the ſtars pond 
Globe in their due ſituation and order, as well as to tank 
the ſeveral diviſions of the earth, and to deſcribe on the . 
reſtrial Globe the irregular terminations of land and ſea 
was abſolutely neceſſary to have ſome fixed or certain pai 
and conſequently lines to begin to count or meaſure fan! 
and this put mankind upon contriving thoſe ſeveral circles ti 
are deſcribed upon the ſurface of the Globes, which have thet 
names given to them, ſome according to the ules for 
they are deſigned, and others upon the account of thoſe pas 
that they are ſuppofed to poſſeſs; which circles the * 
ought to be very well acquainted with, and of which * 
meet with a full account under the article SPHERE. 
ſhall therefore proceed to give an account of the ſeveral ac 
tenances belonging to the Globes. ; - at 
1. The horizon is that great broad circle that di * 
Globe into two equal parts, termed the upper and loſe 
miſpheres. | . of 
This circle is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the one 18 
the ſenſible or natural horizon, and is that circle which 
the utmoſt proſpect of our ſight, when we view mY 
round from any part of the ſurface of the earth of li 1 
other is called the true or mathematical horizon, © * 
aſtronomical calculations refer, and which obtains | be 
mind, and ſuppoſes the eye to be placed in the very ne 
the earth, beholding half of the intire firmament at of nd 
which is repreſented by the uppermoſt ſurface 0 1 
wooden circle E {plate XXXIV. fig. 1.) upon Us 
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face of the frame in which the Globe 5 mea, wy 
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+. one in the north and the other in the ſouth 
the brazen meridian to ſtand in. ; 
the Globe is made to ide up and down in theſe 
this circle is of great uſe in determining the times of 
no and ſetting of the ſun or ſtars, and their continuance 
_ horizon; in ſhewing us the reaſon of the increaſe 

5 - of the length of the day and night, &c. in all 
upon the earth by inſpection. Upon this broad horizon 
deſcribed ſeveral other ſmall circles. Nr PI 
1 +-| or innermoſt contains the 12 r of the zodlac, 

os fon being equal to 30 degrees. In the ſecond they are 
2 by their proper names, marks, or characters. 


; ins the days and months of the year, with 
The Jo . TL — fixed feaſts or faſts are to be ce- 


f 
77 


1 12 


the times W 


mere circle contains the points of the compaſs 


Lich the names of the winds, as they are called by our 
ſeamen | : A » yo bh dd. 
le BLD is the meridian, and is repte 
n frame or circle in which the Globe is 
— b Sc two wires which repreſent the two poles of the 
g J. or the two extremities of the axis on which the Globe 
en within which it turns dividing the Globe in two equal 
= "alled the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres, and from 
its being made of braſs 1s | aro termed the brazen meri- 
dian. is circle is divi led into four quadrants anſwering to 
360 degrees, the intire circumference of every citcle, two of 
hich commence at the equator and increaſe towatds each 
6 le, in order to ſhew the declination of the ſun or ſtars on 
the celeſtial Globe, and the Jatitudes of places on the terre- 
{rial Globe; and the other two 90 degrees commence at either 
e and increaſe towards the equator for the more eaſy and 
ready adjuſting of the Globe to the latitude of any particular 
lace; for as the Globe hangs in the meridian, and this is 
made to ſlide caſily through the notches made in the N. and 
8. points of the horizon, it is very eaſy to elevate or depreſs 
either pale of the Globe, ſo as that it ſhall ſtand at any 
particular elevation. _ oF, 3 
And as the Globe is made to turn within this circle, upon 
the two extremities of the axis, called the two poles, this 
brazen meridian may be made to repreſent the meridian of 
any place upon the terreſtrial Globe, or a circle of right 
2{ention, to any point whatſoever upon the ccleſtial Globe, 
and is of great uſe in the ſolution of all problems relating to 
either Globe. PE 4 
The next great circle is the equinoctial, as it is called on 
the celeſtial Globe, or the equator on the terreſtrial, and di- 
the Globe into two equal parts, called the northern and 
une hemiſpheres 3 this circle is of uſe in determining the 
+ ht aſcenſion of the ſun or ſtars on the celeſtial Globe, and 
the longitudes of places on the terreſtrial. 
The next great circle is the ecliptic, divided into 12 ſigns, 
and each ſign into 30 degrees, dividing the Globe into two 
equal parts, called the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, 
with regard to the latitudes of the fixed ſtars and planets, 
The fun in his annual motion, according to Ptolemy, paſſes 
through the ecliptic, and if we add to it a broad ſpace of 
avout eight degrees on each Ade, we ſhall have the zodiac; 
in which are the 12 aſteriſms, the moſt of which, having the 
likeneſs of ſome living creature, was the occaſion of giving it 
this name; and becauſe the greateſt latitude of any of the pla- 
nets never amounts to eight degrees, the motion of the moon, 


as well as of the rclt of the planets, will always be performed | 


in this ſpace. 

The quadrant of altitude is a narrow thin plate of pliable braſs, 
exactly anſwering to one fourth part of the meridian, and 
avided into go degrees, having a notch; nut, and ſcrew at one 
end, to faſten it to the zenith in the meridian; and being thus 
oed an] turned round upon a ſmall pevit, it ſupplies the place 


ot an 1nhnite number of vertical circles, and is very uſeful in | 


ctermmng the altitudes and azimuths of the celeſtial bodies, 

| nd in finding the times, &c. 
Ihe hour circle is a flat ring of braſs A B, ſo contrived 
that it may be taken off 2nd fixed abont either pole of the 
Globe, and when it is fo faſtened to the brazen meridian, 
the pole becomes its center, and to that end of the axis there 
ech an index, that turns round as the Globe itſelf is turned 
FONG, and points out upon the horary circle the hour given 
danch, for this horary circle being the repreſentation of 
He equator, which is carried about in one dav, upon its upper 
b e re inſcribed the 24 hours of the natural day, at equal 
ſtances from one another; the 12th hour next towards the 
1 n 12 at noon, and the other neareſt the na- 
ecnting 12 at night; and the hours on the eaſtern 
=, repreſenting the morning hours, and thoſe on the weſtern 
1 Prcſenting the afternoon hours ; each hour 2 to 
=P n with 15 degrees of the great equinoCtial, 
LG for no other reaſon, but to ſave the trouble 
eee e degrees of the equinoctial into time, and the 

©2306" NG 

re e of Poſition, which is rarely or ever affixed to 
13 3 ou ow thin plate of braſs exactly anſwering 
Wally a6. . | e horizon divided into 180 degrees, and 
/ SUXEC to the north and ſouth ends of the horizon or 


meridian, and is of uſe in marking out the cuſps of the 12 
houſes, as they are uſually called, in meaſuring the diſtances 
between any two places upon the ſurface of the earth, or any 
two ſtars upon the celeſtial Globe, and may ſerve for a double 
EN of altitude, &c. And laſtly, if a mariner's compaſs, 
uly touched with a load-ſtone, be fixed upon the pediment 
or wooden frame which contains the Globe, or in ſome 
part of the broad wooden horizon; ſo that the true meridian 
of the compaſs may lie exaQly parallel to the plane of the 
brazen meridian; the Globes are prepared for any uſe to 
which they may be applied, and ready for the ſolutions of all 
problems that can be propoſed relating to them. | | 
Problems more immediately relating to the terreftrial Glonk. 
1. To find the diſtance between two places upon the Globe: 
Lay the quadrant of altitude upon the Globe ſo that the gra- 
duated edge may paſs through both the places, and obſerve 
how many degrees and minutes are between them: Or thus, 
with a pair of compaſſes, ſet one foot upon the place, and open 
the compaſſes till the other foot ſtands upon the other place, 
then catry this diſtance to the equator, and, ſetting one foot of 


the compaſſes upon the firſt meridian, obſerve how many de- 


grees and minutes it is, which you may turn into Engliſh 

miles, by multiplying by 69.5. 

2. To find all places that are at a given diſtance from a 

place — For example, to find all places that are 10 de- 
rees from London: Open a pair of compaſſes till they mea- 
ure 10 degrees upon the equator, then ſetting one foot upon 

London, turn the other round, and it will paſs through all the 

places that are 10 degrees from London. By the ſame method 

we find all places that are at an equal ditance from any given 
on Thus ſetting one foot ot a pair of compaſſes upon 
ondon, and turning the other round through Rome, we ſee 
all places that are at the ſame diſtance from London that 
ome is; as alſo what places are nearer to, or further from 

London than Rome is. 

3. To find the latitude of any place upon the Globe: Bring the 

place to the meridian, and the degree and minute under which 

it lies ſhew its latitude : Thus bring London to the meridian, 
as in fig. 1. and it appears to be in 51 317 Ns. lat. 

If a place lying under the equator be broug]:t to the meridian, 

the mark over it will be co, becauſe it has no latitude, 

See LATITUDE. 

4. To find all places which have the ſame latitude wich a 
iven place: Suppoſe the given place be London, turn the 
lobe round, and all places that paſs under the ſame point of 

the meridian that London doth, have the ſame latitude with 
London. To find the difference of latitude of two given 
places of the Globe, as London and Paris: Find the latitude 
of each place, and the difference is eaſily known. 
5. To find the longitude of any place upon the Globe: Bring 
the place to the meridian, and the degtee and minute of the 
equator the meridian then paſſes through is the longitude : 
Thus, if Rome be brought to the meridian, its longitude will 
appear to be 12* 45”, upon our Engliſh Globes, which have 
the firſt meridian drawn through London. 
6. To find all places which have the ſame longitude with a 
given place, as Naples, it is ſufficient to bring Naples to 
the meridian ; for all places then under the meridian have the 
ſame longitude with Naples: To find the difference of 
longitude of two places find the longitude of cach, and the dif- 
ference is eaſily known. 

7. To find a place upon the Globe, its longitude and latitude 

being given: Let the place be Aracta, the longitude of which 

is 44. 55% eaſt, from London, and latitude 36”. & north 

Bring 44. 55” of the equator to the meridian, and under the 

36". of N. latitude is Aracta, or the place where it ought to 

be: For this method will ſerve to inſert a place upon the 

Globe, its longitude and latitude being given, 

8. To rectify the Globe to the latitude of any place: Let the 

place be London, which lies in 51. 31”. N. latitude : Move 

the braſs meridian in the notches till the N. pole of the Globe 
is elevated 51. 31” above the N. fide of the horizon, that 
is, till the elevation of the pole is equal to the latitude, as in 


Pf 

9. To rectify the Globe to the horizon of any place, as Lon- 
don: Rectify the Globe to the latitude of London, and bring 
London to the meridian; the horizon of the Globe will then 
repteſent the horizon of London. 

10. To find towards what place of the compaſs any place lies. 
from a given place: If it be enquired towards what point of 
the compaſs Liſbon lies from London, rectify the Globe to 
the horizon of London, ſcrew the center of the quadrant of 
altitude to the zenith point of the meridian, and turn the other 
end round till the graduated edge paſſes through Liſbon ; 
then obſerve, what point of the horizon in the circle in the 
winds the graduated edge paſſes through, which in the pre- 
ſent caſe will be S. W. by S, we ſay then Liſbon lies ſouth- 
weſt by ſouth from London. 

11. To find the angle of poſition between any place and a 
given place: If it be enquired what is the angle of poſition of 
Liſbon and London, that is, what angle à great circle drawn 
through theſe two places makes with the meridizn of London, 
do every thing directed in the laſt problem, and obſerye how 
many ; ng. of the horizon are contained between the gra- 


duated 
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duated edge of the quadrant of altitude and meridian, which 


till the N. and S. points of the horizon of the Globe are to- 


noon, the N. by the pole-ſtar any time of the night: The 
Globe may alſo be reQified to the meridian of any place, 
13. To rectify the Globe to the preſent fituation of the earth 


in the afternoon : Rectify the Globe to the meridian of Lon- 


as Naples: Rectify the Globe to the horizon of London, 


* 


Ihus the middle poſition of an eclipſe, tranſit, or occultation 


* 


660 _ 


in the preſent caſe will be 33. 45”; the angle of poſition of 
Liſbon with regard to Londan is then 33's 55 X 
12. To rectify the Globe to the meridian of the place where 
we are, which is the ſame thing as to rectify the Globe to 
the ſituation the earth is in every day when it is noon at that 

lace : Suppoſe the place is London, rectify the Globe to the 
e of ; Jab, then turn the frame of the Globe about 


wards the N and 8: The S. may be known by the ſun at 


by a meridizn line, or ” a magnetic needle in a compaſs- box. 


at any hour of the day: If you be in London, and would 
bring the Globe into the ſituation the earth is in at four 


don, and fince the rotation of the earth carries the meridian 
and hour circles of London upon the Globe coinciding with 
the like circles upon the earth, the ſituation of the Globe 
will then correſpond to that of the earth, and if it ſtands in 
the ſun, it will be illuminated as the earth is. 
14. The hour of the day being given at one place, as Lon- 


don, to find what hour it is at any other place upon the Globe, 


Ld —{ Hit. A. At 


ſet the hour index at 12 at noon, turn the Globe round till 
Naples is at the meridian, the index will then ſhew what 
hour it is at London, when it is noon at Naples: Thus, if 
it points at 11 in the morning, it ſhews that it is 11 in the 


morning at London, when it is noon at Naples; and conſe- | 


quently whatever is the time given at London, the time of 
the day at Naples is an hour forwarder in the day; as if it be 
two in the aſternoon at London, it is three in the afternoon 
at Naples, &c. 

15. By knowing the time of any particular phænomenon, to 
find its poſition in the heavens, and where it may be viſible. 
Bring that partofthe Globe to which the ſun, moon, or planet 
will be vertical at the given time, to the zenith; then will 
ſuch pharnomena as are momentary, be viſible to all the inha- 
bitants of the earth that are now above the horizon: And 
if you reCtify the quadrant, and lay it over cach particular 
place, it will ſhew the altitude of it; as alſo the azimuth ; 
oppoſite to which in the heavens 1s the vertic circle, in which 


the object will be found. 


of the heavenly bodies may be nearly determined to any 
given place upon earth: But, for the beginning and end 
of the ſame, a new operation will be required. 

Problems more immediately relating ta the Celeſtial GLOBE, 
1. Lo find the right aſcenſion and declination of any ſtar. 
The given ſtar being found, bring the center of it to the ſouth 
part of the meridian ; then, right above it, you will find the 
declination, and in the equinoctial, the right aſcenſion: The 
former in the meridian, the latter cut by it. 
2. Jo find the latitude and longitude of any ſtar, and the 
place of any ſtar, and the place of any planet, if marked on 
the Globe, Firſt, bring the (oſtitial colure to the brazen 
raeridian, 2. 6. to be directly under it; then elevate or depreſs 
the pole of that hemiſphere, in which the ſtar is found, till 
the poles cf the ecliptic be exactly in the zenith and nadir, i. e. 
till the ecliptic concide with the horizon; keeping the Globe 


in this poſition, rectify the quadrant of altitude, and move it] 


till its graduated edge paſs or lie juſt over the center of 
the given ſtar, and there fix it. Then ſee what degree 
lies overagainit the ſtar's center on the quadrant, and what 
portion of the ecliptic, now lying in the horizon, is cut by 
the quadrant, and the former will be the latitude of the ſaid 
ſtar, and the latter its longitude from Aries. 
3. To find the riſing and ſetting of any ſtar, &. The 
Globe being rectihed, bring the ſtar, whoſe riſing is required, 
to the eaſt part of the horizon; then the index of the hour 
circle will ſhew the hour and minute of its riſing ; and in like 
manner, it the Globe is turned to the welt, it will ſhew the 
ſetting. 
N. B. The riſing and ſetting of any ſtar being found, in 
hours and minutes, the one ſubtracted from the other, 7. ec. 
the firſt from the Jaſt, gives the nocturnal arch, or the time 
of its ſtay above the horizon: But if the ſetting be lets 
than the riſing, add 12 hours thereto, and from the whole 
deduct the riſing, and there will remain the ſum required. 
4. Fo know at any time what ſtars are aſcending or deſcending, 
move the Globe about (all things being rectifed as above) to 
the given hour, and there fix it; and then, obſerving what 
ftars lie even with the horizon, thoſe on the eaſt ſide are ſaid 
to be riſing, and thoſe to the weſt ſetting. "Thoſe under the 
meridian are {d to be culminating, being then full ſouth ; 
as thoſe on the cat! fide of the Globe are aſcending, and thoſe 
on the weſt deſcending: What are below the horizon being 
in iſible. Lattly, if vou place the quadrant of altitude over 
the center of wny particular ſtar, it will ſhew you its alti- 


tude, and at the fame time gives, upon the horizon, the 


½imuth required, 


5. How to diſtinzuiſh one Rar from another in the heavens, 
nd know them by ey names on the Globe. The meridian 


move the Globe 


GLO/BULAR Chart, a repreſentation of the whole, 


2 


GLO 


being placed due N. and 8. and the Globe rac: 
I latitude, required, each part of the (ded toy, 
reſpond with its reſpective conſtellation in the — Will o. 
if the Globe was tranſparent, and the obſerver's wit 


10 thy 
the center, every artificial ſtar painted upon it de Placed; 


9 w 
' Concentric with the real one. ould appte 


To find their amplitude, and their oblique a0 
deſcenſion, obſerve what degree of the equator riſe, 
each, or any one of them, and that is the thi re wary N 
if the amplitude be leſired, ſee upon what r Ur 
W they firſt appear, and then that diſtance from * * 
point of the horizon, reduced into degrees, will el, a 
quantity of the amplitude required. Sue tte 
6. To find the hour of the night. The Globe beins «.. 
hed, bring the given ſtar to the quadrant of altitude. 
that the known elevation (which in this caſe mu — 4 
taken by obſervation, with an inſtrument) be —_—_— 
then will the hour index point to the time required; To 
any known ſtar be in the meridian, the hour will be & oF 
without knowing the altitude by the index only — * 
manner may be found the hour of the day, by the l . 
altitude being given. ly bi 
7. To know what ſtars are viſible in any latitude. ...: 
what latitude any particular ſtar firſt appears, Rc, 
Globe according to the Jatitude of the place required. 7 
then, turning it round, you will, according to the ſea oy 
Jour» find what conſtellation will be viſible at that time « 
f again you ay any particular ſtar to the meridian 
o as to bring the ſaid ſtar to the wk 
you will find, by 1 tor the denſity of the at 5 
roportion to their ſeveral magnitudes, in what latitude. 
= q Anat viible. : latitude ity 
N. B. All thoſe ſtars whoſe diſtance from the clerated pole 
leſs than the latitude of the place, never ſet to their refpedin 
inhabitants; as their oppoſite ones, being equally de ary 
never riſe. f | 


or for 
' detached part of the ſurſace of the terraqueous Globe cn 


plane; wherein the parallels of latitude are circles neatly oe. 
centric, the meridians curves bending towards the nd 

. 4 0 1 
and the rhumb- lines alſo curves. Sce Globular CHART. 


GLO/BULE, a little globe, otherwiſe called ſpherule. 

GLORIA Patri, in the liturgy, a form of words to 
502 to the holy Trinity, See DOXO/LOGY, 

G 


rs 
nd 
» 


288, Chi, a comment to explain the text of any authy 


It alſo ſignifies a literal tranſlation of an author into anche 
language word for word. —loſs is alſo uſed, in commerz, 
for the luſtre of a ſilk, ſtuff, &c. 


GLOYSSARY, Gleſſarium, a kind of dictionary that exp 


obſcure and antiquated words and phraſes. - 


GLOSSO/COMON *, ia ſurgery, an inſtrument ancient, 


uſed in ſetting broken and diflocated bones; alſo in extendy; 
thoſe that remain too ſhort atter ſetting. 

The word is Greek and formed of ee, the tongue, u. 
xo, to take care; the name having been prune 
1 to a little box where reeds of hautboys, &c. ve: 

ept. 


Glossocouo, in mechanics, a machine fo called by He 


conſiſting of divers dented wheels with pinions, for rats, 
very great weights. 


GLOSSOPE/TRA * Glattopetra, in natural hiſtory, a E 


extraneous foſhl, found in the iſland of Malta and other part 
The word is compounded of the Greek y2.792, 2 tongue, 3% 
Tix, a ſtone; becauſe the ancients unagined they wore is 
tongues of ſerpents petrifed. | 
This is a body of the number of the extraneous foſſils, wi. 
in general is leſs altered than moſt of them are, and e 
ſpeaks its origin in a very evident manner; being no 0 
than a tooth of the common ſhark or ſome other fh 
kind uſually very little altered by lying in the earth: Ja. 
has been its fortune to be much miſunderſtood ; fome fa, 
taken it for a peculiar ſpecies of foſſil of the native K 
argued for having its regular form from the fame pr 
cryſtal ; and others allowing it to be of the extrancom ©”: 
but reſerring, for its origin, to a body wholly incapanie ® 
trifaction; the tongue of ſome animal, particular of wm! 
pent kind. It is probable that the people who gave en 
Gloſſopetra to theſe bodies, and gave this account oe 
gin, had ſeen only ſome of the tmall and ſlender ones, Wi 
do, in ſome degree, reſemble tongues, though eren * * 
leaſt like thoſe of ſerpents of any animals in the Ward. 
The greater number of Gloſſopetra, if comparee g 
tecth in the mouths of recent ſharks, will be ou an 
like them in all reſpects; but there are ſmaller and l 
theſe, which ſeem to have belonged to ſome dere ny 
of that fiſh. | OY 
'The Gloflopetra are of a ſhape approaching to? 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs regularly o; 109%. 
are ſtraight, others crooked, and ſome are fm ee 
others are tricuſpidate or three- pointed; the Jarger an 
ing as it were three ſmaller ones, one on cn 1 
Some of them are long and {lender, others broad beg i 
Some of them have plain edges, others 0 wy 
ſharply ; ſome ſcarce viſible, others much decpet 


* A 
u 
* 


* 
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us ſome yellowiſh, others blackiſh, ſome brown, and GLY*PHE x, or GLYPHts, in ſculpture, &c. in general, de- 
there are oft of e904 In ſize alſo they are very various, ſome notes any cavity, either round or terminating un an angle, 
＋ leſs then the 4 of an inch long, and ſome more] which is uſed as an ornament. | 
of them — Their uſual ſize is about } of an inch in length 
= — an inch in breadth. "They ſometimes ſeem con- 
and 4 N 


, *® The word is Greek, and properly ſignifies graving. 
; GLY'STER. Sce CLY/STER. 

Glerably altered, but 12 * — nk ra — | GNOY MES, GNout, certain inviſible people, according to the 
mel yet on them; and _ — ee Cabbaliſts, that inhabit the inner parts of the earth even to 
thoſe in the * = l 3 ar. * * very little altered the center, being repreſented as ſmall of ſtature and friendly 
that ſome of na — ire found to bvalmoſt totally petrified ; as mankind = they preſide over mines, &c. Ml: ; 
without, when bro == done within, having only the outer 2 or Chr:a, alſo _—_ a pithy ſententious obſervation, 
and others 3 they once were. Gloſſopeträ are found worthy to be remembere 


7 . . 0 0 1 1 
wy — Fra in the ſtrata of blue clay in many parts of GNO'MON 5, in dialling, the ſtyle or pin of a dial, whoſe 
in great 


* —_— — 


12 a ſhadow points out the hour 
| ſo plentitully as in the cliffs Þ ' . 
England, -— 8 Aber al are "a 7 d in Germany, — 200 word is Greek and derived from udere, to know, becauſe 
— _ Traly ay the oreateſt abundance of them any the ſtyle indicates the hour. 

rance, 


1 iſland of Malta The ſtyle of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of the 
where known is in the iſlan A "eb 3 world; conſequently, its two extremities muſt directly anſwer 
As to their medicinal virtues, — 1 n to the north and ſouth poles. See DVAL. 

eateſt ſhare in attributing mern. + r bt * * GNOMON, in a parallelogram, is a figure made of the two com- 
re very powerful Alexipharmics, * tnat tne) y_ A, . plements, together with either of the parallelograms about the 
eft of all remedies aguinſt the aer of venomous animals; diagonal ; as in the parallelogram A B (plate XII. fs 20.) 1 
where they are rarely uſed at mo wy a 8 the Gnomon is M -+ x +z+N,o MXT Z +N. 1 
GLO/TTH, in anatomy, = >; * 2 ö - 1 * GxoMox, in aſtronomy, a pillar, &c. erected to find meridian 
which the air paſſes mater: a el "I Nor 1 altitudes of the ſun and ſtars by its ſhadow. 
-oduce all the variety of the tones of the voice. It is coverc 


[ i 
he varie ra wen The method of finding the ſun's meridian altitude by the help 14 
with a thin loft DE, dome re * ah a ns bs 3 of a Gnomon was much uſed by the ancients. It muſt be if 
GLUE, _— a _ © e obſerved that, the greater the height of the ſun is, the ſhorter | 
ent to bind divers things together. is the ſhadow of a Gnomon, and the contrary : for let the 
8383 or ſtrong Glue is an article of great conſumption . : 


; Gnomon be & N (plate XXXII. fig. 22.) the pavement H R; 
„ joiners, cabinet-makers, hatters, &c, The beſt is . r | 
_— C Ensland of a reddiſh-brown colour in ſquare when the ſun is at A, the ſhadow reaches to a; when the 


; ſun is at B, the ſhadow reaches to b ; when he is ſtill hicher 

| 4" 7 1 oned the Flemiſh. ? — . er, 

pieces: I he next in goodneſs is TECK das at C, the ſhadow reaches only to c. In obſervations ot this 
Glue is made of the ſhavings and ſcraps of the hides of oxen, 


k kind, it was uſual to ſet down what proportion the length of 
, imes it is made of the feet ; ; % e 46a *. 

calves, ſheep, &c. and ſometimes it is m i kind of Gl che ſhadow bore to the height of the pillar; that is, the height 
- we. &c. of beaſts ; but the latter is the worlt kind of Glue. F the pillar being divided * 5 e ee 4b 
ſinews, XC. bd rant rand + on © 0s or the pillar being divided into a certain number of equal parts, 
To make Glue of Bs _ wy the 7 boile 1 * to ſay how many of theſe parts the length of the ſhadow 
in water then, A _ bil oy * A nee. amounted to, at the equinoxes or ſolſtices: The moſt ancient 
conſiſtence ot a jelly: h ** Jer ie . * 3 15 q obſervation of this kind, that we meet with, is, that made 
an oſier baſket 3 and then they let 1 * 4 g by Pytheas, in the time of Alexander the Great, at Marſcilles, 
melt and boil it a ſecond time; and then it is poured into 


where he found the height of the Gnomon was to the meridi- 
wulds, and, when pretty hard, is cut into ſquare cakes, © A; : 
fat moulds, and, b. fo , ra r an ſhadow, at the ſummer ſolſtice, as 213 to 600 ; the ſame 
There remains now nothing dut drying r eee as Gaſſendus found it to be, by an obſervation made at the 
{artof coarſe net, and afterwards ſtringing it to dry thoroughly. 5 ? 0494 e e In ee ae . 
ene . wie bas this ar ame place, almoſt 2000 years after, in the year 1636. 
[he Glue made 3 8 8 . : * r , The meridian alticude of the ſun, and conſequently the lati- 
only _ done anc 8 * 3 is * 5 - 29. a piece] fude of the place, are cafily found, by having the height of the 
* ode * ee. rn (well RP ID Gnomon and length of the ſhadow given. Thus, let the Gno- 
m J K Src wy ee 50 x” 8 * foriner = * is is mon be A B (fg. 21.) and let C B be part of a ray drawn 
3 and upon taking out reſum 1 from the center of the ſun, paſting by the top of the Gnomon 
j exceitent. JOUR. > i. PS Ws bo 1 5 
; © INT" and terminating the ſhadow at B. Ihen it is evident that, in 
Y Give, a kind of Glue made of the mucilaginous parts "EY * % he lers A e 88 \B- ; 
. gin found chiefly in the Ruffian ſeas. See ICH-1 the right-angled triangle A B C, the legs A C and AB are 
r R ; p given; whence the angle C B A, = the ſun's meridian alti- 
t J F H * * _ * . 7 * 

: apart | tude, may be eaſily found; for, if we ſuppoſe A B the radius 
s GLUTAUS, a name applied to the 3 muſcles that form the 2 mo 3 holes e i 01 Load ant bo : 
| hs nth di k e AC will be the tangent of the angle required, and, there- 

* « bs — 4 » » 1 % * LOI * * yo" . 
ee . by 4 fore, will be found by the following proportion: As A B: 
us minimus. 


= a radius:: A C: tang. of the angle C B A required. 
he maximus, ſo called from its being the largeſt muſcle of 3 * 8 3 
thoſe that compoſe the buttocks, has a large ſemicircular GNOMO'NIC Projection of the ſphere, the repreſentation of 


. the circles of the ſphere, upon a plane that touches the ſphere 
| aud merely tendinous beginning forwards, from near two Te. | 3 ne f l , 
og! 8 ets he the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the center of the ſphere. 
T tards ot the external part of the ſpine of the os ilium; back- > ; | * all th 
Re ron i, der In this projection, of which all plane ſun-dials are, all the great 
wards its origination is thick and fleſhy, from the poſterior | nee” 8 eee 
e RT f . circles of the ſphere are repreſented by ſtraight lines of an in- 
rt of its ſpine | hindermoſt part of the os ſacrum f . 
| part of its ſpine, and hindermoſt part of the , 2 e e TR 7 hs ol: 
woury 3 a wp +1 | determinate length: All leſſer circles, parallel to the plane of 
* aeraity, and whole os coccygis, as alſo from a broad ligament n F ircles: and all leſſer circle bli 
hat is extendod between che two left named bones and tu- projection, will be circles; and all lefler circles, o olique to 
; CO e e ee . : 1 the plane of projection, will be eicher parabola's, ellipſes, or 
de ce ot the os iſchium; its fleſhy fibres deſcen ing diſgre- 0 ; "262 3 Ha 2 , 
WR Is 1 ö hyperbola's, according to their different obliquity. See G 
Fateiv, in an almoſt ſemicircular manner, become tendinous, 4 PRO] E/CTION »f the ſphere ; 
- . * . . C * : t + 
ud «> they approach the great trochanter; after being joined with | TEE na oe tos 
a % * A „ * 7 4 410414 12 «if & 
n tne tenden of the membranoſus, it proceeds ſtrictly to embrace } 27220 . 'F / g 87 * 
2 e 5 1 NPE ſun-dials. See DTA. 
i © the external muſcles of the tibia z but the other part pro- = 5 . 8 hin 
: Re og” ; 6 * The word is Greek umn, which ſignißes the ſame thing. 
ceng trom the fleſhy body of this muſcle, is largely inſerted — | e FPS. ee I a 
| n g f the os femoris. | GO'BELINS, a famous manufactory eſtabliſſied in the ſuburbs « 
p e "ore na wig ons renter fonng +. St. Marcel at Paris, for making tapeſtry and other furniture for 
Ss 2 70 Marcel at Paris ak apeſtry and other ſu 
rf ur nngers breadth below the great trochanter. When this bs ASA Ny HO ASIDE FAPEATTE Atl 
muſcle acts. 1 3 the uſe of the crown. See T APESIRY. 
cle acts, it pulls the thigh directly upwards. r cup, common 
1 _ * Fn | , . 2 . 1 n 2 1 * A A 4 . 4 _ 
de OGhutzrus medius lies principally under the tendinous ; F rich 7 i Kos * 
mg of the former, and ariſing fleſhy from the external ) 3 wn gs ; A "el ene OY 
nert a . * TY 15 . Or re 7. 1 S IN . 
0 e the ſpine of the os ilium, becomes thicker and fleſhy 5 en is French gz es N ET ge N f 
i tal 1 15 inferted, by a ſhort ſtrong tendon, in the ſuperior GOBONE”, or COMPONE, in heral 11 a bordure e] o ca or 
Mm! © external part of the great trochanter ſemicircularly. From when it is compoſed of a row of angular parts or chequers o 
- Uerent ſeries of fibres in this muſcle it chiefly turns thei two colours, as plate XXXII. fig. 2 8 RR 
Win inwards 3 and beſides its being partly uſeful in extending GOD, the ſupreme ſelf-exiſtent being, who 5 ns - 
ne megh with the former muſcle, it is alſo employed in diva- | ligent, and free, of perfect 28 arne, Ju 4 _ trut A. 
"anc legs by co-operating with the membranoſus in that _ made the pouring by * 1 my 75 4 mob 3 * 5 
kt eCtON, and directs it, and who is the ſole object of religious worſhip. 
| * » D 
* | wr *y . * . A * wt Pp * - * 5145 » 2 2 13 < 
0 n Glutæus mimimus lies entirely under the medius: It In ſcripture God is deſcribed by 7 22 el on and 
* Vrite 8 1 . TYY a 2 5 4 > vio 
1 es jemicircular, broad and fleſhy from the dorſum illi; Omega, the beginning and end of 4 t nns. — C 1 
. wn \ R a : I ; 2 N _ 5 ” RY a . 4 < r * 
Py 5 fleſhy fibres deſcend to their partly tendinous and called him Jehovah ; which name voy 2 er e mrs 
| = why inſertion, like the former, at the ſuperior part of but, inſtead of it, the word Adonai or Elo 3 : - _ 
w „ed ot the great trochanter. The fibres of this running call the name of God tetragrammaton, as conſiſting of four 
TY del Wh thoſe of the former aſſiſt it in all its motions. * letters, which it is found to do in moſt bunt. ED 
Aale aſſiſt in rendering the articulation of the thigh- bone Sir Iſaac Newton chuſes to deſcribe * e 77 95 
A Ds ty Ora More {table in ſtanding erect, Cowper”s Mxolo- Sce his Princip. Math. at the end; anc likewiſe 4 AXUWe $ y 6h 
3 03% I. 0 ta. a concerning God, who has drawn up this admirable philoſopher's 
inf 1,1] f XVII T 4 P „ 0 0 ” 2 2 » 2 6 * . 4 : 
(if g NI AN Verſe, Glycnins, in the Greek and Latin poc- | thoughts on the ſubject into a more eee and among 
6 1 an ring to moſt authors, conſiſts of a ſpondee, chori- | other things tells us, that though it ſeems e le » ines 0 
(0 wh mY and an flaumbus or a pyrrhic, 48 the exiſtence of a. God a priori, or any otherw! 3 Lan rom 
y e da polen Cypri. Hor, his daminion, &c. that is, by arguing from the effect to the 
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taile ; yet, the following propoſitions are undeniably demon- | 


ſtrable à priori. 1. That there is a ſelf-exiſtent, that is, ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent being which is not matter, ſince the univerſe 
could not produce itſelf. 2. That ſuch, a being muſt be eternal 
and omnipreſent, that is, co-eval with infinite duration and co- 
extended with infinite ſpace ; becauſe whatever exiſts by an 
abſolute neceſſity of nature, has no relation to difference of 


time or place, and, conſequently, muſt be eternal and every- 


where preſent. 3. This being muſt be perfectly ſimilar and 
uncompounded, without the feat variety or difference, be- 
cauſe abſolute neceſſity is every- where and always the ſame. 
Hence it follows as a corollary, that this being is immutable. 
But it is impoſſible to ſhew any neceſſary connexion between 


| ſelf-exiſtence and underſtanding ; and, if ſo it is impoſſible 


to prove that the ſelf-exiſtent —_ is intelligent à priori, 
or any otherwiſe than from the conſideration of the frame of 
the univerſe, the laws of nature, and final cauſes. 


GODS and GO/DDESSES, were the falſe objects of religious 


worſhip among the Pagans. Of theſe there was a prodigious 
number. Varro reckons up no leſs than 30,000 adored with- 
in a ſmall extent of ground, and yet their number was every 
day increaſing, 

Among the Greeks and Latins, the name of God did not mean 
an all- perfect Being, but only an excellent and ſuperior na- 
ture. | 
The firſt divines, M. Boſſu obſerves, were the pocts, who, 
from the number of relations and circumſtances they had 
occaſion to conſider the Deity in, were made to ſeparate the 
divine attributes into ſeveral perſons : Thus, the omnipotence 
of God came to be repreſented under the perſon and appella- 
tion of Jupiter, his wiſdom under that of Minerva, &c. - 


GoD-FATHERs and GoD-MOTHERS, perſons who attend at the 


baptiſm of infants, or other perſons, and give them the name. 
In the church of England the number is reduced to three, 
and in that of Rome to two ; formerly they had as many as 
they pleaſed. The Romaniſts have God-fathers and God-mo- 
thers at confirmation, and they even give them to bells at 
their baptiſm. God-father was alſo applied to a kind of ſe- 
conds, who attended knights in tournaments and ſingle combats. 
The God-fathers of duels were a kind of advocates choſen by 
both parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to the 
judges. 

The inſtitution of patrimi and matrimi, or God-fathers and 
God-mothers, is of Roman original ; theſe being perſons who in 
the games of the Circus attended the chariots, ſhews, and ima- 

es of the Gods. 


GOLD, aurum, a yellow metal; being the heavieſt, pureſt, 


moſt ductile and ſhining of any, and conſequently the moſt 
valuable. 

"The chemiſts tells us, that Gold is compoſed of two ſubſtan- 
ces, the one an extremely pure and ſimple matter of the nature 
of mercury, and the other which they ſay fixes or deſtroys 
the fluidity of this, an equally pure and fimple ſubſtance, ex- 
tremely ſubtile and of the nature of ſulphur, 

We are to take all this however upon the credit of thoſe who 
affirm it; for, by all the trials that have been made, Gold ſeems 
the molt ſimple of all known ſubſtances. Its colour is yellow, 
it is the moſt malleable and moſt ductile of all the metals. It 
is wholly incapable of ruſt, and is not ſonorous, when ſtruck 
upon. It requires a ſtrong hre to melt it, remaining unaltered 
in the degree of heat that fuſes tin or lead, but running with a 
leſs vehement one than is neceſſary to the fuſing of iron or 
copper. It does not retain its colour till the time of its melt- 
ing, but becomes ignited and white before it runs, and, when 
in fuſion, it appears of a pale bluiſh green colour on the ſur- 
face. 

It amalgamates the moſt readily of all the metals with quick- 
ſilver ; when in a ſtate of fuſion, it very eaſily and intimatel 
blends itſelf with filver, and, when mixt with that metal, wil 
alſo run into a maſs with iron. Either ſilver or Gold may 
indeed be mixt ſingly with this metal by fuſion, but it is much 
eaſier done with regard to Gold, when before blended with 
filver. It much more eaſily mixes with copper and other me- 
tals, and very readily with ſome of the ſemi-metals, as with 
the regulus of antimony. Common fire carried to its utmoſt 
vehemence has no farther effect on Gold than the fuſing it; it 
will remain ever ſo long in its fierceſt heat, and come out at 
laſt unaltered and with 1ts whole weight. Expoſed to the fo- 
cus of the ſtrongeſt burning glaſſes, it ſparkles and flies off in 
{mall maſſes, which, if received on paper and examined after- 
wards, arc found to be pure unaltered Gold ; but, if that heat 
be managed very nicely, and the ſame Gold again and again 
expoſed to it, it is affirmed that a part of the Gold will at 
length go off in fumes, and the remainder will be found to be 
a ſubſtance of a deep blue with ſome admixture of purple, and 
approaching to the nature of vitriol rather than of Gold, of 
which it wants the malleability and the ſpecific gravity. 
Gold is greatly the moſt diviſible of all bodies: if melted wich 
a hundred thouſand times its weight of filver, it will perfectly 
and equally blend itſelf with that metal; any grain of the 
melted maſs, being cut off, will be found on aſſaying to con- 
tain its due and proportionate quantity of the Gold in it ; and 
a ſingle drop of a ſolution of Gold in aqua regia will commu- 


nicate a metalline taſte to apint of ſpirit of wine, if mixed with 
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Ks. Its ductility is ii no degree inferior to this 
The wire-drawers, according to Reaumur, are able f. 7 *t 
leaf of Gold to the twelve millionth part of an inch 10 te, 
over a flatted ſilver wire, and et the ſilver ſhall be Un, 
ly covered in every patt with Gold, that not on] ** 
eye, but even the beſt microſcope, ſhall not be = 
ow of ſilver appearing under it. '0 fag, 

he ſpecific gravity of Gold has been ſaid, by diff 

l erent 

who have experimented it, to be to that of Peg 
19081, to 19640; to 1000; according to the Rory 
ments we have been able to make with Gold refines Me. 
moſt purity, it is as 19420 to 1000. 0 der 
The proper ſolvent of Gold is aqua regia; this menſi 
its power upon the metal to the ſea- ſalt it contains po. * 
almoſt the only ſalt which has the quality of actinę = 5 
The effect of this menſtruum affords a teſt ſor aux Gul 
require another, we may have recourſe to a fuſion wi ay 
mony : for, if pure Gold and antimony be melted _ = 
; aa on keeping up the fire to a great height will * 
driven oft in fumes, and will leave the Gold, if pure 1 Ho 
in weight ; whereas, if it contained any 1 
metal, the antimony would have taken it away vi 
excepting even ſilver itſelf, *. 
If a quantity of ſalt of tartar, or any other fixed aka) 
thrown into a folution of Gold, the metal is preci _—_ 
form of a powder, which has an exploſive power hs 5 
that of gun- poder, or the pulvis tulminans of the che — 
T his powder is called for its property aurum fulminans 0 
Gold is generally found in the carth, native and nc: Achat 
in the ſtate of ore, but under its own proper ſorm yel 
malleable, and ductile. In this ſtate, however, it i; f 
quite pure, but uſually contains ſome copper, and * 
ways ſome ſilver among it. Native Gold, thus mixe! u 
ſmall quantities of the other metals, is found — 
ſmall granules among the ſands of rivers, ſometimes bi hog 
maſſes looſe and alone, or elſe mixed amonę a red 
whitiſh marle in the fiſſures of rocks. But its moſt um * 
of all is that in which we ſee it, in what is vulgarly, thous 
very improperly, called Gold-ore ; that is, in maſſes . 
whitiſh opake ſtone approaching to the nature of a cd. 
which the native Gold is depoſed in the form of din. 
threads, and ſometimes of veins. The Gold in this fore ha; 
thouſand various and beautiful appearances, and the tone i 
is occaſionally tinged with black, green, and other colours 
There are alſo, coarſer ſtones of various kinds and colour, 
which Gold is diſperſed in this manner, a'l which are bear. 
ful enough, but leſs ſo in this purer kind; theſe are & :! 
colours, but moſt frequently they are whitiſli or reddiſh, |: 
all theſe ores, as they are called, the Gold ſhews itſelf in x; 
proper form: but there are ſome metalline ſubſtances found x 
which this metal is truly reduced to the ſtate of ore, hat i, 
which it is not yeilow, malleable or ductile, but reduced to 
diſcoloured and brittle maſs by being penetrated with i- 
or arſenic, and by them reduced, like the other metals, to thi 
ſtate which is properly called ore; theſe being the vo f. 
ſtances which nature employs to debaſe the other metals iu 
that ſtate, Whenever Gold is found thus penetrated as 
altered, there is always filver with it in the ſame mals, 2. 
the ores are properly ſilver ores, or thoſe of ſome ove 
metal in which ſome ſilver is alſo contained, the GUN 
always in the ſmalleſt quantity of any metal in the mak, | 
Among the number of Gold-ores, we are alſo to reckon laps- 
lazuli, ſome pieces of which beſides the glittering Gold 
ed marcaſite that abounds in them and forms their yellow vet, 
containing alſo a ſmall quantity of Gold. Common lane u- 
clay may alſo be reckoned among the ores of Gold, a5 tiet 
are few kinds of either from which ſome Gold may g 
extracted by a ſkilful hand, though not enough to pe? ® 
expence of working. Orpiment has alſo been worked 
2000 years ago for Gold, and a ſmall quantity ovtanes 7 
it, but not enough to make it worth while to continue 
works; and finally ſome of our common marcakites ch 
a little of it. The colour of our yellow marcaſites has * 
ed many to believe them almoſt all Gold, but ſuch peop'e d 
be eaſily undeceived, by only calcining the fubſtance 4 
ſuppoſe ſo rich in a common fire, in which caſe they © | 
retain their yellow colour, as Gold would- do, but Ka 
red. TY 
Gold reſiſting the action of lead, or glaſs of lead, my 
ing the copel and the teſt in which other mera. (yer a 
excepted, turn to ſcoriæ, is eaſily ſeparated Hm wo 
well that which is properly as that which is {myo 
called, by the common method vi teſting and re” 
When in its native fate, it is aiſo very convenient ef 
by amalgamation with mercury, as it mote e 
with that body than even filver itlelt does; hut this mY 
of no uſe where the Gold is truly reduced to a ſtate ol & 
nothing but a pure metal is capable of amalgamation >, 


: | rom its ore N 
The ready method of ſeparating the Gold tam id 
owder with eig 


4+ 
$87, 4 
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N Fir the method of making GoLD. See PHILOSOPHER's Stone. 
4 Goto Mie, a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, ſuperhcially gilt, or 


& GoLDtx Rule, in arithmetic, the rule of three, or rule of pro- 


| in/the fire together till all the lead is 
. and ſcoriæ, and the Gold remains 
burnt away J. When the ore is mixed with other ſub- 
alone 4 * or earths, as pyrites and the like, a 
ſtances ect lead is to be added, which makes them run thin 
little glaſs (ily depoſit the metal by precipitation. Theſe 
more <1 acceed, when Gold is truly in a ſtate of ore; 

ods - retains its metallic form, though mixed with ſtones 

but * * the ſhort way is that by amalgamation. The 
ban for this is to powder the ore, then waſh away the 
met 1 fouler part, infuſe the reſt in {trong vinegar with a 
* Jifſolved in it, and afterwards, pouring off the vine- 
little — the ore with water, it is to be dried and then 
gar ny a mortar with four times its weight of mercury, till 
ru Gol 1 be taken up by the mercury; as much of the looſe 
all the as poſſible be is then to be ſeparated by ſtraining the 
| mercury ouch a cloth, ſqueezing it well, and after this the 
whole t fit is to be ſeparated by diſtillation, orevaporation, 


— = left behind it to be fuſed with borax till it is 
a 


Fre is Gold and ſilver together in the remaining maſs 

f metal, after any of the operations, they are to be ſeparat- 
I putting the whole into aqua regia, and, when the men- 
ftruum has diſſolved all the Gold, it 18 to be evaporated away, 
and the Gold remaining at the bottom to be melted in a cru- 
Me with borax: the ſilver remaining undiſſolved by the men- 
0 um is to be melted in another, and both will be pure and 
* proper form. Finally, Gold mixed in a regulus with 
any of the other metals is readily ſeparated from them by fu- 
ne the whole with three or four times the weight of glaſs or 
— to be obſerved that aqua regia, though the gore and 
common ſolvent of Gold, 1s not the only one: Kunkel long 
ſince diſcovered that it might be diſlolved, by the fumes 
ariſing from a mixture of oil of tartar and oil of vitriol, 
and a menſtruum in the common liquid form may be pro- 
duced from theſe, which will have the ſame power. Mercury 
af is a true ſolvent of this metal by amalgamation ; and 
the hepar ſulphuris, or liver of ſulphur, on being fuſed with 
it, takes it up fo perfectly that it will be carried into a lac 
ſulphuris by the common proceſles afterwards with it, with- 
out any ſeparation either in the ſolution or precipitation, 


covered with Gold at the fire; and afterwards drawn ſucceſ- 
fively through a great number of little round holes of a wire- 
drawing iron, each leſs than the other. 

GO/LDEN Fleece, in the ancient mythology, the ſkin or fleece of 
the ram upon which Phryxus and Hella ſwam over the ſea 
to Colchis ; and which, being ſacrificed to Jupiter, was hung 
upon a tree in the grove of Mars guarded by two brazen- 
hooſed bulls and a monſtrous dragon that never ſlept, but 

carried off by Jaſon and the Argonauts. 

| Order of the GOLDEN Fleece, a military order inſtituted by Philip 

the Good, duke of Bur zundy, in 1429. It is denominated ſo 
from a repreſentation of a Golden fleece borne on the knights 
collars conſiſting of flint and ſteel. The king of Spain is 
grand maſter now, as duke of Burgundy, and the number of 

F knichts is fixed to 31. 

Gros Number, in chronology, a number ſhewing what year 

2 moon's cycle any given year is. See CYCLE S/ the 
en. 


| portion, See PROPORTION Diunct. 

FGULPS, in heraldry, roundels or torteaux of a purple colour. 
LGUMPHOSIS ®, or GomMPHOMA, a ſpecies of articulation, 
peculiar to the teeth. Sce ARTTICULA/TION, 

* Both the words are Greek, and are derived from youPoc, A 
|  vedpe, nail, or peg. ; 

[GONA'GRA *, in medicine, the gout in the knee. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from yu, the knee, and zy;a, 
4 capture. 

60 NA ROCHA *, inthe ancient dialling, according to M. Per- 
a, in his notes on Vitruvius, was a dial drawn on divers 

vanes ; ſome of which being horizontal, others vertical, and 

er oblique, &c. formed different angles. 
Ide word is derived from the Greek vente, an angle. 


ON ifyi 
| 4 0 LA“, an Italian word ſignifying a flat, very narrow, 
a long boat, chiefly uſed on the canals at Venice, 
T4 — . 
e word is Italian, and denotes the ſame thing. 


GUNFALON : 
8 ALON, or Govraxox, a kind of canopy carried at 


e head * % . . 
BOD of the proceſſions of the chief churches in Rome, 
et it rains. 


KO )RR * 
. 3 N 
"up EA uin phyſic, an involuntary efflux of the 
+ JUICES, and ſome ot} er recrementitious matter. | 


N 

Ne V On A "PTY © ve „ . * 0 | 

Ay word is Greek 1,244, Which is derived from 7s, ſeed, 
dea, to flow or run, 


\ Gonqr l 1 . 
„ ais either of a mild and beni n, or malignant 


A In the f 1 2 — /* 3 . b 
© e ne s- diſcharged a whitiſh liquor, without 
Cal, GT CXxulcerat 1 . 
Ts i nearly reſembling the fluor albus. 
es ws ae cont in a diſcharge of matter of various 
TT q "T1114 171 v4> + . 
Panied with heat and exulceration, and generally 


attended with a pain in diſcharging the urine, which in ſome 
patients is of an acrimonious quality, as alſo with an uncom- 
mon loſs of itrength. = 
M. Aftruc adapts the cure of a Gonorthœa to the different 
ſtages of the diſeaſe. 
He adviſes, in the beginning of a Gonorrhcea, to repeat bleed- 
ing more or leſs, according to the virulence of the inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms ; and, where theſe are very ſevere, he thinks 
bleeding is to be as plentifully uſed as in a peripneumony. 
He preſcribes, for the patient's ordinary drink, ptiſan made 
of emollient and refrigerating herbs, together with cryſtal 
mineral, or ſal pruneſſæ; and, if the belly be not open 
enough, a clyſter of the ſame ptiſan every day, either alone or 
with a little vinegar, ſal prunellæ, or pulp of caſſia, 
Where the inflammation is not hereby mitigated, he adviſes 
every morning and evening a large draught of emulſion of the 
ſeeds of melon, agnus caſtus, hemp, white poppy, or lin- 
ſeed, prepared with the decoction of the flowers of water-lily, 
N thereto a ſufficient quantity of the ſyrup of water 
ily. 
Where the ſymptoms are very violent, he recommends an 
opiate, diſſolved in both doſes of the emulſion, eſpecially that 
in the evening. 
Where the Fury and inflammatory ſymptoms are very ſe- 
vere, he recommends fomentations of milk for the genital 
parts, emollient cataplaſms to be applied to the peritonæum, 
and emollient and cooling injections. 
He recommends the uſe of camphire, and ſugar of lead inter- 
nally, as anodynes and coolers, each from fix grains to half a 
ſcruple; but theſe are to be uſed ſparingly, eſpecially the ſugar 
of lead; and ſome think it ſhould never be uſed internally. In 
the mean time he adviſes a thin moiſtening diet of young ani- 
mal food ; abſtinence from ſpirituous liquors, ſauces with falt 
and ſpices, venery, and violent exerciſe. 
In the ſecond period, when the painful ſymptoms temit, and 
the matter lows more freely, he firſt gives a gentle purge of 
caſſia, or the like, leſt a ſtrong one ſhould excite the inflam- 
mation. But afterwards, if there be occaſion, he allows one 
of diagrydium, or mercurius dulcis, 
He — of the common method of purging and giving 
mercury alternately, as theſe ſharp preparations not 1 in- 
jure the ſtomach, and weaken the patient, but, by increaſing 
the acrimony of the blood, render the ulcers more malignant; 
and he tells us he has often ſeen a remitting dyſury and Go— 
norrhcea return upon their uſe, and a yellow or green diſcharge 
re-appear, 
Inſtead of theſe he adviſes rubbing the peritoneum, genitals, 
hips, and groins in men; the peritonzxum, hips, groins, and la- 
bia pudendorum in women, once in three or four days, with 
about a drachm or two at a time of mercurial ointment, leſt a 
ſalivation ſhould be brought on : And, if any ſymptoms pre- 
ſage that, it muſt be prevented by gentle purges. By theſe 
means the mercurial particles eaſily penetrate, without any 
injury to the ſtomach, into the venereal poiſon and deſtroy it. 
I heſe ointments are to be uſed till the cure of the Gonorrhœa 
be completed. In the mean time proper remedies for reſolvin 
the remains of the inflammation, deterging the ulcers, _ 
correcting the acrimony of the blood, mult not be omitted. 
But if the inflammation return, or the virulent diſcharge be ſup- 
preſſed, which frequently happens from irregularitics in the 
non-naturals; in that caſe, this method mult be laid aſide, 
and the method of cure for the firſt ſtage muſt be called in. 
In the third period, when the painful ſymptoms are gone, and 
the diſcharge is become thicker, milder, and whiter, the inter- 
nal ulcers are to be deterged and conſolidated, and the acrimo- 
ny of the blood and ſeminal fluid corrected : He recommends 
balſams, milk, the acidulous vitriolic, mineral waters; and, 
if the Gonorrhœa do not yield, the internal uſe of aſtringents. 
And, after the heat is gone, and the diſcharge is become thin, 
ropy, whitiſh, and in a ſmall quantity, you may ſafely have 
recourſe to injections of the detergent vulneraries with honey of 
roſes, or of hot ſulphureous waters diluted with a decoction of 
barley. Aſtringent injections are never ſafe. He cautions, 
1. Againſt ſtrong cathartics. 2. Adminiſtering decoction of 
guaiacum, without diſtinction, to all patients, though theſe, 
he owns, are ſucceſsful enough in drying up ulcers in corpu- 


lent pituitous habits. 3. The immoderate uſe of internal mer- 


curials, eſpecially where the blood is affected with an acrid 
dyſcraſy. 4. The prepoſterous uſe of ſtyptic injections. 

He condemns the different empirical methods, and among the 
reſt the ſugar of lead, which, he ſays, may be given with 
ſucceſs in the gleet, that ſometimes remains after the cure of 
a virulent Gonorrhœa. He cautions never to give a larger doſe 
of it than four or ſix grains; and if it occaſions heart-burns, 
pain at the upper wt of the ſtomach, or nauſea, to lay it 
aſide immediately, It is, however, ſafer not to give it at all, 
He ſays, that none of the difterent boaſted methods of prevent- 
ing infection are to be depended on, 

He treats of two other kinds of Gonorrhœa, or, more proper- 
ly, the dry venereal dyſury, which is attended with a burning 
acrimony, with little or no diſcharge from the urethra. LThis 
dyſury is attended ſometimes with a ſtrangury, heat, redneſs, 
ſwelling of the peritonæum, and often of the whole pen; and 
ſometimes without theſe, Of this there are two Kinds, in 
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cuaſe of a fiſtulous ulcer or a ſcirrhus, he adviſes mercurial oint- 


one of which the proſtatæ, or veſicuke ſeminales, are inflamed ; 
and this either precedes a ſevere virulent Gonorrhcea, or follows 
a ſuppreſſed one. The other is produced by an eryſipelatous 
inflammation of the urethra, which may be a prelude to a viru- 
lent Gonorrhcea, but generally is neither the fore- runner nor 
attendant of any other diſeaſe. | 

He fays a dry Gonorrhcea is always worſe than a running one, 
as the poiſon is retained, and as it erodes the parts affected the 
more. The firſt of theſe two kinds of Gonorrhza, if the in- 
flammation be not ſpeedily reſolved, is apt to degenerate into 
an abſceſs of the peritoneum : And the ſecond, if not ſoon re- 
ſolved, ends in a ſphacelus of the part. 

For the cure he adviſes the antiphlogiſtic method, bleeding 
once every fourth hour at firſt, emollient fomentations, injecti- 
ons, and the uſe of emollient diuretics: Whereby within three, 
four, or, at moſt, ſix days will be procured a virulent flux, or 
the inflammation will be reſolved without any. Above all 
he adviſes, as ſoon as the remiſſion of the ſymptoms makes it 
ſafe, to apply mercurial ointments for a long time to the pe- 
ritonzzum. Women are alſo ſubject to the virulent dry Gonor- 
rhœa, and the cure is the ſame as in the other ſex. 

The ſpurious Gronorrhcea is a diſch of ſubviſcid purulent 
matter from the crown of the glans with a pain, inflammation, 
and flight eroſion. This ſpecies is frequent in men, being 
ſeated in the ſebaceous glands upon the corona; in women, in 
thoſe upon the external ſurface of the pudenda. 

This ſpecies of Gonorrhœa is moſtly without 2 pro- 
vided proper remedies be uſed ; elſe theſe ſuperficial eroſions 


— — 


are 7 ſubjc& to degenerate into cancerous ulcers, and theſe, | 
t 


when they become callous, to occaſion a phymoſis, paraphy- 
moſis, and cryſtallines. 

The cure is performed by bleeding, and the uſeof detergent and 
emollient applications ; and, after the inflammation is abated, 
by antivenereals, as in a common running; and at laſt, where 
the diſcharge is mild, a fomentation with the decoction of 
guaiacum and red-wine, in which iron has been quenched, or a 
weak ſolution of ſugar of lead in plantain water. 

With reſpe& to thoſe diſeaſes which ſucceed a Gonorrhœa, 
the firſt he treats of is the ſwelling of the teſtes, with which a 
Gonorrhcea is frequently complicated, and it ariſes, 1. From 
a ſuppreſſed Gonorrhcea. 2. From the venereal poiſon in the 
blood, by which the ſemen is inſpiſſated and accumulated in 
the teſtes. Ihat from the firſt cauſe is more —— and, 
conſequently, more capable of reſolution; though the Gonor- 
rheea frequently ſuppurates and degenerates into a fiſtulous ul- 
cer. What remains unreſolved of the ſecond kind is ſubject 
to degenerate into a ſcirthus, which often produces a hydro- 
cele, pneumatocele, or ſarcocele, and oftentimes a cancer. 

In the cure he recommends frequent bleeding and the anti- 
phlogiſtic regimen. Anodynes only are to be uſed, under the 
form of lotions, ſomentations, and cataplaſms. After the 
inflammation and fever are abated, he adviſes a gentle 
purge ; after that, the application of mild reſolvents, and 
the internal uſe of antivenereal remedies. The hardneſs 
which frequently remains, eſpecially in the angles of the epi- 
didymides, muſt be diſcuſſed by proper applications. And, while 
theſe medicines are applied, he recommends a ſuſpenſory band- 
age. As ſoon as pus appears, it muſt be diſcharged with a 
lancet, leſt it ſhould deſtroy the ſoft texture of the teſticle. In 


ments. 
Astoa venereal abſceſs of the peritonzum, which proceeds from 
a ſuppuration of the veſiculæ ſeminales, proſtatæ, but moſt fre- 
quently Cowper's glands, it is owing to neglect and bad ma- 
nagement, both in the method of cure and the regimen, eſpe- 


| hard, callous, ot ſcirrhous. 6. Or ſpungy 
* 


GOOD or Goodneſs, whatever tends to preſerve or perk 
Metaphyſical Goop, or abſolute or real Good and Gd 


Phyſical, or natural Goop, that whereby a thing poſſeſies war: 


cially where the blood is of an acrid diſpoſition, or where thoſe ! Moral or ethical Goop, the conformity of a thinking being 2 


parts have been frequently tainted with Gonorrhœa's. Theſe 
abſcefles are moſt dangerous, where they have dug out ſinuſes 
into the urethra and anus; in which caſe a palliative cure, for 
the moſt part, is only to be attempted, from the danger at- 
tencing the uſe of the knife. 

Ihe indications of cure are the common ones in abſceſles. 

As to mild continual gleets, they are of two kinds, either a 
perpetual, but flow running, from the too great wideneſs of 
the emiſlaries, or a more plentiful diſcharge, upon the exciting 
of lewd ideas, or upon the point of venereal enjoyment. Of 
theſe two the laſt is moſt eaſily cured, 
As the perpetual] gleet is ſometimes encouraged by a flight 
inflammation of the proſtatæ and veſiculæ ſeminales, he recom- 
mends bleeding once or twice at firſt; and as this ſymptom 
is generally increaſed by the acrimony of the ſeminal juices 
trom infection, or the uſe of acrid medicines, he adviſes ſweet- 
encrs and a milk diet. The cure is to be carried on by vul- 
neraries, balſamics, and ſtyptics, externally and internally. In 
the mean time he recommends a thin, moiſtening, and refri- 
gerating diet. He adviſes the patient not to retain his water 
long, and, if his belly be not ſufficiently open, he recommends 
trequent clviters. VWomen are to be cured the ſame way. 
"The next ſymptom that ſucceeds a Gonorrhcea, is an obſtinate 
firangury. This ſymptom by exceſs cf any kind is ſometimes 
aggravated into an iſchury. This ſtrangury arifes, 1. From 
callous ulcers of the urethra. 2. Hard cicatrices there. 3. 
Caruncles. 4. The caput gallinaginis becomes ſcirrhous or 
rerrucoſe, 5. The proſtatæ, or veſiculæ ſeminales, become 


Supreme Goob. See SUMMUM Bonum. = 
Goop Abearing or behaviour, bonus geſtus, in lax, ol 


GOODS, ena, in law, include all kinds of ef — 


GO RDIAN Kzet, in hiſtory, a knot made in the har 


GORE, in heraldry, one of the regular abatemen®s * 
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ar and ſung 
ſymptom is rarely met with in women, but — 1 
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gury in that ſex proceeds from a tumor in the ( 
glands of the urethra, and ſometimes from a difchar, 0 
* _ theſe into the urethra, Ne 

$ to the cure of the iſchury, it is to be atte | 
once every four hours, the antiphlogiſtic — 2 U hes. 
cation of emollients to the peritonzum ; and in ub. . 
the introduction of the catheter, which muſt 40 As h 

aſlage, till the inflammation be either reſolved ci : ang 
Where the catheter cannot be introduced, and ee 
is threatened, he adviſes cutting upon the extremit Tad 
theter, as far it will go, introducing by the wound 1 g. 4 
catheter into the bladder. But, if neither ſucceed . 
to thruſt the trocar by a wound of the peritonæus * Whi 
bladder, according to the direction of the urethra So. 
In the cure of the ſtrangury he rejects the now obſolet 
cathartics, as alſo laying open the urethra, for the 11 my 
ſtroying the obſtacles by proper applications. He ho way 
introducing of tents into the urethra, which by a * wi * 
though flow way, effectually mitigates the moſt abt. 
ſtranguries ; but he finds fault with the troubleſome 
tus, as theſe tents only fill and dilate one part of the ,,...* 
whilſt the other parts muſt ſuffer a greater coarQuicn * 
He prefers the introduction of leaden rods fancinted wk 
of ſweet almonds, or freſh butter, every day, ay 2 
urethra into the bladder, to remain three or four hw. © 
time, beginning with a very ſmall one; and, as ſoon a U 
can be done without pain, changing it for a larger ; b bes 
ing thus, till the obſtructions and ſtrangury be 9 
But, as theſe obſtacles are apt to riſe again, this a 
ſhould be performed after the ſymptom diſappears, +4. , 
three times a week, and afterwards three or four times 1 
But, after all, this ſymptom is rather to be palliated tha; * 
fectly cured, . 
Before this method be attempted, the venereal poiſcn hey! 
be ſubdued by antivenereal ſpecifics ; the ſpring or n * 
poſſible, ſhould be choſen, as the parts are then the g rh 
ing; the acrimony of the juices is firſt to be corrected h 
ing, purging, and refrigerating decoctions, and the 
whey ; the patient — abſtain from wine, venery, 28 he 
erciſe, and uſe a refrigerating low diet, and apply c 
fomentations to the peritonæum; that the leaden rods be 
the leaſt crack, leſt, breaking, there be a neceſlity of lang 
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open the urethra ; they muſt be introduced very cad, 
leſt, by ſtriking rudely againſt the obſtacles, the patient | 
ſeized with a ſudden horripilation and a violent ephemere 4 
ver; upon this happening, a vein mult be directly ene: 
there be a violent dyſury, or ſharp pain, that ſymptom nub 
be relieved by anodyne, or even narcotic, injections ; tha, 
there be any ulcers, they be deterged and healed by p- 
injections ; and, Jaſtly, that the remains of the diſeaſe be c 
ried off by aſſes or cows milk, or the mineral water; a, 
where there is any diſcharge of mucus or fanies, that i it 
dried up by proper injections. A/truc de morb. veneres, 


human nature, in oppoſition to evil that deſtroys or impan! 


the eſſential perfection of a thing, whereby it poſſeſſe ox 
* requiſite to its nature. 


ever is neceſſary to its well-being, and the performance die 
its functions. Beſides abſolute phyſical goodneſs, there ma 
be a relative one, as in foods, which to one man are u 
to another poiſon, &c. 


all its acts and diſpoſitions with the dictates of right rea 
and the will of the Deity, as diſcovered by the light of rr. 
So that a thing done, &c. muſt not only be, but it mu r 
done, &c. from good principles and to good ends. 

N _ 8 
Others define moral or relative Good to be ſometing 
tends to the Good and perfection of another ; and ſo d 
into three kinds, honeſtum, jucundum, and utile. 


the exact behaviour of à ſubject towards the Ling 27 
lieges. 

poſſeſſions, &c. moveable or immoveable. They Me ir” 
vided into proper, paternal, patrimonial, and here's 
acquired or acqueſts, and, thirdly, conqueſts, &c. ; 
the chariot of Gordius king of Phrygia, and fathe; oor 
ſo intricated that there was no finding its beginn e © 

Alexander the Great cut it with his ſword, and A 
Q. Curtius ſavs he accompliſhed or eluded the 079" © 

who could untie this knot would be maſter of All. 


Guillim favs denotes a coward, It conſiſts of tub 
one drawn from the ſiniſter chief, the other from wor 
baſe; and meeting in an acute angle in tie müdds 
point, as in plate X XXIII. fe. 9. „ ros 
GO REL, a title given to the prince of Georg, N 


a Mahomctan. GONG 
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GOV 
itecture, a- ſort of concave moulding, wider, 
GORGE, _— as A 3 uſed chiefly in frames, &c. 
Ones 75 chimney, — part between the chambranle and the 
crowning "os firſt ſtomach of a hawk, &c; this in 

is the ſame with crop or Craw. L's 
in fortification, the entrance of a baſtion, ravelin, 5 
3 baſtion, what remains of the ſides of the polygon o 
| GorGE of 2 retrenching the curtines; in which caſe it 
a places anole in the center of the baſtion. In flat baſtions 
= 2 = right line on the curtine reaching between the 


* ln, the ſpace between the two 
. or ravelin pa 
(GORGE r the place. Gorge of the other out- 
2 che interval betwixt their ſides next the ditch. All 
2 - e ſhould be without parapets, otherwiſe the beſiegers, 
| the 2 themſelves of a work, might deſend themſelves 
road from the fire of the place; ſo that they ate only pali- 
vent a ſurprize. 
pO Gonon, ſee DEMMIGORGE. | | 
GED in heraldry, when a coronet, &c. is borne about 
4 eck of a ſwan, lion, &c. or when the neck of a pea- 
__ &c. is of a different colour or metal from the reſt of the 
, &c. 

Jo. among farriers, denotes the ſame thing as ſwelled. 

CORGERIN, that part of the ancient armour which covered 
the neck or throat of a perſon. FREY p 

GOSPEL *, the recital of the life, death, reſurrection, aſcen- 


of St, Mathew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. 
* The word is Saxon, and denotes glad tidings. 

GOTHIC, any thing relating to the Goths, mou 1 in- 
habited Gothſand in Sweden; whence they ſpread themſelves 
over Greece, Italy, Spain, &c. IP a ; 

Gorarc Character or writing, a manner of writing, in the main, 
the fame with the Roman, only full of angles and bendings, 
eſpecially at the beginning and ending of cach letter, Ulphilas, 
bithop of the Goths, was the firſt inventor of the Gothic ca- 
raters, and firſt tranſlated the bible into the Gothic. 

Goruic Architecture, that which deviates from the characters, 
dc. of the antique. There are two kinds of it; the one an- 
cient, and the other modern. The ancient is that which the 
Goths brought with them from the north in the fifth century ; 
the edifices built in this manner were very maſly, heavy, and 
coarſe, The moderns run into the contrary extreme, being 
feht, delicate, and rich to a fault, as W eſtminſter-abbey, 
the cathedral of Litchfield, and the croſs of Coventry, &c. 
This laſt kind continued in uſe, particularly in Italy, from 
the 13th century to the reſtoration of the antique architecture 
in the 16th, 
la the Greek architecture there is not a ſingle ornament but 
what adds a beauty to the whole : Every thing is ſimple, 
meaſured, and reſtrained to the ule it is intended for. On the 
contrary, in the Gothic architecture we ſce huge vaults raiſed 
on lender pillars, which one would expect every moment to 
tumble down, though they will ſtand for ages. Every thing 
is crammed with windows, roſes, &c. 

Gorric C:hm, any round pillar, in a Gothic building, either 
too thick or too ſmall for its height. Some of theſe are 
found even 20 diameters high, without either diminution or 
{wellins, | 

GOVERNMENT, in general, denotes a regular well conſti- 
tuted power for the public good, or the polity of a ſtate, &c. 

It is alſo uſed for the country, place, &c. to which this power 

extends, X 

Civil Government was inſtituted for the preſervation and ad- 

vancement of men's civil intereſts, and for the better ſecurity 

«> their lives, liberties, and properties. The uſe and neceſſity 

of Government is ſuch, that there never was an age or country 

without ſome fort of civil authority. But as men are ſeldom 
uwanimous in the means to attain their ends, ſo their diffe- 
rence in opinion, in relation to Government, has produccd 

Variety of forms of it in the world. In general, it may be 

recuced to one of theſe heads: Either the civil power is 

Cerated to one or more, or elſe it is ſtill reſerved to the 

whole body of the people; whence ariſes the known diſtincti- 

on of Government into monarchy, ariſtocracy and democracy. 
Ne Government of France is monarchic ; that of Venice 

» *&C7MIC; and that of the united provinces democratic : 

de Government of England is mixt, conſiſting of all three, 
ir. Hooker is of opinion, that the firſt Government was 

tra by a ſingle perſon, till it was found by experience, 
do live by one man's will became the cauſe of all men's 


err; and this he concludes was the original of inventing 
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LAWS, 


"© Roman and moſt of the Grecian Rates were built upon 
: l "<pudlican plan ; but when the Goths and other northern 
"i ws had deſtroved the Roman empire, and extended their 
mo remote countries, they eſtabliſhed, wherever 
„ esa mist form of Government. The preſervation 
ion depending upon the balance between the 
HY anch prople, the legiſlative power was lodged in 

1052 elites, called by different names in different coun- 
diets; in Spain, cortes; in France, 
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orth, 


Gon, and doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, as contained in the writings . 


eſtates ; and in England, parliaments. The excellence of 
this mixt Government conſiſts in that due balance between 
rule and ſubjection, ſo juſtly obſerved in it, that by the necel 
ſary concurrence of the nobility and commons, in the making 
and repealing all laws, it has the main advantage of an 
ariſtocracy and a democtacy, and yet free from the Tifadvan- 
tages and evils of either of them. This mixt form is how- 
ever now driven for the moſt part out of Europe, 
whereof we ſhall not find the very ſhadow of liberty left ; and 
in many there is no more then the name of it remaining. 
France, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Denmark, and part of 
ermany were all, an age or two ago, limited monarchies, 
governed by princes well adviſed by parliaments or cortes, and 
not by the abſolute will of one man. But now all their valu- 
able rights and liberties are ſwallowed up by the arbitrary 
power of their princes. In Switzerland and Holland, the two 
other eſtates have yielded to the commons: Whilſt we in 
Great-Britain have {till happily preſerved this noble and anci- 
ent Gothic conſtitution, which all our neighbours once enjoy - 
ed. There is that due balance in property, power, and do- 
minion in our conſtitution, that like the ancient Government 
of Sparta, it may be called an empire of laws, and not of 
men; being the moſt excellent plan of limited monarchy in 
the world, 
GOVERNMENT, in grammar, the conſtruction of nouns and 
verbs, wherein they require ſome alteration in others con- 
ſtructed with them. See CO'NCORD and RE/GIMEN. 
GO'VERNOR, an officer properly veſted with the admini- 
{tration of a province, place, &c. It frequently denotes a 
preſident or ſuperintendant. 
GOUGE, a fort of round hollow chiſſel, that ſerves to cut 
holes, grooves, &c. in wood, ſtone, &c. 
GOUT), arthritis, in medicine, a painful kind of diſeaſe that 
principally affects the joints, ſo that we may call it a joint- 
evil; in this caſe it is called arthritis; if it be ſeated in the 
ſeet, it is called pedagra ; if in the hips, it is a ſciatica z if in 
the hands, a chiragra. 
The Gout is moſt commonly a diſeaſe of perſons, who have 
too much indulged themſelves in high living ; in which nature 
endeavours to throw the load of noxious matter out of the 
body upon the joints, "Thus this diſorder is rather to be 
deemed a criſis of the diſeaſe, than the diſcaſe itſelf ; and in 
this view great care and prudence are required, to facilitate 
nature's attempt in producing the effect. Wherefore the pain 
is T no means to be mitigated by external remedics ot any 
kind whatſoever, for by attempting this the gouty humor m. 5 
be thrown back upon the vital organs in an inſtant, and the 
patient's life put in imminent danger; which ſeems to nord 
a remarkable proof that this violent commotion in the body is 
owing to a very ſubtile and active fluid, and ſuch is the ner- 
vous juice, But in caſe this ſiery humor ſhould happen to 
remove from the limb into the body, all poſſible means ovght 
to be uſed to make it return on the part. And this is to be 
done by blood-letting ; the warmer cathartics which are not 
violent in their operation; alexipharmacs; and above all by 
epiſpaſtics laid on the limbs, with regard always had to the 
place affected. For nothing is more deſirable, than that the 
evil ſhould fix for ſeveral days on thoſe parts of the extremities 
of the body, which it has firſt taken poſſeſlion of; becauſe, 
when it once returns into the habit, it is with great difficult 
driven out again; fo that perhaps it may be juſtly ſaid that the 
Gout is the only cure of the Gout. 
The ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the ligaments of the joints, the 
tendons of the muſcles ſubſervient to their motions, and the 
membranes ſurrounding the bones. And when the acrimoni- 
ous humor has fallen on theſe parts, it irritates 2nd frets them : 
Hence ariſes an inflammation, and a painful tumor is formed 
by the ouzing of the thinneſt part of the juices out of the mi- 
nuteſt ramifications of the arteries and nerves. For nature 
makes uſe of pain as an inſtrument ; and the ſharper it is, the 
more ſpeedily and fafely ſhe finiſhes her work. Sometimes 
indeed ſhe does it ſlowly, as if ſhe neglected her duty; and in 
ſome habits of body lle protracts the torture a longer time 
than uſual, as if her intention was to divide her medicine. But 
when the tumor ſubſides, part of the extravaſated humor, 
which could not perſpire through the pores of the ſkin (and 
there is but a ſmall portion of it indeed that is exhaled this 
way) is abſorbed into the veins and Iymphatics : While the 
thickeſt part of it ſticks to the membranes, and freſh quanti- 
ties of it being lodged there in every ht of the Gout, it ſome- 
times concretes into hard maſſes commonly called chalk- 
ſtones, which by degrees ſtuff the joints, and deſtroy their 
action. 
As to the medical treatment, different methods are to be pur- 
ſued in the fit, and out of it. Quiet is not only indicated but 
inforced by the very incapacity to motion. In caſe of a fever, 
the diet ſhould be the ſame as in acute diſeaſes ; otherwiſe 
common food of eaſy digeſtion may be allowed. For grea 
care muſt be taken of the ſtomach and ſtrength. And this 
circumſtance, which I have ſcarcely ever remarxed in a 
other diſtemper, is here to be obſerved, that, when the Got 
has ſeized the ſtomach, this organ becomes ſo cold and torpid 
that wine ſeems no ftronger than water; and it requires aud 
eaſily bears the hotteſt liquors, ſuch as ſpirits drawn from 
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wine. Wherefore not only generous wines are to be given in 
pretty large quantities, but alſo vinous ſpirits, rendered more 
efficacious by the infuſion of ſnake-root, ginger, or garlic, 
And if theſe ſhould not prove powerful enough, it will be pro- 
per to order the powders of ſnake-root, ginger, and Jong pep- 
per, mixed with the cordial confection, to be taken by the 
mouth, 
It has been diſputed among the phyſicians, whether or not a 
vein may be opened, when the pain in the joint is extremely 
ſevere. Now to ſettle this point we ought never to forget, 
that this pain is highly neceſſary for tumefying the part, and 
therefore ought to be borne with patience. This however 
notwithſtanding, ſeeing it is certain that exceſfive heat is an 
obſtacle to the natural ſecretions from the blood, which are 
neceſſary for health; if the fever run very high, and eſpecially 
if it be attended with a delirium or difficulty of breathing, 
blood-letting will not only leſſen the pain, but likewiſe hap- 
pily promote the iſſue of the humor. Nay, it will be requiſite 
to repeat the operation when there appear ſigns of a comatoſe 
diſpoſition. For I have very frequently obſerved phyſicians to 
be too timorous with reſpect to this evacuation, from a notion 
that it would prevent the gouty humor from being thrown 
upon the joints. Upon the whole, one effect of blood-letting 
is, generally to make the diſeaſe abandon the place where it 
was lodged, and the greateſt benefit of this removal in ſeveral 
caſes is manifeſt. But as for anodynes, they are not to be 
allowed excepting in vomiting and looſeneſſes. Nor do gouty 
people (to ſay it once for all) bear cathartics well, till the 
proxyſi is over; and then they may be given to carry off the 
remains of the morbid humor, which raiſed the tumor. 
Of greater difficulty and moment is the queſtion concerning 
the regimen, whereby a perſon may intirely rid his conſtitution 
of this tormenting diſorder, and keep it off for the future. 
Upon which the firſt conſideration ought to be, whether that 
can be done with ſufficient ſafety and advantage to the patient. 
For as to elderly people who have been ccullomaed for many 
years to returns of the diſeaſe, if the fits come on no more, 
their bowels are attacked inſtead of their joints; and beſides 
they are ſeized with ſuch weakneſs in their legs and feet that 
the remainder of their life is quite miſerable ; and of this I 
have ſeen more than one inftance, in perſons who had abſo- 
lutely confined themſelves to a milk and vegetable diet. 
Therefore, if anyone be defirous of trying the experiment and 
running the riſk of its conſequences, let him remember that 
he ought to be young and not to have had above 2 or 3 fits of 
the Gout. Then let him obſtinately abſtain from wine and 
all other fermented liquors, and for drink confine himſelf to 
water. Let his food be milk and things made of it, and 
vegetables; beſides which. he may make one meal a day on 
feſh of the tender fort, ſuch as that of chickens, fowls, and 
rabbits, and now and then on freſh water fiſh. Let him uſe 
daily exerciſe, but with moderation. By this courſe of living 
have known ſome live comfortably to a good old age, with- 
out the leatt attack of the Gout. Of ſuch conſequence it is to 
live according to nature, that is, to practiſe temperance. And 
a trial of this courle of life is in a peculiar manner adviſable 
for thoſe who may expect to be puniſhed for the irregularities 
of their parents, not for their own, by a hereditary Gout ; in 
order to prevent its feeds, fown in their blood and nervous 
fluid, from producing difagreeable fruits in time. 
Although I ſaid above with great truth that this diſorder is 
rather to be deemed a crifts of the diſeaſe than the diſeaſe itſelf ; 
yet fometimes, eſpecially in old age, it is a very ſevere evil; 
when the itrength is fo decayed, and the limbs ſo weakened, 
that bodily motion is loft, and what is a conſiderable ſhare of 
the comforts of life. However, this, like all other calamities, 
is alleviated by patience. And perhaps it may be ſome conſo- 
lation to others, as well as it was to Sydenham, in the midſt 
of tortures, that great monarchs, potentates, generals, admi- 
rals, philoſophers, and many others like them, lived, and at 
length died in the ſame manner. Mads Morita & Pra- 
cepta. | | 

GOVWN, tg wirilis or prætevta, was a plain kind of Gown 
which the Roman vouth aſſumed, when arrived at puberty. 

Among us it is a long upper garment worn by lawyers, di- 
vines, graduates, &c. and of different faſhions according to 
the different profeſſions. > 

GRACE, gratiu, in theology, any gift which God freely confers 
on men, without any merit on their parts, whether ſuch gift 
regard the preſent, or a future life. It is uſually divided into 
natural and ſupernatural. Natural includes the gifts of being, 
life, &c. ſupernatural is a git rom above conferred on intel- 
ligent beings, in order to their ſalvation, 

Days of GRACE, in commerce, ure three days allowed for the 

payment of a bill of exchange after the tame falls due. See 
Das gf grace. Y 

At of GRACE, in law, an act of oblivion for the pardon of all 
oftenders who come within the conditions of the fame. It 
is lometumes applied to an act of infolvency, whereby fuch 
a> are qualified are ſet at liberty from their debts and impri- 
ſonment. 

GRACE, is likewiſe a term in the formule of all patents, &c. 
George by the Grace of God, &e. 

(RACER, is alſo a title ot dignity applied to dukes and arclibiſhops, 
being below that of highnet>, 


GRA 


GRA'CES, Gratiæ, in the heathen theolooy Wer 
lous deities that attended on Venus, called Aol, ih. 
and Euphroſyne, fuppoſed to be the daughters of "a, That, 
were always ſuppoſed to have hold of each R ; 
never parted: And they are commonly Painted handy 10 
ſhew that the Graces borrow nothing from e, t 
8 other beauties but what are natural. 0 having ty 
IRACES, gratiæ, in the canon law, the (a : 
Expeftative GRACES, a fort of reverſionary beheben u 
of, beſore they become vacant. Wha, 
GRA'CILIs, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg | 
Douglas ; but Winſlow deſcribes two under this nam e 
one the Gtacilis anterior or rectus anterior; the other . 
cilis internus or rectus internus. the Cn. 
has the name of rectus anterior ; it is called Crag nn . 


chinneſs or flatneſs. "This muſcle by its inſertion Yew ts 


Gracilis internus is a long thin muſcle lying in 3 6... 
line on the inſide of the thigh, between the Os ey Up 
the knee; and from this ſituation and ſtructure 1 8 2 
name, | AM 
This muſcle bends the leg much in the ſame manns 
the ſartorius, which it aſſiſts in this function, but not ys 
of turning the leg. It may likewiſe aſſiſt the triceps in # 
adduction of the thigh. See LEG. EY 
GRADATION “, in rhetoric, when a ſeries of pros, i .; 
duced, that riſe by degrees, and improve each on the c 

The word is Latin gradatio, and is derived from gradi 14, 

gree, or ſtep, : 


GRADATION, in logie, an argumentation conſiſting of 4, . 
propoſitions, ſo that the attribute of the firſt is the aH 
the ſecond, and the attribute of the ſecond the ſubject of the 
third, and fo forth, till the laſt attribute come to be pretice. 
ed of the ſubject of the firſt propoſition: as, man is an ang 
an animal is a living thing; a living thing is a body; 2 ha 
is a ſubſtance; therefore man is a ſubſtance. But ſuch kat 
of argument are liable to fallacy. 

GRADATION, in architecture, an artful, difpoſition of pen 
riſing by ſteps, like an amphitheatre. It is alſo uſed amr; 
painters for an inſenſible diminution of the teints and ſhale, 

GRADUATE, a perſon who has degrees in any faculty, « 
phyſic, divinity, &c. : | 

GRADUATION, in mathematics, is the act of dixiding . 
thing into degrees, or equal parts. — 

GRAFT *, or GRAFF, in gardening, a little ſhoot, bud. 

ſcion of a tree, inſerted into another, ſo as to make t 

fruit of the ſame nature with that of the tree whence the Gr 

is taken, 
* 'The word is derived from the French gr:fe, which fert 
the ſame thing 


GRA FTING, GRAFFING, INGR AF TING, or EXGRAFTING 
in gardening, is the act or art of incloſing an eye of a tre? 
an inciſion made in another, in order to correct or m 
the taſte of its fruit, or even to make it bear a difterent da 
of fruit, | 
Of all the operations in gardening, there are none but u 
are honourable in their nature, and amuſing to the image 
tion; but thoſe that are moſt worthy of our curioſity are O 
ing and pruning. The former is the caſier ot the two, dag 
we mult likewiſe allow it to be the moſt aſtoniſhing. | 
Cleft GRAFTING, is the moſt antient, and which is pee 
firſt by lopping off all the head of a tree, or only one 
main branches: ſecondly, by cleaving the ſtock with 2 
knife, which ought to be driven in with a mallet thirds, 
opening the cleft to ſome depth by means ot a wedge ; © 
laſtly, by inſerting into the ſtock a branch cut from at 
kindly nature, and impregnated with at leaſt three ge 
which are ſo many knots or tumors; each ot which fo. 
little pacquet of leaves. The extremity of the gat!“ | 
cut ſmooth. and even on both ſides, after which it ought , 
placed in the cleft in ſuch a manner, that the back Re 
its ſides, at leaſt, may exactly coincide with the bacx © 
ſtock that receives it. 2 
This diſpoſition is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe the in 
tion of the graft with the ſtock is accompliſhed by the 016 
union of their fine barks. This bark is compoſed 2 
thin rinds, or films, drawn in circles over ee 175 oe 
the firſt round is diſengaged from the reſt in [prin . 
time it ſwells into a more ſubſtantial texture, a . 
new circle of wood which is annually acquiree 0 < 
The fibres that conſtitute the inward rind By aan, 
being cut in thoſe parts where the ſtock anc m_—_— 7 
the orifices of the one open in thoſe of the ot 3 nein 
quence whereof, the callous ſubſtance, which, f te oe 
ed, unites ſeveral canals of the trunk with thole en 
Other canals are interwoven with each di 
Onde 


films ſo different in their natures are come” 164, 
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ce texture of rind, it muſt never be expecded, 
under 4 already formed, and which then ceaſes to 
1 Ar "in the groſs bark, which is altogether as impliant 


inſertion is completed, the cleft ſhould be covered 
When On — in ſuch a manner as to exclude all pene- 
with — without. This covering of bark ſhould be coated 


22 a compoſition of wax and pitch melted together, 


mixture of 332 a ſmall quantity of ſtraw; and the 


or a . : 

be ſwathed over with cloth to prevent the admiſſi- 
—— and parching air. This is what we call Grafting 
in a cleſt. 0 


"GRAFTING, is when the firſt cleft may be croſſed or tra- 
ſecond, in order to inſert four ſcions inſtead of 
verſed by a , . 
one; but care muſt always be taken to unite the bark of the 
| {con with that of the ſtock. ; This is called croſs Grafting, 
but the operation 15 the ſame with the other. 

GRAFTING is, if the trunk be too thick fo as to create 
jut apprehenſions of its being too much ſhocked by _ 
"ft the ſurrounding bark mult then be ſeparated from the 
— in ſeveral parts, by the inſertion of a ſmall wedge ; after 
which we may ſink into the open circumference 8 or 10 grafts, 
each of which ſhould have 4 or 5 good buds, and their extre- 
mities are to be ſhaped and flatted in ſuch a manner as will 
bet adapt them to their ſeveral apertures. The whole muſt 
de covered over like the graft in cleft ; and this is what we 
call crown Grafting; "ſvg 3 | 
Whip GRAFTING, is when ſometimes, inſtead of inſerting the ſci- 
ons into a cleft, or between the wood and bark of large ſtocks, 
an inciſion of ſome depth is made with a joiner's chiſſel in the 
bark, and likewiſe in the wood; and when the piece is taken 
out, the end of the graft muſt be exactly adjuſted to the cavity, 
by which means the two barks — an intimate conjuncti- 
on; and this is called whip Grafting. Theſe three opera- 
tions, the firſt of which is moſt in uſe, are performed in the 
months of March and April, when the ſap begins to riſe in a 
copious flow. 
Hue GRAFTING, is two branches ſometimes choſeri in the 
month of May, one growing on a wild ſtock, and the other 
on a tree of a kindly nature, and they ſhould both be exactly 
of the ſame thickneſs. Each of them is left on its proper ſtem, 
and it will be neceſſary to ſhorten both ; after which the gar- 
denet makes a circular inciſion in the good branch, and pares 
off a little tube or ring of bark, which will be of a ſufficient 
length, if it contains two good buds. The wild branch muſt 
be diveſted of its bark, and while the wood continues moiſt, 
it muſt be inſerted into the hollow tube which incloſes it like 
its native bark. The extremity of this inſertion may be co- 
vered with tempered clay, or thin chips rolled into a circular 
bandage upon the edge of the bark. This operation is called 
fute Grafting, becauſe it reſembles the uſual practice of 
children, who, in the ſeaſon when the ſap riſes, ſtrip the bark 
from a branch, in order to form it into a flute; and it is 
— in a more particular manner to cheſnut and 
12 trees, 
 ſintcheon GRAFTING, or inoculation, is the fifth manner of 
Grafting, and is generally practiſed upon ſtone fruits: this 
operation is periormed by cutting from a good tree a ſmall tri- 
angular piece of the bark, whoſe length muſt a little exceed its 
breadth, and in the middle of which the firſt appearance of a 
branch with the traces of one or two buds ſhould be ſeen. 
In paring off this bark, it is uſual to ſlide the blade of the 
pruning-knite under it, in order to cut the little knot, if 
that ſhould be neceſſary, together with a ſmall quantity of the 
wood; not that this laſt can be of any advantage in cauſing 
the graft to take, but this precaution is uſed to prevent any 
hazard of miſſing the knot, and we may be certain it is ſecure, 
when it adheres to the bark: But if it ſhould be ſeparated 
Vom it, no bud will be found. This knot is the whole 
zuture tree in miniature. 

[ he perſon employed in this operation holds the triangular 
ax in his mouth by the extremity of the little branch, to 
prevent the laliva from being detrimental to the ſap, and at the 
_ in!tant makes an inciſion in the form of a T, in ſome 
R part of the wild ſtock or tree that is to be meliorated : 
er which he raiſes and removes the lips of the upper aper- 
* with the flat end of the handle of his pruning-knife, and 
"uy g in the triangular bark, cauſing its longeſt point to 
mo, till it arrives at the bottom of the T, and is covered 
heb ' part except the bud, which is ſuffered to project out- 
ebe gardeners have made ſucceſsful attempts to ino- 
"Wk n another manner. They apply the triangular bark of a 
„ nature to the bark of a wild ſtock, and cut in this 
Der another triangle of the very ſame dimenſions with the 
CNT; after which they raiſe 
y raiſe it up, and remove it from its 


9% » and then inſert the other bark which contains the eye 
dach of the better ſpecies 
de barks are gent] 
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y treated, and qualified for uniting with 

6,1] tne 1 ? " "> w 
e e is completed, Worſted is preferable to 
eee wi » Which is too inflexible, and prevents the bark 
ung with due freedom. This is called eſcutcheon 
polnted triangular bark very much re- 
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ſucceed more effectually, inſtead of a ſingle eſcutcheon, it is 


uſual to inſert one on each of the two opening ſides of 
the tree. 


Short GRAFTING, is, if the inoculation be performed in the 


ſummer ſeaſon, when the tree is impregnated with a copious 
ſap, it is cuſtomary to cut off the head of the wild ſtock, 
4 or 5 fingers above the eſcutcheon, that the ſap may flow 
over it, and promote its proper operation : "This ſmall re- 
mainder of the wild ſtock is likewiſe left above the place of 
inoculation, to prevent the ſap from ſuffocating the graft, and 
that it may be diſtributed among a ſet of other buds whoſe 
number may be leſſened at pleaſure ; and this is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of ſhoot Grafting. . 

When this inoculation is deferred to the month of Auguſt, or 
the autumn ſeaſon, it will then be improper to accelerate the 
graft, and therefore it is permitted to be dormant, or at leaſt 
to act in a Janguid manner; in order to which the head of the 
tree 1s not lopt off till the ſucceeding ſpring, when the ſap 
will be renovated and give indications of life. . This praQtice 
has the appellation of dormant grafting, and theſe two laſt 
manners of Grafting are always the ſame as the eſcutcheon. 


GRAFTING by Approach, a ſixth method, and which is on! 


practicable on two trees that riſe at a little diſtance from eac 
other, is performed by opening a cleft in a branch of a tree 
we diſlike, in order to inſert into it the end of a good branch, 
which is ſuffered to continue in its proper ſtock ; and the 
wound ſhould be covered with wax and a bandage of linen 
cloth. It is cuſtomary to wait a reaſonable time, in order to be 
certain that the two little portions of bark are incorporated 
into one ſubſtance ; the good branch is then ſevered from the 
ſtem, to diveſt it of the fo it would otherwiſe derive from its 
parent tree, and that it may be ſuſtained by the aliment it 
imbibes from the ſtock into which it is inſcrted, and which 
is diveſted of its own wood, that it may derive a new head 
from the grafted branch. This operation is called Grafting 
by approach, or ablactation, and is much practiſed on trees 
reared in boxes, which may be placed as near cach other as 
we pleaſe. 

It has been the opinion of ſome learned men, that the circula- 
tion of the ſap in plants is performed like that of the blood. in 
the bodies of animals through a ſyſtem of canals, in which a 
number of valves are open to afford a free current to the fluid 
that impels them; after which they cloſe up the paſſages to 
prevent its return. It may be difficult to diſprove the aſcent 
and reflux of the ſap ; but the ſucceſs of Gratting by approach 
ſeems to demonſtrate, that there are not any valves in the 
canals of ſap, ſince it flows without the leaſt obſtruction, 
into the inſerted graft. Theſe ducts therefore of the ſap are a 
ſort of capillary veſſels, through which that fluid aſcends, in 
what poſition "Bade they are preſentcd to it. 

Graſting by approach may likewiſe be accompliſhed by other 
methods. inſtead, for inſtance, of inſerting the end of one 
branch into the cleft of another, they are capable of being 
united by an exact coincidence of two ſmall inciſions perfectly 
correſponding with each other and cut in the two ſelected 
branches. Fheſe may be croſſed over each other, or bound 
together at their extremities, after they have been cut in ſuch 
a manner that one may lie exactly over the other. It is not 
material in what manner they are joined, provided the inward 
bark of the graft touches the interior bark of the ſtock. When 
their union is completed, the ſap, by ſwelling the veſſels of the 
external bark, will form a tumor around it, which will inſen- 
ſibly cover the wound. The good branch may then be ſepa- 
rated from the mother plant, and there is this advantage in 
Grafting by approach, that the two branches equally contri- 
bute to the incorporation, by the reciprocal concourſe of 
their ſap. 


Rost GRAFTING, conſiſts in Grafting a fine fruitful branch 


upon a ſtock of roots; to which effect they chuſe one of the 
large roots of a tree whoſe nature correſponds with that from 
whence the graft is to be taken. The root is cut into ſeveral 
diviſions, in each of which a graft is inſerted, agrecably ro 
ſome of the preceding operations. When a tree happens to 
be vigorous, you may take from it a root large enough to fur- 
niſh 20 or 30 ſtocks; and if the practice of root Grafting 
were authorized by ſufficient experiments, and had been ad- 
vanced to a certainty of ſucceſs, we might at once plant a root 
and its graft in the place where the tree itſelf ſhould grow; 
whereas, in all the former operations, there is commonly a long 
interval of time between Grafting and tranſplanting. 
A tree may likewiſe be grafted on its own ſtock, in confor- 
mity to ſome of the methods already repreſented ; and when 
one of its branches has been inſerted into its trunk, you may 
likewiſe graft one of its ſhoots upon that branch, and the fruit 
will acquire a finer degree of delicacy, though we are unable 
to account for this cauſe. | 
It is not ſufficient to underſtand the art of Grafting, and to be 
capable of adapting the propereſt method to cach plant: The 
article of the greateſt importance js to know what ſtock is 
moſt agreeable to each graft ; but the whole may be referred 
to very ſimple principles. 
Pears are graſted either on ſtocks of their own kind, or on 2 
quince-tree. "Thoſe grafts, that are intended to be ny ex- 
poſed to the wind, ſhould be inſerted into a vigorous ſtock, 
6 C which, 
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analyſis. It ſerves to teach languages to thoſe 
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which, by penetrating ow deep into the drieſt ſoil, ſecures its 


ing inj | ht that reigns about the | rant of them; but they are ſuppoled alread a a 
— — FEE * it — be oy po yas to neg to eg bo 
Thoſe ſhoots that are to be formed into dwarf trees, or [| enge. ot Pls teten Every language ought to hay. ha 
eſpaliers, ought to be grafted on a quince-tree, which ſhoots 2 — . _ cauſe of the great wunde f an 
to a moderate depth of earth, and ſlides its roots between two — 2 n me — to ſuit that whit GRA 
ftrata's of ſoil z it likewiſe delights in a cultivated ground, bears | md . Then ae indeed Fame anonver of a quit diger nat 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, and produces better fruit than a ſ-ion | Nature. ed; 2 * uit pouits in which the "Why 7 
grafted on a free ſtock, unleſs it be very old. liſhe, 1, fferen ** _ As nature ha, ry 1 
GRAFTING of Apples, is performed by Grafting on a crab- tree 0 woe, = m—_ ts, the ſame by z cen, pe: 
raiſed from a flip, or a kernel; and likewiſe on a codlin and pe gar m * 17 erv = anguages. But this ma 
radife ſtock. order, which in itſelf is very plain and ſimple, i, fo mug 20 
The crab-tree that has been raiſed from a kernel is a ſlow SO 1 — = 1a of various ub RA 
lant, but very vigorous, and it lives for a conſiderable time. 2 — = 20 gens 4 — 0 5 
t is alſo employed in the production of ſtandard pear- trees. 8 J * — 2 rammar can be - 
The paradiſe ſtock ſhoots out but a few roots and a fmall at which (ſuppo 5 anguage introduced by cuſtom, vis. ” 
uantity of wood: It is ſoon fruitful, but is not of any long] Cut attempting Fc 3 it) furniſhes certain rules, . * 
Jurntion it is likewiſe formed into dwarf trees, in thoſe pla- —_—_ OY 8 C oo 2 uſed in this langusge, wy = 
ces where the view ought not to be intercepted. ; <1 . it 1 Bus collection of rules that uh dd 14 
The codlin- tree is a juſt medium between theſe two, with 2 G 8. ſs 
teſpect to its height and duration; but is more proper to be he art mne 


ſhaped into a fine dwarf tree. Grafted apple - trees ſucceed in 
ſoils that are but indifferent, and where the pear- tree would 
languiſh for want of humidity. : 

GRAFTING of Cherries, may be performed with ſucceſs, into 
ftocks of the black, or wild red cherries. 1 L com- 


was cultivated with much greater attention by the Geck ... 
Romans than with us, amongſt whom it is almoſt — 
neglected, If the knowledge of language be valuable, 1 
which makes the way to that knowledge eaſy, fure is. 
ſome eſteem. And can any thing be more excellent than u 
which forms the moſt eſſential bond of human { 


to flight. 
GRAMINEOUS * Plants, in botany, ſuch as have a long 

leaf,” and no foot-ſtalk. 

*The word is Latin, and derived from gramen, graſs. 
GRA'MMAR, the art of ſpeaking and writing any language 

properly and correctly, It is uſually divided into orthography, 
proſody, etymology, and ſyntax, 
Orthography or orthoepy relates to the doctrine of letters and 
ſounds : Proſody that of ſyllables, their accent, time, &c. 
Etymology that of words, their derivation, changes, analogy, 
&c. And ſyntax that of ſentences, which conſiders the arrange- 
ing or joining of words together. 
Grammar is an art or ſcience that had its elements, form, and 


to their diſtinctions, is of thoſe garnets which have wo 
ſtrong but leſs deep red, approaching to the cinnabanne 7 
and has very little blue in it; they call it the ſcrane, © a” 
ſpeak it the ſerain garnet; and finally, when 1t * 
ſort of tinge with the rock ruby, but only paler, 4 Be. 
the almandine. «<« Mele noms 
The generality of theſe artificers greatly confound 1000 
but, when they have any diſtinct meaning, it is Me“ * 
by them the colours here mentioned. The garnet 1 
in the Eaſt- Indies and in ſome parts of Europe, a 
Sileſia and Bohemia; but there is a great . 5 
the ſtones produced in thoſe two parts of the wor © 
terms oriental and occidental garnets fignit) 2 A. I 
difference in beauty and value, when properly fe 


cata 
monly inoculated, and before Midſummer. The Neapolitan] the only means wher eby the ſentiments are —_— ber; Gra 
medlar is grafted upon a white thorn. age ww Y Commy, 4. 1 
GRAFTING of Plums, is propagated either by cleft Grafting, GzaMMan, alſo denotes a book that contains the 11K. Aint 
or inoculation on wild plum ſtocks, raiſed from flips or ſtones 1 any language. ns the rules d ſpec 
of that fruit. , | . | GRAMMA'RIAN, grammaticus, one well verſed in ora. GRA) 
GRAFTING of Apricots and Peaches, is commonly by inoculation 1 Ramme feed 
either on an almond or plum-tree ; the roots of the apricots GR AMM A'TICAL, V thin 1 pect 
ſhoot very deep in the earth, but thoſe of the plum-tree GRANADIE/R 92 2 8 85 LN * 
never deſcend much below the ſurface, and they extend in ho- — re acer wh hes. — - 3 
rizontal lines: The grafts therefore are inſerted into almond- eee. — r regiment, — — — — "Th, 
trees, in ſoils that are naturally dry and parching, and where and: wear high: taps.” Inidetachments, —— ws ag 
the roots of the plum-tree would be deſtroyed by the drought: | &., and when the whole battalion is drawn n A dane fb 
Whereas, in moiſt lands where the water riſes near the ſurface ways on the right, and are the fuſt in atta "4X 7 Us 5 
ARnes, | GRANA'DO, or Granada, in the art of war, 2 hollow Ge! GRAD 
plum ſtock, becauſe the roots of the almond- tree would, | of iron. &c. filled ith gun air; as fre eh tals, 
by ſhooting to their uſual depth, plunge into the water, which => the Gro bog i 0 15 es ally 
would certainly = _ t may be * likewiſe to _ GR ANA'TUS, W I 
mate on this occaſion, that an apricot is much more agreeable : q LY 41 
when it grows in the open air, though jt thrives with much — r *. aP 
ſecurity on an eſpalier, ſituated on the ſouth or the eaſt. The Ko as a te pellucid gem comes ſo nexr that ufer d or . 
peach requires the ſame expoſures, eſpecially the eaſtern; and] che harder marbles. the granite as aa * 
it delights in a warm and light ſoil, like the apricot. . ee eee 3 k 0a. a eds 8 
- Theſe are the principles of the art of Grafting; but the diver- ee, eee ee So n 
ſity of ſoils, poſitions, and air, in conjunction with the know- 6 nn * r ee wr, I GRAS 
ledge and experience of each perſon, may authorize ſeveral The garnet is, when pe + ect, a very beautiful gem, lie f. R 
exceptions in the practical part. As to any other particulars, rior indeed to the ruby : But this is a ate it is very ſekin ſeed 
the generality of theſe methods are eaſily put in execution, ſeen in; it is of all the gems the moſt ſubject to flaws, fad the f 
and their fuccels is mat inf Mute. and blemiſhes, and in the different ſpecimens is of all the d. wher 
GRAIN, granuhr, comprizes all forts of corn, and the ſeeds of ferent degrees of colour from the deepeſt blood red to fich c place 
Aren plants, . | Jour. It is in hardneſs much inferior to the reſt of che gem i in {qi 
2 a ſmall weight, whereby ſeveral ſubſtances are eſti- general, but it ſomewhat excceds cryſtal in this quality; ts I up, 
5 . ; ious 1 191 mber of garnets ber; red 
It is taken from the weight of a grain of wheat, gathered out Mas I TIED — — heads, 51 * lu in 
of the ear and well dried. Twenty -four Grains make a pe "| ſize to that of a pea, or even of a horſe bean, are not und: Tot 
weight, and 20 penny-weights an ounce. This is troy weight, . a theſe are rare, though wehave inkiac raked 
and is uſed in weighing gold, ſilver, . bread, and liquors. * * 5 e = 2 eee, It is never found it. fow t 
The French Grain is to the Engliſh as 158 to 1343, and to columnar form, its moſt uſual figure is that of a ſmall und ſeafor 
that of Ho land as 158 to 179. Rs ; pebble of this kind we ſometimes meet with it in the ſhops mult 
The Grain uſed by the apothecaries is the ſame with the gold- e m g CCC CRav 
ſmiths : 20 Grains make a ſcruple 9; 3 ſcruples a drachm 33 thas of _ irregularly angular figure, the more perfect maſs thick 
12 — n approaching to the dodecahedral form of ſome of the pt ſupp 
The carat _— the fineſt gold, diamonds, and precious Dr of a very poot colour. of th 
ſtones are eſtimated is alſo divided into 4 Grains. The : 05 FE 7 OT \ Ol x Y rr 5 Le, red with 2 fa Crave 
GRAINING Beard, a board uſed by the curriers to give a| * F blu 3 ene 1 — ble A + p its paler mie pteſle 
Grain to their leather. It conſiſts of notches quite acroſs ; 2 5 0 5 4 2 a7 Ny N of 3 em both in the and t 
into which the pliant leather being preſſed, its ſurface readily 3 gan e r 2 _ " : vb fot 15 ngviſh the fr CAN 
nn i nets that fall into other hands into four kinds which ther # with 
GRAMPNEA, in antiquity, a kind of crown made of graſs, four ſeveral names to. What they ſimply call the game GRA“ 
corona graminea, beſtowed by the Romans on ſuch of their ge- oY „ iy 6 a ſecond kind, acc occaſ 
nerals as had ſaved and reſcued an army, and put the enemy orgy in hom ee : the d 


, 1 17 X» hes 

* . . 8 e * "nd 

nature, before the exiſtence of any language ; and all lan- oriental ones are found in the earth of mountan . . fone n 
guages are to be adapted to theſe original principles. of rivers ; the European kind are generally _ wveſted des Vol 
* ” . . % 0 0 . : . 18 
3 is eflential to Grammar to be fitted to the particular lan- It is remarkable that the garnet will not * For 


guage for wich it is made, and whereof it is only a kind of 


ms eau) © 
colour by fire, though almoſt all the other ge - 


G R A 


means. If expoſed to the focus of a 
wich their: by ma degrees melts into a fort of flag which 
ine appearance, and ſhews ſome particles of iron 
its being attracted by the magnet. 


2 


county» 


the chattels of the party within the 


: when the defendant is attached, and ap- 

K hes in crc he hath once appeared, and afterwards 

pers default. This writ lies by common law, inftead of a 

petit cape. in painting, when ſomething in a picture ap- 

Ou de farprize ud, and demo the artift's 
extraordinary taſte in the performance. 


7 T/" a title applied to the prime lords in the court of 
GRANDE he bing has given the — of being cover- 
L me Grandees for life, and others 


ed in his preſence. There are 


by deſcent ; which laſt have the pre-eminence much above the 


reſt, : = 
ta, granites, a very hard rough kind of 
GRANT > nil not — a N ſo denominated, 
© bald ſprinkled over with a great many little ſtains that re- 
ins of ſand. f : 
_ | apr kinds of it ; that of Egypt, with greeniſh ſpots 
a dirty white ground, chiefly uſed in their obeliſks and 
catacombe, ſome of which are above forty feet high. 2. The 
Granite of Italy is ſofter in the quarry than that of Egypt. 
The Granite of Dauphiny, which 1s _ very hard fort of 
fit There is likewiſe a green ſort of Granite, which is a 
ſpecies of ſerpentine, variegated with white and I ſpecks. 
GRANV/VOROUS “, an epithet applied to ſuch animals as 
feed upon any grain or ſeeds, particularly birds, who have a 
peculiar organ of digeſtion for that purpoſe. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin granum, grain, or corn, 
and vero, to devour. | 
, in law, a gift in writing of ſomething incorporeal, or 
2 by ** can only give by deed, as the king and 
all bodies politic. He that granteth is called granter, and the 
derſon to whom the Grant is made, grantee. 
GRANULATTION, in chemiſtry, an operation whereby me- 
tals, &c. are reduced into ſmall grains. It is performed by 
cating the metal, when fuſed, through a cullendar or birchen 
broom, into cold water, in which they become granulated, 
| 4nd thereby are rendered more eaſy to be diſſolved. 
GRAPHOVDES®, or GRAPHIO1DES, in anatomy, the ſtyloid 
or ſtyliform proceſs ; ſee CRA*NIUM. 
* The word is Greek yieuÞnnong, and is derived from rade, to 
write, and g, likeneſs ; becauſe it reſembles the ſtyle with 
which the ancients wrote. ; 


GRASS, or green plots, in gardening, are made either by ſow- 
nz of hay- ſeed, or laying of green ſods. For the firſt, chuſe 
ſeed from the fineſt upland paſtures, after ſifting it well. For 
the ſecond, the turf ſhould be cut on a green, common, &c. 
where the graſs is ſhort and fine; if there be any knobs on the 
place, before it be cut, roll it after a ſhower. The turf is cut 
in ſquares, marked with lines raiſed with a knife and rolled 
up, about three inches thick. The quarters are to be pre- 
pared with a coat of poor earth to lay the turf on ; and, after 
laying, it mult be well watered, rolled, &c. 
To fow graſs, the ground muſt be firſt dug, then dreſſed and 
raked even, and covered an inch thick with good mould. Then 
low the ſeed pretty thick; laſtly, rake and cover it. The beſt 
ſeaſon for doing it is in Auguſt ; after it is well come up, it 
mult be often mowed and rolled from time to time. 
CRAVE, in muſic, a ſound, which is in a low deep tune. The 
tucker the ſtring, the more grave the note ; and the notes are 
ſuppaſed to be the more grave, in proportion as the vibrations 
ol the chord are leſs quick. 
GRAVE, in grammar, an accent oppoſite to acute, and is ex- 
pteſſed thus (), ſhewing that the voice is to be depreſſed, 
and the ſyllable pronounced in a deep tone. 
GRAVEDO, in medicine, a pain in the head, accompanied 
with aliſtleſneſsor {ſenſation of heavineſs. See CATA*RRHUS, 
GRAVEL, in medicine, a diſeaſe in the kidnies and bladder, 
occalioned by a gritty collection of matter therein, whereby 
the due ſecretion and excretion of the urine are impeded. 
1 be calculus is a ſubſtance compoſed of earth and a very large 
ſhare of air, concreted in the renal ducts ; and either remains 
therein, or drops down in the urinary bladder, 
n order to prevent thoſe ſalts from ſhooting into cryſtals, 
ixivial ſalts ſeem to be extremely proper. * to keep the 
eee coaleſcing into a calculous ſubſtance, oily medi- 
„de very efficacious. And this rule ought always to take 
ace, with regard to diet as well as medicines. 
ga calculous concretions are actually formed in the 
e 8 are to be brought away by the ureters, the caſe 
8 ® 1 prudent management. It is a very common er- 
— . * — give ſtrong forcing diuretics, with an ima- 
e of ning out the gravel with the urine : whereas 
bs hs. ee with greater ſafety, in moſt caſes, 
9 114 + Wricating medicines ; eſpecially, if in caſe of 
For a fon ceving be premiſed, and anodynes interſperſed. 
one i Never lorced wut, while the patient is in great 
b 8 


diftriftio magna, 2 writ of diſtreſs ſo denomi- | 
all 


| 


GRA 


torture, though, when the pain ceaſes, it ſometimes comes 
away unexpectedly, atid almoſt of its own accord, with the 
urine. And the reaſon of this is, that pain conſtringes the 
hbres of the parts, which reſume their natural tate, and per- 
form their functions properly, when the troubleſome ſenſation 
is over. Wherefore, three or four grains of opium, diſlolved in 
five or ſix ounces of the common — may be given by 
way of clyſter; which will greatly relieve the pain, and ſome- 
times procure greater advantages. However, there are con- 
junctures, after the pain is abated, when powerful diuretics may 
be adminiſtered ; but with this precaution, that, as ſoon as they 
have had their effect, they are no longer to be continued. 

All this time the body ſhould conſtantly be kept open : where- 
fore, in caſe of coſtiveneſs, it will be expedient to give a tur- 
pentine clyſter ; and ſometimes to purge gently with infuſion 
of ſena and manna: but ſtrong cathartics are to be avoided. 
Of the lubricating medicines abovementioned the chief are 
oil of ſweet almonds, ſyrup of marſh-mallows, emulſion made 
with almonds, and the like; to which may be added the uſe of 
the warm bath; but among the powerful diuretics turpentine 
and ſoap are the beſt. 

Such is the courſe to be purſued in the paroxyſm of the diſcaſe. 
But, out of it, the patient ſhould uſe bodily exerciſe, eſpecially 
riding every day, but ſo as not to fatigue z his food ſhould be 
mild and of eaſy digeſtion ; and his drink either ſmall wine 
and water, or new ſoft ale; which will be rendered better and 
wholeſomer, if ground ivy-leaves be infuſed in it, while it is 
working. Mead is likewiſe a proper drink ; for honey is an 
excellent diuretic. A ſpoonful alſo of honey, in a glaſs or 
two of the infuſion of marſh-mallows roots, is an admirablc 
cleanſer of the kidnies, if uſed for a conflancy. The wines 
ought to be the ſofteſt and ſmootheſt that can be had ; and the 
lighteſt, cleareſt river or running water is preferable to all 
others. For, as Pliny ſays, thoſe ſprings are particularly con- 
demned, the waters of which line the veſſels, in which they 
are boiled, with thick cruſts. 

But particular care ſhould be taken, not to put the patient in- 
to a courſe of powerful diuretics, with a view of preventing 
the Gravel from concreting in the kidnies; becauſe, whatever 
great things may be ſaid of this ſort of medicines by ignorant 
pretenders, they certainly injure the parts by their heat and 
acrimony. Meat Momta & Precepta. 

GRAVEL M alt, in gardening. To form ſuch a walk, pare all the 
good foil away, below the roots of any graſs ; then fill the place 
three inches thick with unſearſed coarſe Gravel, laying it 
higheſt in the middle, then rolling it; and over this lay a ſtra- 
tum of finer Gravel, three inches thick, and repeat the rolling. 
The ſides next the beds ſhould be laid two feet with turf, to 
prevent the reflection of the ſun from the Gravel to the pre- 
judice of the adjoining flower-plots. 

GRA'VELLING, a diſorder to which travelling horſes are li- 
able ; when little gravel-ſtones get in between the hoof and 
the ſhoe, they ſettle to the quick, fret and feſter the part. 

It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, picking out the Gravel, and 
drawing the place to the quick, then ſtopping up the foot with 
horſe-greaſe and hot turpentine, 

GRA'VER, a ſteel inſtrument uſed in engraving, &c. See 
ENGRAVING. 

GRAVITA'TION, in philoſophy, the preſſure which one body 
exerts on another under it by virtue of its gravity. See Al - 
TRAC”TION. 

GRAVITY, in phyſics, the natural tendency or inclination 

which bodies have to a center, 
This power, or virtue, was originally communicated to all 
matter by the omnipotence of the Deity, and is no ways ne- 
ceſſary to its exiſtence ; but the manner in which it is exerted, 
and the means by which it is propagated from one body to an- 
other, are as yet unknown. To account for the propagation 
of this virtue, as of light, &c. it is ſuppoſed that there is an 
exceeding fine imperceptible medium, or ethereal ſpirit, dit 
fuſed through all the ſyſtem, and pervading the pores of all 
bodies ; that this medium is extremely elaſtic, and that by its 
tremors and undulations, which are almoſt inſtantaneous, the 
emanations of the attracting virtue, light, &c. are propagatcd 
with an immenſe velocity, much after theſame manner as ſounds 
are conveyed by the undulatory motion of the air. By means 
of this moſt ſubtle ſpirit, it is ſuppoſed likewiſe, that electric 
bodies exert their power of attracting and repelling light bodies 
at greater diſtances ; that light is emitted, reflected, refracted, 
infected, and heats bodies; that all ſenſation is excited, and 
animal motions performed at will; namely, by the vibrations 
of this ſpirit mutually propagated along the ſolid filaments of 
the nerves from the external organs of ſenſe to the brain, 
and from the brain to the muſcles. —For the laws of Gravity ; 
ſce ATTRA'/CTION. See alſo ACCE'LERATED M11, 
CENTER Gravity, and CENTRAL Forces. 

GRraviry, in mechanics, the tendency of bodies towards the 
center of the earth. See ATTRA'CTION. i ; 
That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of bodies, 
with regard to Gravity, is called flatics. | 

Abſolute GRAv1TY, is that property which is in all bodies equal 
to the quantity of matter they contain, without any regard to 
their bulks ; ſo that a pound weight of wood is ſaid to be as 

avy 0 of iron 
heavy abſolutely as a pound of iron, Relative 


— — —— —E—ʒ—ʒ . — 


Relative GRAvIN v, is the exceſs of Gravity in one body above that 


GRAVITY of the air. See 
GRAVITY, in muſic, an affection of ſound, whereby it is deno- 


GRAY, or GRRY, a mixed colour partaking of the two ex- 
GREASE, in farriery, a ſwelling in the legs of a horſe, uſually 


| _ down with ſpare diet and daily labour; then it will be proper, 
gn 7 him in the interim the cinnabar or antimonial balls. 
GRE 


GREEK, the language ſpoken by the ancient Grecians, and {lil 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Homer, Heſiod, &c. 


Aidern GREEK, the language now ſpoken in Greece. There 


GREEK Church, that part of the chriſtian church which is eſtab- 


GREEK Orders, in architecture, are the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 


GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of the light. 
Artificial GREENS, are generally produced by the commixture 


G RE 


of another of equal dimenſions, and is always as the quarſtity 
of matter under that dimenſion. _ Thus a cubical inch of iron 
is heavier than a cubical inch of wood; for the particles which 
compoſe the iron r ſolid, and more cloſely compact- 
ed together; ot, which is the ſame thing, having fewer vacui- 
ties between them than thoſe of the wood; there is actually 
more matter contained under the ſame dimenſions in iron 


than in wood, and conſequently heavier. 
AIR, and ATMOSPHERE. 


minated grave, and is oppoſite to acuteneſs. 

The degrees of Gravity, — depend on the nature of the ſo- 
norous body, its particular figure and quantity, and in ſome 
cafes on the part of the body where it is ſtruck, as we find in 
two bells of different, or the ſame metal. 

So in chords, cæteris paribus, if they differ either in matter, 
dimenſions, ot tenſion, their ſounds will alſo differ in Gravity. 
If two or more ſounds be compared with regard to Gravity, 
&c. they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune. 
The equal are called uniſons; the unequal conſtitute what is 
called an interval in muſic, being properly the difference, in 
point of Gravity, between two ſounds. Doe this difference 
depends the whole effect ; and in reſpect thereof theſe inter- 
vals are divided into concords and diſcords. 


tremes, black and white. 


after coming off a journey. 
If the horſe have been high fed, it will be beſt to bring him 


after moderate evacuations, to make a rowel on the infide of 
the thigh or in the belly, and to keep it open about ſix weeks; 


AT Circles of the ſphere, ſuch as divide the ſphere into 
two equal parts or hemiſpheres, in contradiſtinction to lefler 


circles, which cut the ſphere into unequal parts. See SPHERE. 
preſerved in the writings of Plato, Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, 


After the removal of the ſeat of empire to Conſtantinople, in 
the fourth century, the Greek has been inſenſibly altering, not 
ſo much at firſt in the analogy, the conſtruction, inflexions, 
&c. as in new riches acquired by taking in the names of new 
offices, and the terms of art with which it was before unac- 
quainted : but at length the incurſions of the Barbarians, par- 
ticularly the Turks, produced much more conſiderable varia 
tions, | 
The Greek has a prodigious ſtock of words : It has three 
numbers, the fingular, — and plural, and abundance of 
tenſes, which make a variety in diſcourſe, and render the 
language peculiarly fit for all kinds of verſe. The uſe of the 
participles of the aoriſtus and preterit, as alſo its compound 
words, give it a peculiar force and brevity, without leſſening 
its perſpicuity. 

The proper names in the Greek are ſignificative, as in the ori- 
ental, as well as moſt modern languages, where the learned 
Nil! find ſome, though remote, character of their origin. 

The Greek was the language of a people who had a taſte for 
arts and ſciences, which they happily cultivated. In the living 
languages are ſtill retained a vaſt number of Greek terms of 
art, partly derived from the Græcians, and partly formed a- 
new. When a new diſcovery, &c. has been made, recourſe 
has commonly been had to the Greek for a name or title. 


have been few or no books written in this language fince the 
taking of Conſtantinople. The native Greeks content them- 
ſelves to ſpeak the language without cultivating it, which is 
chiefly owing to the Turkiſh politics, not allowing any of the 
ſubjects of their eſtates to apply themſelves to the arts and 
ſciences, 

Ihe Greek tongue may be diſtinguiſhed into the zra's ; the 
{uſt ends at the time Conſtantinople became the ſeat of the Ro- 
man empire, at which time the ſecond epocha begins, where- 
in new words-were introduced into the language, and laſted 
to the taking of Conſtantinople, where the laf age Commences, 


liſhed in Greece and other parts of Turkey. It is fo called 
in contradiſtinction to the Latin or Romiſh church; as alſo 
the eaſtern church as diſtinguiſhed from the weſtern. 
The Romaniſts treat the Greek church as ſchiſmatics, ever 
ſince the revolt of the patriarch Photius diſclaiming the autho- 
rity of the pope. 


thian, in contradiſtinction to the two Latin ones, the Puſcan 
and Compoſite. 


of yellow and blue. 
The dyers have divers caſts of Green, as light Green, yel- 
low Green, graſs Green, laurel Green, ſea Green, dark Green, 
celadon Green, and parrot Green. 
he Greens are firſt dyed blue, then taken down with woad, 
verdigreaſe, &c. and then greened with the weed. 


GRI 


grains like ſand, in the mountains of Hungary | 
that this Green is procured from the fumes 2 a5 
plates laid over red-hot copper on which win ” 


or from a ſolution of copper-plates in np Pow 
Wh 


N- The painters — this colour for 3 gan ran, 
and it is ſometimes counterfeited by grinding verde 
ceruſs. 4 VErdigreate wit 


GREEN-CLOTH, commonly called board of GRE 
a court of juſtice in the compting-houſe of " kin „clan 
to take cognizance of all matters of juſtice in the : backe 
and to correct ſervants who ſhall any way offend. d, 
This court has the privilege of maintaining the de 
miles round the king's court, except when it is fry 
where it has certain limits, called the verge of the * Lt 
The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, aff 
1 comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the Garn 
c. It takes its name from a Green cloth 
where they ſit. | ſpread over de bar: 
Clerks of the GREEN-CLOTH, two officers of the board 
tend to do certain buſineſs aſſigned them there: Bills of 2 
trollment are allowed by theclerks comptrollers, and aud 
the clerks of the Green- cloth. They appoint the kin 
and houthold's diet ; keep all records and ledgers, & 
longing thereto ; make up bills, debentures for (alarie, * - 
roviſions for the offices of the pantry, buttery, cellar & n 
GREENHOUSE, a conſervatory for ſuch exotic plants 4 
not bear, abroad in the open air, the cold of our = Wk hy 
Mortimer directs Green-houſes to deviate as little a; . 
from the ſouth ; it ſhould be {ituated on the dri *** 
a : . elt ground, 2. 
have nothing to obſtruct the ſun's rays in winter, Thes i 
be lined with bricks or wainſcot. There ſhould be a fo, * 
hind the Green-houſe, and convey heat through trill; * 
under the floor for that purpoſe. The beſt flove * 
vented by M. Gauger, the account of which Dr. Dell 
has publiſhed, in a work intitled Fires improved, © © 
Mortimer recommends the opening of the mould abay s 
plants from time to time, ſprinkling a little freſh moule 2 
a little warm dung over that; as alſo to water them only u 
the leaves begin to wither and curl, and to take off ſuch lex 
as wither, 2 
Bradley adviſes, in the colder parts of England, to hui! te 
front of the Greenhouſe in a ſweep, in order to rective, on ws 
part or other, the rays of the ſun, all the day, with che 
wooden ſhutters to be ſhut every night againſt froſt, nipzin 
winds, &c. Dutch tiles he takes to be the beſt for linins t% 
walls, and ſquare tiles for the floor, which readily imbibe as; 
and never ſweat as ſtones and marble do. About a quarer 
the ſpace in the Greenhouſe is only to be filled with th 
plants, for the freer circulation of the air, and to be de 
nearly about the middle parts of the Greenhouſe, where te 
will be ſafer from the cold; the tendereſt plants to be near 
where the heat comes in. 
Exotic plants are ſet in the Greenhouſe about the beginning 
September, and taken out in the middle of May. a 
GREGO RIAN Calendar; See BISSE'XTILE, CATLEN. 
DAR, EA“S TER, and E'PACT. 
GREGORIAN Tear, See YEAR. 
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of prey of the eagle kind. 
The ancients deſcribe it as having four legs, wings, anc! 
beak ; the upper part repreſenting an eagle, the lower 2 |! 
We. frequently ſee this fabulous Griffin on medals aud 
coats of armour. The Morgans of Monmouthſhire ber. 
Griffin rampant or ſegreiant, with rings diſplaycd, {able 
GRILLA'DE *, in cookery, any thing broiled on 2 griciat 
The word is derived from the French gril/er, to broil. | 
GRINDING, tritura, trituratio, triture, or triigt 3 
reducing hard ſubſtances to fine powders, either by the mat 
tar, or by way of levigation upon a marble. 
Trituration has a great ſhare in ſome inſtances, in rathn? > 
depreſſing the efficacy of what comes under its managene” 
For, in Grinding, all thoſe bodies whoſe efficacy conſitt muc 
in the peculiar | he and points of their component pan 
the more and the finer they are broke, the leſs will they 0 
rate: Thus may calomel be rendered much gentle!, 1 
made capable of being given in much larger quantities 
by long rubbing in a glaſs mortar: For the e 
has the ſame effect upon it, as repeated ſublimation, . 
only breaking of the ſaline ſpicula more and mate, = 
become almoſt plain mercury. But in reſinous marr” 
particularly purgative ones, as jalap, ſcammon)) 9 _ 
ner the powder they are reduced into, the great& Þ * 
be their efficacy: As the ſenſe which the ſtomach 1 we 
have of them, is in proportion to their contacts "cd 
the more the ſame quantity is divided, the farther hy * 
fuſe itſelf, and vellicate the fibres; that is, it . 58 
more. "wy 
GrNviNG, is likewiſe the rubbing off the irregular pare r * 
ſurtace of a body according to the purpoſe _— 1 
method of Grinding and poliſhing optic claſſes, &c. 
article PO/LISHING. . » Germ mt 
GRIPE, in the ſea language, the part of a ſhips Grp 
water, eſpecially towards the bottom of her agen? ot 
denotes a ſhip's being apt to run Mer head too m 


— 
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At,untain, or Hungary GREEN, a greeniſh powder found in] wind. | Jl 


GRIFFIN, gryphus, 44564, in natural hiſtory, a fabulous bt. | 
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GRO 


1 or flatus's 
- occaſioned by ſome pungent matter or 
ver renter der Ch Lic. | 


; i ng children. 
NG, 3 — uſed for the noiſe of a 


: liſh money of account equal to four pence. 

14725 have their groots or gros. In the time 
8 cons our biggeſt ſilver mbney was a penny, which 
5 "1 ſo till 1351, when Edward III. coined Groats 3 
l thus matters eu till Henry VIII. in 1504 firſt coined 


one than ordinary. : 8 
: — OM, i title of ſeveral officers, ſervants, &c. in the king's 


$ Greoms of the almonry, Grooms of the cham- 
$96 71 _ wardrobe ; particularly Groom of the 
ſtole. 33 of the king's houſhold, who ſees his 

Ono ys odgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, cards, dice, 
vo; and determines diſputes that ariſe in gaming. 

685 Vigbt, the weight of goods with their droſs, as alſo 

* he caſk, bag, &c. in which they are contained; out of 
1 veicht allowance is made called tare and tret. 

I 1 alſo denotes a quantity containing 12 dozen. 
0 > OTE/SQUE, ſome wild whimſical figure deſigned by a 
GRE ter, engraver, &c. ſo called, as figures of this kind anci- 
"ty adorned the grotto's where eminent perſons were entomb- 
9 ny was Ovid's grotto, which was diſcovered about a 
torx ago near Rome. 8 
. is alſo applied to any thing wildly pleaſant in a 
»r{on's dreſs, diſcourſe, &c. | 

GROTESQUES, particularly denote the fanciful ornaments of 
animals compounded with foliages, fruits, &c. as thoſe of 
Raphael painted in the Vatican, and of Michael Angelo in the 
cielings of the capitol. i : 

GROTTTO *, a large cavern in a rock, or mountain. 

„ The word is derived from the Italian grotta, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 
The ancient Anchorites retired into Grotto's from perſecution, 
and for the ſake of meditation, &c. 
in Grotto's we find frequently rock cryſtals, ſtalactites, and 
other natural concretions. 

Grotro del cani, à little cavern near Pozzuoli, four leagues 
{om Naples, the ſteams of which are of a mephitical or nox- 
jous quality, hence called alſo bocca venenoſa, the poiſonous 
mouth. | 
Cd del ſerpi, a cavern near the village of Saſſa, eight miles 

| from Braccano in Italy. 

This cavern is perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, out of 
which, in ſpring, a prodigious number of young ſnakes creep, 
that are free from any noxious quality. In this cave are 
expoſed lepers, elephantiac patients, &c. quite naked; where 
te warmth of the ſubterraneous ſteams reſolving them into 
ſweat, and the ſerpents clinging to, and ſucking them, they 
are, upon repeating the operation for ſome time, perfectly 
cured, 

GrotTo, alſo denotes an artificial cavern made in a garden, 
1 imitation of the natural; its outſide being decorated with 
ruſtic architecture, and its inſide with ſhell-work and jets deau. 

GROVE, lucus, a little thicket, or ſhady wood. 

The ancient Romans had a fort of Groves adjoining to their 
temples, which were conſecrated to ſome god. 

GROUND, in painting, that ſurface upon which figures, &c. 
arc repreſented. 

7 f 1 Ja ſhield, in heraldry, the ſame with the field. See 

Grovxp, inctching, a gummous, &c. compoſition with which 
te copper-plate is beſmeared, fo that the aqua fortis may 
n eat into the parts cut through, or pared off with the nee- 


C1e-PoOINtS, 


( N UND-VY, Hedera terreftris, in botany.— A low plant, 
vile ſtalbs are ſquare, hollow, and jointed, ſomewhat hairy 


1 
"fy 
th ih 


19 of a dufky green, or more uſually a purpliſh colour. 
er grow to 12 or 14 inches in length, but are in great part 
pr cumbent, lending out roots from the ſeveral joints that lie 
an the ground, and by that means ſpreading over a great 
round in a ſhort time. The leaves ſtand two at each 


e edges ; they arc often as broad as a halt-crown, and are 


. 
TU CON onN 


nente and turned towards the ſides; the lower is divid- 
une TOUT, | 


e and ſpots 
0 colon, ſhort 
3 1 K . and diſſolvent, and is famous as a 
"rags Boks: Nas with us in an infuſion, in form 
F t x reaſt and lungs, and is ſometimes 
made of th © in the pectoral decoctions. A conſerve 

© Young plant when in flower early in ſpring retains 


of a ſtrong red, and the opening is ornament- 
hairy or downy white matter. 


10 virt 


I dentris, in medicine, a painful diſorder in the | 


I he inner part of the flower is variegated with | 


GUA 


the ſhops. Authors give it the character of a ſpecifhc in ero- 

ſions and exulcerations of the viſcera, and particularly of the 

kidnies, and of the lungs: On this account the juice has 
been given for a long courſe of time to people in conſump- 
tions, and it is ſaid with ſucceſs. Lindanus ſpeaks greatly of 
It in an empyema and vomica pulmonum, and recommends it 
before all other medicines to ſuch as void blood and purulent 
matter by urine, Etmuller recommends it in bruiſes from 
falls, and St. Pauli tells us, that in caſe of gravel or ſtones in 
the kidnies, there is no medicine equal to the powder of dried 
Ground-ivy given in drops of a ſeruple or: a dram 2 or 3 
times a day for a conſiderable time. Ray tells us that the 
Juice of it ſnuffed up the noſe is a cure for head-achs, even 
of the worſt kind, and externally very great, praiſes are given 
to it as a cleanſer and healer of ulcers ; the leaves bruiſed 
and applied with a little lard, or any ſuch ſubſtance, to 

reduce them to form, and keep them from drying up too ſoon. 

GROUPE *, in painting and ſculpture, an allem lage of ſeve- 
ral figures of men, animals, fruits, &c. that have ſome rela- 
tion to one another. 


* He word is French and is formed from the Italian groppo, a 
er. 


In a good painting, all the figures muſt be divided into two or 

three Groupes. 

There are two ways of conſidering Groupes, 1. With regard 

to the deſign ; and 2dly, to the clairobſcure. The firſt is com- 

mon to works of painting and ſculpture ; the latter peculiar to 
painting. 

Groupes with regard to the deſign are aſſemblages of divers 

figures which have relation to each other. Groupes with re- 

ard to the clair obſcure are figures wherein the lights and 
ſhades are diffuſed fo as to ftrike the eye together, and natu- 
| rally lead it to conſider them in one view. 

GRUBS, in medicine, white unctuous pimples commonly on 
the face and chiefly on the alæ of the noſe. They are cured 
by evacuation and acrid lotions. 

GRUME, Grumus, a concreted clot of blood, milk, or any 
other ſubſtance. Hence grumous blood denotes that conſiſt- 
ence of the blood wherein it is. too viſcid for a, due circu- 
lation, and by ſtagnating in the capillaries, produces divers 
diſeaſes. | 

GRUS, in antiquity, a kind of intricate dance performed by the 
young Athenians on the day of Delia round Apollo's temple ; 
thereby expreſſing the winding of the labyrinth wherein the 
minotaur was killed by Theſeus. 

GRV, a meaſure containing , of a line; a line is, of a di- 

git; and a digit , of a foot; and a philoſophical foot 4 of 

a pendulum, whoſe vibrations, in 45 deg. latitude, are each 

equal to 1” or ½ of a minute of time. 

GRY'PHUS, a kind of znigma, an artful and obſcure deſcription 

of any thing. 

GUA*DUM. See WOAD. | | 

GUATACUM, called alſo lignum vitæ, is a medicinal wood, 

extremely hard and ſolid, of a denſe compact texture, and re- 

markably heavy ; it conſiſts of two parts, a central matter or 
heart, as it is called in trees, and an exterior one or blea ; the 

central part is extremely hard and ponderous, and is of a 

greeniſh black colour, or elſe it is variegated with a pale 

whitiſh colour, a duſky green, and a browniſh with the black: 

The external part is yellowiſh, or the colour of box-wood ; 

this is covered when we ſce the fragments of the branches of 

the tree entire, with a thin but very firm and ſtrong bark, of 

a woody texture, but ſeeming compoſed of a multitude of thin 

plates or laminæ, laid over one another; it is ſomewhat 

reſinous, and is externally of a mixed greyiſh and greeniſh 
black colour, or variegated with ſpots of a duſky greeniſh and 

livid black; within, it is of a pale colour. Ihe wood is of a 

fragrant ſmell, and of an aromatic and pungent but ſomewhat 

bitteriſh taſte, but not difagreeable ; the bark is of a more 
acrid taſte, and more diſagreeable to the palate. 

Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient : It promotes the diſ- 

charge by ſweat and urine, and at the ſame time ſtrengthens 

the ſtomach and the other viſcera. It is an excellent medicine 
in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, in jaundices, dropſies, 
and many other chronic cafes, It gives great relief in rheu- 
matiſms, and even in the gout. It has at one time been fa- 
mous for curing the venereal diſeaſe. We received the ac- 
counts of its virtues in that way from warmer climates, where 
perſpiration is eaſily excited to a very great degree; and in 
theſe places nothing is more certain, than that it ſtill cures 
that terrible diſeaſe ſingly. With us we find it inſufficient. 

And indeed, the ſhorter methods by mercurials render the uſe 

of any thing of this kind leſs neceſſary, than it might be before 

the bringing thoſe powerful remedies into uſe. 

The bark is a more powerful attenuant than the wood, but it 

is leſs proper to people of a feveriſh diſpoſition. Neither of 

them are given much in ſubſtance, the uſual way being in de- 
coction with ſaſſafras, and other medicines of the ſame in- 
tention. 

Beſide the wood and the bark of Guaiacum, we have a reſin 

of it kept under the improper name of gum Gudiacum in the 

ſhops. This is a ſolid, but very friable ſubſtance, much re- 

ſembling common reſin, except in colour, in which it is of a 

duſky greeniſh hue, and ſometimes though loſs frequently, of 


© 2 Very agreeable form, but it is ſeldom kept in 


a red- 
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- teddiſh. It is very acrid and pungent to the taſte, and when 
burnt, ſmells not unpleaſantly, but much like Guaiacum wood. 

This is given in the ſame caſes with the wood, and the 
famous balſamum polychreſtum is made of it. 

GUARRANTEEF,, in law, the ſame with warrantee, and pro- 

perly fignifies the perſon whom the warranter undertakes to 

indemnify, 

GUARANTEE of a treaty, is a prince, or power, pitched upon 
by the contracting parties to engage, that each fide ſhall per- 
form the articles. 

GUARD, in the military , the duty done by foldiers 

co defend an army or place from the ſudden ſurprize of an 
enemy. There are ſeveral kinds of Guards, as 

Advanced GUARD, a party of horſe or foot that marches before a 

corps to apprize them of any danger. 

Grand GuaRD, conſiſts of 3 or 4 ſquadrons commanded oy a 

field officer, and poſted before the camp on the right and left 

wing for its ſecurity. 

In a camp every battalion poſts a ſmall Guard commanded by 

a ſubaltern, about 100 yards from its front; and is called the 

uarter Guard. | 

hat guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe mounts in 

. 1 commanded by a corporal, is called the ſtandard 

uard. 

Main 1 that from which all the other Guards are de- 

tached. 

Picquet GUARD, a number of horſe and foot, who are always in 

readineſs, in caſe of an alarm. They are to make reſiſtance 

upon any attack, till the army can get ready. 

GvarDs, thoſe troops, both horſe and foot, that guard the king; 

they are called royal Guards and life Guards. 

The Guards are diſtinguiſhed into horſe, foot, granadiers, 

and yeomen. - 

The Engliſh horſe Guards are diſtinguiſhed into troops ; and 

the foot Guards into regiments, as the firſt, the cold-{tream, 

and the royal regiment of foot Guards. 

Guard, in fencing, a poſture proper for the defence of the 

body from the attacks of an enemy's ſword. . 

There are four principal Guards of the ſword, which may 

be conceived from a circle drawn on an upright wall divided 

into four cardinal points, as top, bottom, right, and left. 

| When the point of the ſword is directed to the bottom of the 

circle, and conſequently the head of the ſword tilted up to the 

| top, with the body inclining forwards, this is called prime 
or firſt Guard, The ſecond Guard is when the point of the 
ſword is directed to the right or ſecond point, with the foot 
of the ſword turned to the right, and the body raiſed propor- 
tionably. Tierce or third Guard is diametrically oppoſite to 
that of prime. Quart or fourth Guard is when the point of 
the ſword is directed to the fourth point of the circle deſcend- 
ing to the right as far as one fourth of tierce, with the external 
fide of the arm and the flat of the ſword turned towards the 
ground ; and the body out, of the line to the right, and the 

foot of the ſword towards the line to the left. Some add a 

fifth Guard or quint, being the return of the point of the 

ſword on the right, after traverſing the circle, to the point of 
the prime whence it had departed ; and yet the body, arm, and 
ſword differently diſpoſed. 

Tne center of all theſe motions is in the ſhoulder. There are 

high advanced, high retired, and high intermediate Guards, 

when diſpoſed before the upper part of the body, either with 
the arm quite extended, quite withdrawn, or in a middle 
fate: There are mean advanced, low advanced, retired, or 
intermediate Guards. 

Tierce is the principal Guard, as conſiſting of right lines 

which are more eaſily defenſible than oblique ones, ſuch as the 

other four. 

GUA'RDANT or Gardant, in heraldry, is when a beaſt in a 

coat is borne with his face turned towards you, as in a poſture 

of defence. 

GUARDIAN, in law, a perſon who has the education, tuition, 

&c. of children or idiots, as being incapable to guide them- 

ſelves and their own affairs. | 


This includes with us the offices of tutor and curator among | 


the civilians ; the tutor having the government of a youth, 
till he arrives at 14, and the curator the ordering of his effects 
from thenceforward till 25 years of age, or the charge of a 
lunatic during his lunacy. 
We have three kinds of Guardians ; one appointed by the fa- 
ther's will, another by the judge afterwards, and a third 
thrown upon a minor by the cuſtom of the land. 
GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities, he to whom the ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction of a dioceſe is committed, during the vacancy of 
the ſee. 
GUARDIAN, or Harden of the cinque ports, an officer who has 
the ſame juriſdiction in the cinque ports, as the admiral of 
England has in other places. 
The Romans, according to Camden, after ſettling their em- 
pire in Britain, appointed a governor over the eaſt parts 
where the cinque ports lie, and another on the oppoſite ſide 
of the fea, Theſe were to defend the ſea-coaft againſt the 


outrages of the barbarians ; and that antiquary takes our | 


warden of the cinque ports to have been erected in imitation 
thereol. 


GUERITE | 
TE, in fortification, a wooden or 
the point of a baſtion, angles of the 8 d , 
tinal to watch the ditch, in order to prevent af e ade. 
GUIDON, a ſtandard in the king's life-guard 
2 — pointed 4 = other, and divided — 
enſign of a troo ſe-guard: l 
GUILDHALL, n Ea eee 
HALL, or Gild-hall, the chief : 
the on Rs London. Here are held * wy : 
court of huſtings, court of conſci Y 
cil, chamberlain's court, &c. hd His . 
hold their niſi prius's. — 
GUINEA , an Englifh, gold coin.— At f 
twenty ſhillings value, after that it roſe to tuen 
lings and fix pence, but is now current at 21 {hi 


GUELPHS, a famous faction in Italy, antagorifl 
tte 


A pound of gold is divided i 7 
equivalent wi Guinea. N ch of vic 
GU'LA; GUEULE, or GOLA, in architecture 
reſembling an S; the fame with cymatium or wha 
mon workmen call an ogee. See CYMAT IUM *. 
This member conſiſts of two kinds, the recta aud ; 
The firſt has its cavity above and convexity below; 1 
the top of the corona of the cornice, and the Fre: rhe 
doucine ; and ſometimes it is ſimply denominated — > 
as being the uppermoſt member thereof, je, 
_ reverſe of the recta. 
etimes in the cornice, alone wi 
rated by a reglet. 9 2 rn * 
GULES *, in heraldry, denotes the red colour. 


In engraving Gules is expreſſed by pe 

| perpendicular ſtrokes 5 
the top to the bottom of the — ng Sy 
with the letter G. See plate XXXIV fry. 4. 


ſents blood-colour and true ſcarlet. 


GU/LLET, gula, in anatomy, that pipe through which 2nin 


GULPH “, or Gurr, in geography, an arm of the ſ tix 


GUM, gummi, a vegetable juice, properly that of the hat 


Gum Arabic, is a hard, dry, and ſolid Gum, brought to 
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and is next in rank to a Cornet 


here alſo the kings ju 


ſt it Was only F 
dy ne K. 
* It is fo called from Guizea in Africa, bec 


of which the firſt Gui we de pi 
— Aden were fuck, was Cnet f 


— The gula ine 
This is uſed in the — 


The word is French, guenles, which ſignihes the ſame thing 


It is the firſt of all colours in armoury, and 
* was formery 
prohibited to be worn by any — wh his coat — 
unleſs he were a re. or had a permiſſion from him T. 
colour is a ſymbol of charity, valour, generofity and ron 
» d 


The Romans, according to Spelman, painted the bod « 
their gods, and generals that — with 3 A 
under the conſuls their ſoldiers were clad in red has 
called ruſſati; and we are told they wore ſcarlet to pre 
ſeeing the blood iſſue from their wounds. 

Emperors had their clothes and the furniture of their . 
ments of red; their edicts, ſignatures, ſeals, &c. were d ft 
ink and red wax ; whence the name rubrics. 


take down food into their ſtomachs ; the fame with c 
s. See OESOPHA'GUS. | 


runs up within the land. 


* The word is derived from the French, go/fe, wich Ig 
the ſame thing. 


A Gulph is Iefs than a ſea, but larger than a bay. 


exſuding from certain plants and hardening into a viſcd tas 
parent maſs, both being occaſioned by the heat of the fur 
Gums, in general, are more viſcid and leſs friable than ten 
and are diſſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum; with 
reſins are more ſulphureous, and require a ſpirituous & & 
diſſolvent. | 
Gums are different according to the different trees, &c, 5 
exſude from. 


looſe granules, or ſingle drops, but theſe of a very conbcer 
ble ſize, many of them larger than a walnut, though br 
what under that ſize is the more uſual ſtandard, 1d 88 
of them are much ſmaller ; they are frequently round or r 
approaching that figure, often pear-faſhioned, or omen 
oval and fmalleſt at one end, ſometimes oblong 0! my 
and many other perfectly irregular figures: And great fe 

them come to us in fragments, theſe globules having e 
broken in two or three pikces; their ſurface is wrink mY 
and uncqual; their colour, when pureſt of all, perfe Th 
and watery. At other times this Gum is whitiſh, = 
or browniſh ; though the darker pieces àue much to 7 
pected of being adulterations, the druggęiſts no 
ſometimes of mixing the Gum ſenega, which is 62K 
the arabic, and ſometimes common plum-tree o. 


cher 


When taken into the mouth, it ſoftens and ſticks 1 90 
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GUM 


gnoundofGumaradic, chemically analyſed, yields firſt nearly | 


ounces of an inſipid and ſcen eſs phlegm, then ſomewhat 
two 


_ — an ounce of an urinous or alcaline Ir. 


after otince of an oil, partly thin and fluid, 

finally A . remalnder in the retort is a 
and party t weighing near four ounces. This calcined in an 
black aud lixiviated, yields near two drams of a fixed alca- 


beine truly and ſimply Gum, and having no- 
| s nbc, I ind. is I olbl in water, but not 
aaf oil or ** of 1 In the fire it does not flame at all, 
| "e = 7 uſe in medicine: It obtunds the acrimo- 
- "2 Ay 6 and inſpiſſates them, when too thin. ; It 
w/ J of great uſe in ſtranguries, in coughs, and in ſpitting 
* doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram or more in ſo- 
Where ſharp humors have abraded the mucus of 
| inteſtines, bladder, or urethra, it is found to 
- iate the pain, and effectually ſupply a ſort of mucus from 
allevia mucilaginous parts. It is very oſten given in ſolution 
* 94 water and emulſions, and it may be adminiſtered in 
: rr boluſſes : The ready way of reducing it to powder 
F* let the mortar and peſtle be a little warmed, 
I is beſides its uſe in extemporaneous preſcription an ingre- 
dient in the theriaca, mithridate, and many other of the com- 


Grions of the ſhops. 


Jution- 


Guat Lac, is 2 vegetable product uſually gore wor by the 


, but that is as improper as the elemi, it being 
— and not ſoluble in water. We diſtin- 
| three kinds of lacca in the ſhops, which are all the 1 
Fats of the ſame tree, and only differ in form ; they are, firſt, 
the flick lac; ſecondly, the ſeed lac; and thirdly, the ſhell lac. 
The ſtick lac is a hard, reſinous and friable matter, of an 
uneven and granulated ſurface, and of a reddiſh, but ſome- 
what duſky colour. It is of an auſtere and ſubaſtringent taſte, 
and is fixed round certain ſticks, and round branches of a 
-oody ſubſtance. a 
1 lac is brought to us in looſe grains, or little maſſes, 
of 2 roundiſh irregular figure, and of a reddiſh colour. They 
ſeem no way different from the ſtick lac, but as parts from 
the whole, and ſeem the granules of which the matter con- 
creting round thoſe ſticks is formed, only looſe and not con- 
"ed one to another. Their taſte and ſmell are the ſame 
with thoſe of the ſtick lac. : 
The third kind or ſhell lac is met with in thin and tranſ- 
parent cakes which are made by melting the former granules, 
or the other matter taken from the ſticks into a maſs. 
We are not at all perfect in the hiſtory of this drug, what 
has been advanced by authors about it leaving us uncertain 
whether it properly belongs to the vegetable or the animal 
kingdoms, 
The tree on whoſe branches it is uſually found is one of the 
icoſandria monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the arbores pru- 
niferx of Ray. It is deſcribed by authors under the name of 
the jujuba Indica, malus Moluccenſis, and Zizyphus Zeylanda 
arzentea, Herman aſſures us that he had himſelf collected 
Gum lac from wounds he made in the bark of a ſmall ſpecies 
of this jujube; and there are 2 or 3 other trees of the ſame 
genus, that are ſad to afford it. There are others however 
that affirm it to be no vegetable exſudation at all, but a ſub- 
ſtance analogous to wax, laid on theſe branches by inſects. 
Till we have ſome very good obſerver on the ſpot to determine 
between the poſitive aſſertions of the ſeveral authors, and to 
tell us, whether, if theſe inſects do ſometimes lodge this mat- 
ter on other ſubſtances, they do not firft collect it from the 
zaude- tree here mentioned, we muſt reſt in uncertainty. 
\hatever may be the true hiſtory of this drug, however, its 
Vitwes are leſs in diſpute ; it is an attenuant, aperient, and di- 
uretic, and is ſometimes preſcribed in diſorders of the liver 
and ſpleen, and in jaundices and dropſies. It would pro- 
bably be in more uſe if we knew how to open its body, ſo as 
to make it exert its virtues, It is a ſort of unchangeable me- 
cine paſſing the body very little altered, if given in ſub- 
lance, and it is of the number of thoſe things — which a 
tincture is very difficultly extracted. 


GUM Senica, or ſenega, as it is variouſly written, is a Gum ex- 


tremely reſembling Gum arabic. It is brought to us in looſe 
or ſingle drops, but theſe are much larger than thoſe of the 
,um arabic uſually are. It is not uncommon to meet with 
them of the bigneſs of a ſmall egg, and ſometimes they are 
much larger ; they are uſually of a roundiſh or oval form ; 
el 'urface 5 very rough, or wrinkled, and appears much leſs 
u than the inner ſubſtance where the maſſes are broken. 
af 3 but not tough, conſiderably heavy, and of an 
2 8 = and even texture, When broken, It 1s found to 
img T of a pale brown colour, but like the Gum 
ag 3 8 vellowiſh, ſometimes reddiſh, and ſome- 
ale nn. Theſe laſt pieces and not unfrequently ſome 
dere too are broken into ſmaller fragment and mixed 
* * Gum arabic by our druggiſts. The fraud however 
re little confequence, both being of the ſame nature 
5 Nee Gum ſenega has no ſmell, and ſcarce any taſte; 
mm the mouth in the manner of Gum arabic, that 


ounces of an acid liquor of a reddiſh colour; 


GUN 


is, very ſlowly, but, in fine, perfectly; and it eaſily diſ- 
ſolves in water, but not in oils or ſpirits. 

It is brought to us from the country through which the 
river Senega runs, and is collected there in — quanti- 
ties by the Negroes, partly to be exported as merchandize, 
and partly for their own uſe. They diſſolve it in milk, and in 
that ſtate make it a principal ingredient in many of their 
diſhes, and often feed on it thus alone: We are not at all 
acquainted with the tree which produces this Gum, but from 
its reſemblance to Gum arabic, and from its having often the 
thorns and fragments of the pods of a tree of the acacia kind 
mixed among it, it is natural to conclude that ſome ſpecies of 
that tree affords it. 

Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Gum arabic ; but 
is rarelyuſed in medicine, unleſs as mixed with the Gum arabic; 


the dyers and other artificers conſume the great quantities of it 
that are annually imported here. 


Gun Tragacanth, or, as it is uſually ſpoken, Gum adragant, or 


Gum dragon, is a genuine Gum of a very ſingular nature. It 
is brought to us uſually in long and lender pieces of a flatted 


figure, more or leſs, and theſe not ſtraight, or rarely ſo; but 


commonly twiſted and contorted various ways, ſo as to re- 
ſemble worms. We ſometimes meet with it like the other ve- 
getable exſudations in roundiſh drops, but theſe are much 
more rare. It is moderately heavy, of a firm conſiſtence, and, 
properly ſpeaking, very tough rather than hard, and is ex- 
tremely difficult to powder, unleſs firſt carefully dried, and 
the mortar and peſtle kept warm. Its natural — is a pale 
whitiſh, and in the cleaneſt pieces it is ſomething tranſparent. 
It is often, however, met with tinged, brawniſh and of other 
colours, and more opake. It has no ſmell, and very little taſte, 
but what it has is diſagreeable. Taken into the mouth, it does 
not grow clammy, and ſtick to the teeth as the Gum arabic 
does, but melts into a kind of very ſoft mucilage. It diſſolves 
in water but flowly, and communicates its mucilaginous qua- 
lity to a great quantity of that fluid. It is by no means ſo- 
luble in oily or ſpirituous liquors, nor is it inflammable. It 
is brought to us from the iſland of Crete, and from ſeveral parts 
of Aſia. It is to be choſen in long twiſted pieces, of a whitiſh 
colour, very clear, and free from all other colours ; the brown, 
and particularly the black, are wholly to be rejected. There 
is no loſs in theſe however to the druggiſts ; for the artificers 
of various kinds who uſe this Gum, are ready to buy the dir- 
tieſt of it, as ſerving their purpoles as well, at a ſomewhat 
ſmaller price. | | 
A pound of this Gum diſtilled in a retort yields firſt about two 
ounces of 3 phlegm without taſte or ſmell; aſter this 
comes over a reddiſh phlegm, of an empyreumatic ſmell, and of 
an acid taſte, mixed with a bitterneſs ſomewhat like that of the 
kernel of a peach ; of this there is near five ounces ; after 
this comes a browniſh or ſomewhat reddiſh liquor, partly 
acid, and partly alcaline and urinous; its quantity is about 5 
drams ; and after this about the ſame quantity of oil, partly thin 
and limpid, partly thick and opake. The remaining matter 
in the retort is then a black coal of about four ounces in 
2 this 74 be, by calcination in an open fire, reduced 
to about ; part of its weight, and is then in form of yellowiſh 
aſhes; and theſe lixiviated, in their common way, will yield 
near four ſcruples of fixed alcaline ſalt. 
Tragacanth has the ſame virtues with Gum- arabic, but in a 
greater degree, It greatly inſpiſſates and obtunds the acrimo- 
ny of the humors, and is therefore found of vaſt ſervice in in- 
veterate coughs and other diſorders of the breaſt ariſing from 
an acrid phlegm, and in ſtranguries, heat of urine, and all other 
complaints of that kind. It is uſually given in the compound 
wder, called the ſpecies diatragacanthi frigidz, rarely alone. 
Fe is alſo by ſome eſteemed a very great external remedy for 
wounds, and is in this ſenſe made an ingredient in ſome ſym- 
pathetic powers, with vitriol and other things. It is by ſome 
recommended alone, in form of a powder or ſtrong mucilage, 
for cracks and chaps in the nipples of women. But it is found 
by experience to be a very troubleſome application in thoſe 
caſes, and to do more harm than good, as it dries by the 
heat of the part, and draws the lips of the wound farther aſunder 
than before.—For the other ſpecies of Gums, ſee each under 
its proper article. | 


Gum, in gardening, a kind of gangrene incident to fruit trees of 


the ſtone kind, arifing from a corruption of the ſap, which by 
its viſcidity not being able to make its way through the fibres 
of the tree is, by the protruſion of other juice, made to ex- 
travaſate and ouze out upon the bark. 

When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of no 
remedy ; but, when only on one part of a bough, it ſhould be 
takenoff tothe quick, and ſome cow dung clappedon the wound, 
covered over with a linen cloth and tied down, M. Quintinie 
directs to cut off the morbid branch two or three inches below 
the part affected. 


GUM REsIN, Gummi- reſina, a hardened juice of an interme- 


diate nature between a gum and a reſin, being diſſoluble in 


aqueous and oleaginous menſtruums. Of this kind are maſtic, 
camphire, ſtorax, &c. 


GUMS, gingive. See TOOTH. 
GUN, may be divided into great and ſmall : Great Guns, in 


general, called cannon, conſtitute ordnance, or artillery, ſuch 
as 


— HI 
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— — 


GUN 


Aas cannon-royal, demi-cannon, culverins, demi culverins, la- | 


- kers, minions, falcons, &c, 
Small Guns comprize muſkets, muſketoons, carabines, blun- 
der- buſſes, fowling- pieces, &c. anti 
Piſtols and mortars are excepted out of the geheral denomi- 
nation of Guns. 


GUN/NERS, officers whoſe buſineſs is to look after the ord- 


nance mounted on batteries, in garriſons, &c. One or more 


of them are on duty night and day, carrying a field-ſtaff, and 
a large powder-homn flung over the left ſhoulder. | 


Maſter Gux xxx of England, an officer appointed to inſtruct all | 


uch as would learn the art of gunnery, and to adminiſter an 
oath to every ſcholar ; which, beſides 
not to ſerve any _— ſtate without leave, nor inſtruct an 
in the art but ſuch as have taken the ſaid oath ; and to certi iy 
to the maſter of the ordnance the ſufficiency of any recommend- 
ed to be one of his majeſty's Gunners. -- 
A Gunner ſhould know his pieces, theirnames, which are taken 
from the height of the bore, the names of the ſeveral parts of a 
piece of ordnance, how to tertiate and diſpart his gun, &c. 
GU/NNERY, the art of charging, directing, and thooting guns 
and mortars to the beſt advantage. 
In Gunnery, it is neceſſary to know the force and effect of 
gun-powder, the dimenſions of pieces, and the proportions of 
powder and ball they carry, with the methods of managing, 
charzing, pointing, Candi » Ke. 
The method of elevating the piece to any given angle, and 
computing its range; that is, raiſing and directing it ſo as to 
hit any propoſed object; is brought under mathematical conſi- 
deration. The inſtruments chiefly uſed herein are the callipers, 
or gunner's compaſſes, quadrant, and level. ; 
The line or path which a bullet deſcribes, whatever directi- 
on or elevation the piece be in, is the ſame with that of all pro- 


ectiles, namely, a parabola. 4 
— an Engliſh engineer, is mentioned as the firſt who 
taught any regular uſe of mortars in 1634, but he knew nothing 
of the curve the ſhot deſcribes, nor of the difference of range 
at different elevations'; though there are certain rules founded 
on geometry for theſe things, moſt of which we owe to Gali- 
Izzo, and his diſciple Torrcallius 


A ball or bomb begins to'riſe from its line of direction, the 


moment it is out of the mouth of the piece. For the grains of 
powder nigheſt the breech, taking fire firſt, preſs forward, pre- 
cipitately, not only the ball, but likewiſe thoſe grains which 
follow the ball along the bottom of the piece; where ſucceſſive- 
ly taking fire, they ſtrike the ball underneath, and fo raiſe it 
towards the upper edge of the mouth of the piece, where a con- 
fiderable canal is obſervable in pieces much uſed, whoſe metal 
is ſoft, from the friction thereof. Thus a ball going from the 
cannon, as from the point of the parabola E (plate XXXV. fig. 
x.) raiſes itſelf, in its progreſs, to the vertex G; after which 
it deſcends by a mixt motion. 
Ranges made from the elevation of 452 are the greateſt z and 
thoſe made from elevations equally diſtant both ways from 45 
are equal; thus a ball from a piece levelled to the 40th Ce- 
gree will be thrown the ſame diſtance, as when elevated to 50), 
&c. 
To find the different ranges of a piece of artillery, make 2 very 
exact experiment by fring off a piece of cannon, &c. at an 
angle well known, and meaſure the range made with all the 
exactneſs poſſible ; fay as the fine of double the angle under 
which the experiment is made: is to the fine of double the 
angle of any elevation propoſed :: ſo is the range known by the 
experiment: to the other required. See the whole doctrine 
fully explained under the article PROJE/CTILE. 
GUN/POWDER, a compoſition made of ſalt- petre, ſulphur, 
and charcoal incorporated and granulated, which readily takes 
fire and expands with incredible force. Ihe modern military 
art, fortification, &c. entirely depend on Gunpowder. 
Bartholdus Schwartz, or the black, was the firſt who taught 
the uſe of Gunpowder to the Venetians in 1380 ; but what 
ſhews Gunpowder to be of an older ra is, that the Moors, be- 
ing beſieged in 1343 by Alphonſus, diſcharged a fort of iron 
mortars that made a noiſe like thunder. "There is mention 
made of Gunpowder in the regiſters of the chambers of ac- 
counts in France as early as 1338. In ſhort, our countryman 
Roger Bacon knew, of Gunpowder 1 50 years before Schwartz 
was born : for that friar expreſly mentions the compoſition in 
his treatiſe de Nullitate Magiæ. ; 
In order to reduce the nitre to powder, they diſſolve a large 
quantity of it in as ſmall a proportion of water as poſſible ; 


then keeping, it continually ſtirring over the fire, till the water 


exhales, a white dry powder is left behind. 

In order to purify the brimſtone employed, they diſſolve it 
with a very gentle heat ; then ſcum and paſs it through a 
double ftrainer. If the brimſtone ſhould happen to take fire in 
the melting, they have an iron cover that fits on cloſe to the 
melting veſiel, and damps the flame. The brimſtone is judged 
to be ſufficiently refined, if it melts without yielding any ſetid 
odour, between two hot iron plates, into a kind of red ſub- 
ſtance, 
The coal for making of Gunpowder is either of the willow 
'or hazel, well charred in the uſual manner, and reduced to 
powder: and thus the ingredients are prepared for making 


allegiance, obliges him | 
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\ this commodity. But as theſe ingredients fequii * 
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mately mixed; and as there would be dare; ein 
beat in a dry ſorm; the method is w keep d. r üg 
moiſt either with water, urine, or a ſolution of ſal continu 
and to continue thus ſtamping them together * man, 
hours; aſter which dle mag is fit for corning, , 7 a 
the ſun, or otherwiſe; ſo as ſedulouſly to preyent drying 
The exploſive force of Gunpowder is now 4m. ing, 
ly known; but the phyſical reaſon thereof mo ing comne, 
be hitherto raſciendly underſtood. In order SY — 
us obſerve (T.) That ſalt-petre, of itſelf, is not jv n b, 
and though it melts in the fire, and grows red-hot | 
not explode, unleſs it comes in immediate conta& Net Up 
vals. 2. That brimſtone cafily melts at the fire wh th 
catches flame. 5 That powdered charcoal readij; 9 
even from the ſparks yielded by a flint and ſteel / 4 Tha 
4 4 
with the fire, it burns and flames. 8. Tha Mt "3 Ore 
mixed with powdered charcoal, and applied to the f. . 


"Theſe experiments, duly conſidered, may give us ths . 
cauſe of the ſtrange exploſive force of Gun a Gai 
Proportion of x. 
fr 


» UPON cor. 
fulphur a 
Coal inte. 
grain to grain propagates the ſame effect almoſt wang 
oufly ; whence the whole maſs of powder comes to de kr 
and as nitre contains a large proportion both of air and w... 
which are now violently rarified by the heat, a kind f b., 
exploſive blaſt is thus produced ; wherein the nitre ſeems, b. 
its aqueous and aerial parts, to act as bellows to the 9 
inflammable bodies, ſulphur and coal ; blow them _ay 
flame, and carry off their whole ſubſtance in ſmoke, | 


nd u. 


pour. 
The diſcovery of this compoſition was accidental, and perky 
owing to the common operation of fulminating nitre with fi. 
phur, for the making of fal-prunellz : it appears to have hee 
known long before the time of Schwartz, as being particulx) 
mentioned by friar Bacon, 2s we have before obſerved, 
The three ingredients of Gunpowder are mixed in various pro. 
portions, according as the powder is intended for muſyues, 
great guns, or mortars ; though thoſe proportions ſeem hither 
to not perfectly adjuſted, or ſettled by competent exp 
ence. | 
There are two general methods of examining Gunpowde; 
one with regard to its purity, the other with regard i i= 
ſtrength : its purity is known by laying two or three lt! 
heaps near each other upon white paper, and fring one d 
them; for if this takes fire readily, and the ſmoke riſes . 
right, without leaving any droſs, or feculent matter, behins 
and without burning the paper, or firing the other heap, ! 
is eſteemed a ſign that the ſulphur and nitre were well purine; 
and the coal was good; and all the three ingredients ve: 
thoroughly incorporated together: but, if the other heaps :. 
take fire at the ſame time, it is preſumed, that either comma 
ſalt was mixed with the nitre, or that the coal was not vt. 
ground, or the whole maſs not well beat and mixed togethe' 
and, if the nitre or ſulphur was not well purified, the paper 5 
be black or ſpotted, . 
In order to try the ſtrength of Gunpowder, there are two «1 
of inſtruments in uſe ; but neither of them appear more c 
than the common method of trying to what diſtance a ccf 
weight of Powder will throw a ball from a muſquet. 
To increaſe the ſtrength of Powder, it ſeems proper to mike 
the grains conſiderably large, and to have it well faſted fron 
the ſmall duſt; We ſee that Gunpowder reduced to duſt K 
but little exploſive force ; but, when the grains are large, 
flame of one grain has a ready paſſage to another, ſo tht 1 
whole parcel may thus take fire near the ſame time; 
wiſe much force may be loſt, or many of the grains g 
as ſhot unhred. ; * 
It ſhould alſo ſeem that there are other ways of ger 
ſtrength of powder, particularly by the mixture 1 ; 
tartar : but perhaps it were improper to divulge an) 1 0 p 
"vx" # I : nfly deft 
this kind, as Gunpowder ſeems already ſuftictently 
tive. a N if | 
There has been much talk of a white powder; _ 
anſwered the character given it, might be a dangerous © p 
for they pretend that the white powder will throw 2 wY 
far as the black, yet without making a repo. gg 
the white powder which we have ſeen aner 5s 
racter ; being, as we apprehend, commonly made 1 ae 
touchwood, or camphire, inſtead of cozl. The 1 13 
ous white powder, if it may be fo called, is _ g 
which, though able to diſcharge à ball, with Etta egen 
2 conſiderable diſtance, makes no loud report 5 es 5 
when not violently condenſed, as it need not be t0 
niczous effects. | GY 
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— lled alſo the Fne of numbers, and the 
GUNTER'S-LINE, no line uſually Hour) upon ſcales, 
ſme of * "fo calſed from Edmund Gunter, its inventor. | 
ſectors Nc. no other than a logarithmic ſcale of proportionals, 
This w_ diſtance between each diviſion is equal to the 
pan" of mean proportionals contained between the two 


in fu 
ner "Re. Wherefore, 


| 
y000' int 1 and 10 upon the ſcale be made equal 
I Color bs" parts, ol ava, Kc. the logarithm of 
of the fame parts, be ſet off from 1 to 75 it will give the 
igon ſtanding againſt the number 9. In like manner, if 
en - b. which are the logarithms of 8, 7, and 6, 
PH ame equal parts, be ſet off from 1 to 8, 7, and 6, they | 
ed we the diviſions anſwering to the numbers 8, 7, and 6, 
„ No line. after the ſame manner may the whole 
je be divided. 


44> n contrived various ways, for the advantage 
my Hs Tk as poſſible, It was firſt placed, by its 
:wentor Edmund Gunter, on a two feet ſcale. After this, 
Wingate Joubled the line, in order to render is ſuſceptible of 
working right on or a-croſs. Then, the learned ie, x Ha 
fed it in a circle, and alſo made it to ſlide : And, laſtly, 
* projected in a kind of ſpiral, by Brown. n 
But the method of uſing or applying it in all is not very diffe- 
ferent. In Gunter's an Wingate's projection, common com- 
Ales are uſed; in Oughtred's and Brown's flat compaſſes, 
. an opening index; and in the ſliding- rule no compaltles at 
. the {lider ſupplying the place of the compaſſs. 
Piſription of GUNTER'S Line. This line is uſually divided into 
in hundred parts, every tenth whereof is numbered, begin- 
ring with 1, and ending with 10. So that, if the firſt great 
ion 1 1epreſent one tenth of any integer or whole number, 
the next 2 will repreſent 2 tenths : 3, three tenths, &c. and 
the intermediate diviſions ſo many tooth parts of the ſame 
integer. Or, if theſe ſubdiviſions repreſent 10 integers, then 
eh of the larger diviſions will repreſent 100, and the whole 
Lee will be 1000, In like manner, it may be extended to 
10c00 by making each ſubdiviſion 100. Hence, it is eaſy to 
conceive, that any number whatſoever may be found upon the 
rule, by increaſing or decreaſing the large diviſions, and, con- 
{-quentiy, this ſingle line will repreſent the whole table of lo- 
carithms. 
V GoxTeR's Line,— 1. One number being given to be 
"multiplied by another, to find their product. 
Suppoſe the numbers given were 8 and 4, to find their pro- 
duct. Extend the compaſſes from 1 to 4, and that extent 
lud from 8, the ſame way, will reach to 32, the product re- 
quired, Or, if you work by the ſliding- rule, ſet 1, at the be- 


piece; and againſt 4 on the ſlider ſtands 32, on the upper or 
fxed piece, which is the product required. Whence it is a- 
dundantly evident, that the ſliding- piece performs the office of 
the compaſles, and therefore, when the method of ſolving any 


culty of ſolving the ſame by the ſliding- rule. 

2. One number being given to be divided by another, to find 
the quotient, — Suppoſe it were required to divide 64 by 
4. Extend the compaſſes from 4 to 1, and theſame extent, laid 
the ame way, will reach from 64 to 16, the quotient required. 
3. Three numbers being given to find a fourth in direct pro- 
portion, Let the numbers given be 7, 22, and 14. Extend 
the compailes from 7 to 22, which extent, laid the ſame way, 
will reach from 14 to 44, the fourth proportional required, 
& Io tnd a mean proportional beiween 2 given numbers, — 
Biſiect the di ſtance between the 2 given numbers, and the point 
of ſection will tall on the proportional ſought. Thus, if the 
numbers given be 32 and 8, the middle point between them 
van de 16, which is the mean proportional required. 

5. 10 extract the ſquare root of any number. Biſſect the 
ane berween 1 on the line, and the point repreſenting the 
tei number ; the half whereof being laid from one will give 
te root required, Thus the ſquare root of g will be found to 
be 3, of $1, 9, &c. The reaſon of theſe operations will be eaſi- 
iy conceived, by conſidering the nature of logarithms ; for, as 
we dane already obſerved, this line is no other than a projec- 
bn of the table of logarithms, and, conſequently, whatever 
cb the latter may juſtly be applied to the former. See 
LUGARITHMS. 

* TER 3 Quadrant, a quadrant made of wood, braſs, &c. be- 
"22 kind of ſtereographic projection of the ſphere on the 
nc Of the equincctial, the eye being ſuppoſed to be placed 
e of the poles, See Gunter's QUA'DRANT. 

120 4 aw a ſcale generally two feet long, and about one 
ke * bal broad, on which are placed the lines or ſcales 
hn meridional parts, &c. of great 
® e on in trigonometry, navigation, &c. Sec 
3 fully explained under the article Gunter”s 
Dl, in heraldry, one of the ahatements of honour, ap- 
*119 laſcivious or wanton perſons. It is formed of a line 
dent Wen or ſiniſter angle of the chief, and de- 
n 1 moe y to the chief point; whence another line falls 
„ on the baſe, as repreſented in plate XXXIII. 
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ch parts as the diſtance between 1 and 10 is 


einning of the ſliding- piece, againſt 4 on the upper or fixed | 


problem by the compaſſes is underſtood, there will be no diſſi- 
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GUITTE | Anglicans, E ei drops, volatile E ngliſh dropt, bk 


Goddard"s drops, a medicinal liquor, the ſecret for making 
which was purchaſed by K. Charles IT, of the inventor Dr: 
Goddard, a phyſician of London, for 50001. It is thought 
to be of ſovereign uſe againſt coagiilations of the blood, ma- 
lignant fevers, 1 the ſmall- pox, obſtructions, epilep- 
hes, drowſy diſeaſes, vapours, &c. But at preſent it is but 
very little uſed. The method of making this coſtly medicine 
may be ſeen in Quincy's Diſpenſatory. 


Gurræ, in architecture, ornaments in form of little cones, in 


the platform of the Doric cornice; or architrave, underneath 
the triglyphs, repreſenting a ſort of drops or bells, uſually fix 


in number. They are ſometimes called lachrymæ, companæ 
or campanulæ. 


GuTTA Serena, barbarouſly ſo called by the Latin writers of the 


lower ages, which the Greeks term 4uxuvou, in medicine, 
is a total blindneſs in the principal parts of the immediate or- 
gan of viſion, the eye {till continuing clear and ſeemingly un- 
affected. | 
This diforder proceeds from various cauſes; of which the moſt 
common is an obſtruction gradually formed in the arteries of 
the retina by a ſizy blood; * the rays of light which 
ſhould depict the images of objects on the bottom of the eye, 
falling on theſe dilated blood · veſſels, produce no effect; whence 
the ſight is either diminiſhed, or entirely loſt, according to the 
degree of the obſtruction. Again, this diſeaſe is ſometimes 
owing to a palſy of the nerves of this ſame membrane, as it in 
ſome meaſure deſtroys their ſenſibility, whereby the impulſe 
of the corpuſcles of light on them is not ſufficient to make 
them tranſmit objects to the brain. In fine, I have obſerv- 
ed that this ſpecies of blindneſs is alſo occaſioned by a preflure 
on the optic nerves, either by the extravaſation of a glutinous 
humor, or by a hard tumor formed upon the place, where 
they paſs from their thalami into the eyes ; whercby the 
pa age of the animal ſpirits to the brain is totally intercepted, 
L © preſerve this organ, which has ſo great a ſhare in making 
life uſeful and agreeable, we ought firſt to know how to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſpecies of the Gutta ſerena abovementi- 
oned and their good and bad ſymptoms. 
Wherefore a gradual dilatation of the pupil is a ſign of an ob- 
ſtruction in the blood-veſſels by a ſizy blood. For this dila- 
tation is the work of nature, in — 4 that the detriment, 
which the ſight ſuffers by many of the rays of light falling 
on the ſmall arteries, inſtead of the nervous fibrille, may b 
compenſated by taking/in a greater number of theſe rays. 
Hence the palſy of the nerves ſeldom or never occaſions this 
dilatation z but the preſſure on the optic nerve, either by 
an extravaſated humor, or a tumor gradually increaſing, is 
attended with a wider pupil for the aforeſaid reaſon: 
Upon this principle it is that the ſecond and third ſpecies 
of the Gutta ſerena may be deemed incurable, as their cauſes 
are rendered inacceſſible by their very fituation within the 


" ſkull. Wherefore it is only the firſt ſpecies of this blindneſs 


that is curable: Unleſs perhaps there may be ſome faint 
hopes of relieving that ſort which procecds from a palſy of 
the retina, by antiparalytic medicines, of which the principal 
are aromatics, chalybeates, and the fœtid gums. 
The cure, in general conſiſts in removing the obſtruction of 
the veſſels, and correcting the lentor of the blood. Wherefore 
firſt of all blood is to be drawn both from the arm and the 
Jugular, and to be repeated according to the degree of the 
diſeaſe. And it will be of uſe to apply cupping-glaſies, with 
deep ſcarifications under the occiput, in order to let out blood 
this way from the lateral ſinuſes of the brain. Then it will 
be neceſlary to give cathartics, eſpecially ſuch as purge grols 
humors. But as nothing is found more powerſul than quick - 
ſilver for inciding and expelling groſs and viſcid humors, it 
will be very proper to join calomel to other cathartics, or 
rather to take it by itſelf, and a few hours after it ſome gentle 
purgative. 
And this method often ſucceeds when the diſeaſe is eng 
or recent; but if it be of ſome ſtanding, it requires a plentiful 
ſalivation raiſed by mercurials taken inwardly in ſmall quanti- 
ties, and at ſhort intervals. For mercury, by its extraordi- 
nary weight and diviſibility into extremely minute globules, 
penetrates into the inmoſt receſſes of the body, ſcours the 
glands and veſſels, and carries off the ſordes by the moſt con- 
venient outlets, 
I made the firſt trial of this courſe on poor patients in the 
hoſpital, when I was a young practitioner, and afterwards on 
others, who thereby recovered their fight ; for which I was 
complimented by the phyſicians, who till then had looked on 
this diſeaſe as incurable, eſpecially if confirmed by time. Now 
the motive which determined me to try the effect of this courſe 
was, that I had found by the laws of optics, that certain 
corpuſcles floating in the aqueous humor of the eye could not 
be the cauſe of this diſeaſe, according to the common opi- 
nion; becauſe they muſt be too near the bottom of the eye to 
be able to depict their image there. Wherefore there was a 
neceſſity of ſeeking ſome other cauſe, and whether [ have 
found the true one is entirely ſubmitted to mathematicians. 
For my part, I cannot help thinking, that this invention is a 
remarkable inſtance of the great uſe of true mathematical 
knowledge towards eſtabliſhing a right method of practice. 
Mead's Monita & Præcepta. 8 
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GU/TTE, or.Gutty, in heraldry, when any thing is repreſent- 
ed as ſprinkled with drops, as of ſable or gules, &c. 

GU/TTERS, in building, a kind of chels it this roofs of 
houſes to carry off the rain-water, &c. 

GU/T TURAL Letters, thoſeformed or pronounced inthe throat. 
The vowels in our language Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes into 
labial, palatine, and guttural, according to the three ſeveral de- 
grees of opening the mouth to pronounce them, larger, mid- | 
dle, ind leſs. : 

GU/TTUS, in antiquity, a ſort of vaſe uſed in the Roman 
facrifices, from which they ſprinkled the wine, drop by drop, 
upon the victim. 

GU/ZES, in heraldry, roundles of a ſanguine or murray colour. 

GYMNA'SIARCH **, gymnaſiarcha, in antiquity, the maſter 


of a gymnaſium. or place of exerciſe. 


* The word is Greek yuwacagyn;, and derived from yuwacn, 
a place of exe ciſe, and pxwt, a head or malter. 

This office was of great importance, as all the youth were 
truſted to this maſter's care to be formed to exerciſes of the 
body. He had two officers under him, the xyſtarch who was 
matter of the athlete or wreſtlers ; and the gymnaſta who had 
the direction of all the other exerciſes, as that they ſhould be 
performed in due time and properly; that the youth attempt- 
ed nothing beyond their ſtrength, or injurious to their health: 
And the pædotriba who taught the exerciſes mechanically 
without underſtanding their theory, | 
Under theſe were ſeveral ſubalterns or ſervants for the inſtruc- 
tion of the youth, 

GYMNA'SIUM *, the place where the above exerciſes were 
performed, being a public edifice, under proper maſters. 

* The word is Greek yuuzgo.y, and is derived from yours, 
naked, as they put of their cloaths, the better to perform theſe 
exerciſes. . 

The Greeks were the firſt who had Gymnaſia ; particularly 
the Lacedzmonians, and afterwards the Athenians : From 
whom the Romans borrowed them. 

At Athens were three of theſe places of exerciſe ; the aca- 
demy where Plato taught ; the lyceum where Ariſtotle read 
his lectures; and the cynoſarges deſtined for the common 


cople. 
Vitruvius gives us the form of the ancient Gymnaſia, lib. 5. c. 
11. They were alſo called palæſtræ, from wreſtling, one of 
the moſt uſual exerciſes performed therein; and thermæ, as 
baths and hagnio's made a principal part among the Romans. 
In Homer's time theſe exerciſes were performed always in 
drawers ; but one Orſippus being entangled by their undoing, 
and ſo worſted, hethrew them quite aſide in Olymp. XXX ; 
and this was afterwards followed by the reſt. 2 
The Gymnaſia had ſeveral apartments. M. Burette reckons the 
12 following, as, 1. The exterior portico's where the philoſo- 
phers and other ingenious men diſputed and read their lectures 
and other performances. 2, The ephebeum, where the youth 
learnt their exerciſes in private. 3. The coryceum, apodyte- 
rion, or gymnaſterion, a wardrobe where they ſtripped either to 
bathe or exerciſe. 4. The elæotheſium, alipterion, or unctu- 
arium, for the unctions before or after the bath, wreſtling, 
&c. 5. The coniſterium or coniſtra, where they covered 
themſelves with duſt or ſand to dry up the oil or ſweat, 6. 
"The palæſtra where wreſtling, pugilate, pancratia, &c. were 
performed. 7. The ſphæriſterium or tennis-court for all ex- 
erciſes with balls. 8. Large unpaved alleys between the por- 
tico's and walls quite round the edifice. 9. The xyſti or porti- 
cCo'ẽs for the wreſtlers in winter or bad weather; and, 10. "Thoſe 
for ſummer or fine weather that were moſtly open, and others 
planted with trees. 11. "The baths conſiſting of different 
apartments. 12. The ſtadium, a large ſemicircular ſpace 
covered with ſand, and ſurrounded with ſeats for the ſpectators. 
The exerciſes may be reduced to two claſſes, as depending on 
the action of the body alone, or requiring external infiru- 
ments. The former were of two kinds, orcheſtrice and palæ- 
ſtrice. Under orcheſtrice were comprized dancing, cubiſtice 
vr tumbling, ſpheriſtice or tennis, and all exerciſes with balls. 
Palæſtrice comprized wreſtling, boxing, pancratia, hoploma- 
chia, running, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the exerciſe of 
the javelin and hoop or ve, which was an iron hoop about 
{ix teet in diameter beſet with iron rings. It was driven 
with an iron rod, and required ftrength and dexterity to 
direct it. 


"There were alſo medicinal exerciſcs, as walking, vociferation, 
and holding the breath, 
The bodily exerciſes that depended on external agents were 
mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, litter, or other wheel 
carriage, rocking, ſwinging, and likewiſe ſwimming.— Hoff- 
man reckons up 55 gymnatſtic exerciſes, 

GYMNA'STICS, Gymnaſtice, or Gymnaſtic art, the perform- 
ing exerciſes of the body for defence, health, or diverſion. 
It may be divided into three ſpecies, as military, medical, and 
athletic or ſportive, 
It can hardly be ſuppoſed that mankind were ever without 
exerciſes of the body, to which the defence of their perſons, 
the preſervation of health, and even recreation and mirth would 
necefjarily lead them. 'Phey were early apprized of the ne- 
ceſſity of military exerciſes tor repelling the inſults of their 
neghbours, and waeretors initicuted games, and propoſed pri- 


G YN. 


zes to animate their youth to combats of divers ki 
running, leaping, throwing the javelin, &c. | 
ſuited to the manner ef fighting in thoſe da * 1 Neue 
vied to excel in them, till what was originally ca IN 
ment, became at length a matter of ſuch im 7 UW ang, 
intereſt cities and nations in its practice. Hence z * ® 
to excel, in hopes one day of being crowned "a Weg 
the public games, which was the higheſt honour, = 
arrive at. Nay they imagined that even gods 2 < 
were not inſenſible to what men were { much Kemi 
with; and in conſequence of this they introduced the ng 
5 of theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremoni 
ymnaſtics, as appears from Homers 23d Iliad where 
ſctibes the games celebrated at Patroclus's funers "th 
unknown at the time of the Trojan war, From th Wks 
tion it appears that they had chariot races, boxin = cet. 
foot races, gladiators, throwing the difcus, in Wh 
and hurling the javelin. us de boy, 
Herodicus, according to Plato, a little prior to H. 
was the firſt who introduced this art into phyſic; a 1h co 
ceſſors, convinced by experience of its uſefulneſs I I 95 ls 
ſelves in earneſt to its improvement. Filed thy, 
Hippocrates, in his book of regimen, treats of exerciſe 
neral, and the effects of walking, with regard to bein 5 
the different ſorts of races, leaping, wreſtling the e 6p 
the ſuſpended ball called coricus, chironomy, | * 
© ons, rolling in the ſand, &c. * 
But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the G 
naſtic art, it became divided between them and the m ho 
of martial and athletic exerciſes, who kept ſchools in The 
that were greatly multiplied, J 
At length the Romans catched the taſte, and adoptins tie 
litary and athletic exerciſes of the Greeks, advanced the Fe 
the higheſt pitch of magniſicence, if not extravarance * 
the declenſion of the Roman empire involved the art; &. . 
ruin, and among theſe Gymnaſtics, > 
| GY'MNIC, mnicus, any thing belonging to the exerc!. 
the body. * 
The Olympic games, Judi gymnici, conſtituted the chict da 
ſions of the Olympic, Nemæan, Pythian and Iſthmian dle 
ties, which the Greeks called rah, and the Latin: au. 
quertium, that is, the five exerciſes. N 
GYVMNOPÆE DTA“, or Gymnodedice, a kind of dance au 
the ancient Lacedæmonians performed at their facrifce: ix 
young perſons who danced naked, ſinging a hymn in ker 
of Apollo. | 


* The word is Greek, and derived from y2y;;, naked, ard «x; 
a youth or lad. | 


GYMNOSO/PHISTS *, in antiquity, a celebrated ſect c k. 
dian philoſophers. | 
»The word is Greek yvweo:$e?, and derived from 57 rake 
and cp, a philotopher. 
Theſe philoſophers were ſo denominated, whom the excefe 
heat of the country obliged to go almoſt naked. They accoring 
to Clemens Alexandrinus inhabit neither cities nor towns; ue 
cloathed with leaves, eat acorns and berries, and drink v 
out of their hands, refraining from procreation. They ar: A, 
maſters and pupils, devoted to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and ue 
utterly averſe to idleneſs and indolence; and when called » 
dine, ſuch as have nothing to communicate are turned dd 
to work faſting. Suidas makes one Buddas or Butta the pr. 
ceptor of Mancs, the founder of the Gymnolophits. 
GYNA/CEUMS, in antiquity, the apartment for the women, 
the inner part of the houſe, where the women were employ 
in ſpinning, &c. out of the fight of the men. 
* The word is Greek yuan, and derived from yur, A hn. 


Under the Roman emperors there were manufactories manages 
chiefly by women for making cloaths, furniture, Ke, 0: * 
emperor's uſe, as we find mention made of the Gynzcez 11 
Theodoſian and Juſtinian codes, &c. | be 
In imitation hereof are the modern manufaQories, par.cu=! 
of ſilk, carried on by women and maids, called Gynz% ũ 
GYNACE-X/RIUS, a workman employed in the Sate, 
where men wove and ſhaped, while the women ipal, * ; 
GYNACOCRATUME/NIANS®, Gyrecoeratumer, ane 
people of European Sarmatia on the eaſtern banks 0! the 13 
nais, near the palus Mæotis. 


The word is Greek yuwamoxgatyuers. and derived from * 
woman, and x;ariouzs, to be ruled. 'They Were Yes hab 
ing under the dominion of women; or, me or 
battle againſt the Amazons, on the banks of th _— 
theſe obliged them to a venereal commerce, in order to pick 
children. | 1 


GYNACO/CRACY *®, gynecocratia, a Rate where eg 

have the ſupreme command, 2 

* The word is Greek YUIRUKCKEATIO, and of the fame o- 

the preceding. a 
GYNACONO/MUS *, a magiſtrate of Athens fo callec, 

had the inſpection of the women. 


1 
. . - \ an S 
* The word is derived from the Greek yun, 32 woman, 
law 
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They had ten Gynæconomi, who informed them elf 
| A cind manners of the ladies of that city, and pur 5 
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GY.P 


common eme by mulct, penance, &c. They 
all ſuch hanging out. f 

5 * —— hiſtory, Plaiſter ſtone, which, 

wrought up with water, makes parget or 


as tranſ 
—_ GYPSE, 


nah nin diſtin& ſpecies of Gypſum found in the ſe- 


differing in hardneſs, and in fineneſs, 
veral parts of the —_ py the deſcriptions authors 
of coarſenels ** ſpecies they recommend, as of the number 
have left al ſimples, ſhew very plain! that they underſtand 
of —_ — ing, hard kind, which reſembles 
by 


ite glittering, 
gde ſugar 3 uſually known under the name of 


pr pere and beautiful foſſil, much approaching to the 
__ — a fibroſe talcs, but that its particles are not ar- 
into ſtriæ or filaments, but formed only into ſmall 
A It is found in looſe maſles of a very irregular ſhape 
| gu they are indeed more frequently broad and flat than 

and * figure, and are in general from fix inches to two 

of any feet in diameter, with four, fix, or eight inches thick- 
ede ſurface of thoſe maſſes is perfectly rude and irre- 
— but, when broken, the ſubſtance they conſiſt of is ſound 
Rr to reſemble marble in its appearance. It is very 


ure 


ranger | 


ver} d , 
bright and gloſſy, and of a cloſe, firm, and compact A* 


though viſibly of a large coarſe grain; its 


GYR 


pute and very bright white, but it is ſometimes accidentally 
tinged with brown or reddiſh. When nicely obſerved, the 
| "10 wh or particles which compoſe the maſs are found to be 
tted, and in ſome places reſemble ſmall ſpangles of the 
white talc. It is very heavy, but not hatd; a ſmall piece of 
it may even be crumbled between the fingers into a coarſe 
White powder; it breaks equally eaſy in all directions, and, 
when held up againſt the light in not too thick pieces, is to- 
lerably pellucid. It is indifloluble in all the known men- 
ums, and, if put into the fire, it very freely and readily 
calcines into a good plaiſter of Paris, | 
It is dug in many parts of France, but particularly near Mont 
Martre, where thete have long been pits of it that have fur- 
niſhed vaſt quantities, 
Its great uſe is in burning to plaiſter, but we find it record- 
ed in the works of ſome medical writers as an aſtringent and 
ptic, given in its ctude ſtate; when calcined, the ancicnts 
eſteemed it a poiſon, but this was without reaſon. It is 
frequently ſold in powder, after calcination, by our druggiſts, 
under the name of Engliſh talc, burnt and powdered for the 
cleaning ſilver-lace. 
GYRO/MANCY *, gyromantia, a kind of divination perform- 
ed by walking round, or in a circle. 


The word is derived from the Greek yup a circle, and d 
* hav 


_ 2 


The eighth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, and fixth 
conſonant. | 
It is in the old Greek alphabet, and is bably de- 
7 rived from the Phcenician cheth g, by putting a 
ſtroke a-croſs the middle, inſtead of each end. It is formed by 
an effort of the. larynx to modify the ſound of the following 
vowel, by a ſtrong exſpiration of the breath between the lips, 
cloſing with a gentle motion of the wi vo to the upper, 
nnd the tongue nearly approaching the palate. Thus, the 
vowel e in health, hero, heaven, &c. is differently modified 
from what it is in the words endive, eating, elect, &c. 
It is a conſonant of the guttural kind, as the throat concurs 
more to its formation than any other of the organs of ſpeech. 
Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of h; the one an aſpirate, 
- Which is a — — and the other a mute, which has no pe- 


culiar ſound diſtinẽt from that of the immediately following 


vowel or diphthong. 

When the j is preceded by a c, both together often ſound 
like the Hebrew v, with a point over the right horn, as cha- 
rity, &c. 

The ch in moſt words derived from the Greek, and expreſſed 
in that Janguage by x, is generally ſounded like a &, as echo, 
chorus, &c. though ſometimes hiened, as Cherſoneſus. 

Ph, is pronounced like an /; as phraſes, Philiſtines, phlegm, 
&c. molt of theſe words being of Greek, or Oriental original, 
proper names, &c. and wrote in Greek with a e, and with a 
D in the Hebrew, ; 

H in ancient authors we meet with inſtead of J; particu- 
larly in the Spaniſh, where moſt of the words borrowed from 


the Latin, beginning with an f, take the þ inſtead gf it, as 


. 


hablari, for fabulari, haba for faba, &c. 


The ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the fame with our 


b, is frequently changed for an 3, as , ſal, yes, ſeptem, &c. 


Anciently Y was put for ch, thus of Chlodovicus was formed 


Hludovicus, as we find in the coins of the ninthand tenth centuy 
ries; in proceſs of time the ſecond of the h's being much weakeur 
ed, the h was entirely dropped, and was written Ludovicus. 


The h is ſometimes found prefixed to the c, as Hcarojus; 1 


hcalendz, &c. for Carolus and calendæ. 


A, alſo, among the ancients denoted 200, according to the 


Monkiſh verſe, 
H guoque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendes, 
When a daſh was added a-top, H ſignified two hundred thou- 


ſand. 

HA*BAKKUK, or HA AEK KUR, one of the twelve leſſer pro- 
phets in the canon of the old teſtament; his prophecy conſiſt- 
ing only of three chapters. The Greek tranſlators call him 
Abbakoum. 

From his predicting the ruin of the Jews by the Chaldeans, it 
is inferred, that he propheſicd betore Zedckiah, or about the 
time of Manaſſch. 

HA“BDALA, or HARHDALAR, a kind of ceremony among the 

| — every ſabbath evening, to prevent their ending it too 
haſtily. 

Widen the ſtars begin to appear, each maſter of a family lights 
ds terch or lamp with two wicks; and, after ſaying a prayer 
over a box of ſpices and ſome wine, they all ſmell to them ; 
and, after performing a few ceremonies about the torch, they 
throw ſome of the wine into the flame, and, after taſting, they 
break up, wiſhing one another a good week. 

HABEAS Corpus, in law, a writ which a perſon indicted and 

impriſoned for any crime or treſpaſs, before a juſtice, or any 
court of franchiſe, having offered ſufficient bail which is refuſed, 
may have out of the King's-bench, to remove himſelf thither 
at his own coſt to anſwer the cauſe at the bar of that court. 
He is firſt to procure a certiorari out of Chancery directed to 
the ſaid juſtice for removing the indictment into the King's- 
bench, and thereupon to procure this Habeas corpus to the 
ſheriff for cauſing his body to be brought at a certain day. 
In times of inteſtine troubles, as rebelllons, &c. this privilege 
of the ſubject is ſuſpended for a certain term by act of parlia- 
ment, and a power lodged in his majeſty, pro illo tempore, 
to take up any ſuſpected perſon, who cannot be admittcd to 
bail, 

Hank As Corfora, is likewiſe a writ for bringing in a jury, or ſuch 


ot them as refuſe to come upon the venire tacias, for the trial 


of any cauſe brought to an iſſue. 
HABENDUDML in a conveyauce, theirs are two principal parts, 


= 4 9 
q - 


namely, the premiſſes and Habendum: 
name of the granter, grantee, and Hil wr ec 
dendum is to limit the conveyance, fo that the nn. tl 
cation, which, by conſtruction of law, Paſſeth in the ut Y 
is by the Habendum qualified. , 
Thus in a leaſe to two perſons; The Habendum 


| 
life alters the ral implication of the ic; d one 
hold, which ſhould paſs echoing eds 3 Thie f 
not for the Habendum. * uns Vers e l 
H BERN facias feifmam, in law, a writ that lies Where ; a 
has recovered lands in the king's court, directed to the ſhe 2 
ordering him to give the ſeiſin thereof, —T: ſometimes a @. 0 
out of the records of a fine, directed as before, comm... w 
the ſheriff, where the lands lie, to give the cc N — 
heirs ſeiſin of the land of which the fine is leviel "YN 7 
Han RRR facias viſum, in law, a writ that lies in caſes of down it 
ſormedon, &c. where a ſurvey is to be taken of the lud lif 
tenements in 8 5 ele 
HABE RGION =, haubergeon, habergetum, in antiquity, 2 · of 
of defenſive armour or coat of mail, with ſleeves ot; * hi 
reaching tothe middle, formed of little rings linked ju * fu 
other. cot 
The word is French haxtbergeon, being a diminut trol 
bert, that ſignifies the ſame thing ; which Da Cups 4s in < 
from the high Dutch halberg, i. e. à defence of the neck. " HEX) 
HABVLIMENTS of war, in antiquity, denote armobr, ante, whe 
or other neceſlary proviſions for war. and 
HA*BIT, in philoſophy, a diſpoſition either of mind or bx 4 
which is acquired by reiterated acts of the fame kind: Sort 
 Habitis no more than the body or mind themſelves conſider HEM 
as ether acting or ſuffering; or it is a particular mode d the onec 
6 25 1 mina, wherein it perſeveres, till effaced by ſome can. com 
x "Of To | "= 
9% 2 0 roomy defines Habits to be certain in. | 
Fehn ſeſt in the mind, whereby we find a greater ficli | 
" inehnatign in doing any thing formerly 2 by having th Hop: 
qe rely at hand to direct us. | — 
F. Malebranche makes Habits ta conſiſt in a facility which . 
the Ipirits have acquired of paſſing readily from one pam of tl E 
body to another. Upon this mechanical principle he argus, The 
if the mind act on the body, it is probably, by means of tte da 
animal ſpirits lodged in the brain, ready to be ſent at Nea ou 
by means of the nerves that terminate in the brain, into the perlec 
muſcles of the body. This influx of ſpirits occaſions a ſelling - _ 
which is a contraction of the muſcle, and conſequently a ms —_ 
tion of the part that muſcle is faſtened to. = N 
HAI T, hexts, habitus, habitudo, habitude, in medicine, (- in | 
notes the ſettled conſtitution of the body, or the habituce d 1 a 
any thing elſe; as alſo the ſtructure or compoſition of a boty _— 
or the parts thereof, 5 * 
Hexis ſignifies, according to Galen, a permanent habit ha 10 
in oppoſition to ſcheſis or diatheſis, which is no more than a os , | 
tranſient diſpoſition that is eaſily removed. It alſo ſignif be — | 
habit of body, under which the ſolid parts are comprehende!; 10 0 


whence a hectic fever takes its name, becauſe it is ſeated 1 
thoſe parts, and thus affects the Habit. 

HAI, alſo, denotes the dreſs or aſſemblage of garments wi? 
which the body is covered, It is particularly uſed, among tt 
religious, for the uniform garments peculiar to each order 


HABFTUAL, any thing that has become a habit, or au 
mary. | 5 
HAY BITUDE, habituds, the relation which one thing bea ® 


another. | 3 
HA*CKNEY Czach, a vehicle for commodious carriage ny 
to hire in the ſtreets of London, and other great cities, & c 
rates fixed by authority. 1 
HA*DLEY'S Quadrant, See Hadley's QUA DRAN t. 1 
HADRIANEA or Hadrianalia, in antiquity, games 1 
in honour of the emperor Adrian: Of theſe there des 
ſorts ; the one held every year, and the other eren oy 
HAMATTTES “, in natural hiftory, the blood-fook = 
of mineral ſo called, on account of its reſembling curcies 9% 
or from its quality of ſtopping blood. 


The word is Greek 4ipariry;, and is deriv 


We are to diſtinguiſh carefully between two 
ſpecies of foffils, called by the common Engli e 
{lone ; the one is a ſemi-peilucid gem, of a green a * 
ted with red, and is properly called the heliotrope ; e 


ed from a © 


of 
two very 6 
h name bc 


ſeparate on breaking 


HEMA/TOSIS *, in medicine, ſanguification or that action 


HEMO/PTYSIS *, in medicine, a ſpitting of blood, occaſi- 


HMO RRHAGE “*, hemorrhagia, in medicine, an erupti- 


mere ore of iron, 82 The laſt of theſe 
i tance ibed in this place. . 
s the fub — $a, "pe. oak of a paler, ſometimes 
and not unfrequently bluiſh ; it is ſometimes 
in large | ar maſſes, but more frequently in flat 
found 10 15 botryoide ſurfaces, or in the fragments of ſuch, 
_ theſe maſſes naturally break at the jointings of the 
— — that form the ſurface, are uſually rounded at the 
and of a ſomewhat conic or pyramidal figure. Theſe 


broken, other, and of a arly ftriated texture ; 
evenly —_— dually — — within the 
zs theſe 1 the ſtriæ all converge toward a center at the baſe of 
maſs, an it is not wonderful that they ſhould naturally 
of into pieces of a pyramidal or conic 


. ki iron ore is various in its degree of 
This in tary as Sl as in its figure. The fineſt 
party of all are thoſe whoſe ſurface terminates in bubbles or 
mall the coarſeſt pieces have nothing of this 
— * are compoſed of larger ftriz, and eaſily ſplit 
itudinally according to them: Theſe pieces are what the 
2 called by a diſtin& name ſchiſtus. There is alſo yet 
— — — ſtriated, but yet is truly of the ſame kind 
a the reſt and is not inferior to them in virtue. The Hza- 
with we il theſe: three kinds is found in England, and in 
mat abundance alſo in the German mines, where maſſes of 
are ſometimes met with quite black and of an elegant po- 
LO . and others covered with golden armature, as high and 
iſh; + 2s if of abſolute leaf gold, laid on in the common way 
of gilding- Bloodſtone is to be choſen for medicinal uſe the 
hioheſt-coloured and moſt like cmnabar that can be had, and 
bach as is heavieſt and formed with the fineſt ſtriæ. It is gc- 
counted aſtringent and deſiccative. It is given in powder, 
from 10 grains to 25 for a doſe in hæmorrhages, and is uſed 


in diſtemperatures of the _ 


whereby the chyle is converted into blood. See BLOOD 
and CHYLE. e ee x 
* The word is Greek aiuarwoy, and is derived from alla, 
blood. 


oned by the rupture or eroſion of ſome veſſel in the lungs, 
commonly attended with a cough and preflure on the thorax. 


* The word is Greek aiuinruor;, and is derived from alua, blood, 
and ru, to ſpit. 


on of the blood from any part ot the body. 


* The word is Greek aiuozzayia, and derived from ala, blood, 
and {1 popu, tO burſt. f 
The ſpontaneous evacuations of blood, produced naturally, 
are made from ſuch parts of the body as are of a lax and tender 
texture, have very minute and ſlender veſſels every- where diſ- 
perſed, and not fad up throughout by firm membranes ; 
ſuch as the interior part of the noſtrils, the bronchia, the gums, 
ſtomach, the ileum, the extremity of the reCtum, the uterus 

and vagina. 

he diſpoſition of Hæmorrhages is for the moſt part heredi- 
tary, and conveyed from parents to their children; but it is 
moſt ſpeedily put in action, and exerts itſelf, by means of ſuch 
external cauſes, as render the circulation of the blood too briſk, 
er increaſe the inteſtine commotion of its parts. The moſt 
conſiderable of the cauſes are, all exerciſes of the body and 
mind more intenſe than uſual : Aliments or medicines, taken 
internally, which are either too hot, acrid, or ſpirituous; as 
dh the prepoſterous and unſeaſonable uſe of baths, ſudorifics, 
and purgatives. 
Aseruptions of blood, when ariſing from a repletion of the veſ- 
ſe!s, and a redundance of blood, are highly ſalutary, and be- 
neficial to the conſtitution ; ſo they are full of danger, when 
excited by a malignant acrid matter, as in malignant and ex- 
antzematous fevers. And when they riſe from an obſtruction, 
ncuretion, or corruption of the viſcera, eſpecially of the liver, 
ieen, or lungs, they generally prove mortal, becauſe they 
readily terminate in a cachexy, a dropſy, the morbus niger of 
»ppocrates, or an hectic which proves fatal. 
Due preternatural eruptions of blood generally draw their ori- 
ens from ſpaſmodic conſtrictions of the veins, we hence 
panly uncerſtand, why hypochondriac patients, in whom the 
2 whole nervous canal of the inteſtines, are con- 
my aicted with flatulent diſtentions, and ſpaſmodic 
"ty by reaſon of the irregularity of the periſtaltic moti- 
* «re 10 highly ſubject to the Hemorrhoids ; and why, if 
- blood is not. diſcharged in that manner, their {ſymptoms 
Lee greatly exaſperated. 

n keſpect to the cure of Hæmorrhages in general, I would 


Ae r - C : : 
3 . obſerved, that their practice is highly prepoſterous, 
"), Maint 


= tauung that a redundance of red blood, ſo called by 
40 9 eminence, 


«iti! cure, th 


is univerſally the material, as wel! as acci- 
theſe diſorders, uſe frequent veneſections for 


ugh at the fame time at the beginning of 22 


| 


H AM 


diſorder, for the ſake of prevention, eſpecially in ſanguinevus 
habits, ſeaſonable veneſection is highly — and beneficial. 
But the juſteſt and moſt rational intentions of cure conſiſt in 
driving the impetus of the blood from the part affected by 
proper remedies ; ſuch as bathing the feet, clyſters, frictions, 
and ligatures of the external parts, warm coveri fomenta- 
tions, and baths. Then the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the nervous 
parts are to be relaxed. And laſtly by gentle laxatives, as 
caſſia, &c. moderate diaphoretics, and abſtinence from high 
feeding, which generates blood, the redundance of the ſerous 
colluvies is to be removed, and its accumulation for the future 
revented. Frederic Hoffman. | 

HAMORRHOTDAL. . The veins and arteries of the rectum 


and fundament are ſo denominated, as being the ſeat of the 
hemorrhoids. 


HE'MORRHOIDS *, hemorrhoides, the piles, or a diſcharge 
of blood from the hæmorrhoidal veins about the anus and 


The word is Greek ai Sole, ſignifying the ſame thing, and is 
derived from alua, ras yt = flow. 4 

Every liberal diſcharge of blood from the veins of the anus is 
not to be accounted exceſſive and preternatural; but in order 
to form an eſtimate of this circumſtance, we are carefully to 
conſider the veſſels, the habit of body, the ſtrength, the age, 
and the conſtitution of the patient; for it frequently happens 
that the diſcharge of a certain quantity of blood proves ſalutary 
and beneficial to ſome ; whereas the evacuation of an equal 
quantity proves hurtful and injurious to others: Nor is every 
hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, though larger than uſual, and excit- 
ed by the increaſed quantity and commotion of the blood, to 
be eſteemed a diſeaſe ; but only ſuch a diſcharge as continues 
long, impairs the ſtrength, deſtroys the appetite, the due 
digeſtion of the aliments, nutrition, and the other functions of 
the body, and conſequently lays a foundation for violent chro- 
nical dilorders, 
Every evacuation of blood from the inteſtinum rectum is ſup- 
plied from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels; but the external hæmor- 
rhoidal veſſels rarely flow profuſely, but readily degenerate 
into painful varices, which, when opened, diſcharge blood, 
_ ſeldom in large quantities. But the internal hæmor- 
rhoidal veſſels, which are ramifications of the ſplenic branch, 
and are diſtributed to the interior ſubſtance of the inteſtinum 
rectum, and the ſphincter ani, together with the ſmall arteries 
ariſing from the inferior meſeraic veſſels, not only diſcharge a 
large quantity, but, when ſuppreſſed, generate thoſe diſeaſes 
which ariſe from diſorders of the liver, —_ pancreas, me- 
ſentery, and inteſtines. 
It is univerſally agreed that this ſalutary evacuation from the 
veins of the anus is owing to a difficult circulation of the blood 
through the hxmorrhoidal veins, in conſequence of their per- 
pendicular ſituation, and its difficult return to the vena portæ 
and the liver; and that the diſcharge actually happens, when 
the extremities of the veſlels, in the inteſtinum rectum, are ſo 
diſtended by the blood accumulated in them, as at laſt to be 
ruptured. 
The cure.— As this diſorder may proceed from various cauſes, 
ſo there muſt be various intentions of cure purſued, and diffe- 
rent remedies made choice of. | 
It frequently happens, that when, in plethoric bodies, the 
hemorrhoidal diſcharge, uſual at other times, is, for ſome 
time, ſtopped, it not only appears again ſuddenly, upon any 


violent commotion either of body or mind, the liberal uſe of 


ſpirituous liquors, too hot baths, or upon taking medicines in- 
creaſing the inteſtine motion of blood, but continues long, 
and is attended with a large and ſtrong pulſe. When this is 
the caſe, the firſt ſtep to be taken is to divert the impetus of 
the blood: For this purpoſe veneſection in the arm, or an 
immerſion of the arms in a tepid mixture of water and wine, 
are of ſingular ſervice. Then we are to uſe ſuch things as 
check the exceſſive inteſtine motion of the ſulphureous parts of 
the blood, eſpecially things of a diluting and refrigerating na- 
ture, ſuch as drinking cold water eſpecially of the chalybeate 
kind, tincture of roſes prepared with ſpirit of vitriol, a de- 
coction of hartſhorn mixed with citron or lemon juice. When, 


together with a loſs of ſtrength, and an injured ſtate of the 


nobler functions, a large hæmorrhoidal di bw. continues 
for a long time, and the viſcera begin to be tainted, whilſt, at 
the ſame time, the blood is rather aqueous and ſerous, than 
fibrous, and of a due conſiſtence; thoſe medicines are highly 
beneficial, which gradually and mildly carry off, by ſtool, the 
peccant bilious juices, and at the ſame time invite the humors 
from the inteſtinum rectum to the coats and glands of the 
other inteſtines. "The moſt efficacious of theſe are prepara- 
tions of rhubarb, with currants and tamarinds ; or, if the 
body is bilious, with cream of tartar, exhibited in a potion 
bevy 17 agreeable by au eleoſaccharum, prepared with the oil 
of citron. 

In that more obſtinate and difficultly cured ſpecies of the diſ- 
order, which ariſes from an obſtruction, an infarction, or 
increaſed bulk, of any of the viſcera ;/ ſuch as the liver, ſpleen, 
and in women the uterus ; if there is ſtill any place for the 
means of relief, ſuch medicines are to be choſen as reſolve the 
obſtructions without throwing the humors into too violent a 
commotion, 


6 F Among 


HAITI 


Among the principal cauſes of a too copious he morrhoidal dif- 


charge, we may juſtly reckon a want of due tone in the inte- | 

; component membranes and | 
veſſels : For this reaſon ſuch medicines are alſo to be uſed as | 
too much weakened and relaxed. 


: of 


ſtinum with its 
reſtore the ſtrength of 
28 red ſaunders. 


In order to obtain the deſigned effect, external applications 
. nature are alſo to be uſed. Such as the de- 


an aſtri 
— 2 balauſtine flowers, red roſes, mytrh, and Peruvian 


In the eure of violent hzmorrhoidal diſcharges, veneſection is 
to be premiſed, and the prime viz cleanſed, either with re- 


cent caffia, or the beſt rhubarb, exhibited in a decoction: 


then both internal and external medicines, of a corroborative 
and gently aſtringent nature, may be ſafely uſed, 
When a "den fo of the hzmorrhoidal diſcharge is ſuc- 


- eceded by an uneaſineſs of the præcordia, inflations, reſtleſ- 
neſs, and difficulty of breathing, it is to be recalled by mild | 


laxatives, emollient clyſters, and ſuppoſitories. 
In no diſeaſe is an accurate and cautious regimen more neceſ- 
ſary than in this, ſince, in conſequence of a neglect in this par- 
ticular, the moſt efficacious remedies will not produce their 
deſired effect. = | 
When the diſorder is once removed, due pains are to be 
taken, in order to prevent its return. This intention is moſt 
commodiouſly and effectually anſwered, by veneſection 3 or 4 
times inſtituted every year; by cleanſing the prime vize once 
a month ; and by the prudent uſe of mineral waters, or only 
of chalybeated milk: And, laſtly, all ſuch aliments and lax- 
atives, as excite pain, are carefully to be abſtained from. 
HERE DE abdutts, in law, a writ which formerly lay for 
the lord, who, having by right the wardſhip of a tenant under 
age, could not feize his „as having been conveyed away 
by another. | 
HxREDE deliberando alii qui habet cuſtodiam terre, in law, 2 
writ directed to the ſheriff, willing him to command one 
- who had the body of the ward, to deliver him to the perſon 
whoſe ward he was on account of his land. 
HA'GARD “*, in falconry, a hawk or falcon, not taken in the 
neſt, but after ſhe had preyed for herſelf, 

* The word is French, ſignifying fierce or proud. 
HAGIO/GRAPHA “, chat part of the books of ſcripture which 

the Jews call cetuvim, comprifing the book of Pſalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Daniel, Eſdras, Chronicles, Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, and Eſther. The Jews call them 
writings by way of eminence, as being written by immediate 
inſpiration and direction of the Spirit: Whereas the prophets 
received the matters contained in them in dreams, viſions, 
whiſpers, extaſies, &c. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek de., holy, and pago, 
to write. | 
HAGIOSFDERON “, or Hac1051D1kon, a fort of iron plate, 

* wherewith the Greeks, who are under the dominion of the 
Turk, call people to church, &c. as they are prohibited the uſe 
of bells. 

* The word is Greek aiy1:oi3g, and compounded of &, holy, 

and cn, iron. 

HAIL, grande, in phyſiology, a watery conctetion in the form 
of pellucid, white globules that fall from the air. 
It is thought to be drops of rain frozen in their paſſage through 
the middle region: Or, according to the Cute lans, the 
fragment of a — cloud, half melted, precipitated and con- 
x again. 

ail is of various hgures, according to the degrees of heat 
or cold of the air, through which the liquefied clouds paſs. 
It frequently attends thunder and lightning ; the nitre, that con- 
tributes to the one, having alſo a latge ſhare in the production 
of the other. 
HAILE, in the ſea language, ſignifies to call to a ſhip at ſea, to 
know whence ſhe comes, and whither bound; or elſe to ſalute 
her and wiſh her well. | 
HAIR, crinis, or cupillus, a ſort of tegument for the greateſt part 
of animals. It is found on all parts of the human body, ex- 
cept the ſoles of the feet and palms of the hands, 
Hair properly lives and receives nutriment to diſtend it like the 
other parts of the body ; however, this growth is of a different 
kind from that of the reſt of the body, and is not immediately 
derived therefrom, nor reciprocated therewith. It grows like 
plants out of the carth, or as ſome plants ſhoot from the parts 
of others; from which though they draw their nutriment, 
each has its diſtinct life and oeconomy. 
Hairs are obſerved by the microſcope to be hollow and fur- 
niſhed with a multitude of veſſels; and, however they appear 
ſmooth to the naked eye, the microſcope ſhews them knotted 
like ſome ſorts of graſs, and to ſend out branches from their 
1 
The branching of the hair is pretty viſible at the extremities 
by the help of a microſcope ; for it is very apt to ſplit, eſpeci- 
ally if worn too long, or kept too dry ; and by the ſame 
means it appears like a bruſh. 
Each Hair has a little bulbous or oval root in the ſkin, which 
is ſometimes plucked away with it. The Hair is commonly 
reputed an excrement, and whatever the nature of its nouriſh- 
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quality of that humor: Whence at different ner 
colour uſually differs. 
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Harn, fince the mode of perukes has obtained, 


conſiderable article in commerce. That of the maktsa wy 
northern countries is much South of hs 
ern ones. y ets that of the mare fac. 


poung it rather _ 


air is fold from five ſhillings to five pounds 

ing to its quality. The is the 
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The ſcarcity of grey and white Hair put the deten ind, 


OUNCce acc 


upon artificial methods of r ing Hair of 
colours. They ſpread the hair to bleach on the grub, . 
are byy + in a lixivious water: Th allo dye Hy, = 
bizmuth. Both which artifices are by dal 0 
drying it. 2 


HaiR, in the menage, is commonly called 
whichif ſmooth indicares health and good G Tönt 
Hair ſmooth, the horfe muſt be kept warm, fiveates i 
and after that ſcraped and rubbed down. = 
Hairs-Breadth, the forty-eighth part of an inch, 
HALBARD *, or Healbert, a fort of offenſive weapon or ſex 
conſiſting of a ſtaff or handle between 5 and 6 feet long, vi 
a croſs piece of ſteel, flat and pointed at both ends, but 
rally with a cutting edge at one extremity, and a — 
77 at the other, together with a ſtrong and ſharp piece g 
| a-top of all ; fo that it equally ſerves as a weapon bd 
down and puſh withal. 
* The word is French Balebarde, ſignifying the fame f. 
Some derive it from halle, the entry to a palace, and uf 
a hatchet ; others from the German vel, bright, and las 
hatchet. wy 1 
HaLBERT, among farriers, a piece of iron an inch broad, ul 
3 or 4 inches long, welded to the toe of a horſe's ſh 
_ jets out before, to keep a lame horſe from treading a 
is toe. 
HAL.CYON Days , dies halcyonii, denote days of peace a 
tranquillity. 
This phraſe takes its riſe from a ſea-fowl called Hal 
alcyen, which builds its neſt about the winter ſolflice, via 
the weather is commonly ſtill. 
HALF Bloom, a round maſs that comes out of the finery of in- 
works. See TRON-WORKS. 
HaLlF-Moon, demi-lune, in fortification, a work which is con- 
monly made before the curtine or flanked angle of the baun 
The former generally conſiſts of two little flanks and ty 
faces, which terminate in a ſaliant angle towards the pe, 
the gorge of the demi-June is terminated by two lines continues 
from the counterſcarpe of the foſſẽ, that form an entering ag: 
towards the place, about the middle of the curtine. The cen 
lune on the flanked angle of the baſtion differs only from fr 
former, in that it is formed by a circular line, and hence it d 
its name demi-lune. | 
The moderns make uſe of good counterguards to cover 
baſtions inſtead of the demi-lunes, 2 
They call a demi-lune what was formerly denominzt 
a ravelin, only that this laſt work has no flanks, 2nd ba 
two faces terminating in a ſaliant angle towards the fell 
A demi-lune is ſaid to be crowned, when it is covered 71 
crowned work: It is in like manner faid to be a tenaille n 
on the right and leſt it has two works conſtructed in af 
angle on the flanked angle of the demi-lune, by the Pk 
gation of its two faces between 28 and 30 toiſes; __ dates 
works having two faces terminating in a faliant angie m 
the field, and a ditch of nine toiſes that ſeparates chem n 
the demi-lune and counterſcarpe. | 5 
Laſtly, a demi-lune is called a horned work, when 75 1. 
terguarded by two works that advance in form 0! 3 wy 
wards the country, having before it a little demi - 
that covers the intermediate ſpace e them, ud cn 
uently the flanked angle of the demi-lune. 1 
1 in architecture, a circular plan of a buline® 
an amphitheatre, in order to gain ground before it. * 
circular place before any caſtle, or at the end of à f 
called a Hal- moon. ali l. 
HALF-PENNY, an Engliſh copper coin, the value 0 V 
noted by its name. : 
HaLF-Seal, in Chancery, that with which comm 
gates appointed on an appeal in eccleſiaſtical or mar 
are ſcaled, 
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Halt, particularly denotes a court of juſtice, as Weſftminſter- 


HAL 


glhing We have Oppian's Halieutics ſtill extant, v 
1 Greek duoruy, fignifying the ſame thing, 
, The de ded a fiſher, Ar rat e, the fea. 
i itecture, the firſt, largeſt, and fineſt par- 
Mak. — he mewn in the houſe of miniſters of ſtate, ma- 
yo &c. where they diſpatch buſineſs and give audience. 
pre Ball be loftier and larger than ordinary, and placed in 
the middle of the houſe, it is called a ſaloon. , 
Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of Halls : The tetraſtyle which 
four pillars fupporting the plafond, or cieling ; the Corin- 
— which has columns all around let into the wall and 
ited over; and the Egyptian which had a periſtyle of in- 
rated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond order with a 
cieling. 8 
partment is ſaid to conſiſt of a Hall, called aula 
- _ - an antichamber, called procamera ; a chamber 
or camera; à cabinet or conclave; and a gallery or porticus. 
Hall, is likewiſe a public building, for the admini n of 
the juſtice of a city, &c. as the Guildhall in London, which 
is the great court of judicature for that city : Here meetings 
of the citizens are held for the election of ſheriffs, &c. and 


their ſolemn entertainments are kept. 


Hall where the great courts of this kingdom are held, as the 
Chancery, King's-bench, Common-pleas, and Exchequer. 
Weſtminſter-Hall was the palace of our ancient kings, who 
ordinarily held their parliaments and courts of judicature in 
their places of reſidence, as the kings of Spain ſtill do, and 
frequently ſat in perſon, as they ſtill do in parliament. The 
great Hall at Weſtminſter is faid to have been built by Wil- 
ham Rufus; others ſay by Rich. I or II. it is 300 feet long, 
and 100 broad. ; 
HA/LLAGE, the toll paid to the lord of a fair or market for 
commodities ſold in the common hall of a place. —It is par- 
ticularly applied to a fee due for cloth brought for ſale to Black- 
wall-hall in London. 
HALLELU/JAH “, a term of rejoicing ſometimes ſung or 
rehearſed at the end of verſes in the Pſalms on particular occa- 
hons. 


* The word is compounded of the Hebrew Won, praiſe ye, and 
7, an abridgment of Jehovah. 


HALLIARDS, or Hahardi, in a ſhip, are ropes which ſerve 
for hoiſting up the yards. 
HAYLMOTE “, or HALIMO TE, the ſame with what is now 
called a court baron, being a meeting of- the tenants of the 


fame hall or manor, where differences between the tenants 
were determined. 


* The word is Saxon, compounded of bea/c, hall, and gemot, 
meeting. ES] 
HALO *, in phyſiology, a meteor, in form of a luminous 
ring, of various colours, appearing round the fun, moon, and 
ſtars. 


* The word is Greek duc, Or «aw, an arca or circle, 


Concerning the production of Halo's, the illuſtrious Sir Iſaac 
Newton has left us to make the beſt ſhift we can in account- 
ing for it; having ſaid nothing of this phænomenon that can 
be of any ſervice to help us in 2 deſcription. He intimates, 
Indeed, that Halo's are formed by the light which comes 
through the drops of rain by two refractions (viz. at N and F 
plate XXXIII. fig. 12) without any reflection; but how this 
can be is not eaſy to conceive. We have ſhewed that a 
ranbow or deeply coloured ring might have been expected at 
the 6ift2nce of about 38 degrees from the ſun, and alſo why it 
cannot happen. See RAINBOW. 
For the fame reaſon we ſhall not expect an Halo to be formed 
by the ſame refracted rays, VIZ. on account of their not being 
refracted parallel to the eye, and conſequently not entering 
cenſe enough to render the parts of the heavens more lumi- 
nous than the reit, or to produce the lucid ring we call by this 
rame. Again Sir Iſaac ſays, it ought to appear ſtrongeſt at the 
«nance of about 26 degrees from the ſun (viz. when the 
12 IMG S 26) and to decay gradually both ways. 
er though our author did not undoubtedly aſſert any thing 
ithout vcry great reaſon, yet this does not appear to us. 
e _ _ I M G may be 26 degrees, the angle of 
Ne muſt be about 46, and then the angle of re- 
== 3 be near 33 degrees; but why ſuch an 
3 refraction ſhould cauſe the rays to be refracted in 
Im * 0 8 the eye than any other, does not appear 
"rp Gel can find it by any experiment. On the con- 
3 e — IMG increaſes with the angle of inci- 
TY ha with the angle of refraction, It is 
r Fit 8 to heterogeneal light, the greater the 
8 the more will it be refracted and ſcattered; 
u quently, the further the drops are ſituate from 


medictas linguz, in law, an inqueſt impannelled, 
om one daf nfs of natives or denizens, and the 


other aliens. x 

ether ad in fuch. pleas, where. the one party is a franger, 
denizen. 

EU/TICS “, Halieutica, a treatiſe on fiſh or the art of 


of. the eye be, which therefore ought to decreaſe, as the diſz 
tance from the ſun increaſes. | 
As Sir Iſaac Newton has ſaid but little, ſo his expoſitors Dr. 
Pemberton and Dr. S. Graveſande' have thought fit to be ab- 
ſolutely ſilent on this head, Mr. Huygens has advanced an 
hypotheſis by which the phznomenon may be ſolved, if we 
ant him all his petitions. And ſince none of our great phi- 
— r _ Sir Iſaac SOR ＋. undertook to diſ- 
drove it, but on the contrary ſeem rather to approve of it, as 
Sir Iſaac ig his Optics, and Br. Smith in his — has adopt- 
ed the ſame intirely; I think upon theſe accoints, and conſi- 
dering the character of the great author, the reader will be 
— — to have the ſame in a very conciſe manner repreſented 
m. 
His poſtulatum is, that there are certain globules in the at- 
moſphere conſiſting of a coat or ſhell of tranſparent ice or 
water, containing an opake nucleus or kefnel within; and 
that theſe are made from particles of ſnow (which is in itſelf 
opake) attracting the aqueous particles, in the vapour or ex- 
halation by which it is ſuſtained, which gatheting together 
form the pellucid ſhell of water, or are frozen into a cryſtal- 
line ſhell of ice; and this he thinks is proved to be matter of 
fact by the hail-ſtones which fall to the earth, for theſe (ſays 
he) when broken diſcover ſome ſnow at the center, 
Theſe things premiſed, he addreſſes himſelf to the ſolution, as 
follows: Let ABC D (plate XXXIII. 15 « 13.) repreſent 
ſuch a globule, with the opake nucleus F in the middle ot 
itz and let us ** the rays coming from G, H, to fall on 
the fide AD. It is manifeſt they will be reſracted inwards 
from the ſurface A D ; from whence it follows that a great 
number of them muſt ſtrike upon the kernel EF. 
Let G A and H D he the rays which after refraction touch 
the ſides of the nucleus E F, and let them be refracted again at 
B and C, emerging in the lines B K, CK, croſſing each 
other in the point K, whoſe diſtance from the globule is 
ſomewhat leſs than its ſemidiameter. 
Wherefore if B K and D K be produced towards M and L, 
it follows, that no light coming from the ſun through the glo- 
bule can proceed to the eye any where placed within the angle 
| L KM, or rather in the cone which that repreſents, ſuppoſing 
that the obliquity of the incident rays H D and G A is ſuch as 
ſhall make the arch QC and QB the greateſt poſſible ; for 
then all the rays exterior to H D, G A will be refracted nearer 
to Q, and after emergence croſs each other in a point 4 
nearer the globule than the former, and therefore cannot come 
at the eye placed within the ſaid cone L K M. 
Suppoſe now the eye placed at N; and let NR, NQ, 
(fg. 16.) be drawn parallel to LK and M K; then it is plain, 
none of the globules (the ſame as ABCD) within the cone 
RNYQ can come to the eye at N. Thus the globules at O 
and P have their refracted rays a 4% and 4 including the 
eye in the cone of obſcurity: But other globules, which lie 
without the cone Q NR, as Sand T, do not involve the eye 
N by their ſhady cones /+e and fm, and therefore ſome of 
thoſe rays, which are more refracted than #c or 4 f, will fall 
upon the eye, and produce a luminous circular ring or 
corona, including a dark area within, and whoſe light out- 
wardly decreaſes, as it is more remote from the center. 
Much in the ſame manner this great man undertook to account 
for the appearances of mock-funs and mock-moons, called 
parhelia and paraſelenæ; which we ſhall not here detain the 
reader with, becauſe we cannot help thinking the whole is but 
too much like a mere (though ingenious) hypotheſis ; having 
never obſerved in any hail-ftones any ſuch opake kernels, ſo 
regularly formed and ſurrounded by fuch regular ſhells of pel- 
lucid ice as is here ſuppoſed. 
HA'LSFANG *, HEeAaLFaNnG, or HEALSFANG, in our anci- 
ent cuſtoms, ſignifies colliſtrigium, or the puniſhment of the 
illory. 
's i he word is Saxon, compounded of Bali, the neck, and fun- 
gen, to contain, or lay hold of. 
It alſo denotes a pecuniary mul, as an exchange for not 
Randing in the pillory, paid to the king or chief lord. 
HA'LTERISTS *, balteri/te, in antiquity, a fort of players 
at diſcus, ſo called from a peculiar kind which they made uſe 
of in their exerciſes. 
* The word is derived from the Greek a7;:;, a ſort of diſcus ; 
and that from cpa, to leap. 
Some take the halteres to have been a leaden weight, which 
the vaulters bore iu their hands to keep them the more ſteady 
in their leaping. | 
HA'LYMOTE, propetly denotes an eccleſiaſtical court. There 
is a court held in 2 by this name before the lord- mayor 
and ſheriffs for regulating the bakers, It was formerly held 
on the Sunday next before St. Thomas's day, hence called 
Halymote. : 
HA'LY WERCFOLK, formerly denoted ſuch perſons in the 
province of Durham, as held lands on condition of defending 
the corpſe of St. Cuthbert; whereupon | claimed the privi- 
lege of not being forced to go out of the biſhopric cither by the 
king or biſhop. ; | 
HAM, among the Saxons, denoted a dwelling-place, as a vil- 
lage or town; and hence the termination of ſeveral places in 


e ſun, the leſ, denſe will the light tranſinitted by refraction | 


E d, as Nottingham, Buckingham, Fulham, &c. 
ry OY TOR HAMax. 
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HAMAXCOYBIANS * Hamaxobii, Hamaxobite, in antiquity, a 
people of Sarmatia N in the S. of Muſcovy, who i 
of houſes had tents made 


ready to ſhift and travel. 3 
* 'The word is Greek, and derived from dhuafa, a car, and B.., 

| life. | 
HAMADRY/ADS , dryades, fabulous deities revered a- | 


mon the ancient heathens, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over 

| and foreſts, and to be incloſed under the bark of oaks, 
&c. and to live and die with the trees they belonged to. 

. © The word is Greek aua%vd3, and compounded of aya, toge- 
ther, and Jþv; an oak. | 

HA/MLET *, Hamer, or HAMPSEL, ſignifies a little village, 

or part of a village, or pariſh, Spelman makes a difference be- 
tween villam integram, villam dimidiam & hamletam ; and 
Stow expounds it to be the ſeat of a freeholder, Several coun- 
towns have Hamlets, and there may be ſeveral Hamlets in 
a pariſh ; and ſome particular places may be out of a town or 

Hamlet, though-not out of the country. | 
The word is Saxon, and compounded of Ham, a dwelling, and 

let or lith, a member. 

HA'MMERING;, the beating and faſhioning a body under the 
hammer, and whatever may be fo treated is malleable; when 

it is performed on a red-hot iron, it is called forging. 

HAMMERING, in coinage, is when the impreſſion is Feen 
with a hammer, and not with a mill. See COINING. 

HA'/MMOC, or Hamac, a kind of hanging bed, ſuſpended be- 

. tween two trees, hooks, &c. much uſed throughout the Weſt- 

Indies, as alfo on board of ſhips. : 

The Indians hang their Hammocs to two trees, to ſecure 
themſelves from wild beaſts and infects, which make lying on 
the ground very dangerous, and to two hooks within doors. 

HA'MUTUS, in furgery, a hook, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts contrived for various purpoſes, particularly one ſo called 
for extracting the child in difficult labours. | | 

HA/NAPER, or Hamytx, an office in Chancery, anſwering in 

- ſome meaſure to the fiſcus among the Romans. The clerk or 
warden of the Hanaper receives all money due to the king for 
ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs ; and attends 
the keeper of the ſeal in term · time, and all times of ſealing, 
and takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charters, &c. which he 
receives into bags, but anciently, it is ſuppoſed, into Hampers, 
which gave denomination to the office. There is alſo a comp- 
toller of the Hanaper. 

HA/NCES, or Hanses, in architecture, the ends of elliptical 
arches, being arcs of ſmaller circles than the middle part of 
the arch. 1 

HAND, manus, in anatomy; the laſt part of the upper extremi- 

is divided into the carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, or into 
> inſide, hollow, or palm, and into the outſide or back of 
the Hand. 

The carpus or wriſt, conſiſts of eight ſmall, unequal, and irre- 
gular bones; and, taken all together, repreſent a ſort of grot- 
to of an irregular quadrangular figure, and connected prin- 
cipally with the baſis of the radius. 
The bones of the carpus are divided into two rows, and each 
row conſiſts of four bones ; and, to diſtinguiſh theſe eight 

bones from each other, they are called firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth bones of the firſt or ſecond row, beginning to count from 
the radius or thumb. 


The firſt bone of the firſt row Lyſerus calls os ſcaphoides or | 


naviculare, from its reſemblance to a ſmall boat ; the ſecond os 
lunare, becauſe one of its ſides is in form of a creſcent ; the 
third os cuneiforme; the fourth os piſiforme, orbiculare, and 
lenticulare, from its figure and ſize; the firſt of the ſecond 
row, os trapezium; the ſecond os trapezoides or pyramidale ; 
the third os magnum; and the fourth os unciforme. 
The bones of the carpus are articulated with each other by 
arthrodia, but the firſt row forms a fort of ginglymus with 
the ſecond. The inner ſubſtance of all theſe bones is ſpongy, 
and their ſurfaces are not very compact. 5 
The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, one fide of which 
forms the palm of the Hand, the other the back of the Hund. 
Theſe bones are long, thicker at the extremities than at the 
middle, and of an unequal length and bigneſs. The firſt is the 
largeſt, the reit are leflened by degrees in all their dimenſions. 
"The fingers make the third part of the Hand, and terminate 
the whole upper extremity ; they are five in number in each 
Hand, called the thumb, the fore-finger, the middle-finger, 
the ring-finger, and the little-finger. "The thumb is the big- 
geſt of all the fingers; next to that, the third, called the long- 
ninger; the ſecond and fourth are ſhorter than the third; the 
fourth being a very little longer than che ſecond: The fifth 
is the ſmalleſt of all. 
Each thumb and finger conſiſt of three pieces, called pha- 
langes; the firſt of which is longer and thicker than the ſe- 
cond; and the ſecond than the third. | 
The carpus is the bafis and center of all the motions of the 
Hand, except that of rotation : By means thereof we can 
bend the Hand in all directions, but with more eaſe towards 
the ſides and edges, than anv other way, 
The radius is in a manner the handle of the Hand ; and it is 
chiefly by means thereof that we can move the Hand reci- 


of leather fixed on chariots, to be 
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ments, but not ſo ſhort as the former. La 


The 


ments of the ſame kind. 
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ally as on the axis, turning either edee dr: 
body. This motion is termed — dad aer 
bital or ſmall edge is towards the body, it 0 b. the ©, 
tion. In the natural and moſt ordinary banden bY 
the palm is turned towards the body, and not rigs 
The ulna ſupports the handle of the Hand without 
ſelf articulated with the Hand,  * ig . 


All the bones of the carpus, metacarpus 
ed. over with cartilages. mp fingers we ©, 


The ligaments of the carpus are very numerous 
tie —_—— to one or two neighbouring — 
rank; and, theſe are compoſed of a great — late 
ſhort. filaments : Some of them tie the bones of of ven 
thoſe of the other, which are likewiſe made of many 
J 

- there 

ligaments of the carpus, by which the thr Te te 
firſt row are connected tothe bones of . 
Fund: may be added the ligaments, by which the ba, 
ond row are joined to thoſe of the 
phalanx of the chumb. er 
ere is likewife a conſiderable ligament N 
5 4 or annular ligament of the called the A 
nes of the metacarpus, beſides the ſhore 1; 
which they are tied to the ee row of = bon, Samet 
pus, have ſeveral ligaments by which both their baſes 4. . 
are connected together. The baſes of the third and beak 
may are not 0 OP tied as the reſt ; and 2 
ave a very ſenſible motion, which, ho | | 
2 fourth than in the third. ee eee 
he heads of theſe bones are firmly tied to 

57 4 tranſverſe ligament, ſituated the ——_ Pour 
r{t phalanx of the thumb is fixed to the os — 
ſhort ligaments, which paſs obliquely over the — 
The firſt phalanx's of the other four fingers are joined to te 
heads of the metacarpal bones by ligaments like the forme: 
which are ſtrengthened by adhering to the tranſverſs ligamen: 
The ſecond phalanx of the thumb is joined to the felt by by 
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The third phalanx of the thumb is joined to the ſecond; the 


| ſecond phalanges of the other fingers to the firſt, and the this 


to the ſecond, by lateral ligaments that ſpread from a por: 
fixed in the lateral tubercles of the heads of che phalanges, wy 
are inſected by their other extremity, like radii, in the baſs « 
the neighbouring phalanges. 

The two firſt phalanges of each finger have a very ftrons 
ligamentary vagina inſerted in the rough lines or ridves on the; 
flat ſides, = * 4 

All theſe bones would be uſeleſs, if they were not furniſhe/ 
with muſcles, in order to move them in ſuch directions zl 
for ſuch purpoſes, as the exigences of mankind may require, 
The ancient anatomiſts mention but one muſcle belonging u 
the palm, which is the palmaris longus: But Fallopius de 
ſcribes the palmaris brevis, communicated to him by Johanzs 
Baptiſta Cunanus, an eminent anatomiſt, his cotemporn, 
and was firſt publiſhed by Valverda, in his anatomy una 
in Spaniſh., 

The muſcles of the four fingers are divided into common a 
proper: The common are ſuch as ariſe from the external a 
internal protuberances of the os humeri, and, ſubdividing then- 
ſelves, are inſerted into moſt, if not all the fingers; theſe ar 
the perforatus, perforans, lumbricales, and extenſor communs 
digitorum. 

The proper muſcles have their beginnings diſtinct, and are v 
ſerted, without any ſubdiviſion, into each reſpective finger, » 
the interoſſei, extenſor indicis, abductor indicis, extenlor a- 
nimi digiti, and abduCtor minimi digiti. 
Authors diſagree concerning the number, riſe, and inſertion © 
the muſcles of the thumb, which may partly proceed trom d 
great variety obſervable in divers ſubjects: Theſe are the fc 
tertii internodii, or longiſſimus pollicis, abductor pollicis, c 
primi et ſecundi oſſis pollicis, adductor pollicis, extenſor jim 
internodii pollicis, extenſor ſecundi internodii oſſis plc. 
extenſor tertii internodii offis pollicis. 
The muſcles of the carpus are generally well defcribedvy Fe- 
authors, and receive their names from their ſituation a 
as flexor carpi radialis, flexor carpi ulnaris, extenlor cf 
dialis, and extenſor carpi ulnaris. All theſe muſcles are cc 
under their proper names. = 
The cubital artery, in its courſe between the heads of the yy 
and radius, ſends off two principal branches, the one me 
the other external, called the interofleous arteries 0! me 
arm; the external interoſſeous artery is dittributed 0 the 
naris externus, extenſor digitorum communis, to the "Y 
ſores pollicis, indicis, and minimi digiti, communes © 
ſome branches of the internal interofleous artery - A * 
farther it unites with a branch of the internal oy 
tery, being diſtributed with it on the convex ſide 4 * 
pus and back of the Hand, communicating WA the zr 
radialis and a branch of the cubitalis. rel 
By theſe communications this artery forms 2 fort o ey 
arch, whence branches are detached to the extern A 
ous muſcles, and the external lateral parts of the 1 
The internal interofſeuus artery goes to the cone? * 


carpus and back of the Hand, where it communicates ext 
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PE artery;'the radialis, and internal branches 


of the o_ in interoſſer, the cubitalis runs down 
From the i — rang and ulnaris internus, along 
2 mer branches to the neighbouring parts After- 
the und, s over the internal tranſverſe ligament of the car- 
d er of the os piſiforme, and having furniſhed the 
8 — brevis, and metacarpus, it flips under the apo- 
palmaris, giving off one branch to the hypothenar = 
eu, and another which runs towards the . 
pum! nde off a branch, which, running between the thi 
likewiſe cen ef che metacarpus, feaches to the back of the 
und fourth on it communicates with the external interoſſeous 
Hand, having ſupplied the interoſſeous muſcles, 
" unicates with the radialis, and they both form an ar- 
* in the hollow of the Hand. This arch from its 
terial ſends off three or four branches : The firſt goes 
an — and back part of the little finger; the other three 
8 interſtices of the four” metacarpal bones, near the 
N which each is divided into two branches which paſs 
w_— wwo internal lateral parts of each finger and at the 
4c of the fingers theſe digital arterics unite. Sometimes the 
ends terminates by a particular branch in the middle fingers 
fer it communicates With the radial _ This arch 
lik wiſe ſends from its concave fide, towards e ſecond pha- 
— of the thumb, a branch for the lateral internal part there- 
of, and then ends near the head of the firſt metacarpal bone, 
bh communication with the radialis, having firſt given a 
branch to the foreſide of the index; and another to the fide of 
the thumb next the former. It likewiſe ſends ſmall twigs to 
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h | e lumbi is, and other 
tetoſſeous muſcles, the lumbiicales, palmaris, an 
5 A parts; and, laſtly, to the integuments. / 
0 The radial artery, having reached the extremity of the radius, 
ti runs nearer the ſkin, 2 the anterior edge of 
* the bone, being the pulſe we feel there. It gives off a branch 
=> there to the theuar, and alſo, communicatin with the arch of 
* the cubital artery in the palm and ſending ſome cutaneous 
Y branches, it detaches one along the internal lateral part of the 
tte thumb, and turns toward the hollow of the Hand: At this 
hd turning, it ſends off a branch to the external lateral part of the 
Dart thumb. It likewiſe ſends branches which run more or leſs 
n tranſverſely, and communicates with an oppoſite branch of 
es d the cubitalis, ſurniſhing the external interoſſeous muſcles, and 
integuments of the back of the Hand arid convex fide of the 
tra: carpus. Laſtly, the radial artery terminates near the baſis of the 


\ ther ſrſt metacarpal bone. When the arch of the cubitalis ends at 
the middle finger, the radialis runs along the inner or concave 
ſhed part of the firſt metacarpal bone, at the head of which it ter- 
1s and minates by two branches ; one runs' along the inner and ante- 
unt. nor lateral part of the index, the other paſſes between the flex- 


ing v or tendons of this finger and the metacarpal bone; and, having 
15 & communicated with the cubital branch of the middle finger, 
dann advances on the poſterior lateral part of the index, all the way 
donn tothe end of that finger, where it unites again with the firſt 


nue branch. 
The vena cephalica, having reached the extremity of the radi- 
us, is diſtributed by numerous areolz, almoſt in the ſame 
| courſe with the radial artery. A particular branch goes out 
from it which runs more or leſs ſuperficially between the thumb 


on 221 
mul 4 
ther · 


dee we and metacarpus, by the name of cephalica pollicis. The are- 
_— e furniſh the interoſſeous muſcles and integuments, and 
communicate with 2 ſmall branch from the baſiica, called b 
| are th | the ancients ſalvatella, which goes to that fide of the little fin- 
naen d £7 next the ring-finger. In the other fingers this vein follows | 
niot m- early the ſame courle with the artery. 
| he cubital nerve, at the lower extremity of the ulna, is di- 
eon d Wc into two branches, one large, the other ſmall : The 
rom in large branch paſſes under the great tranſverſe ligament of the 


carpus, to that part of the palm which anſwers to the laſt two 


—— N 2 
tees, where it gives ſome filaments to the integuments and 
b:aments of the carpus. Afterwards it divides into three bran- 


licis, 2% ers, one of which forms a kind of arch, being diſtributed to 
ouring ſmall muſcles of the thumb and to the inter- 
che fecond is bifurcated, and goes to the correſponding | and aſſiſtance; 
+ concave parts of the ring and little fingers; and the 
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cle 
Lee. 
t' * * 
te nenghbouring muſcles. 


it 


che oppoſite lateral part of the little finger and to 


mall branch goes to that part of the back of the Hand 


to throe branches to the convex literal parts of three fingers 
and a half. One branch goes to the internal lateral part of 
the thumb and to the integuments. The ſecond is divided 
into two for the external lateral part of the thumb, and ante- 
rior lateral part of the index, giving filaments in its paſſage to 
the integuments of the metacarpal bones: The third is di- 
vided into ſeveral ramifications which go to the poſterior late- 
ral parts of the index, to both ſides of the middle finger, and 
to the anterior lateral part of the ring-tinger. Through all 
this courſe this branch ſupplies the integuments and interoſſdous 
muſcles. The trunk or largeſt branch is loſt in the extenſor 
digitorum communis, and in the muſcles of the carpus and 


thumb, having firſt communicated with a branch of the muſ- 
culo-cutaneous nerve. HVinflow. 


HanD, in falconry, denotes the hawk's foot, 


HanD, in the menage, ſometimes is uſed for a horſe's fore-feet : 
the fore-hand includes the head, neck, and fore-quarters ; the 
hind-hand is all the reſt of the horſe : Speat hand, or ſword 
1 is a horſeman's right hand, and bridle-hand is his 
HR 
Harmonical Ha, in muſic, denotes, with ſome writers, the an- 
cient ſcale of muſic, upon which they learned to fing. The 
reaſon of the appellation was that Guido Aretin, upon invent- 
ing the notes ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, diſpoſed them on the fingers 
of a Hand ſtretched out, which he took, inſtead of the letters 
of the alphabet till then uſed, out of the firſt ſtrophe of Paulus 
Diaconus's hymn on St. John the Baptiſt : 
Ut queant laxis re-ſonare fibris 
Ai-ra geſtorum fa-muli tuorum, 
Sol-ve polluti /a-bii reatum, 
Sancte Johannes. 
HAND of Fu/tice, uſually called virga, a ſceptre or battoon, a cu- 
bit Jong, with an ivoty head, uſed as an attribute of kings, 
wherewith they are painted in their royal robes. 
Left Haxnd.—To marry with the left Hand is to eſpouſe a wo- 
man of inferior degree, whoſe children are not to ſucceed to 
the father, but be contented with what fortune the huſband 
ſhall appoint next day after marriage. This method of marry- 
ing obtains in Germany. 
HanD, alſo denotes the index of a clock, &c. ſerving to point 
the hour, minutes, &c. 
HanD, in painting, ſculpture, &c. denotes the manner or ſtyle 
of ſuch and ſuch a maſter. 
Hax ps, in heraldry, are borne in coat armour, dexter and ſini- 
ſter, right and leſt, expanded, and after other manners. 
Knights Baronets are to bear in a canton, or eſcutcheon, 
the arms of Ulfter, in a field argent, a finifter Hand couped at 
the wriſt, gules. 
Hann-borow, a ſurety of the lower rank, as head-borow is of 
the higher. 
Hanp's Breadth, a meaſure of three inches. 
Hap, or HanpFur, a meaſure of four inches by the ſtandard, 
according to ſtat. 33. of Hen. VIII. 
The Hand, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth, being the 
fiſt clenched, whereby the height of a horſe is meaſured. A 
horſe for war ſhould be ſixteen or eighteen Hands high. 
HAN D-HABEN D“, or HADIN DE, or HAN DREREN D, and 
BAcKBERIN DR, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes a thief taken 
in the very fact. 
The word is Saxon, and derived from hond, Hand, and habend, 
having ; as when the party is taken with the thing ſtolen in 
his Hand, or upon him. 
It alſo ſignifies the tight which the lord has to judge of this 
offence in his court. | | 
HA'NGWITE *, hangwita, a mul& impoſed for hanging a 
thief or felon, without courſe of law, ot even letting him 
eſcape out of cuſtody. 
The word is Saxon, and formed of Jangian, to hang, and wie, 
a fine or compenſation, 
HANSE “*, Hans, or HANSEATIC towns, certain free towns 
of Germany and the North in ſtrict alliance with each other, 
under laws and magiſtrates, of their own appointing, for thc 
better carrying on of commerce, and for their mutual ſecurity 


The word is obſolete high Dutch or Teutonic, ſignifying con- 
federacy or alliance, Some derive it from the German am /er, 
that is, on the ſea ; by reaſon the firſt of them were all ſituate 

dn the ſea-coaſt, 


of the un . wers to the lat two fingers: It is diſtributed to the] This celebrated aſſociation is commonly ſuppoſed to have com- 
e ern Adel conxex parts of theſe two fingers, in the ſame manner | menced at Bremen on the Weſer, in 1164, according to o- 
f the fu * eher branch to the lateral concave parts. It likewiſe | thers in 1260, immediately after the pyracies and incurſions 

* e mutculus hypothenar, metacarpus, and the inte-] of the Danes, Normans, &c. Others in 920. But, be its origin 
he cut 3 *nd communicates with a branch of the nervus medi-] when it will, it was confirmed and re- eſtabliſhed in 1270. 
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At firſt it only conſiſted of towns ſituate on or near the Baltic 


- internal cutaneous nerve dividing into two] ſea : But, its reputation increaſing, ſcarce any trading city in 


ns er ihe one is ramified on the ſkin that covers the wriſt Europe but deſired to be admitted into this contederacy. 
13 of the palm; the other, running a little more] Under Hen. III of England, the Hanſe conſiſted of 62 2 
Unaris unn he integuments which cover the muſculus] to which were afterwards added 4 more. France furniſhe 
err. and ulna, is ramified all the way to the little] to the confederacy Rouen, St. Malo, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, 

2] bers The 73d and Marſeilles ; Spain, Barcelona, Seville, and Cadiz ; Eng- 
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oe 0 nerve is diſtributed to all the integuments which land, London; Portugal, Liſbon; the Low-Countries, Ant- 
N thoſe which cover the exterior parts of | werp, Dort, Amſterdam, Bruges, Rotterdam, Oſtend, and 
„„ 2nd back of the Hand, all the way to the thumb. | Dunkirk ; Italy, Sicily, Meflina, Leghorn, and Naples. 

$ £19 che lower part of the radius, it is diſtributed in- | The Hanſe was divided into four claſſes, the heads of which 
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were Lubec, Cologne, Brunſwick, and Pruſſia, or Dantzwick ; | 
and Lubec the head of the whole. Theſe four towns were 
called mother-towns, as thoſe afterwards added were called 
daughters. | | 
vr this, they had four principal factories or ſtaples, at 
ndon; called guildhalda Teutonicorum, or the ſtillyard; at 
Bruges, afterwards removed to Antwerp; at Novogrod, an 
Berg, or Berghen. But the firſt and principal was that of 
Lubec, which ſtill remains the head of the aſſociation. 
The government of the Hanſe was at firſt ariſtocratical ; then 
it came under the ſole direction of the grand maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order ; and at length divers princes and noblemen made 
intereſt for it. . 
This alliance was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate about the end 
of the fourteenth century, and beginning of the fifteenth : 
They were then in a condition to proclaim war againſt kings 
witneſs the wars they cartied on againſt Waldemar, king of 
Denmark, about the year 1348, and againſt Eric in 1428: In 
this laſt the Hanſe fleet conſiſted of 40 ſhips, containing an 
army of about 12,000 regular troops beſides the ſeamen. 
But the ſeveral princes, whoſe cities compoſed the aſſociation, 
began to think it policy to ſet ſome bounds to a power which 
might in time prove formidable to themſelves : The means 
were ſhort and eaſy ; each withdrew the merchants of his coun- 
try from the aſſociation; which in a little time, from the great 
number of cities it had comprized, found itſelf ſunk to thoſe 
few that conſtituted the original confederacy 5 which hence- 
forth was denominated the Teutonic Hanſe. Though theſe 
are ſtill ſo conſiderable in point of commerce, that they are 
admitted to make treaties with crowned heads. | 
Their diviſions greatly contributed to their fall ; add to this, 
that the eſtabliſhment of the republic and commerce of Hol- 
land had no ſmall ſhare therein. 
There are now ſcarce any other towns in Germany but Lu- 
bec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſwick, and Cologne 
that are truely Hanſeatic, and that have deputies at the aſſem- 
blies held on the common exigencies thereof, 
The conſiderable trade which the Dutch carry on with the 
Hanſe, contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome of 
them in their ancient reputation; and it is principally to their 
alliance with that republic that they owe the preſervation of 
their liberties ; the ſuecours ſome of them received from the 
Dutch having ſaved them more than once from the enterprizes 
of their neighbours. f 
HA/NSGRAVE *, the title of an officer in Germany, who is 
the chief of a company or ſociety. 
* The word is a compound of the German Hane, aſſociation, and 
graaf, a count or head, 
HA'QUEBUT *, Hacpur, HaxqQueEBuss, or ARQUEBUSE, 
a kind of fire- arm. | 
* The word is French arquebuſe, and derived from the Italian 
arco, a bow, and bfi, a hole; on account of the touch-hole at 
rang the priming is put, and as it ſucceeded to the ancient 
w 


HARA/NGUE *, a ſpeech made by an orator in public. 

* The word is French, and denotes the ſame thing. Some derive 
it from the Engliſh hearing ; others from ara, becauſe Haran- 
gues were originally made at the altar, as Juvenal has it, 

Aut Lugdunenſis rhetor difturus ad aram. 


It frequently is uſed for a too pompous and prolix declama- 
tion. | 

HA'RBINGER, an officer of the king's houſhold, who has four 
yeomen under him, that ride a day's journey before the 
court, when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. 

HA“ RBO UR, a ſea-port, where ſhips ride ſafe. It is chiefly 
applied to thoſe ſecured with a boom or chain, and furniſhed 
with a mole, &c.— For the method of ſurveying Harbours ; 
fee SURVEYING of Harbours. 

HA'RDENING, the act of communicating a greater degree of 
hardneſs to a body than it had before. 

Steel and iron are hardened and tempered divers ways, as by 
the hammer; quenching it, when hot, in cold water; caſe- 
Hardening, &c. | 

To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh ſteel, 
they heat it pretty high, then ſuddenly quench it in water to 
make it very hard : Spaniſh and Venice ſteel need only a 
blood-red heat, and then be quenched. Sometimes they rub 
ground indigo and ſallad oil upon it with a woollen rag, while 
it is heating, and let it cool of itſelf, 

If the ſteel be too brittle for an edge, ſpring, &c. bring it down 
thus: Take a piece of grindſtone or whetſtone, and rub hard 
the work on it to take the black ſcurff off, and brighten it ; 
then let it heat in the fire, and it will gradually change colour, 
coming firſt to a light goldiſh colour, then to a darker goldiſh 
colour, and at laſt to a blue colour: Chuſe which of theſe the 
work requires, and quench it ſuddenly in water. 

#1anmer-HARDENING, is generally uſed in iron and ſteel plates 
for faws, fprings, rules, &c. 

Caſe HARDENING, is a leſſer degree of ſteel- making and per- 
formed. by baking razors, files, knife-blades, &c. in a kind of 
oven, and laying over them ſtrata of powdered charcoal, 
hoots, horns, &c. ſo as to exclude the air; and thus by bak- 
ins to vive a Coat of ſteel to theſe inſtruments ſome depth be- 


d } HA'RDNESS,; in philoſophy, that quality in bodies 
0 


H A R 


Others cover the iroh or ſteel all over with 
equal quantity of powdered horn, bay-falt, and pot 1. 
white-wine vinegar, well mixt together, and i 
in loam or plate iron, and bring the whole 
blood-red heat, and no higher, and, laſtly, take « by 

ay 


quench it. 


their parts mutually cohere together Vinny 
to an external — nor yield inwards, ike w 
Hardneſs in this ſenſe is in contradiſtinction t N 
COHE/s1ON. „ N 
The Peripatetics made Hardneſs a ſecondary quali 
it to ariſe from dryneſs, which is a primary one, and f 
proportion thereto: Its remote cauſes bein made 
—* _-_ heat or cold. 85 ori 8 
e Epicurean and Corpuſcularian phil 
Hardneſs from the figure of the — at i 
on; accordingly ſome aſcribe it to the atm, ta 
hooked, but this is directly bringing that for an ag. 8 
CUES ——_ oy — are theſe hooked — n 
gain, the Carteſians will have this co wi 
8 a b . at all. Belton effect 5 
ir Ifaac Newton ſhews, that the primary parti 

whether ſolid or fluid, are perfectly hard, N f * 
being divided by any {woe in nature. Theſe — 
maintains to be connected by an attractive A 
— to the circumſtances of this attraction h 
either hard or ſoft, See ATL TRA CTION of Cobefon * 

If the particles be ſo diſpoſed as to touch each other * 
ſurfaces, ſuch body will be hard; and the more & a Ny 
ſurfaces are the larger: If, on the contrary, they mh, * 
in ſmall ſurfaces, the body by the weaknef of . 

IRE, 

of flax or hemp, the coarſer ſ in . 
ſing from the tear or — ſtuff, e 
HA RIOT, or HERLIOr, a due or ſervice belonging to del 
at the demiſe of his tenant, whereby he is intitled to the * 
beaſt he had in his ſtall or ſtable, at the time of his gt 


The word is Saxon, Heregeat, and compounded of bn, 1. 
and great, a beaſt; Others fay that the Sazea here, we k 
army, and geat, a march, as being a tribute given to the ly! 
of the manor for hfs better providing for war, ; 


of the rache 


In ſome manors the belt piece of plate, jewel, or even max. 
able, is taken for Hariot. | 
Hariot is of two ſorts, as Hariot cuſtom, where it has ws 
py time out of mind; and Hariot ſervice, when a ter 
olds by ſuch ſervice to pay Hariot, which ſervice is er 
in the deed of feoffment. P. or this latter the lord ſhall due 
and for the other he ſhall only ſeize. 
If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, Hariot ſervice is c. 
tinguiſhed, but not ſo of Hariot cuſtom. 
HA'RLEQUIN, in the Italian comedy, a buffoon quia 
dreſſed, * much the ſame with a merry-andrew or fd. 
pudding. The Harlequin is alſo introduced on the Logid 
theatre, and is a ſtanding character in our groteſque ent: 
tainments. 5 
The term took its riſe from a famous Italian comedian, wi 
came to Paris under Hen. III. and, who frequenting the have 
of M. de Harlay, his companions called him Harlequin, U 
is, little Harlay, which denomination has deſcended to al du 
| ſame profeſſion ever ſince. 
HA'RLOT “, a woman addicted to incontinence, aud mi 
makes a trade of proſtituting her body. 

The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminutive u 
little whore; others derive it from Ar/etta, miltrefs to Rowe 
duke of Normandy, and mother to William the Conca 
Camden derives from Arlatba, concubine to William the d 
yy ; and others again from the Italian art, 3 F 
whore. 


HARMOYNTIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulation Mr 
bones, being a kind of ſymphyſis or juncture intended n 
ſolute reſt, | 8 
This juncture is one uniform right or circular lin, & 8. 
bones meet with even margins in contradiſtinction do l 
where they are indented, - hoſes u. 
The bones of the upper jaw and moſt of the epiphyſes r 
joined by Harmonia. 1 

HARMOY/NICAL Arithmetic, ſo much of the tors 
bers as relates to making the compariſons, &c. of ry” 
tervals, which are — by numbers, in order to © 
mutual relations, compoſitions, and reſolutions. 4 

HaRMONICAL Compoſition, in general, includes the — 
on both of harmony and melody, that is, muſic 0! * 
both in a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. More ny 
is reſtrained to harmony, ſo that it is diſpoſing and 2 nt 
ſeveral ſingle parts together, in ſuch a manner 45 2 — 
agreeable whole: This art has been long called — gs 
When parts were firſt introduced, there were no Cl : "Thi 
of time, and the parts were in every note made con Aide 
was afterwards called ſimple counterpoint in _ . 
to another kind, wherein notes of different value Wie 
duced, and diſcords brought in between the FE RPOINT 
called figurative counterpoint, See UN Ha 
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WT ONE difference of two ſounds agreeable 
HanoxICAL Jatervas —.— or ſucceſſion; ſo that Har- 
to d intervals are the ſame with concords, being ſo called, 
2 —— ir quancitie 
al proportion, — I hree or four qu 
RET 3 Arcs Mt) roportion, when, in the for- 
2 e. the difference of the and ſecond ſhall be to the 
mer caſe, che ſecond and third, as the firſt is to the third ; 
ws latter caſe, the difference of the firſt and ſecond to 
and > 19 of the third and fourth, as the firſt is to the 
the on For example, 2, 3, and 6 are harmonically proportio- 
for 1: 354.3: 6. . terms in the former caſe 
nal ; ned, there will ariſe an Harmonical progreſſion. 
28 uantities be in an Harmonical proportion, the diffe- 
if „J the ſecond and twice the is to the firſt; as 
c ond is to the third. Alſo the ſum of the firſt and laſt is 
eben. the firſt, as the laſt is to the middle one. 
ir os Quantities be in Harmonical proportion, . the difference 
on the ſecond and twice the firſt is to the firſt, as the 
5 to the fourth. See PROPORTION. 3 | 
HARMONICAL Series, a ſeries of numbers in contin armo- 
. n. - * 3 2 
RO four r more numbers, whereof every three imme- 
diate terms are Barmonical, the whole makes an Harmonica 
cies of continual Harmonical proportions, as 30:20 : I5: 
12: 10. 1 3's 1 . . 
: immediately next each other are Harmonical, it 
0 onal Harmonic ſeries, but of another ſpecies, 
| 8 a. 4 | 
. 1 2 Bent. gad. Sauveur gives that denomination to 
fuch unds as always make a certain determinate number of 
vibrations, ia the time that ſome other fundamental found, to 
which they are referred, makes one vibration. 
Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of chords, &c. 
which vibrate a certain number of times, while the whole 
vibrates once. 5 F " 
* 2 are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fiſth, &c. 
where the relations of the vibrations are 4 to 5, or 5 to b, or 2 to 3. 
The relations of ſounds had only been conſidered in the ſeries 
of numbers 1 : 2, 2: 3, 3: 4» 4 © 5 &c. which produced the 
nterva's called octave, fiſth, fourth, third, &c. Mr. Sauveur 
£6 conſidered them in the natural ſerics I, 2, 3, 4» &c. 
and examined the relations of the ſounds reſulting therefrom : 
the firſt interval 1: 2 is an octave; the ſecond 1: 3 a 
twelfth ; the third 1: 4 a fifteenth or double octave ; the 
fourth 1 : 5 a ſeventeenth; the fifth : 6 a nineteenth, &c. 
This new conſideration of the relations of ſound is more natu- 
r=] than the old one, and repreſents the whole of muſic; being 
in effect all the muſic that nature gives without the aſſiſtance 
vf art, The ftring of an harpſichord, or a bell, beſide their 
veneral ſound, which is proportionate to their length, tenſion, 
Kc. do at the fame time yield other ſubordinate and acuter 
ſounds, which a nice ear can diſtinguiſh clearly. 
Every half, every third, every fourth, &c. of a chord, per- 
form its vibrations apart, while a general vibration is made of 
the whole chord. Now all theſe ſubordinate ſounds are Har- 
monical, with regard to the whole ſound ; the leaſt acute 
which we hear is octave with the whole ſound ; the leaſt 
acute that follows, makes a twelfth with the whole ſound ; 
the next a ſeventeenth, &c. till they grow too acute for the 
cat to perceive them, Now, throughout the whole, we hear 
no ſuch thing as a ſound that makes a fifth, or a third, &c. 


are comprizcd in the ſeries of Harmonical ſounds. 


mftrument, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone will be 
continually raiſed, but this only in the ratio of the Harmoni- 
cal ſounds, So that nature, when ſhe makes a ſyſtem 
& muhc herſelf, uſes no other but this kind of ſounds, which 
\t had hitherto remained unknown to the muſicians, though 
ty had frequently fallen into them inadvertently. M. Sau- 


„dus unknown principle. II 
Ul NON CS, harmonica, a diviſion of the ancient muſic. 
. contiders the differences and proportions of ſounds with re- 
to gravity and acuteneſs, in contradiſtinction to rhyth- 
mica or metrica, 
de ancient Harmonics are very general and theoretical. 
The; reduced their doctrine into ſeven parts, namely, ſounds ; 
mervals; ſyſtems 3 genera; tones, or modes; mutations, 
mo meloperia, — The learned Dr. Smith has obliged the world 
| TOY, 1070 Suns treatile on Harmonics. 
; ph; | * in muſic, the agreeable refult of an union of 
: 0 N a ſounds, heard at the ſame time. 
3 b 88 55 ” Greek Ke, from dg, to fit or adapt. 
= euer e: ot muſical ſounds produces melody, 
iarmony * ur ry: of them produces Harmony SI 
it te — ja 0 denotes conſonance, and ſo is equiva- 
ee 3 ray © ancients ſeem to have been entirely 
We have inſtance: OE. the ſoul of the modern muſic. 
firuments in , ced of their joining ſeveral voices or in- 
tales in er 
ard Ro theory and fo all performed the ſame melody, 
"ee one and the ſame long. 


. 
INc 


with regard to the whole ſound : None, in ſhort, but what | 


Ald to this, that if the breath or bellows that blow a wind- 


ur ſhews that the ſtructure of the organ depends entirely on | 


nſonance; but they were either uniſons or | 
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When the parts differ not in the tenſion of the whole, but in 
the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes; it is this that 
conſtitutes the modern Harmony, 
In every compound ſound, where there are no more than three 
imple ones, there are three kinds of relation, to wit, the pri- 
mary relation of every ſimple ſound to the fundamental, cr 
graveſt, whereby they make different degrees of concord with 
it; the mutual relations of the acute ſounds with each other, 
whereby they mix either concord or difcord into the com- 
pound; and the ſecondary relation of the whole, whereby all 
the terms unite their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs fre- 
Juenty. | 
Suppoſe four ſounds A, B, C, D, of which A is the graveſt, 
next, then C; and D the acuteſt. Here A is the funda- 
mental ; and the relations of B, C, and D to A are primary 
relations: So if B be a third g above A, that primary relation 
is 4 to 5; and if C be fifth to A, that primary relation is 2 to 
3: And if D be octave to A, that is 1 to 2. For the mutual 
relations of the acute terms B, C, D, they are had by taking 
cir primary relations to the fundamental, and ſubtracting 
each leſſer from each greater; thus B to C is 5 to b, a third / 
B to Dis 5; to 8, a ſixth I, &c. 
Laſtly, to find the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſeek the 
leaft common dividend to all the leſſer terms of the primary 
relations; that is, the leaſt number that will be divided by 
each of them exactly; this is the thing ſought, and ſhews that 
all the ſimple ſounds coincide, after ſo many vibrations of the 
fundamental as the number expreſſes. 
So in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the 3 pri- 
mary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common dividend is 4: 
Conſequently, at every fourth vibration of the fundamental, the 
whole will coincide. . 
The proper ingredients of Harmony are concords, and all diſ- 
cords, at leaſt in the primary and mutual relations, are abſo- 
lutely forbidden. It is true diſcords are uſed in muſic, only to 
{et off the concords by their contraſt. 
Hence any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand in pri- 
mary relation with a common fundamental, we diſcover whe- 
ther they conſtitute a perfect Harmony, by finding their mu- 
tual relations. Thus ſuppoſe the greater third, fifth, and 
octave given, their mutual relations are all concord, and 
therefore may ſtand in Harmony : For the greater third and 
fitth are to one another as 5: 6,. a leſſer third: The greater 
third and octave are as 5: 8, a leſſer ſixth: And the fifth and 
octave are as 3: 4, a leſſer fourth. But, if 4th, 5th, and 
octave be propoſed, it is evident they cannot ſtand in Har- 
mony, becauſe betwixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, 
namely, the ratio 8: 9. 
To know if ſounds. can ſtand in Harmony, find the primary 
and all the mutual relations which muſt be concord. So 4: 5 
: 6: 8 may ſtand in Harmony, as each to each is concord; but 
4, 6, 9 cannot, becauſe 4 : 9 is diſcord, 
'The perfection of Harmonies depends on the three relations : 
Upon comparing two Harmonies, which have an equal num- 
ber of terms, that which has the beſt primary and ſecondary 
relations, is moſt perfect. But in caſes where the advantage 
is in the primary relation of the one, and the ſecondary of the 
other, there is no certain rule: The primary are certainly 
the moſt conſiderable ; but how the advantage in theſe ought 
to be proportioned to the diſadvantage in the other, or vice 
verſa, we know not. So that a well turned ear muſt be the 
laſt reſſort. 
Harmony is divided into ſimple and compound; ſimple is that 
where there is no concord to the fundamental above an octave. 
The ingredients of ſimple Harmony are the ſeven ſimple ori- 
ginal concords, of which there can be but 18 different com- 
binations that are Harmony, as in the following table : 


Fifth Oct. 2. | Third g 5th 4. Third g 5th OQ, 
Fourth OR. 3. | Third / 5th 10. | Third / th Oct. 
Sixth g Oct. 3. | Fourth 6th g 3. | Fourth bthg Oct. 
Third g Oct. 4. | Third g 6th g 12. | Third g bth g Oct. 
Third! Oct. 5. | Third / Sch / 5. | Third / bth / Oct. 
Sixth / Oct. 5. | Fourth 6th / 15. | Fourth / th? Oct. 


The oftave is compoſed of a fifth and fourth, or a ſixth and 
third, which have a variety of greater and leſſer; out of theſe 
are the firſt ſix Harmonies compoſed : Ihen the fifth being 
compoſed of the greater third and leſſer third, and the ſixth of 
the fourth and third ; from theſe ariſe the next ſix of the table ; 
then an octave, joined to each of theſe fix, make the laſt fix. 
Of the firſt ſix in the table each has an octave, and their 
preference is according to the perfection of the other leſſer 
concord joined to the Octave. In the next ſix the preference 
is given to the two combinations with the fifth, whereof that 
which has the third g is beſt; then to theſe two combina- 
tions with the ſixth g, of which that which has the fourth is 
beſt. The laſt ſix are not placed laſt as the leaſt perfect, but 
as the moſt complex, being the mixtures of the preceding 
twelve. They are plainly preferable to the preceding fix, az 
having the ſame ingredients and an octave more. 

Compound Harmony adds to the ſimple Harmony of one 
octave that of another octave. The variety of this is cafl:+ 

found out of the combinations of the fimple Harmonics of fa- 


veral octaves. 
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Harmony may alſo be divided into that of concords, where 
nothing but theſe are admitted; and into that of diſcords, 
where they are intermixed with the concords. | 

Harmony, is ſometimes applied to a ſingle voice, when ſono- 
rous and ſoft; or to a ſingle inſtrument, when yielding a very 
agreeable ſound, | 

Harmony, alſo denotes a certain agreement between the ſe- 
veral parts of a diſcourſe, which renders the reading thereof 
agr ce able. a 

Harmony, in arclütecture, an agreeable relation between the 
parts of a building. a 

Harmony, in painting, both in the compoſition and colours 
of a picture: The former denotes the connexion between the 
figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of the piece: In the 
colouring it denotes the agreeable mixture of different colours. 
M. de la Chambre derives the Harmony of colours from the 
ſame proportions as that of ſounds. On this principle he 

lays = green as the moſt agreeable colour correſponding 
to the octave; red to a fifth; yellow to a fourth, &c. 

Harmony of the ſpheres, a ſort of muſic much talked of by 
many of the philoſophers and fathers, ſuppoſed to be produced 
by the ſweetly tuned motions of the ſtars and planets. 

Pre-e/tabliſhed HARMONY, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. Leibnitz, 
2 he accounts ſor the communication between the ſoul 
and . 

Philoſophers univerſally held, that the ſoul and body act phy- 
ſically on each other. Des Cartes firſt ſhewed that the hete- 
rogeneity of their nature did not admit of ſuch real union, 
and that they could only have an apparent one, whereof God 
is the mediator. M, Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either of theſe 
hypotheſes, eſtabliſhes a third. A foul is to have a certain ſe- 
ries of thoughts and deſires : A body, which is only a machine, 
is to have a certain ſeries of motions that are determined by 
the combination of its mechanical diſpoſition with the impreſ- 
ſions of external objects. | 
If now a ſoul and body be ſo framed that the whole ſeries of 
deſires and motions of each exactly correſpond, this ſoul and 
body will have a relation to one another, not by any actual 
union, but by the conſtant and perpetual correſpondence 
between the actions of both. Now God puts together this 
ſoul and body, which had ſuch an antecedent correſpondence, 
ſuch a pre-eſtabliſhed Harmony. And ſo of all other ſouls 
and bodies that have been or ever will be joined. 

The ſame principle he extends to the kingdoms of nature 
and grace, to account for the apparent communication betwixt 
them, and to make phyſical and moral evil to correſpond. See 

. Leibn. Eſais de Theodice. 

HA'RMOSTES *, or HARmMosTER, in antiquity, a fort of 
magiſtrate among the Spartans, of which there were ſeveral : 
Their buſineſs was to look to the building of the citadel, and 
repair the forts and fortifications. 

The words are Greek &qusn;, agus e, and derived from 
ary, to adapt or fit. 

HARNESS *, in antiquity, the complete armour of a cavalier, 
as caſk, cuiraſs, &c. | 

The word is French harnois, ſignifying the ſame. 


HARO “, or Harol, clamor de Haro, a formula of invoking 
the aſſiſtance of juſtice againſt che violence of ſome offender. 

* The word is derived variouſly ; probably from the Daniſh aa 
rau, q. d. help me. 

HARP *, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, of a triangu- 
lar figure, and placed an end between the legs to be played 
upon with the fingers or nails. 

* The word is variouſly derived ; ſome derive it from the high 
Dutch harp”; others from the Saxon hbearpa ; both ſignify the 
ſame thing. 

MA'/RPIES, Harpye, grote, in antiquity, rapacious impure 
ſorts of monſters, of the bird kind, deſcribed by Virg. En. III. 
The ancients looked on the Harpies as a ſort of genii. 


There were 3 Harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celcœno; which | 


laſt Homer calls Podarge. | 
HARPINEE/R, or HARPONEER, a fiſherman who throws 
the harping-iron at a whale. See Hale FFSHERY. 
HA'RPING-IRON, harpoon, harpago, a large javelin of forged 
iron, 5 or 6 feet long, with a ſharp triangular point, barbed 
like that of an arrow. 
It is faſtened to a line, wherewith whales, ſturgeons, &c. are 
catched, 
HARTS-HORN, corn cerdi, in pharmacy, a drug that comes 
into uſe as many ways and under as many forms as any one in 
the whole materia medica. VV hat we keep in the ſhops under 
this names are the whole horns of the common male deer, as 
ſeparated from the head, and without farther preparation : 
As this creature's horns fall off every year, and new ones are 
produced in their place, it is principally theſe fallen horns that 
are brought into the ſhops. 
The medical writers tell us, that the medicinal Harts-horn 
ſhould be that of the true Hart or tag, known by the name 
of the red deer, the elaphus of the Greeks ; but at preſent we 
ute only thoſe of the common deer of our parks: The diffe- 
rence in all probability, as to their virtues, is very inmaterial. 


The chemical analyſts of Harts-horn is ſufficiently known; it] 


| called ſpirit of Harts-hornz with a fetid oi} 
| by the common diſtillation in a retort on an oben & © i 
remainder in the bottom of the retort, after N me. N 
| finiſhed, is black, but on calcining in an icky 
white and friable, and is what we keep in the ſli se, ae 
name of burnt T 
the ſhavi 
come a jelly. This jelly is nutritive an A. (xe 
ſometimes given in Aal Beers, but a dec denn th 
Harts-horn in water is more frequently uſed 
and is what is called Harts-horn drink. e fal 
— is a great ſudorific, and is given in fevers klar 
Wit 
virtues of volatile alkali's, and is uſed to by; 
of faintings by its pungency, holding it unde wa 
and at the ſame time pouring down ſome drops of 
HARPSICHORD, a muſical inflry 
„ a mu inſtrument r 
played on after the ſame manner as the "rig frigid 
1. | ound, remarkable for his gif d 
way , and his boldneſs in purſuing his game. a0 
break the clods of earth after ploughing. 
HART, in the foreſt law, a tag, or male deer, of five 
compleat. and 
HARU'SPEX, or ARusPEx, in antiqui 
diviner, who inſpected the intrails of 9120 
tel what was required. 
HA'STA, or Has rA pura, among medaliſts, im 
ſpear, or Pn, — ſhod or headed with 
an ancient ſceptre ſomewhat longer than ordinary, occafr 
given to all the gods, , TY = 
HAT, a covering for the head, chiefly made of hai 
worked, fulled, and faſhioned to the figure of the head, 2 
worn by the men throughout the weſtern part of Europe 7 
Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the . 
2 time they became of uſe for country wear, rite; 
c. ; 


to their Hats, and this upon pain of ſuſpenſion vnd excomme: 
nication. It is true the uſe of Hats is ſaid to be of a lonze 
ſtanding among the eccleſiaſtics of Britanny by 200 year; 
theſe were no other than a kind of caps, whence aro th 
ſquare cap now uſed in colleges. ; 


Method of 


welds a water highly unpregaated with à volatile ſalt which 5 


HAT. 
and volay, 


open fir 
arts-horn. Beſide theſe prpars ue d. 
of the horns, which on lon boiling in my 


on of 
for n by 


great ſucceſs ; the ſpirit has the ſame and de 


der tus, 


RIER, a kind of hound, remarkable 


OW, in agriculture, a dag made in a ſquare form 
U 


, 2 fort of prief, . 
ms, in order to fyrs. 


plies a kin! 4 


ron; Or, rathe, 
„ wool, & 


year 14%; x 


Sins 


aking HaTs, Hats are made either of wool, or the 
hair of divers animals, as the beaver, hare, coney, camel, &. 
The proceſs is much the ſame in all. The fineſt Has in 
made of the pure hair of the beaver ; women tear off the ly 
hair with a knife like a ſhoemaker's knife, and the ſhort har 
they ſcrape off with another kind of knife: Then they mx 
one third of dry caſtor to two thirds of old coat, which i : 
ſkin that has been worn ſome time by the ſavages. This R 
ſo mixed is carded and weighed out into re according u 
the ſize and thickneſs of the Hat intended. Then each pare 
is teized with the bow-ſtring to purify it from all filth, 2nd th 
make the ſtuff fall preciſely together, which is the mobi aß. 
cult part of the work. Thus they form Hats of an oval tur 
—_ a-top in an acute angle. With what ſtuff rena 
they ſtrengthen them where they happen to be flender. Tir 
purpoſely make them thicker in the brim near the croum 
towards the circumference, or crown itſelf. They next l. 
den the Hats into cloſer flakes by preſſing down the barer; 
leather upon them. After which they are carried to the v4, 
upon which laying one Hat at a time, they ſprinde 110% 
with water and mould it: The heat of the fire, the wit? £1 
the preſſing embody the ſtuff into a flight hairy felt. Them 
ker, having turned up the edges of this felt round the m 
lays it by and takes another, which when reduced tb 5 
ſame conſiſtence and form, he joins them together 0 4 
to meet in an angle a- top, making only one conical ci g 
The next proceſs is to remove the Hat to the fecche 
trough, upon the plank or floping fide of which the bun 
Hat is laid, being firſt dipped in the kettle : Here the — 
rolls and unrolls it one part after another, firſt wit) tem 
and then with a little wooden roller, dipping it 5 — 
to time for 4 or 5 hours, before it can be prope : * 
In which violent labour the workmen have their hands op 
ed with thick leather, called gloves. A Hat thus gh, ; 
reduced to a proper ſhape on the block tied down by 3 * 
mander, and all under this ſtring is left for the wo 75 
is ſet to dry; and, when dry enough, it 1s ſindged 1 2 
it over a flair of ſtraw, &c. then Tear to 1 Ke 1 
coarſer nap; then they uſe the ſeal- ſxin, and, | Su vet 
to raiſe the fine cotton ; then fitting it to the 2 5 
cut round the edges, and ſend it to the dyer 5 * 10 
in a copper that holds between 10 and 12 3 um. 
logwood, verdigreaſe, copperas, alder-bark, galls, a a, 
for 4 of an hour at a time for 10 of 12 times 1. rat 


Har, is allo uſed in a figu 


HATCH: 


HATCH 
of arms in an eſcutcheon. | 
HATCHMENT, is alſo a popular name for an atchievement. 


HAVEN “, a __ or harbour where ſhips may ride in ſafety. 


EYWKING, 


T4 y 141 ; 
BAWSES, in a ſhi 


II E A 


| Hat out boiling, The dyer returns it 
taking l Hi ei to dry in the roof of io Tow under 
to the M charcoal = and thus prepares it for ſtiftening, 
which —_ with melted glue, or ſenaca, ſmeared over 
which 15 "ſh, and rubbed.in with the hand ; then ſpreading 
it with 3 the ſteaming, baſon, and ſprinkling it with water to 
acloth over cam to force in the ſtiffening, it is placed there- 
naſe a fen erde, and when it is moderately hot, the 
on brim es gently on the brim, with.the flat of his hand 


make the jointings incorporate, turning it this way and 
to 


Is al 
Cages ig and ironed on the ſtali-board, and thus finiſhed | 


ready to de liged- rative ſenſe, to ſignify the dignity of 
: cardinal, or a promotion to that dignity. _, 


A/TCHES, in a ſhip, à kind of trap-doors, which cover the 


; ce into the hold, &c. Pre. 
bre N through the deck into the hold. See 


SIE. . 


incubation, exclude their young. uten 
he 1 has obliged the world, with an in- 
genious treatiſe on the method of Hatching chickens by an 


artificial heat. 


HATCHING or HAcninG,, in deligning and engraving, ſigni- 


ges the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, &c. and 


the croſſing or interſecting thoſe by others drawn in another 
direction. 


HAaTCHINGS, are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the 


N of an eſcutcheon, without its being illumined. 
24 1 of N in pale, or from — to bottom, 
gules or red. ie ſecond. in feſs, or a- croſs the 

coat, ſignifies azure or blue. Hatching in pale, counter- 
hatched in fels, ſignifies green; and that in bars, from left to 
right, purple. When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to 
be or, A and when quite bare, or void, argent, or white. 


ENT, in heraldry, the marſhalling of ſeveral coats 


Ge HARBOU | | 
* The word is derived from the Saxon hafene, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing. 


HAU/TBOY *, or Honor, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 


kind, blown with a reed. 


* The word is French haut-boys, high wood , becauſe its tone is 
higher than that of the violin, 


Haw, in farriery, a griſtle growing between the nether cye- 


id 2nd the eye of a horſe, or other beaſt, and which, 
if not timely extirpated, will put the eye entirely out. 

It owes its origin to tough phlegmatic humors, which falling 
from the head, and uniting together, form, at laſt, this in- 
firmity. 
The method of curing it is as follows: The beaſt is to be 
held faſt by the head, and a needle, with a ſtrong thread, 
15 to be thruſt through the upper 8 and tied to his mane, 
if a horſe, or to his horn, if a bullock. Then the needle, 
with a long thread, is thruſt through the Haw, and the ſkin 
being cut round it with a ſharp knife, the Haw is plucked out 
by means of the thread. After which the eye is cleanſed from 


the blood, and waſhed with ſome beer or ale, with falt diſſolv- 
ed in it. 


HAW ER, accipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous na- 


ture, This is the ſubjeR of a particular art called hawking 
or falconry. The = commodious diſtribution of Hawks 1s 
into long-winged and ſhort-winged Hawks. 

To the long-winged, which may be called the falcon tribe, 
belong the falcon, haggard-falcon, ger-falcon, lanner, hobby, 
laker, merlin, and bawler : All which are reclaimed, man- 
ned, fed, and mewed much in the ſame manner. Of the 
Mort winged ſpecies, or Hawks properly ſo called, are the 
£0:-hawk and ſparrow-Hawk. 

The former are generally brought to the lure, and ſeize their 
prey wit the foot, breaking the neck-bone with their beak, 
before they plume it : The latter are brought to the fiſt, and kill 
der gime by ſorce of wing at random, and immediately plume 
dem. 

[te females of all birds of prey are much larger, ſtronger, 
Da more courageous than the males, which are aflineuiſhed 
therefrom by ſome diminutive name. Hawks have different 
©2705 according to their different ages, and according to the 
«erent (eatons when they are taken. 

e or Falconry, the exerciſe or art of taking wild 
Ow! by means of hawks. 


og p, two round holes near her ſtem, through 
uch the Cables pals, 


MYZAPD. 


Fan 11 CHANCE and GAuixd. 

ae , the uppermoſt or foremoſt part of the body of 

. "ne ZI viewed on the outfide, it is divided into the 

, it of th. el The hairy ſcalp covers the upper 

1 the oſſa parietalia, the os occipitis, and 
t + $48 40WET portions of the temporal bones. The up- 


11 TCHING, the action whereby ſcecundated eggs, after a | 


— 


HEAD of a hi 


permoſt part of the hairy ſcalp is termed.the vertex or fonta- 


nella; the back part, occiput ; the lateral parts, the temples. 
See CRA/NIUM. 


Explanation of plate XIX. fig. 1, 2. repreſenting the blood. 
veſſels of the head. Note { 1. is the — 2 2 fig. 2. in 
order to render the references conſpicuous. 

A, the common trunk of the carotid. .B, the common jugular 
vein. C, the internal carotid. D, the external carotid. E, 
the ſuperior thyroid artery. F, the lingual artery, covered by 
the veins. and the cerato gloſſus muſcle. G, the labial artery, 
the beginning of which is Tikewile covered. TI, the petrigoidal 
branches. ©, a branch going to the dorſum linguæ. H, the 
trunk of the external carotid, at the parotis. I, the occipital 
artery, covered by the parotis and the muſcles. K, the arte- 
ry of the pharynx which is here hid. L, a ſuperficial branch 
of the labial _ M, the ſubmental artery, N, ſuperfi- 
cial branches of the labial. O, the muſcular artery of the 
lower lip. P, its anaſtomoſis with the lower maxillary. Q, 
the lower maxillary, covered with muſcles and coming out at 
the foramen. R, branches of it going to the quadratum genæ 
and to the lower lip. 8, its anaſtomoſis with the ſubmental. 
1, anaſtomoſes with the coronary artety of the lower lip. V, 
anaſtomoſes of a branch of the inferior labial artery with the 
coronary of the lower lip. V, anaſtomoſes of a branch of the 
interior labial attery with the coronary of the lower lip. Y, 
the coronary of the lower lip. Z, a branch of it going to the 
maſſeter and buccinator muſcles. a, A branch of it going to 
the ſkin, , A branch of it going to the muſculus triangularis, 
and the angle of the lips. c, A branch of the external carotid, 
going to the parotid gland. &, The tranſverſe artery of the 
face, ariſing from the temporal. e; A branch going to the 
temporal muſcle, and the orbicularis of the eye-lid. f. The 
alveolar branch, accompanying the buccinator, hardly conſpi- 
cuous. g, A branch going to the zygomatic mulcle, the upper 
part of the parotis, the lower fide 4 the orbicular muſcle, and 
to the ſkin. , Branches going to the buccinator. i, Branches 
going to the angle of the lips. 44, The coronary artery of 
the upper lip. /, Ihe lateral naſal artery produced from it. n, 


Its anaſtomoſis with the ophthalmic. u, Another naſal artery, 


ſending off two branches to the margin of the bone of the 
noſe. o, Another branch ſent off to the ſeptum narium. p, 
The coronary artery of the upper lip on the right ſide, and its 
anaſtomoſis with that on the left. g, A branch going to the 
Zygomatic muſcle, and the root of the jugum. t, a deep-ſcat- 
ed branch anaſtomoſing at one part with the one that goes to 
the buccinator muſcle, and at another with the infraorbital 
artery, 4, That anaſtomoſis, x, The ſituation of the trunk 
of the infraorbital artery, covered with muſcles. y, Anaſ- 
tamoſes of a branch of the infraorbital with a branch of 
the temporal, z, The anaſtomoſes of the infraorbital with 
the coronary of the lips. 1. A branch going to the root 
of the noſe. 2. An anaſtomoſis of the infraorbital with the 
ophthalmic. 3. Another anaſtomoſis. , The loweſt branch 
of it going to the levator communis muſcle, and communi- 
cating with f 4. A branch of the ophthalmatic artery run- 
ning down to the levator muſcle. 5: Another going to the 
alæ of the noſe. 6. The trunk of the ophthalmic artery, com- 
ing out of the orbit. 7. A branch of it going to the lower 
eye-Jid. 8. Another going to the upper eye-lid, the corrugator 
muſcle, &c. 9: A third, going to the ſpace between the eye- 
brows. 10. The cutaneous branch of the ophthalmic. 11. 
One running upon the dorſum or ſpine of the noſe. 12. Ana- 
ſtomoſes of it with the naſal branches ſent up from the coro- 
nary artery of the lips. A, the poſterior auricular artery. 13. 
A branch ſent off from the temporal artery to the maſleter muſ- 
cle, and the parotid gland. 14. A deeper-ſeated branch of 
the temporal artery. 15. The trunk of the temporal artery. 
16. The anterior auricular artery. 17. The interior tempo- 
ral. 18. 19. Its anaſtomoſis with branches of the ophthalmic. 
20. 21. Branches going to the ſorchead, temples, and ſinciput. 
22. The exterior temporal. 23. The ſuperior auricular. 24. 
The ſincipital arteries. 25. Their anaſtomoſes with the occi- 
pital. 26. The facial artery. 27. The temporal vein. 28. 
The facial vein, climbing upwards on the face. 29. The 
frontal veins. 4, "The ophthalmic vein. 30. Steno's duct. 
31. The duct of the acceſſory gland. 32. The maxillary 
gland. 33. The parotid. 34. The ſocia parotidis, 35. The 
maſleter muſcle. 36. The triangularis. 37. The quadratus. 
28. The inferior orbicular muſcle. 39. The ſuperior. 40. 
The naſal of the upper lip. 41. The buccinator. 42. The 
Zygomaticus. 43. The common levator of the lips. 44. The 
common levator of the upper lip and of the ala naſi. 45. The 
orbicular muſcle of the eye-lid. 46. The frontal mulcle. 47. 
The temporal. 48. The maſtoid. 49. A ſection of the aſpera 
arteria. 50. The medulla ſpinalis. 51. 52. The exact middle 
of each lip. 


HE Ap, in painting, &c. a repreſentation of that part of the hu- 


man body, whether in colours, draught, relievo, or creux 
if taken from the life, or ſuppoſed to bear a juſt reſemblance, 
it is more properly called portrait. : 

o or other veſſel, the prow, or that part which 


goes foremoſt. See SHIP, 
6 H | HEAD, 
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Heap, in architecture, &c. an ornament of ſculpture, ſrequent- 


HEAD-ACH, cephalalgia, a very painful ſenſation in the 


hs HEA 


ly ſerving as the key of an arch, platband, &c. Theſe Heads | 
commonly repreſent ſome of the heathen deities, virtues, ſea- 
ſons, &c. with their attributes. The Heads of beaſts are alſo 
uſed in places ſuitable thereto. | : 

In heraldry, the Heads of men, beaſts, &c. are borne either 
full-faced er ſide - faced, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed in bla- 
Zoning. 

Moor - Hx Ap, a kind of bomb or granado ſhot out of a cannon. 
Moor -H AD, in heraldry, a repreſentation of a black-a-moor's 
Head ſwathed wich a bandage, frequently borne as a creſt. 
Moor- HR Ap, in chemiſtry, the capital of an alembic with a 

long neck to convey the vapour into a veſſel, which ſerves as 
a refrigeratory. 
Drago's-He Ap, in aſtronomy, the aſcending node of the moon 
or other planet. See NODE. 


nervous membranes of the Head, proceeding from various 
cauſes, and frequently accompanied with a variety of trou- 
bleſome fymptoms, according to its different degree and ſitu- 
ation, 

As the cauſes of this diſorder are various, they ought to be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed and inquired into, becauſe in removing 
them the whole method of cure in a great meaſure conſiſts, 
But in general the intentions of cure in this diſorder are theſe 
following : | 

Firſt, if the blood and humors are impetuouſty conveyed to the 
Head, and remain there, they are partly to be derived to the 
more ignoble parts, and partly to be diſcuſſed by proper re- 
medies. 
Secondly, the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the membranes of th 
Head, generally produced by an acrid cauſtic matter, are to 
be relaxed, that the fluids, whoſe progreſſive motion through 
the membranes was by this means hindered, may now circu- 
late with the greater — 

"Thirdly, the material cauſe of the diſorder, which is peccant 
with reſpe& to its quality, is to be corrected and gently eva- 
cuated through proper emunctories. And, 

Laſtly, in we to prevent a relapſe, the whole head and ner- 
vous ſyſtem are to be corroborated by proper remedies, and 
more eſpecially by a well choſen diet and regimen. 

If the cauſe of the pain is too large a quantity of blood violently 
propelled to the Head, by the ſpaſms of the lower parts, no 
remedy affords a more inſtantaneous relief than veneſection, 
which ought to be performed as near the part affected as is 
poſſible, in order to make the more effectual derivation, un- 
der the tongue, for inſtance, in the forehead, or in the exter- 
nal jugular veins, or by the application of leaches behind the 
ears; but with this caution, that if the body is plethoric, or 
too turgid with blood, a vein is to be previouſly opened at the 
ancles, and the next, or the ſecond day after, a vein is to be 
breathed about the Head. I alſo think it adviſable, before 
this ſtep is taken, to evacuate the contents of the inteſtines ; 
which is commodiouſly, and to the great relief of the patient, 
effected by the common family clyſters, or by infuſions of 
manna and rhubarb, with an addition of ſome aperient ſalt, 
ſuch as cream of tartar, or the Sedlitz ſalt. ; 

In order to check the too violent orgaſm and tumultuous 
commotion of the redundant and efferveſcent blood, it is pro- 
per to exhibit a gentle diaphoretic and correcting mixture, 
prepared of the waters of lime flowers, lilies of the valley, 
elder, black cherries, with an addition of a proper quantity of 
diaphoretic antimony, purified nitre, calcined hartſhorn, 
cinnabar, and ſyrup of white poppies. Externally a diſcutient 
and correcting epithem is to be applied, with a double linen 
cloth, to the forehead and head. "The epithem, for this in- 
tention, may be prepared in the following manner : 

Take of the vinegars of roſes and rue each one ounce and a 
half; of the ſpirit of roſes two drams, in which fix grains of 
eamphire have been diſſolved; of purified nitre two ſeruples; of 
the oil of rhodium 15 drops. 

Or = following emulſion may be uſed with conſiderable 
ſucceſs ! 

Fake of the kernels of peaches, and of bitter almonds, each + 
an ounce ; of white poppy ſeeds two drams ; of the waters of 
roſes, elder flowers, and black cherries, cach two ounces : 
Make into an emulſion, to which add of nitre ; a dram, of 
camphire 5 grains diſſolved in oil of ſweet almonds. Mix all 
together. 

But another and quite different method of cure is neceſſary, 
if a pain, which generally continues for a conſiderable time, 
and is accompanied with a torpor and ſenſe of weight, is pro- 
dueed by a quantity of viſcid and peccant ſerum ſtagnating 
within or without the veſſels of the membranes of the brain; 
in which caſe neither veneſections, nor the milder laxatives, 
are ſufficiently efficacious, ſo that it is proper to exhibit ſome 
more efficacious medicines, which have at once a power of 
diſſolving the thick and glutinous humors and expelling the 
contents of the inteſtines. Both theſe intentions are excellent- 

ly anſwered by the following pills : 

Take of pure gum ammoniac, ſagapenum, the beſt myrrh, 

toſated aloes, extract of black hellebore, reſin of jalap, mercu- 
rius dulcis, and prepared cinnabar, each half a dram ; of the 
extract of {attron, uf the powder of caitor, and of the ſalt of 


HEA 


amber, each 15 grains: Make up into 
ſcruple o which make 12 pills, 2 — 


remedy may be 


recourſe to ſuch medicines as corroborate 8 — 


He ap-mould-fhot, a diſeaſe in children, 


as to compreſs the internal 
occaſions convulſions, and admits of no 


I . _ — the horſe · ſnoe- head. 
A in general, includes the who! proceſ 
ing a diſorder and reſtoring health; in — ſe « 
the art of Healing: In its more reftrained ſen 


uſed in ſurgery, &c. denotes the conſolidating th 


tion are called incarnatives, agglutinatives, vulnerari 


HEALING, in architecture, the covering the roof of 
which is done with lead, tiles, flate, ſhingles, reeds fl, 
HEALTH, Hygieia, Hygeia, a proper diſpoſition * 
and all its parts for performing their reſpecti 
this conſiſts in a due temperament, a right 


then it means a juſt diſpoſition of the rational po 
ſions to perform their proper actions; and this, i. 
meaſure, depends on bodily Health. N 


ſtatue crowned with medicinal herbs. 


its head to take ſomething out of the tame : With the 
tion SAL.AUG. 


in women. 


alſo, as well as the dead fo 


| and fo do fennel, hops 
angelica, &c. | 


the auditory nerve diffuſed through it; its objects are 
vibrations of the air. See SOUND, 


merits thereof. The 
princes, &c. is uſually called audience. 
HEART, cor, in anatomy, a muſculous part of the 


from which all the arteries ariſe. See COR. 


DIA*LGIA. 


cure the preſent di 


biting aceſcent ſubſtances, 


given in this diſorder. 


HEAT, calor, one of the qualities of body, oppoſed t 


ſion of the air or ſpirit in the thermometer. It in f. 
ſenſation excited in us by the action of fire, 


exiſting in that form in the body that occaſions } 
the body that communicates it, is only motion; 
eee diſpoſition of the ſoul. i 
eat, with reſpect to the effect produced on us, 9 e 
by its relation to the organ of feeling, no object appe 
be hot, unleſs its Heat exceed that of our bodies. 
ſuch and ſuch effects on our organ, is variouſſy C 
the philoſophers. | 
Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics define Heat a quality 
whereby homogeneous things are cole 


the tone, and are at the ſame time diuretic. * tel, 


wound or ulcer. The medicines proper for this An G1 


a Y Ya | ables it t 
Heat, as it exiſts in the hot body, and enables | of 


* Out of 9 

night, and the other ſix next morning, may de lakes 
e patient is at this time to abſtain from all .: 

cept weak broths. When three days are ex Ne er. 

repeated. When the peccant Fur ®: 

means of theſe pills ſufficiently evacuated ferun | by 


ba 


22 the coronal, have their edges dere. 
could be given by a divulſion of the en 7 a. 
y 


nſe med” 


ſe, Healing, ! 
* 


ten. 
* 
bout, 
w. A. 


ſition of the bod 
ve functions 1 
fy ne — conformation, x; 
a due connexion. It is likewiſe- applied to — 4 


- 
1 ang 


The preſervation and reſtoration of Health con: | 

jects of the art of medicine. The — * * 
pends principally on the fix non-naturals, air, food, ta 
the paſſions, evacuation and retention, Necping and with, 
The ancients erected a goddeſs to whom they ſuppoſed :. 
care of Health to belong: The Greeks worſhiped her uns. 
the name "Ty\ua, and the Romans under that of Salus 5 
temple at Rome was on the mons Quirinalis, where ſhe hats 


She is repreſented in medals with a ſerpent ſtretched on be 
left arm, and holding a patera to it with the right: Somers. 
ſhe has an altar before her with a ſerpent twiſted round, mii 


# 1 
Mg 


. . 
nſery 
* 
. 


HEAM, denotes in animals the ſame as after-birth or ſecundaa 


Thyme, penny-royal, winter ſavory, or cammon horehourl, 

boiled in white wine and given a mare, are eſteemed eu 

to expel the Heam, . exhibited in a peſſary, expe 
7 


v L, 


HEARING, auditus, one of the external ſenſes, being the a& 
faculty of perceiving ſounds : Its organ is the car, particu} 


ce. 


The ear and its ſeveral membranes, nerves, canals, &, :n 
vehicles for the reception, modification, and tranſmiſſion « 
ſound to the brain, which is the ſeat of this ſenſe, See EU 
HEARING, in judicial matters, denotes a cauſe being brow 
before the judge and jury, and the parties heard, as tot 
. of ambaſiadors at the cours © 
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body ſituated in the thorax, where all tie veins terminate, as 
HraART-Burn, a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach. Ser C. 


The Heart-burn is uſually cauſed either by an alcaline & © 
acid acrimony prevailing in the ſtomach, If by a cu 
acid, which is moſt generally the caſe, alcaline ubſtances v. 

— as teſtaceous powders, or 20+ 
chewed in the mouth, and ſwallowed gradually: But U 
diſorder proceeds from an alcali, the cure will conſilt in c- 


Galen recommends vinegar of ſquills as a moſt effecual ſew 
dy for preventing the Heart-burn : But Hippocrates wy 
ſecond of his Epidemics, orders hot bread with pure We 0 K 


# 
0 Come 


Its preſence is known, and its degree meaſured by the caſe” 


We 
— 


ſo that It * 3 
. . . . n Un 
particular modification of our own minds, and not "Het þ 
KL cel; ad 


in the 0466 


Gimits 
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interſ 
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ſtrictl 
ſome 
may 
there! 


Ou a! 
ſever; 
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ſcaſor 


HEA 


ted. But Heat cannot be ſaid to do 


bereue f ive all its effects depend on the cir- 
either t PE — Ae to do the ſame thing in 
cunſancn lies, different degrees of Heat are required: Add 
different | degree of Heat ſhall have oppolite effects 


0a different bud and ther Carpulcularians define Heat an 
al roperty of fire, the ſame in reality with it, only di- 
— therefrom in the manner of our conception, eat 
ſting their principles, is no other than the volatile ſubſtance 
| Welt reduced into atoms, and emitted in a continual 
of kie & m cke ignited bodies; ſo as not only to warm the 
kram from hem, but kindle them, if inflaniniable. In effect, 
22 flying off from the ignited body, while yet 
err the ſphere of its flame, by their motion conſtitute fire ; 
ö ot beyond it, ſo as only to be perceivable by the 
— ha they take the denomination of Heat, as they ex- 
cite that ſenſation mn ue. © OT | 
roving on this doctrine, aſſert Heat to 

Thane 2 — the inſenſible particles of a body, 


like that whereby all the parts of the human body ate agitat- | 


ion of the heart and blood. : | 

5 ee? beft writers of experimental and chemical phi- 
joſophy differ very conſiderably about Heat; the fundamental 
difference is, whether it be a peculiar property of one certain 
immutable body called fire, or whether it may be produced 
mechanically — other bodies, by inducing an Alteration in the 

; reof. . 7 
* tenet which is that of Democritus, and as ancient 
2s the ſyſtem of atoms, had given way to that of the Carteſians 
and other mechaniſts, but is now with great addreſs retrieved 
and improved by Homberg, the younger Lemery, s' Grave- 
fande, and particularly Boerhaave. See FIRE. 
My lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Ifaac Newton look on 
Heat in another light : They do not conceive it as an original 
inherent property of any particular fort ot body, but mechani- 
tally producible in any body. : 
My lord Bacon defines Heat an expanſive undulatory motion 
in the minute particles of a body, whereby they tend, with 
ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the ſame 
time incline a little upwards. ; 
This doctrine Deſcartes and his ſect adhere to with ſome little 
variation, as has been ſhewn already. 
Mr. Boyle, in his “ Mechanical origin of Heat and cold”, 
fenuouſly ſupports the producibility of Heat with new expe- 
timents. | ; 
This ſyſtem is farther ſupported by Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
conceives fire to be only a body much ignited, fo as to emit 
light copiouſly. See his Optics. ; | 
Gn the other hand M. Homberg holds that the chemical ele- 
ment ſulphur, which is ſuppoſed one of the priniary ingredients 
of all natural bodies, is real fire; and conſequently that fire is 
co-eval with body. See Mem. de Þ Acad. an. 1705. 
Dr. G raveſande goes on much the ſame principle: Fire, ac- 
cording to him, enters the compoſition of all bodies, and may 
be procured from them by attrition, and thus putting their 
fre in motion. But fre, he adds, is by no means generated 
by ſuch motion. El-m. Phyſ. T. II. c. 1. 
M. Lemery the younger agrees with theſe two authors in aſ- 
\eting this ingenerable nature of fire, but he endeavours to 
thew that it 1s equably diffuſed through all ſpace, in the 
void ſpaces between bodies, as well as in the inſenſible 
interſtices between their parts, This laſt ſentiment falls in 
with Boerhaave's. 
There is a great variety in the Heat of different places and ſea- 
ſons. Naturaliſts commonly lay it down that, the nearer the cen- 
ter ofthe earth, the Hotter it is found; but this does not hold 
ſtrictly true. For Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of 
ſome mines, ſuſpects that the degree of Heat in ſome of them 
may arite from the peculiar nature of the minerals generated 
therein, 25 appears from the bare effuſion of common water 
ou a mineral of a vitriolic kind, dug up in large quantities in 
88 =_ of England, when it will grow ſo hot, as almoſt 
to take hre. 

Hes T, in geography. The diverſity of the Heat of climates and 
Ieatons ariſes from the different angles under which the ſun's 
reys ſtrike on the carth's ſurface. 

It is ſewn in mechanics, that a ming body, ftriking 
perpendicularly on another, acts on it with all its force; and 
tata body ſtriking obliquely acts with the leſs fotce, the more 
Rt Coviates from the perpendicular, Now fire moving in right 
lines muſt follow the ſame law, and conſequently its action 
muſt be meaſured by the ſine of the angle of incidence: And 
Lehe are, ttriking on any obſtacle in a direction parallel there- 


to, has 10 ſenſible effect, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt infinite, 
that ie, LOthing, 


Hence Dr. Halle 
effect of the fun u 
3 

dus principle that 


gives a mathematical computation of the 
ncer different climates and ſeaſons, going on 
the ſumple action of the ſun, as all other im- 


Ale, 1+ F 6 "ef - , 4 
puter, 1* more or lefs forcible, according to the fines of the 
angles of inc 


* 

1 ,MNcevence, or to the perpendicular let fall on the 
plane. Vher,ce 

force of ihe (a; 


de the vertical ray being put for radius, the 
en the Rorlzotal ſurface of the earth will be 


— — 


HE A  / 


to that, as the fine of the ſun's altitude at any other time; 
Hence it follows, that the time of the continuance of the ſun's 
ſhining being taken for a baſis, and the fines of the ſun's al- 
titudes erected thereon as perp liculars and a curve drawn 
. the extremities of thoſe perpendiculars, the area com- 
rized therein will be proportional to the collection of the 
eat of all the ſun's beams in that ſpace of time. 
Hence it will alſo follow, that under the pole the collection of 
all the Heat of a tropical day is proportionate to a rectangle 
of the ſine of 23 degrees and a half into 24 hours, or the cir- 
cumference of a circle; that is, the ſine of 23 and; being 
nearly , of radius, as , into 12 hours: Or the polar Heat 
is equal to that of the ſun continuing 12 hours above the ho- 
rizon at 53? height; than which the ſun is not five hours 
more elevated under the equinoQtial. —_ 
But whereas the nature of Heat is to remain in the ſubject, 
after the luminary is removed, and particularly in the air ; 
under the equinottial, the 12 hours abſence of the ſun does 
but little diminiſh the motion impreſſed by the paſt action of 
his rays, before he riſes again : But under the pole, the long 
abſence of the ſun for 155 months, wherein extreme cold 
pbtains, hath ſo chilled the air, that it cannot, before the ſun 
has got far towards it, be any ways ſenſible of his preſence, 
his beams being obſtructed by thick clouds and perpetual fogs. 
Add to this, that the different degrees of Heat and cold in dit- 
ferent places depend, in a great meaſure, upon the accident 
of ſituation with regard to mountains, vallies, &c. the firſt 
greatly helping to chill the air by the winds that blow over 
them, and which come in eddies through the adjoining levels. 
Mountains ſometimes have the effect of a burning mirrour on 
the adjacent plane, and the ſame effect is ſometimes produced 
from the concave or convex parts of clouds, either by refracti- 
on or reflection. And ſome take theſe to be ſufficient to pto- 
duce thunder, lightning, &c. 
A ſtony, ſandy, or chalky ſoil reflects: moſt of the rays into the 
air again and jetains but few, whereby a conſiderable acceſſi- 
on of Heat is made to the air; as, on the contrary, black 
earths abſorb moſt of the rays and return few into the air. 
The following table gives the Heat to every 10? of lat. to the 
equinoctial and tropical ſun, whereby an eſtimate may be made 
of the intermediate degices. 


Lat. | Sun in Sun in | Sun in | 
| VL 7G . 7 
o | 20c00'| 18341 | 1834 
II 18 20290 | 15834 
| 20 | 18797 | 21737 | 13156 
30 | 17321 | 22651 | 10124. 
( 42 | 15321 | 23048 | 6944 
| 52 | 12855 | 22991 | 3798 | 
02 j io000 | 22773 1075 
70 0340 | 23543 000 
80 | 3473 | 24073 oy 
| 90 0000 | 25055 000 


Hence are deducible the following corollaries : 1. That the 
equinoctial Heat, when the ſun is vertical, is as twice the 
ſquare of the radius, which is a ſtandard to be compared with 
in all other caſes. 2. That, under the equinoctial, the Heat 
is as the ſine of the ſun's declination. 15 That in the frigid 
zones, when the ſun does not ſet, the Heat is as the circum- 
ference of a circle into the fine of the altitude at 6: And con- 
ſequently, that in the ſame latitude, theſe aggregates of warmth 
are as the fines of the ſun's declination ; and at the ſame de- 
clination of the ſun, they are as the ſines of the latitudes into 
the fines of the declination, 4. That the equinoQtial day's 
Heat is every-where as the co-fine of the be 5. In all 
places where the ſun ſets, the difference between the ſum- 
mer and winter Heats, when the declinations are contrary, iz 
equal to a circle multiplied into the fine of the altitude at 
fix in the ſummer parallel; and conſequently thoſe differences 
are the fines of lat. into the fines of declin. 6. From the table 
it appears that the tropical ſun under the equinoctial has 
of all others the leaſt force: Under the pole it is greater 


than any other day's Heat whatever, being to that of the equi- 


noctial as 5 to 4. 

Thus all the actions of the ſun throughout the year, and that 
part of Heat which ariſeth ſimply from the preſence of the ſun, 
may be brought to a geometrical certainty, The Heat of the 
ſun, for any {mall portion of time, is always as a rectangle 
contained under the fine of the angle of incidence of the ray 
that produces it. 


HE ar; the ſchool philoſophers divide it into actual and potential: 


The former we have juſt now been treating of: Ihe latter 
is that we find in pepper, wine, oil of turpentine, brandy, 
quick-lime, &c. 


HEAT, in the animal œconomy, called the innate or vital Heat, 


is no other than the attrition of the parts of the blood, occaſi- 
oned by its circulatory motion, eſpecially in the arteries. The 
generation of Heat in the body is determined by three mecha- 
nical principles. | 

1. That 
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But to conſider the method in which Heat is generated and 


Fahrenheit's mercurial thermometers, affirms that the vital 


Hr, in horſe-courſes, either denotes the exerciſes to be given 


HEAVEN, calum, that orb over our heads where the heavenly 


Hauk, among divines, called the empyrean, is the abode of 


Iran, in aſtronomy, called the xthorea! and Rarry Heaven, 


HEA 


2. That the more denſe the matter is, the degree of Heat ge- 
nerated thereby is proportionably the greater ; for by the laws 
of mechanics, if two bodies move with an equal d of 
velocity, the effects produced by them will bear a direct pro- 
portion to their reſpective denſities or quantities of matter. 

2. The ter the mutual preſſure of the parts of one body 
upon thoſe of another is, the Heat — is, cæteris pari- 
bus, proportionably the more intenſe. i £ 

3. The denſer bodies are, the ſtronger their mutual preſſure, 
and the quicker their motions, the greater is the degree of 
Heat produced ; for in proportion as the velocity is increaſed, 
ſo the mutual reſiſtance between the body moved, and that 
which may be ſaid to ſuſtain the motion, is augmented. 


increaſed in the human body more accurately: The blood 
itſelf is a body; the heart alſo and the arteries are bodies; and 
conſequently the heart cannot contract itſelf without preſſing 
upon the blood, and this preſſure is continued by the arteries. 

hen a body moves from the baſe towards the apex of a 
conical canal, it muſt ftrike againſt its ſides : Hence ariſes a 
repercuſſion, and conſequently an attrition. Now the arteries 
of our bodies are ſuch conical canals, and conſequently refiſt 
the impreſſion of the blood; therefore an attrition muſt neceſ- 
farily be produced, and by natural philoſophy we are taught, 
that where there is attrition, there alſo muſt be Heat: So 
that there can be,no Heat in the human body but what is pro- 
duced by the circulation of the fluids. Hence the degrees of 
Heat are moſt properly eſtimated by the pulſe. Since then all 
the Heat in a human body is produced by the motion of the 
fluids, and fince the exceſs of Heat bears a joint proportion to 
the attrition ofthe moving fluids with themſelves, and with the 
veſſels in which they flow, it is hence obvious, that whatever 
increaſes the velocity of their circulatory motion, muſt of courſe ; 
increaſe the Heat of the body : So — motion or exerciſe 
the degrees of Heat are not only increaſed, but alſo bear a pro- 

rtion to the _— of that motion. 
2 after making repeated experiments by means of 


Heat in men amounts to 92 degrees; whereas in children it 
often amounts to 94; that a man is always hotter than that 
portion of the atmoſphere which ſurrounds him, and that he 
cannot bear a heat in his body greater than an hundred and a 
few odd degrees, without a ceſſation of the circulation and 
death. He alſo affirms that no one can live in an air which 
has go degrees of Heat, but that all animals hitherto known 
die very quickly in it. 

At the ſame diſtances from the heart, the Heat of equal quan- 
tities of blood will be as their velocities; and in the ſame 
velocities of blood, the Heat will be reciprocally as the di- 
Rance from the heart: For ſince in homogeneal bodies nothing 
elſe is required to diſengage the particles exciting Heat, but an 
attrition of parts produced by the force of the heart, to which 
is always proportional the velocity of the blood, and the re- 
action of the arteries and antecedent blood; it follows, that if 
the re- action be not altered, then the Heat of the blood will 
not be altered, unleſs by an alteration of the impetus impreſſed 
upon the blood from the heart. 


The Heat of the blood may be conſidered as a rectangle under 
the velocity and the diſtance : That is, if in two perſons the 
velocity be as 3, and the diſtances wherein we would deter- 
mine the Heat, be as much more in one as in another, that is, 
28 2 to 1; the Heat of one will be 6, and the other 3; that is, 
the Heat of the firſt will be double that of the ſecond. If the 
diſtance of the firſt be as 2, and the velocity as 4; but the 
diſtance of the ſecond as 3, and the velocity as 1; the Heat 
of the firſt will be as 8, and of the ſecond as 3: And ſo 
the Heat of the firſt will be more than double the Heat of 
the ſecond. 


horſes by way of preparation, &c. or the actual courle they 
are to run the very day that is ſet to determine the matches. 


bodies revolve. Philoſophers, divines and aſtronomers Jay 
down divers Heavens, as the higheſt or empyrean Heaven, 
the æthereal or ſtarry Heaven, and the planetary Heaven. 


God, and bleſſed ſpirits, ſuch as angels, and the ſouls. of the 
righteous deceaſed. This in ſcripture is frequently called the 
kingdom of Heaven, the Heaven of Heavens, the third Heaven, 
Paradiſe, the new Jeruſalem, &c. This Heaven is conceived 
as a place where the Deity is pleaſed to afford a more imme- 
Hate view of himſelf than in the other parts of the univerſe, 
where he 1s likewiſe preſent. This makes the beatific viſion. 
"The inſpired writers, particularly Iſaiah and St. John the 
divine, give us very magnificent deſcriptions of Heaven, its 
{truCture, apparatus, and attendance, Euſebius charges Plato 
with borrowing his deſcription of Heaven, in Dial. de anima, 
rom the ſcriptures, ſo near is the reſemblance. 

Ihe ancient Romans had a kind of Heaven in their theology, 
called Elyſium or Elyſian fields, as the Mahomctans have their 
Parudliſe, which is very groſs, agreeable to the genius of their 
religion, 


is that immenſe region where the ſtars, planets 


p_ to a curtain or tent to dwell in. 
ef 


HE C 


are ranged. It is vulgarly called firmament and da, 
nal word uſed by Moſes, when ſpeaking * » he og. 
creation, properly ſignifies no more F ſecong Gy 


adapted to the impreſſion which the — . Parke, 4 tera 
; f ens make 
ſenſes; whence in other parts of ſcripture the Heaven dd on 
5 On. 
cartes, Kircher, &c. have eaſily demonſtrateg .. 

not to be ſolid, but fluid, though they fill — tis len 
out any vacuity, and cantoned out into ſo many ful, vic. 
Sir Iſaat Newton has abundantly ſhewn the fa. es, 
void of all reſiſtance, and conſequently almoſt all "Vers to by 
the fer in their 1 * without — 
minution of their velocity, and the co Ge 
directions, . wer falinz fach ay 
The ancient aſtronomers aſſumed as many He: 
obſerved different motions therein : All which he they 
ſolid and ſpherical. Thus, there were ſeven f doe 
the ſeven planets; the eighth was for the fixed ſtarʒ « >=y * 
called firmament: Ptolemy added a ninth which * mug 
primum mobile. K. Alphonſus added two cryſtalline Ht 
to account for ſome irregularities in the heavenly motio "ery 
laſtly, an Empyrean Heaven was drawn over the — py, 
the reſidence of the Deity. Wa 
The cryſtalline Heavens were ſuppoſed to have no 0. g., 
in them; they incompaſſed the interior, ſtarry, and ma ine 
Heavens, communicating their motion thereto, The 2! 
ſerved to account for that ſlow motion of the fixed ſtars vs, 
by they advance a degree eaſtward in ſeventy years : We” 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes. The ſecond was ty 2 
"87 og of libration or trepidation. 

udoxus ſuppoſed 23 Heavens, Calippus 30, 
3Þ Ariſtotle 47, and Fracaſtor 70. 

he aſtronomers did not much concern themſelves abo 
reality of theſe Heavens, provided they ſerved to accu. * 
any of the celeſtial motions, and agreed with phænomen: b 


ſolve 'te 


Regiomontzn, 


HEBDOMA'DARY *, hebdomadarius, a member of TP. 
or convent, whoſe week it is to officiate in the choir, & 


* 'The word is derived from the Greck 8 a week, and &.» 
from re, ſeven. * 


HE/BRAISM, an idiom or peculiar manner of expreſſion in the 


Hebrew language. 


HE'BREW Chara#ter. Of this there are two kinds; the ancien 


called the ſquare, and the modern or rabbinical characters ne. 
what rounded. The former ſtand more ſquare than the abe 
and are the characters uſed in the text of the ſcriptures, *. 
and the latter are uſed for the gloſs or comment. 


HEeBREw Language, or HEBREW, that formerly ſpoken by thy 


Jews, in which all the books of the Old Teſtament are write; 
hence called the ſacred Nguage, There is no piece wrote k 
pure Hebrew beſide theſe, and even ſome parts of thoſe ar: U 
Chaldee. So that Hebrew is the moſt ancient language, ofa x 
we know. | 
The Hebrew has but one ſimple conjugation; but this is v. 
ried in each verb ſeven or eight ways, which has the effect di 
many different conjugations, and under one wordaffrd: a gre: 
number of expreſſions whereby to repreſent all the fer 
modifications of a verb, which, in the modern and moſt of hc 
learned languages, are expreſſible only by phraſes. 
The original words in Hebrew, called roots, rarely conf « 
more than three letters, or two ſyllables, expreſſed by tw 
ſounds, or the ſame ſound redoubled and indicated by  pout, 
The Hebrew has twenty-two letters, which are divicec ta 
uttural, palatal, dental, labial, and lingual. 
There are only five vowels in the Hebrew, the ſame wi 
ours; but each is ſubdivided into two, a long and a ſhort. | 
To theſe ten or twelve vowels muſt be added others cave 
ſemi-vowels, which are only to connect the conſonants ul 
make the caſier tranſition from one to the other. | 
There are about forty different accents in the Hebrew, © 
uſe of ſeveral of which is not well aſcertaincd. | 
In general they ſerve, 1. To diſtinguiſh the ſentence: and th 
members thereof, like the points, &c. in Engliſh, 2. 19 f. 
termine the quantity of the ſyllables : And, 3. Lo n 
tone wherewith they are to be ſung or ſpoke. 


Ralbinical Ax BR Ew, or modern Hebrew, that uſed by tit Rat 


bins in their compoſitions, - 
The baſis of this is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with den. 
terations thercin, the meaning of which they have very md 
enlarged. "They have borrowed ſeveral things from the in 
bic ; the reſt chiefly from the Greek, Latin, and moe 
tongues, particularly that ſpoke in the place where ca 
bin wrote.“ _ 
M. Simon, obſerves in his Hiſt. Crit. that the Rabbi jos 
anſlated moſt of the ancient philoſophers, mathematcn þ 
aſtronomers, and phyſicians ; they do not want © 


. J Ps. 
and poets, and have wrote on moſt ſubjects themſeles. | 


| 12 
HE/CATOMB , hecatembe, in antiquity, a ſacrifce d? 


4 ft, 
dred oxen, at as many altars, and by as many pries: 
* The word is Greek in, and derived fron 4% 

ered, and geg., an ox. as conſiſting of a hundred Pu 


28 

er ft * 
«al 10” 
am 
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from ixa7#, a hundred, and 8g, a 1007, 35 1 7 
conſiſt on'y of twenty five quadrupecs. pet 
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— — . told ſacrificed a Hecatomb to the muſes, for 
0 of dfcorering the 


8 # 
ie 5 rie Her, heftica, in medicine, a ſpe- 
HE' "Flow S are chronical, and continually, by 


mild and remitting heat, conſume 


cies h 1 
F preterhatur2l, thoug and impair the ſtrength. See 


the Juice induce 2 conſumption 
4 The word is Greek derung, and derived from Le, habit. 
*. in agriculture, a fence incloſing a field of garden, 
HEDGE, boughs or buſhes, interwoven together. f 
* The word is Saxon hegge, or hege, which literally ſignify circum- 
ference or incloſure. ; 97 4 » £48 
vickſet HEDGE, that-made of live trees in contradiſtinCtion to 
Lu made of ſakes ot dry boughs: en 
Mortimer directs that the ſets of a thorn quickſet Hedge, &c. 
-- 2s one's thumb, cut between four and five inches off the 
wo, . if it has a ditch, that it be three feet wide a-top, 
c {ot at bottom, and two feet deep: That, if the Hedge be 
without a bank or ditch, the ſets be in two rows, a moſt 
4 adicular, and a foot aſunder ; that the turf be laid with 
the graſſy fide downwards; and, at every thirty feet diſtance, 
a young oak, elm, crab, &c. be placed ; that ſtakes be drove 
bs the looſe earth, about two feet and a half diſtance, down 
d. | 
RN FHedge is about nine years growth, it may be 
ſplaſhed, by giving the ſhoots a cut half through, and then 
weaving it about the ſtakes, and trimming the ſuperfluous 


- 


Inſtead of a-north-caſt wall to a garden, Lawrence adviſes to 
lunt 2 crab- tree Hedge of three rows, which will be a good. 
ts againſt the winds from theſe quarters which blow two 


parts in three of the whole year, beſides the ſtock of fruit ſuch 


edge will yield. 
. — the hind part of the foot. See FOOT, 
Heri of 4 horſe, the loweſt and hind =_ of the foot between: 
the quarters and oppoſite to the toe. It ſhould be high, large, 
and even on the paſtern. Horſes are incident to ſcabbed heels 
and ſcratches. f 
Hr GIRA #, in chronology, a celebrated epocha among the 


Arabs and Mahometans. 
The word is Arabic hagirah, which ſigniſies light. 


The event which gave occaſion to this epocha was Mahomet's 
flioht from Mecca ; the magiſtrates of this city, fearing this im- 
or might raiſe a ſedition, expelled him on the 1 by or 16th 
of July An. D. 622, being the 14th year of his aſſuming the 
character of prophet, and under the reign of the emperor He- 
raclius. 
There is an earlier Hegira in the ſame year, when Mahomet 
| and his diſciples relinquiſhed Medina. Beth theſe Hegira's 
| the Mahometans call hegiratan. 
The years of the Hegira conſiſt only of 354 days.— To find 
what Julian year a given year of the Heyira correſponds to, 
reduce the year of the Hegira given into days by multiplying 
by 354, divide the product by 365, and from the quotient 
ſubtract 2s many days as there are tour years in the quotient 
for the intercalations, and to the remainder add 622. 
HEIGHT, the third dimenſion of a body with regard to its ele- 
ration above the ground. See DIME/NSION, A/LTI- 
TUDE, and ELEVA'TION. 


HEIR *, heres, in the civil law, whoever ſucceeds to the 
eltate and effects of another, either by right of blood or teſta- 


ment. 


* The word is derived from the Latin 4-eres, fignifying the 


ſame thing, and that from rec, to flick faſt, or follow im- 
mediately. ; 


There are two principal kinds of Heirs, apparent and pre- 
ſumptive ; the former are ſuch on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo 
ſettled that they cannot be ſet aſide without infringing it. Pre- 
ſumptive Heirs are the next relations, or Heirs at law to any 
perion, who, it is preſumed, will be Heirs, unleſs a contrary 
Gſpofition of the teſtator prevent them. 
HEIR, in common law, he who ſucceeds by right of blood to 
any man's lands or tenements in fee only. | 
0 Heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the acts of 
- anceſtors, if he be named, becauſe qui ſentit commodum 
ire debet & onus. 


Moveable or immoveable chattels are given by teſtament as the 
teſtator pleaſes; 8 


em Conſcience likes beſt. 


1 8 ee are ſuch houſhold furniture as is not inven- 
"ap er the owner's deceaſe, but neceſſarily deſcends to the 
Aong with the houſe; ſuch are tables, preſſes, cupboards, 

yn — &c. theſe in ſome countries accrue by cuſtom, 

HELF- mon law, to the heir. 


POLIS , in antiquity. A K. . b 
down the wat)? IS a kind of machine for battering 


* . 
The word is Greek Hare, and formed of bg, the ink. 


nitiv . * ; ; 
wor , of the verb a-giw, tO invade or ſlay, and Tr, a city or 


It was : er 
no more than the battering-ram with a covering over 


otherwiſe the ordinary may diſtribute them as 


demonſtration of the 47th prop. of Euclid's 


| 


HEL 


it to prevent its being ſet on fire and to ſercen the men therein. 


It had ſeveral iron points wherewith the execution was done. 
Within were a great many ſoldiers who drove" it by main 


ſtrength, by means of ropes, againſt the wall where a breach 
was intended to be made. | 


Demetrius is ſaid to be the inventor of the Helepolis and 
divers other warlike engines; for which reaſon, and the num- 
ber of cities he took thereby, he was denominated Poliorcetes, 
or city-taker. 162 | 

HELVACA *, in 2 ſacrifices and other folemn rites 
performed in honour of the ſun. 4 - Sa_ 
The word is Greek, and derived from ..,, the ſun. 

HELVACAL * Rifmg and ſetting of a ſtar, &c. in aſtro- 
nomy, is its emerſion from, of immerſion into the ſun's rays. 

* 'The word is of the ſame original with the former. 


A ſtar is ſaid to riſe heliacally, when, after being in conjunRion 
with the ſun, and fo inviſible, it gets at ſuch a diſtance as to be 
ſeen before the fun riſe; and it ſets heliacally, when it ap- 
proaches ſo near the ſun as to be hid by his rays: So that 
ſtrictly theſe are only an apparition and occultation. 
The Heliacal riſing, of the moon happens, when ſhe is 17” 
diſtant from the ſun ; for the other planets 20* diſtance is 
required, and for the ſtars more or leſs according to their mag- 
nitude. 
To find by the globe the time of the year when any known 
ſtar or planet will riſe or ſet Heliacal: 
Rectiſy the globe, and bring the ſtar or planet to the eaſt part 
of the horizon ; then fee what degree of the ecliptic is elevated 
above the weſtern horizon, according to the reſpective arch of 
viſion; then the oppoſite degree on the horizon, ſo found 
compared with the calendar, will ſhew you the day of its riſ- 
ing; and for its ſetting bring the ſtar or planet to the weſt ſide 
of the horizon; obſerve to the eaſt what degree is elevated 
equal to the known arch of viſion : Then, by the oppoſite de- 
gree, will be found the day of its ſetting. | | 
HELIAYA *, in antiquity, a judicial court held to be the moſt 
conſiderable among the Beans, particularly at Athens, for 
the cognizance of civil matters and the delinquencies of mili- 
tary men. n 
* The word is Greek az, and derived from u-, the ſun, as 
this court was held in the open air in fight of the ſun; or from 
ab, to aſſemble together. 1 
HELIA'STES, in antiquity, were the magiſtrates who conſti- 
tuted the above-mentioned court. . 
HE'LICOID Parabola, or parabolic ſpiral, a curve ariſing upon 
a ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apollonian parabola 
being bent round into the periphery of a circle. "The Helicoid 
therefore is a line paſſing through the extremities of the ordi- 
„ which now converge towards the center of the ſaid 
circle. 2 
1. Suppoſe the axis of the common parabola to be bent into 
the periphery of the circle BD M (plate XXXVI. fig. 3.) 
then the curve B FG N A, which paſſes through the extremi- 
ties of the ordinates C F and D G, converging toward the 
center of the circle A, conſtitutes the Helicoid. 
2. If the arch B C, as an abſciſſa, be called x, and the part 
CF of the radius, as an ordinate thereto, be called y; the na- 
ture of this curve will be expreſſed by the equation / x = y y. 
HELIOCENTRIC®* Place of a planet, that place or point in the 
ecliptic wherein a planet would appear to a ſpectator placed in 
the center of the ſun. | 


Ihe word is Greek, and compounded of u., the ſun, and 
&xITpw, A center. 
The Heliocentric place is the fame with the longitude of a 
planet viewed from the ſun. 

HELtocenTRIC Latitude of a planet, the latitude it would ap- 
pear in at any time to a ſpectator placed in the ſun, 

HE'LIOSCOPE *, in optics, a fort of teleſcope, peculiarly 
adapted for obſerving the ſpots, eclipſes, &c. of the ſun, 

* The word is Greek, and compounded of e,, the ſun, and 

Exomiw, to vie w. 

There are various apparatus's of this kind. 
Dr. Hook recommends four reflecting glaſſes placed in the 
tube, whereby the force of the rays will be ſo weakened, as 
only to ſtrike the eye with a 256th part of their force ; and 
this he prefers to all others. | 
M. Huygens only blackens the inſide of the eye-glaſs of the 
teleſcope, by holding it over the flame or ſmoke of a lamp, 
&c. or rather he blackens a piece of plain glafs, and holds it 
between the eye and the object-glaſs; or, which is beſt of all, 
he claps the ſmoked glaſs to another with a rim of thick 
paper between to keep the black from rubbing off, and fits 
the two into a frame, to be applied between the eye and eye- 
glaſs. — But the beſt method of viewing this luminary is by the 
ſolar teleſcope. See Solar TELESCOPE. 

HELIO'STATA *, in optics, an ingenious inſtrument invent- 
ed by the learned Dr. “ Graveſande; ſo called from its uſe, 
which is to fix, as it were, the rays of the ſun in a horizontal 
direction a-croſs the dark chamber, all the while it is in uſe. 

* The word is formed from the Greek 38, the ſun, and rarity, 
to ſtop, or tix, 


The inſtrument is an automaton, or piece of clock-work, 


6 I wholp 


—— — — — 


— — ——— — a — 


nected to the ſecond part of the Helioſtata, w 


noted by the letters V XV Z (fig. 1, 2.) 


Whoſe parts are as follows. A A (plate XXXVI. fig. 1.) is a 
frame about which a metalline ſpeculum S is ſuſpended moveable 
about its axis by means of two ſmall ſcrews a, a. This frame 
is fixed to the piece C, which being hollow is moveable 


upon the cylindric ſhaft P. This pillar is fixed on a trian- 
or 12 or foot ſet perpendicular, by the three ſcrews 
2 


On the back- part of the ſpeculum is fixed a long eyliadiic 
wire, or tail D, in a perpendicular poſition. By this it is con- 
ki hich is a com- 
mon thirty- four hour clock, repreſented at H, the plane of 
which clock is ſet parallel to that of the equator in any given 
place. This clock is ſuſtained on the column F G, in which 
it is moveable up and down by a thin lamina or plate that en- 
ters it as a caſe, and fixed to a proper height by two ſcrews 
d, d, at the fide. The whole is truly adjuſted to a perpendi- 
cular ſituation by means of the three ſcrews I, I, I, in the tri- 
pod L, L, M, and the plummet Q, whoſe capſis muſt an- 
ſwer to the point o beneath. 
The axis of the wheel which moves the index N O, over the 
hour-circle, is ſomewhat large, and perforated with a cylin- 
dric or approaching a little to a conical figure; and receives 
the ſhank of the faid index N O very cloſe and tight, that 
by its motion the index may be carried round. In the extre- 
mity O of the index is a ſmall cylindric piece, with a cylin- 
dric perforation to receive the tail ? of the fork T, yet fo as to 
admit a free motion therein. In each fide of the fork are 
ſeveral holes exactly oppoſite to each other, in which go the 
ſcrews 7, , upon whoſe ſmooth cylindric ends moves the tabu- 
lar piece R. | 
When the machine is to be fixed for uſe, another part is 
made uſe of to adjuſt it; which is called the poſitor, and is de- 
"The cylinder C is 
removed with the ſpeculum from the foot P, and the braſs 
column V put on in its ſtead, and adheres more ſtrictly to 
the = e, that it may keep its poſition while the machine 1s 
conſtituted, 
On the top of the column, about X as a center, moves the 
lever V Z, ſo that it may be any how inclined to the hori- 
ron, and keep its poſition, The arm Y X may be of any 
length at pleaſure, but the arm V Z is of a peculiar con- 
ſtruction, and of a determinate length. To this arm, which 
extends no farther than y, is adapted a fliding-piece Z x 
ſharp-pointed at Z. By this the arm X Z is determined 
to a given length, the piece Z x being fixed by the ſcrews z 2. 
Upon this arm is drawn the ſhort line v x, by which it 
may be lengthened in the whole, and is 2, of the whole 
length X 2. when ſhorteſt, The reaſon is, this arm 1s 
always to increaſe and decreaſe in proportion to the ſecant 
of the ſun's declination to the radius X Z, when ſhorteſt ; 
but the radius is to the ſecant of 23* 30” (the ſun's great- 
eſt declination) as 10000000 to 10904411, or as 100 to 109. 
Now the reaſon of this conſtruction of the arm X is to find 
for any given day the diſtance of the center of the ſpeculum 8 
from the top / of the ſtyle N, which muſt ever be equal to 
the ſ-cant of the ſun's declination ; for it muſt always be equal 
to the diſtance of the top of the ſaid ſtyle / from the center of 
the cylinder R in the fork T, .ud !.t is always equal to the 
faid ſecant of declination. 
For ſince the ſtyle / N and the fork T are in a poſition paral- 
le} to each other, therefore the middle hole in the ſides of the 
fork being (as they muſt be) of the ſame height above the end 
of the index O as is the height of the ſtyle N /, it is evident 
that on an equinoCtial day the ſun's rays will paſs directly 
through the perforation of the piece R, if it be put in a poſi- 
tion parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, or that of the clock ; 
and a'ſo that the top of the ſhadow of the ſaid ſtyle will fall 
exactly on the ſaid hole. 
In this caſe the top of the ſtyle is at the leaſt diſtance from 
the central point of R, and therefore may be repreſented 
by radius, while in any other poſition above or below, 
the diſtance will increaſe in proportion to the ſecant of the 
angle which the rays make with this firſt or middle ray, that 
po by the top of the ſtyle, and through the hole R. 
ow it may be demonſtrated, that on any day of the year, 
if the clock and its pedeſtal be fo fixed that the line of XIT be 
exactly in the meridian, and that the poſition of R in the fork 
be ſuch that the ſun's rays go directly through it, and the ſha- 
dow of the ſtyle's top fall juſt upon the hole; moreover if the 
diſtance of the center of the ſpeculum S from the top of the ſtyle 
be made equal (by the poſitor) to the diſtance of the central 
point of R thereſfrom; and, laſtly, the tail of the ſpeculum D E 
paſſing through R; if then the clock be put into motion, the 


index N O ſhall carry about the tail of the ſpeculum in ſuch a | 


manner, that at all times of that day, when the ſun can come 
upon the ſpeculum, it will reflect the rays conſtantly in one 
and the ſame poſition and direction all the time without vari- 
ation. | 

The machine thus conflituted is placcd in a box or caſe, and 
ſet in a window with one fide open, expoſed to the ſun, and 
all the other parts cloſe ; fo that when the room is made dark, 
and the ſolar microſcope fixed to the tore-part of the box in 
which the Helioſtata is placed, juſt againſt the center of the ſpe- 
culum to receive the reflected horizontal beam, all the expe- 


HELIOTROYPIUM, in natural hift 


HELISPHE/RICAL Line, in navigation, the linea 0 9085 


HELIX *, in geometry, the ſame with a ſpiral line. vi 


Her.1x, in architecture; ſome diſtinguiſh between 


continually approaching nearer its As. p 
in „ Woke the Ke. or little volutes under def. 
of the Corinthian capital, called likewiſe wile. ge 
HELIx, in anatomy, the external circle or bot ep 
in contradiſtinction to the inner pro : 
thereto called the atithelix. See EAR. 1 


rimenits of the darkened room are then n 

This is a very ingenious roll ene ox 2 ® wg 
apparatus, and full of art, but, we fear, too — 
troubleſome for common uſe. However, it ; UN 
this machine is capable of being greatly reduced. 7 "irs 
made to anſwer the end very well without a ccf. 9% 
ſpeculum may be glaſs inſtead of metal, and al fe a0 


the mechanical reader. See Solar MTICROSCO PF ® d 


flower or turnſole. botany, the für 


* The word is Greek yuorghrio, and com 


the ſun, and rw, , -— 1 Counded df 
rr 
cies of jaſper, and has been long — n Amy 
only as a gem, but for its virtues in medicine ne 
has been celebrated, we will not ſay with bow muck je 


from the days of Pliny down to our times, 
It is found in round and irregular maſſes of various 
ſizes, tho the greater part of them are between w 
inches in diameter, and very few much hve. «hy 
perfectly indeterminate in their form, and mare g ® 
common flints than any other ſtone, but that they ha = 
the white coat that they have. The colour of the Het ws 
is a ſine and ſtrong green, ſometimes pure and { * 
more frequently with an admixture of blue in it. þ:; N 
rately tranſparent in thin pieces, and is always ry = 
ed, and ſpotted with blood-red. This is its moſt 8 
racter, and it is from this that it has obtai * 
jewellers, the name of the blood-ſtone. It is v a r 
when broken, it ſhews a ſurface, much like that af the = 
mon flints, and is capable of a very high poliſh. Rum, 
ives fire as a common flint, on being ſtruck againſt a þ 
it will not at all efferveſce with acids, nor is ſoluble as 
hitherto known menſtruum ; in the fire it loſes a 
reen colour intirely, and burns to a duſky grey; only t 
its red variegations retain their natural colour, though With th 
ſame loſs of their brightneſs. As ſingular as this oben 
may appear at firſt heh, it is eaſily reconcileable to tam; 
the red parts of this ſtone, it is to be obſerved, are, int» 
thinneſt plates of it, much more opake than the green, 4 
have a duller appearance in whatever light they are Venti, 
when the ſtone is freſh broken, and the ſurface has not hee 
rendered more equal and uniform by art in the polig 
the green part is therefore coloured by ſome light perle 
particles, probably of the copper kind, as the tranſpatet 
gems are, but the red owes its colour to an admixture fam 
carth ; from this it naturally follows, that the red muſt beth 
opake, the green the tranſparent part, and that the green c. 
lour muſt be driven off by fire, as the colours of all the pet 
cid gems may be; but that the red, which is owing to ſo fue! 
a principle as earth, muſt reſiſt the fire. 
The Heliotrope is common in Egypt, Africa, and in ſen 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. The ancients were perſectiy acquazt 
ed with it, and had a way of making a kind of ſpeculum d 
it, which they ſometimes kept unpoliſhed, and uſed for h- 
ing at the ſun, particularly in eclipſes. They called it2 
Heliotrope, or changer of the effects of the ſun, becauſetat 
the ſun may be looked at in a veſſel of water, and in gee 
ral may not be viewed by the eye from a refleQing ſpeci 
but on the contrary theſe ſpeculums give back its image has 
and dead, that it might be viewed ſafely in them in eclinſs; 
but if plunged into water, that fluid giving it a tempore 
liſh, as it does to all other ſtones, it then returned the m2? 
of the ſun as bright as any other reflector, and it no 00 
could be viewed in it. This is the plain account of the pre 
perties attributed by the ancients to this ſtone, and ulualy 
much miſunderſtood by the moderns, 3 
As to its virtues in medicine, it is reported to be of great dr 
as an aſtringent, either worn externally or taken in po” 
It has been an opinion pretty univerſally received, that K r. 
prevent and ſtop hzmorrhages, if only worn as an nv 
but this is a ſpecies of credulity very happily laughed cu d 
world at preſent. 


according to the direction of the compabs. dee 
and RHUMB. 
It is fo called, becauſe on the globe it winds round ® 


pole helically or ſpirally, and {till approaches near and rect 
thereto. 


* The word is Greek i, a wreath or windings 
from bio, or ixioow, to environ. N Fl 
it and ftr 


; d 10Þ 
Daviler ſays a ſtair- caſe is helical, when the ſteps wind 
a cylindrical newel ; whereas the ſpiral * r alſo bar. 


Firn 


LR * 


Ae LBO RE, belleborus, in 


H E 


duet ument where che wicked ſhall receive 

WELL, a pace of por, life, in contradiſtinction to heaven. 
ther 1 it was called ragrapoc, tartarus, and ons, 
Among :nferna. The Jews called it gehenna or gehinnon, 
hades or alley Near Jerufalem, where was a tophet of place 
ara was perpetually kept up. Divines reduce the pu- 
— — of Hell to a privation of the beatific viſion and the 
niſhments © Kneſs, with continual pains of unextinguiſhable 


ne. ir Hell : That of the is horrible 
Moft oo — of the b 
New Teſtament repreſents Hell as a lake of fire and 
— a worm that dieth not Ar. ö 
Hel, hades, in the ſcripture language, ſometimes denotes 
or buri 


, a medicinal plant _ 
; ted as a ſpecific for the cure of melancho 
— — There a two ſorts of it, white and black 
H Nebore : ok lakes nl 4 
| RE; belleborus albus, veratrum, and neeſewort, 
a .— from that diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
with the contrary epithet of black, that one would won- 
der how the ſame common term of Hellebore came to be attri- 
both of them. 

rk Hellebore is a root naturally covered with a vaſt quan- 


It is of an oblong and ſomewhat tuberous 
oy 6 1 neral ſize is * or two in length, and 
hos, of an inch in diameter. Its ſurface is extremely rough 


ing deeply furrowed, and often covered toward 
2 "ara dab membranes. It is of a moderately 
frm and compact texture, not very heavy, nor extreme! 
hard. It cuts tolerably eaſy with a knife, and leaves a ſmoot 
but not very gloſſy farface. Its colour on the outſide is a deep 
duſky brown, but, when broken, it appears of a whitiſh hue ; 
its fbres are moderately thick and very numerous, and of a 
aler colour than the reſt of the root, It has very little ſmell, 
bat has an acrid, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and extremely nau- 
ſeous taſte. 5 : 
White Hellebore is to be choſen in large and fair roots, plump, 
full, and not too much wrinkled on the ſurface, not too 
eaſily broken, and not appearing duſty when broken, for theſe 
are marks of decay : It ſhould be cleared from the fibres before 
it is uſed, as they have much leſs virtue than the body of the 
t. 
The plant which produces our white Hellebore, which we 
may pretty ſafely affirm to be the fame with that of the anci- 
ents, is one of the polygamia monæcia of Linnæus, and one of 
the herbe multifiliquoſee ſtue cormeulatee of Mr. Ray. It is kept 
frequently with us in the gardens of the curious under the name 
of white Hellebore, and is deſcribed by authors in general un- 


der that of veratrum flore ſub viridi, and helleborus albus flore | 


ex viridi albeſcente. 
The roots of the white Hellebore yield, on a chemical analyſis, 
2 ſpirituous liquor of a very acrid taſte, which coagulates a 
folution of corroſive ſublimate : After this comes an acrid and 
y ſharp liquor, and then a volatile falt in a concreted form, 
Ms moderate quantity of an eſſential oil; after all theſe are 
ſeparated, the remaining earth, or caput mortuum, is more in 
proportion than that of almoſt any other root we are agquaint- 
ed with, being nearly ; part of the weight of the root uſed. 
An infuſion of white Hellebore root in water makes the co- 
lour of the deep blue paper much brighter than before on 
dipping into it, and has exactly the ſame effect upon it that 
. lime water has. 
White Hellebore given in powder or in infuſion is a very 
rough vomit, and at preſent is never adminiſtered as ſuch ; 


the ancients ufed it in this intention, but only when deſperate | 


diſeaſes required a remedy fo violent. It is a powerful ſternu- 
tatory, and is ſometimes uſed as ſuch in ſoporoſe diſeaſes ; but 
the principal uſe made of it at preſent is externally, in un- 
guents tor the itch, among the common people. 

lack HELLEBOR E, helleborus niger, melampodium, and Chri/tmas- 
ree, is a root conſiſting principally of long and tolerably thick 
fibres. It is compoſed of a tuberous button or head, which is 
ſeldom much larger than a ſmall walnut, often not ſo big as 
a nutmeg ; this is of a duſky black colour and of a wrinkled 
ſurface, rom this there ifſue a multitude of fibres or filaments, 
Which are 2, 3, or more inches long of a roundiſh figure, but 
uſually ſomewhat twiſted in the drying, of a tolerable ſmooth 
furface, and of a black colour ; but within it is white, and 


about the thickneſs of a packthread. The whole root is light 
and of a lax texture, 


When freſh, it has 


Cifapreeable taſte ; in which there is a mixture of bitter, actid, 
and mawkiſh, wh 


1 which gives an inclination to vomit, even as 
n almoſt as it is taken into the mouth. 


a Plant which produces the true black Hellebore is one of 

© f%:ndria polygynia of Linnæus, and of the herbe multi ſili- 
pe Je cormculate of Mr. ** and is deſcribed by Caſpar 
= _ u_ the name of Helleborus niger flore roſe, and by 
= on er that of Helleberus niger verus, or legitimus, It is a 
* Laney ſtalks which ſupport the leaves riſing from 
Fin n ut 5 or © inches long, the leaves are deeply 


[2 = large and beautiful, compo 


eaſily cut and powdered when not damp. | 
a pungent and acrid ſmell, and a very 


ine parts more or leſs, which ſtand like fingers. 


HEM 


The flowers ſtand on naked Ralks 5 or 6 inches long, and are 


| ſed of 5 petals, which are at 
white, then purpliſh, and finally preeniſh, and have no 
cup. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſeveral capſules arranged together 
into a head, and containing the ſeeds. 


Black Hellebore was known among the phyſicians in all 
that we have any account of. Diolcorids — Theo hraffus 
are familiar with it; they call it melampodium ; which name, 
they tell us, it had from one Melampo, the firſt man in their 
hiſtories who uſed it, or who invented purging as a cure for 
diſeaſes, and who cured Przetus's mad daughters with it. Tho' 
we find the Greeks familiar with the names of m 
and helleborus, we are left a little in the dark, as to their 
Hellebore being the ſame as ours. However, there ſeems 
— reaſon, from the deſcription, figure, and qualities of our 
lack Hellebore, to ſuppoſe it is the very kind mentioned 
by Hippocrates and all the old Greeks, but that by ſome 
_ there is an error in Dioſcorides's deſcription of this 
ant. 
F ive pounds of black Hellebore root, chemically analyſed, will 
hang eight ounces of a greeniſh liquor of a very acrid taſte, 
ut what makes no change in ſyrup of violets, or in a ſolution 
of corroſive ſublimate ; atter this liquor there come over two 
pounds, 13 ounces, and fix drams of a liquor, which, by de- 
grees from green becomes colourleſs, and from its acrid chan- 
es to an auſtere and ſtyptic taſte, with a remarkable acidity ; 
this turns ſyrup of violets red. The fœtid oil that follows 
theſe will be an ounce and a half in quantity, and the caput 
mortuum 10 ounces; out of which ſix drams of a lixivial 
ſalt may be prepared, and there will remain ſomewhat more 
than two ounces of caput mortuum. Blue paper, rn in an 


elampodium 


infufion of black Hellebore, comes out not of a brighter, but 
rather of a darker and bluer colour than before. It appears 
from the analyſis of the roots of the true Hellebore, that an 
alkali falt predominates in the white, but that an acid is the 
more manifeſt and powerful in the black. 

Black Hellebore is a purge, but not an eaſy one. It is ſome- 
times given in ſubſtance from 10 grains to 20; in which 
doſe, unleſs the root be decayed, it operates very briſkly ; it is 
ſometimes alſo given as a purge in infuſion. In tincture it is 
principally preſcribed as an alterative for attenuating the hu- 
mors; it has been always famous in maniac caſes, and is till 
given in them, though rather as an alterative than purge. The 
purging with Hellebore, however, ſeems to have been coeval 
with the practice of phyſic. Hippocrates makes frequent men- 
tion of it, and ſeems to have given the white as well as the 
black. They uſed many correctives for theſe violent medi- 
cines, and that they might be ſure of the patients having them 
genuine, often ſent him to the place where the plants grew. 
Art preſent the uſe of the black Hellebore as a purge is almoſt 
out of doors, the chemical preparations of antimony and mer- 
cury having been found ſo much more certain, and ſo well to 
anſwer all its purpoſes. 

The ancients, who knew nothing of many of our ſtronger 
purges, might be glad of this, diſagreeable and rough as it 
was ; but there ſeems reaſon to diſregard it in this intention at 
preſent, as we have ſo many more eligible medicines. We at 
preſent only uſe it as an 1 and the only preparation 
of it, kept in the illops, is a tincture which, in the late London 
diſpenſatory, is ordered to be made by infuſing four ounces of 
the root with two ſcruples of cocheneal in a quart of proof 
ſpirit, till it has obtained a ſtrong tincture from it in a ſand- 
heat. The doſe of this is from 15 to 50 drops. It is given in 


hyſteric caſes, and in all diſeaſes ariſing from obſtructions of 
the viſcera, 


HE'LLENISM, a ſort of Græciſm; a phraſe peculiarly adapted 


to the genius of the Greek tongue. | 
Helleniſm is diſtinguiſhed from Græciſm, in that the former is 
not applied to authors who have wrote in Greek, but to thoſe 


who, writing in ſome other language, uſe terms peculiar to 
the Greek, 


HELLENPSTIC, or HeLLEx1sTic Language, that ſpoken 


among the Helleniſts. 


The critics are divided as to this language. Several of them, 
among which are Druſius and Scaliger, take it to be the lan- 
guage uſed among the Grecian Jews: In this language the 
tranſlation of the 70 was wrote, and the books of the New 
Teſtzment compoſed : It was only thus denominated to ſhew 
that it was Greek mixt with Hebraiſms and Syriaciſms. 


HELM, on board a ſhip, a horizontal piece of timber, ſerving 


to move ancther fitted into it at right angles, called the rudder 
of a ſhip. See SHIP. 


HELMu, in chemiſtry, the head of a ftill or alembic, ſo called 


as in figure it ſomewhat reſembles a Helm or helmet. 


HELMET, or HELM, caſque, head-piece, ſteel- cap, &c. an 


ancient armour of defence worn in war and at tournaments, to 


cover the head: And is ſtill uſed by way of creſt over the 


ſhield or coat of arms. 


HEMERO/DROMI *, in antiquity, were ſentinels or guards 


appointed for the ſecurity of cities and other places. 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of Mita, day, and 3;u@-, 
a courſe. 


HEMERODROMI, were alſo a ſort of couriers among the an- 


cients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered their 
diſpatcbes 


- —ͤ— 


— — AWB 2 — . — ö 


— — —„—- 22 — 


note or ſemitone. 


H E M 


diſpatches to a freſh man; and ſo on to the end of che journey. 
HEMICRA/NIA ®, in phyſic, a ſpecies of head-ach, affecting 
only one ſide of the head. | | „ 1) 
„The word is Greek, and compounded of sture, half, and 
xcavor, the head. on 
HE/MICYCLE =, hemicyclus, the fame as ſemicircle, See 
- SE'MICIRCLE. | | 164 


„The word is Greek, and compounded of 9wovs, half, and 


K-, a circle. 
HEMICYCLE, in architecture, particularly denotes arches of yaults 
conſtituting a perfect ſemicircle. ; 

To conſtruct an arch of hewn ſtone, they divide the Hemicy- 
cle into ſo many vouſſoirs, taking care to make them an une- 
ven number that there be no joint in the middle, where the 
key- ſtone ſhould be. 8 

HEMICY/CLIUM, was a part of the orcheſtra in the ancient 
theatre; which Scaliger obſerves was no ſtanding part of it, 
being only ufed where ſome perſon was ſuppoſed to be arrived 

from ſea, as in Plautus's Rudens. 8 

HemicycLivm, alſo fignified a fort of ſun-dial, conſiſting of a 
concave ſemicircle, tie apper cuſp looking to the north. It 
had a ſtyle from the middle of the hemicycle, whereof the 
int that correſponded to the center of the hemicycle, repre- 

| ſented the center of the earth; and its ſhadow projected on the 
cavity of the hemicycle which repreſented the ſpace between 
one tropic and another, the ſun's declination, day of the month, 

hour of the day, &c. 

HE MINA, cotyla and acetabulum, a veſſel of meaſure uſed 
among the ancient Romans that contained half the ſextary. 
* The word is derived from the Greek 9wovs, half. 


It contained 8 ounces of liquor, and was the 12th part of the 


congius. a 
HAI Tus *, or HEMIOLIA, a mathematical term chiefly 
occurring in the ancient muſical writers: It denotes the 
ratio of two things, whereof the one contains the other 
once and a half, as 3: 2, and 15: 10. It is now called ſeſ- 
quialterate. | | 
Fas.) Tha word is compounded of the Greek 5405, half, and dd, 
whole, 
HEMIPLE'GIA -*, HemiPLEexiaA, HEMIPLEGY, or HEM1- 
PLEXY, in phyſic, is when only half of the head and of the 
reſt of the body is affected in the manner of an apoplexy. 
»The words are Greek, and derived from ' 5weov;, half, and 
xMyoow, to ſtrike. Ns 14 | 127 
HE MISPHERE * hemiſpherium, in geometry, the half of a 
globe or ſphere, when divided into two by a plane paſſing 
through its center. n aha 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of une, half, and 
oPaice, a ſphere. | | 
The center of gravity of a Hemiſphere is; of the radius diſtant 
from the vertex. It is proved in optics, that a glaſs Hemi- 
ſphere unites the parallel rays at the diſtance of a 2 and 
one third of a diameter from the pole of a glaſs. 
HEMISPHERE, in aſtronomy, particularly denotes one half of 
the mundane ſphere. The equator Fivides the ſphere into 
two equal parts, called the northern and ſouthern Hemiſpheres, 
having the north and ſouth poles in their reſpective zeniths. 
The horizon alſo divides the ſphere into two Hemiſpheres, the 
upper and lower, having the zenith and nadir in their reſpec- 
tive vertices. 
IHIEMISPHERE,” alſo denotes a projection of half the terreſtrial 
globe or half the celeſtial ſphere on a plane, and is frequently 
called planiſphere. * 
HEMISPHEROTDAL, in geometry, that which approaches 
the figure of a hemiſphere, but is not exactly ſo, being of a 
ſpheroidal form. 
HE/MISTICH *, in poetry, a half verſe, ſuch as 
4 Cernit Deus omnia vindex— 


and, Medio tutiſſimus this — 


The word is Greek, and derived from 5wov;, half, and exec, A HE/PTAT 


verſe. 


IE MIT ONE, in the ancient muſic, what we * call a half 
HEMITRITA/US *, in medicine, a kind of fever denoting 


the ſame as ſemitertian, returning twice every day. 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of zwor, half, and 
ręrra doc, third or tertfan. 

HE/MLOCK. See CICU”TA. 

HEMP, cannabis, in botany, a very uſeful plant for making 
cordage and all things of that kind. 
The ſtalks of Hemp grow to be five or fix feet high, angular, 
and covered with a ſtrong tough bark; and cloathed with 
many digitated leaves, each compoſed of five, fix, or ſeven 
parts, long and narrow, ſharp-pointed and ſerrated about the 
edges, the middlemoſt being longeſt, ſet together upon one 
foot-ſtalk ; they are green above and hoary underneath, and 
rough in handling. The flowers grow towards the top of the 
ſtalk, in that they call the male in bunches, ſmall and 
ſtaminous, which periſh without bringing any ſeed, that 
being produced by the female only without any previous 
Rowers. 


| 


HEPTA'NGULAR Figure, in geometry, is that which Gal 
HE'PTARCHY *, a government conſiſting of ſeven perſots, a 


HERACLVYV DE, HeraACLEs, in antiquity, the deſcendants 


HE'RALD “*, an officer of arms, formerly polleſſec of KP 


The feed, which is che only part uſed i phyſic, ; 
good medicine in * its L. virt a ddt, 
e jaundice. I hey are alſo good againſt EY dr 
e os in ene e 
1 in geo 0 
as many angles. — — 00 
*. The word is G and pounded * 
. varia, angle. _ OA fs, d 
ENDECAGON, in fortification; enotes 
pan potions — 3 Gini 
YDECASY'LLABUM *, in the G ; 
-A * of eleven ſyllables. a Latinos; 
e word is Gr and pounded i 
n eee of bla, den 
HE PAR, in anatomy, the liver, See LIV FER 
KA K. | ER, 
HEPA”TIC, any thing belonging to the liver, 1 
HEPATTTIS, in medicine, an infl ion of the 
an impoſthume of that organ. It bears 3 n liver, vis 
to the pleuriſy, only its ſymptoms are not ſo intenſ; 
- monly either kills the patient or ſuppurates gradual „kan 
nerates into a ſcirthus. See LY VER. 7 * 
HETATOSCOPTA e, in antiquity, the art of di, 
things, by inſpefting ho ae of beats, Weta. 
The is Greek, : 
ears — _ and compounded of Tra, the liver, a! 


HEPS, fruftus cym/bati, in botany, a fru; 
thickeſt in the middle and gro ng 1 "ew, 
of a red colour, ſoft when ripe, and conſiſting of 5 _ ray 
ter, of a very agreeable tartiſh taſte, incloſed with? Is 
{kin or rind, and furrounding a great number of ſmall L, 
hairy, and yery rough ſeeds, . ſumed t 
The ſhrub which produces it is ſufficiently known under th fore the 


name of the common briar or dog-roſe. It with G 
icgſandria pentagynia of Linnzus, and of the Fits — The hi 


umbilicato minore of Ray. written 
The Heps are eſteemed attenuant and diuretic, but are litl nument 
uſed except in the conſerve, which is a very pleaſant one, a appear ( 
ſerves conveniently to reduce the worſt-taſted — ofa | figures, | 


medals, 
Original 
| But Cha 
riſians to 
tizens of 
of hered! 
their uſe, 
Henry II 
milies in 
bore diffe 
came the 
19 ing th 
v hom th, 
Hature of 
und kindr 
I 15 d il 
erms are, 


ſuch as 1 


electuary or linctus into form. 

HEPTACHORD *, in the ancient poetry, verſes ſuns 
played on ſeven chords, that is, in ſeven different tones 15 

probably on an inſtrument with ſeven ſtrings. 1 


The word is Greek, and compounded of rr 
à chord or ſtring. pounded of tare, ſeven, ard g, 


HEPTAGON *, in geometry, a figure conliſting of 7 ſus 
and as many angles, 
The word is Greek, and compounded of irre, ſeven, d 
vr, an angle. | 

If the fides be all equal, it is called a regular Heptagon. 
HEPTAGON, in fortification, a place — by ſeven baſtions 
HEPTA'GONAL Numbers, are a fort of polygonal number, 
wherein the difference of the terms of the correſponding arith- 
metical progreſſion is 5. 
One of the properties of theſe numbers is, that, if they de mi- 
tiplied by 40, and 9 added to the product, the ſum is a ſquur 


number. 


eth of ſeven angles. a 
Cie every \ 
a country divided into ſeven kingdoms. 8” The v 
* The word is Greek, and formed of iure, ſeven, and ayp, ſame t 
rule. ' | There are 
The Saxon Heptarchy included the ſouthern and northen mow whe 
parts of England, which was cantoned into ſeven petty lg 2 
doms, as thoſe of Kent, South-Saxons, Weſt-Saxons, Est. _ "—_ - 
Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaſt-Angles, and Merci The 13 ( 
Heptarchy was formed by degrees from the year 45”, 105 bare 
the kingdom of Kent was firſt erected, and terminated in eg ce) their! 

when- king Egbert re-united them into a monarchy. 
EUCH * in literature, a volume conſiſting of ſere! 

books. 

1 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of ira, ſeven, © 
TWx:5, a book or work. 


Heptateuch chiefly denotes the five books of Moſes called ti 
Pentateuch, together with the two following books, Jolla 
and Judges. | 


Hercules. They were expelled Peloponneſus by Euren 
king of Mycenæ, after the death of Hercules. 
The return of the Heraclydæ into Peloponneſus 154 celedran 
epocha in ancient chronology : The time 5 difccend 
aſſigned, becauſe the divers attempts which they made 
turn are miſtaken for the return itſelf, Petavius anc Xn" 
fix it at the laſt ſucceſsful attempt, 80 years alter the o n 
tion of Troy: This return occaſioned wonderful ane 
in Greece, and is the beginning of profane ., 1 
account of the time preceding it being accounted faouob: 


ade to de 
999 


conſiderable functions and privileges. 


* The word is Saxon according to Du Cange, and der _— 
here, an army, and «ld, a ſervant; becauſe chiefly en ug Tit 


and the four 
of Richard III, who granted 
from ſubſidies, tolls, trouble - 


kings at arms, pourſuivants are 4 


erected by charter 
privileges, as = 


The Heraldss 
rations 
2 divers 


ikewiſe the mar- 
and regulations thereof, and likew n 
arms 1 , proceſſions, coronations, inftal- 


creations of peers, 


arms is often a public teſtimony of the merit of a 


The cuſtom 


the univerſe but very anciently ap- 
themſelves, by which they 
om other people. Nor were theſe marks 
wry Hon confined to nations, but tribes, families, and 
of n_ perſons had their badger, — they were known 
ind. ' ; 
N —— honourable marks of diſtinction became 
33 privilege of ſovereigns, &c. who beſtowed them 


lar ; | 
ons of merit, as pudlic rewards of their good ſervices. 

on 

It appears 


from the belt authors that the arms of houſes, as 
he double name of families, were not known before 
_—— houſand ; and ſeveral have endeavoured to prove, 
the year mo f arms did not begin till the Croiſades of the 
that the 4 1 . the ancient tournaments that fixed the uſe 
Co.” Henry the Fowler, who regulated the tourna- 
of ans; was the firſt who introduced theſe marks. 
* * aſt which appear of older ſtanding in Germany than 
Co? Europe. Such of the nobility and gentry as 
any other park ©, pour he Holy-land, alſo, aſ. 
croſſed the ſeas in the expeditions to the Holy- _ o, aſ- 
ſumed theſe tokens of honour to diſtinguiſh themſelves. Be- 
fore theſe times WC find nothing upon ancient tombs but croſſes 
with Gothic inſcriptions, and repreſentations of the deceaſed. 
The hiſtory of Geoffry, count of Anjou, and ſon of Foulques, 
written by a monk of Marmontier, is the moſt ancient mo- 
nument which makes mention of a coat of arms; nor do _m 
appear on any coins before the year 1336. We meet wi 
fgures, it is true, much more ancient, both in ſtandards and 
medals, but neither cities nor princes ever had arms in form. 
Originally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing arms. 
But Charles V, baving, by charter in 1371, permitted the Pa- 
fans to bear arms, from their example the more eminent ci- 
tizens of other places did the like. Camden refers the original 
of hereditary arms in England to the firſt Norman kings, and 
their uſe, he ſays, was not eſtabliſhed till the reign of king 
Henry III, and inſtances ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable fa- 
milies in England, wherein from that time the ſon always 
bore different arms from the father. At the ſame time it be- 
came the cuſtom for private gentlemen to bear arms, bor- 
rowing them from the lords, of whom they held in fee, or to 
whom they were moſt devoted. Arms at preſent follow the 
rture of titles, being hereditary, and diſtinguiſhing families 
und kindred, as names do perſons and individuals. 
It is a rule that, the more ſimple and the leſs diverſified the 
erms are, the more noble and ancient. Full and entire arms are 
ſuch as retain their primitive purity, without alterations, di- 
minutions, or abatements. The arms of princes of the blood, 
all younger ſons, &c. are not pure and full. 
HERB *, a denomination common to all plants, whoſe ſtalks 
die every year, after their ſeed is ripe. 
* The word is denved from the Latin herba, which ſigniſies the 
ſame thing, 
There are ſome Herbs whoſe root periſhes with the ſtem, and 
others where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral years. The 
former are called annuals : Thoſe which only bear flowers 
and fruit the ſecond year, or even the third, and then periſh, 
we called biſannuals. Herbs whoſe roots do not periſh, after 
ey have ſhed their ſeed, are called perennials, and, if they 
Keep their leaves all the year round, they are called ever- greens. 
Herbs are alſo diſtinguiſhed into kitchen, ſallet, and medici- 


Nai vi 8. 
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law, t) 

cattle: 


prizes all kinds of herbs; it alſo ſigniſies, in 

© green paſture provided by nature for the food of 

ite : It is alſo uſed for the liberty a man hath of feeding his 
app n another man's ground, as in the foreſt. 

* RBAL, a book deſcribing the figure, genus, ſpecies, pro- 
pervies, virtues, Kc. of herbs, trees, ſeeds, and plants. It alſo 
©en0e5 a collection of ſpecimens of the ſeveral kinds of plants, 
eh 1m the leaves of a book. We have a method for doin 

te, Oe philoſophical tranſactions. And alſo in Dr. Hill's 

MAB = works of the royal ſociety. See HOR”TUS ficcus, 
ng. © Perlon converſant in plants, the fame as bo- 
nr 

PERCULES, 5 aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the 

pe vemupnere, dee CONSTEL.LATION. 
4 | LEUS A larbiis, 

TI ror of attacks and the difficulty of cure. 

DFTAMENTS, in law are ſuch i eable thi 
a man may have to his FAY 8 eee e 
ance, or which d humſelf an is heirs, by way of inberi- 
ie . 4 = 5 9 otherwiſe bequeathed, of courſe 

Fannie cir © blood, and fall not to the executor 

ar, as chattels do. 


in medicine, the epilepſy; ſo called 


By the grant of Hereditaments, iſles, ſeignories, manor; 
houſes, lands of all ſorts, charters, rents, ſervices, advow- 
ſons, conveyances, and whatever may be inherited, will paſs. 
HEREDITARY, whatever belongs to a family by right of ſuc- 
ceſſion from heir to heir. 3 
EREDITARY, is alſo applied to good or evil habitudes, as di- 
ſeaſes, that as | be tranimitted by blood from father to ſon. 


HaREDITARY Right, denotes a right a perſon hath to ſucceed 
to the effects of his anceſtors, 


HERE'SIARCH *, or arch-hcretic, the founder of a hereſy, or 
the ring-leader of a ſect of heretics, 
* The word, is Greek aizoiagyS., and compounded of alf, 
hereſy, and *ex3, prince or chief. ; 
HERESY, an etror in ſome eſſential point of chriſtian faith, 
e with obſtinacy, faction, diſingenuity, and hypo- 
criſy. 
HERE TIC, a perſon who maintains or adheres to a hereſy, 
eſpecially if convicted thereof. | 
HE/RISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with a great num- 
ber of ſmall iron ſpikes or nails, the points whereof are turn- 
ed outward, ſupported in the middle by a ſtake, wherein is a 


pivot on which it turns; and ſerving as à bartier to block up 
a paſſage. 0 


HERMA PHRODITE, one who partakes of both ſexes. 

* The word is Greek EE, and compounded of Eg, 
Mercury, and Agger, Venus, as being a mixture of Mer- 
cury and Venus, that is, of male and female. | 

Moſt, if not all thoſe reported to be Hermaphrodites, are pro- 
bably no other than mere women, whoſe clitoris is grown to 
an exorbitant ſize; and whoſe labia pudendorum become 
ary ns 23 ne: 

he lateſt botaniſts and floriſts call a diviſion of plants Her- 

maphrodites ; and divers of the inſe& and reptile kind are alſo 
Hermaphrodites, particularly worms and ſnails. 

HERMA”THENA, in antiquity, a ſtatue repreſenting Mercury 
and Minerva both in one. 


The word is compounded of Hermes, Mercury, and Athena, a 
Greek name of Minerva. 

HERMERA'CLES, in antiquity, a ſtatue compounded of the 
figures of Mercury and Hercules, 

HERMES, or Her ma, in antiquity, a fort of ſquare, or cu- 
bical figure, of Mercury, commonly made of marble, though 
ſometimes of braſs, without arms or legs, and placed by the 
Greeks and Romans in their croſs-ways. 

HERMETTIC, or HeRMETICAL Art, a name given to chemi- 
ſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes Iriſmegiſtus was the inven- 
tor or excelled therein. | 4 
We know but little of this Hermes, only that he was an an- 
cient king of Egypt, a thouſand years before /Eſculapius, 

HERMETICAL Philoſophy, that which undertakes to ſolve all 
the phænomena of nature from the three chemical principles, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. A conſiderable addition was made 
to the ancient Hermetical philoſophy by the modern doctrine of 
Alcali and Acid. See AL/CALI. 

HERMETICAL Phy/ic, the art of healing as founded on the 
Hermetical philoſophy. 

HERMETICAL Scal, a method of ſtopping plaſs-veſſels for che- 

mical operations ſo very accurately, that nothing can eſcape. 
It is done by heating the neck of the veſſel in the flame of a 
lamp, till it be ready to melt, and then twiſting it cloſe toge- 
ther with a pair of pincers. 
Veſlels may likewiſe be ſealed hermetically, by ſtopping them 
with a plug of glaſs well luted into the neck of the veſſel; or 
by inverting another ovum philoſophicum over that wherein 
the matter is contained, 

HE'RMIT *, EREMuTTA, or EREMIT, a devout perſon retired 
into a ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer and contempla- 
tion. 


* The word is derived from the Greck tw, a wilderneſs, 


HE/RMITAGE, a ſmall hut or habitation, built in ſome de- 
ſert or ſolitary place, inhabited by a hermit. ” 
HERMODA'/CTYL, in pharmacy, is a drug about which there 
has been great controverſy, among authors who have treated 
of theſe ſubjects, in times when natural hiſtory was Jeſs known: 
many ſuppoſed it to be the fruit of a plant; this, however, is 
an opinion too abſurd to be at this time advariced by any 
body, and, notwithſtanding the ſingular figure of the Hermo- 
dactyl, there is no body who now diſputes its being a root, 
There is ſcarce any root ſo well diſtinguiſhed by its ſhape as 
the Hermodactyl; it is of a determinate and regular figure, 
and repreſents a fort of trigonal pyramid ſituated in the midſt 
of the baſe, or the common figure of a heart cut in two; one 
end is broad, the other ends in an obtuſe point ; and one ſide 
is protuberant, the other flat, and paring as if the root had 
been ſplit at it; and on the protuberant fide there runs all 
along from the point or apex to the center of the baſe a furrow. 
It is not much leſs determinate in ſize, than in ſhape; it is 
ſeldom met with of lefs than half an inch in length, and 
very rarely of more than an inch. It is of a perfectly ſmooth 
and even ſurface, and of a looſe ſpungy texture, eaſily falling 
into a farinaceous powder on being rubbed in a mortar, It 
is moderately heavy, and has very little hardneſs ; it does 
not cut eaſily with à knife, and, where it does, it exhibits an 


uregulas 
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itregular ſurface, Its colour on the ſurface is a pale brown, 
with a faint caſt of reddiſhneſs among it; within it is per- 
fectly white, like flour of wheat. 
We are not to imagine that the HermodaQyl, as we have been 
here deſcribing it, that is, as it is found among the druggiſts, 
is the complete root of a plant in its natural ſtate, It is rather 
the nucleus of a bulbous root diveſted of its external coats, 
and prepared for drying, and for medicinal uſe. 
Hermodactyls are brought to us from Egypt and Syria, where 
the people eat them, in order to make themſelves fat. The 
plant which produces the Hermodactyl is one of the number 
of the triandria monogynia of Linnzus, and of the herbe bul- 
boſa radice predite of Mr. Ray. It is a ſpecies of colchicum, or 
meadow faffron, very different from ours indeed, and probably 
not yet well defcribed by any author. 
Hermodactyls, examined by a chemical analyſis, yield a large 
quantity of an acid, and no ſmall portion of an urinous phlegm, 
a little oil, a large quantity of earth, and a very ſmall quan- 
tity of fixed i falt. 
The dried roots, as we have them in the ſhops, are a gentle 
purge, and have the credit of being peculiarly good in rheu- 
matic diſorders ; but, at preſent, are but little uſed. 


HE/RNIA *, in medicine, a tumor formed by the deſcent of | 


the inteſtines or omentum out of their place : It is popularly 
called a rupture. 

- * The word is Latin, and originally ſignifies a tumor in the 

ſcrotum. 

The preternatural tumors formed at the navel are called om- 
phalocele and exomphalos ; thoſe of the ſcrotum oſcheocele; 
and, if in other parts of the belly, they are called ventral, A 
tumor proceeding from a falling out of the inteſtines is term- 
ed an enterocele ; from the omentum epiplocele z from wind 
pneumatocele ; from water hydrocele. They differ alſo as 
to their ſize ; ſome are ſoft, others hard; ſome fixed, ſome 
moveable, others not without great difficulty, or not at all 
returned into the abdomen ; the laſt are called adheſive rup- 
tures. Sometimes the parts prolapſed are ſo confined, that 
the wind and faces can by no means be tranſmitted ; theſe we 
denominate incarcerated ruptures ; ſome are free from pain 
others very painful and attended with ſickneſs, vomiting, and 
many bad ſymptoms. 

The cauſes are various, though the immediate cauſe is always 
ſome violence offered to the abdomen, and principally the 
navel. 

An omphalocele in children is not very dangerous, and, for 
the moſt part, eaſily cured. In adults likewiſe there is no 
creat danger, while the parts are capable of being returned ; 
but, if the protruſion of the inteſtines through a narrow fora- 
men of the navel cannot be returned, it is a very hazardous 
caſe; for the blood muſt be prevented from returning out of 
the protruded inteſtines, and the ſtagnating fluids occaſion in- 
flammation, exceflive pain and anguiſh with vomiting, and 
indeed the iliac paſſion ; and likewiſe a mortification of the 
inteſtines followed by a painful death. But, if the inteſtines 
can be returned, an omphalocele, as well as ny other rup- 
ture, is ſooner cured in children than in adults, by the uſe of 
a proper bandage, and the obſervation of a regular diet and 
exerciſe. 
There are two methods of cure, the one when the inteſtines can; 
the other, when they cannot be returned. In the firſt caſe, the in- 
teſtines and omentum muſt be returned and bound up tightly to 
prevent a relapſe. In tender infants, after repreſſion and repoſi- 
tion, apply a ſmall round plaiſter to the navel, laying another 
over that covered with linen or leather, and over this a ſimple 
thick compreſs, as in a recent and flight diſorder; then, faſten 
the whole with a ſimple roller carried ſeveral times round the 
body, taking care, when this is opened, that it be immediately 
bound up. 
When the diforder is inveterate, uſe a double compreſs of a 
leſs fize, and upon that lay a leaden plate, then a larger com- 
preſs, and proceed as before. But in children, adults, and 
old men, apply a truſs ſuitable to the purpoſe, furniſhed with 
a peculiar plate and faſtened round the belly. But, before you 
uſe this bandage, you ſhould lay on the navel a ſound ſtrength- 
ening plaiſter, and upon that a ſticking plaiſter with a compreſs. 
But, if the aperture is ſo narrow that the inteſtines cannot be 
repelled, and the patient is troubled with a vomiting and 
acute pains, apply proper clyſters and emollient cataplaſms. 
If you ſtill find the inteſtines unht for repoſition, inject the 
ſmoke of tobacco into the anus, till it give a ſtool, and they 
are relaxed, If there is an inflammation in the inteſtines, you 
muſt immediately open a vein, and bleed plentifully ; by this, 
with a gentle preſſure of the hand, the prolapſed parts re- 
turn into the ablomen. After this, you mult preſs the orifice 
with your fingers, a compreſs, and then a proper linen ban- 
dage as before, 
If all this prove ineffectual in twenty or twenty-four hours, 
immediate recourſe muſt be had to the chirurgical operation, 
which is thus performed : the patient is laid on a bed or table, 
with his head ſomewhat low, but his belly and buttocks ele- 
vated, and is faſtened down to prevent his moving; then the 
ſkin over the navel is held tranſverſely, and, being drawn tight, 
an inciſion is carefully made with a knife till you have un- 
covered the inteſtines, Ihe beſt inſtrument for this inciſion 
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Whenthe inteſtines are thus replaced Wound pot 
by an aſſiſtant, ſhould be bound up. yr: : being pn, 2 
the patient muſt keep quiet, and the ban feſt | 
or four days, unleſs extraordinary ſymptom; ® fir thy — 
trary z „after the firſt opening, it may be hir dec * 
day: And, when it is healed, a proper bandage Croſſe ed roe 
ſary, but adults and old men muſt wear a truſs i fl Neve, WI 
As to Petit's method of cure, ſee Garangeot's in ir ns poe 
For the cure of an enterocele without ind. Qing, obſe 
uſed the following method : firſt, he retumel U. Las he 1 
into the belly, then applied a corroſive medicin | his 
os pubis, to the place where the inteſtines deſce 1 above ths wiel 
recommends oil of vitriol) in ſuch plenty, that 1 © (an In 
penetrate the ſkin ; for, the deeper the eſchar the Mgt for the 
tual the remedy: Therefore, he orders it tb be wur fe age 
three or four days, that the ſæin may be more r lr faul 
_ every ſreſh application of the oil, he remo 5 5 It is 
char; then he dreſſed the wound with a plaiſter Wu leave 
ſus and oxycroceum mixed in equal parts and jo par, und: 
leather, and ſecured it with compreſſes and band Ped hy The 
plaiſter alone, he affirms, ſeparates the eſchar and « Th tire. 
ulcer. He ordered any excreſcence of ſpongy feſh + are | 
off with the lapis infernalis. The patient muſt obſ o een amo! 
diet, and refrain from exerciſe till the wound — 1 Gres 
which, he lays the rupture-plaiſter on the cicatrix 4 Ate bette 
a proper bandage, which muſt be worn till the ſy Wa us, \ 
pre _ to prevent a relapſe. King ry te ann 
000 l. for this arcanum, which was A = 
a5 Engliſh. i ves hs hit F event 
The celebrated method of the prior de Cabrier for «.. 2 
an enterocele or any rupture, without bandage or fon 8 : there: 
it does not prove effectual without containing the forme. ont 
was purchaſed about the end of the laſt century by Low tende 
and then made public for the good of mankind, It d, _ 
by ſpirit of falt mixed with red wine, and drank for By _ 
mornings faſting, the patient remaining for four or fix he. If the 
afterwards without taking either victuals or drink. But, py _ 
ſhould not agree with the ſtomach, then only every 2 the d 
For a child from two years old to fix, three or four & + * 
a ſpoonful or two of red wine; from fix years to ten * _ 
drachm of the ſpirit with a pint of wine for ſeven doſe. hi N 
to be continued, if neceſſary, for a fortnight longer in the * 1 
manner. From ten to fourteen years, the quantity of the bis = | 
may be increaſed to two drachms : From fourteen to eickie. HERO 
to two drachms and a half; and, aſter eighteen, to five dra, 0 
During four months, after this courſe is begun, a ſtecl Hen. 8 
muſt be worn night and day, exactly fitted to the ruptur, = 
The patient ought never to fit down, but either fland ol; 7 01 . 
and neither run, ride, nor go in a coach, taking great car he * 
to commit no error in diet. Under the truſs, the follow: hes 
plaiſter is applied to the part, being firſt ſhaved, Tae“ 1 
maſtich half an ounce ; labdanum, three drachms; hypocrfs but lat 
one drachm ; three dried Cyprus nuts; of ſealed earth, t HERO] 
drachm ; black pitch, three ounces ; Venice turpentine, hw 
drachm ; yellow wax, one ounce ; dry comfrey-root, half HERPE 
ounce ; make into a plaiſter according to art. ant in 
HERO “, in the ancient mythology, a great and illufr 8 
perſon of a mortal nature, though ſuppoſed by the pod 40 
to partake of immortality, and after his death placed by d Fi 4 
in the number of the gods. E g © 
* The word is derived from the Latin here, which pe i en 
ſame thing. There 
A Hero is partly of divine, and partly of human extricus accom 
and coincides with what we otherwiſe call a demi-god. ſerpigo 


character therein. 4 
The Hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſcs, Lu, 
of the Eneid, Æneas; of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, Cote, 
Bulloign ; of Milton's Paradiſe Joſt, Adam; though © 
Dryden will have the devil to be Milton's Hero, in fegt. 
gets the better of Adam, and drives him out of Paradile, & 
' CHARACTER. 12 
Many of the critics find fault with the Hero of the * 
he is too delicate, wants of the fire, firmnels, and une ? 
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ble ſpirit remarkable in the Hero of the Iliad. 
derneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the gods, are virtues it ; 
claſs of mankind ; they do not ſtrike enough fora f 
is to be the inſtrument of ſuch notable expioits—# "= 
to this, F. Boſſu obſerves, that /Eneas's character Vt 
be formed on the model either of Achilles or Lg 1 
be of the ſame kind with them, as the fable, ang 10555 
Fneid, were very different from thoſe of the [lad ar = 
Virgil's deſign was to make the Romans receive of ed 
of government, and a new maſter, who then 127 
the qualities requiſite for the founder of a tate, a 

tues which make a prince beloved. io be of 
Virgil was reſtrained in his choice; his Hero was 0 flat 
genius of Auguſtus. The characters of _ g 7% an 6 
as being directly oppoſite to his deſign, he 088 obs ler 
Turnus and Mezentius, who are the countet TL. 
It is diſputed, whether it be neceſſary that che 2 


— 
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Hegoic Verſe, that wherein Heroic poems are uſually compoſed 


HES 


and virtuous man? F. Boſſu maintains the 

poem be a Hero in morality, and a hero in poetry, 
negauve. diſtinction is to be made, as between moral and =] 
the fam eſs, Hence as the manners of Achilles and Me- 
tical goodn poetically as good as thoſe of Ulyſſes and ZEneas ; 
e o cruel and unjuſt men are as regular poetical He- 
fo as theſe two juſt, wile, and good men. Eat: : 
_ Ariftotle may ſay in his books of morality, in his 
0 he ſpeaks another language : 'The Hero of a poem, he 
poctcꝭ muſt neither be good nor bad, but between both ; 
be either be ſuperior to the generality of mankind by 
- virtue and juſtice, nor inferior to them by his crimes and 
kr abel, reaſon 


Homer, and the rules of Ariſtotle and Horace 

—＋ 5 far from being neceſſary that the Hero be a 
et man, that it is not neceſſary he be an honeſt man. 

_ / whether the cataſtrophe is 8 


* xewiſe diſputed 
ee or whether it be allowable to leave 


The 2 practice of the heroic poets ſtands for the affirma- 


a according to Ariſtotle, unhappy cataſtrophes 
— „ * as. { and always much better received 
— * the ancients. One reaſon, indeed, may be that in 
— monarchs being odious, nothing pleaſed the people 
better than to ſee the misfortunes of kings: And even among 
us. where that conſideration does not hold, yet the unhappy 
concluſion has its advantage. The tragic ſcene is the throne 
of the patſions ; now theſe ariſe moſt naturally from unhappy 
events, and the audience feel more forcible effects therefrom 
than if their tears had been wiped away, and their ſighs ſmo- 
thered in the ſatisfaction of a more happy peripeteia. 
But theſe reaſons do not hold in the epopœia, which is not in- 
tended ſo much to purge the paſſions; as to remove ill habi- 
tudes.— But it is true withal, that the epopœia does not ex- 

e all unhappy concluſions. | 
_ poet a his Hero as a pattern of perfection for imi- 
tation, the misfortunes falling on him would ſuit very ill with 
the deſign ; but this was, doubtleſs, the fartheſt thing from 
the intentions of the great maſters of the epopœia. The only 
reaſon, perhaps, for this uniform practice of the poets is, that 
2n epic poem containing an action of more extent than 
that of tragedy, the reader would not be ſo well ſatisfied, if, 
after fo many difficulties as the Hero is brought to ſtruggle 
with, he ſhould not at laſt be brought off, but periſh miſerably. 
HERO“ C Ae, that period of the world wherein the heroes 
are ſuppoſed to have lived. It coincides with the fabulous age. 
Hrroic Poem, that which deſcribes ſome extraordinary enter- 

prize, and is the ſame with epic poem. See E'PIC Poem. 


the nature of the poem, which is a fable, 


in the Greek and Latin ; hexameter verſes are called Heroic, 
as being alone uſed by Homer, Virgil, &c. 

Alexandrine verſes of 12 ſyllables were formerly called Heroic ; 
but later writers uſe verſes of ten ſyllables. 

HEROINE, heraina, a woman poſſeſſed of the virtues of a 
hero, or that has performed ſome heroic action. 

HERPES “, in medicine, a bilious puſtule, which, breaking 
out in different manners upon the ſkin, accordingly receives 
Cifterent denominations, 

Ihe word is Greek ing, and derived from rw, to creep. 


If they appear ſingle in the face, the baſe is inflamed and the 
top pointed; and having diſcharged a drop of matter, the red- 
eſs and pain go off, and they dry away. 

There is another ſort more corroſive, which riſes in a ring, 
accompanied with ſmart, and ſometimes itching. It is called 
ſerpigo, and vulgarly the tetter or ringworm. 

Another kind of this diſeaſe appears in large cluſters upon the 
neck, breaſt, loins, &c. attended with a flight fever and in- 
fiammation. The heads are white and mattery, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſmall round ſcab reſembling millet-ſeed : Whence 


b = Herpes miliaris, and vulgarly ſhingles. See ERYSI- 
CLAS, 


HERRING. Sce FI'SHERY. 
CD & . JS. * . . 
HERSE » In fortification, a lattice or port-cullis, in form of a 
barrow, beſet with iron ſpikes. 
The word is French, literally ſignifying a harrow, and is de- 
rived from 'erfex, Or herpicia, contracted into bercia, that de- 
notes the ſame thing, 
, 3 . . R 
uf is uſuall) hung by a rope, which is cut, in caſe of a ſur- 
/ 4} - when the firſt gate is broke open, that the Herſe 
— 4 3 = {top up the paſſage. It is alſo called ſarraſin or 
act, When it is made of ſtraight ſtakes without any croſs- 
Pieces, it is called orgues. 
Or w N SS . . 
T4 LY ant of chevaux de frize, the beſieged lay a kind of Herſe 
the e way or in breaches, with the points up, to incommode 
Me 3 of horſe and foot. . 
-NSI'L Ts : T7 
ES e uin the military art, a ſort of beam, &c. be- 
„e 4 2 
do inc and 12 feet long, whoſe two ſides are full of ſpikes, 
en both horſe and foot. 
de word is a diminutiv : 
HESPPR » 5 rh the preceding. ; 
1 Sbelus, in aſtronomy, the evening ſtar, Venus 
0 called, when ſhe ſets after the ſun. 


Le Wor is (2.2 L &- 
me Hed 1 deck feries, the brother of Atlas, and father of 


ee 


H E X 


HESPE ND Es, in the ancient mythology, were the daugh- 
ters of Heſperus, 


which were three in number Ægle, Are- 

thuſa, and Heſperethuſa. They are repreſented by the ancients 
as having the keeping of certain golden apples on the other 
fide the ocean. The poets aflign them a dragon to watch the 
fruit: This dragon Hercules ſlew, and n off the apples. 

Gardens of the HesptRIDEs, horti Heſperidum, are variouſly 


placed, but thoſe who place them at Bernich, a city of Barca, 
ſeem to agree beſt with the fable. 


HE'TEROCLITE *, in grammar, an irregular or anomalous 
word, either in declenſion, conjugation, or ſyntax. 
* The word is Greek jr/5xx470, and derived from e555, different, 
and N, to decline. 
It is more peculiarly applicd to nouns, which have fewer caſes, 
numbers, &c. than ordinary, or are of one declenſion in one 
number, and of another declenſion in another. 
HE”"TERODOX *, in polemical divinity, ſomething contrary 
to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the true church, in con- 
tradiſtinction to orthodox, 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of {rc;og, different, and 


ta, opinion. 
HE”"TERODROMUS Vit, in mechanics, a lever where 
the fulcrum or point of ſuſpenſion is placed between the power 
and the weight, and where the weight is elevated by the deſcent 
of the power, and contrariwiſe. This is what we otherwiſe 
call a lever of the firſt kind, 
If the weight be in the middle between the power and the 
fulcrum, or the power between the weight and the fulcrum, 
the lever is denominated homodromous. 
HETEROGE/NEOUS *, heteregeneal, ſomething that con- 
ſiſts of parts of diſſimilar kinds, in oppoſition to homo- 
geneous ; and theſe diſſimilar parts are called heterogeneities. 
The word is Greek #7p0y21;, and compounded of i, diffe- 
rent, and v, kind. 
HETEROGENEOUS, in mechanics, is particularly applied to 
thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different parts of their 
bulk, 
HeTEROGENEOUs Light, that which conſiſts of rays of different 
refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour. 
HETEROGENEOUS Newns, in grammar, ſuch as are of one gen- 
der in the fingular number, and another in the plural. 
HETEROGENEOUS Numbers, are ſuch as conſiſt of integers and 
fractions, 
HETEROGENEOUS Luantities, are thoſe which are of ſuch diffe- 
rent kinds, as that one of them, taken any number of times, 
never equals nor exceeds the other. 
HETEROGENEOUS Swrds, ſuch as have different radical ſigns as 
V*aay/bb,y 3g, V 18, &c.. 
HETEROY/SCII *, in geography, commonly denotes thoſe in- 
habitants of the carth in the temperate zones, whole ſhadow 
at noon is always projected the fame way, cither northward, 
or ſouthward. 
The word is Greck, and compounded of Ig, different, and 
S, a ſhadow. 
Heteroſcii however, ſtrictly, denotes thoſe inhabitants, which, 
during the whole year, have their noon-tide ſhadows projected 
different ways from each other. Thus the inhabitants of the 
northern temperate zone are Heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of 
the ſouthern. The inhabitants of one part of the torrid zone 
are Heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of the reſt, and to thoſe of 
one of the temperate zones, except at the ſolſtices: And even 
at that time, all of the torrid zone are Heteroſcii with regard 
to thoſe of one of the temperate zones. But as the people of 
the torrid zone have their ſhadow now on this, and then on 
that ſide, they are called amphiſcii. 
HE'XACHORD “, in the ancient muſic, a concord, called by 
the moderns a ſixth. 
* The word is Greek de, fix, and y:;9, a ſtring. 
There is a greater and leſſer Hexachord ; the greater conſiſts 
of two greater tones, two leſſer tones, and one greater ſemi- 
tone, which make five intervals: "The lefler conſiſts only of 
two greater tones, one leſſer and two greater ſemitones. The 
proportion of the former is as 3 to 5; and that of the other as 


to 8, 

HEXAE/DRON * hexahedron, in geometry, one of the Pla- 
tonic or hye regular bodies, being a iolid contitting of ſix equal 
ſides or faces, popularly called a cube. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from E, fx, and h, baſe. 
The ſquare of the ſide of a Hexacdron is in a ſubtriple ratio 
to the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed ſphere. 
Hence the fide of the Hexacdron is to the {ide of the ſphere 
it is inſcribed in as 1'to 3, and conſequently incommenſu- 
rable thereto. | 

HE'XAGON *, in geometry, a figure of ſix ſides, and as many 
angles. | 

The word is Greck, and compounded of t, lix, and ua, 

an anple. | 
If the ſides and angles be equal, it is called « regular Hexagon. 
The ſide of a regular Hexagon inſcribed in a circle is equal to 
the radius of that circle: Hence, a regular Hexagon is inſcrib- 
ed in a circle, by ſetting the radius oft lix t mas upon the peri- 
pherv. As 1 to 1.672, ſo is the ſquare of the ſide of any 
regular Hexagon to the area thereof nearly. 
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To deſcribe a Hexagon on a given line A B (plate XXXIV. A. 
5.) draw an equilateral triangle A C B, 4 25 vertex C will 
be the center of a circle, which will circumſcribe the Hexagon 
required, 


HexaAaGon, in fortification, a fortreſs with ſix baſtions. 


HEXA/METER *, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a verſe 
conſiſting of ſix feet. 


The word is Greek, and compounded of , fix, and girru, 


meaſure. ' 


The firſt four feet of a Hexameter may be either dactyls or 


ſpondees, but the laſt foot ſhould in ſtrictneſs be a ſpondee, 
and the laſt but one a dactyl, as in Homer and Viegll 
Hexameters are divided into heroic, which ſhould be grave 
and majeſtic; andinto ſatyrical, which may be more negligent, 
as thoſe of Horace. Epic poems conſiſt of Hexametefs alone; 
elegies and epiſtles ordinarily conſiſt of Hexameters and 
entameters alternately. * 
Ihe modern languages are not at all fit for this kind of 
verſe whoſe cadence depends altogether on long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables. 
HEXA'PLA *, in antiquity, a Bible compiled by Origen diſpoſ- 
ed into ſix columns, containing the original text and divers 
verſions thereof. | 
„The word is Greek, and formed of I, ſix, and an\e, to open 
or unfold 
HEXA'STYLE V, hexaftylos, in ancient architecture, a build- 
ing with fix columns in front. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of de, fix, and road, a 
column. 
HIA'TUS, This word has various ſignifications ; as a chaſm 
or gap, particularly in verſes, when one word ends with a 
vowel, and the following begins with another; it alſo implies 
a defect in a manuſcript copy, where ſomething is loſt or 
+ effaced; and likewiſe want of connexion in a theatrical 
piece, when the ſcenes are interrupted and the ſtage left empty. 
HICCUP, or Hiccoven, /imgultus, in phyſic, a ſpaſmodic, 
convulſive, interrupted, and uneaſy concuſſion of the diaphragm 
and ſome of the parts affixed to it, made in inſpiration, and 
accompanied with a ſonorous exploſion of the air through the 
mouth. 
Hiccups are divided into two ſpecies; the former, when the 
immediate cauſe of the diſorder is lodged in the diaphragm 
itſelf; and the latter, when the cauſe refides in the ſtomach, 
whoſe vellication is propagated to the diaphragm. 
The weaker the nervous ſyſtem, the more readily any perſon 
is ſeized with this diſorder. Hence infants, children, and old 
people are more ſubject to the Hiccup than others; fo that 
they caſily fall into that tranſitory ſpecies of the diſorder, 
which is produced by a refrigeration of the ſtomach, eating 
pou or drinking exceſſively of cold liquors, or laughter. 
ut the more remote cauſes which concur to promote a mor- 
bid Hiccup, which requires the phyſicians aid, eaſily exert 
their influence on ſuch perſons, and are as follows. 
This diforder then is readily produced by a cold moiſt air, eſpe- 
cially when the patient is hot. | 
Aliments either of a bad quality, or uſed in too large a quan- 
. tity, produce an Hiccup. 
Whatever aliments are either too acrid of themſelves, or from 
various cauſes degenerate within the ſtomach into acrid and 
viſcid ſordes, capable of vellicating its coats, produce a more 
or leſs violent Hiccup. 
Acrid and corrupted humors, impregnated with many ſaline 
parts and acting on the diaphragm, excite the quickeſt and 
generally fatal exagitations of it. 
An acute Hiccup is the concomitant of ſuch diſorders as have 
a quick and ſpeedy termination, of which the moſt conſidera- 
ble are inflammations of the more noble parts of the viſcera. 
An Hiccup generally accompanies continual, malignant, and 
exanthematous fevers, when various remote cauſes concur to 
its production. 
To the acute Hiccups of a dubious event, we muſt alſo refer 
thoſe which ſucceed inanition or too large an excretion of the 
humors. 
A chronical Hiccup ſometimes ariſes from a peccant ſtate of 
the blood and humors, and from the faults or bad conforma- 
tion of the bony parts ſurrounding the breaſt, 
Every Hiccup does not require a cure; but a morbid Hiccup 
calls for the aſſiſtance of the phyſician, who is principally to 
follow three intentions of cure; the firſt is to mitigate and 
allay the preternatural, ſpatmodic, and convulſive motions : 
The ſecond is to remove the material cauſes ; and the third is 
to reſtore the parts affected and weakened. 
"The firſt intention is anſwered by gentle antiſpaſmodic and 
anodyne ſubſtances, as amber, cinnamon, ſaffron, and caſtor. 
An ounce and a half of the oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with a 
few drops of the diſtilled oil of dill, is by ſome thought a ſpe- 
_ Cific of the Hiccup. 
But the phyſician is chiefly to purſue the ſecond intention, 
which is to remove the material cauſes. The peccant matter 
is therefore to be duly concocted, and then to be eliminated 
either by vomit or ſtool ; the former is anſwered by four or 
ſix grains of the powder of ſquills, mixed with three grains 
of purified nitre ; and the latter by preparations of manna and 
rhubarb, | 
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The celebrated Sydenham tells us that h 
years of this Ane y giving them two den Our Pede 
| at a oſt; when the ſeeds of dill and other .., Gebe 
fies have proved ineffectual. 
HYDAGE, or Hypace, in antiqui 
— to the king for evety hide of 
„in our ancient cuſtoms, a quantity of land 
bl 


er celeb de 
bn Gs 4 
and. | dh N 
ty 
ſo much as could be yearly tilled with a {ij 10 
- did not contain atiy determinate number ing plug, wo 
* 1 diſordet of a horſe or other be wheirby i, 
icks ſo tight to his ribs and back, as 1 fy 
i with the hand. i ot d ben 
t is owing to poverty, bad keeping, over ria; 5 
and a morbid 6 of the Ting 2 lurfei, 
HIDRO'TICS *, or HyproTics, in medicine, he 
lar 


with ene 
The word is derived from the G IF 
Water. reck d, ſwen © A, 
HIERA PicrA, in pharmacy, a compoſit 
zedoary, aſarum, the leſſer A 2 1 
aloes,— The new diſpenſatory of the college onders "oy 4. 
91 to be compounded only of ſuccotrine aloe, * hes. 


ark. Ute 

HPERARCHY “, hierarhia, in theology, th 
the ſeveral ranks of angels; as alſo the 1; 5 order "Tony 
prelates and other eccleſiaſtics. Brann bene 

The word is Greek, and formed of inpt;, ſacred I 

HIEROGLY*PHIC , a myſtic figure or ſymbol * ! 

the ancient Egyptians to conceal the ſecrets of their thee 
The wo. d is Greek, and formed of i«y3;, ſacred "TOPS. 
engrave: it being cuſtomary to have the wall; * Net. 5, 
temples, obeliſks, &c. engraved with ſuch figures 0 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus is commonly eſteemed tl. ; 

2 . - _ introduced into Pa — 

ogy, whence ve been tranſp| | 
and Chriſtian. PanteCintothe Jer 

' Hieroglyphics are a kind of real characters, wh; 

denote, but in ſome meaſure expreſs the thin _ not orc 

HIERO'MNEMON *, in the ancient Greek church, an og 
who was to ſtand behind the patriarch at the ſacraments, % 
and ſhew him the prayers, &c. he was to rehearſe: 

* The word is G and compounded of 2% X 
mindful. =_— Pounded of iz; holy, and wig 

HIEROPHA'NT ES *, in antiquity, a prieſt amorny the Athe. 
nians, who was the chief perſon that officiated in the Ele 
ſacred to Ceres and Proſerpine. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of vi, ſacred, and py 
to appear or ſhow. L 

HIERO/PHYLAX “, an officer of the Greek church who 
keeper of the holy things, utenſils, &c. the ſame with our 
criſta or ſexton. 

The word is Greek, and forn:ed of 7,6, ſacred, and pn, 
to keep. 

HIERO'SCOPY *, Hieroſcopia, a kind of divination perform! 
by conſidering the victim and every thing that occurs dura; 
the ſacrifice, 

The word is Greek, and compounded of 446, ſacred, ad 
rere, to behold, 

HIGH, is applied to the elevation of a body above the hom 


or even the ground: It alſo denotes a perſon in power. 


It is fo 
Places, 
places. 


Hic, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in oppolition to lon, K has 
and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with acute, in oppoſition r 
rave. > 


F HIPPOC: 
poled t 
* Ih 


Wh. 


Hion Dutch, the German tongue in its greateſt purity as p 
in Miſma, &c, 

High Operation, in chirurgery, a method of extraQlin! the 
ſtone at the upper part of the bladder. Sec LITHO/TO?. 

HIGHNESS. The kings of England and Spain had former! 1 A peop 
other title; the firſt till the time of James I. and the {econet taught 
Charles V. | ſome of 
The petty princes of Italy began to be complimented wi — 
Highneſs in 1630. The duke of Orleans aſſumed the titled H POC 


royal Highneſs in 1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the c of arom 


princes of France. At preſent all the ſons of crownes tw with ful 
are addrefled by royal Highneſs. 2 It i 
HILA RIA *, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated every year © crat 
Romans, on the Sth of the calends of April, in had“ I: is pr 
Cybele, the mother of the gods. Theſe were ſolemn. cording 
with great pomp and feſtivity, being apparently tente PO C 
expreſs their joy for the birth of the gods. And ccf | or fray 


an Ws Ly 
dignity as he pleated. ſquare : 


dreſſed himſelf in ſuch badges of | 
* The word is Greek, and derived from ap, jofivl. . WILT 
HILA'RODI “, in antiquity, a ſort of poets among the (37006 PPO] 
who went about ſinging little diverting ſongs, ſome 
ver than the Ionic pieces. 


M i 
* The word is Greek, and ſormed of iz, joyful, and 


what g Where 


kT 
1 * 


82 . 
epo 


ſong. 1 
HILA'RO-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic performance, Pr, f 1 an i; 
gic and partly comic. This and the hilarodia e = 


. te noet d 
to be the ſame. From one Rhinthon, 1 wo 
rentum, who was the inventor of this kind of Poem 
alſo denominated fabula Rhinthonica. uy, 

- 
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— the fixth part of an ephah, 
* ints. 5 
ns ins = _ te ien ts, whereby doors, tables, 


2 ſhut, or fold, &c. theſe there are various ſpe- 
de. . onder in a horſe, when he has ſprained his 
HIP SHOT, ay relax the ligaments that keep the bone in 
irs proper Place. veces of timber placed at the corners 
Ps, in . y york! ems than the — by reaſon of 
of 5 _— poſition, not bein ſquare in any an le, as rafters 
their ob wu at every one of chem; and, as all rafters have 
* lanes, theſe commonly have hve. Hips and 
but four — the fame ; only the ſleepers lie in the val- 
** a- top with the Hips; but thoſe ſurfaces which 

| the back of the Hip are the underſides of the ſleeper. _ 
make Hip, are thoſe two planes on the outſide of the Hip, 
Backs of @ FM "allet, both in reſpect of their length and breadth, 
= — luperfcies of the adjoining ſide and end of the 

wi 


if the ſame as the back of the Hip: Others 

Dy _ — commonly made of a piece of thin 
— by which the back and ſides of the Hip are ſet 
wa! 7 


out. 


. 1.14". called alſo Italian roof, is a roof with- 
Hur ef e ſnhred- head, or Al which laſt 
. gable and Hip at the ſame en 


: | rs as long, and with the angles at the 

a N = of buildings, as it has at the ides; and 

3 "feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch buildings ſtand on 

the ſame plane, and at the ſame height from the foundation 

| with rafters on the ſides of the roof. * 

Hl pPEUS, or Eguinus, in phyſiology, a fort of comet reſem- 
bling a horſe ; yet, it ĩs ſometimes oval, and ſometimes rhom- 
boidal, And its train is ſometimes emitted from the fore-part, 
and ſometimes from the hind- part. Hence it is diſtinguiſhed 
into equinus barbatus, quadrangularis, and ellipticus. 

MPPIA/TRICE *, the art of curing the diſeaſes, of horſes, or 
rather the farrier's art. 

* The word is Greek, and compounded of iz, a horſe, and 
large, à phyſician. 

HpO CAMPUS, che ſea-horſe.— This is a little animal kept 
entire in our druggiſts ſhops, though at this time rather 
as matter of ornament or curioſity, than of real uſe, It has 
been diſputed by many, to what claſs of animals it really be- 
longed ; but the height which natural knowledge has of late 
uttwed at, has ſettled that point. 

It's a kſh, though of a very ſingular form, as we ſee it dried, 
and is of the ſynganthus, or acus, the needlefiſh kind. Artedi 
Ceſcribes it under the name of ſynganthus corpore quadrangulo 
pinna caudz2 carens, the ſquare needleſiſh with no tail fin. 


have called it Hippocampus; and the Italians at this time cal 
it cavallo marino, and zidrach. IS 
It is about four or five inches in length, and near half an inch 
in diameter in the broadeſt part: its colour in the dried ſtate 
in which we ſee it is a deep reddiſh brown; and its tail is curled, 
or turned round under the belly. 
It is found about the ſhores of the Mediterranean in ſeveral 
places, There are alſo two other ſpecies found in the fame 
places. 2 | 
It has been celebrated for many virtues, but is at preſent whol- 
| I; neglected. 125 

HIPPOCENTAUR *, in antiquity, a fabulous monſter ſup- 

poſed to be half horſe. and half man. 


which laſt is derived from xe, to ſpur; and vader, a bull. 


A people of Theſſaly inhabiting near mount Pelion, who firſt 
taught the art of mounting on horſeback, gave occaſion to 


conſtituted but one animal. 


& aromatic powders in wine, which is afterwards edulcorated 
with ſugar or honey, 


*Itis ſo called from the wine's being ſtrained through Hippo- 
crates's ſleeve, when the infuſion is Fiſhed, 


lt ts prepared of various aromatics and other ingredients, ac- 
.,<orcing to the different intentions to be ba. nia &c. 
III PO'CRA I'ES'S Sleeve, 
or fraining-bag formed by joining the oppoſite angles of a 
de piece of flannel in form of a pyramid, and uſed to train 
Fr hg, &c. for clarification. 
ROME *, Hieropromus, in antiquity, a courſe 
Were horſe-races are performed, 
. 
5 3 8 and compounded of I,, a horſe, and 
MPPO'MANES » 
s Mingredient j 
* 1 


, a ſort of poiſon, famous among the ancients 
n amorous philtres or charms. 


de word is Greek, and compounded of i, a horſe, and 
#2424, 10 be furious. 


Nat ji} 
» #ilts are not agreed about the nature of the Hippoma- 


— 
«+. 


Alian, Bellonius, Ray, and the other ichthyclogiſts in general 


Ide word is Greek, and formed of v, a horſe, and xirra vec, | 


ſome of their neighbours to imagine that the horſe and man | 


| No, \ a . . . . 1 4 8 | 
| HIPPOCRAS *, winum Hippocraticum, in medicine, an infuſton 


manica Hippocratis, a kind of filtre | 


| 


— 


— 
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HIPPO/PODES ®, in ancient geography; people ſituated on 


the banks of the hian ſea; ſo called, on account of 
their ſwiftneſs being almoſt equal to that of horſes feet, 
* The word it Greek, and compounded of tw, a horſe, and 
Tec, a foot. og Re 
HVPPUS, in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, under which they 
are wv "rams trembling and twinkling, as is uſual with thoſe 
* who ride on horſe-back, to whom objects appear fluctuating. 
It is owing to an affection of the muſcle that fuſtains the eye, 
and embraces the baſe of the viſual organ. 
HISTIODROMPA *, the art of navigation, or conducting 
veſſels at ſea. See NAVIGATION. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of ict, a ſail, which is 
. derived from ice, to ſtand, and hee, a courſe. 
HISTORICAL, ſomething relating to hiſtory, 
HisTORICAL Column, that whoſe Taft is adorned with baſſo- 
relievo's, &c. repreſenting the hiſtory of ſome illuſtrious perſon. 
The figures may be diſpoſed ſpirally from one end to the other, 


as in the Trajan column at Rome, or in diſtin bands con- 
—_ many different ſubjects. 


HISTORIO'GRAPHER *, a profeſſed writer of hiſtory. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of ireyia, hiſtory, and pape, 
to write. | 58 | 
_ The Hiſtoriographer to his majeſty is an officer under the 
lord chamberlain, with a ſalary of 2001. per annum, having 
a peculiar charge to write the hiſtory of his own time. 
HVSTORY “, an account, properly ſpeaking, of paſt tranſac- 
tions, narrated with ſuch important circumſtances as are pro- 
per to be tranſmitted to poſterity, and that in a regular con- 
tinued ſeries of facts, | | 
The word is Greek irogia, and derived from rug, knowing. 


* is, of all others, the moſt difficult province. In other ſub- 
jects there ĩs a greater latitude for the writer's imagination ; but, 
in Hiſtory, he is confined to the occurrences he relates : And 
* theſe, as they are not alike entertaining, require force and judg- 
ment in the-narration to make them all agreeable. The richeſt 
fields of Hiſtory are ſcenes of action and commotion, where 
nations are agitated by wars abroad, or factions at home. The 
moſt delicate part of an hiſtorian, which requires the deepeſt 
penetration, and ſoundeſt Judgment, are the councils of ſtates 
and princes, the ſprings of action, the characters of men, 
the intereſt of parties, their different views, &c. Hiſtor 
will not admit thoſe decorations other ſubjects ate capable of: 
The paſſions are not to be moved with any thing but the truth 
of the narration. All the force and beauty muſt lie in the 
order and expreſſion. To relate every event with perſpicuity, 
in ſuch words as beſt expreſs the nature of the ſubject, is the 
chief commendation of an hiſtorian's ſtyle. The colours 
facts are painted in, the ſtrength and ſignificancy of the ſeveral 
actions, the regular confuſion of a battle, the diſtractions of a tu- 
mult ſenſibly depicted, that in reading we ſeem to ſee them; this is 
the art and perfection of an hiſtorical ſtyle. An hiſtorian muſt 
not only write impartially, but nobly. He that ſpeaks to the 
whole world, and to all ages, that is the inſtructor of mankind, 
that pronounces the deſtiny of ſo many great men, and fixes 
their character with poſterity, what ſtrength of genius can 
be ſufficient for ſo important an enterprize ? He muſt be ca- 
pable of forming great and noble conceptions of things, and 
giving ſuch an exalted turn to his narration, as may truly 
comport with the dignity of his ſubject. | 
During the firſt ages, we have little or no Hiſtory of the tranſ- 
actions of mankind, but that of Moſes, whoſe account is chief- 
ly confined to the riſe, reſigzon, laws, and government of the 
ews. It is preſumed he writ the principal part of his Hiſtory 
about the year of the world 2550, and had good opportuni- 
ties of knowing the truth of his relations. He gives a regular 
account of the Jewiſh affairs from the creation to the year 
25 50: From this period the C red Hiſtory. is carried on by 
different writers, and continued down in the books of Joſhua, 
Judges,” Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, to the year of the world 3581. ; 
As to prophane Hiftory, till almoſt the time where the ſcrip- 
ture records end, 1 little remains of it, but what are 
either broken and confuſed, or fabulous. For, from the cre- 
ation to the flood, we have no credible account of things, 
but that of Moſes; and, from the flood to the reign of Cyrus, 
the remains of antiquity are fo broken and confuſed, that we 
have little prophane Hiſtory of credit during this long and dark 
period. As to the Chaldean Hiftory of Beroſus, and the Egyp- 
tian of Manetho, they were both wrote ſince Herodotus, and 
we have only ſome fragments of them preſerved by Joſephus, 
Euſebius, &c. As to Sanchoniathan who has given us the Phœ- 
nician Hiſtory, though he pretends to be much more ancient; 
yet, his great antiquity has been juſtly queſtioned by Scaliger, 
and his very exiſtence by Mr. Dodwell. ; 
The Greeks, as they have not been noted for their veracity 
in any reſpect, fo their integrity in this particular has been 
always ſo queſtionable, that Grzcia mendax has been ſtigma- 
tized in Hiſtory. We have no tolerable account from them 
before the Olympiads ; the times before theſe were the fabu- 


lous ages; and, when the hiſtorical commences, our accounts 


are not much better ; for, not having had originally any = 
lic annals, and, amongſt their ancient authors, the poets hav- 
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N the firſt rank, we may eaſily imagine what accounts | ſtudyi — Ong the reſt Lucian, Ras 
7 bg ä ex — hoſe, 2 either to follow un- way atrici, Beni, Maſcardi Bod, Valk t 
| pected l , : + De Silt * Ho 
certain traditions, or the poets: Accordingly, their firſt ac- | Moine, Rapin, the Abbe de 8. Real, F. Th, t., m 
, counts were very looſe, and rather poems than Hiſtories, | noy, 1 ty w 
© which the live bom charged with by the Romans, and par-] Hiſtory is diſtinguiſhed with regatd to its matte; _s; en 
ticularly Quintilian compares the liberty they took to a poe- with regard to its matter, it is either ſacred qr n, bed, HO 
tic licence: But Joſephus tells them their accounts of things $ perſonal, or ſingular. TP a m 
are all novel, that they have no author more ancient than | Sacred HisTORY, 1 that which lays before us the | 
| Homer; that Hellanicus differs froni Acuſilaus ; he corrects | ceremonies of religion, the viſions and appearance; then 
| HFleſidd, and Hellanicus Ephorus ; he * is corrected by miracles, &c. whereof God alone is the author; ſuch ts HOI 
| Timæus, as he is by others, and Herodotus by all, who has neſis, the Goſpels, &c. Euſebius, Baronius, &. Ukiah, ſot 
deen ſtiled the father of Hiſtory, though he might with equal | the Hiſtory of the church ; and biſhop Burner, Fas vn ſat 
juſtice be called the fee of table, e 8 8 4 | 
e hiſtorians ffomi whom the Grecian and Roman hiſtory | Nai HISTORY, of phy/io 7225 is a deſcription — 
2 be collected, are Thucydides, Diodotus Siculus, Lucian, whether terreſtriaꝶ or celeſtial, as alſo of the — Ordo 
J uſtin, Xenophon, Cteſias, Polybius, Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- | nature, its prodigies, the alterations it undergoes in News me 
4 eus, Philo, Apion, Cornelius Nepos, . urtius, Plutarch, progreſs, * and uſe of 2 Such are Ariftte', . It 
Fi lian, Arrian, Appian, Diogenes Laertius, Dio Caſſius, He- — pu. S, 1 2 8, 1 wy likewiſe, I * bi 
4 rodian, Eunappus, Zoſimus, and Photius. , T4 4 tte u 771 ill, and Ray; I of 
| | As to the Roman Hiſtory, it at firſt only conſiſted of ſimple on = ory : u 3 * f dad N ie ey HO! 
'F notes drawn up by the pontifex maximus, who regularly ſet 2 re an 1 , 7 2 ona covleſiy ke of 
1 down every year whatever paſſed of conſiderable moment in 8 Hntorf, 18 that Of people, Kates, republics, Cities, & de 
1 the ſtate, either in war or peace; and this cuſtom, eſtabliſhed Thucydides, Halicarnaſſeus, Livy, Polybius, Mezersy, f N = 
very early at Rome, ſubſiſted till the year A. U. C. 629, or * 4 — Buchanan, &. | "oo 
| 631. Theſe memoirs were called the great annals. Hiſtory now 2 l 2 1* mm gives "the life of ſone K 
| began to quit this antique garb, and to appear in public with | PE TE : is is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called iy, 
| more decency. The poets were the firſt who conceived a de-] graphy. Such are the lives of Plutarch, Cornelius N 
ſign of improving and adorning it: Nævius compoſed a * Suetonius, &c. 8 * Hou 
l. on the firſt Punic war, and Ennius wrote the annals of Rome Singular HisTORY, that which deſcribes a ſingle aQtion, is, the 
11 in heroic verſe. Hiſtory at length aſſumed a regular form, and battle, war, expedition, &c. 28. the 
22 in proſe. Q. Fabius Victor is Fe — _— of . with regard to its form, is either ſimple, figures, 3 - 
e Latin hiſtori ived i the fecond Punic Xt. 
| _ The hiſtorians — —— down to us are | Simple Hiſtory, is that delivered without any art, being oh 4 910 
$I! | Salluſt, Livy, Czfar, Paterculus, acitus, Q Curtius, Sue- Pf cox ane N N mene Ie they happened, * 4 
Wl tonius, Lucius Florus, Juſtin, Aurelius Victor, Ammianus, | ©g#r7ate 9 is th a: 18 er enriched wig, «. : 
B11 Marcellinus, and Eutropius. Authors of the lives of the Ro-] naments by the ingenuity and addreſs of the hiſtorian, _—_ 
wit man emperors, from Adrian to Carinus, are Spartianus, Lam- This latter is a kind of a rational Hiſtory, which, without do. atf 
1 Fav. ulcatius, Capitolinus, Pollio, and Vopiſcus; wbo all pit at the outhde of 8 the ſprings of the is, * 
ived in the reign of Diocleſian. If we have regard to only ra So z enters into the * 1 of the perſons concerned, G. tha 
'F| one condition of Hiſtory, namely, its truth, we ſhall find that | SoOveks eos wh 7 6 $ an 1 Ap reſult of enterprize,, 4 _ 
1 moſt of the above authors are faulty in that particular. covers the prucence or Weakneſs, wherewith they were l. HOY) 
I}! Le Moyne only allows four hiſtorians among the Romans, conducted, &c. Among thoſe may be reckoned the iſtrric 
; and not ſo my among the Greeks, and all o —— of — 4 — es Bar 1 and thoſe bn Guts. 0 
} - moderns i pulous 5 , 5 „ among the mode 
1 5 77 een Ae Hs ron V, is that which, beſide the ornament er 5 
| | There are fome works in Engliſh uſeful for the under- Hiſtory, calls in the proofs of ſimple Hiſtory, furniſhing a 
| [ ſtanding of ancient Hiſtory, as Hind's Hiſtory of Greece, Pot- thentic memoirs, or original letters, manifeſto's, &c. to rout It i 
4 ter's Greek antiquities, Lewis's Hebrew antiquities, Kennet the truth of what is faid, as Ruſhworth's collections, Nen — 
| and Danet's Roman antiquities, Prideaux and Shuckford's a ; ama of En — the genealogical Hr x # 
connexions, Echard's Roman Hiſtory, tranſlation of Joſephus, 1 wy 45 © * % of Bearn, &c. 125 
Rollin's antient Hiſtory, univerſal Hiſtory, Bundy's tranſlation | HIS TOR T, enotes a fabulous but probable relation d. * 
of the Roman Hiſtory, Nicholfon's hiſtorical library, Hearne's ſeries of adventures feigned by the writer, Such is the Ha — 
ductor hiſtoricus, and Rawlinſon's method of ſtudying Hiſ- of the civil wars of Granada, the Hiſtory of Don (uit, ts * 
tory: The two laſt particularly will give the reader a ge- Khoo Hiſtory e 3m _ 140 maj 
neral view of univerſal Hiſtory, and direct to the beſt editions ] HIS TOR T, m Painting, implies 2 Picture compoſed of d HON 
of almoſt all the hiſtorians extant. perſons, repreſenting ſome piece of Hiſtory, ende rd « 5 
As to the hiſtorical accounts of thoſe nations, that grew out feig 4 1 . 3 — 
of the ruins of the Roman empire, which included the greateſt Painters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait painters, flow: a. peo 
part of the known world, the beſt Hiſtories in this way are Sal- fruit painters, painters of beaſts and Jandſkips, and lik . 
mon's modern Hiſtory, Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiſtory of the IS TRIO 1 2 a 
world, Mezeray's and Daniel's Hiſtory of France, Le Clerc's | *** * 1 ke 8 3 5 oye = - gots | HON 
22 = — . Ser amr >. . Spain, | 2 i g pantomume, no pertormed us part DY g Ws p 
eieus's Hiſtory of Flanders, Heuterus's Hiſtory of ndy, —_ | 
l Hier of Hg, Cromer: Hy of Fo. | dr, EE ur er r e,: 
land, Aventinus's hiſtory of Bavaria, Le Quien's Hiſtory of ry e ir ay 3 * La gras fn 99 
Fogg Vertot's revolutions of Portugal and Sweden, &c. Ts. SY bor ages" 910 kak bi HOM 
The Germans and Italians abound with particular memoirs of | ® to great acrimony, thinnels, or aitnels of Ta n * n 
gd 3 ſtates —— — — but have no complete 42 1 4 5 and rob. paſtular. are approves ! , 
of Hiſtory. e only hiſtorians that have given us a re: 
1 arg and comprehenſive -,* of the Hiſtory of England ow HOY BITS, 1 my affairs, a _ of ſmall — hoy HOM 
| Echard, Rapin, and Guthrie. The faults in the two former | to eight inches c ors , carter bas a. JiQance wi now 
| 22 0 e . N marks of impartiality by Baan 3 uſed for annoying the enem at 2 . 
| difterent readers : d party has hitherto had a great ſhare | 433g the fourh 
in determining the merits of their reſpective =. 409fny A nn a 2 e 1 * HOM 
reader may be ſufficiently cautioned againſt the undue zeal of H ID bi 2 5 Ls E including all betee⸗ vera 
"Fi; each writer, by remembering that Mr. Echard was a fincere 1 c "Py 5 i 15 the kiel of kng's fins _ 
1 friend to the Engliſh eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, and the keelſon and lower deck. In the or a HOM 
14 M. Rapin, a ſtrenuous advocate for preſbyterian and republican ſtowed the ballaſt, he wane, and 2 wen er and more o ject 
'F 8 Beſides theſe three, we have alſo the particular In the Hold of a ty” 25 beach den aſt, Kc ſtine 
1 iſtories of ſeveral princes's reigns, as Sir Francis Bacon's 77 z00ds oy 2 1 FG *. white, eren, Cl nati 
1 Hiſtory of Henry VII, Clarendon's Hiſtory of the rebellion, Sir HOY 4 _ , wy g r 1 A "bi . 
7 William Temple's introduction to the Hiſtory of England: =p of linen hs 3 5 hed . 1. «s of Holland, wi 
9 There is alſo Camden's Britannia, Tyrrel's Hiſtory of Eng- N * W 8 and Triſh linens are cl. Homo 
| land, Buchanan's and Duft's Hiſtory of Scotland, Sir James 5 Ho ” nn boos years have been carried to {a gr. "Is 
4 n — . : Hiſt degree of perfection, as to equal, if not exceed, 4) a Homo 
| their own times . from abroad in fineneſs. wg] Ho! 
| The great diſadvantage our moſt celebrated hiſtorians ſeem to | HO'LLOW, in ar chitecture, a 2 — ut 4 
K labour under is too tedious an interruption by the inſertion of | quadrant of a c ircle, by ſome called caſement, 7 
| | | laws, ſtatutes, and records in the body of their narration, at cus. 3 a ſquare vis 
14 leaſt in making too copious a recital of them; whereas they HoLLow Square, a body of foot _ * drums, aud Kt 
[ | had better have been mentioned only in general, and thrown | empty fpace in the middle, for the colours, way to off 
1 * by themſelves into an appendix. gage; facing and covered by the pikes ever} 
| . Several authors have written on the method of reading and | the horſe. . How 


HOMILVY “, originally denotes a converſation which the 


HOMOIOTE-LEUTON, a figure in rhetoric, wh 


zn fortifications a rounding rhade of the res 
Hot to 12 join the — * to the orillion, 
mainder * mall ſhot are played, that they may not be ſo much 
to the view of the enemy: | 5 » 
hologr in the civil law, an inſtru- 

H tirely in the hand- writing of the perſon who ſigns it. 
a” Dl „and compounded of , whole, and 


101 METER .* 4 mathematical inſtrument for taking all 


where 


ith the pantometer. 
* word is Greek, and compounded of , whole, and pergio, 


to meaſure. ** q . 
Order of the Hory Ghoft, a military order in France, and the 
moſt honourable in chat kingdom. 8 5 

It was inſtituted by Henry III. in 1569, in memory of his 
birth, acceſſion to the crown of France, and election to that 

of Poland, all happening on the ſame _ | 
HOMAGE ', homagrum, hominium, in law, an engagement 
of fidelity, which the vaſſal or tenant who holds a fee, ren- 
ders, upon his admiſſion, to the lord, in ſubordination to the 
1 word is French, homage, which ſignifies the ſame thing, 
and 15 derived from the Latin homo, a2 man; becauſe the te- 
vant ſays, when he takes the oath, devenio bomo weſler, I be- 

come your man. 

Houack Liege, a kind of Homage whereby the vaſſal held of 
the lord, not only for his land, but for his perſon. So that 


the lord might uſe him againſt all, within or without the | 


nodom. except the king. This Homage was paid bare- 

— 7 wich — hands joined on the Goſpels, one knee on the 
nd, and without ſword, girdle, or ſpurs ;' by which it was 
Ein uiſhed from frank Homage. 

HOMA'GIO 2 ep! a writ iſſued out to the eſcheator 
commanding him to deliver ſeiſin of lands to the heir that is 
at full age, notwithſtanding he has not done homage. 

HOME/SOKEN, or HausoRK EN, the privilege and protection 
which every man enjoys in his own houſe : He who invades 

that freedom 1s ald frangere hamſocam; and it amounts to 
what is now called burglary. 

HOMER, or Gomes, a Jewiſh meaſure, containing the roth 

of the ephah. 

HOMICIDE *, in common law, the killing a man. 

* The word is Latin homicidium, and derived from homo, a man, 
and cd, to ſlay. 
It is divided into voluntary and caſual ; caſual is either merely 
caſual, or mixed ; the former is when a perſon kills another 
by pure miſchance, being about his lawful occaſions : It is 
accounted mixt, when there is negligence or ſome unwarran- 
table circumſtance attending the action.” Voluntary Homicide, 
that which is deliberate ; and is either with a precedent 
malice, or without : The former is a felonious killing, with 
mahce propenſe, any perſon in the realm, who is under his 
majeſty's protection. 


* held with the people, and the people with the pre- 
te ; but has fince been applied to a ſermon delivered to the 
feople. 
The word is Greek uz, ſignifying the ſame thing, and is 
derived from Gu, 2 * e 
HO'MINE copto in withernamium, a writ for apprehending 
a perſon that has taken any bondman or woman and led 
them out of the county ; ſo that they cannot be replevied ac- 
cording to law. | 
Houixk chleglande, a writ for bailing a man out of priſon. 
HOMOCE/NTRIC *, in aſtronomy; ſee CONCENT RIC. 
* The word is Greek xirrgo;, and nded of 2 
ſame, and-xvrger, * — Pans in a 22 25 
HOMOIOPTOTON *, a figurein rhetoric, whereby ſeveral 
nouns end in like caſes, as mœrentes, flentes, &c. 
" The word is Greek, and compounded of 5m, alike, and 


ri, Or Tin7w, to fall. 


ereby ſe- 


8 2 a 8 made to end alike, as, ut vivis 

ae, Lelinquis ſtudioſe, loqueris odioſe. 

HOMOGENEOUS , or HomoGeNEAL, denotes ſuch ſub- 
Jets as conſiſt of parts of the ſame nature, in contradi- 


1 to heterogeneous, where the parts are of different 


os my is Greek *uoywn;, and formed of dees, like, and vues, 


HouooEx EAI Liebt | 
: , th 
ee 2 at whoſe ra 


OMOGENEAL 
OMOGENEAL 


rot, ys are all of the ſame colour, 
gibility and reflexibility. 
rag ſuch as are of the ſame kind. 
urds, ſuc} 
a 55 ee Apes. * 1 one common radical ſign, as 
— run Comparationis, in algebra, the known quan- 
quation, the ſame with abſolute number. It is ſo 


called to AGD; ; 
ho. — it from the other terms, which, though 


referres, ot the quantities to which things are here 


HOMOLOGA'TION *, In the civil law; 


HOMO/LOGOUS, in 


both on earth and in the heavens ; it is the H 


HON 


NO! the act wheteby i 
thing is rendered more ſolemn and valid, by a hater of 
recognition thereof; 
The word is Greek $oy;z, and 8 
e e to 8 dN of d, like, 
geometry, is applied to the correſpon- 
of ſimilar and equiangulat figures, 


dent ſides and _ 
xe Homologous, or in proportion to one 


which are ſaid to 
another; | 
oMOLoGovs, in logic, is applied to fuch things as agree in 
name, but are of Arent natures, being — with 
vocal and homonymous terms. 


equ 
HOMO/NYMON *, in logic, a word which has different 


meanings, and is the ſame with polyſemos and equivocal. 


* The word is Greek, and foimed of ddt, like, and the Æolic 
od, inſtead of boa, name. 


HO'NEY, mel, a ſweet ſort of liquot extracted from vegetables 


by bees and repoſited in their combs: 

oney in general is a thick, viſcous, and more or leſs fluid 
ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the taſte, 
ſoluble in water, and becoming vinous on fermentation, in- 
flammable, liquable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant ſmell. 
We have three diſtin&tions of Honey, according to its purity, 
fluidity, and the manner in which it has been procured from 
the conibs in which the bees had depoſited it. 
The firſt and fineſt kind is virgin honey ; this is not ve 
firm; it is of a white colour and fragrant ſmell. It is the fi 
produce of the ſwarm, and is obtained from the comb without 
preſſing, the combs only being ſet to drain, in order to its run- 
ning out. This is much preferable to any other kind of Ho- 
ney, but it is rarely met with genuine. The ſecond kind is 
that known by the name of white Honey in ſome places from 
its colour. his is thicker than the laſt, and often indeed al- 
moſt ſolid. It is procured by preſſing the combs, but without 
the aſſiſtance of heat. The third and worſt kind is the com- 
mon yellow Honey. This is obtained from the combs firſt 
heated over the fire, and then preſſed, This is always inferior 
to the other kinds, but ſometimes it is ſo burnt as to be of a 
browniſh colour and diſagreeable ſmell, and is then not fit ſor 
medicinal uſe, 
Honey is prepared in the flowers of plants : The only office 
of the bees is to collect the ſmall quantities lodged there, and 
amaſs them into ſtores capable of furniſhing themſelves with 
food, and us with ſupply ſufficient for our purpoſes. Ihe oldeſt 
writers we have any knowledge of, mention Honey being 
collected from flowers : All ages ſeem to have agreed in that 
— : and indeed the ſeeing the bees continually at work 
about flowers, and the taſting the ſweetneſ: of the baſes of 
many flowers, particularly the common trefoil, and the like, 
could not but point out this as the reſource of it ; but it is only 
of late years, that we have been informed of the manner in 
which it is ſecreted in flowers, and of the means by which the 
bees collect it thence. See the article BEE. 
Notwithſtanding that Honey is known to be originally lodged 
in the flowers of plants, and might ſeem to be always ready 
for the bee there in ſufficient plenty, it is neceſſary that ſeveral 
circumſtances concur, in order to its being fine and perfect in 
its kind, Among theſe are a warm and ſerene ſtate of the 
air, during the time in which the bees are moſt of all employ- 
ed in making it, and a good ſtate of health in the bee, as alſo 
its being made at a time when many fragrant plants are 
in flower, and in a place where ſuch are not at too great a di- 
ſtance. 
Honey is an excellent pectoral, and is detergent, aperient, 
and diuretic. It ſhould always be clarified by melting it over 
the fire, either alone or with the white of eggs, and taking off 
the ſcum before it is uſed in medicine. 


Honegvy-Comb, a waxen ſtructure full of cells, framed by the bees 


to depoſit their Honey, eggs, &c. 

There is ſomething very wonderful in the conſtruction of the 
cells in the Honey-comb. Each cell conſiſts of fix plane tides, 
which are all trapeziums, but equal to each other. The bot- 
tom of the cell is contrived with three rhombus's HK DI, 
DE FI, and FIG H, (plate XXXVI. fig. 4.) fo diſpoſed 
as to conſtitute a ſolid angle at I, under the three equal angles 
DIH, DIF, and HIF ; each of which is double the max- 
imum angle of 54 44 IK =DK 1. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that a Jeſs quantity of ſurface is ſufficient to contain a 
given quantity of Honey, than if the bottom had been flat, in 
the proportion of 4658 to 5550, as has been found by calcu- 
lation ; that is, nearly 4 of the whole, ſo far as the figure 
of the ends of the cells extend in each, which fifth part of 
wax and labour ſaved, amounts to a vaſt deal in the whole 
comb. And, if thoſe admirable inſets knew their advantage, 


they could not more nicely obſerve the rules of the modern 


geometry. Hence we may obſ:rve, that though the method 
of diſcovering the maxima and minima of quantities by fluxi- 
ons is a part of knowledge which the mathematicians have 
but lately acquired, and which they eſteem the ſublimity of 
human ſcience, yet this very thing was imparted to theſe in- 
ſects at the firſt creation of things. 


HoxEY-Camb, in gunnery, a flaw in the metal of a piece of 
ordnance, when it is ill caſt and ſpongeous, 
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Howev-Dew, or mildew, a ſweet-taſted dew, ſound early in 
the morning on the leaves of divers plants. It is very diffe- 

rent from blaſting, and is cauſed by the condenſing of a fat 
moiſt” exhalation raiſed in a hot dry ſummer from plants and 
bloſſoms ; as alſo from the earth, which, by the coplneſs and 
ET of the night air, is thickened into a fat gluey matter, 
and falls to the earth again, part whereof reſts on the leaves 
of the oak, &c. A | 
According to Gafſendus, a viſcid juice, tranſpiring out of the 
leaves, helps to compoſe this Honey ſubſtance, which before 
had nothing of it. And hence the reaſon, why it is found on 

ſome trees, and not on others. 
This Honey-dew falling on wheat fo binds up its ears, as to 
prevent the growth of the grain. 
A ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after, or a ſtiff gale of 
wind, are the only natural remedies againſt it. 

HONT, foit qui mal y penſe, evil to him that evil thinks, the 
motto of the order of the Garter. | | 

HO'NOUR, honor ; belides its being a teſtimony of ſub- 
miſſion and eſteem, it is particularly applied, in our cuſtoms, 
to the more noble kind of lordſhips, whereof other inferior 
ones hold. ' 


Counſellors of HoxouR, or HonokRARY counſellors, ſuch as have | 


a right to ſit in aſſemblies, courts, &c. to deliberate and give 
judgment therein, though they do not properly belong thereto, 
Ladies 7 HowouR, young ladies in the queen's, &c. houſhold, 
whole office is to attend the queen. ey are fix in number, 
with a falary of 3001. per annum each. * 
Honouss, the principal parts of the apparatus of great ceremo- 
nies, as coronations, &c. 

Funeral HonouRs, the ceremonies performed at the interments 
of great men, as hearſes, funeral orations, &c. 

Honour Point, in heraldry, that next above the center of 
the eſcutcheon, dividing the upper part into two equal portions. 

HO'NOURABLE Ordinaries, in heraldry, the principal bear- 
ings, which, when-in their full extent, may poſleſs one third 
of the field. Some only allow of nine, as the croſs, chief, 
pale, bend, fefle, chevron, ſalteer, giron, and eſcutcheon ; 
others add the bar, bordure, &c. 

HOOF, wngula, the horny part that covers the feet of divers 
animals; it ſerves much the ſame purpoſes as the nails of ſome 
animals, and the claws of others. 

The Hoof of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole and the coffin-bone. 
To be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſomewhat ſhining, 


high, ſmooth, round, but ſomewhat larger below than above; | 
ſhort, that the horſe may tread more on the toe than on the | 


heel; ſomewhat hollow within, having a narrow fruſh and 

broad heels. A white Hoof is commonly brittle. 

The infirmities to which Hoofs are liable are the caſting 

of the Hoof, Hoof-bound, looſe Hoof, falſe quarters, &c. 
Ca/ting of the Hoo, is when the whole coffin of the Hoof 


becomes looſened and falls off from the bone. This ariſes | 
from ſome prick, ſtub, foundering, ſurbating, &c. that cauſes | 


an impoſthumation in the foot, whereby the Hoof, and ſome- 
times the coffin- bone, being ſpongy, falls off in large pieces. 
This laſt is a defperate caſe, 

Hoor-bownd, a ſhrinking in of the Hoof a-top and at the heel, 
which makes the ſkin grow over it. It is cauſed by keeping a 
horſe too dry in the ſtable, ſtreight ſhoeing, or ſome unnatu- 
ral heat after foundering. 


HooF-/22/ened, a dividing of the horn of a horſe's Hoof from | 


the fleth, at the ſetting on of the coronet. If the parting 
be round about the ccronet, it comes by foundering; if in 
part, Fang by a prick, quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloy- 
ing, &c. I 

Hoor-fwelled, an infirmity that beſals young horſes, when 
over-ridden, or wrought hard, which makes the Hoof ſwell, 
by reaſon of the blood falling down and ſettling there; which, 
it not ſpeedily removed, begets a wet ſpavin. 


HOOK -Pr7rs, in architecture, taper iron pins, only with a 


Hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 

HOP, lupulus, in natural hiſtory, a plant of the reptile kind, 
whoſe flower is a principal ingredient in beer and other malt- 
liquors, 


It creeps like ſnake- weed, unleſs it find pales or ſhrubs to hang 


to, or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant poles for the purpoſe. | 


It has a long, flexible, rough, and hairy ſtem ; its leaf is in- 


dented like that of the vine, and covered with a prickly down | 


like the cucumber. Its flowers are of a pale greeniſh yellow, 
and grow in cluſters. In this flower is a blackiſh bitter grain 
which is the ſeed. 

The principal uſe of Hops is well known to confiſt in pre- 
ſerving beer from ſpeedily growing ſour, and that it may keep 


for a long time. For this purpoſe Hops are effectual by their | 


bitterneſs, Hops boiled in the wort are alſo thought to ren- 
der the beer the wholſomer and more grateful to the taſte, 
to communicate to it a diuretic virtue, to purge the blood, 
and to be good for the jaundice and hypochondriac affections. 
Culture of Hops. Mortimer reckons four kinds, the wild garlic 
Hop, which is not worth propagating; the long and ſquare 
garlic Hop, which though valuable, yet, on account of the 
redneſs towards the ſtalk, does not bear the beſt price; the 


long white hop, waich is the molt beautiful and fertile; and 


| the oval hop. 
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Any foil, except Rohyz rocky, and fiff cl 
Hops ; the beſt, however, is that which 157 rag fern . 
rich, and = 1 $4 — being mixt with l. Film 
den mould is excellent. If the ground be 
= ſour, it is beſt to burn-beat it. * call, . 
For planting of Hops, the ground Is to be tilled in the 
'ning of winter with the Soup or ſpade. In Oa, book 
proceed to plant, marking out the places where ver 
is to be. beſt form for Hops, as well as the mof 
to the eye, is the quincunx. Peelgg 
If the ground be poor or ſtiff, ſome good mould or 
of manure and earth, muſt be laid in holes x foo; nk 
where the hills are to be. The diſtance of the bil. a, 
hot ground may be fix feet; but in moiſt and ich © 
eight or nine. 
The largeſt ſets are to be choſen, between 8 and 10 
long, with 3 or 4 joints each. Theſe are to be ſet in * 
at each corner of a hole, and a fiſth in the middle, ra de 
earth 2 or 3 inches about. rally th 
If the Hop ground be wore out of heart, they di 
them the beginning of each winter, and take away 2 >... 
of the old earth, which they ſupply with freſher and fatter. | 
the Hops be in good heart, manuring and pruning is mos : 
viſable. For this purpoſe they undermine all about, til wa 
come near the principal roots. This done, taking cg 
earth from the roots, they find by the colour, &c. hike 
the new ſhoots, and which the old; all the former the a 
off, and then apply the new mould or manure, N 
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When the Hops 


in to appear above ground, it is 6 
pole them; the number and dimenſions of the — is 
adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature of the fl, * 
and ſtrength of the Hop: The poles are to lean HOE 
particularly towards the ſouth, to receive the ſun's beams; pe: 
being obſerved, that a leaning pole bears more Hops tha x pre 
u gt 1 0 
en the Hops are 2 or 3 feet above ground, in Ar: 
May they are to be conducted and tied en 2 HOR 
or yarn to the empty poles, and at a proper diſtance therefor till 
but not ſo cloſe tied as to hinder their climbing; 203 berg mo 
are ſufficient for a pole. 4 
About midſummer, when they begin to branch out, fuck u HOR 
have not got up to the tops of the poles, ſhould have ter ſem 
heads nipt off, or elſe diverted from the pole, in order u diff 
branch the better for the increaſe of the Hop. WI 
Some time in May, aſter rain, the hills are to be hoed uy d or 
ploughed, to deſtroy the weeds; and if the ſpring or ſumme ſere 
prove dry, it is neceſſary to water them twice or thrice in infl 
a ſeaſon. Hops blow about the end of July, and the fora: the) 
ONES are 15 by the cloſe of Auguſt. Their ripeneſs is known con 
by their fragrancy, change of colour, by being eaſily pulled, harc 
and by the browniſh colour of the ſeed. War 
Hops ſhould be gathered when ſomewhat browniſh, and that Thi 
without delay. * order to this make a frame with four ſhor that 
poles or ſticks, laid on four forks driven into the ground, to roaf 
contain a hair-cloth or blanket tacked round it about the edge. fom 
On this device, the poles with the Hops may be laid, and oper 
each ſide the pickers may ftand and pick the Hops into quid 
When the blanket or hair-cloth is full, untack and canyt appl 
away, and place it, when emptied, into the ſame franc Ifth 
again: And this frame may be removed to ſome new placed mon 
the garden. a unter 
Hops ſhould not be gathered when wet; but if dew or 2 out { 
be on them, ſhake the poles, and they will dry the fooner. to 01 
they be over-ripe, they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, where L we 
conſiſts their chief ſtrength, and they will look ſomewhat Whic 
brown, which leſſens their value: Thouzh ſome let them on 
ſtand as long as they can, becauſe they waſte lefs in the c. 10 p f 
ping; for four pounds of undri-d Hops, thorough nge, * "a 
make one of dry; whereas five pounds of thoſe ſcarcc n _ l 


yet in their prime, make but one. 4 T; 
As faſt as the Hops are picked, they muſt be dried. = 
Flemings and Hollanders make uſe of a kin; ehen * 
them on the ordinary malt-kiln in a hair-cloth : But tie! 
way is to make a bed of flat ledges, an inch thick, — 
inches broad, ſawn and laid acroſs each other chequerw* 
flat way, about three inches diſtant ; the ledges '0 * 
are put into another that the floor may be even and ſm 1 
this bed may reſt on 2 or z joiſts ſet edgewiſe; then \ * 
with large double tin-plates ſoldered together t _ 
and order the ledges fo, before they are laid, that We Jo 5 
the tin may always lie over the middle of a Jeoge; x 
boards about the edges of the kiln to keep up the Her 
let one fide be to remove for ſhoving off the oy 
may be very ſafely turned on this tin-bed, and _ —_ 
pence of fuel; beſides, any manner of fuel will me * 
purpoſe, the ſmoke not paſſing through the _ 
veyances made for it at the ſeveral corners of the 1 "ot of 
To prevent not only a waſte and injury to l Hos 
expence of fuel and time, the upper bed on 5 
lie ſhould have a cover to raiſe and let 2 is © ol 
which cover may be tinned over, b nailing mm arr. e 
to the face of it, that when the Hops W of the ln 
may let down this cover within a foot ol lels , 


which will reflect the heat upon them, ſo that the * 


H OR 


uſt Hop will be is ſoon dry us the lower, and all equally | 


dried. lain a month more to cool and toughen, 
After Hops 822 — is a round or ſquare hole made 
in order wt. big enough for a man to turn himſelf in ; 
in u e poop about the mouth of the bag faſt with pack. 
then tack a to bear the weight of the Hops and the man that 
thread, fo * that done, let the bag down through the hole; 
—_— will keep it from ſliding quite through.” Firſt, 
the hooP * of Hops at each lower corner with a piece of 
te a hand to ſerve as a taſſel for conveniently moving the 
8 into the bag and tread = Hops down on _ 
' other ſt ing in Hops, as faſt as you require, till 1 
er, another an Je in well es and filled, let the bag 
be fe ing the hoop, and cloſe the mouth of the bag, 
2 , — 3 corners as you did the lower. This bag, 
1 cked and dried, will keep ſeveral years in a dry 
if well — care muſt be taken that mice do not make their 
ace; 
Es * in antiquity, ſuch candidates at the 
wm ie and other games as ran races in armour, 4 
7 — word is Greek z, and derived from ie, a ſhield or 
armour. 
| cles of the globe. See GLOBE. | 
ou. 1 4 lines, 1 dialling, the lines or circles that mark 
-dials. 1 
* oy AN the 1 the arch the earth deſcribes in the 
1 an hour, which is nearly fifteen degrees; for the 
555 moves with different velocities, according to its greater or 
| from the ſun. : ' 
A II in geography, denotes a tribe of wandering 
ple chat ſtrole about, living in tents, ready to ſhift, when 
proviſions, &c. fail. : ; 
* The word is Tartarian, and literally ſignifies a multitude. 


TUM“, aliquid medicine, made of barley boiled 
2 to which are ſometimes added the cold ſeeds, al- 
monds, &c. 
* The word is Latin, and derived from hordeum, barley. 
HORDE/OLUM, «r:the or barley-corn, ſo called from its re- 


ſemblance to that grain, in medicine, a tumor that grows in 
different parts of the eye- lids; it is commonly called a ſtye. 
When it is ſmall, it comes only on the edge of the eye-lids, 
or very near it between the cilia ; but, when it is larger, it 
ſpreads towards the middle of the lid. In their _—_— an 
infammation commonly accompanies theſe tumors : hen, 
they do not ſuppurate, their matter is concreted, and they be- 


come wens, which are ſometimes ſoft, and ſometimes very 
1 hard. Sometimes this diſeaſe diſappears a while, and after- 
wards returns in a few days. 
that The cure of this diſeaſe is ſuited to the different circumſtances 
art that attend it, If there be an inflammation, the pap of a 
* roaſted apple applied by way of poultice ſoon diſperſes it, and 


ſametimes only abates the tumor. If it hardens, it muſt be 
opened with a Jauncet, and the hard fleſh conſumed by a li- 
quid cauſtic, and afterwards the plaiſter of the abbot de Grace 
applied, 

It the Hordeolum comes on the lower eye-lid, it is generally 
more on the inſide than the outſide, and is cured by the lapis 
inſernalis, or rather by making an inciſion therein, drawing 


nit out the tumor and applying a collyrium of ten parts of water 

«| to one part of ſpirit of wine, 12 ; 

ws There are other little tumors on the edges of the eye-lids, 

* which by reaſon of their whiteneſs and hardneſs are called 

* chalazæ; as alſo, another ſort called lithiaſis or gravel- ſtone. 

. All which are cured in the ſame manner. St. Yves. 

** HORVZON *, in geography and aſtronomy, a great circle of 
A the ſphere, dividing the world into two hemiſpheres, the one 
Jet upper and viſible, the other lower and inviſible. 

| The * The word is Greek zee, and derived from ꝭ ibo, to terminate 
n en or limit, 

he bet The Horizon is either ſenſible or rational: The ſenſible Ho- 
20} 1701 15 a circle, the plane whereof is ſuppoſed to touch the 
riſe the ſpherical ſurface of the earth, in the place of the ſpectator whoſe 
entered aan It is, and to be continued to the heaven: Thus, if 
nooth þ imazine the plane of the floor upon which I ſtand to be ex- 
over k tenced every way, till it reaches the itarry heaven, this plane 
b jun, will de my ſenſible Horizon. The rational Horizon is a circle 
ins # Whoſe plane paſle, through the center of the earth, parallel to 
then » the plane of the ſenſible Horizon, and is continued to the 
„ on! heaven, 

Thef The carthis ſa ſmall in compariſon of the immenſe largeneſs 
mall ei 0! the ſphere ot the heaven, that the planes of the ſenſible and | 
; for 8 e Horizon coincide; that is, the diſtance between them, 
ut c nen meaſured in the tphere of the heaven, is inſenſible, not 
p N > be diſcovered by any obſervation. Let ABC 
ay oa LY XVI. Ig. 5.) repreſent the earth; z hn o the 
the Haß —_ ne ſtarry heaven; if an inhabitant of the earth ſtands 
* N point A, his ſenſible Horizon is ge, his rational Ho- 
wht” 1 the diſtance between the planes of theſe two is AF, 
* 8 emidiameter of the earth, which is meaſured in a great 
wy © upon the ſphere of the heaven, by the angle e Fe, or 


by the atch o; this arch, in ſo ſmall a circle as 2 U „ o, would 
amount to ſeveral degrees, and, conſequently, the difference 
between the ſenſible and rational Horiz, n would be great 
enough to be eahly diſcovered by obſervation ; but this circle 
in the figure is abundantly too ſmall to repreſent the ſpherc of 
the heaven, proportional to ſuch an earth as is here ſuppoſed 
to be of the magnitude A B C D; let us therefore repreſent 
the ſphere of the heaven by a larger circle Z H N O, here the 
ſame ſemidiameter of the earth A F, meaſured in this larger 
circle, amounts to tewer degrees; for the arch EO contains 
fewer degrees than the arch e o, and the angle EF O is leſs 
than the angle e Fo; but this angle alſo might amount to ſe- 
veral degrees and minutes, and be large enough to be meaſured 
by aſtronomical obſervation. From what has been ſaid, it 
follows, that the larger the ſphere of the heaven is, in ropor- 
tion to the globe of the earth, the leſs ſenſible is the difference 
between the ſenſible and rational Horizon, as being meaſured 
by a ſmaller angle; and conſequently, if we ſuppoſe the ſphere 
of the heaven ſo large that the Fo: which meaſured the di- 
ſtance between the ſenſible and rational Horizon is not above 
a ſingle ſecond, the difference would be too ſmall to be mea- 
lured by any aſtronomical inſtrument, and conſequently inſen- 
ſible : And thus, in fact, in the caſe at preſent, the earth, when 
compared with the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, becomes a point of 
no ſenſible magnitude, 

The plane of our Horizon, continued to the heaven, divides it 
into two hemiſpheres, one viſible to us; the other inviſible, as 
being hid from us by the interpoſition of the earth. Thus 
let Z ON H (fg. 6.) repreſent the ſphere of the heaven, A 
B CD the earth ; the Horizon of an inhabitant of the carth at 


A is H O, his viſible hemiſphere H Z O, and his inviſible 


hemiſphere HN O. Let another inhabitant of the earth be 
placed at C, on a part of the earth oppoſite to A; his Horizon 
is H O, his viſible hemiſphere HN O, and his inviſible he- 
miſphere H Z O. The viſible hemiſphere is often called alſo 


the upper hemiſphere; and whatever ſtars or other objects in 


the heavens are within it, they are ſaid to be above the Hori- 
zon; and, on the contrary, whatever is in the other inviſible 
hemiſphere is ſaid to be below the Horizon, or in the lower 
hemiſphere. But we muſt be careful that this way of ſpeak- 
ing does not lead us into a vulgar error; to avoid which we 
are to remember, that no part of the heaven is abſolutely in 
itſelf above or below, but only relatively, and in reſpect to us; 
for that which is above, with regard to one part of the earth, 
is below with regard to another. Thus, if a man is placed up- 
on the earth at A, the point Z in the heaven is over his 
head, and the points C and N are under his feet; on the con- 
trary, if a man be placed upon the earth at C, the point N is 
over his head, and the points A and Z are under his feet. 
Sometimes the viſible Horizon is conſidered with regard to 
ſuch objects as are upon the earth, and may be thus defined ; 
the viſible Horizon is a leſs circle upon the ſurface of the 
earth, comprehending all objects upon that which are within 
our view : the higher the eye is, the farther is the viſible Ho- 
rizon extended. Thus (fig. 7.) let Hr R repreſent a 
part of the ſpherical ſurface of the earth; if the eye be at A, 
draw A h and Ar tangents of the globe of the earth; imagine 
one of theſe Ah, the point A continuing immoveable, to be 
carried round, all the while 1 the ſurface of the earth; 
the point h will deſcribe the viſible Horizon, part of which is 
here ſhewn by the pointed curve ho 7 : It the 7 be placed 
higher, as at B, the tangents B H and B R will reach farther 
off, and the viſible Horizon will be larger, viz, HO R. 
The viſible Horizon is moſt accurately obſerved upon the ſea, 
and is therefore, ſometimes, called the Horizon of the ſca: 
It may be obſerved, by looking through the fights of a qua- 
drant at the moſt diſtant part of the fea within view; in 
making this obſervation, the viſual rays A D and A E (fg. 8.) 
will, by reaſon of the ſpherical ſurface of the ſea, always point 
a little below the true ſenſible Horizon SS, and, conſequently, 
below the rational Horizon H O, which is parallel to it and 
coincident with it: How much the depreſſion of the Horizon 
of the ſea is below the true Horizon, is ſeen by the quadrant, 
which gives the meaſure of the angle DA C. It is obvious 
from (fig. 7.) that, the higher the eye is, the greater is the 
depreſſion of the Horizon of the ſea ; for the tangents B E. 
and B F are more depreſſed below the true Horizon T T, 
than the tangents A C and A D. : 

The depreſſion of the Horizon of the ſea is variable: So as 
to be ſometimes a little greater than at other times, though 
the height of the eye be the ſame, in the ſeveral obſervations : 
This difference is but ſmall, amounting only to a few ſeconds, 
and is owing to the difference in the air, which at different 
times reſracts the viſual rays more or leſs, according as it is of 
a greater or leſs denſity, (In fig. 8.) the viſual ray, without 
A is AE, and E is the moſt diſtant point which could 
be ſeen ; but, by refraction, the ray F G coming from the point 
G may be bent at F, ſo as to go on from thence in the 
line F A, and then the view 1s extended as far as G, and the 
depreſſion of the Horizon of the ſea is in the line A F, which 
points higher than A E, but extends the view farther. _ 

A bare inſpection of the fp. is ſufficient to ſhew that, if the 
refraction were greater, the view would be extended ſtill far- 
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| ther, as far a3 to V, though the depreſſion of the Horizon of | the zodiac, wherein the diſpoſition bf the heben 
4 N the ſea would then be leſs, as is ſhewn by the line AL M. for the time given. 8 
Lunar Hoxoscorz, the point from which the 


U F. La | 

| . Lavel, profeſſor of hydrography at Marſeilles, found that the PE, 

| arch of the — of the wad intercepted between the | when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the % wa W. 
| * 


| obſervatory to the ſeaward, and the Horizon fluctuated be- HoRoscops, likewiſe implies a mathematical inſtrums,, - 
tween fifteen minutes and thirteen minutes and a half: Whence 71 of a planiſphere, invented by J. Paduany, pk 
1 0 * 


M. Caffini deduces that the extent of the Horizon is ſeven 3+ 
| French leagues, of three miles each; and that the obſervatory HORROR, or Honxkovn, in phyſic, denotes ſuch z 
| | is 175 feet high. 0 as precedes an ague fit. luck. 


HORIZONTAL, ſomething relating to the Horizon. SE, eguus, a domeſtic quadruped, very uſeful in * 


i di ] llel to the Ho- commerce, war, hunti , &c 
Hor1zonTAL Dial, that drawn on J pl — es — 8 The Horg makes — EIA 
horſemanſhip; and from the ſame beaſt ariſe the proj cls 


| rizon, having its ſtyle elevated equ 


LM RELAYS TY TEL CRYY RY 


. of the place it is deſigned for. DAL. G 

| Hor 0 Plane, that which is parallel to the horizon of the — * "7 : : hs | 

lace. The buſineſs of levelling is to find whether two points be 29 ane vay into divers kinds, with revard wth, 
t, 


in the Horizontal plane, or how much they deviate therefrom. Englith, as the Neapolitan, 3 Bark, Ds, 


1 Hox Zz ON TAL Plane, in perſpective, a plane parallel to the ho- Hast Flandrin, &c. with * % les, a c 

1 a Re e, war-Horſe, running-Horſe, pack-Ho Cat. oo! 
| cv, paſing 8 eye, an cning th prplive | pong rag erkenn es BN 
{ Hor1zoxTAL Range, or level range, of a piece of ordnance is — _ _ language, denotes the cavalry, or idea vt ki 
lp the line it deſcribes, when directed parallel to the horizon. Hag ir 4 7 ny ar i dr 

| Dr. Halley has given us the two following uſeful theorems : q orſe includes Horſe· guards, Horſe-grenadiets, troop, * abe 
"I 1. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane, having the Ho- = on A 8 : the 
4 | rizontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the elevation of Fray A 85 . I ed the life- guards, are the King's hey vc. 
1 the piece, and the angle at the gun between the object and the Aer Ho when - Soes out; they conti d wa 
perpendicular, to find the Ren Horizontal range of that | from ate hes balls fo ” ae mY and the lark. gut wh 

piece loaded with the ſame charge, that is, half the Jatus rec- the ki rams y .= uard; one of the capiin Acad par 

14 tum of all the parabola's made with the ſame impetus. — Take 1 h py. Ay % * q s on foot, with an ebony tunchton tit of | 
| half the diſtance of the object from the navlir, and the difference Links 1755 Ks i; yy 1 the HI Th 

| of the given elevation from that half; ſubtra& the verſed ſine of q —— Anna rd e Horſe except thoſe ofthe liſe. ur ſpri 
| that kifference from the verſed fine of the diſtance of the — a mh he it denotes an independent company ; they 0 In 
from the zenith : The difference of thoſe verſed fines will be OE ens ing lightly armed, : rt 
| to the ſine of the diſtance of the object from the zenith, as the r the art of breaking and diſcipliaing hor inte 
| Horizontal diſtance of the object ſtruck to the greateſt range at r motions, but making them vat will 
| forty-five degrees. a f by 
| 2. Having the greateſt Horizontal range of a gun, the Hori- wy cnc} mentbafirum, in botany, is a plant reſemdlry t | 
zontal diſtance and angle of inclination of an object to the per- Fr M be Fr rp ts: manner of growth, but it is. boil 

| pendicular, to find the two elevations neceſſary to ſtrike that — 22 — it * icht by its whitiſh colour, It grows v clot 

| obje&t.—Take half the diſtance of the object from the nadir ; | ftrong ang hard. chen are late in height ; the falls we ws fo b 

| this half is equal to the half ſum of the two elevations ſought : with — hi = a . Ah quare, hollow within, and cove with 
then ſay, as the Horizontal range is to the Horizontal diſtance are-alf hp * ted boomer on their ſurface. The lea = 

of the object, ſo is the fine of the angle of inclination, or di-] the rg — c : 2 kind of hoarineß with tha the 

ſtance of the object from the perpendicular, to a fourth propor- * * h — oh r OE TEE bete 

tional ; which fourth, being ſubtraQted from the verſed fine of | 71, Pune of rhe freth plant, diſtilled in balneo ai il It is 

| the diſtance of the object from the zenith, leaves the verſed * — * 0 " NN phlegm, at firſt turbid and milk 7” 

N ſine of half the difference of the elevations ſought : Which | af 15 "SY ms q = A e plant; afterwards, more ind * 
elevations are therefore had, by __ and ſubtracting that rob. 2 ine — ; _ — e, though neither very ſtrong. There the 1 

half of the difference to and from the aforeſaid half ſum. See | fords ay 6 browniſh Rand Poms OE _ _ * 50 

5 yreumatic ſmell, 25 

| | more under the article PRO') ECTILE. | of an auſtere and ſtrongly acid taſte ; chi is in quantity tbe bog 
[ HORN, cornu, * _—_— 1 hiſtory, a callous ſubſtance that] one ounce and a half ; after this comes over about half x them 
1 „da on the heads of divers animals. ' ounce of a browner and more empyreumatic phlegm, rss preſe 
> | orn makes a conſiderable article in the manufactures. Bul- impregnated with a volatile alkaline falt ; and after os 2 fab Ano! 
| q * lock's, &c. Horns ſoftened by the fire ſerve to make lanthorns, | oil of a thick conſiſtence and blackiſh 97 the addy Aatti 
. combs, tobacco- boxes, knive-hafts, &c. ; in the retort, calcined in an open fire and lixiviated, vet iron 
| Horn-WoRk, in fortification, a fort of out-work, advancing | about a dram of a fixed alkaline ſalt 1 be 6 
f towards the field, to cover a courtine, baſtion, or other place | The menthaſtrum has been ęreatl celebrated as a cephilc comr 

0 that is ſuſpected to be weak, as alſo to poſſeſs an eminence, | and uterine : the women 1 the Libs often give ud The 
&, Sce plate XXXI. fig. a: 1 N fuſion of it, in the manner of tea, to promote the menſes; , plant 
| It conſiſts of two demi-baſtions joined by a courtine : Its | the midwives make their patents fit over a decoction of itt orer 
flanks are uſually parallel, though, ſometimes, they contract] forward deliverv : It is kept in the ſhops as an ingredient cared) 
| towards the place forming a queue d'yronde or ſwallow's tail. | ſome of the officinal compoſitions. but, otherwiſe, it B ler ſeckthy 
17 When the flanks are too long, ſometimes epaulements are] little uſed. . 5 | ſerver 
1 made to flank them. The parts next the country are to be de- | Hoxksk-SROx, in fortification, a work of a round or oval fer Way « 
ls. fended by a parapet. Two Horn- works joined together make | incloſed with a parapet, bi the Sri of marſhy place HOSA” 
| | | 2 8 own-Work. Sce plate XXXI. fig. ey low grounds; and, ſometimes, alſo to cover a gate, or {nes they 
1 HORO'GRAPHY “, the art of conſtructing dials, called alſo | a lodgment for ſoldiers to prevent ſurprizes, or relieve 2108 97 
| horologiography, gnomonica, ſciatherica, photoſciatherica, See | tedious defence. { 
AL. | HoEsE-SHOE-HEAD, in medicine, a diſeaſe in infants, xen te HOS 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of d, hour and y, ſutures of the ſkull are too open, ſo that the aperture ſhall ot 4 ch 

ick 


to deſcribe. be entirely cloſed up for ſome years after. When the dit 


HOROLOY'GIUM “, in antiquity, any machine whereby to continues long, it is reputed a ſign of weakneſs, It 1 n 
meaſure the hours. rub the head every now and then with warm rum, or G, 


* The word is Greek «ox, and compounded of dea, hour, mixed with the white of an egg and palm-oll. 


and , which is derived from atyw, to ſpeak or treat of. Sometimes the diſorder ariſes from a hydrocephalus, ct 0. 


It alſo denotes the liturgy or breviary of the Greeks, by reaſon . ne 1340 ow of gardening See GARDE): 
* * 


reven 


it contains the ſeveral offices to be rehearſed each day. ING 
| . 0 . . 5 . } wer 
HORO/PTER *, in optics, a right line drawn through the point! The word is Latin, and compounded of lern, a garden, 8: "he 
| where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that which joins the colo, to cultivate. In E 
centers of both the eyes. As the line A B (plate XXXVI. fig. | HO'RTUS ficcus, a dry garden, or ſpecimens of plants cr 96g 
9.) which is drawn through the point of concourſe of the op- fully preſerved. N GIO OE 
tic axes of the eyes D and E, parallel to HI, which connects We have two curious methods for making a Hortus i zoe Ppt 
the centers of the eyes H and M + publiſhed in the philoſophical tranſactions. N. 237 Yo 
* The word is Greek, and derived from urig, beholder, which is | * Southwell; the other by Dr. Hill, in his rene A: 


formed of iure, to lee, becauſe it is found by experience to works of the royal ſociety = 

be the limit of diſtinet viſion, According to the former gentleman, the plants ate to be 13 
HO/ROSCOPE *, in aſtrology, the point of the heavens riſing | flat between papers, and then put between two ſmooth 785 
above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at any given time when of iron, ſcrewed together at the corners, and in this oo 

a prediction is to be made of a future event; as the fortune of committed to a baker's oven for two hours. When taten c 


a perſon then bor n, the ſucceſs of a deſign, &c. they are to be rubbed over with a mixture of equal paſt my 
The word is Greek, and compounded of dhe, hour, and cenie, fortis and brandy ; and, after this, to be faſtened dom o 


to behold. with a ſolution of the quantity of a walnut ot gum 


It alſo denotes a figure of the twelve houſes, or twelve ſigns of | in a pint of water. T4 


H 08 


To this 2 * employed in ſo nice an operation z and 
too un pace of time, ordered ſor the continuing the plants in 
that he informati unleſs the degree of heat, and even 
it, s 12 — of do plant, as to its more or leſs ſuccu- 
a firmneſs or tenderneſs of its fibres, be attend- 
nc), and are ſcarce uny two plants perfectly alike in thoſe 
ed to. Leg 4 conſequently the heat, and duration of heat, 
: lant 
cient eie, be objects farther, that the acid deſtroys 
many plants, never recovers that of others loſt 
after the plant is fixed down, 
to, and that which falls over it. 
it is as follows: Take of a 


"the leaves and flowers on paper ; cover 
and lay a weight over all. At the 
$ hours take out the plants, now perfectly flatted ; 

hem on a bed of dry common ſand ; ſift over them more 
lay t — to the depth of two inches, and thus let them lie 
«= _ weeks : The leſs ſucculent dry much ſooner, but 
2 no harm afterwards. If the floor of a garret be co- 
we 1 ſpring, with ſand two inches deep, leaving ſpace for 
8 to the ſeveral parts, it will receive the collection of a 
— the covering of ſand being lifted over every 
whey 2. laid K They need no farther care, from the time 
175 them, till they are taken up to be ſtuck on paper. 
4 5 — ent uſed by the Doctor is thus prepared: Early in the 
foring, put two ounces of camphire into three quarts of water 
1 1 bi bottle; ſhake it from time to time; and when the 


the whole 
end of 1 


ts are ready for the faſtening down, put 
fit colleQed . L off into an earthen veſſel that 


: int of the . 
ies ap fre, two ounces of common glue, ſuch as is uſed 


by the ters, and the ſame quantity of ichthyocolla beat 
K ſhreds ; let them ſtand fix and thirty hours, then gently 
boil the whole a few moments, and ſtrain it off through a coarſe 
cloth, This is to be warmed over a gentle heat, when it is 
to be uſed, and the back of the plants 
with a painter's bruſh : After this lay them on paper, and 
gently preſs them for a few minutes ; then expoſe them to 
the air 2 little, and finally lay them under a ſmall weight 
between quires of paper to be perfectly dried. 

It is ſcarce to be conceived, how ſtrongly the water becomes 
impregnated with the camphire by this ſimple proceſs: A 
part of it, indeed, flies off in the making of the cement and 
the uſing of it ; but enough remains with the plant to prevent 
the breeding of inſects in it. He farther obſerves, that plants 
may de dried very well, without ſand, by only putting them 
frequently into freſh quires of paper, or a few, by only preſſing 
them between the leaves of a book; but the ſand method 
preſerves the colour beſt, and is done with leaſt trouble. 
Another method, much better than that of the oven, is the 
fatting and drying the plant, by paſſing a common ſmoothing 
iron for linen, over the papers between which it is laid: But 
for nice things, the moſt perfect of all methods is that by a 
common ſand-heat, ſuch as is uſed for chemical purpoſes. 
The cold ſand is to be ſpread ſmoath on this occaſion, the 
plant laid on it carefully flatted, and a thick bed of ſand ſifted 
over: The fire is then to be made, and the whole proceſs 
carefully watched, till by a very gentle heat the plant be per- 
feMy dried. The colour of the tendereſt herb may be pre- 
ſerved in this manner; and flowers that can be preſerved no 
way elſe, may be managed perfectly well thus. 


| HOSANNA =, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a prayer which 


they rehearſed on the ſeveral days of their feaſt of tabernacles. 
* The word is Hebrew, and literally ſignifies ſave us now, or 
ſxve us, we pray. 
MUSPITAL *, vulgarly called ſpittal, a building erected, out 
4 ar for the reception and ſupport of the poor, aged, 
ick, &c. 


Ide word is French Zopital, and derived from the Latin ehen, 
a ſtranger or gueſt. 


In the firſt ages of the church, the biſhop had the immediate 
Charze of all the poor, both ſound and diſeaſed, as alſo 
widows, orphans, ſtrangers, &c. a fourth part of the church's 
revenue was decteed to them, and divers houſes of charity 
were built for their more commodious reception, which are 
lince den-minated Hoſpitals. 

In England, Hoſpitals, founded for the relief of the indigent, 
«re peculiarly called alms-houſes, and the name Hoſpital is 
#propriated to thoſe deſtined for the ſick, aged, &c. The 


— 


puncipal of theſe are the | 

7% Hosrirar wr aifabled ſoldiert, commonly called Chelſea 

11 founded by king Charles II. carried on by king James 
| and hniſhed by king William HI. and queen Mary. 

be building is very ſpacious, being the figure of a n towards 

Ag : Thames ; the middle part conſiſts of a chapel and 

1 © other two lines being four ſtories high, divided into 

mag 8 in cach ſtory, containing each 26 diſtinct apart- 

* 5 or 3 foot loldiers, At each of the four corners of 
5 ain widing there is a pavilion, in one of which are the 

EoVernor's lodging and the council-chamber ; the other being 


tedgirigg tor ſeveral of the officers of the houſe. Beſides the main 


that the heat of an oven is much 


in a parcel, would deſtroy ano- | 


f ed thereby 
„ cog ge s, Chri/fs Hos pix AT, popularly called the blue-coat Hos IT AL, in 


Hos 


building, there are four wings ot oilt-buildings ; one for the 
infirmary, another for ſeveral officers of the Laus; another 
for old maimed officers of horſe and foot; and the fourth for 
the baker, laundreſs; &c. | | 

The number of ordinary penſioners is about 500, beſides the 
officers and ſervants of the houſe : The out- penſioners are 
alſo very numerous ; and theſe, upon occaſion, do duty in the 
ſeveral garriſons, from whence draughts are made for the army. 
The in-penſioners are all provided with cloths, diet, waſhing, 
lodging, firing; and one day's pay in every week for ſpending 
money. | | 
The ak Gealioind required to be admitted of this body are, 
that the candidate bring a certificate from his ſuperior officer, 
that he has been . or diſabled in the ſervice of the crown, 
or that he has ſerved the crown 20 years, which muſt be made 
appear by muſter-rolls, . I Rr 

To defray the charges of this Hoſpital, there is a conſiderable 
ſum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army, beſide one 
day's pay of each officer, and each common ſoldier every year, 
which in time of war amounts to between 13 and 14000 1. 
For the adminiſtration of this Hoſpital, there is a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, major, treaſurer, &c. 


Greenwich HosPITAL, a retreat for ſeamen; who by age, 


| 


8. 


St. 


wounds, &c. are diſabled from the public ſervice, and for the 
widows and children of ſuch as have been lain in his majeſty's 
navy. 

This, in point of magnificence and ſpaciouſneſs, excels even 
Chelſea-Hoſpital. A good part of it was built in Charles 
II's time, at the expence of 360001, It was much 8 
by king William, queen Anne, king George I, and finiſhe 
under king George II. 
The number of penſioners entertained in this Hoſpital is 300. 
To each hundred men are allowed fix nurſes, being ſeamen's 
widows. 
The victualling is according to the allowance of Chelſea Hoſ- 
pital, to wit, four men to a meſs; each meſs to contain four 
rows of beef, a gallon of beer, &c. 

t is adminiſtered by a governor, lieutenant-governor, cap- 
tain, heutenant, chaplain, ſteward, phyſician, &c. 


Newgate-ſtreet London, was anciently a monaſtety of grey 
friars, founded by Raihere, the firſt prior thereof, in the time 
of Henry I. diſſolved by Henry VIII. and converted by Ed- 
ward VI, at the requeſt of the lord-mayor and aldermen of 
London, and of Dr. Ridley, into an Hoſpital for poor children, 
of citizens, who are clothed, dieted, and educated therein. 
Since its firſt endowment, it has received abundance of new 
donations, A great part of it was burnt down by the fire of 
London, but is again rebuilt, though not without incurring 
conſiderable debt, and anticipating the revenue of the Hoſpital, 
Formerly a thouſand poor children, moſt of them orphans, 
were maintained on this foundation, and between fix and ſeven 
ſcore yearly put out apprentices, and the maids to ſervice 
but the number, through the deficiency of the funds, is now 
much lels, 

Here were two mathematical- ſchools; the firſt founded by 
king Charles II. but they are now united. Youths are therein 
taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, particularly na- 
vigation, to fit them for apprentices to maſters of ſhips. To 
ſay nothing of the grammar- ſchool, whence the moſt forward 
boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity, nor of the writing-ſchool, 
drawing-ſchool, &c. 

The 3, nn of this hoſpital are a preſident, treaſurer, gover- 
nors, &c. 

Bartholomew's HosP1TAL adjoins to Chriſt's Hoſpital, and for- 
merly belonged to the ſame grey friars. 

At the diſlolution of monaſteries, Henry VIII. left 500 marks 
a year to it for the relief of poor people ; but it was more 
largely endowed for the uſe of the ſick and lame only by Ed- 
ward VI. 

It is governed by a preſident, treaſurer, &c. It is furniſhed 
with two phyſicians, three maſter ſurgeons, and as many 
aſſiſtant ones. 

In this Hoſpital, with two others dependent on it, the one at 
Kingſland, the other called the lock in Southwark, uſed for 
venereal patients only, are about 600 patients, provided with 
lodging, diet, medicines, and ſurgery, &c. 

Thomas's HosPITAL, in Southwark, is for the ſame purpoſes 
as that of St. Bartholomew's. 
It was originally founded an hoſpital by Richard priot of Ber- 
mondſey in 1213 ; ſurrendered to king Henry VIII, and given 
by Edward VI. to the citizens of London for an Hoſpital for 
infirm and lame people. 

It conſiſts of four quadrangular courts : In the firſt are ſix 
wards for women; in the ſecond two chapels, the leſſer for 
the private uſe of the Hoſpital, and the larger parochial : In 
the ſame court are the houſes of the treaſurer and other officers : 
In the third court are fix or ſeven wards for men. The fourth 
hath alſo three wards, hot and cold baths, a ſurgery; apothe- 
cary's ſhop, &c. | 
There are about 3000 perſons taken in and diſcharged out of 
this Hoſpital yearly. 

The governors are the lord mayor, court of aldermen, and 
about 260 other citizens of London; among which are a pre- 
ſident, treaſurer, &c. two phy ſicians and three 3 

uy's 


HOT 


HOU 


Guy's Hos AL, is ſituated very near St. Thomas's, and was | | about ſeven of eight days old; then tread it da. 
dbounded of Thomas Guy, Eſq; a wealthy citizen and book - make it level, and, if you will, edge it . "ary lay 
ſeller in Lombard-ftreet, It is chiefly intended for reputed | brick, laying fine rich mould about three or f th bod 
incurable perſons, and is even to take in yearly a certain num-| On it, hen you find by your finger that © nts cw 
der of patients turned out of the other Hoſpitals, particularly of the bed is over, plant your ſeeds at pleaſure caueme few 
Bethlehem, as incurable ; but it is not for ſuch as are abſo- forks four or five inches above the bed, to o and fe, 
lutely fo. | made of ſticks, and covered with ſtraw or m port a fr, 
The founder beſtowed 50000 l. on the building in his life- ſeeds and plants from cold and wet ; only — © baue th 
time ; and at his death, anno 1724, left about 200,000 1. to] warm day, an hour before noon and cover them u ben; 
finiſh and endow: it; one of the greateſt private charities ever after. Mind to earth up your plants, as the uber 
known. | | when able to bear the cold, tranſplant them, J ſhoot UP, a 
Its officers are a preſident and governors, moſt of whom are | In Holland they uſe Hot beds made of ſang - . 
the ſame with thoſe of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, with a treaſu- tanners bark, which, when once rightly re 5 2nd licewiz g 
rer, two phyſicians, two ſurgeons, &c. tain an equable heat for ſix months. Prepared, will "I 
Bethlehem HospIT AL, in Moorfields, was erected at the charge | Bradley propoſes very juſtly a thermometer to be 
of the city of London, anno 1676, and has ſince that time | late the heat of Hot beds. Thus a Hot bed — to rep, 
received very great additions. It is for the reception of | muſt be kept to raiſe the ſpirit in a glaſs, to the Ucumer 
lunatics. as the natural temperature of the weather 7 ame he 
Bridewell HospiTAL, was formerly the king's city-palace, but | about the end of May and June, when cuc Wul raiſe t h 
given to the city by king Edward VI, both for reclaiming idle without artificial heat or ſhelter. 5 umbers wil Brow 
perſons, vagrants, &c. and bringing up lads to handicraft | HOTCH-por, in law, a blending of lands piven ; 
buſineſſes. Ret with other lands in fee accruing b deſcent Wh matting 
The Feundling HosP1TAL, for deſerted and expoſed young chil- | ſeized of 30 acres in fee hath two aughters, and na 
dren, is ſituated in Lamb's- conduit fields, London. This them ten acres in frank marriage, and dies for wy One of 
Hoſpital was, upon the petition of Mr. Thomas Coram, a ſea- 20. If ſhe that is thus married will have an Abende 
captain, and other memorials of charitable contributions pre- acres, ſhe muſt put her lands in Hotch- pot Ars aden 
ſented by him therewith to his majeſty, erected into a corpo- refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten 2 at 1s, ſhe mg | 
ration by charter dated October 17, 1739, and aſterwards the them to be mingled with the other 20, that . but ſub ſection 
ſame year confirmed by act of parliament. may be made of the whole 30 between her * hte Hour 
The building at preſent conſiſts of two wings almoſt finiſhed, — ſo be intitled to 15 acres. Coke upon Linke, her fle, dee D 
and a neat chapel in the center, being all together in the form | HOUND, canis venaticus, a hunting dog. * HOUSE 
of a ii, like Chelſea- college, with garden-grounds, &c. Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as find on: _— 
In it at preſent are maintained about goo children, towards | the game by ſight, and the quickneſs of their m And purſy The | 
which very large legacies, ſubſcriptions, and contributions | gaze Hound, agaſzus, the canis Graius or 3 ** 400 J 
from the nobility and others of both ſexes have been made, ſo | terrier, &c. * into thoſe that find and purſue =, * being 
that the Hoſpital is in a very flouriſhing condition; and the | the neſs of their ſmell. Se 9 ſtraw. 
children are at preſent employed in making nets for the Britiſh- | HOUR *, hora, a meaſure of time, ſome part of à naten! —_ 
fiſhery, &c. uſually a 24th, a 12th, &c. with us it is equal to th for _ 
It is governed by a preſident, fix vice- preſidents, and a treaſurer. part of the earth's diurnal rotation. Each Hour is divide 5 = 
Sutton's HospiTaAL. Sce CHAſR TERHOUSE. 60 minutes, and each minute into 60 ſeconds ay * = 4 
St. r Hosp1 . AL, —_ HW ay re rs ſerves ow degrees of the equator anſwer to an hour. N 5 
e ſame purpoſes in eſtminſter as St. Bartholomew's an 0 a a f L "2x" 960 
St. 7 mated in London. Here the beſt or- | oe - ol nnen _ 
| der is obſerved, the beſt medicines diſpenſed, &c. K ; * : by 
i HO/SPITALERS, hyſpitalarii. The appellation is chiefly ap- Keke. 8 Hebrews did einde the day into How, by wo 
4 led to certain communities of religious who follow the rule of | morning dehnte ne Igh-day or noon, midnight al and N 
14 t. Auguſtine; but more particularly it denotes an order of re- | into 1 2X OT Ra ans * b r Rind the day Grid The | 
4 lig ous knights who built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem, wherein | ther, werd unchual wich Sfpsct de di equal te each other x Houſe 
| pilgrims were received. To theſe pope Clement V. tranſ- N 1 H. 1 * ＋ bee — Th countr 
/ ferred the effects and revenues of the templars. "Theſe Hoſpi- r tar or ſummer Were made lg | 
| — than thoſe of the ſhorteſt days in winter. Herodotus faxs tha former 
|| talers were otherwiſe called knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 8 1f N Teen 3 the re] 
and the ſame with thoſe called the knights of Malta. ei ayes 4 nad cragnkls s, "as 
1 HOST *, hoſpes, is applied both to a perſon who lodges ano- e day into 12 parts, the riſe of which cuſtom among the x. 22 
; „ ter was, becauſe their prieſts were wont, 12 times a-day, ty » 
'Y a perſon thus lodged. f f . bo * and dis 
1 g n ; | , cry aloud with a howling noiſe to their cynocephalus, ad 
0 | * The word is French, he, and derived from the Latin Jes, Cicero and Marius Victorinus have taken notice of ſuch a0. Roma 
which denotes the ſaine thing. remony to Serapis. In the 
HosT, an abbreviation of hig, denotes the . ſacrifice Jeſus | Cenſorinus obſerves, that the word Hour was not knom . 
Chriſt offered of himſelf to his Father upon the croſs. Amon among the Romans 300 years after the building of the c, have a 
the Romaniſts it denotes the body of Jeſus Chriſt LE as there is no mention made of it in the 12 tables, as is dr: cooling 
v1 under the bread and wine, which is offered up every day in the | in the other laws after that time; before which the diviſcrs — 
1 ſacrifice of the maſs. were only before and after noon. The diviſion of the din . 
| HO STAGE“, a perſon left as ſurety for the performance of a | night into 24 Hours was not known among them, before ti Fa 
| capitulation, or treaty. firſt Punic war. They divided the 12 Hours of the day irz0 * A 
| Ihe word is formed from hoſt. four parts, as prime, which began at ſix o'clock; nud & 1 
Hoſtages are commonly given on each ſide, as ſureties for the Reg ; _ age ; 2 ninth at three. T hey mor and m 
execution of the reſpective articles of a treaty, and they become n * 3 CI wt . Ones, 
principals or acceſfaries, according to the nature of the caſe The Turks not having any clocks, their prieſts, ſtopping ther bn Bo 
and the expreſs ſtipulation about it. ears with their fingers, proclaim with a very loud voice 1 en 
HOSTILITY , the act of an enemy. During a truce, all | dhe top of their moſques, the cock-crow, break chte, found 
Hoſtilities are to ceaſe on both ſides. tide, thr ny Wa and the twilight. He _ cuſtom ve ia ſufficie 
| ans ; e er 
* The word is Latin Hſfilitas, and derived from %ig, an enemy, 8 N wars ! e * . eee 
HOT Bath. See BATH. The aſtronomers of Cathaya, &c. till retain, according v ches 2 
Hor Bed, a piece of earth enriched with manure, in order to | biſhop Beveridge, the diviſion of the day into 12 party A8 For lar 
forward vegetation, when the ſeaſon or climate is not warm give the name of ſome animal to each Hour. iets, t 
enough for the purpoſe. ours are divided into equal and unequal; equa! Hours ze to the 
By means of Hot beds ſkilfully managed the ſeeds of plants | the 24th part of a day and night preciſely, that 15, the time Inches 
brought from any country between the tropics, may be made | wherein 15* of the equator mount above the horizon; ie! ſor the 
to flouriſh even under the poles, are alſo called equinoctial Hours, as being meaſured 0n i: middle 
Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vegetation, | equinoctial; and aſtronomical, becauſe uſed by aftronofe"s But ah 
to promote the growth of any plants, theſe muſt be duly pro- and reckoned from noon in a continued ſeries of 2 and for 
portioned, ſo as neither to exceed nor come ſhort of the bounds | Balylaniſo HouRs, are reckoned from ſun-riſe in à conv ice. $ 
nature has allotted for it. ſeries of 24. f Tun H. 
Ihe utual way of making Hot beds, is of horſe-litter and | European HouRs, are reckoned from midnight to noon tele "age 
grats mixt together, and left on an heap for eight or ten Hours; and from noon to midnight twelve more. en of 
days to putrefy ; and then removed into a bed, and covered up Jewiſh, planetary, or ancient HOURS, are 12 parts of the _ Heusk, 
with glaſſes. cial day and night. Hence, as it is only in the une d . hace 
For raiting, calliflowers, cucumbers, melons, radiſhes, and equinoxes that the artificial day is equal to the night, U. Hons, ; 
other tender pants and flowers in January or February, Mor- | only that the Hours of the day are equal to thoſe of the wn Zgemb 
timer directs to provide 4 warm place defended from all the They are called ancient or Jewiſh, becauſe uſed by ke” ek, 
winds by being incloſed with a pale or hedge of reeds or ſtraw, | ents, and ſtill among the Tews ; and planetary, by —_— Perions 
about fix or ſeven feet high. Within this raiſe a bed two | aſtrologers pretend, that a new planet comes to preco LSE, 
or three feet high, aud thiee fect over, of freſh horſe-dung, | every Hour, lu 
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18, are equal hours reckoned from fun ſet in a con- 


ſeries of 24+ 

HovuRs, are 
at the times of the equinoxes. 
ancient mythol 
the daughters of Jupiter and 
afterwards 


HoRARY circles, in altror 
great circles meeting in 


harneſs the 
Hous Circles, Of 
25 23. 
ee , 
generally on gl obes are ſupp ied by the meridian, 
and on 
MERVDIAN. 
1 _ f one glaſs into another 
. r 0 * 
— are thoſe which, inſtead of ſand, have 
bells well dried in the oven, beaten fine and ſifted. 
glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning, &c. bis „ 
alſo Hour-glaſſes that depend on the flux of water or other 
oy fly called clepſydræ. 
liquid, more _ are lines that ariſe from the inter- 
| HouR —_ he plane of the dial with the ſeveral planes of the 
— of the ſphere, and therefore mult be all right. lines. 
, 
_— bene | _ pl =_ defend a perſon from the in- 
e weather . 
_— al the time of CR that is, for more than 
* had their Houſes built after a very plain faſhion, 
8 go like a terras, covered with ſlates or — and 
— But in after ages their buildings were exceſſively * 
rificent. And we are told by the author of the preface to Vi- 
truyius, that a Roman ædile built in leſs than a year's time a 
theatre which had 360 pillars of marble, braſs, and cryſtal, 
the leaſt 40 feet high, and was adorned with 3000 ſtatues of 
braſs; and yet this * 1 building was only to laſt fix 
weeks, The Romans Houſes were alſo remarkable for their 
ight, . 
= wy for divers ornaments of architecture, as well as 
for the beauty and ſcarceneſs of the materials. They raiſed 
their Houſes fo high, that Auguſtus confined them to 70 ſeet, 
and Nero to 60. : ; ; 
The hiſtorians and poets are full of invectives againſt the 
Houſes of the grandees of Rome, which had cooped up the 
country farmers within a narrow compaſs, &c. whereas in 
former times the Houſes of private men were ſmall, and 
the republic's great; all ſumptuous buildings being reſerved 
for the public conveniences of cities or adorning of temples. 
A pleaſure or country houſe is that built for a perſon to enjoy 
a divert himſelf occaſionally ; this is the villa of the ancient 
Romans, and the vigna of the moderns. ; 
In the fite of a country Houſe it is a thing principally to be 
aimed at, that it have wood and water near it. It is better to 
have a Houſe defended by trees than hills ; for trees yield a 
cooling, ſweet, and healthy air and ſhade, during the heat of 
ſummer, and very much break the cold winds and tempeſts 
from every quarter in the winter. The hills, according as 
they are ſituated, defend only from ſome certain winds. 
A Houſe ſhould not be too low ſeated, ſince this precludes 
the convenience of cellars. Houſes built too high, in places 
expoſed to the winds, require more materials to build them, 
and more reparations, and are not ſo commodious as the lower 
ones. 
In Houſes not above two ftories with the ground room, and 
not exceeding 20 feet to the raiſon-place, and upon a good 
foundation; about 18 inches for the heading courſe will be 
luficient for the ground work, and fix or ſeven courſes above 
the earth to a water-table, where the thickneſs of the walls is 
«vated on either fide the thickneſs of a brick, namely, two in- 
0 es and a quarter. 
For large and high houſes, or 3, 4, Or 5 ſtories with the gar- 
ets, the walls of ſuch edifices ought to be, from the foundation 
0 the firft water-table, three headlong courſes of brick, or 28 
"hes at leaſt 3 and at every ſtory a water- table or taking in 
for the ſummers, girders, and joints to reſt upon, laid into the 
e a Quarter of the wall at leaft, for the better binding. 
But a half brick will be ſufficiently thick for the partition-wall ; 
ee v7 the upper ſtories nine inches or a brick length will ſuf- 
e. dee BU/LDING. 


c 
* * 1 TEE. 2 
4% HOUSE or Hall, a place where the officers and magiſtrates 
of a City v7 own hold their meetings for the due adminiſtrati- 
en of their polity, 


"USE, alſo denotes a convent or monaſtery, and likewiſe the 
Lace Where regular prieſts reſide. 


33 honites among us one of the eſtates of che kingdom 
endled in parliament, 


Ab ls :Kewiſe uſed for a noble family, or race of illuſtrious 
,*©::1005 deſcended from the ſame ſtock, 


rg. n 0 , 
E, in aſtrology, the twelfth part of the heavens. This 


twelfth parts of the artificial 
eſs unequal at different times, 
obliquity of the ſphere : S0 that they only agree 


, were certain god- 
is; who 12 at 
ber, Eunomia, Dice, and Irene 

— ded Carpo and Thallote. Homer 
of heaven, and Ovid makes them 


in aſtronomy, &c. the fame 
e poles of the 
uinoctial at right angles. They are 
— ; uinoctial, 
our cir- 


divide the equinoctial into 24 equal parts. 
of chronometer ſerving to meaſure time by 


the great number of apartments for ſummer and win- | 


HU'MA 


diviſion of the heaven is gfoun ounded on this notion, that the Nars 
and planets when found therein have certain influences, eithet 


or evil, upon ſublunary bodies; upon the conſideration 
whereof they draw horoſcopes r a 


This diviſion is made by fix great circles, called circles of 
poſition, which cut each other in the common interſection of 
the meridian and horizon, in the common way of domiſying, 


which is that of Regiomontanus, the aticients having had three 
other ways. 


Theſe circles divide the equator ints 12 e 


a - 128 parts, 
. — The horizon and meridian divide the heavens into four 
eq 


parts, each comptehending three Houſes : Of which 
there are fix above the horizon, and as many below it; fix 
eaſtern and ſix weſtern Houſes. 
The figure of the heavens conſiſts of 12 triangles, allo called 
Houſes, wherein are laid down the ſtars, ſigns, and planets; 
comprized within the feſpective ſpaces of thie circles of poſition. 
Each planet has two certain Houſes, herein it is ſuppoſed to 
exert it{clf with peculiar virtue, 


HOU'SHOLD, the domeſtics of a prince or private perſon, 


The civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly to 


the lord ſteward, having authority over all officers and ſervants 
except thoſe of the chapel; chamber, and ſtable; Under the 
lord ſteward are a treaſurer of the Houſhold, comptroller, 
cofferer, maſter of the Houſhold, clerks of the green cloth, 
&c. The troops of the Houſhold are the horſe-guards, horſe- 
grenadiers, and foot-guards. 
HovsHoLD Days, are four ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when 
the king after divine ſervice offers a bezant of gold to God on 
the altar. Theſe days are Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſunday, 
w_ All-Saints, and are part of the twelve collar and offering 
ays. 
HOU'SING *, or Hovse, a cover laid over the ſaddle of a 
horſe, to preſerve it from the weather, &c. 


* The word is derived from the French houſe, which now ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing though originally it denoted a kind of hood 
worn by country people. 

HO'WKER, or Hooker, a veſſel much uſed by the Dutch, 
built ſomewhat like a pink, but rigged and maſſod like a hoy : 

They carry from 50 to 200 tuns, and with a few hands will 

ſail to the Eaſt-Indies. 


HOYSE, or ZHoiſe, in the ſea language, is haling up any thing 


into a ſhip. 


HOYZING of Dogs, cutting out the balls of their feet. See EX- 
PEDITA'”TION, 

HUE and Cry, huteſium & clamor, the purſuit of one who has 
commited felony, &c. on the highway. 

If a perſon robbed, or any in the company of one murdered 

or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, and re- 

"_ him to raiſe Hue and cry, or to E. an offender, de- 

cribing him, and ſhewing which way he is gone; the conſta- 

ble is ſorchwith to call for aid from the pariſh to ſeck the felon; 

and if he be not found there, to give the #xt conſtable warn- 

ing till he be apprehended or purſued to the ſea-ſide. The 

Normans had a cry after offenders, not unlike this, called 

clamor de hare. 

HU/GUENOTS, an appellation given the reformed or Calvi- 

niſts of France, by way of contempt. 

HULKS, large 45 that have their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 broad. They will carry 

2 400 to 1000 tuns. They chiefly ſerve to ſet maſts into 
' a ES 

HULL of a ſhip, her main body, without maſts, yards, fails, 
or rigging, 

, ſomething relating to man. 


The word is formed from the Latin bumanus, which is derived 
from homo, a man. 


Human Bop. In order to form a juſt notion of the body of 
man, it ought to be conſidered as a hydraulic machine con- 
trived with the moſt exquiſite art, in which there are number- 
leſs tubes properly adjuſted and diſpoſed for the conveyance of 
fluids of different kinds. Of theſe the principal is the blood, 
from which are derived the ſeveral humors ſubſervient to the 
various uſes and purpoſes of life, and in particular that ſubtile 
and remarkable elaſtic fluid, generated in the brain, and 
known by the name of animal ſpirits, the inſtrument of ſenſe 
and motion: Which functions it never would be _ of 
executing, were it not contained in proper organs. For this 
purpoſe the almighty Creator has formed two forts of hbres, 
the fleſhy and the nervous, as receptacles for this active prin- 
ciple; and cach ſort of theſe is partly interwoven in the mem- 
branes of the body, and partly collected into bundles or cords, 
and attached to the limbs, for performing their motions with 
the aſſiſtance of the bones. 8 i 

But this wonderful machine, incapable of putting itſelf into 
motion, was till in want of a firſt mover : Wherefore the 
mind is placed over it, as a ruler and moderator, and is the 
efficient cauſe of all ſenſe and motion. For whether this prin- 
ciple reſides in the head, as in its citadel ; or whether it has 
no fixed place, but is diſperſed all over the body, according to 
the opinion of Xenocrates, a _— of Plato; it commands 
within us and directs the whole. OW our motions, As well 
as our ſenſes, are twofold, internal and external: Ihe in- 
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HUM 


ternal have not only the vital parts, as the heart, lungs, ſto- 
mach, and inteſtines, ſubject to them, but likewiſe all the 
nervous membranes, 
Medical writers generally make a wide difference between the 
motions of the vitals, and thoſe of the reſt of the parts ; ima- 
ining that the former, after they are once begun in the firſt | 
ormation of the individual, neceſſarily continue, even againſt 
our will; but that the latter are performed at che diſcretion of 
the mind, as circumſtances require, But this is a falſe notion, 
into which they are deceived by obſerving, that theſe natural 
actions continue without any ſenſible intermiſſion, even when 


wie are little or not at all conſcious of them, through the whole | 


courſe of life : Whereas, if the thing be narrowly looked into, 
it will manifeſtly appear that the reaſon why theſe vital moti- 


ons ſeem not to be governed by the mind, is, becauſe, being | 


inceſſantly accuſtomed to them, we perform them ſo quick and 


without attention, that we cannot eaſily check and hinder | 
them from performing their reſpective offices. Something of | 
this kind we experience, when, looking at the ſun or any 


body that ſtrikes the, eye too forcibly, we wink, whether we 
will or not. And yet no body doubts but that theſe motions 
are affected by the Freon of the mind. 

But this power of the mind is moſt remarkably perceptible in 
thoſe fevers which are called peſtilential. For in theſe otic 
may obſerve, that the mind hurries to the aſſiſtance of the la- 
bouring frame, fights againſt the enemy, and with the acid of 
the animal ſpirits, excites new motions in the body (though 
we may be inſenſible of it) in order to expel the poiſon, 
which is blended with the humors, through every outlet. 
And hence a very great phyſician has defined a diſeaſe to 
W a Rruggſe of nature in defence of the health of the indi- 
vidual, 

In this manner it is that care is taken of the whole machine, 
when in danger, But it is likewiſe neceflary ſometimes to 
have a regard to ſome particular part; nor does the mind fail 
of executing its office in this caſe. Thus, if a topical diſ- 
order has happened any where ; to prevent the part from being 
overloaded and pained, nature has provided a paſſage for the 
blood and humors by the adjacent veſſels. This is affected 
by that admirable diſpoſition of the body,” whereby the blood- 
veſſels are interwoven and ſpread throughout every part; fo 
that the blood may paſs, not only from vein to vein, but alſo 
from the ſmall arteries into others. And this mechaniſm is 
peculiarly apparent where obſtructions are molt to be feared ; 
as in the head, abdomen, and long winding ducts of the or- 

ns of generation. 

Now ſuch a conſtruction of our frame is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe, even when a diſeaſe is not in the caſe, the very acti- 
ons and cuſtoms of the body ſometimes require the humors to 
be conveyed with greater freedom through ſome paſſages than 
through others. Hence the ſame blood-veſlels become wider 
or narrower in different perſons, according as their manner of 
living has occaſioned theſe veſſels to be more or leſs dilated 
by the perpetual motions of the fluids. Thus in perſons 
addicted to drinking the arteries in the head, in people given to 
venery thoſe in the genitals, are bigger than in the ſober and 
continent, | 

And this additional remark may not be improper here, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible, but that the very make of the animal 
parts, though extremely convenient for the purpoſes of life, 
mult be attended with ſome inconveniency in particular caſes 
as in the fabric of the univerſe thunder, ſtorms, inundations, 
plagues, and other ſuch calamities neceſſarily happen ſometimes 
in ſome places. But as the divine Creator of the macrocoſm 
has given us natural means of guarding againſt theſe evils ; fo 
he has afforded proper aſſiſtance againſt thoſe which affect our 
microcoſm. 

Geometricians have been long intent in contriving a machine, 
that may be endued with perpetual motion, but have con- 
ſtantly loſt their labour. For in handy-works of this Kind tome 
portion of the moving power is loſt every inſtant by reaſon of 
the friction of the parts, whereby it requires to be perpetually 
renewed. Wherefore it is God alone who can complete ſuch a 


machine ; and was pleaſed that our body ſhould be a fabric of | 


that ſort, by diſpoſing all its powers in ſuch a manner, that 
they ſhould form a kind of circle, in which, at the fame time 
that they perform their reſpective functions, they ſhould con- 
ſtantly and mutually repair each other. Hence it manifeſtly 
appears, that the animal machine is made, not by parts, but 
all together ; ſeeing it is impoſſible, that a circle of motions, 
ſome of which depend on others, be compleated, without all 
their inſtruments being in their proper places. For example, 
how can the heart contract, to puſh the blood forward, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the animal ſpirits ; or the ſpirits be ſecret- 
ed without the brain? And ſo of all the other principal parts. 
Wheretore the animalcula, which by the help of microſcopes 
we diſcover ſwimming in the ſemen maſculinum, are really little 
men ; which, being reccived into the womb, are there che- 
riſhed as in a neſt, and grow in due time to a proper ſtze for 
exchifton. Therefore Hippocrates ſaid very juſtly : In the 
body there is no beginning, but all the parts are equally the 
deginning and end, 
% what has been hitherto ſaid let me add, that every animal 
machine is of fuch a nature, that there is a fort of wtinity in 
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its conſtituent parts 3 by which expreſſion 


Had it been otherwiſe, aliment, would not be 
individual part of the body, nor could the nec 
of life be performed. 


and one often produces another, it is next t 
the animal body ſhould be able to hold ou 


other arts. 
Now this machine, the only one that is endued 


poſhbly retain lite far ever; which is not di 


ward, become gradually harder, and at length 
they are gendered incapable of executing their 


age (a buſineſs very material to the contiuuanc 


him human. 
HUMA'NITIES, humaniores liter, the ſtudy 


lology. 
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paring of a medicine, by ſteeping it a whil 
order to ſoften it when too dry, or cleanſe 


moikture. 


It alſo denotes the application of moiſtening 
medies, 


ularly called the ſhoulder-bone. See ARM 
HU“ MID *, humidum, moiſt, The School phil 


ty in others, which are more or leſs moiſt, 
more or leſs of this element. | 


it eaſily retained in thoſe of another; this is th 
definition of fluidity, 


any impreſſion. 


bodies. Others ſomewhat more accurately cal 
is they do not ſhew. 


mode; fo far as the component particles of a 
with reſpect to the pores and particles of other 
texture, are apt to enter thoſe pores, or ſtick to 
ſo far is that fluid humid : On the contrary, fo 


dics, the fluid is not humid. 
&c, and it will not wet tie feathers of ducks, 


will ftick upon glaſs ; yet when mixt togeth 
we find is done in foliating looking-glafles the 
to amount to no more than the pureſt and 
part of the nutritious matter, in à cond 
milated. | 
By too great heat, as in fevers, hectics, &c. 
too haſtily exhauſted. 


contradiſtinction to mortification 3 
the mind, whilſt the latter ſubdues the fcth. 
HU/MILIS Maſculus, the fame with deprimens 

preflor oculi. See EYE. 
HU'MORISTS, % humsri/t:, a celebrated 
in Italy by Paul Mancini, who, by means 


fibres are ſo extremely ſmall, that we — 


mate ſtamina, even by the aſſiſtance of the beg 
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. Wherefore, upon the whole, health conſiſts in te 
of the fluids, together with a proper ſtate of th 
diſeaſes are their aberrations : Which ag they a 


0 a mira 


t 
age. And hence indeed plainly appears — — 


of the art of medicine, and how much ſuperior it 1 


motion, was formed by the almighty Geometr; 
longer or ſhorter ſpace of time, according to the 
nius's of living creatures. For a body, ſuch a 


teltly appears from diſſections of the bodies of very 
the inſide of their arteries being ſometimes found 
and there, whereby they had almoſt intirely loſt the; 
neſs; and the orifices of the natural duds are often 
to be quite cartilaginous. Heads Meonita ©& Precepta 
HUMA'NITY, the nature of man, or that which config 


CTA'TION “*, moiſtening, in pharmacy, 


Add to this, that the texture alone may not _ im 
be humid ; in that neither quickſilver alone, lead, of 9 
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for. Becauſe the membranous fibres of the blood-veſſcl, © 
were made elaſtic, in order to drive their include, ; .* 


ded JuiCes lor 
Sid; where, 


i office 
ſecretions of the ſeveral parts are diminiſhed by i 
2 * Av 


that the uſeleſs juices are not carried off by perſpiuatyr ;, 
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e of life) mar... 
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of the Gre 


and Latin languages, as grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and the 
ancient poets, orators, and hiſtorians : Otherwiſe cal nt 


the pe. 
e in water, in 


it and prever 


its ſubtile parts from being diſſipated in grinding, &c. 
The word is Latin, bumectatio, and is derived from tum, 


or ſupplire u. 


HU'MERUS, or os Humeri, in anatomy, the bone of the 28 


ofophers mu 


water the primum humidum, the cauſe or principle of bum. 


as they parade 


The word is derived from the Latin 21-7, to be wet, 


HUMTDITIT V, moiſture, the quality of wettin 
Ariſtotle defines Humidity by a paſſive quality which ind 
a body from being retained within its own bounds, but mag 
e lame wil th 


g other bodies 


Others of the Peripatetics define it a quality diſpoſed to mite 
other bodies, and thereby fotten and diſpoſe them to N 


The moderns conſider Humidity as a particular ſpecs « 
fluidity, and define it a fluor which, being applied on a fal 
body, adheres thereto, and communicates the quality to «i 
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power whereby a body moiſtens another, but what this pow 


Of this we are certain that Humidity is only a fort ef 7" 


fluid compar: 
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thoſe paris * 
far as there © 
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HU MILIN T ION, the act of humbling a pern? 7. 
the former bring le 
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liq in medicine, denotes an 
Beppe * chyle, blood, fat, y lymph, ſpirits, bile, 
” (all pancreatic juices, &c. 

(mens lain = to have called the nutritious juices the ra- 

2 Humour, and to have conſtituted, as a cauſe of diſeaſes, 

a diſproportion between the innate heat _ _ 2 

Phlegm, blood, bile, and melancholy are the four Humours ſo 

pack ted of by the ancient phyſicians, which they for 

; whole of animals, an e cauſe 
97 — — But the moderns rather 
* to diſtinguiſh the Humours into nutritious, called alſo 
—— as chyle and blood; thoſe ſeparated from the blood, 
bile, ſaliva, urine, &c. and thoſe returned into the blood. 
. are again diſtinguiſhed into natural or ſalutary, and 
morbid or corrupted ; the former being the juices commonly 
{ecreted for the uſes of the body ; the latter thoſe compound 
Humours, which, thickening and growing putrid, cauſe tu- 
mots, abſceſſes, obſtructions, and moſt diſeaſes : I heſe are 
varioully denominated, — malignant, aduſt, acrimonious, cor- 
ive, crude cant, XC. : 

1 alſo — the particular temperament of a perſon, 
conſidered as ariſing from the prevalence of this or that Hu- 

he body. 

. the 2 anatomiſts and opticians diſtinguiſh three 
forts, the aqueous, cryſtalline, and vitreous. See 1 £28 

e uobx, in dramatic poetry, is alſo uſed for a ſubordinate ſpecies 
of what the critics call manners; itis conſidered as a weaker ha- 
bitual paſſion peculiar to comic characters, as being chiefly 
found in perſons of a lower degree than thoſe proper for tragedy. 
Humour is looked upon as peculiar to the Engliſh drama; at 
eaſt our comic poets have excelled therein beyond any other 
nation ; and perhaps ours is the only language that has a name 
for it. 

Every paſſion has two different faces; one that is ſerious, 
great, and ſolemn, which is for tragedy ; and another that is 
low, ridiculous, and fit for comedy; and this Jaſt is what we 
call Humour. 

The duke of Buckingham makes Humour all in all: wit, ac- 
cording to him, ſhould never be uſed, but to add an agreeable- 
reſs to ſome juſt ſentiment, which, without ſome ſuch turn, 
might paſs without its effect, 

HUNDRED, antun, cent, is ten times ten, or the ſquare of 
ten. It makes the third place from the right to the leſt in the 
table of numeration. 

The proportion of the profits in commerce is reckoned by the 
hundred, or ſo much per cent. 

aper, bundredum, centuria, à certain diviſion or part of a 

ure or county. 

HUNGARY — ol agua Hungarica, a diſtilled water, ſo called 
from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was firſt prepared. 
|: is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops, and is directed 
in the college diſpenſatory to be made of roſemary flowers in- 
fuſe ſame days in rectiſied ſpirits of wine, and then diſtilled. Its 
omg are much the fame with thoſe of the ſimple it is drawn 

om. 

HUNGER, fames, a natural appetite for food. 

here are various opinions, as to the nature, cauſe, and defini- 

wm of Hunger, it having been controverted from Ariſtotle to 

vir time. Galen defines it a painful ſenſation, ariſing from a 

cu alton of the ſtomach : the other Peripatetics call it an ap- 

petite of hot and dry: both which ſyſtems ſome authors take 

I and define Hunger a natural appetite of hot and dry, oc- 

moned by a paintul divulſion of the membranes of the 

mach, ariting from an emptineſs thereof. But the moderns 
cutter Hunger, as owing to the ſharpneſs of the liquor 
cont2ined in the ſtomach, or continually diſcharged from the 


excritory ducts of a wake. 
dor ducts of the neighbouring glands, which, vellicating 


- ders occations this uneaſy ſenſation. 

; 05 juice ſore will have to be acid, by reaſon bodies of that 

©» are wed to whet the appetite. Others will have the dry 
In dhe coats of the ſtomach to be the only cauſe. 


{ ent — 29 3 . * 0 . . 
ant the blood derived from the adjacent ramifications 


the ſtomach ſufficient to account for Hunger, 
de mediation either of attrition or the menſtruum. 

OX nals of >:00d itſelf, they obſerve, is rendered acid through 
0 ne wor food ; its ſoft balſamic parts having been car- 
fr" all the body, and lodged therein as nutriment, to 


on 3," abſence of thoſe worn off and exhaled. To which it 
cc that the velocity of the blood is conſiderably | 
good While after cating, beyond what it was dur- 
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— enion. 
tl Dec, it fol 1 TY) . . 
OO Hel VOWS, z. That perſons of a bilious conſtitution, young 
* wan oy who labour hard, muſt ſooner find themſelves { 
— 4 a! Were . * 
Un , ers. 2. That Hunger, if it hold long, occa- 


and ſometimes à fever. 3. That thoſe 
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juice or fluid part of the | 


1 
. er 


IN 4 violent heat. 
e vie are leſs incommoded with Hunger | 
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Hu von Evil, an unnatural greedineſs in a horſe to devour his 


meat taſter than he can chew it; and may be known by his 
N at it, as if he would devour it whole. 


G, the art or act vf chacing and taking beaſts of 


e. 
— was originally conſidered as a right made over to 
man, and the ſucceeding ages appear to have been of the ſame 
ſentiment. Accordingly, we find that, among the more civi- 
lized nations, it made one of their gentecler diverſions, and, 
as to the more barbarous, it procured them food and ne- 
ceſlaries. The Roman juriſprudence, which was formed on 
the manners of the firſt ages, eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that, 
as the natural right of things which have no maſter, belongs 
to the firſt poſſeſlor, wild beaſts, birds, and fiſhes are the pro- 
perty of whoſoever can take them firſt, But, the northern 
nations of Barbarians who over-run the Roman empire being 
now poſſeſſed of other and more eaſy means of ſubſiſtence 
from the lands of thoſe they had vanquithed, their chiefs be- 
gan to appropriate the right of Hunting, and make it a royal 
right: And fo it continues to this day. Hence, all our laws 
and charters of the foreſt, &. 
Hunting, is practiſed in a different manner, and with different 
apparatus, according to the nature of the particular beaſt which 
is the object thereof. Theſe beaſts are the hart, hind, hare, 
boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox, marten, and roe ; the five firſt 
whereof are denominated beats of the ſoreſt, or venery, ſyl- 
veſtres ; and the five latter, beaſts of the field or chace, com- 
peſtres. 
The Hunting, uſed by the ancients was much like that practiſed 
tor the rain-deer, which is only drawn with a blood-hound, 
and foreſtalled with nets and engines. 
Hunting as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed with dogs, 
of which we have various kinds. 
On ſome occaſions nets, ſpears, inſtruments, &c. for digging 
the ground, are alſo required, nor is the Hunting-horn to be 
omitted, 
With regard to the ſeaſons, hart and buck Hunting begins a 
fortnight after Midſummer, and laſts till Holy-rood-day : The 
hind and doe come in courſe on 8 and laſt till 
Candlemas : Fox Hunting comes in at Chriſtmas, and holds 
till the Annunciation : Roe Hunting begins at Michaelmas, 
and ends at Candlemas. Hare Hunting commences at Michael- 
mas, and goes out at the end of February. Where the wolt and 
boar are hunted, the ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas ; the 
firſt ending at the Annunciation, the ſecond at the Purification, 


Badger Hux rig. A badger is called a grey brock, boreſon, or 


bacſon ; the male is a badger or bore-pig, and the female a 
ſow. 

This beaſt is very common in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine and Hel- 
vetian territories, and not uncommon in France and England. 
There are two kinds ; the one reſembling a dog in his feet, 
and the other a hog by his cloven hoof: They differ too in 
their ſnout and colour, the one reſembling that of a dog, the 
other that of a ſwine : The firſt has a greyer or whiter coat than 
the other, and goes farther in ſearch of prey: Ihe one cats 
fleſh and carrion like a dog; the other roots and fruit like a hog. 
The badger is a very ſleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day-time, 
ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the night. 

The badger bites deeply, having very ſharp teeth ; to guard 
againſt the effects of which, they put broad collars about the 


dog's necks ; he has a broad back, and his legs are longer on 


the right-ſide than the left, whence he runs beſt on the fide of 
a hill or cart-road way. He fights on his back, and by this 
means can uſe both his teeth and nails. He can blow up 


his ſkin ſtrangely, ſo as to defend himſelf againſt any blow or 
bite of the dogs; ſo that you may thraſh your heart out on his 


back, but a ſmall ſtroke on the noſe diſpatches him directly, In 
Italy and Germany badgers fleſh is caten boiled with pears : It 
is beſt in September; and, of the two kinds, the ſwiniſh badger 
is the beſt meat. "They are long livers, and generally grow 
blind by mere age; from which time they never ſtir out, but 
are fed by the reſt. 

The method of Hunting the badger. — Seck the burrows 
where he lies, and in a clear moon-light night ſtop all the holes 
but one or two, placing ſacks therein faſtened with drawing 
ſtrings that may ſhut him in as ſoon as he ſtrains the bag. After 
this caſt off your hounds, and beat all the groves, hedges, and 
tuftsfor a mile or two. Ihe badgers that are abroad being alarm- 
ed by the dogs will ſtraight repair to the holes, and fo be taken. 
He that watches the ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe and upon a clear 
wind, elſe the badger will find him, and fly ſome other way, 
If the hounds either encounter him, or undertake the chace, 
before he can get into his carth, he will ſtand at bay like a boar, 
and make excellent ſport. 

If the badger be attacked in his earth, as ſoon as he finds the 
terriers yearn or bark at him, he will ſtop the hole between 
the dogs and himſelf; and, if the dogs continue baying, he 
goes into another apartment, of which he uſually has half a 
dozen in the burrow, thus retreating and baticading the way, 
as he gocs. 


Buck HuxTiNG, or HUNTING of fallnv deen; the female is called 


doe, and the voung ones fawns. 

This beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as corpulent 

as a hart, but, in moſt things, reſembling more à rue, CXCEPt 

in colour, being gencrally fendy ou ty back, with a bac liſt 
along 
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#)ong the ridge, and the belly and ſides ſpotted with white. 
The male has horns not unlike a hart, only not ſo large, and 
they grow out of the head like fingers, hence called cervus pal- 
matus. The female has no horns, 

It is ſufficient that you mark what grove or covert he enters ; 
for he does not winder ſo often as a hart, nor ſo frequently 
change his layer. When hard hunted, he takes to ſome covert 


- he is acquainted with, not uſing any of the ſubtleties the hart 


Fox HunTinG. 


Hare HuxTinG. 


7 


Mind. 


is accuſtomed to. 

The buck will croſs a btook, but ſeldom a great river, as the 
hart. You are to beware Hunting the buck counter, becauſe 
of the plenty of fallow deer which come more directly upon 
the hounds than the red-deer do. 

The buck herds more than the hart, and lies more in the drieſt 
places: but, if he be unconfined in a park, he herds but little 
from May to Auguſt, becauſe the flies trouble him. He de- 
lights in hilly places, but feeds in dales, 

he young foxes are called cubs. The nature 
of a fox is much like that of a wolf, and both — the ſame 
number of cubs at a litter; but the fox litters deep under ground, 
which the wolf does not. 

A bitch fox is hard to take at any time, being a beaſt exceed- 
ingly ſubtle. . | 

The ſtrong hot ſcent which a fox affords keeps up an excel- 
lent cry ; but it dies ſooner than that of a hare, &c. add, that 
he never flies fat before the hounds, but has recourſe to the 
ſtrongeſt covert. When he can no longer ſtand up, he takes 
earth, and muſt be dug out. When courſed by grey-hounds, 
his laſt refuge is uſually to piſs on his tail, and flap it in their 
faces, ſometimes ſquirting his thicker faces upon them, to 
make them give over their courſe, 

When a bitch fox ſeeks the dog, or miſſes any of her cubs, ſhe 
cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog; 
but never cries at all, when ſhe is killing. 

The fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, nets, and 
gins. There are two ſorts of terriers ; the one crooked- legged, 
and commonly ſhort-haired, which takes earth well, and 
lies long at a fox or badger ; the other ſhaggy, and ſtraight- leg- 
ged, which not only hunts above ground, but alſo enters the earth 
with great fury, though they cannot ſtay in ſo long, on ac- 
count of their vehemence. 

The fox earths in clay, or ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots 
of trees; and his earth has commonly but one hole, that goes 
ſtraight into his couch. He ſometimes by craft poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf of a badger's old burrow, which Geſner relates he does by 
laying his excrement at the mouth of the other's burrow. The 
wolf being an enemy to the fox, this latter ſecures his earth b 
laying the herb ſea-onion in the mouth thereof, which the wolf 
has a natural averſion to, fo as never to come nearany place 
where it is. 

There are four ſorts of hares— ſome live in 
the mountain; ſome in the fields; ſome in the marſhes; and 
ſome any where indifferently : "Thoſe of the mountains are 
the ſwifteſt, and thoſe of the marſhes the loweſt. The wan- 
dering hares are the moſt difficult to follow. 

Each part of the hare is formed for celerity ; the head is round 
and ſhort; the cars long and lofty to hear the enemy at a di- 
ance, and ſave itſelf in time; the lips continually move 
ſleeping and waking, and the eye is too big for the lid to cover 
it, ſo that it ſleeps, as it were, on the watch. The breaſt is 
fitted to take more breath than any other beaſt. 


They feed abroad to conceal their forms, and never drink, but | 


Content themſelves with the dew, 

The mountain-hares often exerciſe themſelves in the vallies, 
and grow acquainted with the neareſt way to their forms. 
"Fhoſe that frequent buſhes and brakes are not very ſwift, as 
being tender-footed and growing fat through diſcontinuance 
of exerciſe, 

The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood hares than field hares ; 
but, in all ſorts, it is ſtrongeſt, when they feed on green corn. 
In winter mornings the ſcent does not lie till the froſt be a little 
thawed : Their footſteps are more ſeen in winter than ſummer, 
becauſe, as the nights are longer, they travel farther; at full moon 
they are very uncertain, as then they leap and play together. 
The young tread heavier than the old, as their limbs are weak- 
er. A buck or male hare is known by his beating the hard 
high-ways, feeding farther out and making his doublings of a 
greater compaſs than the female, who keeps cloſe by ſome co- 
vert fide, winding and croſſing in the buſhes like a coney. A 
buck is known by his hinder parts which are whiter, or his 
ſhouldersredder, than the doe's. The hare regulates her conduct 
according to the weather : In a moiſt day ſhe holds the high- 
ways, by reaſon the ſcent is then moſt apt to lie; and, if the 
comes at the fide of any young grove, ſhe ſquats down afide 
thereof, till the hounds have over-ſhot her ; upon which ſhe 
returns the ſame way ſhe came. 

If the hare's form be either upon the north or ſouth wind, ſhe 
will not willingly run into the wind, but aſide or down the 
If the form in the water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and 
meaſted, and in the courſe will make all her doubling about 
brook-fides and near plaſhes; for, her ſcent being then very 
ftrong, the needs a place that will take but little. 

Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe will ſtart a freſh hare 
and ſquat inthe fame form; at other times ſhe will creep under 
the door of 4 theepcote and hide among the ſheep, or run among 
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a flock of ſheep, and ſome will take the ; 
Some hares will go up one ſide of the "9 ayes thy 
the other : And it is no unuſual thing for them "oe d 
ſelves to furz-buſhes, and leap from one to the © take 
A hare does not live above ſeven years, ef —_ Ke 
And, if he and the doe keep one quarter, &. Ah) dhe bel 
any ſtrange hare to ſit by them; yet, the — wg Wale 
more hares you ſhall have; ſince, having kiled n bur, d. 
— — poſſeſſes his form. „ de, a 
e ſpring or ſummer, a hare will not fit ; | 
cauſe frequently offended with piſmires, me bike 1 
but will fit in corn-fields and open places. In hoon ales 
near towns and vill in tufts of thorns and . ey K 
cially when the wind is northerly or ſouther] es os 
the ſeaſon and nature of the place where the hot f ith 
to ſit, there beat with your hounds and ſtart her; hav 
her, ſtepin, and halloo in the hounds till they how un 
it, crying That, That, or There, There, and 0 — 
cry, and follow at a diſtance, taking care not * n Vith ky 
too much at firſt, leſt they over-thoot the > tree a0 
things, mind the firſt doubling a hare makes, whity eu 
a key for the whole day; all the other doubling, l. 


NTING, or HUNTiN 
ed = hind. : © of red d. The femaecy, 
he hart is an excellent ſwimmer. When. ;n ©. 
they have occaſion to croſs a large river, La rs 
Shen * the ſtrongeſt goes in tirſt, and the next "aka 
ollows, relieving themſelves b '1 ; > 
tocks of each . y Rafing their beat te be, 
The hind commonly carries her calf eight 
which uſually falls in May. Some have two a: once, wy 
they eat 3 the = in which the calf lay. As * 
ows up, the teaches it to run =. 
— the hounds. er end how todd * 
The hart's ſenſe of hearing is very perfect, when his heat 
ears are erected, but very imperfect, when he holds the = 
Hence, when he pricks up his ears, he is appreh we; 
, , pprehenfive a du. 
ger. When he is on foot and not afraid, he takes pleat 
gaze at every thing he ſees, = 
The hart commonly lives a hundred years and upwards : #, 
head is a ſomewhat precarious mark of his age. L hoſe exce 
beauty of horns which bear them high. c 
The horns * grow to the ſkin, branching into many ſex 
and falling off once a year in the ſpring. Though 3 fad 
throughout as a ſtone, yet, if they remain a while in the x 
they become very light and friable, being no other thn 
earthy ſubſtance hardened with a ſtrong heat into the forms 
bones. 
When their horns fall, the harts hide themſelves in the ſhat, 
to avoid the flies, and only come out to feed in the nicht 
Their new horns appear at firſt like bunches, very (oft, be. 
at length by the ſun's heat they grow harder, and are over! 
with a rough ſkin called velvet head. As that ſkin ries, the 
daily try their heads upon trees, which does not ſcrape of de 
roughneſs, but, by the pain they thereby feel, admoniſhes then 
how long to forbear the company of their fellows ; for, whe 
the horn grows inſenſible, they return to their former conditca. 
The taking of this ſubtle beaſt requires a deal of art and 2. 
tention. The huntſman is firſt to encompaſs the beaſt in hr 
own layer, and thus unharbour her in view of the dogs, thu! 
ſo they may never loſe her footing, Here a deal of dic 
is required; for he may not ſet off upon every one, bu 
ſingle out for the game the largeſt head in the whole herd 
To find out a hart in his haunt, it is to be obſerved, tt it 
changes his manner of feeding every month. From the cz: 
cluſion of rutting-time which is in November, they tes 
heaths and broomy places : In December they herd togethe, 
and withdraw into the ſtrength of the foreſts, to ſhelter bes 
ſelves from the ſeverer weather, feeding on holm-trees, che | 
trees, brambles, &c. Ihe three following months ther $9 
only four or five in a company, and in the corners of the 197 
will feed on the winter paſture, ſometimes making ene 
into the adjacent corn-fields, if they perceive the blade 
wheat, rye, &c. appear. In April and May, they & © 
ſhady places, ſtirring very little till rutting-time, unte? 
ſturbed. The three ſucceeding months they are in their pri 
of greaſe, and reſort to fpring copſes and corn-fields. In 
tember and October they go to rut, during which ſeaſon toe 
have no certain place either for food or harbour. 


Having found out the game, the hunters diſcoup! do” 
the dogs; and ſome on horſeback, others on toot, _ 1 
cry with the utmott obſervation and ſpeed ; remembern2=- 
preventing the ſubtle turnings and headings of the hart, * K 
The utmoſt addreſs is to be uſed to keep to the heal! * 
tempted, and prevent the dogs from purſuing 8) _ 1 
beaſt having a hundred devices to put off ſome other — 
his own : on this occaſion the huntſman is to ſound a fe 

and break off the dogs, till the game be recovered. 1 
Sometimes, he will purpoſely ſeek out for other ou 1 
and rouſe them, himſelf lying down flat in ſome of tber ber 
to make the hounds over-ſhoot him. He will brea« ö en 
thicket after another to find deer, rouſing and gathers * 
together, and even beating ſome of them into his trad. 


ing himſelf ſpent, he will break herd, and fallt mo a is; 


or nine mor 


e and cal ca 


TY” running againſtthe wind, not only 
hardbeatenbigh but — — to — the voice of his purſuers. 
wore wiege of a hart forcly hunted is the water, keeping 


: touching a bo &c. he may give ſcent to 
the middle, leſt by ay 2 — the fircam, and will 


the hounds. He find under water ſo as to ſhew nothing 


but is noſe he will fly into herds of 

"rtunity of water fails, he y into $6 
Where 1 leap upon an ox, cow, &c. touching 
—— only with his hinder-feet, that he may leave little 


or no ſent b duet and le beſet on all ides, the hart uſuall 
bar, and makes force with his head againſt the fir 
takes by 7 cloſes in upon him, unleſs prevented with a 
man oc 2 c. Hence, it is very dangerous attacking a 
— tay, eſpecial y in rutting-time, - for then they are more 


here.  . killed, his death is ſolemnized with great cere- 
The * ig comes in and cries Ware haunch, that 
mony. nas not break into the deer; and after cutting his throat, 
8 vos his horn windeth the fall of the beaſt ; upon which 
W and the ſxilfulleſt opens the beaſt, reward - 


oproaches 
ery one approac 3 
_ the hounds with what properly belongs to them. Ihe con- 
ang vu * 


ing ceremony, : 
— own by one, and a recheat in concert by all that have 


Juen whole ending with a general whoop. _ 
„Hunt. The otter, like the caſtor or beaver, is an am- 

d ture. living both in the water and on land: Beſide 
rn 1d be in all reſpects like the bea- 
that, were his tail oft, e wou in pe — 
ter, differing only in this, that the beaver frequents both the 
calt water and freſh, but the other only the freſh. ; 
The otter is web-footed, and can Jie under water a long time 
without reſpiration 3 and, yet, in fiſhing he frequently pops up 
his noſe for breath. He has an admirable ſmell, whereby he 
will wind a fiſh in the water, a mile or two off; ſo that he is ve 
pernicious to fiſh : If bf painful Hunting he cannot fill his belly, 
he will feed on herbs, fnails, or frogs. He will ſwim a hſhing two 
miles together, always againſt the ſtream, that, when his belly 
is full, the current may Carry him down again to his lodging 
which is near the water, artificially built with boughs, ſprigs, 
and ticks ſet together in fine order. 8 
The fleſh of this beaſt is cold and fiſhy. In Germany it is 
pretty common food; but it is not much eaten among us, 
though ſome have of late ſaid much in praiſe of otter pye. 
The otter is to be hunted by particular dogs, called otter 
hounds, and with ſpecial inſtruments, called otter ſpears. To 
fad him out, ſome are to go on one fide of the river, and ſome 
on the other, beating all the way on the banks with the dogs 
ſollowine. Thus, he will be ſoon found out, for he cannot 
endure long in the water, but muſt come forth to make his 
ſpraints, and in the night ſometimes to feed on graſs, &c. 
The otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where he is 
maſter. Thercfore, you are to be ready with your ſpears to 
watch his vents and ſtrike. If you miſs, purſue with the hounds, 
which, if they be good and well entered, will follow chaunt- 
ing by the river- ſide, beat every tree-root, every oſier- bed, and 
tuft of bulruſhes ; nay, ſometimes take the water and beat it 
like a ſpanie!: by which means the otter can hardly eſcape. 
It the beaſt find himſelf wounded with a ſpear, he makes 
to land, where he will maintain a furious battle with the dogs. 

Ricinct HuxTING, There are no roe deers in England; but 
they abound in Scotland, Germany, Africa, &c. 
1hey make good chace, ſtand long, and fly end-wiſe. Their 
ſwiſtnes appears not only on land, but in the water, through 
which they cut their way as with oars, to come at freſh paſture, 
feeding on ruſhes, &c. 

Horns grow only on the male, being ſet with ſix or ſeven 


horns : 


dranches, not palmed, ſhorter than thoſe of fallow deer. He 

eas bie head after rutting. They are ſaid never to wink, not 

even when afleep. The tail of this beaſt is leſs and ſhorter 
tan that of a fallow deer. 

| he; keep moſtly in mountains among the rocks. When 

ter turn very often, and will come back on the dogs 

rectly, when they can no longer endure. They alſo take 
nde water, like the hart. 

f. NLt *, Or CLAYES, in fortification, twigs of willows in- 
cba together, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, and uſually 
earth. They ſerve to render batteries firm, to con- 

e paltages over muddy ditches, to cover traverſes 
fk monts tor the defence of the workmen. 
N SLERS, number cf large oblong and unhewed ſtones, ſet 
© $819 0? lquare near St. Clare in Cornwal. They are pro- 
+.) lepuichral monuments. 

HRT, in heraldry, azure or bl dl " 

Ther, de, NETatary, azure ue rundles, torteaux d ure. 

edc blue, ſome will have them ſignify bruiſes in the 


felt wry 7 

© uch often turn to that colour; others ſuppoſe them 
: 4 «KY, » DETTrT 28. 

P | 

ko or tempeſt, a furious ſtorm of wind, owing to 


1 of ſeveral winds. 

e ent in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, making terr; 

on 6255 merein, blowing d ( 8 

ID. 5 1, owing down houſes, rooting up trees, &c. 

9 41 * 608 4 5 . . . . — 

n 5 à man joined in marriagd to a woman 
'" 201%, 12 WW noni . = 1 

En. Eu gland, the wife is ſuppoſed wholly under the 
**:44s 1„⸗„ Vi Der tliſband 4 


„ nor Can ſlie at any thing of herſelf. 


if a buck, is a double, if a ſtag, a treble | 


In Germany, the power of the Huſband is not ſo extenſive : 
even the princes of the empire have not a ſovereign deſpotic 
power over their wives and children, 

HUSK, in botany, the part which a flower grows out of; of 
this there are ſeveral kinds, as bulbous, bottle, middle, foot and 
hoſe, huſks, &c. 

HUSSA/RS, Hufſards, or Huſſarts, a ſpecies of cavalry in Po- 
_ and Hungary, commonly oppoſed to the Ottoman ca- 

alry. 1 

They are clothed in Peer and other ſkins, in the Turkiſh 
faſhion, and a fur cap ſet off with plumes of feathers, wearing 
doublets with breeches and ſtockings of a piece. They are 
armed with ſabre, muſquet, and bayonet z are very reſolute, 
and are mounted on ſmall horſes that are remarkab y ſwift and 
hardy. They are better in a fl ing expedition than ſet battle, 
being firm partiſans and r ba. foragers. The emperor 
kin of France, &c. have of theſe Huſſars in their ſervice. 

HU/STINGS *, Huſftingum, a court of Common-pleas held be- 

fore the lord mayor and aldermen of Loridon in Guildhall. 


The word is Saxon 7::/inge, ſignifying court or council. 


There is mention made of this court in the laws of king Edward 
the Conſeſſor. It is the principal of all the courts of the city. 
Error or attaint lies there of a judgment or falie verdict in the 
ſheriff's court. 


Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, Shippey, &c. had alſo courts of 

the ſame name. 

HUT), Hutt, from the Saxon hutte, denotes as well the ſoldiers 

lodges in the field, otherwiſe called barracks or caſerns, as a 
ſmall cottage. 

HU'XING the pike, among fiſhermen, a particular method of 
catching that fiſh, which is very diverting. _ 

Between thirty and forty large bladders being blown and tied 
cloſe together, at the mouth of each is a line, to which is faſtened 

an armed hook artificially baited, and thus they are put into 

the water with the advantage of the wind. 3 when a 
maiter pike has ſtruck himſelf, he bounces it about with a 
2 at his tail; and, when he is almoſt ſpent, they take 

im up. : 

HY*ACINTH, or JacixTH, in natural hiſtory, a precious 
ſtone ſo called from the reſemblance the ancient Hyacinth 
bore to the purple flower named Hyacinth, or violet. 

The Hyacinth is leſs ſtriking to the eye, than any other of the 
red gems ; but it is not without its beauty in its fineſt ſpeci- 
mens, or in its pureſt and brighteſt ſtate of perfection. It has 
alſo the advantage of being found very ſeldom blemiſhed or 
faulty, Gough the difference in its colour, in the different ſpe- 
cimens, make a very great difference in their value. It is of 
various ſizes, from that of a pin's head up to a third of an inch 
in diameter; there have been found at times much larger than 
theſe, but they are very rare. It is like common cryſtal ſome- 
times found in a columnar, ſometimes in a pebble form; and, 
in the latter of theſe maſſes, it is ever the harder and brighter; 
though in the former it ſtrikes the eye at firſt ſight, and ſeems 
to promiſe much more. 

Ihe columns are generally ſomewhat long and ſlender, and 
are terminated by a ſmall pyramid, and they are »lways clearer, 
and their colour much finer towards the top of the column 
than near the baſe, In the pebble ſtate it is found to be con- 
ſiderably harder than cryſtal, though much inferior to the 
ruby or ſapphire in this quality. Its colour is a dull or deadiſh 
red with an admixture of yellow in it. The ſeveral ſtones have 
this mixed colour in all degrees, from very deep to very pale : 
and in all the variety of tints that a prevalence of the red or 
of the yellow in different degrees can give it. The red is not 
often f, predominant as wholly to drown the yellow ; but we 
meet with Hyacinths from thoſe where the tinge of the yel- 
low is barely perceptible to ſuch as leave that the prevailing 
colour; but theſe are uncommon. It is upon the whole ſome- 
times ſo deeply tinged, as not to appear tranſparent, unleſs held 
up againſt the light; and we meet with ſome ſtones of it almoſt 
colourleſs. Its general colour is that mixture of red and yellow, 
which we expreſs by the word flame colour. 

Our jewellers allow all theſe tones to be Hyacinths or jacinths, 
that are of a due hardneſs with the mixed colour; and, as they 
are of very different beauty and value in their ſeveral degrees 
and mixtures of colours, they divide them into four kinds ; 
three of which they call Hyacinths, but the fourth very impro- 
perly a ruby. 1. When the ſtone is in its moſt perfect ſtate, and 
of a pure and light flame colour, neither the red nor the yel- 
low prevailing, in this {tate they call it the hyacintha la belle. 

2. When it has an over proportion of the red, and that ſcem- 
ingly of a duſkier colour than the fine high red in the fume, 
and the yellow that appears in a faint degree in it, is not a fine 
bright and clear, but a duſky browniſh yellow, then they 
call it the ſaffron Hyacinth. 3. Such ſtones as are of a dead 
whitiſh yellow, with a very ſmall proportion of red in them, 
they call amber Hyacinths. And, 4. When the tone is of 4 
fine deep red, blended with a duſky and very deep yellow, they 

call it a rubacelle. The over proportion of a ſtrong red, in 
this gem, has made people refer it to a ruby claſs : but its fair 

and evident admixture of yellow ſhews that it truly belongs 
to the Hyacinths. | 

The hvacintha la belle is found both in the Eaft and Weſt-Ir- 
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Hes, The Ofiental are the harder, but the American are often} The multiplicity of ſeats aſcribed to this collec, 
at leaſt equal to them in colour. The rubacelle is found only | the ſcrotum is a doctrine without foundation, of v 
in the Eaſt-Indies, and is pps brought over among the | There are then but two kinds of Hydrocele 

rubies, but it is of little price z the other two varieties are found | the water is lodged in the cells of the me 


3 the 
mbran, © Vie 


= 


in Sileſia and Bohemia. | | ſcroti ; the other where it is contained within the cela, 
Confection of Hy ACINTH, confectio de hyacintho, a thin cordial | nalis of the teiticle, which laſt in that ſenſe may þ Wie, 
© eleQuary, conſiſting of the fragments of the precious ſtone | encyſted dropſy. In the firſt caſe the diſorder 150 © deem: 
whofe name it bears, &. plicated with an. anaſarca of the whole ©. — dn. 
HYA DES “, in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in the head of the Bull, | is extravaſated in the cells of the membrana a mar the wh. 
famous among the poets for bringing on rain both at the riſing | the membrana cellularis ſcroti is but a — of why 
nnd ſetting. | as, in the Hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis the Gi Ve 
The word is Greek, and derived from do, to rain. properly local, not only as being confined to-that — 
The principal of them is in the leſt eye, by the Arabs called] rarely implies any other diforder. - However, ther, ON 


ceptions ; for ſometimes an adjacent tumor, by 


Aldebaran. x c a 
HY DA'TIS “, HypaT1bes, in medicine, a little tranſparent — veſſels leading to the ſcrotum, occafions a Ha 
veſicle, or bladder full of water, which is ſometimes found ( — ER; independent. of an ala, ly 
fingly, and ſometimes in cluſters, upon the liver, and various ometimes a Hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis accent A 
other parts, eſpecially in dropſical conſtitutions, | + and perhaps may be the conſequence of a ſcirrhoug 
? P " cerous teſticle, | or 


* The word is Greek dg, and derived from d dee. water. 
But Hydatis, in a particular ſenſe, implies a diſeaſe of the eye- ? ; 
lid, called alſo aquula, wherein a preternatural pingulous ſub- ] S 2 prelerves the properties of that water Which i 
ſtance is ſeated under the ſkin of the eye- lid. — no 3 ound within the cavity of the tunica vaginal 
St. Yves informs us that there ſometimes comes on the edge otted to the ſervice of the 1 
of the cartilages of the eye · lids, or on the conjunctiva, an ele- 
vation like the bladders. that appear on the ſki after burns. 
Sometimes a ſeroſity is extravaſated between the conjunctiva J _ that fluid which + : 
and the membrane that covers ity a kind of wrinkle appearing at fluid w ich is deſtined to lubricate the teſticle. 
in the movement of the eye. * The radical cure of an Hydroccle is effected by the ſtrigvx a 
When this ſwelling ſeizes only part of the conjunctiva, or edge the cicatrix and the univerſal adheſion af the teguments gg: 
of the eye- lid, prick it dexterouſly with the point of a lancet, ſcrotum to one another, and to the teſticle itte, ; wh 
and lay it open according to the longitudinal direction of the n 


It is to be remarked, that the water of the encyſted Hate, 
þ Y 


4 
9 


teſticle; where: e. 
. . K * the 72 
lodged in the membrana cellularis are evidently a diſeaſes 10 
So that it may be reaſonably inferred, that the "I 
the tunica vaginalis is nothing more than an * 


Ton q 


adheſions not only conſtringe the veſſels that afforded the w- 
PITS, of the Hydrocele, but even obliterate the cavity which dec 
When all the cireumſerence of the globe is filled with water, received it. : r 
the conjunctiva becomes red: In this caſe the patient muſt be This being the cafe, it becomes a conſidetation of eren im. 
let blood; When the ſeroſity diminiſhes, let him be purged, F 2 to fix upon che gentleſt manner in which theſe + 
and a proper collyrium applied to his eye. /1 | befions may be produced; and if a ſimple inciſion wil wi; 
HYDATOVDES*, Hydatodes, or Hydatorides, denotes the aque- the end, violent operations ate to be tejected. No the a 
ous humour, of the eye. See EYE. | E W made bor the 7 of the tumor will in te 
3 TR ys | ' i rocele s work a cure, 2 great mary es. 

The word is Greek, and derived from 9g, water and d, o he ef" 2 wiki theſe few years in E 2 bas exe 


| reſemblance. : E i | a . ., proved beyond all controverſy. Sharpe's critical Pa N 

[ HYDATONSCOPY , hydatsſcopia, called alſo ZHydromancy, in HYDROC PTHAEUS , in medicine, a preternatu A ug 
166 n a kind —— or method of foretelling future of the head ariſing from preternatural ſymph. \ 

A PR _— 3 | . Theword is Greek, and compound of dg, water, aud x89; 

oF * The word is Greek, and formed of UarS., the genitiye of the head. A 


Il. Udwp, Water, and o, to view or conſider. g . . * 
1 HY/DR 4 balls ſouth ne —P It is of two ſorts, internal and external; internal. vrch th 
i neee < | Water is collected within the bones of the cranium; oxur.; 

/ | | | repreſent a water-ſerpent. The number of ſtars in this conſtel-¶ 1.0.1 retained between the lin and cranium. The f 

[| oy * 7 8 N is 25, and in the Britannic 68. | ;. __y ſecn, 2 in newborn Ra who are generally a 

+  HY/DRAGOGUES *, purgative medicines that evacuate a | Fraot Eanger': 70s UROn, 0 WAGE {RR_R poke 
bi 4 d, purg | © diſcharged, than the infant dies, as experience has too ole 

large quantity of watery or ſerous humour. convinced us. If the diſtemper be recent, it will be me: 


; 
a * The word is formed from the Greek ihνννYν, and derived] adviſeable to repeat gentle purges, while a large compi 
iF | from dd. waer, and 4, to drive, or bring away. in lime-water, ſpirit of lavender, or Hungary-water, is apple 
| : | | The ſtrongeſt cathartics chiefly anſwer to the character of Hy- outwardly. | OY 
| [| dragogues. See CATHARTICA. 8 12 Though an external Hydrocephalus be not without dg 
17 In general all ſudorific, aperient, and diuretic medicines are] is more eaſily cured than the other; and this is to be at, 
| | f HFHydragogues. ed by internal and external remedies, ſuch as cathartics, - 
HF af HYDRA/RGYRUM *, a name given to quickſilver or mer- | phoretics, diuretics, attenuating and corroborating men 
| | ( cury. | for internal uſe ; and externally apply digeſtive aromu% Ng 
| ö * The word is Greek dA, and formed of Yup, water, and made with marjoram, origanum, mother of thyme, Ent. 
1 acyu;S., filver ; becauſe it reſembles liquid or melted ſilver. royal, chamomile, &c. warm to the head, and dc, 
g ; HYDRAU'LICS X, that part of ſtatics which conſiders the mo- et 1 : 3 - ns ball of 
tion of fluids, with the application thereof, particularly in ar- ws uma 44 * 15 Au Li 
| e eames chew tobacco, to diſcharge the ly mph rom t . LY 
I'S ſome foment with the fumes of burning ſpirits of wine. 2%* 
1 The word is Greek farbig, AN organ, and formed of 5995, all theſe fail, firſt lay bliſters behind the ears and on the ne 
[ water, and av, a Pipe, e at 1 firſt N 2 3 a And if this fail, cup the parts. Longitudinal ſcarit cu 
| 288 3 e promote the diſcharge: After this the U 
1 the inventor being unacquainted with the method of applying 0 * ih lint foread with a digeſtive oha 
1 bellows thereto. muſt be drefled with hot pread with * er 
1 HYDRAU/LO- Ds a and to keep them open, add ſometimes à litue 770 | T 
5 f pneumaticat, 15 à term applied to Wen engines as] Having thus removed the diſorder, the wounds ſhould be ws 
| raiſe water by means of the ſpring of the air. ed with a vulnerary balſam, and the patient kept to fc 
1 HYDRELAON *, Baan, in pharmacy, a mixture of oil] internal medicines and a regular diet. nr. lon 
11 and water, which Galen reckons refrigerating. HYDROGRA/PHICAL Mzps, or more uſually J-. © 
1 Ihe word is Greck, and compounded of dd, water, and h, | projections of ſome part of the ſea in plano, 107 we when 
I 4 dil. vigation, in which are laid down all the rhumbs, e 
1 Taken internally, it provokes vomiting; and, externally, it is] parallels, coaſts, capes, iſlands, rocks, (hallow's, ae ow 
WIT ! anodyne and promotes ſuppuration. proper places and proportions, XC. See an of 
1 HYDRENTEROCE/LE *, or Hydro- enterocele, in medicine, a | HY DRO/GRAPHY *, chat part of geograpsy e 
' kind of tumor or hernia, where there is a dropſy of the ſcro- the ſea, as it 1s navigable. 25 
. tum, complicated with a deſcent of the inteſtine. * The word is Greek, and derived from #2; water, 1) 
| | The word is Greek, and compounded of dd, water, repo, an to deſcribe. 


nt ds 
ſea ; gives an gcc oth” 


inteſtine, and xn, a tumor, It teaches how to meaſure the 


HYDROCANISTF/RIUM, a fire-engine, which ſpouts water | tides, counter tides, currents, ſoundings, hours, din 
plentifully and with force tor extinguiſhing a fire, See EN- its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, promontories, Lable out8* 
GINE. | : from port to port, with every thing remar 

HYDROCE'LE *, hernia aguaſa, hydrops ſcroti, & hydrops teſtts, | on the coaſt, 


5 
in medicine, a ſwelling or dropſy in the ſcrotum. See HE/R- | HY DRO*MANCY “, 


the art of ſoretelling fu 


NIA. means of water; the ſame with hydatoſcopy- 3 4 
* 'The word is Greck, and formed of b 
Wear, divination. T* 


r 


* The word is Greek, and detived from 6a, water, and xu, 
2 tumor. 
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A, Kinds of Hydromancy relative to fire, air, and earth, 


romancy, and geomancy. 
are denominated 4 de wan wile alle mulſum, aqua 
fy /DROMEL. » 7. water impregnated with honey, either 
mulſa, Of 10 r fermentation : That made by ſermentation is 
before 4 = Hydromel, or mead, and is eſteemed good for 
2 rel. Sce HONEY. | f öder, water, and 
we 4% Greek, and compounded of ödp, Water, 
# C 
. honey- c h 
* an inſtrument whereby to meaſure the 
DAO E ene, force, or other properties of a fluid. 
OMETER. | 
＋ — is Greek 59oper;, and compounded of dh wa- 
* and Arges, A Meceaiure. 
f NOAAE TR *, hydrometria, the menſuration of fluids, 
HYD velocity, quantity, &cc. ; 
* The word is of the ſame original with the preceding. 
Aroſtatics and hydraulics. ; Hg 
It IN - = Hiydronphalen, in medicine, a tumor 
9 navel containing water. Sec HE RNIA. | | 
of The word is Greek, and derived from dd, water, and ugarcc, 
the navel. 
, when viewed between the eye and the 
Li ” _y wm tranſparent. It is diſcuſſed by cmollient 
1— medicines, and alſo by a puncture in the middle 
of the _ dro in th ient Greek 
ROMY'/STES ®, or Hydromy/ia, in the ancien 
1 . officer whoſe buſineſs was to make the holy 
ene and ſprinkle it on the congregation. 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of U3up, water, and purn;, 


one {et apart for divine offices. 


pen: gie A. br ber Nen M 
ſymptom ariſing in a perſon who has Y 
Cog, or other mad animal. : 

> The word is Greek, and compounded of de, water, and 

gehe, to fear, SES ; 

The ſymptom is not peculiar to this diſtemper, though it be 
always an attendant; for we meet with ſeveral inſtances of 
fevers accompanied with a dread of water. IS 
Dogs, wolves, and foxes are moſt frequently affected with this 
madneſs, and that without any previous bite from another ani- 
mal. With reſpe& to the propagation of this diſtemper from 
brutes to mankind, the diſeaſe ſeems to be inoculated by the 
bite into the animal, which receives it ; for the wound teſters 
ſome little before or about the time the diſtemper begins to 
appear. Something very like this happens in the inoculation 
of the ſmall-pox. 8 : 
The figns of approaching madneſs in dogs are, according to 
Boerhaave z they become dull, and endeavour to hide them- 
ſelves ; they are mute, as to their bark; but they make a kind of 
murmuring noiſe, refuſing, at the ſame time, meat and drink ; 
they fly at flrangers, but in this ſtage, which is the firſt, they 
remember and reſpect their maſters ; their ears and head hang, 
2nd they walk nodding, as if overpowered by ſleep. A bite re- 
ceived at this time is very dangerous, but not of the worſt kind, 
Then they begin to pant and hang out their tongue, to emit a 
eat deal of froth from the mouth, which they keep perpetual- 
i open; ſometimes they walk lowly, and as if half aſleep; and 
then ſuddenly run, but not always directly forward : At laſt 
they forget their maſters ; mean time their eyes look dull, full 
of tears and red; their tongue is of a lead colour; they are ſud- 
denly extenuated and now rage exceſſively. They ſeldom ſur- 
nine this ſtage 30 hours, and a bite received at this time, as 
Bocrhaave ſays, is incurable. But the more raging the animal 
is, the more dangerous is the bite, and the more violent are 
the ſubſequent ſymptoms, and vice verſa. 
Two other circumitances, which Boerhaave has omitted, are, 
that all other dogs, upon ſmelling the dog going mad, will 
£0 him, and run away with horror, ſhaking their heads 
with ſome vehemence, "The other circumſtance is, that the 
tone of the dog's voice, when he barks, will be quite altered 
lam what it was, and ſeem hollow and hoarſe. And though, 
4 b crave obſerves, the dog may be mute in the dumb 
ont; Yet 1t is more frequently found, that a dog, eſpe- 
cento, ſhall bark for a day or two without ceaſing, 

no poifon known which produces ſuch terrible 
that communicated by a mad animal, nor which 
Cuces ſach a change in a perſon who receives it; which rages 
with ſuch violence, and ſo ſuddenly, when it once begins to 


GY, 


ol 


In a perion affeQed with this diſorder, among other extraor- 
7 mptoms, the approach of any liquor to the body, 
4 Vir Bro: the tongue and lips, produces an incredible un- 
ag = eee convulſions, and a ſtate next to direct 
red Foes: at the ſame time the patient is racked with an 


e Boerhaave affirms, that there is no certain preſer- 


V2tive 2 In 1 2 1 
3 Bunt this diſorder yet known ; and that there is no 
2 n tat Can be depended upon, of any one having been 


3 no was once fo far gone as to dread water. This 


-4 * * 
uus, at IT 


Xmmon mnthods 


is much to be lamented, that after the 
dare been put in practice perpetually with- 


out ſucceſs, for ſo many ages, others have not been tried. 
All the celebrated remedies for this purpoſe, he adds; owe 
their reputation either to barren ſpeculation, or too great con- 
fidence in the reports of others. 

His own directions, however, are, 1. As ſaon as the poiſon 
is received into the body, the part affected, and thoſe adjacent 
thereto, ſhould have deep ſcarifications made in them. Then 
large cupping-glaſſes to be applied, or the part to be burnt 
pretty deep with the actual cautery, and afterwards kept in 
continual ſuppuration. During the whole of this time the part 
is, without interruption, to be ſomented with a pickle ot ſea 
ſalt and vinegar. 2. The clothes, &c. which have come 
near the poiſon to be thrown away. 3. The patient is, 
immediately after receiving the misfortune, to be thrown 
headlong into the ſea or ſome river, with threatening words 
and other circumſtances capable of ftriking terror into him: 
For which purpoſe he is frequently to be immerſed in the 
water, and again taken up. For the good effects are only pro- 
duced by the dread and conſternation into which the mind 
is thrown. He is frequently to be purged with "rhubarb, 
agaric, and the juice of elder-bark. 4. Let the patient have 
a gentle ſweat excited every morning before cating, 5. His feet 
and hands are to be daily fomented in a bath of water. Laſtly, 
let him frequently drink cold water, till he vomit it up: Uſe 
acidulated hquors often: His diet mult be moilt, light, and 
laxative, and take them ſo liberally as to vomit them again. 
He muſt abſtain from large quantities of aromatic ſubſtances, 
wine, &c. violent exerciſe of body, and all commotions of 
mind, | 

The cure is principally to be attempted in the firſt ſtage, of 
the beginning of the ſecond. It ſcemis probable, ſays he, the 
following method may be of ſome efficacy, eſpecially as it is 
confirmed by ſome few experiments. Immediately upon the 
ſigns of approaching madneſs, the caſe-is to be treated as ex- 
tremely inflammatory ; ' wherefore a large quantity of blood 
muſt be taken away by a large orifice, even till the patient 
faint : Ihen directly inject nitrous clyſters, mixt with a litile 
vinegar. Let theſe be repeated boldly and more [requently 
than is conſiſtent with prudence in other cafes, After this the 
eyes are to be blindfolded and he thrown into a cold pend, or 
cold water thrown upon him, till he be no longer afraid of it. 
Then let him be immcdiately forced to drink a large quantity 
of water, and toward the cyening of the ſame day let a flecp be 
procured, 

We have an account of remedies for this malady in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions; one of which is the lichen cinereus ter- 
reſtris or aſh- coloured Everwert, which has been taken into 
the college diſpenſatory under the title of pulvis antilyſſus, and 
is the celebrated remedy publiſhed by Dr. Mead with ſome 
variation in the proportion of the pepper. The directions, as 
made public, are, firſt to take away nine or ten ounces of 
blood, and then take of powdered aſh-coloured liverwort, 
four drachms, and of the powder of black pepper, two drachms: 
Mix theſe together and divide into four doſes ; one of which 
is to be taken faſting for four days ſucceſſively, in half a pint 
of tepid cow's milk. After taking theſe ſour doſes, the patient 
is to be put faſting every morning for a month, either into a 
cold bath, cold ſpring, or river, remaining therein with his 
head above water, not longer than half a minute, if the water 
be exceſſively cold. Ihen let him bathe thrice a week for 15 
days. 

Boerhaave, in his aphoriſms, treating of the canine madnt ſo, 
would have us not to deſpair of diſcovering a peculiar antidete 
againſt this ſingular kind of poiſon : And this, fays he, we 
are encouraged to hope for, from the certain inſtances we 
already have of remedies effectual againſt particular forts of 
poiſon. Accordingly he had a mind to try what effect mer- 
cury would have upon animals under canine madneſs, and 
from ſeveral experiments he found it prove ſucceſsful, by 
adminiſtering ſome grains of turpeth mineral made into bolus's, 
He alſo mentions the remedy which M. Default tried with 
conſtant ſucceſs in the Hydrophobia, which is a mercurial 
ointment made of one third part of mercury revived from 


cinnabar, one third part of human fat, and as much of hog's 


lard, One or two drachms of this ointment at a time ſhould 
be rubbed by intervals or ſucceſſively upon and about the wound, 
As a farther confirmation of the efficacy of mercury in the 
canine madneſs, he takes notice of a medicine Mr. Cobb of 
Buſſelton near Briſtol brought from "Tonquin, which is much 
celebrated in the Eaſt-Indies as efficacious in this diſtemper ; 
this is native and factitious cinnabar, of each 24 prains 
muſk, ſixteen grains, powdered and mixt well together. This 
powder is to be taken all at once in a tea-cup full of arrack, 
which is ſaid to ſecure the patient for 30 days: After which 
time the doſe is to be repeated in the fame manner; but it 
ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible after the bite 15 received : 
But if the patient have any ſymptoms of the diſcaſe, the ſecond 
doſe muſt be repeated three hours af er the fiſt; and this is 
ſaid to be ſufficient for a cure. 


HYDROPHORTA *, in antiquity, a feaſt in the nature of a 


funeral ceremony held among the Athenians and pcople of 
gina, in memory of thoſe who periſhed in the Attic deluge. 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of r, water, and 


{:w, to carry off. 3 
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HYDRO/PHTHALMY =, hydrophthalmia, in medicine, a dif- 


eaſe of the eye when it is diſtended by ſerum to an enormous 
bulk, and ſwelled out beyond its orbit. 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of 93g, water, and 
e9aaws, the eye. 


HYDROYPiCAL *, in medicine, the ſame with dropſical, 


when a perſon is bloated with water or wind. #7 
* The word is Greek u3uxu%, ſignifying the ſame thing, and 
is derived from dh, dropſy, which is compounded of udp, 
water, and , looks or appearance, 


HY/DROPS , in medicine, the ſame with DRO'PSY ; 


which ſee, 


* The word is Greek bd, a dropſy, and compounded the ſame 
as the preceding. 


fiYDROPOTA *, in medicine, a water-drinker. 


„The word is Greek 9Jorirn, ſignifying the ſame thing, and 
. rae of öde, water, and m57r1;, drinker, from b, to 
drink. 


HY'DROSCOPE *, an inftrument anciently uſed for meaſur- 


ing time. 
* The word is Greek d , and compounded of 53g, water, 


and oro, a beholder, from oxorivw, to behold. 


This was a kind of water-clock, that conſiſted of a cylindri- 


| cal tube conical at bottom; the tube was graduated with divi- 


ſions, to which the ſurface of the water becoming ſucceſſively 


* contiguous, as it trickled out, it indicated the hour. See 


CLEPSY DRA. 


HYDROSTA'TICAL. Balance, a kind of balance to find ex- 


actly the ſpecific gravity of liquids and ſolids. 

The Hydroſtatical balance is founded on this theorem of Ar- 
chimedes, that a body heavier than water, weighs leſs in wa- 
ter than air, by the weight of as much water as is equal to 
it in bulk. Whence, if we ſubtract the weight of the body 
in water from its weight in air, the difference gives the weight 
of as much water as is equal in magnitude to the ſolid propoſ- 
ed. Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm and the other 
fluid, together with the weight of each apart: To find their 
proportion, divide the greater by the leſſer, the quotient com- 


pared to one, will be the antecedent of the proportion deſired. 
See Hydro/tatical BALANCE. 


HYDROSTA'TICS “*, that part of mechanics wliich conſiders 


the gravity and æquilibrium of fluid bodies, particularly water, 
and of ſolid bodies immerſed therein, 


The word is Greek, and compounded of öder, water, and 
rarixn, the ſcience of weights, which is derived from ion, to 
eſtabliſh or determine. 

Mr. Boyle has applied Hydroſtatics in examining and proving 
the goodneſs and purity of metals, minerals, &c. particularly 
fluids, in his medicina hydroſtatica. See Hydro/tatical BA- 
LANCE. | 

As to the laws of Hydroſtatics, with the application thereof; 
ſee FLUIDS. 

H a wg and hydraulics are treated by ſome authors promiſ- 
cuoully, | 

Thoſe who are acquainted but the leaſt with the hiſtory of the 
ancient Egyptians know, that they found the way to keep 
their river within proper bounds, and to make a good uſe of 
its ſalutary waters, whether it were by ſpreading them over 
their plains, or raiſing them to conſiderable heights. 

Among the Greeks Ariſtotle was the firſt that wrote of the 
#quilibrium of fluids, and reduced the flight of birds, the mo- 


tion of fiſhes, and the direCtion or ſtcerage of ſhips, to the 


rules of mechanics. 

It is well known with what addreſs Archimedes, who came 
after Ariſtotle, diſcovered the cheat of the goldſmith of king 
Hiero. The latter, ſuſpecting that the workmen had allayed 
the gold with more filver than was neceſſary, ſent to the phi- 
loſopher to examine and detect the fraud: He was long at a 
loſs to think of any method of doing it ; till one day getting 
into a tub full of water to bathe himſelf, he obſerved, that as 
he entered the tub, the water ran out ; and he immediately 
ſaw it muſt follow, that if the tub were full, the water 
which 0 out upon his immerſion, muſt be equal in bulk to 
his body. 

"Chence the philoſopher began thus to reaſon : If I immerſe 
the crown ia a veſicl full of water, it will protrude as much 


as is cqual to its bulk. If after this I immerſe the ſame weight 


of pure gold and pure filver, I ſhall get bulks of water equal 
to each; confequently having the bulks of gold, filver, and 
crown of equal weight, I have the ſpecific gravities, which 
muſt be as the bulks inverſely. Then to find the ratio of 
gold to the filver in the crown he proceeded in ſome ſuch 
manner as the following. 

Suppoſe AMLB (plate XXXVI. fig. 10) be a veſſel filled 
with water to the height D C, and that the maſs of gold 
equal in weight to the crown, being immerſed into the water, 
raiſes the ſurface thereof to F; and after that, the maſs of 
filver of the ſame weight immerſed raiſes the ſurface to G; 
then if the height of the veſſel above C be divided into 
equa! parts, and DF=11, and DG= 19; it is plain 
the hulks of the gold and filver will be as DF to D G, 
and the ſpecific gravities as DG to DF, Taſtly, if the 


— — 


HV G 


ctowh be immerfed, it will raife the ſurface 
between F and G, ſuppoſe to H, fo that D 


Re 
the proportion of the bulks of the gold and filye; : iu . tag 


| play ” —— . don 
or ſince the difference of ſpeci viti 
lveris D G—DF=FG=8; if the bull. pe Sly 
divided in eight — 4 arts, it is evident, that 3 nk 
thoſe parts as conſiſt of pure gold, ſo many of Wag J 4 
in the fide of the veſſel will the ſurface of the derte 
below the point G; becauſe, if all the eight parts of ud fins 
were gold, the crown would cauſe the water to Nay 
thoſe diviſions below G. On the other hand, 25 "Me 
eight parts of the crown as are ſilver, ſo * 1 
viſions will it cauſe the ſurface of the water t; LY 
F ; becauſe, if all the eight parts of the crown 1 
it would raiſe the water eight of thoſe diviſions N 
Therefore, becauſe the crown, when immerſe, F 
water to the height D H, and H is three divigo-, . 


it ſhews that three of the eight parts of th 


of the diviſions above F. Hence the bulk of n be 
crown is to that of the ſilver as 3 to 5. It is {aid that \ 2 
medes offered a hecatomb of oxen to Jupiter for ini... 755 
with the thought. Peng ka 
This famous mathematician alſo invented that ca 
ſcrew, which by the motion of an inclining cylin * wk, 
the water rife, while the other falls. The water ad . 
own gravity in this ſimple machine, but it cannot be car 
very high. See ARCHIMEDES's Secret, A 
Cteſibius, by making uſe of a more compounded mache, 
which has kept the name of its inventor, knew how +, g.. 
the water riſe to all ſorts of heights, and is in uſe -: — 
ſent, as are the ſeveral other ſorts of pumps. But  «, 
inventions of the ancients there is none of greater impor 8. 
than that of water-mills; for, as Vitruvius deſcribes the». 
they ſeem to have reſembled ours pretty much. It wn 
they were not ſo common then as they are now-2-daye. 
The moderns knew but little of Hydroflatics bei tc Gallen 
This great man being of the ſame opinion with the ancien 
that there was no vacuum in nature, attributed the de 
of the water in the ſucking pump to the abhorrence of 2 v4 
Torricelli, his diſciple, remarked, that when a the df 2 
the upper end was immerſed into a veſſel full of mercury, e 
mercury remained ſuſpended in the tube at a certain leigt 
and that it fell into the veſſel, when the tube was open, 1 * 
ricelli communicated this experiment, but without refecrine 
it to the true cauſe ; but by repeating it often, he conjecturd 
that it might be the effect of the weight of the air, 
M. Paſcal laid hold of the notion, and after being aſſured d 
the fact by experiments which he made, and publiſted un- 
1647, he endeavoured in 1648 to certity himſelf of the cab 
And at length from his experiments he knew what Torrie! 
had only conjectured. And what the great Cuke's mathenut- 
cian had ſaid doubtſully, M. Paſcal demonſtrated by the & 
mous experiment he made on the pit of Domme, . 
wards in treatiſes he publiſhed. 
The experiments which have been made, in order to know th 
properties of fluids, moved MI. Marriotte to make fevers: it 
ſervations Which had not been touched on before : Therey 
he enriched the hydraulics with a number of diſcovers a 
the meaſure and expence of conveying water, according to vt 
different heights of the reſervoirs and their various ad, 
Afterwards he examined what concerns the conducting 
water, and the ſtrength which the pipes required for eta 
their different gravities, 8 
M. Marriotte had a good deal of knowledge and dexterity a 
removing difficulties, and was ſingularly happy in makin? * 
periments, which he made for the moſt part at Chantilly a 
at the royal obſervatory. He nevertheleſs neglected whatcat 
cerned the different pumps and other machines which 8. 
raiſe water. This part of the Hydroſtatics had been = 1 
but very imperfectly, when the chevalier Morland under 
to treat of it. If he hath not exhauſted the ſubject, Ie * 
at leaſt given light enough for carrying on the theory 23% 
ractice of it very far. 3 
HYDRO'TICS ul in medicine, the ſame with s 
ſuch medicines Which excite ſweating. dee UD 
FICs. 
* The word is Greck, and derived from , Mater. g 
HYGIEINE *, that branch of medicine which probs *. 
for the preſervation of health; it may be divided — £ ** 
lactice, which foreſees and prevents diſeaſes; ſy = * 
ployed in preſerving health; and analeptice, W 
to reſtore health. {ES 
* 'The word is Greek dj,, and derived from d. 
HYGROCTRSOCFLE , in medicine, a branch. 45 
(welled with bad blood or humours; or it 15 à ſpecie * 
0 . , in the veins that © 
nia, when varicoſe obſtructions arile in _— 
the teſtes, and there is at the ſame time 1 copiods 
of water in the ſcrotum. ä 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of , mot 
vatix. and »yXn, a hernia or tumor. 
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10 eee tranſactions we have ſeveral methods of 
= m— the following : A B (plate XXXVI. 

Mr. Mol) : whipcord about four feet long; tied faſt to the end 
A 11. 68 the end of this whipcord hangs the 
ſomething more : This 8 

it the end as to receive and carry the index D. 
there is placed " - 

a bracket agal e wall, ; { 
Y Lyne e of the air twiſts the rope, and gives a K * 
the index over the diviſions in the graduated circle ; an 
1 the air grows more dry, the cord untwiſts and brings 
_— 5 tion. The rope A B ſhor- 
back the index by a contrary mo 
tens and lifts up the 2 by way of a ſcrew, and conſe- 
uently muſt give a circular motion to the index. a 
Ne of the grand defects of all Hygrometers hitherto invented 
is that they grow weak with 5 and do not ſo nicely obey 
che alterations of the air. I he alterations alſo of the air 
may give this kind of — more than one * To * 
medy this, the index D has two complete turns, the point A, 
25 being fixed, has no turn, therefore the middle point G has 
but one turn; and conſequent! if it be hung up at the point 
G. or no longer than G D, half the former length, the index 
D will have but one turn. What is here ſaid of two turns, 
and the middle point G, may be accommodated to any other 
number of turns and points in the rope. > 
Vr. Gould obſerves that, when oil of vitriol is ſaturated in the 
moiſteſt weather, it afterwards retains or loſes its acquired 
weight, as the air proves more or leſs moiſt, Thus one grain, 
after its full increaſe, often varied the æquilibrium ſo ſenſibly, 
that the tongue of the balance of 1 4 inch long deſcribed 
an arch of variation to 4 of an inch compaſs ; which arch 
would have been 2 2 inches, had the tongue been but one foot 
in length, even with that little quantity of liquor : So that, if 
more liquor expandedunder a large ſurface be made uſe of, the 
—— alteration of weather muſt needs very much more af- 
fe& it; and a bare pair of ſcales will afford a hydroſcope as 
nice, perhaps, as any yet known. 
This balance may be contrived two ways, either ſuch whoſe 
pin ſhould be in the middle of the beam (fig. 12.) with 
a very ſlender tapering tongue of a foot or a foot and a halt 
long, pointing to the diviſions on a broad arched plate fixed 
above in the handle : Or elſe the ſcale with the liquor may 
be hung to a point of the beam (fig. 15.) very near the pin, 
and the other extreme made ſo long as to mark a large arch on 
a board placed conveniently for that purpoſe. The ſcale in 
either may be a concave glaſs of four or five inches diameter. 
Laftly, on the diviſion of the arches ſhou'd be inſcribed the 
different temperature of the air ſhewn by the liquor. 
He thinks oil of ſulphur per campanam, as alſo oil of tartar 
per deliquum, and the liquor of fixed nitre, &c. might ſucceed 
25 well as oil of vitriol. 
another hygroſcope, he ſays, may be made of a viol ſtring 
running upon pullics, and ſuſpending a bullet fixed to the 
ſhotter end of an index, whoſe other extremity is ſo long as 
to deſcribe à long arch, by the falling and riſing of the bullet 
upon the ſtretching and ſhrinking of the ſtring : Which would 
A1 more nice, were the index faſtened to the center of the 
aſt pullev. 
But among all the inventions the following ſeems beſt calcu- 
lated both for diſpatch and accuracy. 
A (fy. 13.) repreſents a thin piece of ſponge, ſo cut as to 
conan as large a ſuperficies as poflible. This hangs by a 
hne thread of tilk, upon the beam B, and is exactly balanced 
rom an"ther thread of filk at D, ſtrung with the ſmalleſt lead 
ſhot, at equal diſtances, and fo adjuſted as to cauſe the index 
% point at G, in the middle of the graduated arch F, G, 
tl, when the air is in a middle ſtate between the greateſt 
mature and the greateſt dryneſs. I, ſhews a little table or 
ſhelf = that part of the filk and ſhot which is not ſuſpended 
1 
HY'GROSCOPE E. See HYGROMETER ; both which 
e commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

8 de word is Greek, and compounded of dye, moiſt, and 

edo view or conſider, 
Wolfus makes ſome difference betwixt a Hygroſcope and a 
meter ariſing from the etymology ; the former only 
ſhewino th * 3 75 : 

is the alterations of the air in reſpect of humidity and 

HYLF » ; and the latter meaſuring them. 

3 HYLEC, in alchemy, matter conſidered as 
nature herſelf, called alſo chaos. 


* 4 b — 8 

r o ” word * Greek n, matter. 
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aſtrology, denotes a planet or point 
a man's nativity becomes the mode- 


TY" ro IN 
1181. 1 : 
iy 8 P aces, in aſtrology, are thoſe wherein a planet 
t t6 have me conduct or government of lite 


e chene 


HYLO BI “, or HyLoniaxs, a ſect of Indian philoſophers; 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of dhe, wood, and gli, 
life ; becauſe they retired to foreſts, to be the more at leifure 

to contemplate nature. 

HY/MEN or Hymeneeics, in poetry, is properly a fabulous divi- 

nity, ſuppoſed by the ancients to preſide over marriages ; and 
who was accordingly invoked in epithalamiums and other mar- 
Hage ceremonies, under the formula, Hymen, O Hymenze ! 
The poets crown this deity with a chaplet of roſes, and 
* 1 him as enervated with pleaſures, dreſſed in a yellow 
robe, and with ſhoes on of the ſame colour, and a torch 
in his hand. And for the ſame reaſon the new-married 
couple wore garlands of flowers on the wedding-tay : Which 
cuſtom alſo obtained atnong the Hebrews, and even among 
the Chriſtians, during the fir ages of the church; and to this 
day the Greeks call marriage gpu, in regard of this 
garland; 
YMEN, in anatomy, ſignifies a membrane in general, but it is 
commonly taken for that circular membranous fold, with 
which the anterior extremity of the great canal in virgins, and 
- before the firſt eruption of the menſes, is commonly 
borde This fold is of different breadths, more or leſs 
ſmooth, and ſometimes ſemilunar, and in ſome ſubjects leaves 
but a very ſmall opening, in others a larger; and in all renders 
the external orifice narrower than the reſt of the cavity. The 
Hymen is formed by the union of the internal membrane of 
the great canal, with that on the infide of the alæ; it is com- 
monly ruptured after the conſummation of marriage ; is quite 
loſt in delivery ; and afterwards only ſome wikis, a portions 
of it remain, which, from their ſuppoſed reſemblance to myr- 
tle leaves, have bcen termed carunculz myrtiformes. This 
circle may alſo ſuffer ſome diſorder by too great a flux of the 
menſes and other particular accidents. J/inflow. 

HyYMEN, in botany, denotes a fine delicate ſkin, in which flow- 
ers, particularly roſes, are incloſed while in the bud, and which 
burſts as the flower opens. 

HYMN “, a ſong or ode in honour of ſome deity, 

Ihe word is Greek dg, that ſignifies the ſame thing, and is 
derived from vow, , to celebrate or extol. 


The Greek poets have written many Hymns in praiſe of the 
pagan deities, 
St. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is ſaid to have been the firſt 
that compoſed Hymns to be ſung in the Chriſtian churches ; 
he was followed by St. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the 
Roman breviary were compoſed by Prudentius. The te Deum 
and gloria in excelſis are called Hymns, though they be not 
in verſe. | 

HYOTVDES *, e, Hyoipes, Yorpts, or Vysttorprs, in 
anatomy, a forked bone at the root of the tongue; it is fitu- 
ated in the middle ſpace between the angles of the lower 
jaw; it is a little bone, and reſembles, in ſome meaſure, the 
baſis of the lower jaw, or a ſmall bow. Sce TONGUE. 


The word is Greek, and compounded of the Greck letter v, 
upfilon, ard 07g, likeneſs ; becauſe it reſembles that letter. 
HYOPHARYNGA”US, in anatomy, a name given to thoſe 
ſmall muſcles on each fide which are inſerted in the os hyoides ; 
and they may be reckoned three pairs, the baſio-pharyngæi, 
kerato-pharyngzi minores, and kerato-pharyngzi majores : 
Theſe denominations being taken from their inſertions in the 
baſis, and in the ſmall and great cornua of the os hyoides. Sce 
OESOPHAGUS, 
HYOTHYROPDES, in anatomy, a name given to two muſ- 
cles that ſerve to dilate the chink of the larynx. 
HYP/E'TIHROS -*, or Hyr&THRON, in the ancient archi- 
tecture, a kind of temple, open at the top. 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of uns, under, and 
alben, air, 
Of this kind was the temple of Jupiter Olympius, built by 
Coſſutius, a Roman architect, at Athens. 
Some Hypæthrons were decaſtyle, others pycnoſtyle ; havin 
all of them rows of columns withinſide forming a kind o 
periſtyle, which was eſſential to this ſort of temple. 
HYPA'LLAGE *, a figure in grammar, when, of different 
expreſſions of the ſame thing, we pitch upon that which 1s 
leaſt obvious, or when there is a natural change of caſes, 
moods, regimens, &c. as dare claſſibus auflros, inſtead of 


dare claſſes auſtris. 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of und, and 42.77, to 
change, which is derived from aa, another. 
HYPE/RBATON *, HyyzRBAs1s, in grammar and rhetoric, 
a tranſpoſition, or figurative conſtruction, inverting the natural 
order of the words of.a diſcourſe, 
* The words are Greek, and compounded of unig, beyond, and 
Paiw, to go. 
This figure always implies ſtrength of paſſion, which natu- 
rally hurries a man out of himſelf, — Thucydides abounds 
much in Hyperbatons. They ſerve to animate a diſcourſe, 


-| HYPE/RBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines formed by 


the ſection of a cone, See CO NIC Sections. | 
The plane of every Hyperbola, is proportioned by this general 
theorem: 3 
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As the ſum of the tranſverſe and any abſciſſa, multiplied into 
that abſciſſa, is to the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate; ſo is the 
ſum of the tranſverſe and any other abſciſſa, multiplied into the 
abſciſſa, to the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate””, | 
That is, if T'S (plate XXXVIII. fig. 1.) be the tranſverſe 
diameter, and Sa, 8 A, abſciſſa's, and ba, B A, ſemi- 
ordinates: Then is Ta=TS+$Sa, and TA IS 
+2: And it will be TaxSa: Ua: : TAXSA:0O0 
A. That is, TS +$SaxSa:Obe::TS+SAXK 
S A: Q BA. 
Theſe proportions are the common property of every Hyper- 
bola, and differ only from thoſe of the ellipſis in the ſigns + 
and —. See ELLIPSIS. 
That is, if we ſuppoſe T 8 (fig. 2.) the tranſverſe diameter, 
common to both ſections, viz. both the ellipſis and Hyperbola. 
Then in the ellipſis it will be T S—SaxSa:QOab::T5S 
—SAXSA:OAB. And in the Hyperbola it is TS + 
SaxSa:0ab::TS+SAXSA: O AB as above. 
And therefore all that is further required in the Hyperbola may 
be found as in the ellipſis, due regard being had to the chang- 
ing of the ſigns. 
To find 22 rectum or right parameter of any Hyperbola. 
From the laſt proportion, obs any of the antecedents and 
its conſequent, viz. either TaxSa: lab. Or, T AXSA 


: OD AB. To them in the tranſverſe T 8, for a third 


term, and by thoſe three find a fourth proportional, as in the 
ellipſis, and that will be the latus rectum. 

To find the focus of any Hyperbola. 
The focus being that point in the 3 axis, through 
which the latus rectum muſt paſs, as in the ellipſis and para- 
bola, it may be found by this theorem: 
&« To the rectangle made of half the tranſverſe into half the 
latus rectum, add the ſquare of half the tranſverſe; the ſquare 
root of that ſum will be the diſtance of the focus from the 
center of the Hyperbola”. 

To deſcribe a Hyperbola in plano. 
In order to the eaſy deſcribing of an Hyperbola in plano, it will 
be convenient to premiſe the following propoſition, which dif- 
ſers from that of the ellipſis only in the ſigns. 
Prop. If from the focus of any Hyperbola there be drawn two 
right-lincs, ſo as to meet each other in any point of the Hy- 
petbola's curve; the difference of thoſe lines (in the ellipſis it 
is their ſum) will be equal to the tranſverſe diameter. 
That is, if F (/ig. 3.) be the focus, and it be made Cf 
CF; then the point / is ſaid to be a focus out of the ſection 
(or _ of the oppoſite ſection) and it will be / B FB 
— oo is * 
Tf this propoſition be truly underſtood, it muſt needs be eaſy 
to conceive how to deſcribe the curve of any Hyperbola very 
readily by points, when the tranſverſe diameter and the fo- 
cus are given, or any other data by which they may be found, 
as in the precedent rules. a 
Thus :— Draw any ſtraight line at pleaſure, in it ſet off the 
length of the given tranſverſe 'T'S (fig. 4.) and from its ex- 


treme points or limits, viz. T, S, ſet off T fF=SF, the 
diſtance of the given focus, viz. the point f, without, and F | 


within the ſection as before; that done, upon the point /, as a 


center, with any aſſumed radius greater than T, 8, deſcribe | 


an arch of a circle ; then from that radius take the tranſverſe 
T'S, making their difference a ſecond radius, with which 
upon the point F, within the ſection, deſcribe another arch to 
cut or croſs the firſt arch as at B. Then will that point B 
be in the curve of the Hyperbola, by the laſt propoſition. And 
therefore it is plain, that, proceeding on in this manner, you 
may find as many points as may be thought convenient, 


which being all joined together with an even hand will form | 


the Hyperbola required. 


There are ſeveral other ways of delineating an Hyperbola in | 


plano; one way is by finding a competent number of ordi- 


nates, but none more eaſy and expeditious than this mechani- | 


cal way : We ſhall therefore, for brevity's ſake, paſs over the 
reſt, and leave them to the learner's practice, as being eaſily 
deduced from what has been already ſaid. 

From the compariſons which have been all along made be- 


tween the Hyperbola and the ellipſis, it will be eaſy to per- 


ceive the coherence that is between thoſe two figures. But 
for the better underſtanding of what is meant by the center 
and aſymptote of an Hyperbola, conſider fig. 5. where it 
is evident that the oppoſite Hyperbola's will always be alike, 
becauſe they will always have the fame tranſverſe diameter 
common to both, &c. Alſo that the middle point, or com- 
mon center of the ellipſis, is the common center to all the 
four conjugal Hyperbola's. 

And the two diagonals of the right-angled parallelogram which 
circumſcribes the ellipſis (or is infcribed to the four Hyper- 
bola's) being continued, will be ſuch aſymptotes to thoſe Hy- 
perbola's. 


HyyERBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure that repreſents things greater 


or ſmaller, better or worſe, than in fact they are, in order 
to raiſe admiration or love, fear or contempt. 

Human nature is apt to magnify what it admires to the height 
of wonder, and to fink what it deſpiſes or hates to the loweſt 
degree of contempt. "Things great, new, and admirable ex- 


* tremely pleaie the mind of man; but trifles dreſſed up in gau- 


HYPERBO 


* 
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HYPERBOY/LIC Space, is the area or ſpace contained between 


IO — — 


HYPERBOLIC Censid, is a ſolid generated by the entire oats 


the product divided by 1077.15, or 882-35 ien, 


HYPERBOLIC Spindle, See Hyperbeltc SP/NDLE. eiche 
HYPERBO/LICUM acutum, is a ſolid made by de . 


HYP 


dy ornaments, and a counterfeit ſublime, ęive 
averſion to a man of clear reaſon and elepane = Un 
fore temper and judgment are to be uſeg in — Mer 
of this figure, that we may neither fly too hi \ bran 
low. There are various ways of expreſſing 4 os ad 
In plain and direct terms which far exceed de e l 
truth. 2, By ſimilitude or compariſon. 3. 5 uche, 
ſtrong metaphor. 'T'wo or three of theſe 2 a bold &! 
ther raiſe our wonder and pleaſure by raiſing Fra lope. 
the utmoſt point of ſublimity. There are the ſ ilcourt 
ſinking what is to be rendered contemptible nnd ng We 
of railing what ſhould appear great and wonderful pas. 1 
characters and pieces of humour more liberty is allo co 
ſerious and grave ſubjects. Not only Plautus in — dne 
of Euclio, but Horace in the deſcription of his miſe. ; 
the matter to a degree of extravagance, he Gt 
Hyperbole's, ſays Seneca, lead the mind to 
fiction. Ariſtotle obſerves that Hyperbole's are the 
—_ of young 9 * love exaggeration: bu — 
olophers ſhould not make uſe of th ich : 
_— 3 dex deli 
Thoſe Hyperbole's are beſt which are late 
for fuch : They, therefore, ſhould ſcarce ever de uſed 
a paſſion, and in the middle of ſome important inc *y 
that of Herodotus, ſpeaking of the — 
fought at I hermopylz : They defended themſelves, "a 
time, ſays he, with the arms that were left them and 2 6 
with their hands and teeth; till the Barbarizns — 
ſhooting, buried them, as it were, with their arrow ( 105 
like kind is that paſlage of a comic poet mentioned by L. 
inus, . He had lands in the country no bigger than 1, 
æmonian epiſtle'. : 
There are certain ways of tempering the harſhnek of Hes 
bole's, and giving them an air of probability, as Virgil whe 
ſpeaking of the flects of Anthony and Auguſtus, One __ 
fays he, have taken them for the Cyclades floating on * 
water'. And Florus, ſpeaking of the ſhips built by the Rome, 
in the firſt Punic war, ſays, It ſeemed that the ſhips 8 
not built by workmen, but that the trees were transwrge 
into ſhips by the Gods”, 
LICAL Cylindraid, in geometry, a ſolid four 
whoſe generation is given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 20 
Philoſophical Tran ſactions, Ne. 48. 
There are two oppoſite hyperbola's joined by the taufe 
axis, and through the center there is a right line dann 
right angles to that axis; then the hyperbola's are ſuppoſed 
revolve, by which revolution a body will be generated, whit 
he calls an hyperbolic cylindroid ; and whole baſis, and :! 
ſections parallel to them, will be circles. And in N., 51, 4 
the Tranſactions he applies it to the grinding of Hyperbolc! 
glaſles 5 yn he ſays they muſt be either formed this way, « 
not at all, 


truth by means 


nt, and are not 


the curve of the hyperbola and the whole ordinate. If CL= 
b (plate XXXV Ill fig. 6.) LQ =x, CF, ud 
= 5, then a - by + xy; andifa 6 = 1, theſpace be 
tween the aſymptotes will be expreſſed by x— | # + ;#' + 
3 x* ＋ x, &c. 
Any Hyperbolic ſpace GE HG (Fg. 7.) is to any other 
Hyperbolic figure of the ſame height g E (whole n 
rectum and tranſverſum, as in the circle, are equal; and 0 
both equal to D E, the latus tranſverſum of the former (pat! 
as the conjugate axis A B is to the latus tranſrerſum DE. 
The area of any aſymptotical Hyperbolic ſpace DE V3 
(fig. 8.) may be thus found by means of the logarithms 
Take the differences of the logarithms of the numbers c. 
ſing the ratio of DE to B V, and find the logarithm of that 
difference, to which add the conſtant logarithmo. 3022150887 
and the ſum will be the logarithm, of a number exprefir; 
the ſpace E D B V, in ſuch parts as the oblong CDs 
IOOOOOOOOOO. 


of the Hyperbolic ſpace F A G (plate XXX III. fig. 9.) 0 
the part A F cf the tranſverſe axis. * 
If A C be the ſemi-tranſverſe axis, it will be, as 2 AC- 
F is to 3 AC AF, ſo is the cone whole baſe is wes 
deſcribed by F G, and altitude AF, to the conoid deſcr 
as above. * 
The content of a caſł in the form of the lower fruſtum 0 . 
Hyperbolic conoids, repreſented (plate XXXIII. fige 15. 

be found by the following rule: 2 
To the ſum of the OE of the bung and hag Gr 
and the product of the bung, multiplied by the 2 * 1 
this ſum multiplied by the length of the caſt within, 


content in ale or wine gallons. 


of the infinite area of the ſpace contained 9 
curve and the aſymptote, in the Apollonian h) r we 
ing round that aſymptote. This produces : 22 gere 
infinitely long; and yet as Lorricellius 2 cite © 
ſtrates (who gave it this name) it 15 £98 2 
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O REAN“, in the ancient geography, an epithet ap- 


R ; : 
le and places which were ſituated to the 
plied 44 or — Sarmatia. 
1 15 Greck, and compounded of vip, beyond, and 
a h wind ; becauſe the H boreaus, according to 
the nort . 
1 Siculus, dwelt beyond the wind Boreas. 
exkes the word to ſignify no more than very far north. 
: ou ts had but very little acquaintance with theſe Hy- 
1 ions 3 and all they tell us is very precarious and 
bug gi fl . Herodotus doubts whether or no there were 
er ſuch thing as Hyperborean nations. 
= he H perborean ſeas we commonly underſtand the nor- 
3 4. which bounds Europe and Afia on the north. By 
he erborean mountains, thoſe formerly called Riphzan, 
- on according to Baudrand, the Stolp mountains and 
la en poyas, in the northern part of Ruſſia towards the 
— of Weigate, and the mouth of the Oby. 
HYPERCATALE'CTIC *, or hypermeter, in the Greek and 
Latin poetry, denotes ſuch verſes as have one or two ſyllables 
more than their due meaſure. 
* The word is Greek Uryrara>mr®-, and compounded of dir. 
above, or beyond, and xaraAryw, to end. 
Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, aca- 
taleRic, where nothing is wanting at the end; catalectic which 
want a ſyllable at the end; b wr which want a 
whole foot at the end; and laſtly, ypercatalectic. : 
HYPERCA THA'RSIS ®, ſuperpurgation, in medicine, an im- 
moderate purgation, the uſual effect of a colliquating, corroſive, 
and ſtimulating medicine. 
„Ahe word is Greek, and compounded of dt, beyond, and 
xaba(7% purgation. 
It happens, when, by 2 continual irritation of ſome corroſive 
fimulating cathartic, the tone of the veſſels belonging to the 
belly is —— and their orifices opened. In the beginning 
of this diſorder a very thin matter, and ſuch as nature does 
not want, is evacuated ; but, afterwards, when the relaxation 
and aperture of the veſſels are increaſed, the neceſſary humors 
are diſcharged. 
They who labour under an Hypercatharſis, muſt be treated 
with frictions of the ſkin, and a warm bath; drinking is to be 
ſparingly indulged, and fleep procured. Auſtere wine diluted 
with ſpring water is to be exhibited in ſmall quantities. 
HYPERCRUSIS*, or HYPERECCRIS15s, a ſuperexcretion, in me- 
dicine, an exceſſive and violent criſis of a diſeaſe, when nature, 
oppreſſed with the abundance of the morbike matter, makes 
extraordinary eftorts to free itſelf by immoderate evacuations, 
The word is Greek, and compounded of yrip, beyond, and 
xiow, à criſis, Or txrporg, excretion. 
When a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, the humors ſome- 
times flow off faſter than the ſtrength can bear, and are there- 
fore to be checked. 
HYPERCRITIC “, an over- rigid critic, who lets nothing paſs, 
but ſeverely cenſures the ſlighteſt fault. 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of gnis, beyond, and 
x,47423%, A ctitic ; which is derived from xg, to judge. 
MYPERMETER “, in the ancient poetry, the ſame with hy- 
percatalectic. Sce HY PERCATALECTIC. 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of tip, above, and 
ui, meaſure, 

IYPERSA*RCOSIS “, in medicine and ſurgery, an excreſcence 

+ ich, ſuch as thoſe generally ariſing on the lips of wounds, 


— , . * . 1 
The word is Greek, and compounded of v, above, and cart, 
meth, | 

vr . 7 — P . . 

H PE, N ad RON *, in the ancient architeQure, a ſort of 
table uſe in the nature of a frieze, over the jams of Doric 

doors and gates, and the lintels of windows: It lies immedi- 

rely under the corona, and is vulgarly called the king-piece. 


8 . % 1 3 f 
The word is Greck, and compounded of die, above, and df, 
dor. 


HYPHEN » 
HEN, a character in grammar, whereby two words are 
to be Conn 


4 ected into a compound word, marked thus (-) as 
*c-1anus, Une-Cure, male- adminiſtration, &c. 


oy . 
: Sov word is Greek, and compounded of d, of, and „, one. 
yphen { 2 
ak 25. n ſo ſeri es to connect the ſyllables of ſuch words as 
41v10ed at the end of a line. 


HYPNCY TIC * 


nr 


ih e Hrrxorica, or HyrxvororA, in phyſic, are 
ICINS as procure ſleep. 
© a 6 ks” 
ihe word is G reck, which is 


HYPO/BO: F derived from d, ſleep. 

4110 JL k R 1 . . 
that * in rhetoric, a figure whereby any objections 
eg r might make are anticipated and anſwered. 
firſt mo © Of this we have trom the xvth chap. of St. Paul's 
8 arp 10 che Corinthians But ſome will ſay, How are 

00 3 ng and with what body do they come? Thou 
* . ic 1 1 > 13 pt 1 . r 
2 thou ſoweſt is not quickened, except it dic, 
A | 

HY OCATHA/Re1S % 

J 0 5 


werds, in contradiſti 


» in medicine, a light purgation down- 
Hes nction to Hypercatharſis. 
Ine word is Gre 


3 0 * ” 
n e, and compounded ofen, under, importing 
and 2472704; purgation. 


H VP 


HYPOCAU”STUM *, among the old Greeks and Romans, 4 


place for bathing and ſweating which is heated by a ſire under 
its floor ; it generally ſignifies the place where the fire is kept 
that warms a ſtove or hot-houſe. Vieowvin calls it caldarium, 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of 5s, under, 


and vt, 
to burn. 


HYPOCHONDRIA “, in anatomy, that part of the body, on 


both ſides, which lies under the ſpurious ribs, and is extended 
— ilia, comprizing not only the muſcles, but the internal 
viſcera. 


Ihe word is Greek, and compounded of dx, under, and xlod pcs, 
a cartilage, becauſe it lies under the cartilages of the ribs. 


HYPOCHONDRIAC Afeeirn, paſſion, or diſeaſe, morbus hypo- 


chondriacus, vulgarly called the ſpleen, vapours, &c. in medi- 
cine, a diſorder that principally exerts its tyranny under the 
enſiſorm cartilage and ſpurious ribs, in the region of the hy- 
pochondria. 

The hypochondriacal diſeaſe chiefly affects the abdominal viſ- 
cera, viz, the ſtomach and inteſtines, the liver, ſpleen, pan- 
creas, and meſentery, according to the peculiar nature of each 
of them. The ſtomach is diſordered with frequent ructus's and 
flatulencies, the ſigns of crudities. The liver is ſwelled with 
thick viſcid bile, obſtructing its ducts. When the ſpleen is at- 
fected, the function of which ſeems to be, to convey a ver 
fluid blood through its arteries, partly into its own cells, partly 
into the ſplenic vein, for the uſes of the liver, this blood grows 
ſo thick as almoſt to ſtagnate in that vein, whereby this ſoft 
organ is tumefied and diſtended, If the paucreas be affected, 
the glands which ſecrete the pancreatic juice, grow ſcirrhous 
in ſome degree, and perform their office too ſparingly : hence 
the bile, which mixes with it in the inteſtines, is not ſuffici- 
ently diluted z and the chyle being too thick paſſes with diffi- 
culty through the lacteals, and in ſome meaſure ſtagnates in 
its paſſage, When the omentum is diſordered in this diſeaſe, 
the thin ſubtile oil, which is collected in its cellules, in order 
to be conveyed to the liver, and there to be mixed with the 
blood brought thither from the ſpleen, paſſes in lefler quanti- 
ties than uſual, whereby the blood in the vena portarum is not 
rendered thin and fluid enough. In fine, the conſequence of 
the meſentery being affected is, that through the obſtruction of 
its glands, and ſubſequent deficiency of the lymph, which they 
ought to ſecrete for the dilution of the chyle ; this liquor be- 
comes too thick, and leſs proper for nutrition. - weed it 
manifeſtly appears, that in this diſeaſe the blood and humors 
ou thick and ſluggiſh, and are rendered unfit for their re- 
peCtive motions, and the uſes of life. 

This diſeaſe, fo various in appearance, is chiefly owing to two 
cauſes, reſt of body, and agitation of mind: by the former 
the humors are rendered too ſluggiſh in their motions: and, by 
the latter, the blood at one time almoſt ſtagnates, and at an- 
other is driven on with exceſſive vehemence : and health 
muſt ſuffer in both caſes. 

This theory plainly points out the cure, which conſiſts in 
purging off and correcting the humors. Yet, the diſeaſe does 
not require {trong cathartics ; it is much ſafer to truſt to the 
milder fort, ſuch eſpecially as attenuate the humors, and work 
by ſtool and urine at the ſame time. Of this kind are the de- 
obſtruent pills, aloetics blended with ſaponaceous medicines, 
rhubarb, Glauber's ſalt, and the like. 

The lentor and thickneſs of the humors are moſt conveni- 
ently removed by chalybeates, bitters, and aromatics, eſpe- 
cially in tinctures. And natural chalybeate waters are the 
moſt efficacious of all ſteel medicines. 

In fine, all forts of bodily exerciſe are neceſſary ; and in parti- 
cular it will be of great ſervice to play at bowls or tennis, or 
toſs the arms briſkly to and fro with lead weights graſped in 
the hands ; but nothing is better than riding daily on horſe- 
back. Mead's Momita & Precepta. 


HYPOCHONDRFACAL Aedicines, ſuch remedies as are pro- 


per in the hypochondriac diſorder. 


HYPO CHYWMA , or Hyyocnys1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 


the eyes called a cataract ; fee CATARACT. 


Ihe words are Greek, and compounded of dd, under, and yy, 
to pour; the diſeaſe having been ſuppoſed to ariſe from an ef- 
fuſion of ſome viſcid humour on the pupil. 


HYPOCUSTIS, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated juice, much re- 


ſembling the true Mgyptian acacia. We meet with it in mo- 
derately large, flat maſſes. It is conſiderably hard and heavy, 
of a fine ſhining black colour like that of liquorice juice, when 
freſh broken, and of a duſkier black on the ſurface. It is 
brought to us from the Levant, and from ſome parts of Europe. 
The French make a good deal of it from the plants of their 
own growth, and ſometimes ſupply other places with it. 
"The plant from which it is procurcd is one of the di 
monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the fetrapetalæ vaſculiſerq ol 
Ray. It grows up from the roots of ſeveral ſpecies of the ciltus, 
in the manner of the orobanche or broom-rape with us, and 
is deſcribed by all the botanical writers under the name of I1,- 
pociſtis. It grows to four or five inches in height. Its ftem 
is thick and fleſhy, not 5 broken, and ſometimes of a 
whitiſh, ſometimes of a purpliſh, and ſometimes of a yellowiſh 
colour. The ſtalk is of an extremely auſtere and aſtringenc 
taſte, with ſome degree of bitterneſs ; towards the top it carrics 
a great 
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u great number of flowers interſperſed with leaves of the ſame 
ſquammous kind with thoſe upon the ſtalks. The plant is ea- 
ſily ſeparated from the roots of the ciſtus to which it grows, 
and leaves, in the place whence itwas ſeparated, a lirtle ooch 
cavity in the ſurface without any veſtige of fibres. 

This plant is very common in the iſland of Crete, and a con- 
ſiderable quantity of the inſpiſſated juice is prepared there in 
the ſame manner. They gather the fruits, while unripe, and 
expreſs the juice which they evaporate over a very gentle fire 
to the conſiſtence of an extract, and then form into cakes, and 
expoſe to the ſun to dry. 

Hypociſt is an aſtringent, and that of conſiderable power; it 
is good againſt diarrhœa's and hæmorrhages of all kinds, and 
may be uſed in repellent gargariſms in the manner of the aca- 
cia, but it is very rarely met with genuine in our ſhops: the 
German acacia beiog uſually ſold under its name. 

HYPOG/A/UM *, in the ancient architecture, a name applied 
to all the parts of a building that are under ground, as the cel- 
lar, &c. | 

The word is Greek, and compounded of urs, under, and % 
by contraction 1. the earth, | 

HyPoG UM, in aſtrology, a name given to the celeſtial houſes 
which are below the horizon, and particularly the imum cceli, 
or bottom of the heavens. 

HYPOGA'STRIC Artery, in anatomy. About three fingers 
breadth from their origin, each iliac trunk is divided into two 
ſecondary arteries; one external, which has no particular name; 
the other internal, which is termed hypogaſtrica, it often ap- 

aring to be no more than a branch of the other in adults, 
— in young children, and eſpecially in the foetus, the Hypo- 
aſtric artery looks like the trunk, and the other like a branch: 
The Hypogaſtrica, having run a little more than a finger's 
breadth inward and backward, bends by ſmall degrees ob- 
liquely forward, and toward the outſide; and, afterwards con- 
tracting in its dimenſions, ends in the umbilical artery, which 
ought to be looked upon as a true continuation of the trunk of 
the hypogaſtrica. . 

HyPoGASTRIC, or internal iliac vein, runs behind the artery of 
the ſame name, making the ſame kind of arch : from the po- 
ſterior or convex part of the arch, it gives a branch to the ſu- 
perior lateral part of the os ſacrum, which is diſtributed to the 
muſculus ſacer and other muſcles thereabouts, and to the ca- 
vity of the bone, which it enters through the firſt great hole, 
A little lower, on the ſame fide, it ſends out another, diſtri- 
buted much in the ſame manner with the former, and enters 
the ſecond hole. From the external lateral part of the ſame 
arch, a little anteriorly, it ſends out a large branch, which runs 
behind the great ſciatic ſinus, and is diſtributed to the muſculi 

lutzi, pyriformis, and gemelli. 
—— down, the ſame lateral part of the Hypogaſtric vein 
gives out another large branch, which, after 15 15 ſeveral 
ramifications, reaches the foramen ovale of the os innomina- 
tum, perforates the obturator muſcles, communicates with the 
crural veins, and is diſtributed to the muſculus pectineus, tri- 
ceps, and the neighbouring parts, 

HyPoGASTRIC Seetion, ſectio hypogaſtrica, in ſurgery, a method 
of cutting for the ſtone called the high operation. See LITHO- 
TOMY. 

HYPOGA'STRIUM *, in anatomy, the lower venter com- 
mencing a few inches below the navel, and extending to the 


os pubis. Sce ABDOMEN. 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of uns, under, and 
np, the belly. 

HYPOGLO'TTIS *, peglzſſis, in anatomy, the inferior part 
of the tongue adhering to the jaw; there are four glands of the 
tongue called hypoglottides, ſituate under it near the venæ 
ranulares, and one on each ſide. See TONGUE. 

* The word is Greek, and compounded of vs, under, and yagr- 
ra, Attice, for , the tongue. 


The hypoglottides ſerve to filtre a kind of ſaliva into the 
mouth by little ducts near the gums, 

HyPoGLOTTI1s, in medicine, an inflammation or tubercle under 
the tongue called the rana, ranula, or frog under the tongue. 
HYPOMOY/CHLION +, in mechanics, the fulcrum of a lever, 
or that point which ſuſtains its preſſure, when it raiſes or lowers 

any body, 
* The word is Greck, and compounded of vs, under, and n- 
Nc, a lever. 
Ihe Hypomochlion is often a roller put under the lever, or 
under any heavy body, that it may be more eaſily lifted or re- 
moved. 

HYPO/PYON , or yes, in medicine, a collection of purulent 
matter, immediately under the cornea, near the aqueous hu- 
mour. 

„Ihe word is Greek, and compounded of yrs, under, and Tv», 
purulent matter. 


This diſorder proceeds from an extravaſation of blood, inflam- 
mation, external injuries of the eye, &c. 

The principal methods of cure are three: The firſt and mild- 
eſt is the uſe of reſolvent medicines, externally applied: To 
theſe may be added bleeding, and purging : But when the pains 
and other ſymptoms increaſe, an operation is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary. 


firmed him in: Only he would have 


HY P 


Heifter, before he treats of the operation, deſc;; 
by one Juſtus, a celebrated oculiſt in ovary 8 "tho 
after placing the patient conveniently before hi ein wy, 
of his head with both hands ahd ſhake it very ag, * n 

till che matter diſappeared, —_ thereby Ou! 2boy 


down behind the uvea. This Heifter's — 


ene. 
whole ny diſpoſed in a ſupine po „ ber g 
gently with the fingers to looſen the matter. de Prey 
he patient being ſeated as in the couchino for 
inciſion is made with a lancet thro” the cornea bel, n 
and about the ſpace of a line fron the white of ch the pd 
that large enough to diſcharge the matter and 2queg © Ne, ang 
preſſing the eye gently by the fingers, and takin aire 
wound the uvea, Then a compreſs moiſtened * G 
collyrium is to be applied every third or fourth bau u 
If the matter be too thick to be 5 
the matter be too thick to be diſcha 
is alſo employed for making ſetons, 1 4 wh 
ments ſhould be wrapped up ſo that only the point be = 
this caſe, St. Yves adviſes to introduce a ſmall probe ar, 
wr cold on ”_ 2 ſyringe, and continue this, 8 , 
whole pus :\hpated : after whi r 
healed. 4 4 which, the wound may i 
HYPORCHEMA “, in the Greek poetry, a 
fiſting of divers kinds of verſe and of Aden 4 
always full of ſhort or pyrrhichee feet. "Es be 
The word is Greek and deriv = 
to dance. ; a . and he 


HYPO'STASIS “, in theology, denotes perſon or ſubſifens 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of ud, under, and * 

to exiſt. ee 

HvrosrAsis, in medicine, denotes the ſediment in the une 
that ſubſides to the bottom. 

HYPOSTA”TICAL Principles, in chemiſtry, are three d 
mical elements, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, called a th 
prima, 

HYPOTHE'CA, in the civil law, an obligation, or engagemes: 
whereby the effects of a debtor are made over to his credity 
to ſecure the debt. It ſignifies the ſame thing as morgige n 
common law. 

The word is Greek dre, and derived from v2, under, 4 
7\9nz, to place or put. 

HYPOTHENAR®*, in anatomy, the fame with the mu! 
called abductor minimi digiti. See ABDUCTOR. I ain 
ports that part of the hand which is oppoiite to the palm, 

The word is Greek, and compounded of und, uuder and Bag 

the hollow of the hand. | 

The ſixth and laſt muſcle of the toes is alſo called Hypote. 
nar. 

HYPOTHENU%SE, or HyeoTexvse “, in geometry, de 
longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, which ſubtends tie 
right angle. Thus in the right-angled triangle A B C [juz 

XXVI. fig. 14.) AC is the Hypothenuſe. 

The word is Greek, and derived from v7s, under, and u 

extend, 

The 47th prop. of Euclid's 1 book demonſtrates that, in c 
rectilinear right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the Hypothese 
is equal to the ſquares of both the other ſides. It is particu.z- 
ly called the Pythagorean problem, from its inventor Pit 
goras, who is {aid to have facrificed a whole hecatomd to !'s 
muſes, in gratitude for their aſſiſting him in the diſcovery. | 

HYPO” THESIS *, in logic, a propoſition, or principle, wii! 

is taken for granted, in order to draw concluſions tiere, 

for the proof of ſome point in queſtion. 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of tr}, under, arc "Is 
atheſis, or poſition, which is derived from S, do Pact 
put. | 

HyeoTHEs1s, in phyſics, &c. an imaginary ſyſtem lad ©? 
to account for ſome phænomenon of nature. 7000 
Whatever is not derived from phænomena, ſays Si 4 
Newton, is an Hypotheſis ; and no Hypothetcs ot any K 
to be admitted in experimental philoſophy. 1 

HvPOTHESISs, in aſtronomy, is more particularly applied 15 
ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens, as different aſtronomer 3 
ſuppoſed the arrangement and motion of the heaven!) = 
The principal of theſe are the Ptolemaic, Coperiucan, — 
Tychonic ſyſtem«. | 2 

HYPOTHE/TICAL Praepeſition, two categoric al pre 12 
the one of which is diſtinguiſhed by the particle if, Hem Ks 
the other follows. +” 

HYPOTRACHE/LION *, in anatomy, the lower pan. 
neck. 

* The word is Greek, and compounded of i un 
W., the neck. 


HyPOTRACHELION, in architecture, denotes à H . 
the Tuſcan and Doric capitals, between the aſtraga * 155 
lets, called likewiſe colerin, gorgerin, &c. By ſome 15 
ed to the neck of any column, or that part of the Cap! 
of below the aſtragal. or ber ; 

HYPOTY/POSIS &, in rhetoric, a figure whe] bd 

has * 


mA r 
der, 42 17 9 


little fete © 


given fo lively a deſcription of any thing that . 


the mind, that it ſeems thereby as if it were 
e This gue is frequently to be met with among the 
poets, Part 


Virgil. 
* from d corn, to repreſent, 
' * is compounded of dd, under, 


word is Greek, and © and rvr%w, to figure or paint. 


MA“, in anatomy, 2 membrane, ſuch as the dia- | 


HYPO' *＋ o called that ſeparates two cavities, 


„ The word is Greek, ſignifying a partition, and derived * 


"= er, and / to join. 0 : 

GS, in anatomy 3 the 0s hyoides is fo denomi- 
* from its reſemblance to the Greek 7. 

11805, byſſapus, in botany, a medicinal herb of a detergent 
ity. Amamia ofpermia of Linnæus, and 
e r ts 7 7-9 It is deſcribed by all 
2 botanical writers — the name of +y/ſopus vulgaris, 
bj ſpicata cærulea, byſſopus ſpicatus e ee fore 
* tor the different authors make the word ſome maſ- 

cle, others feminine, d, but is cultivated i 
The plant is not à native of England, but is cultivated in 
| abundance in our gardens. 
he whole plant has an acrid taſte, and a very ſtrong ſme : 
I: is attenuant and diſcutient. It is greatly recommended in 
'--1ors of the lungs, when they are loaded with a foul and 
of matter. It alſo ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and affiſts di- 
- ion; it promotes exp oration by its acrimony, and by 
Power of attenuating the viſcous matter in the Jungs, and 
922 good in moiſt aſthma's : Its good effects in the 
— are of the ſame kind, depending on its attenuating 
and abſterging the viſcous phlegm lodged ere, and impeding 
in it the it: barge of its proper functions. It is alſo good in 
diſeaſes of the head ; it is belt taken in infuſion in the manner 
of tea, not made ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable to the palate, 
at pr ink repeated. A ſimple water of it is kept in the 
ſhops, which retains much of its taſte, ſmell, and virtues z we 
uſed alſo to have a ſyrup of it, but that has of late been diſre- 


PIC Art, a name Paracelſus gave chemiſtry ; becauſe 
that art purities metals, minerals, &c. 7 | 
HYSTERALGVA *, in medicine, a pain in the uterus occaſi- 
oned by an inflammation, &c. therein. | 

* The word is Greek, and compounded of vu5izz, the womb, and 
De Pain. 


| 


0Q 
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HYSTE'RICAL Diſeaſe, HysTerrc Afefion, or , in 
medicine, a diſeaſe in women, likewiſe called a 2 ocation 
| =— uterus or fits of the mother. 
re is no diſeaſe ſo vexatious to women as that called 
Hyfterical ; and although it may not be attended with great 
danger, yet it is frequently very terrifying : And moreover it 
ſometimes deprives them of their ſenſes as effectually, as if 
— had been ſeized with an epileptic fit. 
When a woman has fallen into a Hyſterical fit, blood - letting 
will be of uſe, if ſhe has ſtrength to bear it; if not, cupping- 
glaſſes are to be applied to her groins or hips. Rut if ſhe con- 
tinues long in it, it will be proper to put the ſnuff of a candle; 
or ſome other thing of a ſœtid ſmell, to her noſtrils, in order to 
— In the mean time her thighs and legs ought to be 
ru . 
When ſhe is recovered from the fit, proper means muſt be uſed 
to prevent a relapſe. - If ſhe be liable to obſtructions, and not 
regular, the menſtrual diſcharges are to be promoted. The 
ſtrong ſmelling gums and ſteel medicines are very ſerviceable, 
and it is very beneficial to uſe exerciſe. But the diſturbances 
of the mind generally require proper remedies, Mead. 
HYSTERICS, hy/erica, in medicine, are remedies proper for 
removing Hyſteric affections. Hyſterica alſo denote the diſ- 
eaſes of the uterus, 

HYSTERO'LOGY *, hyferolegia, in rhetoric, a depraved 
manner of ſpeaking, in which the natural order of things is 

inverted ; it is alſo called by the Greeks 9riyo wo. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of #4s;, laſt, and My 

diſcourſe, as being an inverted diſcourſe, 


HYSTERO'TOMY „, in anatomy, a ſection of the uterus, 
the ſame with the ſectio cæſarea. See CAESAREAN Section. 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of 9{x, the womb, 
and Thu, ſection, which is derived from v{yw, to cut. 
HYSTEROTOMO/TOCY *, byſterotomatocia, in ſurgery, an 
operation whereby the birth or child is taken out of the uterus 
by the cæſarean ſection. 


The word is Greek, and compounded of 7 the womb, 
Tixe;, ſection, and rixcg, birth, which is derived from rixro, to 
beget. 


HYTH, hythe, hirb, a wharf or little port where goods are 
ſhipped and landed, ſuch as Queenhyth in London, &c. 
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CY 


Is the third vowel and ninth letter of the Engliſh alpha- 
bet: It is alſo a conſ6nant, and accordingly has two 
forms. When a conſonant, it is lengthened downwards 
thus J, and pronounced not much unlike the ſoft & before | 


9 
e, as in geſture. 
The letter I was derived from the old Hebrew jod, and is 
ſounded by throwing the breath ſuddenly againſt the palate 
with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, and the ſame opening 
of the lips and teeth nearly as in pronouncing A and E. | 
The Greeks had no J conſonant, and therefore made uſe of 
the T vowel inſtead of it, as *tHEOYE. The Engliſh and 
French have two kinds of J conſonant ; the firſt has a ſnuff- 
ling kind of ſound, and ſerves to modify that of the following 
vowels, as in Jew, jolly, &c. The latter is pronounced like 
the Hebrew jod which is ſounded as the conſonant y, as we 
find it ſtill among the Germans, &c. Of this we have ſome 
inſtances in — which are indifferently written with a y or 
I before a vowel, as voiage, voyage, &c. 

The pronunciation of the I vowel is obſerved to be much the 
ſame in all nations in Europe in the Latin word inimici. To 
denote the quantity of this vowel, though it was not marked 
to ſhew that it was long, yet it was made bigger than the reſt, 
as Allis, Plſo, &c. This i long was pronounced like ei, 
as divei for divi, &c. Lipſius ſays that i was double, 
when it was to be ſounded long, as dir, dirs, &c. 
The ancients ſometimes changed 7 into u, as decumus for deci- 
mus, maxumus for maximus, &c. According to Plato, the 
vowel 7 is proper to expreſs delicate but humble things, as 
this verſe in Virgil, which abounds in i's, is generally ad- 


mired : 
7 abbreviations and cyphers ſtands for Jeſus. 
was uſed by the ancients as a numeral denoting 100, 
according to this verſe : 
J. c. compar erit, et centum ſignificabit. 
The Greek iota and the Hebrew jod ſtand but for ten. 
JACK, in a ſhip, the flag which is hoiſted up at the ſprit- ſail- 
top-maſt-head, or a flag- ſtaff erected on the bow-ſprit. See 
SHIP. | | 
ACK, in falconry, denotes the male of birds of game. 
Jas COB'S-Staff, a mathematical inſtrument for takin — 
-ROSS- 


Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, re ne. 


and diſtances ; the ſame with croſs-ſtaff. See 


STAFF. 


TA'COBITES, an opprobrious appellation given to ſuch of the | 


Britiſh ſubjects as diſallow the late revolution in 1688 by king 
William I, and eſpouſe the right and intereſts. of the abdi- 
cated king James II. and his line. ? 

JACOY/BUS, a gold coin fo called from king James I. of Eng- 
land, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck. - Of this coin there are 
two kinds, the old and new; the former is valued at 25 8. 
and weighs ſix penny-weights ten grains ; the latter, alſo called 
Carolus, valued at 23s. and weighs five penny-weights twenty 


rains. 
JADE, a ſpecies of jaſper. See JASPER. | 
TA\LAP, jalapium, jalapa, in medicine, a firm and ſolid root, 
of a wrinkled ſurface, and of a cloſe internal texture; of a 
blackiſh colour on the outſide, and of a duſky brown within: 
It is ſometimes of a roundiſh or oval, but more uſually of 


an oblong figure and conſiderably thick; but we ſeldom fee it 


whole, our druggiſts commonly receiving it in ſlices, which 
are heavy and hard to break; of a faintiſh ſmell, and of an 
acrid and nauſeous taſte, 
"The beſt Jalap is that which is moſt compact and firm, and 
of the deepeſt brown colour within, and the moſt difagreeable 
to the taſte. 
Talap was wholly unknown to che ancients ; the Europeans 
had no knowledge of it till after the diſcovery of America. 
It had its name jalapium, or as others write it jalapa, from 
Xalapa, the name of a town in New Spain in the neighbour- 
hood of which it was firſt diſcovered ; though it is now prin- 
cipally brought to us from the Madeira's. 
"The plant which produces it has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be of the bryony, and by others of the nightſhade 
kind]; but it is truly a ſpecies of the convolvulus or bind-weed, 
Its principles, on analyſis, are found to be a large quantity of 
acrid and pungent falt, a ſmall portion of acid, with ſulphur 
and earth. Good Jalap will yield a fourth part of its weight 


of reſin, and the remainder, treated in an aqueous menſtruum, | 


*. 


Will give a very! varitity of a gummous extra. g 
lation it A 925 23 of ; de 
| 4 oil. | = Kyi 

ith us it is of very frequent uſe in extem 
ſcriptions, given 8 form of bolus's and a * 
is from 20 to 30 or 35 grains; when larger d * 
found neceſſary, it is owing to the avarice of the 4 — 
apothecary, who powder not the ſelect pieces bufa e 
decayed and have loſt their virtue. Its com 1 
are ginger and cream of tartar, but nature has p 2 
well to our hands, that it indeed needs no Aiden Th 
method of | ns it is in a draught made with white It 
and prepared at leaft twelve hours before the time t f 
taken, in which caſe the wine has time to open de e. 
the medicine, and prepare it for aQting with the », 
It is an excellent purgative in dropſical and al — 
where ſerous humors are to be evacuated. The only - 
neceſſaty in the uſe of it, is, that it ſhould not be . 
acute fevers, nor to perſons of dry and hot conflitaions; 1 
ame miſchieſs 2s other xx; 


in theſe caſes it is liable to the 
purgatives, and will ſometimes bring on infame, 

10 141 viſcera. ob BY 25 

Reſm of JALAP.— Beat to a groſs powder a 
3-4 put it into a matraſs, 2 os 8 
of rectified ſpirit of wine. Extract the tincture in the lang 
manner as in making the common tinctures. Filer % 
liquor, and diſtil off three pints of the fpirit in bulny 
mari, 1 1 
Pour the remainder of the tincture into a large veſſel d cl 
water; the liquor will become milky ; cover it with 2 do, 
and after 24 hours, the reſin of the Jalap will be precipitated v 
the bottom of the veſſel in the form of turpentine. Wh; 
ſeveral times in freſh water, and dry it in the ſun; it vil g 
hard like common reſin. 
This purges the moſt violent of all the preparations of Ji; 
its doſe is from 5 to 10 or 12 grains; but the extract is pra 
Bm to it on all occaſions, 
he quantity of reſin produced will be according to the god 
neſs of the Jalap, and the care employed in extrafting te 
tincture, Lemery limits it to one ounce and fix drachms, tran 
the pound of Jalap. Geoffroy talks of obtaining three ouncs 
from 12. And from picked Jalap, and repeated quantite « 
freſh ſpirit, I have come fo nearly up to this, as to procure !! 
ounces from 16 ; but it is not to be expected that the commu 
proceſs will yield nearly ſo much. 25 
IA'MBIC Verſes, are verſes in the Greek and Latin poet, 
which are ſo called, as they wholly, or, for the moſt per 
conſiſt of an iambus or Iambic foot. Iambics may be ca- 
dered either as to the diverſity, or number of their teet. | 
1. Pure Iambics ; namely, ſuch as conſiſt of nothing out i 
bus's, as that of Catullus, in praiſe of a yatch: 

8 Phaſelus ille, quem videtis, h:ſpites. 

And Horace in his Epod. joins theſe to Hexameters: 
£ Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus ætas, 
* Suis et ipſa Roma viribus rut. 

2. Thoſe ſimple Iambics, which have the iambus in the n 
places, to wit, the ſecond, fourth, and fixth feet; hou 
ſometimes we find tribrachys's added to them, oniy === 

> laſt foot ſhould always be an iambus; and in the my 
places, that is, the firſt, third, and fifth, a y_= 
peſte, and even a dactyle in the firſt foot, as that of Me 


Ovid : 
Servare potui, perdere an pofſim rs? oo 
3. The free lambics, in which the laſt foot alone is a3 ＋ 
bus, as that of Phædrus: ; 
Amittit merith proprium, qui alienum appetit. 1 
In comedy the authors are leſs confined, 35 es N 
Terence, Plautus, &c. only the ſixth foot 15 indiſpenlab. 
be an iambus. c fol 
As to the diverſity ariſing from the number of 7. 


. A - — 1 led W 
1. Thoſe Iambics that conſiſt of four feet art calic 


ters, as 

Queruntur in ſylvis aves. Theſe ve? 
2. Iambics of fix feet are called trimeters : - 0 
chiefly uted for the theatre, particularly in me dot 4 
more natural to the ſtage than thoſe of ten or twe + 7 
in che modern drama: In regard they approac 


proſe, and {favour leſs of affectation and poet} * 15 


JAR 


Dii conjugates, 

Tuina 05, &c. * . | 
3; I comedy, as that of Terence, | 21 

uſed * _ in loco negli ere MAXIMUM interdum eſt uc um. 


feet, i 
3 monometer, dimeter, trimeter, and te- 
TIF as being of one, two, three, and four meaſures ; 
. - ſure — of two feet : For the Greeks meaſur- 
V 2 two feet by two feet, by bipodys or epitrites, 
2 by joining the iambus and ſpondee together. ; 
ie already mentioned are perfect, having their 
* number of feet, without any redundant or deficient. 
rue imperfe&t lambics are, 
The catalectic which want a ſyllable, as, 
4 | Muſa Fovem canebant. 
The brachycatalectic, ſuch as want an entire foot, as, 
” Muſe Fovis gnate. | 
z and 4: The hypercataleQic, ſuch as have either a foot or a 
uch, as | 
hilable Me Miſe forores 2 Miner væ. 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. | 
Many of the church _ and anthems are dimeter Iambics, 
fiſting of four feet. 
lbs *, in — Greek and Latin proſody, a foot conſiſting 
of a ſhort and a long ſyllable, being a rapid foot, or pes citus, 
as Horace calls it. | 
* The word ſome derive from Iambus, ſon of Pan and Echo, the 
inventor of this foot : Others from iauBi3u, to revile, or rail at, 
as the verſes compoſed of Iambus's were originally only uſed 
in ſatire. | | 
JANIZARIES , the infantry in the Turkiſh army, particu- 
larly the grand ſeignior's foot-guards, FI | 
* Voſkus derives the word from genizers, which in the Turkiſh 
language ſignifies new mer or new ſoldiers, becauſe Amu- 
rath 1, called the Conqueror, - choſe one fifth part of the 
Chriſtian priſoners he took from the Greeks, and had them in- 
ructed in the diſcipline of war. Or rather from jaja, their 
original name, which ſignifies footmen, in contradiſtinction to 
the other Turkiſh troops that conſiſt moſtly of cavalry. 


tauity of the Janizaries may be deduced from Otto- 
— ray”. Mars * the Turks; but becauſe they received 
many honours and privileges from Amurath III, the Turkiſh 
hifftory reckons that the time of their origin. * at firſt 
conſiſted only of ſons of Chriſtians, which the Chri ans paid 
25 2 tribute every fifth year to the grand ſeignior, for liberty of 
conſcience, and were educated in the Mahometan religion, 
and trained to the military life. They are taken at the age 
of twelve years, that they may know no other parent but 
the ſultan. However, this cuſtom has of late been left off, 
the carach or tax for the free exerciſe of their religion being 
paid moſtly in money, excepting in ſome places, as Min- 
grelia and other provinces near the Black ſea, where money is 
ſcarce: So that the Janizaries are now compoſed altogether 
of Turks, 

JANUARY “, the firſt month in the year, according to the 
preſent computation. It was introduced by Numa into the 
calendar, and placed at the winter ſolſtice where March 
was before, which Romulus had placed at the vernal equinox. 


* The word is derived from Janus, to whom the Romans on the 
firſt of this month offered ſolemn ſacrifices, &c. 

JAPAN Earth, in pharmacy. See CATECHU. 

JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing and drawing figures on 
wood, in the ſame manner as is done by the natives of Japan 
in the Eaſt- Indies. 

The method of performing this is as follows :— The wood 
being cloſe grained and ſmooth, keep it in ſome warm place ; 
then take of the thickeſt ſeed-lac varniſh ſix ounces, and 
lamp-black cnough to colour it; with this mixture waſh over 
your piece three times, letting it dry thoroughly each time, 
ind again waſh it over three times more as before. Then 
take of the thickeſt ſeed-lac varniſh fix ounces, Venice turpen- 
une one ounce, and waſh your work over with this ſix times, 
ering it ſtand 12 hours between the three firſt varniſhes 
au as many hours between the three laſt. Laſt of all, take 

2 the fineſt ſeed- lac varniſh fix ounces, and of lamp-black a 

ucient quantity, which mix together, and with it varniſh 

your work 12 times, ſtanding 12 hours between the firſt ſix 
nd the laſt lux waſhings. When it has ſtood to dry fix or 

b e, poliſh it well with tripoli and a rag, till it be 

ou ef M then clear it up with oil and lamp-black ; and 

- ' $11 have a good black japan, ſcarce at all inferior to the 


true, 
A« to the . 
21 C 2 .* 
2 r uſed in Japanning, a common red is made 
oP elt ſeed- lac varniſh and pure vermilion ; a dark 
* we ” ſanguis draconis; a pale red, with vermilion 
ute cad; blue, with the fineſt ſmalt; and in like 


manner m: . 
Meat. miy be done with gold colours or any others you 


Ya 
1AR, 2 Heh 
125 mew month 


1 anſwering to April and part of May 
de time of the Maccabees, this, according to 


bic monometer, conſiſting of two 


J4Av 


| ſome was the beginning of the year with the Jews; and it it 


now the * in the civil year ginning with Tizri; and the 
ſecond in the eccleſiaſtical, which begins with Niſan. On the 
23d day of this month is the remarkable feaſt of the delivery 
of Sion by Judas Maccabzus, 

JA'SPER, jajprs, in natural hiſtory, a kind of precious ſtone. 
The ſeveral kinds of lapis nephriticus, and the lapis divinus, 


or Jade, are all genuine ſpecies of the Jaſper ; but beſides 

theſe the catalogues of the materia medica retain the name of 
the Jaſper, ſimply ſo called, as a medicinal foſſile peculiar in 
its kind and difterent from theſe. The ſpecies of Jaſper are 
very numerous, and few of the authors who have mentioned 
this ſtone have taken any pains to inform us which of them it 
was they meant to recommend as moſt medicinal ; thoſe who 
have ſpoken more largely have all however mentioned it as 
very hard and of a beautiful green; whence it may be inferred 
that the reſt have 2 che ſame, and that the hard 
bright green Jaſper of the Eaſt-Indies is the true medici- 
nal kind. 
This is one of the fineſt and moſt beautiful of all the aſper 
claſs. It is found in maſſes of very various ſize and ſhape ; 
they uſually reſemble our flints and pebbles, and have 4 
quently very ſmooth ſurfaces, though ſometimes they have 
prominences and cavities, and are oddly protuberant in ſeveral 
places ; theſe are the leaſt valued, as it is not eaſy to cut them 
to advantage. The more uſual ſtandard, as to ſize, is between 
4 and 6 inches diameter ;, but there are maſſes of it found up 
to a foot or more in diameter, and others not larger than a 
horſe-bean. 
It is of a very beautiful green colour, generally ſimple and un- 
mixed; but, if it be variegated at all, it is always with white, 
and this is diſpoſed in it, not in ſtreaks or veins, but in 
blotches or clouds, as they are generally called. The ſurface 
it exhibits, where freſh broken, is ſomewhat like that of our 
flints; it is capable of a very elegant poliſh, and when the 
white clouds are well diſpoſed in it, makes a very beautiful 
hgure, and in pieces not too thick is tolerably pellucid, when 
held up againſt the light: It is indeed very variable in this 
quality, not only in different maſſes, but in the different parts 
of the ſame maſs, it being frequent to meet with particular 
ſpots in a ſtone, on the whole no way preferable to the com- 
mon kind, which ſhall be ſo very pellucid, and of ſo good a 
colour, as to approach to what our jewellers call the root of 
- aa It is in general one of the hardeſt of the Jaſper 
claſs, 
It is found in many parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and in Egypt, 
Africa, Tartary, and China; it is recommended as an aſtrin- 
gent, and ordered to be taken in powder againſt hemorrhages 
of all kinds: The ancients alſo wore it as an amulet to pre- 
vent abortion ; they tied it to the belly of the perſon on this 
occaſion, and they had an opinion of its being able to ſtop hæ- 
morrhages, if only worn on the arms; at preſent we do not 
give credit to any thing of this marvellous kind, and conſe- 
quently the virtues of this, as well as the other ſemi-pellucid 

ems, 1s greatly out of repute, 
his Jaſper put into the fire loſes all its greenneſs, and be- 

comes of a fine pale grey. 

IATROLPPTIC *, iatraliptice, that part of phyſic which cures 


diſeaſes by ointments and frictions, the application of fomen- 
tations, plaiſters, &c, 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of (args, a phyſician, and 
«Mw, to anoint. 

JA/VELIN, hafta, a kind of ſpear, or half-pike, uſed by the 
ancients both a horſe-back and on foot; being between five 
and fix feet long, and the ſteel-head had three faces all ter- 
minating in a point. 2 

JAUNDICE, icterus, aurigo, morbus arguatus, & morbus regius, 
in phyſic, a diſeaſe ariſing fiom a vitiated ſtate of the blood 
and humors, by means of an excrementitious bile, from A 
fault of the bilious ducts, greatly injuring the functions of 
the whole body, and rendering the ſkin of a yellow or livid 
colour, 

The bile is a kind of natural ſapo, that is, a mixture of oil, 
water, and ſalt, both volatile and fixed, ſeparated from the 
blood in the liver for various uſes of the animal body. And as 
the blood itſelf may be vitiated many ways, it is no wonder 
that this humor is ſometimes rendered unfit for its offices. 
Now it is often faulty by its lentor or viſcidity, and ſome- 
times alſo for its exceſſive thinneſs. In the firſt caſe the 
ſecretory glands of the bile are obſtructed, and the ſmall quan- 
tity of it that is ſecreted ſtagnates in the hepatic ducts ; 
whence the liver grows hard, and under its tunicle are formed 
whitiſh concretions, reſembling hard ſoap. But this diſeaſe 
ariſes, not only from the viſcidity of the bile, whereby it ſtops 
in its paſſage, but alſo from its want of due conſiſtence. For 
here the volatile ſalt which is one of the compounding princi- 
ples of the bile over-abounds, whence the bile becomes too 
thin, hot, and irritating to the inteſtines. In the former caſe 
the body is too coſtive, and the faces are hard and of a clay 
colour; in the latter a diarrhoea, attended by a fever and thin 
yellow ſtools, conſtantly teizes the patient. Perſons who ſpend 
their lives in a ſedentary manner, without proper exerciſe, 


are moſt liable to the former ; becauſe the vily part of the bile 
grows 
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' grows too thick and viſcid for want of a due proportion of falt: 
And thoſe who render their faculties uſeleſs, by too high 
feeding and drinking ſpirituous liquors, are generally moſt ex- 

. poſed to the latter. , ; 

ut. there is another ſpecies of the Jaundice, owing to a very 


different cauſe from thoſe above deſcribed ; and that is to 
nervous ſpaſms, when the fubtile elaſtic fluid of the nerves, | 
by 5 tos acrid and irritating, conſtringes the bile | 


ducts to the degree of hindering its pa through the liver: 
And conſequently it muſt remain in the blood, and thence be 
thrown on the different parts of the body. That ſomething of 
this fame kind follows upon violent colic pains, we have 
ſhewn in another place. 

J muſt alſo obſerve, that there ſometimes happens another 
kind of conftriftion, occaſioned by the ſcirthoſity of the abdo- 


minal glands in which caſe, though the liver and gall- blad- 


der be loaded with bile, yet no part of it can pals into 


© the inteſtines: Of which I formerly ſaw a rematkable inſtance 


in the hoſpital. It was in a „ e of 42 years of age, 
who, five months after returning from an acute fever, was 
ſeized with an inflammation in the right hypochondrium : Of 
which when he was relieved, he fell into an obſtinate Jaun- 
dice, with coſtiveneſs and clayey ſtools, and died in a ſhort 
time, Upon opening the abdomen, we found four pounds 
of pure blood, in appearance at leaſt, floating in it. We won- 


| dered whence this blood proceeded, but ſoon obſerved ſome 
little membranes which ſeemed to be the pieces of a burſted 


ſack; and the omentum was mortified in this place. "The 
pancreas was not only ſcicrhous, but alſo cancerous : For 


upon cutting into it, there flew out into the ſurgeon's face 
' ſome drops of ſeroſity of fo acrid and corrofive a nature, that 


they burnt the ſkin like oil of vitriol. The ſpleen was ſcir- 
rhous likewiſe. The gall-bladder was very large, and full of 


© bile ; not yellow but of a dark green, and too viſcid. There 
was no ſcirrholity in the liver, but, in what part ſoever it 


was cut, the ſame ſort of bile iſſued. In fine, we obſerved 
that every part of the 1 membranes, fat, glands, nay 
the very ſubſtance of the ribs, was of a yellow hue, except 
the muſcular fibres alone, which were not in the leaſt tinged, 
Upon prefling the gall-bladder with the fingers we could not 
force one drop of bile into the inteſtines : © For at the union 


of the hepatic duct with the cyſtic, the paſſage was fo vaſtly 


ſtreightened that it would not admit a ſtyle. And my reaſon 


for relating this caſe is, to make appear, from how many 


different cauſes, and ſome of theſe fatal, this diſeaſe may 


- ariſe. 
A diſeaſe, attended with fuch variety of circumſtances, requires 


different methods of cure. In caſe of coſtiveneſs with aſh-co- 
loured or whitiſh ſtools, ſaponaceous medicines, both alone 


and joined, with rhubarb, are neceſſary. When the belly is 


too looſe, the looſeneſs is rather to be moderated than ſtopped ; 
which is beſt done by rhubarb with the admixture of an ano- 
dyne. But paregorics are never more proper in this diſeaſe 
than in thoſe cafes, which we have ſaid to be owing to a con- 
friction of the biliary ducts by nervous ſpaſms. But in every 
kind of Jaundice, attended with actual inflammation, blood is 
to be drawn; and, generally ſpeaking, a vomit is to be given. 
This inflammation frequently ſuppurates and turns to a vomi- 
ca; from which, if pure white matter iſſues, it is a promiſing 
ſian, becauſe the evil lies in the tunicle or outward membrane. 
But if the whole ſubſtance of the liver is conſumed with 
it, the patient labours under a ſlow fever and great anxiety for 
a good while, and then dies. 
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The lower Jaw conſiſts of two tables very folkd, by 
ly thick in all parts. It has a Hhare of 4; not 
Scher bone of the face, — 2 the 4 tay 
The upper edge of the body of the lower Jaw 1 d 
ſixteen foſſulæ or ſockets that contain the like baue 
Teles J nected with the oſſa te = 
The lower Jaw is con with the oſſa 
ticulation that partakes of the nature both umd a, 
arthrodia, which Winſlow calls ammphidiarthroſs, *| 10 
pal motions are upward and downward, in all the jo 
ces thereof: We can thruſt it forward, pul K f. 
and turn it to either ſide : And in the ſame m. dach 
degree of motion, forward, backward, or laterally, vr. U N 
or depreſs it. The mechaniſm of this articulatin A 
3 * ONE on an interarticular or moy 4 de 
age, in each articulation of the l : * 
hay ee 
This cartilage is thick near the circumference very ts 
tranſparent, and ſometimes perforated, in the md 1 
lower ſide is uniformly concave, anſwering to the obi 
vexity of the maxillary condyle; but the upper file 
concave and partly convex, ſuited to the Cor, 
.- the * ty 7 us ant ens 
Ihe lower Jaw has two apophyſes or promi ; 
anterior, called the e es 11. . 
ror, called the condyloide apophy It alſo has four wy 
two on its infide near its prominences, and two on its ws; 
near its middle. By the internal holes enter a branch of 
fiſth pair of nerves, an artery from the carotids ; 3 vein I 
out to the jugulars, and their branches are ſpread in the 
of the teeth: By the external holes theſe ſame veſſ); * 
are diſtributed upon the chin. wy 
The muſcles that move the lower Jaw are ten in number; 5 
on mou ſide, namely, the maſſeter, temporalis, 1 
major ſive internus, pterygoidæus minor five externus 
digaſtricus. The 22 is a very thick fleſhy — 
tuated at the back part of the cheek. It ſeems to be mates 
of three portions, like a triceps ; one large and externy ot 
tion, one middle, and one ſmall and internal. | 
The temporalis, or crotaphites, is a broad flat muſcle, reſetntln 
the quadrant of a circle. It occupies all the ſemicirculat a. 
mioval plane of the lateral region of the cranium, the temgs 
ral foſſa, and part of the zygomatic foſſa. The maſſeter: 2; 
temporales ſerve to draw the lower Jaw upwards in mafic. 
tion, and for the modulation of the voice. 
The pterygoidzus major lies on the inſide of the lower In 
almoſt in the ſame manner as the maſſeter does on the ouſt, 
and of the ſame figure with it, only ſmaller and narrowe, 
When this muſcle acts on either fide, it draws the Jaw to: 
contrary fide. If both act together, they aſſiſt the tempo 
and maſſeters in drawing up the lower Jaw. 
The pterygoidæus minor is anoblong flefhy muſcle, much fm 
ler than the other, and fituated almoſt horizontally between te 
outſide of the apophyſis pterygoides and the „ 
hyſis, the _ being conſidered in an erect poſit, 
hen this muſcle and its partner act, they draw the lone 
Jaw, forwards, and force the teeth of the inferior Jaw bem 
thoſe of the ſuperior. 
The digaſtricus is a ſmall 4 muſcle, ſituated laterally e 


tween the whole baſis of the Taw and the throat, It is 
at both extremities and tendinous in the middle, as if it cor 
ſiſted of two ſmall muſcles joined endwiſe * tendon; 60 
called digaſtricus in Greek, and biventer in Latin. The midde 
tendon of this muſcle and its partner, paſſing through the . 


: Laſtly, for correcting the bile itſelf nothing is more uſeful : 
neurotic ligament, at the root of the cornua of the os hace. 


render them capable of pulling the lower Jaw-bone dom, 


Lake of lemon-juice fix drachms; of ſalt of wormwood half bone dow 
which, had their progreſs been direct from their orig 


- a drachm ; of ſimple cinnamon-water one ounce ; of double 
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1 adults, and makes the lower part of the face; ſomewhat] flow from the rivers of the adjoining lands. __ 
i reſembling a bow with the ends bent upward. ICH den *, the motto of the arms of the prince 9 i 
1 'T he upper Jaw is mmoveable in man and all other animals, ; : 4 Genoting, Ifir. 
15 11 ee | : 6 . * The words are high Dutch, denoting, eg 
except a parrot, crocodile, and acus vulgaris, or gar- fiſn; it has ew of any 555; 
, 18 80 - 0 
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refined ſugar one ſcruple: mix. 

And it will be of ſervice likewiſe, in caſe of a looſeneſs, if 
its irritating quality be duly checked by opiates. Upon the 
ſame principle Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol, taken in Bath or 
Spaw water, is a very good medicine. Mead's monita & 
Preecepta. 


| 
| 
| | than the following draught : 
l 
[ 
[ 


JAW, manila, in anatomy, a bone of the face ; there are two 


maxillæ, namely, the upper and the lower. In the ſuperior 
maxilla or upper Jaw are eleven bones, joined to each other 


per harmoniam, namely, the two oſſa maxillaria or great bones 


of the upper Jaw, ſituated one on each ſide in the anterior 
and middle parts of the face; the two oſſa malarum, or oſſa 
rygomatica and malaria, ſituated in the lateral and middle 
parts of the ſace; the offa nafi, which are two in number 
joined together and fituated below the forehead ; the ofla 


unguis or lachrymalia, which are two in number, each being 


fituated in the orbit, at the lower part of the internal angle ; 


the ofla palati which are two, ſituated in the poſterior part of 
the arch of the palate ; and laſtly the vomer, ſituated perpen« 


dicularly between the two naſal foffie backward, 
The lower [aw which in children conſiſts of two, connected 
by a cartilage in the middle of the chin, becomes one bone in 


Tencraily fiixtren ſockets or alveoli for the like number of teeth, 


ICE, gelu, a tranſparent brittle body formed of mw FREED 


ICHNO' GRAPHY *, in perſpective, che 


they could not have performed. Nor are there any pions 
whether of the vertebra of the neck, or neighbouring fat 
that could give an origination to theſe muſcles below _ 
ſertions, as in ſome quadrupeds. Wherefore, the divine = 
tect has placed this aponeurotic ligament to wa oY 
below the terminations, whereby they perform their _ 
office. Hence, deglutition is hindered, when theſe — 
are in action, they then preventing the aſcent of the . 
larynx. Neither can we at that time draw the * 
down, becauſe the center of direction is pulled * 
Wherefore we are obliged on that occafion to keep wy 5 
cloſe together. But in dogs and other voracion _ 
who have theſe muſcles ariſing from the tranſverſe 0 = 
the firſt vertebra of the neck, theſe actions are not cepe 
Whence it is they devour the aliments fo quick. * 
ticularly water, when frozen or fixed by cold. 

ING. 5 each“ 
There are found vaſt piles of Ice towards the 8 * 
between 3 and 400 feet above the ſurface _ eee fi 
appearing like iſlands in the fea. It is e 1 n 11 » 
they owe their origin to the freſh water an 


10 . | 
Eb he 


a, and derived from 720+, the 


doors, windows, chimnies, projecture of the 
ol = every thing elſe viſible therein. 
in fortification, 


dimenſions 


called - ſanies, an aqueous and ſerous hu- 
22405 blood, or 2 

„Greek ix humor, or humidity. 

5 000110 1 "rulgarly called iſinglaſs, a ſubſtance 

from a ſpecies of fiſh, common in the Danube, Volga, &c; 

2 The word is Greek, and compounded of , a fiſh, and a, 


is 2 tough and firm ſubſtance, of a whitiſh 
td and in ome degree bert vn brd, moderately 
ile as ſcarce an , 
hard, _ into the mouth however, it by degrees melts in 
ier boiled in water or milk, it diſſolves and thickens the 
104 into a kind of jelly; upon the whole, it in man things te- 
bles glue, but that it is cleanlier and ſweeter. e uſually 
ſembies gluer © ; of an oblong and rounded figure, 
receive it in twiſted pieces, 4 | 3 
2nd bent into the ſhape of a ſtaple, or orſe-ſhoe ; this = 
druggiſts uſually beat and pull to pieces, and fel] it in thin 
fhreads like ſkins, which —_ —_— wa 
Beides this kind of round 1 inglaſs, we meet with ſome in 
Imall, thin, ſquare cakes, white and very tranſparent ; _ 
are the fineſt of all; but there is alſo a very coarſe and ba 
fort, inferior to all the reſt, ſometimes brought in this ſquare 
form. —_— of 2 ary nk is mY — — 
whitiſh, and pellucid ; the foul, and bro 
be rejected. : PN 
The 6 from which iſinglaſs is prepared is one of the carti- 
laginous kind: it is ranked by Artedi among the chondroptery- 
git, and deſcribed by him very judiciouſly as a ſpecies of ſtur- 
under the name of accipenſor tuberculis carens, the ſtur- 
geon that has no tubercles. _ has mentioned it under the 
names of mario and Ichthyocolla; and other authors under 
thoſe of huſo, exos, and Ichthyocolla. Ray and others affirm, 
that the iſinglaſs of the ſhops is prepared from ſeveral different 
fiſh of the cartilaginous kind, the huſo, the Ichthyocolla, and 
the antacæus Boryſthenis; but the truth is, there is only 
one fiſh which it 1s made from, but that fiſh is called by all 
theſe different names. The huſo Germanorum, of Geſner, 
Willughby, and Ray, which is the Ichthyocolla of Rondele- 
tus, and the capſo and colepeſec of the Italians, the exos 
and Ichthyocolla of the ſame authors ; the Ichthyocolla piſcis 
of Johnſon, Willughby, Ray, and Bellonius ; and the anta- 
cxus of Xlian, Strabo, and the moderns; will by any body, 
who will be at the pains of comparing the deſcriptions in the 
ſeveral authors, be found to be in reality one and the ſame 
fiſh, deſcribed under different circumſtances. 
It grows to 18, 20, or 25 feet in N and in its general 
feure greatly reſembles the ſturgeon. Its ſnout is very long, 
and is ornamented with ſeveral beards, or oblong and narrow 
excreſcences; there are uſually four, or elſe eight of them: 
the body is roundiſh, but ſomewhat flatted, very long in pro- 
portion to its thickneſs, and much thicker towards the head 
than near the tail: it has only one fin on the back, and that 
1s near the tail; it has two at the breaſt, two others at the 
belly, and one below the aperture of the anus: it has no 
ſcales: its back is blackiſh, and its belly yellowiſh : it is fre- 
euent in the Danube, the Boryſthenes, the Volga, and many 
other of the larger rivers of Europe. 
The method of preparing the Ichthyocolla from it is this: They 
cut off all the fins cloſe to the fleſh, and take out the bladder, 
PFomach, and inteſtines; they waſh theſe very clean, then cut 
them in pieces, and, throwing them into a large quantity of 
water, they let them ſteep twenty-four hours; and after this 
they kindle a fire under the veſſel, and keep the liquor juſt 
boiling till the greater part of the matters are diſſolved ; they 
then ſtir the whole briſkly about, ſtrain it through flan- 
ek. and ſet the liquor by to cool. ; : 

"hen cold, there is a large quantity of fat uſually formed upon ĩt, 
Which is carefully ſkimmed off, and the clear liquor, poured off 
ra the zrotler parts which ſubſide, is put over the fire again, 
anovently evaporated and ſkimmed a-freſh all the time, till by 
.. they find, that on letting a ſpoonful of it cool it will 
harden into a conſiſtence of glue. Great care is taken to keep 
che tire very gentle to prevent burning, towards the end of the 
__ ration : they then pour it out upon a large ſmooth wooden 
er 2nd, as it cools, form it into the maſſes we meet with it 
ts 7 cutting and rolling it up. 
© ercateſt quantity of iſinglaſs is made in Ruſſia : we have 


* pri TY . 
. 8 from Holland, the Dutch contracting for moſt of 
E defore it is made. 


1 all ex R . . 
<® excctient agglutinant and ſtrengthener, and is often 


ICOSAHE/DRON ®, a 


eſcribed in. jellies and broths, but rarely enters any compo- 
tions of the regular medicinal form. The wine-coopers uſe 


a much greater quantity of it than the apothecaries : it is the 
moſt efficacious, as well as the moſt ſafe and innocent of all 


dhe ingredients they uſe for cleaning their wines. | 
ICHTHYOPHA'GI , fiſh-eaters; the people of ſeveral diffe- 


rent nations are Io denominated that live entirely on fiſh, 
The word is Greek 199g, fiſh, and $4yw, to eat. 


ICONOLO'GIA *, the explanation of ancien- figures, monu- 


ments, &. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of «x, image, and yo, 
to deſcribe: 
| regular ſolid terminated by twen 
equilateral and equal * — 2 


* 2 * is Greek, and compounded of for, twenty, and 
ST... THO 3 | 

It may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty triangular pyra- 

mids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of a ſphere that cir- 

cumſcribes them, and, therefore, have their heights and baſes 

equal: Wherefore, the ſolidity of one of theſe pyramids mul- 


tiplied by twenty, the number of baſcs, gives the ſolid content 
of the 133 1. 


CTE RIC“, in phyſic, denotes ſuch perſons as are affected with 


the jaundice ; as allo medicines uſed in ſuch a caſe. See 
JAUNDICE. 


The word is derived from the Greek terige-, the jaundice. 


IDF/A ®, the repreſentation or reſemblance of ſomething, even 


though not ſeen, as conceived by the mind: 


® The word is Greek, ſignifying the ſame thing, and derived 
from «3s, to ſee. 

As to the origin of Ideas, the Peripatetics maintain that exter- 
nal objects emit ſpecies entirely reſembling them, and that theſe 
ſpecies ſtriking on our ſenſes are by them tranſmitted to the 
underſtanding; that, being material, they are rendered intelli- 
— dy the active intellect, and are at length received by the 
painve. . | 
Others think, that our ſouls have of themſelves the power of 
produting Ideas of things we would think upon, and that they 
are excited to this by the impreſſions which objects make on 
our ſenſes, though theſe impreſſions are not images any thing 
reſembling the objedts that occaſioned them. | 
Others maintain that the mind, by conſidering itſelf and its 
own perfections, can diſcover all things that are without. 
Othets with Des Cartes hold that our Ideas are innate or 
born along with us: 
Malebranche and his followers maintain that God has in him- 
ſelf the Ideas of all the Beings he has created, and thus he 
ſees all things in conſidering his own perfections to which 
they correſpond ; and that, as he is intimately united to our 
ſouls by his preſence, our minds perceive things in him which 
repreſent created Beings ; and that thus we come by all our 
Ideas: And yet, ſays he, though we-ee all ſenſible things 
in God, we have not our ſenſations in him. For in our per- 
ception of any ſenſible object is included both a ſenſation and 
a pure Idea, The ſenſation is a modification of the ſoul, and 
it is God who cauſes it in us; but the Idea joined with the 
ſenſation is in God, and it is in him we ſee it. 
The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of Ideas ; the firſt in- 
nate ; ſuch is that we have of God, as a being infinitely per- 
fect ; ſecondly, adventitious, which the mind receives in pro- 
portion as ohiech preſent themſelves to our ſenſes; thirdly 
factitious, thoſe which the mind forms by aſſembling and 
combining the Ideas it already had, and theſe are called com- 
plex. But Mr. Locke has made it appear that all our Ideas 
are owing to our ſenſes, and the reflexion of our own minds 
upon thoſe Ideas which the ſenſes have at firſt furniſhed us 
with; and that the diſtinction of the Carteſians is mere chi- 
mera. See Locke's eſſay on the human Underſtanding. 
So that a perſon deſtitute of one ſenſe would have no Idea be- 
longing to that ſenſe ; and, if deſtitute of all the ſenſes, he 
would have no Idea at all, not even of reflexion, as wanting 
all ſenſation that ſhould excite in him the operations of his 
mind, which are the objects of his reflexion. 'I hus far the 
mind is altogether paſſive. 
Ideas only ſeem to be innate, becauſe we find we have them, 
as ſoon as we come to the uſe of reaſon, being in effect what 
we formed from the Ideas wherewith the mind was inſenſibly 
filled by the ſenſes. | 
Ideas are divided into ſimple and complex. 


Simple IpkR As comprize all thoſe which come into the mind by 


ſenſation ; ſome of which we acquire putely by means of one 
ſenſe ; others by ſeveral ſenſes : "There ate other ſimple Ideas 
formed in the mind both by ſenſation and reflexion 8 Of 
ſome of theſe kinds of Ideas all our knowledge conſiſts. 
We ſhould diſtinguiſh between ſimple Ideas, as they are per- 
ceptions in the mind, and as they are modifications of the 
bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions, that we may not think they 
are exactly the images of ſomething inherent in the object: For 
moſt of thoſe of ſenſation are in the mind no more the like- 
neſs of any thing exiſting without us, than the names that 
ſtand for fo are the likeneſs of the ideas. 

6 R But 
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But here the qualities of the bodies which produce theſe Ideas 
in us are to be diſtinguiſhed into pri and ſecondary : 
+. The former are ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the body, 
in whatever ſtate it be, and ſuch as our ſenſes conſtantly find 
in every particle of matter, as ſolidityz extenſion, &c. Secon- 
dary qualities are ſuch as are only powers in the objects to 
produce various ſenſations in us by means of their primary 
ones, as the figure, bulk, &c. of their particles, as colour, 
— 5 ty &. 3 
ow the Ideas of primary qualities are in ſome ſenſe reſem- 
blances of them, but thoſe produced in us by the ſecondary 
qualities have no reſemblance of them at being only a 
wer ta produce thoſe ſenſations in us. | 
The mind Has feveral faculties of managing theſe ſimple Ideas, 
as, 1. That of diſtinguiſhing rightly between one and another, 
! wherein confitts the acc of judgment. 2. That of com- 
paring them one with another, as to extent, time, place, or 
any other circumftances of relation. 3. That of putting toge- 
ther the ſimple Ideas of ſenfation and reflexion, in order to form 
complex ones, 4. Children, having got ſome Ideas, by de- 
grees learn the uſe of figns : Hence, the uſe of words being 
do Rand as ontward marks of our internal Ideas, if every par- 
ticular Idea that we take in, ſhould have a icular name 
affixed to it, names would grow endleſs. To prevent this, 
the mind has another faculty, whereby it can make the par- 
/ticular Ideas received from ſuch objects become general ; 
which is done by confideririg them as they are appearances in 
the mind ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and circumſtan- 
ces of exiſtence, &c. And this is called abſtraction. Thus the 


| fame colour being obſerved * chalk which we obſerv- | 


ed yeſterday in paper, we, conſidering that appearance alone, 
make it a repreſentative of all of the ſarne kind, and call it 
- whitene(s, | 
From theſe four powers all our complex Ideas ate formed : 
And, as before the underſtanding was paſſive, ſo here it is ac- 
dive. 

| x Ip RAS be reduced to theſe three heads, namely, 
9 4 and relations: Modes are ſuch complex 
Ideas as are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by themſelves, but are con- 
ſidered as dependencies on ſubſtances, as triangle, gratitude, 
&c. Of theſe there are two kinds, 1. Such as are only varia- 
tions of the ſame ſimple Idea, as ten, à ſcore, &c. 2. Such 
as are compounded of ſimple Ideas of ſeveral ſorts put together, 
to make a complex one, as beauty, theft, &c. 
Subſtances have their Ideas from ſuch combinations of ſimple 
Ideas as repreſent diſtin things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in 
which the Idea of ſubſtance, confuſed as it is, is always the firſt. 


time of beginning to exiſt, the relation 


— 


that ſubſtances are; only the actions of finite dane m. 
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and every-where, concerning his Identity the . 
doubt. Finite ſpirits having had their deter, . n ty 
tin ; : to that tim ad 
will always determine to each its Identity, as long Ute 
And the fame will hold of every particle of meat 
no addition or ſubtraction is made. — 
one another out of the ſame place, yet each exclug, acts 
fame kind out of the ſame place. The Identity ang g 
of modes and relations are determined after th. = t 


tion and thought, conſiſting in ſucceſſion, dan 
ferent times and places as permanent beings, — 1 
plain that exiſtence itſelf is the principium indivia ty 
which determines a being to a particular time and wt. 
communicable to two beings of the fame kind. Pace, 
To underſtand Identity aright, we muſt confider wa... 
the word ſtands for; it being one thing to be &, til 
ſtance; another, the ſame man; and a third, the (cel 
An animal is a living organized body ; and the * 
is the ſame continued life communicated to different — 
of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united 
and our notion of man is but of a particular for 1 
Perſon ſtands for an intelligent Being, that can ont 
the ſame thing in different times and places, which it 
by that conſciouſneſs which is inſeparable from tink, © 
this every one is to himſelf what he calls el, vs b 
dering whether that ſelf be continued in the fame or dons 
— 

is perſonal Identity is the object of reward 
_ being that by which every one is . 
elf. 
But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome 
life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving ey ws Pr 
the ſame perſon that did thoſe actions, though I have fü 
them? Here we muſt take notice what the word 1 is 12 
to, which in this caſe is the man only: And, the ſame ma: b. 
ing preſumed to be the ſame perſon, I is ealily ſuppoſed u 
ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. But, if it be poſlible fr 6: 
ſame man to have a diſtin incommunicable conſciouach 
different times, it is paſt doubt the fame man would a «6. 
rent times make different perſons. Which we ſee is the kat 
of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinias; 
human laws not puniſhing the madman for the fober mar 
— nor the contrary ; thereby making them two je: 
ons, 
But is not a man drunk or ſober the ſame perſon? Why et 
is he puniſhed for the fact he commits, when drunk, thous 


he tl... A 


he be never afterwards conſcious of it ? Juſt as much the (az 
perſon, as a man that walks and does other things, in his ſeep, 
the ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall 
in it. Human laws puniſh with a juſtice ſuitable to their vy 
knowledge: Becauſe, in theſe caſes, they cannot diftingub 


Relations are complex Ideas ariſing from the compariſon of 
one Idea with another. Of theſe ſome only depend on the 
equality or exceſs of the ſame ſimple Idea in ſeveral ſubjects, 
and theſe may be called proportional relations, ſuch as equal, 
more, &c. Another occaſion of comparing things is owing 


—— 


to the circumſtances of their origin, which, not being afterwads 
to be altered, make the relations depending thereon as laſting 
as the ſubjects to which they belong ; as father, mother, &c. 
as alſo in the relations by inſtitution, as prince and people &c. 
And, as to moral relations, they are the conformity or diſcon- 
formity of men's free actions to laws and rules, whether hu- 
man or divine. 

Ideas may alſo be divided into clear or diſtin, and obſcure or 


confuſed. 


Simple Ideas are clear, when they continue ſuch as the ob- | 


jects repreſent them; when our organs of ſenſation are in a 


11 


— 


certainly what is real, and what is counterfeit ; and ſo the iv 
norance in drunkenneſs or ſleep is not admitted as a plez. ti 
tho” puniſhment be annexed to perſonality, and perſonality » 
conſciouſneſs, and the drunkard is not conſcious perhaps d 
what he did; yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, *. 
cauſe the fact is proved againſt him, but want of contau- 
neſs cannot be proved for him. But, in the great day where: 
the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, no man ſhall ang 
for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall receive tis coun 
his own conſcience accuſing, or elſe excuſing him. 
To conclude, whatever ſubſtance, compoſition of ſublance, 


| | good tone, our memories retain them, and can preſent them | and whatever mode begins to exiſt, All theſe, during ol * 
| to the mind, whenever it has occaſion to conſider them ; iſtence and union, muſt be the ſame. So that all the ditcan 
jy and when the mind alſo fees that thoſe ſimple Ideas are ſe- | and obſcurity about this matter ariſes from names im fefe 
1 verally different one from another. The contrary to which is | uſed: For whatever makes the ſpecific idea, to which 8 
bp. what we call obſcurity and confuſion of Ideas. name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, the dite 
1 Again Ideas, with regard to their objects, are diſtinguiſhed in-] on of any thing into the ſame and diverſe wil eas 5 
1 to real or fantaſtical, true or falſe, adequate or inadequate. ceived, Sce Lecke's Eſſay on human underſtanding, l. 
{F Real Ipk as, are ſuch as have a foundation in nature, being page 48 ſeq. Edit. 13. ; 3 
i conformable to that being to which they are referred as their I'DESF, idus, in the Roman calendar; eight days in * : bs 
|, archetypes. are ſodenominated, commencing in the months of r 
Fantaſtical Ib E as, ſuch as have no foundation in nature. July, and October, on the fiſteenth day, and in the 


months on the thirteenth, and reckoned backward, 10 85 
the four months above ſpecified to terminate on the eighth 0, 
and in the reſt on the ſixth. : 
* 'The word is variouſly derived; it ſeems moll probad. * | 
formed of the Etrurian word iduo, for div19s, ro Cir 
cauſe the Ides divided the month into two equal pas. 
The Ides came between the calends and nones. bY 
day of March, May, July, and October, and the "ee : 
other 8 months, was pridie idus, or the eve of the lies 


True and falſe IDEAS; when the mind refers its Ideas to any 
| thing extraneous to it, in ſuch a reference, the mind makes a | 
tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that thing; which ſup- | 
| poſition as it is true or falſe, ſo the Ideas themſelves come to 


1 be denominated, Real Ideas are divided into adequate and 
inadequate ; adequate Ideas are thoſe which perfectly repreſent } 
| | thoſearchetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and 
which it makes them ſtand for; inadequate are ſuch as do 
I but partially repreſent thoſe archetypes. 


12 


5 . 5 ht, 1 

4 IDENTTTATE Nemiuis, in law, a writ which lies for him 13th in the 4 months, and the 11th in the ol i W 

By who upon a capias or exigent is arreſted, and committed to] called 3 idus or the thirdof the ides of ſuch * 41 ls 
ms priſon, for another man of the ſame name. to the 8th and 6th days, which made the 


| 
1 IDE/NTITY, ſameneſs, that by which any thing is itſelf, and | idus. nog mer m— r 
| | | not any thing elſe, In this ſenke it differs from ſimilitude as | This method of reckoning is ſtill retained in the Ras 

tt well as diverſity. cery and calendar of the breviary. 
"TWP Our idea of Identity we owe to that power our minds have 
[WY 4 of conſidering any thing as exiſting at any certain time and 
9 place, and comparing it with icſelf as exiſting at any other 
ML time ; and accordingly pronounce it the ſame or different. 
Ve have ideas of three forts of ſubſtances, of God, of finite | 
iptclligenoes, and of bodies. God being cternal, unalterable, 


M 
The Ides of May were conſecrated to Mercury ra a 


©] ur 
were ever eſteemed unhappy after Cæſar Le. * 
I , * "ol 
the Ides © aſe 
a ſeult- c= 1 
wee AL 


day : The time after the Ides of June was 
for thoſe who entered into matrimony 3 
were conſecrated to Diana, and obſerved 25 4 
the ſlavcs. On the Ides of September auge“ 


22 ide e May. afterwards on thoſe of March. 
the * idioma, either the peculiarities of a lan „or the 
1IDIOM * dialect of ſome province, differing in ome ref} a 
che language of the nation in general from which it 


is Greek IRepes, ſignifying the ſame thing, and de 


hes, proper, or one's own. Ny 
THY ®*, i ic, denotes a primary and prop 
Dio of iy pack ph us the head is aff :diopathi- 
_—_ 4 lethargy ; and the lungs in a 1 But when 
— 5 ſuffer by conſent, that is, by diſorders reſiding in 
une pars, they are then ſaid to ſuffer by ſympathy, 
„ The word is Greek {Nowabua, denoting the ſame thing, which 
i derived from dH and this formed of 7g, proper, and 
va, affection. 


ASV *, in phyſic, a peculiarity of conſtitution, 
on. body 22 another, both with reſpect to 
the ſolids and fluids, though each may be in a ſound condition 7 
In conſequence whereof, whether in health or ſickneſs, it has 
1 more than ordinary averfion or inclination to certain things, 
and is more affected with them than others uſually are. : 

„The word is Greek iJovyepzore, ſignifying the ſame thing, 
and compounded of 1%, proper, cb, with, pac MIX- 
ture, from xiganιαν, to mix. 
The diſorders ariſing from this peculiarity are ſometimes ac- 
counted incurable, becauſe they are thought to be preſent from 
the very firſt formation of the _ 
Sydenham, treating of hyſteric diforders, remarks, that ſome 
women, by reaſon of a certain Idioſyncraſy, have fo great 
in averſion to hyſteric medicines, which are ſo generally ſer- 
viceable in this diſeaſe, that, inſtead of being relieved, they 
xe injured thereby. In ſuch, therefore, they are to be whol! 
omitted: For as Hippocrates obſerves, it is fruitleſs to oppoſe 
the tendency of nature. 
IDIOT e, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural or fool from 
his birth 


* The word 
rived from 


. The word is derived from the Greek lers, which prima- 
rily imports a private man, who bears no office in the 


even though concerned in government. It is formed of Tdh, 
proper, or private. 
A who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a of 
goa twenty rightly, and tell the days of a 
&c. is not an Idiot in the eye of the law. 
In other countries repeating the Lord's prayer ſaves a man 
from being reckoned an Idiot. 
loior, idiota, alſo denotes, among ancient writers, a perfon 
ignorant or unlearned, anſwering to illiteratus, imperitus. 
YDIOTISM , in grammar, a manner of ſpeaking peculiar to 
2 bezug, which cannot be rendered word for word into any 
other, 

The word is Greek Nr, ſignifying the ſame thing, and 
derived from 1d, own. n 1 
IDOL *, a ſtatue or repreſentation of ſome falſe god, to whom 
dine honours are paid, by erecting temples, offering ſacrifi- 

ces and prayers thereto. 


ſame thing, and formed of „n., appearance or repreſentation, 


IDV'LATRY “, the adoration paid to idols 
which is due to God alone. 


* The word is derived from the Greek ddr , and com- 
pounded of «734221, idol, and Mzrzia, worchip, from Argus, a 
ſetvant. 
We haye no poſitive and hiſtorical proof of the origin of Ido- 
latry. It is very probable that Idolatry was introduced by 
degrees, and that they who made the firſt ſtep towards this 
impiety, did not carry it to the point at which it afterwards 
ved. We muſt not believe that Idolatry came all from the 
lame country: Every nation ſet up its particular gods and a 
religion after its own mode, whence proceeded the monſtrous 
oY of opinions and worſhip, which is to be met with in 
2amſm, 
Arp Idolatry flouriſhes moſt in China, &c. 
ION *, in poetry, a ſmall poem containing the deſcrip- 
agreeable adventure. It paints the objects it 
5 pic poetry narrates, and dramatic acts them. 
[ he word is Greek, and a diminutive of 4, repreſenta- 


— regard it conſiſts in a lively natural image of 


_ * of Theocritus with a ruſtic kind of ſimplicity 
"i = 1 oy moſt exquiſite beauties ; they ſeem drawn from 
er elf, and to have been dictated by the graces. 
fe writers of Idyllions do not keep up to that 
he 2 plicity which is obſervable in Theocritus. Boileau 
eG. 17 the ſhorteſt Idyllions are commonly the beſt, 
3 ON, jectigatis, in phyſic, a palpitation, or con- 
* on of the whole body, one fide, or only of the 
** and pulſe of a fick perſon, which ſhews that the brain, 


Wh is the origi 
f origin of the 
Vith convulfions nerves, is attacked, and threatened 


and falſe gods, 


tion of {ome 
deſeribes, as e 


( 


iſtrates, who formerly entered upon. 


| 


government ; but figuratively it implies a ſuperlative fool, | 


* The word is derived from the Greek una, ſignifying the | 


JE'CUR. See LIVER. "5 8 Wy | 

JEHOY'VAH, one of the names of God in the ſcriptures, de- 
noting that being who ſubſiſts of himſelf, and gives being to 
others. The Jews, after the Babyloniſh captivity, out of ex- 
ceſlive ſuperſtition, left off the cuſtom of pronouncing it: The 
LXX render it the Lord, The Jews call this name of God 

the 8 that is, the name with four letters, and 
inſtead 1 ſay now adonai. 

oy fy UM, or * jejunum, in anatomy, one of the 

all inteſtines; it is called Jejunum, as it is oſtener found 

empty than the ileum: It begins at the laſt incurvation of the 
qduodenum, and is there connected to the beginning of the me- 
ſocolon ; from thence it bends downward from left to right, 
and obliquely forward from the vertebrz, and makes ſeveral 
convolutions, chiefly in the upper part of the umbilical region. 
Through all this courſe it is connected to the meſentery. 
Of all the methods of fixing the exact bounds between this 
inteſtine and the ileum, the eaſieſt way, and which in moſt 


| Caſes will be found to be ſufficiently exact, is to divide both 


inteſtines into five parts, and to allow nearly two fifths to the 
5 and three ffths and a little more to the ileum. 

he coats of the Jejunum are nearly of the ſame ſtructure with 
thoſe of the duodenum, but thinner ; the common coat is 2 
continuation of the meſentery, and the cellular ſubſtance is in 
leſs quantity than in the 2 and ſeems altogether 
wanting along the great curvature of the convolutions, where 
the longitudinal fibres of the muſcular coat adhere very cloſely 
to the external membrane. 
This muſcular coat is not ſo ſtrong as that of the duodenum. 
The longitudinal plane of fibres is almoſt imperceptible, ex- 
cept along the great curvature, oppoſite to the connexion of 
the meſentery, where we ſee, through the membranous coat, 
a kind of whitiſh ligamentary band, the third part of an inch 
broad, which is continued along the great curvature of this 
inteſtine and the ileum, This 3 reſembles thoſe on the 
ſides of the ſmall extremity of the ſtomach. It adheres cloſely 
to the membranous coat and its longitudinal fibres, which here 
appear ſtronger than any where elſe. 
The tunica nervoſa, or rather reticularis, and its proper 
cellular or lanuginous ſubſtance, have nothing peculiar to 
them. By blowing into this ſubſtance, it may be made to 
ſwell ſo much, as to deſtroy all the duplicatures or valvulæ 
conniventes, 
On the fide of the great curvature the circumference of theſe 
valves is continuous and uniform, but next the ſmall curva- 
ture, there are ſeveral breaks in them, the extremities of ſome 
advancing beyond the reſt, and —— in points. Some 
of theſe valves go quite round, others only ſome part of the 
way, and ſome are very ſmall, going obliquely between two 
large ones and forming a kind of communication. 
The papille of the tunica villoſa are here more raiſed, looſe, 
and floating than in the duodenum ; and each of them ſeems 
divided into ſeveral others, by a very ſingular kind of inci- 
ſure. M. Helvetius's obſervations and figures in the Mem. de 
PAcad. expreſs theſe papillz and the whole tunica reticularis 
very juſtly. | 
The glandular lacunz of the Jejunum are of the ſame ſtructure 
with the glandulz Brunneri or duodenales, but differently diſ- 
poſed ; being partly ſingle at different diſtances, and paitly in 
cluſters, called plexus glanduloſi Peyeri. Theſe are in the 
largeſt quantity near the great curvature, and they croſs 
through ſeveral valvulz conniventes at once. 
The arteries of the Jejunum come chiefly from the meſente- 
rica ſuperior, and ſome from the aſcending branch of the 
meſenterica inferior. The veins are moſtly branches of the 
great meſeraica, and the reſt come from the ſplenica and ſmall 
meſeraica, or hæmorrhoidalis interna. Ws, ; 
The principal ſubaltern trunks of theſe arteries and veins 
accompany each other through the cellular ſubſtance between 
the laminæ of the meſentery, are diſtributed by branches, and 
form maſhes, lozenges, and arches. Thoſe arches and lozen- 
ges next to the inteſtine, produce two ſmall vaſcular planes, 
which ſeparate from each other diſtinctly and ſurround the 
inteſtinal canal in a reticular manner. 
The nerves of the Jejunum are the plexus meſentericus 
ſuperior. f 

JEOFAILLE *, in law, is when parties in 222 have pro- 

ceeded ſo far as to join iſſue, and this iſſue is badly joined, 
ſo that it will be error, if they proceed to try it. 

* The word is French, and compounded of je ai faille, I have 

failed, 
In this caſe, the council on either ſide might ſhew it to the 
court, as well after verdict given, as before the jury was 
charged, by ſaying, this inqueſt you ou ht not to take. But 
this occaſioning great delays, ſeveral ſtatutes were made to 
redreſs it, by king Henry III, queen Elizabeth, and king 
James I. os yet the fault is not mended. ; 
JE'SSANT *, in heraldry, denotes a flower-de-lis or the like, 

ſeeming to ſpring out of ſome other charge. He bears ſable 
three leopards heads Jeſſant, flowers- de- lis or. 

The word is derived from the obſolete French je/er, to ſpring 

out or come forth. 


JE/SUITS, or monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, called 3 


clerks 


JET 


clerks by the council of Trent. They own Ignatius Loyola 
for their founder who eſtabliſhed the ſociety, anno 1534- It 
was confirmed by pope Paul III, and very ample 3 
granted to it by him and the ſubſequent popes. So that 
_ they are become the moſt powerful body in the Romiſh 
church. 
JET, gagater or black amber, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
one. 

Ihe gagates or true Jet is a ſubſtance that has been long 
known to the world, both as a thing uſeful in medicine, and as 
a beautiful foffil for toys and orfiafnents of ſeveral kinds; yet 
ſo very impetfectiy have people been alf this while acquainted 
with it, that even in England, whete the fineſt in the world 
is produced, it is fo little known, that i is generally con- 
founded with the common apelites or cannel coal. e dif- 
ference however between theſe is very plain, both in their na- 
ture and origin. The cannel coal forms whole ftrata in the 
eatth and thoſe of vaſt thickneſs and extent. The Jet on the 
other Hand is found in detached maſſes, ſeldom of any large 
- fize, lodged in the ſtrata of clay and other matter. Jet has a 

grain refembling that of wood and will fplit very eaſily and 
regularly in a horizontal direction, but breaks much more 
diffcu! y and more irregularly in any other direction; the 
cannel coal breaks equal] eafy any way, and has no diſtm- 
guiſhable grain at all. Jet is but moderately hard, cannel 
coal is extremely ſo, not leſs indeed than many ſtones; and 
finally Jet is the much more inflammable, it flames a long 
time, the cannel coal but a little while: : 
Jet is a very beautiful ſoſſil of 4 tolerably fit and very 
even and regular ſtructure, and generally of a ſmooth, ſome- 
times of a gfoſſy ſurface; when broken, it always appears very 
bright and ſhining ; it is very light and of a bituminous and 
ſubaſtringent taſte. | | | 
It is of a fine deep black colour, very gloſſy and ſhining, ex- 
cept upon its ſurface where it has been found by accidents ; it 
uſually exhibits a texture or grain —_— that of wood, 
and when examined by the microſcope, is found to be compoſ- 
ed of a number of parallel plates very thin and laid cloſely 
upon one another, 
Jet is found in many parts of the world; the German mines 
afford large quantities of it; it is alſo frequent on the coaſts of 
France and Italy, waſhed up by the ſea; we have it in England 
in great abundance lodged in ſtrata of ſtone and clay, and 
often waſhed out of cliffs and rolled about the ſhores by the 
wares, 
This foffil has been known from the earlieſt times we have an 
account of ; the ancient Greeks call it gagates, the more mo- 
dern writers in that language engangis and gangitis, the La- 
tins gagates, and ſometimes, though very improperly, ſucci- 
num nigrum, black amber; for there is a real black amber 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from this by its ſuperior hardneſs in the 
maſs, and by its readily melting over the fire, which the Jet 
will not do. 
The ancients have left us great praiſes of Jet as a medicine, 
but the later practice has not been at the pains to know whe- 
ther juſtly or not. Dioſcorides tells us that it is an excellent 
cuciiaig and diſcutient; he recommends a fumigation of it 
for diſeaſes of the womb, and water in which burning Jet has 
been quenched as a cardiac. Aetius orders it to be extinguiſh- 
ed in wine for the ſame purpoſe, ; 
Its thin oil much reſembles that of amber, and might be uſed 
to the ſame purpoſes. 
JET dau“, denotes a fountain or contrivance that caſts up 
1 to any conſiderable height in the air. See FOUN- 
TIN. 

The words are French, and denote the contrivance of throw- 

ing water by a pipe. 

The theory of Jet d' eau's depends on the following principle. 
It is evident that the water coming from a reſervoir AB CD 

(Plate XXXVIII. fg. 10.) — the pipe EFG H, will riſe 
trom the lower part G to the fame altitude H, in the part 
GH, as is upon a level with the ſurface of the water A B 
in the reſervoir: And alſo that it thus roſe from the point 
G by a force of preſlure proportional to the altitude of the wa- 
ter in the reſervoir, which is equal to the altitude G H. 
Now we preſume it is very evident that the tube G H itſelf 
can contribute nothing towards the water's riſing in it; but on 
the contraryv, it rather impedes the aſcent by the friction it 
occaſions to the particles which move againſt the internal fur- 
face thereof. Therefore, if the part G H be taken away, the 
water would rife to the ſame height H, excepting ſo far as it 
is obſtructed by other concurring incidents; for in all foun- 
tains the height GT is fomewhar lefs than G H, the height in 
the tube, for the following reaſons, 
Firft, the air's reſiſtance is an obſtruction to the Jet, and 
diminiſhes its height; and ſince we know that the reſiſtance 


of fluids is proportional to the ſquares of the velocity, and.“ 


the deficiency of height HT is proportional to the ' reſiſtance ; 
therefore a Jet that plays with a double velocity will have that 
Gchciency four times as great; and with three times the velo- 
city, nine times as great; and ſo on. 

The ſecond impediment is the triction againſt the ſides of 
the hole, and the aiutage at G: And tince this is in pro- 
poruen te the QUAnaty ef ſartice in the hole, it vil be greater 


the reſiſtance. 


IE W 


in a ſmall hole than a large one, in reſpeQ 

Jet; becauſe the wm increaſe W mal the eg 
ſquare of the diameter bf the hoke, whereas 
increaſe only. with the diameter ſimply. 
the diameter emits four times the water, 
This makes a ſmall 


than a large one from the ſame 3 


A third impediment arifes from 


ticles ſet out from G with an 


them; by this impulſe { ery 
articles wilt be urged fideways, and the colun: 
— ſhorter than it u. 


ome wider, and 
wiſe be. 


The fourth cauſe, why Jets do not riſe to the 
not immediately run off, but ſpreadin 
its weight upon the aſcending water 

h 


weight! 
the Jer a fi 


meter, the force 


water upon the 


an inch in diameter, and 
e reſervoir. 


in a table by and by. 


And one thing more is neceſſary 
may play the. higheſt poſſible, viz. that the part of the as- 
duct-pipe at the ajutage does not turn up at a right ance, 
tle eaſ „ but 


but with a 
L, where 


| oy 
C 


will throw the Jet the 2. por 


From what has been ſaid above it appears [ceteris forks) 
the hole in the ajutage ou | 


braſs, and not through the 


times leis. 


We ſhall here ſubjoin a table of the height to which Jet #3 
riſe in feet and decimal parts from reſervoirs of an height of 50 


feet to 150 feet. 


- 


er at the ajutage G, ye 


as it would do. This will 
little, that the u water may not 
riſing. ſtream, for the Jot will then — — 
beautiful | 
If the hole of the ajutage G be leſs than! of an 
the attraction of coheſi 
through the body of the Jet at the hole, 
its aſcent ; hence the riſe of Jets in models, for exper 
cannot be expected fo high as others, becauſe o — 
holes made uſe of in them. Whence all Jets 
tains (ſuch as are in gentlemen's gardens) ought to ex 
that in proportion to the 


the conduct- pipe E F G be not of a r 
water, as faſt as it can be e = ny, 
Jet will likewiſe be checked, an 

. To afeertain the proportion of the conduct. pipe to the bur d 
the ajutage, is the buſineſs of experiments; and what hs 
reſulted from thence, in regard to this matter, will be x 


y curve; that is, not as at G, but 2 
Jet plays to a greater height at K. The . 
right part at & directly reſiſts the water coming from F, wher 
the curve at L cauſes the impulſe of the water againſt it tobe 
very oblique; and therefore a leſs part of its momentun u 
be deſtroyed, and conſequently the greater remaining jure 


t to be made in a thin plate d 
re of a tube of any length, it 
cauſe of the quantity of ſurface in ſuch an ajutage-pecy, 
which muſt greatly retard the Jet, and diminiſh the hegt. 
This is a fault which moſt people have run into for wart d 
an experimental knowledge of this ſcience. For the fake f 
beauty, they ſcrew on ſuch a conical piece as repreſented a. 
of an inch in length, inſtead of a plate of braſs, what 
thickneſs need not exceed the 
very large Jets, and whoſe friction will therefore be 


| Of | an equal veloci 
tity & continually diminiſhing, it follows thy 
than the velocity 
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the refiftance ,, 
Or a bak d 
Jet rite Sg 
or, h 


nce that, ſince al a, 


degree ſtrike aa 
FI) th 
unn of the Jo 
© would ater. 
height gf 
he top of th jul 
Into 2 head, lies wi 
, and hinders it hun 
appear by incl 
pon tze 
but be kg 


inch in de 
10n will extend ger 


and greatly obſ:43 


bigder, 


f the very au) 
of larger four. 
reed; 


beg 


will not riſe to the full beg 


to be known, that the It 


40th part of an inch i 


Tu. | 


21,40 
22533 
23, 20 
24,06 
24,92 
25,78 
26,62 
27,48 
28,33 
29,16 
30. 

30,83 
31,63 
32,47 


1 33249 


34-11 
34-93 
35574 


| Jet. 

30,55 
3/955 
38,14 
38,93 
39,75 
[40,53 
41 531 


d 42 „09 


42,87 
43,05 
4442 
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40,72 
47,48 
18.24 
18,99 
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»| 55-00 
| 50,39 


Jet. 


50,49 + 
51,24 
51,99 
52,73 
5347 
54,20 
54-93 
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58.58 
59˙28 
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60,71 
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things. 


The ptincipal officers 


E'TSON. See HOTSON. 
JE/WEL Ce, an office in England 
ing and weighing the king's plate, 
rants from the lord chamberluin. 

When his majefty makes any preſent 0 
have the charge of providing it, with ſome © 


are the maſter of the Jewe 


. 
that takes ce er 
delivering jt 0. 

dr. &f 
f plate. * 


ode, 2 
— 


111 


een m. and a clerk; hours after, two ſpoonfuls of infuſion of ſena, with the addi- 
ann. 4 yeo e a tion of a fourth part of the tincture of ſena, to be taken either 
every hour, or — two hours, until the patient has had a 


; |, per 
falary is 459 in the king's gift. 
— places Ae — cops Hebrews or Iſraelites. 
Fd was, from the Babyloniſh captivity they took this 
he tribe of Judah, as being the only tribe that 
name any conſiderable hgure among them at that time, and 


| . I | 1 a 
Jaws: Ear, auricula Judæ, fungus ſambucinus, in botany, a kind 


| erally grows on the lower parts of the trunk 
— Cheeclaly where decaying; it is one of the pe- 
— of Dillenius deſcribed under peziza auriculam referens, 
21 
the * a7 ug tough like leather, of a rumpled figure which 
This 1 # partly in drying, and partly in growing : It is from 
it * two inches in length, and commonly about two 
an f its length in breadth; and it is as thick nearly 
45 q taking the whole congeries into the meaſure ; but 
2 * ſubſtance is not more than the fixth of an inch. 
2 ed like a flat and variouſly hollowed cup, its baſe 
Ir'1s ay ſhort pedicle, from which it expands itſelf 
_ my but not regularly. Its ſides are undulated, in 
mo _ reſembling the ridges of the human ear. Its 
we I much loſt in Tring, and it muſt be expanded with 
gure _ to ſee it. The colour is a mixt greyiſh, bluiſh, 
A black being very light, when dry, of a diſagreeable ſmell 
e. 
7 tough and well dried, and in detached 
ak about the breadth of half a crown, appearing not as 
ſacments but entire plants. The druggiſts ſell for it com- 
monly a ſinking fungus, called by authors fungus membrana- 
ceus expanſus, of a paler colour, and gathered from the old 
water-pipes about Iſlington. This fungus grows to fix or 
dicht inches in diameter, and has nothing of the reſemblance 
T " 1 Judæ is much leſs common than the fungus 
fold in its place, and it is not much uſed by phyſicians, 
but is in great repute among the common people, who cure 
themſelves of ſore throats with 2 decoction of it in milk : It is 
not a very pleaſant medicine this way, but certainly an effica- 
C1ouS one. 


['GNIS /atuz;, a meteor chiefly ſeen in dark nights in meadows, 


marſhes, &c. commonly denominated will with a wiſp, and 
jack with a lanthorn, as travellers are very apt in the night to 
be miſled thereby. 

It ſfcems to ariſe from a viſcous ſulphureous exhalation, which, 
being kindled in the air, reflects a fort of thin flame in the 
dark, without any ſenſible heat. It is often found flying along 
rivers, hedges, &c. by reaſon that in fuch places it meets with 
2 Current of air that directs its courſe. 


IGNITION, in chemiſtry, the applying fire to any metal, 


particularly iron, &c. ſo long, till they become red-hot, 
without fuling. Lead and tin are too fuſible to bear Ignition. 


IGNORA/MUS,. a word uſed by the grand jury, when impan- 


neled on the inqueſt of any criminal cauſe, and written on the 
back of the bill, when they find the evidence defective or too 
weak for making good the preſentment. It denotes as much 
a> that they know nothing of the matter. The effect of which 
15that all farther enquiry tor that crime is thereby ſtopped, and 
the party releaſed without any farther anſwer. 


IGNORANCE, the privation or want of knowledge ; this in 


T7 


ts ſeveral degrees is to the mind, as blindneſs is to the body; 
lr we may with equal juſtice expect that a perſon totally blind 
ſhould Zinc us an exact account of colours, as that an ignorant 
Perlen ſhould hold a continued diſcourſe of abſtruſe matters 
with reaſon and perſpicuity, 

Uur Iznorance is infinitely larger than our knowledge. The 
Meancit and moſt obvious things that come in our way, 


46 * 


— 
— 
ae 


e Cars tides, that the quickeſt ſight cannot penctrate into. 
{we Ccarctt and moſt enlarged underſtandings of thinking 
tl | themſel\ cs puzzled in every particle of matter. The 
» Of Our 1gnorance are theſe three: 1. Want of ideas. 

ent Of a diſcoverable connexion between the idea; 

nc; and, 3. Want of tracing and examining our ideas. 


In is hed af + S * 
e Neac, lee Lacte's Eſy on Hum. Underſt. B. IV. ch. 3. 


142 * vi 5 rig : = 
| , Pa n, paſſes iliaca, called alſo UValunuus, miſerere met . 


min £27 daga, in phyſic, a ſevere kind of colic. 

Zen rd is derived from leon, this inteſtive being uſually af. 
Ce daercby ; Or perhaps from , to twiſt. ; 

\\caie by the Greeks named e, and by Celſus the diſ- 
* U3e :matler gut, is very acute. It is a violent inflam- 
de imettine which, unleſs ſpeedy relief be given, 
dates in a gangrene and death. 
'< 0909 muſt be plentifully drawn with great expe- 
er once only, but twice and generally thrice. Then 
d be moved; but this is very difficult to be 

"Cauſe acrid cathartics cauſe too great an irritation, 


= 


Zating clyſters and gentle cathartics, which are moſt 
N tua! athitance to each other's operation. Ano- 
eccttary, but mixt with the purging medicines. 
ber maclicine. will be a ſcruple of the cathartic 
gramm of the Thebaic extract, and ſome 
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In UP oy vomit. Therefore it is to be attempted 
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ſufficient number of ſtools. 

If this courſe prove ineffectual, it will be right to order quick- 
ſilver to be ſwallowed down; which has a twofold uſe in 
this caſe: To wit, by its ponderoſity that of reſtoring the 
natural motion of the inteſtines, which is inverted ; and by its 
ſlipperineſs that of ſoftening and driving downward the excre- 
ments which ſtop the paſſage. Upon theſe accounts it is to be 
given in large quantities, to a pound weight at leaſt ; and 
generally requires to be repeated. Nor ought the phyſician 
to uſe any long delay in trying this experiment, for fear 
of an actual mortification of the inflamed parts; whereby the 
coats of the inteſtines are deſtroyed, and the quickſilver runs 
into the cavity of the abdomen. 

In fine, fomentations are of ſome ſervice, particularly warm 
flannels ſoaked in ſpirits of wine; or, what Sydenham pre- 
ſcribes, a live puppy held conſtantly ori the bare belly. But 
an immerſion up to the breaſt in the warm bath is far more 
beneficial: And if the pain is not yet diſcuſſed, it will be 
proper to apply cupping-glaſſes, with flight ſcarifications about 
the navel. 

The ſame method of cure is to be obſerved in that ſevere diſ- 
eaſe, by the French called colica Pictonum, and by our people 
in the American iſlands, where it is very rife, the dry belly 
ach. For it is a pain attended with a fever and inflammation, 
and moſt troubleſome coſtiveneſs. Mead. 

ILiac Yeſſels, vaſa iliaca, in anatomy, the veſſels formed by the 
bifurcation of the aorta deſcendens and vena cava. See AR- 
TERY and VEIN, 

I LIACUS tern. See PYRIFORMIS, 

ILiacus Muſculus internus, in anatomy, a broad thick muſcle, 
lying on the whole inſide of the os ileum, It is fixed by fleſhy 
fibres to the os ileum and os ſacrum. Theſe fibres, con- 
tracting by degrees, run obliquely towards the lower part of 
the muſculus pſoas, uniting with it, and fixed by a kind of 
aponeuroſis to the outſide of its tendon, all the way to the little 
trochanter. They cover the head of the os femoris, and 
ſome of the loweſt arc inſerted in that bone, a little above 
and behind the little trochanter, and others a little lower 
down. 

On the outſide of the lower extremity of the Iliacus, there 
is ſometimes a ſmall ſeparate muſcle tixed immediately under 
the anterior inferior ſpine of the os ileum ; from whence it runs 
obliquely downwards, joins the iliacus, and is inſerted below 
the little trochanter, It ſomewhat reſembles the Roman V 
1th the pectineus ; and might be reckoned an Iliacus mi- 
nor, if the large muſcle had not ſometimes an inſertion in the 
ſide of the eminence called ilio- pectinea. 
The lliacus and pſoas thus united paſs under the ligamen- 
tum Fallopii, in a ſort of ligamentary capſula, very ſmooth, 
Winſlnw. 

I'LIAD “, the firſt and fineſt poem compoſed by Homer; 
which the critics take to be the oldeſt and beſt that ever ap- 
peared in the world, 

* The word is formed from the Greek ide, which is derived 
from hau, Ilium or Troy, a city in Aſia, which the Gree!-s 
beſieged for ten years and at laſt ſacked, on account of the 
rape of Helen, which makes the ſubject of the Iliad, 

The deſign of the poet in this work was to ſhew the (Greeks 
who were divided into ſeveral ſtates, how much it was their 
intereſt to maintain a good underſtanding among them : For 
which end he ſets before them the calamities that befel their 
anceſtors from the wrath of Achilles and his miſunderſtanding 
with Agamemnon. 

The Iliad is divided into 24 books. Ariſtotle borrows his poe- 
tics entirely from it, the philofopher having had nothing to do 
but to form precepts from the poet's practice. In this work 
are viſible marks of a profound knowledge. Mr. Barnes of 
Cambridge had prepaied a work for che preſs to prove Solo- 
mon the author of the Iliad. 

V'LIUM znteftinum, in anatomy, one of the ſmall inteſtines. Its 
convolutions ſurround thoſe f the jejunum on the two lateral 
and lower ſides, and it paſſes in a winding courſe from the leit 
fide, by the hypogaſtrium, to the right fide, where it termi- 
nates a little below the right kidney, joining the inteſtina 
craſla. The lateral convolutions are ſupported by the ofla 
Ilia, fo called from the region of the abdomen termed ilia. 
This inteſtine differs from the jejunum, in that the internal 
duplicitures or valvulæ conniventes decreaſe gradually in num- 
ber and ſize: Near the extremity of the Ilium their direction 
is changed from tranſverſe or circular to longitudinal, and ter- 
minates in a kind of pylorus, which advances into the cavity of 
the great inteſtines, 
In this inteſtine as well as jejunum are ſingle glands or lacune 
and alſo reticular glands, the laft of which at the extremity of 
this inteſtine is oftentimes of a great extent ; but the greateſt 
part of theie glands appear to be flatter here than in the jeju- 
num. The cellular ſubſtance of the external coat is in leſs 
quantity than in any other of the inteſtines, and the Ilium 
appears commonly more pale or not fo red as the jejunum, 

The blood veſſels of the Ilium come from the, fame ſources 
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with thoſe of the jejunum; And it is to be obſerved ot theſe veſ- 
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ſels in both inteſtines, that in their whole courſe through the 
meſentery, they give ramifications to the glands, laminæ, 
and cellular ſub of the meſentery ; and alſo, that there is 
a kind of communication between ſeveral ſmall meſeraic 
. veins, and the capillary branches of the venæ lumbares and 
ſpermaticæ. ' 2 70 
The nerves of the Ilium are the poſterior meſenteric faſciculi. 
I.ium Os. See INNOMINATA Ofa. 


ILLUMINA/TION *, in general, denotes the act of a lumi- | 


nous body, ſometimes alſo the paſſion of an opaque body that 

receives the light. 

* The word is Latin //uminatio, from illumino, to enlighten. 

IMAGE *, inago, the lively repreſentation of an object when 
brought before a ſmooth ſurface, as water, &c. or before a 
mirror. 

* The word is derived from the Latin image, which ſignifies ori- 
ginally imitation, 

IMAGE, in optics, the ſpectrum or appearance of any thing, 
either by reflexion or refraction. 

In plane mirrors the Image is of equal bigneſs with the 
object, and appears as far behind the glaſs, as the object is 
before it, 

In convex mirrors the Image appears leſs than the object, and 
more remote from the center of the convexity, than from the 
int of reflexion. 

Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the diame- 
ter of an Image projected in the diſtinct baſe of a convex mirror; 
as the diſtance of the object from the mirror, is to the diſtance 

from the Image to the glaſs ; ſo is the diameter of the object 
to that of the Image. 

IMmace, likewiſe implies an artificial repreſentation of any object: 
Alſo the traces which objects impreſs on the mind by means 
of the ſenſes. | 

ImaGE, in poetry. See DESCRIPTION. 

IMAGE, in rhetoric, has a quite different uſe from what it 
has among the poets. The end which poetry propoſes is to 
aſtoniſh, but of proſe to paint the things well, and really as 
they are; yet they both tend to move, each in its kind. Rhe- 
torical Images animate the diſcourſe, and when managed with 
art, not only perſuade, but ſubdue the hearer, and ſeem to put 
him in the power of the ſpeaker. 

IMAGINA'”TION, #maginatio, a certain faculty of the ſoul 
whereby it conceives ideas of things, by the interpoſition 
of the blood and nervous fluid, influenced either by defire or 
averſion. | 
If the object be agreeable, the whole bent of the foul is after 
it, while the animal ſpirits, being carried within the brain, are 
conſtantly exciting the moſt pleaſing ideas, and acting in a 
lively manner upon the nervous ſyſtem : Beſides, the influ- 
ence of the brain affecting the præcordia, by means of 
the —— they propel the blood with more rapidity over all 
the body. 

It the objea appear dreadful or grievous to the Imagination, 
the foul ſubſides and is contracted, as it were: The ſpirits 
ſcem to retire precipitately, and are ſunk in fear and ſadneſs. 
To the virtue of the mother's Imagination have been aſcribed 
the lineaments. of the embryo or foetus, with the marks 
impreſſed upon its body, both at and after the time of con- 
ception. In a word, ſickneſs and health, recovery, and death 
itſelf are within the limits of its ſway. Of the power of 
Imagination we have endleſs inſtances recorded by phyſical 
authors. 

The organs of our ſenſes conſiſt of little fibres which at one end 
terminate in the outward parts of the body, and at the other 
in the middle of the brain. 

If the external fibres be firſt agitated, the ſoul perceives an 
external object as preſent, and this is ſenſation, but if only 
the interior fibres be moved, ſhe perceives ſomewhat within 
the brain, that is, ſhe perceives an object as abſent; and this 
is Imagination. | 

To give a more diſtin idea of Imagination, according to the 
doctrine of Malbranche : as often as any alteration happens in 
that part of the brain where the nerves terminate, there alſo 
happens an alteration in the brain; whenever there is any 
motion in that part, to change the order of its fibres, there 
alſo happens a new perception in the ſoul, either by way of 
ſenſation or Imagination, neither of which can be without an 
alteration of the fibres in that part of the brain ; ſo that the 
faculty of imagining only conſiſts in the power which the ſoul 
has of forming images of objects, by producing a change in 
the fibres of that part of the brain; which may be called the 
Principal part, as it correſponds to all the parts of our body, 
and 1s the place where the ſoul, if it may be fo ſaid, im- 
mediately reſides: No matter whether, according to Willis, 
the corpora ſtriata be the common ſenſorium, and the corpus 
callotum, that of the Imagination; or, according to Fernelius, 
ſenſation be in the pia mater, or, according to Deſcartes, 
the pineal gland: It ſuffices that there is ſome ſuch part. 
Since then the Imagination conſiſts in ſuch a power of forming 
mages of objects on the fibres of the brain, it follows that the 
!arger and more diſtinet the traces of the animal ſpirits, which 
are the ſtrokes of thoſe images, are, the more ſtrongly and 
Gltinet'y the foul imnogines thoſe objects: And it is to that 
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variety, which is found in the force of | 
conſtitution of the fibres of the brain, in Fink 
that vaſt difference which we obſerve in — da 4 
and from the ſame principle flows that dif Ps Ting, 
_—_— 4 the ſame perſon's mind at di — 
un ifterent circumſtances. See Malby 

lo Peri | anche, Rees, 
in the brain, which are ar Tchr Lerraber rr the allt ue 
it is no wonder it leads us into many miſtakes the 
ſenſe at ſecond-hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreg,y 0 
Imagination ſome perſons believe to true. 1 te 
pretended prophecies and all the freaksof enthuſ;, ee 
derived from this ſource. Dreams are nothi har 
deceptions of the Imagination ; a delirium is bus cle bats 
neſs of the Imagination and a ſettled i a a hon 
diſtraction and madneſs. One way to gain a vi 8 bang 
unruly faculty, is to ſet a watch upon it ory wet 
bridle it in all its extravagancies ; never to beliey * 
merely becauſe Imagination dictates it, nor to Gul l ur 
ther than it is attended with ſevere reaſon. yk 

I'MAM, or Iu Ax, in the Mahometan church proper 

what we call antiſtes, prelate, or governor n! 
the ſupreme authority among them in ſpirituals and: Who by 
There are, notwithſtanding, ſubordinate Imams in 2 
of Turkey, who repreſent the chief Imam, and the fa ye. 
our pariſh prieſts ; but this repreſentation relates * = 
ters of religion. When Imam is mentioned without ab 
it always means the right and lawful ſucceſſor of Ma. * 
from Ali, his ſole heir, all manner of authority, er. 
cred, being lodged in his ſingle perſon. 1 

IMBA*RGO. See EMBARGO. 

IMBECFLLITY, a ſtate of Janguor, wherein the body ie 
impaired as not to be able to perform its uſual function. 1 

IMBLBE, the fame with abſorb, when a dry porous body taks 
up another that is moiſt, : 

F'MBRICATED, in botany, when the leaves of 2 plank ve 
hollowed like an imbrex or gutter-tile. 

IMITATTION, in muſic, a kind of compoſition wherein e 
part imitates another, either throughout the whole piece, 
or only during ſome meaſures, which is a ſimple Imitation 
Sometimes the figure of the notes alone is imitated; and ty 

ſometimes even by a contrary motion, which makes 2 ret. 
ade Imitation. 
mitation differs from fugue, in regard in the former te 
repetition muſt be a ſecond, third, ſixth, ſeventh, or rind, 
either above or below the firſt voice ; whereas if the repetitia 
were in uniſon a fourth, fifth, or eighth, higher or lower, i 
would be a fugue. 

F'MMANENT, in logic, when the action continues in te 
agent; but, when it paſſes from the agent to the patient, f 
called tranſient, the ſchoolmen diſtinguiſhing theſe two king 
of action. | 

IMMATE/RIAL, any thing devoid of matter, and which ; 

ure ſpirit, ſuch, as God, angels, and the human ſou), % 

MMORTAL. 

Plato proves the ſoul's Immateriality, 1. From its mplictr. : 
Its independency on the body in exiſting and acting. 3. !: 
authority over * body. 4. Its likeneſs to God diſcoreris: 
in the pleaſure it takes in ſpiritual objects. 5. Its fintul 
manner of perceiving material objects. 6. Its incivilioiun, 
capacity, activity, immortality, &c. 1 

IMME'NsE, denotes that whoſe extenſion no finite mend 
whatever, or how cften ſoever repeated, can equal. 

IMMERSION, that act by which any thing is plunges n 
water or other fluid. It is alſo, in chemiſtry, a {pecis 
calcination, when any body is immerſed in 2 foi, one 
corroded : Or it is a ſpecies of lotion, as when a fettes 
is plunged into any fluid, in order to deprive it 0 2 = 
quality, or communicate to it a good one. NE 

IMMERSION, in aſtronomy, is applied to a ſtar or oaks 
comes ſo near the ſun as that it cannot be Ciſcerneo, ess 
hid in its rays. It alſo denotes the moment when the 9 
begins to be eclipſed and to enter into the earth's fan. 
when the ſun is eclipſed by the diſc of the moon 1 
to cover it: It is alſo frequently applied to Jupiter er- 
eſpecially the firſt of them, namely, the moment 1" 
appears to enter within Jupiter's diſc ; the HE g - 
is of fo much uſe for diſcovering the Jongituoe. 2 
ſenſe Immerſion is oppoſed to emerſion which gangs eo 
ment wherein the moon, ſun, or Jupiter's ſatellie begun! 
come out. See LONGITUDE. 5 1 

IMMO/RTAL, that which has no principle of mY” 
alteration to hinder its laſting to all eternity. 399 0 
the human ſoul are immortal. f 1 

IMMU'NITY, in general, an exemption from we Tl 
impoſition. More particularly it denotes the liberties £75 
to cities and communities, | 


not chant 
IMMUTABULITY, the ſtate of a thing that ca - 


. ky 1103, 
* - * * . 1 * _ 14 
It is one of the divine attributes, and is two-fold, , 
moral. k { have 
LS oh PR ” 0 at e 1e 
[he phyſical immutability conſiſts in this nr rm 
of God does not, or cannot receive any alteration; no, 


. *4 + * A . - * MI 0 any c 
immutability conſiſts in his not being 14085 © 
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IMP 
 pughts, will, or defgwe, having willed what he will 


his : | 
ein ſeraldry, denotes a ſhield party per pale or di- 
DI ALE D, ck equal parts by a line — through 
vided 22 fron top to bottom. As the coats of a man and 
the — are impaled, or marſhalled in pale, that is, the 
his =. on the right fide, and the wife's on the left; and 
uſd heralds call baron and femme, two coats Impaled. 
m—_ bas had two wives, he may impale his coat between 
r and, if more than two, they are to be marſhalled on 
each (de of his in their proper order. 13 
| \LPABLE, any thing whoſe parts are ſo minute, as to 
her ptible to the ſenſes, particularly that of feeling. 
STATION, impaſtatio, a reduction of powders or any 
other ſubſtance to the form of a paſte, by means of ſome pro- 
per fluid. 7 — 4 
2 3 4 _—_ z or a demand of reparation 
* RD ala by a tenant who has but a limited eſtate in the 


a leaſe without this Impeachment, hath thereby 
the houſes, trees, &c. without being accounta- 


land granted. 
He that hath 
a property in 
| 1 aſte made in them. f 
pier TKABTL T V. that property of body whereby it ſo 
fils up a certain ſpace, as that there is no room in it for any 
| Ae ITENCE, or IMPENITENCY, a hardneſs of heart 
hich makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and prevents his re- 


nPERATIVE, in grammar, one of the moods of a verb, 
ſerving to expreſs commandment, as go, come, ſtay, &c. 
In the oriental languages the future tenſe has frequently an 
Imperative ſi fication. 

[MPE/RFECT plants, in botany, ſuch as want flower and ſeed, 
or no fower or ſeed has hitherto been diſcovered in the greater 

of them. : ; 

2 Ray diſtinguiſhes theſe into aquatics, namely, ſuch as 
grow in the ſea or in freſh water, and into Imperfect plants 
that grow in dry grounds. Of aquatics ſome are of a ſtony 
conſiltence, as coral, &c. or porous, that is, of a more herba- 
ceous one; of theſe ſome are like herbs, and are of two kinds; 
the greater, which are cauliferous, as the fucus; the leſſer, 
2s the alga: The others have more of the muſcus or fungus 


no leaves, but are capillaceous, as the conferve ; or their 
eaves divided into three parts, as the lens paluſtris. Imperfect 
plants that grow in dry grounds are divided into ſuch whoſe 
ſubſtance is either woody or fleſhy ; and theſe have ſcarce any 
thing common with the perfect plants, as all the ag which 
are, I. cither ſuch as grow on trees, or 2. terreſtrial ; and 
theſe either cauliferous with heads either lamellated or porous 
underneath, or without ſtalks, as the pezizæ of Pliny and 
common puff-balls. 3. Subterraneous, as truffles. 4. Such as 
have a more ſoft and dry conſiſtence, and more like that of 
herbs : Of which ſome are both cauliferous and branched, as 
the moſſes : Others are without ſtalks, adhering like a cruſt 
to the ſurface of the earth, ſtones, trees, &c. as the lichen 
terreſtris and arboreus. 
IMPERFECT Tere, in grammar, denotes an indefinite time be- 
tween the preſent — paſt, as I thought, I felt, &c. 
IXPERFECT Fuer, thoſe flowers which want the petala, alſo 
called apetalous and ſtamineous flowers. | 
lIuzzzrecT Numbers, in arithmetic, thoſe numbers whoſe ali- 
quot parts, taken together, do not make the juſt number itſelf, 
but either come ſhort of it, in which caſe they are called 
decent numbers ; or exceed it, and then they are called re- 
dundant. 
WIPERIAL, ſomething belon ing to an emperor or empire, 
ess tal Chamber, one of the —.— courts in Germany, the 
Aulic council being the other, eſtabliſhed for the affairs of the 
„nmechate fates of the empire. | 
Erk. \l Cities, ſuch as have a right to ſend deputies to the 
© 0: tne empire, and own no other head but the emperor, 
dena kind of little commonwealths, the chief magi- 
* whereof does homage to the emperor and pays him the 
141 month ; but in all other reſpects the lo wh is ſo- 
dien within the juriſdiction of his own city. 
9 5 Diet, an aſſembly of all the ſtates of the empire. It 
ox hold at Ratiſhon, where the emperor, and electors, 
n by deputies, as alſo the ſecular and 
eee eee prelates, princeſſes, counts, and deputies 
Ty. ; ing ies aſſiſt, 
1 of three colleges, namely, that of the electors, 
„e de elector of Mentz prefides as director; the college 
Lo 2 Proeaten, princeſſes, and counts, where the arch- 
ee rg preſides; and laſtly the college of the 
= re imperial Cities, where the deputy of Cologne 
oi | Ger each principality has a vote; but all the prelates, ſo 
on, acbots and provoſts of the empire, have but two 
Apps ON «1 the counts but four. 
Eos AL / b, in grammar, ſuch a verb in the Latin 
Ac. 7 in che third perſon ſingular, as libet, oportet, 
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lupe 
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a reſtraint from committing 


appearance, as the ſpongia. Freſh water plants have either | 


that cannot be paſſed through, either 
of its pores, or particular configura- 


IMPE/RVIOUS “, a chi 

by reaſon of the cloſen 
tion of its parts. 

The word is formed from in 15 | i 
'-_ rom _ Latin in, neg. and perwins 

IMPETVGO, in medicine, a tetter or virulent itch, the ſame 
with lichen, volatica, and mentagra. \ 

It is a kind of dry and ſcaly itch, which, after the abraſion of 
the eſcar, leaves bloody ſpots under the ſkin, and upon the 
approach of heat produces a painful and almoſt intolerable 
itching. This diſorder is moſt familiar to ſcorbutic perſons, 
and thoſe afflicted with a ſerous cacochymy ; and if it be in a 
* degree, it is called a leprous pſora. 

the worſt kind of this diſeaſe the head is very often affected, 
and a cruſt grows all over the body, without excepting even 
the face, lips, and hands. Beſides, the whole ſkin becoming 
ulcerous, diſcharges a ſerous, corroſive ſanies, and the cuti- 
cula is ſoon after ſeparated, ſo that dry ſcales may be eaſily 
taken off, whilſt the ſubjacent ſkin, which is of a dark red 
—— * an acrid moiſture, Hence a fetid ſmell is 

uced, and the patients, having a keen appeti 

of an inſatiable thirſt. ; . * 0 
But if this ſpecies of the itch, ſucceeding a gonorrhœa, buboes, 
and other diſorders of the genitals, not only ſeizes the whole 
body, but particularly the face, and is attended with nodes 
and tophi in various parts ; and if the pains which accompany 
it, being corroding, penetrating, intenſe, and pungent, in- 
creaſe in the night ; the diſorder is called venereal and malig- 
nant, 
The whole method of cure, and all the powers of the reme- 
dies, ought to aim at diſcharging out of the body the maſs of 
corrupt, glutinous, and acrid humors, by ſufficient bleedin 
and abſtinence ; by purges, both gentle, as milk is ; ns 
draſtic, as hellebore: Then that by congrous aliments and 
a proper regimen of diet, juices of a laudable quality and 
agreeable to nature may be generated ; and laſtly that, by 
external, deterſive, conſolidating, and drying remedies, the 
parts may be freed from pains, tumors, itching, and ulcers. 
See I T CH. 

IMPETRA'TION, the obtaining any thing by requeſt ; it 
more particularly denotes, in our ſtatutes, the pre-obtaining 
of benefices and church livings in England from the court of 
Rome, which were in the diſpoſal of the king and other lay- 
patrons ; the penalty whereof is the ſame with that of pro- 
viſors, 25. E. III. 

F'MPETUS, in mechanics, a kind of force by which bodies act, 
when impelled in any direction by any other body. See MO- 
MENTUM.— In diſeaſes it is the ſame with paroxyſm. 

FMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in the wing of 
a hawk, in the place of one that is broke. 

I'MPLEAD. To |< ſignifies the ſame as to proſecute or 
ſue a perſon by courſe of law. 

IMPLTCIT *, whatever is contained in a diſcourſe, or pro- 
polition, not in expreſs terms, but tacitly, and only deducible 
by conſequence. 

* The = is French, and derived from the Latin in, and plico, 
to fold, 

IMPORTA'TION *, the bringing in goods from other coun- 
tries, and is uſed in oppoſition to exportation, 

* The word is Latin, importatio, and derived from in, into, and 
porto, to bring. . 

IMPOSI'FION / hands, in eccleſiaſtical matters, is at preſent 
confined to that Impoſition which is uſed in ordination, where- 

| by theevangelical miſſion, &c. is conveyed. 

IMPO/ SSIBLE, whatever is not poſſible to be done. A propo- 
ſition is faid to be Impoſſible, when it contains two ideas that 
mutually deſtroy each other; thus it is Impoſſible that a 
ſquare ſhould be a circle; ſince we clearly perceive that ſquare- 
neſs and roundneſs deſtroy cach other by the contraricty of 
their figure. f 
There are two kinds of impoſſibilities, phyſical and moral : 
The former, what cannot be done by the powers of nature ; 
the latter, when of its own nature it is poſſible, but yet 
attended with ſuch difficulties, that, every thing conſidered, it 
appears Impoſſible ; as that all men ſhould be virtuous, or that 
the ſame numbers ſhould be thrown any number of times with 
three dice, &c. : ; 
Any thing contrary to decency and good ſenſe is alſo ſaid to 
be Impoſſible, from this topic Omne turpe eſt impoſlibile ; 
though in itſelf very poſſible to ſuch as have no regard to good 
ſenſe, &c. : ; 

I'MPOST, in law, any tax appointed by the ſovereign autho- 
rity to be paid for ſuch merchandizes as are brought from to- 
reign countries; and it is ſometimes applied to a tax levied 
from inland goods of home production. : 

It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from cuſtom, which properly 
ſignifies the duties paid for goods exported. 
IMPO/STHUME, in phylic, a collection of purulent matter in 

any part of the body. See ABSCE>S. : 5 

VMPOSTS, in architecture, the capitals of pillars or pilaſters 
that ſuſtain arches, alſo called chaptrel, being a ſort of plinth 
or little cornice which crowns 2 pier 0-er Which an arch er 
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The Tuſcan Impoſt is a plinth only; the Doric has two faces 
crowned ; the Ionic a larmier over the two faces, and its 
mouldings may be carved ; the Corinthian and Compolite 
have a larmier, frieze, and other mouldings. | 
The projecture of the Impoſt mult not exceed the naked of 
the pilaſter. Sometimes the entablature of the order ſerves for 
the Impoſt of the arch; which looks very ſtately. : 
The Impoſt is eſſential to an ordonnance; ſo that without it, 
where the cutve of the arch coincides with the perpendicular 
of the pillar, there always ſeems a kind of elbow. : 
VMPOTENCE *, or ImyoTeNcy, impotentia, in phyſic, with 
reſpect to men, is the ſame as ſterility in women, that is, 
a want of ability for propagating the ſpecies, 
* 'The word is derived from the Latin impotentia, want of power- 
ImroTENCE, in philoſophy, is either natural or moral; the firſt 
is where a being is naturally defective or not at liberty to act; 
the ſecond only imports a great difficulty, as a ſtrong habit to 
the contrary, a violent paſſion, &c. 
IMPRECA'TION *, a wiſh that ſome evil may befal any 
perſon. 
* The word is Latin imprecatio, and derived from in, and precor, 
to pray. 
The ancients had their diræ, or goddeſſes who were ſuppoſed 
to be the executioners or plagues of evil conſciences, being 
called dirz in heaven, furiz on earth, and eumenides in hell. 
The Romans owned hut three of theſe furies, and the Greeks 
but two. They were invoked with prayers and pieces of ver- 
ſes to deſtroy their enemies. 
IMPREGNA'TION, impregnatio, the emiſſion of the ſemen 
maſculinum in coitu, whereby the female is impregnated, or 
proves with young. 


The word is Latin impregnatio, and derived from in and rg. 
nans, pregnant, 


IMPREGNATION, alſo denotes a liquor's imbibing the particles 
of ſome other body, as much as it can contain. 

IMPRE'SSION, in philoſophy, denotes the ſpecies of objects, 

which are ſuppoſed to make ſome impreſſion on the ſenſes, 
mind, and memory. 
'The Peripatetics aſſert that bodies emit ſpecies reſembling 
them, which are conveyed to the common ſenſorium, and 
there are rendered intelligible by the active intelle&, and 
when thus fpiritualized, are called expreſs ſpecies. 

ImyREsSION, alſo denotes the edition of a book, regarding the 
mechanical part only; whereas edition, beſides this, takes in 
the care of the editor, who correCted or augmented the copy, 
adding notes, &c. to render the work more uſeful. 

IMPRI'SONMENT, the detaining a perſon under the cuſtody 
of another, or the reſtraint of his liberty, 

IMPROPER PFra#ions, are ſuch as have their numerators equal 
to or greater than their denominators, as 2, , &c. 

Theſe, properly ſpeaking, are not fractions, but either whole 
or mixt numbers, and are only put into the form of fractions, 
in order to be added, ſubtracted, &c. 

IMPROPKRIA'TION, when the profits of an eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefice are in the hands of a layman, in contradiſtinction to 
appropriation, where they are in the hands of a biſhop, college, 
&c. though they be often uſed promiſcuouſly. There are 
reckoned 3845 „e in England. 

I'MPUDENCE, impudentia, a deity of the pagans that had he 
temple at Athens; and in another temple they reverenced 
ſhame as a God. The partridge was conſecrated to Impu- 
dence for ſome reſembling qualities in her nature. Plutar. life 
of Solon. 

IMPROPRVETY, the quality of ſomething that is unfit, or 
not proper. 

Grammarians obſerve three kinds of faults in language, a 
ſoleciſm, barbariſm, and Impropriety : An Impropriety is 
when a word is made uſe of that has not a proper ſignification. 

IMPULSIVE, in philoſophy, denotes the action of one body 
impelling or puſhing on another, and ſo in this ſenſe ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from attractive and repulſive. 

According to Sir Ifaac Newton, attraction itſelf may poſſibly 
be effected by an impulſive power. 

IN ACCE/SSIBLE Height, or Di/tance, that which cannot be 
actually meaſured, on account of ſome impediment in the 
way. Sce {nacceſſible ALTITUDE, and Inacceſſible DISTANCE. 

INA/CTION, a ceſſation or privation of action. 

INACTPFVTTYY. See VIS Inertiæ. 

INA\'DEQUATE Idea, or nation, a partial repreſentation of any 
thing to the mind, Sce ADEQUATE Ideas and IDEA. 
INA*PLIENABLE, that which cannot be validly alienated or 
made over to another, as the dominions of the king, church, 
minors, &c. are Inalienable, otherwiſe than with a reſerve 

of the right of redemption. 

IN AMELLING. See ENAMELLING. 

INA*NIMA'TE *, denotes a body that has either loſt its ſoul as 
a dead man, or that is of ſuch a nature as to be incapable of 
any, as metals, &c. 

* The word 1s Latin tanimatues, and derived from in, which 
denotes Privation, and ama, toul, 

INANUFTION, 712-7770, or cenaſis, in phyſic, denotes empti- 
neſs, particularly tag tate of the ttomach when without food, or 
CYACUALIVIN. | 
| 3 


In Hippoctates cenoſis muſt be diſtinguiſhed f 
the former importing a general evacuation of all th, thy 
ſorts of humors er, by any means Whatever . Aer 
an evacuation of ſome particular humor, when cg elde 
N 1 to its quality. 1 aloe de 
INARTITICULATE, denotes ſuch ſyllables or word; 
Wirt pronounced. um 
AUGURA'TION “, inauguratio, the cerema. 
at the coronation of an emperor or king, or —— Pente 
prelate; ſo called in imitation of the ceremonie, Adr 
the Romans, when any one was received into he 0 
augurs. oled 
* — word is Latin, and derived from inauguro, to delice 
raiſe one to the prieſthood, having firſt 3 
purpoſe. er i en elke zazula 
INCA, YNca, a name given by the natives of Peru wu 
cient kings, princes of the blood, and now, according s.c © 
to the moſt conſiderable among the nobles of that > vis, 
INCALE'SCENCE *, any thing growing hot either b. 
Mo. 


on and friction, or as quicklime, &c. does * 
on it. a . ' 7 Oy war 


* The word is Latin incaleſcentia, and | h 
caleſco, to grow warm. F WW 
INCAMERA'TION *, in the Roman Chance 


ſome land, right, or revenue to the pope's d 


ty, the ales 

omain. : 

* The word is Latin incameratio, and formed of i. and 
chamber or court. % 2 


INCANTA'TION *®, or enchontment, ſome ceremonie .c. 
and words muttered by magicians, &c. to raiſe teri Fo 
or rather to impoſe upon the credulity of mankind, * 2 

* The word is Latin, and formed of in, 
charm. 

INCAPATCITY, in the canon law, is of two kinds: + 
renders the 1 of a benefice null in its oriv 
other is acceſſary, and annuls the proviſions which a firſt xen 
valid. Of the firſt kind are the want of a diſpenſation for oy 
for legitimation, for naturalization, &c. Of the latter Kal 
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—— crimes, as being concerned in ſeeing a ſentence 4 

eath executed, &c. which vacate the benefices, or render is 
holding of them irregular. 

INCA*RNANT, incarnantia, in phyſic, medicines that 28 
nature in filling up wounds or ulcers, or rather remove te 
obſtructions thereto. Internal Incarnants are aliments wii 
ſupply a balſamic chyle, and conſequently generate fleſk ul 
produce a full habit. 

INCARNA”TION “, in theology, denotes the act whery 
the ſon of God, Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal word, affumed # 
human nature, in order to accompliſh the work of man's b. 
demption. | | 

The word is Latin, and formed from in, and care, f:h.' 


The Incarnation, that is, the time of Chriſt's conception, i 
an #ra uſed among Chriſtians, firſt eſtabliſhed by Dima 
Exiguus, about the beginning of the ſixth century, till wit 
time Diocleſian's æra had been in uſe, 
Some time after this it was conſidered, that the yea d: 
man's life were not numbered from his conception, but fron 
his birth, whereby the beginning of this zra was poltyorel 
for a year, retaining entire the cycle of Dionyſus in c 
thing elſe. | 
At Rome they reckon from the birth of Chriſt, that is, Dectr- 
ber 25: which cuſtom has obtained from the year 1431. 4 
France, and ſeveral other countries, they fix the Incaratin 
after the primitive manner, not to the day of the birth, de 
conception. Though the Florentines ſtick to the dad 
birth, and begin their year from Chriſtmas, 2 
In Great-Britain, the year is always to begin by a late xt 
parliament, from 1752, on the firſt of January. | 
INCARNATION, in medicine, denotes the filling up Wen 
&c. with new fleſh, or rather the removing all obi 
thereto, ts 
INCA/RNATIVE, in medicine and ſurgery, 1s app" ® 
remedics, bandages, ſutures, &c. which diſpoſe a Wore 
ulcer to fill up with fleſh, Hence they are allo called a 
rotics. dun hd 
IN c AR NATIVE, or uniting bandage, in ſurgery, 4 = 3 
eight feet long and two inches broad, having 2 ſtreig ** 
the middle about the length of three or four finger n burn 
it is rolled up at each end. Its principal uſe is to 09 
lips of a rectilinear wound in the forehead, vertex, e 
part, but more particularly in the eyebrows, Men E 
narrower, - 
The wound being dreſſed with proper balſams n 
and a narrow compreſs laid on each ſide, the Wn pan 
bandage muſt be fixed near the wound in ſuch a Mane 
one of its ends being carried round the head, and - ” el 
through the ſlit, both of them are drawn tight ey 
the wound cloſed. Each roller being then 3 b dan 
croſſed upon the forehead and occiput, and wee" va . 
upon the vertex, as long as the bandage wil bnd 
end muſt be ſewed or pinned. If the lips of the V „r nb 
be thus drawn together, it will not be amis to «jp "nfs 
flit in a convenient part, exchanging and paſſing 0 „ 


and ants, to lrg 7 


* Via 


riginal ; ts 


INC 


© Thic will greatly conduce to the cloſure of the 
- 1 of * cicatrix. This ſhould not be 
7 wound for 6 or 8 days or longer, unleſs any extraordinary 


l require it. 


235 1 cauſes them to grow up and heal. 
t 


ö in ſ· ſuch a ſuture as by rejoining 
_— 725 of a thread drawn through 


; in chemiſtry, a method of refining gold, 
| Nc = — — — See DEPART and As- 


SAYING: 


VNCENSE *, or frankincenſe, an aromatic odoriferous reſin. 


* The word is Latin incen/um,, and derived from incendo, to 


bu 


It was 
. * d chere. 
c Leni church they ſtill retain the uſe of Incenſe 


a their ceremonies, particularly at ſolemn funerals. 
Ne flEV by this Dr. Wallis expreſſes ſuch moments, 


— burnt in the temples of all religions, in honour 


which, though of no magnitude themſelves, are yet capable of 
ig a 


0 h. Thus a point, though no magnitude itſelf, is 
—.— _ line which it produces by its motion. And in 


like manner 2 line, though of no breadth itſelf, is Inceptive of 


i | ſurface 
cadth, being capable by its motion of producing a 
hich has breadth, &c. FLUXIONS. 
INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perſons 


who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the laws of 


8 — 5 the church have formerly extended the prohibi- 


tion even to the ſeventh degree, but time has brought it down 
to the third or fourth. 

Spiritual IncesT, the like crime committed between two per- 
ons in ſpiritual alliance by means of baptiſm or confirmation. 
It is alſo applied to a vicar or other beneficiary, who holds 
two benefices, the one of which depends on the collation 
of the other. Such an Inceſt renders both thoſe benefices 


void. 


INCH, a well known Engliſh meaſure, being equivalent to the 


length of three barley-corns ſet endwiſe. It is the 12th part 


of a foot. a 

IxcH of candle, a manner of ſelling goods among merchants. 
Notice being given in writing upon the Royal Exchange and 
elſewhere, when the ſale is to begin; againſt which time 
the goods ate divided into parcels, called lots, and papers 


printed that contain the quantity of each, and the conditions of 


lle, as that none bid leſs than a certain ſum bidden before. 
At the time of bidding about an Inch of wax-candle is burn- 
ing; and the laſt bidder, when the candle goes out, has the 
lot that was then expoſed to ſale. 

INCHA'SING, in ſculpture. See ENCHASING. 

INCHO'ATIVE, denotes the beginning of m——_ or action; 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called INCEPTIVE, which 
ſce. | 

IxcroaTIve Faris, in grammar, are uſed by the beſt authors 
indifferently with primitives, having almoſt all the tenſes 
in common with them; nay they ordinarily expreſs our ſenti- 
ments with more energy, and the aCtions themſelves in a more 
perfect ſtate, 


| INCYUDING Medicines, incidentia, in phyſic, are ſuch medi- 


cines as conſiſt of pointed particles that inſinuate into thoſe of 


other bodies and divide them from one another. Sce AL'TE- 
RATIVES. | 
INCIDENCE, in mechanics, the direction in which one body 
ſtrikes on another, otherwiſe called inclination ; and this Inci- 
cence in the occurſion of moving bodies is either perpendicular 
er oblique, according as their directions form a ſtreight line or 
oblique angle at the point of contact, 
frgie ef IxCtpeExCE, commonly denotes the angle comprized 
between an incident ray or other body, and a perpendicular to 
the plane in the point of Incidence, See ANGLE of inci- 
Gece, 
Dr. Barrow and ſome others mean by the angle of Inci- 
cence the complement of the above angle or of the angle of 
meimadon. 
It is cemonſtrated, in opties, 1. That the angle of Incidence 
ABF late V. fo. 1.) is always equal to the angle of reflec- 
ton H B F, or the angle ABD to the angle CBE. 2. 
That the fines of the angles of Incidence and refraction are to 
each other reciprocally as the reſiſtances of the mediums. 3. 
That trom air to plaſs the fine of the angle of Incidence 
a to the fine of the reflected angle as 300 to 193, or nearly 
r 9; but on the contrary the angle of Incidence is to 
de line of the ref 
refratian, 
Ani if IncnexCE. See Axis of incid 
Line ef IxcibExc E, in c: A bows a 
ln V be in catoptrics, denotes a right line, as A B 
. . 1.) whereby light is propagated from a radiant 
33 A to point B, in the ſurface of a ſpeculum: It is alſo 
— an incident ray. 
65 3 in dioptrics, a right line as A (plate V. 
wad Foie ff. is . propagated unrefracted in the fame 
"ada radiant point to the ſurface of the reſracting 
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2 2 a moral ſenſe, denotes an event, or ſonie par- 
I Cicumtance thereof. 


4 


iracted angle as 9 to 14. See Ax LE of 


IxcterT, in the drama, is ſuch an event as Narts up of a ſud- 
Cen in the courſe thereof, that is concomitant on the main 
deſign, and conduces to the bringing on the cataſtrophe, and 
yet is not of ſo great moment as to conſtitute a diſtinct or eve:; 
ſubordinate action. See EPISODE, 

Incidents are very ſerviceable in exciting admiration, and the 
niceſt art is ſhewn in the proper conduct of them. Such In- 
cidents ſhould be made uſe of as are ſuſceptible of ornaments 
ſuitable to the nature of the poem. "They ſuſpend the cata- 
ſtrophe which would otherwiſe break too ſoon. A great fault 
both in ancient and modera writers is the introducing entire 
ſcenes, or the greateſt part of them, that the actors may have 
an opportunity of making ſome fine ſpeeches, and the authors 


of ſhewing their wit, without contributing in the leaſt to the 
main deſign of the drama. Trapp. 


INCINERA'TION *, incincratic, in chemiſtry, properly de- 
notes the reduction of any body to aſhes, by the application of 


to aſhes, in o:der to make fixed alcaline ſalts. 
The word is Latin, and formed of iz, and cizis, aſhes. 

INCISION, or cut, a term uſed in relation to chirurgical ope- 
rations, of which there are various ſorts. 

Crucial INC1810N, in ſurgery, is when one Inciſion is made in 
ſuch a manner as to croſs another. 

INCISIVE Muſcles, muſculi inciſivi, in anatomy, are inciſorii 
laterales, inciſorii inferiores, and inciſorii medii; the inciforii 
medii are commonly called inciforii minores Cowperi, or in- 
ciſorii minores ſuperiores. They are two ſmall ſhort muſcles 
near each other below the ſeptum narium. They are fixed b 
one extremity in the os maxillare on the alveoli of the firſt in- 
ciſores, behind the ſemi-orbicularis ſuperior, and by their other 
extremity in the middle and ſuperior part of the ſubſtance of 
the upper lip, having an inſertion in the nares and ſometimes 
ſending lateral fibres to the ſemi-orbicularis. 

There are alſo two inciſorii laterales, each of which is a 
ſort of biceps, its upper part being divided into two portions, 
which unite below. One of theſe ſuperior portions is fixed 
in the os maxillare, below the middle tendon of the orbicula- 
ris palpebrarum. From thence it runs down a little obliquely 
toward the cheek ; afterwards it paſſes over and adheres to the 
myrtiformis or tranſverſales naſi, and unites with the other 
portion. This other portion has a broad inſertion immedi- 
ately below the edge of the orbit in the os maxillare near its 
union with the os malæ, and likewiſe a little in this laſt named 
bone. From thence it runs down obliquely towards the noſe 
and unites with the firſt portion. "The two portions thus 
united run behind the ſemi-orbicularis ſuperior, and are fixed in 
it oppoſite to the lateral dens inciſorius. Sometimes it ſends a 
{mall faſciculus of fibres to the muſculus caninus which may be 
reckoned an aſſiſt ant thereto, and named caninus minor. 
The inciſorii inferiores are two ſmall muſcles mentioned com- 
monly with the addition of Mr. Cowper's name. Each is fixed 
by the ſuperior extremity on the alveoli of the lateral inciſores 
of the lower jaw. Hence they run down and are inſerted to- 
ether in the lower part of the middle of the ſemi-orbicularis. 
On the outſide of the ſuperior inſertion of each of theſe muſ- 
cles we meet with a faſciculus of fibres which ſeem detached 
from it near the inciſores. This faſciculus goes off laterally 
in form of an arch, and unites with the fibres of the ſemi-orbi- 
cularis inferior, to which it may be reckoned a muſculus 
acceſſorius, or a collateralis to the inciſorius minor. 
The maxillary bones have four internal orifices, two of 
which are called Inciſive, as being directly under the dentes 
inciſores. 

INCISORS, dentes inciſores, or inciſivi, in anatomy; the four 
anterior teeth in each row are fo called, being broad and 
ſharp, that they may the more ſpeedily divide the aliments 
in maſtication. They are alſo called dentes riſorii, becauſe 
in laughing they are more diſcovered than the others; and 
dentes lactei, becauſe they appear firſt. See TOOTH 
The Inciſors are ſhorter than any of the other teeth and 
are inſerted into their alveoli by a ſingle root or twang z 
for which reaſon they fall eaſily, cſpecially thoſe of the upper 
ſide. | 
INCLINATTION, inclinatis, in pharmacy, &c. the changing 
the perpendicular ſituation of a veſſel, to one which is oblique, 
that the limpid liquor contained therein may flow out of the 
mouth and the fæces remain behind. With reſpect to the 
humors, their Inclination is their tendency to any particu— 
lar part. ; 

ISCLINATION, in phyſics, the mutual tendency of two bodies 

or lines towards each other; fo that their directions make 
either a ſtraight line at the point of contact, or an angle of a 
greater or leſs magnitude, 

INCLINATION of a right line to a plane, the acute angle which 

ſuch right line makes with another right line drawn in the 

plane through the point where the inclined line interſects it, 
and through the point where it is alſo cut by a perpendicular 

drawn from any point of the inclined lines. 4 

INCLINA'TION of an incident ray. See ANGLE of incidence. 

INCLINATION of @ refefted ray. See ANGLE of emergence. 

INCLINATION ef the aas of the earth, the angle which it makes 

with the plane of the ecliptic ; or tie angle between the planes 

of the equaror and ecl:piis. 


6 T Inez 


fire. It is chiefly uſed with reſpect to vegetables, when reduced 
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Ic ATI of a planct, an arch or angle comprized between 
the ecliptic and the place of a planet in its orbit. 
The greateſt inclination of Saturn, according to Kepler is 
2 32, Of Jupiter 1 20', Of Mars 1” 5o' 30”. Of Venus 3 
227. Of Mercury 6 54/. According to De la Hire the great- 

eſt declination of Saturn is 2 33 30”. Of Jupiter 1 19 20%. 
Of Mars 1 $1 o”, Of Venus 32305“. Of Mercury 6 52 of. 

IncLINATION of a plane, in dialling, the arch of a vertical] cir- 


cle, perpendicular both to the plane and the horizon, and inter- 


cepted between them. 
To find this, take a quadrant and apply its fide to the fide 
of a ſquare; if the plummet fall parallel to the fide of the 
ſquare, then the lower ſide of the ſquare ſtands level; by 
which draw a horizontal line, whereon erect a perpendicular, 
and apply your ſquare to that perpendicular; and if the plum- 
met fall parallel to the fide of the ſquare, then that is alſo 
a level line, and your plane ſtands horizontally. If the plum- 
met fall not * to the ſide of the ſquare; then turn * 
ſquare, until it do, and draw a horizontal line, on which 
erect a perpendicular, to which apply your ſquare ; and ob- 
ſerve what angle your plummet makes on the quadrant, with 
the ſide of the ſquare; that is the angle of the Inclination of 
the plane. . 
INcLINATION of two planes, the acute angle made by two lines 
drawn, one in each plane, through a common point of ſecti- 
on and perpendicular to the ſame common ſection. 
Thus the Inclination of the plane K EG L (plate XXXVIII, 
fig. 11.) to the plane AC DB is the angle H FI, or i, 
formed by the right lines H F and FI in the point F, perpen- 
dicular to the line of ſection E G. 
IncLinaTION, in morality, the deſire of the foul towards ſome 
object conſidered as good, or a propenſity thereto in reſpect of 
the that is apprehended in it. 


INC 


parallel to the baſe of the plane; then; 
weight W in zequilibrio by the power Ui, the 
be to the weight, as Z B to Z T, or as = 


the power 
BC to the baſe A C of of the triangle A C B | 


. For if 8 , 
LW, tha ey 
Orizontal yg. 


to leo 


be the va... 
power tte 
the Perpendiei 
Preakaür üb 
h to overcome the fig, 
me v0 Ry 
GR line W R pad 
, when the weight is come to w B. mg = ferns 
— agg R ne to , or WY rw wr 
traction, being conſtantly made i WAN 
8 . £ n he ge WBT. ik 
INCLINERS, or Ix cLIx ED Planes, in dialli 
INCO'GNITO *, a term applied to a perlen u DAL 
be known. x 28 1 Who woul bn 
Ihe word is Italian, which ſignifies the ſame th; 
INCOMBU'STIBLE, whatever cannot be — by 
as metals, ſtones, and cloth made of lapis amianthus, & fre 
INCOMME/NSURABLE, in arithmetic and geoms,,” 
two numbers or quantities, &c. compared to each oth Wie 
no common meaſure, or when no third quantity can — 
that is an aliquot a of both; or when thoſe — 
are not to one another as unity to a rational c 
rational number to another. 8 3 
The ſide of a ſquare is Incommenſurable to the diagond, x; 


that m (= W V, and not W wo) will be fd ar 
18 


INCLINED Plane, in mechanics, that which makes an oblique 
angle with the horizon. 

That an inclined plane isa mechanical power appears ſufficiently 
in its diminiſhing the weight of a body laid upon it in regard to 
the power which holds it in æquilibrio. Let A (plate XX XVIII. 
fig. 12.) be a body ſuſtained on the Inclined plane B D; from 


demonſtrated by Euclid ; but it is commenſurahle n ... 

the ſquare of the diagonal being equal to — the y 

the ſide by Eucl. 1. 48. 
INCOMPA'TIBLE, whatever cannot conſiſt 


: - with ano 
thing without deſtroying it, as equal de f 2 
in the ſame ſubject. e grees of cold and hex 
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ö the center C draw C F perpendicular to the horizon or baſe 


DC, and C E perpendicular to the plane; then C F will re- 
preſent the whole weight or force of gravity of the body A, 
which is reſolvable into the two forces CE and EF; but 
the force C E, being perpendicular to the plane, acts wholly 
upon it, and is equally re- acted on or ſuſtained by the plane; 
the other force EF, being parallel to the plane, is that by 
which the body deſcends, or is kept from deſcending by an 
equal power acting in a contrary direction. Therefore the 
whole weight of the body is to the power which keeps it in 
zquilibrio on the plane as CF to FE, or (becauſe the triangles 
Ct E and BDC are ſimilar) as BD to BC, that is, as the 
length of the plane to its height. 
If it ſhould be required to lift up a very heavy body as W or 
w (fig. 13.) the height C B, it would be impracticable to 
raiſe it up in the line C B without a power whoſe intenſity is 
equal to that of the weight; and even in that caſe 4 incon- 
venient to do it, eſpecially in building. But if an Inclined 
plane AB be laid ariſing from the horizontal line A C, from 
whence the weight is to be raiſed, a leſs power than the 
weight will ſerve for that purpoſe, unleſs it puſhes the body 
directly againſt the plane (as in the direction W IT) or 
draws the body away from the plane (as from W towards e, 7, 
or L) or in any direction on that ſide of the line Ee. 
The direction in which the body can moſt eaſily be drawn or 
puſhed up the plane is the line W w M, parallel to the plane, 
and paſſing through the center of the weight ; for whether the 
power divides a 1.175 EK (in a direction perpendicular to it) 
along the line W M, or the power P (by its deſcent to p) 
draws it in the ſame line, the velocity of the power will be 
equal to the line W w, the ſpace deſcribed by the center 
of gravity of the weight, whilſt the ſame weight riſes only the 
perpendicular height Z B ( = W) or has the ſaid line pro- 
perly to expreſs its velocity. It the body was a cylinder, as 
a rolling ftone, and the plane T t were to paſs through the 
gudgeons or axis of the ſaid ſtone; it is evident that the 
caſe would be the ſame; and as the weight P has its rope 
running over the roller (or upper pulley) M. the line P will 
be the velocity of the power. Therefore in this caſe the 
weight (if kept in æquilibrio) will be to the power, as W w 
(ITB) to w Y (= BZ) or as the hypothenuſe AB is to the 
perpendicular B C, which (by Eucl. 4. 6) are in the ſame pro- 
portion; and confequently, if the power be never ſo little 
creaſed, it will draw the weight up the plane. 
That the power acts with the greateſt advantage, whilſt it 
draws in the line of direction W w (parallel to the plane) is 
evident, becauſe it, one end of the ſaid plane of direction re- 
maining fixed at W, the other ſhould move towards B, or 
beyond it, then the body would be partly drawn againſt the 
plane, and therefore the power muſt be increaſed in propor- 
tion to the greateſt difficulty of traction: And if the end w of 
the line abovementioned thould be carried to D, or beyond it, 
the power mult be alſo increaſed, inaſmuch as it endeavours 
to liſt the body off from the plane. 


Li the power draws in a line of direction WB (g. 1 3.) 


IN COMPOSITE Numbers, the fame with what Euch al 
rime numbers, where unity is the only aliquot | 
— by. . : e 

IN CONTINENCE, incontinentia, beſides the moral ſenſe, d. 
notes, in medicine, an inability in any of the organs to retain 
what ſhould not be diſcharged without the concurrence f ir 
will. It moſt frequently implies an involuntary diſcharee d 
urine, the bladder in men being ſometimes ſo debilitatel ty 
it lows from them involuntarily. This may proceed from 
ſtone in the bladder, or a palſy in the ſphincter, In the {4 
caſe the only remedy is lithotomy, or an extraction vf te 
ſtone. Nor is lithotomy infallible ; for that operation ft. 
quently cauſes the diſorder. But, if it proceeds from a . 
neſs of the neck of the bladder, ſtrengthening and ney 
medicines are moſt likely to remove it. 

IN CORPORATION, the mixing the particles of digte 
bodies or conſiſtences ſo together, as to make an uniform con- 
poſition or conſiſtence of the whole, whereby the ingrediers 
mixed cannot be diſtinguiſhed in any of their particular gu- 
ties. This is much the ſame with impaſtation, as pills, d. 
lus's, troches, and plaiſters. 

The word is Latin, and compounded of in, and cr, e, 

INCORPOYREAL, the ſame with ſpiritual, a thing which is 
no body, as God, the ſoul of man, &c. | 

INCORRU'PTIBLE, whatever cannot be corrupted ; tis 
all ſpiritual ſubſtances, and likewiſe glaſs, ſalt, &c. may 
called Incorruptible. | 2 

INCRA/SSANTS, or INcRAsSATING Medicines, ina c 
in phyſic, ſuch as reduce the too fluid blood and juices 3 
proper conſiſtence, and due condenſation. | 

INCRA'/SSATING, the act of rendering fluids thicker 5% 
mixture of other leſs fluid particles, or by expelling the rs 
particles, and compinging and bringing the groſſer nearer ® 

ether, ; 

INCREMENT and decrement, the increaſe and decreaſe & i 

uantity. See SERIES. 3 

INCRUSTA'TION, the coating of a wall, either wi 8 
ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco-work, aud 
either equably, or in pannels and compartments. 

INCRUSTATION, in ſurgery, the inducing of 2 cu & 
upon any part. 

INCRU/STED, or INCRUSTATED Column, 
ing of ſeveral pieces or ſlips of ſome preciou 
jaſper, &c. maſticated or cemented around à m 
or other matter. Knot 

INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other fow!, broo%%; 
her eggs. 1 the oi 

INCUBUS -, or ephialtes, in phyſic,commonly calles ©, 
mare, a diſorder under which the patient cannot! boch nl 
but with the utmoſt difficulty ; is ſeized with 2 a0 opp 
a ſenſe of weight, with a dread of ſuffocation, and 4 
ſion, as from ſome body falling ſuddenly upon bim. ern K 

„Ihe word is derived from the Latin e, aue of 
pitients fancy they feel ſomething aſcending a0 5 
their breaſt, Tis 


ez 


2 column con 
s ſtones, 5 4 
ould of Na 


IND 


ic appears a diſeaſe of ſtricture, from the ſenſe of 
This arte of the chronical kind, from the length 
weight f it is not always without danger, for ſome have 
of Un)" ger the violence of the ſuffocation. 8 
digs Incubus is of a bad kind, when it ſeizes the patient, tho 
1 the night ; but wort of all, when, after — 
ie N ſleep, it leaves him to awake under a cold ſweat an 
bm in 8 of the heart. Such as have been long and often ſub- 

_ amd reaſon to apprehend ſorne dangerous diſtempers 


jet ertigo exy, &c. 

2 ogy in — bs ＋ * and cathar- 
I. The patient muſt be kept to a thin diet, and avoid al fla 
ucs. 


ood. . . 
_ \ name given by the Pagans to certain demi-gods, 
"former! called fawns and ſatyrs. "cio of A ee 
INCU/MBENT), in law, a clerk reſident in his 


ie, ſo called, becauſe he ought to bend his ſtudy to diſcharge 
cu 9 


INCURVA'T ION, the act of bending a bone or other body 
UR * of 
0 S in: . ſmall bone in the internal ear. See EAR. 

A OEFETZIBLE, or INDEFEAZABLE, in law, what cannot 

nulled. : | 

ND ndr. — that which has no certain 
bounds at leaſt aſſignable by the human mind. 
Deſcartes uſes the word, inſtead of infinite, in numbers and 

uantities, to ſignify a number ſo great, that an unit cannot 
be added to it; . a quantity ſo great, as not to be capable 
ddition. ; 

* ꝗ . in the ſchools, alſo denotes a thing that has but 

* extreme; for inſtance, a line drawn from any point and 
extended infinitely, as alſo eternity a parte ante, or eternity a 
parte poſt, q 

| grammar, denotes ſuch nouns, pronouns, verbs, 

— articles fee, which are left in an uncertain inde- 
terminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any particular time, or 

ircumſtance. 

INDELIBLE *, that which cannot be effaced. | 

* The word is Latin, and compounded of in, taken negatively, 
and deles, to blot. 

INDE/MNITY *, an act by which one promiſes to guarantee, 
or fave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs or damage 
that might accrue to him on any particular account. 

* The word is formed of ix, taken negatively, and damnum, loſs. 


INDE/NTED, indentee, in heraldry, when the outline of a bor- 
der, ordinary, &c. is notched like the teeth of a ſaw. 
INDENTURE, in law, a writing which comprizes ſome con- 
trat between two at leaſt, being indented a-top, which cor- 
reſponds to a counter-part, containing the double of the ſame 
contract. It differs from a deed-poll, in that this laſt is a ſingle 
deed, and is not indented. . 
INDEPE/NDENTS, a ſect of Puritans, particularly in Great 
Britain, the Britiſh colonies, and the united provinces. 'T hey are 
called Independents, as denying not only any ſubordination a- 
mong their clergy, but alſo all dependency on any other aſſembly. 
Theyare in effect Calviniſts, the difference between them, and 
the reſt of the reformed, being rather political than religious. 
INDETERMINATE, in geometry, a quantity either of time 
or pl-ce, which has no certain or determinate bounds. 
XDETERMINATE, or INDETERMINED Problem, that whereof 
there may be ſeveral, or even an infinite number of ſolutions. 
INDEX, in anatomy, denotes the fore-finger. See HAND. 


* The word is Latin, ſo called from indico, to point, as that 
finger is generally uſed ſo. 


The days on which future criſes may be preſaged, are likewiſe 
called dies Indices, 

"DEX, in arithmetic, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
the characteriſtic, or exponent of a logarithm, being the firſt 
number ſtanding on the left hand of the point: It ſhews how 
many places the abſolute, number belonging to the logarithm 
conſiſts of, and of what nature it is, whether an integer or a 
fraction. As in this logarithm, 2.523421, 2 ſhews you that the 
abſolute number anſwering to it conſiſts of three places, being 
©#4y5 one more than the Index. If the abſolute number be a 
Fraction, then the Index of the logarithm hath a negative ſign. 
dec LOGARITHM 

| IxDex, of a globe, a little ſtile or gnomon fitted on to the north 

pole, and turning round with it, pointing to certain diviſions 
inthe hour-circle. See GLOBE. 

IxDEx, 01 INDICE, a congregation at Rome, &c. whoſe buſineſs 

„ cxamine books, and to put ſuch, as they think fit to pro- 
dit the reading and ſelling of, into an Index. 
he catalogues themſelves of theſe prohibited books are called 
"Ces or expurgatory Indices: Among which ſome are con- 


ng porely and abſolutely, and others only, till they be 


— 


The moſt conſiderable of all the Indices is that of Sottomayor, 
ich was made for all the ſta 


hy tes ſubject to the king of Spain, 
i 106 mprehends all the other Indices, coming down as low 


3 Ys exutus Indicus, in botany, a ſmall berry of a 
"ry: b Ig" a depreſſion or dent on one ſide ; 
© lize ok a large pea z its ſurface is ſomewhat 


1 N 


wtinkled, and is of a ſoft and friable texture, in compariſon of 
moſt other fruits of this kind. It is light, and of a browniſh 
. colour on the ſurface, We have them from Malabar, and 
ſome other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
The tree which produces them is one of the arbores bacciferæ 
fruttu monopyreno of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Breynius un- 
der the name of the arbor Indica coculos officinarum ferens. Its 
leaves are ſmall, and of a cordated or heart-like ſhape ; its 
flowers monopetalous, and divided into five ſegments ; and 
its fruit grows in cluſters, It is little uſed in the ſhops, being 
eſteemed poiſonous. Fiſhermen have a way of mixing it into 
paſtes, which, when eaten greedily by the filh, make them ap- 
1 lifeleſs for a time, and float upon the water. 
*DIAN Leaf, malabrathrum, in botany, a large leaf of an 
oblong figure, conſiderably broad, and of a duſky green or 
ſomewhat browniſh colour. Its ſmell is aromatic and agreeable, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of a mixture of cloves and cinna- 
mon: its taſte is ſomewhat acrid and bitteriſh, but very aro- 
matic. 
The tree which produces the malabathrum is one of the en- 
neandria monogynia of Linnæus, and of the arbores fructu caly- 
culato of Ray. k is a large and lofty tree in its manner of growth, 
and in its flowers and fruit much reſembles the cinnamon-tree. 
Its leaves, when full grown, are ten inches or more in length, 
and fix or eight in breadth. "The flowers ſtand in cluſters in 
the manner of umbels on the tops of the branches, and are of a 
greeniſh white colour; the fruit is of the bigneſs of our cur- 
rant. It is common in Malabar, principally upon the moun- 
tains. It flowers in Auguſt, and its berries are ripe in De- 
cember and January. 
The ancients have ſaid much of the virtues of the malaba- 
thrum; they call it ſtomachic, ſudorific, and cephalic. Dioſcori- 
des aſcribes to it all the virtues of the Indian ſpikenard, but 
he ſays it poſſeſſes them in a ſuperior degree. At preſent it 
is utterly diſregarded, and is only kept in the ſhops as an if 
redient in the theriaca mithridate and ſome other compoſitions. 
ICA*TION, indicatio, in phyſic, denotes the pointing out 
or diſcovering what is fit to be | wa and what means are fit 
to be applied in any caſe, from a knowledge of the nature of 
the diſcaſe and the virtues of medicines, 
There are four kinds of Indication; the prophylactic or pre- 
ſervatory Indication relates to the preſervation of health, by 
averting diſeaſes ; the curatory Indication to the removal of 
diſeaſes ; and the vital Indication to the immediate preſervation 
of life. The fourth Indication is called urgent, mitigatory, or 
palliative, which relates to the mitigation of the ſymptoms, 
when too violent to be neglected till the termination of the 
diſeaſe. 
That part of phyſic which treats of Indications is called ſemei- 
otica. 
INDTCATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mood of conjugating 
verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, paſt, or future. 
InpDiCATIVE * doom See COLUMN. 
INDICA'TOR, a muſcle of the index, the fame with EX- 
TENSOR Irdicis, which fee. 
INDIVCTION, the convoking an corleſiaſtical aſſembly or coun- 
cil; it is alſo applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions of the ſame council. 
InDicT1ON, in chronology, a kind of epocha, or manner of 
reckoning time among the Romans, containing a cycle of 15 
ears, See CYCLE of indiction. 
There are three kinds of Indiction mentioned in authors: the 
Indiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of Septem- 
ber ; the imperial or Caſarian Indicton, on the fourteenth of 
September; and the Roman or papal Indiction, which is that 
uſed in the pope's hulls, and begins on the firſt of January, 
Since Charlemaigne made the popes ſovereigns, they dated their 
acts by the year of the Indiction, before which time they 
dated them by the years of the emperors. 
INDICTMENT “, in law, a bill of complaint, formally drawn 
up, in behalf of the commonwealth, and exhibited as an 
accuſation of one for ſome oftence, criminal or penal, before 
a jury, and by their verdict preſented to a judge or officer that 
has power to certify the puniſhment which the law appoints 
on ſuch criminals, whereupon execution enſues according] y. 
* The word is derived from the old French endi&er, and that 
from the Greek dn, both ſignifying the ſame thing. 


This accuſation the jury do not receive, till the party that of- 
fereth the bill, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and profer 
his oath for the truth of it. 

Indictment is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs from 
an accuſation, in that the preferrer is no way tied to the proof 


thereof upon any penalty, if it be not proved, except there 
appear a conſpiracy. 


INDIGE'STION, indigeſtio, a want of due coction, either in 
the food, the humors of the body, or excrements. 


INDVGETES “, in antiquity, a name given to ſome of the 
heathen deities, 


* The word is variouſly derived ; the moſt probable opinion is, 
that it is formed of in, and dego, to dwell. 
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Theſe Indigetes were alſo called local gods, being ordinari! 
men deified, who were eſtet med to be the protectors of thoſe 

places where they were deiſied. 

"The ancients called a people of Spain by the name of Indigetes, 


2 


who now inhabit Ampourdan, in the principality of Catalonia, 
| upon 
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INDIGNATO/RIUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the eye, the 
ſame with appucroR Oc, which ſee. It is fo called, as 
being ſuppoſed to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, 
INDIGO, a dyer's drug, of a —_— colour, brought hither 


anil, and we anele, Indian woad, glaſtum Indicum, blue weed 


INDIRF/CT Modes of ſyllogiſm, in logic, are the five laſt modes 


InDIr cr Proportion. See PROPORTION. 
INDIVV/DUAL, individuum, in logic, a being of any ſpecies 


INDIVTSIBLES, in geometry, thoſe indefinitely ſmall ele- 


INDO/RSEMENT. See ENDORSING. 
INDU/CTION, in logic, a confequence drawn from principles 


IND 


upon the frontiers of France, and earldom of 1 


which gives an appearance of ſcorn and anger. See EYE. 


from the Eaſt, but efpecially the Weſt- Indies. | 
It is drawn from the leaves of a plant by the Spaniards called 


and indigo. 

When the plant arrives at a certain height, and its leaves are 
in a good condition, they cut them down, and throw them into 
a kind of vat, covering them with water. "Theſe are boiled 
for the ſpace of 24 hours; at the top ſwims a ſcum with all 
the different colours of the rain- bow. Then the water is let 
off into another veſſel, where it is churned and agitated with 
five or ſix long poles, fitted together for the — — 
"Chis is continued, till the water become of a deep green, and 
till the grain is formed; which they diſcover by taking a little 
of it out into another veſſel and fpittirig in it; for, it then a 
bluiſh dreg ſubſide, they ceaſe beating. The matter then pre- 
cipitates, and, when it is well ſettled, they pour off the water. 
Afterwards, the Indigo is put into ſhallow wooden boxes 
and, when it begins to dry, they cut it into flices, and let them 
harden in the ſun. | 

The beſt fort of Indigo is that called ſequiffe, ſo called from 
the village where it is prepared. That is beſt which is in 
fat pieces, moderately thick, pretty hard, clean, light enough 
to ſwim in the water, inflammable, of a fine blue colour, 
marked a little in the inſide with ſilver ſtreaks, and appearing 
reddiſh, when rubbed on the nail. 


It is uſed among the painters, 1 and mixed with white, } 


otherwiſe it would paint blackiſh. 

They mix it with yellow to make a green colour. It is alſo 
uſed by the dyers, and by the laundreſſes, to give a bluiſh caſt 
to the linen. 

Some phyſicians have recommended Indigo in the quantity of 
of a drachm ; but others look upon it as a poiſon; And, in 
Saxony, the internal ufe of it is prohibited. The decoction 
of the root of the plant from whence Indigo is drawn is ſaid to 
be excellent againſt nephritic colics ; its leaves applied to the 
abdomen good to promote urine ; and the Indigo itfelf of good 
uſe in drying of tumors. 


of the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous words baralipton, 
celantis, dabitis, friſeſomorum. 

It is the converſion of the concluſion which renders the modes 
indirect, 

DA Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous ; 
R I There are afflictions which promote ſalvation, : 
I, Therefore there are afflictions which are advantageous, 

D A—Evrery thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous ; 
BI — There are afflictions which promote ſalvation ; 

TIS, Therefore ſome things promoting falvation are afflictions. 


that can be divided into two or more equal, or alike. 
The uſual diviſion is into genera, thofe genera into fpecies, 
and thoſe ſpecies into individuals, 


ments, into which any body may be ultimately reſolved. 
With regard to which notion a line may be (aid to conſiſt of 
points, a ſurface of parallel lines, and a ſolid of parallel and 
{\milar ſurfaces : and then, becauſe each of theſe elements is 
ſuppoſed Indiviſible, if in any figure a line be drawn through 
the elements perpendicularly, the number of points in that line 
will be the ſame as the number of the elements. 

Whence we fee that a paralleJogram, prifm, or cylinder 
is reſolvable into elements, or Indiviſibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel and like to the baſe, but decreafing in arithme- 
tical progreſſion; and fo are the circles which conſtitute the 
parabolic conoid, and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a 
circle or the ſurface of an Iſoſceles cone. a 

A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical curve furfaces, hav- 
ing all the ſame height, and continually decreaſing inwards, 
as the circles of the baſe do on which they inſiſt. 

"I his method of Indiviſibles is only the ancient method of ex- 
hauſtions a little diſguiſed and contracted : it was firſt intro- 
duced by Cavallerius in his Geometria Indivifibilium, anno 
Dom. 1635; purſued after by Torricellius in his works printed 
164.4, and again by Cavallerius himſelf in another treatiſe pub- 
liſhed 1647: and is now allowed to be of excellent uſe in the 
{ſhortening mathematical demonſtrations. 


firſt laid down. 
"There are reckoned three kinds of Induction, 1. That which 
concludes ſome genera! propoſition from an enumeration of all 
the particulars of a kind, which is called dialectie Induction. 
In this way of reaſoning, if one part of the enumeration be 
wanting, it deſtroys the whole. The 2d kind proceeds by 
interrogation, and concludes with a probability: "This is called 
To aun, and was what Socrates ordinarily made uſe of. The 
2d kind of Induchon is properly rhetorical, being a concluſion 
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IsDbUcTION, in law, che giving poſſeſſion to an ; 
his church, by leading him into it, and delive 
keys, by the commiſlary, &c. When a clerk 


a benefice, he is to exhibit his mandate from the bid My 


"Untr, 4 
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archdeacon, &c. and hath a right thereby to be ge Ta, 
his living and, if he be refuſed, he hath a remeg, be, 

the eccleſiaſtical court, and alſo an action of the ca bot a 
mon Jaw, againſt the archdeacon. If the inductor *. 
be inducted be kept out by laymen, the writ de u Ut 
for the clerk directed out of Chancery to the hers l 
county to remove the force. If another clergyman * 
by the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a fpoliation 2 Preſent 
out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the titles, &c, are "ty 
-- ag the right be determined. ene. 

e archdeacon iſſues out a warrnt impower; 

or lettered perſon in his archdeaconry to du nr det 
The inductor takes the clerk by the hand, and 3 

the key of the church, then in the door, and ſays 555 Moy 
of this inſtrument I induct you into the real, actual e 
poral poſſeſſion of the rectory or vicarage - with al oy | 
appurtenances and profits. "Fhis done, he opens the re 
puts the clerk in poſſeſſion, and ſhuts the door upon hin wh 
after he has tolled the bell, if any, comes out and defi . 
inductor to endorſe a certificate of his Induction on "en 1 
deacon's warrant, ſigned by all preſent. When the chu, = 


cannot be had, the clerk's laving hold of the ring — 


ſufficient, and, within the time limited, readin 
prayer and 39 articles in the church — Sogn 
months after this, the clerk muſt read the 39 articles r 
the ſervice of the day, and declare his aflent and conſur. . 
muſt then alſo read the biſhop's Engliſh certificate in whi f 
is the declaration of his conformity; and of all this he — 
have two or three good witneſſes who muſt ſign they — 
him do it. Within three months after Induction, he mud 
alſo take the abjuration oath at the quarter ſeſſions o in fore 
of the courts of record in Weltminſerchall. 
IxDucT10N, in pharmacy, implies ſpreading a plaifter or the 
application of any thing to any part of the body, 
INDU*LGENCE, in the Romiſh church, the remiſfon of 
puniſhment due to a fin, which is granted by the pope 
ſuppoſed to ſave the ſinner from purgatory, 
I'NDURATING, is applied to ſuch things as give a hart; 
conſiſtence to others, either by the greater bl of cher 


du 


and 


particles, or by diſſipating the thinner parts of any matter, 
ſo as to leave the remainder more hard. 
INESCU/TCHEON, in heraldry, a ſmall eſcutcheon borne in 
a larger one, as part of ſome coat. 
It is ſometimes called an Eſcutcheon of pretence. Thus he 
who marries an heirefs, bears her coat of arms on an Eu- 
cheon of pretence, in the middle of his own coat. 
IN /e, is applied to fuch things as actually exiſt. A thing thit 
is not, but may be, they ſay is in poſſe, being caſual, and a 
beſt but a poſſibility. 
INFA/LLIBLE “*, what cannot deceive, nor be deceived. 
Ihe word is Latin, and formed of in, taken privately, and as, 
to deceive. 
INFAMOUS *, in general, denotes fomething notoriouſly con- 
traxy to virtue or honour. 

Ihe word is derived from the Latin in, and ſana, report. 
IxFamovs, in law, denotes a perſon of no repute in the wt! 
There are two kinds of infamy ; ſome perfons being Intamc 
de jure, or ſtigmatized by public judgments : Others are . 
famous de facto, as being of a ſcandalous profeſſion, © 1 
catchpole, hangman, informer, &c. 

I'NFANT, infans. The diſeaſes incident to little children, 2nd 
thoſe newly born, are the thruſh, pukings, coughs, watchin? 
ſtartings, inflammations of the nave], runnings of the ears, 27 
| * gripes. When they begin to breed teeth, troubleſome itchun? 
| of the gums, fevers, convulſions, diarrhœa's happen, el Cay 
when they put forth the canine teeth, and in thole parties 
larly who are very groſs and inclinable to be coftive. * on 
advanced from four to ten years and longer, they labour _ 
inflammations of the Re” a inward luxations of the ern 
next the head, aſthma's, ſtone, round belly-worms, AT 
penſile warts, ſaty riaſes, ſtranguries, ſcrophulous tumors, 3 
other tubercles. 7 EE. 
Of all the ?Mictions which torture tender Infants, violent p 
of the abdomen and inflations moſt frequently occur. 


, 9 2 k . 1529 
cipal intention of the phyſician, in order to cure theſe, 5 


. . - ; . lies 110M 
prime viz. If the diforder, as it generally happens, Ale ©; 


vitiated milk. the nurſe is either to be changed, of ca oy 
be taken that ſhe do not at that time indulge bertel“ 1 
tulent food; and gentle laxatives, if ſne be rn” : d of 
per for the nurſe. Among theſe, the prepreg * oy” 
are the moſt eligible : Nor are carminative mea” a 
beneficial to the nurſe. But nothing relieves Infants © bibs 5 
clyſters and the internal exhibition of preparations o 110 922 
as alſo a ſcruple of aniſeed groſſy pounded, if given 

firſt ſpoonful of ſugared pap. | 
If there be a ſuſpicion of worms, it is proper t 
dies accommodated to kill and diſlodge theſe 
External remedies ſhould alſo be applied agal 
this diſorder, as emollients. 

Epilepſies and convulſions are generally 


* 


drawn from ſome example or authority. 


childhood, which continues from the firſt to 
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wr nervous, membranous, and exquiſitel 
becauſe, * bam ef tender and very moveable ſmall 
ſerilible pa h being irritated, hou in the ſlighteſt manner, 
gbres, Leah thrown into ſpaſmodic commotions. 
1 e eder take its riſe from a fright or violent paſſion of 
Who it is proper to give what gently curbs the inordinate 
the nur; motions of the nervous ſtem, ſuch as emollient 
and go dyſters, and antiſpaſmodic powders either 
Du f or in ſome water of a ſedative quality. If it 
exidite the milk rendered corroſive in the Infant, beſides de- 
1e lers, abſorbent powders exhibited with ſaffron, 
mulcent "(mall quantity of the extract of caſtor, are of ſin- 
pak, er eſpecially if pretty rich decoCtion of harts-horn 
he drink. But, if the prime viz are to be purged, this 
fwered by a decoction impregnated with manna, ſuc- 
ir exhibit with a few drops of the oil of tartar per de- 
ca I tropped into it. If the diſorder . from too large 
_—_— of grols milk, the Infant- ſhould be fed with leſs, 
ach liments given, as render it more fluid. Likewiſe a 
third or fourth part of a grain of emetic tartar, mixed with ſy- 
" of violets and ſome proper diſtilled water, is often ſervice- 
195 when given out o the paroxyſm. When the meconium 
uces this diſorder, it ought to be evacuated by gentle laxa- 
4 mixed with abſorbents. Worms are to be expelled by 
or a” accommodated to them. If an epilepſy proceed from 
* Alon of the itch, a ſcald head, &c. thoſe things ſhould 
ed which may recal the impure matter to the ſurtace of 
the body, and 3 applied to the nape of the neck 
dare been found very beneficial. ; | 
As to an atrophy in children, where there is a gradual con- 
ſumption of the whole body, attended commonly with an in- 
fation of the abdomen, and an extraordinary injury of the ſe- 
eral functions, we are, in general, to take care, that, after 
weaning, they be ſupplied with food of ſuch a kind, as adds 
nutriment and ſtrength to the emaciated wa as broths of 
truiſed ſowls, or capons prepared without the fat, paps of 
apples prepared with yolks of eggs and ſugar, togetber with 
a little cinnamon, Mace, and wine. Vhen obſtructions happen 
in the mouths of the lacteals, proper deobſtruents are to be 


end is 


ed. 
7 cardialgia in children principally diſcovers itſelf 5 an un- 
common ſtraightneſs over the breaſt, joined with di cult re- 
ſpuation, by inflations of the abdomen and præcordia, by in- 
vietudes and eructations; to which flight fevers and convul- 
= are frequently joined. 

During the fit, but little milk ſhould be given the Infant, and 
antiſpaſmodic abſorbent powders, with ſome carminative water, 
fhould be adminiſtered both to the nurſe and Infant; and, for 
their drink, gelatinous decoctions of harts-horn and correcting 
emulſions. To diſcharge the flatulencies, gently carminative 
and emollient clyſters ſhould be given: An outward appli- 
cation of paregorics is likewiſe very beneficial. 

After the fit, in order to remove the fomes of the diſtemper, 
not only the nurſe, but alſo the Infant ought to be gently freed 
from the ſordes lodged in the ſtomach nn inteſtines, not omit- 
ung at the ſame time the uſe of corroborating and ſtomachic 
medicines, | 

Tocure the iſchury or retention of urine in children, the nurſe, 
while ſhe gives ſuck, and the Infant, when weaned, muſt avoid 
A improper aliments and unwholſome drinks. But, if the diſ- 
eaſe be ſupported by an obſtructed evacuation by ſtool, reſins 
impregnated with rhubarb ſhould be taken in proper aliments, 
r Clyſters ſhould be duly injected. When the diſcharge of 
vine is ſuppreſſed by calculous fragments obſtructing the ure- 
tra, emollient clyſters are in like manner of ſervice. Internal- 
ly antifpaſmodics ſhould be adminiſtered ; and externally baths 
in which emollient ſubſtances have been boiled, are highly 
beneficial ; as alſo bags fitted with the ſame things applied 
am to the region of the pubes, the anointing which with the 
ot Vorpions is alſo productive of happy effects. 

he cure of a cough and aſthma in Infants, abſorbent pow- 
gero the root of Florentine orris, ſperma ceti, and ſugar-candy, 
mernally exhibited, are highly beneficial, and all the methods 
r whereby tranſpiration _ not only be promoted, but a 
delolution of the inſpiſſated fluids commodiouſly obtained. 
n althma attended with a cough proceed from acid and 
ne cmudities in the ſtomach, a mild emetic is often ſuc- 
als and this end is likewiſe very well anſwered by emol- 
©: and carminative clyſters. If a repelled, acrid and ex- 
Vendiious matter give birth to the diſorder, beſides inter- 
© eties, gentle veſicatories, applied to the nape of the 
p. „ Aten produce a happy effect. | 
d Cubercles and catarrhous defluxions, ſuch infu- 
CET de exhibited to the nurſe as dilute the blood and 
W Infant ſhould have laxatives adminiſtered. Inflam- 
e the parotid glands are, beſides the internal uſe of 
„ta de treated externally with the ſimple diachylon 
_— ec with camphire z and, if the tumor cannot be 
Gs to de mati rated by emollient cataplaſms. 
388 of hiccups and vomitings in Infants, if milk 
Pu ly offend, its quantity ought to be leſſened; but, 
der proceed from its depraved quality, we ought 
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* oper excretion of it both from the nurſe and In- 


As to coſtiveneſs in children, the nurſe ſhould uſe a light 
and reſolving diet, exhibiting, at proper intervals, Cutrants, 
either in the form of an electuary, with rhubarb and ſugar, or 
boiled with apples. But the Infant is relieved either by ſy- 
rup of ſuccory with rhubarb, and a few grains of white mecho- 
acan at proper intervals, or clyſters of a decoction of oats with 
honey and butter, or of whey and Venice ſoap. The navel 
ſhould alſo be anointed with gil of fweet almonds, mixed with 
: due quantity of the trochiſci albandal, reduced to pow- 
er, 

Adiarrheea or exceflive flux ought not to be ſuddenly checked, 
eſpecially if children bear it well, and if its ſuppreſſion be not 
indicated as proper. But, when this happens, we muſt have a 
regard to the nurſe's milk, and, if ſhe lay a foundation for the 
diſtemper, ſhe muſt be changed, uſing at the ſame time a pro- 
per ptiſan. The diſordered Infant may be relieved by taking 
internally'powders of Armenian bole and crabs-eyes, with a 
few grains of the bark of caſcarilla, to which may be added, 
as circumſtances require, amber and a third part of the theri- 
aca ccœleſtis for a doſe; and externally the belly is to be anoint- 
- — * og — And beſides theſe, in ſuch a ſtate 
of the diſeaſe, great advantage accrues from the uſe of clyſters. 
Fred. Hoffman. Tug N 


The ſame Hoffman gives the following regimen ſor young 
children. 

As ſoon as the child is brought into the world, it ought imme- 
diately after the ligature, and cutting of the umbilical veſſels, to 
be waſhed in a warm bath prepared of water alone, or a mix- 
ture of wine and water. The midwife too ſhould, if there ap- 
pear any thing ill formed by the birth, faſhion it better, and 
reſtore it to its natural ſhape. But, above all, ſhe muſt obſerve 
whether the child be ſtrong and robuſt, or weak and infirm, 
which lait may be diſcovered from its voice and reſpiration, If 
the new-born Infant be found to be preternaturally weak, it 
ſhould be waſhed with warm wine, rubbing it gently, and 
breathing ſtrongly into its mouth, after chewing aromatics, or 
giving it a ſmall quantity of Rheniſh wine, or cinnamon-Wa- 
ter, 

But, as the tender Infant muſt be ſecured from the injuries of 
the air by ſoft linen, and commodious bandages, great caution 
is requiſite, leſt ſome damage be done, and a foundation laid 
for future diſorders. 

The next care is, that Infants be ſeaſonably purged. For this 
purpoſe providence has kindly furniſhed the mother at firſt with 
thin ſweetiſh milk termed coloſtrum, whoſe deterging and di- 
luting quality opens the body much better and ſafer than the 
moſt ſelect evacuants. | 

If the mother's nipples be too ſmall, or too thick, or if the 
mother have not a mind to give ſuck, or have not milk ſoon 


enough, it is much better for the firſt four and twenty-hours 


that the body ſhould be freed by other proper laxatives from 
its meconium, than immediately after the birth to deliver the 
Infant to a robuſt fat nurſe to be ſuckled. 
Milk deſervedly conſtitutes the principal and univerſal aliment, 
becauſe it ſupplies both meat and drink at the ſame time, is 
grateful to the ſtomach, and for this purpoſe was it wiſely or- 
dered by the Creator, that healthy women, immediately after 
their delivery, ſhould accumulate a ſufficient quantity of it in 
their breaſts. The milk of nurſes ſhould be pure and tempe- 
rate, which is beſt obtained, if they obſerve an exact method of 
diet. 
A hired nurſe ſhould be healthy, in the flower of her age, from 
twenty to thirty, rather lean than fat, of good — com- 
poſed in mind, neither melancholic, paſſionate, nor a drunk- 
ard; nor, laſtly, let her milk be too ſtale, Farther let her 
obſerve a regular diet; and not paſs from a hard and ſparing 
food, to one which is delicate and plentiful, but rather ac- 
cuſtom herſelf to it by degrees. If the is deprived of ſleep in 
the night, let her repair that loſs in the morning, yet ſo as not 
to indulge it too far, 
The quantity of milk to be ſucked cannot be exactly deter- 
mined ; but the general practice is to give the breaſt for the 
month every two hours; after three or four months, fix or 
ſeven times, and at laſt only twice or thrice in a day, till the 
ear is expired, 

f the milk alone be not ſufficient to ſupport the child, there 
are other aliments contrived for this purpoſe ſuited to various 
countries and people; the moſt common are paps made of 
crumbs of bread &c. But I very much doubt, whether Infants, 
eſpecially the very tender ones, are capable of diflolving per- 
fectly this viſcid food, and rather think that they pave the way 
for obſtructions of the viſcera and meſentery. Nor can I ap- 
prove of that pernicious cuſtom of giving children pap rolled 
firſt in the nurſe's mouth, and mixed with her ſaliva ; becauſe, 
by ſuch maſtication, not only the moſt ſubtile part of the pap 
is ſucked out, but alſo any infection of the ſaliva and corrupted 
teeth are eaſily communicated to the Infants, 

In the ſpace of a year, or a little more, when children have ar- 
rived at ſuch a habit as to digeſt other aliments, they may be 
weaned, But, at that time a large quantity and variety of 
food, and aliments of a hard digeſtion, ſhould be avoided, 
I have found nothing more uſeful for the prevention of the 
diſeaſes of Infants, than to give often to the nut ſe and child, 
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in a large quantity, infuſions of herbs which ſweeten the blood, 
made with water, 4 3 
To prevent the coagulation of the milk in the ſtomach and 
duodenum, abſorbent powders are extremely efficacious ; and 
ſometimes gentle laxatives, if neceſſary, ſhould be interpoſed, 
by which the injuries from coagulated milk are likewiſe in a 
great meaſure prevented. Fred. Hoffman. 


IxFanT, in law, a perſon under the age of one and twenty 


ears; and before that age any deed or writing may be nulled; 
e may purchaſ? without the conſent of another, but at full 


| . may wave or ſtand to it, as he likes, as may his heirs. 


oke on Littletcn ſays, ſect. 405, that an Infant ſhall not be 


puniſhed till the age of fourteen, which be takes to be the age | 
o diſcretion ; nor ſhall the act of an Infant be imputed to 

him, no not in caſe of high treaſon, till this age: Though 
others uo that an Infant eight years of age, or upwards, may | 


commit homicide and be hanged for it, if by any other act it 
| ar that he had knowledge of good and evil ; for here ma- 


| litia ſupplebit ætatem. At fourteen. he may, before a judge, 


chuſe new guardians, when he will, and conſent to marriage; 
which laſt a female may do at twelve, Till the age of fourteen, 


guardians are appointed by will or the ordinary; and a father 


is a natural guardian. 


NFA NTA, rinfante, a title of honour given to the royal chil- 
_ dren: of Spain and Portugal; every daughter, not being the 
heir, is called Infanta, but the heir, princeſſa. In like manner | 
the ſons are called infantes, and the heir princeps. 


Pelagius, biſhop af Oviedo in 1190, informs us that theſe titles 
were uſed in Spain, ever ſince the reign of king Eyremond II, 
though it be uſually ſaid, that Sancho, the ſon of Eleanor of 
| ſand, and Ferdinand of Caſtile, was the firſt that bore it. 


En 
I'NF ANTRY, denotes the foot ſoldiers in an army, or other 
corps, and ſtands contradiltinguiſhed.from the cavalry or horſe, 


See ARMY. 


INFA'TUATE *, infatuated, when a perſon is ſo prepoſ- 


ſeſſed in favour of any perſon or thing, eſpecially when it does 
not deſerve it, as that he cannot be eaſily diſabuſed. i 
* The word is Latin, in/atzatus, compounded of ix, and faturs, 
fooliſh, which is derived from far, to ſpeak out, as * — 
and prieſts among the Greeks and Romans uſed to be ſeized 
with a kind of madneſs or folly, when they made predictions 
or delivered oracles. 


The Romans called thoſe infatuati, infatuated, who fancied 


they had ſeen viſions, or imagined that the god Faunus, whom 
1 5 called fatuus, had appeared to them. 
F / 


CTION, infettis, in medicine, the ſame with contagi- 

on, which is the catching a diſeaſe by certain fine particles or 

_ effluvia that fly off from diſtempered hodies, and, mixingjwith 

the juices of others, occaſion the ſame diſorders as in the 
bodies they came from. | 


The word is Latin, and derived from i»fcio, that properly ſig- 
nifies to dye with any colour, or cauſe ſomething to be im- 


bibed 


INFERIOR, inner, and ſtands oppoſed to ſuperior. 
INFERIOR Fat. See JAW, 
INFE/RNAL Stone, in pharmacy, is uſually prepared from an 


evaporated ſolution of ſilver, but it is much better made 
from the cryſtals of filver in the following eaſy manner: 
Put the — of ſilver into a clean glaſs veſſel, ſet it over 
burning charcoal, and let the cryſtals melt ; when no more 
{ſmoke ariſes from the melted matter, pour it out of the glaſs 
into little cylindric cavities formed in clay, or in any thing 
elſe that will give it an oblong form. As ſoon as the matter 
is cold, take it out of the mould, wrap it in ſome warmed 
paper, and dry it thoroughly in it; then wipe the ſurface and 
put it up into a clean dry bottle, and cork it well up. It will 
keep thus many years ; it is a very powerful cauſtic, eating 
away the fleth and even the bones it is applied to, only moiſt. 
ening the end of it firſt. 
The pretended tinctures of ſilver as have been often obſerved are 
only tinctures of copper, and are therefore not to be ventured 
internally; every coloured tincture of filver may be boldly 
declared to be ot this kind; and, as to the colourleſs ones, we 
have not heard that they have any virtue. 


The only preparation of filver we ſhall add, is, that liquor 


kept by many as a mighty ſecret for tinging hair of any colour 
to a fine black. 

Take three drachms of crude mercury, diſſolve it in an ounce 
and a half of aqua fortis, add to this two ounces of the ſolution 


olf ſilver deſcribed under & r, and pour the whole into a veſſel 


of clean water ſo much in quantity that the whole may not be 
able to corrode copper, nor raiſe bubbles on its ſurface. This 
is the moſt certain of all proofs that the liquor has its due 
ſthength, and, when it has ſtood by about a month, it may be 
uſed with ſafety, 


INFIBULA'TION *, infibulatio, a cuſtom, among the Ro- 


mans, in order to preſerve the voices of their ſinging boys, be- 
ing an operation the very reverſe to circumciſion, 


*The word is Latin, and derived from ix, and filula a bottom, 
or ring of metal. 


does not believe the doctrines of chriſtianity. Baptiſm makes 
the ſpecifical difference between a heretic and an Infidel. 


—— _——_——— 


— 


—— 


INFIDEL, denotes a perſon not baptized, and alſo one that | 


near the truth, the errors in the conc 
ſmall, which being at laſt thrown out of the 2 


| ” accurately true. This is the true riſe of * * 


ſon for NT them, when the operation is over ; bit üg. 


have fo mutual a dependence one upon another, 


none, is contrary to the definition both of ratio s, and ibe ch- 


IN F 


INFINITE, that which has neither beginning 


Pp 
which ſenſe God alone is Infinite: It 458 vor end, ; 
had a beginning, but will have no end, oberg whath, 
man ſoul, which, in the ſchools, is called inge ann the ty 
poſt, as infinitum a parte ante denotes what hay * Pre 
ginning. . no e. 


Ix FIN ITE, in mathematics, are ſuch quantities 25 


greater or ſmaller than any aſſignable one, bein ** tte 

indefinite or indeterminate, to which n © * 
reſcribed. , "0 Sent2in Im Ut 

e doctrine of Infinites has given occaſion ſo 

but the true ſtate of the caſe is this: $o long ar as 

upon wrong ſuppoſitions, we muſt never * 

truth; but the nearer our ſuppoſitions are to try 

will de the concluſion; and if theſe uppen: de 


uſion will be 


to arrive 


e deut 
infite 
Infinice) 


| 
cluſion will be the fame as if we had desde © , bean 


nantes in all mathematical computations, and de g. 


be reaſonably demanded, how do we know W. 
ſmall errors A the concluſion ariſe from like cre inf 
miſſes ? And the anſwer is, becauſe theſe two forts © 
! that one 1 
not be made to vaniſh, but the other will n Bo 
with it. If it be further demanded, what 22 "ma 
ſitions are from which theſe infinitely ſmall ee fd 
I anfwer, in the firſt place, the ſuppoſing magnitudes to va 
quantity which in reality have none at all, but have int ny 
Joſt it, either by running into infinity on the one hang. . 
nothing on the other. Thus if we ſuppoſe the point _ 
actually coincide with the angular point C (plate XVI. 
fe, 15.) the line D G or d will not only comparatively, h. 
abſolutely be equal to nothing; that is, it will be no lng v. 
nor can any uſe be made of it: But by allowing the * 
have ſome quantity, though infinitely ſmall, or le than ay 
that can be aſſigned, we tacitly ſuppoſe the point D nc: f 
be actually in the angular point C, but infinitely near it. 

A quantity, after it is reduced to nothing, ceaſes to be 4 quar- 
tity ; and if © have no quantity, neither can its reciprocal 
or any magnitude expreſſed by it, be ſaid to have any: By 
the reciprocal of nothing ſignifies a magnitude infinitely gen a 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, and can no more be (aid to hare 
quantity, than abſolute nothing can; and to compare ſuch 
magnitudes in reſpect of their quantity, which actualy ha 


ject of proportion: Nay, I know not whether the greatk 
part, if not all the difficulties that are ſaid to attend the ide: 
of infinity, and our inability to comprehend it, ouoht nc 
rather to be charged upon the abſurdity of comparing thing 
together which in their own natures are incapable of al um- 
pariſon. It is ſaid indeed that Infinite parallelopipeds fanding 
perpendicularly upon finite Baſes, and upon the fame pla, 
are in proportion as their baſes ; which is true: But this 
not comparing magnitudes in reſpect of the quantity they have 
not, but in refpett of the quantity they have; one of the 
parallelopipeds may be ſaid to be broader or thicker than at- 
ther, though not higher. Thus, if v be any quantity where 
the multiples 2 1 and 3 r are taken, 27 may be fad to ben 
Zr as 2 to 3, whether » be finite or Infinite, or infinite! 
{mall ; nay though r ſhould ſignify an impoſſible quantity, 
vV —1, V — 2, &c. but then the quantity of this prop 
does not depend upon the quantity 7, but upon the coeticien" 
2 and 3. But I muſt here take notice however that i'r i 
actually Infinite, I mean in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
2r and 3r muſt then be meant, not quantities twice or three 
as big as r, in the ſame reſpect wherein it is Infinite, but = 
or thrice taken, which is no way abſurd ; for if it be ps 
for any one Infinite quantity to exiſt, that is not c 
Infinite, it will be as poſſible for others to exiſt of the re 
kind, independently of the former: A parallelopipes u. 
infinitely extended only as to its length, and that bc 
wards and backwards, may however receive ay addition, © 
be increaſed or diminiſhed in any proportion in reſent * 
finite dimenſions, but not in reſpect to its finite dimen'1005; . 
this is all the proportion I can conceive Infinite quatt 
capable of. See Phileſephical Tranſactions N* 195: k 
But if we contract a little the ſenſe of the word, ans d) wy 
quantities underſtand, not ſuch as are abſolute!y _— 
but whoſe bounds are at a greater than any afſignadle © pu 
one from another ; and if, agreeably hereto, by an) 8 
ſmall quantity we underſtand, not abſolute ne r 
tity whoſe bounds are coincident, but ſuch a one whot . 
are nearer to each other than any aſſignable diſtance; 1155 
confeſs I do not ſee then why addition, ſubtraction, * gu 
cation, diviſion, proportion, extraction of roots, e. | 
on, &c. ſhould not be as applicable to this ſort a 290 2 
to finite ones, and in the ſame ſenſe; nor can 5 11 1 
ſurdity in this notion, ſince every quantity 2 «Tobi 
an abſolute ſenſe, muſt neceſſarily include one that eu F 
in this ſenſe. Let us aſſume any where a pals T ont * 
to a center all others may be referred; and in t - "fit 
panſe of ſpace or matter (for ſomething mut? 1 


r 


"WF" denied but that there actually exiſt parts of 

ba l ang y other points at a greater than any 
* diſtance from the point aſſumed ; and if ſo, then the 
aign? between) any one of theſe points and the point aſſum- 
diftance de a line whoſe extremes are nevertheleſs at a greater 
el will diſtance one from another. After the ſame 
than 1 aſſuming lines or planes inſtead of points, may be 
manner, 79 J the exiſtence of planes and ſolids whoſe 
n are at 2 greater than any aſſignable diſtance from each 


ben we are upon this ſubzect. it will perhaps be expected 
bould ſay ſomething concerning the ultimate ratio's of 
Woes increaſing an decreaſing in infinitum, ſo frequent 
We 8 philoſophy, whereof he was the firſt eſtab] ſher. 
n P at man made uſe of this doctrine in moſt of thoſe 
i ſcoveries wherewith he has obliged the learned world; 
3 way being much ſhorter than that which the ancients 
— gemonſtrating the truth of their propoſitions by ſhewing 
ere 
of indiviſibles ſo much cultiva y Cavallerius, Tor- 
Mus. and others. . 
mp = then to give a proper idea of theſe ratio's, we muſt 
© obſerve, that there are two ways whereby a quantity may 
ite nothing; either in time when a quantity paſſes from 
* * ſtate ſbeceſively through all leſſer degrees of magni- 
ar into nothing, which the mathematicians call vaniſhing ; 
or in an inſtant, when a quantity paſſes at once from a finite 
#:te into a ſtate of nothingneſs. As if a heavy body be thrown 
directly upwards with a certain degree of velocity, if it aſcends 
till, by the continual force of its gravity n by contrary 
way, it has loft all its motion, this motion may be ſaid to be 
lat in time: But if, during its aſcent, it happens to ſtrike 
upon any obſtacle above it, the motion at the time of the ſhock 
may be ſaid to be loſt in an inſtant; eſpecially if both the 
10 and the 1 be ſuppoſed * 1 _ or _ 
the ſame ways that motion ma eſtro it may be 
— for —— 5 may be faid either to wat in 
produced; Y i 
time, as when a heavy body falls from reſt, or to be commu- 
vicated in an inſtant, as by the force of percuſſion. 
N.B. By an inſtant is meant a point of time, and not a mo- 
nent, or any ſmall part of it. : 
Now to apply this diſtinction to our preſent purpoſe, let us ſup- 
poſe two variable quantities A and B to fink by degrees from 
their preſent ſtate into nothing, ſo as to vaniſh both together ; 
tis poſſible notwithſtanding, that the ratio of A to B may all 
this while continue the ſame, or it may be conſtantly increaſ- 
ing, or marr diminiſhing : But this is certain, that the 
inſtant theſe quantities A and B loſe their being, their 
es muſt do ſo too, though perhaps another way; E where 
there are no quantities, there can be no ratio. Let us then 
ſuppoſe (what is often che caſe) that, at the very inſtant the 
quantities A and B vaniſh into nothing, their ratio pailes at 
once from a finite ſtate into nothing: This finite ratio, in the 
laſt inſtant of its exiſtence, is what is called the ultimate ratio 
of the evaneſcent quantities A and B. On the other hand, if 
ve ſuppoſe the quantities A and B to be generated from no- 
thing, that is, to grow from nothing by degrees into a finite 
ſtate; and if at the firſt inſtant of their exiſtence we ſuppoſe 
= ratio to ſtart into being the other way, that is, at once 
om nothing into a finite ſtate; this finite ratio in the firſt in- 
es its — is called the firſt ratio of the naſcent quan- 
tities A and B. Laſtly, if we ſuppoſe the variable quantities 
Aand of paſs from their preſent ſtate ſucceſſively through all 
peater degrees of magnitude into infinity, theſe quantities 
may = 2 this way as well as the other and if the 
ratio breaks off, whilſt it is in a finite ſtate, it is in that 
tate = 2 hin ultimate ratio of the quantities A and B 
mcreating ad infinitum. 
At the beginning of this diſcourſe, we obſerved that infinitely 
lmall errors Wege ſometimes unavoidable in computations 
founded upon wrong ſuppoſitions, and of theſe wrong ſuppoſi- 
* we inſtanced in one only; but there are ſeveral others of 
de eme kind which mathematicians are ſometimes obliged to 
maxe, and which at preſent we ſhall _ point out : As when 


- 'uppoſe curve lines to conſiſt of an Infinite number of in- 
e 


nan. 


p * ba Ny narrow plain annuli, or their contents of 
* 3382 2" of infinitely thin laminz ; when we take 
3 y imait increments of quantities that do not flow 
WY, tor their fluxions; when, in mechanical philoſo- 
Pay, we ſuppoſe 2 continued force to be made up of an Infinite 
"5a 8. my {mall impulſes acting at infinitely ſmall in- 
1 * c. theſe ſuppoſitions are rather infinitely 
8 an accu ately true; and therefore in bur rea- 
Un fg m wa muſt not be ſurprized, if we ſometimes 
be uutel, ſmall errors, which muſt however be quaſh- 
eee 5 can arrive at ſuch a concluſion as accurate rea- 
Hate ee naturally have led us to. 
tis fu ee and more eſpecially thoſe who underſtand 
; »*- ? Ve, generally ſpeaking, referved enough upon it, 


dad Chule xa. ot net 
n her to be deficient than redundant in their expreſ- 


on * f as | . R 
don theſe occaſions z not from any diffidence in their | 


INF 


own principles, but knowing very well how liable matters of 
this nature are to be drawn into diſputes by ſuch as lie upon 
the catch, and make it their chief bulinefs to oppoſe the truths 
— pd ao vg _ never have diſcovered, nor per- 
1:1 ever be able to unde 
InriniTE Series; See SERIES TOR. 
INFINITELY infinite fraftionsz where all the powers of all 
the fractions whoſe numerator is 1, are together equal to an 
unit. See the demonſtration in Host“: Phils, Coll. N. 3. 
Hence it is deduced, 1. That there art not on y infinite pro- 
greſſions, or progreſſions in infiriitum, but alſo Infinitely far- 
ther than one kind of infinity. 2. That the Irifinitely infinite 
progreſſions are notwithſtanding computable and may be 
brought into one ſum ; and that not on y finite, but ſo ſmall, 
as to be leſs than any aſſignable number. 3. That of infinite 
quantities ſome are equal, others unequal. 4. That one infi- 
nite quantity may be equal to 2, 3 or more other quantities, 
whether infinite or finite; | 
INFINITIVE, one of the moods that ſerve for canjugating of 
verbs, and expreſſes things in a looſe indefinite mannet, as 
docere, to teach. 
In moſt languages ancient and modern the Infinitive has a pe- 
culiar termination, as rvrzru in the Greek, ſcribere in the La- 
tin, ecrire in the French, ſcrivere in the Italian, &c. In this 
the Engliſh is defeCtive, being obliged to have recourſe to the 
particle to, except when two or more Infinitive moods follow 
one another, | 
The uſing a number of Infinitives ſucceſſively is a common 
_ in denne 1 * where the Infinitives have no depen- 
ence on each other, they may be uſed elegantly enough. 
INF r the quality by which any thing A awd 
infinite. 
Finite and infinite are looked upon as the modes of quantity, 
and primarily attributed to things that have parts, and are 
capable of increaſe or diminution, by the addition or ſubtraction 
of any the leaſt part. Such are the ideas of ſpace, duration, 
and number. "This idea we apply to the ſupreme Being pri- 
marily, in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; more figura- 
tively to his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and other attributes 
which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible. We 
have no other idea of this Infinity but what carries with it 
ſome reflection on the number or extent of the acts or objects 
of God's power and wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo 
great, that theſe attributes will not always ſurmount, though 
we multiply them in our thoughts with the Infinity of endleſs 
number, - 
We come by the idea of Infinity thus: Every one that has 
any idea of any ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, &c. finds that 
he can repeat that idea, and join it to a third, and fo on, 
without ever coming to an end of his additions. From this 
power of enlarging lus idea of ſpace, he takes the idea of infi- 
nite ſpace. And in the like manner we come by the idea of 
eternity. 
We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of Infinity of 
ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite. The firſt is nothing 
but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind over any repeat- 
ed idea of ſpace: But to have actually in the mind the idea 
of a ſpace intinite is to ſuppoſe the mind already paſſed over 
all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition 
can never totally repreſent to it; which carries in it a plain 
contradiction, 
To make this plainer, the Infinity of numbers eaſily appears 
to any one that reflects on it; but, how clear ſoever this 
idea may be, there is nothing yet more evident than the 
abſurdity of the idea of an aCtual infinite number. Locke; 
INFV/RMARY, a place appropriated for the cure or nurſing of 
the weak and ſickly. See HOSPITAL. 


INFLAMMATION *, inflammatic, phlegmon, in medicine, 


a diſorder ſo called, as it produces effects ſimilar to thoſe of 
fire, 

* The word is Latin, and derived from in, and famma, flame. 
An Inflammation is a preſſure and attrition of the red arterial 
blood ſtagnating in the {malleſt canals, produced by the motion 
of the reſt of the blood, thrown into violent and forcible com- 
motions by means of a fever. Its ſeat is every part of the 
body in which there are reticular diſtributions of arteries, or 
the origins of lymphatic and arterial veſſels. 

In the cure of an Inflammation by reſolution the following 
intentions are to be purſued: 1. The farther injury of the 
veſſels is to be prevented. 2. The injury already done them 
is to be removed. 3. Fluidity and mildneſs are not only to 
be reſtored to, but alſo preſerved in the obſtructing matter. 
4. Or, if this end cannot be obtained, it is to be forced back 
into larger veſſels. 

The farther injury of the veſſels is prevented, firſt, by reFov- 
ing or correcting the known productive cauſes of the Inflam- 
mation; and, ſecondly, by leſſening the impetus of the artcrial 
blood by means of veneſection and purging. | 

The ſecond intention is obtained in two manners, either by 
ſo relaxing the obſtructed veſſels, that they may tranſmit thro 

their extremities the obſtructing molecules into the veins z or 
by ſo conſtricting the veſſels by means of refrigerants, repel- 
lents, and aſtringents, that the obſtructing matter may be 
repelled from the narrow to the large parts of the veſſels. But 
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cheſe reftigerants, repellents, and aſtringents are only ſome- 
times, not always beneficial In — Inflammations they 
are often highly ſerviceable, if applied in the beginning. But 
when the Giſeaſe is of longer ſtanding, the inflammatory 
obſtructing matter impacted in the veſſels is not capable of 
being ſo eaſily repelled. In this caſe relaxing and aperient 
medicines are'of all others moſt proper. With theſe anodynes, 
or ſuch medicines as allay pain, may alſo be mixed. 
The Auidity of the obſtructing matter is procured by attenuat- 
ing and diluting it ; and that by reſtoring the elaſtic oſcillations 
of the veſſels 3 by diminiſhing the diſtending fluids by means 
ol veneſection and ftrong purging z as alſo by adding a ſtimu- 
us to the fibres by means of thin aromatic liquors drank warm, 
fomentations, frictions, the application of cupping-glaſſes and 
ſcarifications. 
The obſtructing matter is forced from narrow to wider parts 
of the veſſels by a large evacuation of the arterial and venous 
fluids by means of veneſection, by a relaxation of the fibres, 
and by artificial frictions, a 
INFLATION , inflatio, the diſtending any flaccid body with 
wind. 
* 'The word is Latin, and derived from inflo, to blow into. 


INFLE'CTION, in optics, which was firſt obſerved by Dr. 
 Hooke, is a multiplicate refraction of the rays of light, whereby 
their progreſs is hindered from going on in a right line, and 
© infleted or deflected by a curve. See LIGHT. 
2 0 13 In the formation of a curve line 2 CE 
te XXXVIII. fo. 14.) if the generating point, after it 
| Bel detenbed a oo of ! AC L. towards the axis 
A D, ſhall begin to move by a law different from what it firſt 
ſet out with, fo as to deſcribe the part E H convex towards 
the ſame right line A D; the point E where the generating 
point received the new direction, which divides the concave 
from the convex part, and conſequently is at the end of one, 
and at the beginning of the other, is called the point of Inflec- 
tion, as long as the curve, being continued in E, keeps its 
direction the ſame : But it is called the point of retrogreſſion, 
when it inflects back again towards that part or fide from 
whence it took its original, 
Theſe things being premiſed ; from E, the ſuppoſed point of 
Inflection, Tet the ordinate D E be drawn, and the tangent 
E V to meet the diameter A D produced in V. Again, from 
C, ſome other point of the curve, ſituated between E, the 
point of Inflexion, and the vertex of the curve A, let another 
« ordinate BC be drawn parallel to the former ordinate D E, 
and TC a tangent to the point C, to cut the ſame diameter 
AD produced in T. This being done, it is evident (ſup- 
poſing the ordinate B C in a flowing ſtate) that the nearer it 
approaches the ordinate D E, the greater will be the diſtance 
A T, intercepted between the vertex of the curve A; and 
the interſection I of the tangent, with the diameter pro- 
longed, till at laſt when the ordinate B C arrives at, and co- 
incides with the ordinate D E, the point T will coincide 
with the point V, and conſequently the diſtance V A, between 
A the vertex and the interſection * of the tangent VE, with 
the diameter A D produced, will in this caſe become a max- 
imum. 


Wherefore putting AD = x, DE = y, it will be as v * 229: 


Dy; from whence taking x = AD, we fhall have 
F 


AVS a maximum; conſequently (ſuppoſing + a 
Jy . 


. . . . 
conſtant quantity) its fluxion . — ; = , 
3 y 

or nothing: Whence we ſhall have 22. — 
TOES —— 7 

TY m_ FT. 

— = 0, Conſequently, — = „. Whence — 

P 


y x e, and y =o. And hence we have a general rule 
to find the point of Inflection or retrogreſſion in any curve be- 


ing given; if we find the valve of y in x and again find the 
- Auxion of that valve (ſuppoſing x to be a conſtant quantity) 


we ſhall have the valve of y in x x, which being put equal 

to nothing or infinity, as the cafe requires, we ſhall have ſuch 

a valve of AD, that its correſpondent ordinate D E ſhall 

interſect the curve ACE in the point of Infleftion or retro- 
greſſion. 

INFLECTION, in grammar, the variation of verbs and nouns in 

* their tenſes, caſes, and declenſions. 

INELUENCE., in aftrology, a quality ſuppoſed to flow from 
the heavenly bodies either with their heat or light, to which 
aſtrologers idly attribute all ſublunary events. 

FNFLUENT, is applied to a liquor or juice, according to 
the laws of circulation, falling inio any receptacle in the body. 
Thus, with reſpect to the common receptacle, the chyle is 
its Influent juice; and fo is the bile to the gall-bladder ; the 
venal blood to the heart in its diaſtole, and the like. 


f INFORM ACTION, in law, is much the ſame for the king, as 


declaration for a common perſon. This is not always done 


7 
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directly by the king's attorney, or cl 
— — — on — ore om y 


wherein a penalty is given. Pella 
INFORMA”TUS non ſum, in law, an anſwer made 
torney, when commanded by the court to ſa by a+ 


proper for his client, he urges that he is ng, wha be think 
; ER gant paſles for Ne other party, norme; uur 
„ unformed, informis, that which 
n has nac teh; 
Ixronu Stars, in aſtronomy, ſuch ſtars as have 
reduced to any conſtellation. Of theſe there wer beg 
many .among the ancients, which hay a Mex 
b the prom — » l . been fllel 1 
IN — 8 4 oy jo mp 6s f treaty, law, Gt. 
1 n infra, 1 a 
to break. 4 OE "hy ar from, 
INFRA-SCAPULA/RIS Muſculus, in 
muſcle in the human body. 125 SUBSCAPUL Ne F 
INFRA-SPINA'TUS Alus, in anatomy, av 
and pretty broad muſcle, filling the whole woke of 
of the ſcapula. It is fixed in the poſterior half of * ary 
cavity, and to the correſponding part of the baſis of po Hig 
la. From thence ariſe ſeveral ſhort fleſhy fibres 8. 
oblique, that end in a middle tendinous plane ers wha 
nates a little below the broadeſt part of the foina of th "me 
Then leaving the bone, they unite in one fleſh I * 
paſſing over the articulation of the head of the my » Vic 
adhering to the capſular ligament, terminates nk wr 
tendon, which is afterwards inſerted in the greater bn 
ſurface of the great tuberoſity of the os humeri me 
the fibres leave the infra-fpinal folla, is a large quant = 
between the bone and the looſe portion of the fleſhy Ki 4 * 
If the Infra- ſpinatus act, while the arm hangs 1 
to the trunk of the body, it may move the os nd ay 
its axis from before outward ; and if the fore arm OED 
ſame time bent, it will turn the hand from the body, If a 
the arm is kept raiſed by the deltoides, its poſterior NF 8 
draw the arm backward, the Infra-ſpinatus has the 8 
with reſpect to the orbicular ligament as the ſupra-ſpinau 
And as they adhere cloſely by the edges of their 2 
they may ſomewhat co- operate in their aSion on that 8 
When the arm raiſed, as has been ſaid, is ſtro lf pull 
forward by the pectoralis major, a conſiderable force i; require! 
to prevent the os humeri being thrown backward out df the 
glenoid cavity; the ſtructure of the Infra- ſpinatus fits it fr 
anſwering this purpoſe, in which it is afliſted by a fat, bro, 
thin ligament. 
This muſcle may likewiſe aſſiſt the teres major in great effort, 
Iſinſlow. 
INFUNDFBULUM, in anatomy, a ſmall conduit, ſo calle 
from its reſemblance to a funnel, which pierces the dun 
mater upon the baſis of the ſkull, and finks into the ſubſtance 
of the glandula pituitaria. See BRAIN, 
The pelvis is the Infundibulum of the kidnies. 
INFU*SION, infiſio, in pharmacy, &c. either denotes the ac 
tion of infuſing any ingredient in a proper fluid or menſtruum, 
to extract its virtues without boiling it therein; or the medicice 
prepared by this means. 
Ixrustox, alſo ſignifies the conveying a liquor into the bocy of 
the veins, and ſometimes a clyſter. 
Some phyſicians have found out a new method of purging, by 
infuſing a cathartic into the veins, which operates pretty mac 
like a clyſter. 
INGE MINATED Pl:wers, ſuch where one flower anc: cn 
or grows out of another, 
INGENITE, inborn or hereditary, in phyſic, fignifes a7 
diſeaſe or habit, which a perſon brings into the world with fn. 
INGLU'VIES, the crop or craw in granivorous fowls wi: 
ſerves for the immediate reception of their food, where © 
remains ſome time to be macerated, before it be traute 
to the ſtomach. This crop is furniſhed with glands that ci, 
vey a menſtruum thither for impregnating the aliments #3 
ſerves inſtead of maſtication. 5 
INGOT *, a maſs of gold or ſilver from the mines, e 
and caſt into a fort of mould, but neither coined nor Wi 
The word ſeems to be derived from the French /inget, hit" 
nifies the ſame thing. Ki 
It alſo ſignifies the moulds into which melted metals or reg 
of antimony are caſt. _ 
INGREDIENTS, ingredientia, all the ſimples that enter 
the compoſition of a medicine, &c. 4 
INGRESS, ingreſſo, ingreſſus, in phyſic, the enterng 
part of the inteſtine within another in the iliac _ 5 
INGREss, in aſtronomy, the ſun's entering the firſt ſcrups 
one of the four cardinal ſigns, particularly Aries. "nr 
INGROYSSER, in law, one who buys up corn or proviuoi>*, 
wholeſale to ſell again, and foreſtalls the market. Ahne 
It alſo denotes a clerk who writes inſtruments, Kc, oi 
ſkins of parchment. „ the yy 
I'NGUEN, the groin, pubes or b:bo, in anatom) * ' 
ſtric region of the abdomen. See ABDOME: he gin & 
INGUINAL, inguinalis, any thing belonging to the Sf 
applied thereto by way of medicine, &c. Ix! 


A 
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ee, in ſürgeryd u rupture in the groin, See 
loſophy, the connexion of an actident 
quantity has a neceſſary Inherence in 


hodies- | hereditas, a perpetuity or permanent pro- 
MHERIT — tenements to a man and his heirs. 

y i a fee-ſimple or fee-tail that a man hath pur- 

like — be (aid to be an Inheritance, as his heirs may in- 


it after ham. R 1 — 

in law, a writ forbiddirig a judge to proceed 
/TION, in A depending before him. Sometimes 
prohibition 


aftical court to a 
wn TION, in chemiſtry, e method of digeſting by bu 
INHU: 0 eſſel that contains the ingredients to digeſted in 
80 or earth. 2 4 
F/CTION, in pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to be 
— into the body, by a ſyringe, clyſter-pipe, &c. N 
re various forts of Injections uſed in medicine either 
— mouth, anus, urethra, vagina, or for wounds, ulcers, 


and ſinuſes. 8 
blteriox, in anatomy) denotes a modern contrivance, where- 


certain fluid ſubſtances are injected into the blood-veſſels, 
and their courſe is more accurately inveſtigated than could be 


way. 
duch _ w4 injecting, for which he was very famous, 


2nd which * the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, purchaſed of 
m. is o S: 
i - ium being laid open, two inciſions, ſomewhat 
morethan an inch in length, are to be made in the deſcending 
trunks of the aorta and vena Cava, in order that two tubes 
may be introd The ſubject being placed in cold water, 
the blood is frequently to be expreſſed from the inciſions for a 
Jay or two. After this ſome warm water is to be poured upon 
the ſubject for 4 or 6 hours, according as it is young, or an 
adult, In the mean time the ceraceous matter for the In- 
Hon is to be melted in an earthen veſſel, placed in an iron 
veſſel, with ſome common water init; to the matter which 
in the winter time is to be {imple ſuet, but in ſummer a little 
white wax is to be added thereto, a ſufficient quantity of fac- 
titious cinnabar is to be added, ſtirring them till well incor- 
porated. When the carcaſe has been thus warmed for about 
fx hours, it is to be placed upon a table ; after which two 
tubes are to be introduced into the artery; one directed to the 
ſuperior, and the other to the inferior parts of the carcaſe. The 
tubes are to be firmly ſecured with a thick ſtrong thread, 
taking care to comprehend, in fixing them, the deſcending 
trunk of the vena cava. After this the carcaſe is again to be 
immerſed for a quarter of an hour, in the. warm water from 
which it was taken ; and a ſupply of ſufficiently warm water 
is to be added, 2 out the other, as it becomes cold. 
Then a ſyringe heated by means of live coals is to be applied 
to the tubes, and firſt to that which is ſuperior, and then 
to the inferior tube, gent] 
embolus, repeating this all a ſufficient quantity ſeems to be 
injected, When the veſſels are full, their mouths are to be 
doſed; and the ſubject being placed in cold water, is to be 
conſtantly moved, till the matter be cold, leſt, in conſequence 
of the gravity of the cinnabar, it ſhould be white on one fide 
and red on the other. When the carcaſe is cold, ſome 
rectihed ſpirits of wine or malt ſpirits to which in the diſtilla- 
tion a handful of black pepper has been added, that it may 
the more powerfully penetrate the muſcular parts, and a third 
fert of water added to it is to be poured upon it, in which 
it 1s to remain for ſome days, frequently moving it, that 
de aqueous parts may be the more perfectly extracted. 
Then the liquor is to be renewed, and the carcaſe kept in 
an earthen veſſel. For birds, fiſhes, quadrupeds, and animal- 
"ua, Ruyſch uſed common alcohol, mixed with pure water. 
ut with this a human carcaſe would ſoon loſe its beauty, 
The ſpirit he uſed for this purpoſe he diſtilled from a tinned 
4embic with a flow fire. The carcaſe is not to be kept 
ang out of the liquor, ſince it would loſe its beauty. 
+0 cry the parts of a carcaſe, it is to be expoſed only to 
air; for, if expoſed to the fire or rays of the ſun, the in- 
cel matter would make its eſcape. To prevent the moul- 
ay with which ſubjects thus prepared are continually co- 
ech a pencil dipped in the liquor, or ſaturated with alcohol, 
Ae be uſed, and this method to be perſiſted in, till the 
Ane of the mouldineſs ceaſe. If a ſubject be infeſted 
7 anmalcula, ſuch as a ſmall ſpecies of ſcarabæus in May, 
87s and July, and alſo a kind of hairy animalcula, Ruyſch 
cen over with alcohol, which immediately kills them, 
lor den Expoſed it to the air to dry. The better to pre- 
#4, lubjects, he covered them over with a varniſh of gum co- 
2 oil of ſpike. When the moſt minute veile!s are 
r made viſible, the carcaſe is firſt to be moiſtened with 


dike 0 : 0 > £ 
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mae the rpentine; then, taking care that no object 


Nr. microſcopes, 
* LIA, a name given by the ancients to the miſteries of 


compreſſing the matter with the 


full acceſs of the rays of the ſun, we are to uſe |. 
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INFTIATED *, in the heathen theology, properly den! 

being admitted to a participation of the Delf +" Organ 

The wy is OEM 2 - derived from initior, which 
properly ines to begin ſacrificing or to admi 

the wal hr of the Fo ws of 2 ä 

The ancients never diſcovered the deeper myſteties of their 

religion nor even permitted ſome of their temples to be open to 

any but thoſe who had been Initiated. 

INJ NCTICN, a writ grounded upon an interlocutory order 
in Chancery, or in the Exchequer, ſometinies to give poſſeſſion 
to the plaintiff, for want of the defendant's appearance ; 
ſometimes to the king's ordinary court, and ſometimes to the 
court chriſtian, to ſtop proceedings in a cauſe, upon ſuggeſtion 
made, that the rigout of the law, if it take place, is againſt 
equity and conſcience. 

IN. 3 9, 2 in general, denotes whatever 

to juſtice and equity, in doing wrong to a manꝰ 
8 Po + E ty, g g to a man's petſon, repu 
The word is Latin i»juria, and derived | i 
whe, abd jor, Jufites 7 derived from i», negatively 
Among the ancients Injury was made a goddeſs, called Ate, 
Homer makes her the daughter of Jupiter, and ſays ſhe did 
miſchief to _ body, even to her father; that ſhe was 
we wy and tender-footed, and walked altogether on men's 
eads. 

In the civil law, Injury is defined a private offence, committed 

with an evil intention, to the prejudice of any perſon. 

By the Roman law, no reparation could be required for an 

2 after the expiration of a year. By the law of the twelve 

tal les, when the o_ was the breaking of a limb, the 

injured perſon might demand talionem, that is, he might break 
the ſame limb of the offender. 

INK, a liquor with which we write. It is commonly a compo- 
ſition of green vitriol, galls, gum arabic, and water. 

Printing Ins. This is made of nut-oil, or linſecd oil, turpen- 
tine, and lamp · black. 

Indian or Chineſe Ix x, is ſolid, like our mineral colours, 

though much lighter; it is uſually of a rectangular figure, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, bein caſt in little wooden 
moulds. It is ground in a little hollow marble or ſtone 
with water in it, till the water becomes of a ſufficient black- 
neſs. It makes a very black ſhining Ink, which, though it 
ſink, when the paper is thin, never runs. It is of great uſe in 
deſigning. 
The Chineſe make it with ſmoke-black of different kinds; 
the beſt is of the ſmoke of fat pork burnt at a lamp. They 
mix a kind of oil to make it ſmooth, and other odorifero 
ingredients to take away the rank ſmell. 

INLAND, denotes any thing ſituate in the heart of a country, 
far from the ſea-coaſts, 
Inland bulls, in traffic, are ſuch bills as are payable in the ſam 
country where they are drawn. 

INNA”TE Ideas, certain principles or primary characters, which 
are popularly ſuppoſed to be impreſſed on the mind of man, 
when created, and which it brings into the world with it. 
This notion is abundantly confuted by Mr. Locke, See his 
Eſſay, and likewiſe the article IDEA. | 

INNOCENTS Day, commonly called Childermas, a feſtival 
kept December 28 in commemoration of the children whom 
Herod cauſed to be murdered ſoon after our Saviour's birth. 

INNOMINA'TI, anonymi, gli innominati, a title by which the 
academiſts of Parma diſtinguiſh themſelves, as having no name, 
Moſt of the cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its 

roper name. 

INNOMINA'TA O/a, in anatomy, are 3 two large 
pieces that conſtitute the pelvis, the third and loweſt part of the 
trunk. Theſe being united anteriorly by a cartilaginous ſym- 
phyſis, and poſteriorly to the two ſides of the os ſacrum, 
repreſent a kind of baſon. Each bone is but one piece in 
adult ſubjects, but in children it conſiſts of three pieces 
joined together by a cartilage, which afterwards perfectly 
oſſifies, leaving commonly no veſtige of the firſt diviſion. 

Anatomiſts conſider in it three different portions : The largeſt 
of the three is ſuperior and poſterior, called os ilium ; the ſe- 
cond inferior and called os iſchium ; and the third and ſmall- 
eſt anterior, called os pubis. See theſe under their reſpective 
articles, 

In the entire bone there are ſeveral common parts which 
belong to more portions than one, as a deep cartilaginous co- 
tyloid cavity, called acetabulum, formed by all the three por- 
tions; a large _— called foramen ovale, formed by the 
os iſchium and os pubis; a large poſterior notch or ſinus, 
called the iſchiatic notch, formed by the os ilium and os 
iſchium ; an oblique eminence or protuberance above the 
acetabulum towards the foramen ovale, made by the os ilium 
and os pubis: Beſides a ridge on the inſide of the pelvis which 
divides the upper wide part from the bottom, which the 
ancients called pelvis. ; 
The ſubſtance of all the three portions is moſtly ſpongy, 
except in the middle of the os ilium, where it is tranſparent, 
and the fame is to be ſaid of the acetabulum. ; 
The oſſa Innominata ſupport ſeveral viſcera, eſpecially the 
common ſewers of the urine and groſs excrements, and thoſe 
1 TY : viſecta 
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viſcera whereby the ſexes are diſtinguiſhed, Moreover, theſe | 


bones together with the os ſacrum ſupport the whole trunk 
and alſo the lower extremities. In a word, they are the — 
1 wm of all the motions of the body, when fitting, - 
ng, or lying. 
The cartilages of the oſſa Innominata in adults are three com- 
mon, and two proper; the firſt and principe common carti- 
lage is that which forms the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis; 
it makes a.kind of arch, which is more conſiderable in wo- 
men, than in men. The two other common cartilages join 
the os ilium to the os ſacrum. The proper cartilages are 
thoſe which line the cotyloid cavities, In the edge of each 
of theſe there is a notch between the anterior and inferior 
parts, and in the cavity itſelf there is a broad unequal depreſ- 
ſion reaching from the notch beyond the middle of the cavity. 
All the reſt of the acetabulum is covered with a white ſmooth 
cartilage, which terminates preciſely at the edge of the cavity : 
The circumference of the acetabulum has beſides a border of a 
articular kind, | 
he ligaments of the oſſa Innominata are common and proper; 
one ſuperior common ligament inſerted by one end in the 
poſterior part of the criſta of the os ilium, and by the other in 
the inferior edge of the tranſverſe apophyſis of the laſt vertebra 
of the loins : One inferior and anterior fixed by one end in the 
criſta of the os ilium, and by the other in the firſt falſe tranſ- 
verſe apophylis of the os ſacrum: Several inferior and poſterior 
fixed by one end along the tuberoſity of the criſta of the 
os ilium, and by the other in the firſt three falſe tranſverſe 
apophyſes; and from thence extending laterally over the 
marks of the falſe oblique apophyſis of the os facrum. To 
theſe muſt be added the lizaments by which the os femoris is 
joined to the os innominatum. Sce THIGH. 
Ihe principal proper ligaments are 4 ; 2 called facro-ſciatic, 
one broad and external, the other ſmall and internal; one ob- 
turator, and one inguinal, 
"The broad ſacro- ſciatic or internal ſciatic ligament is lightly 
faſtened to the tuberoſity of the criſta of the os ilium, and con- 
tinues inſerted along the falſe tranſverſe apophyſis of the os ſa- 
crum. From thence diminiſhing in breadth it deſcends ob- 
liquely towards the tuberoſity of the ifchium, and is inſerted 
immediately below the ſinus between the tuberoſity and ſcia- 
tic ſpine. This inſertion is continued over the inferior portion 
of the os iſchium, the branches of the bone, and the inferior 
portion of the branches of the neighbouring os pubis. After 
its arrival at the tuberoſity of the iſchium, it produces a kind 
of ligamentary falx, one edge of which is fixed to the bones, 
and the other lies looſe, whereby it forms a kind of deep 
groove with the bones. 
Ihe ſmall ſacro-ſciatic or internal ſciatic ligament adheres 
cloſely to the inſide of the poſterior portion of the former, is 
fixed interiorly to the fourth falſe apophyſis of the os ſacrum, 
and from thence all the way to the upper part of 'the os 
coccygis. From this inſertion it runs up a little obliquely to 
the ſpine of the iichium, and in the ſharp point and upper 
part where it is t1xed. By theſe two ligaments two diſtinct 
openings are formed; a large one with the ſuperior ſciatic 
ſmus, and a ſmall one with the inferior ſciatic notch. 
"The obturator ligament fills up all the foramen ovale, except 
the upper part of the oblique notch. 
There is alſo a tranſverſe ligament, like a pent-houſe fixed by 
its upper part to the.os pubis, all the way to the lower part 
of the ſymphyſis: Poſteriorly it joins the obturator ligament, 
by means of a particular fold; and by parting from it aſter- 
wards a deep narrow groove is formed between them. 
The inguinal ligament, called from the diſcoverer ligamentum 
Fallopii, is an aponeurotic or ligamentary band, faſtened by 
one end to the anterior and ſuperior ſpine of the os ilium, and 
by the other to the ſpine of the os pubis. 
Beſides theſe ligaments there is another ſmall, flat, and very 
ſtrong ligament running tranſverſely between the two angles 
of the cotiloid notch, and may be termed the proper or tranſ- 
verſe ligament thereof. The elaſtic border of the cotyloid 
cavity may be reckoned among the ligaments : It is of a very 
ſingular texture, conſiſting of elaſtic fibres interwoven together 
through its whole circumference. | 
As to the ligaments by which the os femoris is connected 
to the os innominatum. See THIGH. 
The rough unequal depreſſion, at the bottom of the cotyloid 
cavity, is filled bv a broad flat mucilaginous gland, bordered 
with a fatty ſubſtance ;z and covered by a fine membrane, 
through which a mucilaginous liquor paſſes to moiſten the joint 
and facilitate its motions. The blood-veſlels of this gland paſs 
between the bottom of the cotyloid notch and its tranſverſe 
ligament. 
I he ſmall cells of the cavernous ſubſtance of theſe bones con- 
tain a medullary juice, which diſtils inceflantly through the 
membrane with which they are all lined. 
The blood-veſlels paſs principally through the ſmall holes in 
both the convex and concave ſurfaces of the bones ; and rami- 
fying upon the bony cells, they end in a great number of ſmall 
_ capillary. tubes, which make the medullary juice appear red. 
IV inflew's Anatomy. 
ENNS of Court, hoſpitia curiæ, places in London appropriated to 
the itudy of the law. Of theſe there arc four principal ones, 


to wit, the inner and middle Temple ? 
Efſex-houſe which is the outer Teniple, — e m de 
ple-barz Lincoln's Inn and Grey's Inn, belt vi bor fe. 
ns, and eight Inns of Chancery. Wo Seen 
INNUE/NDO, a word frequently uſed in wr; 
ts, pl 
to aſcertain any perſon or thing that was dings N 
doubtful before.— It alſo common] e be bt 
ſinuation about any perſon in any affair, &c. h 
INOCULATION *, in gardening, &c. an artifici 
on, by which the bud of one fruit- tree is grafted jy, der. 
or branch of another, whereby different = of why duct 
the ſame tree. See GRAFTING, gow o 
The word is Latin inocu/atio, and deri 5 
oculus, a bud, en from A, Io, 
InocULATION, in phyſic, the tranſplantation of 4; 
one ſubject to —— but e ite in 
mild ſpecies of the ſmall-pox in infants er adult ta 
The method is to make a ſmall incifion in the , 
with a knife, and therein inſert ſome of the meg 
taken ſrom patients labouring under à mild kind: ay 
the wound with lint and a plaiſter. After the (rh 
the patient ſhould keep himſelf moderately warm a 
a proper regimen : By which means the diſorder wil 
in about ſeven days, without any dangerous ſympton. 
generally go through all its ſtages with ſucceſs, — * 
evinces that this — is never caught a ſecond tm 
Inoculation, which is a ſufficient reaſon for che t 
thoſe who aſſert, that this operation might be of a 
benefit to mankind, by faving the lives of _ 
ing a ſtrength of 92 and ſmoothneſs of face in others, 
e learn from hiſtory that Inoculation has for a lon "I 
been praiſed by the Greeks and Turks, though it * 
of modern date in Europe; and was firſt encouraged in 1.8 
land, where it had ſo much ſucceſs, that king George d. 
Second had the operation performed on all his children; . 
that the Germans, eſpecially the inhabitants of " Bib: 
Onolſbach, and Pyrmont, came very readily into it. 
The ſmall- pox proceeds from a peſtilential matter intermiys 
with the blood from the very day of our birth, and which g. 
nerally breaks out in every perſon ſooner or later; and th 
ſooner, generally the better: For this diſtemper is oken fut 
to perſons advanced in years: So that the virus ſeems to ir. 
creaſe with the patient's age. And this ſeems to be the er 
reaſon why the ſmall-pox is more favourable to infants thus 
adults, If therefore the diſorder be procured from a m. 
kind, and the venom diſcharged from the blocd, white x i; 
ſmall in quantity, and the infant young, there is no doubt hy 
many children might be preſerved, not only {rom the nd 
malignant ſymptoms, but even from death. When thi 
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it leſs ſevere. Heifter's Chirurg. 

INORDINATE Proportion, is where three magnitudes being 
in one rank, and three others proportional to them in an 
they are compared in a different order, as 2, 3, 9, and s, 24, 
30s where 2 is to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 tog dw: 

hen, caſting away the mean terms in each rank, you cis- 
clude the firſt two to the laſt q, as 8, the firſt of the other an, 
to the laſt 36. 

INOSCULA'TION, insſculatio, in anatomy, the communice- 
tion of the arteries and veins at their extremities. dee AN4- 
STOMOSIS. 

I'NQUEST, or Exquesr, in law, an inquiſition made by 2 
jury by hearing of witneſſes, See JURY. 

NO. IRE NDO, in law, an authority given to one or more © 
enquire into ſomething for the king's intereſt. | 

INQUISTTION, in the civil and canon law, 2 mane! © 
proceeding for the diſcovery of ſome crime ſolely by dug 
by way of ſearch, examination, or even torture, _ 

INQUISITION, in common law, a like procels in the kings % 
half, for the diſcovery of lands, profits, &c. * 

INQUISITION, or holy office, a tribunal erected in Spain, . 
tugal, and Italy by the pope's authority for the tria d be 
or thoſe who entertain opinions contrary to any f the tres 
of the church of Rome. It likewiſe takes cognzane =,” 
daiſm, mahometaniſm, ſodomy, and polygamy. 
It is called Inquiſition, becauſe the judges of this cunt . 
cognizance of crimes on common report, without 20} C8 
evidence, except what they themſelves fiſh out. 14 
Pope Innocent III. laid the firſt foundation of the ho! m_y 
and the Vaudois and Albigenſes gave occalion ore x 
pontiff ſent ſeveral prieſts with St. Dominic at thei 5 * 
Tholouſe, who were to give an account to che ap” 
number of heretics in hoe parts, and of the —_—_ Y 
princes and perſons in authority, being only a Kind of Fi 
i les. „ fois 2 
— ſtand in great fear of this tribunal, ans 27 
all its proceedings to inſpire terror. Crimi? * *. 
examined, tried, and tortured; and quite foris 325 
body; and, unleſs they repent, are condemned wn 
without ever ſeeing their accuſers. When te ae, 
hath done with them and condemned them, the) , nnen 
over to the ſecular arm, with a world of prayer i 
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not be touched. Even the deceafed have 
proceed in all their ſolemnity againſt dead 


ir lives may 
har ia, and the) 


NROLME ſtrument, in the records of Chancery; as a recog- 
flat or ed ed, a ſtatute, or a fine levied. 
| are alſo made in the other courts of record in 
rolment; --hail; in the Huſtings at Guild-hall, in London; 
* mo clerk of the peace in any county, : 
| he INROLMENTS of fines and recoveries, an officer in 
c of the -Pleas, under the three elder judges of 
and removeable at their pleaſure. 
"YNCED, in war, denotes that part of an army hath 
IN>C 5d "hemſelves with a ſconce or (mall fort, in order to 
leren fone paſs, ec. See SCONCE. 
BED in geometry, when all the angles of any e, 
N e in another, touch either the angle's ſides, or planes 
of het TION, a . affixed to any thing to give ſome 
8 knowledge thereof. : 
«<CRU TABLE, or unſearchable, whatever human reaſon 
* not penetrate into, as the providence of God and his judg- 


ese, ineta, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller kind of ani- 
_ that commonly are exſanguinous. 5 
* The word is Latin, and derived from in, and ſeco, to cut, be 
cauſe in ſome Inlects, as ants, the body ſeems divided into two, 
or becauſe the bodies of (ſeveral of them. as worms, &c. con 
61 of divers rings, which are a ſort of inciſure. 


in his methodus inſectorum, divides Inſects into ſuch 
* 12 their form, and into ſuch as really do. 
Inſects which do not change their form are either without feet, 
or with feet: And of theſe there are ſome kinds that caſt their 
ſkins, and others that do not. | 
Is without feet are either terreſtrial or aquatic. 
The terreſtrial are ſuch as are produced on the earth, as the 
Jumbrici terreſtres, which are either of the larger ſort, and called 
dew- worms, or of a ſmaller ſize: And of theſe there are ſome 
red, and others green with yellow tails ; which laſt are com- 
monly called gilt-tails : Or, ſecondly, ſuch as are found in the 
bowels of animals; of which ſome are found in the inteſtines 
et men, as the lumbrici teretes. 2. The lumbrici lati which 
zre alſo called tæniæ. 3. Cucurbitini, which ſome take to be 
only fragments of the tæniæ. 4. Aſcarides which are chiefly 
ſound in the rectum. Others are found in the inteſtines 
ol beaſts, which are of two ſorts; the oblongi and pellucidi, of 
the thickness of a horſe-hair, and therefore called vermiculi ſe- 
tormes: And the breves and craſſiores, which are found in 
horſes, and called the botts. . 
To the genus of terreſtrial InſeAts many refer ſnails, whether 
with or without ſhells, ; : 
Aquatic Inſects without feet that do not change their form, are 
either, 1. Of the larger ſort, that, by fixing their heads to the 
ground, draw up their tails towards them, &c. Of theſe ſome 
we round and ſmooth, and are of three ſorts, as the medicinal 
dirundines or leeches, the common black horſe-leeches, and 
the ah coloured ſea- leeches; but there is alſo a ſmaller and 
fatter kind that ſtick to the ſtones in the bottom of ſmall 
brooks, Or of the leſſer ſort that move differently from the 
former : Theſe are alſo either round or flat : Of the round 
ſort there is one that is black with two ſmall horns on its 
head, found ſticking to wet ſtones on the tops of hills; and 
anther that is red about a finger's length, with a forceps at the 
tai, found at the bottom of hſh-ponds and ſtagnant waters. 
The Rat fort are very ſmall and thin, and called flukes, 
benz ſometimes found in waters, and ſometimes in the bran- 
ches of the porus biliarius in ſheep. 
l:{ects that do not change form and have feet are, 1. Thoſe 
vin fix feet. 2. Thoſe with eight feet. 3. Thoſe with four- 
ten feet 3 and, 4. Thoſe with many feet. 


Thoſe of fix feet are terreſtrial or aquatic : The terreſtrial are 
ether of a larger Kind, as 1. The yellowiſh Inſect found in 
caring oaks. 2. The black one on the ground, called ver- 
marcus by Mouffet. 3. The black one living under ground 
vnn a forceps at the tail. 4. A white ſort with ſquare black 
hots on its back. 5. The farinarium that is bred in meal, of 
2 Whitiſh colour. Or, ſecondly, a ſmaller ſort, ſome of which 
at found about the bodies of animals, as, I. The cimex, bug, 
& w)-louſe of a ſtinking ſmell. 2. Ricinus, the tick. 3. Pe- 
"uus, the common louſe. 4. Pediculus ſerus ſeu inguinalis, 
Me crab-louſe, 5. Pulex, the flea, of which there are various 
nk. Others are not found on the bodies of animals ; is, 1. 
Ore that reſembles a common louſe in bigneſs and figure, but 
* Very nimble, and found in books and rotten wood. 2. An- 
Mer with a very long body and a forcipital tail. 3. The black 
bunch often in the lowers of the chelidonium. 4. A ſub- 
©21eous ſort, a little whitiſh. 5. One that ſkips like a graſ- 


per, hut much leſs. 
de 2 
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o hiſhes. 2. The ſquilla fluviatilis with a pyramidal 


„ 4Juatic are, 1, The pediculus marinus grandis which 
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10 and two hairs or briſtles at the end. 

„dat. do not change form with eight feet, either have a 
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+ © the ſcorpion; or are without, as, 1. The ſpider ; of 
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NT, enrolment, in law; the entering of any law- 


me fin no web, have but two eyes, and very long | 
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tegs, as the opilio or ſhepherd :! Others ſpin a web, and of 
theſe they reckon three ſorts, 1. The — Colceſtrenſis ab- 
domine tumido, ſubrotundo, & elato. 2. The ſpider with the 
thorax or middle part 6f the body as big as the abdomen. 
3- The ſpider with the long abdomen found among reeds, 
ruſhes, graſs, &c. Secondly, the ticks with eight feet, of which 
ſome are more flat, as the rambling ticks that run over the 
bodies of animals, but do not faſten ; and ſome more round and 
thick which adhere to the ſkin; Thirdly, the ſyrones or mites: 
Inſects, that do not change form, and with fourteen feet, are 
the aſelli ; of which there are three ſorts, as, I. The ſea 
aſellus, the longeſt and largeſt of all, living amongſt the rocks; 
2. Aſellus lividus which rolls itſelf up into a ball. The com- 
mon wood-lice, ſows, or cheſs-bugs. 3: Aſellus aſininus with 
a forked tail not rolling itſelf up. To theſe ſpecies may like- 
wiſe be added. 1. The aſellus marinus figuræ brevioris, rol- 
ling itſelf up. 2. Aſellus aquarum dulcium, with long legs and 
two briſtles on its tail. 3. Pulex aquaticus both in freſh and 
lalt· water. 4. Pediculus aquaticus which faſtens upon fiſh. 

Inſects that do not change form, and with twenty-four feet, 
have the eight fore-feet leſſer, and the fixteen hinder ones 
larger; there are two kinds of them, both with long bodies z 
the one larger and of a dark colour among the roc by the 
ſea-ſide ; the other of a filver colour found in houſes. 


There is a kind with thirty feet of an oblong ſhape, cheſnut 
colour, and full flattiſn body, uſually lying under logs and 
trunks of trees; it is very agile. 
Inſects that do not change . and have many feet, are ſome 
on land, and either roundiſh in body with all their legs tiſing 
out of the middle of the belly nearly, as the julus; or more 
flat, with their legs not cilng as before from a point in the 
middle of their body, but growing along on the ſides, as the 
ſcolopendra. Others are aquatic, of which Mr. Ray makes 
three differences ; 1. The Corniſh lugs, uſed as bait for catch- 
ing hſh, with thirty-eight legs and a — roundiſh body. 2. 
The ſcolopendra marina corpore plano. 3. The animalculum 
bicorpor, or rather bicaudatum, lying in che clefts of ſtones 
under ſalt water. 

Inſects which undergo a change, are improperly ſo denominat- 
ed, as Swammerdam ſhews that there is only an explication of 
the parts of the animal, latent before in miniature, like the plant 
in the ſeed, and an increaſe of all the parts by proper degrees. 
The firſt ſpecies of tranſmutation is inſtantaeous. The lu- 
ſects of this order do not loſe the motion at their time they 
ſhift their pellicles, at leaſt not to appearance. This is when 
the vermiculus, leaving the former ſhape of the nympha, with 
which it appeared in the egg, and ſubſiſted without food, now 
beginning to feed, has its parts viſibly ſtretched out, and takes 
the form of a new nympha, which is not without motion, and 
from thence becomes a flying Inſect. Of this fort are, 1. The 
libellz or perlæ, which are produced from an Infect of fix 
feet, and which Mouffet takes for the pulex marinus, or 
locuſta aquatica. Out of the cruſtaceous huſk of this Inſect, 
the libella breaks by a fiſſure which begins between the eyes, 
and is continued to the roots of the os and is there joined 
to the lateral fiſſures. 2. The cimices ſylveſtres, whoſe cha- 
racteriſtics, according to Willughby, are, 1. A long probo- 
ſcis, not ſpiral, but ſtraight. 2. Their upper wings to the middle 
are thick and like leather, and thence to the extremities 
thin and membranous. 3. The figure of St. Andrew's crofs 
on the back. 4. The locuſta which Willughby refers to thoſe 
Inſects that are not transformed. 5. The grylli campeſtres. 6. 
Grylli domeſtici or crickets. 7. Gryllo-talpa, the mole-cricket. 
8. Cicada or graſhopper. 9. Blatta, according to Swammer- 
dam. 10. Tipulz aquaticæ which run ſwiftly on the ſurface 
of the water, and have a ſting in their mouths like the ticks 
or cimices. 11, Scorpius aquaticus with a ſting in its mouth. 
12. Muſcæ aquaticæ, which Aldrovandus calls apes amphibiz, 
13. Hemerobius or ephemera, or diaria of Swammerdam. 14. 

he forficula or auricularia. 


The ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch 3 as 
undergo a double metamorphoſis: 1. Into a chryſalis, or ſome- 
thing analogous thereto. 2. A flying Inſet. 5 
Theſe Inſecks, a while before they change, lie quite g 4 and, 
with regard to their wings, are vaginipennia, as the (cara w or 
beetles. Secondly, whoſe wings are open, and theſe _ either 
farinaceous, as the papiliones, &c. or membranous, as t! : - 0G 
muſcz, &c. and theſe are either with two 2 2 our. 
The ſcarabzi may be divided, I. In reſpect of their horns, 
into the naſicornis, bucerota, and cervus volans eee 2. 
In reſpect of their antennæ, which are of divers kinds, w 2 
of the moſt conſiderable are the capricorni. 3. With reſped 
to their motion, as the ſaltatrices. 4. Wich regard to their 
cantharides. TE 
2 kind may likewiſe be referred che GEES or 
glow-worm; the ſtaphylinus ; the Tre of ol + * . 
as, upon ſqueezing, a kind of oil is emitte a” po ns: 
The thr with ea wig et Fer e 
ſe are either diurnal or noct: 5 08 

5 is that they alwa)'s ſetile Wich 8 
erect, are produced from an angular 22 ” 3 eee 
antennæ ſtudded: Of theſe there are about — or | ene 
in England. The nocturnal burterÞics or 8 on wy ep - 
merous, and cannot be clearly methodized. But they ma) 


divided 
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- ſatinous, by curling up its back like the handle of a cup, with 


divided into, I. Geometrigenæ which come from an eruca 
called geometra, from the manner of its walking which is an- 


eight or ten feet. 2. Such as come from .eruce with 14 feet: 
Of this kind; which is very numerous, there hath been diſtin- 
guiſhed the phalæna faſciata, whoſe wings are in areas of divers 
colours; phalzna lincata, whoſe wings are marked with tranſ- 
verſe lines; phalæna punctata, whoſe wings are marked with 
points ; and, except theſe, all the others are diſtinguiſhed into 
greater, leſſer, and of a middle ſize. One of the larger kinds 
may be diſtinguiſhed likewife by their inner wings running 
out beyond the upper, when they reſt; and another by the 
appearance of eyes upon the wings: And a 3d by their long 
tails and narrow ſharp wings, which ſome call phalenz præ- 
datrices, or accipitrinæ. | 
The anelytra, with membranous wings, are bees, flies, waſps, 
bombylii, crabrones, &c. And to this kind Swammerdam re- 
fers the culex vulgaris or gnat, as alſo the formica or ant. 
Hither alſo muſt be referred ſuch water Inſects as are covered 
with a theca or caſe, according to Willughby: Theſe are, 
firſt, an immoveable caſe fixed to the ſtones ;z and this is either 
of a round figure, or one more compreſſed, Secondly, a move- 
able, — caſe; and theſe are commonly called bn — 
næa; and their theca is, 1. Straight, and that either compoſed 
of ftraws and little feſtucæ, lying parallel to one another; of 


which there are two kinds; a larger, where the feſtucz are 


two inches long; and a leſſer, which are very common, and 


called ſtraw-worms : Or elſe the feſtucz lie tranſverſely, and 


are ſhorter, having ſometimes pieces of ſhells or ſtones inter- 
mixed with them: Others whoſe caſes are ſtraight, have no 
feſtucæ, but, always, either ſand or gravel ; and of theſe ſome 
have the thecæ round, and called cod-baits ; others are flat. 
2. Crooked or horned, which run tapering ; of theſe Mr. Ray 
reckons four kinds; a greater and leſs black fort, and a greater 
and leſs aſh-coloured one. Theſe all produce flies with large 
wings like butterflies, 

The third ſpecies of tranſmutation is a ſimple change from a 


INSERTION, in gardening; denotes the incloſing 


vermiculus to a flying inſet, but with a ſenſible ſtop be- 
tween one form and the other of this kind are our fleſh flies, 
and all the nymphz vermiformes, the veſpæ, ichneumones, 
&c. | 
As to the generation of Inſects, the world is now generally 
convinced that they are not bred of corruption, but ex ovo, 
though the contrary was believed by the ancients. 
Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi have abundantly confu- 
ted the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as the chime- 
rical transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly ; and 
have ſhewn, that all the members of the butterfly were in- 
cloſed under the nympha or ſkin of the caterpillar, as the 
arts of a plant are in the ſeed. 

Inſe&ts take particular care to depoſit their eggs or ſemen in ſuch. 
places where they may have a ſufficient incubation, and where 
the young, when hatched, may have proper food till they can 
ſhift for themſelves. "Thoſe whoſe food is in the water lay 
their eggs there: Thoſe to whom fleſh is a proper food, 
in fleſh ; and thoſe to whom the fruits or leaves of vege- 
tables are food, are accordingly depoſited, but conſtantly the 
ſame kind in the ſame tree. As for others that require a 
greater degree of warmth, they are provided by the parent 
with ſome place in or about the body of other animals, as the 
feathers of birds, hair of beaſts, ſcales of ſh, in the noſe, in 
the fleth, nay ſome in the bowels of man, and other crea- 
tures. And, as for others, they make them neſts by digging 
into the earth, wood, &c. carrying in and ſealing up pro- 
viſions that ſerve for the production of their young, and for 
their food, when produced. 
There is obſerved in flies, butterflies, &c. a kind of glue, by 
which the female faſtens her eggs to the bearing buds of trees, 
&c. ſo as not to be hurt by rain or froſt. | 
M. Andry, in his treatiſe de la generation des vers dans le 
corps de l homme, takes notice that the ancients were miſtaken 
in denying that Inſects breathed, on account of their wantin 
lungs ; for modern obſervations convince us, that Inſects have 
a greater number of lungs than other animals; they alſo thought 
that they had no blood, as many of them had no red liquor 
like ours ; but it is not the colour, but the uſe of the liquor, 
that is to be regarded. They alſo believed that they had no 
hearts : whereas our microſcopes now diſcover that, when In- 
ſects have ſeveral lungs, they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and 
this in particular is obſervable in ſilk- worms, who have a con- 
tinued chain of hearts from the head almoſt to the extremity of 
the tail; and, as is apparent from ſeveral Inſects, who give 
ſigns of life, long aſter they are divided into ſeveral parts. 
inſets want no parts that are either neceſſary or convenient 
for their uſe, or to render them complete in their kind. Some 
aftrm that earth-worms, and thoſe round-tailed worms, which 
are found in the inteſtines of men, horſes, &c. as alſo ſnails 
and horte-leeches, are hermaphrodites ; but that ſuch worms 
as become flies, and that ſilk-worms, are not fo, being 
of no ſex, but neſts full of real animals which in time come 
out with wings. 

INSERTION, /ertie, in anatomy, the inſinuation and cloſe 
conjunction of the veſſels, fibres, muſcles, or membranes, 
with fome other part. 


; 


| INSTITUTES, inftituta, in the civil law, a book contan's 


INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we peretitt 


the cleft of a tree. See GRAFTING, * NI 
INSE/SSION, in/effio, inſeſſus, enedre, encathiſmg 
in medicine, a kind of half-bath' in a prope; d 
herbs, wherein the patient fits down to the nave] decache 3 
This ſerves to eaſe pain, ſoften the parts, diſpel fat 
and frequently promote the menſes. _ 
INSVPID, or taſtleſs, that which has nothing a 
affect the palate, tongue, &c. and excite the ende, ty 
INSP TION, infitis, in botany; denotes th * 
' $1njitio, in enotes the ; 
MOT tn amy, ann 
A , inſalatis, in pharm 
paring certain drugs, fruits, &c. Is — —＋ of ty, 
of the ſun, either to dry, maturate, or ſharpen © le tm 
done in vinegar, figs, &c. then, a 
138 * from the Latin is p. 
-olumella uſe, and ſignifies fin 8 fy ad 
IN or of in, and /ol, >", ny bugs s ohe fun; ith cf. 
SO LVENT, denotes when a perſon 
NSRATION. tas not hac, 
SPIRA „ inſpiratio, the conveyin | 
ral notices to the 841 This is ſuch — —— _— 
fion made of any propoſition upon the mind by Gf Ot 
as gives an indubitable evidence of the truth ml diy — 
INSPIRATION, in phyſic, that part of reſpiration er by. 
air is drawn into the lungs, and ſtands con ry ! 8 
from exſpiration. e 
This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its ea 
city, when the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged by the rk, 
of the thorax and abdomen, and particularly by the Aa, 
the diaphragm downwards. This dilatation of the * 
not draw in the air, though it be a condition abſolus!. 
ceſſary to Inſpiration, but it is an actual intruſen d fl 
into the lungs. » 
INSPISSATING, INSPISSATION, or condenſation, in hams, 
cy, the reducing a liquor to a thicker conſiſtence by eVapore 
ing the thinner 78 a 
INSTA'LLME T , the inſtating a perſon in any digi. 
The word is derived from the Latin infalle, which is dn. 
pounded of in, and fallum, a ſeat in a church, bench in a ca 
of juſtice, &c. 
It chiefly denotes the induction of a dean, prebendary, or ce 
eccleſiaſtic dignitary, into the poſſeſſion of his proper ſeat ina 
cathedral church. This is ſometimes called inſtallation. 
INSTALLMENT, likewiſe denotes the ceremony, whereby te 
knights of the Garter are placed in their rank in the chad d 
St. George at Windſor, 


ſucceſſion, or while one idea paſſes in the mind. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of Inſtants; a tempon- 
ry, a natural, and a rational Inſtant. 

Temporary INSTANT, a preciſe part of time immediately ate 
dent to another, as the laſt Inſtant of a day immediately pe- 
cedes the firſt Inſtant of the following : 

Natural INSTANT, or a priority of nature, which obtains n 
things that are ſubordinate in acting, as firſt and ſecond cala, 
cauſes and their effects, 

Rational INSTANT, a point which the underſtanding concen 
to have been before ſome other Inſtant, and this with regs 
to the determinations of God Almighty ; but, as there wa m 
real Inſtant when God had not formed any determination, tas 
Inſtant is called a rational Inſtant, by way of oppoſition wa 
Inſtant of time. ; 

INSTAURA'TION *, the re-eſtabliſhing a church, or ther 
in its former ſtate. 

* The word is Latin in//auratio, and derived from inter, a R 
porting a thing's being brought to its former likeneſs. 

INSTINCT *, in/tin@us, a natural ſagacity with which 2 
mals are endued, being in them ſomething analogous to W 
reaſon is in mankind. By virtue of this Inſtinct they r 
what is beneficial for them, defend themſelves, and prag 
their ſpecies. 

* The word is derived from the Latin inflingss, to fror ® 
perſuade. 


the principles of the Roman law, being the laſt pat d, 
corpus juris civilis. An a 
They are a ſummary of the whole body of the chi , * 
poſed by Trebonianus, Theophilus, and D . 
of the emperor Juſtinian, for the uſe of young ſtu 155 1 = 
INSTITUTES, likewiſe denote a ſyſtem of rules in a 15 
INSTITU/TION, in general, the act of ordaining ot 
ing any thing. el 
*. T x Ape, in law, the act of a biſhop or one . 4 
by him, whereby a clerk is inveſted with the (pints 
a rectory or vicarage. 1216 
cee dent a ſyſtem of the elements or rules of a! 
ſcience. : _ 
INSTRUMENT, that which is ſubſervient to 
producing any effect, 3 
The word is Latin in//rumentum, and derived from ＋ 
to work, [x73 


END 


truth is aſcertained, or any right eſtab- 


Ius TAU 
Oe in u, the blowing intoany cavity, in 
1 ' e DIO 

rl TION, en Cong 0 a pan 


an 
Tr e 


" court juſtice. 


E, inſulated, denotes when a column or other edi- 


fected. 
NSULAT hed from any contiguous wall, &c. like an 
| 22 65 ſea, whence Nel takes this denomina- 


, in war, 
PUT» ge apparatus of trenches, 


AULTUS, in phyſic, the firſt acceſs of a paroxyſm or 
fit. in the Exchequer; when ſo much remains to ſuch 
nuf, t is, ſo much remains due on his account, 
—— ay there remains ſo and ſo Inſuper. rb 
— ANCE or aſſurance, a contract or ſecurity, which is 
— : led a policy, given by one or more perſons, 


the attack of any — by open ſorce, 
» 


— they oblige themſelves, in conſideration of a ſum of 
w O 


aid down, to make good ſhips, merchandizes, houſes, 
© the value of that for which the premium is received, 
Ke 4 of loſs by ſtorm, pirates, fire, &c. 
— have in London ſeveral offices of Inſurance from fire, 
Wh h are erected into corporations as the Royal Exchange- 
— the Sun; fire · office, the Hand- in- hand- fire· office, the 
2 London-aſſurance, the Phœnix- office, &c. ſome for houſes, 
— for goods, and ſome for both. 
There are alſo offices wherein private merchants grant Inſu- 
ces for ſhips, and theſe are called Inſurance-brokers. 
W have alſo aſſurances for life, by virtue of which, when the 
* aſſured dies, a ſum of money, according as he inſured, 
becomes payable to the perſon in favour of whom the policy 
of affurance was granted. See POLICY of aſſurance. 
NTACTA, in mathematics, right lines to which curves con- 
tnually approach, and yet can never meet with them ; they 
re uſually called aſymptotes. *See ASYMPTOTES. 
NTA'GLIO'S, precious ſtones, on which the heads of great 
men, inſcriptions, &c. are engraved, ſuch as we frequently 
ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. : . 
INTEGERS, in arithmetic, whole numbers in contradiſtinQi- 
on to fractions; and they refer to unity, as a whole to a 


WTEGRAL, integrant, in the ſchools, denotes thoſe parts 
which are neceſſary to the integrity of any whole, and fo ſtand 
contradiſtinguiſhed from eſſential parts. The arms, &c. are 

| parts of a man; body and foul are eſſential parts. 

IvT:GRAL Calculus, in the new analyſis, the counterpart to the 
liferential calculus. The latter hath been fully explained b 
M. Hoſpital ; but the former hath been but little cultivated. 
See CALCULUS integralis. ' 

The Integral calculusof Leibnitz and others anſwers to the in- 
verſe method of fluxions among the Engliſh. See FLUXIONS. 

NT-GUMENTS “, integumenta, in u the common 
coverings that inveſt the body, as the cuticle, the ſkin, and the 
membrana celluloſa. 

* The word is Latin integumentum, ſignifying a covering, and 
formed of in, and ego, to cover. 
It alſo denotes the particular membranes which inveſt certain 
parts of the body, as the coats of the eye. | 

INTELLECT), intelleus, in philoſophy, that faculty of the 
foul which is uſually called the underſtanding. 
1 whatever may be underſtood or perceived 

the mind. 

Priloſophers have invented certain beings which only ſubſiſt 
in the underſtanding, fuch as entia rationis, univerſal ideas, 
& The Intelligible or intellectual world is, according to 
Mledranche, the idea of the world in the divine mind. 

NTEMPERANCE, intemperantia, intemperies, intempera- 
ture, any excels either as to cating or drinking; or it denotes 
« ylcraly, being ſuch a mixture of the fluids in the body as is 
nconfiftent with health. 


NTENDANT, one who has the inſpection and government 
0! any thing, 
NTENDMENT 


I of law, the intention or true meaning of 
mew, According to Coke, the judges ought to judge accord- 
"2 0 the common Intendment of the law. 


NTENTION, intenſion, intentio, in medicine, the ſame with 
cation, being that judgment or method of cure, which a 


Ny 
is 


. 3 forms to himſelf from a due examination of ſymp- 


STENTION, in 


* 


the! 


phyſics, the increaſe of any power or quality, as 
ese 0 1 1 * * 5 
"xt, cold, Kc. by which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
I. Which denotes its diminution. 


TENTION ; a 0 
melee; in metaphyſics, an extraordinary exertion of the 
ur nete Powers of the mind, when it earneſtly conſiders 


A 115 6 wa will not be called off by any ſollicitations. 
. ria _ fecond INTENTION, in the ſchools; the firſt 
Whereas the = 2 thing, as the term man, dog, &c. 
1 ſecond Intention ſignifies another term or 
denke, kind, &c. in rhetoric and grammar. 


urn r, in law denotes ſome public act or authentic 


cinal to a part af- 


or regular ap- 


INT 


INTERCA'LARY Day e, the odd day inſerted in a leap- year. 


See BISSEXTILE. 


The word is Latin iterca/aris, and derived from inter, and 
calo, which anciently ſignified to call with a loud voice : An 
Intercalary day among the Romans, ſignifying a day inſerted 
between two other days, which for that reaſon was proclaim- 
ed by the prieſts with a loud voice, 


INTERCOLUMNATTION *, in architecture, the ſpace be- 
tween two pillars, | 


: 


* The word is Latin Iatercolumnatio, and derived from inter, 
between, and co a pillar, 


Vitruvius calls it intercolumnium, which, according to him, 
is of 51 kinds, viz. picnoſtyle, ſiſtyle, euſtyle, diaftyle, and 
arcoſtyle. 
Some authors have, for a medium, given the following pro- 
portions ; in the Tuſcan order, the 2 is to be 
four diameters of the body of the column below; in the Doric 
three; in the Ionic two; in the Corinthian two and a quar- 
ter; and in the Compoſite one and a half. 


INTERCOFSTAL *, in anatomy, any thing between the 


ribs, 


The word is formed from the Latin inter, between, and cofte, 
the ribs. 


INTERCOSTAL Muſcles, muſculi interceſtales, in anatomy, thin 


fleſhy planes 'ying in the interſtices between the ribs, their 
fibres running obliquely from one rib to another. In each in- 
terſtice lie two planes, an external and an internal, cloſely join- 
ed together, nothing but a fine cellular membranous web com- 
ing between them. 

According to this, there muſt be forty-four Intercoſtal muſcles, 
in the twenty-two interſtices left between the twenty-four 
ribs, and of theſe eleven external, and eleven internal on 
each fide, The fibres of the external Intercoſtals run down 
from behind, forward ; and thoſe of the internal Intercoſtals, 
from before, backward ; ſo that the fibres of theſe muſcles 
croſs each other. 

The external Intercoſtals extend from the vertebræ to the ex- 
tremity of the bony portion of each rib. The internal begin 
forward, near the ſternum, and end backward at the angle of 
each rib. > 

Therefore, between theſe angles and the cartilages, theſe 
fleſhy planes are double, the fibres repreſenting the figure of 
X. But, from the vertebræ to the bony angles, and in the 
interſtices between the cartilaginous portions, the plane is 
ſingle, being that of the external muſcles backward, and of 
the internal forward. 

The fibres of the external Intercoſtals are very oblique near 
the vertebræ; but this obliquity decreaſes inſenſibly towards 
the anterior extremities of their ribs. Their inſertions begin 
at the NM. which the ribs are faſtened to the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes. They are a little tendinous and run a little 
way beyond the edge on the outſide of each rib, 

The fibres of the internal Intercoſtals are generally ſhorter 
and leſs oblique than the former. They almoſt fill the inter- 
ſtices between the cartilaginous portions, and are covered on 
the outſide by a ligamentary membrane, the fibres of which, 
running in an oppoſite direction to thoſe of the muſcles, have 
been miſtaken for continuations of the external Intercoſtals, 
over which this membrane is likewiſe ſpread, only a little di- 
miniſhed in thickneſs. 

The poſterior fibres of the external Intercoſtals are fixed by 
their upper extremities, ſo near the articulation of the ribs with 
the vertebræ, that they cannot depreſs that rib in which they 
are ſo inſerted : whereas, the inſertions of their lower extremi- 
tics, in the following rib, being at a greater diſtance from the 
articulation, they may move that rib upwards. And from 
thence it follows, that all the remaining part of each external 
Intercoſtal, which terminates at the bony extremity of each 
rib, can only ſerve to raiſe the lower rib towards the upper. 
The anterior fibres of the internal Intercoſtals are ſo near the 
articulation of the ribs with the ſternum, that they cannot de- 
preſs that cartilage in which each of them is inſerted: Where- 
as, the inferior inſertions of theſe fibres being at a greater di- 
ſtance from the articulation, they can raiſe the cartilages in 
which they are ſo inſerted. Hence it follows, that all the inter- 
nal Intercoſtal muſcles have the ſame uſe with the external, 
and no other. 

The portions which lie between the two extremities of the 
ribs ſerve to increaſe the force of the ſame uniform action. 
And the firſt rib, being immoveable, ſerves for a fixed point for 
the motions of all the other ribs ; and cach rib in particular 
ſerves for a fixed point for the motion of that below it. 

The ſupra- coſtals are powerful aſſiſtants to the Intercoſtals in 
their common action, and are, therefore, very juſtly termed 


levator coſtarum. See MUSCLE. +% apps anatomy. 


InTERCOSTAL Nerves, nervi interco/tales, in anatomy, two 


nerves ſo called, becauſe of the frequent communications with 
almoſt all the other principal nerves of the body, whoſe fila- 
ments aſcend from the baſis of the cranium with the internal 
carotid, and run from behind forward, to join the fiſth and 
ſixth pairs; the angle formed by this union being turned for- 
ward, and ſo very acute, that theſe nerves cannot be looked 


upon as recurrent. See NERVE. 


6 Y Ix PR- 


IxrER co A Arteries, in anatomy. See ARTERY. | 


NA 


In rERCOoSTAL Vein, in anatomy, the ſame with azygos. See 
AZYGOS, | 
INTERCU'RRENT Fever, febris intercurrem, in phyſic, ſta- 


tionary fevers, or ſuch as ariſe from ſome particular conſtitu- | 


tion of a certain year, not yet ſufficiently known. Every one 
of theſe prevails in its order, and. rages with great violence, 
during that continued courſe of years. But there are alſo 
other continued fevers, which though they ſometimes rage 
leſs, and ſometimes more ſeverely ; yet becauſe they are mixed 
with all kinds of ſtationary fevers, and with each other indiffe- 
rently, in the ſame year, ſhould be called Intercurrents ; ſuch 
as the ſcarlet fever, pleuriſy, baſtard peripneumony, rheuma- 
tiſm, eryſipelatous fever, quinſey, &c. 
But as all theſe diſeaſes are accompanied with a fever, till-the 
- febrile matter be thrown upon ſome particular part, the fever 
is to be accounted the primary diſeaſe ; and the other diſorders 
are ſymptoms which principally regard either the peculiar 
manner of the criſis, or the part moſt affected. 
As the ſtationary fevers prevail more or leſs epidemically, fo 
likewiſe do theſe Intercurrents ſometimes, but leſs frequently. 
For though they generally ariſe from ſome particular diſorder 
in the body, whereby the blood and juices are vitiated ; yet 
ſometimes they. proceed mediately from ſome general cauſe in 
the air. Thus when a ſharp froſt of long continuance, late 
in the ſpring, is ſuddenly ſucceeded by warmer weather, pleu- 
riſies, quinſies, &c. uſually ariſe, whatever be the general 
conſtitution of the year. And becauſe theſe diſeaſes, which 
happen indifferently in all years, ſometimes rage as epide- 
mically as thoſe which only happen in a certain ſucceſſive 
courſe of years, we diſtinguiſh them by the name of Inter- 
currents, 
Notwithſtanding the conſiderable difference between theſe two 
kinds of fevers, with reſpect to the cauſe proceeding from the 
air, 8 they frequently agree in other external and procatarctic 
cauſes. For not to mention infection, which ſometimes com- 
municates ſtationary fevers ; and ſurfeits which give riſe to 
both ſtationary and . fevers ; the manifeſt external 
cauſe of moſt fevers is to be aſcribed, either, 1. to leaving off 
cloaths too early in the ſpring ; or 2. to imprudently ex- 
poſing the body to the cold, after being heated with violent 
exerciſe. | 
Here it is to be remarked, that though the diſeaſes under the | 
title of Intercurrents were moſt of them, if not all, eſſential 
diſeaſes ; yet frequently certain diſorders happen in ſtationary 
fevers, reſembling theſe Intercurrents as to the phænomena, 
and likewiſe characterized by the ſame name, which, howe- 
ver, are manifeſt ſymptoms of thoſe fevers. In this caſe they 
are to be treated by the method which the fever requires, 
whereof they are now ſymptoms. Great attention muſt be 
had to the fever of the year, and to find out the method where- 
by it may be eaſleſt conquered, whether by bleeding, fweat- 
ing, or the like, 
Should it be objected that the diſorders under conſideration, 
which are termed eſſential, are only ſymptoms. That perhaps 
may be, with reſpect to the fever to which they properly be- 
long; but they are at leaſt ſymptoms of fevers which always 
neceſſarily produce them. Thus, in an eſſential pleuriſy, the 
fever is ſuch as always to depoſit the morbific matter upon 
the pleura; and ſo of a quinſey and the reſt. 
But when any of the abovementioned difeaſes ſucceeds a 
fever, which belongs to a particular conſtitution of years, 
and is dependent thereon, it is then produced accidentally 
only. 
But to diſtinguiſh between eſſential and mere ſymptomatical 
diſorders, it is to be conſidered, that the fame ſymptoms 
which accompany any particular ſtationary fever at the begin- 
ning, will likewiſe happen in a pleuriſy or quinſey, when theſe 
are only accidental ſymptoms of ſuch a fever. This was the 
caſe in the ſymptomatic pleuriſy ſucceeding the fever which 
prevailed in 1675. For all that were ſeized with the pleuriſy 
were afflicted in the beginning with a pain in the head, back, 
and limbs ; which were the moſt certain and common ſymp- 
toms of all thoſe fevers which preceded the pleuriſy, and con- 
tinued after it went off. Whereas, when either of theſe Inter- 
currents is the eflential diſeaſe, it attacks in the ſame manner 
in all years indifferently, having nothing in common with the 
then prevailing ſtationary fever. Beſides, the ſymptoms which 
afterwards ariſe, are more apparent. Again, the time of the 
year wherein moſt of the eſſential Intercurrents appear, fre- 
quently points out the kind of diſorders to which they ſhould 
be referred. 
But, as theſe different ſpecies of fevers proceed from an 
inflammation of the blood peculiar to every diſeaſe, the prin- 


Cipal part of the cure conſiſts in cooling the blood. The 


morbific matter ſhould be expelled by a method of cure varied 
according to the nature of the diſeaſe, and which experience 
ſhews to be readily curative of the particular ſpecies thereof, 
And, in reality, whoever is thoroughly acquainted with the 
method of expelling the febrile matter, whether by bleeding, 
ſweating, purging, or any other more proper way, will have 
the beſt ſucceſs in the cure of all fevers. Sydenham. 
INTERDIVCT *, in the canon law, a cenſure inflicted by a 


and depriving the people of the uſe of 
ſhip, and chriſtian burial ; or os irvine wy. 
communication of a country or City, ya Se i 
The word is Latin interdi 
e Ang 
InTERDICTS, in the Roman law, certai ſormul 
by which the prætor, when the poſſeſton of Dol with, 
conteſted, forbad or ordered ſomething to 3 | 
till the property ſhould be legally determined Of wich 
were three kinds, prohibitory, reſtitutory and thi le 
Prohibitory Ix TERDIC TS, by which the Tod Exliditor 
one vexing another in the poſſeſſion of what 5 forha Up 
to bim. | SU beings 
Reſtitutory Ix x RR DIC TS, by which the judges appoi F 
who, had been driven out of his eſtate, to Wide wy UM tte, 
his right was legally aſcertained ; and this n bi 
Exkibitery Ir. b 
xhibitory INTERDICTS, by which any thing in a: 
dered to be exhibited, — — in Cipute ug. 
INTERDVCTION of fire and water, in antiqui 
pronounced againſt ſuch as were for ſome crime > 2 
ed. By thus giving order that no body ſhould recs: laid 
but deny them fire and water, they were — * tber, 
death, and this was called legitimum exilium d to c 
I'NTEREST, a ſum of money which is rec 
loan and forbearance of ſome other ſum lent for d 
certain time, according to a certain rate in the Kb ug U, 1 
The ſum lent or forborne is called the principal, ber 
. produces the Intereſt, or from which the Fr > Vecaue 
Intereſt is either ſimple or compound. ' reckarel, 
Simple INTEREST, is that which is paid for che! 
principal or ſum of money lent out for ſome * ay «ay 
per cent agreed on between the borrower and the N 
which, according to the laws of England, ought to ray; 
for the uſe of 100 /. for one year, and 121 for * 
100 /. for 2 years. And fo on for a greater or leſſer ſ od. 
IA to the time propoſed. RON 
ere are ſeveral ways of computing, or anſwer; 
about ſimple Intereſt ; as by the ſingle and d 7 
three; others make uſe of tables compoſed of fevers! a 


r cent. 

But we ſhall ſhew that all computations, relati 
—_— _ 11 "= arithmetical r fog _ 2 
thence raiſe ſuch general theorems, as will ſuit wit ; 
In order to that, 1 n ft with ol os 

P = any principal or. ſum put to Intereſt, 
Let JK S the ratio of the rate per cent per annum, 

t = the time of the principal's continuing at Interef 

A = the amount of the principal and its Intereſt, 
Note. The ratio of the rate is only the ſimple Intereſt of 1 
for 1 year, at any given rate ; and it is thus found: 
Mw, 100:6:: 1: 0,06 = the ratio at 6 per cent per annun, 

r 100:7::1: 0,07 = the ratio at 7 per cent, &c, 
Again 100: 7,5 : : 1: 0,75 = the ratio at 7 and! per cer. 
And, if the given time be whole years, then ? = the number 
of thoſe years: But if the time given be either pure part ci: 
year, or parts of a year mixed with years, thoſe parts muſt be 
turned into decimals ; and then t = thoſe decimals, &c. Now 
the common parts of a year may be eaſily turned or converted 
into decimal parts, if it be conſidered 
Day is the 443; part of a year = 0,00274. 
That one Month is the , part of a year = 0,0833333 
Quarter is the ; of a year = 0,25. 
Half a year = 0,5 and three quarters = 0,75. 
Theſe things being premiſed, we may proceed to raiſing dt 
theorems : 
Let R = the Intereſt of 11. for one year, as before, 

Then 2 R = the Intereſt of 1-1. for 2 years. 
And 3 R = the Intereſt of 1 J. for 3 years. f 

4 R = the Intereſt of 1 1. for 4 years, and ſo 0n '% 
any number of years propoſed. 
Hence it is plain that the ſimple Intereſt of 1 |. is2 ſens 
terms in arithmetical progreſſion increaſing, whoſe fit tern 
and common difference is R. And the number of al theterns 
is ft, Therefore the laſt term will always bet R = the her 
reſt of 1 J. for any given time ſignified by t. Tg 
Then As x1. is to the Intereſt of 1 l. ſo is any princp% 
iven ſum to its Intereſt. | 
That is, II: t R:: P:tRP=the Intereſt of P. Then, 
principal being added to its Intereſt, their ſum will be 4 
amount required: Which gives this general theorem, 

TheoremztRP + ÞP = A. | corded 


From whence the three following theorems are ea 


Theorem 2. 3 5 —=P. 


Theorem 3. {2 


Theorem 4. \ £5 


Theſe four theorems reſolve all queſtions about imple ker 
Thus if it were to be required to find what D 
amount to in 3 years, 1 quarter, 2 months, anc 12 ©, 

6 per cent per annum : . 


21 


pope or biſhop, ſuſpending the prieſts from their functions, 


TM 1 
ic given p = 256,5- R = 0,06. And f = 3,46599 


Her years = 3 Quere A, per theorem 1. 


= 0,2 | 
One quart = 18667 = 0,08333 & 2. 


1 hs * o, 04932 = 0,00274 X 18, 
cence t = $4659: X 0:96 = 0,2079594 = 1 R. 
Then 0,2075 4 256,5 = 5334586 = RP. 
64+ 256, 5 = 309, 841586 R PT PA 


4 54. 586 = 309 4. 165. 10 d. being the anſwer 


ured 
* all 
ma 
A due — 


x of computing annuities, or penſions in arrears, 
2 See ANNUITIES. 3 
5 INTEREST, is that which ariſes from any principal 
and its Intereſt put together, as the Intereſt ſtill becomes 
due; fo that at every payment, or at the time when the 
"nts become due, there is created a new principal; 
1 that reaſon it is called Intereſt upon Intereſt, or com- 
ſt. 
p_ 2 ſuppoſe 100 1. were lent out for two years at 6 
cent per annum compound Intereſt, then at the end of the 
ear it will only amount to 1061, as in ſimple Intereſt. 
But for the ſecond year this 1061. becomes principal, which 
will amount to 1121. 7 8. 2 d. +. at the ſecond year's end, 
whereas by ſimple Intereſt it would have amounted to but 1121. 
And although it be not lawful to let out money at compound 
Intereſt, yet in purchaſing annuities or — &c. and taking 
leaſes in reverſion, it is very uſual to allow compound Intereſt 
to the purchaſer for his ready money, and therefore it is 
very re uiſite to underſtand it. 
p = the principal put to Intereſt, 


E the time of its continuance. 
Let 


ueſtions, relating to ſimple Intereſt, be 
ing had to the theorem relating to the 


4 = the amount of the principal and Intereſt, 
R = « the amount of 1 J. and its Intereſt for 1 year at 
| any given rate, which may be thus 1 : 
Viz, 100: 106: : 1 : 1,06 = the amount of 1 l. at 6 per cent. 
Or 100 : 107 :: 1: 1,07 = the amount of 1 l. at 7 per cent. 
And ſo on for any aſſigned rate of Intereſt. 
Thenif R = the amount of 1 1. for 1 year at any rule. 
RR = the amount of 1 l. for 2 years. 
RRR = the amount of 1 l. for 3 years. 
R+ = the amount of 11. for 4 years. 
R5 = the amount of 1 l. for 5 years. Here t = 5. 
rer 1: R:: R: RR:: RR: RRR: : R RR: :: R:: 
N Kc. in . | 
That is, as one pound, is to the amount of one pound at one 
year's end; ſo is that amount, to the amount of one pound at 
two year's end, &c. 
Whence it is plain that compound Intereſt is grounded upon a 
ſeries of terms increaſing in geometrical th ger continued 
wherein t (viz. the number of years) does always aſſign 
the index of the laſt and higheſt term, viz. the power of K, 
which is R. 
Again, as 1: R:: P: PR. A the amount of P for the 
time that R = the amount of 1 1. | | 
That is, as 11. is to the amount of 11. for any given time; 
ſo is any propoſed principle (or ſum) to its amount 2 the ſame 


INT 


R—1 
RA—A 


R: 


Theorem 1. E 


Theorem 2. 


Theorem 3. — 


be continually divided by R until nothing remai E 
ber of theſe diviſions will be 3 the num 


8 


ſolved into numbers, 
ſhew the valve of R. 


By theſe theorems all queſtions relating to annuities, computed 
at compound Intereſt, may be ſolved. 
Several ingenious mathematicians, as Dr. Halley, De Moivre, 
Sympſon, &c. have explained the method of computing the 
expectation, or eſtimate of life; but it will be ſufficient 
for our purpoſe to mention that deduced by the great Dr. 
Halley from the monthly tables of the births and funerals in 
Breſlaw, the capital — of the province of Sileſia; or, as the 
Germans call it, Schleſia. Whence he proves, that its 80 to 
I a perſon of 25 years old will not die in a year: That it is 
5 2 to 1, 2 a 7 40 will live 7 years: That a man of 
years old may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 . 
5 Philsſ. Tranf. No. 1 n "ro 
Now, from theſe and the like proportions, he juſtly infers, 
that the price of Inſurance upon lives ought to be regulated : 
Therezbeing a great difference between the life of a man of 20 
and one of 50. For example, it is a hundred to one that a 
man of 20 dies not in a year, and but 38 to 1, for a man of 
So years of age. And upon theſe alſo depends the valuation 
of annuities for lives. For it is plain that the purchaſer ought 
to pay only ſuch a part of the value of any annuity, as he hath 
chances that he is living. 
And for that purpoſe 4 hath taken the pains (which was 
not a little) to compute the following table, that ſhews the 
value of annuities for every fifth year of age to the 70th. 


= R.. If this æquation 


If this æquation be re- 


by a converging ſeries, the root will 


Age. | Year's Purchaſe, | Age. | Year's Purchaſe. | Age. |Year's Purchaſe. 
33 10, 28 25 12,27 50 9,21 
5] 71349 30 11,72 55 8,51 
10 13,44 35 11,12 60 7,00 
15 | 13,3 40 | 10,57 | bg 6,54 
20 12,7 45 9,91 70 5,32 


The ſame ingenious gentleman proceeds on and ſhews how 
to eſtimate or find the value of two lives, and then of three 
lives, which is too long a diſcourſe to be recited here. 


INTERJE/CTION, in grammar, a part of ſpeech which 


denotes ſome ſudden paſſion of the mind as oh! ha! he! &c. 
As all nations agree in thoſe natural paſſions, ſo do they agree 
in the indications of them, as love, mirth, ſurprize, &c. 
And as the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe 
occaſions are taken from nature, the Interjections in moſt lan- 

uages are monoſyllables. 

he Hebrews and Greeks confound their Interjections with 
adverbs and prepoſitions, 


INTERIOR, the ſame with INTERNAL, which ſee. 

INTERLINEA'TION, ſomething inſerted betwixt two lines. 

INTERLO'CUTORY Order, in Chancery, that which only 
determines ſome intervening matter relating to any cauſe, and 
is not final, 

INTERLUDE, rznterludium, an entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the acts of a play, to amuſe the ſpectators, 
while the actors take breath and ſhift their dreſs, or while the 
ſcenes are changing. 

IN TERMEDIATE, ſomething betwixt two. 

INTERME'WING, in falconry, a hawk's mewing from the 
firſt change of her coat till ſhe turn white. 

INTERMITSSION, intermiſſio, in phyſic, the interval betwixt 


time, 
From the premiſſes, I preſume, the reaſon of the following 
theorems may be very eaſily underſtood : 
Theorem 1. P R* = A, as above. 
From hence the two following theorems are eaſily deduced : 


Theorem 2. 3 - _ 


Theorem 3. ö 7 22 


By theſe three theorems all queſtions about compound Intereſt 
may be truly reſolved by the pen only, viz. without tables; 
thouzh not ſo readily as by the help of tables, calculated on 


* purpoſe, two fits of a fever, or any other diſtemper. 
Y drouitier, or penſions in arrear, computed at compound INTE-| INTERMITTENT, a thing that ceaſes its action for ſome 
| REST, 


time ; and this time is called the interval. 

INTERMITTENT, or INTERMITTING fever, febris intermittens, 
in phyſic, a fever that goes off, and ſoon returns again, 
in contradiſtinction to a continued fever. See FEVER. 

INTERMITTING Pulſe, pulſus intermittens, in phyſic. See 
PULSE. 

INTE/RNAL Angles, all angles that are formed by the ſides of 


dappoſe n = the firſt year's rent of any annuity without Intereſt. 
Then will R/ + 4 = the amount of the firſt year's rent and its 
ittereſt ; more the ſecond year's rent. 

adRRu+Ru + 4 = the amount of the firſt and ſe- 


cond pow rents, with their Intereſt ; more the third year's 
rent, &c. 


lere K RA. Ru + u = A the amount of any yearly rent 
« anuty, being ſorborne three years. And from hence may 
be deduced theſe proportions : % 
Va. I: RU: RA: R Ru:: RRu: RR Ru, and ſo on in 
= for any number of terms or years denoted by , wherein 
due laſt term will always be u R. 
nequently A — 4 R— = the ſum of all the antecedents. 

nd 4— 1 = the ſum of all the conſequents in the ſeries. 
And, therefore, it will be u: 1 R:: I R : — 1. 
wy A W—uu=zRuA—uuR which, being divided all 
, wil become A —u = R A — u Re. 


{om thi lad quation it will be eaſy to raiſe the following 


any right-lined figure within. 
The ſum of all the Internal angles of any right-lined figure is 
equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath ſides 


except 4. 


In a triangle as K L M (plate XXX VII. fg. 16.) the angles 
L and M are particularly called Internal and oppoſite, in 
reſpect of the external angle I K M, which is equal to them 
both. 


Internal AXGLE, is alſo applied to the two angles formed be- 


tween two parallels by a line en them, on each ſide 
the interſecting line, Such are the angles z andy and x and s 
fie. 17.) formed between the parallels OP and QR, on each 
ſide the interſectung line 8 . 

| INTERNAL 
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Ix TERNAL and oppoſe angles alſo denotes the two 5 and 
by a line cutting two parallels, "Theſe are 


(fe. 17.) forme 
pectively equal to A and u, called the external and oppolite 


b 
re 


angles. 
INTERNUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the internal ear fo 


called. See EAR. 

INTERNO/DIUM, in botany, the ſpace betwixt two knots or 
joints in the ſtalk of any plant. It alſo denotes the internodes 
or joints of the fingers. | 

INTEROYSSEI Muſculi, in anatomy, ſmall muſcles lyin be- 
tween the metacarpal bones and filling the three i ices 
left between them both towards the back of the hand, and 
towards the palm. See HAND. | ut 

IxTEROSSEL of the foot, in anatomy, ſeven ſmall muſcles which 
fill up the four interſtices between the metatarſal bones, much 

after the ſame manner as in the hand. See FOOT, 

INTERPLEA/D, enterplede, in law, the trying a point that 
incidentally falls out, before the cauſe can be finally determin- 
ed. As, two perſons being found heirs to land by two ſeveral 
offices in one county, the king is brought in doubt, to which 
of them livery ought to be made ; therefore, they muſt Inter- 
plede, that is, formally try which is right heir. 

INTERPOLATION, in criticiſm, when ſome ſpurious addi- 
tions or alterations have been made in ancient writings and 
manuſcripts. _ 


INTERPOSVTION, the ſituation of a body between two 


others, ſo as to hide them, or prevent their action. The 
eclipſe of the ſun is occaſioned by an Interpoſition of the 
moon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon by the 
Interpoſition of the earth between the ſun and moon. 

INTE'RPRETER , a perſon who explains the writings, 
words, or thoughts of ſome other, which before were unin- 
telligible. 

The word is derived from the Latin interpres, ſignifying the 
ſame thing ; which ſome take to be formed of inter, and partes, 
as being a perſon in the middle betwixt two parties, to make 
them mutually underſtand each other's thoughts ; others from 
inter and pres, as ſignifying a perſon who ſerves as ſecurity 
between two others, who do not underſtand one 

INTERRE'GNUM “, the time during which a throne is 
vacant. 

* The word is Latin, and derived from inter, between, and 
regnum, reign. 

In hereditary kingdoms, as England, &c. there is properly no 
Interregnum. In elective kingdoms it is generally productive 
of factions and confuſion. 

INTERREX, a magiſtrate who governs during an inter- 

regnum. 
— old Rome this magiſtrate was as ancient as the city 
itſelf, After the death of Romulus there was an interregnum 
of a year, during which time each ſenator was Interrex in his 
turn for five days. | 

INTERROGATE, a judiciary act to examine or queſtion 
any party, who firſt gives his oath that he will anſwer truly to 
whatever he is interrogated upon. 

INTERROGATION, in rhetoric, when the paſſion of the 
ſpeaker or writer introduces a thing by way of queſtion, and 
returns anſwers to make its truth the more conſpicuous. This 
figure adds an uncommon briſkneſs and force to diſcourſe. 
What is ſaid after ſuch a warm manner, does not ſeem the 
effect of ſtudy, but the natural reſult of a man's unfeigned 
concern. The orator conceals his art, and fo gains the eſteem 
of the audience for his ſincerity and heartineſs; they lie open 
to him, and are carried along by his reſiſtleſs eloquence. 

INTERROGATION, in grammar, a certain point marked thus (?) 
where a queſtion 1s 1 dee CHARACTER. 

INTERRU/PTION, denotes: the ſame thing with disjunction 
in proportion, and is noted thus (: :) 2 the breaking 
of the ratio in the middle of four diſcrete proportionals, as A: 
B:: C: D, that is, as A to B, fois C to D. 

INTERRUPTION, in rhetoric, when a perſon breaks off his diſ- 
courſe ſuddenly to ſhew ſome paſſion. 

INTERSE/CTION *, in mathematics, the cutting of a line or 
plane by another, or the point or line wherein two lines, or 
two planes, cut each other. 

The word is derived from the Latin inter, and ſeco, to cut. 


The mutual Interſection of two planes is a right line. The 
center of a circle is in the Interſection of two diameters, &c. 
The equinoxes happen, when the ſun is in the Interſections of 
the equator and ecliptic. 

INTERSPINA/LES Colli, or ſpinales colli minores, according to 
Winſlow, in anatomy, are certain muſcles of the neck that lie 
between the fix ſpinal apophyſes of the neck, and between the 
laſt of the neck and firſt of the back, being inſerted in theſe 
apophyſes by both extremities on one fide of the poſterior cer- 
vical ligament, which parts them from thoſe on the other ſide. 
The Interſpinales are aſſiſtants to the ſemi-ſpinales, in their 
mutual action; and may alſo ſerve to bring back the neck 
to its natural ſituation, after ſmall motions of rotation. IWinſlow. 

INTERSTELLAR, denotes thoſe parts of the univerſe which 
are beyond our ſolar ſyſtem. 

In the Interſtellar regions are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other 
ſyſtems of planets moving round the fixed ſtars, as the centers of 


their reſpective motions; and, if each fixed ſtar, as is not im- 


| 


4 
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probable, be a kin to ſome habitable oths th... 

the Interſtellar world will be by far che dar me 

univerſe. Near Part g g 
NTERTIES, or interducer, in architechue, daf 


of timber which lie horizontally betwixt mat 

twixt them and the fell, or — 2 ſummer, 8 
INTERTRAN SVERSA'LES, Meuſculi coll; 

colli minores, according to Winſlow, in 9 fe 

ſmall ſhort muſcles found in the inteſtines of fac r 0. 

apophyſes, in which they are inſerted, | 

imate theſe tranſverſe apophyſes. 


They fer "ans 


The word is derived from the Latin ; 
of inter, between, and wallum ; the Aalen al =_ 
the ground in the ancient Roman bulwarks ap Tine iy 
f and the vacancy between them inter walla. _ rd ©, 
NTERVAL, in medicine, the time betwi 
of a diſtemper, or betwixt two pulfations of” Pane 
INTERVAL, in muſic, the difference * 
reſpect of acute and 2 duo bau a 
When two or more ſounds are compared in this Jas 
are either equal or unequal in the degree of * "un, thy 
are equal are called uniſons, with regard to TP dh a 
having one tune: The other, being at a diſtan * 
other, conſtitute an Interval in muſic; which ; nel 
OE in _ between two ſounds, ® Properly te 
atervals are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and 
Simple Interval is that without —— or Arie; kak 
octave and all within it, as the ſecond, third, füch wre 
ſixth, and ſeventh, with their varieties. 
Compound Interval confifts of ſeveral leſſer Interrals: f 
all thoſe greater than the octave, as the ninth tenth, A 
twelfth, Kc. with their varieties 2 
is diſtinction regards practice on i ; 
no ſuch thing as pt ney Be Wr bb 
is not meant here the leaſt practiſed, but ſuch as, thous, ; 
were equal to two or more leſſer which are in uſe, Ot 
we would make a ſound move ſo far up or down * 
paſs immediately from one of its terms to the other, 4 
pound Interval, then, is ſuch whoſe terms are in ** 
taken either in immediate ſucceſſion, or ſuch where * ſound 
is made to riſe and fall from the one to the other, by tou 
ing ſome intermediate degree: So that the while be — 
a compoſition of all the Intervals from one extreme ny 
= 
at is here called a ſimple Interval 
called a diaſtem, and the wax a em! IN 
Of the ſimple Intervals there are ſome greater, and others led; 
but _ are — diſcord ; but of the compound ſome ah 
concord, others diſcord. Uniſons, it is plain, cannot pott 
have any variety, for where there is a relation of equili 
as in uniſonance, there can be no. diſtinction. Uni, 
therefore, muſt all be concords. But an Interval depending 
— 
on a difference of tune, or a relation of inequality, admits « 
variety; and fo the terms of every Interval, according to thei 
particular relation, make either concord or diſcord. Internly 
may differ in magnitude, and there may be an infinite variety, 
according to the poſſible degrees of tune; for there is no d- 
rence ſo great or little, but a greater or a leſs may be cn. 
ceived, It is true, with regard to practice, there are limits 
which are the greateſt and Tea Intervals our ears are judo 
of, and which may be actually produced by voice or .- 
ſtrument. 
The degrees of tune are proportional to the numbers of v. 
tions of the ſonorous body in a given time, or the ven 
their courſes or recourſes : Now the Intervals in muſic mu 
be greater or leſs, as the differences are; and it is the c. 
tity of theſe which is the ſubject of the mathematical par © 
muſic. | 
Thoſe Intervals are meaſured, not in the ſimple differences 
arithmetical ratio's of the numbers expreſſing the vibrator, 
but in their geometric ratio's ; ſo that the ſame Interval Cc 
pends on the ſame geometric ratio, and vice vera. Ve, 5 
comparing the equality of Intervals, the ratios expres 
them muſt be all of one ſpecies, elſe the ſame two ſouncs H 
make different Intervals. To determine, in genera, u 
of two or more Intervals are the greateſt, take all tne . 
as proper fractions, and the leaſt fraction will be the ga 
Interval. | 
Pythagoras and his followers meaſured Intervals by the e 
of numbers. They ſuppoſed the differences of g. © 
acuteneſs to depend on the different velocities of the 7% 
which cauſes ſound ; and therefore concluded, tha! ther 2 
only be accurately meaſured by the ratio's of tele bene 
Which ratio's Pythagoras firſt inveſtigated on pain? ®! 
ſmith's ſhop, and obſerving a concordance betwixt the 
of hammers ſtriking on the anvil. ne 
Ariſtoxenus thought reaſon and mathematics had not 
do in the caſe, and that ſenſe was the only judge He On 
fore determined the octave, fifth, and fourth, Ach 2 th 
moſt ſimple concords, by the ear; and by the cn | 
the fourth and fifth he found out the tone; .d 
ſettled as an Interval, he pretended to meaſure eber 7, 
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additions and ſubtractions made of theſe mentioned 

by t other. But this is inaccurate . 
one with keeps 2 middle courſe betwixt the two, and ſhews 
— and ſenſe may mutually aſſiſt each other in this 

„ reaſon | 

matters *BRAL Muſcles, muſculi intervertebrales, in ana- 
der ENI that ariſe from the body of one vertebra 
tomy, are and are inſerted, after an oblique progreſs, into the 
Lateral of the other vertebra immediately above it. Their 
«£4 draw the bodies ; Lo nearer one another, 

ſide. ouglas. 

218118. 2 perſon who dies without making a will. 


nteſtate, one who inherits an eſtate by ſome other 


An het 1 teſtament. See ABINT ESTATE. 
Ns LIN ¶ Motion, that change of place which is found be- 


onent particles of any body, 
The Cubas ſuppole acontinual Inteſtine motion effential to 


1 n, where the attracting Ne any fluid are 
dall, they muſt N produce an Inteſtine motion, and 
this greater or leſs, according to the degrees of their elaſticity 
and attractive forces. For two elaſtic particles after meeting 
ar from one another, bating the reſiſtance of the medi- 
* wich the ſame degree of velocity with which they met. 
* when in flying back from one another, they approach 
her particles, their velocity will be increaſed. 
NTE'ST INES, inte/tina, alimentary du#t, inteſtinal tube or canal, 
n anatomy, the guts or bowels, thoſe hollow, membranous, 
ldrical parts, bent in a great many different directions by 
o merous convolutions, extending from the right orifice of the 
domach to the anus, by which the chyle is conveyed to the 
lacteals, and the excrements voided. a 
This canal, thus folded, forms a conſiderable bulk, which 
flls the greateſt part of the cavity of the abdomen ; and it is 
conneted, through its whole extent, to membranous produc- 
tons or continuations of the peritonzum, principally the me- 
ſentety and meſocolon. ; | 
de incurvations of the inteſtinal canal form two arches ; a 
all one by which it is connected to the meſentery and meſo- 
colon; and a great one, on the oppoſite ſide which lies looſe. 
The whole canal is generally about 7 or 8 times as long as 
he ſubject. 
The reeftinal canal is neither of an equal ſize nor thickneſs, 
through its whole length; whence anatomiſts conſider its dif- 
ferent portions as ſo many particular Inteſtines, and divide 
them all into ſmall and great. 
And as they ſtill found ſome differences in each claſs, they di- 
vided each into three portions, which they diſtinguiſhed by 
articular names. 
the ſmall Inteſtines or inteſtina tenuia, the three portions 
ze named DVopEN Uu, JEJUNUM, and ILEUM, which ſee : 
And in the great Inteſtines, or inteſtina craſſa, the Cæcuu, 
Cotox, and RECTUM, which alſo ſee. 
The Inteſtines, in general, conſiſt of ſeveral coats, much in 
the fame manner with the ſtomach. The firſt and outermoſt 
is a continuation of the meſentery, or of ſome other elon- 
gation or duplicature of the peritonzum. This is termed the 
common coat, and has a cellular ſubſtance on its inner ſur- 
face, like that of the ſtomach, which M. Ruyſch calls tunica 
celluloſa. 
The ſecond coat of the Inteſtines is fleſhy or muſcular, and 
canis of two planes; the one external, and the other inter- 
tal. The external plane is very thin, and its fibres longitudi- 
te; the internal plane is thicker, and its fibres run tranſ- 
verie'y round the circumference of the inteſtinal cylinder. 
i rey ſeem to be ſegments of circles, diſpoſed much in the 
leme manner as in the ſtomach : 
ee two planes adhere cloſely together; they likewiſe ad- 
her? to the common coat by the intervention of the cellular 
laoitance, which is in greater quantity on the fide next the 
melentery than on the other. 
The thizd coat is called nervoſa, and ſomething like that of 
te ſtomach, It has a particular plane, which ſerves as 
* dais to ſuſtain it, made up of very fine, ſtrong, oblique 
bores, which ſeem to be of the ligamentary or tendinous kind. 
To ſee this plane diſtinctly, a portion of the Inteſtines muſt 
n*2ted, the common coat removed, and the fleſhy fibres 
Mrec oft. 
1% coat ſuſtains two reticular ſubſtances, which are both 
cb, one arterial, the other venal, accompanied by a 
Feet number of nervous filaments. Theſe veſſels and nerves 
** FXucuons of the meſenteric veſſels and nerves ; and as 


tn * q PY/ 1: 51 . . 8 
* ond the whole inteſtinal canal, ſome anatomiſts 
©* \07c0 them into a diſtinct coat by the name of tunica 
1 | ; 

, * 57045 coat ſends off from its inner ſurface a great num- 


dans of ſepta, more or leſs circular, which contri- 
? "In wy tormation of what are called valvulz conniventes. 
v4. ems to ſuſtain ſeveral different glandular bodies, 
7; © over in the cavity of the Inteſtines. 

._. 91 or innermoſt coat is very ſoft, and is called 
a Tioſa, It has the ſame extent with the third coat 
it, and it lines all the ſepta of that third 


INTRIVGUE „, an aſſem 


"83 22:2 not uniform through the whole canal. I inſletv. 
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INTRA/NSITIVE rb, in grammar, ſuch a verb whoſe aQi- 


on does not paſs on an _ 


10 of events or circumſtances oc- 
curring in an affair, and perplexing thoſe concerned therein. 

* The word is French, and formed from the Latin intrico, to 

entangle. 

It more particularly denotes the plot of a play or novel; or 
that point wherein the principal characters are the moſt embar- 
raſſed, through the artifice and oppoſition of certain perſons, 
and the unlucky falling out of accidents and circumſtances. 
In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there are always two 
deſigns ; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the piece z 
the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who oppoſe him. 
Theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite effects, to wit, the 
efforts of the hero for the execution of his deſign, and the 
efforts of thoſe who thwart it. As thoſe deſigns are the begin- 
ning of the action, ſo thoſe efforts are the middle, and form a 
22 called an Intrigue, that makes the greateſt part of 

e poem. 
The ſolution or cataſtrophe commences, when the knot begins 
to unravel, and the difficulties and doubts begin to clear up. 
The Intrigue of the iliad is twofold ; the felt comprehends 
the three days fighting in the abſence of Achilles, and conſiſts 
on the one ſide, in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon and the 
Greeks; and on thè other, in the inexorable temper of Achil- 
les. The death of Patroclus unravels this Intrigue and makes 
the beginning of a ſecond. Achilles reſolves to be revenged, 
but Hector oppoſes his deſign ; and this forms the ſecond In- 
trigue, which is the laſt day's battle. 
In the zneid there are alſo two Intrigues ; the firſt is taken up 
in the voyage and landing of Æneas in Italy; the ſecond in 
his eſtabliſhment there. The oppoſition he met with from 

uno in both thoſe undertakings forms the Intrigue. 

he Intrigue and manner of unravelling it ought both to ſpring 
naturally from the ſubje& of the poem. fſu gives three 
methods of forming the Intrigue of a poem ; the firſt is that 
already mentioned ; the ſecond is taken from the fable and de- 
ſign of the poet; in the third, the Intrigue is ſo laid, as that 
the ſolution follows from it of courſe. 


INTRINSIC, denotes the real and genuine value, properties, 


&c. of any thing, in oppoſition to their extrinſic, apparent, 
or popular values. 


INTRONA'TI, the name of an academy at Sienna in Italy. 
INTRU'SION *, in the canon law, the exerciſing an office. 


or enjoying a benefice, without having a good title to it. 


The word is Latin, intrufi9, which is derived from intrude, to 
thruſt in or enter into any thing by force. 


Intruſion diſables the party from ever holding the benefice. 


INTUSSUSCE/PTION, or intreſiſception, in phyſic, a præ- 


ternatural ingreſs of one portion of an inteſtine into another, 
or a reduplication of the inteſtine. 


INVALI'D, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled for ſervice, 


by reaſon of age. 
At Chelſea and Greenwich are magnificent hoſpitals, or rather 
colleges, built for the reception and accommodation of Invalids, 


or ſoldiers and ſeamen diſabled and worn out in the king's ſer- 


vice. See HOSPITAL. 
There is a college of the ſame kind at Paris, called les in- 
valides. 


INVE'CTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted or furrowed, 


being juſt the reverſe of engrailed, in which the points are 
turned outward to the field; whereas in Invected they are 
turned inward to the ordinary. 


INVENTION, denotes the finding out of any thing new, or 


even the thing itſelf thus found: It alſo denotes the diſcovery 
of a thing hidden; and in like manner it denotes ſomewhat 
peculiar in a man's genius, or a ſubtlety of mind which leads 
him to the diſcovery of things new. 


IxvexTION, in rhetoric, the chuſing ſuch arguments as the 


orator is to make uſe of for proving his point, or moving the 
paſſions of his hearers. This, according to Cicero, is the 
principal part of oratory. 


Lord Bacon divides this faculty of Invention into two parts; 


the one topical; the other promptuary : The firſt points out 
the way in which we are to purſue the argument; the latter 
only lays up and diſpoſes things for which we have frequent 
occaſion in the mind. 


IxVENTION, in poetry, whatever the poet adds to the hiſtory 


of the ſubject he has choſen, as well as the new turn he 
gives it. 


INVENTION, in painting, the. choice which the painter makes 


of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of his piece. 
M. Felibien calls Invention every thing that depends on the 
painter's genius, as the ordonnance, the diſpoſition of the 
ſubject, and even the ſubject itſelf, when it is new. He di- 
ſtinguiſhes Invention into two kinds; to wit, that which ariſes 
immediately from the mind of the painter, and that which he 
borrows from ſome other, as from hiſtory, fable, &c. 
De Piles obſerves Invention is different from diſpoſition, and 
that theſe two together form compoſition; for aiter having 
made a good choice of objects proper for the ſubiect, they may 
be ill-difpoſed, and then the piece will diiplezſe. 
Invention is, of all the parts of painting, that which gives the 
. painter 
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painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing his genius, imagination, 

and good ſenſe. _ | 

IN VEN TORY, in law, a catalogue orderly made, of all the 
goods and chattels, of a perſon deceaſed, apprized by four or 
more credible men, which every executor or adminiſtrator is 
obliged to exhibit to the ordinary at ſuch time as he ſhall 
appoint. 

IN VENTORx, in trade, a particular liſt or valuation of goods, &c. 

INVE/RSE, a manner of working the rule of three or pro- 
portion, which is contrary to the order of the common and 
direct rule. a 
In the rule of three direct, the firſt term is to the ſecond, as 
the third is to the fourth; that is, if the ſecond be greater 
than the third, or leſs than the firſt, in any proportion, the 
fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame proportion. But 
in the Inverſe rule, the fourth term is as much greater than the 
third, as the ſecond is leſs than the firſt. See Inverſe PRO- 
PORTION, 

Ixversst Method of fluxioms. See FLUXIONS. 

IN VE/RSION, the inverting or turning any thing backwards. 


IxVERSLiox, in grammar, the arranging the words of any phraſe 


otherwiſe than in the natural order. 

It is a conſiderable beauty either in verſe or proſe. It gives 
vigour and variety to a ſentence, and keeps the mind in 
an agreeable ſuſpenſe and expectation of a marvellous turn. 


INVESTIGA'TION, properly denotes the finding any thing 
out by the prints of the feet. 


Mathematicians, &c. have hence applied the word to the re-| 


ſpective reſearches in which they are employed. 

InvssTIGATION of a theme, in mar, the finding out the 
primitive tenſe, mood, and —— of any verb that is remote 
from its ſource. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to be acquainted with this method of 
Inveſtigation, in order to underſtand a Greek author. 
Clenard was the firſt who introduced the term into grammar. 

INVE/STING, the conferring on any one the property of a 
fee, dignity, or office ; or ratifying what has been obtained 
elſewhere. 

The emperor of Germany pretends to a right of inveſting ſe- 

- veral princes and ſtates both in the empire and in Italy. 

IxvesTING, in the art of war, the opening a ſiege, and en- 
camping of an army round a place, to block up its avenues, 
and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. The cavalry always begins 
to inveſt a place, 

IxvesTING, in law, the putting a perſon in poſleſſion, or giv- 
ing him livery of ſeiſin. 

INVE'STITURE, denotes both the right and the act of inveſt- 
ing a vaſſal. 
Inveſtiture is either proper, or improper: Proper or true In- 

„ veſliture is when the thing itſelf is delivered to the party, as 
when a perſon is put into the poſſeſſion of land, by delivering 
him a turf or lump of earth: Improper, when the ſame is 
conferred by delivering a ſword, ſpear, banner, wand, ring, 
arrow, &c. 

INVOCA'TION *, an act by which we adore God, and im- 
plore his aſſiſtance, 

_ 1 is Latin inwocatio, and derived from in, and voce, 

to call. 
The Romaniſts implore the aid of ſaints, to intercede with 
God for them. This is one of the grand articles of diſpute 
between the Roman catholics and the reformed. 
The practice began in the fifth age in the eaſtern church, 
but nothing, as far as appears, like what is now practiſed 
in the church of Rome, there having been no canonizations, 
proceſſions, maſles, litanies, prayers, and oblations to ſaints 
ut that time. | 

Ix voce Ario, in poetry, an addreſs at the beginning of a poem, 
wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome divinity, par- 
ticularly of his muſe, the god of poetry, or that which pre- 
ſides over the particular ſubject treated of. 

This is abſolutely neceſſary in an epic poem, as the poet 
relates things which he could not be ſuppoſed to know, unleſs 
he were inſpired by ſome deity. Beſides, it ſerves his readers 
as an example of piety, which ought to be the foundation of 
his whole work. Add to this, that the gods are to have a 
part in the action, and it is not decent he ſhould ſet them 
to work, without ſirſt aſking them leave. 

In the courſe of ſuch a poem, it is true, ſeveral Invocations 
occur, particularly where any thing extraordinary comes to 
be related, as the metamorphoſis of Aneas's fleet into ſea- 
nymphs; but the firſt Invocation is always the moſt con- 
ſiderable. 

According to Boſſu, there are two things in an Invocation; 
the firſt what the poet requeſts, the ſecond to what deity he- 
addreſſes himſelf. As to the firſt, Homer has joined the In- 
vocation fo cloſely to the propoſition, that he ſeems to invoke 
his mule for the whole work. Virgil only requeſts his muſe 
to furniſh him with a part of his ſubject, and even mentions 
the part: And aſter propoſing his matter in all its extent, 
he begs her to acquaint him with the cauſe. 

Ovid's Invocation in his metamorphoſes, and likewiſe Lucre- 
tius's, is to the deity that preſides over the particular ſubject 
of their works. Homer and Virgil only invoke the f 
And thus a dittinction is made between the divinities who 


INV 


proſide over poetry, and thoſe who preſide ; 
the poem, and have parts therein. wer the ns 
The poets themſelves do ndt look on the deities ; 

vine perſonages from whom ect 


Under the name muſe they wiſh for the nk = en 


all the qualities neceſſary for the execution , a 
They are vega tems allegories, juſt as he 
gods of ſheep, reſt, fame, &c. And thus the muſe," Ne 
_- 82 , countries, and religions. "me ty 
„or INVOYCE, in trade, an account 
their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, &c. Are 
chant to his fat᷑tor, or correſpondent, in any other ade. 
Book of Ix vofck, in book-keeping, a book to fave 8 
from the eraſures inevitable in taking accounts 2 
of the ſeveral goods received, ſent, ot ſold: Wh. , "WK 
ceſſary to be very particular, and to render wol l 
eaſier to find than they can be in the waſte-book : Ive 
here entered, are to be thoſe of goods bought, and "re 
count of ſome other; thoſe of goods fold by comm. © 
uma ſent away to be fold on our account; and tht 0 
old in partnerſhip, whereof we or others have the direk: 


After the date the narration is to begin thus: $; 
the ſhip— A B maſter, bound 8 following tn abou 
ſigned to— for my account, or by order, and the account d 


Or, it may begin thus: Invoice of ; 
yo 1 y begin thus VOICE © goods ſhipped aboars 


— 

INVOLU/TION, in algebra, the raiſi quantity 
its root to any height 53 alfgned.” TT ng 
The quantity a® expteſſes any power of a in general; the a 


ponent (m) being undetermined; and a—" exprefles 3 
negative power of @ of an equal exponent : and I Bed 
Sa - = 4* = I is their product. a" expreſſes any, 
power of a; a =a®"—+* is the product of the power, 
2 * anda", and a "—" is their quotient, ; 
To raiſe Any ſimple quantity to its 2d, 34, or 4th power, 
to add its exponent twice or four times to itſelf ; therefore, le 
2d power of any quantity is had by doubling its exponert, x! 
the zd by trebling its exponent ; and in general the — 
expreſſed by m of any quantity is had by multiplying the 1 
ponent by mn, as is obvious from the multiplication of powen, 
Thus, the 2d power or ſquare of a is a **' = a*; its tht 
power or cube is a? *' = and the m power cfa U 
a. Alſo, the ſquare of a is a * ** = 4; the cube cf 
is a g 4 ; and the m power of a*isa+**", The 
ſquare of abc is a* b* c*, the cube is 3a 60% the a. 
pwr 6 *. 

he co- efficient muſt alſo be raiſed to the ſame power by: 
continual multiplication of itſelf, as often as an unit by itt, 
is contained in the exponent of the power required. This 
the cube of 3 4 h is 3X 3X 3X 4b) = 27 .. 
As to the ſigns when the quantity to be involved is poſitive, i 
is obvious that all its powers muſt be poſitive. And, when 
the quantity to be involved is negative, yet all its powers whoſe 
exponents are even numbers mult be poſitive ; for any number 
of multiplications of a negative, if the number is even, gives 1 


ſitive. 
The power then only can be negative, when its exponent ij u 
odd number, though the quantity to be involved be negate, 
The powers of— à are — a, + a*, — 4 , + 4 — 4% K. 
Thoſe whoſe exponents are 2, 4, 6, &c. are poſitive ; vt 
thoſe whoſe exponents are 1, 3, 5, &c. are negative. 
The involution of compound quantities is a more difficult ope- 
ration. The powers of any binomial a + 6 are found by 3 
continual multiplication of it by itſelf, as follows : 
a + b = the root. : 
Xa+b 
a*+ ab 
hab +6? 
a +2 ab + b*= the ſquare or 2d power. 
Xa VNL 
a 24 ee 2 
+Sa*b + 2ab* ＋ 
4 +3a*b+3ab S the cube or 3d power» 
Xx 4 ＋ 5 ogg 
at+ 3% b + 3a*%* + abi 
Td Said ne bid bf _— 
atzi#t+6b&Þ + ab + the biquie 
th power. 3 
f 8 of a—b are required, they will be found 724 
as the preceding, only the terms in which the ee 1 
an odd number will be found negative; becauſe an “ 
ber of multiplications of a negative produces 4 _ * 
the cube of a—b will be found to be 4 — 3 © + 1 F 
b3 ; where the 2d and 4th terms are negative, the "the te 
b being an odd number in theſe terms. In =_ = 
of any power of a are poſitive and negative * 0 : caTh 
If it be obſerved, that, in the firſt term of any — 1. a n 
the quantity a has the exponent of the power To en, rf 
the following terms, the exponents of 4 er eee, 
the ſame difference (viz. an unit) and that in the la der; * 
never found: The powers of ö are in the conta 90 


ate x 


JO U 
. bam in uh gi tenm ii exponent is 2, and thus its expo- 
, 1] in the laſt term it 'becomes equal'to the Cx- 


As the © 
cial 
and g gie co-efficient 


* came term, increaſed by an unit. 
a 
In ge will be a”, a"—' 5, 4— ., 


n—s , an- h, &c. continued till the exponent 
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le, vil be i, 9% nN N * AKT 
* 4 — 5 | 
„* mX — ; X 7 * : 0 


tinued until you have one co-efficient more than there are 
its in N. 
ot „a ſort of heathen religioſi in the Eaſt-Indies, who 
never marty, nor hold 1 thing in private property, but live on 
Ams, and uſe ſtrange ſeverities; they are a kind of penitent 
"\crims, ſuppoſed to be a branch of the ancient gymnoſophiſts. 
bk, or jOYNDER, in law, the joining of two perſons 
in one ſuit againſt another. 
JOINT, denotes juncture, or 
blage of two or more things. - | 
JorxTs, in architecture, the ſeparation between the ſtones or 
bricks, which is filled with mortar, or cement. 
Jorxr, in carpentry, &c. denotes ſeveral methods of fitting 
pieces of wood together: 
JoixT-tenants, in law, * 
tenements by one title, without any partition, They were 
formerly called participes, and not hæredes. 
Joint-tenants muſt jointly plead, and be jointly impleaded and 
ſued by others; which is common to them and coparceners : 
But foint-tenants have a peculiar quality of ſurvivorſhip, 
which coparceners have not: So that if there be two or three 
Joint-tenants, and one hath iſſue and dies, he or thoſe Joint- 
tenants that ſurvive, ſhall have the whole 70 ſurvivorſhip. 
JOINTURE, a covenant by which the huſband makes over 
to his wife, on condition of marriage, certain lands and tene- 
ments for term of her life, in lieu of dower. 
JOISTS, joy/ts, in architecture, thoſe pieces of timber framed into 
the girders and ſummers, on which the boards for flooring are 
lad. They are from fix toeight inches ſquare, and ſhould ſeldom 
ke at a greater diſtance from each other than ten inches, never 
more than a foot ; nor ſhould they bear at a greater length 
than ten ſeet, or lie leſs into the wall than eight inches. 
Sometimes Joiſts are furred, that is, two rows of Joiſts are 
laid one over the other. 


IONIC, in architecture, one of the five orders of columns. See 
Plate IV. fig. 11, 19. 

The firſt idea of the Ionic was from the people of Ionia, who, 
according to Vitruvius, formed it on the model of a young 
woman, dreſſed in her hair, and of an eaſy elegant 3 
whereas the Doric had been formed on the model of a robuſt 


min, 


een ©. dle the thro 


orders, the ſimple and the rich. See COLUMN. 

[tis {aid the temple of Diana at Epheſus, the moſt celebrated 
edifice of all antiquity, was of this order. At preſent it is pro- 
perly uſed in churches and religious houſes, courts of juſtice, 
nd other places of tranquillity and devotion. 


loxic Dalat, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the 
inhabitants of Ionia. At firſt, it was the ſame with the ancient 

tic, but, paſſing into Aſia, did not arrive at that delicacy 

and perfection to which the Athenians attained ; but rather de- 

generated in Aſia minor, being corrupted with the admixture 

dboreign idioms, 

Ucrulorus, Hippocrates, and Galen wrote in this dialeR. 


a. Tranſmigration, a celebrated epocha, in antiquity, which 
_ Its riſe from the retreat of the Athenian colonies, who, 
701 the death of Codrus, put themſelves under the command 


bs lon Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of Ionia in 


Accord 7 ; . 
Tordung to Eratoſthenes, theſe colonies were eſtabliſhed 


1 8 the return of the Heraclidæ, and, according to 
FN leventyrſeven years after the deſtruction of Troy. 
e che firſt of the ancient ſets of philoſophers ; their 
Thales, who was a native of Miletus in Ionia, 
guiſhing tenet of this ſect was, that water was the 
of all natural things, as Pindar alludes to it in his 
Rx mpic ode. 
ein, * a day- book, or account of what happens daily. 
Dy, 2 merchants accounts, a book into which every 


ü is poſted out of the waſte- book. See BOOK - 
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ſuch as come to and hold lands and | 


The Ionic is a medium between the maſſive and the delicate | 


JOURNAL, in ſea affairs, a regiſter kept on board, wherein 
notice is taken of every thing that happens to the ſhip from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, with regard to the winds, 
Courſes ſteered, lee-way, ſoundings, &c. in order to adjuſt the 

| 1 the place where the ſhip is. 

JOU'RNEY-Man *, anciently, denoted a perſon who wrought 

with another by the day: Though now by the ſtatute it in- 
cludes thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with another un 
any occupation by the year. 

The word is derived from the French journe?, a day's work. 

JOYYNERY, the art of working in wood, and joining different 
forw thereof together. 0 

IPECACUANHA, in pharmacy; There are two kinds of 

Ipecacuanha diſtinguiſhed by their colour, and brought from 

different places, but both poſſeſſing the fame virtues, though in 

a different degree; the one of theſe is grey, and is*brought 

from Peru; the other is brown, and is brought from the Bra- 

fils. Authors mention alſo what they call a third Kind of Ipe- 
cacuanha, and druggiſts ſometimes ſell it alſo under the name 
of white Ipecacuanha ; but this does not poſſeſs the virtues of 
the others, nor is it properly of the ſame kind. The grey is 
rincipally uſed. 

he grey or Peruvian Ipecacuanha is a ſmall and irregular 
contorted and twiſted root; it is of the thickneſs of a ſmall 
gooſe-quill, and is brought over to iis in pieces of one, two, 
three, or more inches in length, but theſe never ſtraight, but va- 

riouſly turned and wreathed in ſeveral directions. It is of a 

rough ſurface, and that in a very particular manner, being 

raiſed into a ſort of annular ridges, at ſmall diſtances from 
each other, running quite round the root, and riſing conſi- 
derably about the reſt of its ſurface. It is of a denſe and firm 
texture, conſiderably hard, though not tough, but breaking on 
attempting to bend it: it is moderately heavy, and does not 
cut eaſily through with a knife : it is of a duſky greyiſh colour 
on the ſurface, and when broken appears of a clearer and paler 
grey, and diſcovers a tough and firm nerve, occupying its cen- 
ter, and always running its whole length ; this nerve or fibre 
is very ſmall and lender, of a ſomewhat paler colour than the 
reſt, and is with much more difficulty reduced to powder; it 
is leſs reſinous, and of leſs virtue than the — part: the 
whole root is of a very peculiar ſmell, ſomewhat pungent, but 
not diſagreeable; in taſte, it is acrid and ſomewhat bitteriſh, 
and upon the whole very diſagreeable. 

The brown or Brafilian Ipecacuanha is a root much reſem- 

bling the former in all its characters, but it is, if any thing, 

more twiſted and convoluted ; its annular ridges are higher 
raiſed than in that, and it is a ſmaller as well as ſhorter root; 
very few pieces of it much excceding a crow-quill in thick- 
neſs, or an inch and a half in length; it is of a deep duſky 
brown, or blackiſh, on the outſide, and white, when broken; 
it is Jeſs acrid, and has more of the bitter to the taſte than the 

ey kind, and has leſs ſmell. 

he grey Ipecacuanha ought to be choſen for medicina! uſe, , 
preferably to the brown, though both are excellent medicines ; 
the only difference is in their degree of ſtrength, the brown 
being apt to operate more roughly, Whichever is choſen, it 
muſt be hard, firm, and ſolid, clear, not duſty or triable, which 
are ſigns of decay, | 
Ipecacuanha, though one of the moſt valuable drugs the mate- 
ria medica affords us, was not only unknown to the ancients, 
but even to the modern world, till the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury. Piſo and Marcgrave were the firſt who brought it out 
of America into Europe: it was celebrated at that time as a 
cure for dyſenteries, and got into uſe for a ſew years, but again 
ſunk into oblivion, and it was many years before it got into 
the reputation it now poſſeſſes. The French were the firſt 
people in Europe who attempted to introduce it, and they ſuc- 
ceeded very ill with it at firſt, which was owing to their giving 
it in too large doſes. Helvetius was the man who firſt gave it 
ſucceſsfully among them, and the French king ſoon after pur- 
chaſed the ſecret of him at a large price, and communicated 
it to the world. | 
Both the grey and brown Ipecacuanha are the produce of 
America; the grey is found in Peru, where it is called bexu- 
gills and rats d: ore by the Spaniards, being found only about 
the gold mines; the brown is frequent in the Braſils; they 
are indifferently ſent into all parts of Europe under the gene- 
ral name of Ipecacuanha. | 
The grey and the brown Ipecacuanha have been by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the roots of two different plants, but this is er- 
roneous ; they are the roots of the ſame ſpecies, only growing 
in different places, and differ as one grows in a richer and 
moiſter ſoil, and is better ſupplied with juices than the othcr, 
rather than any way elſe, | 
The plant which produces them is of the number of the herb 
baccifere or berry-bearing plants of Mr. Ray, Plukenet and 
Moriſon have called it a periclymenum, and Linnæus has named 
it owragoga, It riſes to ſix, eight, or ten inches high, ſome- 
times to more than a foot; the ſtalks are ſlender and weak, 
and have no leaves except near the top where there ſtand 
three or four, ſeldom more than five; and above thoſe grow a 
few monopetalous flowers divided into five ſegments at the 


edges, which are ſuccceded by as many roundiſh umbilicated 
berries, 
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betrics, cach containing three hard ſeeds. The root natu- 
rally extends to a great length, creeping horizontally under the 
— of the ground; the ſtalks ſeldom ſtand and the 


leaves are oblong, ſwelling in the middle and ſmall at both 
ends ; they are about two inches long, and an inch and a half 


nearly in breadth, ſometimes larger; they are rough to the 


touch, and ſomewhat paler on the under fide than on the upper. 
The reſin of Ipecacuanha is a more violent emetic than the 
root itſelf. The gummous * is ſcarce at all —— but 
it proves a good aſtringent. e remaining powder no 
RE or * at all, if taken even in a large doſe, The 
root itſelf in powder, however, is much better for all medi- 
einal purpoſes than any preparation of it. It is an excellent, 
mild, and ſafe emetic, and has in a manner baniſhed all other 
medicines of that intention out of practice: it is allo a noble 
reſtringent, and, given in doſes too ſmall to vomit, is the 

dete of all remedies for a dyſentery. It was this virtue 
85 was firſt diſcovered in it by the Indians, and for which 
the French king gave Helvetius his reward for diſcovering 
or bringing it into uſe. Its doſe, as an emetic, is from ſux or 
eight to thirty grains; and the beſt way of taking it is in 


white wine; in which it has ſtood twenty-four hours; in dy-] 


ſenteries the patient is firft to take fuch doſes of it as will 
vomit him, and aſterwards to contiue the uſe of it a long time, 
at the rate of three or four grains in any form twice a day. 
Much ſmaller dofes of the powder of Ipecacuanha than are 
uſually given will vomit, but as the larger quantities up to 
twenty-five or thirty grains are more certain of their eftect, 
and attended with no ill conſequence, it is beſt to give 
them. 

Small doſes of Ipecacuanha are an excellent remedy in diar- 
rhœas of a more ſimple kind, as well as in dyfenteries ; and 
in the fluor albus we hardly know a better medicine. It has 
unfortunately been obſerved, that this medicine does not ſuc- 


cecd ſo well in the bloody fluxes aber and hoſpitals 


as in others z but it will ſucceed much better than any other 
medicine iti theſe, if joined with the common alexipharmics ; 
and one great thing to be ſaid in its praiſe is, that there neyer 


was known any bad effect from the uſe of it. The plant, called | 


Ipecacuanha, by the people of Virginia, is a ſpecies of filipen- 
dula, | 
IRENA'RCHA *, a military officer in the Greek empire, whoſe 
buſineſs was to provide for the peace and fecurity of the pro- 
vinces. 
* The word is Greek «;ma;xn;, which is compounded of 51m 
peace, and ax, ruler. 


RIS , in meteorology, the rain- bow. See RAIN-BOW. 


* The word is Greek, which ſome 3 to be derived from 
0 


nge, to tell, as being a meteor that foretels rain. 


Ir1s, in anatomy, a membrane of the eye, which is a ſtriped va- 

riegated circle round the pupil. See EYE 

Is 1s, alſo denotes thoſe changeable colours that fometimes ap 
in the glaſſes of telefcopes, microſcopes, &c. ſo called from 
their 22 to a rain- bow. It is in like manner applied 
to that coloured ſpectrum which a triangular priſmatic glaſs will 
project on a wall, when placed at a proper angle in the ſun- 
beams. 


IRISH Slate, in natural hiſtory, a foſſil of the ſlate kind impreg- 


nated with alum, and that in fo ſtrong a manner as very well 
to deſerve the name of an alum ore, and often containing alſo 
a portion of vitriol. It is a coarſe and rough flate, of a ſofter 
and more friable texture than moſt of the other ſtones of that 
claſs, of a dufky blackiſh colour, and remarkably heavy. It is 
comphſcd, like the other ſlates, of a multitude of thin flakes, 
laid even and regularly over one another ; but in this they are 
teſs firmly united than in the others, whence it is the moſt 


caſily fiſſile of all the kind; and, were it not more brittle than | 


the reſt and apt to ſhatter to pieces in the weather, it would be 
the moſt convenient in the world for covering buildings: ap- 
plied to the tongue, it hasa manifeſtly aftringent taſte, and when 
examined ftrictly, eſpecially when ithas been ſometime expoſed 
to the air, there will often be found ſhort, downy, effloreſcences 
of a true alumen plumoſum on feveral parts of it. It will not 
be diſſolved by any acid, but, thrown into water, it parts with 
its falt, which may be afterwards ſeparated by cryſtallization 
into pure alum. If calcined in a common fire, it becomes of a 
pu red. It is found m great abandance in many parts of Ire- 
and, as alſo in ſeveral of our own counties; it generally lies 
near the ſurface, and conſtitutes thick ſtrata. 
It is given in powder, as a ſtyptic, in all kinds of hemorrhages 
with ſucceſs. It is no wonder indeed, that an ore of alum, with 
the advantage of fome vitriol, as is frequently the cafe, among 
it, ſhould have theſe virtues ; but perhaps it would be full as 


prudent for the perſon, who knows to what ſalt or ſalts it is | 


that the foſſil owes its power in medicine, to give thoſe ſalts 
alone in 2 doſe that he can depend upon, and without the load 


ot utclefs carthly matter, that they are mixed with in this fub- | 


ſtance. 


FRON, in natural hiſtory, a hard, fuſible, and malleable metal, 


of great uſe in human life. 
kt has pleafed the beneficent Creator of all things to make this 


metal common to all parts of the world, and plentiful in moſt: 
tor this reaſon it is happily of ſmall price; but, if we look up- 
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value, to the deareſt of the others. 


found, when once 10/2 proper degree, this bay 


„ 


ing whiter, and 


Iron is the leaſt heavy of all the metals except * 
almoſt the lighteſt, it is conſiderably the hardeſt or gu 
uctile 


egree than either gold 

; into deer or when in en 
ſtate from its firſt fuſion, in which it is called caſt ln 
— — te fron is heath 
loſer mach Gn quality. Wencke in cold was 
Iron is extremely capable of ruſt ; more fo indeed thin 
other metal: It is very ſonorous: It requires the ſtro 138 
all the metals to melt it; it muſt be a very good f fir d 
will make Iron run without the blaſt of bellow pe 8 
« i 


_ that Frey" the 2 * 
ing employed in it; for if an Iron bullet 
ſuſpended - a diſtance from the fire, and the deb = 
pair of bellows forcibly directed againſt it in that . 
it will in a little time melt and run down in crops, ö 
mere effe& of the current of air they convey to it, 1 
Iron is leſs ſimple in its compoſition than any of the beni 
metals : it contains, indeed, a fulphur fo umperfe&y * 
with the reſt of its conſtituent matter, that it will ad 
looſe from it, and in a ftrong heat will appear in viſe 
— oſt difficult of all 4. metals 

t is the moſt di t to be amalgamated y; 
mercury; the metallurgic authors in general have Aer 
will not amalgamate with it at all; but, from the füge. 
late attempts towards making this union between them, it 
pears to be not impoſlible that a method may be found cf, 


_ 
— is lefs fixed in the fire than moſt of the other metal; ; | 
manifeſtly fumes and ſparkles, when expoſed to a modern 
fierce d of it ; it loſes alſo a part of its weight in th, 
heat, much more, when in fuſion. 
Iron is remarkable for the effect fire has on it, in ine « 
more duQtite ; moſt of the other metals are brittle, while t 
are hot; but this is moſt of all malleable, as it 2pproaches 
neareſt to fuſion. It grows red-hot, Jong before it melts, 2nd 
is known to be approaching towards that ſtate, by its becam- 
by its ſparkling : if taken from the fire, a 
ſoon, as it runs, it is fopnd to be the more malleable for the 
fuſton ; but, if it be kept long in that tate, its ſulphur di- 
pates in form of a white ſmoke ; the metal after this becomes 
much more brittle, and in fine runs into a bluiſh glaß. 
Iron, expofed to the focus of a great burning-glak, inſtant 

ws red-hot, then turns whitiſh, ſparkles and flames, and 
immediately after melts ; foon after this the greateſt part of i 
flies off in ſparks, which appear very bright, and, if caught 
upon paper, are found to be ſo many little globular bodies, al 
hollow like bomb-ſhells : the remainder runs into a bluiſh c 
purpliſh glaſs; and this glafs, expoſed again to the fame focu 
on a piece of charcoal, takes up from the vegetable fuel the 
fulphur or inflammabte principle it had loſt, and becomes true 
Iron again. | | 
Upon the whole, the effects of a common, and thoſe of the 
folar fire on this body, concur to prove that it conſiſts of vit. 
olic falt, a vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter, 
not found in any of the other metals. 
The ſpecific gravity of Iron has been laid down by authors to 
be as from 6960 to 8806 to 1000 to that of water, Ti 
pureſt and moſt perfect Iron J have been able to procure, , 
according to the trials I have made, to water as 7632 to 100%, 
that is, a little more than as 7; to 1. Iron is attracted by the 
loadſtone, and is the only known ſubſtance that is ſo. When 
perfectly pure, it readily melts with gold and filver, and units 
with them in fuſion; but, if it be impure, it ſeparates elf od 
forms a diſtinct regulus above the furface of the other, - 
On being heated red-hot, it increaſes in bulk and in weigh 
but it returns to its former gravity and dimenſions, when 
cold. U 
Iron is foluble in all the ſtronger acids; ſpirit of nitre, 295 
fortis, ſucceed moſt readily in the ſolution of it; but, _ ; 
theſe and all the other acids, it is to be diffolved 440 9) 8 
multitude of weaker menſtruums, among the reft mY 
common water; for, on lying long in this fluid, Ae A 
a manifeſt taſte to it, and contracts a ruſt, and 3 . 
yellow ochre. All ſalts, except the alkaline Ones, I - oo 
folve Iron; nay the very air has ſo much pow d c 
this reſpect that the people who deal in 3 b 
are obliged to cover them with ſome oily or tat ſubitance, 
make them retain their poliſh. — 4 
To this it may be added, that Iron 1s the molt ea i bs 
metals diſtroyed by many other means: it ow on them, 
force of lead nor of antimony ; but, on being * farm & 
it almoſt immediately vitrifies, and is carried 0 | 
fcoriæ. | 200 
The great teſt of Iron is its anſwering to, or being uM 
by the magnet. We find, however, that Iron me up to h 
be in its true metalline ſtate, in order to its cans cory ger 
telt ; for many of the ores, in which there Þ cure ti 
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ck this metal, penetrated ee and other bo- 
vill not anſwer in any part to 18 trial. | : 
„ V even ſo rigid a teſt as this of the magnet it ap- 
ner Bon may be produced by art, out of ſubſtances in 
a ren e er er, Fee ae e ll Lind 
2 ' 
of almoſt eve pn nt and all the parts of animals and 
Iron by . g 
afford don dell their fluids as their ſolids, yield it by the 
_—_ if any plant, or part, or juice of a plant be 
© aſhes, or 4 fleſh or fat of any ani- 
burnt ned in the ſame manner; Iron will be found in 
mal, be and that in ſo perfect a ſkate, that it anſwers rea- 
aſhes, magnet. Honey, wax, and all other vegetable 
collected by animals, contain Iron, and it may be 
om them pure in the ſame manner: Finally, our 
*" Liſter takes great pains to rove that this metal is found 
Dr. L 4 is the baſis of the ſtone in the bladder. 
in, ba. s of the earth, when it enters the compoſition 
n the bowels : g 
Iron * is and ſpars, ſeems to be two oF different operations 
of {ime metal; they ſometimes indeed concur, as there 
q = ad purple rhombic cryſtals of Iron and yellow cubic 
el lead; but in general it is much more frequent to be 
pet hexangular ſprigs, and colourleſs cubes, and rhombs. 
Amon the gems, the amethyſt, et, and hyacinth owe 
"ours to Iron, and this metal has the ſame effect in the 
wo e of the factitious gems, as in the natural ones; for 
— managed, it communicates a purple or red colour in 
FP ades and degrees to glaſſes, and to virrified ſubſtan- 
8. 
5 — = is not to be expected in the midſt of maſſes of 
i ore, but in detached ſprigs or filaments in the fiſſures 
* rocks, the whole ſubſtance of which is rich in that metal: 
duch have been all the genuine ſpecimens of this rich foſſil, 
«nd ſuch their place of formation. 
The ores of Iron generally diſcover themſelves to be ſuch, 
either by their reſemblance to wrought Iron in ſtructure and 
Jook, or by the yellowiſh or purpliſh tinge they are coloured 
with, Thoſe which have moſt of all the appearance of the 
metal they contain, are uſually the richeſt. 
There is an Iron ore found in Sweden and Germany, parti- 
eularly in the Harts-foreſt, which uſually lies in the largeſt 
£fures of the ſtrata in great Jumps, and is very hard, heavy, 
and of 2 bluiſh grey colour ; this, when broken, has ſo much 
«f the ſparkling appearance of the metal, that a perſon, unac- 
cuſtomed to theſe ſubjects, might eaſily miſtake it for real pure 
fron, This is the richeſt Iron ore known, unleſs we except 
ſme of the hematites. We have an ore very like this in the 
ſereſt of Dean, in Glouceſterſhire, which is at this time 
worked to great advantage. Another kind we have in Der- 
byſhire, which is alſo common to Sweden and to Germany; 
it reſembles the former, but that it is harder; and when bro- 
ken, it is not ſo bright and ſparkling. There are alſo other 
rery rich ores of a duſky brown colour, with a tinge of pur- 
ple; of this kind are thoſe worked at this fime in Suſſex under 
the name of the cabala vein. Another of the rich kinds, lefs 
common with us, is of a bluiſh purple, with a few bright 
ſyangles in it; but this is much inferior to the two former of 
thoſe 2hovementioned, 
The poorer ores of Iron are generally of a more lax and fria- 
ble texture, and of a yellowiſh or reddiſh hue, or elſe of a 
mixed colour between theſe, and with a caſt of browniſh or 
blackiſh in it : But the moſt ſingular of all the ores of Iron 
15 2 white one, which appears only like a debaſed cryſtal, hav- 
ing not the leaſt ſign of any metal in it. The common ochres, 
a5 well the yellow as the red, are alſo to be ranked among the 
number of the ores of Iron; they are very rich in that metal, 
«11 are even worked for it in ſome places to great advantage: 
Not are we « omit the mention of = elegant bodies which 
tans tom the roofs of caverns in Iron mines, in form of 
wales. Theſe are truly ſtalactites of Iron; they are generally 
duced in large cluſters together, and are called, by the mi- 
vers, bruſh ore; theſe are almoſt all Iron: I have produced 
n ſome of them fix drachms and a half of that metal from 


Me ounce, 

e cruftated ferrugineous bodies, common in our gravel-pits, 
n London, are alſo very rich in Iron, and have been 
eh for it in places where they are ſufficiently plentiful, I 
dare cured, from ſome of theſe picked up near Kenſington 


Fuck pts, full one third of their weight, in pure Iron. 
ed fuhſtance, called ſmit, is likewiſe a very rich Iron ore; 


2 T . ; 
mach like the common Derbyſhire reddle, but finer and 
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(2&0 13 2 dpaniſh Iron which would be as good as the Swe- 
8 n be . — 0 Fe 
"ere it not ſubject to red-fear, that is, crack betwixt hot 
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ede 15 280 a fort of Iron uſed for making wire, which is 


00 Feſt and tougheſt of all. It is indifferently made where- 
. . ea mate, though of the worlt ſort ; for it is the firſt 
2 «2 runs trom the mine: ſtone, when it is melting, and 
ey reſerved for that purpoſe, 
dual heats which ſmiths give their Iron in working are, 
mg or welding heat, when two pieces of Iron are 
„ dether end to end. 2. A flame or white heat, when 
got its form and ſize, but muſt be forges into 
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| both. 3. Abblood-red heat, when the Iron wants a little ham 


mering to ſmooth and fit it for the file. If Iron be made too 
hot, it will red-ſear, that is, crackle under the hammer, while 
it is working, between hot and cold. f 


Inon-Moulds, yellow lumps of earth or ſtone, found in chalk- 


pits, about the Chiltern in Oxfordſhire, being really an indi- 
geſted Iron-ore, 


Isox:/ick, when the bolts, nails, &c. in a ſhip or boat are 


ſo caten with ruſt, that they make hollows in the planks, 
whereby the veſſel becomes leaky. 


FRONY , a figure of ſpeech, which Quintilian calls diver- 


ſiloquium, diſſimulatio, or illuſio, whereby a man ſpeaks 
hor wngp' to his thoughts, that he may expreſs himſelf with 
more force and advantage : As when a notorious villain is 
ſcornfully complimented with the titles of a very honeſt and 
excellent perſon. 


The word is Greek deni, which is derived from «ar, a diſ- 
ſembler or ſcorner. 


IRRADIA'TION *, a ſhooting out of rays, or ſubtile effluvia, 


from any body. 


The word is Latin irradiatio, and formed of in, and radius, & 
ray. 


IRRA'TIONAL Numbers, the ſame with ſurd numbers. See 


SURD. 


IRRE'GULAR, ſomething that deyiates from the common 


rules, 


IRREGULARS, in grammar, ſuch inflections of words as deviate 


from the common rules. 


IRREGULAR Bodies, ſolids not terminated by equal and ſimilar 


ſurfaces. 


IRREGULAR, in architecture, denotes not only the parts of an 


edifice which deviate from the proportions eſtabliſhed by an- 
tique monuments, and confirmed by architects; but alſo the 
places and figures of buildings, where the angles and ſides are 
made unequal, as in moſt of the ancient caſtles. 


ISCHIA'DIC, iſchiadicus, iſchias, denotes the two crural veins 


called the greater and leſſer iſchias. Sce VEIN. Or it denotes 


a diſeaſe or pain of the hip, being a ſpecies of arthritis ſeated 
in the joint of the hip. 


I'SCHIUM, iſchion, a bone of the hip called coxa or coxendix, 


deſcribed under the article INNOMINATA O: Which 
ſee. 

Iſchion, likewiſe, denotes the ligament which retains the neck 
of the femur in the acetabulum, according to the ancients; 
and Hippocrates, in his treatiſe de articulis, ſeems to call the 


entire articulation at the hip, or perhaps the head of the femur, 
Iſchion. 


FSCHURY *, :/churia, in phyſic, a ſuppreſſion of urine. 


* The word is Greek ioyvy.a, and formed from {z>yw, to retain, 
and 2;:y, urine, 

Women with child are often troubled with an entire ſuppreſſi- 
on of urine ; the moſt general cauſes of which are gravel and 
ſtone, an inflammation of the neck of the bladder, owing to 
the piles; or a ſtrangulation of the neck of the bladder betwixt 
the os pubis and head of the child, when it is ſunk down very 
low. 
In. the two firſt caſes, general remedies, as bleeding, emol- 
lient clyſters, and gentle purges with ſoftening decoctions, are 
of great uſe ; but nothing gives ſo ſpeedy a relief as a catheter. 
But when the head of the child is ſunk very lov, and preſſes 
ſtrongly againſt the os pubis, the catheter will not paſs ; and 
then the remedy is to put back the child's head, which imme- 
diately gives liberty to the urine to come away without uſing 
the catheter, 
La Motte makes a diſtinction betwixt a ſuppreſſion and reten- 
tion of urine. In the latter cafe the patient has frequent mo- 
tions to make water, without being able to do it. Butin a 
total ſuppreſſion of urine the patient has ſeldom or never any 
inclination to make water, and if any happen, it is done in a 
moment : This laſt is the moſt dangerous. 
To diſcharge the urine by a puncture of the bladder is never 
undertaken, when relief can be had from internal medicines, 
or the introduction of the catheter. Now the catheter cannot 
be introduced in the following caſes: 1. When the neck of 
the bladder is greatly inflamed, whereby the urethra is con- 
tracted. 2. A caruncle, cicatrix, or hard tubercle may ob- 
ſtruct the paſſage. 3. The introduction of the catheter in old 
men is ſometimes impracticable from the ſtricture or wrinkles 
of the urethra. 4. From the diſtention of its ſpongy ſubſtance 
with blood. 5. From a ſcirrhoſity or preternatural tumor of 
the proſtate gland. Laſtly, from a ſtone lodged in the neck 
of the bladder. Upon ſuch occaſions recourſe mult be had to 
this operation; and among the various methods made uſe of, 
Heiſter prefers the following, namely, to make an inciſion on 
the lett tide of the ſuture of the peritonæum into the body of 
the bladder, ſo as not to injure its neck, with a trochar and 
cannula. After which the perforator is extracted, but the 
cannula remains there for the more ready diſcharge of the 
urine, by which means both the operation and cure are greatly 
facilitated. Nor is it improper to paſs one or two fingers into 
the anus for the better direction of the inſtrument into the 
bladder, and the preſervation of the rectum. 
When the cauſe is removed, the tube may be extracted, and 
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the wound healed by the e of balſam of capivi. 

VSING-GLASS. See ICHTHY OCOLLA. 

ISLAND, ie, a tract of land, quite encompaſſed with ſalt 
or freſh water: And thus it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
the contirſent or terra firma. 

Several naturaliſts are of opinion that Iſlands were formed at 
the deluge ; others think that they have been rent and ſepa- 
sated from the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, and 
earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved, that the Eaſt-Indies 


which abound in Iſlands more than any other part of the world, | 


are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, tempeſts, light- 
ning, vulcano's, &c. 
VSLES „, in architecture, the ſides or wings of a building. 
The word is derived from the French dies, wings. 
I80/CHRONAL, iſochronous, denotes ſuch vibrations of a pen- 


dulum as are performed in equal times. 

Of this kind are all the vibrations of the ſame pendulum, whe- 
ther the area it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter : For when it 
deſcribes. a ſhorter arc, it moves ſo much the flower; and 
when a long one, proportionably faſter. 


Is0CHRONAL Line, that wherein a heavy body is ſuppoſed to | 


deſcend without any acceleration. 
Leibnitz, in Acta Erudit. for April 1689, in a diſſertation on 
the linea Iſochrona, ſhews that a heavy body, with a degree 
- of velocity acquired by its deſcent from any height, may de- 
ſcend from the ſame point by an infinite number of Iſochronal 
curves, which are all of the ſame ſpecies, differing from one 
another only in the magnitude of their parameters ; ſuch as 
are all the quadrato-cubical paraboloids, and conſequently ſumi- 
lar to one another. He alſo ſhews how to find a line, in 
which a heavy body deſcending ſhall recede uniformly from a 
iven point, or approach uniformly to it. 

ISOME RIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an equation from 
fractions, by reducing them to one common denominator, 
and then multiplying each member of the equation by that 
common denominator. This is the ſame with converſion of 


uations. 
ISOPERIME/T RICAL Figures, ſuch as have equal circum- 
ferences. 
It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among Iſoperimetrical 
figures that is the greateſt which contains molt ſides or angles. 
Hence it follows, that the circle is the moſt capacious of all 
ures which-have the ſame circumference with it. 
That of two Iſoperimetrical triangles, which have the ſame 
baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and the other unequal ; 
that is the greater whoſe ſides are equal. 
That of Iſoperimetrical figures, whoſe ſides are equal in num- 
ber, that is the greateſt which is equilateral and equiangular. 
Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, namely, 
to make the hedging or walling that will tence one acre, or 
a, fence any other determinate number of acres : 
For call x one fide of a parallelogram, whoſe area is the num- 


ber of acres a; then will — be the other ſide, and 2 — + 2x 
* 
will be the circumference of the parallelogram : Which muſt 
be equal to four times the ſquare root of b, that is, 2 Lo + 2 
* 


x 4; whence the value of x will eaſily be had; and in- 
finite numbers of ſquares and parallelograms may be made, 
which ſhall have the ſame perimeter, yet different areas : E. g. 
if one ſide of a ſquare be 10, and one fide of a parallelo- 
gram 19, and the other 1; ſuch ſquare and parallelogram will 
be Ifoperimetrical, viz. each 40; yet the area of the ſquare 
will be 100, and of the parallelogram only 19. 

ISO'SCELES Triangle, in geometry, a triangle which hath two 
equal ſides, as ABC, plate XXXVIIL fig. 18. 

I'SSUANT, 7/ung, in heraldry, when a lion or other animal, 
in a coat of arnis, ſeems juſt coming out from under a chief, 
feſſe, houſe, wood, &c. and only News half his body. 

ISSUE, in law, denotes the children begotten between a man 
and his wife ; ſometimes the profits ariſing from amerciaments 

or fines; ſometimes the profits of lands and tenements; but 
more frequently, a point in any matter depending in ſuit, 
upon which the parties join, and put their cauſe to the trial 
of a jury. Iſſue in this laſt ſenſe is either general or ſpecial. 

General IssUE, that whereby it is referred to a jury of 12 men 

to bring in their verdict, whether or no the defendant hath 
done any ſuch _ as the plaintiff lays to his charge. 
Thus if it be an offence againſt any / whe and the defendant 
plead not guilty, this being put to a jury is called a general 
Iflue : And in like manner, if a man complain of any private 
wrong, Which the defendant denies, and pleads no wrong, 
nor diſſeiſin, and this be referred to a jury, it is likewiſe the 
general Iſſue. 

Special Iss uE, that wherein ſpecial matters being alledged by the 
defendant, both parties join on this point, and go to a de- 
murrer, if it be a point of law; or to a trial by a jury, 
if it be a queſtion about any fact; as in aſſault and bat- 
tery, where the defendant pleads that the plaintiff ſtruck firſt. 

IssuEs, in phyſic, ſmall artificial apertures made in a fleſhy part 
of the body, to drain off ſuperfuous or noxious humors. See 
FONTANELLA. 

An lflue ſhould be made in the middle of a muſcle, that the ne- 


JUDD 
ceffary motion of the noti WEED ; 
The beſt way of making [dues in children K *epuiy 
ſmall piece 222 iſter, as big as a by 
and | ir 7 1 © the par. 

m, app 2 pea and compreg N: 
with N * . 


the iſthmus of Corinth where they were held 


ears, or, according to Pliny, every five. 
I'STHMUS, a narrow neck of land that joins ty. 


or a peninſula to the terra firma, and ſ 
IsTHMvus, i/thmos, j/thmion, in anatomy, the "Wo fen 

between the mouth and gullet, or the fauces. * 
ITALIAN, che language ſpoken in Italy. It is chi, 
from the Latin, of which it carries more viſible dende 
any other language ; though it is corrupted þ 2 
Huns, Vandals, dards, and other nations T Cat 
ferent times over-run the country, * C. 
It is reckoned one of the _ perfect am 


tongues, containing words and phraſes to — Fw 
even the inſtruments and parts of arts, &c. ew 

ITA'LIC or Italian hours, the 24 hours of the 
accounted from ſun-ſet one day to the ſame the en, 
Hence the number of their hours to noon increaſes art &, 
niſhes with the ſeaſon of the year ; though their Aye 


con ſiſting of the natural day and iy Ny nas AA how” 
y the Jews of old, and h 


This way of reckoning was uſed 
the Italians to this day. 
E gg in printing, See LETTER, 

TALIC Sec, a party of ancient philoſophers fo : 
ras, ſo called, becauſe that oopher 2 
etapontus, Heraclea, Naples, &c. in Italy. "oY 

ITCH, a diſeaſe of the ſkin which is corrupted by the ouz 
out of certain ſharp humors, which gather into p he 2 
occaſion a Prurigo or itching. — 
The Itch is either moiſt or ay which, appearing in te 
joints principally at firſt, gradually ſpreads through the net d 

the. body, except the head. : 
This diſeaſe ftſt appears in a reddiſh roughneſs of the ſkin; 
which is ſucceeded by pimples, that let out matter or a fur; 
ichor; and the exulceration is attended with itching * 
ſpreads. by contagion. It may juſtly be called an zum 
diſeaſe, as owing its origin to ſmall animals. For there x- 
certain inſects, ſo very fall as hardly to be ſeen, withou 
the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, which depoſit their eggs in the 
furrows of the cuticle, as in proper neſts ; where by the 
warmth of the place they are hatched in a ſhort time, and te 
young ones coming to full growth penetrate into the very cus 
with their ſharp heads, — gnaw and tear the fibres. Tber 
bitings cauſe an intolerable itching, which brings on a necel. 
ſity of ſcratching ; and whereby the part is torn, and emit 
thin humor, which concretes into hard ſcabs. Whilf de 
little worms conſtantly burrowing under the cuticle, and H. 
ing their eggs in different places, ſpread the diſeaſe. 
Hence the reaſon manifeſtly appears why the diſeaſe is con: 
municated by the linen, wearing apparel, gloves, &c. which 
were uſed by infected perſons. For the eggs which had fuck 
to ſoft ſubſtances of this kind, are rubbed into the furrow c 
the cuticle, and are there hatched and nouriſhed, 
Now what js of greateſt moment in this theory is, that te 
knowledge of the true cauſe of the diſeaſe naturally points out 
the cure. For neither cathartics nor ſweeteners of the blood 
are of any ſervice here; the whole management conſiſt n 
external applications, in order to deſtroy theſe cod 
worms, and this is eaſily effected. Wherefore firſt let the 
patient go into a warm bath, and then let the parts affecte 
be anointed every day, either with the ointment of ſulphu, 
or the ointment with precipitate of mercury, which 15 6 
offenſive to the olfactory organs; inſtead of which a linie: 
may be made of orange flowers, or red roſes, the mercun 
red corroſive, and hog's-lard, pounded together; which 5 
of a very pleaſant ſmell, and of equal efficacy. Madl. 

ITINERARV, the deſcription given by a traveller of the cane 
of his journey, the curioſities, &c. he obſerved therein. 

JU'BILEE *, among the Jews, denoted every 50th Jer, ben 
that which followed the revolution of ſeven weeks of e 
at which time all ſlaves were made free, all debts annihi a., 
and all lands, &c. reverted to their ancient poſſeſſors * 
agriculture was forbid, and the poor intitled to all the proc” 
tions of the earth that year. The privilege extended on 9 
original Iſraelites. 1 

According to Maſius, the word is derived from Jula, — 
inventor of muſical inſtruments ; whence the words , 1 by 
Jubilee, ſignified the year of deliverance and remiſſion, 13 
| proclaimed with the ſound of one of thoſe inſtrument. " 
at firſt was no more than the horn of a ram. 1 

JUBILEE, in the Romiſh church, denotes a ſolemnity — | 
at Rome, wherein the pope grants a plenary ind To. ＋ 
leaſt to as many as viſit the churches of St. Peter ar 
at Rome. | 

TUDAICUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory: See EWS. ger ol 

JUDAISM, the religious do&tines and rites of the Jeu 1 


] 


JUL 


____—. ted by divine authority, it was only tein 
nenn u. dle way, at leaſt * . 
N hy 2 Methah. For a complete ſyſtem of Ju- 
_ ſee the books of Moſes. { 
, an officer appointed by the ſovereign powers of any 
Job Gk. ""1;6cibure juſtice to their ſubjects which they them- 


cannot do 1n pe 1 * 1 
MEN T, a faculty of the ſoul, by which it perceives the 

Don detween any two or more ideas, ſo that the will per- 

h acqieſces in that perception : 
not the underſtanding then that judges, as is commonly 

It is tz but the will by acquieſcing in what is repreſented 

to it by the underſtanding. = a R 

jon the underſtanding perceives a thing ſimply, 

thout any relation to any other thing ; by Judgment it per-| 

mW = the relation between two or more things, and by rea- 

:nos it perceives the relations that are between the relations 

foes: 80 that all the operations of the underſtanding 

ec no more than pure perceptions. See Locke on 
Luder anding 1 . 

— 2 law, a ſentence pronounced by authority of a 

king or other ſovereign power either by their own mouth, or 

by that of their judges and officers who repreſent them. 
+){CATURE, the profeſſion of thoſe who adminiſter juſtice, 
jor alſo the extent of a judge's juriſdiction and of the court 
where he ſits. - 3 5 . 
GULAR Vein, vena jugularis, in anatomy, certain veins in 

* neck, of which there are two venæ 3 externæ, each 
uiſing from the ſubclavian on the ſame fide, ſometimes from 
the axillaris, and ſometimes from the union of theſe two. The 
ent and left do not always ariſe in the ſame manner; for 
anetimes the right comes from the ſubclavian, and the left 
om the internal Jugular, on the ſame fide : They run up 
between the muſculus cutaneus and ſterno- maſtoĩdæus, being 
covered by the former and crofling over the latter. 
gometimes they are double from their very origins; and when 
they are ſingle, each of them divides afterwards into 25 the 
one anterior and the other poſterior, or rather ſuperior. The 
anterior vein goes to the throat and face, running up towards 
the angle of the lower Jaw ; and the poſterior goes to the 
temples and occiput. 

The internal Jugular vein is the largeſt of all thoſe that go to 
the head, though not ſo large as it ſeems to be, when injected. 
See VEIN. 

JucuLar Glands, in anatomy, certain glands of the neck, in 
the ſpaces between the muſcles that ſeparate a kind of lymph. 
See GLANDS. 

JVICE, 2 liquid ſubſtance that conſtitutes part of the compoſi- 
tion of plants, being diffuſed through their ſolid parts, and 
ten ing for their growth and nouriſhment. 

This is the ſame to plants, as blood is to animals. 

There are Juices of divers kinds, and of all taſtes and colours. 
Dr. Lifter obſerves that moſt Juices of plants coagulate, and 
he adds, that as the Juices of plants ſeem to be compounded 
of liquors of different kinds, it is probable, if the caſeous part 
be narcotic, the whey may not be ſo; or the one may be 
hurtful, and the other a good medicament. 

Tvice, alſo denotes the fluids or humors in an animal body. 

Porcreatic JUICE, a kind of liquor ſecreted in the glands of the 
pancreas. 

PCBs, jujube, zixyphæ, in pharmacy, the fruit of a tree 
common in Italy, called zizypha by J. Bauhine. They are 
uſed in the ſame intentions as the common figs, having nearly 
the ſame virtues. 

LEP ®, julap, juleb, julepus, and julapium, in pharmacy, 
a" alterative medicine, unknown to the ancient Greeks, and 
mented by the Arabians, compoſed chiefly of diſtilled waters, 
dc. and ſweetened with ſugar or proper ſyrups. 

h ws ſo ca led becauſe uſua ly prepared of ſweet ingredien:s, 
Ju ſignifying, in the Perfian language, a ſweet potion. 

JULIAN Year, in chronology, the old account of the year ; 
g called from its founder Julins Cæſar; and by that name is 
@nuthed from the new or Gregorian account, which is 
now to de uſed in England, and is followed in moſt parts of 
Fucpe. See BISSEXTILE. 

luv Period, in chronology, a period ſo called, as being 
YLzpted to the Julian year. 
* 8 mace to commence before the creation of the world. 

* Frincipal advantage lies here, that the ſame years of the 

des of the fun, moon, and indiction, of which three cycles 

is made to conſiſt by Joſeph Scaliger in 1580, belonging 

„ear year of this period, will never fall together again 
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to find what year of Chriſt anſwers thereto: From the of 
the Julian period given ſubtract 4713, and the remainder will 
be the year ſought. - 

IU'LUS, vulgarly called catkin, in botany, a worm-like tuft, 
or palm as it is called in willows, which hang pendulous from 
hazels, walnuts, oaks, &c. See CATKINS 

JULY *, the ſeventh month of the year, during which the fun 
enters Leo. 

* It was called Julius, by Marc Antony, from the ſurname of 
the dilator C. Cætar who was born in this month. It was 
before called Quintilis, as being the fifth month of the yearin 
Romulus's calendar, which began in March. 

JU'NCTURE, jundure, a joint or atticulation : It alſo denotes 
the cloſe joining of two bodies. 

JUNE , the fixth month of the year, during which the ſun 

enters Cancer, 

*. The word is Latin Junius, which is derived from Juno. or rather 


from junior, this month being for young people, as May was 
for old ones. | 


JU'NIPER Berries, in botany, the fruit of the ſhrub Juniperus, 


Juniper berries are a roundiſh fruit, of the ſize of a pea. They 
are, while on the tree, perfectly round and of a ſmooth ſurface, 
but in drying they become withered and wrinkled ; and we 
meet with them variouſly corrugated, and covered uſually 
with a bluiſh reſinous duſt, when freſh. 

The ſhrub which produces theſe berries is one of the dizcia 
monadelphia of Linnzus, and one of the frutices bacciſere of 
Mr. Ray. It is but a ſmall ſhrub with us, rarely growing 
to more than 3 or 4 feet in height, and ſcarce ever excceding 


or 6, 
Janipe berries macerated two daysin water, and then diſtilled, 
* a large quantity of a fine elena oil, wich a water high- 
y impregnated with the true flavour of the berry ; but if they 
be kept longer macerating in the water, they ferment and 
the liquor becomes vinous, and if diſtilied, yields an inflamma- 
ble ſpirit, but no eſſential oil, 
They are in ſome places eſteemed a ſort of univerſal remedy, 
and called by the pompous names of panacea and theriaca 
pauperum; but they are not to be given indiſcriminately. We 
often ſee them counteracting the very purpoſes intended to be 
anſwered by them in hot habits, and their uſe ſucceeded by 
heat and even ſuppreſſions of urine, flatulencies and ſwellings 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and etuctations. In all cafes 
where inflammation is to be feared, either in the prime viz, 
or in the kidnies, the uſe of Juniper berries is to be avoided. 
The berries chewed, or the eſſential oil taken only in a few 
drops, give the urine the ſame ſweet violet ſcent that it has 
after the taking of turpentine. 
We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water of Juniper in the 
ſhops, but the vulgar got an opinion of its being a pleaſant 
dram, and conſequently the making it became the buſineſs, 
not of the apothecary but the diſtiller, who ſold it under the 
name of geneva ; but at preſent it is only a better kind that 
is made with the Juniper berry ; what they commonly ſell is 
made with no better an ingredient than oil of turpentine put 
into the ſtill with a little common ſalt and with the coarſeſt 
r they have, which is drawn off much below proof 

rength, and is conſequently a liquor that one would won- 
der any people could accuſtom themſelves to drink for pleafurc. 
JU/NO, in the heathen mythology, the goddeſs of kingdoms 
and riches, the daughter of Saturn and Rhea, and the wife 
and ſiſter of Jupiter. | 
JUNTA, jun#e, a council conſiſting of ſeveral perſons that 
meet ſor the diſpatch of any bulineſs. 
I'VORY, ebur, the, tuſk or dens exertus of an elephant, grow- 
ing on each fide of his trunk, in form of a horn. Each tuſk 
is 6 or 7 feet in length, and as thick as a man's thigh at 
the baſe, and almoſt ſolid ; and both together ſometimes weigh 
about 330 pounds. 
It is much eſteemed for its colour, poliſh, and the fineneſs of 
its grain, when wrought. 
The Ivory of the iſles of Ceylon and Achem never becomes 
yellow, as that of the terra firma and the Eaſt-Indies does; on 
which account the former is dearer. 
We have alſo fine Ivory brought from Angola, Sumatra, &c. 
Large quantities of it are not taken in the Eaſt-Indies imme- 
diately from the head of the animal, but ſound buried in the 
earth. 
The preparations of Ivory have all the ſame virtues with thoſe 
of harts-horn, and its raſpings, in the ſame manner as ſhavings 
of harts-horn boiled into a jelly with water, and have the ſame 
reſtorative qualities. : 
Ivory Black, the native Ivory burnt, and taken out in ſhivers, 
when become black. See [vory BLACK. 
JUPITER, in the heathen mythology, the father of the gods 
and men, and the ſon of Saturn and Cybele. | 
TuP1TER, u, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets, remar- 
kable for his brightneſs. . 
This planet is ſituated between Saturn and Mars, and revolves 
about his own axis in 9 hours 56 minutes. His periodical 
revolution round the ſun is performed in 4332 days, 12 hours, 
20 minutes, or almoſt 12 years, in an orbit whoſe radius or 
ſemi- diameter is equal to 424 millions of miles. Th. inch- 
nation of the orbit to che plane of the ecliptic is 1. 20. The 
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752 is the largeſt of all the planets, his diameter being 
81155 Engliſh miles. See PLANET. 
Jupiter has had his ſpots obſervable, ever ſince the invention 
and uſe of large teleſcopes; and from repeated obſervations 
they ſhew Jupiter's revolution about his axis is in 9 hours and 
5b minutes. Beſides theſe ſpots, Jupiter has the appearance 
of three zones or belts encompaſſing his body (See plate 
VII. fig. 3.) Sometimes more, ſo that his diſk ſeems cloud- 
ed with them: What they are, no body yet can tell. The 
axis of this planet alſo is nearly perpendicular to the plane of 
his orbit. 

Conſidering the large magnitude of Jupiter, and his ſhort 
diurnal rotation, the equatorial parts of his ſurface muſt have 
a prodigious velocity, which of conſequence mult cauſe him 
to be of a ſpheroidical figure (as was ſhewn of the earth.) 
* Accordingly Caffini found the axis of the equator to be to 
that of the poles as 14 to 15 ; but Mr. Pound afterwards more 
exactly determined them to be as 12 to 13, agreeable to Sir 
Ifaac Newton's computation. ; 
Jupiter is obſerved with a teleſcope to have four ſatellites, 
which about him in the times and diſtances following, 
viz. The firſt in 1 day, 18 hours, 27 minutes, at the diſtance 
of 5.6 ſemi-diameters of Jupiter's body from his center, as 
meaſured by a micrometer. The ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, 
13 minutes, at the diſtance of 9g ſemi-diameters. The third 
in 7 days, 3 hours, 42 minutes, at the diſtance of 14.3 ſemi- 
| diameters. The fourth in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, 
at the diſtance of 25.3 ſemi-diameters. | 
Galileo firſt diſcovered the ſatellites or moons of Jupiter, in 
the year 1610 ; and called them Medicea ſidera, or Medicean 
ſtars, in honour of the family of the Medici, his patrons. The 
famous piece called Sidereus . in which he particularly 
| deſcribes the diſcovery of theſe ſtars, he dedicated to Coſmus 
Medicis IT, the fourth great duke of Hetruria. 

The orbits of Jupiter's moons lie nearly in the plane of the 
ecliptic, which is the reaſon why their motion is apparently in 
© a right line, and not circular, as it really is. To underſtand 
this, let 8 (plate XXXVIII. fig. 19.) be the ſun, I the earth in 
its orbit I H, I the planet Jupiter in his orbit A I B, and in 
the center of the 4 orbits of his moons. Then, becaule the 
plane of thofe orbits does nearly paſs through the eye, the real 
motion of the fatellite in the periphery will be apparently in 
the dl ameter of the orbit, which is at right angles to the line 
joining the center of the earth and Jupiter. 

Thus ſuppoſing the earth at R, if D C be drawn through the 
center of Jupiter perpendicular to R I, the motion of each 
moon and their places will appear to be in that line. Thus, if 
the exterior moon be at E or F, it will appear to be at I 
either upon or behind the center of Jupiter; if the moon 
move from E to K, it will appear to have moved from I to L; 
and when it moves from K to C, it will appear to move from 
L to C. Again, while the ſatellite moves from C to M, it 
will appear to move from C to L; and as it goes from thence 
to F, it apparently moves from L to I. Thus alſo on the 
other ſide the orbit, while the ſatellite deſcribes the quadrant 
F D, its apparent motion will be from I to D ; and then from 
D to I again, as it comes from D to E. 

Whence, ſince this is the caſe of each ſatellite, it appears 
that while cach ſatellite deſcribes the remote half of its orbit 
CFD, its apparent motion will be direct, or from weſt to 
eaſt along the line CD; and while it deſcribes the other half 
DEC, its apparent motion is retrograde, or from caſt to welt 
back again along the ſame line from D to C; fo that each 
oY traverſes the diameter of its orbit twice in cach reyo- 
ution. 

The moons of Jupiter ſeverally ſnew the ſame phaſes to him 
as ours does to us. They diſappear from our ſight ſometimes, 
ſo that it is very rare to have all the four in view at once; nor 
is it poſſible to know which ſatellite in order you ſee, but 
from the knowledge of the theory and calculation; becauſe 
the remoteſt ſatellite may appear neareſt to Jupiter, and the 
contrary, as is evident from a view of the figure. 

Theſe moons, like our own, ſuffer an eclipſe every time they 
come to the ſhadow of Jupiter, as at F. Alſo ſuppoſing the 
earth at T, the ſatellite at G will undergo an occultation be- 
hind the body of Jupiter, as is evident from the ſcheme. 
Again a ſatellite will ſometimes loſe its Juſtre, as it paſſes over 
the enlightened diſk of its primary; as when it is at E and N, 
and the earth in Rand T. Laſtly, one ſatellite at O may 
diſappear behind another at K, or cauſe another to diſappear 
behind it at M. 

The obſervations by teleſcopes have been carried fo far as 
to make it very probable that all the ſatellites do really revolve 
about their own axis, by means of {pots which they have diſ- 
covered to belong to them, and which by their motion cauſe 
a great variety in the brightneſs of the ſatellites, and ſome- 
times do almoſt obſcure them: For which ſee Mr. Pound's 
obſervations on Jones's abridgment of the Phile/ephrical Tranſ- 
actions, vol. IV. p. 307. 

By means of Jupiter's ſatellites ſeveral noble problems in natu- 
ral philoſophy have an caſy and elegant ſolution ; the firſt of 
which is to determine the ratio of the velocity of light: for 


| longitude of the place, allowing I 5 degrees for 


in which the arch G F is deſcribed. Then fa 


JuriTER, in alchymy, denotes the philoſopher 
JuPzTER, in chemi 
JURATS, jurati, magiſtrates in the nature of ald 


| DTT 
JURISCONSU/LTUS, by contraction J Cr anni 
JURISDICTION * a power veſted in any perſon to 


JURISPRU/DENCES®, the ſcience of the laws 


JURY, in law, denotes twenty-four or twelve men ſwora + 


Grand Jury, conſiſts of twenty-four ſubſtantial gentlemen, c 


Petit Jury, conſiſts of twelve men 


Jury MA, among ſeamen, 


VP oe%s 1 5 % 5 8 þ 5 e bis Cube. 
JU'STICE, a conſtant inclination of giving every de 


JUS 


the manner how this is done, ſee the article LI 


ſecond is to determine the longitude of a place Eur. The 
N meridian; whichis eaſily done by the follow; 
et the moment of time in whith the Satellite — 5 
dow of Jupiter be calculated for the given meridian A the ſha. 
of its motion: then let the moment of time be well am table 


when this Immerſion happens at the pro wütet 
ference of theſe two moments turned — Fhic Temps 
the 


degree for every 4 minutes of time, or 15 minutes 7 hour, | 
for every minute of time. See LONGITUDE ehe 
The third problem is to find the diſtance of Ju 10 
ſun. This is done as follows: Let the middle 2 from the 
occultation of a ſatellite, as at G, be obſerved ; ang * 
middle moment of the following at F ; this will ive the the 
ene 
the whole revolution is to the time now — Fa 1 tne 
circle of 360 degrees to the degrees and minutes nn [Whol 
the arch F G z which is theretore che meaſure of ür 
I'G, or = on T IS, which is the parallactie ande 
upiter; whi ing known at this diſtance * 
the ſun, I 9 is eaſily found. of Jupiter from 
3 gold, 


, denotes tin. 


govern corporations, together with the ma 
a 

mans, a perſon learned in the law, who ye rx 

the interpretation of the laws and cuſtoms, and difficu: — 


in law - ſuits. 

in caſes of complaint that are brought before him. G julie 
o 3 is Latin juri/didio, from jus, right, and * 

ſtatutes, &c. neceſſary for the diſtributing ja cuſiors, 


The word is Latin, juriſprudentia, 


and derived from . !.. 
and prudentia, knowledge. rom fu, l, 


enquire of a matter of fact, and declare the truth, upon {xch 
evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching the matter in 
queſtion, | 
The jury is to be choſen out of the ſame rank with the per 
ſon accuſed; and, if he be a foreigner, he may demand a jur 
half foreigners and half Engliſhmen. 
There are commonly thirty-ſix impanneled, whereof, in ci. 
minal caſes, the perſon accuſed has the liberty to challenge 6: 
ſct aſide twenty-four, and pick out twelve, at his pleaſure 
Theſe twelve are preſent at the trial ; after which they with- 
draw into a chamber by themſelves, where they are to be ſhut i 
without fire, candle, victuals, or drink, till ſuchtime as they arte 
in their verdict, and declare unanimouſly that the defender! 
is either guilty of the charge laid againſt him, or not guilty: 
Whereupon the judge paſſes the ſentence preſcribed by the lan. 


ſome of the better ſort of yeomen, choſen indifferently by 
the ſheriff ont of the whole ſhire, to conſider of all bills c in- 
dictment preferred to the court ; which they either approve, by 
writing upon them billa vera; or diſallow, by indorlug igno- 
ramus. 
Such as they approve, if touching life and death, are farther 
referred to another Jury, to be conſidered of, becauſe the cate 
of much importance: But others of leſs moment are, up0! 
their allowance, without more to do, fined by the bench, c. 
cept the party traverſe the indictment, or challenge it lor . 
ſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to a higher court by cem 
in which two former caſes, it 1s referred to another Jury 3 206 
in the latter caſe tranſmitted to a higher bar. Immediate! 
upon the allowance of a bill by the grand inqueſt, a m 
ſaid to be indicted. Such as they diſallow, are delivered to UN 
bench, by whom they are forthwith cancelled or torn. 

leaſt, and they ate F. 
panneled as well upon criminal as upon civil cauſes, 19%" 
that paſs upon offences of life and death, bring in their vere" 
either guilty, or not guilty : Whereupon the priſoner, it he de 


found guilty, is ſaid to be convicted, and receives judgment 1 
condemnation, or otherwiſe he is acquitted and ſet at iden 
Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes real are all, or as man) S « 
conveniently be had, of the ſame hundred, where the oy 
tenement in queſtion lies, being four at leaſt, who, = ” 
examination, bring in their vercict either for the demande 
tenant. 
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an extemporaneous fort of . 

| e 00 
made ot yards or other pieces of timber, and ſet up m 7 in 
of a true maſt that has been loſt in a ſea- fight, of 


legal. 

w + 
nt . 
obſeriing] 


It is divided into diſtributive, commutative, an 
The firſt is. converſant about matters of governme 
beneficence ; and is either remuneratory or pn b 
an equality in dealing rewards and puniſhments, a pies. 
each man's merit ws, condition, in a geometncs * de 
Commutative Juſtice relates to matters of gun" * 
equal changing of commodities, proceeding * eee | 


4 * at 


JUS 
ace oroportivn, without any regard to perſons and 
circumſtance lodged in the ſtate or monarch, by 
rer 2 eee of Ko: former are frequently 


whoſe author ſſpended as in a dearth of corn, if a perſon 
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JusTicts of ayer and terminer, thoſe deputed on ſome ſpecial 
occaſions to hear and determine particular cauſes. 
This commiſſion is directed to certain perſons, moſt common- 
ly ſome of the twelve judges in Weſtminſter, upon any intur- 
rection, heinous demeanor, treaſon, or treſpaſs committed, 


has 2 ſtock by him will riot ſell it, it ſhall be taken from Jusricks of the peace, N of credit and intereſt appointed 
that my a 


arius,. alſo denotes an officer appointed by the 


bim, c. . 
pres wealth to do right by judgment on ſome pir- : 


bode OF Juſtice, as having his authority by deputation, 
He he king's delegate 3 ſo that he cannot depute any other 
being gend a5 the Juſtice of the foreſt can. 

in bus * ayre juſliciarii itinerantes or errantes, thoſe former- 
Joie? th commiſſion into divers counties to hear and de- 
jy ſent — called pleas df the Crown, and that for the 
Erie de ſubject, who otherwiſe muſt be hurried to the 


courts in Weſtminſter-hall, if the cauſe were too high for the 


-Courts. . : . , 
. ſuch as by ſpecial commiſſion are ſent into 
: —__—_— or tne Circuit, to take aſhzes for the 
eaſe of the ſubject. See ASSIZE. g 
«TICEs of gaol-delrvery, thoſe commiſhoned to determine 
rer! appertaining to ſuch as for any offence are caſt into pri- 
E commiſſion is now turned over to the Juſtices of 


JesT1 


'7 prius, the ſame with Juſtices of aſſize. It is 
mon 4 — of a cauſe I the Common-pleas to 
2 + off to ſuch a day, niſi prius juſticiarii venerint ad eas 
- es ad capiendas affiſas; from which clauſe they are deno- 
"inated juſtices of niſi prius, as well as juſtices or judges of 
Are, by reaſon of the writ and actions they have to do 
with, 


dy the king's commiſlion to attend the peace of the reſpective 

counties where they live. Some have juriſdiction in two or 

three counties at the ſame time. 

Some of theſe are made of the quorum, ſo as no buſineſs of im- 
portance may be diſpatched without their preſence or aflent, 
or one of them. 

JUSTTTIA, in the heathen theology, a goddeſs worſhiped 
by the ancients and repreſented in the figure of a virgin, with 
a ſevere look, holding a pair of ſcales in one hand, and a (word 
in the other, or rods and a bundle of hatchets, and fitting upon 
a ſquare ſtone. She was frequently repreſented blind-fold, to 
ſhew that juſtice muſt be without diſtinction or partiality. 
The Egyptians repreſented her without a head, to intimate 
that judges muſt do nothing of their own heads, but purely 
follow the deciſion of the laws. 

JUVENA'TIA, or juvenates ludi, in antiquity, games, exer- 
ciſes, and combats inſtituted by Nero, the firſt time his beard 
was ſhaved. They were held in private houſes, and even 
women had a ſhare in them. Probably the ſame with the Ne- 
roniana, 1 

JU/XT A-POSITION, according to ſome philoſophers, denotes 
that ſpecies of growth, which happens from the appoſition of 
new matter to the ſurface or outſide of a body in which ſenſe 
it is contradiſtinguiſhed from intur-ſuſception, where the ac- 
cretion happens from the reception of a juice in the inſide of 


any body, diffuſed through its canals, 
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bet. It is borrowed from the Greek k (kappa) which 

was made from the old Hebrew eaph, when reverted. 

It was butlittle uſed among the Latins z and Priſcian 
looked on it as ſuperfluous, and ſays it was never uſed except 
in words borrowed from the Greek ; we ſeldom, it is true, 
meet with it in Latin authors, except in kalendæ. | 
This letter is formed in the voice by a guttural expreſſion of 
the breath through the mouth, by nog with a depreſſion of the 
lower jaw, and opening of the lips and teeth. It has much 
the ſame ſound as the hard ſound of C, and is generally uſed 
only before i, e, and u, in the beginning of words where the 
hard ſound of c is formed, as in kill, — &c. 

K A alſo a numeral letter, denoting 250, according to this 
verie, 

K gueque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit. 
When it had a ſtroke at top K, it ſtood for 250000, 

KA'LENDAR. Sce CALENDAR. 

KA'LENDS, #al::42. See CALENDS. 

KA'LI, glaſs- wort, a kind of plant that grows on the ſea-coaſts, 
and, according to ſome, even in the ſand of the ſea : Its aſhes 
are of preat - in making glaſs, &c. See ALCALI. 

Its aſhes made into a lye and boiled with oil make the beſt ſoap. 
From the ſame aſhes called pulverine is extracted an alcali ſalt, 
which mixed with a ſort of ſand makes cryſtal glaſs. 

The manner of procuring the aſhes in Languedoc is this: when 
the plant has grown up, they cut it down and let it dry; 
afterwards it is calcined in pits like lime-kilns, cloſe covered 
up with earth that no air may come at the fire. By this means 
the matter is not only reduced into aſhes, but made into a 
very hard ſtone, like rock- ſalt, which they are forced to break 
with hammers to get it out. - 

They export conſiderable quantities of it, eſpecially into Italy, 
where the Venetians manufacture it into their beautiful glaſſes. 
However, the ſoda made here is inferior to that brought from 


K A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the alpha - 
7 


Alicant. The beſt fort is in little dry ſonorous lumps, of x7] - 


bluiſh grey colour, and full of little holes. See G . 

KA'LIPH. See CALIPH. 

KAN, #4han, an officer in Perſia, the fame with governor in Eu- 
rope, There are Kans of countrics, provinces, and cities, 
who are diſtinguiſhed by different additions, 

KA'RABE. Sec CARABE. 

KARLE, in our laws, ſometimes denotes a man, and ſome- 
times a ſervant or clown. | 
KAY“, key, or rather guay, a wharf by the watcr-fide in a ſea- 

port for lading and unloading goods. 


* The word is derived from the French guay, which ſignifies. the 


ſame thing. 

KAYAGE, the duty paid for lading ogeunlading wares at a 
quay. 

KEEL. the loweſt picce of timber in the bottom of a ſhip, one 
end being let into the ſtern- poſt, and the other into the ſtem ; 
upon this all the ground timbers and hooks are faſtened and 
bolted fore and aft, 

A deep or rank Keel keeps a veſſel from rolling, and makes 
her ſail better to windward. See SHIP, 


KEE/PER, or chief warden of the fargſt, an officet who has the 
chief government of a royal foreſt, and the check of the other 
officers. | 
The lord chief juſtice in Eyre, when he is to hold his juſtice- 
frat, ſends out his general ſummons to the keeper forty days 
before, that all under-officers may have proper warning to ap- 
pcar at a day aſſigned. 

K:EPER of the great Seal, is à lord by his office. He is one 
of the king's privy-council, through whoſe hands paſs all 
charters, commiſſions, and grants of the king under the great 
ſcal, without which all ſuch inſtruments are, by law, of no 
force, He has the fame authority, pre-eminence, &c. as the 
lord chancellor has for-the time being, and both offices are 
now executed by him. Sce CHANCELLOR. 

NEPPER of the privy Seal, a lord by his office, through whoſe 
hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before they come to 
the great ſeal, and ſome things which do not paſs the great ſeal 
at all, Heis a privy-counſellor, and was anciently reckoned 
one of the great officers of the realm. 

KELP, a fixed ſalt, or particular ſpecies of pct-aſh procured by 
burning the weed called kali, which grows plentifully on ſome 
ores 3 and thus reducing it to ſolid lumps, or cakes of aſhes 
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Vine nun inks 6 ſomewhat like oit f tart 
3 See KALL 1 Wy 
KE a kind of little animal found on an 


the oak kind, of conſiderable uſe both in phyſic ang fg g 
Kermes, as brought to us for uſe, is a ſmall roundiſp 
the bigneſs of a pea, and of a browniſh red colour. U 
when moſt perfect, with a bluiſh or purpliſh grey "Ven, 
the fine bloom on à ripe plum, which is eaſi oc 
touching. It is, when cut, found to be a mere membrange 
bag, or cafe, containing a multitude of little difting . 
which are ſoft and juicy, and, when cruſhed ha 
Angers, afford a ſcarlet juice. The Kermes has an tt 
ſmell, and is of a ſomewhat acrid and bitteriſh but r . 
diſagreeable taſte. N 
It is in this ſtate found adhering to the leaves and 
of a kind of ilex or holm · oak in the warmer countries, and. 
ways poſſeſſes ſome fixed place, without any wit ke 
life or motion. This is the ſtate in which we haye her fr 
to receive this valuable drug, and this is all we have been ©. 
formed for a long time, as to its hiſtory, It js therefore 1 
wonder, that till very lately the world in general has ws. 
ſtood it to be a vegetable excreſcence, growing on this kind 
oak as the common galls do on the common oak. It had bee 
long ſuſpected by ſome to belong ſo far to the animal wits, x 
to be the produce of ſome wound or puncture made in the bat 
and leaves of this tree by an animal; but we are at lencth g. 
rived at its full hiſtory, which is too ſingular a one not t b 
mu at large here. We now know it to be the extend 
of an animal parent; no way altered but by ſuch extcr. 
ſion, and filled with a numerous off-ſpring, which are thei 
red granules we find in it, and which it has given life tu 
the expence of its own. 
The knowledge of this part of natural hiſtory we owe whaly 
to our ingenious and indefatigable neighbours, in this war, tt 
French. De la Hire and Sedileau were the firſt who ſet the c- 
ſervation on foot that Kd to this diſcovery : they found a ov 
ture which remained a great part of its life fixed to the fe 
ſpot on the leaves of erange-trees, and other ſhrubs preſeriel 
in our ſtoves, and which had been long miſtaken for an ci. 
creſtence of the plant, to be truly and perfectly of the 2nind 
kind : Aſter this obſeryation our fruit-trees were found to de 
often covered with animals very different indeed from te 
former, which has bean fince called the green-houſe bug; 
yet ſo far of the kind, that they were a long time, properly al 
the time in which we obſerved them, fixed and motionies: 
and, finally, Dr. Emerick obſerved the Kermes on the ilex a 
thres ſtates, in the firſt of which it had all the charaCters 0! 2 
inſect, although it afterwards gradually loft them in the cg 
two. The ſagacious Reaumur, following this ducovery, and 
the Kermes to be truly of the animal kingdom, and to be ce 
of the genuine ſpecies of theſe torpid animals of our ch 
fruit-trees ; his future obſervation diſcovered to him ma 
more of them, and he at length arranged them together a 
one claſs, to which, from the great reſemblance they al bed 
galls, he gave the name of gall-inſects. : * 
he general characters of all the inſects of this claſs are, wk 
they paſs much the greater part of their life, and that the ic 
part in which they grow moſt and are moſt expoſed to " 
obſervation, in a fixed poſition, in which they ae Af. 
cloſe to the leaves and branches of the tree; and this 4 
alter, for they all periſh under it. In this ſtate they go” 
make one piece with the branch they adhere to, and _ 1 
by a common obſerver be ſuppoſed a little ſet of protu 71 
ces growing on it. There is nothing in their — 
that could lead any one to ſuppoſe them of the e- , 
the larger and more perfect they grow, the leſs reſem _ 
life they have ; and, at the very time when they wy „ 
in laying eggs for a numerous progeny, they _ «i tl 
appearance than that of an accidental protuberan 
tree, 
All our fruit-trees, and many other ki 
perennial plants, are found at times inh 
but they are of various ſpecies and ſhape 
figure of a perfect globe, and are fixed tot * 
on only by a very ſmall part of their circum me bern of 
are of the figure of a ſphere, a ſegment of wht e 
off, and are fixed to the branch at che 3 nen 10 
an oblong or oval form; others are flatted and o 


a . 1 . ine, 0 eſs, ** 
end ; others are of a kidney ſhape ; and, in line, 2 


nds, many alſo of 
abited by theſe ne 
8: ſome are © 4 
he branch 7 © 
4 


K E R 
i numerous kind, are of the ſigure of half an oblong 


ue _ lengthwiſe. 


After belongs; it is to be obſerved, that it is of the 
the Re ſe which are of the figute of a ſphere with a 
number t off; it is affixed to the branch by that part, and 
ſegment 1 t to be collected for uſe, it ſeems a mere purſe 
* this figure, compoſed of a tough and ſtrong mem 
red with the fine blue grey powder before menti- 
This is indeed often loft before the Kermes come to 
ſometimes we meet with them — Gy a browniſh 
. Jour, but the Kermes in its natural ſtate has no redneſs ; 
= * it this colour by the —— nay uſe in wettin Fry | 
vent the animals from coming to lite, 
l rs the of nk — of no uſe. 


in 

and rend = —— as Count Marſigli, after a very lahori- 
wo Aion of the Kermes, declared them to be a kind of 
ous pe not of the inſect or animal claſs ; but the common 


gals, * countries where this drug is collected, and who 


knd it greatly worth their while to watch their growing | 


f uch better informed of their nature; they diſtin- 
_— different periods of their lives, in which they have 
© many different appearances, and in the firſt of which it is 
extremely eaſy to diſtinguiſh that they are animals, though 
they alterwards gradually loſe that form. 
| is in the month of March that they fee them in their firſt 
te; they are then found on the branches of the ilex axed 
* © places where they are to remain, and are of the fſrze 
ox erain of millet, but ſomewhat oblong, ſo as to reſemble 
in ſome degree the figure of a ſmall millepede ; they are at 
this time of a reddiſh colour, varicgated with extremely ſmall 
ſpots of yellow, 2nd marked with ſeveral tranverſe rrows 
over the back; they have fix legs, which a good eye will 
ally diſtinguiſh, though the creature makes no uſe of them 
loch; and on the head ſtand two antennæ or horns, as 
they are uſually called in the inſe tribe; theſe are moveable, 
and are of the length of the whole body: Its eyes are black 
and ſhining z and its tail is forked, and nearly as long as 
its body, but it is never moved. From this time the creature 
korins to increaſe in ſize, and, as it does fo, it IEP 
loaf; its ſhape, and by degrees all appearance of an animal. 
i be obſerved, with the help of a microſcope, as it is begin- 
ning to increaſe in ſize, it will be found to have a kind of 
cottony ſubſtance about it, which afterwards grows into ſo 
lone threads about its ſides and under its belly, as to make it 
2 fort of neſt : The back, as the creature increaſes, or, more 
properly, as it ſwells or becomes diſtended, riſes into a convex 
form ; but the whole is yet oblong, and toward the end of 
this period it is of the figure of the half of a plum of the longer 
kinds: The figure of the head becomes loſt, and in the place 
of it there are only ſeen three protuberances, the middle one 
el which is largeſt and round, the others oblong and crooked 
2bout the middle. 

The ſecond period of its growth is in the month of April. 
It has by this time become ſo much more diſtended that its 
oblong form is wholly loſt : It is now round, and of the big- 
neſs of a ſmall pea ; its ſkin is become much _— _ tougher 
than before, and the cottony matter, which at firſt grew out 
oi it in threads, now appears in form of a fine powder ſprinkled 
all over it. It has at this time loſt all its characters as an 
animal, and indeed all appearance of any, and ſeems a mere 
bag filled with a pale reddiſh juice. 
The third and laſt period is the month of May, at which 
tine it is in its has & "wing and is fit to be gathered. In this 
ſtate there are found within this caſe or bag, and under the 
= of the animal, a multitude of little er « an oval 
e, and of about half the bigneſs of a poppy ſeed ; theſe 
ze of a pale reddiſh colour, ſpotted with yellow, and conſiſt 
& a thin membrane which is pellucid, and is filled, as the pa- 
rent animal a month before was, with a pale red thin liquor, 
reſembling a watery blood. Theſe are the eggs of the parent 
animal _ is now dead, and is become a mere caſe for the 
taining them. As the Kermes grows to its round figure and 
— to lay its eggs, the line which marks the edge of the 
gment, as we have called it, on the plane of which the 
goody mn to the tree, is exactly every way laid cloſe to 
ak of the branch. All above this line we may call th 
back of the animal, and all A ee 7 belly 4 the firſt 
5 connex, the other plane: That part of the branch to which 

_ AX N of the body is afhxcd, is covered with a 
and thin bed, of a downy or cottony matter, of a cloſe 
= texture which is alſo extended all the way under 
vv, making a firm baſe for it, and is fixed much more 
rag) ran __ the body where the belly and back join, 

the tree, When the creature begins to lay the eggs 
bps _ named, it does not, like other animals, thruſt 
u ot kom under its body, but it lodges them between the 
2 of its belly and the cottony membrane or bed juſt named. 
wy * whole diſtention of the body is at this time owing 
2 gp that it is filled with, the ſpace between 3 
a tae cotton will be rendered very cally and naturally, ſuf- 
und lodeed in this cavity, the ſkin of the belly is preſſed more 
marc towards the back: In this manner the Kermes lay 


2 


on. thus eſtabliſhed the genus of animals, to which | 


NT A; 
io contain them; for as they are thruſt out of the body, 


its eggs without ever expoſing them to ſight, or to the injuries 
might be in danger of from A, they 2 
er her body, and as the cavity between her belly and 
toe cotton becomes greater, that within the body becomes 
ſmaller, till in fine when the are all laid, and form 
a round heap within the caſe of the animal, the ſkin of the 
belly is — 1 backwards and upwards, ſo as almoſt to touch 
the back ; the inteſtines and ovaries only being between, and 
theſe, in the fliccid ſtate they are now in, taking up very little 
It is a general rule of nature, in regard to the inſect claſs, that 
they die as ſoon as they have fully anſwered the great end of 
ö ſpecies. It is not excepted againſt in this 
creature. When ſhe has thus laid all her eggs, ſhe dies ſoon 
after, remaining fixed to the ſpot where ſhe was: Her body 
is a mete caſe, ſerving to defend and tover the eggs from ex- 
ternal injuries in the manner of a coat or ſhell, and the downy 
membrane is ſo well fixed to the rim of this ſhell that no in- 
ſects can get between to deſttoy them. It is in this ſtate, the 
animal _ dead, and the eggs in perſection under it, that 
it is gathered for medicinal and other uſes. 
The Kermes are of different ſize and in different quantity; 
according to the different ſoil, ſituation, and age of the trees 
on which they are found, and to the different ſeaſons. Thoſe 
trees which are old, but not tall, and which appear leaſt 
vigorous and healthy, afford the greateſt quantity of Kermes. 
The reaſon of this ſeems, that the creatures have been longeſt 
eſtabliſhed on theſe, and breed in greateſt abundance there, 
merely from their greater numbers. Thoſe trees which grow 
near the ſea are always found to afford the largeſt, fineſt, 
and beſt-coloured Kermes; and a mild winter and not too 
cold ſpring are uſually ſucceeded by large quantities of them. 
The women are principally employed in gathering them; 
they do it early in a morning, while the dew is on the trees, 
as the prickles on the leaves are leſs rigid at that time. They 
uſe no inſtrument for the gathering them but their nails, which 
they ſuffer to grow long for that purpoſe, and with which 
they ſcoop off the whole Kermes cleanly from the bark or 
leaf; there are women who know where to look for the 
greateſt cluſters of them, that will get two pounds or more in 
a morning. 
When they have gathered them, they expoſe them to the ſun, 
and ſprinkle them with vinegar to deſtroy the principle of lite 
in the eggs, otherwiſe they would hatch, and a great part of 
the value of the drug would be loſt. It is in the end of May 
that the Kermes is gathered for uſe, and in general no more is 
thought of this 9 till that me the next year: But 
if the ſeaſon prove very favourable, they ſometimes find a 
ſecond crop in autumn. The Kermes of this ſecond gather- 
ing are however always ſmaller and worſe-coloured than the 
others, and are of a leſs value on all occaſions, 

t is in this caſe with the Kermes as with ſeveral other kinds of 
inſects, that are naturally deſtined to produce their young but 
once a year, but which, in very favourable ſeaſons, will do it 
twice: The butterflies of ſeveral kinds are liable to this acri- 
dent, and we have often, in opportune ſeaſons, two generati- 
ons inſtead of one in a year of them. 

Such is the hiſtory of the Kermes, as it appears to the people 
employed in gathering it for uſe, _ the ſeveral ſtages in 
which it falls under their obſervation : But there remains yet 
more to be explained, as to its nature and propagation. There 
are many of the inſect tribe, the males of which are winged, 
and the females mere reptiles without wings. The Kermes 
is of this kind, and indeed the article of wings is not the only 
one in which the male differs from the female. When the 
Kermes is left on the tree, the eggs hid under the ſhell, which 
was once the body of the animal, hatch into extremely mi- 
nute young animals ; theſe remain ſome time under the ſhell, 
which had ſerved to defend the eggs, after which they make 
their way out, and crawl about the branches of the tree, but 
are too minute to be obſerved, and too unlike the Kermes, 
when full grown, to be ſuppoſed by a vulgar eye to have any 
connexion with it, though they were ſeen. Of theſe young, 
ſome continue creeping always on the tree, and are ſemales; 
others have wings ; theſe are the males : "They are a ſmall 
fly extremely — Ad the females, and are found hopping or 
flying round the ſame trees. They are uy ſmall, their bo- 
dies are ſomewhat thick, and they have fix legs; the four an- 
terior ones are ſhort, the two hinder ones very long ; each is 
divided into four joints, and terminated by three claws, There 
are 2 pair of fine antennæ on the head; theſe are conſiderably 
long and very moveable, and are jointed or elſe ſtriated tranſ- 
verſely. They have a ſort of tail at the other extremity 
of the body which is bifid or divided into two m_ Tho 
wings are only two; they are tranſparent, but of 2 ſomewhat 
whitiſh colour, and are ſo large that they cover the whole 
body; they fly very briſkly with theſe, and they have beſide; 

a power of hopping by means of their long hinder legs, and 
will throw themſelves as far forward as a flea can do. The 
males therefore have abundantly that power of locomotion 
during their whole life, which the females want during a con- 
ſiderable part of theirs ; and this will give an eaſy explanation 
of the matter of their generation, which has puzzled ſo many 
of the moſt eminent writers, Some of theſe wondering how 
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ey got to the parts of the tree, where they are found in their 


This copulation happens at a time when the Kermes are not 


their way as the phyſicians in theirs. The Kermes intended 


matter forced out of it with the prefling may ſettle from it. 


Ktrmes Minerale, Sce Arme, NIINERALRE. 
KEY, or Kez-/tane of an arch, the laſt ſtone placed a- top 
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KEY 


diftended ſtate, have ſuppoſed their eggs to be.imbibed with 
the nouriſhment by the roots, thence carried up to the places 
where we find them, and there forced through the bark; 
others have imagined them hatched there, hut have wondered 
how they were impregnated. Mr, Ceſtoni thought them all 
hermaphrodites, and that they impregnated themſelves ; and 
De la Hire and Sedileau 7 — they copulated, as ſoon as 
produced out of the eggs: * The truth is that they are hatched 
on the tree, on which they are afterwards found, and that 
they never leave it afterwards; they do not copulate till they | 


are arrived at their ſtate of maturity, which is juſt before they 
begin to diſtend into the globular form: A little before this 


they are impregnated by the male fly, and it is in conſequence 
of this impregnation that they afterwards ſwell up in that man- 
ner; for their increaſe in ſize, after this, is, as has been be- 
fore obſerved, not ſo properly growth as diſtention. The 
male or fly is much ſmaller than the grown female is, at the 
time ſhe is to be impregnated; on cloſely. watching the trees 


loaded with Kermes in March the little flies will be ſoon hop- | 


ping about them, and walking over ſeveral of them, and at 
times copulating with one or o 

neration in them hanging down perpendicular from the hin- 
der part of the body, and being received on this occaſion into 
an aperture near the hinder extremity of the female, which 1s 
afterwards wholly obliterated by the diſtention of her ſkin. 


much obſerved, and it is beſides of ſo odd a kind, that a com- 
mon obſerver would never imagine it to be ſuch, but would 
ſuppoſe the males that he ſaw hopping about-there, not to be- 
long at all to the females, but to be ſome little flies that had 
accidentally alighted on the ſame boughs. If we add to this 
obſervation, that the young Kermes hatched in June conti- 
nue ſmall and unregarded till March following, at which time 
they begin to ſwell, and after which they have very little the 
appearance of any thing of the animal kind, we ſhall not 
wonder that they have been in general taken for vegetable 
products, or a ſort of galls of the ilex. 

The ilex is frequent in France, Spain, and Italy, and in many 
of the iſlands of the Archipelago. The Kermes is found 
aſfixed only to the very young branches and the leaves. The 
creature lives by ſuction, and it is in theſe tenderer parts 
of the tree that it is moſt caſily able to get at the juice. All 
the inſects of this claſs approach nearly to the nature of the 
Kermes, and if thoroughly inquired into, it is very poſſible 
others might be found of as much value as this ſo long famous 
one, 

The Kermes is a very valuable. commodity : It ſerves two 
very great uſes, the dyers in ſcarlet finding it as valuable in 


by the dyers is beſt kept whole, only deſtroying the principle 
of life in the eggs by means of _ ; but that intended for 


medicinal purpoſes is more properly managed another way. 


The Kermes are to be gathered, when fully diſtended, and 
while yet perfectly covered with their bloom. They are to 
be immediately threwn into a mortar and bruiſed to pieces ; 
after this they are to be ſet in a cool place for 7 or 8 hours, in 
which time their juice will be rendered much more tough and 
viſcous than it was on the firſt bruifing ; after this it is to be 
preſſed pretty ſtrong] y, ſo as to get out the whole: The liquor 
thus drawn is to be ſet by for ſome hours, that the groſſer 


The clear juice is to be decanted off, and an equal weight of 
fine ſugar is to be added to it, with which it is to be boiled 
over a very gentle fire to the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup. 
This ſyrup is called Kermes juice in the ſhops : It will keep 
a long time, and the confection of alkermes is uſually made 
from it. 

The people who prepare Kermes for the dyers, often let the 
eggs hatch as they lie in drying, and then ſprinkling them with 
ſtrong vinegar, they kill them and form them in a fort of 
enkes which keep very well a long time. 

The ancients were very well acquainted with the Kermes. 
Dioſcorides has deſcribed it very particularly under the name 
ot coccus baphica. "Though they were well acquainted with 
the drug, however, they knew but a ſmall part of its virtues ; 
they accounted it an aſtringent, and uſed it externally, ground 
with vinegar, for wounds, eſpecially thoſe in nervous parts. 
The Arabians were the firſt who ufed it as a cordial, Meſue 
recommends it for palpitations of the heart, and in low-ſpirit- 
edneſs. At preſent it is in great eiteem as a reſtorative, and is 
ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and aſſiſt digeition, at the 
tame time that it greatly invigorates and enlivens. 

It is alſo in eſteem among midwives as a cordial, and ſtrength- 
ener for lying-in-women, and as a preventer of abortions. 
There are not wanting ſome among us, who incline to the 
ancient opinion, and allow Kermes no virtue but that of ar, 
aſtringent; but this is not only contradicted by daily experi- 
ence, in which its virtue as a cordial is manifeſt, but the ana- 
lyſis ſhews it mutt pottcſs more active virtues than theſe peo- 
ple pretend: Such a quantity of volatile falt was not deſtined 
tor a mere aſtringent. 
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ther of them; the organ of ge- 


In the Tuſcan and Doric orders it is on 


either ſcale be continued to a double 


4 * 
. "ad 


chereof; which, _ fuller at the top than bottim, * 


and wedges all th | 
jecting; in the Ionic it is cut and wand: 3 Plain Poone de 
foles ; in the Corinthian and Compoſite it te 


the whole of a concerto, ſonata, cantata, &e, js acc 


dated; and with which it uſually begins, and Fe Mme. 


It is to be obſerved, that the octave 1% zend. 
principles of muſic, both as to — de, _ 
3 gg 
be ſeven different orders of the degrees Gente, thin will the; 
ing from the ſeven different letters with which 9 Toes 
the ſcale are marked : Any ſound, therefore of a . 
tune, may be made the Key of the piece, by app! mme 
the ſeven natural notes ariſing from the diviſion of, June to i 
and repeating the octave above or below at nleafi 5 
given note is applied as the principal Key of the we, The 
making frequent cadences upon it; Pece, 


and in th 
melody, no other but thoſe ſeven natural NY 


; mitted, while the piece continues in that Key. * 


It may be obſerved, that the Whole octave, with its naturg 


notes, comes under the idea of a Key; thou h the fund, 


mental or principal note is, in a peculiar ſen e, called the 


Key: In which laſt ſenſe of the Key, another note is ſaid ty 


be out of the Key, when it has not the relat; 

damental of an = e natural notes beltnging to W - 
_ diviſion of the octave. * 

ere too it muſt be added, that a note have aj 

cal relation to the ſame fundamental — aldag 
and be out of the Key, with reſpect to another. ” 
Now a piece of muſic may begin in one Key, and be led os 
of that into another: But a regular piece muſt not only teu 
to the firſt Key, but thoſe other Keys tos muſt have 2 — 
lar connexion with the firſt; and beſides this, thoſe oe: 
Keys muſt be ſome of the natural notes of the principal Ker 
though not any at pleaſure. . 7 
There are but two different ſpecies of Keys, according as we 
Join the greater or leſs 3d, theſe being always accomparie! 
with the 6th and 7th of the fame ſpecies ; the -34 g, for in- 
ſtance, with the 6th and 7th g; and the 3d I with the 6th and 
7th /. This diſtinction is expreſſed under the ſharp Key, which 
is that with the third g, &c. and the flat Key, which is tht 
with the 3d /, &c. So that there can be but two Keys, if ve 
conſider the eſſential difference of Keys; every Key being 
either flat or ſharp. | ; 
Yet in common practice the Keys are ſaid to be different, 


when nothing is conſidered but the different pitch of the note, 


in which the different cloſes are made. 

To prevent any confuſion Mr, Malcolm propoſes mode to be 
ſubſtituted inſtead of Key, in the former ſenſe, that is, where 
it expreſſes the melodious conſtitution of the octave, as it con- 
fiſts of ſeven eſſential notes, - beſides the fundamental; anden 
regard there are two ſpecies of it, he propoſes, that that wii 
a 3d g be called the greater mode, and that with a 39/ th! 
leſſer mode; appropriating the word Key to thoſe notes of the 
piece in which the cadence is made; all which may be calle 
different Keys, in regard of their difference of tune. 
Hence it follows that the ſame mode may be with different 
Keys, that is, an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the fan: 
order, which makes the ſame mode, and yet be begun hight: 
or lower, that is, be taken at different degrees of tune, wit) 
reſpec to the whole, which makes different Keys; and ict 
verſa that the ſame Key may be with different modes, 


Kers, alſo denote thoſe little pieces in the fore-part of an organ, 


ſpinnet, or harpſichord, whereby the jacks are played, ou 
to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtrument, and wind is gen to 
pipes by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of the ſound- board. 
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KIVDNIES, rene, in anatomy, two pretty ſolid, glanduis 


bodies, fituated in the poſterior part of the cavity of the abdo- 
men, on each fide of the lumbar vertebrz, between the lat! 
falſe ribs and oſſa ilium. 525 
The right Kidney lies under the great lobe of the liver, rw | 
conſequently lower than the left, which lies under the * * 
The figure of the Kidney reſembles that of 2 large b a 
being convex on one fide, and concave on the other ; 1 
concave ſide is turned to the vertebræ, and the 8 
oppoſite way. Their length anſwers to the anten = 
the laſt falſe rib and os ilium ; they are about half as bros. 

long, and half as thick as broad. : L 
The deſcending aorta and inferior vena Cava lie rn” 
Kidnies, pretty cloſe to the bodies of the verteber 0 A wi 
other; the artery being on the left hand, and the qt is 
right. Each of theſe large veſſels ſends out, e 
wards each ſide, commonly one capital branch, which £5 
the ſinus and depreſſion of the Kidney by fevers 74 
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3 the ancients called emulgent arteries 

Tbeſe wi 5 renal veins and e There are 

chan one of each kind, particularly in the arteries ; 

more" 1 one fide only, and ſometimes on both. | 
_ artery is ſhorter than the right, becauſe the 

eareſt the left Kidney ; and the left renal vein 


right, becauſe the vena cava lies fartheſt 
the left Kidney. The veins lie more anteriorly than the 


renal artery is ſurrounded by a nervous net-work called 
alis, furniſhing a great number of filaments to the 
come partly from the ſemi- lunar ganglions of 
t ſympathetic nerves, and partly from the plexus 
ricus and ſplenicus. This renal plexus alſo ſends fila» 
« round the renal veins.. 
» Kidnies are furrounded by a very looſe, membranous, 
Aud cellular covering called membrana adipoſa, which is not 
- ture of the peritonzum, the true membranous lami- 
a dup iy the foreſide of the Kidnies. Th 
na of which covers on'y me, e e Kidnies. 'The 
only common coat they have 1s the cellular ſubſtance, which 
likewiſe inveſts the renal arteries and veins like a vagina. 
The proper membrane of the Kidnies conſiſts of two laminæ, 
between your there is alſo a very fine cellular ſubſtance, as 
n blowing. 
N ! is very thin, adhering cloſely to the 
internal by means of the cellular ſubſtance. The internal 
lamina penetrates every-where into the ſubſtance of the 
b dle the convex ſurface is divided into ſeveral lobes, al- 
moſt as in oxen and calves ; and in grown perſons we ſome- 
times obſerve the ſame inequalities. 2 
Tube dlood- veſſels entering the Kidnies are ramified every 
way ; and theſe ramifications ſend out other capillary branches 
all the way to the ſurface thereof: Sometimes theſe two rami- 
kcations penetrate to the membrana adipoſa, communicating 
there with the adipoſe veins and arteries. ; 
The proper membrane, having ſurrounded the Kidney all the 
way to the finus, joins the veſſels there and accompanies all 
their ramifications through the body of the Kidney, like a 
capſula, and contributes 1n part to form the pelvis and calices 
or infundibula. 
Sometimes, but rarely, a conſiderable veſſel goes in or comes 
out from the convex ſurface of the Kidney, and then there is 
a depreſſion el which the proper membrane enters, and com- 
municates with that portion which goes in by the ſinus. 
The tunica adipoſa terminates at the ſinus in the interſtices 
between the ramifications. 
There are three kinds of ſubſtances in the Kidney, that may 
be ſeen when it is cut through the great curvature : 1. An ex- 
terior which is thick, granulated, and in a manner cortical. 
2. A middle ſubſtance which is medullary and radiated, called 
ſtriata, ſulcata, or tubularis; and, 3. An inner ſubſtance, which 
is only a continuation of the ſecond, and terminates on the 
inſide by papillæ, and for that reaſon I call it papillaris. 
By the microſcope we obſerve the cortical ſubſtance to be of a 
ſpongy, granulated, and waving texture, of a bright whitiſh 
grey colour; and likewiſe ſee great numbers of ſmall red cor- 
_ more or leſs round, and diſpoſed almoſt like bunches 
of currants, 
The other two ſubſtances are but one and the ſame maſs, of 
a more reddiſh colour ; the convex fide of which riſes into 
narrow tubercles, lodged in the ſame number of cavities. 
The radiated ftriz are afterwards continued to the papillary 
portion, and the papillæ form ſo many centers of theſe radit, 
oppoſite to the tubercles. The medullary ſubſtance has arte- 
ra and venal arches that ſend capillaries on all hands, and its 
gur is more or leſs red. 
The papillæ are often a little paler than the medullary ſub- 
bane. They are ten or twelve in number reſembling the 
ame number of cones with very broad baſes and obtuſe apices. 
« de point of each papilla may be ſeen ſeveral very ſmall 
holes, through which little drops run, when the papilla: arc 
compreſſed ; being little drops of urine that are filtred and diſ- 
Qarzcd at theſe orifices. 
Ex papilla lies in a kind of calyx or infundibulum which 
ens into 2 common cavity called the pelvis. This cavity in 
men 15 not uniform, but diſtinguiſhed into three portions, 
ach of which contains a certain number of infundibula, toge- 
* with the papillæ that lie therein. by 
At he place where theſe infundibula ſurround the baſes of the 
ele, they ſend productions into the medullary ſubſtance of 
* Kidney, which accompany the blood-veſſels, and ſerve 
ma to all the vaſcular arches, and their different rami- 
ations quite as far as the ſurface of the Kidney, 
u AXXV III, fig. 20. repreſents the Kidnies, glandulæ 
thei ven bladder, and male organs of generation, with 
A, A, the Kidnies, 
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. the glandulæ ſuccenturiatæ. 


. e emulyent veſſels, together with thoſe which are di- 
dec in the membranes of the Kidnies. 

de; the avpogaſtric veſſels, which, branching off from 

Bs 2 aftributed in the urinary bladder and penis. 


3 tho R 
, me Courſe of the ureters, 


KN'I 


F, F, the courſe of the ſpermatic vein and artery to the teſti. 
cles. In theſe ſeveral branches appear cut off, which are 
diſtributed in the peritonæum. | | 
G, the urinary bladder. 

H, H, the vaſa defetentia. 

I, I, the teſticles, 

K, the urachus cut off, 

L, the penis. | 

M. M, the muſculi erectores penis. v 

KIVLDERKIN, a kind of liquid meaſute in England that con- 
tains two ſirkins, or 18 gallons, beer meaſure, and 16 ale 
_ Two Kilderkins make a barrel, and four a hogs- 

ead. 

KING “, a potentate who rules ſingly and ſovereignly over a 

people; he is more or leſs limited, according to what coun- 

try he governs, 

The word, according to Camden is derived from the Saxon 
cxing, or from the high Dutch koning, ſignifying the ſame 
thing ; and that from can, power, or ken, knowl ge, where- 
with every monarch is ſuppoſed to be inveſted. 

KiNG at arms, or of arms, an officer who directs the heralds, 

reſides at their chapters, and has the juriſdiction of armory. 

here are three Kings of arms in England, namely, Garter, 

Clarencieux, and Norroy. | 

Garter principal KI x G at arms, He, among othe privileges, 
marſhals the ſolemnities at the funerals of the prime nobiuty, 
and carries the garter to Kings and princes beyond ſea, being 
joined in commiſſion with ſome peer of the kingdom. See 
GARTER, 

Clarencieux KING at arms, ſo called from the duke of Clarence 

to whom he firſt belonged. He marſhals the funerals of baro- 

nets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen on the ſouth fide of 

Trent. See CLARENCIEUX. 

Norrey KING at arms, does the ſame on the north ſide of Trent; 

and theſe two laſt are called provincial heralds, as dividing the 

kingdom between them into two provinces. 

Theſe, oy charter, have power to ſet dowiwnoblemen's pedi- 

grees, diſtinguiſh their arms, appoint perſons their arms, and, 

with Carter, direct the other heralds. 

Latterly the earl marſhal of England, by ſpecial commiſſion, 

to perſonate the King, creates the Kings at arms. 

Lion Kix at arms, 2 Scotland, is the ſecond King at arms 
for Great-Britain ; he is inveſted and ſolemnly crowned. He 
publiſhes the King's proclamations, marſhals funerals, re- 
verſes arms, appoints meſſengers at arms, &c. 

KINGDOM, in chemiſtry, 3 each of the three claſſes 
of natural bodies, as animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

KINO's-Bench, bancus regius, in law, a court held in Weſt- 

minſter-hall, ſo called, in regard the King is ſuppoſed to fit in 
perſon as judge of the court, and may do ſo, whenever he plea- 
ſes: Wherefore all writs, &c. in this court are made return- 
able coram nobis, and not coram juſticiariis noſtris, as in the 
Common-pleas. 
The judges are the lord chief juſtice and three other puny 
juſtices. Here are principally determined matters relating to 
the crown and the peace, When any are aggrieved by an or- 
der of juſtices or quarter -ſeſſions, they have recourſe hither : 
The rights of de lion of mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, &c. are, 
upon mandamus's, ſettled here, and prohibitions iſſued to 
ſtay proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical, admiralty, or other inſe- 
rior court. Here any debt or contract may be ſued ſor, 
as well as in any other court, and may as cxpeditiouſly 
proceed. | 

KNIGHT X, a perſon who, on account of ſome martial feat or 
notable action, is by the king raiſed to a rank above a gen- 
tleman. 


The original high Dutch word #necht ſignifies a ſervant; as 
we find is ſtill meant by Knight of the ſhire; and afterwards it 
denoted a man of war, or horſeman, as being uſually employ- 
ed on horſeback. In our common law they are cal ed milites, 
as commonly holding lands in Knight ſervice to ſerve the king 
in his wars, 


Knights were originally ſaid to be adopted, now we call it 
dubbed, as being ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, the ſons of him 
who knighted them. 

The principal ceremonies at the creation of a Knight were a 
box on the ear, a ſtroke with a ſword on the ſhoulder, putting 
on a ſhoulder-belt, gilt ſword, ſpurs, &c. aſter which, being 
properly armed, he was ſolemnly led to the church. 

Camden deſcribes the manner of making Knights batchelors, 
which is the loweſt, though the moſt ancient order of knight- 
hood in England; the perſon kneeling was gently ſtruck on 
the ſhoulder and accoſted by the prince in theſe words, © Riſe 
or be a Knight in the name of God'. See BATCHELOR, 
BANNERET, BARONET, BATH, GARTER. 

KNn1GHT, alſo denotes a perſon admitted into any order, with 
certain marks of diſtinction as the Knights of the Garter, of the 
Elephant, of the Holy Ghoſt, Malta, &c. 

KNIGHT, egues, among the Romans, the ſecond degree of no- 
bility next after that of ſenator. The 300 horſe in Romulus's 
army were the original of the Roman Knights or equeſtrian 
order. At firſt they had a horſe kept them at the public 
coſt, but, when taken in among the ſenators, they loſt that 
privilege. If they were not worth 10000 crowns, they were ex- 
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punzed. 


K N O 


punged out of the liſt of Knights ind degraded among the 
plwebeians. | 

KNVGHTHOOD, a mark or degree of ancient nobility, con- 
ferred formerly with a great deal of ceremony, in conſideration 
of perſonal virtue and merit. 

There are four kinds of Knighthood, military, regular, hono- 
rary, and ſocial. | 

Military KniGaTHoOoD, that of the ancient knights who ac- 
quired it by their valour In ancient charters, &c, they are 
called milites, and thus diſtinguiſhed from batchelors; as alſo 
milites autati, as being girt with a ſword and gilt ſpurs. 
Knighthood does not come into the world with a man, as 
nobility, nor can it be revoked. The ſons of kings, and even 
kings, formerly had Knighthood conferred on them as a mark 

of honour, 

Regular KNIGHTHOOD, all military orders that wear ſome par- 
ticular habit, bear arms againſt infidels, affiſt pilgrims in their 
paſſage to the Holy Land, and ſerve in hoſpitals for their recep- 
tion ; ſuch were the templars, and ſuch at this day are the 
knights of Malta. 

Hbpnorary KniGHTHOOD, that which princes confer on others, 
as knights of the Garter, St. Michael, &c. " 

Social KNIGHTHOOD, that which is not confirmed by any 
formal inſtitution or laſting ſtatutes, but is occaſionally erect- 
ed oe tilts, tournaments, maſquerades, and in times of facti- 
on, &c. 

The firſt citizen that was knighted in England was Sir William 
Walworth lord mayor of London for his eminent ſervice in 
killing the rebel Watt Tyler in Smithfield with his own hand. 
And the firſt inſtance of conferring Knighthood on ſerjeants at 

law was in 26 Henry VIII. 

Kn1GuTs errant, a kind of romantic heroes who travelled the 
world in ſearch of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, and reſcuing 
damſels, &c. | | 

KniGHT-mar/hal, an officer in the king's houſe who takes cog- 
nizance of any tranſgreſſion within the verge of the court, as 
alſo of contracts made there, where one belonging to the 
court 1s a party. 

Kxichrs of the ſhire, in parliament, are two gentlemen of 
worth choſen in each county, by ſuch freeholders as have 
fees worth 40 8. per annum to repreſent them in parliament. 
Theſe Knights muſt have at leaſt 5001. per annum, and their 
expences were formerly to be defrayed by the county, though 

this is now never required. 

KNOT, properly denotes a part of a tree from which itſhoots out 

branches, roots, and even fruit. 

The wood is harder here than in any other part, and leſs 
apt to ſplit. Knots ſerve to ſtrengthen the ſtem of plants and 
to filtre and refine the juice raiſed up for their nouriſhment. 

KNOTS of the log-line, are the diviſions made thereon, which are 
uſually 7 fathoms or 42 feet aſunder, but they ought to be 51 
feet ; and then, as many knots as the log-line runs out in half a 
minute, ſo many miles does the ſhip fail in an hour, ſuppoſing 
ſhe goes at an equal rate, and allowing for yaws, lee-way, &c. 

| See LOG-Line. 

Knor, in phyſic, otherwiſe called nodes and tophi, a chalky 
ſubſtance growing in any part of the body. 

KNorT, in a romance or dramatic piece, the ſame with IN- 
TRIGUE, which ſee. 


KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the per- 

ception of the connexion and agreement, or diſagreement and 
repugnancy of our ideas: And fo it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
from ignorance. * 
The whole ſtock of our knowledge conſiſts of four heads, 
namely, identity or diverſity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real 
exiſtence. | 
As to the identity or diverſity of our ideas, it is the firſt act of 
the mind to perceive its own ideas, and, ſo far as it per- 
ceives them, to know what each is, and thereby find out their 
difference. 
The next kind of agreement or diſagreement the mind per- 
ceives in any of its ideas, may be called relative, being nothing 
but the perception of the relation between any two ideas of 
what kind ſoever. 
The third fort of agreement or diſagreement in our ideas is co- 
exiſtence or non-co-exiſtence in the ſame ſubject, and this be- 
Jongs particularly to ſubſtances. | 
The fourth ſort is that of actual exiſtence, agreeing to any idea. 
The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth ſeveral ways, which con- 
ſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of knowledge. Thus, when 
the mind has a preſent view of the agreement or diſagreement 
of any of its ideas or reJation they bear to one another, this 
is called actual knowledge. 
Secondly, a man is ſaid to know a propoſition, when having 
once evidently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas whereof it conſiſts, and fo lodged it in his memory, the 
mind aſſents to it without any heſitation, whenever it comes to 
be reflected on again; and this may be called habitual know- 
ledge. Of this there are two ſorts ; the one conſiſts of ſuch 
truths laid up in the memory, as, whenever they occur to the 
mind, it actually perceives their relation, by an immediate 
view : The other is of ſuch truths whereof the mind having 
been convinced, it retains the memory of the conviction, with- 
out the proofs, 


| 


Pre and extimt 
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ideas, as we ſee in colours of different kinds, are as carat): 


of KNOWLEDGE. - The 
owledge ſeems to lie in the different ways the m cr 
perceiving the agreement or diſagreement of its i 4 
the mind perceives it immediately, it js intuitive 1. | de 
On this intuition depends all the certainty and A * 
other Knowledge. rr | ae of ay 
The next degree of Knowledge is by the intery 
ideas to diſcover the agreement or diſa reement Oder 
vening ideas are called proofs, and, where the = ſe oe: 
diſagreement is plainly perceived, it is called D 2 
Ant; 


and a quickneſs in the mind to find theſe prock i; called f. 
” in 2 las 


Cl 

This Knowledge though it be certain, is not ſo evident a5 
tive Knowledge. Before demonſtration there was ; n Iu 
in intuitive Knowledge cannot happen to the mind Narbe 
very ſtep that reaſon makes in demonſtrative Knowled 5 0 
is an intuitive Knowledge of that agreement or diſasi der ce 
ſeeks with the next intermediate 2 which it rs, * 
This intuitive perception of the agreement or d 
of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep muſt alſa be 
ried in the mind. 

It has been generally taken for granted that mathematic 10 
are capable of demonſtration; but, to have ſuch an 4 k is 
or diſagreement as may be intuitive]y perceived bei Nr. 
privilege of the ideas of number, extenſion, figure * * 
modes alone, it may poſſibly be the want of due metho! I 
application in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in things, «. 
demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do * 
parts of Knowledge. The reaſon, why it has been 8 
ſuppoſed to belong to theſe only, is, becauſe, in compar 17 
equality or exceſs, the modes of numbers have every the le 
difference clearly perceivable : And in extenſion, they N 
every the leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceivable, yet the mind 1, 
found out ways to diſcover the juſt equality of two angles, x; 
add to this, that both numbers and A. can be ſet 4 * 
viſible marks. But in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes A. 
differences are counted by degrees, and not quantity, we hu» 
not ſo accurate a diſtinction of their differences, as to perde 
their juſt equality or leaſt differences. f 
Thus not knowing what number of particles nor what mot 
of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of whitenels, beczs 
we have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, not mea 
to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt difference, the only help we h:; 
is from our ſenſes, which here fail us. But where the d. 
rence is ſo great, as to produce ideas clearly diſtinct, the: 


ention of Oh, 


«2 A 
lareewer 
exact, A. 


of demonſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. An ty 
holds in all ſecondary qualities. 

Whatever comes ſhort of intuition and demonſtration, is but 
faith or opinion, not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general truth. 
As we are invincibly conſcious to ourſelves of à different per- | 
ception, when we look on the ſun in the day, and think on 
by night, we may add to the two former forts of Knowlewr 
this alſo of the exiſtence of particular external objects by thi 
conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas from ther; 
ſo that there is a third degree of Knowledge, which may ix 
called ſenſitive. 

But, ſince our Knowledge is founded on our ideas on, v.. 
it follow, that it muſt be conformable to our ideas? Vie a 
ſwer no; for, our Knowledge conſiſting in the perception © 
the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, its ddt 
or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that pet 
ception, and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of ihe d 
themſelves. But obſcure and confuſed ideas can never pr 
duce any clear or diſtinct Knowledge; becauſe, as U 
they are ſo, the mind tan never perceive clearly, wheihe: U 
agree or diſagree, 1 * 
Hence follows, 1. That we can have no Knowledge fart 
than we have ideas; nor, 2. Fartherthan we can have Pete. 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, cue: © 
intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation. 3. We cannot hare u 
intuitive Knowledge that ſhall extend itſelf to all our cs 
becauſe we cannot perceive all the relations they have to at 
another by juxtapoſition. 4. Our rational Knowledge cans 
reach to the whole extent of our ideas, becauſe we _ 
always find ſuch proofs whereby we can connec! the one 3 
the other with an intuitive Knowledge in all the parts di 
deduction. 5. Senſitive Knowledge, reaching no far er * 
the exiſtence of things actually preſent to our ſenies, 15 M4" 
narrower than either of the former. 6. Hence t d 
that the extent of our Knowledge comes not only thor: os 
reality of things, but even the extent of our own loca 2 
1. As to identity and diverſity, or intuitive Knowledge, 
far extended as our ideas themſelves. SR 
2. As to the agreement or diſagreement of our ider d C7 | 
iſtence, our Knowledge herein is very defective, 11 We 
the moſt material parts of our Knowledge us tc orgs 
ſiſts. Theſe ideas being moſtly ſeconuary LET . 
depend upon the primary qualities of their inſen af 
on ſomething yet more remote from our compte 
impoſſible we ſhould know which have 2 necelar © 
inconſiſtence one with another, ſince we Know i 36k 
figure, and texture of parts on which they E er 
this, there is no diſcoverable connexion between © 8 
quality and thoſe primary qualities that it depends © 
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„dee. therefore, of co-exiſtence reaches little far- 
Our Knowledges , Some few, indeed, of the primary qua- 

Fang ei beceſfry dependence one upon another, as figure 
ities have 10 poſes extenſion, &c. but qualities co-exiſtent 
necefſarry hi 8 without this dependence, cannot certainly be 
in — do- exiſt, any farther than experience by our ſenſes 
kno N 


us. 


incom 
— of oy — can have, of each ſort of primary qualities, more 


; at once, as one extenſion, or one re, 
than one 7 ſubſtances, our Knowledge — 
2 = n experience, becauſe they conſiſt in a texture and 

a 70 parts, which we cannot by any means diſcover. We 
14 advantages ſome men's generous pains have brought 
* dock of natural Knowledge, and if the philoſophers by 
N ticular, had been ſo wary in their obſervations, and 
fire, n Eger reports, as they ought, our acquaintance with 
| — tions of the bodies about us had been yet much 


ter. 
As wo io a 7 be 
f : r . 
** irn to determine how far it may extend: 
_ it depending on our ſagacity in finding intermediate 
:1eas to ſhew the habitudes of ideas. They who are ignorant 
of algebra, cannot imagine the wonders of this kind that are to 
de done by it; and what farther improvements, advantageous 
to other parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious mind of man may 
et find out, is not eaſy to determine. ; 
This at leaſt we may believe that the ideas of quantity are not 
the only ones capable of demonſtration ; perhaps more uſeful 
darts of contemplation would afford us certainty, if vices, paſ- 
hons, and domineeriag intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace 
endeavours of this kind. | 
As to the fourth ſort of Knowledge, namely, the actual ex- 
Jonce of things, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own 
exiſtence, a E Knowledge of the exiſtence of 
God, and a ſenſitive Knowledge of the objects that preſent 
themſelves to our ſenſes. om 
If the ideas, whoſe agreement or diſagrecment we perceive, 
are abſtract, our Knowledge is univerſal ; for what is known 
of ſuch general ideas will be true of every particular thing in 
which that eſſence or abſtract idea is found, and will be for 
ever true. For truths 4 eſſences of things are eter- 
nal, and to be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe 
eſſences, 
Our Knowledge is real only ſo far as there is a conformity 
between our ideas and the reality of things. There are two 
forts of ideas, that we may be aſſured agree with things: 
1. Simple ideas, which are the natural and regular productions 
ef things without us really operating upon us. 2. All our com- 
plex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being archetypes of the 
mind's own making, and not referred to the exiſtence of things, 
z to their original, cannot want any conformity neceſſary to 
real Knowledge. Thus the mathematician conſiders the truth 
and properties of a rectangle or circle, only as they are ideas in 
his own mind, which poſhbly he never found exiſting mathe- 
matically, that is, preciſely true; yet, his Knowledge is not only 
certain, but real, becauſe real things are no farther intended to 
be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really agree 
to thoſe archetypes in the mind. 3. But the complex ideas 
which we refer to archetypes without us, may differ from 
them, and ſo our Knowledge about them may come ſhort of 
being real, and ſuch are our ideas of ſubſtances. All our com- 
plex ideas of them muſt be ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up 
of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in na- 
fure ; and our ideas being thus true, though not perhaps very 
exact copies, are the ſubject of real Knowledge. 
ſt being the received opinion amongſt men of letters, that max- 
are the foundation of all Knowledge, the beaten road of 
the ſchools has heen to lay down in the beginning, one or more 
feneral propoſitions, called principles, as foundations for the 
Knowledge that was to be had of that ſubject, 
Thzt which gives occaſion to this way of proceeding is the 
2500 ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in mathematics. But if we 
cnlder it, we ſhall find that the great advancement and cer- 
Ky of real Knowledge men arrived to in theſe ſciences, 


the agreement or diſagreement of our 


yh | 
tibility or repugnance to co-exiſtence, we know 


this is the largeſt field of Know- 
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was not owing to the influence of thoſe principles, but to the 
clear and complete ideas their thoughts were employed about, 
and to the relation of equality and exceſs ſo clear between 
ſome of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and 
by that a way to diſcover it in others, and this without the 
help of thoſe maxims. The particular inſtance is known firit 
and cleareſt by moft people before the general rule ; ſo that 
Knowledge began in the mind, and was founded on particu- 
lars, though afterwards perhaps no notice be taken thercof. 
To improve in Knowledge, we ſhould not ſwallow principles 
with an implicit faith, but get and fix in our minds clear 
and complete ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex 
to them proper and conſtant names. 

We mutt adapt our methods of enquiry to the nature of the 
ideas we examine; general and certain truths ate only found- 
ed in the habitudes and relations of abſtract ideas ; by what 
ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools 
of the mathematicians, who from very plain beginnings and 
a continued chain of reaſonings proceed to the diſcovery ain. 
demonſtration of truths that at firſt light appeared beyond 
human capacity. This may reaſonably be ſaid that if other 
real ideas, as well as nominal eſſences of their ſpecics, wee 
purſued in the way familiar to mathematicians, they would 
carry our thoughts farther, and with greater evidence chan 
poſſibly we are apt to imagine. This is reaſon ſufficient to 
advance that morality is capable of demonſtration, as well as 
mathematics, 


In our Knowledge of ſubſtances we are to proceed after a quite 


different method; experience muſt teach us what reaſon can- 


not; ſo that this is but judgment and opinion, not Knowledge 
and certainty. 

This would make it ſuſpected that natural philoſophy is not 
capable of being made a ſcience. From experiments and 
hiſtorical obſervations, we may draw advantages of eaſe and 
health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniencics; for 
this life; but beyond this, it is to be feared, our talents 
reach not, : | 
Hence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our faculties are 
not permitted to penetrate the real eſſence of bodies, but yct 
Py to diſcover to us the being of a God and the Know- 
edge of ourſelves, enough to give us a clear diſcovery of our 
duty, and pou concernment, therefore it is that morality is 
the proper ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in general. 

The ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far 2s we are capable, 
ſeem to be theſe two: 1. To get and ſettle in our minds, as 
far as we can, clear and conſtant ideas. The other art is of 
finding out the intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us the 
agreement or repugnancy of other ideas. 

It is farther evident that it was not the influence of maxims 
that led the maſters of the mathematics into thoſe wonderful 
diſcoveries they have made. The mind had other objects, 
other views, before it, far different from thoſe maxims. 

Our Knowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, has ſo great a 
conformity with our ſight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, 
nor wholly voluntary, All that is voluntary in our Know- 
ledge is the employing or withholding any of our faculties from 
this or that ſort of objects, and a more or lefs accurate ſurvey 
of them : But they — employed, our will hath no power 
to determine the Knowledge of the mind one way or other ; 
this is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they are 
clearly diſcovered. Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, B. 
IV.c 13; K. 


KO'RAN. See ALCORAN. + | 
K Y'PHONISM “, in antiquity, a kind of puniſhment fre- 


quently undergone by the primitive martyrs ; wherein the bo- 
dy of the perſon to ſuffer was anointed with honey and expoſed 
to the ſun, that the waſps, &c. might be tempted to torment 
him. This was performed in three manners; ſometimes the 
perſon was tied to a ſtake, ſometimes hoiſted up in the air and 
ſuſpended in a baſket, and ſometimes ſtretched out on tho 
ground with his hands bound behind. 

The word is formed trom the Greek »v$wnow2;, which is de- 

rived from xy, an inſtrument of torture, ſtake, or collar, 


K Y'/STIS, is, in anatomy, denotes the urinary bladder: 


Ky/tis fellea, the gall-bladder. Hence it is applied to any re- 
ceptacle of morbid humors reſembling a bladder, 
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the alphabet. 
It was derived from the old Hebrew lamed, or 
I Greek lambda A. It is ſounded by intercepting the 

breath between the top of the tongue and forepart of the palate 
with the mouth open, and makes a ſweet found, with ſom 
thing of an aſpiration ; and, therefore, the Britons and Spa- 
— uſually doubled it or added an 5 to it in the beginnin 
of words, as in Ilan, or Ihan, a temple, ſounding nearly like f, 
&c. In Engliſh words of one ſyllable it is doubled at the end, 
as tell, bell, knell, &c, but in words of more ſyllables than 
one it is ſingle at the end, as evil, general, conſtitutional, &c. 
It is . after moſt of the conſonants in the beginning 
of words and ſyllables, as black, glare, ad-dle, ea-gle, &c. 
but before one. Its ſound is clear in Abel, but obſcure in 
able, &c. 
L, among the ancients was a numeral letter, and is ſtill 
ſo in the Roman cyphering, and denotes fifty, according to 


the verſe, 
—_ L denos numero deſignat habendos. 

being half a C, which ſignified a hundred—, and was for- 

merly written thus [. 

When a line was added a-top E, it ſtood for fifty thouſand. 
LABARUM, in antiquity, the ſtandard borne before the Ro- 

man emperors in their wars. It conſiſted of a lance with a 

ſtaff a- top at right angles, from which hung a purple ſtreamer 

richly adorned. ä 

* Some derive the word from the Latin Jaber, labour, others 
from the Greek azuSar, to take. 


LA'BDANUM. See LADANUM. 

LABEL, a long thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall ſight at one 
end, and a center-hole at the other ; commonly uſed with a 
tangent line on the edge of a circumferentor, to take alti- 
tudes, &c. 

LABEL, in law, a narrow flip of parchment, &c. affixed to a 
deed to hold the ſeal. It alſo denotes any paper annexed by 
way of addition or explication to a latter will, which is other- 
wile called a codicil. 

LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet uſually placed in the middle and 
along the chief of the coat, without touching its extremities, 
adorned with pendants, and the ninth part of the chief in 
breadth. It particularly diſtinguiſhes a ſecond brother from 
the eldeſt. 

LA'BIA. See LIPS. | 

LA'BIAL, in grammar, denotes ſuch letters as are chiefly pro- 
nounced by the motion of the lips ; and ſo ſtand contradiſtin- 

uiſhed from palatal, dental, guttural, &c. 

LA'BIATE Flawers, in botany, ſuch irregular monopetalous 
flowers as, for the moſt part, are divided into two lips; the 
upper is called the creſt, the under the beard. In ſome ſpe- 
cies the upper lip is turned upwards, as in ground-1vy, but 
moſt uſually it is convex above, and with the lower lip 
repreſents a kind of helmet or monk's hood, hence called 
galeate, cucullate, and galericulate flowers, in which form 
are moſt of the verticillate plants. Millar's Dictionary. 

LA'BORATORY. See ELABORATORY. 

LA'BYRINTH, in antiquity, a large edifice cut into various 
iſles and intricate meanders, whereby it was difficult to get out 
of it. i 
There were four celebrated Labyrinths, the Cretan, Egyptian, 
Lemnian, and Italian: That of Crete was built by Dædalus, 
whence Theſeus made his eſcape by means of Ariadne's clue. 
That of Egypt conſiſted of 12 palaces and 1500 apartments, 
Mela ſays 3000. That of Lemnos was ſupported by curious co- 
lumns. "That of Italy was built by Porſenna, king of Etruria, 
for his tomb. 

LABYRINTH, in anatomy, a cavity in the ear; ſee EAR. 

LA'CCA, lagque, or lake. See GUM-Lac. 


; Þ A femi-vowel or liquid, making the eleventh letter of 


Artificial LAcc A, in painting, dying, &c. a coloured ſubſtance 


drawn from ſeveral vegetables. 
To prepare vegetable colours, take a pound of turmeric root 
reduced to a fine powder, three pints of fair water, and an 
ounce of ſalt of tartar ; put them into a glazed earthen vellel, 
and let them boil together gently over a clear fire, till the 
water appear richly impregnated with the turmeric, or ſtain a 
piece of white paper beautifully yellow; then filtre the liquor, 
and“ gradually add to it a ſtrong aqueous ſolution, or roch- 
alum, till che yellow matter is all curdled together or precipi— 


tated: After this, pour the whole into a filtre of 
the aqueous part will run off and leave a yellow m 
hind ; which being edulcorated in the filtre by 3 be 
affuſion of freſh water, till the water come away inſipid 
afterwards dried, it becomes the laque of turmezic. - *, 
tiful yellow colour for painting. i 
In the fame manner may a red laque be made from mw. 
brazil, &c. But where the colour of the ſubject depends ure, 
a very ſubtile texture or arrangement of the parts, this * 
deſtroys, or at leaſt impairs the colour, as in . 
roſes, &c. So that it ſeems applicable only to the rb. 
vegetables of a ſomewhat ſtrong and firm texture. * 
A red laque may be obtained barely by boiling ſtick-hac g 
water, then filtring the decoction and evaporating the fu. 
fluous humidity : For the beautiful red colour adheres i; U, 
outſides of the ſticks broken off the trees, along ib 
gum-lac, and readily communicates itſelf to boiling water 
LA"CHRYMAL * Gland, in anatomy; fee EYE,” © 
* The word is derived from the Latin /achryma, a tear. 


Fiſtula LACHRYMAL1s, in phyſic ; ſee FISTULA. 

Sacculus LAcHRYMALISs, or Puna LACKRYMALIA, See r 

LACHRYMA'TORIES, in antiquity, ſmall glaß or earche, 
veſſels wherein the tears of the friends were repolited and hy. 
ried with the aſhes of the dead. 

LA*CONISM, a pithy ſententious ſpeech in the manner cf dr 
Lacedzmonians, who were remarkable for the conciſench & 
their way of delivering themſelves, 


LACTATION *, the act of giving ſuck, 
The word is Latin /a#atio, and derived from lac, milk, 


Morton ſays, that if, by reaſon of the want of appetite, there 
be more nutritious juice ſucked out of the blood throunh 
the breaſts for a long time, than is ſupplied to the maß dt 
blood by the new chyle from the lacteal veſſels, it is impoſiiv 
but an impoveriſhment of the blood ſhould follow, and there 
upon an atrophy of the body, as being deprived of due na- 
riſhment ; and conſequently a hectical heat in the bloc, 
ſpirits, and habit of body, which is a kind of original cor- 
ſumption. 
When this conſumption once comes to the degree of a m- 
raſmus, and to terminate in a conſumption of the lungs, « 
proves fatal and incurable. But in the beginning it is ca 
cured, 1. By the ſpecdy weaning of the child. 2. By gab, 
the patient plentiful nouriſhment of ſuch food as afforcs « 
good juice. 3. By exciting and reſtoring the appetite & 
— 2p good air, and moderate exerciſe. And, laſtly, ' 
her hectical diſpoſition require it, ſhe mult be put une 
milk diet, and the uſe of chalybeate waters. But let her 
ſtain from wine and all evacuations but what are necefr) 
Morton's Phthifiolegia. | 
LA'CTEALS, vaſa lactea, in anatomy, Jong flender tubes ior 
the conveyance of the chyle from the inteſtines to the comme 
reſervatory. See CHY LUS. 
LA'CTARY Column. See COLUMN. F 
LACTVFEROUS * Plants, in botany, ſuch plants as abours 


with a milky juice, as the tithymalus, ſonchus, and Jettice. 


* The word is formed from the Latin lac, milk, and fe 
to bear. | 


LACU/NE, in anatomy, certain excretory duds in the vagin%; 
and ſometi 


imes the clands or excretory ducts in the ureti 
are ſo denominated. See GENERATION. N. 

LACU/NAR, in architecture, an arched roof or cieling, . 
cularly the flooring over portico's or piazza's. c the 

LA/DANUM, or FABDAN UM, in pharmacy, 2 reſin a” 
ſofter kind, though too firm in its conſiſtence to be 74n* 
among the fluid ones, the one 
"There are two kinds of Ladanum in the ſhops, © - 
in cakes and maſles of an irregular figute, the _— 
up into a ſort of oblong rolls. The former is mee 
but not eaſy to be met with. It is of a dark coden a ö 
ing to blackiſh, conſiderably heavy, of a tough col be 
of a ſtrong and not unpleaſant ſmell, and of an alma 
not very agrecable taſte. 
The ſhrub which produces it is one of the 7 ln ina 
nia of Linnæus, and one of the herb@ pentape aft, be 
ex adverſs binis of Ray. It is a low ſhrub 2 le oo hal 
ſpreading itſelf on the ground and rarely Nung d of fe 

W I llected * 


two feet in height. The Ladanum 1 ce b 
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8 They take a kind of wooden rake but with- 
being Mann 60 this they fix a number of long thongs of 
out teeth, aber. With this inſtrument they collect the La. 
danum, 


Four t of the day, by drawing it ſeveral 
_ | — ed. . the reſin 
times Oer thorigs, and put it up for uſe, The propereſt 
from — buſineſs is in the dog-days in the ſereneſt wea- 


; externally, to attenuate and diſcuſs tumors; 
— 9 uſed, though it is greatly extolled by 
internally. if „ anhe, and in dyſenteries. 
forme ef ALMA *, in furgery, a diſorder in the eye- 
PHTHA 5 OS hs Rake 

LA hen are ſo retracted, particularly the ſuperior 

hs not Luſfciently to cover the eye. Bee ECTRO- 
_ word is derived from the Greek Mxys;, a hare, and 

POE the eye; as this is a property in a hare's eyes. 

The like misfortune frequently happens in the inferior eye- 
|; 4 without an 2 of inverſion. : 
The cure conſis chiefly in a ſufficient reduction of the con- 
ricted or retracted ſkin of the eyelid, If therefore the diſ- 
ale is not inveterate, the cure may be attempted by moiſten- 
- and emollient medicines. If the ſuperior eyelid be aftected, 
oF to be drawn downwards ; and if the in erior, it is to be 
* upwards, If theſe meaſures ſhould prove ineffectual, 
recourſe is to be had to manual operation, which ſometimes 
ficceeds, though at other times the diſorder is incurable, 
1AKE, lacus, a collection of ſtanding watez in ſome inland 
— are four kinds of Lakes: 1. Such as neither emit nor 
receive rivers, formed ſometimes by the inundations of the ſea 
and rivers, particularly the Nile and Niger ; and ſometimes 
by rain and perennial ſprings at bottom, ſuch as the turloughs 
or land-lakes in Ireland, which are Lakes one part of the 
year, and the reſt ſmooth fields. 2. Such Lakes as emit ri- 
ers, without receiving any, which owe their origin to ſprings. 

duch as receive rivers without emitting any; ſuch Lakes 
[oſing as much by exhalation as they continually receive from 
their ſprings 3 or they owe their origin to a river's lowing on 
a oft ſpongy ſoil which imbibes the water and tranſmits it to 
the neighbouring grounds : The number of theſe is but ſmall. 
4. Such as receive and emit rivers; of this there are 
three kinds, as the quantity of water they emit is greater, 
equal, or leſs than that they receive, If greater, they muſt 
have  fpring at the bottom; if leſs, there muſt be ſome ſub- 
terraneous canals, or the earth muſt be (pongy 3 and, if equal, 
they have neither hidden ſprings nor canals, 
have many conſiderable Lakes. 
Dr. Halley thinks that all great perennial Lakes are faline 
more or leſs, and that this ſaltneſs increaſes with time; and 
on this foundation propoſes a method for determining the age 
of the world. 
LYMBDOIDES, in anatomy, a ſuture in the ſkull, ſo called 
from its reſemblance to the Greek A. See CRANIUM. 
LA'MBITIVE, lambitivum, in pharmacy, a form of medicine 
to be licked off a liquorice-ſtick. See LINCT US, 


LAMELLA, little thin plates of which the ſcales, ſhells, &c. 
of fiſh conſiſt. 


The word is a diminutive of /Jamina, a plate. 


LAMINA, properly a thin plate of any thing. The tables of 
— 1 called the external and internal Laminæ. See 


LAMPAS, a kind of fiery meteor, reſembling a burning lamp, 
alſo called fax ardens, 
LA'MPERS, lampas, a kind of ſwelling in a horſe's palate, 
ſo called, as it is burnt by the flame of a lamp or hot iron. 
It hinders the beaſt's * and makes him let his corn fall, 
Achewed, out of his mouth. It ariſes from abundance of 
d reſorting to the firſt furrow of the mouth, and from 


heat, Kc. being an infirmity which every horſe has ſooner or 
later, and every ſmith can cure, 
LANCETTE, lancetta, lanceala, 

ſharp-pointed and” t 
deins, Kc. 
MAND-bxied, is when a ſhip is at anchor in a place, where 
= 15 no point open to the ſea, ſo as to lie ſafe from the 
"10ence of winds and tides. 


"NDSCHAPE, land/rip, the proſpect of a country, as far as 

oo eve will carry, It alſo denotes, in painting, hills, vales, 

- (ountry-houſes, where human figures are only introduced 
_ | 


LANGUAGE, an aſſemblage of expreſſions among any peo- 
» Wiereby to communicate their thoughts to each other. 
ak 3 e or caprice has eſtabliſhed at firſt: So that 
io therein er : 1 of a language, nor has reaſon any thing to 
"om, untels to ſtudy or teach it, ſuch as it is. Here 
les ah, endes grammar, which only furniſhes reflections, 
manners of ſpeaking uſed in that 


in ſurgery, a fine ſmall 


wo-edged inſtrument, uſed in opening 


"== Wes, to which the 
(EEE may be reduced, | 
between . 4 divided into good and bad. The difference 
other, In py 17 that the one is better eſtabliſhed than the 
the was 8 anguages that which makes the good uſage 

dungs of the beſt authors in that Language, and 


Of theſe we | 
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thoſe authors are allowed the beſt, who wrote when that ſtute 
was in its greateſt glory. And, as to living Languages, the 
good uſage is that which obtains among the . part of the 
moſt —_— perſons for learning, and the reputation of writ- 
ing well. 
There is found a conſtant reſemblance between the genius of 
each people, and the Language they ſpeak. Thus the Greeks, 
a polite but voluptuous nation, had a language full of delicacy 
and ſweetneſs: The Romans, who ſcemed only born to 
command, had a Language noble, nervous, and auguſt ; 
and their deſcendants the talians are funk into effeminacy, 
which is viſible in their Language as well as manners: The 
Language f 
neſs, which makes the diſtinguiſhing character of that people: 
he French who are full of vivacity have a Language that 
runs briſk ; and the Engliſh who are naturally thoughttul and 
of few words, have a Language exceedingly ſhort, conciſe, 
and ſententious, 
The diverſity of Languages is generally allowed to have taken 
its riſe from the confuſion of Babel; but the manner in which 
this diverſity was effected, is ſtill in diſpute, whether God 
expunged the remembrance of the Genifcation of terms, or 
immediately inſpired them with new words ? | 
As to the point of antiquity among languages that too has 
been extremely controverted. The * poſitively inſiſt on it 
that the Hebrew tongue, ſuch as it is found in the holy ſerip- 
tures, is the primitive language; others as poſitively deny 
this, maintaining that Abraham ſpoke Chaldee before he paſſed 


of Canaan. 


M. LeClerc is of opinion that the Hebrew is far inſerior to the 
Greek in copiouſneſs, elegancy, and perſpicuity. The Arabic 
is held to be moſt copious, having 300 words to expreſs a lion, 
and about 1200 for a ſword. 
Languages are divided into, 1, Original or mother-tongues, as 
the Hebrew and Arabic in the caſt Kircher adds the Cophtic ; 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic in the weſt. And Du Jon main- 
tains the Gothic to be the mother of the Teutonic tongues, 
namely, thoſe ſpoken in the north; and ſome add the Biſcayan 
or Bas Briton as the mother- tongue of the Celtæ or Gauls. 
2. Derivative Languages which are thoſe formed out of a mix- 
ture of ſeveral others, as Latin, French, &c. 
Learned or dead Languages are thoſe which only ſubſiſt in 
books, and which muſt be learned by the rules of grammar, 
as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee. 
Living Languages are thoſe ſtill ſpoken in ſome country or 
other, and which may be learned by converſation. 'The 
moſt popular among theſe are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and Engliſh. | 
Speech is a privilege peculiar to man, and he is likewiſe 
furniſhed with organs proper for forming an articulate voice: 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive men might form a ſettled and uni- 
form Language, by only affixing an idea to a word, and 
making others acquainted with it. And it is alſo caſy to 
conceive that, the connexion betwixt moſt words and things 
being perfectly arbitrary, they may be changed at different pla- 
ces, at different times, and by different perſons. And it is 
not very unlikely that variety of capacities and inclinations, 
the different occaſions people have to expreſs themſelves, dif- 
ferent turns of imagination, the eaſe people find in delivering 
themſelves rather one way than another, the ſorgetting old 
words, the many new things met with requiring new names, 
ſtrangers ſettling among natives, &c. it is not unlikely that 
theſe and many other cauſes ſhould cauſe an alteration in 
living languages. 
When all mankind inhabited the ſame country and kept up a 
commerce with each other, living through many ages, it is no 
great wonder that the common Language was continued 
amongſt them, without any conſiderable alterations, till after 
the flood; ſince Noah himſelf was born not long after Adam's 
death, and a great many antediluvians living in Noal's time 
might have converſed with Adam and Eve ſome hundred 
years. Since all the world was then deſtroyed, except Noah 
and his family, the tongue ſpoken by this patriarch muſt be 
the only remaining Language, and which might be eaſily 
handed down to his poſterity, as long as they dwelt in the 
| ſame country. But when, before their parting, m; attempt- 
ed to build a city and tower, God confounded the Language, 
inſomuch that, not being able to underſtand each other, 
they were forced to ſeparate and leave the building unfiniſhed. 

LANGUEE, langued, in heraldry, is applied to ſuch animals 
whoſe tongues appear out of their mouths, being of a different 
colour from that of the body. 

LA'NGUOR, a faintneſs or relaxation of the members, owing 
cither to a want or decay of ſpirits. 

LANTVGEROUS*, or Laxucixovs Trees, among herbaliſts, 
trees that bear ſuch a woolly or downy ſubſtance as is com- 
monly contained in the catkins of the willow, &c. 

* The word is derived from the Latin /ana, wool, and gero, to 
bear. 

LANTHORN *, or LANTERN, a well known invention for 

ſhewing light in the night. 

* 'The word is derived from the French /anterne, which ſigniſies 
the ſame thing. 
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It is commonly made of glaſs, horn, paper, ce. 
agic LANTHORN, an inſtrument invented Kircher, in 
order to repreſent objects much larger and more luminous than 
they are. It is no other than a dark Lanthorn, in the ſide of 
which there is fixed a ſhort tube, and in the tube two convex 
lenſes, and between them a tranſparent painted image of the 
object we would repreſent, The paſlage of the rays m_ 
the lenſes and the image is thus: Let A (plate XXXIX. 
fig. 1.) repreſent a burning lamp placed as in a common 
999 and let C D, E F, be the two lenſes placed in the 
tube abovementioned, and the picture at G H. And let the 
ſituation of the lens C D be ſuch that the light which falls 
upon it from the lamp may be all thrown upon the picture 

H, by which means it will be ſtrongly illuminated, and 
being tranſparent will throw out rays in . the other way: 
Which rays, in paſſing through the other lens E F, let us ſup- 

ſe to be collected into their reſpective foci on an oppoſite 
wall at I K, and to form an image there. Which image 
will be larger than the picture in proportion, as the diſtance [ 
is greater than LH; becauſe the angles ILK and GLH 
are equal, and the room being dark every-where elſe, it will 
appear very bright, if the picture be ſtrongly illuminated by the 
lamp. And beſides the abovementioned apparatus, there is 
ſometimes a concave reflecter placed within the Lanthorn be- 
hind the lamp, as at MN, to give a ſtronger illumination to 
the painted image at G H. 

LANTHORN, in architecture, the ſame with cupola. Sce DOME. 

LANU/GO, down, in botany, that ſoft woolly covering which 

rows on the leaves, &c. of plants. 

LA'PIDARY, lapidarius, an artificer who cuts precious ſtones. 
The French have ſucceeded the beſt in this art, and the La- 
pidaries of Paris, who have been a corporation ſince 1290, 
have carried the cutting of brilliants to its higheſt perfection. 
The diamond is cut on a wheel of ſoft ſteel, turned by a mill, 
2 3 duſt tempered in oil- olive, and likewiſe poliſhed 

ereby. 
Oriental rubies, ſapphires, and topazes are cut and formed 
on a copper-wheel with oil-olive and diamond-duſt, and 
are poliſhed on another copper-wheel with tripoly and water. 
Emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, agates, aud other 
ſtones leſs hard are cut on a X — wheel with ſmalt and 
water, and poliſhed on a tin- wheel with tripoly. 
Turquois, of the old and new rock, giraſol, and opal are cut 
and poliſhed on a wooden wheel with tripoly. 

LAPIDARY, alſo denotes one ſkilled in the nature of precious 
ſtones, or who deals in them. | 

LAPIDE/SCENT,, that which has the faculty of turning bodies 
to a ſtony nature. 

LA'PIS infernalis. See INFERNALIS, 

Layis Lazuli. Sce LAZ ULI. | 

Laris medicamentoſus, the medicinal ſtone, a compoſition of 
roch alum, litharge, colcothar of vitriol, Armenian bole, and 
vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of a hard ſtone. It ſerves 
to faſten the teeth, preſerve the gums, dry up ulcers and 
wounds, and is uſed in injections and compoſitions for ſore 
eyes. 

LA OU kus, in ſurgery, a nooſe, belonging either to bandages, 
or inſtruments for making extenſion, in fractures and lux- 
ations. 

LAR-board, the left-hand ſide of a ſhip, when you have your 
face toward the head. 

LA'RCENY *, in law, a theft of perſonal goods or chattels. 


* The word is derived from the French /arcin, theft. 


Larceny is either great or ſmall. Great Larceny is, when the 
things ſtolen, though ſeverally, exceed the value of 12 d. 
Petty Larceny, when they do not exceed the value of 12 d. 
LARES, or penates, in antiquity, a kind of domeſtic divinities, 
worſhiped in houſes, and eſteemed the guardians of fami- 
lies, fuppoſed to reſide more immediately in the chimney- 
corner. | 
There were alſo public Lares, called compitales or viales 
from their being placed at the meeting of roads and in the 
highways, and eſteemed the protectors of travellers. 
LA'RMIER *, in architecture, à flat ſquare maſſive member 
of the cornich, between the cymatium and ovolo. 


* The word is derived from the French arme, a tear, as it 
cauſes the rain - water to fall at a diſtance from the wall drop 
by drop like tears. 

LARYNGO”TOMY *, larygetomia, in ſurgery, an inciſion in 
the wind- pipe between two of its rings, to give paſſage for the 
breath, when there is danger of ſuffocation from a ſquinancy, 


& c. See BRONCHOTOMY. 
The word is formed of the Greek > :yf, the windpipe, and 


7:1, tO cut. 


LA/RYNX, in anatomy, forms the protuberance in the upper 
and anterior part of the r.eck, called pomum Adami : It is 
termed the head of the trachea arteria, being more prominent 
in men than in women. It principally conſiſts of five carti- 
lages, as the cartiſago thyroides, cricoides, two arytenoides, 
and the epiglottis ; they are connected together by ligaments, 
and have muicles, glands, and membranes belonging to them. 
The cartilago thyroides which is the anterior and largeſt is 


folded ſo as to have a longitudinal convex; 
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and two lateral portions which may bet on the ſorch , 

The cricoid cartilage, which is the + = apes Ir , 

reſembles a thick irregular ring, very broad on is of the 

narrow on the other. It may be diſtinęu: one fide, 
— two 


and top, into an anterior, poſterior, 


ef, 
into Toy 


To the baſis the aſpera arteria is connected bed 
Us 


_ is the upper Sg of the trachea, 
he cartilagines arytenoidzz are two ſm 
lar cartilages, which joined together — gy and fi. 
ewer, and are fituated on the top of the ericoides e {pout cf 1 
The epiglottis is an elaſtic cartilage, nearly lik 
leaf. It is ſituated above the anterior portion 1 8 p 
and its lowgr extremity is tied by a ſhort, p © thyroide, 
very ſtrong ligament to the upper edge of thee nnd, ad 
The cartilago thyroides is connected to the cricoige. ©. 
ſhort, ſtrong ligaments, as alſo to the os Modes 
round ligaments, about a quarter of an inch in OS by lender 
In the middle of each of thefe ligaments we of od. | 
a ſmall cartilage of an oval figure, and much thick” Pa 
ligaments. Ihe thyroides is likewiſe connected T than the 
hyoides by a ſhort, broad, ſtrong ligament. It . the c 
ligaments which belong to the arytenoidez. Uo wo 
he cricoides ts tied to the lower part of the th ides 
ſtrong ligament, and by the ligaments already _ ue 
the inferior cornua of that cartilage. Its baſis i ray to 
firſt cartilaginous _ of the trachea arteria by a ligam to the 
actly like thoſe by which the other rings are — * 
the membranous portion of the trachea is likewiſe — 7 
[raps pare of the baſis of the cricoides. va 
e cartilagines arytenoidzz are connected * 
by ligaments which ſurround their —— A 
of that cartilage. Anteriorly the baſis of each arNteroid 8 
fixed to one end of a ligamentary cord, which by it = 
is inſerted about the middle of the concave fide of the er a 
portion of the thyroides. At their inſertions in the th al 1 
theſe two ligaments touch each other; but a ſmall b 
behind them z this is what is called de Bar. 8 
nder theſe two ligamentary cords are two others u. 
likewiſe from behind — ly The Ls the 
ſuperior and inferior cords on each fide forms 2 tanker 
fiſſure. Theſe two ſacculi are the ventricles of the anciers: 
and reſtored by Morgagni. They are principally formed 
by a continuation of the internal membrane of the Lans 
and the inner ſurface of their bottom appears ſometimes ola 
dulous. " 
On the anterior ſurface of the arytenoid cartilages there is x 
ſmall depreſſion filled by a glanduſous body, which not cd 
covers each arytenoid, but is alſo extended forward ove: the 
poſterior extremity of the neighbouring ligamentary cer. 
Theſe glands were diſcovered by Morgagni. 
The epiglottis has alſo two lateral ligaments, by which it i 
connected to the arytenoides. It has alſo a . ligz- 
ment which ties it to the root of the tongue. This ligament 
is a duplicature of the membrane which covers the epglotts, 
Laſtly, there are two lateral membranous ligaments fixed ner 
the glandulous bodies called amygdalz. 
The epiglottis is not only perforated by regular holes He 


toy 


the leaves of St. John's wort, but has alſo. a great many 


ſmall irregular ſciſſures or breaks, which are ſo many lacunz. 
The Larynx gives inſertion to ſeveral muſcles, which map de 
divided into common, proper, and collateral : The cm 
are all thoſe which move the whole body of the Lam, 
and are four in number; two on each fide, the ſterno-thyro- 
dzi, and the thyro-hyoidzi, or hyo-thyroidæi. 

The proper muſcles are thoſe inſerted wholly in the Larynz, 
and which move the cartilages ſeparately. Theſe may be re 
duced to the following pairs, crico-thyro-hyoidzi, cnco-a)- 
tenoidzi laterales, crico-arytenoidzi poſteriores, thyro-arte 
noidæi, arytenoidzi, thyro-epiglottici, aryteno- epiglotic 2s 
hyo- epiglottici. 

The collateral muſcles are thoſe which are inſerted by ce: 
portion in the Larynx, without appearing to contribute to 1 
motion; ſuch are the thyro-pharyngæi and crico-pharyNge 
The Larynx may alſo be moved by muſcles which are 5% 
immediately inſerted therein; ſuch as the mylo-hyoicr) 
genio-hyoidzi, ſtylo-hyoidæi, omo-hyoidzi, ſteno- ad, 
and eſpecially the diagaſtrici of the lower jaw by _ 
their e adheſion to the os hyoides. [t 15 1 
that thoſe muſcles of the pharynx which are inſerted in dr 
baſis cranii may move the Larynx in ſome ſmall degree. 
The Larynx ſerves particularly to admit and let out the e 
of reſpiration; and the ſolidity of its pieces hinders ey | 
external objects, but alſo any hard thing, which we n 
from difordering this paſſage, The glottis, being 2. 
flit, modifies the air we breathe, and as it if very cf 
ed and contracted, it forms the differene tones of ess 
by means of the different muſcles inſerted in the _ 
arytenoidz, to which the other muſcles, both pio 
common, are aſſiſtants. my 
The whole Larynx is alſo of uſe in deglutition, by _ 
its connexion with the os hyoides, to which the * bo 
muſcles of the lower jaw adhere, which muſcles ralle | 
rynx with the vs hyoides every time we ſwallow. 7 
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| ne and changing the tone of the voice de- 
facility be of the 8 of the Larynx, and 
on as we advance in age, 1 
gero thyroidæi ſerve in general to pull down the 
muſeul op whole . with it: They may 
ſterno-hyoidæi and compreſs the thyroid gland. 
hyoidzi may either draw up the Larynx toward the 
ww 2 draw that bone downward toward the cartilago 
Ur 


Made d yroide may either pull the cricoides obliquely 


a1 orward. 


ond or thyroides obliquely 


the ſame time 


— — arvtenoidzi acting together draw both the arytenoid 
e th ; 


cartilages forward, and fo looſen the glottis, and render it ca- 
dle of the ſmalleſt quaverin 
-gbably compreſs the late 
en010 g S. 
- 2 the arytenoid cartilages cloſe together 
The w' them againſt each other, and when in this ſituation, 
- — be inclined either forward by the thyro- arytenoidæi, 
backward by the crico-arytenoidz1 poſteriores. By this 
or ns the glottis, when ſhut, may be either relaxed or tenſe ; 
— in the laſt caſe, it is entirely ſhut, as when we hold in 
in ſtraining. 
* = of the epiglottis is to cover the plottis like a 
thouſe, thereby to hinder any thing from —_ into it, 
"hen we eat or drink, and for this purpoſe it is depreſſed. 
It alſo ſerves to hinder the air which we inſpire from ruſhing 
directly upon the glottis ; but by ſplitting it, obliges it to enter 
in an oblique courſe: In deglutition the epiglottis may be ſut- 
fciently depreſſed by the ba 's of the tongue, and it may raiſe 
itſelf again by its own elaſticity without the aſſiſtance of its 
muſcles. The thyro-epiglottici and aryteno-epiglottici may 
ſerre to ſhut any lateral openings, that might remain, when 
the epiglottis 15 depreſſed by the baſis of the tongue; and 
the hyo-epiglottici may pull it a little forward in ſtrong 
reſpirations, as in cri or yawning. JVinſinu's Anat. 
LASH, or /ace, in the ſea language, to bind or make any thing 
{#, particularly to the ſhip's ſides. : 
LA'SSITUDE, laffitude, copes, or wearineſs, in phyſic, a mor- 
bid ſenſation that comes on ſpontaneoufly without any previous 
motion, exerciſe, or labour. This is a frequent ſymptom in 
acute diſtempers. It ariſes either ſrom an increaſe of bulk, a 
diminution of proper evacuation, or too great a conſumption 
of the fluid neceſſary to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, or 
from a vitiated ſecretion of that juice, 
The remedy in the firſt caſe is evacuation, * and in the other a 
proper diet or ſuch alterative medicines as influence ſuch a 
ſecretion. 
LAST, a certain weight and meaſure. A laſt of cod-fiſh, 
white herrings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap, is twelve barrels ; 
of corn or rape ſeed, ten quarters; of gun-powder, 24 barrels 
of 2400 pounds weight; of red herrings, 20 cades; of hides, 
12 dozen ; of leather, 20 dickers ; of pitch or tar, 14 barrels; 
of wool, 12 ſacks; of ſtock-fiſh, a thouſand ;z and of flax or 
leathers, 1700 pounds weight. 
LATERAL Equation, in — a ſimple equation, whoſe 
root is only of one dimenſion. 
LATHE or leathe, an engine for turning of wood, ivory, me- 
tals, Kc. 
With this inftrument the ancients turned all kinds of vaſes, 
many of which they adorned with figures and ornaments in 
baſſo relievo ; Cicero calls the workmen vaſcularii. 
LYTIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken in Latium, and after- 
bk at Rome, and {till uſed in the Romiſh church and among 
the learned, 
[t is principally formed from the Greek, particularly the 
Xolic dialect, though it has a great number of words bor- 
owed from the Etruſci, Oſci, &c. and wars and commerce 
are introduced a great many more. 
It is a ſtrong robuſt language, agreeable to the character of 
te people who ſpoke it. The Latin is more figurative than 
de Engliſh, leſs pliant than the French, leſs copious than the 
Greek, leſs pompous than the Spaniſh, . leſs delicate than the 
an, but more cloſe and nervous than any of them. 
An the common mother of French, Italian, and Spaniſh ; 
e ave till extant works of every kind admirably written 
un, though a vaſt many are loſt. 
„While the Latin was confined almoſt within the walls 
© KOMe, nor would the Romans allow the uſe of it to their 


teh $4.99 . P 
#2120Ur5 or the nations they ſubdued. By deorees the 
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e Drought to grant the uſe of it as a favour, and at length, 
„ - 5 convemency for commerce, = impoſed that as a 
wh, ch they had before granted as a favour, 

Ning and of the eaſt til] retained the uſe of ;t in their 
the weg <iQts, but at length they abandoned all care of it 
1d allowed their judges to paſs ſentence in Greek. 
enge appointed the proceedings in ſovereign courts 


LArid Church, denotes the 


LAT 


and the notaries inſtruments to be in Latin ; at 
French took place of it. 


The Latin, however, was 8 degenerated; for the 


length the 


incurſions of the Goths and Vandals brought an inundation 
of foreign words into it. But that was not all, when it once 
got into the courts of juſtice, it was ſtill worſe handled ; till 
at laſt, being eee amongſt the monks, it was debauched 
to that degree, that it was almoſt ſcatidalous to uſe it. 

In this condition it was found at the reformation, when Lud. 
Vives, Eraſmus, &c. began to open the way fot its reco- 
very; ſince which time endeavours have been uſed to tetrieve 
the pure latinity of the _ age, 


omiſh or weſtetn church, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the Greek or eaſtern church. | 


LATTSSIMUS Dorf, in anatomy, a broad, thin, and moſtly, 


fleſhy muſcle, lying between the axilla, where it is very nar- 
row, and the back, by which it expands itſelf by radiated fi- 
bres, both in length and breadth, from the middle of the back 
all the way to the lower part of the lumbar region. 

Its inſertions, without reckoning that in the arm, are partly 
tendinous, and partly fleſhy, It is ſometimes fixed in the in- 
ferior coſta of the ſcapula, near the angle, by a faſciculus of 
fleſhy fibres. In the next place, it is fixed by an aponeuroſis, in 
the ſpinal apophyſis of the ſix, or ſeven, and ſometimes eight, 


* loweſt vertebræ of the back, in thoſe of all the vertebræ of the 


loins, in the ſuperior ſpines and lateral parts of the os ſacrum, 
and the external labium of the poſterior part of the os ilium. 
The Latiſſimus dorſi ſerves, in general, to bring down the 
arm, when raiſed, and this it does principally by its inferior 
portion. By the ſame portion, and by the connexion of the 
ſcapula with the os humeri, it ſerves to depreſs the ſhoulder, 
or to maintain it in that ſituation, againſt any force that en- 
deavours to raiſe it, as when we lean upon the elbow, in ſit- 
ing or walking upon crutches. 

This muſcle ſuſtains the weight of the whole body, when with 
the arms raiſed we hang by the hands. J/inflero. 


LA'TITAT, in law, a writ whereby all men in perſonal actions 


are called originally to the King's-bench: It is ſo called, as the 
defendant is ſuppoſed to lurk and cannot be found in the coun- 
ty of Middleſex to be taken by bill; but is gone to ſome other 
county, to the ſheriff whereof this writ is directed. 


LA'TITUDE, in geography, the diſtance of any place from the 


equator, meaſured in degrees, minutes and ſeconds, upon the 
meridian of that place; and is either north or ſouth, according as 
the place isfituatedeither on the north or ſouth ſide of the equa- 


tor: Thus let / (plate XXIX. fig. 2.) repreſent London, 


P the north pole, e q the equator; then will p /e s be the 
meridian of London, and the arch e / the Latitude of London, 
which being equal to 51 32”, the Latitude of London, is ſaid 
to be 51* 327 north, 

The Latitude of a place is always equal to the elevation of the 
pole above the horizon : Thus / e, the Latitude of London, is 
equal to the arch p o, the elevation of the pole p above the 
horizon . For the method of finding the Latitude of a place 
from obſervations of the ſun or ſtars, Re OBSERVATION. 


Complement of the LaTITUDE, in geography, is the number of 


degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, which, added to the Latitude, 
make it equal to 90? : Thus the complement of the Latitude 
of London is 38? 28” ; for 38” 28“ added to 51” 327 is equal 
to 90”. 

The complement of the Latitude is always equal to the eleva- 
tion of the equator above the horizon, or the angle intercepted 
between the plane of the equator and the plane of the horizon. 
Thus let / (plate XXIX. fig. 2.) be London, the Latitude 
of London is the arch e /; the complement of the Latitude is 
the arch eh, which meaſures the elevation of the equator e g, 
above the horizon h o, or the angle ei, intercepted between 
the planes of the equator and horizon. 


Circles of LaTiTUDE, in aſtronomy, are ſecondaries to the 


ecliptic, or circles drawn on the ſphere of the heaven, perpen- 
dicular to the ecliptic, and interſecting each other in the poles 
of the ecliptic. 


LATITUDE of a /tar or planet, in aſtronomy, is its diſtance from 


the ecliptic in degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, meaſured on a 
circle of Latitude dravyn through that ſtar or planet, and may 
be either north or ſouth, as the object is ſituated cither on the 
north or ſouth fide of the ecliptic. : 
The ecliptic is drawn on the common celeſtial globes, by 
which we may ſee what conſtellations it paſſes through; there 
are alſo uſually fix circles of Latitude, which by their mutual 
interſections —. the poles of the ecliptic, as well as divide it 
into twelve equal parts, anſwerable to the numbers of months 
in a year. Plate XXXVIII. fig. 21. repreſents a celeſtial globe, 
where A G is the ecliptic, N the north, S the ſouth pole of 
the ecliptic, NAS, NBS, NCS, N DS, &c. arecircles of 
Latitude, or rather halves of them, which is as much as can 
be ſeen at one view upon the convex of the ſolid globe. "The 
ſtar H is in ſo many degrees, minutes, and ſeconds of north I. a- 
titude as the arch H A amounts to; the ſtar I is in ſouth La- 
titude, the quantity whereof is meaſured by the arch I B. 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that we muſt carefully 
diſtinguiſh the different notions of Latitude, when applied to 
ſtars in the heaven, or places on the earth; that is, between 
Latitude in aſtronomy, and Latitude in geography; oy in the 
caven, 
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heaven, or upon the celeſtial globe, it is the diſtance from the 
ecliptic ; but, upon the earth, or upon the terreſtrial globe, it 
is the diſtance from the equator. Indeed, ſometimes we con- 
ſider the diſtance of the heavenly bodies from the celeſtial 
„ ra but this is called declination,” See DECLINATI- 


The Latitude of a planet is either heliocentric, or geocentric : 

Heliocentric Lari uο.E of planet, is the Latitude it would ap- 
pear in to a ſpectator placed in the ſun. 

Geocentric LATITUDE bf a planet, is the Latitude it appears in to 
an inhabitant of the earth. See GEOCEN TRIC Latitude. 
To illuſtrate the difference between the heliocentric and geo- 
centric Latitude of a planet, let A B (plate XXXIV. fig. 3.) 


be the orbit of the earth, C D the orbit of Mars, both viewed | 


with the eye in their common ſection continued, whereby they 
appear ſtraight lines; let E and F be oppoſite points of the eclip- 
tic: Suppoſe Mars to be in his ſouth limit at C, if he were at 
that time viewed from 8, the center of the fun, he would appear 
in the ſphere of the heaven at the point H; his heliocentric 
Latitude then is F H. But let Mars in C be viewed from the 
earth, and he will appear in different places, according as the 
earth is in different parts of her orbit; for, if the be at 
B, a line drawn from B through C ſhews the apparent *. 
of Mars to be at g, and his geocentric Latitude is then £3 
if the earth be at A the apparent place of Mars will be in G, 
and his geocentric Lavoule F G; if the earth be in any other 
20 of her orbit, as at the point I or K, it is 7 to ſee, by a 
ine drawn from either of thoſe points through Mars at C, that 
he will appear in different places in the ſphere of the heaven, 
and would be in different geocentric Latitudes. 

North aſcending LatitTupt of the Mion, when ſhe proceeds 
from the aſcending node towards her northern limit or greateſt 
elongation. 

North deſcending LatitvupE, is when the moon returns from her 
northern limit to the deſcending node. 

South deſcending LaTiTUDE, when ſhe proceeds from the de- 
ſcending node to her ſouthern limit. 

South aſcending LATITUDE, when ſhe returns from her ſouthern 
limit to her aſcending node. 

And the ſame things hold good of the other planets. 

LATITUDINARIAN, in divinity, denotes one not over 
cloſely tied to any religious opinions, but who thinks there is a 


Latitude in the road to heaven, which may admit people of 


different perſuaſions. 

LA'TUS rectum, in conics, the ſame with parameter. See CO- 
NIC Sectians. 

LArus tranſverſum of the hyperbola, a right line intercepted be- 
tween the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections; or that part 
of the common axis, which is between the vertices of the up- 
per and lower cones, 

Such is the line E D (plate XXXVIII. fig. 22.) where alſo 
D d and Ee may be the parameters or latus rectums belonging 
to the two oppoſite ſections DL RO and OE OR. 

To this latus tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt diameter in the 
ellipſis, which Apollonius calls the tranſverſe axis or diame- 
ter. 

LaTvus primarium, a right line belonging to a conic ſection, drawn 
through the vertex of the ſection of the cone, and within it, as 
the line EE or D D. fig. 22. 

LA'VATORY, or LAvADERo, certain places in Chili and 
Peru, where gold is got from the earth by means of waſhing. 
In ſuch places as gold is expected, they dig deep into the earth, 


and ſo turn a ſtream of water upon the ſpot to facilitate this | 


digging. When they are got to the earth they want, they 
turn off the ſtream and dig dry. This earth they dig up and 
place it in a baſon like a ſmith's bellows, into which a little ri- 
vulet runs with great rapidity, diſſolving the earth and carry- 
ing every thing away except the gold which by its weight 
precipitates to the bottom and mixes with a fine black ſand, 
LAU/DANUM *, in pharmacy, a name given to divers pre- 
parations of opium, chiefly in a liquid form. See OPIUM. 


The word is formed from the Latin /auds, to praiſe ; becauſe 
of the excellent qualities of theſe preparations. 


LAU/GHTER, an action or paſſion peculiar to man. 

It is attributed to the fiſth pair of nerves, which ſending bran- 
ches to the eye, ear, lips, tongue, palate, muſcles of the cheek, 
mouth, præcordia, &c. there hence ariſes a ſympathy between 
all theſe parts; ſo that, when one is acted upon, the others 
are proportionably affected. 

LAUREA'TION, in the Scottiſh univerſities, denotes the act 
of taking up the degree of a maſter of arts, to which the ſtu- 
dents are ſolemnly admitted after four years ſtudy, ſometimes 
only three. 

LAW“, denotes the command of ſome perſon or power whoſe 
precept carries along with it the reaſon of obedience, 

The word is derived from the Saxon Jab, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing. 1 
Thus the commands of God, a city, ſtate, or ſovereign power, 
are called their Laws, 
As all human actions depend upon the will, and the will of 
every ſingle man is different; therefore, to preſerve decency 


and order among mankind, there ſhould be ſome rule by which 


they are to be lated ; for otherwiſe i 

occaſion to 49 This rule is der 1.5 but Ir 
is a decree by which the ſuperior obliges thoſe fu “ ck 
to accommodate their actions to the directions 2 to hin 
in, But, that a Law may exert its force in the mona there. 
to whom it is promulgated, it is requiſite that th 
and the Law be likewiſe known. The legillator of 5 Iver 
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Na 

is that has bene; 

Yank 

REN the Law is be 
the ſupreme authority in the community, and that Who 
that is the true meaning of the Law. The is kno this 

K 2 with his own mouth, under his own 2K 

if it one by proper delegates regular] a of 

office: They ＋ be thus — — to tha 
that, contain nothing derogatory to the ſovereien de 
to the true ſenſe, after the greateſt plainneſs = Ay 

8 an 2 2 79 7 is to be ſought of the — 

thoſe who are ickly appointed to give = 

to Law. 5 er. ive Juogment c 

ve 4. aw has two parts; the one direct: | 

to 14 one or omitted ; the 0 declaring 1 8 

curred by neglecting to do what is commanded, or i” 

what is prohibited. And herein all the force of 3 

Law may be divided, with reſpect to its authors, into d n. 

and human: The former may be conſidered as two-fold, 0 
wit, natural, or moral, and poſitive. - 

Natural Law, is that which God has made known to a! 
kind by the light of natural reaſon. Bn 

Poſitive Law, is that which he has tevealed by his prophets, 
thoſe Laws delivered to the Jews, relating to the divine — 
ſhip and polity peculiar to that people. | ; 

Natural Law may be divided into the Law of nature, peculiz 
iy ſo called, and the Law of nations: The precepts are L 

ame in both. 

Civil Laws may be divided into ſacred and ſecular ; the forme: 
relate to religion, and the latter to property, &c. 

Civil Laws, conſidered with regard to the legiſlator's two cg. 
ces of judging and compelling, may be divided into diftribune, 
and into vindictive, or penal. 

Diftributive Law, is that whereby we know what belongs to u. 
4 what belongs to others; this is prohibitory — 3 
all. 

Vindictiue Law, is that by which the puniſhments to be in- 
flicted on thoſe who violate the Laws are determined: This 
is mandatory, and ſpeaks only to the public officers. 

Law, alſo denotes the ſeveral maxims which ſtates, &c. have 
agreed upon, or received from their magiſtrates, to live in nu- 
tual ſociety together: As the Laws of the twelve tables, among 
the Romans, for which the decemviri were ſent into Greece; 
and which ſerved as the ground-work of all their jurifru- 
dence. 

Law of England conſiſts, x. Of the common Law, which i 
the moſt ancient and general Law of the realm, 2. Statutes 
or acts of parliament. 3. Particular cuſtoms, 

The common Law was anciently divided into Mercian, Wet 
Saxon, and Daniſh. Many Laws were alſo publiſhed by Ethe- 
red king of Kent, by Ina and Offa, But Alfred who (ub- 
dued the whole kingdom, retained thoſe he thought proper, 
and aboliſhed the reſt : His Laws were called Weltlexenalazz. 
But afterwards the Danes introduced another Law calle )- 
nelaga : But, they being extirpated, Edward theConſelior com. 
poſed out of the former Laws that which we now call the con 
mon Law, being only general cuſtoms obſerved through te 
nation. | 
William the Conqueror did not ena& many new laws, bt 
confirmed St. Edward's, abrogating none that concerned com- 
poſitions or mulcts of delinquents. /* 8 
The common Law is called lex non ſcripta, becauſe It Cannot 
be made by charter or parliament, and as being no where but 
in the memory of the people; and, of all Laws, muſt be the 
beſt for the Engliſh. | 
Beſides the common Law, there are in ſeveral parts cer" 
cuſtoms, as borough Engliſh, where the youngeſt * s 
oungeſt brother, is to inherit; the eldeſt being yr l 
1 earnt his father's trade, and the youngeſt the leaſt ac 
provide for himſelt. Law 
Where the common Law is ſilent, there we have ſtatute I 
many of which were formerly made by the king or pr Ws x 
cil, but now by the king with the advice and conſent o 
houſes of parliament. 8 ei 
Where common and ſtatute Law take no cognizance, 
made of the civil Law. be Cano 
Beſides theſe there are other particular Laws, 28 =. 
Law in eccleſiaſtical matters, where not repugnant to : —_ 
mon Law or ſtatutes ; the foreſt Law relating o . 
foreſts; the martial Law, whereby military * 3 - 
By the king's charter granted to cities, boroughs, . — 
giſtrates thereof have a power to make ſuch 2 . 
beneficial for their reſpective communities, and nat tep-s 
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| letters of Marque, that by which perſons take 
fe oc Feen the party that has wronged them, as 
whenever 


the ge ar, they kan take them within their 
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precin®®, „Law of the Staple, a ſummary fort of Law, 
Lav 1 RA of 1. Laws of England; — point of it 


now e that if there be two joint merchants of wares 
- conſfls in this, e, era 


and | 
the caſe of merchants. 6-4 
fav how * 25 with canon or eccleſiaſtical Law. 


of motion an 
i one 
led the three following : 
1. Al bodies continue their 
2 right ine, til a Ig made to change that ſtate by ſome ex- 
wma force er than that univerſal of bodies 
This Law is no other an that unive | » 
called paſſiveneb or inactivity; whereby they endeavour to 
continue the ſtate they are in, whatever it be, Thus a top 
ceaſes to run round, on account of the reſiſtance it meets 
dom the air, and the friction of the plane wheteon it 
moves. And a pendulum, when left to vibrate in vacuo, where 
there is nothing, to ſtop it, but the friction ariſing from the mo- 
ron of the pin on which it is ſuſpended, continues to mov 
much longer than one in the open air. | 


This is an immediate conſequence of this axiom, the effect is 
always proportionable to its cauſe. For inſtance, if a certain 
force produces 2 certain motion, a double force will produce 
double the motion; 2 triple force, triple the motion, &c. If a 
body is in motion, and has a new force impreſſed on it in the 
duection wherein it moves, it will receive an addition to its 
motion, proportional to the force impreſſed; but, if the force 
at; directly contrary to its motion, the body will then loſe a 
proportional part of its motion: again, if the force is impreſſed 
obliquely, it will produce a new direction in the motion of the 
body more or leſs difterent from the former, in proportion to 
its quantity and direction. | 

4 Reaction is always contrary and equal to action ; or the 
ations of two bodies upon each other are equal, and in con- 

directions, | 

Thus, ſuppoſe a ſtone or other load to be drawn by an horſe ; 
the load reacts upon the horſe, as much as the horſe acts upon 


them both ways, draws the horſe towards the ſtone, as much 
xit does the ſtone towards the horſe ; and the progreſſive mo- 
tion of the horſe is as much retarded by the load, as the moti- 
on of the load is promoted by the endeavour of the horſe. I his 
will be better explained from the following inſtance ; let a 
perſon fitting in a boat draw another boat equally heavy to- 
wards him, 45 will both move towards each other with equal 
velocities : let the boat he ſits in be the lighteſt, and it will 
move thefaſteſt ; becauſe, the action being equal on both ſides, 
the ſame quantity of motion will be given to cach boat, that 
. the leſſer will have the greater velocity. 
Ve have a farther confirmation of this from attraction. Sup- 
pong two bodies attracting one another, but prevented from 
coming cloſe together by ſome other body placed between them: 
f their reſpective actions, by which they tend towards each 
eter, were not equal on both ſides, then would the inter- 
meviate body be preſſed more one way than the other, and fo 
u tee would begin to move by themſelves the ſame way; 
du that three bodies ſhould be put in motion after this man- 
ter, when no external force acts upon them, is contrary to 
egcuence z conſequently, whatever different degrees of force 
a two bodies may be capable of exerting, their mutual acti- 
Ns on each. other are always equal. This may be tried with 
a aditone and iron which being put into proper veſſels, 
M2405 to one another, and made to float on the ſurface of 
Ter, will be an exact counterbalance to cach other, and re- 
n at reſt, whatever be the attractive power of the load- 
= or the proportion of their reſpective magnitudes, 
4 3 receive an abundant additional proof from hence, 
"oy "ag L. conclylions that are drawn from them in rela- 
3 K nomena ot bodies, how complicated ſoever their 
"58 _ are always found to agree perſectly with obſer- 
0 e 
le d epa. _ 

33 of ane in a park, or adjuining to ſome grand 
e e, d Convenent ſituation is on the ſouth or ſouth- 
„ee tie houſe, If the Lawn be a ſquare, three ave- 
© May brcak out from three of the angle : and meet he 
founh 1 ce ot the enges, and meet in t 
wiſts or fe Profite to the houfe: It may be bounded with 
hk 3 of lmer-trees ſet at a good diſtance from 
beat of het... Arcleis 2 go0d houre for a Lawn, but muſt 

come againit che front, A triangle is a very 


Laws of Natures Of motion, in phyſics, are axioms or x = 
. . d 
of cheſe Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtab- 


the load ; for the haraeſs which is ſtretched _ between | 


r truth of which ſufficiently appears in all parts of |' 


change of motion, produced in any body is always | 
* "ible to the force, 2 it i feed, and in the 
fame direction wherein that force acts. a 
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are eſpecially; denotes What 18 Lawful with us and not | proper figure, but ſhould be obtuſe or tight-anglednexitheſrant. 
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LA*XATIVE, in medicine, denotes a looſe fate of the body ſo 
as to. go frequently to ſtool. 

LaxaATive Medicines, laxantia; are ſuch as regard 
belly or entire habit, and produce this effect by ſome ſoſten- 
ing wing + that takes away the tenſity of the fibres, and fa- 
cilitates the paſſage of the contents in the inteſtinal tube. 

LAY, a kind of ancient lyric poetry among the French, con- 
liſting of very ſhort verſes, chiefly on melancholy ſubjects 
and formed on the model of the trochaic verſes of Greek an 
Latin tragedies: Of this there were two ſorts, the great 
and the little; the former conſiſted of twelve couplets of verſes 
of different meaſures: The latter conſiſted of ſixteen or twen- 
ty verſes divided into four couplets. 

La 0 22 in the ſea language, denotes ſailing out of ſight of 
the land. Kr | 

LA YER, in huſbandry and gardening; a young ſhoot of a plant 
not far from the ground, ſeveral joints of which are buried three 
or four inches under d, the other part remaining united 
to the parent tree; till, having ſtruck toot below, it is ſeparat- 
ed from the reſt, and produces a new plant. 

LAYER, among ſportſmen, a place where deer harbour, and the 
impreſſion they have made therein. 

LAY MAN, a perſon not engaged in any order of eccleſiaſtics; 

LAYMAN, among painters, by ſome called manequin, or little 

man, a ſmall model of wax or wood, whoſe joints are ſo made, 

that it may be put into any attitude: Its chief uſe is for ad- 


| ies. 


juſting dta | 
LAZARE/FT O, or lazar-houſe, 2 public hoſpital for the re- 
ception of the ſick poor; and in ſome countries it is a detached 
edifice for perſons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, 
to perform quarantine in; 
LAZARUS, or LazaRo, a military order inſtituted at Jeruſa- 
lem by the Chriſtians of the weſt, when maſters of the Holy 
Land, who received pilgrims under their care, and guarded 
them on the roads from the inſults of the Mahometans. 
It was inſtituted in 1119, and confirmed by a bull of pope 
Alexander IV. in 1255 who gave it the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
LA*ZULI, or lapis laxuli, a fort of ſtone from whence the cele- 
brated colour called ultramarine is made. 
This is one of the ores of copper, the baſis of which is a de- 
baſed cryſtalline matter, coloured with the elegant and beau- 
tiful blue, which this-matter gives in our experiment to all 
alkaline liquors. It is a very hard and compact ſtone, inſo- 
much as to come into the rank of thoſe that take a high poliſh, 
and are not liable to be ſcratched by accidents ; and, therefore, 
1s worked in a number of different toys. It is found in de- 
tached Jumps uſually of the ſize of a man's fiſt, often ſmaller, 
and ſometimes of four or five pounds weight : It is never co- 
vered with any coat or cruſt, but reſembles thoſe ſtones which 
have been waſhed oft from whole ſtrata, and ſmoothed or 
rounded by accidents afterwards. It is of a naturally ſmooth 
and gloſſy ſurface, and its general colour is the elegant colour 
already mentioned; but this is variegated in a very beautiſul 
manner with ſpots or clouds of white, and with veins of a fine 
ſhining gold colour. It has theſe variegations, in different 
degrees, in ſeveral maſles, and, in general, moſt to be valued, 
as it has leaſt of them ; for, though very beautiful to the eye, 
they are foreign to all the uſes they are put to, except when 
it is cut as a gem. "The white clouds or veins (for this matter 
is ſometimes, though more rarely, diſpoſed of in the laſt form) 
are uſually of a dead and opaque hue, but ſometimes they are 
bright and pellucid as cryſtal ; this laſt ſtate of them adds 
reatly to the beauty of the ſtone : "The yellow ones are always 
bright and glofly ; they have been ſuppoſed by many to be 
veins of gold, and the ſtone has been thence called a gold ore; 
but they are in reality only marcaſite. Sometimes that gold- 
like matter is not diſpoſed in veins, but in ſpots and ftars, 
and in this caſe the ſtone is the ſapphire of the ancients, for 
they knew the gem we call the ſapphire by a very different 
name, calling it the ſky-blue beryl ; and deſcribing what they 
meant bythe word ſapphire to be a ſtone opaque, of a fine blue, 
and variegated with ſpots of a gold colour in form of ſtars. 
All the variations of this ſtone are ſubject, beſides, to other 
accidental foulneſſes, and are ſometimes debaſed to the ſtate of 
a mere common blue copper colour. 
The lapis Lazuli is found in many parts of the world, but 
that of Aſia and Africa, in both which countries it is frequent, 
is vaſtly ſuperior, both in beauty and real value, to the Bohe- 
mian and German kind, which is brought too often to us in 
its place. It is to be choſen heavy, of a fine clofe texture, 
and of a deep indigo blue colour, with a little white matter 
about it, and with as few of the ornamental gold-coloured 
veins in it as poſſible, and ſuch as, when put in the fire, calcines 
without emitting any ſmell. We are ſenſible that theſe direc- 
tions are contrary to thoſe of the people who want to cut it for 
ornamental works ; but though they may eſteem it for its 
golden veins, it is much the worſe for them in regard to its 
medicinal uſe, and even for the painter's purpoſes. Its virtues 
in medicine are thoſe of a very violent purgative and emetic, 
Chemical writers give us proceſſes for magiſteries, tinctures, 
and elixirs of lapis Lazuli, but they are wholly out of uſe : 
Whatever may be the preſent credit of the beautiful ſtone ir, 
medicine, however the painters are indebted to it for one of 
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the nobleſt colours they are-atquainted with; theit ultratna- 
time being only a calcination of this ſtone. The. German 
ſapis Lazuli does not anſwer well in this proceſs, and diſco- 
vers itſelf by its calcining eaſier than the African or Aſiatic, 
ing greeniſh. e oriental kind calcines to a finer 
blue than it naturally has, and retains the colour for ever. 
Aſter calcining the ſtone in a clear fire of charcoal, they grind 
it to an impalpable powder on a porphyry, and then mixing it 
up in a paſte, compolſed of pitch, wax, and oil, they work it 
about with the hands; and, finally, kneading this in a veſſel of 
clear water, as the powder ſeparates from the viſcid matter, it 
finks to the bottem : When all that is perfectly ſine in this is 
worked out, they let the water be drained off, and dry the pow- 
der for ule. What remains embodied in the paſte, is afterwards 
ſepatated, and makes a worſe kind than the former, though 
even the very meaneſt ultramarine is a very beautiful colour. 
LEAD, plumum, in natural hiſtory, a e metal, and of all 
others the ſoſteſt and moſt fuſible, when purified; 
Lead is the heavieſt of the metals next after gold; it is indeed 
. conſiderably lighter than quickfilver, but the want of mallea- 
bility denying that ſubſtance a place in the claſs of metals, 
Lead is among them the ſecond in weight. It is the ſofteſt of 
all the metals; eaſily flattened under the hammer, and ductile 
in a very great degree, though much-leſs ſo than gold: Its 
colour is a pale bluiſh grey, it is very little ſubject to ruſt, and 
is the leaſt ſonorous of n all the metals — with which 
it ſeems nearly on an equality in regard to this pr in its 
conimon A; but Mr. — has diſcovercd that, if caſt 
in the form of a ſegment of a ſphere; it has ſome found, when 
{truck upon; a property which gold does not acquire by being 


caſt in the ſame form. 
of fire of all the metals, except tin, 


It requires the leaſt de 
to put it in fuſion, It acquires this fluid ſtate long before it 


changes its colour; whereas the other metals, except tin, all 


become red-hot beſore they run : After melting, it very readily 
calcines into a grey powder, which, if the fire be increaſed and 
the matter often ſtirred, it becomes yellow, and afterwards of 
a fine florid red: This is the mimum or common red Lead 
of the ſhops. If the fire be made yet more vehement, it runs 
into an oleaginous matter, which, as it cools, becomes of a 
yellowiſh or reddiſh colour, and is compoſed of a number of 
thin laminæ; this is litharge. 

Though theſe ſeveral ſubſtances have nothing of the appearance 
of the metal they are produced from, yet if a little iron filings 


be added to them over the fire, or only ſome pieces of char- | 


Wal, or any oily inflammable matter be thrown in, they be- 
come Lead again. The ſcoriæ of Lead left to themſelves in a 
ſtrong, fire always run 1 and in that ſorm make their 
way through all ſorts of veſſels. 
Lead very readily and eaſily amalgamates with mercury, and 
as readily mixes in fuſion with all the other metals except iron, 
though leſs eaſily with copper than the reſt. The ſpecific gra- 
vity of Lead is to that of water, as 11333 to 1000, 
Lead, when in the bowels of the earth it enters into the bod 
of cryſtals, as is very frequently the cafe with that cryſtal which 
is found about Lead mines, influences its figure ſo far as to 

ive it a cubic form. It often does this without at all altering 
its colour, but when it tinges it likewiſe, the colour it gives is 
'cllow. 

he topaz among the gems owes its yellow colour to this me- 
tal, and in the factitious Gems, we find that the tinge it gives 
to the compoſition is always a yellow approaching to that of 
the topaz. 
Lead is more eaſily ſeparated from its common ore than any 
other metal ; there requires nothing for this purpoſe but a 
common wood fire, kept up to a due ſtrength by a blaſt of 
bellows. The Lead ore is thrown into this fire upon the 
wood, and the melted metal runs into a hollow at the bottom 
of the furnace made to receive it, from which they ladle it out, 
and caſt it into large maſſes. Such ores of Lead as contain 
earth and ftones are to be powdered and waſhed before they 
are committed to the fire, and ſuch as contain pyrites or mar- 
chaſite, which is no uncommon thing, muſt be roaſted two 
or three times, in order to burn away the ſulphur. they are de- 
baſed with; then powdered and waſhed in order to their being 
committed to the fire, and finally mixed with the common 
black flux, if very refractory. | 


If there be any occaſion to ſeparate Lead from a mixture of 


copper in the regulus, nothing is more eaſy than to do it by a 
common fire, the heat of which being enough to melt Lead, 
though not to fuſe copper, will run it all off, and leave the 
copper pure behind. 

Lead has been celebrated by the chemical writers for very 
great virtues in medicine, but upon the whole it ſeems to be a 
metal very cautiouſly to be given internally, and rather calcu- 
lated for outward application. Its ore 1s poiſonous : The 
ſteum which ariſes from the furnace where it is worked, infects 
the graſs of all the neighbouring places, and kills the animals 
that feed on it; and among the preparations of it is a ſalt called 


faccharum ſaturni, which is by much its beſt form for medi- 


cine, and which is able to do great ſervice in hæmorrhages 
and ſome other caſes ; it is apt, however to bring on cohics 


of a very violent kind, and ſo many other diſorders, that the 


RediLn av, mini. Melt L. end in a vidud ela. 


| maſficot: After this put it into a reverbera 


Salt or Sugar of LEAD, 


—— — 


ed in the ſame manner from a ſolution of any other q 


Black Lx Ap, is found particularly in the Wad mines in Cumbe- 


LEAF, a part of a plant, commonly very thin and flat, ges 


remedy often proves worte than the diſeaſe. 


L E A 


„uud ſtir 2 — with a th 
into a grey powder ; this is called the calx of Alcieg 
be fre, Grring it in the! enanner, and khr, Cee 
in this ſtate it is uſed in painting, and is called lee 


ſpatula till it LY 


will calcine fartbe& and furnace, 0 
common minium or red Lead. K+, = 9d, Which © th 


and healing of old se, d it ex 
— ＋ he lt s ut 


charum ſaturni 
2 


of 1 made in followin Nr 
glaſs cucurbit any quantity of true Venetian 


Is not adulterated with chalk ; pour on it 20 times 


of good diſtilled vinegar, ſet the veſſel in ſand 2 ip 


vinegar boil for 3 or 4 hours; when it has ſettled * 
clear liquor ad more vi „Pur off the 
RS . r: Com. 


„adding ſtill freſh vi 

is nearly all diflolved. Mix the I uors, a *. * . 
vinegar of lead; if it be intended for keeping unde ü. 8 
a part of it is to be evaporated or diſtille of which 1 
nauſeous water only, all the ſharpneſs of the vinegt ay 
ing behind : If the falt of Lead is to be prepared, hi. 
is to be inſpiſſated in a ſand-heat, to the thicknek, HOH. 
then to be ſet in a cool quiet place, and after * Ea 
a ſalt of a whitiſh colour will ſhoot at the bottom of the v 
in fine long and ere&' ſpiculæ, which, by d | 
more and more numerous, will form a 15 Jae 
ſtriated texture. Let the liquor be poured off, and 1 
of ſalt dried by a gentle heat ; it will become tolerably v. 
This is the ſaccharum ſaturni, or ſugar of Lead, Soo V 


; 


the preparations of Lead as well as ceruſs, ; 

the vinegar of Lead, produced in the vs Fo perk gy, 
Boerhaave's way ; but in this manner it is a more tedious « 5 
The vieugar of Lead i» uſed g 

e vinegar is uſed by ſome for pimples and cd 
eruptions that disfhgure the Act whick Ima.» 75 walth 
them with it: An ointment may alſo be prepared from | 
only by mixing it with oil of roſes, or ſome other oil of th: 
kind, and working them together in a leaden mortar for foros 
hours, they will thus form a thick unguent like butter. This; 
called butter of Lead, and is an excellent medicine 164 
by way of liniment in eruptions of almoſt all kinds, 

e ſugar of Lead is greatly recommended by ſome interna!) 
in dyſenteries and hzmorrhages of all kinds; but the gener 
lity of the word condemn it, as containing all the poiſonay 
qualities of the metal it is made from in their 275 depree, 
Perhaps it may not be adviſable to recommend it to 
practice, though I can affirm with great certainty that it wil 
ſucceed, when nothing elſe is of effect in hzmorrhages, My 
ſelf have had one which, when ſo deſperate as to elude all thi 
the eminent phyſicians of the age could do againſt it, I cui 
by ſo deſperate a medicine as a drachm of Nis falt diſſchel 
in a pint of water, acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol, and taken 
at 4 or 5 dofes at proper intervals. No bad ſymptom aticnd- 
ed it, n_ its effect againſt the diſeaſe appeared little le 
than miraculous. 

Externally it has been long famous for many virtues; it 
good againſt inflammations of all kinds, and is uſed n 
embrocations and in ſmall quantities in collyriums for the epd. 
and in the eriſypelas: It deterges, dries, and cicatriſes u- 
cers; and in a gonorrhœa is mixed in injections with great 
ſucceſs. ; 
If one ounce of ſugar of Lead and two of oil of turpentine e 
mixt together and ſet in a ſand-heat, till the ſalt is cifſones 
the oil acquires a red colour, and is called balfam of Let 
This is alfo an external medicine, and greatly famed fot 
effects in old and ſharp ulcers. Hill. 


land, in heavy lumps, ſome of which are hard, gift), 1 
ſmall value; others foft and of a fine texture. The f. 
which it is found is a dirty brittle clay, interſperſed v 
ſprings, and in ſome places ſhivers of the rock, „ 
This mineral has none of the properties of metal; for it r 
not fuſe but calcine in an intenſe fire. Before its value 
diſcovered, the farmers uſed it as thoſe of the ſouth cont 
do ruddle, to mark their ſheep. It is not the petro!z%7 2 
lanteria, nor pinguis of the ancients; nor does it ate“ 
any deſcription in Pliny or Aldrovandus. 1 
The lumps of black Lead found in the rubbiſh ſeldom ce 
half a pound in weight ; but thoſe found in the mines ” ” 
to weigh 6 or 7 pounds, They work ſorward for it, 

pits reſemble quarries or gravel-pits. 


in the ſpring and falling oft in autumn. = 

j nd conſiſt of 2 
Leaves are the ornament of the twigs, 2 0 Tein of 
glutinous matter, being furniſhed 1 i 
nerves. Their office is to ſubtilize the noun 3 to 00-0 
convey it to the little buds ; and likewiſe m_ dem {Ml 
the flowers and fruits with their ſhade, anc ke? Og 
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Miese L E e 


2 | / are to trees what hair is to the hu- | ſhips which draw moſt Water make leaſt Lee- way; dd all 
ahh incoriveniencies ; they are | | Si that the ſame ſhip, if ſhe be cut of her trim, makes more Lee. 
mai Boo: . chat the fibres of leaves conſiſt of two ge- | Way than otherwiſe ſhe would; for, not being able to 


faſt a- 
ye Finds of veſſels, namely, for ſap and for air; and are] head, ſheis forced to Lee - ward by the force of the wid u 


xls nbd , 078 mores in a courſe com unded of theſe two, after the ſame 
animals. glbourg, A celebrated gardener, took | manner as a ſhip that ſails in a curtent is compelled to move in 
T5 rederick. of = is A or Indian fig-tree; and aN a direction, and with a velocity compounded of the force and 
ben thetrers 0 liately took root, and produced bloſ- | ſetting of the wind upon her fails, and the drift and ſetting of 


it in ruft. the current under foot. | - | 
foms - Jenotes the ſineſt and moſt beautiful patts of lowers, | To diſcover the quantity bf the angle e cd ot a cb, or how 
D, , 


to diſtinguiſh them from the leaves | much Lee-way a ſhip makes, it is uſual to ſet the ſhip's wake, 
which botaniſts cal Pe | and for that purpoſe ſome ſhips have a quarter of T compels 
of the reſt Acledne, an ornament of the Cotinthian ca- | drawn on the rail on each quarter. The uſual allowances for 
LEAVES, in borrowed into the Compoſite, being a dou- Lee-way are as follows : | 
= — ves covering the vaſe, tympanum, or neck of | 1. If a ſhip be cloſe hawled, has all her fails ſet, the water 
w_ (Plate IV. fig. 20.) See CAPITAL. Fa: * 1 ſmooth, and a modetate gale of wind, ſhe then makes little 
700. 2 kind of meaſure to determine the diſtance or no Lee- way. 


. other, either at land or ſea. It contains 2. If it blow fo freſh as to cauſe the ſmall ſails to be handed, 
of . — paces, according to the „ it 8 14 — ＋ 0 . 
more - Engliſh League is three miles, If it blow ſo that the tops muſt be cloſe reeft, the 
of wountries. An ng] dip then * — two . 7 
: ieee ral 4. It one topſail muſt be handed, it is common to allow 2 and 
„ The word . — 15 adopted by the ho „Wick 5 9 points Lee-way, N 
an din from the Greek uss, white; as the diſtances of | 5+ When both topſails muſt be handed, then allow about 4 
_ were marked by the Gauls, in imitation of the Romans, | points Lee-way, | 
Aich white ſtones. | £ WED $ blows ſo hard as to occaſion the fore courſe to be 
nated between princes and an allow between 5 4 and 6 points, 
4 *. — frank 2 enemy, we their | 7: When both main and fore courſes muſt be handed, then 


by 


21 | het _ muſt be allowed for her Lee-way. * 
own defep y z 5 TI ; en the mizzen is handed and the ſhip is trying a 
; L th os is formed of te + %2 watts ſhe then makes her way good about one point bafols the beam 
” oY h bs ; at is about 7 points Lee-way, 
The Lage entered into by the Chr —_—_— the Sara-| 1 FES , the groſſeſt parts of wine, oil, &c. being the ſediment 
cens and Infidels are . 1 = ter. Sc. found at the bottom of the veſſel. 
LEAKAGE, 4 3 5 . The word is French lie, whick rte the ſame uo arm 
oure k erived, according to Du Cange, from /ia, a corrupt Latin 
ar. in commerce, an allowance of 12 per cent to , 5 ge, P 
3 — wine, out of the cuſtom thereof; and word of the ſame import. 


SW e! b &c. out of the exciſe. | A kind of gravelly ſand is made of the Lees of wine burnt 
EAR +. 5 4 with biſextlle. 12 4 BIS. and prepared, which is uſed by dyers, &c. And the vine- 
SFXTILE. : gar-makers drive a great trade with Lees of wine dried 


* [; is thus called, as in the common year any fixed day of the rg into cakes, out of Which all the liquor has been 
month changes ſucceſſively the day of the week ; but in the . 


LEET, /eta, a court held by the lord of a manor, the authority 
Leap year it leaps = i ** 1 . which is originally derived from the crown. 

ET — po ny * a | ow * ler A court-Leet is a court of record, and enquires of all offences 
ch la - 2 


under high-treafon, though it cannot puniſh any, but muſt 
Ir hath but 28. certify them to the juſtice of aſſize. 
o find the Leap-year, LEG. See LEGS. 
Divide the year by 4, . is left ſhall be LE'GACY, legatum, in the civil law, a donation given by 
for 14 o, for paſt 1. 1 - 3. & teſtament, which in common law is denoted by demiſe. 
LEASE, in law, the letting of lan ere 5 wo "eg When by a laſt will and teſtament an eſtate is transferred 
ther for life, term of years, or at will, 4 be 2 ol} . | on another, it is called hæreditas, and he, hæres. Though, 
A leaſe is either written, called Pj in 1 ͤ»„ in common law, he to whom a man's lands and hereditaments 
or by word of mouth, called Lea ll.” 8h" deſcend by right of blood is hætes natus ; the other to whom 
The party who lets the Leaſe, is called leſſor ; and the party it is bequeathed, heres factus. 
w whom it is let, leſſee. 3 LEGACY, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a bequeſt to the church 
LEASH, 1 among ſportſmen, denotes particularly three grey- which was to hold good, even though the teſtament were de- 
hounds, foxes, bucks, or hares. | nd ee - x 
LEA'VEN *, whatever makes a body ſwell and ferment. LE GATE “, a prelate, whom the pope ſends ambaſſador to 
* The word is French /evain, which ſignifies the ſame thing, and any ſovereign prince. 
, b nden en nn. * The word is Latin /egatzs, ambaſſador, from /ego, to ſend, 
Beer, wine, cyder, &c. only work by means of the Leaven 


delegate, 
in them. Sour paſte, barm, rennet, &c. are Leavens uſed 9 


in baking bread, brewing beer, and making cheeſe, &c. 1 2 4 eh a government adminiſtered by a 
=o 8 „ Die 5 | ht LEGA”TUS, among the Romans, a military officer, anſwer- 
temple for the gods hs ends ww tht upon beds | ing to our lieutenant-general, who commanded under the 
placed mound the 5." Hence the ceremony takes its chief general, or imperator, and alſo one who governed in 


| me f the provinces under the proconſul or governor. 

N 1150 DOM 2 21 75 2 no, to ſpread. LE'GEND, ne. e 4. was a book, in the old Romiſh * 

3 Ib u . cs * _ . part towards which the churches, containing the leſſons to be read in divine ſervice. 
3 


wind blows, Hence alſo the lives of ſaints and martyrs came to be called 


Ohe : . Legends, as chapters were read out of them at mattins, &c. 
+= ” wn which 38383 A But the word is — come into diſrepute, as the Romiſh Le- 
way tha rot in rat bd: orgy nos gends, particularly that of J. de Voragine, is full of ridiculous 

that a ſhip glides ſideways from the point of the compaſs ſy OT ETD 
a he . is OS - ws LEGEND, alſo denotes the letters engraved about the margin of 

i pl * 3 . . 8 : 
nge if the wind be at north (plate XX XVIII. fig. 23.) 3 ck TI on medals which ſerve to explain the 
Ix . of yp * IN wo 1 Ar Strictly ſpeaking, the Legend differs from the 1 this 
ketuptoche E. N. E. or W. N. W. within fix points of the eee eee e eee 
Kune, yet, by reafon of the force of the wind and ſurge of the „en Or NEUres. 


02 her, the falls off to Lee-ward, and really makes her LEGION, a body of forces whereof the Roman arnves chiefly 


20 Ty good upon the rumb line c d or c b ; and the angle ecd conſiſted. : f 

e rel, in this caſe formed by the rumb line upon which ſhe The word is derived from the Latin /ego, to chuſe, as they 
\ Yours to fail, and the rumb line ed or c b upon which ſhe pitched upon ſuch of their youth as were moſt fit to bear 

5 Raly makes her way good, is called the Lee-way ; and if it arms. 


*qual to one point, the ſhip is ſaid to make one point | Their ſtandard at firſt was a wolf; afterwards a hog ; ſome- 
Inn, and, if two, the ſhip is ſaid to make two points] times a minotaur, a horſe, a boar, &c. According to Pliny, 
. Marius was the firſt who changed all theſe ſtandards into 
oo 113Vity of this angle is very uncertain ; for ſome ſhips | eagles. : : ef 
"x4 "am? quantity of ſail, and with the fame gale, make | Square LEolox, legio guadrata, a Legion conſiſting of 4000 

* =*way than others; and it is obſervable that thoſe | men, LEGIS« 


* * 1 py 
* A. * WP 


mall ptotuberance ri 


LEG _ 


LEGISLATOR; law-giver, he who frames laws for.any flate 
or kingdom. | 
LEGITIMA/TION, an act by which natural children are ren- 
daäered legitimate, | 

Leds, in anatomy, include the whole of the lower extremities 
from the os innominatum to the toes, Dong commonly divid- 


ey into the thigh, Leg, and foot, See THIGH and FOOT. 
he Leg conſiſts of three bones, the tibia, fibula, and rotula. 
The tibia is a long thick triangular bone ſituated at the an- 
terior internal part of the Leg, and continued nearly in a 
ſtraight line from the thigh- bone, to ſupport the whole ſupe- 
rior fabric. | a | 
Its ſuperior extremity is large, bulbous, and ſpongy, and is 
divided into two cavities by a rough protuberance, which 
again is hollow at its molt prominent part, as well as at its 
poſterior and anterior , baſes. The internal cavity is oblong 
and deep to receive the internal condyle of the thigh-bone, - 
while the external is more ſuperficial and round for the exter- 


nal condyle... .. ., | 
Below the anterior part of the upper 8 of the tibia, a 
conſiderable rough protuberance riſes, to w 


ich the _ 
tendinous ligament of the rotula is fixed. On the intern 

ſide of this, a ſcabrous cavity is formed, where the ſeminer- 
voſus, gracilis, and ſartorius muſcles are inſerted : Wbence 
ſurgeons know, at what part the tibia ought to be ſawed. Be- 
low the external edge of this ſuperior extremity, a circular flat 
ſurface, covered, in a recent ſubject, with a cartilage, is 
found for the articulation of the fibula : Between — yr 
the anterior knob is a rough hollow, from which the tibialis 
anticus and extenſor digitorum longus ariſe, , From the 
ſmooth flat ſurface, a ridge runs obliquely downwards and in- 
wards, to give riſe to the tibialis poſticus. At the inſide of 
this ridge an oblique plain ſurface is left, where the muſculus 
poplitæus is inſerted, and part of the ſolæus has its origin, 
Some way above the middle of the bone, the internal angle 
terminates, and the bone is made round and rough by the 
muſculus ſolæus. Near this, the paſſage of the medullary 


* veſſels is ſeen ſlanting obliquely downwards in the poſterior 


lain ſurface, 
he inferior _—_— of the tibia is hollow, but ſo that a 
es in the middle. The internal fide of 
this cavity, which is ſmooth, and in a recent ſubject is covered 
with a cartilage, is produced into a conſiderable proceſs, called 
mallcolus internus, whoſe extremity is divided by a notch, 
and from it ligaments are ſent out to the foot. This internal 
malleolus is fituated more forwards than the internal condyle 
of the ſuperior extremity of this bone, which is neceſſary to 
be remarked in reducing a fracture of the Leg. The external 
ſide of this extremity has a rough ſemilunar cavity for receiv- 


ing the inferior extremity of the fibula. The poſterior ſide 


l12s two lateral grooves and a ſmall middle protuberance. In 
the internal depreſſion the tendon of the muſculus tibialis po- 
ſticus is lodged; and in the external, the tendon of the 
flexor longus digitorum plays. From the middle protube- 
rance ligamentary ſheaths go out ſor tying theſe tendons, 
The fibula is the ſmall long bone, on the outſide of the Leg, 
oppoſite to the external angle of the tibia, being irregularly 
triangular, 

The ſuperior head of the fibula has a fupethcial circular cavity 
on its inſide, which, in a recent ſubject, is covered with a car- 
tilage, but ſo cloſely connected to the tibia, as to allow only 
4 ſmall motion backwards and forwards. This head is protu- 


berant and rough on its outſide, where the biceps is inſerted ; | 


and below its internal poſterior ſide, there is a tubercle which 
gives riſe to the ſtrong tendinous part of the ſolæus. 

"The external ſurface of this bone is depreſſed obliquely from 
above downwards and backwards by the two peronæi; and 
the anterior furface bears the prints of the extenſor digitorum 
longus, nonus Veſalii, and extenſor pollicis longus. From the 
internal angle the ſtrong ligament is produced to be continu- 
ed to the tibia, for the connexion of theſe two bones, and 
origin of ſeveral muſcles. Ihe potterior ſurface is the ſmooth- 
tit: In the middle of it the paſſage of the medullary veſſels is 
ſcen flanting downwards. The direction of theſe veſſels has 
deen particularly deſcribed, left. in any chirurgical operation, 
they be opened too near the bone to occaſion an obſtinate hæ- 
morrhage, 

Ihe inferior extremity of the fibula is extended into a ſpongy 
oblong head, on the inſide of which is a convex, irregular, 
turface that is received by the external hollow of the tibia, and 
ſo firmly joined thereto by a thin cartilage and ſtrong liga- 
ments that it ſcarce can move. Below this, the extremity of 
the hbula is ſtretched out into a coronoid proceſs, ſmooth and 
covered with a cartilage and contiguous to the outſide of the 
uri bone of the foot, to ſecure the articulation on that fide. 
This procets is called malleolus ł&xternus. This proceſs being 
tarther back than the internal mallevolus and in an oblique di- 
rection, we turn the torepart of the foot outwards. At its 
interior internal part, there is a ſpongy cavity for mucilaginous 
glands: From its poiut ligaments yo out to the foot, and 
on its back put there is a ſinuoſit) made by the tendons of 
the perotnti muſcles. 

The tuperior extremity is joined to the tibia by arthrodia; 
an at the lower end the cartilage ſeems to glue the two bones 


— 


| Befides this, it is covered over with a thick Ii 


drawn u 


fide or with a ſmall rotation, by the motion of the extern 


The muſcles that move the bones of the Leg on the os femo- 


Lecs of a triangle, in geometry; the two ſides of a triangle att 


LEGU/MEN, legume, in botany, a ſpecies of plants called 


a pa | 
LEGU/MINOUS Plants, in botany, ſuch as yield puie, ; 
LE/MMA, in mathematics, a previous propoſition laid dow?, 


LE/MNIAN Earth, terra Lemnia, is à fat, vi 


LEM 


together: Not however fo firmly in | 
. 1 at ou other extremity of the 4, but thy 
n old ſubjects the two bones of the 3 obſerva, 
lower 5; Adin legs Gow together a the 
This bone ſerves chiefly for the origin ahd - ELM 
cles, and for the miote firm articulation of 8 of qc. 
The rotula is the ſmall flat bone ſituated at g bi 
of the joint of the knee: It reſembles the 0 chen we Pte 
with its point downwards. Its anterior con a df hen 
den ſmooth, only it has ſeveral holes into why tic | 
the og game enter ; its poſterior ſurface j fibre d 
vered with a 2 and divided into two A lmooth, co 
ridge, both adapted to the pulley of the os eme Vc 
face is ſurrounded by a rough edge, to which the c: Thisky. 
ment adheres. Below theſe the point of the bon,” e. 
Where the ligament from. the tubercle of the tibi ren 
The ſuperior part of this bone is flat and a fixed, 
tendons of the extenſors of the Leg are ine Where the 
The ſubſtance of the rotula is cellular, with N 
nal firm plates, and ſcarce any bone of its bulk T4 erer. 


nect its ſubſtance, and is moveable to one fide 4. 0 


that it can reſiſt the actions of the m * 
any common external force: Vet a — modern N 
bone has been obſerved to have happened from el 
r "ler 
e articulation of the rotula with the 4 47 
ginglymus and with the tibia by a ſtrong . — wy 
ordinary time of birth, the rotula is cartilaginous "Ni 
ow bony ſo ſoon as moſt epiphyſs. nd fs 
Ihe two principal motions of the knee. joint are flex;s. - 
extenſion, In the former caſe, the Leg may form gb 
acute angle with the thigh, by the condyles of the thi Te, 
being round and ſmooth backwards; fo that the . ty | 
pulled down by the tibia. In extending the Leg the — i 
5 — and tibia forwards by the extenſor Fr rh 
which, by means of the protuberant joint and this thick 5 
wich its ligament, have the cord with which they act bud * 
the tibia at a conſiderable angle, but are reſtrain from wy 
ing the Leg farther than to a ſtraight line with the ien hy 
the poſterior croſs ligament, that the body might be fupporte 
by a firm column; the thigh and Leg being then a lin 
moveable as one continued bone. But when the joint is "as 
the rotula is not tightly braced, and the poſterior ligament l 
relaxed. Therefore, this bone may be moved a little to ether 


cavity backwards and forwards on the iuternal, which ferres 
as an axis. 

Seeing then one part of the croſs ligament is ſituated perpend.- 
cularly, and the poſterior part obliquely from the internal con- 
dyle of the thigh outwards, that poſterior part of the ligament 
will prevent the Leg's turning inwards, but not ſtom turning 
outwards almoſt round, was not that motion confined by the 
lateral ligaments of this joint. For the arteries, veins, ard 
nerves of the inferior extremities, ſee ARTERY, NERVE, 
and VEIN. 


ris are very long and ſituated near each other quite round that 
bone. They are ten in number; 1. rectus anterior five ga- 
cilis anterior; 2. vaſtus externus; 3. vaſtus internus; 4. cus 
reus; 5. ſartorius; 6. gracilis internus five rectus interns; 
7. biceps; 8. ſemi - nervoſus; . ſemi-membranoſus; ar, 
10. poplitæus. Of all theſe the poplitæus is ſmall and ſituated 
below the thigh ; a portion of the biceps is alſo ſmall, The 
muſcles move the Leg upon the thigh and the thigh upon tie 
Leg, the poplitzus excepted. And the gaſtrocnemi may 
likewiſe perform the ſame motions, though commonly con- 
cd to the extenſion of the foot. V inſſiuu. 


ſo called, when the third is taken for a bale. 


pulſe, ſuch as peas, beans, &c. being ſo denominated, be 
cauſe they may be gathered by the hand, without cuttung, 
corn uſually is. r. Ray reckons all thoſe plants that hare 

ilionaceous flower among the legumens. 


demonſtration j 


Thus to prove a pyramid one third of a priim o 4 
baſe and height with it, as the demonſtration 15 diffct, i 


metical progreſſion, beginning from 0, I, &. EA 
triple of the ſum of as many terms equal to 
is always one third of the greateſt term 
number of terms”. And in like manner, t9 fnd ey 
of any curve, this Lemma is firſt premiled, “ that p 1 
may be drawn to the given curve in a given point 281 

hyſics, medicine, &c, 


| 


cid, hippen di 


n little caxt* „ 


of a pale red colour. It is brought to us ! 1. has it 0 
troches marked with different characters. t | 
from the ifland Lemnos, where it is dug - Tis 


LEN 


This earth, of the 2 r all 2 
nes ſeminal weakneſſes, e fluor albus in 
and in gleets, f 


liens, lenitivus, in phyſic, denotes any thing 
of acrimonyz ſoftening, and even ſometimes 


ic, a gentle fort of electuary com- 
yi &c, alles, in regard it purges 


ics, a ſmall oblong glaſs 8 Food it 4 a 
on one fide by a ſpheri rface, on the 
_ — either plain 8 ſpherical. And of thele 

other Þ kve ſorts. The firſt, as A (plate XXXVIIL fig. 26.) 

there, one fide, and convex on the other; the ſecond B 

js plain SR ſides; the third plain on one fide and concave 

gr oh” as. CE; the fourth D concave on both ſides; 


22 on one ſide and concave on the other, as E, 


dy ſome called a meniſcus. : 
| . a Lens is a line paſting. perpendicularly through 
doth its ſurfaces : Thus the line F G is an axis common to all 
the five. -4:-ouithed into two general kinds, convex and 
Lens ure © - and ſecond Lenſes are conſidered as con- 
. the third and fourth as concave : The laſt, if its con- 


exity is greater than its concavity, is looked upon as convex ; 
vexity as Concave. 


it is conſide 
"= rag cc ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a medium denſer 


than the circumambient one, unleſs where the contrary is ex- 


eaſily 


S in 


7-4 rays fall upon the ſurface of a convex Lens, 


they are refracted towards each other in paſſing through it, and 
thereby collected to a focus on the other ſide. 
To explain this let us trace the progreſs of a ray as A B ow 
XXXVII. fee. 27) through the convex Lens C D H, 
whoſe axis is I K. Let L be the center of the firſt convexity 
CDE, and M that of the other CHE; and let this ray 
AB be parallel to the axis; through B draw the line LN 
which will be perpendicular to the ſurface C D E at that point. 
The ray A B in entering the denſer ſubſtance of the Lens will 
be refrafted towards the perpendicular, and, therefore, pro- 
ceed, after it has entered os 5 4 B, 1 7 apes 
ined towards the axis as BP. oug the center © 
_— of this ſurface, and the point P, draw the line M R, 
- which paſſing through the center will be perpendicular to the 
EEE Son: 
rom the ndicular into ſome | : 
In like manner and for the — ag the 2 ray 8 T 
on the other ſide the axis, 0 e intermediate ones 
3 XZ, &c. will meet in the ſame point, unleſs the rays A B 
and $ T enter the ſurface of the 3 tart grout 2 1 
from the axis I F, the reaſon of whi y been fully 
explained. See REFRACTION. 
The point F where the parallel rays A B, 8 F, &c. are ſup- 
poſed to be collected by paſſing through the Lens CE, is 
called the focus of parallel rays of that Lens. 
If the rays converge before they enter the Lens, they are then 
collected at a point nearer to the Lens than the focus of parallel 
rays. If they diverge before they enter the Lens, they are then 
collected in a point beyond F ; unleſs they proceed from a 
point on the other fide at the ſame diſtance with the focus of 
parallel rays, in which caſe they are rendered parallel. If 
they proceed from a point nearer than that, they diverge 
alterwards, but in a leſs degree than before they enter the Lens. 
If the Lens is plain on one fide and convex on the other, 
the rays are refracted the ſame way, but in a leſs degree. 
Had therays AB, S T, proceeded from a radiant point on one 
ide the Lens, and been collected in a focus on the other; 
then if they ſhould be ſuppoſed to proceed from that focal point 
& from a radiant, and paſs through the Lens the contrary 
way, they would be collected in that point which was the ra- 
Uant in the other caſe : And the nearer the radiant point is 
to Ln, the farther is the focus from it on the other ſide, 
and vice verſa, . 
U the rays AB, CD, E F, &c. (plate XXXVIII. fg. 28.) be 
paraliel to each other, but oblique to G H, the axis of the 
Lens I K, or if the diverging rays C B, CF, procced as from 
lome point C which is not ſituated in the axis of the Lens, 
dex will be collected into ſome point as L, not directly oppo- 
bir to the radiant C, but nearly ſo: For the ray C D which 
paſſes through M, the middle of the Lens, and falls upon the 
r NEO: 
but then it will be refracted the contrary » 
Me place to what it is in the other, and theſe au ks Au yl 
equal in degree, if the Lens has an equal e on each 
ve may eaſily perceive, if we imagine to be a rav 
Palkng cut of the — both at N and D; for it is evident 
Ut the line ND has an equal inclination to 2 ſurface at 
3 extremities. Upon which account the difference be- 
Fen the ſituation of the point L and one directly oppoſite 
0 Cis ſo ſmall, that it is generally neglected; and the focus 
a Lpcfed to be in that line, which a ray, that would paf: 
A the 2 point of the Lens, were it to ſufter no re- 
l, Wo proceed in, 


. 


when genuine, is a good medicine in dyſente- | 


LEP 


All which is ſ{ufcientl 
article REFRACTION, 
When parallel rays fall upon a concave Lens, they are refracted 
_ each — in paſing through it, and thereby made to 
verge, proceeding as from an imaginary f. 
ſide of the Lens. oy 8 
In order to comprehend this, let AB C (plate XXXVIII. 
- 29.) repreſeht a concave Lens, E F its axis, G H the 
radius of the firſt concavity, I K that vf the ſecond ; produce 
GH to L, and let MG be a ray of light entering the Lens at 
the point G. This ray, being refratted towards the perpendi- 
cular G L, will paſs on to ſome point as K in the other ſur- 


ciear, from what is ſaid undet the 


| face more diſtant from the axis than G, and being there 


refracted from the perpendicular I K, will be diverted farther 
ſtill from the axis, and proceed in the direction K N as from 
ſome point as O on the firſt ſide of the Lens. In like manner 
other rays as P Q, parallel to the former, will proceed after 
refraction at both ſurfaces as from the ſame point O ; which 
upon that account will be the imaginary focus of parallel rays of 
this Lens. 

If the rays diverge before they enter the Lens, their imagina 
focus is then nearer the Lens than that of the parallel rays. if 
they converge before they enter the Lens, proceeding towards 
ſome diftant point in the axis as E, they are then rendered 


leſs ＋ 4 if they converge to a point at the ſame diſtance 


from the Lens with the focus of parallel rays, they then go 
out parallel; if to a point at leſs diſtance, they remain con- 
verging, but in a leſs degree than before they entered the 
ns. 
When the rays enter the Lens diverging, the nearer their 
radiant point is to it, the nearer alſo is their imaginary focus 
after refraction, and vice verſa. | 
If the Lens is plain on one fide and concave on the other, 
2 rays ſuffer a like reſraction in each caſe, but in a leſs 
egree. 
The truth of what has been ſaid concerning the paſſage of 
rays through a concave Lens, is eaſily to be deduced from the 
laws of refraction. 
But the method of determining the exact focal diſtance of 
Lenſes is to be had from the propolitions laid down and 
demonſtrated in the article REFRAcTION. Thus the pro- 
greſs of the rays, after their refraction at the firſt ſurface 
where they enter a Lens, is had by one of thoſe which deter- 
mines the focal diſtance of rays entering a denſer medium of 
ſuch form : And their Pacer og after their refraction at the 
other ſurface where they go out, is had by computing what 
progreſs rays, moving in the direction they are found to have 
after their entrance at the firſt ſurface, will acquire by being 
refracted at the other; which is to be effected by one who 
determines the focal diſtance of rays paſſing out of a denſer 
medium of like form with that of the Lens. 
When a ray paſſes through a medium terminated by two plain 
and parallel ſurfaces, it is refracted one way in going out of 
the ſecond, as much as it was the other in entering the firſt ; 
and, therefore, proceeds afterwards, not in the ſame directi- 
on, but in one which is parallel to that which it had before. 
Thus, if the ray A B (plate XXX VIII. fig. zo.) enters the den- 
ſer medium CD EF terminated by the parallel ſurfaces CD 
and E F, it is refratted at B towards the perpendicular BI, 
proceeding to a point at G, where it is as much refracted 
from the perpendicular G K in going out, and proceeds in 
the direction & H, not the ſame, but parallel to the former 
ABL. 
For the manner of grinding and poliſhing lenſes, ſee the 
article POLISHING, 


Lexs, lenticula, a kind of weight among the Romans, being 


the hundred and eighth part of a drachm and equal to one 
rain and a half, 


LENT, Quanrageſima, a ſpace of 40 days, in which Chriſtians 


are enjoined to faſt, by way of preparation for the feaſt of 
Eaſter. 


LENTVIGO, in phyſic, a cutaneous diſorder. See FRECKLES. 
LEO, Lien, in aſtronomy, the fifth vgn of the zodiac, 


The ftars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
32, in Tycho's 37, and in Mr. Flamſtecd's 95. See CON- 
STELLATION. 


Cor LEeox1s, Lien's heart, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 


the conſtellation Leo, called alſo regulus, baſilicus, &c. 
whoſe longitude is 25? 31” 20” of Q, and latitude ©? 28” 36” 
north. 


LEONINE, in poetry, verſes which rhyme at every hemiſtich, 


the middle always chiming to the end thereof. 


LEO'NTICA, in antiquity, ſeaſts or ſacrihces in honour of 


the ſun. 


LEPIDOTDES *, Hpridzerdes, in anatomy, the ſquamous ſuture 


of the ſkull. See CRANIUM. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from ns, a ſcale, and Cd ., 
reſemblance. | 


LE/PROSY „ Apa, in phyſic, 4 higher degree of Cutanccus 


diſorder than an itch, the lame with lepra Arabum. See 
ITCH, IMPE'TIGO, and ELEPHAN TIASIS. 

* The word is derived from the Greek he, hgnifying the 
ſame : and that from zs, 2 icale. 
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There is a wide difference between the itch and Leproſy, and 
that ulcerous diſorder, in Which white ſordid ulcers, ſeizing 
— the muſcular parts, ſuch as the back, arms, thighs, 
&c. diſcharge a putrid ſanies, and ſometimes appearing in 
one limb, and ſometimes in another, often continue for 
jrany years. Large quantities of worms ate alſo found 

= ory theſe ulcets, ſo that they can hardly be ex- 
tirpated. 

The lepra ind elephantiaſis are diſeaſes nearly alike. 

The method for the cure of theſe and ſuch like malignant 
diſorders is to diſchatge the maſs of corrupt, glutinous, and 
acrid humors, by ſufficient bleeding and abſtinence, by 
Purges both gentle and draſtic, and then by a proper regimen. 
But if the growing and refractory ſtate of the diſeaſe raiſes a 
ſuſpicion of malignity, thete are no remedies more powetful, 
if the patient's ſtrength permit, than mercury and its prepara- 
tions. Some make an unguent of live mercury thoroughly 
extinguiſhed with pomatum, adding flowers of ſulphur and 
camphire, with which the joints, ancles, &c. are to be well 
rubbed. But others chuſe a better and ſafer method of uſing 
mercury internally; whilſt, by a previous preparation of the 
body, by alteratives, correctors, and evacuants, mercurius 
dulcis, with double the quantity of crabs-eyes, and diapho- 
retic antimony; is duly exhibited, This intention is alſo 
anſwered by mercurius ſolaris and jovialis, of which a few 
grains, with conſerve of toſes, may be exhibited every morn- 
ing, drinking in bed, after it, a pint of ſome proper decoction. 
Each of theſe methods requires a very temperate air, a ſpare 
thin diet, and abſtinence from pinguious or boiled fleſh and 
acids, 

But if the patient be either an infant, or too old, both the 
ancients and moſt judicious of the moderns have greatly ex- 
tolled preparations of milk, eſpecially affes milk, the whey of 
cows and goats milk, and milk mixed with water. | 
Whenever theſe exanthematous diſorders are ſupported by a 
ſcorbutic lues, or hypochondriac affection, a much greater 
advantage will be procured, when the milk diet is ſo managed, 
as to alleviate the other diſorders with which they are compli- 
cated, For which purpoſe the beſt way is the due uſe of 
medicinal waters, eſpecially thoſe of a temperate kind, im- 
pregnated with a ſaline and ſpirituous principle. But if ſuch 
Waters cannot be had, the end will be beſt anſwered by a 
decoction of ſuch herbs as depurate the blood, and are particu- 
larly deſtined to theſe diſorders, with milk or whey, both 
_ Tweet and ſomewhat ſour. 
LE'PUS, the Hare, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere z its ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 12, in 
Tycho's 13, and in the Britannic 19. See CONSTEL- 
LATION. | 
LETHARGY *, tetharguz, in phyſic, a kind of diſorder wherein 

the perſon affected labours under a heavy and perpetual ſleep, 

with ſcarce any interval of waking. | 

The word is derived from ths Greek 28», ſleep, and dpy3;, 

ſlothful, 

There are ſeveral ſpecics of this diſorder ; the chief are coma 
vigil, coma ſomnolentum, Carus, and aLethargy. See COMA 
and CARUS. 

LETHE, LET, LaTHE, a meaſure of land, being one of 
the ancient diviſions of England, and comprehended 3 or 4 
hundreds. f | 
LE'TTER, F/tera, a character either in print or writing, which 
men have agreed on to ſignify ſomething, by joining of which 
they make their thoughts known to one another, 

The alphabet of every language conſiſts of a certain number 
of Letters or characters, which have a different ſound, form, 
and ſignification. See ALPHABET. 
The articulation of words, or formation of the ſeveral Letters, 
begins when the breath has paſt the throat; and is almoſt 
performed by the noſtrils, mouth, tongue, and lips. 
Some ſay that Fohi, firit king among the Chineſe, and 2950 
2 before Chriſt, invented Letters, having writ in their 
anguage a book called yexim. Others think from mummies 
and obehiks, that hieroglyphics were the firſt manner of 
writing they being prior to Moſes, as moſt of the obeliſks 
and pyramids were made, while the Iſraelites were in Egypt. 
The Chaldeans or Phoenicians, it is very likely, were the 
maſters of the Egyptians ; whence is was that thoſe Letters 
were called Phoenician by the Greeks. Yet, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, they only changed the form of Letters. 
Pliny will have the moſt ancient Letters to have been the 
Aſſyrian, and that Cadmus, about 250 years before the Tro- 
jan war, brought 16 of them from Phcenicia into Greece, 
namely, A,B C, D, E, F. , L, M. NQOP,KRS, 
T, U, to which Palamedes, during the Trojan war, had 
added 4, © E O, Y. 

Simonides, Evander, and Demaratus were the ſirſt that brought 
Letters into Italy. 

The Hebrews made a diviſion of their Letters into guttural, 
Viz. a, h, ch, en, or aleph, he, cheth, hain; dental as z, 
£, r, Zain, tſadde, reſh ; fabial b, m, n, p, beth, mem, vau, 


| 


phe; and thoſe of the tongue d, t, 1, n; or daleth, tau, la- 


med, nun; and palatal as g, i, c, &, ghimel, jod, caph, coph. 
"The Letters F, G, H, K, Q, X, X, Z, were formerly un- 
known to the Romans. One Letter was intended to iignify 
only one ſound, and not as at preſent now to expreſs one 


Francis Hoffman. | 


1 E U 


ſound, and then another, which has int 
that has rendered the learning of out — — 
difficult. | llemey 


Grammarians diſtinguiſh their Lettets into von 

rants 3 into mutesz N liquide, 2 and c and auf, 

Printers diſtinguiſh their letters into capital, ma; & 
dere which ferve fot the tiles. po ai 

And minuſcule, ſmall; or under caſe 


or upper caſe 
divided into pearl, nonpareil, pi 

ie ſpecimen annexed; 0 Anon, 

ters, again, are of various each of wk: 
times caſt with the Roman, os Ky ae at fore. 
Engliſh, or black Letter face, There are A0 den a 
the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, the muſic face & bodies With 
A ſet or fount of any of theſe ſizes includes — 
capitals, numeral figures, points, ſpaces, Ac. See Pots 
Letters are the elements of grammar; an aſſembla UNI. 
compoſes ſyllables, of thoſe words, and of theſe f... d le 
Numera! LETTERS, thoſe uſed inſtead of cyphers, benen 
4 expreſs —_— as 95 D, I, L, M, V, X. in Order @ 
ETTER, alſodenotes me with epiſtle IR 

L to auy perſon. Ps 2 Viing addy 
ETTER of attorney, a writing authoriſing an 
legal "din our ſtead, as to give Eiain of I. muse 

2 ſue a third perſon, &c. Keen 
ET TER of Credit, among merchants, a T : 
chant 14 banker directe to his 2 "Ul 
ordering him to credit the bearer as far as a certain fm 

LETTER of Licenſe, in trade, a writing granted to a mi, . 
has failed, and is ſigned and ſealed by his creditors : *. 
the debtor has a longer time for payment, and may — 
his buſineſs without fearing an amel. 4 

LETTERS of Mart or Marque, Letters under the privy-ſc 
pranted de his majeſty's ſubjects, impowerin them ww 

y force of arms, what was formerly taken from them b Nh 
ſubjects of ſome other ſtate. ! 

LETTERS patent, of overt, writings ſealed with the prex (6s 
England, whereby a man is authorized to do cr enjoy ary 
quinine thing. 7 

_ patent conclude with hr meip/e ; chatters with 5, 
1 /rbus. 

ny Letters iſſued out by a prince, in fave 
of honeſt, untortunate debtors, to give a breathing While tg 

K 7 L too rigorous creditors. - 

VANT, in geography, any country ſituate to the eaſt of 
or that on which the fun tiſes I 

LevanrT, in commerce, generally is reſtrained to the Medite: 
ranean, or rather the country on the eaſtern part of thatſez 

LEvANT and couchant, in law, when cattle have been ſo beg 
in another man's ground, that they have lain down aud 1 
again to feed, r | 

LEV A'RI facias, in law, a writ directed to the ſheriff for lex. 
ing a ſum of money on a perſon's lands and tenements vis 
has forfeited his recognizance. 

LEVA”'TOR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral muſs 
in the body that ſerve to raiſe the parts to which they belorg, 
See ELEVATOR. 

LEVATOR Scapule proprius, in anatomy, or rather, according 
to Winſlow, angularis, is a long and pretty thick mulce, 
about two fingers in breadth, lying above the ſuperior ance 
of the ſcapula, along the poſterior lateral part of the nec a 
that bone. It is inſerted above in the tranſverſe apophyſe d 
the four firſt vertebrz of the neck, by four fleſhy brandis 
ending in ſhort tendons. From thence theſe branches ra 
down a little obliquely, and then uniting are inſerted into te 
ſuperior angle of the ſcapula and in the edge of its balis, 1. 
from thence to the ſmall triangular ſpace, being there coe 
little by the rhomboides : It is alſo covered by the tape 
By its inſertion in the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, it mat 
rates the deſcent of that angle, while the trapezius and ber. 
tus major raiſe the acromium. Afterwards, when theſe we 
muſcles ceaſe to act, the angularis raifes the ſuperior az 
and by that means depreſſes the acromium. all 

LEVATOY/RES Au, in anatomy, are muſcles that ariſe rn: 
from each fide of the oſſa pubis, internally within the wy 
as alſo from part of the os iſchium and facrum : F _ ” 
places, like lines drawn from a circumference towards oY 
its fibres deſcend, over the muſculi marſupiales, to ue 

lantation at the lower endof the inteſtinum rectum in t 
hey chiefly ſerve to ſuſpend and draw the =_ 7 
leſt the f:xccs ſhould be burdenſome to the ſphincter. 1980 
deſcent, on each ſide ſorwards, from the oſſa pubis. . | 
cloſe over the glandulze proſtatæ, in a manner - "fr 
them, whereby they are rendered capable 1 . xt 
them; and by a retraction of the anus, at the lame ford 
on the veſiculæ ſeminales, in order to promote the em 
the ſemen in coitu. Cowper. 1 2 

LEU*COMA “, in Bron a diſorder of the eye, the ſari 

albugo. See ALBUGO. _— 
* The word is Greek, which is derived from ** 1. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIA ®, in pbyſic, ane ogt 

white flabby tumor of the body. See ANI. | 

DROPSY. ; 
* The word is derived from the Greek Mvx%%, 

Phlegm. 
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LEE 


Nonpareil Roman. 
from all creatures hides the book of fate, | 
eren he preſcrid'd, their preſent ſtate: 
All but t page! men, from men whet angels know? 


From, could fuffer being dere 


Brevier Roman. e 
; man's imperfect, heav'n in 3 
. as perfect as be ought : 
y knowledge meaſur'd to his ſtate and place z 
Hs ine a motment, and his point a ſpace. 
Burjois Roman. 


” could pride that bleſſin find) 
The 242 Ln 
* «78 of body or of ſoul to ſnare, 

251 bat his nature and his ſtate can bear. 


Long Primer Roman. 


| der's touch how exquiſtely fine ! 

The Rk thread, and lives along the line: 
jn the nice bee, what ſenſe, ſo ſubtly true, 
From poiſ nous herbs extract the healing dew. 


Small Pica Roman. 4 
brance and reflection how ally'd ? 
_— partitions ſenſe from thought divide f 
And middle natures how they * join, 
Yet never paſs th' inſuperable line 


Fica Roman. 
Ceaſe then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind this due degree 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, heav'n beſtows on thee: 


Engliſh Roman, 
Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be ſeen ; 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with our face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace, 


Great Primer Roman, 


' 


A Specimen of the Roman and Italic Letters uſed in Printing. 


Nonpareid halir. 
ere 


He be oC nd be op and hay? 
* fe 

4 the 2 ee . 
Brevier Italic, 


, fo be perfect in a certain Sphere 
B 2 ſoon or late, or here or there ? 


The bleſi'd to-day is as completely ſo 
As who — 22 


= Burjois Italic. 

has not man a microſcopic eye ? 

For this plain reaſon, ET . : 

Say what the uſe were finer optics giv'n, 

T inſpect a mite, or comprehend the bean. 
Long Primer Italic. 

How inflin& waries in the grov'ling fwine, 
Compar'd, half-reas'ning 4 ant, with thine ! 
wixt that and reaſon, what a nice barrier, 

For ever ſep rate, yet for ever near / 


Small Pica Italic. 


Without this juſt gradation could they be 
Subjetted, theſe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 
The pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 

1s not thy reaſon all theſe pow'rs in one? 


Pica Italic. 
Submit. — In this or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſs'd as thou canſt bear : 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 
Engliſh Italic. 
But where th extream of vice was ne er agreed : 
Aſe where's the north ? At York, tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where, 


Great Primer Italic. 


The learn'd is happy nature to explore, See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The rich is happy in the plenty giv'n, The flarving chemiſt in his golden views, 
The poor contents him with the care of Supremely bleft, the poet in his muſe. 


heav'n. | 
Double Pica Roman. 


The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 
Death {till draws nearer, never ſeeming near, 


| Double Pica Italic. 
Great ſtanding miracle ! that hene n aſſion'd 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 


 Two-line Engliſh. 
Oh! blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme below, 
IL ho fancy bliſs to vice, to virtue woe, 


Two-Line Great Primer. 
True poets can depreſs and raiſe, 
Are tords of infamy and praiſe, 
French Canon. 
See thro this air, this ocean, . 
All matter quick, and burſting, &. 


Place this Specimen in the Middle of Sheet 7 F, facing LETTER. 
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LEV 


to draw a line parallel to the 


vl. * the difference of aſcent or deſcent between 
places may be found, for conveying water, draining 
. ” ward is derived from the Latin bella, the croſs beam 


in a balance, which, to be juſt, muſt ſtand exactly hori- 


zontal | * 
ch ſhews the line of Level, by means of a 
aug 2 with ſome liquor in a glaſs tube whoſe 
bubble are ſealed hermetically. When the bubble fixes 
made exactly in the middle of the tube, the plane 


"it is fixed, is Level: Otherwiſe the bubble will 


{es 


we 


braſs, croſſing each other at right angles, in 
= 328 is drilled a very little hole, t rough 
which a point ON A Level with the inftrument is deſcried. 
The be v tube is faſtened on the ruler by means of two 
{crews ; one of which marked 4 ſerves to raiſe or depreſs 
the wha at pleaſure, to bring it to a Level. The top of the 
ball and ſocket is riveted to a little ruler that ſprings, one 
end of which is faſtened with ſcrews to the great ruler, and 
the other end has a ſcrew 5, ſerving to raiſe or depreſs the 
inſtrument, when nearly Level. 
The following is a more commodious inſtrument. 
fr Level, with teleſcope ſights z this Level (N. 3.) only 
lickers from the laſt, that, inſtead of plain fights, it carries 
cope. 

"> invented by M. Huygens ; which has this advan- 

„chat it may be inverted by turning the rule and tele- 
ſcope half round: And then, if the hair cut the ſame point 
that it did before the turn, it is a proof the operation 


x juſt, ; 
Ore may add a teleſcope to any Level, by applying it upon, 
or parallel to the baſe or ruler, when there is occaſion to 
take 32 of remote objects. 
The difference of the Level of two places, which could not 
be taken in leſs than 4 or 5 days with the beſt teleſcopic 
Levels, may be taken in as few hours by the following 
inſtrument invented by Dr. Deſaguliers. 3 
To the ball C (fig. 6.) is joined a recurve tube B A, of 
a very fine bore, with a ſmall bubble a-top at A, whoſe 
upper part is open. If this inſtrument be inclined in carry- 
ing, it is evident no prejudice will be done to the liquor, 
which will always be right both in the ball and the tube, 
when the inſtrument is ſet upright. If the air at C be fo 
expanded by heat, as to drive the liquor to the top of the 
tube, the cavity A will receive the liquor, which will come | 
don again and ſettle at or near D, according to the Level 
of the place, as ſoon as the air at C returns to the ſame 
tenor in reſpect of heat and cold, to preſerve the ſame degree 
of heat, when the obſervations are made. The machine is 
fixed in a tin veſſel FE, filled with water up to g, above 
the ball; and a very ſenſible thermometer has alſo its ball 
under water, that one may obſerve the liquor at D, when 
the liquor in the thermometer ſtands at the ſame height as 
before, The water is poured out, when the inſtrument is 
carried, which may be done by means of the wooden frame 
(fg. 7.) ſet upright by means of three ſcrews 8, and a line 
and R_ PP, the back part of the wooden away is 
repreſented b . 5.) where from a piece at top K hangs 
the 3 oy: 2 braſs point at N; M, m are brackets 
to make the upright board K N continue at right angles with 
the horizontal one at N. (Fig. 4.) repreſents a front- view 
af the machine, ſuppoſing the fore-part of the tin-veſle] 
tanſparent ; and here the braſs ſocket of the recurve tube 
bas two wings at II fixed to the bottom, that the ball may 
dat break the tube by its endeavour to emerge, when the 
Water is poured in as high as g h. 
Conſidering that, as the tube is of a very ſmall bore, if the 
lquor ſhould riſe into the ball A in carrying the inſtrument 
rom one place to another, ſome of it would ſtick to the ſides 
of the ball A, and that, upon its deſcent, ſo much might 
be Ic: behind, that the liquor would not be high enough 
* D (fz. 6.) to ſhew the difference of Level; to pre- 
ent this I contrived a blank ſcrew to ſhut up the hole A 
© 199 as one experiment is made, that in carrying the 
maine the air in A may be in balance with that in C, 
* that the liquor ſhall not run up and down the tube, what- 
erer heat or cold may act upon it. Now becauſe, one expe- 
* being made in the morning, the water may be ſo 
A that when a ſecond experiment is made at noon, the 
44g cannot be brought to the fame degree of cold as 
Us * Morning ; therefore, in the experiment in the morning, 
"ka water muſt be mixed with the cold, and when the 
3 has ſtood ſome time before it comes to be as cold as at 
* EM part of the day, obſerve the degree of the 


„ 


| thermometer at which the ſpirit ſtands, and likewiſe that 
of the water in the barometer at D; then ſcrew on the cap at 
A, pour out the water, and carry the inſtrument to the place 
whoſe Level you would know; there pour in your water, 
and when the thermometer is come to the ſame degree as 
before, open the ſcrew at top and obſerve the liquor in the 
barometer. The ſcale for the barometer is 10 inches long, 
and divided into tenths ; ſo that ſuch an inſtrument will ſerve 
for any height not exceeding ten feet, each tenth of an inch 
anſwering to a foot of height, 

There is here no allowance made for the decreaſe of denſity 
in the air, becauſe this machine is not intended for meaſuring 
mountains, though, with proper allowance made for this, it 
will do very well, but for gardens, plantations, and .the 
conveyance of water, where an experiment that anſwers to 
two or three feet in a diſtance of 20 miles, will make this 
a very uſeful inſtrument. 

Artillery fout-Leves, in gunnery, is in the form of a ſquare, 
having two legs of equal length, at the juncture whereof 
is a little hole, whence hang a thread and plummet playing 
on A e line in the middle of the quadrant. It is 
divided into twice 45 degres from the middle (plate XXXIX. 


he ends of this inſtrument being placed on a plane, when 
* the thread plays perpendicularly over the middle diviſion of the 
uadrant, it is aſſuredly a Level. 
lace the two ends on any picce of artillery, which you 
may raiſe to any height by means of the plummet, whoſe 
thread will give the degree above the Level. 

Carpenters and paviors Level, conſiſts of a long ruler, in the 
middle whereof is fitted at right angles another ſomewhat 
bigger, at the top of which is faſtencd a line with a plummet 
which, when it hangs at right angles with the baſe, ſhews that 
baſe is horizontal, 

Gunners LEVEL, is an inſtrument for levelling cannons and 
mortars (fig. 9.) conſiſting of a triangular braſs plate four 
inches high, at the bottom of which is a portion of a circle 
divided into 45, the ome range of any ſhot. On the cen- 
ter of this ſegment is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, whereby it may 
be fixed or moved at pleaſure. The end of this piece of 
braſs ſerves too for a plummet and index, to ſhew the diffe- 
rent elevations of pieces of artillery. It has alſo a braſs 
foot to ſet upon cannon, fo as, when thoſe pieces are hori- 
zontal, the inſtrument will be perpendicular. 

The foot of this inſtrument is to be placed on the piece to be 
elevated, To as that the plummet may fall on the proper 
degree; and this is what they call levelling the picce, 

Maſons Levex. conſiſts of three rules that form an iſoſceles 
rectangle, at the vertex whereof is faſtened a thread from 
which hangs a plummet, which paſſes over a fiducial line 
marked in the middle of the baſe, when the thing to which 
the Level is applied is horizontal; otherwiſe not. 

Plumb, or pendulum LEVEL, that which ſhews the horizontal 
line by means of another line perpendicular to that deſcribed 
by its plummet or pendulum. This inſtrument (fig. 11.) 
conſiſts of two legs joined at right angles, whereof that which 
carries the thread and plummet is about a foot and a halt 
long. The thread is hung a-top at the point 2. The middle 
of the branch is hollow that the thread may hang free every- 
where but towards the bottom, where there is a little blade 
of ſilver, whereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the teleſ- 
cope. The cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs, leſt the 
wind ſhould agitate the thread ; and the filver blade is covered 
with a glaſs G, that the thread and plummet may be ſeen 
playing on the perpendicular. The teleſcope 8 is faſtened to 
the other branch, and is about two feet long; having a hair 

laced horizontally acroſs the focus of the object- glaſs, which 
— the point of Level. | 
The teleſcope muſt be fitted at right angles to the perpendi- 
cular: It has a ball and ſocket by which it is faſtened to its 
foot, and was invented by M. Picard. 

Reflecting LI VEI, that made by means of a pretty long ſurface 

of water repreſenting the ſame object inverted, which we fee 
erect by the eye: 50 that the point where thoſe tWo ob 
jects appear to meet, is in a Level with the place where 
the ſurface of the water is found. This was invented by M. 
Mariotte. 
There is alſo another reflecting Level conſiſting of a mirrour 
of ſteel, &c. well poliſhed, and placed a little before the 
object- glaſs of a teleſcope ſuſpended perpendicularly. This 
mirrour muſt make an angle of 45 with the teleſcope ; in 
which caſe the perpendicular line of the teleſcope is converted 
into an horizontal one or line of Level, This was invented 
by M. Caſſini. 

Water LEVEL, that which ſhews the horizontal line by means 
of a ſurface of water, &c. founded on this principle that 
water always places itſelf Level. | 
The moſt ſimple is a long wooden trough, whoſe ſides are 
parallel to its baſe, ſo that, being equally filled with water, 
its ſurface ſhews the line of Level. This is the chorobates of 
the ancients. 

This ſort of Level is alſo made with two cups fitted to the 
two ends of a pipe 3 or 4 fect long, about an inch in diame- 


ter, by means of which the water communicates with the 
7 : cups; 


— . old, 7 e ]⏑— Ow 


LavIL of M. Huggens's invention, conſiſts of a teleſcope a ( fig. 


. two teleſcopes cloſe and parallel to each other; the eye-glaſs of 


LE/VELLING, the finding a line parallel to the horizon, at 


The apparent level is a ſtraight line drawn tangent to an arch 


LEV 


cups; and this pipe being moveable on its ſtand, by means of 
2 al and — two cups become equally full of 
water, their two ſurfaces mark the line of level. | 
This may alſo be made with two ſhort glaſs cylinders, three or 
four inches long, faſtened to eachextremeof the pipe with wax. 
Into the pipe is filled ſome water, which ſhews itſelf through 
the cylinders, whereby the level is determined. This, though 
very ſimple, is yet a very commodious method of levelling 


ſmall diſtances. 


10.) in form of a cylinder, going through a ferril, in which it 
is faſtened by the middle: This ferril has two flat branches 
b b, one above, and the other below; at the ends whercof 
are faſtened little moving pieces which carry two nes by 
one of which the teleſcope is ſuſpended to a hook at the end 
of the ſcrew 3; and at 6 the other, a pretty e is 
fuſpended, to keep the teleſcope in æquilibrio. is weight 
hangs in the box 5, which is almoſt filled with linſeed oil or 
other matter that will not coagulate, for more aptly ſettling the 
balance of the weight and teleſcope. The inſtrument carries 


the one being againſt the object-glaſs of the other, ſo as to 
ſee each way without turning the Level: In the focus of the 
object-glaſs of each teleſcope let a hair be ſtrained horizon- 
tally, to be raiſed and lowered by a little ſcrew. If the tube of 
the teleſcope be not Level, when ſuſpended, a ferril or ring 
4 is put on, to be lid along till it be Level. The hook on 
which the inſtrument is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden croſs ; 


xt the end of each arm is a hook to keep the teleſcope ſteady : | 


To the flat croſs is applied anothet hollow one that ſerves as a 
caſe for the inſtrument, but the twb ends are open, that the 
teleſcope may be ſecured from the weather, and always ready 
for uſe. The foot of the inſtrument is a round braſs plate to 
which are faſtened three braſs ferrils, moveable by means of 
Joints, wherein are ſtaves; and on this foot is placed the 


box. 


one or more ſtations, and fo to determine the height of one 
place with regard to another. See LEVEL. 

A truly level ſurface is a ſegment of any ſpherical ſurface which 
is concentric to the globe of the earth. A true line of level is 
an arch of a great circle which is imagined to be deſcribed up- 
on a truly level ſurface. 


or line of true level. Every point of the apparent level, ex- 
cept the point of contact, is higher than the true level: thus 
(plate XXXVIIL. fig. 31.) let E A G be an arch of a great 
circle drawn upon the earth; to a perſon who ſtands upon the 
earth at A the line HD is the apparent level, parallel to his 
rational horizon R R; but this line, the further it is extended 
from his ſtation A, the further it recedes from the center; for 
B Cis longer than A C, and D C is longer than B C, &c. 
The common methods of Levelling are ſufficient for laying 
pavements of walks, for conveying water to ſmall diſtances, for 
placing horizontal dials, or ronomical inſtruments: but, in 
Leveling the bottoms of canals which are to convey water to 
the diſtance of many miles, the difference between the appa- 
rent and true level muſt be taken into the account; thus (fg. 
32.) let I A L be an arch of a great circle upon the earth ; let it 
be required to cut a canal whoſe bottom ſhall be a true level 
from A to B, of the length of 5078 feet; the common method 
is to place the Levelling inſtrument in the bottom of the canal 
at A, and, looking through the ſights placed horizontally at a 
ſtick ſet up perpendicular at B, to make a mark where the 
viſual ray or line of the apparent level points as E, and then to 
4ink the battom of the canal at B, as muck below E as A is 
below D: but this will not give us a true level, for, according 
to Caſſini's calculation, at the diſtance of 5078 feet, the ap- 


parent level is ſeven inches above the true ; and, therefore, | 


to make a true level B muſt be funk ſeven inches lower than 
the apparent level directs; ſo that, if A be four feet below D, B 
muſt be four feet ſeven inches below the mark E. We have 
here mentioned the error which will ariſe from placing the 
level at one end of the line to be levelled, and ſhewn kow to 
correct it; but in moſt caſes it is better to take a ſtation in the 
middle of the line to be levelled ; thus, if the points H and B 
are to be levelled, place the inſtrument in the middle at A, and, 
ſetting up ſticks perpendicular at H and B, make marks up- 
on each ſtick where the apparent level points, as Eand F ; 
thoſe points are level: and, and if you ſink H as much be- 
low F as B is below E, HAB will be & true level. When 
the bottom of a canal is thus truly level, if water be let in at 
one end, it will riſe to the ſame height at the other. If water be 
required to run with any velocity, that is of anotker conſidera- | 
tion : a river will run, though very flowly, which hath not a- 
hove ſix inches deſcent below the true level for a mile in length: 
it a river whoſe water is foul be required to run with ſuch a 
velocity as to carry its foulneſs into the ſea, ſixteen inches or 
at leaft one foot tall below the true level, in a mile running, 
Have been thought ſufficient, by perſons ſkilful in that affair. 
Vid. Riccioli geogr. reformat. L. 6. c. 24. 

This we thought neceſſary to premiſe before we explained the 
method uſed in Levelling, which is as follows: Suppoſe the 
height of the point A (plate XX XVIII. fig. 33.) on the top of 


ſtaff B to raife or lower his mark, till {ome 


LEVELLING Staves, inſtruments uſed in Levelling th the beige 


a mountain, above that of the point B at the foot thereof, be 


LEY 


required. Place the Level about the middle a; 
the two points, as in D, and ſtaffs in A tle diſtance 
- 3 inſtructed with ſignals 

e $ little marks of paſteboard, or ON 
Level being placed horizontally, &c. e 
and cauſe the mark to be raiſed or lowered, till 8 44 


upper edge, or other moſt conſpicuous part, den 


wy ray. ek meaſuring exactly the bag 
0 point E above A, which ſuppoſe ei dei 
ſet that down in your book ; then fuk . wn nd, 
about, that the eye-gJaſs of the teleſcope ma be horizontal, 
| Y 
eye, when you look the other way; (if You have on! 1 
the inſtrument need not be turned; ) and cauſe th Flein fghe, 
i e perſon Uths 
fall in the viſual ray, as at C: Then Bake a? VOUS par 
lar of C above B, which ſuppoſe twenty feet eight jr. ® 
this alſo down in the book above the othet * xl la 
the one from the other, the remainder will be twel abo 
inches, which is the difference of Level between As ie ty 
the height of the point A above B, ut B, 
e point D, where the inſtrument is fi : 
between A and B, there will be no 1 r nt 
apparent Level to the true; che viſual ray being th SONY the 
raiſed above the true Level. en equilh 
If it be farther required to know Whether there be 2 fc. 
deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A to the oo 
(Hg. 34.) Here, as the diſtance from A to Bis ofen 
is requiſite that ſeveral operations be made. Having th 5 
ſen a proper place for the firſt ſtation, as at I, ſet u 1 
the point A, near the ſpring, with a proper inack to ſlid l 
and down the ſtaff, as L; and meaſure the diſtance from 45 
I, which ſuppoſe 2000 yards. Then, the Level bein FI" 
in the point K, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered t . 
ſomeconſpicuous part through the teleſcope, or fights and uf 
ſure the height A L, which ſuppoſe thirteen feet five anche 
But, in regard the diſtance AI is 2000 yards, you muſt hai 
recourſe to your table for reduction, ſubtracting eleven *. 
which will leave the height A L twelve feet A inches; 2nd 
this note down in your book. Now turn the level horizont:ſ; 
ſo as the 2 of the teleſcope may be towards the ſtaf a 
A; and, ing up another ſtaff at H, cauſe the mark Gt be 
moved up and down, till you can ſpy ſome conſpicuous pat. 
Meaſure the height H G, which ſuppoſe ſix yards, four fee, 
two inches: Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance of the points . 
which ſuppoſe 1300 yards, for which diſtance, four inches 
eight lines maſt be ſubtracted from the height H G, which wil 
leave but fix yards, three feet, nine inches, four lines b 
to be taken down in your book. This done, remove the Lend 
forwards to E, whence the Raff H may be viewed; 2 1h 
another ſtaff at BD: And proceed in every reſpect as before. 
When a proper ſtation for the Level has been pitched upon be- 
tween the two points, the two heights obſerved at that Ration 
muſt be written down in two columns, namely, under the fit 
column thoſe obſerved, when the eye was from the ſpring, a 
towards the point, which may be called back- ſights; and u- 
der the ſecond column thoſe obſerved, when the eye was next 
the ſpring or the fore-ſights. 
Wat, ummed up the height of each column ſeparately 
ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, and the remainder will be 
the difference of Level between A and B. 
If the diſtance of the two points be required, add all the d- 
{ances meaſured together, and, dividing the difference of height 
by the yards of the diſtances, for each 200 yards you wi 
have a deſcent of about two inches nine lines. 
Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling ; which 1s pe” 
formed wholly by the barometer, in which the mercury 1 
found to be ſuſpended to fo much the leſs height, 35 the place 
is farther remote from the center of the earth. Hence t f.. 
lows, that the different height of the mercury in two Pac 
pou the difference of Level. 
Mr. Derham, from ſome obſervations at the top and bottom © | 
the monument in London, found that the mercury fel on 
tenth of an inch at every eighty-two feet of N. 
aſcent, when the mercury was at thirty inches. Dr. Hater 
allows of one tenth of an inch for every thirty yards 3 winch 
conſidering how accurately barometers are now mac 
thinks this method ſufficiently exact to take Levels for the car 
2 of water, and leſs liable to errors than the comme 
evels. | 
He alſo found a difference of three inches eight tenths ae 
the height of the mercury at the top and bottom of >now« 
hill, in Wales. hong 
For the common occaſions of levelling, ſet a pole T es 
ſpring, pond, &c. and mark how many feet and u * 
above water: Then ſet up another pole of equal eng Place 
the other, in the place to which the water 15 10 _ = 
the center of a quadrant on the top of this laſt pole, ef 1 
met hanging free; ſpy through the ſights the A . un 
inthe water, and, if the thread cuts any degree oft 0 ro Þ 
the water may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the £3 00 0 
cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, the oper 


be repeated. 


F . — : 
marks to be obſerved, and at the ſame time mean a ow] 
ofchoſe marks from the ground. 


LIB | 


| len ſquare rulers that flide over one another, and di- 
long 


. &c. 

vided into — is any inflexible line, rod, or beam, 
LEVER, 4 or upon a fixed point, called the prop or ful- 
dum, upon Ne 6 applied to raiſe it, at the hand, &c. 

other end is — — & the weight and power are as the 
Since the Naundder in each multiplied by their reſpeQtive ce. 
quand tes 1 the celerities are as the diſtances from the center 
yer” tp 4 alſo as the ſpaces paſſed through in a perpen- 


eight and power, when 
to each other reciprocally as the diſtances from the 
or as the celerities of the motions, or as the perpendi- 
—_ t or deſcent in the ſame time; and this univerſally 
cul — powers whatſoever, which is therefore the 
in tal principle of all mechanics. 
Rte this Jet A B (Plate XXXIX. fig. 12.) be the Lever 
a -d without weight, and F its fulcrum or prop : Let W 
ſpon t ſpended from the end A, and P applied to the 
* = B. Then let the Lever be moved into the ſituation C 
m7 evident the velocities of the points A and B will be as 
D; 5 AC and BD deſcribed in the ſame time: alſo the 
3 diſtances, through which the weight W and 
P move in the ſame time, are C E and G D, which 
power © mes AC and BD; and theſe as the radii C F 
1 b F. which are equal to A F and BF, Therefore, in 
aer to produce an equilibrium, it muſt be W x A C = 
pxBD, oo WN CE PY D G, or WX AF 
PxBF: Conſequently, P: W:: AC: BD: CE. D 
G::AF:B F. Note, that, in eſtimating the effects of ma- 
chines, we regard only the diſtances of the power or weight 
which are perpendicular to the lines of direction in which thoſe 
powers act, 2s F B, or F M, which are perpendicular to the 
directions P Band L M. 
The Lever is of five kinds. The common fort where the prop 
i between the weight and the power, but neareſt the former. 
When the prop is at one end, the power applied at the other, 
ind the weight between both. When the prop is at one end, 
the weight at the other, and the power applied between both. 
The bended Lever which differs only in form from the firſt 
fort, When the prop is placed at an equal diſtance between 
the weight and the power, and this is commonly called the 
balance. See BALANCE. 


LEVERET, in hunting, a young hare in the firſt year of its 


LEVIGAT ION, the reduction of hard bodies to an impalpable 
powder, by grinding them with water on a porphyry, or 
mardle. 
LEVITY, the privation, or want of weight in any body, when 
compared with another that is heavier ; for, as to abſolute Le- 
rity, there is no ſuch thing in nature. See the article AT- 
TRACTION. 
LEX, law. See the article LAW, f 
LEXICON *, the ſame with dictionary. It is generally uſed 
in ſpeaking of Greek dictionaries. 

* The word is Greek uu, and derived from zun, a word, 


LIBATTION, Fbatio, a ceremony in the heathen ſacrifices, 
wherein the prieſt ſpilt ſome wine, milk, or other liquor, in 

honour of the deity to whom the ſacrifice was offered, after 

having firſt taſted it himſelf. 

LIBEL, famoſus libellus, a writing containing injuries, reproaches, 
or accuſations againſt the honour and reputation of any per- 

fon, particularly of a ſuperior or governor. 

The puniſhment for libelling in 3 is putting the crimi- 

ral in the pillory, whipping, fining, &c. 

* bonifie the original rien of any action in the 

civil law. 

LIBERAL * Arts, are thoſe which conſiſt more in ſpeculation 
than operation, or that require more the labour of the mind 


than that of the hand, Such as grammar, rhetoric, painting, 
ſculpture, architecture, muſic, &c. 


* The word is formed from the Latin beralis, which is derived 
from liber, free. 


UBERATLIA, N. the ancient Romans, were feaſts cele- 
=_ in honour of Liber or Bacchus ; the ſame which the 
js called Dionyſia, and Dionyſiaca. 
EMA, a feaſt made by the ancient Romans on the day 
net children laid aſide their juvenile habits, and aſſumed the 
115 called toga libera. 
: ERTY, libertas, is uſually underſtood of that ſtate wherein 
man acts freely or that power whereby he determines him- 
voluntarily either to good or evil, to this thing or that. In 


nk liberty amounts to freedom, and ſtands oppoſed to 


L : ; 

« on if conſcience, a right or power of profeſſing openly any 
0 5 * Or of ſerving God in a manner moſt agreeable to the 
pounce of the perſon. 


=O in h ” k : 
Powers, See BALANCE balance, one of the mechanical 


Lt 
— 5 *ironomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, di- 
N. * * to Aries; ſo called, becauſe, when the ſun is in 
6 Which. happens at the autumnal equinox, the days 


LI G 


and _— are equal, as if weighed in a balance, 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Libra, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
2 17s in Tycho's 10, in Hevelius's 20, and in Mr. Flam- 
eed's 49. 
LVBRARY *, an edifice, or apartment, deſtined for the placing 
of books ; or the books themſelves lodged therein, 
The word is formed from the Latin /ibraria, which is derived 
from Aber, a book. | 
LIBRA'TION, in aſtronomy, an apparent inequality in the 
motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or waver 
about her own axis, ſometimes from the eaſt to the weſt, and 
ſometimes from the weſt to the eaſt. See the article MOON. 
LiBRATION of the earth, is that motion, whereby the earth is 


ſo retained in its orbit, as that its axis continues conſtantly pa- 
rallel to the axis of the world. 


LVCENCE, licentia, in law, 
other to do ſome lawful act. 


Lickxcx, is alſo uſed, in the civil law, for a permiſſion or leave 
granted by a ſuperior, 

LICENCE, 1s likewiſe applied to the letters or certificates taken 
out in univerſities, whether in law, phyſic, or divinity. 

Poetical L1CENcE, is the liberty which the poets claim of diſpen- 
ſing with the ordinary rules of grammar. 

LICENCIATE, one who has obtained the degree of a li- 


cence, Among us it is generally underſtood of a phyſician 


who has a licence to practice, granted him by the college of 


phyſicians, or by the biſhop of the dioceſe. 

LFCHEN, a cutaneous diſtemper, the ſame with impetigo. Sec 
IMPETIGO, 

LICHEN cinereus terreſtris, ground liverwort. This is a plant 
conſiſting only of thick, crumpled, hollow leaves, of an aſh- 
colour on the upper ſide ; but underneath, where it is faſten- 
ed to the earth by ſmall fibres, it is ſomewhat whiter. It bears 
no flowers nor perfect ſeed, but is found upon dry barren 

laces all the year long. 
his plant is but lately come into requeſt, being accounted a 
ſpecific againſt the bite of a mad dog, and other enraged ani- 
mals. For which reaſon the college has now given a powder 
in which it is a principal ingredient, under the title of Pu/- 
vis Antilyſſus. See HY DROPHOBIA. 

LIEN, in anatomy, the ſpleen. See the article SPLEEN. 

LIENTERY, in medicine, a diſorder proceeding from a pre- 
ternatural ſmoothneſs of the inteſtines, in conſequence of which 
what is diſcharged by ſtool, greatly reſembles the aliments, 
both in colour and ſubſtance, 

The cauſe of this diſorder, according to Fernelius, is not an 
obſtructed or hindered diſtribution of the aliments, but a weak- 
neſs of the firſt concoction, in conſequence of which the ali- 
ments paſs through the inteſtines unchanged. 

The principal intention of cure in a Lientery, according to Ett- 
muller, is to ſtrengthen and corroborate the ſtomach ; which 
end is moſt effectually obtained by rhubarb, preparations of 
coral, and quinces. All the medicines, recommended againſt 
vomiting, are alſo proper in this diſorder. Waldſchmidius in- 
forms us, that the moſt ſimple and eaſily prepared ſtomachics 
are more beneficial in a Lientery, than thoſe of the compound 
kind. The moſt proper ſtomachics, according to that author, 
are preſerved nutmeg, preſerved ginger, the white of an egg 
boiled with vinegar, and wormwood-wine prepared with ma- 
ſtich. 

LIEUTENANT, a deputy or officer, who holds the place of 
a ſuperior, and diſcharges that function in his abſence, which 
he ought to exerciſe in perſon. Of theſe ſome are civil, as lords 
Lieutenants of kingdoms, who are the king's viceroys, and 
govern in his ſtead; and lords Lieutenants of counties. But the 
term is moſt frequent among military men, among whom there 
is a variety of Lieutenants. 

LIFE, vita, in general, a kind of active operative exiſtence, 
and conceived to conſiſt in motion. 

LIFE, is uſed in a more particular ſenſe to ſignify the duration of 
an animal's being ; or the ſpace of time which paſles between 
its birth and rows. & 

LYGAMENT *, in a general ſenſe, implies any thing that ties 
or binds one part to another, 

* The word is Latin, /igamentur, which is derived from /igo, to 
bind, 

LiGAMENT, in a more particular ſignification, imports a white, 

fibrous, compact ſubſtance, more flexible than a cartilage, not 
eaſily ruptured or torn, and which does not yield, or at leaſt 
very little, when pulled. 
It is made up of very ſmall, and very ſtrong fibres, which, by 
their different texture and diſpoſition, form narrow cords, 
broad bands, or thin webs ; and theſe ſerve to bind, contain, 
limit, and defend the other parts, both hard and ſoft. 

LiGAMENTUM annulare. See WRIST, 

LiGAMENTUM ciliare. See EYE. | 

LI/'GATURE, in ſurgery, any thing tied about a part of the 
body. It alſo imports an impotence, whimſically ſuppoſed to 
be induced by magic. ä 

LiGATURES, among printers, are types conſiſting of two letters 
or characters joined together, as J, fi, /t, ft, &c. 

LIGHT, conſiſts of inconceivably ſmall particles of matter of 
different magnitudes, which are emitted or reflected from every 


7G point 


a power or authority given to an- | 
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point in the ſurface of a luminous body iri right lines, and in 
all directions, with an unparalleled velocity, and whoſe power 


and intenſity decreaſe as the ſquares of the diſtances increaſe. 
The Greeks, and after them all the barbarous nations, who 


learned of them to reaſon and to err, have ſaid from age to age 
through a long ſeries of time: Light is an accident, which ac- 
« cident is the act of tranſparent as tranſparent ; colours are 
« what move tranſparent bodies. Luminous and coloured 
cc bodies have qualities like thoſe they excite in us, according 
« to the maxim that nothing can give what it has not. In 
« fine, Light and colours are a mixture of the hot, cold, 
« dry, and humid ; for, the humid, dry, cold, and hot being 
ce the principles of all things, colours muſt neceſſarily be com- 
cc poſed of them.“ 


This is the abſurd jargon which the profeſſors of ignorance, 


paid by the public, have made human credulity revere ſo many 
ages ; which manner of reaſoning prevailed almoſt in all things 
down to the times of Galileo and Deſcartes. Even long after 
them, the ſame traſh, the diſgrace of human underſtanding, 
ſubſiſted in many ſchools. 

All the pretended philoſophers therefore having gueſſed of nature 
at a venture through the veil under which ſhe lay concealed, 


Deſcartes at length came, and diſcovered a corner of that great | 


veil. He ſaid, <* Light is a fine and ſubtile matter diffuſed 
c univerſally, that ſtrikes our eyes. Colours are ſenſations ex- 
ce cited in us by God, according to the motions which tranſ- 
cc mit that matter to our organs”, Thus far Deſcartes was 
in the right, and ought either to have ſtopped there, or, in ad- 
vancing, to have taken experiment for his guide, But he was 
ſſeſſed with the deſire of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem. That paſſion 
ad the ſame effect on this great man as paſſions have on all 


men; they hurry them beyond their principles. 


According to Deſcartes, the Light does not proceed to our 
es from the ſun, but is a globulous matter diffuſed univer- 
ſally, which the ſun impels, and which preſſes upon our eyes 
as a ſtaff puſhed at one end preſſes the ſame inſtant at the 
other. This appeared plauſible, but is not therefore the leſs 
falſe : Deſcartes, however, was ſo fully convinced of this 
principle, that, in his ſeventeenth letter of the third volume, he 
politively ſays and repeats it: ] confeſs that I know nothing 
de of philoſophy, if the Light of the ſun is not tranſmitted to 
« our eyes in an inſtant”. And indeed we muſt own, that, as 
great a genius as he was, he knew very little of true philoſophy, 
and wanted the experiments of the ſucceeding age. That age is 
as much ſuperior to Deſcartes, as Deſcartes was to antiquity. 
Tf Light were always diffuſed, and always exiſting in the air, we 
ſhould ſee as clearly in the night as we do in the day ; becauſe 
the ſun below the horizon would continually impel the glo- 
bules on all ſides, and the impreſſion equally affect our eyes. 
That Light is a material ſubſtance, and what we properly call 
body, is not to be doubted ; becauſe we find it ſomething that 
has motion, or is propagated in time; ſomething that acts up- 
on bodies, and produces great alterations and changes in their 
natures and forms. It is ſomething that bodies act upon, by 
reflecting, inflecting, and refracting it on their ſurfaces, and in 
their pores : and it would appear to have weight, and all other 
ſenſible qualities of common matter, were it not that the ſmall- 
neſs of its quantity renders them entirely imperceptible to us. 
Nor are we to conſider Light only as a body, but as the moſt 
active principle or moſt general agent in nature; and it is, per- 
haps, the true primum mobile, or the ſpring of motion and 
action in all other bodies. Were the particles of Light to be 
annihilated, we ſhould ſee no marks or footſteps of fire or heat 
remaining, and therefore no power of motion in bodies, but all 
things would put on the appearance of lifeleſs inert matter, rigid 
and inflexible, as it would be abſolutely cold and dark. 
The divine wiſdom and providence appear perhaps in nothing 
ſo remarkably as in the extreme ſubtility of the particles of 
Light; without this qualification it could not have pervaded the 
pores of bodies, and ſo we could have had none of thoſe which 
we call diaphanous or tranſparent ſubſtances, and every thing 
but the ſurface of a body would have been concealed from 
the ſight of mankind. Again, the velocity of a body is always 
as the quantity of matter inverſely ; and, therefore, the ſmaller 
the body, the greater velocity it is ſuſceptible of from the ſame 
force: whence it comes to paſs, that light is thus qualified to 
be tranſmitted through immenſe diſtances in a ſmall and in- 
ſenſible part of time; which thing was quite neceſlary, according 
to the preſent frame and ſtate of nature, 


But, laſtly, it was abſolutely neceſſary that the particles of 
Light ſhould be ſo exceeding ſmall, that, when compounded 
with its velocity, it ſhould produce no ſenſible force, as it muſt 
otherwiſe have done, and which, therefore, could not have 
been borne by the tender and delicate texture of the ſeveral 
parts of vegetable and animal bodies. To give an example: 
the velocity of a particle of Light is found to be at the rate 
of 897600000 feet per ſecond ; ſuppoſe its matter to be but 
one millionth part of a grain, then its force to ſtrike an object 


897600000 
1000000 


= 897, 6 feet per ſecond for one 


grain ; or it would ſtrike with the ſame force, that one grain 
weight would do falling from half the height, viz. thro* 448, 8 
feet; which we ſhould find to be very great, were the experi- 
ment to be made on the ſenſible coats of the eye. | 


the time of theſe eclipſes did not correipond to the calculators 


' L'I G 


matter, it follows, that, . latter is 3 Wunde o 
nitely, the former will be ſo too; therefore, ln. l. m. 
Light muſt be inſenſible to ever fo great a quan; © Weight of 
Boerhaave cauſed a globe of iron twelve inc 7 Of it. Dr 


be heated red-hot, and ſuſpended at the mn in dimer 


balance, and counterpoiſed by weights at the oth Very exag 
nicely, and thus let it hang ll all the particles of hes OY 
were —_— _ 3 the equilibre of the b or Light 
wa tered ; whi inly proves the ng 
art FIRE. d oo ore thels, Se te 
hat the particles of Light have not on ; 
in different degrees alſo, is another and — but th 
; . . mne molt g 
tle diſcovery of the Newtonian philoſophy. The ud. 
terms of greater and leſſer are now as applicable to the Prat 
of Light, as to any other bodies. This is abſolute] =_ 
by the different refrangibility they are ſound 10 have V Prove 
rough a priſmatic figure of glaſs or water; for * | 
the priſm detains the iſſuing particle, and drays it x wah, 
wards the ſurface ; and, fince this power is the ſame _ 1. 
have the ſame effect on all the particles of Light, if — Won. 
all of an equal magnitude, becauſe they have all an "4 225 
locity. But fince this effect is different among the r 
ſome being detained and drawn aſide to a greater 4 
others, it follows, they muſt be leſs in magnitude © 
come more ſubject to the influence of the attractin * 8 
in like manner as the electric effluvia will ad — een 
tate very ſmall and light bodies, much ſooner and mere . 
than they can move thofe which are larger. But of this _ 
when we come to ſpeak of the manner in which this — 
acts in refracting the rays of Light. See the wick by 
Ir mw td ION. * : 
f Light were not reflected from ev int in th 
A we 4 in all directions every way, 2 * — 
point of ſpace where a ray of Light from ſuch a point in the 15 
face does not come; and there 2 ſaid point of the furface ca 
not be viſible, but becauſe the eye can find no point of fa 
in all the viſible hemiſphere refetting that point, but a 
it is viſible ; therefore a ray of Light is reflected from the 
point to every part of ſpace, from whence a right line to the 
point can be drawn. 
That the rays of Light proceed in a right-lined direction. i 
evident from hence, that, whatever the figure of the body be, 
if it be held perpendicular to the rays of Light, it will alway; 
caſt a ſhadow of the fame figure againſt a parallel plate. 
Thus a circle will produce a circular ſhadow, a triangle 2 
triangular one, and ſo on. Which plainly ſhews that the ra 
of ight paſs by the extremities of theſe bodies in right-lined 
directions, excepting thoſe only which paſs contiguous to the 
edges of the body; for they will be a little inflected, which wil | 
cauſe the extremity of the ſhadow to be not fo diſtinct ard 
well defined as it otherwiſe would be; of which we ſhall tie 
farther notice hereafter. 
As all the other affections of Light, ſo that of velocity wa 
utterly unknown to all the ancient and moſt of the modern 
philoſophers, who, before the time of Mr. Romer, were d 
opinion that the motion of Light was inſtantaneous, or that i 
was propagated through immenſe ſpaces in an inſtant, But 
Mr. ö and other philoſophers, about this time making f- 
quent obſervations on the eclipſes of Jupiter's moons, found th:t 


founded upon the aſtronomical tables; where the times are 
calculated for the diſtance of the center of the ſun, and conte. 
quently where the eye of the ſpectator mult be ſuppoſed to bean 
viewing the ſaid eclipſes, occultations, &c. of Jupiter's moors 
To illuftrate this matter, let S (plate XXXIX. fig. 14.) be tit 
center of the ſun, A B the orbit of Mercury, CD the art 
of Venus, E F that of the carth, and GH a part ofthe crit 
of Jupiter. Let I be the body of Jupiter, and- K Lit ſhadow; 
O MN the orbit of one of Jupiter's moons M juſt enten 
the ſhadow of Jupiter. Now a ſpectator at S would oe 
the moon M to enter the ſhadow, juſt at the time which >” 
culated from the tables; but a ſpectator at the earth at 1's 
ways obſerves it to happen ſooner, and, when the earth uy 
the oppoſite part of its orbit R, he will always obſerve iro 6% 
pen later, by the ſpace of about ſeven minutes in both 2 
This obſervation gave the firſt proof that Light was probe 
and took up about fourteen minutes to paſs over the _ 
of the earth's orbit from T to R, or ſeven minutes to pals 
the ſun S to the earth T. . 
But this, though a ſufficient diſcovery or proof of 225 
ſive motion of Light, was yet but an experiment in the i 
and not accurate to determine or define the true ra © * 
city which properly belonged to Light; the folutior er 
noble problem was reſerved for the celebrated 5 ray 
who by reiterated and certain experiments 2 woche 
bright ſtar in the head of Draco appeared 30 mM we” 
in September than in March, juſt the contrary rock 100 
it ought to appear by the annual parallax of the — 
muſt ariſe from the velocity of Light bearing SO ERRATE 
to that of the annual motion of the earth, See A 

ON of the /tars. IE f 
To illuſtrate this, and from thence to determine! 3 10 1 
Light: Let A B (plate XXXIX. 2 13.) de a] 
the earth's annual orbit, and let C be a ſtar oberes 1 
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el 

line „ cd, and dB; then through theſe points 
pro Amy es BY 77 cg, d h, parallel to A C DB. 
aw "© the velocity of the earth be to that of light as A 
Now let When the- earth ſets out from the point A, ſup- 
to CB. ray of Light conimences its niotion from the ſtar 
poſe the the direction C B perpendicular to A B; then it 
at C wet the earth is arrived at a, the particle of a 
F i, the point where @ e cuts BC, and the ſtar 


2 the direction a i and appear at e. In like 
when the earth is at h, the particle of Light will be 
4, and will appear at f, and fo on; when the earth 


on, the particle will be at I, n, and B, and the 
* will appear at g h, and D. : 

ore the line C A repreſents the axis of a teleſcope, 

If & the angle B A C with the direction of the earth's 
B; when he comes to B, he will ſee the ſtar at 
debe , be could not do, if the teleſcope was directed in 
D, perpendicular line B C; but the difference of the poſi- 
de Fe lines D B and B C, or the angle D B C, is ſo 
ny (mall, as to amount to no more than 20” 15%, which 
1 the proportion of the fides B C to CD or AB, as 
10210 to 13 which ſhews that the velocity of light is ten 


thouſand. two hundred and ten times greater the velocity 


of the earth in her orbit. 3 | v2 
But the velocity of the earth is known, which is about 
0,000,000 miles in 365 days, or about 56,000 miles 
2 whence the velocity of Light will be found to be 
bach as carries it through the ſpace of 170,000 miles, or 
$97,600,000 feet in one ſecond ; and, therefore, it will pafs 
from the ſun to us in 8” and 13”. : i | 
Va cannon will throw a ball one mile perpendicular height, 
or 5280 feet, the velocity with which it goes from the can- 
don s mouth is the uniform velocity of 10, 560 feet per 18 
(which is the time of the perpendicular aſcent or deſcent) 


2nd, therefore, the velocity of the cannon-ball is 578 feet 


per ſecond. Whence the velocity of Light is to that of the | 


cannon-ball, as. 897,600,000 to 578, or as 1,550,000 to 1 


ly. 

The DoQtor found that the parallax of the fixed ſtars, 

inftead of amounting to many ſeconds, as many have de- 

duced from their obſervations, does not make one ſecond ; 
and from thence it follows that the abovementioned ftar, in 

Draco, is about 400,000 times farther from us than the 

ſun ; and conſequently that the Light takes up above 493” x 

420,000 = 197,200,000 ſeconds (which is more than fix 

) in coming from that ſtar to us. 
or the properties of reflected and refracted light, ſee RE- 

FLECTION and REFRACTION. 

For the doctrine of the colours of light, ſee COLOUR. 

Lica, is alſo uſed to ſignify the diſpoſition of objects, with 

regard to the receiving of light. 

LicxT, in architecture, implies doors, windows, and other 
places, through which the air and light have a paſſage. 

UGHT, is allo uſed to ſignify the luminous —7 which 
emits it, | 

Ucars, in painting, are thoſe parts of a piece, which are illu- 
minated, or that lie open to the luminary by which the piece 
15 ſuppoſed to be enlightened, and are therefore painted in 

— vivid colours. 

Different lights have very different effects on a picture, and 
eccaſion a difference in the management of every part. A 
great deal therefore depends upon the painter's 1. a pro- 
per light for his piece to be illuminated by, and a great deal 
more, in the conduct of the lights and ſhadows, when the 
luminary is pitched upon. 

Ucar-beuſe, in maritime affairs, a houſe built on the ſhore, 
web, &c. where a light is kept during the night to direct 
veſſels near the place. 
or Horſe, denotes horſemen lightly armed, ſo as to enter a 
corps or regiment, in contradiſtinction to the men at arms, 
vdo were heavily armed, and accoutred at all points. 


t A; when the earch arrives at B, the 
- —— yet at C, as before, but at D in the | 
to AC; for let A B be divided into equal 


LIM 


LVLY of the valley, lilium convallium, in botany, The flotes 
lilii convallis are little white flowers, hollow, and ſhort ; 
Compoſed each of a ſingle petal, hollowed ſomewhat in form 
of a bell, and divided lightly into 5 or .6 ſegments at the 
mouth. They ſhrivel up and become brown, in drying; 
while freſh, they have an extremely fragrant ſmell, but this 
they loſe alſo with their colour, and with theſe a great part of 
their virtues in this preparation ; ſo that they ſhould always 
be uſed either freſh gathered, or preſerved in proof ſpirit; 
but in this laſt caſe, the ſpirit. muſt be uſed with them, 
otherwiſe a great part of their virtues will be left in it. 


2 of Linnæus, and of the herbæ bacciferæ of 
Mr. Ray. | 


It | ana wild with us in many places, but in moſt of them 
it ſhews only the leaves never flowering ; in ſome however, 
where it is a proper expoſure, it ſpreads abundantly, and 
flowers as well as in our gardens, in many of which it is 
_ as à great beauty, nn one of the moſt fragrant lowers 

own, a 
It is a ſingular circumſtance, that though theſe flowers are ſo 
very fragrant, there is no diſtilling an eſſential oil of this 
fragrant kind from them ; if they are not fermented, they 
yield a water by the common way of diſtillation but ſlightl 
ſcented, but if diſtilled after fermentation, they afford a muc 
more fragrant one. They alſo give a very fragrant. ſcent 
to ſpirit of wine, and it is a wonder ſuch a f5irit is not more 
frequently diſtilled from them. Though they loſe much of 
their cephalic virtue by drying, they are, when reduced to 
powder, a very ſharp ſternutatory, and draw down a great 
deal of water by the noſe. SS 2 
It is evident from the analyſis by the retort, that they con- 
tain an oil, and that in no ſmall quantity ; but it is not this 
oil, but a lighter, thinner, and more volatile one that contains 
the ſcent of the flower. This flies off and is loſt in diſtil- 
lation with water, but it readily unites itſelf with ſpirit of 
wine, and is drawn over with it, and may alſo in ſome degree 
be preſerved by the aſſiſtance of fermentation ; by which 
means it is in part at leaſt joined with the coarſer oil, and 
ſo entangled by it as to be preſerved from flying off. The 
liquor produced by this diſtillation, being alſo of a ſpirituous 
kind, is much properer to retain it than mere water. 

ily of the valley flowers are eſteemed cephalic and ner- 
vine; they are recommended againſt convulſions, vertigoes, 
— palſies, and all diſorders of the head and nerves. 

hey are preſerved by ſome in ſugar in form of a conſerve, 
and by others are made into a ſyrup by means of a ſtrong, 
infuſion ; but neither of theſe ways are ſo good as the diſtill- 
ing of a rectified ſpirit from them in a balneum vaporis, 
and repeating this with freſh flowers 3 or 4 times: The 
ſpirit will then be fully ſated with their fine eſſential oil, 
very fragrant and poſſelied of all their virtue. Some people 
make their eſſence of ambergreaſe with this ſpirit of Lilies 
of the valley inſtead of plain ſpirit of wine. It is much 
the more fragrant for this, and is eftcemed a very great cor- 
dial, and provocative to venery. None of theſe forms how- 
ever are in the ſhops; the flowers are only known there 
as ingredients in 2 or 3 compoſitions. 

LIMB, limbus, the graduated edge of an aſtrolabe, quadrant, 
&c. It alſo denotes the primitive circle of any projection 
of the ſphere in plano; as alſo the outermoſt edge of the 
ſun or moon, when the diſc or middle part of either is hid 
in an eclipſe. 

The lower and upper Limb of the ſun are obſerved, in order 
to find his true height, which is that of his center. 

Lins, in botany, * outer edge of plants, their leaves and 
flowers. | 

LIME, calx, a white, ſoft friable ſubſtance, prepared of ſtone, 
marble, chalk, or ſome other ſtony ſubſtance by burning in a 
kiln. ; 

There are two kinds of Lime in common uſe in England, 
the one made of ſtone, and the other of chalk, whereof the 
former is much the ſtrongeſt. 

That which is made of ſoft ſtone or chalk, is the fitteſt for 


HTER, a kind of large broad boat, with fails and oars, | plaiſtering of ceilings, and walls within doors; and that made 


common on the river 1 hames, uſed for carrying goods, 


Cas e. 
L'GNUM Alzer. See Ales WOOD. 
Nuantities, in algebra, ſuch as are expreſſed by the 


{me letters, under the ſame dimenſions, or equally repeated | 


d each quantity: Thus 2 þ and 3 6 are like, but 2 0 and 
| 306 unlike, 
IKE ſigns, or ſymbols, in algebra, when both are affirmative, 
ot both negative : Thus + 6 f and + 12 f are like ſigns, 
Ur +74dand — 5 d are unlike. 
t Figures, in cometry, ſuch as have their. angles equal, 
the ſides about thoſe equal angles proportional: So 
* ney are in the duplicate ratio of their homologous ſides. 


7021, in the projection of the ſphere in plano, are parts ; 


er circles, containing an equal number of degrees with 
urg , end arches of greater circles. a 
"va figures, in geometry, ſuch as are contained under 
Enes, equal in number, and are to one another in the 
© ratio of their homologous ſides, 


of hard ſtone, is fit for ſtructures or buildings, and plaiſtering 
without doors, that le in the weather. 

And that which is made of a greaſy, clammy ſtone, is ſtron- 
ger than that made of a poor lean ſtone ; and that which 
is made of a ſpongy ſtone, is lighter than that made of a firm 
and cloſe ſtone ; that is again more commodious for plaiſter- 
ing, this for building. 

Before the ſtones are thrown into the kiln, they are to be 
broken to pieces; otherwiſe the air contained in their cavities, 
being too much expanded by heat, makes them fly with fo 
— violence as to damage the kilns. 
Alberti and Palladio ſay, that Lime will not be ſufficiently 
burnt in leſs than ſixty hours; and Alberti gives the marks of 
a well burnt Lime to be as follows, viz. that its weight is to 
that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialterate proportion; that it is 
white, light, and ſonorous ; that, when ſlaked, it ſticks to the 
ſides of the veſſel. To which Boeckler adds, that, when 
flaked, it ſends forth a copious thick ſmoke ; and Dieuſlant, 


| that it requires a great deal of water to ſlake it. + 
| be 
| 


The plant which produces them is one of the hexandria 


: 


The Lime when in its 
- taken from the kiln, is called calx viva, or quicklime : That 
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The beſt Lime in the world, on ve long expoſed to a damp 
aif, will moulder away into a powder and loſe all its virtue ; 
but this the more lowly, as it was originally the better made. 
perfect and unaltered ſtate, as newly 


which has lain in the air, till it has fallen to powder of its 
own accord, is called calx extincta; and that which has 
been thrown into water, and the powder it has fallen into 


| afterwards waſhed with ſeveral freſh waters, is called calx lota. 


Quicklime is burning and corroſive, and is never given inter- 
nally, but is ſometimes uſed in external applications, as made 


into paſte with orpiment, or with ruſma, and uſed as a 
depilatory. The calx lota is no longer a corroſive but a 


powerful deſiccative ; and the Lime water is of great ſervice 
internally in all cutaneous eruptions in the cure of obſtinate 
ulcers, and for diſeaſes of the lungs. It is generally to be 
continued a conſiderable time for this purpoſe. 

The preparations of Lime in uſe in the ſhops are, 1. The 
fimple Lime water juſt mentioned. 2. The aqua calcis mi- 
nus compoſita, the leſs compound Lime water. 3. The aqua 
calcis magis compoſita, or more compound * water. 
4. The cauſticum commune ſortius, the common ſtronger 
cauſtic. 5. The cauſticum commune mitius, the common 
milder cauſtic; and, 6. The aqua phagedænica, or phage- 


denic water. 


LIMITED Problem, in mathematics, that which admits but of 


one ſolution ; as to make a circle paſs through three points 
iven, not lying in a right line, &c. 


LYMIT'S of @ planet, its greateſt excurſion, or utmoſt Limits 


from the ecliptic, 


LimiTs of equations, in algebra, a method of diſcovering of the 


Limits of the roots of equations, by which their ſolution 
is much facilitated. ; 
Let any equation, as x3 3 ＋ 9er = © be propoſed, 
and transform it into the following equation. See 'TRANS- 
FORMA'TION of equations. 
„ 
. 
＋ 7e 
— 1 


Where the values of y are leſs than the reſpective values of 
x by the difference e. If you ſuppoſe e to be taken ſuch as to 
make all the coefficients of the equation of y poſitive, viz. 
- +ge —7r, Ze — 2pe +4, 34 —Þ3 then there 
being no variation of the ſigns in the equation, all the valves 
of y muſt be negative; and conſequently the quantity e, by 
which the valves of x are diminiſhed, muſt be greater than 
the greateſt poſitive value of x : And conſequently muſt be the 
Limit of the roots of the equation x3 —p x* + q x —* = 0. 
It is ſufficient therefore, in order to find the Limit, to enquire 
what quantity ſubſtituted for x, in each of theſe expreſſions 
* - p +gx—r, 33 — 2p ＋ 9, 3* — p, will 
me om all poſitive ; for the quantity will be the Limit 
required. | 
Having found the Limit that ſurpaſſes the greateſt poſitive 
root, call it m. And if you aſſume y=m — x, and for x 
ſubſtitute m — y, the equation that will ariſe will have all its 
roots poſitive ; becauſe m is ſuppoſed to ſurpaſs all the values 
of x, and conſequently m x (= y) muſt always be affirma- 
tive. And, by this means, any equation may be changed 
into one that ſhall have all its roots affirmative. 

Or, if — 7 repreſent the Limit of the negative roots, then by 
aſſuming y = x + n the propoſed equation ſhall be tranſ- 
formed into one that ſhall have all its roots affirmative ; 
for, + 2 being greater than any negative value of x, it fol- 
lows that y = x + # muſt be always poſitive, 


LYMNING, the art of | wes. in water colours ; and thus 


it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from painting in oil-colours. 

Limning is the more ancient kind of painting. In 1410 
John Van Eyck or John of Bruges firſt found out the method 
of 'painting in oil. Before this the painters all painted in 


water and freſco, on walls, wooden boards, &c. They 


uſually glewed a fine linen cloth over the boards, te prevent 
their opening; then laid on a ground of white; and, laſtly, 
they mixed up their colours with water and ſize, or with 
water and yolks of eggs well beaten with the branches of 
a fig tree; and with this mixture they painted their pieces. 
The white made of lime is only uſed in freſco, all the uſual 
colours being proper enough in Limning. The azure and 
ultramarine muſt always be mixt with ſize or gum : But 
there are always applied two lays of hot ſize, before the ſize co- 
lours are laid on: The colours are all ground in water, each 
dy itſelf, and as they are required in working, are diluted with 
ſize water, 

When the piece is finiſhed, they go over it with the white of 
an egg well beaten, and then with varniſh, if required. 

To limn or draw a face in colours ; having all the materials 
in readineſs, lay the prepared colour on the card even and 
thin, free from hairs and ſpots, over the place where the 
picture is to be. The ground being laid and the party placed 
in a due poſition, begin the work, which is to be done at 
three ſittings ; at the firſt, you are only to dead-colour the 
face, which will require * two hours. At the ſecond 
fitting, go over the work more curiouſly, adding its particular 


graces or deformities, couching the colo 
will take up about five hoes time. A iweety, Which 
. . t the third , 
you muſt finiſh the face, perf, all that h ſting 
imperſect and rough; putting the deep ſhadow. , deen It 
as in the eyes, brows, and ears, which e in dde ha, 
— ware the laſt 
work, and are not to be done till the hair, curtain . 0, 
ſide of the picture and the drapery be wholly Anne e dk: 

EINCTUS, a medicine of a form ſomewhat 4 
an electuary, and thicker than a fyrup, Ie 5. © in thy 
eclegma, ecleiftos lambative, and lohoc or lac f fle 

y ordered to be licked from a flick of len * g. 
taken out of a ſpoon. It is chiefly directed * em, or 

the mouth, fauces, ef » larynx, aſpera orders a 

lungs ; and is pre of emollient and — and 

ſometimes aſtringent ingredients, eleQuaries, 6, 0 

conſerves, pulps, powders, &c. which are of an a nts oils, 

LINE, in geometry, a quantity extended in length I leut. 
out breadth or thickneſs. It is formed by the nur With 
of point, See FLUXIONS. — 

ere are two kinds of Lines, namely, ri 
If the point A move towards B ( plate Nix ene lines, 
its motion it deſcribes a Line, which, if it poes th, 5) 3 
way to B, will be a right or ftraight line, all ge 
tend the ſame way. If the point go any r 
in one of the Lines AC B, or Ac B, it will 1 — 1 
crooked Line, as the upper Ac B; or two or m abe 
on, 1 in the lower AC B. ore fright 

ight Lines are all of the ſame ſpeci 

infinite number of different th ogg bo — 
there are different compound motions, or di ma be 
OP their ordinates and abſciſſa's. OP 
-urve Lines are either geometrical or mechanicyl - 
former are thoſe which — be found exattly in al — 
points ; the latter are thoſe, ſome or all of Whoſe poi 
are not to be found preciſely, but only nearly. 8 that Des 
Cartes defines —— Lines thoſe which may be expref 
ed by an algebraic equation of a determinate degree wich 
is called locus; and mechanical Lines thoſe which r 
be expreſſed by an equation of a determinate degree, 
Others conſidering, that notwithſtanding Des Canes me. 
chanical Lines, not being of a determinate degree, are nc 
leſs preciſe, and conſequently not leſs geometrical than the 
others, it being this preciſion which conſtitutes the peome- 
_ of a _ : For - reaſon they call thoſe Lines redy. 
cible to a determinate degree algebraical Lin 
which are not, — N * 
Lines are divided into thoſe of the firſt, ſecond, third, N. 
order. And Lines are either parallel, perpendicular, et 
oblique. 

LiNE, in phy and navigation, denotes the equator o- 
equinoctial 2 which is * the ſun ö ＋ the 
21ſt of March, and 21ſt of September. The Line on the 
earth is an imaginary circle anſwering to that in the bes- 
vens ; it divides the earth from eaſt to weſt into two equal 
parts, and is equally diſtant from the two poles : So that 
thoſe who live under the Line have the poles always in the: 
horizon. The latitudes commence from the Line. 

LIx E of the apſides, in aſtronomy. See APSIS. 

Fiducial L1NE, alhidade, index, dioptra, and mediclinium, 
is the ruler which paſſes through the middle of an aſtrclabe, 
&c. on which the ſights are fitted. 

LIx E of the Neaes, in aſtronomy, that which joins the nodes ct 
the orbit of a planet, or the common ſection of the plane 
of the orbit with the plane of the ecliptic. 

Geometrical LINE, in perſpective, a right Line drawn any how 
on the geometrical plane. 5 

Terreſtrial LIN E, or fundamental line, in perſpective, a ngit 
Line in which the geometrical plane and that of the draueit 
interſet one another. As the Line NI (plate XXXIX, 
fig. 16.) formed by the interſection of the geometrical plare 
LM, and the 414 plane HI. 

LINE of the Front, in perſpective, any right Line paralle] to de 
terreſtrial Line. 

Vertical Lins, the common ſection of the vertical and draught 

Viſual L1xz, the Line or ray that is ſuppoſed to pak from 
the object to the eye. 8 

Ling of Station, in perſpective, is, according to ſome, 6 
common ſection of the vertical and etrical planes: _ 
take it for the perpendicular height of the eye above 
geometrical plane; others a Line drawn on that plane 1 
perpendicular to the line expreſſing the height of the eye. 

Objective LINE, in perſpective, any Line drawn on the ge 
metrical plane, whoſe repreſentation is ſought for in 3 
draught or picture. an of the hot 

Horizontal LixR, in dialling, the common ſection of tie be. 
20n and dial-plane, iaterlellem 

Horary or Hour Lines, in dialling, the common 2 = 
of the hour-circles of the ſphere with the plane of the leck: | 

Subſtylar LINE, in dialling, that line on which N ar Circ 
dial is erected, bein the repreſentation of ſuch an ho 
as is perpendicular to the plane of that dial. don of de 

Eguinoctial LINE, in dialling, the common interſ | 
equinoctial and plane of the dial. the Gamez. 

LiNE of Meaſures, according to Oughtred, denotes ue 4 


LIN 


chat line in which the diameter of any circle to be 


projection of the ſphere in plano, it is 
e plahe of a great circle, perpendicular 
projection, atid that oblique circle which 
to the cojedted, interſects the plane of the projettion z or it 
oo ſection of a N through the eye 
por the center of the primitive, and at right angles 
paint oblique circle, which is to be projected, and in which 
10 any hy pole'of ſuch circle will be found. 

Direcbim, in mechanics, that Line wherein a body 
actually moves, or would move, if not hindered. 
ou Jenotes the Line that paſſes through the center of 
I al of the heavy body to the center of the earth, which 

t alſo paſs through the fulcrum of the heavy body. 
un „ Gravitation of a heavy body, a Line drawn through 
of gravity, and according to which it tends down- 


ds. | 
lr of the feifteſt deſcent" of 
the body Wil 


plane of the 


the 
LE of 


will 

another. 
ho plain Scale. See SCALE. 

8 his 5 are the Line of chords, Line of ſines, Line 

of tangents, Line of ſecants, Line of femi-tangents, Line of 


3 po Gunter's Scale, are the Lines of numbers, artificial 
ſnes, artificial tangents, artificial verſed fines, artificial ſines 
of mumbs, artificial tangents of the meridian Line and Line 
of equal parts. See Gunter's SCALE. | 

Lives of the Sector, are Lines of equal parts, chords, ſines, 

ts, 
hens metals, ſolids, planes. See SECTOR. ; 

Lixx, in fortification, ſometimes denotes a ditch bordered with 
its parapet 3 and ſometimes a row of gabions or facks of 
earth, ſet 
enemies fire. g 

Fundamental LIx E, the firſt Line drawn for the plan of a place, 
ſhewing its area. l , 

Ca! Lix E, that drawn from the point where the two demi- 
gorges meet to the point of the baſtion, 

Cura Lixe, that drawn 
of the baſtion. ; 

Ive Defence, that which repreſents the courſe of the bullet 
of 2ny fire-arms, particularly a muſket-ball from the plac 
where the muſketeer ſtands to defend the face of the a 

Lixe of Defence F Ti that drawn from the angle of the cur- 
tine to that of the oppoſite baſtion, without touching the 
face of the baſtion. We muſt never exceed 80d feet, the 
(itanc? at which a muſket- ball is ſuppoſed to do execution. 

Lust of Defence razant, that drawn from the point of the 
baſtion along the face, till it come to the curtine; and ſhews 
how much of the curtine will ſcour the fate. It is alſo called 
the Line of defence ſtringent or flanking. 

Livz of Appreach, or attack, the work which the beſiegers 
carry on under covert, to gain the moat and body of the 
place, 

I of Circumvallatior., See CIRCUMVALLATION. 

LiSE Cntravallation. See CONTRAVALLATION. 

LivEs of Communication, thoſe which run from one work to 
another, 
lr. more particularly denotes a continued trench with which a 
cicumvallation or contravallation is ſurrounded, and which 
an- e a communication with all its forts, redoubts, and 
tenailles. 


Lr of the Baſe, a right Line that joins the points of the two 
_ neareſt baſtions. | 
LINF, in the art of war, the diſpoſition of an army, ranged in 
order of battle, with the front extended as far as may be, 
that it may not be flanked. 
An army uſually conſiſts of three Lines; the firſt is the front, 
or advance-guard; the main body forms the ſecond, 
g which is the general's poſt; and the third is a reſerved 
"07, or the rear-guard. 
de common method of forming the Line is by ſubdiviſions 
the captains divided in the front and rear, but Bland, 
in his treatiſe of military diſcipline, is of opinion that that form 
ſhould be broke through, and that of marching by platoons 
ſubſtituted in its room. 
There Gould be 150 paces diſtance between the firſt Line 
wn the ſecond ; and twice as much between the ſecond and 
ag ave room for rallying. ; 
2 of Battle, in maritime affairs, alſo denotes the diſpoſition 
" : — on the day of engagement; on which occaſion 
* » (els are uſually drawn up, as much as poſſible, in a 
n t line, as well to gain and keep the advantage of the 
15 - to run the ſame board. 
5 % LINE, a veſſel large enough to be drawn up in the 


2 


me of battle. 


It 7 — oe . f . yo 
de Donarcation, or Alexandrian L1NE, a meridian paſſing 
uth of the river Maragnon and the capes of 


G Malabrigo, which Pope Alexander VI. drew on 
Node to terminate 
e ang 


der the mo 
Mama: and 
de 
(xt. 


* 


the diſputes between the crowns of 
ortugal, about their boundaries, in 1493: By 


dude circle in the projection of the ſpbere in | 


5 a heavy bedy, that wherein | 
fall the ſwifteſt poſſible from one point to | 


ſecants, polygons, numbers, hours, latitudes, me- | 


lengthwiſe on the ground, to ſhelter from the | 


from the angle of the center to that" 


which partition the Eaſt-Indies fell to the Portugueſe, axd 
the Weſt-Indies, then newly diſcovered, to byork 

Line, in fencing, that Line of the body directly oppoſite to the 
enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, right arm, and ſword ſhould 
always be found, and wherein feet ſhould alſo be placed 

18 inches aſunder. et en HS 

Lint, in genealogy, a ſucceſſion of relations, - in different 

degrees, all deſcending from the ſame common father. 

Dire Lixe, that which goes from father to fon, being the 
order of aſcendants and deſcendants. 8 

Collateral Luxx, the ſeries of thoſe who deſcend from ſome 
common father related to the former, but out of the Line of 
aſcendants and deſcendants. In this Line are placed uncles, 
aunts, . couſins, nephews, &c. 

LINE, alſo denotes a ſmall meaſure, particularly among the 
French, which contains the 12th part of an inch or 1 
ur of a foot. This Line geometricians ſubdivide into ſix 

nts. 

LINEA alla, in anatomy, a white Line which runs from the 
cartilago enſiformis to the os pubis, dividing the abdomen 

Exactly in the middle; and is formed out of the tendons 

of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles; 

It receives a twig of a netve from the intercoſtals in each 
of its digitations of indentings. 

LIMEAMENT, a fine ſtroke obſerved in the face that forms 
the delicacy thereof ; 
and occaſions the 
othet face. | | yy” 

[LINEAMENT, in painting, denotes the outlines of a face. 

LINEAR Problem, in mathematics, ſuch a problem as may be 

ſolved geometrically, by the interſection of two right lines: 

As 3 an inacceſſible height by means of two unequal 
ſticks, &c. It is alſo called a ſimple problem, and is capable 
but of one ſolution. | | 

LiNEAR Numbers, ſuch as relate to length only: Such is a 
number which repreſents one ſide of a plane figure. If the 
on figure be a ſquare, the Linear number is called a root. 

LINGUA*LIS Mvuſculus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the tongue 
taken notice of by Douglas : It ariſes, ſays he, pretty large 
and fleſhy from the baſis of the tongue laterally, and runs 
ſtraight forwards between the cerato and genio- gloſſus to the 
tip. It is hard to determine whether it ends there, or returns 
circularly after the ſame manner on the other ſide to the root 
of the tongue again. 

It ſerves to contract or narrow the ſubſtance of the tongue, 

and at the ſame time to bring it backwards and downwards. 

LINIMENT, linimentum, in pharmacy, a compoſition ſome- 
what thinner than an unguent, and thicker than an oil, 
uſed for anointing the body in various intentions, 

LINSEED, in pharmacy, a ſmall flat ſeed, of an oblong or 
oval figure, broad and obtuſe, or rounded at one end, and 
terminating in a point at the other: It is of a bright brown 
colour with ſome faint caſt of reddiſhneſs in it. e have it 
from our own fields, where the plant which produces it is 
cultivated for that purpoſe, beſides this occaſional one of pro- 
ducing a ſced for the ſervice of medicine. 

The plant is one of the pentandria pentagynia of Linnæus, 
and one of the herbe pentapetalæ vaſculifere of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers under the names 
of linum vulgare, and linum ſativum. 8 
Linſeed bruiſed and ſteeped in water gives it very ſoon a thick 
mucilaginous nature, and communicates much of its emollient 
virtues to it. It is anodyne, attemperating, and of great 
ſervice in ſuppreſſions of urine, from inflammation and heat; 
it envelopes the acrid ſalts of the urine, and prevents their 
vellicating and wounding the tender parts, and in ſome de- 
gree ſupplies the mucus of the bladder, when abraded and 
worn off, It is to be given in decoQtion or infuſion on theſe 
occaſions, and the infuſion is not to be made too thick or 
mucilaginous ; for in that caſe it loads the ſtomach, and breeds 
flatulencies in the inteſtines. 
The oil drawn from the feed, by expteſſion, is of excellent 
ſervice in coughs, pleuriſies, and many other caſes ; it opens 
the bowels, promotes expectoration, and either taken by the 
mouth or given in clyſters, is a noble remedy for pains in the 
bowels, and even in the paſſio iliaca. Great care is to be 
taken to have this oil genuine, and properly prepared; it 
ought to be freſh drawn for medicinal purpoſes, and that 
without the aſſiſtance of heat. It is in this caſe of a wy 
ood taſte and ſmell, but if heat has been uſed in the expreſ- 
80 or if it have been kept too long, it grows rank and 
offenſive, and is apt to nauſeate the ſtomach: In this caſe, 
if better cannot be had, a great part of the ill flavour may 
be taken off by ſhaking it thoroughly ſeveral times over in a 
large bottle, with freſh quantities of warm water, 

LINSTOCK, in gunnery, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, about three 
feet long, having at one end a piece of iron givided into two 
branches, each of which has a notch to hold a lighted match, 
and a ſcrew to faſten it there; the other end being ſhod with 
iron to ſtick into the ground. 

LV/NTEL, in architecture, the piece of timber that lies hori- 
zontally over Coor-poſts and window-jaums, both to ſupport 


the wall over it and bind the ſides of the wall together, 
LI/NUM, Flax, See the article FLAX. * 
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being what preſerves the reſemblance, 
relation of likeneſs or unlikeneſs to any 
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plant much uſed by 
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' infants from fucking, and adults fr 


LIP 


purge, and a powerful detergent. 


Livvm vivum, or incombuſtible. S& AMIANTUS. 
MONCETES, in heraldry, when more than two lions are 
- "borne in any coat of arms, and no ordinary between them. 
LIPOTHY/MIA *, or LirorsvchlA, in phyſic, a fainting 
* fit. dee SYNCOPE. | 


* Both the words are Greek, and formed of u, to leave, and 
„ mind, and ty, ſoul, or life, | 


LIPPITUDE, Uppituds in phyſic, is, according to Celſus, 
an ophthatmy or inff 


ammation of the eyes. See OPH- 


THALMIA. 


LIPS, labia, in anatomy.  _ | 
The cheeks and Lips form the fides and entry of the cavity 


of the mouth. They are formed in rat by the con- 


nexion of ſeveral fleſhy portions, of different breadths, fixed | 
round the two jaws, covered on the outfide with the ſkin 


and fat, and lined on the inſide by a glandulous membrane. 
Beſides this, the Lips have a ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance which 
' ſwells and ſubſides on certain occaſions, independently of the 
action of the muſcles; and is mixt with fat. 
The ſubſtance that ſorms the red border of the Lips is a col- 
lection of very fine, long, villous papillz, cloſely connected 
her, covered by a fine membrane; which ſeems to 
be both a continuation of the epidermis, and of that pellicle 


which covers the * membrane of the cavity of the 
mouth: This fub 


ance is extremely ſenſible. The internal 
membrane of the upper Lip forms a ſmall middle frenum 
above the firſt dentes inciſorii. 


The arteries which go to the Lips are ramifications of the 


external carotid, and principally of the external and internal 


' maxillary branches: See ARTERY. 
The veins are rarfiifications of the external anterior jugular, 


See VEIN, 


The herves of theſe parts come from the maxillaris ſuperior 
and inferior, which are branches of the fifth pair; and alſo 


from the portio dura of the auditory nerve, or ſympatheticus 


minimus, the ramifications of which are ſpread in great 


numbers on all theſe parts, and communicate very ſingu- 
tarly with the nerves of the fifth pair in ſeveral places. 


There is fo much variety in the muſcles of the Lips, in 


different ſubjects, that it is not at all ſurpriſing to find anato- 


' miſts difagree in the defcription of them. 


The muſcles of the Lips are uſually divided into common 


and proper; the common are thofe which end at the angles 


of the two Lips; and thoſe are proper which are fixed in 


one Lip only, which are again fubdivided into proper muſ- 


cles of the upper Lip, and proper muſcles of the under Lip. 


The common muſcles are the femi-orbiculares, ſupra-ſemi- 


orbiculares, buccinatores, and Zygomatict mayores, 
The proper muſcles of the upper Lip are the zygomatici 


minores, canini, inciforii laterales, and inciforti medii. 
Thoſe of the under Lip, the triangulares, triangularium 
collaterales, quadratus, inciſorii inferiores, and cutanei. 
The upper Lip is ſometimes moved by the action of the 
muſcles of the noſe, eſpecially the pyramidales ; and both } 
' Lips, either 


ointly or ſeparately, are moved by ſuction, 
without the aſſiſtance of their proper mufcles. 


The common muſcles of the Lips either draw both corners 


of the mouth at once, or only one at a time, according 
to the different direction of their fibres. The proper muſcles 
pull the different parts of the Lips m which they are inſerted. 
The buccinators, in particular, may ſerve to move the food 
in maſtication, 


Hare-Lirs, labia keporina, in phyſic, a diſorder in ſome perſons 


wherein the upper Lip is fo divided, as to reſemble a hare's 
Lip. This diviſion is ſometimes ſmall, at other times it is 
double, like the letter M, and then termed the double hare- 
Lip. Beſides the deformity cauſed V. this diſorder, it hinders 
om ſpeaking diſtinctly. 
Sometimes this accident happens to the lower Lip from the 
ill treatment of a wound, and this is called the ſpurious 
hare-Lip. 
In the true ſpecies which is born with the infant, the palate 
is divided either in part, or entirely to the nofe and uvula, 
and ſometimes the uvula is wanting. Sometimes part of 
2 or a tooth projects forwards into the ſlit, and, unleſs 
theſe are removed, the cure can never be perfected. 
When the hare-Lip is recent, or proceeds from a wound, it 
is cured by the knotted future; but when a part is Joſt, the 
needles muſt be uſed as in the true kind. Here the edges of 
the wound muſt be cut off with great circumſpection. 
If the fiſſure be large, the ſrænulum of the upper Lip muſt 
be divided with a pair of ſciſſars from the gum, and the 
Lips cleanſed with a ſponge, an aſſiſtant holding them cloſe 


together, whilſt the operator paſſes through them 2 or 3 
needles which muſt be of the ſtiffeſt gold, filver, or braſs, | 


and entcred from the left to the right. 
When the needles are thus paſſed, and the Lips cleanſed with 


a ſponge, a piece of ſtrong waxed thread or filk is to be faſt- | 
ened about one end, in the form of the figure 8 laid fide- | 
wiſe o, or circularly ; and thus, the margins of the Lips be- 


ing drawn together, the thread is knotted, 


botany, a medicinal 
common people ; being a rough harſh 


L1Q 


Ie is cuſtomary to dreſs i with ſoft lint dipped ; 

to ot (he, worn oh ally z this may 4 Boney arr 
but it is very inconvenietit in infants. The d add, 
is dreſſed with balſam of Peru ot forhe d. nll pan 
covered with lint and a comprefs,, addi „cn 

a ſticking plaiſter with four heads cim any, Proper 
two of which are faſtened on the right fide of th, * fle, 


＋ 
4 


two on the left, and ſecured wi 

Yet in infants the flicking plaiſter js *e.on ended 

There is no Gage from a profuſe 

prevents an inflammati '1 

of the ſuture and Ce. 9 cou agen 
e dreſſings ought not to be re 

day; and then, if every thing appear in dee — — 

ſhould be anointed 2 ina oe wo! 

and freſh lint between the gums and Lips oy balk, 

proceed as before. If the Lips of the wound „n 

| Joined, the middle needle, if there be three, or 
o_ if levy _— very carefully taken out. And 

wound ma 
* Y be opened every other day afterward, 


| 
. 

| Sharp ſays that the callous edges of the fiſſure m 
| 


; 
ir 


3 
ö 


4 


even with a thin pair of ſtraight ſciſſars, thr # ben 
Ke ae he 2 employs are three — * — 
„ an towards i | 
VP. eaſter perforation. IO . leck fr 
Lies, alfo denote the of the wounds 
external part of the . muliebre. 2 . 
LI 11 N 7 liguefactio, an operation whereby 
y is reduced to a liquid b ‚ , 
9 qui che ation of fire o hext, 


The word is Latin /iguefa&io, and der | 
liquid, and /acis, pls 8 — * 


LFQUID s, that which has the property of heide 8e 


| The word is formed from the Latin /iqui N 

from /iqueo, to melt. liquidur, Which is derive! 

LVQUIDS, in grammar, is applied to certain | 

| contradiſtinction to — 3 och are I, m, n, 2 in 

LIQUIDA/TION *, the reducing and aſcertaining ſome 4 
putable ſum, or the reſpective pretenſions which * ha 
may have to the ſame ſum. 


The word is Latin from /iquido, to aſcertain, or dear vp. 
LVQUORICE, li uoritia, ghoyrrhiza, and radix dulcis a ſweet 
root of conſiderable uſe in medicine. DO: 
The plant of which our Liquorice of the root is deſcribes 
by all the botanical authors under the name of gh 
vulgaris. It grows to 4 or 5 feet high, its ſtalks are hard ard 
woody, its leaves are ſmall and roundiſh ; and they ſtand 
many together on the two ſides of a rib, making what 
authors call a winged leaf. They are viſcous to the touch; 
the flowers are of the papilionaceous kind, ſmall and bluiſh. 
The plant is one of the diadelphia decandria of Li 
and of the herbe flore papilionaces ſeu legumineſe of Mr. Rær. 
Lian grows wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, 
and Germany, We have it not wild with us, but ve 
cultivate it in great abundance in Yorkſhire and many other 
parts of the kingdom ; and by the good order we keep the 
ſoil in, produce better roots, longer, evener, and more ſuccu- 
lent than are to be had from any other part of the worls, 
The reſt of Europe is in great part furniſhed by what grows 
about Bayonne and Saragoſſa in Spain. 
Liquorice is an excellent medicine in coughs, and all d. 
orders of the breaſt and Lungs. It obtunds the ſharpre' 
of acrid and ſalt humors. It is alſo recommended agent 
diſorders of the kidnies and bladder, and is ſaid to take ct 
the ſenſe of pain in many terrible complaints. It is = 
ingredient in almoſt all decoctions and ptifans, in wii 
it is eſteemed for obtunding acrimony, and for giving te 
whole a very pleaſant taſte, and drowning the worlt fizrc. 
of the other ingredients. | 
LiQuoRIcCE Juice, the inſpiſſated juice of the common Lique- 
rice root, and is brought to us in rolls or cakes, cover 
uſually with bay leaves from Spain and Holland, from die 
firſt of which places it obtained the name of Spaniſh act 
It is to be choſen firm but not tough, hard, and when broke?, 
of a fine ſhining ſurface ; ſuch as perfectly melts in the monit!, 
and does not taſte of burning, nor leaves any harſh or g') 
articles between the teeth. : 1 
he manner of preparing it in Spain is this: They i 
up the roots in the month of July; they clean them pence 
as ſoon as taken out of the earth, and then hang them “ 
the air till nearly dry; after this they cut them e 
flices, and boil them in water till the decoction ic en 
ſtrong; they then preſs it hard out to obtain al * 5 
they can from the root. They ſet this decoction by t0 et 
a little, and when it has depoſited its coarſeſt 3 
pour it off into veſſels in which they evapora® 3 
fire, ſtrong at firſt but milder afterwards, til 1 de fr 
of the conſiſtence of a thick extract; they then 1 uy 
go out, and, when the extract is ſo cool that they 8 
it, they take out large parcels of it at a time: ay gr. 
them well in the hands, they roll them out inte ** 


LS 


ttt 


11 1 


they cut out into ſuch s as they 


tic maſſe — them over a parcel of half dried bay | 


den pickup enough of them for a covering, which are 


2 condition laid in the fun till ealy dried: There | 


, rat icey mid, et eting h burn 
ͤ5 nce ng 1 . 
he ex092t 10 gend, are kme, for: A great deal of 
K is this juice is made in other places, but it is in great 
| other under boiled and conſequently ſoft, or is burnt. 
Fo der de has the ſame virtues with the root it is 
won” Jem. it is 8 famous remedy among the 
produced le for coughs and all diſorders of the brealt and 
It a commonly taken alone, holding a ſmall piece 
lug. q mouth till it gradually melts there; but the more 
RE way of taking it 1s in form of lozenges, of which 
many kinds which it is the baſis of; in theſe it 
* 4 with other pectoral ingredients, and has the advan- 
1 more eaſily in the mouth than in its own 
EF l is allo an ingredient in the Theriaca and ſome 
mo of the compoſitions of the ſhops. 
ST + in the cloth manufactory, the border of a ſtuff, &c. 
Ii e; width on each fide. 
„ The word is derived from the Latin /i/a, the incloſure of a 
held or city. ; 
doths and ſtuffs of filk, cotton, or wool have Lift, relat- 
"© +0 which ſeveral regulations have been made, | 
> denotes the incloſed ground where the ancient knights 
* their jouſts and combat; as being hemmed round with 
es, &c. ; Php 
My ry or liſtello, in architecture, alſo called cincture, 
filet, ſquare, and reglet, is 2 little ſquare moulding that 
crowns larger mouldings, and on occaſion ſeparates the flute 
ings of columns. | 
ANY *, in antiquity, denoted the proceſſions, prayersz 
ind ſupplications of the people for averting God's judgments 
or procuring his mercies. 
* The word is Greek Mania, which is derived from \uranuu, to 
{upplicate or intreat. 
luraxr, among the moderna, denotes a form of prayer, con- 
ifting of ſeveral articles, there being at the end of each an 
invocation * the _— terms. 
ITERA'/TI, men of learning. 
2 letrades, 4 the Chineſe, ſuch perſons as 
can read and write their language. It alſo denotes a parti- 
cular ſect among them, confiſting principally of their learned 
men, who ſpeak of the Deity as if he were no more than 
mere nature. ; 
LITERA'TURE, learning in general, ſcholarſhip. 
LITHARGE *, a metalline ſubſtance, formed of the ſpume 
of lead. 
* Theword is Greek >9-;;yr;>-, which is formed of 519. a ſtone, 
ard d;y.g&-, ſilver, becauſe it is found in the furnaces where 


filver is refined, . 


This preparation, or as it may be more properly called recre- 
ment of lead, is of two kinds, differing in colour, though 
in no other quality: The ancients, as well as ourſelves, 
obſerved this difference, and called the one, as we do, Litharge 
of gold, and the other Litharge of filver. This recrement of 
lead is not prepared by a formal proceſs on purpoſe ; it 1s 
collected from the furnaces where ſilver is ſeparated from 
lead, or from thoſe where gold and ſilver are purified by 
means of that metal ; but in the furnaces uſed for either of 
thele purpoſes, it is generally run into lead again to ſerve 
{or the ſame or other uſes. e Litharge ſold in the ſhops 
v produced in the copper works where lead has been uſed 
to purify that metal, or to ſeparate ſilver from it. Of all the 
1210s metalline and mineral ſubſtances which are ſeparated 
rom gold or filver by means of lead, there is none but copper 
which remains embodied in and intimately joined with that 
metal after ſcorification : The others being either not at all 
received into the body of it, or, if they are, being either de- 
ſtroyed before ſcorification ; or finally, if they remain mixed 
with it longer, they ſplit and deſtroy the veſſels. The recre- 
ment produced from this combination of lead with copper 
» Our common Litharge. It is of a yellower or redder 
Tut, as the fire has been more or leſs ſtrong ; and is always 
compoled of a multitude of thin flakes reſembling the ſpan- 
Ty of tale, in thoſe foſſils called micæ or glimmors. 

de greateſt quantities of Litharge are brought from Swe- 
8 Germany, and Denmark. Poland ſurniſhes ſome, as 
= alſo our own country, but the Dantzic kind is eſteemed 
= moſt valuable. The beſt Litharge is that which is moſt 
=cined and of the lirelieſt colour. Litharge on the whole 


18 ds : : 
— lead vitrified, either alone or with a mixture of 
r. 


Ucharge is ſoluble 


2 | in oil and all other unctuous ſubſtances, 
aud thus diſſolved ! 


ee it makes the baſis of a great part of the 
r. * and plaiſters of the ſhops. It is drying, abſtergent, 
il. S aſtrictive, and hence it is of great uſe in cleanſing 
LT AST poſing them to incarnate. 
old“, in phyſic, the ſtone in the bladder. 


5 * word is Greek, and derived from xd, to labour under 
one, which is formed of x98. a ſtone. 


LIT | 


It alſo denotes a kind of tubercle fike a hail-ftone in ene 
of the eyelids: Of this there are two forts ; the one called 


crithe or barley-corn, and the other Lithiaſis, being hard like 
a ſtone. 


The cure of both theſe diforders is ſuited to the different 


circumſtances attending them. If there be an inflammation, 
the pap of a roaſted apple ſoon diſpetſes the tumor, tho' ſome= 
times it only abates it. If it harden, apply the emplaſtrum 
diabotanum, or that of the abb& de Grace. If it do not 
diſperſe by theſe means, it muſt be opened with a lancet, and 
the concreted fleſh therein be carefully conſumed with a liquid 
cauſtic or lapis infernalis. Or rather, paſſing a crooked nee- 
dle threaded with ſilk through the tumor, make an inciſion 
with a lancet in the membrane that covers the tumor to- 
wards the edge of the eyelid, and with a pair of ſtraight 
ſciſſars cut the tumor as near its baſis as le. The 
wound is generally cured in eight days with a collyrium 
made of ten parts of water to one of ſpirit of wine. St. ves. 


LITHOCO/LLA , or Lttyocotivm, a kind of cement 


uſed by lapidaries to faſten their precious ſtones, in order to 
cut them; 


* 2s word is Greek, and formed of ai9S, a tone, and xivar 
glue. | | 

It conſiſts of reſin and brick duſt. For diamonds they uſe 

melted lead, putting them therein before it be quite cold. 

For other cements they mix marble duſt with ſtrong glue, 


__ to faſten their ſparks, they add the white of an egg and 
itch, 


LITHONTHRY'PTICS “, or LirnoxrRrics, Hithon- 


thryptica, in phyſic, ſuch medicines as are ſuppoſed to have 
the virtue of breaking or diſſolving ſtones in the urinary 


* The word is derived from the Greek x. a ſtone, and dym 
to break, 


LITHO'TOMY *, lithotomia, the cutting for the ſtone. 


The word is Greek, and derived from ., a ſtone, and 
via, to cut. : 

Mr. Sharp lays down the following method of ſearching 
for the ſtone : The patient being laid on an horizontal table, 
with his thighs elevated and a little extended, paſs the ſound 
with the concave part towards you, till it meet with ſome 
reſiſtance in peritonæo, a little * the anus; then turning 
it puſh it gently on into the bladder, and if it meet with 
an obſtruction at the neck, raiſe its extremity upwards, by 
inclining its handle towards you ; or if it does not then flip in, 
withdraw it a quarter of an inch, and introducing your fore- 
finger into the rectum, lift it up, and it will ſeldom fail 
to enter, 

Though upon ſearching we are aſſured of a ſtone in the 
bladder, there are ſometimes obſtacles that forbid the opera- 
tion either abſolutely or only for a certain time: That of 
greateſt conſequence is the gravel or ſtone in the kidnies, 
which is known by the pain in the loins, vomitings, retrac- 
tions of the teſticles, numbneſs of the thighs, and often by 
matter which the inflammation produces in the kidnies. 
Before the operation the patient ſhould be prepared with 
a gentle purge the preceding day, and a clyſter early in the 
morning. > 

There are four methods of Lithotomy : The firſt and moſt 
ancient is the apparatus minor, called alſo the Celſian or 
Guidonian method, or the old method ; the ſecond the appa- 
ratus magnus or Marianus's method, or the new method: 
The third is the apparatus altus, ſectio hypogaſtrica or Fran- 
conica. By this the inciſion is made at the lower part of 
the abdomen in the anterior ſide of the bladder, immedi- 
ately above the os pubis; whereas in the reſt it is made in 
the peritonæum, between the anus and ſcrotum. The ſourth 
and moſt modern was invented towards the end of the laſt 
century, and is termed the lateral operation, frere Jaque's or 
Ran's method. 

The firſt method is now entirely laid aſide, though Heiſter 
thinks it is practicable on boys under fourteen, the time 
limited by Celſus and Albucaſis, becauſe the ſtone may be 
brought to the peritonæum. 

The wound of the bladder in this operation is made in the 
ſame place, ſays Sharp, as is now practiſed in the lateral 
method; but its being impracticable on ſome ſubjects, and 
uncertain in all others, has made it be univerfally exploded : 
So that nobody now makes an inciſion without the direction 
of a ſtaff, When we cut directly upon the ſtone, it is much 
ſafer to puſh it back farther into the bladder, when it lies 
in the neck, and lay hold of it with the forceps, than endea- 
vour, with the ſcoop or fingers, to force it outwards. When 
it lies at the extremity of the urethra, on the outſide of the 
bladder, the wound of the urethra may be made Jarge enough 
to turn it out with the fingers, or the end of ſome lender 
inſtrument. 

The apparatus major is practicable on infants only, but 
attended with great danger and difficulty in adults. Mr. Sharp 
orders the patient to be laid on a ſquare horizontal table, 
3 feet 4 inches high, with a pillow under his head, his legs 
and thighs bent, and his heels made to approach his buttoc 
by tying his hands to the bottom ef his feet with a _—_— 


— — — —— — — — 2 — — 3 * 
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of ſtrong ligatures, and .paſs a double ligature under one of 
his bs and carry the four ſtrings round his neck to the] 
other ham; then, paſſing the loop underneath it, make a knot, |. 
by threading one of the ſingle ends through the Joop, After} + 
| this the hight are 0 be widened and fury 
e operator, dipping a ſteel gre catheter in oil, conveys | |, 

it through the —— into the bladder; and being aflured| 


ſupported. by 


there is a ſtone, turns the crooked part in the bladder towards 


the left ſide of the peritonaum, but the handle and penis to-| -: b 
wards the right inguen ; then delivers it tq the, aſſiſtant who | 


holds up the ſcrotum in the other hand. He next lays bold 
of the integuments of the peritonzum with the fingers of his 
left hand, and with the knife in his right makes a longi- 


_ tudinal inciſion downwards about the middle of the left fide 
of the peritonæum, near the ſuture, through, the. fat: Then 
he feels for the catheter and divides the urethra in a direct 


line downwards, ſo that the end of the knife may pals into 
. the groove. of the catheter. The external orifice ſhould be 


proportioned to the patient's habit and the ſiae of the ſtone, 
. about two inches long in children, and three or four 
in adults. 7 


After a' proper inciſion, the ſurgeon takes a male Te 
dips it in warm oil, and having paſt it through the groove 


and neck of the bladder into the bladder itſelf, extracts the 


catheter. The male conductor being thus paſt, à female 
conductor is introduced upon it, and conveyed ſafely into the 
- bladder; then a ſtraight forceps warm and dipped in oil, and 


ſhut very cloſe, is conveyed between the conductors. 


* firſt I introduce my fore · finger dipped in oil before the forceps. 


If the forceps open eaſily, it is a ſign they are in the bladder. 


Aſter the forceps is introduced and the conductors withdrawn, 


and the ſtone laid hold on, with one jaw under it and ano- 
ther above, the forceps muſt be gently brought towards the 
rectum and the ſtone extracted downwards, becauſe the parts 
dilate "more eaſily that way. If the ſtone lie concealed in 


the bladder, the operator muſt, with the two firſt fingers 


of the left hand paſt into the anus, elevate the ſtone and 


force it into them. 


When the ſtone is too large to be extracted whole, it muſt 
be broken by a forceps with teeth, and the fragments drawn 
out one by one: But if too hard to be broken or extracted, 
the wound ſhould be healed, or a fiſtula left for the diſcharge 
of the urine. 

It is not agreed what parts are to be divided in the apparatus 
major. 

The ſtone being thus extracted, and the bladder cleared, 
the wound is cleanſed with a ſponge, the ligatures untied, and 
the patient put to bed, and the wound now dreſſed with doſſils 
of ſcraped lint. If the hæmorrhage be too profuſe, it may 
be ſtopped by _— of lint dipped in a proper ſtyptic, and the 
arteries compreſſed with the fingers till it = Theſe muſt 
be covered with a linen bolſter and a large ſquare compreſs, 


without a plaiſter, ſecuring the whole with the T bandage 


or that with four heads. If they are ineffectual, the artery 
may be tied up with a crooked needle and thread. 
After dreſſing, the patient ſhould have plenty of ptiſan, bar- 
ley-water, a gently compoſing emulſion, &c. 

he high operation was revived by Dr. James Douglas, 
and performed by his brother John Douglas. It is performed 
as follows: the patient being duly prepared, and laid in a 
proper ſituation, a hollow ſilver catheter with a flexible lea- 
thern tube at one end is to be introduced into the bladder ; 
to the tube muſt be fitted a large ſyringe for the injecting 
ſo much warm water, barley-water, or milk, as the patient 
can bear: When this is done, the catheter is extracted; 
then, while an aſſiſtant introduces his two fore-fingers into 
the anus, to elevate the ſtone and bladder, the operator 
ow an inciſion in a right line through the ſkin, fat, and 
abdominal muſcles immediately above the oſſa pubis. The 
external wound ſhould be three fingers breadth long in chil- 
dren, and four in adults ; then introducing the left index 1 
feel for the liquor that diſtends the bladder; I then make 
an inciſion into the bladder immediately above the juncture 
of the ofla pubis ; then I paſs a ſmall knife into the body of 
the bladder towards its neck, ſo as to make a ſmall wound 
with the point only ; through this aperture I paſs a crooked 
or ſtraight knife armed with a button, whereby I enlarge 
the wound upwards, the breadth of one or two fingers. I 
then introduce my left index to draw the upper part of the 
bladder towards the navel, and then enlarge the wound 
downward : Immediately after I introduce the fore-finger of 
the other hand and examine the ſize and ſituation of the 
ſtone, and accordingly I enlarge the wound either upward or 
downward, in order to extract it. 
When the ſtone is extracted and nothing leſt, the wound 
is covered with a linen cloth or compreſs, the patient put 
to bed, and ſome dry linen cloths laid on that cloth, and 
the whole ſecured with a compreſs and a large tolded napkin 
brought round the abdomen. Some few hours after the 
wound ſhould be dreſſed with lint ſpread with digeſtive oint- 
ment, and a plaiſter and thick compreis laid over it, &c. 
The fourth method which is called the lateral operation, 


is performed by Chiſelden thus: Nrery thing being properly 


But — and compreſſing the urethra by an aſhſtant's ing nh 


= 


\»the patient's pulle low, after-the operation, he a 
to the arms, which effeQually raile- his Fre : 
wound grow callous, he lays on à pie; of "bliſter 

to erode it, by which new fleſh pullulates and 
unites. 3. If the wound be putrid, he mixes 
caſe with ſome digeſtive ointment; -- , 
omen are leſs ſubjeR to the ſtone in the b 
and their, 74. paſſages are more ſhort — 
in general, the ſtone, being but ſmall, diſcharges ; 
the urine, and when it happens to increaſe ; 
we have many inftances of its eomin away nas 
Douglas propoſes to extract a ſmall ſtone in a | 
dilating the urethra with a tent of gentian root, os nay by 
ſponge. But when the ſtone is 1 + he —— 
high operation, diſtending the bladder with — * th 
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vagina, and then making an- inciſion into A 
diately above the os pubis. This, Heiter £2 ew 
proper method, when the ſtone is very large, — ihe : 
yourig and healthy; but with Morand, when the 
mall, he prefers the apparatus major or minor | 
Upon the whole Lithotomy appears to be — 
thod alone, but the ſurgeon muſt be ls. x 2 ined 10 
choice by the particular 2 — of th Cafe, Heh! 


LIFT TER *, leftica, in antiquity, a kind of vehicle 
upon ſhafts, eſteemed the moſt eaſy and — = 
carriage, ee 

* The word is derived from the Latin le&u;, ; 
| __ commonly a quilt 3 to a Litter os ten 

LIY/TTORAL *. Shell, in natural hiſtory, ſuch ſea-ſhells 2 
are always found near the ſhore, in contradiſtinction to the; 
found 'in the bottom of the ſea, which are called pelagiz. 

The word is formed from the Latin littoralis, which is decired 
from /ittzs, the ſea-ſhore. . 

LITURGY *, denotes, in general, all the ceremonies belone- 
ing to divine ſervice ; in a more reſtrained ſenſe it fionific., 
among the Romaniſts, the maſs, and among us the romma 
prayer. | | 

The word is Greek >ure;yia, ifying the ſame thing, ard 
formed of vu, 1 rn "Ok, | * 

LVTUS, in medicine, the ſame with liniment. See LIN. 
MENT, ; 

LFTUUS, in antiquity, the ſtaff uſed by the augurs, in form 


of a crozier. 


LIVER, hepar, in anatomy, a large and pretty ſolid mak 


of a dark red colour, a little inclined to yellow, ſituate 
immediately under the arch of the diaphragm, partly in the 
right hypocondrium, which it fills almoſt entirely, and party 
in the epigaſtrium, between the appendix enſiſormis and ipina 
dorſi, and terminating commonly in the left hypochondrium, 
into which it ſometimes runs a conſiderable way. The fgue 
.of the Liver is irregular, it being arched or convex on the 
upper part, unequally concave on the lower, and very thick 
on the right and back ſides. Towards the left and attend 
ſides, its thickneſs decreaſes very much, and terminates then 
by a kind of edge; and its breadth is more extended from 
right to leſt, than from before backwards, The Liver maj 
be divided into two extremities, one great, the other imal; 
two edges, one anterior, the other poſterior ; two ſides, 5 
ſuperior and convex, which is ſmooth and poliſhed, 2 
proportioned to the arch of the diaphragm; and one infer 
concave and uneven, with ſeveral eminences and er 
It may likewiſe be divided into two lateral parts called ee 
one of which is termed the t or right lobe, the - xr 
the ſmall or left lobe. These two lobes are Giftinguines 
above by a membranous ligament, and below very 2 
by a conſiderable ſciſſure lying in the ſame direction = 1 
ſupcrior ligament. The eminences on the concave f " 
the Liver belong to the great lobe. The principal e 
nence is à ſort of triangular or pyramidal apophyis I 
backward, near the great ſciſſure, which diftingu gf ; 
two lobes. T'his triangular eminence is termed oben oh 
eclii, or, ſimply, the ſmall lobe of the Liver. One di . 
angles advances a conſiderable way toward the Thi 
the lower fide of the great lobe, and 1s loſt there 
angle 1 call the root ot the lobulus. Towar 
there is another eminence leis prominent but 
to, this emiwience and the former the ancients g. 
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Toll 
The deprefiions on the concave or lower fide of 


tes the two lobes, which 
m the eminences already 
where it 1 by a 
N t depths, in different ſubjects. This is 
2 ſciſſure of the Liver; and in ſome ſubjects, 
i in an intire tube. The ſecond depreſſion is ſituated 
part of the two eminences of the ou lobe, 
mae dy the ſinus of the vena poxtæ, ſo ed by the 
and becauſe it lies between the eminences of the ſame 
ancient rh third depreſſion is backward, between the great 
ume. Spigelii; and the vena cava paſſes through 
wege fourth is a kind of ſulcus, between the lobulus 
t mall lobe of the Liver ; which, in the foetus, ſerved 
, us canal loſt in adults, in which it ap- 
receive à VenO f . P 
„ as a kind of ligament. This ſulcus is in ſome 
pe fre 4 continuation of the t ſciſſure, and joins the 
mea cava, by an acute angle. ſides theſe four depreſſions 
den is one on the fore part of the great lobe, in which 
_ 1-bladder is lodged, and it fometimes runs as far as 
2 — where it forms a ſmall notch. We may likewiſe 
— among theſe depreſſions, a ſmall cavity in the poſte- 
xr and — part of the lower ſide of the great lobe, by 
hich it reſts on the right kidney; and likewiſe a ſuperficial 
cnity in the left lobe, where it runs over the ſtomach, 
Laſtly, on the 3 — of = Liver, _ is 3 
on to 0 whi ves paſſage to the 
= dor and ceſophagus, near the * where the vena 
cava deſcends; and we ſometimes meet with ſciſſures on both 
es of the Liver which are not ordinary. 
The convex fide of the Liver is commonly connected to 
the diaphragm by three ligaments, which are only continu- 
ations of the r lamina of rp 1 One 
the edge of the extremity of each lobe, and one in 
£ maddle — they are — ly termed right, middle, 
— left li Th re is a cellular ſubſtance in the 
left ligaments. e 
el each, in which the blood-veſſels and Iympha- 
tics run, and which ſends off a kind of lamina into the ſub- 
fance of the Liver. The _ 1 3 
» orcat lobe to the cartilages of the falſe ribs; and the 
* Le or that of 1 lobe is oſten double, and 
ahances toward the middle ligament. This middle ligament 
beyins below the great ſciſſure of the Liver, near the emi- 
nences called portæ; and from thence paſſes through the 
anterior notch, and over the convex fide of the Liver, as the 
wion of the two lobes, and is fixed obliquely in the dia- 
phragm. It is Iikewiſe fixed along the upper and inner part 
of the vagina of the right muſculus rectus of the abdomen, 
in ſuch an oblique manner, as to be nearer the linea alba 
below than above. Beſides theſe ligaments the great lobe of 
the Liver is likewiſe connected to the _ ala of the tendi- 
nous portion of the diaphragm, not by a ligament, but by a 
broad and immediate 4. Vinh pr oo the intervention of 
the membrane of the peritonzum, which is only folded quite 
round this adheſion, and to form this external membrane 
af all the reſt of the body of the Liver. This broad adheſion 
b commonly, though improperly, called ligamentum corona- 
num; but in the firſt place it is not a ligament, as has 
been already obſerved ; and ſecondly it is not circular, but 
oral and very oblong : It is not in the upper part of the con- 
rex fide of the Liver, but along the poſterior part. of the great 
lobe; the broad extremity of the adheſion lying near the 
_ and 1 n the right 9 2 
oncrium. The middle ligament, called improperly liga- 
mentum hepatis ſuſpenſorium, contains in its EE a 
kick white rope, like a round ligament, which was the 
unblica! vein in the fortus. Thus the lower part repreſents 
2 fax, the convex edge of which is ſharp, and the other 
rounded : All theſe ligaments ſerve to keep the Liver in its 
Poper ſituation, and to hinder it from inclining too much 
towards either fide : But we muſt not imagine that any of 
dem ſerve to ſuſpend it, becauſe it is ſufficiently ſupported 
* ſtomach and inteſtines, eſpecially when they are filled. 
den the ſtomach is empty, or when we faſt longer than 
"nary, it is a common expreſſion to ſay, the 3 
Punches us, As the Liver is not then ſuſtained by the ſtomach 
ad inteſtines, it deſcends by its own weight, and, princi- 
dz means of the middle ligament, pulls the diaphragm 
* with it, It is in that place therefore, that we have 
* wieaſy ſenſation, and not at the ſuperior orifice of the 
* ere commonly believed. The right or great 
tel oY Liver, which lies in the right hypochondrium, 
„eme right kidney, by a ſmall ſuperficial depreſſion 
Drementioned . . * N b . P 
oned ; and it likewiſe covers a portion of the 


jo 


colon 4 - 
Py = the pylorus. About 2 of the ſmall or left lobe lie 
© mile of the epigaſtrium, and the remaining third 
* . apces Ove 


tum: The, © r the ſtomach, towards the left hypochon- 
"gy _ mall lobe is ſituated almoſt horizontally ; the 
. 5 mw much inclined, and its thick extremity 
iner, on * in 2 perpendicular direction to the right 
wien 3 . it lies in the manner already ſaid. This 
Wk uſe to diſtinguiſh the different parts of the 

wounds and chirurgical operations. It may like- 
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wiſe ſerve to direct us in examining a Liver taken out 
of the body ; the ſituation of which may be otherwiſe very 
eaſily miſtaken eſpecially that of the parts of the concave 
ſide. The paſſage of the vena cava, between the body of 
the great lobe and the lobulus Spigelii, may likewiſe ſerve 
for a rule, in placing a detached Liver in its true ſituation. 
The Liver is compoſed of ſeveral kinds of veſſels, the ramifi- 
cations of which are multiplied in an aſtoniſhing manner and 
form, by the intertexture of their capillary extremities, an 
innumerable collection of ſmall, pulpy pd 


table corpuſcles, 


which are looked upon to be ſo many organs deſigned to 


ſeparate from the maſs of blood a particular fluid termed 
the bile. The greateſt part of theſe veſſels, from one end 
to the other, is included in a membranous vagina called cap- 
ſula venz portæ, or capſula Gliſſoni, from an Engliſh author 
who has deſcribed it particularly. The veſſel which carries 
the blood to the Liver, is called the vena portz, for the 
reaſon already given. In the deſcription of the veins it is 
obſerved that the vena portz might be conſidered as two 
large veins, the trunks of which are joined endwiſe, and ſend 
out branches and ramifications in oppoſite directions to each 
other; that one of theſe veins is ramified in the Liver, the 
other lying without the Live, and ſending its branches and 
ramifications to the viſcera of the abdomen ; and laſtly, that 
the firſt of theſe large veins may be termed vena portz hepa- 
tica, the other vena portæ ventralis. 
The particular trunk of the vena portz hepatica is ſituated 
tranſverſely between the broad anterior eminence of the great 
lobe of the Liver, and the root of the lobulus, in a parti- 
cular ſciſſure, and forms what is called the ſinus of the vena 
portæ. From this ſinus five principal branches go out, which 
are afterwards divided into millions of ramifications, through 
the whole ſubſtance of the Liver. At this place the vena 
portz lays down the common office of a vein, and becomes 
a kind of artery, as it enters, and is again ramified in the 
Liver. The extremities of all theſe ramifications of the 
trunk of the vena portæ hepatica end in the pulpy, friable 
corpuſcles, which ſeem to be thick, villous folliculi, when 
examined through a microſcope in clear water, 
It is in theſe folliculi that the bile is ſecreted, and it is im- 
mediately collected in the ſame number of extremities of 
another Lind of veſſels, which unite by numerous ramifications 
into one common trunk. Theſe ramifications are termed 
port bilarii, and the trunk ductus hepaticus ; and the rami- 
hcations of theſe two kinds of veſſels are inveſted together by 
the capſula of the vena portz. 
The blood, deprived of this bilious fluid, is reconveyed to 
the heart, by a great number of venous ramifications, which 
afterwards unite into three principal branches, beſides others 
which are leſs conſiderable, that terminate in the vena cava, 
and are called by the name of venæ hepaticz : The capil- 
lary extremities of the ramifications of the vena cava join 
thoſe of the vena portæ, and accompany them through the 
Liver; and yet the great branches of both veins interſect 
each other in ſevera! places. When we cut the Liver in 
ſlices, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, in each lice, the ramifications 
of the vena cava from thoſe of the vena portz ; the firſt 
being thinneſt and largeſt, and adhering cloſeſt to the ſub- 
ſtance of the Liver; whereas thoſe of the vena portæ, which 
are inveſted by the cellular capſula, appear to be A little 
rumpled, when empty, becauſe the cellular capſula ſubſides, 
when it is cut; but the other veins remain uniformly open, 
their ſides adhering to the ſubſtance of the Liver. 
The Liver receives from the cæliac artery a particular branch 
termed arteria hepatica, which, being very ſmall, when 
compared with the bulk of that bowel, ſeems deſigned only 
for the nouriſhment thereof, and not for the ſecretion of the 
bile. The plexus hepaticus, formed by the nervi ſympathetict 
maximi and medii, furniſhes a great number of nerves to the 
ſubſtance of-the Liver. The ramifications of the artery, and 
nervous plexus, are included in the cellular capſuJa, together 
with thoſe of the vena portz and porti bilarii : The pul- 
ſation of this artery has been, by ſome anatomiſts, taken for 
that of the capſula ; and by this, they have endeavoured to 
explain the arterial function of the vena portæ: But they 
have not conſidered, that the blood in this vein does not 
require to be pumped forward ; becauſe ſo ſwift a motion 
would have been prejudicial to the ſecretion of the fine oil of 
the bile ; for which a flow and almoſt an inſenſible motion is 
neceſſary. The Liver is covered exteriorly by a particular 
membrane or coat, which is a continuation of the perito- 
næum: There is likewiſe a membranous or filamentary ſub- 
ſtance, which runs through the whole bowel, and connects 
the ramifications and extremities of all its veſſels to each 
other: This ſubſtance ſeems to be a complicated production 
of the capſula of the vena portæ, and of the external mem- 
brane of the Liver. The outer ſurface of this coat is very 
ſmooth, but its inner ſurface is uneven, being made up of 
a great number of thin membranous laminæ, between which 
we obſerve, very diſtinctly, numerous lymphatic veſſels on 
both the convex and concave ſides of the Liver; but it is 
more difficult to trace thoſe which accompany the filamentary 
ſubſtance through the bowel. I have already obſerved that 
the ſubſtance of the Liver is principally made up of pulpy 
71 friable 
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friable corpuſcles, each of which is bounded, and in a manner 
ſurrounded, by a particular expanſion of the capſula Gliſſoni; 
and all theſe expanſions are connected by common ſepta, in 
ſome meaſure reſembling a honey- comb: "Theſe corpuſcles 
have ſeveral angles eſpecially in the inner ſurface of the 
Liver; but near the ſurface they are raiſed in the form of 
{ſmall tubercles: Their pulpy texture ſeems like radiated 
tufts, a ſmall void ſpace being left in the middle of each. 
If we blow through a pipe into the venz portz, vena cava, 
arteria hepatica, or trunk of the pori bilarii, but eſpecially 
through the two veins, we obſerve the Liver to ſwell, and 
the corpuſcles, near the ſurface, are raiſed and become more 
ſenſible ; If we blow with much force, we burſt theſe cor- 
puſcles, and the air, getting between them and the external 
membrane, raiſes it from the ſubſtance of the Liver, in 
bliſters. 
"The ductus hepaticus or trunk of the pori bilarii, having run 
a little way, joins another canal, called ductus cyſticus or 
veſicularis, becauſe it comes from the veſicula fellis : Theſe 
two united trunks form a common trunk, named ductus 
communis cholidochus, becauſe it conveys the bile : This 
duct, having reached the incurvation of the duodenum, infinu- 
ates itſelf through the coats of that inteſtine, and opens into 
the cavity thereof, not by a round papilla, but by an oblong 
orifice, rounded at the upper part and contracted. at the 
lower, like the ſpout of an ewer, or like a common tooth- 
picker : The edges of this orifice are raiſed broad and plaited ; 
as we may ſee by making this portion of the duodenum ſwim 
in clear water : At the entry of this orifice, we ſee another 
ſmaller opening, diſtinct from it, which is the orifice of the 
ductus pancreaticus. 
Plate XL. fig. 1, 2. exhibits the Liver freed from its pa- 
renchyma. 
Fig. 1. repreſents the flat part of the Liver, together with 
the moſt conſpicuous veſſels in it. A, "That part of the Liver 
which lies next to the back. B, Its right fide. C, Its an- 
terior edge. D, Its left ſide. E, The vena cava, where 
it paſſes through the diaphragm. E1,E 2, E 3, its three 
3 branches diſtributed almoſt through the whole Liver. 
„ The vena portæ turned upwards, that other veſſels may 
be the more eaſily ſeen. F 1, F 2, F 3, F 4, four branches 
of the vena portæ diſtributed to ſeveral quarters of the flat 
part of the Liver, but the fifth branch is not obſerved on this 
fide. G, The gall-bladder. H, H, The vena umbilicalis be- 
come a ligament. I, The ductus communis choledochus. 
K, The canalis venoſus now performing the office of a liga- 
ment. L, The trunk of the vena cava deſcendens. a, A 
ſmall portion of the membrane inveſting the Liver. 5, That 
part of the diaphragm which ſurrounds the vena cava. c, The 
biliary duct. d, The cyſtic duct. e, "The place where the 
veſſels meet. f, The — artery. o, 06, The hepatic 
nerves. p, p, p, p, The common capſula laid open. g, g, 
The lympheducts. mn, m, m, &c. The ſmaller branches 
of the vena portæ. , n, n, &c. The ſmall branches of the 
vena cava. 
Fig. 2. repreſents the convex part of the Liver, together with 
the veſſels fituated in it, A, "The ſuperior part of the Liver 
which lies next to the back. B, Its right part. C, Its 
lower interior part. D, The left part of the Liver. E, The 
trunk of the vena cava above the diaphragm. F, The finus 
of the vena portæ. F 1, F 2, F 3, F 4, Four branches of 
the vena, portz diſtributed in four different directions through 
the Liver. F 5, The fifth branch of the vena portæ, which 
could not be deſcribed in the preceding figure. G, The gall- 
bladder. H, H, The umbilical vein. I, The ductus com- 
munis choledochus. 2, a, a, a, The ſmall ramifications of 
the fifth branch of the vena portæ cut off, that the other 
veſſels may be the more diſtinctly ſeen. , That portion 
of the diaphragm where it is joined to the vena cava. c. The 
biliary duct. d, d, The cyſtic duct. e, The angle where 
theſe veſſels are joined. m, m, n, &c. The ſmaller branches 
of the vena portæ. , u, , &c. The ſmaller branches of 
the vena cava. | 
Fig. 3. A, The convex part of the Liver. B, Its right part. 
C, The concave part of the Liver. D, Its left part. E, The 
trunk of the vena portz turned upwards, that the other 
veſſels may be the more eaſily ſeen. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, The five 
larger branches of the vena portæ. F, The ductus commu- 
nis choledochus. G, The biliary duct, and its firſt diviſion. 
H, The cyſtic duct. I, The gall-bladder. a, 4, a, a, &c. 
The common capſula laid open. 56, 6, b, b, b, The ſubdivi- 
ſions of the biliary duct. 


LiveR of antimony, the fame which the chemiſts call crocus 


metallorum, a preparation of antimony, made in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Take of antimony one pound, nitre fourteen ounces, and 
common ſalt two ounces ; powder them finely and mix them 
well : Set a crucible in the fire, and, when it is red-hot, 
put in the mixture, by a {poonful at a time; when all is 
in, ſhut the door of the furnace, Let the matter ſtand in 
a ſtrong fuſion half an hour; then take it from the fire, 
and caſt it into a warm greaſed mortar, 

Its operation is emetic ; but the infuſion of it in white wine 
or Canary is generally uſed, 0:1c ounce of the crocus, in pow- 

* 
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der, being put into a quart of wine; Which . 

15 to tour ounces. 2 * diren from a 

V, in law, the delivery of poſſe 
which held of the king in — or knights ſe a 

Livery Nele, is a delivery or wb + ra 
ments, or things corporeal, to him who hath ;: 
bability of right to them. 

LIVRE, a French money of account, conſiſtin 9 
each ſol containing twelve deniers.— The 8 Of 20 ſo, 

1 — and Pariſis. ure 1B of y 
IVRE Tournots, contains twenty ſols Tournoi 

N twelve deniers Tournois. 2 each (1 
IVRE Parifis, is twenty ſols Pariſis, each 
worth twelve derniers Pariſis, or fifteen r. | 
So that a Livre Pariſis is worth t five ſols Tamas 
The word Pariſis is uſed in oppoſition to 7 is, beg 
the rate of money, which was one fourth hicher „ e d 

_ Tours. 18 Sher at Paris the 

LIXVVIOUS, Exiviate, in chemiſtry, ſuch f. 
tracted from the aſhes of burnt — by he, bag 

LIXFVIUM, a lye, or water impregnated with the e. 
burnt vegetables. 0 0 
What is left aſter the evaporation of ſuch a lic, : 
lixivious ſalt. gur i led; 
Lixiviums are of great uſe in medici bleachin 
works, &c. | XY © lugg. 

LOA'DSTONE. See MAGNET. | 

LOAM, the common ſuperficial earth conſiſting of cla wit 
ſmall admixture of ſand. It alſo denotes a fort d 
made of a reddiſh earth, by tempering it with 3 

5 . &c. * E 

BBV, or antichamber, in building, an outer che | 
before the principal room of an apartment, where fern 
and ſtrangers wait till the perſon to be ſpoken with | , 

y leiſure, &c, a N 

OBE“, in anatomy, denotes each of the two parts of ws; 
the jungs conſiſt. dee LUNGS. And it is likewi — 
to the diviſions of the liver. 

The word is derived from the Greek 242%, the extreniy g 

a thing. : 

Lon, alſo denotes the tip of the ear. See EAR. 

Losg, is likewiſe applied to fruit and grain, as the hen 
conſiſts of two Lobes that compoſe the body thereof, Ay 
all grains, even the ſmalleſt, have two Lobes, as Dr. Grey 
has obſerved. 

LO'BULE, lobulus, lobellus, a little Lobe. Thus the c«; d 
fat are called lobuli adipoſi, and the extremities cf de 
bronchia, which end in little knobs, are called lobul pu- 
monum. And even each lobe of the lungs is divided ing 
ſeveral leſſer ones that conſiſt of a great number of lit 
round veſicles which communicate with one another, % 
LUNGS. 

LOCAL *, ſomething ſuppoſed to be annexed or peculiar to 
particular place. 

The word is Latin /ocalis, avd derived from locus, a place. 


Loc Al Medicines, localia medicamenta, in phyſic, ſuch medics 
as are deſtined to operate upon particular parts; or, ma 
frequently, they denote external applications. | 

LocaL Problem, in the mathematics, ſuch a problem is & 
pable of an infinite number of different ſolutions, as the pou 
that is to ſolve it, may be indifferently taken within a cc 
extent; which is called a geometrical locus. 2 
Such a problem 4 be either ſimple, as when the _ 
ſought is in a right line ; plane, when it is in the circunts 
rence of a circle ; ſolid, when in the circumference of a conic 
ſection; or ſurſolid, when in the perimeter of a line of 2h 
kind, 4 

LocaL Colours, in painting, ſuch as are proper to each ove. 
in a picture, in contradiſtinction to clair obſcure, which cot- 
ſiſts wholly of black and white. 3 

LOCALIS Membrana, in anatomy, the ſame with pla ma 
See BRAIN. : RE 

LOCATION, in the civil law, an act by which any 83 
let out upon rent: Conduction denoting the action 0! 
who takes it on. 3 

Tacit LOCATION, when the perſon who takes, a_ * 
the premiſes beyond the term of his leaſe, which one 77 
do, by the civil law, for a year on the lame _ 

LOCH “*, lohoch, in pharmacy. See LINCT A 

* The word is of Arabic original, and is fil r L 
the apothecaries. ter th 

LO'CHIA, in phyſic, the purgations of the m_ york 11 
birth. Theſe conſiſt, generally, for the two ma gon 
kind of bloody ſeroſity, and gradually no "hole 1 
viſcous, and leſs in quantity; which, during the 1 
cannot be determined, ſome women having 10 oy 
leſs : Nor can the duration of the flux de limi 
particular time. 

The Lochia ſometimes flow in too large 
on account of ſomething retained in the U r fal © 
vents it from contracting duly; or 2 too 97 deten © 
agitation of the blood. If it proceed from le, de 6 
ſomething in the uterus, this muſt, i pole? ogg 


PL, 


LOC 


LOG 


| But if it proceed from & too great flutdity 
gray by the of the blood, — decoctions of barley, 


of — opiates, and aſtringents are to be admi- 


niſtered- deficiency in the Lochia, or their utter ſup- 
But 7 all elible means ſhould be uſed to procure 
gene diſcharge. For this purpoſe mild anti- acids, 
this k —_ aperients are to be exhibited. But great ſtreſs 
aue 0 on aperient and relaxing topics, clyſters, fomen- 
rations, plaiſters, liniments, cupping on the inferior parts, 


haave adviſes not to be bleed in the abovementioned 


diſorders, without the utmoſt neceſſity. 


„ LO/CI, a term uſed by Boerhaave, who informs us 


up there is in the mY a decreaſing ſeries of veſſels, namely, 


that the firft order o veſſels are adapted to receive the red 

dules of the blood; the next are 1 ſmaller and 

the ſerum; the next the lymph; and the next in 

till finer fluids; now when the red globules are pro- 
into the Veſſels deſtined for the conveyance of ſerum, 
and ſo forth; this he calls error Loti. 

K, a well known inſtrument for ſecuring doors, &c. and 
only to be opened by a key. : 4 ; 

VLAMENTA, in botany, little diſtin& cells or parti- 
thin the ſecd-veſlels of plants. 


order 


tions wi 


LOCUS geometricus, in geometry, denotes a line, by any 


ant of which a local or indeterminate problem is ſolved. 
* nieht line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the equation, 
i is called Locus ad rectam; if a circle, Locus ad circu- 
Jum ; and theſe were called plain Loci: If a parabola, hyper- 
hola, Locus ad parabolam, hyperbolam, &c. And thoſe were 
called ſolid Loct. : * : 
Wolfius and the moderns more anger" poor | divide Loci 
into orders, according to the number of dimenſions to which 
the indeterminate quantities riſe. & 
When in an equation there are two undetermined quantities, 
x and y, then for each particular valve of x there may 
be as many valves of y as it has dimenſions in that equation. 
So that if A P (a part of the indefinite line A E) repreſent x, 
and the perpendiculars P M (plate XXXIX. fig. 21.) re- 
preſent the correſponding values of y, then there will be as 
many points (M) the extremities of theſe perpendiculars or 
ordinates, as there are dimenſions of y in the equation. And 
the values of P M will be the roots of the equation ariſing 
by ſubſtituting for .x its particular value A P in any caſe, 
From whence it appears, how when an equation 1s given, 
you may determine as * of the points M as you pleaſe, 
and draw the line that ſhall paſs through all theſe points ; 
which is called the Locus of the equation. 
When any equation involving two unknown quantities (x 
and y) is propoſed, then ſubſtituting for x any particular 
value AP, if the equation that ariſes has all its roots poſi- 
tive, the points M will lie on one fide of AE; but if 
any of them are found negative, then. theſe are to be ſet 
of on the other ſide of A E towards m. 
If for x, which is ſuppoſed undetermined, you ſubſtitute a 
negative quantity, as A p, then you will find the points M, 
m, are taken in, that it may ſhew all the values of y cor- 
reſponding to all the poſſible values of x. 
If, in any caſe, one of the values of y vaniſh, then the point 
M coincides with P, and the Locus meets with AE in 
that point. 
If one of the values of y becomes infinite, then it ſhews that the 
curve has an infinite arch: And in that caſe the line PM 
becomes an aſymptote to the curve, or touches it at at infi- 
nite diſtance, if A P is itſelf finite. 
If, when x is ſuppoſed infinitel great, a value of y vaniſh, 
then the curve approaches to A F. produced as an aſymptote. 
If 7 values of y become impoſſible, then ſo many points M 
vaniſh, 
From what has been aid it appears, that when an equation 


is propoſed involving two undetermined quantities (x and y) 


fre may be as many interſections of the curve, that is the 
«cus of the equation, and of the line PM, as there are 
dimenſions of y in the equation; and as many interſections of 
the curve and the line A E as there are dimenſions of æ in the 


—— 
L STA, in botany, the tender extremities of the branches 


2 BY as, it is ſuppoſed, St. John Baptiſt fed on in the 
uvernets, 

DGMENT, in military affairs, ſometimes denotes an en- 
rampment, but more frequently, a work caſt up by the 
es during their approaches, in ſome dangerous poſt, 
Lach they have gained, and is made by caſting up earth, 
2adions, Paliſades, wool-packs, faſcines, &c. 
* a ſmall triangular piece of board uſed on board a ſhip ; 
= one end of which a convenient quantity of lead is caſt, 
I ſwim upright ; the other end being faſtened to the 


06-11% 
LINE, a line ſaſtencd to one end of the Log 


and wound 
und a reel, of 


ana is generally divided into certain ſpaces, which are, 
why 7» at leaſt to be, ſuch a proportional part of 2 nautical 
on O of which make a degree of a great circle) as half 

"te, the time allowed for the experiment, is of an hour. 


LOG 


Now a common nautical or ſea mile, according to an-expe- 
riment of our countryman Mr. Richard Norwood, with 
which the French nearly agree, is = 6120 Engliſh feet, 
which being divided by 120, the half minutes in an hour, 


pres $1 feet for the diſtance between each diviſion on the 

og-line. | | 
Theſe diviſions or ſpaces are called knots, becauſe at the 
end of each diviſion there is a piece of twine with knots 
in it reeved between the ſtands of the line; whereby the 
number of diviſions or knots run off the reel, during the mi- 
nute, are readily counted. | 
And, becauſe it is requiſite that the Log be out of the eddy 
of the ſhip's wake before they begin to count, therefore, 
theſe knots or oP begin at the diſtance of 10 fathoms 
or 60 feet from the Log, at which point, for the more ready 
diſcovering it, there is faſtened a piece of red rag. 

The Log-line being thus prepared and wound upon a reel, 
heave the Log overboard from the poop, and as ſoon 
as the Log is out of the ſhip's eddy, or the red rag at your 
hand, let your aſſiſtant turn the : minute-glaſs ; then veer the 
line from off the reel (which eaſily turns, as the ſhip ſails 
from the Log) till the 3 minute glas is run out, at which 
time ſtop the line, and the number of knots, intercepted 
between your hand and the red rag, will ſhew how far the 
ſhip has run in that time, and, conſequently, her rate of 
ſailing, For ſince the diſtance, comprehended between each 
knot, bears the ſame proportion to a nautical mile as ; a 
minute does to an hour; therefore, as many knots as are run 
out in half a minute, ſo many miles will the ſhip fail in an 
hour ; ſuppoſing her to move with the ſame velocity, during 
that time. 

But as many accidents attend a ſhip during a day's failing, 
ſuch as the variableneſs of the winds, the different quantity 
of fail carried, &c. it will be neceſſary to heave the Log at 
every alteration z but, if none of theſe alterations be percep- 
tible, yet it ought to be conſtantly hove, at leaſt, every hour. 
As the Log-line is apt to ſtretch and ſhrink, and the! minute 
Bas to alter, they ought to be often examined, and when 
ound amiſs, rectified. 

The | gram of our ſeamen, upon a ſuppoſition that 60 
Engliſh miles are equal to a degree of a great circle, make 
the diſtance between knot and knot but 42 feet; but as 
this ſuppoſition is evidently falſe, it were greatly to be wiſhed 
that they would conſtantly uſe the former limitation, being 
in every reſpect as eaſy, and much more ſure and certain; 
and the rather, as they are at the ſame time obliged by expe- 
rience to ſhorten the + minute glaſs nearly four 1 
ogy is nothing leſs than — one blunder by ano- 
ther. 

Loc-B3oARD, a table divided generally into five columns, in the 
firſt of which is entered the hour of the day; in the ſecond, 
the courſe ſteered; in the third, the number of knots run off 
the reel each time of heaving the Log; in the fourth, which 
way the viind is; and in the fiſth obſervations of the weather, 
variation of the compaſs, &c. 

LoG-n00Kk, a book ruled in columns like the Log-board, into 
which the account on the Log-board is tranſcribed every day 
at noon ; from whence, after it is correQed, &c. it is entered 
into the journal, 

LOGARVFTHMIC, or Loc ARITHMETICAIL, any thing re- 
lating to the logarithms. 

Loo ARIT HMI Curve, a curve which explains the nature and 
properties of logarithms, and is delineated in the following 
manner: 

Upon the line A G (plate XXXVIII. / 23.) infinitely 
extended each way, let there be taken AB, BC, C, 
DE, EF, &c. towards the right hand; alſo AO, OP, 
&c. towards the left, all equal among themſelves ; and 
from the ſeveral points P, O, A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. 
let there be drawn the lines RP, OQ, AH, BI, CK, 
DL, EM, FN, &c. equal in length to the ſeveral lines, 
in the geometrical ſcale of proportional lines, infinite in num- 
ber ; theſe therefore will repreſent ſo many terms in the 
progreſſional of proportionals of which the line A H repre- 
ſents unity. Now if the extremities R, Q, H, I, K, L, 
M, N, &c. of the geometrical ſcale of mean proportionals 
be connected together by right- lines, the figure PRNF 
will be a polygon, conſiſting of more or ſewer ſides, accord- 
ing as the terms in the ſcales of mean proportionals are 
more or fewer in number. 

In the diſtances AB, B C, DE, E F, &c. are biſſected in 
the points 6, c, d, e, f, &c. and from theſe points be drawn 
lines, as bi, ch, dl, em, fn, &c. perpendicular to A G. 
which will be ſo many proportionals between A H, BI, 
CK, DL, E M, F N, &c. there will ariſe a new ſcale 
for a ſeries of proportionals between A H, BI, CK, DL, 
EM, FN, &c. double in number to thoſe of the former ſcale. 
And if the extremities H, i, I, &, K, I, L, &c. be connected 
together by right-lines, we ſhall have a new polygon, con- 
fiſting of a greater number of ſides; but each ſide leſſer in 
magnitude, 

Aﬀer the ſame manner, if the diſtance between every two 
terms be continually biſſected, and to each of the points, fo 
found, there be applied a ſeries of mean proportionals, the 


number of terms in this new ſcale, as alſo the ſides of the 
Mm polygon. 


LOG 


' polygon, will, by this means, become infinite; and each ſide of 


the polygon will be leſs than any given right-line, and conſe- 
Queney the polygon will be changed into a curve-lined figure; 
ince every curvilinear figure may be conſidered as a po lygon 
of an infinite number of fides. Ihe curve thus deſcribed is 
called the Logarithmic curve, in which, if the right-lines A H, 
BI, &c, which ſtand at right-angles to the axis A G, repre- 
ſent ſo many terms in a ſeries of numbers in geometrical pro- 


reſſion, the portions of the axis A B, B G, &c. between. 


the place of unity and any given term, will ſhew the place 
or order that each number in the ſcale of geometrical propor- 
tionals obtains from the place of unity in the ſame ſeries. _ 
'The diſtance therefore between any two numbers, in this 
continued ſcale of geometrical wn; is the logarithm 
of the ratio of theſe two numbers the one to the other. See 
LOGARITHMS. 

LoGarrramic Spiral. If the quadrant of a circle AN B 
(plate XXX VIII. fig. 24.) be divided into any number of 
equal parts, in the points N, n, u, &c. and from the radii 
CN, Cn, Cn, &c. be cut off C. M, Cm, C m, &c. conti- 
nual proportionals, the points M, n, n, m, &c. will be in 
the Logarithmic Spiral. And there may be imagined an infi- 
nite number of Jifferent curves of this kind. 
LO'/GARITHMS +, a ſet of artificial numbers ſo proportioned 
among themſelves, and adapted to the natural numbers, as 
to perform the ſame things by addition and ſubtraCtion, as 
the latter do by multiplication and diviſion. 


* n is formed from the Greek xyS», ratio, and aphuz;, 
number. 

Logarithms, juſtly eſteemed one of the greateſt and moſt uſeful 
diſcoveries that the laſt century has produced, were firſt in- 
vented by John Neper, baron of Marchiſton in Scotland, 
and by him firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in the year 1614, 
and ſoon after by himſelf and Mr. Briggs (then Savilian 
profeſſor of geometry in the univerſity of Oxford) reduced into 
a better form and publiſhed in London in the year 1624, in 
the ſame form and manner as they are uſed at this day. 
Logarithms may be conſidered as, and are uſually defined 
to be, a ſeries or rank of numbers in an arithmetical progreſ- 


ſion, fitted or adapted to a ſeries of numbers in a geometrical | 


rogreſſion; that is, 
f to a rank of continual proportionals in a geometric progreſ- 
ſion, from 1 ſuppoſe, 
I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, &c. 
be accomodated a rank of numbers, continually proportional 
in an arithmetical progreſſion beginning from 0. Suppoſe 
a O, I, 2, 3, 4» 5 6, Jy XC. 
Inſomuch as, for every multiplication or diviſion of the terms 
in the geometrical progreſſion, there is an anſwerable addition 
or ſubtraction of the correſpondent terms in the arithmetical 
progreſſion ; that is, as 2, the ſecond term in the geometric 
ſeries, multiplied by 4, the third term, produces 8, the fourth 
term in the ſame ſeries; ſo 1, the ſecond term in the arith- 
metic ſeries, added to 2, the third term, produces 3, the fourth 
term in the ſame ſeries; and again as 16, the fifth term in the 
geometric ſeries, divided by 2, the ſecond term, produces 8, 
the fourth term in the ſame ſeries ; or univerſally, if inſtead 
of 2, the ſecond term in the geometric ſeries, we ſubſtitute x, 
nnd, in the room of 1, the ſecond term in the arithmetical 
ſeries, we ſubſtitute a, that is, if to a ſeries of geometrical 
mean proportionals as, 
I,x,xx, x3, xt, , , x", &c. 

be accommodated a ſeries of arithmetical mean proportionals, as, 

o, a, 24, Ja, 44,5a, 6 a, 7 a, &c. 
Inſomuch as the multiplication of any two terms in the geo- 
metric ſeries, as x and x*, produces the term , which 
anſwers or correſponds to the term 3 a in the arithmetic 
ſeries, the ſum of the terms à and 2 @ in the ſame ſeries, 
and the divifion of any two terms in the firſt ſeries as & 
by x, produces x*, which correſponds with the term 2 à in 
the ſecond ferics, the difterence between the correſpondent 
terms 3 @ and à in the ſame ſeries; and, inaſmuch as this is 
the eſſential property of the Logarithms, therefore, the terms 
in the latter ſcries are the Logarithms of their correſpondent 
terins in the firſt ſeries ; and, becauſe the terms @ and x may 
ſtand for any numbers taken at pleaſure, therefore Loga- 
rithms, may be of as many different forts as there can be 
aſſumed different values of the quantities x and à. 
If the quantity @ in the ſecond ſeries be put equal to 1, 
then the ſeveral terms of the ſecond ſeries, viz. 
| O, I, 2, 3,5 47 5» 6, 75 &c. 
become the indices or exponents of the ſeveral reſpective 
terms or powers in the firſt progreſſional ſeries of geometrical 
proportionals whoſe firſt term is 1 and ſecond term x, inaſ- 
much as they point out the places or diſtances that each 
term obtains from unity; for example, as the number 5 in 
the ſecond ſeries ſtands againſt the quantity x* in the firſt 
ſeries, it points out and ſhews that the quantity x” is the fifth 
place from unity; in like manner, as the number 6 in the 


ſecond ſeries ſtands againſt x” in the firſt ſeries, it ſhews that 
the quantity x* 1s the ſixth place from unity, and that the 
quantity x is that which immediately follows: And hence it is | 
that Logarithms are ſometimes deiined to be the exponents of 
indices of the powers of the reſpective numbers to which 


. they belong. 


. ſquare root, &. of any number, in order to find out a ſeries 


* 
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In the progreſſional ſeries of geometric prog... 
tween — terms 1 and x be inſerted > portion, ifs. 
which is „ x, its index will be 5, inaſmuch Peper 
from unity will be but one half of the diftane ib diſtad 
_ and, conſequently, the root of x will = Of x fron 
2: In like manner, if between x and & we ing. | led h 
| meg its index will — and 2 or z, inaſmy 
iſtance from unity is once a diſta W | 
- _ place fad b —_ of x frm 
ain, if between 1 and x be inſerted 
he firſt of theſe will be the cube root of x 0 Prop, 
index will be 3, inaſmuch as its diſtance from the *, din 
is but of the diſtance from x, from the ſame plan a. Ble 


and, conſequently, x is expreſſed by xi 7 mit, 
that the index of unity is o, N 2 it follow, 
N 5 any 3 from itſelf, "uy Cannot b. 
e ſame ſeries of geometrical proporti 
continued on the contrary fide of . _— May be 
left hand, and, which, therefore will decreaſe * the 
manner, or in the ſame ratio, as the terms pl = lame 


right hand increafes, on the 
EF Way YE 
For the terms PF. pw, PF 2? EP I, x, ** x, a, 5 N. 


are in the ſame geometrical progreſſion continued 

all the ſame common ratio; wherefore, — 

diſtance of x from unity towards the right hand is * 
de, 


1 5 
or + 1, the diſtance of — from unity towards the left hand, 
which is equal to the former, is negative or — I, which i 
therefore the inde of — and, conſequently, 


written x — . 


Again, inaſmuch as x* is on the right fide of unity, and pal. 


I 


tive, and its index + 2 the index of -A, which is x fa dt 

- ; 

tant from unity on the contrary fide, or towards the et 

hand, will be negative, and — 2, and, conſequent, 4 i 
x? 


the ſame with : In like manner 1 is the fame wid 
= and & ſame with 72 3 whence it comes to paß that 
the negative indices ſhew that the terms to which they belons 
are as far diſtant from unity toward the left hand, as the 
terms whoſe indices are the ſame and poſitive, are remove 
from unity on the contrary fide, or towards the right hand, 

Again, as between 1 and x, in the ſeries increaling from at 
on the right hand of unity, may be inſerted a mean proportion 
as x, and between this mean proportional and unity be 
inſerted another mean proportional as / x, and between the 
laſt mean proportional and unity be inſerted another mea 
proportional as x, &c. whoſe reſpective indices will be 


3» 3» ; &c. ſo between unity and the next term = ute 

ſeries decreaſing from unity, or on the leſt hand of unity, 

may be inſerted a mean proportional as 7. whoſe correſpon- 
ay 


dent index will be — ;; and, again, between this mean 
proportional and unity, may another mean proportional a | 
I 
* 
between this and unity may another mean proportional 
be inſerted ; the index will be— f, &c. and, as this may 
be done between any other two terms of the. progreſſion, 
it follows, that between any two terms may an infinite num- 
ber of mean proportionals be inſerted, whoſe reſpeRve u- 
dices will become the Logarithms of the reſpective terms d 
which they belong: And as theſe mean proportional the 
greater they are in number between the two terms of any 
ratio, the nearer do they approach to a ratio of equality, Wa 
their correſpondent indices or exponents. 
Hence, we are let into the reaſon of the ancient way of mk. 
ing Logarithms, and which was made uſe of by their iſ 
inventors, and that was to extract the ſquare root out of the 


be inſerted whoſe correſpondent index will be— 2, and 


of continual mean geometrical proportionals; till the num 
of cyphers contained between unity and the firſt ſign! be 
figure of the root was equal to the number of places wo 
intended Logarithm ſhould conſiſt of, and at the fame 8 
to find out a large number of correſpondent mee : 
means, which would be the true Logarithms of the ges 
trical means reſpectively, 

And how a this * is, may be eaſily gueſel 2 
any one who has been at the pains to extract the 8 ee 
a 4 number; and may be gathered from this, 9 
a Logarithm to ſeven places only requires at lea 5 15 
tions of root out of root, the ſquare conſiſting of i n 
at leaſt; and that, if in any one of the operations 
happens to creep in, the whole work muſt be repre Logs 
From what has been faid we may obſerve, 1 of uni 
rithm of any number is the Logarithm of the yo 10 
to the number itſelf; or it is the diſtance uy roperts 
and the ſame number, in the geometrical ſcale of Prof , 


LO G. 


; by the number of proportionals con- 
nals, and d * : ** rithms therefore expound the 
rained bet = at every number obtains from the unit's place 
. * continued ſeries or ſcale of proportionals, infinite in 
in | | 

der. ity and the number 10 there be ſuppoſed 
Thus if yy 4 nh proportionals, that is, if the number 
10,000,007 in the 10000000th, the place from unity being 
10 deP there will be found 3010300 of ſuch proportionals ; 
1 and 2 he number 2 will be placed in the 3010300th place 
ht e between 1 and 3 there will be found 4771213 
from _—_ proportionals, or the number 3 will ſtand in the 
4 zth place in the infinite ſcale of proportionals, which 
4771121 10000000, 3010300, 4771213, are therefore the 
ä of 10, 2, and 3; or, more properly, the Loga- 
ar” of the ratio's of thoſe numbers one to the other. 
rithms © between unity and the number 10 there be ſuppoſ- 
Again, . finite ſcale of mean proportionals, whoſe number is 
geg. that is, if the number 10 be placed in the 
2592913 it place from unity, in the infinite ſcale of propor- 
23025 3 1 and 2 there will be found to be 6931471, 
1 "þ roportionals ; and between 1 and 3,10986122, &c. of 
8 12 oO proportionals; ſo that, if the firſt term of the ſeries 
* x, the ſecond term will be **, the third &, &c. 


ud if the number 10 be ſuppoſed to be the 10000000th | 


: ies, the number 2 will be the 301030oth term, 
—— will be the 4771213th term in the ſame 
feries ; and, conſequently, &, = 10, Kees = 2, and 

113 = 4, &c. and, again, if the number 10 be ſuppoſed 
the 2302585 1ſt term in the ſeries, the number 2 will be the 
603147 ift term, and the number 3, the 109861 22nd term in 
the (ame ſeries ; and, conſequently, in this caſe, 62 
10, 1% = 2, and & ee! == 3, &c. : 

And as the infinite number of mean proportionals between 
any two numbers may be aſſumed at pleaſure, hence Loga- 
tb ms may be of as many different forms (that is, there may 
de as many different ſcales of Logarithms) as there can be 
aſſumed different ſcales of mean proportionals between any 
wo numbers. Every number therefore is ſome certain 
er of that number which is placed next to unity, in 
the infinite ſcale of proportionals between unity and the given 
number, and the index of that power is the Logarithm of the 
her. 
— therefore may be of as many ſorts as you can 
fume different indices of the power of that number whoſe 
arithm is required. 
And becauſe the ratio of unity to any number is meaſured 
of ratiuncula contained in that ratio, we may therefore value 
ratio's by the number of ratiuncula contained in each ratio; 
nd may conſider them as quantitates ſui generis, beginning 
rom the ratio of 1 to 1 = ©, Deng affirmative, when the root 
is increaſing, but negative, when decreaſing. 
do that ratio's are to each other as the number of like and 
equal ratiuncula contained between the two terms of the 
ratio; wherefore, if the ratio of 1 to 10+contain 100090000, 
&c, equal ratiuncula, that of its duplicate, or of 10 to 100, 
will contain 20000000, &c. that of its triplicate or of 100 
to 1000, 30000000, &c. of the ſame ſimilar and _ 
ratiuncula ; ſo that the Logarithms of numbers of the valucs 
of ratio's are in an arithmetical progreſſion ; and hence 
aiſeth the common definition of Logarithms, viz. the Loga- 
nthms are a ſeries of numbers in an arithmetical progreſhon 


| 'fitted or aſſigned to a rank of numbers in a geometrical pro- 


eſſion. 


the diſtance between unity and any number be ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt always of the ſame number of mean proportionals as 
10000000, &. or, which is the ſame thing, if we make 
the ratio of unity to any number of ratiuncula, the magni- 
tudes of each, in this caſe, will be as their number in the for- 
mer; fo that, if between unity and any number propoſed 
Here be taken an infinity of mean proportions, the infinitely 
{mall augment or decrement of the firſt of thoſe means from 
wity will be a ratiuncula ; and becauſe this is always pro- 
Portonal to the momentum or fluxion of the ratio of unity 
to the ſaid number, and ſince in theſe continual proporti- 
cnals all the ratiuncula are equal, their ſum, or the whole 
tio, will be as the ſaid momentum or fluxion is directly; 
udereſore, if the root of the infinite powers be extracted ou 
11 number, the difference between that root and unity 


de as the Logarithm of that number; ſo that, the infinite 
root of an 


ber is eat 


May be foun 


number being found, the Logarichm of that num- 
computed. How the infinite root of any number 
d, ſee BINOMIAL Series. 


en what has been ſaid the uſe of Logarithms may be 


Very ea! 


is th ly underſtood ; for ſince addition of Logarithms 
e 


xy lame as multiplication of natural numbers, therefore, 

* "ever one number is to be multiplied by another, it is 
45 uy out their Logarithms, and adding them together, 
/ e. 


umb. 7 ſum vill be a third Logarithm, whoſe natural 
being taken out of the tables, will be the product 
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ſubtracting the Logarithm of the diviſor from the Logarithm 
of the dividend, and the remainder will be the Logarithm of 
the quotient. | 

As every fourth proportional is found by multiplying the 
ſecond and third numbers together, and dividing their product 
by the firſt number; fo the Logarithm of every ſuch fourth 
proportional will be found by adding the Logarithms of the 
ſecond and third numbers together, and ſubtracting from their 
ſum the Logarithm of the firſt, This renders all the opera- 
tions by the rule of proportion very compendious and eaſy ; 
this compendium is chiefly uſeful in ttigonometry, both plane 
and ſpherical. 

And as powers are raiſed by multiplying the root into itſelf, 
&c. therefore, in railing powers by the Logartthms, we have 
nothing more to do than to multiply the Logarithm of the 
root by the index of the power, and the product will be the 
Logarithm of the required power. And, on the contrary, 
the root of any power is extracted by dividing the Logarithm 
of the reſolvend by the index of the power, the quotient 
being the Logarithm of the root required. 

LO'GIC “, dialeckica, the art of uſing our reaſon aright, not only 
with regard to ſimple ideas, but alſo judgme.1s and diſcourſes. 

* The word is Greek >y;xy, ſignifying the art of reaſoning, 

and formed of ., diſcourſe. 

By Logic we know whatever can be the object of human 
underſtanding, in as far as it diſcovers the ways of knowin 
aright in general, and delivers thoſe rules by which the wn, 
of man may be directed, fo as not to wander from the path 
of right reaſon. 
It is divided into four parts, according to the divers reflecti- 
ons we make on the four operations of the mind. "The 
firſt relates to ſimple ideas; the ſecond to judgment or pro- 
poſitions wherein there lies truth or falſhood ; the third, to 
diſcourſe or ſyllogiſm ; the fourth to method, or the orderly 
digeſting of our thoughts. 
Logic may be diſtinguiſhed into natural and artificial : Na- 
tural is that force of the mind by which it rangeth its thoughts, 
or diſcourſeth ſpontaneouſly without obſerving any order : 
Artificial Logic is that which is acquired by practice, and at 
hrſt took its riſe and increaſe afterwards from various obſer- 
vations made on the actions of the mind. 
It is farther divided into doctrinal and practical; the firſt deli- 
vers the ſeveral rules, as to perceiving, Judging, and reaſon- 
ing ; the ſecond applies thoſe rules to uſe. 
It is believed that the diſciples of Pythagoras formed the ſcheme 
and principles of the art; Ocellus was the firſt who uſed 
the method of elements. Archytas reduced the objects of our 
thoughts into different claſſes : Reno the Elæan diſtinguiſhed 
the operations of the mind. 
Cicero makes Socrates the author of Logic, who, it is true, 
made a ſyſtem of all its precepts, and demonſtrated the uſe 
of them in his familiar converſation, which is properly what 
is called dialectic. This we may find ſcattered up and 
down in the writings of his diſciple Plato. As to method, 
Plato preferred that of the orator, as the moſt uſeful, which 
under a careleſs appearance conceals a great deal of art, and 
by means of an agreeable air over all the diſcourſe, ſeems 
the moſt proper for removing prejudices and allaying the 
paſſions. ES 
Ariſtotle choſe rather to uſe the method of the geometricians, 
which admits of no term but what is defined, nor of any 
axiom, that is not granted; and he reaſoned from theſe in 
the concluſive form. He invented the ſyllogiſm, or at leaſt 

ave the demonſtration of all its figures. in his analytics. 
f ſhort, he ſtopped at pure ſpeculations, which, for the moſt 
part, are but weak helps for perſecting our reaſon. Cleanthes 
and Chryſippus afterwards ſtuffed Logic full of quiddities 
and trifling ſubtilties. Their ſucceſſors gave to many things, 
and to the different ways of conceiving them, ſtrange names, 
which they were not at the pains to explain. This ſort of 
Logic was in after times adopted by Occam and his diſci- 
ples; and it was not improved by paſſing through the hands 
of the Arabians: And to the great ſhame of reaſon, it tri- 
umphed a long time in the ſchools. Edmund Richer, about 
the end of the 16th century, did all he could to bring Logic 
out of that low condition into which the ſchoolmen and no- 
minaliſts had brought it : His book, called Obſtetrix animo- 
rum, was the fore-runner of that admirable method of Deſ- 
cartes, which Malebranche, and all thoſe who have come 
after, have endeavoured to illuſtrate, 
From the proper uſe of true Logic we gain ſeveral very con- 
ſiderable advantages; for, 1. The conſideration of rules in- 
cites the mind to a cloſer attention in thinking, fo as to 
be aſſured that we make the beſt uſe of our faculties. 2. We 
hereby more eaſily and accurately diſcover the errors and de- 
ſects in our reaſoning. And, 3. By theſe reflections on the 
order and manner of the operations of the mind, we are 
brought to a more juſt and complete knowledge of the nature 
of our own underſtanding. 

LOGISTA, in antiquity, an officer at Athens, who paſſed 
the accounts of magiſtrates, when they came out of their 
office. There were 10 of them and as many euthyni or 
auditors of accounts under them. 
LOGISTIC, or logarithmic line, a curve ſo called, from its 
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properties and uſes in explaining the nature of logarithms. 
See LOGARITHMIC Curve. 
LoG1$TiC Spiral. Sec LOGARITHMIC Spiral. 
LOGTSTICA, or logiſtical arithmetic, the arithmetic of ſexa- 
eſimal fractions uſed by aſtronomers in their calculations. 
t was ſo called from a Greek treatiſe of Barlaamus Mo- 
nachus of Sexageſimal multiplication, intitled xoywrun. | 
Shakerly, in his tabulz Britannicæ, has a table of 1 — 
adapted to ſexageſimal fractions, which he calls ſogiſtical 
logarithms; and the expeditious arithmetic of them, by which 
multiplication and diviſion are ſaved, he calls logiſtical arith- 
metic. - . 

LOGO'/GRIPHUS *, a kind of riddle, which conſiſts in ſome 
equivocal alluſion or mutilation of words, which, literally 
taken, ſignify ſomething different from the thing intended by 
it; ſo that it is a kind of medium between a rebus and proper 


enigma, 


® The word is Greek, and compounded of %, diſcourſe, and 
pr., or y;iÞe@-, a net. | 


LO/'HOCH. See LOCH and LINCTUS. 

LOINS, lumbi, in anatomy, the lower part of the ſpine of the 
back, See ABDOMEN, 

LO'GWOOD, in natural hiſtory, a kind of wood much uſed 
in dying. 

. or lignum Campechianum, is a wood of a v 
denſe and firm texture. It is brought to us in large thi 
blocks or logs, and is the heart only of the tree which produ- 
ces it; the bark and ſofter part being ſeparated from it. It is 
very heavy and remarkably hard. It is not eaſily cut, but 
it ſplits readily in a longitudinal direction, its gran running 
regularly that way. Tts colour is a deep and ftrong red, 
and its taſte aſtringent and auſtere, but with a remarkable 
ſweetneſs in the mouth, like that of terra Japonica. 
Logwood is to be choſen in large thick pieces, found, and 
of a good colour. The tree which produces it is one of the 
arbores filiquaſe oribus 8 of Ray. It grows both in 
the Eaſt an eſt- Indies, but no where ſo plentifully as on 
the coaſt of the bay of Campechy. They cut it in ſpring, 
when it is full of ſap, at which time they find it eaſy, after 
they have cut the trunk and larger branches into lengths, to 
ſplit off the blea or ſoft outer wood and bark ; and then they 
lay up the reſt for drying. 

It has been long known among the dyers, but it is only of 
late that it has been introduced into medicine : It is found to 
be an excellent aſtringent, and is given in form of extract 
in diarrhcea's with very great ſucceſs. 

LONG Accent, in grammar, &c. a mark of this form [-]. 
Its uſed is to ſhew that the voice is to reſt ſome time on the 
vowel over which it is placed. 

Loxc Boat, the largeſt boat belonging to a ſhip. It ſerves to 
bring goods, proviſions, &c. to or from the- ſhip, to land 
men, to weigh the anchor, &c. 

LONGA/VITY (from lengus, long, and vita, life) length 

of life. 
We have ſeveral inſtances of Longævity, as Parr who lived 
132 years 9 months; Henry Jenkins of Yorkſhire who lived 
169 ; the counteſs of Deſmond and Mr. Eccleſtone, both of 
Ireland, each of whom exceeded 140 years. 

LONGVMETRY, the art of meaſuring lengths, acceſſible and 
inacceſſible. 

LONGLTISSIMUS Dorf, in anatomy, a very complex, long, 
and narrow muſcle, ſituated between the ſpinal apophyſes 
and the ſacro-lumbaris, from which it is divided by a fmall, 
fatty, or cellular line ; but at the lower part they are con- 
founded together. It covers the ſemi-ſpinalis or tranſverſo- 
ſpinalis dorſi, and ſemi-ſpinalis lumborum. Its upper part 
lies between the facro-Jumbaris and tranſverſalis colli. 

This muſcle and the facro-lumbaris are common to the 
back and Joins. 

The Longiſſimus dorſi is an aſſiſtant to the ſacro-Jumbaris, 
eſpecially to its vertebral portion, which it helps very pow- 
erfully both by the multiplicity and inſertions of its fibres, in 
ſuſtaining the vertebræ of the back and loins, while extended, 
whether in fitting or ſtanding ; and in preventing their ſink- 
ing under the weight of the body or any additional burden. 
It aſſiſts in performing or counterbalancing all the motions 
and inflexions of which theſe vertebræ, eſpecially thoſe of 
the loins, are capable in all poſtures of the body: And in 
this it alſo bears ſome reſemblance to the inferior or vertebral 
portion of the ſplenius : And theſe two muſcles on each 
ſide, and the ſacro-lumbares, are of the number of thoſe 
called vertebrales obliqui divergentes. //inflow's Anatomy. 

LO/NGITUDE of the earth, denotes its extent from weſt to 
eaſt, according to the direction of the equator, 

LoxGiTUDE of a flar, &c. in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
ecliptic, counted from the beginning of Aries, to the place 
where a ſtar's circle of Longitude cuts the ecliptic. 

LoxG1TUDE of a place, in geography, its diftance from ſome 

- firſt meridian, or an arch of the equator intercepted between 

the meridian of the place and the firſt meridian, 

LoxGiTvUDE, in navigation, the diſtance of a ſhip or place, 
eaſt or weſt, from another, counted in degrees of the equator, 
Ii this diſtance be counted in leagues, miles, &c. or in 


p 
degrees of the meridian, and not i 
arallel of latitude, it is uſually called dep Proper to & 
ince the difference of Longitude between aw 
equal to the arch of the equator, interceptlq de, Para 
two meridians paſſing through the two places ; 18 de 
Jogous to the quantity of time that the ſun an chü n 
from the meridian of one place to that of another, © Mare 
—— of the Copernicans, that is elapſed þ, W ute 
pplication of the meridian of one of the pla detween tte 
and the meridian of the other; for fince the "ug tO the fun 
diurnal revolution in the ſpace of 24 hours be fn 8 ly 
the ſame thing, ſince the revolution of the * Wiich i 
own axis 1s performed in the ſame time, it follow ir 
every hour there paſſes over the meridian one Patra 
part of 360 degrees, or of the whole circumf,.” n 
equator, equal to 15 degrees in two hours, one — 
or 30 degrees; and, in any greater or leſſer part of pn 
rtional greater or leſſer part of the equator ; abe 
it follows that if the difference of Longitude, or 2. y ic 
equator intercepted between the meridians affe ena de 
any two places, be known, the difference of the ln 7 
day in thoſe two places is known alſo; and faded 
the hour in one place being known, the hour in , 
lace is known alſo; and, on the contrary, if the tf > 
ween the times at any two places be known, th 8 
rence of Longitude between thoſe two places is Eu * 
by reducing the difference of the times into degrees foe; 
nutes, allowing 15 degrees to an hour, &c. " 220 
Hence it is that, if two or more places lie under the f. 
meridian, the hour in one will be the fame ry 
hour in the other ; and, on the contrary, if in two wy * 
places the hour be the fame, thoſe places lie under the fon 
meridian. | — 
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Wherefore if two or more perſons can view the fame 25. 
pearance at two or more places, and pronounce the tine 
at each place when ſuch appearance was viſible ; or iſ the 
time when any notable appearance ſhall happen at any place 
be predicted, and the time when that appearance was 11% 
at any other place was determined; theſe, times being co. 
pared together, will give the difference of meridians, or dite. 
rence of Longitude between the two places. 

Now ſince an eclipſe of the moon proceeds from nothing 
elſe but an interpoſition of the earth between her and the 
fun, v4 which means ſhe is prevented from reflecting tl: 
light ſhe receives from the ſun, the moment that any pan 
her body begins to be deprived of the ſolar rays, it is ville 
to all thoſe people who can ſee her at the fame time; - 
if two or more different people, at two or more Citteren! 
places, obferve the times when it firſt began or ended, « 


note the time when any number of digits was eclipſed, cr 


when the ſhadow begins to cover or quit any remerkate 
ſpot, the difference of thoſe times (if there be any) wita 
compared together, will give the difference of Longitue 
between the places of obſervation. ; 
The Longitudes of places may alfo be determined from t- 
obſervations of ſolar eclipſes, but theſe, being incumdere 
with the conſiderations of parallaxes, are not near fo prope 
as thoſe of the moon are; and each of thefe happening d. 
rarely, another excellent expedient has been thought of, ans 

that is the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites.” 
Jupiter has been ſound to have four ſatellites or moons c 
ſtantly attending him, always obſerving the ſame laws 1 
moving round about him. See JUPITER. 
Now as neither Jupiter nor any of his attendants hate ** 
tive light of their own, but ſhine with a borrowed light r 
the ſun, it happens that each of theſe in every revolution 0 
Jupiter ſuffers two eclipſes, one at their entrance 17 1 
ſhadow, the other at the entrance of their paſſage 3 
his body; whence in each revolution of the ſatellite there 
four remarkable appearances, by the obſervation of any ad 
which the buſineſs may be done, viz. one at the 5 wy 
into the ſhadow, and one at the emerſion out of it; © 1 | 
the entrance behind the body, and another at the _ 
out ; but the latter of theſe, viz. the ingrels and eg 4 * 
ſatellite, into and from under the body, is not ſo l 
arded by aſtronomers as the immerſion into 72 3 
Badow, ea, in the former, the difficulty 6 of bent 
ing the exact time is very great, it requiring, in _ A. 
eyes equally good and ſtrong, and teleſcopes eq rut 2 
but the obſervation of the Ener of theſe, VII. 1 „ 1 
ſhadow, 15 6 
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of the fatelltes ? 


ſion into, and emerſion out of the 
practicable, becauſe the quick motions 
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k into che ſhadow of Jupiter, that it is no 
iter to pronounce, by any teleſcope by which they 
* the exact time of their immerſion and emer- 


ion one may ſoon be ſatisfied, if he will but try the 
— as each of theſe happens at 


bon, 35 


the ſame mo- 


L O T 


| differing from each other, in pr 


moon in her orbit, and 
each other. 
But the principal thing at preſent that 
render any of the above methods practica 
ledge of the time when any phænomenon 


proportion to the velocity of the 
the diſtance of thoſe meridians from 


ſeems wanting, to 
ble, is a true know - 
is obſerved ; though 


Now, inie, if two or more perſons, in different | this is a poſtulatum that is generally taken for granted, b 

ment of 7 of obſervation, TS when compared moſt who have pretended to > 7 aa Longitude. ie 

pl will give the difference of Longitude between the | LoxnG1TUupE of motion, according to Dr. Wallis and Bellini, 

together, "f obſervation. is the diſtance which the center of any moving body runs 

tro places conſider the great number of theſe eclipſes that | through, as it moves on in a right line. 

When we year, there being mare viſible in one year than | And the ſame authors call the meaſure of any motion, eſti- 

happen Ever) in it, and, — — tly, but few nights when] mated according to the line of direction of the vis motrix, 

there are 1 ſeen, and which is near eleven months of the altitude of it. 

Jupiter * that an eclipſe of one or other happens, and | LONGITU'DINAL, any thing poſited lengthwiſe. 

the year, 2 or 3 in a night; the eaſineſs with which LO'NGUS Ci, in — a muſcle of the neck ſo called. 
be made, there requiring only a teleſcope of 8 or This vertebral muſcle conliſts of ſeveral others, ſituated late- 

they may length, which may be almoſt managed with the rally along the foreſide of all the vertebra of the neck and 

10 feet wr che little likelihood there is of miſſing the times | ſome of the upper vertebra of the back. 

hand ; * egreſs, they being in a manner momentaneous : It may be divided into two portions ; one ſuperior conſiſting 

of no iv, the great exactneis to which they would give the] of oblique converging muſcles z and one inferior compoſed of 

And, la 5 Longitude, it being certainly as exact as the] oblique diverging muſcles. 

1 at preſent be taken ; it is much to be wondered Theſe two portions may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each 

Jatitude the more {kilful part of our ſeamen have fo long] other by an oblique line which runs between them, from 

at, — 1 them, and eſpecially in the ſeveral ports into which] the tranſverſe apophyſis of the ſecond vertebra to the body of 

* , the ſixth. All the inſertions of this muſcle are more or lets 
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6 ere is another method equally uſeful, expedi- 
_— and that is the appulſes of the moon to 
asd 6xed ſtars, and their occultations by the interpoſition 
cody ; for, the moon finiſhing her revolution in the 
ſpace of 27 days, 7 hours, 4.3 minutes, there are but few clear 
0 when the moon does not paſs over or ſo near to ſome 
fxed ſtar, that their diſtance from it, or the time of her 
viſible conjunction with it, may be eaſily obſerved by the 
teleſcope and micrometer only ; and theſe, when compared 

her, or with the viſible time computed to the meridian 
of ſome place when a good theory of the moon ſhall be 
obtained, will ſhew the difference of Longitude of thoſe places. 
The lunar theory is already brought to very great perfection, 
compared with what it was a few years ago; and there is no 
room left to doubt, from the great ſtock of good obſerva- 
tions that Mr. Flamſteed has leſt behind, of its being car- 
ried on to all the exactneſs neceſſary ; and then from one 
fnole obſervation of any appulſe of the moon to any fixed 
far, or of an occultation or any emerſion of a ſtar from the 
moon's limb, might the difference of Longitude between the 
place of the obſervation, and the place to which the ſaid 
numbers ſhould be fitted, be readily determined, 
Mr. Flamſteed has given us the places of near 1000 fixed 


ſtars, confirmed by ſeveral obſervations that lie within the 


zodiac, each of which will be covered by the moon and the 
ret of the planets, in one revolution of their node; ſo that 
ſcarce one night can happen but ſome or other of them will be 
eclipſed, or approached ſo near unto, as to come within the 
compaſs of a teleſcope, in one place of the earth or other ; 
add to theſe the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, and it is ſcarce 
poſhble, that any clear night can happen, but the heavens 
afford us ſome agreeable phænomenon or other, by which 
the Longitude of any place may be duly aſcertained, 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions No. 1, for the month of 
March in the year 166 f, after the invention of pendulum 
watches by monſieur Hugens of Zulichem, we have an ac- 
count of a ſucceſsful experiment made with two of them by 
major Holmes, in a voyage from the coaft of Guinea home- 
wards, at the requeſt of ſome of the vertuoſo's and grand 
promoters of navigation at that time. 
This and ſome other ſucceſſes encouraged monſieur Hugens 
lo far that, after he had improved the ſtructure of theſe 
watches, he publiſhed an account at large in the Belgic 
tongue which was afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh and 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions No. 47, for the 
month of May 1669; ſhewing how and in what manner 
tele watches are to be uſed in finding the Longitude at ſea, 
with directions for adjuſting of them and keeping a journal 
by them ; which account the curious reader may ſee at large 
in the abovementioned Tranſactions No. 47, in the reading 
@ which, if he is ignorant of theſe matters, he will meet 
with ſome things worthy of his notice, 
The chief objection againſt pendulum clocks and watches is 
the effects that heat and cold have (for there have been 
ſereral contrivances to hang them ſo as to anſwer to all the 
ons of a ſhip, except in very uncommon accidents) upon 
de ſpring and pendulum, which makes the ſpring in watches 
nzer at ſome times than at other times, and cauſes 
de pendulum to lengthen and ſhorten, according as the wea- 
del hotter or colder ; but theſe effects are ſo regular, that 
Without doubt they may be accounted for. | 
7. Hardy has lately propoſed a method for finding the Lon- 
the appulſe of the moon to the meridian ; for 
WA when the ſun comes to the meridian of any place, it 
„wars 12 o'clock at that place, and ſo no horary diffe- 
ve of meridians can be diſcovered, merely by obſerving the 
ppulſe to different meridians; yet the moon does 
'0 all meridians at the ſame time, but at times 
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The Longi colli bring the neck forward by the lower part of 
their inferior portions. When one of them acts alone, or 
acts more than the other, this motion is more or leſs oblique. 
The natural ſituation of the bones of the neck is oblique on 
the fore-part, and the neck is bent in ſuch a manner, that 
the convex fide of the curvature lies forward, and the con- 
cave fide backward. Therefore, when we would hold the 
neck ſtraight up, this curvature muſt be deftroyed : This 
is done by theſe two muſcles, which in this caſe make an 
extenſion, in a manner, in oppoſite directions; and fix all 
the vertebræ of the neck cloſe to cach other, as if they were 
but one bone. | 
The Longus colli of one fide performs theſe motions ob- 
liquely, and may likewiſe co-operate in the lateral inflexions 
of the neck, with the ſcaleni, and other muſcles, which per- 
form theſe motions. Minſinu's Anatomy. 
A great many other muſcles in the body are called longi in 
contradiſtinction to breves. | 

LOOF, or lf up, in the ſea language, is to bid the man at 
the helm to keep the ſhip nearer the wind. 

LOOYKING-Glafs, a plain glaſs ſpeculum or mirror, which, 

being impervious to the light, reflects its rays, and ſo ex- 

hibits the images of objects preſented to it. See MIRROR. 

For the manner of grinding and preparing Looking-glaſles, 

ſee POLISHING and FOLIATING. 

LOOM, a weaver's frame, whereby ſeveral diſtin& threads are 

wove into one piece, 

Theſe are of various kinds according to the various materials 

that are to be wove, | 

LOOP-7lees, in a ſhip, are holes made in the coamings of the 

hatches, to fire muſkets through in a cloſe fight. 

LORD *, a title of honour variouſly applied among us, 


The word is Saxon /ofer4, and derived from af, bread, 
and ford, to ſupply, alluding to the hoſpitality of our ancienc 
nobles, | 

It ſometimes denotes ſuch as are noble either by birth or cre- 
ation, otherwiſe called peers of the realm, or Lords of parli- 
ament ; ſometimes all the ſons of dukes and marquiſſes and 
the eldeſt fon of an earl; ſometimes it is annexed to an 
office, as Lord chief juſtice, Lord privy ſeal, Lord of the 
treaſury, &c. and ſometimes to an inferior perſon. poſſeſſed of 
a fee, having the homage of tenants within his manor, and 
is commonly called land Lord. Of this laſt tort there is 
Lord meſne and Lord paramount ; the former is owner of a 
manor, having tenants who bad of him and by copy of 
court-roll, and yet he himticlt holds of another fuperior Lord, 
called Lord paramount. 

Lorkp Lieutenant of a county, is an officer of great diſtinction, 
appointed by the king for managing the ſtanding militia, and 
other military aftairs of the county. 

LOYTION, tis, waſhing, in phyfic, a fort of medicine com- 
pounded of liquid ingredients for beautifying the face and 
cleanſing it from any deformity which the blood throws out. 
It alſo denotes a medicine that holds a medium between a 
fomentation and a bath. 

LoT10N, in pharmacy, a preparation of medicines by waſhing 

them in ſome liquid, cither to clear them of the dregs, or of 

ſome ſalt or corroſive ſpirit, or to communicate ſome virtue 
to them. 

LO/T TERY, a kind of game at hazard, common in England, 

Holland, and France, in order to raiſe money, which is ap- 

pointed by public authority of parliament with us, and con- 

ducted by commiſfioners nominated for that purpoſe. ; 

It conſiſts of a certain number of blanks and prizes which 

are drawn out of a kind of wheel, of which there are two 

contrived ; the one containing the numbers, and tke other the 
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cCorreſponding blanks or prizes. 
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LOVIS Ar, a French coin firſt ſtruck under che reign of Louis LuMBARIs internus, in anatomy, a muſcle which iz Moree, 


XIII. in 1640. 


They have at different times riſen from ten livres to forty | LUMBRICA*LES Muſculi, in anatomy, muſcles ſo 


and upwards, only that in the laſt coinings the weight was | 
augmented in ſome proportion to the price, which in the for- | 
mer reign was never regarded. 


On one fide is the king's head and name, and on the other a 


croſs conſiſting of eight L's cantoned with crowns, with this LUNA, in 
legend, Chiiſtus — vincit, imperat”. The ordonnance LU”NAR, ſomething belonging to the moon. 
makes it 23 carats and 4 value, and allows an abatement of | LUNAR periodical months, conſiſt of 27 days, 3 hours and ay 


the 8th part of a carat. 


There are alſo white Lonis's or Louis's argent, of 60 and | Luna Hnodical months, conſiſt of 29 days, twelve 


LUN 


monly called PSOAS. 


their reſemblance to worms. Some of the 
8 2 others the ws... 2500 which — decent. 
exores primi internodii digitorum wh 
GIS. e 
aſtronomy, the moon. See MOON. 


minutes. 


30 ſols, which we call French crowns and half-crowns, as | LUNAR year, conſiſts of 354 days, or twelve ſynodica and 1, 


alſo of 15, 5, and 4 ſols, on one ſide of which is the king's 


head, and on the other the arms of France with this legend, | LUNATIC, 


« Sit nomen Domini benedictum”. In this coin there are 
allowed two grains abatement in the weight, and ſometimes | 
8 grains. 


Knights of St. Louis, a military order inſtituted by Louis XIV, 


in April 1693, in favour of his land and ſea officers. The | LUNA”TION, the ſpace of time between one new 


king is ſovereign. None can be admitted into this order 
but ſuch as have honourably ſerved 10 years. It conſiſts of 
eight great croſſes and 24 commanders. The number of 
knights abſolutely depends on the king's pleaſure. They all 
wear a gold croſs enameled with white and crowned with 
flowers de lis. On one fide is St. Louis with this inſcrip- 
tion, Lud. M. inſtit. 1693: On the reverſe is a naked 
ſword holding on its point a crown of laurel, with this in- | 
ſcription bell. virtutis prem”. The order was at firſt 


endowed with a fund of 300,000 livres charged on the king's LUA, kunula, in geometry, a plane in form of a half. 


revenues. The great croſſes have a penſion of 8000 livres; 
commanders, = and the reſt, 3000. | 
LOXODROMICS, lxeodromica, in navigation, the method of 
oblique ſailing by the loxodromy or rhumb. 
LOXODRO *, loxodramia, in navigation, the line which | 
a ſhip deſcribes in failing on the ſame collateral rhumb. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from Note, oblique, and 
$uS-, courſe, which is formed of the obſolete verb iu, to run. 


The Loxodromy or Loxodromic line cuts all the meridians 
in the ſame angle, called the Loxodromic angle. See 
COURSE. 

LO/ZENGE, hzange, rhombus, in geometry, a quadrilateral 
figure conſiſting of four equal and parallel ſides, two of 
whoſe oppoſite angles are acute, and the other two obtuſe ; 
the diſtance between the two obtuſe ones being always equal 
to the length of one fide. When the ſides are unequal, it 
is called rhomboides. | 

Scaliger derives the word from the Latin /axrengia, as this 
figure ſomewhat reſembles that of a laurel-leaf. | 


LozENGE, in heraldry ; in this figure all unmarried gentle- 
women and widows bear their coats of arms. It differs 
from the fuſil, in that the latter is narrower and not fo ſharp 
at the ends. Thus (plate XXXIX. fig. 22.) repreſents a 

. Lozenge. 

LozENGE, in medicine, the ſame with TROCHE, which ſee. 

LUCATA, in antiquity, an Arcadian feſtival, reſembling the 
Roman Lupercalia, in honour of Jupiter Lycæus. It was 
kept with games in which the victor had a. ſuit of braſs armour 

iven him, and a human facrifice was offered at this time. 
Potter's Antiquities, 

LUCARIA “, in antiquity, a ſeaſt celebrated at Rome July 
18, in commemoration of the aſylum the Romans found in a 
wood near the river Allia between the 'I'yber and Via Salaria, 
when purſued by the Gauls. 


* The word is derived from the Latin /ucus, a grove. 


LU/CERES, in antiquity, the third tribe of the people at Rome 
in the time of Romulus, ſo called from their leader Lucerus, 
who came with a great number of people he had picked up to 
enjoy the privileges of the city ; the other two tribes were the 
Ramnenſes and Tatians, ſo denominated from Romulus, and 
Tatius king of the Sabines. 

LU/CID Intervals, the fits wherein the phrenzy leaves lunatics 
or maniacs in poſſeſſion of their reaſon; at which times they 
are capable of making a latter will. 

LU/CIDA Coronæ, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in the 
northern crown, or corona borealis. 

LucipA Tyræ, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the con- 
ſtellation called Lyra, whoſe longitude is 100. 5. 18”. of vy, 
and latitude 61*. 45”. 30”. north, according to Mr. Flam- 
ſteed's catalogue. | 

LUES, in general, denotes any diſeaſe, and, in particular, 
a peſtilential or contagious one. In the more common 
ſenſe of the word, when Gallica or venerea is joined there- 
with, it denotes the French or grcat pox. See VENEREAL 

Di ſeaſe. 

UNA Go. in phyſic, a violent pain in the loins, which 

_ affects the patient in ſuch a manner that he can ſcarcely move. 
It is a ſcorbutic ſymptom and frequently excited by the gout 
or rheumatiſm, 

LUMBA'RIS, in anatomy, denotes thoſe branches of the aorta 
that carry the blood to the muſcles of the loins ; as alſo 
certain veins that bring back the blood from the loins into 
the trunk of the vena Cava, 


n 


NAT cur, a perſon affected by the moon; fuch 

epileptics ; and mad people are called Lunatics, a; the = 
in common with other celeſtial bodies, occaſions 2 
rations in the gravity of our atmoſphere, and thereby — 


human bodies. 


In the firſt ages the year uſed in al nations was 1 


another; the ſame with lunar ſynodical month. 8 
At the end of 19 years the ſame Lunations return, the ſans 
day, only there is a difference of 1 hour, 27 minutes, and 
1 ooner, N 33 
t has been found ſince that in 312 years and 
Lunations gain a day : So that, 5 they — 
the calendar, the Lunations happened in the heavens 4 1 
days ſooner than was ſhewn by the golden number, e 
EPACT, and GoLDtn Number. 


terminating by the circumference of two circles, that inte. 
ſect each other within. Thus AE BFA plate XXXVIn. 
fig. 25.) is called a Lune. 

Let A EB be a ſemi-circle, and CG = CB; withthe n. 
dius CB, deſcribe the quadrant AFB; then will AEB 
A be the Lune of Hippocrates. And becauſe CB. = 2B, 
the quadrant AG BC will be equal to the ſemi-circle AER; 
therefore, if from both be taken the common ſegment A F3 
G A, there will remain the triangle AC B g the Luc 
AEBEA. 

Demi-LuNE, half-moon, in fortification, an outwork conſs. 
ing of two faces and two little flanks, frequently buit 
before the angle of a baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before 
the curtine, though now diſuſed. See plate XXXI. fe. 11, 
LUNE T TE, in fortification, an enveloped counterguard, ct 
elevation of earth, made in the middle of the ſoſs before the 
curtine about five fathoms broad. 

They ſerve the ſame purpoſe as fauſſebrays, to diſpute the 
aſſage of the ditch, being uſually made in thoſe full of water, 
ts terraplain, being only 12 feet wide, is a little raiſed abo 
the level of the water, having a parapet three fathoms thick. 
LUNGS, pulmo, pulmones, in anatomy, a part of the hum 
body that ſerves for reſpiration. | 

The Lungs are two large ſpongy bodies, of a reddiſh colour 
in children, greyiſh in adult perſons, and bluiſh in old ape, 
filling the whole cavity of the thorax; one being ſeated in 
the right ſide, the other in the left, parted by the mediattinun 
and heart. f 
When the Lungs are viewed out of the thozax, they in ſor! 
meafure repreſent the ox's foot, with the fore part tuned 
to the back, the back part to the ſternum, and the lows 


part to the diaphragm. They are diſtinguiſhed into the net 
and left Lung, and each of theſe into 2 or 3 portions, cales 


lobi; of which the right Lung has commonly 3, or 2 and 2 
half, and the left Lung 2. The right Lung is genen. 
—_ than the left, anſwerably to that cavity of the bread 
and to the obliquity of the mediaſtinum. 5 
At the lower edge of the left Lung, there is an inderi 
notch, 'or ſinus, oppoſite to the apex of the heart, which b. 
therefore, never covered by that Lung, even in the ſtronge® 
inſpirations ; and, confequently, the apex of the ny 
pericardium may always frike againſt the ribs ; the La 
not furrounding the he the manner commonly ul. 
This finus is expreſſed in Euſtachius's tables. _ 
The ſubſtance of the Lungs is almoſt all ſpongy, _ a 
up of an infinite number of membranous cells, an kk 
rent ſorts of veſſels, ſpread among the cells in unn 
ramifications. zaves fen 
This whole maſs is covered by a membrane, m—_ whit 
each pleura, which is commonly ſaid to be double  expanſc 
is looked upon as the inner membrane, 15 only an 

and continuation of a cellular ſubſtance. of the Lud 
The veſſels which compoſe part of the a * 
are of 3 or 4 kinds; the air veſſels, blood ve The air yell 
phatics, to which we may add the nerves ta 

make the principal part, and are termed wry” — 
Theſe bronchia are conical tubes, compo any inegur 
number of cartilaginous fragments like ſo. many ths 


. — en \ ; 
arches of circles, connected together by a ligam "that e 


— 
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on its convex fide, many longitudinal lines, 


_— _ to be partly . and partly made up of an 
claſtic ſubſtance of another Ein all direAi y IN 
4 ia are divided, in all directions, into an infinite 
The 91 of ramifications, which diminiſh gradually in ſize ; 
|; they become capillaty, chang their cartilaginous ſtruc- 
* = that of a membrane. Beſides theſe very ſmall extre- 
ee dds numerous ſeries of ramifications, we find that 
ſubordinate trunks, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, 
—_ from all ſides, a vaſt number of ſhort capillary tubes, 
* 
. 3 bronchial tubes is widened at the 
— and thereby formed into a ſmall membranous cel] 
nn called a veſicle : Theſe cells, or folliculi, are 
common ge together in bundles; each ſmall branch 
— a bundle proportionable to its extent, and the 
— of its ramifications. 
(mall veſicular or cellular bundles are termed lobules j 
4 as the great branches are divided into ſmall ramifications, 
4 he great lobules are divided into ſeveral ſmall ones. 
The cells or veſicles of each lobule have a free communica- 
don with each other, but the ſeveral lobules do not commu- 
| dily. 
4 5 — diſtinctly to be parted by another cellu- 
Jar ſubſtance, which ſurrounds each of them, in proportion 
to their extent, and fills up the interſtices between them. 
his ſubſtance forms likewiſe a kind of irregular, membra- 
nous cells, which are thinner, looſer, and broader, than the 
bronchial veſicles. | 
This ſubſtance is diſperſed through every part of the Lungs, and 
farms cellular or ſpongy vaginæ, which ſurround the rami- 
{cations of the bronchia and blood veſſels ; and is afterwards 
cad over the outer ſurface of each Lung, where it forms 
: kind of fine cellular coat, joined to the general coat of 
neus. 
When we blow into this interlobular ſubſtance, the air com- 
preſſes and flattens the lobuli ; and when we blow into the 
bronchial veſſels, they preſently ſwell ; and if we contrive to 
blow with force, the air paſſes inſenſibly into the interlo- 
bular ſubſtance. We owe this obſervation to M. Helvetius. 
All the bronchial cells are ſurrounded by a very fine reticular 
texture of the ſmall extremitics of arteries and veins, which 
communicate every way with each other. The greateſt part 
of this admirable ſtructure is the diſcovery of the illuſtrious 
Malpighi. 
The blood veſſels of the Lungs are of two kinds, one com- 
mon, called the pulmonary arteries and veins ; the other 
proper, called the bronchial arteries and veins. 
The pulmonary artery goes out from the right ventricle of 
the heart; and its trunk, having run almoſt directly upward, 
25 high as the curvature of the aorta, is divided into two 
lteral branches; one going to the right hand called the right 
pulmonary artery, the other to the left termed the left pul- 
monary artery. The right artery paſſes under the curvature 
of the aorta, and is conſequently longer than the left: They 
both run to the Lungs, and are diſperſed through their whole 
ſubſtance by ramifications 2 like thoſe of the bronchia, 
and lying in the fame directions. 
The pulmonary veins, having been diſtributed through the 
Lungs, in the ſame manner go out on each fide, by two 
great 5 which open Jaterally into the reſcrvoir, or 
muſcular bag, of the right auricle. | | 
The ramifications of theſe two kinds of veſſels in the Lungs 
ue ſurrounded, every-where, by the cellular ſubſtance already 
mentioned, which likewiſe gives them a kind of vagina; and 
the tete mirabile of Malpight deſcribed above is formed by the 
Gplular extremities of theſe veſſels. It muſt be obſerved that 
te ramifications of the arteries are more numerous and 
larger than thoſe of the veins, which in all other parts of the 
body exceed the arteries, both in number and ſize. 
Belwdes theſe capital blood veſlels, there are two others called 
te bronchial artery and vein ; the artery has become very 
amous, of late, by the deſcription given of it by M. Ruyſch. 
be dein was doubted of for ſome time, but it exiſts as 
ray as the artery, and may be eaſily demonſtrated. 
bee two veſſels are very ſmall, appearing only like very fine 
menes and veins coming from the aorta, vena cava, and 
7 —_ N 1 they ſeem to have no other uſe but that 
Tuning the Lungs, 
3 in the origins of the bronchial arteries and 
ack eſpecially of the arteries ; their communications or ana- 
re with cach other, and with the neighbouring veſſels; 
= obe al the immediate anaſtomoſes of the bronchial 
Ar r 2 e vein; are of great conſe- 
r m the practice of phyſic. 
5 vronchial arteries 2 — ſometimes from the anterior 
bra e aorta deſcendens ſuperior, ſometimes from the 
u ercoſtal artery, and ſometimes from one of the œſo- 
Se. 1hey go out ſometimes, ſeparately, towards each 
__ —— by a ſmall common trunk, which after- 
e eee the right and left, near the bifurcation of 
\ 7a teria and following ramifications of the bronchia. 
„ broncpial artery comes often from the aorta, and 
dar em the ſuperior intercoſtal, on the ſame lide, be- 


* 
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cauſe of the ſituation of the aorta : There is likewiſe” another 
which ariſes from the aorta polteriorly, near the ſuperior 
intercoſtal, and above the anterior bronchialis. 
The bronchial artery gives off a ſmall branch to the auricle 
of the heart, on the-fame fide, which communicates imme- 
diately with the coronaty artery. 
Sometimes one bronchial artery gives origin to ſeveral ſuperiot 
intercoſtals, and ſometimes ſeveral bronchial arteries ſend off 
ſeparately the ſame number of intercoſtals. The bronchial 
veins, as well as arteries, were known to Galen; theſe veins 
are ſometimes branches of the azygos, coming from the 
upper part of the curvature or arch. e left vein is ſome- 
times a branch of the common trunk of the intercoſtals of the 
ſame fide ; and ſometimes both veins are branches of the 
tturalis, 
The Lungs have a great many nerves diſtributed through 
them by hlaments which accompany the ramifications of the 
bronchia and blood veſſels, and are ſpread on the cells, coats, 
and all the membranous parts of the Lungs. The nervi 
ſympathetici medii and majores, commonly called nerves of 
the eighth pair, or the intercoſtals, form, behind each Lung, 
a particular intermixtdre, called plexus pulmonaris, from 
whence nervous filaments go out, which communicate with 
the plexus cardiacus and ſtomachicus. 
On the ſurface of the human Lungs, between the external 
and cellular coat, we obſerve ſomething that looks like lym- 
phatic veſſels; but we ought to take care not to miſtake, for 
ſuch veſſels, a tranſparent reticular ſubſtance obſervable on the 
ſurface of the Lungs, after blowing ftrongly into the lobuli, 
this appearance being entirely owing to the air which paſſes 
through the bronchial veſlels into the interlobular cells, and 
which, by ſeparating a certain number of lobuli, finds room 
to lodge between them, The true lymphatic veſſels of the 
Lungs are moſt viſible in brutes ;, and in an horſe particularly, 
I have obſerved one of theſe veilels to run along a great part 
of one edge of the Lungs. 
Under the root of each Lung, that is, under that part formed 
by the ſubordinate trunk of the pulmonary artery, by the 
trunks of the pulmonary veins, and by the trunk of the bron- 
Chia, there is a pretty broad membranous ligament, which 
ties the poſterior edge of each Lung to the lateral parts of 
the vertebræ of the back, from that root all the way to the 
diaphragm. 
Reſpiration is performed by organs of two kinds, one of 
which may be looked upon as active, the other as paſſive; 
the Lungs are of the ſecond kind; and the firſt comprghends, 
principally, the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles, 
As ſoon as the intercoſtal muſcles begin to contract, the 
arches of the ribs are raiſed, together with the ſternum, and 
placed at a greater diſtance from each other; by which means 
the cavity of the thorax is enlarged on the two lateral and 
anterior hides, | 
At the ſame inſtant the diaphragm is flatted, or brought 
toward a plane by two motions, which are apparently con- 
trary ; that is, by the contraction of the diaphragm and the 
dilatation of the ribs, in which it is inſerted. The external 
ſurface of the thorax being thus, in a manner, increaſed, and 
the cavity of the bronchial being, at the fame time, and by 
the ſame means, leſs reſiſted, or preſied upon, the ambient 
air yields to the external preſſure, and infinuates itſelf into all 
the places where the prefſure is diminiſhed ; that is, into 
the aſpera arteria, and into all the ramifications of the bron- 
chia, all the way to the veſicles, This is what is called 
inſpiration, camel 
This motion of inſpiration is inſtantaneous, and ceaſes in a 
moment, by the relaxation of the intercoſtal muſcles ; the 
elaſtic ligaments and cartilages of the ribs bringing them 
back, at the ſame time, to their former ſituation. This mo- 
tion by which the ribs are depreſſed, and brought nearer each 
other, is termed exfpiration. 
The pulmonary arteries and veins which accompany the 
bronchia through all their ramifications, and ſurround the 
veſicles, tranſmit the blood through their narrow capillary 
extremities, and thereby change or modify it, at leaſt in three 
different manners. | 
The firſt change or modification which the blood undergoes 
in the Lungs, is to have the coheſion of its parts broken, 
to be attenuated, pounded, and, as it were, reduced to pow- 
der, The ſecond is to be deprived of a cettain quantity of 
ſerum, which tranſpires through the Lungs, and is what 
we commonly call the breath. The chird is to be in a 
manner reanimated, by the impreſhon of the air, whether 
the whole body of the air enters the blood, whether the com- 
mon air is only the vehicle of ſome finer parts which are 
conveyed to it, or whether the air only compreſſes, or ſhakes 
the blood, as it paſſes round the bronchial veſicles in the 
reticular capillary extremitics of the veſſels. 
The cartilages of the aſpera arteria, and bronchia, ſerve, in 
general, to compoſe a canal, the ſides of which will not fink 
in, or ſubſide by compreſhon, but will nevertheleſs yu to 
certain preſſures and impulſes without breaking. As theſe 
cartilages are not complete circles, or rings, and as their cir- 
cumferences are completed by elaſtic membranes, they allow 
of theſe dilatations and contractions, which modulate the 
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voice; and as they are connected by elaſtic Ji ents of a 
conſiderable breadth, the alternate elongation and contraction 
of the bronchia are facilitated in the motions of reſpiration. 


LYC 


hand, afterwards ſprinkle. the ſurface 
line hd dry ſand, and let the coat om; fonts u Tan wich 
Place 


minding to fill up the cracks, 


inflow's Anatomy. 1 The London chemiſts uſe for the ſame pure 
s LUNISO/LAR, in and chronology, ſomething com- aſhes beat up to a due conſiſtence with 4 A Woo. 
poſed of the revolution of the fun and moon. a a little gum-water. The ſame ſervice ma of e 


more excellent manner by a mixture of i de perf "ed in 


LuNisOLAR Year, a period of years produced by multiplying the inſeed ol an, lay 


cle of the moon, 19, , that of the ſun ; the product is | made by inſolation or decoction, and afterw 
281 in which Bis 12 theſe luminaries return to the | marble with freſh ceruſs, till the whole * Found wan ; 
ame point in the heavens. of an unguent. | COnfiitercs 

LUPERCA/LIA *, in antiquity, feaſts inſtituted in honour of | Lurz “, a muſical inſtrument of the firing kind 

Pan; were celebrated on the 15th of February, or on ' 
the third day after the ides, as Ovid obſerves. The priefts 
ran naked through the ſtreets of Rome, 

* The word is derived from Lupercal, a place under the Palatine 

mountain where the ſacrifices were performed. 


LUPE'/RCI, the prieſts of Pan, of which there were two col- 
leges, the Fabii and Quintilii; to theſe was added a third 
called Julii, in honour of Julius Cæſar. 

LU/PUS, wolf, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 

hemiſphere. See CENTAUR. 

LURE “, in falconry, a piece of leather made in the form of a 
bird, and ſometimes baited with a bit of fleſh, to call back a 
hawk. 


The word {ome derive from the hi 
nifies the ſame thing, and that from — te fy. 

The Lute conſiſts of the table ; the body or belly hi 
or 10 ſides; the neck which has 9 or 10 you chez 
ſtrings; and the head or croſs, wherein are "Rue ne With 
or lowering the ſtrings. In the middle of the table Nin 
for the paſlage of the ſound. There is alfo 2 oak 
which the ſtrings are faſtened, and a piece of ivo «Re ty 

the head and the neck to which the other extremities cf 

ſtrings are fitted. The ſtrings are ſtruck with 8 

hand, and with the leſt the ſtops are preſſed. * 
LUITHERANISM, the ſentiments of Dr. Martin Luther 

his followers with regard to religion. * 


* [he word is derived from the French /curre, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 

LU'STRE, the gloſs appearing on ſtuffs, filks, &c. and it like- 

- wiſe denotes the compoſition or manner of giving that glofs. 
Silks are gloſſed by waſhing in foap, then clear water, and 
dipping them in cold allum-water; clothes and ſtuffs by 
reſſing. The Luſtre of black taffaty is given by twice 
— beer boiled with orange or ſemon- juice; that of 


Luther, the firſt reformer, was born at Eilleben; 

gia in 1483. From the preachers of 5 This 
ed to indulgences themſelves, and inveighed 2 : 
N againſt the one and the other, and at laſt he bake 1 
the corruptions in the Romiſh church. He reduced the why, 
ber of ſacraments to two, namely, baptiſm and the ache 
but he believed the impanation or conſubſtantitio Y 


u the i 
that the matter of the bread and wine remains with * 


_ 


and blood of Chriſt; and herein is the main digt * 
twixt the Lutheran and Engliſh church. ty 
LU”THERANS, a fect of proteſtants who profeſs Luthers 
LU”THERN *, in architecture, a kind of window over l. 
cornice, in the roof of a building, ſtanding perpendicuz'y 
over the naked of the wall, and ſerving to illuminate ** 
per ſtory. * 
The word is derived from the French /ucarne, and that fan 
the Latin /ucerna, light or lanthorn. | 
LUTUM Sapientie, theſame with HexMeTiICAL ſeal, which{e, 
LUXATION, tuxati:, in ſurgery, the receſs or removal of the 
moveable extremity of a bone from the hollow or ſocktt i 
which it naturally moved, accompanied with a bin 'rance d 
motion. This removal is either total or partial; the former 
is a Luxation, and the latter a diſtortion. 
'The method of healing Luxations is very near the ſame wi 
that of ſractures. | 
To cure a Luxation two things are neceffary ; firſt, 2 N 
tion of the luxated parts; and, ſecondly, a retention of then 
in their natural ſituation. | 
We are alſo, during the courſe of the cure, by proper tene. 
dies and a due regimen, to mitigate the moſt troubleſon: 
fymptoms and to prevent ſuture ones. 
The retaining diflocated bones, in their proper ſituatic 1, my 
be compaſſed with lefs difficulty than in fractured bores; i« 
Luxations in the upper extremities ſeldom require 21y tt 
bandage, or long reſt. But, when this happens in tte low: 
extremities, the patient ſhould reſt ſome days in his bed, 2 
not move the limb, till the joint has recovered id Wa 
ſtrength. 
In a Luxation of long ftanding likewife a bandage ' nd 
are altogether neceflary, till the former vigour of the bes 
ments is reftored ; though here, without 2 gentle mots, 
there will be danger of a ſtiffneſs. In the mean time K K 


coloured taffaties with water of gourds diſtilled in an alembic. 
Curriers gloſs their black jeather firſt with barberry-juice, 
then with gum arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders glue boiled 
together : For coloured leather they ufe the white of an egg 
beat in water. 
Hats have a Luſtre given them with common water, ſome- 
times a little black dye is added. The fame Luſtre ſerves 
for furrs ; for very black furrs there is ſometimes prepared a 
Luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman allum, ox's marrow, &c. 
LUSTRAL, in antiquity, is applied to the water ufed in their 
ceremonies, to ſprinkle and purify the people. 
LusTRAL Day, in antiquity, that whereon the luſtrations were 
performed for a child, and its name given. 
| LUSTRA'TION, expiatien, in antiquity, ſacrifices or cere- 
it monies by which the Romans purified their cities, felds, 
| armies, or people defiled by any crime. 
Some Luſtrations were public, others private. 
There were three manners of performing Luſtrations, by 
fire and ſulphur, by water, and by air; beſides the Luſtra- 
tion for children. 
LU/STRUM “, among the Romans, denoted the ſpace of 5 
uw ; as alſo a ceremony or ſacrifice uſed by them after num- 
V ing their people every fiſth year. 
4 * The word is derived from the Latin /uftyo, to review; becauſe 
| the cenſors then reviewed the Roman armies. 
[| LUTE, lutum, in chemiſtry, a mixed, tenacious, ductile ſub- 
| ſtance which grows ſolid with drying, and when applied to 
if the junctures of veſſels for diſtillation, ſtops them up. 
1 When the ſubject is merely aqueous, linſeed meal, ground 
| fine, and well worked up into a ftiff paſte with the white 
. 
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of an egg, makes a proper luting; it grows hard with 
heat, and if it happen to crack, it is repaired by a freſh ap- 
lication. 


n the diſtillation of all fermented inflammable ſpirits and 


l 
1 
1 
y 
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Li | volatile alkaline ſalts, a paſte made of the fame meal, well be proper to bathe the bandages plentif with ſome 7 
| worked up with cold water, anfwers very well. ſtrengthening ſpirit. The bandages ſhould de neither da 

6. In the diſtillation of mild acids or acctous liquors, a blad- tight, nor too lax. The application of plaiſters, mean 
i der ſteeped in water, till it grow ſlimy, makes an excellent | is rather pernicious than ſerviceable. : "I 
1 luting. | The treatment of the ſymptoms attending diſlocations, ® 
A luting that acquires a ſtony hardneſs is neceſſary in the | inflammations, tumors, pains, convulſions, and hemorrhage 


is the ſame as that in fractures and wounds; but after ber 
tion they generally difappear inſenſibly. When the _ 
are very much debilitated, it is —— ferviceadle, * 
having rubbed the part well with warm linen, to fomen ; 
with burnt rectified ſpirit of wine, and after that à —_— 
ſome ſtrengthening ſpirit, as directed in fractures, rf 
roper bandage. | herd 
fa Luxation is attended with a wound, the eighteen" 000 
bandage is proper. An abſceſs ſhould be opened, beter 
as it is ripe; for otherwiſe the pus will corrode the 258. 


| diſtillation of foffil acids, as vitriol, ſea-ſalt, &c. which is 
ö called the philoſophical luting, and may be prepared from the 
calx of copperas and quick-lime, by boiling the caput mor- 
| tuum in vitriol, in ſeveral parcels of water, till thoroughly 
1 waſhed, then drying the powder and preſerving it in a cloſe 
| veſſel. This powder is to be rubbed with an equal quantity 

| 1 of quick- lime and wrought into a paſte with the whites of 
| eggs; firſt beat them; and this luting immediately applied, 
6 the veſſel being firſt a little heated. Or beat pure ſand and 
— potters clay together in ſuch 1 with water, till the 
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if | matter no longer ſticks to the fingers; then add a fourth tion or bone and produce a _—_— fiſtula, 2 

is part of common lime, and the drier this is applied, the better, | remedied only by amputation. Vhen the adjacent cs 

| * provided it be left ductile, and the cracks are eaſily ſtopped up | tendons, and ſkin are broken and deſtroyed, "able; 20 
| by the ſame. then, according to Hippocrates, . abſolutely incurabie "| 


1 1 
they will be fo far from uniting firmly, that an fag 
reduce them will excite convulſions and a gude ear 
preſervation of life, therefore, the limb ſhould be! 


| To coat veſlels in the ſtronger diſtillations with a naked 
| fire, beat fat potters earth and powdered ſand with water 
1 into a well-wrought paſte, which will not ſtick to the fin- 

| gers, adding a little common lime at the laſt, and beating | amputated. „ > -heſic, a fed" 4 
them together: Then, the veſſel being expoſed to the vapour | LYCANTHROPY *, Jrcanthropia, in phyiic, ander 24 
of hot water, ſpread the cement all over it equably with the | madneſs or melancholy, in which the patients M 4 


LVM 


ha Fo night time, and in every thi imitating the wolves. | 
bite 


and ſnarl like dogs, and it has been called 


cane is derived from the Greek -, a wolf, and 


aur, 2 man. k | 
the time of the fit the patient ſhould be treated with 


ebotomy, che blood being ſuffered to run till he faint. 


＋ good juice with baths of ſweet water, are to be 


f hey is to- be drank for three days t er, 
preſcribed. „ Mera or colocynthis twice or thrice admini- 
and 2 P T purging theriaca is to be Exhibited, together 
tered. things proper for the cure of melancholy. Oribaſius. 
with UM a celebrated ſchool at Athens, where Ariſtotle 
LYCE' d his philoſophy. It conſiſted of portico's and trees 
— in the quincunx form, where the philoſophers diſputed 
— 
walking - . * 1 
| hmpha, in anatomy, a fine fluid, fomewhat mucila- 
_ 6 ſeparated in — bedy from the maſs of blood, and 
- in iar V ls. 
— — . toward the maſtoide apophyſis, is fixed 
ul round gland, of an even ſurface z and it is the upper- 
bv of a great number of glands of the ſame kind, which 
lie partly below the interſtice between the parotid and max- 
15 45 glands, and at different diſtances along the internal 
ar vein, all the way to the lower part of the neck. 
Among theſe there is a great number of tranſparent veſſels, 
wich an appearance of numerous valves, that contain Lymph. 
The veſlels are called lymphatic veſſels, and the glands 
lymphatic glands. Some of theſe glands are oblong, thick, 
dat, and fmall. The lymphatic veſſels go out alternately by 
ome extremity from one gland, and enter by the other extre- 
mity ſome other gland near the former, the extremities in 
doing out and 22 being very much ramified. The 
dun is commonly ſingle, and the valves are ſo diſpoſed that 
the fluid can only run toward the thorax, but cannot return 
e head. 
Ar lands and veſſels are likewiſe to be met with in man 
— and inward aa of the — PR ＋ . 
mities. The o accompany the maxillary ſaliv 
gun, and there oo ſeveral ſpread on the lateral * back 
es of the neck, in the membrana adipoſa near the muſcles. 
[n the cavity of the thorax the lymphatic glands are ſituated 
x different diſtances on one ſide, and behind the ceſophagus, 
ehecially at the place even with the fifth vertebra of the 
back, There are ſome which Winſlow found on the anterior 
pertion of the — * _ —_ = 8 
and there are others roun of the heart in the fat 
that ſurrounds it; likewiſe in the ſubſtance of the membrana 
adipoſa that covers the thorax near the inner ſurface, eſpe- 
cially about the clavicles; and in the cellular interſtices of the 
muſcles that lie on the thorax, 
Theſe glands are very numerous round the ſuperior orifice, 
and on the two curvatures of the ſtomach ; on the capſula of 
the ſinus of the vena porta z on the cellular ligament of the 
gall-bladder, near the beginning of the, ductus cyſticus ; at 
the adhelions of the omentum to the ſpleen and colon; through 
the whole extent of the meſentery ; at the adheſions of the 
meſocolon; behind the adheſions of theſe two membranes to 
the vertebræ of the Joins ; near the bifurcation of the aorta, 
and _ 2 iliac veſſels, There are 12 ſuch glands 
on the outſide of the abdomen, in the ſubſtance and toward 
the inſide of the membrana adipoſa. h 
la the ſuperior extremities, theſe glands lie principally under 
the articulation of the os humeri, the ſcapula, and hollow of 
the axilla, The moſt conſiderable lymphatic glands in the 
lower extremity are toward the lower part of the inguina, 
called the inguinal glands, to which the faſcia lata or crural 
2poneuroſis gives a kind of double capſula, which makes 
— of _ lie very near the ſkin, and the reſt at a greater 
ance from it. 
The names of all theſe glands are glandulz parotides lym- 
phaticæ, maxillares, jugulares, cervicales, occipitales, clavi- 
ares, axillares, thoracicæ, œſophagææ, mediaſtinæ, car- 
acæ, ventrales externæ and internæ, ſtomachicæ, hepa- 
— b E. I, meſentericæ, lumbares, ihacz, in- 
SKNUEesS, crurales, &c. | 
e are three ſorts of veſſels which now go by the name 
a lymphaticz; the original ſources of the fr are very diffi- 
to be found out, and even their diſtribution has not been 
wr Ange, 9 we = 5 that for the moſt part, they 
— in the thoracic duct. 
Ces theſe veſſels which accompany the glands, we meet 
— them in very great numbers n 4 — membrane 
| rer, and in the duplicature of its ſuperior membranous 
. 8 diſcoveries have been made about theſe 
5 1 drutes, 
he third fort of veſſels called lymphatics are the ſmall arte- 
dee aud veins, which tranſmit only the ſerous part of the 
blood. TI yg ranimit only the ſerous part 
— * NE veſſels differ from thoſe of the firſt, in the 
of their diameter, and in their ſtructure and ſitua- 


cul 


tion, being uniform and extremely narrow. The atterial 
and venous lymphatics are found on the parts which are natu- 
rally white, as on the ſkin and white of the eye; and their 
origins are eaſily diſcoverable; but the valvular lymphatics 


are confined to the internal parts of the body, and are found 
on parts of all colours that are in the * and we cannot 


eaſily trace them to their original ſources. //in/ow's Anatomy. 
The Lymph that comes from the head, et and — is 
thrown into the jugular and ſubclavian veins. All the lym- 
pheducts in the thorax empty themſelves into the thoracic 
duct, and the Lymph ſrom all the reſt of the body flows to 
the receptacle of the chyle: So that, doubtleſs, its chief uſe 


1 = by and perfect the chyle, before it mixes with the 


LYMPHA'TICS, lympheduts, in anatomy, fine ſmall veſſels 


that convey the Lymph. See LYMPH. 


LY*RA, a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere. See 


CONSTELLATION, 


In Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues the number of its ſtars 
are 10, and in the Britannic catalogue 19. 


LYRE, bra, in antiquity, an inſtrument of the ſtringed kind, 


much uſed among the ancients. 


From the Lyre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtrument 
of the ſtringed kind in Greece, aroſe an infinite number of 
others, differing in ſhape and number cf ſtrings, as the 
pſalterium, trigon, ſambucus, pectis, magadis, barbiton, te- 
ſtudo, the two laſt being uſed promiſcuouſly by Horace 
with the Lyre and cithara, epigonium, ſimmicium, and 
pandura, which were all ſtruck with the hand or a plectrum. 


RE, among painters, &c. is an attribute of Apollo and the 


mules, 


LY*RIC, fomething ſung or played on the lyre; but more 


particularly it is applied to the ancient odes and ſtanza's, 
anſwering to our airs or ſongs and may be played on in- 
ſtruments z though our madrigals degenerate much from 
their original the ode. 

This ſpecies of poetry wus originally employed in celebrating 
the praiſes of gods and heroes ; though it was aſterwards 
introduced into feaſts and public diverſions. Mr. Barnes 
ſhews how unjuſt it is to exclude heroic ſubjects from this 
ſort of verſe, which is capable of all the elevation ſuch matters 
require. 

The charaQeriſtic of this kind of poetry is the ſweetneſs and 
variety of the verſe, the delicacy of the words and thoughts, 
the agreeableneſs of the numbers, and the deſcription of things 
molt pleaſing in their own natures. 

At firſt the verſe of the Lyric kind was only of one kind, but 
aſterwards they ſo — the ſeet and numbers, that their 
ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. 

This kind of poem is diſtinguiſhed from all other odes by 
the happy tranſitions and digreſſions which it beautifully 
admits, and the ſurprizing and naturally eaſy returns to the 
ſubject, which is not to be obtained without great judgment 
and genius. 

The Lyric is, of all kinds of poetry, the moſt poetical ; 
and is as diſtinct, both in ſtyle and thought, from the reſt, 
as poetry in genera is from proſe : It is the boldeſt of all 
other kinds, full of rapture, and elevated from common lan- 
guage the moſt that is poſſible. Some odes there are like- 
wiſe in the free and looſe manner, which ſeem to avoid all 
method, and yet are conducted by a very clear one; which 
affect tranſitions, ſeemingly without art, but for that reaſon 
have the more of it, delighting in exclamations and frequent 
invocations of the muſes ; which begin and end abruptly, and 
are carried on through a variety of matter, with a fort of di- 
vine pathos, above rules and the common forms of grammar. 
Pindar has ſet his ſucceſſors the example of digreſſions and 
excurſions. 

To write a Lyric poem are required not only a flowing 
imagination, brightneſs, life, ſublimity, and elegance, but 
the niceſt art and fineſt judgment, ſo as to ſeem luxuriant, 
and not be ſo; and, under the ſhew of tranſgreſſing all laws, 
to preſerve them. | 

Thoſe digreſſions which quite leave the ſubject, and never 
return to it again, pleaſe leſs than ſome others of a very 
different kind. The former are defenſible, and ſometimes 
highly commendable ; for a poet is not always obliged to 
dwell upon the ſame argument from one end to the other, 
and theſe are rather tranſitions than digreſſions. But the di- 
greſſions which are chiefly to be admired are ſuch as take 
occaſion from ſome adjunct or circumſtance of the ſubject, 
to paſs on to ſomewhat elſe not totally diſtin from it, with 
which the imagination having been diverted for ſome time, 
new matter ſtarts up; and, from ſome new adjunct of that, 
the poet is brought back, of a ſudden, to his firſt deſign. 
Trapp's Prel. poet. Eſſay on Lyric poetry. 


LYSIA\*RCHA, in antiquity, a kind of magiſtrate who was 


pontiff of Lycia, or ſuperintendant of the ſacred games of 
that province; being nearly the ſame with Aſiarcha and 
Syriarcha. 


M. 
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M, in preſcription, ſignifies a maniple or handful; and at the 


* 
Sz 
_— — wh 
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MACE, macts, the ſecond coat or covering of the nutmeg. 


— — 


EO — 
* —— 


A liquid conſonant, and the twelfth letter of the 
alphabet. 
The ſound of this letter is formed by ſbutting 
2 the lips, and thereby intercepting the breath, 
as it is ſtrongly expreſſed through the mouth and noſtrils 
jointly. Its ſound is always the ſame in Engliſh ; it ſuffers 


no conſonant after it in the beginning of words and ſyllables, 
unleſs in ſome derived from the Greek, as amneſty, &c, 


end of a receipt it imports miſce, or mingle. 

M, in aſtronomy, &c. denotes meridional, ſouthern ; ſome- 
times meridies or mid-day. 

M, in law, the brand of a perſon convicted of manſlaughter, and 
admitted to the benefit of the clergy ; it is burnt on the brawn 
of the left thumb. h 

M, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, fignifying a 
thouſand, according to the verſe, 

M caput eff numeri quem ſcimus mille tenere. 


When a daſh was added at the top of it, as M, it ſignified a 
thouſand times a thouſand, 

MACAROY/NIC *, Macaronian, a kind of burleſque poetry, 
conſiſting of a jumble of words of different languages, with 
words of the vulgar tongue latiniſed, and Latin words mo- 
derniſed. 

* 'The word is derived from the Italian maccarone, a coarſe 
clowniſh man; as this kind of poetry is not fo polite as that of 
Virgil, &c. or from macaroons, a kind of confection made of 
unbolted meal, ſweet almonds, ſugar, &c. as it conſiſts of a 
medley of ingredients. 

Theophilus Folingius, a Benedictine monk of Mantua, was 
the firſt who invented, or, at leaſt, cultivated this kind of 
verſe, under the name of Merlinus Coccajus, in 15 20. 
Rabelais firſt transferred the Macaronic ſtyle out of the Itali- 
an verſe into French proſe. | | 
The firſt who ſucceeded in the Macaronic ſtyle, among the 
French, was Antonius de Arena provenſalis de bragardiſſima 
villa de Soleriis. The recitus veritabilis ſuper terribili eſmeu- 
ta paiſanorum de Ruellio is one of the beſt pieces of this 
kind. 


It is a thin and flat membraneous ſubſtance, of an oleaginous 
nature, a yellowiſh colour, extremely fragrant, and of a 
pleaſant, but acrid and oleaginous taſte. It is to be choſen 
new, not dry, and of a fragrant ſmell, tough, oleaginous, 
and of a good yellow. 
Mace abounds with the ſame ſort of oil that is found in the 
nutmeg, but it is thinner in the Mace, and is in a greater 
quantity. If the oil be ſeparated by diſtillation, what comes 
firſt over of it is thin and limpid like water, and is of the 
moſt fragrant ſmell; what follows this is yellowiſh, and 
ſomewhat thicker ; and, finally, a third kind comes over, if 
the fire be made more violent, which is reddiſh; and all 
three of theſe are ſo ſubtile and volatile, that, if they are not 
kept in vellels very cloſe ſtopped, they will great part eva- 
porate into the air, all their finer parts flying off. An oil 
may alſo be drawn from Mace, in the ſame manner as from 
nutmeg, by expreſſion ; it is afforded in a larger.quantity this 
way, than from the nutmeg, and is of a ſomewhat ſofter 
conliſtence. 
Mace is carminative, ſtomachic, and aſtringent; it poſſeſſes 
all the virtues of the nutmeg, if taken in a larger doſe ; and 
people have become delirious, for ſome hours, after an immo- 
derate uſe of it. The oils of Mace and nutmeg, whether 
prepared by diſtillation or by expreſſion, are ſo much of the 
ſame nature, that they may be indiſcriminately uſed for one 
another on all occaſions. They give eaſe in cholics, and of- 
ten, in nephritic caſes, taken internally from one drop to 
five or fix of the diſtilled oil, or an equal quantity of the ex- 
preſſed ; and externally, they are of uſe to rub up paralytic 
limbs; they alſo aſſiſt digeſtion, and will often ſtop vomit- 
ings and hiccoughs, only by being rubbed on the regions of 
the ſtomach. The nurſes have a cuſtom of applying oil of 
Mace, by expreſſion, to children's navels to eaſe their gripes, 


and that often with ſucceſs ; and we are aſſured by authors 


ot credit, that rubbed on the temples, it promotes ſleep, The 
oils, by diſtillation, are very properly added to the ſtronger 
catharties in form of pills, and prove excellent correctives. 


| MA'CROCOSM *, the great world, or univerſe. 


M AC 


MACERA/TION, meceratis, in pharmacy. «.. : 
ſoaking of ingredients in water, * in 4 ether u * 
them, or extract their virtues. It is a kind of di 4 

MACHFNA Beyleiane, Mr. Boyle's air-pung, ge, 

1 


pump. 
MACHINE *, a general name for any body which 
augment or regulate moving powers. fra 
* The word is formed from the Greek N, art, iny, owe: 
Simple der See MECHANICAL Powers 
Compound MAcnine, that which is compoſed ot 
1 combined together. n perlen 
ACHINE, in dramatic poetry, is when the a 
to perform ſome exploit, or ſolve ſome 2842 
reach of human power, brings ſome divinity or — 
* being on the ſtage, f 
ACROCE'PHALUS *, a perſon with a head lar 
than the common ſize. n 
The word is Greek uaxgoxifaM6-, and derived 
large, and z:pay, head. from jay; 


The word is Greek zu, and deriv "I 
and x4gp:;, the world. * 5 from panes pe 
MA*CUL “, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots which appear on th 
luminous faces of the ſun, moon, and ſome of the planets, 
* The word is Latin, being the plural of macula, a ſpot. 
Solar Macuiz, dark ſpots of an irregular chan 
often obſerved in the face of the — W 
Theſe ſpots are moſt numerous, and eaſily obſerved in the 
ſun. It is not uncommon to ſee them in various forms, mu- 
nitudes, and numbers, moving over the ſun's diſk, 
were firſt of all diſcovered by the Lyncean aftronomer Gal- 
leo, in the year 1610, ſoon after he had finiſhed his new in. 
vented teleſcope. 
That theſe ſpots adhere to, or float upon, the ſurface of the 
ſun, is evident for many reaſons : For many of them are c- 
ſerved to break out near the middle of the ſun's diſk ; othen 
to decay and vaniſh there, or at ſome diſtance from his lim 
Their apparent velocities are always greateſt over the middle 
of the diſk, and gradually flower from thence, on each fide, 
towards the limb, The ſhape of the ſpots varies according 
to their poſition on the ſeveral parts of the diſk; thoſe which 
are round and broad in the middle, grow oblong and ſlender, 
as they approach the limb, according as they ought to apper 
by the rules of optics. 
By comparing many obſervations of the intervals of time 
which the ſpots made their revolutions, by Galileo, Can, 
Scheiner, Hevelius, Dr. Halley, Dr. Derham, and otben, 
it is found that 27 days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, is theme 
ſure of one of them at a mean: Put in this time the tat 
deſcribes the angular motion of 26 22/ about the ſun's ces. 
ter ; therefore ſay, as 360® + 26* 227 is to 3605, lo 18276 
12h. 207 to 25d. 15h. 16” ; which, therefore, is the time 
the ſun's revolution about its axis. = 
Had the ſpots moved over the ſun in right-lined Cirections, 
it would have ſhewn the ſun's axis to have been perpendicuur 
to the plane of the ecliptic; but, ſince they move m2 c, 
vilinear path, it proves his axis inclined to the axis of tat 
ecliptic ; and it is found by obſervation, that that angle 3 
equal to 5* 30“; that is, if B D (plate XXXIX. fig. 230 . 
ſing through the center of the ſun C be perpendicular 7 * 
plane of the earth's equator H I, then will the axis of the fu 
motion A E contain, with that perpendicular, the angle 4 ” 
＋ 7 30 = G CI, the angle which the equator of the YA 
G F makes with the plane of the ecliptic. K 
And the points in which a plane paſſing through the fee, 
dicular B D and axis A E cuts the ecliptic, are in 0 
degree of Piſces on the ſide next the ſun's north * 
and, conſequently, in the 8th degree of Virgo, in r 2 
ſide next the ſouth pole E. Schenier had 2 * 
gle BCA to be 7 degrees, and Caſſini made n Cn ferd 
obſervations, which is the reaſon why 7* 30“ i chaten“ 
mean. TE 6d rable, 81 
As toghe magnitude of the ſpots, it is very con % large # 
will appear, if we obſerve that ſome of them 2 (aw de 
to be plainly viſible to the naked eye. Thus G2 = * 
in the year 1612, and I know two Gentlemen vi *, 8 


MADDER, a ſmall red root, much uſed by dyers. 


advantage of the trade in it; it is very wonderful that no 
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MAD 
viewed them within 20 years paſt. Theſe ſpots muſt 
theretore rth, if removed to the fun, would ſubtend 
(ner 75 — — hence the diameter of a ſpot, juſt vi- 
an ang "he naked eye, 1s to the diameter of the earth as 60 
ſible do 33 2 to 1; and, therefore, the ſurface of the ſpot, 
to 20, al to a great circle of the earth, as 9g to 1. But 4 
if ger are equal to the earth's ſuperficies; whence the 
— the ſpot is to the ſurface of the earth, as g to 4, 
or as 2 ; (0 1. ö 
- he ſaw a ſpot whoſe diameter was equal to 
Gn þ- ſun, and 2 ſubtended an angle at 
5 » of 1 30%; its ſurface was, therefore, above p times 
= 20 the ſurface of the whole earth. What thoſe ſpots 
bet elieve no body can tell; but they ſeem to be rather 
ates ſurfaces than ſolid bodies, becauſe they loſe the ap- 
_— ace of ſolidity in going off the diſk of the ſun. They 
ble ſomething of the nature of ſcum or ſcoria ſwim- 
= » on the ſurface, which are generated and diſſolved by 
TE little known to' us. But whatever the ſolar ſpots may 
= it is certain they are produced from cauſes very incon- 
Gant and irregular : For Scheiner, in his Roſa Urſina, which 
-ont2ins near 2000 obſervations upon theſe ſpots, ſays, he 
frequently ſau 50 at once, but for 20 years after (viz. be- 
wen the years 1650 and 1670) ſcarce any appeared. And 
in this century, the ſpots were frequent and numerous till 
the year 174.1, When for three years ſucceſſively very few 
appe ted. 1 ſaw but one in all that time; and now, ſince 
the year 1744» they have appeared as uſual. | | 


Theſe Maculæ, or dark ſpots, are not peculiar to the ſun; 


they have been obſerved alſo in the planets. Thus Venus 
was obſerved to have ſeveral, by Signior Blanchini, the 
Pope's domeſtic Prelate, in the year 1726 ; by which he de- 
termined her revolution about her axis to be performed in 
24 days and 8 hoars ; and that her axis is inclined to the 
plane of the ecliptic in an angle of 15 degrees; and, laſtly, 
that the north pole of this planet faces the 2oth degree of A- 
Uarius. 


Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in ſeveral parts of Hol- 
und; the Dutch ſupply all Europe with it, and make a vaſt 


other nation has attempted the cultivating it; there is no 
doubt but it would ſucceed very well in France, Germany, 
or with us, and much ground might be employed this way, 
to 10 times the advantage that it is at preſent. What the 
Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe is in the root, which is 
only dried and ſent over without any preparation; the great- 
eſt quantity, however, is uſed by the dyers: This they uſual- 
ly ſend in coarſe powder ground in mills; they make two 


kinds of this ground Madder; the one is the whole root |. 


ground, juſt as taken out of the earth and dried ; the other 
s cleaned from the cortical part, which is of a duſkier co- 
lour than the reſt, and then ground to powder. This is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the other by its being of a paler and more 
agreeable colour. 
The plant which produces the Madder root, is - f the number 
of the tetrandria monegynia of Linnæus, and one of the herbe 
Halatæ of Mr. Ray. It grows to two feet high; its ſtalks 
re ſquare and rough; its leaves are oblong and narrow, 
and ſtand four in a joint in manner of a ſtar. Its flowers 
grow in cluſters at the upper part of the ſtalks, and are very 
imall, andof a paleyellowiſh green colour; theſe are followed 
by a fruit conſiſting of two ſeeds. It has been deſcribed by 
al the botanical writers under the names of rubia ſtava and 
rubia tinctorum. 

de root is an attenuant, and has the credit of being a vul- 
nerary of the firſt rank. It is, at preſent, given with ſuc- 
(ls in chronic caſes where there are obſtructions of the viſ- 
7a, It promotes the menſes and urine, and is good in 
undices, dropfies, and obſtructions of the ſpleen. Its doſe 
* 170m five to fifteen grains, but it is ſeldom given ſingly. 
— makes an ingredient in infuſions and decoctions, 
zmon 


en elegant colour. It is alſo uſed in great quantity by 
we oyers for red and other colours. 


„rd, mania, in medicine, a terrible kind of delirium, 
Tout a fever. 

-— . no diſeaſe more to be dreaded than madneſs. For 
* me unhappineſs can befal a man than to be de- 
des ol his reaſon and underſtanding ; to attack his fel- 
creatures with fury like a wild beaſt ; to be tied down, 
oF en beat, to prevent his doing miſchief to him- 
n I others . Or, on the contrary, to be ſad and dejected, 
„ e terrified with vain imaginations ; to fancy hob- 
vg haunting him, and after a life ſpent in continual 
= de perſuaded that his death will be the com- 
Wal * eternal puniſhment; and to all theſe may be 
(eck t, b. b) circumſtance, that the diſorder is very 
Nen © 3 cured, Now, in order to the clearer compre- 
15 1 wi at I have to ſay from experience of this diſ- 

"4 Premiſe a few hints concerning its nature. 


ſubtend at leaſt an angle of 1 minute. Now the | 


2 other medicines of the ſame intention, and it gives | 
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A frequent cauſe of this evil is an exceſſive intention of the 
mind, and the thoughts long fixed on any one ſubject, even 
though it be of the pleaſing kind. For ſuch intention of 
mind, ſuch fixed thought, is capable of perverting the ra- 
tional faculties, as we ſometimes obſerve in ſtudious perſons : 
But when it is blended with ſome of the paſſions, as hope, 
fear, anger, &c. the diſorder is heightened ; and the Mad- 
neſs is accompanied either with melancholy or fury, accord- 
ing to the nature of the cauſe, and chiefly according to the 
natural propenſity of mind in the patient to this or that paſ- 
tion. Now nothing diſorders the mind ſo much as love and 
religion, I mean, falſe and vain religion, or ſuperſtition. 
Love is attended with hope, fear, . and ſometimes 
with wrath and hatred, ariſing from the latter. Superſtiti- 
on fills and diſtracts the mind with vain terrors and notions 
of divine vengeance, Hence it happens, that the Madneſs 
of perſons in love is more generally of the maniacal, and that 
of ſuperſtitious people of the melancholic kind. 

But theſe two diforders, ſometimes, take each other's place, 
and undergo various degrees of combination. 

In fine, Madneſs riſes to the greateſt height, when the mind 
is racked with contrary paſſions at the ſame time ; as wrath 
and fear, joy and grief; which, by drawing it different ways, 
at length quite overpower it. 

e all know the conſtitution of our fabric to be ſuch, that 
whatever images preſent themſelves to the mind, whether 
of things that may be beneficial or prejudicial to us, they 
neceſſarily excite certain affections or paſſions in the ſoul, 
which are r by ſuitable motions in the body. 
Thus, joy, grief, hope, fear, defire, anger, even againſt our 
will, act upon, and cauſe alterations in the body, by raiſing 
commotions in the blood and humours. And it matters not 
whether the ideas be true and real, or falſe and imaginary, 
provided the mind has been long intent upon them: Nay, 
we often find by experience, that the foul is more power- 
fully wrought on by imaginary than real evils. Thus the 
vain dread of impending poverty is ſo much more intolera- 
ble than the real affliction itſelf, as to drive timorous people 
to lay violent hands on themſelves. So far is the lite of man 
expoſed to miſeries on every fide | 
But to come at length to the cure, the phyſician's firſt care 
ought to be to conſider, what evacuations the patient is 
able to bear; becauſe evacuations of almoſt all kinds are ge- 
nerally neceſſary, if his ſtrength will allow them: If not, he 
is to be ſtrengthened by proper diet and medicines, till ſuch 
time as he can ſafely bear evacuants. For when the humors 
have been too much drained, it is not uncommon to ſce ma- 
niacal Madneſs ſucceeded by an incurable dejection of mind 
and melancholy ; under which the miſerable patient drags 
a tedious life in perpetual ſadneſs and anxieties, and madmen, 
for the moſt part, live very long. Now the proper evacu- 
ations, in this diſeaſe, are chiefly blood- letting, vomits, and 
purging by ſtool and urine : Wherefore, I ſhall offer a few 
remarks on each of theſe heads. 

Blood is moſt commodiouſly drawn either from the arm or 
the jugulars; and ſometimes alſo by cupping with ſcarifica- 
tions in the occiput ; particularly, in cafe of a head-ach, or 
of ſuch a degree of weakneſs as forbids the farther uſe of a 
lancet, 

Vomit is beſt excited with ipecacuanha wine in the more 
weakly ; but in the more robuſt with the tincture of white 
hellebore, or antimonial wine. : 

'The propereſt cathartics are black hellebore, or infuſion of 
ſena with tincture of jalap, or aloes, if the ſuppreſſion of 
the monthly evacuations in women, or of the hæmorrhoids 
in men, requires diſcharges of blood by theſe natural ways, 
And theſe evacuations, both by vomit and ſtool, are to be 
often repeated, in alternate order. Nor docs it feem impro- 
per to add, that this diſeaſe demands powerful medicines, 
becauſe in it the nerves are not eaſily ſtimulated, 

But evacuation by the urinary organs is of greater moment 
than is commonly thought, eſpecially when Madneſs is ac- 
companied with a fever. For it is of little benefit to me- 
lancholics, who, for the moſt part, make too much urine, 
And the moſt oppoſite diurezics, in this caſe, are the lixivial 
ſalts of vegetables, and the diuretic ſalt fo called: Any of 


which, or both ſorts, may be given by turns, in pretty large 


doſes. 
Bliſtering plaiſters, applied to the head, will poſſibly be thought 
to deſerve a place among the remedies of this diſeaſe ; but I 
have often found them to do more harm than good by their 
over-great irritation. It will be better, in imitation of the 
ancients, to ſhave the head; and then to rub it often with 
vinegar, in which roſe flowers or ground-ivy leaves have 
been infuſed ; and alſo to make a drain, by paſſing a ſeton 
in the nape of the neck, which-is to be rubbed with a proper 
digeſtive ointment, and moved a little every day, in order 
to give free iſſue to the purulent matter. However, when 
the diſeaſe is of long ſtanding, bliſters are ſumetimes ſervice- 
able. 
While the noxious humors are expelled by theſe means, the 
diſeaſe is likewiſe to be attacked by thoſe medicines, which 
- M | effect 
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effect a change in the body. The diet ought to be flender, 
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chiefly gruel made of oatmeal or barley, and meats of eaſy 
digeſtion. For the body muſt be nouriſhed that the patient 
may have ſtrength enough to bear the neceſlary evacuations. 
Authors both ancient and modern recommend a great num- 
ber of medicines ; fome of which are ſuitable to maniacal, 
others to melancholic patients: But both forts agree in the 
roperty of correcting the bile ; which is acrid at firſt, then 
Loom viſcid and Hack as pitch. Moreover, the very blood 
in this diſorder is thick, fizy, and black: Whence upon 
diſſection the brain appears dry, and almoſt friable, and the 
veſſels diſtended with black ſluggiſh blood. Now it will be 
of uſe to obſerve that moſt of the medicines proper to be 
given in this diſeaſe are in ſome degree endued with the 
property of opening and 2 glands, and increaſing 
perſpiration. Of this kind are the ſtrong ſmelling gums, eſ- 
cially aſſa fœtida, myrrh, Ruffian caſtor, and camphire : 
hich laſt is aſcertained by ſome authars of experience to 
have likewiſe an n quality, and to procure fleep with 
greater certainty and ſafety even than opium. And in melan- 
cholic caſes chalybeates are alſo very proper. In fine a fre- 
quent uſe of the cold bath is very ſerviceable, eſpecially in 
maniacal caſes. For nothing, as Celſus ſays, is of ſuch 
benefit to the head, as cold water. * Mead. 
MADTER, in military affairs, a thick plank, ſometimes armed 
with iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive the 
mouth of a petard, when charged ; with which it is applied 
againſt a gate or other body intended to be broken down. 
Mapten, alſo imports a long and broad plank, uſed for ſup- 
rting the earth in mining, carrying on ſaps, &c. 
MACAZUNE, in military affairs, a place where all kinds of 
ſtores are kept in fortified towns. | 
MA'GI, or ane, in antiquity, a title applied by the 
ancient Perſians to their philoſophers or wiſe men. 
MA'GIC, the doctrine and diſcipline of the magi, or wife men 
of Perſia. 
Macic, in a more modern ſenſe, implies a fcience which 
teaches to perform wonderful and ſurprizing effects. 
The word Magic originally ſignified a very innocent and 
laudable ſcience, the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the more ſublime 
parts of knowledge ; but the ancient magi, applying them- 
ſelves to aſtrology, ſorcery, divination, &c. the word Magic 
was uſed only to fignify an unlawful and diabolical kind of 
ſcience, depending on the aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits. 
Macic 2 See Magic LAN THORN. 
Macic Square, a ſquare figure formed of a ſeries of numbers 
in arithmetical progreſſion, diſpoſed into ſuch parallel and 
equal ranks, as that the ſums of each row, as well diagonally 
as laterally, ſhall be equal, 
MA/GISTERY, magi/terium, in chemiſtry, commonly denotes 
a white powder, prepared of certain ſubſtances by precipita- 
tion, Theſe ſubſtances are either of the mineral kind, as 
earth, ſtones, &c. or vegetables, as herbs, reſins, &c. or 
animals, as bones, horns, and cruſtaceous parts. 
The method of preparing it is-thus ; take the ſubſtance from 
which you deſign to prepare the Magiſtery, and bruife or 
break it groſly ; then pour thereon a proper liquor, an acid, 
&c. in order to its ſolution or extraction. "The ſolution is 
precipitated by an affuſion of the liquor, or by the matter 
by whoſe force that of the ſolvent is blunted : The precipi- 
tated powder may be waſhed, if neceflary, with common 
water, and afterwards gently dried. Schroder. 
MAGI1STERY of biſmuth, is made by diſſolving biſmuth in ſpirit 
of nitre, and pouring on it ſalt water, which precipitates the 
Magiſtery to the bottom. 
MaGI1STERY of lead, is made by diſſolving faccharum ſaturni 
in Ciſtilled vinegar, and then precipitating it with oil of tartar 
per deliquium. — 
MAG1STERY V reſins, or reſinous extracts of ſcammony, 
jalap, &c. are made by diſſolving the matter in ſpirit of wine, 
and precipitating it with water. 
Mr. Boyle takes Magiſtery to conſiſt in a preparation of a 
body, whereby it is converted, by means of fome additament, 
into a body of a different kind, as when iron or copper is 
turned into cryſtals of Mars and Venus. 
MA'GISTRATE, an officer of the peace, or a city governor, 
MA'GMA, in general, denotes any thick ointment, made up 
with but a ſmall quantity of liquids, in order to prevent its 
running abroad. In a ſtricter ſenſe it denotes the recrement 
of an ointment or the fæces which are left after the expreſſion 
of the more Jiquid parts. 
MAGNA Arteria, in anatomy, the ſame with aorta, Sec 
AORTA. . 
Macxa Charta *, the great charter of liberties granted to the 
people of England in the gth year of Henry III. and confirm- 
ed by Edward I. 


* It is ſo called, on account of the excellence of the law: 
therein contained ; or becauſe another lefler charter, called 
charta de foreſta, was eſtabliſted with it; or becauſe it con- 
tained more than any other charter, &c. or in regard of the 
remarkable ſolemnity in the denouncing excommunications 
againlt the intringers of it. 


It may be ſaid to derive its origin from the confeſſor; the 
ſame, with ſome others, were alſo confumed by Henry I. by 


à celebrated Magna charta now loſt : 
Stephen, Henry It, — 


MAGNE'IA, in pharmacy. See MARC ASITE 
MAGNESIA alba, in chemiſtry, a highly white powder 1 
» with. 


MAGNET“, magnes, loadſtone, in natural hiſto 


MAG 


, Henry Il, and John re-enaQted the fe f, Hi 
latter violating his charter, his reign ended in i. dat 
III. who ſucceeded him, after having procured u . eng 
to be made by 12 men in each coun . what ch. udn 
of England were in the time of king enry l © lierten 
preſent Magna charta; which he ſeveral +, ted the 
and as often broke again; till in the 37th year oft me 


came to Weſtminſter-hall, where in the preſence wg te 
e no- 


ands, May. 
ang an all th 
a Then the biſhops extinguiſhed — 
throwing them on the ground and crying; Thus ler 1. 
extinguiſhed and ſtink in hell who violates this chan. him be 
It is the baſis of the Engliſh laws and liberties, On; 

of granting this charter king Henry had the 1 * Xcourt 
all the moveable goods temporal and ſpiritual, 8 penn; | 
Coke obſerves it has been above 30 times confirmed. ward 


out either taſte or ſmell, which is the caput mortuum oba. 
from ſuch earths from which nitre is extracted and ; 4% 
brated purge, eſpecially for infants, 3 
gineous denſe ſoſſile ſubſtance, of a blackiſh, Gs 
colour, attracting or repelling iron or another N er 
directing its poles always to thoſe of the world, wien 
liberty to move. ds 
The word is derived from a city i i 
where this ſtone was firſt found. MN et * 
This ſubſtance is not to be confounded with the man. 
Theophraſtus, which was white like ſilver, and migt: uy 
be turned into veſſels, and which did not attract irn. 
This famous ſtone was well known to the ancient, |. 
ſcarce any other property of it than that of its attratins irc 
as we may fee in Pliny B. 36. c. 16. However, it apex 
that they knew ſomething of its communicating virtue, par. 
cularly Plato, when deſcribing that famous chain of iron tine; 
70 together, the firſt of which was held by a Magnet; and 
ucretius makes mention of the ſame magnetic quality ox. 
rating through the hardeſt bodies. ; 
But we do not fee by any paſſage in their writings ble 
they knew any thing of the directive virtue of the Joadfters : | 
And we are utterly in the dark as to the time this diſcorer 
was firſt made, as alſo when it was applied to the uſe « 
navigation. 
It is very probable that ſome perſon by chance Cifcorer! 
that the Magnet put in a little boat on the water word 
always point north and ſouth, and that a piece of in" 
impregnated by the loadſtone had the ſame property; tht 
this piece of iron ſo impregnated was put upon a pivot, that : 
might move the more freely; that afterwards it was thoue': 
that this diſcovery might be very uſeful to failors to know 
the ſouth and the north points, when the weather happened 
to be overcaſt and no ſtar to be ſeen; and laſt of all ths 
ſubſtituted the common compaſs inſtead of the impregnz 
needle, in order to remedy the inconveniences occalioned *) 
the ſhaking of the veſſel. It moreover appears that this c.- 
covery was made before the year 1180. | 
There is a very curious method of rendering viſible ts 
directions which the magnetic eMuvia take in going out © 
the ſtone : Thus, let AB, CD {plate XXXIX. fr. 19 
be the poles of the ſtone ; about every fide gently ſtrew lon! 
ſteel-filings on a ſheet of white paper; theſe ſmal) parc 
will be affected by the effluvia of the ſtone, and ſo pole 
as to ſhew the courſe and direction of the magnetic patuc: 
on every part. Thus, in the middle of cach pole devwee" 
AB, and D C, it appears to go nearly ftraight on; oe 
the ſides it proceeds in lines more and more curved, 1 
laſt the curve-lines from both poles, exactly meeting #* 
coinciding, form numberleſs curves on each fide, nearly © 
circular figure, as repreſented in the diagram. This teens 
to ſhew that the magnetic virtue emitted from one pole ci 
culates to and enters the other. _ 
The cauſe of the variation of the needle has remains © 
therto without any demonſtrative diſcovery; Jet mer 
declination, and inclination (or dipping) o both 0 * 
manifeltly indicate the cauſe to be ſomewhere in the 2 g 
has given occaſion to philoſophy to frame hypotheles 19 ö 
ſolution, which make the earth a large or general —— 
or loaditone, of which all the leſſer ones are om * 
parts or fragments, and being poſſeſſed of the ſame 155 
will, when left to move freely, have the ſame dio 
and ſimilarity of poſition, and other circumſtances. 
The moſt confiderable of theſe hypotheſes 15 that ho * 
ſagacious Dr. Halley, which is this; the globe © 1 
is one great Magnet, having four magnetical pole * 12 
of attraction, near each pole of the equator on oat 
in thoſe parts of the world which lie near ET 
one of thoſe magnetical poles, the needle 15 _ © fer be 
thereby, the neareit pole being always po i is fert 
more remote one. Of the north poles, that 2 os v eh 
to us, he ſu7poſes to be in the meridian 4 


e 
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accurately made, it appears, that the quantity of the needle's 
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4 variations in European Tartary, and the north 
which governs places in a meridian paſſing through Cali- 
fea 3 bout 15 degrees from the north pole of the world, 
forma 2 verns the needle in north America, and the oceans 
wiicd de. In like manner he accounts for the varia- 
9 n the ſouthern hemiſphere. See Philgſapbical Tranſ- 
affions 9 1855 the needle from the north and ſouth points 
The re oriron, not being the ſame but variable in different 
of che Jin a diverſe manner in different parts of the earth, 
or * doctor farther conjecture, that two of the magnetic 
made were fixed, and two moveable; and in order to make 
poſes he ſuppoſes the external part of the earth to be a 

F * containing within it a magnetic moveable 
— of a globular form, whoſe center of A is the 


{me with that of the earth, and moveable about the ſame 


— ir the motions of both the ſhell and nucleus were the 


me, the poles of each would always have the ſame poſition 
=p 'h other; but he ſuppoſes the motion of the nucleus to 
* (mall matter leſs than that of the ſhell, which yet is 
(-arce ſenſible in 365 revolutions ; and, if fo, the 7 * 
es of the nucleus will by flow — change their diſtance 
— the magnetic poles of the ſhell, and thus cauſe a varia- 
tion in that needle's variation, which is governed by the 
moveable pole of the nucleus, while that variation which 
reſpects the fixed poles of the magnetic ſhell remains more 
conſtant z as in Hudſon's bay the change is not obſerved. to be 
rear ſo faſt as in theſe parts of Europe. 
What ſeems a little ſtrange is, that the doctor has, no where 
* know of, nndertook to account for the dipping of the 
needle by this hypotheſis ; though the invention of this (by 
Mr. Blagrave) was before that of the change of the needle's 
variation (by Mr. Gellibrand ;) nor do I ſee at * which 
way this phenomenon is explicable by it. But we have 
not vet ſo many accurate obſervations of the needle's inclina- 
ton as we have of its variation, which is its only uſual 
propetty. By ſeveral experiments Mr. Graham has very 


inclination to the horizontal line was an angle of about 74 or 
»; degrees: That is, ſuppoſe A B (plate XXIII. fig. FY 
touched a needle ſupported on the point C, of the pin C D, 
i: will remain an angle A CH or BC O with the horizontal 
lne HO of 74 or 75 degrees. 

The variation of the needle has within a century paſt under- 
cone a remarkable alteration ; for at London it was obſerved 
by Mr. Burrows in =o 1580 to be 11“. 15. eaſt ; that 
is, if, N. S. (plate XXXIX. fig. 17.) repreſent the north 
and ſouth points of the horizon, and E. W. the eaſt and weſt 
points, the needle then had the ſituation A B, fo that the 
arch BN = 11". 15”, After that, in the ycar 1622, it was 
obſerved by Mr. Gunter to be but 6“. eaſt. In the year 
1534, Mr. Gellibrand obſerved it to be 4%. 5". eaſt. In 1657, 
it was obſerved by Mr. Bond to be nothing at all, that is, 
the needle placed itſelf in the ſituation 8, N. and pointed 
directly to the north. After this, in the vear 1672, Dr. Hal- 
ley obſerved it to be 2®. 300“. weſtward; and again, in the 
year 1692, he found it 65. weſt. Since then, in the year 
1722, Mr. Graham, by moſt accurate experiments, found 
i: to be 145. 17. and at preſent it is between 15 and 16 
degrees; and in ſome places I have found it 18?. weſtward. 
The variation of the declination and inclination of the needle 
variable and ſubject to no regular computation. What the 
quantity of both ſorts of variation is in the ſeveral parts of the 
world, is ſhewn in Dr. Halley's map of the world, im- 
proved from the obſervations of Mr. Pound. See Mercator“ 

HART, 

| think the Iaw of magnetic attraction is not yet aſcertained ; 
or Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes it to decreaſe nearly in the tri- 
flicate ratio of the diſtance : But Dr. Helſham, trying the 
experiment by his loadſtone, found it to be as the ſquares of 
he Gitance inverſely. And the power of my loadſtone de- 
es in a different manner from either, it being in the 
kelqniplicate ratio of the diſtances inverſely. For exactneſs I 
mace a ſquare bar of iron juſt ; of an inch thick, and then 
Prorided three pieces of wood of the ſame form and thick- 
ö preciſely, Then poiſing the loadſtone very nicely at the 


end of 2 balance which would turn with leſs than a grain, 
Haced under it the iron with firſt one piece of wood, 
1 89 pieces, and laſtly, all three pieces upon it, by which 
Nog: the ſteel points of the Palgavere kept at x, 1, and } of 
* "ch from the iron, and in thoſe diſtances the weights put 
why oppolite ſcale to raiſe the loadſtone from the wood 
„ © touched, while the beam was horizontal) were as 


q NWS . 


Grains Rat. of Sq, Rat. of Cubes, Seſq. Rat. 


+ Pg : OE 156 — 155 — 56 — 156 
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e e the loadſtone in theſe diſtances approach very 


N ,*1 are almoſt the ſame with thoſe which are in the 


't appears that the numbers of grains to counteract | 


wil 
: 


we 588 ratio, but are widely different from thoſe which | 
dae duplicate or triplicate ratio; and this experiment 
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I tried ſeveral times for each diſtance, and with ſcarce any 
variation in the ſucceſs. 

The power or force of Magnets is generally greater in ſmall 
than in 1 ns in proportion to their bulk. It is very rare 


that very large ones will take up more than 3 or 4 times 
their own weight, but a ſmall one is but tolerably good that 
will take up no more than 8, 10, or 12 times its weight. 
The honourable Mr. Barkeley, at Bruton, has one whoſe 
weight (with the armature) is but 43 grains, which will take 
up 1032 grains, which is 24 times its weight. But that 
of Mr. Newton which he wears in his ring, inſtead of a 
diamond of leſs value which weighs ſcarce three grains, will 
take up 746 grains, which is 250 times its weight, which is 
by far the beſt and ſtrongeſt T have ſeen ; and, therefore, 
as a great curioſity, I have given a cut of the ring and ſtone 
with the iron hanging to it (plate XXXIX. fig. 18.) 
Iron bars by ſtanding long in the fame poſition will acquire 
the magnetic virtue to a ſurprizing degree. I have ſeen one 
about 10 fect long and three inches thick, ſupporting the 
ſummer beam of a room, which has been able to turn the 
needle at 8 or 10 feet diſtance, and exceeded a loadſtone of 
3 x pounds weight. From the middle point upwards it was a 
north pole, and downwards a ſouth pole; and I have by me 
an iron rod which has ſeveral poles or parts which change 
the poſition of the magnetic needle. It is the beam of a laryc 
ſteelyard, which let A E (fig. 20.) repreſent; then at A, 
and from thence to B, the ſouth end of the needle is attract- 
ed; at B, and from thence to C, the ſouth end is repelled, and 
the north end attracted; from C to D, the ſouth end is 
again attracted, and the north end repelled. Laſtly, at the 
end E, begins another pole, and there the needle ſtands 
nearly parallel with the beam, with neither end attracted, 
The poles of a Magnet are not to be looked upon as two 
ſuch invariable points as never to change place. For accord- 
ing to Mr. Boyle, the poles of a little bit of Magnet may be 
changed by applying them to the more vigorous poles of 
another, as has been confirmed in our days by Mr. Knight, 
who could change at pleaſure the poles of a natural Magnet 
by means of iron bars maynetically impregnated. 

pon gently cutting a Magnet through the middle of its axis, 
each piece becomes a complete Magnet ; for the parts that 
were contiguous under the equator, before the Magnet was 
cut, become poles, and even poles of different names; ſo 
that each piece may become equally a north or ſouth pole, 
according as the ſection was made nearer the ſouth or north 
pole of the Jarge magnet ; and the ſame thing would happen 
in any other ſubdiviſions. 
But upon cutting a Magnet longitudinally, there will then 
be four poles, the ſame as before the cutting, only that there 
ſhall be formed in cach piece a new axis, parallel to the for- 
mer, and more or leſs in the inſide of the Magnet. 
We find by experience that two Magnets attract each other 
by the poles of different denominations ; whereas, on the 
contrary, the two ſimilar poles repel each other. 
By a great number of experiments we alſo learn that the 
force of a Magnet in attraction and repulſion reaches ſome- 
times farther, ſometimes not ſo far. The activity of ſome 
reaches to 14 feet, and that of others is inſenſible within 
8 or 9 inches; the ſphere of activity is greater on certain 
days than on others, without its ever appearing, that the 


heat, moiſture, or drought of the air contribute any thing to 
this effect. | | | 


The obſervations made of repulſion are in ſome meaſure 
ſimilar to the phænomenon of attraction. The attractive force 
of the poles of different denominations in two Magnets AT, 
Muſſchenbroek found to be 340 grains in the point of contact, 
while the repulſive force of the poles of the ſame denomi- 
nation in the ſame Magnets was only 44 grains in the point 
of contact of theſe two poles. 

It has alſo been found, that the poles of the ſame denomi- 
nation in Magnets, and the caſe is the fame in bodies mag- 
netically impregnated, repel each other, while they are at a 
mean diſtance from the limits of their ſphere ofgaCtivity, and 
on the contrary attract each other in the poſht of contact; 
there are other Magnets that repel each other with greater 
vigour towards the middle of their ſphere of activity than 
near the point of contact, where it ſeems, the repulſion 
diminiſhes. Yet Mr. Mitchel pretends to have obſerved, by 
means of artificial Magnets, that the two poles attract and 
repel equally at the ſame diſtances and in all kinds of direc- 


tion; that the error of thoſe who believed the repulſion to be 


weaker than the attraction was owing to this, that Magnets 
and magnetical bodies are always weakened, by bringing the 
poles of the ſame denomination near each other; whereas 
their virtue is increaſed, when the poles of different denomina- 
tions are brought near each other; that this augmentation or 
diminution of force, occaſioned by the proximity of two 


Magnets, becomes inſenfible, in proportion as they are re- 
moved from each other: For which rcafon we ſce that at 2 


great diſtance attraction and repulfion approach more and 
more to an equality, and are reciprocally removed from equa- 
lity, in proportion as the reciprocal diſtance of two Magnets 
diminiſhes ; ſo that if a Magnet, which is pretty ſtrong and 
pretty nigh to it, impair conſiderably a weak Magnet that 

approaches 
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approaches it by the poles of the ſame denomination, it ſhall 
happen that the pole of this laſt ſhall be deſtroyed and chang- 
ed into a pole of a different denomination, by means whereof 
repulſion will be converted into attraction. In fhort, by 
ſeveral experiments, Mr. Mitchel was convinced, that at- 
traction and repulſion increaſe and decreaſe in the inverſe 
= of the ſquares of the reſpeRive diſtances of the two 
es. 
All theſe effects of mutual repulſion and attraftion find no 
obſtacle from ſolids or fluids, the wind, flame, or the current 
of waters; and they are as lively in common air, as in 
that which is rarefied or condenſed in the air-pump. 
The Magnet attracts iron with ſtill greater force than it does 
another Magnet; and this attraction extends to all bodies 
that contain ferrugineous particles. 
No ſolid or fluid body can any way hinder the mutual action 
of iron and a Magnet upon each other, unleſs it be iron 
itſelf: Nor does the exceſſive heat of iron diminiſh theſe 
effects, though the exceſſive heat of a Magnet diminiſh its 
virtue at leaſt for a time. | , 
There are Magnets that can raiſe pretty large nails by their 
poles, and not the leaſt particle of ſteel- ſilings by their equa- 
tor. However, if the different parts of the equator become 
poles, by breaking the Magnet into pieces, as has been 
already ſaid, the attractive force will be very ſenſible in theſe 
new poles. | 
The attraction of a Magnet newly dug out of the mine 
makes it only take up very ſmall pieces of irgn ; for which 
reaſon we are obliged to arm it to augment its force : Be- 
ſides this, the arming it unites, directs, and condenſes its 
virtue towards its poles, and cauſes its emanations to tend 
entirely towards the maſs which is laid thereon. 
When you have determined where the poles are, which you 
may exactly find by placing over the Magnet a very fine 
ſhort needle, which will be perpendicular over each pole and 
no where elſe, then you mult file it very ſmooth at its poles, 
ſo that its axis ſhall have the greateſt length, yet without 
too much diminiſhing its other dimenſions. 
To determine the proportions of the armour, the greater the 
force of the Magnet is, the thicker muſt the pieces of ſteel 
be of which it is to conſiſt, and for this purpoſe try the 
Magnet with ſeveral ſteel bars, and the greater weight it takes 
up, with a ſteel bar on, that bar is to be its armour, 
Though the attraction of an armed Magnet appear conſi- 
derable, yet very weak cauſes deſtroy its effect in a moment; 
for inſtance, when an oblong piece of iron is attracted under 
the pole of an excellent Magnet, and the pole of a difterent 
denomination in another Magnet that is weaker 1s preſented 
to the lower end of this piece of iron; this weaker Magnet 
will very ſtrongly take away the iron. | 
In like manner if the point of a ncedle be put under one of 
the poles of a Magnet, ſo as to hang by its head, and pre- 
ſent to this head any bar of iron by its upper end, the 
needle will immediately quit the Magnet, in order to adhere 
to the bar: But if the needle hold by its head to the pole of 
the Magnet, then neither the bar of iron nor a weak Magnet 
ſhall diſengage it. 
There is another ſlight circumſtance which makes an armed 
and vigorous loadſtone appear to have no more force; and 
that is the too great length of the iron which 1s to be raiſed 
by one of the poles. - It would be an eaſy matter for ſome 
loadſtones to raiſe a cubical piece of iron of a pound weight ; 
but the ſame Magnet could not fuſtain an iron-wire of a 
foot in length. It is for this reaſon that, when the pole of a 
good Magnet is preſented over a heap of needles, little nails, 
or rings, the Magnet only attracts 7 or 8 of them lengthwiſe; 
and it is eaſy to obſerve that the attraction of the firſt nail to 
the ſecond is a great deal ſtronger than that of the ſecond to 
the third, &c. So that the attraCtion of the laſt but one to 
the laſt is extremely weak. 
In general it is ſuſficient to touch or only to bring the pole of 
a good loadſtone near a piece of iron to be impregnated, and 
immediately it becomes magnetical ; but it will loſe this virtue, 
as ſoon as it is ſeparated from the Magnet ; but its virtue will 
be more durable by leaving it ſome time near the Magnet, 
or rather heating the iron red-hot- and letting it then cool 
near the loadſtone. The part preſented to the north pole 
of the Magnet will become a ſouth pole, and the contrary, 
But as theſe ſimple methods do not produce a conſiderable 
virtue, others more effectual are made uſe of. For, I. it has 
been diſcovered that iron, rubbed upon one of the poles of the 
Magnet, acquires a great deal more virtue than from any 
other part thereof, and this is more conſiderable from an 
armed than a naked Magnet. 2. The more gently the iron 
is paſt and the more it is preſt againſt the pole, the more 
magnetical it becomes. 3. It is more convenient to impreg- 
nate iron on one pole than on both ſucceſſively. 4. The iron 
is much better impregnated by paſſing it uniformly and in 
the ſame direction according to its length, than by rubbing it 
by the middle; and that extremity which touches the pole 
laſt, retains the moſt virtue. 5. A piece of poliſhed ſteel, 
or a bit of iron pointed, receives more virtue than a ſimple 
piece of iron of the ſame figure ; and, cæteris paribus, a piece 
ol iron, that is long, ſmall, and pointed, is more ſtrongly 
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made magnetical, and place them together, ſo as to make 


_ upward, and repeat the former operation: 
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impregnated than that of any other | 
communicate a great deal of 3 > in Otter ty 
UPS. on — Vet there are — muſt de 
of thickneſs and length, beyond which ; Propan 
netic virwe. n way 
1 he communication of the magnetic vi 
impair that of the loadſtone ; though it hu, ſenf%ir 
ſome Magnets have communicated a greater yy. 80 
to raiſe weights, than they had themſelves, fir l te inn, 
pairing their own force, or adding any thin Without ; 
15 — | 

veral ways have been propoſed * 
cayed virtue of loadſtones, * v. No Iten g 
nag ry of keeping the ſtone conſtantly in 6 (Cle. 
we ſhall here relate the remarkable experiment 41 fling: 
for this purpoſe, as it was attended with ſuch reat (; % Hee 
This gentleman had a Magnet weighing — e. 
armed, which would take up 16 times its own — 1 
14 pounds 8 ounces; but having laid it by, for the ſy Abt, vie, 
years, unuſed, it had loſt 4 part of its virtue we c of fore 
would now take up no more than three pounds * lt 
him on 74 ol ſeveral ways to recover it . bi Put 
ſucceſs ; till at Jaſt he reflected that by uſe and ON 
powers of animal bodies were often improved 44, Fan 
poſſibly happen fo with reſpect to ſome properties 1 mupht 
of inanimate bodies. Upon this thought, he hun LY 
weight to the ſtone as it would ſuſtain, and ſo k * Ws 
ſpace of ſome weeks. Then returning, he a 10 Sh 
weight to the former, which it very eaſily b_— e 
ng the addition of more weight at ſeveral periods = 
ſpace of about two years, he at laſt found that the A 
not only recovered its former ſtrength, but increaſe i T's 
that it would now take up more than 20 pounds, wh : 6 
firſt it would not take up 15 pounds. 388 


of the Magnet, ſo that they poſſeſs all the properties, ar 
may be uſed inſtead of the natural loadftone. 9 
There have been ſeveral methods propoſed for making 28. 
ficial Magnets; but none are equal to the following, which 
the invention of the ingenious Mr. Canton, a zentleman Ee 
known to the learned world, and whor this diſcovery lc; 
will render immortal : ; 
Procure a dozen bars; ſix of ſoft ſteel, each three inc 
long, one quarter of an inch broad, and one-twentieth cf. 
inch thick, with two picces of iron, each half the lenorh 
one of the bars, but of the ſame breadth and thicknek and "1 
of hard ſteel, cach five inches and an half long, half 1 ach 
broad, and three-twentieths of an inch thick, with tw 
pieces of iron of half the length, but the ſame breadth 2 
thickneſs as one of the hard bars: And let all the bars be mac 
ed with a line quite round them at one end. 

Then take an iron poker and tongs (plate XL. fg. 6.) th 
larger they are, and the longer they have been uſed, tt: 
better; and fixing the poker upright between the knees, he's 
to it near the top one of the ſoft bars, having its make! 
end downward, by a piece of ſewing filk, which mult e 
pulled tight with the left hand, that the bar may not ſide 
Then graſping the tongs with the right hand a little be. 
the middle, and holding them nearly in a vertical politics, 
let the bar be ſtroked, by the lower end, from the betten 
to the top, about ten times on each fide, which will gre i 
magnetic power ſufficient to lift a ſmall key at the ma 
end: Which end, if the bar was "ſuſpended on a pat, 
would turn toward the north, and is therefore called the nor" 
pole, and the unmarked end is, for the ſame reaſon, ca 
the ſouth pole of the bar. 

Four of the ſoft bars being impregnated after this mane, 
lay the other two (fig. 8.) parallel to each other, at the © 
fiance of about one-fourth of an inch, between the two pcs 
of iron belonging to them, a north and a ſouth pole again” 


cad 


each piece of iron: Ihen take two of the ſour bars alrez 


double bar in thickneſs, the north pole of one even with de 
ſouth pole of the other; and the remaining two being fa 
to theſe in ſuch a manner as to have two north and two 10 
poles together, ſeparate the north ſrom the ſouth pace 
one end by a large pin, and place them perpendicularly V. 
that end downward, on the middle of one of the ph 
bars, the two north poles towards its ſouth, and the in 
ſouth poles towards its north end: Slide them backwarc 3 
forward three or four times the whole length of the bt © 
removing them. from the middle of this, place them on w 
middle of the other bar as before directed, and go diet way 


. er ler 
in the ſame manner; then turn both the bars the wy 

This being 0% 
f iron, and Pecs, 


take the two from between the pieces of n 
the two outermoſt of the touching bars in their FEY | 
the other two be the outermoſt of the four to . 
with: And this proceſs being repeated till each par © - 
have been touched three or four times over, Which * 
them a conſiderable magnetic power, put the 18058 
together after the manner of the four (E. 4)» een the 
with them two pair of the hard bars, placed rech | 
irons at the diſtance of about half an inch from 06: T 922 


— 


MA G 


{ bars aſide; and with the four hard ones let 


l impregnated (fig. 5.) holding the touching 
oor Foy > — 2 near two- tenths of an inch, to 


Then lay the ſo 


1 3 let them be ſeparated, after they are ſet on 
DI 


nd brought together again, before they are 
th parale —_ being obſerved, Nee according to the 
taken 4 deſcribed above, till each pair have been touched two 
times over. But as this vertical way of touching a 
or _ of give it quite ſo much of the magnetic virtue as it 
bat wi re let each pair be now touched once or twice 
will 15 hole parallel poſition between the irons ( Hg. 9.) 
wy of the bars held horizontally, or nearly ſo, by draw- 
with wont lame time the north of one from the middle 
ing 1 ſouth end, and the ſouth of the other from the 
. — the north end of a parallel bar; then, bringing 
mid 


dem to the middle again without wer. the parallel bar, | 


four of theſe horizontal ſtrokes to each fide. 
* fter the vertical, will make the bars 
horizontal touch, after the 3 8 
hong as they can poſſibly be made: As appears by their 
11 ing any additional ſtrength, when the vertical touch 
not __ 1 greater number, and the horizontal by bars of 
of A ah — power. This whole proceſs may be gone 
8 h in about half an hour, and each of the larger bars, 
** hardened, may be made to lift twenty- eight troy 
pigs and ſometimes more. And when theſe bars are thus 
=_ nated, they will give to an hard bar, of the ſame 
E £11 virtue in Jeſs than two minutes: And therefore 
anſwer all the purpoſes of _—_— in —— and 
experrmental philoſophy, much better than the loadſtone, 
which is well known not to have ſufficient power to impreg- 
nate hard bars. The half dozen being put into a caſe (fig. 7.) 
in ſuch a manner, as that two poles of the ſame denomi- 
"ation may not be together, and their irons with them as one 
bar, they will retain the virtue they have received : But if 
their power ſhould, by making experiments, be ever fo far 
impaired, it may be reſtored without any foreign aſſiſtance in 
- few minutes. And if, out of curioſity, a much larger ſet 
o bars ſhould be required, theſe will communicate to them a 
(agen power to proceed with, and they may in a ſhort 
ime, by the ſame method, be brought to their full ſtrength, 
The (mith's manner of hardening ſteel whom I have chiefly 
emploved, and whoſe bars have conſtantly proved better than 
zar! could meet with beſides, is as follows: Having cut 
« {uficient quantity of the leather of old ſhoes into very ſmall 
pieces, he provides an iron pan, a little exceeding the length 
of 2 har, wide enough to lay two ſide by fide without 
touching each other or the pan, and at leaſt an inch deep. 
This pan he nearly half-fills with the bits of leather, upon 
which he lays the two bars, having faſtencd to the end of 
each a ſmall wire to take them out by: He then quite 
fills the pan with the leather, and places it on a gentle flat 
fre, covering and ſurrounding it with charcoal. The pan 
being brought to ſomewhat more than a red heat, he keeps it 
fo about half an hour, and then ſuddenly quenches the bars in 
2 large quantity of cold water. Canton. 
This ingenious gentleman reverts the poles of a natural 
loaditone by placing it in an inverted direction, between the 
contrary poles of two of his Jarger bars, laid down at ſome 
Gfance from each other, in the ſame ſtraight line continued; 
without touching the ſtone with either of the bars, and only 
by placing it, in the manner juſt mentioned, between their 
ſts, at the diſtance of about a quarter of an inch from cither 
0; them, 
MAUNE TICAL, ſomething relating to the magnet, or load- 
tone. 
MAGNETICAL Amplitude, is an arch of the horizon intercept- 
tu vetween the center of the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, and 
the eaſt or weſt points of the compaſs : Or it is the different 
rung or ſetting of the ſun from the eaſt or weſt points of 
the compaſs, See Magnetical AMPLITUDE. 
»AGNETICAL Azimuth, is an arch of the horizon, compre- 
benced between the ſun's azimuth circle and the Magnetical 
771012n; Or 1t is the diſtance of the ſun from the north or 
„ech point of the compaſs. © See Magnetical AZIMUTH. 
"\UNETISM, the virtue or power that the magnet has of 
trading iron, &c. 
+ primary properties, of Magnetiſm, are as follows: 
i. 4very loadſtone has two points or poles, which - emit the 
cue virtue moſt copiouſly. 2. One of thoſe poles at- 
the other repels iron, but no other body. 3. Their 
#42 15 communicated to iron by the touch, which renders 
Klar 4. A piece of iron ſo touched by the load- 
"Be and nicely ſuſpended on a ſharp point, will be deter- 
-q to ſettle itſelf in a direction nearly north and ſouth. 5. 
„ © of the needle touched by the ſouth pole of the 
„ ©: point northwards, and the contrary. 6. Needles 


Nair by the ſtone will dip below the horizon, or be di- 
„the touched part to a point within the earth's ſur- 
4 hed, called the dipping needle. See NIPPING Nee- 
- 6. *25 Vittue is alſo to be communicated to iron, by 
don all one way; whence files, drills, &c. are 
8 Nabe to be magnetical. 8. Iron rods, or bars, ac- 
( agnelic virtue by ſtanding long in one poſition. 


9. Fire totally deſtroys this virtue, by making the lone of 
iron red-hot. 10. This power is exerted ſenſibly to the 
diſtance of ſeveral feet. 11. It ĩs ſenſibly continued through 
the ſubſtance of ſeveral contiguous bodies or pieces of iron, 
as keys, &c. 12. It pervades the pores of the hardeſt bo- 
dies; and (13.) equally attracts the iron in vacuo, as in 
open air. 

To the above properties of the loadſtone we ſhall add the 
following, viz. That the ſame pole of the ſtone will commu- 
nicate to a piece of iron the power of attracting or repelling 
the ſame end of a touched needle, by drawing it different 
ways thereon : Or thus, If a piece of iron be drawn to the 
right hand and attraQts, it will repel, if drawn to the left, 
which is not a little wonderful. 

I have oftentimes, by a ſmart ſtroke of a hammer on the un- 
touched end of the dipping needle, cauſed the magnetic vir- 
tue to come all to that end from the other, fo as to make it 
dip on that fide, as much as it did on the other ſide before: 
And, on the contrary, I have by ſuch a ſtroke, ſometimes, 
made it dip much more on the touched end than before. A- 
gain, ſometimes by ſtriking it, the needle which dipped be- 
fore, will be reſtored to its equilibrium, as if the virtue had 
made its eſcape, or were uniformly diffuſed over all the nee- 
dle. So capricious are the phænomena of this amazing, 


power. See MAGNET. 

MA*GNIFYING, in philoſophy, is applied to microſcopes 
that make objects appear bigger than to the naked eye; which 
1s done by the ſhewing them nearer, and by that means more 
of the parts than before were taken notice of. 

MAGNIFYING Glaſs, in optics, a little convex lens, which, 
in tranſmiting the rays of light, inflects them ſo, as that the 
parallel ones converge, and thoſe which diverge become pa- 
rallel; whereby objects, viewed through them, appear larger 
than to the naked eye. See LENS. 

MA*GNITUDE, or quantity, any thing locally continued, 
or that has ſeveral dimenſions. Its origin is a point, which, 
though void of parts, yet its flux forms a line, the flux of 
that a ſurface, and of that a body, &c. See FLUXIONS. 

Literal Macx1TupEe, a Magnitude expreſled by letters. 

Numerical MaGx1TUDE, that expreſſed by numbers, 

Broken MAGN1TUDE, a fraction, or broken quantity. 

Cmplex MAGNITUDE, that formed by multiplication. 

Incommenſurable MacNnituDe, that which has no proportion 
to unity, 

Apparent MaGniTupE of a body, in optics, that meaſured by 
the optic or viſual angle, intercepted between rays drawn 
from its extremes to the center of the eye. 

So that whatever things are ſeen under the ſame, or equal 
angles, appear equal; and è contra. See APPARENT. 
The apparent Magnitudes of the ſun and moon, at riſing and 
ſetting, is a phænomenon that has extremely embarraſſed the 
modern philoſophers. According to the ordinazy laws of vi- 
lion, they ſhould appear the leaſt, when neareſt the horizon, 
as being then fartheſt diſtant from the eye; and yet we find 
the contrary true in fact. F. Gouye advances the following 
conjecture, that, when the luminaries are in the horizon, 
the neighbourhood of the earth, and the groſs vapours with 
which they are enveloped, have the ſame effect with regard 
to us, as a wall, &c. placed behind a column ; which, in 
that caſe, appears bigger than when encompaſſed on all ſides 
with an illuminated air. | 

MAGOPHOY/NIA *®, in antiquity, a feaſt among the Perſiane, 
in memory of the expulſion of the magi. 


The word is Greek, and derived from aD, magus, and 
g, Naughter. 


MAHO/'MET ANISM, or Mahometiſm, the ſyſtem of religion 
broached by Mahomet, and till adhered to by his followers, 
who are the Turks, Perſians, ſeveral nations among the A- 
fricans, and among the Eaſt- Indians. See ALCORAN. 
The chief articles of the Mahometan creed are, that there is 
no other God but God, and that Mahomet was fent trom 
God. To theſe articles the Mahometans have added that of 
bathing, and prayer, which laſt they perform five times a 
day: They believe with the Jews and Chriſtians a reſurrec- 
tion of the dead. 

MATVDEN, an edged inſtrument uſed at Edinburgh formerly, 
for behcading criminals. L 

MAIVDENHAIR, adianthum, in botany, is one of the claſs 
of the cryptogamia of Linnæus, and of that of the herbe epi- 
phylloſperme of Mr. Ray. It is a large genus of plants, com- 
prehending a great number of ſpecies, moſt of which have, 
at one time or other, been recommended as medicines of 
great power ; at preſent, however, there are only three of 
the ſpecies known in the ſhops, and theſe, indeed, but lit- 
tle uſed ; theſe are, 1. The true Maidenhair. 2. The 
large white Maidenhair, and, 3. The little white Maiden- 
hair, or wall- rue. 

The true Maidenhair is a low but very beautiful plant of the 
kind. The ſtalk is about three or four inches high, and is 
round, firm, and ſolid, though very flender, and of a ſhining 
black colour, and an extremely even and gloſſy ſurface ; it is 

IN naked 


| * hHaked and fingle for two-thirds of its height, but then it di- whom he concerts what troops are to mount th 
| vides into ſeveral ramifications, on each of which are placed what troops are to go on parties, &c. He | 4 
| A number of pinnules or little leaves; theſe are near half an | ground for encampment, &c. being det in to y; N 
j inch in breadth, and more than a third of an inch in length; general and lieutenant- general. and os 
they are of actiſtated form, and have veins diſpoſed like rays MAJOR of a brigade, either horſe or foot, he who wm. 
| on them; they are ſmooth and of a ſhining green, and are | ders from the Major-general, and gives them « Nceives 6. 
11 notched ſo deeply about the edges, and that in ſo ſingular a] of each regiment, | o the Mijn 
1 manner, that they much reſembſe the lower leaves of the cori- MA ox of a regiment, an officer whoſe buſineſs is to 


* 


It grows in many parts of France and Italy, on the brinks of MAJOR of a regiment of horſe, is the firſt captai 

wells, and in the cracks of rocks, where there is moiſture; mands in the abſence of the colonel. in, and cop. 
it is not a native of England, but we have it in many of our [Town MAJOR, the third officer in a garriſon, bei 9 
gardens. deputy-governor; he hath charge of the mw "At oth 
All the three ſpecies of Maidenhair poſſeſs the ſame virtues. | trols, and ſentinels. bound by 
Chemically analyſed, they yield firſt a limpid colourleſs wa- [MajoR, in law, one who is of age to manage his R 
ter of an obſcurely acid taſte, but without ſmell ; aſter this in England this is at twenty-one years of age any 
comes a reddiſh liquor of an acid taſte, with ſomewhat of the | civil law it is at twenty-five. f 
auſtere mixed with it, and of an empyreumatic ſmell; then a MAJOR, in logic, is the firſt propoſition of a regular n 
reddiſh liquor in a ſmall quantity, containing a volatile alka- | giſm; it is ſo called, as having a more 8 ſl. 
line ſalt, and a ſmall quantity of thick oil. The remainder in than the minor propoſition, and as containing the ew: 
the retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a large portion of | term. Princpd 
fixed alkaline ſalt. Theſe, with very little variations, are [Major and miner, in muſic, denote concords, which gg 
the principles and proportions of them in all the ſpecies, as | from each other by a ſemi-tone. _ 
well thoſe here mentioned, as the others now wholly out of  MA*LACHITE, or molechite, in natural hiſtory, 


— 


Wl ander plant; they ate ſmooth and ſoſt to the touch, of a ſome- all orders to the regiment, draw it up, and exerc;c. . ? 

4 what fragrant ſmell, and no diſagreeable taſte, but have ſome- it march in good order, look to its quarters, ar It foe 

| thing of aſtringency in it, and a little bitterneſs, The ſeeds | when broken in an engagement. nlly i, 
| are produced on the outmoſt patt of theſe little pinnules, in] He is the only officer of a regiment of foot who ; 

q the manner of the ferns and capillary plants in general, but | to be on horſeback in time of ſervice, in order tg Is allows 

5 with ſome what ſingular in the diſpoſition of them. from place to place. det ſpeedy 

il 


ai ; 
by the 


| uſe. They all attenuate viſcid and tough humors,*and, at | the jaſper kind, but of leſs beauty than moſt of 1 my 
| the ſame time, obtund the two acrid ones, and have an af-| Claſs. It is found in ſmall maſſes of the ſhaye of * 
ter aſtringency, by which they reſtore the fibres to their | -nary flints and pebbles, and at the biggeſt, in genertl. ws 
true tone: They are good againſt crudities of the ſtomach, exceeding two or three inches in diameter; we wte 1 
and againſt diarrhœa's, and other complaints ariſing from that indeed, of Malachites of a much larger fize, but all Pies. 
cauſe ; they are good, alſo, in all diſorders of the breaſt oc- meet with of ſuch are falſe ones: Some of the green mart 


caſioned by a viſcid phlegm, and in all obſtrudtions of the] and ſome of the green jaſpers, being cut into vaſe, 2 

viſcera. They are never truſted ſingly, however, in any of | when their colour approaches to that of the Malachite, . 
theſe caſes, but make a good ingredient among other decocti- led by its name. It is conſiderably hard, and when le 

ons, & c. intended todo ſervice in them: They are alſo ſome- | it ſhews a ſmooth and even ſurface, gloſſy, in the max» 

times given in a ſlight infuſion, in form of tea, againſt obſiruc- | of that of our flints. It is naturally of a pure deep ges. 

tions of the menſes, when habitual, but not violent, They but, like the other ſtones of this claſs, it is ſometime; { en 

are ingredients alſo in ſome of the compoſitions of the ſhops. | variegated with whitiſh ſpots and clouds, and ſometimes wi 

The ſyrup of capillaire is made from the true adianthum or | fuch ſpots, or with regular veins of a deep black. lt 3 U 

Maidenhair of France, with Narbonne honey; and there is | tranſparent than almoſt any of the jaſpers, and by that dd 

another kind of it brought from America, which is made of loſes much of the value its elegant colour would others; 

an infuſion of the adianthum Americanum, a plant ſomewhat | have given it. It is ſo hard, that the lapidaries exped 

reſembling the true Maidenhair, but larger and more branch- | particular price for cutting it, and it takes a higher pc! 

ed; and with maple ſugar, a kind of ſugar made from the | than almoſt any of the jaſpers; it very readily gives fre cn 

inſpiſſated juice of the maple, as the common ſugar is in the being ſtruck againſt a ſteel. It loſes all its colour in the bre, 

ſame part of the world from that of the ſugar-cane. coming out of a pale grey; and it reſiſts the force of ac 

MA/JESTY , ma j oſtas, a title, now-a-days, commonly given no menſtruum being yet found that is a ſolvent, either for 

to kings. . this, qx any other of the ſtones that are formed upon 2 cn 

The word ſeems to be derived from the Latin major, greater, tal baſis, The Malachite is found in the Eaſt and Wag 

and fatus, tate or rank. Indies. The oriental Malachites are generally harder than 

Under the Republic, the title majeſtas belonged to the whole the American ones are, but they are paler, and of leſs va 

body of the people, and the principal magiſtrates : But the | t. We have it alſo in Bohemia, and in ſome other pan 

power paſling into the hands of a fingle perſon, the appella- of Europe ; but the ſpecimens found in thoſe places, are ever 

tion of Majeſty was trMferreÞto the emperor. inferior to the other in luſtre and in hardnels, The anc 

MAIL, primarily denotes the holes or maſhes in a net, as al- had it from Arabia. _ 

ſo a round iron ring. It has been many times in great eſteem as an amulet, ard 

Coat of NAIL, a piece of defenſive armour made of iron wire has been worn about the neck and arms as a preſervain 

interwoven netways, alſo called habergeon. againſt venomous bites, and for fiſty other as ridiculous fa. 
MAIM, Marin, or Markku“, in law, a corporeal hurt, | poſes. It has alſo been recommendedyndyahme, to be 21 

| whereby a man loſeth the uſe of any member, as the eye, hand, internally as a purge in dropſies, and is faid to operate 1 

foot, &c. lently, both by vomit and ſtool, in fo fmall a doſe as fed 


: ; ſix grains; but it is, at preſent, very rarely ulcd. 
* 9 99 * 3 7 3 4 0 
The word is derived from the obſolete French , muti MALA'CIA *, in phyſic, a kind of diforder, to which vour! 


lation. 
Should any, from malice, cut or diſable any limb of another 
perſon, with intention to disfigure him, it is felony without 


women labouring under a chloroſis, and eſpecially wore! 
with child, are incident, to the end of the ſecond or th 
month of their pregnancy, whereby an uncommon fonts 


* * ] * * : * 3 8 x : 
eng, Lal 1 the judges take the opt ſor abſurd, uſeleſs, and hurtful aliments 1s excited. 
. . l . . * & 7 — V —=— OE: * 1 h * 41 iP ching. — / 
MAVNOR, meinor, in law, denotes the thing a thief ſteals, The word is Greek Rs, ſignifying the lame dukt 


derived from panari;, ſoft and languid. 


MAINPRISE “, in law, the taking a perſon into friendly cuſ- ' "x 
tody, who might otherwiſe be committed to priſon, upon | If women, under this diſorder, begin to abſtain, win : 


Mes wap FX WIS freer Heng 
Ky ſecurity given for his forth-coming at a day aſſigned. nerally happens about the fourth _—— preg * | 
. . thi ? ond, and wart no 
ö * The word is French, and compounded of ain, hand, and | - the abſurd things of which they 2 - inlalüble fen 
C1 Maine Vp 


priſe, taking. reluctance uſe wholeſome aliments, | 
a beginning cure, i 
The cure of this diſorder is to be varied, according 
ferent conſtitutions of the patients. 1 
In pregnant women, gentle medicines may de nen 
cuating and corroborating the ſtomach; not r x 
neſection, frequently repeated, to be neglected, 11 06 


They who thus undertake for any perſon are called main- to the ci 
pernors, as receiving him into their hands); and the perſon 
who may be thus bailed, is called mainpernable. 

MAINTENANCE *, in law, an unlawful maintaining a 
cauſe or ſuit between others, either by word, writing, 
countenance, or deed. neceſſity for it. 3 

* the word is derived from maumtencutia, Which originally 6 In voung women labouring under a chloroſis, this Wen 
vifies the ſuccouring a young child, that learns to go by hand. CI = which arc proper ot remov! 


'$ 


"Tx" 


cured by the ſame medicines, W 


There lies a writ againſt a maintainer, called a writ of | the chloroſis. 


rarely bapßer 


Maintenance. As this diſorder in men, which, however, 1 "1 
MIR, in the art of war, is an appellation given to feye- proceeds from obſtructions of the liver and ip — ans. 

ral officers of different qualities. be removed by every thing that removes 5 e cot 

Major-Gezeral, a general officer who receives the general's | MA/LANDERS *, malerdria, a diſeate in horſes, Wi. _— 


, . 5 ban” >. 4 } 76-1023) 
orders, and delivers them out to the Majors of brigades, with | lifts in ulcerous chops on the infide of the itt" © wa 


the bending of the knee, which diſcharge a red ſharp hu- 
y 1 word is derived from the Italian malandare, to go badly. 
the ſex which has the genitals, for the moſt part, on 
E and ſo ſtands oppoſed to female. 
EBRA/NCHISM, the ſyſtem of F. Malebranche, a 
bol the oratory» being much the ſame with that of Des 
pri d "oe CAR TESIAN Philoſophy. | 
_— "tem is contained in his recherche de la verite, and 
T9900 chretiennes - the ſentiments contained therein have 
ow vigorouſly oppoſed, firſt by M. Foucher, afterwards by 
. Arnaud, and in 1715 by F. du Tertre, a jeſuit. That 
d it which relates to our ſeeing all things in God, has been 
r. Locke. 6 
reale, in medicine, is in general applied to ſuch 
go" 2s are 2 3 attended with eruptions of va- 
3 E . 
ALL bag V, the diſpoſition of metals, whereby they 
ue tractable ot duQile under the hammer, in oppoſition to 
i and friability. 
MA/LLEABLE, denotes whatever may be beaten, forged, 
i * extended under the hammer, without breaking. See 
TILITY. 
__ except quick- ſilver, are Malleable. 
MALLE/OLUS, in anatomy, a proceſs in the lower part of 
the leg juſt above the foot ; there is one internal,, and ano- 
ter external, both which form the ankle. See LEG. 
MA/LLEUS, in anatomy, one of the bones of the internal 
«ar, ſo called from its reſemblance to a hammer. See EAR. 
MALLOW, malva, in botany, a plant too well known to 
need a deſcription 3 it is one of the monadelphia polyandria 
of Linn;zus, and of the herbæ ſemine nudo polyſpermz of 
Rey, There are a great many ſpecies of it, but the only 
one in uſe, in our ſhops, is the common wild kind. Some, 
{or its numerous virtues, have called it omnimorbia, a re- 
medy for all diſeaſes. 
Mallow-leaves were for many ages eaten boiled in the man- 
ner of ſpinage; but we have, at preſent, ſo many better taſted 
plants for the ſervice of the table, that this is wholly left to 
the ſhops. The freſh roots are uſed as a diuretic and emol- 
lent, and the dried leaves as an ingredient in clyſters and in 
emollient fomentations and cataplaſms. The ancients gave 
the juice of the Mallow in large doſes in inflammations | 
and obſtructions of the viſcera, A ſtrong decoction of 
Mallow-root is apt to be too mucilaginous, and to fit ill 
upon the ſtomach ; but a light infuſion, in the manner 
of tea, agrees very well, and has very good effects in many 
cales, 
Itis a good common drink in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, 
and peculiarly in caſes of gravel or inflammation of the kid- 
nies, and in ſtranguries and ſuppreſhons of urine of all 
kinds. A conſerve made of the flowers will have the ſame : 
effect, if plenty of warm and weak liquors be drank after it; 
but the infuſion of the root is pleaſant, and anſwers the 
purpoſe better than any other form. 
arb MattLows. See ALTHAA. 
MALT, barley fermented, and rendered fit for making beer 
Or Ae. 
The uſual method of making it is to ſteep ſome barley, 
newly threſhed or at leaſt newly winnowed, in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, for 2 or 3 days, till the water be of a 
bright brown or reddiſh colour, and particularly till the grain 
ſwell, become plump, and ſomewhat tender. Then, this 
water being drained, the barley is removed from the ſteeping 
Eitern to a floor, where it is thrown into what they call the 
wet couch, or coming heap ; that is, an even heap riſing to 
the neight of about two feet. While it lies in this heap, 
8 mult be carefully looked to, after the firſt 15 or 16 hours, 
the capital part of the operation being performed therein ; 
for here the barley ſpontancouſly heats and begins to grow, 
ating out firſt the radicle, at which time the procels is to 
ve Hopped ſhort 3 otherwiſe the Malt would be ſpoiled. If 
ut part of the Malt which lies in the middle come the 
972%, turn it fo as the outmoſt may lie inmoſt, till all be 
E 1 be way to ſtop at the eruption of the radicle is to 
_ iis wet couch thin over a large floor, and keep turn- 
eum gor 5 hours, for the ſpace of two days; lay- | 
| ſomewhat thicker each time. This frequent turning 
Keen cools, dries, and deadens the grain, whereby it 
nes mellow, readily diſſolves in brewing, and ſeparates 
enrely from the huſk, | 
75 raw up the Malt into as high a heap as you can, 
* * frow ſenſibly hot to the hand, as it commonly will 
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till it be thoroughly dried, elſe it cannot be well gtound, not 
will it diſſolve in the brewing; but the ale will be red, bit- 
ter, and unfit to keep. 
Charcoal ſeems to be the beſt fuel for drying Malt, as it 
yields no ſmoke, though in ſome countries they ule peat, 
turf, common heath, &c. 
The method of malting Indian corn, or Virginia wheat, is as 
follows; they bury this corn 2 or 3 inches deep in the 
earth, and cover it with the looſe mould: In 10 or 12 
days time the corn will ſprout and appear like a green field; 
at which time, being taken up and waſhed or fanned from its 
dirt, it is immediately committed to the kiln and ſo be- 
comes good Malt, exactly as beans, treated in this manner, 
would do. 
Both the root and blade of this corn muſt ſhoot to a conſi- 
derable length, before it will make Malt. 
Malt liquors have different names, as well as different vir- 
tues and uſes, both from the different manners of preparing 
the Malt, whence they are diſtinguiſhed into pale and brown, 
and from the different manners of brewing the liquors, 
whence they are divided into beer and ale, ſtrong and ſmall, 
new and old. See BREWING. 
The difference, in the preparations of malt liquors, conſiſts 
chiefly in the uſe of hops, as in beer; or in their omiſſion, as 
in ale, Dr. Quincy is of opinion, that, for one conſlitution 
ſpoiled by beer, there are numbers damaged by ale: For this 
laſt manifeſtly fouls the glands, ſtuffs the vellcls with viſci- 
dity, makes the body corpulent, and paves the way ior ca- 
chexies, jaundice, aſthma's, and, at laſt, incurable dropſies. 
The urinary paſſages will alſo, in time, be filled with mat- 
ter of as ill conſequence as gravel. | 
The different ſtrengths of Malt liquor, likewiſe, make their 
effect; different. The ſtronger they are, the more viſcid 
parts they carry into the blood, and when the ſpirituous parts 
are evaporated, which will be in a few hours, the other 
will be ſenſibly felt by pains in the head, nauſeouſneſs at the 
ſtomach, and a liſtleſneſs to motion. 
Malt liquors are therefore more wholeſome for being ſmall, 
that is, of ſuch a ſtrength as to carry a ſmall degree of 
warmth into the ſtomach, ſo as ta be a proper diluter of the 
neceſſary food. 
The age of Malt liquors is the laſt thing by which they are 
rendered more or leſs wholſome : For thoſe liquors which 
are longeſt kept, are certainly leaſt viſcid ; age breaking the 
viſcid parts, and by degrees rendering them fitter for ſecre- 
tion. But this is always determined according to their 
ſtrength; in proportion to which, they will ſooner or later 
come to their full perfection, as well as decay: For when 
ale or beer is kept till its particles are comminuted as far as 
they are capable, then it is they are beſt; and beyond this 
they will be continually upon the decay, till the finer ſpirits 
oy entirely eſcaped, and the remainder become vapid and 
our. 
MALTA; #nights of MALTA, or hoſpitallers of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, a religious military order, whoſe reſidence is in 
the iſland of Malta. They firſt took their riſe from ſome 
Neapolitan merchants building ſome churches and an hoſ- 
pital for the pilgrims of their nation; afterwards they took 
a vow to defend the pilgrims againſt the inſults of the infidels. 
The order formerly conſiſted of eight different nations, of 
which the Engliſh were the ſixth ; but at preſent there are 
but ſeven, viz. Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Arra- 
gon, Germany, and Caſtile, None are admitted into this 
order, but ſuch as are of noble birth on both ſides for ſour 
generations, except the natural ſons of princes. 
The knights are of two forts; thoſe who have a right to put 
up for the dignity of grand maſter, called grand croſſes, and 
thoſe who are only knights afliftants: "They never marry, 
yet have continued from 1090 to the preſent time. 
The knights wear, on the left fide of their cloke, or waiſt- 
coat, a Croſs of white waxcd cloth, with eight points, that 
of gold being only for ornament. "The grand maſter's year- 
ly revenue is 10,000 ducats : He acknowledges the kings of 
Spain and of the two Sicilies as his protectors, and His 
obliged, by agreement with the emperor Charles V, to fup- 
preſs py rates. 
MLT Ha, in antiquity, a kind of cement; of which there 
were two ſorts, native and factitious; one of the latter ſort, 
much an uſe, conſiſted of pitch, wax, plaiſter, and greaſe. 
Another kind, uſed by the Romans in their aqueducts, was 
made of lime flaked in wine, incorporated with melted 
pitch and ſreſh figs. 
Natural Maltha is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the Aftatics 
plaiſter their walls. When this is once ſet on fire, water 


; ted: 1 30 hours time, whereby its mellowneſs is per- 
ary hk being ſpread abroad and turned over again; 
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8 hours after, it is laid on a kiln with hair cloth 
"ner it, in order to be gently dried criſp, Trey 
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1 which muſt laſt 24 hours, give it another 
, and afterwards, if there be occaſion, a third, | 
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makes it butn more fiercely. 

MA'MALUKES, a dynaſty which reigned a conſiderable time 
in Egypt. | 

MAF MME; ſee BREASTS, 


MA/MMARY Viele, in anatomy, the veins and arteries of 
the breaſts. 


MA'MMIFORMES Preceſſus, or mammillares, in my 
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 MANDA'MUS, in law, a writ iſſuing out of the King's-bench, 


MAN 


the mammiform or maſtoid proceſſes of the temporal bone. 
See HEAD. 

MA'MMILLARY, mammillaris, in anatomy, two little pro- 
tuberances called apophyſes martimillares, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the nipples of the breaſt, found under the fore-ventricles 
of the brain. 

There is alſo a muſcle called matnmillaris or maſtoides, that 
ſerves to ſtoop the head. 

MANAGE *®, an academy for learning to ride the great horſe, 
as well as for breaking horſes and teaching them proper 
motions: 


* The word is French which ſignifies the ſame thing. 


It alſo denotes the exerciſe itſelf either of the horſe or the 
rider. | 


ſent by the king to the head of a corporation, commanding 
them to admit or reſtore a perfon to his office. 
It was alſo a charge to the ſheriff, to take into the king's 
hands all the lands and tenements of the king's widow, who, 
contrary to her oath, matried without his conſent. 
MA'NDARINS, the nobles and magiſtrates of the eaſtern coun- 
tries, eſpecially thoſe of China. 
The niandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed to it 
but men of letters. | | 
MANDATE, Mandatum, in the canon law, denotes a re- 
ſcript by which the pope commands ſome ordinary, &c. to 
put the perſon therein nominated in poſſeſſion of the firſt bene- 
fice vacant in his collation, 
MA/NDIBULE, mandibula, maxilla, in anatomy. See JAW, 
MANDIBULA'RES, or MAN DUCATORII Muſculi, the ſame 
with maſſeters. See JAW. | | 
MA'NDRAKE, mandragora, mandragoras, in botany, one of 
the principal ingredients in the unguentum populneum. 
Mandrake is one of the pentandria monygyma of Linnæus, and 
of the herbe baccifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical writers under the name of mandragora, with the 
diſtinction into male and female. 
The male Mandrake has a very large, long, and thick root; 
it is largeſt at the top of the head, and from thence gradually 
grows ſmaller, as it deſcends towards the other end: Some- 
times it is fingle and undivided at the bottom, but more 
frequently it is divided into two, ſometimes into three or more 
parts. When only parted into two, it is pretended that it 


reſembles the body and thighs of a man; but this is mere 


whim, it no more reſembling the human form in reality than 
any other of the long roots does, when thus divided. It is of a 
pale greyiſh brown colour on the outſide, and white within: 
from this root there ariſe a number of very long leaves, broad- 
eſt in the middle, narrower towards the baſe. It is reckoned 
cooling in external applications, and therefore commended in 
inflammations of the eyes, or any eryſipelas; but it is rarely 
uſed, except as an ingredient in the unguentum populneum. 

MA'NDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, that makes one part 
of the turner's lathe, Of this there are ſeveral kinds, as 
the flat Mandrel for turning flat boards on; pin Mandrel! 
that has a long wooden ſhank to fit into a round hole made 
in the work to be turned; hollow Mandrel, for turning 
hollow work; and a ſcrew Mandrel for turning ſcrews, &c. 

MAMNES, in poetry, the ſhades or ſouls of the deceaſed, 

Dii MaxEs, the — with inferi, or infernal gods who tor- 
mented men; to aſſwage whoſe indignation the heathens 
offered ſacrifices, | 
Some hold that they were the ſouls of the dead; others that 
they were the genii of men. 

MANI, in medicine; ſee MADNESS, 

MANICO'/RDION, a muſical inſtrument, in form of a ſpin- 
net, which conſiſts of 50 chords and upwards, which are 
covered with pieces of ſcarlet cloth to deaden, as well as 
ſoften, the ſound : Whence it is called the dumb ſpinnet. 

MANIFEF/STO, a public declaration in writing made by a 
prince to ſhew the motives that introduced him to any enter- 
prize, and the grounds of his pretenſions. 

MA/NILLE, in commerce, a large braſs ring, like a bracelet, 
either flat, or round, &c. which the Europeans carry to the 
coaſt of Africa to traffic with the Negroes in exchange for 
ſlaves. With theſe the natives deck themſelves, putting them 
on the ſmall of the leg, or thick of the arm above the elbow. 
The better fort wear gold and filver Manille's, of their own 
manufacture. 

MANIPULA'TION, denotes the manner of digging the ſilver, 
&c. out of the earth. See SILVER. 

MANIPULUS *, manipule, among the Romans, denoted a 
body of infantry, that in Romulus's time conſiſted of 100 
men; and in that of the conſuls and firſt cæſars of 200. 

® The word is Latin, which properly ſignifies a handful ; becauſe 
this corps fought hand in hand, | 
Fach manipule had two centurions, called manipularii ; the 
one of which was ſubordinate to the other. 

NMax1PuLUs, in phyſic, denotes a handful of flowers, herbs, 
&c. and is abbreviated in preſcriptions by M. 

MA'NNA, in pharmacy, a medicinal drug, uſed as a gentle 
purzat.ve, 

It is a honey-like juice, naturally concreted into a dry and 


tree in Jong ſtreams, and even to form maſſes about its be 


__ ; 1 ant Mart 
Nothing is more plain than that Dioſcorides meant 7 


ſolid ſorm: It is brought to us ſometimes 
or drops of an irregular figure, roundiſh, oblon 
and ſometimes contorted ; and much of it in | S» Crokes, 
or cylindric maſſes of a various ſize. Ang and fan 
There is great caution and nicety to be uſeq ; 
of Manna, no drug being ſo ſubject to decay, © i 
terated. It ſhould be choſen whitiſh, or at the r to be ad. 
only a faint caſt of yellow, not too heavy, in molt wi 
ules, or in moderately long ſtriæ 1 degüln 
taſte, and diſſolving wholly in the mouth, not lea, 
naceous ſubſtance Pchindd it, as the common 2 
which has been adulterated with honey and flour. d 
blackiſh and dirty is wholly to be rejected, as alf uch a is 
of a ſoft and honey-like conſiſtence. on 
Manna is brought to us from Calabria and Sicilv. 
are two ſomewhat different trees which produce 1 wo 
of the ſame genus: Both of the number of the poly but doth 
of Linnzus, and of the arbores fruttu per 14 diewy 
Ray : And both ſpecies of the fraxinus or aſh king T7 
Theſe two ſpecies, or varieties of the aſh, equal] SR. 
true Manna in Calabria. When the heats of zone eld the 
from rain, the leaves, and the trunks and anch 7 
exſudate a white honey juice, which concretes into . = 
call Manna; forming itſelf, as it runs, and accord * * 
different quantity, into either ſmall roundiſh dro wn 
fakes. What flows out of the leaves of theſe tet, %, 
tural, but the people cut and wound the trunk and b 
to increaſe the quantity produced there: The Italian 
guiſh the two kinds of the Manna thus produced, calling 
which flows ſpontancoully from the leaves Manna 22 T 
and what is obtained by wounding the bark of the tre: 1 5 
di corpo, and Manna forzata. 
The ſeaſon of the flowing of the Manna from thu: | 
is from about the 20th of June to the end of July; ws I 
this time it runs from the wounds, and the natural und 
the bark, from noon till ſun- ſet, and according to the 1 
or the ſize of the opening : It concretes from a pelluci = 
into a firm white ſubſtance of various ſhape and fize, * 
night aſter this prove rainy, the whole quantity of Mans 
waſhed off and loft ; if it be fair, they collect it next monte 
with a ſort of wooden Knives, leaving the aperture: . 
wounds my open for the diſcharging of more. They * 
wards ſpread it out on paper in the ſun, till it be ſo dr; a0 
to ſtick to the fingers, in which Rate it is fit to be cin 
They generally let the trees exſudate as much as they u 
the Manna naturally during this ſeaſon, and when no mus 
flows by that means, they cut and wound them in {ci 
places to the wood, and there flows out a vaſt quantity mn 
of the Manna, leſs fine indeed than the former, but of cor%. 
derable value; they ſuffer this to run down the trunk of the 
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tom; they cut the condenſed matter into flakes of what legt 
they pleaſe, and ſeparating the filth and dirt from the ref a 
the bottom, they dry all in the ſun for uſe, The Marr 
in very large and long flakes, fo much eſteemed by ſome a 
our apothecaries, is of this ind; for the juice which ex. 


kind, and is inferior to the natural flowing ſort. 
Manna, diſtilled in a balneum vaporis, yields a ſmall quants 
of a limpid phlegm, inſipid and without ſmell: A pour: « 
good Manna moderately dry yields near an ounce # 
half of this. The remaining maſs taken out of the io 
and powdered, being diſtilled in a retort, yields frſt tal; 
ounce of a limpid but manifeſtly acid liquor; after this com! 
over a reddiſh empyreumatic 3 partly acid and pay 
urinous, in quantity between four and five ounces ; then 
ounce of very thin fine oil of a reddiſh colour, and a 
an ounce and a quarter of a thicker oil, concreting into u 
of a reſinous appearance. The remainder in the ten 
then a black coal, weighing ſomewhat more than tht 
ounces, of a compact texture, and deſtitute of [weetn®”; 
this calcined in an open fire will be reduced to about i” 

drachms, and from this a drachm of a fixed alkaline fait ma! 4 
extracted by lixiviation. „ 
The ancients were well acquainted with Manna : Dioſcr 8 
tells us that it purges crude humors off by ſtool ai way 
ſeems not to have been ignorant of its cathartic quai. 
Arabians and the modern Greeks were all acquainted 1 
virtues, and all celebrate it with great encomiums 2 2 
and mild cathartic. It is at preſent in great eſteem '" © 
ſame intention: It is the mildeſt of all purges, © © 
ſafeſt ; it may be given to children, to women wil OY 
and to people of the moſt tender conſtitutions, nf 
ſafety ; and it never fails gently to move the bowels, #3 


* N . . . . 5 C K J 
carries off the thick viſcid foulneſs ſrom _ ny 
from two drachms to an ounce, and it is mo Dn: fa 
given in ſolution; When required to work more bete 


it naturally would, it may be quickened with an ada 


Glauber's ſalt. 


PIX 4 8 ts 0! N p 
by his Elzomeli ; and he tells us that in 2a = . * 
it fowed from the trunks of trees, in form of à ud. 
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than honey, and of a ſweet ſugar- like taſte; aud 1 
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be given in ſolution 
ho 
but 2 
concretion air, not à product of the 
it was found, as che reſt of the ancients 
talk Oo 's found 
Xx" alſo plainly mean the ſame e: 
Los ly, that the world has over | 
the Manna being an aerial produce: I ng 
+ body. was an experiment made by cover- 
ſheets in the Manna ſeaſon, and the finding as 
on it aſterwards as on theſe that were open to 
dew. | LAY 
ſcripture term, fi fying a miraculous kind 
en ell from habeas Be e ſupport of the Iſrae- 
of food e rough the wilderneſs : Being in the 
coriander ſeeds ; its colour like that of bdellium, and 


— had been acquainted with the Manna of 
Alhagi which was round and like coriander ſeed, and 
ihe to che taſte, and which they call man (as we find in 
ſweet eg works in which it is mentioned in that language) 
the auler und 4 miraculous food in the deſert, and which 
_— round, ſweet, and of the bigneſs of coriander ſeed, 
2 ſcruple to call it mam or Manna, as it ſo much reſem- 
bled that ſubſtance : Their exclamation man hu, on the ſee- 
ing it, not being meant to expreſs, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed, 
itt is this ? But this i man or Manna. This was a con- 
- e the more natural to them, as they ſaw plainly enough 
=o this deſcended from the heavens in form of a dew and 
into the globules they ſaw it in ; and the received 
ion of that time was, that the oriental Manna was formed 
in the ſame manner, none ſuppoſing in thoſe early times that 
it was the natural juice of the ſhrub it was found upon, 
but every body imagining it was a dew from the clouds con- 
creted on the plant. | 
Moſes did not determine the queſtion for them, whether it 
was or was not a kind of Manna ; all that he had to do was 
to tell them, that it was ſent for their ſupport, and to inſtruct 
them in what manner they were to gather it. 
I is however evident that this was not Manna, nor any 
thing of that nature, becauſe it melted away, as the ſun grew 
hot, whereas the Manna hardens inſtead of diſſolving in that 


= 
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MANNER, in painting, &c. that peculiar character obſerva- 
ble in the works of painters, poets, &c. by which their pencil 
or ſtyle are diſtinguiſhed. - It alſo denotes the invention, de- 

n, and colouring, 

MANNERS, in poetry, denote the inclinations, genius, and 
humour which the poet gives his perſonages, whereby their 
characters are diſtinguiſhed. See CHARACTER, 

The Manners ſhould have four qualities ; they ſhould be 
good, like, ſuitable, and equal. e Manners are good, 
when the diſcourſe of the perſons makes us clearly ſee their 
inclinations, and what good or evil reſolutions will take, 
Likeneſs of Manners only relates to public perſons, whoſe 
charaters are well known in hiſtory, with which the poetic 
characters muſt agree. The Manners muſt alſo be ſuitable, 
that is, agreeable to the age, ſex, rank, &c. of the perſon 
that has them; again they muſt be equal, that is, conſiſtent 
through the whole character: The fearful muſt never be 
brare; nor the brave timorous, &c. In this reſpect Shake- 
ſpeare's Manners are admirable. 

3hides the aforeſaid qualities, the Manners muſt be neceſſa- 
ry; that is, no vicious quality muſt be given a poetic perſo- 
"ape, unleſs it be abſolutely neceſſary, or requilite for carrying 
on the action. 

MANO/METER ®, or ManoscoPr, an inftrument whereby 
to meaſure the alterations in the rarity or denſity of the air. 

* The word is formed of the Greek fans, rare, and Arges, 
meaſure, 
l ufer from the barometer, in that the latter only meaſures 
weight of the atmoſphere, or column of air over it. 
ANOR *, MarxNoR, an ancient lordſhip, royalty, and ju- 


3 conſiſting of demeſnes and ſervices, and of a court- 
ron. 


* The word is derived from the obſolete French manoir, a 
manſon-houſe, and that from the Latin manco, to dwell ; as 
anclently a certain compaſs of ground was granted by the king 

to ſome man of worth, for him and his heirs to dwell upon, 


and exerciſe ſome juriſdiction thereon, withal performing cer- 

tain ſervices and a yearly rent. 

A Manor may conſiſt of a houſe, arable land, paſture, mea- 

rd wood, rent, advowſon, court-baron, &c. And this 

1 * beyond the memory of man. 3 
1 » denotes a dwelling-houſe, either with or without 


| * The word je derived from the Latin manes, to dwell. 


00% 2 2 parſonage or vicarage-houſe, particularly in 
dach wherein the miniſter of a pariſh reſides: Being an 
ary At of the endowment of a Kirk with the ſtipend, 
ive! and trthes, &c. 

>, "Of <a TY" 
HT ER, homicide, the unlawful killing any per- 


— 


of animals or 


MAP 


ſon, yet without malice prepenſe, as being done by chance- 

medley. ; 

It is eſteemed felony, 

for the firſt time. | | 1 

MANSORIUS Muſerlus, in anatomy, the ſame with MASSE- 
TER, which ſee. TI 

MANTELETS, in war, a kind of moveable parapets made 
of planks, about three inches thick, nailed one over another 
almoſt fix feet high, caſed with tin and ſet on little wheels : 
ſo as in a ſiege they may be driven before the pioneers and 
ſhelter them from the enemies ſmall ſhot. 

There are other ſorts which miners make uſe of to approach 
the walls of a town or caſtle. - See plate XXXI, fig. 12. 

MANTLE, Mantle-tree, in architeQure, that piece -of tim- 
ber, &c. which is laid acroſs the jambs, and ſuſlains the 
compartiment of the chimney-piece. 

MANTLE, or Mantling, in heraldry, that appearance of drapery 
that is in any atchievement drawn about the coat of arms. As 
os XXXIX. fig. 23. 

he Mantle is always ſaid in blazon to be doubled, that is, 
lined, with ermin, pean, vairy, &c. 

ManTLE, in falconry, denotes a hawk's ſpreading her wings 

.. after her legs. 

MANUCA/PTIO, in law, a writ which lies for a man, who, 
being taken on ſuſpicion of felony, and oftering ſufficient bail, 

is refuſed to be admitted thercto. 

MANUFA'CTURE *, a place where ſeveral artificers are em- 

ployed in making a commodity of the ſame kind. 

* The word is derived from the Latin maxus, a hand, and facto 
to make, as being made with hands. 


It alſo denotes the work itſelf, and the various branches there- 
of in a country. 


MANUMLISSION “, manumiffic, an at whereby a ſlave is 
made free. 


The word is formed of the Latin »:anus, a hand, and mitt, to 


ſend ; as being ſent away or freed from the authority of his 
maſter. 


but is admitted to the benefit of clergy 


Among the Romans the Manumiſſion of ſaves was performed 
three difterent ways : 1. When with his maſter's conſent a 
ſlave had his name entered in the cenſus or public regiſter, 
2. When the ſlave was brought before the prætor who laid 
his wand called vindicta on his head; and, 3. When the ma- 
ſter gave the ſlave his freedom by teſtament, 51 
There were various forms of Manumiſſion in England: In 
the Conqueror's time villains were manumitted by delivering 
them by the right hand to the viſcount, &c. Others were 
manumitted by charter. 

MANURING of land, the act of meliorating the foil by apply- 
ing ſome matter thereto proper for its fertility, 

The moſt ordinary matters are dung, lime, and marle. In 
ſome parts ſea-ſhells, as cockles, &c. are uſed as manure ; 
which are found to agree well with boggy, heathy, clayey, 
wet, or ſtiff land, as they open the clods, and make way tor 
the roots to penetrate and the meitture to enter the fibres of 
the roots. | | | 

In the weſt of Ei gland, they manure their land with a brackiſh 
ſea-ſand, which Dr. Bury obſerves quickens dead land. 

In ſome parts they burn the ſurface of their heathy grounds, 
which is thought by others to be bad 1 

It is a common obſervation of gardeners and ſkilful huſband- 
men that froſt and ſnow improve land very much. 

In ſome parts of the north riding of Yorkſhire where the ſoil 
is ſandy, the people manure it with clay ; which manure wil! 
laſt 45 years. The bogs in Ireiand are faid to be beſt im- 
proved by ſandy or other gravelly manures. : 
MA'NUSCRIPT “, any thing written with the hand in oppo- 
ſition to what is printed, which is uſually abbreviated by MS, 
and in the plural number MSS, 


* The word is derived from the Latin ans, the hand, and 
ſeribo, to write, 


MAP, a plain figure repreſenting the ſurface of the earth, 'or 
a part thereof, according to the Jaws of perſpective ; diſtin- 
uiſhing the ſituation of cities, mountains, rivers, &c. 

= are either univerſal, which exhibit the whole ſurface of 
the earth ; or particular, which exhibit ſome particular part 
thereof: Each kind is called geographical or land-Maps, 
in contradiſtinction to hydrographical or ſea-Maps, repreſent- 
ing the ſeas and ſca- coaſts, properly called charts. 

As a Map is a repreſentation of ſome part of the ſurface of the 
earth delineated upon a plane; the earth being round, no 
part of the ſpherical ſurface of it can be accurately exhibited 
upon a plane, and, therefore, ſome have propoſed the makin 
of globular Maps; for this purpoſe, a plate of braſs might be 
hammered, or at a leſs expence a piece of paſteboard might 
be formed into a ſegment of a ſphere and covered on its con- 
vex ſide with a Map projected in the fame way as the papers 
of the common globes are: A Map made in this method 
would ſhew every thing in the ſame manner, as it wauld 
be ſeen upon a globe of the ſame diameter with the {here 
upon the ſegment of which it was delineated ; And, indeed, 
Maps of this ſort would be in effect ſegmeiits of tuck a gebe, 


but they are not in common uſe. 1 
8 


70 


The ancients deſcribed all the parts of the known earth in one 
the earth to the leather of a ſling, whoſe length exceeds its 


- eaſt to weſt was conſiderably greater than from north to ſouth, 


and the other the latitude. 


globe, as the equator, or the meridian, or horizon of ſome 


- earth is divided, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, North America, 
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and parallels delineated upon them, in what manner ſo- 


the globe: this cannot be done accurately in any general 


The third is that the bearings and diſtances of places from one 
another be truly ſhewn : T 


there will ariſe different projections, or pictures of it in a Map. 


ſon whereof will appear from plate XLI. fig. 1. where 


- oppolite concave hemiſphere, with its circles, projected upon 


MAP 


eneral Map ; in this view one of them compares the ſhape of 
breadth : the length of the then known parts of the earth from 
for which reaſon, the former of theſe was called the longitude, 


The modern general Maps are ſuch as give us a view of an 
entire hemiſphere, or half of the globe; and are projected up- 
on the plane of ſome great circle, which terminates the pro- 
jected hemiſphere, and divides it from the other half of the 


place: from this circle the projection is denominated, and 
ſaid to be equatorial, meridional, or horizontal. 

Particular Maps are ſuch as exhibit to us leſs than an hemi- 
ſphere ; of this ſort are Maps of the great parts into which the 


South America ; or Maps of particular kingdoms, provinces, 
countries, or of leſſer diſtricts. 

In Maps three things are chiefly required ; the firſt is the lon- 
gitude and Jatitude, performed, by means of the meridians 


ever they be projected ; and they do this the more accurate- 
ly, the greater number they have of meridians and parallels. 
T he ſecond requiſite is to exhibit the ſhape of countries the 
ſame, and the extent of them in the ſame proportion, as upon 


Maps, except globular ones ; but in particular Maps, which 
take in but a ſrmall part of the earth, as a province or county, 
the defect will not be ſenſible. 


his in globular Maps ſhould be 
done in the ſame manner as upon the globe. 

The projections of the circles in general Maps are of two ſorts, 
convex and concave: To underſtand which we ny 
the globe upon which the circles are delineated to be of thin 
glaſs, and that half of it is viewed at a time; now we may be 
conceived to view this hemiſphere, either on the convex or 
concave fide, and we may conceive it to be placed at diffe- 
rent diſtances from the eye; from which diverſity of our view, 


If the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in ſome point of the ſurface 
of the ere to view the concave of the oppoſite hemiſphere, 
it is called the ſtereographic projection. 

In this projection, the parts about the middle are a little con- 
tracted, ſo as to be too ſmall for the extreme parts, the rea- 


it is evident, that if a concave ſemicircle with equal diviſions 
be viewed with the eye in the plane of it continued, at the 
diſtance of a ſemidiameter from its center, the projection will 
be a ſtraight line unequally divided, the parts appearing leſs 
the nearer to the center; conſequently, if two ſemicircles cut- 
ting one another at right-angles, drawn upon a concave hemi- 
ſphere, and marked with equal diviſions, be viewed in the man- 
ner now deſcribed, the projection of them will be ſtraight 
lines unequally divided, as A C and B D (fg. 2.) the parts 
appearing leſs, the nearer to the center. The ſtereographic 
projection is either equatorial, meridional, or horizontal. 

The equatorial projection ſuppoſes the eye to be ſituated in 
one of the poles of the earth, and from thence to view the 


2 plane of glaſs paſſing through the equator : Thus the eye is 
ſuppoſed to be in the north pole, in order to view. the ſouthern 
hemiſphere ; and in the ſouth pole, to view the northern he- 
miſphere. Thus (Ig. 3.) is a Map of the northern hemi- 
ſphere upon that projection: Here the meridians are all ſtraight 
lines, and the parallels are compleat circles, 

The meridional projection ſuppoſes the eye to be in ſome point 
of the equator, and from thence to view the oppoſite concave 


hemiſphere, projected upon a glaſs plane paſſing through ſome 


meridian, which a meridian drawn through the eye cuts at 
right-angles. Thus (fg. 7.) is a Map of the carth in two 
hemiſpheres, projected upon the plane of a meridian paſſing 
through one of the Canary-iflands called Ferro. This meridi- 
an 1s made choice of, becauſe, by making the projection there- 
on, one hemiſphere contains Europe, Alia, 3 Africa; and 
the other north and ſouth America. Here all the meridians 
are arches of circles, except that drawn through the eye, 
which is a ſtraight line; and all the parallels are arches of 
circles, and the equator is a ſtraight line. 

M. de la Hire has invented another meridional projection 


which comes the neareſt of all to the nature of the globe. |: 


The reader Will find an account of this projection under the 
article Gl:bular CHART. 

In the horizontal projection, the eye is ſuppoſed to be in that 
point of the ſurface of the globe which 1s diametrically op- 
poſite to the place upon the horizon of which the projection 
is made, and from thence to view the oppoſite concave 
hemiſphere with its circles projected upon a glaſs plane 


aſſing throughgthat horizon: Thus, if we project any- 


[ - 3 — * . . 
lap of this ſort upon the horizon. of London, the eye is 
ſuppoſed to be in the place of the antipodes to London, and 
from thence to view the concave hemiſphere. There is great 
yariety in this ſort of projection; for if the place, the horizon 


it is upon, be under the „the horizontal : 
ſame with the equatorial, already deſcribed ;* I ecben i the 
under the equator, it is. the ſame with the mn, le 
place be in an oblique ſphere, the projection will .. lle 
according to the different latitude of the place ; 6 Ui 
proach nearer to an equatorial or meridional p ** 
. the place is ſituated nearer to one of . 
or to the equator. (Pg. 4.) is a Map projected ay Pole, 
rizon of London, whole latitude is 51e 32 There. 
vantage of this kind of Maps is this, that the — a. 
horizon on which the Map is projected is alwa PACE Upon the 
of it, and we may ſee the bearings of places em . Oe cen 
A particular Map is a part of a general one, and = A 
upon the fame principles, as by projecting a large h de may 
and taking ſo much of it as the Map is deſigned "Miſphers 
When we are to delineate a Map of a ſmaller ; + nk 
if it be near the equator, the meridians and parallel; 
repreſented by equidiſtant right- lines. If at ſome 4; « 


the equator, the may be equidiſt n 
the ba erence ral rigoeh a little — — ind 
* the ne-- 
eſt pole. Or the meridians may be ſtraight lines c. © 
towards the neareſt pole, and the parallels te. 3 
kind is the Map of — Hg. 8. j Of thy 
When we are to make a Map of a very ſmall dif; 
county or hundred, whatever part of the earth ele, 
meridians and parallels may be equidiſtant ſtraight lines, Gn 
. f dra 
through every minute, &c. of longitude, accordine * 
largeneſs of the Map will allow. See PLOTTING A 
- RVEYING. = 
the eye be ſuppoſed to view the hemiſphe 4 
diſtance, the projection of its circles, —— it be 3 
the convex or concave ſide, is called orthographic, I N 
projection, the parts about the middle are very well —_- 
ed, but the extreme parts are very much contradted, is 
1 PROJECTION of the owe. 
( Plate XLI. fig. 5.) is a general Map of the northern 
hemiſphere projected orthographically upon the plane « br 
equator. Here the meridians are all ſtraight lines, and 6 
parallels are compleat circles. (Fig, 6.) is a nenera My 
of an hemiſphere projected orthographically on the fler 
of the meridian. Here all the meridians are projet i: 
1 projected iny 
ſemi-ellipſes, except that the plane of it produced pile 
through the eye, which is a ſtraight line. This projection bu 
one advantage not to be found in any other general Ma 
namely, that the decreaſe of the parallels from the equator w 
the poles appears therein in true proportion, 
The orthographic horizontal projection has great variety, x. 
cording to the different latitude of places, and is pretty d. 
cult to execute. (Fig. 9.) is a Map of this kind whok 
center is Ur of the Chaldees, and therefore projected an tie 
horizon of that place. 
The great contraction of the extreme parts in the orthogr- 
phic projection makes it ſo deficient᷑ in the ſecond quality x. 
quired in Maps, that it is ſeldom uſed, except when the cu 
of the earth, in a ſolar eclipſe, is to be exhibited, 
The uſe of Maps is obvious from their conſtruction. Tie 
degrees of the meridians and parallels ſhew the longitude al 
latitude of places; their bearings from each other appear tron 
inſpection, and their diſtances may be . meaſured by the ſcan 
annexed, or by the diviſions on the meridian, equator, xt. 
MAPPARIUS, in antiquity, an officer at Rome, who in tt 
public games gave the ſignal for their beginning, by tkrowag 
a handkerchiet or mappa. 
MARA'/SMUS x, in medicine, an atrophy or conſumption is is 
laſt and moſt deplorable ſtage. See PHTHYSIS. 
* The word is Greck pa;azout;, and derived from yaa, 
walte or grow lean. 
MARAVE/DI *, a little Spaniſh copper coin, worth ſomewts 
more than half a farthing Engliſh. | 
* 'The word is Arabic, and derived from the Almoravice: 3 (Fe 
naſty of Moors, afterwards by corruption changed unto 4. 
vedi. 
The Spaniards always reckon by this coin, though it K 
longer current among them. Sixty-three Maraxedi s dt cg 
valent to a rial of ſilver: So that the piaſter or piece dA! 
rials contains 504; and the piſtole of fgur pieces d & 
2016. We meet with ſeveral kinds of N raved1's, Ghee 
value, fineneſs of metal, time, &. See EXCHANGE: k 
MA/RBLE *, marmor, a kind of precious ſtone, dug out © ir 
and quarries, and found in large maſſes. It is ſo cm 
withal ſo fine, as to take a beautiful poliſh, It is me 
in columns, ſtatues, tombs, chimney- pieces, and 3 
hold furniture. * : 
* The word is derived from the French mare, and . 
the Latin marmor, which both ſignify the lame thing. of 
There is an infinite variety of Marble, uſually rr 
from their colour, age, country, grain, degree 4 * 
weight, or defects: Some are entirely white 0r black, 0 
ſtreaked with ſtains, clouds, waves, veins, &c. 1. 
Some under the genus of Marble comprehend a0 pore 
ſerpentine, granite, alabaſter, &c. Tin aud 
Parian MARBLE, in antiquity, much celebrate in - 
is of a beautiful white, The greateſt part of the C 
ſtatues were made of it. 46 
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Manat : The ſtucco of which flatues, buſts, baſſo- 
frifiial are made is Marble pulverized, mixed in a cer- 


tber 5 4 with plaiſter ; the whole, well ſifted and worked 
2 water, is uſed like common plaiſter. 


: ind of artificial Marble made of gypſum ; and 
There * nerd by corroſive tinctures, which penetrating 
mode Marble, to the depth of a line, imitates the vari- 
-_ ty of other Marbles. . 

5 ManxsI z. The common way of performing this is 
Peliſorg f they lay three or four blocks in a row, and with 

25 — ed to a broad beetle and a handle at oblique angles, 
ung and water between, work the upper 52 — 
with 5 on the lower ones, till the ſtrokes of the ax wear 

; after which they poliſh them with emery and putty, 

n the Marble is of ſeveral colours, after it has been well 
ware with freeſtone and then with pumice-ſtone, it is at laſt 
. with emery, and with calcined tin, if it be white. In 
2 they poliſh with a piece of lead and emery. 

are two defects frequent in Marbles, which augment 
* of cutting and poliſhing them. The one what 
” call nails, anſwering to the knots in wood which are 
— n to all Marbles; the other called emeril, which is a 
mee of copper or other metals, forming black ſtains in the 
Marble And this is peculiar to the white Marble. 


F. Kircher ſhews the manner of applying colours on Marble,, 


» them penetrate its whole ſubſtance, 
a A pd aces Arundeliana, or Oxford MARBLES, 
ancient ſtones, on which is inſcribed a chronicle of the city 
Athens, that was engraved in capital letters in the iſland of 
Paros, one of the Cyclades, 263 years before the chriſtian æra. 
The are ſo called from Thomas earl of Arundel, who pro- 
= them from the eaſt z or from Henry his grandſon, who 
-nted them to the univerſity of Oxford. Dr. Prideaux 
vliſhed an account of all their inſcriptions, 
KLE D, ſomething veined like marble, as marbled paper: 
dee PAPER. | = : 
MA/RBLING, the art or act of painting colours, in ſuch a 
manner as to repreſent marble, 3 
MarziiNG of books, among binders, the ſprinkling the cover 


of a book over with black. Aſter it is finiſhed, the cover is M 


olazed over with beaten whites of eggs, then ſmoothed with a 
poliſhing iron. See BOOK - Binding. == 
MA'RCASITE, marca/ita, a ſort of metallic mineral. 
The term Marcaſite has been very improperly uſed by ſome for 
biſmuth, and by others for zink. The more accurate writers, 
however, always expreſs a ſubſtance difterent from either of 
theſe by it, a —— and metallic mineral in its native 
fate, This ſubſtance, properly and diſtinctly called Marca- 
ſte, is very nearly allied to the pyrites in its nature and qua- 
lities, though it differs conſiderably from it in its external 
foure. The Marcaſite is a ſolid hard foſſile, of an obſcurely 
and irregularly foliaceous ſtructuxe, of a bright glittering ap- 
pearance, and naturally found, not in looſe modules, as the 
pyrites, but in continued beds among the veins of ores, or in 
the fiſſures of ſtone. The variety of forms this mineral puts 
en, is almoſt endleſs and innumerable; As it is generally 
found among the ores of metals, it is frequently impregnated 
with particles of them, and of other foſſile bodies, and thence 
aſumes various colours and degrees of hardneſs ;there are, how- 
ever, only three diſtinct ſpecies of it, which are all eaſily diſtin- 
euſhed by their colour, the one being of a bright gold colour, 
the other of a bright ſilver colour, and the 3d of a dead white; 
nd of theſe the ſilvery one ſeems to be that peculiarly meant 
by the writers of the Materia Medica in their deſcriptions, 
and, therefore, is to be received as the Marcaſite of the ſhops. 
This is a very beautiful foflile, remarkably heavy, and of a 
very compact, though irregular ſtructure. It is ſometimes 
found filling up whole fiſſures in the rocks in mine countries, 
and forming veins from an inch to a foot, or more, in thick- 
res, and running to a great extent; but it is more frequent- 
ly met with in large irregular fragments among the maſles of 
oe 1n the veins, It is always bright and gofſy on the ſur- 
ace, and when broken, appears yet more ſplendid, and of 
a regularly luminated texture; the flaky matter it is com- 
poted of, is not regularly and evenly diſpoſed, as in moſt 
ter bodies of this ſort. of ſtructure, but is oddly contorted 
dad waved, and the ſeveral flakes wrapped round about one 
ner, in ſuch a manner, as to hold very firmly together. 
in lome of the maſſes, this is more viſible than in others, 
anc, in ſome, the whole conſtituent matter is fo intimatc}y 
ended, that the plates are ſcarce at all diſtinguiſhable, and 
de whole body of the matter ſeems one ſolid wiform ſub- 
dcs. Its Colour is an extremely bright and glittering white, 
much reſembling that of ſilver, but with a glare that this metal 
3 when ever ſo highly poliſhed. Struck againſt & ſtec], 
* 7 really gives fire, and the ſparks burn a long time : It 
N terment with aqua fortis, nor be diſſolved by any 
© wemtruum. If put into the fire, it emits a pale blue 


Name ++ . * * . 1 
Des attended with a thick white ſmoke of an inſufferabli 
Rench 07 ſulph: d a 20 5 hi . h * * 
e WPpnur, and ten with ſomething of the garlic- 
ale imell of arſenic. ae wick zu hn 
ron, of arſenic Jong with it; and, in fine, calcines to 
1 3 ple matter perfectl reſembling colcothar of vitriol. 
l 20 In» 17 > . as 

„el as the other Marcaſites, is frequently found de- 


1 eon - | ' ? 
rs pure ſtate here deſcribed, by an admixture of 


MAR 


the ores of metals, as lead and tin; ſometimes cubic, or other 
regularly figured pyrites, are immerſed in it ; and ſometimes 
it is elegantly foliated at the top. 
It is very frequent in the mines of Cornwall, where the work - 
men call it mundic. It is alſo found in Derbyſhire, York- 
ire, and many other parts of England, but much more fre- 
2 in Germany, where they extract ſulphur and vitriol 
rom it. It always contains theſe two ſubſtances ; and, be- 
ſide theſe, it has uſually a quantity of arſenic in it. It has 
been recommended by ſome, after calcination, as an excel- 
lent ſtyptic, and doubtleſs it poſſeſſes the virtues of a colco- 
thar of vitriol ; but it is full as judicious to uſe that prepara- 
tion of the pure ſalt as this, in which, notwithſtanding the 
arſenic is carried off, there may yet remain particles that are 
very little agreeable to the purpoſes it is given for. 


MA'*RCGRAVE *, mar 


b grave, a kind of dignity anſwering to 
our marquis, 


The word is compounded of the High Dutch marcke, a fron- 
tier, aud graaffe, a count, or governor, 


MARCH *, Martivs, the third month of the year, reckoning 
from January, as the firſt, which, for the future, is by act of 
parliament to begin the year, 


So called from Romulus's father Mars, whoſe 
to this month. 

MXRCHE T, marchetta, a pecuniary fine anciently paid by che 
tenant to the Jord upon the marriage of one of the tenant's 
daughters, 

MARK, in commerce, a certain character put on various com- 
modities, to ſhew where they were made and by whom ; as 
alſo that they were inſpected by the proper officers, and paid 
the duty upon them. 

MARK, or numero, is alſo a particular character, which, when 
fixed on any commodity, the trader alone recollects the price 
it coſt him, | 

Knights of St. MaRx, an order of knighthood, in the republic 
of Venice, under the protection of St. Mark the evangeliſt. 

The arms of the order arealion winged gules, with this device, 

Pax tibi, Marce evangeliſta. 

ARK, marc, denotes a weight, as alſo ſeveral commodities, 

eſpecially gold and filver in France, It is divided into 8 

ounces, 64 drachms, or 192 deniers or penny-weights, or 

160 eſterlins, or 300 mailles, or 640 ferlins, or 4608 grains. 

In Holland the Marc weight is the ſame as in France. 

When gold and ſilver are fold by the Marc, it is divided into 

24 carats, the carat into 8 penny-weights, and the penny- 

weight into 24 grains, and the grain into 24 primes. 

MARK, alſo, denotes money of account; and in ſome countries 
a coin. The Engliſh Mark is 13 ſhillings and 4 pence ; 
among the Saxons, it was equivalent to 7 ſhillings and 6 pence 
of our money, It is alſo a money of account in Scotland, 
and formerly a ſilver coin, being equal to 13 pence and 
Engliſh, 

Mark Lubs, or Lubec MARK, a money of account at Hambureh, 
equal to a third of the rixdollar, or to the French livre. It is 
divided into 16 ſols lubs. 


Mark Danſch, a Daniſh coin, equal to 16 ſols lubs, or 20 
French ſols. END 

Mark, is alſo a copper coin in Sweden, cqual to 2 pence far- 
thing Engliſh ; it is divided into 8 rouſtiqs, and each rouſtiq 
into 2 alleveures. 
The Swediſh ſilver Mark is a money of account, equal to 3 
copper Marks. 


MARKET“, a public place in a city or town where provi- 
ſions are ſold. 


* The word is derived from the French marche, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. | 
It alſo denotes a privilege of a 
ſcription, to hold a market. 
MARLE “*, marga, a kind of dry, ſoſt, foffile earth, uſed for 


manuring land, 


The word is derived from the old Celtic marga, mentioned by 
Pliny, and afterwards called margilla. 


The principal ſorts of Marle are the white and red. Too 
much of it thrown on the ground is found to burn it. Male 
is burnt like other ſtone for making of lime, 

MA'RMALADE, a confection of the pulp of plums, apricocks, 
quinces, &c. boiled with ſugar into a conſiſtence. 

MAROYTIC Stzie, in the French poetry, a peculiarly gay, yet 
natural manner of writing introduced by Marot, and ſince 
imitated with moſt ſucceſs by Voiture and Fontaine. 

The Marotic makes a choice, whereas burleſque admits 
of all. 

MARQUE *®*, letter of Marque, letters of reprifal, whereby 
the. ſubjects of one country are licenſed, by the king or parlia- 
ment, to make repriſals on thoſe of another; by reafon ap- 
plication has been thrice made to the government to which 
the aggreſſor belongs, without any effect, 


name he gave 


place, either by grant or pre- 


The word is High Dutch mare, frontier, a> thereby a power 
is given of paſung the limits of another prince, and doing one's 


ſelt juſtice 


MARQUETRY, inlaid work compoſed cf pieces of hard fine 


wood of different colours faſtencd in 


thin tice; on à ground, 
/ 1 


and 


* 


MAR 


and ſometimes enriched with tortoiſe- hell, ivory, tin, and | 


braſs, | 
If the Marquetry be made of glaſſes of various colours, or of 
precious ſtones, and the richeſt marbles inſtead of wood; 
theſe are more properly called moſaic work. 4 
At firſt, works of this kind were only black and white, called 
moreſco's, only repreſenting buildings and perſpectives. But 
now the art is capable of imitating any _ 3 
The ground whereon the pieces are to be glued, is ordinarily 
oak or fir well dried, 1 ſeveral pieces glued toge- 
ther to prevent its warping. e wood to be uſed being re- 
duced into leaves, a line thick, is ſtained with ſome colour, or 
made black for ſhadow, by putting it in ſand extremely heat- 
ed over the fire, in lime-water and ſublimate, or oil of ſul- 
hur. Thus coloured, the contours of the pieces are formed. 
he chief inſtruments are a ſaw and vice, The vice is of 
wood, one chap of which is fixed, the other is opened and 
ſhut by the foot, by means of a cord faſtened to a treadle 
(plate XLII. fig. 1.) Three or four leaves are put with- 
in the chaps of the vice, after being glued on the outermoſt 
part of the deſign, whoſe profile they are to follow then the 
1 prefling the treadle, with his ſaw runs over all the 
outlines. 
When the work is to conſiſt of one ſingle kind of wood, or 
tortoiſe-ſhell, on a copper or tin ground, or vice verſa, they 
only form two leaves on one another, that is, a leaf of metal, 
— a leaf of wood or ſhell. This is ſawing in counter- 
parts; for filling the vacuities of one of the leaves by the 
pieces coming out of the other, the metal may ſerve as a 
ground to the wood, and vice verſa. 
All the pieces thus formed, are vaneered or faſtened on the 
common ground with the beſt Engliſh glue. 
The whole is put in a preſs to dry, poliſhed with the 
ſkin of the ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-graſs, as in ſimple va- 
neering ; only that, in Marquetry, the more delicate parts are 
touched up with a graver. 
The cabinet-makers, joiners, and toy-men, with us, work in 
Marquetry; the enamellers and ſtone-cutters in moſaic, The 
inſtruments uſed in the former, are moſtly the ſame with thoſe 
uſed by the eboniſts. « | 
MA*RQUIS *, Marqueſs, Marchio, a title of honour given by let- 
ters patent to a perſon who holds a middle rank between the 
dignity of a duke and that of an ear]. | 
* The word is derived from the High Dutch marcke, or the 
French marche, a limit ; as the guard of the frontiers was com- 
mitted to a Marquis. 


Marquis is orginally a French title, and was firſt heard of un- 
der Charlemagne. 
King Richard the ſecond was the firſt who introduced the 
dignity of Marquis among us, by creating Robert de Vere, earl 
of Oxford, Marquis of Dublin; but it was a title without any 
office. 

MA'RRIAGE “, a contract both civil and religious, whereby 
a man is joined to a woman. 

* The word is French mariage, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 


The inſtitution of Marriage is founded upon that general com- 
mand of God, Increaſe and multiply. Though we find but 
few laws in the books of Moſes concerning the inſtitution of 
Marriage, yet the Jews have always looked upon it as an in- 
diſpenſable duty. 
The eſſence of Marriage conſiſts in the mutual conſent of the 
parties; and marriage is part of the law of nations, and is 
in uſe among all people. The Romaniſts account it a ſacra- 
ment: And though the church of England do not confider 
it ſo too, yet ſhe looks upon it as an inſtitution ſo ſacred, that 
it ought always to be celebrated by an eccleſiaſtical perſon, 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Derham gives the 
proportions which Marriages bear to births, and births to bu- 
rials, whereby it appears that Marriages, one with another, do 
each produce about 4 births, both in England and other parts 
of Europe. And, by Mr. King's computation, about 1 in 
104 perſons marries ; the number of people in England being 
eſtimated at five millions and a halt, of which, about 41000 
annually marry. 
Mr. King makes 10 males to 13 females in London ; in other 
cities, towns, hamlets, and villages, 100 males to 99 females : 
But major Graunt, both from the London and country bills, 
computes, that there are in England 14 males to 13 females : 
Whence he juſtly infers, that the chriſtian religion, prohibit- 
ing polygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature, than 
Mahometaniſm, and others, that allow it. 
This proportion Mr. Derham found agreeable to what he had 
obſerved himſelf: For during a hundred years of his own pa- 
' Tiſh regiſter of Upminſter, though the burials of males and fe- 
males were nearly equal, being 633 males and 623 females in 
all that time; yet there were baptiſed 709 males, and but 
675 females, which is 13 females to 13.7 males. From 
which inequality it appears, that one man ovght to have but 


one wife; and yet that every woman, without polygamy, 


may have a'huſband ; this ſurpluſage of males being ſpent in 
the wars, at fea, &c. from which the women arc exemrt. 


MARROQUIN. See MOROCCO Leather. 


into bne another. 


MARROW, medulla, in anatomy, has various ſignifications: 


MARC 


The white ſubſtance of the brain, in co if 

So - contra ind; 
the cortical part, is called medulla, or the r ion from 
and the medulla ſpinalis is called the ſpinal Marry,” = 


properly, Marrow denotes that ſoft oleapi Ba, 
tained in the cavity of the bones. 5900s ſubſtance Cp. 


Every bone in the body, of any conſiderable th; 

either a large cavity, or is full of little cells I in ork hay 

and the other is Marrow contained in proper veſicles ae 
Ora 


In the larger bones this fine oil the 
body, enters ſome narrow ently Bro ead A of the 
canals excavated in the ſubſtance of the bone; and an fre 
other croſs paſſages, not directly oppoſite to th 
the Marrow ſtill farther into "Hoke 8 Car. 
8 _— the ſurface of the bone. All this an 
is, that the Marrow may ſupple the fibres of ce 
render them leſs apt to break, the bones, z#4 
By latter obſervations, blood-veſſels have been : 
bones, ſo that * nouriſhed in the ſame — * 
other parts of the body. Beſides, we find that many 8 tle 
grow, and yet have no Marrow in them, as the Sa 
eer, lobſters claws, &c. 


All Marrows are mollifying, rarefying, give relief by fri 


under laſſitudes, and incarnate ulcers. 


MARS, #2, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior Planets, which 


moves round the ſun in an orbit between that of the 
and Jupiter. cant 
For the diſtance of Mars from the ſun, excentricity and ind 
nation of his orbit, diameter, &c. ſee the article PLANET 
This planet, as well as the reſt, borrows his light from the 
and may be ſeen almoſt biſſected, when in his quadrature; 
with the ſun, or in his perigzon ; but never corniculacy 
falcated as the inferior planets. | 2 
March 10, 166 55 Dr. Hook obſerved this planet, 
36 feet tube, and ſaw its body as large very near as the mo 
at full ; and in it he obſerved ſeveral ſpots, and particulady 
triangular one; which having a motion, he concluded the l. 
net to have a turbinated motion round its center. ; 
In the year 1666, February the 6th, in the moins, M. 
Caſſini, with a 16 feet teleſcope, obſerved two dark foot a 
on firſt face of Mars, moving from 11 at night until break d 
ay. 
February the 24th in the evening, he ſaw two other ſpots in 
the other face of this planet, like thoſe of the firſt, but mach 
bigger: And continuing the obſervations, he found the {vx 
of theſe two faces to turn by little and little from cad 
to weſt, and to return, at the ſpace of 24 hours 40 minute, 
to the ſame ſituation, wherein they were ſeen at firſt, 
Whence he concluded, that the revolution of this planet rourd 
its axis is performed in the ſpace of 24 hours 40 minutes, 
or thereabouts, : 
The diſtance of Mars from the ſun is about one and an N 
of that of the earth from the ſun ; and therefore, to an ge 
placed in Mars, the diameter of the ſun would appear by ore 
and an half leſs than it doth to us, and conſequently his light 
and heat will be but half of what it is here on our earth; but 
this admits of a ſenſible variation, becauſe of the great ecce:- 
tricity of Mars's orbit, yet not ſo great as in Mercury. 
Mar's year is almoſt twice as long as ours, and his naturs 
day a little greater than ours; but his artificial day, or tte 
time in which the ſun appears above his horizon ( beſdes tie 
twilight before ſun-riſe, and after ſun-ſet, according to te 
daily height of the atmoſphere) is almoſt every-where cri 
to his night; and conſequently, in one and the ſame place a 
his ſurface, there can be but little variety of ſeaſons 3s to lug. 
mer and winter, &c. the reaſon of which is, that the ans 
of the diurnal revolution of this planet is nearly at right ag 
with the plane of the orbit. But places fituate in ves 
latitudes, or at divers diſtances from his equator, will yi 
very different degrees of heat, by reaſon of the different g. 
nation of the ſun's rays to the horizon ; as is the Cale d 
our earth, when the ſun is in the equinoxes. 
And from hence the learned Dr. Ge in his Afrronon, 
Phyſ. and Geometr. page 473, conjectures very prodati' 
that the faſciæ of this planet ariſe : which are cas 
ſwathes or fillets appearing in Mars, and are Pots - 
rallel to his equator. For fince there is always in _— 
climate (here) nearly the ſame degree of heat, it is Hes 
that theſe ſpots in Mars owing their original to heat oy 
(as in our earth clouds and ſnow do) may be _ "dl 
the ſaid climates in parallels to the equator, of to de 14 
of Mzrs's diurnal revolution, and ſo form the lon. 
the ſame is true of Jupiter, which, as well 25 Mars, 
erpetual equinox, 1 
That A hath an atmoſphere, like ours, 1 argoer 
the phænomena of the fixed ſtars appearing ob 5 = 
as it were, extinct, when they are ſeen juſt by wo ever i 
Mars: And, if ſo, a ſpectator in Mars will har) — | 
Mercury, uniefs it may be in the ſun, when that Planer fas 
over his diſk like a ſpot, as he doth ſometimes i 2 Wo 
To an eye in Mars, Venus will appear _ e excl 
the fun, as Mercury doth from him with 1 5 arent J 
as far as Venus appears to us, to be from the . »f 


ſun, and has his increaſe and decreaſe of light like the moon 


With 2 


2. 
oy 74 


ral 


= 
- 


- 
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1 th a 


earth 
MARS) 


Games © 


MARSHAL *, mare 


MAR 


zue feen from Mare, ippears in conjunction 

earth, —_— to the ſun, the martial ſpectator will 
with, and ich Caffini once or twice ſaw in Venus, viz. 
that lanet (or the earth) appear horned or falcated ; 
lite, the moon, of the ſame figure, and, at its 
ſtances not above 15 minutes of a degree from the 


1 try, denotes iron, as being ſuppoſed to be 
i eto of that planet. See IRON. 
under Mans, in antiquity, combats and horſe-courſes cele- 
t Rome, in honour of the god Mars, . 
* held in the circus on the 4th of the ides of May, 
4 on the iſt of hal WT 
chal, mareſchallus, primarily denotes one 
who has the care or command of horſes. 


+ The word is French, which ſignifies a farrier. 


an 


zal MARSHAL of England, one of the great officers of the 
ar 


n. who takes cognizance of all matters touching honour 
be &c Formerly he had ſeveral courts under him, 
and ——_ 2 only the Marſhalſea, where he may fit in 
2 againſt criminals offending within the verge of the 
aue 
court. . . . 

| been hereditary for many ages in the family 
8 is diſcharged by his Sojuty the earl of Es. 
kngham, on account of the religion of the quke of Norfolk, 
I thereby is rendered incapable of adminiſtering it in 


rſon. 


Fricht MARSHAL, Or MARSHAL of the king's houſe, an officer 


who is to execute the commands of the lord ſteward, and 
to have the cuſtody of priſoners committed by the court of 
Verge. Under him are fix Marſhal's men, who are king's 
ailifs and arreſt in the verge of the court, when a warrant 
backed by the board of Green Cloth, The court where 
cauſes of this kind are tried is called the Marſhalſea, and is 
under the knight Marſhal. ITE DT 

There is alſo a Marſhal of the juſtices in eyre. 


MarsHAL of the King's-bench, who has cuſtody of the King's- 


bench priſon in Southwark. 


MaxzHAL of France, the higheſt dignity in the French armies, 


which is now for life, though at firſt it was otherwiſe, there 
being then but two of them, with an allowance of 500 
livres per annum in time of war, and nothing in time of 
peace. Their office at firſt was to marſhal the army under 
the conſtable, and to command in his abſence, doing then 
what the Marſhals de camp do now. There are now-a-days 
2 many Marſhals made as the king of France pleaſes; And 
latterly we have had ſome made in England. 

The prime Marſhal is conſtable in an aſſembly of the 


"Ay 
Marſhals, 


MARSHALLING à coat, in heraldry, the proper joining of 


ſeveral coats of arms belonging to ſeveral families in one and 
the ſame ſhicl!, together with their ornaments and appurte- 
Nances, 


MARSUPIA'LIS Muſculus, or obturator internus, in anatomy, 


2 muſcle of the thigh, which is flat, almoſt triangular, ſitu- 
zted in the bottom of the pelvis : It covers the foramen ovale, 
and almoſt all the inſide of the os pubis and iſchium. 
The inſide of the body of this muſcle, or that turned to 
the cavity of the pelvis, is pretty uniform; but the outſide or 
that turned toward the foramen, and which touches the bone, 
has foyr middle radiated tendons, which run over the iſchium 
% over a pulley, -cach tendon fliding in a particular cartilagi- 
nous channels Afterwards the four tendons are very ſtrictly 
united in one large flat tendon, which, croſſing over that of 
the pyriformis, unites with it, having firſt received ſome 
felhy fibres from the two gemelli. The great tendon ſlides 
reel in a ſort of membranous vagina, formed by theſe muſ- 
Ges, and is inſerted in the middle of the ſuperior part of 
the Cavity of the great trochanter, adhering cloſely to the 
cada ligament of the joint, and being united to the ten- 
Las 0! the glutæus minimus and pyriformis. 

* odturator internus has nearly the ſame uſes with the 


&arizmini, in making the rotation of the thighs when 
tended, and the abduction when bent: Its mechaniim is fo 
Finouler that, by the paſſage of its tendon over the ſmall 
nadie notch, it acquires a different direction from that of 
e belly; this notch ſupplies the place of a pulley, over 

ohe is thrown, one end of which is faſtened to 
on cable object: So that the iſchiated notch is a fulcrum 


motion of the thigh by the obturator internus. I Inſleꝛo. 
RIAL, ſometimes denotes a preparation of iron, or ſome- 


— 


8 im regnated with the particles of that metal. 

3 \L Law, the law of war, depending upon the pleaſure 
„King Or his lieutenants. This abſolute power over the 
— Bath been veſted ef late years in the king or his 


7 act of parliament and under particular reſtric- 
1 
AYATLE 


; iO in heraldry, a little bird repreſented without 
n 3, being a mark of diſtinction for a younger 


1 er 


* : 1.741. 
«AR V 3 p 
"_ K, One who ſuffers torments and even death in de- 
wc 2 8 28 . 16 4 

ne Chriſtian religion, 


14 


Nt 


Creek ud; properly ſigtifying 2 witneſe. 


MA'S 


Ara of MarTyYRs, or æra of Diacletian, kn #ta followed In 
Egypt and Abyflinia, and which even the Mahometans there 
frequently obſerve, It is fixed at the beginning of Diocle- 
tian's perſecution A. D. 302 or 3. | 


MARTYRO'LOGY “, properly denotes a catalogue of mar- 


18. ; 


The word is Greek, and compounded of us/rvp, a witneſs ot 
martyr, and A;yw, to relate or gather. 


MAY/SCLE, macle, in heraldry, a bearing in ſorm of a lozen te, 
its inner part being cut out (plate XXXIX. fig. 25.) He 
bears = a chevron ermin between thice Maſcles argent. 
According to Guillim, it repreſents the math of a net and is an 
honourable bearing, | 

MASCULINE, any thing belonging to the male. 

MascuLixe Gender, in grammar, that which belongs to the 
male kind or ſomething that is analogons theteto. The range- 
ing ſubſtantives under genders is for the moſt part merely 
arbitrary, according to the languages and even words intro- 
duced from one language into another. Thus the names 
of trees are feminine in the Latin, and Maſculine in the 
French, 

MA*SON *, he who raiſes a ſtone building commonly under 
the direction of an architect, : 


* The word is French nagen, which fipnifies the ſame ching. 


The chief buſineſs of a Maſon is to raiſe the walls from the 
foundation to the top, with the neceſſary retreats and perpen- 
diculars, from the vaults, and employ the ſtones, as they are 
brought to him. The tools he chiefly uſes are the ſquare, 
level, plumb-line, bevel, hammer, trowel, &c. 

Free and accepted Masoxs, a very ancient ſociety, very conſi- 
derable both for numbers and character, being found in every 
country in Europe. 

They lay claim to a flanding of ſeveral thouſand years, even 
as early as the building of Solomon's temple. 

MASONRY, a branch of architecture, which in general con- 
ſiſts in hewing ſtones, cutting them level and perpendicular 
for building; more particularly it denotes the joining of ſtones 
together with mortar, of which there are ſeven different me- 
thods, mentioned by Vitruvius, as, 

Net MasoNRy, called reticulatum by Vitruvius, from its re- 
{ſemblance to the maſhes of a net, which conſiſts of tones 
ſquared in their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed, as that their joints 
co obliquely, the one diagonal being perpendicular and the 
other level. This is the moſt pleaſing to the eye, but apt to 
crack (plate XXXIX. Vg. 27.) 

Bound MASONRY, inſerta, that wherein the ſtones are placed 
over one another, like tiles; the joints of the beds being level, 
and the mounters perpendicular: So that the joint which 
mounts and ſeparates two ſtones, falls directly over the mid- 
dle of the ſtone below. "This is more durable than the-net- 
Work. ( Plate XXXIX. F. 2 29.) 

Greek MASONRY, or double binding, that where after we have 
laid two ſtones, each of which makes a courſe, another is laid 
at the end, which makes two courſes, and fo on throughout. 
(Plate XXXIX. Fig. 28.) 

MASONRY by equal courſes, iſadomum, differs from bound Ma- 
ſonry only in that its ſtones are not hewu. (Lig. 30.) 

MasoNRY by unequal courſes, pfeudiſodamum, made of unhewed 
ſtones laid in bound work, not of the ſame thickneſs, or 
equality, excepting in the ſeveral courſes ; the. courſes them- 
ſelves being unequal to each other. (Jig. 31.) 

MasonRy filled up in the middle, empletion, alſo made of unhewn 
ſtone and by regular courſes, the middle being filled up with 
ſtones at random. (Jig. 32.) 

Compound MASCNRY, as being formed of all the reſt. Here the 
courſes arc of hewn ſtone and the middle filled up with mortar 
and pebbles thrown in together. After this the ſtones of one 
courſe are bound to thoſe of another with cramp-irons tattened 
with melted lead, (. 27 2 
All the kinds of Monty now in uſe may be reduced to theſe 
5, Viz. bound Maſonry ; that of brick work, where the bo- 
dies and projeciures of the ones incloſe ſquare ſpaces or pan- 
nels, &c. ſet with bricks; that de moilon or ſmall work, 
where the courfcs arc equal, well ſquared, and their edges 
or beds well ruſticated; that where the courſes arc unequal z 
and that filled up in the middle with little ſtones and mortar, 

MASQUE, maſs, a cover for the face contrived with apertures 
for the eyes and mouth. 

MasqQug, in architecture, certain hideous ſorms, or groteſque 
jaces, &c. to adorn vacant places, as in freezes, pannels of 

doors, keys of arches, &c. particularly in grotto's, 


MASQUERATDE X, maſcarade, perſons maſked or diſguiſed in 


odd and antique dreſſes for amuſement. 3 | 
* I he word 1s derlved from the Italian neciſi arata, and that from 
Maſyue, A MARK, 

MASS, maj/a, the matter of which any body conſiſts; and in 
this ſenſe is diſtinguiſhed from its bulk or volume, which 
is its expanſion in length, breadth, and thickneſs, "he Ma 
of any body is richtly eſtimated by its weirht; and the maſſes 
of two bodies of the ſame weight are in 2 reciprocal ratio of 
their. bulks. ; 

Mass “, mee, mia, in a religicus ſenſe, denotes the public 
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MAS 


prayers in the Romiſh church at the celebration of the eu- 
chari | | 


* The word is derived from the Latin #:i/a, as catechumens and 
_ excommunicated ons were ſent ont of the church, When 
the deacon ſaid, Ite, miſſa eſt. 

MA'SSES, in painting, thoſe parts of a picture which contain 
great lights or great ſhadows. Op 
MA SSE TER. in anatomy, a muſcle that ſerves to move the 

lower jaw, by pulling it upwards. See JAW, 

MASSIVE, ſomething heavy and ſolid, in oppoſition to tender 
and delicate. | 

BURR by the fruit of trees called glandiferous, as oak, cheſ- 
nu C. 

MET in navigation, a long and round piece of wood raiſed 
in veſſels for the yards and fails to be faſtened to, in order 
to receive the wind neceſſary for navigation. See SHIP. 

In a large ſhip there is a main-Maſt, fore-Maſt, mizen-Maſt, 
boltſprit z and in gallevons a counter-mizen. 

Main-Maſt is the principal which ſtands upright in the middle 
of the veſlel ; it bears the main-yard and main-fail : Fore- 
Maſt is between the Main-Maſt and the head ; mizen-Maſt 
is between the main-Maſt and the ſtern : The boltſprit lies a- 
ſlant on the head of the ſhip; the counter-mizen is in the ſtern. 
The main-Maſt and fore-Maſt have two additional pieces 
placed over one another, called the main-top-Maſt, and 
main-gallant-Maſt ; the ſore- top-Maſt and fore-top-gallant- 
Maſt : The mizen has one, — the mizen-top Maſt. 
For the proportion of Maſts Sir H. Manwaring gives the 


following rules; multiply 4 of the breadth of a ſhip in feet by | 


the product is the length of her main-Maſt in feet: 
hen, as to its thickneſs, he allows an inch to I yard in 
length. The fore-Maſt muſt be + of the length of the main- 
Maſt and of proportional thickneſs : The boltſprit is always 
the ſame length and bigneſs with the fore-Maſt ; and the mi- 


4 
: 


zen-Maſt muſt be juſt half the length of the main-Maſt and 


half as thick. 


MA'STER, magi/ter, a title given to perſons of authority, 


N the chiefs of the orders of knighthood, &c. 


aſter, was a title frequent among the Romans ; they had , 
their maſter of the people, who was the dictator, Maſter of; 


the cavalry, Maſter of the foot, and Maſter of the cenſus, 
who was the ſame with præpoſitus frumentariorum, 

MASTER of arts, the firſt degree taken up in foreign univerſi- 
ties, and for the moſt part in thoſe of Scotland ; but the 
ſecond in Oxford and Cambridge; candidates not being 
admitted to it till they have ſtudied ſeven years in the uni- 
verſity. 

MASTER of the ceremonies, an officer inſtituted by king James I. 

for the more ſolemn reception of ambaſſadors, ſtrangers, 
and other perſons of quality, whom he introduces into the 
preſence. 
The badge of his office is a gold chain and medal, having on 
one fide an emblem of peace with king James's motto, and 
on the reverſe the emblem of war, with Dieu & mon droit. 
He is always ſuppoſed to be a perſon of good addreſs and 
Maſter of languages : He conſtantly attends at court, and 
hath under him an aſſiſtant Maſter or deputy, who holds 
his place during the king's pleaſure. There is alſo a mar- 
ſhal of the ceremonies, who receives and diſtributes the ma- 
ſter's or deputy's orders for the ſervice, This is in the king's 
gift. 

Me in Chancery, in ordinary, of which there are 12, 
the Maſter of the Rolls being chief, are uſually choſen out of 
the barriſters of the common law, and fit in Chancery or at 
the Rolls, as aſſiſtants to the lord Chancellor and Maſter of 
the Rolls. 

To them are alſo committed interlocutory reports, ſtating 
of accounts, taxing coſts, &c. And ſometimes by way of 
reference they are impowered to make a final determination 
of cauſes. 

They have time out of mind had the honour to fit in the lords 
houſe, without either writ or patent to impower them. They 
formerly inſpected all writs of ſummons, which is now per- 
formed by the clerk of the petty bag. Meſſages from the 
lords to the commons are carried by them. Affidavits are 
made before them, and deeds and recognizances acknow- 
ledged. - | 3 
There are alſo Maſters in Chancery extraordinary appointed 
by the lord chancellor in the ſeveral counties of England by 
taking affidavits, recognizances, &c. for the eaſe of the ſui- 
tors of the court. 7 a 

MASTER of the faculties, an officer under the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who grants licences and diſpenſations. 

VIASTER #f the hor/e, a great officer of the crown, who orders 
all matters rclating to the king's ſtables, races, breed of 
horſes ; and commands the equerries and all the other officers 
and tradeſmen employed in the king's ſtables. His coaches, 
hortes, and attendants are the king's, and bear the king's arms 
and hvery. | 


' ALasTER of the ordnance, a great oſficer, who has the chief com- 


mand of the king's ordnance and artillery. 
MasSTER of the revels, an officer who orders all things relating 
to the performance of plays, maixs, balls, SC. at court. 
NMasTER of the Rolls, a patent ofkcer tor hie, who has the 


cuſtody of the rolls of parliament and patents wy; 


MASTER 
the directions of his "ſuperior officer; ſees that 


| I be duly kept ; obſerves the 1 * ad 
and notes down 1n his journal any new ſhoals or ck 
er 


MASTER at arms in a king's ſhip, an officer who dail 


MASTER of the Temple, ſince the diſſolution 


MASTER of the Il ardrobe, an officer under the lord chamberlain 


MA'STICH, marum, in pharmacy, is a ſolid reſin brought v 


| 


MAS 


great ſeal, and of the records of Chancery, a; nick pat 
ons, deeds, recognizances, which, being made comma. 
8 gave riſe to the name. roll 
n abſence of the chancellor he fits as judge 

of Chancery: At other times he hears © en in the Cour 
chapel, and makes orders; but all hearings be the Rell 
appealable to the chancellor, "© lim at 

e hath a writ of ſummons to parliament 

cond wool-pack next the lord chief juſtice, PS da dhe fe 
In his gift are the ſix clerks in hancery, the 
2 rr: of 1 petty bag, and the ſix clerks of the þ 
chapel, where the rolls are kept, and th 9 
habitation, &c. * e Role. aui for ty; 


of a ſhip, the ſame with captain in 
but in a Lag ſhip he is an officer 2 in 4 the Man, 
and ſtores, and acquaints the captain of what is — 
takes particular care of the rigging and of the ballaſſ aut 
directions for ſtowing the hold; he navigates the flip ys 


water, with their bearing and depth of water, 


Y by turns, 


as the captain appoints, is to exerciſe the 

ſhip's company ; to place and relieve e Pay _ 
candles and fire put out according to the captain's * 
and fee the ſmall arms kept in good order, and to oh. 
the directions of the lieutenant at arms. a 
of f 
the templars, the ſpiritual guide and paſtor of the RN : 
called, which was the denomination of the founde; . 
ſucceſſors. i I 


who has the care of the royal robes, as well as the weary, 
apparel, collar, george, and garter, &c. He has alſy fr 
charge of all former kings and queens robes remainins i 
the tower, all hangings, bedding, &c. for the kings hoe 
the charge and delivery of velvet and ſcarlet allowed for live. 
ries. He has under him a clerk of the robes, wardrobe-keryer, 


a yeoman, &c. 


us in a ſmall quantity, in drops or tears as it naturally tors 
itſelf in exſudating from the tree, which remain detached ud 
ſingle, 
It is very firm and ſolid, of a pale yellowiſh white colour. 
Its ſmell is ſomewhat acrid but agreeable, its taſte very rel. 
nous, but withal is ſomewhat aromatic and aſtringent. When 
taken into the mouth, it immediately flies to pieces between 
the teeth; but the heat of the part ſoon acts upon it; and i 
concretes again into a tough ſubſtance like wax which takes 
any form without breaking, and by continued chewing be- 
comes as white as ſnow. LI he granules or lumps of Maftich 
are uſually about the bigneſs of a pea, and of a ſomewhat 
roundiſh torm. They are very eaſily reduced to powder in a 
mortar, and if thrown on burning coals, they readily take 
fire, and afford a reſinous but very agreeable ſmell. 
Maſtich is brought to us principally from the iſland of Ch 
in the Ægean fea, It is found there better and in great 
abundance than in any other part of the world. It is ts 
choſen clear, pellucid, and of a pale yellowiſh colour, we 
ſcented and brittle. Such as is blackiſh, greenifh, or ar, 
is to be rejected, We meet with a kind of cement ſometime: 
kept in the ſhops under the name of Maſtich. It is compoſed 
of Maſtich and ſeveral other ingredients, and is formed e 
cakes for uſe: This is intended for the ſervice of lapidar 
to fill up the cracks in ſtones, and for other ſuch purpols; 
but is by no means to be uſed as Maſtich for any of the ge. 
dicinal purpoſes, The Greeks were acquainted with M.. 
ſtich: Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus call it Maſtch 228 
reſina ſchinina, The Arabians call it Maſtech, and we Me 
ſtich, maſtix, and reſina lentiſcina from the name di © 
tree which produces it. 3 
This tree is one of the arberes flore a fructu remoto bacaifer * 
Ray. It is deſcribed by Caſpar Bauhine and the other den 
cal writers under the name of the lentiſcus vulgarity af 
common lentiſk-tree, It grows not only in the other anc | 
of the /Egean ſea as well as in Chios, but alſo in Franct 
„ . , — v d 
Spain, and Italy; but it does not afford the rehm in 7 
of theſe countries. In Chios it lows ſpontaneoully mary | 
quantitics, but the people always wound the tree 29 
procure the largeſt quantities. mite! 
The people of Chios are ſo fond of Maſtich, that the * 
it an ingredient even in their bread, by Way ad a4 
better flavour. They have ſome of it alſo continually 17 = 
mouths by way of maſtichatory. They fey it Ver- * 
faſtens the teeth, and gives the breath an agreeable w— | 
medicine it is detergent, aſtringent, and ſtomachuc. 2 i 
recommended in inveterate coughs, and againſt 4 mate 
blood. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, aſlilts digeſtion, 0 * 
vomitings. It is alſo uſed externally in plaiſters to e "=" Þ 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and is faid to 1 
and purgings by that means. It is an ingredient 


id to ſtop vomt 8 
in man d q 
che old compoſitions. Jexe!c F 


MAT 


mix Maſtich with turpentine and black ivory, and 
jen their diamonds to give them a luſtre. 
"IC TIN, mafticatio, denotes the action of chewing 


AST 


the 3 word is Latin and derived from afl, to chew, 
his our food is agitated between the teeth, by means 
we motion of the jaws, tongue, and lips, whereby it is 
- ted, impregnated with ſaliva, and fo fitted for de- 
33 and a more eaſy digeſtion in the ſtomach. 
155 Ara difſolves the ſalts hid in the parts of the food, ſo 
+ it has the beginning of its digeſtion thereſrom, and its 
tha Juſion from the ferment in the ſtomach. 
AI A'TORY, maſticatorium, in medicine, an apophleg- 
1 in a ſolid form. 


TOL DES *, in anatomy. See MAMMILLARY. 


„ The word is Greek, and formed of farts, a breaſt or dug, 
and u- reſemblance. 


1 alſo is applied to ſuch proceſſes in the body as have the 
Tsun the maſtoid muſcl 
rNVDAEUS culus, the maſtoid muſcle in anatomy ; 
MAT! Winſlow obſerves two, namely, the Maſtoidaus 
anterior of ſterno-Maſtoidzeus, and the ſplenius or Maſtoidæus 
terior. The former muſcle is long, narrow, pretty thick, 
and moſtly fleſhy, ſituated obliquely between the back part of 
the ear and lower part of the throat. It in a manner conſiſts 
of two muſcles, united at the upper part through their whole 
breadth, and ſeparated at the lower. | 
The two anterior Maſtoidzi repreſent a great Roman V, the 
angle being at the lower part of the throat, and the two crura 
running up behind the ears. 
The Maſtoidzus poſterior is a flat, broad, oblong muſcle, 
ſtuated obliquely between the back part of the car and the 
poſterior and lower part of the neck. It is partly ſingle and 
partly conſiſts of two portions, the one ſuperior, the other 
:nferior : Theſe two portions are cloſely united backward, 
making only one plane; but they are divided above. 
The two ſplenii repreſent a great Roman V, and the ſplenius 
ud ſterno-Maſtoidæus of the ſame fide form a figure like a 
Roman A, or the legs of a pair of compaſles, the points 
whereof are in an horizontal plane. Thus theſe four muſcles, 
{urrounding the neck, meet alternately at their upper and 
lower extremities. 

Masrolb us lateralis, in anatomy. See COMPLEXUS minor. 

MATCH, a kind of rope, made of hempen tow, ſlightly twiſt- 
ed into three cords, then covered over with tow, and boiled 
in lees of old wine, for the uſe of artillery, mines, &c. When 
once lighted at one end, it burns on gradually, till the whole 
is conſumed. 

MATERIA fubtilrs, that ſubtile matter which the Carteſians 
ſuppoſe to pervade freely, and fill up all the pores of bodies fo 
35 to leave no vacuity between them. See CARTESIAN 
P bilsſs hy. 

. they have recourſe to, in order to ſupport their 
2bſolute plenum, &c. But were there any ſuch matter to fill up 
the vacuities of bodies, it muſt itſelf be entirely void of any, 
that is, be perſectly ſolid, vaſtly more ſo than gold, and, 
conſequently, more ponderous, and reſiſt vaſtly more, which 
b inconſiſtent with phænomena. 

Yet Sir Iſaac Newton allows of a ſubtile matter or medium 
rally finer than air, pervading the cloſeſt bodies, and cores 
ributing to the production of many phænomena in nature. 

Iis he argues from the experiment of two thermometers in- 
C.cied in glaſs-veſſels, the one exhauſted of its air, and both 
carried from a cold to a warm place : The thermometer 
grows warm, and rifes almoſt as ſoon as that in the air ; and 
if returned into the cold place, both cool and tall about the 
lame. Hence, ſays he, is not the heat conveyed through the 
cum by the vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than 
ur* And is not this medium the ſame with that whereby 
"Mt 15 retracted, reflected, &c? See his Optics 


A | n ſomething compoſed of matter, in oppoſition to 
material. 

La | HEMA'/TICS , that ſcience which conſiders magnitudes 
et as they are computable or meaſurable ; that part which 

ae to number only, is called arithmetic ; and that which 

Den to meaſure in general, whether length, breadth, depth, 

aon, torce, &c. is called geometry. 


> The word is Greek dabruarα, ſignifying the ſame thing, 

ung derived from pains, a diſciple, oy that from na 
by fr who cultivated Mathematics after the flood were 
11 Chaldeans, from whom, ſays Joſephus, 
de = a Abraham to the Eęyptians, and among 
„ botle fixes the firſt riſe of Mathematics. From 
n 334 years before Chriſt, they paſſed into Greece 


Qrov⸗ 
en the 


* 210 , - 2 \ } 
10 paid a particular regard to arithmetic, fetching the great- 


M A T 


and Hippocrates of Scio, who all applied to the quadrature of 
the circle, duplicature of the cube, &c. but the laſt with 
moſt ſucceſs, and Proclus mentions him as the firſt compiler 
of mathematical elements. 
emocritus excelled in Mathematics as well as phyſics : The 
next is Plato, Who not only improved geometry, but intro- 
duced it into phyſics. Out of his ſchool proceeded a croud 
of Mathematicians, among whom was Leodamus, who im- 
proved the analyſis firſt invented by Plato; Theztetus who 
wrote on elements, and Archytas, who firſt applied Mathe- 
matics to uſe in life. Theſe were ſucceeded by Neocles and 
Theon. Eudoxus excelled in arithmetic and geometry, and 
was the firſt ſounder of a ſyſtem of aſtronomy. Menechmus 
invented the conic ſections, and Theudius and Hermotimus 
improved the elements. 
Ariſtotle's works are ſtored with Mathematics ; out of whoſe 
ſchool came Eudemus and "Theophraſtus ; the firſt wrote 
of numbers, geometry, and inviſible lines ; the latter a ma- 
thematical hiſtory, To Ariſteus, Iſidorus, and Hypficles, 
we owe the books of folids, which, with the other books of 
elements, were improved and methodiſed by Euclid, who 
died 284 years before Chriſt, 
An hundred years after Euclid, came Eratoſthenes and Ar- 
chimedes ; cotemporary with the latter was Conon. Soon 
after came Apollonius Pergæus, whoſe conics are ſtill extant. 
Hipparchus and Menelaus wrote on the ſubtenſes in a ch— 
cle, the latter on ſpherical triangles, - Iheodoſius's three 
books of ſpherics are ſtill extant, 
A. D. 70. Ptolemy of Alexandria was born ; he was ſucceed- 
ed by Plutarch the philoſopher : After him came Eutocius, 
who commented on Archimedes, and occaſionally mentions 
ſeveral inventions on the duplicature of the cube, To Cte- 
ſebes of Alexandria we owe our pumps, and Geminus came 
ſoon after, whom Proclus prefers to Euclid himſelf. 
Diophantus of Alexandria was a great maſter of numbers, 
and firſt inventor of algebra, Nicomachus is celebrated for 
his arithmetical, geometrical, and muſical works; Serenus, 
for his books on the ſection of the cylinder; Proclus, for his 
comments on Euclid ; and Theon is, by ſome, thought to 
be the author of Euclid's elements. Pappus of Alexandria 
flouriſhed A. D. 400, and his books of mathematical collecti- 
ons are ſtill extant, 
Dr. Barrow, in his inaugural oration upon his admittance in- 
to the profeſſorſnip at Cambridge, elegantly deſcribes the 
uſes of the Mathematics: The Mathematics, ſays he, ef- 
ſectually exerciſes, not vainly deludes, nor vexatioufly tor- 
ments fludious minds with obſcure ſubtilties, perplexed diffi- 
culties, or contentious diſquiſitions: Whoſe words are fo 
many oracles, and works as many miracles ; which blabs out 
nothing raſhly, nor deſigns any thing from the purpoſe; but 
plainly demonſtrates, and readily performs all things within 
its compaſs. Laſtly, ſays he, the Mathematics, which de- 
pends upon principles clear to the mind, and agreeable to 
experience; which draws certain concluſions, inſtructs by 
profitable rules, unfolds pleaſant queſtions, and produces 
wonderful effects; it is the plentiful fountain of advantage 
to human aftairs. We may be ſaid to receive from Mathe- 
matics the principal delights of life, that we dwell elegant- 
ly and commodiouſly, erect ſtately temples to God, and leave 
wonderful monuments to poſterity. That we are protected 
by thoſe ramparts from the incurſions of the enemy, rightly 
uſe arms, and artfully manage war; that we have ſafe traffic 
through the deceitful billows, and arrive at the 3 
ports; that we rightly caſt up our accounts, and do buſineſs 
expeditiouſly ; that we examine the momentums of weights in 
an equal balance ; that with a light touch we thruſt bodies 
forwards which way we will, and ſtop a huge reſiſtance with a 
very ſmall force ; that we accurately delineate the face of this 
earthly orb ; that we aptly digeſt the flowing ſeries of time, 
&c. He concludes, that theſe diſciplines inure and corrobo- 
rate the mind to a conſtant diligence in ſtudy ; = wholly 
deliver us from a credulous ſimplicity, moſt ſtrongly fortify 
us againſt the vanity of ſcepticiſm, effectually reſtrain us from 
a raſh preſumption, moſt eaſily incline us to a due aſſent, 
perfectly ſubject us to the government of right reaſon. While 
the mind is abſtracted and elevated from ſenſible matter, di- 
ſtinctly views pure forms, conceives the beauty of ideas, and 
inveſtigates the harmony of proportions, the manners them- 
ſelves are ſenſibly corrected and improved, the affections com- 
poſed and rectified, the fancy calmed and ſettled, and the un- 
derſtanding raiſed and excited to more divine contemplations.“ 
Mathematics are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their end into 
ſpeculative, which reſt in the bare contemplation of the pro- 
perties of things; and into practical, which apply the knows 
ledge of thoſe properties to ſome uſes in life. _ 
With regard to their object, they are divided into pure or 
abſtract, and mixt. 


© hands of Thales; after him came Pythagoras, Pure MaTHEMAT1cs conſider quantity abſtractly, and vithout 
any relation to bodies. 


SSR, 

0 ws puolophy from numbers ; he firſt, according 

Ve Owe th. avitratted geometry from matter; and to him 

mol. Joctrine of incommenſurable magnitude, the five 

"Fn bodies, beſides the principles of mulic and aſtronomy. 
n laccecded Anazagoras, Oenopides, Briſo, Antipho, 


Mixt MATHEMATICS conſider quantity as ſubſiſting in mate- 
rial beings. | 3 

Mixt Mathematics are very extenſive, and are: diſtinguiſhed 
by various names, as the ſubjects they conſider, and the views 


wherein they take them, vary. ns 
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MA'TRA , matracium, or bolt-head, in chemiſtry, a round 


— 


- 


- MA'TRICES, uſed by letter-founders, thoſe little pieces of 


MA/TRICE,' matrix, in dying, is applied to the five ſimple 


- the ſeveral characters uſed in printing. See Letter-FOUN- 


MATRICEs, in-coining, pieces of ſteel in form of dyes, on which 


MA'TRIX, uterus, the womb, in anatomy, that part of the 


MaATRIx, alſo denotes a place proper for the generation of ve- 
MATRONALIA, feaſts celebrated by the Roman matrons, 
MATROYSSES, ſoldiers in the train of artillery, next below 


MATTER, materia, an extended, ſolid, diviſible, moveable, | 


. eſſence. 


For the elements of each, ſee the reſpective heads, and the | 
excellent profeſſor Wolfus's Elementa matheſeos univerſz. 


glaſs veſſel, with a long neck, uſed in digeſtions, diſtillations, 
and other operations. oo my 

It is luted with earth, when it is to be placed on a very hot 
fire. When it is required, it ſhould be ſtopped very cloſe; 
they ſeal it hermetically. 


colours, black, white, blue, red, and fallow or root colour. 


copper or braſs, at one end whereof are engraved; en creux, 
DERY. 


are engraved the ſeveral figures, arms, characters, legends, 
&c. wherewith the ſpecies are to be ſtamped. See COIN- 
ING. 


female of any kind, where the ſœtus is conceived and nou- 


riſhed till the time of its delivery, See UTERUS. 
getables, minerals, and metals, 
on the calends of March, in honour of Mars. 


the gunners, who aſſiſt the gunners in traverſing, ſpunging, 
loading, and firing of guns, &c. They carry fire-Jocks, and 
march along with ammunition-waggons as a guard, and to 
help in caſe of any accident. | 


and paſſive ſubſtance, from the various combinations whereof 
all bodies are formed. 

The properties of matter we are pretty well acquainted with, 
but the eſſence thereof, or the ſubſtratum wherein theſe pro- 
perties reſide, is ſtill a myſtery. 

The Carteſians make the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in ex- 
tenſion, as it is conceived prior to all the other properties, 
and without which none of the reſt can be conceived. But 
the concluſion here is unjuſt ; for on this principle the ex- 
iſtence of matter would have the faireſt title to conſtitute its 


That impenetrable ſolidity, which is eſſential to all matter, 
and to that alone, and from which all its properties maniſeſtly 
flow, may more properly be called its eſſence. 

Were extenſion the eſſence of Matter, and matter and ſpace 
the ſame thing, it would follow that Matter is infinite and 
eternal, which is abſurd, Beſides, it appears both from the 
nature of gravity, the motions of comets, the vibrations of 
pendulums, &c. that ſpace is not Matter ; and, therefore, it 
is not extenſion but ſolid impenetrable extenſion which has a 
power of reſiſting, that conſtitutes matter. 

Sir Iſaac Newton takes the differences in bodies to ariſe from 
the various arrangements of the fame Matter, which he judges 
to be homogeneous and uniform in all bodies. 

Beſides the properties of matter hitherto known, he has dif. 
covered that of attraction, or that every particle of Matter has 
a tendency towards every other particle. On this principle 
he accounts for the coheſion of the particles of bodies, other- 
wiſe inexplicable, For he obſerves, that all bodies whatever 
ſeem to be compounded of hard particles, inſomuch that hard- 
neſs may be eſteemed a property of all uncompounded matter, 
Now, if compound bodies be ſo hard and yet very porous, 
the ſimple particles, which are void of pores, muſt be much 
harder: How then ſhould ſuch very hard particles, touching. 
only in a few points, ſtick together, and that fo tiirmly as they 


", 


do, without the aſliftance of ſomething that cauſes them to be 
attracted towards cach other ? 

He farther obſerves, that the ſmalleſt particles may cohere by 
the ſtrongeſt attractions, and compoſe bigger particles of 
wearer virtue, and fo on for divers ſucceſſions, until the pro- 
greſſion end in the biggeſt particles, which by cohering com- 
poſe bodies of a ſenſible magnitude. If the body is compact 
and yields inward to preſſion, without any ſliding of its parts, 
it is hard and elaſtic, returning to its figure with a force 
ariſing from the mutual attraction of its parts. If the parts 
Nide from one another, the body is malleable or ſoft. If they 
ſin eaſily, the body is fluid, and, if apt to ſtick, it is humid. 
And the drops of every fluid atte& a round figure by the 
mutual attraction of gravity of its parts. See AT TRAC- 
TION, | 
Farther where attraction ceaſes, there a repulſive virtue ſuc- 
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Hobbes, Spinoſa, &c. maintain all the beings in the univerſc 
to be material, and their differences to arite from their diFe- 
rent modifications, motions, &c. And thus Matter extremely 
ſubtile, they conceive, may think, and fo exclude all ſpiri: 
out of the world. 
Dr. Berkeley, on the contrary, argues againſt the exiſtence 
of Matter, and endeavours to prove that it is a mere ens rati- 
onis, and has no exiſtence out of the mind. „ Thus, ſay: 
he, that neither our thoughts, paſlious, nor ideas, formed b1 
the imagination, exiſt without the mind, is evident; nor is 1 
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the ſenſe, however, blended or combined together. 
whatever objects they compoſe, cannot exiſt och — that z, 
as in a mind perceiving them. So that as to the ab : w tha 
iſterice of any unthinking being, diſtin& from its — ute 
ceived, it is a chimæra. Their uſe is percipi. Ann per. 
it appears with the 3 of an axiom, that there zd hence 
other ſubſtance but ſpirit, &c“. See his Enqu $ Not 

principles of human knowledge, 7 it dee 


MATTER of deed, in law, denotes ſomething to be Proves. 
5 


contra- diſtinction mm £ 1 
MATTER of record, which ma roved fr 
&c. a 28 in any court o Nan 1 r Proceſs 
MATU A'TION, maturatio, is properly uſed with 
fruits ; but, in phyſic, it is employed —— to the an 
and morbid humors in the body which generate Aste 
ſo imports their concoction, attenuation, or preparation 3 Un 
der to their diſcharge out of the body. d. 
MATURATIVES, maturantia, in phyſic, ſuch reme 
promote the due formation of matter, in order to it; = 1 
tion. a+ ©: e 0991 (NG. 
MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of an ancient flew 
coat, borne in an eſcutcheon, particularly the ear] Ah L 
tingdon's. (Plate XLII. fig. 2.) _ 
MAUSO/LEUM #, a magnificent tomb decorated With gen 
ture and _ inſcribed with an epitaph, in-honour of ſome Ta 
ous perſon, * 
* 'The word is derived from Manſelu, a king of Caria, whit 
widow Artimeſia erected a molt ſtately monument « whe... 
the word has been uſed to ſignify any magnificent tomb 
MAW. See ABOMASUS. 
MAXILLA, the jaws, in anatomy, thoſe parts of an 1 
mal wherein the teeth are ſet, and which ſerve to chew he 
ſood. See JAW, - 
MAXIVLLARY Gland, 1 maxillaris, a conſiderable dt 
of the conglomerate kind, ſituate on the inſide under tþ 
lower jaw-bone. It diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral branches d 
ducts, which form one trunk that meets with the Max 


. 


gland of the other fide within the fore - teeth of the lower. a 


1 


* 


having diſtinct orifices with a papilla on each fide the fr 
linguæ. 

MAXIM, an eftabliſhed principle or axiom. 
MA'XIMUM, in mathematics, the greateſt quantity attzinz!! 
in any given caſe, and fo ſtands oppoſed to minimum, 
Methodus de Maximis & minimis, in mathematics, 2 me 
ſo called, whereby the greateſt or leaſt poſſible quantity a. 
tainable in any caſe is arrived at, 
Thus (plate XLII. fig. 3.) if the ordinate B C, foning 
according to the direction A F, continually increaſes til! 
arrive at a certain place D E, after which it begins to 6- 
miniſh, the ordinate D E in this caſe is called the get 
ordinate, or a Maximum. | 

On the contrary if (plate XLII. fig. 4.) the ordinate BC, 
flowing according to the direction A F, continually dec 
ſes, till it come into the place D E, and after that i: be 
cins to increaſe, the ordinate DE in this caſe is called the leak 
ordinate, or a minimum. 

And how to determine the greateſt or leaſt ſtate ; that is, hon 
to find the value of the correſpondent abſeiſſe A D, from the 
equation exprefling the nature of the curve, is the proper da- 
nets of the method de maximis and minimis. 

And, to this end, we mult obſerve that the fluxion of the c- 
dinate B C is to the Auxion of the abſciſſe AB, as the cha. 
nate B Cis to the ſubtangent VB. Let vs now luppole de 
ordinate B C (fo. 4.) in a flowing ſtate moving acct 
ing to the direction A F, it is manifett that, the nearer the c. 
dinate B C approaches the ordinate D E, the greater wi & 
the ſubtangent B V, till when the ordinate B C ae 4, 
or is coincident with the ordinate D E, the tangent HE! » 
the point E, will be parallel to the axis AF; conſequent) 
the ſubtangent B V will become infinite, in reſpect to th 
0:dinate D E, and the fluxion of the ordinate itſclt will vant 
or become equal to nothing. 3 
Whence to find the value of the correſpondent abſciſſ, n 
caſe let the fluxionary value of the ordinate, deduced from ti 
equation expreſſing the nature of the curve, be r e 
or nothing; by which means all thoſe members of tne g 
tion in which it is found will vaniſh, and thoſe that reg 
will determine the place of the Maximum. 15 
For example in (fig. 3.) let AB x, BC = 5 
= 24. Let us ſuppoſe the equation of the curve to 2 
—xx=z, and let it be required to find the ene 
rate, or, which is the ſame thing, the length of its con c 


dent abſciſſe AB. Now becauſe 2 ax 241 


na 


whence ax — xx = y y, we ſhall havey=; 


which being put equal to nothing, we ſha!! bar 
— euer. 
o; hence a - S, and a— # = 9; nm 
ly a S; that is, A D will be equal to half A F. . 
Again, let us now ſuppoſe the ordinate B C {pe rs 
5.) to move according to the direction AD, wh | 
manifeſt that, the nearer the point B mo | 
pohn D, the leſſer will be the ſubtangent B 


— 
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int B.arrives at, or ig coincident with the point] the eruption, that the blood might gently breathe out the in- 
when bee V will ani, Aud the fluxion of the or- flamed and noxious particles, Wot 805 eafſly ſeparable weg 
D. dein become | nite. . V0" the pores; and allowed no more cloaths nor fire than he ac- 
are u find the value of the abſciſle in this caſe, let the] cuſtomed himſelf to, when in health. 1 fotbad all fcſh 
Whenc® ue ofthe ordinate be made equal to infinite, then | meats, and permitted water gruel, barley btoth, and the 


+ infinitely mall terms vaniſh, and the remainder will Uke, and fmetithes à roaſted a for diet; and, for 
will the ace Nn * I Atink, either ſmall beer or milk . thrice its quan- 
determine . wg Sera Lie _ tity of water. To relieve the cough, which almoſt always 

| — let us fuppoſe y <2 = * to be the attends this diſeaſe, I ordered a draught of ſome pectoral de- 
For e of the curve (having Ark ſuppoſed AB =, and deoction between whiles, with a proper linctus. But I prin- 


e en — obſetved to give diacodium every night throughout the 
pc =1) team y=— — eee eee een after the cef- 

—B | Mndockek, Gmnhncngry ten 
on injure dunn we Taal hare ge —# Sollen de] erg ofdeted even the tendereſt infants to be blooded in the 
ant i ns T1," 96 a; her een: Eeteen Em, Then jor ee 


| afraid to repeat the operation. Bleeding alſo cures the looſe- 
whence A Nen e e Ek. to determ ine the. neſs which ſucceeds the Meaſles. anden. 55 
— or minimum in any caſe whatſoever. | | MEA*SURE, menfura, in geometry, any quantity aſſumed as 


N "HE one, to which the ratio of other homogeneous or ſimilar 
Mar *, Metus, the fifth month in the year, I _ Ja | 8 is expreſſed. — 
nuary+ 


e ee MEASURE of an angle, an arch deſcribed from the vertex a {plate 
ha ned by Romulus, from the nobles of his city who ) N 
hone 7 ; others derive it from Maria, to whom XLII. fig. 6.) to any place between its legs, as at d ff 


Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches be- 
they offered ſacrifice on that 2 728 "Ow tween the legs to the peripheries : Thus the angle / ac is 
jn this month the ſun enters Gemini, and plants begin to] ſaid to be of ſo many degrees, as is conta ned in the arch f d. 


The month of May was under the protection of Apollo, and 
in it they kept the feſtivals of Bona dea, lemuria and the cere- 


mony of regifugium. 


MEASURE of a figure, is a ſquare, whoſe ſide is an inch, ſoot, 
yard, or other determinate meaſure. Hence ſquare Meaſures. 
. Among geometricians it is uſually a ſquare = called decem- 
MAYL, in falconry, denotes to pinion the wings of a hawk. peda, divided into ten ſquare feet, and thoſe into ſquare digits, 
MAYOR *, the chief magiſtrate in the cities and moſt of the] and thoſe again into ten lines, &c. | 
ration towns in England, choſen annually out of the | M EASURE of a line, any right-line taken at pleaſure, and con- 
number of the aldermen. ſidered as unity. ä SED] 
* Verſiegan derives the word from the old Engliſh maier, able; MEASURE of the maſs or guumtity of matter, in mechanics, is its 
and that from the verb may or can. weight; it being apparent that all the matter which cokeres 
The Mayor of a place is the king's lieutenant, and with the! with a body, gravitates with it; and it being found by expe- 
allermen and common-council has a power of mak ing by-| riment that the gravities of homogeneal bodies are in proporti- 
laws for the better government of a place. He can determine | on to their bulks : Hence, while the maſs continues the ſame, 
matters judicially and mitigate the rigour of the law. the abſolute weight will be the ſame, whatever figure it put 
The bailifs of London were changed into Mayors by Richard | on; for, as to its ſpecific weight, it varies as the quantity of 
I. A. D. 1189. ; ; 14 7 1 | its ſurface does. | | | 
\{xyor's Courts, The higheſt and moſt ancient is the court of | ME asuREt of a number, in arithmetic, ſuch a number as divides 
Huſtings deſtined to ſecure the rights and cuſtoms of the city; another without leaving a fraction; thus 9 is a Meaſure of 27. 
the ſecond is a court of requeſt or conſcience, meddling with] ME ASURE of a ſolid, is a cube, whoſe ſide is an inch, foot, yard, 
nothing above forty ſhillings, where the oath of the creditor] or other determinate length; in geometry, it is a cubic perch, 
himſelt is accepted: The third is that of the lord Mayor and | divided into cubic feet, digits, &c. Hence cubic Meaſures or 
Adermen, where alſo the ſherifts ſit ; to which may be added | Meaſures of capacity. 
two courts of ſheriffs and that of the city orphans, whereof | ME asURE of velocity, in mechanics, the ſpace paſſed over by a 
the Mayor and aldermen have the cuſtody. Alſo, the court | moving body in any given time. 
of common-council, conſiſting of two houſes ; the one for the] The ſpace, therefore, muſt be divided into as many equal 
led Mayor and aldermen, and the other for the commoners, parts, as the time is conceived to be divided into: The _ 
where by-laws are made which bind the citizens. Alſo the] tity of ſpace anſwering to ſuch an article of time is the Mea- 
chamberlain's court, where every thing relating to the reve-| ſure of the velocity. 
tues of the city, as alſo the affairs of apprentices, ſervants, &c. | MEASURE, in law, commerce, &c. a certain quantity of any 
we tranſacted. Laſtly, to the lord Mayor belong the courts of | thing bought, ſold, &e, 
coroner and eſcheator; another court for the conſervation of | Meaſures then are various, according to the various kinds and 
the river of Thames ; another of gaol delivery held at the] dimenſions of the things meaſured. Hence ariſe lineal or 
Odd Baily, for the trial of criminals, whereof the lord Mayor | longitudinal Meaſures for lines or lengths; ſquare for areas; 
himſelf the chief judge. and ſolid or cubic for bodies and their capacities. All which 
There are other courts called wardmotes, or meetings ofahe | again are very different in different countries and ages, and 
wards and courts of halymote, or aſſemblies of the ſeveral fra-} even many of them for different commodities. Hence alſo 
ternities and guilds, * | ariſe other diviſions of domeſtic and foreign, ancient and mo- 
MAYZ, a kind of Indian corn, much of the ſame temperament dern, dry and liquid, &c. 


with wheat, and of which they make bread. Long MEASURE. The Engliſh ſtandard long Meaſure, or that 


4 


MEAD, an agreeable liquor prepared of honey and water. whereby the quantities of things are ordinarily eſtimated, is 
The beſt method of preparing it is as follows: Into twelve the yard, containing three Engliſh feet, F. to three Paris * 
2allons of water put the whites of ſix eggs, mix theſe well] feet, 1 inch, and „ of an inch, or 2 of a Paris ell. Its ſub- 


together, and then add twenty pounds of honey, Let the] diviſions are the foot, ſpan, palm, inch, and barley-corn : Its 
quot boil an hour, and, when boiled, add cinnamon, ginger, | multipliers are the pace, fathom, pole, furlong, and mile. 
Cores, mace, and a little roſemary. When it is cold, put a| The French flandard MEASURE is the aune or ell, containing 
hoonful of yeſt thereto and tun it up, keeping the veſſel full, | three Paris feet, ſeven inches, eight lines, or one yard Eng- 
An works; when it has done working, ſtop it up cloſe, and, | liſh ; the Paris foot royal exceeding the Engliſh by parts; 
den fine, bottle it off for uſe. this ell is divided two ways, namely, into halves, thirds, ſixths, 
"LAN, the middle between two extreams. b and twelfths ; and into quarters, half quarters, and ſixteenths. 
"AN Mcticr, Max Diſtance, &c. of a planet, that which as | This ell obtains in the greateſt part of France, excepting at 
«exceeds the leaſt diſtance or motion, as it is exceeded by | Troyes, Arc, and ſome parts of Picardy and Burgundy, where 
Le greateſt, the ell is no more than two feet, five inches, one line; and 
dan, mn law, refers either to time or dignity. In the firſt ſenſe, | at St. Genoux, where it exceeds the Paris ell -/ eight lines. 
* lay his action was Mean betwixt the dien and recovery, But at Marſcilles, Montpellier, Tholouſe, in Provence, and 


a 


dh, in the interim. In the ſecond ſenſe, a lord Mean, or| Guienne, they meaſure wi the canna; which at Tholouſe 
eres a lord of a manor, who has tenants that hold of | and Cuienne contains five Paris feet, five inches, and fix lines, 
* INN he himſelf holds of the king. or a Paris ell and a half: At Montpellier and the lower Lan- 
— cd! S, nerbilli, in phyſic, a cutaneous diſeaſe attended | guedoc, in Provence, Avignon, and even Dauphine, it is a Paris 
e erupuons, not tending to ſuppuration, and a ſever. ell and two thirds. | 
* „ Cilcale, ſays Sydenham, ariſes in January, and in-] The flandard MEASURE in Holland, Flanders, Sweden, a good 


eaſes daily til 


N | the approach of the vernal equinox; af-| part of Germany, many of the hans- towns, at Dantzick and 
uch time | 


77 Ume it abates in the ſame gradual manner and] Hamburgh, and at Geneva, Franckfort, &c. is likewiſe the 
my peers in July, It principally attacks children. As the] ell, being different in all theſe parts: In Holland it contains 
" „em their nature, nearly reſemble the ſmall pox, ſo do] one Paris foot eleven lines, or four ſevenths of the Paris ell; 
ee agree pretty much therewith. in the method of | the Flanders ell contains ſeven twelfths of the Paris ell; the ell 
| ccas * they require. | of Germany and Brabant, &c. is equal to that of Flan- 

"nec me patient to bed for only two or three days aſter ders. 


7 The 
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MEA | MEA 
bracchio or fathom, which obtains } I Sicily the wech is G ns te Tins . 
Nr des, |. r e ee ee 
" ua, Boh bo +4 ice it con . | | | | 
4 wy — — of the Patis ell | A ow aps un, nds hk 
Lucca it contgins half a Paris gat Florence ſorty hun- The Turkiſh un Leben Mu asunes are che picy, 


dredths of a Paris ell: At Milan, for ſilks is fifths of the Paris ell. The Chineſe M tin 5 
ninths of à Paris ell; and that for w cloths the ſame In Peck Aube; . 
| with che ell of Holland. At Bergama, the brace is five mint gueze, of which there are two lome 
. of a Paris ell. The uſual ure at Naples is the canna, or gueze monkelſer, containi ; 
containing one Paris ell and fifteen ſeventeenths. , only 2 thing .  & 
The Spaniſh Mz AsuRE is the vara or yard, ming ſeventeen Heft is che de fade 
tcwenty-ſourths of the Paris ell. But, in Caſtile Valencia, , the ene we, 
che r which is with the the 
. L. Arragon, the vara is equal to a Paris ell 
.and a half, 


The Portugueze MEASURE is the cavedos, conitaining four . ſe- | 
venths of the Paris ell; and the vara, of which 106 make 100 | 
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Jewiſh long or itinerary MEASURES. 


Cubic — — — — — — — 0 0 mi 

--- 40 Stadium — — — — — 8: 1208-6 

. | 2000] 5 |Sab.day's journey — * — ws — — As 

4000 10 2 [Eaſtern mile —— * — — e 

| 12000 30 6 3 Paraſang. nn 1 A e 
; \[ g6000| 240 | 48 | 24 | © 8 | = day's journey — — — 33 : 4 


Roman long ME ASsURES, reduced to Engliſh, 


A T ⁊ ow o © oy 
| 13 Uncia — __— — — 0 5 0,967 
4 3|Palmus minor •⁵Kj„ß  _ — — — o 0 3,901 
16 12 4| Pes — — — — o o no 
20 15 5 17 Palmipes — ——— — 0 1 2,505 
y — 18 6 1*| _ 15|Cubitus —— — — 0 3 6 
40 30 10 21 2 17 Gradus RR * a oh 
80 © oh 60 20 5 4 1 * Paſſus — 0 4 10,02 
| I0000] 7500] 2500] 625 500 4163] 250 215 Stadium — 120 4 413 
0 | 82000] 60000 20000| 5000 | 4000 | 33331 2000 | 1000 8 [Milliare — 967 0 N 
Proportions of the long Mx ASUREs of ſeveral Nations to the Engliſh Foot, by Mr. Greaves. 
j The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal parts, the | The vara of Almeria, and Gibraltar in Spain 2760 
ö other Meaſures will have the proportions to it, which follow : The braccio of Florence — — I; 
0 The Engliſh foot, from the ſtandard in Guildhall 1000 The palm of Genoa — — 815 
p The Paris royal foot, in the Chatelet — 1068 The common braccio of Sienna — $245 
| The Rhinland foot, of Snellius — 1033 The braccio of Sienna, for linen — 19/4 
The Greek foot — 1007 %% | The palm of the architects at Rome, whereof X 75 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Coſſutius 967 make the canna of the ſame architects | 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Statilius 972 The palm of the braccio of the merchants and wea- j | 
The Roman foot, of Villalpandus, taken from the j % vers at Rome, from a marble in the capitol, with 695 
congius of Veſpaſian 9 | this inſcription, CYRANTE LV POETO 
The Venetian foot — 1162 The large pique of the Turks at Conſtantinople  * 
The ell of Antwerp — — 2283 The ſmall pique of the Turks at Conſtantinople 35 
The ell of Amſterdam — — 2268 to the larger as 31 to 32 "_ 
The ell of e en —_— — 2260 | The ariſh of Perſia —— — 152 
The canna of Naples — — 6880 The derah or cubit of the Egyptians — 1 
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e e MEASURES are raiſed from the yard | Dutch quid Mzasurts: At Amſterdam, their Meafurts are 
or | : , 

E inches multiplied into irſelf, and, this 1296 or bottles; equal to French pots, and contain 2 
of inches in- the ſquare yard; the diviſions of this are ounds 4 ounces; marc, of an ordinary liquor. The mengle is 
qua feet and inches, and the raultipliers, poles, roods, and divided into 2 pints, 4 half pints, RY muſſies, 16half muſ- 
ſquat + | £56] 4 ſies, &c. 770 mengles make their tun. The viertel, or quar- 
acres. Engliſh ſpuare MtASuRE der, conſiſts of 5 mengles and 4. wine viertel is juſt 6 
* 2 


— = - 
— — ”— _— — —— - 
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al mengles. The ſtekan contains 16 mengles: Th 
— "TIER —— —— ſtekans ; and 4 ankers make the aum. the tun Il | 
7 Feet 36A. — — for oils, which contains 6 awriis, equal to 1 Paris plats; | 
' 9 | Yards £ Engliſh Ma A3URzs of Caplrity for Lighids, 
1 — — — | Wine-Mz asSUtz. | 
85 | 25] Faces Solid Inches * | 
1 * J | 
| 275 303] 10,89 hazel * | 285 Pint 9 
«11312 6H 6 R | — 
. 1210 | 435 22 | 4. 231] 8 |catton 
272640143560 | 4340 7430; = e | |] #158] 144 | 18 IRonddet 
Punch Maze ak by 1a ſquare lines in| | 72762] 252 4 4 Barrel 


the inch ſquare, 12 inches i foot, 22 feet in the perch, | | 


:nd 100 perches in the tb Tae; |: (15h | 970 | 336 | 42 | 24] 14 |Tizrce 
e MEASURES, or Meaſures of 2 for liquors. Eng- l wy pr 
E 
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liſh liquid Meaſures were original] from troy weight, 
it being ordained that eight pounds troy of wheat, gathered 
from the middle of the ear, and well dried, ſhould weigh a 
n of wine Meaſure * op a new weight, Viz. the avoir- 

„to which a ſecond ſtandard gal- 
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Janis adjuſted, exceeding the former in the ion of the] | 58212 | 2016 [252 | 14 | 
zvoirdupoiſe weight to * weight. From this latter ſtandard | 
are raifed two meaſures, the one for ale, the other for beer. 1 
The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandard for Pints EASURE, 


wine, ſpirits, oil, &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic inches; 
yet, by actual experiment made in 1688 before the lord mayor 
and commiſſioners of exciſe, it only contains 224 cubic inches: 
It was, however, ”= to continue the common ſuppoſed 
contents of 231: Hence, as 12 is to 231, fo is 1413 to 
2812, the cubic inches in an ale gallon : But, in effect, the 
ale quart contains 70 cubic inches; on which principle, the 
ale and beer gallon will be 282 cubic inches. 
French liquid MEASURES. At Paris, and a great part of the eee. 
kingdom, the ſmalleſt Meaſure is the poſſou, which contains 64 4 | | 
b cubic inches; 2 poſſous make the demi - ſeptier; 2 demi- | 5 1 4+ Hogſbead. 
leptiers, the chopine ; 2 chopines, a pint; 2 pints, a quart 
or pot; 4 quarts, the yore or ſeptier of eſtimation 3 36 ſep- Brer-MEASURE. 
ters, the muid ; which is ſubdivided into 2 demi-muids, 4 Pints 5 
quarter-muids, and 8 half. quarter muids. The queue, inf 
8 
7 


i 
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2 [Barrel 


Orleans, Blois, &c. contains a Paris muid and a half. The] | 
tun, uſed at Bayonne and Bourdeaux, conſiſts of 4 bariques, | - 
And equal to 3 Paris muids; at Orleans to 2: So that the 
luſt tun contains 864. pints, and the ſecond 576. The demi- 
— in Champagne, 96 quarts; the pipe in Anjou and 
dicdou, 2 buſſards equal to 2 demi-queues of Orleans, &c. — — 
or a muid and a half of Paris. The millerolle, uſed in Pro- 288] 36 | 4 2 [Barrel 
vence, contains 66 Paris pints ; and the poincon at Nantz, — — 

in Touraine and the Bleſſois, equal to half the Orleans tun. | 576] 72 | 8 

The poincon at Paris is the {ame with demi-queue. | 


Attic Mx AsURES of Capacity for Liquids, vauced to Engliſh Wine-Meaſure. 
Gull, Pints Jol. Inch. Dec, 
Cochlearion — — — — — — © 118 0,035.4 
—_— 9 WR * — 0 v o, op 124 
Myſtron — — —— — © 11 0,089:4 
2 [Concha — — — — © 11 0, 17814 
4 2 |Cyathus — — — 0 qt o, 3561 
— . |__1} |Oxubaphon — — © 4 ©2535 
TT” SMES — — 0 1 2,1411 
3 24 12 | 8 2 Xeſtes, ſextary — - 0 1 4,283 
288 | 144 | 72 48 "12 i. Chos, conꝑius . © 6 25,698 
3456 | 1728 | 864 576 144] 92 "72 n, amphora 10 2 19,626 
Roman Mx AsunESs of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Engliſh Wine-Meaſure. 
Gall, Pints, Sol. Inch. Dec. 
A 3 8 Sd o Oz1 o, 1177 
aſians ext . — O 071 0,4691 
Acetabulum — — — — 0 Oz o, 7041 
2 [Quartarius — — — 0 oz 1,409 
4 2 |Hemina — — — 8 ot 2,818 
N 4 2 Sextarius — — @ I 5,636 
48 | 24 | 12 | 6|Congius — — 0 7 4,942 
192 95 | 48 24 4 Uma . — 3 41 $5233 
384 | 192 | 96 | 48| 8] 2 | Amphora — 7 I 20,66 
7680 | 3840 | 1920 950 160] 40 | 20 Culeus. — 1 3 11,095 
Jewiſh. 
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z il: MY uach „ru of * A nber eds ated ane ten 
© MF 141 | -Jewiſh\Mzasuzzs of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Engiith Wine-Moafure. == © 
& a4 941 a0upit 954 © it) 5th © 4 eb. * dich Jo ew eib oy har ns rf; | 
_ | 20 — {_ 241589 eds) IN: M . 4 Er LOR uud. 
Vn. | — — — 1 2 a 2, 
| | 1 $0 
| Coron, chom : er — — — 1 155 
IN TI | —phq 
fe T1 i ache | 
Dry MEASURE is different both from the wine and ale Mea-| |, ___ | 

ſures, being nearly a mean between bot | 2688 Gall. 

According to an act of parliament paſſed in 1697, 5171 9 — 
round buſhel with a plane and even bottom, being made 18, 5376 2 Peck 2 
inches and à half throu — . —— dp wt bo ded 12 —— wa — 
accounted a legal Winc r el, Accor ing to I bran ; 1 IBuſhel TX 
ard in his majeſty's Exchequer : Conſequently, a corn gal- 1 1444. a ads; + 
lon will contain 268,8 inches, 28 in the owing table 372032 r Que. 0 

3 f 5 | . | * nere Id 16 
{ i ' j q ; f 3d 15 * I 
— 11 | | Attic dry MzaturEs, reduced to Engliſmn. 

Cochlearion |  — n n n 0 1 0 ob, 
0 |Cyathus — — — i 0 0 2 
| 15. 1 Oxubaphon — wee . e nw ge 1 © I 41441 

16 | 6 | 4 |Cotyle l „eee, 
120 12 — 3 Xeſtes, ſextary — — | 0 8 1 33158 
180 18 I2 12 Choinix — — 7 rr e 0 11 15,705! 

8640 864576 144] 72 | 48 | Medimnus 1 of r — 0 o I 3-501 

Roman &ry MgASUREs, reduced to Engliſh. - 
3 | | * Pecks, Gall. Pins, Sol. Inch. 

Ligula — — — —EA— — O O Oz7 ©,01 

4 | Cyathus OO — . 22 „ Dare b Ors 0% 

6] 1+ Acetabulum — — Z i s of 6,6 

48] 12 82 |Sextarius — — — 0 r 0,48 

384 9% | 64| 16 | 8 | Semimodius — — — 0 I o 3.84 

768 192 | 128 32 | 16 2 | Modius —— — ny. 0 0 705 

Jewiſh dry MzasuREs, reduced to Engliſh. 
: | | PF 
X | | f ; . Pecks, Call, -- Pins, $9]. lack. 

Gachal — — — U 0 o O11 0,031 
| 20 Cab — — —ͤ— —— | O0 O 23 0,077 

36 1 Somor — — — —— 0 © Sre 511 

120 | 6 | 33 Seh — — — * 0 I 6036 
= LIE. [ES _— EEE EN OD. EE oo 
1800 | go | 50 | 15 | 5 |Letteech — — 16 0 0 26, 500 
3600 180 | 190 F Cbomer, coron — — 32 © I 18,969 


MEASURE of wood for firing, is the cord, being four feet high, 
as many broad, and eight long; it is divided into two half 
cords. | 

The MEASURE for horſes, is the hand, which by ſtatute con- 
tains four inches. 

MEasuRE, denotes the cadence and time obſerved in poetry, 
dancing, and muſic, to render them regular and agreeable, 
The different Meaſures or metres in the Latin, &c. poetry, 
are the different manners of combining the long and ſhort 
ſyllables. Thus hexameter, pentameter, iambic, ſapphic, &c. 
verſes conſiſt of different Meaſures. 

In Englith poetry, the Meatures are extremely various and 
arbitrary: The moſt uſual are the heroic, which generally 
conſiſts of five long and five ſhort ſyllables ; verſes of tour feet, 
and of three feet and a cæſure or tingle ſyllable. 

The ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſing their 
quantities, made a vaſt variety of different Meaſures, Of feet 
of two ſyllables they formed a ſpondee conſiſting of two 
long ſyllables ; a pyrrich of two ſhort ; a trochee, of a long 
and a ſhort; and an iambic of a ſhort and a long ſvilable. 
Of their. feet of three ſyllables a moloſſus conſiſted of three 
long ſyllables ; a tribrach of three ſhort ; a dactyl of one 
long and two ſhort; and an anapzſt of two ſhort and one 
long ſyllable. I 
The Greek poets contrived 124 different Nleaſures under as 
many different names. 

NraSvRE, in muſie, the ſpace of time, which the perſon takes 
between the railing and falling of his hand or foot, in order 
to conduct the movement ſometimes quicker, and ſometimes 
flower, according to the ſubject ſung cr played. 


The ordinary Meaſure is one ſecond, or both part of a minute, 


being nearly the ſpace between the beats of the pulſe. It d. 
ally takes up the ſpace that a pendulum of two feet an 3 
half long employs in a ſwing or vibration. 2 
The ſemi-breve holds one riſe and one fall; and this is cue 
the whole Meaſure; the minim one riſe or one fall ; a H. 
crotchet half a riſe or half a fall, there being four crotchet a 
a full Meaſure. 
Binary or double MEASURE, that wherein the riſe and fall ct te 
hand are equal. ; 
Ternary or triple MEASURE, where the fall is double to ther 
or where two minims are played during a fall, and but ont 
a riſe. The number three at the beginning of the line: dero 
a triple Meaſure, and a C the common or double mea 
MEA'SURING, or MzxsuRAaTI1oN, in geometry the oy 
ing any certain quantity, and expreffing the a2 p 
other ſimilar quantities to the ſame ; or the determining & 
certain known Meaſure the preciſe extent, quantit}, ot cf 
city of any thing. | 
MEASURING, in general, conſtitutes the practical part of ger; 
try. And, from the various ſubjects about which it !s 7 | 
ſant, it acquires various names, and conſtitutes vano® wo 
Meaſuring of lines or quantities of one dimenſion & 24 


longimetrv ; and, when thoſe lines are not extended 8 
the horizon, altimetrr. When the different altitode 2 
line are alone regarded, levelling. Meaſuring of we! 
or quantities of two dimenſions, when conver'ant An. 
is called geodeſta or ſurveying : In other caſes ſimply - ial 
ing. The inftruments made uſe of are the ten feet to. 

compaſs, circumferentor, &c. 


Mia 


186 of Solids, or quantities of three dimenſions, the 


metry : when it is converſant about the capa- | 
ban 22 N contain, it is called gauging. 


a what is ſimilar to the thing meaſured; 
2 firſt caſe, or in quantities of one 
u is evide the meaſure muſt be a line; in the ſecond a 
dimenſion and in the third a folid. A line, for inſtance, 
ſupericies 3 ure a ſurface, ſince it can never be applied fo 

i ſurface, as to be equal to it. And from the like 
e a ſuperficies, which has no depth, cannot become 

i ich has. | 
wal to 2 2 _ the meaſure of a circle is an arch; for a 
ener. 9 only touch a circle in one point, but the periphery 
nent _ conſiſts of infinite points; therefore a right line muſt 
1 ied infinite times, which is impoſſible: Again the 
A " e only touches the circle in a mathematical point 
n 4 4 dimenſions, and conſequently no magnitude; but 
vac t has no magnitude bears no proportion to another 
2 * and cannot therefore meaſure it. 
that * of triangles, from three ſides or angles to determine 
Miau , 2s trigonometry. See TRIGONOMETRY. 

the g 5 the preſſure, ſprings &c. of the air, is called aero- 
. ot pneumatics. See PNEUMATICS. 
MEAT US, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage ; which is applied to 
canal in the body that conveys any fluid, 
auditorius, the auditory paſſage, in anatomy. See 


—2 7 palato ad aurem, in anatomy; the Euſtachian tube is 


ted. 

4 in anatomy, the duct that conveys the bile ſrom 
the gal- bladder to the duodenum. i 
Il en uri rarius, in anatomy, the urethra or urinary paſſage. 
MECHANICS “, mechantca, a mixed mathematical ſcience, 
«hich conſiders motion and moving powers, their nature and 
laws with the effects thereof, in machines, &c. 
„he word is derived from the Greek wyyanxy, which ſigni 
tes the ſame thing, and derived from pryar;, an inſtrument 
or (kill, 
That part which conſiders motion ariſing from gravity, is 
{\mctimes called ſtatics, in contradiſtinction from that part 
which conſiders the mechanical powers and their application, 
wnerly called Mechanics. 
MECH Aa/NICAL, ſomething relating to mechanics. 
MEecnanical Afﬀettions, are ſuch properties in matter, as re- 
{ut from their figure, bulk, and motion. 
M:caaxical Cauſes, are ſuch as are founded on thoſe affections. 
MECHANICAL Solutions, are accounts of things on the ſame 

principles. 
— Phils/aphy, or corpuſcular philoſophy, that which 
explains the phænomena of nature, and the operations 
of corporeal things, on the principles of mechanics, namely, 
the motion, gravity, figure, arrangement, &c. of the parts 
which compoſe natural bodies. 


Micuaxical Powers, or machines, are fix in number, viz. 
the lever, the pulley, the wheel and axle, the inclined plane, 
the wedge, and the ſcrew. 

They are called Mechanical powers, becauſe they increaſe our 
power of moving or raiſing heavy bodies, which are often un- 
manazeable by any human ſtrength, not thus aſſiſted; and of 
two ot more of theſe all other compound machines are con- 
ve and compoſed. 

They al; depend upon the ſame principle; for, when a body 
©mmunicates motion to another, it loſes juſt ſo much of its 
ewn, as it communicates to that other; the action of one be- 
17 equa! to the reaction of the other. 

ben two bodies have ſuch relation to each other (ſuppoſe 
dem axed to different parts of the ſame machine) that, it one 
be put into motion, the other will thereby neceſſarily have 
{uh a degree of velocity given it, that their moments will 
aal ; it will then be impoſſible, that one ſhould begin to 
me without communicating to the other a quantity of mo- 
do its own ; it is evident therefore from the laſt pro- 


21S 


— portion z for, the times they both move in being the 
1 will always be as the velocities. 
We Se it tollows, that in any machine, whether ſimple 
„ „ ne power, however ſmall, may have a moment 
2 1 8 ONE the weight provided the machine be ſuch, 
* 1 motion, the velocity of the power ſhall bear 
portion to that of the weight, as the weight does to 
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their moments will be equal, and, therefore, they will exactly 
balance each other ; or be in æquilibrio. 

But, if the power bears a greater proportion to the weight 
than the velocity of the weight to that of the power, it will 
then have a greater momentum than the other; ſo that though 
the other receives all its own moment from it, when the ma- 
chine moves, yet there will ſome remain, which, if it be ſuffi- 
cient to overcome the ſriction of the machine, will keep it 
moving. 

From what has been ſaid the nature of all the Mechani- 
cal powers may be eaſily underſtood, and their force computed. 
I. Thelever is a right line (or bar whoſe weight in theory is 
not conſidered) moveable on a center, which is called its Ful- 
crum, or fixed point. | 

The æquilibrium in this machine is, when the diſtance 
of the power from the fixed point is to that of the weight from 
the ſame, as the quantity of matter in the weight is to that in 
the power. See LEVER. 

The balance is a lever of the firſt kind, where the weight and 
power are at equal diſtances from the fixed point. The ſteelyard 
is alſo a lever of the firſt kind, whoſe arms are unequal. Sce 
BALANCE. 

The difference between the uſe of the ſcales and the ſteelyard 
conſiſts in this, that in one you make uſe of a larger power, 
or more weights, to eſtimate the weight of the heavy body ; 
in the other you uſe the ſame power, but give it a greater ve- 
locity with reſpect to that of the weight, by applying it far- 
ther from the fulcrum, or fixed point, 

2. The pulley is an inſtrument well known; if ſingle, it is 
reduced to the lever of the fifth ſort, or balance, and fo affords 
no advantage in raiſing weights. If two or more be combined 
together in the common way, then the power is to the weight 
as unity to the number of ropes which goes to the pullics of 
the lower box, See PULLEY. 

3- The wheel and axle (commonly called the axis in peritro- 
chio) is the third Mechanical power, We eaſily ſee by its 
make it is reducible to a lever of the firſt ſort ; and that there- 
fore the power is to the weight, as the diameter of the axle to 
the diameter of the wheel, in an æquilibrium in this ma— 
chine. Sce Axis in peritrochio. 

4. The inclined plane is the ſourth Mechanical power, and, 
trom a due conſideration of it, it will appear, that, for an 
æquilibrium, the power muſt be to the weight, as the height of 
the plane to the length. See IN LIN RD Plane. 

5. The wedge is only a double inclined plane, intended to ſe- 
parate the parts of wood, &c. which ſtrongly cohere together ; 
whence, in the common form of it, the power will be to the 
reſiſtance to be overcome, as half the thickneſs of the wedge to 
the length thereof. See WEDGE, 

6. The ſcrew is the laſt mentioned Mechanical power, whoſe 
uſe is both for preſſure and raiſing of weights, but chiefly the 
former. The power is to the weight, as the velocity of the 
weight to the velocity of the power ; that is, as the diſtance 
between two threads of the ſcrew to the circumference of a cir- 
cle deſcribed by that power. See SCREW, 

MECHANICAL, alſo denotes a kind of reaſoning, which has 

lately prevailed much not only in phyſics, but in accounting 
for the phænomena of health and diſeaſes, as being confor- 
mable to what is uſed in the contrivance and in ſolving the 
operations of machines. 
For, ſays Dr. Quincy, conſidering an animal body as a com- 
poſition out of the ſame matter, from which all other bodies 
are formed, and to have all thoſe properties which concern a 
phyſician's regard, only by virtue of its peculiar conſtruction ; 
it naturally leads a perſon to conſider the ſeveral parts, ac - 
cording to their figures, context ure, and uſe, either as wheels, 
pullies, wedges, levers, ſkrews, cords, canals, ſtrainers, &c. 
For which purpoſe, continues he, it is frequently found help- 
ful to deſign in diagrams, whatſoever of that kind is un- 
der conſideration, as is cuſtomary in geometrical demonſtra- 
tions, See HUMAN Body. | 

MEcnANiCaAL, in mathematics, denotes a conſtruction of ſome 
problem, by the affiſtance of inſtruments, as the duplicature 
of the cube and quadrature of the circle, in contradiſtinction 
to that which is done in an accurate and geometrical manner. 

MEcnanical? Curve, is a curve, according to Deſcartes, which 
cannot be defined by any algebraic equation: And fo ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from alzebraic or geometrical curves. 
Leibnitz and others call theſe Mechanical curves tranſcen- 
dental, and diſſent from Deſcartes in excluding them out of 
geometry, Leibnitz found a new kind of tranſcendental equa- 
tions whereby theſe curves are defined: But they do not con- 
tinue conſtantly the ſame in all points of the curve, as algebraic 
ones do. 

MECHOY/ACAN, in pharmacy, a large root of a plant of the 
ſame genus with the turpeth. When entire, it is uſually twelve 
or fourteen inches long, and above the thickne's of a man's 
wriſt, 

What we ſee of it in the ſhops is cut into ſlices, for the conve- 

nience of drying. 5 

It ſhould be choſen in ſound and firm pieces, with ſcarce any 

ſmell, and no bitterneſs. 

It was firſt introduced about two-hundred and twenty years 
ago into Europe by Monardes. It is brought to us from the 
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The plant js one of the pentandria ia of Linnæus, and 
of the herb flore monopetalo vaſculifere of Mr. Ray. 
The root in powder is a gentle and mild purgative, and occa- 
lions = ſickneſs or gripings during its operations; beſides this, 
it is inſipid. 
It was greatly celebrated when firſt brought intoEurope; butthe 
briſker operation of jalap, and the ſmaller doſe neceſſary ſoon 
brought it into uſe in its ſtead, It is a reproach to us, ſays 
Hill, to have ſuffered this drug to get into diſuſe, ſince there 
is not a better purgative in all the materia medica ; ſcarce any 
one liable to ſo few accidents ; the greateſt objection is the doſe, 
which is from one to two drachms. 

MECO'/NIUM ®, the concreted or dried juice of the poppy 
which has been expreſſed from the heads and leaves or from 
the whole plant; whereas opium is a tear diſtilling from the 
heads of the poppy, after a ſlight inciſion made therein. 

The word is Greek rd, ſignifying the ſame thing, and de 
rived from pnxwv, the poppy. 
It alſo denotes the excrements contained in the inteſtines of 
the child, during the time of geſtation, and which are voided 
after the birth. 

ME DAL“, medal:a, a piece of metal, in form of a coin, de- 

ſtined to preſerve the memory of ſome great man, and ſome 
memorable action. 

The word is probably derived from the Latin metal/um, me 


tal. 


A Medal has two ſides ; one of which is called the face or | 


head, and the other the reverſe. : On each fide is the area or 
field, which makes the middle of the Medal ; the rim or border 
and the exergue which is beneath the ground whereon the h- 
—— are placed. The type or device is the figures repre- 
ented, and the legend is the inſcription round them. 
The Greek Medals are the moſt ancient, as plainly appears 
from ſeveral Medals of Macedon, older than Philip and Al- 
exander ; from thoſe with the names of ſeveral magiſtrates 
prior to the Macedonian empire; to which we may add ſome 
Sicilian coins of ſtill greater antiquity. As the Greek Medals 
are the moſt ancient, ſo are they the moſt beautiful, expreſſing 
even the muſcles and veins, and are ftruck with ſuch exqui- 
ſite art as the Romans could never come up to. 
The conſular Medals, or thoſe ſtruck when the republic was 
| as by conſuls, are the moſt ancient among the Romans, 
he copper and filver ones do not go beyond the 484th year 
of Rome, nor the gold ones beyond the year 546. 

Among the imperial Medals we diſtinguiſh between thoſe of 
the upper and lower empire : The upper commenced under 
Julius Cæſar, and ended A. D. 260. The lower includes 
about 1200 years, namely, till the taking of Conſtantinople. It 
is however uſual to account all the imperial Medals till the 
time of the Palæologi among the antique, though we have 
none of any conſiderable beauty later than the time of Hera- 
clius, who died in 641. For, after the emperors Phocas and 
Heraclius, Italy became a prey to the Barbarians. 

Gothic Medals, or thoſe ſtruck in the time of the Goths, 
make a part of the imperial ones. 
Modern Medals are thoſe ſtruck within theſe 300 years, ſince 
the uſurpation of the Goths has been extinct, and ſculpture has 
begun to reflouriſh. The firſt was that of John Huſs in 1415. 
In France there were none ſtruck with the king's effigy before 

5; Charles VII. 
ngular MEDALS, ſuch as are only met with by chance, but 
more ſtrictly ſuch of which there is not above one of a kind 
extant, as the Otho in large copper. "The Peſccnnius Niger 
and Pertinax are very rare; the Didius Julianus is hardly found 
but in large copper. 

Greek MEDALS, ſuch as have the heads of Greek emperors or 
Greck inſcriptions. ; 
The uſe of Medals is very confiderable ; a cabinet of Medals 
may be looked upon as a magazine of antiquity. They give 
a very great light into hiſtory, in confirming paſſages in old 
authors, in ſoftening ſuch as are told after different manners, 
and recording ſuch as have been omitted. This was the beſt 
way in the world to perpetuate the memory of great actions, 
thus to coin out the life of an illuſtrious perſon ; it was a kind 
of printing, before this noble art was invented. By this 
means Vaillant has diſembroiled a hiſtory that was loſt to the 
world before his time, and, out of a ſhort collection of Me- 
dals, has given us a chronicle of the kings of Syria, They 
are the beſt epitome's in the world. Beſides, they not only 
ſhew the actions of an emperor, but mark out the year in 
which they were performed. Nor are Medals of leſs uſe in 
architecture; by them the plans of the moſt conſiderable build- 
ings of antiquity are preſerved. A cabinet of Medals is a 
collection ot pictures in miniature; and, according to Juve- 
nal, 
Conciſum argentum in titulos facieſque minutas. 
For this reafon painters have not a little contributed to bring 
the ſtudy of Medals into vogue. 
The French Medals, for the beauty of the work, the aptneſs 
of the device, propriety of the legend, and other particulars, 
come nearer to the ancients than thoſe of any other country ; 
as indeed it is to this nation we are indebted for the beſt 
lights that have been given to the whole ſcience in general. 
We have no Medals in England till Charles I, if we ex- 
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MEDALLION e, medalion, a medal of un 
* The word is French medallion, i ; 
the ſame thing, and derived for de Lane beat 
0 „nn, 
by which theſe pieces are frequently called in dl 'I ane 
Medallions were ſtruck purely to ſerve as public OR 
or as preſents to a perſon in token of honour eat, 
4 the Sa co miſſilia. or eltcem ; 
e have a Nero, a Trajan, and an Alex 
dallions of gold are 1 rare, as alſo are very, Me. 
MEDIA'NA, in anatomy, a remarkable Vein on th © coppet 
the flexure of the cubit, betwixt the cephalic and baſe cf 
which is frequently opened in phlebotomy. OY 
The cephalic vein, having reached near - # fold of the 
divided into two principal branches; the one len, 
other ſhort; the long branch is called radialis *. and the 
the ſhort one Mediana cephalica, to diſtinguiſh 8 
other Medina, which is a ſhort branch of the bail * 
therefore ſhould be called vena Mediana baſilica % and 
The Mediana cephalica runs down obliquel to 
middle of the fold of the arm, where it Joins 4 wall the 
of the fame kind from the baſilica, which 1 h 
named Mediana baſilica. "Theſe two Medianæ 
angle the apex of which is turned downward. 
From this angular union, or anaſtomoſis, a conſid 
branch goes out, which may be termed Mediana * enable 
media, and which runs down on the fore-arm be: is, or 
one ſide with the vena cephalica, and communicati "og 
other with the baſilica by ſeveral irregul wr 
way guar areolæ. JJ's. 
MEDpiANnA Linea, in anatomy, that line which 
middle of the tongue and Geldes it into two N- 
not ſo effectually but that the blood · veſſels of the one fide com 
municate with thoſe of the other. See TONGUE, 
Columne MEDIAN, in Vitruvius, the columns in the mit! 
of a portico, whoſe intercolumniation is to be larger N 
of the angular columns. 1 
MEDIA“STINA, in anatomy, a vein of the mediaftinun 
MEDIA/STINUM, or MEpianum, in anatomy, is a Code 
membrane formed by the continuation of the pleura, whic, 
comes from the ſternum, and goes ſtraight down throuch ho 
middle of the thorax to the vertebræ, Eriding the cavity in 
two. It contains in its duplicature the heart in it: pen. 
cardium, the vena cava, œſophagus, and ftomachic nervs, 
See PLEURA. 
Dr. Friend remarks that the Mediaſtinum has a cavity, at lea 
as it riſes from the ſternum ; its two membranes lie at ſuch 1 
diſtance, that it may have a humour or pus fall down between 
them, as Columbus firſt obſerved, and which he and Barbere 
ordered to be taken out by trepanning the ſternum. 
Dr. Friend was informed by a perſon of ſkill in ſurgery, that 
abſceſſes of the Mediaftinum particularly happen in venered 
diſtempers, and that in ſuch caſes he had uſed the trepan with 
ſucceſs. 
In inflammations and abſceſſes of the Mediaſtinum, bleeding, 
in the beginning is abſolutely neceſſary. 
MEepiasTINUM Cerebri or ſeptum tranſuerſum, in anatomy. We 
BRAIN. 
ME/DIATE, or intermediate, ſomething relative to two er- 
tremes, when applied to a third, which is in the middle de-} 
tween them. It ſtands oppoſed to immediate. 
MEDICINAL Haurs, thoſe parts of the day ſuppoſed proper 
to take medicines in, as in the morning faſting, about 2 
hour before dinner, about four hours after, and going to dec; 
but in acute caſes the times are to be regulated by the Hf. 
toms and aggravation of the diſtemper. | : 
ME/DICINE, medicins, or phyſic, the art of healing, which, *- 
cording to Boerhaave, conſiſts in the knowledge of thei 
things, by whoſe application, Nſe is either preſerved ſouns * 
healthy, or, when diſordered, again reſtored to its pri-5 
healthineſs. bee * 
Medicine is undoubtedly of the ſame date with diſeaſes, 2: 
diſeaſes are almoſt as ancient as the world itſelf. Men y 
long each his own phyſician : And it is hard to fix the tn8 
when it firſt was made an art and profeſſion. In certain cou: 


7 40 
tries thoſe who had been cured of ſome diſeaſe, wrote cy 


how and by what remedies it had been effected, and pate | 
thoſe accounts in the temples for the inſtruction of * | 
the like caſe. In other places, as Egypt and R= t - 1 
were expoſed in public, that ſuch as paſſed by _ 'Y 
have been cured of the ſame diſeaſes, might give wem a 
vice. 5 — 
The Egyptians cultivated medicine both more ye ou 
more learnedly than any other people. The wege a” 
that glory with them, or at leaſt followed them Ver} c 
in it. = 
Before the Trojan war, Chiron the Theſſalian, 2 p 
centaur, who was Achilles's governor, made a e Xiud 
by the cure of wounds, and knowledge of ſimp — ll 
pius, Chiron's diſciple, did not give place to his M in tbe unf 
places Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus, { 
ber of celebrated phyſicians. 

Phyſicians are diſtinguiſhed into 
pirics, becauſe they followed 
others, of whom Hippocrates W 
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led dogmatic or rational. Hippocrates 
f to the ſtudy of natural things in ge- 
rwards to that of the human body in particular. 
* * at proficiency in all the parts of phyſic. He 


Jence, hence 
en? applied him 


* mou 225 ears before Chriſt, and was cotemporary with 
. 


"critus. He compiled a body of Greek medicine, which 
m ed a long time ſacred and unaltered, and was the ſtand- 
dend a of many ages. At length Aretæus the Cappadocian 
ing hae; derly body; after which it was ſeveral 

> ted it into an orderly DOCy 3 ; , 

5 ed and improved, till at length it was taken in 
altered P : 
_ by Galen of Pergamus, who lived A. D. 131. He 
bs al he knew to Hippocrates, and explained eve 
_ the rigid doctrines of the Peripatetics ; and did both 
y N 
leal of ſervice, and a great deal of miſchief to the art; 
being the firſt who introduced the doctrine of the ele- 
ments e cardinal qualities, the degrees, the four humours, 
4 into Medicine, and on which he made the whole art de- 
pend- hyſicians after Hi tes were Diocles Cary- 
ous phyſicians after Hippocrates were Diocles Ca 
S Eraſiſtrates, Herophilus, = 
ion, Apollonius, Glaucias, Heraclides Tarentinus, Diony- 
5 "Crito, Menodotus, Theodas, Aſclepiades, Themiſon, 
Theſſalus, Soranus, Cælius Aurelianus, Celſus, Oribaſius, 
hetius, Alexander Trallianus, Paulus Egineta, Actuarius, 
Myrepſus, &c. ; | 8 
Phyſic had for ſome time got almdſt entirely into the hands of 
the Arabians, till the end of the 15th century, when the ori- 
nal authors, moſt of which "my had tranſlated, came to be 
read in their own language; at length the immortal Harvey, 
overturning the whole theory of the ancients, by the diſcovery 
of the circulation of the blood, laid a new and certain baſis 
far medicine. Since his time it is improved by ſure diſcove- 
res in anatomy, chemiſtry, mechanics, &c. 
|; does not appear that phyſicians were very common among the 
Hebrews, eſpecially for internal maladies : But for wounds, 
{a2ures, bruiſes, and all external injures, they had phyſici- 
2ns who underſtood the wean them, and the application of 
certain medicaments, as roſin, balm, fat, & c. The Jewiſh au- 
thors ſpeak very - maj ng of phyſicians. 
We are told in Pliny, that Archagathus of Peloponneſus was 
the firſt phyſician who came to — in the conſulſhip of 
L. Emilus and L. Julius, A. U. C. 535. That is, the Ro- 
mans, till his arrival, uſed only the ſimple empiric kind of phy- 
fic, ſuch as was practiſed by the firſt men. It ſeems, how- 
ever, that ſeveral phyſicians came from Greece to Rome, tho 
Cato had oppoſed it with his whole power. 
Till Pliny's time, of all profeſſions, that of Medicine, as gain- 
fulas it was, was the only one no Roman had followed, becauſe 
they thought it below them. 
Without entirely deciding, as to the merit of the ancient and 
modern phyſic, they have each their peculiar advantages, 
which render both highly eſtimable; and no doubt but the 
experience of many ages muſt have added conſiderable lights 
to the knowledge of the ancients. The new diſcoveries which 
hare enriched the phyſic of the moderns may give it the pre- 
-rence to that of the ancients, 
The phyſic of the ancients is perhaps to be preferred to that 
ej the moderns, in being leſs profuſe of Medicines in ſickneſs, 
nn lels defirous to precipitate cures ; in obſerving the moti- 
cn of nature with more attention and aſſiſting them with 
dener confidence; and in being contented to divide the ho- 
wir of the cure with nature, without arrogating the whole 
gory of it to itſelf, 
fac, however uſeful and ſalutary, has had the misfortune of 
bins made the butt of great men, eſpecially amongſt the Ro- 
ms. Cato declared himſelf moſt ſtrenuouſly againſt phyſi- 
gans, as we ſee in a letter to his ſon preſerved by Pliny: But it 
5 to be obſerved that he means only the phyſicians from 
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thinking, but his complaints extend only to perſons of no re- 
Putt, authority, or learning. 

emes are not to be admitted upon this head, in which 


dlin confiden f 
% Conticence and ill- 
* II- grounded contempt may be equally 
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in ſhort, whether we conſider our bodies or our Medicines, 
Ap mult be very precarious. Our bodies are more com- 
EO and unequal than other bodies are ; moſt other crea- 
"ets {imple diet, and are regular in their appetites ; 
man feeds almoſt upon every thing; and, where ap- 
2 fails, invention is called in to ſwell the account by 
ces and rich ſpices. Hence proceed ſuch variety of 
| leales 45 Uiltract the phyſician's ſkill. A healthy conſtituti- 
uy ©» cally reſtored when out of order, nature in a great mea- 
101] „its Own work; whereas, in a diſordered body, a 


„mat give a new conſtitution, before he can perfect 


Ve Cure, 
bauch our materia medica be large enough, and, to look in- 
«> ente one would think no diſeaſe incurable; 
eee ief is, all thoſe fine Medicines do not always 
de application, nor have they been found fo ſove- 

'r bodies, as they are in our books. All which 

U. 15 diſtracted our phyſicians that they vary even in 
ad is an method. In one age alkali's are in faſhion, 
ext acids begin to recover credit: Bleeding is prac- 
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Ureece, Pliny the naturaliſt was much in the ſame way of | 
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tiſed by one nation, and condemned by their neichbours. &. 

Medicine is divided into five * branches: The 1 

conſiders the human body, life and health, and the effects 

following therefrom ; this is called phyſiology, the doctrine of 
the animal ceconomy or uſe of the parts; and its objects are 
called res naturales or things according to nature. 

The ſecond branch conſiders the diſeaſes of the human body, 

their differences, cauſes, and effects: as it conſiders diſcaſss 

it is called pathology as it enquires into the cauſes ætiology; 
when it examines their differences, it is called noſology; and, 
when it explains their effects, ſymptomatology. The objeQs 
of this branch are called res præternaturales, or beyond na- 
ture. 

The third branch conſiders the ſigns or ſymptoms, and how to 

apply them to uſe ; ſo as to judge both in a ſound and diſeaſed 

body what is or will be the degree, order, and effect of the 
health or diſeaſe. This is called ſemeiotica. Its objects are 
things both natural, non-natural, and preternatural. 

The fourth branch conſiders the remedies and their uſe, where- 

by life may be preſerved ; whence it is called hygieine. Its 

objects are what we ſtrictly call non-natural, 

The fifth furniſhes the materia medica, its preparation and 

manner of exhibiting, ſo as to reſtore health; and is called 

therapeutica, comprizing the diætetica, pharmaceutica, chirur- 
ica, and ĩatrica. 

ME'DICINES, medicamenta, medicements, in phyſic, denote any 

natural ſubſtances applied to the human body, in order to an- 

ſwer ſome intention of cure, 

Medicines are diſtinguiſhed into internal and external ; the 

former are thoſe taken in at the mouth; the latter which are 

alſo called topical are thoſe applied outwardly to any particu- 
lar part of the body. 

Medicines, with regard to their operations, are diſtinguiſhed 

into agglutinants, alterants, anaſtomatics, aſtringents, evacu- 

ants, incarnatives, ſpecifics, &c. 

MEDITERRANEAN, denotes ſomething incloſed within 

land, or remote from the ocean. It more particularly de- 

notes that large ſea, which flows between the continents of 

Europe and Africa, entering by the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and 

reaching as far as the Euxine fea and palus Mæotis. It was for- 

ans | called the Grecian or great ſea z but now it is denomi- 
nate „ pong to the countries adjacent thereto. 

MEDITU'LLIUM, in anatomy, ſignifies the ſpongy ſubſtance 

— betwixt the two tables of the ſkull, otherwiſe called 

iploe. | 

It alſo imports the pith of vegetables. 

ME'DIUM, the ſame with mean or mediate, 

Mrpiunu, in logic, or the mean or middle term of a ſyllogiſm, is 
an argument or conſideration, for which we affirm or deny any 
thing: Or, it is the cauſe why the greater extreme is afirmed 
or denied of the leſs in the concluſion. Thus every good is 
to be defired ; but all virtue is good; therefore, all virtue is to 
be defired ; here good is the Medium, virtue the leſs extreme, 
and to be deſired the greater. 

It is called Medium, as being a kind of mean between the 
ſubject and predicate; or by — * the extremes are ſo diſpoſed, 
as to affirm or deny by means thereof. 

The only way of coming at Mediums is by a cloſe attention to 
clear ideas. 

MEepivum, inarithmetic, or an arithmetical ME AN, in the ſchools 
called medium rei, is that which is equally diſtant from each 
extreme, or which exceeds the leſſer extreme, as much as it 
is exceeded by the greater, in reſpect of quantity, not propor- 
tion, See Arithmetical PROGRESSION. 

Geometrical Miu, called Medium perſonz, is that where 
the ſame ratio is preſerved between the firſt and ſecond, as be- 
tween the ſecond and third terms. Thus ſix is a Medium be- 
tween four and nine. See Geometrical PROGRESSION, 
Diſtributive juſtice and virtue obſerve a geometrical mean z 
and communicative juſtice an arithmetical one. 

MEepium, in philoſophy, that ſpace or region through which 
a body in motion paſſes to any point; thus æther is ſuppoſed 
to be the Medium through which the heavenly bodies move; 
air wherein bodies move near our carth, &c. That denſity 
in the parts of the Medium, whereby the motion of bodies in 
it is retarded, is called its reſiſtance, which, together with the 


projectiles, 

Subtile or atherial MEDIUM. Sir Iſaac Newton makes it pro- 
bable, that, beſide the aerial Medium in which we breathe, 
there is a more univerſal one vaſtly more ſubtile and elaſtic 
than air, which he calls ther, and by that means freely per- 
vading the whole creation : By the intervention whereof he 
thinks moſt of the great phænomena of nature effected, 

This Medium he ſeems to have recourſe to as the firſt and ul- 
timate phyſical ſpring of all natural cauſes. By the vibrations 
of this Medium he takes heat to be propagated from Jucid 
bodies, increaſed and preſerved in hot bodies, and from them 
communicated to cold ones. 

By this Medium he takes light to be reflected, inflected, re- 
fracted, and put alternately in fits of eaſy reflection and trant- 
miſſion; which effects he elſewhere aſcribes to attraction, 
Again, this Medium being much rarer within the heavenly 


| bodies than in the heavenly ſpaces, and growing denſer, 3 it 
recedes 


force of gravity, is the cauſe of the ceſſation of the motion of 
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.” ecedes from chem, he ſuppoſes the cauſe of the gravitation of 


theſe bodies, 
Again, fromthe vibrations of this ſame Medium in the bottom 
of the eye, he takes viſion to be performed. ud 
And it 1s the fame with hearing. 
And again he conceives — 4 motion to be performed by 
the vibrations of the ſame Medium excited in the brain, and 
thence propagated through the capillaments of the nerves into 
the muſcles, and thus contracting and dilating them. 
Light moves at the rate vf 70, ooo, ooo miles in about ſeven 
minutes, yet the vibrations of this Medium muſt be ſwifter 
than light, which is yet 700,000 times ſwifter than ſound. 
The elaſtic force, therefore, of this medium, in proportion to 
its denſity, muſt be above 490,000,000, ooo times greater 
than the elaſtic force of the air, in proportion to its denſity : 
The velocities and pulſes of elaſtic Mediums being a ſub-du- 
plicate ratio of the elaſticities and rarities of the Mediums, 
taken together. CY 
Further, the particles of this Medium being ſuppoſed infinite- 
ly (mall, if they be likewiſe ſuppoſed, like our air, to have a 
repelling power, the ſmallneſs of the particles may exceedingly 
contribute to the increaſe of this repulſion, and conſequently to 
that of the elaſticity and rarity of the Medium, and fo fit it 
for the free tranſmiſſion of light, and the free motions of the 
heavenly bodies. If it be 500,000 times more elaſtic, and 
as many times rarer than air, its reſiſtance will be above 
boo, ooo, ooo times leſs than that of water: A reſiſtance that 
would make no ſenſible alteration in the motion of the planets 
in ten thouſand years, 
And is not ſuch a Medium better diſpoſed for the heavenly mo- 
tions than that of the Carteſians which fills all ſpace adequate- 
ly and without leaving pores, and is vaſtly denſer than gold ? 
any aſk how a Medium can be ſo rare, let him tell how 
the air in the upper regions can be above a hundred thouſand 
times rarer than gold. How an electrical body can emit an 
exhalation ſo ſubtile and potent as to be diffuſed through a 
ſphere of two feet in diameter, and carry up leaf-gold at the 
diſtance of a foot from the electrical body. Or how the ef- 
fluvia of a magnet can paſs through a plate of glaſs and turn a 
magnetic needle placed beyond it. T hat the — are not 
filled with any other but a ſubtile ether is evident from phæ- 
nomena : Whence elſe are thoſe regular motions of the pla- 
nets and comets in all manner of directions? 


The reſiſtance of fluid Mediums ariſes partly from the cohe- | 


ſion of the parts of the Medium and partly from the vis inertiæ 
of matter. The firſt, in a ſpherical body, is nearly as the 
diameter, or, at moſt, as the factum of the diameter and the 
velocity of the body, The latter is as the ſquare of that fac- 
tum, 
So that the reſiſtance of fluid Mediums is nearly proportional 
to their denſities, 
To make way therefore for the laſting motions of the planets 
and comets, the heavens muſt be empty of all matter, except, 
perhaps, ſome very fine effluvia from the atmoſpheres of the 
earth, planets, and comets, and ſome ſuch ætherial Medium as 
has been mentioned. 

MEDU”LLA. See MARROW, 

MEDULLA cerebri and cerebelli, in anatomy. See BRAIN. 

MEDULLA eblongata, in anatomy. See BRAIN. 

MEDULLA ſpinalis, theſpinal marrow, in anatomy. See BRAIN. 

MEDU*LLARY C, the finer parts of the marrow of the 
bones. See MARROW, 
According to Dr. Havers, this oil paſſes into the bones by 
ſmall pores formed into veſicles which are conglomerated into 
diſtin&t lobules; all which veſicles are propagated from the 
outward coat of the arteries till they arrive at the extreme parts 
of the bone. That part which ſupplies the joints, goes by 
paſſages through the bone into thoſe cavities that are formed 
for that end. 
The uſe of this oil, in general, is either common to all the 
bones which it keeps from being too brittle; or more peculiar- 
ly to the joints whoſe extremities it lubricates, keeps them from 
3 hot with motion, preſerves the joints from wearing 

y attrition, and laſtly preſerves the ligaments of the joints 

from rigidity, and keeps the cartilages which are joined to 
them flexible. 

MF/LA, in chirurgery, a kind of probe. See SPECULUM. 

MELANCHOLY *, in medicine, a ſpecies of madneſs, be- 
ing a kind of delirium without a fever, uſually attended with 
fear, heavineſs, and forrow without any apparent cauſe, It is 
infinitely varied according to the temperament and ideas of the 


perſon affected therewith. See MADNESS. 


The word is Greek wzyxMia, and formed of Hh, black, and 
x, bile or gall. 


Under erratic Melancholy, the patients are in continual moti- 
on, ſhun company, love ſolitary places, and know not whither 
they wander. The colour of the body is yellowiſh ; the tongue 
dry like that of a perſon ſcorched with thirſt, the eyes dry, 
hollow, and never diſcharging any tears; the whole body dry 
and perched ; and the countenance overcaſt with gloom, hor- 
ror, and ſadneſs. Such Melancholy patients are more timo- 
rous than others; for which reaſon they love ſolitude, wander 
in the night, and ſeek for concealment about the ſepulchres of 
the dead, and other ſolitary places. They endeavour not to 


the melancholic humour, which affeQts the ſpirits 


MELA'NOGOGUES “, ſuch medicines as are ſuppoſed to be 
MELICE/RIS *, in phyſic, an encyſted tumor, the fame wi 


ME/LILOT, melilotus, in botany, is one of the diadelphia dun- 
feliat & of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers, ur. 


ture G 3 
MELETFTES, in natural hiſtory, 18 of the na _ 


MEL 


meet human creatures, and, if they ſhould uney 


do not look at them, nor ſee them; which © d 
owing to their unaccountable dread and = E undo 
of which they ſuſpect and ſhun every thing 7 — 
do not advert to external objects, ſince their fanc; ule the 
ways employed and their thoughts continually I we {| 
ere of 9 4 ling date 

eir legs are gene u which ca: 

ſolidated, fince, by the — — Nh = peccant be con. 
is ſollicited to the legs. bund 
The cure is almoſt the ſame which that of M 
choly, ſince it proceeds from the ſame cauſe, and on] 0 ty, 
degree, and the commixture of the humours, For — 
and diſpoſes the brain to the generation of the like | — le, 
be corrected and evacuated. Then the head is to he 
rated, and its intemperature reduced to a due ſtate, by ar 
2 . Moiſtep. 
ing and moderately heating, or rather temperate 
lics. In this diſeaſe copious veneſection is uſeſil ebe. 
at one time, or repeated intervals, as the condition of 
tient requires. But above all things ſleep is to be cares Pal 
cured, _ nothing . more to the removal þ k 
diſorder. Purgative medicines are alſo to be | 

ated, Fi iequenty a 
The oppoſite of this erratic Melancholy is the apoplecie * 
lancholy; for, as in the former the patients are rele x 
wander about from place to place, fo in the latter " 
cumſtance is reverſed ; for the patients appear ſtupid, and. f. 
ing apparently deſtitute of a locomotive quality, ſeem i, , 
fixed to a particular place. When they lie, they care ng f. 
erecting themſelves ; when they fit, they care not for ri6.. 
and, when they ſtand, they will not walk, except forces > 
They do not ſhun men; but, though they ſeem attentive 9 
what's ſaid to them, yet they make no anſwer to it, and bet 
penſive and wrapped up in the contemplation- of other thin. 
they do not attend to the objects of fight and touch, T\,, 
ſleep and watch by intervals, eat their aliments when hel! g 
their mouths, drink like other people, and in theſe and the 
like things are pretty tractable, and eaſily managed. 
There is a great difference between a catoche and apoplecte 
Melancholy; ſince the former generally ſeizes the patient {u. 
denly, whilſt the latter invades ſlowly. In the former the yu 
tient is deprived of ſenſation and motion; whereas, in apoplxe 
tic Melancholy, both theſe are retained, though the patient 
cannot uſe his ſenſes ſo quickly as ſound perſons do; becaue 
their fancy, being employed on certain objects, cannot alrer 
to others. In a catoche the patients ſometimes neither hex, 
ſee, nor feel; whereas, in apopleQtic Melancholy, they Gl 
theſe, though they do not teſtify in words, that they do ©, I 
a catoche the patients generally have their members retainel 
in the ſtate and poſition they are placed by the by-ſtander; 
whereas, in apoplectic Melancholy, the patient is capable 
of moving his members. "Thoſe alſo which labour under n 
catoche have their eyes open and cannot ſpeak, which hay 
tom is not obſerved in apoplectic Melancholy, 


peculiarly adapted to purge off black bile or choler. 


* The word is Greek pazvywys, and formed of & black, as 
dy, to drive out. 


ATHEROMA, which ſee. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of , honey, and uu. 
becauſe this tumor contains a ſubſtance like honey. 


dria of Linnæus, and one of the herbe flore papulionace ti 


der the name of Melilotus vulgaris, Melilotus flore luteo, 24 
Melilotus Germanica. ) Po 
A pound of Melilot ſreſh gathered, at the time when it 4 
flower, and diſtilled by the retort, yields, firſt, about | 
ounces of a clear and colourleſs liquor, ſmelling ſtrongly n 2 
plant, and of a bitter and acrid taſte, with an _—_ 
line, and acid one. After this, there come Or \ 
eight and nine ounces of a liquor ſtill clear and —_ 
more bitter than the former, and more acrid, as we "= 
evidently acid, and, towards the laſt running, kes! —_ 
After this comes over a very ſmall quantity, net — 
three drachms, of a Math empyreumatic liquor, = J 
nated with a volatile alkaline ſalt, and about e * 
teen grains of the ſame volatile ſalt in a conereted 0 * 
finally, about three drachms of a thick oil like tre \ds 500 
remainder, in the retort, calcined and lixiviated, vie 

half a drachm of fixed alkaline ſalt. "— 
Melilot is ſcarce ever given internally, but, 2 1 
is a great emollient, reſolvent, and _ dis intent 
ingredient in cataplaſms and fomentations © t de plaid 
and in clyſters. It uſed to be an ingredient 8 oem be 
employed in drefling bliſters, but its virtue? « om it er 
ing very little, and the green colour ey & out of 4 
counterfeited with verdigreaſe, it 15 non, bogs Come it 

compoſition. The flowers are recommend: Irene 
fuſion, in the manner of thoſe of camomil, 25 | 

the fluor albus. 


| which. is indurated clay, and accordingly has, 
chytees, hardneſs and compact texture, been taken for ſtones, 
3 by the writers in general on theſe ſubjects, lapis 
and CA lapis galactites, &c. 
very compact, denſe, and firm ſubſtance, leſs hard, 
ery the thyites or morochthus, but more fo than 
* bodies of this claſs ; it is naturally of an ex- 
(mooth and gloſſy ſurface, and fo ſoft to the touch, 
uml ant de ſuſpected, by a perſon unacquainted with theſe 
that it my have been rubbed over with ſome fat ſubſtance, 
When — of arrangements of any viſible corpuſcles ; 
_—_ ” with in ſmall maſſes of an ounce or two in 
it 15 uſu hich are frequently rounded into the ſhape of peb- 
weighty We ſed by ſome to be the effect of art, but 
"This has been ſuppoſed by ſome to a 
lies atural conſequence of their having been rolled about in 
o of rivers, and having had their angles rubbed off by 
inual friction againſt other harder bodies. 
- —_ in a common fire, it loſes its yellow colour entirely, 
_ of a fine bright white, but it acquires little or no 
_—__ hardneſs ; when urged by a more vidlent heat, it 
—＋ to a blue coarſe glaſs, but it requires a very ſtrong one 
* grate found in Egypt and Ethiopia ; at preſent it 
ſt = found in the German mines, filling up many fiſſures 
* rocks, and likewiſe in the beds of rivers, in Italy, and 
on” N France. When found in the earth, we _— 
* a flat pieces of various irregular figures; but that whic 
- found in rivers, is uſually of the pebble ſhape, rounded, 
. 1 of a very regular ſurface. The ancients eſteemed it a vul- 
. and narcotic: They ground it down into a thick li- 
or with water, and waſhed ulcers with it: They alſo gave 
it to people internally who were to ſuffer operations in ſur- 
which, in their time, were terrible enough, in order 
2 their feeling the pain; but this ſeems to have had 
= little foundation in reaſon. At preſent, it is little known 
in the world, and where it is found, is uſed for no better 
ſe than that in 2 in the manner of chalk, It 
tuned its name from the Greek Mix, honey. The old au- 
thors tell us, that it was thus called from its having the ſweet- 
«{ of that ſubſtance, but it ſeems much more likely to have 
ben ſo denominated from its colour, which comes much 
wearer to honey than its taſte does. i 
MELIUS inquirendum, in law, a writ for a ſecond enquiry to be 
made of what lands and tenements a man died ſeized, where 
-artiality is ſuſpected upon the writ Diem claufit ſupremum. 
VELODY *, in muſic, the agreeable effect of different mu- 
cal ſounds, ranged in ſucceſſion. See HARMONY, and 
COMPOSITION, 

* The word is Greek pow, and formed of wire, a member or 
art, and dn, ſinging. | 
MEMBERS, membra, limbs, in anatomy, the extremities or 
exterior parts ariſing from the body of any animal, like 

branches from the trunk of a tree. 

Musk R, in architecture, denotes a freize, cornice, &c. in a- 
ny building, and ſometimes a moulding. 

Musk, in grammar, the parts of a period or ſentence. 
MEMBERED, membred, in heraldry, where the legs or feet 
df am eagle, griffin, &c. are of a different colour from the reſt 
of the body. 

[EMBRANE, membrana, in anatomy, a pliable texture of 
fibres diſpoſed and interwoven together in the ſame plane. 
They differ in thickneſs, according to the ſmallneſs of their 
kbres or number of their planes: Theſe planes are called la- 
minz, 2nd diſtinguiſhed into external, internal, and middle, 
The difference of Membranes, in general, depends on that 
C the fibres, of which they are compoſed. Small portions of 
alembranes, eſpecially, when very thin, are called pellicles ; 
ad ſome membranous lamine ate united together by the in- 
trventiun o a particular ſubſtance compoſed of this fort of 
les, and called the cellular or ſpongy ſubſtance. Il inſſoꝛv. 
uy ' . . 

ite Membranes of the body are various, and variouſly deno- 
* Thoſe Membranes which ſerve as covers of veſ- 


5, Ze called tunics or coats; and thoſe which cover the 
drain, meninges. 


+; 


Wen yo 
* 


e tne cauſe of their contraction. They have ſmall 
as in their texture which ſeparate an humour to moiſten 
"Parts they contain, By reaſon of the thickneſs and tranſ- 
XY of the Membranes, the ramifications of the blood- 
ts ae more apparently ſeen in them, than in any other 
Ret ci the dody. 


"te ue of the Membranes is to wrap up and ſtrengthen the 
do preſerve the natural heat, to join one part to ano- 
0 ſuſtain {mall veſſels and their nerves, and, laſtly, to 
* ay turning of the humours in their veſſels, as the valves 
Ae blood in the veins and heart, &c. 

der Membrane of the muſcles is that which imme- 
1 cvery one of the fibres of a muſcle, and cloſely 
KO: The common Membrane of the veſſels 
n Membrane that accompanies almoſt all the veſſels 


De hd, 
13 v. 


de Me ' & bs - * . 
bu mMranes receive veins, arteries, and nerves ſrom the 
Lat ae neateſt them, 


MEN 


MEMBRANOYSUS AC, 
CIA lata ; which ſee. 


MEMOIRS, memorials, the ſame with commentarli, denote 
| ſuch hiftories as are co 


a compoſed by perſons who had ſome con- 
cern in the tranſactions they relate, or of which they were 
eye- witneſſes. 


MzmoIRs alſo denote a journal of the proceedings of a ſoci 
as the Memoirs of the Foal ene of 8 &c. 8 

ME'MORY, memoria, that faculty of the mind, whereby it 
retains or recollects the ſimple ideas of things we have ſeen, 
imagined, underſtood, &c. 
Some take Memory to be a mere organ, like the eye, &c. 
Dr. Hook; in his mechanical account of Memory, makes it 
to conſiſt in a ſtock of ideas formed occaſionally by the mind 
out of the fine parts of the brain, and laid by in order. 
Des Cartes and his followers maintain, that the animal ſpi- 
rits exciting a motion in the moſt delicate fibres of the brain, 
leave a kind of traces, which occaſion our remembrance. 
Hence it happens, that, by paſling ſeveral times over the ſame 
things, the ſpirits becoming accuſtomed to the ſame paſſages, 
leave them open, and ſo make their way without any effoit z 
and in this conſiſts the eaſe of recollecting ideas. 
F. Malebranche expreſſes his notion of lemory thus : © As 
the leaves of a tree that have been folded for ſome time, pre- 
ſerve a 74 to be folded again in the ſame manner; ſo the 
fibres of the brain having once received certain impreſfions by 
the courſe of the animal ſpirits, and by the action of objects, 
preſerve, fot ſome time, a facility to receive the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion. Now it is in this facility that memory conſiſts ; for we 
think the ſame things, when the brain receives the ſame diſ- 
poſitions,” | 

Local or artificial MEMoRy, an invention, whereby the Memo- 
ry is — to be aided and enlarged. 
It conſiſts in a certain method of acitting ideas of things to 
be remembered, with the ideas of other things already order- 
ly diſpoſed in the mind, or before the eyes. This has been 

ractiſed by many of the ancient orators. 
t ſeems better calculated for retaining things without any de- 

pendence on one another, than for things where reaſon or 
judgment are any way required. 


1 Lully took ſuch pains with it, that it goes by the name 
0 


, 


ully's art. 

MEMPHITES, lapis Memphiticus, in natural hiſtoty, a kind 
of ſtone of a pinguious ſubſtance, parti-coloured, and found 
near Memphis in Egypt, from which it took its name. Dioſ- 
corides relates, that this ſtone levigated and rubbed on the 
parts which are to ſuffer cutting or burning, they become in- 
ſenſible, What this ſtone was has been unknown ſince the 
times of Dioſcorides. | 

ME/NDICANTS, ſeveral orders, in the Romiſh church, who 
£0 a begging from door to door. 

MENINGES, in anatomy, the membranes that incloſe the 

| brain, which are called the pia and dura mater. See BRAIN, 

MENTPPEAN, ſatyra Menippea, a kind of ſatyr, conſiſting of 
proſe and verſe; ſo called from Menippus, a Cynic philoſo- 
pher, who delighted in compoſing ſatyrical letters, &c. It 
is alſo denominated Varronian ſatyr, as Varro wrote ſatyrs 
under the ſame title. 

MENTSCUS, in optics, a glaſs, concave on one fide, and 
convex on the other, ſometimes called lunula. 

If the diameter of the convexity be equal to that of the con- 
cavity, a ray, falling parallel to the axis, will continue ſo at- 
ter refraction, 

To ſind the focus of a Meniſcus as the difference of the ſemi- 
diameters ot the convexity and concavity is to the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the convexity ; fo is the diameter of the cuncavity to 
the diſtance of the focus, 

If the ſemi-diameter of the concavity be triple that of the con- 
vexity, the diſtance of the focus will be equal to the ſemi- 
diameter; and, therefore, the Mcaniſcus will be equivalent to a 
lens equally convex on each fi! 

Again, if the ſemidiameter of the concavity he double that of 
the convexity, the diſtance of the focus will be equal to the 
diameter; and, therefore; the Meniſcus will be equivalent to 
a ;!zno-convex lens. 

If the ſemi-diameter of the concavity be quintuple that of 
the convexity, the Meniſcus will be equivalent to a ſquare. 
The ſemi-diameter, therefore, of the concavity, being given, 
that of the concavity, required to remove the focus to any gi- 
ven diſtance, 1s eaflly found. 

MENO'LOGY *, menelogium, denotes, in the Greek church, 
much the ſame with martyrology, or calendar, in the Latin, 

* The word is Greek, and compounded of , month or 


moon, and Xy>-, account or diſcourſe, from ), to re- 
late. 


in anatomy, the ſame with FAS 


ME/NSALS, menſalia, ſuch livings as were formerly united to 
the tables of religious houſes, 

ME'NSES *, catamenia, fluors, courſes, in medicine, are the 
monthly evacuations from the uterus of women not with child, 
and not giving ſuck, 

* The word is derived from the Latin ens, a month, the pe- 
riod wherein they generally return. 

The common cauſe of the ſtoppage of the menſtrual diſcharges 

is the blood's lentor ; whereby this fluid becomes incapable 
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of forcing the ſphincters of the ducts deſtined by nature for | 
this evacuation. For it is not from the burſted arteries of the 
uterus, which is the common opinion, that the blood iſſues 
every month, but from veſſels peculiarly appropriated to this 
office, And this lentor or thickneſs of the blood changes 
the lively colour of the face into a greeniſh pale, and wan 
romplexion, | 

The proper medicines, in this diſtemper, are thoſe which are 
capable of increaſing the blood's circulation, and attenuating 
the viſcid humours : And ſuch are all bitters joined with aro- 
matics, as alſo many preparations of ſteel, But to theſe 
ought to be premiſed blood-letting, and cathartics blended 
with calomel. The tinctura ſacra is alſo an excellent me- 
dicine. 

But, of all the moſt powerful emmenagogues, I have found ſo 
ſingular a virtue in black hellebore, that I hardly remember 
it ever failed anſwering my expectations. My way of order- 
ing it is, a tea ſpoonſul of tincture of black hellebore in a glaſs 
of warm water, to be taken twice a day. And I have ob- 
ſerved this remarkable circumſtance, that whenever either, 
from a bad conformation of the parts, or any other cauſe, this 
medicine had not the deſired effect, the blood was forced 
through ſome other paſſages ; which is a manifeſt proof of the 
creat power of this medicine in ſpurring the blood forward. 
But, likewiſe, the menſtrual diſcharges frequently run to ex- 
ceſs. In that cafe the flux is to be reſtrained : Which, after 
letting blood, is effected both by theſe medicines which con- 
denſe and inſpiſſate the blood, and by thoſe which allay its 
heat. Of the firſt fort, the principal are ſuch as participate 
of vitriol or alum ; eſpecially the tincture of roſes ; or a pow- 
der compoſed of alum three parts, and dragon's-blood one 
part, melted together, But the heat of the blood, and its 
conſequence, the flux, is more powerfully checked by the 
Peruvian bark, than by any other medicine whatſoever. Mead 
Mon. & Preac. 


MENSTRUAL, or MExsTRvovs, in medicine, denotes the 


blood that lows from women in their monthly evacuations, 


MENSTRUAL argment of the moon's longitude, in aſtronomy, an 


arch of her eccentric, intercepted between her true place once 
equated, and a right line drawn- through the center of the 
eccentric, parallel to the Menſtrual line of the apſides. 


ME/NSTRUUM, or DissoLveNnT, in chemiſtry, a body, 


which, when artificially applied to another, divides its ſub- 
tilty, ſo that the particles of the ſolvent remain thoroughly in- 
termixed with thoſe of the ſolvend. 

It was called a Menſtruum, becauſe the chemiſts, in its ap- 
plication to the ſolvend, firſt uſed a moderate fire, for a phi- 
loſophical month, or forty days; and hence aroſe the name 
of menſtrual ſolvent, at length barely a Menſtruum. 

It is the property of a Menſtruum to be itſelf equally diſſolved, 
when it diſſolves the ſolvend; but, when the ſolution is per- 
tected, it may ſometimes happen that the ſolvent and folvend 
ſhall ſeparate. The divided parts, therefore, of the ſolvent, 
muſt inſinuate itſelf among the parts of the folvend, fo as to 
divide and diſſolve the body. Hence it appears, that the ac- 
tions of Menſtruums differ from all mechanical ſeparations, 
where the inſtrument, ſuch as a knife, ſword, or ſaw, while it 
divides, is not itſelf divided, but remains almoſt entire. But 
there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that the ſingle particles of a 
Menſtruum act like mechanical inftruments, by the proper- 
tics of their own proper ſize, figure, hardneſs, and gravity. 
Every Menſtruum, while it diſſolves, is neceſſarily divided 
into inviſible particles, and muſt, therefore, be fluid in the ac- 
tion, and, when the diſſolution is completed, the ſolvent and 
ſolvend muſt become one fluid. 

Cuſtom has given the name of Menſtruums to many bodies 
of a hard and conſiſtent nature, though in that ſtate they 
cannot act as ſolvents; and hence the chemiſts have divided 
Menſtruums into ſolid and fluid. : 

Dry or ſolid Menſtruums may be again divided into 5 claſſes ; 
1. The fix metals, gold, lead, filver, copper, iron, and 
tin, which act upon one another, after being fuſed in the 
fire, and may be intimately mixed ſo as to make an ap- 
parently homogeneous maſs, every particle of which holds 
the ſame proportion of a different metal as the whole. For 
if 10 ounces of ſilver be thus mixed with an ounce of gold, 
and a grain of this maſs be given to an aſſay-maſter, he will 
diſcover that it contains one 11th part of gold, and 10 parts 
flver. The fame would be the caſe, if an hundred thouſand 
parts of ſilver were mixed with one of gold. Thus the leaſt 
particle of gold may be extended through an immenſe maſs of 
ſilver, fo, that every the leaſt aſſignable particle of ſilver ſhall 
contain a proportionable particle of gold, while the particle 
of gold remains unchanged among the unaltered parts of the 
filver. 2. The ſemi-metals, as antimony, biſmuth, cinna- 
bar, marcaſites, and zink, which, when melted, mix with 
one another, or with metals; but the metals, even to the 
moſt minute particle, are no longer malleable, but eaſily re- 
duced to powder. 3. The dry ſalts, as alum, borax, nitre, 
ſal 2mmoniac, fea ſalt, vitriol, Hxed alkali, and mercury ſub- 
limate ; which may be ſubtilly divided by fire, and intimateh 
mix with one another, or with metals, ſemi- metals, and 
other things. 4. Hard, foſſil, ſulphureous bodies; as ſul- 
phur vivum, common brimſtone, arſenie, orpiment, and 
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ments; which conſiſt of ſalts, fulphurs, and b. 
to dry powders, and ſtrewed betwixt plates of tick ted 
der to raiſe their colour, or ſeparate one metal * „ng. 
Some Menſtruums being left to themſelves, ate « 
concrete into an hard maſs, which, though N be ſolutes 
appears of a {imple uniform nature. In this Umpommtte 
ed lead be mixed with melted tin, they unite er, M geg. 
water, or mercury with mercury. The caſe 1 Water vi 
all the metals, and ſome of the ſemi-metals Th the lame in 
ple of regulus of antimony be added to a pound 3, Ha 
4 of . 
the maſs, when cold, will appear uniform bu Melted tu, 
tirely brittle. So fixed alkali unites with tand bene . 
and ſulphur and mercury, by being ground — de ite, 
a black and dry powder, which, being ſublimeq 7 tum y 
apparent {imple body called cinnabar. Many f [2 Produces Q 
timately diſſolve ſome ſolid maſles, and after the wa J's 
come an hard, and ſometimes a dry body, 5 tion hy, 
the Menſtruums of metals unite with their ref 2 gh « 
into ſolid vitriols; and thus ſtrong diſtilled = 1 Tet 
it has diſſolved ſhells, chalk, and ſtony ſubltance® » Nip 
from its water, and, together with the bodies % Marg 
forms a hard dry mals, blk, 
Numerous Menſtruums have a liquid form, before 
ſolvents; as vinegar, water, faline, acid Aal ters 
67 8 ee ine, and 
pound ſpirits, alkaline oils per deliquium, &c. 2 
Some Menſtruums become liquid aſter the ſolution, 250 
tinue ſo with the ſolvent. Thus, in the diflolution a. 
the metals with ſimple mercury, a ſoſt part is n. 1 
may be diluted indefinitely by the addition of more * 
but there is ſcarce any known method of reftorins 8 
gama to its ſolidity. All the liquid acids, after ha 
ſolved metals in a large proportion, cannot eaſily be F vr 
whence many have imagined theſe ſolutions to be 1 
tallic oils, and in vain ſought great ſecrets in them thous 
it is no more than a way of coftecting acid ſalts in ; . 
quantity about metals. I 
It is now eaſy to obſerve, that many Menſtruums unte b. 
dies, as well as ſeparate them : For, frequently, after t ' 
ſolution, the particles of the Menſtruum preſently an ws 
thoſe of the ſolvent, and produce a new ne 7 * 
very different from the nature of the ſimple reſolves 900 
The parts, however, of the ſolvent, after its concretion. 
longer touch one another, but are ſeparated by the inter; 
ſition of the particles of the metal diſſolved. And the nr 
cles which before conſtituted the ſolvend, are ſeparated byt 
interpoſition of the particles of the ſolvent, 4 
Hence it is plain that the parts of the Menſtruum 2 
themſelves to the parts of the ſolvend; and à certain c 
is here required, to make the particles of the ſchent f 
from one another, and approach the particles of the ſche 
rather than remain in the former ſituation. The like d. 
ſeems to be required to make the particles of the ſolyend. x: 
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rather than ſuffer the diſſolving and diſſolved particles to da 
by their natural affinity, into homogeneous bodies, 
This cauſe muſt be ſought as well in the ſolvend as the f 
vent; for the action is reciprocal. Thus, while aqua 7 
diſſolves thrice its weight of gold into a yellow liquor, : 
particles of gold are united with the aqua regia, and rem: 
ſuſpended in it, though gold be 18 times heavier than ag 
regia: Whence there muſt be a mutual correſponding po# 
between the particles of the gold and aqua regia, wherch is 
act upon, embrace, and detain each other; other g 
particles of gold would fall to the bottom, the ſaline paricy 
reſt upon them, and the water float over both. 

If we were to deduce the cauſe from ſimilitude of fubſzn 
the action of diflolution ſeems to be performed by a cer 
power of the parts of the Menſtruum to attract the df 
parts, rather than to repel them; and is not a mech 
action, or unfriendly commotion, but rather an appette 
union. Thus, in a violent ſolution, the agitation, heat, N 
ſing, and tumult ceaſe, when all the parts of the folvenc il 
united with thoſe of the ſolvent; as appears on thrown? 
piece of iron into weak aqua fortis. 4 
The whole ſolvent never acts once in the whole * 
Only thoſe particles of the ſolvent, which touch other © © 
ſolvend, firſt act; and, theſe being ſeparated, fre u 
of the Menſtruum apply themſelves to others of te 
Thereſore, part of the Menſtruum acts upon that pat © 
body which it ſtrikes off, and ſeparates ; but the cone * 
in this ſeparation, excites a greater motion i the 
um, by which means, other parts of the Menftruum 42 
tated and applied to other parts of the ſolvend. "rl 
Fire certainly excites, promotes, and increaſes the 3" 
Menſtruums; for, in extreme cold, folutions ae . 
made, or made but ſlowly ; but they are ſoon Pere 
the aſſiſtance of heat, 1 
Some Menftruums require ſtrong heat, 25 mercur ® 
it will diſſolve metals: Some a ſmaller ; thus 1a 1 
ſea ſalt, and ſalt of tartar, eaſily diſſolve in Fe; . 
Menſtruums act with a moderate, but loſe tier © 
power, Or eve acquire a power of coagulating = 1 
Thus, warm water diflolves the white of egg“ Which 
Water congulates. Bi : and 
This effect of fire ſeems to be produced, „ 
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and agitating the Menſtruum in the manner of a 
2» chanical motion. 2. By its general power of ex- 
mere M the ſubſtance of all bodies. 3. By ſeparating the 
panding as to ſet them farther aſunder. In moſt cafes, the 
ben increaſe d during the ſolution; and even the action of 


eat | Menſtruums is augmented by heat, which generate a 
1 


of 
reat deg os . * 
Dives ſooneſt in warm water. 


& lane Newton Accounts for the aCtion of Menſtruums, 
the acids wherewith they are impregnated, which are 
a be endued with a ſtrong attractive force, wherein their 
fond to due, See ACID. 
eee hiefly denotes a body that will 
vun, in pharmacy, chiefly denotes y that wi 
Mess TK he virtues of ingredients by infuſion, decoction, &c. 
- — peracutum, a Menſtruum which Mr. Boyle ex- 
Never {om bread only, that would prey even on glaſs, and 
pac many things which aqua fortis would not. 
os he drew tinctures from coral, lapis hæmatites, 
— diamonds, and rubics. 
FNSUR ATION, menſuratio, the act or art of meaſuring, 
NT AL, whatever relates to the operations of the mind. 
NUV, the chin, in anatomy, the lower part of the face, 
" below the mouth. . ; : 
\EPHI'TIS, mephitical exhalation, or damp, is a noxious and 
"—Onous ſteam proceeding from the carth. The moſt re- 
markable place of this kind is the grotta del Cani near Na- 
e in Italy, the ſteams of which kill dogs, or other animals, 
when brought within its reach. See Dr. Mead's Eſſay on 
T 
KECATTOR'S Chart, in navigation ſee Mercator's CHART. 
MexcATOR's Sailing, that performed by Mercator's chart. See 
Mrrcator's SAILING. : ; 
MERCHANDISE, or mercantile profeſſion, the function of a 
merchant, or the method of carrying on a wholeſale trade. 
The mercaatile profeſſion is reckoned noble and independent 
Al over the world. ; ; 
A merchantmuſt be acquainted with book-keeping, know how 
to draw invoices, contracts, &c. the manufacturing of goods, 
fom the rude materials, till they become complete for mar- 
ket, He mult alſo know the manner of freighting ſhips, the 
nature of exchanges, the foreign languages, &c. and, in ge- 
reral, all the regulations relating to commerce. 
MERCHANT, the perſon who carries on merchandiſe. 
MERCURIAL, denotes a perſon of a briſk volatile com- 
plexton. s 
VincurIal, mercmrialia, in phyſic, medicines prepared of 
mercury or quickfilver. See MERCURY. 
MERCURY, », in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of the inferior pla- 
nets, and the neareſt the ſun. Sce PLANET. 
According to Mr. Caflini, the greateſt diſtance of Mercury 
from the earth is 32704, the mean diſtance 22000, and the 
lex diſtance 11295 ſemi-diameters of the earth: Therefore 
his mean diſtance will be about 8800-000 Engliſh miles; and 
the diameter of Mercury is 3 of the diameter of the earth, and 
therefore the globe of Mercury muſt be + cf that of the earth. 
Mr. Azout pretends to prove, that, though Mercury be ſo 
near the ſun, the light there is not capable of burning any 
chects. But Sir Iſaac Newton makes the heat of Mercury 
lopreat, as to be 7 times as much as the heat of our ſummer 
fun; which he found, by experiments deſignedly made by the 
thermometer, is enough to make water boil. And, therefore, 
k bodies will not be there enkindled by ſuch a degree of heat, 
n muſt be becauſe their degree of denſity is proportionably 
geater than that of ſuch kinds of bodies on our earth: Where- 
de, undoubtedly, this fiery planet is uninhabitable by ſuch 
creatures as live on our earth. 
Dr. Halley, in his obſervation of Mercury ſeen in the ſun, 
A. D. 1677, at St. Helena, ſaith, That this planet may 
be ſeen q times in the fun, near the aſcending node, A. D. 
1, 1723, 1736, 1743, 1750, 1769, 17706, 1782, 1789, in 


cover 3 and 4 times near the other node, in the month of 


Abril * - 12 88 — . 1 . "4 
5 Say D. 1707, 1753, 1786, 1799 ; all within this 
' mury 
5 — r 
8 gary, in his comparative aſtronomy, at the end of 
is . * + * * 2 
ds Iron. Phy, & Geom. Elementa, conſiders what phano- 
Nena in the heavens would appear to an eye placed in this 
Diane? 


Mercury, Viz. 
tedle hat 36-3 
* hat it is ſeen from the earth, becauſe that planet 
das near to it as we are; and, conſequently, the ſun's 
Pears We . : 
E © us z and, all other things conſidered, the light and 
Ueſe 0145; — : i 
„e gaenties will be much altered and remitted, according 
de diperſe did . " _ 
_-* averle diftance of Mercury from the ſun ; for his or- 
ON moſt excentric of any of the planets. 
Ter this * 
than in the earth, The denſity of Mercury, and, 
„ „the gravity of bodies placed on its ſurface to- 
ary ty .C 04 1. 8 . 
„ + We. planet towards the ſun : But, however, in 
P27. 4&0, 1d. 2 
Ak. 1 q , a 
l, no doubt, this planet is much denſer than the 


. ate diameter of the ſun, ſeen from thence, would be 
lt to a: 0 +$) if 1 1 1 
o an eye there will be 7 times as great as what it ap- 
\ — 7 , ſn, a 
n Slercury will be ſeptuple of ours at ſome times: But 
Sta of Mercury towards the ſun will be 7 times 
„enter, Cannot fo accurately be determined, as the 
. 3. (chol. he ſhews a way to gueſs analogically 
de Of the aver-proportion of heat there. 
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3. It doch not yet appear by obſervations, whether Merctiry 
revolves round his axis or not, and, conlequently, what the 
length of his day is ; but it is probable he hath ſuch a motion 
as well as the other planets, but his year is icarce equal to a 
quarter of ours. What variety of ſeaſons and weather Mer- 
cury is ſubject to, is uncertain ; becauſe the inclination of his 
axis, on which he revolves about himſelf, to the plane of the 
orbit, which he deſcribes round the ſun, is unknown. 

4. To an eye placed in Mercury, and looking towards the 
fun, the ſolar ſpots (if at any time ſuch there are) will appear 
to traverſe his diſk ſometimes in a right-line, from eaſt to 
welt ; and ſometimes their path will appear elliptical, bending 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another. And the whole 
variety of this appearance will be abſolved in a year's time, in 
which the path of the ſolar ſpots will appear to be twice recti- 
linear: But, indeed, the path of theſe ſpots will be almoſt con- 
tinually in a right-line, becauſe Mercury never much declines 
from the plane of the ſun's equator, 

5. The other five planets being above Mercury, their phæ— 
nomena will be much the ſame as to an eve at the earth : So 
that Venus and our earth, when in oppoſition to the fun, 
will ſhine with a full orb, and, conſequently, afford a oreat 
light to this planet at night. But the ſuperior planets will 
not afford him ſo much light as they do us. 

6. The ſun's and the other planets places, and the phæno- 
mena of comets are found the ſame way in Mercury, and af- 
ter the ſame manner, and will appear as they do to us on the 
earth, | 

Mrercury, HyYDRARGYRUs, ARGENTUM VIvUM,orQUuICKk- 

SILVER, in chemiſtry and natural hiſtory, a fluid mctallic 
ſubſtance, cold to the touch, of a ſhining filver colour, very 
heavy, volatile, and which will unite with moſt metals, ei- 
pecially gold. 

Quickſilver is the heavieſt of all known bodies next to gold. 
Its fluid nature renders it incapable of malleability, and though 
many people have pretended, at different times, to fx it, 
and render it ſolid, and agree to tell us it is then malleable 
and duCtile to a great degree, we are apt to believe that no 
ſuch change was ever larly made in it, but that all who have 
pretended to be able to do it, have either deceived themſelves, 
or attempted knowingly to deceive the world. Mercury is 
always the more heavy and fluid, as it is the more pure 
and is of fo perfectly homogeneous and fimple a nature, that 
it is a queſtion whether gold itfelf be more ſo: When per- 
fectly puritied, we find it the ſame in all its parts, as far as 
our utmoſt teſts can go, till we come to that ſevere trial, the 
ſolar fire. It penetrates the parts of all the other metals, ren- 
ders them brittle, and, in part, diſſolves them. Ir is wholly 
volatile in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour by a de- 
gree of heat very little greater than that of boiling water. It 
is the leaſt tenacious of all known bodies, for its parts ſepa- 
rate into more minute ones of the ſame figure with the ſmalleſt 
force, and every ſmaller drop may be again divided by the 
lighteſt touch into a multitude of others, and ſo on, as 
far as our ſenſes are able to trace them. It is, indce], the 
molt diviſible of all bodies; the vapour in form of which it 
riſes in evaporation, is too thin almoſt to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ambient air, yet this is pure unaltered Mercury ; 

for, if received into cold water, it forms itſelf into regular, 

round, viſible drops again. 

Mercury very readily mixes with gold, filver, lead, and tin 


among the metals, and with zink and biſmuth among the 


ſemi-metals, Copper it will alſo mix with in the ſame kind 
of amalgamation, but with more difficulty; and the remain- 
ing metal, iron, it is faid, - ſome, to be immiſcible 
with; but all that theſe authors ſhould affirm on this ſubject 
is, that they have not found the means of bringing ſuch a 
mixture about. If there be any thing of the metallic, or 
ſemi-metallic kind, that ſeems. abſolutely to refuſe an union 
with this fluid ſubſtance, it is the regulus of antimony. 
Of all the metals, it unites the moſt readily and the moſt per- 
fectly with gold; next, after this, with lead, then with ſil- 
ver; tin follows theſe, as eaſier of amalgamation than the re- 
maining ones. A little bizmuth, added to theſe amalgama- 
tions, is of great aſſiſtance; it makes the veſſels penetrated 
by the Mercury flow much thinner than they otherwiſe 
would, ſo that much of them will paſs through leather with 
the quickſilver. The other aſſiſtances to amalgamation are 
in the management. The Mercury muſt be quite pure, and 
the metal reduced to the ſmalleſt particles that can be; then 
it is to be heated as far as the Mercury will bear, without 
being diſſipated, and both are to be rubbed briſkly together 
in a mortar for a long time. The metal, and the utenſils 
employed, muſt neceſſarily alſo be clean, and, particularly, 
there muſt be nothing of an unctugus, nor any thing of an 
alkaline nature ſuffered to come near them, Mercury, how- 
ever perfectly blended in this manner with any of the me- 
tals, may be eaſily ſeparated by diſtillation, in which caſe it 
comes over into the receiver in its own form, and leaves all 
the metallic matter behind it in the retort, 
NotwithRtanding that a ſmall heat ſerves to evaporate Mer- 
cury, yet, if it be kept in a degree ſmaller than that in a 
'veſtcl careſully cloſed, a long continuance of that heat wy re- 
88 
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Auce it to a red calx in form of powder, and this may be again 
revived into fluid Mercury, by a gentle heat given it in tra- 

tification with charcoal duſt, If it be laid in its crude ſlate 

in the focus of a great burning-glaſs, it is immediately diſ- 

ſipated in fumes and leaves no remainder. But if, inſtead of 
crude Mercury, this red calx, or as we improperly call it preci- 

pitate per ſe, be uſed, it runs into a kind of glaſs, and immedi- 

atcly afterwards evaporates, leaving a ſmall quantity of a dufky 

powder behind, which, on being farther urged by the ſame in- 

tenſe heat, vitrifies, and flies off as the other part had done: 
but, if this calx be expoſed upon a piece of charcoal, the ef- 

fect is the ſame as in the giving it the, heat of common fire 

with charcoal duſt; it runs into liquid Mercury and immedi- 

ately after evaporates. It appears therefore that Mercury, 

ſimple as it appears to be, is compoſed of a vitrifiable earth, 

and a ſulphur, which laſt gives it the brightneſs and appearance 
of a metal, for that, when robbed of this, it ceaſes to be bright 
or metalline, and again recovers thoſe qualities on its being 

added again, though from no other a ſubſtance than charcoal. 
This ſhews alſo the error of the chemiſts, who from its great 
ſimplicity have eſteemed it a principle, or one of the primary 
elements of bodies: an element, according to their own defi- 
nition of their terms, muſt be an incorruptible and unchange- 
able body, and Mercury, when brought to this trial, appears 
not to be ſuch. 

They tell us alſo that the perſect metals are only Mercury 
with its particles, pervaded and filled with the matter of fire 
or light; but this is chimera, 

It is poſſible to calcine Mercury to ſuch a degree that it ſhall 
be able to bear heating red-hot in a crucible without evapo- 
ration ; this is an experiment firſt ſhewed us by the French, 
and is very curious but a very tedious one. 

The penetrating power of Mercury is ſo great, that in ſalivat- 
ing any thing of gold worn by the perſons will be amalgamat- 
ed with the fumes of it paſſing through the ſkin, and will be 
rendered white and ſoft by it. 

The ſpecific gravity of pure Mercury is to water as 14020 to 


OOO. 
Ie diſſolves very readily in the ſtronger acid menſtrua, and 
what is very ſingular in aqua fortis and aqua regia indiffe- 
rently ; whereas the metals in general that are ſoluble in one 
of theſe are not to be affected by the other. With oil of vi- 
triol it yields us the yellow emetic powder, called turbeth mi- 
neral, and with ſpirit of ſea-ſalt corroſive ſublimate. Mercu- 
ry, being the heavieſt of all fluids, is alſo the coldeſt : com- 
mon water is much more cold to the touch, under the fame 
circumſtances, than ſpirit of wine, and conſequently Mercury 
than either, and, when heated Mercury is in an equal de- 
gree the hotteſt of all fluids, that heat which given to water 
would ſcarce be felt by the fleſh, will burn it, if given to Mer- 
cury. 
ä though it readily mixes with the metals, does not 
eaſily blend with any other ſubſtance, except by the means of 
fire, or of trituration: by either of theſe agents it may be 
blended intimately with fulphur; by the former into a red mat- 
ter, by the latter into black powder, the æthiops mineral. 
No drug ought to be fo carefully examined, as to its purity, as 
Mercury, as none is fo frequently ſophiſticated. 'The weigh- 
ing it hydroſtatically is the ſureſt of all means to find out this 
adulteration, as whatever can be mixed with it (gold excepted, 
which no body will uſe for this purpoſe) is lighter than it, 
and, conſequently, it will be the leſs heavy, as the more adul- 
terated : but, as the apparatus for theſe purpoſes is not in all 
hands, we may recommend evaporating a little of it to t 
if any thing will remain behind. Or it may be awed, 
when adulterated in the common way with lead, by grinding 
it in a mortar with common vinegar. This mild acid 1s 
a menſtruum for lead, though not for Mercury, and, conſe- 
quently, if there had been lead mixed among the Mercury, it 
will grow ſweet to the taſte ; but, if the Mercury be pure, it 
will remain unaltered. 


MzxcuRivs corre/rous ſublimatus, vel albus, a preparation of Mer- 


cury, made in the following manner: 
Take of purified quickſilver forty ounces, of ſea-ſalt thirty- 
three ounces, of nitre twenty-eight ounces, and of calcined 
green vitriol ſixty- ſix ounces. Rub the quickſilver firſt with 
about an ounce or more of corroſive ſublimate, in a ſtone or 
wooden veſſel, till it be broken into ſmall grains; then mix 
with it the nitre, afterwards the fea-ſalt, and rub theſe toge- 


ther till the quickſilver quite diſappears ; then finally add the 
vitriol, and rub the whole together a few minutes to make the 
mixture perfect; put the whole into a matraſs with an 
The corroſive ſublimate will 
be found in the head, and a ſpirit in ſmall quantity will run 


alembic head and ſublime it. 


into the receiver. 


This preparation of Mercury is a terrible poiſon : taken inter- 
nally, it excites the ſame ſymptoms that arſenic does, and 
brings on death in the fame manner, only that it 1s more 
ſpeedy in it, corroding every part that it touches, as it goes 
It has its uſe however externally, and 
ſerves extremely well for eating down proud fleth, and clean- 


down to the ſtomach. 


ſing old and fou! ulcers. 


The phagzdenic water, uſed on the fame occaſions, is made 


If it be diſcovered that any body has ſ 

mate, large draughts of o L — 
by milk and fat broths, as faſt as the patient 
ſwallow them ; then, Venice treacle, and oth 
ſudorifics are to be given, if the firſt ſhock 8 Corgi 


MEercurivs dulcis WN — Take corroſive 


MERCURIUs colcinatus.— This is the pre 


MERCURIvs precipitatus albus,— Take of ſal armoniac 20d d 


MERCURI1US corro/rous ruler.— This is the preparation which 


MERCURIUS emeticus flavus, ſive turpethum mineral. — Pat . 


of a drachm of this medicine, diſſolved in a quart of lime | 


Vater. 


il are to bethrowndowns, ”* ſui, 
ee ; 
Cat be mas, 
5 2s 
very rarely happens that life can be favea ago oer. 
= dent, bur even it it be, health is farce dn fa Y 
e patient falls into a hectic, and dies m; b 
prieve. ana alter his 2 
ſubli 
ercury, nine ounces; mae 
to the ſublimate 2 15 powder, and = quickſl;. 
in a glaſs matraſs, in a gentle ſand-heat, . u "together 
the veſſel till the whole is united. When by. ently (hat; 
fectly mixed, increaſe the heat ſo as to ＋* . 
Take out the ſublimate and ſcrape off ve, 
found at the top of it, and, if any globules of Mer Pt ith 
ſeparate thoſe alſo ; then powder the remainder ber, 
it again: let this ſublimation be repeated ſix = lublies 
ſtead of the poiſonous quality the ſublimate — This, a. 
very ſafe and valuable medicine. The chemical — 
it calomel, aquila alba, and draco mitigatus 21 a 
tle purgative, and a very noble attenuant, It i * ben. 
of all medicines againſt worms, and is now the © Feat 
dy in a gonorrhea ; the common method in rl. avs re 
bolus over night ten or twelve grains for a doſe, an "Inq 
draught the next morning ; or ſmaller doſes are * padre 
and the purge only once in two or three days. den Az 
Arati- e 
ver commonly called precipitate per ſe, by the 5 \ por 
diſpenſatory gives it this much properer name, It es 
only by ſetting quickſilver in a glaſs veſſel with a baer 
tom, and a very ſmall aperture, in a gentle ſand- heat * d 
is to be kept till it be calcined to a red powder, A Cen 
cation with the external air is neceſſary to the ee, 
metalline ſubſtances, but a very ſmall one will do in tt. 70 
The opening is beſt made, not as in common "ir vari, 
at the lower end of a ſtem going into the body of the * 
that the quickſilver, if it riſe by the heat, may not by ade 
into the ſtem be removed out of the degree of mm 
ſhould calcine it. This is a preparation of Mercury Fo — 
great effeem in all the caſes in which Mercuria ** 


pound; purified 
ſub 


0 l s are proper, 
t is given in very ſmall doſes ; but, for a continuance 7 
general practice at this time does not allow more then oy * 
3 grains for a doſe, though five or fix may very well be 
taken, . 


corroſive ſublimate, each an equal quantity; diflolye then 
together in common water, ind filtrate the ſolution through 
paper, Then add oil of tartar per deliquium enough to cat 
the matter to precipitate. Pour off the water and add mar 
freſh water ſeveral times; when the powder has been thus per 
ſectly freed from its acrimony, let it be dried for uſe, 
This is out of uſe as an internal medicine, though recomment- 
ed by many in ſmall doſes, in which it purges and fometine 
vomits, but is very apt to ſalivate. At preſent it is principal 
uſed in unguents for cutaneous foulneſſes, a drachm of u 
ounce of pomatum is about the uſual proportion. 


people have been uſed, though very improperly, to call zz! 
precipitate, The late London diſpenſatory has guen i tus 
more proper name. 
Take purified quickſilver any quantity at pleaſure, put it int 
a flat bottom glaſs, and add to it an equal quantity in weight 
of aqua fortis ; ſet the mixture on a ſand-heat till all the mat 
ture is evaporated, and the maſs at bottom have acquired a fue 
red colour. 

The common recipe given for this preparation 15 with fpirit ad 
nitre, inſtead of aqua fortis, and a little larger quantity ; 
the ſurgeons do not find what is prepared in that manner . 
ſwer their purpoſe, It is in great uſe in eating down carnounts, 
and deftroying fungous fleſh in ulcers. It is one of the mu 
eſt known eſcharotics, doing this very certainly, yet win c 
little pain, : 
The famous arcanum corallinum, fo boaſted of for its vir 
internally by many, is no other than this medicine Cuicites 
by the diſtilling ſpirit of wine ſeveral times from 2 mix 
with it. The remaining powder is given in ſmall doſes ctw 
or three N and is of a purgative virtue; but the men 
perſcribed by the college in their late diſpenſatory, of burning 
away the ſpirit after digeſtion, is much better than this c ir 
inventor by mere diſtillation. They order three tie s 
weight of ſpirit of wine to be poured on the red powder abe 
deſcribed, and after digeſting them three days togetn®! ind 
gentle heat, the veſſel being often ſhaken in the mean wy 
they order the ſpirit to be fired, and the powder cont 
ſtirred, till it is all burnt away. 


to a matraſs any quantity of purified quickſilver, * 1 
upon it twice its weight of oil of vitriol; ſet it in 2 un * 
and increaſe the fire very gradually till it boils ; keep! * 
ing till there remain only a white maſs at the bottom © © 
matraſs : then increaſe the fire yet more, that this m 11 
fectly dried. Pour warm water upon this, and 1 


Yeu " 


M E R 


elo, od of — let it ſubſide, and pour off the clear 
a gas wy freſh warm water ſeveral times, till all the acri- 
water; waſhed away, then dry the powder for uſe. : 
mony Þ excellent emetic in venereal caſes. One doſe of it 
Them pou 6 than half a dozen purges ; but we have almoſt 
unde the uſe of it of late from the uncertainty that has 
i ſerved in its operation, and the diſmal cholicks which 

, ſometimes attended the taking it. Four or five grains of 
have to be a doſe, and never failed operating by vomit ; 
it u ir nt it is hard to ſay what is a doſe of it; we give eight, 
at —_ or more grains, and often without effect, we mean 
= —— kind ; for ſuch doſes, when they do not vomit, 
cf * on bad ſymptoms. The fault does not lie in the 
3 "Calf, but in the ſophiſticature which the villainy of 
gre 


the preſent race of chemiſts, as they call themſelves, have | 


"" '1to introduce into it. I have analyſed ſome of the tur- 
uf ve I have found fail me in practice, and have found 
oy lead than Mercury in it. They have a way of 74 
wo! the colour called by our painters maſticot, which is lea 

rd to a yellownels. When I have been at the pains of 
prong turbith myſelf, I ſcarce ever found ſix or eight grains 


n fail of its true effect 


Mons of MERCURY The chief are thoſe of Hungary, Spain, | 


Friuli, and Peru. The greateſt part is brought us from Friuli. 
|: is ſound in ruddy clods called cinnabar, in hard ſtony glebes 
{x ſaffron and ſometimes a blackiſh colour, and it 1s found 
re which guſhes out in veins and is called virgin Mercury. 
is laſt ſort is the moſt valuable. ? 
1:inl of ſeparating MERCURY F- the ore. They firſt grind 
de mineral glebe into a powder and pour water upon it, ſtir- 
ing the whole briſkly about till it become very turbid : This, 
when ſettled, they pour off and ſupply its place with freſh 
water, repeating the proceſs till the water come away quite 
deat: The remainder at the bottom is Mercury and other 
ine matter. 
7 Mercury they add the ſcoria of iron, putting the whole 
in large iron retorts and fo diſtilling it, by which means all 
the heterogeneous part is ſeparated therefrom and the Mercury 
t pure. 
ol miſerable people who work in theſe mines are all at frſt 
-ed with tremors, ſalivation, pains in their bones, and 
thus die at laſt. IN 8 f 
The mine of Idica, one of thoſe belonging to Friuli, is ſo rich, 
that it yields always half quickſilver, ſometimes two thirds. 
The mine of Juan Cabelaco in Peru is ſtill more plentiful ; 
the earth which is of the colour of half-burnt bricks, is firſt 
broke, then expoſed to the fire by ſpreading it on a layer of 
common earth, wherewith the grate of an earthen furnace is 
covered, under which is lighted a little fire made of the herb 
ho. In proportion as the mineral heats, the Mercury riſes 
into ſmoke, which, finding no vent through the capital which 
js exactly luted, eſcapes through a hole that communicates 
with ſeveral earthen cucurbits fitted within one another. 
The water at the bottom of each cucurbit condenſing it to 
ſmoke, the quickſilver precipitates. In this proceſs it is to 
be obſerved, that the farther the cucurbits are from the furnace, 
the more they are filled with quickſilver; at laſt they all 
grow fo hot, that they would break, were they not ſprinkled 
trom time to time with water; and, laſtly, the workmen 
ſoon become paralytic and die hectic. A precaution they uſe 
is to hold a piece of gold in the mouth to imbibe the efluvia 
and intercept their paflage into the body. 
The method of purifying Mercury is by waſhing it ſeveral 
mes in vinegar in which common ſalt hath been diſſolved, 
er by paſſing it frequently through ſhammy leather. The 
ues of Mercury are very conſiderable in gilding, making 
lboking-zlafles, in refining gold, &c. | 
Bu eſpecially in medicine for the cure of the venereal diſeaſc, 
rating ſali vations, &c. 
& 15 alſo uſed in the tube for the barometer, &c. 
Firat d MERCURY, is quickſilver impregnated with ſome ſpi- 
Nous particles, ſo as to become hot, when mingled with 
MERCURY, is the title of ſome books and French news- papers; 
and it allo denotes ſuch as collect news or run about to diſtri- 
dute them. 
Mtkcvay, in heraldry, denotes the purple colour in the coats 
\ 5 lovereign princes, 
bla “, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the ſphere, 
P4417 through the zenith, nadir, and poles of the world; di- 
Ii the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the eaſtern and 
Lettern. It is a vertical circle as PZ A SN Q (plate XLII. 
) pafling through the poles of the world P and S. 

Tae worch is derived from meridies, noon, by reaſon, when the 
1 351191 circle, it is noon in thoſe places ſituate under it. 
"PINA, in geography, a great circle, as pz /q (fig. 7.) 
15-2 rough the poles of the earth p and s, and any given 
r, 10 that the plane of the terreſtrial Meridian is in 

p = 0 he celeſtial, 
„ il, is that from which the reſt are accounted, 
tom weſt to eaſt, from whence longitude has its 


” 
**34 4 
. 


& the fixing of I" You : 
© 22 0; a firſt Meridian is a matter purely arbitrary, ſe- 


; rub this powder in the water in | 


MER 


veral perſons, nations, and ages have fixed it differently, 
which has occaſioned ſome confuſion in geography. The 
ancients made the firſt Meridian paſs through the weſtermoſt 
place of the world then known ; but the moderns, knowing 
that no place on the earth can be eſteemed the moſt weſterly, 
have laid aſide the method of computing the longitude of 
places from one fixed point, and generally aſſume the Meri- 


2 of the capital city of their country for the firſt Meri- 
ian. 


MERIDIAN of a globe or ſphere, is the brazen circle in which 


the globe revolves. See GLOBE. 

It is divided into 360 degrees, beginning at the equinoctial; 
from which on the celeſtial globe is reckoned the ſouth and 
north declination of the ſun or ſtars, and on the terreſtrial the 
latitude of places north or ſouth. There are two points 
on this circle called the poles, and a diameter continued from 
them through the center called the axis. 

There are uſually 36 meridians drawn on a terreſtrial globe 
one through every tenth degree of the equator. 

The uſes of this circle are to ſet the globes to any latitude, to 


ſhew the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, right aſcenſion, greateſt 
altitude, &c. 


MERIDIAN Line, an arch of the Meridian of a place terminated 


each "= by the horizon, or it is the interſection of the plane 
of the Meridian of the place with that of the horizon. 

M. Caſſini has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Meridian line drawn 
on the pavement in the church of St. Petronio at Bologna, the 
largeſt and moſt accurate in the world. In the roof of the 
church a thouſand inches above the pavement, is a little hole, 
through which the ſun's image, when in the Meridian, falling 
upon the line, marks his progreſs all the year. 

To draw a Meridian line. On a ſmooth board deſcribe ſeve- 


ral concentric circles, and erect an iron pin perpendicular in 
the center. 


- Set this board horizontally in your garden about nine o'clock ; 


(the beſt time is, when the fun is near the ſolſtice, ſuppoſe 
about the tenth of June) ſee where the head of this iron pin, 
which muſt be ſharp at the top, giveth its ſhadow upon the 
board, mark that place: Then take a wooden ruler, ſharp al- 
ſo at one end, and lay it ſo upon the ſharp end of the iron pin, 
that the ſharp end of the ruler may touch the mark ; then, 
carrying it ſteady, make the ſegment of a circle towards the 
north. Come again about three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
mark where the ſhadow of the top of the iron pin is, in that 
ſegment again. Then draw a line from thoſe two marks, 
which will be eaſt and weſt, and the perpendicular to that 
line will be a Meridian ; and, if you halve that line, the per- 
pendicular will go through the center of the whole circle : For 
that ſegment is part of the baſis of a cone, whoſe vertex is the 
top of the iron pin. 

But becauſe the ſun may be under a cloud, when you come at 
three o'clock, you may make three or four more ſegments, and 
uſe them as you uſed this. 

This method would be very exact, if the ſun moved as the 
fixed ſtars do; but becauſe the ſun hath a proper motion, as 
a planet, there will be ſome inconſiderable error, which yet 
may be corrected ; for ſeeing the ſun in one minute of an 
hour moveth as much by his daily motion, as he loſeth in ſix 
hours by his proper motion ; you ſhall add as much in the way 
which the ſhadow goes in the laſt mark, as that ſhadow moveth 
in one minute, which you may meafure by your pulſe or pen- 
dulum ; fo the laſt point will not be taken juſt in the ſegment, 
but a little without it. 


MERIDIAN Line, in dialling, a right line ariſing from the in- 
terſection of the Meridian of the place with the plane of the 


dial. Sce DIAL. 


This is the line of twelve at noon, and from hence the divi- 
ſion of the hour- lines begins. 


Mag netical MERIDIAN, that Meridian in a loadſtone to which 


the needle of the mariners compaſs, if not otherwiſe hindered, 
conforms itſolf. 


MERIDIAN Altitude, the altitude of the ſun or ſtars when in the 


Meridian of the place where they are obſerved : or an arch 
of a great circle perpendicular to the horizon, and comprized 
betwcen the horizon and ſtar then in the Meridian of the 
lace. | 

For the method of finding the Meridian altitude of the ſun or 
ſtars. See OBSERVATION. 

To find the Meridizn altitude of the ſun, &c. by a gnomon. 
See GNOMON, 


MERIDIA'NI*, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators at Rome who 


entered the arena about noon, after the beftiarii, who fought 
againſt beaſts in the morning, went off. 


The word is derived from the Latin eridiet, noon, as they ex- 
hibited their ſiws at that time. 


MER“ DIONAL Diſtance, in navigation, the ſame with depar- 


ture, being [the diſtance meaſured on the parallel of Jatitude 
intercepted between the meridian under which the ſhip now 
is, and any other meridian ſhe was under before. 


MERrIploxAL Parts, miles, or minutes, in navigation, are the 


parts by which the meridians in Mercator's chart increaſe, as 
the parallels of latitude decreaſe. See Mercator's SAILING. 


MERIT, in theology, denotes the moral goodneſs of the ac- 


tions of men, and the reward due to them, 
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MERI.ON *, in fortification, that part of the parapet which lies 


betwixt two embraſures. 


The word is French, and derived from the monkiſh Latin me- 
ru/um or mer/a, a battlement. 


It is commonly from eight to nine ſeet long on the ſide of the 
cannon, and fix on that of the field, about ſix feet high, and 
eighteen thick, 


ME'RMAID, or Merman, a ſea creature ſuppoſed half man 


and half fiſh ; of which naturaliſts give us ſeveral inſtances. 


MESA*RAEUM *®, in anatomy, the ſame with MESENTERY. 


* The word is Greek woapaioy, which ſignifies the ſame thing, 
and is formed of iS, middle, and da, the belly. 


MESA'RAIC, MxsENTERIc, in anatomy, is applied to thoſe 


veins and arteries which are diſperſed in the meſaræum or 
meſentery. 

Theſe are two arteries that ariſe from the deſcending aorta and 
proceed to the meſentery; of which the upper goes to the 
ſuperior part of the meſentery, and the lower diſtributes itſelf 
through the lower part. 

There is alſo a meſenteric vein, conſiſting of a vaſt number 
of veins proceeding from the meſentery, which with the vena 
ſplenica form the vena portæ. 

Anatomiſts in like manner reckon a meſenteric nerve, which 
ariſes from the intercoſtal, and ſends ſeveral branches to the 
meſentery. 


MrsExTERIC Plexus, a kind of net- work formed by the ramifi- 


cations of the par vagum. 

The great Meſenteric plexus is formed out of the concur- 
rent branches of ſeveral other plexus's, and ſends its nervous 
fibres through the whole n along with the meſaraic 
veſſels, which with various convolutions they accompany to 
the inteſtines. 


MESENTERY “, meſenterium, in anatomy, a fat membrane 


placed in the middle of the abdomen, almoſt of a circular 
figure, with a narrow production, to which the end of the 
colon and beginning of the rectum are tied. 

* The word is Greek weowr{1r, ſignifying the ſame, and derived 
from io, middle, and 5]:;, an inteſtine ; becauſe all the 
inteſlines, lying in a middle ſpace, are kept from entangling with 
one another by the Meſentery. | 

This membrane is about four fingers breadth and an half in 
diameter ; its circumference, being full of plaits and foldings, 
is about three ells in length. The inteſtines which are tied 
like a border on this circumference, are about eight or nine 
ells long ; ſo that, to every inch of the circumference of the 
Meſentery, there are three inches of the inteſtines faſtened. 
The Meſentery itſelf is ſtrongly tied to the three firſt vertebræ 
of the loins. It is compoſed of three laminz ; the inner upon 
which the glands and fat lie, and the veins and arteries run, 
is its own proper membrane; and the other two which co- 
ver each ſide of the proper membrane, come from the perito- 
num. Between the two external laminz of the Meſentery 
run the branches of the arteria meſenterica, ſuperior and in- 
terior, which bring the blood to the inteſtines ; and the venæ 
meſaraicx, which, being branches of the portæ, carry the blood 
back to the liver, Here all the large branches of both arteries 
and veins, communicating with one another, march directly 
to the guts, where, with the nerves from the plexus meſenteri- 
cus, they divide into an infinite number of ſmall branches, 
which ſpread themſelves exceeding finely upon the coats of 
the inteſtines, The venz lacteæ and lymphatic veſſels run 
likewiſe upon the Meſentery in which there are alfo ſeveral 
veſicular glands, the biggeſt of which, in the middle of the Me- 
ſentery, is called pancreas Aſcleii. Theſe glands receive the 
lympha and chyle from the lacteal veins, 


MESN *, meofne, in law, is applied to a lord of a manor, who 


hath tenants holding of him, yet he himſelf holds of a ſupe- 
rior lord. | 


The word is French ain, i. e. moins nt, the younger born, 
in regard this tenure is derived from another. 
Meſn, alſo denotes a writ which lies when the tenant is di- 
{trained for ſervices due from the Meſn to the ſuperior lord. 


MESO/COLON *, in anatomy, that part of the meſentery 


which is connected to the great guts, eſpecially the colon. 


The word is Greek, and formed of ue, middle, and & N, 
an inteſtine called the colon. 


It lies in the midſt of the colon and its lower part ſticks to 
portion of the rectum. | 


AMESOLABE, meſolabizm, a mathematical inſtrument invented 


by the ancients tor finding two mean preportionals mechanical- 
ly, which they could not obtain geometrically, 

It contiſts of three parallelograms moving in a groove to cer- 
tain interſections. 


MESO-LO'GARTTHM, denotes, according to Kepler, the lo- 


garithms of the coſines and cotangents ; the former of which 


lord Neper calls anti-logarithms, and the latter differentiales. | 


Theſe are alſo called artificial ſines and tangents. 


MESO-PLEU/RII, in anatomy, the fame with the intercoſtal 


muſcles. | 


ME/SSENGER, denotes the carrier of a letter or meſſage ; 


more particularly certain otficers employed under the directi- 
on of the ſecretaries of ſtate, always ready to be ent with all 
manner of diſpatches, | 


MET 


They are alſo employed, with ſecretaries warrar 

—＋ for high treaſon, &c. And the — , to take 
nd are uſually kept at their own houſes, for whe? Upre. 

allowed, by the government, fix ſhillings and eight Whey ar 


day. 

hen difpatched abroad, they have a ſtated all 
to Paris, Edinburgh, or Ireland, 30 l. to Holland » Natnely, 
They wait twenty at a time — namely, 6, 251. K. 
ſecretary's office, four at court, three at a. © Tex 
and three at the lord chamberlain's. util-ofice 
They have 45 l. ſtanding ſalary per annum, 
MESSENGERS of the Exchequer, four officers that attend 

chequer in the nature of pourſuivants, carrying the the Ex. 
. letters, v &c. ard trezky. 

ESSENGER of the preſs, one who by the ſ. 
ches mind e "Arg &c. in r ſer. 
28 books, &c. Joſt Ciſcorer 
MESSVAH*, denotes anointed or ſacred : B 

it is applied to Jeſus Chriſt the Saviour — — 
of the old law. Propary 

* The word is derived from the Hebrew maſſuach, ancines 
MEsSSIE URS, a title of civility lately introduced into de 

liſh language, being the plural of the French monſieu Eng. 
equivalent to the Engliſh, firs. 2 00's 
ME”SSUAGE, in law, denotes a dwelling-hauſe with f 


adjoining thereto. It may alſo denote a garden, "op — 


&c. 
In Scotland it denotes the principal dwelling-houſe in z0y by 
rony. | 

MESY”MNIUM, a kind of burden in the ancient tragedy, 2 
io pean, hymen, 6 hymenze, &c. which, when placed Be 

end of a ſtrophe, was called ephymnium ; and, when infer. 

the middle of a ſtrophe, Meſymnium. . 


The word is derived from the Greek n, middle, aud: 
a hymn. * 


METACA'RPUS “, metacarpium, in anatomy, that part of th 
hand between the wriſt and fingers. | 


The word is Greek, and formed of wera, after, and un th 
hand. 


Mxracakpus, ſignifies, alſo, a ſmall very fleſhy muſcle, ſux: 
ed obliquely betwcen the large internal annular or tranſyr% 
ligament of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth me. 
tacarpal bone, 

It is fixed by a ſmall ſhort tendon to the os orbiculare and t 
the neighbouring part of the large ligament of the cam 
From thence its fibres run more or leſs obliquely, towzrdsthe 
inſide of the fourth metacarpal bone; the fibres of this muſt 
are of unequal lengths and extend all the way to the articulz 
tion of the firſt phalanx of the little finger with the fourth e. 
tacarpal bone, but have no manner of relation to that finger, 
This muſcle ſerves to turn the fourth bone of the Metacarns 
towards the thumb, and at the ſame time to increaſe the cor- 
vexity of the back of the hand, which is called making Diogr- 
nes's cup. The fourth bone, thus moved, carries the third along 
with it, by reaſon of their connexion, which ſtill augment 
the hollow on one fide and the convexity on the other. Vn. 


910. 
METACHRO/NNISM *, in chronology, an error in the con. 
putation of time, either as to defect or excels. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of ura, after, and yy, 
time. 
ME/TACISM, metaciſmus, in grammar, a defect in the pronur 
ciation of the letter M, when final, according to Ifuore, a 
followed by a vowel , as bonum aurum, &c. 
METACO/NDYLI, in anatomy, the laſt joints of the ingen 
next the nails. See HAND. Et 
METAL, metallum, in natural hiſtory, a hard, ſhining, mu 
ral body, fuſible by fire, concreſcible by cold, ductile, ans & 
pable of being amalgamated or intimately united to quot 
ver. 
There are properly but fix Metals, gold, ſilver, cope, 
iron, and lead: To which ſome have added mercury, at, 
it agrees with them in nothing but weight, and being las 
in the bowels of the earth. 3 
Metals are divided into perfect and imperſect; perſect 155 
are thoſe which undergo all trials by fire, without any arr 
loſs; ſuch are gold and filver, particularly the former: PF 
Metals are thoſe which loſe much by being expoſed to tne © 
as lead, tin, iron, and copper. 3 
The charaReriſtic of Metals is, that of all known bodles th 
are the heavieſt. : bed 
Dr. Halley found by experiments the weight of gol 1 
that of glaſs, as nine to one; and the weight of tin, anch os 
of all Metals, to that of gold, as ſeven to nineteen u 
ſiderably ſurpaſſes the weight of all marbles, gems, = il 
there any body in nature but a Metal, that is one mu” 
weight of gold, ; Jolla 
The weight of ſeveral Metals, &c. having been hy: l 
examined in air and water by the royal ſocicty, the) a" = 
taking the ſame weights of gold and water, the tl 
former was to the latter, as 19636 to 1999 ce“ 
gold is to water, nearly as 19 to 1, 


- 


If any author is obliged to give a large account of thin 
The ſpecific weights fland thus : Plain and of common obſervation, he muſt raiſe and enn 
| them by ſtrong and graceful Metaphors, 

19636 The cubic inch of [ Oun. Dr. | Gr. ; This rule Tully has obſerved in his elaborate deſcription of 
ſilver 14019 Gold | 12 | 2 |'52| dhe ſeveral parts of this habitable world in his books de natura 
1 11345 | Quickſilver 8 | 6 8| deorum, So has the prince of Latin poetry, eſpecially in his 
Le 10536 Lead 32 7 | 3 | 39| Georgics, where he has made his meaneſt ſubjects admirable 
Silver 8843 | Silver 5 6 5 28 | by hisjudicious uſe of Metaphors. The little affairs of ſhep- 
Copper 7852 | Copper 7 5 36 herds and farmers in his accurate lines appear with dignity. 
lron 7321 | Iron 5 I 24] His deſcriptions make the country a paradiſe, and his touch, as 
L 83 3978 | Tin 4 | 6 I7] a noble wit expreſſes it, turns every thing into gold. Thoſe 
ors — [ | are very beautiful Metaphors, when the properties of rational 
*. 5. creatures are applied to animals, and thoſe of animals to plants 
nee 4 formation of Metals, both ancient and] And trees. We receive the ſtrongeſt pleaſure from thoſe bold 


loſophers are of various ſentiments. - 

3 — Metals to have ranged themſelves from the 
3 by the laws of gravity about the center. | 

M Tournefort thinks that Metals, as well as other minerals, 

hare their origin from ſeeds, like plants. Lidyat endeavours to 

gu all Metals generated by a ſubterranean heat, as many 

of them, when taken out of the earth, are exceeding hot. Du 


Hamel ſhews, that Metals do not take their riſe either from 


any vaporous exhalations, or from water or earth, as Plato 
thought, but are generated of mercury, ſulphur, and ſalt. Dr. 
Woodward maintains, that all Metals, now found in the ſtrata 
o the earth, owe their preſent condition to the deluge ; when 
de alſo imagines the ſtrata of ſtone, earth, marble, &c. were 
forme d. ; - 

The ſame ingenious author complains of the great inconſtan- 
cy in the mineral and metallic kingdoms, neither the colour, 
"Lak nor ſituation in the earth being to be depended on. 

A. Geoffroy, from a mixture of ſulphur with a vitriolic ſalt, 
brought an iron, which he maintained to be a compoſition 
reſulting from the aſſemblage of certain principles which exiſted 
ſ-parately in the ingredients that formed the Metal : And, ob- 
ſerving that there were parcels of this Metal in the coloured 
bes of plants, &c. he concluded that it might be formed 
there too. 1 

This M. Lemery the younger oppoſed, who maintained that 
the iron contained in the aſhes of plants was really exiſtent in 
the plants themſelves, being raiſed in their veſſels along with 
the juices of the earth and further that all the ingredients 
whereof M. Geoffroy's artificial iron was formed, do really 
contain in themſelves either more or leſs. 

To this it was anſwered, that, in what manner ſoever iron be 

procured from the ſeveral ingredients ſeparately, there will ſtil] 

be found infinitely leſs in them than when mixed, and that 

conſequently the mixture produces iron. 

Hence it appears that vegetable matters contain the principles 

of minerals. 

Bib Metal, or princes Metal, as having been invented by 
prince Rupert, a kind of factitious Metal compoſed of the fineit 
bra mixed with tin, or rather zinc, whereby it becomes more 
Efpoſed to receive a poliſh, &c. as alſo fitter to be gilt. 

B Me rat, a compoſition of copper and tin melted together. 
dee FouxXDERY of Bells, and BELL. 

Lnzif\lErals. On Gunter's ſector are ſometimes two lines 
noted with the characters of the ſeven Metals O, ), , b, 2, 
and u. Their uſe is to give the proportions between the 
ſeveral Metals, as to their magnitude and weight. 


ty te laid under METAL, in gunnery, is when the mouth of a 


gin lies lower than her breech. 
METAL, in heraldry; there are two kinds uſed by way of colours, 
geld and filver, in blazoning, called or and argent. 
I common painting of arms they are repreſented by white 
ir ow. In engraving, gold is expreſſed by dotting the coat, 
&, all over; filver by leaving it quite blank. It is a gene- 
7a! rule in heraldry, never to place Metal upon Metal, nor 
co gur on colour: fo that, if the field be one of the Metals, the 
2 muſt be of ſome colour, and vice verſa. 
Ar! 3 or etalline, denotes whatever bears a relation 
SETALLURGY *, metallurgia, the art of preparing and 
— me 2 from the mineral or ore in the mine. Sec 


bs ; 
ihe word is Greek, and formed of ra, metal, and ty » 


working 
8. 


Ur r. , my a 8 
at A\IO/RPHOSIS *, transformation, the change of an) 


# = Nas 


5 7 3 _ . : \ 
ihe word 1+ Greek, and derived from the prepoſition were, de 


* 4s 


2 change from one ſtate to another, and ig, tc 


orm 
* * 
ancients held two kinds of Metamorphoſes; the one real. 
u.: ner apparent. | 


„e ancient Metamorphoſes include ſome allegorical 


. eo relating either to phyſics or morality; ſuch are Ovid's 
br, *Mrphoſes, 
I APHOR 1 Z 2 
D] 1 uo N, metaphora, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech 
....,_- © proper denomination of one thing is applied to 
SU Pr . 2 


ee greater elegance of expreſſion. 
„ 5 Greek geraperz, and formed of ers and Qiu, to 


' i 
* 
9 7 
14 M 112 
9e , A. ing 
4 1 
5 1485 


ers ſimile or compariſon intended to illuſtrate 


* 
* + 
- 


ben of, without the form of compariſon. 


and comprehenſive Metaphors, which, beſides the illuſtration 
of the ſubje& they are intended to raiſe and improve, con- 
+ to us a freſh and lively image. 

etaphors never fail of being beautiful, wheri applied with 
nature, judgment, and a lively wit ; that is, when they are 
drawn from nature, and conne& ideas that have a due rela- 
tion to each other, and are not too much wreſtcd to a foreion 
ſenſe. But nothing is more abſurd, - then when theſe rules 
are tranſgreſſed, which is very often the caſe with our modern 
writers, | 
Cardinal Perron lays down this general rule for Metaphors, 
that they muſt always deſcend from the genus to the ſpecies, 
and never go backward from the ſpecies to the genus, 
Mr. Addiſon propoſes it, as a rule for writers, to imagine 
their Metaphors _— painted before them, and to view 
and examine the juſtneſs of their application and aſſemblage 
under theſe circumſtances, throwing every thing out of their 
writings, but what might be retained in the picture. Black- 


bas Claſſ. Trapp's Lett. Poet, 
ME TAPHRAST *, metaphraſtes, one who renders an author 


into another language word for word. 


The word is Greek weraPgarn;, and formed of nr and page, 
to relate. 


'A metaphraſe denotes ſomething more than either a para- 
phraſe or tranſlation, 


According to Baillet, a Metaphraſt implies a tranſlator, gloſ- 
ſator, and interpolator all together. | 


METAPHY*SICS *, metaphy/:ca, tranſnaturals, or ontology, a 


ſcience that treats of being as ſuch in the abſtract, or in ge- 
neral, not reſtrained to this or that ſpecies of it. 


The word is Greek wirz$romn, and formed off, beyond or 
above, and ng, nature. 


This ſcience is wholly converſant in the acts of the under - 
ſtanding, and it raiſes itſelf above the verge of ſenſe and mat- 


ter, applying itſelf only to beings ſeparated from their indivi- 


dual ſingularity, particularly beings purely ſpiritual. The 
end of this ſcience is the ſearch of pure and abſtracted truth. 
Ariſtotle ſeems to have been the firſt founder of this abſtract- 
ed method of reaſoning, and the conſideration of immaterial 
beings. Indced, Pythagoras, by his travels into Egypt, learn- 
ed the unity of the Godhead from the Hebrews, and taught it 
the Greeks : But he alſo borrowed moſt of the viſions of the 
Egyptians, as to ſpirits, which they inveſted with ſubtile bo- 
dies, and filled the world with their airy train. Plato took 
the ſame doctrine from Pythagoras, and Zeno afterwards 
tranſcribed it from Plato. 5 

Antiquity affords nothing on this ſubject compoſed with fo 
much ſtrength of reaſon, as Cicero's books of the nature of 
the gods. His ſentiments are as juſt, and his doctrine as 
good, as merely heathen theology could produce, | 
The chief modern works of this kind are thoſe of Deſcartes 
Malebranche, Dr. Willis, Locke, Dr. Moor, &c. 

If we are fo ſhort- ſighted in phyſical matters, which are near- 
er our ſenſe, and, in a manner, expoſed to our view, how 
much more muſt we be bewildered in our ſearch after ſpiri- 
tual abſtracted truths, in the conſideration of univerſals? This 
ſcience procceds in almoſt unknown paths, containing very 
few doctrines of allowed certaintv, few principles in which 
men are univerſally agreed, ſcarce any juſt definition, any 
exact diviſion, and, conſequently, affords Jarge matter for 
doubts and diſputes. Add to this the barbarous terms and 
perplexed reaſonings with which the ſchools have embarraſ- 
ſed this ſcience. 

We ought by no means to approve of the deſign and notion 
of ſome contemplative men, who would introduce too great 
a mixture of Metaphyſics into the ſubjects of religion, which 
ought to be treated with the moſt familiar plainneſs of method. 


METAPHY/ SICAL, whatever relates to n and it 


alſo denotes ſomething ſubtile, abſtract, and refined. 


META'PLASM *, metaplaſmus, in grammar, a change made 


in a word by adding, retrenching, or altering a ſyllable or 
letter therein. | 


* The word is Greek france, ſignifying the ſame thing, 
and derived from jperz and maugow, to form. 


META'STASIS *, in phyſic, a tranſpoſition and ſettlement of 


ſome humor or diſeaſe, on ſome other part. It alſo ſome- 
times denotes an alteration of a diſeaſe which is ſucceeded by 
a ſolution. | | 

* The word is Greek, and derived from rarer, to transfer. 
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METATA/RSIUS, in anatomy, a ſſeſuy mak lying under the 
ſole of the foat. one end it is fixed in the fore part of the 
great tuberoſity of. the os calcis, and, running forward from 


'» thence, it terminates in a ſhort tendon, which is fixed in the |. 
tuberoſity and poſterior, part of the lower ſide of the fifth bone 


of the metatarſus. 12 
Ihe Metatarſius moves the laſt bone of the metatarſus, much 
in the ſame manner as the metacarpius does that of the me- 
tacatpus. By this action it alſo draws the fourth bone along 
with it, and contracts the ſole of the foot, increaſing the 
. convexity of the upper fide, provided that the foot is not be- 
come inflexible by long 7 ſtreight ſhoes, by old age, 
or by any other conſtraint ar indiſpoſition. I inſlotu. 
METATARSUS *, in anatomy, the aſſemblage of ſmall 
bones, articulated to the tarſus at one end, and to the toes at 
the other. See LEG. 


The word is Greek, and formed of u and razoic, the tar- | 


ſus or ſole of the foot. 


META/THESIS *, tranſþaſgtion, in grammar, a figure where- 
by the letters or ſyllables of a word are tranſpoſed out of their 
natural order, as i pra inſtead of præi, Evandre for Evander, 
&c. | | 

* The word is Greek, and formed of prari9nu, to tranſpoſe 
or ſhift. ' 


 MgTaTHEs1s, in phyſic, the removing morbific cauſes, when 


they cannot be evacuated, to places where they are leſs injuri- 
ous. Thus the Metatheſis of a cataract is made by the de- 
preſſion thereof, ſo that it may no longer intercept the rays 
of light. 
METEMPSY/CHOSIS *, in antiquity, the doctrine of tranſ- 
migration, which ſuppoſes that human ſouls, upon their leav- 
ing the body, become the ſouls of ſuch kinds of brutes as they 
moſt reſemble in their manners. 
„The word is Greek, and derived from ara and iwuyiu, to 
animate. | 
Pythagoras and his followers held, that the ſouls of vicious 
men were impriſoned in the bodies of miſerable beaſts, there 
to do penancg for feveral ages; at the expiration of which, 
they returned again to animate men : But that, if they had 
lived virtuouſly, ſome happier brute, ort even a human crea- 
ture, was to be their lot. What led Pythagoras into this 
opinion, was the perſuaſion he had, that the ſoul was not of 
a periſhable. nature; whence he concluded, that it muſt re- 
move into ſome other body, upon its abandoning this. Reu- 
chlin maintains, that the Metempſychoſis of Pythagoras im- 
plied nothing more than a ſimilitude of pos and deſires 
formerly exiſting in ſome perſon deceaſed, ad now reviving 
in another alive. The tranſmigration of ſouls was the prin- 


cipal maxim of 1 — philoſophy. He had borrowed | 


it either from the Egyptians, or Brachmans of India. This 
philoſopher boaſted, that he had remembered in what bodies 


bee had been before he was Pythagoras : But he went no far- 


ther back than the ſiege of Troy. Empedocles, his diſciple, 
compoſed a genealogy of his ſoul ſtill more extravagant. 

In neceſſary conſequence of the Metempſychoſis, Pythagoras 
held it as one of the capital points of his moral doCtrine, that 
a man committed a great crime, when he killed and eat ani- 
mals, as thereby cutting the throat of another ſelf. 

The doctrine of tranſmigration is very ancient in the eaſt ; 
it ſtill ſubſiſts in India and China, and is the fundamental 
principle of the religion of thoſe countries. 

The moſt famous of the Jewiſh doctors held the Metempſy- 
choſis, and it appears to have been a very common opinion 
among the Jews in our Saviour's time, ſome taking Jeſus 


Chriſt to be John the Baptiſt, others Elias, others Jeremiah, 
&c. 
METE/MPTOSIS *, in chronology, denotes the ſolar equa- 


tion neceſſary to prevent the new moon from happening a day 
too late. 


* The word is Greck, and derived from ure, after, and xα⁰ . 


to fall. 


It ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from proemptoſis, which ſigni- 
fics the lunar equation neceſſary to prevent the new moon 
from happening a day too ſoon; 

The new moon's running a little backwards, that is, com- 
ing a day too ſoon at the end of 312 years, by the proemp- 
toſis a day is added every ene and another every 2400. 
On the other hand, by the Metemptoſis, a biſſextile is ſup- 
preſſed each 134 years, that is, thrice in 400 years. "Theſe 
alterations are never made but at the end of each century. 
There are 3 rules for making this addition or ſuppreſſion, and, 
conſequently, for changing the index of the epacts. 1. 
When there is a Metemptoſis without a proemptoſis, the 
next following index muſt be taken. 2. When a proempto- 
fis is without a Metemptoſis, the next ſuperior index is to be 
taken. 3. When there is both or neither, the ſame index is 
preſerved. 

Clavius has calculated a cycle of 301800 years, at the end of 
which period, the {ame indices return in the ſame order. See 
EPACT:. 

ME/TEOR *, in phyſiology, a changeable, moveable, im- 
perfect mixt body, or reſemblance of one, appearing in the 


| /gnepus or 


22 
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atmoſphete, and formed out of the matter of 
clements, altered little by the aBtion of the hee”, 
* The word is derived from the Greek yi, * | 
things high raiſed. 5 which brate 
Meteors are = 3 kinds; | 
ETEORS, that conſiſt of a Fax 
ſet on fire, ſuch as lightning, thunder, de. hunden foe 
Aerial or airy Mx TEORS, conſiſt of flatulent and fear 
＋ — 5 winds. PIO ex. 
Keous Or watery MIETEORS, are com 
variouſly ſeparated and condenſed bo beg water Particle 
clouds, rain, bail, ſnow, Kc. ald, fuck 1 
Dr. Woodward thinks that the matter of M 
great meaſure of a mineral nature ; the 9 is in 
tained in the ſtrata of the earth being raiſed by tie fie . 
ous. heat, together with the vapours ari © lubterrare. 
_-_ peru, » oO ſtrata, eſpecially at fu 
un's heat is cient to penetrate the exteri 
earth, and to make room for their eſcape bn - N 
_— — — and other volatile — der 
es ſorm various Meteors : ben. 
the air. 15 wy TER m—— Ne 2 
METEORO/LOGY *, the doctrine of 
origin, kinds, phænomena, &c. m— an to ther 
s *® The word is Greek, and derived 
| aiyw, to account for. * maren, 1 
METEO ROSCOPE “, an inſtrument uſed amons wong 
mathematicians, for obſerving and determining the 40 cier: 
1 and a — 25 — the heavenly bodies. MY 
e word is Greek, and derived from gerte ; 
lo, to view. "A bs, den. 
F *, a ſort of drink ꝑrepared from water 2: 
oney. I 
0 The word is Welch medirglin, which ſignifies the ſame i 
The beſt way of making it is as follows; put as much þ 2 
runffing from the comb into ſpring water, as that wha 
honey 18 — diſſolved, an egg will not fink to the hs 
tom, but be juit ſuſpended therein. Boil this liquor for 5 
hour, or more, till the egg ſwim above the liquor about ts 
breadth of a groat ; when very cool, it may be barrels 4 
adding to each 15 gallons, an ounce of ginger, 23 *. 
mace and cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all ef 
pounded : A ſpoonful of yeſt may be added to the buno-h . 
to promote the fermenting. When it has done workis.» » 
_—_ be cloſe ſtopped, and, after it has ftood a month, — 
METHOD “, methodus, the art of diſpoſing things in ſuch: 
manner, as they may be eaſily comprehended, either to di. 
cover the truth which we ourſelves are ignorant of, or to 6 
monſtrate it to others, when known. 
. 208 word is Greck id., and derived of uu and 1}, 
way. 
Gaſſendus divides Method, with regard to its object, into the 
Method of invention or diſcovering a truth unknown, the Me 
thod of judging of a propoſition propoſed, and the Method & 
demonſtration or exhibiting it to another, 
Method, with regard to the order of procedure, is uſually d- 
vided into the method of reſolution or analytic Meth, 
whereby we proceed from ſome general known truth to 6 
thers which belong to ſome particular thing; and into the 
Method of compoſition or ſynthetic Method, in which. ws 
propoſe ſome certain general truths irom which we proc 
particular truths. 
If, in the Method of reſolution, we lay down any axioms, ! 
is not immediately in the beginning, but as they are four 
neceſſary in the diſquiſition; but the caſe is otherwile ia ue 
Method of compoſition. h 
In both theſe Methods, no propoſition ſhould be acmittes's 
true, which is not evident. 2. That the connexion di d 
following propoſition with the foregoing be lixewite ce 
dent in every ſtep. | 
The laws of the ſynthetic Method will be beſt crawn en 
mathematicians, as, 1. To offer nothing but what is cd. 
ed in terms perfectly underſtood. 2. Ta build only on c 
principles. 3. To prove demonſtratively all ther ce, 
quences, namely, by definitions that have been laid dm 
axioms that have been granted, and propoſitions that 393 
been already proved; which become principles to ting 
follow them. 
MEeTHoD, in mathematics, more peculiarly denotes cc 
particular proceſſes for ſolving problems. I 
ME THODISTS, methzdici, a ſect of ancient phyſicians, | 
reduced the whole art of healing to a few common prime.” 
or appearances. ; Tie 
They were called Theſſalici, as being the followers CY 
ſalus. Galen ſtrenuoufly oppoſed them, and ſcruple? mn 
aſſert, that the methodical hereſy ruined every thüg s 
in the art of phyſic. we” 
ME'TOCHE *, in the ancient architecture, denotes, Ex 
ing to Vitruvius, the interval between the dentils. dee = 
TICLES. 4 
„Ihe word is Greek, and derived from yrix# d — 
with, and that from r and , to havx. Bok 
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Un obſerves, that in an ancient MS. the word metatome 
ound for Metoche : Hence Daviler concludes, that it ſhould, 
5 . 


, . 

be MIC Cycle, in chronology, the lunar perigd of 10 years; 
MET ed from its inventor Meton, an Athenian. 

ſocal the Metonic cycle is completed, the new and full 

Wane return on the ſame-day of the month, but not on the 

ee bog, 35 Meton and the primitive fathers thought, See 

the moon. | 

*, metonymia, in rhetoric, a trope that con- 

METC g MY of names, or putting the effect for the cauſe," 
Aale 2 the adjunct, and vice verſa. 

e Une word is Greek Hsu, and formed of pure, beyond - 
„a name. 
are four kinds of Metonymy, when the inventor is 
r ſor the thing invented ; the thing containing for the thing 
"ntained 3 — 8 for the Cauſe ; and, laſtly, the ſign for 
e 

1270 5 , metopa, in architecture, the ſquare ſpace between 
he trig)yphs in the Doric ſrieze. 

. The word is Greek, and derived from era and inn, a hole 
or cavity, as the triglyphs are ſuppoſed to be joilts chat fill 
the apertures. 

The antients adorned theſe parts with carved works or paint- 

* repreſenting the heads of oxen, veſſels, and other uten- 

#1: uſed in their facrifices. 

Gai METOPE, a ſpace ſomewhat leſs than half a Metope, in 

'he corner of a Doric frieze. ; : 

TOO SCO PN *, mete ;/copia, the art of diſcovering the 

&ofition of perſons by 1 pecting their features, and the lines 

in their foreheads. 

* The word is Geeks and formed of juirwrw, the forehead, and 


crerie, 10 


This is no more than a branch of phyſiognomy, which is an 


extremely precarious, if not a vain ſcience, 


feet of a proper length: © - _ 
* The word is de rĩved from the Greek uirzy, meaſure. 
METRICAL Verſes, thoſe verſes that conſiſt of a determinate 
nember of long and ſhort ſyllables. 
METRICE, metrica, that part of poetry which is converſant 
about the quantities of ſyllables, feet, &c. | 
METROCO/MIA “, in antiquity, denotes the head village 
that had others under its juriſdiction, where the chorepiſcopus, 
or rural dean, uſually had his reſidence, 
* The word is Greek, and formed of uyry, mother, and xj», 
a village or diſtrict. | 
METROPOLIS “, the capital of a country or province. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of ywyry, mother, and ws, 
a city, as being the mother or head, as it were, of all the reſt. 
It alſo denotes an archiepiſcopal church. 
METROPO/LITAN, denotes either the archbiſhop, or his 
cathedral church, 
A Metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his ſuffragans, 


and appeals from ſentences pronounced by other ſuftragans that 
ze brought before the Metropolitan. 


MEZZANINE ®, "mezzanine, in architecture, denotes an attic 
or little ſtory contrived occaſionally. over the firſt for a ward- 
tobe, &c. $ 6%, 


Ide word is borrowed from the Italian mezzanini, which ſig 
nifes thoſe little windows that ſerve to illuminate an attic or 

| _ entreſole, 

NZZ O- TINTO , in ſculpture, a particular manner of en- 

gaving figures on copper. See ENGRAVING, 


* The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies half painted. 


MIASMA, denotes ſuch particles as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
Glempered, putriſying, or poiſonous bodies. 
* The word is Greek, and derived from ua, to contaminate 
or defile. 
ICHAELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael the arch-angel, be- 
115 the 29th of September. 
ICROCOSM , is chiefly applied to man, who is called the 
nie world, P way of eminence, as being an epitome of all 
lat is wonderful in the great world or macrocoſm. 
v The word is Greek UK; K TD, and formed of tuxęés, little, 
F and z:74u8-, the world. | | 
UCROGRAPHY *, micrographia, a deſcription of the parts 


| 232 of objects that are too ſmall to be viewed 
Fnout the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 


, Nh word is Greek turfeytapla, and formed of pwirges, little, 

1080 Nabe. to write. 

* *, an aſtronomical machine, which, by 
* crew, meaſures extremely {mall diſtances in the 
ens, &c. to a great degree of accuracy. In ſome Microme- | 
a1 inch is divided into 2800 parts, and in others more. 


* 
= N is Greek, and derived from unis, little, and urge, 


2 } r * - . . 2 . 
to! "hftanding the invention of the Micrometer is aſcribed 
bliſs ens, Auzout, and Picard, the two latter having 


A in 1666, yet Mr. Townley, in the Philoſophi- 
one, reclaims it for one of our countrymen, Mr. 


TRE“, meter, metrum, in poetry, denotes a ſyſtem of | 


| "a 
2 
Gaſcoyne. He relates that, from ſome papers of this gentle- 
man, he learned, that, beſore our civil wars, he had invented 
a Micrometer, and had made uſe of it for ſome years, in 
taking the diameters of the planets, diſtances upon land, the 
moon's diſtance, &c. | 
Conſtruftion and uſe of the MickomtTeErR, The Micrometer 
conſiſts of a graduated circle (plate XLII. fig. 12.) of a ſcrew 
g 0, and its index gr. The threads pf the ſcrew are ſuch, 
that 50 make the length of one inch exactly. When it is to 
be uſed, the point e is ſet to the fide of the part to be mea- 
ſured, and then the index is turned about with the finger, till 
the eye perceives the point has juſt paſſed over the dia metet 
of the part; then the number of turns, and parts of a turn, 
ſhewn by the graduated circle, will give the dimenſions in 
8 of an inch, as we ſhall ſhew by the following example: 
uppoſe it required to meaſure the diameter of an human hair, 
and I obſerve the index is turned juſt once round, while the 
point o paſſes over it. Then it is plain the diameter of the 
hair in the image is , of an inch. Now if the microſcope 
magnifies 6 times, or makes the image 6 times larger in 
diameter than the object, then is the diameter of the hair 
itſelf but 3 of , that is, but s part of an inch. 
Alſo, it is to be obſerved, that as there are 10 large diviſions, 
and 20 ſmall ones, on the Micrometer plate, ſo each of thoſe 
ſmall diviſions are the „ of , or the +y,;, part of an inch, 
Therefore, if, in meaſuring any part of an object, you obſerve 
how many of theſe ſmaller diviſions are pafled over by the in- 
dex, you will have fo many I000dth parts of an inch for the 
meaſure required. All which is ſo plain, that nothing can be 
ſaid to illuſtrate the matter, 
MICROSCOPE “, an optical inſtrument, whereby very mi- 
nute objects are repreſented extremely large and diſtinct, ac- 
cording to the laws of refraction. 


The word is Greck, and compounded of jxg);, ſmall, and 
cri, to view. 

Microſcopes are of two kinds, ſimple and compound. The 
firſt ſort conſiſts of one glaſs z the other of two or more. 
The ſimple Microſcope is no other than a convex lens, 
through which objects appear magnified, 
An object ſeen through this Microſcope appears magnified 
nearly in that proportion which the diſtance, at which an ob- 
jet would be ſeen diſtinctly with the naked eye, bears to the 
focal diſtance of the Microſcope, "Thus, 
Let AB (plate XLII. fig. 8.) repreſent the Microſcope, CD an 
object placed at the focal diſtance of parallel rays, or ſomething 
nearer, that the rays of the fame pencil may be parallel to 
each other, or rather diverging, in a ſmall e, when they 
enter the eye (this circumſtance being requiſite to diſtinct vi- 
ſion :) And let the Microſcope be fo {mall, that all the ravs 
that paſs through it from the object may enter the pupil of the 
eye L F at the ſame time, when placed cloſe to it, as in the 
figure (for, unleſs it be ſo ſmall, it will ſcarce magnify ſuffi- 
ciently to obtain the name of a Microſcope.) Things being 
thus diſpoſed, the angle under which this object appears will 
be G IH, or CID; but this is nearly the ſame it would 
have app.ared under, had there been no Microſcope inter- 
poſed, Notwithſtanding which, the object is properly enouzh 
ſaid to appear — by this Microſcope, becauſe, with- 
out that, it could not have been ſcen diſtinctly at fo ſmall a 
diſtance from the eye, but muſt have been ſituated 8 or 10 
inches from it; and, therefore, ſince objects appear under a 
larger angle, the nearer they are to the naked eye, this object 
appears larger, or is magnified by means of the Microſcope, 
in proportion as it is ſeen diſtinctly at a leis diſtance with -it 
than without it ; that is, nearly as the focal diſtance of the 
Microſcope is to that at which objects are ſeen diſtinctly with 
the naked eve. 
An object will alſo appear diſtin, though it be ſituated at a 
a very ſmall diſtance from the eye, by being viewed through a 
ſmall hole in a piece of paper: But then this hole mutt be 
made ſo very ſmall, that, unle(> the objcct be {trongly illumi- 
nated, it will appear very obſcurely throuyh it. 
The form of a compound Migoſcope 15 exprefict in {plate 
XLII. fig. 9.) where A B reprefents a ſnl! convex lens, 
whoſe focal diſtance is ſuch, iat rays flowing from the point 
C may be collected in D; and E is a larger lens, whoſe fo- 
cus of parallel rays coincides with the point 1); and FG re- 
preſents an eye fo ſituated, that rays proceeding from an ab- 
ject at K L may enter the pupil of it, after having paſſed 
through both glaſſes. Things being diſpoſed in this manner, 
the object K L will appear magnified and alſo diſtinct, 
For, firſt, let RCS repreſent a pencil of rays lowing from 
the point C, theſe will meet their axis again in the point D 
by ſuppoſition, and, croffing there, will enter the lens EF 
diverging from its focus of parallel rays, and will therefore 
enter the pupil of the eye in directions parallel to each other, 
and concur upon the retina at Q the object will there- 
fore appear diſtinct, 
Secondly, a pencil of rays flowing from another point of the 
object, as L, will meet their axis in M, and diverging from 
thence will, after being refracted by the lens E F, become 
parallel with reſpect to each other; but, with reſpect to the 
former, they will converge, becauſe, with regard to them, they 
diverged before they paſſed through the lens EF tom I, a 
point more diſtant than its-focus of parallel rays. They will 
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It may be remarked here, that, when we view an object thro” 
nan inſtrument of this kind, we are then in reality looking at 
tze image of that object through a ſingle Microſcope, Thus, it 


ve ſee through che lens or fingle Microſcope EF; fo that the 
addition of the glaß A B is only that we may have an image 
That glaſs A B, which is ſituated next the object, is called the 


Catadiaptric MtcRoscope, is that which performs its effects 


_ 7 - 


vonſeg ently croſs them at ſome diſtance from it, ſuppoſe at 
H, w * upil of an eye being placefl to receive them, 
the point L wil be repreſerited at O. And for the like. rea- 
ſon, the point K being Teprefented at P, the object will be 
ſeen under the angle P 0 or E HF, which is much larger 
than that underwhich it would have appeared to the naked eye.. 


is MN the image of the object K L, formed by the concur- 


rence of the rays of each pencil in their reſpective foci, which 
of the object to look at, larger than the object itſelf. 
objea-glafs 5 that which is placed next the eye, the eye-} 
laſs, ['} 
In ſome Microſcopes thete is a third glaſs placed between the 


object- glaſs and the image, and is called a middle-glafs. This 
is placed there only to bring the rays to a focus the ſooner, 


in order that the image may fall nearer the object · glaſs than it | 


otherwiſe would do. 


The proportion of magnifying, in a Microſcope of this kind, is | 
nearly in a ratio compounded of the proportion which the dif: 


tance of the image from the objeQ-glaſs bears to its diſtance 
from the eye-glaſs, and of that which the diſtance of the ob+ 
ject from the eye bears to its diſtance from the object- glas. 


by reflection and refraction jointly ; for it is conſtructed with 
a ſmall ſpeculum fe d (plate XLII. fig. 10.) whoſe focus is 
at Y; and it is plain that, if a ſmall object a b be placed a 
little farther from the ſpeculum than the focus 7, there will be 
formed a large image thereof A B; which image will be in- 
verted, and in proportion to the object as the diſtance Ce to 
the diſtance fe, as when an object- lens was uſed, 

Part of this image is viewed by an eye-glaſs FD, which is or 
ought to be a meniſcus, as here repreſented ; becauſe, the 
image being formed by reflection, it will be more perfect, and 
admit of a deeper charge in the eye-glaſs DF; and thoſe of 
the meniſcus form are beſt for this purpoſe, becauſe the er- 
rors of the rays, and, e the confuſion cauſed there- 
by, in the refraction made at the convex ſurface, are in a 
great meaſure rectiſied by the contrary refraction at the con- 
cave ſurface, as is eaſy to underſtand from the nature of re- 
fracted light. 

Another ſort of catoptric or reflecting Microſcope is conſtruct- 
ed with two ſpeculums, a bed and AB CD (plate XLII. 
fig. 13.) with a central hole in each. The large ſpeculum is 
concave, the other convex, and both of equal ſphericity. 
They have their focus at one inch diſtance, and placed at 
the diſtance of 1% inch from each other, that ſo an object O P 
Q, being placed a little before the ſmall ſpeculum, might be 
nearer to the large one than its center E. 

This being the caſe, the rays P A, PD, which flow from the 
pdint P to the ſpeculum AD, will be reflected towards a fo- 
cus p, where an image ep g would be formed, if the rays 
were not intercepted by the convex ſpeculum a b; and, the 
point p being nearer than its focus f, the rays A a, Dd, which 
tend towards it, will be reflected to a focus P, where the laſt 
image O P © will be formed, to be viewed by the eye-glaſs 
G, tranſmitting parallel rays to the eye at J. 

The power of magnifying in this Microſcope is thus eſtima- 
ted. (I.) The object OP ſeen from the vertex V of the 
fpeculum A D is to the ſame ſeen at the diſtance of 6 inches 
from the naked eye as 6 to V P, or as * (2.) The firſt. 
image / (to be conſidered now as a virtual object) ſeen 
from the vertex V of the mirrour A D, is to the ſame ſeen 
from the vertex v of the mirrour a d, as vp to V p, or as 


ks 4 (3.) Laſtly, the image O P A, ſeen from the vertex 


— 


v of the ſpeculum a d, is to the ſame ſeen through the eye- 


glaſs G, as G to Pv, ro as 34. Where the whole mag- 


nifying power is as 17 * 5 oF ak to 1, This contrivance 
we owe to Dr. Smith of Cambridge. 

But a better form and eaſier method of conſtructing a catop- 
tric Microſcope, with two reflecting mirrours, is that which 
follows. ABCD E F (plate XLII. fg. 11.) is a caſe or tube, 
in one end of which is placed a concave ſpeculum G H, with 
a hole I K in the middle; the center of this ſpeculum is at c, 
and its focus at O, fo that VO = Oc. At the open end of 
the tube is placed a ſmall convex ſpeculum d e f, on a foot e F, 
by which it is moveable nearer to or farther from the larger 
ſpeculum G H, as occaſion requires. 

If now the object a b be poſited in the center c of the large 
ſpeculum, the image thereof 45 will be formed in the place; 
and this conſideration 1s all the reaſon of this form of a Mi- 
croſcope ; for if now we look upon the image à b, as an ob- 
ject nearer to the convex ſpeculum df than its focus 7, it is 
lain a larger image A B will be formed thereby at the focus 
C, or that the rays cG, cH, proceeding from any point c in 


2 
W 9 


| 


the object a b, will be refleted back upon themſelves, as be- 


1s the beſt method which nature will adm? ef "et, x 


| fig. 15.) a ſquare frame of mahogany to be — 1 


on its periphery on the outſide, denord by with + gd 


frame. In the middle of the collar is fix 


the object to a due diſtance from the focus. 70 


MC 


ing gerpendiculdr- to the, ſpecylum.; ut-the x 


meeting with, or impinging on, the Tea 
ſpeculum df, will, as they tend to a point. ite & 


r MicroscorPe (ſaid to be the invent; Up 
from whom, at leaſt, it had its name) is — Cena, 
provement in optics, and deſerves to be dbu in 


: of ; 
focus f, be reflected to a focus C. COIN eater thn 


x . * it of, of | 

niſh, for magnifying and exhibiting v Ut au fi. 

objects to the view of ſpectators. er 
is inſtrument conſiſts of ſeveral parts, vig. 4 


ter of a window, by means of the ſcrews 1, 1 
is applied a circular collar, of the ſame : 


To this 


it 
lar is connecte a cat- gut to the * 9. This ca: 
part, which is 1 — by the 2 74 the um 
pat, of the collar, on the outſide, is faft by On on 
looking-glaſs G, in a proper frame, to which 2 binge, 
jointed wire 6, 7; by which means, and the * or 
may be made to ſtand in an angle more or leſs incline) 33 
ed | 

near two inches in diameter; the end of — *. btak 0 
fide, has a convex. lens 5 to collect the dr ON * 
it by the glaſs G, and converging them towards ma 
the other part, where D is a tube ſlidin . 


focus in 
S in and out to 2448 
of another tube F is ſcrewed one of Wilſon's fingle po; 
Microſcopes, containing the object to be ified in — 
and by the tube F, fliding on the ſmall end E A 
1 1 to a due focal diſtance. | 

is inſtrument has been contrived very co EOF 

veral difterent forms ; but we ſhall het * 14 
ing by a diagram. AB (fg. 14.) is a ſection of the — 
ſhutter of a dark room, CD of the frame contain 10 i 5 
tric ball EF; in the forepart whereof is ſcrcvef d. 
GIKH, at one end of which is a lens G H, which, by . 
verging the ſun-beams into a narrow compaſs, does 2 
enlighten the ſmall object 4 6, placed on a flip of my 
otherwiſe, in the part of the tube N Q, where a fit is m4 
on each fide for that purpoſe. Within this tube there Ki 
another L m M, which contains a ſmall magnifying lens 5 
By moving the exterior tube IG H K one way and the 0 
ther, the glaſs G H will be brought to receive the rays of N 
ſun directly, and will therefore moſt intenſely illuminate th 
object ab, The other tube L M, being ſlid backwards 2 
forwards, will adjuſt the diſtance of the ſmall lens mr, b 
the image of the object a h ſhall be made very diſtinct, on the 
oppolite fide of the room at OP; and the magnitude df the 
image will be to that of the object, as the diſtance from the 
lens ; 7 is to the diſtance of the object from it, as is evidert 
from the figure. | 
Thus, for example, ſuppoſe the focal diſtance of the lens nr 
ta be one inch = 7, and let the diftance at which it is placed 
from the object be 1, 1 = 4; then, if the lens be doodle wn! 
* convex, as uſual, the diſtance of the image will de 
—= F 110; therefore, the image will be 110 tine 
larger than the object in its linear dimenhons, and 110x119 
= 12100 times larger in ſurface ; and ſolidity it will be 
110 X 110 X 110 = 13331000 times larger than the objs. 
If the lens, inſtead of one inch, were but half an inch focal 
diſtance, then would the diameter of the image be twice u 
large, or 220 times larger than the object; and the ſuperics 
four times larger, viz. 4 X 12100 = 48400; and the (olds 
ty 8 times larger, viz. 8 x 1331000 = 10648000, that 1, 
above ten millions of times larger than the object. 
Once more for very ſmall objects we may uſe a lens; cf 
inch focal diſtance, and then the image, at the ſame diſtance 
as before, will be in diameter 4 x 110 = 440 times large 
than the object; in ſuperficies, 16 x 12100 = 19 boo time 
larger; and, conſequently, any ſolid ſmall object wi, 2 
the diſtance of 9 feet 2 inches, by means of a lens: inch ho 
cal diſtance, be magnificd above 85 millions of times. 
Or more directly thus: Let the focal diſtance of the wy ; 
convex mr be j r, and let the diſtance at which the N. 


age is formed be 12 feet, or 144 inches 


= 4 = o, 2504, which therefore may be taken for ; on 


art 


will it be in diameter, and in ſurface it will be 576 57% © 


331776 times larger, and in ſolidity it will ba FOX. ths 


optics, MFR 
If the linear dimenſions of the image be nicely Amen 
aſſiſtant, with a graduated ſcale of equal parts, * . ; 
of the object will be known of courſe from the Ang fol 
the image and object from the lens; and in exe yl wel 
objects, ſuch as the pores of cork, the E ee 
animalcula in ſemine, &c, there is no other a 19 


IMTL 


int dem lo well: and thus the folar Microſcope becomes a 


v ter inthe laſt degree of poſſible menſuration. 


ißce and conveniency of this ſolar Microſcope | 
The, — of the glaſs G the oblique rays of the fun are 
is. 


MIL 


on of the puſtules produced by a matter duly diſpoſed. Veſica- 
rories are allo highly efficacious, not only in diminiſhing the 
ſerum, but alſo in preventing coagulations, by means of the 
volatile ſalt they contain, he paſſions of the mind are to be 


made 20 2 ſtraight along the dark room le] to the floor, [ guarded againſt, and reſt in bed is alſo to be preſcribed. 


are reflected to the lens D, and from thence 
G dy — E to illuminate the 1 * to be magnihed ; 
co" the beam of light goes from C to E in the direction pa- 
N the floor, inſtead of falling on it in the direction 8 G. 
ral he pulley 4, 5 (fr. 15.) the 17 is turned directly to 
By ſun, and by the jointed wire and ſcrew at H it is elevated 
PRES N fa as to bring the glaſs into the poſition A B 
ne, where the angle of incidence A C'S (fig. 16) is equal 
on angle of reflection B CE. Mr. Liberklum, a Pruſſian 
* deman, was the firſt who invented this method of magni- 
72 jechs, but without the looking-glaſs, which was after- 
Ng 0 to it. 
ic lanthorn is the ſame ; only here we make uſe of ſun- 
mb inſtead of candle-light, and the object and magnifying 
lens of the ſmalleſt ſrze. : s 
MID Heaven, medium cceli, in aftronomy, that point of the 
ecliptic which culminates or is in the meridian. 
MIDDLE Latitude, in navigation, is half the ſum of two given 
1 ſailing, denotes a method of working the ſeve- 
(al caſes in failing, nearly agreeing with Mercator's way, but 


G. 
MM DRIFF. in anatomy, the ſame with DIAPHRAGM, which 
IOSHIPMEN, officers on board a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when 
on duty, is, ſome on the quarter deck, others on the poop, 
&c 


They are to mind the braces, paſs the word of com- 
mand from the captain and other 1 officers. They all 
afiſt on occaſion in navigating the ſhip, ſtowing, rummaging, 


5 
2 are uſually gentlemen, who, having ſerved their time as 
volunteers, are upon their preferment. 

MIDSUMMER Day, the feſtival of St. John the Baptiſt, be- 
ing the 24th of June. 

MIGRATION, or tranſmigration, denotes the removal of any 
thing out of one place into another, particularly of colonies of 
people, birds, &c. into other countries. 

As to the migration of the ſouls of men into other animals. 
Se METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
The ſwallow, _ ſtork, crane, fieldfare, woodcock, night- 
ingale, &c. are birds of paſlage. 

. Derham obſerves two things remarkable in theſe creatures, 
1. That ſuch untaught unthinking birds ſhould know the 
proper times when to come, and when to go; as alſo, that 
ſome ſhould come when others go: And, 2. That they ſhould 
know what way to ſteer their courſe, and whither to go. 
Lud. de Beaufort remarks that birds in their Migration obſerve 
a wonderful order; they fly in troops over huge unknown re- 
gions without a compaſs, and they are peculiarly formed for 
long flights by the ſtructure of their parts. 
Mr. Willoughby thinks the ſwallows fly into Egypt and Ethi- 
opia. Olaus Magnus ſays they lurk in holes or under water. 

WILDEW, rubige, a kind of difeaſe in plants that ariſes from a 

yy moiſture, which falling on them, and continuing, by its 
Xr\mony corrodes the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plant and hin- 
ters the circulation of the nutritive ſap : Whereby the leaves 
fide, and the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. 
Cook and Mortimer take Mildew to be a clammy vapour ex- 
taled from plants and even the earth itſelf in cloſe ſtill weather; 
hanging thus in the lower regions, it condenſes and falls on 
the plants and fo ſtops up their pores. 

2 dews Mortimer takes to be the principal food of bees. 

IE, in geography, a long meaſure, whereby the Engliſh, &c. 
uſe 10 expreſs the diſtance between places. 

o ol different extent in different countries. The geometri- 
c or Kalian mile contains 1000 geometrical paces, mille paſ- 
l, from whence Mile is denominated. 

The Engliſh Mile conſiſts of eight furlongs ; cach furlong of 

e poles; and each pole of 163 feet. 

AR Fever, febris miliaris, in phyſic, a kind of fever ſo 
es irom the puſtules or veſicles which chiefl appear on the 

et Tenor parts of the body, in ſome meaſure — he 9 millet- 

2 29 This diſorder ought rather to be called the veſicular 

fer, becauſe the veſicles are at firſt full of a limpid, and, af- 

*W2rds, of a whitiſh and almoſt pearl- coloured ſerum. 

* r tever is of two kinds, ſimple and compound: The 

* s when none but Miliary puſtules appear; the compound 
e when, with the Miliary puſtules, there are interſperſed 


485 
ary puſtules, which, when appearing alone, are called 
The — 
de! following intentions of cure muſt be purſued in the ſim- 
* u tever ; the acidity of the blood and nervous fluid 
"ay corrected, and the animal ſpirits ſet at liberty, by 
0 1 medicines and eſpecially thoſe of the teſtaceous kind, 
* gente and continual diaphoretics. After theſe mea- 


ling upon it. Thus let A B (fig. 16.) denote the 
ing Klafs, and 8 C che rays of the ſun impinging upon it at 


The theory of this contrivance and the hen 


without the help of meridional parts. See Middle Latitude 


s for the cure of a compound Miliary fever, in caſes where 
Miliary puſtules accompany the meaſles and {mall-pox, pretty 
hot diaphoretic medicines are ſafer. than in the ſmall- pox 
appearing by themſelves. 14 
External cold or a cold regimen in any reſpe& are dangerous : 
For this reaſon hot opiates, ſuch as diaſcordium, &c. produce 
more happy effects than diacodium or laudanum, when the 
Miliary puſtules appear in conjunction with the ſmall-pox. 


| There are two conſequences of a Miliary fever that more fre- 


quently occur, namely,atumor of the inferior parts of the bod Ys 
= an hectic heat. | | 
he firſt is to be cured by exhibiting every night cathartic 
ls, O_o with opium or ſome =. Fol 85 


e tumor is without pail cathartics without opiates 
are to be uſed : Both the ſimple and cathartic ſpirits of ſcurvy- 


| graſs are of _— efficacy for removing this ſwelling ſubſe- 


uent to the Miliary fever, 

he method of treating an hectic heat, diminution of appetite 
and a defect of the vital ſpirits, is to give the patient every 
morning for ſome days ten or eleven grains of the ſalt of 
wormwood in a ſmall draught of ſpaw or bath water; and, 
if the ſpirits be highly defective, let him drink after it, by 
little and little, two pints of the ſame water. 
If a pain of the head he induced by the uſe of the ſalt of worm- 
wood, ſome lenitive medicine ſhould be exhibited every third 
or fourth day at bed-time. Sir D. Hamilton de febre miliari. 
See HUXHAM's Eſſay on fevers, pap. 85 & cg. 
M1L1aRy Glands, glandulz miliares, in anatomy, a great num- 

ber of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout the ſubſtance of the 
ſkin. See CUTIS and GLAND, | 
N denotes the body of chriſtians while here on 
Larth. 
MWLITARY, ſomething belonging to the ſoldiery or militia. 
Mr1L1iTARY Architecture, the fame with fortification. 
MiL1TARY Mt, the ſcience or art of making or ſuſtaining war 

to advantage. 
MILITARY Column, among the Romans. See COLUMN. 
MiL1iTARY Te/tament. See TESTAMENT. | 
MILITARY Ways, vie militares, the large Roman roads which 
Agrippa procured to be made through the empire in Auguſtus's 
time, for the marching of troops and conveying of carriages. 
Theſe were paved from the gates of Rome, to the utmoſt li- 
mits of the empire. 
MILFTIA *, in general, denotes the body of ſoldiers, or thoſe 
who make profeſſion of arms. 


The word is Latin, and formed of Miles, a ſoldier, which is 
derived from mille or mile, in regard each Roman tribe furniſhed 
a thouſand men ; ſo that whoever was of that number was 
called miles. 75 
In a more reſtrained ſenſe Militia denotes the trained bands of 
a town or country, who arm themſelves, upon a ſhort warning, 
for their own defence. So that Militia is oppoſed to regular 
or ſtated troops. I 
For the direction and command of the Militia, the king con- 
ſtitutes lords lieutenants of each county. ; 
MILK, lac, a white juice which nature prepares in the breaſts 
of women, and the udders of other animals, for the nouriſh- 
ment of their young. 
It is derived from the pure chyle, conveyed by the arteries to 
the breaſts, and without any other coction filtred through the 
glands of which they conſiſt, without undergoing any conſi- 
derable change. 
Milk is a compoſition of three different parts, butyrous, caſe- 
ous, and ſerous : The butyrous parts are the cream and oil 
that ſwim a- top; the ye are the groſſer parts and thoſe 
that coagulate and are made into cheeſe : Ihe ſerous are pro- 
perly a lymph and make whey. | 
By their own Milk, all the known lactiferous animals are 
nouriſhed, both male and female; and ſrom this alone every 
ſuch animal prepares all the other parts both the ſolid and 
fluid, by means of the vital actions. It is alſo certain that men 
may live for years upon Milk alone and perform all the actions 
of life, and have all the ſolid and fluid parts of their bodies 
erfectly elaborated. : ; 
[he human Milk is very ſweet and thin; the next is that of 
. aſſes, then that of mares, then that of goats, and laſtly of cows : 
Whence it is preſcribed in this order to conſumptive perſons 
of weak viſcera. 
Dr. Cheyne extols a Milk diet in his writings, particularly his 
method of cure in diſeaſes of body and mind, his eſſays on the 
out, health, and long life, &c. which ſee. 
he beſt of all other Milks is human Milk, fince it is moſt 
adapted to our natures ; for which reaſon it is always to be 
preferred to the Milk of other animals. It ought to be furniſhed 
by a ſound woman, who uſes due exerciſe, obſerves a laudable 
regimen, and is in the flower of her age. It is alſo beſt when 
the breaſts are drawn four or five hours after cating ; for then 
the chyle is changed into concocted Milk, and begins to aſſume 
the nature of the human fluids. 


res are te a 
de taken, we muſt wait a proper time for the erupti- 


Milk of the Men, or fluor of filver, in natural hiſtory, a white, 
porous, 
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porous, friable, inſipid earth, frequently found in form of a 
 farinaceous 
. unlike foſſile agaric. 


It is chiefly found in ſilver mines, and is ſuppoſed to be a fluor 


Mils he, 5 Falpburi chemiſtry, a preparation of 
ILK of ſulphur, lac 5, in iſtry, a on 
len hur and ſalt of tartar, which is ſometimes preſcrib- 
ed as a ſudorific. dee SULPHUR. 

Virgin's Milk, lac virginale, a kind of coſmetic made of ſugar of 
lead or roch-alum, ſpring-water, litharge, and _ oiled 
and ſtrained, in order to check pimples, &c. on the ſkin. by 
its cooling reſtringent properties. But ſuch things are danger- 
ous, as they hinder cutaneous perſpiration, &c. 

MPLKY Way, via laflea, See GALAXY. , 


powder, but ſometimes concreted into a —_—— 


MILL, properly denotes a machine for grinding ; but more ge- 


nerally it denotes all ſuch machines whoſe action depends uo- 
on a circular motion. Ihe. various kinds may be reduced to 
wind-Mills, water-Mills, and hand-Mills, under the laſt of 

- which are compriſed thoſe worked by horſes, &c. ö 

Water-MiLLs, are thoſe turned by the force or fall of a river, of 

which there are two kinds ; thoſe where the force of the water 
is applied above the wheel are called over-ſhot, and thoſe where 
it is applied below the wheel, are called under-ſhot. See 
WATER-AAill. 

Winp-Milts, are thoſe which are turned by the force of the 
wind. See WIND-M4//. 

Hand-Mi1LlLs, are thoſe kept in motion by the hand, or by the 

force of horſes or other beaſts. 

M111, alſo denotes any machine, which, when moved by ſome 
external force, makes a violent impreſſion on things applied 

. thereto. 

Fulling-M1LLs, are machines moved by water which raiſe and 
let fall large wooden piſtons in peels or troughs, in order to 
full and ſcower woollen ſtuffs. | 

Paper-MiLL. See PAPER-Aill. 

MILL, in coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the laminæ or 
plates of CEE and to give them the proper thickneſs, hard- 
neſs, and conſiſtence, before they be ſtruck or ſtamped. See 
COINING. 

Forge-M1LLs, are machines turned by water, which raiſe and let 
fall one or more huge hammers, to beat and form the iron 
into bars, anchors, and other maſhve works. 

Gunpowder-M1L1., is that uſed to pound and beat together the 
ingredients whereof gun-powder is compoſed. 

Sawing-Mi1t1, is a machine turned by the water, which ſaws 

ſeveral planks or boards at the ſame time. 
Theſe are common in France, eſpecially in Dauphine. They 
were lately prohibited in England, where they were begun to 
be introduced; becauſe it was apprehended they would have 
ruined the ſawyers, which would certainly have been the con- 
ſequence. 

Sugar-M1LL, a machine which ſerves to bruiſe the ſugar-canes, 
_ expreſs the liquor or juice contained in them. See SUGAR- 

Jill. | 

MILLE/PEDES, wood lice, ſows, or church bugs, in natural 
hiſtory, are ſmall inſets of an oblong figure, and of a 
dark bluiſh livid grey-colour ; but they can occaſionally roll 
themſelves up into the form of a ball, which they frequently 
do, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken, when they might have 
eſcaped by running. 

Their antennæ are ſhort ; their legs are alſo ſhort but nume- 
rous, each having fourteen pair of them; theſe however are 
not enough to intitle it fairly to the appellation of Millepedes 
or thouſand feet, eſpecially when the authors who gave it 
ought to have known that there were two other genera of ani- 
mals, every ſpecies of which had a much hetter title to ſuch a 
name; theſe are the ſcolopendrz and iuli, the former of which 
have at leaſt an hundred pair, and the latter often a hundred 
and twenty. The Millepedes, or, as it is much more proper- 
ly called by others, oniſcus, is of the ſame claſs with theſe 
two animals; it is one of the aphera of Linnæus, and of the 
inſecta pedata, non alata, of Ray, | 

They are found in great plenty with us, and that generally un- 
der old logs of wood, or large ſtones, or between the bark and 
e wood of decayed trees; they are a very favourite morſel 
wur many of the larger animals, and, if nature had not in- 
ſtructed them to live in this concealed manner, the whole race 
of them would ſoon have been extinct. 

Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent ; they diſ- 
folve viſcous humors, and are good in all obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and have been by {ome writers celebrated as a 
remedy for the ſtone, which it is pretended they have a power 
of reducing to a mucilage, and carrying off; but this is of the 
number of thoſe praiſes of medicines which redound very little 
to the praiſe of thoſe who gave them. "They are often tound 
to be of fervige in aſthma's, and great good has been done 
by a long courſe of them in diſorders of the eyes. 

MILLENNIUM *, literally denotes a thouſand years, and is 
chiefly applied to the time of our Saviour's ſecond appearance 
and reign upon earth, according to ſome divines. 


The word is Latin, and compounded of mille, a thouſand, and 
annus, a year. 
Whiſton ſupports this notion in ſeveral of his writings ; and, 
according to hi computation, it was to have commenced in 
1720. 


MIN 


3 and js ; 
known to be a very food to many nation. . * t 
icularly the Coſfacks and Tartars, Padding  Preſe 
ve been long ago introduced into England, " of 


U 
Ie is cooling, drying, binding, fomewhat windy, — 
i 


MILLIARE, milliarium, among the Roman 
„5 of _ paces ; and hence it — mil, 
, in manufactures, the , 0 

Wrede ki, ame with FULUKG, 
ILLING or throwing of ſilk, a preparati 
dyed, whereby it is twiſted . or leſs pic fer it 
Before Milling, the filk is firſt put in boiling wats 
-= linen hacks. Water between 

he mill is a ſquare machine conſiſtin ; 
wood mortiſed we, each other, in the — dr oven & 
wheels, placed parallel over each other, whoſe axis ww 
two poſts. When the machine is ſimple, a ſinele 
theſe wheels by means of a little cog, and a large hand 
The wheel, put in motion, communicates it to eight : 
windles or reels ; on the arms of which the ſilk js 22 
off 4 * rows bobins placed on each ſide the bog 
row being at the height of one of the two wheels ; 
Theſe bobins are — by means of leather Bae g 
on little wooden cylinders which ſupport them and 41 
turn on the two wheels at the center: So that the filk * 
bobin twiſts, as it winds and forms its ſeparate ſkain DIM 
The ſmalleſt wheel moves 200 of theſe bobins 
which one perſon is ſufficient, in order to ſupply 

_- 882 and knot the ends, when they break. 

N „ in arithmetic, the number of ten h 
or F Ro times a thouſand, 22 — 

MILL-Rze, or millerey, a Portugueſe gold coin ö 
than the Spaniſh viſtole. It 5 ſo oy as — 
thouſand rees; alſo a St. Stephen, as having the four 1 
that ſaint thereon. if : 
They have alſo a Mill-ree with a little croſs, which is half 
former, and its value is that chiefly uſed in computations, 

MILT, in anatomy, the ſame with SPLEEN, which ſee. 

Mir r, or melt, in natural hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fiſhes, bete 
properly the ſpermatic part of the male fiſh ; it conſiſts of tw; 
ong whitiſh irregular bodies, each incloſed within a very fie 

membrane. M. Petit, in Mem. Acad. R. Scien. An. 12 
conſiders them as the teſtes wherein the ſeed of the fiſh is pr ; 
ſerved ; the lower part next the anus he takes for the vel, 
læ ſeminales. 

MIME“, mimnus, in the ancient comedy, denoted what we 
now call a mimic or buffoon, who acted poſtures, chief 
ridiculous ones, according to the character he aſſumed, ' 

The word is Greek {,S-, ſignify ing the ſame thing, which 
derived from uywtoua, to imitate.” 
Theſe comedians were alſo called pantomimes, as counter 
feiting all kinds of geſtures, 

MIMESTS “, a figure in rhetoric, whereby the words, geſture, 
&c. of another perſon arc imitated, 

The word is Greck, and derived from u., a mimic, 

MIND, mens, denotes an intelligent being, of which there rr 
three kinds generally allowed by philoſophers, as God, 2. 
gels, and the human foul, 

The human Mind is properly defined a thinking, rational ſu- 
ſtance, Thinking diſtinguiſhes it from body, and reaſoady 
from God and angels, who know things intuitively, without 
the help of deduction. by 

MINA. The Attic Mina was either nummary or ponderal: 1q 
the firſt acceptation it was the 6oth part of a talent and con 
ed a hundred drachmæ, or denarii, equivalent to three pouncy 
four ſhillings, and ſeven pence ſterling. Conſidered as a weight 
it was divided into 100 drachmæ. 

Mina, alſo denoted a medicinal weight conſiſting of ſixteen Ro 
man ounces, 128 drachms, 384 ſcrupula or fcrupics, 76g 
oboli, 1052 lupini, 2304 ſiliquæ, and 6144 zreoll. 

MINE, in natural hiſtory, a place under ground where meu 

minerals, or precious ſtones are dug up. 
For gold and filver mines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated at 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies : Iron mines are more abura 
in France; copper Mines are chiefly in Sweden and Denman 
lead and tin Mines abound moſt in England ; quickſi}rer Vn 
in Hungary and Spain; diamond Mines in Golconda ; 7 
Mines in Poland, &c. 

Metallic Mixgs, are generally dug for in mountains, ed 
is probable plains may abound as much therewith, = "IM 
are commonly cultivated ; beſides this, the waters . n 
allow them to dig: And, as the metallic veins always 1 
either horizontal or oblique, they are eaſieſt found on ® 
ſides of eminences. ny 
The metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with . : * 
ſtone peculiar to the Mine, and accompanied with ſes __ 

ta of clay, gravel, rock, &c. By all theſe the minetꝰ * 

when they approach a vein. in by them 

They diſcover that there is a Mine in a mann” 1 

neral ſtones that fall ſrom it; the mineral raſte of p yy 

the quality of the exhalations ; the difference between ne © 


to inſhe4 
freſh ipouls 


though 


. - a ts; 16 VG 
over the Mines, and that of the neighbouring py 111 


In ſome 


in the center, it more equal] 


is about 5 


various 


Iles, forked Mines, Kc. 
ſtraight, obliq 


ripe and rich. 
in 


in the field, 


Mines are ei 
made by the 
betore they ma 


nences, 35 


walls; or, 


200 ounces, joined 6 have proportionally a greater 
ing an united force. 


MI1N 


% 


force than 2 OUNCES, as 


All the turnin 


through wh 


with carth _— dung; oo 
be blown up, as 3 to 2. 

9 of the chamber of the Mine ought to be firmly 

Gut with thick planks in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, ſo 

that the incloſure be ſecure, and the void ſpaces ſtopped up 


places, when it thaws about the Mines. 


indication of a Mine. 

are found, at their __ opening, 
which yet, in time, as ſome ſay, grow 
cuir and n egee MINENOLOGV. f 

che art of war, denotes a ſubterraneous paſſage d 
or rampart of a fortification, &c. intend 


-powder. 


K Mine is commonly about 4 feet ſquare ; at 
this is the chamber, which is uſually made of a 
contain the powder, becauſe, by taking fire 
communicates to all ſides, It 
feet in width and length, and about 6 in height. 


The ſauciſſe of the Mine is the train, for which there is al- 


; rture left. 
1295 _— bis kinds of Mines, as royal Mines, ſerpentine 
according as their paſſages are 
ue, winding, &c. There are alſo Mines made 


which are called fougades. 


a miner uſes to carry on his Mine, and 
ich he conducts the ſauciſſon, ſhould be well filled 
and the maſonry in the proportion of the 


with dung, or tempered earth. 


If a gall 


2 long 


about. 


The greater the quantity of carth to be raiſed, the greater is 
the effect of the Mine, ſuppoſing it to have the due propor- 


be found below, or on the fide of the chamber, it 
muſt abſolutely be filled up with the ſtrongeſt maſonry, half 
the height of the earth : For this gallery will 
not only burſt, but likewiſe obſtruct the effect of the Mine. 

The powder ſhould always be kept in ſacks, which are open- 
ed when the Mine is charged, and ſome of the powder ſtrewed 


in as 


tion of powder. 


Powder has the ſame effect upon maſonry as upon earth, that 
b, it will proportionally raiſe either with the ſame 3 
The branches which are carried into the ſolidity of walls, do 
not exceed 3 feet in depth, ant 2 feet 6 inches in width, near- 
ly. This fort of Mine is moſt excellent to blow up the 


ſtrongeſt walls. 


The weight of a cubic foot of powder ſhould be 80 pounds; 
1 foot 1 inch cube will weigh 100 pounds, and 1 foot 2 inches 
and jiths 150 pounds; and 200 pounds of powder will 
be 1 foot 5 inches cube. However, there is a diverſity in this, 
«cording to the quantity of ſaltpetre in the powder. 
li, when the Mines are made, water be found at the bottom of 
tie chamber, planks are laid there, on which the powder is 
placed either in ſacks, or barrels of 100 pounds each. The 
lacifon muſt have a clear paſſage to the powder, and 
laid in an auget or wooden trough through all the branches. 
When the powder is placed in the e N planks are laid 
to cover it and others again acroſs theſe ; then one is placed 
dier the top of the chamber which is ſhaped for that purpoſe ; 
een that and thoſe which cover the powder, props are 
paced which ſhore it up; ſome inclining toward the outſide, 
hers towards the inſide of the wall, all the void ſpaces being 
tiled with earth, dung, brick, and rough ſtones. Afterwards 
Panks are placed at the entrance of the chamber, with 
one acroſs the top, whereon they buttreſs three ſtrong props, 
Whoſe other ends are likewiſe propped. againſt another plank 
ituated on the fide of the earth in the branch ; Which 
ups being well fixed between the planks with wedges, the 
branch ſhould then be filled up to its entrance, with the forc- 


mentioned materials, 


R 


om a 2 
Us effec} 
6 th 


de ſauciſſons whi 
Mctiy the ſame 
tie Join; the part w 


ch paſs through the ſide branches, muſt be 
length with that in the middle, to which 
ich reaches beyond the entrance of the 
ae is that which conveys the fire to the other three. The 
wſſns, being of equal length, will ſpring together. 
reat number of experiments it appears, 
of a Mine is always towards the weakeſt fide ; 
« the diſpoſition of the chamber of a Mine does not 


* contribute to determine this effect. 
of powder 


muſt be greater or leſs, in proportion to the 
Frater or leſs 5 Sp 0 45 


weight of the bodies to be raiſed, and to their 


der or Jeſs * 3 fo that you are to allow for each 
WIC fathom, 


| looſe earth 
d earth and ſtrong ſand - 


- 11 or 12 


1. That 


2. That the quan- 


9 or 10 pounds of powder 


MIN 


Fat clayey earth - - - < 15 or 16 pounds of powder 
New maſonry not ſtrongly bound 1 or 20 FN 
Old maſonry well bound - - 25 or 30 : 
3- That the aperture or entonnoir of a Mine, if rightly 
charged, is à cone, the diameter of whoſe baſe is double the 
height, taken from the center oſ the Mine. 
4. That, when the Mine has been overcharged, its entonnoir 
is nearly cylindrical, the diameter of the upper extreme not 
much exceeding that of the chamber. 
5. That, beſides the ſhock of the powder againſt the bodies it 
takes up, it likewiſe cruſhes all the earth that borders upon 
it, both underneath and ſideways. 
To charge a Mine, fo as to have the moſt advantageous 
effect, the weight of the matter to be carried muſt be known, 
that is, the ſolidity of a right cone, whoſe baſe is double the 
height of the earth over the center of the Mine : Thus having 
found the folidity of the cone in cubic fathoms, multiply the 
number of fathoms by the number of pounds of powder 
neceſlary for raiſing the matter it contains ; and, if the cone 
contain matters of different weights, take a mean weight be- 
tween them all, always having a regard to their degree of 
coheſion. 
As to the diſpoſition of Mines, there is but one general 
rule, which is that the fide towards which one would deter- 
mine the effect, be the weakeſt, But this varies according to 
occaſions and circumſtances, | 
The calculation of Mines is generally built on this hypotheſis, 
namely, that the entonnoir of a Mine is the fruſtum of an in- 
verted cone, whoſe altitude is equal to the radius of the exca- 
vation of the Mine, and the diameter of whoſe leſſer baſe is 
equal to the line of leaſt reſiſtance ; and, though theſe ſup- 
poſitions are not quite exact, yet the calculation of Mines, 
deduced from them, have proved ſucceſsful in practice, for 
which reaſon this calculation ſhould be followed, till a better 
and more ſimple be found out. 
M. de Valliere found that the entonnoir of a Mine was a 
paraboloid, which is a ſolid, generated by the rotation of a 
ſemi-parabola about its axis; but, as the difference between 
theſe two is very inſignificant in practice, that of the fruſtum 
of a cone may be uſed. 
Knight of the Mix E, a military honour anciently conferred on 
8 who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in engagements in 
lines, 


Mixe Ships, ſhips filled with 1 incloſed in ſtrong 
vaults of ſtone or brick, to be fired in the midſt of an enemy's 
fleet. 
MIFNERA, properly denotes a metallic ore; but in phyſic it 
ſometimes expreſſes the fuel or morbific matter that excites 
and ſupports a diſeaſe, 
MINERAL, in natural hiſtory, in general, denotes foſſil, and 
is applied to any body dug out of the earth. In this ſenſe, 
Minerals are divided into two claſles; the one ſuſible and 
malleable, which are what we properly call metals: The 
others want theſe two properties, and are what we ſtrictly call 
Minerals. 
Mix ERAIL, in a more accurate ſenſe, denotes a compound foſ- 
ſil in which there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects like 
metals, only that it is not malleable ; joined with ſome other 
foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or earth : Such as antimony, 
cinnabar, biſmuth, &c; 
Some aſcribe the formation of Minerals to the action of the 
ſun without ; ſome to the central fire withinz and ſome 
think the cold does all by condenſing and congealing certain 
juices of the earth. See METAL. 
"The Minerals, metals, and ſtones, lie in beds, ever ſince 
the flood, if not from the creation : Yet it is highly probable 
they have a faculty of growin : 
Mr. Boyle thinks. Among other inſtances, he adds, that, in 
the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, the beſt iron, and in 
the greateſt quantities, are found in the old cinders, which 
they melt over again. This ſome impute to the negligence 
of former melters ; but Mr. Derham thinks it rather owing 
to the new impregnations of the old ore or cinders from the 
air, 
The chemiſts generally take Minerals to be nothing elſe but 
imperfect metals, which, not having arrived at maturity, _ 
be perfected by chemical operations; which hath given riſe 
to the agreeable, but fatal deluſion of ſearching for the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone. 
MINERAL Vaters, ſuch as ring forth from under ground, 
and are found to be impregnated with ſome Mineral matter, 
as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, &c. Of this kind are hot-baths, 
ſpaws, purging-ſprings, &c. See ACIDULA. 
MINERO' LOG Y, that art which teaches the ways of finding, 
judging, and digging of mines, with the uſes of falts and 
earths for the making of fluxes, in order to the aſſay ing and 
ſmelting ores for their metals. a 
Many mines have been diſcovered by accident: A torrent firſt 


ny. Sometimes a violent wind, by blowing down trees, or 
overturning the parts of rocks, has diſcovered a mine. The 
ſame has happened by violent ſhowers, earthquakes, thunder, 
the firing of woods, the ſtroke of a plough-ſhare, or even that 
of an horſe's hoof, a 
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in their reſpective beds, as 


laid open a rich vein of the filver mine at Friburg in Germa- 
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The art of mining does not wait for thefe favourable acci- 
dents, but directly goes upon the ſearch and diſcovery of ſuck 
mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as may be worth the working 
for metal. But, before we proceed to explain the ſeveral me- 
thods made uſe of in theſe diſcoveries, we ſhall conſider the 
qualifications requiſite in a miner, in order to praCtiſe this art 
with advantage. ; 

The art of WE includes the diſcovery, ſinking, and 
working of mines ; and therefore the miner thould have a 
competent {kill in the nature, cMuyia, and effects of mineral 
matters, whether earths, ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, ores, bitu- 
mens, gems, or metals, He ſhould likewiſe be acquainted 
with the internal ſtructure of the earth, and its various ſtrata ; 
have a competent ſkill in ſubterraneous architecture, menſu- 
ration, hydraulics, levelling, and mechanics ; without which 
it is impoſſible for him to judge what mountain, plain, or 
valley, is proper to be dug; in what manner to dig it ; how 
to diſcharge he water which flows in upon the works; how 
the beds of ore and ſtone will dip or run; how the various 
kinds of earths, marble, and other mineral or metallic mat- 
ters, are to be cut through or broken ; or how the ſeveral pro- 
ceſſes of mining ſhould be conducted, in order to procure, 
with the leaft expence, the principal matter or ore required, 
But all this is not ſufficient, he muſt have a tolerable know- 
ledge of ſeveral chemical operations, viz. trituration, torre- 
faction, lotion, calcination, cementation, fuſion, ſublimation, 
&c. whence we may lay down this general rule, That every 
directing metalliſt ſhou d not only be tolerably verſed in the 
ſeveral parts of natural philoſophy, but particularly be well 
acquainted with chemiſtry. 

Having laid down the qualifications requiſite in a miner, we 
ſhall now proceed to explain the ſeveral methods made uſe of 
in diſcovering mines. | 

The principal ſigns of a latent metallic vein ſeem reducible to 
the following heads: (I.) The diſcovery of certain mineral 
waters. (2.) The diſcolouration of the trees or graſs of a 
place. {3.) The finding of pieces of ore on the ſurface of the 
ground. (4.) The riſe of warm exhalations. (5.) The find- 
ing of mctallic ſands, and the like : All which are ſo many 
encouragements for making a ſtricter ſearch near the places 
where any thing of this nature appears. From whence rules 
of practice might be drawn for reducing this art to a greater 
certainty. 

But, if no evident ſigns of a mine appear, the metalliſt uſually 
bores into the earth, in ſuch places, as, from ſome analogy 
of knowledge, gained by experience, &c. he judges may con- 
tain metal. 

This method of boring conſiſts in the uſe of a ſet of ſcooping 
irons, made with joints, ſo as to be lengthened at pleaſure, 
and thruſt down to a conſiderable depth below the ſurface of 
the earth, ſo as, when taken out again, it may bring back 


ſamples of the carth or mineral matter from the depth, where- 


unto the iron deſcended. 
When a mine is diſcovered, the next thing to be conſidered 
is, whether it may be worked to advantage. In order to de- 
termine this, we muſt duly weigh the nature of the place, 
and its ſituation, with regard to wood, water, carriage, healthi- 
neſs, and the like; and compare the reſult with the richneſs 
of the ore, the charge of digging, ſtamping, waſhing, and 
ſmelting. | 

Particular regard ſhould be had to the ſituation of the ſpot. A 
mine muſt either happen, (1.) in a mountain, (2.) in a hill, 
(Z.) in a valley, (4.) in a flat. But mountains and hills are dug 
with much greater caſe and convenience ; chictly becauſe the 
drains and burrows, as the miners call them, that is, the au- 
dits or avenues, may be here readily cut, both to drain off 
the waters, and to form gang-ways, for bringing out the lead, 
ore, &c. 

In all the four above-mentioned caſes, we are to look out for 
the veins, which the rains, or other accidents, may have laid 
bare; and, if ſuch a vein be found, it may often be proper 
to open the mine in that place; eſpecially if the vein proves 
toler ably well and rich: Otherwiſe the moſt commodious 
place for ſituation is to be choſe for that purpoſe, viz. neither 
on a flat, nor on the tops of mountains, but on the fides ; 
for the mineraliſt is always to exerciſe his judgment in the 
due choice of a place to begin his work. 

But a conſiderable advantage may ſometimes be made, with- 
out the labour and expence of digging : For, as ſprings and 
rivulets are ſrequently the outlets of mines, it may happen 
that the ſand of ſuch waters may be worth the waſhing for 
metal; in which manner large quantities of gold-duſt are of- 
ten procured. And hence we fee the reaſon why the ſands of 
many rapid rivers contain gold, and even the ſand of the ſea 
in ſome places; though the latter, in fo ſmall a proportion, 
as ſeldom to be worth the waſhing, 

"The veins of a mine greatly differ from each other in depth, 
length, and breadth. Some ſtretch obliquely from the ſurface 
towards the central parts of the earth; and theſe are called 
deep veins : Others lie ſhallow and circular, ſo as to encom- 
pais a large ſpace ; theſe are termed fpreading veins : Others 
poſieſs a great part of the ſpace they lie in, both in length 
and breadth ; and theſe are called accumulated veins ; being 
n more than a ſpace poſſeſſed by a group of foſſils of one cer- 


to be raiſed, and a crane, or barrel and 2 a ſhed i 
drawing up the ore. The pit muſt be funk either fire for 


MINIATURE , migniature, a delicate kind of paintins thi 


of paper, which put between the print or drawing and your 


MIN 


tain kind. But to give the hiſtory of weine 
are ſmaller veins, he roamed — "pany fibres; wie 
different goodneſs, diſcontinuations, riſing 2 merſechon 
require a particular volume. Let it. — 8 
that theſe things ſeem to proceed in à certain e ved, 
the laws of them have not been ſufficiently obſerre thous 
afford the ſure rules of practice: Whence * lat, 
pens, that, aſter a vein has been ſucceſsfully tra ru 
time, it dips, breaks off, or takes a different cad fn 
the workmen as it were in fault uſe, len 
en a vein of ore is found, and all thi 
work; if the vein be of a deep kind, r for the 
bare, and a pit ſunk upon it; at the mouth w 


cular or oblique, according as the vein ha 
It is alſo uſual, in this cafe, to cut a — 
the fide of the hill. This burrow is uſually cut te b 
as wide, that the workmen may commodiouſſ * ben 
with their barrows and burdens ; being for that pu wy 
ly about ſeven feet and an half high, and almo N 
wide. If this ſide pit reaches to the firſt pit, it be tas 
true burrow open at both ends ; and thus renders OE 
more facile and commodious, as the ore may now be eng: 
out in barrows, inſtead of being drawn up to the m * 
the pit. After the ſame manner, it is uſual to di aw X 
verns into the ſides of the mountain, in order © cd) Ko 
the ore: So that ſometimes there are ſeveral bam, es 
to the eaſe and advantage of the work. Ty; 
The method of digging the veins varies, according to th 
ture of the vein ; or, according as it is ſoft or hard 1 
ſoſt vein is generally dug with a ſpade, and turned in 
wooden trays, placed underneath to receive it: But the ay 
veins ate knocked out with a gad, or a kind of Chizze| an 
hammer. But if the ore is ſo hard, as to be incapable gf 
breaking in this manner, they uſually ſoften it with 6. 
which renders the hardeſt and moſt flinty ſtones brittle 2:4 
friable. But a ſtill more expeditious method is the wN 
with gun-powder, by means whereof the hardeſt rock m1; 
be ſhivered and ſplit in a very little time; a ſmall quantity 
of powder being laid in a long hollow trench for that Purpoſe 
reſembling, in ſome meaſure, a gun-barrel, and tres, -: 
it were, at a touch-hole, a ſmall vent where the match © 
applied for that purpoſe, and the whole orifice beſides © 
1 up with clay. See the articles FLUX and SMELT. 
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conſiſts of little points or dots, inſtead of lines, uſually Gere 
on vellum or ivory, by means of colours moiſtened with fr. 
ple gum-water. | 
The word is French, and derived from mignen, a pretty li: 
thing, on account of its ſmallneſs and delicacy, 
As moſt of thoſe who paint in Miniature are unſkilled i 
drawing, which ſhould be known, to ſucceed well in {vc 
attempts, ſome contrivances have been found to ſupply tis 
defect. 
The firſt is calking, which is done by blackening the bl. 
fide of the print or drawing, and, having lightly bruſhed of 
the duſty particles, lay your original on the vellum, and faſten 
it thereto with pins, or rather blacken one fide of a far piece 


clean vellum, then with a blunted pin trace out the princys 
ſtrokes, ſo as to leave the traces thereof on the vellum. 
Reduction is another way, which is done by dividing ttt 
whole piece into {mall and equal ſquares to be made wi 
ſmall-coal, if the piece be light, and chalk, if it be dark; Nin 
the ſame number of ſquares are to be made upon paper d 
draw upon, and from that it is calked upon vellum. 
The ſureſt and eaſieſt way is by the help of a mathematc/ 
inſtrument or compaſs (plate XLIIL. fg. 1.) which confifts + 
10 pieces of wood like rulers, about the fixth of an inch thick, 
and half an inch broad : The length may be a foot, more © 
leſs, according to the ſize of the piece you would copy. = 
The board A muſt be deal, covered with cloth: Th pl B 
the compaſs with a large pin run through the foot B. of 
would draw in ſmall, you muſt place the original at the 78 
foot C, and the paper or vellum you would draw upon, . 
B, removing it to a greater or leſs diſtance, according 25 1s 
would have your piece greater or ſmaller. © 3 
To draw in great from ſmall, you need only ſhift oy 8 
to the place of your original; and in each caſe you mul 0 
a crayon or filver pin into the foot over your v * 
pin ſomewhat blunted into the foot over your ofigν,⁊! 
which you are to follow all the lines. brd wit 
To draw of an equal fize, the compaſs mult be 3 5 
pin or axis run through the center D, and the one " 
copy mult be at an equal diſtance from the _ 12 
ſeveral copies may be drawn at a time, and each of | 
or equal ſize, as you pleaſe. 74 

When your picce is ſketched out on the vellum, _ i 
the ſtrokes with a pencil of thin carmine, that t ” * 
be defaced in working ; then clean your vellum Win 

of bread. 


. 1 
” thin bers 1 
Your vellum muſt be glued to a copper - plate. ot * 


= 
W * 


finger s- breadth l 
eit to. „ firſt of all, moiſten the fair fide of the 
you glu ich a piece of fine wet linen, and put a piece of 
to the backſide, and ſo apply it to the plate or 
and, ſtretching it equally thereon, let it be glued. 
hoard, mes uſed in Miniature are carmine, ultramarine, lac 
all ſorts, vermilion, and green made of the juices of ſeve- 
ore aas of herbs and flowers. 
the water are to uſe for your colours, into a large 
As tO t er igneſs of your thumb of gum arabic, and 
a thereof pu bigneſs of y ; gu 
nr chat quantiy - —_— This gum-water mult be 
- e CIOIC . 
bs *. per or are Naid on flat without dotting, though 
be ſmall, it is not called Miniature but waſhing, 
in muſic, a character of time, equal to two 
hets, or half a ſemibreve. See CHARACTER. 
ANIM a Nature, the primary particles of which bodies 
gat. the ſame with corpuſcles or atoms. 
_ x. in the higher geometry, the ſmalleſt quantities 
— in any given caſe. See MAXIMUM. 
MINING. E and MINEROLOGY. 
MINION, a piece of ordnance, of which there are two kinds; 
the large and ordinary; the large Minion has its bore 3' 
inches diameter, and is 1000 pounds weight; its load is 3: 
ds of powder; its ſhot three inches in diameter and 
pounds weight; its length is 8 feet, and its level range 
gs paces, The ordinary Minion is three inches diameter 
in the bore and weighs about 800 pounds weight. It is ſeven 
feet long; its load 2 1 pounds of powder; its ſhot near 
inches in diameter, and weighs 3 pounds 4 ounces, and 
1 int- blank 120 paces. 
MINISTER, denotes one that ſerves God, the public, or any 
ivate perſon. 
* — church, thoſe ordained to preach, and do the 
other ſunctions of the prieſthood, are ſimply called Miniſters, 
paſtors, Or Miniſters of the goſpel : And, among Jeſuits, Mi- 
niſter denotes the perſon next in order to the ſuperior of a 
ſe. N 
5 of the altar, thoſe who aſſiſt the prieſt at the admi- 
nitration of the euchariſt. 
Mrx15TER of ffate, he to whom a prince intruſts the admini- 
ration of his government. 
Ferrien MINISTERS, are the ambaſſadors, envoys, agents, or 
rehdents in the courts of others princes. Of theſe there are 
two kinds, as Miniſters of the firft rank, who are called am- 
baſſadors and envoys extraordinary; and Miniſters of the ſe- 
cond rank, who are the ordinary reſidents. "Thoſe of the firſt 
rank have a repreſentative character, which the others have 
not; though ſometimes the latter are inveſted with ſuller 
powers than the former. 
MINISTRY, miniftery, the profeſſion of a perſon who ſerves 
God, the public, or any particular perſon. 
lt alſo denotes the government of a ſtate by ſome 
ter under the ſovereign authority, 
nifters of ſtate. 
MINIUM, a mineral colour, called red lead, uſed by painters, 
Kc. See LEAD. 6 
MINOR, in law, denotes a perſon under «ge, or who has not 


urired at the power of adminiſtering his own affairs, or the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate. 


the 


% 


great Mini- 


or, colleQivel; , the Mi- 


Among us, a perſon is a Minor till the age of 21, before 


which time his acts are invalid. 


Yet, if a patron have a right of advowſon, he may preſent 
a the age of 14, and may, of himſelf, conſent to any pro- 
ce relating to beneficiary matters. 


Mon, in logic, the ſecond propoſition of a regular ſyllogiſm, 
called alſo the aſſumption. 

long, in muſic, denotes certain concords which are lower 
than others of the ſame denomination, by a leſſer ſemi-tone, 
or 4 comma's, 


— * that admit of major and Minor, are ſaid to be im- 
erſect. | 
WNOTAUR, Minotaurus, in antiquity, a fabulous monſter 
Kare by the poets to be half man and half bull; it was 
tought forth by Paſiphae, wife of Minos king of Crete, ſhut 
W 0 the labyrinth of that iſland, and lain by Theſeus, 
gt ERY *, a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt by ſome- 
ns — is a man's handy-work, as an engine to catch 
C. | 
- the word is derived from the French main æuvre, handy- 
VST ER · 
conxent. 


» anciently denoted the church of a monaſtery or 


The word is Saxon 


myn/ier, ſignifying the ſame thing. 
{ mentha, in b 


otany, is one of the Didynomia mender 


Sa { Linnzus, and of the Herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. There 
: * ſpecies of it, three of which are uſed in the ſhops. 


Ide common f. Mi : 
pear-Mint. 2. The pepper-Mint, and 
N menthaſtrum or horſe-Mint. Hd g ; 
3 of theſe is the common Mint of our gardens, the 
n eli ſpicata of C. Bauhine, the Mentha Ro- 


Uaca of — Foy the Mentha Romana anguſtifolia five 


every way than what 


MINU'SCULZ, in printing, 


MIN 


The ſecond is alſo à Garden or cultivated Mint. It is the 


* 


Mentha piteritis, and Mentha 1 ſapore of authors; 
and the third is a wild Mint, diftinguiſhed by authors by the 
name of Menthaſtrum ſpicatum folio 3 candicante, and 


Mentha ſylveſtris folio longiore, under which name it is well 
3 by Caſpar Bauhine. 


r-Mint is a very handſome and regularly growing 
plant; its ſtalks are ſquare and erect, very firm and ſtrong, 
and uſually of a browniſh colour, when the plant is full grown. 
The leaves are 2 inches or more in length, and about half an 
inch in breadth. They have no pedicles, but grow to the 
ſtalk at their baſe ; they ſtand in pairs, two at each joint of the 
ſtalk oppoſite to one another ; they are very ſharply ſerrated 
all along the edges, and end in a point; they are of a fine, 
lively, green colour, of a ſtrong but agreeable ſmell, and a 
very aromatic taſte, eſpecially when dried. The flowers 
grow at the top of a main ſtalk, and of the ſeveral young 
hoots which are propagated from the alz of the leaves, an 
riſe on each fide of it; they are diſpoſed in circular ſeries or 
cluſters round the ſtalks ; but theſe ftand fo cloſe to one ano- 
ther, and occupy ſuch a length of the ſtalks, often not leſs 
than 4 or * inches, that they make a kind of long and ſlender 
ſpikes. They are of a bright red colour, ſmall, and of the 
labiated kind, and ſtand in tubular, narrow, greeniſh cups. 
At the falling of the flowers, theſe cups remain, and become 
a kind of capſules, each containing four ſmall brown ſeeds. 
The root is ſmall and of the creeping kind, and propagates 
itſelf very thick, ſpreading over a great quantity of ground in 
a very little time. 
A pound of freſh-gathered. Mint, diſtilled in a balneum vapo- 
ns, yields 12 ounces of a phlegm, the firſt runnings of which 
are turbid and whitiſh, containing ſomethiug of the eſſential 
oil of the plant, and ſmelling and talling very itrougly and 
very agreeably of it ; but the Jatter runnings are more limpid, 
leſs ſcented with the plant, and, by degrees, b-conic of an 
acid and difapreeable taſte, The remainder, diſtilled in a re- 
tort, yields Fiſt about half an ounce of a browniſh empyrcu- 
matic phlegm, ſtrongly acid and auſtere ; after this, about 3 
drachms of a yet darker-colourcd liquor, ſtrongly impregnated 
with a volatile alkaline ſalt; and, after this, about 3 drachms 
of an oil partly fluid, partly thick and coarſe. "The remain- 
der in the retort, calcined and lixiviated in the common way, 
1 about 2 ſcruples of a fixed a! kaline ſalt. 
int is a famous ſtomachic and carminative, It ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, prevents or ſtops vomitings, when not from 
too violent cauſes, and diſcuſſes flatulencies. It is alſo eſteem- 
ed a great cephalic, and is deſcribed by many in vertigocs, 
and other diſorders of the head and nerves; and ſome recom- 
mend it as an aperient in obſtructions of the viſcera, Ve 
keep a ſimple water made of it by the alembic in the ſhops, 
and an eflential oil diſtilled the fame way: Both of them poſ- 
ſeſs much of the virtues of the plant; and it is beſide theſe, 


and its uſe in infuſion or decoCtion, an ingredient in many 
of the compoſitions. 


Mixer, the place where the king's money is coined, For- 


merly there were Mints in moſt cities of England; but now 
the chief Mint is in the tower of London. 


Officers of the MixT, are the warden, who is chief, receives 


the bullion, and overſces all the other officers. 2. The 
maſter worker who, rece:ving the bullion from the warden, 
cauſes it to be melted and delivered to the moneyers, and 
takes it from them, when coin'd. 3. The comptroller who 
ſees that the moncy be made to the juſt aſſize, and overſees 
the officers. 4. The aſſay-maſter who weighs the ſilver and 
gold, if it be ſtandard. 5. The auditor who takes all the 
accounts. 6. The ſurveyor of the melting who ſees the ſilver 
caſt out, and that it be not altercd, aſter it is delivered to 
the melter, that is, after the aſſay-maſter has made trial of it. 
7: The clerk of the irons who ſees that the irons are clean 
and fit to work with. 8. The graver who engraves the dyes 
and ſtamps for the coinage. 9. The melters who melt 
the bullion. 10. The blanchers who neal or boil and cleanſe 
off the money. 11. The porters who keep the gate of the 
Mint. 12. The provoſt of the Mint, who provides for all 
the moneyers and overſees them: And, laſtly, the moneyers, 
ſome of which ſhear the money ; ſome forge it ; fome ſtamp 
it, and ſome round and mill it. See COINING. 


denotes the ſmall or running 
letters, as contradiſtinguiſh'd from majuſculæ, or capitals. 


MINUTE *, in geography and aſtronomy, the 6oth part of a 


degree. | 
* The word is derived from the Latin minutus, ſmall. 


It is alſo called prime or prime-minute. The diameter of 
the ſun is ſeen under an angle of 39 min. in winter, and 31 
in ſummer. 

The diviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denominators 
increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio, that is, a minute is a = yg, a 
ſecond = en &&. | 

In aſtronomical tables, &c. Minutes are expreſſed by acute 
accents thus * ; ſeconds by two fuch ” ; thirds by three ”, 


MinuTe, in computation of time, denotes the both part of 


an hour. 
MinuTE 
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follows: 


MIX 


of any thing in writing. 
novelty. | 


worked by any leſs power than the immediate hand of God; 
and whether, to complete the evidence of Miracles, the nature 


of the doQtrine pretended to be proved thereby is a neceſſary 


article/to be taken into confideration or no. 
In reſpe& of the power of God and the nature of the things 
themſelves, ſays the learned Dr. S. Clarke, in his evidences 
of natural and revealed religion, all things that are at all, are 
equally and alike eaſy to be done, It is not therefore a right 
Aion to deſine à Miracle by an abſolute difficulty in the 
nature of the thing itſelf: It is at leaſt as great an act of 
power to cauſe the ſun to move at all, as to cauſe it to ſtand 
ſtill at any time. Yet this latter we call a Miracle, but 
not the former | 
What degrees of power God may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 


have communicated, to created beings or ſubordinate intelli- 


nces, is not poſſible for us to determine. Pr 
s to the evidence of a Miracle, if it be not oppoſed by 
ſome plainly ſuperior power, nor be brought to atteſt a 
doctrine either contradictory in itſelf, or vicious in its conſe- 
ences, that doctrine muſt neceſſarily be looked upon as 
ivine, and the worker of ſuch Miracle entertained as having 


infallibly a commiſſion from God. 


Hence the true definition of a Miracle is this, that it is a 
work effected in a manner different from the common and 


7 method of providence, by the interpoſition either 


God himſelf, or ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man, 
for the evidence of ſome particular doctrine, or in atteſtation 
of the authority of ſome particular perſon. 

The ſuitableneſs and efficacy of Miracles to prove a divine 
revelation appears from hence, that the world has ever ex- 
pected that God ſhould reveal himſelf to men, by working 
ſomewhat above the courſe of nature: For which reaſon 
there never was any of the falſe religions but it was pre- 
tended to have been confirmed by a Miracle. 

The learned Mr. Dodwell, in an hiſtorical account of 


Miracles from the times of the apoſtles through the ages next 


ſucceeding, has ſhewn that they were always adapted to the 
neceſſities of the church ; but Dr. Middleton denies there 
being any ſuch power continued in the church for the firſt 
four centuries after the apoſtles. 

My lord Bacon remarks that there never was a Miracle 
wrought by God to convert an atheiſt, becauſe the light of 
nature might have led him to confeſs the being of a God. 
Acoſta enquiring into the cauſe, why Miracles are not wrought 
by the preſent Romiſh miſſionaries, gives this as one reaſon, 


that the firſt Chriſtians were ignorant men, and the Gentiles 


learned; but now on the contrary all the learning in the 
world is employed in the defence of the goſpel, and there is 
nothing but ignorance to oppoſe it. 


MVRROUR, Mirnos, a ſpeculum or body that exhibits the 


images of objects preſented thereto by reflexion. 
In ancient times we find theſe were made of metal. 


MirRovuR, more peculiarly denotes a ſmooth ſurface of glaſs 


tinned or quickſilvered on the back part, that exhibits the ima- 
ges of objects, 


MI1RROUR, in catoptrics, any poliſhed body impervious to the 


rays of light, and which reflects them equally. 

Let EH (plate XLIII. fig. 2.) be a concave Mirrour, V its 
vertex, and C the center of its concavity. Let A be a ray of 
the ſun's light incident on the point E, and draw E C, which 
will be perpendicular to the Mirrour in the point E; make 
the angle CEF equal to the angle AEC, then ſhall E F be 
the reflected ray. Thus alſo H F will be the reflected ray of 
the incident one D H, at an equal diſtance on the other ſide 
of the axis B V. 

If now the points E and H be taken very near the vertex 
V, we ſhall have EF, or H F, very nearly equal to FV; 
but EF=FC; therefore FV =FC=1CV. That 
is, the focal diſtance F V of parallel rays will be at the 
diſtance of half the radius C V of the concavity of the Mirrour, 
from the vertex V, in the axis BY. 


After the ſame manner a convex Mirrour is ſhewn to reflect 


the rays AE, D H, (fg. 3.) into E F, H F, as if they came di- 
verging from a point F in the axis C V, which is half the 
radius C V diſtant from the vertex V. But ſince the rays 
do not actually come at, or from the focus , it is called the 
imaginary or virtual focus, 
Parallel rays falling directly on a plane ſpeculum are reflected 
back upon themſelves; it they fall obliquely, they are re- 
fected in the ſame angle, and parallel as they fell. Hence 
there is no ſuch thing properly ſpeaking as a tocus belonging 
to a plane ſpeculum, neither rea] nor virtual. 

The focus F, or /½, of parallel rays, is called the ſolar focus; 
becauſe in that the image of the ſun is formed, and of all 
objects very remote, But the focus of any object ſituated 
near the Mirrour will have its diſtance from the vertex more 
or leſs than half the radius: The rule in all caſes being as 


% 


Mixurs, in architecture, uſually, denotes the Goth, ſometimes, 
only the zoth part of a module. 14 
M xu rz, alſo denotes a ſhort. memoir or haſty ſketch taken 


MTRACLE, an — erent that ſurprizes us by its | 


It has been much controverted, whether true Miracles can be] 


4 


| 


- Multiply the. diſtance of che 


The poſition of the image in a negative focus of that 


by putting a quantity of the ſame clay into the 


MUR 


into the 

Mirrouf, and divide the product by the — 4 10 
and twice the diſtance of the object ; the quotient un de 
ſocal * of a * Mirrour. t wil be de 
Again for a concave Mirrour, the ſame product 
into the diſtance of the obje&, divided by the dee 
radius and twice the diſtance of the object, vl at 
focal diſtance V F or V/. And here we a” 
that, as twice the diſtance of the object is leſler or — 
the radius, ſo che focus will be poſitive or negazs f 
behind the glaſs or before it. "© fat 
The image of the object is formed in the focus 
its diſtance : And, ſince the writers on opti A ty 
that the angles under which the object OB ( vary 
image I W are feen from the center or vertex of the rad 
Care always equal, it follows, that the image LW. 
always in proportion to the object OB, as the focal G 
5 to the object's diſtance "4 | 

he poſition of the object will be always ere& | 
focus, or behind the ſpeculum ; diminiſhed by a n Pole 
magnified by a concave one. Hence, ſince a conyex *g 
one, Viz. an affirmative focus; ſo it can never magnify 
object, howſoever poſited before it, N 


the glaſs will be ever inverted; and, if nearer the 1 
than the center C, it will be lels; if farther from it Kl 
be greater than the object; but in the center it will be ul 
to the object, and ſeem to touch it. "1 
The image formed by a plane ſpeculum is erect; large 4; 4, 
life ; at he ſame apparent diſtance behind the pla 

; ; Nals 35 the 
object is before it; and on the ſame ſide of the ak with 
the object. Thoſe properties render this fort of Mins o 
moſt uncommon uſe, viz. as a looking-plaſs, 
If the rays fall Ys or nearly ſo, on a plane Mirtou 
and the object be opake, there will be but one ſingle ma 
formed, or at leaſt be viſible ; and that by the ſecond furs. 
of the ſpeculum, and not by the firſt, through which the u 
do * of them paſs. l 
But if the object be luminous, and the rays fall very d. 
liquely on the ſpeculum, there will be more than one image 
formed, to an eye placed in a proper poſition to view then, 
The firſt image being formed by the firſt ſurface will act be 
ſo bright as the ſecond, which is formed by the ſecond ſurtace. 
The third, fourth, &c. _— are produced by ſeveral refec. 
tions of the rays between the two ſurfaces of the ſpeculum; 
and, fince ſome light is loſt by each reflection, the image; 
from the ſecond will appear ſtill more faint and obſcure, t) 
the eighth, ninth, or tenth, which can ſcarcely be dilceme! 
at all. 
Mirrours may be divided into plane, concave, convex, cyln- 
drical, conical, parabolical, and elliptical. 
The manner of preparing convex Mirrours. The beſt tht i; 
known is given us by Wolhus thus: | 
Melt one part of tin, another of marcaſite, together, and n 
this maſs add two parts of mercury; as ſoon as the mercury 
begins to evaporate into ſmoke, the whole is to be thrown 
into cold water, and, when well cooled, the water decanted 
off, Strain the mixture through two or three folds of linen 
cloth; and what is thus ſecreted pour into the cavity of a 
glaſs ſphere, which is to be turned gently round its axis t. 
the whole ſurface be covered; the reft being reſerved for 
future uſe. If the ſphere were of coloured glaſs, the Mirrou 
will be ſo too, And in like manner may conic, elliptic 
cylindric, and other Mirrours be made. 
For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbolical Mirrours, the 
mould is to be thus prepared; on a wooden or brals plane 
deſcribe an ellipſis A B (plate LXIII. fig. 4-) a patabola ©: 
hyperbola, C D (Ag. 5.) then cut out the figure from de 
lane with all the accuracy imaginable, ; | 
To the elliptic figure fit an axis, as EF, with two fulcra to 
ſuſtain it, &c. and a handle to move it. Lay a — 
of the clay under it, and turn about the axis by the ande 
till the plane A B have impreſſed the elliptical hgure exaCt'y 
thereon. 
The axis of the parabolical or hyperbolical figure Chu v 
be fixed at the vertex ſo as to be always erect. =—_ 
to be turned about, till it have given its figure to the ca 
round it. ö e 
The part of the mould thus formed is to be dried, ws wi 
ſmeared over with fat, &c. then a convex mould to : we 

cavit) wy 

formed. This latter is called the male, as the 9 
female mould. "The male mould, when dry, 15t0* = : 
within the female, ſo as to leave the intended thic : 8. 
the Mirrour between them. "Theſe Mirrours are voy rr 
cult to be made, as the figure thereof is apt to 
the grinding, : 5 
The properties ef cyhndrical Mirrours. . = 
of objects correſponding lengthwiſe to wet Gbit ne 
much changed; but thoſe correſponding brea the! 
their figures altered and their dimenſions leſſen iſtortior. 


2. If the plane of the reſlexion cut the cylin 
through the axis, the reflexion 15 
manner as in a plane NIirrour; if p: 


performed in * 5 
trallel to the haſe, ; 
TeRexid » 


ir 
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record 


fame as In a ſphetical Mirrput ; if it cut it ob- 
— 192k is the ſame as in an elliptic Mirrour. 
bel, u che plane of reflexion never paſſes through the axis 

Hens hi -our, except when the eye and objective line are 

of the nne plane; nor el to the baſe, except when the 

in the int and the eye are at the ſame height; the re- 
radiant Lapereſore uſually the ſame as in an elliptic one. 3. If 
et dric Mirrour be ditectly oppoſed to the ſun, in- 
ory oy of a point, the rays will be reflected into a lu- 

2 to its axis, at a diſtance ſomewhat leſs than 

et eformed figures on a e, which appear well propor- 

wild when — in a al rs Milken: | 

In an elliptic Mirrour, if a ray ſtrike on it from one of its 

focus's, it 13 a into the other. : 

] parabolic Mirrours, as all the rays they reflect meet in 

int, they make the beſt burning-glaſſes. 

1188 THROPY *, a general averſion or hatred to mankind, 
ind ſo ſtands oppoſed to philanthropy. 

* The word is Greek fe, and formed of woiv, to hate, 
and aro, a man. 
'NTURE, or m:/adventure, in law, the killing a petſon 

* negligence, and partly 3 : As if a perſon 
thinking no harm carelefly throw a ſtone, &c. whereby he kills 
mother; in this caſe he commits no felony, but only loſes 
his goods and has a pardon of courſe for his life. 

MISD EA/NOR, in law, an offence committed, particularly 
in the execution of an office. 

High crimes and MISDEMEANORs, denote offences next to high 

* law, ſometimes denotes the profits of lands, ſome- 
times taxes, and ſometimes expences. 

Ilie x, more peculiarly denotes a cuſtomary preſent, wherewith 
the people of Wales uſed to ſalute every new king, and prince 
of Wales at their entrance upon the principality, 

In former days it was given in cattle, wine, corn, &c. but, ſince 
that dominion has been annexed to the crown of England, the 
gift was turned into money. The county of Flint pays 2000 
marks, &c. ; 

The county of Cheſter pays a Miſe or tribute of 5000 marks, 
at the change of every owner of the ſaid earldom, for the pri- 
reges of that — 

Must, is likewiſe uſed in ſpeaking of a writ of right, and is the 
ſame with what in other actions is called iſſue. , 

MISERE/RE mai, in phyſic, the ſame with ILIAC Paſſion, which 


lee, 

MISERICO/RDIA, mercy, in law, an arbit amerciament 
or puniſhment impoſed on any perſon for — the en- 
try whereaf is always ideo in miſericordia. 
If a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not of record, 
& a court-baron, &c. there is a writ called moderata miſeri- 

 Cordia, directed to the lord or his bailiff, commanding them 
to take moderate amerciaments. | 

MISFEA'SANCE, in law, a miſdeed or treſpaſs. | 

MISNA, miſchna, a part of the Jewiſh talmud, which conſiſts 
of various traditions of the Jews, and explanations of ſeveral 


* es of ſcripture, 

Miſna contains the text ; and the gemara, which is the 
ſecond part of the talmud, contains the commentaries, 

Ihe Miſna is written in a much purer ſtyle, and is not near ſo 
full of dreams and viſions as the gemara. 


MISNO'MER *, in law, a wrong name, or the uſing one name 
tor another, 


* The word is French, and compounded of mis, which denotes 
any thing amiſs, and nommer, to name. 


MISPRUSION, in law, denotes a neglect or overſight. 
MisPR1S1ON of clerks, a neglect of clerks in writing or keeping 
records; by which no proceſs ſhall be annulled or diſcontinued. 
. treaſon, a negligence in not revealing treaſon, 
where a perſon knows it * committed; for which the of- 
fenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, 
and . loſe their goods, and the profit of their lands durin g 
r lives, | X 
MisrxIs1ox of felony, is only finable by the juſtices before whom 
ine party is attainted. 
ISSELTOE, viſcum, in natural hiſtory.— This plant is ne- 
der ſound upon the earth; it grows upon the oak, apple, 
wy pear, acacia of America, and ſeveral other trees. That 
win 18 found in the wood of Vincennes, occupies the beſt 
"aches of the white thorn, on whoſe branches neither earth, 
ar any other matter, is to be found, which may ſeem pro- 
— make the ſeeds of this plant grow. There is firſt diſco- 
ered only a tumor in thoſe parts to which the Miſſeltoe has 
ened itlelf; its flowers grow by three's, at the diviſion and 
7 of che branches; each flower is a 7 —tan baſon, 
" t three lines diameter, of the thickneſs of Spaniſh lea- 
0 San into four ſegments, rounded in three points, and op- 
% » each other, in form of a croſs, in ſuch a manner that 
na 2 ich are oppoſite, are equal between themſelves, but 
5 q . wal reſpect to the others; each ſegment is raiſed 
"ky ittle bump, paler than the reſt, and divided into a- 
ars full of little oval holes filled with duſt reſembling 


ariſes a method of drawing anamorphoſes, that is, | 


MIX 


flour of ſulphur, or that which flows from the ſummit of othet 
ts 


flowers of Miſſeltoe produce nothing; the fruits grow 
upon different branches from thoſe which bear the flowers; 
theſe branches are found ſometimes upon the ſmall plant that 


bears the flowers; and ſometimes alſo upon plants which bear 


only fruit, 

Theſe fruits ate diſpoſed, alſo, by three's at the extremities of 
the branches ; each fruit begins by a little oval embryon, en- 
compaſſed with four thick yellow leaves, half a line long, 
8 and eaſily falling off; this embryon thickens inſen- 
ibly, and forms an oval three lines long, like a little 
pear], filled with a flat ſeed ſhaped like a heart covered with 
a filver-coloured membrane, very fine and full of glue, that is 
to ay, a very viſcid, whitiſh, and ſweetiſh ſubſtance in which 
the ſeed naturally germinates, and puſhes forth two radicles 
out of the fide of its notch, 

Miſſeltoe is accounted a cephalic and nervine medicine, parti- 
cularly uſeful for all kinds of convulſion fits, for the apoplexy, 
palſy, and vertigo ; fot which purpoles, ſome prefer the Miſſel- 
toe of the hazel to that of the oak. They who have a mind 
to know all the virtues of this plant, may confult Sir John 
Colbatch's diſcourſe of the Miſſeltoe. 


MISSEN-Maft, or mizzen-maſt of a ſhip, a maſt that ſtands 


neareſt the ſtern. See SHIP. 


M1ssEn-Sail, that belonging to the Mifſen-yard, | 
MISSIONARY, an eccleſiaſtic who is ſent by the Chriſtian 


church into Pagan countries, to convert the natives to chriſti- 
anity. | 1 

Among all the Chriſtian communions, the church of Rome 
has ever been the moſt zealous in making proſelytes; there arc, 
in France and other popiſh countries, ſeveral congregations of 
Miſfionaries, whoſe principal end is to be employed on miſſi- 
ons, and to inſpire into the young clerks the ſpirit of piety and 
devotion, which is neceſſary for the worthy diſcharge of their 


Oy: 
MPSSIVE, ſomething ſent to another, particularly a letter on 


buſineſs. 


Misr, the ſame with FOG, which ſec. 
MIS V, in natural hiſtory, a vitriolic mineral, which princi- 


pally differs from the chalcitis, in that it contains no cupreous 
vitriol, but only that of iron. See CHALCITIS. 


MITE, a ſmall coin, formerly current, which was equal to 


a third of a farthing. 

It alſo denotes a ſmall weight among the moneyers, which is 
equal to the twentieth part of a grain, and is divided into 
twenty-four doits. 


MITHRI DATE“, mithridatium, in pharmacy, an antidote, 


in form of an eleCtuary chiefly againſt poiſon. 

So called from its inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus; tho? 

its preſent form is different from what he made it, 

It is one of the capital officinals, conſiſting of a vaſt number of 
ingredients, many of which might have been better left out, as 
they bear no affinity to the main deſign of the whole. It would 
make a much, better medicine, if the other ingredients of the 
right intention were proportionably increaſed, ſo as to make 
the opium {ti} bear the ſame proportion to the whole. 
Mithridate is greatly uſed as a cordial, an opiate, and a ſudori- 
fic. Its doſe is from one ſcruple to two drachms, and is a 
much better medicine, as a cordial and alexipharmic, than the 
Venice treacle. 


MITRAL Values, valvulæ mitrales, in anatomy, certain valves 


in the heart. See COR. 


MI TRE“, mitra, an ornament worn on the head by biſhops, 


and certain abbots, on particular occaſions. 
* The word is Greck Art, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 


M1rTRE, in architecture, among the workmen denotes an an- 


gle, that is exactly 45" If the angle be the quarter of a right 
angle, they call it a half- Mitre. 

To deſcribe theſe angles they have a Mitre-ſquare with which 
they ſtrike Mitre-lines on their quarters or battens; and for 
diſpatch have a Mitre-box made of two pieces of wood, each 
about an inch thick; one nailed upright on the edge of the 
other ; the upper piece hath the Mitre-lines ſtruck upon it on 
both ſides, and a kerf to direct the ſaw in cutting ſuch joints 
readily, by only applying the piece into this box. 


MITTIMUS, in law, a writ by which records are ordered to 


be transferred from one court to another, ſometimes immedi- 
ately as out of the King's Bench into the Exchequer, and ſome- 
times by a certiorari into Chancery, and from thence by a 
Mittimus into another court. 

It alſo denotes a precept in writing directed by a juſtice of 
peace to a gaoler for the receiving and ſafe keeping a ſclon or 
ſome other offender, 


MIXT Baah, in philoſophy, that which is compounded of divers 


elements or principles, whereby it ſtands dne are Aa wy 

from ſimple or elementary, as conſiſting of one principle only. 

The ſchool-men diſtinguiſh Mixt bodies into perfect and im- 
erfect. 

Perſcct Mixts are the claſs of animated bodies, where the ele- 


ments they are compoſed of, are transſormed by a perfect 


mixture, ſuch as plants, beaſts, and men. 


Imperfe& are inanimate bodies, the forms of which continue - 
ſtill the ſame as the ingredients that compoſe them, ſuch ag 


meteors, minerals, metals, &c, 
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Mixr Adtion, in law, an action partly teal, ande peaſenal, 
both for che Ming Ka en of the de. | 
tainer ; or fox the recovery of any thibg we are unjuſtiy de- 
— — of, and damages or a penalty for | 


Mix r Figure, in geometry, that which, conſiſts partly of right 

lines, and partly of curve ones. | Katt, 40 |þ 
Mixr Number, in arithmetic, that which is partly an integer, 
and partly a fraction, as 03: e 
Mix r Ratio, or proportion, whey the ſum. of the antecedent and 

conſequent is compared with the difference between the ante- 
- cedent and conſequent, asf 3: 4: | 
as 28 to 43 or, ifa: h: c: d, then a - e 


Co. | | | bs 
MI'STION, mixtio, miſtio, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, the 
mixing divers corpuſcles into one body, L __ af | 
MVXTURE, mixtura, miſtura, in philoſophy, an aſſemblage 

* of ſeveral bodies of different properties in the ſame 

8. e 1 | 

To determine the ratio of the ingredients in any Mixture is 

that celebrated problem, propoſed by Hiero king of Syracuſe 

to Archimedes, on occaſion of a crown of gold wherein the 


workmen had mixed filver, 

_ Weigh the Mixture, then immerge it in ſome fluid, and find 
the weight it loſes therein : Then find what weight any deter- 
minate quantity of any ingredient loſes in the ſame fluid ; and 

by the rule of three find what _— each ought to loſe there- 

in, were its weight equal to that Mixture, Subtract the leſs 
loſs from the greater, which will give the exceſs wherewith the 
loſs of the lighter exceeds that of the heavier : | Then, ſub- 
tract the weight loſt by the heavier, from that laſt by the 
whole Mixture, to find the exceſs of the weight loſt by the 
Mixture beyond that loſt by the heavier. TG: 

MixTuRE, in the woollen manufactury, denotes the blending 
of ſeveral wools of different colours. 

MNEMOYNICS “, an art invented for the aſſiſtance of the 
memory. X 

* The word is derived from the Greek 
relating to the memory ; which is form 
ful, and that from wzoayz, to remember. 


It is a general complaint among men of reading, and to many 
a diſcouragement from it, that they find — * not able to 
retain what they read with any certainty or exactneſs. But, 
of all the inventions made uſe of for this end, none has been 
found to contribute more to the aſſiſtance of the memory than 
that of technical verſes; both as they generally contain a great 
deal in a little compaſs, and alſo becauſe, being once learned, 
they are ſeldom or never forgot. For the truth of which we 
may venture to appeal to the weakeſt memories, whether they 
have not to the laſt ſound themſelves in poſſeſſion of that ever 
memorable line: | 
Barbara celarent darii ferio baralipton. The deſign of which 
is not to make the memory better, but things more eaſy to be 
remembered; ſo that, by the help of it, an ordinary, or even 
a weak memory, ſhall be able to retain what the ſtrongeſt and 
© moſt extraordinary memory could not retain without it. For 
as he who firſt contrived to aſſiſt the eye with teleſcope did 
not by that pretend to give fight to the blind, or make any al- 
teration in the eye itſelf, but only to bring the objects nearer, 
that they might be viewed more accurately and diſtinctly; ſo 
neither is it pretended by this art to teach thoſe ta remem- 
der every thing, who never could remember any thing, or to 
make men in an inſtant ſkilful in ſciences, which before they 
©* were wholly unacquainted with, but only to enable them to 
retain, with certainty and exactneſs, what they have already 
a general and competent knowledge of, that they may not be 
- obliged upon every occaſion to have freſh recourſe to their 
books or maps, or be under the tireſome neceſſity of reading 
the ſame things again and again, ſtill forgetting them as faſt as 
they read them. | 
The whole art being in effect nothing more than this; to make 
ſuch a change in the ending of the name of a place, perſon, 
plant, coin, &c. without altering the beginning of it, as ſhall 
readily ſuggeſt the thing ſought ; at the ſame time the begin- 
ning of the word, being preſerved, {hall be a leading or prompt- 
ing ſyllable to the ending of it ſo changed. | 
From the account given of it the reader will obſerve, that the 
method here 4 is perfectly different from that of Simo- 
nides the Cean, ſo famous among the ancients for being the 
firſt inventor of any art of memory, of whom both "Tully and 
Quintilian ſpeak with reſpect; and of whoſe method of places 
and images (i. e. of having a repoſitory of ideas, a large houſe, 
or the like, divided into ſeveral apartments, in each of which 
you are to place in order a ſymbolical repreſentation of the 
things which you would remember) they have given us a very 
full and particular account, as alſo of the occation which firſt 
ave riſe to it. | 
he principal part of this method is briefly this: To remem- 
ber any thing in hiſtory, chronology, geography, &c. a word is | 
formed, the beginning of which, being the firit ſyllable or ſyl- 
" Jablesof the thing ſought, does by ſrequent repetition, of courſe 
draw after it the latter part, which is ſo contrived as to give the 
anſwer. Thus, in hiſtory, the deluge happened in the year 
before Chriſt 2348; this is ſignified by the word deletok : 


ng, ſomething 
from wiper, mind- 


unjuſt detainment | 


I2, 16, then 7 is to 1, 
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Vel ſtanding for deluge, and etok for 2348. How theſe words 


conveniently retained, they are made uſe of to 


- TOOO, &c. 


de 
MOAT, in fortification, a trench dug round any place do 


M O14 
Fun 


Nv. 


a tech; 


already formed into the number 
; | 4 e404 , au, ai, ei ou, y 
443 $5- 6 78 9 

Th | wY tf. $41.1 4 # A 2. 
eſe letters are aſſigned arbitrarily to the reſpeQiy 
and may eafily be remembered.” The, firſt fe . Fer 
order naturally repreſent 1, 2 31 42.5» the diphthong an in 


compoſed of ai and u, ſtands for 6 ; 9; Ai deing 
ſed of $2" et au for , being DAE 7: eg can. 
he dipht remembered for 3 15 


ong e i will eaſily be 
the Ha of her, le. Thr a bar eight, berg 
In like manner for the conſonants where the initials cod . 
ber, as f for 3, / for 4, / for 6, and 1 far g. "FW tea, 
aſſigned without any particular reaſon, unleſs that 
may be more eaſily remembered for 7 or ſeptem, | tors 
d for 2 or duo, b for 1, as being the firſt conſonant, 

5, being the Roman letter for 50, than any others tha 
Ful 05 1 places. money could 

reaſons here given, as trifling as they are 

to make. the ſeries more 3 1 
was no reaſon at all aſſigned, I believe it will be Gor 
that e or 10 numerical figures b _ 
letters of the alphabet can be no great burden to — aw, 
And as in numeration of larger ſums it is uſual to point the 6, 
ry at the proper periods of - thouſands, millions, billors 

q. for the more eaſy reading of them, as 172, 102, 
hundred ſeventy-two millions, one hundred and two — 
ſeven hundred and ninety-fwe ; fo, in forming a ward fo 6 
number conſiſting of many figures, the ſyllables may be ſo oe: 
veniently divided, as exactly to anſwer the end of 4 
Thus in the inſtance before us, which is the diameter « f. 
orbit of the earth, in Engliſh miles: the technical wordis ddlb. 
ter-boid-azepoul, the I of the word dorbtet ſtandy 
for the diameter of the orbit of the earth, (diameter — 
ræ) and the remaining part of it boid-azepoul for the nume 
N 2, 102, 795%. | .. ; 

B. Always remember that the diphthongs are to be con. 
dered but as one letter, or rather, as repreſenting only dre 
figure. Note alſo, that y is to be pronounced as w, forte 
more eaſily diſtinguiſhing it from 1; as fad — baz, pi 
nounce /wid ; tyÞp— 307, pronounce twip, 

The reader will obſerve that the ſame date or number may he 
ſignified by different words, according as vowels ar conſorart 
are made choice, of to repreſent the figures, or to begin te 
words with. | | 

This variety gives great room for choice, in the formation > 
words, of ſuch terminations as by their uncommonnels are mul 
likely to be remembered, or by any accidental relation or alk 
ſion they may have to the thing ſought. .. Thus the year of the 
world in which Æneas is ſuppoſed to have ſettled in Italy, 2824; 
but, as this may, be. expreſſed either by ce, or dadi, the 
latter is beſt. Thus king John began. his reign A. D. 198. 
(one thouſand being added, as I ſhall ſnew bereatter :) but 
as this may be expreſſed by anou, or boun, or ann, I make choice 
of the laſt, for then it is but calling him Jann inſtead: of Ida, 
and you have the time almoſt in his name. Thus Inachus kag 
of Argos began his reign in the year before. Chriſt 1856; wit 
a very ſmall variation in the ſpelling, it is his name Jnaws. 
To go on with our art; it is further to be obſerved, that zaud 
y being made uſe of to repreſent the cypher, where many &- 
phers meet together, as 1000, 1000000, &c. inſtead of at 
petition of aꝝ y zy z y, which could never be eafily pronourcal 
nor remembered, g ſtands for hundred, th. for a thouſand, add 
m for million. Thus ag will be 100, ig 300, 0g goo, 6 


5 «Kry, 


C1 for 


It will be ſometimes alſo of uſe to be able to ſet down afabt 
on, which may be done in the following manner: Eetr * 
the ſeparatrix between the numerator and the denominas 
the firſt coming before, and the other after it; as jro { wort 
19 or narath, &c. When the numerator is 1 or unit, & es. 
not be expreſſed, but begin the fraction with r, as 3% 75 
* ro, &c. ſo in decimals, .01 or $4». . 001 or Tory M4: 1 
following ſhew the regal table of England ſince the Conquith 
Wil-conſau Rufko: Henrag 7 -+ 4 
Steph4il & Henſechuf Ricbein. Jaun Hethda: & 
ddoid. | | 
Edſeryp Edtertes Riſetsip Hefotom Hefifadque 
Henſifed Edquarfauz Efi-Rokt, Henſepte!/ 
Edſex/os Marylut El{luk Jamſyd Caroprim/th 
Carſec/o4 Jamſorf Wilſeit Anpyb G 
N. B. One thoufand is to be added to each of th 
thought unneceſſary to expreſs ĩt; it being a thing in 
impoſſible any one ſhould miſtakeQ. 


eſe. lt vn 
which ts 


= © @ , » ea a rant A a a Tm 


defended, on the outſide of the wall or rampart. 9 
The breadth and depth of a Moat vary according to nipatt 
ture of the ſoil. "The brink of the Moat next oy 

called the ſcarp, and the oppdſite one the counter” WP 
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st which bas no water which ſhould be deeper 


Din eee bar is full of water. | 


maſon-work made aſlope. "De 
1 ear, that which bath no ſloping, its corners be- 
p rounded. 
l . veal, any thing that may be moved either by 
10 or by ſome other moving power. 0 
cell, MomLE, in the ancient aſtro „was a ninth ſphere 
Prinum imagined above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, 
that Was ſuppoſed to carry all the lower ſpheres round with it 
and WE gur hours. But the diurnal rotation of the planets 
4 = Cherwiſe accounted for. 
BULATY. the 7 aptitude of any body to be moved. 
MO hypotheſis of the Mobility of the earth is moſt plauſi- 
The 12] that commonly received by later aſtronomers. 


MODAL, in logic, is applied to propoſitions that include cer- 


tain reſtrictions. F p - A 

: in philoſophy, a of a ſubſtance which 

. — e ereon| and incapable of 

ing without it. 

4 things may be reduced to two kinds; the one of 
things which we conceive ſeparately, called ſubſtances ; and 
the other of things as exiſting in others, in ſuch manner as that 

t allow them exiſtence without them, called Modes 
we canno . * [7] 
or accidehts. There are various diviſions of Modes ; the mo 
common is into internal and external. Internal are thoſ 
--herent in the ſubſtance, as roundneſs in a bowl, &c. 
External are thoſe extraneous to the ſubjeCt, as when we ſay 
i thing is deſired, &c. this coincides with what we call relati- 
a are alſo Modes which may ſubſiſt without the 

50, as hair, cloaths, &c. 
Mr. Locke divides Modes into ſimple and mixt; ſimple 
Modes are combinations of ſimple ideas of the ſame kind, or 
even of the ſame ſimple ideas divers times repeated, as a dozen, 
— modifications of any ſimple idea, he obſerves, are as per- 
fey different in the mind as thoſe the moſt remote and in- 
conſiſtent ; Thus, two is as diſtinct from three, as blindneſs 
from heat. | f 
There are various Modes of thinking. 
Mixed Modes are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds, 
2 in beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſition of do- 
Jour, figure, &c. | ' 
We get ideas of mixed Modes three ways, . By experience 
and obſervation of things themſelves. 2. By invention or . 
luntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our minds. 
3. By explaining the names of actions we never ſaw, or noti- 
ons we cannot ſee; and by enumerating all thoſe ideas which 
eo to the making them up. 

00 all our ſimple ideas, thoſe which have had moſt mixcd 
Modes made out of them are thinking and motion, which 
comprize all actions, and power, from whence theſe actions 
are conceived to flow. 
In mixed Modes, it is the name that ſeems to preſerve their 
eſſences, and to give them their laſting duration: The col- 
ledtion of ideas is made by the mind, but the name is as it 
were the knot which ties them faſt together. 
There are numerous other diviſions of Modes, into immediate 
and mediate ; eſſential and non-eflential ; poſitive and pri- 
rative ; of ſpirit and body; of thinking, &c. | 

Immediate Mopks, are 2 immediately attributed to their ſub- 

2 as motion in a body, knowledge, &c. "FOR 
«ate Mops, are thoſe attributed to ſubjects by the interven- 
tion of ſome other Mode, as ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs, which are 
#tributable to a body, only in reſpect of motion. 

Eſetial, or inſeparable Mops, are attributes without which the 
ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt, as wiſdom, &c. in God, &c. 

Nur gſential, or ſeparable MoDEs, are attributes affecting cre- 
ated ſubſtances, and affixed thereto as long as is neceſlary, as 
coldneſs in water, &c. 

Piferve Mones, are thoſe which give ſomething poſitive to their 
ſubſtance, as roundneſs in a globe. 

Privitive Mops, are attributed to ſubjects, when the mind, per- 
ceving ſomething wanting therein, frames a word which at 

light ſeems to note ſomething poſitive, but in reality de- 
notes the want of ſome Mode. 
l0DEs ef fpirit are two, knowledge and willing. 
"Es of body are three, figure, reſt, and motion. 
"PE, in logic, alſo denotes the modification of a propoſition, 
5 What renders it modal and conditional. 

— mood, in muſic, a particular manner of beginning, con- 

bende OG a ſong, whereby we uſe certain notes pre- 

According to ſome, it is the particular manner of conſtituting 
' ve, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential notes, beſides the 
or fundamental. 

* then is the particular order of the concinnous degrees 

42 otave che fundamental note whereof may be called the 
t ſiynifies that principal note which regulates the reſt, 

nd oder difference between a Mode and a key is this, that 

11105 ey with all its natural and coneinnous degrees, is called 

1 e With reſpect to the conſtitution or manner of dividing 


L 


4 


M'OD 


Now it may be farther obſerved, that, of the natural notes of 
every Mode, three go under the name of the ellential notes, 
namely, the fundamental, the third and fifth ; theit octaves 
being reckoned the ſame, and marked with the ſame letters in 
the icale ; the reſt are called dependents : Again, the funda- 
mental is alſo called the final, the fifth the ominante, and 
the third as being between the other two, the mediante. 
The doctrine of the ancients, with regard to Modes, is fome- 
what obſcure, | 
Muſic was conſiderably improved in the eleventh century 
Guido Aretinus, who, among other innovations, reform 
the doctrine of Modes. It is true their number was fixed to 
ſeven ; but afterwards conſidering the harmonical and arith- 
metical diviſions of the octave, whereby it reſolves into a fourth 
above a fifth, or a fifth above a fourth, they hence conſtituted 
twelve Modes, making of each octave two different Modes; 
but, becauſe thereare two of them that cannot be divided both 
ways, there are but twelve Modes. Of theſe ſuch as were 
divided harmonically, that is, with the fifths loweſt, which 
were fix, were called authentic; and the other fix, which 
had the fifths higheſt, were called plagal Modes. 
Plagal Authentic 


Octave. Octave. To thoſe Modes they gave the 

names of the ancient Greek 

Fourth. Fifth. Fourth. towns, as Dorian, Phrypian, 

. — AN P "Up the ſeveral au- 

4 c thors differ in the applicati 

1 | pplication 

4——ů -— — that we are ill at a loſs what 
— 7 — ———f the real uſe was. 

d. g —d4 All we know is, they conſidered 
— e a that an octave which wants a 
fourth or fifth is imperfeR ; theſe being the concords next 
to the octave, the ſong ought to touch thoſe chords moſt fre- 
quently and, becauſe, the concord is differetit, which makes 
the melody different, they eſtabliſhed by this two Modes 
in every natural octave that had a true fourth or fiſth : 
Then, if the ſong was carried as far as this octave above, 
it was called a perfect Mode; if leſs, as to the fourth or 
fifth, it was called imperfect; if it moved both above and 
below, it was called a mixed Mode. Others, conſidering 
how indiſpenſable a chord the fifth is in every Mode, took for 
the key-note, in the arithmetically divided octaves, not the 
loweſt chord of that octave, but that very fourth, The only 
difference then in this method between the authentic and pla- 
gal Modes is, that the authentic goes above its final to the 
oCtave ; the other aſcends a fifth, and deſcends a fourth: which 
will indeed be attended with different effects, but the Mode is 
eſſentially the ſame, having the ſame final to which all the notes 
refer. ; 

The Modes of authentic or plagal differ among. themſelves, 
either by ſtanding higher or lower in the ſcale, that is, by the 
different tenſion of the whole octave, or rather by the diffe- 
rent ſubdiviſion of the octave into its concinnous degrees. 
That one Mode ſhould produce mirth, another ſadneſs, that a 
third. ſhould be proper for religion, a fourth for love, &c. that 
theſe effects are owing merely to the conſtitution of the octave, 
ſcarce any body will affirm. The differences in the conſtitu- 
tion will, it is true, have ſome little influence ; the greateſt 
difference is that of thoſe octaves which have the 3d/ or 3d g, 
making what on other occaſions we call the ſharp and flat key. 
It is particularly obſervable that thofe who give us examples 
in actual compoſition of their twelve Modes, frequently take 
in the artificial notes + and h to perfect the melod of their 
key, and by this means depart from the conſtitmion of the 
octave, as it ſtands fixed in the natural ſyſtem, Therefore, 
the Modes are all really reducible to two, viz. the ſharp and 
flat; the other differences reſpecting only the place of the ſcale 
whence the fundamental is taken. | 
Originally there were but three ancient Modes, namely, the 
Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian, which were particularly called 
tones, as being at a tone's diſtance from each other: The 
reſt were afterwards added, and denominated from the relati- 
ons they bore to the former, particularly the Hypodoric, as - 
ing below the Doric. . 

The Doric Mop, was a mixture of gravity and mirth, invented 
by Thamyras of Thrace. | 

The Phrygian Mopk, was adapted to the kindling, of rage, in- 
vented by Marſyas the Phrygian. 

The Lydian Mons, was proper for funeral ſongs, invented, ac- 
cording to Pliny, by Amphion. | 

The Myrclydian Mop, was invented by Sappho. The Molic, 


by Polymneſtes. ; 

Beſides theſe Modes of tune, there were Modes of time, at firſt 
diſtinguiſhed into greater and leſſer; and each of theſe again 
into perfect and imperſect. But afterwards they were reduced 
to four, which are now diſuſed. 

The common Mode now in uſe is much more ſimple than any 
of thoſe; the proportion, which in theirs isvaried, being in ours 
fixed, namely, 2: 1. A large equal to 2 longs, a long to 
2 breves, a breve to 2 ſemi-breves, &c. And, if on ſome oc- 


caſions, the proportion of 3: 1 betwixt 2 ſucceſſwe notes is 


d, With reſpect to its place in the ſcale, it is called a * 


d and order of theſe names; ſo 


Ionic, and Hypodoric by Philoxenus; and the Hypolydian - 


required, 


donjunction, and 


ol 


MoD 


The ancients had alſo their modi melopcriz, as dithyrambic 


required, it is enſily Erprelel "by" anneting nexi * 9 | 


: 


MOYDEL, an original or pattern of any 


: - 
. 
. 


thing to be copied : 
It is particulatly uſed in building for an artificial pattern of 


wood, ſtone, &. with all its patts and proportions, for the 
dettet executing ſome great Won. 
Sculptors, ſtatuaries, ſhip-builders, &c. have Models in clay, 


wax, &c. for the better-making their reſpective works. | 
MODERATOR, a perſon who preſides at a diſpute. It more | 
0 — . the clergyman who preſides in the kirk- 


teries and aſſemblies of the preſbyterian 
ere e 


MODERN, ſomething of our own times in oppoſition to what 


is antique or ancient. 


MODIFICATION, ir philoſophy, chat which gives a thing 


this of that manner of being: 


MODIFICA'TIVE, ſomething that gives a thing a certain man- 


ner of being. | 4 75 
F. Buffer efabliſhes a new part of ſpeech which he calls Mo- 
dificatives, including what grammarians commonly call adverb, 

mon. > 
MODVLLIONS “, in architecture, are ornaments in the cor- 
niche of the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite columns. 


The word is derived from the Italian modig/ione, a little mea-j 


ſure. 
The Modillions are little inverted conſoles or brackets, like an 
8, under the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to ſupport the 
projecture of the larmier, though really no other than orna- 


ments. X 8 
"The Modillion is ſometimes called mutule ; though the mu- 
tule be peculiar to the Doric order, and the Modillion to the 


higher orders. 


odillions ſhould be placed over the middle of the column J 


They are particularly uſed in the Corinthian order, where they 

are enriched with ſculpture. 

The inter-Modillions or diſtances between them depend on 
che intercolumniations, which oblige the Modillions to be 

made of a certain length and breadth, to render the intervals 


—.— ſquares. 
odillions ſhould be ſo adjuſted, as that, when the orders are 
placed over one another, there be the ſame number in the up- 
per as in the lower order, and that they fall perpendicularly 
over each other. 
Modillions are alſo uſed under the corniches of pediments, 


which ſome would have to repreſent purlins, and thoſe at the 


eaves, rafters. Daviler rather takes them for a kind of invert- 
ed conſoles or corbels. | 


MODVTOLUS, a chirurgical inſtrument, the ſame with ABAP- 


TISTON, which ſee, 


MOY/DIUS, in antiquity, a kind of dry meaſure among the Ro- 
mans for ſeveral forts of grain. 
It contained. 32 heminæ, or 16 ſextaries, or; of the amphora, 
- equivalent d the Englith peck. | 
MODULA'TION,, in muſic, the art of keeping in and occaſi- 


onally changing the key, and returning to it again without of- 

fence to the ear. 

As to the manner in which the Modulation from one key to 
another may be performed, ſo that the tranſition may be eaſy, 

no preciſe tules can be fixed; for though it be chiefly perſorm- 

ed by the help of the ſeventh g of the key into which the har- 
mony is to Sanged, whether it be flat or ſharp ; yet the 
manner of doing it is ſo extenſive, as no rules can circumſcribe. 

It may in general be conceived thus : 

The ſeventh g in either a ſharp or flat key 1s the third g to the 
fifth F of the key, by which the cadence in the key is chiefly 

performed ; and, by being only a ſemi-tone under the key, is 
thereby the moſt proper note to lead into it. Inſomuch that 
the ſeventh g is never heard in any of the parts, but the ear 

expects the key ſhould ſucceed it; for, whether it be uſed as a 
third or a ſixth, it always affects us with ſo imperfect a ſen- 

* fation, that we naturally expect ſomething more perfect to 

© follow; which cannot be more eaſily accompliſhed than by the 

ſmall interval of a ſemi-tone, to paſs into the perfect har- 

- mony of the key. 

MODULE, in architecture, a certain meaſure for regulating the 

- proportions of columns, and the ſymmetry or diſtribution of 
the whole building. 

Architects uſually chuſe the diameter or ſemi-diameter of the 
bottom of the column for their Module ; and this they ſub- 
divide into parts or minutes. | 
There are two ways of determining the proportions of build- 

ings; the firſt by a fixed ſtandard meature, which is uſually 

the diameter of the lower part of the column, called a Module, 
ſubdivided into ſixty parts, called minutes, In the ſecond there 

are no minutes nor any certain diviſion of the Module; but it 
is divided occaſionally into as many parts as are judged ne- 

ceſſary. | | 

\ Both theſe manners, according to Perrault, have been prac- 


tiied by the ancient, as well as modern architects; but the 
- ſecond, which was that chiefly uſed among the ancients, he 


thinks preferable. : 
O/DUS decimandi, when a parce! of land, ſum of meney, &c. 


M im 


_ out, of mind, in 
MO HAIR, a kind of tuff made of fk und Par 
MOIDCYRE, moedere, moeda, a gold coin truck and cn. 


piſtoles. Tr 
MOIE TV, acdietai, the half of 2 I Ml. 
 MOIVNEAU, in faftification, a flat baſtion raiſeq before, 
dine when, it is too long, and the baſtions of te 1 cr. 
remote to be able to defend one another! It Vb 
ed to dhe curtine, and ſometimes divided from I b. 
1 muſquetcers are placed to fire each way. oy Vibe, 
in anatomy, Cenotes the patell * 
F 
A'RES *, ig ana are the large teeth onus, 
. EO Ola ts of Bee ON, 
»The word is Latin, and derived from ma, a mill. | 
teeth ſerve, like mill-ſtones, to rind he | _— None, u thes 
The number bf Molares is not always the fame. EY 
twenty, and ſometimes only n ; eee 
each ſide of either jaw ; They are very large, har 


| 


maſs whi 
op cy wy eos ne Ban lich grows pre. 
Ile is derived from the Latin la, a mill. | 
| blance thereto in form and hardneſs, Tone, {row ate 
A Mole is produced in the uterus, either from a COncreting 
the menſtruous blood, from a retention of part of the 0 
dines, or from an imperfect conception. Virgins and widow 
are ſeldom affected with this diſorder, but married Wotnen fre. 
quently. Sometimes Moles have no connexion with the u. 
rus ; ſometimes they are attached to it by a blood-veſſe}, G 
fleſhy fibre; and, ſometimes, they are ſtrongly and intimacy 
conjoined. They are generally dikcharged alone, but, fare. 
times, excluded with the foetus. If they are generated ar, 
are el brought forth about the ſecond or third mad 
and are preceded by the ſame pains which attend a real .. 
very; ſometimes theſe pains are more violent, the (ym: 
toms more ſevere, and the hemorrhage is often ſo excefire, a 
to endanger the life of the mother. Sometimes Moles con. 
nue many months in the uterus, and acquire the fize of ; 
mature feetus, 
Theſe falſe conceptions are generally accompanied, for tle 
firſt four months, with the ſame ſymptoms which attend ae: 
tural pregnancy; but afterwards they afford ſigns, by whit 
they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; fer a Mole excites no met. 
ons in the womb, like a live child, after the fourth or fim 
month of pregnancy. 2. A Mole diſtends the belly equaly, 
but a child mah es it moſt prominent towards the navel or ox 
ſide. - 3. A Mole changes its ſituation in the belly, accordiue 
to the mother's poſture. 4. In a falſe conception little c 0 
milk is collected in the breaſts. More ſevere ſymptoms aterd 
a falſe conception ; the complexion is diſagreeadly altered, te 
appetite vitiated, the whole habit impaired, and the ea 
the loins and pubes is affected with excruciating pains, Sc. 
times a dropſy, when it reaches the abdomen, allo ccc 
theſe ſymptoms. | 
When a Mole certainly appears to be contained in the uten 
its expulſion ſhould be, attempted by proper medicines ; an, 
if theſe prove ineffectual, it ſhould. be extracted by judiciouy 
introducing the hand into the - uterus. If the Mole adber 
firmly to the uterus, it ſhould then be gently ſeparated by tix 
fingers before its extraction: But, if the fingers cannot mat 
this ſeparation, it will be neceſſary to uſe a pair of long a 
obtuſe-pointed cutting forceps. It the Mole be too large 
be extracted entire, it may be carefully ſeparated and brow! 
out in pieces, either with the fingers, a falciform kuile, c 
hook, | ; 
When a Mole occaſions no bad ſymptoms or uneaſineſs 6 
mother, and its extraction appears difficult, no violence 1 
be uſed, ſince we have many inſtances of their being retane 
with little detriment to the patient, during life. my 
MoLe, Mles, a maſſive work formed of large ſtones laid — 
ſea by means of coffer- dams, extended either in 3 right lee 
or an arch of a circle, before any port; which it ſerves w des 
to defend the veſſels from the impetuoſity of the you 
MOLE COLA, in phyſics, a little maſs or portion of an) * 
MOLINEE, in heraldry, a croſs Moline, that which tums ; 
both ways at all its extremities, though not ſo wide of 
as that laid to be anchored. | Duve 
MOLMU?TIN, or MoLMuTIAN Latws, the laws f por 
Molmutius, ſixteenth king of the Britons, who 15 1 5 * 
begun his reign 340 vears before the inuten. 1 
firlt who publiſhed laws in this kingdom, whi 
famous therein till the Conqueror's time. hate 
' MOLOY/SSES, meta/er, melaſſes, that groſs fluid mann. wt 
mains of ſugar after refining, which no boiling can bing 
conſiſtence more ſolid than that of ſyrup. _ of ſugar cl 
Properly Moloſſes ae the ſediment of one bins Dirt dif 
chypre, or brown ſugar: There is a kind of 1p. 
from Molofles. Sec du AR. ayes” 
MOMENT), in time, the moſt minute part of durat6n © 


— 


we otherwite call an inſtant. Moeutvt 
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Moutkx r, moment 
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MYNASTERY, a convent built for the reception of religious 


MONA'STIC, ſomething belonging to monks, or the monkiſh 


MONETAGE, mintage, monetagium, the privilege of coining 


MON 


{mall parts of quantity; beingthe 
tary increments or decrements of quantity conſidered 
mom inual flux. | : e 
4 no determinate magnitude of their own, but 
or generative thereof. LEY 
as it is the ſame thing, if, in lieu of theſe Moments, 
velocities of their increaſes and decreaſes be made uſe of, 
the nite quantities proportionable to fuch velocities ; the 
ot the of proceeding which conſiders the motions, changes, 
method of quantities, Sir Iſaac Newton denominates the 
de 1 IONS; which fee. , 
2 and moſt foreigners conſider thefe infinitely ſmall 
Leid as the differences of two quantities; and, thereby, 
— to find the difference of quantities, that is, Mo- 
endea or infinitefimals, which, being taken an infinite num- 
ps So ſhall equal given quantities, call theſe Moments 
Irene; and the method of proceſs the differential calcu- 
1. dee CALCULUS differentialir. 
um, in mechanics, the ſame with impetus, 
gantity of Motion in a moving body. It alſo ſimply de- 
45 che motion itſelf; and it is — defined by the 
4 infita, or power by which a moving body continually chan- 


Hane of the momenta in moving bodies is always com- 

unded of the quantity of ſuch matter and the celerity of the 
— body; 5 that the Moment of any ſuch body may be 
conſidered as a rectangle under the quantity of matter and the 


lerity. 

cence all equal reQtangles have their ſides reciprocally 
* nal, therefore, if the Moments of any moving bodies 

de equal, the quantity of matter in one, to that of the other, 
vill be reciprocally as the celerity of the latter to that of the 
former ; and vice verſa, if 1 of matter be recipro- 
cally proportionable to the celerities, the Moments in each 
will be equal. 
The Moment alſo of any 
v the aggregate of all the Moments of the parts of that vaty ; 
2nd, therefore, where the magnitude and number of particles 
are the ſame, and where * moved with the ſame velo- 
city, there will be the ſame Moments of the wholes. 
ARCHY *, a ſtate where the ſupreme power is lodged 
in the hands of a ſingle perſon, 

* The word is Greek fn. which ſignifies the ſame thing, 
and compounded of E-, alone, and xx, command. 
Of Monarchies, ſome are abſolute and deſpotic, where the will 
of the Monarch is uncontrollable ; others limited, where the 
prince's authority is reſtrained by laws, and part of the ſupreme 

jodged in other hands, as in Great Britain. 

me Monarchies are hereditary, as deſcending immediately 
from father to ſon, or, in default of that, to the next heir ; 
and other elective, where, on the death of the Monarch, his 
ſucceſſor is appointed 3 — 
According to Hobbes, Monarchy, as well as ariſtocracy, de- 
rives all its authority from the people, who transfer all their 
reht, for inſtance, the ſupreme power, by a plurality of ſuf- 
frazes, &c. to ſome one perſon called a Monarch. So that 
whatever the people could have done, before this tranſlation, 
may be now rightfully done by him to whom the tranſlation 
s made. This done, the people are no longer to be looked 
on ai a perſon, but diſſolved multitude. See Hobbes de cive c. 8. 


perlons; it properly denotes the houſes of monks, mendicant 
bars, and nuns; the reſt being denominated religious houſes. 


life, 


The council of Trent, &c. fix the age at which a perſon may 
be admitted to the Monaſtic ſtate at ſixteen. 

d Anthony, in the fourth century, firſt inſtituted the Monaſtic 
life, a St. Pachomius, in the ſame century, firſt ſet on foot 
the cenobitic or regular communities of religious. 


money, 


ams of a prince, or ſtate, and other devices, that circulates at 


2 ſtated rate for things of different value to facilitate the buſi- 
nels of commerce. 


In the earlieſt ages, the ordinary way of traffic, no doubt, 


— 7 exchanging one commodity for another; but in pro- 
e it was found neceſſary to have ſome common 
"py 8 to which all other things ſhould be eſti- 
«xk - firſt account we have of it is in the time of 
eve ho paid 400 ſhekels for a burying- place. 
„„ being a common meaſure for reducing wares to a 
. tne Greeks called it H., as being eſtabliſhed by 
1 Th they called »4u-; it was called pecunia by the 
f Saber as the wealth of thoſe days conſiſted in cattle, 
Bo de do Pliny, as their firſt coin was ſtamped with 
„ coe: They allo call it moneta, becauſe, when 
r wanted Money, Juno admoniſhed them to uſe 
27175 dere mould then be no want of Money: Hence, 
05 5 Juno Moneta, and Money was coined in 
„ le. In proceſs of time Money was made a goddeſs, 


ald 52 3 nt . 
ce Pecunin, under the figure of a woman holding 


differences, in the new doctrine of | 
Y 


aa gig nalin or 
gel. infinite] 


moving body may be conſidered 


MONEY, moneta, a piece of metal marked for coin with the 


M ON 


a balance in one hand, and a cornucopia in the other, 
Money, at preſent, may be divided into real and imagi- 


nary. | 
Real Mont v, includes all ſpecies of gold, ſilver, or copper, which 


are current in commerce, ſuch as guineas, crow 
. of eight, ducats, &. ee. 11 
e degrees of goodneſs in Money are expreſſed in gold by 
carats, and in ſilver by penny-weights. There are ſeveral rea- 
ſons for not coining them without alloy, namely, the waſte 
and expence in refining them, the neceſſity of hardening them 
— make them the more durable, and the ſcarcity of and 
ver. | 
Among the ancient Britons, iron rings, or iron plates, were 
uſed for Money: Among the ———— my bars Wen- 
ched with vinegar. Seneca obſerves, that anciently there was 
ſtamped Money of leather; a thing which was put in practice 
— — — in the time of the barons wars; and the Hollan- 
ers coined great quantities of paſteboard in 1574. 
Numa Pompilius — ro wood = — Wy The 
firſt filver the Romans coined was in the year of 
Rome 484, and their firſt 
The impreflion on coins has been various in different ages 
No living man's head was ever ſtamped on a Roman coin till 
after the fall of the common-wealth ; from that time they bore 
the emperor's head on one ſide, and, henceforward, the prac- 
tice of ſtamping the prince's image on coins has obtained 
among all civilized nations, except the Mahometans, who, in 
deteſtation of images, infcribe only the prince's name, with 
the year of their prophet's tranſmigration. 
As to the figure of coin, it is either round, as in England ; 
multangular or irregular, as in Spain ; ſquare, as in ſome parts 
of the Indies ; or nearly globular, as in others. 
The moſt ancient Engliſh coin Mr. Camden had known was 
that of Ethelbert, king of Kent, in whoſe time Money accounts 
1 by the names of pounds, ſhillings, pence, and mancu- 
es. 


gold Money in 546. 


Pence, ſo called on account of the juſt weight, were coarſely 
ſtamped with the king's image on the one fide, and either the 
mint-maſter's, or the city's where it was coined, on the other. 
Five of theſe pence made their ſeilling, probably fo called from 
ſcilingus, which the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an 
ounce : Forty of theſe ſcillings made the pound, and 400 of 
theſe pounds were a legacy or portion for a king's daughter, as 
appears by king Alfred's laſt will. 
Pence was the only real Money they had, the reſt being ima- 
ginary Monies, that is, names of weights. Thirty of theſe 
pence made a mancus, the ſame, according to ſome, with a 
mark or manca, which from an old MS, appears to have been 
uinta pars unciæ. 

heſe manca's or mancus's were reckoned both in ſilver and 
gold. In the notes on king Canute's laws we find this diſtinc- 
tion, that a mancuſa was as much as a mark of ſilver, and 
manca, a ſquare piece of gold, in value my Pence. 
The Danes introduced a way of reckoning Money by ores. It 
can be gathered from the abbey-book of Burton, that twenty 
ores were equivalent to two marks. 
There was alſo a gold coin called bizantine or bezant, as be- 
ing coined at Conſtantinople, then called Bizantium. The 
— of which coin is not only now loſt, but was entirely for- 
got, even in the time of king Edward the III, only that, 100 
years before, 200,000 bezants were extracted by the Soldan, 
for the ranſom of St, Lewis of France ; which were then va- 
lued at 100,000 livres. | 
Though the coining of Money be a ſpecial prerogative of the 
king, yet the ancient Saxon princes communicated it to their 
ſubjects, ſo that every good town had a mint; but, at London, 
eight; at Canterbury, four for the king, two for the archbi- 


| ſhop, one for the abbot at Wincheſter ; fix at Rocheſter, two 


at Haſtings, &c. | 
The Norman kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coining only 
pence, with the prince's image on one fide ; and, on the other, 
the name of the city where coined, with a croſs ſo deeply im- 
reſſed, that it might be eaſily broken into two halves called, 
(8 woe or into four parts, called fourthings or farthings. 
In the time of Richard I, Money coined in the eaſt parts of 
Germany was introduced and called eaſterling Money; and 
ſoan after coiners from that country were ſent for to brin 
the coin to perfection, which ſince has been called ſterling. 
Edward I, who firſt adjuſted the meaſure of an ell by the 
length of his arm, eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard for the coin 
which Greg. Rockley, mayor of London and mint-maſter, 
expreſſed to this purpoſe, ** A pound of Money containeth 
twelve ounces : In a pound there ought to be eleven ounces, 
two eaſterlings, and one farthing, the reſt alloy. The ſaid 
pound ought to 2 twenty ſhillings and three pence in ac- 
count and weight. The ounce ought to _ twenty pence, 
and a penny twenty-four grains and a half. Note, that eleven 
ounces two-pence ſterling ought to be of pure ſilver, called 
leaf-filver ; and the minter muſt add of other weight ſeven- 
teen-pence halfpenny farthing, if the ſilver be ſo pure”, 
About the year 1320, the ſtates of Europe firſt coined gold; 
and, among the reſt, our Edward III. The firſt pieces were 
Florences, as being coined by Florentines; afterwards nobles, 
74 | then 


A M ON 


© heb tolenovles current at fix fhillings and eight-pence, half. by pounds, florins, and gros. At Ancona by: 
- nobles called half-pennies, and quarters called Folios of | and pence, At Naples by ducats, — "7 erowny, Ning 
gold. The ſucceeding kings coined roſe-nobles and double | one ſhilling ſterling, divided into twenty Gs equa 


SO_ great ſovereigns, half Henry nobles, angels, and 
162. illi # ia , x4 Th ' | | 
| King James I. coined units, double crowns, Britiſh crowns; 
© - then crowns, half-crowns, &c. : 
Falſe or baſe Monty, is either that ſtruck by an unqualified per- 
"7 2 and of unftatutable metals, either clipped, its edges filed, 
or ſome of its ſurface peeled off; if gold, by aqua regia ; if 

{ftiver, by acqua fortis. : 

Another kind of baſe Money is that made of iron, copper, &c. 
covered on each fide with a thin plate of gold or ſilver, neatly 
| foldered round the edges, and ſtruck, like other coin, with fi- 

| gures, legend, xc. which are only to be diſtinguiſhed from 
them by the bulk, weight, and ſound. 
" Imaginary Mod Ex, or Money of account, that which does not 


exiſt in real ſpecies, but is a denomination invented to faci- 
litate the ſtating of accounts on a fixed footing, not variable 
like current coins at the pleaſure of the ſovereign ; of this 

kind are pounds, livres, marks, maravedies, &c. 
Ee Mog y of account, is the pound, ſhilling, and penny: 
he pound contains twenty ſhillings, and the ſhilling twelve- 


: nce. E 

Selkch Mony of account, is the pound, ſhilling, and penny; the 
und, containingtwenty ſhillings, being equivalent to one ſhil- 
ling and eight- pence Engliſh; the ſhilling, containing twelve- 
pennies, equal to a penny Engliſh, and the two-pennies to the 
ſixth part of a penny Engliſh. There is alſo among them an 
account of merks, a merk being equivalent to one ſhilling, one 
enny, and + of a penny Engliſh, or ſterling. Of this Jaſt 

kind they had formerly a ſilver coin. : 

French Money of account, was — the pariſis, tournois, and 

the ecu or crown ; but, ſince the ordinance of 1667, they only 
reckon by livres, that is, pounds, ſols, or ſhillings, and de- 
niers, tournois, or pence. The livre is twenty ſols, or 3 of the 
crown; and the fol twelve deniers, 
The maille, obole, or half-penny, tournois, is now alſo a 
Money of account, though anciently a real coin. The maille 
is divided into two pites, and each pite into two ſemi-pites, all 

Monies of account. To which muſt be added the frank, of 
the ſame value with the livre ; and the blank five deniers, tour- 

nois, and the carolus ten; all three anciently real coins. 

' Dutch and Flemiſh Moni1es of account. In Holland, Zealand, Bra- 
bant, and Cologne, they uſe the pundt, or livre de gros, ſchel- 
ng, or ſol de gros, and penning, or deniers gros. The pundt 
contains twenty-ſchellings, and the ſchelling twelve penings. 
The pundt is equal to ſeven livres four ſols French, or ten 
ſhillings 3, ſterling. They alſo account by florins, or guil- 
ders, patards, and penings. The florin is equal to + of the 
pound, or twenty patards ; and the patard twelve penings. 
| $paniſh Monty of account, is the pefo, ducat of ſilver and vellon, 
rial of vellon, and cornado's and maraved!'s of ſilver and vel- 
lon. The pelo is to the ducat, as twelve to ten. The ducat 
of filver contains eleven rials of ſilver ; and that of vellon ele- 
'ven rials of vellon ; which makes a difference of near one half, 
the filver rial being current for ſeven ſhillings ſterling, and 
that of vellon only at three ſhillings and eight-pence ſterling. 
Thirty- four maravedi's make the rial of vellon, and fixty-three 
that of filver. The maravedi is divided into four cornaro's. 

German and Swiſs Mox EY of account. They account, particu- 
larly at Francfort, by florins different from that of Holland, 
by creux's, or creutzers, and pennins: The florin is equal to 

- three ſhillings ſterling, and divided into ſixty creux's, and the 

creux into eight pennins. In Nuremburg, &c. they account 
by rix-dollars, florins, and creux's. The rix-dollar is equal to 
four ſhillings and eight-pence ſterling, divided into a hundred 
creux's, and the creux into 4 penins. At Hamburgh, 
Berlin, &c. by rix-dollars, marks lubs, ſchellings, lubs, and 
deniers lubs. The rix-dollar and dollar on the foot of the 
French crown, or four ſhillings and ſix- pence ſterling, divided 
into three marks, and the mark into ſixteen ſchellings, and the 
ſchelling into twelve pennins. At Hamburgh, they alfo uſe 
the livre, ſchelling, and denier de gros. At Auſburg and 
Bolzamont, they account by dollars and creux's. At Nam- 
bourg by rix-dollars, gros, and fenins ; the rix-dollar equal to 
four ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling, divided into thirty-ſix 
gros, and the gros into twelve fenins. At Straſburg by florins, 
creux's, and pennins : The florin equal to one ſhilling and 
fix-pence ſterling, divided into fixty creux's, and the creux into 
eight pennins. 

Italian MoNIEs of account. At Rome they account by pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence of gold di tampa. At Venice, by ducats 
and profs di banco. The ducat divided into twenty-four gros; 
each groſs equal to 21d. ſterling : And by ducats current 
called ſequins, equal to nine ſhillings and two-pence ſterling, 
and by pounds, ſhillings, and pence, At Lucca and Berga. 
mo, they uſe the four laſt ; and only the three laſt at Bologna, 
Mantua, and Savoy. In Geneva, befides pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence, they alſo account by florins, containing ſix ſolids, or 
ſix-pence } ſterling. At Leghorn, and Geneva, beſides pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence, they account by piaſtres, equal to four 
ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling. At Nova they account by 
crowns, ſhillings, and pence of gold de marc, At Raconis 


Turkiſh Montes of actount. The 


Sicilian and Malteſe Moxtks of account. At Mes L 


and throughout Sicily; they account by pounds,” 
grains, and piccioli's, which are ſummed by 30, 2 tu 
4 * 


ounce being 30 tarins, the tatin 20 grains, an Fray b; 


iccioli's: At Malta by pounds, ounce Ein 
[he ounce thirty tarins, or ſixty code — Ur, 
the carlin being equal to ſix-pence 2 ſterling, Bruns; . 


Poliſh Moxixs of account. Through Poland, moſi of the 3; 


of Pruſſia's dominions, and Dantzic, the 27 
acc CON 
lars, roups, and grochs. The inde 6 by md 
ſhillings and fix-pence fterling, and dirided ug f . 
roups; and in the Pruſſian dominions into twenty- fon .* 


In Poland into ni 80 Nach. 
groch, and SEPT eee 05 


Swed'ſh, Daniſh, and Muſccvite Moxie s of accent. 


they account by dalles, equal to thirty-two , er 
ſhillings ſterling. In Denmark 3 Hy 


* 


the rix- dollar being divided into forty-eight ſtivers Ih M. 


covy they account by rubles, altins, and grifs; the 
equal to 100 copecs, or two rix-dollars, or nine ill 
ling, divided into ten grifs ; 37 altins make th 


rudle |; 

Nos ber. 
copecs. The copec is equal to 13 d. ſterling. © grit or to 

. urks, both in Europe, a: 

and Africa, account by purſes, either of filver or uo. a 
laſt is only uſed in the ſeraglio, with half Be or ö de 
called rizes. The purſe of ſilver is equivalent to roy F 1 
livres, or 112 l. ten ſhillings ſterling. The purſe of ay mY 
ſequins equal to 30000 French crowns, or 67 50 * 
ling, which is only uſed for preſents to favourites, pr 
ſimply uſed denotes a purſe of ſilver. They are called N 
becauſe all the treaſure of the ſeraglio is kept in — 
of thoſe contents. The merchants alſo uſe Dutch 91,” 
called oſtanc, or abouquels with meideins and aſpres Tv 
dollar is equal to thirty-five meideins, and the meidein to f. 
aſpres, the aſpre to a 4 penny ſterling. 45 


Perſian MoxxxSs of account, In Perſia they account by the tg 


and the dinar-biſti. 'The toman conſiſts of fifty abafli, o ; 
mamodies, or 200 chapes, or 10000 dinars ; which Accour!- 
ing the abaſſi on the foot of eighteen French ſols, or the du 
on that of a denier, amounts to three pounds, twelve ſhillin». 
and ſix- pence ſterling each toman. They alſo account; 
rins, at Ormus, and on the coaſts of the Perſian gulph : J 
larin is equivalent to eleven pence ſterling, and fv uſe » 
Arabia, and a great part of the Eaſt-Indies. | 


Chineſe Mox is of account, are the pic, picol, and tae), whit 


though weights, likewiſe ſerve as monies of account, obtain; 
in Tonquin as well as China. The pic is divided into 14: 
cati's, according to ſome into 125 ; the cati into fixteen tac, 
cach tae] being equal to one ounce two drachms. The pic! 
contains 66 J cati's ; the tael is equal to, fix ſhillings and egi 
pence ſterling.  - | | 


Fapaneſe Mod iks of account, are the ſchintes, cockiens, cba, 
or oubans, and taels; 200 ſchintes are equal to 500 Dutt 


pounds; the cockien to ten Low-country pounds ; 16: 
cebans make 45000 taels. 


Mogul MoxiEs of account, At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of ti 


great Mogul's dominions, they uſe lacres, acres, or lecti, 


which denote a hundred thouſand ; a lacre being nearly dn 


the foot of the ton of gold in Holland, os million in France. 
Throughout Malabar and at Goa, they uſe tanga's, vintins, 2. 
pardos xeraphin. "The tanga is of two kinds, of good and b. 
alloy; the good tanga is 4 better than the bad]; ſo that, ia 
tanga's good being allowed the pardos xeraphin, there wu 
required five of the bad; four vintins good make 3 tag Ie 
wiſe good; fifteen baruco's a vintin, The good baruco Sd 
to a Portugal ree, a French denier, or of a penny ſtern; 
In the iſland of Java, they uſe the ſanta, ſapacon, fardos, © 
catis, which laſt with the leeth or lacre is much uſed rte 
the Eaſt-Indies. The ſanta is 200 caxa's, or little pieces 
on a ſtring, and is equal to 42 of a penny ſterling. Five a. 
make the ſapacon. The fardos is equal to two ſhillings 2X 
eight-pence ſterling. The cati contain twenty taels, ans c 
tael fix ſhillings and eight-pence ſterling. 


African Mox1ts of account. From Cape Verd to that of Cc. 


Hope, all exchanges are made on the foot of the macore” 
piece, which, though, no Monies of account, and hat Wore 
real Monies, yet ſerve inſtead thereof. At Loango c ** 
and other places on the coaſt of Angola, the eftimations © 
made by macoute's ; and at Malimbo and Cabindo, 07" 
ſame coaſt, the negroes reckon by pieces. Among cat * 
macoute is equivalent to ten pieces; ten maccute 7 ** iu 
To eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, &c. they gap” 
one ſide the number of macoute's required, for int: 5 
negro; on the other, for how many macoutes they 2, 
receive each kind of merchandize required for the . of 
make up the number of macoute's in merchancnes s 0 
the price of each in macoute's. Two Flemiſh 1 * 
reckoned at one macoute, a copper baſon, tuo 1 ized 
three, a barrel of gunpowder three, &c. The Aj _— 
ſerves to eſtimate the value of goods, &c. in like 1 2 
either ſide. The cities of Barbary and Eęyp Fah 2 


4 


NM ON 


«traffic, reckon much in the ſame manner as in the 
Fmopczn in the dominions of the grand Seignior. 
wand g unt in America. Here they have none of their 
MoNIES of reſpective Monies of account of the Europeans, who 
*. « ſettlements there, being eſtabliſhed with them. 

9 xIEs of account. The Grecians reckoned their ſums 
aut Mo rachmz, minæ, and talenta- The drachma 
3 ſterling ; 100 drachmæ made the mina equal 
oy 4. ſterling ; 60 minæ made the talent, equal to 

31 45 gterling. 22 loo talents amounted to 19375 J. 
193) The proportions of the mina and talentum, which 
ter rent in different provinces, were in Attic drachms as 
2 rent ii 

follows - ina contained 25 Attic drachms; the Ptolemaic 
1 x A A c and Eaberan 100; the Babylonic 1163 
33 7? eater Attic and Tyrian 13333 the /Eginean and Rho- 
the gr 60 . The Syrian talent contained 15 Attic minæ; 
2 lemaic 20 ; the Antiochic and Eubcean 60; the Baby- 
— 70 ; the greater Attic and Tyrian 80; the Ægincan and 
4 of account, were the ſeſtertius and ſeſtertium. 
a ſeſtertius equal to I 9. 32 ſterling; one thouſand made 
the ſeſtertium e ual to 8 J. 1 8. 5 d. 2 q. ſterling. One thou- 

4 of theſe eflertia made the decies ſeſtertium, the adverb 

* es being always underſtood, equal to 8072 1. 18 8. 4 d. 
rar The decies ſeſtertium they alſo called decies cente- 
8 k 1 nummum. Centies ſeſtertium, or centies H S, were 
LY to $0729 l. 35- 4 d. Millies H S to 8072911. 138. 4 d. 
Mines centics H S to 888020 J. 16 8. 8 d. f 
MONEYERS, routers, monetarit, denotes thoſe belonging to 
de mint, who work and coin gold and ſilver money, and an- 
rer all the waſte and charges. | 
dome of the old Roman, &c. coins have the name of the mo- 
ctarius either at full length, or the initial letters thereof. 
MONITORY Letters, are letters of admonition, ſent from an 
 ecclefaftic judge, upon information of ſcandal or abuſes cog- 
nizable in his court. 
MONK *, anciently denoted a perſon who retired from the, 
world, to give himſelf up entirely to devotion, ſolitude, and 
abſtinence. 


* The word is derived from the Greek gray); ſolitary, and that 
from -, alone. 


The ancient Monks, were diſtinguiſhed into folitaries, thoſe 
wholived alone; cœnobites, thoſe who lived in community in 
the ame houſe ; and farabaites, thoſe who ſtrolled about. 
Their houſes were monaſteries and lauræ. he SY 
Thoſe called Monks now-a-days are coœnobites, who live 
in a monaſtery or convent, | 
Cite Moxks, thoſe who actual] 
contradiſtinction to extra- Monks who have benefices depend- 
ing on the monaſtery. . | 
Monks are diſtinguithed, alſo, into reformed who have power 
from the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority to retrieve the ancient 
diſcipline which had been relaxed, wy into ancient, who live 
inthe convent according to its firſt eſtabliſhment. | 
Anciently the Monks were laymen ; but pope Cyricius was 
the firſt who called them to the clericate, and ever ſince the 
priefthood has been uſually united to the monaſtic profeſſion, 


MONOCHORD L, a muſical inſtrument, to try the variety and 


proportion of muſical ſounds, 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of e., alone, and 
x. a ſtring, 

Theancient Monochord conſiſted of a rule divided and ſubdi- 
vided into divers parts, whereon there was a ſtring pretty well 
fetched upon two bridges, at each extremity. In the middle 
was a moveable bridge, called magas, whereby, in applying it 
to the different Gi of the line, the ſounds were found to 
de in the ſame proportion to one another, as the diviſions of 
tie line cut by the bridge were. | 
[tis called the harmonical canon, as ſerving to meaſure the 
degrees of gravity and acuteneſs of ſounds. 
When the chord was divided into equal parts, ſo that the 
terms were as 1 and 1, they called them uniſons; if as to 2 to 
I, octaves or diapaſons; when as B to 2, fifths or diapentes ; | 
« 35 4 to 3, fourths or diateflerons ; if as 5 to 4, diton or 
4 ereater third; if as 6 to 5, a demi-diton, or leſſer third; 
laſtly, if as 24 to 25, a demi-diton, or dieſis. 
Dr. Wallis has taught the divifion of the Monochord in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; but that inſtrument is now diſuſed, | 
the modern muſic not requiring any ſuch diviſion. | 
"*>0CHORD, alſo denotes any muſicai inftrument that conſiſts 

Ny of one ſtring. 


NONO/CHROMA *, 2 picture made all of one colour, 


Ss T1 : a 
The word is Greek, and compounded of e., alone, and 
Z:44z, colour. 

MONo pe 3 ; 

. mongdia, in the ancient poetry, a kind of mourn- 

0 1 ung by a perſon all alone, in order to utter his 
cet, y 


+ The word is Greek pz, which ſignifies the ſame thing, and 
Ted from wh, alone, and 43s, a ſinger. 


LUNOGRAM *, 2 cipher, or character, conſiſting of one 


reſide in the houſe, in| 


MON 


or more letters interwoven together, 
a badge, ſeal, arms, &c. 
* The word is Greek, and derived from , alone, 
| a writing from yaw, to write. 
MONOLOGUE *, a dramatic ſcene, in which a perſon ap- 
pears alone on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf, 


The word is derived from the Grek pv, alone, 
diſcourſe, 
MONOMMIAL, in algebra, a root or quantity, 
one name or member, as ab, aab, &c. 
A Monomial may be either rational or irrational. 


MONOPE'TALOUS ®, in botany, is applied to flowers that 


have only one undivided leaf, 


B 2 word 1s derived from the Greek 4, alone, and xirah, a 
eaf. 


much uſed formerly, as 


and el, 


and NY © » 
that has only 


MONO%POLY *, in commerce, denotes when 2 perſon makes 
himſelf ſole maſter of a commodity, manufacture, &c. in or- 
der to enhance the price thereof, 


* The word is derived from the Greek n. 
to fell. 

There are two kinds of Monopoly, 
corn, &c, to retail it again at an advat 
tent is procured, prohibiting any oth 
commodity but the patentee. 

MONOPTERE *, in antiquity, a kind of temple that was 
ener without walls, its dome being ſupported by co- 
umns. 


1 The ward is formed of the Greek g,. alone, and riet, 2 
wing. 


„alone, and n, 


when a perſon buys up 
iced price; or when a pa- 
cr perſon to ſell a certain 


MONO'PTOTE *, in grammar, a noun, which has only one 


Caſe. 


The word is Greek porierrwreg, and derived from pwr, alone, 
and Trac, caſe, from xine, to fall. 


MONOPY/RENOUS * Fruits, are ſuc 


one kernel or ſeed, 


CI 2 word is derived from the Greek e, alone, and Tvp7,9, a 
ernel. 


h fruits as contain only 


MO/NORHYME =, a poetical compoſition, in which all the 


verſes end with the ſame rhyme. 
* 'The word is farmed of the Greek dh, alone, and g he, rhyme, 


Monorhymes are ſaid to have been invented by the old French 

poet Leonine who addreffed ſome verſes of this kind to pope 

Alexander III, hence alſo called Leonine verſes. 
MONOYSTICH “, an epigram, &c. conſiſting of one ſingle line. 


* The word is derived from the Greek pic, alone, and gives, 
verſe. 


MONOSY'LLABLE *, monefyllabum, a word conſiſting of one 
ſyllable. 


* 'The word is formed of the Greek us, alone, and cu πν en, a 
ſyllable. 


The French language abounds in Monoſyllables, wherein its 

beauty ſeems to conſiſt. One of the beſt lines in Malherbe, 

ſpeaking of Caliſta, conſiſts of twelve Monoſyllables:: 

Et moi je ne voi rien quand je ne la voi pas. 

In this the genius of the Engliſh language differs very much 

from the French, Monofyllables having always an ill effect in 

the former, as Mr. Pope intimates and exemplifies in this 

verſe : —And ten low words often creep in one dull line. 
MONQY/TONY *, monetonia, a want of variation in the voice 

or tone, which is oppoſed to chanting or ſinging. 


* The word is Greek pwyroia, which ſignifies the ſame thing, and 
is derived from j4z;, alone, and reiww, to ſtretch. 


MONSO ON“, a regular or periodical wind, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, that for fix months blows conſtantly the ſame way, 


and the contrary way the remaining ſix; it is a ſpecics of trade- 
wind, 


* The word is derived by ſome from the name of a pilot who 
firſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof ; by others from a 


Portugueſe word which ſignihes motion, or change of wind and 
ſea. 


In the Æthiopic ocean, the winds blow all the year round the 
ſame way. : : ; 
'The points and times of ſhifting by theſe winds, in the Indian 
ocean, Ciffer in different parts thereof, 
The occaſion of them, in general, is this when the ſun approach- 
es the Northern tropic, there are ſeveral countries, as Arabia, 
Perſia, India, &c. which become hotter and reflect more heat 
than the ſeas beyond the equator, which the ſun has left; the 
winds therefore; inſtead of blowing from thence to the parts un- 
der the equator, blow the contrary way; and, when the ſun 
leaves thoſe countries, and draws near the other tropic, the 
winds turn about and blow on the oppoſite point of the com- 
als. 

1 and Apollonius mention eteſia flabra, or annual 
winds, which ſeem to be the ſame with Monſcons. 
MONSTER, mon/trum, ſome Le production of a liv- 
ing creature, deviating from tne uſual diſpoſition of parts in the 


ſpecies it belongs to, either as to delect or excels, 


Vegetalle 


- — — — 
my * — 


FYagetable MoxsTPRs, in botany are ſuch flowers as are not only 
double, but double-podded ; or when inftead of one flower 
there are two or three riſing from a ſingle ſtalk. 5 

MONSTRANS de droit, a writ ifluing out of Chancery, for re- 
ſtoring a perſon to lands or tenements that are his by right, 


though found in poſſeſſion of another lately dead. 
MONSTRAVERUNT, a writ which lies for a tenant who 


holds by free charter in ancient demeſn, upon being diſtrained 
for the payment of any ſervice contrary to the liberty he either 
does or ought to enjoy. | 


MONTH, men/is, the twelfth part of a year. 
There are divers kinds of years and Months, according to the 
particular luminary, by whoſe revolutions they are determined, | 
and the particular purpoſes for which they are deſtined, as ſolar 
Months, lunar Months, civil Months, & | 

Solar MonTH, is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves thro? 
an entire ſign of the ecliptic. | 
Hence, the ſolar Months will be unequal; fince the ſun is 
longer in paſſing through the winter ſigns than thofe of the 

ſummer. But as he travels through all the twelve in 365 days, 
ive hours, forty-nine minutes, the quantity of a mean Month 


will be had by dividing that number by twelve. On thisprin- | They 


ciple the quantity of a ſolar Month will be found thirty days, 
ten hours, twenty-nine-minutes, five ſeconds. 


Lunar Morus, are either ſynodical, periodical or illuminative. 


Lunar ſynodical MoxTH, lunar Month, or lunation, is the ſpace 
of time between two conjunctions of the moon with che ſun, 
or betwixt two new moons. | 
This Month, according to mean motion, is 29 days, 12 hours, 
44, 3”, 11”, | 

Lunar periodical MoNnTH, the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
makes her revelution through the zodiac, or wherein ſhe re- 
turns to the ſame point. | . 


This Month, according to mean motion, is 27 days, 7 hours, | | 


43, nf 

he ancient Romans made uſe of lunar Mo that alter- 
nately conſiſted of 29 and 30 days. They had three terms in 
each month, viz. calends, nones, and ides. ; 

Lunar illuminative Mox rn, the ſpace from the firſt time of the 
moon's appearance after a new moon, to her firſt appearance 
after the new moon following. 4 


The quantity of this Month Is not always the ſame. By this| 


the Turks and Arubs compute their time. 


Aſtronomical or natural MoxTH, is that meaſured by ſome exact 


interval correſponding to the motion of the ſun or moon, as the 
ſolar and lunar Months. ' | | 
Civil or common Mox rn, an interval of a certain number of 
whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity of ſome aſtro- 
nomical Month, either ſolar or lunar. a | 
Civil lunar MoxTHs, conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 days: So 


that two of theſe Months will be equal to two aſtronomical | 


ones, abating for the odd minutes: And, conſequently, the 
new moon will be hereby kept to the firſt day of each ſuch civil 
Month for along time together, 
However, to make them keep conſtant pace together, at the 
end of each 948 months, a month of 29 days muſt be added; 
or elſe every 33d Month muſt conſiſt of _ days. | 
This Month was in uſe among the Jews, 4 and Ro- 
mans, till the time of Julius Cæſar. $73 
Civil ſolar Months, are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 31 days, 
except one month, which, for every fourth year, ſhould conſiſt 
P days, and the other years 29. This form was introduced 


ulius Cæſar. 1 


of 
b 
Under Auguſtus, the Sextilis or 6th Month was denominated 


Auguſtus in honour of him ; and, to make the compliment {till 1 


greater, a day was added thereto, ſo that it now conſiſted of 
31 days: To make up for which a day was taken from Fe- 
bruary, ſo that henceforward it had only 28 _ and every 


third year 29, though before it commonly conſiſted of 29. 


Phileſophical MonTH, in chemiſtry, the ſpace of 40 days and 


nights. | 1 
MONT Pagnote, in fortification, an eminence where perſons | 


poſt themſelves out of the reach of cannon, to fee a camp, 
fiege, battle, &c. without being expoſed to danger: It is alſo 
called the poſt of the invulnerable. 

MO/NUMENT *, in architecture, a building deſtined to pre- 
ſerve the memory of ſomething remarkable, ſuch as a trium- 
phal arch, mauſoleum, pyramid, &c. | 

The word is formed from the Latin monumentum, which is de- 

rived from ones, to adviſe. 

The firſt Monuments among the ancients were their tomb- 
ſtones. * Such as were ſquare in their baſe, and were equally 
deep throughout their whole length, the Greeks called 5431 ; 
hence were derived our ſquare pilafters or Attic columns. "They 
called thoſe 5y>«,, which, being round in their baſe, ended in a 
point at top : Hence diminiſhed columns. 
Pyramids were thoſe ſquare at the foot, terminating in a point 
a-top, in manner of a funeral pile. And obeliſks were thoſe 
whoſe baſes were more in length than breadth, and which roſe 
eradually diminiſhing to a very great height, like the ſpits for 

roaſting the fleſh of their ſacrifices called obeli, 48:27. 

The Mondinans in London is a magnificent pillar, erected by 


order of parliament, in memory of the burning of the city, | 


anno 1666, in the very place where the fe begun, 


1 


| 


q 


Direct Moov, is that wherein the concluſion is 


; 
| 
. 


| 


> „ 3 Pg 
— » %. I" 


Moo = 
It is of the Doric order, 202 feet hi A 
in diameter; all of ſolid Portland e eic rom, 158 
- middle of black marble, The pedeſtal is 21 f | 
40 high, the front being adorned with Curious fe. 
and inſcriptions, &c. which denote the purport of | 
MOOD, abe; ic Moo, in logic, a pto dif 15 ; 
ſeveral] prope tions of a fyIlogiim in rele? of Um of 5, 
quality : That is, fuch wherein the antecedent bös.) wt 
Ion, in WY oy form, cannot be fal. e, te 
ere are two kinds of Moods ; the one direct 2 
indiret, © nn nd de cd 


premiſſes directly and immediately, as animal z 
thing; every — is an animal} therefor, Every g 
living thing. : | e ma i, 
Indire Mood, that wherein the concluſion follow; 
premiffes a e but by means of a . E the 
every animal is a living thing; every i ; » 4 
2 living thin is 1 * N an animal, ter. 
There are 14 direct Moods, belonging tothe firſt Sur . 


univerſal negative; I a particular affirmative ; and 548 
cular negative. par- 
Mood, in grammar, denotes the different manners of co 
ing verbs, according to the different actions or affocton ©, 
1 as ſnewing, commanding, wiſhing, &c. Hence a 
. the indicative, imperative, optative, ſubjunRlire, ay 
Ve, 

The Greeks have 5 Moods of verbs differing in terminates. 
but the Latins have but 4. In Engliſh, the termination a 
the ſame in all the Moods. 

Verbs are of that kind of words which ſignify the manner ad 
form of our thought, whereof the principal is affirm: 

Verbs are alſo formed to receive different infleions, i; f. 
affirmation regards different perſons, and different tag: 
whence ariſe the tenſes and perſons of verbs. ; 
Beſides the ſimple affirmations, as he loves, there are ce; 

. lion, gran 

From this anz hay 
formed the ſubjunctive Mood. 

But farther the action of our will may be taken for a Mood, 

. which: there are three principal manners. Firſt, then, we ons 

times will things which do not depend on ourſelves, and thi 

„ BY which in Latin is ex by utinam, and in 

Engliſh, by pleaſe God. The Greek language has iovente4 

particular inflections for this end, whence it has been calle 
73 * ood ; and there ſeems to be ing like this u 
ie French, Italian, and Spaniſh ; but in Latin, Engliſh, &. 
the ſame inflections ſerve for the ſubjunctive and optative, 

We ſometimes will, when we are content a thing ſhould c 
to paſs, though we do not abſolutely deſire it; to expre6 ths 
movement, the ſubjunctive is uſed in Latin: In Engliſh, ve 

add the particle, let him ſpend, &c, Thisis called the potentul 

or conceſhve Mood. | 

The third manner of * is when, what we defire ceyerc- 

ing on another perſon, of whom we can obtain it, we fg 
our; will that he do it. This is when we command or pra) 

and is called the imperative Mood; which has no fuſt peri 
in the ſingular or plural, becauſe no man, properly ſpeak, 

can command 4 wg f. 7 1 
As the command or prayer always relates to what 8 do cor 

it happens that the — and future are frequent) dd 
for each other, eſpecially in the Hebrew, 3 
The Oriental languages have no Mood, but the impentte! 
and, on the contrary, the modern languages have no pad 
infleQion for the imperative. In Engliſh we either om 

pronoun, or tranſpoſe it, as love, love ye, &c. 4 

MOON, tuna, P, in aſtronomy, a ſatellite, or ſeconda7) pants 
always attendant on our earth. 15 
Of the ſix primary planets, we find but three that W 

a 5 , 
attended with Moons, viz. the earth, Jupiter, and _ " 

though Mr. Short has given an account of a — f 

he a ſome years ago, which ſeems 3 5 

Moon about Venus, yet, as it was never obſerved 5 

ſince through the beſt of teleſeopes, it does not app an 

a Moon : However, that the reader may uſe his on 

ment, we refer him to the account given of it in 

ſophical Tranſactions. ; h 

The diſtance of our Moon from the earth is e 4 

her horizontal parallax, or the angle which the ſemidi 1 

the earth ſubtends at the Moon, viz. the angle 

XLIII. fee. 7.) which is the difference betwes 

55 in the horizon, 4 
place of the Meon's center O, when in deer 

apparent place thereof, as viewed from the ſurface ol . i 

at A. The former is known by aftronomic ane eo” 

latter by obſervation : And the quantity 01 this f 


angle at a mean is 57 12“ A 
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| 127 is to radius, ſo 


dee fay, As the tangent of 
1 gere O S 60, 1; this will be the mean diſtance 


, de Moon in ſemidiameters of the earth. Therefore, ſince 


fe midlameter of the earth contains 3982 miles, we have 


oor l bet = 230378, = C O the mean diſtance of the 


flor, oon's apparent ſemidiameter MO meaſures (at her 


of the angle M CO. The earth's diameter 
js the 4145 0 3432” to 938”, that is, as 109 


0 30 or as 3,63 to I. Wherefore Ee 7964 = 2192 
miles the Moon's diameter. . 


Therefore the face of the earth, as it appears to. the luna- 


i to the face of the Moon, as it appears to us, as 109 
* to 39 X 30, viz. as 11881 to 900, or as 13,2 to 1. 
x 109 wel bulk of the can i to that of the Moon as 109 
„109 X 109 to 30 X 30 X 30, Viz. as 1295029 to 27000, 
In i, 28.1295 to 27 or 38 48 to I_very nearly. ö 
lac Newton mentions the atmoſphere about the Moon, 
- er aſtronomers think there is reaſon (not to ſay a 
- "ſtration) for the con For, were there an atmoſ- 
yo of air like ours, it muſt neceſſarily obſcure the fixed 
in the Moon's appulſe to them; but it has been obſerved 
at this never happens 3 on the contrary they preſerve all 
their ſplendor to the moment of their occultation, and then 
Glappear inſtantaneouſly, and in the ſame manner they reco- 
ver their light, when they appear again on the other ſide. 
And this I am very certain of from the late remarkable occul- 
ration of Jupiter, which I obſerved with a good refleQting 
teleſcope from the beginning to the end with all the attention 
pothble becauſe I was very. deſirous to be ſatisfied about 
that ter; and all the phænomena conſpired to convince 
me, there was nothing like an atmoſphere about the Moon. 
That the ſurface of the Moon is not ſmooth or even, but di- 
verified with hills and vales, continents and ſeas, lakes, 
d. any one would imagine who views her face through a 


. 


leſcope. That ſhe has variety of hills and mountains 
ge aſt able from the line which bounds the light and 


dark parts not being an even regular curve, as it would 
be upon a ſmooth ſpherical ſurſace, but an irregular broken 
line, full of dents and notches, as repreſented in fig. 9. 
Allo becauſe many ſmall (and ſome large) bright ſpots appear 
in the dark portion, ſtanding out at ſeveral ſmall diſtances 


fom the boundary line; which ſpots in a few hours become | 


lager, and at laft unite with the enlightened portion of the 
diſk. 
On the other hand we obſerve many ſmall ſpots interſperſed 
il] over the bright part, fome of which have their dark 
ſides next the ſun, and their oppoſite ſides very bright and 
- circular, which infallibly proves them to be deep, hollow, 
, round cavities; of which there are two very remarkable 
ones near together on the — part, and may be viewed 
execeding plain, when the Moon is about four or five 
Gays old. | | 
To meaſure the height of a lunar mountain is a curious 
problem, and at the fame time voy eaſy to effect in the 
following manner. Let C (plate XIXIII. fig. 8.) be the Moon's 
center, E D B a ray of the fun touching the Moon's ſurface in 
1), and the top of a mountain in B. raw CB and CD; 
the height of the mountain A B is to be found. With a 
micrometer in a teleſcope find what proportion the diſtance 
of the top of the mountain B, from the circle of illumination 
at D, bears to the diameter of the Moon, that is, the 
roportion of the line DB to DF; and, becauſe D F is 
un in miles, DB will be alſo known in that meaſure. 
admit that DB: DC:: 1:8, as in one of the hills it 


«il be; then D'C* + D B* = 64 + 1 = 65 = CB; 
«ance bg = 8,062 = BC; wherefore BC AC 
,02—8$= 0,002 = AB, the height of the mountain 


"quired, Wherefore AC: AB:: 8: 0,062 : : 8000: 62. | 


And, ſince the Moon's femidiameter A C = 1096 miles, 


®erefore 8200 : 62: 1096 : 8,5 nearly. This mountain | 
ten, being 83 miles high, is near three times higer than the | 


biyhelt mountain on the earth. 
lane ooferved cavities in the Moon more than the 100dth 
'M 0 the Moon's diameter in. breadth, which is about 
© miles upon the Moon's ſurface; their depths appear 
me proportional. The lunar cavities therefore prodi- 
c cccd the height of the mountains; and conſequently 
-* HC? Of the Moon has but little fimilitude to the 
de 02 the earth in theſe reſpects. 


Since f 
(e 


* „ N — . 
-* Te 4007's ſurface appears to be ſo very mountainous 


- 
? . 
«9 


dar, it has been a queſtion, how it comes to paſs 


* te bright circular limb of the diſk does not appear 
nd irregular, as well as the curve bounding the light 
x parts ? In anſwer to this, it muſt be conſidered, 
ehe ſurface of the Moon had but one row of moun- 
155 mor round the limb of the diſk, the ſaid bright 
e would then appear irregularly indented ; but fince the 
8 al over mountainous, and fince the viſible limb 
— © ©\lered not as a fingle curve line, but a large 


EY 


ace 18 


baving 


ance) 15' 38 = 938” by the micrometer, which 


ä 


«n, the cavities are proportionably large and deep. I | 


che obſerverꝰs eye, it is evident 
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Me, h US : 
uni mountains lying one behind another from | 


b the mountains in ſome rows 
being oppoſite to the valts in others, will fill up the . 
lities in the viſible limb in the remoter parts, which dimi- 
niſh to the ſight and blend with each other, fo as to conſti- 
tute (like the waves of the ſea) one uniform and even horizon. 
Whether there be ſeas, lakes, &c. in the Moon, has been 2 
| wy cp long debated, but now concluded in the negative : 

or in thoſe darker regions, which were thought to be 
ſeas, we view through a good teleſcope many permanent 
bright ſpots, as alſo caverns and empty pits, whole ſhadows 
fall within them, which can never be ſecn in ſeas or any 
liquid ſubſtance, Their dark and: duſky colour may proceed 
from a kind of matter or ſoil which reflects light lefs than that 
of the other regions. ö 
Theſe ſpots in the Moon have continued always the ſame 
unchangeably, ſince they were firſt viewed with a teleſcope 
though leſs alterations than what happen in the earth in 
every ſeaſon of the year, by verdure, ſnow, inundations, 
and the like, would have caufed a change in their appearance. 
But indeed, as there are no ſeas nor rivers in t Moon, 
and no atmoſphere, ſo of courſe there can be no clouds; 
rain, ſnow, or other meteors, whence ſuch changes might be 


ex . 

The aſtronomers have drawn the face of the Moon, accord- 
— it is ſeen with the beſt teleſcopes; for which we are 
obliged to the accurate labours of the famous ſelenographers 
F lorentius, Langrenus, John Hevelius of Dantzic, Grimal- 
dus and Ricciolus, Italians ; who have taken particular care 
to note all the ſhining parts of the Moon's face, and, for the 
better diſtinguiſhing them, they have given to each part a 
proper name. Langrenus and Ricciolus have divided the 
unar regions among the philoſophers and aſtronomers, and 
other eminent men: But Hevelſus, fearing leſt the philoſo- 
phers ſhould * about the diviſion of the lands, has 
ſpoiled them of this their property, and given the parts of the 
Moon thoſe geographical names, that belong to the different 
iſlands, countries, and ſeas of our earth, without any regard 
to their ſituation or figure. See fig. 12. 

Since, as we have ſhewn, the mean diſtance of the Moon is 
about 60 ſemidiameters of the earth, at the diſtance of the 
Moon one degree of the earth's ſurface will ſubtend an angle 
of one minute, and will therefore be viſible ; but ſuch a 
dep, is equal to 694 miles, therefore a ſpot or place 70 miles 
in diameter in the Moon will be juſt viſible to the naked eye. 
Hence a teleſcope that magnifies about 100 times will juſt 
diſcover a ſpot whoſe diameter is d of 70 miles, or d of a 
mile, or 3698 feet : And a teleſcope that will magnify 1000 
times will ſnew an object that is but g of a le That is, 
whoſe diameter is but 370 feet, or little more than 120 
yards; and therefore will eaſily ſhew a ſmall town or village, 
or even a gentleman's ſeat, if any ſuch there be. 

The time which the Moon takes up in making one revo- 
Jution about the earth, from a fixed ſtar to the ſame again, is 
27d. 7h. 43', which is called the periodical month. But the 
time that paſſes between two conjunctions, that is, from 
one new Moon to another, is equal to 29 d. 12 h. 44 Z”, 
which is called a ſynodical month: For, after one revolution 
is finiſhed, the Moon has a ſmall arch to deſcribe to get be- 
tween the ſun and the earth, becauſe the ſun keeps advancing 
forwards in the ecliptic. Now this ſurplus of motion 
takes up 2d. 5 h. 17 3”, which added to the periodical 
month makes the ſynodical, according to the mean motions. 
The Moon moves about its own axis in the fame time that 
it moves about the earth, from whence it comes to paſs that 
ſhe always ſhews the ſame face to us: For by this motion 
about her axis juſt ſo much of her ſurface is turned towards 
us conſtantly, as by her motion about the earth would be 
turned from us. 

But fince this motion about the axis is equable and uniform, 
and that about the earth, or common center of gravity, is 
ou and irregular, as being performed in an ellipſe, it 
muſt follow, that the ſame part of the Moon's ſurface pre- 
ciſely can never be ſhewn conſtantly to the earth; and this 
is confirmed by the teleſcope, _— which we often ob- 
ſerve a little gore or ſegment on the eaſtern and weſtern limb 
appear and diſappear by turns, as if her body librated to 
and fro; which therefore occaſioned this phænomenon to be 
called the Moon's libration. 

The orbit of the Moon is elliptical, more ſo than any of 
the planets, and is perpetually changing or variable, both 
in reſpect of its figure and ſituation ; of which we ſhall 
treat more largely further on. The inclination of the 
Moon's orbit to the plane of the ecliptic is alſo variable, 
from 5 degrees to 5? 18', The line of nodes likewiſe has a 
variable motion from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order 
of the ſigns, and compleats an entire revolution in a ſpace of 
time a little leſs than 19 years. Alſo the line of the apſides, 
or of the apogee and perigee, has a direct motion from weſt 
to eaſt, and finiſhes a revolution in the ſpace of about ꝙ years. 
All which will be more copiouſly treated of when we come to 
explain the phyſical cauſes thereof. 

The phaſes of the Moon in every part of the orbit are eaſily 
accounted for from her different ſituation with reſpect to the 
earth and ſun: For, though to an eye placed in the ſun ſhe 
will always exhibit a compleat illuminated hemifphere, yet 
8 A | In 
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half light and 
at the parts between theſe it is — (6. ) The earth appears 


MO O 


in reſpect to the earth, where that hemiſphere is viewed 
in all degrees of obliquity, it will appear in every degree from 
the greateſt to the leaſt ; fo that at E (plate XLIII. fg. 85 
no part at all of the enlightened ſurſace can be ſeen. At F a 
little part of it is turned towards the earth, and from its figure 
it is then ſaid to be horned. At G one half of the enlight- 
ened ſurface is turned to the earth, and ſhe is then ſaid to be 
dichotomiſed, and in her firſt quarter or quadrature. At H a 
part more than half is turned to the earth, and then ſhe is 
ſaid to be gibbous. At A ber whole illuminated hemiſphere 
is ſeen, being then in ſition to the ſun; and this is 
called the full Moon. At B ſhe is again gi „ but on the 
other part; at C ſhe is again dichotomiſad, and in her laſt 
quarter; at D ſhe is horned, as before; and then be- 
comes new again at E, where ſhe is in conjunction with 
the ſun. | r 4903/40 253000 201 

If MN (Fg. 11.) be drawn perpendicular to the line S L joining 
the centers of the ſun and Moon, and OP perpendicular 


to the line T L joining the centers of the earth and Moon, 


it is evident the angle O LM in the firſt half of the orbit, 
and PLN in the ſecond, will be proportional to the quantity 
of the illuminated diſk. turned towards the earth; and this 
angle is every-where equal to the angle EI L, which! is 
called the elongation of the Moon from the ſunn. 
To find what quantity of the Moon's viſible ſurface is illu- 
ſtrated for any given time, we are to conſider that the circle 
of illumination BF C (plate XLIH. fig. 10.) is oblique to the 
view every-where (but at quarter and full), and therefore by 
the laws of the orthographic projection (which ſee under the 
article Orthographic PROJECTION) it will be projected into an 
ellipſe whoſe longeſt axis is the diameter of the Moon BC, 
and the ſemi-conjugate is FL cofine of the angle of elon- 
tion FBP. Hence FP = verſed fine of the ſaid angle. 
But from the nature of the circle and ellipſe we have L Þ in 


a conſtant ratio to FP, wherever the line PO is drawn per- | 


pendicular to B; therefore alſo 2 LP =P O has a conſtant 


ratio to FP, But (by Euclid V. 12.) the ſum of all the lines |. 
OP = area of the circle is to the ſum of all the lines F P«== |. 


area of the illuminated part, as the diameter of the circle O 
to the verſed fine of the elongation F P, | 
As the Moon illuminates the earth by a reflex light, ſo does 
the earth the Moon; but the other phænomena will be diffe- 
rent for the moſt part. We ſhall inſert them for the reader's 
curioſity as follows. (.) The earth will appear but to little 
more than one half of the lunar inhabitants. (2.) To thoſe 
to whom the earth is viſible, it appears fixed, or at leaſt to 
have no circular motion, but only that which reſults from the 
Moon's libration. (3.) Thoſe who live in the middle of the 
Moon's viſible hemiſphere ſee the earth directly over their 
heads. (4.) To thoſe who live in the extremity of that 
hemiſphere the earth ſeems always nearly in the horizon, 
but not exactly there, by reaſon of the libration.  (5.) The 
earth in the courſe of a month would have all the ſame phaſes 
as the Moon has. Thus the lunarians, when the — 
is at E (fig. 13.) in the middle of their night, fee the earth at 
full, or ſhining with a full face; at G it is dichotomiſed, or 
bal dark; at A it is wholly dark, or new; and 


variegated with ſpots. of different magnitudes and colours, 
ariſing from the continents, iſlands, oceans, ſeas, clouds, 
&c. (J.) Theſe ſpots will appear conſtantly revolving about 
the earth's axis, by which the lunarians will determine the 


earth's diurnal rotation, in the ſame manner as we do that of 
the ſun. 


To find the age, or change of the Moo. 
Janus O, 2, I, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 
8, 8, 10, 10, theſe to the epact fix, 
The ſum, bate 30, to the month's day add, 
Or take from 30, age, or change, is had. 


ExAMPLE. March 10, 1752. 
Ey. 2 14 

1 Ne of the month. 
1 
10 = day of the month. 
25 days = Moon's age. 

30 

11 

15 March = change. 


To find the time of the Moon's coming to the ſouth, and of high 


water at London-bridge. 


Four times the Moon's age, if by 5 you divide, 
Gives the hour of her ſouthing : add 2 for the tide. 


EXAMPLE. Moon's age = 9 days. 
4 


5)36(7 H. 
I 


12M.=z HM 
7 H. 12 M. p. m. = ſouthing. 
2 


9 12 = high water, 


blot. oat — — 


To find the time of the MooN's beginning to fine. 
age, if under 1, by 48, and divide the pee. dip, 
quotient gives the hour the 


from 2433 ibe remainder gives che time of — 
morning. | | 11 
The great Sir Iſaac Neuton's theiry'of the Moon 


Newton hath effected; viz. to determ 
even in her quadratures and all other parts of OR Pace 


ſhall ſcarce be two minutes, and is uſually ſmall b 
may well enough be reckoned only as a defe in the | 
vation. And this Sir Iſaac Newtonexperi 
ing it with very many places of the 


degrees, 31 minutes, 30 ſeconds: + And- of Gedanuy 


"Tha mean hodinds of the fun and Moon ace, 
vornal equinox, at the meridian of Greenwich, — bh 


The laſt day of Devamber:: 6e at noon (old fil. 
mean motion of the ſun was 9 figns, 20 / te 
nutes, 46 ſeconds. Of the fun's a 


for that time be R, that of the apogee of the Moon wi 


M O O 


„ and the tem — 7 


f her age be above 15 days; ſubtract the time 4, =. 
u the 


theory what by all aſtronomers was * 
and almoſt - impoſſible to be doe, hes : 
ermine the M tk 
ſides the ſyzygies, | ſo accurately by calculate n, b. 


difference — that and her true place in * the 


the 
enced by ag. 
Flamſteed and communicated to him. n | by M. 
The royal abſervatory at Greenwich is to 


meridian of Paris 2 degrees 19 minutes. Of — 


degrees, 48 minutes. 


. * 


i$ 


as followeth, ieee ws 


pe „ J4 n. 
degrees, 23 minutes, 30 ſeconds. | f 
The mean motion of the Moon at that time was 6 few 
degree, 35 minutes, 45 ſeconds. And of cher apogee 
— 4 degrees, 28 _—_ ſeconds. Of the akcendin, 
e of the Moon's orbit, ns, 24 d ws 
r 
And on the laſt day of December 1700, at noon; the e. 
motion of the ſun was 9 ſigns, 20 degrees, 43 minute; 2 
ſeconds. Of the ſun's apogee, 3 ſigns, 7 degrees, 44 wins, 
30 ſeconds. The mean motion of the Moon was 10 len. 
15 degrees, 19 minutes, 50 ſeconds. Of the Moon; W 
gee, 11 ſigns, 8 degrees, 18 minutes, 20 ſeconds,” And f 
her aſcending node, 4 ſigns, 27 degrees, 24 minutes, 154. 
conds. For in 20 Julian years, or 7305 days, the fun's ms. 
tion is 20 revolutions, o ſigns, o degs. 9 minutes, 4 Cem 
And the motion of the ſun's a „21 minutes, O ſeconds, 
The motion of the Moon in the fame time is 247 revolutions 
4 ſigns, 13 degrees, 34 minutes, 5 ſeconds ; and the motion 
of the lunar apogee, is 2 revolutions, 3 ſigns, 3 degrees, 5 
minutes, 15 ſeconds; and the motion of her node, 1 Wo- 
lution, o ſigns, 26 degrees, 50 minutes, 15 ſeconds, 
All which motions are. accounted from the vernal equine: 
Wherefore if from them there be ſubtracted the recetſon a 
motion of the equinoctial point, in antecedentia, during thi 
ſpace, which is 16 minutes, o ſeconds, there will remun ti: 
motions in reference to the fixed ſtars in 20 Julian years, va. 
the ſun's 19 revolutions, 11 ſigns, 29 degrees, 52 minute, 
1 Of his apogee 4 minutes 20 ſeconds. And de 
oon's 247 revolutions, 4 figns, 13 degrees, 17 minute; 
25 ſeconds. Of her apogee, 2 revolutions, 3 ſigns, 3 ct. 
rees, 33 minutes, 35 ſeconds. And of the node df ti: 
oon, I revolution, o ſigns, 27 degrees, 6 minutes, 55 . 
conds. | 
According to this computation the tropical year is 365 d, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, $7 ſeconds. And the ſyderea yex » 
65 days, 6 hours, ꝙ minutes, 14 ſeconds. 
heſe mean motions of the luminaries are affected with \i- 
rious inequalities, of which there are the annual equation J 
of the aforeſaid mean motions of the ſun and Moon, ws « 
the apogee and node of the Moon. | 
The annual equation of the mean motion of the ſun depen 
on the excentricity of the earth's orbit round the fun which 
16 44 of ſuch parts, as that the earth's mean diſtance fm 
ſun ſhall be 1000 : Whence it is called the equation © 
the center; and is, when greateſt, 1 degree, 56 minutes, 25 
ſeconds. 2 
The greateſt annual equation of the Moon's mean mt? 
is 11 degrees, 49 ſeconds ; of her apogee, 20 minutes; at. 
her node 9 minutes, 30 ſeconds. g 
And theſe four annual equations are always mutually prop” 
tional one to another, wherefore, when any of them 15 ade 
greateſt, the other three will alſo be greateſt; and, we 
any one leſſens, the other three will alſo be diminiſhec 
the ſame ratio. ITT” 
The annual equation of the ſun's center being given, U 
other correſponding annual equations will be alſo ph 
therefore a table of that will ſerve for all. For if the — 
equation of the ſun's center be taken from thence, Q= 
time, and be called P, and let , PQ, Qt ods 
R, *P=D, D D = E, and D—#&D=*/ 


then ſhall the annual equation of the Moon's mean met“ 


E, and that of the node F. \ center 
Only obſerve here, that, if the equation of the _ gi 
required to be added, then the equation of t - mu? k 
mean motion mult be ſubtracted, that of her apegte 


24 


MO O 
(led, and that of her node ſubducted. And on the contrary, 


of the ſun's center were to be ſubducted, the 


M oon equation muſt be added, the equation of her apogee 


. when the Moon” apogee is in an octant 
2 Jene 
am peng. is 3 minutes 5 ſ 
it 
11 But, 
greateſt, 5 e e is any where but in theſe octants, 


when the 
grows 


this _—_ earth and ſun as the fine of the double diſtance 


ebe Moon's apogee from the next quadrature or ſyzygy-to 


de we be added to the Moon's motion, while her 

2 quadrature With the ſun to a ſyzygy; but 
gh to be ſubtracted from it, while-the apogee moves from 
the ſyzygy to the quadrature. 


which depends on the aſpect of the nodes of the Moon's 
orbit with the ſun , 1 
are in octants to the ſun, and vaniſhes quite, When they 
come to their quadratures or ſyzygies. | This equation is pro- 
nal to the fine of the double —_ of —— from 
y, or quadrature, and at greateſt is but 4 

— yok Tg ouſt be added to the Moon's mean — 
while the nodes are paſſing from their ſyzygies with the ſun 
to their quadratures with him; but ſubtracted, while they paſs 
from the quadratures to the ſyzygies. a 

From the fun's true place take — pe mean motion of 
the lunar apogee, as was above ſhe the remainder will be 
the annual argument of the faid apogee. From hence the 


equations). 
earth and fun, T A C B a right line drawn from the earth to 


above : Let the angle 8 T A be the annual argument of the 
aforeſaid 2pogee, I A the leaſt excentricity of the Moon's 
orbit, I B the greateſt ; biflet A B in C, and on the center 

C, with the Sites A C, defcribe a circle A F B, and make 
the angle BC F = to the double of the annual argument. 
Draw the right line TF; that ſhall be the excentricity of 
the Moon's orbit; and the angle B T F is the ſecond equa- 
tion of the Moon's apogee required. | | 
In order to whoſe determination, let the mean diſtance of 
the earth from the Moon, or the ſemidiameter of the Moon's 
orbit, be 1000000 3 then ſhall its oreateſt excentricity TA 
be 66782 ſuch parts; and the leaſt T A, 43319. So that 
the greateſt equation of the orbit, viz. when the apogee is in 
the lyzygies, will be 7 degrees, 39 minutes, 30 ſeconds, or 
perhaps 7 degrees, 40 minutes (for I ſuſpe& there will be 
lome alteration according to the poſition of the apogee in Can- 
cer or Capricorn). But, when it is in quadrature to the ſun, 
the . equation aforeſaid will be 4 degrees, 57 minutes, 
$ ſeconds ; and the greateſt equation of the apogee 12 de- 
, 15 minutes, 4 ſeconds. 

1 from theſe principles made a table of the equation of 
the Moon's apogee, and of the excentricities of her orbit to 
tach degree of the annual argument, from whence the excen- 
tricity T F and the angle B T F (viz. the ſecond and prin- 
apa] equation of the apogee) may eaſily be had for any time 
required ; let the equation thus found be added to the firſt 
equated place of the Moon's apogee, if the annual argument 

leſs than 9o degrees or greater than 180 degrees, and leſs 
than 270, otherwiſe it ke be ſubducted from it; and the 
ſum or difference ſhall be the place of the lunar apogee ſecon- 
cer equated ; which, being taken from the Moon's place 
equated a third time, ſhall Jeave the mean anomaly of the 
Leon correſponding to any given time. Moreover from the 
dean anomaly of the Moon, and before- found excentricity 
ber orbit, may be found (by means of a table of equati- 
ers of the Moon's center A* to every degree of the mean 
men, and ſome excentricities, viz. 45000, 50000, 
- 0g 50000, and 65000) the proſtaphæreſis or equation 
5 g ag center, as in the common way : And this 
11 1 ” Herr the former ſemicircle of the middle ano- 
8 2 ded in the latter to the Moon's place thus thrice 
e wil produce the place of the Moon a fourth time 
ee variation of the Moon (viz. that which happens 
a, * Moon is in an octant with the fun) is nearly reci- 
N f 4 the cube of the diſtance of the ſun from the 
hs, © at be taken 37 minutes, 25 ſeconds, when the 
1 A Ferigæo, and 33 minutes, 40 ſeconds, when he is 
„ And let the differences of this variation in 


1 Octa ? 


c Mace reciprocally as the cubes of the diſtances 


and is moſtly at the ſame diſtance | 


: And this is greateſt, when her nodes | 


. 


„ 


There is moreover another equation of the Moon's motion 


excentricity of the Moon and the ſecond equation of her | 
may be compared after the manner following (which |, 
takes place alſo in the computation of any other intermediate 
Let T (fig. 14-) repreſent the earth, T'S a right line joining the | 


the middle or mean place of the Moon's apogee, equated as | 


of the ſun from the earth; and ſo let a table be made of the 
aforeſaid variation of the Moon in her octants (or its loga- 
rithms) to * roth, 6th, or 5th diſtance of the mean ano- 
maly: And, for the variation out of the octants, make as 
radius to the fine of the double diſtance of the Moon from the 
next IyzZygy or quadrature : : fo let the aforeſaid variation 
in the octant be to the variation congruous to any other 
aſpect ; and this added to the Moon's place before found 
in the firſt and third quadrant (accounting from the ſun) or 
ſubducted from it in the ſecond and fourth, will give the 
Moon's place equated a fiſth time. 
Again, as radius to the ſine of the ſum of the diſtances of 
the Moon from the fun, and of her a from the ſun's 
apogee (or the ſine of the exceſs of that ſum above 360 de- 
grees) : : ſo is 2 minutes, 10 ſeconds, to a 6th equation of 
the Moon's place, which muſt be ſubtracted, if the aforeſaid 
ſum or exceſs be leſs than a ſemicircle, but added, if it be 
eater. "Let it be made alſo as radius to the fine of the 


| oon's diſtance from the ſun : : ſo 2 degrees 20 ſeconds to a 
ſeventh equation: Which, when the Moon's light is in- 


. creaſing, add, but when decreaſing, ſubtract; and the Moon's 


place will be equated a ſeventh time, and this is her place in 
her proper orbit, 
Note, here the equation, thus produced by the mean quantity 
2 degrees, 20 ſeconds, is not always of 8 ſame magnitude, 
but is increaſed and diminiſhed according to the polition of 
the lunar apogee. For, if the Moon's apogee be in conjunc- 
tion with the ſun's, the beforeſaid equation is about 54 ſe- 
conds greater, But when the apogees are in oppoſition, it is 
about as much leſs; and it librates between its greateſt quan- 
tity 3 minutes, 14 ſeconds, and its leaſt 1 minute, 26 ſeconds. 
And this is when the lunar apogee is in conjunction or oppo- 
ſition with the ſun's : But in the quadratures the aforeſaid 
equation is to be leſſened about 50 ſeconds, or 1 minute, 
when the apogees of the ſun and Moon are in conjunction; 
but, if they are in oppoſition, for want of a ſufficient number of 
obſervations, I cannot determine whether it is to be leſſened 
or increaſed. And, even as to the augment or decrement 
of the equation 2 minutes, 20 ſeconds, abovementioned, 1 
dare determine nothing certain, for the ſame reaſon, viz. th 
want of obſervations accurately made, | 
If the 6th and 7th equations are augmented or diminiſhed'in a 
rectprocal ratio of the diſtance of the Moon from the earth, 
i. e. in a direct ratio of the Moon's horizontal parallax, they 
will become more accurate: And this may readily be done, 
if tables are firſt made to each minute of the ſaid parallax, 
and to every 6th or 5th degree of the augment of the 6th 
equation for the 6th, as of the diſtance of the Moon from 
the ſun for the 7th equation. 
From the ſun's place take the mean motion of the Moon's 
aſcending node, equated as above ; the remainder ſhall be the 
annual augment of the node, whence its ſecond ;equation 
1 be computed after the following manner in the foregoing 
ure. 
ha T, as before, repreſent the earth; TS a right line con- 
joining the earth and ſun: Let alſo the line TACB be 
drawn to the place of the aforeſaid node of the Moon as 
above equated ; and let 8 T A be the annual argument 
of the node. Take T A from a ſcale, and let it be to AB:: 
as 56 to 3, or as 117 to 1. Then biſſect A B in C, and on 
C as a center, with the diſtance C A, deſcribe a circle as 
AFB, and make the angle BCF, equal to double the an- 
nual argument of the node before found : So ſhall the angle 
B T F be the ſecond equation of the aſcendin 4 
Which muſt be added when the node is paſſing * the 
quadrature to a ſyzygy with the ſun, and ſubducted when the 
node moves from a ſyzygy towards a quadrature, By which 
means the true place of the node of the lunar orbit will be 
gained : Whence, from tables made after the common way, 
the Moon's latitude and the reduction of her orbit to the 
ecliptic may be computed, ſuppoſing the inclination of the 
Moon's orbit to the ecliptic to be 4 degrees, 59 minutes, 35 
ſeconds, when the nodes are in quadrature with the ſun; 
and 5 degrees, 17 minutes, 20 ſeconds, when they are in the 
ſyzygies. | 
And from the longitude and Jatitude thus found, and the 
given obliquity of the ecliptic 23 degrees, 29 minutes, the 
right afcenfion and declination of the Moon will be found. 
he horizontal parallax of the Moon, when ſhe is in the 
ſyzygies at a mean diſtance from the earth, I make to be 57 
minutes, 30 ſeconds]; and her horary motion 33 minutes, 32 
ſeconds, 32 thirds ; and her apparent diameter 31 minutes, 
30 ſeconds. But in her quadratures at a mean diſtance from 
the earth I make the horizontal parallax of the Moon to be 
59 minutes, 40 ſeconds; her horary motion 32 minutes, 
12 ſeconds, 2 thirds, and her apparent diameter, 31 minutes, 
3 ſeconds ; the Moon in an octant to the ſun and at a mean 
diſtance hath her center diſtant from the center of the carth 
about 60 3 of the earth's ſemidiameters. 
The ſun's horizontal parallax I make to be 10 ſeconds, and 
its apparent diameter, at a mean diſtance ſrom the earth, I 


. make 32 minutes, 15 ſeconds. 


The atmoſphere of the earth, by diſperſing and refracting 
the 


MOR 


e fug's light, caſts 2 ſhadow as it were upon an opake body 
Pe fog to he height pp o or 50 8 miles. Tz 
ſhadow, falling 2 the Moon ir a lunar eclipſe, makes n 
earth's ſhadow ater br broader. And to each mile of the 
earth's atmoſphere is correſpondent a ſecond in the Moon's 


MOR 


tangle, c. only as are ideas in hi g 
by be reve ound e true ; 12 wb 

not only certain „ 4s thi 
5e3 ln the did, | "gp really agree to thek uch. 

ut it will be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be ; 


diſk, ſo that the ſemidiameter of the earth's ſhadow, proj contem̃plation of our own moral ideas, ang tho &. 
upon the diſk of the Moon, is to be increaſed abolit 50 ſe- | own making, what ſtrange notions will there be c n t % 
. cords. Or, which is all one in a lunar eclipſe, the horizon- | temperance ? &c. It is anſwered, no diſorder A Juſtice as 
tal parallax of theMoon is to be increaſed in the ratio of about | things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them, a * te 
o to 69. * gy a eee I than there would be a change in the properties of oe are 
Thus far the theory of this incomparable mathematician, And, | their relations, if a man ſhould make a triangle with bor and 


if we had many places of the Moon accurately obſerved, eſpe- 


ners, of a trapezium with four right angles, that 
; and theſe well compared with her ght ang at is, ch 


cially about her quadratuyes names of the figures ; the —_ of name will indus, 


Cor. 
"Pe the 
Allr; 


L at the ſame time calculated according to this theory ; it | man at firſt, but, as ſoon as figure is drawn he uh 
vould then appear whether there yet remain any other ſenſible] quences and demonſtrations wy pin and clear. Cant. 
equations, which, when accounted for, might ſerve to improve | Ttis juſt the ſame in moral Enowledge. We are to take rv 

and enlarge this theory. Gregory's Aſtron. ; of one INE, that, where God or any other lay. E 
MOORING, at fea, the laying out of anchors in a proper place | fined any moral names, there they hive made the eſſence * 


for the ſecure riding of a ſhip. "gy | 
MOOR'S-zt ap, in chemiſtry, a copper cap made in form of a 
head, and ſet over the chimney of a reverberating furnace, 
MooRk's-head, alſo denetes the head of a copper or gn or 
© alembic, which is luted on to the body or cucurbit, with a 
beak or Pipe to let the ſpirit run down into the receiver: | 
MOOT *, a difficult cafe argued by the ſtudents in the inns of 
court: This exerciſe is called mooting. | | 
The word is either formed from the Saxon meran, meeting, or || In Scotland, Ireland, the north of England, &c. 
rather from the French mot, a word. ; peculiar kind of Moraſſes, called peat-mofles, from .. 
T his arguing of caſes is performed at appointed times by young and turf for fuel are dug. Which 
utter barriſters, &c. being ſuch as from their learning and | 
N are called by the benchers to argue Moot-caſes ; the 
reſt, w 


ſpecies to which that name belongs, and there it 
apply it otherwiſe; but, in cher caſe, it be lafe d 
| of ſpeech to apply them contrary to the common uſye 4 
1 RA 28 85 are uſed in. , of the 
, moor, marſhy or fenny low 
CCC 
de word is derived from the Saxon merſe, a lake; orthe tg 
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They are covered an 


, who for want of experience, &c. are not admitted, are | heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, moiſt ſpongy eh 
called inner barriſters. The place where they argued was an- dinarily from three or four to ſeven or eight fect in depth, the 
ciently called Moot-hall. | in ſome places twice or thrice as much, 


MooT-men, thoſe who argue Moot-caſes. | 
In the inns of court, there is a bailiff or ſurveyor of the Moots | ſpades for that purpoſe, and are eight or nine inches 
yearly choſen by the benchers to appoint the Moot-men for 
the inns of Chancery, and to keep account of the performance 
of exerciſes, both there and in the houſe. 
Out of theſe Moot-men are choſen readers for the inns of 
Chancery, where in term time and vacation time they argue 
caſes in the preſence of attornies and clerks. 
W ALh, any thing relating to the manners or conduct of 
ife. 


ing from above, that ſeems to be the parent of peat. In ma; 


Mon Actiom, are ſuch as render the agent good or evil, and | of thoſe moſles are found quantities of fir and oak wood, cg. 
monly whole trees: Whence it er there muſt have been 


_ conſequently rewardable and puniſhable accordingly. © 
MoRAL certainty, or aſſurance, denotes a very ſtrong probability, | ſtanding woods here formerly. To prove this that noble ri 


in contradiſtinction to a mathematical demonſtration. gives us the hiſtory and origin of a moſs, in a great mealue 
MoRAL Impoſſibility, a very great and almoſt inſuperable difficul- rom his own experience, in the pariſh of Lochbroom. 

| | ty, in oppoſition to a phy ſical impoſhbility. MOYRBID, merbidus, in medicine, is applied to thoſe parts, hu- 
11 Mon AL Phbilaſaphy, ethics or morality, a ſcience which directs and | mours, &c. where ſome diſeaſe lies. 

Wit | forms men's manners, explains the reaſon and nature of actions, | Morn, in painting, is particularly applied to fat fleſh we 


and teaches us how to acquire that felicity which is agreeable 
to human nature. 
MoRAL Senſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern what is good, vir- 
tuous, &c, in actions, manners, characters, &c. 
MokaL Theolegy, caſuiſtry, or caſuiſtical divinity, that which 
treats of caſes of conſcience. | 
MoRAL of a fable, the inſtruction drawn from it, with which 
when it concludes, the Greeks call it imywho and at the be- 
inning Ty. The Latins called it affabulatio. 
MORAT.ITY, a conformity in things and actions to thoſe 
unalterable obligations which reſult from the nature of our ex- 
iſtence, and the neceſſary relations of life, whether to God as 
our creator, or to mankind as our fellow-creatures. 
It alſo denotes the ſcience of morals. 
Notwithſtanding the great obſcurity in the moral ſcience, Mr. 
Locke is of opinion, that the doctrine of manners is equally 
capable of demonſtration with the doctrine of quantity and 
number. 
According to this authorche idea of a ſupreme being, infinite 
in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, 
and on whom we depend, and the idea of ourſclves, as under- 
ſtanding rational creatures, would, if duly conſidered, afford 
ſuch foundations of our duty and rules of Won, as might place 
Morality among the ſciences capable of demonſtration. 
What has given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, and 
made them thought more capable of certainty and demonſtra- 
tion than the ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, &c. is 
1. That the former can be repreſented by ſenſible marks, as 
diagrams, which have a nearer e , K. with them than 
any words. 2. Moral ideas are commonly more complex 
than figures, whence it follows, 1. That their names are of 
more uncertain ſignification. 2, The mind cannot eaſily re- 
tain thoſe preciſe combinations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is 
neceſſary in the examination of the habitudes and correſpon- 
dences, agreements or diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one 
with another. 
One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas may in a good 
meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting down that col- 
lection of ſimple ideas which every term ſhall ſtand for, and 
then uſing the term ſteadily for that preciſe collection. 
Ihe mathematician conſiders the properties belonging to a rec- 


ſtrongly expreſſed. | 

* III. in medicine, the ſame with MEASLES, whid 
ee. 

MORBUS attonitus, caducus, or comitialis, the fame with LI. 


of their public aſſemblies, or comitia, perſons fell down with 


Mokzus niger, the black diſeaſe of Hippocrates, in which a cr 


LEPSY ; which ſee. 
It was called comitialis by the Romans, becauſe when in ay 


this diſtemper, they immediately broke up. 


creted blood, of a blackiſh red colour, and mixed with 2 l 
uantity of inſipid, acid, or viſcid phlegm, isthrown up by vomit 
his diforder is generally preceded by a pungent and ter. 
ſive pain of both hypochondria; and the immediate appearanc? 
of the diſeaſe is almoſt always accompanied with an anxiety, 
and compreſſive pain, of the præcordia, and a conſtriction d 
ſome one of the ſides : Beſides, no diſcharge of blood is 
often accompanied with faintings, eſpecially when the blo 
evacuated is fœtid and corrupted. a 
The ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the ſtomach; though, in conk- 
Pages of the conſent of the parts, the ſpleen is affected. - 
n the cure of this diſorder, due regard is to be had to thed- 
verſity of conſtitutions, cauſes, and times. | 
Under the paroxyſm, if the body be plethoric, and the mot"! 
of the blood preternaturally determined from the external tot 
internal parts, veneſection in the arm is highly beneficial: Th 
uantity and proper times are to be determined, accu? 
the repletion of the veſſels, the conſtitution, ſtrength, and # 
of the patient. 1 
When che blood is in too violent a commotion, a refr 
portion of ſpring or plantain- water, in which pure eB j 
rup of wild poppies have been diſſolved, gradually e 
highly beneficial, ow 
Beſides, emulſions are always ſerviceable, when the reg" ; 
the præcordia is afflicted with pains, and the patient 
with thirſt. ls 1. 
Add to this, in order to relax the ſpaſmodic ſtricture — x 
teſtines, and divert the impetuous afflux of the 5 hi 
the part affected, clyſters of the emollient and demuſcem 
are highly — but impregnated with ſome ge } 
lating ingredients, corrected with nitre, and fred 
jected, 
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exent diſcuffing the peccant humour, 

the ſtoma» — of blood be — evacuated, ligatures are 
I ge dh on the joints, to check the violent effuſion 
to be 7 d theſe ligatures are afterwards to be cautiouſly 
of the n Bandes, the hands and feet may be immerſed in cold 
remoV p to the wriſts and ancles, the longer to detain the 

inute veſſels. 

blood bh — in order to prevent the return of the 
Out o ein is proper to exhibit half a drachm of the powder 
od cb, either by itſelf, or with crabs-eyes ; or twelve 
of wy of the troches of amber, and half a grain of camphire, 


me cups of the infuſions of Paul's betony, 
ring wes. tops of —— liquorice- root, and fennel ſeed: 
45 drank daily. And, for ordinary drink, the patient 
af uſe pure and light ſpring- water, in which iron has been 
ne eviſhed, or acidulated whey. 
a OE hn or obſtruction of the menſes ; for, in this 
- 4 vein is to be opened in the foot, and the body rendered 


frequently ſoluble by clyſters prepared of emmenagogue ingre- 


diene. 


3 corroded by acid or acrid liquors, diſcharge their 


contents, and produce this vomiting of blood. In this caſe 
the earthy and alcaline powders are of ſingular efficacy ; and, 
for conſolditating the ruptured veſſels, milk boiled with ſtarch 
«of all other medicines the moſt efficacious. 

In au hæmorrhages of the ſtomach from whatever cauſes we 
7 not without the greateſt caution to uſe opiates and nar- 
cotics, nor ſtrong, ſtyptic, aſtringent, and vitriolic medicines. 


When the vomiting of blood is removed, the patient is care- 
oy to abſtain from emetics, and preparations of aloes, Fred. 


Hoffman. 


deines are to be frequently exhibited, as alſo whey and milk. 
The patient is to abſtain from ſweet, oleous, and pinguious ſub- 
6ances, but is rather to uſe ſuch as are cold and purgative, 
wn he be too weak. Blood is to be taken from his arm. 
Kf coftive, let his body be rendered ſoluble by an emollient 
cuſtet. Let him abſtain from venery and ſurfeits, neither let 
him walk nor exerciſe himſelf too much. Let him not dgink 
hot liquors, nor eat acrid and ſaline ſubſtances : And, it he ob- 
ſerve theſe meaſures, he will, in proceſs of time, get free from 
the diſorder”. 

MORE/SCO, or Mor1sco, a kind of carving, painting, &c. 
done in the manner of the Moors, where ſeveral groteſque 
pieces and compartiments are promiſcuoully intermingled, not 
containing any perſect figure, but a wild reſemblance of birds, 
dealts, trees, &c. 2 

They are alſo called arabeſques, and particularly uſed in em- 
broideries, damaſk-work, &c. 

MORNING, the beginning of the day or time of ſun-riſing. 
In atronomy, he morning, mane, is reckoned from midnight 
to mid-day, 

MozxvixG Star, the planet Venus, when ſomewhat to the weſt- 
ward of the ſun, that is, when ſhe riſes a little before him. 
In this ſituation ſhe is called Phoſphorus by the Greeks, and 
Lucifer by the Latins. | 

MUROYCCO *, marraquin, the ſkin of a goat, or ſome other 
aimallikeit, called menon, frequent in the Levant, &c. dreſſed 
in ſumac or galls, and coloured of any colour at pleaſure, much 
ued in tapiſtry, book - binding, &c. 

* The name is taken from the kingdom of Morocco in Africa, 
whence the manner of preparing this leather was fuſt bor 
rowed, | 

Theſe ſkins are brought us from the Levant, Barbary, Spain, 
Flanders, and France, of all ſorts of colours. 
Morner preparing black Morocco. The ſkins, being dried in 
de hair, are ſteeped in clear water three days and nights, 
fetched on a tanner's horſe, beaten with a large knife, and 
leeped 2-freſh in water every day till they be well come : 
ben they are thrown into a large vat in the ground full of 
ter, where quick-lime has been ſlaked, and there lie fiſteen 
Gays; whence they are taken, and again returned every night 
and morning, "Then they are thrown into a freſh vat of lime 
and water, and ſhifted night and morning for fifteen days 
mar; then rinſed in clear water, and the hair taken off on 
tte leg with the knife; returned into a third vat and ſhifted as 
8 for about eighteen days; ſteeped twelve hours in a 
„taken out, rinſed, put in pails, where they are pound- 


n d a * wooden peſtles, changing the water twice: then laid 
ckes o c horſe, and the fleſh taken off; returned into pails of 
p 3 taken out, and the hair ſide ſcraped; returned in- 


. r. taken out and thrown into a pail of a parti- 
8 _ holes at bottom : Here they are beaten 
3 2 « an hour, and freſh water poured on from time 
. 8 etc ied on the leg, and ſcraped on either fide; re- 
T's We. , balls of freſh water; taken out, ſtretched and 
WP all around in manner of bags, leaving out the hinder 
7 4h aperture for the conveyance of a certain mixture, 
Mans thus ſewed are put in luke warmwater, where dogs 


ce extern il remedies, we muſt alſo reckon thoſe which | 
Among the e b checking the ſpaſms, corroborating 


uken twice 1 week, before going to bed, in a draught of | 


7 is to be treated in a particular manner, if it ariſe 


method of cure is alſo requiſite, when the veſſels of | 


! 
705 cure the black diſeaſe, ſays Hippocrates, © purgative me- 


MOR : 


excrements have been diſſolved. Here they are ſtirred with 
long poles for half an hour, left at reſt a dozen, taken out, 
rinſed in freſh water, and filled by a tunnel with a preparati- 
on of water and ſamac, mixed and heated over the fre till 
ready to boil ; and, as they are filled, the hind legs are ſewed 
up to ſtop the paſſage. In this ſtate, they arc let down into 
the veſſel of water and ſumac, and kept ſtirring for hours ſuc- 
ceſſively, taken out, and heaped on one another; after a little 
time their ſides are changed; and thus they continue an hour 
and a half, till drained. This done, they are looſened, and 
filled a ſecond time with the ſame preparation, ſewed up again, 
and kept ſtirring two hours, piled up and drained as before. 
This proceſs is again repeated, with this difference, that the 
are now ſtirred only a quarter of an hour; after which they 
are left till next morning, when they are taken out, drained 
on a rack, unſewed, the ſumac taken out, folded in two from 
head to tail, the hair-ſide outwards, laid over each other on the 
leg, to perfect their draining, ſtretched out, and dried; then 
trampled under foot by two and two, ſtretched on a wooden 
table, what fleſh and ſumac remains ſcraped off, the hair-fide 
rubbed over with oil, and that again with water, 
Then they are wrung with the hands, ſtretched, and preſſed 
tight on the table with an iran inſtrument like that of a cur- 
rier, the fleſh-ſide uppermoſt ; then turned, and the hair- ſide 
rubbed ſtrongly over with a handful of ruſhes, to ſqueeze out 
as much of the oil remaining as poſſible. Ihe firſt courſe of 
black is now laid bn the hair-ſide, by means of a lock of hair 
twiſted and ſteeped in a kind of black dye, prepared of ſour 
beer, wherein pieces of old ruſty iron have been thrown. 
When half dried by hanging in the air, they are ſtretched on 
a table, rubbed over every way with a paumelle or wooden- 
toothed inſtrument to raiſe the grain, over which is paſt a 
light couche of water, then ſleeked by rubbing them with 
ruſhes prepared for the purpoſe. Thus ſleeked, they have a 
ſecond couche of black, then dried, laid on the table, rubbed 
over with a paumelle of cork, to raiſe the grain again; and, 
after a light couche of water, ſleeked over anew ; and, to raiſe 
the grain a third time, a paumelle of wood is uſed. 
After the hair- ſide has received all its preparations, the fleſh- 
ſide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoſe ; the hair-fide 
is ſtrongly rubbed over with a woollen cap, having before 
given it a gloſs with barberries, citron, or orange. The whole 
is finiſhed, by raifing the grain lightly for the laſt time with the 
paumelle of cork ; ſo that they are now fit for the market. 
Manner of preparing red Morocco ; after ſteeping, ſtretching, 
ſcraping, beating, and rinſing as before, they are at length 
wrung, ſtretched on the leg, and paſt after each other into 
water where alum has been diflolved. Thus alumed, they 
are left to drain till morning, then wrung out, pulled on the 
leg, and folded from head to tail, the fleſh inwards. 
In this ſtate they receive their firſt dye, by paſſing them after 
one another into a red liquor, prepared with laque, and ſome 
other ingredients which the maroquineers keep a ſecret. This 
they repeat again and apain, till the ſkins have got their firſt 
colour ; then they are rinſed in clear water, ſtretched on the 
leg, and left to drain twelve hours ; thrown into water, into 
which white galls pulverized have been paſt through a ſieve, 
and ſtirred inceſſantly for a day with long poles ; taken out, 
hung on a bar a-croſs the water all night, white againſt red, 
and red againſt white, and in the morning the water ſtirred 
up, and the ſkins returned into it for twenty-four hours, 


a very hard, fine, indurated on It is of an extremely denſe 

and compact texture, and of a ſmooth and very gloſſy ſurface, 
when rubbed, It is very ſoft and unctuous to the touch, and, 
when broken, appears of an uniform ſtructure. It is brought 
to us in maſſes, ſome of them conſiderably large, and of an 
irregular figure, though the greater part are Nattiſh, It is re- 
markably heavy, and has a greyiſh white colour for its baſis ; 
but this is variegated with duſky green, diſpoſed in a fort of 
irregular veins and clouds, and varying in its degree of ſtrength 
or paleneſs,-not only in the ſeveral pieces, but, frequently, in 
the ſeveral parts of the ſame maſs. If held up againſt the light 
in thin pieces, in ſome degree it is found to be tranſparent; ap- 
plicd to the tongue, it does not adhere at all to it ; taken into 
the mouth, it melts very lowly, and has an unctuous ſoftneſs, 
and very diſagreeable taſte. 
The ancients had it with their galactites and meletites from 
F.gypt and Æchiopia. At preſent the whole world is ſupplied 
with it from France, where it is found in vaſt abundance. We 
do not at preſent give any credit to the ancients, who eſteemed 
it an aſtringent and lithontriptic, and accordingly gave it in 
diarrhœa's and hæmorrhages of all kinds, and in nephritic caſes, 
They alſo uſed a collyrium made of it, with water, in diforders 
of the eyes and eye-lids, and this probably with more ſucceſs, 
At preſent however we know nothing of 1t, but that it ſeems 
to take ſpots out of cloaths more readily than fullers carth, and 
that it marks better than chalk, becauſe it leaves a more 
fender and laſting line; and is more convenient, becauſe it does 
not ſtain the hands nor the things it is laid among. 

MOROYSIS. See STUPIDITY. 

MOY/RPHEW, morphea, in phyſic, a ſpecies of leproſy, differ- 
ing from it in this, that the ſeat of the leproſy is in the fchh. 
but that of the Morphew in the {kin. Sec ALPHU'S, 
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MORO/CHTHUS, or white marking- ſtone, in natural hiſtory, 
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MORSE'LLUS, murfulus, in phyſic, denotes thoſe forms of 
medicine which are to be chewed in the mouth, as a lozenge 
or troche. 

MOY/RSUS Diaboli, in anatomy, is the fimbriated or jagged ex- 

8 of the Fallopian tubes of the uterus. 

Marſus diaboli, devil's bit, in botany, a plant which ſeems to have 
a fringe around the bottom of its root, that appears as if bitten 
off at the bottom. 

MORTALITY, is frequently applied to ſome contagious diſ- 

_ eaſe that deſtroys great numbers either of men or beaſts. 

Bills of MoxTaALITY, weekly liſts compiled by the pariſh-clerks 
in and about London, that contain the numbers of ſuch as 
die of any diſeaſe, as well as of thoſe that are born every 
week. a 
Theſe bills compriſe not only the ſuburbs and liberties of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and borough of Southwark, but fifteen 
out-pariſhes next adjacent : Only the chriſtenings and burials 
in the pariſh- churches; for, as to thoſe of the diſſenters, quakers, 
&c. they do not-come under the cognizance of the pariſh- 
clerks. 

The bills of Mortality are of ſome ſtanding in England, in 
imitation whereof the like are now eſtabliſhed at Paris. They 
ſerve particularly to judge of the Mortality of any diſeaſe, and 
whether an epidemic or infectious diſtemper increaſes or abates. 
There are alſo yearly bills collected out of the weekly ones, 
whereby it appears that the annual number of burials at Lon- 
don is 25 or 26000 z at Paris, 17 or 18000. 
Mr. Graunt, in an expreſs treatiſe on the London bills, among 
| other things, calculates from them, that, of 100 perſons who 
are born in the ſame week, there are but 64 left at the end of 
6 years; but 40 at the end of 10; at the end of 26 years, 
but 25 ; and at the end of 36 years, but 16; at the end of 46 
years but 10 ; at the end of 56, no more than 6; at the end 
of 66 years, but 3; at the end of 76 but one; and, at the 
end of 80 years, they are reduced to none. 
He likewiſe ſhews that in England in general more are born 
than die, but in London more die than are born. The pro- 
portion of births to burials in the former being, as 1 f, to 1; 
in the latter, as 1 5's to 1. Thus alſo cities and market-towns 
arc found to bury 1 13 to 1 birth. But, in Paris, they outdo 
London, the deaths being 1 x to 1 birth. In the villages of 
England fewer die than are born, there being but 1 death to 
I 4% births. 

MO/RTAR, morter, in architecture, a compoſition of lime, 
ſand, &c. mixed up with water, that ſerves as a cement to 
bind the ſtones, &c. of any building. 

The ancients had a very hard kind of Mortar, it being next to 
impoſlible to ſeparate ſome of their buildings; though ſome 
aſcribe that ſtrength to time, and the influence of the air. 

The ancient lime is faid to have been burnt from the hardeſt 
ſtones, and even fragments of marble. 

Worledge obſerves, that fine ſand makes weak Mortar, and, 
the rounder the ſand, the ſtronger the Mortar ; he, therefore, 
adviſes theſand to be waſhed x 2a mixed ; and adds that dirty 
water weakens the Mortar conſiderably. 

The proportion of lime and ſand in our common Mortar is ex- 
tremely variable. Vitruvius preſcribes three parts of pit- ſand 
and two of river ſand to one of lime ; but the ſand ſeems over- 
doſed. About London, the proportion of ſand to quick- lime 
is as 36 to 25. In ſome parts they uſe equal quantities of 
each. 

IVhite MoRTAR, uſed for plaiſtering walls and ceilings, made 
of ox hair mixed with lime and water, without any ſand. 

MoRTAR uſed in making of water courſes, cfterns, &c. is made of 
lime and hog's lard, ſometimes mixed with the juice of figs, 
and ſometimes with liquid pitch which is firſt laked with wine; 
and, after application, it is waſhed over with linſeed oil. 

MoRTAR for furnaces, &c. is made with red clay, wrought in 
water, whercin horſe-dung and chimney ſoot have been ſteeped, 
by which a ſalt is communicated to the water that binds the 
x „and makes it fit to endure the fire, This clay ought not 
to be too fat, leſt it ſhould be ſubject to chinks; nor too lean 
or ſandy, leſt it ſhould not bind enough. 

MoRTAR ufcd for the inſide of refining veſſels, is made with quick- 
lime and ox-blood ; the lime being firſt beaten to a powder, 


and fifted, and afterwards mixed with the blood and beaten | 


with a beater. 

MonrTaAR for ſun-dials on walls, may be made of lime and ſand 
tempered with linſeed oil. This ſpread upon the wall will be- 
come as hard as a ſtone, and not decay for many years. 

Another tough MORTAR for à ſun- dial plane; take hve or fix gal- 
lons of brook-ſand, well dried, and, after that, ſifted thro? 
a fine ſplinted tieve ; then mix with it ſomething more than the 
ſame quantity of ſifted lime, and a gallon of boring or gun 
duſt fitted alſo; temper all theſe well with ſix or ſeven gallons 
of ſkimmed milk, and about two quarts of linſeed oil. Lay 
this on the wall Grit well wetted with milk, and, keeping the 
matter often ſprinxied with milk, ſmooth it with the trowel. 
"To prevent its cracking, mix hair with it, and, left it ſhould 
blow bliſters, prepare the lime as is done for freſco- painting. 

MorTAR for ficers, walls, cielings, &c. Temper ox-blood and 
fine clay together, then lay the ſame in any floor, &c. and it 
will become a very ſtrong binding ſubſtance, ſaid to be much 
uſed in Italy. 
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A good Mortar for building is alſo made 
foap-aſhes, one part of = one of eu 5 Wag, 
or only lime and ſoap-aſhes tempered and — ne of f 
The aſhes ſhould be ground or ſtamped, bet, bod — 
the ſand, or re · imbibed in watery to take off one u g i 
2 ther . 
ORTAR, mortarium, in pharmacy, an inſtrumen 
the ſhops ; it is uſually made of "wood, _ much uſel h 
lead, or glaſs; but care muſt be taken 
rently. 2 > | 
MoRTAR-prece, a ſhort piece of ordnance, thick Ti 
per for throwing bombs, carcaſſes, ſhells, | Wh Wide, ths 
uſually mounted on a carriage, whoſe wheel; ... & b. 
See plate XXXV. fig. 20. 'For the path the bony le. 
ſcribes, with the method of throwing a bomb to k Kc, & 
fe PROJECTILE. / Uſiance, 
he followin eral rules ſhould always obſ 
oy ing in . be ohen 2 
1. In Mortars, before you make a ſhot at 
find the diſtance — from your — eien 
2. That the bombs, or other bodies that are to be 
equal weight; otherwiſe the ſhots will vary. it, ec 
3- That the carriage in breadth be always on a leve] 
without any deſcent, that ſo it may not leap in di, > * 
4. That the powder, with which the Mortar is lad 
ways of the fame force and weight. „en 
5. That the charge of the Mortar, as well in powdel 
wadding, be always rammed in with blows equaliy hea Sy 
of equal number. ""YyY 
6. That the wads be always either of wood or tomy; 
elſe of okam, for the ſtrongeſt drives it fartheſt, OY 
7. That the fuſes be newly made, in thoſe days that ther - 
to be uſed, and that they be made of a compoſition prog e; 
onable to the range that the ſhoot ſhall make in the 7 
that the bomb may break in the very moment of its fall; wi; 
compoſition muſt be ſuch, that, .hough at fall in the wa iz: 
not to extinguiſh, but the bomb there to break, * 
MORTGAGE“, in law, an obligation, whereby lands «©; 
nements of the debtor are pawned or bound over to the 5 
ditor for money or other effects borrowed; peremptorily i 
be the creditor's for ever, if the money be not repaid at x ce. 


tain day agreed on. 


* 'The word is French, and formed from mort, death, and far 
pledge; becauſe, if the money be not paid at the day, the lt 
dies, as it were, to the debtor, and is forfeited to the ciedig: 

Mor TGAGE, in the common law, denotes the ſame with is. 
potheca in the civil law, | 
The creditor holding ſuch land is called tenant in Morte; 
he who lays the pawn is called the mortgager, and he tz 
takes it the mortgagee. If a Mortgage carry exceffive uſun, 
it is prohibited by ſtat. 37 Hen. vir | 

MORTIE R, a badge borne by the chancellors and great pt. 
ſidents of the parliament of Paris: From hence called i. 
dents a Mortier. 

MORTIFICA'TION, necrs/is, in phyſic, a total extincion d 
the natural heat of the body, or ſome part thereot, 

A Mortification, in its firſt ſtage, is called a gangrene ; by! 
when it is perfect or finiſhed, it is called a ſphacelus, Sete 
articles GANGRENE and SPHACELDUS. 

MO/RTMAIN “, in Jaw, the alienation of lands and ter. 
ments to any guild or corporation and their ſucceſſors, to b. 
ſhops, parſons, vicars, &c. which may not be done withat 
the king's licence, and that of the lord of the manor; a © 
the king alone, if it be holden immediately of him. 

* The word is French, and formed of mort, dead, and main hand 
becauſe lands, thus alienated, never revert to the donor, of i} 
temporal or common uſe. 


The preſidents and governors of hoſpitals may, without licence 
in Mortmain, purchaſe land, &c. not exceeding the jt" 
value of 3000 l. ſtat. 14. Car. II. ny 
MORTUARL, a gift left by a man at his death to his panik 
church, as a recompence of perſonal tithes and offerings d- 
duly paid in his life-time, 2 
MOSAIC , muſaic work, an aſſemblage of little bit: of 5 
marble, ſhells, precious ſtones, woods, &c. of various cc 
cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground of ſtucco, Nc. in . 
tation of the colours and degradations in painting. 
* The critics are divided, as to the origin of the word 
it to be a corruption of the Latin mw/aicum, a8 th 
dum, Which ſignifies the ſame thing Scaliger der bo 
the Greek yz, as ſuch kinds of works are very inge: 
Mos AI work of glaſs. This kind they begin with little __ 
glaſs, which they provide of as many different colours 4 1. 
To this end the glaſs-furnaces being diſpoſed, and , - ok 
bles full of the glaſs- matter, they put what colour * pw 
fit in each crucible, always beginning with the - I 
augmenting the ſtrength of the colours from crucib1c r 
ble, till they come to the deepeſt * The S mer 
out hot and laid on a ſmooth marble, flatting it down 1 4 
other like marble, and then cutting it into flices 0 6 ** 
neh, and an inch and a half thick. Then, with 2 fe Ie (of 
ſtrument which the Italians call bocca di cane, they n. pieces 
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__ and others of different figures and ſizes ; which | 
pieces -d orderly in caſes. 
re defired to have gold, either in the ground, ornaments, 
Vibe they. take ſome of the pieces ot laſs : Theſe they 
of 3 fide with gum- water, and afterwards lay them 
with gold-leaf; then putting the pieces on a fire - ſhovel, 
oven d outh of the furnace, after firſt covering them with 
on * piece of glaſs. Here they continue till they are 
bot, when the gold s ſo firmly cemented with the 


| it will never afterwards quit it, 

— 3 J. — pieces to form a picture, they firſt make 
gelten, which they transſer on the ground or plaiſter by 
2 ' in ſreſco- painting. N 
The Slaiter conſiſts of lime made of hard ſtone, with very 
ne brick duſt, gum tragacanth, and whites of eggs ; when this 

ter is prepared, and laid on the wall, and the deſign finiſh- 
ry take out with plyers the little pieces of glaſs, ranging 
ed, 1 5 according to the light, ſhade, different teints and 
* in the deſign, Lang them down with a ruler, which 
ſerves to fink them within the ground, and to render the ſur- 


hs a long time, and with an infinite deal of trouble, 
they finiſh the work. Some of theſe are executed with ſo 
much juſtneſs, that they appear as fmooth as a marble-table, 
and as maſterly as a painting in freſco. 
The fineſt works of this kind, and thoſe whereon the moderns 
have retrieved the art, almoſt loſt, are thoſe of the church of 
St. Agnes, formerly the temple of Bacchus at Rome ; beſides 
ſome at Piſa, Florence, &c. The molt eſteemed among the 
works of the moderns are thoſe of Joſeph Pine, and the cheva- 
lier Lanfranc, in the church of St. Peter at Rome, There are 
good ones likewiſe at Venice. 3 
Mos Alc work of marble and precious flones. Moſaic of marble is 
uſec in large works, as in pavements of churches, &c. and in 
the incruſtation and vaneering of the walls thereof. As to 
that of precious ſtones, it is only uſed in ſmall works. 
The ground of Moſaic wholly marble is a maſſive of either 
white or black marble. On this ground the defign is cut with 
2 chiſel, having been firſt calked. When it is dug of a ſuffici- 
ent depth, an inch or more, it is filled up with marble of a 
oper colour, firſt faſhioned to the deſign, and reduced to the 
thickneſs of the cavities with various inſtruments. To make 
the pieces hold, they uſe a ſtucco compoſed of lime and marble 
duſt, or a maſtic ; after which the work is half poliſhed with 
a ſoft kind of ſtone. | 
When the figures are thus marked, the ſculptor draws with a 
pencil the colours of the figures not determined by the ground, 
and in the ſame manner makes hatchings, in the places where 
ſhadows are to be ; and, when he has 22 all the ſtrokes 
with the chiſſel, he fills them up with a black maſtic compoſed 
partly of Burgundy pitch, poured on hot; taking off after- 
wards what is ſuperfluous with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, 
which with water and beaten cement takes away the maſtic, 
liſhes the marble, and renders the whole ſurprizingly even. 
This kind of Moſaic we fee in the church of the invalids at 
Paris, and the fine chapel at Verſailles, and wherewith ſome 
entire apartments of that place are incruſtated, 
The matble and ſtones are ſawn into the thinneſt leaves ima- 
tinable, ſcarce exceeding half a line in thickneſs. The block 
to be ſawed is faſtened with cords on the bench, only raiſed a 
little on a piece of wood, one or two inches high. Two iron 
pins which are on one fide of the block, and which ſerve to 
faſten it, ſerve alſo to direct the ſaw. The pieces to be ſawed 
ue put into a vice contrived for the purpoſe : In which ſtate, 
with a kind of ſaw or bow made of fine braſs wire, bent on a 
picce of ſpringy wood, together with emery ſteeped in water, 
the leaf is gradually faſhioned, by following the ſtrokes of the 
deln made on paper and glued on the piece. I 
Whenthere are picces enough faſhioned, they are applied: The 
Found that ſuſtains this Moſaic is uſually of en 
The matter, wherewith the ſtones are Joined together, is a 
maltic, or ſtucco, laid very thin on the leaves, as they are 
faſhioned, and ſo applied with plyers. If any contour, &c. of 
2 leaf be not either rounded or ſquared enough, it is brought 
Gown with a braſs file or raſp ; and, when too ſmall, it is 
managed with a drill and other lapidary inſtruments. 


7 of gypſum, a kind of coarſe talc, or tranſparent ſtone, 
* in the quarries of Montmartre near Paris, among the 
ones thence dug to make the plaiſter of Paris, 

dae . um, calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar and 

5 pods ey make an artificial marble, imitating precious ſtones, 

wy of theſe compoſe a kind of Moſaic little ſhort of the du- 

* eneßs and wacity of the natural ſtones, and which farther 
_ ol continued pieces without any joining viſible. 

round is either of plaiſter of Paris or free-ſtone : If the 

of Wo 's ſpread in a woodenframe, of the length and breadth 

Mus Intended work, and about an inch and a half thick. 
ag _ is ſo contrived, that it may be diſmounted, 

"wage en is dry. This frame is covered with a ſtrong 

n on at bottom all round, and, being placed 

When 10 5 It is filled with plaiſter paſt through a wide ſieve. 

Tag 0 plaiſter is half dry, the frame is ſet perpendicular, till 

1 dry. In this Moſaic the ground is the moſt 
nd part. The ſiſted gypſum to be applied on this 


MOT 


ground is diſſolved and boiled in the beſt Engliſh glue, and, af- 
ter mixing with it the colour it is to bear, the whole is worked 
up together into the ordinary conſiſtence, and then ſpread on 
the ground five or fix inches thick. If mouldings be required, 
they are formed with gouges, &c. 
On this plaiſter the deſign is drawn, having been firſt pounced 
or calked. To impreſs the deſign, they uſe the ſame inſtru- 
ments with the ſculptors, the ground being not much leſs hard 
than marble, The cavities thus made are filled up with the 
ſame gypſum boiled in glue, only differently coloured. The 
wa teints and colours are ready at hand in little pots. 
When the deſign is thus filled, by half poliſhing it with brick 
or ſoft ſtone, they go over it again, cutting ſuch places as are 
to be weaker or more — tad filling them with " 
which is repeated till all the colours repreſent the original to 
the life. When the work is finiſhed, it is ſcoured with ſoft 
ſtone, ſand, and water, then with pumice ſtone, and, laſtly, 
poliſhed with a wooden rubber and emery. A luftre is given 
it by ſmearing it over with oil, and rubbing it ſome time with 
= _ - the hand. 

to Moſaic work of wood; more properly called m uetry 
or inlaid work ; ſee MARQUETRY._ : 25 
There are two other branches of Moſaic work, the one called 
ſhell-work, conſiſting of ſhells, artificial congelations, petrifi- 
cations, &c. uſed in grotto's ; the other damaſkeening. See 
DAMASKEENING. 
MOYSQUE *, met, a temple, among the Mahometans, for the 
exerciſes of their religion. 

The word is derived from the Torkiſh meſzid, or me/chit, which 
ſignifies a wooden temple, ſuch as the Turks firſt uſed. Or 
_ it is derived from the Arabic ma/ziad, a place of wor- 

Ip. 

MOS UE T, in phyſic, denotes eruptions in the Indies, 
which Celſus calls papulæ, and Pliny ſudamina. Theſe are as 
common as the bites of the inſects called moſqueta's. They are 
reddiſh, . and thrown out upon the body by ſweat, at firſt 
accompanied with an intolerable itching, 

To cure this itching, let the body be fomented with a linen 
clothdipped in water mixed with vinegar, and a proper quantity 
of nitre or ſal prunellæ; or, if a more acrid preparation be want- 
ed, recent expreſs juice of lemon is to be added. No purga- 
tives whatever ſhould be exhibited in the papulz, leſt the bili- 
ous acrid matter, being thereby conveyed to the inteſtines, 
bring on a dyſentery : but rather — the cure to nature, or aſ- 
ſift the excretion by ſudorifics, 

MOSS, Mvusgus, in natural hiftory, a little plant of the paraſite 

kind, growing on the barks, &c. of ſeveral trees. 

Botanic writers enumerate a great number of Moffes : The 

chief of which are the hairy tree Moſs and fea Moſs; the for- 

mer conſiſts of a t number of long, ſlender, hoary ſtrings, 
ſomewhat tough and hard, hanging down ſome way from the 
branches of the trees they grow on, which are uſually old oaks. 

The ſea Moſs is a lender capillary plant, without a foot-ftalk, 

and found in the Adriatic ſea, See CORALLINA. 

The ancients took the Moſs of trees to be the effect of a diſorder, 

in the texture of the bark, or at moſt a kind of little filaments 

ariſing from it. But the moderns find by ſeveral obſervations 
that Moſs is a real plant, whoſe ſeed, being extremely ſmall, is 
incloſed in little capſulæ, which burſting, the ſeed is carried off 
by the winds, till, falling on the bark of trees, it takes root 
and feeds at the expence of the tree, as mouldineſs does on 

bread, &c. 

Mr. Mortimer, &c. would have Moſs ſcraped off the trees ſa 

as not to hurt the bark, or rubbed off with a piece of hair-cloth 

after a ſoaking rain; though the ſureſt way is by removing the 
cauſe, namely, by draining the land well of all ſuperfluous 
moiſture : Or, it may be prevented in the firſt planting of trees, 
by not ſetting them too deep. 
MOTHER, mater, a female who is a parent to another. 
—_ MoTHER, the ſame with queen Dowager. 

OTHER of God, deipara and Det genetriz, the appellation com- 

monly given to the bleſſed Virgin, 

MorTHER-Tongue, properly denotes an original language from 
which others are formed. ? 

Scaliger reckons ten Mother-tongues in Europe, the Greek, 

Latin, Teutonic or German, Sclavonic, Epirotic, Scythian 

or European Tartar, Hungarian, Cantabrian, Iriſh, and Bri- 


tiſh. 

MOTION, is the continual and ſucceſſive change of ſpace, and 
is either abſolute or relative. | 

Abſolute MoT1oN, is the change of abſolute ſpace or place of 
bodies, as the flight of a bird, the Motion of a projectile, &c. 

Relative MoT10N, is the change of relative ſpace, or that which 
has reference to ſome other bodies: as of two ge under fail, 
the difference of their velocities is the relative Motion of the 
ſhip failing faſteſt ; and, is that alone which is diſcernible by 
us. The ſame is to be underſtood of abſolute and relative 
reſt, | 
To make this matter plainer, we are to conſider that ſpace is 
nothing elſe but an abſolute and infinite void which it takes up 
or noſſaſſes ; and that place may be canſidered either abſolute- 
ly or in itſelf alone, and then it is called the abſolute place of 
the body; or elſe with regard to the place of ſome other body, 
and then it is called the relative or apparent place of bodies. 


| Now, 
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Now, as a Motion is only the cha 
evident that it will come under the {ame diſtinction of abſolute 
and relative or apparent. All Motion is in itſelf abſolute, 
or the change of abſolute ſpace ; but, when the Motions of 
bodies are conſidered and compared with each other, then are 
they relative and apparent only : they are relative, as they are 
compared to each other ; xa they are apparent only, inſo- 
much that not their true or abſolute Motion, but the ſum or 
difference of the Motions only is perceivable by us, 
In comparing the Motions of bodies we may conſider them as 
moving both the ſame way or towards contrary parts ; in the 
frſt caſe the difference of Motion is only perceived by us, in 
the latter the ſum of the Motions. Thus for example; ſup- 
poſe two ſhips A and B ſet fail from the ſame port upon the 
ſame rhumb, and that A fails at the rate of five miles per hour, 
and B at the rate of three; here the difference of the velocity 
(viz. two miles per hour) is that by which the ſhip A will 
appear to go from the ſhip B forwards, or the ſhip B will ap- 
pear at A to go with the ſame velocity backwards, to a ſpec- 
tator in either reſpectively. | 
If the two ſhips A and B move with the ſame degree of veloci- 
ty, then will the difference be nothing, and ſo neither ſhip will 
appear to the other to move at all. Hence it is that, — 2 
the earth is continually revolving about its axis, yet, as all ob- 
jets on its ſurface partake of the fame common Motion, they 
appear not to move at all, but are relatively at reſt. 


Tf the two ſhips A and B, with the degrees of velocity as above, | 


meet each other, the one will appear to the other to move with 
the ſum of both velocities, viz. at the rate of eight miles per 
hour; ſo that in this caſe the apparent Motion exceeds the 
true, as in the other it fell ſhort of it. Hence the reaſon 
why a perſon, riding againſt the wind, finds the force of it much 
gue than it really is, whereas, if he rides with it, he finds it 
els. 
The reaſon of all theſe phanomena of Motion will be evident, 
if we conſider we muſt be abſolutely at reſt, if we would diſcern 
the true or real motion of bodies «to us. Thus a perſon on 
the ſtrand will obſcrve the ſhips ſailing with their real velocity. 
A perſon ſtanding ſtill will experience the true ſtrength and 
velocity of the wind ; and a perſon, placed in the regions be- 
tween the planets, will view all their true Motions, which he 
cannot otherwiſe do, becauſe in all other cafes the ſpectator's 
own motion mult be added to, or ſubtracted from that of the 
moving body, and the ſum, or difterence, is therefore the ap- 
parent or relative Motion, and not the true. 
Motion is alſo either equable or accelerated. 

Fquable Mo rio, is that by which a body paſſes over equal 
ſpaces in equal times. ' 

Accelerated MoT1oN, is that which is continually augmented or 
increaſed, as retarded Motion is that which continually de- 
creaſes ; and, if the increaſe or decreaſe of Motion be equal in 
equal times, the Motion is then ſaid to be equally accelerated 
or retarded, 

Equable Motion is generated by a ſingle impetus or ſtroke ; 
thus the Motion of a ball from a cannon is produced by the 
ſingle action of the powder in the firſt moment, and, therefore, 
the velocity it frit ſets out with, would always continue the 
ſame, were it void of gravity, and to move in an unreſiſting me- 
dium, which, therefore, would be always cquable, or ſuch as 
would carry it through the ſame length of ſpace in every equal 

art of time. 

| we may determine the theorems for the expreſſions of 
the time (T) the velocity (V) and the ſpace (S) paſſed over in 
equable or uniform Motion very caſily thus: 

If the time be given, or the ſum ; the ſpace paſſed over will 
be as the velocity, viz. S: V ; that is, with twice the velocity, 
twice the ſpace z with three times the velocity, three times the 
ſpace; will be paſſed over in the ſame time, and io on. 

If the velocity be given or remain the ſame, then the ſpace 

paſſed over will be as the time (viz. 8: T) that is, it will be 
reater or leſs, as the time is ſo. 

But, if neither the time nor velocity be given or known, then 

will the ſpace be in the compound ratio of both, viz. S: T V. 


Hence, in general, ſince S : TV, we have V: > 3 that is, the 
velocity is always directly as the ſpace, and inverſely as the 
time, And alſo T: Y that is, the time is as the ſpace di- 


realy, and as the velocity inverſely ; or, in other words, it in- 
creates with the ſpace, and decreaſes with the velocity. 
If, therefore, in any rectangle AB CD (plate XLII. fg. 17.) 
one ſide A B repreſent the time, and the other fide B C the ve- 
locity, it is evident the area of the ſaid rectangle will repreſent 
the ſpace paſſed over by an uniform Motion in the time AB, 
and with the velocity 44 
Accelerated Motion is produced by a conſtant impulſe or power 
' which keeps continually acting upon the body, as that of gra- 
vity which produces the Motion of falling bodies; which ſort 
of Motion is conſtantly accelerated, becauſe gravity every 
moment adds a new impulſe, which generates a new degree of 
velocity ; and, the velocity thus increafing, the Motion muſt 
be quickened each moment, or fall faſter and faſter, the lower 
it falls. | 


of place in bodies, it is! 


; retarded, till at laſt it be all deſtroyed. 
; attained its utmoſt height, and is for a mo 


quantity of matter (Q), and the velocity (V), 


and ſuppoſe the force of another — B be repreſe, . JA, 
ſame letters in Italicks, via. M=9 PF, by 


Let the two bodies A and B in 
other directly; if they tend both the ſame M bo 


it is added it; fo, when it is contrary, it is ſubducted & 


| 1 
In like manner a body thrown 
from a cannon, will have its 
cauſe gravity acts conſtantly upon it in a direction 


chat given it by the powder, ſo that its veloci 
be continually diminiſhed, and ſo its Motion, Path ms 


icular] 
otion continually reg e 
ee 


The body hathe 
after which it begins to deſcend with a velocity moon, 
manner accelerated, till it comes to the earth's f "_the fan 
ACCELERATED Motion. urlace, ge. 


Since the momentum (M) of a body is compounded d f. 
general expreſſion M = Q V, for the force of 2 have gi 


the 
otion imni 
their Motions towards the ſame part will be fun 
But if they tend towards contrary parts, or meet At 10 
of their Motions towards the ſame part will be * N 
for, ſince the Motion of one of the bodies is contra N 
it was before, it muſt be connected by a conti * 


thus; becauſe, when the Motion of B conſpires . 4 


and the ſum or difference of the abſolute Motions ; ON 
relative Motion, or that which is made — 8 
Again, this total Motion towards the ſame Parts is the f. 
both before and after the ſtroke, in caſe the two bodies by 
B impinge on each other; becauſe, whateverchange of M - 
is made in one of thoſe bodies by the ftroke, the hits 
duced in the other body towards the ſame part; that 
much as the Motion of B is increaſed or decreaſed 1 5 
ſame part by the action of A, juſt ſo much is the Motion bo 
diminiſhed or augmented towards the ſame part by the eou: 
re- action of B, by the third law of Motion. See Lins 
2 or 3 oh 
n bodies not elaſtic, let x be the velocity of the bod: 

the ſtroke (for, ſince we ſuppoſe them not elaſtic, Con 
nothing to ſeparate them after colliſion; they muſt therefy» 
both go on together, or with the ſame celerity). Then ts 
ſum ot the Motions after colliſion will be Qx+9x; whence, 
if the bodies tend the ſame way, we have Y 


Qx Ax, or, if they meet, QV—9Y= Qz+ 3; 


and accordingly => = x, o = 


If the bodies (A, B) (plate XLIII. fg. 15.) de at reſt, then 

V = 0, and the velocities of the bodies after the ſtroke wil t; 
WES 

= 

Thus if the bodies be equal (viz. Q= N late XIII. 6, 

16.) and A with 10 degrees of velocity impinge on B At 


V 
hen PY 5 x. If Q A, and V:: 10:6; 


*. 


we have _ = g= the velocity after the 
ſtroke. 

If the bodies are both in Motion, and tend the ſame way, the 
when Q = (Fg. 17.) and V =P, it is plain I 


=9= x; that is, the bodies which meet with equal bulls xt 

velocities will deſtroy each other's Motion after the ttroke, 

and remain at reſt. If Q = (fg. 18.) but V: t. 
8 


932 0 
14, then SI === 4 = x 3 which ſheys that, qu 


bodies meeting with unequal velocities, they will after tt 
ſtroke both go on the ſame way which the mott prevalent c 
moved beſore. | 

. 4 Oo RI 
If the velocity QUEL be multiplied by the quantives d 


QF 2 gens Fu 
matter Q and Q, we ſhall have 2 Qs = the we 


theme 


ANN 
Q+2 Do 


= - = - x V +/ = the quantity of Motion loſt in A ar 
the firoke, and conſequently is equal to what 1s gained l 
B, as may be ſhewn in the ſame manner. 


mentum of B. Therefore Q 


— 


= £&DJDJ2J2 tw 


. 2 . ant 
But ſince a part of this expreſſion (viz. 18 is con. 
Q+E 


| nit 
the loſs of Motion will ever be proportional to the my 
V2. But this loſs or change of Motion in either gr 
the whole effect, and ſo meaſures the magnitude or . 
the ſtroke. Wherefore any two bodies, not elaſtic, {tri * 
other with a ſtroke always proportional to the ſum het" 
locities (V + V) if they meet, or to the difference oi 
locities (VV) if they tend the ſame way. hen [20 
Hence if one body (B) be at reſt before the ſtroke, : oe 
and the magnitude of the ſtroke will be as V, thats 


: : oli“ 
velocity of the moving body A; and not as the quart) , 


—— - 
— —y_ Sf Sw, a 


© - 
ww. OS» my 


«©» 
— 


— 


. . p „ 


ſocit 
n. 
. diſplaced by the ſtroke reſtore themſelves to 
woche err 
their 


zon twice as great as in the former non-elaſtic 
Is Jag! 44 not x 4 ſtrike each other by impulſe, 


ier ewiſe by repulſe, they always repelling each other after 


the ſtroke; - ewn that the force with which non-elaſtic 
But Ae other is as VV; therefore the re- action 
ede bodies is the ſame; that is, the velocity with which 
ae dodies retede from each other after the ſtroke is equal to 
Ae with which they approached each other before the 
the weder hence if x and y be the velocities of two bodies A 


' "04 B, tending the ſame way, after the ſtroke, ſince V — Ny 


—— 


havex + VF =y; whence the Motion of A af- 
228 456 Ax, and that of B wall be 2 x+ V 
j; and the ſum of theſe Motions will be equal to the ſum 
the Motions before the ſtroke, viz. Q x +2. + 2V — 
7=QV +2. Whence, by reducing the equation, it 
Ul be Cx + x=QV—YgV +22/; and x = 

Z ue velocity of the body A. 

T 2 


i V—2V4+ 297 
Ain, the velocity of B is r N 


po Here we have fu 
.4 the bodies tend the ſame way before the ſtroke; 
it is evident from * ov. _ pp 5 long 
2 9/V is greater than „the velocity (x) o 
eb oil — or the Body A will move 
the ſame way after the ſtroke as before; but, when NV is 
greater than QV＋T 2 A, the velocity (x) will de nega- 
tire, or the body A will be reflected back. 
Av. 


I the body B be at reſt, then / = 0; and x = T 


which ſhews the body A will go forwards or backwards, as 
Vis greater or leſſer than &. V, or A greater or leſſer than B. 
FOS z., 2 = 2, V = 10 (plate XLIII. fig. 19.) 
bu then after the ſtroke the velocity of A will be 


. 2, and the velocity of B will be 
75 A= 2= 12. If the bodies are both in Motion, and 
J= z, the reſt the ſame as before; „ +227 


(00 


2 
= 6 = velocity of A (fg. 20.) after the ſtroke, and 
:QV=QY/+27/ . 
— T —— = 11 = velocity of B after the ſtroke, 


7 


If the bodies A and B move towards contrary parts, or meet 
each other, then will the relative velocity, to which the force 
of the ſtroke is proportional, be V + , and ſo the velocities 
of A and B after the ſtroke will be x and x VI; and ſo 
the Motion of A will be Q and © x + 2 V + IC the 
ſum of theſe Motions is Q x = 2 x = JV = DY = QV 
S the Motion towards the ſame part before the ſtroke. 
AE AC FLIES 
Whence we have x = . and therefore the 
| Q+2 x 
relocity of B will be — 1 — +V+Y= 
:W4+Qr—27 


WT: - 
EQV+22 be greater than Q V, the motion of the body A 
wil de backwards; otherwiſe it will go on forwards as before. 
IfQ= }2=2, V=10, and = 5; then will the velocity 


of A (plate XLIV. fig. 1.) be SE =——= 
f 5 
=— 2, and fo the body A will go back with two degrees 
of velocity. The velocity of B, after the ſtroke, will be 
O2 | 
——— —  — 2 . 
TED 6: 


| the bodies are equal, that is, if Q = 2 (fg. 2.) then x = 


3 ; 
1 — F; which ſhews, that, when equal bodies meet 


eꝛch other, they are reflected back with interchanged veloci- 


tes; for in that caſe alſo the velocity B becomes = V. 
| 2 
I bodies are equal, 


tte vel 


adice 


and one of them at reſt, as B (plate 
fs. 3.) then ſince Q = 2, and = o, we have 
«ty of A after the ſtroke x = 0; Or the body A will 


wang, and the velocity of B will be = V, the velocity 
Dans the impulſe, as appears by the example in the 


! fey 
"tral bodies B. C, D, E, F (fp. 4.) are contiguous in a 


Tight line, 


Mig it ow another equal body A ſtrike B with any given ve- 


7 Ir all its Motion, or be quieſcent after the ſtroke; 
| which receives it will communicate it to C, and C 
E, and E to F; and becauſe action and re- 


den tie bodies B, C, D, E, are equal, as they were 


61) and D to 
ben dew 


ö \« many philoſophers (viz. the Dutch ind hrallans) 
es perfeRtly elaſtic, the reſtituent power or ſpring by | 


effect; therefore, in this fort of bodies, there | 


MOT 


quieſcent before, they muſt continue ſo; but the” body F, haumg 
no other body to re. act upon it, has nothing to obſtruct its 
Motion; it will therefore move on with the ſame velocity which 
A had at firſt, becauſe it has all the Motion of A; and the ſame 
uantity of matter N | 
there be three bodies A, B, C (fp. 5.) and let A ſtrike 
B at reſt ; the velocity generated in by the ſtroke will be 


„ s and fo the momentum of B will be -. — 
2. With this momentum B will ſtrike C at teſt and con- 


tiguous to it; the velocity generated in C will be r 
and its momentum will be © — 2 QC XR = 


LC re cr 
- ＋ 
DTCC FIC 
If now we Tupoſe B a variable quantity, while A and C re- 


main the ſame, we ſhall find what proportion it muſt have to 
each of them, in order that the momentum of C may be a maxi- 


mum, or the greateſt poſſible, by putting the fluxion thereof 


equal to nothing ; that i Fern 
* WA a FF TTHICE Ef 
o; whence we — = ©, and fo =} ; 
conſequently Q: A:: Q: C, or A: B:: B: C; eg 
the body B is a geometrical mean between A and C. Hence 
if there be any number > ) of bodies in a geometrical ratio (r ) 
to each other, and the firſt be A; the ſecond will be r A; the 
third 7* A, and fo on to the laſt, which will be y*—' A. 
Alſo, the velocity of the firſt being V, that of the ſecond 


2 V 2QV. 5-4 * A Se \ | 
will be 1 (foros here = ISA 5 «7 that of 
the third >; that of the fourth ., and ſo on to the laſt, 

1＋＋ 1+: 
which will be . V. 
The momentum of the firſt will be A V, that of the ſecond 
— that of the third o * , that of the fourth AT. 
1+” I+r I+73 
arid ſo on to the laſt, which will be 2 | Av. 


To give an example of this theorem; if = = 100, and r == 
2 ; then will the firſt body A be to the laſt - A, as 1 to 
633825 300000000000000000000000, nearly; and its velo- 
city to that of the laſt nearly as 27 10220000000c0000 to 1: 
Laſtly, the momentum of the firſt to the laſt will be nearly as 
I to 2338480000000, 

If the number (u) of bodies be required, and the ratio of the 
momenta of the furſt and laſt be given as 1 to M, and the ratio of the 


8 3 | 
ſeries 7 given alſo ; then, putting - T R, we have the mo- 
r 


— 


mentum of the laſt body expreſſed by —— 


— 


=M=R="; 

| » 

therefore the 1 of M (I. M) is equal to the loga- 
) 


rithm of R ( /. R) multiplied by the power #—t ; that is, 
l. M =n—1Xx I. R; conſequently * + 1 = 7”, the 
number of bodies required. 


Perpetual Moriox. See PERRTETUAL Motion. | 
Animal MoT1on, is that whereby the ſituation, figure, magni- 
tude, &c. of the parts, &c. of animals are changed: Under 
theſe are comprized all the animal functions. 
Animal Motions are divided into ſpontaneous and natural, 

Spontaneous or muſcular MoTION, is that performed by the 
muſcles at the command of the will. See MUSCLE. 

Natural or involuntary MoT1oN, that effected without any ſuch 
command, by the mere mechaniſm of the parts, ſuch as the 
Motion of the heart, pulſe, &c. 

Intsftine MoT1oN, the agitation of the particles of which a body 

conſiſts. 
Some philoſophers will have every body and every particle 
thereof in continual Motion. Hence inteſtine Motion is re- 
preſented to be a Motion of the internal and ſmaller parts of 
matter, continually excited by ſome external latent agent, 
which only diſcovers itſelf by its effects, being appointed by 
nature as the great inſtrument of the changes in bodies. 

Morro, in L peculiarly denotes the orderly courſes 
of the heavenly bodies. 

The Motions of the celeſtial luminaties are diurnal or comman, 
and ſecondary or proper. 

Diurnal or primary MoT10N, is that wherein the whole mun- 
dane ſphere appears to revolve every day round the earth from 
eaſt to weſt. T0 
This is called the Motion of the primum mobile, and the com- 
mon Motion, to diſtinguiſh it from that peculiar to each planet, 
&c. 

Secondary or proper Motion, is that wherewith a ſtar, planet, &c. 
advances a certain ſpace every day from weſt towards eaſt, 
MoT1on, in muſic, the manner of beating the meaſure, to 

haſten or flacken the time of the words or notes. 

MorT1ons, in war, the marches, countermarches, &c. of an 


army in changing its poſt, 
Satan os. Jad MO/TORY 


MOU Mov 


MOPTORY Nerter, motor, in anatomy, the” third 2h tative quality began to abate, A Em 


neryes that ſerve to move the eye. See NERVE: - + days more: Then came on a putrefaction, a 


MO ros, in phyſe, à piece of lint, &c. put into ulcers to] parts yielded nothing but a ſtinking water, het 
ſtop the . Hook, Ke. » | | wr | have a e motion in its ſurface, "and in ts den r 
MO TRIX, ſomeching that has the faculty of moving. ap » which in fix more laid themſelwes up in +, 


MOTTO, an Italian term that denotes a word or ſaying, afed | where they continued four days, and then came out lg. 


in arms, devices, &c. MOULDING, any thing caſt into a mould. 


| ö N : . 2 "FF $f 
MOVEABLE, fomething ca of motion, and frequently MoULDINGs, in architecture, are jettings beyand the 5. 
uſed in contradiſtinction to fixed. 1 ay 32 2 &c. the aſſemblage of wick 
, | e lame day * - | NN 
MovrazlE Feaſts, ſuch as are not always yl 8 N | 


of the yeat or month, though on the ſame day of the week. all de 

Thus Eaſter 3 a moveable feaſt, being 7 held on the | three, namely, ſquare, round, and nie. he is, reduced 
next Sunday after the firſt full moon which happens upon or | the other re | '» dompoſel q 
next aſter March the twenty-firſt. All the other moveable MOU'LINET. * properly denotes a little mill. 

feaſts keep their diſtance ſrom it, ſo that they are fixed with The word is a diminutive of the French meulin, a min 
reſpect thereto. Movtixer, in mechanics, denotes a roller, which, beine 


MO/VEABLES, bona mobilia, in law, are thoſe capable of be-] with two levers, is uſually applied to cranes, «©, "Y cruſty 
ing removed from place to place, and by that means apt to be] to drav- ropes, heave up ſtones, &c; "es Plans, K 
ſecreted. | | . | ; [IMoviiner alſo denotes a kind of turnſtile, or wooden 
In England we have two kinds of effacts, moveable and im-] which turns horizontally on a ſtake fixed in the dai, 
moveable; the moveable are ready money, merchandize, Þ teen, gut horſes from any paſſage, and on] ok, 
bonds, book debts, cattle, and houſhold furniture, not faſtened |, paflenger at a time. | adam a füge 
with iron, nor ſealed in the plaiſter, and which may be tranſ- S5, a bank, rampart, Rc. particularly of ant, 
ported any where readily without either diminution or deteri- Mouxp, mend, in heraldry, a globe with a crols 3. 

. oration, as our kings hold in their left hand, as they do the abr lch 

MOVEMENT, mtior, the fame with automaton. It vul- | che right, © | Kept @ 

fly. denotes the inner work of a watch, clock, &c. See MOUNTAIN, mount, mens, a part of the earth vice. 
LOCE. ; of to a conſiderable height above the level of the ſurface = 
MOULD, mold, in the mechanic arts, &c. a cavity artificially | The origin of Mountains is variouſly afligned by philoſ w 
cut, in order to give its impreſſion to ſome foſter matter ap- Some will have them coeval with the world, and Phe, 
lied therein. . : . | the ſame time with it. | Tn 

n gold-mines they have Moulds for ingots z in ſiver- mines ; Others, among whom is Dr. Burnet, will have them 

for bars; in copper or lead-mines for pigs or ſalmons ; in tin- | their riſe from the deluge, urging, that the extreme to take 
mines for pigs and ingots ; and in iron-mines for fows, chim-l viſible in them, plainly ſhews they do not —— „ 
ney- backs, anvils, caldrons, pots, &c. - out of the hand of 5 are the wrecks of the 0 

The Moulds of founders of large works, as ſtatues, bells, guns, &c. | world broken into the abyſs. ad 
are of wax, ſupported inthe inſide by a core, and covered with- | M. Buffon ſuppoſes the production of the moſt 
out-ſide with a cap. See FOUNDERY. Mountains to be owing to the general current of the guy Fr 

Movrps in the manufacture of paper, are little frames conliſting | reflux of the ſea, and that all — had their ow 
of ſeveral braſs or iron wires, faſtened together by another | from the particular courſe of the currents, winds — 6 
wire ſtill finer. Each Mould is of the bigneſs of the ſheet of irregular agitations of the ſea. And as to the following que 
paper to be made, with a ledge of wood to which the wires} how has it happened that our earth which formerly was d. 
are faſtened. . ; vered by the ſea, is now dry, has been fo ſrom time mme. 

MovLp, among maſons, a piece of wood or iron, hollowed F morial, is actually higher than the waters, and ſa diſind 
within-ſide, anſwerable to the contours of the mouldings or ſeparated therefrom ? In anſwer to this, we ſee, fans b 
corniſhes, &c. It is otherwiſe called cahber. | the ſea every day gain ground on certain coaſts, and loi in 

Mor ps, among glaſs-grinders, are wooden frames whereon | others; we know that the ocean has a veneral and coor 


— — 


_— 


they make the tubes for perſpectives, teleſcopes, &c. courſe from eat to weſt, we hear from n 
Theſe Moulds are cylinders, of a ſuitable length and diame- | made by the ſea againſt low lands and the — 
tor, but always thicker at one end than the other to facilitate] them, and hiſtory gives us an account of Rill ar. 
the ſliding. tions, &c. This change then might have happened al! z 


* 1 —— 


The tubes made on theſe Moulds are of two kinds; the one] once, by the ſinking of ſome huge cavity in the bent of ts 
ſimply paſte- board and paper; the other chin leaves of wood globe, 4 — have ns univerſal deluge; 
joined to the paſte - board. To make theſe tubes to draw out,] or this change did not happen all at once, and perhars i 
only the laſt or innermoſt is formed on the Mould ; each tube might have taken up a great deal of time; but in E 
made afterwards ſerving as a Mould to that which is to go over happened, and he irs it did fo naturally. See Bufw' 
it but without taking out the Mould from the firſt, Hiſt. Natur. 

Mourps, among tallow-chandlers, are of two kinds; the firſt Others again alledge from hiſtory, that, the roots of U 
is of wood, of a triangular form, ſupported on one of its angles, being eaten away, the hills themſelves have ſubſided and fark 
with an opening of near a foot a-top. Into this the melted into plains ; whence they conclude that, where the coruptua 
tallow is diſpoſed, and the wicks dipped ſucceſſively till they | is natural, there the generation is ſo too. 
become candles. The other Mould is of braſs, pewter, or tin, | It indeed appears pretty evident, that ſome Mountains mu 
where each candle has its ſeveral Mould. have been generated gradually, from the ſea-ſhells, &. 

Movrp, among gold-beaters, a certain number of leaves of | found in many of them; which may be accounted f. 
vellum or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a certain bigneſs and | ſay they, from a violent wind blowing the ſand, Kc. int 
laid over one another, between which they put the leaves of] huge heaps, which are afterwards made into a mals by dr 

Id and filver which they beat on the marble with a hammer. | rain, &c. | 
hey have two Moulds of vellum, and two Moulds of gut.] Some among the divines tell us, that the earth was drt 
The ſmalleſt of thoſe of vellum contain forty or fifty leaves ; perfectly even; and that, when God ſeparated the water fs 
the largeſt an hundred. Each of the others contains 500. the land, he dug channels in the earth ; and the earth ſcooge? 
Theſe Moulds have their caſes conſiſting of two pieces of out he threw up in Mountains. But, whether the Mex: 


parchment to keep the leaves in their place, in beating. | tains be ſufficient to fill all the channels of the wn, 51 
MovLD, or MoLp, in agriculture, the common black foil, or] queſtion which they will, perhaps, find too difficult to an 5 
mother-earth. Mountains, among many other uſes, ſerve as ſkreens to fer 


The beſt Mould, for gardening, according to Mr. Evelyn,] off the cold and nipping blaſts of the northern and eat? 
is that of a blackiſh grey colour, and, according to Mr. Switzer, } winds. They ſerve for the production of a great — J 
that of a lively cheſnut or hazle colour, which cuts like butter, | vegetables and minerals, which are not found in any 15 
and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerably light, and | ſoil. And, to mention no more, the long ridges wer 
breaking into ſmall clods. Next to theſe are the dark greys and | of lofty Mountains, being generally found to run from © * 
ruſſet. The dark and light aſh-colours are naught, being thoſe weſt, ſerve to ſtop the evagation of the vapouts R— 
commonly found in heathy ground; the yellowiſh red is worſt | poles ; without which they would all run from thc 
of all. | tries, and leave them deſtitute of rain. le ler 
MOU'LDINESS, a certain white down on the ſurface of bodies] Mr. Ray adds that they condenſe thoſe vapouts. | 1 75 
which corrupt in the air from ſome hidden principle of humidi-] bic heads, into clouds, and fo, by a kind of extern ©. 


ty therein. lation, give original to ſprings and rivers, and to an. 

This Mouldineſs viewed through a microſcope looks like a | SPRINGS. - + 4nd 
meadow out of which ariſe herbs and flowers; ſome only in |MOU'NTING the guard, trenches, breach, &c. the co . 1 
the bud, others full blown, and others decayed, each having] in the trenches, being upon guard, running to the wb 

its little root, ſtalk, &c. Mou TIN G a carnm, mortar, &c. the ſetting it on 

Mr. Bradley found the vegetation of theſe little plants in a me- | riage, or the raiſing its mouth. ; , ores vb 

lon exceedingly quick. Each plant had its ſeeds in great abun- | Mounting, in the manufaRories, ſomething thi * pa 

dance, which ſhot up in leſs than three hours, and in ſix hours | off any work, as a frame, border, ſtock, hilt, * 52 N 
more the plant was mature, and the ſeed ready to fall, When | MOUTH, 0s, in anatomy, that part of the face, K 


4 
the fruit had been covered with mould for fix days, its vege-] ſiſts of the lips, gums, inſide of the cheeks, and . 


lied with a. glandulous coat, which is con - 
| Al 5 Ede whole inner ſurface, except the teeth. 
| the 


7 zuice is ſecreted to moiſten the mouth, and 
duds, 3 6 3 4105 our food, in maſtication and deglutition. 


all its part fiderable elands are the n glandulæ 
The M9" the ſublinguaſes, and the tonifils or amygdalæ. 

— * part of the palate, over the rima of the larynx, 
On the -cularly hangs a round ſoft ſmooth body, formed by 
E. Artern, of the membrane of the palate, called the 


ig moved by two muſcles, the ſphenoſtaphylinus 
avvla, which 18 . 200 ſuſpended by as many Faoients. 
_ and ham Serves that the mouth is nicely adapted to the 
ſuch a part, in the ſeveral ſpecies ; being well ſhaped 
of prey, the gathering of food in animals, 
the voice in man, &c. 


of 
25 —— 
the formation 
MouTa; in che manage, 


ure applied. hiſtory, a kind of downy ſubſtance taken 
yOXA, in naturs of 2 of Indian . uſed by the 
from dn ns, as ſomething of the fame kind was formerly 
— by Hi „Kc. in cauterizing parts afflicted 
in; which is done by burning a ſmall cone thereof 
* - Some moderns highly extolled this operation, as 
Ne he fetal remedy for curing, and even exterminating, 
884. a 
his proceſs was, for ſome time, tly recom- 
Ba though 2 and ſtill continues among the Chineſe, 
ſe, and Arabians, it is now entirely diſuſed among us, 
* without reaſon ; for, beſides the acute pain produced, 
it has often little or no effect. OY h 
MUCILAGE, mucilago, in pharmacy, any viſcid or glutinous 
hquor, ſo called from its reſemblance to the co ce of 
the mucus of the noſe. > 
Mucilages are made of roots, gum, and ſeeds pounded in a 
mortar, and put into a proper veſſel with water over a gentle 


8 alſo denotes a thick pituitous matter evacuated in 


| and dyſury. 
100 NO Us Glands, a numerous ſet of glands in the 
nts, firſt deſcribed by Dr. Havers. 


glands are commonly lod in a cellular ſubſtance, 

which contains a pinguious Ao. ge muſt neceſſarily be 
attenuated and forced through the including membranes into 
the cavity of the joint, VN 
the moving bones. See MUCUS of the joints. | 

MU'COUS Glands, are three glands firſt diſcovered by Mr. 
Cowper, which empty themſelves into the urethra. 

The two firſt are about the bigneſs of a French bean, of a de- 
oval figure, and yellowiſh colour, like the proſtatæ, 
ing on each fide the bulb of the cavernous body of the 
urethra, a little above it. 
The third mucous gland is a ſmall conglobate yellowiſh gland, 
e the former, but ſome what leſs, ſituate above the angle 
of the flexure of the urethra, under the oſſa pubis in the 
itonzum near the anus. 

MUCRO cordis, in anatomy, the acute point of the heart. 
Hence whatever terminates in a point is called  mucronated, 
or pointed like a ſpear, ſuch as the cartilago mucronata, &. 

MUCUS of the joints, in phyſtc, a liquor which principally 
ſerves to moiſten the ligaments and cartilages of the articu- 
lations, which is ſupplied by glands 8 ſituated in the 
point, ſo as to be greatly preſſed, but not deſtroyed by its 
motion. By chis means, when there is the greateſt neceſſity 
for this liquor, that is, when the moſt frequent motions are 

ormed, the greateſt quantity of it muſt be ſeparated. 

eſe glands are ſoft and pappy, and moſtly of the con- 
glomerate kind, a great number of ſmall glands being wrapped 
up in one common membrane. Their excretory ducts are 
long, and hang looſe like ſo many fringes, within the articu- 
lation, which by its motion and preſſure will prevent ob- 
ſructions in the body of the . gland itſelf, or its excretories, 
and will promote the return of this liquor, when fit to be 
taken up by the abſorbent veſſels; and at the ſame time the 
preſſure on the excretory ducts hinders a ſuperfluous ſecretion, 
while the fimbriated diſpoſition of theſe excretories will not 
allow any of the ſecreted liquor to be puſhed back again by 

e canals toward the glands. Beſides theſe conglomerate 
lands, we ſometimes meet with ſmall ſimple folliculi, ob- 

ed by Morgagni, which are full of liquor. See MUCI- 
LAGINOUS Glands. 
vcvs of the urethra, a viſcous tranſparent liquor that ſerves 
to line and lubricate the part, that the urine and ſemen may 

* more freely ſlip through. See MUCOUS Glands. 
lecus of the naſtrils, a viſcid excrementitious humour ſepa- 

ted by its proper glands, placed in the internal membrane 

o thoſe parts. It ſerves to lubricate and defend the olfactory 

deres. 

* TI, muphti, the patriarch of the Mahometan religion re- 
| "2 at Conſtantinople. He is ſovereign interpreter of the 

corn, Kc. He takes place of the a ma and girds the 


2 on the grand fignior's fide, being a ceremony corre- 
PMUNT to coronation among us. 


my Be dry meaſure in France for corn, pulſe, ſalt, lime, 
als, &c. | 


3 


ands of this coat through innumerable excretory | 


a horſe's ſenſibility where the bits 


\ A... preſſure which it ſuffers from | 


MUL 
The Paris Muid of wheat conſiſts of 12 


| contains 2 mines, the mine à minots, 
buſhel 4 quarts or 16 litrons, 


ſeptiers; -each ſeptiet 
the minot 3 buſhels, the 
r 16 each litron 36 cubic inches, ex- 
ceeding the _— pint by 2 , cubic inches. The Muid of 
oats is double that of u heat, conſiſting of 12 ſeptiers, each of 
which contains 24 buſhels. The Muid of charcoal contains 
20 mines, ſacks, or loads; each mine 2 minots, each minot* 
8 buſhels, each buſhel 4 quarts, &c. 
Myrp is alſo a regular veſſel in France to put wine, &c. in. It 
it is divided into 2 demi-muids, 4 quarter muids, 8 half 
quarter muids, and contains 36 ſeptiers, each ſeptier 8 pints 
Paris meaſure. 
MULAT To, in che Indies, denotes one begotten by a negro 


man on an Indian woman, or by an Indian man on a negro 
woman, 


® The word is Spaniſh lata, and formed of mula, a mule, 
being begotten, as it were, of two different ſpecies. 
Thoſe begotten of a Spaniſh woman and Indian man are 
called metis, and thoſe begotten of a ſavage by a metis, arc 


called jambos. They alſo differ very much in colour and 
in their hair. 


MULCT, mud, a penalty or fine in money impoſed for 
ſome miſdemeanor. 


MULE, in natural hiſtory, a mongrel animal generated between 
22 and a he- aſs ; ſometimes between a horſe and a ſhe- 
aſs, 

Morks, in gardening, a fort of vegetable monſters produced 
by putting the farina fœcundans of one ſpecies of plants into 
the piſtil or utricle of the other. 

The carnation and ſweet william, being ſomewhat alike, the 
farina of the one will impregnate the other; and the ſeed 
ſo enlivened will produce a plant different from either. 

MULLER, mullar, a ſtone that is flat and even at bottom, 
but round a-top, uſed in grinding colours, &c. on a marble. 

MuLLER alfo denotes an inſtrument uſed by glaſs-grinders, 
being a piece of wood, to one end whereof is cemented the 

glaſs to be ground, whether convex in a baſon or concave in 

a ſphere. The Muller is commonly fix inches long and 

turned round. 

MULLET, mullet, in heraldry, a bearing in form of the rowel 

of a ſpur. It has but five points; when there are ſix, it is 

| called a ſtar (plate XXI. fig. 38, 39.) 

| The Mullet is the diſtinguiſhing mark for the fourth ſon, 

or third brother: Though it is often alſo borne alone. 

MU*LSUM, generally denotes hydromel, but ſometimes wine 

mixed with honey. 

MULTA*NGULAR, a figure which has many angles. 

MULTILA”TERAL, in geometry, is applied to thoſe figures 
that have more than four ſides or angles, uſually called poly- 


ons. 
MULTINOMIAL Roots, in the mathematics, are ſuch roots 
as conſiſt of ſeveral parts or members, as a +6 +c +4, &c. 
M. de Moivre, in Phil. Tranſ. N* 230, has given a method 
of raiſing an infinite Multinomial to any given power, or of 
extracting any given root out of ſuch a power. 
MU'LTIPLE, multiplex, in arithmetic, a number that contains 
ſome other number ſeveral times: Thus 8 is a Multiple of 4, 
as containing it twice. 
MuLTIPLE ratio, or proportion, that which is between Mul- 
tiple numbers. 
If the leſſer term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the greater, 
the ratio of the greater to the leſs is called Multiple; and that 
of the leſs to the greater ſub-multiple. 
A ſub-multiple number is that contained in the Multiple ; 
double, triple, &c. ratio's, as alſo ſub-duple, ſub-triple, &c. 
are ſo many ſpecies of Multiple and ſub-multiple ratio's. 
MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, one of the factors in the 
rule of multiplication, being that number which is multiplied 
by the other, called the multiplicator. 
MULTIPLICA'TOR, in arithmetic, a number by which 
another, called the multiplicand, is multiphed. 
The largeſt number is commonly made the multiplicand, and 
placed above the multiplicator ; but the reſult is.the ſame, 
whichſoever of the numbers be made multiplicand, or mul- 
tiplicator, five times ſix and fix times five making the ſame 
ſum. 
MULTIPLICA'TION, the act of increaſing the number ot 
any thing. ; 
MuLtTIPLICATION, in arithmetic, is a rule by which any given 
number may be ſpeedily increaſed, according to any propoſed 
number of times. | 
That is, one number is ſaid to multiply another, when the 
number multiplied is ſo often added to itſelf as there are 
units in the number multiplying, and another number is 
produced, 
To perform Multiplication there are required two given num- 
bers, called factors. 
The firſt is that number which is to be multiplied, and ;s 
generally put the greateſt of the two numbers, commonly 
called the multiplicand. 
The other is that number by which the firſt is to be mul- 
tiplied, and is uſually called the multiplicator, or multiplier 
and this denotes the number of times that the multiplicand 
is required, to be added to itſelf, For fo many units as are 


os 


„„ 


| contained 


MUL 


contained in the multiplier, ſo many times will the multipli- | 
rand be really added to itſelf. And from thence will ariſe 

a third number, called the product. But in geometrical 

operations it is called the rectangle, or plane. £ 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe it were required to increaſe 6 four 

times, that is, to multiply 6 with or into 4, theſe two num- 

bers are to be placed or ſet down as in addition or ſub- | 


ſtraction. 
This 6 multplicand ges Gass 
4 multiplier 
Product 24, viz. 4 times 6 is 24, as plainly appears by ad- 
dition, viz. by ſetting down 6 four times and then adding 
them together into one ſum. g | 
From hence it is evident that Multiplication is only a conciſe 
or compendious K. adding any you number to itſelf, 
ſo often as any number of times may be propoſed. 3 
Before any operation can readily be performed in Multipli- 
cation, ſeveral products of the ſingle figures one into 
another muſt be perfectly learned by heart, viz. that 2 times 
2 is 4, that 3 times 3 2 that 3 times 6 is 18, &c. ac- 
cording as they are expreſſed in the following table. Where- 
in we have omitted multiplying by 2, it being ſo very - eaſy 
that any one may do it. | 


MULTIPLICATION-TABLE. 


_ 


X3= X4=16| 5X5==25 |6X6==36]7X7==49 8$X8=64 
31 212 =o 5 — N 7X8==56 | 8X9==72 
1 1 4X6=24 | $X7==35 | 6X8=48|7X9=63 = 
3X6=18 | 4X7=28 | 5X8==40 | 6X9==54|— 
3X7=21 | 4X8==32 | 5X9=545 
| 3X8=24 | qXg=zo —— 
D 


It is needleſs to give any explanation of this table; for, if 
their ſigns and ſignifications be well underſtood, it muſt 
needs be eaſy. Only this may be noted, that 4X Z= 3X4» 
or 7X5 = 5X7, &c. That is, 3 times 4 is the ſame as 4 
times 3, or 5 times 7 is the ſame with 7 times 5, &c. the like 
mult be underſtood of all the reſt in the table. | 
This being premiſed, Multiplication may be eaſily performed, 
if the following rule (and examples) be carefully obſerved. 
| Rule. Always begin with that figure which ſtands in the units 
place of the multiplier; and with it multiply the figure which 
ſtands in the units place of the multiplicand; if their product 
be leſs than 10, ſet it down underneath its own place of units, 
and proceed to the next figure of the multiplicand. But if 
their product be above 10, or tens, ſet down the overplus 
only, and bear or carry the ſaid 10 or tens in mind until you 
have multiplied the next figure of the multiplicand, with the 
ſame figure of the multiplier ; then to their product add the 
| 10 or tens borne in mind, ſetting down the overplus of the 
| ſum above the tens, as before; and fo proceed on in the 
very ſame manner until all the figures of the multiplicand are 
multiplied with that figure of the multiplier. 
Suppoſe it were — bs my 3213 into or with 3. 
213 multiplican 
3 ; multiplier for factors, 
Product 9639 
Beginning at the unit's place, ſay, 3 times 3 is 9, which, be- 
cauſe *tis leſs than 10, ſet it down underneath its own oh, 
and proceed to the next place of tens, ſaying 3 times 1 is 3, 
which ſet down underneath its own place; then to the next 
place of hundreds, ſaying 3 times 2 is 6, which ſet down as 
before. Laſtly, at the place of thouſands, ſay 3 times 3 is 9, 
which being ſet down underneath its own place, the operation 
is finiſhed, and the true product is 9639 = 3213 X 3, as was 
required. 
Let it be required to multiply 8569 into 8, 
8569 multiplican 
8 multiplier 
"68552 Product required. 


By what has been already ſaid it will be eaſy to multiply 
* numbers with any ſingle figure. And, When it is re- 
quired to multiply with more than one, then ſo many figures 
as there are in the multiplier, ſo many particular products 
there mult be. 
"That is, all the figures of the multiplicand muſt be multi- 
plied with every fingle figure of the multiplier, as if there 
were but one ſingle figure, and the ſum of all theſe particular 
products will be the true product required. But in thoſe 
operations great care muſt be taken in ſetting down the par- 
ticular products, in their proper places. And that will be 
eaſily done by obſerving always to place the firſt figure or 
cypher of every particular product, directly under the multi- 
plying figure. 
Let it be required to multiply 78094 into or with 7563. 
a 75094 actors 
20. 
234282 the firſt particular product with 3 


468 504 the ſecond with 60 
390470 the third — with 500 
545658 the fourth with 7000 


When there is a cypher or cyp 


MULTIPLICATION of mixed numbers, — 


Proof of MULTIPLICATION. — There are ſeveral ways of 


Croſs MULTIPLICATION, otherwiſe called duodecimal wit} 


MULTIPLICATION of algebra.— In Multiplication the gene 


u, the meaning is that +a is to be ſubtracted 25 oer 


595024922 the total or true product required, 


- . - $ * 
| | . 


Suppoſe it required — _ 57498 into 60% 
N 4 3 en 


OO 
2 459984 the product with 8 
3442 the product with 60000 
3450339984 =57498x booos. 


"Is , 
of the multiplicand or multiplier, or to both, than either 
tiply the figures as before; neglecting the cyphers Ge my. 
particular products are added together ; then to 4 the 
nex ſo many cyphers as are in either or both the g 


ſpecies of the multiplicand; and, avi we. 

ber, reduce the product to the a = = um. 
how many units of the next ſuperior ſpecies * find 
and what remains over; ſet what is over as a 9 ul to, 
ſwer of the denomination multiplied, Thes © of the u. 
given number of the next ſuperior ſpecies, and 5 hgh de 
add that number to which the product of the W Prod 
was reduced; and reduce this ſum to the Is ad ſeri 
marking the remainder, or what is over, as 7 & ſpecies 
ſwer of the ſpecies multiplied ; and proceed in dis de ® 
A 1 ſpecies of the multiplicand. 

or example. it be required to multi 
H, 7. The work will ſtand as follows. Ply 680 1. 94 


ere ſay, 3X7 213; which is 1 farthi 
over 5 pence ; therefore ſet down 1, — 2 i 54 
carry 5 to the next ſpecies, viz. that of 1429 


pence. Then 7X 9 = 63, and the 

carried make 68 — 5 ſhilling and 
8 pence ; therefore ſet down 8 pence, and carry 5 to the 
ſpecies, or that of ſhillings. Then 7x14 * ſhi * 
and the 5 carried make 103 ſhillings, or 5 pounds mu 
therefore ſet down 3 ſhillings, and carry five to - 8 
pounds. Then multiply the 68 pounds by 7 5 * 
28 and the whole product will be 4811. 35. 84 * 

ote, when the multiplicator is large, it will be ca 

divide it into two or more parts, ſo that thoſe multi lied . 
gether may produce the given multiplicator, Tha, 10 
multiplicator were 28, it may be reſolved into 7 and 4, be 
cauſe 4X7 = 28. Therefore multiply the given mak 4 
cand by 7, and that product by 4, and the laſt product oy 


give the anſwer required. 


ving Multiplication ; as, 1. By Multiplication itſelf; for ; 

change the factors, making that the — 3 
fore the multiplicand, the product will be the ſame as before, 
if the work be rightly performed. 2. By diviſion; for, if the 
product be divided by the multiplier, the quotient, if the 
work be right, will be equal to the multiplicand. 3. By the 
help of the number 9, which is the eaſieſt method of prov 
Multiplication, though not abſolutely to be depended on, 
This method is —— in the following manner, Caf 
out the nines out of the two factors, and mark the number 
that is under or over the g's in each. Then multiply thel 
two numbers together, marking what is under or over the i 
in their product. Caſt out alſo the 9's out of the product, and, 
if the remainder be equal to that produced by the multipl- 
cations of the beben e. of the multiplicand and multiplier 


the work is right, otherwiſe not. 


metic, is an expeditious method of multiplying things « 
ſeveral ſpecies, or denominations, by others alſo ＋ ts 
ſpecies, &c. As feet and inches feet and inches, &. 
This method is much uſed in — meaſuring, and is pe- 
formed in the following manner: Suppoſe it were required u 
multiply 5 feet 3 inches, by 2 feet 4 inches. Having platt 
them under each other, ſay 2 times 5 feet is 10 
feet, and 2 times 3 inches is 6 inches, which ſet 
down under the line : again, 4 times 5 is 20 inches, 
or 1 foot 8 inches, which place under the former: 
Alſo 4 times 3 is 12 parts or one inch, which ſet 
down in the row of inches, and add theſe ſums to- 
e which will give 12 feet 3 inches, the pro- 
uct or content required. 


| 


I2:} 


rule for the ſigns is, that when the ſigns of the facto r 
alike (i. e. both + or both —) the ſign of the product s +; 
but, when the ſigns of the factors are unlike, the ſign of de 
product is —. = 
Caſe 1, When any poſitive quantity, + 4, is multiplies 
any poſitive number, + u, the meaning is, that +4 50* 
taken as many times as there are units in ; the produc 
is evidently x a. | 
Caſe 2, hen — à is multiplied by u, then — 4 llt * 
deres as often as there are units in n; and the product 10 
— ua. 
Caſe 3 Multiplication by a poſitive number implies 2 * 
peated addition: But Multiplication by a negative imp e! 
repeated ſubtraction, And, when + @ is to mute; 
there are units in # ; therefore the product is negauie, 


— 43. 


Cafe 4. When —a is to be multiplied by —% 99; 


MUM MUR 
be fiend nei Taxe 63 gallons of water that has been boiled into à third 
16 0 


- ivalent to adding + a, conſequently the pro-] part; brew it with ſeven buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſhel 
tract — 7 de hw — — may be illuſtrat- of oat-malt, and one buſhel of ground beans: When it has 
1s * 


: | worked or fermented a while, in a hogſhead not too full, put 
in tu gent that + @ — ©=.93 therefore, if we multiply | into it of the inner rind of fir three pounds, tops of fir and birch 
8 the product muſt vaniſh or be e, becauſe the] one pound, carduus benedictus three handfuls, flower of roſa 
ſolis, a handful or two; burnet, betony, marjoram, penny- 
Therefore, the ſecond term of the product muſt be royal, wild thyme, of each a handful and a half; of elder 
caſe 1+) wich deſtroys + N ſo that the whole product muſt flowers two handfuls or more; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed thirty 
— 6 — na =#% Therefore, — à multiplied by + = | ounces, barberries bruiſed one ounce : When the liquor has 
be + na e | done working, fill it up; and at laſt put into the hogſhead 
+ Tine manner, if we multiply + 4 — @ by — #, the] ten new-laid = ſtop it up cloſe, and at two years end it 
the of the product being — +7 a, the latter term of the will be fit for ule, 
firſt 7 * ut be 4- a, becauſe the two together muſt deftroy Our Engliſh brewers uſe cardamum, ginger, and ſaſſaſras, in- 
prod 3 or their amount to be o, ſince one of the factors ſtead of the inner rind of fir; and add walnut rinds, madder, 
each P w ) is e. Therefore, — @ multiplied by — n muſt | .. red ſaunders, and elecampane, 
. | MU'MMY *, mumia, a body embalmed in the manner of the 
ork Lantities to be multiplied are ſimple, find the ſign of | ancient Egyptians, 
Sethe uct by the laſt rule; after it place the product of the Some derive the word from the Arabic u, and that from 
©9-efacients, and ſet down all the letters after one another as mum, Wax; others from amomum, a kind of perfume. 


w We have two different ſubſtances preſerved for medicinal uſe 
EXAMPLES. under the name of Mummy, though both in ſome degree of 
Mult. La | —2@ | + 6 x the ſame origin: the one is the dried and preſerved fleſh of 
By +4 | +4 $. 1 — ge-- human bodies, embalmed with myrrh and ſpices ;' the other is 
ProduRt Fab —=Yab — 3oax. the liquor running from ſuch Mummies, when 2 prepared, 
Mult. _—8x| +346 or when affected by great heat, or by damps : the latter is 
By — 4% 32 ſometimes in a liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid form, as it is pre- 
Nous T3247 Daze. | | . req in vials well ſtopped, or ſuffered to dry and harden in 
* 1 ve & all, , 8 
To 702 Leu = NI 1 0 22 The firſt kind of Mummy is brought to us in large pieces, of a 
of the m T Plic A then collect all the products into one lax and friable texture, light and ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown 
* pp ilg 21 | be the product required. colour, and often damp and clammy on the ſurface : it is of a 
um | 


z Frong but not agreeable ſmell. | 
Mult, a+6 ont 5 The ſecond kind of Mummy, in its liquid ſtate, is a thick, opake, 
By a+6 . and viſcous fluid, of a blackiſh colour, and a ſtrong but not 
aa + ab 844— 1245 diſagreeable ſmell. In its indurated ſtate it is a dry bnd ſub- 
Prod. 4ab+bb + 1036 —15 65 


ſtance, of a fine ſhining black colour, and cloſe texture, eaſily 
Sum a 2abab+6bh 844 246 — 1555 broken, and of a good ſmell ; very inflammable and yielding a 


Mult. 2 a — 45 xXx - * ſcent of Myrrh, and aromatic ingredients, while burning. 
By 2a + 4b x + a This, if we cannot be content with medicines without running 
F may py * FEED to our own bodies for them, ought to be the Mummy uſed in 
Prod. 4 4 n: j 1 the ſhops, but this is very ſcarce and dear: the other is ſo 
2 —— cheap that it always will be the moſt in uſe. All the kinds of 
dum 444. . 0. — 165 FX Eve Wenn TEX Mummy are brought from Egypt, but we are not to imagine, 
Mult. aa +ab +866 4 that any body breaks up the real Egyptian Mummies to (ell 
By 2 — 4 | to the rot, as they may make ſo much better a market of 
Prod, $4 +aab+Þabb them in Europe whole, when they can contrive to get them. 
1 —aab—abb—bbb What our druggiſts are ſupplied with is the fleſh of executed 
Sd: Dr 07, odd criminals, or *F any other bodies the Jews can get, who fill 


TY; 21 1 them with the common bitumen, ſo plentiful in that part of 
— -Þ pads rr A 2, 1 the world; and adding a little aloes, and two or three other 
xy thoſe quantities are called factors 2 roots. * | cheap ingredients, ſend them to be baked in an oven till the 
If ll the factors are equal, then theſe products are called pow- Juices are exhaled, and the embalming matter has penetrated 
ers; 354 or a 4 are powers of a, Powers are expreſſed ſo thoroughly, that the fleſh will keep, and bear tranſporting 
ſometimes by placing, above the root to the right hand, a hgure into Europe. 


th b Mummy has been eſteemed reſolvent and balſamic, but what- 
3 Ag n ever virtues have been attributed to it, ſeem to be ſuch as 
: l q @ | would depend more upon the ingredients uſed in the preparing 
aa 2 power of the root a, and is ge- a the fleſh, than in the fleſh itſelf ; and it would ſurely be bet- 
227 3d „ fs ive theſe ingredients without ſo ſhocking an additior 
h nerally expreſſed thus : | ter to give thele ingredients without io Ihocking an addition, 
2 5 = of and accordingly it is at preſent rarely uſed, 
a 


Mummy, among gardeners, denotes a kind of wax, compoſed of 


Theſe figures which expreſs the number of factors that pro- | black pitch, common turpentine, and common wax, burnt till 


Luce powers are called their indices or exponents ; thus 2 is 


the volatile parts are evaporated, uſed in the planting and 
the index of a*, And powers of the ſame root are multiplied | graſting of trees. 
dy adding their exponents thus: a X t. at X @ = . he ends of roots of trees are to be dipped in this compoſition 
OXa=ad*, 


after melting it, then put in water and planted in the earth. 


Sometimes it is uſeful not actually to multiply compound quan- MCU NDIC, maxy, a kind of marcaſite found in the tin mines, | 


lties, but to ſet them down upon the ſign of Multiplication X) enerally of a dark brown colour. 

n them drawing a line over each of the compound fac- t is found by the miners to afford copper. 
tors. Thus a + bx a — b expreſſes the product of 4 + b The miners uſe no other vulnerary, but waſhing their wounds 
multiplied by a — 6, | in water that runs from the Mundic ore. : 
ULTIPLICATION of fuurds. When the quantities are pure MUNDVFICATIVES X, mindifiers, mund: fication, in phyſic, 
ſurds of the ſame kind, multiply them together, and to their cleanſing or deterging medicines. 


a prefix their radical ſign. Thus VIV = V ba, * The word i: derived from the Latin mundus, clean. 
d J ba 


0 — dax ca=4/ bcaa + dcaa. MUNICIPAL *, municipalis, municeps, any thing belonging to 
the ſurd quantities of the ſame kind are joined to rational the Municipal Cities. 


im Pegs then multiply the rational into the rational, and * The word is formed of the Latin a:2rnus, an office, and capio, to 
ccd into the ſurd, and join their products together. Thus take or hold. 


ey bex 39% a= 34by/ be a, and 5c y/ ba +da x | Mun1c1PAL Cities, municipia, thoſe cities whoſe inhabitants were 
\ Ja cam1i5cday beaa + dead. capable of civil offices in the city of Rome. 
* LTIPLYING 


-Glaſs, a lens in which objects appear in- Mour1ciPAL, with us is applied to the cuſtomary laws that obtain 
ye r. 4 is alſo called a polyhedron, being ground — = _ — and which have no authority in the neigh- 
2 . A . . 
Which the Nene f 1 — SY ſes with one another, through 1 L Officers, are thoſe elected to defend the intereſts of 
1 erent refrattions. ſ0 as Ille — nd cities, and to maintain good order, as mayors, ſheritts, &c. 
v TFT direBtion, See MIRROUR. r W in architecture, ſhort upright bars in a window 
by Os, or Cox NIicVATE Plants, thoſe pl A e. 
Which, af oof 5 E 4 , thnole plants, r ) N. 
Toke 405 each flower, have divers diſtin& and frequently MENTIION: to RENTON. 
wich wh que or pods, wherein the ſeed is contained; and, | © . ng 8 ; 
MUM, 0 king ripe, open of themſelves and let the ſeeds drop. c * The word is Latin nuralis, and formed of murus, a wall. 
The ee yy malt liquor chiefly prepared in Germany, Mon Cron, a kind of crown among the Romans that was 
tunſpic! making it, as recorded in the town-houſe of indented a- top, like the battlements of a wall. 
„eis as follows: | 8 Db MuRAL 
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| Mor Ar Arch, a walled arch exactly in the plane of the meridi- 
| an, for fixing a large quadrant, &c. to obſerve the meridi- 
an altitudes, &c. of the heavenly bodies. * 
MU/RRAIN,  gargle, a contagious diſeaſe among cattle, _ 

The moſt remarkable Murrain is that mentioned in the Philo- 

ſophical Tranſactions which ſpread through Switzerland, Ger- 

many, into Poland, &c. | | | ; 2 

The contagion ſeemed to propagate itſelf in form of a blue 

miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, when 

whole herds, forbearingtheir food, almoſt died away in twenty- 
four hours, Upon diſſection were found large corrupted ſpleens, 
ſphacelous * tongues, &c. And even the perſons 
1 who managed them, were infected and died like the beaſts. 
. Some imagined it had its riſe from noxious vapours thrown 
out of the earth, in three earthquakes perceived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where it began: Though Dr. Slare 
thinks it rather owing to ſwarms of volatile inſects. 

The antidote for the ſound, and medicine for the ſick, was 
equal parts of ſoot, gun- powder, brimſtone, and ſalt, with as 
much water as would waſh it down : a ſpoonful was the doſe. 
| MU'RREY, in heraldry, a kind of purple colour, allo called 

ſanguine. 

MU/RTHER , or MurpxR, the act of killing another with 
violence, injuſtice, and effuſion of blood, | 
* The word is derived from the Saxon morth, death. FA. 

The crime of Murder is puniſhed with death in almoſt all na- 

tions. 

MuxrrneR, in law, a wilful and felonious killing another, 
cither Engliſhman or foreigner,. living under the king's pro- 

tection, upon malice prepenſe. * * 

This malice, which conſtitutes the eſſence of Murder, is either 

expreſs, where it may be plainly proved that there was ill- will; 

and when one kills another ſaddenly, as in going over a ſtile, 

&c. or, when a man kills a mere ſtranger, the law preſumes he 

had malice, elſe he would not have done it without any man- 

ner of provocation. 4 

MU RTHERERS, or murthering pieces, ſmall pieces of ordnance, 
having chambers or charges put in at their breeches, | 

They are moſtly uſed at ſea, in order to clear the decks, when 

an enemy has boarded a veſſel. 24 

MU?/SCADINE *, a rich wine of the growth of Provence, Lan- 

guedoc, &c. 1 

* The word is French, which ſome derive from my/ca, a fly, be- 

cauſe the flies are extremely fond of theſe grapes. | 

MUYSCLE, muſculus, in anatomy, a fleſhy fibrous part of the 
body, deitined as the inſtrument of motion. 

All the motions of the human body, whether general or par- 

ticular, whether natural or preternatural, are immediately per- 

formed by organs which anatomiſts name Muſcles ; .and theſe 

are found in all the moveable parts of the body. I do not 


tain parts by certain impulſes, or by the force of gravity. 

The Muſcles in general are bundles of fibres of direct figures 
and ſizes, and for the moſt part conſiſting of two different por- 

tions; one of which is thick, ſoft, more or leſs red, and ſome- 

times pale, forming what is called the body, fleſhy ſubſtance, 
or belly of the Muicle. The other is thin and ſmall, of a cloſe 

contexture, and very white, forming the extremities, and other 
parts termed by anatomiſts tendons, or aponeuroſes. The 

fleſhy portion is the principal and eſſential part of the Muſcle, 

being never wanting; but the tendinous or aponeurotic porti- 

on is in ſome Muſcles fo very ſmall as to be inviſible. Both 

portions are covered by a particular membrane, 


name of moving fibres; and each of them as well as the whole 
Muſcle, is partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy. They are for 
the moſt part ranked in faſciculi in a lateral ſituation in reſpect 
to each other, and diſtinguiſhed by membranous, cellular, or 
adipoſe ſepta, as by ſo many particular vaginæ. 

"Fheſe fibres are connected to each other, and to the intermedi- 
ate ſepta, by a great number of very ſmall fine filaments, the 
capillary extremity of arteries, veins, and nerves funning over 
them ; and they are incloſed in a thin membranous cellular 
covering, called the proper membrane of the Muſcle, be ing 
a continuation of the ſepta or vaginz already mentioned. 

All the ſeſepta or vaginæ communicate with each other by a 
mutual or reciprocal continuation of their cellulous texture, and 
they are bound down tranfverſly by filamentous or fibrous pel- 


and lie nearly in the ſame direction through the whole body 
of the Muſcle. The ſame fort of fræna are obſervable between 
the moving fibres, which connect them together, and appear 
to be in ſome meaſure nervous. 

The particular ftructure of each moving fibre is not as vet ſuf- 
ficiently known. They may all be divided into ſeveral fmaller 
fibrillz» ; and the ſubitance of their fleſhy portion is believed by 
ſome to be cellulous, and by ſome to be veſicular, and by 
others to be ſpongy or medullary, Some of the ancients ima- 
gincd this portion to be hollow, and that it contained a fort of 


blood. 


ſcopes, both the fiethy and tendinous parts appear contorted, 


here ſpeak of motions cauſed merely by the elaſticity of cer- 


** 


pulp called by them fomentum, more or lefs ſaturated with 


When we examine a moving figure through the beſt micro- | 


The fibres of which a Muſcle is made up go by the general | 


licles, which crofs them at ſmall diſtances from one another, 


are continually moiftened by a mucilaginous liquor, to prez 


ligaments. + 


many circumſtances, the principal of which are the ſize, feu, 


from their direction, ſtraight, oblique, tranſverſe ; from d 


derived from them, are eaſily comprehended 
As to their ſtructure, Muſcles are either ſimple, or compaine 


fleſhy portions of their moving fibres, are all uni 


but tho latter not ſo much as the former, Having injected any 


Mus 


coloured penetrating liquot, we | 

nary microſcope, diſcover a very aw phe hl NR. 
work, which infinuates itſelf between all the fibre, ou * 
being twiſted round them, and likewiſe ſpreaq”, "ye 
The fleſhy portion may be connected or oft n the ſept 
laxed or elongated. The tendinous portion 10 d K. 
little, reſiſting any force tending to prolong i New but er 
—_ — — diſcover its texture. s exeert it be b 
The diſpoſition of the moving fibres is differ: 
Muſcles, and their tendinous K+ "Safer i eres 
lie in the ſame ſtraight line, but make Oppoſite 3 
other. In ſome Muſcles the fleſhy portion is not A, eh 
length, in others it ĩs nearly equal, but the fibres 1 of the fone 
and gradually diſpoſed at the ſides of each other, f, 
together, an oblique plane. n 
Some are diſpoſed like radii, others form planes 
incurvated, and ſome form complete circumfer ele 
1 meeting and uniting together. erg dene 

e tendinous portions, being only the ſupplem 
length of the Muſcle, may be of — — ov 
cording to the diſpoſitions of their inſertions. The bor. 
"7 ſhort at one end of the Muſcle, and very long at th may ts 
When the fleſhy plane is partly oblique, they vary * 
in lengths, and, when that obliquity is reciprocal at 8 
in form of a lozenge, the tendinous portions are a] eng 
long and ſhort. In ſome Muſcles each moving fibre rare 
ſame length with the body or belly of the Muſcle, in ah * 
fleſhy fibres are very ſhort, though the body of & Wr 
formed by them be very long. In th a We 
hem be very long e firſt kind the fibre; 
more or leſs Wright from one end to the other, and a * 
very numerous, In the ſecond they are ſituated ob wi 
and, are conſequently in great number, ſo that the Kn 
each fibre is not always to be meafured by that of the bo. F 
_ ＋ 8 to which it belongs. 70 
e different portions of fibres are not | 

in all Muſcles. Some have two or — e 
one but of different lengths; others have none at all, on 
none that can be perccived, \ 

But there is no Muſcle without a fleſhy portion, which alone, 
being capable of contraction, is abſolutely neceſſary; wheres 
the tendons, in many places, are only productions by which 
the Muſcles are fixed to parts at a diſtance from them, 
Many. Muſcles are obſerved to be covered by an apontudt: 
expanſion of different degrees of ſtrength and fize, which ſeen, 
to ariſe from one or more of the neighbouring tendons. [y 
proportion as it is extended, it grows thinner, and then l 
itſelf in the cellular membrane, called formerly the comma 
membrane of the Muſcles. | 

There are likewiſe ſtrong ligamentary membranes of another 
kind by which many Muſcles are covered, as by  yirt, 
and which may be termed broad or ligamentary bang a 
coverings. They are made up of ſeveral planes of fir 
white ſhining fibres, croſſing each other; and they are ſtrand 
fixed wa one or more bones almoſt in the ſame manner a 
the interoſſeous ligaments of the fore-arm and leg, They fu. 
niſh ſepta or common vaginæ to the Muſcles which they cor, 
and, likewiſe, particular vaginæ to the tendons thinner da 
thoſe of the flethy portions, | 

Theſe- common bands and vaginze ſerve to gird and conte 
the Muſcles, and to keep them in their places in great cfm. 
They alſo in ſome meaſure ſupply the place of tendons, nd 
multiply the inſertions. The looſe portions of theſe men- 
branes are lined on the inſide by very fine membranes wha 


the Muſcles and tendons contiguous to them from friction. 
Beſides theſe bands and ſepta, there are other ligamentary it- 
na peculiar to the long tendons, called by the name of anus 


he difference of Muſcles is very conſiderable and depends 01 


direction, ſituation, ſtructure, connexion, and ule z and it 
from theſe differences that the names of the greateſt part & 
Muſcles are taken. - From their ſize they are termed ges. 
middle, ſmall, long, broad, thin; from their figure uiangdt, 
ſcalenous, ſquare, rhomboidal, indented, orbicular, deltoice 3 


ſituation ſuperior, inferior, external, internal, anteriot, : 
terior, right and left. Theſe four differences, and the nar 
: but what relate 


to the other three requires a little further explication. 


Sim 5 1 0 „ fibres, or rather e 
ple Muſcles are thoſe whoſe fleſhy fih * di 
and terminate in tendons lying either in a ſtraight or 09-4 
line, in the manner already explained. 
Compound Muſcles are thoſe whoſe fleſhy fibres | 
obliquely, in feveral particular ranks, repreſenting e ©. 
number of ſimple Muſcles, with their fibres lying id 
directions. In proportion to the number ot theſe ranks, 0 
ries, the Muſcle is ſaid to be more or leſs compoundc Aube 
When the compound Muſcle is made up of two i c = be 
only, thoſe are fo diſpoſed as to repreſent a feather, ſome d 
compound Muſcle is from thence termed penniſorm. .. » 
theſe Muſcles one of the tendons appears to be ſlit „ far 
in order to contain the fleſhy portion between 5 on uti 


are due 
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I others there is only one middle tendon be 
« ſeries of fleſhy fibres, which are, by their other ex- 
fixed to other parts. In more compound Muſcles, 
very at one extremity may all unite together, while 
tent other remain divided. 
thoſe ue till other kinds of compound Muſcles; ſome are 
_ of two placed endways, and joined together by a 
made up Jon ; ſo that this tendon, the two Muſcles, and 
. —— at their extremities lie all in a line, and form 
— * — or extent of the compound Muſcle which is term- 
172 or biventris; and, if three Muſcles be thus join- 
ed dig ompound is called trigaſtricus. 
* — made up of two Muſcles more or leſs in a lateral ſi- 
n with reſpect to each other, and united at one extremity 
(uation f three or four Muſcles, fituated in the 
are made up of three ; , f 
others ner; and, if they are united to that extremity which 
_ wr called the head of the Muſcle, they are called bi- 
the — &c. according to the number of theſe heads 
2 7 they are — at the other extremity, they are called 
— 8 red by their extremities to different parts, 
1110 different places of the human body. The greateſt part 
of them are inſerted in bones alone. Some of them are fixed 
ly to bones, and partly to cartilages, as thoſe of the ear 
"nd noſe ; ſome partly to bones, an partly to the integu- 
ments, as ſeveral Muſcles of the face, which may therefore be 
termed ſemicutaneous, in imitation of thoſe in brutes which, 
being inſerted in the integuments alone, are from thence term- 
ed cutmeous. In ſome the fibres make an entire circle, with- 
cut terminating any where by their extremities. Of this kind 
re ſeveral of thoſe called ſphincters, to which may be added, 
the heart, ſtomach, and inteſtines. All the Muſcles have like- 
wiſe a ſort of connexion with the neighbouring parts, but this 
only lateral by means of membranes. | 
The general uſe of the Muſcles is to move all the parts of the 
body, whether hard, ſoft, or fluid. Moſt of the hard and ſoft 
parts are moved by thoſe powers being fixed to them, and 
they move the reſt without any ſuch inſertion. 
The Muſcles, fixed by both extremities to hard parts recipro- 
cally moveable, may accordingly move either part: Thus the 
Muſcles inſerted hy one extremity to the os humeri, and by 
the other to the ulna, may move the ulna upon the os humeri, 
and the os humeri upon the ulna. 
Muſcles fixed by one extremity to hard parts, and by the other 
to ſoft parts, cannot perform theſe reciprocal motions ; becauſe 
in this caſe the hard parts muſt remain immoveable, the ſoft 
parts only being moved, as in the Muſcles of the ball of the 
eve, and thoſe of the lips. 
TheAuids, of whatever nature or conſiſtence they be, are moved, 
in ſome caſes, by being immediately puſhed or projected by 
the Muſcles, as we ſee in the heart; in others, by the canals 
being preſſed upon, as in the oblique and tranſverſe Muſcles of 
the abdomen. And there are other Muſcles, which ſtop or 
retard the motion of the fluids at one time, and facilitate or 
accelerate it at another, as all the ſphincters. 
The uſe of each Muſcle in particalar is confined to the motion 
ef one or more moveable parts. Some parts require a certain 
number of Muſcles to move them, whereof ſome act one way, 
aud ſome another. Several Muſcles, for inſtance, move the os 
bumeri upon the ſcapula z and, of theſe, ſome raiſe, others de- 
preſs it; ſome turn it forward, ſome backward, and others 
round upon its axis. In like manner the fore-arm is moved 
upon the os humeri by certain Muſcles, whereof ſome extend, 
2nd others bend it. 
The general enumeration of the Muſcles of the human body 
6904 commonly made, is founded on their ſuppoſed parti- 
Cur utes, We mect with liſts of Muſcles of the head, of the 
wx, avdomen, extremities, eye, noſe, lips, and the like; 
a to the vifterent Muſcles, ſaid to belong to each part, 
deres are given ſpecifying ſome determinate uſe, ſuch as rai- 
is Coprefiers, adductors, abductors, flexors, extenſors, &c. 
en teveral concur nearly in the ſame motions, they are term- 
ccugcnores; thoſe which act in oppoſite directions, are re- 
anch alternately called antagoniſts. Thus all the Muſ- 
ach extend or bend the fore-arms are congeneres; and 
me wich extend it are antagoniſts to the flexors, and theſe 
* ; *ciprocally antagoniſts to the extenſors. 
„don of the Muſcles in general, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
00 de mechaniſm of this action, conſiſts chiefly in the 
01 or ſhortening their fleſhy portion; by which the 
tennties of the Muſcle are brought nearer to each other, 
_ 2 enmequently, the parts are moved to which theſe extre- 
; © 2xcd. It is, I ſay, the fleſhy portion alone, which 
z the tendons retain always the ſame length, and 
emotions of the other parts, much in the ſame 
„ © Rcrawing agreat weight by ropes fixed to it where 
„„ eis ſhortened, while the ropes only follow that 


3 princis: ! = 0 0 
1 nenomena of muſcular motion are theſe: the 
„ *ppewrs harder and more ſwelled in the time of 

dia!) C 


4a; action, as may be readily perceived by touch- 
n doth ſtates, T : «yd 
Kates, Ihe hardneſs of this ſwelling increaſes 


ge he other uns through the body. of the Muſcle, diminiſhing | 


as it advances, in the fame manner as we ſer 


bbs 


in proportion as the motion is continued: bs is likewiſe evident 
by che touch; and it likewiſe increaſes by merely adding to 
the weight or reſiſtance of the part moved, though its ſituation 
does not continue to be changed. | 

In many Muſcles this action may be determined to atiy degree 
of velocity and ſpace, that is, may be proportioned to the ve- 
locity and ſpace of the motion ; may be increaſed and dimi- 
niſhed, accelerated, retarded, or ſtopped; and may be made to 
ceaſe in an inſtant, and be produced again in another inſtant. 
During the contraction of a Muſcle its fibres are bent through 
the whole lengths, or formed into very fine felds, in alternate- 
ly oppoſite directions; as may be plainly ſeen in animals freſh 
killed, when the butchers cut their fleſh, while it remains 
warm, though the blood has not been let out, and the entrails 
removed. By opening living animals, and alſo in great 
wounds, the fleſhy fibres have been diſcovered to grow pale 
during their action, and to turn red again, when at reſt. 

To theſe phænomena we muſt likewiſe add, that, where ſeve- 
ral Muſcles are fixed to any moveable part, they are all in a ſtate 
of contraction, in every motion of that part; but they are not 
all in the ſame degree of action, becauſe the principal movers 
act more than the moderators or directors, or collateral Muſ- 
cles, if any belong to the part. This co-operation of the 
Muſcles is eaſily perceived by touching them, when the part 


they belong to is moved with a conſiderable force. It muſt, 


however, be rememhered, that I except the moderators and 
antagoniſts, when any weight vr aſſiſtance ſupplies their ac- 
tion. 

Laſtly, there are ſome motions. to which the Muſcles, com- 
monly believed to produce them, contribute nothing at all; 
but which depend ſolely on the relaxation of the antagoniſts 
to theſe Muſcles, or thoſe which lie on the oppoſite ſide. This 
is ſeen evidently in ſupporting the body by one hand, reſtin 
on a low table, the joint of the elbow being in that ſtate fuk: 
fered to yield to the weight of the body, or to bend ſometimes 
Nowly, and ſometimes faſt; for, if at the ſame time, we feel, at 
the other hand, the flexor and extenſor Muſcles of the — 
arm, the firſt will be found perfectly relaxed, and the latter 
very much contracted. Thus it is evident that ſome Muſcles 
=_ be relaxed to determine the degrees of velocity and ſpace, 
and with the ſame certainty as they can be contracted. 

This laſt phænomenon gave me room to conclude that the ac- 
tion of the Muſcles in general conſiſts as really in the relaxa- 
tion of the moving fibres, when contracted, as in the contrac- 
tion of them, when relaxed, whether this action be performed 
ſucceſſively, or inſtantaneouſly. For this reaſon, when I be- 
gan to ſpeak of the action of the muſcles, I did not ſay abſolutely, 
that it conſiſted in the contraction of the fleſhy portion, but 
only that.it principally proceeded therefrom. I do not here 
ſpeak of theſe motions which are out of our power, and which 
one can determine only in part, as thoſe of reſpiration ; or not 


at all, as that of the heart. 


The particular mechaniſm, or immediate cauſe of muſcular 
motion, has very much tortured the brains of many 2 
the extreme delicacy of the texture of a moving fibre, and the 
number of phænomena, ſome of them very obvious, which 
have not been attended to, have hitherto prevented the diſcove- 
ry of this myſtery. Several hypotheſes have been formed con- 
cerning the ſtructure of this fibre, which, as already ſaid, has 
been ſuppoſed ſpongy, vaſcular, contorted, elaſtic, and the like; 
and concerning, the concurrence of difterent fluids with the ſup- 
poſed ſtructure of the fibre: and ſyſtems have even been found- 
ed wholly on the ſpring or. elaſticity of the ſolid parts, of which 
a Muſcle is compoſed, | 
But by conſidering attentively the phænomena already menti- 
oned, eſpecially the three firſt, concerning the velocity, ſpace, 
and duration of muſcular motion, all theſe ſyftems may be de- 
ſtroyed. For, hitherto, no inſtance can be found, either in natu- 
ral effects or in thoſe of art, of any exploſion, fermentation, 
ebullition, injection, inflation, imbibition, vibration, elaſticity, 
&c. by which we can regulate and determine, to a given de- 
gree, the ſpace, velocity, and duration of any artificial motion, 
or by which we can begin and put an end to ſuch motions in 
an inſtant of time, at our pleaſure : It is therefore altogether 
to no purpoſe to amuſe ourſelves with what has been ſaid on 
this ſubject ; another method muſt be followed, which conſiſts 
in collecting and examining all the phænomena that can fall 
under our obſervation, | ; 
Till ſuch like diſcovery is made, what can hitherto with great- 
eſt certainty be gathered from the ſtructure, conformation, and 
action of the Muſcles, is, that their ſtrength depends on the 
number of their fleſhy fibres, and the extent of their action on 
the length of theſe fibres. 
For, wherever ſtrength is more ary ona? than large degrees of 
motion, there we firid the fibres of Muſcles proportionably in- 
creaſed in number, and that their ſituation in a narrow com- 
paſs is artfully provided for by the oblique diſpoſition of them 
already mentioned. In like manner, wherever there is more 
occaſion for a large degree of motion than for ſtrength, the 
fleſhy fibres are 7 a proportionable length. In a word, the 
ſtrength of a Muſcle is as the number of its fleſhy ſihres, and 
the extent of its motion as the length of theſe fibres. 
To underſtand the uſes and contrivance of each Muſcle in par- 
ticular, we muſt conſider attentively its place or ſituation in ger 
neal, 


Se oa of theſe Muſcles which ariſe from the clavicle. 
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neral, its internal conformation inſertions, particular ſituation, 
direction, and lateral connexion, and the relation and compo- 
ſition of its parts. We ought likewiſe to conſider its ſunple 
motions, and how thoſe which are at a greater diſtance can 
2 combined ot compound motions. , 

t ought moreover to be obſerved, that in ſome ſu es the 
Muſcles vary, fome being wanting, and others added in diffe- 
rent manners; ſo that we ought to regulate ourſelves by what 
happens moſt f uently and univerſally, that we may not ren. 
der the common caſes obſcure for the ſake of a few which are 
extraordinary and which oo to be conſidered in the ſame 
light as wits the inſtance of fix fingers, eleven ribs, and other 
varieties of the like kind. : 
Muſcles fixed only to bones act as ſo many powers applied to 
levers; whence their actions may be unde food from what is 
ſaid under the article LER VER. f | 
Explanation of plates XLV. and XLVI. repreſenting the 
Muſcles of the human body. Po 
Plate XLV. repreſents the muſcles which are conſpicuous in 
the fore-part, | 8 | 
1. 1. The Muſculi frontales. 2. 2. The orbiculares palpebra- 
rum. 3. The attollens auriculam. 4. The temporalis. 5. The 
Maſſeter. 6. Repreſents the Muſcle called by Lanciſi conſtric- 
tor, or depreſſor pinnæ narium. 7. The dilatator alæ naſi. 8. 
The zygomaticus. 9. The place of the elevator labiorum, or 
elevator labiorum communis called by Lanciſi gracilis. 10. 
The elevator labii ſuperioris proprius. 11. 11. The con- 
ſtrictor or ſphincter labiorum, or orbicularis labiorum; by ſome 
called oſculatorius. 12. The buccinator. 13. 13. The Muſ- 
culi maſtoidzi, 14. 14. The ſternohyoidei. 15. 15. goon 
10. 18. 

e coracohyoidei. 17. Ihe ſcaleni. 18. Repreſents part of 
the cucullaris on the right fide. 18. On the left fide is the le- 
vator or elevator ſcapulz, otherwiſe called muſculus patientiz. |. 

19. 19. The place where the fibres of the pectoralis unite, in ſome 
meaſure, with thoſe of the deltoides. 20. 20. The deltoides. 
21. The place in the carpus, where the palmaris longus paſſes 
through a ring in the annular ligament. 22. A remarkable 
union of the tendons of the extenſors of the three laſt fingers. 

23. 23 The productions of the peritonæum, which, perforat- 
ing the Muſcles of the abdomen at the rings, deſcend to. the 
ſcrotum. 24. 24. The place where the three tendonsof the ſar- 

torius, gracilis, and ſeminervoſus are inſerted into the anterior 

and internal part of the tibia, juſt under the knee. 25. 25. 

The tendons of the extenſors of the toes which are ſecured by 

a ligament at the ancle, as appears on both ſides. But on the 

right fide internally another ligament is repreſented, which 

fixes the tendons of the extenſor longus digitorum, the tibiæus 
poſticus, and the flexor pollicis. 26. 26. Ihe muſculus pecto- 

ralis. A... triceps extenſor cubiti on the right ſide. 28. 

and 30. The biceps on the left ſide, according toLancifis ex- 

lication. 29. Part of the triceps extenſor on the leſt ſide. 30. 
he biceps on the right fide. 31. The brachizus internus. 
2. The anconæus. 33. The pronator rotundus. 34. 34. The 
upinator longus. 35. 35. The radius externus, according to 

Lancifi. 36. The extenſor carpi ulnaris. 37. 37. The cubi- 
tæus internus, according to Lanciſi. 38. The radius internus, 
according to Lanciſi. 39. The palmaris with its tendinous ex- 

panſion. 40. 40. Thetendons of the Muſcles of the thumb. 41. 

The tendon of the adductor pollicis. 42. The extenſor magnus 

digitorum. 43. Ligamentum carpi. 44. 44. The tendons of 

the iliaci interni. 45. The pectinæus. 46. One of the heads 

of the triceps. 47. 47. The rectus femoris on each ſide. 48. 

48. The vaſtus externus on each ſide. 49. 49. The vaſtus in- 

nus on each ſide. 50. The gracilis. 51. The ſeminervoſus. 

52. The fartorius on each fie. 53. A part of the origin of the 

vaſtus externus. F. 54. The membranoſus. 55. The tibia- 

lis anticus. 56. The gemelli, 57. 57. The coli. 58. The 
tendo Achillis. 59. According to Lanciſi, is the extenſor digi- 
torum longus. 60. 60. The tendons of the extenſors of the 
toes. 61. The tendons of the extenſor longus, tibiæus, poſticus, 
and flexor pollicis. A. A. portions of the latiſſimus dorſi on 
each ſide. B. B. The indentations of the ſerratus major an- 
ticus. C. C. The ſternum. | 

Explanation of plate XLVI. repreſenting the Muſcles of the 

back-part of the human body. 

1, Two Muſcles upon the occiput called by Euſtachius qua- 
drati. 2. The muſculus cucullaris. 3. The fplenius. 4. The 
muſculus maſtoidzus. 5. The muſculus patientiz, or levator 
ſcapulz proprius. 6. The rhomboides. 7. The articulation of 
the clavicle with the ſcapula on the right fide. 8. The deltoi- 
des. 9. The teres minor. 10. The teres major. 11. 11. The 
latiſſimus dorſi on each fide. 12. The glutæus major. 13. The 
glutæus medius. 14. The muſculus pyriformis. 15. The 
quadratus femoris. 16. The biceps femoris. 17. The ſemi- 
membranoſus, 18, The membranoſus, according to Lanciſi. 
19. 19. The vaſti externi. 20. The gaſtrocnemii. 21. The 

ſoleus. 22. The plantaris. | 
MU*SCULAR, muſculous, ſomething relating to the Muſcles. 
MuscvLaR Arteries, in anatomy, two arteries proceeding from 
the ſubclavians, and diftributed among the hind muſcles of the 
neck. There are alſo certain arteries of the Joins, called ſupe- 
rior and inferior Muſculars. See ARTERY, 
In the thigh are alſo two arte: ies called the internal and exter- 


Modcur Ax Fibres, the fine threads 


MuscuLarR Membrane, 


MuscuLar Motion, the fame with volun 


MusCULAR, is alſo applied to ſeveral veins; 


MUSE/UM, ori inally denoted a place in the 


— 


MusEum, is now in general applied to an 
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_—_ is compoſed. which the bay 
Anatomiſts are exceedingly divided | 

nen 


Dr. M endeavours to prove that 
enter the Rrudture of a mule are — fe Wc 
elaſticity, or power of contracting and reftorine an ddt 
independent on the mixture, rarefaction, or cen 

any fluid whatever, See MUSCLE. * 
membrana muſceulyſu : 
membrane which is ſuppoſed to _ Yo, wh nom, t 
mediately under the membrana adipoſa, called allo body ith. 
carnoſus, and membrana muſculorum communis 


effected by the contraction and dilatati 1 

MUSCLE. on demi 
come from the ſkin and hind muſcles of the tz? A Wi 
minate in the ſubclavians. There are three . and ter. 
loins, diſtinguiſhed into ſuperior, middle, and nen oy 
firſt terminates in the trunk of the vena cava, Ka woo the 
others open into the external iliac vein, te th 


e a palace of 
andria, ſo called, as being ſet apart f. Aer 
(ences | 4 Park tor the mules at 
ere were entertained a great number of learned mo. » 
into colleges according to the ſcience they orofeſles dne 
each college was allowed a handſome revenue. This fou * 
tion is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who fa oY 
his library. ard 


lace 4 
a repoſitory for things immediately x |: Wh my 
muſes, „ 
The Muſeum at Oxford, called the Aſhmolean 
noble pile erected at the expence of the univerſity for the pr 
moting ſeveral parts of uſeful literature. It ws; — 
1679, and finiſhed in 1683; at which time a yu... 
lection of curioſities was preſented to the univerſity 0 p ; 
Aſhmole, Eſq; where they were digeſted by Dr. Pigs , 
firſt keeper of the Muſeum. Divers conſiderable acceſicn 
have fince been made thereto of hieroglyphics, Eeyptian ne 
tiquities, natural rarities, Roman antiquities, &c. 
MUPSES “, muſe, camenæ, heliconiades, parnaſſide,, ani; 
Cs &c. in antiquity, were the fabulous divinities & r 
eathens, who were thought to preſide over the am 2 
ſciences. 


* The word is formed from the Latin muſe, and that from dr 
Greek peo, which denotes the ſame thing, 


The ancients admitted nine Muſes, the daughters of Jr 
and Mnemoſyne or Memory, and theſe were Calliope, who 
preſided over heroic poetry; Clio, over hiſtory; Melpomers 
over tragedy ; Thalia, over comedy; Euterpe, over win 
muſic; Urania, over aſtronomy z Terpſichore, ove: te 
harp ; Erato, the Jute ; and Polyhymnia, rhetoric. 
They are painted young, handſome, and modeſt, being gw. 
| ably dreſſed and crowned with flowers. Their uſual 2bots 
were about mount Helicon in Bœotia, and Parnaſſus in Poss 
Their buſineſs was to celebrate the victories of the gods 2 
inſpire the poets, | | 
Under the name of Muſe the poets only pray for the cena 
of poetry, and all the talents and circumſtances neces 
for the happy execution bf their undertaking. So watt 
Muſes are of all ages, countries, and religions, : 
MU'SHROOM, in natural hiſtory, of a very ſpongiou g 
ſtance, long ſuppoſed to have neither ſeeds nor fowers, 
There are various kinds of Muſhrooms ; thoſe uſed an" 
us are the Muſhrooms of the woods, called morille's, ny 
the 'meadows, called champignons, which are gathers 1 
autumn, and eſteemed for their whiteneſs above, the c 
tion underneath, and the ſweetneſs of their ſmell. 4 
The origin and production of Muſhrooms has exctes 
puzzled the botaniſts for a long time; but Jately the! 5 
have been diſcovered by the learned Meſ. Watſon 3s 
Pickering, which the reader may fee in Phil, Tran). N 4, 
MU'SIC *, muſica, the ſcience that teaches how ound »= 
certain meaſures of tune and time may be produces, 4 
diſpoſed, as either in conſonance or ſucceſſion, or bo © 
may excite agreeable ſenſations. 


; „. 28 the 36 
* The word is derived from the Latin . m/e a 
are generally ſuppoſed to be the mventors of Muuc. 


Muſic is naturally divided into ſpeculative and practical © 
Speculative Music, is the knowledge of the maten« r 
or the various relations of tune and time, which * 
principles out of which the pleaſure ſought 15 aw 1 
Practical Music, that which ſhews how theſe princifles2 
be applied; and this we call the art of compoſiticn We 
properly the practical part of Mluſic. . FR" 
The firſt branch, which is the contemplative paſt * 
itſelf into theſe two, the knouledge of the relauos 
meaſures of tune, and the doctrine of time. — 
The former is properly what the ancients 6 52 5 
containing an explication of the grounds, 3 m_ 
meaſures and degrees of the agreement of ſoun,ẽ⏑e,; 


Muſeum, is; 


nal Muſculars. 


* 
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The latter is what they call rhythmica, becauſe 
2 explication of the meaſures of long and ſhort, or 
m'> 1 flow, in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. 
ſt n nd branch, or the practical part of Muſic, as naturally 
to two parts; that correſponding to the harmonica 

cients called melopœia, as containing the rules of mak- 
the mon. „ich reſpect to tune: Though we have no reaſon 
18 . ancients had any thing like compoſition in parts. 
to thin hich anſwers to the rhythmica they calledrhythmopceia, 
TIRE rules for the application of the numbers and time. 
containing ars to have been one of the moſt ancient arts, and 

Mere ; i vocal Muſic muſt undoubtedly have been the firſt 
&) "Men could not be long in obſerving the various ſounds 
1 or ſtrings, which might give riſe to ſtringed inſtru- 
ments. 2: 

ulſatile inſtruments, as drums and cymbals, the 

t rom the obſervation of the hollow noiſe of 8 
rv; . we have of the inventors of muſical inſtru- 
* among the ancients, are very obſcure; ſo are alſo the 
3 what thoſe inſtruments were, we ſcarce knowing 
ES of them beſides the bare name. 
The eneral diviſion of inſtruments is into ſtringed inſtru- 
X inſtruments, and the pulſatile kind. Of ſtringed 
we hear of the lyra or —_— the — 

ſambuca, pectis, magas, barbiton, teſtudo, epi- 
0 immicium, = pandoron; which were all ſtruck 

+» the hand or a plectrum. 
8 ee of the tibia, fiſtula, hydraulic 

tubz, cornua, and lituus. a 

The. pulſatile inſtruments were the tympanum, cymbalum,. 
crepitaculum, tintinnabulum, crotalum, and ſiſtrum. 
Muſic has ever been in the higheſt eſteem in all ages, and 
among all people f And ar effects aſcribed to it by the 
eencients are almoſt miraculous. 
K Mead, in his treatiſe on poiſons, ſpeaking of the cure of 
the bite of a tarantula by Muſic, remarks that briſk harmony 
excites lively ſpecies of joy, which are always accompanied 
with a more frequent and ſtrong pulſe, or an increaſed influx 
of the liquor of the nerves into the muſcles, upon which 
ſuitable ens muſt immediately follow. 
As to the body, ſince it is ſufficient, for the purpoſe of putting 
the muſcles into action, to cauſe thoſe tremors of the nerves, 
by which the fluid is alternately dropped into the moving fi- | 
bres; it is all one whether this be done by the determination 
of the will, or the outward impulſions of an elaſtic fluid. 
Such is the air; and that ſounds are the vibrations of it, is 
beyond diſpute. | 
The benefit from Muſic is not only the dancing of the per- 
ſon, and ſo evacuating by ſweat a great part of the inflam- 
matory fluid; but beſides this the repeated percuſſions of the 
ar, hereby made by immediate contact, ſhaking the con- 
tractile fibres of the membranes of the body, eſpecially thoſe 
ef the ear, which, being continuous to the brain, communi- 
cue their tremblings to its membranes and veſſels, by theſe 
continued ſucceſſions and vibrations, the coheſion of the parts 
ef the blood is perſectly broken, and its coagulation pre- 
rented: So that the heat being removed by ſweating, and the 
coagulation by the contraction of the muſcular fibrillæ, the 
— perſon is reſtored to his former condition. 

vor are we to wonder at the oddneſs of this method and 
practice; for Muſic, although it be now-a-days applied to 
quite different purpoſes, was anciently made great uſe of for 
. removing of many, and thoſe too ſome of the moſt ob- 
nate diſeaſes, 

This account of the effects of Muſic in medicine, however 
mzemous, with reſpect to the cure of the bite of a tarantula, 
mule be of lefs weight, if, as there is ſome reaſon to believe, 
tus ciforder is only imaginary z and the notion of its prevail- 
nz in ſome parts of Calabria only founded on a vulgar error, 
handed down from father to ſon, from time immemorial. 

Muſic made a great part of the diſcipline of the ancient Py- 
thaporeans, and was uſed by them to draw over the mind 
t42udable actions, and ſettle in it a paſſionate love of virtue. 
Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account for the ſurprizing 
effects aſcribed to the ancient Muſic, and charges them, prin- 
©pally, on the novelty of the art and the hyperbole's of the 
nent writers; nor does he doubt but the modern Muſic, 
. puibus, would produce effects at leaſt as conſiderable 

me ancient, 

late not only found to exert its force on the affections of 
de mind, but alſo on the parts of the body. Nor are our 
Tunds and bodies alone affected with ſounds, but even in- 
mmate bodies. 

le is a great diſpute among the learned, whether the 
ents, or moderns, beſt underſtood and praQiſed Muſic. 


5 point ſeems no otherwiſe to be determinable but by 
comparing th 


N : 1 
| the other. As to the theory of harmonics, it is certain 
ve underſtand j 


Zander t better than the ancients, becauſe we know 
N knew, and have improved conſiderably on their 
7 _ The great diſpute then lies on the practice. 
an regard to which it may be obſerved, that, among the 


inſtruments, 
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ke number of ſounds with reſpect to time, con- 


c principles and practice of the one with thoſe | 
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_ ancients, Muſic included harmony, rhythmus, and verſe ; 


and gonſiſted of verſes ſung by one or more perſons alter- 
or in chorus, ſometimes with the ſound of inftru- 
ments, and ſometimes by voices only. The ancients do not 
appear to have ever thought of the concert or harmony of 
a 3 Which is a modern invention, for which we are be- 
olden to Guido Aretine, a Benedictine friar, 
By this we mean that the ancients never joined ſeveral voices, 
ſo as that each had a diſtin and proper melody, which made 
among them a ſucceſſion of various concords, and were not 
in every note uniſons, or at the fame diſtance from each other 
as octaves, This laſt indeed agrees to the general definition 


of a ſymphony ; yet it is plain that, in ſuch caſes, there is but 


one ſong, and all the voices perform the ſame individual 


melody. But when the parts differ, not by the tenſion of the 
whole, but by the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes, 
this is the modern art, which requires ſo peculiar a genius, 
and on which account the modern Muſic ſeems to have much 
the advantage of the ancient. 

In the year 1204 Guido Aretine, of Arezzo in Tuſcany, firſt 
introduced the uſe of the ſtaff with five lines, on which, with 
the ſpaces, he marked his notes by ſetting a point up and 
down upon them, to denote the riſe and fall of the voice. 
Another contrivance of Guido's was to apply the ſix muſical 
ſyllables, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, which he took out of the 


following {6 gp 
T queant laxis REſonare fibris 
MIra geſtorum FAmul: tuorum 


SOLve polluti LAbii reatum 
O pater alme, 

Beſides his notes of Muſic, by which, according to Kircher, 
he diſtinguiſhed the tones or modes, and the ſeats of the ſemi- 
tones, he alfo invented the ſcale, and ſeveral muſical inſtru- 
ments, called polyplectra, as ſpinnets and harpfichords. 

he next conſiderable improvement was in 1330, when 
Joannes Muria, or de Muris, Dr. at Paris, or, as Bale and 
Geſner make him, an Engliſhman, invented the different 
figures of notes, which expreſs the times or length of each, 
at Jeaſt their true relative proportions to one another, now 
called longs, breves, ſemibreves, crotchets, quavers, &c. 


MUSK, moſchus, in natural hiſtory, is a dry, light, and friable 


ſubſtance, of a dark and blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of 
a purpliſh or blood colour in it. We meet with it in maſles, 
or looſe and friable granules, which are ſoft to the touch, and 
eaſily crumble between the fingers, feeling ſomething ſmooth 
or unctuous: Its ſmell is highly perfumed, too ſtrong indeed 
to be agreeable in any large quantity: Its taſte is bitteriſh. 
It is brought to us ſewed up in a kind of bladder, or cafes of 
ſkin, of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg or more, each con- 
taining from two or three drachms to an ounce of Mull. 
Theſe are covered with a browniſh hair, and ate the real 
capſules in which the Muſk is lodged, while on the animal. 
There is ſcarce any drug ſo liable to be ſophiſticated as Muſk : 
almoſt all that we meet with is ſo, but a nice obſerver will 
ſoon find which is leaſt ſo. The Indians adulterate it on the 
ſpot with blood, which, drying among it, becomes much of 
its colour, and acquires ſo ſtrong a ſcent from it, that it may 
paſs alone for Muſk with many people. Sometimes alſo they 
mix a blackiſh friable earth with it; after it comes into 
Europe, there are people alſo who know ſo well how to 
adulterate it, that they will give as much for an ounce of 
Muſk, which they know to be genuine, as they will fell a 
quarter of a pound for. 
That which is adulterated with blood, is diſtinguiſhed by its 
having many hard lumps or clots in it; for the blood dries to 
a harder and firmer ſubſtance than the genuine Muſk ; and 
that which hath earth among it, is of a more crumbly texture 
than the genuine Muſk, and harder to the touch, as well as 
heavier: This may alſo be diſcovered by burning a ſmall 
quantity of it, in which caſe it leaves a large and heavy re- 
mainder ; whereas the genuine Muſk, or even that adul- 
terated with blood, leaves only a little white aſhes. It is to 
be choſen of a very ſtrong ſcent, and in dry and ſound blad- 
ders, and ſuch as are the natural bags of the animal, not ſuch 
as are made of pieces of the ſkin ſewed together, Which will 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by the length and cloſeneſs of the hair, 
thoſe of the counterfeit kind 2 much more hair on them 
than the true, and that longer, and oſten of a paler colour. 
Muſk is brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies ; the greateſt 
quantity of it is ſrom the kingdom of Bantam, ſome from 
Tonquin and Cochin-China, ; 
The animal which produces it is of a very ſingular kind, not 
agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus: Some have made it a 
goat, others a deer; but it evidently belongs to neither gens. 
Charlton calls it capra moſel, aliis cervus odoratus; Aldrovand, 
capra moſchus ; and Ray, in his ſynopſis of the quacrupeds, 
animal moſchiferum, ranking it among ſome others which 
he calls anomalous ones. 
The bag which contains the Muſk 1s ſituated in the lower 
part of the creature's belly. It conſis of a thin membrane 
covered thinly with hair. It reſemble a ſmall purſe. T ke 
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but they alſo eat its fleſuß, which is well talted, and Ot goo 

nouriſhment. 
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| firong)y ſeented, that they offend the head greatly on ſmelling 
to nl The cavi _y this bag in which on Muſk is 
contained, is about three quarters of an inch long, anda little 
more than half an inch wide, in a moderate bag : The whole 
- external ſubſtance is membranous rather than fleſhy, and its 
aperture is guarded by a ſphincter muſcle ; the inner mem- 
brane which immediately ſurtounds and incloſes the Muſk, 
is all over full of blood · veſſels, and toward the orifice of the 
bag there are ſeveral glands diſtinguiſhable in it, which ſerve 
for the ſeeretion of this precious perfume. 
In hard winters the animal leaves its natural abodes in the 
- foreſts, and comes down into the rice fields, and other culti- 
vated places: They come in vaſt numbers at this time, and 
are ſo feeble with hunger, that they are eafily taken or 
deftroyed in very great numbers; as indeed had need to be the 
caſe, each animal having only one bag of perfume, and yet 
ſo vaſt a quantity of it being annually conſumed as well in 
the Eaſt as in Europe. 
Muſk is to be cloſe ſhut down in a leaden box; by this means 
it will retain its ſmell, and will not grow too yo The ſmell 
is always diſagreeable, when a large quantity of it is under the 
noſe at once; but a few grains of Muſt mixed with any 
other ſubſtances give them an agreeable ſmell, and ſuch as 
oftends very few people. 
"The Orientals ule a great deal more of this _ perfume than we 
do. It has a long time been diſuſed in medicine in our part 
of the world, though acknowledged an excellent cordial and 
ſudorific ; but it is apt to diſagree with women ſubject to 
hyſteric complaints, and with many others, to whom all per- 
fumes are naturally offenſive. This had occaſioned its being 
out of uſe a great while, but of late, ſome accounts having 


been brought us of the great effects of large doſes of Muſk in | 


the Eaſt-Indies, we have got into the uſe of it again, and 
inſtead of doſes of a grain or two, as we uſed to give it, imi- 
tate the Orientals, and give fifteen grains or more at a doſe, 
and that with great ſucceſs in fevers of the moſt dangerous 
kind, and particularly in thoſe attended with convulſions, 
hiccoughs, and the like ſymptoms. 

MU/SKET, muſquet, in war, a fire-arm formerly borne by the 
infantry on the ſhoulder, and fired by the application of a 
lighted match, 

Its length was fixed to three feet eight inches from the muzzle 
to the touch-hole, and its bore ſuch as to receive a ball of ſix- 
teen to the pound. 

At preſent Muſkets are little uſed, except in the defence of 
places, having given way to the fuſee, or fire- lock. 

MUSKETOON, a kind of muſket, ſhorter, though thicker, 
than the ordinary one. It is fired by a flint in the lock: Its 
bore is the 38th part of its length, carrying five ounces of 
iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with an equal quantity of 
powder, 

MU/SLIN, muſlin, a fine fort of cotton cloth, ſo called, as 
— a downy nap reſembling moſs, which the French call 
mouſſe. 

There are various kinds of Muſlins brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, as betelles, tarnatans, doreas, tanjeebs, &c, 

MU/SSULMAN X, or muſulman, a title by which the Turks, 

&c. diſtinguiſh themſelves, 


* 'The word is Arabic em, mo//cman, ſignifying a true believer 
or orthodox, 
There are two kinds of Muſſulmans very averſe to each 
other; the one called ſonnites, who are "Turks and follow 
the interpretation of the alcoran given by Omer ; the other 
ſhiites who are Perſians, and the followers of Ali. 

MUST, Naum, the juice of the grape juſt preſſed before it 
has undergone fermentation. 

MU/STARD-/feed, finapi, a warm biting ſeed, from which is 
denominated a kind of topical medicine, called ſinapiſmus. 
Muftard-feed is alfo uſed in preparing ſhagreen. 

MU'STER *, a review of a body of troops under arms, with 
a view to take an account of the numbers, condition, accou- 
trements, arms, &c. | | 

The word ſeems to be derived from the French, onſtrer, to 
ſhew, or review. 


MusTER-ma/tcr general, or commiſſary general of muſters, an 
officer in the army, who takes an account of each regiment, 
their number, horſes, arms, condition, &c. 

IuUSTER-r/(s, are the lifts of the men in every troop, com- 


pany, regiment, &c. delivered by the reſpective captains to | 


the muſter-maſter, whereby they are paid and their condition 
KNOWN, 
MUTATION *, denotes the art of changing, aud ſometimes 
the change itſelf. 


The word is Latin, »:2tato, and derived from muto, to change. 


MuTAT1ON, in the ancient muſic, denotes the changes that 
happen in che order of the ſounds that compoſe melody. 
he changes happen, 1. In the genera, when the ſong be- 

bins, for inſtance, in the chromatic, and paſles into the 
diatonic. 2. In the ſyſtem, when the ſong paſſes out of one 
tetrachord, as meſon, into the diazeugmenon; or more ge- 
nerally, waen it paſſes irom a high place of the ſcale to a 
lower, or è contra part thereof is ſung high, and part low. 
3. In the mode or tone, as when the fong begins in the Doric 


* 
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ahd into the Lydian. 4. In the melopceis a, 

the ſong, changes the very air, ſo as from 

become ſoft and languiſhing, or from 
770 a paſſion to another. 

MU TE, dumb, mutus, denotes one who has not 

ſpeech. the ut 6 

MuTe, in grammar, a letter which is not ſounded hy wc... 
5 Na wr is =_— heard in the pronuncit. re 

© called, becauſe a liquid cannot be fo N * Uh 

able before it. * | unded in the ſane h 
he conſonants are commonly divided into n 

or ſemi-vowels. aly 0 mites 2s lows 

The Mutes in the Engliſh tongue 

(hn ide fo Wa i, V 


ia, that 
gay and geh 
one manner of JF 
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MUTILA'TION , mutilatis, the cutting a 
2 the 2 it alſo denotes wh — 12 he 
atue, &c. is wanting : And ſometimes it "Pf ahem, | 
ſignifies caſtration. N e inc 
* The word i Lada, erf lar, | 
— 72 is Latin, muti/atio, and derived from mil, in, 
MU/TICAL, a term of relation, whereby is 
thing that is reciprocal between two or more perſo 
MuTuAL Te/tament, in law, that whereby two N 
their effects reciprocally to the ſurvivor. ke 
MU'TULE, mutulus, in architecture, a ſquare modilion ; 
the Doric frieze, which is appropriated to that order - 
= 3 to the Corinthian. nee 
he Mutules anſwer to the triglyphs which 
and hence ſome make drops to _ ne under they 
MU”TUUM, in the civil law, a loan ſimply ſo called vithos 
any uſe or intereſt, whereby a thing conſiſting in wes. 
number, or meaſure, is given to another, upon cond. 
that this other ſhall return ſomewhat of the fame Quan * 
1 7 288 upon demand. ul 
. ng of a gun, the circle or mould; | 
bur g of a gun, ing round is 
MYLOGLOYSSI *, in anatomy, 
See TONGUE. 
They are fo called, as ariſing from the roots of the des 
molares. 


* The word is formed of the Greek „ the prinden 

yu)go%, the tongue. 2 5 _ 
MVLOHYOIOD AA, in anatomy, are two muſcles of the a 
hyoides. See TONGUE. 

LO-PHARYNG/'US, in anatomy, a muſcle of the gb 

nx. See PHARYNX. 

MYOCEPHALUM®*, in medicine, a ſmall tumor in de 
uvea tunica of the eye. 

The word is Greek ut7zx:Panv, and formed of wiz, 14 
ud 0 the head ; becauſe this diſorder reſembles the he 
of a fly. | 

MYO'DES Platyſma, in anatomy, a muſcular expanſion in ti 
neck, which is alſo called quadratus genz, See NECK, 
MYO/LOGY *, myologia, a treatiſe or deſcription of th 
muſcles. See MUSCLE. 

The word is Greek and formed of dg, or wi; 2 mul, 
and aye, diſcourſe. | 

MYO/'MANCY *, a kind of divination, or foretelling futue 
events by means of mice. 

* The word is Greek and formed of ubs, a mouſe, ad 

 _ parreia, divination, which is derived from warrwouas, to dim 
MYOPIA, rmyepiafis, in medicine, a diſorder of the es, 
called ſhort-ſight. See MYOPS. | 

MY/OPS *, myopis, a ſhort-ſighted, or purblind, perſon, wi 
cannot ſee objects at a diſtance, but confuſedly, and ne ona 
diſtinctly, which is contradiſtinguiſhed from PRESBYTa, 
which ſee. | 

* The word is Greek, and formed of pv to ſhut, and «4, t 
eye; becauſe people ſo affected generally half-ſhut the e755 
when they look intenſely at an object. a 

This diſorder is owing to the too great convexity of the, 
of the eye, and particularly of the cryſtalline hun; 
whereby the viſual rays concur before they reach the bein 
For this reaſon, to ſee an object diſtinctly, they muſt cid 
apply it cloſe to the eye, or uſe a concave 11 . 
MYO/TOMY *, myotemia, an anatomical diſſection of 
mulcles. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of ws;, a muſcle, aud 
to cut. 
MYRIAD * denotes the number ten thouſand.  @ 
* The word is derived from the Greek pup, £g2!17%% © 
ſame. 
MYRIA/RCHA ®, the commander of ten thouſan 
* The word is formed of the Greek yup, ten © 
&;r,, command, Fa 
MYRMF/CIA, in medicine, a fort of wart about the af 
a lupine, with a broad baſe, deeply rooted and my 's a 
It grows on the palms of the hands, or ſoles o g * 
MVRMIDONS, M midanes, in antiquity, a people "irc 
ſaly, of whom it is fabled that they aroſe from Fun 
upon a prayer put up to Jupiter by ZEacus, 3 


two muſcles of the tone 


d men. 
houſand, A 
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| tor bad Nipen, are Achilles's ſoldiers, 

Virgh NS, myrobalani, in natural hiſtory, a dry fruit of 
MYR here are five different kinds in the ſhops ; the yellow 
penn : the Indian or black; the chebulz ; the bellericæ; 
Gs. | the emblicæ. 
Arabians were 
medicines alabar abound with them. The Indians 
Ce = in different manners; they alto uſe them 
eat king ink and dreſſing of leather. | 
"have been in great eſteem for many ages, for opening 
ley Jones very gently, and, afterwards, ſtrengthening them 

N ingency. 

by ow __ in HAGER eſteem for diarrhœa's, dyſenteries, and 
; pA diforders of the bowels that require purging firſt, and 
al biadiag- They were allo uſed as cortectives to ſcam- 
2 and the like. They were commonly given in infuſion 
— 4 otion ; and this was done by cutting off the pulpy or 
5 ical it of the fruit, and after toaſting it beſore a fue to 

* Ki * a powder. The decoction was alſo famous as 4 
ar ſor faſtening the teeth ; but, with all theſe good qua- 

(HY the preſent pracuce rejects all the kinds. 

NOR myrrha, in natural hiſtory, is a vegetable product of 
m— refin kind. It is ſent over to us in looſe | 100 of 
various ſizes from that of a pepper-corn to the bigneſs of a wal- 

The generality of them are, from the ſize of a pea, to a 

— more than that of a horſe- bean. Their figure is not 
more determinate than their ſize ; they are ſometimes round- 
ih, often irregularly oblong, and contorted. The colour of 
Myrrh is a reddiſh brown, with an admixture of yellow; it is 
wlnably ſmooth on the ſurface in the purer pieces, and ſome- 
what tranſparent; and, when broken, t. ere are often ſeen in it 
ardicular or ſemilunar lines of a whitiſh colour. Its taſte is 
id and bitter with a peculiar aromatic flavour, but, upon 
the whole, very nauſcous. Its ſmell is ſtrong, but not diſa- 

ceable. It is brought to us from ZEthiopia, and is to be choſen 
in clear pieces, light, ſriable, and of the bittereſt taſte: that 
which is ſoul and blackiſh is to be rejected. : 
The ancients were very well acquainted with Myrrh, they 
called it ſmyrna and Myrrha. But they mention a great va- 
nety of kinds of it, which they have deſcribed ſo ſlightly, and 
diſtinguiſhed ſo careleſly, that it is not eaſy to determine, what 
they meant by their accounts of them. 
At this time we meet with a great variety in the ſeveral gra- 
nules of Myrrh in the ſame parcel, ſome being yellower, ſome 
redder, ſome weakly, and ſome ſtrongly ſcented; theſe ſeparat- 
el from one another might be kept under different names, and 
miclit be eſteemed at leaſt ſo many varieties of the ſame gum. 
I: appears from this that the Myrrh differs according to the 
ſeaſon, age, circumſtance, and other accidents of the tree, 
and perhaps, as it is the produce of the trunk or branches. 
The ancients eſteemed Myrrh to be very drying and detergent, 
and others of them celebrated it as a reſolvent. Indeed, it 
powerfully reſolves and attenuates a thick and viſcid blood, a 
concreted bile, and glutinous humours, and is good in ob- 
frutions of the menſes, and in infarctions of the viſcera, It 


the people who brought them into uſe in 


en depopulated by 2 peſtilence. In Homer and 


They are the produce of the Eait-Indies ; Bengal, | 
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is good in aſthma's, and in caſes of tubercles of the lungs; in 
the jaundice alſo, it has been known to do great ſervice, and 
in cachectic complaints. It deſtroys worms, {trengthens the 
ſtomach, and diſfipates flatulencies. 
Externally applied, it is diſcutient and vulnerary; it cleanſes 
old ulcers, and diſpoſes chem to heal. Though Myrrh have 
all theſe virtues, it is not to be given without caution, It is 
an obſervation as old as the time of Galen, that Myrrh will 
give many people che head-ach ; even the ſmell of it will ſome- 
times have this effect. As it promotes diſcharges of blood of 
whatever ſpecies, it is by no means to be given to an 
body that is ſubject to diſeaſes of that kind, as ſpitting of blood, 
or the like; and women in the time of their pregnancy muſt by 
no means take it, leſt it procure abortion. 

MY'RTIFORMES , cerunculz, in anatomy, little caruncles 

d fleſby knots adjoining ta, or rather in the place of the hymen 
in women, 

* Theword is compounded of the Latin, -yriwm, a myrtle-berry, 
and ferma, reſemblance; they being about the bigneſs of a 
myrtle-berry, and are probably the broken membrane of the 
hymen ſhrunk up. 

MY*RTLE-BERRIES, bacce myrti, or myrtilli, in natural hiſto- 
ry, a {mall fruit of a roundiſh but ſomewhat oblong ſhape, um- 
bilicated, and of a wrinkled and uneven furface. T ey are 
of a duſky blackiſh colour, ſoft to the touch, and not heavy. 
They are compoſed of a thin and fine membranaceous cover- 

ing which includes a ſoft pulpy matter, in which are bedded a 
number of ſmall, oblong, crooked, and whitiſh ſeeds. They 
have but little ſmell, but are of an auſtere aſtringent taſte. : 
They are to be choſen freſh and plump, not too dry, * and 
clean. They are apt to be duſty and worm- eaten, in which 
caſe they become of no value. 

The ſhrub which produces them is one of the icofandria mono- 
$4. of Linnzus, and of the frutices bacciferz umbilicatæ of 

r. Ray. 

The berries of the Myrtle are eſteemed cooling and aſtringent; 
they are recommended in gonorrhceas, and in diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, and hemorrhages of all kinds, but they are little 
uſed at preſent. 

MY'STERY “, my/fterium, any thing hidden, or ſecret, and dif- 
ficult, if not impoilible to be conceived. 

The word is derived from the Greek ui, fgnifying the 
fame thing. 

It primarily denotes certain truths revealed in ſcripture, into 
the full underſtanding of which human reaſon cannot penctrate. 

Such as the trinity, incarnation, &c, 

MYSTICAL, my/!ic, denotes ſomething myſterious or allegorical. 

MYTHOLOGY *, the hiftory of the fabulous gods, and 
heroes of antiquity, with the explanation of the allegories 
couched therein. 

The word is Greek ywIJayia, and formed of ,d. a fable, and 
aye, diſcourſe. 

MYU/RUS *, in medicine, a fort of ſinking pulſe, when the 

ſecond ſtroke is leſs than the firſt, the third than the ſecond, 

and ſo forth. | 
The word is Greek, and formed of use, a mouſe, and dr, a 
tail; but, it is ſometimes wrote e-, which ſeems to be the 


alſo promotes delivery and the expulſion of the ſecondines, and 


preferable orthography, and then it is derived from puiwr, leſs. 
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A liquid conſonant, and the thirteenth letter of the 

Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c. alphabets. 

It is formed from the old Greek, and that from 

I the old Hebrew nun. Its ſound is formed by a 
ſtrong expreſſion of the voice through the mouth and noſtrils, 
being at the ſame time intercepted by applying the tongue to 
the fore palate, and the lips or mouth open. It ſuffers no con- 
ſonant immediately after it in the beginning of words or ſyl- 
lables ; nor any before it but g, &, and /, as gnaw, knave, 
ſow, &c. | 
N, among the ancients, was a numeral letter denoting 900, 
according to this verſe : 

N guogue nongentos numero defignat habendos. 

N, when a daſh was over it thus N, ſignified 90,000. 
N. L. in the ancient law, ſtood for non liquet, meaning that 
the cauſe was not clear enough for ſentence. 
Nor No. in commerce, medicine, &c. is an abbreviation of 
numero or number, | 

NA*AM, namium, in law, the taking or diſtraining a man's goods: 
Ard this is lawful or unlawful and prohibited. 

Lawful NA Au, is a reaſonable diſtreſs, proportionable to the 
value cf the thing diſtrained either of quick or dead cattle, 
Lawful Naam is fo either by the common law, as when a man 

takes another's beaſts doing damage in his grounds, or by a 
man's own fact, as by contract, &c. 

Unlawful or prohibited NA AM, namium vetitum, an unjuſt taking 
of the cattle of another, or driving them to an unlawful place, 
pretending damages done by them. In ſuch caſe the owner 
may demand ſatisfaction, which is called placitum de namio 
vetito. . 

NABONA'SSAR, or Beleſus, a famous æra, in chronology, of 
a king of Babylon, from which Ptolemy and the other aſtrono- 
mers account their years. | 
From the obſervations quoted by Ptolemy, it follows, that the 

. firſt year of this æra is the 747th year before Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the 3967th of the Julian dine The years of this epocha 
are Ægyptian years of 365 days each, commencing on the 29th 
of February, and reckoned from noon. 

NA'DIR ®, in aſtronomy, a point in the heavens diametrically 
oppolite to the zenith; being, a point directly under our feet 
in a right line drawn through the center of the earth, and ter- 
minating in the inferior hemiſphere, 


The word is pure Arabic, ſignifying the ſame thing. 


The zenith and Nadir are the two poles of the horizon, each 
go* diſtant from it, and, conſequently, each in the meridian. 
Sun's NApIR, in aſtronomy, the axis of the cone projected by 
the earth's ſhadow ; fo called, in regard that axis being pro- 
longed gives a point in the ecliptic diametrically oppoſite to 

the ſun, See ECLIPSE, 

NA'VUES, in phyſic, a mole on the ſkin, wen, or mother's 
mark. 
All preternatural tumors upon the ſkin, in the form of a wart 
or tubercle, are called excreſcences, by the Greeks acrothy- 
mia, and, when born with a perſon, nævi materni. A large tu- 
mor depending from the ſkin is called ſarcoma. Theſe appear 
in every part of the body, and are of various ſizes, colours, 
and figures, FP 
They are to be removed almoſt in the ſame manner as warts, 
by ligature, the knife, potential or actual cauteries, as their 
ſize, ſituation , figure, &c. with the habit and inclination of 
the patient, ſhall require. But, if they have a very large root 
as thoſe warts called myrmecia by the Greeks, or are near 


any of the larger veins or arteries, or firmly united to any | 


bones, or have a tendency to a cancer, the ſurgeon ſhould re- 
move them with great circumſpection; or, when the danger 
is imminent, leave them untouched, When theſe tumors are 
large or ſeated ncar the larger veins or arteries, the operator 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſtyptics, bandages, and ſometimes 
actual cauterics to ſtop the hæmorrhage, eſpecially if they be 
taken away by abſciſſion. Heiſter's Chirurg. 

NA'TADS, Nards, Natades, in antiquity, a kind of nymphs or 
fabulous deities ſuppoſed to preſide over fountains and rivers. 

NAVANT), NAGEANT, or NATANT, in heraldry, denotes the 
blazoning of fiſhes, when drawn in an horizontal poſture, 
feis-viſe, or tranſvericly acroſs the cſcutcheon; that being their 
ſwimming poſture, 

NAFLING ef can7-7, the driving an iron nail or ſpike into the 
touch-hole of a piece of artiilery 3 whereby it is rendered uſe- 
leſs, for ſonie time at leaſt, 


NAILS, ungues, in the animal body, a kind of 
growing over the ends of the fingers, and * 
much of the ſame nature with horn or the hoofs of heap, K*. 
The Nails are looked upon by ſome as productions of the 
taneous papillæ, and, by others, as a continuation of the 4 
1 be ſ of 

maceration the epidermis may be ſeparated enti 
4 and feet; and, in this experiment, the Nat from te 
the papillæ, and go along with the epidermis ; and yet the, 
ſubſtance and ſtructure appear to be very different from the 
of the epidermis. 
The ſubſtance of the Nails conſiſts of ſeveral planes of lon 
tudinal fibres, ending at the extremity of each finger bens 
nearly of an equal thickneſs, but different lengths. 
The graduated roots of all the fibres of which theſe planes cv 
ſiſt, are hollowed for the reception of the ſame number of 1... 
ſmall oblique papillz, which are continuations of the w. 
ſkin, | 
There are three parts generally diſtinguiſhed in the Nu, 
namely, the root, body, and extremity. The root is white, 20. 
like a creſcent, and the greateſt part of it hid under the fm. 
lunar fold. The body of the Nail is naturally arched, 
rent, and of the colour of the cutaneous papillz that lie und 
it. The extremity of the Nail does not adhere to any thing 
and grows, as often as it is cut. 
The principal uſe of the Nails is to ſtrengthen the ends of de 
fingers and toes, and to hinder them from being inverted w. 
wards the convex fide of * ** — * when we handle cr 
reſs upon any thing hard; ſo that erve rather for 

2 than ſhields. 22 * * 
The Romans had their Nails cut by artiſts, who made 2. 
employment of it. 
The Chineſe doctors pique themſelves on the exceſlive lenzh 
of their Nails; ſome of them, according to Le Compte, eq 
near as long as their fingers. 

Nals, in building, &c. the little inftruments that ſerve to faba 
the parts together, 

Nair, in commerce, a kind of long meaſure for clothes, c- 
taining the ſixteenth part of a yard. 

NAIRA'NGIA “, a kind of divination in uſe among the Ari, 
drawn from ſeveral phænomena of the ſun and moon, 


* The word is derived from the Arabic aairan, the plural cf wr, 
light. 


NATSSANT, in heraldry, is when a lion, &c. ſhews only the 
head, ſhoulders, — 2 and legs with the tip of the tal; 
the reſt of the body lying hid under the ſhield, or ſome char 
or ordinary thereon, from which it appears to ariſe, 
Naiſſant differs from iſſuant, in that the animal in the former 
caſe iſſues out at the middle, and in the latter, at the botton 
of the ſhield or charge. ; 

NAKED, in architecture, the ſurface of plain or 2 wah 
whence the projectures ariſe. 

Thus a pilaſter ought to exceed the naked of the wall by ke 
many inches; and the foliages of a capital ought to a 
to the naked of the column. . 

NAk ED Fire, in chemiſtry, an open fire, where the conta 
veſſel is immediately expoſed to the fire. PN 

NaKkeD Seeds, in botany, ſuch ſeeds as are not contained 4 
an or caſe, 5 

NAK 'I ION, namatio, in law, the act of diſtraining. 10 

NAME, denotes a word 2 ſome idea, thing, &c. {p0 | 
of, is expreſſed ; which is of fuller extent than what the gran 

marians call noun. . prot 

Proper Names, thoſe Names which repreſent ſome ind c. 
perſon or thing, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all others 0! L 
ſame ſpecies ; as Cicero, &c. ; — 

Appellative, or general Names, thoſe Names which en = 
mon ideas, * common to ſeveral individuals of tue 
ſpecies, as cow, ſheep, animal, &c. 33 ON 
Proper Names are either chriſtian, as being given 8 
anſwering to the Roman prænomen for diſtinction o 2 
or ſurnames, anſwering to the nomen of the Romans, ny 
tronymicum of the Greeks, for the diſtinction of 1 5 
Originally every perſon had but one Name, except he 11 
of mount Atlas, who were anonymi or nameless. _ 
impoſition of Names was founded on different hey - engl 
different people; the moſt common was to ** od E. 
wiſhes of the parents, or intitle the children to the? 


tune a happy Name ſeemed to promiſe, ler 
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takes it ſor granted that the Names in all na- 


Hence ＋— are ſignificative, not ſimple ſounds for 
6005 . gion's ſake. 
mere dif 12 Camden adds, generally took the Names 
urs, becauſe they painted themſelves: When they 
from ab the Romans, they took Roman Names ; the 
were ſubd of which became extinct upon the admiſſion of 
greateſt liſh Saxons, who introduced the German Names, 
the Bog da, Oſwald, Edward, &c. The Danes too brought 
Crida, ken "wayne, Harold, &c. And the Normans at the 
| * brought in other German Names, as originally uſing 
ue an tongue, as Robert, William, Richard, enry, 
Ih After the conqueſt our nation, deeming foreign 
Hugh» unlucky, began to take the Hebrew ones, Matthew, 
Nan be. See Camden's Renan "PT 
Drs lates it as an opinion that the practice of giving 
Camden or chriſtian Names was firſt introduced in the time 
1 VI. by ſuch as would be godfathers, when they 
of £ than half fathers ; and, in other countries, it is 
9 their names at confirmation, at admittance to 
_— and at the elevation to the pontificate, &c. 
; 1 — it is uſual to join the name of ſome ſaint. 
* ** ancients, thoſe deified had new names given them, 
_ — was called Quirinus, &c. New Names were al- 
* in adoptions and teſtaments at enfranchiſements into 
mr . thoſe called to the equeſtrian order, if they had baſe 
* new- named; laves took their maſter's name, 


* the primitive chriſtians, it was uſual to change the 
umens Names. 


NAPA, in antiquity, heathen goddeſſes ſuppoſed to pre- 


de over foreſts and hills. 
+ The word is derived from the Greek ,n, a foreſt, 


ind of the neck. See NECK. 
more, lA, X. ancients called oleum Medea, in natural 


i re, clear, and thin mineral fluid, though much 
ory the petroleutn. It is thinner than the expreſied ve- 
ble oils, but ſomewhat thickex-· than the fine diſtilled ones. 
P of a very pale yellow with a caſt of brown in it. It has 
a ſharp taſte, and a very penetrating ſmell of the bituminous 
Ind, and approaches ſomewhat to that of the diſtilled oil of 
— When pure, it will burn wholly away. And, in places 
where it is common, it exhales a vapour that takes fire at the 
approach of any flame, and burns a pretty way. | 
I is found floating on ſprings that iſſue out of the ſides of hills 
in Perſia, Tartary, &c. It is not known to be any where 
produced in Europe. As the ſubſtance remaining at the bot- 
tom of the retort has much the reſemblance of amber, it 
ſeems highly probable that amber is from the ſame ſort of prin- 
The medicinl virtues of the Naphtha are the ſame with thoſe 
of common petroleum, but in a more remiſs degree. It is 
uſed externally on many occaſions in Perſia, and a few drops 
for 2 doſe taken inwardly in cholics. The principal uſe that 
ismade of it is for burning in lamps, it not conſuming ſo quick 
25 the petroleum, and is of a leſs offenſive ſmell, but it makes 
more ſmoke, 


NARCO/TICS *, in medicine, opiates, or medicines which 


excite ſleep. 


* The word is Greek »agxw7rix3;, and derived from rwpxiu, to ſtu- 
pify, or benumb, 

Narcotics act on the nervous membranes of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, principally by means of a vaporous and fetid ſulphur. 
For, as the ſtomach and inteſtines firſt and immediately feel 
the force and efficacy of remedies, they are ſo much the more 
liable to ſuffer from the influence of medicines, which are of a 
ſtronger and more penetrating nature than ordinary. Opium 
or any other Narcotic, after it is taken, and _ to be diſ- 
Ped by the internal heat and moiſture, diffuſes its noxious 
Vapours, which being received into the pores of the nervous 
membranes, their fluid on which their tone and motion de- 
end loſes its nature: hence, the ſenſation and alſo the peri- 
haue motion of the inteſtines become more languid : for if a 
frong ſmell, as in the caſe of hyſterics, received up the noſtrils, 
ſuch for inſtance as proceeds from burnt feathers or aſſa-fœtida, 
bes fo ſudden an effect in compoſing the turbulent and diſor- 
cer motions in the nervous and membranous ſyſtem; and, 


cn the contrary, if a ſweet-ſmelling vapour has the force of im- 
mediate] 


y Ciſturbing the whole frame of the muſcles by vio- 
ent ſpaſms ; why may not the foul and noiſome exhalations 
© Narcotics, by contaminating a fluid of conſummate activity, 
& well injure or put a ſtop to its motion ? But thoſe things 
dich act on the nerves, are moſt ſpeedy in their effects, be- 
cauſe their influence is immediately diffuſed over the whole 
nervous ſyſtem. 
Narcotics have alſo a 


| mighty influence on the membranes of 
the brain 


whereby greatly diminiſhing the ſpring and ſyſtole of 
ns teres, which are furniſhed with very thin membranes, 
Alle a ſtagnation of the blood therein, with diſtentions 
the veſlels of the head, by which means they induce a torpor, 
Sunels, deliriouſneſs, with frightful and troubleſome dreams. 
"12h much miſchief and danger may be the natural effects of 
Nucotice, fo that they may be eſteemed not far removed from 


the nature of poiſons, phyſicians, however, both anctent and 
modern, have at all times experienced great benefit from hyp- 
notic anodynes, eſpecially in violent pains and fluxes; for what 
Pe benefit can we receive than to be delivered from into- 
lerable pains ? Beſides, ſuch is the nature of pain, that, if it be 
of any long continuance, it either weakens the powers of the 


mind and body to ſuch a degree, as to render a diſeaſe, other- 


1 eventually mortal, or elſe brings death of 
Itſelt. 


In diſorders of the ſtomach and inteſtines all things which in- 
duce a ſtupor, are very cautiouſly or never at all to be exhibit- 
ed, becauſe no kind of medicines is ſo pernicious and injuri- 
dus to the tone and motion of the nervous parts. 

To preſerve health and prevent diſeaſes, nothing is ſo eſſectu- 
al, as to retain the tone, {trength, and motion of what they call 
the primæ viz, or firſt paſſages, becauſe that moſt ſalutary ex- 
cretion which is performed by ſtool, and diſcharges the ſordes, 
which are the recrements remaining after di eſtion, or are 
collected from all parts of the body, depends chiefly thercon, 
Where this evacuation is wholly ſuppreſſed, or performed after 
a ſlow and remiſs manner, a deluge of vicious humors is ſoon 
collected, and becomes the cauſe as well as the fomenter of diſ- 
eaſes. Now, there is nothing which fo effectually diminiſhes 
the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, and ſuppreſſes inteſti- 
nal excretion, as ſudatives and anodynes. 

It is very dangerous to adminiſter opiates and anodynes where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are inclining to an inflanimation and 
ſphacelus, or where an extraordinary impurity of the humors 
diſpoſes them to a corruption. 

NARRA'”TION, nerratio, in oratory and hiſtory, a recital of 
any fact as it happened; and this is of two kinds; either ſunple 
and hiſtorical, where a tranſaction is heard or read at ſecond 
hand ; or artificial and fabulous, where the imagination is 
raiſed, and the action re- acted, as it were, 
Narration is the ſecond part of a juſt 2 


— 


ue, immediate] 
following the exordium. It makes the whole of a hiſtory, 
abating Dr occaſional reflexions, epiſodes, &c. 

According to Cicero, a narration ſhould have theſe four pro- 
_ namely, perſpicuity, probability, brevity, and ſweet- 
neſs. 

The narration is rendered perſpicuous, by obſerving the order 
of time, by uſing none but proper and known terms, and te- 
citing the action uninterruptedly. 

It is rendered probable, by the credibility of the narrator, the 
ſumplicity and openneſs of the narration, by avoiding every 
thing remote from the common ſenſe and opinion of mankind, 
and by a preciſe detail of circumſtances. 

It is rendered brief by taking it up no higher than is juſt ne- 
ceſlary, and by avoiding trivial circumſtances. 

Laſtly, it is rendered ſweet, by uſing ſmooth, numerous, and 
well-ſounding words, by arranging them fo as to avoid any 
claſhing, hiatus, &c. by the greatneſs, novelty, and unex- 
pectedneſs of the things related; by enriching it with tropes, 
hgures, and paſſions, 

NARRATION, in poetry, is more particularly applied to the action 


or event that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. See EPIC 
Poem. 


NASAL, ſomething relating to the noſe. 


NASAL, in grammar, &c. is applied to ſuch letters whoſe ſound 
is formed through the noſe: As in moſt Engliſh words ex- 
preſſed in an, en, in, on, un. 
NASA LIA, in medicine, ſuch remedies as are taken by the 
noſe ; being the ſame with ERRHINA, which ſee. 
NA'SI Os, in anatomy, a thin bone which makes the upper part 
of the noſe. See NOSE, 
NA'TAL Games, ludi natalitit, in antiquity, were introduced 
on the anniverſaries or birth-days of great men. 
NATES, clunes, in anatomy, the buttocks, It alſo denotes two 
protuberances of the brain, which are called Nates cerebri. 
NATION, natio, a people who inhabit a certain extent of 
ground, and are under the ſame government. 
NAriox, in ſome univerſities, is uſed as a diſtinction of the 
ſcholars and profeſſors of colleges. The faculty of Paris con- 
ſiſts of four nations, thoſe of France, Normandy, Picardy, and 
Germany; being each, except that of Normandy, diſtinguiſh- 
ed into tribes ; each tribe has its diaconus. 
The German nation comprizes all foreign nations. 
NATIVE, in general, denotes a perſon born in a certain place; 
but, more particularly it refers to the proper reſidence of the 
parents, and where the perſon has his education, : 
NATVVITY, ativitas, natalis, natalis dies, natal day, is pro- 
perly the day of one's birth; which is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking 
of ſaints, &c. 
NaATIVIx v, or horoſcope, in aſtrology, the figure of the heavens, 
and particularly of the twelve houſes, at the moment a perſon 
was born. 
NA'TRON, anatron, in natural hiſtory. Sec ANATRON, 
NA'TTA, NaTa, Nasa, Nasba, or NAPA, in phyſic, 3 
ſpecies of tumour or wen, which grows on many parts of the 
body, ariſing from a narrow baſe, and ſpreading like a fig. 
This tumour is of the œdematous kind, and to be extirpated 
by inciſion, and their return prevented by red precipitate, vi- 
trio, or burnt alum ſtrewed on the place. 


NA”TURAL, ſomething relating to nature, 
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NATURAL Children, are thoſe born out of lawful wedlock. 

NaTuRAL Horizon; the ſenſible or phyſical horizon. 

NATURAL Faculty, in phyſic, denotes, according to Quincy, that 
power ariſing from the circulation of the blood which is ob- 
ſervable in all the ſecretions of the body, excepting that made 
at the origin of the nerves. 

NATURAL Functions, in the animal œconomy, thoſe actions 
whereby things taken into the body are aſſimilated, fo as to 
become parts thereof. 

[Thoſe are the actions of the viſcera, the veſſels that receive, 
move, change, &c. the humors of the body. 

NATURAL Inclinations, thoſe tendencies of the mind towards 

things ſeemingly good, which are common, more or leſs, to 
all mankind. 
Natural inclination, is, according to F. Malebranche, the ſame 
thing, with regard to minds, that motion is with regard to 
bodies: As all motions are the reſults of impreſſions imme- 
diately communicated, ſays he, by the finger of God; ſo all 
inclinations are certainly nothing elſe but continual impreſſions 
of the will of the Creator on that of the creature ; and, there- 
fore, muſt neceſſarily be agreeable to his: So that it can na- 
turally have no principal end but his glory; nor any ſecon- 
dary one, but their own preſervation and that of others; both 
{till with regard to his will who gave them being. 

NATURAL Hiftory, a deſcription of the natural productions of 
the earth, water, - or air. 

There is not in the whole circle of ſciences any one which 
boaſts of ſo many allurements as Natural hiſtory. There is not 
any that from the earlieſt time has had more votaries, or is at 
the preſent ſo generally eſteemed or followed. It is a ſevere 
thing to ſay after this, that there is not one which has been ſo 
little improved; but it is not more ſevere than true. If we look 
into'the writings of Theophraſtus, and the reſt of the earlieſt 
authors among the Greeks, we ſhall find an amazing fund of 
real knowledge: an acquaintance with natural ies, that 
ſhames the preſent ignorance : And, to ſet the account in its 
true light, it does not appear that the improvements and diſ- 
coveries which have been made in it, to this time, compenſate 
the loſs of all that ſcience, which ſeems to have been familiar 
in theirs, but with which, as they have not particularized it, 
we have now no acquaintance. 
It muſt be owned that the knowledge theſe venerable fathers of 
Natural hiſtory had of the ſurfaces of bodies was leſs than ours; 
but they knew much of their qualities, which it would be a 
happineſs to the world if we could reſtore. Our books con- 
tain an enumeration of more things by a ſurprizing number 
than theirs ; but of the few, which they made the ſubjects of 
their reſearches, the uſes were known. That indeed was the 
intent of all their inveſtigations : Natural hiſtory was but the 
hand-maid of the moſt uſeful ſciences, nor was it ſuppoſed fo 
much honour to a man to have deſerved twenty before un- 
known, or unobſerved plants, as to have found a new virtue 
in medicine, or new uſe in ſome of the arts of life in a before 
well known one. , 
Our naturaliſts are more of the turn of thoſe genĩuſſes, who 
will not deſcend to meddle with any thing that can poſſibly be 
made of uſe to the world ; who ſtudy ſcience for its own 
charms, and would think themſelves degraded by a character 
of having furniſhed mankind with any thing that was of ſervice. 
Science to theſe, like virtue to the good, is eſteemed its own 
reward ; and it would be reckoned an inſult on its dignity to 
make it ſtoop to accept any other. If we would aftoniſh our 
eyes with the number of objects of the vifible creation, we muſt 
look into the preſent writers ; if we would know the uſe of 
them, wemult inquire after them in the leſs enlightened times. 
We would not be underſtood by this to redicule the bare ſci- 
ence of Natural knowledge. Naked and uſeleſs to the world as 
it is, men are to be applauded for proſecuting it; nor is it an 
unequal taſk, for a whole life, to ſtudy only the forms and out- 
ſides of things. While ſome however are thus employed in diſ- 
tinguiſhing the characters of bodies, let others apply themſelves 
to the uſes : while our naturaliſts are mere philoſophers, let our 
phybcians be ſearchers into what they diſc ver. When I op- 
pole the knowledge of the ancients to that of the preſent peri- 
od, I am aware of its deficiencies ; and this which I have 
pointed out is the remedy, The writers of the paſt ages were 
ſo induſtrious in the proſecution of the. uſeful part of the ſci- 
ence, that they neglected the curious. While they were inde- 
fatigable in their inquiry after the virtues of things, they for- 
got their forms, and, in conſequence, though they have left us 
accounts of plants and animals, which their own experience 
had found to be remedies for diſeaſes that baffle all our attempts, 
we have no advantage from their diſcoveries, becauſe we are 
not able to aſcertain what they mean by their names of things 
from the deficiency in their deſcription of them. 
Natural hiitory is only the ſervant of the uſeful arts, as of me- 
dicine and the reſt ; and the falſe taſte we condemn is the pur- 
ſuing the one, independently of the other. Each is the bu- 
ſinets of a lie: the requiſites for them are different: Let them 
be the province of ſeveral people : we have at this time arrived 
at ſuch a degree of accuracy and preciſion in determining the 
characters of budies, that, while our works remain, there can 
be no doubt about what is meant by any name; let us ſee 
oe who will with as much application diſcover the qualities 
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that belong to each, and we ſhalt then, nor can 7 

to conceive that till then we can, ri * Ibe Yeo 

e » rival the ancients oy 8 
Till men had the aſcertainment of the natural 
ſpecies of things, it muſt have been impoſfblt ee Ne 
uſeful part of the ſciences to any degree of verſo "any t. 
though every attempt in it were laudable, eye en: Ay 
covery uſeful, yet the uncertainty behind would 3 hee & 
from the proſecution. How late this truth and re yo 0 
will come among us, will be evident from > pom linen 
productions of the men of genius, of the laſt twe an of the 
years, compared with thoſe of all who went Ware chr 
find in the writings of the moſt celebrated, of wem Yi, 
century, not only miſtakes of one body of the ſam 7 the ke 
another, but confuſion of the ſubjects and dall | 
three diſtin kingdoms: We ſee animal Cha. 
founded with the vegetable and mineral ; N = 
itſelf raiſed into the property of a plant, and dh | 


whoſe mp it feeds; and, ſtill later than this, 
even w 
declared a vegetable, 
The microſcope has led to the diſcovery of many of our c 
improvements, nor are we to reproach the old naturalfh n a 
the ignorance of theſe, ſo much as thoſe whoſe dude ot 
the deviſing thoſe inſtruments of information. The »; l 
ſcope, however, ſerves but rarely to the diſcovery of — 
in bodies; its object is their ſorms, but, whilſt it 51 . 
theſe, it is the aſſiſtant of uſeful knowlege, and, while #1. 
to a diſcovery of a thouſand wonders in the works G h 
hand Who created ourſelves, as well as the objects of our 1. 
miration, it at once improves the faculties, and en on 
comprehenſion. It gives a thouſand new ſources of praik 
the ſupreme Being, and, whilſt it pleaſes the imagination wi 
the unbounded treaſures it offers to the view, renden the 
whole life one continued act of adoration. : 
This, if we deſcend to the particulars of the preſent fr! 
addition to the ſtores of Natural knowledge, is all it ha 
claim ; but a mind, conſcious of the benefts that may ens 
from the whole of a ſcience, and eager in its true ger 
would not ſtop into the moſt diſtant tract of its territrſs 
without a ſenſe of the magnificence of the whole. Hill: 09. 
NATURAL Philaſopty, or phyſics, that ſcience which akin 
the powers of nature, the properties of natural bodies, 24 
their mutual action on one another. 
NATURAL Magic, that which only makes uſe of natural ca 
NATURAL, in heraldry, is uſed where animals, fruits, fowes, 
&c. are blazoned * their natural colours. 
NATURAL Harmony, tflat produced by the natural and een 
chords of the mode, 
NATURAL Note, in muſic, that note which ſtands in conti 
diſtinction to flat and ſharp notes, which are called artifcia. 
Na Trunk Al, alſo denotes ſomething that immediately comes cn 
of the hands of nature, in oppoſition to artificial or factive:, 
which is wrought by art, 
NATURALIST, a perſon verſed in the ſtudy of nat 
eſpecially metals, minerals, ſtones, vegetables, animals, &. 
NATURALIZA'TION, in law, the act of enfranchiling a 
alien; that is, putting him into the condition of a fm 
born ſubject, and intitling him to the privileges delong!t; 
thereto. 
In France this is the king's prerogative. In England it is cor 
by act of parliament. 
Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots need not any naturalization a 
France, being reputed as natives, 
NA“TURALS, res naturales, in phyſic, that degree of 
and ftrength, with the cauſes and effects of each that rem 
in 8 animal, in contradiſtinction to non- naturas. 
NATURE, natura, ſometimes denotes the ſyſtem of mache 
of the univerſe. In a more confined ſenſe it is appt " 
each kind of being, created and uncreated, {pintu 
corporeal, In a ſtill more reſtrained ſenſe it denote © 
eſſence or quiddity of a thing. But more particularly ! © 
uſed for the eſtabliſhed order of material things, 0! that * 
catenation of cauſes and effects which God has eſtabliſbec 5 
the parts of his creation, 
NATURF, again, in phyſic, is taken for an aggreg® 
belonging to any body, eſpecially a living one. 1 
NATURE, is {till more ſtrictly uſed for the action of provi”. 
or that ſpiritual power which is diffuſed throughout * 
ation, and moves and acts in all bodies, giving them . 
properties: This, Mr. Boyle ſays, is no other chan | 1150 
ſelf, acting according to certain laws he himſelf bas of he 
This ſeems pretty agreeable to the opinion of mn” 4 
ancients, who made nature the 7 v, the God ct 
verſe, who preſides over and governs all thing. ez 


g — vn 
The ancient heathens hereby underſtand ſome dim: * — 4 


te of pow I 


0 
mes 
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acts continually throughout the univerſe; 
og Ga. with the . of the anima mundi. 
ch dan ile, which the Peripatetics called Nature, they 
This princip A neceſſarily, and was therefore deſtitute of 
ſuppoſed ” ur liberty. And thus alſo the Stoics conceived it; 
manlelff pings muſt be dragged away by the invariable or- 
ſo that hin 4 nature and inevitable neceſſity. 
der of 4 action of Nature, it means no more than that 
As to. of act on one another agreeably to the general laws 
the bote 2 nich the Creator has eſtabliſhed ; but the 
of iſe of bodies would, perhaps, better expreſs what is 
— meant by Nature. ; FO 
Mr, Boyle diſtinguiſhes between general and particular 
Nature. is the aggregate of the bodies that conſti- 
General 2 old * its preſent Gate, conſidered as a principle 
_ 15 they both act and ſuffer, according to the laws of 
3 refcribed by the anthor of things. 
rr ATURE of any individual, the general Nature ap- 
P articular diſtin& portion of the univerſe, or a convention of 
lied ade properties, as magnitude, figure, local motion, 
2 I parts ſufficient to conſtitute the particular ſpecies to 
mY particular body they make up, 
NATURE. See Laws of Nature. 
Low A in proſody ; a ſyllable is ſaid to be long or ſhort by 
* "when it is ſo independently of any rule of grammar, 
V AL ſomething relating to ſhipping, or navigation. 
Ne: non, corona navalis, in antiquity, a crown conferred, 
qe 2 the Romans, on perſons who, in ſea engagements, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. N 
Though A. Gellius fa s, in neral, the Naval crown was 
adomned with prows of ſhips, Lipſius diſtinguiſhes two kinds; 
the firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the common ſoldiers ; 
the other roſtrated, and only given to generals, or admirals, 
who had gained ſome important victory at fea, 
NAVE * pronaes, cella, in architecture, the body of a church, 
reaching from the rail of the choir to the principal door. 


rd is derived from ae, a temple, or rather from navis, 
5 * tip, as the vault or roof of a church reſembles a ſhip. 


iſhioners are obliged to repair the Nave. 
Vit. umbilicus, in anatomy. See UMBILICUS, : ; 
NAVICULARE * Os, naviforme, er or ſcaphoides, in 
anatomy, a bone in the foot, See F OT. 


* The word is derived from navis, a ſhip ; becauſe it bears ſome 
reſemblance thereto, and hence its other names, 


'AVIGA/TION, navigatio, the art, or act of conducting a ſhip 

mw the wide and andes ocean, the ſafeſt, ſhorteſt, and 
moſt commodious way. See SAILING. 3 
This word, in its full latitude, comprizes the art of building 
ſhips, the loading of ſhips, and the Empire Fac through 
the ſea, which laſt is more peculiarly called Navigation, or 
Giling ; fo that it is either common or proper. 

Come NaviGATION, or coaſting, where the veſſel is ſeldom 
out of ſight of land, or reach of ſounding. In this an ac- 
quaintance with the coaſts, compaſs, and ſounding line are 
ſufficient. ; 

Prijer NAVIGATION, where the voyage is out in the main 
ocean, 

Here, beſides the former requiſites, it is neceſſary to know 
the-uſe of Mercator's chart, azimuth and amplitude, com- 
paſſes, log: line, quadrant, foreſtaffs, &c. for celeſtial obſer- 
vations, 
Navigation turns principally on four things, two of which 
being known, the other two are eaſily found from them by 
the tables, ſcales, and charts. 
The four things are the difference of latitude, difference of 
longitude, the reckoning or diſtance run, and the courſe or 
umb failed on. 4 
The latitudes are eaſily found, and with ſufficient accuracy. 
The courſe and diftance are had by the log- line, or dead 
Ieckoning, and the compaſs. * 4 
There is nothing wanting to the perfection of Navigation, 
but to determine the longitude « Towards which many fruit- 
leß attempts have been made by the mathematicians of all 
ges. See LONGITUDE. x 
ne Pheenicians, eſpecially thoſe of Tyre, are repreſented in 
biſtory as the firſt navigators. Tyre whoſe immenſe riches 
and power are repreſented in ſuch lofty terms, both in ſacred 
and profane authors, being deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, 
it: Navigation was transferred to Alexandria by the conqueror : 
Aud thus aroſe the Navigation of the Egyptians, which was 
dterwards ſo cultivated by the Ptolemy's, that Tyre and 
Carthage, which laſt was ſubdued by the Romans, were quite 
torgot. 
Ab length Alexandria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre and 
Carthage, being ſurprized by the Saracens, who, in ſpite of 
lcraclius, over-run the northern coaſts of Africa, &c. ſo that 
exandria has ever ſince been in a declining ſtate. 


Upon the fall of the Roman empire, the more brave among 
the Franks in Gaul, the Goths in Spain, and the Lombards 
a Itily, were no ſooner ſettled, than they began to learn 
he advantage of Navigation and commerce, and the methods 


mans ging them, from the people they had ſubdued ; and in 
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a little time ſome of them became able to give new inſtruc- 
tions for its advantage. 

The people of Italy, and particularly thoſe of Venice and 
Genoa, were the firſt reſtorers of Navigation and commerce 
to the marſhy iſlands in the bottom of the Adriatic ; the 
Veneti who inhabited along the coaſts of that gulph, re- 
tired, when Alaric, king of the Goths, and afterwards Attila, 

BY the Huns, ravaged Italy. 

Each of the 72 iſlands of the Archipelago continued a long 
time under its reſpective maſters, as a diſtin common- 
wealth, till, the commerce becoming conſiderable, they began 
to think of uniting into a body: And it was this union firſt 
begun in the 6th century, but not completed till the Sth, 
that laid the foundation of the future grandeur of the Ve- 
netians. 

From the time of this union the fleets of merchantmen were 
ſent to all the parts of the Mediterranean, and at laſt to Grand 
Cairo, a city built by the Saracens on the eaſtern banks of 
the Nile. 

Thus they flouriſhed till the famous league of Cambray in 
1508, when a number of jealous princes conſpired to their 
ruin; which was the more eaſily effected by the Portugueſe 
getting one part of the Eaſt-India commerce, and the French 
another. 

Genoa, which had applied to Navigation at the ſame time 
with Venice, diſputed with it the empire of the ſea. Jealouſy 
ſoon began to break out, and, the two republics coming to 
blows, it was three centuries almoſt continual war, before the 
ſuperiority was aſcertained; when, towards the end of the 14th 
century, the fatal battle of Chioza ended the noble ſtrife ; the 
Genoeſe, who till then had uſually the advantage, having 
now loſt all ; and the Venetians ſecured to themſelves the em- 
pire of the ſea, and ſuperiority in commerce. 

About the ſame time that Navigation was retrieved in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, a new ſociety of merchants was 
formed in the north, who framed a new ſcheme of laws for 
the regulation of commerce, called, till, the uſages and 
cuſtoms of the ſea, | 

This ſociety is that famous league of the HANSE ; which ſee. 
In examining the reaſons of commerce paſling ſucceſlively 
from the Venetians, Genoeſe, and hanſe-towns, to the Por- 
tugueſe and Spaniards; and from thoſe again to the Engliſh 
and Dutch ; it may be eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that the re- 
lation betwixt commerce and Navigation, or rather their 
union, is ſo intimate, that the fall of the one inevitably draws 
after it that of the other, 

Hence ſo many laws, &c. for its regulation; and particularly 
that celebrated act of Navigation in England, which is the 
ſtanding rule, not only of the Engliſh among themſelves, but 
alſo of other nations with whom they traffic. 

Till this act, all nations were at liberty to import into Eng- 
land all kinds of merchandizes, and that on their own bot- 
tom. But Cromwell particularly paſſed an act, prohibiting 
the Dutch from importing any merchandizes, except thoſe of 
their own growth, which were very few. 

The firſt parliament of Charles II, after the reſtoration, 
paſſed an act, bearing date from the firſt of December 1660, 
for the encouraging and increaſing of ſhipping and Navi- 
gation, which ſtill ſubſiſts in its full latitude and vigour, See 
12 Car, II. c. 18. and 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 11. 

NAUMA'CHIA *, in antiquity, a ſpectacle among the Ro- 
mans, repreſenting a ſea-fight, as alſo the place where it 
was exhibited. 

The word is Greek, and derived from the Greek »a5;, a ſhip, 
and MANN, a fight. 

NAU7SEA *®, in medicine, properly denotes the ſickneſs people 
perceive, when on board a ſhip: it likewiſe is applied to all 
propenſities to vomit, 

* The word is Greek vavoia, which is derived from g 
a ſhip; becauſe people at the beginning of a voyage are liable 
to retching. 

Boerhaave defines it to be a retrograde 22 motion of 
the muſcular fibres of the œſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſ- 
tines, attended with convulſions of the abdominal muſcles 
and ſeptum tranſverſum. 5 

NAU/TICAL Planiſphere, in navigation, a deſcription of the 
terreſtrial globe upon a plane, for the uſe of ſailors. 

NAU'TICUS Miſculus, in anatomy, the ſame with TIBIALIS 

ofticus ; which ſee. ; > 

NAU/TILUS *, in natural hiſtory, a kind of turbinated ſea- 
ſhell, of a compreſſed figure, having the volute hid within 
the body, frequently dug up at land, and often found petrified, 

ft is ſo called from a teſtaceous animal, whoſe habitation it 
Was, 

NA'VY, the ſame with FLEET, which ſee. : 

The direction of the Navy royal of England is in ſeven com- 
miſſioners, who are called * 1 the admiralty, there be- 
ing at preſent no lord high admiral. 

n times the ki of England commanded the fleets 
in perſon, and as early as king Arthur the fovereignty of the 
ſeas was aſſeſſed, his ſucceſſor to this very day claiming 
and maintaining the ſame privilege of all nations, 

Principal Officers of the Navy are tour, viz. The treaſurer, who 


| is to receive money out of the Exchequer, and pay all the 
charges 


N E C 
charges of the Navy, by warrant from the commiſſioners of 


the admiralty; his ſalary is 20004. a year: The comptroller, 
who attends and comptrolls all payments of wages, is to know 


the rates of ſtores, to examine and audit all accounts, &c. | 


his ſalary is 5004 Surveyor, who is to inſpect the ſtate of 
Rores, ſee 
ſwains, &c. with the ſtores they require, and at the end of 
each voyage to ſtate and audit accounts; his falary is alſo 
Foo 1, Clerk of the acts, whoſe buſineſs is to record all orders, 
contracts, bills, warrants, &c. his ſalary is 5007. 

Commiſſioners of the Navy are five, who have each 500 l. a year 
falary, The firſt executes that part of the comptroller's 
duty which relates to the victuallers accounts; the ſecond 


another part of the ſaid comptroller's ws, relating to the | 


accounts of the ſtorekeepers of the yard. e third has the 
direction of the Navy at Portſmouth; the fourth has the ſame 
at Chatham, and the fifth the ſame at Plymouth. 
The victualling of the Navy was formerly by conttact; but 
now it is under ſeyen commiſſioners, who keep their office on 
Tower-hill. 
The principal officers and commiſſioners hold their places by 
patent under the great ſeal: And all the under officers in the 
ſeveral yards, and on board his majeſty's ſhips, hold their 
aces by warrant from the admiralty. | 
he expences of a Navy in time of peace, and when in har- 
bour, amounts to almoſt 1 30, ooo J. per annum: Beſides all 
charges of building ſhips, ſetting forth fleets, &c. which in 
the war only with Algiers amounted to 300,000 J. ſuppoſing 
there were 6000 men employed, at 41. per month each man, 
including all charges. 
The number of ſhips and veſſels in the Navy at preſent, 
namely, in 1752, is 5 firſt rates, 11 ſecond rates, 38 third 
rates, 58 fourth rates, 41 fifth rates, 48 ſixth rates, 13 
bomb-ketches, 42 ſloops, 8 yachts, 22 fireſhips, and 14 
ſhips broken up and rebuilding ſince the war; beſides a great 
number of tenders, tranſports, and armed veſſels, &c. In 
the year 1710 Q. Anne's Navy was much ſuperior to this 
in number: And Q, Elizabeth kept up no mean fleet, all the 
captains, but one private gentleman, being lords and knights. 

NE admittas, a writ directed to the biſhop, in behalf of the 
plaintiff, or defendant, in a cauſe where a quare impedit or 
aſſize of darrein preſentment, is depending; when either party 
fears that the biſhop will admit the other's clerk, during the 
depending of the ſuit between them. 

NEA'LING, or annealing, the preparing of ſeveral matters by 
heating or baking in an oven, on the open fire, &c. 

Nx ALINx G of Glaſs, the baking of glaſs to harden and give it 
the proper conſiſtence. This is done in a kind of tower, 
called the leer, built over the melting furnace. 

NEALING of Steel, heating it to a blood red heat, and then let- 
ting it cool gently of itſelf, in order to make it the ſoſter for 
engraving or punching upon it. 

NEAP, or NRET Tides, thoſe tides which happen when the 
moon is in the firſt and laſt quarters, being low tides in re- 
ſpect of the ſpring tides. 

NEAT, net weight, the weight of a commodity clear of the 
caſk, bag, and even filth. See TARE. 

Near, net, in commerce, any thing pure and unadulterated. 

NE'BULOUS, cloudy, is applied to certain of the fixed ſtars, 


which ſhew a dim hazy light, being leſs than thoſe of the 


ſixth magnitude, and ſcarce viſible to the naked eye. Thro' 
a moderate teleſcope theſe ſtars appear to be congerieſes of 
ſeveral little ſtars. : 

In the Nebulous ftar of Orion are reckoned 21. Father le 
Compte adds, that in the Pleiades are 40; 12 in the ſtar in 
the middle of Orion's ſword ; in the extent of 2” of the ſame 
conſtellation 500; and 2500 in the whole conſtellation. 
In the Nebulous ſtar Præſepe, in the breaſt of Cancer, there 
are reckoned 36 little ſtars, 3 of which Mr. Flamſteed gives 
us in his catalogue. 

NE'BULY, pes uh in heraldry, when a coat is charged with 
ſeveral little figures, like clouds running into one another ; or 
when the outline of a border, ordinary, &c. is indented, as 
in plate XLIV. fig. 6. 

NECE'SSITY, whatever is done by a neceſſary cauſe or irre- 
ſiſtible power: And fo ſtands oppoſed to liberty. 

Simplicius, after Plato and Epictetus, diſtinguiſhes two kinds 
of neceſſity ; the one violent or coactive, which is oppoſite to 
liberty; the other ſpontaneous or voluntary, which is very 
conſiſtent therewith ; the latter being that which neceſſitates 
2 things to act according to their nature, as are connate to 
them. 

The ſchools diſtinguiſh a phyſical Neceſſity, a moral Neceſſity, 
a ſimple abſolute Neceſſity, and a relative one. 

Phyſical NECESSITY, or natural impotence, the want of a prin- 
ciple, or natural means neceſſary to act. 

Moral NECESSITY, is only a great difficulty, ariſing from a 
long habit, ſtrong inclination, or violent paſſion. 

Simple NECESSITY, that which has no dependence on any par- 
ticular ſituation of things, but is found every-where, and in 
all the circumſtances in which the agent can be ſuppoſed. 

Relative NECESSITY, that which places a man in a real incapa- 
City of acting, or not acting, in thoſe circumſtances he is found 
in; though in other circumſtances he might act or not act. 


wants ſupplied, to eſtimate repairs, charge boat- | 
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NECK, cervix, in anatomy. See CERVIX, 
The Neck contains the larynx, a part of the 
pharynx, a part of the œſophagus, the muſe ts 
ſterno-maſtoidzi, ſterno-hyoidai, thyro-hyoidæl. de 
dei, ſplenicus, complexus, the muſculi vertebyl, My. 
lie upon the firſt ſeven vertebrg and a portion of — wg 
inalis. | Tal, 
he arteries which go to the Neck ate the caro, 
neral, the carotides externæ, the carotides intern n N. 
brales and cervicales. Un 
The _ to the Neck are the venæ jugular 
eneral, the jugulares externæ and internæ z a 
8 —— 
The nerves diſtributed to the Neck are the png, 
minimi, or portio dura of the auditory neryes ; Fai 
pathetici medii, the 8th pair, the acceſſorii of the Sth 1 
the gth pair, the ſuboccipitales or 10th pair, the * Par, 
vical pairs, and the ſympathetici maximi. i bw eng. 
The Necks of quadrupeds, Mr. Derham obſerves 
nerally equal to the length of their legs, in order to hs 
ground for their food, without ſtooping the body. 4 Py 
the Necks of graminivorous quadrupeds is a ftrong wag * 
aponeuroſis or ligament, traced from the head to the 
of the back, that enables them to hold down the "harp, 
- out pain or labour, "Y 
NECRO/LOGY *, neerologium, calendar or Obituary, in 
tiquity, a book kept in churches, &c. containing the Ser 
factors names, times of their death, &c. q 


The word is formed of the Greek uf, dead, and x; :: 
courſe. , 
NECRO'MANCY V that particular branch of the maxi 
which conſiſts in conſulting the dead, by going to their — 
in the night-time and muttering certain words, that to 
might have communion with them by dreams or by thei 2; 
pearing to them, * 
The word is formed of the Greek wg, dead, and ww. 
divination. K 
NECROYSIS, ſderatio, ſphacelus, in medicine, 2 mort 
of any part. Tor A 6am. 
NE'CT AR, among the poets, the drink of the fabulous tein 
of the heathen. | 
NEEDLE, an inſtrument too well known to need a det 
Chirurgeons NEEDLES. There are many cafes where the ae 
Needles is highly neceſſary; in ſome of which a cure can 
be completed without them, as in penetrating wounds dt tte 
belly and in divided tendons, particularly the tendo Achill. 
In amputations they are found much preferable to the 2% 
cautery, and in the operations of the aneuriſm, buboncct!, 
lithotomy, &c. they very much forward the cure; and n 
cataract and hair-lip the cure is wholly performed by then, 
Theſe Needles are of different figures and ſizes, being ſtraight 
crooked, flat, very ſharp, and made of well tempered mer, 
Thoſe uſed in the hair-lip Mr. Sharp would have tire 
fourths of their length filver, and the part towards the pout 
of ſteel, the filver pin being not fo offenſive to à wound z 1 
braſs or ſteel one. 
Thoſe ufed in the cataract, the hair-lip, for ſetons, and ge. 
nerally for the ſuture of tendons, and for ſewing up (al 
bodies, muſt be ſtraight. In amputations and all ate 
wounds the crooked fort are uſed. 
Great care ſhould be taken, ſays Mr. Sharp, to give theſe Net 
dles a due temper. It is of great importance to give them tie 
form of a circle, which makes them paſs much more ted 
round any veſſel, and in taking up veſſels at the bottom d 
deep wound. The convex ſurface of the Needle is fiat, 20 
its edges are ſharp; its concave ſide is compoſed of two ſa. 
faces, riſing from the edges of the Needle, and meeting u 
ridge. This eminence of the ſubſtance of the Needle on A 
inſide ſtrengthens it very much, but it is flat towards the eie. 
Magnetical NEEDLE, in navigation, a Needle touched with 
loadſtone and ſuſtained on a center, upon which playing a 
liberty, it is directed to certain points in or under the honz% 
Almoſt all the compaſſes uſed on board merchant-ſhips ute 
their Needles formed of two pieces of ſtee] wire, each ci _ 
is bent in the middle, ſo as to form an obtuſe angle; and yy 
ends, being applied together, make an acute one; ſo that 
the whole repreſents the form of a lozenge ; in the cents n 
which, and of the card, is placed the braſs cap. Now, n 
you examine a number of theſe cards, you will rarely, fe 
find them all in the fame direction, but they will al 1 
more or leſs, not only with regard to the true direction, * 
from one another. MY 
Theſe irregularities are owing to the ſtructure of the Nee the 
for the wires of which it is compoſed are only hardened oe 
ends ; now, if theſe ends are not equally hard, or if on 
be hardened up higher than the other, when they comb 
put together, in fixing them to the card, that end * * 
hardeſt will deſtroy much of the virtue of the ont f. 
which means the hardeſt end will have the moſt pow! 4 
recting the card, and, conſequently, make it Vary —_ a 
own direction. And, as the wires are diſpoſed in the! ** 


; „ that the! 
a lozenge, theſe cards can have but little force, ” of ſeven! | 


will often, when drawn aſide, ſtand at the diſtanc coed 
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either ſide the point from hence they are drawn; 


«df 2 etical bodies receive an additional ſtrength by be- 


mn pla in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and act 
perten 


ſore, u two of the parallel ſides of the lozenge will con- 


| | than before, with the earth's magnetiſm; 
ſpire 2 will be leſs in that direction: by which 
« the two firſt ſides will much impede its return 

1 the two latter will have that impediment to overcome, as 

i", .c the friction, by their own force alone. 

well Ne edle uſed on the men of war, and ſome of the 

The ine {hips, are made of one piece of ſteel, of a 

larger trading Ps, 

fing temper, and are broad towards the ends, but tapering 

">. the middle, where a hole is made to receive the cap. 

At the ends they JT in an ages __ leſs, ac- 

the ſkill, or fan e workman. 

Needles, though ue — to the other, are, how- 
erer, far from being per ect; for every Needle of this form 
bach fx poles inſtead of two, 'one at each end, two where it 
decomes taperings and two at the hole in the middle; this is 
wing to their ſhape, for, the middle part being very ſlender, 
4 has not ſubſtance- enough to cond the magnetic ſtream 
5 through, from one end to the other : all theſe poles ap- 
3 very diſtinctly, when examined with a glaſs that is 
forinkled over with magnetic ſand. This circumſtance, how- 
ever, does not hinder the Needle from pointing true; but as 
* has leſs force to move the card, than when the magnetic 
8:eam moves in large curves ſrom one end to the other, it is 
certainly an imperfection. 
A Needle that is quite ſtraight, and ſquare at the ends, has 
deen found to have only two poles, but, about the hole in 
the middle, the curves are a little confuſed. Theſe, after 
vibrating a long time, will — point exactly in the ſame 
Gteckon; and, if drawn never fo little on one ſide, will re- 
turn to it again, without any ſenſible difference. We may 
therefore conclude, that a regular parallelopiped is the beſt 
form for a Needle, as well as the ſumpleſt, the holes for the 
cars being as ſmall as poſſible. 
And, 2s the weight ſhould be removed to the greateſt di- 
ſance from the center of motion, a circle of braſs, of the 
fame diameter of the card, may be added, which will ſerve 
alſo to ſupport the card, which may then be made of thin 
paper, without any thing to ſtiffen it. This ring being fixed 
below the card, and the Needle above it, the center of gra- 
rity is placed low enough to admit of the cap being put un- 
cer the Needle, whereby the hole in the Needle becomes 
unneceſſary. 

In order to render the above inſtructions more plain and eaſy 

to be underſtood, we have given a view of the ſeveral parts 

(clue XLIH.) where fig. 22. is the card with the Needle 
fixed upon it, being one third of the diameter of the real 

card. 

Ig. 23. 15 a perſpective view of the backſide of the card, 
where A, B repreſents the turning down of the braſs edge, C 
the under part of the cap. D and E two ſliding weights to 
_ the * — G two ſcrews that 2 the braſs 
elge, Kc. to the Needle. 
ir. 21. Is the pedeſtal that ſupports the card, containing a 
lewing-needle, fixed in two ſmall grooves to receive it, by 
means of the collet C, in the manner of a port-crayon. 
AD, 2 * is 1 into an octagon, that it may be the 
mare eaſily unſcrewed. 

NEFA'STUS, among the ancient Romans, was applied to a 
Gy wherein it was not allowed to adminiſter juſtice or hold 
1 — diſtinguiſhed in the calendar by the letter N or 

e. Nelaltus primo, as when only the firſt part of the day 
ws Nefaſtus. 

WG TIN, in logie, an act whereby the mind affirms one 

19 to be different from another, as, the ſou] is not matter. 
ECATIVE Terms, in logic, ſuch terms as imply denial, as 
in Engliſh, Latin, or Greck, the prepoſitions un, im, in, 
a, 2, an, and the termination leſs, denote a negation. 
Theſe are oppoſed to poſitive. 

Our words and ideas are ſo unhappily linked together, that 
we can never know which are poſitive ideas and which are 
Vegative, by the word that is uſed to expreſs them; for ſome 
= terms denote a Negative idea, as dead; and there are 
2 | Sportal _ Negative terms invented to ſignify the ſame 
10 5 _ as unhappy and miſerable. To this may 
5 12 5 that there are ſome words which are Negative 

55 * language, but ſeem poſitive to an Engliſhman, 
. 
oy 8 whether any idea be Negative 
ds ther it primarily implies the abſence 
. poſitive being, or mode of being; if ſo, then it is a 
mY idea; otherwiſe it is a poſitive one. Matt“ s Logic. 
dne : Kc. ſay a Negative cannot be proved but by con- 

Re, n.2 75 an afñrmative 

. Fe raitres, ſuch laws whereby certain perſons are 


excluded fr 3 f 1 
tom honours, dignities, &c. without inflicting any 
RE Paine nm — 
Neg sTIV E 8 3 f 
s — 8 * — * * SH 2 
ee Rr ery in algebra, thoſe quantities which are 
IM the ten — or minus, and which are ſuppoſed to 


leſs vigorouſly, when turned out of it. Where- | ' 
125 kind of Needles are drawn aſide from their | 


Theſe | 


_* 


| beleſs than dotlung. Theſe are the effects of poſitive 

N18 where poſitive end, Negative begin. | rem 
EGATIVE pregnant, in law, a Negative which implies an 
athrm@ive, as. when, a man being impleaded to have 

done any thing in any place, he denies it in the manner 

and form as it is declared, which implies that he did it in 
ſome fort. | 

NE'GRO's, blacks, mers, a kind of faves brought from Guinea, 
and other parts of Africa, and ſent into the colonies of America 

| to cultivate ſugar, tobacco, indigo, &c. and to dig in the 
mines of Peru, or Mexico, 

| This commerce is particularly carried on by the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Spaniards, and Portugueze. 

The Spaniards were formerly furniſhed with Negro's by the 

| Company of the Grilles at Genoa ; ſince by the Aſſiento in 

France, and ſince the peace of Utrecht by the Englith South- 

Sea company, 2 | 

The beſt Negro's are thoſe from Cape Verd, Angola, Senegal, 

the kingdoms of Fvloſtes, Galland, Damel, and the river 

Gambia, &c. 

There are various ways of procuring Negro's. Some to avoid 

ſtarving ſell themſelves, wives and children, to their great men ; 

others are made priſoners in war, and great numbers ſeized in 
excurſions, made for that very purpoſe by the petty princes, 
upon one another's territories, 

The Negro's frequently furprize one another, dragging and 

ſelling them to the European veſſels, while at anchor; which 

practice is uſed by a ſon towards his father and mother, and 
by a father towards his own children, for a few bottles of 
brandy and a bar of iron. 

The only ſure means to alleviate the erief of theſe poor 

creatures, when on board, and conſequently preſerve them, 

is to have ſome mufical inſtrument play to them. But 

— exceſſive love for their country abates, as they get farther 

At their arrival in the colonies each Negro is ſold ſor thirty-ſix 

or forty pounds, and theſe make the chief riches of the in- 

habitants of the colonies, &c. 

NE injuſie vexes, in law, a writ for a tenant againſt the lord, 

forbidding him to diſtrain on the tenant, who formerly pre- 

| _Judiced himſelf by paying, &c. more than he needed, 

NEME AN Games, in antiquity, one of the four great games 
celebrated among the Greeks at Nemea, a village and grove 

between the cities Clconæ and Phlius, and that every third 

year, upon the 12th of the Corinthian month panemos, 
the ſame with the Athenian boedromion. The exerciſes 
were chariot races, and all the parts of the pentathlum. The 
judges were choſen out of Corinth, Argos, and Cleonæ, and 
dreſſed in black, as theſe games were a funeral ſolemnity, in- 
ſtituted in memory of Opheltes, otherwiſe Archemorus, who 
was ſlain by a ſerpent. Others think that theſe games were 
inſtituted by Hercules, after his victory over the Nemean 
lion, in honour of Jupiter. The victors were crowned with 
parſley or ſmallage, which were herbs uſed at ſunerals, 

NE'MINE contradicente, denotes the carrying of any matter 
4g the univerſal conſent of all the members of a court, 

© 

NE'NIA *, nænia, in antiquity, a ſuneral ſong ſung to the 
muſic of flutes by the præficæ. Nania alſo denoted the 
goddeſs of tears and tunerals, 

The word is derived from the Greek mar, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 

NEOME/NIA, in chronology, &c. denotes a feilival kept at 
every new moon, particularly among the Jews. 

NEPENTHE *, nepenthes, in antiquity, a magic portion, 
whereby perſons forgot all their pains and misfortunes, 

* The word is Greek »nxa94; and formed of m, importing negation 
or without, and 7-459-, ſorrow. 
This was the juice of ſome plant, which is now unknown, 

NE/PIER's, or NArIxR's Bones, an inſtrument invented by. 
J. Nepier, Baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, whereby the 
multiplication and diviſion of large numbers are much faci- 
litated. 

Conftruftion of NEPIER's Bones. Suppoſe the common table of 
multiplication to be made upon a plate of metal, ivory, wood, 
or paſteboard, and then conceive the ſeveral columns (ſtand- 
ing downwards from the digits on the head) to be cut aſunder, 
and theſe are what we call Nepier's rods of multiplication, 
But then there muſt be a good number of each ; for, as many 
times as any figure is in the multiplicand, ſo many rods of 
that ſpecies (i. e. with that figure on the top of it) muſt we 
have, though fix rods of each ſpecies will be ſufficient for 
any example in common affairs, There muſt alſo be as 
many rods of o's. But, before we explain the way of uſing 
theſe rods, there is another thing to be known, viz, T hat 
the figures in every rod are written in an order different 
from that in the table. Thus the little ſquare ſpace of diviſion, 
in which the ſeveral products of every column are written, is 
divided into two parts by a line a- croſs, from the upper angle 
on the right to the lower on the leſt; and, if the product is a 
digit, it is ſet in the lower diviſion ; if it has two places, the 
firſt is ſet in the lower, and the ſecond in the upper diviſion; 
but the ſpace on the top is not divided. Alſo, there is a 
rod of digits not divided, which is called the index-rod 
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and of theſe we need but one ſingle rood. See the figure of 
all the different rods, and the index ſeparate from one another, 
| e XLIV. . 7. ns | 
Ae ly . Bones. Lay down firſt the index. rod; | 
on the right, ſet a rod on whoſe top is the next figure of the 
multiplicand; and ſo on in order to the firſt figure: Then is 
r multiplicand * ſor all the nine digits; for, in the 
ſame line of ſquares ſtanding againſt every 
dex-rod, you — the — of that figure, and therefore 
you have no more to do but transfer the products and ſum 
them. uE $1 
But, in taking out theſe products from the rods, the order in 
which the figures ſtand obliges you to a very eaſy-and ſmall 
addition: Thus begin to take out the figure in the lower 
part (or units place) of the ſquare in the firſt rod on the right; 
add the figure in the upper part of this rod to that in the 
lower part of the next, and ſo on; which may be done, as 


faſt as you can look upon them. To make this practice as 
clear as poſſible, take this example: | 

, 4 1 4 2 f 5 EXAMPLE. 
2 2 8 2 > 2 Multiply 4768 by 385. 
= 5 Vo 128 A. 8 

d f Fa 

5 4 2 2 8 24 72 ber — — 23840 
8 | 
- 5 2 Io SA 3; Again& 8 this num- 81 
IPs” | 4-4) "4 brodturygyrramery batt 
3 6 . 1 g — #6 OP 
4 / BLOV216 Total product, 1835680 
8 1221261281 

» A *. A, 
E| 9 1251954 


To make the uſe of the rods yet more regular and eaſy, they 
are kept in a flat ſquare box, whoſe breadth is that of ten 
rods, and the length that of one rod; as thick as to hold fix 
(or as many rods as you pleaſe) ; the capacity of the box be- 
ing divided into ten cells, for the different ſpecies of rods. 
When the rods are put up in the box (each ſpecies in its own 
ſhell diſtinguiſhed by the firſt figure of the rod ſet before it 
on the face of the box near the top) as much of every rod 
ſtands without the box as ſhews the firſt figure of the rod ; 
alſo on one of the flat ſides, without and near the edge upon 
the left hand, the index-rod is fixed; and along the foot there 
is a ſmall ledget, ſo that the rods, when applied, are laid 
upon this ſide, and ſupported by the ledget; which makes 
the practice very eaſy. But, in caſe the multiplicand ſhould 
have more than nine places, the upper face of the box may 
be made broader. 
Some make the rods with four different faces, 
each, for different purpoſes. 

Diviſian by NeerteR's Bones. — Tabulate your diviſor ; then you 
have it multiplied by all the digits, out of which you may 
chuſe ſuch convenient products as will be next leis to the 

. Hgures in the dividend, and ſubſcribe the index anſwering to 
the quotient; and ſo continually, till the work is done. 
Thus 2179788, divided by 6123, gives in the quotient 356. 
Having tabulated the diviſor 0123, then I ſee that 6123 can- 

not be had in 2179; therefore I take five places, and on the 
rods find a number that is equal or next leſs to 21797, which 
is 18369, that is, three times the diviſor : I ſet 3 in the 

' quotient, and ſubtract 18369 from the figures above, there 
reſts 3428; to which I add 8, the next figure of the divi- 

dend, and ſeek again on the rods for it, or the next leſs, 
which I find to be 5 times; I ſet hve in the quotient, and 
ſubtract 30615 from 34288, reſts 3673; to which I add 8, 
the laſt figure in the dividend, and, finding it to be 6 times 
the diviſor, ſet 6 in the quotient. 


6123) 2179738 ( 356 


and figures on 


18369 


24288 
30615 


36738 
36738 
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Of the extraction rocts by the reds. 


For the eaſy and expeditious performance of which, there are 
two rods on purpoſe; one tor the ſquare, and another for the 
cube. 
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As, ſuppoſe that of 571536. 
h other figure, beginning with the 1.8 


571536 (736 
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136) 9036 
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2. Take the rod, called the ſquare rod, and ſet it 64 
dex, and feek for the figures of the firſt prick (69) 6 
49 the neareſt, ſet 7 in the quotient, and ſubtrati 50 fac 
57, there reſts 8. #9 kg 
3. To the remainder (8) add the next two figures to th 
prick (15) makes 815. r 
4. Double the quotient 7, viz. 14, which tabulate 
the index and the ſquare rod each time after the Wo. 

them upon the rods for the next leſs or equal number „ 
figures 815, which I find to be 725, that is, five time. Yr 
in the quotient, and after the diviſor ; then multiply nd ; 3 
tract, and to the remainder add the two places to fl. 
point 36. I 
5. Double the quotient 75, which is 150; this ſet by... 
the index and the ſquare rod, and work as beſore ay wn 
find the root to be 7 56. — 
If your root be not perfect, but ſomething remains he . 
laf ſubtraction, add a cypher to the ſquare, and procee!, 


To extract the cube root by the rads. 


91733851) 451 
64 


48) 27733 


24125 
300 


6075) 608851 


607501 
608851 


1. Point every third figure from the laſt, ſet the cube ny 
to the index; ſeek the next leſs cube on the rod, which » 
the foregoing example is 64, that is 4 times; ſet 4 in n 
quote, and ſubtract, reſt 27; to which add the three fu 
to the next point, the ſum is 277 33. | 
2. Square the figure found in the quotient, and triple tx: 
ſquare (and this muſt be done each time for a diviſor) wh 
ſet between the index and the cube rod: Thus here the 4 
the quote, ſquared, gives 16; then tripled is 48, whici 
between the index and the cube rod for a diviſor. | 
3. Seck a quotient (5) which ſet down, and the nunde 
anſwering 24125 place as in the example; but, before jal 
ſubtract, you mult triple the quote 4, which is 12, and mu- 
tiply it by the ſquare of che laſt figure 5, viz. 25; 199 5 
by 12 = 300, which place under 24125, one place cru 
to the left hand, and ſubtract, there reits 608. This wort 
muſt be repeated for each figure in the quotient, wy 
608 and 851 for a reſolvend; ſquare 45, and triple i 
ſquare, it gives 6075 for a new diviſor, which, placed ter 
before the cube rod, ſhews it will be but 1 for the quo 
which anſwers to 607501, which ſet down; and tripline #5 
and multiplying it by i, makes 135: This ſet on ſhort, 3 
ſum will be 608851; ſo that after ſubtraction nothing r 
mains. But, if there remains any thing, add three cyber 
to it, for every decimal place you would have in the 0% 
and proceed as before. 
NEPHA'LIA *, in antiquity, 
the Greeks, called the feaſt of ſober men, becauſe 
offered mead inſtead of wine. 1 
* The word is Greek ng, ſober, which 15 derired £02 
»270w, to be ſober, = 
NE/PHEW *, a brother's or ſiſter's fon, who, according 
civil law, is in the third degree of conſanguinity, au = 
inn to the canon law, in the ſecond, 1 
* The word is French neben, which ſignihes the ſame, rs 
rived from the Latin 27, that originally and propei-z 
a grandſon. 


NEPHRITIC *, nephriticus, ſomething relating to 


27 m1 
. . . * > G1C 
either applied to the diſorders thereot, or the me 
to their cure. 


certain feaſts and ſacrifices amon! 
at them def 
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ö e. a kidney. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of «955, ane 
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; Wd, nun nipbriticum, | ic in natural hiſtory, See 
al. Ws Mret/i. 


el en ax an mullet againſt pains 


4 


Ee, a painful diſeaſe occaſioned by the ſtone or 
kidnies, in whi "* {77 . * * 
JC ˙ͤ from ware, a Kidney, = | 
i dnies labour may be 
n pungent pain of the part where the 
known lie ; from an acute continual fever; from the ſmall 
bony of utine which is deep-coloured, or, in the height of 
4 aqueous ; the ſtupor of the adjacent leg; the pain 
the * contiguous teſticle ; pain of the ilium; the 
of wee ef bile, and continual eructations. 
zac oflammagion is cured, when nature is benign, and the 
— * 0 favourable, firſt, by reſolution ; ſecondly, by a copious, 
2 and thick utine, continually diſcharged before the ſeventh, 
= + moſt the fourteenth day of the diſeaſe : And, thirdly, by a 


copious diſcharge from the hzmorrhoidal veins in the begin- 


4.4 diſorder. .. | 
2 1 * the inflammation is known to be preſent, 


4 


t1 | 
1 — reſt, by not lying too warm in bed, and eſpecially 


not lying on the back. . 

I the pains and convulſions are exceſſively violent, opiates are 
beneficial. The exceſſive vomiting is to be relieved by a fre- 
quent exhibition of tepid water edulcorated with honey. 
Thus, a Nephritis ariſing from a ſtone impacted in the ureters 
and kidnies may be ſafely cured, | 

If the diſorder b protracted, notwithſtanding the above me- 
thod of cure, beyond the ſeventh day, an abſceſs is to be dread- 
ed, the formation of which may be known from a remiſſion of 
the pain, ſucceeded by a pulſation, and frequently returning 
korror, a weight and ſtupor of the part, from fœtid, appa- 
rently ſaline, and puttified urine. We are firſt to uſe power- 
fully maturating and emollient medicines ; then, when the 
urine appears purulent, we muſt exhibit diuretics, conſiſting of 


ſamics. 

If thisfuppuration ſhould continue long, the whole kidney, be- 
in conſumed, forms a kind of uſeleſs bag; and, in this cafe, 
2 tabes renalis is frequently preſent. 

If a ſcirrhus be formed, there ariſes an incurable palſy, or 
lameneſs of the ſubjacent leg. Hence alſo are often produced 
a low conſumption and dropſy. 

If a ſmall quantity of the inflammatory matter remain in the 
minute follicle of the urine, it forms a kind of baſis, to which 
the ſabulous matter of the urine gradually adhering, forms a 
fone in the kidnies which is by degrees augmented. 
ANephritis, alſo, ſometimes degencrates into a gangrene. 
Brerhaave's Aphor. 

\EPHRO/(TOMY ®, in medicine, the ſame with LITHO- 
TOMY, which ſee. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of up, a kidney, and 7urw» 
to cut, 


\t/POTISM, denotes, in italy, the authority which pope's ne- 
phews and relations have in the adminiſtration of affairs, and 
the care the popes have to raiſe and enrich them. 
NEPTUNA/LIA, in antiquity, feaſts held on the tenth of the 
©aends of Auguſt in honour of Neptune. 
NUREIDS, nereides, in antiquity, fabulous deities, or ſea- 
Umphs. They were fifty in number, all the daughters of 
Nereus by the nymph Doris. 
MAVE, nerous, in anatomy, a long and ſmall bundle of fine 
cs or hollow fibres wrapped up in the dura and pia mater; 
wich laſt not only covers them all in common, but it allo in- 
Cues every fibre in particular. 
ne medullary ſubſtance of the brain is the beginning of all 
de Nerves; and it is probable that each fibre of the Nerves 
ers to a particular part of the brain at one end, and to a 
PLUCUar part of the body at its other end, that, whenever 
Aumpreſfon is made upon ſuch a part of the brain, the foul 
+ Know that ſuch a part of the body is affected. 
= Nerves commonly accompany the arteries through all 
* ody, that the animal ſpirits might be kept warm and mov- 
"297 the continual heat and pulſe of the arteries. They 
we lo blood veſſels, as the other parts of the body : theſe 
de not only ſpread upon their coats, but they run alſo 
ag their medullary fibres, as may be ſeen amongſt the 
3 che retina, Wherever any Nerve ſends out a branch, 
v6 one from another, or where two Nerves join toge- 
s there is generally a ganglio, or plexus, either leſs or 
des map be ſeen at the eginning of all the Nerves of the 
The N. Finalis and in other places of the body. : 
ee (vided into thoſe which come immediately 


pure medicated waters, whey, &c. uſing at the ſame time bal- 
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, out of the ſkull, and thoſe which come out between the verte- 


bre. The firſt fort come from the medulla oblongata which 
has been dy deſcribed, and they are ten — ; 
The firſt pair are called nervi olfactorii. They ariſe from the 
bottom of the corpora ſtriata, and, paſſing thidugh the little 
holes of the os cribriforme, are ſpread on the membrane which 
covers the os * e 
The ſecond are called optici. They ariſe partly from the ex- 
tremities of the corpora ſtriata, and partly from the thalami 
nervorum opticorum, which laſt they almoſt embrace; from 
| thence approaching one another, they unite above the cella 
turcica, and, immediately dividing again, they paſs through the 
holes of the os ſphenoides into the orbit, where piercing the 
globe of the eye, the medullary fibres are ſpread upon the 
pally humor, "a 
| The third are called oculorum motores. They ariſe from the 
medulla oblongata on each fide of the ihfundibulum, and the 
carotidal arteries lie between them; from thence paſſing through 
the foramina lacera of the os ſphenoides, they give a ich, 
which, with a branch of the fiſth pair, forms a conſiderable 
ew, which ſends out ſeveral twigs embracing the optic 
erve, and are ſpent on the tunicles of the eye. ey give a 
branch to the muſcles, called attollens, deprimens, and obli- 
quus minor of the globe. | | 
The fourth pair is called pathetici ; they ariſe from a ſmall 
medullary cord that is behind the teſtes; they go down upon the 


| tides of themedulla oblongata, and, paſſing under the dura mater 


by the ſides of the cella turcica, they go through the foramina 
lacera, and are wholly ſpent on the obliquus major. | 
The fifth pair riſe from the fore-part of the proceſſus annulatis. 
They are the biggeſt pair of the brain. They give Nerves to 
the dura mater; each of them divides into three branches, of 
which the foremoſt is called Ramus ophthalmicus ; becauſe it 
paſſes through the foramen lacerum into the orbit, where it 
divides into two branches. The firſt ſends out a branch which 
Joins a branch of the mores, and forms the plexus ophthalmicus. 
The reſt of this firſt branch paſſes over the globe of the eye, 
gives ſome twigs to the glandula lachrymalis, and goes ont of 
the hole of the os frontis above the circumference of the orbit, 
where it is diſtributed in the ſkin and frontal muſcles. The 
ſecond branch of the ramus ophthalmicus goesunder the muſcle 
ſuperbus, and paſſes out at the hole called orbiter internus, 
and is diſtributed in the internal noſe. The ſecond branch of 
the fifth pair, which paſſes out at the third hole of the os ſphe- 
noides, divides into three branches, of which one picrces the 
hind- ſide of the os maxillare, and gives twigs to the teeth of the 
upper jaw ; all the reſt of it comes out at the hole in the 
forefide of the ſame bone, under the orbit, and is diſtributed 
into the cheeks and noſe. Another paſſes under the proceſſus 
Zygomaticus, and is diſtributed in the temporal muſcle. And 
the third is diſtributed in the palate and muſcles of the pha- 
nx. ; 

The third branch of the fifth pair paſſes through another 
hole of the os ſphenoides, and then it divides into two bran- 
ches, the firſt of which is again divided into four branches, of 
which the firſt paſſes, between the condyle and the corone of 
the lower jaw, to the maſſeter. The ſecond is diſtributed into 
the crotaphites. The third paſſes under the proceſſus zygo- 
maticus to the buccinator glands of the cheeks and upper lip. 
And the fourth paſles from behind the condyle of the lower jaw, 
where it joins the portia dura, over the jaw, and is diſtributed 
in the face. The ſecond branch is divided into three others : 
the firſt paſſes between the pterygoidæus externus and inter- 
nus: And, towards the angle of the lower jaw, it ſends out a 
branch which makes the chorda tympani, which goes alſo to 
the muſcles of the malleolus, and then it jojns the portia dura, 
before it comes out of the cranium ; the reſt is ſpread on the 
chin. The ſecond goes along the ſides of the tongue, and 
ſends out ſeveral branches which join the ninth pair. It gives 
alſo ſome twigs to the glandulæ ſublinguales, to the muſcles of 
the tongue and os hyoides. The third goes to the teeth of the 
lower jaw by the holes in its inſide, 

The ſixth pair of Nerves riſe from the ſides of the preſſus an- 
nularis. This is a ſmall Nerge which paſſes ſtraight through 
the foramen lacerum, and is wholly ſpent on the muſculus 2 
ducens. But, a little before it enters the orbit, it ſends back a 
branch which alone makes the root of the intercoſtal Nerve. 
It paſſes out of the ſkull by the ſame paſſage the carotidal ar- 
tery enters. As ſoon as it is come out of the ſkull, it with 
a branch of the tenth pair, and with the firſt and ſecond ver- 
tebræ of the neck, forms a large plexus called cervicalis. Be- 
low this it receives a branch made of a twig of the tenth pair, 
and of the firſt of the neck. As it deſcends above the muſcu- 
lus ſcalenus, and below the eighth pair, it receives a branch 
from cach of the vertebral Nerves. When it comes to the 
clavicula, it divides into two branches, of which one paſles 
above the axillary artery, and the other under it, and then 
they immediately join again. They, with a branch of the firſt 
pair of the back, form a pretty large plexus at this place; 
and ſometimes before (for it obſerves no regularity) it caſts 


a branch, which with a branch of the eighth pair forms the 


plexus cardiacus : then it goes down the cavity of the thorax 
under the pleura, near the vertebræ; and, as it paſſes by, re- 
ceives a branch from every pair of the back, by which it 

grows 


N ER . 
grows bigger and bigger. As it goes out of the thoraxy it di- 
vides into ſeveral branches of which the three ſuperior in the 
right ſide form the plexus hepaticus, and in the leſt the plexus 
ſplenicus. Theſe lexus furniſh Nerves to the kidnies, to the 
pancreas, to the caul, to the lower part of the ſtomach, ta the 


ſploen, tothe liver, meſentery, and the inteſtines ; and their bran- | 


ches form a large net upon the meſenteric arteries, called plexus 


meſentericus. The inferior branches, as they go down upon 


the vertebræ of the loins, receive a branch from the firlt of the 
loins, and they ſend out branches which join thoſeof the ſuperior 
branches which go to the guts, and which form the net upon 
the meſenteric arteries. en they go down into the baſon 
and form a large plexus above the ſtraight gut to which it 
gives Nerves ; as alſo to the bladder, veſiculæ ſeminales, 
and proſtatæ in men, and to the womb and vagina of women. 
The ſeventh pair is the nervus auditorius. It ariſes from the 
hind part of the proceſſus annularis. It enters the hole of the 
inner proceſs of the os petroſum. It divides into two branches; 
that which is ſoft, is called portio mollis, and it is diſtributed 
into the labyrinth, cochlea, and membranes which cover the 
cavities of the ear: That which is hard is called portio dura; 
it goes out of the ear by that hole which is between the pro- 
ceſſus maſtoides and ſyloides ; it divides into two branches of 
which one goes to the muſcles of the tongue, or os hyoides, 
and gives it a ſmall branch to the eighth pair. The other is 
diſtributed in the external ear, noſe, | s, and cheeks. 
The eighth pair is the par vagum. It riſes from the ſides of 
the . oblongata behind the proceſſus annularis, by ſe- 
veral threads, which join together and go out by the ſame hole 
that the ſinus laterales diſcharge themſelves into the jugulares. 
It is joined by a branch of the nervus ſpinalis, or acceſſorius 
Willifii, and by a ſmall branch of the portia dura. Immediate- 
4 it comes out of the ſkull, it gives a ſmall portion to 
e larynx, as it goes down the neck, above the intercoltal 
Nerve, by the fide of the internal carotid. At the axillary 
artery, it caſts back the recurrent Nerves, of which the right 
embraces the axillary artery, and the left the aorta. Theſe 
two branches aſcend on each fide of the trachea arteria to 
the larynx, where they are ſpent on the muſcles of the larynx, 
and membranes of the trachea. 
Then the eighth pair, after it has entered the cavity of the tho- 
rax, ſends out two branches which, with the branches of the 
two intercoſtals, form a little above the heart, between the aor- 
ta and trachea, the plexus cardiacus, which gives a great num- 
ber of ſmall branches to the pericardium and heart ; particu- 
larly very many creep along the aorta to the left ventricle. 
The eighth pair gives alſo ſeveral branches to the lungs, which 
accompanying the bronchi, then it deſcends upon the œſopha- 
gus, and is ſpread upon the ſtomach, and ſome twigs go to the 
concave ſide of the liver, as has been ſaid already. 
With this Nerve it is uſual to deſcribe another which paſſes 
out of the ſkull at the ſame hole with it. It is called Nervus 
acceſſorius Willifti. It ariſes from the medulla ſpinalis, about 
the beginning of the ſixth pair of the neck. As it aſcends to 
the head, it receives on cach fide a twig from the firſt pair of 
Nerves of the neck, as they riſe from the medulla ſpinalis. 
Then it enters the ſkull, and paſſes out of it again with the 
eighth pair, and is wholly ſpent upon the muſculus trapezius. 
The ninth pair riſes from the proceſſus olivares of the medul- 
la oblongata. It paſſes out of the ſkull by its own proper hole 
in the os occipitis. As it paſſes to the tongue, it gives ſome 
branches to the muſcles of the os hyoides, but its trunk is di- 
{tributed in the body of the tongue, and its extremities from 
the papillæ rotundæ of the tongue. 
Thetenth pair riſes by ſeveral ſmall threads from the beginning 
of the medulla fpinalis ; then, aſcending a little, it goes out at 
the ſame hole of the dura mater, at which the ed artery 
enters, paſſing between the protuberance of the occiput, and 
the firſt vertebra in the ſinus, which we have obſerved in this 
vertebra. Then it gives a branch to the firſt pair of the neck 
which goes to the plexus cervicalis. It gives another to the 
ſecond pair, and a third to the intercoſtal Nerve, and then. it 
is all ſpent on the oblique muſcles of the head. 
The Nerves which come out between the vertebræ are thirty 
pair. They ariſe from the ſpinalis medulla, which (as we 
ſaid before) is a continuation of the ſubſtantia medullaris, or 
medulla oblongata of the brain, continued in the great holes 
of the vertebræ. Its internal ſubſtance is mixed in ſeveral 
places, with a ſubſtance like the cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
as Malpighius has obſerved. From the vertebra of the neck 
to the firſt of the Joins, it is divided by the pia mater into the 
right and left fide, not quite through its middle, but the depth 
of a line or two in its fore and hind part. From the firſt of 
the loins to the extremity, it is divided into a great number 
of fibres which ſeparate from one another, if they be ſhaken 
in warm water. This part becauſe of its reſemblance is called 
cauda equina, It is covered by four membranes, of which the 
firſt is that which lines the great holes of the vertebræ. The 
ſecond is the dura mater, which has two ſinus's, one on each 
ſide of the medulla : they reach from the occiput to the laſt of 
the os ſacrum. The third is the pia mater. And the fourth, 
called arachnoides, is a very fine membrane, which contains 
only the bundles of fibres which make the vertebral Nerves. 
All the Nerves, as they Lite gut of the medulla ſpinalis, are by 


x 4s 


other; and, as ſoon as the 


the plexus cervicalis, and it gives another branch to the, * 
liter, 


of the brain, going out at the foramen 


c, A branch of the maxillary branch of the third branch ay 


f, The ſpinal recurrent Nerve. g, A bran 
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* 
the pia mater divided into two plans which lic g. 
Nerves are come out Ant 
they ſend a branch ta one another where they wake h 
10. Ds >, Th 
c Nerves of the vertebtæ are thirty pair, 
twelve of the back, five of the — ne 
rence, which reren ede fin genes 
5 are ; 
for a ſkeleton. WW * "note 
The firſt pair in the neck is ſpread in the muſcle, of 


and neck. It joins a branch of the tenth pair, This ira 


coſtal pair below the plexus. 
The ſecond pair of the neck gives alſo Nerves to the 
the head and neck, and to the external ear and ſkin u g 
The third gives ſome branches to the neck and he 8. 
out the Nervus di ing joi 1 
iaphragmaticus, being joined by ab 
the fourth pair. This Nerve ſtraight down Abe 
the thorax, and is ſpread on midriff JE 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh give ſome branch 
muſcles of the head and neck; but their greateſt bra * 
gether with a branch of the firſt of the back, enter th, d 
As ſoon as they enter, they join all together, and th," 
immediately divide into five branches. The 8 and a 
inner. 
moſt goes all to the ſkin, which covers the inner and 4 
part of the arm: The ſecond goes down by the mn 
berance of the hurhours, by the benders of the fingers; 5 DE 
the palm of the hand, it divides into five branches 4 
one goes to each ſide of the little and ring finger, and the * 
to the external fide of the middle finger. The thirs bk 1 
panies the artery between the fublimis and the profundus: 
divides alſo into five branches, of which one goes to achte 
of the thumb and fore finger, and the fiſth to the interna 1 
of the middle finger. The fourth paſſes under the hows 
the outer fide of the arm, and back of the hands, to he d. 
buted into the fingers, as the foregoing.” The fifth is fen 
the muſcles on the inſide of the arm. All theſe Nerves —_ 
the firſt, give branches to the muſcles, as they paſs by, 
The firſt of the twelve pair of the back gives a branch. x1 
ſaid, to the arms. The twelfth pair is diſperſed in the muſcle 
of the lower belly, and all the reſt run along the finus in te 
under fide of each rib, giving Nerves to all the muſcles thy 
lie upon the ribs and — ww 
The firſt and ſecond pair of the loins give Nerves to the muſils 
of the lower E to the inguen, to the penis, and to the pany 
contained in the baſon. The third and ſourth give ſomebranchg 
to the ſame parts; but their trunks join ns make the Nenu 
anterior femoris, which is diſperſed in the forepart of the this, 
This Nerve ſends a branch through the hole in the iſchiug, 
which is ſpent in the triceps. The laſt of the loins witha 
branch of the fourth enter the thigh. | 
The Nerves of the os ſacrum come not out at the holes on 
backſide, but thoſe in its foreſide ; and the laſt comes az 
between the extremity of the os ſacrum and the os coccyris. 
The firſt four pair of the os ſacrum give ſome twigs to the pars 
in the baſon ; but their great branches, with the [alt nl + 
branch of the fourth of the loins, make the Nervus fciation, 
which is the greateſt Nerve in the whole body. As this Neve 
paſſes between the gracilis poſterior and the ſemi- membran 
ſus, it gives a branch to the ſkin. When it comes to tit 
ham, it divides in two, of which one goes along the pere 
to the upper part of the foot, and gives a branch to both lte 
of each toe, The other paſſes under the gemeli, by tt 
inner ancle, and is diſtributed in like manner to the tows 
their under ſides. 
The fifth and ſixth of the os ſacrum are very ſmall ; they rr 
diſperſed in the ſphincter and bladder, and natural pas. 
Explanation of plate XLVII. repreſenting the Nerves di Ut 
human body. Note fig. 2. is the outlines of fig. 1, to ten 
the reference more conſpicuous. | 
a, A branch of the firſt branch of the fifth pair of the bre 
called the ophthalmic, going out of the orbit, and undd 
upon the forehead. 
5, The abital branch of the 


ſecond branch of the fich par 


below the orbit, 4 


diſtributing its branches on the lower part of the face beo 
the eye. 


5 
* 


fifth pair of Nerves of the brain, going out by à can 
lower jaw-bone by the ſide of the chin and lower i. , . , 
d, The trunk of the eighth pair of Nerves of the brain, Jo 
together with the recurrent Nerve. 1 
e, The trunk of the eighth pair of Nerves of the drain. * 
ch of it belong? 
to the cleidomaſtoideus and ſternomaſtoideus muſcle, rd 
h, The conjunction of the recurrent Nerve with on — wh 
the cervical Nerves. Afterwards the recurrent Wind 
backwards, 

i. i. i, The leſt intercoſtal Nerve. Narve 
„, The upper cervical ganglion of the intercoſtal ers 1 bs 
J, A branch of the ſecond cervical Nerve, going to 
ganglion &. 1 

m, A a branch of the firſt cervical Nerve, g 
ganglion 4. | 
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ed gaben of the intercoſtal Nerve in the upper part of 
he home which the intercoſtal Nerve is con- 
I 7 1 erves ; Viz. by the ſeventh and _ 

eie and all che coſtal and lumbar. Of which 
of the it with the loweſt of the coſtal and the ſuc- 


gol bur of the lumbar, paſs through the great pics, 


Tak AP” WETRW 


ariſing from the intercoſtal near the 
of the back ; indeed it has ſix beginnings, ac- 

ine to thoſe branches by which the intercoſtal is joined 
card fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth dorſal, 
with h Nerve, here cut off, paſſes through the diaphragm in- 
Which omen, where it joins itſelf with the eighth pair of 
rote af the brain, and with other branches of the inter- 


A ane the intercoſtal Nerve. 
I w, &c. Branches which the right intercoſtal Nerve is 
- !.-d with the ſpinal Nerves. 


8. 8 & 2 & 


# 
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Ti, % Thoſe branches of the right intercoſtal, which 7, s, re- 
” "We of the leſt. 

* x, 1) Branches. 

” Branches. | , 

0. 1 4 Ahe ſecond pair of cervical Nerves. ; 

ji C. C. Branches, by which the ſecond pair of cervical Nerves 
— v joined with the third. ; 

by H. D, The third pair of cervical Nerves. 


8 


F. F. Branches, by which the third pair of cervical Nerves 
js joined with the fourth. ; 

e The fourth pair of cervical Nerves. 

6. G. The fiſth pair of cervical Nerves. . 

11 TK L, The phrenic Nerves, ariſing by two origina- 


4-1, the one H from the fourth cervical pair, and the other I 


tm the th, K, K, Their trunks, the left of which, upon 

a-:0111 of the point of the heart's being turned to the left ſide, 

berech towards the left. L, The extremity of the right, 
Fra +-:ched out upon the diaphragm. 


M. M. The fixth pair of cervical Nerves. 

NN, The ſ-renth pair of cervical Nerves. 

0, O, The eighth pair of cervical Nerves. 

p, P, Branches of the firſt pair of dorſal Nerves, going to join 


the eighth pair of cervicals. 


o Q, K, &c. The coſtal branches of the dorſal Nerves, 
—_—_ which run according to the length of the ribs. Q, Q, The 
hich fr, R, R, the ſecond, 8, 8, the third, T, T the fourth, U, 
* 4 U, the fifth, V, V, the ſixth, W, W, the ſeventh, X, X, the 
yy eichth, V, V, the ninth, Z, Z, the tenth, a, a, the eleventh, 
£2 the twelfth. 

hk 2, A branch of the ſecond coſtal Nerve, which paſſes through 
$ it 


the external intercoſtal muſcle, immediately under the 7 7 
& of the ſerratus magnus, which proceeds from the ſecond rib ; 
2ferwards it bends itſelf backwards according to the direction 
of the origin of the above ſerratus, and then diſtributes itſelf 
upon the outſide of the latiſſimus dorſi under the ſkin. 


* A ſimilar branch of the third coſtal nerve, paſſing through in 
le the fame manner, and diſtributed as the former. 
0 the A limilar branch of the fourth coſtal Nerve, which, when 
pere it has got under the ſkin, winds partly backwards, and partly 
h tics forwards and downwards. 8 
be the » Aſimilar branch of the fifth coſtal Nerve, which paſſes firſt 
toes i through the external intercoſtal muſcle, then through the head 
of the external oblique, that part of it which riſes from the 
er 27 hfth rib, and afterwards runs along under the ſkin. 
” , Branches of the ſeventh 8, the eighth :, and the ninth 
of tit Cota] nerve +, diſtributed to the internal part of the external 
render oolique muſcle of the abdomen. | 
A branch of the tenth coſtal Nerve, which, after havin 
» brat paſſed through the external intercoſtal muſcle and the 3 
xindng W runs forwards between the tranſverſe and internal ob- 
* muſcles towards the rectus muſcle, and paſſes through it 
% ja * by the aponeuroſes of the oblique muſcles to the parts 
it, ad ow the ſkin, 
e hel * A branch of the eleventh coſtal Nerve, which follows the 
ſeme courſe with that of the tenth, x. 
hoft  Adranch of the tenth coſtal Nerve, beſtowed upon the in- 
lint ide of the internal oblique muſcle. 


. A branch of the eleventh coſtal Nerve, beſtowed the ſame 

Way as the Jaſt, „ 

"7, Theſe appear to be branches of the twelfth coſtal Nerve, 

ding between the tranſverſe and internal oblique muſcles. 

. ſeems to be a branch of the firſt pair of 3 Nerves, 

* likewiſe between the tranſverſe and internal oblique 

55 Branches of the twelfth pair of coſtal Nerves. 

f A — hrſt pair of lumbar Nerves. 

3 _— of the firſt pair of lumbar Nerves. 

\ e ne, pair of lumbar Nerves. 

web "4 <cond of the lumbar Nerves, joins with the third, and 
Ve upper root of the Nerve 1. 


A Nerve, marked o, on the left ſide, ariſing here by a double 


Branches from the cervical Nerves, golug to the inter- 


| 


dtigin, one from the firſt pair of lumbar Nerves; and the other 
from the ſecond. : * 
&, The third of the lumbar Nerves. 
r. The fourth of the lumbar Nerves. 
, A branch, which is ſent from the fourth pair of lumbar 
Nerves to join the ſciatic; 
©, ©, The fifth pair of lumbar Nerves. - 
A, A, The firft pair of Nerves of the os ſacrum. 
g, zx. The ſecond pair of Nerves of the os ſacrum. That on 
— 2 ſide is joined by an intermediate branch with the 
n. n. The third pair of Nerves of the os ſacrum. 
E, L. The fourth pair of Nerves of the os ſacrum. 
o. A Nerve, whoſe origin is marked v on the left ſide, emerg- 
ing from the great pſoas muſcle; and going down along with 
it into the groin, 
, A Nerve, which ariſes by a double origin from the ſecond 
lumbar Nerve 9, where its roots are cut through. 
N, A branch of the crural Nerve, which is conjoined into one 
with the Nerve, y. 
I, 1, A conſiderable Nerve on each fide, which ariſing by two 
roots, the one from the ſecond and third, and the other from 
the fourth of the lumbar Nerves, runs down firſt under the 
great pſoas muſcle, then by the ſide of the pelvis to the upper 
part of the great foramen of the coxendix, where it divides in- 
to two branches, the anterior, 2, and the poſterior, 3. | 
2, The anterior, goes out immediately above the obturator 
muſcle by a ſinus, in the upper part of the great foramen of 
the coxendix. 
3, 3, 4, The poſterior, paſſes through the ſame ſinus, and, 
running immediately down between the two obturators, gives 
a branch to the external; it goes out then by that external 
branch, 4. | 
„The ſciatic Nerve. 
„6, The crural Nerves. 
7a 7, Branches of the crural Nerves, going to the internal 
iliacs. 
8, 8, The external branches of the crural Nerves, which, run- 
ning down the thighs, give branches to the internal iliac muſ- 
cles, the muſculi recti of the leg, the vaſti interni, the crurei, 
and the vaſti externi. | 
» 9, The internal branches of the crural Nerves, which run 
own the thigh, and in their courſe give off branches to the 
vaſti interni. | 
10, 10, The roots of the Nerves, 
11, 11, The roots of the Nerves. 
12, Here the internal branch of the right crural Nerve, emerg- 
ing between the muſcles gracilis and fartorius, is cut off. 
13, The root of that branch. 
14, The internal branch of the left crural Nerve cut off. 
15, 15, Branches of the ſciatic Nerves. They produce the 
branches, 17, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21: of which 17, 17, belong 
to the long extenſors of the toes; 18, to the peroneus longus; 
19 is ſubcutaneous, and divides itſelf into two branches, which 
anſwer to the branches 20 and 21; 20, 21, area variation of 
the branch 19, dividing itſelf ſooner into 20, 21. 
22, 22, The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth pair of cervical 
Nerves. 
23, A branch, which, ariſing from the above Nerves in their 
courſe to the axilla, is diſtributed to the inſide of the pectoral 
muſcle. 
24, A branch, which, ariſing in the ſame manner from the 
above Nerves, is beſtowed upon the inſide of the ſerratus anti- 
cus. 
25, 25, A branch, which, going off like the former from the 
above Nerves, belongs to the muſcle called latiſſimus dorſi. 
26, A branch of the ſixth pair of cervical Nerves, beſtowed 
upon the ſerratus magnus muſcle, running down according to 
the direction of that muſcle, and afterwards under the latiſſi- 
mus dorſi. 
27, 28, 29, 30: 27, 28, 29, 30. The four large brachial 
e in which thoſe running on each fide by the axillæ 
principally terminate. 27, 27, The firſt, which in a manner 
perforate the muſculi coracobrachiales. 28, 28, The ſecond, 
which run according to the length of the humerus as far as 
the bending of the arm, and from thence by the fore-arm, 
down to the palm of the hand. 29, 29, The third, which 
run on the back part of the humeri. | 
30, 30, The fourth, which run down, according to the length 
of the humerus, to the poſterior part of the large condyle, and 
from thence by the fore- arm to the palm of the hand. 
31, A branch of the third brachial Nerve 29. 
32, The firſt of the brachial Nerves 27, after it has run a little 
way under the coracobrachialis muſcle, makes its way through 
it, and. afterwards runs under the ſhorter head of the biceps, 
giving branches to this, and the internal brachial muſcle z 
it is cut off, at 33 SS f 5 
34, A branch of the firſt of the brachial Nerves, which it 
ſends off to join the ſecond. The ſame in the left arm. 
35, 35, Here the ſecond trunks of the brachial Nerves 28, 28, 
give branches to the pronatores and teretes, the radiales inter- 
ni, the ſublimes, and palmares longi muſcles. 
36, 36, Confiderable branches of the ſecond brachial Nerves, 
which ſend off branches to the profundi, and the long _ 
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of the thumbs ; and afterwards 37, 37, get in between theſe | 
Muſcles, and run down to the pronatores quadrati muſcles. | 
37, This ſecond of the brachial Nerves, paſſes through the li- 
ent of the wriſt on the inſide ; | afterwards, 39 proceeds to | 
e wriſt, where it divides itſelf into five branches, 40, 41, 42, | 
43, „ 8 
40, firſt, gives a branch to the third lumbrical muſcle, 
aſter which it divides itſelf into two ; one branch running 
along the ſide of the ring finger next the middle finger, and the 
other along the ſide of the middle finger next the ring finger. 
41, The ſecond, gives a branch to the ſecond lumbrical, and 
afterwards divides likewiſe into two; one branch running along 
the ſide of the middle finger next the fore finger, and the other | 
along the ſide of the fore —_ next the middle finger. 
42, The third, gives a branch to the firſt lumbrical, and after- 
wards runs upon the fide of the fore finger next the thumb. 
43, The fourth, goes to the thumb, and, there dividing into 
two, runs upon each fide of it, | 
44: The fifth, which is here cut off, gives a branch to the 
0 


rt abductor of the thumb. And then it gets between the NEUTRAL Salts, in chemiſtry, are a fort of in 


ſhort flexor and the muſculus opponens of the thumb, and be- 
longs to the opponens. 


45, 45, Continuations of the brachial Nerves. The third | Perfectly Neutral ſalts are ſuch as produce no d ee of che 
We of brachials 29, 29, after having run backwards by the . 


oulder-bones from the axillæ, and then between the external 
brachial muſcles on the one ſide, and the long and ſhort heads | 
of the bicipites on the other, and afterwards between the | 
internal brachials and long ſupinators, emerge here 45, 45, | 
between theſe laſt-mentioned muſcles, and thence proceed to 
the inſide of the fore-arm, where having given off branches 
to the Jong ſupinators and external radial muſcles, they paſs 
through the ſhort ſupinators 46, 46. | 
47, 47 Nerves cut off, 
45, » Branches of the fourth brachial Nerve 30, going to 
the external brachial muſcle, 49, 49, to the internal ulnar, 50, 
to the profundus. 
51, A branch of the ſame, which paſſes under the internal ul- 
nar to the back part of the extremity of the fore-arm, and 
makes a ſubcutaneous Nerve. 
After giving off this branch, the fourth brachial Nerve runs 
before the ligament of the wriſt inwards, towards the palm of 
PO where it divides into the branches 52, 53, 54. Of 
whic | 
52, The firſt remarkable. one, ſpreading itſelf in the wriſt 
under the tendons of the profundus and the lumbricales muſ- 


cles, its branches are diſtributed principally to theſe, viz. the | 


abductor of the little finger, the adductor of the fourth meta- 
earpal bone, the —. 

thumb, the ſhort flexor of the thumb, and the abductor of the 
fore finger. 

53, The ſecond, after it has given off the ſubcutaneous branch 


which is here cut away, and another to the abductor of the | 


little finger, runs along the back fide of the little finger, 
| $4» The third, dividing into two at the roots of the ring 
and little finger; one branch runs along the fide of the 


little finger next the ring finger, and the other along the fide | 
c 


of the ring finger next the little finger. 


Fig. 3. is larger to ſhew more plainly the origin and courſe |' 


of the Nerves ; the names of them may be eaſily known by 
comparing this with fig. 2. 


Nxxvzs, in botan are — filaments, running either | 


acroſs or longitudinally on the leaves of plants. 
Nerves, in architecture, the mouldings of projecting arches in 
vaults ; or thoſe ariſing from the branches of ogees, and eroſ- 
ſing each other diagonally in Gothic vaults, ſerving to ſeparate 
the pedeatives. | 


NERVO'SA Corpera, in anatomy, See CORPORA Nerve/a. | 


NE/RVOUS, or animal ſpirits, in anatomy, See SPIRIT, 
NET, or NEAT weight, in commerce, the weight of a commo- 
dity, without the caſk, bag, cafe, or thing that contains it. 


NET, is alſo uſed to ſignify any thing pure, or unadulterated 


A... any foreign mixture. 5 ; | 
ET-produce, in commerce, what any commodity has yielded 
the tare, &c. and all charges, being deducted. 


NETE hyperbaleon *, in the ancient muſic, the higheſt and moſt 


acute of the ſtrings of the lyre or the ancient ſcale. 


* The words are Greek mry, for ndr, the laſt, and d, 


the laſt of the higheſt, namely, chords. 
It anſwered to the A. 
or modern ſyſtem. 
NEURTTICS *, nervines, neuritica, nervina, in phyſic, are 
ſuch medicines as are proper for difeaſes of the nerves and 
nervous parts, as the membranes, ligaments, &c. 
The word is Greek, and formed from vue, a nerve. 


NEURO'GRAPHY 2 neurographia, a deſcription of the nerves, | a fellow of Trinity college; Cambridge; and, in the yer 17! 


with figures thereof engraved. 


to deſcribe. 


NEURO/LOGY ®, neurolgia, an account or deſcription of aſide many of the more ſublime marhematic periments, 


the nerves, without any figures engraved of them. 


The word is Greek, and formed of „, a nerve, and ., 


diſcourſe. 


| , others the moſt ſalutary, but alſo the ſafeſt and moſt ec: 


eous muſcles, the adductor of the | 


mi, la, of the third octave of the organ, | 


: 


N E W- 
NEU/TER, denotes an indifferent perton, who hu, 
neither party. _ We 1 
EU TER, in grammar, a gender of nouns ; 
languages, which are neither maſculine vor ſemit u ut 
are no Neuter nouns in Engliſh, and other ma, ber 
Verbs NxurEx, in grammar, fach verbs as are nei 


= 


paſſive and govern nothing; having no object for . 
expreſſed by the verb to fall upon, as he nde de 
= &c. : een ey Jann, we 


Verbs Neuter are divided into two ſorts ; fir ſuch 

A quality; ſituation, or ſome other attribute, &c. 25 * 

white, ſedet, he fits, &c. And, ſecondly, thoſe verbs der 
nify actions which do not paſs into any ſubject dig, aan 
the actor, as to dine, ſup, &c. tient fa 
But this latter kind ceaſe to be Neuter and become 5.0 

cially in Greek and Latin, when a ſubject is given 4." 
vivere vitam, &c. and, among the old French wk 
ſon tourment, the Engliſh, to ſigh his woes, &c. but dae 
thing is underſtood, as vivere vitam beatam, &c. *loby, 


between acids and alcalies, participating of the naw n 
ſo that the one does not predominate over the other. dat, 


veſcence, but become quite ſaturated. upon the ſion gf 

acid or alcaline liquor. The chief of this kind am ter? 
tive ſalts are common ſalt, nitre, aphronitrum, Wacker 
falts of plants, and thoſe obtained by boiling from fone ny 
cinal and acidulated ſprings. "Thoſe prepared by an 2 f. 
arcanum duplicatum, antimoniated nitre, Glauber's ſal — 
vitriolated tartar. N. | = 
Salts of a temperate and Neutral nature are not only a d 


ous, both for preventing and curing ſome of the diſorder, z. 
cident to the human body. 1. 
NEUTRALIT L, the ſtate of a perſon or thing that is Neuts 
NEW Moon, neomenia, that ſtate of the moon a little before at 
a little after her conjunction with the ſun, 
| For the method finding the time of New moon, ſe de 
article MOON, 
NE'WEL, in architecture, the upright poſt, with a pair of ws. 
ing ſtairs turning about; being that part of the ſtaircaſe which 

| ſuſtains the ſteps. 
NEW TO'NIAN Philoſophy, the doQtrine of the laws, &c, d 
' the univerſe, particularly of the heavenly bodies, as delivers 
by Sir Iſaac Newton. 

he term Newtonian philoſophy is very differently apple; 
whence there have aroſe divers confuſed notions relating thex- 
to, 
Some authors under this philoſophy include all the corpula- 
lar philoſophy, conſidered as it now ſtands corrected and x- 
formed by the difcoveries and improvements, in ſeveral pars 
thereof, by Sir Iſaac Newton. In this ſenſe it is that Gra- 
fande calls his elements of phyſics, Introductis ad Philiſethus 
Newtonianam, 
And in this ſenfe the Newtonian is the ſame with the new pl 
loſophy, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to the Carteſian, de 
Peripatetic, and the antient corpuſcular. 
Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the method or orc 
; Which Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves in philoſophizing, viz. dt 
' reaſoning, and drawing of concluſions directly from phen 
mena, excluſive of all previous hypotheſes ; beginning {ran 
ſimple principles; deducing the firſt powers and laws of nuut 
from a few ſelect phænomena, and then applying thoſe l, 
&c. to account for other things. To this purpoſe, the fur 
Graveſande explains himſelf in his Inſtitut. Newton. Pulp. 
And in this ſenſe the Newtonian philoſophy is the fame vi 
the experimental philoſophy, and ſtands oppoſed to tix us- 
ent corpuſcular. | : 
Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean that whereingbys 
cal bodies are conſidered niathematically, and where geome- 
try and mechanics are applied to the folution of phxnomes; 
in which ſenſe, the Newtonian is the ſame with the mecha 
cal and mathematical philoſophy. 
Others again, by Newtonian philoſophy, underſtand n 
of phyſical knowledge, which Sir Iſaac Newton has bandes 
improved, and demonſtrated, in his Principia. * 
Others, laſtly, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the new ot 
ciples which Sir Iſaac Newton has brought into Philos 
the new ſyſtem founded thereon; and the new _ 
phenomena thence deduced ; or that which . * 
diſtinguiſkes his philoſophy from all others, which 5 
| wherein we ſhall here chiefly conſider it. rele to 
| As to the hiſtory of this philoſophy, we have but * 0 
it was firſt made public in the year 1686, by the zutton . 


N 


ſubſtituting either more obvious reaſonings, ot an 1 
otw 


NEURO'TOMY “*, neuretemia, an anatomical diſſection of the ſtanding the great merit of this philo 


Nerves. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from nge, a nerve, and 11. flowly abroad, till the learned Voltaire 


pw, bo diflect, 


! 


| TY which has greatly ſpread it in Fratice and ocker 


nations- *<64f is laid down chiefly in the third book of 
0 be mcg Ul taken up in prepar- 
ing down 

- — Sek ys to philoſophy ; ſuch are the laws and 
ms leſs dry and 

* bann of powers; and theſe, to render them leſs dry 
9 the author illuſtrates by ſcholia in philoſophy, re- 
"chiefly to the denſity and refiſtance of bodies, the mo- 
ting 44 'A vacuum, &c, 


Tee gn eat 


the ſame principles deduces the ſtructure of the univerſe, | 


ry whereby bodies tend towards the 
and the — —— —— the motions of the 
fun and Plane ets, the- theory of the moon and the tides. 
s book, which he calls de Mundi Syſtemate, he tells us, 
gurt wrote in the way; but conſidering, that ſuch 
5 inted with the ſaid principles, would not con- 
3 force of the conſequences, nor be induced to lay aſide 
ann t prejudices 3 for this reaſon, and to prevent the 
ei — bk in continual diſpute, he digeſted the ſum of 
pry hag into propoſitions, in the mathematical manner ; fo 
that ight only come to be read by ſuch as had firſt conſidered 
* — ; not that it is ne „a man ſhould maſter 
| * many of them even the rate mathematicians 
— end a ificulty in getting over. It is enough to have 
the definitions, laws o motion, and the three firſt ſections 
of the firſt book ; after which, the author himſelf directs us to 
on to the book de Syſtemate Mundi. : ; 
- great principle on which the whole philoſophy is ſounded, 
is the power of gravity. This principle 15 not new; Kepler, 
Jong ago, hinted it in his Introduct. ad Mot. Martis. He even 
251 ſome of the properties thereof, and their effects in 
the motions of the primary planets ; but the glory of bringing 
it to a phyſical demonſtration was reſerved to the Engliſh phi- 
her. | | . 
nt of this principle from phznomena, together with 
the application of the ſame principle to the various other ap- 
rances of nature, or the deducing thoſe appearances from 
that principle, conſtitute the Newtonian ſyſtem : which, drawn 
in miniature, will ſtand thus: 
1. The phznomena are, 1. That the ſatellites of Jupiter do, 
by radii drawn to the center of the planet, deſcribe area's pro- 
portional to their times ; and that their periodical times are in 
2 ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from its center; in which 
the obſervations of all aſtronomers agree. 2. The ſame phæ- 
nomenon holds of the ſatellites of Saturn, with regard to Saturn; 
2nd of the moon, with regard to the earth. 3. The periodi- 
cal times of the primary planets about the ſun are in a ſeſqui- 
plicate ratio of their mean diſtances from the ſun. But, 4. 
The primary planets do not deſcribe area's any way proporti- 
onal to their periodical times, about the earth ; as being ſome- 
times ſeen ſtationary, and ſometimes retrograde, with regard 
thereto. 
2. The powers whereby the ſatellites of Jupiter are conſtantly 
erawn out of their rectilinear courſe, and retained in their 
orbits, reſpect the center of Jupiter, and are reciprocally as 
the ſquares of their diſtances from the ſame center. 2. The 
ſame holds of the ſatellites of Saturn with regard to _ ; of 
the moon with regard to the earth; and of the pri planets 
with regard to he ſun, VIE 
3- The moon gravitates towards the earth, and by the power 
of that gravity is retained in her orbit; and the ſame holds of 
the other ſatellites with ref; 
of the primaries with reſpect to the ſun. 
As tothe moon, the propoſition is thus proved : The moon's 


mean diſtance is 60 ſemidiameters of the earth; her period, | 


vith regard to the fixed ſtars, is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes; 


and the earth's circumference 123249600 Paris feet. Now, | 


ſuppoſing the moon to have loſt all her motion, and to be let 


drop to the earth, with the power which retains her in her] 


orbit; in the ſpace of one minute ſhe will fall 15 9 Paris 
feet ; the arch ſhe deſcribes in her mean motion, at the diſtance 


of bo ſemidiameters of the earth, being the verſed ſign of 15 7 | 
Paris feet. Hence, as the power, as it approaches the earth, | 


Increaſes in a duplicate ratio of the diſtance inverſly ; ſo, as at 
the ſurface of the earth, it is 60 x 60 greater than at the moon; 
a body, falling with that force in our region, muſt, in a mi- 
ues time, deſcribe the ſpace of 60 GO 15 7, Paris feet, 
= 15 * Paris feet in the ſpace of one ſecond. 

= this is the rate at which bodies fall by their gravity at the 
urace of our earth; as Huygens has demonſtrated by experi- 


ments with pendulums, Conſequently, the power whereby the | 
1 orbit, is the very ſame we call gravity ; 
Or, if they were different, a body, falling with both powers | 


moon is retained in her 


together, would deſcend with double the velocity, and in a ſe- 
cond of time deſcribe 30 + feet. 

to the other ſecondary planets, their phænomena, with re- 
of th do their primary ones, being of the ſame kind with thoſe 
te — maon about the earth, it is argued by analogy, they 
15 = the ſame cauſes; it being a rule or axiom all 

me ens agree to, that effects of the ſame kind have the 
200 cauſes, Again, attraction is always mutual, i. e. the re- 


"15 equal to the action, conſequently, the primary planets 


uch principles of mathematics | 


to their primary planets; and 
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gravitate towards their ſecondaty bnes; the earth towards the 


moon, and the ſun towards them all. And this gravity, with 
regard to each ſeveral planet, is reciprocally as the ſquare of its 
tiltance from its center of gravity. 

4. All bodies gravitate towitds all the planets; and their 
weight towards any one planet, at equal diſtances from the 
pany of the planet, is proportional to the quantity of matter 


in . 
For the law of the deſcent of heavy bodies towards the earth, 
ſetting aſide their unequal retardation from the reſiſtance of the 
air, is this, that all bodies fall equal ſpaces in equal times; but 
the nature of gravity or weight, no doubt, is the ſame on the 
other planets as on the earth. } 
Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to the ſurface of the moon, 
and together with the moon deprived at once of all progreſſive 
motion, and dropped towards the earth: It is ſhewn, that in 
equal times they will deſcribe equal ſpaces with the moon; 
and therefore, that their quantity of matter is to that of the 
moon, as their weights to its weight. 
Add, that ſince Jupiter's ſatellites revolve in times that are in 
a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from the center of Jupiter, 
and conſequently at equal diſtances from Jupiter, their accele- 
rating gravities are equal; therefore, falling equal altitudes in 
equal times, they will deſcribe equal ſpaces ; juſt as in heavy 
bodies on our earth. And the ſame atgument will hold of the 
2 planets with regard to the ſun, and the powers where- 
y unequal bodies are equally accelerated, are as the bodies, 
i. e. the weights are as the quantities of matter in the planets, 
and the weights of the primary and ſecondary planets towards 
the ſun, are as the quantities of matter in the planets and ſa- 
And hence are ſeveral corollaries drawn relating to the weights 
of bodies on the ſurface of the earth, magnetiſm, and the ex- 
iſtence of a vacuum, | 
5. Gravity extends itſelf towards all bodies, and is in propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter in each. 
That all planets gravitate towards each other, has been already 
ſhewn ; likewiſe, that the gravity towards any one, conſidered 
apart, is reciprocally as the ſquares of its diſtance from the cen- 
ter of the planet ; conſequently, gravity is proportional to the 


matter therein. Further, as all the parts of any planet, A, 


gravitate towards another planet B; and the gravity of any part is 
to the gravity of the whole, as the matter of the part to the 
matter of the whole; and reaction equal to action: The planet 
B will gravitate towards all the parts of the planet A; and its 
gravity towards any part will be to its gravity towards the 


whole, as the matter of the part to the matter of the whole. 


Hence, we derive the methods of finding and comparing 
weights of bodies towards different planets ; of finding the 
uantity of matter in the, ſeveral planets, and their denſities ; 
— the weights of equal bodies, revolving about planets, are 
as the diameters of their orbits directly, and as the ſquares of 
the periodical times inverſly ; and the weights at any diſtance 
from the center of the planet are greater or leſs in a duplicate 
ratio of their diſtances inverſly. And ſince the quantities of 
matter in the planets are as. their powers at equal diſtances 
from their centers: And laſtly, ſince the weights of equal and 
homogeneous bodies towards homogeneous ſpheres are, at 
the ſurfaces of the ſpheres, as the diameters of thoſe ſpheres ; 
and conſequently, the denſities of heterogeneous bodies are as 
the weights at the diameters of the ſpheres, 
6. The common center of gravityof the ſun and all the planets 
is at reſt ; and the ſun, though always in motion, yet never re- 
cedes far from the common center of all the planets. 
For the matter in the ſun being to that in Jupiter as 1033 to 1; 
and Jupiter's diſtance from the ſun to the ſemidiameter of the 
ſun ina ratio ſomewhat bigger; the common center of gravity 
of Jupiter and the ſun will be a point a little without the ſun's 
ſurface ; and by the ſame means the common center of Saturn 
and the ſun will be a point a little within the 1un's ſurface; 
and the common center of the earth, and all the planets, 
will be ſcarce one diameter of the ſun diſtant from the 
center thereof; but the center is always at reſt, Thereſore, 
though the ſun will have a motion this and that way, accord- 


ing to the various ſituations of the planets, yet it can never re- 


cede far from the center; ſo that the common center of gra- 
vity of the earth, ſun, and planets, may be eſteemed the 
center of the waole world. 

7. The planets move in ellipſes that have their foci in the cen- 
ter of the ſun, and deſcribe area's proportional to their times. 
This we have already laid down a poſteriori, as a phænome- 
non; and now, that the principle of the heavenly motions is 
ſhewn, wededuce it therefrom à priori. Thus, ſince the weights 
of the planets towards the ſun are reciprocally as the ſquares 
of their diſtances from the center of the ſun ; if the ſun were 
at reſt, and the other planets did not act on each other, their 
orbits would be elliptical, having the ſun in the common um- 
bilicus, and would deſcribe area's proportional to the times; 
but the mutual actions of the planets are very ſmall, and may 
be well thrown aſide. 

Indeed the action of Jupiter on Saturn is of ſome conſequence, 
and hence, according to the different fituations and diftances 
of thoſe two planets, their orbits will be a little diſturbed. The 
ſun's orbit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the action of the moon; 


and 
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und the common center of the two deſcribes an ellipſis round | ' given againſt the plaintiff, ſo as to bar his action, " 
-the fun placed in the umbilicus ; and, with a radius drawn 4 writ or bill. f | or oꝛende e 
the center of the ſun, deſcribes areas proportionable to the us 2 - 2. ny of as defendant to put K 
imes. | | | T0 wer to the plaintiffs plea by the day aſſigned n 
3. The aphelia and nodes of the planets are at reſt, —— ſion judgment is given againſt him. 0 * wich cal 
for ſome inconſiderable irregularities ariſing from the action o N1HiLs, mchils, in the Exchequer, iſſues, which the ſhes 
the revolving planets and comets, Conſequently, as the fixed | 15 appoſed ſays are illeviable, on account of the inſufg . 
ſtars retain 4 poſition to the aphelia and nodes, they too *. F 3 er Nena 
2 , us 3-012 | | „ © cus nubilorum, in t 
2 or polar diameter of the planer is leſs than the | | officer who makes a roll of the ſums nikiled by the nt © 
| atorial di | or NILOscorE, in antiqui ; 
| — bade they no diurnal rotation, would be ſpheres, as to mæaſure the riſing of the water of the % in france 
having an equal gravity on every fide : but by this rotation the The word is Greek, and formed of ., the river Nik 
parts receding from the axis endeavour to riſe towards the - pir;es, meaſure, or oer, to view, . 
tor, which, if the matter they conſiſt of be fluid, will be affect- In the Ftench king's library, is an Arabic treatiſe on N 
ed very ſenſibly. Accordingly, Jupiter whoſe denſity is found | ters, entitled Neil fi alnal al Nil, in which are Wk. . 
not much to exceed that of water on our globe, is obſerved | overflowings of the Nile, from the firſt year of the. the 
by aſtronomers to be conſiderably leſs between the poles than] the 875th. See the Acta Erudit. L. 2 * 
from eaſt to weſt, And, on the ſame principle, unleſs our} x 47. bp. 
earth were higher at the equator than towards 8 the | NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle on certain medals Fake 
ſea would riſe under the equator, and overflow near it. heads of ſome emperors, correſponding to the au ary the 
- But this of the earth Sir Iſaac Newton proves likewiſe | cles of light round the images of ſaints. The Nimby! ot cy. 
2 poſteriori, from the oſcillations of pendulums being flower | on the medals of Mavtice, Pheces and others even of the ſeen 
and — = the equinoctial, than in the polar parts of the WE ire. 8 | * 
globe. See EARTH. in natural hi a root great] | 
£ - All the moon's motions and all the inequalities of theſe mo- | and lately introduced — wan We yr the kal, 
tions follow from theſe principles, e. gr. her unequal velocity, | under Gixs EN, that Ninzin and ginſeng are too * 
by them ze 


and that of her nodes and apogee in the ſyzigies and quadra- | fed as ſynonymous names, and the roots expreſſed 


tures ; the differences in her eccentricity and her varia-| ſuppoſed to be the ſame; they are in reality the name of 

tion. See MOON, | two very different roots, belonging to the two plants of 
11. From the inequalities of the lunar motions, we can deduce | different genera. It is the intereſt of the druggiſts that Ni. 
the ſeveral inequalities in the motions of the ſatellites, and ginſeng ſhould be ſuppoſed the ſame root, becauſe te 
12. From hebe rinciples, particularly the action of the fun | Ninzin comes much cheaper to them: But it is by no mea 


and moon upon the earth, it follows, that we muſt have tides, | the intereſt of the perſon who pays the -price of ginſeng, a4 
or that the ſea muſt ſwell and ſubſide twice every day. expects to be benefited by its virtues, to have a root 0 * 
13. Hence, likewiſe, follows the whole theory of comets, as] ferior value ſold in its place. 
- that they are above the region of the moon and in the plane- Ninzin is an oblong root, 2 thicker than ginſeng 
tary ſpaces; that they ſhine by the ſun's light, reflected from] and of a more lax and ſpungy ez it is uſually ng 
them that they move in, whoſe umbilici are in the center of | with about four or five inches long, and half an inch in 
the ſun; and, by radii drawn to the ſun, deſcribe area's pro- diameter, ſometimes conſiderably more. It is of the ſhape of 
portional to the times ; that the orbits or trajectories are very | a ſmall parſnip, largeſt at the top, and grad | 


near parabvla's ; that their bodies are ſolid, compact, &c. like ſmaller to the bottom; it generally runs down Re 
thoſe of the planets, and muſt therefore require an immenſe | ſingle, but ſometimes is divided into two or more branches 
heat in their perihelia; that their tails are exhalations ariſing | towards the bottom. Much of the Ninzin we meet with » 
from, and encompaſling them like atmoſpheres, Harris. of this divided kind ; for the Chineſe know we look upon he 
NICHE *, in architecture, a cavity or hollow place, in the] diviſion of the root, as one of the characters of ginſeng, and 


. thickneſs of a wall, to place a figure or ſtatue in. | therefore ſend us over few, but the divided roots of this plant, 


The word is French, ſignifying the ſame thing, and derived which they would have us think the fame with the otter, 
from the Italian niccio, 2 hell from the — Niches| The Ninzin has a toler ably ſmocth ſurface, but always is 
bear to theſe ſhells according to the dict. del Cruſca. marked with a number of flight annular furrows, which rn 
Niches are of various figures and variouſly adorned, Their 1 15 en 2 — ng 2272 
f 2 J R , It Ac; as generally a number of bres growing to its 
| 28 proportion is to be two diameters in height, and one] It is much ighter than the ginſeng in 9 to its ſize, 
NOS INSTR YEE By | os WE PIER Sooke and is ſoft and eaſily cut through with a knife, and does net 
, , 8 maſſive, look gloſly, when freſh cut; but, & cloſely examined, is our 


its riſe from the ground. to be full of 4 : 1416 than elle 
NICOTIA'NA, * ; ſo called from Nicot, the French am- — I: 1 — * 3 why 


baſſador, at the court of Portugal, who firſt ſent it into France, | furface, and has ſomething of a yellowiſh tinge within. l 
in 1560, and gave it his own name, as he himſelf tells us in] has a ſomewhat aromatic and ſweet ſmell, and in taſte s 


his diftionary. See TOBACCO. acrid and aromatic, but has much leſs of the bitter in it than 
NIVCTITATING Membrane, membrana nictitans, in anatomy, the ginſeng. Ninzin ſhould be choſen ſound, firm, an! 


a thin tranſparent membrane, particularly in birds and fiſhes, | «© hat tough brittl d of an agreeable 
- that covers their eyes, and ſhelters them from duſt, or too much Grell, jan 3 A rel 1 but creat 


light. 1 ken in th ; ; that this root is 
: == the remarkable firmneſs of the 7 ſight in viewing i A e 8 * ginſeng, 
the fun is readily accounted for, from this membrane being | The Ninzin has been known no longer in Europe than the 
VE cloſe and firm. ' ginſeng ; and indeed we can hardly ſay it is yet known 54 
NI'D S, net, the repoſitory where fowls, inſects, reptiles, &c. | diſtinct root from it. Monſieur de fuſſiæu is the firſt pete 
lay their eggs, and wherein, when hatched, they nurſe their} \,þ,0 has placed the deſcriptions and accounts of the authors who 
. young, till they can ſhift for themſelves, "pi gh prove it together ; and he is by many thought, even at this 
NIECE, neptis, 2 brother's or ſiſter's daughter; which, in the | time. to be in an error. bout it; but the people who ſuppo 
* civil law, is the third degree of conſanguinity, and, in the com- that, neither know the author nor the ſubject. The we 
mon Jaw, the ſecond. Ninzin, for medicinal uſe, is collected on the mountains dt 


NVENT campriſe, in law, an exception taken to a petition as t pains to cultivate it in the! 
unjuſt becauſe, the thing deſired is not in that act or deed — * 3 by . 5 — after this 


 whereon the petition is grounded. t t. the vi hich it poſſeſſes in its natural ſtate. 
NIGHT, nox, that part of the natural day wherein the ſun is The plant eee Sd INigzin 5 of the number oi 


not in our hemiſphere. , Wl inne d of the herbæ un- 
Under the equator the Nights are always equal to the days; | . 1 4 _ alla by the Chineſe and Jape 
and, under the poles, the Night holds half the year. 5 neſe, zu, sjin, and nisji, nindſin, and dſindſom, and plan) 
WH: | Ihe ancient Gauls and Germans, as appears from Tacitus and | ſom: che Tartars call it ſouſai. Not one of theſe name 
Wh! Cæſar; as alſo, the people of Iceland, the Arabs, and our Saxon | is erer given by the Orientals to the true ginſeng, whic 
|| 


| | anceſtors divided their time by the Nights; hence, our cuſtom | is only called by that name, and by that to pe ti. The 


of ſaying ſeven-night, fortnight, &c. Ninzin is deſcribed by Kempſer in his Amæœnitates exotics 
1 NIGHTMARE *, a popular name given to the diſeaſe called | duden tüte Corby rr num coreenſe race 1 
1 INCUBUS, which ſce. =_ ; ' ſpecies of lum. A" 
\ tuberoſa, and, by Linnæus, is made a ſpecies 2 

| The ſleeping patient ſeems as if oppreſſed with a huge weight cording to all theſe authors, it differs greatly from (hs b 4 

| on his brealt ; and frequently imagines a ſpectre ſtopping his plant, which is bacciferous; whereas this bears two dry lee 

| | __— hence, the denominations Nightmare and hag-rid-] after each flower, which are joined together in 1 
| | w_ thoſe of the ordinary umbelliterous plants. The p 5 Ai 
NUHIL, nhilum, nothing, among the ſchoolmen, denotes what | to two or three feet high; the ſtalk is as ag be 

| has no real eſle, being conceived megatively, and expreſſed by | finger, full of large knots, and pretty deeply ſtris and hit 

| - 2 negative. I. firſt leaves are ſimple, the ſucceeding ones pinnate "2nd ftw 
WH i * 7 NIHIL capid per billam, or per breve, in law, when judgment is | thoſe of the ſium ; the flowers are {mall and white, 4 


l 


| 
5 
) 
4 
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the ſeeds which fucceed to them are like thoſe 
in umbelss © — The plant propagates itſelf very plen- 
of the 7% , beides that there are continually new lateral 
fully l on every fide the old one, and that the feeds 
roots produced 


| in the part of a large veſſel in the 
Saeed, ben g there i. 2 Auge | 


cative, r 
ibute to it all the virtues of the ginſeng. 
fevers and a {ay 


VI pris, in law, a writ which lieth in caſes 


being | and returned, —— — fe 
of the jes requeſts to have writ e 

Bank, country, whereby ie will the ſheriff to cauſe the 

inqueſt to come deſore the Juſtices in the ſame country at 

ir coming thither. 

Tos check of this writ of Nif ws is, that the ſheriff is 

bring to eſtminſter the men im- 


id ſalt, fomewhat whitiſh ; in its moſt ieces 
in cryſtals, of a priimatic 
6gure, of an equal thi 


of fix planes or ſides; and terminated at the end by a 


ſenſe of coldneſs upon the tongue. . 

Nie requires a little more than ſix times its own weight of 
water to diſſolve it: It is fuſible by a very gentle heat, is 
conſiderably fixed in the fire, and evaporates its water ſlowly 
and difficultly, It is not inflammable ; if melted by the ſolar 


ns, before a burning-glaſs, or over the common fire in a 


veſſel, into which the coals or other ſulphureous matter can- 
not fall, it never flames or burns; if urged by the violence of 
the heat, it eva in fume, and makes its way through the 
fides of the veſſel; but, if any inflammable _y be added to 
it, it burns with great noiſe and violence ; in fine, with 
the matter added, ＋ in part into a fixed alcali. 
It is ſingular that this ſalt, Soup it affords by means of fire 
an acid ſpirit, capable of diflolving almoſt any thing, yet 
manifeſts no ſign of its containing any acid at all in its crude 
ſtate. A ſolution of Nitre makes no change in the colour of 
of violets, nor even lates milk, it inſpiſſates 
the of blood into a kind of jelly. Added to a ſolution 
of corrolive ſublimate, it after an hour's ſtanding makes it 
milky ; and, mixed with a decoction of galls, it has the effect 
cf an alcaline ſalt, rendering it whitiſh or greyiſh and turbid. 
Nitre is to be choſen in fair, long, and tranſparent cryſtals ; 


ard ſuch, as applied to the tongue, affects it in the manner of 


Ke, with a peculiar acrimony ; ſuch as, when ſet over the fire, 
fuſes eaſily and readily, for pure Nitre melts the moſt eaſily 
efall ſalts; and ſuch as, when thrown on the fire, blazes very 
uſly, and emits a bright and vivid, not a languid flame, 
ad leaves only a very little fixed ſalt upon the coals: That 
which makes a crackling, when thrown on the fire, is to be re- 
jected : it contains a large quantity of ſea ſalt. 
his Nitre is of the number of thoſe ſalts which are actually 
ended in imperceptible particles in earths, ſtones, and other 
bolt {ubſtances, in the ſame manner as the particles of the 


metals are in their ores. It is not naturally or uſually diſ- 


coverable in the bodies that contain it by the eye, but mani- 
felts itſelf in them to the taſte, and e by the ſenſe 
& celine, which no ſalt but Nitre impreſſes on the tongue. 

duch this be its natural tate, it is ſometimes however 
bund ſeparate and pure in form of an eMoreſcence, either on 
5 les, or on the ſurface of old walls; theſe effloreſcences, 
roo in water, ſhooting into regular and proper cryſtals 


Autre. 


""I!re has been ſu 


aubon, to be ppoſed by many, and thoſe very ominent 


in part at leaſt, if not wholly, a ſalt of animal, 
e , origin, as they ſuppoſe that, where it is found in 
0 3 it owes its origin to the excrements of animals, 
© ages on old walls, to the effluvia of animal bodies 
A inhabiting them: But not to urge the improbability of 
"gy alt being lodged in ftone walls for many ages 
= any animals were among them, and affording a ſupply 


ity of rice, or millet] 


NTT 
of efloreſcences continually in the place of thoſe which are 


ſwept off, we may obferve that our ranging it among the 
follils is ſufficiently ſupported by our receiving the far greater 
quantities of it among us from the Oriental nations, where 
it is found embodied in earth, as metals in their ores, and 


from whence it is ſepatated by water as thoſe other bodies are 
from the ores by fire. | 


The earth from which Nitre is made, both in Perſia and the 


Eaſt-Indies, is a kind of yellowiſh marl: It is found in the 


bare cliffs of the ſides of hills expoſed to the northern or 
eaſtern winds, and never in any other ſituation. The earth 
is light, crumbly, arid friable; and though it be ſubject to ac- 
cidental- variations of colour from admixtures of other earths 
among it, and on this occaſion appears ſometimes blackiſh, 
reddiſh, or whitiſh, = its other qualities always diſtinguiſh 
it-with ſufficient caſe: It melts very freely in the mou h, 
and leaves a ſtrong taſte of ſalt-petre in it. 
collect large quantities of this earth, and, having pre- 
ſeveral pits, which they line with a firm and tough 
clay, they fill them half full of water, and throw into it large 
uantities of this earth; this ſoon moulders away to powder, 
then add more water, and ſtir the whole thoroughly to- 
rz after which they let it ſtand four or five days: At 
end of this time they open a hole in one of the ſides of 
the pit, and by means of a channel, cut to a proper depth and 
lined with the ſame clay, they let all the clear water run out 
of the firſt pit into another, which is prepared in a level 
ground, and is incloſed on all ſides, except the north-eaft, by 
walls, but has no covering at the top. this pit the action 
of the fun and air by degrees evaporates the water, and'the 
falt which it hath before waſhed out of the earth, now ſhoots 
into- cryſtals about the ſides of the pit. Theſe $ are 
ſmall and imperfect as well as impure. They are of the ſame 
hexaedral figure with the purer cryſtals of this ſalt, but they 
are uſually without the pyramids at the ends, and often too 
ſhort for their thickneſs. They are of a browniſh or duſky 
colour, and are in this ſtate ſent over to us. This is the 
rough Nitre which we receive from the Eaſt-Indies. 
As the far greater part of the Nitre, uſed in the world, is pre- 
pared in this manner, we are to ſuppoſe this kind of earth, 
which is found alſo in other countries, to be the true ore of 
Nitre, though there are ſeveral very different ways of procur- 
ing it beſide. 48 | 
In many places, the ruins of old buildings, where the walls 
are expoſed to the north-eaſt, and are defended from rain by 
being covered at top, ſhoot forth ani efloreſcence of nitrous 
falt, cold and acrid to the taſte, / and in all reſpects reſembling 
the common falt-petfe: This eMloreſcence is found much 
more abundantly in the eaſtern nations than any where elſe, 


and the uſe the people there makes of it is this; they do not 


wark it from Nitre alone, but when their ſolution, made from 
the nitrous earth before deſcribed, will yield no more cryſtals, 
they then throw into the pit a quantity of theſe effloreſcences, 
— it immediately after yields a large quantity of cryſtals like 
the firſt; That this ſalt ſhould be found on the ſurface of 
walls is not wonderful, fince it is found only on or near the 
ſurface of the earth where it is produced; they only cut away 
the marl for about a foot deep, to throw into the 3 
what remains underneath, this containing no Nitre till it has 
been expoſed to the air a ſufficient time, and the ſame earth, 
where it is diſeovered at any thing more than a foot depth in 
digging, never being found to contain a grain of it. | 
Earths of whatever kind, moiſtened and penetrated by the 
dung and excremenits of animals, frequently alſo afford Nitre 
in large quantities. The earths at the bottom of 1 
houſes, and thoſe of ſtable and cow-houſes, all afford Nitre, 
on being thrown into water and boiled. In France, where 
very little Nitre is imported, they make all that is uſed in 
their gunpowder works, &c. from the rubbiſh or old mortar 
of buildings, and the plaiſter with which their houſes abound. 
In fat, the mortar of old walls with us, if moiſtened with 
urine, and expoſed to the air in a proper ſituation, that is, 
open to the north-eaſt, and covered over to defend it from 
wet, never fails to afford Nitre after a few weeks, and that 
often in no leſs a proportion than that of one tenth of the 
weight of the ingredients: Finally, Hoffman affirms that it 
may at any time be extracted from the air, by expoſing an 
alcaline ſalt to it in a proper ſituation, covered over-head 
from rains and dews. | 
There is no queſtion but a manufactory of Nitre might be 
eſtabliſhed in England, to as much advantage as that of 
France; though, in the hands in which ſuch attempts have 
hitherto been, they have not ſucceeded, The place where 
the materials are expoſed, is a thing to be carefully examined : 
It muſt þe moderate, as to the great points of moiſture and 
dryneſs ; if there be too much moiſture, the Nitre which is 
already formed will be waſhed away; and on the other hand, 
without ſome moiſture, the ſalts will hardly be formed at all. 
Heat and cold, unleſs exceſſive, are of no uſe. ; 
It is in conſequence of the requiſiteneſs of ſo certain a de- 
gree of moiſture to the materials from which Nitre is to be 
obtained, that the north-eaſt winds are of ſo much uſe in che 
production of it; in ſpring and autumn, which are the ſeaſons 
when this ſalt is principally made, theſe two winds are —_ | 
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L three times to bring them to the requiſite perfection; after 


NIT 


too moiſt nor too dry, eſpecially in the night; the ſouth and 


weſterly winds are deſtructive, becauſe of the ſtorms and | 


ſhowers they almoſt continually bring with them. 
The earths, from which Nitre is procured in greateſt abun- 
dance, are found principally in Perſia, in China, and the 
Eaſt- Indies, and in Muſcovy; not that other parts of the 
world are without them, but in my they are diſregarded. 
This earth affords along with the Nitre but a ſmall quantity 
of ſea, ſalt, though there is always ſome of this with the other. 
The rubbiſh and earths we boil for it in Europe always 
afford a very large quantity of it; but they find ways of 
ſeparating a great deal of it, beſore they begin to ſhoot the 
N hen the lixivium of the nitrous earth has been 
boiled to a certain degree, they run it into proper veſſels, in 
which the ſea ſalt ſhoots into cubic grains at the bottom, be- 
fore the Nitre begins to form its cryſtals ; they then drain off 
the liquor thus freed. from a great of this extraneous ſalt 
into other veſſels, in which it is left to ſhoot for the Nitre in 
a cold place. When they have ſeparated all the cryſtals that 
are there found, they eyaporate the liquor farther and thence 
obtain more: At length they find a lar N of an ex · 
tremely acrid and bitter liquor, fat and oily to the touch, 
Which will afford no more cryſtals; and this they call the 
mother water of ſalt- petre, becauſe, by prinkling it on other 
* they find it diſpoſes them for the production of more 
itre, 
The cryſtals of Nitre thus produced are far from the neceſſary ' 
- purity, they ay © to be diſſolved and re-cryſtallized two or 


which the French often melt them over the fire as they do 
our Engliſh alum, and, when a good part of the water is eva- 
orated, they caſt the whole into caſks. This is what the 
F rench authays call rock or roach Nitre. 
We are to remember that the ſalt we have here given 
the hiſtory of, is the Nitre of our own times only. The 
Greeks and Romans, though we meet with the words na- 
trum and nitrum frequently enough among them, were 
wholly unacquainted with this ſalt ; they underſtood by the 
word natrum a native alcaline ſalt of a very particular kind, 
ſee ANATRON ; and by nitrum ſometimes the ſame, ſome- 
times other ſalts : Particularly it ſeems = probable, they 
called the native- borax by this name. They uſed their 
Nitre for waſhing cloaths, and for making glaſs, as alſo 
in their baths as an abſtergent. Theſe are qualities which 
by no means can be ſuppoſed to belong to our Nitre 
how well they agree with the anatron or alcaline ſalt, found 
native at this time in the very places from whence they tell 
us they had it, may be known' by conſidering what is ſaid un- 
der that article. 
Nitre promotes very much the fufion of gold or ſilver, and is 
of no ill conſequence in the working thoſe metals; but as the 
ſulphurs of the other metals are not ſo intimately blended 
with their earths, as they are in theſe, it combines itſelf with 
them in the heating, and cauſes a detonation, by this means 
carrying off a very conſiderable portion of that ſulphur which 
was neceſſary to them as metals, and, in conſequence of that 
robbing them of that metalline form, and reducing them to 
a ſort of calxes much more difficult of fuſion than before. 
This is eaſily experienced by throwing a mixture of equal 
parts of Nitre, and of copper, iron, lead, or tin, into a red- 
hot crucible. Salt-petre is therefore to be very carefully 
avoided in all theſe proceſſes, unleſs firſt N. itſelf and 
burnt to an alcaline ſalt, In the manufactures it is of great 
uſe; beſides being the baſis of gunpowder, it is uſed in the 
making of white glaſs, and is of the ſame uſe with common 
falt in the preſerving of foods. In medicine it is cooling and 
diuretic, good in burning fevers, in which it is given with 
the ſeveral intentions of taking off the heat, quenching 
thirſt, and reſiſting putrefaction. Riverius ſpeaks of it as a 
diaphoretic, and many authors celebrate it as an anodyne ; 
but theſe are intentions in which it is at preſent leſs received. 
The ancients had an opinion that the Nitre was of a cauſtic 
nature : The latter writers, ſuppoſing ours the ſame, have at- 
tributed the ſame virtues and the ſame qualities to it, and, in 
conſequence of this error, have been inventing means of 
taking off the cauſticity, as they call it, of this ſalt, by burn- 
ing it with ſulphur, and a thouſand other ways: But it is 
very certain, that purified Nitre is better for all medicinal 
purpoſes than any of theſe idle preparations of it, when the 
ſalt is intended to be given on thoſe occaſions where its own 
ſimple nature is required. 


The preparations of it in uſe in the preſent practice are theſe: 
1. Magneſia Alba. 2. Nitrum vitriolatum. 3. Spiritus nitri, 
ſpirit of Nitre. 4. Spiritus nitri dulcis, the ſweet ſpirit of 
Nitre. 5. Aqua fortis. 
Spirit of NI TRE, Hpiritus nitri, in chemiſtry, is made in the 
following manner: Dry 18 ounces of purified Nitre, and re- 
duce it to an impalpable powder: Put it into a clean retort, 
and pour upon it 6 ounces of pure and highly rectified oil of 
vitriol; place the retort immediately in a ſand furnace, and 
apply a large receiver, luting the juncture with ſome Windſor 
loam ; let the fire at firſt be very gentle, the receiver will 


NOC 


over in drops; increaſe the fire ally tin ;. -. 
utmoſt heat a ſand furnace is 2. Net ies w 4, 
more comes over, let all cool: Have a b ew th 
funnel ready in the mouth of it, and placed unde, 2 ta 
pour the liquor out of the receiver into it, avoid 
gerous fumes, and ſtop it cloſe up for uſe. The * the au. 
to be ſtopped alſo, and reſerved for the ſame uſe "ver i, 
It will remain filled for many weeks with a req Un, 
tinually fluctuating and in motion. The ſpirit Pour, cx, 
wil appear of a gold 2 and a red va i the bai 
over it. his liquor is the true the 
the N itre alone ; it — na nothing of the nin Pin a 
was uſed in the making of it, and the remainder * "UM 
which did not come over in fumes, remains mix Nets 
acid in form of a denſe, white, and natural ſalt with th 
reſembling the tartarum vitriolatum, and affordir, lome : 
vitriolatum hereafter to be mentioned. There is the nit 
of ſeparating a ſtronger or purer ſpirit of Niu 2 
Glauber was the inventor of this method, and he 2 tha. 
it the honour of being acknowledged the inv N 
the nobleſt diſcoveries that chemiſtry ever ices Ate 
Wi Produced 
This ſpirit is one of the ſtrongeſt menſtruums in . 
It diſſolves ſilver, and moſt of the other metal; Chemiſe, 
metals, and even ſtones of all kinds, except thoſe reve 
ſtals for their baſes z as | heck boy 
cry r baſes ; as is the caſe in our pebble; 
the agates and onyx's of other countries: Theſe are Far | 
the effects of all menſtrua, till the great deſideratum fon 
vant for x as ſhall be found. Spirit of Nitre a... S 
touch gold: It gives a power of diſſolving filver to . 
other acids which before wanted it, as the ſpirit = 
vitriol and of ſulphur ; but it requires a mixture of — 
give it this power upon gold; with that mixture it bec a. 
an aqua regia, This ſpirit is too corroſive to be ei _ 
wy g in own form, but it furniſhes us wi by = 
valuable medicine, under the name of a dulci Big) 
Nitre. ulcified ſic 0 
Stueet Spirit of NiTRE, ſpiritus nitri dulcis—Put into a l 
glaſs cucurbit a quart of highly rectified fpirit of wine. .:; 
add to it, by a very little at a time, half a pound of the * 
ſpirit of Nitre before deſcribed; when the whole quantity c 
the ſpirit of Nitre is in, fit on a head, and, placing a cucuh; 
in ſand, diſtil over the liquor ſo long as what runs from f, 
noſe of the head will not ferment with an alcali. 
The caution required in mixing theſe two liquors is 1en 
| Sax There is ſcarce any mixture capable of ſuch il con 
equences ; it emits a ſuffocating vapour, and will often hy 
the veſſels by the heat and ebullition it raiſes, if done t. 
haſtily. There immediately ariſes a fragrant ſmell on mute! 
the liquors, and the vapour that is raiſed from them is ans 
fiery. It is a very noble diuretic and carminative; it is gives 
in the ſtone and gravel with great ſucceſs, and allo in jaundice 
and dropſies. It is of great ſervice in reſtoring the appetit, 
when depraved by a mucous flegm. It alſo allays thirſt, The 
doſe is from 15 to 30 drops in wine and water. Prudent; 
uſed, it is excellent for cleaning the teeth, but, if made tw 
free with, it deſtroys them, 
Vitriolated NiTRE, nitrum vitriolatum.— Diſſolve the maß A 
in the retort after the diſtillation of ſpirit of Nitre, in the m- 
ner above deſcribed, in about eight times its weight of wate, 
Filtrate the ſolution, and, when perfectly clear, evaporit 
the liquor to ſuch a ſtandard, that the ſalt will no longer de 
ſuſtained in it; then ſet it in a cool place, and, as the fc 
ſhoots, collect it, and laying it in an earthen colander to dran; 
when well dried, reſerve it for uſe. It is of much the (ar? 
virtues with the tartarum vitriolatum, and is frequently |... 
under its name, 
NOBILITY, a quality that renders any thing noble, pz: 
ticularly, that raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed thereof *. the tur 
of a peaſant, or commoner. | | 
By ſome the origin of Nobility in Europe is referred to de 
Goths, who, == they had ſeized a part of Europe, 't 
warded their captains with titles of honour, calling th 
nobiles, or noſcibiles, that is, men notable for cou!2y?, 


» ban? 


which they have been attainted ; and then that family cu 
be reſtored to their blood but by parliament. RT 
NO'BLE, nobilis, a perſon raiſed above a commoner or Perc 
either by birth, office, or patent. 1 
NOBLE, denotes a money of account, equivalent to ix oY 
lings and eight pence, Formerly this was 2 real Coil, © 
called roſe- noble. 8 a 
NOCTA'MBULI *, noZambulones, ſormambuli, ſuch (0 
as riſe and walk about in their ſleep. 1 
* The word is Latin and formed of »ox, night, and cen“ 


nevertheleſs be full of white fumes, and a red liquor will come 
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= 

NOD 
; nſiſts in this, that the proper organs of muſ- 
= — at liberty, while thoſe deſtined for ſenſation 
rn dene ef ds fees ef W 
n ideas follow upon certain motions of the fibres of the 
G 4 certain motions of thoſe fibres upon certain ideas. 
by much thinking on any one thing, the fibres acquire 
Now, nent ſituation, which gives a freer paſſage to the 
forme — — a certain part of the body, than ordinary. 
lens, the animal ſpirits become too copious, too much agi - 
A - conſiſt of parts too ſolid, they throw themſelves in- 
* * they find the moſt open, glide into the nerves 
w ep — correſponding to theſe paſſages, and there pro- 
luce the motions proper to thoſe muſcles. : 
The bilious, melancholic, and ſanguine are moſt ſubject to 
V ICS. 
thole 8 ſuch things as temper the agitation of 
The :5ts and relax the fibres, as bleeding, and all coolers, 
the internally or externally exhibited : Aperitives too have 
+ goo effect; but the beſt remedy, according to ſome, is the 


d-bath. 
worm, Or ſpecies 


in natural hiſtory, either denotes a glow- 
of phoſphorus, ſo called, becauſe it thines 


| icht, without any light being thrown thereon, ſuch 
* — urine: So that it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
* the other ſpecies, which muſt be expoſed to the ſun- 
beams, before it ſhine. Such as the Bolongia-ſtone, &c, See 
PHOSPHORUS. 3A, ; 
* The word is formed of the Latin zox, night, and Juceo, to 
ſune. 


NOCTU/RNAL *, ſomething relating .to the night, in con- 
tradiftinction to diurnal. 


* The word is formed from the Latin norms, which is derived 
from xox, ni ght. | 


voctuxx AL Arch, in aſtronomy, the arch of a circle deſerib- 

1 by the ſun, or ſtar in the night. 

4 NoCTURNAL arch of the ſun, that portion of a circle he 

paſſes. over between the lower part of our meridian and the 

point wherein he ſets, or the point of the horizon wherein 
he riſes. 

NoctuRNAIl., ntulabium, an inſtrument chiefly uſed at ſea to 

to take the altitude or depreſſion of ſome ſtars about the pole, 

in order to find the latitude and hour of the night. 

Some Nocturnals are hemiſpheres or * 6M on the 

plane of the equinoctial. Thoſe commonly in uſe — 

ſeamen are two; the one adapted to the pole-ſtar, and the fir 
of the guards of the little Bear; the other to the pole ſtar, and 
pointers of the great Bear. 

Con/truftion 1 the NocTURNAL.,— This inſtrument conſiſts of 
two circular plates (plate XLIV. fig. 10.) applied to each 

other. The greater, which has a handle to hold the inſtru- 

ment, is about two and a half inches diameter, and is divided 
into twelve parts, anſwering to the twelve months ; and each 
month ſubdivided into every fifth day ; ſo that the middle of 
the handle correſponds to that part of the year, wherein the 
far here regarded has the ſame right aſcenſion with the ſun. 

In the center of the two circular plates is adjuſted a long index 

A, moveable upon the upper plate ; and the three pieces, viz. 

the two circles and the index, are joined by a rivet which is 

pierced through the center, with a hole through which the 
ſtar is to be obſerved. | 

Ur of the NocruxxAL. Turn the upper plate till the longeſt 
tooth, marked twelve, be againſt the day of the month on the 

under plate ; then, bringing the inſtrument near eye, ſuſpend 
t by the handle, with the plane nearly parallel to the equinoc- 
tial, and, viewing the pole-ſtar, through the hole of the center, 
turn the index about, till, by the fiducial edge, you ſee the 
bright tar or guard of the little Bear (if the inſtrument be 
made for that ſtar: ) then that tooth of the upper circle, under 
the edge of the index, gives the hour of the night on the 
hour circle. 

NODATED Hyperbela, a kind of hyperbola, which, in turning 
round, decuſſates or croſſes itſelf, See CONIC Sections, and 
HYPERBOLA. 

E, edu, exoftoſis, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe or tumour in the 
nes, uſually ariſing from ſome venereal cauſe. To ſuch tu- 
mours are frequently applied leaden plates covered with mer- 
the? as alſo other mercurial preparations are uſed to reſolve 

Nope, or todbus, more 


[ts particularly denotes protuberances ariſing 
© the 19ints of old | 


b gouty people. 

ko, in aſtronomy, the two points where the orbit of a 
I 8 the ecliptic. 

„ «tne two points C and D (plate XLIV. fie. q.) where- 
- hore Node C, where the FFs * above 
4s Plane of the ecliptic, is called the aſcending Node, or the 
Nd head, and is marked thus 8. The other Node D, 
7 ne planet deſcends to the ſouth, is called the deſcending 
, 7 the Dragon's tail, marked thus &. And the right- 

called the line of the Nodes. | 


MCI Cis 
NOD * 
00) Sa, in lurzery, denotes a kind of ſuture, as alſo various 


dandages 


NIDTT 376 x 
Gels, nedule, in pharmacy, a knot tied on a bag, con- 


NON 


taining ſome medicinal ingredients, with which the liquor 
this Nodulus is 1 in, is to be impregnated. It alſo 
denotes the bag itſelf. 


NOY'DUS, ade, in dialling, a hole in the gnomon of a dial, in 
a cieling, window, &c. by the light of which, either the hour 
of the ay in dials without furniture, or the parallels of the 
ſun's declination, and his place in the ecliptic, &c. in thoſe 
with furniture, are ſhewn. 

NO'LI me tangere, touch me not, in phyſic, a ſort of corroſive 
2 ſo called, as it is exaſperated by medicines. See CAN- 

Noli me tangere, in botany, a plant which is a ſpecies of balſa- 
mina, that, upon the firſt approach of the hand to touch its 

s, darts out its feeds, when ripe. 

NOMA'DES *, in antiquity ; ſeveral nations were ſo denomi- 
nated, whoſe whole occupation was feeding and tending of 
their flocks, continually ſhifting place, for the convenience of 
paſturage. 


The word is Greek, being the plural of »-ua;, which ſignifies 
living in places of paſture, and derived from ,. to f. ed. 
The moſt celebrated Nomades were thoſe inhabiting hetween 
Africa, properly ſo called, to the eaſt, and Mauritania to the 

weſt, called Numide, or Numidians. 
The Nomades of Aſia inhabited the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea ; 


thoſe of Scythia were the inhabitants of little Tartary, who till 
follow the ancient way of living. 


NO'MANCY “, nominomancy, onematomancy, the art of divin- 


ing the fates of perſons by means of the letters that form their 
names. 


* The word is compounded of the Latin amen, a name, and the 
Greek para, divination. 
NO'MARCHA “, in antiquity, the governor of each diviſion, 
or nome in Egypt, who was appointed by the king. 
The word is Greek, and formed of vw, a diviſion, from raw, 
to divide, and agxn, government, 
NO/MBRIL Point, in heraldry, the next point below the feſs 
points or the very center of the eſcutcheon. 
uppoling the eſcutcheon divided into two equal parts below 
the feſs, the firſt of theſe is the Nombril, and the lower the baſe. 
NOME, or name, in algebra, denotes any quantity with a ſign 
prefixed whereby it 1s connected with ſome other quantity, 
and ſo makes a binomial, trinomizf, &c. As in * cpa 
al a +6, and trinomial a + b + c, &c. a, b, &c. are Nomes. 
NOMENCLA”TOR, in antiquity, a ſlave among the Romans, 
who attended candidates for offices, ſuggeſting to them the 
names of all the citizens they met, in order to court them, 
and call them by their names, which was reckoned the higheſt 
piece of civility. 
NOMENCLA' TURE, nomenclatura, a catalogue of ſeveral of 
the more uſeful words in any language with their fignificati- 
ons, in order to facilitate the learning thereof, 
NOMINALISTSS, nominals, a ſect of ſchool-philoſophers, ſol- 
lowers of Ocham, an Engliſh cordelier, in the 14th century, fo 
called, in oppoſition to the realiſts, as maintaining that words, 
not things, were the object of dialcCtics. 
They founded the univerſity of Leipſic, and they with the 
Stoics admit the formal ideas of things as the foundation of 
univerſality ; but to this they add names, which ſignify, with- 
out any diſtinction, a great variety of ſingle things alike in 
enus and ſpecies, 
NOMINA'TION, neminatiz, the appointing a perſon to fome 
function or benefice. 
In common law, there is a difference between Nomination 
and preſentation ; the former being a power which a man 
has by virtue of a manor, &c. to name a cictk to a patron of 
a benefice to be by him preſented to the ordinary, 
NO'MINATIVE, in grammar, the firſt caſe of duclinable nouns, 
being properly the ground whence the other caſes in the learn- 
ed languages, &c. are to be formed by the ſeveral inflexions 
iven to this firſt termination . 
t is placed before all verbs, as the ſubject of the affirmation or 
ropoſition, as Petrus negavit Dominum, Peter denied the 
Ee &c. 
NOMINA “TOR, he who names or preſents a perſon to an 
office or benefice ; and the perſon ſo named is called nominee. 
NO/MOCANON *, a collation of the civil Jaws with the ec- 
cleſiaſtical canons ; it alſo denotes a collection of the ancient 
canons, without any regard to imperial conſtitutions. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of „., a law, and e 
a canon, 
Photius, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, compiled a Nomo-ca- 
non of the firſt ſort in 883; which is the moſt celebrated, and 
upon which Balſamon commented in 1180, _ 
NON- Ability, in law, an exception againſt a plaintiff jn any 
cauſe, on ſome juſt ground why he cannot ſue, as premunire, 
outlawry, profeſſed in religion, excommunicate, aa alien born, 
&c. 
This laſt holds only in actions real and mixed, but not in per- 
ſon, unleſs he be both an alien and an enemy. 
Nox-Appearance, in law, a default in not appearing in a court of 
judicature. 
Nox-Claim, in law, the neglect of not challenging one's right 
within the limited time, as within a year and a day. 
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| l a perſon is either barred of his right, as upon a 
on-claim within five years after a right accrued to him, or of 
his entry by deſcent, within five years after the diſſeiſin. 

Non-compoes mentis, non ſane memoriæ, non ſaine memaire, in law, 
when a perſon is not of ſound memory or underſtanding, being 
mad and out of his wits. 

Of this there are four kinds, as an idiot born; he that by ac- 
cident loſeth his underſtanding ; a lunatic that has lucida inter- 
valla; and, laſtly, 5 but this laſt kind ſhall give no 
privilege to him or his heirs. 

A deſcent takes away the entry of an idiot, though the want of 
underſtanding were perpetual. 

Nox ft culpabilis, Non-cul, in law, the general plea to an action 
of treſpaſs, whereby the defendant denies abſolutely the fact 
charged on him: Whereas, in ſpecial pleas, the defendant 

rants the fact but alledges ſome reaſons in his defence, why 
K might lawfully do it. 

Non / fa&tum, in law, an anſwer to a declaration, whereby a 

man denies that to be his deed, whereon he is impleaded. 


No /iquet, a verdi& given by a jury, &c. when a matter, not | 


appearing ſufficiently clear, is put off to another day. 
Among the Romans the judges in the like caſe caſt a ballot 
into the urn with the two letters N. L. for Non liquet. 

Now moleftando, in law, a writ which lies for him who is moleſted, 
contrary to the king's protection granted him. 

Non-ob/tante, notwithſtanding, in law, a clauſe in ſtatutes and 
patents, &c. granting a licence from the king, &c. to do a 
thing, which, being reſtrained by act of parliament, cannot 
otherwiſe be done. 

Now omittas, in law, a writ which lies where the ſheriff having 
delivered a writ or proceſs to a bailiff of a franchiſe, and the 
bailiff having refuſed or neglected to ſerve it, upon the ſheriff*s 
returning that he delivered it to the bailiff, this ſecond writ 
ſhall be directed to the ſheriff, that he may enter the franchiſe, 

and execute the king's command, either b himſelf or officer. 

Nox-Plevin, non-plevina, a default in not replevying land in duo 
time. 
Formerly, if the defendant neglected to replevy his lands ſeized 
by the king within fifteen days, then at the inſtance of the 
plaintiff he ſhould loſe his ſeiſin; but by ſtat. 9 Edward III. 

it was enacted that no perſon ſhould loſe his land thencefor- 
ward, becauſe of Non-plevin. 

Now ponendo in aſſiſis & juratis, in law, a writ granted for free- 
ing men from ſerving on aſſizes and juries. 

Now procedendo ad affiſam rege incenſulto, in law, a writ to ſtop 
the trial of a cauſe appertaining to one in the king's ſervice, 
&c. till the king's pleaſure be farther known. 

Non-Reſidence, in law, is referred to ſuch ſpiritual perſons as ab- 
ſent themſelves, a month together, or two months at ſeveral 
times of the year, from their benefices. 


From this there are ſome exceptions in favour of particular per- | 


ſons, as king's chaplains, biſhops, &c. 

Nox-Reſidentia pro clerics regis, in law, a writ directed to the 
ordinary not to moleſt a clerk employed in the king's ſervice, 
by reaſon of Non-reſidence. 

Non-Sut, litis renunciatio, in law, the dropping a ſuit or action, 
commonly upon the diſcovery of ſome error or defect, when 
the jury is ready to give a verdict, and likewiſe, hen the pro- 
ſecutor does not appear. x 

Non-Tenure, in law, a plea in bar to a real action, whereby the 
2 þ urges that he holds not the land, or ſome part of it at 
leaſt. 

Nox-term, vacation-time between term and term, anciently 
called the time or days of the king's peace. 

The Romans called it feriæ or dies nefaſti. 

Nox-entity, whatever has no real being, or is only conceived 

_ negatively. _ : 5 

Now-naturals, res non naturales, in medicine, are the cauſes and 
effects of diſeaſes, whether near or remote, and are uſually 
diſtinguiſhed into the fix following, air, meat, and drink ; 
motion and reſt ; the paſſions of the mind ; excretions and re- 
tentions; and, laſtly, ſleeping and waking. 

They are ſo called, becauſe by their uſe or abuſe they become 
either good or evil, thatis naturals or contra-naturals, 
But the diviſion is of no great uſe. 

NO/NAGE, in law, an incapacity of doing ſome things for 
want of proper age. | 
In matters of inheritance, a man is in his Nonage till 21 years 
of age, and for marriage, till 14, &c. 

NONAGE/SIVAL, in aſtronomy, the goth degree of the eclip- 
tic reckoned from its caſtern point. 

The altitude of the Nonageſimal is equal to the angle of the 
eaſt ; and, if continued, paſſes through the poles of the eclip- 
tic. Hence the altitude of the Nonageſimal, at a given time, 
under a given elevation of the pole, is eaſily found. 

Ir the altitude of the Nonageſimal be ſubtracted from go, the 
remainder is the diſtance of the Nonageſimal from the vertex. 

NO/NAGON. a figure of nine angles and ſides. 

NONES *, nouz, in the Roman calendar, the ſeventh day of 
\arch, May, July, and October, and the fifth day of all the 
reſt; the latt having four days before the Nones, and the 
others fix. 

* The word had it: rife hence, namely, that the day of the Nones 


NORMAL Line, in „ denotes a 
NOY/RROY, nerth-roy, northern king, the benden 
kings at arms, or provincial heralds, his juriſdicti den 
the north ſide of Trent, as Clarencieux's does on a a 
mu — ＋12 2 the four cardinal pry 
rizon, at i ion of the hori of 
Nucl is — atkaon and nee 
oRTH-£Eaft, a rhumb in the middle between 
\ See COMPASS ke nth ai, 
oRTH-I/eft, a point or rhumb in the mi 
7 w 
, „ in navigation, the differen ' 
a ſhip makes in dies wands the — —_ wlad 
NOSE, nafus, in anatomy, may be divided two differen 
from their ſituation, into internal and external parts: n; 
their ſtructure, into hard and ſoft parts. 506, fg 
The external parts are the root of the Noſe, the arch 
or ſpine of the Noſe, the ſides of the Noſe, the di e 
the alæ, the external nares, and the part under the — 
The internal parts are the internal nares, the ſeptum nar 
the circumvolutions, the conchæ ſuperiores, toons | 
riores, the pofterior openings of the internal nares he = 
frontales, ſinus maxillares, ſinus ſphenoidales, the 4 * 
chrymales, and ductus palati ni. why h. 
1 * he wen parts are moſtly bony, ſee CRN 11 
the reſt cartilaginous; to theſe we ma Wan 
Ku — 7 ac the peilen us 
he ſoft parts are the integuments, muſcles 
malis, membrana vituitaria, veſſcle, nerves, as Fey 
nares. * 
The external Noſe is covered by the common int 
the ſkin, epidermis, and fat. e which cover the ti 4 
the Noſe, and alæ narium, are a great number of * 
bodies, which Morgagni called glandulæ ſebaceæ, the = 
of which may eafily be {: — out by the fingers, Y 
Six muſcles are commonly reckoned to belong to the No. 
two recti, called alſo pyramidales or triangulares ; two 0. 
qui or laterales, and two tranſverſi or myrtiſormes. In 
muſcular bodies, there are likewiſe ſome ſupernumerary = 
cles or ſmall acceſſorii. The Noſe may alſo be moved in (are 
meaſure by the muſcles of the lips, which in many caſes hg 
come aſſiſtants to the proper muſcles of this organ, 
The arteries of all theſe parts come from the external carol 
Thoſe of the external parts of the Noſe are in general umb: 
cations of the arteria maxillaris externa, or angularis, and f 
the temporalis ; and the arteries of the intern ue n. 
mifications of the maxillaris interna. See HEAD. 


external Jugulars and they communicate with the otbia 
ſinus, and by that means with the ſinuſes of the dura mur, 
and with the internal jugulars. 
The principal nerves war to the Noſe are filament d 
the nervi olfactorii, which run down through the holes of tte 
tranſverſe lamina of the os ethmoides, and are diſtributed u 
the common membrane of the internal nares, eſpecially u 
the villous portions thereof. The inner branch of the ct 
_ or opthalmic nerve ſends a filament through the inte- 
nal anterior orbitary hole into the cranium, which comes or 
again in company with one of the filaments of the olfattur 
nerve through the ethmoidal lamina, 
This internal branch advances afterwards towards the 0s u. 
guis, and is diſtributed partly to the ſacculus lachrymalis, ti 
upper portion of the muſculus pyramidalis and of the integ- 
ments of the Noſe. The ſuborbitary nerve, having pales 
through the inferior orbitary hole, ſends filaments to the l. 
ral external parts of the Noſe. Another branch of the ſuper» 
or maxillary nerve goes to the poſterior opening of the nar, 
being ſpent on the conchæ and other internal parts of tit 
Noſe. The Noſe is the organ of ſmelling, by means cf 2: 
villous portion of the internal membranes, to which the ole 
tory nerves are principally diſtributed. It is likewiſe of ui! 
reſpiration ; and the mucilaginous fluid, ſpread over the wive 
roo membrane, prevents the air from drying that men 

rane, and fo rendering it incapable of being a Qed. Tie 

Noſe ſerves likewiſe to regulate and modify the voice; 29? 
this the ſinuſes alſo contribute. The facculus lachrym" 
receives the ſerum from the eyes and diſcharges it upon © 
palate, whence the greateſt part of it runs to the Phan. 
Winſlow. ed 

NOSOCO/MIUM =, an infirmary for the reception ol diere 
perſons. 

* The word is formed of the Greek s, a dileaſe, and i 
cure. 


NOSO'LOGY *, pathology, a treatiſe of diſeaſes. 
The word is formed of the Greek 3g, a diſeaſe, and ak 
diſcourſe, or treatiſe. % 
NO'STRILS, eres, in anatomy, the two cavities of the — 
ſeparated by a cartilage, called ſeptum narium. l ee 7 
Among the various diſorders incident to the Noſtrils, no! pe 
of greater importance than hemorrhages, _ 


which ariſe 797 © 
| d: In conſediebce 
copious conveyance of blood to the head: * 


which the ſmall arteries in the tunica pituitaria 1 Tarn 


was nine days before the ides, and {a nught be called nonoi- 
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turally filled, and their extremities, being too muc 


The veins are, almoſt in the ſame manner, branches of t | 
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tile affairs, 
in their legal capa 
he king's coun 


ed t _ hae 
ey Public, in commerce, 


NoTA 


XY THE C/te, in anatomy, the ſpurious ribs. See RIBS. 

NYTHUS, properly denotes a perſon of ſpurious birth ; hence. 
it is fouratively applied, in phyſic, to diſeaſes, which, though 
of the ame denomination with ſome others in reſpect of a ſi- 
militude of ſymptoms, &c. are of a different origin, or ſeat, 


NYTION, xc, in logic, an idea of any thing in the mind. 


NOT TIa, nctice, ſomething that has fallen under a perſon's 
knowledoe or obſervation : Hence notification, the action of 
) It is alſo the title of certain books, in order to 
dre a particular knowledge of the places, roads, &c. of a pro- 
vince, kingdom, &c. Such is the Notitia imperii, M. Valois's 
Notitia Galliarum, the Notitiæ dignitatum imperii, both caſtern 


NOTORIOUS, ſomething known and public. 

NOVA'LF, in our ancient cuſtoms, land newly ploughed which 
had not been tilled within the memory of man before. 
Cenotes fallow land, that is, land which has been ploughed 
for two years, and reſts one more, or that lics fallow every 


NOVA'TION, 12»2vation, inthe civil law, a changeor alteration of 
noblication, whereby it becomes extinguiſhed, There are two 


2% z the one voluntary, the other neceſſary and conſtrained. 
/ wotary NovaTION, when there is a will to innovate ; and 
this is done three ways, namely, by changing the cauſe of the 
obligation, without the intervention of any other perſon ; by 


41-117 the nature of the obligation; and by delegation, as 
Wien a debtor makes over a debt to a creditor for his ſatisfac- 
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VION, n2tatio, in arithmetic, the art of repreſenting 
their proper characters. 
aracters, are arbitrary and various in various 

ons ; but, perhaps, none are ſo commodious as thoſe com- 
ger me es Europe, which were invented by the Arabs, and 


hants, 


7 


or minutes 0 


atteſts deeds, charter-parties, or writings be- 
to make them authentic in other countries. 
ks are regiſtered proteſts, remonſtrances, &c. 


hence called Arabic 


The Greeks, 
mans, expreſſed 
NoTATION, 
the alphabet, 
NOTE, nota, 

expreſs 
NOTES, 
the riſing or fall f 
flowne's of its Motions. | 
tes a mark made in a book, &c. where ſomething 
e markable occurs, as alſo an explication of ſome paſſage in an 
| {ubjoined thereto : In which ſenſe Note ſtands con- 
radiftinguiſhed from text. 3 | 

Norte, is alſo a minute containing ſome article of buſineſs, as a 
dromiſſory Note, &c. 8 

7. Nort a hill, when a public notary goes as a witneſs chat a 
merchant will not accept or pay it. | 

Norte fue, a brief made thereof by the chirographer before 


I 
zutun! 


No! E, ( 


lend 


it be eneroſſed. 


ſram them. 


E. 


(vine notice. 


IDEA. 


and weſtern, &c. 


other vear. 


«7 NovaTION, that made in conſequence of a ſentence 
decree of juſtice 
NOYYEL, 2 


EMS! 


* 


® 
* 


. 
* 

o 

* 


JK e, &c. 


* 


emperors, particularly Juſtinian's. 

9% of Juſtinian's Novels were originally Greck, and after- 
Were traniiated into Latin, They were called Novel, as be- 
made on new caſes not yet conſidered. 

"EL 1} in an aCtion of treſpaſs, an aſſignment of 
5 in a declaration, otherwiſe, or more par— 
dam it was in the writ. 

ER, the ele: enth month of the year, reckoning from 
and hence comes its name. 

LN. LES, in mythology, the gods of the Sabines, a- 

e Romulus, and a temple built to them, in conſe- 

e vow made by king Tacitus. 

In, in antiquity, the chief magiſtrates at Athens, 
mung in number; their head was called Archon, whoſe 


as recorded in the Athenian feaſts, as that of the con- 


5 
ment, 


* 


me. 


W ENDIAL = 


Hebrews, 
numbers by the letters of their alphabet. 

in algebra, the repreſenting qu..ntities by letters ol 
or calling them by thoſe names, 

denotes a character or abbreviature, ſerving to 
ſomething in a little compaſs. 

in muſic, are characters which mark the tones, that is, 
17 of the voice or ſound, and the ſwiſtneſs 01 


ba, in juriſprudence, denotes the conſtitutions 


1 


3 REY 


NOV 


t laſt opened, and diſcharge their contained blood. See 
EMORRHAGE 
ere are WO ot 
ent, namely, 


her fatal diſorders, to which the Noſtrils are 
POLYPUS and OZZENA, which ſee. 
us, primarily denotes one who takes ſhort 
f contracts or other inſtruments ; parti- 
chcer who takes notes of obligations, &c. executed 
and delivers out authentic copies thereof, 


rived from the Latin v, notes, becauſe anci- 
ently they wrote in notes or ſhort hand. 


are now little known among us, except in mercan- 
though in France, Scotland, &c. they ſtill ſubſiſt 
city. The Notaries of the chatelet are call- 
ſellors aud note-keepers. 


a perſon among us who draws 


characters. 
and eaſtern Nations, as alſo the Ro- 


See CHARACTERS in muſic. 


LS. 


It alſo 


endiale, in antiquity, a ſolemn ſacrifice 


NUM 


among the Romans, when any prodigies appeared to menace 
them with ill fortune. 


* 'T his ſacrifice is ſo called from th 
ly, novem dies, nine days. 


NOVVICE, any perſon unexperienced in an art or profeſſion, 
In the Roman armies, Novitii were the young raw ſoldiers, 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the Veterans. 

NOUN, namen, in grammar, a name or word expreſſing 
ſpoken of, as king, queen, prince, &c. 
Beſides the particular name, which each perſon bears, he 
N himſelf another when he ſpeaks of himſelf, as I or my- 
elf; the former are called Nouns, and the latter pronouns. 
Nouns are again divided into Nouns ſubſtantive, and Nouns 
adjective, 
They are called ſubſtantives, when the objects they expreſs are 
conſidered ſimply in themſelves, as ſoul, &c. and adjectives, 
when their objects are conſidered as cloathed with an y qualities, 
as vicious ſoul, &c, 
Nouns are alſo divided into proper and appellative ; Nouns 
proper are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing or perſon, fo 
as to diſtinguiſh it from all others of the ſame kind, as Ari- 
ſtotle, &c. 
Nouns appellative, are thoſe common to ſeveral individuals 
of the ſame kind, as man, beaſt, fiſh, &c. 

Heterogeneous Nouns, ſuch Nouns as ire of one gender in the 
ſingular number, and of another in the plural. 

NOWE, nowed, knotted, in heraldry, the tails of ſuch animals 


as are very long, and repreſented in a coat as if tied up in a 
knot, ö 


NUBE'CULA, a Hittle cloud, in medicine, denotes either a 
kind of pendulous cloud or ſedime « floating in the middle of 
the urine, and called enæorema, or a diſorder in the eve, the 
ſame with albugo. : 
NU'CHA, the back or nape of the Neck, properly the region 
upon the firit vertebra of the bac k. 
NUCTFEROUS, in botany, is apf led to ſuch trees as bear 
nuts, 
NUCKIANZ Glandule, in anatomy, a nur ber of ſmall glands 
between the abducent muſcle of the eye and the upper part of 
the os jugale, ſo called from the inventor Ant. Nuck, pre ſel- 
for of phyſic at Leyden. The ſame author gave his name to 
a ſalival duct, Ductus Nuckianus. 
NU CLEUs, literally denotes the kernel of a nut or fone ſtuit, 
or more generally any ſeed contained within a hufk, 
NucLEvs, according to ſome aſtronomers, denotes the body or 
head of a comet, in contradiſtinction to its beard cr tail. 
NucCLEvs, in architecture, the middle part of the flooring among 
the ancients, conſiſting of a flrong cement over which the 
pavement was laid bound with mortar. 
NU/DITIES, in painting and ſculpture, the parts 
figure not covered with drapery. 
NU'LLITY, the quality of a thing whereby it is void and of 
no effect, becauſe of ſomething contrary to law, cuſtom, or 
form. 
There are two kinds of Nullitice, de facto, and de jure; the 
former where the thing becomes null ig taco, as foon as it 18 
proved; in the latter the act des not immediately become 
null, but occaſion is thereby given to 
aſide. 
NUMBER, mnumerns, in arithmetic, an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
units, or things of the fame kind, ; 
Stevinus defines Number as that by which the quantity of any 
thing is expreſſæd ; agreeably o which Sir Hauc Newton con- 
ceives Number to conſiſt in the abſtract ratio of a quantity of 
any kind to another quantity of the fame kind which is ac- 
counted as unity: And on this view he Ci, cs 
integers, fractions, and furds. 
Wolfius defines Number to be ſemething which refers to un'ty, 
as one right line refers to another. I us aftuming a right line 
for unity, a Number may likewiſe be expreſſed by a r ght line. 
A leſs general definition will not, he thinks, comprehend the 
ſeveral kinds of whole Numbers, fractions, 1ationals, and furds. 
Mathematicians, conſidering Number undcr a great many 
relations, make many kinds. 
A determinate NUMBER, 1s that refcrred to ſome given unit, as 
a ternary or three. 
Indeterminate NUMBER, is that referred to unity in the general, 
and is what is called quantity. 
Hamugencal NUMBERS, are thoſe referred to the ſume unit, 
Heterageneal NUMBERS, thoſe referred to different units. 
I/hile NUMBERS, natural numbers, or integers, are all the 
various aſſemblages of unity; or, according to Wolfius, all 
thoſe, which, in the manner of expreſſing, reſer to unity, as a 
whole does to a part. | 
Broken NUMBERS, or Fractiont, are thoſe conſiſting of ſeveral 
parts of unity, or thoſe which refer to unity, a> a part to 
the whole. 
Ratianal NUMBER, is that commenſurable with unity. Rational 
whole Number, is that whereof unity is an zuiqudt part. 
Rational broken Number, that equal to {ume aliqutt part of 
unity. Rational mixed Number, that conlifting of a whole 
Number and a broken one. 
8 K Irrational 
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Jrrational NumBER, or ſurd, a number incommenſurable 
with unity. 

Even NumBER, that which may be divided into two equal 
parts without any fraction, as 6, 12, &c. The ſum, dif- 
ference, and product of any Number of even Numbers, is al- 
ways an even Number, N 

An evenly even NUMBER, is that which may be meaſured, or 
dene without any remainder, by another even Number, 
as 4 by 2. | 

23 even NUMBER, when a Number may be equally 
divided by an uneven Number, as 20 by 5. 

Uneven NUMBER, that which exceeds an even Number, atleaſt 
by unity, or which cannot be divided into two equal parts, 
IS 3, 5, &c. 
The ſum or difference of two uneven Numbers makes an 
even Number; but the factum of two uneven ones makes an 
uneven Number. 

If an even Number be added to an uneven one, or if the one 
be ſubtracted from the other, in the former caſe the ſum, in 
the latter the difference, is an uneven Number; but the 
factum of an even and uneven Number is even. 

The ſum of any even Number of uneven Numbers is an even 
Number, and the ſum of any uneven Number of uneven 
Numbers is an uneven Number. 

Primitive, or prime NUMBERs, are thoſe only diviſible by unity, 
as 5, 7, &c. And prime Numbers among themſelves, are 
thoſe which have no common meaſure beſides unity, as 
12 and 19. 

Compound NUMBER, is that diviſible by ſome other Number be- 
ſides unity, as 8, which is diviſible by 4 and 2. Compound 
Numbers, among themſelves, are thoſe which have ſome 
common meaſure beſides unity, as 12 and 15. 

Perfett NUMBER, that, whoſe aliquot parts, added together, 
make the whole Number, as 6, 28; the aliquot parts of 6 
being 3, 2, and 1 =6; and thoſe of 28, being 14, 7, 4, 2, 
I, = 28, | 

In pes fact NumntRs, thoſe whoſe aliquot parts, added together, 
make either more or leſs than the whole. And theſe are 
diſtinguiſhed into abundant and defective ; an inſtance in the 
former caſe is 12, whoſe aliquot parts 6, 4, 3, 2, I, make 
163 and in the latter caſe 16, whoſe aliquot parts 8, 4, 2, 
and 1, make but 15. | 

Plain NUMBER, that ariſing from the multiplication of two 
Numbers, as 6, which is the product of 3 by 2; and theſe 
Numbers are called the ſides of the plane. 

Snare NUMBER, is the product of any Number multiplied by 
itſelf; thus 4, which is the factum of 2 by 2, is a ſquare 

Number. | 
Every ſquare Number added to its root makes an even 
Number. 

Cubic NUMBER, is the product of a ſquare Number multiplied 
by its root, as 8 is the product of the ſquare Number 4, 

' multiplied by its root 2. 

All cubic Numbers whoſe root is leſs than 6, as 8, 27, 64, 
125, being divided by 6, the remainder is the root itſelf. 
216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves no remainder 
343, the cube of 7, leaves a remainder 1, which, added to 6, 
is the cube root of 343; and 512, the cube of 8, divided by 
6, leaves 2, which, added to 6, is the cube root. So that 
the remainders of the diviſions of the cubes above 216, di- 
vided by 6, being added to 6, always give the root of the 
cube divided, till that remainder be 5, and conſequently 11 
the cube root of the Number divided. But, the cubic Num- 
ber above this being divided by 6, there remains nothing, 
the cube root being 12. Thus the remainder of the higher 
cubes are to be added to 12, and not to 6, and, coming to 
the cube of 18, the remainder of the diviſion muſt be added 
thereto, and not to 6. And fo in infinitum. 

M. De la Hire, conſidering this property of 6, with regard to 
cubic Numbers, found that all other Numbers, raiſed to any 
power whatever, had each their diviſor, which had the fame 
effect with regard to them, as 6 has to cubes, 

And the general rule is this, if the exponent of the power of 
a Number be even, that is, if it be raiſed to the 2, 4, 6", 
&c, power, it muſt be divided by 2, and the remainder, it 
any, added to 2, or to a multiple of 2, gives the root of the 
Number correſponding to its power. But if the exponent of 
the power of the Number be uneven, namely, the 30, 5, 7, 
&c. power, the duple of that exponent will be the diviſor. 

P:/y;5945 NUMBERS the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions 
beginning with unity: Theſe, where the common difference 
is 1, are called triangular Numbers; where 2, ſquare Num- 
bers; where 3, pentagonal Numbers; where 4, hexagona! 
Numbers; where 5, heptagonal Numbers. 

P;ramda! NUMBERS, the ſums of polygonous Numbers, col- 
lected aiter the famg manner as the polygons themſelves, and 
not gathered out of arithmetical progreſſions, are called fuſi 
prramida] Numbers: The ſums of the firſt pyramidals are 
called ſecond pyramidals, &c. 

If they ariſe out of triangular Numbers, they are called tri- 
angular pyramidal Numbers; if out of pentagons, firſt pen- 
tagonal pyramidals, 

Cardinal NUMBERS, are thoſe 


which expreſs the quantity of 
units, as 1, 2, J» &e. 
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x", 2*, 3, &c. 


regard to Number. 


it indicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe 
plural Number, as trees, &c. 


The Greeks have a 3* Number, which they 
Number, as ſignifying two. The Hebrews h 
like it, when the words ſignify a thing dou 
nature, as the hands, &c. or by art, as ton 
mon and appellative names ſeem all naturally 
plural Number; yet there are ſeveral which h 


old, ſilver, &c. 


he difference of Numbers in nouns is ex 
ference of termination ; and in Engliſh the 
converted into the plural by adding 5 : Where the fas 
ends in s, x, ib, or ch, it is uſually done by t "Ba 


inſtead of 5. 
In Engliſh the plurals of adjectives, 


ſong, agreeable to the ear. 


verſes of the ancients were intended. 


The Numbers are what conſtitute the air and charge, .c 
verſe, and hence it is denominated ſmooth or ſoit, 1 


rough, or ſonorous. 


the mind with pleaſure. 


thoſe which expreſs their orde: 
1% 
Golden NUMBER. See CYCLE of the Moon. 
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uz 


he addition d 


though varied 
ſingulars in moſt other languages, are generally the l tte 


NUMBERS, in poetry, oratory, muſic, &c. are certain me 
proportions, or cadences, which render a verſe 


cures 
5 period, o 


Poetical N UMBERS conſiſt in a certain harmony, as to the ** 
quantity, &c. of the feet and ſyllables; which male 
piece muſical to the ear, and fit for ſinging; for which .» , 


e 
9 
Ce 
980 
* 


% 


4 
WH, 


Rhetorical or proſaic NUMBERS, are a ſort of ſimple unz$.2.4. 
harmony, leſs glaring than that of verſe, yet ſuch as 484 


— 


Numbers are abſolutely neceſſary in all writing, and 6%, 


all ſpeech. 


Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, Quintilian, Kc. n. 


down abundance of rules, as to the beſt manner ot inte. 
"FS C — . 7 
mixing __ ſpondees, anapeſts, iambus's, &c. in ori 


to have the Numbers perfect. 


The ſtyle, ſay they, becomes numerous by the alternate d 


poſition and temperature of long and ſhort ſyllables; d 


Tully to Cæſar, Domuiſti gentes immanitate barbaras, d. 
titudine innumerabiles, locis infinitas, omni copiarum gener 
abundantes, &c. Sometimes indeed long or ſhort f be 
are deſignedly thrown together without any ſuch mixture, t 
paint the celerity or ſlowneſs of a thing by that of the Nur- 


bers, as | 


Duadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. n. .f. 
The ſtyle becomes numerous * the intermixing words d 


one, two, and more ſyllables: V 


hereas the too frequent x- 


etition of monoſyllables renders the ſtyle pitiful and grating, 
t contributes greatly to the numerouſneſs of a period to ht 
it cloſed by magnificent and well ſounding words; and og 
only ſo, but in the whole tenour of the period. 
To have the period flow eaſily and equally, the harſh con- 
currence of letters and words is to be ſtudiouſſy avoided, pu- 
ticularly the frequent meeting of rough conſonants, 
Laſtly, the utmoſt care is to be taken, leſt, in aiming 2 
oratorial Numbers, you fall into poetical ones, which er?! 
Cicero himſelf is ſometimes guilty of, as, cum loquitur, tat 


fletus gemituſque fiebant. 


— 


AL Letters, thoſe letters of the alphabet which r 


generally uſed for figures, as I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 


as ſix, eight, ten, &c. 


NU MERALS, in grammar, ſuch words as expreſs numbes. 


% T” * * . * ., 
UMERA'TION, numcratio, in arithmetic, the art of e- 
mating or pronouncing any number. ; | 
The characters whereby numbers are ordinarily expreſſed ⁊ 


the 9 following, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
That theſe 9 numerical notes may expreſs not on! 


but alſo tens, hundreds, thouſands, 


ky 
ly urs, 


&c. they have 2 0 
| hen places 
value given them; ſo that when either alone, or when pla 


in the right-hand place, they denote units; in the ſecoa: 


* . 3 (ands, 
place, tens; in the third, hundreds; in the fourth, thou 
To expreſs any number, it is to be divided by comma? 
claſſes, allowing three characters for each, and beginning 2 
d figure of the thirs © 


Over the right-han 


the right-hand. 


add a ſmall mark, over the right-hand figure of _ hit c 
add two marks, over that of the ſeventh, three, &c. 


— is 1 21G ' 
number to the left of the firſt comma expres by thouſanc 


* 
* 


, Sg ” ' els 9] 
that which has over it the firſt tranſverſe line exe 


millions; that which has two by bil 
by trillions, &c. Laſtly, the left- 
claſs expreſs by hundreds; 
rizht- hand one by units, 

762, 321 


and forty five thouſand, three hundred eighty nt 
of billions, two hundred and ten thouſand, ſeve _— 
ſixty two millions; three hundred and twenty © 


five hundred and forty three. 


lions; 


that with 5 


hand character ot ©” 


the middle one by tens 5 and. 5 
ö : 

For inſtance, 2“ 345» 3% 

542, is thus read, two trillions, three 


hun! 
ne mils 
n hundred 1 


1 
16. 


NUMERATC* 


93 yz 


- 


* . Ce — * . 


YT + 


OR, in fractions, denotes the number of parts | 


Wan er is ſuppoſed to be divided into, and which 
which t " of the little bar, by which it is ſeparated from 
js placed : number, called the denominator, which ſhews 
weed many parts the integer is divided, as , or three 


1 


* i 5 
tenths ICAL, numerous, numeral, ſomething relating to 


5 49% Alzebra, that which makes uſe of numbers in- 
4 letters of tlie alphabet. i 
1 ar Difference, the difference whereby one individual 
NV 


an 1ithed from another. 
SED. i commerce, &c. a term prefixed to any num- 


ings, marked N. | 
l eo GRAPHY “, the deſcription of ancient me- 
; wats and coins. 
* The word is compounded of numiſma, coin, and yaw, to 


write. 

XUMMUS, , in antiquity, a piece of money among 
the Romans, otherwiſe called ſeſtertius. 

IN, a female religious. | TE, 

» The word is derived from the Latin anna, which primarily 
denoted a penitent. | 

XUNNERY, a monaſtery of female religious. 

NXUNCIO, nurtis, an ambaſſador from the pope to ſome ca- 

tholic prince, or ſtate; being of the ſame import with am- 

k-Mador from other princes. An internuncio denotes an am- 

boflador extraordinary from the pope. 

The pope's Nuncio may delegate judges in all the ſtates 

where he reſides, except in France, where he is only a ſimple 

ador. 

CE UPATTV E, in the ſchools, expreſſes ſomething that 
is only nominal. ; : 

NoxcueaTive Vill, a laſt will that is only made verbally, 
and not put into Writing. — 

XNUUNDINAL, nundinalis, in antiquity, denotes the eight firſt 

letters of the alphabet, which the Romans uſed in the caiendar, 

namely, A, B, C, D, E, 2, G, H, which are repeated 

ſucceſively from the firit to the laſt day of the year. One 

of theſe always expreſied the market-days, or aſſemblies, 

called nundinæ, or novemdinz, as returning every nine days; 

l when the country people, after working eight days ſucceſſively, 

ue to town the ninth to ſell their commodities, &c. 

Theſe Nundinals bear a good deal of reſemblance to the 

dominical letters, which return every eighth day. 

NUPER et, in law, a writ which lies for a coheireſs, being 

dctorced by her coparcerner of lands or tenements, whereof 

their common anceſtor died ſeized in fee ſimple. If he died 

in fee tail, the coheireſs deforced ſhall have a formedon. 

NUPTIAL, ſomething relating to marriage. 

NURSERY, in gardening, a ſeminary for raiſing young trees. 

. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral Nurſeries for 

the ſeveral kinds of trees. : 

The Nurſery for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich light ſoil, ſown 

with proper ſeed in October or November. Crab and wild 

pear kernels are to be preſerved for ſtocks for apples and 

pas. Elms and limes are to be raiſed from planted ſuckers : 


L- weeaed, tor two years, the plants will be fit for grafting. and 
| | Firs and pines are to be raiſed 
rom thoſe little ſeeds taken out of their apples. For apricots 
and peaches, fow the ſtones of the pear-plum, muſſel, or bo- 
at rum magnum plum, which prove better and more laſting 
than the ſtones of apricots and peaches. The black cherry 
der do the beſt for all ſorts of cherries. N 

Ar. Mortimer directs all ſtone fruit to be ſown quickly after 
draccing; for that, if they be kept, they will be two years be- 
re taey come up. And, if they have not the winter moiſture 
0: the ſhells, the kernel will ſcarce come up at all. 

leeds of yew, holly, juniper, &c., are to be put in fo 
many dittinct pots, with fine mould over them, and thus 
ech tor a ycar; after which they are to be taken out and 


4 
4 1 


1 

\ 0. wh * — 

NANCE ®, nxumentum, in law, denotes not only a thing 
£19 dhe hurt of another, in his fee lands or tenements, 

SEW ITE the writ lying for the ſame, 


- e Word is French, and formed of nui re, to hurt. 
te Writ of Nuſance is either ſimply de nocumento, or de 
1-7 n9Cumento, Theſe writs are commonly called treſ- 
NC actions upon the caſe. | 
is *> %%, 21ort of fruit incloſed in a hard ſhcll, containing a 
wy 3 Of thele we have divers kinds. 

| 1A LION, in aſtronomy, a kind of tremulous motion of 
er de axis Of the carth, whereby, in each annual revolution, it 

2 Mcned to the ecliptic, and as often returns to its 

18 mer pontion. 


N 1 Neu : : RE ED 
ton, in B. I. of his Principia, ſhews, that the moon 


* + 
. 1 A 


1 T7 wy mation, but he obſerves, it is ſcarce ſenſible. 
Fi , nu msjchata, in natural hiſtory, a kernel of a 
9 4 * If x F 


n not unlice the peach, and is ſeparated from that, 


* 
3a a » 
©. 


ns iNveitient coat the mace, before it is ſent over to 
* 6 , ” . . 0 . 
derne whole fruit is ſometimes ſent over in pre- 


. 
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ſerve, by way of ſweetmeat, or as a curioſity. The Nutmeg, 
as we receive it, is of a roundiſh or oval figure, of a to- 
lerab] compact and firm texture, but eaſily cut with a knife, 
and falling to pieces on a ſmart blow. Its ſurface is not 
ſmooth, but furrowed with a number of wrinkles, running in 
various directions, though principally longitudinally. It is of 
a greyiſh brown colour on the outfide, and of a beautifully 
variegated hue within, being marbled with brown and yellow 
variegations, running in perfect irregularity through its whole 
ſubſtance. It is very unctuous and fatty to the touch, when 
powdered, and is of an extremely agrecable ſmell, and of an 
aromatic taſte, without the heat that attends that kind of 
flavour in moſt of the other ſpecies. 

There are two kinds of Nutmeg in the ſhops, the one called 
by authors the male, and the other the female. The female 
is the kind in common uſe, and is of the ſhape of an olive: 
The male is long and cylindric, and has leſs of the fine aro- 
matic flower than the other, ſo that it is much leſs eſteemed, 
and people who trade largely in Nutmegs will ſeldom buy it. 
Beſides this oblong kind of Nutmegs, we ſometimes meet 
with others of perfectly irregular figures, but mere luſus naturæ, 
not owing to a different ſpecics of the tree. The longer male 
Nutmeg, as we call it, is called by the Dutch the wild Nut- 
meg. It is always diſtinguiſhable from the others, as well by 
its want of fragrancy, as by its ſhape: It is very ſubje& to 
be worm- eaten, and is ſtrictly forbid, among the Dutch, to 
be packed up among the other, becauſe it will give occaſion to 
their being worm-caten too, by the inſects getting from it into 
them, and breeding in all parts of the parcel. 

The largeſt, heavieſt, and moſt unctuous of the Nutmeos are 
to be choſen, ſuch as are of the ſhape of an olive, and of the 
molt fragrant ſmell, | 

The Dutch import the Nutmegs and mace from the Eaſt- 
Indies, and ſupply all Europe with them. The tree which 
produces them is of the number of the arbores prunifer: of 
Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by the modern botaniſts under the 
name of the nux moſchata fructu rotundo; by Piſo, in his 
Mantiſſa, under that of pala. It is not unlike our pear-tree 
in its manner of growth, | 

Nutmeg is greatly uſed in our foods, and is of excellent virtues 
as a medicine; it is a good ſtomachic, it promotes digeſtion, 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. It alſo ſtops vomiting, and is 
an excellent remedy in flatus's, and is happily joined with 
rhubarb, and other medicines, in diarrhœa's. It is obſerved 
to have a ſoporific virtue, and to exert it too ſtrongly, if taken 
in immoderate quantities. It has a conſiderable degree of 
aſtringency, and given after toaſting before the fire, till 
thoroughly dry and crumbly, it has been ſometimes known 
alone to cure diarrhœsa's. 

NUTRITION, mutritis, in the animal ceconomy, the acceſ- 
hon or appoſition of new parts to the body, ſimilar to thoſe 
it already conſiſted of, either for its augmentation, or the re- 

ration of ſuch as are worn off. 

J. Buffon takes the body of an animal, or vegetable, to be a 
kind of internal mould, in which the matter neceſſary for 
its nutrition or accretion is modeled and aſſimilated to the 
whole. 8 
But, continues he, of what nature is this matter, which the 
animal, or vegetable, aſſimilates to its own ſubſtance ? What 
power is it that communicates to this matter the activity and 
motion neceſſary to penetrate this mould? And, if ſuch a 
force exiſt, would it not be by a ſimilar force that the in- 
ternal mould itſelf might be reproduced? As to the firſt 
queſtion, he ſhews, that there exiſts in nature an infinite 
number of living organical parts, and that alt organized bodies 
conſiſt of ſuch organical parts; that their production coſt 
nature nothing, ſince their exiſtence is conſtant and invarizble; 
ſo that the matter which the animal, or vegetable, aſſimilates 
to its ſubſtance, is an organical matter of the ſame nature 
with that of the animal, or vegetable, which conſequently 
may augment its volume, without changing Its form, or alter- 
ing the quality of the ſubſtance in the mould, 

As to the ſecond queſtion : There exilt, ſays he, in nature 
certain powers, as that of gravity, that have no athiuty with 
the external qualities of the body, but act upon the molt inti- 
mate parts, and penetrate them throughout, and which can 
never fall under the obſervation of our ſenſes, 

And, as to the third queſtion, he anſwers, that the internal 
mould itſelf is reproduced, not only by a ſimilar power, but 
it is plain that it is the very ſame power that cauſes the un- 
folding and reproduction thercof: For it is ſufficient, pro- 
ceeds he, that, in an organized body that unfolds itſelf, there 
be ſome part ſimilar to the whole, in order that this part may 
one day become itſelf an organized body, aitogether like that 
of which it actually is a part. See his TI. Naturelle, 

NUTRITION, in pharmacy, a kind of preparation, conſiſ ing in 
the gradual mixture of liquors of different natures, by ftiring 
them together till they have acquired a thick coniilterice, as 
in making butter of ſaturn, &c. | 

NUX amica, in natural hiſtory, a flat round kernel of a fruit, 
ſomewhat downy, and of an extremely frm texture ; it has no 
ſmell, but is of a very bitter taſte. : 
It was not at all known to the ancient Greeks, We have it 


only from the Eaſt-Indies, together with another drug, the 
lignum 
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lignum colubrinum; and this is the tree on which the Nux 
vomica grows. 

Many have concurred in ranking this kernel among the alexi- 
pharmics. 

NYCTALO%PIA, ny#alops, in medicine, an indiſpoſition where- 
in a perſon ſees better by night than by day. 

Ihe word is Greek, and formed of , the night, and 5, the 
eye. 

NycCTALOPIA, or nocturna cæcitas, in medicine, alſo denotes a 
diſeaſe of the eyes which prevents their ſeeing, when the ſun 
is ſet, and the f. ht begins to diminiſh. 

NYC'THE'/MERON *, the natural day. See DAY. 


The word is formed of the Greek og, the night, and 3a, 
the day. 

NYMPH “*, »ympha, in mythology, a ſort of heathen divinity, 
ſuppoſed to preſide over waters, rivers, and fountains, &c. 

„Ihe word is Greek wy@n, which ſignifies a bride, and was 
applied to theſe deitics, becauſe repreſented under the figure of 
young maids, 

NymPHA, among naturaliſts, denotes the little ſkin in which 
inſects are inclobed, as alſo the change itſelf of the eruca or 
worm into a flying animal ; but more frequently for the in- 
ſects themſelves, while they have only the form of maggots. 
In caterpillars, it is called aurelia or chryſalis. In this 
change it loſes its motion for a while, which is the ſecond 
Nympha, as when in the egg, which is the firſt. 

Nymphæ are otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into vermiformes and 
oviformes. 

Nx MHR, cite clitoridis, alæ minores five internæ, in ana- 
tomy, are two prominent folds of the inner ſkin of the greater 


NYMPHZEA, a preternatural excreſcence of the nymeb 
NYMPHZAA, in botany, the yellow water lily, he. © * 
NYMPHA/UM *, in antiquity, a public hall n., 


NYMPHOMA'NIA “, in medicine, the ſame with P UR07 


NYMPHO”TOMY “, in ſurgery, the operation of c 
off part of the nymphæ or clitoris, when ſo oY 


external alæ, reaching from the præputium of the clitoris to 


N YM 


the two ſides of the great orifice of the utery, . 1 

very narrow, and, having increaſed in breadth . 7 by. 
downward, they are again contracted at their low their Cor, 
They are of a ſpongy ſubſtance, intermixed 8 My 
ſeveral of which are perceptible to the nakeq c Wang, 
ſituation is oblique, their upper extremities ins! i I 
other, and the lower at a much greater e : 9 near ez 
women they are more or leſs flaccid and decayed ; Narres 
The Nymphæ are ſometimes ſo large, as hot « "fee, 
without the labia, but likewiſe prove troubleſome oha; 
& c. In ſuch a caſe, the patient being properly « Fg, 
much of the Nymphæ as is neceſſary is to de red, 
a pair of ſciſſars, being provided with ſtyptics yp A wh 
an hzmorrhage, and with medicines for relieving, 1, 
from fainting. The wound may be aiterwards þ Mm 
ſome vulnerary balſam, and caſily healed in 5 wi 
method. eee 


ey 


0 magniß ». 
decorated for 1 &c. where thoſe who e t 
veniences at home, held their marriage-feaſts, &c. tl c. 


The word is derived from the Greek 1/u>,, a bride, 


uterinus ; which ſee. 
The word is formed of the Greek way and , mate 
b large * & 
prevent conſummation, or render it very difficult. 
* The word is formed of the Greek wu?» and g to cy, 


The fourth vowel, and fourteenth letter of the 
alphabet. 
The ſound of the O is formed by the breath flowing 

9 gut of the mouth, through the cylindric concavity 
of the tongue, and round configuration of the lips. 

The Greeks had two O's, viz. omicron () and omega (v). 
The firſt pronounced upon the tip of the lips with a ſharper 
und, and the other in the middle of the mouth, with a 
fuller ſound, equal to 99 in our language. The long and 
ſuort pronunciations of our 9 are equivalent to the two 
Greek ones ; the firſt, as in ſuppoſe ; the ſecond, as in obey, 
Among the Latins the » bore ſo great an affinity to the 4 
that they frequently confounded them, writing it canſul, and 
pronouncing it conſul. 85 

0, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying eleven; 
45 in the following verſe : i 

O numerum geſtat qui nunc undecimus extat. 


When a daſh was added at the top, as O, it ſignified eleven 
thouſand. 

OAK, a tree well known. It is one of the principal materials 
in building, being ſtrong in all poſitions. 

O-, or OaK-balls, a king of galls, or excreſcences, 
ariſing out of the oak. Sce GALLS. 

ONKHAM, or OakKum, among ſhipwrights, implies the 


matter of old ropes untwiſted, and pulled out again into looſe 


hemp, uſed in caulking of ſhips. 

OAR, in navigation, an inſtrument whereby a boat, barge, 
gallery, &c. is rowed along the water, 

OATH, ju5jzrandum, a ſolemn action, whereby God is called 
to witneſs the truth of any affirmation. 

OaTH, is alſo uſed for a ſolemn promiſe faithfully to execute 
or obſerve ſomething. | 

OAZY, or Oasy Ground, in navigation, implies ſoft, ſlimy, 
or muddy ground, 

UBELISK *, Oleliſcus, a quadrangular pyramid, very ſlender 
and high ; raiſed as an ornament in ſome public place, or to 
ſhew ſome ſtone of an enormous ſize; and frequently charged 
with in{criptions and hicroglyphics, 


* The word, according to Boxel, is derived from the Greek 
Gals, a ſpit, or long javelin. Pliny ſays the word in the 
Pcemcan language fignifies a ray, and that the Egyptians 
cut their Obe'iiks in form of ſun-beams. | 


me make this diſtinction between Obeliſks and pyramids, 
Pat a1 Obchſk has a very ſmall baſe, and a pyramid a large 
One, 

Carlan makes the difference to conſiſt in this, that an Obe- 
LA, 9 |} 2 

4x 15 to be all of a piece, or conſiſt of a ſingle ſtone, and py- 
ramics of ſeveral. 
he proportions, in the height and thickneſs, are nearly the 

8 ' Ln. . . . . . . 

"ame in ali Obeliſks, that is, their height is nine or nine and 
« bal, and ſometimes ten times their thickneſs; and their 
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5 or diameter at the top is never leſs than half, and 
(©: creater than three fourths of that at the bottom. 
appears that this kind of monument was very ancient, arid 
lone fay, they were firſt uſed for tranſmitting to poſterity the 
eig precepts of philoſophy, which were engraven on 
amn meroglyphical characters. The firſt Obeliſk, hiſtory 
* © account of, was raiſed by Ramiſes king of Egypt, 
un the lime or the Trojan war, It was 40 cubits in height, 
fHæodotus relates, employed 20,000 men in the 


A ether of 4 - a 1 1 
Tt, 0: 45 high, was raiſed by Phius, another king of 


* k 4 and 114 thaoe , 3 - _ . * 1 
5 ether, of 88 Cubits, was erected, in memory of 
ee, by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
6 (> 10571 * \? * . , * . % . 
was an Ubelik erected, in the Campus Martius at Rome, 
IS ith * 5 * . 

ws C thor, v nich ſerved to mark the hours on a 
als GFawn on the pavement. 


85 eon fourteen Obelifks that were celebrated 
2 os vz. that of Alexandria; that of the Bar- 
0 Oe 


e. Coattantinople; of the Mons Eſquilinus; of 


ny 


* 
o © * 1 


„ 12mimus; of Florence; of Heliopolis; of Lu- 

vr „ . Nt. Mahut; of the Medici ; of the Vatican; of 

"5; and that of Pamphila. 

ere called the ſun's fingers, by the Egyptian prieſts, 

1d , Were made to ferve as ſtyles, or gnomons, to 
„ che ground. The Arabs ſtill call them 

= 5 ws whence the Italians call them aguglia, and 
c gunllies. Bad. Dias. | 
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OBELISK, in grammar, a character in form of a dagger (+). 
Its uſe is to refer the reader to ſome note, &c. in the margin, 

OBE'SITY, obe/itas, in medicine, fatneſs, or corpulency. 

OBJECT “, in philoſophy, ſomething apprehended, or pre- 
ſented to the mind, either by ſenſation, or the imagination. 


M bes word is formed from the Latin ofje&um, which fignifies the 
ame. 


OBJECT - glaſs of a teleſcope, or microſcope, is the glaſs 
placed at the end of the tube which is next the object, 


To prove the regularity and goodneſs of an ObjeQ-glaſs. 
Strike two concentric lines on paper, the one having its 
diameter the ſame with the breadth of the Object-glaſs; the 
other half that diameter; divide the inner circumference into 
ſix equal parts, and, making fix fine holes tlutein with a 
needle, cover one fide of the glaſs with this paper; then, ex- 
poling it to the ſun, receive the rays that paſs through theſe 
ſix holes, on a plane, at a juſt diſtance from the glaſs; and 
by with drawing or approaching this plane, from or to the 
glaſs, we ſhall tind whether the rays that paſs through theſe 
ix holes unite exactly together at any diſtance from the glaſs; 
if they do, we may be aſſured of the regularity of the glaſs ; 
that is, of its juſt form, and at the ſame time we may obtain 
exactly the glaſs's focal length. 
Indeed, there is ſcarce any better way of proving the excel- 
lency of an Object-glaſs, than by placing it in a tube, and 
trying it with ſmall eye- glaſſes at ſeveral diltant Objects; for 
that Object-glaſs that repreſents Objects the brighteſt and 
moſt diſtinct, that bears the greateſt aperture, and moſt con- 
vex and concave eye-glaſs, without colouring or hazinels, is 


the beſt, 


To prove whether Object-glaſſes be well centered. 
Hold the glaſs at a due diſtance from the eye, and obſerve the 
two reflected images of a candle ; where thoſe images unite 
or coaleſce, there is the truc center, if this be in the middle, 
or central point of the glaſs, it is truly centered. 
OBJECTION *, in reaſoning, ſomething urged to overthrow 
a poſition; or a difficulty raiſed againſt an allegation or 
propoiition of a perſon we are diſputing with. 

* The word is Latin olje4io, which is compounded of ob, before, 

and jacio, to caſt. 
OBLATA, in the Exchequer, ſignifies old debts, brought, as 
it were together, from preceding years, and put to the charge 
of the pretent ſheriff. 
OBLA'TIONS, offerings, or things offered to God. 
OBLIGA'TION *, an act whereby a perſon engages or binds 

himſelf, or is bound to another, to perform ſome act, pay a 

ſum of money, &c. 

* The word is Latin of igatia, which is derived from obige, to 

oblige. | 
. There are three kinds of Obligations, natural, civil, and 
mixed, 

Natural OgLiGaTtioONs, are entirely founded on the bond of 
natural equity. 
Civil OBLIGATION, is that whoſe baſis is civil authority, and 
which induces a conſtraint without any principle or founda- 
tion in natural equity. | 
Mixed OB11GAaTrioN, is that which is not only founded on 
natural equity, but alſo inforced by civil authority, 
OBLIGATION, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, ſignifies a bond contain- 
ing a penalty, with a condition annexed, for payment of 
money at a certain time; or for performance of a covenant, or 
the like. 
Cathetus of OBLIQUATTION, in catoptrics, is a right line 
drawn perpendicular to a mirrour in the point of incidence, 
or reflexion of a ray. 
OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, indirect, or that 
deviates from the perpendicular. 
This term is much uſed, in mechanics, to ſignify directions 
that deviate from perpendicular to parallel, the percuſſions of 
all bodies being much influenced, according to the degree of 
obliquity in which the moving body is directed; a perpent!:- 
cular incidence giving the greateſt ſtroke, and ſuch ſtrokes 
decreaſing in proportion to the moving body's decleniion 
from ſuch a direction. The ratio which an Oblique ſtroxc 


bears to a perpendicular one, may by this diagram be cal; 

underſtood to be, as the ſine of the angle of incidence is to 

the radius. Let a (plate XLIV, fig. 11.) be the ice of any 
U 


8 | body 
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body bn which an Oblique force falls, with the direction d; 
draw de at right angles to d, a perpendicular let fall from 
d to the body to be moved, and make à d the radius of a 
circle ; it is plain that the Oblique force 4a, by the Jaws of 
compoſition and reſolution of motions, will be reſolved into 
the two forces 4c and bd; of which 4c, being parallel to 
a b, hath no energy or force to move that body, and, conſe- 
quently, 4b expreſſes all the power of the ſtroke or impulſe 
on the body to be moved; but 46 is the right ſine of the 
angle of incidence dab; wherefore the Oblique force 4 a, 
to one falling perpendicularly, is as the ſine of the angle of 
incidence to the radius. 

OBLiqQut Angles. Sec ANGLE, 

OzL1qQuz Aſcen/ion, is that degree and minute of the equinoc- 
tial which riſeth with the center of the ſun or ftar, or with 
any point of the heavens, in an Oblique ſphere. 

Ox Circle, in the ſtereographical projection of the ſphere, 
is any circle that is Oblique to the plane of projection. 

OLE Deſcenſion, is that part of the equinoctial which ſets 
with the ſun or ſtar, or with any point of the heavens, in an 
Oblique ſphere. 

OrgL1qQue Force, is that whoſe line of direction is not at right 
angles with the body on which it is impreſſed. The ratio 
which ſuch an Oblique force, to move a body, bears to a 
direct or perpendicular force, will be as the fine of the angle 
of incidence is to the radius, 

Oprt1qQue Plains, in dialling, are ſuch as recline from the 
zenith, or incline to the horizon. 

OBL1qQuE Sailing, is the application of the method of calcu- 
lating the parts of Oblique plane triangles, in order to find 
the diſtance of a ſhip from any cape, head-land, &c. See Ob- 
ligue SAILING, | 

OBL1qQue Sphere, is where the pole is elevated any number of 
degrees leſs than go degrees, and conſequently the axis of the 
world, the equator, and parallels of declination, will cut the 
horizon obliquely, 

OBLVQUTTY, that which denotes a thing oblique. 

OBLI1QuITY of the ecliptic, is the angle intercepted between the 
ecliptic and the equinoctial. This angle, according to Meſſ. 
Caſſini, Flamſteed, and De la Hire, is 23”. 207, and, ac- 
cording to the chevalier de Louville, 23”. 287. 41”. It has 
been for ſome time a diſpute among aſtronomers, whether 
the Obliquity of the ecliptic has continued invariable. See 
ECLIPTIC. 

OBLVQUUS TIrferter, in anatomy, is a muſcle of the head, 
ariſing fleſhy from the external part of the ſpinal proceſs of 
the ſecond vertebræ of the neck, cloſe by the origination of the 
rectus major; and, being dilated into a fleſhy belly, paſtes 
obliquely to its inſertion, at the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt, 
where the former muſcle begins. When this acts on either 
fide, the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt vertebræ of the neck 
is moved towards the ſpine of the ſecond, which hath given 
occaſion to ſome to reckon it amongſt the muſcles of the 
neck, 

OsL1Quus Sypericr, is a muſcle of the head, which ariſes fleſhy 
from the back part of the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt ver- 
tebræ of the neck, and, in its ſomewhat oblique aſcent, be- 
cometh a fleſhy belly, and, leſſening itſelf again, is inſerted | 
into the os occipitis laterally. By this, together with its 
partner (they never act ſeparately) the head is moved back- 
wards on the firſt vertebræ. | 

OL B1Quus Deſcendens, is one of the firſt muſcles that appears 
upon the abdomen. It takes its origination from the two laſt 
true, and the five falſe ribs, by five or fix digitations, the 
four uppermoſt of which lie between the teeth, or the ſerratus 
anticus major; its fibres, deſcending obliquely, are inſerted 


OBoLvs, in pharmacy, a weight, ſix of which m 


OBREPTTICIOUS,» Obreptitions, a quality of lette- 


} OBSCU'RA Camera. See CAMERA Obſcure, 
OBSCURE *, ſomething dark, or that only recejy 


OBSCU'RITY, that which denotes a thing to be 
OBSECRA'TION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereh 


O'BSEQUIES “*, funeral ſolemnities, or ceremonie; Periormyi 


OBSERV A'TION, among navigators, implies the takin 


he A. k 4 


be ſouth. This is alſo ſo eaſy, that it would be ſuperfiuuu: ty 


all along the linea alba under the muſculi recti, to the upper 
and fore part of the ſpine of the ilium, and to the fore part of ; 
the os pubis. It has a large aponeuroſis, or tendinous ex- 
panſion, which covers both itſelf and the muſculi recti. 

OBL1qQuus Aſcendens, has its fibres diſpoſed in a contrary man- 
ner, croſſing the former obliquely ; they ariſa with a large 
and fleſhy beginning, from the circumference of the ilium, 
and from the os pubis. Above they are fixed to the car- | 
tilaginous part of the falſe ribs, and they are inſerted all along 
the linea alba. 

OriiqQuus Auris, is a muſcle of the ear, which may be alſo 
called ſemi-circularis, from its poſition, it lying in the exter- 
nal parts of the bony channel of the aquæduct, whence 
marching ſomewhat upwards and backwards, it enters the 
tympanum in a very oblique ſinuoſity, excavated immediately 
above the bone where the tympanum is inchaſed, and is in- 
ſerted to the flender proceſs of the malleus. "The ſinuoſity in 
which this muſcle paſſes, is that which may be taken notice 
of in the upper part of the bony circle of the feetus. This 
we do not find deſeribed any where, before Du Verncy. 

OrLiQuYs Major, a muſcle that pulls the eye forwards and 
obliquely downwards, 

OsBLiQuus Miner, is a muſcle that pulls the eye forwards 
and obliquely upwards, 

OBLONG, in geometry, a figure longer than it is broad. 
Thus, a rectangled parallelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal, 
is an Oblong. 

O'BOLUS *, an ancient ſilver money at Athens, being the 


OBSE/RVATORY, a place deſtined for the Obſervation “ 


ſixtY part of a drachma; worth ſomewhat mor 
farthing ſterling. 


* The word is Greek egg, which is derive 
ſpit, or broach ; becauſe, perhaps, it bore ſu 
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and conſequently equal to ten grains, 


other inſtrument, importing it obtained of x 
rize, or concealing from him the truth. 
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flects a ſmall quantity of light. It is alſo uſeg 
tive ſenſe, to ſignify a thing that is not clear, e 
telligible, or that is ambiguous. 
The word is formed from the Latin urig, Which jc 2 
from ob/curo, to hide. een 


obſc ure, 


: the os 
implores the aſſiſtance of God or man. J Ut crate 


at the burials of eminent perſons. 
* 'The word is derived from the Latin obſequiur, ohedi... 
the obſequies being the laſt Cevoirs we can pay the deceak 
ſun or ſtar's meridjan altitude, in order thereby to * de 
latitude of the place. = 
When they have found the meridian altitude of the f 
ſtar, they ſubtract it from ninety degrees, which gg, 
diſtance of the object from the zenith, in order td f 
latitude of the place, which we before obſerved, unde, . 
article LATITUDE, is an arch of the meridian, inte- 
between the zenith of any place and the equinoctial, be 
ways equal to the height of the viſible pole, or arch of the pe. 
ridian, comprehended between the pole and the horizon, 
As the zenith diſtance is an arch of the meridian interes- 


CL, kws 


between the object and zenith of any place, being alu 
equal to the complement of the object's meridian altitude. 24 
as the declination of any object is an arch of the meridian, 
comprehended between its center and the equinoGia}, | 
follows, that if the zenith diſtance, or complement « +. 
meridian altitude, and the declination of any heavenly ches 
be given, we may from thence find the latitude of the place d 
obſervation. 

If the object be in the equĩinoctial, or have no declination, the 
meridional zenith diſtance will be equal to the latitude of Ut 
place ; for then the zenith diſtance will be the arch ofthe mer. 
dian, intercepted between the equinoctial and zenith; which { 
the object, when in the meridian, be to the ſouthward of tte 
place of obſervation, the latitude will be north; but, if to i 
northward, it will be ſouth. Ibis fo eaſy that it needs no ti. 
ample. If the object appear in the zenith, the declination ve 
equal to the latitude of the place, for then the declination g 
the arch of the meridian, comprehended between the zen 
and equinoChal ; which will be of the ſame name with it, that s, 
if the declination be north; but, if the ſouth, the latituce v1 
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ive an example. 

f the object have both declination and zenith diſtance, 228 
they be both of one denomination, i. e. if the object, when 
the meridian, be to the northward of the place of obſervation, 
and its declination be north; or, if it lie to the ſouthward, 2: 
its declination be ſouth ; then, if the zenith diſtance be equa!» 
the declination, the latitude vaniſhes, the place being Hunt. 
under the equinoctial; but, if the zenith diſtance be greater d 
the declination, their difference will be the latitude, wi.c) 
be of a contrary name, with the declination and zenith d.fforce, 
that is, if the declination, &c. be north, the latituce wi. ©? 
ſouth, and the contrary; but, if the zenith diſtance beef. 
their declination, their difference will be the latitude, ““ 
will be of the ſame name with the declination and zen &- 
ſtance. | 3 
If the meridional zenith diſtance and the declination © * 
heavenly object be of contrary denominations, that 1 
one north, and the other ſouth ; then their ſum will be the 
titude of the place; which will always be of the fame . 
with the declination, that is, if the declination be na . 
latitude is north, &c. Fo 
When the latitude of the place exceeds the complement" 1 
declination, and are both the ſame way, then the Ghee 
never ſet but tranſit the meridian, on the contrary ſides cb 
zenith; from the greateſt meridional zenith diſtance, wy p 
leaſt, and half the remainder will be the complement © * 
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latitude of the place; which is north, if the grex © *, 
. . . . © ore be 14 . 

ſecond zenith diſtances be north; but, if the greater 

the latitude 1s ſouth. ba 


14 


; 14 an (ot 
heavenly bodies; being, generally, a building 8 ae” 
eminence, and covered with a terrace for making ator 
cal Obſervations. | Greta 
The more celebrated Obſervatories are, I. The * 4 
Obſervatory, built in 1676, by order of [nr af” 4 
ſollicitation of Sir Jonas Moor and Sir Chriſtopher 625 Ki 
furniſhed with the moſt accurate inſtruments, pare 
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noble ſextant of ſeven feet radius, with £2:2ico pie 
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the province of obſerving was firſt com- thigh-bone, and paſſes under the quadratus to the ſmall cavity 
The perſon GEL Flaniſteed a man, who, as Dr. Halley] of the great trochanter, 
mitted, l born for the employment. For the ſpace] OBT USE, blunt, or dull; in oppoſition to acute, ſharp or 
Cee yearh with unwearied pains, he watched the mo- briſk, 
of ſou 


he planets 3 chiefly thoſe of the moon, as it was given OBTUsE Angle, in geometry, an angle greater than ninety de- 
tions of t a that, a new theory of that planet, exhibiting all] grees. | 

him in charge ing found, the longitude might thence be de-] ORHTUST-Ax OLED Triangle, a triangle having one angle obtuſe, 
mende os or greater than ninety degrees. 5 

termine · 


In the year 1690, having provided himſelf with a mural arch, OCCI DENTAL“, weſtern, or belonging to the welt. 


- 


f iameter, well fixed in the plane of the meridian, 
ol _ — his catalogue of fixed ſtars, which hitherto 
of depended altogether on ** meaſured by 1 OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, an epithet applied to the parts be- 
ſextant, after a ne and very different een, For y taking longing to the occiput, or hinder part of the head, 
the meridional altitudes, and the ae, 4 * Q * 1 Or OCCIPITA'LES, or OcciriTAL Auſcles, are a pair of muſ- 
the right aſcenſion and declination. ech 0 wa gras? ls cles of the head, whoſe origin is in the upper part of the head, 
0 pleaſed with, that he laid the uſe of the ſextant almoſt wholly 


* The word is Latin occidentalis, which is derived from eccident, 
the weit. 


oy nt orgy near the vertex ; and from thence run backwards and are in- 
. Thus was the aſtronomer royal employed for t ty! ſerted into the lower part of the ſkin of the occiput, which they 
ande. hich thing had appeared , 
years 3 in the courſe of which time, nothing PPC nj ferve to draw upwards. 


"lic, worth ſo much expence and pr wur ner. 5 ſo uy the OCCPPITIS Os, in anatomy, the ſourth bone of the cranium; 
obſerver ſcemed rather to have been emp wares or 46 own] fo called from its ſituation in the occiput. See CRANIUM. 
lake, and that of a few friends, than ” the public; though it} Q/CCIPUT, the hinder part of the head, or ſkull. 

was notorious the owing e ha _—_— were very} OCCU7LT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible. 

numerous, and the 28 d p Dew on = the EY The word is Latin eccu/tas, which is derived from ccc, to hide. 
This occafioned prone] nt. 7 hs e, Heier 3 os d — Occur, in geometry, is applied to a line that is juſt perceivable, 
to appoint certain 2 8 Chriſtocher Wien 3 Sir 3 drawn with the point of the compalles, or a black lead pencil. 
honourable Francis Roberts, Arb 1 05 TY OCCULTA'TION, in aſtronomy, the time a ſtar, or planet, 
N Dr. Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to inſpect Flam-| - hid F yl ogy 199: og dine ; | 
Newton, 8 h N hey thould think 1s hid from our fight, y the interpoſition of the body of the 
ſtced's papers, and _ out of t > pri 0 2 der moon or ſome other planet. 

8 . 2 I * . . . 

fit for the preſs 3 purpoling to prin r Ir l Circle of perpetual OEcULTATION, is a parallel, in an oblique 
But, the patron of the work dying, before the impreſſion was 


„the Hnr. ſphere, as far diſtant from the depreſſed pole, as the elevated pole 
halt _—_— it 7 —— — © —— RB oreſs com is from the horizon. All the ſtars contained between this paral- 
ſumed by order Ot qu 7 7 


. le] and the pole never riſe, being conſtantly hid under the hoti- 
mitted to Dr. Arbuthnot, and that of correcting, and ſupplying zon of the place ; © 
7 ” * oro N 8 - = - 

the copy, to Dr. Halley - ouch Rk the riſc and progreſs OCCUPANT „in law, he that firſt ſeizes and takes poſleſſion 
the Hiltoria Coeleſtis ; the principal part whereof is the cata- 8 

5 - , FE 3 * 2 

logue 01 the _ called 3 — 8 OCCUPA”TION, or Occupancy, in the civil law, « denotes the 
The Greenwich 8 3 A 3 e 4 tere] poſſefñion of ſuch things as at preſent properly belong to no 
vations, = lie aol 50 as * f 3 lat 3 is XIV. private perſon, but are capable of being made ſo. 

2. The Paris 2 eee ee ee » IM OccuPATION, alſo, ſigniſies the putting a man out of his free- 
the Fauxbourg * * 1 hold in time of war, and amounts to the fame as diflcifin in 
It is a very ſingular, but w. ta er, 7 , ens 3] time of peace; only the former is not reckoned ſo great a 
the deſign of monſieur Perault : It is eighty feet high, and at — | 

top 18 A LETTES. 3 ad ee ich Occur art, is likewiſe uſed for holding, tenure, or poſſeſſion. 
The difference in longitu wh etween its and the Greenwich] OCCUPA'VIT, in law, a writ which lies for him who is ejected 
Obſervatory is 2 . ll 172 ns Aut 8 a out of his land, or tenement, in time of war: As a novel diſ- 
In it is a cave, or cellar, 170 fect deicent, for experiments] ſieiſin lies ſor one ejected in time of peace. 
that are to be made far from the ſun, &c. particularly ſuch as 


: b ehr e 0 OCEAN, the great ſea, or the vaſt collection of ſalt and nau- 
V 5 - Oo a 7 OY . * 
e 2 1 congelations, reiten, indurations, Conſerva gable water, which encompaſſes the whole globe of the earth. 
LoNS, &c. Wh : : _—— hich Fuflathius 
. i : : word is formed from the Greek 7:21, which Eultathius 
2 Tycho Brahe's Obſervatory which was in the little iſland The VOY on : REN 0 
(- . 5 5 . derives from ,, ſwittly, and raw, to flow. 
Veen, or Scarlct-Ifland, between the coaſts of Schonen and 1 
* Zeland. in the Baltic The proportion of the ſurface of the Occan to that of the earth, 
i) : * R ; ar as diſcoveries have be ade, may | ind, by taking 
| It was erected and furniſhed with inſtruments at his own ex-] fo far as diſcoveries have been made, may be fo 1 by : King, 
* ence, and called by him Uraniburg the paper of a terreſtrial globe and ſeparating the land from 
7 " 8 . 8 ? * . TY 
o x . : ith a p: . kg omparing the reſpective 
| Here he ſpent twenty years in obſerving the ſtars ; the reſult is the fea with a pair of ſciſſars, and com 0 eee 
his catalogue weights of each. This experiment ſuppoſes the delineation 
1 n 


5 - - : ö 7 he Correct; t aber Whereon it is printed 
Mr. Gordon, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, obſerves, that! of the globe to be correct; the paper whereo 5 


+ 


h J : ; a an equal thickneſs as near as poſſible. In this 
this was none of the fitteſt places for ſome kind of obſervations, | ſhould alſo be of an equal thicknels as near as potſib! 


, * 5 papers of Mr. Sencx's globe of 13 
anieularly the riflnos nes: 1 N manner Dr. Long weighed the papers of Mr, Sencx's globe © 1 
. ert 3 _ ſettings : * lying _—— ang 2 ſixteen inches diameter, and found the weight of the paper 
5 * rf TP = epd ; 8 * n whercon the Ocean was repreſented, was three hundred forty- 1 
per Seen, 5 Ie — a : nine grains, and that of the carth one hundred twenty-four 1 
n 7... COLOR OIL A NEtF mags Trains ; ſo that the ſurface of the ſca is almoſt three times as | [i 
; niacent Obſervatory, erected and furniſhed by the late em- 3 RE bor eee eee e e A. 
8 pezor of China, in his capital, at the interceſſion of ſome | ęrcat as that of the land hitherto diſcovered. He telle us that N 
* 5 bo b Me ; ” . . . * * 1 q : 
5 * . ; . ighing arts contained between the pela — 1 
N Jeſuits, miſſionaries, chiefly father Venbieſt, whom he made he omitted weighing the pay ONE LIES LY ; 14% 
| his Chief obſerver circles, becauſe it is not known, to any degree of exaciticly, 1 
. The ; : 19575 is land, and how much 45 ſea. Wl: . 
be | te inftruments are exceedingly large; but the diviſions leſs how much of them K lan ( - Fall Eat e 1 1 
| xccurate,-and-the d_ 7 1 The ſurface of the whole Ocean, or of all the ſcas of the globe, 11 
8. Gs e e d g, W e ee dee Mr. Keill computes (in his examination of Dr. Burnct's Theory 11 
f eus than thoſe of the Europeans: "The chief are an armillary. c b Fart! e 3 06 f. eee eee e ee ee l 
t . : 4% a Far .. ODU IQUATe 83 2 TCICT - n 
lacal ſphere, of fix Paris fect diameter; an equinoctial ſphere, 9 r e * 1) . ” 12 5³ 5 I nab” S: e e A : II. 
1 : . , . » } ne b- 3 US 8 , : n 
0! 1X feet diameter; an azimuthal horizon, fix feet diameter ; F on wo a 5 ; EN CE FRE SS ESE: | 1 
1 . . . a > > quantity VAatcr u the Whole W a ( i 14 
ar « Arge quadrant, ſix ſeet radius > a ſextant, eight iect radius ; poet : " nas? Brag ow 5 1 ih 
an a celeſtial globe, fix feet diameter. Harris. 8 i 5 : l 
OBTUSE Auel? * Axcis : This great and univerſal Ocean is ſometimes by geographers 1 
or een. ©« NG fo JOE . 5 
DYTE TRI A . 3 "Xt. vi | three parts; as, 1. The Atlantic and European | 
: USTETRICA'TION, ebfetricatis, midwiſery, or the deliver- divided into thre pars ; . SW rica, and Amcric: 
| nz 2 woman with child. © See DELIVERY: Ocean, lying between part of Europe, Alrica, and America. 
1 UBSTRU/CTION. ; 3 | 2. The Indian Ocean, lying between Africa, the Eaft-Indian 
8 NJ, in medicine, a ſtoppage of the natural paſ- . N 3 Boch Bo he Þ. 
= haves or cavieier iſlands, and New-Holland. 3. The great South-Sca, or the Fa- 
(1 © at cavities of the body, occaſioned either by the exceſſive 1 She's: e e Chis. 
quantity Ka 1; : cific Ocean, which lies between the Philippine iſlands, China, 
, nls Or the viſcous quality, of the humours ; as lentor, 7 CE abs ond; of 
Vicknefs, or the like Japan, and New-Holland, on the weſt, and the couſt dit 
| inn RE | ric: the eaſt. Sometimes alſo, with regard to Europe 
b DIRUDENTS, in medicine, the ſame with Deobſtruents. | America on th ; ATI tothe Is | 85 
dee DEOBSTRUEN TS they call that the Hyperborean Ocean, which inclotes it on 
VBTURA/TC R WW : . the north; and that which incloſes it on the welt, the Weſtern 
. R , in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles | 1 g nk ee 
Of the thick ; } Ry Occan. That ſea, which incloſes Aſia on the north and caſt, 
y „dg; becauſe they ſhut up the foramen, or aperture g 5 ; . 
been the os pubis and the hip- bone is often called the Tartarean, and ſometimes the Chinete 
* 7) P : Ocean ; and, on the ſouth, Aſia is bounded by three ſcas, Which 
. = W08 is derived from the Latin obtwro, to N.ut up. are called the Indian, Perſian, and Arabian Occan. Tis the 
VETUR . 170 5 . - 4 5 N 2 - 1 . 8 1 1 \ 4 Ve an. 
98 erna, is a muſcle which comes from the inter-] great ſea, on the caſt of Africa, "ue _—_ the cy ris 
vhs cumlerence of the hole that is between the iſchium and] as is alſo that vaſt ſca which inclofes America on the 2 
pubis: an a 71 8 Y "2 6M ; 4 1 meren tie PEAQ= 
e paſſing through the ſinuoſity of the iſchium, it is} OCHLOCRATTIA X, a form of 78 e e 8 "ane? og 
„„the dent of the great trochanter. Its tendon lies] ple have the whole power and admimairetion in then own 
„ e gemini; it turns the thigh to the outſide, hands. 
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externus, comes from the external circumference 


hat | * The word is compounded of the Greek , multituce, 276 
40:0 as the former; it embraces the neck of the 


„r-, power, Or command. 
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OCTAETEF/RIDES , in chronology, the ſpace of eight 
years. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek Gu, eight, and 77>, 
a year. 

OCTAGON, or OcTocon, in geometry, is a _ of 
eight ſides and angles : And this, when all the ſides and angles 
are equal, is called a regular Octagon, or one which may be 
inſcribed in a circle, 

* 'The word is compounded cf the Greek eo, eight, and nl, 
an angle. : 

If the radius of a circle circumſcribing a regular Octa- 

gon be Sr, and the fide of the Octagon =y; then y =} 

„ 

OcTacoN, in fortification, denotes a place that has eight 
baſtions. 

OCTAHEDRON*, or OcTAEDRoN, in geometry, one of the 
five regular bodies, conſiſting of eight equal and equilateral 
triangles. 

by yr word is compounded of the Greek d, eight, and dg, 
a lide, 


The ſquare of the ſide of the Octahedron is to the ſquare of 
the diameter of the circumſcribing ſphere, as 1 to 2. 

If the diameter of the ſphere be 2, the ſolidity of the Octahe- 
dron inſcribed in it will be 1,33333, nearly. 

The Octahedron is two pyramids put together at their baſis, 
therefore its ſolidity may be found by multiplying the quadran- 
cular baſe of either of them, by one third of the perpendicular 
height of one of them, and then doubling the product. 

O/CTANT), or OcTILE, in aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition 
of two planets, &c. wherein their places are diſtant an eighth 
part of a circle, or forty-five degrecs. 

O/CTAVE, in muſic, an harmonical interval, conſiſting of eight 
tones, or degrees of ſound. 

The moſt ſimple perception the ſoul can have of true ſounds, is 
that of uniſon ; becauſe the vibrations there begin and end to- 
gether. Ihe next to this is the Octave, wherein the more 
acute ſound makes preciſely two vibrations, while the graver or 
deeper makes one; and conſequently the vibrations of the two 
meet at every vibration of the more grave. Hence uniſon and 
Octave paſs almoſt for the fame concord. Hence alſo the 
proportions of ſounds that form the Octave are in numbers, 
or in lines, as two to one; ſo that two chords, or ſtrings, of 
the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one whereof is ads 
the length of the other, produce the Octave. 

To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically ſeven degrees, or in- 
tervals, and conſequently eight terms or ſounds, whence its 
name. 

The Octave containing in it all the other ſimple concords, and 
the degrees being the differences of theſe concords, it is evi- 
dent the diviſion of the Octave comprehends the diviſion of 
all the reſt. See CONCORD. 

OCTOBER, the eighth month of the year in Romulus's ca- 
lendar, though the tenth in that of Numa, Julius Cæiar, Kc. 
conſiſting of thirty-one days. 

CYCTOGON. See OCTAGON. 

O'CTOSTYLE *, in antient architecture, the face of a build- 
ing containing eight columns, 


* "ihe word is compounded of the Greek 22, eight, and eva, 
a column. 


CYCULUS, in anatomy. Sec EYE. 
CCULIST, a perſon {killed in curing the diſeaſes of the eye. 
ODA, in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, ſignifies a claſs, chamber, or 
order. 
ODABA CHI, cr Opaeass, an officer in the Turkiſh ſol- 
diery, equivalent to a ſerjeant among us. 
ODE, Opa, in the antient poetry, a ſong, or a compoſition 
proper to be ſung, and compoſed for that purpoſe, the ſinging 
being uſually accompanied with ſome muſical inſtrument, 
chiefly, the lyre. 
* 'The word is Greek 77, which is derived from ati, to ſing. 
It conſiſts of long and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into ſtanza's 
or ſtrophes, wherein the ſame meaſure is preſerved throughout. 
Ihe Odes of the antients, ſays Voſſius, had a regular re- 
turn of the ſame kind of verſe, and the fame quantity of ſylla- 
bles in the ſame place of every ſimilar verſe ; but there is no- 
thing, continues he, but confuſion of quantity in the modern 
Odes ;* ſo that, to follow the natural quantity of our ſyllables, 
every ſtanza will be a different ſong. "Then he proceeds, © The 
moderns have no regard to the natural quantity of ſyllables, 
and have introduced a batbarous and unnatural variety of long 
and ſhort ſyllables, which they apply, without any regard, to 
the notes ; fo that it is no wonder our vocal muſic has no 
Eitect.* De Poematum Cantu. 
Among the antients, Odes ſignified no more than ſongs ; with 
us they are diferent things. The antient Odes were generally 
in honour of their gods, as many of thoſe of Pindar and Horace; 
ſometimes on other ſubjects, as thoſe of Anacrcon, Sappho, 
&c, — The Engliſh Odes are cnerally compoſed in praiſe of 
heroes, and great exploits. 
The diſtinguithing character of an Ode is ſweetneſs ; the poet 
is to ſooth the minds of his readers by the variety of verſe,” and 


O E S 


the delicacy of words, the beauty of number 
tion of things moſt delightful in themſelves, Var.. 
bers is eſſential thereto. At firſt, indeed, tie 4 1: 
Ode was but of one kind; but, for the ſake 1 
muſic, to which they were ſung, they by deor 
numbers and the feet; that their kinds are alm 
One of the moſt conſiderable is the Pindaric, 
its boldneſs and the rapidity of its flight, 
ODONT#&4'LGIA *, in medicine, the tobtli-ach. g.. 
Ach. ee Lotz. 
The word is Greek rrabylæ, which is compoupded ar. 
tooth, and 4y5-, pain. 5 NG 
ODON TOFDES*, in anatomy, an apophyſis in the f. 


* . 


tebrz ; ſo called from its reſembling a tooth. 
The word is Greek 7Q7:9;;, and derived from . | 
and g., reſemblance. 00 
ODOR, or Opour, See SMELL. 
W EROUS *, ſweet-ſmelling, bearing oder: "oy 
umes. Co 


The word is Latin odoriferus, which is compour, 
ſmell, and ere, to bear. 

ODY®SSEE, Opyssta, an epic poem, containing the . 
tures of Ulyſles in his return from the ſiege of Troy to 

compoſed by Homer, of Mo: 

The defign of the Odyſſee, ſays F. Boſſu, was to infa. 

ſtates, conſidered in their ſeveral private capacities. Sce 1,, 
The truth or moral, whereon this fable is founded, bein. .. 
a perſon's abſence from home, ſo that he cannot hav» £ Ki: 
to his affairs, occaſions great diſorders ; accordingly My 
abſence is the principal and molt eſſential act on of te 
and takes up the greateſt part of the poem. This poem, p,- 
adds, is calculated more for the people than the iliud 8. . 
the ſubjects are rather ill- uſed from the bad conduct (« .. 
princes, than by their own fault. The great names cf be 
Ulyſſes, &c. do not here repreſent the pooreſt peaſan; 1,” 
than princes; the meaneſt people are as liable to run . 
eſtates and families by negligence, &c. as the oreates, » 
accordingly have as much need of Homer's lectures, audi,, 
capable of prohting by them as kings thernſelves, ; 
OECO'NOMICS *, Oeconemica, that part of moral plette 
which teaches how to manage the affairs of a family. 

The word is derived from the Greek x, a houſe, a2 

to diſtribute. 

OECO'NOMY, the prudent conduct, or diſcreet and 5 
management, of a man's eſtate, or that of another, ; 
Animal Otcoxony, the firſt branch of the theory of medio 
or that which explains the parts of the human body, 
ſtructure and uſe, the nature and cauſes of life and heath, 
the effects, or phznomena ariſing from them. 
OECUME'NICAL“*, general or univerſal, As an Oecung, 
cal council, or ſynod ; that is, one at which the Whole c 
ſtian church allffed. 

The word is Greek, and de ived from cy, the habits. 

earth, 
OE'DEMA *, a tumor in general; but it is uſually appic:' 
a white ſoft inſenſible tumor, proceeding from cold and a 
humours, ſuch as happen to dropſical conſtitutions. 

* The word is Greek dern, and derived from cdi, to fx. 
OEDEMATOUS, in medicine, ſomething oi te natures © 
cedema, or ſeized or afflicted with an cedema. 
ONELAUM “*, in pharmacy, a mixture ct 
uſully of thick black wine, and oil of roles. 

The word is Greek ca, and derived from ., vi 

EAX4%2, Oil. 
OENO/PT A, a kind of officers, or cenſors, at Athers. 35 
attended at their feaſts, regulated the number ot cups c 
to drink, and took care that none drank too much, ort, 
OESOPHA'GUS, in anatomy, the gullet, or mende 

canal, which conveys the aliment from the mouth >! 
ſtomach. 
It is a long, large, and round canal, that deſcende“ 
mouth, lying all along, between the windpipe ans . 
of the neck and back, to the fifth joint of the back, W 
runs a little to the right, and gives way to the Celcenc'” >: 
and both run by one another, till, at the ninth, the Kaen 
turns again to the left, climbs over the aorta, and, dd 
above it, it pierces the midriff, and is continued 
orihce of the ſtomach, DR 
The gullet is compos'd of three coats, The ſrſt „ 
is only a common membranous integument, Which 8. 
be a continuation of the pleura. The ſecond 15 art 
fleſhy, and conſiſts of two orders of muſcular 5 
dinal and circular, the firſt covering the laſt bei © rl 
aliments down into the ſtomach. In brutes, dec — 
tion of the neck conduces a little to the defceat 080 6 | 
therefore, thefe fibres run in two cloſe tpirai lines, W . 
one another: But, in men whoſe poſition 1e ol 5 
vity of the aliments helps their deſcent. 1 he ES 5 
lines the cavity of the gullet. It is compsted« Ke 
fender fibres, divgrſely interwoven, At its ul“ 1 
continued to the membrane of the mouth and lips! I 
in vomiting, theſe parts are affected. Its te! 
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: ſtomach, two or three fingers breadth. The 
fee of brane is beſmeared with a ſoft and ſlimy 


ch probably comes from ſome {mall glands, that 
ge yh t and As ſecond. The upper end of the 


ſoft o 
{ urtac ec Oo 
( uhſtance, 


this coa n . 
le bete ae pharynx. It has two pair of muſcles for its mo- 
gulet = £{ is the 8 : this is, a ſmall and 
on; vu 6 r 


ti 
round mu 


loides 3 2 
the pharynx 


cle, which ariſes fleſhy from the root of the proceſſus 
nd, deſcending obliquely, is inſerted into the ſides 
When this muſcle acteth, it pulleth up and 
harynx, in deglutition. The ſecond is the 
ts fibres have ſeveral directions; its ſuperior 
from the proceſſus pterigoidæus of the os ſphenoides, 
ecornua of the os hyoides, and run obliquely to the 
{ the pharynx. The fibres which are below theſe, 
des of the cartilago ſcutiformis, and run tranſ- 
ddle of the back part of the pharynx, where 
4 inferior fibres from both fides unite, and 
na tendinous line. When this muſcle acts, it draws the 
Lack part of the pharynx to its fore part; by which it not only 
ene it, for the depreſſing of the aliment, but it compreſſes 
8 tonſillæ, which ſend out their liquor, which lubricates 
. Jiment, whereby it glides the more eaſily down into the 
- Aach. There are two lymphatic or veſicular glands, which 
* on the backſide of the gullet, about the fiſth vertebræ 
te back, by the branches of the nerves which come from the 
ch pair. "Theſe two glands are like two kidney-beans 
bel together, and receive veins and arteries from the coronariæ, 
* hey have lympathic veſſels, which diſcharge themſelves 
5 the thoracic duct. Bartholine remarks, that theſe glands 
Cmetimes {well ſo big, as to hinder the deſcent of the aliments 
"to the ſtomach. : 

The qullet, at its upper end, receives an artery from the aorta, 
e t ſends a vein to the azygos : At its lower end, it has an 
ere from the cæliaca, and gives a vein to the coronaria of 
the tomach. Its nerves are from the eighth pair. "The uſe 
of the gullet is to carry the meat from the mouth into the 
mach, by means of the muſcles of the pharynx, and fleſhy 
tres of the gula, which perform its periſtaltic motion. 

OFEA Ala, a name given by H elmont to the white coagulum, 
cifing from a mixture of rectified ſpirit of wine and ſpirit of 
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{FERTORY, an anthem ſung, or played on the organ, at 
he time the people are making an offering. It alſo antiently 
t the linen whereon the offerings were laid. | 
O FeE, OF:tum, in a moral ſenſe, implies a duty; or that 
+ vintue and right reaſon require a man to do, 

:, ina civil ſenſe, ſignifies the mutual aid and aſſiſtance 
wich men owe to one another. 
(++:c7, is alſo a particular charge, or truſt, whereby a man is 
authorized to do ſomething. 
Grriek, alſo ſignifies a place, apartment, or board, appointed 
for the officers to attend in, for the charge of their reſpective 
dumes, or employments. 
0rF1ce, in the canon law, is uſed for a benefice, that has no 
ſuriſdiction annexed to it. 
Orrick, is likewiſe uſed for the divine ſervice, celebrated in 


4 


5 


Gerichts, in architecture, denote all the apartments that ſerve 
the necelſary occalions of a great houſe, or place; as 
Kitchens. pantries, brew-houſes, confectionaries, &C, 
WFFICER, a perſon poſteſied of an office, or poſt. 
Great OrriceRs of the Crown, or State, are the lord high- 
reward, the lord chancellor, the lord high-treaſurer, the lord 
chend of the council, the lord privy-ſeal, the lord great- 
\amberlain, the lord high-conſtable, the earl-marſhal, and 
ral. 
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ation of juſtice and equity, in the courts thereof. 
i VIFICERS, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the king's 
bene, as the judges, &c. 
'8 OIFICERS, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the 
"Me of iubjects. Such are they who act under the carl-marſhal, 


mira] CC, 
o, are thoſe who have command in the army. 


LY 


cate oiter general, field, or ſubaltern Officers. 
74 Ori FD * \ 1 1 d 

VIFICERS, are ſuch whoſe command is not limited to 
op, company, or regiment ; but extends to a body 
compoſed of ſeveral regiments. 
e, arc ſuch as have command over a whole re- 
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**1CER", are the lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, ſer- 
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are ſuch as are appointed by the king' 
ions em comtradiſtinction to warrant Officers, who are 
+ 97 the Colonel or captain's warrant. 
"> are itch as in the king's preſence bear a white 
ether times, going abroad, have a white ſtaff 
em by a footman bare-headed. 
e, in the canon law, the biſhop's deputy, 
cleſtaſtical judge, appointed by a biſhop, 
arge of the ſpiritual juriſdiction thereof. 
W a Ceputy, appointed by an archdeacon, for 
ur iſdiction. 


her macy, a term applied to ſuch medicines, 
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whether fimple, or com 
kept in the ſhops. 


* The word is derived from the Latin , a ſhop. 


O'FFING, or Orris, among ſeamen, implies that part of the 
ſea, at a good diſtance from the ſhore, where there is dee > 
water, and no need of a pilot. : 
When a ſhip is ſeen from the ſhote, ſailing to fe 
ſay, ſhe ſtands for the Offing, &c. 

OFF-SETS, in gardening, &c. are thoſe youns ſhoots, which 
ſpring and grow from roots that are round, tuberole, or bul— 
bous, It is alſo, by ſome, applied to the looſe, outer, brown 
ſkins of tulips, onions, &c. 

OrF-StTs, in ſurveying, are perpendiculars let fall, and mca- 
ſured from the ſtationary lines, to the hedge, fence, or exue- 
mity of the incloſure. 
OGEE”, or O- G , in architecture, a mou ding, conſiſtinę 
of two members, the one concave, the other convex: Ihe 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called cymatium. See CYMA- 
TIUM. 

OGT'VES, arches or branches of a Gothic vault, which, inſtcad 
of being circular, paſs diagonally from one angle to another, 
and form a croſs with the other arches which make the fide of 
the ſquare, whereof the Ogives are diagonals. 

OIL *, elewum, an unctuous, inflammable matter, drawn from 
leveral natural bodies. 


* The word is formed from the Latin o/czm, which is derived 
from o/:@, an olive-tree, the fruit whereof abounds with oil. 
The chemiſts call it ſulphur, being the ſecond of their hypo- 
ſtatical, and of the true five chemical principles. To this the 
attribute all the diverſity of colours, and all the beauty and de- 
formity of bodies: Probably their various odours in a great 
meaſure ariſe from it. It ſweetens the acrimony of ſalts ; 
and by ſtopping, or filling up the pores of a mixt body, keeps 
it longer from corruption, where it abounds. And we find 
that the ever-greens, ſuch as box, holly, &c. abound more 
with oil than other plants. 
There are two ſorts of Oils; one which ſeems to be mixt 
with ſpirit (for it can never be drawn pure) and which will 
ſwim upon water; ſuch as oil of anniſeeds, lavender, roſemary, 
&c. which the chemiſts call eſſential, and is commonly drawn 
in a limbec, with ſtore of water. And another kind, which 
probably is mixed with ſalts, and theſe will fink in water; ſuch 
are the Oils of ponderous woods, as guaiacum, box, cloves, 
&c. 
There are ſome things, which are very improperly called Oils; 
as Oil of tartar perdeliquium, which is only a fixed ſalt diſſolved. 
Oil of vitriol, which is nothing but the moſt cauſtic and ftrony- 
eſt part of the ſpirit of vitriol. Oil of antimony, which is only 
a mixture of antimony and an acid ſpirit. 
Oils are of two kinds, the one obtained by expreſſion, and the 
other by diſtillation. 
The method of procuring Oil by expreſſion from nuts, ſeeds, 
maſte, &c. 
Take two pounds of ſweet almonds, blanched and beat ſmall in 
a ſtone mortar ; wrap the maſs up in apiece of ſtrong thick 
canvas, and commit it to a ſtrong ſcrew-preſs; where being 
ſqueezed between two cold iron cheeks, it will gradually part 
with a conſiderable quantity of Oil. 
This experiment holds of all thoſe vegetable matters that con- 
tain a copious Oil, in a looſe manner, or in certain cavities or 
receptacles; the ſides whereof being broke, or ſqueezed, makes 
them let go the Oil they contained, And thus the zeſt or 
Oil of lemon peel, orange-peel, citron-pee!, &c. may be ob- 
tained by preflure, without the uſe of fire; for, the rinds of 
thoſe fruits being preſſed green, the oily parts will ſeparate 
from the aqueous, and may be rendered pure by wathing them 
in fair water. 
How far this method of obtaining Oils may be applicd to ad- 
vantage, ſeems not hitherto confidered : it has been commenz- 
ly applied to olive, almonds, linſeed, rape- ſeed, beech-maſte, 
ben- nuts, walnuts, bay-berries, mace, nutmeg, &c. but not 
that we know of to juniper-berries, cachou-nuts, Indian cloves, 
pine-apples, or fir-nuts, and many other ſubjects that might be 
enumerated, both of forcien and domeſtic growth. It has 
however cf late been applied to muſtard-ſecd with great ſuc- 
ceſs, ſo as to extract a curious yellow or golden-coloured 
Oil from that ſ-ed, and at the ſame time leaving a cake be- 
hind, fit for making the common table muſtard. 
Certain dry matters may, as well as moiſt ones, be made to 
afford Oils by expreſſion ; for when they are not ſo moiſt as 
almonds, or fit to be reduced to a pulp in a ſtone mortar, they 
may be ground into a meal, which, being ſuſpended to receive 
the vapour of boiling water, will thus be moiſtened, ſo 2s to 
2fford an Oil in the ſame manner as almonds, eſpeciallw, if 
the iron cheeks employed be firſt heated by lying in boiling 
water. And thus an Oil may be procured from lin{-ed, hemp- 
ſeed, lettice-ſced, vhite poppy ſeed, &c. 
The Oils, obtained by this treatment, ſhould be ſuffered to de- 
purate themſelves by ſtanding in a moderately cool ace, to 
ſeparate from their water, and depoſit their I&ces ; from bath 
which they ought to be carefully freed. And, if in this man- 
ner, they arc not rendered ſufficiently pure, they may be 
well waſhed and beat with f:cſh water; then thoroughly ſc- 
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parated trom it again, by the ſeparating glaſs ; whereby they 
will be rendered bright and clean. 
Particular care muſt be had to keep ſuch of theſe Oils cool as 
are deſigned for eating, or for any internal uſe ; becauſe they 
are apt in a few days to turn rancid and corroſive with the 
heat of the ſummer's ſun, ſo as to prove very unwholeſome. 
Hence the phyſician and apothecary ſhould be curious that the 
Oils given in pleuriſies and other diſtempers be freſh drawn 
from Gund ſubjects, no way tainted, or already turned rancid; 
as almonds, piſtachio's, and other nuts are apt to do: And 
apain, that theſe Oils have felt no conſiderable heat, either by 
drawing or ſtanding long in a warm place : And the fame 
caution ſhould likewiſe extend to animal Oils, intended both 
for internal and external uſe ; ſince theſe alſo become rancid, 
or change to a yellow, red, or grey colour in hot weather; 
and —— exceedingly nauſeous and corroſive, as we ſee 
in butter, bacon, and other fat bodies; which then prove only 
fit for the tallow-chandler, or other ignoble uſes, 
Our preſent experiment is likewiſe applicable to the procuring 
Oils or fats from certain animal bodies which contain much 
fat, being chopped ſmall, and, ſet in a pan over the fire, become 
fit for the canvas bag; and by preſſure afford a large quantity 
of fat, as we ſee in the art of chandlery ; which thus extract- 
ing the oily matter leaves an hard cake, or what they com- 
monly call greaves, behind. 125 
Theſe greaves and all the reſiduums of the preſent proceſs, 
after being ſqueezed ever ſo hard with the preſs, will ſtill afford 
a copious Oil by boiling in water; ſo that perhaps it might be 
made more profitable for the tallow-chandler to boil his greaves 
for Oil, as bones are uſually boiled for it, than to diſpoſe of 
them in the ordinary manner. 
So likewiſe if the almonds remaining in canvas, after the ex- 
preſſion of their Oil, be ground in a mortar with warm water, 
the water will thus extract the remaining, Oil, and turn there- 
with into a milky liquor or emulſion. And if this operation 
had been performed upon the almonds at firſt, before we com- 
mitted them to the preſs, we might thus have diffolved out 
all their Oil, and left only a dry chaffy, or light huſky, and 
exhauſted matter behind. Whence we have a method of 
diſſolving Oils in water, and thereby of making a kind of arti- 
ficial milk, which by ſtanding will afford a cream, and turn 
four, like the milk of animals ; but not grow rancid with 
heat as Oil, Whence ſuch emulſions may, in ſome caſes, be 
medicinally uſed, with greater ſafety and ſucceſs than expreſſed 
Oils. 
Any of theſe expreſſed Oils will receive particular colours and 
odours, at the diſcretion of the artiſt, "Thus, for example, if 
a little alkanet root be barely infuſed in Oil olive, it gives a 
beautiful red colour to that Oil, without altering its taſte; ſo 
again, if a few drops of the eſſential Oil of cinnamon be ad- 
ded to a pint of fallad Oil, ſuch ſallad may be rendered agree- 
able to thoſe who admire the flavour of cinnamon. And thus 
may Oil, butter, &c. be diverſified, infinite ways, by a pro- 
per uſe of tinging ingredients and ſuitable chemical Oils. 
The ſame contrivance has likewiſe its uſes in making eſſences 
for the ſervice of the perfumer; not only where eſſential Oils 
are procurable, but alſo where theſe either cannot well be ob- 
tained, or only in ſmall quantity. The eſſential Oil of jaſ- 
min flowers, honey flowers, ſweet briar, damaſk roſes, lilies of 
the valley, &c. are either extremely dear, or ſcarce obtainable 
by diſtillation ; and in ſome of them the odorous matter is fo 
fubtile as almoſt to be loſt in the operation. But if jaſmin 
flowers, damaik roſes, lilies of the valley, &c. be barely in- 
fuſed in fine Oil of nuts, or Oil of ben, drawn without heat, 
and kept ina cool place, the ſubtile odorous matter of the flow- 
ers will thus pals into the Oil, and richly impregnate it with 
their native and odoriterous ſpirit, which can ſcarce otherwiſe 
be procured, or ſeparated from the flowers, without Joſs or 
debaſement. And theſe eſſences may be rendered perfect by 
training of the Oil at firſt put on, and letting it ſtand again, 
without heat, wpon freſh flowers ; thus repeating this operati- 
en twice or thrice. 
% contider the thing attentively ; we ſhall find that the eſ- 
ſences thus obtained are a kind of eftential Oils, not greatly 
diffezins from thoke prepared by diſtillation from the flowers, 
feeds, or barks of odoriterons vegetables; for all ſuch eſſential 
Oils are found to be little more than the native odorous ſpi— 
nits of the vegetable ſubject, wrapped up, lodged, or entangled 
in an unctuous or direct oily ſubſtance. This oily ſubſtance 
indeed rites or becomes vegetable by the heat of boiling water; 
but to do not the Oils gained by expreflion ; whence the prin- 
cipal diſterence betwixt thoſe natural and artificial eſſential 
Oils, as we may call them, ſeems to conſiſt in the different 
tenacity, Volatility, or fixedneſs of their unctuous or direct 
oily parts; the native ſpirit appearing the fame in both; tho” 
indeed, it is the more delicate and unimpaired in the artificial 
Kind of eſlential Oiis, as not having here felt the force of fire. 
And hence, perhaps, ſome conſiderable improvements might 
be made in the arts of the oilman, perfumer, and apothecary ; 
not to mention other economical uſes, and the art of the 
dairv. 
The method of procuring eſſential Oil. 
Fake civht pounds of juniper-berries, bruiſe them in a ſtone 
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water; and, working with a brifk fire, draw of 
water; with it will be obtained a conſiders 1 Be 
a fragrant eſſential Oil, which mult be ſeparated _ 'F 
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For obtaining the full quantity of the more ponderg,. 
from cinnamon, cloves, ſaſſafras, &c. it is proper, (1) Tos 


duce the ſubjects to fine powder; (2.) To digeſt this pop. 
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with the aqueous vapour in diſtillation. (2.) The G&z:* 
requiſite for the ſame reaſon, as being no more than 
time for this action to be peiſormed in a modetzte war 
The water ſhould rather be the ſoft water of rivers than ths: 
rain, which is more corruptive or ftermentative; or, th 
ſprings, which is often ſo hard us not to mo!lity the G. 
rather defend it from the action of the ſalt, or acid, wi 
added not only to prevent all tendency to termentation ars. 
ruption, that would abſolutely change or deitroy tie U!.; 
more particularly, as having a known property cf aten 
liquefying, diſfolving, and purifying groſs viſcous aud tence es 
Oils. Beſides which, it likewiſe increaſes the {pecin: 274 
the water; whereby the ſubject is now buoyed up, '»! 
cannot readily touch the bottom of the ſtill, or com: 
way of the fire to be ſcorched : And, at the fame time. 
dition alſo increaſes the heat of the liquor, or ma«cs it © 
that of mere boiling water ; whence the aſcent of t 
likewiſe promoted. (3.) The ſtrained decoction.1> 77-1 
uſed inſtead of water, as being already ſaturated wi! 
ticles ; ſo that it cannot much rob the ſubject. And, 4. 
ſame holds alſo of the water of the ſecond running, *. 
ceſſarily contains ſome oily particles. ( 5.) If too large * 
ty of the ſubject be diſtilled at once, the heat will ne» 
act unequally, or ſtrong upon ſome parts, and Wear 


others; whence, as the Oil is ſo extremely ponderous, © -- 
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part of it will be left behind in the ſubject. (0. Ii to 


empty ſpace be left in the ſtill, it will be difficult te 


derous Oil to aſcend ; and, if too intenſe a heat be un 
ſtroys the grateful odour of the Oil without raifing any 
derable quantity ; and, if the ſtill be filled too full, the g 
will be apt to boil over and foul the Oil. (7.) Us 
dered to be briſk at firſt, to prevent the Oil, nov 
meaſure ſeparated by the heat, from going back #! 
ject : But, after a part is thus come over, it tue 3c 
little ſlackened, the Oi! is apt to ſcorch, and com? © 
noſe of the worm, in the ſorm of a ſmoke, tat. 


catched and condenſed ; yet, the whole operation! 
long continued, or above two hours, becaufe die“, 
of the Oil ſoon comes over. (8.) If the head oi tue 
low, the ponderous Oil will have too far to rile; 


the Oil be directed to the worm hy 2 propo! an 
rent, a conſiderable part will fall back into © 
prolong the operation or leſſen the produce. (g. 
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| s bring over all the Oil that will any wa 
10 —— Lender impregnated with the Oil, 
25 aniſe{tly better for the purpoſe, than ſuch as has never been 
is 
4 poor whe virtue of plants is contained in their eſ- 
* | Oil alone; and, conſequently, the virtue of every Oil 
—_ known from the reſpective ſimple ſtom whence it is 
may | 
eee AT, in pharmacy ; ſee the article UNGUENT. 
Ol N N OcuRA, in natural hiſtory, an argillaceous ſubſtance, of 
Ret colour, and an aſtringent taſte, It is greatly uſed in 
A* — and ſometimes in medicine as a topic for diſcuſſing 
1 and preventing marks from blows, &c. 
150 Cern. See ASTRONOMY. 
N o-S1vLe. See STYLE. n ws 
rA'GINOUS, ſomething partaking of the nature of Oil, or 
* a whence Oil may be extracted, 
\LECR NM, in anatomy, the elbow. See AN CON. 
: | FRON-Laws, or the fea laws of OLERON, a ſet of anci- 
* Uus, made by Richard I, relating to maritime affairs. 
Re were made in the iſland Oleron, in the bay of Aquitaine, 
het name. 
TORY Nerves *, in anatomy, the firſt pair of nerves, 
comins from the medulla oblongata. See NERVE, 


„The word is derived from the Latin o!/a7us, the ſenſe of 
ſmelling 3 becauſe theſe nerves are the immediate iaſtrument of 
(ſmelling. | 
OLIBA/NUM, frankincenſe, in pharmacy, a dry reſinous ſub- 
ſtance brought to us in detached pieces or drops as it were, 
like thoſe of maſtic, but Jargerg and of a leſs pure and pellucid 
texture, It is of a pale yellowith white colour, but with ſome 
mixture of a browniſh caſt in it. It is moderately heavy : its 
{p1cll is ſtrong, but not diſagrecable, and its taſte bitter, acrid, 
+11 refinous. The drops of Olibanum ſometimes adhere two 
or more together; and, when two oblong and ſmall ones ad- 
bete to one another, fanciful writers have called ſuch male 
frankincenſe, from the reſemblance of a man's teſticles ; and, 
when two larger and rounder pieces adhered, they likened it 
to 2 woman's breaſts, and called it female frankincenſe; and 
hence the origin of the thus te/ticulo/um and thus mammoſum of 
theſe writers. Sometimes four or five of theſe granules were 
found adhering together to the bark of the tree. This was 
called the cluſter frankincenſe, and the ſmall fragments broke 
of irom the reſt in the carriage were preſerved ſeparately, and 
made another kind under the name of manna thuris, the man- 
ra of frankincenſe. How idle and ridiculous were ſuch di- 
tinctions among people who knew at the ſame time, that the 
drug was the ſame under all theſe accidental forms ? 

Olibanum is to be choſen whitiſh, pure, dry, and as much ap- 
proaching to pellucidity as may be. It has been known the 
moſt univerſally of perhaps any drug in the world, and that 
from as early times as thoſe of I heophraſtus and Dioſcorides, 
wi deicribe it under the name of Libanos, and Hippocrates 
o mentions it under that of Libanoton. The Latins call it 
thus and tus, and the Arabians rouder, cender, and hateth. 
The earl!” accounts we have of any thing tell us that fran- 
wncenſe was in uſe among the ſacred rites and ſacrifices, and 
i wed in many different parts of the world at this time to 
the ſame purpoſes. As well however as the world has been 
mes acquainted with the drug itſelf, we ate not yet well 
jpuainted with its hiſtory, The country which produces it 
much diſputed point among authors. Some affirm it was 
er tound any where but in Arabia, and there only in that 
called Sabæa, or from this famous product Arabia Thu— 
nr, Others are for bringing it from Ethiopia, and others 
ner places, If we are uncertain as to the place whence 
e anom is brought, we are much more as to the tree 
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„„ chiefly uſed among the Spaniards, 


greatly commended hy many againſt diſorders of 
calt, and againſt diarthœa's and dyſenteries, and 


#1 net 1 As 4 8 5 * 7 i pn . 
do 4.crachm, It is by many eſteemed a ſpecific in pleuri- 


eis uscd in ſumigations for diſorders of the head, 
arb, and is an ingredient in ſome plaiſters. It 
balſam in conſumptions, given in ſubſtance, or 
VIM the volk of an egg into the form of an emulſion, 
crit by deliquium, in the ſame manner as 
+ 151, done by putting the powder of it in the 
Ve boucd egg in a cellar till it runs into a liquor ; this 
1 coſmetic and deſtroyer of. pimples in the 
andes had his doubts about the internal uſe of 
7 1 large doſes ; he talks of its bringing on madneſs, 
©: but none of the other Greek writers ſay any 
- Qualiticz, nor do we at preſent know anv of them. 
a form of government, where the admini- 
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OLIV A/RIA Corpora, in anatomy, two protuberahces in the 
brain, ſo called from their reſembling an olive. See BRAIN. 
O'LIVE, a fruit which yields a large quantity of oil, the produce 

of the olea, or Olive-tree. 
They are brought to us from Italy, Spain, &c. in pickle, 
chiefly ſalt water. They are very oily and ſmooth, and, there- 
fore, not ſo good for the ſtomach, being apt to pall and relax it 
too much, 
Oil of OLtves.— This oil is produced by expreſſion, after the 
manner explained under the article OI. It is moderately 
heating and mollifying, rendering the body lax and ſoluble ; it 
is good in diſorders of the — and lungs, tempering the 
ſharp choleric humours in the bowels; and, by that means, 
helps gripings and the cholic ; and is uſeful againſt all corro- 
ſive mineral poiſons, as arſenic, ſublimate, &c. It has alto 
been found to be a ſpecific againſt the bite of the viper, by 
bathing the wound with it. 
OLivE-celour, a yellow mingled with black. 
OLY/MPIAD, in chronology, the ſpace of ſour vears ; ſo calle: 
from the Olympic games, inſtituted by Hercules, anno mund 
2836, which were celebrated every four years, about the time 
of the ſummer ſolſtice, upon the banks of the river Alphæus, 
near the city Piſa, and the temple of Jupiter Olympics, in 
Elis, a province in Peloponneſus. 
Thele games were reſtored by Iphitus, 442 years after the 
firſt inſtitution by Hercules, and 22 or 23 years before the 
foundation of Rome. 
The Greek hiftorians began a new epocha, the firſt year of 
the firſt Olympiad, We are to obſerve that, to ſpeak exactly, 
every Olympiad year belongs to two Julian years ; that is to 
ſay, the fr tix months from July to January, to the foregoing, 
and the fix laſt months from January to July to the following 
year ; though moſt authors ſpeak of the Olympiads, as if they 
had begun the firſt of January ; as, for example, it is the ſame 
thing to ſay, ſuch a thing was done in the firſt year of the {ixth 
Olympiad, as to ſay, it was done in that Julian year in which 
the ſixth Olympiad began ; thefe were every fifth year, or, as 
the interpreter of Lycophron ſays, every 50th month. 
The delign of the inſtitution was to accuſtom young men to 
running, leaping, and other exerciſes. They held but five. 
days. The conqueror was called Olympionices, and to be 
crowned there was as glorious as to triumph at Rome : For 
the Olympionices was attended home in his coach, the wall of 
the city broken down, and he drove in at the breach. Theſe 
were called Olympia magna, to diſtinguiſh them from other 
plays of this nature that were inſtitutedat Macedonia, at Athens, 
&c. Choræbus was the firſt who was crowned at theſe games 
for having obtained the victory by running. The number of 
Olympic years to the birth of Chriſt is 776, and the years of 
Rome before that time but 753, becauſe the firſt Olympiad of 
the chronologers begun 23 years before the foundation of Rome. 
OLYMPIC Games. See OLY MPIAD. 
OLY*MPIONICES, in antiquity, a name given to thoſe who 
came off victorious in the Olympic games. 
O MEN “, a ſign, or indication of ſome future event, taken from 
the mouth of the perſon ſpeaking. 

* Feſtus derives the word from oramen, guod fit ore, as being, a 

pr: ſage by the mouth. 

OME'NTUM, in anatomy,.the cawl, called alſo reticulum, 
rom its ſtructure reſembling that of a net. 
When the peritonæum is cut, as is uſual, and the cavity of the 
abdomen laid open, the Omentum or caw] preſents itfelt firſt 
to view. This membrane which is like a wide and empty bag 
covers the preateſt part of the guts. Its mouth is tied on the 
right fide to the hollow of the liver, on the left to the ſpleen, 
backwards to the backpart of the duodenum, and that part of 
the colon which lies under the ſtomach, and forwards to the 
bottom of the ſtomach and pylorus. Its bottom is looſe, and 
being tied to no part, but floating upon the ſurface of the guts 
below the navel, was the reaſon why the caw] was by the 
Grecks called iz;wx. Sometimes it deſcends as low as the 
os pubis, within the productions of the peritonzzum, cauſing 
an epiplocele. 
The cawl is a moſt delicate and fine double membrane, 
interlarded for the moſt part with much fat which lines each 
ſide of its blood- veſſels. Theſe are veins from the portæ, called 
gaſtro-epiplois dextra & ſiniſtra; arteries from the cœliaca. 
The intercoſtal nerves and the par vagum ſend it ſeveral twigs 
of nerves; all theſe veſſels, with ſome ſmell glands, accompany- 
ing one another, ſpread their branches very curiouſly upon 
the cawl, and even to the minuteſt twig ; they run between 
two lines of tat, which are bigger or ſmaller according to the 
weight of the cawl. It has been ſometimes found to weig! 
fve pounds, but ordinarily it does not exceed one half pound. 
Where there are no veſſels, the membranes of the caw! are 
very fine and tranſparent ; they give ſeveral uſes to the cawt, 
as to cover the bottom of the ſtomath and the inteſtines, that 
by cheriſhing their heat, it may promote digeſtion, and help 
the concoction of the chyle ; to ſtrengthen and ſuſtain the 
veſſels which go from the ſpleen to the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
pancreas, and liver; to keep a ſtore of the fat, that it may 
be received by the veins and lymphatics for the uſe we have 
ſpoken of ; to Jubricate the ſuperficiez of the inteſtines, and for 
facilitating their periftaltic motion, 
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OMOPHA'GI®, among the ancient 
to certain nations who fed on raw fleſh, as the Scythians, &c. 
The word is derived from the Greek «2;, crude, and Þayw to 
cat. 
OMOPLA'TA “, in anatomy, the ſhoulder-blade. See SCA- 
PULA. 
The word is derived from the Greek 29, the ſhoulder, and 
Marys, the ſide. 


OMPA'NORATE, a name given to the prieſts of the iſland 
of Madagaſcar. 
OMPHA/CION *, in pharmacy, the juice of unripe grapes. 
The word is Greek, and derived from zupa, unripe grapes. 
OMPHALOY/CELE *, a rupture of the navel. See HERNIA. 
* The word is Greek, and derived from %uÞa>%;, the navel, and 
x72, a tumor. | 
OMPHALO'/PTER, in optics, a glaſs that is convex on both 
ſides ; commonly called a convex lens. 
ONEIROCRUTICA *, the art of interpreting dreams; or me- 
thod of foretelling future events by the help of dreams. 
* 'The word is Greek, and derived from g., a dream, and 
xc, of ve, to judge. 


ONEIROCRTITICS, a name given to thoſe who interpret 


dreams. | 

ONERA'NDO pro rata portionis, in law, a writ which lies for 
a joint tenant, or tenant in common, when diſtrained tor more 
rent than the proportion of his land amounts to. 

ONK O/TOMY *, in ſurgery, the operation of opening a tu- 
mor or abſceſs. 

* "The word is derived from the Greek y., a tumor, and 7p, 
to cut. 1 

ONOMANCY *#, or rather ONOMAMAN Cx, the art of telling 
a perſon's fortune from the letters of his name. 

The word is derived from the Greck zz, a name, and partie, 
divination. 

ONOMATOPOFIA *, in grammar and rhetoric, a figure of 
ſpeech, whereby names and words are formed to the reſem- 
blance of the ſound by the things ſignified. As the buz of bees, 
the cackling of hens, &c. 

Ihe word is derived from the Greck uz, a name, and ww, to 
make. 

ONTO/LOGY *, or OxTosorny, the doctrine or ſcience de 
ente ; that is, of being, in the general, or abſtract. 

* The word is formed of the Greek ds, i, a being, and ., 
a diſcourſe. 

ONYCHO/MANCY *, a kind of divination by means of the 
nails of the fingers. 

* The word is formed from the Greek bk, a nail, and yarriia, 
divination 

O NX, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi-pellucid gem, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, and of different colours. 

It is a very elegant and beautiful gem, and though leſs emi- 
nent in the variety of colours, or in their high tinge, than many 
of the ſemi-pellucid gems, it is perhaps not inferior to any of 
them in luſtre and brightneſs, and by the regular arrangement 
and diſpoſition of its colours makes amends for their want of 
ſhew. It is found in ſmall maſles of a very irregular and in- 
determinate form; ſome of them are flat, others rounded in 
the manner of our common pebbles, and others are variouſly 
protuberant, and reſemble the common flints in ſhape, "Theſe 
are uſually met with very ſmall ; maſles cf halt an inch are 
rare, but there are ſome formed up to two inches or more in 
diameter, and, when theſe are perfect, they are of a very con- 
ſiderable value. "They are always of a cruſtated or tabulated 
ſtructure. "Thoſe maſſes which are of the ſhape of pebbles, 
have uſually a maſs of an opake, white, cryſtalline matter in 
the center by way of nucleus, and are formed of a regular ſuc- 
ceſlion of cruſts diſpoſed around that: there are ſome of them 
white, ſome brown, and ſome of a bluiſh cait, and are all diſ- 
poſed very evenly and regularly over one another. The nu- 
cleus about which they are formed is ſeldom round, but uſu- 
ally runs into angular points; and this adds a great deal of 
beauty to the ſtone, as all the ranges of the cruſts or zones 
ſollow the t2ure of theſe, and run into the ſame angular forms. 
Lhoſe matles which are flat are found to be not formed of any 
nucleus, but compoſed of plates or tables of theſe difterent- 
coloured matters, laid evenly and ſmoothly over one another: 
they are uſually laid regularly in an alternate order, and theſe 
maſles are for many uſes the beſt, though the others in the 
mats, or in a ſimple plate cut tranſverſely and poliſhed, are 
much the more beautiful : the bluiſh matter may properly be 
Called the baſis of the ſtone, and the brown and the white are 
the variegations; the matter of the maſs always appears to have 
been of this, and that of the zones received into it; they are 
ſomewhat leſs pellucid than the reſt, and are always diſpoſed 
in this regular order. The ſtone is very bright and mode- 
rately tranfparent, and is capable of a very high poliſh. 
Itis tound on the ſhores of rivers in the Eaſt-Indies, and often 
in New Spain, and ſome other parts of America, as alſo in 
Germany; but the latter are greatly inferior to the American 
kind, and that does not nearly come up to the beauty of the 
Oriental. ; 
Ihe characters of the Onyx, in ſome authors who have treated 
©; the materia medica, would ſcem.to point out the common 


aphers, a name given 


kind with bluiſh zones, only as that fitteſt for medi 

this other ſpecies ſeems to have much the moſt f. bra 
to that pre-eminence, though, as the credit of chest chin Clairy 
at preſent, it would be a very idle Ciſpute to enter i 77 
ancients ſuppoſed the Onyx to have wonderful pro en 
imagined that, if only worn on the finger, it acted perties, ar. 
They have alſo recommended the powder of it ac 4 
pent : but at preſent it is no more regarded than tl; 4 allt. 
claſs of medicines. ar ren of th, 


Es ſtand 


OPA CIT V, in philoſophy, a quality in bodies which rend 
Ader 


them impervious to the rays of light. 

The Opacity aud tranſparency of bodies in general 
occaſioned : Let AB (plate XLIV. fg. 12.) be the ft 
an opake body AB CD, a ray of light GH, fallin, c. 
on, in the point H, will, in part, be reflected N cape 
HI, and, by this reflected ray, the point II becomes 17 
the eye at I; and, thus all the points, and conſequently v. 
whole ſurface, are made viſible by that part of light «ec 


reflects. 

But the other part of the ray, entering into the body 1; 
_— retracted and reflected through its intern: Py, 
ſtance of particles and pores, becomes divid e 
abſorbed, and loſt therein; and, therefore, as none of + 

rays can come from the internal parts to the eve, o he 
thoſe parts can be viſible, and the body is in that caſe 3 
be opake. 7 
In order to this, we muſt conſider, that, though the wi. 
body be opake, yet the particles of ſuch a body are 4 
opake, but freely tranſmit the light without refle 
part between the ſurfaces, and therefore in themſelves tuin 
parent; and, were thoſe particles contiguous to each 3 
the light would paſs from one to another (and ſo through th 
whole) without reflection. As we find by experiment. t u. 
paſs through ſeveral contiguous pieces of poliſhed o!af; _ 
thus produce tranſparency. 1 
But if the particles do not touch in ſome manner, as to lente 
the interſtices or pores exceeding ſmall, there will he 7 
flection of light at every pore, from the air which it ther: 
meets with, as being a medium of different denſity. Fe i; 
is known by experiment, that, though a ray of light will pas 
from one piece of glaſs to another, that is contiguous, without: 
reflection, yet will it not paſs from the glaſs, through the cn. 
tiguous air, without being in part reflected ; conſequer! 

where the pores are large, and very numerous, there the was 
flection of the light will be fo great upon the whole, as to 
cauſe a total diſſipation and loſs of the licht that entered th, 
body, and ſo render it opake. 5 

This is confirmed by taking ten pieces of clear glaſs, and ly. 
ing them one upon another over a leaf of print, quite dis, 
and having only air between them; then taking ten or 
pieces of the ſame glaſs, and putting them into water, fo th: 
it may fill all their interſtices, and then laying them on the 
ſame printed paper, by the other, a perſon, looking through 
each, will ſee the print, or reading, much more diſtinét, clas, 
and bright, through the latter pieces, than through the forme: 
the rays being more regularly tranſmitted through them, Hie 
the denſity of the parts is not fo unequal, and allo with ch 
leſs reflection than through the other, where the light under- 
goes a conſiderable refſection at every interfticc, or Plate dt 
air, between the glaſſes. 

It is hence alſo that tranſparent bodies are rendered opal, 
by ſeparating their parts, and rendering them more porous; 
Thus beer, before it is raiſed into froth, is tranſparent, b«: 
the froth, by reaſon of its pores, becomes opake; thus cr; 
paper is more opake than that which is wetted with water ©: 
oil, becauſe more porous. Thus the oculus mundi ftone 13 
more opake, when dry, than when ſteeped in water; and 
glaſs reduced to powder is no longer tranſparent. 

Hence it follows, that the parts of bodics and their pore: 
muſt not be leſs than a certain definite bigneſs to render then 


* 
iS chu; 


ed, diſſipated 


not ſingly 
ting any 


opake. For the opakeſt bodies, if their parts be ſubtilly dug, 


become perfectly tranſparent. Thus copper, diſlolved in aqua 
fortis, has all its particles pellucid, and the whole folution ' 
tranſparent. Thus a bubble, blown oft ſoap-water, may dc. 
come ſo thin on the top as to reflect no light, but will tran 
mit the whole. Thus water, ſalts, glaſs, ſtones, XC. 1% 
they are as porous as other bodies, yet their parts and :! 
terſtices are too ſmall to cauſe reflections in their 1uriacs. | 
Therefore in all tranſparent bodies, as BEFC (fg. 13. 4 © 
light, as NL, falling on its ſurface in the point L, will there de 
in part reflected (as before) into the ray LMI; the other pat 
will go regularly on in a rectilineal direction, from the ufpe! 
to the lower ſurface at N, where meeting with the air (3 
medium of a different denfity) it will be in part renee” 
again into the ray NO; the other part goes out to te G. 
at P, by which mcans all the internal parts, from 5 
that ray comes, will be rendered viſible to the eye; anc, © 
this may be conceived of every point in the body, it I C- 
to underſtand how the whole becomes tranſparent. _ : 
I have often found gentlemen reflect, with great ſur? nes.” 
the exceeding great poroſity of bodies neceliar'y rene” 
fr the tranſmiſſion of light, and yet at the ſame time en 
the hardneſs and firmneſs of the parts of ſuch boce. © 
glaſs, for inſtance, and others. But 8 
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ethod, by which we may conceive this, with 


i m 
2 as it produces ſurprize; and it is this: Suppoſe 


ü mpoſed of ſuch particles, and of ſuch figures, 
zd ve nid together, the — or interſtices may be equal 
articles themſelves; how this may be done and the 
hard and firm, is not difficult to conceive; ſuch a body 
hod) be half ſolid and half porous. 


that, whe 
to the p 


-= _— each of theſe conſtituent particles, inſtead of being 


«1 ſhould be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of other particles, equal in 
N their pores between them; then would the ſolid part 
17 whole body be but x what it was before ſuppoſed to be, 
+ 1 it will be but + part of the whole bulk. In like man- 

f if theſe parts are ſuppoſed not ſolid, but to conſiſt of other 
. with equal pores between them, it is then manifeſt, that 
bun ch matter will be but! of the whole bulk of the body. 
2 thus continuing the ſubdiviſion of the parts, * dimi- 

3 quantity of the ſolid parts, and increaſe that of 
3 pores, till it ſhall be in any proportion greater than that 
of the ſolid matter; and yet the parts, and conſequently the 

hole body, will be every-where compact and hard. 

2 it follows, that the leaſt aſſignable particle of matter 
may be conceived to be ſo minutely divided, that it ſhall be 
Accuſed through any aſſignable ſpace, how great ſoever, in 
{ich a manner as to be in contact, and to conſtitute a hard 
and compact body, whoſe pores ſhall be leſs in diameter than 
any aſſignable length; or, in other words, inverſely, the ſolid 
matter in the globe of our earth, yea of all bodies of the 
.niverſe, may be no more than what may be reduced within 
the compaſs of a cubic inch, or be contained in a lady's 
timble. They who would fee a mathematical demonſtra- 
con of this, may conſult Dr. Keill's Introduction of Natural 
Philoſophy: * 3 1 
Hence we ſee the poſſibility of bodies being ſo exceeding 
porous, as to be rare enough to tranſmit light with all that 
trcedom pellucid bodies are found to do. "Though what their 
real ſtructure, or inward form, may be, is yet unknown to us. 
PAL, Opalus, in natural hiſtory, a very elegant and very 
fingular kind of ſtone ; it hardly comes within the rank of 
what we call the pellucid gems, being much more opake and 
much leſs hard than any of them: It has, however, been at all 
times received among them, and placed tolerably high in 
rank, The Romans made it the fourth in value, and at pre- 
ſent, though as little valued as it ever was in the world, the 
good and perfect ſpecimens of it will fell for a conſiderable 
rice, 

7 never ſound in a columnar or angular form, but always 
in what is called the pebble ſhape: It is of various ſizes, 
from that of the head of a pin up to the bigneſs of a walnut; 
it ſometimes exceeds even this, but that rarely; and, in ge- 
nera}, the larger ſpecimens are ſeldom found quite perfect, fo 
that the jewellers are often obliged to cut them. It is ſome- 
times met with as round as a marble, but its more frequent 
form is an oblong or oval, rounded on one fide and flat on 
the other : Sometimes it has been found of the ſhape of a 


The colours-it throws out are almoſt equal to thoſe of all the 
ſeveral pellucid gems that poſſeſs them ; rp The green and 
vue are particularly beautiful in it, but the fiery red is the 
te!t of all: This ſeems to be deep in the ſtone, and to 
tow itſolf out from its bottom, as it is turned properly to the 
lat, with a peculiar force: The red ſeems the moſt pro- 
of all the adventitious colours, to belong to the nature 
ine tone, for we ſometimes meet with blackiſh Opals, 
en ſhew no other colour in any light, only the red, but 


vat in its full glory; even this, however, is not properly in- 
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ent in the Opal, for fragments of this ſtone, broke ſmall, 
neither this nor any other of the colours, but are of a 
e imple grey. 
: Opal is found in the Eaſt-Indies, in Egypt, Perſia, and 
Nerv, and in ſome parts of Europe, eſpecially in Bohemia. 
e Oriental in this, as in all the other gems, are much the 
was they are found in the fides of mountains, and in the 
> 01ers, but always lying looſe among earth or fand : 
+ Yohemian are generally bedded in a hard ſtone of the 
«per Kind, of a greeniſn Or greyiſh colour. The Oriental 
i? 2arcer as well as brighter than the others, but even they 
ud poliſhed to any degree of nicety ; ſo, unleſs they 
©: $XC.ucrtzliv foul or ſcratched, it is often better to wear 
1. W:th their native poliſh than any otherwiſe. 

dus both medical and magical, that have been at- 
o the Opal, by old authors, are almoſt innumerable ; 
e Fre in an incredulous age, in which, very happily, 
. that is ſaid of it is ben eved. b 
114, in Ay, feaſts celebrated in Rome in honour 
de Zzoddeſs Ds, 
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Macrobius ſays they were held the 19th of December, which 
was one of the _> of the Saturnalia: He adds, that theſe 
two feaſts were celebrated in the ſame month, becauſe Saturn 
and Ops were huſband and wife; and that it was to them we 
owe the invention of corn and fruits, for which reaſon the 
feaſt was not held till the harveſt and fruit-time were entirely 
over.—Laſtly he obſerves, that the vows offered to the god- 
deſs were made ſitting on the ground, to ſhew that ſhe was 
earth, the mother of all things. 

OPEN Flank, in fortification, is that part of the flank which 
1s covered by the orillon. 

OPENING 7heTrenches, in military affairs, is the firſt breaking 
of ground by the beſiegers, in order to carry on their ap- 
proaches towards a place, 

O'PERA, a dramatic compoſition, ſet to muſic and ſung upon 
the ſtage, accompanied with muſical inſtruments. 

From the firſt riſe of the Italian theatre, muſic has always 
been intermixed with action. The method of introducing it 
into the drama has varied according to the ſeveral junctures. 
At firſt it began by the chorus always being ſung, then the 
prologues, interludes in verſe, and epilogue. 
When the theatre, by the finer productions of a more poliſh- 
ed age, began to improve the practice of intermixing muſic 
with the repreſentation of true tragedies or comedies, they were 
out in twenty or thirty years, and both were repreſented in 
the taſte and ſimplicity of the ancients; tragedy having a 
chorus that declaimed, and comedy a prologue that was re- 
peated. By this ſudden change we may eafily conceive, that 
the uſe of muſic was quite laid aſide, becauſe inconfiſtent 
with theſe regular repreſentations; and deſpicable, as being 
one of the parts of farce, which had been juſt aboliſhed. 
Some time after, the poets abandoned that ſeverity for which 
they had been ſo remarkable at the beginning of their refor- 
mation; nor does any Italian writer inform us of their reaſons. 
After the tragedies were repreſented without a chorus, muſic 
was again admitted into the prologue of comedies, and by de- 
grees they introduced the interlude, which had no relation to 
the main ſubject ; ſometimes theſe interludes were unconnected 
the one with the other, and each made an action apart, but 
very often two, three, or four interludes formed a continued 
action, which was a great embelliſhment to their principal 
piece, | 
We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that, at this time, the theatre be- 
gan too inſenſibly to decline; and that, inſtead of exact 
tragedy and ores comedy, paſtorals, tragi-comedies, and 
interludes were introduced, which daily degenerating, at laſt, 
produced the monſtrous birth above-mentioned. 
Theſe muſical interludes, interrupted by performing the ſe- 
veral acts in the principal pieces, afforded a formal and pom- 
pous ſhew; and if they had been ſeparated ſrom the paſtoral 
or tragi-comedy, to which they were annexed, they wanted 
nothing but a name to denounce them a ſpecies of repreſen- 
tation quite different from tragedy or comedy. 
The Italian writers have been at a great deal of pains to ſettle the 
preciſe time in which the Opera begun. Some maintain that 
the Eurydice of Rinuccini, acted in Florence in the ycar 
| 1600, upon occaſion of the marriage of Mary de Medicis to 
Henry IV, was the firſt of this kind. Others aſcribe the 
merit of its invention to Emilio de Cavalieri, who, in the 
year 1590, exhibited Il Satyro, & la Deſperatione de Sileno, 
both muſical paſtorals, at Florence in the great duke's palace. 
It is however generally agreed, that the firſt Opera appeared 
at Venice, in the year 1634. 

OPERA'”TION, in general, ſignifies the act of exerting or 
exerciling ſome power, or faculty, upon which an effect 
follows. 

OPERATION, in phyſic and ſurgery, denotes a methodical 
action of the hand on the human body, in order to re- 
eſtabliſh health. 


manner wherein any remedy produces its ſalutary effect. 

OPERATION, is chemiſtry, implies the procefles, or expeti- 
ments, by means whercof the proper changes are produced 
in bodies. 

OPHI TES *, in natural hiſtory, a kind of variegated marble, 
of a duſky green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of a duſky 
green colour, 

It is ſo called from the Greek dn, a ſerpent ; becauſe its ſpots 
reſemble thoſe of that animal. 


OPHIA'CUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere. See SERPENT ARIUS. 

OPHTHA/LMIA “*, in medicine, fignifies any diſorder or 
pain in the eye; but it is uſed ſtrictly to expreſs an inflam- 
mation of that organ. 

* The word is Greck 2!:22yia, axd derived from sgftaαν an 

eye. | 

An Ophthalmia, ſays M. de St. Yves, is an infammation of 
the conjunctiva, ſometimes attended with violent heat and 
a flux of tears; ſometimes without either heat or tears, This 
inflammation ſometimes extends all over the globe of the eye, 
and even to the adjacent parts. Of all diforders of the eve 
this is the moſt frequent, as it accompanies almoſt every 
diſcaſe to which the eye is ſubject. 
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OPERATION, is more particularly uſed in medicine, for the 


acquired bad quality of it; ſuch are the thickneſs, viſcoſity, 


the blood is too ſharp, the ſeroſity, furniſhed by the lachry- 


OrnTHalMic Nerves, the fifth pair of nerves of the brain. 


OPHTHALMO'GRAPHY “, that branch of anatomy which 


OPHTHALMOSCOPPIAS, that branch of phyſiognomy which 


O'PIATES, in medicine, a name juſtly applied by the ancients 


OPI 


Some of theſe inflammations are without danger, and eaſily 
cured ; others are very dangerous, and difficult to cure. Their 
cauſe is either external or internal : Internally they proceed 
from the blood, whether from too great a redundancy, or ſome 


acrimony, or too great rarefaction of the blood. 

If the quantity of blood be exceſſive, it will be carried too 
copioully into the minute veſſels of the eye, and ſo produce 
an Ophthalmia. 

If the blood be too thick, as it is inceſſantly conveyed into 
the ſine veſſels of the eye, its particles being too heavy and 
large to paſs into theſe veſſels, the circulation in theſe parts 
mult be obſtructed, and an inflammation generated. When 


mal gland, will partake of the ſame nature ; and by irritating 
the conjunctiva, which it conſtantly moiſtens, will produce 
an Ophthalmia. If the blood be too much rarefied, as the 
rarefaction affects the fine delicate veſſels of the eye, it will 
occaſion an inflammation. 
As to external cauſes, it is evident that whatever can violently 
irritate the conjunctiva, and the membrane which covers it, 
or can make a ſeparation in the veſſels of thoſe parts, will 
neceſſarily cauſe this diſtemper. 
An Ophthalmia is ſometimes attended with very dangerous 
accidents; it is often exaſperated by improper remedies ap- 
plied by the patients, when firſt attacked; it is ſometimes 
ſo violent, that its progreſs can hardly be ſtopped, or the fight 
preſerved, 
Theſe inflammations are generally divided into the dry and 
humid. 
"The dry ſpecies of Ophthalmia brings a redneſs on the eye 
without tears, or any purulent matter, It occaſions no ſwel- 
ling of the eyelid, nor pain in the eye, or in the head. It is 
cauſed by a thick blood, which ſtagnates only in ſome of the 
veſſels of the conjunctiva, only part of the white of the eye 
being red. 
The humid Ophthalmia is produced by a great quantity of 
lachrymal lymph, which, as it paſſes continually over the 
be of the eye, irritates the ſame by its acrimony, inflames 
it and the inner part of the eyelids, which becomes ſwelled ; 
it likewiſe often ulcerates the tranſparent part of the cornea, 
This diſeaſe is attended with ſhooting pains in the eye, and 
the patient cannot behold the light without intenſe pain. 
Children and old people are both ſubject to this diſeaſe, in 
whom it becomes very obſtinate, by reaſon of the natural 
moiſture of their temperament. When it runs to a length in 
children, their lips and noſes ſwell, and are covered with 
ſcabs and puſtules, that ſometimes overſpread the face. 
For cure of the dry Ophthalmia waſh the inner part of the 
eye with a collyrium, made of twelve grains of prepared 
tutty, diſſolved in two ounces of roſe and plantain waters, 
with the addition of a ſpoonful of ſpirits of wine. Take of 
Paul's betony, thyme, and red roſes, each a handful ; two ſtalks 
of mullein; boil them in a gallon of wine; and at night apply 
to the eye a compreſs dipped in this wine. 
As this ſpecies of Ophthalmia is not dangerous, it requires 
but few medicines, and is ſometimes cured by bleeding, re- 
peated according to the plethoric conſtitution of the patient. 
The cure of the humid Ophthalmia is ſometimes very dith- 
cult, and requires more medicines than the laſt, beſides ſuch 
repetitions of the general remedies, as the ſtate of the patient 
may require, 
Bleeding at the neck and in the foot is often neceſſary. Ap- 
ply a collyrium, made with the diſtilled waters of fennel, 
eyebright, and plantain, of each two ounces, in which diſſolve 
two grains of falt of lead. Sometimes we are obliged to uſe 
a ſeton, a cautery, and bliſters. If the veſicatories incom- 
mode the kidnies or bladder, they muſt be laid aſide, and 
other means employed. If the firſt collyrium, which is de- 
ſigned only as a {weetener, after ſome days, do not ſucceed, 
let another be ſubſtituted, which, by conſtringing the pores, 
will hinder the great afflux of tears to the eye; for which 
reaſon you may omit the ſalt of lead, and diflolve, in the ſame 


waters, half a drachm of the white troches of Rhaſis. . |. 
OPHTHALMICS, medicines proper for curing diſorders of 


the eyes. 
See NERVE. 


conſiders the ſtructure and compoſition of the eye, the uſe of 
its ſeveral parts, and the principal effects of viſion. 


* The word is Greek Q6auwyrafin, and derived from $5:2;.";, 
an eve, ard y;a9, to Ceicribe. 


conſiders a perſon's eyes and looks, in order to know his tem- 
perament, humour, and manners, 


* The word is derived from the Greek d νπν e, an eye, and 
cui, tO view, or conſider. 


to thoſe compoſitions which contained opium, or other in- 
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gredients of a narcotic quality; but at preſent the name of | ſmall quantity of water, or of honey, and v EEC, 
upon a.flat, hard, ſmooth board, with a thick and Br - © 


Opiates is unfuſtly and abuſiwely, by ſome, applied to medi- 
eines prepared withunt opium, whether of the corroborative, 


OPI 


alterative, or purgative kind, on account f 

only, which reſembles that of the theriaca, ang” combine 
of a like nature. | 2. TOO Opiate 
"Theſe are more properly called electuaries, which 

ſent divided into the ſolid kind, called troches, ana. * 
ſoſter conſiſtence, by ſome called Opiates; hole 
were, by the Greeks, called by the common name, Gen 
dote ; which, however, did not comprehend 5 af ut 
_ as our word Opiate does. PUTSAUYE me. 
An iate therefore is a medicine, of a thi 

than * and, like the true theriaca, 1: x conſiſtence 
compoſition. It conſiſts of various ingredien 
honey or ſyrup. Hence there are Opiates 
that is, of a purgative, alterative, 
quality. Morelli . xaodr 4 Medicament, 
OPTNION, the aſſent of the mind to 
dently true at firſt ; nor deduced, by n 
from others that are ſo; but ſuch as 
truth. 

OPISTHO'TONOS *®, in medicine, 
whereby the body is bent downward. 


The word is Greek, rio9ror5, and derived from * 
backwards, and Tix, from 7:,w, to ſtretch, wett, 


Dre. 
of x 


i) with 
: day 
of three kind, 


or of 4 Corroborati;., 
8 


eceſſary Conſequence: 
carry the appearance of 


a ſpeci 
pecies of con; ulſion, 


OPIUM *®, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated Juice, partly of þ 
reſinous and partly of the gummy kind, It is Wenge 
in cakes or maſſes, uſually of a roundiſh figure — any 
covered with poppy leaves. Theſe are of uncertain f 7g 
uſually about an inch thick, and their weight from 4.8 


ounces to a pound. | 
The word is formed from the Greek zi, juice. 


Opium is very heavy, of a denſe texture. not perfectly rr 
but more or leſs foft, and, commonly, eafi! y receiving an . 
preſſion from the finger; it is tough and hard to break E 
colour a browniſh yellow, ſo very dark and duſky that in tl. 
maſs at firſt fight it appears black, and of a faint, ded. u. 
leaſant ſmell, bitter to the taſte, and very acrid, ; 

t is inflammable, yet in great part ſoluble in water: It 
brought to us from Natolia, from Egypt, and from the 
Eaſt-Indies; and is to be choſen moderately firm, nc: Fo 
ſofr, as our __—_ often render it, by keeping it in Gam) 
vaults, to increaſe its weight; its ſmell and taſte mul be vet: 
ſtrong, and great care mult be taken, that there is no Cirty c; 
ſtony matter in it. : 
The Europeans, for many ages, eſteemed the Thebaic ( )pium 
greatly ſuperior to that of Aſia Minor, or the Eaft-Indies, by: 
at preſent there is no diſtinction made ; hut Opium that is 
not too dry and friable, and that has a good ſmell, and no ac- 
cidental foulneſs mixed among it, is all eſteemed of cqu:l 
value. 

The plant which affords Opium is one of the polyand:'a 
monogynia of Linnzus, and one of the herbæ flore tetrapetalo 
anomalo of Ray ; and is deſcribed by all the botanical writers 
under the name of the white garden poppy, the papaver hor- 
tenſe ſemine albo, papaver fativum Dioſcoridis, and papate: 
album Plinii. 

'The fields of Afia Minor are in many places ſown with the 
white poppy, as ours are with corn. When the heads grow 
towards maturity, but are yet ſoft, green, and full of juice, 
they make inciſions on them, and from every one of thelc 
there flow a few drops of a milky juice, which ſoon harder: 
into a ſolid conſiſtence: Theſe drops are gathered with grez: 
care, and are the fineſt Opium. Tournefort tells us, thi, 
aſter they have obtained all they can this way, they bruiſe ti 
heads and expreſs their juice, and by this means get a much 
larger quantity: But Bellonius, who had been through, tte 
ſame place where Tournefort was, ſays not a word avout tt 

Opium procured by expreſſion ; nor does Kæmpfer me! 

any ſuch proceſs in his treating of obtaining Opium in ti: 
Eaſt. Both theſe authors make three kinds of Opium, bu! 
no one of them is procured in this coarſe way. Kampter 5 . 
count is this: When the heads are near ripening, they wou?- 
them with an inſtrument, which is a kind of knife wit) 
edges; this, on being ſtruck into the head, makes he 

Cuts in it, from which the Opium flows, and is the next = 
ſcraped oft with an edgelefs knife, and is put up in a cis 

faſtened to the girdle for that purpoſe: At the time b 
Opium is collected, the oppoſite fide of the poppy-1154v © 
wounded by the ſame inſtrument uſed at firſt, and the pwn 
is collected next day in the ſame manner. 
They diſtinguiſh, however, the produce of the firſt Wange 
from thoſe of the ſecond, and with great reaſon, the nt . 

D ow. % Gelb Eo win 0: 

greatly ſuperior to the ſecond. They call this frft E 
the heads gobaar; it has much more virtue than the rel 8 
is ſold at a much greater price; its colour is at fri: white, . 
aſterwards yellowiſh; and, when long kept, of a dune 
The Opium produced from the ſecond wounds !> c 
coloured, and approaches to blackneſs ; it has a weake Bey 
and taſte than the ſormer: Aiter this they make à Wire ©: 
tion, but the produce is black, and of vay little FRE : 
After they have collected the Opium, they moien u 
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propoſitions not WY. 


ſtrument of the fame wood, till it becomes of the corn, 
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. pinally, they work it up with their hands, and 
ch: == 4 for ſale. Multitudes of people 
cm untinualiy employed in this preparation, and have ſeveral 


portion 

— has been, till lately, conſidered in general as a ſopori- 
” 4 ſudorific only; and its uſe moſtly confined to the re- 

hc 1 { deliriurs, nervous coughs, and ſome other particular 

__ But the experience of modern practice has ſo ex- 

1 Fir application, as to give a ſufficient light into the true 
_ { it, The quality of Opium, to which its medicinal 
pacure owing, is the diminiſhing the ſenſibility and ten- 
_ of the nerves in ſuch a manner, that ſpaſms and con- 
w cramps that are excited by inflammation, or the 
N any irritating bodies, are thereby greatly mitigated, 
3 veneral removed; and the ſymptomatic miſchiets at- 
ming many diſorders thence prevented or leſſened. This 
ner therefore renders it of very great ſervice in the fol- 
lowing diſorders, the evil conſequences whereof are the re- 
ſolt of the irritating acrimony of depraved humors : Firſt, in 
lle cholera morbus, where the whole of the danger ariſes by 
dle violent convulſions, cauſed by the intolerable ſtimulus of 
-«ceffively acrid bile, poured out of the ductus choledochus 
communis into the inteſtines, in an incredible quantity; in 
is caſe Opium will give a reprieve from the fatal conſe- 
quences of the ſpaſm, till a diſcharge of : the morbid matter is 
cocured by the aid of cathartics, when it would be impracti- 
cable, by any other means, to give the leaſt relief. It is in 
re manner highly efficacious in diarrhœa's and dyſenteries, 
which owe their origin to a parallel cauſe; as alſo in the con- 
whons of children, produced by an aceſcent ar ap" of 
the humors in the via prima: It is, when judiciouſly uſed, of 
eat importance in ſeveral caſes of eruptive and other fevers, 
where a ſpaſmodic ftate ariſes from nervous irritations, par- 
ticularly in reſpect of children, where, by a proper uſe of 
this medicine, the fatal ſpaſms which attend their coming out 
may be frequently evaded. It is likewiſe of great efficacy 
n many female caſes, relieving the convulſive diſorders of the 
uterus, and checking thoſe exceſſive diſcharges of the cata- 
menia and profuſe hamorrhages, conſequent to delivery, 
which are cauſed by them. Beſides theſe there are many oc- 
ahons not reducible to the general rules, where, on the ſame 
rinciple, this quality of Opium may remove ſymptoms, 
which would be. otherwiſe fatal or dangerous, and on which 
the other qualities of medicine could have no influence; 
whence, it may therefore be juſtly ranked among thoſe few 
medicines, of whoſe effects, the recovery of the patient, from 
violent and dangerous diſeaſes, is the evident reſult, 

p gare Orrum, or laudanum, a tincture of Opium, made 
ether with ſpirit of wine, or water, having different ingredients 
alded to it, according to the uſe it is intended for. 

WPOBALSAMUM, in pharmacy, the ſame with the balſam, 
or balm of Gilead, See BALSAM. 

(WOPANAX, in pharmacy, a vegetable juice, approaching 
1 one degree to the ſagapenum, and uſually 47 er with it 
in preſcription. It is a gum reſin, of a tolerably firm texture, 
nd is brought to us, uſually, in form of ſmall looſe granules, 
or drops, fumetimes in large maſles, formed of numbers of 
ele connected by a quantity of matter of the ſame kind; but 
{+ are uſually loaded with extraneous matter, and are greatly 

;erior to the pure looſe kind. 

The drops or granules of the fine Opopanax are uſually the 

ck of a pea, ſometimes larger, often very ſmall ; they 

ae of a browniſh red colour on the outſide, and of a duſky 
cow or whitiſh within: They are moderately heavy, of 
meu hat fatty or unctuous appearance; ſmooth on the ſur- 
ze, and of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid and bit- 

@talte: It is brought to us from the Eaſt, and is to be choſen 

7 Cear pieces, of a ſtrong ſmell, and acrid taſte. Such as 

17 black and too hard are to be rejected. The Opopanax, 

1 miſles or cakes, is uſually of this black colour, and full of 

Hels and ſtraws. 

Urns is inflammable in the manner of the reſins, but is 

water; as the gums, it makes the water white and 

Iz is attenuating and diſcutient, and is gently pur- 

it Cifpels flatulencies, and is good in aſthma's, in 

ee Courhs, and diſorders of the head and nerves. It 
the menſes, and is good againſt all obſtructions 
era. It is but little uſed in extemporaneous pre- 
iin the compoſition of the ſhops it is a frequent in- 


IC) 


ION ®, in medicine, a very cloſe kind of ob- 
$4191 12 the ducts, or paſſages of the body, by redundant 

peccant humours, 

le word 's Latin, oil,. and derived from ofpil2, to ſtop, 

te of all up, 

' *, a perſon who oppoſes or withſtands another. 

5B * word is derived from the Latin pe, to oppoſe. 

#HVULE Angles, Sce ANGLE. 

ITE Cores, are two ſimilar cones, as F, G (plate XLIV. 
-*+. \ertically oppoſite, having the ſame common vertex 

ed allo the ſame axis. 


— 


1 


ORA 


OPPOSITE Sections, are the two hyperbola's D, E (plate XLIV. 
fig. 14.) made by cutting the oppoſite cones F, G, by the 


ſame plane; 


OPPOSTITION, in geometry, the relation of two things, be- 
tween which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both. 

Orrosiriox, in aſtronomy, is that aſpect or ſituation of two 
ſtars, or planets, whereby they are diametrically oppoſite to 
each other, or 180 degrees aſunder, 

Orrosiriox, in rhetoric, denotes a figure which ſeems to 
deny what it eſtabliſhes, and contradicts itſelf in appearance 
- > pgs Addiſon fays, a regular confuſion ; or Horace, a wiſe 
olly. 

OPTA'TIVE, in grammar, the third mood in the conjugation of 
verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent defire or wiſh for any thing. 


OPTIC, or Opricar, ſomething relating to viſion, or the 
ſenſe of ſight. See VISION, 


OeTic Angle. See Optic ANGLE. 


Orric Axts, is a ray paſſing through the center of the eye, and 
the middle of the optic pyramid. 


Or ric Glaſſes, are glaſſes ground either convex or concave, 
in order, either, to collect or diſperſe the rays of light ; by 
means whereof viſion is improved, and the eye ſtrengthened 
and preſerved, 

OPTIC Inequality, in aſtronomy, is the apparent irregularity 
in the motions of far diſtant bodies ; ſo called, becauſe not 
realy in the moving bodies, but ariſing from the ſituation of 
the ſpectator's eye: So that, were the eye in the center, the 
motions would always appear uniform. 

OeTic Nerves, the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpringing partly from 
the extremity of the corpora ſtriata, and partly from the 
thalami nervorum optici. See NERVE. 

Oeric Pencil, or a pencil of rays, that aſſemblage of rays by means 
whereof any point, or part of an object, is rendered viſible. 
Or rie Place of a planet, &c. is that point or place of its orbit, 

in which it appears to be to the eye of the obſerver. 

Or rie Pyramid, in perſpective, is the pyramid ABC O (plate 
XLIV. fig. 15.) whoſe baſe is the viſible object ABC; and 
its vertex in the eye O; formed by rays drawn from the 
ſeveral points of the parimeter to the eye. 

OPTICS *, is chat branch of natural philoſophy which treats 
of viſion, and the various phænomena of viſible objects, by 
— of light reflected from mirrours, or tranſmitted through 
enſes. 


Ihe word is derived from the Greek 7z1;uai, to ſee. 


Optics is divided into two parts, catoptrics and dioptrics ; the 
former treats of viſion by light reflected from mirrours, or po- 
liſhed ſurfaces; and the latter of viſion effected by light tranſ- 
mitted through lenſes. 

OR, in heraldry, yellow, or the colour of gold. Without this 
colour, or that of argent or ſilver, there can 4 no good armory. 
In the coats of noblemen it is called topaz ; and, in thoſe of 
ſovercign princes, ſol. It is repreſented, in engraving, by ſmall 
points or dots, all over the held or bearing ; as in (plate XLIV. 
fig. 16.) It is accounted a ſymbol of wiſdom, temperance, 
faith, force, conſtancy, &c. 

ORACLE, in antiquity, an ambiguous and obſcure anſwer, 
which the Heathen prieſts made to the people concerning things 

to come, by making them believe that the gods ſpoke by their 
mouths. 
The madneſs and blindneſs of the Heathens, in reſpec to their 
Oracles, cannot be ſufficiently admired, the ſame being capti- 
ous and obſcure, and nothing elſe but the pure artifice of pricſts 
without any diabolical operation : the cuſtom of conſulting the 
Oracles was not known in the golden age, wherein they lived 
in tranquillity of mind and perfect innocence ; whereas, aſter- 
wards, the inconſtant and reſtleſs humor of mankind led them 
to make enquiry after ſuturity. Oracles had their beginnings 
in Egypt, and from thence paſſed into Lybia and Greece : 
Others have faid they were two doves that were brought up at 
Thebes, which delivered Oracles at Dodona and Ammon. 
Strabo ſays, that the Oracles of Dodona and of Jupiter Olym- 
pus were ſilent in his time; he ſpeaks elſcwhere of the Oracle 
of Delphos. The credit of Oracles was fo great, that, in all 
doubts and diſputes, their determinations were held ſacred and 
inviolable ; and the prieſts who delivered the Oracle, were in 
the higheſt credit and eſteem. This reputation they improved 
greatly to their advantage, for they allowed no man to con- 
ſult the gods, before he had offered coſtly ſacrifices and made 
rich preſents to them. 
It is a celebrated queſtion controverted among the learned, 
whether the Pagan Oracles were diabolical illuſions, and deli- 
vered by evil ſpirits, or mere human artifice and prieſtcraft. 
The primitive Chriſtians were the firſt who maintained the ſor- 
mer opinion, aſcribing Oracles in general to the operation of 
the devil and his agents. Lucian, in his Dialogues, has a 
paſſage concerning Alexander, to convince the people that 
the impoſture and malice of men had a greater ſhare in theſe 
Oracles than the Dzmons. The moſt general opinion is, that 
the Oracles were mere human artifice, moſt, if not a!l the 
ſurpriſing ſtories told of Oracles, upon ſtrict enquiry, being 
found falſe ; and as to their ceaſing at the birth of our Saviour, 
one of the principal arguments for the contrary opinion, ſhevzs 
that it is intirely falſe; for we have ſeveral proofs to the contrary 

in ancient writers, who make it appear that Oracles laſted 400 


years 
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O'RAL *, ſomething delivered by the mouth, or voice. 


O/RANGE, a delicious fruit of the apple kind, too well known 


years after Chriſt's coming, and that they were not wholly | 


event. The famous Kircher, to undeceive thecredulous, and to 


Thoſe who would ſee this affair wholly diſcuſſed, may con- 


an equal quantity of ſheep's dung that has reſted two years; 


ORA 


ſilenced but with the total deſtruction of Paganiſm. —Beſides, 
the practice of the prieſts, the manner and circumſtance of de- 
livering the Oracles, &c. afford a ſtrong ſuſpicion of impoſture. 
The places where they were delivered were generally moun- 
tainous and full of ſubterraneous paſſages and caverns : Theſe 
inſpired horror, and were neceſſary for the pretext of divine va- 
pours and exhalations. The temples had the ſanctuaries, into 
which none but the prieſts entered, by which means they could 
carry on the impoſture without fear of a diſcovery. Another 
advantage they had was the diſtinction of days, on which the 
Oracle might or might not be conſulted, This gave them time 
to take their meaſures, and make the neceſſary preparations : 
But one of the greateſt ſecrets of the Oracles, and which is the 
plaineſt proof of their impoſture, is the ambiguity of their an- 
ſwers, and the art of accommodating them to all events, they 
being almoſt always delivered in ſuch dubious expreſſions and 
terms, that, whatever happened to the enquirer, it might be 
accommodated or explained in ſome ſort or other to foretel the 


account for ſome ſtrange things that are related of the famous 
Delphic Oracle, contrived and fixed a tube fo in his bedcham- 
ber, that when any body came to call him at the | wine? vg 
next to his lodgings, though they ſpoke no louder than ordina- 
ry, he heard them as plainly as if they had been in the room, 
and returned them an anſwer with the ſame eaſe of conveyance ; 
this tube he afterwards removed into his muſeum, and fixed it 
ſo artificially into a figure, that the ſtatue, as if it had been 
animated, opened its mouth, moved its eyes, and ſeemed to 


ſpeak ; he ſuppoſes the Pagan prieſts, by uſing ſuch tubes, | 


made the ſuperſtitious people believe the idol returned them 
an anſwer to their queſtion. 


ſult Mr. Van Dale and Mr. Fontenelle's Hiſtory of Oracles, as 
alſo Mæbius and F. Malthus, who oppoſe the former, main- 
taining the devil gave all Oracles. : 


The word is derived from the Latin os, orig, the mouth, or from 
oro, to intreat. 


to need deſcription, 

This fine tree not being natural to our climate, we quſt quicken 
the nature of our ſoil, with a compoſition that may cauſe it to 
correſpond as much as poſſible with the temperament of war- 
mer countries. It delights greatly in a ſoil that is compoſed of 


old compoſt, or the ſoil of a ſewer ; and fat land taken either 
from a marſh or hemp-cloſe. | 
When the proper ſeaſon is arrived for lodging your young 
ſtems in boxes, theſe latter ſhould always be proportioned to 
the heads of the plants. The ſtems, even when they are be- 
come vigorous, will accommodate themſelves to a box of 
about fifteen inches diameter ; but they muſt be placed more 
at large in others, when the tree ceaſes to augment its foliage, 
and informs you, by its languid air, that its ſoil and ſuſtinence 
are inſufficient. At the end of ſeven or eight years, they may 
be tranſplanted, with all their earth, into their laſt boxes, 
whoſe diameters may be about twenty-four inches. 
All theſe boxes ſhould be made of entire heart of oak. The 
ſmall ones may be compoſed of little oaken planks, ſomething 
more than an inch thick, and joined together in a very firm 
manner. They will however ſoon decay, if not caſed over 
with a double coat of green paint liquefied with oil. Which 
laſt circumſtance is alſo neceſſary on the inſide to preſerve the 
wood from rotting by frequent waterings, as it is on the out- 
fide, to ſecure it from rain and ſun. 
The large boxes ſhould have a door with double hinges, and 
two iron bars to admit the proper renovations of ſoil, and to 
enable you to clear the box of that liquid ſediment that is col- 
lected and thickened at the bottom; and likewiſe to pare off 
the extreme parts of the mould, that it may afterwards be taken 
out with eaſe, when it is neceſſary to transfer it into a new 
box. | 
In order to place ſome ſhrubs, and more eſpecially orange- 
trees, in boxes, after a proper manner, the firit proceeding is 
to cover the bottom of the boxes with large pieces of brick 
and potſherds, which afford the water an eaſy flow through the 
cavities that are opened at the bottom. Were it not from this 
precaution, the humidity collected by the ſediment would rot 
the box, and deſtroy the tree by an immoderate chilneſs. When 
this proviſion has been made for the ſecurity of the tender 
plant, the bottom and ſides of the box muſt be lined with 
good ſoil, prepared in the manner I have already mentioned: 
In this foil the tree ſhould be inſerted in an upright poſition, 
and the bail of earth at its roots mult be leſſened, not with an 
intention to ſtrengthen the tree, but rather to prevent its re- 
quiring a large quantity of earth, and to confine it by a mode- 
rate vigour to a juſt proportion with the box. A new maſs 
of earth muſt then be heaped up on every ſide, and preſſed 
with a due compactneſs, in order to ſecure the ſtem from 
violent winds, and cauſe the earth to ſettle round the roots with 
as much exactneſs as poſſible, 
When tic tree is to be placed in the box, care ſhould be 
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taken to zaik the upper part of the clod of the carth at its roots 


ORCHARD, a ſeminary, or plantation of fruit-trees. 


Oxchksrza, with us, ſignifies the place whe 
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higher than the rim of the box, becauſe the weight of 
and the action of the roots will afterwards lower the 


te 
degrees to a level with the edge of the box. If chi e dal h/ 


be negleCted, the tree in proceſs of time will ſin ber 


too loy: 


And, that the upper part of the clod may not be expoſed to th. 


air, it ſhould be covered over with earth, and the v 


ed by ſmooth ſtaves diſpoſed round the edge of bay bo lan. 


When fruit- trees are to be pruned, care ſhoul 

preſerve the ſmall —— a thriving — in taken 0 
promote their ſertility; but they are retrenched in an 2 
tree, that a vacancy may be opened within. The & "Tange. 
thod is taken with the branches that ſhoot downward — 0 
pendicular direction; and alſo with thoſe that are Geste p 
their leaves, which only happens, when the tree is weak = 8 
ſtempered: But we carefully preſerve all the vigorous b. 4 
ches, whoſe advantageous ſituation contributes to the , 0 
rity of the head. Waal. 
Oranges are brought from ſeveral parts: the beſt and m * 
eſteem for a good taſte are thoſe which grow in hot wy 
not only becauſe the ſoil of the places, having ſtore 
ſulphur and volatile falts in it, communicates a 
tity of the ſame to theſe fruits, and gives them 
imell, but becauſe the heat of the ſun there dige 
completely ripens their juice, and gives them 
ous taſte, 

The juice of the Orange is ſharp, becauſe it contains much 
acid ſalt, and becauſe this ſalt is but little embarraſſed With the 
ropy parts; which is the reaſon it communicates almoſt 2 its 
acidity to the little nervous fibres of the tongue. As for the 
juice of the ſweet Oranges, as it contains leſs ſalt than that of 
the ſour ones, and as this ſalt is kept under by a great quan- 
tity of oily parts, it is eaſy to be underſtood that it can mal. 
but a flight impreſſion on the parts it touches, | 
They prefer the juice of the ſour Orange in medicinal uſe tn 
the other, as we — obſerved, for cooling, moiſtening, and 
mitigating fevers ; becauſe this juice has more of the acid in 
it, and can more eaſily thicken the overthinned liquors, d. 
lay their violent motions, and keep down thoſe ſharp humor 
that throw them into an extraordinary fermentation. 


countriez , 
of exalted 


an agreeable 
2 more delic. 


ORANGE Col2ur, a dye, or colour, partaking equally of ted ud 


yellow, or a medium between the two. 


O RANGEADE, a drink made of orange-juice, water, 2 


ſugar. 


O RANG ERL, a gallery in a garden, or parterre, expoſe! to 
the ſouth, but well cloſed with a glaſs window, to precne 
oranges in during the winter ſeaſon. —It alſo lignibes a pa:1crrs 


where oranges are expoſed in fine weather. 


ORA'TION, a ſpeech or harangue, compoſed according to the 


rules of oratory, and ſpoke in public. 


ORA'”TORY , the ſame with rhetoric, or the art of ſpeaking 


well. 
* The word is Latin orateria, and derived from ore, to ſpeak, 


ORB, Oxrs1s, in aſtronomy, a circle, or hollow ſphere, 
ORBICULARE Os, in anatomy, one of the bones ot the in- 


ward ear, tied by a ſlender ligament to the fades of the ſtapes, 
See EAR. 


ORBICULARIS Myſculus, in anatomy, a muſcle that draws | 
the lips together, being the ſame with that called oſculatorin, 3 


the kiſſing muſcle, becauſe it acts at that time, It is alſo call 
ſphincter labiorum. 


OrBICULARIS Palpebrarum, a thin, fleſhy muſcle whoſe bra | 


circularly ſurround the eye-lid, and act as the preceding. 


O/RBIS Magnus, the great Orb, or path deſcribed by the car 


in its annual revolution round the ſun. 
All the ancients and the Aſtronomers before the great Ri 
ſuppoſed this Orbit to be a perfect circle ; but he proves it wo 
be an ellipſis ; the remoteſt end of whoſe Jonger or tranſverie 
diameter is eight ſigns, and eight degrecs diſtant from the wn 
ſtar in Aries, and having the fun in one of its focal points. 


ORBIT, orbita, in aſtronomy, the path deſcribed by a plane: 


about the ſun. | | 
The Orbits of all the planets are ellipſes, having the ſun i 
their common focus : But the elliptic Orbit of the earth, 0 
the action of the moon, is ſenſibly disfigured; as alſo the Or- 
bit of Saturn, by the action of Jupiter, when they are in con- 
junction. See PLANET. 


. 2 o . 2 We eves 
OkBITSs, in anatomy, the two large cavities in which the en 


are placed. 
- * ö To Ne 
It is a rule among cardeners, that thoſe Orchards, ca p* 
=» . 0 th.w « «ai 
ribus, thrive beſt which lie open to the ſouth, 10 28 
. 6 me . 
ſouth-eaſt, being ſcreened irom the north, and ha 
dry and deep. 


0 > y art of the 
ORCHESTRA *, among the ancients, the jor He 


, - . 83 9 ided ty Lew 
theatre, made in form of a ſemi-circle, and ſurrounded t. 


ſcats. | 
* The word is derived from the Greek 5354/2 
cauſe, in the Grecian-theatres, it was tke place V 
their balls. 
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ing compounded of or, great, and dea, or dele, judgment. 


Ordeal was of various kinds, as of fire, of red-hot iron, 
1 water, &c. and, if the perſon ſuſpected remained unhurt 
© this trial, he was declared innocent. | 
255 in architecture, is a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, 

ORD — and proportions of columns and pilaſters; or it is 
1 ilar arrangement of the projecting parts of a building, 
Sally thoſe of a column, ſo as to form one beautiful whole : 
w_ Jer is à certain rule for the proportions of columns, 
- 1 for the figures which ſome of the parts ought to have, 
we count of the proportions that are given them. 

f Le Clerc defines an Order to be a column charged with 
in entablatures and ſupported on a pedeſtal, 

The origin of Orders may be ſaid to be almoſt as ancient as 
human fociety 3 the rigour of the ſeaſons firſt put men upon 
making little cabbins to retire into; at the firſt they were made 


half under ground, and half above, and were covered with 
8bble. But, in time growing more expert, they placed trunks 
if trees an end, and laid others a-croſs, to bear up the co- 
g. 

From hence they took the hint of more regular architecture, 
the trunks of trees upright repreſenting columns ; and the girds 
er bands which ſerved to keep the trunks from burſting, ex- 
rreſſed baſes and capitals z and the ſummers which lay a-croſs, 
ene the hint of entablatures; and, likewiſe, the coverings, 
ending in points, gave a notion of pediments. This hy- 
pothelts we have from Vitruvius, and it has been well illuſtrat- 
4 by- M. Blondel. 

Others are of the opinion that columns take their riſe from 
the pyramids which were erected by the ancients over tombs; 
nd that the urns wherein their aſhes were incloſed, repreſent- 
ed the capitals, the abacus of which was a brick laid over to 
cover the urn: but Vitruvius's account ſeems the moſt natu- 


I time the height of columns was regulated by the Greeks 
on the ſoot of the proportion of a human body. The Doric re- 
preſented a man of a ſtrong robuſt make, the Ionic that of 
woman, and the Corinthian that of a girl ; their baſes and 
capitals were their ſhoes, head-dreſs, &c. 
The three Greek orders repreſent three different manners of 
building, viz. the ſolid, mean, and delicate; the two Italian 
ones arc imperfeCt productions of theſe. 
The little regard the Romans had for the laſt, appears from 
this, that we meet not-with one inſtance in the antique where 
they are intermixed, 
Daviler obſerves, that the abuſe the moderns have introduced 
by the mixture of the Greek and Latin Orders ariſes from their 
want of reflection on the uſe which the ancients made thereof. 
Togive a general idea of the Orders, it will be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve that the whole is compoſed of two parts, at leaſt, viz. 
tie column and the entablature; and of four parts, at the 
mo, where there is a pedeſtal under the columns, and one 
acroter or little pedeſtal on the top of the entablature. 
That the column has three parts, viz. the baſe, the ſhaft, and 
the capital; the entablature has three likewiſe, viz. the archi- 
rave, the frieze, and the cornice ; which parts are all different 
in the ſeveral orders, having each their particular characters 
aud members called by the general names of mouldings or or- 
raments, 
Theſe orders took their names from the people among whom 
'hey were invented. Scammozzi calls the Tuſcan the Gi- 
ranc; the Doric the Herculean ; the Ionic the Matronal ; 
e Compoſite the Heroic ; and the Corinthian the Virginal. 
an order of columns is uſually underſtood of a column bearing 
© entablature 3 but the order is ſcarcely complete, except the 
umu be raiſed on a pedeſtal. 
The pedeſtal, column, and entablature are three compound 
s, each conſiſting of three others, as has been ſaid before. 
The ancients dave given us five ſeveral orders of columns, the 
* t ulcan, Doric, Ionic, Roman, and Corinthian. 
£92 ORDER is the firſt, moſt ſimple and ſolid; its column 
den diameters high, and its capital, baſe, and entablature 


Kos 


kak 


ve out few mouldings for ornaments, 
ecke credit to M, de Cambray in his Parallel, this order 


IM never to be uſed any where but in ruſtics or country 
and places. See plate IV. fig. 9. 
adecq, in the manner that Vitruvius, Palladio, and ſome 


4 f ri 1 ** , 
( cſeribe it, it ſcarce deſerves to be uſed at all. 
LUWEYVE in VI iti 1 
"ever, in Vienola's manner of compoſition, it has cer- 


_ deeuties in its ſimplicity which add a value to it, and 
© * worthy to be uſed, not only in private houſes, but 
2 Public buildings; as in porticoes of markets; of public 
magazines or granaries of cities; and even in palaces 
aas os princes and noblemen, particularly in the lower 
, offices, ſtables (not equerries, as it is tranſlated 
TI | KC. 

. cencrel in all places where ſtrength and ſimplicity are 
. © and where any of the richer and more delicate orders 
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ank is the ſecond and moſt avrecable to nature. 


ORD 


it is the moſt ancient, and given us by the Greeks; it has no 
ornament on its baſe, or on its capital. Its height is eight di- 
ameters. Its frieze is diſtinguiſhed by triglyphs and metopes. 
Its compoſition is grand — noble; and the triglyphs which 
make the ornaments of its fricze, bearing ſome reſemblance 
to a lyre, ſeem to intimate it to have been originally intended 
for ſome temple conſecrated to Apollo. See plate IV. fig. 10. 
As we ate now furniſhed with richer and more delicate orna- 
ments, the Doric is moſt properly uſed in the gates of the cities; 
in arſenals and places of arms ; in halls of guards, and other 
buildings which have relation to war; where ſtrength and a 
rough but noble ſimplicity are particularly required. 

In the moſt ancient monuments of this Order, the colunins are 
without baſes, the reaſon of which is not eaſy to aſſign. 

The Tonic ORDER is the third, and a kind of mean proportional 
between the ſolid and delicate Orders. Its capital is adorned 
with volutes, and its cornice with denticles. See plate IV. fig. 11. 
Michael Angelo, contrary to all other authors, gives the Ionic 
a ſingle row of lcaves, at the bottom of the capital. 
The firſt idea of this order was given by the 3 who, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, compoſed this column- on the model of 
a young lady, dreſſing in her hair, of an eaſy and delicate 
ſhape ; as the Doric had been formed on the model of a ſtrong 
robuſt man. 

It is faid, the temple of Diana at Epheſus, the moſt celebrated 
edince of all antiquity, was of this Order. | 

The Corinthian ORDER, invented by Callimachus, is the fourth, 
the richeſt and the moſt delicate. Its capital is adorned with 
two rows of leaves, and cight volutes, which ſuſtain the abacus. 
Its column is ten diameters high, and its cornice has modi- 
lions. See plate IV. fig. 12. 

Thisis indeed a maſter-piece of art, for which we are indebted 
to the city of Corinth. It ought always to be uſed in moſt 
ſtately and moſt magnificent buildings. 

The Compsfite or Reman ORDER is the fifth and laſt (though 
Scammozzi makes it the fourth.) It is called the Compoſite, 
becauſe its capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the other Orders; 
having two rows of leaves of the Corinthian, and the volutes of 
the Tonic, It is alſo called the Roman, becauſe invented among 
that people. Its column is ten diameters high, and its cor- 
nice has denticles or {imple modilions. See plate IV. fe. 13. 
This column has alſo a quarter round, as the T uſcan and Doric. 
Moſt of our architects, in compliance with uſage and cuſtom, 
place this after the Corinthian ; doubtleſs, becauſe it was the 
laſt that was invented. | 
This Order may be uſed in every place, and on every occaſion, 
where it is required that ſtrength, richneſs, and beauty ſhould 
be found together. 

Ruſtic ORDER, is that adorned with ruſtic quoins, boſcages, &c. 

Attic ORDER, is a little Order of low pilafters, with an archi- 
traved cornice for its entablature, as that of the caſtle of Ver- 
ſailles, over the Ionic, on the fide of the garden. 

M. Blondel calls the little pilaſters of Attics and Mezzanines 
falſe Orders, 

Perſian ORDER, is that which has figures of Perſian ſlaves, in- 
ſtead of columns, to ſupport the entablature. 

Carzatic O«DER, is that whoſe entablature is ſupported with fi- 
gures of women inſtead of columns. 


Gethic ORDER, is an Order which deviates from the ornaments 
and proportions of the antique; and whoſe columns are either 
too maſſive, in manner of pillars ; or too ſlender, like poles ; 
its capitals out of all meaſure; and carved with leaves of 
wild acanthus, thiſtles, cabbage, or the like. 


French ORDER, is a new contrived Order, whercin the capitals 
conſiſt of attributes agreeing to that people, as cock's heads, 
flowers de lis, &c. 

The proportions of this Order are Corinthian. Such is that 
of M. Le Brun, in the grand gallery of Verſailles, and that 
of M. Le Clerc. 

M. Le Clerc gives a ſecond Tuſcan Order and a Spaniſh Or- 
der, beſides his French Order. The T uſcan he ranks between 
the firſt Tuſcan and Doric. He makes the height of it 23 
ſemi-diameters, 22 minutes ; the columns to have 15, the 
pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 3 and 22 minutes; and he pro- 
poſes its frieze to be adorned with turtles, which are the arms 
of Tuſcany. Fn | 
He places the Spaniſh Order between the Corinthian and Com- 
polite, He makes the whole Order 39 femi-diameters, 28 
minutes; the column of which has 19 and 25 minutes, the 
pedeſtal 16 and 18 minutes, and the entablature 4 and 15 
minutes. 

The horns of the abacus he ſuſtains with little volutes; the 
middle, in lieu of a roſe, has lion's ſnout; that animal being 
the ſymbol of Spain, and expreſſing the ſtrength, gravity, and 
prudence of that nation. 

Hely Orders, a character peculiar to ecclefiaſtics, whereby they 
are ſet apart for the miniſtry. | 
Military ORDERs, are companics of knights, inſtituted by kings 
and princes ; either for defence of the faith, or to confer marks 

of honour, and make diſtinctions among their ſubjects, 

Religicus ORDERS, are congregations or ſocietics of monaſtics, 
living under the ſame ſuperiar, in the ſame manner, and wear- 


ing the ſame habit. 
8 0 ORDER 
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OrDeR of Curves, See CURVES. 

ORDINANCE, or OxDoxANCE, a law, ſtatute, or command 
of a ſovercign, or ſuperior. 7 

Orpinance of parliament, the ſame with ſtatute or act of 
parliament. 

ORDINARII, in antiquity, a fort of gladiators, who exhibited 
combats on certain ſtated days. 

O'RDINARY, ordinarins, in the civil law, is any judge inveſted 
with authority to take cognizance of cauſes in his own right 
as a magiſtrate, and not by deputation. 

OR DIN AR, in common and canon law, denotes the perſon 
who has Ordinary or immediate juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes in ſuch a 7 Bug | 

OR DIN AR, or honourable ORDINARY, in heraldry, a denomi- 
nation given to certain charges properly belonging to that art. 
The honourable Ordinaries are ten in number, viz. the chief, 
pale, bend, feſſe, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle. 
See each under its proper article, 

O'RDINATES, or Ox DIN ATE Applicates, are parallel lines, as 
MM (plate VIII. fig. 1.) terminating in a curve, and biſected 
by the diameter, as A D. The half of theſe, as M P, is pro- 

rly the ſemi-Ordinate, but it is uſually called the Ordinate. 

ORDINA/TION, the act of conferring holy orders; or of 
initiating a candidate into the diaconate, or prieſthood. 

O'RDNANCE, a general name for all forts of great guns uſed 
in war. 

The parts of a piece of Ordnance are, 

1. The outſide round about the piece, which is called the ſu- 
perficies of her metal. 

2. The ſubſtance or whole maſs of metal, called her body. 

3. The part next to us, when ſhe ſtands ready to fire, called 
the breech or coile; and the pummel or round knob, at the 
end of it, is called the caſcabell; by ſome the caſcabell 
dock. 

4. The trunnions are the two knobs, ſpindles, or ears, which 
hold the piece in the carriage. 

5. Maniglions, or dolphins, after the German way of caſting 
guns, are two handles placed on the back of the piece near the 
trunnions, and near the center of gravity, to mount and diſ- 
mount it the more eaſily. 

6. The rings about it are theſe four: "The baſe ring is that 
which is next below the touch-hole : The next ring above the 
touch-hole is called the reinforced ring: The next to that for- 
ward the trunnion-ring : The next to that the cornice-ring : 
And that at the mouth is called the muzzle-ring, or the frieze : 
Alfo, all the rings near the mouth are ſometimes called the 
friezes. 

7. As to the internal parts, the whole cavity or bore of the 
piece is called her chace. That part of the cavity between the 
trunnions, and the muzzle or mouth, is called the vacant cy- 
linder: Ihe part from the trunnions to the end of the cavity, 
or ſo much of it as containeth (or is loaded with) the powder 
and ſhot, is called the chamber. The diameter of the mouth is 
called the calibre. The ſpace between the ſhot and the hollow 
ſuperficies of the piece within is called the vent; being the 
difference between the diameter of the ſhot, and of the mouth 
of the piece. See plate XX XV. fig. 3, 4, 10, 11, 14. 

Great guns in England are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds only, 
viz. field- pieces, which are from the leaſt fort of all to 12 
pounders (i. e.) thoſe which carry a ball or ſhot of 12 pounds ; 
and cannon of battery, which are from a culverine to a whole 
Cannon. 

The ſtrength and ſerviceableneſs of a piece of ordnance con- 
ſiſts very much in the thickneſs of the metal, eſpecially about 
its chamber and breech, and this is called its fortification. 
And of this there are three degrees both for cannons and culve- 
rines, 

1. Such as are ordinarily fortified, are called legitimate pieces. 
2. 'T hoſe whoſe fortification is leſſened, are called baſtard- 
pieces. 

3. There are ſome that are doublyfortified, which are called 
double-fortified, or extraordinary pieces. 

The fortification of a gun is reckoned from the thickneſs of 
the metal at the touch-hole, at the trunnions, and at the-muz- 
zle, in proportion to the diameter of the bore. 

The doubly-fortified pieces, are a full diameter of the bore in 
thickneſs at the touch-hole, 1 of it at the trunnions, f at 
their muzzle. 

"The leſſened cannons have but! or 1} of the diameter of their 
bore, in thickneſs, at the touch-hole, „, at the trunnions, 5; 
at the muzzle. 

the deuble-fortified culverines, and all leſſer pieces of that 
kind, have a diameter and 4 at the touch-hole, 4+ at the trun- 
nions, and , at the muzzle. And the ordinary fortified cul- 
verines are every way as your double- ſortißfed cannon ; and 
the leſſened culverincs are as the ordinary cannons in all re- 
ſpects. 

Ihe ordinary-fortiked cannons have 7 at the touch-hole, + at 
the trunnions, and * at the muzzle, 

(YRDONANCE, or ORDINANCE, in painting, is uſed for 
the diſpotition of the parts of a picture, either with regard to 
the whole piece, or tothe ſeveral parts; as the groups, maſles, 
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In the Ordonance, there are three things to 

place, or ſcene where ; the diſtributions re 
= to the firſt, regard is to be ha 
things to ſerve as a ground-work, and t 

on of bodies; under the former of 8 pla 


| Tr the co 
ſkip, whether an uninhabited place, where e 


and 
ty of repreſenting all the extravagancies of ful nba. 
habited, where the ſigns of cultivati "UC; of in 
bited. ? ane, Ne. mult be 
2. The building, whether ruſtic, wherein the pai 
is at liberty: or regular, wherein DI ner 's fa 
attended 10 e the orders are to be Nicely 
3- The mixture of both ; in which it is ; 
in great pieces, and to make the ground-plot f. Yon 
neglect ſome little places, in order to beſtow no; 
whole maſs; and to exhibit a view of the e. on the 
places with the more advantage; and to repreſent cut e 
_ in - Nr that move. ame agi. 
s to the plan of bodies, they are eithe i ; 5 
ate either ſo by nature, ht as be r aan 
oof » ed to th. 
places ; or artificial, where regard muſt be had to the Np 
Ons perſpective, architecture, &c. oY 
r the bodies move; and this t'ey do, either 
tary motion, wherein great regard muſt be had 
them to their ſituation ; and to ſtrengthen them 
ing equilibrium ; or by ſome extraordinary p 
chines, &c. where the cauſes of their motions 
Or they are things at a diſtance, in all which 
muſt ſtill be propoſed, to find their preciſe ſitu 
their place by ſudden breaks and diſtances, 
ſpective. 
In placing the figures, regard is to be had, 
1 Ei the group, which connects the ſubject and fy; the 
ight. — 
In this the knot or nodus which binds the group is to he c- 
ſidered ; and alſo the nearneſs of figures, which may be 54 
the chain, inaſmuch as it holds them together; . 
group be ſuſtained by ſomething looſe and diſtinct from ir ** 
by the ſame joined and continued to the other groups 5 
that the lights and ſhadows be ſo diſpoſed, as that the effec 
of all the parts of the compoſition may be ſeen at once. l 
2. As to the actions; forced attitudes are to be avoided 2nd 
ſimple nature ſhould be ſhewn in her moſt advantageous * 
tures. W 
The nudities ought not to be ſhewn in weak and lean fours: 
but rather you ought to ſeek for occaſions to cover them. a | 
ſpecial care ought to be taken, that, in all human figures, the | 
head be placed in the middle between the ſhoulders, the wk 
on the haunches, and the whole on the feet. 
3. As to the drapery, which muſt be adjuſted, that it may ap- 
pear real garments, and not ſtuffs thrown looſely on. 1 
OR DON ANcE, in architecture, nearly reſembles that in painting, } 
being the compoſition of a building, and the diſpoſition of its 4 
parts, both with regard to the whole and to one another, 
ORE “, in natural hiſtory, the mineral glebe, earth or fone dig 
out of the mines, to be purified, and have the metalline pu- 
ticles ſeparated from it. 
O'RGAN “, in general, ſignifies any thing framed and deſtined 
for ſome certain action, uſe, or operation, 


The word is formed from the Greek !;y»», which fignifes the 
lame, 
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by a volur. 
to proporiign 
by the regard. 
ower, as ma. 

muſt appear, | 
an even plong 
ation, and ſerr;. | 
agreeable to per. 


ORGAN, or ORGANICAL Part, in phyſiology, implies fuck 2 
part of the body as is capable of the performance of ſome ct. 
fect act or operation. 

ORGAN of ſenſe, that part of an animal body, whereby it pct- 
ceives external objects. | 

ORGAN, in muſic, denotes the largeſt and moſt harmonious d 
all wind inſtruments, much uſed in churcbes. 
The invention of the Organ is very ancient, though it 2. 
creed it was little uſed till the eighth century, It ſeems to haie 
been borrowed from the Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes one 1a Þ 
his tenth book. The emperor Julian has an epigram in i 
praiſe. S. Jerom mentions one with twelve pair of bellows, 
which might be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; and 4. 
other at Jeruſalem, which might be heard to the mount e 
Olives, The ſtructure of the modern Organ may be conceived 
as follows : : 
The Organ is an afſemblage of ſeveral rows of pipes. Its * 
is uſually exprefſed by the length of its Jargelt pipe; ds 
we ſay an Organ of 32 feet, of 16 fect, of 8 feet, and ch 
feet. 7 
Church Organs conſiſt of two parts, viz. the main body 6 
the Organ, called the great Organ; and the politive, c 
Organ, which is a ſmall bouffet, uſually placed before tae 2+ 
Organ. mw 
The Organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, when it has 0) ©" ft 
hody ; and two or three, when it has 2 poſitive, The (42? | 

Organs have four, ſometimes five ſets. Beſides, the en 

or Jargeſt pipes, have their kev, the ſtops or touches v. 3 

are played by the feet. The keys of an Organ are wi: * 

vided into four octaves ; viz. the ſecond ſub-octuve, +. 
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twelve ſtops, or frets; whereof the ſeven black mark the 
al ſounds, and the five white the artificial ſounds, i. e. 

gats and ſharps. So that the keys uſually contain 48 ſtops, 
> ches. Some organiſts add to this number one or more 
= the third ſub- Octave, as well as in the ſecond. Note, 
in the harpſichords and ſpinets, the natural ſtops or keys are 
ally marked white, the artificial ones black. The pedals 


into 


or ſtop preſſed down opens a valve or plug, which 
— lengthwiſe, to as many holes as there are rows 
* es on the ſound-board. The holes of each row are 


of pipe 


By a 
a? So that, 


the ſound-board by a large pair of bellows, finds a . 6 in- 


— The organiſts ſay, a row is compounded, when ſeve- 
al pipes play upon preſſing one ſtop. 
The pipes of the Organ are of two kinds; the one with 
mouths like our flutes ; the other with reeds. The firſt, called 
pipes of mutation, conſiſt, 1. Of a foot AAB B (plate XLIV. 
fe- 17.) which is a hollow cone, and which receives the wind 
that is to ſound the pipe. 2*, To this foot is faſtened the 
body of the pipe BB DD. Between the foot and the body 
of the pipe is a diaphragm, or partition E E F, which has a 
little, long, narrow aperture to let out the wind. Over this 
aperture is the mouth BB CC; whoſe upper lip CC, being 
level, cuts the wind, as it comes out at the aperture, 
The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with a twelfth part 
of tin, and of wood. Thoſe of tin are always open at their 
extremities ;z their diameter is very ſmall, their ſound very clear 
and ſhrill, Thoſe of lead mixed are larger; the Ae 
open, the longeſt are quite ſtopped; the mean ones partly 
{topped, and having beſides a little ear on each fide the 
mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet further aſunder, in order 
toraiſe or lower the ſound. The wooden pipes are made 
ſquare, and their extremity ſtopped with a valve or tampion 
of leather. The ſound of the wooden and leaden pipes is 
very ſoft ; the large ones, ſtopped, are uſually of wood ; the 
{mall ones of lead. The longeſt pipes give the graveſt ſound ; 
and the ſhorteſt the moſt acute : their lengths and widths are 
made in the reciprocal ratio's of their ſounds ; and the divi- 
ſons regulated by their rule, which they call diapaſon. But 
the pipes that are ſhut are of the ſame length as the open ones, 
which yield the fame ſound. Uſually, the longeſt pipe is 
th feet; though in extraordinary Organs it is 32. The pedal 
tubes are always open, though made of wood and of lead. 
A reed-pipe conſiſts of a foot A AB B (plate XLIV. fig. 
18.) which carries the wind into the ſhalot, or reed C D, 
which is a hollow demi-cylinder, fitted at its extremity D, in- 
to a kind of mould II, by a wooden tampion G. The 
ſhalot is covered with a plate of copper E E II, fitted at its 
extremity I I into the mould by the ſame wooden tampion : 
other extremity EE is at liberty; ſo that the air, entering 
we ſhalot, makes it tremble or ſhake againſt the reed; and, 
te longer that part of the tongue which is at liberty, IL, is 
mace, the deeper is the ſound. The mould II, which ſerves 
i ix the ſhalot or reed, the tongue, tampion, &c. ſerves alſo 
to ſtop the foot of the pipe, and to oblige the wind to go out 
wholly 2t the reed. Laſtly, in the mould is ſoldered the part 
H HK K, called the tube, whoſe inward opening is a conti- 
nation of that of the reed. The form of this tube is diffe- 
ent in the different ranks of pipes. | 

| he degree of acuteneſs and gravity, in the ſound of a reed- 
pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that of the pipe 

N, taken from the extremity C of the ſhalot to the extre- 
mity K of the tube. 
The quality of the ſound depends on the width of the reed, the 
*iNzue, and the tube; as alſo on the thickneſs of the tongue, 
e kgure of the tube, and the quantity of wind. 

0 Uverſify the ſounds of the pipes, they add a valve to the 
ert vem, which lets the wind go in fits or ſhakes. 
cle ORGAN, denotes a muſical machine that plays by 
mens of water, 

| eſe there are ſeveral in Italy in the grotto's of vine- 

had. Cteſcbes of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of 

wemy Evergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented Organs that 
5 by compreſſing the air with water, as is ſtill practiſed. 
humcdes and Vitruvius have left us deſcriptions of the hy- 
Tor: Organ, Felibien, de la Vie des Archit. 
*LVNICAL, in the ancient muſic, implied that part per- 
"Md wich inftruments, 
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ORGANICAL Part, that part of an animal, or plant, deſtined to 
perform ſome particular function. 

ORGANICAL Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe in the Organical part of the body, 
whereby its function is impeded, ſuſpended, and deſtroyed. 
ORGAnicar Deſcriptionof curves, the method of deſcribing them 

on a plane by the help of inſtruments, See CURVE. 


ORGASM *®, in medicine, a violent turgency and motion of 
the humors. 


The word is Greek &yaoud;, and derived from yaw, to ſwell, 
or grow turgid, ; 

O'RGIA, %z, in antiquity, feaſts and ſacrifices performed in 
honour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, and chiefly cele- 
brated on the mountains by wild diſtracted women, called 
Bacchæ. 

O RGUES, in the military art, thick long pieces of wood 
pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by a ſeparate rope 
over the gateway of the place, ready on any ſurprize, or at- 
tempt of the enemy, to be let down, to ſtop up the gate. 

ORGUEs, is alſo uſed to fignify a machine Ando, of ſeveral 
muſket-barrels, bound together; by means whereof ſeveral 
bullets are fired at the ſame time; uſed to defend breaches, 
and other places attacked. 

O/GYIA, ih, an ancient Grecian long meaſure, containing 
ſix feet. 


ORIENT“, in geography and aſtronomy, the eaſt, or eaſtern 
point of the horizon, 


* 'The word is Latin, oriens, and derived from orior, to riſe. 


ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated towards the eaſt, with re- 

FD ms to us, or ſomething brought from thence. 

RIFICE, erificium, the mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe, veſſel, 
or other cavity. 

ORIFICE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the aperture of a wound or uicer. 

ORUVGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph, of any thing, 
ſerving, as a model to be imitated or copied. 

ORIGINAL Sin, that crime we became guilty of, at our birth, 
by the imputation of Adam's diſobedience. —T hoſe who de- 
fire to ſee the arguments which have been offered, both for and 
againſt the dodrine of Original ſin, we refer to Stackhouſe's * 
3 of the Bible. 

ORIGINA'LIA, in the Exchequer, are records or tranſcripts 

ſent to the remembrancer's office, out of Chancery. 

ORVFLLON, in fortification, a ſmall rounding of earth, lined 
with a wall, raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions that have 
caſemates, to cover the cannon in the retired flank, and pre- 
vent their being diſmounted by the enemy. 

ORVON, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. —The number of ſtars in this conſtellation, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, is 37, in Tycho's 62, and in Mr. Flam- 
ſteed's 80. See CONS TELLATION. 

O/RLE *, ORTET, or ORLo, in architecture, a fillet under 
the ovolo, or quarter round of a capital. 


The word is French, derived from the Latin or/etum, or orlu, 
from ora, a border. 


ORLE, in heraldry, is an ordinary in form of a fillet, drawn round 
the ſhield, near its edge or extremity, leaving the field vacant in 
the middle. The form of the Orle is the ſame with that of 
the ſhield, as is repreſented plate XLIV. fig. 19. 

O'RLOPE, or ORLoe, in a ſhip of war, the platform or deck, 
below the lower gun-deck, where the cables are ſtowed, and 
the midſhipmen have their births. 

ORNITHOY/LOGY “, that branch of natural hiſtory which 
relates to birds, their natures, kinds, &c. 

* 'The word is formed from the Greek ug, a bird, and %%, a 
diſcourſe. | 
We have an excellent Ornithology of Fr. Willughby, Eſq; 
and another by Mr. Ray ; but the moſt curious of this kind 1s 
that lately publiſhed by Mr. Edwards. 

ORNITHO/'MANCY , a kind of divination, or ſoretelling 
future events, by means of birds. 

The word is derived from the Greek Za, a bird, and uarriz, 
divination. 

O/RPHAN, a child, or minor, deſtitute of a father; or that has 
neither father, nor mother. 

O/RPIMENT, in natural hiſtory, one of the moſt beautiful 
foſſils we know, when it is pure; but it is much more fre- 
quently met with mixed and blended in ſmall flakes, among 
a ſolid ſubſtance approaching to its own nature, but without. 
its luſtre or foliated texture. I'his ſubſtance, diſtinctly called 
zarnich, is uſually underſtood to be a part of the Orpiment ; 
but, as there are maſſes of Orpiment looſe and intire without 
any of this ſubſtance about them, and as this is alſo frequent- 
ly found in large maſſes with no true Orpiment among them, 
and the two ſubſtances have their ſeparate qualities, the one 
being flexible, the other friable without the leaſt attempt io bend 
it; the one toliated, the other granulated ; the one periectly 
ſoluble in oil, the other not; it is very pœper to diſtinguiſh 
them. | 
As theſe ſubſtances, properly called zarnichs, in which Orpi- 
ment is ſometimes lodged, are not received in the materia 
medica, unleſs by error under the name of Orpiment, it 15 

not 
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not neceſſary to mention them here any farther, than juſt to | 


obſerve, that, as the common kinds of them are green and 
yellow, it is to this we owe the diſtinction of Orpiment into 
thoſe colours ; there is indeed, in nature, no ſuch ſubſtance as 
green Orpiment; whatever therefore is ſeen under the name 
of Orpiment, and of this colour,- is to be rejected, as in great 
part zarnich, it being generally a maſs of the green zarnich 
with a little Orpiment in it; and it is a good rule that nothin 
be bought under the name of Orpiment, but what is compoſ 
entirely of flakes or plates, for no zarnich is ſo. 

The diſtinction is the more neceſſary, as this zarnich contains 
a large quantity of arſenic in it, and as the common yellow 
arſenic of the ſhops, which is by a ſhameful error frequently 
offered to ſale under the name of Orpiment, may poſſibly 
paſs, upon an incurious obſerver, for Orpiment, who has be- 
fore taken pure maſſes of zarnich for that mineral; but can 
never be received as ſuch by any body, who has it implanted 
in his memory, that Orpiment is a mineral, compoſed en- 
tirely of flakes, or plates, like the Muſcovy talc. 

The true and genuine Orpiment is a foliaceous foſſil, ſome- 
times found in maſſes of two or three inches diameter, and of 
an inch or more in thickneſs, compoſed of plates fo large, that 
one ſingle plate makes a whole ſurface ; this is its moſt pure 
and perfect form; but it is more uſually met with in ſmaller 
congeries of flakes, from an eighth of an inch to a third in 
diameter; lodged in a dull yellowiſh, or greeniſh, or whitiſh 
matter, which is the zarnich above-mentioned, In whichever 
of theſe ſtates it is found, the flakes, when ſeparated, are of 
the ſame nature; every thing that is truly flaky, in the 
coarſeſt maſſes, being truly Orpiment. It is of a perfectly 
fine and pure texture, and remarkably heavy; of a ſmooth, 
bright, and gloſſy ſurface, and very ſoft to the touch. It is 
of a beautifully regular ſtructure, being compoſed of ,a mul- 
titude of thin ſcales, or flakes, perfectly reſembling thoſe of 
the foliaceous talc z one plate or flake always makes up the 
whole ſurface of the maſs, however large it be; and theſe 
plates, eſpecially the large ones, are uſually more or leſs bent 
and undulated; they may be parted by ſplitting into a 


2 number of thinner and thinner flakes, which are very 


exible, but which differ extremely from the talcs, in that 


they are not elaſtic ; they are eaſily bent into any poſture, and | 


very freely remain in it. Its-colour is a bright beautiful yel- 
low, much like that of gold. It is not hard, but very tough, 
eaſily bending without breaking; and, when freſh ſplit, affords 
a very beautiful gloſly ſurface; and, in thin pieces, is very 
tranſparent. This is the true ſtate of the pure Orpiment ; 
but, as it is liable to be itſelf immerſed-in maſſes of a hetero- 
geneous matter, ſo it ſometimes alſo has a different ſubſtance 
of the ſame claſs, a fine red native Orpiment, formed of ſmall 
ſcales or flakes, and much reſembling native cinnabar in 
colour, mixed in lines and veins in it. 

The ſpecimens, thus variegated, make a very beautiful figure 
in the cabinets of the curious; but, till we are more perfectly 
informed of the qualities of this red Orpiment, than we are 
at preſent, it is proper to reject all, but the pure and genuine 
ellow one, from uſe in medicine. This red Orpiment, be- 
ſides the broader and ſmaller flaked yellow kinds, are all the 
ſpecies of Orpiment known in the world; the latter, though 
two diſtinct ſpecies, according to the ſyſtems of naturaliſts, are, 
in reality, both Orpiment, and there is no need to diſtinguiſn 
them in medicine; only we are to obſerve, that, if the imal] 
Aaked kind is uſed, it is to be firſt carefully picked from the 
zarnich, in which it is uſually bedded, 

The errors that have ariſen from the confuſion of names be- 
tween Orpiment and arſenic, have not been, even to this 
time, thoroughly ſet right; ſome accounting Orpiment a 
poiſon, others an innocent medicine. It is certain that the 
ſmell of garlic, which Orpiment emits, while burning, and its 
effect in turning copper white by its vapour, favour greatly of 
its containing arſenic, ſince they are qualities of that mineral ; 
vet we have numerous accounts of its having been given with 
ſaſety. The ancients gave it internally, and ordered its fumes, 
vehile burning, to be received into the mouth in aſthma's 
and diſeaſes of the lungs ; and the Chineſe, at this time, give 
it a place among their cathartic medicines, after it has been 
burnt a little. 

Among the modern writers on theſe ſubjects, Geoffroy de- 
clares it a corroſive and poiſonous mineral, and tells us, that 
the ſymptoms it brings on are ſpaſms of the head and feet, 
ſtupors, cold ſweats, palpitations of the heart, ſwooning, 
thirſt, and heat, vomitings and tormina of the bowels, and, 
finally, death itſelf; and adds, that in bodies opened after 
death, brought on by this poiſon, the throat, ſtomach, and 
inteſtines have been found inflamed, eroded, and even per- 
io rated. 

On the other hand, Boerhaave declares Orpiment an in— 
nocent and harmleſs medicine: And Hoffman, who has been 
at more pains than any body to examine into its nature, de- 
clares the ſame ; and even gives inſtances of its being given 
to dogs without any harm. 
It is an excellent depilatory mixed with lime, and made into 
paſte wich water. The painters are fond of it as a gold 
colour; and a lixivium of it, with quick lime, makes the 
Uquor which renders letters, written with 2 ſolution oi lead, 
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viſible, and at the ſame time thoſe which 
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cork and water, and which were before 1 with 
Theſe are the famous ſympathetic inks; the mak; p » viſible, 
is to write with a ſolutionof lead, or of ſugar of had, i 
when this is crys nathing appears ; over this is to TY "Veer; 
ſome different ſentence with, the black ink, 4 7 * 
cork and gum water; and over this, when dry, is . che 
a piece of cotton, wetted with the lixivium ot li den 
piment; the ſentence that was legible will r Os 
and the inviſible one, before written with the ſol < 
will be ſcen in its place very black and ſtrong. utlon of lea, 
: preſenting to th 
motions of the heavenly bodies, accordin De the 
ſyſtem. , 1 Coenen 
The Orrery, though a modern name, h 
ſcurity in reſpect of its Origin, or 2 4 of h. 
deriving it from a Greek word, which impotts 10 N Perlors 
becauſe in it the motions of the heavenly bodies & yew, 
ſented to the view, or made evident by inſpection ow _ 
ſay, that Sir Richard Steele firſt gave this name to aber 
ment of this ſort, which was made by Mr. Row! bn mg 
late Earl of Orrery, and ſhewed only the — for the 
* two of ” heavenly bodies. From hence many. — 
ave imagined, that thi its | ; * 
N lang » that this machine owed its invention th that 
But the invention of ſuch machines as we 
and Planetariums, is of a much earlier ate, The T 
have any mention of is that of Archimedes, genezall 10 
Archimedes's ſphere; though it was more than wh 8 
now-a-days call a ſphere, which is an inſtrument confi 
only of large and ſmall circles artfully put together; b ** 
famous machine of Archimedes was of a more con * 
N e complex na. 
ture, and conſiſted of a ſphere, not of circles, but of an ho 
low * I * of glaſs, within which was 2 aka 
mechaniſm to exhibit the motions of th 
— five planets. 7 en 
his machine appears from hence to have been i 
and and univerſal, as comprehending all ey rene 
dies, and exhibiting all their proper motions ; which is 1 
that can be ſaid of our common modern Orreries. It is 
this Orrery of Archimedes was contrived to repreſent the 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem ; but the mechaniſm and nature of the in. 
ſtrument is the ſame, whether the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, or Co- 
8 or any other be repreſented by it. 
he next Orrery we have any mention of is that of Pol. 
donius the Stoic, in Cicero's time, 80 years before our 
Saviour's birth: Concerning which the orator, in his bock 
De Nat. Deorum, has the following paſſage.— Quid ft in H. 
thiam, aut in Britanniam, ſphearam aliquis tulerit hanc, gun 
nuper ſumiliaris nofter Mecit Peſidonius, cujus ſingulæ dme. 
nes idem efficiunt in ſole, & in luna, & in quingue flellis errar- 
tibus, quod efficitur in clo ſingulis diebus & neftibus ; quitin 
illa barbarie dubitet, quin ea ſphera fit per fecta ratime ? That 
is, If any man ſhould carry this ſphere of Poſidonius int» 
Scythia or Britain, in every revolution of which the motion 
of the ſun, moon, and five planets, were the ſame as in 
the heavens each day and night, who in thoſe barbarous 
countries could doubt of its being finiſhed (not to fay ac- 
tuated) by perfect reaſon?” What can be a more genuine 
account of a compleat Orrery than this ? And, by the war, 
what would Cicero ſay, were he now to riſe from the grave, 


Lo 


1 


and fee his barbarous Britain abounding in Orreries of various 


kinds and fizes ? 
From this time we hear no more of Orreries and ſpheres, fi 


about 510 years after Chriſt, when the famous Severinus 1 


Boethius, the Chriſtian, though Roman, philolopher, 1s ſaid 
to have contrived one, which Theodoric king ot the (zoths 
wrote to him about, and deſired it for his brother-in-law 
Gundibald king of Burgundy ; in which letter he calls it 
machinam mundo gravidam,—ccelum geſtabile, rerum cam. 
pendium; that is, a machine pregnant with the univette.— 
a' portable heaven, — a compendium of all things. Vi! 
more can be ſaid of our Orrerics ? 

After this ſucceeded a Jong interval of barbariſm and 1219- 
rance, which ſo deluged the literary world, that we nud 19 
inſtance of mechaniſm of any note till the ſixteenth centur! 
when the ſcience began again to revive, and the mechanicu 
arts to flouriſh. Accordingly we meet with many pieces 0f 
curious workmanſhip about this time; and, in the ate 
nomical way particularly, is the ſtately clock in his male? 
palace at Hampton-Court, made in Henry the Eighth 5 tine, 
A. D. 1540, by one N. O. This ſhews not only the hour 
of the day, but the motion of the ſun and the moon throug" 
all the ſigns of the zodiac, with other matters depends 
thereon; and is therefore to be eſteemed a piece of Orter\- 
work. 


' i p . rc 
Such another is mentioned by Heylin, at the cathedral chute? | 


of Lunden in Denmark; but the moſt conſiderable at tus 


time, is that piece of clock- work in the cathedral of Stabes 


. f elta 
in Alſace; in which, befides the clock-part, 15 the celel. 

. . . don plane's, 
globe or ſphere, with the motions of the ſun, moon, Fo, 
and fixed ſtars, &c. It was finiſhed in the year 1574», © of 
much ſuperior to that pompous clock at Lyons, Wir © 
contains an Otrrery-part, 00 
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ORR 


About the beginning of the ſeventcenth century this ſort of 
haniſm began to be greatly in vogue, and ſpheres and 
oo cies were now no uncommon things ; though Orreries 
— an exceſſive price till very lately. he firſt large one 
de in London by Mr. Rowley was purchaſed by king 
= ge I. at the price of 1000 guineas; nor has any of that 
ann e which contains all the movements of primaries and 
Padaries, been ſold for leſs than 300 l. at any time ſince. 
ee. have been various forms invented for this noble inſlru- 
Lach two of which have principally obtained, viz. the 
hemilpherical Orrery, and the whole ſphere z though the 
Orrery at firſt was made without any ſphere, and with only 
the ſun, and the earth, and the moon revolving about it 3 but 
this was too imperfect a ſtate, and they ſoon began to inveſt 
, ſome with a half-ſphere, ſome with a whole or complete 
ſphere ; for otherwiſe it could not be an adequate repreſenta- 
ton of the ſolar ſyſtem. ; 
The hemiſpherical Orrery has been made in greater numbers 
than any other, on account of their being made at leſs ex- 
pence. This Orrery we have given a figure of (plate XLVIII. 
„ 1.) It is compoſed of an ebony frame about four feet 
dameter, that contains the wheel-work, &c. for the regulation 
of the whole machine; adorned with twelve curious pilaſters 
on the outſide; between which are neatly painted the twelve 
dens of the zodiac: Above the frame is a broad ring, ſap- 
ported by twelve pillars, and repreſenting the plane of the 
ecliptic ; upon which are two ſcales of degrees, and between 
thoſe the names and characters of the twelve ſigns. And near 
the outſide is a ſcale of months and days, exactly correſpond- 
ing to the ſun's place at noon, each day in the year. Above 
this ring, ſtand ſome of the principal circles of the ſphere, 
according to their reſpective ſituations in the heavens. Thus 
10 are the two colures, divided into degrees and half degrees. 
11 is one half of the equinoctial circle, making an angle with 
the ecliptic of 231 deg. The tropic of cancer, and the artic 
circle, are each fixed parallel, and at their proper diſtance 
from the equinoctial. On the northern half of the ecliptic is 
a braſs ſemicircle, moveable upon two points fixed in & and 
; which ſemicircle ſerves as a moveable horizon, to be 
put to any degree of Jatitude upon the N. part of the me- 
ridian, And the whole machine may be ſer to any latitude, 
without diſturbing any of the inſide motions, by two ſtrong 
hinges, 13, fixed to the bottom frame, upon which the in- 
ſtrument moves; and a ſtrong braſs arch having holes at 
every degree, through which a ſtrong pin is to be put, ac- 
cording to the elevation. For by theſe means, and the 
krength of two men, cach taking hold of two handles, the 
machine is conveniently raiſed and fixed at any latitude. 
When the machine is ſet to the latitude required, the move- 
able horizon muſt alſo he adapted to the ſame degree upon 
the meridian, and you may form an idea of the reſpective al- 
titude, or depreſſions of the planets, above or below the 
hor.zon, according to their reſpective poſitions, with regard 
to the meridian. In the middle of the large circle, deſigned 
to repreſent the ecliptic, is fixed a globe, 1, to repreſent the 
fun, Next the ſun is a ſmall ball, 2, to repreſent Mercury. 
Next to this is Venus, 3, repreſented by a large ball. And, 
it a greater diſtance from the ſun, you ſee the earth, 4, re- 
preſented by an ivory ball, ſurrounded, at ſome diſtance, by 
a7ing, which expreſſes the orbit of the moon, making an 
angle with the circle that repreſents the ecliptic, and thereby 
ae wing the inclination they have to each other in the heavens, 
«14 alto the line of the nodes. Within the ſame ring is 
another ivory ball, 5, with a black cap or caſe, to repreſent 
de moon; the cap is contrived always to cover that hemi- 
here, which is turned from the ſun, and thereby diſtinguiſheth 
© enlightened part from the dark fide, and, conſequently, 
age. b repreſents Mars. 7 is Jupiter attended with his 
I-te1.1tes, or four moons, And 8, the outmoſt of all the 
ncts, is Saturn with his ring or belt, and five ſatellites or 
7 All theſe are fixed upon ſmall ſtems, which ſeve rally 
[erclent their axes, each of which hath its peculiar and pro— 
p<: inclination to the plane of that circle which repreſents the 
"HER 
\\ en the machine is put in motion, all theſe bodies move 
and that which repreſents the ſun, and, at the fame time, 
both that, and all thoſe which repreſent ſuch of the planet: 
©» have been obſerved to have a rotation about their axes, 
©=7 round upon the ſaid ſtems, and in their proper times. 
s ſatellites or moons, alfo, revolve about their primaries at 
e lame time; and the ring that repreſents the orbit of the 
a has hkewiſe its proper motion, whereby that of its nodes 
expreſſed, The whole machine is put into motion by 
17.07 a ſmall winch, 14, like the key of a clock, with very 
"te ®roneth, And, above this winch, is a cylindrical pin, 
: - Nay de drawn a little out, or puſhed in at pleaſure : 


puſhed in, all the planets, both primary and ſe- 
Ry p 
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Zwo move according to their reſpective periods, by 
die handle or winch : When it is drawn out, the 
Mot, a a A 
the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn will be ſtopped, 

Wis * 1 _ y - 

12 5.4 the reſt move freely, —In the place of the ſun, you 
= 3% a braſs lamp, with two convex glaſſes, made on pur- 
nich, being placed with the glaſs directly to th h 
i , 0 — ng placed with the glals direc 1 ro the cart 5 
6, 3 dur: TY — * 2 


"132 round in the ſame time with the earth, throws a 


ORR 


continual ſtrong light upon it and the moon, in Khatever 
part of its orbit it is; and fo not only the times in which 
the eclipſes of the ſun * will happen, are ſhewn; 
but the phænomena themſelve Hare truly repreſented, 

When you propoſe to uſe this machine, place a ſmall black 
patch, or a bit of wafer, upon the middle of the ſun, right 
againſt the firſt degree of : You may alſo place patches 
upon Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, right againſt ſome noted 
point in the ecliptic ; put on the handle, and puſh in the pin 
which is juſt above it. One turn of this handle anſwets to a 
revolution of the ball, which repreſents the carth, about its 
axis; and, conſequently, to 24 hours of time, as may be 
ſeen by the motion of the hour index, 9, which is marked, and 
placed at the foot of the wire, on which the ball of the carth 
is fixed : Again, when the index has moved the ſpace of ten 
hours, Jupiter makes one complete revolution round its axis ; 
and fo of the reſt. 

By theſe means the revolutions of the planets, and their motions 
round their own axes, will be repreſented to the eye. And 
it is worth obſervation, that the diurnal motion of the planets 
was diſcovered, by obſerving the motions of the ſpots upon 
the ſurface of the ſun, and of the planets in the heavens, after 
the ſame manner as we here obſerve the motions of their re- 
preſentatives, by that of the marks placed upon them in this 
machine. 

This machine is ſo contrived, that the winch may be turned 
either way; ſo that, the ſame number of revolutions being 
made backwards, they will bring all the planets to their former 


_ aſpects or ſituations in reſpect to each other. 


It would be too great an undertaking here to give an account 
of the mechaniſm of the larger ſort of Orrerics, which repre- 
ſent the movements of all the heavenly bodies; nor indeed 
can it be done either by diagram or deſcription, to render it 
intelligible to the moſt diſcerning reader; but, inſtead of that, 
I ſhall exhibit an idea of the theory and ſtructure of an uſeful, 
conciſe, and portable planetarium, which any gentleman may 
have made for a ſmall expence, and will exhibit, very juſtly, 
the motions of all the primary planets about the ſun, by 
wheel-work ; and thoſe that have ſecondaries or moons, may 
have them placed about their primaries moveable by the hand, 
ſo that the whole ſhall be a jult repreſentation of the ſolar 
ſyſtem, or true ſtate of the heavens, for any given time of 
the year. 
In order to this we muſt compare, and find out the proportion, 
which the periodical times, or revolutions of the primary 
planets, bear to that of the carth; and they are ſuch as are 
expreſied in the table below, where the firſt column is the 
time of the earth's period in days and decimal parts ; the 
ſecond that of the planets ; the third and fourth are numbers 
in the ſame proportion to each other : 


As 265,25 : 88 $ :: 83: 20, for Mercury, 
305,25 : 224,7 YF :: 52 : 32, for Venus. 
305,25 : 686, 9 6 ::40: 75, for Mars. 
305, 25: 4332,5 U:: 7: 83, for Jupiter. 
365,25: 10/7 50, 3 h:: 5: 148, for Saturn. 


If now we ſuppoſe a ſpindle or arbor with ſix wheels fixed 
upon it in an horizontal poſition, having the number of teeth 
in each, correſponding to the numbers in the third column, 
viz. the wheel A M (plate XLVIII. Ag. 2.) of 83 tceth, BL of 
52, CK of 50 (for the earth), DI of 40, E H of 7, and 
FG of 5; and another ſet of wheels moving freely about an 
arbor, having the number of teeth in the fourth column, viz. 
AN of 20, BO of 32, CP of 50 (for the carih), DQ of 
7c, ER of 83, and F S of 148; chen, if thoſe two arbors of 
fixed and mov cable wheels are made of the ſize, and fixcd at 
the diſtance from cach other, as here repreſented in the 
ſcheme, the tecth of the former will take thoſe of the latter, 
and turn them very freely, when the machine is in motion. 
Theſe arbors, with their wheels, are to he placed in a box, 
of an adequate ſize, in a perpendicular poſition z the arbor of 
fixed wheels to move in pivots at the top and bottom of the 
box; and the arbor of moveable wheels to go through the top 
of the box, to a proper height, on the top of which is to be 
placed a round ball, gilt with gold, to repreſent the ſun. On 
each of the moveable wheels 1s to be fixed a ſocket, or tube, 
aſcending above the top of the box, and having on the top 
a wire fixed, and bent at a proper diſtance into a right angle 
upwards, bearing on the top a ſmall round ball, repreſenting 
its proper planets, 


5 [ R 
If then on the lower part of the arbor of fixed wheels be 


placed à pinion of ſcrew-teeth, a winch turning a ſpindle, 
with an endleſs ſcrew, playing in the teeth of the arbor, will 
turn it with all its wheels; and theſe wheels will move tie 
others about with their planets, in their proper and refpcive 
periods of time, very exactly. For, while the fixed whecl 
CK moves its equal CP once round, the wheel AM will 
move AN a little than four times round, and ſo will nicely 
exhibit the motion of Mercury; and the wheel FG will turn 
the wheel FS about — tound, and ſo will truly repreſent 
the motion of Saturn. And the ſamie is to be obſerved of a! 
the reſt. 

If on the top of the box be placed à circle with the figns f 
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the ecliptic, including all the planets, it will be eaſy by this | OS, in anatomy. See BONE and MOUTH, 


machine to repreſent the motions and various phznomena of 
the heavenly bodies, by thoſe who have ſkill in ſuch things. 
Having thus ſhewed the reaſon, ſtructure, and parts of this 
portable planetarium, the reſt muſt be left to the fancy and 
pleaſure of the gentleman, and the ingenuity of the workman. 


Since the above was wrote, I have had the pleaſure to find | HSCHEO/CELE , in medicine, a rupture 


that Mr. J. Neale, watch-maker in Leaden-Hall-ftreet, Lon- 
don, has invented and made an Orrery, upon the ſame plan 
with mine above deſcribed ; the ifpolition of the parts, and 
even the very number of the wheels (all but two) being the 
ſame, except that in mine the wheel of 148 teeth for Saturn 
he thought too large, and therefore by breaking the quotient 
of 5)148(=29,6 into two, he ſubſtituted two wheels (as 
there is room enough ſo to do) in its ſtead, and has thus 
brought the work into ſo ſmall a compaſs, that, for ſuch 
entlemen as require it, he can make an Orrery in the com- 
lanets in the ſolar ſyſtem very nicely, which, as ſuch, may 
bo properly called pocket Orreries. Martin. 
The reader will find an account of the ſeveral curious and 
uſeful machines, invented by the ingenious artiſt above- 
mentioned, Mr. J. Neale, under their ptoper articles. A 
deſcription of his ** will be inſerted under the article 
PATENT Globes, which we ſhould have given under GLoBe, 
but did not receive the drawing ſoon enough to get it engraved 
for that article. 
ORTEILL, in fortification ; ſee the article BERME. 
ORTHO'DORON *, an ancient Greek long meaſure ; being 
the ſpace from the wriſt to the tops of the fingers ; rated at 
eleven inches. 
* The word is Greek 89:3u;w, and derived from sch, right or 
ſtraight, and J, a ſpan. 


O'RTHODOXY *®, the ſoundneſs of doctrine, or belief, with 
regard to all the points and articles of faith, 
#* The word is Greek echte, and derived from 75:5, right, 
and 3;Zx, opinion, 


ORTHOGONIAL X, in geometry, the ſame with rectangular, 
or right-angled. 

The word is formed from the Greek 39%, right, and ua, 
an angle. 

OR THOGRAPHIC Projettion of the ſphere, a repreſentation of 
the ſeveral circles of the ſphere on a plane, the eye being 
placed at an infinite diſtance, vertical to one of the hemi- 
ſpheres. See Orthographic PROJECTION of the ſphere. 

ORTHO/GRAPHY “, in grammar, the art of ſpelling, that 
is, of writing words juſtly, and with their proper and ne- 
ceſſary letters. 

* The word is Greek %cy;z$iz, and derived from 2:0:;, right, 
and yea, writing. 

Ox TRAOGRAPHY, in geometry, the art of drawing or delineat- 
ing the front plan, or ſide of any object. 

Ox THOGRAPHY, in architecture, is the elevation of a building. 
The Orthography is either external or internal. 
The external 8 is taken for the delineation of an 
external face or front of a building; or, as it is by others de- 
fined, is the model, platform, and delineation of the front of 
a houſe, that is contrived, and to be built according to the 
rules of geometry, according to which pattern the whole fa- 
bric is erected and finiſhed. This delineation or plat-form 
exhibits the principal wall, with its apertures, roof, orna- 
ments, and every thing viſible to an eye placed before the 
building. 
Internal Orthography, which is alſo called a ſection, is a de- 
lineation, or draught of a building, ſuch as it would appear, 
were the external wall removed, 

To lay down the Orthography of a building. 

Draw a right line for © baſe or ground line AB (plate XLVIII. 
fee. 3.) and at one end erect a perpendicular AD upon A; ſet 
off the width and diſtances of the gates or doors, windows, &c. 
On the right line AD, ſet off the heights of the ſeveral parts 
viſible in the face of the building, v. g. of the doors, windows, 
the roots, chimnies, &c. and apply a ruler to each point of 
diviſion. 
The common interſections of the right lines, drawn from 
three points, parallel to the lines AB and AD, determine 
the external Orthography of the building; and, after the ſame 
manner, is the internal Orthography to be laid down, 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in perſpective, is the front or fore view of 

any plane; i. c. the fide or plane that hes parallel to a ſtraight 
line, which may be imagined to paſs through the outward 
convex point of the eve, continued to a convenient length, 
OR THOPNOE-/.\, in medicine. See DYSPNOEA. 
QRTIVE, in aſtronomy, eattern, As Ortive amplitude is 
an arch of the horizon, interce»ted between the point where 
the ſun or a ftar riſes, and the caitern point of the horizon. 
ORVIETA'NUMI, in pharmacy, the name of a celebrated an- 
tidote, ſo called, according to Lemery, from Orvieto, a city 
of Italy, where it was frit uſed ; but, according to others, 
from Hieronymus Ferrantes Q:vietanus, a celebrated mounte- 
bank, who invemed it. The method of preparing this me- 
deine may be ſeen in Lemery's Pharmacopee, 


OSCOPHORIA *, in antiquity, feaſts inſtituted 


paſs of a watch, that ſhall ſhew the motions of all the primary | 


OSS 


Os Femoris Femoris, 
Os Hyoides | Hyo1pes, 
Os 4 Iscnivn, 
Os Pubis Pups. 

Os Sacrum SACRUM. 


where 
teſtines or omentum deſcend into the ſcrotum, en dhe in. 


The word is formed from the Greek deve, 


Kun, a humor. che ſcrotum, and 


in acknowledgment for his having deſtroyed 4 Moen, 
ur, 


and by that means freed his country, Athens, f 
of ſeven young men, which = to be ſent 5 the tribute 
Crete, to be devoured by that monſter. Near into 


* The word is formed from the Greek ! | i 
1 5 6 4 grapes, and _— bear; EP — 
o Plutarch, they were inſtitut 8 
vintage , ut Athen, A the tine d 

OSCILLA'TION *®, in mechanics, vibration 3 
aſcent or deſcent of a pendulum. : FO "eprocy 
The word is Latin, o/ci//atio, and deri . 

brate, or ſwing to and fro. den from glill, to u. 

1. If a ſingle pendulum be ſuſpended betwee . 

cloids BC, C D (plate XLVIIE. fig. 4.) that ws oy: 

CF of the generating circle equal to half the length of the ff 

which, as it oſcillates, folds about them; all the Ocllatio : 

however unequal, will be iſochronal in a non-reſiſting — 

2. The time of an whole Oſcillation, through any arch wy | 

"—_ is to yy time of the perpendicular deſcent * 

the diameter of the generating circle, as the peri 4 

7 

3. If two pendulums deſcribe ſimilar arches of circles, f. 

times of che Oſcillations are in the ſubduplicate ratio of th 8 

lengths. 2 

4. The number of iſochronal Oſcillations, made in the fie 

time by two pendulums, are reciprocally as the times wherei: 

each of the Oſcillations are made. The times of the Oka. 
lations, in different cycloids, are in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
the length of the pendulums. | 

5. The length of a pendulum that will perform its Oc. 

lations in a ſecond, is 29.125 inches, or three feet 3-125. 

6. The ſhorter the Oſcillations in the arch of a circle are, ths 

truer will the pendulum meaſure time, or the more iſochronal 

will the Oſcillations be. See PENDULUM. 

Axis of OSCILLATION, is a right line, parallel to the apparent 

horizontal one, and paſſing through the center, about which 

the pendulum oſcillates. 

Center of OSCILLATION, in a ſuſpended body, is a point where- 

in, if the whole length of a compound pendulum be collected, 

the ſeveral Ofcillations will be performed in the ſame time, 

See CENTER of Oſcillation, 

OCITA'TION, yawning. See YAWNING, 

O'SCULA “, in anatomy, a term uſed for the orifices or open- 

ings of the leſſer veſſels. 


* The word is Latin, being a diminutive from or, an orifice, 


O/SCULUM, a term uſed in the higher geometry. — A circle 
deſcribed on the point C (plate XLVIIL fig. 5.) as a center, 
with the radius of the evolute MC, is ſaid to oſculate, kiſs, 
the curve deſcribed by evalotion, in M; which point M 1: 
called by the inventor, M. Huygens, the Oſculum of the cure. 


O'SsICLE ®, in anatomy, a little bone. 


* The word is formed from the Latin e/cu/um, a diminutive 0: 
er, a bone. 

Botaniſts uſe the term officulum for the ſtone of a cherr;, 
plum, apricot, or any other ſtone fruit. 
OSSIFICATION, in the animal economy, the formation ©! 
a bone. It is either natural or morbid, as when any pan 
which ought to be ſoft and flexible becomes bony. 
However ſolid and compact adult bones are, yet they we"? 
once cartilages, membranes, and even a mere jelly. I 
needs no further proof, than repeated obſervations of embry 
when diſſected: And how much more tender muſt the bones 
be, before that time, when neither knife nor eve is able 
diſcover the leaſt rudiments of them? By degrecs they vecon'? 
more ſolid, then aſſume the nature of griſtles, and, a , 
offify : Which is brought about, partly by the bones bei”? 
more than any other parts, expoſed to the ſtrong preſſure 0d 
the great weights they ſupport, to the violent contraction © 
the muſcles fixed to them, and to the force of the parts ther 
contain; which endeavour to make way for their own fut: 
growth. By all this preſſing force, the ſolid fibres, anc ved 
of the bones, are thruſt cloſer, and ſuch particles of the F 
conveyed in theſe veſſels, as are fit to be united to the Me 
are ſooner and more firmly incorporated with them: W 
the remaining fluids are forcibly driven out, by the Vas © 
be mixed with the maſs of blood. In confequence of e 
we obſerve, that, gradually, as the bones harden, the Pro- 
portional number, and largeneſs of their veſſels, deckte 
From which, again, we can underſtand one realon #9 * 
bones of young creatures ſooner reuniting, after 2 Facts 
than thoſe of old. From this, alio, we can decucc the Cale 
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-f horſes, bullocks, and other young creatures of a large breed 
Jing in their ſize, when put too ſoon to hard labour. 
— the oſſifying of bones depends much on ſuch a preſſure, 

to be evinced, from the frequent examples we meet 
1 of other parts turning bony, when long expoſed to the 
we eſling force of the ſurrounding parts, or when they are 
e +0 the like circumſtances, by their own frequent and 
. ient contraction; witneſs the bones formed ſo frequently, 
et che bone of the heart, in ſome old men, and in ſeveral 
—_ creatures: And the muſcular ſubſtance of the heart 
1 been oſſified in ſuch inſtances, which Chiſelden and 
Garengeot give us, and the arteries of old men often be- 
"me bony, The cartilages of the larynx are greatly oſſified 
oy Jults. In beaſts of burden the cartilages, between the 
\ertebri of the Back and loins, very often change into com- 
Le bones, and, being intimately united with the vertebræ, 
dne whole appears one continued bone: Nor is the perioſteum 
exempted from ſuch an induration ; for Peyer tell us, he 
d vided the membranes into ſeveral bony plates. 
1: is alſo probable, that Oſſification depends on the veſſels of 
the hones being ſo diſpoſed, and of ſuch diameters, as to ſe- 
parate a liquor, which may eaſily, when deprived of its thinner 
irts, turn into a bony ſubſtance; as it ſeems plain from the 
obſervation of the callous matter, ſeparated after fractures and 
ulcers, where part of the bone is taken out; for in theſe caſes 
this liquor hardens, and often cements the two extremities of 
i bone, though at a good diſtance from each other; as I have 
cn happen in two or three cafes, and of which there are 
cbundance of very remarkable inſtances handed down by 
authors. One, ſcarce inferior to any of them, was communi- 
cited to me by Mr. Laing, ſurgeon at Jedburgh, and is now 
1:b/ihed of a child, whoſe tibia he took out, leaving little 
dere than the epiphyſes at each extremity ; all that he took 
en of the bone was ſupplied by a bony ſubſtance, on which 
vi ratient walks firmly, and with eaſe. 8 
Per,aps both the cauſes of Offification, above-mentioned, 
may be afßſted by the nature of the climate people live in, 
ad the ſood they uſe : Whence, in hot countries, the in- 
habit2nts ſooner come to their height of ſtature, than in the 
rortherly cold regions: And thence ſeems to have ariſen the 
common practice of ladies, of making puppies drink brandy, 
or {virit of wine, and of bathing of them in theſe liquors to 
reevent their growing big. And it has been obſerved, that 
ruch uſe of ſuch ſpirits has occaſioned parts, naturally ſoft, 
to petrify in ſome, and to oſſify in other people of no great 
ze, witneſs the cafes related by Littre and Geoffroy. 
Whoever is defirous to know, in what time and order each 
bone, and its ſeveral parts, begin to aſſume a bony nature; 
le: hm conſult Kerckringius, who gives us the delineations of 
abortions, from three days after conception, and traces the 
Ochacation of the bones from three weeks and a month, till 
the time of the birth: To whom ſhould be added Coiterus 
d Evllonius. A pretty complete account of this ſubject 
mizkt alſo be collected out of Ruyſch's works, where ſome of 
the miſtakes, committed by former authors, are corrected, 
and ſeveral more particulars, to make the account of this 
of2070nia more accurate, have been added by Neſbit and 
Alumnus. Monro's ofteclogy. 


(STENSIVE * Demonſtration, that which plainly and di- 


FA 2 
vp? 


rectly proves the truth of any demonſtration. 
* The word is derived from the Latin c/ends, to ſhew. 


EO COLLA, in natural hiſtory, a white or aſh-coloured 
gary ſubſtance, ſhaped like a bone, and by ſome ſuppoſed 
aye the quality of uniting broken bones, whence the name. 

* The word is formed from the Greek kg, a bone, and xh, 
glue. 

Oencolla is frequent in many parts of Germany, lying near 

acc of the earth, ſometimes in ſtrata of fand, but more 

treouently in marls. That which is ſound in the earth is 
de of the regular cretaceous kind, and has frequently 
e remains of ſticks, &c. about which it has been formed. 
ſubſtance has been long famous for bringing on a callus 
2 ictured bones; and the Germans, at this time, frequently 
„ where the callus does not ſeem to form itſelf ſo quick 
1297 could with. It is alſo recommended as a diuretic, and 
in the fluor albus; but it is entirely neglected with us 
ve preſent practice. 

-LUCO/POS®, in medicine, that ſort of pain and uneaſi- 
excited by too much motion, generally called a wearineſs 
C the bones, 

: The word is creek egen vir, Which is derived from sgi, a 


. 


gabe, and xi, labour, or uneaſineſs. 


*SDLO'GIA *, a deſcription of the bones; or the doctrine 
KLA1VE do we * 


e Doncs. 


* TL 13 - 1 
Ie word is formed from the Greek 7, a bane, and 5%, 
a 'urie, 

N NAC I 


8, in natural hiſtory, has been uſed by authors 
- X91, the common diſter in its foſſile ſtate, under what- 
7 Youmftances it has been petrified ; but, as the virtues 
"tit, in medicine, ſcem to depend on its being 
ed with ſpar, or retaining ſomewhat of its original 
nature; at leaſt, as they are not to be expected in 
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ſuch petrifactions of this ſhell as are abſolutely of the flinty ot 
ſtony kind; it will be proper to reject all thoſe out of prac- 
tice. The oiſter is not only of ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies in its 
recent ſtate, but evety one of thoſe ſpecies is liable to many 
accidental varieties, there being ſcarce any known ſhell in 
which nature ſports ſo much, as to ſhape, as the oiſter kind. 
Every of theſe ſtates of the oiſter, as well as cach ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, may be buried in the earth, and every one may be petri- 
hed there in a different manner. Some of them are found 
hard, ſolid, and flinty, others ſofter and more flak y; theſe laſt 
are to be choſen for uſe. They will always be known to be 
oiſter-ſhells by the ſhape, and the greateſt teſt, for proving them 
proper for medicinal uſes, is that they burn readily into lime 
in the fire, 
The virtues attributed to the Oftracites are the ſame with 
thoſe of the belemnites, lapis Judaicus, and the reſt of this 
claſs ; but they ſtand better recommended than thoſe of any 
other by a late authority. Dr. Liſter has recorded a letter of 
his friend Dr. Cay, in which that phyſician declares the Oftra- 
cites to be, upon his own knowledge, one of the greateſt known 
medicines in nephritic caſes. He never gave it he ſays to any 
that had a confirmed ſtone, but to ſuch only as were troubled 
with gravel, or with ſmall ſtones that might be made to paſs, 
and that almoſt all he had given it to were cured ; ſome void- 
ing grave] and ſtones, others not ; that it was to be taken a 
conſiderable time, in order to have the effect; but that no 
oY he ever cured by it, ever had a return of the ſame com- 
Plaint. 
This is a very remarkable recommendation of a medicine; 
and Dr. Liſter himſelf who tried it on this, in a great meaſure, 
confirms what his ſriend ſays of it. The teſtimony of two ſuch 
people may render it worth trying again. The doſe is from 
a drachm to adrachm in white wine. The Oftracites is to 
be reduced to fine powder; and Dr. Cay, to prevent a ſick- 
neſs at the ſtomach, that ſometimes attended the taking it, 
uſed to mix it with ; par of the quantity of powdered cha- 
momile flowers. 
OSTRACITES, is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, found at the 
bottom of furnaces where copper is purified, 
OTACO'USTIC “*, an epithet applied to ſuch inſtruments 
as aid or improve the ſenſe of hearing, 


* The word is formed from the Greek dg, dne, the ear, and 
axuys, to hear. 


OT A/COUSTICS, the doctrine of ſounds, 
OTA'LGIA *, in medicine, denotes a pain in the ear, eſpeci- 
ally that in the farther parts of the auditory paſſage. 


* 'The word is derived from the Greek &, U;3;, the ear, and d. 
pain, 

OVA, eggs, in natural hiſtory ; ſee EGG, 

Ova, inanatomy. See GENERATION, 

Ova, in architecture, See EGG. 

OfVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, with two unequal dia- 
meters interſecting each other at right angles in the center: or 
a figure bounded by a ſingle curve line, imperfectly round its 
length, being greater than its breadth, like an egg; whence 
its name, 

The proper Oval, or egg ſhape, is an irregular figure, being 
narrower at one end than the other ; in which it differs from 
the ellipſis, which is the mathematical Oval, and equal in 
breadth at each end. 

Theſe two are confounded together by the common people, 
and even geometricians call the Oval a falſe ellipſis. 

The method commonly uſed by workmen, in deſcribing an 
Oval, is by a cord or ſtring, as Fm (plate XLVIII. Fg. 6.) 
whoſe length is equal to the greater diameter of the Oval, and 
which is faſtened by its extremes to two points or nails, /, h, 
planted in its longeſt diameter, by which means the Oval is 
made as much longer, as the two points or nails arc farther apart. 

O/VARY ovarium, in anatomy, that part of a female ani- 
mal wherein the ova or eggs are formed and ladyed, See 
GENERATION. 

OVA'TION, was an inferior ſort of triumph, which the Ro- 
mans allowed the generals of their army, when the victory they 
had obtained was not very conſiderable, or when the war had 
not been declared according to the form of law. He who thus 
triumphed entered the city on foot, or on horfeback according 
to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myrtle crown upon his head, 
that tree being conſecrated to Venus; wherefore, when Marcus 
Craſſus was decreed the order of an Ovation, he particularly 
deſired it as a favour of the ſenate to be allowed a lawrel crown 
inſtead of a myrtle one, The triumphing party entered with 
Autes, and not with trumpets ; nor were they admitted to wear 
an embroidered garment as at the great triumphs, and vereonly 
accompanied by the ſenators, and followed by his army; this 
triumph is called Ovation, becauſe the general offered a ſlieep, 
dig, when he came to the capitol, whereas, in the great tri- 
umph, they offered a bull. The wit that triumpiicd in this 
manner was P. Poſthumins Fubertue, for his victory over the 
Sabines, about the year of Rome 250. ; 

OVERFLOWING, inunCation, er the laying a diſtrict under 
water. | 
The Overflowing of lands, uſed in huſbandry, is generally ef- 
ſected by diverting the r of rivers, brooks, land- floods, &c, 
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the ecliptic, including all the planets, it will be eaſy by this 
machine to repreſent the motions and various phænomena of 
the heavenly bodies, by thoſe who have ſkill in ſuch things. 
Having thus ſhewed the reaſon, ſtructure, and parts of this 
portable planetarium, the reſt muſt be left to the fancy and 
pleaſure of the gentleman, and the ingenuity of the workman, 
Since the above was wrote, I have had the pleaſure to find 
that Mr. J. Neale, watch-maker in Leaden-Hall-ſtreet, Lon- 
don, has invented and made an 1 upon the ſame plan 
with mine above deſcribed; the diſpoſition of the parts, and 
even the very number of the wheels (all but two) being the 
ſame, except that in mine the wheel of 148 teeth for Saturn 
he thought too large, and therefore by breaking the quotient 
of 5)148(=29,6 into two, he ſubſtituted two wheels (as 
there is room enough ſo to do) in its ſtead, and has thus 
brought the work into ſo ſmall a compaſs, that, for ſuch 
gentlemen as require it, he can make an Orrery in the com- 
paſs of a watch, that ſhall ſhew the motions of all the primary 
lanets in the ſolar ſyſtem very nicely, which, as ſuch, may 
be properly called pocket Orreries. Martin. 
The reader will fnd an account of the ſeveral curious and 
uſeful machines, invented by the ingenious artiſt above- 
mentioned, Mr. J. Neale, under their ptoper articles. A 
deſcription of his globes will be inſerted under the article 
PATENT Globes, which we ſhould have given under GLose, 
but did not receive the drawing ſoon enough to get it engraved 
for that article. 
ORTELL, in fortification ; ſee the article BERME. 
ORTHO'DORON “*, an ancient Greek long meaſure ; being 
the ſpace from the wriſt to the tops of the fingers ; rated at 
eleven inches. 
„ The word is Greek 38:3», and derived from 53;, right or 
ſtraight, and Je, a ſpan. 


O'RTHODORY *®, the ſoundneſs of doctrine, or belief, with 
regard to all the points and articles of faith, 


„ The word is Greek Z99£:a, and derived from 75:5, right, 
and Sg., opinion. 


ORTHOGONIAL “, in geometry, the ſame with rectangular, 
or right-angled. 

The word is formed from the Greek 3:0:;, right, and yea, 
an angle. 

OR THOGRAPHIC Projedtion of the ſphere, a repreſentation of 
the ſeveral circles of the ſphere on a plane, the eye being 
placed at an infinite diſtance, vertical to one of the hemi- 
ſpheres. See Orthographic PROJECTION of the ſphere. 

ORTHO/GRAPHY *, in grammar, the art of ſpelling, that 
is, of writing words juſtly, and with their proper and ne- 
ceſſary letters. 

„The word is Greek sgheygapia, and derived from ssb, right, 
and yea , writing. 

Or TRAOGRAPHY, in geometry, the art of drawing or delineat- 
ing the front plan, or fide of any object. 

OR THOGRAPHY, in architecture, is the elevation of a building. 
The Orthography is either external or internal, 

The external fe Bas is taken for the delineation of an 
external face or front of a building; or, as it is by others de- 
fined, is the model, platform, and delineation of the front of 
2 houſe, that is contrived, and to be built according to the 
rules of geometry, according to which pattern the whole fa- 
bric is erected and finiſhed. This delineation or plat-form 
ex the principal wall, with its apertures, roof, orna- 
ments, and every thing viſible to an eye placed before the 
building. 
Internal Orthography, which is alſo called a ſection, is a de- 
lineation, or draught of a building, ſuch as it would appear, 
were the external wall removed, 
To lay down the Orthography of a 2 
Draw a right line for © baſe or ground line AB (plate XLVIII. 
fee. 3.) and at one end erect a perpendicular AD upon AB; ſet 
off the width and diſtances of the gates or doors, windows, &c. 
On the right line AD, ſet off the heights of the ſeveral parts 
viſible in the face of the building, v. g. of the doors, windows, 
the roots, chimnies, &c. and apply a ruler to each point of 
diviſion. 
The common interſections of the right lines, drawn from 
three points, parallel to the lines AB and AD, determine 
the external Orthography of the building; and, after the ſame 
manner, is the internal Orthography to be laid down, 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in perſpective, is the front or fore view of 
any plane; i. c. the fide or plane that lies pazgllel to a ſtraight 
line, which may be imagined to paſs through the outward 
convex point of the eve, continued to a convenient length, 

OR THOPNOE-A, in medicine. See DYSPNOEA. 

ORTIVE, in aſtronomy, eattern, As Ortive amplitude is 
an arch of the horizon, intercepted between the point where 
the ſun or a ftar riſes, and the caitern point of the horizon. 

ORVIETA'NUM, in pharmacy, the name of a celebrated an- 
tidote, fo called, according to Lemery, from Orvieto, a city 
of Italy, where it was frit uſed ; but, according to others, 
from Hieronymus Ferrantes O:vietanus, a celebrated mounte- 
bank, who invented it. The method of preparing this me- 
deine may be ſeen in Lemery's Pharmacopee. 


OSS 


OS, in anatomy. See BONE and MOUTH, 


Os Femorts Femorirs, 
Os Hyoides Hyoipes, 
Os Jian See C Iscnrvn, 
Os Pubis Punis. 

Os Sacrum SACRUM, 


OSCHEO'CELE *, in medicine, a rupture f 
teſtines or omentum deſcend into the 8 the in. 
The word is formed from the Greek zen 
Kin, a humor. x 
OSCOPHORIA ®, in antiquity, feaſts inſtituted by 
in acknowledgment for his having deſtroyed 7 Mbelan, 
and by that means freed his country, Athens, from Fun 


l the trib ) 
of ſeven young men, which were to be ſent 7 
Crete, to be devoured by that monſter, er) Year into 


* The word is formed from the Greek !ox», a branch 
loaden with grapes, and pi, to bear; beca 
to Plutarch, they were inſtituted at Athens, 
vintage. 

OSCILLA'TION *®, in mechanics, vibration, or 
aſcent or deſcent of a pendulum. FO "PR 

The word is Latin, œcillatio, and derived | 
brate, or ſwing to and fro. "Tom geile tov. 

1. If a ſingle pendulum be ſuſpended between two Gr: ... 
cloids BC, C D (plate XLVIIE fig. 4.) that have the — 
C F of the generating circle equal to half the length of the fri 
which, as it oſcillates, folds about them ; all the Okillain” 
however unequal, will be iſochronal in a non-reliſting mediy , 
2. The time of an whole Oſcillation, through any arch i | 
cycloid, is to the time of the perpendicular deſcent throus: 
the diameter of the generating circle, as the periphery of & 
circle to the diameter, 5 
3. If two pendulums deſcribe ſimilar arches of circles the 
times of the Ofcillations are in the ſubduplicate ratio of "thei 
lengths, | 


the ſcrotum, and 


uſe, accordiy 
at the time gf 


Peri, 


4. The number of iſochronal Oſcillations, made in the be may 
time by two pendulums, are reciprocally as the times chen and t 
each of the Oſcillations are made. The times of the Ocl. A habit 
lations, in different cycloids, are in the ſubduplicate ratio f rorih 


the length of the pendulums. 

5. The length of a pendulum that will perform its O{!. 

lations in a ſecond, is 29.125 inches, or three feet 3-125. f 

6. The ſhorter the Oſcillations in the arch of a circle are, le uch 
truer will the pendulum meaſure time, or the more ifochrona! © 
will the Oſcillations be. See PENDULUM. 

Axis of OSCILLATION, is a right line, parallel to the apparent 
horizontal one, and paſſing through the center, about which 
the pendulum oſcillates. 

Center of OSCILLAT10N, in a ſuſpended body, is a point where 
in, if the whole length of a compound pendulum be collected, 
the ſeveral Oſcillations will be performed in the ſame time, 
See CENTER of Oſcillation. | 

OCITA'TION, yawning. See YAWNING, 

O'SCULA ®, in anatomy, a term uſed for the orifices or open- 
ings of the leſſer veſſels. | 


The word is Latin, being a diminutive from os, an orifice, 


O'SCULUM, a term uſed in the higher geometry. — A circle 
deſcribed on the point C (plate XLVIII. fig. 5.) as a center, 
with the radius of the evolute MC, is ſaid to oſculate, kif, 
the curve deſcribed by evalotion, in M; which point M. 
called by the inventor, M. Huygens, the Oſculum of the cure. 

OfSSICLE *, in anatomy, a little bone. 1 parry | 

The word is formed from the Latin o/cu/um, a diminutive 0! | 
es, a bone. 
Botaniſts uſe the term officulum for the ſtone of a cherry, 
plum, apricot, or any other ſtone fruit. | 

OSSIFICA'”TION, in the animal economy, the formation «! 
a bone. It is either natural or morbid, as when any part 
which ought to be ſoft and flexible becomes bony. 
However ſolid and compact adult bones are, yet they we'? 
once cartilages, membranes, and even a mere jelly. 1" 
needs no further proof, than repeated obſervations of embry' ©, 
when diſſected: And how much more tender muſt the ben 
be, before that time, when neither knife nor eve is able“ 
diſcover the leaſt rudiments of them? By degrecs they becon'? 
more ſolid, then aſſume the nature of griſtles, and, at , 
offify : Which is brought about, partly by the bones bein? 
more than any other parts, expoſed to the ſtrong prefſue 
the great weights they ſupport, to the violent contraction C! 
the muſcles fixed to them, and to the force of the parts (he? 
contain; which endeavour to make way for their own fur"! 
growth. By all this preſſing force, the ſalid fibres, and Velen 
of the bones, are thruſt cloſer, and ſuch particles of the flulc, 
conveyed in theſe veſſels, as are fit to be united to the He, 
are ſooner and more firmly incorporated with them ; W 
the remaining fluids are forcibly driven out, by the dees 
be mixed with the maſs of blood, In conſequence o. mT 
we obſerve, that, gradually, as the bones harden, che Poe 
portional number, and largeneſs of their veſlels, 9 
From which, again, we can underſtand one reafon for 5 
bones of young creatures ſooner reuniting, after a fact". 
than thoſe of old. From this, alio, we can decuce ws 
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f horſes bullocks, and other young creatures of a large breed 
0 7. 


their ſize, when put too ſoon to hard labour. 
That the offifying of bones depends much on ſuch a preſſure, 


decaying in 
to be cvinced, from the frequent examples we meet 
OW” f other parts turning bony, when long expoſed to the 
wn 1 force of the ſurrounding parts, or when they are 
9 to the like circumſtances, by their own frequent and 
* contraction; witneſs the bones formed ſo frequently, 
—_ bone of the heart, in ſome old men, and in ſeveral 
5 creatures: And the muſcular ſubſtance of the heart 
- been offified in ſuch inſtances, which Chiſelden and 
= engeot give us, and the arteries of old men often be- 
_ bony. The cartilages of the larynx are greatly oſſified 
= In beaſts of burden the cartilages, between the 
” hs of the back and loins, very often change into com- 
e bones, and, being intimately united with the vertebræ, 
-. whole appears one continued bone: Nor is the perioſteum 
Ng from ſuch an induration z for Peyer tell us, he 
yd the membranes into ſeveral bony plates. 
Ii alſo probable, that Offification depends on the veſſels of 
the bones being fo diſpoſed, and of ſuch diameters, as to ſe- 
te a liquor, which may eaſily, when deprived of its thinner 
arts, turn into a bony ſubſtance; as it ſeems plain from the 
obſervation of the callous matter, ſeparated after fractures and 
llcets, where part of the bone is taken out; for in theſe caſes 
this liquor hardens, and often cements the two extremities of 


bone, and its ſeveral parts, begin to aſſume a bony nature; 
e um conſult Kerckringius, who gives us the delineations of 
aborttons, from three days after conception, and traces the 
Omacation of the bones from three weeks and a month, till 
the time of the birth: To whom ſhould be added Coiterus 
an Exflonius. A pretty complete account of this ſubject 
mich: alto be collected out of Ruyſch's works, where ſome of 


the miſtakes, committed by former authors, are corrected, | 


ind ſeveral more particulars, to make the account of this 
cheogonia more accurate, have been added by Neſbit and 
Albinus. Monro's efteology. 

(STENSIVE * Demonſtration, that which plainly and di- 
rectly proves the truth of any demonſtration. 


The word is derived from the Latin ende, to ſhew. 


NTEO'COLLA®, in natural hiſtory, a white or aſh-coloured 
ſparry ſubſtance, ſhaped like a bone, and by ſome ſuppoſed 
& bare the quality of uniting broken bones, whence the name. 

* The word is formed from the Greek sst, a bone, and xz, 
glue. 

Ofencolla is frequent in many parts of Germany, lying near 
tn ſurtace of the earth, ſometimes in ſtrata of ſand, but more 
treouently in marls. That which is ſound in the earth is 
Vialy of the regular cretaceous kind, and has frequently 
de remains of {ticks, &c. about which it has been formed. 
1's {ubitance has been long famous for bringing on a callus 
ectured bones; and the Germans, at this time, frequently 

„ where the callus does not ſeem to form itſelf fo quick 

125 could with. It is alſo recommended as a diuretic, and 

© 295) in the fluor albus; but it is entirely neglected with us 

we preſent practice. 

O' POSx*, in medicine, that ſort of pain and uneaſi- 
excited by too much motion, generally called a wearineſs 

C the bones. 

" The word is creek egen! vie, which is derived from sg, a 
I done. and xtr, labour, or uneaſineſs. 

PTEOLO'GIA ®, a deſcription of the bones; or the doctrine 

dme to the bones. 

The word is formed ſrom the Greek 7, a bone, and %,, 

« (ourſe. 

Nas, in natural hiſtorv, has been uſed by authors 

X27 the common oiſter in its foſſile ſtate, under what- 

cu cumſtances it has been petrified ; but, as the virtues 

eto it, in medicine, ſcem to depend on its being 
en tated with ſpar, or retaining ſomewhat of its riginal 


eres natute; at leaſt, as they are not to be expected in 


ſuch petrifactions of this ſhell as are abſolutely of the flinty ot 
ſtony kind; it will be proper to reject all thoſe out of prac- 
tice. The oiſter is not only of ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies in its 
recent ſtate, but evety one of thoſe ſpecies is liable to many 
accidental varieties, there being ſcarce any known ſhell in 
which nature ſports ſo much, as to ſhape, as the oiſter kind. 
Every of theſe ſlates of the oiſter, as well as cach ſeveral ſpe- 
dies, may be buried in the earth, and every one may be petri- 
fied there in a different manner. Some of them are found 
hard, ſolid, and flinty, others ſofter and more flaky ; theſe laſt 
are to be choſen for uſe. They will always be known to be 
oiſter-ſhells by the ſhape, and the greateſt teſt, for proving them 
proper tor medicinal uſes, is that they burn readily into lime 
in the fire. 
The virtues attributed to the Oſtracites are the ſame with 
thoſe of the belemnites, lapis Judaicus, and the reſt of this 
claſs ; but they ſtand better recommended than thoſe of any 
other by a late authority. Dr. Liſter has recorded a letter of 
his friend Dr. Cay, in which that phyſician declares the Oſtra- 
cites to be, upon his own knowledge, one of the greateſt known 
medicines in nephritic caſes. He never gave it he ſays to any 
that had a confirmed ſtone, but to ſuch only as were troubled 
with gravel, or with ſmall ſtones that might be made to paſs, 
and that almoſt all he had given it to were cured ; ſome void= 
ing gravel and ſtones, others not ; that it was to be taken a 
conſiderable time, in order to have the effect; but that no 
_—_ he ever cured by it, ever had a return of the ſame com- 
piaint, 
This is a very remarkable recommendation of a medicine 3 
and Dr. Liſter himſelf who tried it on this, in a great meaſure, 
confirms what his friend ſays of it. The teſtimony of two ſuch 
people may render it worth trying again. The doſe is from 
a drachm to a drachm in white wine. The Oſtracites is to 
be reduced to fine powder ; and Dr. Cay, to prevent a ſick- 
neſs at the ſtomach, that ſometimes attended the taking it, 
uſed to mix it with + part of the quantity of powdered cha- 
momile flowers. 

OSTRACITES, is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, found at the 
bottom of furnaces where copper is purificd, 

OTACO'USTIC “*, an epithet applied to ſuch inſtruments 
as aid or improve the ſenſe of hearing, 


The word is formed from the Greek dg, dd, the ear, and 
axyw, to hear. 


OT A*COUSTICS, the doctrine of ſounds, 

OTA'LGIA *, in medicine, denotes a pain in the ear, eſpeci- 
ally that in the ſarther parts of the auditory paſſage. 

The word is derived from the Greek &, r, the car, and e. 
pam. 

OVA, eggs, in natural hiſtory ; ſee EGG. 

Ova, in anatomy. See GENERATION, 

Ova, in architecture. See EGG. 

OfVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, with two unequal dia- 
meters interſecting each other at right angles in the center: or 
a figure bounded by a ſingle curve line, imperfectly round its 
length, being greater than its breadth, like an egg; whence 
its name, 
The proper Oval, or egg ſhape, is an irregular figure, being 
narrower at one end than the other ; in which it differs from 
the ellipſis, which is the mathematical Oval, and equal in 
breadth at each end. 
Theſe two are confounded together by the common people, 
and even geometricians call the Oval a falſe ellipſis. 
The method commonly uſed by workmen, in deſcribing an 
Oval, is by a cord or ſtring, as Vm (plate XLVIII. g. 6.) 
whoſe length is equal to the greater diameter of the Oval, and 
which is faſtened by its extremes to two points or nails, /, h, 
planted in its longeſt diameter, by which means the Oval is 
made as much longer, as the two points or nails arc farther apart. 

OVARY ovorium, in anatomy, that part of a female ani- 
mal wherein the ova or eggs are formed and lodged, See 
GENERATION, | 

OVATION, was an inferior ſort of triumph, which the Ro- 
mans allowed the generals of their army, when the victory they 
had obtained was not very confiderable, or when the war had 
not been declared according to the form of law. He who thus 
triumphed entered the city on foot, or on horſeback according 
to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myrtle crown upon his head, 
that tree being conſecrated to Venus; wherefore, when Marcus 
Craſſus was decreed the order of an Ovation, he particularly 
deſired it as a favour of the ſenate to be allowed a lawrel crown 
inſtead of a myrtle one. The triumphing party entered with 
flutes, and not with trumpets ; nor were they admitted to wear 
an embroidered garment as at the great triumphs, and were only 
accompanied by the ſenators, and followed by bis army; this 
triumph is called Ovation, becauſe the general offered a ſicep, 
ois, when he came to the capitol, whereas, in the great tri- 
umph, they offered a bull. The fit that triumpized in this 
manner was P. Poſthumins Fubertue, for his victory over the 
Sabines, about the year of Rome 250. 

OVERFLOWING, inundation, or the laying a diſtrict undep 
water. 
The Overflowing of lands, uſed in huſbandry, is generally ef- 
fe&t:d by diverting the Arcam of rivers, brooks, land- floods, &c, 
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or ſome part of them, out of their natural channel. When the 
{treams are too low for this, they are made uſe of to turn ſuch 
engines as may raiſe a ſufficient quantity of water for this pur- 
ſe. 
OVER-REA'CH, in the manage, is when a horle ſtrikes his 
hind-feet againſt his fore, It is alſo uſed to ſignify a ſtrain or 
painful ſwelling, occaſioned by ſuch Over-reach, 


O'VERT Ad, in law, implies an act capable of being proved. 
* The word is derived from the French ouvert, open. 


O'VERTURE, or OUvERTURE, opening or preluding ; a term 
uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginning of a public act, or 
ceremony; as of an opera, tragedy, concert of muſic, &c. 

OVIPAROUS *, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to ſuch 
animals as produce their young from eggs, as birds, inſects, 
RE... 

* The word is derived from the Latin com, an egg, and pario, 
to bring forth. 
The Oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition to thoſe which bring 
forth their young alive, called viviparous animals; as man, 
quadrupeds, &c. 

OUNCE *, a little weight, being the ſixteenth part of a pound 
avoirdupoiſe, and the twelfth part of a pound troy. 

* The word is derived from the Latin ancia, the twelfth part of 
agy whole, called as. 


Ounce Pearls, thoſe too ſmall to be ſold by tale ; generally 
called ſeed pearls. 

O'VOLO, #vun, in architecture, a round moulding, whoſe pro- 
file or ſweep, in the Ionic and Compoſite capitals, is uſually 
a quadrant of a circle; whence the workmen call it a quar- 
ter round, 

O'USTER Ie main, amovere manum, in law, denotes a livery 
of lands out of the king's hands; or a judgment given for him 
that traverſed or ſued a monſtrans le droit. 

OvusTER I mer, in law, a cauſe of excuſe or eſſoign; where, 
a man not appearing in court upon ſummons, it is alledged 
that he is beyond the ſeas, 

OUT/-LAW, . utlegatus, one deprived of the benefit of the law, 
or put out of the king's protection. 

O/UTLAWRY, or UTLawzy, the puniſhment of him, who 
being called into court, and lawfully ſought (after an original 
writ, and three writs of capias, alias & pluries, returned by 
the ſheriff with a non eſt inventus, and an exigent with a 
proclamation awarded thereupon) e refuſes to 

appear. | 

| He muſt alſo be called at five court-days, a month between 
each one; and, if he appear not in that time, pro exlege tene- 
bitur, cum principi non obediat, nec legi, & ex- tunc exlegabi- 
tur, i. e. he ſhall be pronounced to be out of the king's pro- 
tection, and deprived of the benefit of the law. The effect of 
of which is, if he be out- lawed at the ſuit of another, in a civil 
cauſe, he forfeits all his goods and chattels to the king; and, 
if on ſclony, all his lands and tenements, which he has in fee, 
or for life, and all his goods and chattles. Bracton ſays that 
any body may kill him impune, eſpecially if he defend him- 
ſelf or fly; but, in the beginning of king Edward IIId's reign, 
it was -refolved, by the judges, that it ſhould not be Jawtul 
for any man, except the ſheriff alone, having a lawful warrant, 
to put to death a man outlawed. 

OU”TWORKS, in fortification, all thoſe works erected be- 
yond the ditch of a fortihed place, to cover and defend it. 
O/VUM phils/ephicum, or chemicum, a glaſs body, of an oval 

form, reſembling an egg; uſed in ſubliming mercury. 

O'WLER, a maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon who conveys 
wool, or other prohibited goods, in the night to the ſca- ſide, 
in order to ſhip them off, contrary to law. 

OWSE, among tanners, implies oaken bark beaten, or ground 
ſmall. 

OX GANG, or OXGATE of land, in our old law- books, ge- 
nerally ſignifies fiſteen acres, being the quantity of land it is 
ſuppoſed an ox can plow in a year. 


O Z E 


O/XYCRATE *, oxycratum, in pharmac : 
and vinegar, g Ns nat Water 
* 'The word is derived from the Greek:! 
pamuyus, to mix. ee vinegar, ang 1 
OXYCROY/CEUM “, in pharmacy, a plaiſt 
ly of ſaffron and gums diſſolved in vinegar, 
* The word is derived from the Greek 
ſaffron. 
OXYGA'LLA, from stb, ſour, and va, milk, four mij 
OXYGO'NIOUS®, in geometry, acute-angled; 9 5 
whoſe three angles are acute, is called an Oxigonious nde 
* 'The word is derived from the Greek std Ade. 
angle. *%, tarp, and , an 
O/XYMELA *, in pharmacy, a mixture of hon 
boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 


* The word is derived from the Greek !t&., yi 
honey. e, vinegar, and Ws, 


OXYRE/GMIA *®, in medicine, a ſour or acid eruQation 


The word is derived from the Greek stb, aci 7 
break wind. Los, acid, ane "v7, th 


OXYRRHOPDON *®, a mixture of vinegar and oil of roles 


The word is derived from the Greck 726, vinegar, and 
role. © on 


OXYSA'CCHARUM *, in pharmacy, a medicine Compoſed ce 


vinegar and ſugar 3 commonly called ſyrup of vinegar, 


Ihe word is derived from the Greek ze. vinegar, and ; 
bie, ſugar. | es 


er Compoſed chi. 


5©-, vinegar, arg ON 


c C 
Y and * eg, 


O/YER and terminer *, a commiſſion directed to the judges 25 
other gentlemen of the county to whom it is iſſued, by 55 
whereof they are impowered to hear and determine roy 
and all manner of felonies and treſpaſſes, "IO 

* The term is French, and literally ſignifies to hear and dete: 
mine. £ 

OYER de record, a petition made in court, praying the judge. 
for better proof, will be pleaſed to hear or look upon any MA 

OYES, a corruption of the French oyez, hear ye; being a ters. 
or formula, whereby the criers in our courts injoin ſilence fo 
attention, before they make proclamation of any thin. 


rupted bones. 


with a caries of the bones: for, at firſt, the internal coat e 
the noſe only is ulcerated, but it extends itſelf inſenſibly int 


and the oſſa maxillaria, and excites a malignant caries. 


ſtances, drawn into the noſe with the air, and corroding it 


membrane, as ſtrong ſternutatory powders; and ſometimes i; # 


proceeds from, or is joined by a polypus. 


The ſigns of an Ozena are diſcoverable from what has been 3 


already mentioned; but, for the event, the cure is certainly di. 
ficult, becauſe the bones, eſpecially the oſſa ſpongioſa, are 


ſurprizingly tender, and not ſufficiently expoſed to view; 


in conſequence of which, the part affected cannot be proper- 
ly cleanſed, For this reaſon the diſorder ſpreads, and at lengt 
corrodes the ſeptum, and other bones of the noſe in fuct. a 
manner, that the external part is deformed, and the facu- 
ties of ſpeech and reſpiration injured. Some have thought an 
Ozena a ſufficient plea for a divorce. 

The cure ſhould be taken by external, but more particularly} 


ſuch internal medicines as correct the blood, as antivenercs, | 


mm. 
4 443 


of which mercurials and decoctions of the woods are the pr 

cipal. The patient likewife muſt be ordered to ule 2 cit 
. o * - * 'k _ 

moderate and light, neither ſtrong nor high- ſeaſoncd. Vie 


the caſe is venereal, the beſt remedy is ſalvation, 


OZ ENA, a foul malignant ulcer of the noſe, which is tometine; } 
ſo exulcerated as to diſcharge a fœtid odor with pieces of c. 


An Oezna is generally more violent and foul, when attendes 3 


the ſlender bones, and often into the ſinuſes of the cranium, 1 


It generally ariſes from an obſtinate catarrh or ſome other di. 1 
order of the noſe, eſpecially when the blood is affected with $ 
the ſcurvy, or venereal diſeaſe ; but ſometimes from acrid ſub- 
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P A D 


A conſonant, and the fifteenth letter in the Engliſh 
alphabet ; and when followed by an h in the ſame 
word, it ſounds like an f, as in P 

&c. 
In 2 ancient Latin alphabet it was thus written Fr, and fo in 
the oldeſt Greek; but in time, the angular point being round- 
ed off, it became as in its preſent figure, 
Its ſound is made by expreſſing the breath ſomewhat more 
{uddenly than in forming that of B, otherwiſe nearly the 
me. The P is not ſounded in pſalms, Ptolemy, &c. nor 
the ph in phthiſic. 

p. in the Italian muſic, denotes piano, ſoft, that is, the force 
7 the voice or inſtrument is to be diminiſhed, ſo as to make 
a kind of echo. P P, piu piano, that is, more ſoſt; and 
PPP, pianiſſimo, ſofteſt of all, or a third echo, the voice 
being almoſt loſt in the air. 

PM, in aſtronomy, denotes poſt meridiem, or afternoon ; ſome- 
times poſt mane, after morning, that is, after midnight. 

p. in antiquity, was a numeral letter, denoting the ſame with 
G, namely, an hundred, according to this verſe : 


P femilem cum G numerum men/tratur habere. 


When a daſh was put a-top P, it ſtood for 400, ooo. 
p. in medicine, denotes pugil, or the eighth part of a handful. 
p, in medicine, partes æquales, equal parts, the ſame with 


2 or ana. 

PP, in medicine, pulvis patrum, the jeſuits bark in powder, 
h called, as theſe fathers were the firlt who brought it into 
Europe. 

PYBULUM, among naturaliſts, &c. denotes the fuel of any 
thing, or that part in combuſtible bodies which the fire im- 
mediately lays hold on and is ſupported by, and this is the 
ou or ſulphureous part. 

PACVLIA, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the Romans in 
honour of the goddeſs Pax, or Peace, who had an altar at 
Rome, and a ſtately temple. 

PACE, paſſus, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the 
two feet of a perſon in walking, being commonly reckoned 
two feet and a half, and by ſome a yard : The geometrical 
or German, or greater Pace, is five feet. 

The ancient Roman, and modern Italic mile, conſiſts of mille 
paſus, a thouſand Paces; the French league is 3000, and the 
German 4000 Paces. 

Pace, in the manage, a certain progreſſion of a horſe ; of this 
there are four kinds, the walk, trot, gallop, and amble. The 
aft, more particularly, is called a Pace, or eaſy motion, where- 

in the horſe raiſes the two feet of the ſame ſide together. 

Fal FIC, any thing peaceful, free from troubles, tumults, &c. 
The South Sea is, by geographers, denominated mare Paci- 
km, the Pacific ocean, which was ſo called by Magellan, 
he had a very favourable wind, when he firſt traverſed it in 
1529, 

PaClF IC 42 pacrficatio, the re-eſtabliſhing of the public 
Uenquil ity, 

#CIFICYTOR, commonly denotes the fame with mediator, 
«ne who endeavours to reconcile princes or ſtates who are at 

{4CTION, partum, paci, in law, a convention between two 
more parties about any thing. 


Nr 


dete are two ſpecics of conventions, namely, a Pact and a 
Cntract, A Pact againſt good manners, and natural equity, 
Is null 3 and it is a common maxim in law, Ex nudo pacto 
en oritur lex. 
i ; A candenta, in Poland, the articles agreed upon between 
"© INE and republic of Poland, which they mutually oblige 
(Ext other to obſerve, 
OCR, Paddock courſe, a piece of ground in a park, 
ta mile long, and one-fourth of a mile broad, palcd or 
10100 round, for performing races with grey-hounds, 
© og is a little houſe where the dogs are entered, near 
n are penns for two or three deer. 
trong the courſe are the law-poſt, 160 yards from the dog- 


** and penns; the quarter of a mile poſt, half- mile poſt, 


Pas the pinching-poſt, as alſo the ditch for preſerving the 
6a from further purſuit; near the ditch are placed the 


de. The kceper, in order to flip the dogs fairly, puts a 
ng collar upon each to ſlip through a ring, and the deer 
let looſe and put forward by a teazer, as ſoon as it 
es the law-poſt, the dogs are ſlipped. 


hilemon, Filemon, | 


If the deer {werve ſo much as that his head is judged neare 

the dog-houſe than the ditch, before he reach the pinching- 
poſt, it is no match, but muſt be run over again three days 
after : But, if he run ſtraight as far as the pinching-poſt, then 
the dog neareſt him, if he chance to ſwerve afterwards, or by 
any accident be blanched; or if there be no ſuch ſwerve, &c. 
the dog that leaps the ditch firſt wins the match. 

PA*DUAN, among medaliſts, a new medal ſtruck with all 
the characters of antiquity. 
One Giovanni Cavino, others ſay Lewis Lee, a native of 
Padua, in the 17th century, ſucceeded fo well in this impoſ- 
ture, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to diſtinguiſh them. 
His ſon Octavian, though born at Rome, was allo called the 
Paduan, 
It is properly applicable to thoſe medals only which are ſtruck 
on the matrices of the elder Paduan. 
We have had a Paduan and Parmeſan, namely, Laurentius 
Parmeſanus, and one Valerius Bellus Vicentinus in Italy, 
and a Carteron in Holland, who had the knack of imitating 
the antique in perfection. 

PAN *, in antiquity, a hymn particularly in honour of A- 
pollo, and chiefly uſed on occaſion of victory. 


So called from Haus, Pæon, the name of Apollo, and that from 
Tz, to ſtrike, or becauſe, in his combat with the ſerpent, Py- 
thon, his mother, encouraged him, by crying is rei, bravely 
boy. 


P Ax, pæon, in the ancient poetry, a foot fo called, as being 
appropriated to the hymn Pæan, which conſiſted of four ſylla- 
bles, namely, one long, and all the reſt ſhort. 


PA/DO- Baptiſm *, infant baptiſm. 


The word is formed of the Greek xa, boy or infant, and Fax- 
TIO baptiſm. 


PA'GAN, paganus, a heathen, or gentile, who adorcs falſe 
gods. 

PAGANYLIA, in antiquity, a rural feaſt, fo called, as being 

celebrated in pagis, in the villages. 
They were inſtituted by the heathens, and by Servius Tullius, 
the 6th king of the Romans, after he had created the country 
tribunes, conſiſting of a certain number of villages, in each of 
which an altar was to be erccted for annual facrihces to their 
tutelar gods, whereat all were to aſſiſt, and give preſents in 
money, according to their ſex and age, by which the number 
of the inhabitants was diſcovered. The peaſants preſented 
cakes to Ceres and Tellus, to obtain plentiful harveſts. 

PA'GANISM, the adoration of idols and falſe gods, being the 

rcligion of the Pagans, 
The gods of the Pagans were either men, as Jupiter, Hercu- 
les, Bacchus, &c. or fictitious, as victory, fame, &c. or 
beaſts, as in Ægypt, crocadiles, cats, &c. and, finally, in- 
animate things, as onions, fire, water, &c. 

PAGA'RCHUS *, in antiquity, a petty magiſtrate of a little 
diſtrict in the country, 

* The word is compounded of fagrs, a village, and e;;-3, com” 
mand, 

PAGE, a youth retained in the family of a prince or preat 
perſonage, as an honourable ſervant, to attend in viſits of 
ceremony, do meſſages, bear trains, &c. and at the {ame to 
learn his exerciſes, 

In our king's houſhold there are Pages of honour, Pages of 
the preſence-chamber, Pages of the back-ſtairs, &c. 

PAGE, in a book. Sce PRINTING. 

PA'GEANT, a triumphal chariot, arch, &c. variouſly deco- 
rated with colours, flags, &c, carried about in public proceſ- 
ſions, &c. | 

PA/GOD; the temples of the Indians, and all the idolaters of 
the Eaſt, have been ſo called by the Portugueſe. | 

Paco, alſo, denotes the idol adored in the temples of the In- 
dians ; and it likewiſe ſignifies a gold coin current in the In- 

dies on the ſame ſoot with the piece of eight. 
The Engliſh and Dutch coin Pagods ; and there are alſo ſil- 
ver Pagods ſtruck at Narſingua, &c, with the figure of ſome 
monſtrous idol. 

PAIN, delar, an uneaſy ſenſation, which, acccrding to ſome, 
conſiſts in a motion of the organs of ſenſe ; according to o- 
thers, an emotion of the ſoul, occalioned by thoſe organs, 
There are various kinds of Pain; one is attended with pulſa- 
tion; ancther with a ſenſe ot incumbent weight; another 
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ſomentation, clyſter, or bath. 2. By reſolving and waſhing 


PAINE fort & dure, in law, an eſpecial puniſhment for one 


with a tenſion. There is a Pain which attends eroſion, in- 
ciſion, punction, and perforation, compriſed under acute; 
and laſtly, there is a Pain attended with a torpor or numbneſs. 
Some Pains are fixed, others moveable ; ſome are continual, 
others intermittent ; ſome intenſe, others remiſs ; ſome again 
afflict the patient in the beginning of a diſeaſe, others after- 
wards; and ſometimes they ariſe on the critical day, ſome- 
times not: Laſtly, ſome Pains are ſeated in the external 
parts, others in the internal ; ſome in the noble, and others 
in the ignoble parts. 

All Pain proceeds from ſome injury done to the part affected; 
and, according to Galen, is owing either to a ſudden altera- 
tion of the part, or a new temperament ſuddenly induced, or 
elſe to a ſolution of continuity. Others make only one cauſe, 
that is, a ſolution of continuity, ſince neither heat nor cold 
excite Pain without a ſolution of continuity. 

If it be aſked, what occaſions the Pain of a puncture? It may 
be anſwered, that the puncture cannot ſeparate the fibres 
without ſhaking the nerves of the brain : If it be further aſked, 
why we feel Pain upon a ſhaking of that part of the brain;! 
We are at a ſtand, 

'To account, therefore, for Pain, F. Malebranche obſerves, 
we muſt have recourſe to a ſuperior being, who forms an ar- 
bitrary connexion between the ſhakes of the brain and the 
ſenſation of Pain. 

Whatever, therefore, may diſtract or ſeparate the parts of 
the nerves or membranes from one another, may cauſe Pain. 
A body may increaſe into a bulk too big to flow through a 
canal of a given diameter; wherefore, while the ſides of a 
canal are thruſt outward beyond what they are wont to be, 
if that body ſtrike upon thoſe ſides with a briſk impetus, and 
that impetus be continually renewed, the ſolution will be con- 
ſiderable, or the niſus towards a ſolution violent; that is, 
there will be Pain. 

It comes to the ſame thing, if the parts of that body be, by a- 
ny cauſe whatſoever, ſeparated to ſo great an interval near the 
ſides of a canal, as to conſtitute a dimenſion equal to that 
which aroſe from the addition of a new part, 

Farther, from any body may ſomewhat be always taken a- 
way; a body fo diminiſhed in dimenſion, and impelled with 
a conſiderable impetus, will break through the interſtices of 
the fibres, where it is leſs than the capacity of ſuch interſtices 
and moved — 4 and, becauſe the ſuperficies of the fi- 
bres are not wont to be contained under exact right lines, but 
to have prominent particles, theſe it divides one from another: 
And thus any body may occaſion in us Pain. And what is 
thus advanced, with relation to things within the veſſels, may 
be eaſily applied to others out of the veſſels. 

Pain may be aſſwaged by diluting and ſoftening acrimonies 
with warm water mixed with flour, applied by way of drink, 


| 


away obſtructions. 3. By relaxing the nervous veſſels. 4. By 
correcting the acrimony. 5. By freeing the obſtruent, ob- 
ſtructed, and acrimonious parts, from the too great preſſure 
of the vital humour, by ſoftening, ſuppurating, and depura- 
ting them; and, laſtly, by deadening the ſenſe by narcotics, 
either internally or externally. 


who, being arraigned of felony, refuſes to put himſelf upon 
the ordinary trial of God and his country, and thereby ſtands 


mute by interpretation of law. This is called prefling to 
death; the procefs is thus ordained : The perſon being ſent 
back to priſon, and laid in a low dark houſe, where he ſhall 
lie naked on the earth, only ſomething to cover his privy 
members; and lying on his back, one arm ſhall be drawn to 
one quarter of the houſe with a cord, and the other arm to 
another quarter, and his legs in the fame manner; let there 
be laid on his body as much weight as he can bear, or more ; 
next day he ſhall have three morſels of barley-bread without 
drink, and the ſecond day he ſhall have drink three times, 
as much as he can drink, of the water next unto the priſon, 
except it be running water, without any bread ; and this thall 
be his dict, till he dic. 


tries, towns, and other things in colours, It is not to he 
doubted, but that Painting is ancient as well as ſculpture, 
but it is hard to know the real time and place where they 
began to appear. The Egyptians and Greeks, who pretend 
to be the inventors of thoſe arts which are moſt for the fplen- | 
dor of life, pretend that they were the firſt carvers and paint- 
ers; however, it is certain that Painting, after having ſome 
weak beginnings, appeared in its perfection amongſt the 
Grecks, and that the principal ſchools, where this art was 
taught, were at Sicyone, a town of Peloponneſus, at Rhodes, 
and Athens; from Greece it paſſed into Italy, where it was 
in great eſtcem about the end of the republic, and under the 
firſt emperors, until at laſt, war and luxury having diſmem- 
bered the Roman empire, it became extinct, as well as other 
ſciences and arts, and did not begin to revive again, till the 
famous Cimabue laboured at it, and recovered from the hands 
of certain Greeks, ſome ſlender remains of this art. Some 
Florentines, having ſeconded him, were thoſe that gained moſt 
reputation at it, yet it was long before any conſiderable Paint- 
0 . YThirlandai : , . 
ing was produced. Le Ghulandaio, Michacl Angelo's mal- 
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PAINTING, piclura, the art of repreſenting figures, coun- | 


PAIR, in anatomy, an aſſemblage of two nerves, having i 


PALACE, alatinm, the place of reſidence of kings — 
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ter, acquired the moſt credit ; but Michael | 
lar, in the time of pope Julius II, at the beta, his schr. 
15th century, eclipſed the glory of all that went hes of the 
and erected a ſchool at Florence. PeterPerugin ang "ne him, 
Urbin, whom he excelled very much, and even Mi Wael, 
gelo himſelf, formed a ſchool at Rome, conſiſtin ichael A... 
excellent painters; at the ſame time the ſchool or lever, 
was ſet up, and was famous under Georgion 2 der 
who had Julian Bellino for his maſter; beſides e Ti, 
were alſo in Italy ſome other particular ſchools, und n 
maſters; amongſt the reſt, that of Leonardo * 
Milan, but the three firſt are eſteemed the moſt fa = 
reſt having proceeded from them ; but, over and og 
there were on this fide the mountains ſome Painter * theſe 
nothing to do with thoſe of Italy, as Albert Dem: who hay 
many, Holbens in Swiſſerland, Lucas in Holland 1 
ral others that wrought in France and Flanders in = wing 
manner; but Italy, and Rome eſpecially, was 0 * 
where this art was practiſed in its greateſt perfection. x 5 Place 
from time to time were brought up excellent painte ** 
ſchool of Raphael was ſucceeded by that of the Os The 
which hath almoſt laſted till now in its height A pa 
on ; but at this day there is little of it in Italy, this a 
ing to have paſſed into France, ſince king Leyi: Yiv 
hath ſet up academies for thoſe that practiſe it, 1 4% IV. 
before, that the firſt invention of this art of Painting % * 
certainly known ; but it is agreed, that he who firſt atten A 
drawing, made his firſt eſſay upon a wall, by drawing my 
dow of a man which the light diſcovered ; and, to = as 
greater beauty to this ſtory, ſome write that it was a yy 
thus deſigned the face of her lover. Some alledge that TY 
one Philocles, of Egypt, who firſt reduced this invent 
practice; others name Cleanthes of Corinth, and other: 2 
lay, that Ardices, a Corinthian, and Telephanes of (l 
tia in Peloponneſus, began to draw without colour: wit 
a coal only ; and that the firſt who made uſe of one Rn Beg: 
Painting, was one Cleophantes of Corinth, and for that . 
ſon called Monochromatos: After him, it is ſaid that Har 
nontes, Dinias, and Charmas were the firſt that made Ge 
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men and women in a different manner; his diſciple, 
the Cleonian, began to paint the body in various p 
and to repreſent the joints and limbs, the veins, and the 


dimen, 


i : 
Wie- 


ings of the drapery; however, it is certain, that in the tins 
of Romulus, and about the 15th Olympiad, that is, 715 vez; 
before Chriſt's incarnation, Candaules, firnamed Myrfly ö 


king of Lydia, bought, for its weight in gold, a picture dt 
Bularchus's Painting, in which was repreſented the battle dt 


the Magneſians. Panzus, the brother of Phidias, was nf 
eſteem in the 83d Olympiad, 448 years before our Saria. 
Polygnotus, the Thaſian, was the firſt that put thoug': ad 


paſhon in the face, and gave force and beauty to the colours; 


that did ſeveral things at Delphos and Athens. At the fine! 
time Mycon made himſelf famous, alſo, in Greece. Aba 
the goth Olympiad appeared Aglaophan, Cephiſſodorus, Phi- 
Jus, and Evener, the Father of Parrhaſius; all theſe paints 
were excellent in the art, but Apollodorus exceeded them 
he lived in the 93d Olympiad, 408 years before the birth d 
our Lord; his manner was imitated by Zeuxis, Parrhaſuslf 


and ſeveral others, till the reign of Auguſtus. It is nt 


known what Painters have wrought in Italy ſince the reign of 
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this emperor. When the Conſtantines and Theodocian tock 
33 * 4 . S O K L * LL *0* 
upon them the protection of the church, theſe chriſtian em- 
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conliderable of the remains of thoſe pieces. It is probabe, 
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one reaſon of the decay of Painting was occalioned by the 21% 


council of Nice's decreeing religious worſhip to be paid to e 
images of gur Saviour and the ſaints : This practice ber 


: 7 
looked on by a great parc of the church as a dangerous ad 


unwarrantable innovation, ſeveral of the Greck empeton 
made a vigorous oppoſition againſt it, and the better to 1up- 
preſs theſe exceſſes, ordered the images, &c. to be taken ou 
of the churches and deſaccd, and by this means the art! 


fell under a great diſcouragement. But, - after the year 1273 


1 I "x * "Soy - . * 3 1 . 
the ſamous Cimabue reſtored the art of Painting, which 8 


perfected by the painters of the ſucceeding age. About dee 
beginning of the 15th century, there were famous paints! & 
the Low-Countrics and in Germany, Nin. 


PAIR, far, denotes two equal and ſimilar things joined tage- 


6 of 


ther, either collectively, as a Pair of gloves, or tWo un 


parts that compoſe one whole, or a ſet of things jounee uy 


make another complete, &. La 


origin in the brain or ſpinal marrow, and thence diſtt h. 
into the ſeveral parts of the body; one on one fide, 445 
other on the other. 1 oiet 


great perſonages. 


No % i”. = . * * " , 4; an 
PALA/STRA *, in antiquity, was a public building uy | 
3 ſelves in . 


the Greeks, where the vouth exerciſed them: 
ling, running, quoits, &c, 
2 5 ” = 5 x —— 1 ” 
* The word is Greek, and derived from vais, weſtling. F 


»Y , 1241 (4. 
The length of the Palæſtra was marked out by i 
15 


jon eo! 


. de Pictures | 
in one colour only. Eumarus of Athens, at laſt, painted hw | 


oft ures, | 


PAL 


2« geometrical paces, and the arena on which they 
equal do ae ſtadium. 5 
"£STROPHYLAX *, xyarcha, Omnaſiarchu, in anti- 
AL director of a palæſtra and its exerciſes, 


The word is formed of the Greek raMairpz, and phat, a keeper 


a kind of chair borne by men on their ſhoul- 

VAN in China and the Eaſt. 

TE palatum, in anatomy, is the fleſh that compoſes the 

A * Upper part of the mouth, _ 

— TINATE, Palatinatus, a province or territory poſſeſſed 

a Palatine, from which he takes his title and dignity. 

Palatinates in Germany are the principalities of the up- 
my lower Rhine, that is, Bavaria and the Rhine, The 
F"1-tinates in Poland are diſtricts of the Poliſh grandees, who 
_ vorernors thereof. | 
4 \TINE, count Palatine, comes Palatinus, pals-grave, in 

is dent cuſtoms, A title given to all who had any office in the 
ee palace, whom the empercrs formerly ſent to correct 
de abules of the other judges, in the provinces of Saxony, 

| 3 Franconia, and the Rhine. Sx: ; 
The only Palatine of this kind, now ſubſiſting, is the prince 
palatine of the Rhine. f ; 

The word Palatine is reſtrained to the elector Palatine, or a 
pong: jord poſſeſſed of a Palatinate. : 
PLATINE Games, ludi Palatini, in antiquity, were games in- 

#ituted at Rome in honour of Julius Cæſar or Auguſtus, 

PaLaTINE Tribe, in antiquity, one of the tour tribes into which 
Rome was divided by Servius Tullius. 

PALATO-ſalping@us, in anatomy ; ſee MOUTH, 

Pararo-faphilinus, in anatomy; ſee MOUTH. 

PALE, palus, a pointed ſtake uſed in making incloſures, &c. 
The Pale was a kind of puniſhment among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and {till continues among the Turks; hence empaling 
er running 2 ſharp Pale through the fundament up the body. 

Pare “, in heraldry, one of the honourable ordinaries; being 
the repreſentation of a ſtake placed upright from the top of 
the chief to the point. 

* The word, according to Du Cange, is derived from the Latin 
pla. a hanging or piece of tapeitry : Hence alſo the original 
of Pale, or ſtake. | 

When the Pale is ſingle, it is one-third of the breadth of the 
field : When there are ſeveral, properly called pallets, two 
take up two-ffths, and three take up three-ſevenths of the 
field : And then the number of pieces, as well as that of 
thoſe they are charged with, are ſpecified, 

P:les are wavy, crenelle, faillis, indented, ingrailed, &c. 
There are alſo cometed and flaming Pales, ſometimes painted, 


Gnctimes waved, &c. If the Pale be upon any beaſt, the beaſt | 


is debruiſed therewith ; but, if the beaſt be upon the Pale, he 
is ſupported by it. a i 
pak, pale, in heraldry, when a coat is equally charged with 
pales of metal and colour. Counter-Paled when it 1s cut, 
and the two demi-pales of the chief, though of the ſame co- 
Jour with the point, yet differ in the place where, they meet ; 
ſo that if the firſt of the chief be metal, that correſponding to 
it, underneath, is of colour, 
The coat is palifle, when the pales are pointed like ſtakes. 

„ PalE, denotes things borne one above another like a Pale. 

Party per PALE, where the ſhield is divided by a ſingle line 
through the middle from top to bottom, 

bale Flowers, in botany, ſuch flowers as have leaves ſurround- 
ing a head or thrum, as in marigolds, &c. 

PALES, file, in carpentry, rows of ſtakes dreve into the ground 
to make wooden bridges, &c. They alſo ſerve to ſupport the 
beams laid a-croſs them, and are ſtrongly bound together 
with croſs- pieces. 

?ALLIA, in antiquity, a fcaſt among the Romans in honour 
& the goddeſs Pales. 

PLILVYCTUM, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tue in the Bull's eye; called alſo Aldebaran ; which ſce. 

?ALINDRO'MUS *, a verſe or ſentence that is the ſame, 
when read either backwards or forwards. 

* the word is formed from the Greek raw, again, and 9;4us;» 
a courſe. 
As the ſullowing verſe : 
Roma tibi ſubito motilus ibit amar. 
As alſo this in Camden, | 
Od? tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenct Anna, 


"LING, or Pailing, in agriculture, &c. a kind of fence made 


boy Place be opened to deer, &c. a poſt ſhould be nailed to 
_ between every two palcs. 
v Fg" % RY * . 

4NGENE/SIA *, a new birth; it alſo denotes the paſſage 
ou Go! a defunct into another body. | 

be NR 1 y : ' 

1 ry Word 1s Sreck. and formed rom z u, 20 ain, and Tit, 

do Le born. . 
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naſt the ſame with the metempfychoſis. 
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PA'LINODY *, a poem, &c, wherein a recantation is made 
in favour of a perſon the poet, &c. who had offended. 


* The word is Greek wany3s, and formed of wu, again, and 


wy, a ſong ; and hence the phraſe falinadiam canere, to fe- 
cant. | 


The 6th ode of Horace's firſt book is . true Palinody. 
PALINTO'CIA *, in antiquity, a ſecond birth, as was that 
of Bacchus proceeding out of Jupiter's thigh. 


Ihe word 1s Greek, and derived from rad, again, and 7ixrw! 
to bring forth 


It alſo denotes the reſtitution of uſury for money lent. 
PALISA'DE x, paliſado, in fortification, an incloſure of ſtakes 


{1x or leven inches ſquare, and eight feet long, three of which 
are driven under ground, 


* The word is French, and denotes the ſame thing. 


eaſy of acceſs, &c. and are uſually planted perpendicularly ; 
though ſometimes they are put inclining towards the enemy, 
that ropes caſt over them to tear them up may flip. | 

Turning PALISADES, are an invention of M. Cochorn, to pre- 
ſerve the Paliſades of the parapet of the covert-way from the 
beſtegers ſhot, 

He orders them ſo, that as many of them as ſtand in about ten 
feet, turn up and down like traps ; ſo as not to be ſeen by the 
enemy, till they juſt bring on the attack ; and yet always do 
the proper ſervice of Paliſades, 

PALISADE, in gardening, a row of trees which bear branches 
and leaves from the bottom, cut and ſpread in manner of a 
m_ ＋ * an alley, &c. They are made of jeſſamine, phil- 
yrea, &c, 

PALISSE”, in heraldry, a range of paliſades before a fortifica- 
tion repreſented on a felle, rifing a conſiderable height, and 
pointed a-top, with the ſield appearing through them (plate 
XLVIII. fg. 7.) 

PALL, in heraldry, a kind of croſs repreſenting the pallium 
ſent from Rome to archbiſhops. It is blazoned thus, he bears 
gules, a croſs pall argent. 

PA*LLA, in antiquity, a mantle worn by the Roman women 
over the gown called ſtola. It went over the left ſhoulder, 
and, paſſing under the right arm, the two ends were bound un- 
der the left arm. 


There was alſo a kind of Palla worn by the Gauls, called 

Palla Gallica. 

PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue of Pallas preſerved in 
Troy, whercon its fate depended ; which was ſuppoſed to 
have dropped from heaven, and marked out the place which 
the goddeſs was pleaſed to poſſeſs. After this, Apollo gave an 
oracle, importing, that Troy ſhould never be taken, while the 
Palladium was within its walls ; which made Diomedes and 
Ulyſles undertake the ſtealing of it. 

It is ſaid there was anciently a ſtatue of Pallas preſerved at 
Rome in the temple of Veſta. There was alſo a Palladium 
in the citadel of Athens. | 

PA'LLET, among painters, a little oval piece of wood, &c. 
very thin and ſmooth, on which they place the colours they 
have occaſion for, ready for the pencil; it has a hole at one 
end to put the thumb through to hold it. 

PALLET, among potters, &c. a wooden inflrument for form- 
ing, beating, and rounding their works ; of theſe they have a 
large oval one with a handle; others are round, or hollowed 
triangularly ; others like large knives to pare off what 1: 
ſuperfluous in their moulds, 

PALLET, in gilding, an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's tail 
to take up the gold leaves and extend them on the matter to 
be gilt. | 

PALLET, in heraldry, is half the breadth cf the uſual pale, 
The Pallet muſt never be charged with any thing, not 
divided but into four parts ; for one fourth part of the Pallet, 
or two eighth parts of the pale, is called an endorſe, 

PALLET, is alſo a part belonging to the balance of a watch or 
movement. | 

PALLIA/TION, the mitigating or diſguiſing of any thing. 

PA/LLIATIVE FIndication, in medicine. See INDICATION, 

PA LLIER, or Haillier, in architecture, a landing- place in a 

ſtair- caſe. 
In large ſtair-caſes, or pcrrons, where there are ſeveral Pal- 
liers in the ſame range, they ought, at leaſt, to be the width 
of two {teps : Thoſe in the turns of ſtair-caſes ſhould be 25 
broad as long. Vitruvius calls the landing-places of the thea- 
tres diazomata. 

PALLIFICA”TION, in architecture, the piling of the ground- 

work, or ſtrengthening the ground with piles drove in, when it 

is moiſt or marſhy. . 

PA'LLIUM, or Pall, a pontifical ornament worn by popes, 

patriarchs, primates, and metropolitans of the Romiſh church 

over their other garments, as a hn of their juriſdiction, 

It is a fillet three fingers broad, encompalling the ſhoulder 

with pendants a palm long before and behind, with little la- 

ming of lead rounded at the extremes, and covered with 
black ſilk, and with feur red croffes, It is made of white 

ambs wool; &c, 


* * * 3 . . — 
Son {ern the Pahlion 
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The pope prerends to the ſole richt of 


Paliſades are generally uſed to fortify poſts liable to ſurpriſe, 
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beſore receiving which, a Metropolitan cannot conſecrate bi- 
ſhops or churches, nor perform any archiepiſcopal function. 
The uſe of the Pallium is reſtrained to particular occaſions z 
and none but the pope have the right of wearing it always, 
and in all places, | 3. 
PALM, polmus, an ancient meaſure of length, taken from the 
extent of the hand. 
'The Roman Palm was of two kinds; the great Palm anſwered 
to our ſpan, and contained twelve fingers — or nine Ro- 
man inches equal to about 8 inches Engliſh : . The ſmall 
Palm contained four fingers equal to about two Engliſh inches 
nine tenths, | 
The Greek Polm or doron was of two kinds; the ſmall con- 
tained four fingers equal to two inches 5. The great con- 
tained nine fingers. The double Greek Palm, or dichas, con- 
tained in proportion. 
The modern Palm is different in different places. At Rome, 
it contains ſeven inches ; at Naples, eight inches; at 
Genoa, eight e inches; at Morocco and Fez, ſeven ; in- 
ches; in Languedoc and ſome other parts of France, eight 
inches; and, in England, it is three inches. At Leghorn, there 
is a Palm for woollens, and another for ſilks, the latter one 
third longer than the former. 
PALM, palma, vola, metacarpion, in anatomy, the inſide of the 
hand. Sce HAND. 
PALMA'RIS, Miſculus, in anatomy, a muſcle that ſerves to 
contract the palm in graſping: 
The ancient anatomiſts mention but one muſcle belonging to 
the palm, the Palmaris longus ; but Fallopius deſcribes the 
Palmaris brevis, communicated by Joannes Baptiſta Canna- 
nus, an eminent anatomiſt, his cotemporary; and was firſt 
ubliſhed by Valverda, in his Anatomy written in Spaniſh, 
'he Palmaris longus, otherwiſe called ulnaris gracilis, is a 
ſmall muſcle lying between the os humeri and the carpus, on 
the inſide of the fore-arm, its body being ſmall and flender, 
and its tendon being long and fat. 
It is fixed by its fleſhy portion in the ſmall criſta of the inner 
condyle of the os humeri, ſometimes cloſely united to the ul- 
naris internus. From thence it runs down fleſhy for ſome ſpace, 
running a little obliquely towards the middle of the fore-arm, 
and cnds in a long, narrow thin tendon. 1 
Ihe tendon paſſes down the middle of the fore- arm, over all 
the other muſcles, to which it lightly adheres; and, advan- 
cing over the large internal annular or tranſverſe ligament of 
the carpus, is inſerted in the ſurface thereof, ſending off ſome 
radiated filaments to the aponcuroſis Palmaris. 
The Palmaris brevis, otherwiſe called Palmaris cutaneus, is a 
ſmall thin plane of fleſby fibres, ſituated tranſverſely, or more 
or leſs obliquely, under the ſkin of the large eminence of the 
palm of the hand between the carpus and little finger ; its 
fibres adhering to the ſkin, and heing in ſome meaſure inter- 
woven with the membrana adipoſa. 
"Theſe fibres are fixed along the edge of the aponeuroſis Pal- 
maris from the large ligament of the carpus towards the little 
finger; and they run in for ſome ſpace on the plane of the 
aponcuroſis, but without any connection with the bones of 
the metacarpus. Near the aponeurofis theſe fibres are more 
or leſs tendinous, and ſome of them often croſs each other. 
They are ſometimes ſo thin and pale, as hardly to be ſenſible ; 
and, in ſome ſubjects, the muſcle ſeems to be divided into ſe- 
vera] parts. 
The ulnaris gracilis ſeems to be an aſſiſtant to the ulnaris and 
radialis interni, in bending the wriſt ; and it ſeems alſo parti- 
cularly to aſſiſt the radialis internus, in the motion of prona- 
tion. WVinfiow. 
PA'LMISTRY, a kind of divination performed by inſpecting 
the lines of the hands; the ſame with CHIROMANC NW. 
PALMS, among botaniſts, the white buds of willows or fal- 
lows, out of the expanſions of which the leaves are formed. 
PALM Sunday, dominica — the Sunday next before Eaſter, 
or the laſt Sunday in Lent, ſo called from an ancient cuſtom of 
bearing Palms in memory of Chriſt's triumphant entry into 
Jeruſalem. 
RALMULA/RI, in antiquity ; fee PARMULARII. 
P.VLPABLE, whatever may be perceived by the ſenſes, par- 
ticularly by feeling. 

PALPF/BRA, eye-lids, in anatomy, thoſe external moveable 
covers that ſerve to deſend the eyes. . 
PALPITA'TION, palpitatio, in phyfic, a violent convulſion of 

the heart. 
Some ſpaſmodic and convulſive diſorders affect the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and deſtroy almoſt all the functions of the body, 
whilſt others are confined to particular parts, which they fre- 
quently exagitate with terrible violence. Of this latter kind 
is the Palpitation of the heart; which may be defined a 
violent twitching or convulſion of the heart, which is a muſ- 
cular ſubſtance; or a removal of it from its natural place; 
ariſing from an impetuous influx of the fine nervous fluid into 
the cardiac nerves, and a too copious impulſe of the blood into 
the right ventricle of the heart ; or from an acrimony of the 
humors ; or from ſome other caute, a 
Ihe more inveterate a Palpitationof the heart is, the more dif- 
ficult it is to be cured; for, if the fibres of the heart are often 
xetcrnatur ally vellicated and diſtended, they are at laſt fo 


% th em. 
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weakened, that the diſorder becomes habitua! 


by the lighteſt cauſe: ſo that, if the beginning and is Cite! and { 
are to be ſeaſonably checked, much hides n diere the p 
ments of this to be oppoſed; becauſe, though A. ointn 


| N. 
of the diſorder a perfect cure may be obtained TY anc 
inveterate, and eſpecially when it is of the i 8 tt; 


a palliative cure can _ be hoped for. The inte 


I. 
cure to be purſued are: Firſt, by proper meth Mtions 6 far + 
preternatural commotions of the nervous — g 1 A the paral 
the heart and veſſels. and fibres g who, 


Secondly, to hinder the ſtagnation of the bl 

and lungs, by deriving gr to theſe 2 the bez 
3 g the circulation more free. eder, an 

irdly, out of the paroxyſm to rem 

cite the dilorder. NY OD ove the Cauſes Which er. 
As for the paroxyſms, a rational phyſician is to 
occaſional cauſe has contributed to induce th 
inſtance, he is aſcertained, that it proceeds from an ebull;. 
of the humors, the moſt valuable medicines are fad, ic 
rect this ebullition, and at the ſame time allay the unn. 
ral motions of the ſolid parts. This intention is bel we 
by the antiſpaſmodic powders, ſuch as mixture, uc 
of waters of lily of the valley and Turkiſh ha 
mon water prepared without wine, black cherry vw. 


; + £ wa 
pulvis Marchionis, crabs eyes, and ſome analeptic im the 


enquire why 


as that of the four cordial flowers. The eſſente Ip fu fo 
alſo of an excellent analeptic and corroborative rb Thi: 
caſe, BY ame 
Nor, in the cure of Palpitations of the heart, are we 6 miſe, 
the uſe of external remedies ; among which are diſcut ay an 
balſamic fomentations, and bags applied to the — 7 s b 
pit of the ſtomach. This intention is anſwered by a. f 
. - Y anointin» hal 
the præcordia with the balſam of life. If there is a redy *. PALU 
of blood, and veneſection has for a long time been ne 0 in ti 
and if the diſorder will yield to none of the —— gene 
remedies, nothing remains but to open a vein in the "Wi avi 
if other circumſtances permit, in the ſuperior parts of the h, % 825 
in which caſe a ſufficient quantity of blood is to be taken _ The 
Out of the paroxyſm, the whole intention of cure conſiſs i lowe 
removing, or at leaſt diminiſhing, the. cauſes which fees whit 
and ſupport the diſtemper. For this purpoſe the phyſician ; PAL) 
diligently to guard againſt an increaſe of the humors, ex f into 
when the diſeaſe derives its origin from a defect of blood: Fa lines 
by this means we not only prevent a redundance and ſpilſitu! Ke. 
of the humors, but alſo retard the growth of polypuſes, if i a If th 
are already formed. This end is more effeQually anfwen num 
by veneſection, which not only affords ſignal relief inthe * The 
roxyſm, but is alſo highly beneficial in preventing ſreſh returrs PALY 
of the diſorder. Sh Paly 
When a Palpitation of the heart derives its origin from a re- | 8 
tention of the menſes or hæmorrhoids, it is expedient to te- tue 
duce theſe ſecretions to order; which is done by temperating PALL 
antiſpaſmodic, diluting, and gently laxative medicines, by ve- ks 
neſection, by bathing the feet, by hot baths, hot ſprings, and = 
other things, adapted to the various circumſtances of the pz- cu! 
tient. But if ulcers, the itch, an arthritic matter, or other u- Ne 
anthematous diſorders, are repelled after evacuating the ſords 8 
lodged in the primæ viz by gentle laxatives, we are td ſheathe } 
up the acrid ſubtile matter diſtributed through the maſs of blood, The 
diſpoſe it for an evacuation, and then eliminate it thront 2nd 
the cutaneous pores : which intention is excellently anfwere! } iſe; 
by abſorbents and fixed diaphoretics, or acidulated medicines, | by r 
The moſt effectual method of preventing this diſorder conliſts } re 
in a careful avoiding its occaſional cauſes, and a right uſe 1 cut 
the non-naturals; for which reaſon thoſe who ſeem to be aflict- vert 
ed with polypuſes, are to be adviſed- to avoid all, and eſpeca Paxa 
ly violent motions of the body; by this means the humor: 4 plan 
being thrown into a commotion, the fibrous concretions ſhoud Th 
perhaps be torn away, and, by fluctuating freely in the ved, 2nd 
produce a ſpeedy and fatal event. Pl 
PA*LSGRAVE “, the ſame with Palatine. | iS f 
* 'The word is compounded of the Latin talatium, palace, and to? by | 
Dutch greaf, or grave, governor, as being the ſuperintencant Y ton! 
of a prince's palace. : 
PA/LSY, paralyſis, in phvſic, a diſeaſe wherein the bo iy or fore ZAN 
of its parts loſe their motion, and ſometimes their ſenſation. | tt 
The apoplexy, when it is not mortal, very frequently ter dige 
nates in a Paify, which is the crifis of the diſcaſe: and u b 
Palſy generally ſeizes but one ſide of the body. And wha! PAN; 
Morgagni obſerves after Valſalva, that, on diffection of u * 
bodies of apoplectics who had been ſeized with à hemipleg't tide 
he always found the cauſe of the diſeaſe in the oppoite nee. * 
the brain, I have formerly found true more than once in d, Ch 
Thomas's hoſpital. F PAN; 
There is now no longer any room for blood-letting, ot ral in h 
purges z it will be ſufficient to give warm and moderate ca * 
tics now and then, ſuch as the tinctura ſacra. And rs 455 
diſeaſe is now become chronical, inſtead of bliſters, it W.. 1 wh, 
requiſite to male iſſues in proper places, eſpecially in the naſe 2nd 
of the neck, and above the ſcapulæ, cither with dle actua te 


X R LES , CS anviies (2 
cautery, or with cauſtic medicines. Hippocrates auvies 


apply the actual cautery in eight places, at leaſt, and ipeci"*? 


. * . F 15 1. W. : 
The cure is to be chiefly proſecute with aromatic ſtrengaere; tue 
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ſteel, and, beſides, it is of ſervice to ſtimulate the ſkin of 
and Men tic part; which is extremely well effected by the green 
the para mixed with a ſeventh or eighth part of the ſtrong ſpi- 

anne: and, when the part begins to be rubified, * li- 

ri of Vt to be removed, and the part anointed with ointment 

elder. Cold bathing is very beneficial in perſons not too 
of advanced in years; but hot bathing is prejudicial to all 

a ics, ſent to Bath by a miſtaken notion of their phyſicians, 

upon coming out of the bath, were ſeized with a return 

* the apoplexy, which carried them off. 

Wherefore, I take this occaſion to publiſh ſome remarks, which 

| have made on theſe waters: Their chief virtue ſeems 

me to conſiſt in a certain mineral heat, whereby they warm 
to 1 cheriſh the ſtomach and inteſtines ; and, therefore, they 

S chiefly ſerviceable to thoſe who have ruined their appetite 

= di cſtive faculty by drinking wine or other ſpirituous li- 

9 rs Which is well known to be the cauſe of a number of 
x "But they are very prejudicial to all, whoſe inwards parts, 

e\ - brain, Jungs, liver, or kidnies are too hot. And for the 

| Toa reaſon, though they may be agreeable to, and mend the 

ſomach; yet, if the uſe of them be continued too long, they 
more frequently hurt this organ; that very warmth, which was 
reneficial at firſt, by immoderate perſeverance becoming pre- 
- Jicial, by over-relaxing the fibres. A circumſtance which 
q have ſeveral times obſerved, more particularly in patients, 
whoſe diſeaſes were owing to a fault in the nervous fluid, 
This diſeaſe never is acute, is often tedious, and in old people 
amoſt incurable; and the patient for the moſt part drags a 
miſerable lile. For the vigour of his mind together with his me- 
mory are loſt, or vaſtly impaired ; he totters and ſhakes, and 
i become a diſmal 3 as if no longer a man, but an animal 
half dead, Mead 's Monta & Precepta. 

p \LUDAME'NTUM, chlamys, in antiquity, a garment worn 
in time of war by the principal men of Rome, eſpecially the 
general, who were called for that reaſon paludati; the ſoldiers, 
taving only ſhort coats, called a ſagum, were denominated ſa- 

The Paludamentum was open on the ſides, coming down no 
lower than the navel, and had ſhort ſleeves. It was either of a 
white purple or red colour, and ſometimes black, — 

PALY, or fale, in heraldry : When an eſcutcheon is divided 
into b, 8, or 10 diviſions pale-wiſe, that is, by perpendicular 
lines from the top to the bottom, it is blazoned Paly of 6, 8, 

©, pieces. 

- A number be odd, then the field is firſt named, and the 
number of pales ſpecihed. 

The ſame is to be underſtood of barry and bendy. a 

Paty bench, when a coat is divided both pale and bend-wiſe. In 
Paly bendy, the field is divided by perpendicular lines, and then 
{un by diagonals croſſing the ſormer from the dexter ſide to 
the finifter. Sce flate XLVIII. fig. 8. 

PAMPINIFO*RME Corpus, or corpus varicaſum — 2 
or corpus ppramidate, in anatomy, denotes the veins and arte- 
ics of the teſticles included in a common coat, which arc 
culed and knotty, reſembling the tendrils of a vine. 

PANACE/A “*, an univerſal medicine for all diſeaſes. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from x, the neuter gender of 

Tac, all, and rt, ro Cure, 

The accurate Bocrhaave overturns the notion of panacea's, 
and ſhews, from the different cauſes, natures, effects, &c. of 
tiſcaſes, that ſeveral may be cured by one medicine, but all 
by none. He obſerves that the moſt univerſal remedies known 
re water, fire, mercury, and opium; and adds that by theſe, 
cxttioully diſguiſed, ſome have acquired the reputation of uni- 
verfal phyſicians. | 

PANACEA, panaces, panax, all-heal, in botany, denotes ſeveral 

ants, by reaſon of the virtues aſcribed to them. 

There are three famous in antiquity, the Heraclean, Aſclepian, 

2nd Chironian, ſo called from their inventors Hercules, Aſcle- 

bia, and Chiron. The Heraclea, or true all-heal of Hercules, 

'5 that from whoſe root and ſtem the gum opopanax is drawn 

by inciſion. The Aſclepian is a kind of ferula; and the Chi- 

tonian is, according to ſome, a kind of helianthemum, accord- 

a to Bradley, dorea, woundwort. 

XNA Dax, panata, panatella, in phyſie, bread boiled in water 

tothe conſiſtence of a pulp, preſcribed to ſick people of a weak 

Uzeltion, It is ſometimes made thin for a drink. 


The word is derived from the Latin paris, bread. 


PNARIS, panaritium, parmychia, in ſurgery, a whitloe, being 
an intenſe corroding pain which affects the phalanges, and 

tpecially the ends of the fingers, and which is attended with 

N pulſation and preternatural heat. See PARONY- 
lA, 


ANATHEN/#A, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated at Athens, 
® honour of Minerva, whom the Greeks called Athena. 
ita; firſt inftituted by Erichthonius or Orpheus, and called 
a, but afterwards renewed and amplifed by Theſeus, 
men he had united into one city the whole Athenian Nation, 
called Hasan - Some are of opinion that it was much 
te lame with the Quinquatria, whence it is uſual to call it by 
wir name in Latin. At the firſt it continued only one day, 
Mt afterwards Was prolonged ſeveral days, and celebrated 
Witt Steater preparations, and magnificence than was uſual in 
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rei: . 
2 Fi muve umes. | 
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PANCAYRPUS “, in antiquity, a fort of ſpectacle, which the 


Roman emperors frequently exhibited to the people. 

The word is Greek, and derived from xd, 
all, and zap, fruit. 

It was a kind of chace, wherein hares, deer, bullocks, &c. were 

let looſe in the circus, and abandoned to all who were diſpoſed 

to ſhare in the pleaſure of the hunt, who purſued, ſhot, and 

killed all they could lay hold of. 

Salmaſius takes the Pancarpus to have been a combat wherein 

robuſt people, hired for that purpoſe, ſought with wild beaſts. 

» panchre/tos, in medicine, a remedy good for 


the neuter of vag, 


all diſtempers, 
The word is Greek, and derived from ad-, all, and x;no4G, uſe- 


*% 
vis 


PANCHY/MAGOGUE *, panchymagegum, in pharmacy, is 


the name of ſome cathartic extracts, which have the reputation 
of purging off all kinds of humors, being a compoſition of all 
kinds of purgatives. The moſt celebrated are thoſe of Crollius 
and Hartman. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from x, the neuter, of ag, 
all. yy, humor, and ay, to draw off, 


PANCRA'TIUM *, in antiquity, a kind of intermixed exer- 


ciſe, conſiſting of wreſtling and boxing. 


The word is Greek, and derived from nas, all, and xpariw, to 
overcome. 


PANCREAS *, in anatomy, is a long flat gland, of that kind 


which anatomiſts call conglomerate, ſituated under the ſtomach 
between the liver and ſpleen; its hgure reſembles that of a dog's 
tongue, and is divided into two ſides, one ſuperior, the other 
inferior ; two edges, one arterior, the other poſterior ; and two 
extremities, one large which repreſents the baſis of a tongue, 
and one ſmall and a little rounded like the point of a tongue, 


Ihe word is Greek, and derived from 74, all, and x;#a5, fleſh, 


The Pancreas is ſituated tranſverſely under the ſtomach in 
the duplicature of the poſterior pertion of the meſocolon. The 
large extremity is connected to the firſt incurvation of the 
duodenum, and from thence it paſſes beſore the reſt of that 
inteſtine, all the way to its laſt incurvation ; ſo that a great 
part of the duodenum lies between the Pancreas and the 
vertebræ of the back. The ſmall extremity is fixed to the 
omentum, near the ſpleen. 

The Pancreas is compoſed of a great number of ſoſt glandu- 
lar molecules, combined in ſuch à manner as to exhibit the 
appcarance of one uniform maſs on the outſide, the convexitics 
more or leſs flatted. When theſe molecules are ſeparated a 
little from each other, we find, along the middle of the breadth 
of the Pancreas, a particular duct in which ſeveral ſmaller 
ducts terminate laterally, on each fide, like ſmall branches in a 
ſtem. 

This canal, named ductus pancreaticus, or ductus Virtſungi, 
from the diſcoverer of it in the human body, is very thin, white, 
and almoſt tranſparent ; and the extremity of the trunk opens 
commonly into the extremity of the ductus choledochus. From 
whence it diminiſhes gradually, and terminates in a point 
next the ſpleen. The ſmall lateral branches are likewiſe pretty 
large near the trunk, and very ſmall towards the edges of the 
Pancreas, all of them lying in the fame plane, like the bran- 
ches of the common filix or fern. 

The pancreatic duct is ſometimes double in man, one dyin 
above the other. It is not always of an equal length, and 
ſometimes runs in a winding courſe, but always in the ſame 
plane; and it is nearer the 13 than the upper ſide of the 
Panercas. It pierces the coats of the duodenum, and opens in- 
to the ductus cholidochus, commonly a little above the pro- 
minent point of the orifice of the canal; and ſometimes it 
opens immediately into the duodenum. 

In man Iobſerved, that, where the great extremity of the Pan- 
creas is connected to the curvature of the duodenum, it ſends 
out an elongation, which adheres very cloſely to the follow- 
ing portion of the inteſtine ; and, upon A carcful examination, 
I found a particular pancreatic duct ramited like the large one, 
which ran towards and interſecte his great duct into the 
extremity of which it opened, after haviug perforated the duo- 
denum. This portion I term Pancreas minus, and it ſome- 
times opens ſeparately into the duodenum, in which we like- 
wiſe obſerve ſeveral ſmall holes round the ductus choledochus, 
which anſwer to the Pancreas. 

The arteries of the Pancreas come from the pylorica duode- 
nalis, and principally from the ſplenica, which adheres very 
cloſely to the whole lower ſide of the Pancreas near the poſte- 


rior edge ; and it ſends off in its paſſage a great many rami- 


ſications, named arteriæ pancreaticæ, which go off from each 
fide more or leſs tranſverſely. It receives alſo ſome ramifica- 
tions from the gaſtrica major, and meſerterica ſuperior, 

The pancreatic veins are branches of the ſplenica, one of the 
principal branches of the vena porta: major, or ventralis, This 
vena ſplenica runs likewiſe along the lower {ide of the Pan- 
creas near the edge, in a ſhallow Gepreſcon, formed in the 
ſubſtance of the gland. Theſe veins anſwer to the arteries oi 
the ſame name, and there are likewiſe other ſmall veins, cor- 
reſponding to the {mall arteries, winch ate rue of the 
great meſaraica, &c. 
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' PANCREA'TIC Juice, is an almoſt inſipid juice, or but gently 


PaxxNEl, in maſonry, one of the faces of a hewn ſtone. 


PAN 


The nerves of the Pancreas come partly from the plexus he- 
paticus, partly from the plexus ſplenicus, and partly from 
the plexus . meſentericus ſuperior z and it likewiſe receives 
ſome from the flat ganglion, or plexiform intertexture, ſpo- 
ken to under the article Nervus, and mentioned by the name 
of the tranſverſe rope. 

The Pancreatic duct is not only double in ſome ſubjects, as 
has been ſaid, but the collateral branches have communications 
in ſorm of iſlands, in ſeveral places within the body of the 
Pancreas. See LIVER. inflow. 


ſaline, limpid, continually ſecreted from the blood in large 
quantities, by the motion, preſſure, warmth, and contiguity 
of the heart; but is moſt copiouſly diſcharged, when, during 
digeſtion, the ſtomach is turgid, and prepared in the pancreas. 
PA/NDECTS, pandee, in the civil law, the digeſt made by 
uſtinian's order. See DIGEST. 
PANDICULA'TION, pandiculatio, ſtretching in general, is a 
violent and extenſive motion of the ſolids, uſually accom- 
anying yawning. 
Ic hos e denotes a reſtleſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſi- 
neſs, which uſually accompany the cold fit of an intermitting 
fever. 
PAN DURA *, pandrrer, a muſical inſtrument uſed among 
the ancients, reſembling the lute, 

*The word, according to ſome, is Greck, formed of Tz», 
all, and 3, gilt: Others derive it frbm Pandorus; and 
others from pan, whom they reſpectively ſuppoſe the inven- 
tors thereof. | | 

It has the ſame number of ſtrings as the lute, but they are of 
braſs; its frets are of copper, like thoſe of the ciſtre; its 
back flat like that of the guittarre, and the rims of its tables 
and ribs are cut in ſemi-circles. 

PANEGY*RIC *, panezyris, panegyricus, an oration in praiſe 
of ſome extraordinary perſon, or virtue. 

Abe word is Greek Tay vg and formed of Tas, all, and 
Gyvx, an aſſembly, becauſe, anciently held by the Greeks at 
the public games, feaſts, fairs, or religious meetings. 

It is reckoned among the demonſtrative kinds of oration. 
There are two methods, according to F. de Colonia, obſerved 
in panegyrics; namely, the artificial, where every thing is re- 


duced to certain heads ; the other natural, wherein the order 


of hiffory is obſerved : And this ſeries he divides into three 
periode; the ſ-ace before the perſon's birth, that wherein he 
lived, and, if he be dead, that which followeth his death. 

PANEL, © panella, funellum, in law, denotes a ſchedule, or 
page; it more commonly ſignifies a roll, containing the 
names of ſuch jurors as the ſheriff returns to paſs upon a trial: 
Hence the empanclling of a jury; and it is alſo called the 
panel of aſſize, panellum aſſiſæ. 

PANIC x, panic fear, denotes any ill grounded kind of fear. 

* "The word is derived from Pan, who, in the wars with the 
Titans, had, by a tratag.m, ſtruck ſuch a terror into them 
that they were defeated 

PA/NNAGE, pannagitm liberum, a liberty for the running of 
ſwine in certain foreſts and woods. 

PA'NINNEL, panel, in joinery, &c. a ſquare piece of wood, 
ſometimes carved, that is grooved in a larger piece between 
two upri-ht pieces and two crofs pieces. 

Hence Pannels, or panes of glaſs, are pieces of glaſs of various 
figures. 


PANNELS of a ſaddle, two cuſhions full of hair, &c. one on each 
de, next the horſe's back, to prevent the bow from hurting 
him. | 

PANNTCULUS *, in anatomy, denotes a membrane. 

* 'The word is Latin, being a diminutive of annuus, cloth. 

PAxNICULUS adipeſus, in anatomy, the ſame with ADIPOSA 
Aembrana ; which fee. 

PAN NIculus carne, in anatomy, a fleſhy membrane, being 
the fourth integument of the body, after the epidermis, cutis, 
and adipoſus. 
Immediately under the fat lies the Panniculus carnoſus, which 

conſiſts of a double membrane, the upper of which makes the 
membrana adipoſa; the under, which is alſo called mem- 
brana muſculorum communis, or muſculoſa, is in ſome places 
interwoven with pretty thick muſcular fibres, which are ſup- 
poſed to contract and corrugate the ſæin; though this action 
of it is vitible no where in any human body, except on the 
forchcad, or, in ſome, the whole fcalp. It is ſpread all over 
the body, but very uncqually in point of thickneſs ; and has 
its arteries, Veins, and nerves, from thoſe of the ſubjacent 
Yarts, 


The particular uſe of it is to ſupport, and be, as it were, a 


baſis to the globules of fat, It ſerves in general, as all other 
membranes do, to wrap, defend, and connect their parts to- 
gether. Is different names, taken either from the ſtructure, 


or iituation, have occaſtoned ſome to multiply it, though 
through miſtake only. 
But Winllov denies the exiſtence of the Panniculus carnoſus. 


hefides the cuticula, cutis, and membrana adipoſa, the an- 


cients, favs he, reckoned two others, the Panniculus carnoſus, 


1 


and membrana communis muſculorum. 


PAP 


The Panniculus carnoſus is found in quadrupeds 
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conſtituted different ſorts of 1 aper. As the p.. 
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men, whoſe cutaneous muſcles are in a very ſmal 1 - 
and moſt of them of a very ſmall extent, except numbe, 0 
I call muſculus cutaneus in particular; but even * Which b 
cannot in any tolerable ſenſe be reckoned a co chat Mule}, 4 
ment. 5 TR inte 0 
There is no common membrane of the muſcles which, x 
the body like an integument, it being no more th * cover, bs 
expanſions of the membranes of ſome muſcles = 8 * 
tic expanſions from other muſcles. > © Pottenyy, " 
The elongations of the lamina of the membrana aa; „ 
cellularis, may alſo have given riſe to this miſtake Pola, . * 
in ſuch places, where this membrane is cloſely ws elpeciall * 
proper membrane of the muſcles. inſno. ied to the 10 
PA'NNUS, beſides the common ſignification, which ; - 
cloth, it denotes, in phyſic, a diſorder of the ec > "ul A 
or mark on the ſkin, | eyes Or ſu f 
The Pannus is an excreſcence ariſing on the adnata jos 
junctiva, leſs membranous than the unguis, and 1. fon Con. * 
a web, which it is popularly called. "*mbling 1 
A chief difference is that, in the unguis, the membrangy bo 
creſcence only covers part of the eye, whereas in the " Vis be 
it entirely covers it. m * 
Its cure is much the ſame with that of the ophthalmig . 
PANTALO'ON, in antiquity, denoted breeches and Try = 
all of a piece. oCking _ 
PANTALOON, denotes a buffoon on the ſtage, &c. wy 7 
forms groteſque dances, and ſhews other extravagant a J gs 
and it is alſo applied to the dreſs theſe buffoons 4 = A) 
PANTHEFA, in antiquity, denotes ſingle ſtatues hm, * 
of the ſymbols of ſeveral different divinities combined my * 
PANTHEON x, in architecture, a church of a circul; —_ W 
dedicated to all the gods. 5 * 
The word is Greek, and formed of 72, all, and b, Cod to! 
The Pantheon of ancient Rome, built by Agrippa in 1 Gr 
third conſulate, and dedicated to Jupiter ultor, was the mol . 
famous, and that from which all the reſt borrowed der an 
name. = app 
It is now a church, dedicated by the pope to the virpin 209 be! 
all the martyrs, and called notre dame della rotunda. [+ U ** 
but one door, and one window, receiving all its light fg for 
the top of the doom. EY * 
In the Eſcurial is a chapel, called Pantheon, of marble :n4 wri 
jaſper inlaid; the whole inſide is of black marble, excerin, _ 
the luthern, and ſome ornaments of jaſper and red marble. ww 
PAPER“, a thin leaf, artificially made of ſome vegetable ſch. * 
ſtance that which is to write upon with ink being chicly| 1nd 
white, | wril 
* The word is derived from the Greek T«Tv;S, papyrus, te ton 
name of an Egyptian, &c. plant, on which the ancients uid of © 
to write. Prid 
The materials on which mankind, in different ages and cour-l Joh 
tries, have contrived to write their ſentiments, have ben! Cate 
various, as on ſtones, bricks, the leaves of flowers, and trees, A. 
the rinds or barks ; alſo, tables of wood, wax, and ivory; tol Coct 
which may be added plates of lead, linen rolls, Kc. al the 
length the Egyptian papyrus. was invented; then parchment bein 
cotton Paper ; and, laſtly, the common or linen Paper, tain 
There are few ſorts of plants but have been uſed for Paper Thi 
and books; and hence the ſeveral terms, biblus, codex, lber dpa 
folium, tabula, tillura, philyra, ſcheda, &c. which expres the wie 
ſeveral parts on which they have been written; and thong tde 1 
in Europe, all theſe diſappeared upon the introduction ot - per- 
pyrus and parchment; yet {till the uſe of divers of them d- uh 
tain to this day in ſome other countries. Fard 
Paper, with regard to the manner of making, and the nu Ceſc 
terials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds, Egy- with 
tion, European, and Chineſe Paper; there is, alio, mention 2 hit 
made of cotton Paper, bark Paper, and aſbeſtine or wcony I. 
buſtible P. per. ; Thi 
Egyptian PAPER, that which was principally uſed among tie 80 
ancients, made of the ruſh papyrus or biblus, growing ch 27 and 
about the banks of the Nile, though it was alſo found Eng 
India; and we are aſſured by Guilandinus, that he . n now 
Chaldæa, at the confluence of the Tygris and Euphrass port 
large fens, wherein he plucked a papyrus, differing in nu hope 
from that of the Nile, Strabo likewiſe ſpeaks of a tort 0: 75 Cot 
pyrus growing in Italy; but we do not find that it was © 0E. 
uſed for making Paper. | | 11 | 
Beſides Paper they make ſails, ropes, and other naval rsa to tt 
as alſo mats, blankets, clothes, and even ſhips of ihe d ches 
the papyrus. 3 bot 
The origin of the art of making Paper of the papyrus s = . 
obſcure : No doubt it was firſt diſcovered in Egypt. 4 ie! 
Manner of making the Egyptian PAPER, They vegan u 2 
ing off the two extremes of the papyrus, name), U cut! 
and root, as of no uſe in this manufacture; the 197% 1 0; 
ſtem they lit, lengthwiſe, into two equal parts, and ron 5 * 5 
of theſe they ſtripped the thin ſcaly pellicles whereo! drama | * 
with the point of a needle, or penkniſe: The inne? } a bs 
thoſe pellicles were looked on as the beſt, and a - _ 
the rind, the worſt: They were accordingly kept 2P2** * p K 


PAP 


aken off, they extended them on a table; then two, or more 


"i them were laid over each other tranſverſely, ſo as that the 
. by the muddy waters of the Nile, or, where the waters 
Fe ile were not to be had, with a paſte made of the fineſt 
wheat - flour, mixed with hot water and a fprinkling of 
. The pellicles being next preſſed to get out the 
vio dried, and, laſtly, flatted and ſmoothed by beat- 
— with a mallet, conſtituted Paper; which they ſome- 
ing iſhed further, by rubbing it with a hemiſphere of 
times poliſhe: » 8 P 0 
luſs or the like. ; © "he a8 ur 

„ PapERy was only the inner whitiſh rind incloſed between 
bark and the wood of divers trees, as the maple, plane, 
beech and elm; but eſpecially the tilia, philyra, or linden- 
dee, which was that moſtly uſed for this purpoſe. On this, 
a-inned off, flatted, and dried, the ancients wrote books, ſeveral 
of which are ſtill extant. 

2 Payer, charta bombycina, ſo called from B:43:2, which 
"cently ſignified ilk, though, afterwards it came to ſignify 
cotton, is a fort of Paper which has been in uſe upwards of 
boo years: What is more, cotton Paper appears to have 
deen very common at that time, and, conſequently, muſt have 
deen invented long before. In the French king's library are 
manuſcripts on this Paper, which appear to be of the 10th 
century. Be this as it will, from the 12th century, cotton 
manuſcripts are more frequent than parchment ones. 

Iuumlalible PAPER, is made of the lapis aſbeſtos, or linum 
um, which will bear burning without being injured. See 
AMIANTUS, and Phil. "Tran. N 166, p. 824. 

[ine or European PAPER, is chiefly made of linen or hempen 
"os, beaten to a pulp with large hammers, &c. 

When or by whom linen Paper was invented is not known, 
+; Polydore Virgil confeſles. Scaliger aſcribes the invention 
to the Germans, Mlaffei to the Italians others to ſome refuge 
Grecks at Baſil, who took the hint from the manner of mak- 
ng cotton Paper in their own country; and Conringius thinks 
we received it from the Arabs. Be this as it will, linen Paper 
appears to have been firſt introduced among us towards the 
beginning of the 14th century, which agrees with the obſer- 
rations of Count Maffei, who found no marks of its uſe be- 
fre the year 1300. Some indeed go much farther back, and 
take the libri linte!, mentioned by Livy, and other Roman 
writers, to have been written on linen Paper ; but this notion 
has been ſufficiently refuted, Others make the invention 
more modern. than it really is, dating its origin about 300 
vears ago; but Mabillon ſhews the contrary, from many 
manuſcripts about 400 years old, written on linen Paper; 
and Balbinus produces divers inſtances of ſuch manuſcripts 
written before the year 1340. Add to this, that, in the Cot- 
ton library, there are writings on Paper, in the times of moſt 
of our kings and queens, as high as the year 1335; and Dr. 
Prideaux aſſures us, he has ſeen a regiſtration of ſome acts of 
John Crandon, Prior of Ely, made on Paper, which bears 
date in the 14th year of king Edward the ſecond, that is, 
A. D. 1320. The invention, according to that learned 
doctor, ſeems to have been brought from the Eaſt, moſt of 
the old manuſcripts in the Arabic and Oriental languages 
being written on this ſort of Paper, ſome of which are cer- 
tainly much older than any of the dates above-mentioned, 
This author thinks it moſt probable, that the Saracens of 
Spain firſt brought it out of the Eaſt into that country, from 
whence it was propagated through the reſt of Europe. As to 
the time of its being introduced in England, we read of a Pa- 
per-mill erected at Dartford, as early as the year 1588, which 
vas probably the firſt, and is celebrated by Thomas Church- 


. 


12d, a noted poet of that age, in a work in verſe, intitled, A 
(ſcription and diſcourſe of Paper, and the benefits it brings; 
with the ſetting forth of a Paper-mill, built near Dartford by 
2 hich German, called M. Spillman, jeweller to the queen; 
London, 1588, 4to. 

This manufacture is not now peculiar to the Dutch, having 
cot footing in moſt parts of Europe; but France, Holland, 


made right angles: In this ſtate they were glued to- 


—_— -. 
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wooden hammers for pounding the rags in the mortars, 


þ * the rags are beaten to a certain degree, called the firit 
uff, the pulp is removed into boxes, where it is left to me!- 


low about a week; then it is put into a clean mortar, pound- 


ed afreſh, and then removed into reſles or boxes as before 
in which ſtate it is called the ſecond ſtuff. The mass being 
beat a third time, till it reſembles flour and water without any 
lumps, it is thereby titted by the pit mortar, where it is per- 
fectly diſſolved, and is then carried to the vat to be fort 


; (ormcod 

into Paper. 

— lately, inſtead of pounding the rags to a pulp win large 
ammers, as above, they make ute of engines, which per- 


form the work in much leſs time. Theſe e: gin confitt of 
a round ſolid piece of wood, into which are faftcned ſeveral 
long picces of ſtcel ground very ſharp. This is placed in a 
large trough with the rags, and a ſufficient quantity of water, 
At the bottom of the trough is a plate with ſteel bars, ground 
ſharp, like the former. The engine, being carricd round 
with a prodigious velocity, reduces the rags to a pulp in a very 
ſhort time. It muſt be obſerved, that the motion of the 
engine cauſes the water in the trough to circulate, and by that 
means conſtantly returns the ſtuff to the engine. The trough 
is conſtantly fed with clean water at one end, while the dirty 
water from the rags is carried off at the other, throuch a hole 
defended with wire gratings, in order to hinder any of the 
pulp from going off with the dirty water, 

When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as above, it is carried 
to the vat, and mixed with a proper quantity of water, which 
they call priming the vat. The vat is rightly primed, when 
the liquor has ſuch a proportion of the pulp, as that the mould 
dipped into it will juſt take up enough to make a ſheet of Pa- 
per of the thickneſs required-—'The mould is a ſquare ſieve, 
about one inch deep, having a braſs wire bottom, reſling on 
ticks to prevent its bagging, and keep it exactly horizontal, 
This mould the maker dips into the liquor, and gives it a 
hake, as he takes it out, to clear the water from the pulp. 
He then flides it along a groove to the coucher, who turns 
the ſheet, Jays it on a felt, and returns the mould to the 
maker, who by this time has prepared a ſecond ſheet in 
another mould; and thus they proceed, laying alternately a 
ſect and a felt till they have made fix quires of Paper, which 
is called a poſt. This quantity is then put under a preſs, and 
by the ſtrength of five or ſix men all the water is preſicd 
from it; aſter which it is ſeparated from the felts, laid re- 
gularly one ſheet upon another, and, having undergone a 
ſecond prefling, is hung up to dry, When ſufficiently dried, 
it is taken off the lines, rubbed ſmooth with the hands, and 
laid by till ſized, which is the next operation. For this they 
chuſe a fine temperate day, and, having boiled a proper quan- 
tity of clean parchment, or vellum ſhavings, till they come to 
a ftize, they prepare a fine cloth, on which they ſtrew a due 
proportion of white vitriol and roch allum finely powdered, 
and ftrain the ſize through it into a large tub, wherein they 
dip as much Paper at once as they can conveniently hold, and 
with a quick motion give every ſheet its ſhare of the ſize, 
which muſt he as hot as the hand can well bear it. After 
this it is preſſed, hung up ſheet by ſheet to dry, and then, 
being ſorted, is told into quires, which are folded, prefled very 
hard, and ſo tied up in reams, or bundles, for ſalc. 


PAPERS are of various kinds: With regard to colours, they may 


be divided into white, brown, blue, &c. With regard to 
quality, into fine, ſecond, baſtard, ſuper-fine, &c. With re- 
gard to uſe, into writing, printing, preſſing, cap, cartridge, 
copy, Chancery, poſt, &c. With regard to dimenſions, into 
demy, medium, crown, fools-cap, pot, royal, ſupcr-royal, 
imperial, elephant, atlas, &c. With regard to country, into 
Germany, Lombardy, Rochel, Genoa, Holland, England, 
&c. 

We have alſo printed Paper to hang rooms with, ſtamped Pa- 
per to write obligations, deeds, and contracts up n; ruled Pa- 
per for books of accounts, &c. Lo Which may ve added cut 
and gilt Paper for letters, &c. 


* 
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nd Genoa are places where it has beſt ſucceeded. The | Blue ParrR is uſed for ſugar-loaves, and wrapping up linen, 
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now almoR rival the Dutch in making Paper, ſo that we im- Blatting Part, is Paper not fized, and in Which ink rea- 


hit we ſhall ſoon make as good Paper at home, as any part 
Europe can produce. 

of making linen Pa PER. The linen rags, being carried 
to the mill, are firſt ſorted, then waſhed very clean in pun- 
cheons, whoſe ſides are grated with ſtrong wires, and the 
bottoms bored full of holes. After this they are fermented, 
tab is, laid in ſquare heaps, cloſe covered with ſacking till 
den ſweat and rot, which is commonly done in four or five 
cas. When duly fermented, they are twiſted into handfuls, 


4+ / 
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ſinks: It is uſed in books of accounts, &. in lieu of tand, 

to prevent blotting. It is alſo uſed by apothecarics for fil- 


| tring. 
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Cut mall, and thrown into oval mortars, made of well ſcaſon- 
& 0ak, about half a yard deep, with an iron plate at bottom, 


a inch thick, eight inches broad, and thirty long. In the 


+5 Fl. > g . 2 : | 
mice 15 a waſhing-block, with five holes in it, and a piece 
of hair- ſieve faſtened on the inſide, ſo that nothing can paſs 
dat except dirty water. Theſe mortars are continually ſupplied 


Fit water by little troughs ſrom a ciſtern filled by buckets 
ned to the floats of the great wheel, which raiſes the 


IS. is „ . . 
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either brown, blue, or biſterd. 
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Bifterd PAPER, is white Paper waſhed over v ith a ſponge dipped 


in ſoot-water. Its uſe is to ſave the labour of the crayon, "1 
: FFC 
places which: arc to be ſhadowed the tame depth With 


teint of this Paper: For light places they arc mave will 
chalk, 3 
' Marbled PAPER, a fort of Paper painted with divers colours, 
which is made by applying a ſheet on the ſurface of a liquor, 
wherein colours, diluted with oil, or ox's gall, arc | (pended. 
The manner of making marbled PAPER. —T hey mt Pro de a 
trough, either of lead or wood, wc 1] joined and pit he, 0! 
the ſhave and dimenſions of the Paper to be maroot, arg 
about four fingers deep, which 15 to Contain the liquor ufed in 


-_._—_. cs 


« 1 Fw EF 91 91 3 5 
of guin tragacanth, four e 


* This liquer is me acerating a qua 
the operation. This liquor is mace mag dug 
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PAP 


to be ſtirred from time to time, and freſh water daily added, 
till it be of a conſiſtence ſomewhat thinner than oil, and then 
it is ſtrained into the trough for uſe. The colours to be ap- 
plied on the ſurface of the liquor (which are _—_ blue, red, 
reen, and yellow) being prepared of proper ingredients, there 
is added to them a little ox or fiſh gall; and, if the colours, 
when ſprinkled on the liquor, do not dilate themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently, more gall muſt be added; but, if they ſpread too 
much, the fault muſt be corrected by adding more of the 
colour. 
The colours being ranged in gallipots on the table, where the 
trough is placed, they begin by dipping a bruſh of hogs-hair 
into the colour, commonly the blue firſt, and ſprinkling it on 
the ſurface of the liquor ; then the red is applied in the ſame 
manner, but with another bruſh ; afterwards the yellow, and 
afterwards the green. 
When all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, they uſe 
a pointed ſtick, which being drawn with addreſs, from one 
ſide of the trough to the other, ſtirs up the a and fluc- 
tuating colours; aſter which the draw a comb over the ſur- 
face ot the liquor, permitting only the teeth to enter; and 
this, being performed with a gentle and uniform motion, 
makes thoſe clouds and undulations on which the beauty of 
the Paper very much depends. 
The colours lying in this poſture, the operator applies on 
them a ſheet of white paper, previouſly moiſtened, which re- 
quires a dexterity only attainable by practice, the ſurface of 
the liquor and Paper being to meet equally in all its parts ; 
which done, before the colours have time to ſoak through, he 
lifes it up nimbly, and ſpreads it on a board, where having 
lain a while, it is hung upon a line to dry, and is then polith- 
ed with a marble ſtone or knob of ivory. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the ſprinkling of the colours is to be 
renewed, and the other operations to be performed with the 
ſtick and comb, at every application of a freſh ſheet of Paper, 
becauſe each ſheet takes off all the colours from the] quor. 

Chineſe PAPER is of various kinds; ſome made of the 1inds or 
barks of trees, eipecially the mulberry-tree and elm, but 
chiefly of the bambus and cotton- tree. In fact, almoſt each 
province has it ſeveral Paper. 

"The preparation of Papers, made of the barks of trees, may be 
exemplitied in the inſtance of that of the bambũ, which is a 
tree of the cane or reed kind, 

'The ſecond ſkin of the bark, which is ſoft and white, is or- 
dinarily made uſe of tor Paper; this is beat in fair water to a 
pulp, which they take up in large moulds, ſo that ſome ſheets 
are above twelve feet in length. They are completed by dip- 
ping them ſheet by ſheet in alum- water, which ſerves inſtead 
of the ſize among us, and not only hinders the Paper from 
imbibing the ink, but makes it look as if varniſhed over. 

This Paper is white, ſoft, and cloſe, without the leaſt rough- 
ncſs ; though it crack more eaſily than European Paper: Add 
that it is more apt to take moiſture, the duſt ſticks to it, 
and the worms ſoon get into it; to prevent which laſt incon- 
venicnce, they are obliged often to beat their books and ex- 
poſe them to the ſun. Beſides this, its thinneſs makes it liable 
to be ſoon worn out. | 

PAPER-17:1}, a mill for making Paper. Sce Linen PAPER, 

PaPER-Office, in the palace of Whitehall, is where all the pub- 
lic writings, matters of ſtate and council, proclamations, 
letters, intelligences, negociations abroad, and generally al] 
diſpatches that paſs through the offices of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, are lodged by way ot library. 

PAPER Portraits and Piddures. One Eliz. Pyberg, who lived at 
the Hague in 1699, cut in Paper, not only towns, but faces, 
to an extreme likeneſs. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 286. 

PaPERs, denote writings, eſpecially thoſe relating to an eſtate, 
as alſo books of accounts, invoices, orders, deeds, bonds, 
charters, &c. They alſo denote manuſcripts, but more par- 
ticularly, of late years, they are uſed for gazettes and news- 
Papers. 

PAPER, among bankers, &c, denotes bills of exchange, bank 
and promiſſory notes, &c. 

PAPILLA, nipple, in anatomy, a prominence arifing from the 
middle of the breaſt. See BREAST. 

PAPILL & fyramidales, in anatomy, little eminences ariſing from 
the ſubcutancous nerves. 

In the ſkin there is an infinite number of Papillæ py- 
ramidales. They are the ends of all the nerves of the ſkin, 
each of which are incloſed in two or three covers of a pyra- 
midal figure, and theſe covers are each above another. They 
may be eatily ſeen and ſeparated in the ſkin of an elephant, 
and in the ſkin of the feet of ſeveral other animals. X-“ 
Anatomy. 

PAPILLA of the tongue, in anatomy, little eminences of the 
tongue, fo called from their reſemblance to thoſe of the brea 
PAPILLE, or caruncule papillares, in anatomy, are bundles of 
little urinary pipes, joined together in the inner ſubſtance of 

the kidnies. Sce KIDNIES. 

PAPILLARY, pabillaris, in anatomy, a tunic or membrane 
of the tongue. See TONGUE. 

PAPILLARY Proceſſes, tremities of the olfactory nerves 
inſerted into the mucous mbrane of the noſe. See NOSE. 


PADILIONA'CEOQUS, in botany, is applied to the flowers of 


ſome plants, as reſembling a papilio or butterf 
diſplayed, ſuch as peaſe, beans, vetches, ry 
PA*PPUS, in botany, that ſoft light down, which 


PAR 


* with its Wing; 


Gy ow 2 — 1 as thiſtles, dandelion, &c. an a — of bee 
10ys p ſo in the air, as to be blown an mich 
with the wind. Where abo. the 
This diſtinguiſhes a ſpecies of plants which henc = 
minated pappoſæ or pappiferæ, pappoſe or rappen eng. 5 
PAR, in commerce, an equality between the may; 2 ; : 
. , anies of a; any 
rent countries. The Par differs from the courſe of Ute Th 
in this, that the Par of exchange ſhews what p 2 ande 8 
ſhould allow in exchange, which is certain and f 18 — 
intrinſic values of the ſeveral ſpeci Xed, by the * 
pecies to be exchanged: l.. but 
courſe ſhews what they will allow, which is uncerta:. but th ſhe 
times more, and ſometimes leſs. "TAN, ſome, ” 
We are charged with a t error, in ſuffering gy . tic 
bours to ſettle the Par of our exchanges far be] i neg. 12 
ſhould be: So that, for ſome years laſt paſt x 0 What i bef 
lings, and four-ninths of their groſs F lemif 37 Dutch ſchy. 

. . Iſh, are int 
with our pound ſterling ;' whereas it is demonſtrabi an 2 Fr de 
loſe between 4 and 7 per cent. by every ſuch exch G that w elli 
Sir Iſaac Newton on foreign Coins, ange. Ser T7 
The French crown, of 60 ſols, before the late din... i 
was equivalent to 54 pence, now 31 pence  fter}; mm, by 
land, to 100 deniers groſs of Holland, and to 1 * Eng. nd 
Cologne. See EXCHANGE. "NIGER T 

PAR vagum, in anatomy, the 8th pair of nerves. See NE RV (v2 
It is ſo called from its wide diſtribution througho dark oft 
parts of the body. Shout the ſever Alt 

PARABLE e, an allegorical inſtruction ſounded on f 4 
real or apparent in nature or hiſtory ; from which 3 1 
drawn, by comparing it with ſome other thin wh wag ＋ 
people are more immediately concerned. * Pro 

; : vert 

* The word is derived from the Greek r fag, to com fen ext! 

PARA*BOLA, in geometry, a figure ariſing from the (6; +: 
of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of jt a | bol 
From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only one p. * righ 
can be drawn; all the other ſections within thoſe a 1 2 
being ellipſes; and all without hyperbola's. 3 Ir, 
In every Parabola, the intercepted diameter, or that part « 1 
- _ yy 77 vertex and that ordinate which nin g 1 

ength, as 0 "Agar "+ 1 
a_ a ord A, &c. (plate XLVIII. fe. 9.) is called Th 
The plain or figure of every Parabola is proporticned by | = 
ordinates and abſciſſa's, as in the following theorem "Y _ 
As any one abſciſſa : is to the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate ::f - 
is any other abſciſſa : to the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate 1 _ 
That is, if vie ſuppoſe BS A to be a Parabola wherein Y > 
and S A, are abſciſia's, and 6 “, and B A B, ordinate l. N 
ly applied, it will be Sa: G ba::SA: OBA a..l - 

is de: fron 
S A:: JO: UBA, whereſocycr the points 4 A are u- 
ken, and ſo for any other abſciſſa, &c. | 1 
Theſe proportions being proved to be the common propeny 
of every Parabola, all that is farther required about tha: c. - 
on or figure, may from thence be eaſily deduced, 2 
Lo find the latus rectum, or right parameter of any Parzby!;, = 
The latus rectum of a Parabola hath the ſame ratio or pro- 21 
portion to any abſciſſa as its ſemi- ordinate, as the latus recur # bal 
of any cllipſis hath to its tranſverſe and conjugate diamncters, 1 To 
and may be found by this theorem. « | 
As any abſciſſa: is in proportion to its ſemi- ordinate:: { is J Ta 
that ſerni-ordinate : to the latus rectum. L For 
From the conſideration of theſe proportions, it will becay i» W tact 
conceive how to find the latus rectum geometrically, =O and 
Join the vertical point 8 (fig. 10.) of the axis, and either ex- the 
treme point of any ordinate, as B (or þ) with a right line, vr. | tact 
d B (or S % and biſſect that line, marking the point wherethe I the 
biſlecting line doth interſect or croſs the axis, as at E (or c) and will 
vith the radius SE (or S e) upon the point E (or 4) deſcribe Carte 
a circle ; then will the diſtance between the ordinate and int by 
point where the circle's periphery ct the axis, viz. AR (i four 
ar) be the true latus rectum requ.ci. Fer S A: B 4: 39 XL 
A: AR. And S4: a:: La: d. Therefore, AR SIL, Wa) 
and ar = L. ing 
From theſe proportions, to fiad the latus rectum, it wil de Ina 
caly to deduce and demonitrate the following theorem : De 
As the latus reftum : is to the ſum of any two ſemi- ordirate roo! 
: : ſo is the difference of thoſe No ſemi- ordinates: to the dae Urc 
rence of their abſciſſa's. f kar 
Suppoſe any right line drawn within the Parabola, as J D. (8. a C 
11.) parallel to its axis 8 A, then will that line (viz. 1) 0 * 
a diameter which will make ED ABT, DB=4> 5 
— 4 b, and DS S A- Sg. Then it will be L: ED or e 
DB: 4D, «nd 
This peculiar property of the Parabola was firſt publiſhe.. Diver 
anno 1684, by one Mir. 'Fhemas Baker, rector ot Bilbo, fre 
Nymton in Devonſhire, intituled, The geometrical kev, © Tas 
the gate of equations unlocked; wherein he hath ſhewes e AR 
geometrical COnitruc yon and {lution of all cubic and _—_ lr, 
dratic adfected equatioms by one general methog, With : 
calls a central rule, deduced from this peculiar property o 


Parabo!z. 
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To find the focus of any Parabola, 


The focus of uu Parabola is that point in its axis end 


«hich the latus rectum doth paſs. Therefore its diſtance from 
the vertex of the Parabola may be eaſily found, either by the 
s rectum itſelf, or by any other ordinate and its abſciſſa. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the point at F to be the focus, S (fig. * 
he vertex, the ordinate RF R = L the latus rectum, and b a 

wy other ordinate. Then will SF = L. 
* are two or three ways of drawing a Parabola inſtru- 
mentally at one motion; but becauſe thoſe inſtruments or 
achines are not only too perplexed for a learner to manage, 
* alſo a little ſubject to error, we have, therefore, choſen to 
new how that — = be drawn by a convenient number 
f points, viz. ordinates ound, either numerically or geome- 
trically) according to the data. . 
IF any ordinate and its abſciſſa are ary there may, by them, 
de ſound as many ordinates as you pleaſe to aſſign to take points 
in the Parabola's axis, and the curve of the Parabola may 
de drawn by the extreme points of thoſe ordinates, as the 
ipſis was. | 
4 Jatus rectum, and either any ordinate, or its abſciſſa, are 
ven, then an aſſigned number of ordinates may be found 
t. For SF = + L the latus rectum, and 1 L F R, 
aulit will be, as 8 F: is to F R:: So is any other abſciſ- 
{a (viz. 84, or S A, &c.) : to the ſquare of its ſemi- ordinate 
(in. O ba, or U B A) according to the common property 
of the Parabola. ; 
Al:hough any of theſe ways of finding the ordinates are eaſy 
enough, yet that way which — be deduced from the fol- 
lowing propoſition, will be found much more eaſy and ready 
in practice. 
44 The ſum of any abſciſſa and focal diſtance from the 
vertex, will be equal to the diſtance. from the focus to the 
extreme point of the ordinate which cuts off that abſciſſa. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe S (fig. 13.) to be the vertex of any Para- 
bela, the point F to be its focus, and A B any ſemi-ordinate 


richtly applied to its axis 8 A; then, wherever the point A is 
taken in the axis, ic will beSA+SF =F B; conſequent- 
u if S{= SF, it will be FA=FB. 
This propoſition being well underſtood, it will be very eaſily 
applied to practice, ſuppoſing the focal diſtance given, or a- 
ny other data by which it may be found. 
Thus, draw any right: line to repreſent the Parabola's axis, 
and from its vertical point, as at 8, ſet off the focal diſtance 
both upwards and downwards, viz. make Sf = SF, the 
ditance of the given focus from the vertex, as in the laſt 
{heme ; then by the propoſition it is evident, that, if never fo 
nany lines be drawn ordinately at right angles to the axis, 
the true diſtance between the nine Þ out of the Parabola, 
2nd any of thoſe lines, or ordinates, being meaſured or ſet off 
tom the focus F to the ſame line, or ordinate, it will aſſign 
the true point in that line through which the curve muſt paſs. 
That is, it will ſhew the true limits or length of the ordinate, 
2at B in the laſt ſcheme. 
Proceeding on in the very ſame manner from ordinate to or- 
Cinate, you may with great expedition and exactneſs find as 
many ordinates as may be thought convenient ; which, being 
all joined together with an even hand, will form the Para- 
bola required. 
To draw a tangent to any given point in the curve of a Pa- 
rabola. 
Tangents are very eaſily drawn to the curve of any Parabola: 
For ſuppoſing 8 (fig. 14.) to be its vertex, B the point of con- 
tact, viz, the point where the tangent muſt touch the curve, 
and the point where the tangent will interſect, or meet with, 
the Parabola's axis produced: Then, if, from the point of con- 
tact B, there be drawn the ſemi-ordinate BA at right angles to 
the axis $ A, whereſoever the point A falls in the axis, it 
wil de S P = SA. 
(g PARABOLA, is a curve of the ſecond order, expreſſed 
by the equation xy=a x3 +bx* +cx +4, containing 
four infinite legs, viz. two hyperbolic ones, MM, B m, (plate 
ALIX. Eg. 1.) (A E being the aſymptote) tending contrary 
wys, and two parabolic legs BN, MN joining them, be- 
nz the 66th ſpecies of lines of the third order, according to Sir 
laac Newton, called by him a trident, and is made uſe of by 
es Cartes, in the 3d Sao of his Geometry, for finding the 
of equations of fix dimenſions by its interſections with a 
ue, Its moſt fimple equation is xy = #3 + , and points 
trough which it is to paſs, may be eaſily found by means of 
common Parabola, whoſe abſciſs is a * + bx + c, and an 


bee 1 8 

yperbola whoſe abſciſs is — ; for y will be equal to the ſum 
N * 

| * ference of the correſpondent ordinates of this Parabola 

2 dyperbola. 

der piu » 2 0 

ON PARAROLA, a name given by Sir Ifaac Newton to 
Ante at lines of the third order, expreſſed by the equation 

D SAX pox + x +04. 

ANABOULAN * ; 3 ; 
u. ON ©, farabolanus, in antiquity, a fort of gladia- 

called alſo contector, 


= . 
The word is derived ſrom the Greek xd and £42, to throw, 
regard they threw themſelves on danger. 
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OLC Ceneid, a folid figure generated by th g rotation 
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of a parabola about its axis: Its ſolidity is ; of that of its 
circumſcribing cylinder. 

The circles conceived to be the elements of this figure are in 
arithmetical proportion decreaſing towards the vertex. 

A Parabolic conoid is to a cylinder of the ſame baſe and 
height, as 1 to 2, and to a cone of the ſame baſe and height, 
as 11 to 1. 

PARABOLIC Conoid, in gauging, is a caſk of the third variety, 

whoſe content may be found in the following manner : 
Let E GIBKH F (plate XXXIII. fg. 3.) repreſent a caſk 
formed by two equal Parabolic conoids. And ſince every Pa- 
rabolic conoid is equal to half a cylinder of the ſame baſe and 
altitude I Ny K, the area of the baſe G CH, multiplied by 
half the altitude C A, gives the content of the Parabolic co- 
noid : And the area of the baſeI B K, multiplied by half the 
altitude B A, gives the content ; therefore, if from the con- 
tent GIARH, you ſubtract the content of I A K, there 
will remain the content of the fruſtum GIK H. Whence 
we have the following rule for gauging a caſk of this variety: 
To the ſum and half ſum of the ſquare of the bung and head 
diameters, add % of the difference of the ſaid ſquares ; mul- 
tiply the ſum by the length within, = BD, and divide by 
1077.15 for ale, and by 882.354 for wine gallons. 

PARABOLIC Cuneus, a ſolid figure formed by multiplying all 
the D B's (plate XLIX. fig. 2.) into the D $'s; or, which 
amounts to the ſame, on the baſe A P B erect a priſm, whoſe 
altitude is AS; this will be a Parabolical cuneus, which of 
neceſſity will be equal to the Parabolical pyramidoid, as 
the component rectangles in one are ſeverally equal to all the 
component ſquares in the other. | 

PARABOLIC Pyramidoid, a ſolid figure generated by ſuppoſing 

all the ſquares of the ordinate applicates in the parabola ſo 
placed, as that the axis ſhall paſs through all the centers at 
right angles; in which caſe, the aggregate of the planes will 
form the Parabolic pyramidoid. 
The ſolidity hereof is had by multiplying the baſe by half 
the altitude; the reaſon of which is obvious; for the compo- 
nent planes being a ſeries of arithmetical proportionals begin- 
ning from o, their ſum. will be equal to the extremes multi- 
plied by half the number of terms. 

PARABOLIC 17 the area contained between any entire or- 
dinate as VV 3 XLIX. fig. 3.) and the curve of the in- 
cumbent parabola. 

The Parabolic ſpace is to the rectangle of the ſemi- ordinate 
into the abſciſſa, as 2 to 3; to a triangle inſcribed on the or- 
dinate as a baſe, it is as 4 to 3. 

Every parabolical and paraboloidical ſpace is to the rectangle 
of the ſemi-ordinate into the abſciſſa, as rxy ( mr) tox); 
that is, as r tom + 7, 

Segment of a PARABOLIC Space, is that ſpace included between 
two ordinates. 

PARABOLIC Spindle, in gauging ; a caſk of the ſecond variety 
is called the middle fruſtum of a Parabolic ſpindle. 

The Parabolic ſpindle is eight-fifteenths of its circumſcribin 
cylinder; whence the content of the middle fruſtum NC 

R 4 P (plate XXXIII. fig. 2.) may be found by the following 
rule : 

To double the ſquare of the bung diameter add the ſquare of 
head diameter; from this ſum ſubtract four-tenths of the 
ſquare of the difference between the head and bung diameters ; 
multiply the remainder by the length of the caſk within, and 
divide the product by 1077.15 for ale, and by 882.354 for 


wine gallons. 

PARABOLOTDES, in geometry, parabola's of the higher 
kinds, 

PARACENTE'SIS *, an operation in ſurgery, commonly cal- 
led tapping. 

The word is Greek, and derived from rage and xn, to make 
a puncture. 

It conſiſts in making a perforation in the abdomen, in order to 
evacuate the waters in a dropſy. 

PARACENTEsS1S Pectoris, in ſurgery, the perforation of the breaſt, 
in order to Jet out 5 blood, lymph, or pus. 

PARACENTESIS, is alſo applied to all operations, either with the 
lancet, needle, punch, and even the couching for cataracts. 

PARACE/N TRIC Motion, in aſtronomy, denotes ſo much as 
a revolving planet approaches nearer to, or recedes farther 
from the-ſun or center of attraction. 
Thus, if a planet in A (plate XLIX. fig. 4.) move to B, 
then is SB—SA=6bB, the Paracentric motion thereof. 

PARACENTRIC Sollicitation of gravity, the ſame with vis centri- 
peta, and is expreſſed by the line AL (fg. 4.) drawn from 
the point A parallel to the ray S B, infinitely near 8 A, till 
it interſect the tangent B L. 

PARADE, in general, denotes the expoſing of any thing to 
view with all its ornaments. 

PARADE, in war, the place where troops aſſemble to go upon 
any ſervice, as to mount or relieve guard, & c. 

PARADE, in fencing, the parrying or turning a ay puſh. 

PARADIGM “, paradigma, an example o ing either 


ſaid or done. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from va, hard by, and 
Ec imum, to ew. | 
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PARADISE *, primarily denotes the place wherein Adam was 
ſeated during his innocence, and from which he was expelled 
for his diſobedience. 

* The word is Greek wz;aJo%, a fruit · garden, and derived from 

maps and 19%;, pleaiant, as being a delightful garden. 
The critics have various opinions about the precife place of 
Paradiſe ; the moſt commonly received is that of Hopkinſon, 
Huet, - Bochart, &c. who place Paradife between the conflu- 
ence of the Euphrates and Tigris, and their ſeparation. 

PA'RADOX *, in philoſophy, 2 propoſition ſeemingly abſurd, 
becauſe contrary to the received Viſintons, yet true in fact. 

The word is Greek, and derived from wage, againſt, and dia, 

opinion, and that of doro, to think. 

PARADO XI, or PakaDoxoLoG1, were a kind of buffoons 

among the ancients, who diverted the people. They were 
alſo called ordinarii, as ſpeaking without any premeditation ; 
they were always ready: Manicologi, as telling children's 
tales ; and aretalogi, as dwelling mach on their own rare qua- 
lities. 

PAR/ENE'SIS *, adoration or exultation. 

The word is Greek, and derived from Tz;z and al, to praiſe 
| or approve. . | 
PA RAGE, paragium, in law, an equality of condition and 

quality, but more eſpecially of land in the partition of an inhe- 
ritance, which is held without any homage or fealty. 

PARAGO GE“, in grammar, a figure whereby a word is 
lengthened out, by adding a ſyllable to the end thereof, as 

deprehendier for deprehendi. 

The word is Greek, and derived from wazayw, to prolong, 

and that from ata and a, to draw. 


PARAGO'GIC, in grammar, ſomething added to a word with- 
out altering the ſenſe thereof; being only intended to give a 
fuller and more agreeable ſound to words, either for the ſake 
of the verſe or period. 

PA'RAGRAPH *®, denotes the ſame with a ſection or article, 

marked thus 8. N 

® The word is Greek, and derived from Taz, and yaw, to 
write. 


Among the Greek poets, Paragraphs were a ſpecies of critical 
notes, that ſerved to mark the couplets, ſtrophe's, or other 
diviſions of odes, &c. being, according to the ſcholiaſt of Ari- 
ſtophanes, a ſhort line with a dot at the end thereof. 
PARAGUAY, Paragone, in natural hiſtory, a ſhrub growing 
in ſome parts of South America, 5 Paraguay, and 
hence its name; it is called among us South-Sea tea. 
It may be looked on as a kind of Occidental tea, which, like 
the Oriental, is taken infuſed in hot water. 
There are two kinds of Paraguay, the one ſimply called Pa- 
When the other camini, by the Spaniards yerva camini; 
which laſt is the moſt eſteemed, and is the drink of the rich- 
eſt; the other is chiefly uſed by domeſtics and ſlaves. Both 
theſe kinds are eſteemed of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that no 
body in that part of America will live without them. 
The mines of Potoſi would ſoon be abandoned, did not the 
maſters take care to ſupply the ſlaves that work therein, with 
Paraguay; which is the conſtant remedy againſt thoſe mineral 
ſteams with which they would otherwiſe be ſuffocated. 
Paraguay makes one of the moſt conſiderable articles of the 
South American commerce, there being about two millions 
worth ſold per annum at Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres. 
Beſides the virtues aſcribed by the Eaſtern people to their tea, 
as being good in diſeaſes of the head, breaſt, ſtomach, &c. 
the Americans attribute this further to theirs, its purifying all 
kinds of water, how foul or corrupt ſoever, by only infufin 
it therein, either hot or cold : and it is held ſovereign 8 
the ſcurvy and putrid fevers. | 
PARALEPSIS, prateritio, apoſiapeſis, in rhetoric, a pretence of 
aſſing over a thing, and yet mentioning it by the bye. 
PARALIPO/MENA *, a ſupplement of things omitted in a 
preceding work. 
The word is Creek, the neuter plural of gacaturipÞ >, anc 
derived from ata, to omit. | 


Such are the books of Chronicles, being a ſupplement to the 
four books of Kings: and Quintus Calaber has a work in- 
tituled the Paralipomena of Homer. 

PARALLA/CTIC Angle, in aftronomy, the angle made at the 

center of a ftar by two right lines drawn, the one from the 
center of the earth, as T B (plate XLIX. fig. 5.) the other 
from its ſurface EC: or it is the difference of the angles 
CEA and B T A, under which the real and apparent diſ- 
tances are ſeen, See PARALLAX. 
The fines of the ParallaStic angles AL T and AST (fg. 
6.) at the ſame diſtances from the zenith S Z, are in a 
reciprocal rgtio of the diſtances of the ſtars from the center of 
the earth FL and TS. 

PARALLAX *, Parallaxis, in aſtronomy, is a change of the 
apparent place of any heavenly object in the ſphere of heaven, 
cauſed by its being ſeen from different points of view. 

* The word is Gree, and derived from Sagalarre, to vary or 
chance. | 

Let A BD (plate XLIX. Fg. 7.) be the earth, p, z, O, part 

of the ſphere of the heaven; now though we are ſure, by geo- 


led the Parallax, which is ſaid to be ſenſibl 


metrical 2 that if two ſtraight lines were to be 
from any two difterent points of the ſurface of the ann 
and B, to the center of the ſun, or any of the r IF) 
would form an angle A H B; and if they were * at H, the; 
thence to the ſphere of the heaven, they would cr 1 "re 
ther, and terminate in two points thereof N ind 7 
would be at ſome diſtance from one another: 
tance, for the moſt part, is too ſmall to be taken þ 
ſtrument : this diſtance between the points N and 0 

| : | e When or... 
enough to be diſcoverable by obſervation ; inſenſible. , S 
ſmall to be meaſured by any inſtrument, » When tr 
The diurnal Parallax of a phænomenon, which ; 

1 IS " 
underſtood, when the word is uſed without any e jo ral 
arch of a great circle in the ſphere of the 8 donde 
between the point wherein it appears to a ſpeQator 8 
ſurface of the earth, and the point wherein it 1 ay 
if it were viewed by a ſpectator at the center of th 2 
the former of theſe points is called the apparent . 

Parent place, th 
latter the true place of the phænomenon: it is called ** 
Parallax, to diſtinguiſn it from the annual and rr 
ariſes from the ſemi-diameter of the earth, whoſe rev = 
round her axis cauſes the viciſſitude of day and night ; Pay 
cauſe it is alterable by the diurnal rotation of the earth * 
changes the apparent altitudes of the heavenly bodies "I 
conſequently, their Parallax. "I 
A phznomenon, which at different altitudes continues at 
ſame diſtance from the center of the earth, has the A 
Parallax, the farther it appears from the zenith of the 5 3 
therefore the Parallax is greateſt in the horizon, A *. 
menon that appears in the zenith, whatever its e er 
the earth is, has no Parallax : thus, if a phenomenon "ys 
H (plate XLIX. g. 7.) in the viſible horizon of a ſpecs. 
at A, its Parallax is the arc N O; its apparent hs 0 
its true place N: if it be at ſome height above the horizon. 
at G, its Parallaꝝ is L M, which is leſs than NO: R 
higher, as at F, its Parallax is J K, leſs than L M: if it be uk 
or e, it appears in the zenith at Z, and has then no Parall;y. 
for the lines AZ and C Z coinciding, its apparent place I 
the ſame with its true place. | 
Parallax always diminiſhes the altitude of a phanomenon, « 
makes it appear lower than it would do from the center of t 
earth: thus O, the apparent place of H, is farther from the 
zenith Z than its true place N is; in like manner, M, the 
apparent place of G, is lower than its true place L; an 
K, the apparent place of F, is lower than its true place ], 
The change of the altitude by Parallax may, according 9 
the different ſituation of the ecliptic and equator in reſpect q 
the horizon of the ſpectator, cauſe an apparent Parallax ci 
change of the latitude, longitude, declination, and right 2. 
cenſion, of the phænomenon; it may change only me c 
them: thus (fig. S.) let HO be the horizon, E C part af the 
ecliptic, P the pole of the ecliptic, Z the zenith, Z V an ar 
of a vertical drawn through I the true place, and F the - 
parent place of a planet; let P B be a circle of latitude dann 
through the planet's true place, and P A a circle of Jatitude 
drawn through its apparent place; it is manifeſt that the P:- 
rallax of latitude F I, by changing of the planet from I to F, 
alters its lat itude from BI to A F; it alters its longitude d. 
fo, as much as the arc AB amounts to. If the place cf: 
planet be in a vertical circle which cuts the ecliptic in the 
19th degree from the horizon, that is, which cuts the eclipuch 
at right angles, the Parallax will change the latitude cf tht 
planet, but not its longitude : thus, if a planet be in the 
point K of the vertical Z E H, this vertical being perpenci- 
cular to the ecliptic, and, conſequently, a circle of latitute, 
by the definition the Parallax of latitude K will be the 
ſame with the Parallax of latitude ; but fince the ſame crc: 
of latitude PE H paſſes through the true place K, and de 
apparent place L, the Parallax of altitude K L does 0 
change the longitude. Let EC, which beſore repreſented 
the ecliptic, be now the equator, P the pole of the equator, PE 
I the meridian, PI a circle of declination paſſing thoug 
the true place, and PF A a circle of declination paſſing through 
the apparent place of the planet, the point B ſhews the tut 
and the point A the apparent right aſcenſion of the planet, A 
B A is the Parallax of right aſcenſion: IB is its true, 
apparent declination, and their difference 1s the Parallax 0 
declination : if the ſtar be in the meridian, as at K, the + 
rallax of declination will be K L, the ſame 2s the Parallax q 
altitude ; but there will be no Parallax of right aſcenſion, 4 
cauſe the ſame circle of declination PE H paſſes througꝭ ls 
apparent place L, and the true place K. 2 
T he Parallaxes of any two phænomena, as f ard þ, 4 
whoſe diſtances from the center of the earth are different, 'Y 
apparent diſtances from the zenith equal, are recipes 
their diſtances from the center of the earth: thus, 8 
tance of h from C be double the diftance of f from 5 the 79 
rallax of f will be double the Paroilax of F. 1 he Bs 1 
this is true, if the Parallax of f be double the Para“ 1 
the diſtance of þ is double the diſtance of , trom the © ” 
One uſe of the knowledge of Parallaxes is to 870 
place of a phznomenon : in all obſervations ci 384 0" 


bodies, it is neceſſary to know how much they 27e „ 
"I a" 270154 


o % * — — o "1 > bk 
by the Parallax. that, bv adding ſo much to tae 27% „ 
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have their true altitudes : indeed, in all of them, except 
moon, the Parallax is fo ſmall, that, in moſt caſes, we 
not take any account of it; but then to know it to be 
" (mall is of good uſe, to prevent our falling into the miſ- 
* and help us to correct the obſervations of thoſe who 
ſuppoſed it too great; as all aſtronomers, till of late, 
e gane: thus, Ptolemy ſettled the horizontal Parallax of 
_ 1, when in perigee, about 3˙; as Tycho did alſo : Kep- 
the 3:miniſhed it to 1' 3 but, by the lateſt and beſt obſervati- 
Fw it is found not to exceed 10”, 
ee uſe of Parallaxes is to find the diſtance of the hea- 
* bodies from the earth: thus, the horizontal Parallax of 
We Po of them being known, its diſtance from the earth 
. de found. The Parallax of a phænomenon at any given 
2 being known, its diſtance from the earth may be 
_ being the neareſt to the earth of all the heavenly 
bodies, her Parallax is the greateſt, and, conſequently, the 
_— ealy to be determined ; it amounts to about a whole de- 


* ſun, and all the primary planets, except Mars and Venus 


ban in nerigee, are at ſo great diſtances from the earth, that 
* Lube is too (mall . be obſerved. When Mars is in 
oppoſition to the ſun, his diſtance from the earth is but half 
7 much as the ſun's diſtance from the earth; and, conſequent- 
” his Parallax is then double to that of the ſun: Tycho, in 
the vear 1582, endeavoured, with incredible diligence, to dif- 
cover the Parallax of Mars in oppoſition ; but Kepler, having 
examined Tycho's obſervations, concluded from them, that 
Mars's parallax was ſcarcely ſenſible. 
The horizontal Parallax of a phænomenon would be found di- 
rectly, if it were to be ſeen by two obſervers, diſtant from 
each other 90? of a great circle upon the earth, and fo ſitua- 
ted, that one of them had the phænomenon in his zenith, the 
ther in his horizon: the diſtance between the two points in 
the ſphere of the heaven in which the phænomenon appeared 
to them, would be its Parallax (fig. 7.) let a phænomenon 
be at H, to an obſerver at B it appears in the zenith at N ; 
to one at A it appears in his horizon at O; its horizontal 
Parallax is NO. This method is mentioned for the eaſineſs 
of conceiving, it, but is not likely to be put in practice; and 
lit were, horizontal obſervations are very uncertain, by rea- 
ſon of the variableneſs of refraction in or near the hori- 
zen: but, the Parallax of a phænomenon at any known alti- 
tude being found, its horizontal Parallax may be computed 
om thence, by a very eaſy proceſs. Alſo, if two obſerv- 
ers, not ſo far diſtant as go degrees, obſerve, at the ſame 
ime, meridian altitudes of a phznomenon, the difference of 
declination which comes out from thoſe altitudes, is the Pa- 
rallax owing to the difference of latitude of the places of ob- 
ſervation 3 this being known, the horizontal Parallax, which 
would ariſe from a diſtance of 90%, may be computed from 
it: thus the meridian altitudes of Mars, in perigee, were ob- 
ſerved at the ſame time at Paris by Caſſini, and at Cayenne 
by Richer ; and the horizontal Parallax of Mars computed 
fram thence : The beſt way to have found the Parallax of 
Mars, by obſervations made at theſe two places, would have 
deen to have obſerved, with the teleſcope, an occultation of 
{me fixed ſtar by Mars; if this had appeared exactly the 
me in both places, it would have ſhewn that Mars had no 
ſenſible Parallax ; it he had, the moment that the upper edge 
of Mars's diſk appeared at Cayenne to touch the ſtar, it would 
at Cayenne have appeared a little higher than the ſtar : and 
theſe diſtances of Mars from the ſtar ſeen in one place, 
and not in the other, would have been owing to the Parallax, 
As they had not an opportunity of making ſuch an obſervati- 
en in both places at the ſame time, they took the ſame day, 
a Paris and Cayenne, meridian altitudes of Mars, and of a 
fixed ſtar in Aquarius, nearly of the ſame declination as that 
planet then had, in order to find whether the difference be- 
tween the altitudes of Mars and that ftar were the ſame at 
C:yenne as at Paris; if it were, ſince the ſtar has no Paral- 


Ne, the declination of Mars would come out the ſame from |. 


the obſervations in both places, and his Parallax would be 
nſen{ible : if, on the contrary, the difference between the al- 
ttules of Mars and of the ſtar were obſerved to be greater at 
ne place than at the other, this would ſhew a difference be- 
tween the declination of Mars, as calculated from the ob- 
ſervations of him in one place, and his declination, as it came 
Cit from the obſervations in the other place; which difference 
would be the Parallax of Mars, ariſing from his being viewed 
by two obſervers diſtant from each other, as much as the arc 
of 2 creat circle contained between the parallels of Paris and 
Cayenne amounts to. And they found it equal to 25+. 
Avia PARALL Ax of a phenomenon, is the change of its ap- 
parent place inthe ſphere of the heaven, which is cauſed by its 
being viewed from the earth in different parts of her orbit: 
[he annual Parallax of all the planets is conſiderable, but 
at of the fixed ſtars is inſenſible. See ABERRATION, 
aka! LAX, in levelling, denotes the angle contained between 
the line of true level and that of apparent level. 
ARALLEL, in geometry, is applied to lines, figures, and 


L 5 - . 
dies, every- here equidiſtant from cach other, and which, 
though inintely produced, would never meet; thus, the line 


6 


Y ate XLIX. Fg. 9) is Parallel to AR. 


PAR 
Parallel lines ſtand oppoſed to lines convergi g and diverging. 
Geometricians demonſtrate, that if two Parlels OP and 
R (fig. 9.) be cut by a tranſverſe line S T in A and B; 1. 
Ihe alternate angles x and y are equal. 2. The external an- 
gle u is equal to the internal oppoſite one y; and, 3dly, 
the two internal ↄppoſite ones x and y are alſo equal to two 
right angles, 
It is ſhewn on the principles of optics, that if the eye be placed 
between two Parallel lines, they will appear to converge to- 
wards a point oppoſite to the eye. And if they run to fuch a 
length, as that the diſtance between them be but as a point 
thereto, they will there appear to coincide, | 
Parallel lines are deſcribed by letting fall equal perpendiculars, 
and drawing lines through the extremes. 
PARALLEL Planes, are ſuch planes as have all the perpendicu- 
lars drawn betwixt them equal to each other. 
PARALLEL Rays, in optics, are thoſe which keep at an equal 
diſtance from the viſible object to the eye, which is ſuppoſed 
to be * from the object. 
PARALLEL Ruler, or paralleliſm, an inſtrument conſiſting of 
two wooden, braſs, &c. rulers A B, CD ( fig. 10.) equally 
broad 9 and ſo joined together by the croſs blades E 
F and G H, as to open to different intervals, accede and re- 
cede, and yet ſtill retain their paralleliſm. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious ; for one of the rulers 
being applied to R S, and the other withdrawn to a given 
y-w V, aright angle A B, drawn by its edge through * is a 
arallel to RS. 
PARALLELS, or PARALLEL Circles, in geography, called al- 
ſo Parallels or circles of latitude, are leſſer circles of the ſphere 
conceived to be drawn from weft to eaſt through all the points 
of the meridian, commencing from the equator to which they 
are Parallel, and terminating with the — a 
They are called Parallels of latitude, becauſe all places lying 
under the ſame Parallel, have the ſame latitude. 
PARALLELS of latitude, in aſtronomy, are lefler circles of the 


2 parallel to the ecliptic, imagined to paſs through every 
egree and minute of the colures. 


They are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions on the 
— of altitude, in its motion round the globe, when 
crewed over the pole of the ecliptic. See GLOBE. 
PARALLELS of altitude, or almacantars, are circles parallel to 
the horizon, imagined to paſs through every degree and mi- 
nute of the meridian between the horizon and zenith, having 
their poles in the zenith, 
They are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions on the 
quadrant of altitude, in its motion about the body of the globe, 
when ſcrewed to the zenith. 
PARALLELS of declination, in aſtronomy, are the ſame with 
Parallels of latitude in geography, ; 
PARALLEL Sphere, that ſituation of the ſphere, wherein the 
equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles with the 
zenith and nadir. Thus plate XLIX. fg. 11. repreſents a Pa- 
rallel ſphere. | 
In this ſphere all the parallels of the equator become parallels 
of the horizon, conſequently, no {tars ever riſe or ſet, but all 
turn round in circles Parallel to the horizon; and the ſun, 
when in the equinoctial, wheels round the horizon the whole 
day. After his riſing to the elevated pole, he never ſets for 
6 months ; and after his entering again on the other fide of 
the line, never riſes for 6 months longer. 
This is the poſition of the ſphere to ſuch as live under the 
poles, and to whom the ſun is never above 23? 30“ high. 


lel of latitude. See Parallel SAILING. 

PARALLELEPIPED, or PARALLELOPIPED, in geometry, 
a regular ſolid comprehended under fix parallelograms, the 
oppolite ones whereof are ſimilar, parallel, and equal, as in 
plate XLIX. fig. 12. 
All Parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. whoſe baſes. and 
heights are equal, are themſelves equal. 
A diagonal plane divides a Parallelepid into two equa! priſms ; 
ſo that a triangular priſm is half a Parallelepiped upon the 
ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. 
All Parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in 2 ratio com- 
pounded of their baſes and altitudes: Wherefore, if their 
baſes be equal, they are in proportion to their altitudes ; and 
converſely. 
All Parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, &c. are in a triplicate 
ratio of their homologous ſides, and alſo of their altitudes, 
Equal Parallelepipeds, priſms, cones, cylinders, &c. recipro- 
cate their baſes and altitudes. 
To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a Parallelepiped. 
Find the areas of the parallelograms ILMK, LM ON, 
and OM EP (plate XLIX. fig. 12.) add theſe into one ſum, 
and multiply that ſum by 2, the factum will be the ſurface of 
the Parallelepiped. ; 
If then the baſe I LM K be multiplied by the altitude M O, 
the product will be the ſolidity. 

PARALLELISM, the ſituation or quality whereby any thing 
is denominated parallel, 

PARALLELISM of the earth's axis, in aſtronomy, that ſituation 
of the earth's axis, in its progreſs through its orbit, whereby 
it is ſtill directed towards the pole-ftar ; fo that if a line be dravn. 


parallel to its axis, while in any cne poſition, the avis, in 
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PARALLEL Sailing, in navigation, is the ſailing under a Paral- 
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Morher poſitions, will be always parallel to the ſame line. | gles are in a ratio c 
This Paralleliſm is the neceffary reſult of the earth's double 
motion, namely, round the ſun, and its own axis. And to | le of x © 
it we owe the viciflitudes of ſeaſons, and the inequality of day | extremes: And, if four lines be proportional, the He thy 
and night, under the two extremes is equal to that under the his 
PARALLEL15M of the rows of trees. Theſe are never 3 - | terms. |; mide, 
. rallel, but always inclining to each other towards the farther | Other Parallelograms, not rectangular, have their 
extreme, by reſolving them, by diagonals, into two triangle ry 
Hence mathematicians have taken occaſion to enquire in what ing the areas of the ſeparate triangles into one thus. and ade. 
| lines the trees muſt be diſpoſed to correct this effect of the | PARALLELOGRAM, or paralleliſm, a machine for the rex, 
perſpective, and make the rows ſtill appear parallel. The duction of deſigns; it is the ſame with pentagraph, Sec 5 re. 
two rows muſt be ſuch, as that the unequal intervals of any |oO TAGRAPH, ; EN. 
two oppoſite or correſpondent trees may be ſeen under equal PARA'LOGISM *, in logic, a falſe reaſoning, a; 
viſual rays. : conſequence is drawn from principles that are falt e en z 
On this principle, ſome have ſhewn that the two rows of trees | proved. It differs from a ſophiſm, in that the ſophiſm a nat 
muſt be two oppoſite ſemi-hyperbola's. mitted out of deſign and by way of ſubtlety, and the Pa Fi 
M. Varignon, in Mem. de Acad. ann. 1717, renders the pro- giſm out of miſtake, and for want of ſufficient _ 


4 . applicati 
blem much more general, and requires not only that the vi- * The word is Greek, and formed of waja2;yityua,, tr 2 
, '0n, 


ſual angles be equal, but to have them increaſe or decreaſe in | PARA-LVYSIS * in medicine, the ſame with P ALSY, which 
ee, 


any given ratio, provided the eateſt do not exceed a right FR f 
angle. The eye he requires to be placed in any point, either = rr looſen, in ts 


jult at the beginning of the ran ond or on this ſide. 
He beg ges, bey Authors diſtinguiſh the Paralyſis into a paraplegia or nx: 


ſuppoſes the firſt row to be a right line, and ſeeks what ; bingu 
line the other muſt be, which he calls the curve of the range:] plexia, which is a palſy of the whole body; a hem; ley; 
which is of one ſide of the body; and a partial Paralyſis, wiz. 


ded of their fid | 
2. If, therefore, three lines be continually — AB and Ac. 


ſquare of the middle one is equal to the reftanle of ul tte 


areas four ! 


This he finds muſt be an hyperbola to have the viſual angles | \ 
ual, The ftraight and hyperbolical rows will be ſeen pa- | 1 of ſome particular member, and is properly the palſy, 

rallel to infinity ; and if the oppoſite IN be added, | PARA*'METER, in geometry, a conſtant right line in each o 
we ſhall have three rows of trees, the ſtraight one in the mid- | the 3 conic ſections, called alio latus rectum. 

Ale, and all three parallel. PARAMOUNT, in law, the ſupreme lord of a fee, 
Tt is ſufficient that this ſecond hyperbola have the ſame center, PARAPET , brea/twork, in fortification, a defence on the 
its vertex in the fame right line, and the ſame conjugate axis. extremity of a rampart, &c. ſerving to cover the ſoldiers 2:4 | 
Thus the two hyperbola's may be of all the different kinds | their cannon from the enemy's fire. 5 
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flible, yet all have the ſame effect. 
FF ie be required to have the trees appear under decreaſing an- 
les, the ſtraight row being laid down as before, he ſhews, 
at if the decreaſe be in a certain ratio, the other line muſt be 
2 parallel ſtraight line. But he goes yet farther, and ſuppoſing 
the firſt row any curve whatever, he ſeeks for another that 
ſhall make the rows have any effect deſired, 


PARALLE/LOGRAM, in geometry, a quadrilateral right- 


lined figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel and equal to 
each other. It is generated by the equable motion of a right 
line always parallel to itſelf. hen it has all its four angles 


right, and only its oppoſite ſides equal, it is called a — | 


or oblong. hen the angles are all right, and the fides 
equal, it is called a ſquare. If all the ſides be equal, and the 
angles unequal, it is called a rhombus or lozenge : And if 
the ſides and angles be unequal, it is called a rhomboides. 


Properties of the PARALLELOGRAM. In n of 


what kind ſoever, as ABCD (plate XLIX. fig. 13.) a di- 
agonal D A divides it into two equal parts; the angles dia- 
gonally oppoſite B, C, and A, D, are equal; the oppoſite an- 
gles of the ſame fide C, D, and A, B, &c. are together equal to 
two right angles; and each two ſides, together, greater than 
the diagonal. 

Two Parallelograms AB CD, and ECD F on the ſame or 
equal baſe CD, and of the ſame height A C, or between the 
ſame parallels A F, C D, are equal: And hence two triangles 
C DA, and C D F, on the ſame baſe and of the ſame height, 
are alſo equal. Hence, alſo, ＋ triangle CF D is half a 
Parallelogram AC DB upon the ſame or an equal baſe CD, 
and of the ſame altitude, or between the ſame parallels. 
Hence, alſo, a triangle is equal to a Parallelogram, having 
the ſame baſe and half the altitude, or halt the baſe and the 
ſame altitude, 

Parallelograms, therefore, are in a given ratio compounded 
of their baſes and altitudes. If then the altitudes be equal, 
they are as the baſes, and converſely. 

In ſimilar Parallelograms and triangles, the altitudes are pro- 
portional to the eng” 06 ſides, and the baſes are cut pro- 
portionably thereby. Hence ſimilar Parallelograms and tri- 
angles are in a duplicate ratio of their homologous ſides ; as 
alſo of their altitudes, and the ſegments of their baſes ; they 
are, therefore, as the ſquares of the ſides, altitudes, and ho- 
mologous ſegments of the baſes. 

In every Parallelogram, the ſum of the ſquares of the two 
diagonals is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four ſides, 
For if the Parallelogram be rectangular, it follows, that the 
two diagonals are equal; and, conſequently, the ſquare of a 
diagonal, or, which comes to the ſame thing, the ſquare of the 


hypothenuſe of a right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the 


ſides. 

If the Parallelogram be not rectangular, and of conſequence 
the two diagonals be not equal, which is the moſt general 
caſe, the propoſition becomes of vaſt extent, for inſtance, in 
the whole theory of compound motions, &c. There are three 
ways of demonſtrating this problem; the firſt by trigonome- 
try, which requires 21 operations ; the ſecond geometrical 
and analytical, which requires 15. M. de Lagny gives the 
third method in the Mem. de PAcad, which only requires 7. 4 


To find the area of .a rectangld PARALLELOGRAM ABCD; 


nd the length of the ſides AB and AC; multiply AB ſup- 
poſed = 345 into AC, = 123, the produce will be the area 
of the Parallelogram, namely, 11385. Hence 1. Rectan- 


The word is derived from the Italian paraperti, which font 
the ſame thing, and fo called, bo of their — 
petto or breaſt. WY 


The Parapet royal, or that of the rampart, is to be of can 


cannon-proof, from 18 to 20 feet thick ; 6 feet high towars, | 


the place, and 4 or 5 towards the rampart. This differ. 
of height makes a glacis for the Muſketeers to fire down 15 


the ditch. Before the Parapet is a little eminence a foot 20 


a half high for the ſoldiers to ſtand on. The Parapet af 
wall is ſometimes of ſtone ; and the Parapet of the trend 


is either made of the earth dug up, or of gabions, faſcine- 
barrels, ſacks of earth, &c. ROW a 11 
Parapet, alſo, denotes a little wall breaſt-high raiſed on ths 


brinks of bridges, keys, &c. to ſerve as a ſtay, and preve;; | 


people's tumbling over. 


PARAPHERNA/LIA , Parapherna, in the civil law, fich | 
goods as a wite brought her huſband, excluſive of her dont, 
and which ſhe alone had the diſpoſal of, unleſs there was {2 ® 


proviſion to the contrary made in the marriage contract. 


The word is derived from the Greek Safe and 9:1, done, ö 


and that from p, to bring. 


PARAPHIMOSIS *, in medicine, a diſorder when the pre- : 
puce is either naturally ſo ſhort, or ſo ſwelled and contractet, I 


that it cannot be drawn over the glans. 


The word is Greek, and formed of gare and Quiz, to cen. ö 


ſtringe or ſhrivel up. | 


By this ſtricture, not only a tumor of the glans is occaſiones, Þ 
with a violent inflammation and moſt acute pains, but a f- 
celus is induced. "Thoſe are moſt affected with this diforcer, 


who have naturally a prepuce too narrow, and who exert 
themſelves too vigoroully in coition, eſpecially with vgn 


Nor is it to be denied that thoſe are liable to a Paraphime!s Y 


who have engaged in impure embraces. 

The cure principally conſiſts in reducing the prepuce, foth:: 
the naked glans may be again covered; and it will not de 
improper to apply to the penis digeſtive and emolliert i 


mentations, or cataplaſms, or warm wine, or camphora'ts of 


ſpirits of wine; but, as theſe things increaſe the diftention '! 
the tumefied penis, ſome prefer the application of cold wats!; 
and if it be applied by compreſſes to the abdomen or {crotur, 
and copious bleeding be uſed, the tumor and erection ges- 
rally ſoon ſubſide. The penis ſhould then be lubricated u 
oil of olives or butter, and the ſurgeon, ſtrongly repreſſing the 
naked glans, ſhould, at the ſame time, powerfully draw fe- 
wards the prepuce with his fingers. After returning the e. 
puce, little or nothing elſe is required for completing he 
cure. And, if there is a {light inflammation, 1t generally i. 
fices to bathe it in warm water. AG Lot 

But, if the tumefied penis tend towards a gangrene, it W be 
moſt proper to bleed in the arm, and aſterwards in the ure 
rior part of the penis ; then the prepuce may be returned, pre 
the bleeding ſtopped. Petit compreſſed the tumehed gians wi 
a narrow perforated bandage, and, extending the prepuce, be 
again brought it over the glans. When the prepuce appc” 
like a bliſter produced by a burn, &c. the diſtended {kin ou 
be opened, the wound cleanſed with warm wine, and the my 
ſtretched over the glans. In order to prevent the woundec tc 


. « bh” rar we 
from growing to the glans, the patient ſhould frequent y cr 


it backward and forward, and by injecting warm if 

; X . tan WO. 
wine between the prepuce and glans, or by interpoiing 
ſoft lint. If the prepuce already adhere to the glans 
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- 14 be forthwith ſeparated by a tooth-picker, blunt lancet, 
taking particular care not to wound the glans. After the 
2 che penis ſhould be bound up to the belly, leſt by 
ing down an inflammation and tumor be induced. 
—— all theſe remedies prove ineffectual, Petit directs to di- 
pry © ſwelled part of the prepuce with a ſmall crooked knife 
vo h its edge turned upwards ; and, if the prepuce be tume- 
bar in ſeveral parts like ſo many rings, the operation muſt be 
often repeated, and then the penis fomented with warm 
d. the prepuce being drawn over, the part muſt be 
wine, and; P . 
carefully bound up and healed as re Heiſter. 

PAR APHRASE “, an explanation of ſome text in more ample 
erm + word is Greek wapdApao, and derired from wajapp2, 

to explain more clearly. 

Calle PARAPHRASE. There are three on the pentateuch ; 
that of Onkelos, the Paraphraſe of Jonathan, and the targum 
of Jeruſalem. The Chaldee Paraphraſe on the prophets is of 

nathan ſon of Uzziel ; and the author of the Chaldee Pa- 
raphraſe on the hagiographers 15 unknown. : 

PAR APHRENE'SIS, paraphrenitts, in medicine, an inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, or parts adjacent, | 
The cure of a Paraphreneſis requires the ſame cautions, and 
imoſt the ſame remedies with that of a pleuriſy, ſuch only 
excepted, as the ſituation of the part affected cannot admit of. 
Emollient clyſters are often beneficial, in conſequence of their 
ating on the parts next to that affected. 

But when the diaphragm comes to a ſuppuration, and the pus 
«diſcharged, congeſted, and putrified in the cavity of the ab- 
men, a tumor, corroſion of the viſcera, a violent tabes, and 
it laſt death are produced; ſo that this kind of Paraphreneſis 
is on DE SEEN 5 
APLE = x14, medicine, 2 ſpecies of pa 
1 an c og See PALSY and APOPLEXY. N 
* The word is Greek, and derived from waga, importing ſome- 
thing injurious, and xAnoow, to ſtrike. 

PARASANG ®, an ancient Perſian meaſure, being uſually 
thirty, ſometimes forty, and ſometimes fifty ſtadia or furlongs. 

* The word, according to Littleton, is derived from para/chan. 
garius, the ſpace a polt-man rides from one ſtation to another 

PARASCE/NIUM, poftſcemum, in antiquity, a place behind the 
theatre whither the actors retired to undreſs, &c. 

PARASELE/NE *, mock-moon, in phyſiology, a meteor round 
the moon, in form of a luminous ring, in which is obſerved 
one, ſometimes two, apparent images of the moon. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from aa, near, and own, 
the moon. | | 
This phznomenon is formed after the ſame manner as the par- 
hella or mock-ſuns. See PARHELIUM. 

PARASITE, among the Greeks, originally denoted a very re- 
putable title, being a kind of prieſts, in the ſame mannet as 
the epulones at Rome. They took care of the ſacred corn. 
Latterly the word imports ſomewhat of reproach. 

?ARASITES, paraſitical plants, in botany, ſuch plants as are 
»5duced out of the trunk or branches of other plants, from 
which they receive their nouriſhment, as the miſleto, lichen, 
&, M. de Reſſons gives a remedy for this diſeaſe in the Mem. 
de]! Acad. which is by making an inciſion through the bark 
to the very wood from March to the end of April, and on that 
ice turned moſt from the ſun. | 

PARYSTATA, in the ancient architecture, a kind of pier 
for the ſupport of a column or arch. 

MRA'STAT A, epididymis, epididymidæ, in anatomy, denotes 
ne varicoſe Paraſtatæ, in contradiſtinction from the glandu- 
ous Paraſtatæ, now called proſtatæ. They are two tuberous 
bodies lving upon and adhering to the upper part of the teſtes ; 
they conſiſt of a convolution of ſeminal tubuli, mixed with 
dlood-vellels, 

?ARASYNA/NCHE x, in phyſic, a kind of ſquinancy, where- 
n the exterior muſcles of the throat are inflamed and tumefied. 
dee QUINSEY. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from rags and owayyn", a quin- 
ly, and that of c, with, and 2, to ſuffocate. 

?RY/THESIS. See PAREN THESIS. 

*RATHESTS, in grammar, a figure whereby two or more ſub- 

_ *2ntives are put in the ſame caſe. 

"YRATITLES, paratitla, in juriſprudence, ſhort notes or 
mmaries of the titles of the digeſts and code, in order to ex- 

ine the connection of the ſeveral parts with one another. 

MAVATL, in law, the immediate tenant of any fee or land, 

deing preſumed to have profit therefrom. 

ARAZO/NIUM, or ſcibio, among medaliſts, denotes a ſcep- 
de rounded at each extremity like a truncheon ; or a kind of 
wort ſword worn at the girdle ; though the form and man- 

el bearing it are very different. 

RCA, in the Pagan theology, were goddeſſes who preſided 
Jer tue duration of human life; they were the daughters of 
ity and deſtiny, and were three in number: Clotho who 
"9% tne diſtaff and drew the thread, Lacheſis who twirled the 

„odle and ſpun it, and Atropos who cut the thread. 

"SRCEL-1/242y5, two officers in the Exchequer, who make 

ot the eſcheator's accounts, charging them with every 
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_ they have levied for 2 king's uſe, and deliver the ſame 
e ot the atditors to make their accounts therewith. 
PARCHMENT “, in commerce, ſheep and 2 ſkins 


prepared in ſuch a mahner as to be fit for ſeveral u es, as writ- 
ing and covering of bdoks, &c. 


* The word is derived from the Latin prrgamena, which name is 
ſaid to have taken from the city Pergamus, whoſe king Eumenes 
is uſually reckoned its inventor, or rather improver. 


Parchment is ** by the ſkinner, and finiſhed by the parch- 
ment- maker. at called virgin Parchment is only a thinner 
ſort than the reſt, proper for fans, &c, and made of the ſkins 
of abortive lambs or kids. 

Manufacture of PARcumenT.—The ſkin having been ſtripped 
of its wool, and placed in the lime-pit, the ſkinner ſtretches it 
on a kind of frame, conſiſting of four pieces of wood, mor- 
tiſed into each other at the four angles, and perforated length- 
— from prope to ns with holes, furniſhed with 

en pins that ma turned at pl | 
violin. See SHAMMY. corn ers tad 
To ſtretch the ſkia on this frame, they make little holes all 
around it, and through every two holes draw a little ſkewer ; 
to this ſkewer they tie a piece of ſmall packthread, and tie that 
over the pins ; ſo that, coming to turn the pins equally, the 
ſkin is ſtrained * every way, like that of a drum. 
The ſkin being thus ſufficiently ſtretched on the frame, the 
fleſh is pared of with a ſharp — for that purpoſe; this 
done, it is moiſtened with a rag, and a kind of white ſtone or 
chalk reduced to a fine duſt, ſtrewed over it; then with a 
large pumice-ſtone, flat at bottom, much after the manner of 
a mullet for grinding colours, they rub over the ſkin, as if about 
to — the chalk, and thus ſcower off the remains of the 
fleſh. Then they go over it again with the iron inſtrument; 
again moiſten it as before, and again rub it with the pumice- 
ſtone without any chalk underneath; this ſmoothens and ſoftens 
the fleſh ſide very conſiderably. They drain it again, by paſ- 
ſing over it the iron inſtrument as before, 
The fleſh- ſide thus drained, they paſs the iron on the wool 
or hair-{ide, then ſtretch it tight on the frame by means of 
the pins, and go over the fleſh-ſide again with the iron: this 
finiſhes its draining ; and, the more the ſkin is drained, the 
whiter it becomes. 
They now throw on more chalk, ſweeping it over with a piece 
of lamb-ſkin that has the wool on; this ſmoothens it ſtill fur- 
ther, and gives it a fine down or nap. It is now left to dry, 
and, when dried, taken off the frame, by cutting it all round. 
The ſkin, thus far prepared by the ſkinner, is taken out of his 
hands by the Parchment-maker, who firſt ſcrapes or pares it 
dry on the ſummer, with an iron inſtrument like that above- 
mentioned, only finer and ſharper ; with this, worked with the 
arm from top to bottom of the ſkin, he takes away about one 
half of its thickneſs; The ſkin thus equally pared on both 
ſides, they paſs the pumice - ſtone over both fdes, to ſmoothen 
it. This laſt preparation is petformed on a kind of form or 
bench covered with a ſack ſtuffed with flocks, and leaves the 
Parchment in a condition for writing on. 
The paring the ſkin dry on the ſummer is the moſt difficult 
preparation in the wake proceſs of Parchment-making ; for 
which reaſon the ſkinners ſeldom dare meddle with it, but 
uſually leave it to thoſe more experienced in it : the ſummer 
whereon it is performed, is a calf-ſkin well ſtretched on a 
frame, ſerving as a ſupport to the ſkin, which is faſtened a top 
of it with a wooden inſtrument, that has a notch cut in it. 
Laſtly, that the iron knife 2 paſs the eaſier between the ſum- 
mer and the ſkin to be pared, they put another ſkin which 
they call the counter-ſummer. The arings, thus taken off the 
leather, are uſed in — glue, ſize, &c. See GLUE, &c. 
What we call vellom is only Parchment made of the ſkins of 
abortive calves, or at leaſt of ſucking calves ; it is finer, whiter, 
and ſmoother than the common Parchment, but it is prepared 
in the ſame manner as that, abating that it is not paſſed thro” 
the lime-pit. 

PA'RCO fracto, in law, a writ againſt one who ey breaks 
open a pound, and takes out beaſts that were lawfully im- 

unded. a 

PA RD ON, in law, the remiſſion of a felony or other offence 
againſt the king or laws. It is twofold; the one ex gratia regis, 
which the king by virtue of his prerogative, and from ſome 
ſpecial regard, grants any perſon ; the other per cour de ley, 
which the king grants, as law and equity perſuade, for ſome 
ſlight offence, as caſual homicide, &c. 


PAREGOY/RICS “, paregorica, in medicine, are ſuch lenient or 


mitigating remedies as aſſwage pain; the ſame as anodynes or 
opiates, | 


The word is Greek, and derived from varnyeio, to eaſe, or 
alleviate. 


PARETRA brava, in natural wtf called by the Portugueſe; 
its original Braſilian name was boutoua, and hence we have 
formed butua, brutua, and ambutua ; they alſo call it mem- 
broeg. It is a kind of oblong and large root, which has no 
ſmell, but taſtes bitter with a manifeſt ſweetneſs like that of 
liquorice. It has been but very lately known in medicine, 
the diſcovery of it to us being owing to the Portugueſe, - We 

8 I have 
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have this root from the Braſils, but its true hiſtory is at this 
time one of the deſiderata in the materia medica. 
It is certainly a diuretic of no mean character, and has done 
great ſervice in nephritic caſes, and in pleuriſies and quinſies 
it has been attended with more ſucceſs than almoſt any me- 
dicine we know of ſingly. In ſuppreſſions of urine ſcarce any 
thing is more efficaciohs or more inſtantaneous in its effects; 
but it is a folly to infer from this, that it will diſſolve the 
ſtone. This medicine diſſolves the mucous humor that ſtops 
up the paſſages of the kidnies, &c. and expels all the ſtony 
matter not yet formed into large and hard maſſes. And in caſes 
of ulceration of the kidnies and bladder, after the uſe of this 
remedy, the urine flows copiouſly and becomes more limpid, 
and the ulcerations are ſoon healed upon giving a little balſam 
capivi mixed with it. 8 
Geoffroy, who highly commends the Pareira brava, adds that 
in humoral aſthma's ariſing from a glutinous phlegm obſtruct- 
ing the bronchia, after all other methods tried in vain, this root 
has promoted an expectoration; and the ſame ſucceſs he has 
had with it in a jaundice ariſing from a thick and grumous 
ſtate of the bile, and he recommends it greatly in gonorrhcea's 
mixed with balſam capivi, given in powder and made into a 
bolus, or, with that and calomel, with ſome thick ſyrup. 
Two drachms of it will ſerve for a decoction to be taken at 
about three doſes. 
Beſides the true Pareira brava, there is another called the Pa- 
reira brava alba; it is ſaid by the Portugueſe to poſſeſs the 
ſame virtues with the former, but in a more remiſs degree. 
PARE'LCON, in grammar, a figure whereby a word or Fella. 
ble is added to the end of another. | 
PARE/NCHYMA *, in anatomy, a term introduced by Era- 
ſiſtratus, denoting all that ſubſtance which 1s contained in the 
interſtices between the blood-veſlels of the viſcera, which he 
imagined to be extravaſated and converted blood. The Mo- 
derns have diſcovered all the viſcera to be vaſculary and glan- 
dulous, and have rejected the term together with the doctrine. 
* 'The word is Greek, and ſignifies efufion, as if generated by a 
collection and condenfation of juices. 


PARENCHYMA of plants, a name given by Dr. Grew to the pith 
or pulp of a plant, through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be 
diſtributed. When viewed with a microſcope, it reſembles 
marrow, or rather a ſponge, being a very porous and dilatable 
ſubſtance, whereby it is ſuppoſed to fit the plant for vegeta- 
tion. 

PA RENT, parens, is applicable to thoſe from whom we imme- 
diately derive our exiſtence. | 
PARENTA'LIA, in antiquity, the funeral obſequies paid by 
children to their parents : It alſo denotes an annual ſacrifice or 

ſervice offered to the manes of the dead. 

PARE'NTHESIS *, paratheſis, in grammar, a kind of bracket 
or crotchet marked thus (), [ ], between which are includ- } 
ed certain words that interrupt the thread of the diſcourſe, &c. 
but which ſeem neceſſary for the fuller explanation of the ſub- 
zect treated of. 8 

The word is Greek, and formed of vag, between, and zv rin 
to inſert. | 
The politeſt of our modern writers avoid all Parentheſes, as 
rendering the diſcourſe leſs clear, uniform, and agreeable. Its 
proper characteriſtic is that it may be taken in or left out, and 
not affect the ſenſe and grammar, | 

PARE'RE, in commerce, a corruption of an Italian word ni 
pare, it ſeems to me, which denotes the advice of a merchant, 
when conſulted on any point; theſe Parere's obtain in moſt 
trading cities, and ſerve as acts before notaries, when given by 
the authority of a judge conſervator, or at a particular conſul- 
tation for maintaining the right of the conſulter, 

PARE'RGA, in architecture, ſometimes denotes appendages, 
made by way of ornament to a principal work, In painting, 
it ſignifies little compartments in the corners or ſides of the 
principal piece, 

PARE'SIS, in medicine, the ſame with PALSY, which ſee. 

PARGETING, in building, the plaiſtering of walls, and ſome- 
times the plaiſter itſelt. 5 
It is done various ways: 1. With lime, hair, and mortar laid 
upon bare walls. 2. Upon bare laths, as in partitioning and 
plain ceilings. 3. Rendering the infides of walls, or doubling 
partition-walls ; 4. Rough-caſting upon heart-laths ; 5. Plaiſ- 
tering upon brick-work with finiſhing mortar, in imitation of 
{tone-work ; and, 6. The like upon heart-laths. 

PARHELIUM *, parhelr2n, in phyſiology, a mock-ſun, in 
torm of a very bright light appearing on one ſide of the ſun. 

* 'The word is Greek, and formed of xa, near, and e, the 
ſun. 
Parhelia uſually accompany the coronz or luminous circles, 
are placed in the ſame circumference, and at the ſame height. 
"Their colours referable thoſe of the rainbow. There are coro- 
na ſometimes ſeen without Parhelia, and vice verſa. 
arbelia are double, triple, &c. And, in 1629, a Parhelion of 
fve ſuns was ſeen at Rome; and, in 1666, another at Arles of 
fix. VI. Marriotte accounts for Parhelia from an infinity of little 
particles of ice foating in the air, that multiply the image of 
the ſun by reſrection or reflection. And by a geometrical 
Caiculus he has determined the preciſe fivure of thele circles, 


PAR 


their ſituation in the air, the ſize of the cor 
lours with which they are painted, "mz nd the © 
M. Huygens accounts for a Parhelion in the ſame = 

for a halo, by ſuppoſing a number of ſmall icy G 22 
opaque kernels carried in the air, inclined to the 1, * 
half a right angle nearly. And this he ſhewed the eon in 
of Paris = a gab cylinder of wood in the middle dem, 
ambient ſpace filled with water and ice; which cylind and ue 
expoſed to the ſun and the eye put in the. requiſite * ber 
there were ſucceſſively leen all the reſractions tuatig, 


d refleg: ? 

neceſlary for the phænomena of the Parhelia, See Hatte 
PARIETALIA Offa bregmatis, and g ſincipitit, in anato 0. 
temporal bones. See HEAD, my, 


PARIE “TES, in anatomy, are certain membranes that cloſe n 
hollow parts of the body, eſpecially thoſe of the heart, rake 
&c, —5 
PA“ RI SH parechia, a circuit of ground, within which 
belonging to any church dwell. the Peor.!s 
* The word is derived from the Greek magux(a, habitation 


The diviſion of England into pariſhes is attributed: Honor: 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in 636. Chamberlayne make; 5 
Pariſhes. 9% 
PARI'SIS, a French money of account, formetly a re ce. 
ſtruck at Paris, at the ſame time with the tournois at T * 
The Pariſis was a fourth larger than the tournois. 
PARK “, parcus, a large incloſure for beaſts of chace, privilecel 
either by the king's grant or preſcription, 1 
* The word is originally Celtic, ſignifying an incloſure ſurrouns,. 
with walls. =" 
PARK, in war, or Park of artillery, a poſt in the camp oy .: 
reach of the enemies cannon, and fortified to ſecure the N. 
gazines and ammunition, namely, the artillery, powder, . 
works, &c. which are guarded by pikemen only. 5 
PARK, ef proviſions, a place in a camp, on the rear of cus 
regiment, which is taken up by the ſutlers, who follow 
army with all ſorts of proviſiogs and ſell them to the ſoldiers, © 
PA'/RLEY , a conference with an enemy, &c. 


* The word is derived from the French jarler, to ſpeak, 


Hence to beat or ſound aParley is to give a ſignal for the key. | 
ing ſuch a conference by beat of drum or ſound of trumpet, |} 
PARLIAMENT *, commune concilium regni Anglie, magnum at. 
cilium, is the great aſſembly conſiſting of the king and the thres Y 


us 
15 


temporal, and the commons, being knights for ſhires, citects 
from the cities, and burgeſſes from boroughs, ſummoned 1. 


affairs of the realm, particularly to enact and repeal laws, 
* 'The word is derived from the French parler, to ſpeak. 


before and after the conqueſt conſiſted only of the great men ct 
the kingdom, till, in the reign of Henry III, the commons wee 
alſo called to fit in Parliament. The commons of Englan, 
according to Sir Edward Coke, Dodderidge, Prynne, &c. hai 
ever a ſhare in the legiſlature, though not on the preſent b. 
ing, as conſtituting a diſtinct houſe, andas compoſed of kniphr:, 
citizens, and burgeſſes. The Parliament is the higheſt court 
in Great Britain; it makes, enlarges, abrogates, and tech- 


minal, martial, maritime, &. And, in making of laws 2n! 
proceeding by bill, this ſupreme court is not confined, either 
for cauſes or perſons, within any bounds, nor is it tied cown to 
any certain rules or forms of law, in proceedings and deter. 
nations. The court of Parliament hath power to examinz 
into the corruptions of judges and magiſtrates, and illega! pro- 
ceedings of other courts ; to redreſs errors, and determine cn 
petitions and appeals, &c. And from this court there lies 1" 
appeal. The lords have one that preſides as ſpeaker, ut! 
the lord Chancellor; and the commons have the {peaket chosen 
by the houſe, but to be approved of by the king. 8 
Parliaments are to be ſummoned, prorogued, and diffolves *: 
the king alone ; nor can the Parliament begin without tte 
king's preſence or his commiſſioners, At firſt, new Parlame 's 
were called every year. In king Charles IId's time they ves 
held a long while with great interruptions : But, in the begitt 
ning of the reign of William III, an act was palt reftrainin2 
the term of all Parliaments to three years,. hence called tie 
triennial act; but, in 3 Geo. I, the period was lengthened t 
ſeven years, and ſtill continues ſo. 1 
A Parliament is called by the king's writ or letter directed 0 
each lord, commanding them to appear; and by other wrd: 
out of Chancery directed to the ſheriffs of each count), © 
leaſt forty days before the Parliament begins, to ſumme . 
people to elect two knights for each county, and one or 9 
burgefles for each borough, &c. 
The king cannot grant an exemption to any perſon oy 
elected as a knight, citizen, or burgeſs. An alien canne = 
elected, as not being the king's liege ſubject, though, 1 
turalized by act of Parliament, he was formerly elig1DiC: _ 
man attainted of treaſon or felony, and a perſon _— "A 
is not eligible, nor ſhall ſuch perſons be ſuffered in the ho. | 
of Parliament. A perſon, under the age'ot twenty-one, . | 
not be elected to fit in Parliament, neither can any lord ut 


„ hail. of tours 
he be full twenty-one years. Mayors and bailit £ abe 
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from beit g 


eſtates of the kingdom, namely, the lords ſpiritual, the lud: 


gether by the king's authority, to deliberate about the puie 


Both houſes of Parliament are the king's grand. council, which 


laws and ſtatutes, concerning matters eccleſiaſtical, civil, t 
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ite were formerly not eligible, but now it is otherwiſe. 
aral a 8 — be choſen for another ſhire. None 
A he judges of the ino'e- bench, or Common: pleas, or barons 
„ie Exchequer, who have judicial places, can be choſen 
oft pts, citizens, or burgeſſes of Parliament, becauſe, they are 
Ant in the houſe of lords. Perſons that have judicial 
laces in the other courts, eccleſiaſtical or civil, are eligible. 

Cergymen are not eligible, as _ of another body, namely, 
the convocation. Any of the profeſſion of the law, or who 
in the practice of the ſame, are _— : But, by a late act 

—— Parliaments no perſon ſhall be qualified to ſerve as a knight 
of the ſhire who hath not an eſtate of freehold or copyhold for 
life, or ſome greater eſtate to his own uſe of 6001. a year, 
r. and above what will ſatisfy all incumbrances; and a ci- 
tizen and burgeſs 300 I. a year; of which oath is to be made 
at the requeſt of a candidate, or two perſons having a right to 
rote; and, if * perſon be elected and returned not ſo quali- 
fed, the return all be void. But the eldeſt fon of a peer, or 


| of any perſon qualified to ſerve as knight of the ſhire, ſhall not 


be incapable of being elected. Members of Parliament muſt 
take the oaths to the government before they fit and vote in the 
houſe, or ſhall be adjudged popiſh recuſants, and be diſabled 
to ſit in Parliament, and liable to certain forfeitures. The 
election of knights of the ſhire is to be made by a majority of 
voices dwelling in the counties, having each of them lands or 
tenements to RU value of 40 ſhillings per annum, be- 
daes repriſes. None ſhall have a voice for electing knights 
«| the ſhire in right of any lands, who hath not been charged 
or aſſeſſed to the public taxes, church rates, and pariſh duties, 
in ſuch proportion as other lands and tenements of 40 ſhillings 
annum, lying within the ſame pariſh, and for which he 
ſhall not have received the rents and profits to the full value of 
40 ſhillings for one year before the election, except ſuch lands 
come by deſcent, deviſe, preſentation to ſome church, or pro- 
motion to an office; and perſons voting contrary ſhall forfeit 
40 J. All eſtates and conveyances made fraudulently to any 
perſon, to qualify him to vote, ſubject to conditions to defeat 
ſuch eſtate, or to reconvey the ſame, ſhall be taken againſt the 
perſons executing them as free and abſolute ; and all bonds, 
Ke. for redemption ſhall be void. 
That the members might attend in Parliament with the more 
freedom, they and all their menial fervants were privileged from 
all arreſts, attachments, impriſonments, &c. for debts, treſ- 
paſſes, &c. but not from arreſts for treaſon, felony, and breach 
0! Peace. 
The place where the Parliament meets is where the king 
pleaſes ; of late years it has aſſembled in the palace of Weſt- 
minſter; the lords and commons each in a diſtinct apartment. 
In the houſe of lords, the princes of the blood are placed in 
diſtinct ſeats; the great officers of ſtate, dukes, marquiſſes, and 
biſhops on benches ; and the viſcounts and barons and others 
acroſs the houſe ; all according to their order of creation, 
Kc. 
The commons fit promiſcuouſly ; only the ſpeaker has a chair 
at the upper end, and the clerk and his aſſiſtant at a table near 
tim. Before any matters be tranſacted, all the members of 
the houſe of commons take the oaths, and ſubſcribe the opini- 
ons againſt tranſubſtantiation, &c. which teſt the lords, tho' 
they do not take the oaths, are obliged to take. The houſe 
et lords is the ſovereign court of fuſlice of the realm and the 


Cernier reſort ; the houſe of commons is only the grand inqueſt 
of the nation, 


As to the manner of debating and paſſing bills in Parliament, 
any member may move to have a bill brought in upon any 
thing, which upon a queſtion put being agreed to by the ma- 
jority, that perſon, with ſome others, are ordered to prepare and 
bring in the ſame. When ready, a time is appointed for 
reading : After reading it by the clerk, the ſpeaker reads the 
abſtract thereof, and puts the queſtion, whether or no it ſhall 
have a ſecond reading ? After a ſecond reading, the queſtion 
is put, whether or no it ſhall be committed? Which is 
either to a. committee of the whole houſe, if it be of im- 
portance z or to a private committee, any member naming 
the perſons. 
The committee appointed, and a chairman choſen, the chair- 
man reads the bill, paragraph by paragraph, puts every clauſe 
to the queſtion, fills up blanks, and makes amendments, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the majority. The bill thus gone 
trough, the chairman makes his report at the ſide bar of the 
houſe, reads all the additions and amendments, &c. and moves 
tor leave to bring up the report to the table : Which granted, 
be delivers it to the clerk, who reads the amendments, &c. 
The ſpeaker then puts the queſtion, whether they ſhall be 
rad 2 ſecond time? And, if agreed to, reads them himſelf, 
9 ſo many as the houſe acquieſces in, the queſtion is now 
Put, whether the bill thus amended ſhall be engroſſed, and 
Writ fair in parchment, and read a third time? The bill en- 
rolled the ſpeaker holds in his hand, and aſks if it ſhall paſs ? 
the majority be for it, the clerk writes on it, ſoit baille aux 
*Meurs: Or in the houſe of lords, ſoit baille aux com- 


Mee, If a bill be rejected, it cannot be any more propoſed 
curing that ſeſſion, 


It) members conſtitute a houſe of commons, and eight a 


committee. A member of the commons, in order to ſpeak; 
ſtands up uncovered, and directs his ſpeech to the ſpeaker on- 
ly. If what he ſays be anſwered by another, he is not allowed 
to reply the ſame day, unleſs perſonally reflected on. Nor 
may any perſon ſpeak more than once to the ſame bill in the 
ſame day. In the lord's houſe they vote, beginning at the 
pwine or loweſt baron, and ſo up orderly to the higheſt, eve 
one anſwering apart, content, or not content, In the houſe 
of commons they vote by yea's and nay's; and, if it be dubi- 
ous which is the greater number, the houſe divides. If the 
queſtion be about bringing any thing into the houſe, the ay's 
go out; if it be about any the houſe already has, the no's 
go out, In all diviſions the ſpeaker appoints four tellers, two 
of each opinion. In a committee of the whole houſe they di- 
vide by changing ſides, the ay's taking the right, the no's the 
left ot the Chair ; and then there are but two tellers. 
If a bill paſs one houſe, and the other demur to it, a con- 
ference is demanded in the painted chamber, where certain 
members are deputed from each houſe ; and here, the lords 
ſitting covered, and the commons ſtanding bare, the caſe is de- 
bated. If they difagree, the affair is null; if they agree, this, 
with the other bills that have paſſed both houſes, is brought 
down to the king, in the houſe of lords, who comes thither 
cloathed in the royal robes, and the crown on, before whom 
the clerk of the Parliament reads the title of each bill, and, as 
he reads, the clerk of the crown pronounces the royal aſſent, 
or diſſent. 
If it be a public bill, the royal aſſent is given by theſe words, 
le roy le veut. If a private one, by ſoit fait comme il eſt de- 
fire, If the king refuſe the bill, the anſwer is le roy Saviſera, 
If it be a money bill, the anſwer is le roy remercie ſes loyaux 
ſujets, accepte leur benevolence & auſh le veut. 

he bill for the king's general pardon has but one reading. 
The number of members in the houſe of lords is uncertain, 
as increaſing at the king's pleaſure. The members of the 


* 
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of 92 knights of ſhires; 52 deputies for the 25 cities, Lon- 

don having 4; 16 for the 8 cinque ports; 2 for each 

univerſity ; and, finally, 332 for 180 boroughs, beſides 12 

boroughs for Wales, and, ſince the union of both kingdoms, 

45 knights and burgeſſes for Scotland; beſides that, there arc 

16 peers choſen from among the Scottiſh nobility, who fit in 

the houſe of lords. 

PARLIAMENTS of France, are courts eſtabliſhed by the king, 
to determine differences between particular perſons, and to 
pronounce on appeals from inferior courts. 

There are ten ſuch Parliaments in France, of which that of 
Paris is the chief, and whoſe juriſdiction is of the greateſt ex- 
tent. It is the chief court of juſtice throughout the realm, 
conſiſting of fix chambers; the grand chamber being that 
where cauſes of audience are pleaded, and five chambers of 
inqueſts, where proceſſes are adjudged in writing. 

This Parliament, under their ſecond race of kings, like that 
of England, was the king's council, gave audience to am- 
baſſadors, and conſulted on the affairs of war and govern- 
ment. Ihe kings preſided therein, without being maſters of 
their reſolutions : But, in after times, the kings have reſerved 
the deciſion of the grand affairs of the public to their own 
councils, leaving none but private ones to the Parliament. 

PARLIAMENTUM zrdottorum, a Parliament held at Coventry, 
6 Hen. VI, whereunto, by ſpecial precept to the ſheriffs of 
counties, no lawyer, nor perſon ſkilled in the law, was to be 
called. | 

PARLIAMENTUM zuſanum, a Parliament held at Oxford, 41 
Hen. III, becauſe the lords came with great retinues of armed 
men thereto, and many things were violently tranſacted there- 
in, againſt the king's prerogative, 

PARLIAMENTUM dabolicum, a Parliament held at Coventry, 
38 Hen. VI, wherein Edw. Earl of March, afterwards king, 
and ſeveral others, were attainted. The acts paſſed therein 
were annulled by the ſucceeding Parliament. 

PARLIAMENTUM de la bonde, a Parliament in Edw. IId's time, 
wherein the barons came armed againſt the two Spencers, 
with coloured bands on their fleeves by way of diſtinction. 

PA'RLOUR *, parlor, a little room in nunneries and con- 
vents for talking; but commonly it denotes a fair lower room, 
deſigned, principally, for the enrertainment of company. 

The word is derived from the French parler, to talk. 


PA'RMA, among antiquaries, a kind of ancient buckler, which 
Virgil mentions as a light piece of armour, in compariſon 
with the clypeus, though bigger than the pelta. 

PARMULA RIS, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators who fought 


armed with the parma. 
PARO'CHIAL, any thing belonging to a pariſh. 
Every church is either cathedral, or a hiſhop's ſee ; collegiate, 
conſiſting of ſome religious order, or of a dean and chapter 
and parochial, inſtituted for the performing of divine ſervice, 
to perſons within a certain diſtrict, | 
PARO/DICAL Degrees, in an equation, the ſeveral regular 
terms in a quadratic, cubic, biquadratic, &c. equation, the 
indices of whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend, in an arithmetical 
progreſſion; thus, 2 + z* z s, where the indices re- 
gularly deſcend 3, 2, 1, o. Harris, 
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houſe of commons, when full, are 553, namely, conſiſting 
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P. VRSONAGE, a reQury, or pariſh chñurch, commonly en- 


ry 


PA/RODY , paredia, denotes a popular maxim or proverb, | 

The word is Greek, and formed of wage and zs a way, as 
being trite among the people. | 

Parody , a poetical pleaſantry, nearly the ſame with traveſty. 
It conſiſts in applying the verſes of one perſon, by wa of 
ridicule, to another, or turning a ſerious work into burleſque, 
by obſerving the ſame rhymes, words, and cadences. It was 
at firſt ſet on foot by the Greeks. 

* The word is Greck raęydia, and formed of wage and 4:2, to 
ſing, as the verſes of a poet are jocularly applied to ſomething 
elſe | 

PAROTVMIA *, a proverb, or common ſaying. 

* The word is Greek, and formed of rage and %., a way, as 

being trite and commonly known. 


PARO/LE, or PARol, in law, a plea in cr þ court. 

Leaſe-PAROLE, or per Parole, a leaſe by word of mouth, in con- 
tradiſtinction from one in writing, 

PAROLE, in war, when a priſoner has leave to go any where, 
upon his promiſe of returning at a time appointed, if not ex- 
changed. 

PARONOMA'SIA “*, in rhetoric, a —= whereby words, 
nearly alike in ſound, but of different ſenſes; ate deſignedly 
made uſe of, 

„The word is Greek and formed of vate, near, and Gun 
name, from the reſemblance of two names. 

PARONYCHIA *, a whitloe, in medicine, a painful kind of 
tumor, ariſing at the ends of the fingers and the roots of the 
nails, 

* The word is Greek, and formed of vaæ, near, and su, the 
nail. 
For the cafier cure of a Paronychia, its ſpecies ſhould firſt be 
conſidered. If it be of the mild or firſt kind, and has not 
penetrated deep, the cure may, without difficulty, be obtain- 
ed. As ſoon as the purulent matter becomes prominent, 
like a tubercle or bliſter, let the ſurgeon place a finger on 
each ſide of the affected part; and ftretching the ſkin, by 
drawing it on both ſides, from the whitloe, make the inciſion : 
Thus will the matter be diſcharged, and the finger will ge- 
nerally heal ſpontaneouſly. Hildanus, in cent. 1. obſ. 97, 
ives the following ſafe and ready method of curing a Paro- 
nychia, which he had frequently tried with ſucceſs. He firſt 
fomented the finger ſeveral times, with the decoction of the 
flowers of the chamomile, and melilot, and fenugreek, and 
uince-ſeeds, boiled in cows milk; then he gradually cut off the 
— of the ſkin where the pain was. The ſkin being thus 
removed, ſome red ſpecks appeared, in which, upon inciſion, 
he found one or two ſmall drops of a red water; and, this 
being diſcharged, he applied a linen cloth, moiſtened with a 
ſolution of Venice treacle in brandy; the pain immediately 
ceaſed, and next day the finger was ſound. 
If the diſorder is ſeated near the roots of the nail, beneath it, 
or at either of its ſides, the whole, or part of the nail, is ge- 
nerally loſt. If the purulent matter is concealed under the 
nail, it affects the adjacent parts with inflammation and intenſe 
pains. In this caſe, Solingen, with other ſurgeons, adviſes, 
firſt, to remove that part of the nail, under which the morbific 
matter ſtagnates, either by extirpating it entirely, or by mak- 
ing an inciſion in it; and, having expreſſed the matter, the 
wound may be eaſily healed, by the application of lint moiſten- 
ed with ſpirit of wine or lime water, | 

PARO'TIDES *, parotid glands, in anatomy, denote two large 

glands behind the cars. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from vas, near, and Z;, the 

ear. 
PAROTIDES, in medicine, are abſceſſes, or inflammations of 

the parotid glands. 

Theſe tumors are either mild or malignant; they are ſaid to 
be mild, when they ariſe ſpontaneouſly, without any preced- 
ing contagious or peſtilential difeaſe, as they frequently do in 
growing children; and theſe are generally not dangerous. 
Of this kind alſo are thoſe which ariſe after gentle fevers, 
being a critical tranſlation of the diſeaſe. Thoſe bubo's are 
called malignant, which happen in the peſtilence or venereal 
diſeaſe ; whence they are denominated peſtilential or venereal 

bubo's. 
PA ROXY SMX, in medicine, the acceſs or fit of a diſeaſe, 


The word is Greek, and formed ef vate and 3*v;, ſharp. 
PA/RRICIDE x, parricida, patricida, in ſtrictneſs, denotes the 


murder or murderer of a father, as matricide is the murder 
or mwdcrer of à mother. 
Ihe word is Latin, and formed of ater, a father, and cad, to ſay, 


It is alſo exteade.l to the murder of any ncar relation. 

P.VRRYING, in fencing, the action of defending one's ſelf 
{rom the ſtrokes aimed at him by another. 

PARSLY Roz, radix pelroſclini, in natural hiſtory, the root of 
the apium, or common garden Parily, 
it ie one of the five greater opening roots: It is an attenuant, 
aperient, detergent, and diuretic: It is given in diet drinks 
in chronic caſes, ariſing from the ob{tructions of the viſcera, 
and is in any form a powerſul diuretic, 

PARSON, the rector or incumbent 0” a pariſh church, 


dowed with a houſe, glebe, and tithe, for the main 
5 — with cure © ſouls within ſuch pariſh, "*Mnceof 2 
A ars, a portion of ſome whole, conſid 

divided or diviſible. need © a 


Noble or eſſential PAR Ts, in phyſic; thoſe ab 
to ego r ny neceſie 
Natural or genital Pax rs, thoſe miniſtering to 
PAR, in geometry and aſtronomy, denotes the Giviſion of; 

and circles, The ſemi-diameter of the circle, Called res 
radius and whole fine, is generally divided into a hund 15 1 the 
ſand Parts, and the circumference of the circle into bo * 
or degrees: In theſe two diviſions all the celeſtial F Part, 

ons = made, PUati 
Aliguet PART, a quantity, which, being repeated 

times, Ts an r 6, hens 
Aliguant PART, a quantity which, being repeated any 

of times, becomes always greater or lei than the whale 1 
4 of 15, and g of 10, &c. The aliquant Part is cj — 
p into . Parts. 8 F oe 

roportionat FART, A Part ana us to ſome oth 

medium to find ſome Part — by equality of 0 1 
Similar PARTS, are thoſe which are to one another . 
wholes are to one another. C 2 
PART, in mulic, a piece of the ſcore or partition writs 

itſelf, for the convenience of the muſician; or the he 2 
the ſounds made by ſeveral perſons ſinging or playing in Ay 
cert. There are four principal Parts, the treble, bass Rags 
and counter-tenor. Sow. 
Muſic in Parts was unknown to the ancients ; all their þ, 
mony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of notes, and none in ea 
conſonance, 


by 


ticiple, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interie&; 
PARTE RRE, in gardening, a level diviſion of 3 whit 
- generally faces the ſouth and beſt front of a houſe, and i; 

urniſhed with greens, flowers, &c. made in various forms. 


or eſcutcheon, divided into partitions, 

plied to all the ſorts of partitioning, as Parti per croſs, per 
per chevron, &c. 

a Cut in the middle from top to bottom. 


to ſide. 


to the oppolite lower corner. 


left corner, deſcends acroſs to the oppoſite lower one. 


be of metal, and the other of colour. 


in any thing, either by right or grace. 

PARTICIPLE, participium, in f. 
ot a verb, ſtill participating of ſome of the properties therec!, 
There are two kinds of Participles; the one aclive, as ex- 
preſſing the ſubject which makes the action of the verb, 4 


auditus, read, heard. 
As our adjectives in Engliſh are not declined, the Participies, 
being rea] adjectives, ate not declined neither: In the Lat" 
and French, &c, where theſe adjectives are declined, t: 
Participles active are ſo too. | 
PARTICLE, particula, in phyſic, the minute part of a bc", 
of ſeveral of which natural bodies are compoſed : 1 he lane 
with atom or corpuſcle. 8 
It is the various arrangement and texture of theſe Particles 
with the difference of coheſion, &c. that conſtitute the various 
kinds of bodies. The ſmalleſt Particles cohere with 85 
ſtrongeſt attractions, and compoſe bigger Particles of wess 
coheſion; and many of theſe cohering compoſe bigger + 
ticles, whoſe vigour is ſtill weaker ; and hereupon the opel 
tions in chemiſtry and the colours of natural bodies deen 
and which by cohering compoſe bodies of ſenſible bulks. 
The coheſion of the Particles of matter, the . 
imagined, was by means of hooked atoms; the 8 
by reſt, which is nothing at all: But Sir Iſaac Newton Ut“ 
it is done by means of a certain power, whereby the 55 
ticles pas attract or tend towards each other. DJ Fl 
| attraction ue of the phænomena of the leſſer 2 
effected, as thoſe of the heavenly bodies are by the attract 
of gravity, See ATTRACTION and MATTER. _ 
PARTICLE, in grammar, a little indeclinable word, W. 
ſerves to expreis the circumſtances of ſomething. FS 
Particles may be reduced under three heads; the firl W 
the qualities of words by being added thereto, called acre”) 


710 Vo. * 


. ca S 15 
| the ſecond denotes ſome circumſtances of action, ouν,jòñ? 


Pax Ts of Speech, in grammar, are all the words that enter the | 
compoſition of a diſcourſe, as noun, pronoun, verb, par. 


PA/RTI, PART, or PAR TED, in heraldry, denotes a ſhield, 
The French have but one ſimple Parti, but with us it is ap | 
chief, per pale, per feſſe, per bend dexter, per bend finiter, | 

PARTI per pale, when the ſhield is divided perpendiculajly, by 

PARTI per fefſe, when the cut is acroſs the middle, from (i! 


PARTI per bend dexter, is when the cut comes from the une: N 
corner of the ſhield on the right hand, and deſcends athwar Þ 


PARTI per bend ſmiſter, is when the cut, coming ſrom the upper ö 
When the ſhield is Parti and coupe, it is ſaid to be ecattel. ö 
It is ſaid to be Parti one from the other, when the wh 
ſhield is charged with ſome honourable bearing, divided by the 
ſame line that parts the ſhield. Here it is a rule that one file 

PARTICIPA'TION, participatio, that which gives us a ſhare N 


„ participium, in grammar, an adjeQive formed 


docens, currens, teaching, running; the other called pathve, Y 
as expreſſing the ſubject that receives the action, as {i 


24.0 


*, 


PAS 


to wt 


jection "the right uſe of Particles, Mr. Locke obſerves, that 
b partcularl y conſiſt the clearneſs and beauty of a good 


preſles the emotions of the foul, called inter- 


ſie. ut A exſers, in aſtronomy, the difference between the 
my "| triangle LAC (plate XLIX. fg. 18.) and its fel- 


uatfori 


2. 
1 1001. AR, particularis, refers to a ſpecies, or individual, 


jon to general or univerſal, 

- Ars, in 1 thoſe who are named in a deed or fine, 
pa the perſons concerned therein. 

KT G, or departing, a method of ſeparating gold and filver 

& means of aqua fortis. See ASSAYING. 

pak TION, partitio, the act of dividing or diſtributing a 
_—— in law, the dividing of lands deſcended by com- 

ont lar among coheirs: And this is made four ways; the 

| 11 8, when the parceners divide the land equally into ſo 
"arts as there are coheirs ; the ſecond, when each chuſes 

ſome of bis friends to make the diviſion for him; the third is 
drawing lots; theſe three are by mutual agreement; the 
furth Partition, which is by compulſion, is when one, or 
more of the heirs, by reaſon of the refuſal of ſome other, ſues 
{a writ de partitione facienda, whereby they ſhall be com- 

" Ned to divide. Partition may alſo be made by joint tenants 

2nd tenants in common, hy aſſent, deed, or writ. 

PagTITION, in muſic, the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of a 
ſong ſet on the ſame leaf; in one part the treble, in another 
the baſs, &c. that they may be all ſung or played, either 
-intly or ſeparately. 

Pix7!TION, in architecture, that which ſeparates one apart- 
ment from another. ; 
1RTNER, and PA'RTNERSHIP, in commerce. See 
FELLOWSHIP. = . 

?ARTURVTION, parturitio, the act of bringin forth young. 

PARTY, a faction or power, conſidered as oppoſite to another. 

p.z7y, in the military ſenſe, a ſmall body of men, whether 
foot or horſe, or both, ſent out on an expedition. 

PARULIS “*, in medicine, a painful tumor of the gums, with 
in inflammation and ſwelling of the cheek, more or leſs, which 
ſometimes occaſioned by the tooth-ach. 

* The word is derived from the Greek vate, and Se, the gum. 


duch tumors are to be treated by digeſtives. If the diſorder 
de recent, in order to alleviate the pain, let the patient hold a 
little of the warm decoction of chamomile, ſage, flowers of 
eder, &c. in his mouth; and, outwardly, apply a bag with 
the fame herbs, or a plaiſter of melilot, or diachylon with 
camphire; or a warm cloth to obtain an eaſy reſolution, not 
omitting, internally, diaphoretic and reſolvent medicines. If 
theſe methods fail, recourſe muſt be had to emollients, as 
marſhmallows, mallows, mullein, figs, &c. As ſoon as the 
{ftneſs indicates a ſuppuration, an inciſion muſt be made 
into the tumor, to prevent a fiſtula, the matter expreſſed 
with the fingers, and the ulcer often cleanſed with warm wine, 
a decoction of agrimony, and St. John's wort, mixed with 
honey of roſes. But if the ulcer ſhould degenerate into a 
kftula, after uſing the above-mentioned injections, a little of 
the oil of myrrh per deliquium, or elixir proprietatis, ſhould 
be inſtilled into the ulcer for deterging and healing it. But, if 
none of theſe_medicines ſucceed, the fiſtula muſt be laid open 
by inciſton, and the caries extirpated, either by medicines, 
the raſp, or the actual cautery. Heiter. 

PASCHAL, ſomething belonging to the Jewiſh paſſover, or 
Chriſtian Eaſter, 

P:QUIN, a mutilated flatue, ſeen at Rome in a corner of 
the palace of the Urſini, ſo called from a cobler of that name, 
famous for his ſneers and gibes. After Paſquin's death, upon 
digg ing the pavement before his ſhop, they found a ſtatue of 
an ancient gladiator, which, being ſet up at the corner of the 
Ceceaſed maſter Paſquin's ſhop, was, by common conſent, 
called by his name. 

From that time all ſatires and lampoons are put in this 
"atue's mouth, or paſted againſt it. Paſquin uſually ad- 
GoNes himſelf to Marforio, another ſtatue in Rome, or Mar- 
o to Paſquin, and thus they mutually come to each other's 
ſtance, 

INA DE, paſquil, properly denotes a lampoon faſtened 
0 the ſtatue of Paſquin, but it has been extended to any ſneer 

don the public, or the ruling powers. 

d, Falſade, in fencing, a leap or advance upon the enemy. 
dome Paſſes are voluntary, commencing ſrom the left foot 
0%! of meaſure of the firm foot, as when the enemy is not ex- 
"*H0 : Others are neceſſary made aſter a puih from the 

42%: toot, where, being fo preſſed, as not to have time to re- 

de, jou endeavour to ſeize the guard of his ſword. The 


. 


* 
Nen 
* 


-avre of the paſs is, when th- two ſmalls of the ſword! 
wwe fo near as that they may touch cach other. T here arc 
P les within, above, beneath, to the right, the left, unde! 
e lword, over the line, &c. 

neben,, in chivalry, a bridge, ro2d, &c. which the an- 


© Knights undertook to defend, and which was not to 
es Without fighting the perſon who kept it, Ile, who was 


ly 
= 
+. 


words; ſentence to ſentence, &c. called conjunction; and | 


PAS 


the other knight who held the Paſs, that were hung on pales, 

columns, &c. erected for the purpoſe ; and this was a chal- 

lenge which the other was obliged to accept. The vanquiſh- 
| ed gave the victor ſuch prize as was agreed on. 

PA SSAGE, right of paſſage, in commerce, an impoſition which 
ſome princes exact in narrow places of their territories, eithci 
by land or fea, on all veſſels, and carriages of ali kinds, &c. 

Birds of Pass AGE, are ſuch birds as only come at certain 
ſeaſons, and then diſappear again, paſſing the ſea to ſome 
other climate; ſuch are the ſtork, ſwallow, nightingale, 
martin, woodcock, quail, &c. There are alſo fiſhes of Paſ- 
ſage, as herrings, mackarel, &c. | 

ASSAGE, in the menage, an action wherein the horſe raiſes a 
hind and a fore leg together ; then, ſetting theſe two on the 
ground, he raiſes the other two; and thus alternately, never 
gaining above a foot of ground at a time, 

PASSAGE, paſſo, in muſic, a portion of an air, conſiſting of 
ſeveral quavers, demi-quavers, &c. laſting one, two, or at 
molt three meaſures, 

PASSA NT, in heraldry, is applied to an animal, particularly 
a lion, in a ſhield, appearing to walk leiſurely, In mot 
other beaſts this is called tripping. 

PASSION, paſſm, denotes the different agitations of the ſoul, 
according to the different objects which preſent themſelves to 
the ſenſes. 

Pass1oNs, with a view to medicine, make one of the fix non- 
naturals, of the utmoſt importance, with reſpect to health or 
diſeaſe, 

Dr. Cheyne divides the Paſſions into acute and chronical, for 
the ſame reaſon as diſeaſes are ſo divided, See his Z/ay on 
Health, &c. | PEE 

Dr. Morgan ſeems to have gone beyond any body, in ex- 
plaining the origin and effects of the Paſſions ; he obſerves, 
I. That all the grateful Paſſions raiſe the vital tide, ſtrengthen 
and quicken the pulſe, diffuſe the natural heat, and take off 
any antecedent ſtimulus, or preſſure on the abdomen and in- 
ferior organs; and, on the contrary, the painful Paſſions ſink 
and depreſs the blood, &c. 2. All the Paſſions impreſs their 
characteriſtic ſenſations, or modifications of pleaſure and pain, 
eſpecially on the œſophagus, and upper orifice of the ſtomach. 
3. That they impreſs the different modifications on the muſcles 
of the larynx, and thus diſcover themſelves by the different 
modulation and tone of the voice. And hence he infers, that 
the nerves of the eighth conjugation, or par vagum, are the 
principal inſtruments of the Paſſions ; by means whereof they 
are variouſly impreſſed, modified, and organized. 

Passloxs, in poetry, the paſſionate ſentiments, geſtures, actions, 
&c. which the poet gives his perſons. 
Tho' the Paſſions be always neceſtary, yet all are not equally 
neceſſary to all. Comedy has joy and agreeable ſurprize tor its 
part; tragedy has terror and compaſhon, The proper Pa!- 
ſion of the epopcea is admiration z though the epopœa, as a 
medium between the two others, takes in both their kinds of 
Paſſions. Admiration, in effect, is conſiſtent with each : 

Ve admire with joy the things that ſurprize us agrecably, 

and, with terror and grief, thoſe that amaze and afflict us. 
Beſides the general Paſſion, each epopcea has its peculiar Paſ- 
ſion, which {till follows the character of the hero. 
To make the Paſſions have their proper effect, there are two 
things required, namely, that the audience be prepared to re- 
ceive them, and that ſeveral incompatible Paſſions be not 
intermixed. 

PAssiox, in heraldry, or croſs of Paſſion, ſo called, as being in 
the ſhape of that whereon our Saviour ſuffered, 


other, which, in reſpect thereof, is called active. 

PASSIVE, in grammar, a fecond inflexion of verbs, which, from 
active, become Paſſive, by aſſuming, in moſt of the modern 
languages, new auxiliary verbs, as in Engliſh, I am, in 
French, je ſuis, and, in the Italian, jo fo, &c. joined to the 
participle Paſſive: In the ancient, by new terminations, as 
laudor, laudari, for laudo, laudare. 

Neuter PASSIVE, in grammar, a verb that has a Paſſive conju- 
vation, but a neuter ſignification. 

There are very few of theſe in Latin, mere in French, but 
fewer in Engliſh, 

Grammariars are frequently miſtaken here, taking verbs for 
neuters Paſſive, which in ellect are actives, and only differ, in 
that they act on themſelves, by adding the pronoun perſonal ; 
and, which, on that footing, ſhould rather be neuters active, 
than neuters Paſſive. 

PA/SSOVER, paſcha, a ſolem feaſt celebrated among the Jevrs 
on the 14th day of the moon next after the vernal equinox, 
in commemoration of the d<ftroying angel's pailing over the 
houſes of the Iſraclites, when he deſtroyed the tirit-born in 
thoſe of the Egyptians. 


. 


There was a ſecond Paſſover held on the 14th of the ſecond 


ſons, who could not attend at the firſt. 

PASS-parele, a command given in the head of an army, and, 

from thence, paſſed from mouth to mcuth ull it come to 

the rear. | 

Pass -pert, a letter of licence ſiom a prince or governor, 
N 1 
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diſpoſed to diſpute the Paſs, touchetl one of the armories of 


PA'SSIVE, denotes a thing that undergoes the action of fume 


— . . V 
month after the equinox, in favour of travellets and fick per 
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granting ſafe conduct to travel, enter, and go out of his ter- 
ritories without moleſtation ; this is properly given to friends, 
and the ſafe conduct to enemies, 

Pass- port, in commerce, a licence for importing or exporting 
merchandizes, particularly the equipage, &c. of ambaſſadors 
and miniſters, without paying duty at any port. 

PASTE, denotes a foft compolition of flour and water, for caſes 
to bake meat, &c. in; or, a preparation of ſome fruit, by 
beating the pulp, with ſome fluid, into a pappy conſiſtence, 
and drying it with ſugar, till as pliable as common Paſte : It 
alſo Genifies a compoſition of flour and water boiled together, 
which ſeveral artificers make uſe of inſtead of glue or ſize. 

PAasTE-board, a kind of thick paper, formed of ſeveral ſheets 

paſted together. 
There is alſo a coarſe kind of Paſte-board, made of old paper, 
&c. reduced toa pulp in a trough, in the ſame manner as pa- 
per, to which a little Paſte is added to give the maſs ſome 
conſiſtence; after which, it is formed in a mould, and re- 
duced to its proper thickneſs by preſſing. 

PA'STERN of @ horſe, the diſtance between the fetlock or joint 
next the foot and the coronet of the hoof, This part ſhould 
be ſhort in middle- ſized horſes, becauſe long Paſterns cannot 
ſo well endure travel. 

PASTERN Joint, the joint above the paſtern. 

PAS TIL, paſtel, among painters, &c. a paſte made of ſeveral 
colours, ground up with gum- water, either together or ſepa- 
rately, in order to make crayons. 

PAs TIL, a kind of dry compoſition of a fragrant ſmell, when 
burnt, to ſcent the air. It alſo denotes troches or lozenges. 
PAST OR, anciently denoted a ſhepherd, but now is appropri- 

ated to a miniſter who hath the cure of ſouls. 


PA'STORAL, ſomething relating to paſtors or ſhepherds. 


PAsTORAL, in poetry, implies a compoſition, whoſe ſubject 


relates to ſhepherds, or, at leaſt, to ruſtics, 


The original of poetry is aſcribed to that age which ſucceeded | 


the creation of the world : And as the keeping of flocks ſeems 
to have been the firſt employment of mankind, the moſt an- 
cient ſort of poetry was, probably, Paſtoral. It is natural to 
imagine, that the leiſure of thoſe ancient ſhepherds admitting 
and inviting ſome diverſion, none was ſo proper to that ſolita- 
ry and ſedentary life as ſinging ; and that in their ſongs they 
took occaſion to celebrate their own felicity. From hence a 
poem was invented, and afterwards improved to a perfect 
image of that happy time; which, by giving us an eſteem for 
the virtues of a former age, might recommend them to the 
preſent. And ſince the life of ſhepherds was attended with 
more tranquillity than any other rural employment, the poets 
choſe to introduce their perſons, from whom it received the 
name of Paſtoral. 
A Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhepherd, or one 
conſidered under that character. The form of this imitation 
is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed with both ; the fable ſim- 
ple ; the manners not too polite nor too ruſtic ; the thoughts 
are plain, yet admit a little quickneſs and paſſion, but that 
ſhort and flowing; the expreſſion humble, yet as pure as the 
language will afford; neat, but not florid ; eaſy, and yet 
lively. In ſhort, the fable, manners, thoughts, and expreſſi- 
ons are full of the greateſt ſimplicity in nature. 
The complete character of this poem conſiſts in ſimplicity, 
brevity, and delicacy ; the two firſt of which render an e- 
clogue natural, and the laſt delightful, 
If we would copy nature, it may be uſeful to take this idea 
along with us, that Paſtoral is an image of what they call the 
om age. So that we are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds, as 
epherds at this day really are, but as they may be conceived 
then to have been, when the beſt of men followed the em- 
ployment. To carry this reſemblance yet farther, it would 
not be amiſs to give theſe ſhepherds ſome ſkill in aſtronomy, 
as far as it may be uſeful to that ſort of life. And an air of 
piety to the gods ſhould ſhine through the poem, which ſo 
viſibly appears in all the works of antiquity : And it ought to 
preſerve ſome reliſh of the old way of writing; the connecti- 
on ſhould be looſe, the narrations and deſcriptions ſhort, and 
the periods conciſe, Yet it is not ſufficient that the ſentences 
only be brief, the whole eclogue ſhould be ſo too. For we 
cannot ſuppoſe poetry, in thoſe days, to have been the buſi- 
neſs of men, but their recreation at vacant hours. 
But with reſpect to the preſent age, nothing more conduces 
to make theſe compoſures natural, than when ſome knowledge 
in rural affairs is diſcovered. This may be made to appear 
rather done by chance than on deſign, and ſometimes is beſt 
ſhewn by inference; leſt, by too much ſtudy to ſeem natural, 
we deſtroy that eaſy ſimplicity from whence ariſes the delight. 
For what is inviting, in this ſort of poetry, proceeds not fo 
much from the idea of that buſineſs, as of the tranquillity of a 
country lite. 
We muſt, therefore, uſe ſome illuſion to render a Paſtoral de- 
lightful ; and this conſiſts in expoſing the beſt fide only of a 
ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its miſeries. Nor is it e- 
nough to introduce ſhepherds diſcourſing together in a natural 
way, but a regard mult be had to the ſubject, that it con- 
tain ſome particular beauty in itſelf, and that it be different 
in every eclogue. Beſides, in each of them, a deſigned ſcene 
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or proſpect is to be preſented to our view, which ſhould like- | being uſually erected in marſhy grounds to coe © Þ \TE 
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wiſe have its variety. This variety is obtained 1 
5 


degree, by frequent compariſons, drawn from the 18 Rent 


ſweet and pleaſing. As for the numbers themſelnes "mth 


4 Wugh 
ould bet, 


ſince the inſtructions given for any art are to be delivered, 7 
from thoſe in whom it is acknowledged ſo to be Urine 
therefore, from the practice of Theocritus and V;. 
only undiſputed authors of Paſtoral) that th 
drawn the foregoing notions concerning it. 
Theocritus excels all others in nature and ſimplicity Tx 
ſubjects of his Idyllia are purely Paſtoral ; but he is nN c, ,* 
act in his perſons, having introduced reapers and "works, 
as well as ſhepherds. He is apt to be too long in his def 15 
tions, of which that of the cup, in the firſt paſtoral, is 1 . 
markable inſtance. In the manners he ſeems a little defect 
for his ſwains are ſometimes abuſive and immodeſt, and 2 
haps, too much inclining to ruſticity; for inſtance in - 
fourth and fifth Idyllia. But it is enough that all others "hk 
ed their excellencies from him, and that his diale alone * 
a ſecret charm in it, which no other could ever attain, © 
Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines upon his rige. 
and in all points where judgment is principally concerned. . 
is much ſuperior to his maſter. Though ſome of his ſubjech 
are not Paſtoral in themſelves, but only ſeem to be Goh 
they have a wonderful variety in them, which the Greck 8 
a ſtranger to. He exceeds him in regularity and brevity, u 
falls ſhort of him in nothing but ſimplicity and propriery ct 
ſtyle; the firſt of which, perhaps, was the fault of his 5. 
and the laſt of his language. | "I 
Among the moderns, their ſucceſs has been greateſt, wi, 4 
have moſt endeavoured to make theſe ancients their pattery, } 
The moſt conſiderable genius appears in the famous Tach 
and our Spencer. Taſſo, in his Aminto, has as far excchel! 
all the Paſtoral writers, as in his Gieruſalemme he bas du. 
done the epic poets of his country. But as this piece ſeems 19 | 
have been the original of a new ſort of poem, the Paſtor; | 
comedy in Italy, it cannot ſo well be conſidered as a copy of 
the ancients, Spenſer's Calendar, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, $ 
is the moſt complete work of this kind, which any nation bs 
produced ever ſince the time of Virgil. Not but that he meu 
be thought imperfect in ſome few points. His eclogues ae 
ſomewhat too Jong, if we compare them with the ancients, 
He is, ſometimes, too allegorical, and treats on matters of re- 
ligion, in a Paſtoral ſtyle, as Mantuan had done before bim. 
He has employed the lyric meaſure, which is contrary to the 
practice of the old poets. His ſtanza is not {till the ſame, 
nor always well choſen ; this laſt may be the reaſon his en- 
preſſion is ſometimes not conciſe enough: For the tetrate 
has obliged him to extend his ſenſe to the length of four lines, F 
which would have been more cloſely confined in the couple:. I 
In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he comes nes 19 F 
Theocritus himſelf ; though, notwithſtanding all the care be 
has taken, he is certainly inferior in his dialect : For the Do- 
ric had its beauty and propriety in the time of Theocritus; it 
was uſed in part of Greece, and frequent in the mouth cf 
many of the greateſt perſons : Whereas the old Engliſh i 
country phraſes of Spenſer were either entirely oblolete, ©: 
ſpoken only by people of the loweſt condition. As there 
difference between ſimplicity and ruſticity, ſo the expreſion 
of ſimple thoughts ſhould be plain, but not clowniſh, 1 
addition he has made of a calendar to his eclogues 15 V0? Y 
beautiful; ſince by this, beſides the general moral of int" 
cence and ſimplicity, which is common to other authors (f f 
Paſtoral, he has one peculiar to himſelf; he compares hum" 
life to the ſeveral ſeaſons, and at once expoſes to his Icavers 4 
view of the great and little worlds, in their various chanz6 
and aſpects. Vet the ſcrupulous diviſion of the Pattoras 1 
months has obliged him either to repeat the ſame deſe1ip%. 
on in other words, for three months together; or, when ks 
exhauſted before, entirely to omit it: Whence it come 


' paſs, that ſome of his eclogues (as the 6th, Sth, and 10. 


example) have nothing but their titles to diſtinguiſh them. , * 

reaſon is evident, becauſe the year has not that variety i" © 
furniſh every month with a particular deſcription, wu . 

every ſeaſon. Pope. 


PA/STRY, that branch of cookery which teaches the prep*-" 


tion of paſte with ſeveral ſavoury ingredients. 


PA'STURE Ground, is properly ſuch ground as is not cd 


ted, but reſerved for fecding of cattle, 


. . 1 ph t T | 3 
PATAVUNTTY, patavinitas, among Critics, 2 fault, 1 


. 4 * 00 . 5 ed 1. 4 
language, objected to Titus Livius, which he 3 1 
his country Padua, by the ancients called Patavium; du: 
this Patavinity is, the critics are at a loſs to find out. 7 


PATE, in fortification, a kind of platform, like what they + 


fly oval, enc%” 


horſe-ſhoe, not always regular, but genera 1 


paſſed only with a parapet, and having not 
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paTE'E, patter, or forme, in heraldry, a croſs, ſmall in the 


center, and widening towards the extremes (plate XLIX. 


fr bee is ſable, a croſs Patẽe argent, by the name of croſs. 


paTE/LLA, mola, rotula, the knee=pan, in anatomy, a bone 


which covers the fore part of the joint of the knee. See LEGS. 


py/TENT Globes, 2 - pd to the globes, as improved 


by that ingenious . artiſt Mr. J. Neale, of Leadenhall-ſtreet, 


he having obtained his majeſty's letters Patent for the inven- 


* globes exhibit a _ idea of the celeſtial motions, by 


application of an abridgment of the planetary machine, 


3x will be evident from the following explanation. 
Plate L. Hg. 1. 41 2 the terreſtrial globe, mounted in 
this new method, ſhewing our earth fo ſituated in its orbit, 
2s that the north pole is at its neareſt approach towards 
the ſun. 4 Is a great circle fixed to the pedeſtal, to which 
the globe is hung, fo as to turn once round on the poles of 
the ecliptic in 365 + rotations on its own axis, and is always 
the ſolar horizon. > Is a moveable circle, which, ſet to the 
latitude of a given place, will cauſe the ſemi-circle c to point 
out the zenith of the ſaid place, which, in conjunction with 
4 and e ſolves abundance of curious and very uſeful, as well as 
entertaining problems. d Is the great circle to the annual in- 
dex which moves round once in 365 ; rotations of the globe 
on its own axis, but the contrary way. e Is the equinoctial 
circle, which, bong moveable to any degree of longitude, is 
of great ſervice, f 1s a ſcrew by which the annual motion may 
be ſeparated from the diurnal for the more ſpeedy ſolution of 
many problems. g Is a ſemi-circle, which always moves at 
go degrees diſtance each way from the moon, and thereby 
becomes the lunar horizon for the northern hemiſphere. From 
the center, over the globe, runs a ſtem to which the moon 
hangs by a joint as at N, the body reaching parallel to the 
ecliptic as at O; and over the moon is a cap which covers 
one half of its body as at P, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral phaſes, 
a it paſſes round between the earth and the ſun ; while the 
fem on which the moon hangs, moves higher and lower, 
the moon itſelf is thereby made to ſhew its ſeveral latitudes 
and nodes, and by a backward motion given to it by the 
wheel-work at top, ſhews the retrograde motion of the nodes 
by the inclined plane h, on which it moves, making one in- 
tire revolution in a little more than 19 of the annual reyolu- 
tions of the globe. 

At a diſtance from the globe is a ball 8, to repreſent the ſun, 
which remains fixed, through the center of which runs a 
piece of ſteel R, called a pointer, to take in and out at plea- 
ſure, which repreſents a direct ray from the ſun, and, by 
means of ſome wheel-work at the ſouth pole, ſhews all thoſe 
countries, to which the ſun at any particular time is vertical, 
and if obſerved ſix months ſucceſſively, or while the ſun is 
paſſing from one equinoctial point to the other, or from tro. 
pic to tropic, will afford a very agreeable appearance. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, the ſun to be in the northern tropic, or 
that of Cancer, by this pointer will be ſhewr., as the globe is 
turned about, that a vertical ray repreſents a ſpiral line round 
the earth, from the tropic of Cancer to that of Capricorn, and 
then back again from Capricorn to Cancer, each line every 
Gay at noon falling at the diſtance of about ſeven minutes from 
that of the preceding day; which being ſo clearly demonſtra- 
ted by this method of mounting, it is impoſſible for any maſter 
of a family to have much trouble, in giving his children a ve- 
ry juſt idea of the true cauſe of all the variations of the ſea- 
lens, even from this particular; for, from hence, a youth 
will be naturally led to examine why this phænomenon hap- 
pens, when upon a diligent obſervation he will ſoon perceive, 
that it fprings from the north pole receding more and more 
from the ſun, by the earth's advancing in its annual circuit : 
Thus, let us ſuppoſe it now to be the 10th of June, the 
pointer then falls directly on the tropic of Cancer, when it 
will be obſerved, that all the countries on the north ſide the 
equator have their days at the greateſt length, and this length 
increaſes with their diſtance from the equator ; hence, alſo, 
tte youth will perceive the true natural cauſe of its being all 
Cy and no night, to all the inhabitants within the arctic cir- 
Ce, whilſt the reverſe of this happens to thoſe who people 
the antartic; and as he turns about the globe, to obſerve his 
pointer approaching the equator, he will be no leſs agree- 
dlz entertained in viewing as many degrees within the arctic 
CC roll below the horizon, as his pointer has receded from 
aforementioned tropic, till it arrives at the equinoctial 
ne, when it will appear ſelf-evident, why the days and 
ats are then equal all the world over, by noticing that the 
oh pole, which before never appeared above the horizon, 
tom ſhews itſelf even with it, while at the ſame time the 
Mhern one, which was before ſo much elevated above it, is 
deu upon a level therewith, and that the horizon, or circle, 
Which i the boundary of light and darkneſs, and which before 
the parallels of Jatitude or declination unequelly, now bi- 
BI the ſame, and cauſes an equal diſtribution of day and 
throughout the whole earthly globe. 

om henceforward the youth continues the rotation of the 


e, he will obſerve, that as many degrees as the ſame 
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t advances on the ſouch of the equator, juſt ſo many de- | 


AT 


grees will the north pole deſcend below the horizon, till it 
arrives at the tropic of Capricorn, when the extremity only of 
the arctic circle will appear even, or upon a level therewith, 


and, conſequently, all thoſe countries fituate between that cit- 


cle and the pole will then begin to loſe ſight of the ſun's bo- 
dy, and whilſt the inhabitants of the ſouthern pole enjoy un- 
interrupted day, thoſe at the northern one are ſunk in obſcu- 
rity and twilight. 

Fig. 2. repreſents the celeſtial globe with the ſun and moon, 
according to their apparent motions, as riſing and ſetting eve- 
ry days or every time the globe is turned about on its own 
axis by the winch at W. And from the time of the moon's 
riſing one morning to the time ſhe riſes the next, ſhe moves 
13 degrees from the weſt, towards the caſt, in ſuch a manner 
as to perform the whole in 29 and! days. In like manner 
the ſun, alſo, moves ſo as to traverſe the whole circuit in 365 
days 3, which is performed by the wheel-work at top, as at 
Q: To the center of the ſun two jointed ſtems are occaſion- 
ally ſcrewed on, to which are fixed Mercury and Venus, 
which, by the ſaid joints, may be {et to their proper ſtations, 
and thereby ſeveral entertaining problems may be ſolved. 

It has already been obſerved that, on the terreſtrial globe of 
this new improvement, the moon moves between the earth 
and the ſun ; we ſhall now add, that, at the diſtance of a qua- 
drant of a circle from the-moon, is placed a ſemi-circle, which, 
being fixed on the center of the moon's motion, always 
moves round her, thereby ſhewing, throughout her courſe, all 
thoſe countries in the northern hemiſphere, to which ſhe is at 
any particular time riſing, thoſe where ſhe is then ſetting, 
and thoſe to whom ſhe is then due ſouth, as alſo the exact 
difference of time between the riſing and ſetting of the ſun and 
moon, | 

The horizon in this is as uſual, and the globe moveable to 
the latitude of any country ; only inſtead of thoſe upright pil- 
lars to ſupport the horizon, as common, here ſemi-circles are 
fixed on the pedeſtal, and from the pole of the equator a mo- 
tion is conveyed to the pole of the ecliptic, where two arms 
or indices are placed, on which the artificial fun and moon 
are poſited ; theſe, as the globe is turned about, keep their 
exact motions over the ſame, ſimilar to, and in like manner 
as thoſe two luminaries do in the heavens, ſo that being once 
ſet right by an ephemeris, they will remain fo, and thereby 
ſhew the riſing and ſetting of > bes luminaries, with the length 
of the day and night, together with the true cauſe of all the 
viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons; and though they have a motion 
ſeemingly from eaſt to weſt, yet do they really move from 
weſt to caſt, the moon in very little more than 29 days and 
a half, and the ſun in a year; for inſtance, ſuppoſe it to be 
now the 10th of March, the ſun entering Aries, and the moon 
in conjunction with him; if we turn about the globe with the 
key, we ſhall obſerve, when the moon has got round to the 
point Aries, from whence ſhe firſt ſet out, which will be in 
little more than 27 days, which is called her periodical month, 


that, notwithſtanding ſhe has made an entire revolution round 


the earth, yet will ſhe not be got in conjunction with the 
ſun, becauſe that, during the time ſhe is performing this her 
periodical revolution as a ſecondary round the earth, that pri- 
mary, and of courſe the moon itſelf, its ſatellite, has advanced 
almoſt a whole ſign, or 30 degrees in conſequentia, or ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns in the zodiac ; fo that that 
point in her orbit, in which ſhe was, when in conjunction with 
the ſun, at her firſt departure, will be now ſo far to the weſt- 
ward, as to take her up two days, five hours, one minute, 
and three ſeconds, before ſhe comes in conjunction with him 
again, or has completely exhibited all her phaſes ; hence the 
globe muſt be turned more than twice about again before the 
moon can overtake him, which at once affords a very clear 
idea of the difference between the periodical and ſynodical 
month. 
We would not here be underſtood to mean that the orb itſelſ 
moves (that being only the curve or path in which a planet, 
as here the moon moves, or deſcribes its revolution round its 
central body) nor that this ſuppoſed point therein moves, it 
being only a conſequence of the earth's annual motion. 
Here alſo may be obſerved, that the ſun's coming above the 
horizon is very different with reſpect to time ; he riſes much 
ſooner and ſets much later, and therefore the days of courſe 
are longer and the nights ſhorter in the northern hemiſphere ; 
and that, with regard to place, he likewiſe riſes and ſets in a 
different part of the horizon, which difference is called the 
difference of his amplitude, now riſing north-eaſt and feiting 
north-weſt, whereas before he roſe due caſt and ſet due welt; 
and if the globe be ſet to any latitude within the arctic circle, 
the ſun * moon will then move round, without deſcending 
below the horizon, at certain times; from whence youth will 
aturally diſcern the reaſons why theſe variations thus happen. 
We cannot here omit taking notice, how beautifully this me- 
thod of exhibiting the heavenly appearances repreſents thole 
luminaries we have been ſpeaking of, in their apparent mott- 
ons, to the inhabitants of the polar circles; for inſtance, it 
the globe be rectiſied to the latitude of any country within the 
arCtic circle, by only turning the globe about with your Hn- 
ger, you will obſerve how many day the fun ſhines upon 
them without ſetting, and how many days he 38 wan ab- 
; fent $ 
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tent; as in the former caſe the ſun will continue above the 
horizon for ſeveral revolutions of the globe, ſo in the latter he 
will not make his appearance above it for ſome conſiderable 
time; from whence it will be naturally demonſtrated, how 
impoſſible it is for the inhabitants of that place to have any 
ſight of a new moon during the ſun's continuance below the 
horizon, any more than they will be able to diſcern a full 
moon while the ſun is above their horizon. 

From what has been ſaid it is evident, that all the problems 
of the common globes, and moſt of thoſe of the orrery, may be 
ſolved in a very natural and conſpicuous manner; but a com- 
plete idea of theſe curious machines is only to be obtained by 
conſulting the originals themſelves, which far excel any thing 
of this kind yet 4 — to the public; and therefore we hope 
the inventor will meet with the encouragement he deſerves. 

PATENT s, or letters Patent, in law, the king's letters ſealed 
with the great ſeal, granting ſome privilege, eſtabliſhment, 

Kc. See LETTERS Patent. They are fo called, as being de- 
livered open, ut pateant omnibus, by way of contradiſtinction 
from letters de cachet, which are ſealed. Patents differ from 
writs. 
This office, which was enacted by 18 Jac. I, has a clerk, 
&c. 

PATENTE E, the perſon to whom the king grants his letters 
patent. 

PATERA *, among antiquaries, a goblet uſed by the Romans 
in their ſacrifices, wherein they offered their conſecrated meats 
and libations to the gods, | 

* The word is derived from the Latin pates, to be open, as hav- 
ing a large aperture, in contradiſtinction to bottles, whoſe 
necks are narrower than the bodies. 

On medals, the Patera is ſeen in the hands of ſeveral deities, 
and frequently in thoſe of princes : It was made of gold, filver, 
marble, braſs, glaſs, or earth, and was uſually incloſed in 
urns with the # 4 of the deceaſed, after it had ſerved for the 
funeral libations, 

It is alſo an ornament in architecture, frequently ſeen in the 
Doric frieze, and the tympans of arches. 

PATERNITY, paternitas, the quality or relation of a father to 
a ſon, 

PA\TER-ne/er, in architecture, a fort of ornament cut in form 
of beads, either round or oval, uſed on baguette's, aſtragals, 
&c. 

A croſs PATER-noter, in heraldry, is a croſs made of beads, as 
in plate XLIX. fig. 17. | 
This croſs is to be < ſhaded in drawing, that the ſphericity 
of beads may appear, to diſtinguiſh them from beſants, &c. 

PATH of the vertex ; this Mr. Flamſtead calls a circle deſcribed 
by any point of the earth's ſurface, as the earth turns round its 
axis: This point is conſidered as vertical to the earth's center, 
and is the ſame with the vertex or zenith in the Ptolemaic 
projection. 

The ſemi- diameter of this path is always equal to the com- 
plement of the latitude oi the point that deſcribes it. 

PATH of the moon, the orbit or track deſcribed by the moon, 
while the earth deſcribes her annual orbit, or makes one revo- 
lution round the ſun. 

Under the articles ATTRACT10N and Moon, we have ſhewn 
the nature of the moon's Path, and the reaſons why ſhe mult 
neceſſarily deſcribe ſuch an irregular curve ; but fince thoſe 
articles were printed, the ingenious Mr. J. Neale, of Leaden- 
hall-ſtreet, has invented machines for illuſtrating the Path of 
the moon; by which means, the motion of that planet, fo 
difficult to be conceived by young ſtudents in aſtronomy, is 
rendered remarkably eaſy and familiar. We ſhall therefore 
add the deſcription of thoſe machines for the ſatisfaction of our 
readers. 

Plate XLIX. fig. 20. repreſents the largeſt of theſe machines, 
containing the motion of the moon from the full to the new, 
and from the new to the full; and as the entire annual moti- 
on of that planet is only a repetition of the former, the 
machine is of the ſame utility, as if it contained the whole 
Path of the moon. A B, repreſents part of the earth's annu- 
al orbit; DEF, part of that of the moon; T, the earth; 
M, the moon; FG g, the Path deſcribed by the index /; 8, 
the ſun; HL, a circle divided into 29 equal parts, the 
number of days in a mean lunation; K, an index which 
moves on the center I, and points out the age of the moon. 
The machine is put in motion by the winch N, and while the 
earth deſcribes the part of its orbit A B, the moon deſcribes 
the curve FE D, exhibiting her ſeveral phenomena, as full, 
laſt quarter, new, firſt quarter, &c. Thus, when the moon 
s moved to E, the earth will be in C, exhibiting not only 
the phænomena of a new moon, but allo that of a ſolar eclipſe. 
In this poſition, the young ftudent will ealily apprehend the 
reaſon why the moon is not vilible, unleſs there be an eclipſe 
of the fun, as the ſun and mod are then in the ſame right 
line, and only the dark part of the moon is turned towards the 
earth. By continuing the motion from thence to the full, the 
reaſon why the moon appears partly dark, and partly light, 
will be rendered very confpicuous, the light part of the moon, 
ropreſented by the white part of the ball, gradually emerging 
from a cap, as the moves irom the new to the ſul, When 
the moon is at D or F, the earth wil be at A or B, and cx- 


 PATHETIC, in muſic, ſomething very moving or paſſionate, 


PAT 


hibit the phænomena of a full moon and lung, ._ 
this poſition, the whole white part of the — wil 'ple, 
ed without the cap, and towards the ſun - Jake be turn. 
her whole face, which is turned towards the 5 chere 
illuminated, unleſs the fun's rays are intercepted b. Vill be 
in which caſe there will be an eclipſe of the Y the eany, 
cauſing the moon to move from the full to the Vip 
ſon of her decreaſe will be viſible, the white —_ rea. 
gradually immerſing behind the cap, till ſhe come ot the bay 
tion to the ſun, and exhibits the phænomenon of a in Oppot:. 
There is fixed an index near the ſtem of the TW Moy, 
ſhews her apparent motion in the ecliptic durin 
on round the earth, which is performed in 
By the help of this machine, an idea of the 
moon, and the curve ſhe deſcribes, may be 
eaſy and entertaining manner. It will alſo 2 
that her Path is always concave towards the fun 
ſtanding her motion round the earth, an idea whic 
om, has always been attended with difficult 
ig. 21. repreſents another of theſe machines in its full . 
menſions, containing the moon's motion during one | ul d. 
or from one new moon to another; where 8 is the n 
part of the earth's orbit, C the moon, D the earth 41 » AB 
cle graduated into 29 3 equal parts, the number gf da fax 
mean lunar month; E the index, ſhewing the moon's, Dy 
the quadrated circle a; F, a button by which the — on 
3 put in 3 TW R Clin 
g. 22. another o e machines, repreſentin 
annual Path of the moon; S the ſun, 5 the * * 
earth, A B C the annual Path of the moon, HIK | 
orbit of the earth, 4 a circle graduated into 91 wg 
other machines ; F the index ſhewing the moon's age G5 
button whereby the machine is moved. The explanation ' 
have given of fig. 20. will be ſufficient for forming an Ti 
the other two. 5 
Note, Fig. 21 and 22 repreſent theſe machines in their «... 
dimenſions, they being each contained in a ſnuff-box, 41.1 f. 
for the pocket ; but fig. 20. is conſiderably reduced, 
PATHE'TIC *, patheticus, ſomething that relates to the pal. 
ſions, and particularly that which is proper to excite them, 


The word is Greek, and formed of xabe., paſlion, 


moo 
g he 
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The chromatic genus, with its greater and lefler ſemi-tone: 
either aſcending or deſcending, is very proper for the Pathe:i.. 
as is alſo an artful management of diſcords, with a variety x 
motions, now briſk, now languifhing. f 
PATHE”TICT, in anatomy, the — WAR given to the 4h 
pair of nerves, ſo called, as they direct the eyes to intimz: 
the paſſions of the mind. See NERVE. — 4 
PATHOGNOMO NIC *, pathognomonicus, is applied to a | 
ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms that are inſeparable fon 
a Aline. and are found in that only, and no other, 
The word is derived from the Greek he., diſorder, and . 
roxy, to know. | 
It is a queſtion, whether there be any thing in all medicine } 
that anſwers to the idea of a Pathogonomonic, diſeaſes a 
ſymptoms being too complicated; ſo that we are to judge of } 
the N not by any one ſign, but by the concurrence of e- 
veral. 
PATTHO/LOGY “, pathologia, that part of medicine which eu- 
plains the nature of diſeaſes, the cauſes and ſymptoms, 


The word is Greck, and formed of cad, diſorder, and 9e, 
diſcourſe. 


PATH Os, denotes the paſſions or movements which the or:- 1 
tor excites in his audience, and ſometimes it is uſed {or er- 


ergy. 
PA”TIENT, among phyſicians, a perſon who is under cure . 
ſome diſtemper. ö 


FELT 


their long lines of deſcendants, 1 
PATRIARCH, is alſo applied, in Chriſtendom, to the bithops © 


The patriarchate has been always eſteemed the ſuprem* d 
nity in the church. | ge” 
PATRIARCH, is a!fo applied to the chiefs of ſeveral churcie : 
the Eaſt, who live out of communion with the coun 


Rome PY 
* Ta ** 
PATR!: 0 | 


' 41 AfaRCHAL, in heraldry, a Partriarchal crofs is that 
fal the ſhaft is twice croſſed, the lower arms being longer 
_ upper. ch a croſs is ſaid t6 belong to m6. 75, Of 
* triple croſs docs to the pope. : 
as CLAN, petricius, in ancient Rome, was the title given 

my deſcendants of the hundred, or, according to others, of 
wi 200 firſt ſenators choſen by Romulus, whom he called 

_ Theſe were the ancient nobility, in oppoſition to the 

— a new patriciate, according to Zoſimus, erected 

5 Conſtantine, who conferred the quality on his counſellors, 

f as being deſcended from the ancient fathers of the ſenate, 

w ” being the fathers of the republic or of the emperor. 

118 dignity in time became the higheſt of the empire. 
TRILHO V, patrimonium, an eſtate or right to any thing 
"which a perſon inherits from his anceſtors. 

\TRO/L *, in war, a round made generally by a body of five 
P; - fix men from the corps de garde, commanded by a ferjeant 
0 corporal, in the night time, to obſerve what paſſes in the 
en and to ſecure the peace in a city or camp. 


* The word is derived from the French patrouille, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 


þ//TRON, patronus, has various ſignifications, though all re- 
lucible to that of a protector. 

parkox, among the Romans, denoted a maſter who had freed 
his ſlave. The principal right which Patrons had was that of 
being the legal heirs of their freed men, if they died without 
Jawiul iffue aſter their eniranchiſement, or inteſtate, By the 
Paphian law, it was farther provided that, if the eſtate of the 
{-eedman were 100,000 ſeſterces, and he had three children, 
te Patron ſhould have a child's portion. 

partox, was alſo a name which the people of Rome gave to a 

on of power, under whoſe protection they put themſelves : 
The former patd that perſon all manner of reſpect, denominat- 
ins themſelves his clients, and the Patron on his fide granted 
them credit and protection. 

Parron, in the canon and common law, denotes one who founds 
or endows a church or benefice, reſerving to himſelf the right 
of patronage. | | 
The king is Patron paramount of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in 
England. ; 

PATRONAGE, patronatus, the right of nomination or preſen- 
tation to a church or benehce properly belonging to the ſoun- 
ler or endower thereof, as alſo of being interred in the chance], 
&c. | 
dome Patronages are lay, others eccleſiaſtical. 

I PATRONAGE, is a right attached to the perſon, either as 
founder or heir to the founder, or as poſſeſſor of a fee to which 
the Patronage is annexed, 

F::1:ha/tical PATRONAGE, that which a perſon is intitled to by 
virtue of ſome benefice which he holds. Lay Patronage again 
is real and perſonal, | 

RulPATRONAGE, is that attached to the glebe, or to certain 
lands and hereditaments. 

Pic PATRONAGE, is that immediately belonging to the 
founder and tranſmittible to his children, without being an- 
nexed to any fee. Perſonal Patronage cannot be alienated or 
ſold; real may, together with the glebe to which it is annexed, 

Harte PATRONAGE, in heraldry, are thoſe a-top of which are 
ſome marks of ſubjection and dependence. 

PATRONY'MIC *, among grammarians, are thoſe names 
which the Greeks gave to the lineage, and which were taken 
from him who was the chief or founder thereof. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of 7alz;, father, and uz, 
name, 
The Romans called theſe gentilitia, which amounted to much 
the ſame with our ſurnames. 

PYVEMIENT ®, a layer of ſtone, brick, or other matter ſerv- 
ing to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers places for the 
more commodious walking thercon, or the paſſage of carriages, 
QC, 

The word is derived from the Latin pawinentu, and that from 
ta4i9, to beat down the ground in order to render it firm. 
Parevext if terrace, that which ſerves for a covering in man- 

ber of a platform, whether over a vault or a wooden floor. 

LON“, in architecture, a kind of turret or building 
fully infulated, and contained under a ſingle roof, ſometimes 
iquare, and ſometimes in form of a dome. 

* The word is derived from the Italian padiglione, a tent, and that 
from the Latin papi/io, which ſignifies the ſame thing 
Poilions are ſometimes, alſo, projecting pieces in the front of 
allding, marking the middle thereof; or they flank a cor- 
ner, in which caſe they are called angular Pavilions. 
rox, in war, denotes a tent raiſed on poſts to lodge under 
1 ummer time; and it is alſo applied to flags, colours, en- 

„200, and ſtandards, 

tox, in heraldry, a covering in form of a tent which 
7425 Up the armories of divers ſovereigns, depending only on 

(102 an the word, The Pavilion conſiſts of two parts ; the 
57, wiich is the chapeau or coronet, and the curtain which 
Makes the mantle. 

| AU 'SARY, tau{arius, in antiquity, an officer who, in the ſo- 


hn procetions of the goddeſs His, directed the Rops or pauſes | 


PEA 


at certain places which were called manſioncs or reſts. Paufas 
ry was alſo an officer in the Roman gallies, who gave the fia 
nal with a muſical inſtrument to the rowers, ws marked the 
times and pauſes, that they might tow all together. 
PAUSE *, a flop in ſpeaking, ſinging, playing, &c, 
Ihe word is der:ved from the Latin funſa, a op, in which 
ſenſe Lucretius and Plautus uſe it. 


The uſe of pointing, in grammar, is to make proper Pauſes in 
certain places, 

PAusE, or mute figure, in muſic, a charaQer of ſilence or reſt, 
becauſe it ſhews that ſome part or perſon is to be ſilent, while 
the others continue the ſong. 

PAW, patte, in heraldry, the fore-foot of a beaſt cut of ſhort, 
If the whole leg be cut off, it is called gambe. 

PA*'YMENT', the diſcharge of a debt, either in ready ſpecie, of 
by dills of exchange, &c. 

Prompt PAYMENT, in commerce, when a perſon acquits what 
he owes before the expiration of the term granted by the cre- 
ditor, in which caſe the ordinary diſcount on moſt merchan- 
dizes is ohe per cent, 

PAY, in the fea language, denotes letting out. Thus to Pay 
away the cable, implies to let out the cable, 

PEACE, in law, denotes an inoffenſive quiet carriage towards 
the king and his ſubjects. 

Time of PEACE, is when the courts of juſtice are open, and the 
Judges of the ſame may by law protect men from wrong and 
violence, and diſtribute juſtice to all. 

PEACOCK, pavo, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, which was unknown to the ancients, 

PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of arms is ſable, 
and the powderings or. | 

PEARL, perla, margarita, in natural hiſtory, a hard, white, 
ſhining body, uſually of a roundiſh figure. 

Pearls, though eſteemed of the number of gems by our jewellers 

and highly valued, not only at this time, but in all ages, are 

but a diſtemper in the creature tit produces them, analogous 

to the bezoars, and other ſtony concretions in the ſeveral ani- 

mals of other kinds. | 

The fiſh in which Pearls are uſually produced is che Eaſt-Indi- 

an Pearl oyſter, as it is commonly, though not very properly, 

called : it is a very large and broad ſhell, of the bivalve kind, 

ſometimes meaſuring twelve or fourteen inches over, but thoſe 
of two inches are more frequent ; it is not very deep; its co- 

lour on the outſide is a duſky brown, with ſome faint admix- 
ture of greeniſh within; it is of a beautiful white, with ſhades 

of ſeveral other colours, as expoled in different directions to 
the light. It is deſcribed by authors under the name of concha 
margaritifera, and concha mater unionum. Lifter has figured 
it under the name of concha margaritiſera pleriſque, berberis 
antiquis Indis. Beſides this ſhell, however, there are many 
others that are found to produce Pearls; the common oyfter 
often has them, and the muſcle, the pirina marina, and ſeveral 

others of the bivalves, as well as the nautilus Gra:corum, and 

ſeveral others of the ſhells of other genera. The Pearls of all 
theſe ſhells are often very good, but thoſe of the true Indian 
berberi, or Pearl oyſter, are in general ſuperior to all. 

We have Scotch Pearls frequently as big as a tare, ſome as big 
as a large pea, and ſome few of the ſize of a horſe bean; but 
theſe are uſually of a bad ſhape, and of little value in proporti- 
on to their weight, 

Philip the Second of Spain had a Pearl perfect in its ſhape 
and colour, and of the ſize of a pigeon's egg. De Boot 
tells us of one, in the emperor Rudolph's poſſeſhon, of thirty 
carrats weight; and Tavernier mentions one in Perſia, for 
which that crown paid to the amount of more than 100,000 1, 
ſterling. 

Pearls of ſuch vaſt ſizes as theſe are as rare as the great dia- 
monds, but there arc, as among diamonds, a conſiderable 
number, which, though, very ſhort of this, are of great value. 
The fineſt, and what is called the true ſhape of the Pearl, is a 
perſect round; but, if Pearls of a conſiderable fize are of the 
ſhape of a pear, as is not unfrequently the caſe, they are not 
leſs valued, as they ſerve very luckily for ear-rings, and other 
ornaments. Their colour ought to be a pure white, and this 
not a dead and lifeleſs, but a clear and brilliant one; they 
muſt be perfectly free from any foulneſs, ſpot, or ſtain, and 
their ſurfaces muſt be naturally ſmooth and gloſſy, for they 
bring their natural poliſh with them, art being unable to do 
any thing like it. 

Pearls of whatever ſize, when they are rough on the ſurface, 
and of irregular figures, as hollow, flat, or undulated, are 
of little value; and they are liable alſo to be greatly debaſed 
by a tinge of Jum or blue; ſometimes, they are found 
greeniſh, reddiſh, or browniſh ; the two laſt ſtains wholly de- 
ſtroy their value: as to thoſe that are a little yeJlowiſh, che Ori- 
entals who value Pearls full as much as we do, and will pay 
as dear for them, do not like them the worſe for a flight tinge 
of that colour, provided they are perfectly bright, and of a fine 
natural poliſh. 

All Pearls are formed of the matter of the ſhell, and conſiſt of 


a number of cruſts, or coats, laid with perfect regularity one 


over another, in the manner of the ſeveraſ coats of an onion, 
or like the ſeveral ſtrata of the ſtones found in the bladders 
or ſtomachs of animals, only that thefe cruſts in the Pearls 
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are much thinner. They are ſoluble in acid menſtruums, 
and, if thrown into the fire, they readily calcine, and in the 
calcining emit an urinous ſmell, 
Nothing can be a greater proof that the Pearl is truly formed 
of the matter of the ſhell, than what has been obſerved, by 
Reaumur, of the Pearl-ſhells of the coaſts of Provence : the e 
are in part Pearl- coloured, and in part reddiſh, and this re- 
ularly and unalterably. Pearls are frequently found in theſe 
ſhells: and it is conſtantly obſerved, that the Pearls found in 
ſuch parts as correſpond to a red portion of the ſhell are of the 
ſame reddiſh colour, whereas thoſe in the parts correſponding 
to the white portion are white: nor is this all, for on a ſtrict 
inquiry it is found that the two portions of the ſhell differ, not 
pe. in their colour but in ſtructure alſo. The white part of 
the ſhell is formed of plain and uniform plates, or thin ſtrata ; 
the red part of faſciæ, or bundles of fibres of a cylindrie figure, 
arranged cloſely and regularly together; and the ſame diffe- 
rence of ſtructure is found in the Pearls formed in the dif- 
ferent parts, as they correſpond to them; thoſe of the white 
part being formed of ſtrata as uniform, diſtin, and regular 
as the oriental Pearl, but theſe — to the red part 
of the ſhell having their ſtrata much leſs diſtin, and plainly 
ſhewing faſciz or fibres running every way from the center to 
their circumference, Nothing is more certain than that the 
ſhell of this and every other ſhell-fiſh is formed of a firm and 
hard matter, or of a matter diſpoſed to harden, as ſoon as pro- 
perly depoſited, till which time it circulates in veſſels in the 
animal body. It is not wonderful that a redundance, a ſtag- 
nation or a burſting out of this matter from the veſſels de- 
ſtined to carry it to the parts of the ſhell it ſhould have formed, 
ſhould ſs ll little concretions, or that, when once formed, 
they ſhould be increaſed in bulk, by the ſame ſort of matter 
being added in ſmall quantities to them. The little protu- 
berances like warts, which we ſee riſing in hemiſpherical figures 
from the ſurfaces of Pearl-ſhells, and of thoſe of other kinds, 
are evidently of the Pearl kind, only not detached. Our 
workmen, when theſe are of a good colour and tolerable ſize, 
cut them out, and make ſomething of them under the name 
of wens of Pearls. This is ſomewhat different indeed from 
the opinion of Valentini, who on the credit of one Kregger 
pretends that Pearls are the eggs of the fiſh which produce 
them. The tranſlator of Geoftroy's lectures, who has pre- 
ſerved the memory of this wild ſyſtem, ſays it deſerves con- 
firmation ; I ſuppoſe he means it wants it. People have been 
led to believe from the name unio given to the Pearls, that 
there was only one found in each ſhell ; this is indeed uſually 
the caſe in oyſters and muſcles, though thoſe ſometimes vary 
from it, but in the oriental Pearl-ſhells ſix or eight are frequent 
in each ; ſome have been found with twenty or more in them, 
but, where they are numerous, the greater part are generally 
ſmall. 
This valuable article of commerce is not the commodity of 
any particular part of the world. The Eaſt-Indies and America 
produce the Pearl ſhell-fiſh abundantly, and it is found with 
good Pearls in itin many parts of Europe. 
The coaſts of the iſland Ceylon afford Pearls ſuperior to all 
thoſe of the Laſt in the beauty of their colour, but there are no 
very large ones found there. The Perſian Gulf abounds with 
the Pearl fiſh, and fiſheries are eſtabliſhed on the coaſts of the 
ſeveral iſlands in it, and particularly on thoſe of the iſland of 
Baharem, or, as it is uſually ſpoke, Bahren. In America there 
are fiſheries in the gulf of Mexico, and along the coaſt of the 
terra firma, all which yield very conſiderable advantage. The 
European Pearls are principally found on the coafts of Scot- 
land, and che neighbouring parts; but there is little proſpect 
of any thing conſiderable being ever gained by them. 
The ancients were all acquainted with Pearls, and held them 
in great eſteem, We are told of Cleopatra's poſſeſſing one 
worth $0,000 l. of our money; and in general they held the 
Pearl next in value to the diamond. They had a thouſand 
fanciful ſtories on foot, as to the origin of this precious ſub- 
ſtance; but the moſt prevalent was, that it was a concreted 
drop of dew. They imagined that at a certain time of the 
year the Pearl fiſh roſe from the bottom to the ſurſace of the 


water, and there took in a drop of dew which concreted into 
a Pearl in its body. The more fanciful of them were not con- 
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lapis margarita, Great praiſe has been gi | 
cordials and ſudorifics, be without — * „ N 
they ſeem indeed very alkaline abſorbents, and as be ; 
eyes, or oyſter ſhells, but not better. odd as crab) 
Fae Fiſheries ; ſee Pearl FISHERY. 
alſe PEARLS, are factitious Pearls reſembli 
your or colour, jo rg called beads. ee ones in 
Theſe were anciently made of glaſs, with a ki 
of quickſilver in the ide ; 9 they My inch: 
over with a fine brilliant fiſh glue. Coerde 
Method of making falſe PEARLS ; this is now much : 
France, and is the curious invention of the ſieur N * 
ingenious artiſt having obſerved, that the ſcales of the bi tha 
found plentifully in the river Marne, had not on! 1 
luſtre of the real Pearl, but, that aſter beating them 10 al the 
in water or iſing- glaſs, they returned to their former b iN; 
upon drying ; he bethought himſelf of ſetting 9 ltr, Dy 
thereof, in the cavity of a bead or grain of girſol wha 5 
kind of opal or glafs, bordering much on the colour 15 mY 
With a little glaſs tube fix or 1 inches long, and ear. 
and a half in diameter, but very ſharp at one end = 
little crooked, he introduced the matter, by blowing. * 
— taken up a drop with the pointed extremity © __ 
ſpread it throughout the inner circumference, he co...” 
himſelf to ſhake it gently a long time, in a little o 
lined with paper. | 
The pulverized ſcales reſume their luſtre, as they dry: And + 
increaſe this luſtre in winter, they lay the bead; * woke 
ſieve or bolting-cloth, which they ſuſpend to the cidling, 2. F 
underneath, at ſix feet diſtance, lay heaps of hot aſhes 5 
ſummer they are ſuſpended in the fame manner, but yi. 
any hre. | 
And now nothing remains but to ſtop up the aperture 
is done with melted wax, conveyed into it with + ty 
that uſed in introducing the diſſolved ſcales. 
After cleaning off the ſuperfluous wax, the Pearls are per 
rated with a needle, and then ſtrung; and thus they _ N 
necklaces, which the ladies now generally wear in dec of 
true Pearl. : 
Mother of PEARL, auris marina, in natural hiſtory, is 1 
of a I ſea fiſh of the oyſter kind, not of the A 
It is very ſmooth withinſide and of the whiteneſs and ware; 


, 


Content 


* 


ut witho, 


which 
ube like 


pidaries drill, It is uſed in inlaid works, and in ſeveral toy: 
as ſnuff-boxes, &c. 75 
Mens of PEARLS, certain excreſcences, in form of half Pear's 
ſometimes found in the bottoms of Pearl-ſhells. 3 


The lapidaries ſaw off theſe protuberances to join them toes. | 


ther, and uſe them in ſeveral works of jewelry, 


PEARL, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as blazon with Precious | 


ſtones inſtead of coJour and metals, for argent or white, 


PEARL, pin, web, in medicine, a thick film or ſpeck over ie 


eye. 
PE/CCANT, in medicine, is applied to the humouts of the } 


body, when either morbid or in too great abundance, 


From Peccant humours moſt diſeaſes ariſe, which are toe 


corrected by alteratives and ſpecifics, or evacuated, 


PECK, a kind of dry meaſure for grain, pulſe, and the Ihe | 


The ſtandard or Wincheſter Peck contains two gallons, each 
gallon weighing eight pounds troy ; four Pecks make a butke!, 
four buſhels a coomb or carnock. | 
There are alſo local Pecks, containing ſome more, ſome las, 
for inſtance, the Lancaſter Peck contains fix gallons, &c. 
PECQUE'T's Du, in anatomy, the thoracic duct; ſo c 
from its diſcoverer Pecquet. 
PE'CTEN, in anatomy, is the ſame with pubes. See PUBEs. 
In natural hiſtory, it denotes a ſhell-fſh called a ſcallop, 


PECTINE/US, or fectinæus, in anatomy, a ſmall fat and prety | 


long muſcle, ſituated obliquely between the os pubis and ug 
per part of the os femoris. It is commonly a ſingle mu de 
but I have ſometimes found it double. | 
It is an aſſiſtant to the pſoas and iliacus, in moving both 2 
thigh and the pelvis. It may likewiſe af in bringing tn! 
thigh inward, or toward the other, whether it be extences c: 
bent at the ſame time. Vinſſeru. 


tent that this ſhould be a drop of common dew, but made it , PE'CTORAL *, ſomething relating to the breaſt. 


a peculiar kind ſhed from the ſtars in calm nights : 

Humor, ille quem ſerenis aſtra ſudant noctibus. 

It is eaſy to ſee how much reſpect ought to be paid to ſo wretched 
an hypotheſis; it being about as philoſophical to ſuppoſe a ſtar 
ſhedding down to che earth a drop of dew, as a fiſh, fixed by 
its ſhell to the rocks, leaving that ſituation and advancing its 
heavy thell up to the ſurface of the water, juſt when it ſhould 
chance to fall, in order to receive it. It is ſomething odd that 
the very authors who teil us of the Pearl-ſhells lying ſo deep 
inthe ſea, that the divers were forced to deſcend twenty fathom 
for them; and growing ſo faſt to the rocks, they were obliged 
to take inſtruments down with them to get them looſe; ſhould 
perſuade themſelves that they got looſe and came up at plea- 


ſure. They alſo imagined that great rains, and particularly 
thunder ſtorms, were very inſtrumental in producing Pearls. 
The Grecks ranked them among the ſtones, and called them 


* The word is formed from the Latin geckeralls, which is derives 
from fe&us, the breaft. ; 
PECTORAL Remedies, or PRC TORALS, in medicine, are {i 
remedies as are appropriated to diſeaſes of the bræaſt an 
PECTORA'LIS najo, in anatomy, a large thick 2nd geh, 
muſcle, covering the fore-part of the breaſt, from the ts nun, 
where it is very broad, to the axilla, where it contracts in + 
paſlage to the arm. It is naturally divided into ta p97tion> 1 
one ſuperior and ſmall, which may be termed claviculzr ; U 
other inferior and large, which we may cal] thoracic. : 
This muſcle ſerves in general to bring the arm nc! the 119%, 
to paſs it ſtrongly againſt them, and to carry it towares ins 
forepart of the thorax. This laſt motion may be periorn » 


without ſeparating the arm from the rib, às when one n 
o W:., 


| be 


- 


croſſed over the other; and it may likewiſe be dor 
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the arm raiſed, as when the hand of one ſide is la dae 
© [1 gi FP 
{Cw 


Pearl itſelf, and it has the ſame luſtre on the outſide, after te 


firſt laminæ have been cleared off with aquafortis and the ;.. | 


wy 
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oulder of the other fide ; and, in that caſe; the anterior por- 
ſh of the deltoides may aſſiſt the muſcle in great efforts. 
— of the fold in its tendon, the __ and inferior 


ions may act as two diſtin&t muſcles. The ſuperior fleſhy 


"hiefly to raiſe the arm forward. The inferior fleſhy portion may 
5 the ſhoulder, with more or leſs force, much after the 


ih crutches. It is likewiſe by means of the lower portion 
"his muſcle, that we can ſuſpend the whole bod 


„as in ſping the branch of a tree in climbing, &c. 
_ caſe, alſo, the latiſſimus dorſi acts in concert with the 


oralis. The inferior portion of this muſcle cannot per- 
{xm theſe two uſes without the aſſiſtance of the muſcles of 
the abdomen, which, by pulling the ribs downward, become 
in a manner a continuation of the inſertion of this portion. 
The uſes of the ſuperior portion cannot take place without the 
co-operation of the muſcles which move the ſcapula on the 
trunk, eſpecially the ſerratus major. JFnſlnw. 

PecTORALIS minor, in anatomy, a ſmall fleſhy muſcle, ſome- 
thing triangular, ſituated at the ſuperior, lateral, and anterior 

t of the thorax. 
This muſcle is covered by the Pectoralis major, and adheres 
very cloſely to the external intercoſtal muſcles. It aſſiſts the 
momboides and angularis, as moderators of the action of the 
trapezius and ſerratus major, in turning the point of the acro- 
mium upwards, the ſuperior angle downwards, and the inferior 
angle forwards. It is likewiſe an aſſiſtant to the rhomboides 
and angularis, in reſtoring the ſcapula to its natural ſituation, 
when the trapezius and ſerratus major ceaſe to act, by draw- 
ing downward the apophyſis coracoides, in which it is inſerted. 

ne. 

LE; LATE *, peculatus, in the civil law, the crime of pil- 
fering any thing either ſacred, or public, particularly public 
money, by a perſon who has the management or cuſtody there- 
of, It is proſecuted even on the criminal's heir. 

* The word is Latin, guofi pecuniæ ablatio, the pilſering of 
money. 

PECU/LIAR, in the canon law, a particular pariſh or church, 
which hath juriſdiction within itſelf, a probat of wills, &c. 
exempt from the ordinary and the biſhops courts. 

There are royal peculiars and archbiſhops peculiars ; the king's 
chapel belongs to the firſt, and there are 52 ſuch peculiars in 
the province of Canterbury. 

Curt of PECULIARS, a court where the affairs of Peculiars are 
tranſacted. 

PECU-LIUM ®, the ſtock which a perſon, in the power of an- 
other, as a ſlave, minor, &c. may acquire by his own induſtry, 
merely by the permiſſion of their maſters, parents, &c. 

Ihe word is Latin, and derived from ecunia, and pecus, as an- 
ciently one's whole eſtate conſiſted in money and cattle. 

P'DAGE, pedagium, a toll or local due exacted on perſons, 
goods, and carriages for the repairing of roads, bridges, &c. 

PDAGOGUE *, pædagogus, a tutor to whom is committed 
the diſcipline of a ſcholar to be inſtructed in grammar and other 


rte 
al KL 


The word is Greek, and formed of rai; a child, and aywyi;, a 
leader or director, 


TEDALS ®, are the largeſt pipes of an organ, being ſquare and 
made of wood, and thirteen in number. They are of modern 
vention, and carry the ſounds an octave deeper than the reſt. 
Ihe word is Latin, and derived from pes, the foot, as they are 

played and ſloped thereby. 

PDWNEUS®, in the civil law, a petty judge, who has no 

— forma! ſeat of juſtice, but hears cauſes ſtanding, in contradi- 
ſinction to ſuch magiſtrates among the ancients as were ſeated 
in the curule chair, or had a tribunal or bench raiſed on high. 

* The word is Latin, and formed from /tans in fedibus, as ſtand- 
ing on his feet, 

DAN, originally denotes a ſchoolmaſter or pedagogue. It 
© allo applied to an unpoliſhed man of letters, who makes an 
mpertinent uſe of the ſciences, and abounds in unſeaſonable 
c:ticims and obſervations ; in quirks, quibbles, and noiſe, 
There are Pedants of all conditions, and of all robes. 

PIT * 1 * ; P . 

1 oy NIRY, pedantiſm, the practice of a pedant. 

*ZUESTAL *, in architecture, that which ſuſtains a column, 
id terves it as a ſtand, or baſe. 

* The word is derived from the Latin pes, a foot, and the Greek 
AS, a column. 


The Pedeſtal, whichthe Greeks call ſtylabates and ſtereobates, 
coni'ſts of three principal parts, viz. a ſquare trunk or die, 
wach makes the body; a corniche, the head; and a baſe, the 
©! of the Pedeſtal. : 
de Pedeſtal is properly an appendage to a column, not an 
dental part of it ; though M. Le Clerc thinks it is eſſential 
complete order. 

ere are as many kinds of Pedeſtals 2s there are of orders of 


ian „viz. 5. The Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 


u 
eee. 


— 


Some ay the height of the Pedeſtal in each order ought to be 
one third part of the whole column, comprehending the baſe 
and capital, and their upper adjuncts, as architrave, frieze, and 
corniche, a fourth part of the ſame pillar. 

The famous Engliſh architect, Sir Henry Wooton, ſays, he 
finds this rule of ſingular uſe and facility, ſettled by Jacobo 
Baroccio, whom he eſteemed a more credible 9 than 
others (as a man that moſt conſidered this piece of architec- 
ture) than any that vary from them in theſe dinienfions. 
Indeed, Vignola and moſt of the moderns make the Pedeſtal 
and its ornaments in all the orders, one third of the column's 
height, including the baſe and capital ; but ſome deviate from 
this rule. 

The Tuſcan Pedeſtal, according to Vitruvius: The whole heicht 
of the Tuſcan column, comprehending the architecture, frieze, 
and cornice, is divided into nine parts, two of which go to the 
height of the Pedeſtal, 

This Pedeſtal is by him deſcribed in two different forms, one 
of which is plain, having only a plinth for the baſe, and another 
for the capital; the height of each of theſe plinths is * of the 
whole height of the Pedeſtal, and the projector of the plinths 
is 3 of their height. 

Palladio and Scamozzi make the Tuſcan Pedeſtal three mo- 
dules high; 3 hve. 

Its members in Vignola are only a plinth for a baſe, the die, 
and a talon crowned for a corniche ; the Tuſcan column has 
rarely any. 


The Doric Pedeſtal. Vitruvius divides bs: gl this co- 


lumn (comprehending the architrive, freiz&7 and corniche 


into eight parts, two of which go the height of the Pedeſt a), 
which agrees with Jacobo Barrocio's rule. 


Vitruvius alfo deſcribes this Pedeſtal in two different forms, 


in both which the baſe and capital are each ! of the whole 


_— of the Pedeſtal. 

Palladio makes the Doric Pedeſtal 4 modules 5 minutes 
high ; Vignola, 5 modules 4 minutes. 

In the antique, we not only do not meet with any Pedeſtal, 
but even not with any baſe in the Doric order. 

The Ionic Pedeſtal. The whole height of this column bein 
divided into fourteen parts, the height of its Pedeſtal, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, is three of theſe parts. 

He alſo deſcribes this Pedeſtal in two different forms, the baſe 


and capital of each of which are 4 of the whole height of the 
Pedeſtal, 


According to Vignola and Serlio, the Tonic Pedeſtal is ſix mo- 
dules high; according to Scamozzi, 5; in the temple of For- 
tuna Virilis, it is 7 modules 12 minutes. 

Its members and ornaments are moſtly the ſame with thoſe of 
the Doric, only a little richer. The Pedeſtal, now uſually fol- 
lowed is, that of Vitruvius, although it is not found in any 
work of the antique. 


Some inſtead of it uſe the Attic baſe, in imitation of the anci- 
ents, 

The Corinthian Pedeſtal. Vitruvius divides the whole height 
of this column into nine parts, and makes the height of this 
Pedeſtal two of thoſe parts. 

The whole height of the baſe being divided into five parts, 
the two lowermoſt of them go to the plinth ; then the remain- 
der is again ſubdivided into four parts, the lowermoſt of which 
go to the thorus, and the two next parts make the ſcima re- 
verſa, and the liſt below it, which liſt is ; of the whole; the 
remaining part goes to the aſtragal, the liſt of which is 4 part. 
The height of the capital is divided into two parts, the low- 
ermoſt of which being ſubdivided into four parts, the lower- 
moſt of thoſe go to the ogee. The other three ſubdiviſions be- 
ing again ſubdivided into two parts, the lowermoſt of thoſe go 
to the ſcotia or hollow, and the liſt above it, which liſt is; 
part of the whole, and the remaining part goes to the boultin. 
The other grand diviſion is alſo ſubdivided into three parts, of 
which the two lowermoſt go to the corona, and the re- 


maining part to the cymatium, the liſt of which part is 3 of 
the whole. 


The Corinthian Pedeſtal is the richeſt and moſt delicate. In 


Vignola it is ſeven modules high ; in Palladio five and one 
minute; in Serlio ſix modules fifteen minutes: it is in the col- 
liſeum four modules two minutes. 

Its members, according to Vignola, are as follows: in the baſe 
a plinth for a ſocle, over that a tore carved; then a reglet, 
a gula inverted and enriched, and an aſtragal. 

In the die are a reglet with the conge over it, and near the 
corniche a reglet with a conge underneath, 

In the cornice is an aſtragal, a frieze, fillet, gorge, talon, 
and a fillet, , 

The Compoſite Pedeſtal, Vitruvius divides the whole height 
of the column into thirteen parts, making the height of its 
Pedeſtal three of thoſe parts. The baſe he divides into ſeven 
parts, two of which go to the plinth, one to the thorus, two to 
the ſcima reverſa, one to the ſcotia, and one to the aſtragal 
2 of the aſtragal makes the fillet above the ſcotia. 

The capital he divides into ſeven parts, one of which goes to 
the aſtragal, two to the frieze, one to the boultin, and liſt 
under it; two to the corona, and one to the cymatium, 


Vignola makes the Compoſite Pedeſtal of the ſame height 
with 
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with the Corinthian, viz. ſeven modules; Scamozzi, fix mo- 
dules two minutes; Palladio, fix modules ſeven minutes. In the 
goldſmiths arches, ſeven modules eight minutes. 


ts members in Vignola are the ſame with thoſe of the Corin- 
thian ; but with this difference, that, whereas theſe are moſt of 
them enriched with carvings in the Corinthian, they are all 
plain in the Compoſite, Build. Dick. 


PE/DICLE ®, pediculus, in botany, the foot-ftalk, whereby the 
leaf, fruit, or lower, is ſuſtained and connected to its branch or 


ſtem, 
„The word is Latin, and a diminutive of pes, a ſoot. 


PEDIAZAN, in antiquity, one of the three diviſions in Athens, 


which was the middle part of that city, as being in a plain be- 
tween the other two; the one called diacrian, as being on the 
deſcent of a hill ; and the other paralian, as being on the ſhore. 


PEDLE*US, in anatomy, the ſecond af the extenſor muſcles of 


the foot, See FOOT, 


PEDICULARIS * Morbus, pediculatio, in medicine, the louſy 


evil, a diſtemper ariſing from ſome uncommon corruption in 
the body, which generates infinite quantities of lice on the 
ſkin, w : 

* 'The word is derived from the Latin pedicu/us, a louſe. 


PE/DIGREE, the ſame with deſcent or genealogy. | 
PE/DIMENT, in architecture, a kind of low pinnacle that 


crownsan ordonnance, or finiſhes a frontiſpiece, being an orna- 
ment placed over gates, doors, windows, niches, &c. 
Pediment, is a kind of low pinnacle ſerving to crown an ordon- 
nance, or finiſh a frontifpiece, and is placed as an ornament 
over gates, doors, windows, niches, altars, &c. it is ordinarily 
of a triangular form, but, ſometimes, makes an arch of a circle. 
Vitruvius obſerves, that the pinnacles of the plaineſt houſes 
gave architects the idea of this noble part, Which ſtill retains 
the appearance of its original, 

The parts of a Pediment are the tympanum and corniche. 
The firſt is the pannel naked, or area of the Pediment incloſed 
between the corniche which crowns it, and the entablature 
which ſerves it as a baſe or ſocle. 

Architects have indeed taken a great deal of liberty, as to the 
form of this member, 

The molt beautiful, according to Daviler, is where its height 
is about] of the length of its baſe, 

Vitruvius calls the Pediment faſtigia, which ſignifies a roof 
raiſed or pointed in the middle, which form, among the Ro- 
mans, was peculiar to temples, 


All their dwelling-houſes are covered in the platform manner ; 


and it is obſerved by Salmaſius on Solin, that Cæſar was the 
firſt who obtained Jeave to roof his houſe with a ridge or de- 
ſcent after the manner of temples, 

The Pediment uſually triangular, and ſometimes an equilateral 
triangle, called alſo a pointed Pediment, is ſometimes circular, 
tho” it has been obſerved by Mr. Felibien, that we have no 
inſtance of round Pediments in the antique, beſides thofe in the 
chapels of the Rotundo. ; 
Sometimes its upper corniche is divided into three or four ſides 
or right lines. Sometimes the cornicite is cut or open a-top, 
which is an abuſe introduced by the moderns, particularly 
Michael Angelo; for, the deſign of this part, at leaſt over doors, 
windows, &c. being chiefly to ſhelter thoſe underneath from 
the rain, to leave it open in the middle is to fruſtrate its 
ends, 

Sometimes the Pediment is formed of a couple of rolls or 
wreaths like two conſoles joined together. 

Sometimes the Pediment has no baſe, or its lower corniche is 
cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two columns or pilaſters, 
and on theſe is raifed an arch or ſweep, inſtead of an entabla- 
ture ; of which Serlio gives an inſtance in the antique in a 
Corinthian gate at Foligni in Umbria; and Daviler in a mo- 
dern one in the church of St. Peter at Rome, 

Under this kind of Paliments come thoſe little arched cor- 
niches, which form Pediments over doors and windows, ſup— 
ported by two conſoles, inſtead either of entablature or co- 
lumns. 


Sometimes the Pediment is made double, i. e. a leſs Pediment is 
made in the tympanum of a larger, on account of ſome pro- 


iccture in the middle, as in the frontiſpiece of the church of 
the Great Jeſus at Rome: but this reperition is accounted an 
abuſe in architecture, although it be authorized by very good 
buildings, as the large pavilion of the Louvre, where the cary- 
atides ſupport three Pediments one in another. ; 
Sometimes the tympanum of the Pediment is cut out or left 
open to let in light, as is ſeen under the port- end of the capi- 
tol of Rome. 

Laſtly, this oven Pediment is ſometimes triangular, and en- 
riched with ſculpture, as roſes, leaves, &c. as is found in 
moſt of che Gothic churches, 


NI. Le Clerc obſerves, that the modilions in the corniche of 


. 3 . i ie Tana 5 N ba. RW - 
the Pediment ſhould always anſwer exactly over thoſe of the 
entablature. 

Indeed, Vituvius ſays the ancients did not allow any modili— 
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ointed. Build, Dic. 
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PEDO'METER *, a mechanical inſtrument, called way. wi 


PEDERERO, PeTERERo, or PATERERO, a ſmall 


PEDUNCULLI, in anatomy, two medullary proceſſes 


PEEK, a fea term, ſigniſying perpendicular, or x 


PEER of the realm, denotes a noble lord, who has a feat 


P E I. 


This change of determination occaſions a conſiderah! WM 

9 ; the C * wap = appearing too broad 1 ditficy]. 

of the angle, to remedy which architects hav turn 

ral expedicnts, J a vecourſe to feve, 

A pointed Pediment may crown three arch ; 

Pediment can only crown agreeably, ©, but a euly 

There never ſhould be uſed more than two tympana 

other in the ſame frontiſpiece; and, even where ther * 

it would be proper to have the lower circular and d thy, 
ö | Per 

DOBABTISM, from Tz», an infan and 84 

tize, infant ba u. hy Bands, to dap, 


in form of a watch, conſiſting of various wheels, W. ten 
catching in one another, all diſpoſed in the xox Hans teeth 
by means of a chain, or ſtring faſtened to a man's fl Which, 
. wheel, advances a notch each ſtep, or each — * 
of the wheel: So that, the number being marked on 1 
of each wheel, one may number the paces, or —— edge 
actly the diſtance from one place to another. d. 

The word is formed of the Greek x85, 


the f 
meaſure. | o0t, and 4 


ordnance, uſed on board a ſhip for diſcharging nails, bade 


iron, or partridge ſhot, on an enemy attempting t 
They are generally open at the breech, =, * 
made to take out to be loaded that way. 


cerebellum, whereby that part is joined to the medulla — 


gata. See BRAIN. 

4 . igbt up and 
own. — Thus the anchor is ſaid to be a Peek, when it is . 
pendicularly under the ſhip's head, and juſt ready ta be fe 
from the ground, | | 


PEER, par, primarily denotes one of the ſame rank and con⸗ 


dition. 


vote in the upper houſe of parliament; hence called the oo 
of Peers, | 2 
There are five degrees of peerage, namely, thoſe of a duke 
marqueſs, earl, viſcount, and baron, : 
It is the king who confers the peerage, or nobility, by confers 
ring fome of theſe titles on a perſan LD patent. ag 


PEERS, or pairs, of France, are the twelve grand lords of that 


kingdom, of which ſix are. Peers and eccleſiaſtics, as the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and the biſhops of Laon and Langres, 
who are dukes ; and the biſhops of Noyons, Chalons on the 
Marne, and Beauvais, wha are counts and Peers, 

The dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain were ly 
Peers and dukes ; and the counts of Flanders, Champagne, 
and Tholouſe, lay Peers and counts. . 
Theſe lay Peers ſtill aſſiſt at coronations, by way of repre- 
ſentatives, though their peerſhips be in reality all, except 
Flanders, reunited to the crown, The ecclefiaftic Pecs 
uſually affiſt in perſon, 
At E the title Peer, in France, is beſtowed, as in Eng- 
land, on every lord, or perſon, whoſe fee is erccted into 
lordſhip, The molt probable opinion is, that Peers were fr 
inſtituted by Philip the Young of France, about the year 
1179; and that they firſt acted in that capacity at the coro- 
nation of his ſon, 


PEE'RAGE, the dignity of a peer annexed to a duchy, mat- 


quiſate, earldom, or barony. | 
The kings of England and France confer Peerage at pleature, 


PEGASUS, among the poets, a horſe imagined to hate wing, 


being that whereon Bellerophon was tabled to be mount, 
when he engaged the chimæra. | 
The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount Fic. 
con, is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof. Pegaſus wi 
feigned to have flown away to heaven, where it became: 
conſtellation, | 


PEGASUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hen. 


ſphere, in form of a flving horſe. 
The ftars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 3 


20, in Tycho's iq, and in the Britannic catalogue 93. 88 


CONSTELLATION. 


. % . * - £ mat * 
PELA'GIA*, in natural hiſtory, ſuch ſea ſhells and fiſhes : 


always reſide in the deep, or thoſe parts moſt remote 17-3 
land, | 


. . . 8 
* The word is derived from the Greek e, the fes. 


PELECO/IDES *, in geometry, a figure in form of & Hatte, 


. * þ a+ het 21 
* The word is formed of the Greek hatt, à Hatchet 
2.8 N, relemblance. 
. - % ained Tick. 
Such is the figure BCD A {/#/ate L. Fg. 3.) contanes 


der the two inverted quadrantal arcs A B and, AD, 00 

ſemi-circle BCD. The area of the Pelicoides 15 6 
ſtrated to be equal to the ſquare AC, and that a 57 5 
parallelogram EB. tang 
It is equa! to the ſquare A C, becauſe it wants of the 
on the left hand the two ſegments A B and AC, which £2 
equal to the two ſegments BC and C D, by which it excrce 
on the right hang, ELLE 
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LETS, i heraldry, called, alfo, ogreſſes, and gun-ſtones, 
PE hoſe roundlets which are black. 
are 7 AN, pellecan, pelicanus, in chemiſtry, a kind of double 
1. commonly made of gals, uſed in extracting tinctures by 
vell Ion; Which are poured in at their narrow necks, and 
ene ds hermetically ſealed: They were of various figures, 
mer, reſent we uſe two matraſſes, the neck of one enterin 
but * of the other. It alſo denotes an inſtrument uſed by 
into ns, &c. for drawing teeth; and it likewiſe ſignifies an 
1 of ordnance, carrying a ſix- pounder, made by 
7 rench, eight feet and a half long, and by the Dutch nine 


feet. 


pELLICLE, pellicula *, a thin film, or fragment of a mem- 


bran HRP ER TELL 
* The word is Latin, and a diminutive of e/lis, (kin, 


TELLUCID *, the ſame with diaphanous, or tranſparent, 
„The word is Latin, and derived from fe//acro, or ferluceo, to 
fine through. 
ſt ſtands oppoſed to opaque, | 
#LLUCIDITY, diaphancity, of tranſparency. 3 
ELTA“, in antiquity, a kind of buckler, ſmall, light, and 
more manageable than the parma, which- was uſed by the 


Amazons, according to Virgil, and reſembled the moon in 
her firſt quarter, according to Servius, 


* The word is Greek xo. which ſignifes the ſame thing. 


MPLVIS, in anatomy, the inferior part of the cavity of the 

"a&Jomen, which is formed by the oſſa ilea and iſchia, the os 
fcrym and os coccygis, and the oſſa pubis. See INNO- 
MINATA G. 

pet vis Aurium, in anatomy, the cochlea, See EAR, 

pris Crelri, in anatomy, the inſundibulum. See BRAIN, 

per vis, alſo denotes the cavity of the kidnies, which receives 

we urine and conveys it to the ureters. : 

pfNA TES, in the ancient mythology, denoted the domeſtic 
»»s, whom the ancients adorcd in their houſes. 

NIL +, an inſtrument with which painters uſe to lay on 

their colours. 


The word is derived from the Latin perici/lum, which ſignifies 
the ſame, and is a diminutive of penis, aà tail. 


pencils are uſually made of badgers and ſquirrels hair, &c. 
incloſed in the barrel of a quill. 

pci of rays, in optics, is a double cone of rays joined to- 
gether at the bale ; one of which has ts vertex in {ome point 
of the object, and has the eryſtalline humour, or glaſs GLS 
(fate L. fig. 11.) for its baſe; and the other has its baſe 
on the fame glaſs, or cryſtalline, but its vertex in the point 
d convergence, as at C. Thus BGSC is a Pencil of rays, 
and the line BL C is called the axle of that Pencil. 

NDANT, in heraldry, denotes the parts hanging down 
from the label, to the number of 3, 4, 5, or 6 at moſt, 
They muſt be ſpecified in blazoning, when more than 3. 
They reſemble the drops at the bottom of the triglyphs in 
the Doric frieze. 

?ZNDANT'S, among floriſts, a kind of ſeeds growing on 
fmia2, or chives, ſuch as thoſe in the middle of tulips, 
lies, KC. 

PExDaxT38 of @ ſhip, thoſe long ſtreamers cut pointing towards 
tze end, and there divided into two parts, hung out at the 
heads of maſts, &c. They are uſed ſometimes for ſhew, and 
for diſtinction of ſquadrons, &c. 

*LADANT), pennant, is a ſhort rope, Which at one end is 
feltened to the head of the maſt, vard, or clue of the fail, and 
2t the other end hach a block and ſhiver, to receive ſome run- 
ning rope into. 

aNDENTIVE, in architecture, the whole body of a vault 
luended out of the perpendicular of the wall, and bearing 
2zinſt the arboutants. 

Tais is uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone; but care muſt be 

en, that the joints of the maſonry be always laid level, and 

1 ri22t lines proceding from the ſweep whence the rife is 


een. The joints too muſt be made as ſmall as poſſible, 


© lac the necefſity of filling them up with flips of wood, or | 


49 &as 


ung much mortar. 

NDULOUS, hanging down; a name which botaniſts give 
© thoſe heads of flowers that hang downwards, their ſtalks 
being able to ſuſtain them upright, | 
DULUM +, in mechanics, any heavy body ſo ſuſpended, 
dat It may vibrate backwards and forwards, about ſome 
dec point, by the force of gravity. 


. 

fx * 
” » 
Fa \ 


* The word is derived from the Latin fendeo, to hang, or be ſuf. 
penced. 

\ Peniulum is any body, as B (plate L. fg. 4.) ſuſpended 

an, and moving about a point A as a center. The nature 

© « Zenuulum conſiſts in the following particulars: 1. The 

of the vibrations of a Pendulum, in very ſmall arches, 

equal. 2, The velocity of the bob, in the loweſt point, 

ede nearly as the length of the chord of the arch which it 

un the deſcent. 3. The times of vibration in dif- 

: £er:.Gulums, AB, AC, are che ſquare roots of the times 

brations. 4. The time of one vibration is to the 

: the detdent, through half the length of the Pendulum, 

„ $44, 4nierence of a circle to its diameter. 5. Whence 


_ 4 
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the length of a Pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, will be found 49 
inches nearly ; and of one half ſecond Pendulum nine, cight 
inches. 6. An uniform homogeneous body B G {plate L. 
fig. 5.) as a rod, ſtaff, &c. which is one third part longer 
than a Pendulum AD, will vibrate in the ſame time with it. 
From theſe properties of the Pendulum we may diſcern its uſa 
as an univerſal chronometer, or regulator of time, as it is uſed 
in clocks, and ſuch-like machines. Zy this inſtrument alſo 
we can meaſure the diſtance of a ſhip, by meaſuring the in- 
ter val of time hetween the fire and the ſound of the gun; alſo 
the diſtance of a cloud, by numbering the ſeconds, or half— 
ſeconds, between the lightning and thunder. Thus, ſuppoſe 
between the lightning and thunder, we number 10 {econds ; 
then, becauſe ſound paſſes through 1142 feet in one ſecond, 
we have the diſtance of the cloud equal to 11420 feet. A- 
gain, the height of any room, or e object, may be mea- 
ſured by a Pendulum vibrating ſrom the top thereof, "Thus, 
ſuppoſe a Pendulum from the height of a room vibratcs once 
in three ſeconds; then ſay, as 1 is to the ſquare of 3, viz. 9, 
ſo is 39,2 to 352,8 feet, the height required. Laſtly, by the 
Pendulum we diſcover the different force of gravity on diverſe 
parts of the earth's ſurface, and thence the true fioure of the 
earth, See EARTH. > 
The greateſt inconvenience atcending this moſt uſeful inſtru- 
ment 1s, that it is conſtantly liable to an alteration of its 
length, from the effects of heat and cold, which very ſenſibly 
expand and contract all metalline bodies, as is evident from 
the pyrometer. See PYROMETER. 
When Pendulums were firſt applied to clocks, they were 
made very ſhort ; and, the arches of the circle being large, 
the time of vibration, through different arches, could not in 
that caſe be equal; to effect which, the Pendulum was con- 
trived to vibrate in the arch of a cycloid. 
From what has been ſaid under the article CycLorn, it ap- 
pears that if AC (plate XXI. g. 32.) be the length of a Pen- 
dulum ſo diſpoſed, as to vibrate between the two ſemicy— 
cloids AD and AL, the bob will deſcribe in its motion the 
cycloid DCL. The propertics of which motion will now 
eaſily appear: For, with reſpect to the velocity acquired by 
deſcending through any arch RC or BC, It is always as OC 
which is as the chord SC = + RC; conſequently the velo- 
city at C is every-where as the ſpace paſſed through, or as the 
arch of the cycloid deſcribed in the deſcent, 
But ſince it is always S= TV, in all kinds of motion; if in 
any caſe 8 be as V, it is evident I muſt be a given quantity, 
or always the fame. That is, when the ſpaces (S, 5s,) are 
as the velocitics (V, v,) the times (T, t,) will be always 
equal; and, therefore, all the arches of a cycloid, great or 
ſmall, are deſcribed in equal times. Alſo the time of vibra- 
tion in the cycloid is to the time of deſcent through half its 
length, as the circumference of a circle to its diameter, 
If AC be the length of a Pendulum vibrating ſeconds, it may 
be eaſily found, fince it is known by moſt accurate experi- 
ments, that a body deſcends freely by gravity through 193% 
inches in the firſt ſecond of time; therefore by making this 
analogy, as 3, 14150“: 1*:: 193; : 19,6 = AK, and fo 
AC 3, 2 inches, the length of a ſecond Pendulum, as re- 
quired. And, ſince the lengths are as the ſquares of the times 
of vibrations, we have 4: 1 :: 39,2 : 9,8 inches, the length 
of an half-ſecond Pendulum. 
Since the length of a Pendulum AC, for vibrating ſeconds, 
is ſo conſiderable, the bob, without the cycloidal checks AL 
and AD, will indeed deſcribe the arch of a circle, as f Ce, 
when it vibrates ; but then this circular arch will, for ſome 
diſtance on each fide the loweſt point C, coincide with the 
cycloid very nearly, as, for example, to g and %; and hence 
it follows, that a common Pendulum, vibrating through very 
ſmall arches gh, will perform all its vibrations in equal times, 
And hence the above-mentioned cycloidal checks came into 
diſuſe. 
Hence the time of deſcent through the chord Cę is to the 
time of deſcent through the arch of the circle, or cycloid be- 
oc # 


— _ 3 1 
longing to it, as 4 (ſuppoſing AC = 2a) to = Or as 
4.14159 


2a to! P, that is, as a to ! P 0,7854. 


In all that has been hitherto ſaid, the power of pravity has been 
ſuppoſed conſtantly the ſame. But, if the ſaid power varics, 
the lengths of Pendulums muſt vary in the ſame proportion, 
in order that they may vibrate in equal times; for we have 
ſhewn, that the ratio of the times of vibration and deſcent 
through half the lengths is given, and conſcquently the times 
of vibration and deſcent through the whole length is given: 
But the times of vibration are ſuppoſed equal, therefore the 
times of deſcent through the lengths of the Pendulum are 
equal. But bodies deſcending through unequal ſpaces, in 
equal times, are impelled by powers that are us the ſpaces de- 
ſcribed, that is, the powers of gravity are as the lengths of 
the Pendulums. 

PexpuLuM Clit, a clock which detives its motion from the 
vibration of a Pendulum. See CLOCK. 

PENETRATION, peretratzs, the act whereby one thing takes 
up the place already poſicfied by another, or rather, when tle 
matter of ont bugy is admitted into the vecuity of another. 


8 * PhIyfophers 
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Tin the time of Edward I, the Penny was ſtruck with a croſs, 
ſo deeply indented, that it might be eaſily broke into two, 
thence called half-pennies, or into four, called four things, or 
ſarthings: But that prince coined it without indenture, and 
ſtruck round halfpence and farthings. He alſo ordered that 
the Penny ſhould weigh 32 grains of wheat, and called it the 
Penny ſterling, 20 of which were to weigh an ounce, 
At preſent a Penny, bating a few ſilver pence current among 
us, is only a money of account, containing the 12th part of 
our ſhilling, or the 240th part of a pound. 
The French Penny, or denier, is of two kinds, the denier 
Pariſis, and the denier Tournois. 
The Dutch Penny, called pennick, is a real piece of coin, 
worth about one fifth more than the Penny Tournois. It is 
alſo a money of account, 12 pennicks making the patard, 
and 20 patards the florin. 
At Hamburgh, Nuremburg, &c. the pfening of account is 
cqual to the Pane Tournois ; 8 of them make the krieux, and 
60 the florin of thoſe cities; and go the French crown, or 
45. 64. ſterling. 

Psxxy-weight *, a troy weight, containing 24 grains, each 
grain weighing a grain of wheat, gathered out of the middle 


Philoſophers hold the penetration of bodies abfurd; ſo that im The ſtrings were of bullock's leather, and ſtruck \; 
penetrability is laid down as one of the eſſential properties] trum made of goat-horn. With a ples. f 
of matter. | 25 PENTACROYSTIC *, a ſet of verſes ſo diſpoſed : 
PENICULLA *, in pharmacy, a lozenge, or form of medicine | there are always hve acroſtics of the ſame name. > d ( 
made round by rolling, 8 viſions of each verſe. in fre. f 
„Ihe word is derived from penicillus, a pencil, which it is ſup- | The word is Greek, and compounded | 
_ poſed to reſemble in = OE firſt, and ;{yS-, a verſe. « rim, five, ing, PE 
PENICUVLLUS, among ſurgeons, denotes a tent or pledget, to | PENTAGON *, in geometry, a figure of five ſides : 
| E be put into wounds, or ulcers. 83 angles. and fy, 
I ENI DIUM Saccharum, in pharmacy, barley ſugar, a prepa- The word is Greek, and „** 
nt ration of ſugar made by 3 it up with a 2 2 er ay l gs ed of wi, five, and, 5, PE 
14 barley, till it become brittle ; then turned out upon a marble, a c 
wy —2 with oil of ſweet almonds, kneaded with the hands 8 29 2 ys are ſo too, and the figure f 
Ul like paſte, and, while hot, drawn out into twiſted ſticks, Itis} Ihe moſt conſid 5405 7 74 g. 6. PE 
| Ids, moderates the acrimonies of the breaſt : nne f 
bl | good againſt colds, de , | is ſides DE is equal in power to the ſides of a herz Oe d E 
Al romotes expeCtoration, &c. | | ; a decagon, inſcribed in the ſame circle ABC DE eragon, and 7 
1 t alſo denotes a kind of clarified ſugar, with a mixture of] Co of the f. de DE. ; „ Wat is, che ] 
| | - quare of the fide DE, is equal to the ſum of the fo; 
| 2 ſtarch made up into bolus's. | « . the ſides Da and Ds. ſquares of 
1 9 NSULA 2, of cherſoneſus, in geography, a portion © Pappus has alſo demonſtrated, that twelve regular : 
| and zoining to the continent by a narrow neck, and encom- contained more than twenty tri ag : P | 
| < 1 her wa . . . * angles inſcribed in 
N paſſed with water every other way. circle, ib. 5. probl. 45. the ] 
| 1 | * The word is Latin, and derived from pene, almoſt, and i»/u/a, | The dodecahedron, which is the fourth regular ſolid 
1 an iſland, which the French call freſgue iſe, almoſt an i d.] of twelve Pentagons. » Conſiſt . 
PE/NIS, membrum virile, in anatomy, a natural organ for the PE'NTAGRAPH , or parallelogram, an inſtrument whereby N 
ejection of the ſemen, and emiſſion of the urine, conſiſting of deſigns, &c. may be copied in any proportion, Without bein 
certain ſpongy and cavernous bodies, with their veſſels and ſkilled in drawing, ** 
integuments. See GENERATION. The word is Greek, and formed of nr; five, and 
PENNA'TA Folia, in botany, are ſuch leaves of plants as deſcribe. TRY pr 
grow directly one againſt another, on the ſame rib or ſtalk, | It conſiſts (plate XLIV. fg. 20.) of four braſs | 
as thoſe of aſh, &c. : lers, two Cy them from + to 18 inches lo bs 4 I tu- 
PE/NNON, penon, a ſtandard with a long train, that anciently half that length. At the ends and middle of the lon W 
belonged to a ſimple gentleman, properly uſed as a guidon | as alſo at the ends of the ſhorter, are holes e pee, 
over a tent. It is oppoſed to the banner which was ſquare. fixing whereof, the perfection of the innen N | 
PE/NNY, peny, in commerce, an ancient Engliſh coin, which | pends. Thoſe in the middle of the long rulers are =. 6 de- 
is now generally a money of account. : the ſame diſtance from thoſe at the ends of the lon — 2 
It was equal in weight to our three-pence; five of which made thoſe of the ſhort ones, ſo as to form a parall ih es, and 
a Saxon ſcilling, and thirty a mark, or mancuſe, equal to our | It is fitted together by a little pillar a, having at * N 1 


ſcrew and nut, whereby the two long rulers are ioj D 
the other a little he the the en to een 7 „ 
rivet with a ſcrew and nut, wherewith each ſhort ex 
faſtened to the middle of each long one. c Is a pillar, c 1 
end whereof, being hollowed into a ſcrew, has a hut fit tn 1. 
at the other end is a worm to ſcrew into the table * when the | 
inſtrument is to be uſed, it joins the ends of the two ſhort u. 
lers. d Is a pen or pencil ſcrewed into a little pillar. «I; 2 g 
— point, moderately blunt, ſcrewed, likewiſe, into a lte 
pillar, 4 
Uſe of the Pentagraph. : 
1. To copy a deſign in the ſame ſcale as the original: {row 
the worm c into the table; lay a paper under the pencil d, 
now placed at /, and the deſign under the point e, now olaced f 
at g; then, . the point over the ſeveral lines of the 
deſign, the pencil F will draw the ſame on the paper. | 
2. If the deſign be to be reduced, into half, &c. the fate. 
the worm muſt be placed at the end of the long ruler d, ard 4 
the paper and pencil in the middle. In this ſituation, conduct 
the braſs point as before, and the pencil will draw its copyin 
the proportion required, the pencil here moving half the leg 
that the point does. -- 
On the contrary, if the deſign be to be enlarged by one bt, 


| | of the ear, well dried. the braſs point, with the deſign, muſt be placed in the mid 


at c, the pencil and paper at the end of the long ruler, and 
the worm at the other, | 

3. To enlarge or reduce, in other proportions, there are hole: 
drilled at equal diſtances on each ruler, namely, all along thc 
ſhort ones, and half way the long ones, in order fer placing 
of the braſs point, pencil, and worm, in a right line therein ; 
that is, if the piece carrying the point be put in the third E, 
the two other picces muſt be put in its third hole, 
If then the point and deſign be placed at any hole of the erent 
ruler, and the pencil with the paper at the hole of the ſhort 
ruler, which forms the angle therewith, the copy will be les 
than half the original. On the contrary, if it be placed at 
one of the holes of that ſhort ruler, which is parallel to the. 
long ruler, the copy will be greater than halt the original, 
Few of theſe inſtruments will do any thing tolerably da 
ſtraight lines, and many of them not thoſe. 


PENTA'METER *, in poetry, a kind of verſe conſiſting oi 


| | * It is ſo called, as this was actually the weight of one of our 
| ancient filver Pennies. 


| Twenty of theſe Penny-weights make an ounce troy. A 
4 Penny weight of gold bullion, ſtandard, is worth four ſhillings, 
| and of filver bullion, three-pence. | 
ll PENSION, a yearly ſum of money paid any perſon for paſt 
1 k fervices, &c. . 

it That which in the two Temples is called a parliament, and in 
Lincoln's-inn a council, is in Gray's-inn called a Penſion ; 


namely, an aſſembly of the members of the ſociety, to con- 

ſult about the affairs of the houſe : And it alſo denotes certain 

annual payments of cach member of the houſe. 
PE/NSIONARY, penſioner, any perſon who has a penfion. 


i PeNSIONARY, is the firſt miniſter of the ſtates of the province 
14 of Holland; he is a chairman in aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
that province, propoſes the matters to be deliberated on, col- 


| | lects the votes, forms and pronounces their reſolutions. He Gon font: 
ll is charged with jr pray | ** finances, Kc. * The word is Greek, and formed of gbr, five, and ir, Net- 
H - PENSIONARY, is alfo the firſt miniſter of the regency of each Few wirt, five, and wr; 


I! | city in the province of Holland. 

Gentlemen PENSIONERS, a band of gentlemen, who guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, and for that end wait in the 
. preſence- chamber. They were firſt inſtituted by Henry VII. 


The two firſt feet of a Pentameter may be dactyls or fenden, 
the third always a ſpondee, and the two laſt anapeſts. | 
It is commonly added to hexameters in elegies, epiſtles, ep | 


| They are uſually forty in number. Their officers are a cap- | , Kan“ Ke. oo 2 | 

vir 3 eee and clerk of the Aaken P EN TAPE TALOCS * Plants, are ſuch whoſe flower ca | 

1 | Their ordinary arms are gilt pole-axes. Their penſion is 100 /. lifts of ſive leaves. | 

Fl per annum. * The word is compounded of the Greek a, five, and ri | 
41 PE/NTACHORD ®, an ancient muſical inſtrument with five a leaf, — 
ſtrings. PENTATPOLIS, in geography, &c. a country conſiſting 6 


fve cities, as the Greek origin of the word imports. 
This name was given, particularly, to 


Lal 
ls 


„The word is Greek, and compoundcd of ie, five, and xen, 
2 ſtring, | 


ley where 
the valley V * 


de five infamous cities deſtroyed by fire and brimſtone 
braham's time. 3 | LD LEI 
lebrated Pentapolis was the Pentapolis Cyrenai- 
* ore whoſe cities were Berenice, Arſinoe, Ptolemais, 
„and Apollonia. 5 
Bp TOTON *, in grammar, a noun which has only 


„ The word is Greek, and formed of cr, five, and wrvoy, 
cale. | 3 

TICH, in poetry, a ſtanza or diviſion of a poems 

— of five verſes, as the Greek origin of the word im- 


Aras TIE, in architeAture, a work in which there are 
P dne rows Of columns. 7 | 
NTATEUCH “, the five books of Moſes, viz. Geneſis, 
. Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
„The word is Greek, and compounded of un, five, and rw - 
*. book, or volume. 
There are two famous Pentateuchs, the Jewiſh or Hebrew 
pentateuch, written in the Chaldean or Aſlyrian character; 
and that of the Samaritans, written in the Samaritan or Phce- 
nician, that is, the Canaanitiſh character. . 
p NTECOST , the ſame with Whitſunday, a feſtival in 
commemoration of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on the apoſ- 


„ The word is Greek ewrazcry, in which is underſtood dus, day; 
to wit, the goth day from our Saviour's reſurrection, 
THEMI/MERIS *, in the Greek and Latin poetry, part 
* a verſe conſiſting of two feet and a long ſyllable. 


* The word is Greek, and compounded of «&7r:, five, 3wous, 
half, and Ag, Part. 

pENU/LTIMA *, penultimate, in grammar, the ſyllable or 
foot before the laſt, 

* The word is Latin, and derived from pene, almoſt, and u/ti- 
mus, laſt. 
nce antepenultimate is that before the penultimate, 

Sr $7 in muſic, according to M. Broſſard, is the 
ame with what the Greeks call paranete, though others will 
not allow this to be the Penultimate chord, but the next 
thereto. 

PEXULTIMATE of the ſeparate paranete diazeugmenom, a name 
the ancients gave to one of the chords of their lyre or ſyſtem, 
correſponding to the d, la, re of the third octave of the mo- 
dern ſyſtem. 

PexULTIMATE of the acute paranete hyperbeleon, a chord of the 
ancient ſyſtem anſwering to the g, re, ſol of the third octave 
of the modern ſyſtem. 

PENU/MBRA, 1n aſtronomy, a partial ſhade obſerved between 

the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe. 
It ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body ; for were he 
only a luminous point, the ſhadow would be all perfect; but 
by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun, it happens that a place 
which is not illuminated by the whole body of the ſun, does 
ret receive rays from a part thereof. See ECLIPSE. 

PEPASMUS *, in medicine, denotes the digeſting and con- 
cocting of morbid humors. 

PEPA'STIC *, or PEPTIC pepaſtica, peptica, in phyſic, are me- 
dicaments of the conſiſtence of an emplaiſter, for bringing hu- 
mors to a head, and diſpoſing them to maturation. 


* Both words are Greek, and are derived from ah, to ripen 


PEPPER, Piper, in natural hiſtory, an aromatic fruit or berry, 
of a hot dry quality, chiefly uſed in ſeaſoning. 
We have three kinds of Pepper at this time in uſe in the ſhops ; 
the black, the white, and the long Pepper. The ancients 
ſuppoſed theſe to be all the fruits of the ſame plant gathered 
different degrees of maturity; but later diſcoveries have in- 
formed us otherwiſe. There is, indeed, a way of making 
black Pepper into white, and the greateſt part of the white 
Pepper that we meet with is ſuch ; but the true and genuine 
white Pepper, the black Pepper, and the long Pepper, are 
three abſolutely different fruits, produced by three diſtinct 
and different plants; of theſe in their order. 
Black Pepper is a dried fruit of a plant, of the fize of a vetch 
vr tare, and of a roundiſh figure. Its ſurface is corrugated 
and wrinkled, and is rather of a deep brown, than of an ab- 
'olutely black colour. It has a pungent and not agreeable 
imell, and is extremely acrid and hot to the taſte. Black 
epper is to be choſen firm, ſound, in large grains, and not 
too tight, nor too much wrinkled. We have it from the 
Faſt-Indies where the Dutch have ſettlements. 
Ihe plant which produces it, is one of the diandria pigs 
o Linnzzus, and of the frutices fructu per maturitatem ſicco 
H Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by authors under the name of 
piper nigrum, and piper rotundum nigrum, lada, molanga, 
and piper aromaticum, and is the molago coddi of the Hortus 
Melabaricus. The root is ſlender, tough, and blackiſh ; the 
talks are long and creeping ; they are of a green colour, and 
woody texture, and like thoſe of our common hops; they 
*Ul lie upon the ground, unleſs they have ſupports. They 
e numerous knots and joints, and ſend roots out at al] 
theſe, as they trail along upon the ground. The leaves ſtand 


PER 


ſing] and are roundiſh, and of a firm texture, and cach have 
five large ribs in it; they are of a duſky green on the upper 
ſide, and of a par green underneath, £, ſtand on ſhort pe- 
dicles. The flowers are ſmall and monopetalous, but divi- 
ded into 3 ſegments at the end; they have no pedicle, but ſtand 


* ſeveral in a cluſter on the ſame ſtalk. The fruit 
which ſucceeds theſe is the Pepper, 20 or 30 grains of which 
will be found adhering to one ſtalk ; they are round and green 
at firſt, but when ripe, they are red; they are petſectly ſmooth 
and plump, while on the plant ; but as they are dried aſter- 
ards, their exterior coat becomes wrinkled and blackiſh, 
The black Pepper plant flowers ſometimes twice, ſometimes 
only once in the year ; four months after the time of flower- 
ing the Pepper is gathered and expoſed to the ſun, in an open 
ace, for eight or ten days. It is a native of Java and Ma- 
abar, and is very abundant in Sumatra: The manner of pro- 
pagating the plants in places where they are cultivated for 
uſe, is by planting cuttings of the branches at the bottoms of 
large trees, up which they climb, and require tio farther trou- 
ble. It is not only the fruit that has the heat and acrimony 
we findin Pepper, the whole plant has it; the leaves, roots, 
and branches, are all acrid and fiery in the mouth, 8 
he common white Pepper that we meet with is factitious, 
and prepared from the black in the Indies: They ſteep this in 
ſea-water, expoſed to the heat of the ſun for ſeveral days, till 
they find the rind or outer bark looſe on it; they then take it 
out, and when it is half dry, rub it about till the looſe rind is 
all off; they then dry che white fruit, and the remains of the 
rind blow away like chaff. A great deal of the violent heat 
of the Pepper is taken off by this proceſs, and the white is, 
conſequently, fitter for many purpoſes than the black. | 
Though this is the common white Pepper of the ſhops, yet 
there is another kind, ſometimes brought over, which is a 
3 fruit naturally white. It grows on a plant which, au- 
ors tell us, differs nothing from the black Pepper plant, but 
in the colour of its fruit, and is not to be known from it, ex- 
cept when it has ripe fruit on it : However that be, the white 
Pepper which is native, is much better than the factitious, 
indeed, ſcarce inferior to the black. The plants which pro- 
duce itare ſcarce ; there are a few of them found in Malabar. 
Flacourt, in his Madagaſcar, tells us alſo of a kind of white 
Pepper plant growing there, but does not deſcribe it. 


The lohg Pepper is a fruit much more different from the black 
and white Pepper, than they from one another, It is gather- 
ed, while unripe, and dried. It is uſually of an inch, or an 
inch and half in length, and of the thickneſs of a large gooſe- 
quill, It, in a great meaſure, reſembles the catkins of ſome 
of our trees, but that it is of a firmer and more compact tex- 
ture. The whole fruit is of a browniſh grey colour, and is 
cylindric in its figure; its texture js not very 3 but it eaſi- 
ly ſhatters to pieces on a blow; it is light, and when freſh 
broken, has a diſagrecably pungent ſmell. Long Pepper is 
to be choſen in large full pieces, freſh, not broken, or worm- 
eaten, and ſuch as, after being taſted, leaves a very laſting 
heat in the mouth. When too long kept, it is liable to be 
duſty and rotten, in which caſe it is of no value. 
The plant which produces it is one of the diandria trigynia 
of Linnæus, and one of the frutices flore fruftuque aggregato 
of Ray. It is deſcribed by Piſo under the name of pimpilim, 
or piper longum, and in the Hortus Malabaricus, under that 
of cattutirpali, It much reſembles the plant which produces 
the black Pepper in its manner of growth, like their climbing 
on trees, or any thing that ſtands neareſt ; but its leaves arc 
longer, and are ſet on longer pedicles, and its ſtalks are leſs 
woody. The flowers are ſmall and monopetalous, but divi- 
ded into five or fix ſegments at the rim ; they ſtand cloſe 
upon the fruit, and the little. tubercles we ſee on the fruit, be- 
tween the ſpiral lines, are the rudiments of the baſes of the 
flowers. 
Pepper has been known in all ages of the world that we have 
any account of ; the oldeſt Greek writers knew the three 
kinds of it in uſe at preſent, and have deſcribed them very 
well, though they erred in ſuppoſing them the fruit of the 
ſame plant at different ſtages of maturity. The Arabians 
were as well acquainted with it as the old Greeks, and from 
their time it has been in conſtant uſe both in food and medicine. 
We mix Pepper in our food, principally, to aſſiſt digeſtion. 
Ihe common people, in the Eaſt-Indies, think it a great ſto- 
machic, and drink a ſtrong infuſion of itin water, by way of 
iving them an appetite : And they have a way of making a 
| tim ſpirit of fermented freſh Pepper with water, which they 


uſe for the ſame purpoſes. They alſo have a way of preſerving 


the common and the long Pepper in vinegar, and eating then 
afterwards at all their meals. 


Guinea PEPPER, piper Indicum, is a reddiſh pod of a eoral colour, 


much eſteemed in America, from which it is brougl.t; but it 
is very little uſed here. 


Jones PEPPER. Sce PIMENTA. 


E/PSIS *, in medicine, the curicoCtion of foods or humor: in 
the body, | 


* The word is Greek cis, boiling, and derived from mw, te 
boil or concoct. 


PERAMBULA'TION of the foreſt, or pourallce, the ſurvey- 


os 
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PER 


ing 2 foreſt, or its limits, by juſtices, &c. thereto appointed 
to ſet down the bounds thereof. See PURLIEU. 


PERAMBULATIONE factenda, in law, a writ commanding the 


ſheriff to make Perambulation, which is only iſſued where 
the lords of two manors agree to ſuch Perambulation. It one 
refuſe, the other mult ſeek his remedy by a writ de rutionabili- 
bus diviſis. 


PERAMBULATTOR, pedometer, way-wiſer, and ſurveying- 


wheel, in ſurveying, an inſtrument for the meaſuring of diſ- 
tances. 


Conftrudtion of the PERAMBULATOR, is as follows: —It conſiſts 


of a wheel (plate L. fig. 10.) two feet ſeven inches and 
a half in diameter, conſequently, half a pole, or eight feet 
and three inches, in circumference. On one end of the axis 
is a nut, three quarters of an inch in diameter, divided into 
eight teeth, which, upon moving the wheel round, fall into 
the eight tecth of another nut c (fig. 11.) fixed on one end of 
an iron rod Q, and thus turn the rod once round, in the time 
the wheel makes one revolution. This rod, oy boos oF 
groove in the fide of the carriage of the inſtrument, has at its 
other end a ſquare hole, into which is fitted the end 6 of a 
ſmall cylinder P. This cylinder is diſpoſed under the dial- 
plate of a movement, at the end of the-carriage, in ſuch a 
manner as to be moveable about its axis : Its end is cut into a 
perpetual ſcrew, which falling into. the thirty-two teeth of a 
wheel perpendicular thereto, upon driving the inſtrument for- 
ward, that wheel makes a revolution each ſixteenth pole. On 
the axis of this wheel is a pinion with ſix teeth, which, fal- 
ling into the teeth of another wheel of ſixty teeth, carries it 
round every hundred and ſixtieth pole, or half a mile. 

This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or index round with it over 
the diviſions of a dial-plate, whoſe outer limb is divided into 
one hundred and ſixty parts, correſponding to the one hundred 
and ſixty poles, points out the number of poles paſſed over. 
Again, on the axis of this laſt wheel is a pinion, containing 
twenty teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a third wheel, 
which hath forty tceth, drives it once round in three hundred 
and twenty poles, or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a 
pinion of twelve teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a 
fourth wheel, having ſeventy-two teeth, drives it once round 
in twelve miles. . 

This fourth whecl, carrying another index over the inner 
limb of the dial- plate, divided into twelve for miles, and each 
mile ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and furlongs, ſerves to 
regiſter the revolutions of the other hand, and to keep account 
of the half miles and miles paſſed over as far as twelve miles. 


Uſe of the PERAMBULATOR. The uſe of this inſtrument is ob- 


vious from its conſtruction. Its proper office is in the ſurvey- 
ing of roads and large diſtances, where a great deal of expe- 
dition, and not much accuracy, is required, It is evident, 
that driving it along, and obſerving the hands, has the ſame 
effect as dragging the chain, and taking account of the chains 
and links. 

Its advantages are its handineſs and expedition; its contrivance 
is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of a coach, in 
which fate it performs its office, and meaſures the road with- 
out any trouble at all. 


PER arſin & theſin, in muſic ; the former denotes when a ſong, 


counter-point, fugue, &c. aſcend in the notes from grave to 
acute; and Per theſin, when the notes deſcend from acute to 
rave. 


PERCE/PTION, perceptis, in philoſophy, the act of appre- 


hending a thing, or that ſimple idea which we conceive of a 
thing, without making any affirmation or negation, If that 
idea exhibit any image to the mind, it is called imagination. 
The faculty of perception conſtitutes what we call the under- 
ſtanding. | 

It may be obſerved, that the ideas we receive by Perception, 
are oſten altered by the judgment, without our taking any 
notice of it, fo that we take that for the Perception of our 
ſenſes, which is but an idea formed by the judgment. 

The faculty of Perception ſeems to be that which puts the 
diſtinction between the animate and inanimate parts of the 
creation. i 


PERCH, Pork, or Ron, pertica, catena, funis, decempeda, a 


long meaſure much uſed in ſurveying and meaſuring of land, 
being 10 feet long. 

Our ſtatute Perch contains 16 feet and a half; and for cop- 
pice-woods, &c. 18 feet. Forty ſquare Perches make a rood, 
and 160 an acre. 

The Perch, in Staffordſhire, is 24 fcet. In the foreſt of Sher- 
wood 21, the ſoot there being 18 inches. In Eerefordſhire, 
a Perch of walling is 16 feet and a half; a Perch of ditching 
21 feet, &c. In France, the Perch is from 18 to 27 of their 
feet. 


"I" 


PE/RCHANT, among fowlers, a decoy-bird which is faſtened 


by the foot, and Autters about the place to draw other birds 
to it. 


PERCU-SSION, in phyſics, the impreſſion a body makes in 


falling or ſtriking upon another, or the ſhock of two moving 
bodies; and it is either direct or oblique. 


Direct PERCUSSION, is where the impulſe is given in the direc- 


tion of a right line perpendicular to the point of contact, 


Oblique PERCUSSION, when it is given in the direction of a line 


oblique to the point of contact, 


PER 


For the nature of Percuſſion in bodies elaſti 
ſee MOTION. | PR GON nd danch, 
Center of PERCUSSION, that point wherein the ſhock of 
cutient bodies is the greateſt ; being the ſame with he Per. 
of oſcillation, if the percutient body revolve round 1 © Citer 
If the motion be parallel and with the ſame veloc; | 
ter of Percuſſion is the ſame with the center of gravit the cen. 
PERDUE-' *, in war, denotes the forlorn hope, and . 
due, is to lie flat and cloſely in wait. n 
The word is French, literally ſignify ing loſt. 
PE'REGRINE, peregrinus, in aſtrology, denotes 3 bans 
ing found in a ſign where it has none of its five > * 
nities. | al Gy. 
PERE'/MPTORY, in law, denotes whatever is abſo] 
final, not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained, Wks 
PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to ſuch plants whoſe 
will endure many years, ere are two kinds of Per x 
the one retain their leaves all winter, called ever. 3 
. 5 called deciduous or perdefols, n 
{CT denotes that which wants nothi JE 
P nature and kind. e requiſite "nn 
ERFECT, in arithmetic, is applied to ſuch a nu 
aliquot parts, added CE. make the T. Whoſe 
that whereof they are ſuch parts. "WM 
PERFECT, in grammar, preter or preter-Perfe& tenſe. 
or ns —_— a _ perfectly paſt, as I have a 
pluſquam Perfect expreſſes a time more th 1. 
as, I had ſeen, 88 in Periecly pl, 
PERFECT, in muſic, denotes ſomething that ſatisfies the m. 
and ear. | 151 
The word Perfect, when joined with mode and time uſuzl 
expreſſes, among the ancients, triple time or meaſure 
poſition to double time, which they called imperfect. 
PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing perfect | which 
is of divers kinds, phyſical, moral, and metaphyſical, A 
Phyfical or natural PERFECTION, is that whereby a thing h. 
all its powers, and thoſe in their full vigour, 225 
Meral PERFECTION, an eminent degree of virtue or moral 
goodneſs, 
PERFI DIA, in muſic, denotes an affectation of doing always 
the ſame thing, continuing the ſame motion, and the lat 
PERFORANS Morn, in ana | 
x A anus, in anatomy, a muſcle of th 
HAND. | op ages: 


PERFORANS Ped:s, in anatomy, a muſcle of the foot, 


N 
FOOT. my 


, in op. 


PERFORA”TUS Manus & PPRToRATUs Pedis, in anatomy, | 


are muſcles of the HAND and FOOT ; which ſee, 
PERFU”ME, an agreeable artificial odour ſtriking the organ of 

ſmelling, that conſiſts of odoriferous herbs and aromatics, 
PERFUMES, /#uffitzs, in pharmacy, &c. are topical medicines 


compoſed of certain powders and gums, which, when thrown 


on the coals, produce a ſmoke ſalutary in ſeveral diſeaſes, 
PERIA'NTHIUM “, periantheum, empalement or calyx, in 


| botany, the little green leaves that compaſs the bottom s 


flowers. 


The word is formed of the Greek cg, round, and 245, 2 


flower. 


It ſerves as a ſupport and ſecurity to the other parts of the | 


flower. 


PERIA'PTON, periamma, the ſame with amulet, which, when | 


tied about the neck, is ſuppoſed to prevent or cure diſeaſes. 


PERICA*RDIARY, is applied to worms generated in the pe- 
ricardium or capſule of the heart; which M. Andry makes | 


one of the 12 kinds produced in the human body. 


PERICARDIUM *, in anatomy, a membranous capſula thi! | 


includes the heart. See COR. 


The word is formed of the Greek c., about, and xa, th: I 


heart 
PERICA*RPIA “*, picarpia, in phyſic, any topical medicines 
applied to the carpus or wriſt, 
* The word is formed of the Greek cn, round, and zac, de 
wriſt. 
PERICA*RPIUM “, pericarpus, in botany, any membrane” 
huſk, &c. that ſurrounds the fruit of vegetables. 
*-The word is formed of the Greek «©, round, and xa;7% 
fruit. 
PERICHOY/RUS *, in antiquity, denoted ſuch obſcure game 
among the Greeks, as were not conſecrated to any of th 
gods. 


* The word is formed of the Greek =}, about, and y- 
country. 


PERICRA'NIUM X, in anatomy, a thick membrane that c- 


vers the outlide-of the ſkull. Sce CRANIUM. 


* The word is formed of the Greek: cn, about, and xa e 
ſkull. | 


PERIDROME, peridromus, in the ancient architecture, the 


ſpace or iſle in a periptere between the columns and the wei, 


which, according to Salmaſius, ſerved among the Greeks 105 


walking. 


PERIG/E UM *, or PERIOEE, in aftronomy, that pre ; 


Oo 


PER 


4 an's or moon's orbit, wherein they are at their leaſt diſ- | PERIOD, in numbers, a diſtinction made by a point or comma 


» from the earth; and ſo ſtands oppoſed to apogee. 
NSE , in the ancient aſtronomy, a point in a planet's or- 
my wherein the center of its epicycle is at the leaſt diſtance 
bum the earth. 
„The word is compounded of the Greek wy} and , the 
carth. 
/LIUM, in aftronomy, that point of the orbit of a 
— gt, wherein it is at its leaſt diſtance from the ſun. 
* The word 1s compounded of the Greek Sig, and 3e, the 
ſun. 
It ſtands oppoſed to aphelium ; the ancient aſtronomers uſed 
nig rum inſtead of it, as placing the earth in the center. 


WE TER *, in geometry, the extent that bounds any fi- 


ot body. 
„Ide word is compounded of the Greek wei, and rh, mea- 
ſure. 


and in this part the puncture of the Perinæum is performed. 
I be word is formed of the Greek ay and wiv, to inhabit. 


rRINDE valere, in the canon law, a diſpenſation granted a 
deck, who, being legally incapable of a benefice, &c. is, de 
to, admitted thereby to it. 

7-RLFYOCHA, an argument indicating the ſum of a diſcourſe. 


+ The word is Greck ain, which is derived from Tex, to 
contain. 5 


»RIOD, periodus, in aſtronomy, the time a ſtar or planet 
tubes in making a revolution, or the duration of its courſe till 
+ return to the ſame point of the heavens. 

The earth's period is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; that 
of the moon 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes. 

There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances of the 
planets from the fun and the periods round him, the ſquares 
> the periodic times being ever proportional to the cubes of 
their mean diſtances from the ſun, 

P:z10D, in chronology, an epocha or interval of time by which 
the vears are accounted in different nations and on different 
occaſions. 

7 Calippic PERIOD, a ſeries of 76 years returning in a perpe- 
val circle; which, when elapſed, the new and full moons 
ze ſuppoſed to return to the ſame day of the ſolar year: It is 
21 improvement on the Metonic of 19 years, which proving 
inaccurate, Calippus, the Athenian, multiplied it by 4. 

Foarhus's PERIOD, a ferics of 304 ſolar years periodically 
r-urning, and reſtoring the new and full moons to the ſame 
of the ſolar year, according to Hipparchus ; which Period 
ics by multiplying the Calippic Period by 4. Hipparchus 
med the quantity of the ſolar year to be 3051 5˙ 557 127: 
aud hence concluded, that in 104 ycars, Calippus's Period 
would err a whole day; he therefore multiplied the Period 
4, and, from the product, caſt away a whole day; but, 
gwithſtanding this, the new and full moons are ſometimes 
anticipated 1* 8' 23 20” 20%. 

PERI OD, a ſeries of 7980 Julian years, ariſing by the 
multiplication of the cycles of the moon, ſun, and indictions 
into one another. Sce JULTAN Period. 

Mr:nic Peron. See CYCLE of the Moon. 

dar PERIOD, an interval of 5 32 Julian years, which, when 
eapſed, the new and full moons return to the ſame day, ac- 
cording to Victorinus or Victorius, who lived in the time of 
pope Hilary, Some aſcribe it to Dionyſius Exiguus, and 
dive it his name. 

It is produced by multiplying the lunar cycle 19 by the ſolar 
cycle 18. But neither does this reſtore the new and full 

doons to the ſame day by 1* 19 587 597 40“. 

*$310D, in grammar, a little compaſs of diſcourſe, containing 
perfect ſentence or ſenſe, diſtinguiſhed at the end by a full 

b .) and its ſeveral members marked by comma's, colons, 


; CIS 
Ae. 


le Periods allowed in oratory are three, as a Period of two 


nmbers, called by the Greeks dicolos, and the Latins bi- 
dembris ; a Period of three members tricolos, trimembris; 
nd a Period of four, tetracolos, quadrimembris, 

in oratory, the members of Periods are to be nearly equal, 


. * the pauſes of the voice may be ſo too. Common diſ- 
cure allows of Periods both longer and ſhorter than ora- 


* 50 
* 8 8 


P 


ot. , . - - 

woc are ſaid tobe either rotundi, round, or quacrati, ſquare, 
” edu to the different cadences. 

che ce PERIOD, is that conſiſting of three or four equal mem- 


bers. 


is that whoſe members are ſo connected, that the 
Anilures are ſcarce diſcernible, but the whole ſuiding equal- 
2 round without any notable ſtops. 

0D, alſo denotes the character (.) whereby Periods are ter- 


* 


ated, commonly called a full ſtop or point. 
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after every ſixth place, and is uſed in numeration, the more 
readily to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral figures. 

PERIOD, periadus, in medicine, the time between the acceſs of 
one fit or paroxyſm and that of the next, including the entire 
exacerbation, decline, and intermiſſion or remiſſion. Theſe 
are frequently very regular in fevers; but, in chronical diſor- 
2 more irregular. Hence ſuch diſeaſes are called perio- 

ical. 


PERIO DIC, or PRRIODICAT, ſomething that terminates in or 
comprizes a period. 

PERIODICAL Month, the ſpace of time in which the moon re- 
turns to the ſame point of the zodiac, wherein ſhe was, when 
ſhe left the ſun. 

PERIODICAL Diſeaſes ; ſee PERIOD, in medicine. 

PERIODIC, in grammar, is applied to a ſtyle that conſiſts of 

oy and artful periods, 

PERIOE CI“, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the globe as 
have the fame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes; or ; Bu un- 
der the ſame parallel and the fame meridian, but in different 


1 of that meridian, or oppoſite points of the pa- 
rallel. 


* The word is formed of the Greek a and et, to inhabit. 


Theſe have the ſame common ſeaſons throughout the year, and 
the ſame phænomena of the heavenly bodies, but their hours 


are oppoſite; for with the one, when it is mid-day, with the 
other it is mid-night. 


PERIOPHTHALMIUM , in natural hiſtory, a thin ſkin 
which birds can draw over their eyes, to defend them without 
ſhutting their eye-lids: It is the ſame with the nictitating 
membrane. 

* 'The word is formed of the Greek e: and tf, eye. 


PERIO'S TEUM *, in anatomy, the fine ſenſible 
membrane that invelopes the bones. See BONE. 


* 'The word is derived from the Greek eng and icy, bone. 

PERIPATE'TIC Philsſophy, the ſyſtem taught by Ariſtotle, 
and maintained by his followers the Peripatetics. 

PERIPATE/TICS, Peripatetici, Ariſtotelians, a ſect of philoſo- 
phers, the followers of Ariſtotle, or maintainers of the Peripa- 
tetic philoſophy. 

The greateſt and beſt part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy he borrow- 
ed from his maſter Plato. 

Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris naturalibus a 
long time till the beginning of the XIIIth century, when it 
began to be new modelled. A reformed ſyſtem of Peripateti- 
ciſm was firſt introduced into the ſchools in the univerſity of 
Paris; from whence it ſoon ſpread throughout Europe, and 
has ſubſiſted to this day under the name of ſchool philoſophy, 
and the retainers thereto may be denominated reformed Peri- 
patetics. 

Out of theſe have ſprung, at ſeveral times, the Thomiſts, 
Scotiſts, and Nominaliſts. 

PERIPE “TIA *, in the drama, coincides with the cataſtrophe 
or unravelling; being properly the change of condition, 
whether happy or unhappy, which the principal perſons un- 
dergo, ariſing from ſome diſcovery or incident which gives a 
new turn to the action. 

Ihe word is Greek, and ſormed of c and x. xro, to fall, as 

it is ſomething that falls into a different ſtate, 

The qualities of the Peripetia are that it be probable and ne- 
ceſſary ; in order to which, it muſt be the natural reſult, at 
leaſt the effect of the foregoing actions, or ſubject itſelf, 
Sometimes the Peripetia is occaſioned without any diſcovery, 
as in the Antigone of Sophocles, where the change in Creon's 
fortune is produced by the effect of his own obſtinacy ; and 
ſometimes by a mere change of the will, which, though the 
leaſt artful, yet Mr. Dryden obſerves, may be ſo managed as 
to become exccedingly beautiful, 
Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls ſimple Peripetia's, the change 
in theſe conſiſting in a paſſage cut of trouble and action into 
tranquillity and reſt, ; 

PERVPHERY *, in geometry, the circumference of a circle 
ellipſis, parabola, &c. 

„The word is formed of the Greek gin and pie, to bear or 
carry. 


Geometricians demonſtrate, that a circle is equal to a trian- 
gle, whoſe baſe is equal to the Periphery, and altitude to the 
radius: Hence it follows, that circles are in a ratio compound- 
ed of their Peripheries and radii : But they are alſo in the du- 
plicate ratio of their radii ; therefore, the Peripheries of cir- 
cles are to cach other as their radii: And ſince the Periphery 
of one circle is to its radius, as the Periphery of any other to 
its radius; the ratio of the Periphery to the diameter is the 
ſame in all circles. TER 
PERVPHRASIS *, circumlecitis, in rhetoric, a circuit of words 
much uſed by orators to avoid trite manners of expreſſion. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of ce and og, to ſpeak. 


We are frequently forced to have recourſe to it, to make 
things be conceived, which it is not proper to name; it being 
polite to ſuppreſs the names, and only intimate or deſign them. 
That no direct citations may be made, there muſt be a com- 
paſs taken to inſinuate the authors, whoſe authority we bor- 
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tot. By turning round a proper name to make ſt undet- 
ſtood, the diſcourſe is raiſed and amplified ; but care muſt be 
taken that it be not too much ſwelled, in which caſe it be- 
comes flat and languid. 


PE/RIPLUS “, a voyage round # certain ſea or ſea-coaſt. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of ai and , navigation. 


Arrian has deſcribed all the coaſts of the Black ſeag- which he 
dedicates to the emperor Adrian, under the title of Periplus of 
the Euxine ſea, | | 


PERSPNEU/MONY *, peripneumonia, in medicine, is an in- 
_ + Bammation of ſome part of the thoraxy particularly of the lungs. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of <« and mi, the lungs, 
which is derived from miw, to breathe. 
Peripneumony, in the largeſt ſenſt of the word, is a diſeaſe fo 
common, either as an original malady, or conſequent to ſonte 
other, that its nature ſhould be diligently ſtudied by every phy- 
ſician; as it is a morbid affection of one of the principal or- 
gans of life, is very frequently attended with the utmoſt dan- 
er, and requires very different treatment in its different 
ages. Beſides, there are very different degrees, I might 
ſay ſpecies of this diſeaſe, which demand a particular attention, 
and a method of cure erer adapted to each, 


» 4 


For a Peripneumony, - ariſing from a violent inflammatiori of 


the lungs by a very fizy denſe blood obſtructing many of the 
pulmonic and bronchial arteries, is a quite different diſeaſe, 
and requires a very different treatment from an obſtruction of 
the lungs by a heavy, viſcid, pituitous matter; as is the caſe 
in what late writers call a perepneumonia notha,—And this 
again ſhould be managed in a method very difterent from that, 
which is proper in one depending on a thin acrid defluxion of 
the lungs. And yet there are ſome general ſymptoms common 
to them all, particularly a load at the breaft, a ſhort.diffcult 
breathing and cough, and more or lefs of a fever : Which 
few obvious ſymptoms, however, give the general denomina- 
tion of a Peripneumony, though in nature very different, and 
to be treated very differently. For, in the firſt caſe, ſpeedy, 
large, and repeated bleeding is abſolutely neceffary to leſſen 
the quantity and force of the too rapid blood, with the moſt 
cooling, relaxing, diluting diet and medicines.— In the ſe- 
cond, ſome blood, indeed, may be drawn off, at the very 
beginning, to prevent the further impaction of the obſtruct- 
ing lentor, and make room for proper inciding diJuting atte- 
nuants, detergents, expectorants, gentle pukes, and proper 
purges, with the free uſe of bliſters, which, I think, are quite 
naught in the former caſe; unleſs towards the cloſe of the diſ- 
caſe, when they may be ſometimes neceſſary.— The third caſe 
may require bleeding alſo, to hinder the advance of the in- 
ſlammation; but here the ſoft, lubricating, demulcent me- 
thod, with ſome proper and frequent opiates in moderate daſes, 
are demanded, which, in the ſecond caſe, would be utterly 
deleterious. 
Great regard muſt be had, alſo, to the different ſtages, even 
of the ſame kind of Peripneumony, and the different ſymp- 
toms that attend it. For though, at the beginning of a ſevere 
Inflammation of the lungs, large and repeated bleeding may 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary; yet, if, after the ſecand or third 
bleeding, the patient begins to ſpit off freely a well concoct- 
ed matter tinged with blood, you are to reſtrain further eva- 
cuation that way ; otherwiſe you weaken your patient with- 
out neceſſity, and often entirely ſuppreſs the expectoration to 
his utter ruin. — And yet, if a conſiderable quantity of thin, 
florid, ſpumous blood is ſpit off, you ſhould draw more blood, 
quiet the cough with cool opiates, as diacodium, or the 
like, and give pretty ſrecly of proper acids, with ſoft cooling 
zncraſſants : Whereas, if it is a thin, gleety, dark-coloured 
matter that is expectorated, it is generally a mark of greater 
malignity, and that the blood is in a putrifying, diflolving 
itate, and will by no means bear a large emiſſion of blood, — 
In ſhort, the diſeaſe is quite another thing, when the inflam- 
mation is forming, from what it is when the obſtructing mat- 
ter is concocted, or actually ſuppurated. Huaham's Eſſay on 
levers. | 
PERUYPTERE *, in the ancient architecture, a building en- 
compatled on the outſide with inſulated columns, forming a kind 
of portico all around. 
The word is formed of the Greek 7:3, round, and Ni, wing, 
as being winged on every fide, 


* 


Peripteres were properly temples, which had columns on all 
the four ſides, by which they were diſtinguiſhed from proſtyles 
that had no columns before, and from the amphiproſtyles, 
rhich had none on the ſides. 

PERTSCI1 *, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the earth whoſe 
ſhadows do in one and the ſame day ſucceſſively turn to all the 
points of the horizon. 

* The word is Greek, and formed of ce and zr, ſhadow. 
Such are the inhabitants of the frozen zones, or thoſe who 
live vithin the compaſs of the arctic and antarctic poles ; for, 
as the ſun does not ſet to them, after he is once up, but always 
moves round about, ſo do their ſhadows. 

PERISCY*PHISM “, erde, eriſcyphiſmus, periſcytiſomus, in 
medicine, an inciſion made by the ancicnts on the cranium, to 
prevent deſtuxions to the eyes. 3 

The word is Greek, and formed of m and xD, fein. 


*ÞHy . 
P . 


PERISTALTIC'*; in anatomy, is #pplied to the n. 
ſpontaneous motions of the inteſtines, whereby the Fs 
protruded towards the anus. 2 85 
The word is derived from the Greek unge : 
denotes ſomething driven or preſſed all ad Which litera, 
PERISTAPHYLVNUS; im anatomy. See PTF 
PHYLY/NUS. . FYGOST, 
PERISTY/LE V, in the ancient architecture, 4 place , bui 
ing, encompaſſed with a row of columns on the inſide "ng 
by it is diſtinguiſhed from the periptere, e 
The word is formed of the Greek , round, and . 
lumn. | n Wes, 2 cg. 


PEeRISTYLE, alſo denotes among the mederas a x 
- either within or without a buildiri; "gr of colune, 
PERISY'STOLE, in anatomy, the pauſe or interval ber 
the. two motions of the heart, namely, the ſyſtole * 
on, and the diaſtole or dilatation, 
PERITONE/UM . peritoneum, in anatomy, very conſider-1: 
membranous covering, which adheres immediately to the "Mg: 
ſurface of the tranſverte muſcles, and all the other parts o * py 
domen, and involves all the viſcera contained therein, as in; : a 


* 


1 


Or Contr... 


** is 
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. 
the tranſwere muſcles, The internal is ſmooth and pg 
It has a number of ſmall glands which ſeparate a liquor ub 
upplies the inteſtines, and facilitates their motion. WW... 
theſe glands are obſtructed, the Peritoneum vrows thick. . 
may be ſeenin ſeveral dropſies. The upper part of this men... 
covers the midriff, to which it cloſely adheres ; the focht .- 
it ſtrikes to the tranſverſe muſcles and liuca alba, the Jowe: ;... 
of it to the os pubis, and the back part of it to the os wy | 
and vertebræ of the loins. It is a double membrane, and ** 
tains in its duplicatures the umbilfcal veſſels, the bladder, . 
ureters, the Kidnies, and the ſpermatic veſſels, to alt whic, ; 
gives a membrane, as alſo to the liver, ſpleen, ſtomach. . 
teſtines, and womb. Its external lamina has two production 
like to tyro ſheaths which paſs throvgh the rings of the odli 0 
and tranſverſe muſcles into the groin, ſor the pallage of the AA 
matic veſlels in men, and for the round ligaments of tha 
womb in women. Theſe productions, being come to ths 
teſticles in men, dilate and form the tunica vaginalis. I 
internal lamina, which is here very thin, having, accompanicl 
the external productions a little way, cleaves cloſe to the ſve. 
matic veſſels, and round ligaments of the womb., The Pe. 
toneum has veins and arterics from the. phrenicz, from te! 
mammillary, the epigaſtric, and often from the ſpermatics, 1 


themſelves into the iliac glands, by the elaſticity of its fibres; 24 


them an outer coat. 


the baſe of a cylinder, and moveabie together with it about a 
axis. Sec AXIS in peritrochio. 


any proceſs, whether it. be of the perſon's own accord, c: 


lies, becauſe the ſorſwearing may be extrajudicial. 


niſhment is golliſtrigium, the pillory or burning in the tore 


head with a P, rooting up his trees, and confiſcating his g 


of letting ſomewhat paſs through them. 
one thing for another. 


nefices. 8 
PERMUTATION of guantities, in algebra, the changes 810 d 

rent combinations of any number of quantities. . 

in the hands and feet by extreme cold. Such kind of tums! 
are attended with redneſs, inflammation, heat, pricking pas 
and an inability of motion in the part affected. 
puſtules appear, and then the ulceration penetrates def. 
The principal.part of tho cure conſiſts in reftoring the inſpi 
ed blood to its former fluidity and circulation 
tention muſt be anſwered by a method differe | 
uſed in other inflammations. The patient ſhould ther: 
be brought into a cool or temperate air, and exerciſe * 
continually, and then be gradually introduced into e 
degree of warmth. As ſoon as the ſenſation returns, C 
ing medicines are gradually to be applied. 
When chilblains tend to ſuppuration, they owugnt 5G be tec. 
like other recent abſceſſes. 
Thoſe who are ſubject to chilblains every oe 
in order to prevent their return, carefully anoint ane Pen. 


nt from i 
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A ; 
* . 
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petroleum or oil of turpentine during the Winter; 1 4 
| chu 


nerves are of thoſe which are diſtributed in the muſcles af def 
abdomen. It has likewiſe a few lymphatics which diſcharie! 


, eaſily dilates and contracts in the reſpiration and conception, Þ 
If it breaks, jt cauſes a rupture either in the groin or navel. 1: 


uſe is to contain the bowels of the abdomen, and to give cach of 


PERITRO'CHIUM, in mechanics, a wheel concentric wh 


PERJURY, perjurium, in law, the crime of ſwearing fallely 1 


ſubornation of another. If a man calls me perjured, Tac 
action upon the caſe ; but, if he calls me forfyorn, no 22 


It is uſually. excepted out of general acts of grace, and the fe- 


PERMEABLE, is applied to a body whole pores ae Caps" 
PERMUTATION, in commerce, the truck or exchange 


PERMUT.A TON, in the canon law, the real exchange of tub t 


> . 3 ——_— 
PE'RNIO, in medicine, a chilblain or kibe, generally proce 


Sometim s 
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«+ jaihs begin eo dppear, the fame appllcation ſhould Ge male. 
PHONE, in anatomy Seo LEGS. 


ONE 'US Muſcnlusg in anatomy, denotes three different. 


"auſcles, as the Peronzus medius, or Peronzeus anticus, 
which is ſituated anteriorly on the middle part of the fibula ; 


the Peronæus minimus which is commonly thought to be a |. 
on of the extenſor digitorum longus, though czfily ſepa- | 


ble therefrom ; and the Peronzus maximus, or Peronæus po- 
ſteriors which is a long penniform muſcle lying on the fibula, 


The Peronæus medius bends the foot and hinders the leg from | 
falling back 3 by its infertion in the tuberoſity of the fifth meta- |- 


tarſal bone, it turns the ſole of the foot-outward, at the ſame 
time that it bends it, when without the aſſiſtance of the tibialis 
anticus; the co-operation'ofwhnch-muſcle is likewiſe neceſſa- 
ry to counterbalance the force with which the leg would be 
carried backward; when we ſtand on one foot. The-Peronzus 
minimus is an aſſiſtant to the medius, in the ftexion of the leg, 
in preſerving the equilibrium of the leg, and in turning: the 
(ole outward ; neither can it perform the firſt two of theſe mo- 

tions uniformly, without the co-operation of the tibialis anti- 
cus, When the Peronæus longus or maximus acts alone, it 
may extend che foot, hanging freely in the air; but then. this 
extenſion is obliquely outward : Together with the gaſtrocne- 
mit and ſolous, it likewiſe changes their direction. to an oblique 
extention outward. This muſcle and the tibialis poſticus, act- 
ing without the gaſtrocnemii and ſoleus, may extend the foot 
almoſt directly. When it acts with the other two Peronwzi, 
the ſole of the foot is turned more or leſs directly outward, 
towards the external malleolus. J/inflow. 


PERORA'TION, peroratio, in rhetoricꝭ the epilogue or laſt part 


of an action, wherein the orator urges what. ho had ſaid with 
more vehemence. It conſiſts of two parts, a recapitulation, 
and a moving of the paſſions. The paſſions to be. raiſed in 
the Peroration are various, according to the various kinds of 
orations. The qualities required in the Peroration are that 
be vehement and ſhort. | 

The Peroration was Cicero's maſter- piece; here that great 
orator not- only ſet his judges and auditors on fire, but. even 
ſeemed to burn himſelf, eſpecially-when he was to raiſe commi- 
ſeration towards the accuſed, where, as he himſelf tells. us, he 
frequently filled the forum with weeping and lamentation. He 
26d; that, when there were ſeveral arators to fpeaic. for the ſame 
perſon, the Peroration was reſerved to Cicero; and he ſubjoins 
that, if he excelled therein, it was not owing to genius, but the 
ericf he himſelf ſhewed., 

PERPENDI/CULAR, in geometry, a line falling directly on 
another line, ſo as to make — angles on each fide, called 
alſo a normal line. Thus the line I G (plate L. fig. 12.) 
is Perpendicular to the line K H, and makes right, and equal 
angles therewith. 

7: erect a PERPENDICULAR ex a+ given line, as AB, from any 
aligned point as B (plate L. fig. 13.) — Upon any Les 
(taken at an adventure) out of the given line, as at C de- 
elde ſuch.a cirele as will. paſs. thtough the point from whence 
the Perpendicular muſt be raifed, as at B (viz. make CB 
raius;) and, from the point where the circle cuts the given 
ine as at A, draw the circle's diameter AC D. Then from 
the point D draw the right line D B, and it will be the Per- 
pendicular, as was required. | 

7: & fall a PERPENDICULAR-0n a given line, as K&B (fig. 14.) 
tom any aſſgned points, as C.—Upon the given point C de- 
albe ſuch an arch of a circle as will croſs the given line AB 
11 two points as at d and /; then biſſect the diſtance between 
thoſe two points 4, ½, as at x. Draw the right line C x, and 
twill be the Perpendicular required. 

PERPENDICULAR f parable, is a right line cutting the parabo- 
in the point in which any other right line touches it, and is 
10 itlelt Perpendicular to that tangent. 

PERPENDICULZARITY of plants, a curious phænomenon, in 
naural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M. Dodart, and publiſhed in 
an exprets eftay on the affectation of Perpendicularisy obſerva- 
ble in the ſtems of all plants, the roots of many, and even in 
the branches as. much as poſſible. 

M. Dodart ſuppoſes that the fibres of the ſtalks are of ſuch a 
nature, as that they contract by the-heat of the ſun, and lengthen 
but by the maiſture of the earthe z and the contrary happens in 
mne fibres of the roots. 

When then. the plantule is inverted and: the root a- top, the 
tres which compoſe one of the branches of the root, are nor 
cqually expoſed to the moiſture of the earth, and the lower part 
more cxpoied than the upper; the lower therefore muſt con- 
tract the moſt, which contraction is again promoted by the 
len7thening of the upper, whereon che ſun acts with the great- 
titiorce, Conſequently, this branch of the root: muſt recoi! 
wards the earth, and, inſinuating through its pores, get un- 
derneath the bulb, &c. 

1 2 word, the earth attracts the root-to itſelf, and the ſun con- 
tibutes to its deſcent; and on the contrary that the ſun, at- 
acts the ſtem, and the earth in. ſome meaſure ſends it to- 
wards the ſame, 

to the ſtreightening of the ſtalks in. the open air, he takes 
to ariſe from the impreſſion of external cauſes, particularly 
dum and rain. Now both theſe cauſes in a certain ſtruc- 
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2 aß the fibres tand equally to ſtreighten the part, moſt, ax- 


PER 


| paſed 3 but what that irufturs is, ar vrheropn it depends, 15 


fyll a myſtery. 8 | 
M. de.la Hire accounts for the Perpendicularity thus: he ĩma- 
gines that the root draws a coarſer juice, and the ſtem and its 
branches a finer and more volatile one. This differcnce of 
Juices ſuppoſes larger pores inthe roots than the ſtalk, &c. and 
a, different contexture. : In the little inviſible plant incloſed in 
the ſeed we may conceive à point of ſeparation, ſuch as that 
all on one fide, ſhall be unfolded by the grofler Juices, and 
all on the other by the more ſuhtile. iy | 
Suppole the plantule, hen its parts beginto unfold, to be en- 
tizely inverted ; the juices which enter the root will ſtill be 
charſeſt, and, when they have opened the pores ſo as to admit 
juices of a determinate weight, thaſe juices, {tilt preſſing the 
root, will drive it downwards, and this the more, as the root 
is more enlargeg ; for, the point of ſeparation being conceived 
as the fixed point of a lever, they will act by the Tn arm. 
At the ſame time the volatile juices having penetrated the ſtalk: 
will tend to give it a direction from below upwards ; and thus 
is the little plant turned on its, fixed point of ſeparation till it 
be perſectly erect. | | | 

Ihe plant thus erected, the ſtalk we know-ſhould continue to 

rite perpendicularly ; for which M. Parent accounts thus: The 

nutritious juice being arrived at the extremity of a rifing ſtalx, 

if it evaporate, the weight of the air will make it aſcend ver- 

tically ; and, if it congeal there, the weight of the air will 
give it the ſame direction; the new drops of juice that ſucceed 

will follow the ſame direction; and as all together form the ſtalk , 
that muſt of courſe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular circum - 

ſtance interyenc. | | | 

As to the branches, though they ſhould even come out horizon- 

tally, yet they muſt raiſe themſelves upwards by the conſtant 
direction of the nutritious juice ; hence may be accounted the 

regular direction of the branches, which all, and always, nearly, 
make the ſame angle of 45 with the ſtem and one another, 

M. Aſtruc accounts for the Perpandigulatity on theſe two prin- 

ciples; 1. That the nutritious juice ariſes from the circum- 

ference and terminates in the pith.. 2. That fluids contained in 
tubes, either 2 or obliquè to the hortzon, granulate on the 

lower part of the tubes, and not at all on the. upper. Sce 

Mem. de le Acad. Roy. des Sciences, anno 1708. - 


PERPE”TUAL, ſomething that laſts for ever, and ſometimes 


for a thing that laſts during a perſon's life. 


PERPETUAL Motion, in mechanics, a motion which is ſupplicd- 


ſrom itſelf, without the intervention of any external cauſe. 
This famous problem has given riſe to an infinite number of 
ſchemes, which have all proved equally abortive. What has 
given riſe, to the belief of a Perpetual motion is the following 
mechanical principle. 

The momentums of the weight and power are as the quan- 
tities of matter in each multiplied by their reipechvecelcrities ;; 
and the celeriticsare as the diſtances from the center of motion, 
and alſo as the ſpaces paſſed through in a perpendicular di- 
rection in the ſame time,; it muſt follow that there will be an 
equilibrium between the weights, when they are to eacly 
other reciprocally as the diſtances from the center, or as.the 
celeritics of the motians,. or as the perpendicular aſcent or de- 
ſcent in the ſame time.; and this univerſally in all mechani- 
cal powers, whatſocver, which. is therefore, the fundamental 
principle of all mechanics. — 'The nature of this propoſition, 
not being underſtood by ſmatterers in mechanics, gave then 
occalon, ta imagine the paſſibility of a Perpetual motion from 
one part of it, which they did not {ce was utterly impoſſible 
from another part of it. | 

That part of it which ſeemed to promiſe the poſſibility there- 
of, was this, viz. That the momenta of equal bodies were 
as their diſtances from the centet of -xyotion, Hence, fay the 
perpetual motion men, if, a wheel were conſtructed” of the 
torm of that in the figure AB CD 1472 L. Ag. 15.) with 
circular cells going from the inner part E F G H to the outer, 
contaming , equal balls C, D, E, F; then upon turning tha 
wheel they muſt move towards the conter. N on one part, as 
the ball E; and from it on the oppoſite part, as the. ball C; and 
by this means the ball C will have a greater momentum than 
the ball F, and fo will determine the wheel to move round; 
and, ſince this muſt be the caſe of all the balls E and C that 
come into the ſituation EC, the wheel muſt neceſſarily move. 
continually, becauſe it will. bring two balls into that ſituation. 
Ibis true, were there but two balls E and C, the bail C would 
by this contrivance move the wheel 4 round, viz. while it de- 
ſcended from C to D; and by this means would raiſe the ball 
E to F, and there they will abide in the ſituation 1) F.; but, 
ſay the men of this perſuaſion, two other balls, ſucceeded to 
the places E and C, will ſtill keep the whegl moving.— Yes, 
ſo they would, if the balls at D and E. could be taken away 
the moment they come into that poſition; not elſe, for the balls 
C and E, in * to move the vcheel, muſt move the balls D 
and F, which have equal. momenta (2s being at the ſame di- 
ſence each from the center, as are the other two reſpectively). 
which is abſurd by the general-prapoſition. 

The abſurdity of a Perpetual motion will ſtill farther appear, 


if we conſider that the momenta of bodies are always propor- 


tioned to the perpendiculat deſcent or aſcent to or from the 
center of the earth. Since therefore in the wheel the bodie- 
ar all equal by ſuppeſitiun, and the perpengicular ſpages wm 
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which they deſcend and aſcend, above and below the hori- 


zontal line or diameter A C, are equal, it follows, that an 

equilibrium muſt neceſſarily enſue. Thus, ſo far is this wheel 
from producing a Perpetual motion, that it admits of none at 
all. 

PERPETUTTY, perpetuitas, in the canon law, the quality of 

a benefice that is irrevocable, or whoſe incumbent cannot be 
deprived, except in certain caſes determined by law. 

PER guæ ſervitia, a judicial writ iſſuing on the note of a fine, and 
lies, for the cognizane of a manor, &c. to compel the tenant 
of the land, at the time of the fine levied, to attourn to him. 

PE*RQUISITE, perguiſitum, any thing purchaſed by a man's 
own money, or gotten by his induſtry, in contradiftinction 
to what deſcends to him by inheritance. 

PeRqQu1s1TEs of courts, the profits ariſing to lords of manors, 

over and above the yearly profits, as fines of copy-holds, har- 
* riots, &c. | 

PE*RRON, in architecture, a ſtair-caſe lying open, or with- 
outſide the building, properly the ſteps before the front, lead- 
ing into the firſt ſtory, when raiſed a little above the level of 
the ground. ks 
Steps are ſometimes oval or round, but moſt commonly 


ſquare. 

PERRY, a drink made of pears, after the ſame manner as 
cyder from apples, only the pears muſt be perfectly ripe. 

The beſt fruit for this purpoſe are ſuch as are leaſt fit for eat- 
ing, and, the redder they are, ſtill the better. | 
PESECU'TION, perſecution, literally denotes any pain, or in- 

convenience, inflicted deſignedly by one perſon upon another ; 

but it is reſtrained to the ſufferings of chriſtians in behalf of 
their religion, particularly thoſe of the primitive chriſtians. 

PERSEVE'RANCE, in theology, a chriſtian virtue, whereby 
we are enabled to perfiſt in the way of ſalvation to the end. 

PE/RSEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's and Tycho's cata- 
logues, are 29; and in the Britannic 67. See CONSTEL- 
LATION. 

PE/RSIAN, or Perſian tongue, one of the living languages 
ſpoken in Perſia. 

It has two particularities not found in any of the other eaſtern 

tongues ; the one an auxiliary verb, anſwering to the Greek 

zu}, to be; the other, an aoriſt: Both which it borrowed 
from the Macedonians after the conqueſt of Alexander. 

PERSIAN I heel, in agriculture, a machine for raiſing a quantity 
of water ſufficient to overflow lands bordering on rivers, &c. 
where the ſtream is too low to do it alone. 

PxRSIAN, perſic, in architecture, denotes all ſtatues of men, 
that ſerve inſtead of columns to ſupport entablatures. They 
only differ from caryatides, in that thoſe repreſent ſtatues 
of women. 

PE/RSON, perſona, an individual ſubſtance of a rational nature. 

PERSON, in grammar, is a term applied to verbs and pronouns, 
as I ſpeak, is a verb uſed in the firſt perſon ; thou ſpeakeſt, in 
the ſecond, and he ſpeaks in the third ; and thus in the plural. 

PERSON, perſona, in dramatic poetry, the name and part of an 
actor, or of him preſented by the comedian. 

F. Boſſu obſerves, that, in the epic and dramatic poem, the 

ſame perſon muſt reign throughout, that is, ſuſtain the chief 

part through the whole piece, and the characters of the other 
perſons be ſubordinate to him. 

PE'RSONABLE, perſonabilis, in law, denotes the being able 
to maintain a plea in court, as alſo a capacity to take up any 
thing granted, 

PERSONAL, ſomething that concerns a perſon. 

PERSONAL Action, in law, that levied directly againſt the per- 
ſon, in oppoſition to a real or mixt action. 

PERSONAL Goods, or eſtate, that conſiſting of money, move- 
ables, &c. which every perſon has in his own difpoſal, in 
oppoſition to lands and tenements, which are called real 
eſtate. | 

PERSONAL Tithes, are tithes paid of ſuch profits as come by 
the labour of a man's perſon, as by buying and ſelling, han- 
dicraft, &c. | | 

Promoun PERSONAL, verb PERSONAL, in grammar, a verb or 
pronoun conjugated in all the three perſons ; in oppoſition to 
imperſonals, which have only the third perſon. 

PERSONA'LFTY, perſonalitas, in the ſchools, that which 
conſtitutes an individual in the quality of perſon. 

PERSONA'TI, in botany, denote ſuch flowers as repreſent 
the gaping mouths of ſome animals, 

PERSO'NIFYING, or per/onalizing, the attributing a perſon 
to an inanimate being, or giving it the figure, ſentiments, 
and Janguage of a perſon, 

"The poets have perſonified all the paſſions, and made divini- 

ties of them which were worſhipped by the heathens. 

Perſonifying is effential to poetry, particularly the epopœia. 
PERSPECTIVE X, the art of delineating viſible objects on a 

plain ſurface, ſuch as they appear at a given diſtance upon a 

tranſparent plane, placed perpendicular to the horizon, be- 

tween the eye and the object. 


* The word is derived from the Latin ferſbicie, to fee plainly. 
Perſpective conſiſts of two parts, ſpeculative and practical. 


The ſpeculative part, or theory, makes a conſiderable branch 
of direct optics, in regarding the appearances of all viſible 


| tual deſcription of thoſe appearances, the doing of 


* 


objects, as they exhibit themſelves to the naked eye, 
ducing thoſe appearances to mathematical rules and t., 


The practical part is au application of theſe rules 


re. 
heoreg. 


to the "ay 
moſt eaſy and unitorm manner, for all different e nt 
that can be expected from it. | 1 
But, as this part is purely mathematical, its aſſiſta 
drawing is only what can be performed by rule x 
and can therefore ſtrictly ſerve only for finding the — } 
points, of which they are — 4 and, as theſe £63 al 
finite, it is endleſs to tind them all by the ftrict rules; vie.” 
it becomes neceſlary, after a ſufficient number of the voy 
found, to complete the image by the help of drawine . a 
better effecting of which theſe points ſerve as a wr . 
Thus, when a circle is to be deſcribed, the praclical 8 
ſerve to find a ſufficient number of points in the c. vom 
. "+ cur. 
ference ; which, being neatly joined by hand, will pereg , 
image, ſo that, in ſtrictneſs, nothing in this image is 1 
mathematical rules, ſave the few particular points; the by 
owes its being to the hand of the drawer, Taper 
Thus alſo, if any complicated figure be propoſed, it ma 5 
be eaſy to apply the practical rules to the deſcription of e | 
minute part, but by incloſing that figure in a regular i 
properly ſubdivided and reduced into Perſpective, r 
ſerve as a help, whereby a perſon, ſkilled wee 
with eaſe deſcribe the object propoſed: Upon the wh... 
where the boundaries of the propoſed objects conſiſts of Araigh 
lines, and plain ſurfaces, they may be deſcribed directly by the 
rules of Perſpective ; but when they are curvilinear, either 
their ſides or ſurfaces, the practical rules can only ſerve A 
the deſcription of ſuch right-lined cafes as may convene 
incloſe the objects, and which will enable the defiors: . 
draw them within thoſe known bounds, with a ſufficient 6. 
ree of exactneſs. ; 
t is therefore in vain to ſeek, by the practical rules of Pe 
ſpective, to deſcribe all the little hollows and prominences «- 
objects, the different light and ſhade of their parts, or der 
ſmaller windings and turnings; the infinite variety of the {/;, 
in drapery ; of the boughs and leaves of trees, or the feature, 
and limbs of men and animals; much les to give them that 
roundneſs and ſoftneſs, that force and ſpirit, that caſineſs ad 
freedom of poſture, that expreſſion and grace which are N. 
quiſite to a good picture: Perſpective muſt content itſelf wich 
its peculiar province of exhibiting a kind of rough draugh: 
to ſerve as a ground-work, and to aſcertain the general pr 0 
portions and places of the objects, according to their ſuppot:! | 
ſituations, leaving the reſt to be finiſhed, beautifed, and orra- 
mented by a hand ſkilful in drawing. 4 
It is true, Perſpective is of moſt uſe where it is moſt wante:, 8 
and where a deviation from its rules would be the moſt ob- 
vable; as in defcribing all regular figures, pieces of archi- } 
tecture, and other objects of that fort, where the particu! 
tendency of the ſeveral lines is molt remarkable; the 14 
and compaſs, in fuch caſes, being much more exact than ar; 
deſcription made by hand : But {fill the figure, deſcribed 
the Perſpective rules, will nced many helps from drawing; 
the capitals, and other ornaments of pillars, and their ems. 
blatures, the ſtrength of light and ſhade, the apparent roun- 
neſs and protuberance of the ſeveral parts, muſt owe the 
beauty and finiſhing to the deſigner's hand: But, with rege. 
to ſuch objects as have no conſtant and certain determinate 
ſhape, or ſize, ſuch as clouds, hills, trees, rivers, uneren 
grounds, and the like, there is a much larger Jatitude allow. 
able, provided the general bulk, or uſual natural ſhape «: 
thoſe objects, be in ſome meaſure obſerved, ſo as not tv 
make them appear unnatural or monſtrous. 
But, although the ſtrict practical rules of Perſpective are in 
a great meaſure confined to the deſcription of right-l.nt 
figures, yet the knowledge of the general laws of that ſcience 
is of great and neceſſary uſe to inform the judgment, ate! 
what manner the images of any propoſed lines ſhould run, 
which way they ſhould tend, and where terminate; and therc- 
by enables it the better to determine, what appearance any ob- 
jects ought to put on, according to their different ſituations 
and diſtances : It accuſtoms the eye to judge, with greate! 
certainty, of the relations between real objects and their Pei. 
ſpective deſcriptions, and the hand to draw the fame accotv- 
ingly, and directs the judgment readily to diſcover any con- 
ſiderable error therein, which might otherwiſe eſcape notice: 
Beſides that, when the ground, or general plan, and the prine” 
pal parts of a picture are firſt laid down according to the rule, 
every thing elſe will more naturally fall in with them, 2 
every remarkable deviation from the juſt rules will be *-* 
more readily perceived, and the eafier avoided or rectune- » 
ſo that although it may be infinitely tedious, or abſolute! 
impracticable, to deſcribe every minute part of a picture. 
the ſtrict mechanical rules; yet the employing them, where 
they can be the moſt commodiouſly uſed, will give the picture 
in general ſuch a look, as will guide the artiſt in drawing? 
other parts without any obvious inconſiſtency. © 2 
Without the knowledge of Perſpective, a picture is draw © 
it were by gueſs, without any certain determinate points, « ; 
lines, or any other rule than the judgment of the painte! sehe 
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to guide him; here the ſhape and ſituation of his oe 
not previouſly determined, but left at large to be mode, 
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as they may happen in the progreſs of his work to appear to | 


gand beſt : This indeed is the too common way in paint- 

work, as it allows them all kinds of latitude in their de- 
dans, or rather permits them to paint. without any ſettled 
Jefon at all, but as it ſhall happen. If a figure, on exami- 
nation, appears too large for its diſtance, it 1s by a ſtroke of 
1 pencil brought to ſtand on nearer ground ; mountains are 

moved from place to place, by raiſing or lowering their 
© undatioNSs till at laſt the painter fixes them as ſuits beit with 
at bulk, and ſtrength of colour which he firſt gave them: 
As he has no fixed deſign to work by, all he can do is to 
make his eye the Judges and to correct what, on view, appears 
to him amils 3 but often, not knowing how to do it, he makes 
it worſe, and is obliged, after many repeated unſucceſsful trials, 
to hide that part under a veil, or blot it quite out, and put 
ſomething Elſe in its place that may look better : As he is not 
ſure of what he really intends, he is obliged to keep others as 
much in the dark as himſelf, by induſtriouſly avoiding all re- 
oular figures and ſtraight lines, and leaving the boundaries of 
< objects as uncertain as may be; an thus at length the 
piece is finiſhed, and the painter almoſt as ignorant of the 
true originzl, or model of his performance, as the greateſt 
ranger 3 and, if in this manner it can be completed, with- 
out any obvious and groſs faults in it, he is much more be- 
holden to chance and good fortune, than to the rules of the 
art he profeſſes. 
On the other hand a picture, drawn by the rules, may be 
exfily reduced to its model nothing is ambiguous or uncer- 
tin in it, but what is ſo in nature; the true viſtance, height, 
and breadth of every object may be meaſured by a line; the 
ound and buildings may be reduced to their original plan, 
nd from thence a new picture may be drawn of the ſame 
things, in any other view. A painter, working by theſe rules, 
nows what he is about, and lets the ſpectator know it too; 
ts is in no danger of falling into abſurdities, nor does he ſtand 
need of blinds and ſhifts to cover his ignorance ; if any 
part of his work hath not a good effect, he knows the fault 
es in his model, or deſign, and how, and where, to correct it; 
ind has the pleaſure of working with certainty, without the 
favery of being obliged to grope out every ſtep of his way, not 
knowing in the end whether he be right or wrong. 

The general practice of PERSPECTIVE. 

1. Let every line which in the object, or geometrical figure, 
is ſtraiaht. perpendicular or parallel to its baſe, be ſo alſo in its 
fonooraphic delineation. 
2. Let the lines which in the object return at right angles 
tom the fore-right ſide, be drawn ſcenographically from the 
viſual point. 
. Let all ſtraight lines, which in the object return from the 
lere. tight ſide, run in a ſcenographic figure into the horizon- 
tal line. ; | 
4. Let the object you intend to delineate, ſtanding on your 
riht-hand, be placed alſo on the right-hand of the viſual point; 
and that on the leſt-hand, on the left-hand on the ſame point; 
and that which is juſt before in the middle of it. 

Let thoſe lines which are (in the object) equidiſtant to the 
returning line, be drawn in the ſcenographic figure, from that 
point found in the horizon. 
6. In ſetting off the altitude of columns, pedeſtals, and the 
ke, meaſure the height from the baſe line upward, in the 
front or fore-right ſide ; and a viſual ray down that point in 
the front ſhall limit the altitude of the column or pillar, all the 
way behind the fore-right ſide, or orthographic appearance, 
even to the viſual point. 
This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, as well where there 
1s 2 front or fore- right fide, as where there is none. 

7. In delineating ovals, circles, arches, croſſes, ſpirals, and 
cr0{s arches, or any other figure in the roof of any room, firſt 
raue ichnographically, and ſo with perpendiculars from the 
molt eminent points thereof, carry it up unto the ceiling; 
tom which ſeveral points carry on the figure. 

The center in any ſcenographic regular figure is found by 
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auing crofs lines from oppoſite angles: For the point where 
i? diagonals croſs, is the center. 

A ground plane of ſquares is alike, both above and be- 
92w the horizontal line; only the more it is diſtant above or 
bene ath the horizon, the ſquares will be ſo much the larger or 
"POM 


tt, lu drawing a PerſpeRive figure, where many lines come 
together, you may, for the directing of your eye, draw the dia- 
as inred; the viſual lines in black; the perpendiculars in 
en, or other different colour, from that which you intend 
e tire ſhall be of. 
. Having conſidered the height, diftance, and poſition of 
tie t e, and drawn it accordingly, with fide or angle againſt 
dae; raiſe perpendiculars from the ſeveral angles, or de- 
"Me! points, from the figure to the baſe, and transfer the 
th of cach perpendicular, from the place where it touches 
vale, to the baſe on the ſide oppoſite to the point of di- 
„ {9 will the diametrals drawn to the perpendiculars in 
©, by interſection with the diagonals, drawn to the ſe- 
an: ferred diſtances, give the angles of the figures, and 
an from point to point will circumſcribe the ſce- 
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nad in land{kip there be any ſtanding-waters, as rivers 
ponds, and the like, place the horizontal line level with the 
fartheſt ſight or appearance of it. 
13. If there be any houſes, or the like, in the picture, conſider 
their polition, that you may find from what point in the hori- 
zontal lines to draw the front and ſides thereof. 

14. In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, obſerve the pro- 


portion, both in magnitude and diſtance, in drausht, which 
appears from the object to the eye. off 
8 
b ! Ir | re, you ovierve with your eye, 
eſpecially in objects lying near ; but, according as the diſtance 
rome greater and greater, ſo the colours mutt be fainter and 
alnter, till at laſt they loſe themſelves in a darkiſh ſæy-colour. 
16. The catoptrics are beſt ſeen in a common looking-glaſs, 
or other poliſhed matter; where, if the glaſs be exactly flat, 
the object is exactly like its original; but, if the glaſs be not 
flat, the reſemblance alters from the original; and that more 
or leſs, according as the glaſs differs from an exact plane. 
17. In drawing catoptric figures, the ſurface of the glaſs is to 
be conſidered, upon which you mean to have the reflection : 
For which you muſt make a particular ichnographical draught, 
or projection; which on the glaſs mult appear to be a plane 
full of ſquares, on which projection transfer what ſhall be 
drawn on a plane, divided into the fame number of like 
ſquares ; where though the draught may appear very con- 
fuſed, yet the reflection of it on the glaſs will be very regular, 
Proportional, and regularly compoſed. TG 
18. The dioptric, or broken beam, may be ſcen in a tube 
through a cryſtal or glaſs, which hath its furface cut into many 
others, whereby the rays of the objcct are broken. 
For to the flat of the cryſtal, or water, the rays run ſtraight ; 
but then they break and make an angle, the which alſo by the 
retracted beams is made and continued on the other fide of the 


ſame flat. 


19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal are returned towards a' 
plane placed directly before it, they ſeparate themſelves at a 


good diſtance on the plane; becauſe they are all directed to 


various far diſtant places of the ſame. 


For the method of drawing the ſcenography of objects: See 
SCENOGRAPHY. 


PERSPECTIVE, alſo denotes a kind of painting, frequently ſeen 


in gardens, at the ends of galleries, &c. expreſly deſigned to 
deceive the ſight. 


ERSPECTIVE Plane, is a glaſs or other tranſparent ſurface, 


ſuppoſed to be placed between the eye and the object, per- 
pendicular to the horizon. 

Such is the plane HI (plate XLIV. fig. 15.) between the eye O 
and the object A BC, cutting the optic rays in a, %, c. IThis 
is ſometimes called the ſection, table, or glaſs. 


PERSPIRA/TION x, perſpiratio, in medicine, the action of 


evacuating certain juices of the body through the pores of the 
ſkin. See CUTIS, 

* The word is Latin, ferſpiratio, which is derived from per, 

through, and hire, to breathe. 

Having given an account of Perſpiration, and the organs 
deſtined for this ſecretion, under the article CuT1s, we fhall 
in this place farther remark, that Perſpiration is leſs in wo- 
men than in men; that a redundant excretion of the perſpi- 
rable matter endures great weakneſs, in proportion to its ex- 
ceſs, faintings, and ſometimes ſudden death. But if Per- 
ſpiration is diminiſhed, or utterly obſtructed, the extreme 
cutaneous veſſels become dry and are obliterated ; and hence 
the veſtels and glands deſtined for the diſcharge of ſweat, and 
the oily humor, mentioned under the article Cutis, are dried, 
in conſequence of which the circulation of the blood is alter- 
ed, the acrid perſpirable matter is retained, and putrefaction, 
crudities, fevers, inflammations, and apoſtemations enſuc, 
Boerh. Ir/t 
We muſt further obferve, that, when the orifices of the in- 
numerable perſpiring veſſels are obſtructed, the blood pro- 
pelled from the heart meets a {tronger reſiſtance. Hence the 
circulation Jabours and muſt quickly ceaſe, unleſs the hcart 
contracts itſelf with greater force. But becauſe, where the 
perſpirable matter is retained, the quantity of the circulating 
fluid is increaſed, on this occaſion the blood returns more 
frequently to the left ventricle of the heart: Hence the con- 
traction of the heart is more frequent, and, in conſequence of 
the ſtronger and more frequent contraction of the heert, there 
is a greater attrition between the ſolids and fluids, and a 
greater heat, which we call a fever. 


PERT U'SSIS, the chin-cough, in medicine, a diſorder princi— 


pally incident to inſants and children, eſpecially in ſpring and 
autumn, when the patients have frequent and violent paroxyſms 
of coughing, 

The molt effectual method of curing a chin-cough is to be- 
gin with purging ; veſicatories are frequently uſed, and blood- 
letting, either by phlebotomy or leeches. 


PERVIGVLIUM, in medicine, an exceſſive watching, or 


want of ſleep; a ſymptom very common in ſevers, and always 
of very bad preſage. 


PESA*DE, peſate, in the menage, that action taught a horſe, 


wherein he riſes. with his fore fcet and bends them up to his 
body, without ſtirring his hind feet, This is the fuſt leſton 
9 A taught 
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taught a horſe, in order to bring him to curvets, &c. Unleſs 
he performs this well, he will never go well in any air. 

PE/SSARY *, peſſus, talus, in phyſic, a medicine introduced in- 
to the pudendum muliebre, of the length of the fore finger. 
It was prepared by the ancients, of wool, lit, or linen, 
mixed with powders, oils, wax, &c. and it was diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds, emollient, aſtringent, and ſuch as open the 

orifices of the veins. Theſe were uſed in the cure of uterine 
diſorders. 
* The werd is formed of the Greek vu , ſignifying the ſame 
thing. | 
The moderns have too much neꝑlected the uſe of Peſſaries of 
this kind, but employ Peſſarics of various figures and ma- 
terials: They are principally ſerviceable in a prolapſus uteri, 
and incontinence of urine in females. 

PE/STILENCE , in medicine, an epidemical, malignant, and 
contagious diſeaſe, uſually mortal ; the ſame with PLAGUE, 
which ſee. 

N . word is derived ſrom the Latin eſe, ſignify ing the ſame 
thing. 

PEST-Heouſe, a lazaretto, or infirmary, where goods, parti- 
cularly perſons, &c. infected, or ſuppoſed to be infected with 
ſome contagious diſeaſe, are put and provided for. 

PESTILENN TIAL Fevers, in phyſic, are ſuch fevers as do not 
only afflict the patient with a vehement heat, but alſo with 
ſome malignant quality, See FEVER. 

PE/TALA *, in botany, are the flower-leaves of plants, to di- 
itinguiſh them from the leaves of the plants. 


Ihe word is formed of the Greek xv, a leaf. 


The Petala, which encompaſs the ſtamina and piſtil, are no 
other than covers to ſecure and ſkreen the generative parts, 
unleſs, as Mr. Bradle conjectures, they may alſo ſerve to 
ſecrete ſome fine juice or the nouriſhment of the ſeed, 

PETALISM, petaliſmus, in antiquity, a kind of baniſhment 
for five years, uſed at Syracuſe, by the people's writing the 
name of the perſon condemned upon a leaf, as the Oſtraciſm 
at Athens was for ten years. 

PETALO/DES; the urine is ſo denominated, when it is ſcaly, 
or reſembles leaves. 

PETALODES, in botany, denotes ſuch plants as are furniſhed 
with flower-leaves, or petals ; whereas thoſe which have none 
are called apetalous. 

PETA RD, in war, a kind of metal engine, ſomewhat like a 
high-crowned hat, natrow at the breech and wide at the 
muzzle, made of copper mixed with a little braſs, or of lead 
with tin, uſually about ſeven inches long, and five broad at 
the mouth, weighing from forty to fifty pounds. 

[ts charge is from five to fix pounds of powder, which reaches 
to within three fingers of the mouth ; the vacancy is filled with 
tow, and ſtopped with a wooden tampion, the mouth being 
{trongly bound up with cloth tied very tight with ropes. It is 
covercd up with a madrier, or wooden plank, that has a cavity 
to reccive the mouth of the Petard, and faſtened down with 
ropes, as repreſented in plate XXXV. fig. 16. 

Its uſe is in a clandeſtine attack to break down gates, bridges, 
barriers, &c. to which it is hung; and this it does by means 
of the wooden plank. It is alſo uſed in countermines to break 
through the enemy's galleries, and give their mines vent. 

"The invention of Petards is aſcribed to the French Huguenots 
in 1579, who with them took Cahors, as D'Aubigne tells us. 

PETECHULE *, in phyſic, are red or purple eruptions, like the 
bites of gnats, or fleas, that frequently appear in fevers and 
the ſmall-pox, and are always of very bad preſage. Syden- 
ham juſtly apprehends, that they are very often excited and 
exaſperated by too warm medicines, and an overheating regi- 
men. | 

* The word is derived from the Italian pedechio, as reſembling 
the bite of a flea. 

PETE/CHIAL Fever, febris petechialis, febris lenticularis, febris 
pellicaris, in phyſic, a highly malignant and contagious fever, 
accompanied with ſpots of various colours appearing 'on the 
ſkin. | 
Among all the preſervatives againſt Petechial fevers, there is 
none more effectual than the moderate uſe of good wine, 
elpecially of the Rheniſh kind. In the beginning of Petechial 
fevers no medicines are more beneficial than acids, eſpecially 
Citron juice put into ptiſans, as alſo wine vinegar, either 
ſimple or diftilled : Beſides, ſuch medicines are alſo proper, 
as, without impairing the ſtrength, colliquate the ſaliva, and 
tree the breaſt from infections. 

In the decline of a Petechial fever, no excretion is more ſalu— 
tary than that made by ſtool coming on at a proper time. 
See Petechial FEVERS, 

PET ER-Pence, an ancient tax of a penny on each houſe through- 
out England, paid to the pope; which was aboliſhed by 
Henry VIIIth, and finally prohibited under Q, Elizabeth. 

PETITIO Iiduciarum, in the civil law, the fame with impar- 
lance in the common law. | 

Prririo Principit, in logic, a begging the queſtion, or a pre- 
carious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, or taking it for granted, 
when it really remains either dubious, or elſe is expreſly 
denied. 


P H A 


PETTTION, petitie, a ſupplication in form, made 
ferior to his ſuperior. _ Mas. 
PETRA RIA, in antiquity, denotes an engine of war f. 
ing ſtones upon the enemy, eſpecially in 1eges, «A Gal 
PETRIFA'CTION *, or PETRIFICATION, in phyſi 
the act of converting fluids, woods, &c.- into fone, 1 
* The word is formed of the Greek 
Latin fo, or facio, to become, or do. n be 
The faculty of petrifying wood is aſcribed to ſe . 
lakes, &c. But, in 45 there does not ſeem — * "bring, 
tranſmutation of the woody nature into the nature of - ay 
all that is done is this, the ſtony particles which before f 4. 
in the liquor, are now lodged and depoſited in the — 
theſe ſubſtances, in ſuch manner, and in ſuch plen yoda 
leave little elſe but the appearance of a ſtone. RY 
Petrifactions of waters and juices of the earth are 
teſtable. Of ſuch petrifying caves we have ſeveral in Say 
| PE"TROL, petroleum, or petræ oleum, in natural hiſto ED 
oil of petre, or rock oil, an oleaginous juice, ſuppoſed to |, 
out of the clefts of rocks, and found floating on the 3 6 
certain ſprings. = 
This is the moſt frequent of all the liquid bitumens: It is 
extremely ſubtile and penetrating fluid ; it is very light * 
very pellucid, though ſometimes ſlightly tinged ; it is of 
pungent acrid taſte, and a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, very mu 8 
like that of diſtilled oil of amber. It is very inſſammab. 
taking fire at the approach of a candle, and burning alm 4 
wholly away. 7 l 
It is ſound in many parts of the world, but no where ſo plen 
tifully as in Italy, where they ſink wells for it, and, at th "7 
or forty feet depth, they find it riſe in vaſt abundance with 2 
water: It is alſo found trickling of itſelf down the ſides of hill 
along with the little ſtreams of water. It is alſo frequent 1 
many parts of Germany and in France, where they hae 


England, but we do not make uſe of it. 

It is principally uſed externally in paralytic caſes, and in Pains 
of the limbs, The French give it internally in hyſteric con: 
plaints, and their children againſt worms. 


bone. Sce CRANIUM. 

PETTETA *, a Greek term in the ancient muſic, to which 
we have no correſponding one in ours. The melopœia 1; 
divided into three parts, which the Greck call lepſis, mixis, 
and chreſis; and the Latins, ſumptio, mixtio, and uſus; ani 


ners of combining ſounds, ſo us to produce the deſired effect; 
it is the ſame in muſic as manners are in poetry. 


arrangement of ſounds, as cheſs is of pieces, called an, cheſs 

men, 

PET T'Y Bag, an office in Chancery, the three clerks whereof 

record the return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire, make 

out all patents of cuſtoms, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. 

PETTY or petit Larceny, in law, the ſtealing of things under 
the value of twelve-pence. 

Anciently it was punithed either with the loſs of an ear, 0: 
cudgelling; after Edward III, it was for a long time whiy- 
ping, but is now tranſportation. 

PerTy or PETIT Treaſon, in law, the crime of a fervant's killing 

his maſter, a wiſe's killing her huſband, a child's killing © 
parent, or a clergyman's killing his prelate, to whom he owes 
obedience. | : 
The puniſhment for it is, that the criminal ſhall be drawn g 
a ledge, or hurdle, to the gallows, and there hanged. Ti: 
puniſhment of Petit treaſon, in a woman, is the fame wil 
that of high treaſon, viz. hanging, drawing, and burning alive; 
the latter part is now generally diſuſed. ; 

PE/VETS, in a watch, the ends of the ſpindle of a wheel; ti! 
holes into which they run are called Pevet-holes. 


a mixture of ſix pounds of braſs and fifteen pounds of Iced 
a hundred weight of tin. See TIN. 
PEWTER has occaſionally ſerved for money, particularly in Je 
land, where the late James II. turned all the Pewter velic, 
&c. of the proteſtants, he could ſeize, into crowns, halt” 
crowns, and ſhillings, which he ordered to be current u 
payments. See Phil. Tranſact. oF 
PHANO/MENON *, in phyſics, an extraordinary apps 
in the heavens or earth, either by obſervation, ot the cle 


* 
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bodies, or by phyſical experiments, whole cauie 1s not obi. 
„The word is Greek, and derived form ah, to àppeat. 


_— 


Such ave meteors, comets, carthquakes, effects of the mags 
&C, a 


heavenly bodies follow from the attraction of E . 
almoſt every Phænomenon of the leſſer bodies from 1 
traction and repulſion between their particles. See 


TRACTION. - 


PHAGED/E'NA ®, in chirurger!, ſignifies, in genere 


enough of it to make a traffic with: We are not without it n 


PEI RO SUM Os, in anatomy, the hard part of the temporal : 


the Italians, preſo, meſo colamento, and uſo; the lat 
alſo called, by the Greeks, ru, and, by the Italians, pettia, 
which is the art of making a juſt diſcernment of all the man- 


* The word is Greek, which originally ſignifies the game 2: ö 
chefs, and transferred to the muſical Petteia, being a ſort ef 


PE/W TER, a factitious metal uſed in domeſtic utenſils, bei"; 


+ a 
* 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that all the Phænomepa ey : 
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. 1; of ukers which corrode the found parts adjacent there- 
* and grow worſe, as they ſpread: Sometimes it only means 
articular ſort of ulcer, as a herpes, noma, 8&c. in which 
ſenſe it is a tumid deep ulcer that corrodes the ſubjacent fleſh, 
= the parts around it. 

+ The word is Greek, and formed of pa-, voracious, and i, 
to cat. 

aGEDÆ NIC Medicines, in phyſic, are ſuch as are uſed to 
4 eat off fungous Or proud fleſh, . 

.xp&x1C Ulcers. See PHAGEDZANA, 

ee nxx1c Mater, in chemiſtry, denotes a water drawn from 
. lime, ſo called from its efficacy in curing Phagedænic 
ro pounds of quick- lime, in an earthen pan, are put ten 

unds of rain water, which after two days ſtanding, and 
frequent ſtirring, the water is at laſt, when well ſettled, poured 
orf by inclination, filtred, and put into a glaſs bottle, with an 
ounce of corroſive ſublimate in powder. Ihen it is fit for ule, 
in cleanſing wounds and ulcers, and to eat off ſuperfluous fleſh, 
_articularly gangrenes, in which caſe a third or fourth part of 
ſurit of wine may be added. | 
HA LAN XL, in antiquity, a huge, ſquare, compact battalion, 
med of infantry, ſet cloſe with their ſhields joined and 
kes turned acroſs, - It conſiſted of 8000 men, and Livy ſays, 
was invented by the Macedonians; and hence ſometimes 
called the Macedonian Phalanx, 
* The word is Greek, and fignihes legion. 
bas AEx, phalanges, in anatomy, is applied to the three rows 
mall bones that form the fingers. See FINGERS. 
PALEU'CUS, Phalecius, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 
kind of verſe that conſiſted like the Sapphic of five feet, 
namely, a ſpondee, dactyl, and three trochees. It is very 
nroper for epigrams, and Catullus excelled therein. Its author 
not known. : 
ANA TIC“, phanaticus, a viſionary, one who fancies he 
ſees ſpectres, &c. even when awake, and takes them to be 
cal: Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypochondriacs, &c. 
Hen.e the word is alſo applied to enthuſiaſts, pretenders to 
new lights and revelation, &c. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of ahb, to appear. 
PHANTASM “, any ſpecies of an object perceived by the ex- 
ternal ſenſe, and retained in the phantaſy. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of aue, to appear. 


PANTA'STIC, in muſic, is applied to a free eaſy manner of 
compoſition proper for inſtruments. 

PHANTA'STICAL Colours, a denomination given by the Peri- 

patetics to thoſe colours in the rainbow, or priſm, which they 

only ſuppoſed phantoms ; but Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates 

the contrary. 

PIA'NTASY, or fancy, the ſame with IMAGINATION, 
which ſee. 

PHARMACEU7/TICA “*, pharmaceutics, that part of medicine, 

which gives the deſcription of remedies, and teaches the 

method of rightly exhibiting them. 

* The word is Greek, and formed of panaxide, to uſe purging 

medicines. 

PHARMACOCHE/MLA, that part of chemiſtry which teaches 

the preparation of chemical medicines, by way of diſtinction 

from the ſpagirical part, which treats of the tranſmutation of 

metals. 

PHARMACO/LOGY *, pharmacelzgia, a treatiſe of medicines, 

of the art of preparing them, judging of them, &c. 

The word is formed of the Greek Tauaxy, medicine, and 

xy, account of. 

PHARMACOPOF/TA ®, a difpenſary, or treatiſe deſcribing 

the preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medicines, with their 

ues, manner of application, &c. 

* The word is formed of the Greek @z;uzxw, medicine, and 

T%4w, tO make. 

We have various Pharmacopœia's, but Quincy's Pharmaco- 

Pia officinalis & extemporanea is reckoned the belt, 

PIARMIACOFOULA *, an apothecary, or perſon who prepares 

and ſells medicines. 

* The words are formed of the Greek @a;uaxo, medicine, and 
, to ſell. 

PIYRMACUM, a medicine, whether of a ſalutary or poiſon- 
ous quality, b 

PHARMACY *, pharmacia, that part of medicine which 

teaches the choice, preparation, and mixture of medicines, 

Ihe word is formed of the Greek @zruzx», medicine. 


F divided into galenical and chemical. 

ca PHARMACY, or ſimply Pharmacy, is that derived to us 
om the ancients, conſiſting in the knowledge and manage- 
Nent of the ſeveral parts of the materia medica. 

mal PHARMACY, Or ſpagirical, hermetical PHARMACY, was 
wat introduced by Paracelſus, who calls it ars diſtillatoria; 
which conſiſts in the reſolving of mixed bodies into their com- 
ponent parts, in order to ſeparate the bad, and correct and 
exalt the good. | 

Ine of the chief obſtacles, in the improvement of phyſic, is 
us phyſicians neglecting of Pharmacy, Simples, familiar, 


j 


eaſily prepared, and readily procured, Pliny well obſerves, 
were the only remedies intended by nature : When fraud was 
got into the world, ſhops were ſoon ſet up, and life offered 
every man to ſale, &c. See Hi. Nat. lib. 24. c. 1. 
PHA'ROS, phare, a light-houſe, or pile raiſed near a port, 
e fire is kept burning in the night to direct veſſels near 
at hand. 
The Pharos of Alexandria, built at the mouth of the Nile, 
was anciently very famous, whence the name was derived to 
all the reſt. 
Ozanam ſays, Pharos anciently denoted a ſtreight, as the 
Pharos or Pharo of Meſſina. 
PHA*RYNX *, in anatomy, the upper opening of the œſopha- 
das ſuuated at the bottom of the mouth, called alſo fauces. 
e OESOPHAGY'S. 
* The word is Greek, and fignifies the ſame thing. 


PHA'SES *, in aſtronomy, the ſeveral manners wherein the 

moon, and the other plancts, appear illuminated by the ſun. 
The word is Greek, and derived from pabe, to appear. 

Various are the Phaſes of the MOON, which ſee. | 

As to the Phaſes of VENUS, MERCURY, and SATURN, 

ſec the reſpective articles, 

To determine the Paas1s of an eclipſe for any given time. Find 
the moon's place in her viſible way for that moment, and 
thence, as a center, with the interval of the moon's ſemi-dia- 
meter, deſcribe a circle : Find, in like manner, the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic, and thence, with the ſemi-diameter of the 
ſun, deſcribe another circle ; the interſection of the two cir- 
cles ſhews the Phaſes of the eclipſe, the quantity of obſcura- 
tion, and the poſition of the cuſps or horns. | 

PHA*SMATA, in phyſiology, certain appearances ariſing from 

the various tinctures of the clouds by the rays of the heavenly 
luminaries, eſpecially the ſun and moon. 
Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different figures and po- 
ſitions of the clouds, and the appulſes of the rays of light, to- 
gether with the occaſional fAlaſhings of different meteors, have 
occaſioned thoſe prodigies of armics fighting in the air, &c. of 
which we have ſuch frequent accounts in moſt writers, Sec 
Hift. de P Acad. Rey. des Sci. an. 1726. p. 405 & ſeg. 

PHE'ONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, &c. repre- 
ſented (in plate L. fig. S.) Sable, a feſſe ermin between three 
Pheons, by the name of Egerton. 

PHIDFTIA, philitia, in antiquity, ſeaſts celebrated with great 
frugality at Lacedzxmon ; they were held in the public places, 
and in the open air, rich and poor aſſiſting alike at them, 
their deſign being to keep up peace and a good underſtanding 
among all the citizens. 

They were much the ſame with the chariſtia at Rome. 

PHILADE/LPHUS “, in antiquity, a title borne by ſeveral 
kings. 

* The word is formed of the Greek ph., lover, and ache, 
brother. 
The moſt famous of this name was Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who erccted a library at Alexandria, and furniſhed it with 
400,000, others ſay 700,000 volumes, by the advice of De- 
metrius Phalereus: Ihe ſame Philadelphus, alſo, procured the 
verſion of the bible, called the ſeptuagint. 

PHILA*'NTHROPY *, prlanthropia, love of mankind, a ge— 
neral benevolence toward the ſpecies. 

* The word is formed of the Greek hes, lover, and aur; 
man. 
This ſtands in oppoſition to MISANTHIROG⁰BVV, which ſee. 

PHILAU”TIA “*, in the ſchools, denotes ſelf-love, a vicious 
fondneſs for one's ſelf, 

The word is derived from the Greek ght, lover, and avs; 
one's ſelf. | 

PHILIPPICS, Philippice, in literature, the orations of Demo. 

thenes againſt Philip of Macedon. 
The Philippics are eſteemed the maſter- pieces of that great 
orator. Longinus quotes abundance of inſtances of the ſublimc 
from them, and points out a thouſand latent beautics therein, 
Demoſthenes's chief talent, according to him, was that of 
moving and aſtoniſhing. 

PHILIPPIC, is alſo applied to the fourteen orations of Cicero a- 

gainſt Marc Antony. They had this appellation given them 
by Cicero himſelf in his epiſtles to Brutus. Juvenal calls the 
ſecond conſpicuæ divina Philippica famæ. ; 
Theſe, his laſt and moſt valued orations, coſt Cicero his 
life, Marc Antony having been ſo irritated with them, that 
when he was arrived at the triumvirate, he procured Cicero's 
murder, cut off his head, and ſtuck it up in the very place 
whence the orator had delivered the Philippics. 

PHILOLEUTHERDUS “, a lover of liberty. 

* The word is formed of the Greek $3, a lover, and A%;:% 
free. | 

PHILO'LOGY *, an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſciences, conſiſting 
of grammar, rhetoric, poct;y, antiquities, hiſtory, and critt- 
ciſm. 

* The word is formed of the Greek g, lover, and s, dil- 
courſe. | 

It is a kind of univerſal literature converſant about all the ſci- 

ences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c. being what the French 
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call the belles lettres. It is called in the univerſities humani- 
ties, or literæ humaniores. 
Fratoſthenes, library-keeper at Alexandria under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, was the firſt, according to Suctonius, that was 
called philologus, or critic, according to Clemens Alexandri- 


nus. 
PNILOMA'THES. *, a lover of ſcience. 
The word is formed of the Greek $a, lover, and ga, to 
learn. 


PHILONIU M, in pharmacy, a kind of ſomniferous anodyne 
opiate, taking its name from Philo the inventor; this Was cal- 
led the Roman, as alſo the great Philonium, conſiſting of ſaf- 
fron, pyrethrum, white pepper, henbane, ſpikenard, and o- 

ium. 
There was another kind called the Perſian Philonium, con- 
ſiſting of white pepper and white henbane, opium, terra ſigil- 
lata, lapis hæmatites, ſaffron, caſtor, Indian ſpikenard, py- 
rethrum, pearls, amber, zedoary, doronicum or elecampane, 
troches of ramich, camphire, and honey of roſes mixed up 
together for an opiate, 

This preparation is proper for ſtopping hemorrhages, fluxes, 
and preventing abortion. 7 e ah 
PHILO/SOPHER *, a perſon well verſed in philoſophy, or 

who applics himſelf to the ſtudy of nature and morality. 


* The word is ſormed from the Greek 99047590, which is com- 
pounded of ph, a lover, and &:9%;, wildom. | 

PH11.050PHER's ſtone, in alchemy, a long ſought for prepara- 

tion, which is to tranſmute or exalt impurer metals, ſuch as 
tin, lead, and copper, into gold and ſilver. 
There are three ways whereby the alchemtſts have attempted 
to arrive at the making of gold; the firſt by ſeparation, the 
ſecond by maturation, and the third by tranſmuting or turning 
of all metals readily into pure gold, by melting them in the 
fire, and caſting a little quantity of a certain preparation into 
the ſuſed matter, upon which the fæces are volatilized and 
burnt, and the reſt of the mals turned into pure gold. Whe- 
ther this third method be poſſible, is very hard to ſay. One 
natural argument will ſuffice to ſhew the vain pretences of 
making gold by art. Very plain receipts have been laid down 
on this ſubject, but, after 10,000 experiments according to 
theſe directions, they have always failed of ſucceſs ; or, it there 
was any little gold found, the quantity was fo ſmall, that it 
did not near anſwer the trouble and expence, nor give any en- 
couragement to repeat the operation, | 

PHILOSOPHICAL, ſomething relating to philoſophy. 

Pai.ooPHICAL Egg, in chemiſtry, a thin glaſs body or bub- 
ble of the ſhape of an egg, with a long ſtem, uſed in digeſ- 
tions. 

PHILOSOPHI/ZING, the act of conſidering ſome object of 
our knowledge, examining its properties and phænomena, en- 
quiring into their cauſes and effects, and the laws thereof; the 
whole being conducted according to the nature and reaſon of 
things, and directed to the improvement of knowledge. 

Rules of PHiLOSOPHIZING, regule philoſaphandi.— The great 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Principia, lays down the four follow- 
ins rules for Philoſophizing: 

I. More cauſes of natural things are not to be admitted, than 
ae both truc and ſufficient to explain the phænomena. For 
nature does nothing in vain, but is ſimple, and delights not in 
ſuperſuous cauſes of things. . 

II. And, therefore, of natural effects of the fame kind, the 

* ſame cauſes are to be aſſigneq, as far as it can be done, as of 
reſiragon in man and beaſts: Of the deſcent of ſtones in 
Furope and America : Of light in a culinary hre and in the 
ſun: And of the reflection of light in the earth and in the 
planets. 
Ul, "The qualities of natural bodies which cannot be increaſ- 
cd or diminithed, and agree to all bodies in. which experi— 
ments can be made, are to be reckoned as the qualiticy of all 
bodies whatſoever : Thus, becauſe extenſion, diviſibility, hard- 
neſs, impenetrability, mobility, the vis inertiæ, and gravi- 
„, are found in all bodies which fall under our cognizance 
or inſpection, we may juſtly conclude they belong to all bo- 
dies whatſoever, and are, therefore, to be eſteemed the ori- 
Zinal and univerſal properties of all natural bodles. 
IV. In experimental philoſophy, propoſitions, collected from 
the phanomena by induction, are to be deemed, notwith- 
ſtanding contrary hypotheſes, either exactly or very nearly 
true, till other phænomena occur, by which they may be 
rendered more accurate, or liable to exception. This ought to 
be done, left arguments of induction Mould be deſtroyed by 
hupotheles. 

if. according to theſe rules, we take a ſurvey of the viſible 
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mitted to us for the honour of the Creator, and the 
the univerſe : Or, according to Epictetus, it confi Of 
practice of precepts, the reaſon of precepts, and the - ft 
precepts. - | Poet of 
So wild and extravagant have been the notions of a 

of Philoſophers, both ancient and modern, that it * "pr 
determine whether they have been more diſtant in their : 
timents from truth, or from one another, or have not © ke. 
ed the fancies of the moſt fabulous writers, even —_— 
mythologiſts ; this was owing to a precipitate proceed | 
their ſearching into nature, their neglecting the uſe of © © 
metry and experiments, the moſt neceſſary helps to the find. 
out cauſes, and proportionating them to their effects. ws 
'The manner of philoſophizing, among the ancients, wa. 
aſcribe to bodies certain arbitrary properties, ſuch as "ke 
their purpoſe in accounting for the phænomena = 
from whence procceded ſo many various ſets of Philoſopher, 
every one aſſigning a different cauſe to the ſame appearane.” 
as his particular genius and imagination led him, ' 
The chief agreement, obſervable among moſt of them conſe. 
in this, viz. that they conceived all bodies as compoſitions « 
air, earth, fire, and water, or ſome one or more of the f 
from whence they acquired the name of principles or damen 
which they ſtil] retain. Epicurus advanced a little farth . 
and aſſerted, that though bodies conſiſted of ſome one or nr, 
of theſe, yet that they were not ſtrictly elements, but hy 
theſe themſelves conſiſted of atoms; by an accidental 2 
courſe of which (as they were moving through infinite fp; 5 
lines nearly parallel) all things received their form and man 
ol exiſtence, 

Des Cartes has contrived an hypotheſis very different from . 
reſt ; he ſets out with a ſuppoſition that the univerſe ww: .. 
firſt entirely full of matter ; that from this matter, when £6 
put in motion, there would neceſſarily be rubbed of (by the 
grinding of the ſeveral parts one againſt another) ſome parti. 
cles ſufficiently fine to paſs through the hardeſt and moſt . 
lid bodies, without meeting with any reſiſtance ; of this cr. 
ſits his materia ſubtilis, or materia primi elementi. He im... 
gined, that from hence alſo would reſult other particles of 
globular form, to which he gave the name of materia ſccun 
elementi. 'T hoſe who did not ſo far loſe their firſt foure, - 
to come under the denomination of materia primi or ſecupc; 
elementi, he called materia tertii elementi ; and maintzine/ 
that all the variety which appears in natural bodies, was owing 
to difterent combinations of thoſe elements. 

He likewife ſuppoſes that God created a certain quantity c 
motion, and aſſigned it to this maſs of matter, and that that 
motion (being once created) could no more be annihilate! 
without an omnipotent hand, than body itſelf; in conſequence 
of which he was obliged to teach, that the quantity of mo- 
tion is always the ſame : So that if all the men and animals in 
the world were moving, yet ſtill there would be no more mo- 
tion than when they were at reſt, being transferred to the 
æther. So unaccountable are the notions of this ꝑrcat philo- 
ſopher, that it is ſurpriſing his doctrine ſhould have met with 
ſo univerſal reception, and have got fo ſtrong a party of phi 
loſophers on its fide ; that, notwithſtanding it was more ab- 
ſurd than the ſchoolmen's ſubſtantial forms, they muſt be al 
exploded to make way for the ingenious liypotheſs, 

Des Cartes has been ſaid, by a late writer, to have joined t“ 
his great genius an exquiſite ſkill in mathematics, and, by 
mixing geometry and phytics together, to have given the 
world hopes of great improvements in the latter. But tl: 
writer ought to have confidered, that what he looked upon in 
Des Cartes's book of principles, as demonſtrations, are cn. 


* $3 


illuſtrations, there not being a demonſtration from geome:!) 
in all his philoſophical works. 

The pretent method of philoſophiſing, eſtabliſhed by Sir Iſa 
Newton, is to find out the laws of nature by experiments at 
obſervations. Jo this, with a proper application of gcom:- 
try, is owing the great advantage the preſent ſyſtem of Pti- 
loſophy has over all the preceding ones, and the vaſt improc- 
ment it has received within the laſt age. It is, indeed, n 
vain to imagine, that a ſyſtem of natural Philoſophy can de 
framed by any other method, for, without obſervations, Rt 13 
impoſſible we ſhould diſcover the phænomena of nature; wit! 
out experiments, we mult be ignorant of the mutual actors 
ot bodies ; and, without geometry, we: can never be certan 
whether the cauſes we afſien be adequate to the effects we 
wouid explain, as the various ſyſtems of Philofophy, built on 
other foundations, evidently ſhew. 

This way of iearching into nature was firft propoſed by MY 
lord Bacon, and proſecuted by the Royal Society, the Roya 
Academy at Paris, the honourable Mr. Boyle, Sir Ifaac Nen 
ton, &c. : 

What wonderſul advancement in the knowledge of nat: 
may be made by this method of enquiry, when conducted 9 
A genius equal to the work, will be beſt upderſtood, by con- 
ſidering the diſcoveries of that excellent philoſopher aff mer. 
tioned. To him it is principally owing, that we have noh? 
rational ſyſtem of natural Philoſophy ; it is he, Who, *7 
purſuing the ſure and unerring method of reaſoning irom ©: 
periments and obſervations joined, with the moſt proteur- 
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1 inviſible parts of matter, as well as to the N and moſt 
- oe bodies in the univerſe, and has eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem not 
ſubject to the uncertainty of a mere 1 but which 

hands upon the ſecure baſis of geometry itſelf. 

Philoſophy may be divided into theoretical and practical. 
Threticol or ſpeculative Prn1LosoPHKY, is that employed in mere 
* ntemplation, and which terminates therein. This, again, 

3 ſually ſubdivided into three, namely, pneumatics, phyſics 

- fomatics, and metaphyſics or ontologia. The firſt conſi- 

* ſpirits or beings abſtracted from all matter, the ſecond 

conſiders material things, and the third extends to each indif- 

„ben ParLosoPHY, is that which lays down the rules of a 
virtuous and happy life, and excites us to the practice thereof; 
and this is properly ethics alone: Vet moſt authors divide it 
into two, anſwerable to the two forts of human actions to be 
directed thereby, namely, logic, which governs the operati- 
ons of the underſtanding, and ethics which regulate thoſe of 

ll, 

1 alſo denotes the particular ſyſtem of opinions 
broached by ſome conſiderable philoſopher, and eſpouſed by 
his ſollo wers. It alſo denotes a certain manner of philoſophi- 
ſing, as the corpuſcular, &c. Philoſophy. And it is again 
conſidered, with regard to the age or place where it was 
Zucht, as the ſcholaſtic, new, &c. Philoſophy. 

PLTER *, philtre, Philtrum, in pharmacy, &c. a ſtrainer. 
dee FILTRE. It allo denotes a potion, which, it is pretend- 
ed, will excite love. 


* The word is derived ſrom the Greek @:X, to love. 


MILTRA/TION, the ſame with FiLTRATIONs. Sce DE- 
PURATION. 

PHIMOYSIS *, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the penis, wherein 
the præputium is ſo ſtrongly conſtringed upon the glans, that 
i: cannot be drawn back. 


* The word is Greek, and ſignifi:s a ligature with packthread. 


Pa1140515, alio, denotes a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein the eye- 
lids are fo bound together by the mediation of ſome glutinous 
matter as not to be opened. : 

PHLEBO'TOMY *, phlcbotomia, in medicine and ſurgery, the 

art or operation of letting blood. 

* The word is formed of the Greek gaz}, a vein, and 7:uw, to 
cut. 

There is not 2 more excelient, inſtantaneous, and efficacious 

remedy for removing various diſeaſes both of the acute and 

chronical kind, than veneſection, prudently and cautiouſly 
uſed; for ſome violent diſorders of the moſt dangerous nature 
ariſe from a redundance of blood, from a ſuppreſſion of its cri- 
ical evacuations from the uterus in women, and a defect or 
interruption of the hæmorrhoidal diſcharge in men. A phle- 
thora, by retarding and ſtopping. the free and equable circula- 
tion, lays a foundation for impurities of the humors, ſtagna- 
tions, infatctions, obſtructions, extravaſations, and ruptures 
of the veſſels : For while the blood, by its too great quanti- 
ty, ſtrongly reſiſts the contractile and elaſtic force of the heart, 
wteries, and other veſſels, its progreſſive motion through the 
whole body is not only retarded, ſo that it becomes thick, and 
fit for generating infarctions and obſtructions, the fruitſul 
lources of chronical diſorders, but alſo in delicate patients, 
and highly nervous parts, by exciting ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, it 
induces an inequality in the circulation of the humors, and 
violent and impetuous congeſtions, to ſome of the nobler 
parts, which lay a foundation for terrible diſorders in the head, 
breaſt, and præcordia: "Theſe dangerous diſorders are not on- 
ly prevented, but preſently relieved by veneſection ſeaſonably 
and duly inſtituted, eſpecially in patients who abound with 
blood, have large and full veſſels, or who labour under a ſup- 
preſhon of the menſes, or hxmorrhoids: When in the ſpring, 
and about the equinox, the air, on account of the nearneſs of 

the ſun to our climate, becoming thin and rare, produces a 

violent expanſion in the blood, there is great danger of thoſe 

caſes which ariſe from a phlethora, as Hippocrates juſtly 

(bletyes; fo that, before theſe ſeaſons come on, it is expedi- 

ent to leſſen the redundance of the blood by veneſection, and 

by that means prevent the approaching diſorders : Nor is it ab- 
lo.utely neceſſary we ſhould always accurately obſerve theſe 
equinoctial ſeaſons z for when the quantity of congeſted blood 
equires a more ſpeedy and expeditious evacuation, or when 

HDout the end of February, and beginning of March, the ſe- 

tene and tepid tate of the atmoſphere produces an expanſion 

and turgeſcence of the blood, which prove injurious to its 

Pocrefive motion, we are not to wait for, but, without he- 

tation, to anticipate the equinox. I have known ſome, who, 

tom an ill-timed adherence to their uſual cuſtom, have de- 
cd reneſection till the equinox, whilſt, in the mean time, 
de phlethora increaſing, they died of an apoplectit fit before 
bet ime: Nor are we to liſten to thoſe who affirm tnat ve- 
diection is only proper at certain periods of the moon, or 
den certain conjunctions of the ſtars happen: But we are 
cle, and, without any ſcruple, to take blood from pletho- 

e patients under all the phaſes of the moon, and every con- 

action of the ſtars, eſpecially, if the atmoſphere is ſerene 

© calm: Thoſe, alſo, who abound with blood, ought to 


de veneſet.on about the autumnal equinox, leſt the blood 
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ſhould, by the winter cold, be inſpiſſated, and become ſordid, 
the excretions being diſtributed by the inclemency and varia- 
tion of the weather; by which means, a foundation is laid 
tor this diſorder, which proceeds from an impurity and ſtagna- 
tion of the humors. Some who greatly abound in blood, 
ought to preſerve themſelves from diſorders, by uſing veneſecti- 
on thrice a year, that is, in the beginning of March, and the 
ends of May and September. 
As a redundance of blood indicates veneſection, a penury of it 
and a defect of ſtrength contra-indicate this operation. A re- 
dundance of blood is ſufficiently known from the repletion of 
the veſſels, the largeneſs of the pulſe, the luxurious diet, the 
quiet and calm method of life, and the intermiſſion of any ert- 
tical, natural, or artificial evacuation ; for when all theſ cit- 
cumſtances concur, we may ſaſely and boldly uſe veneſection. 
On the contrary, when the body is infirm and emaciated, 
and the pulſe weak, in conſequence of a want of blood and 
ſtrength, veneſection is abſolutely to be condemned, unleſs we 
intend to do an immediate miſchief to the patient; for the 
ſtrength of the pulſe depends on the large and briſk impetus, 
with which the blood is conveyed, from the left ventricle of 
the heart, into the large anterior tube : Now the ſtrength of 
the heart, to form this expulſion, depends on the free and 
ſuſhcient motion of the blood through the coronary veſſels in- 
to the ſubſtance of the heart, as, alſo, on the influx of the 
nervous fluid into the fibres of the heart; when, therefore, 
the pulſe is weak, ſmall, and languid, from too ſcanty an in- 
flux of the nervous fluid, and a laudable blood, and too weak 
an impulſe of the blood into the arteries, it is highly prejudi- 
cial to open a vein in any patient, or in any diſorder, becauſe 
it more exhauſts the blood and ſtrength, which are already 
too much impaired. —Phlcbotomy, or bleeding by the veins, 
is performed by making an inciſion in a vein with a fine ſharp- 
pointed inſtrument, or lancet, by which as much blood is 
taken away, as may be proper for reſtoring or preſerving the 
health of the patient, 
This operation may not improperly be called veneſection, and 
is not only extremely beneficial, but of a very ancient date, 
having been commended and practiſed about three thouſand 
years, as we learn from the writings of Hippocrates, Celſus, 
and other ancient authors upon ſurgery. Yet ſome phyſicians, 
both ancient and modern, ſuch as Eraſiſtatus, Paracelſus, 
Helmont, Portius Bentckoe, Gehema, and others, have aſ- 
ſerted it to be a moſt pernicious and unlawſul operation, 
and have termed the practiſers of it no leſs than the de- 
ſtroyers and butchers of mankind. But experience ſhews us, 
that all their objections are trifling and unjuſt ; and that there 
is no remedy in the whole art of medicine more ready or ſer- 
viceable, in curing or preventing the generality of diſeaſcs, 
than Phlebotomy. Some relate that phyſicians took the hint 
of this operation from the hippopotamus or ſea-horſe, who, at 
certain ſeaſons, uſed to open a vein with a ſharp-pointed reed. 
See Polydore Virgil de Rer. Inventer, 
Bleeding, according to the vulgar opinion, is a very eaſy opera- 
tion, In ſome perſons, I own that the veins are fo large 
and conſpicuous, that they may be opened, by novices, with- 
out danger or difficulty, But in others they are fo ſmall, or 
ſo deeply ſeated, that they cannot be diſcovered by the moſt 
expert ſurgeon without difficulty, ner opened without danger. 
For the arteries, or the nerves and tendons adjacent to the 
veins, are very liable to be wounded by the lancet; a misfor- 
tune which is generally attended with violent pains, convulſions, 
inflammations, profuſe hxmorrhages, aneuriſms, gangrenes, 
and, ſometimes, a moſt miſerable death ; and, therefore, this 
operation, as well as others, requires caution and attention, 
ſince the reputation of young ſurgeons, eſpecially, may ſuft-r 
as much by a timorous introduction of the lancct, fo that the: 
blood follows not, as when, by affecting to perform caſily and 
expeditiouſly, a misfortune ſhould enſue, | 
An expert phlebotomiſt ſhould have an active, gentle, and 
ſteady hand, a clear fight, and an intrepid mind ; for with- 
out theſe qualifications, he will be ſubject either to miſs the 
vein, or to occaſion ſome miſchief which may be fatal to the 
patient. This is the reaſon why the dexterity of ſurgeons, in 
bleeding, gradually declines, as they advance in years; for as 
age increaſes, the eves become weak, and the hands-uniteady, 


PHLEGM *, in chemiſtry, an aqueous and inſipid fluid, ſup- 


poſed to be found in all natural bodies. See ANALYSIS. 


* The word is Greek >a, which ſignifies the ſame, 


PHLEGM, or pituita, in the animal cxconomy, is one of the hu- 


mors whercof the ancients ſuppoſed the maſs of blood tv 
conſiſt. 


PHLE/'GMAGOGUE *, ugmagegus, in medicine, is applicd 


to ſuch cathartics as purge off phlegm. 


* The word is formed of the Greek gy pu, pilegm, and e, te 
drive or draw out. X 


PHLEGMATTIC, jphicematicus, a temperament wherein phlegm 
» 


is the prevailing humor. 


PHLE/-GMON &, in medicine, denotcs, in the general, all in- 


flammations. 
* The word is Greek @>:ymoy, Which -» tied from the Greek 
Cniyw, to burn. 
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PHIO/GOSIS * in medicine, an inflammation. It ſometimes 


denotes a degree of the ophthalmia, namely, when the in- 
flammation of the eye is light and gentle; but, when very ſe- 
vere, it is called chemoſis. i 


* 'The word is Greek, and derived from , to burn. 


PHLYACOGR A/PHIA “, in antiquity, a burleſque imitation 


of ſome grave piece, particularly a tragedy traveſted into a co- 
medy. | 
* 'The word is compounded of the Greek iat, a buffoon or 
trifler, from q>vw, to trifle, and apo, to deſcribe. 
This is the ſame with hilarody, hilarotragedy, or. parody. 


PHLY/CTANZ *, in medicine, denote ſmall white erupti- 


ons on the ſkin, atiſing from a hot acrimonious humor, chicf- 
ly between the fingers and about the wriſt, 
* The word is Greek, and derived from ode, to boil. 
They alſo denote ulcerous veſicles, ariſing ſometimes on the 
adnata, ſometimes on the cornea of the eye. 
PHLY'ST ANA *, in medicine, a diſeaſe which produces bu- 
bo's ſull of a ſerous humor, 
* The word is formed of the Greek 9>uw, to boil, : 
PHOE/NIGMUS “, a redneſs excited in the ſkin by means of 
acrid applications, 
* The word is Greek, and formed of pn, red. 
PHOE'NIX, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern he- 
miſphere, unknown to the ancients. 
It took its name and form from that of a bird famous among 
the ancients, but generally looked upon now as fabulous, 


PHONAY/SCIA *, the art of forming the human voice. 


Ihe word is Greek, and formed of p,, the voice. 
In ancient Greece there were conteſts eſtabliſhed for the voice, 
as well as other parts of the gymnaſtics. The maſters of this 
art were denominated Phonaſci, under whoſe tutorage were 
put all thoſe deſtined to be orators, ſingers, comedians, &c. 
PHOY/NICS *, the fcience of ſounds, otherwiſe called acouſtics, 
* The word is Greck Qwnxr, which is derived from @uv3, the 
voice, 
Phonics may be conſidered as analogous to optics, and divided 
like that into direct, refracted, and reflected, as Phonics, di- 
aphonics, and cataphonics. 
As to the object of Phonics, found may be improved both 
with regard to the begetting, as in ſpeaking, whiſtling, ſing- 
ing, hallowing, &c. and with regard to its propagation by the 
poſition of the ſonorous body. 
With regard to the medium, Phonics may be improved by the 
thinneſs and quieſcency thereof, and by the ſonorous body be- 
ing placed near a ſmooth wall, either plane or arched, eſpeci- 
ally cycloidal or elliptical ; whence the theory of whiſpering- 
places: As alſo by placing the ſonorous body near water, its 
ſound is mollified, and, on a plain, the found is conveyed to a 
greater diſtance than on uneven ground, &c. 
As to the ear, it is helped by placing it near a wall, eſpecially 
at one end of an arch, the ſound beginning at the other, or 
near the ſurface of water or the earth ; and by inſtruments, as 
the ſtentorophonicon or ſpeaking-trumpet ; alſo, by an inſtru- 
ment to help weak ears by an inſtrument to take in vaſtly 
remote ſounds by a microphone, and by a polyphone. 
Cataphonics may be improved by ſeveral kinds of artificial 
echo's. See SOUND. 
PHO/SPHORUS “, a kind of matter prepared by chemiſtry, 
which ſhines, or even burns in the dark. | g 
* The word is formed from the Greek ps, light, and g{, to 
bring. | 
Chemiſtry hath ſcarce afforded any thing more ſurpriſing than 
the common Phoſphorus. To fee letters traced with thi 
matter become luminous in the dark, images and the bodies 
of men to blaze with light, and abundance of the like expe- 
riments, performed by means of Phoſphorus, muit awaken the 
curioſity of thoſe who have feen theſe experiments, and ren- 
der them deſirous of being acquainted with the method of pre- 
paring it. The preparation, even to this day, is kept as a 
ſecret in few hands, and the matter fold at a very great price, 
Whence we apprehend it would be no unacceptable preſent to 
the world, to render this commodity cheaper, and ditcover its 
farther uſes, | 
The hiſtory of Phoſphorus, called Kuncbell's Phoſphorus, or 
the Phoſphorus of urine, is as follows: One Brand, an obſcure 
chemiſt of Hamburgh, ſtumbled upon it, as he was ſearching 
after the philoſopher's ſtone, which he firmly believed lay 
concealed i urine. I his ſubject therefore he tortured a thou- 
ſand ways; and at length, after a violent diſtillation, diicover- 
ed a ſhining matter, ſince called Phoſphorus, in the receiver, 
This matter was ſhewn to Dr. Kunckell; but the process was 
conccaled trom him. Scon after this Brand died; and Kunc- 
kell, reflecting that Brand worked wholly apon urine, he con- 
tinued to work upon the tame {ubject himſelf, four years ſuc- 
ceſſively; and at length, in the year 1079, found the thing 
he had ſo long ſought after. Dr. Kraft has uſually paſt for 
the inventor of this Phoſphorus, he being the firſt who carried 
it abroad, though he only diſtributed for Dr, Kuncke!! ; Kraft 
being, at that time, ignorant of the preparation, 
The ſucceſsful method of preparing it is this: Evaporate any 
quantity of freſh urine over a gentle fire, to a black and al- 


* 


HO 


moſt dry ſubſtance; then, with two pounds th 
by mix twice its weight of fine ſand ;, put th 
{trong-coated ſtone lang-neck ; and, having poured 

or two of clear water into a large receiver, join i * Jar 
long-neck, and work it in a naked fire: let the A de 
for the two firſt hours; then increaſe it graduall t 

moſt violence; and continue this for three mo Sy, 
ſucceſſively: at the expiratian of which time, A tour 
into the receiver a little phlegm and volatile ſalt — avs 
and fœtid oil, and, laſtly, the matter of P baſphorus n 
white clouds, which either ſtick to the ſides of the r on 4 
like a fine yellow ſkin, or fall to the bottom in form Vu 
ſand, Now let the fire 7 out, but let che receiver — lll 
till all be cold, leſt the Phoſphorus take fire on the n 
of the air. To reduce theſe ſmall grains into one pi bo 
them into a little tin ingot- mould, with water ; hn ba 
got to make the grains melt together ; then add celd w. n 
till the matter is congealed into one ſolid ſtick, like bees. war 
the mouth : 


which 4 cut into ſmall pieces, fit to enter 
e preſerved by water, and keeping the glaſs clok 


ereof, thor, 
is mixture ing” 


vial, may 
ae af K N not to be ſtopped, the Phe 

orus would turn on its ſurface, 5 
p 1 k on its ſurface, and at length bs 

he cautions required to make this proceſs ſucceed, ace. / 
To evaporate the urine, while it is recent, (2.) To wa 
its boiling over, and by that means loſing the moſt — 
part, (3.) Jo let the matter afterwards ferment in the <1 
(4.) To mix the black matter with the ſand, to prevent 2 
melting and running over. (5.) To uſe a ſtone lang neck 
thoſe of earth being too porous, and ſuffering the Phoſphory 
to tranſude ſooner, than paſs into the receiver. (6,) T, 
have the receiver very large, and with a very long neck : 
prevent its breaking and over-heating, which would either 
evaporate the white vapour wherein the Phoſphorus cond; 
or elſe prevent its coagulating, (7,) To put water into the 
receiver, for keeping it cool, and quenching the Phoſphore; 
as it falls to the bottom, (S.) To make the fire ſmall af: 
that the long-neck may be preſerved, and the black matte 

radually dried; which would otherwiſe ſwell, and run oe; 
in a black froth, Laſtly, it is found neceſſary, that the wire 
for the operation be of ſuch as driak malt-liquors, rather than 
wine, All theſe circumſtances being required for obtain 


the Phoſphorus to advantage, it is no wonder that fo many d 


thoſe who attempted it, miſcarried. 
This operation may be greatly ſhortened, by freezing and con- 


centrating freſh urine ; afterwards evaporating it with cage, 


then digeſting it in the manner above-mentioned, When thc- 
roughly digeſted, commit the matter, in a large quantity, to a 
iron pot, with an earthen head, as the chemiſts uſually do fd 
making ſpirits of hartſhorn, or the ſpirit and ſalt of uric: 
and when, by this method, all the ſalt and oil are obtained, l 
the caput mortuum be taken out, and mixed with twice itsovr 
weight of allum, The matter may now be put into well-coatei 
long-necks, and worked with care, in a reverberatory furnace, 


into very large receivers filled with water, and connected 2 


the long-necks by adopters, the lower ends whereof may tu. 
ter the water, as in diſtilling of quickſilver; the operation be- 


ing continued eight or ten hours. And this we apprehend s 


the beſt way, hitherto known, of procuring Phoſphorus to . 
vantage, | 


Dr. Wall informs us, that Mr. Boyle, being concerned to fn! | 
how ſmall a proportion of Phoſphorus was afforded by urn, 
deſired him to look out for another ſubject that might ator « } 


in greater plenty. The doctor afterwards cauſuig a piece 6 
dry matter to be dug up in the fields where night-men emptic: 
their carts, he obſerved a great number of ſmal! particles 
» Phoſphorus therein. This matter the doctor immediately c 
ried to Mr. Boyle, who ſet Bilgar, the chemiſt, to work up" 


it; but he could obtain very little Phoſphorus from it, til an. 


ther material was added to it in diſtillation ; and then he pic: 
cured Phoſphorus in ſuch plenty, that, felling large quanti 
at ſix guineas the ounce, he ſoon became rich, and left Eng: 
land, X 

The matter which thus fixes and increaſes the Phoſpho:. 
we apprehend to be allum, which 1s itſelf not only in 168 


. . © 1 * 5 
meaſure prepared from urine, but appears to afford the ae 


kind of acid, that Phoſphorus yields by burning; for, ßes 


its analyſis, Phoſphorus appears to be a compotition ot a πẽ- 


acid and an inflammable matter, exactly in the manner ol c 
mon brimſtone, whence it may not improperly be me = 
animal ſulphur : and accordingly, lixe common brimitone, 


\ hat (748 
will burn under a glaſs bell, and afford flowers, tn bece | 
an acid liquor, like oleum ſulphuris per campanam, by aka] 


ing the moiſture of the air. 


This Phoſphorus has been employed for making many cat. 


experiments, a few whereof we ſhall here exhibit. 


(1.) The light of this Phoſphorus appears greater in v 


than in the open air. 2 
(2.) In hot weather it is obſerved to dart flaſhes of We 
the water wherein it is contained, fo as exacely to gen” 
lightning ; which thus darts unextinguiſhed through ##* 
clouds and vapours. 1 

3.) Theſe flaſhes of light are not apt to kindle of bun wr 
combuſtible matter, in which they reſemble tg 247% © f 


m_ 
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lightning 3 but in a . condenſed: ſtate this Phoſphorus burns 
of turioully,. and with a moſt penetrating fire, ſo as to melt 
* Jifſolve metals: in which reſpect it again reſembles the 
— deſtructive kinds of lightning, which are found to have 
ffects. 

the Kr z eliecle piece of this Phoſphorus be viewed through a 
40 ſcope, the internal parts appear in a conſtant ebullition. 
mu" Though this Phoſphorus appears to be a kind of ſulphur, 
5. does not diſſolve in highly rectified ſpirit of wine, but 

: municates ſome ſulphureous parts thereto ; for, if this ſpi- 
He poured into water in the dark, it yields a faint degree of 


0 Thi Phoſphorus, being mixed with a large quantity of 


makes a ſhining unguent, which may be rubbed on |, 
heads and face, without danger of burning, ſo as to render | 


luminous in the dark. | | 
— jr ſurprizing experiments may be made with this 


Phoſphorus, which is a ſubſtance that ſeems in chemiſtry to be | 
much ſuch a thing as the load-ſtone in natural philoſophy ; | 
and its effects almoſt as odd and difficult to explain, for 


want of knowing the latent properties of bodies. © | 
That ingenious chemiſt, Mr. Godfrey, has greatly improved 
te method of making Phoſphorus, ſo as to obtain a large 
uantity at one 1 a 
dere are ſeveral other ſpecies of Phoſphorus invented by au- 
thors, but the above is by the far the beſt, and may, doubtleſs, 
de applied to ſeveral uſes in liſe. 
Natural PHOSPHORUS, See BONONIAN Store, 


PaosPHORUS, in aſtronomy, is the ſame with the morning-ſtar, | 


Lucifer, or the planet Venus, when ſhe goes before the tun, 
PHOTOSCIA TEFRICA *, denotes among ſome the art dial- 
ling, See DIALLING, 


* The word is formed of the Greek ds, light, and en, ſhadow; 


mon, but alſo by means of the ſun's light in {pot dials, reflecting 

dials, &c. 

PHRASE, phraſit, in grammar, a peculiar elegance of ſpeech 
belonging to this or that occaſion, this or that art, or this or 
that language. 

pu As E, ſometimes alſo denotes a ſmall ſet of words conſtructed 
together; and in this ſenſe Buffier divides Phraſes into com- 
plete and incomplete, | 

Punx AsEs are complete, when there is a noun and a verb, each in 
its proper ſunction: Incomplete Phraſes, where the noun and 
the verb together only do the office of a noun, 

PHRASEO'LOGY “, phrafeologra, a collection of the phraſes 
in any language, 

The word is formed of the Greck @zzowy, a phraſe, and 370, 


diſcourſe. 


which ſee. 


matic and flomachic nerves, are the nerves belonging to the DI- 
- APHRAGM, which ſee. 
PHRE/NIC Ye/els, in anatomy, a vein and ſome arteries that 
paſs through the diaphragm, See DIAPHRAGM. 
PHRENITIS *, phreneſis, phrenſy, in medicine, a conſtant and 
vehement delirium accompanied with an acuts fever, raving, 
waking, &c. See MADNESS. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from @;x», the mind, or ac- 
cording to ſome the diaphragm, wherein the ancients ſuppoſed 
the mind to have its ſeat. 

FATHIRTASIS *, in medicine, the morbus pedicularis, or 


louſy evil, where with children and even adults are afflicted. See 
PEDICULARIS Morbus. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of gde, a louſe. 


MITHISIS *, in medicine, denotes, in the general, any kind of 

_ conſumption of the body; but properly it is reſtrained to a pul- 
monary conſumption, or a conſumption ariſing from an ulcer, 
Ke. of the lungs accompanied with a flow hectic fever, which 
waltes the fleſh. 


Ide word is Greek hen, and derived from gh, to conſume, 
or watte away. 

|: may be ſhewn from reaſon without the evidence of experi- 
ence, that milł is an efficacious remedy in diſorders of the breaſt. 
But it is to be obſerved, that all milks are not of the ſume kind, 
*n2 of the ſame efficacy for all purpoſes; ſince, according to 
the di: erſity of animals and their reſpective foods, they are 
pollefled of different and peculiar qualities which are to be 
con':dered apart, Firſt, then, aſſes milk, which was always 
greatly eſteemed by the ancients, contains a great deal of ſweet 
eum, but a very ſmall quantity of earthy, caſeous, and pin- 
£4:0u5 ſubſtance, for which reaſon it is not eaſily coagulated, 
an, Conſequently, but very unfit for butter and cheeſe, Its 
depuis aftringent, laxative, moiſtening, and proper for cor- 
2 the acrimony of the humors. Goats milk does not 
contain lo large a quantity of whey, as that of aſſes, nor is it 
- 9 laxative and aſtringent a nature, but of a thicker con- 
Vence. And, as goats eat the leaves of trees which contain 
lvmething of a reſinous quality, their milk is very efficacious 
we conſolidation of ſuppurated parts. Cows milk is more 
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fince the hours are not only ſhewn by the ſhadow of the gno- | 


"— * 


HRE NES, in anatomy, the ſame with DIAPHRAGM, | 
PHRENE/TIC Nerves, in anatomy, nervi phrenetici, or diaphrag - 


PHT 


for which reaſon it generally yields a great deal of butter and 

cheeſe. This ſpecies of milk is of a temperating, nutritive, 

and conſolidating virtue, Women's milk tor medicinal pur- 

poles-is preferable to all others; for it is the ſweeteſt of them 

all, and its nutritive quality is ſufficiently obſervable in in- 

fants. Ihe virtues of milk are alſo — according to 

the diverſity of herbs and paſturage, which animals eat. Hence 

milk in the ſpring is highly ſalutary, becauſe at that time the 

vegetables abound with temperate juices, whereas milk in the 

winter is accounted leſs ſalutary, becauſe then animals feed on 

hay and ſtraw. s 

Hence we may eaſily judge that in all diſorders of the breaſt, 

and an univerſal waſting and decay of the body, milk may be 

accounted a medicine proper for anſwering all intentions : for, 

firſt, we find nothing more efficacious than milk, eſpecially 

that of cows, ſor correcting, mitigating, and allaying the acti- 

mony of the humors, whichis the principal cauſe of the irrita- 

tion, the violent cough, and the corroſion ; for, as this ſpecies 

of milk is capable of breaking the noxious force of corroſive ar- 

ſenical poiſon, ſo it is much more efficacious in ſheathing up 
and obtunding the ſaline ſpicula lodged in the fluids of the hu- 
man "yy" But when the intention is to deterge viſcid humors, 

to cleanſe ulcers, to render the body ſoluble, to provoke urine, 

and derive the afflux of humors from the part affected, aſſes 

milk is of all others the moſt efficacious, on account of the 
large quantity of ſweet aſtringent whey it contains. When 
wounded parts are to be conſolidated and conglutinated, goats 
milk is beſt for anſwering the intention. For nouriſhing waſt- 
ed parts, and reſtoring ſtrength, nothing is more effectual than 
women's milk, eſpecially when ſucked immediately from the 
breaſt without any acceſs of the air by which its ſpirituous 
principle is hx fr and flies off. 

Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there are flill other remedies 
highly beneficial, not only for the depuration, but for the 
conſolidation, of thoſe ulcers of the lungs which conſtitute a; 
phthiſis. The moſt conſiderable and celebrated of theſe are the 
pectoral and vulnerary balſams, of which, though there are 
various, kinds in the ſhops, yet we ſhall only mention thoſe 
invented by the moſt celebrated phyſicians. The beſt then is 
the celebrated balſam of Meibomius, prepared in the following, 


manner: 


Take, of the old oil of St. John's wort, two ounces; of ſper- 
ma-ceti, fix drachms ; of the beſt Venice turpentine, three 
drachms ; of dragon's blood, one drachm ; and, of laudanum 
opiatum, fix grains ; mix all together, and let the doſe be from 
one to two drachms. 

Nor have I found the following balſam lefs efficacious : 
Take of the oil of ſweet almonds, two ounces ; and, of the 
flowers of ſulphur ſublimed by quick-lime, two drachms : 
boil over a gentle fire; then add, of the balſam capivi, one 
drachm; of ſperma-ceti and bees wax, each half an ounce ; 
of the extract of ſaffron, half a drachm ; and, of the oils of 
aniſe, fennel, and mace, each ten drops. 

Another balſam for anſwering the ſame end may be prepared 
thus : 

Take, of the beſt Pruſſian honey and mountain diacodium, 
each one ounce ; of the aqueous eſſence of myrrh inſpiſſated, 
half an ounce ; of the flowers of ſulphur and the extract of the 
tops of yarrow, each two drachms ; of the extract of ſaftron, 
half a drachm ; and, of the oils of mace and faflafras wood, 
each cight drops. 

Theſe noble and efficacious balſams, when their uſe is indi- 
cated, cannot be exhibited in a better or more proper vehicle, 
than a ſufficient quantity of the milk of aſſes, goats, or cows. 
In order the more effectually to inſtitute the cure of a Fhthiſis 
by milk, either alone, or mixed with mineral waters, the 
following are to be obſerved : 

1. We ought diligently to enquire whether the ſtrength of the 
ſtomach is ſufficient to digeſt and again expel this ſpecics of 
medicine, | 

2. It is expedient that, before the uſe of the milk, the prima 
vie ſhould be well cleanſed from viſcid and acid humors ; 
which intention is moſt effectually anſwered by a laxative in- 
fuſion of manna, whole virtue is auginented by adding a ſut- 
ficient quantity of tartar. 

3. On the firſt days it is expedient every morning about fix 
or ſeven, and every afternoon about hve o'clock, to drink fix 
or eight ounces of women's or aſſes milk, and afterwards gra- 
dually to increaſe the quantity. 

4. After the patient has ſor ſix or eight days drank the milk in 
this manner, a gentle laxative medicine, and ſuch as has a 
tendency to eyacuate the ſordes, is to be interpoſed and re- 
peated every ſixth day. | 

5. He ought never to uſe wine or malt liquors for drink, but 
rather ptiſans of barley, hartſhorn, and citron peel. He muſt 
alſo carefully abſtain from aliments of hard digeſtion, and ſuch 
as generate bad juices. On the contrary, broth prepared of 
tortoiſes, cray-fiſh, veal, fowls, lettuce, and garden ſuccory, 
are of lingular ſervice, | 

6. In order to augment the concoctive force of the ſtomach, 
which in a Phthiſis is very languid, it is expedient between 
meals to exhibit ſome balſamic pectoral, and ſtomachic elixir, 
ſuch as that made of the beſt myrrh, ſaffron, nutmegs, orange. 


Sudus, contains a large quantity of earth, but leſs whey, peel, marſh-trefoil, and liquorice ro. : 
| 4 


— — 


PHY 


In theſe exceſſive and colliquative ſweats which i phthiſical 


and hectic diſorders exhauſt the ſtrength, beſides whey and 
emulſions, the ſpecies de hyacintho mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of nitre and half a grain of laudanum opiatum for a 
doſe afford ſingular relief. But if in conſequence of the 
violence of the cough, by which the maſs of blood and hu- 
mors is greatly exagitated, an exceſſive. profuſion of ſweat 
' ſhould be produced, a gentle and correQted opiate, ſuch as the 
pilulz de ſtyrace, or the pilulz Wildinganſti, may be com- 
modiouſly exhibited with ſome 11 powder, ſince by 
removing the cough it checks and leflens the ſweats. But if 
beſides the cough a colliquative heat of the blood ſhould alſo 
prove the cauſe of the ſweat, Morton and Pitcairn are not 
afraid to preſcribe the Peruvian bark, with one grain of lau- 
danum opiatum. Hoffman. | | 
PHY'GETHLON *, in medicine, is, according to Celſus, a 
broad but not much elevated tumor, in which there is ſome 
| reſemblance of a puſtule ; it is attended with violent pain and 
diſtenſion, and ſometimes there is a ſmall fever. 
The word is Greek, and formed of vw, to grow. 
PHYLA'CTERY O, among the Jews, was a flip of parch- 
ment, wherein was wrote ſome text of ſcripture, particularly 
of the decalogue, which the more devout wore on the fore- 
head, breaſt, or neck. 
The word is Greek /, and derived from uazcaw, to 
keep. 
PHyYLACTERY, among the ancients, was in general a kind of 
| charm or ſpell which they wore about them as amulets to pre- 
ſerve them from dangers or diſeaſes. 
PHY/MA *, in medicine, comprizes all kinds of preternatural 
tumors in the body, eſpecially ſuch as affect the external 
parts, and increaſe and maturate in a ſhort time. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of @uw, to grow. 


PHY'SIC *, the art of healing, properly called medicine. See 
MEDICINE. | 
#* The word is Greek pres, ſignifying the ſame, which is de- 
rived from es, nature, as medicine is chiefly converſant 
about the oblervation of nature. 


PHY/SICAL, ſomething belonging to nature. 

PHYSUCIAN, one who profeſies the art of healing. 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed their Phyſicians into various claſſes, 
as rational, methodical, 5 empirical, galenical, ſpa- 
yrical, or chemical Phyſicians, &c. 

PHY'SICS *, phy/ica, phy/iology, natural philgſaply, the doctrine 
of natural bodies, their phænomena, cauſes, and effects, with 
the various affections, operations, &c. thereof. 

The word is Greek prgun, which is derived from @vey, na- 
ture. 


The origin of Phyſics is referred by the Greeks to the brach- 
mans, magi, and the Hebrew and Egyptian prieſts ; from 
theſe it was derived to the Greek ſages, particularly Thales; 
-hence it deſcended into the Pythagoric, Platonic, and Peripa- 
tetic ſchools z whence it was propagated into Italy, and thence 
through the reſt of Europe. 

Phyſics may be divided, with regard to the manner wherein 

it has been kandled, and the perfons by whom. 

Lymbolical PHys1Cs, that couched in ſymbols, arithmetical and 
eeometrical characters, and hieroglyphics. 

Peripatetical PHYSICS, is that of the Ariſtotelians, who explain- 
ed the nature of things by matter, form, privation, elemen- 
tary and occult qualities, ſympathies, &c. 

Experimental PxYs1cs, that which enquires into the reaſons and 
natures of things from experiments, in chemiſtry, hydroſtatics, 
&c. 

This has been very much cuhivated ſince the time of lord 
Bacon, and continues to be ſo with very great ſucceſs. 

Mechanical or corpuſcular Pu sies, that which explains the ap- 
pearances of nature from the matter, motion, ſtructure, and 
figure of bodies and their parts, according to the ſettled laws 
of nature and mechanics. 

PHYSIO'GNOMICS, denotes, among ſome phyſicians, ſuch 
ſigns as are taken from the countenance to judge of the ſtate, 
&c. of the body and mind. a 

PHYSIO'GNOMY *, phy/rognom:a, the art of judging of a 
perſon's nature, fortune, or diſorders, by the lineaments of 
the face, 

* The word is formed of the Greek dg, nature, and yiioxu, 
to know. 


Of all the fanciful arts of the ancients diffuſed among the mo- 
derns, there is none has ſo much foundation in nature as this. 
There is an apparent correſpondence between the face and 
the mind ; the features and lineaments of the one are direct- 
ed by the motions and affections of the other: There is even 
a peculiar arrangement of the members of the face, a peculiar 
diſpoſition of the countenance to each particular affection, 
perhaps to each particular idea of the mind, 

The foundation of Phyſtognomy is this; the different objects 
that preſent themſelves to the ſenſes, nay, the different ideas 
that ariſe in the mind, do each make ſome impreſſion on the 
ſpirits, which Des Cartes explains thus: The animal ſpirits, 
moved in the organ by an object, continue their motion to 


. 


PTE : 


the brain ; whence that motion is propagated 
, f to this 
particular part of the body, as is moſt ſuitable to — 2 that 
— pre. firſt _ proper alteration in the face 
e its nerves ici ö 
2 r 2 
ow, if by repeated acts the face be often put; 
which attends ſuch acts, the animal ſpirits Til wr ap 
tent paſſages through the nerves, that the face is f Ch Ba. 
unalterably ſet in that poſture, unleſs ſome preſent 9 = 
tort it therefrom, or diſſimulation hide it. Ang thi — 
ing is confirmed by obſervation ; which, were it a — 
ſtrict, we might, doubtleſs, not only diſtinguiſh Wes be 
tempers, but even profeſſions, See Sup. to Phil. Tages nan 
PHYSIOLOGT , phy/iologia, the docttine of natural 746. 
called alſo phyſics and natural philoſophy. bodies, 
* The word is formed of che Greel: pe 
courſe. e Fre _ Fong, nature, and Me, di 


It properly denotes an internal reaſoning tha ; 

ſpeculation of its object, ſuch as . bs res 1 

cauſes, &c. So that chemiſtry is a counterpart to Phyf bn 

imitating nature rather than explaining her. 0g, 
PHYSIOLOGY, in medicine, that branch which conſider 

with refpect to the cure of diſeaſes, particularly os n 

el its parts, ſtructure, health, liſe, functions, conomz, 


of 
PHY TO*LOGY *, a treatiſe of plants, deſeribi | 

kinds, properties, &c. 88 wing their forms, 

* The word is compounded of pures, 


courſe, a plant, and My, di 


PIA Mater, meninx tenuis, in anatomy, a fine 

immediately inveſts the brain. See BRAIN. Yn ms 
PIAZZA ®, in building, a portico or covered w 

by arches. a Walk ſupported 


* The word is formed from the Italian, and literally ſigrifes a 


broad open place or ſquare, whence it alſo | 
to the walks round 70 N applied 


PI'CA, in medicine, a depravation cf appetite, whereby te 
patient abſurdly defires after things unfit for food, It {; the 
fame with MALACIA, which fee. t 

PFCKET, piquet, in fortification, a ſake ſharp at one end 
and uſually ſhod with iron, uſed in Jaying out the ground E 
hold faſcines in any work caft up in haſte ; and it is alfo 20. 
plied to a ſharp ſtake which is made a kind of puniſhment fa 
a ſoldier to ſtand on with one foot for ſome offence. 

PICKETS, in a camp, are alſo ſtakes driven into the ground 
near the tents of the horſemen to tie their horſes to; and be— 
fore the tents of the foot, for the muſquets to reſt about in a 


ring. | 

PICKLE, a liquor commonly made of falt, water, or viner:, 
&c, and ſometimes with the addition of ſpices," wherein meats, 
fruits, &c. are preſerved and ſeaſoned. It alſo denotes the 
ſruit, root, &c. prepared therein, | 

PI'CQUEERING, pickeering, pickerotring, 2 little flying ſkir- 
miſh, which ſoldiers make, when detached for pillage, or be- 
fore a main battle begins, | 

PICTS Vall, in antiquity, a famed piece of Roman work, be- 
gun by the emperor Adrian, on the northern bounds of Enz- 
land, to prevent the incurſions of the Picts and Scots: :\t 
firſt it was only made of turf, ſtrengthened with palliſzdce:, 
till the emperor Severus, coming in perſon into Britain, buili 
it with ſolid ſtone, reaching eight miles from the Iriſh to the 
German fea, or from Carliſle to Newcaſtle, with watct- 
towers garriſoned at the diſtance of a mile from each other. 

It was ruined ſeveral times by the Picts, and often repairs! 
by the Romans. At laſt /Etius, a Roman gencral, rebuiit!! 
of brick; and the Picts ruining it the year following, it wi 
no longer regarded but as a boundary betwixt the two nat!- 
ons. It was 8 feet thick and 12 high from the ground; !! 
ran on the north fide of the rivers Tyne and Irrhing, up and 
down ſeveral hills; the remains of which are, to this Cay, t 
be ſeen in Cumberland and Northumberland. 

PI/CTURE, pidbura, a piece repreſented in colours on cat 
wood, &c. and incloſed commonly in a frame. 

PIECE, in commerce, ſometimes denotes a whole, and lows- 
times only a part of the whole. 

PIECE, in matters of money, is ſometimes the ſame thing wen 
ſpecies, and ſometimes it denotes ſuch as have no other f 
ticular name. 
In England, Picce ſometimes is uſed for 20 ſhillings, 250 
ſometimes for a guinea. By 6 Geo. II. c. 25. broad-piec 
of 25, or 23 ſhillings value, their halves and quarters +'* 
called in; and all perſons forbid to receive or utter them © 
tale. 

PiEC E of exght, rial ef eight, or pia/lre, a filver mone 
in Spain, afterwards in other countries, and now cutter . 
moſt every-where. It is equal to 8 ſilver rials. | 
Its value is nearly the ſame with the late French crown, + 
4 ſhillings and 6 pence ſterling. 5 
There are two kinds of piaſtres, or Spaniſh crowns, te 
ſtruck at Potoſi, the other at Mexico; the latter are a. 
heavier than the ſormer, but not quite ſo fine. 


. M Aan 5 
The Piece of eight is divided into halves, quarters, Dalla 
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51 K 
et vod + T1 
wy is in Pieces of eight. IP 
+. is alſo a kind of money of account uſed among the ne- 
dcr. the toaſt of Angola in Africa. 
in heral denotes an ordinary or charge. 
252 — Fibea of the ſhield are the chief, feſs, bend, 
Ale, bat, croſs, ſaltier, chevron; and, in general, all thoſe 
hich may take up one third of the field, when alone, and in 
what manner ſoever it be. 6. 
picks, in the military art, denote all ſorts of great guns and 


14 PIECES, are a ſmaller fort, carrying balls of ten or twelve 


1 pikcks, are the larger ſort of guns uſed at ſieges for 
ane of breaches, ſuch as the twenty- four pounders and the 
culverin, Which laſt carries a ball eighteen pounds. 

pEDOU'CHE *, in architecture, a little pedeſtal, either ob- 
ſong or ſquare, enriched with mouldings, ſerving to ſupport 

. -4 dull. 
s The word is French, and derived from the Italian peduccio, a 
foot. | 5 

TDROVT, in architecture, a pier or ſquare kind of pillar 

1 whereof is hid within a wall. ; 

P1zp-powder-corrt , an ancient court held in fairs, for render- 
ing juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and the redreſs of grievances 
therein. 

* The word is derived from the French piedi poudreux, as country 
clowns with duſty feet, were chiefly the ſuiters hereat. 


DER ö, or peer, a building of ſtone, &c. oppoſed againſt the 
farce of the ſea, or a large river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that 
lie at harbour in any haven, 

© The word is French pierre, a ſtone. 


Piers, in architecture, are a kind of pilaſters or buttreſſes, rail. 
&d for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſometimes for ornament. 
Peers are a fort of ſquare pillars, part of which is hid within 
the wall ; the only thing, wherein it differs from a pilaſter, 
being this, that the latter has a baſe and capital, which the for- | 
mer has not. 5 

Pizgs for gates, plate LI. contains a plan and elevation of 
the new Piers on the weſt fide of the royal hoſpital at Green- 
wich, with the porters lodges, and a ſcale of feet for finding 
the dimenſions of any particular part (which we have been at 
the expence of having drawn on purpoſe for this work). Ihe 
fize of the globes on the tops of theſe Piers is very remarka- 
Ne, being ſix feet diameter; each of them is compoſed of ſix | 
tones, kept together by means of a large perpendicular iron 
ler, horizontal cramps, &c. the eaſt ſtone weighs eighteen 
hundred weight, the greateſt about thirty- our hundred weight, 
and the whole weight of each globe is nearly ſeven tons. The 
Piers are entirely built with Portland ſtone, but the lodges 
with brick and ſtone ornaments. | 

FIERCED, perce, in heraldry, when an ordinary is perforated. 
This piercing is to be expreſſed in blazon, thus; if a croſs 
have a ſquare hole in the center, it is ſquare Pierced ; when 
the hole 1s round, it muſt be expreſſed round Pierced ; if the 
hole be in the ſhape of a lozenge, it is Pierced lozenge-ways. 
All piercings muſt be of the colour of the field, becauſe piercing 
implies the ſhewing of what is under the ordinary or CE 
Though when ſuch figures appear on the center of a croſs, &c. 
& another colour, the croſs is not to be ſuppoſed Pierced, but 
that the figure on it is a charge, and muſt be accordingly bla- 
zoned. 

MESTRUM ®, in ſurgery, the ſame with EMBRYOTH- 
LASTES, which ſee. 


* The word is Greek mTif5;1, and derived from xu, to preſs. 

lG of kad, the eighth part of a fother, amounting to about 
250 pounds weight. : 

Hokg Henricus, in chemiſtry, the ſame with ATHANOR, 
which ſee, 

1GMENTS, figmenta, preparations uſed by painters, dyers, 
&, to impart colours to bodies, or imitate particular colours. 
In pzinting on glaſs, or for counterfeiting gems, the Pigment 

* uually of a metalline or mineral nature. 

KE *, in war, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of a wooden 
eſt, twelve or fourteen feet long; with a flat ſteel head point- 
td, called the ſpear. 


* The critics variouſly derive the word; very probably it may be 
tormed of the French f7quer, to pierce vr prick. 


The Pike was long in uſe among the infantry, but now the 
*yonet, which is fixed on the muzzle of the carabine, is ſub- 


gte ; ; 
Muted in its Read. 


itt it ſtill continues the weapon of foot officers, who fight 
xe in hand, ſalute with the Pike, &c. 
Ie Macedonian phalanx was a battalion of pikemen. 

"RE, in commerce, as treating at the Pike or Pike's end, à la 


que, denotes a kind of traffic which the Europeans hold 


e coaſt of Africa, wherein they are to keep on their guard, 
% 55 1t were, ſword in hand: Or, it may denote a kind 
© Protibited traffic which the Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
4. en in ſeveral parts of the Weſt-Indies, with their veſ- 
+2: anchor, waiting for the Spaniſh merchants, who come | 


arteenchs“ The exchange between England and | | 


"Mn certain ſavage nations of Canada, and ſome negroes, on |. 


p 


to exchange their gold, cocheneal, &c. for European commdò- 

_ = — it may denote the diſtance ſtrangers are obliged 

| eep ati - | 

P I'LA, pier, in building,” 4 maſſive of maſon's work; in man- 
ner of a pillar, uſually hexagonal ; ſuch are thoſe ſerving as 

| fulcrato ſeparate and ſupport the arches of a ſtone-bridge, or 
the beams of a wooden one. See PIER, 

PI'LASTER, in architecture, a ſquare column, ſometimes in- 
ſulated, but more frequently let within a wall; and only pro- 
jecting with a fourth or fifth part of its thickneſs. It is diffe- 
rent in different orders; it bortows the name of each order, 
and has the ſame proportiohs, the ſame capitals; members, and 

,. ornaments with the columns themſelves, 

P ILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of wood, wheteon were 
laid the bodies of the deceaſed to be burnt. 

PiLz; in building, a large ſtake rammed into the ground for a 

foundation to build upon. Under the article EN IX E, we 

have given a deſcription of the machine uſed for driving the 

Piles at Weſtminſter bridge. | 

e and ſome other cities, are wholly built upon 
iles. | | | 

PILE, in architecture, denotes a maſs of building. | | 

PILE, pila, in coinage, a kind of punchion, which, in the old 
way of coining with the hammer, contained the arms, croſs, 
or other inſcription, to be {truck for the reverſe of the ſpecies. 
Accordingly, we till call the arms ſide of & piece of money 
the Pile, and the head the croſs; becauſe, in the ancient mo- 
nies, a croſs uſually took up the place of the head in ours. 

PILE, in heraldry, is an ordinary, in form of a point inverted, 
or ſtake ſharpened, contracting from the chief, and termi- 

nating in a point towards the bottom of the ſhield (plate 

The Pile is borne inverted, engrailed, &c. like other ordina- 

ries; and iſſues indifteremly from any point of the verge of 

the eſcutcheon. He beareth a Pile gules, by the name of 

Chandois. Ee one | 

PILEs, in medicine, ſee HAEMORRHOIDS. 

PFLEUS, pileolus, cucupha, galea, and vitta, in anatomy, is the 
coif with which ſome children are born. : 

PT'LLAGE, among builders, ſometimes denotes a ſquare pillar 
ſtanding behind a column to bear up the arches, having a baſe 

and capital as a pillar has. | | 

PVLLAR, in architecture, a kind of irregular column, round 

_ inſulate, but deviating from the proportions of a juſt co- 

umn. 

PILLAR, in the menage, the center of the volta-ring or me- 

nage- ground, round which a horſe turns, whether there be a 

wooden pillar therein or not; the uſe of this is, that the me- 

nage upon the volts may be performed with juſtneſs, and alſo 
to.break unruly high-mettled horſes, without endangering the 
rider, 

There are allo other Pillars placed at certain diſtances by two 

and two, between which the horſe is put to teach him to riſo 

before, and yerk out behind, and put himſelf upon raifed 
airs, &c. either by the aids or chaſtiſement. | 

PVLLORY, in antiquity, a poſt erected in a croſs road by the 

lord, as a mark of his ſeignory, with his arms thereon, and 

ſometimes a collar to tie criminals theteto, 

At preſent it is a wooden machine that 15 moveable on an ar- 

bor, whereon perjured perſons, &c. are faſtened and expoſed 

to public view for a certain time. | 

PILL, pilula, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, taken dry, re- 

ſembling a little ball, principally deſigned for ſuch things as 

are too nauſeous to be taken any other way. | 

Pills are of various kinds, but chiefly cathartic ; their baſis is 

uſually aloes, with which are mixed agaric, turbith, ſenna, 

rhubarb, mercury, &c. They are ordinarily wrapped up in 
leaſ-gold, ſugar, &e. to prevent the ill taſte ſrom being per- 
ceived. | 

Perpetual P1L1.s, pilulæ perpetuæ, are made of regulus of anti- 
mony ; they are ſo called, becauſe, when ſwallowed and void- 
ed fiſty times, they will purge every time with the fame effi- 
cacy. | 

3 or aromatic P1LLS of Meſue, made of aloes, ſcammo- 
ny, troches of alhandal and ſaffron. They are called poly- 
ctheſtæ, as being ſuppoſed to collect the humors from all parts, 
and enable nature to caſt them out more eaſily. 

BechicPiLLs, a ſort of Pills = againſt coughs, ſo called from 
the Greek By, a cough: They are alſo called hypoglottides, 

becauſe left to diſſolve under the tongue. 3 

PILOT *, or feerſman, a perſon who conducts a ſhip into a 

2 road of harbour, over bars, ſands, intricate channels, &c. 


* The word is French pi/2te, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 


. 
. 


Amongſt us, Pilots are moſtly called in, occaſionally, on coaſt⸗ 
and ſhores ; and having done their parts in piloting the veſ- 
ſel, return to ſhore where they reſide. 
Among the French, a Pilot is the ſteerſman, or an officer on 
board a ſhip, who watches her courſe and directs it ; of theſe 
are two kinds; the one a coafting Pilot, who is well acquaint- 
ed with the coaſts, ports, roads, bars, ſands, &c. the other an 
officer who makes obſervations, and takes altitudes at fea 

he is the ſecond perſon in a king's ſhip, or merchantman, next 
after the captain or maſter. 
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PIME/NTA, piments, in natural hiſtory, from its round figure, 
and the place whence it is brought : Some have called it Ja- 
maica pepper, and others, from its mixed flavour of the ſe- 
veral aromatics together, all- ſpice; it is a fruit of a round fi- 
gure gathered before it is ripe, and dried for medicinal and 
culinary uſe. Ir is of the ſize of a ſmall pea, pretty regularly 
round, except it has, at one end, an umbilicus divided into 
four parts. Its ſurface is rough, and often conſiderably wrink- 
led; it is of a friable texture, light, and eaſily broken, of a 
light brown colour, with ſome faint caſt of reddiſh intimately 
blended with it. When broken, it is found to contain two black 
kernels, covered with a blackiſh green membrane ; it is of a 
very pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and of an acrid aromatic taſte, 
more reſembling that of cloves, than any other ſingle ſpice, 
but having with it a mixed flavour of all the reſt. 

Pimenta is to be choſen in large grains, not too light, nor of 
too wrinkled a ſurface ; not duſty or broken, but clean, and 
of a good ſmell, | 
It has been but lately known to the world; the firſt know- 
ledge of it, in Europe, was from Jamaica. The tree which 
wroduces it, is one of the arbores fructu umbilicato minore of 
r. Ray. It is deſcribed by Hernandes under the name of 
piper Tavaſci. Some have called the fruit amomum, and 
canulus Indicus aromaticus. Sir Hans Sloane calls the tree 
myrtus arborea aromatica foliis laurinis latioribus & ſubrotun- 
dis. It is a tree of a moderate ſize, very buſhy, and full of 
leaves; its wood is of an aromatic ſmell, and of a blackiſh red 
colour, when freſh ; but, by degrees, grows quite black, in the 
middle, like ebony, round which ſolid part or heart, there is 
a quantity of ſoſt white blea. The trunk riſes high, the bark 
is fmooth and gloſſy, and the whole tree, in its natural ſtate, 
makes a very beautiful ſigure. The leaves grow in pairs long, 
and ſomewhat broad, of a ſhining green; ſtand on pedicles 
of about an inch long, and have an agreeable aromatic taſte, 
but with ſome mixture of bitterneſs. 'T he ends of the branches 
divide into a number of twigs, which ſuſtain cluſters of flow- 
ers that are ſmall, and conſiſt each of five leaves. The ber- 
ries are green at firſt, but, when perfectly ripe, black and 
ſmooth, and contain a pulpy matter about the feeds ; but 
when they arrive at this ſtate, they are unht for drying as a 
ſpice, Sir Hans Sloane found the tree very plentiful in the 
mountainous parts of Jamaica; and Plumier, in St. Domin- 
go, and ſome other places thereabouts ; but his deſcription 
differs from Sir Hans Sloane's, in giving broader leaves to the 
tree. Sir Hans has, however obſerved, that he found this va- 
riety in it even in Jamaica, 
The fruits are gathered, when green, and are expoſed to the 
ſun for many days on cloths, frequently ſhaking and turn- 
ing them, till thoroughly dry; they as fo great care they 
are not wetted by the morning and evening dews, and when 
thus dried, are ſent over to us. 
Pimenta abounds with a fragrant eſſential oil, which is ſepa- 
rated, in great quantity, in diſtillation, and is ſo heavy that it 
ſinks in water. This ſpice is much uſed in our foods, and ſome- 
times in medicine: It is, indeed, a very good aromatic, and ſo 
well imitates the mixed flavour of all the reſt, that it has long 
been a common practice to make the aqua mirabilis, which 
was ordered to be diſtilled from all the ſpices, of this ingredient 
alone; and the taſte of the water thus made, when carefully 
done, is ſo near the genuine, that a very nice palate can only 
diſtinguiſh it. | 
The preſent college diſpenſatory orders a ſimple water to be 
diſtilled from it, a gallon from half a pound of that ſpice, 
which is a better carminative, than any of the former waters 
retained under that name, : 

PIN, in commerce, a neceſſary implement for women's dreſs, 
which is very well known. 

Pins are now altogether made of braſs-wire blanched, which 
formerly they made of iĩron- wire prepared in the ſame manner; 
but the ill effects of thoſe Pins have quite diſcarded their ule. 

The Pins moſt eſteemed, in commerce, are thoſe of England. 

PIN and web, a horny induration of the membranes of the eye 
not unlike a CATARACT), which ſee. 

P1x-wheel of a clock, the ſame with the ſtriking wheel. See 
CLOCK. | 

PI/NCHING, in gardening, a ſort of pruning performed by 
nipping off the branches of a plant or tree between the nails of 
two fingers. 

Moſt gardeners hold that this contributes to the abundance of 
the fruit as well as branches, and that ſhoots thus lopped are 
Jeſs apt to grow black and die than otherwiſe, 

The ſeafon for Pinching is chiefly in April or May, ſome- 
times in June and July: It is chiefly practiſed on melons, 
cucumbers, &c. Quinunie alſo preſcribes it for fruit- trees. 

It is principally to be practiſed on the large branches towards 
the top, but rarely on the large ones below, which ought 
always to be pruned in winter, that they may yield others the 
following year. Nor mutt the operation of Pinching be per- 
formed on the tender ſhoots, becauſe, having only juſt ſap 
encugh for themſelves, when they come to put forth more 
branches in the place where they are pinched, the ſmall ſtock 
of ſap allotted them, being divided, will ſtarve them. The 
operation is performed within two or three eyes of the branch 
they grow out of, By this means a vigorous tree will put forth 


two or three branches at the eyes remaining: 
being thus divided, the branches m 83 0d the cz 
P and Fruit, 1 8575 and it for voce 
INCHING, in the menage, is when the h ' 
rider holds him faſt with the bridle hand, ud th 
ſpurs juſt to the hairs of his ſides without nick t: 
accounted an aid, as ſpurring is a chaſtiſement, inge ben 
PINDARIC, in poetry, an ode formed in ths ms. 
Pindar, which is diſtinguiſhed by the boldnef; * 6f 
the ſuddenneſs of the tranſitions, and the feemin ms liehe 
— enthuſiaſm of the whole. S chili 
indar was of "Thebes, cotemporary with 
470 years beſore Chriſt ; What 5 have — — aboy 
book of odes all in praiſe of the victors at the SL, 
Pythian, Nemæan, and Iſthmian games. Pindar is full ar . 
and fire, his thoughts ſententious, his ſtyle im 1 
ſallies daring: He affects a beautiful diſorder ae ry % tn 
ſaid to be the effect of the greateſt art. „ 
None of our writers ſeem to have ſucceeded in the Pia. 
character better than Cowley, nete 
In a Pindaric ode, the plan of the whole ſhould be d 
firſt, and the places marked out where the elegant (all; I 
beſt be, and how the returns may be juſtly A agg 1 
ſubject. an 
PINE 'A, pigne, in commerce, a kind of light porous maſ 
formed of a mixture of mercury and ſilver duſt from "Tha a 
in Chili and Peru. n 
PI'NEAL, glandula pinealis, in anatomy, a name Which Is; 
Cartes gives to a ſmall gland in the third ventricle of the 
brain, from its reſemblance to a pine-apple : This he A*. 
the ſenſorium or ſeat of the foul, It is otherwiſe calles ns 
noides, conarium, See BRAIN. TH 
PINGUE/DO, the ſame with FAT, which fe, 
PINION, in mechanics, an arbor or ſpindle, in the b9% 1 
which are ſeveral notches, which catch the teeth of a whe; 
that turns it: Or it is a leſſer wheel that plays in the tee: , 
a larger. : 
In a watch, &c. the notches of a Pinion, which arc common.y 
4, 5, 6, 8, &c. are called leaves. . 
Pix IN of report, that Pinion in a watch which is commor!, 
fixed on the arbor of the great wheel ; it drives the 4 
wheel, and carries about the hand. See WATCH, 3 
PINK, a veſſel uſed at ſea, maſted and ri ged like other ſhin; - 
only that ſhe is built round-ſterned, and her ribs fo bent ſe 
that her ſides bulge out very much. | 
This diſpoſition renders ſuch veſſels difficult to be boarde“ 
and alſo enables them to carry greater burdens than others; 
and hence they are often uſed for hoſpital and ſtore-ſhips, | 
PINK, among painters, denotes a ſort of yellow colour. 
PI'NNA, in anatomy, denotes the lateral and inferior parts 
the noſe, and the ſuperior broad part of the external car i; 
denominated. 
PI/NNACE, a ſmall veſſel with a ſquare ftern, having fail and 
oars, and carrying three mats, chiefly uſed as a ſcout for inte'. 
ligence and for landing of men. It alſo denotes one of the 
boats belonging to a man of war that ſerves to carry the offs 
cers to and from the ſhore. | 
PINNACLE *, in architecture, the top or roof of a bent, 
terminating in a point, anciently appropriated to temple: ;| 
the ordinary roofs being flat. 
The word is formed of the Latin pirnacuſum, or pinra, wich { 
ſignifies the ſame thing. | 
PINNA'TA Falia, in botany, are ſuch leaves of plants az] 
deeply jagged, reſembling a feather. | 
PUNNING, in building, the faſtening of tiles together wal 
pins of the heart of oak for the roof of a houſe, &c. | 
PINT “*, pinta, a meaſure for eſtimating liquids chiefly, and 
ſumetimes dry things. | 
Ihe word is high Dutch, ſignifying a little meaſure of v.73 


The Engliſh Pint is of two forts ; the one for wine-meaur% 
the other for beer and ale-meaſure : The wine Pint conte 
full pound avoirdupoiſe of common running water; two Fun 
make a quart, two quarts a pottle, two pottles a galion, 8 
The Paris Pint is one ſixth of the ancient congius, and WY 
tains two pounds of common water; it is divided ute c 
pines or ſeptiers ; the ſeptiers into demi-ſeptiers ; the de 
ſepticr into two boiſſons, each of theſe containing 1K 
inches. The two Pints make a quarteau, or pot; aud the 2 
of St. Dennis is almoſt double that of Paris. 2 
PINTLE, among gunners, an iron that keeps the cannon Veg 
recoiling. _— 
PiNTLES, in a ſhip, the hooks by which the rudder bens 9h 
the ſtern-polt, | of 
PIONE/ER *, in war, a labourer employed in an arm) oY 
clearing the roads, paſling the artillery along, digen w_ 
and trenches, mines, &c. | ; w 
In ſome regiments of foot there are ſeven or eight oY i 
march in the front, accoutred with furry caps and e 
on their ſhoulders, which ſeem intended tor cutuns con 
wood that might be in their way. f 
„The word is French pionier, which ſignifies the ſame ts? 
Pp, pep, a diſeaſe among poultry, being 2 white holt "1 


yy 
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x eo und the tip of the tongue and hinders their  muſſulmans waſh themſelves, before they offer their prayers. 
"oo 7 4 | hr | 87 J. as being perſuaded that ablution effaces 24 1 

fee go. A y is owing to want of water, or theit drinking PISCIS velans, in aſtronomy, a ſmall conſtellation of the ſouthern 
It Ale water, or feeding fouly. It is cured by pulling off the | hemiſphere, that was unknown to the ancients. Sec CON- 
[ou with the fingers and rubbing it with falt. Hawks eſpe- ST ELLA [1ON. | 

Gally re liable to this diſeaſe from their feeding on linking |PISSASPHATLTUM , ebe, in natural hiſtory, de- 


5 notes a liquid bitumen, reſembling nothing ſo much as com- 
17 in building, Kc. 2 canal for the conveyance of water, | mon pitch, when a little ſoſtencd by the fire. It is of « very 


ge. Pipes for water engines are commonly of lead, iron, | ſtrong bituminous ſmell, ſomething like the fragrance of 
earth, or wood. Thoſe of iron are caſt, about two feet and | amber. It is ſoft enough to ſpread on a marble, when freth; 
a half long, ſeveral of which are pieced together by means of but by degrees it becomes more and more hard, but never 
(crews — leather or old hat between. hoſe of earth are will arrive at the conſiſtence of the ſolid bitumens. It makes 
made by the potters, one end being wider than the other, in no efferveſcence wich acid menttruums, but 1$ foluble in ol; 
order to fit in; at the joinings my are covered with pitch and and will impart a tincture to ſpirit of wine, and give a ſtrong 
tow, and are uſually of the ſame length with the iron Pipes ; taſte to water, 
the wooden Pipes, commonly alder, are bored with large iron * The word is compounded of the Greek xtra, pitch, and 
aucres ſucceeding one another from leſs to larger; the firſt dope, bitumen. 
deing pointed, and the reſt formed ſpoonwiſe, from one inch in | The Eaſt-Indies, Perſia, and Egypt abound with it, but it is 
diameter to fix. Theſe are fitted into one another, and fold | no where fo plentiful as in Italy, particularly about Caftro, a 
by the foot. Bn town 60 miles from Rome, where it is found ouz ins out of 
Jaden Pipes are of two kinds ; the one ſoldered, and the other | the cracks of the neighbouring rocks. The greateſt quantity 
not. See PLUM BERT. N 5 ; of what they gather is diſtilled for its thin oil, which is 1ent 
pier, in the manufactures, a machine much uſed in ſmoaking] into other parts of Europe under the name of petrolæum; the 
tobacco; it conſiſts of a long flender tube or ſhank which is | reſt is ſent to the German ſhops, where it is generally kept in 
hollowed, being made of clay baked ; at one end is the | its natural ſtate. 
bowl or furnace for the tobacco, the fumes whereof are | There is alſo a faRitious Piſſaſphaltum, being a mixture of 
drawn out by the mouth through the other end and ſo] common pitch and the bitumen ſudaicum. N 
diſcharged. a ; ' PISSELAUUM *, oleum picinum, oi of pitch, the watery part 
Pipes are made long, ſhort, plain, worked, white, varniſhed, | which ſwims on pitch, which is ſeparated therefrom, while the 
unvarniſhed, of various colours, &c. pitch is in boiling, by ſpreading over it clean wool, which, as 
The Turks uſe Pipes 3 or 4 feet long, made of ruſhes or] ſoon as it is thoroughly moiſtened with the aſcending vapour, 
bored wood, at the end of which is a nut of baked earth for is wrung into a veſſel; and this is repeated, as long as the 
taking off and on. ; pitch is in boiling. It is effectual for the ſame purpoſes 
pirE ®, or Butt, alſo denotes a veſlel or meaſure for wine and | as tar. 
things meaſured by wine-meaſure. It contains two hogsheads, | Pis8xEL ZUM * Indicum, Barbadoes tar, in natural hiſtory, a 
or 4 barrels, or 126 gallons, and weighs about nine hundred, 
two quarters, and 17 pounds, 


mineral fluid of the nature of the thicker fluid bitumens. 
It is a duſky-coloured matter, leſs viſcid than the piſſaſphaltum, 


* The word is formed of the barbarous Latin pepa, a caſk, &c, | and about the conſiſtence of treacle. 
The Pipe is only uſed in Anjou and Poictou, where it conſiſts The word is compounded of the Greck 77-4, pitch, and 
of two boifſeaux, equal to a muid and a half of Paris. N, oil. 


Piper, in law, a roll in the Exchequer, called likewiſe the great It is of a nauſeous bitteriſn taſte, and a very diſagrecallo 
roll. | ſmell. It is foluble in oil, and is very frequent in America; 
P;pg-2fice, an office in the Exchequer wherein the clerk of the where it is found trickling down the ſides of the mountais 
Pipe makes out leaſes of crown-lands by warrant from the] in large quantities, and ſometimes floating on the ſurface of 
treaſury, or chancellor of the Exchequer. He alſo makes up the waters; but it ſcems to be almoſt loſt at this time in the 


L all accounts of ſheriffs, and gives the accomptants their quie- | country whence it was originally named. It has been preatly 
31 tus. To this office are brought all accounts which paſs the recommended internally in coughs and other diforders of the 
remembrancer's office and remain there; that if any debt be] breaſt and lungs, but is very ſeldom to be met with genuine 


due from any perſon, it may be drawn down into the great | any where. | ; | 
| roll, upon which the comptrofler of the Pipe iflues out the | PIS T/A*CHIA, the Piſtachia nut, in natural hiſtory, a dry fruit 
ſummons of the Pipe for recovery thereof. And if there be | of an oblong figure, pointed at both ends, having a double 
no goods or chattels, the clerk draws down the debts to the | ſhell. The kernel is like the pulp of an almond, ſweet and 
0 lords treaſurers remembrancer to write eſtreats againſt their | very oily, but not without ſome ſaint bitterneſs, 

lands. | Piſtachia's were known to all the old writers. We have them 
* All tallies, vouching the payment of any ſum contained in] from Syria, Perſia, Arabia, and the Eaſt-Indies, and they 
"I ſuch accounts, are examined and allowed by the chief ſecon- are very ſucceſsfully cultivated in Ialy and France, for the 

dary of the Pipe. Beſides the clerk and comptroller of the ſake of their fr uit. 

Pipe there are eight attornies or ſworn clerks, There are two kinds of them, a larger and a fmaller; the 
PRATE, prrate, pirata, rover; a perſon or veſſel that robs on larger alone is ſent to Europe; the ſmaller are leſs common in 
. the high ſeas, makes deſcents on the coaſt, &c. without the the Eaſt-Indies than in Perſta, where they are however 
2 authority of any prince or ſtate. much more eſtcemed than the large ones, as being bet.cr- 
When Pirates are taken, they are uſually hanged, ſometimes | flavoured. BIT 
xe} in the next port, ſometimes on board the veſſel that takes} The tree that produces them is one of the dizecia pentandria 

f them, without either remiſſion or formal trial. of Linnæus, and of the arbores flore a fructu remoto of Ray. 


0 They are denominated bucaneers, free-booters, &c. in the It 18 deſcribed under the terebinthus Indica Theophraſti, aud 
N Weſt- Indies, and corſairs in the Mediterranean. piſtachia, or piſtachia fructu ramoſo. 
ond PROUE'T TE *, pyroct, in the menage, a circumvolution Piſtachia's abound with a ſweet well-taſted oil; they are 
which a horſe makes without changing his ground, wholeſome and nutritive, and are very a e by way 61 
1 © wa . 5 3 au - 2ACTAICLY CODIC emaclated with long 
e. * The word is French, and literally ſignifies a whirligig. reſtor YE, Sten m derately, to people emaciated 3 it] long 
LE ; 3 a ; illneſſes. They are recommended as peculiarly good to pre- 
” A Pirouette is of one tread or piſte, or of two; the firſt 's] vent obſtrucions of the liver, and are found of ſervice in 
m when upon one tread, and at the ſame time, the horſe's head nephritic complaints. They are made ingredients in the 
* comes to the place where his tail was, without putting out his electuarium diaſatyrion, and the like ; but thule, as well as the 
Qs baunches; in the Pirouette of two treads he takes a compaſs of | Piſtachia's, are now much out of uſe in medicine. 
1 round about his own length, and marks both with the fore | PISTE x, in the menage, the track which a horſe makes upon 
* part and the hind. : the ground he goes over. 
— II'SCES, in aſtronomy, the 12th conſtellation of the zodiac * ” e © n 
1. — — «<4 « 5 pi The word 1> French, ſignifying literally a track. 
me The ſtars in Piſces in Ptolemy's catalogue are 38, in Tycho's Hs on be ite ea 
We 33, and in the Britannic catalogue 109. See CONST EL- + 4 iT. gt wy det ODT. . 
| LATION the horſe go but an ordinary gallop, in a ſquare he will make 
ol MCCINA # * 3 ut a ſingle Piſte; if he gallop either with his haunches in 
ren Na “*, in antiquity, a large baſon where the Roman b ee BY 12 Gy be 
| vouth | ; : . or go terra à terra, he will make two | iſtes, one with the 
ö auth learned to ſwim, and which was encompaſſed with a | OT Te 
.; ll 1 Fun 3 a forepart, another with the hind: And the ſame if the rider 
8 +21 wall, to prevent the caſting of filth into it. | | ; * 
_ N : 3 make him paſſage or go ſideways, cither in a ſtraight line 
1 (ali 5 he word is Latin, and derived from iſcis, a hh, or. on 2 circle. 
1:28 "FONA probatica, a reſervoir of water, near Solomon's temple, | PYSTIL, piſtillum, in botany, the little upright part in the 
ö '» called from the Greek xi, ſheep, becauſe here they | middle of the calx, or leaves of flowers, likewi'e called the ſtyle. 
ta waſhed the cattle deſtined for ſacrifice, It is the principal ſemale organ of generation, and at length 
e uch Dariler obſerves, there are ſtil] remaining five arches of the | becomes the young fruit. The figure of the 1,4 is very di- 
vo borudo, and part of the baſon. ferent in different flowers. Almoſt all Piitils are ſurniſhed 
| Ia, or lavatory, among the Turks, a large baſon in the | at top either with fine hairs Which make a kind of velyeting, 
adde of the court of a moſque, or under the portico's en- or with little filaments diſpcfed in plumes, or are beſet with 
1 *vinpaing it. It is uſually of an oblong figure built of ſtone little veſicles full of a glutinous juice. Piſtils of whotever 
y "1 © Merble, and ſurniſhed with a variety of cocks, wherein the] ferm have certain aperturvs at top continued the whole tencth 
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PL A 
to the baſe, or embryo of the fruit. The baſe does the office 
of the uterus in women; and its length that of the vagina. 
It is encampaſſed with the ſtamina, the apices whereof are 


full of a fine duſt, called farina foecundans, which burſting 
its veſicles, when matute, is ſhed on the upper part of the 


where, being fed with a fine juice, ſecreted by the petala, it 
grows, expands, and thus forms the _— of a new fruit. 

PISTOL, a little fire-arm, borne at the ſaddle-bow, on the 
irdle, &c. ; 

PISTOLE, Aunblen, in commerce, a gold coin, ſtruck in Spain, 


and ſeveral parts of Italy, &c. There are quadruple Piſtoles, | 


double Piſtoles, and half Piſtoles. 
The Piſtole is about the ſame fineneſs and value with the 
French louis d'or, namely, equal to 16s. 6d. ſtetling. 
In Spain the Piſtole is equal to 4 pieces of eight, or 32 rials, 
or 1088 maravedi's, or 1360 maravedi's of billon; the old 

money current at Seville and Cadiz, in Andaluſia, &c. being 
25 per cent, better than that at Madrid, Bilboa, &c. which 
a1gmentation was made by Charles II, in 1686, to prevent 
the exportation of money out of the kingdom. 
Moſt of the exchanges in Italy are made on the foot of the 
Piſtole, | 

PISTON, embelus, or fuckgr, a part in ſeveral machines, as 
pumps, ſyringes, &c. which is a ſhort cylinder of metal fitted 
exactly to the cavity of the barrel, and which, being worked 
up and down therein, raiſes the water ; and, when raiſed, 
preſſes it again, ſo as to make it force up a valve where- 
with it is furniſhed, and ſo eſcape through the noſe of the 
pump, See PUMP. | 

PIT, of a theatre, all that ſpace between the amphitheatre, or 
galleries, and the theatre, or ſtage, called by the ancients 
orcheſtra, and by the French parterre. 

® It is ſo called, and in Latin caves, from its being ſunk 
below the level of the Rage. 


It was here the Roman ſenate ſat, as being the moſt com- 
modious place. 

PITCH, ix, in natural hiſtory, is a ſpecies of gum obtained 
from the pine-tree, by making inciſions in it. It receives dif- 
ferent names, according to its different preparations, colours, 
and qualities. When it firſt lows from the tree, it is called 
barras, but is afterwards diſtinguiſhed into two forts, which 
have different names: That which is moſt beautiful and clear, 
is called gallipot; and that which is more full of fæces, and 
of a worle colour, is called marbled barras. The former of 
theſe, or the gallipot, ſerves to make all the different ſpecies 
of Pitch, | 
The pinguious Pitch, which is alſo called white Burgundy 
Pitch, is gallipot, melted with oil of turpentine. Some, how- 
ever, aſſert, that the Burgundy Pitch flows naturally from 
reſinous trees, in the mountains of Franche Comte. 

Oil of Piych, oleum picinum, or balfam of pitch, the ſame with 
PISSELAEUM, which fee. 

PircH, in building, denotes the angle to which a gabel-end, 
and conſequently the whole roof is ſet. 

If the length of each rafter be } of the breadth of a building, 
the roof is true Pitch; if longer, high or ſharp Pitch, &c. 

Pirch, a ſea term, when a ſhip's head falls too much into the 
ſea, in that caſe they ſay, ſhe will Pitch her maſts by the 
board, 

PITH, the inward central part of a tree, or plant, correſpond- 
ing to the marrow of an animal. | 

PIT TDEIUM, in ſurgery, a large cloth ſpread over with ſome 
medicine, in order to be applied to ſome part aftected, 

PITU'ITA, phlegm, one of the humours found in the bodies of 
animals, on which their temperament is commonly ſuppoſed 
to depend, 

It is the moſt glutinous part of the blood, ſeparated in the 
largeſt glands, where the contortions of the arteries are greateſt, 
and give the greatelt retardation to the blood's velocity, as in 
the glands about the head and mouth. 

Pituita is ſuppoſed to be the prevailing humour, in cold, 
heavy, flow people, incline! to ſeriouſneſs and ſtudy. That 
diſcharged at the noſtrils is ſeparated in the membrane that 
lines the cavity of the noſe, &c. and ſerves to ſoften: that 
membrane, and defend it from external injuries, particularly 
thoſe. of the ait. 

PL UU/TFARY Gland, in anatomy, a certain gland in the brain. 
See BRAIN. | 

PIV OI, pedo, a foot or ſhoe of iron, &c, uſually terminating | 
in a point; whereby a body, intended to turn round, bears 
another that is fixed, "The Pivot uſually turns round in a 
wle of iron or brats, that is hollowed to receive it. 

We me told hy the ancients, that they had theztres in Rome 
that held 80,000 people, and yet turned on a ſingle Pivot. 

PI, CARD * cart, flacuert, ſome printed or written paper, 
particularly the former, applied on a wall, poſt, &c. in ſome 
public place, to give notice of edicts, proclamations, regula- 
tions, &c, It allo Cenvtcs a libel or lampouon, 

The world is French, and ſigniſies the ſame thing. 


P; ACARD, in architecture, denotes the decoration of the door 
of an apartment, conſiſting of a chambranle, crowned with 
its irieze, or gorge, and a corniche, fometunes ſuppurtes by 
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Piſtil, and thence conveyed, by the cavity thereof, to the baſe ; | 


PLACE, tus, in philoſoph t part of j 

| Which any body . Neſſes. e ee en fert 
Ariſtotle divides Place into external and internal 

Internal PLACE, is that room which the body contai 

External PLACE, is that which includes the body, 4 
It is controverted in the fchools, whether interna] 
real entity, or only imaginary, Some maintain it \ 
politive being, incorporeal, external, independent, 2 4 be 
and aſſert it even to conſtitute the immen ity of the G infinite, 
The Carteſians, on the contrary, hold internal proodead, 
ſtractly conſidered, to be no other than the ve e * 
the bodies contained therein, and therefore 1 xtenlion gf 

| pay from the bodies themſelves. | ” ways ce. 

t is lkewiſe diſputed, whether external Plac 
immoveable. Its immobility is argued 8 —— or 
moves muſt neceſfarily leave its . which it c = as 
if it go along with the moveable. Others charge —_—_ Go, 
on this opinion of Ariſtotle, namely, that hence it cy 
| that a body really at reſt is continually ſhifting Pla bons. 
ſalve this difficulty, the Scotiſts contend for Places Ta 
only immoveable by equivalence ; thus, when the viel blow 
the air which vel the ſurface of a tower, &c. docs 4 
recede, but then other ſimilar air takes Place: The 1 
deduce the immobility of external Place, from i _ 
ſame diſtance from the center, and the cardinal 
world. The Nominaliſts from a correſpondenc 
virtual parts of the divine immenſity. 
Ihe Carteſians deny external Place to be either 
ing ſurface, or body ſurrounded, or mean between both; and 
conceive it to be the ſituation of a body among ad; N 
bodies conſidered as at reſt. * 
ee une diſtinguiſhes Place into ahſolute and = 

Abſolute and primary PLACE, is that part of infinite and imme. 
able ſpace which a body poſſeſſes. 

Relairve or ſecondary PLACE, is the Place it poſſeſſes, confideres 
with regard to other adjacent objects. 

Dr. Clarke adds another kind of relative Place, which be 
calls relatively common Place, and defines it that part of Pak 
moveable or meaſurable ſpace which a body poſſeſſcs, au 
which Place moves together with the body. 905 

The proper idea of Place, according to Mr. Locke, is the je. 
lative poſition of any thing, with regard to its diltance from 
certain fixed points. BR 

PLACE, in optics, or optical Place, is the point to which the 
eye refers an object. 

Thus, the points D and E (plate LII. fig. 1.) to which two 
ſpectators in 4 and e rcter the object C, are called the optic 
Places, | 

Here, if a right line, joining the optic Places D and E, be 
parallel to a right line paſſing through the eyes of the ſpec- 
tators 4e; the diſtance of the optic Places DE will be ta 
the diſtance of the ſpectators 4 and e, as the diſtance of one 
of the optic Places from the Place of the object EC to the 
diſtance of the other ſpectator from the ſame object d C. 

Optic PLACE of a ſtar, is a point in the ſurface of the mundane 
ſphere, as C or B (plate XLIX. fig. 5.) wherein a ſpectator in 
E or T ſees the center of the ſtar 8. 

This is divided into true and apparent. 

True or real optic PLACE, is that point of the ſurface of the 
ſohere B, wherein a ſpectator, placed in the center of th: 
earth, ſees the center of the ſtar, or phænomenon; or it is 
point B, found by a line drawn from the center of the earth 
through that of the ſtar, and terminated in B. 

Apparent or viſible optic PLACE, is that point of the ſurface oi 
the ſphere, wherein a ſpectator, placed on the ſurſace of th! 
earth in E, ſees the center of the ſtar S; or a point C found 
by a line paſſing from the ſpectator's eye through the ſtar, ans 
terminated in the ſphere of the ſtars. 2 
The diſtance between theſe two optic Places is what we cal 
the parallax, | 

PLACE of the ſun, flar, &c. denotes the fine and degree of the 
zodiac which the luminary is in, or the degree of the ecliptic, 
reckoning from the beginning of Aries, which the planets © 
ſtar's circle of longitude cuts; and therefore coincides with the 
longitude of the ſun, planet, or ſtar. | 
As the fine of the ſun's greateſt declination 235 30“: to tte 
fine of any preſent declination given or obſerved, for inſtance, 
23 15: : fo is radius 10: to the fine of his longitude 81, 
52/ : which, if the declination were north, would ere 2 
527 of Gemini; if ſouth, 20* 52/ of Capricorn, for tne an 
Place. ; ; 

Moon's PLACE, is that point of her orbit wherein ſne 1s fours 
at any time. * I 
This, by reaſon of the great inequalities in che lunar motions, 
which render a number of equations and reductions necel a) 
before the juſt point be found, is of various kinds amely, Hs 
fictitious Place, which is the moon's Place once equates 5 *o 
Place nearly true, which is her Place twice equated ; and tre 
moon's true Place which is her Place thrice equates: 
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wherein a planet would appear, if ſeen from the tun. Ipod 
Suppoſe NE OR (plate LU. fig. 2.) the Cy * 14 th 
the planet's orbit, the fun in 8, the carth in 1, ® 2 5 
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Excentric PLACE of a planet, in its orbit, is the point of 15 079% 
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planet inP; the right line SP expreſſes the eccentric Place 
in 


p bit. b 
2 PLACE of a planet, or its Place reduced to the 


ecliptic 3 or the eccentric Place in the ecliptic, is that point 
of the ecliptic to which a planet viewed from the ſun is re- 
22 with the longitude of a planet viewed from the 
an. Thus the right line RS indicates the helicocentric 

. PLACE, is that point of the ecliptic to which a planet, 

. wed from the earth, is referred. Thus, if NEOR (plate 

LIL. Vg. 2-) repreſent the ecliptic, &c. I R will repreſent 
the groceantric FIRCE, ... , 8 

PLACE of radiation, in optics, is the ſpace in a medium or tranſ- 

nt body, through which any viſible object radiates. 

PLACE, lacus, in geometry, is a line uſed in the ſolution of 

roblems. See Locus. : 

PLACE, in war, denotes in the general all kinds of fortreſſes, 
where a party 1 defend themſelves. ; 

gen or fortified PLACE, is a place flanked and covered with 

ions. 

Tram PLACE, is that whoſe angles, ſides, baſtions, and other 

tts are equal; and is uſually denominated from the number 

of its angles, as a pentagon, &c. 

Jrrigular PLACE, is that whoſe ſides and angles are unequal, 

Pace of Arms, in fortification, is a ſtrong town pitched upon 
for the chief magazine of an army. 

PLACE 7 Armt in a city. garriſon, &c. is a large open ſpot of 
mound, uſually near the center, where the grand guard is 
commonly kept, and the garriſon rendezvouzes at reviews, 
and, in caſes of alarm, to receive orders from the governour. 

Pace of Arms of an attack, in a fiege, is a ſpacious place 
covered from the enemy, by a parapet or epaulment, where 
the foldiers are 1 ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work in the 
trenches, againſt the ſoldiers of the garriſon. 

PLace of Arms particular, in a garriſon, is a Place near every 
baſtion, where the ſoldiers, ſent from the grand Place to the 
quarters aſſigned them, relieve thoſe that are either upon the 
guard, or in fight. 

PLACE of arms without, is a Place allowed to the covered way 
ſor the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe Who advance in 
their approaches to retire, 

PLace of Arms, in a camp, is a large ſpace at the head of the 
camp, for the army to draw up in battalia, There is alſo a 
Place for each particular body, troop, or company to aſſemble 
i. 

Prack, in logic and oratory, denotes the ſcat or ſource of an 
arzument, of which there are two kinds, inartificial and arti- 
cial: The firſt is the Place of teſtimony, authority, &c. 
The ſecond that of reaſon, as when we argue from univer- 
ſals, cauſes, &c. 

PLACENTA, in anatomy, a ſoft roundiſh maſs which is a 

congeries of blood-veſſels, adhering to the uterus, during 
geſtation, which, together with the membranes and funis um- 
bilicalis, is excluded generally after the fœtus. See GENE- 
RATION and UTERUS. 
t is a great diſpute among the anatomiſts, of the academy of 
Faris, whether the Placenta have any external coat, whereby 
it is connected to the womb. M. Mary maintains it has 
none, and that nothing hinders the blood of the mother from 
falling out of the womb into the Placenta, and thence to the 
tus: In which opinion he is ſeconded by M. Rohault. 
Meſſ. Vieuſſens and Winſlow maintain the contrary. In a 
abſequent memoir M. Rohault endeavours to ſhew, that the 
Placenta is no particular part, but only a portion of the chorion 
condenſed, 

ACTA, pleas, in law, originally denoted certain public 
aſemblies of all degrees of men, wherein the king preſided, 
ad where the great affairs of the kingdom were conſulted 
upon, 

* The word is Latin, and derived from the high Dutch pla. 
or the Latin platea, a field, or ſtreet, where theſe aſlemblie- 
were anciently held. 

LYCITUM, in law, denotes a ſentence of the court, an 
Oinon, ordonnance, or decree; as alſo, what either party 
aledgeth for himſelf in court, in any ſuit. 

aF OND, platfond, in architecture, the cieling of a room, 
either flat or arched, lined with laths and plaiſter, and ſome- 
mes ornamented with paintings. 

! alſo more particularly denotes the bottom of the projecture 
cl the larmier of the corniche, called alſo ſofit. 
YGIARY, in philology, a perſon who purloins other peo- 
P's works, and puts them off for his own. 

agiary, plagiarius, among the Romans, was properly a 
Perſon who bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a ſlave ; 
called, becauſe the Flavian law condemned ſuch a perſon, 

* Plagas, to be whipped. 

AUE Peftis, in phyſic, is one of the moſt acute kind of 
ters, ariſing from a poiſonous miaſma, brought from the 
eltern countries, &c. which proves mortal, unleſs, by the 
dur of the vital-motions, the poiſon is ſoon carried off by 
cans of buboes and carbuncles. 

The ”lzzue differs from other fevers, of the contagious, ma- 
bent, and exanthematous kind, in this, that it is, of all 


— 
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others, the moſt acute, ſince it ſometimes deſtroys the patien 
on the firſt or ſecond day of its attack. In Europe the Plague 
is neither epidemic, nor ſporadic, ariſing from a prepoſterous 
method of living, or an inſalutary conſtitution of the air; but, 
in our healthy parts of the world, draws its origin from a 
contagion derived from the ſultry and before infected eaſtern 

| Climes. A Plague, alſo, has this peculiar to it, that it is not, 
like other malignant and putrid fevers, terminated by large 
ſweats, fluxes, or other excretions; but the poiſon being, in 

a critical and ſalutary manner, forced to the external glandular 


rts, it is terminated by tumors, which end in abſceſſes. 


eſides, contrary to what happens in other contagious and 
petechial fevers, ſuch is the ſubtile quality of the peſtilential 
poiſon, that it quickly adheres to porous ſubſtances, and, with- 
out any diminution of its force, may be conveyed to countries 
many thouſand miles diſtant from each other. It is alſo pe- 
culiar to this contagion, that its malignant and ſpreadin 
nature is not * checked, but alſo totally —8 
by intenſe cold. Hence it happens, that in cold weather, 
and cold climates, a Plague is rarely or never obſerved, 
whereas it rages frequently and violently, in hot and ſultry 
climates. 
But as, in all contagious and malignant ſevers, the poiſonous 
miaſma, taken in with the air, infinuates itſelf into the fer- 
mentable ſaliva, and exerts its baleful influence on the parts 
through which it paſſes ; fo this, in a particular manner, holds 
true, concerning the peſtilential contagion, which, immediate- 
ly attacking the head, brain, nerves, and nervous fluid, ex- 
Cites a torpor of the head, a ſenſe of weight, drouſineſs, an 
exceſſive pain, a ſtupor of the ſenſes, forgetfulneſs of every 
thing, reſtleſneſs, watching, and a loſs of ſtrength. When 
this peſtilential contagion being conveyed through the ſauces 
to the ſtomach, excites a loathing of food, nauſeous uneaſi- 
neſs of the præcordia, a ſymptomatic cardialgia, efforts to 
vomit, and actual vomiting, Then being conveyed to the 
membranes of the ſpinal marrow, and the nervous coats of 
their arteries, it not only produces an horror, and a languid, 
ſmall, contracted and frequent pulſe, but alſo deliquiums. 
All theſe are the ordinary ſymptoms of a beginning Plague, 
and are ſo much the more violent and quick in their operation, 
as the peſtilential poiſon excecds that of other contagious and 
malignant diſorders, 
Since it is certain the Plague is not originally generated in 
Europe, but is imported from other countries, there can be no 
more ſafe and infallible advice given, than to fly from the 
contagion. 
All perſons, when the Plague riſes, ought to live very tem- 
perately, and every degree of excels is to be avoided in the 
non-naturals, eſpecially with reſpect to the paſſions of the 
mind ; and all theſe things are to be abſtained from which 
impair the ſtrength, diſturb perſpiration, and generate crudities 
in the prime viz. 
In the cure of a Plague the following intentions are to be pur- 
ſued: 1. To promote the expulſion of the received miaſma in a 
proper manner, eſpecially by theſe critical tumors, which are to 
be duly managed. And, 2. To rouſe and ſupport the languid 
ſtrength, which is of fo yu importance to life; and to re- 
move, or relieve, the moſt urgent ſymptoms. 
In the cure of all diſeaſes, it is to be laid down as a maxim, 
that, if tor ſome of the firſt days of the diſorder few or no 
fxces are eliminated, the body is to be rendered ſoluble by a 
gentle clyſter, that, by this means, the inteſtines may be freed 
from the excrements, leſt otherwiſe the ſymptoms ſhould 
be increaſed, and the efficacy of the medicines obtunded. 
Langius is alſo greatly to be recommended for uſing an alexi- 
pharmic, in order to excite a ſweat for ſome hours, ſince, by 
this means, the poiſon is more expeditiouſly exhaled and diſ- 
ſipated. The application of an epithem to the heart is alſo 
a circumſtance of great importance, for though it does not 
immediately touch and affect the heart, but only the right 
orifice of the ſtomach, and its nervous and muſcular coats, 
yet it is of the laſt importance, that the ſtomach, which is an 
highly nervous part, of exquiſite ſenſation, has an intimate 
communication with the nervous parts of the whole body, 
and in which the poiſon firſt exerts its virulent influence, 
ſhould be well defended 3 which intention is anſwered by ſuch 
medicines as are antiſpaſmodic, and at the fame time corrobo- 
rative and balſamic ; and, after the uſe of alexipharmics, the 
opening of a vein is alſo highly beneficial. 

PLAGuEe-I#ater, aqua epidemica, is one of the compound waters 
of the ſhops. 

PLAIN, planus, denotes in general any thing ſmooth, even, 
or obvious, and ſo ſtands oppoſed to rough, laboured, and 
enriched, 

PLAIN figure, in geometry, is an uniform ſurface, from every 
point of whoſe perimeter, right lines may be drawn to every 
other point in the ſame. 

Pr.ain Angle, is an angle contained under two lines, or ſurſaces, 
in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. 3 

PLAIN Triangle, is a triangle included under three right lines, or 
ſurfaces, in oppoſition to a ſpherical and mixed triangle. 

PLAIN Trigonometry, is the doctrine of Plain triangles, their 
meaſures, proportions, &c. See I RIGONOMETRY. : 

PLAIN Glaſs, or mirrour, in optics, is a glaſs whoſe ſurface is 
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flat, or even, the ſame with what is popularly called a lobk- 


ing-glaſs. 


PLain Scale, is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the lines of 


chords, ſines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rhumbs, &c. of 
ready uſe in moſt parts of the mathematics, eſpecially navi- 
gation, 


PLain Chart, in navigation, is a ſea-chart, wherein the meri- 


dians and parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtraight lines, 
and where conſequently the degrees of longitude are the ſame 
in all the parallels of latitude. See Plane CHART. 


PL Ain Sailing, in navigation, the art of working the ſeveral 


caſes in a thip's motion on a plain chart. See plain SAILING, 


PLain Table, in geometry, &c. an inſtrument uſed in the ſur- 


veying of lands, whereby the plan is taken on the ſpot, with- 
out any future protraction. 

'The table itſelf is a parallelogram of oak, or other wood, 
(plate LII. fig. 3.) about fifteen inches long, and twelve broad, 
conſiſting of two ſeveral boards, round which are ledges of 
the ſame wood; the two oppoſite of which being taken off, 
and the ſpangle unſkrewed from the bottom, the aforeſaid two 
boards may be taken aſunder for eaſe and conveniency of car- 
riage, For the binding of the two boards and ledges faſt, 
when the table is ſet together, there is a box jointed-frame, 
about three quarters of an inch broad, and of the ſame thick- 
neſs as the boards, which may be folded together in ſix pieces. 
This frame is ſo contrived, that it may be taken off and put 
on the table at pleaſure, and may go eaſily on the table, either 
fide being upwards. This frame alſo is to faſten a ſheet of 
paper upon the table, by forcing down the frame, and ſqueez- 
ing in all the edges of the paper; fo that it lies firm and even 
upon the table, that thereby the plot of a field, or other in- 
cloſure, may conveniently be drawn upon it. 

On both ſides this frame, near the inward edge, are ſcales of 
inches ſubdivided into ten equal parts, having their proper 
figures ſet to them. The uſes of theſe ſcales of inches, are 
for ready drawing of parallel lines upon the paper; and alſo 
for ſhitting your paper, when one ſheet will not hold the 
whole work. 

Upon one fide of the ſaid box frame, are projected the 360 
degrees of a circle, from a braſs center-hole in the middle of 
the table. Each of theſe degrees are ſubdivided into thirty 
minutes; to every tenth degree are ſet two numbers, one ex- 
preſſing the proper number of degrees, and the other the com- 
plement of that number of degrees to 360. This is done to 
avoid the trouble of ſubtraction in taking of angles. 

On the other ſide of this frame, are projected the 180 degrees 
of a ſemi-circle from a braſs center-hole, in the middle of the 
table's length, and about a ſourth part of its breadth. Each 
of theſe degrees is ſubdivided in thirty minutes; to every 
roth degree are ſet likewiſe, as on the other fide, two numbers; 
one expreſſing the proper number of degrees, and the other 
the complement of that number of degrees to 180, for the 
ſame reaſon, as before. | 

The manner of projecting the degrees on the aforeſaid frame, 
is, by having a large circle divided into degrees, and every 
thirty minutes: For then placing either of the braſs center- 
holes on the table, in the center of that circle ſo divided, and 
laying a ruler from that center to 'the degrees on the limb of 
the circle; where the edge of the ruler cuts the frame, make 
marks for the correſpondent degrees on the frame. 

The degrees, thus inſerted on the frame, are of excellent uſe 
in wet or ſtormy weather, when you cannot keep a ſheet cf 
paper upon the table. Alſo, theſe degrees will make the plain- 
table a theodolite, or a ſemi-circle, according as what fide of 
the frame is uppermoſt, 

There is a box, with a needle and card, covered with a glaſs, 
fixed to one of the long ſides of the table, by means of a ſcrew, 
that thereby it may be taken off. This box and needle is very 
uſeful for placing the inſtrument in the ſame poſition upon 
every remove. 

There belongs to this inſtrument a braſs ſocket and ſpangle, 
ſcrewed with three ſcrews to the bottom of the table, into 
which muſt be put the head of the three-legged ſtaff, which 
may be ſcrewed faſt, by means of a ſcrew in the fide of the 
ſocket, | 
There is alſo an index belonging to the table, which is alarge 
braſs ruler, at leaſt ſixteen inches long, and two inches broad, 
and fo thick as to make it ſtrong and firm, having a ſloped 
edge, called the fiducial edge, and two fights ſcrewed per- 
pendicularly on it, of the ſame height. They muſt be ſet on 
the ruler perfectly at the ſame diſtance from the aducial edge. 
Upon this index it is uſual to have many ſcales of equal parts, 
as alſo diagonals, and lines of chords, 

When you would make your table fit for uſe, lay the two 
boards together, and alſo the ledges at the ends in their due 
places, according as they are marked. Ihen Jay a theet of 
white paper all over the table, which mutt be {tretched over 
the boards, by putting on the box frame, which binds both 
the paper to the boards, and the boards to one another : 
Then ſcrew the ſocket on the back-ſide the table, and alſo 
the box and needle in its due place, the meridian line of the 
card lying parallel to the meridian or diameter of the table; 
which diameter is a right line drawn upon the table, from the 
beginning of the degrees through the center, and ſo to the 
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But note, It is either a theodolite, or ſemi-circle, 
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end of the degrees. Then put the ſocket upon the 


ſtaff, and there ſcrew it: Alſo put the ſights of tle 
and lay the index on the table. So is — — "dex, 
pared for uſe, as a Plain-table, theodolite, or — te. 


e. 


the theodolite or ſemi - circular ſide of the frame bw 
$ 


ſor, when you uſe your inſtrument as a Plain-table. © 
place your center in any part of the table, which as r * 
moſt proper for bringing on the work you intend. ut Pr "re 
uſe your inſtrument as a theodolite, & index muſt hou You 
about upon the braſs center-hole in the middle of the why 
and, if for a ſemi-circle, upon the other braſs center dale 1 
means of a pin or needle placed therein. 05 by 
If you have a mind to uſe this inſtrument, as a circy 
you need only ſcrew the box and needle to the index 
of them to the head of the ſtaff, with a braſs fer 
for that purpoſe : So that, the ſtaff being fixed in 
the index and fights may turn about at pleaſure, wi 
ing the ſtaff, : 

1. How to obſerve an angle in the field by the Plain 
Suppoſe E, K, K G, (plate LI. fee. 3 be r 
or two ſides of a field, including the angle E K G, anden 
required to draw upon the table an angle equal theretg » Firk 
place your inſtrument as near the angular point K as conv. 
ency will permit, turning it about, till the north end of t. 
needle hang directly over the meridian line in the card. or 
then ſcrew the table faſt. Then upon your table, with your 
protracting- pin (which is a fine needle put into a piece of bor 
or ivory, neatly turned) or compaſs-point, afign any point a: 
pleaſure upon the table, and to that point apply the edge « i. 
index, turning the index about upon that point, till throy-s 
the fights thereof you ſee a mark ſet up at E, or parallel to a 
line EK: And then with your protracting-pin, compaſs-poin: 
or pencil, draw a line by the ſide of the index to the affiors! 
point upon the table. "Then (the table remaining immo. 
able) turn the index about upon the forementioned point, and 
direct the ſights to the mark ſet up at G, or parallel there, 
that is, ſo far diſtant from G, as your inſtrument is placed from 
K; and then by the fide of the index draw another line to 
aſſigned point. Thus will there be drawn upon the table +; 
lines repreſenting the hedges EK and K G, and ie 
include an angle equal to the angle EK G. And, thong 
you know not the quantity of this angle, yet you may fd. 
if required: For, in working by this inſtrument, it is fuffcior; 
only to give the proportions of angles, and not their quanti- 
in degrees, as in working by the theodalite, ſemi-circle, 9 
circumſerentor. Alſo in working by the Plain-table, ther: 


mferents, 
» and both 
-Pin fitted 
any place, 
thout mor. 


as con en. 


field, in their true poſitions, without any ſurther trouble. 

2. Hoto to find the quantity of an angle in 1 field, by the PL ans. 
tal le, conſidered as a theedslite or ſemi- circle. 

Let it firſt be required to find the quantity of the angle EX 

G (plate LII. fig. 4.) by the Plain-table, as a theodoltte 


Place your inſtrument at K, with the thecdolite ſide of the 


frame upwards, laying the index upon the diameter therevt; 


then turn the whole inſtrument about (the index ſtill reti 


dex about upon the theodolite center-hole in the middle 0: 


the table, till through the ſights you eſpy the mark at C. 
Then note what degrees on the frame of the table are cut! 

the index, and thoſe will be the quantity of the angle E KG 
ſought. | 

You muſt proceed in the ſame manner for finding the quant 
of an angle by the Plain-table as a ſemi- circle; only put f. 
ſemi- circle ſide of the frame upwa;ds, and move the indes 
upon the other center-hole. 


3. Hub, by the Plain-table, to take the plot of a field at one ft. 
within the ſame, from whence all the angles ef the fame fel nu) 


Le ſeen. 

K — ow a 
Having entered upon the field to furvey, your firſt work mi 
be to ſet up ſome viſible mark at each angle thereof; wn 


being done, make choice of ſome convenient place about t 
middle of the field, from whence all the marks may be sec, 
and there place your table covered with a ſheet of paper, 
the needle hanging directly over the meridian line of the card 
(which you muſt always have regard to, eſpecially when Y01 
are to ſurvey many fieſds together.) Then make a matk © 
bout the middle of the paper, to repreſent that part o the held 
where the table ſtands ; and, laying the index upon this ban. 
direct your ſights to the ſeveral angles where you before placed 
marks, and draw lines by the ſide of the index upon the pape“. 
Then meaſure the diſtance of every of theſe marks irom 4" 
table, and by your ſcale ſet the ſame diſtances upon the u 
drawn upon the table, making ſmall marks wich your pu_ ; 


ing-pin, or compaſs-poiat, at the end of each of them. 
Nr , - 5 * nun 
lines, being drawn from the one to the other of theſe pe 


, , £ 5 > * 166 And l 
will give you the exact plot of the field; all the lines 4% 


gles upon the table being proportional to thoſe of the field. 


Example; ſuppoſe the plot of the field ABCDEF (. 5-1 1 


to be taken. Having placed marks in the ſeveral ane 


4 } dle » 
of, make choice of ſome proper place about the middle 


A a : 15k be- 
field, as at L, from whence you may behold'all te mat 020 


Fi 1 
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fre placed in the ſeveral angles; and there place your table. 
Then turn your inſtrument about, til] the needle hang over 
ne meridian line of the card, denoted by the line N S. 
Your table being thus placed with a ſheet of paper thereon, 
make a mark about the middle of your table, which ſhall re- 
-eſent the place where your table ſtands. Then, applying 
eee index to this point, direct the ſights to the firſt mark at 
A. and, the index reſting there, draw a line by the fide there- 
of to-the point L. Then with your chain meaſure the diſtance 
from L, the place where your table ſtands, to A, the firſt 
mark, which ſuppoſe 8 chains 10 links. Then take 8 chains 
ro links from any ſcale, and ſet that diſtance upon the line from 
— the ſights to B, draw a line by the ſide of the 
index, as before, and meaſure the diſtance from your table at 
I. to the mark at B, which ſuppoſe 8 chains 75 links. This 
aiftance taken from your ſcale, and applied to your table from 
Lto B, will give the point B, repreſenting the ſecond mark. 
Then direct the ſights to the third mark C, and draw a line 2 
the fide of the index, meaſuring the diſtance from L to C, 
which ſuppoſe 10 chains 65 links. This diſtance N taken 
from your ſcale, and applied to your table from L to C, will 
ive you the point C, repreſenting the third mark. 
Fa this manner you mult deal with the reſt of the marks at D, 
E, and F, and more, if the field had conſiſted of more ſides 
and angles. | 
Laſtly, when you have made obſervations of all the marks 
round the field, and found the points AB C D E and F upon 
your table, you muſt draw lines from one point to another, 


till you conclude where you firſt begun. As, draw a line from | 


Ato B, from B to C, from C to D, from D to E, from E to 

F, and from F to A, where you begun; then will ABCD 

EF be the exact figure of your field, and the line N S the 
eridian. 

Note, Our chains are commonly four poles in length, and are 

divided into one hundred equal parts, called links, at every 

tenth of which are braſs diſtinctions numbering them. 


4. To take the plot of a word, park, or other large champaign Plain, 
by the PL A1N-table, in meaſuring round the ſame. 

Suppoſe AB CDE F G (plate LI. fg. 6.) to be a large 
wood, whoſe plot you deſire to take upon the Plain-table. 
Having put a ſheet of paper upon the table, place your inſtru- 
ment at the angle A, and direct your fights to the next angle 
at B, and by the fide thereof draw a line upon your table, as 
the line AB. Then meaſure by the hedge- ſide from the angle 
A to the angle B, which ſuppoſe 12 chains 5 links. Then 


from your ſcale take 12 chains 5 links, and lay off upon your 


table from A to B. Then turn the index about, and direct the 
firhts to G, and draw the line A G upon the table. But at 
preſent you need not meaſure the diſtance, 
Remove your inſtrument from A, and ſet up a mark where it 
laſt flood, and place your inſtrument at the ſecond angle B. 
Then laying the index upon the line A B, turn the whole in- 
frument about, till through the fights you ſee the mark ſet up 
at A, and there ſcrew the inſtrument. Then laying the index 
upon the point B, direct your fights to the angle C, and draw 
the line B C upon your table. Then meaſuring the diſtance 
BC 4 chains 45 links, take that diſtance from your ſcale, and 
ſet it upon your table from B to C. 
Remove your inſtrument from B, and ſet up a mark in the 
room of it, and place your inſtrument at C, laying the index 
upon the line C B; and turn the whole inſtrument about, till 
thro the fights you eſpy the mark ſet up at B, and there faſten 
the inſtrument. Then laying the index on the point C, direct 
the ſights to D, and draw upon the table the line CD. Then 
meaſure from C to D 8 chains 85 links, and ſet that diſtance 
upon your table from C to D. 
Remove the inſtrument to D (placing a mark at C, where it 
laſt ſtood) and lay the index upon the line D C, turning the 
whole inſtrument about, till thro” the ſights you ſee the mark 
at C, and there faſten the inſtrument. Then lay the index on 
the point D, and direct the fights to E, and draw the line D E. 
Then with your chain meaſure the diſtance DE 13 chains 4 
inks, which lay off on the table from D to E. 
Nemove your inſtrument to E (placing a mark at D, where it 
laſt ſtood) and, laying the index upon the line D E, turn the 
whole inſtrument about, till thro” the ſights you ſee the mark at 
D, and there faſten the inflrument. Then lay the index on 
the point E, and direct the ſights to F, and draw the line E F. 
Then meature the diſtance E F 7 chains 70 links, which take 
from your ſcale, and lay off from E to F. 

emove your inſtrument to F, placing a mark at E (where it 
lat ſtood) and lay the index upon the line E F, turning the 
nffrument about, till you ſee the mark ſet up at E, and there 
faſten the inſtrument. Then laying the index on the point F, 
direct the ſights to G, and draw the line FG upon the table, 
which line F G will cut the line A G in the point G. Then 
Pap the diſtance F G 5 chains 67 links, and lay it off from 

to G. 
Remove vour inſtrument to G (ſetting a mark where it laſt 
toad) and lay the index upon the line F G, turning the whole 
riirument about, till thro' the ſights you ſce the mark at F, 


PLA 


and there faſten the inſtrument. Then laying the index up- 


on the point G, direct the fights to A (your tirſt mark) and 
draw the line G A, which, if 
* directly thro the point A, where you ſirſt began. 

n this manner may you take the plot of any champaign Plain, 
be it never ſo large. And here note, that very often hedges 
are of ſuch a thickneſs, that you cannot come near the ſides 
or angles of the field, either to place your inſtrument, or mea- 
ſure the lines, Therefore, in ſuch caſes you muſt place your 
inſtrument, or meaſure your lines parallel to the fide thereof; 
and then your work will be the ſame as if you meaſured the 
hedge itſelf. | | 
Note alſo, That, in thus going about the field, you may much 
help yourſelf by the needle. For looking what degree of the 
card the needle cuts at one ſtation, if you remove your inſtru- 
ment to the next ſtation, and with your ſights look to the 
mark where the inſtrument laſt ſtood, you will find the needle 
to cut the ſame degree again, which will give you no ſmall 
ſatisfaCtion in the proſecution of your work. And, though there 
be a hundred or more ſides, the needle will-ſill cut the ſame 
degree at all of them, except you have committed ſome former 
error: therefore, at 1 ſtation have an eye to the needle. 

5. Of fhifting of paper. 

In taking the plot of a 090 I che . and going about 
the ſame, as before directed, it may ſo fall out, it the eld be 
very large, and when you are to take many incloſures together, 
that the ſheet of paper upon the table will not hold all the 
work. But you muſt be forced to take off that ſheet, and put 
another clean ſheet in the room thereof : and, in plotting of 
a mannor or lordſhip, many ſheets may be thus changed, 
which we call thifting of paper. The manner of performing 
thereof is as follows : 
Suppoſe in going about to take the plot ABCDEFG (plate 
III. fg. 7.) as before directed, that you having made 
choice of the angle at A for the place of the beginning, and 

roceeded from thence to B, and from B to C, and from C to 

), when you come to the angle at D, and are to draw DE, 
you want room to draw the ſame upon the table; do thus: 
Firſt, thro' the point D draw the line DO, which is almoſt 
ſo much of the line DE, as the table will contain. Then 
near the edge of the table H M, draw a line parallel to HM, 
by means of the inches and ſubdiviſions on the oppoſite ſides of 
the frame, as PQ, and another line at right angles to that 
thro' the point O, as ON. This being done, mark this 
ſheet of paper, with the figure (1) about the middle thereof, 
for the firſt ſheet. Then, taking this ſheet off your table, put an- 
other clean ſheet thereon, and draw upon it a line parallel to 
the contrary edge of the table, as the line RS (fig. 8.) Then, 
taking your firſt ſheet of paper, lay it upon the table ſo, that the 
line PQ may exactly lie upon the line R S, to the beſt ad- 
vantage, as at the point O (fig. 5.) Then with the point of 
your compaſſes draw ſo much of the line O D upon the clean 
ſhect of paper as the table will hold. Having thus done, pro- 
ceed with your work upon the new ſheet, beginning at the 
point O ; and fo going forward with your work, as in all 
reſpects has before 19 directed; as ſrom O to E, from E to 


F, from F to G, and from G to A (by this direction) ſhifting 


one] paper, as often as you have occalton. 
nder the article PLOT TIN G, the reader will find a method of 
taking any ſurvey without the trouble of ſhifting paper. 


PLAIN Number, is a number that may be produced by the mul- 


tiplication of two numbers into one another: Thus 20 is a 


+ Plain number produced by the multiplication of 5 into 4. 
PLAIN Place, locus planus, or lacus ad planum, among the ancient 


geometricians denoted a geometrical locus, when it was a 
right line or a circle, in oppoſition to a ſolid place, which was 
an ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola. Theſe the moderns di- 
ſtinguith into loci ad rectam, and loci ad circulum. 


PLAIN Problem, in mathematics, is ſuch a problem as cannot 


be ſolved geometrically, but by the interſection eicher of a 
right line and a circle, or of the circumferences of two circles ; 
as, given the greateſt fide, and the ſum of the other two fides 
of a right-angled triangle, to find the triangle, as alſo to deſcribe 
a trapezium that ſhall make a given area of four given lines. 
Such problems can only have two ſolutions, in regard a right 
line can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another in two 
points. 


PLAain, in heraldry, ſometimes denotes the point of the ſhield, 


when couped ſquare ; a part remaining under the ſquare, of a 
different colour or metal from the ſhield, 

This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark of baſtardry, and 
called champaigne ; for, when the legitimate deſcendants of 
baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, or traverſe borne by 
their fathers, they are to cut the point of the ſhield with a 
different colour called Plain. 


PLAINT *, in law, the exhibiting any action, real or perſonal, 


in writing. 


* The word is French, f/ainte, which ſignifies literally com- 
Ane 
Plains. 


PLAINTIFF *, in law, a perſon who ſues or complains in an 


aſhze or action perſonal, as of debt, treſpaſs, deceit, detenue, 


&c. Plaintiff ſtands oppoſed to deſendant. 
PLAIY'TER, 


you have truly wrought, will 


PLA 


PL, AIS TER, or plafer, in building, a compoſition of lime, 
ſometimes with hair, ſometimes with ſand, ttc. to parget, or 
cover the bate walls, &c. of a building. See PARGET- 
ING. 

PLaisTgt of Paris, in natural hiſtory, a foffile ſtone, uſed in 

1 building, particularly in ſculpture to mould and make ſtatues, 

1 aſſõ- reli vos, and other decorations. 

wn t is dug out of quarries in ſeveral parts near Paris, and hence 

1 its name. The fineſt is that of Montmartre. . 

It is of two Kinds, namely, crude, or in the ſtone, and butnt 
or beaten. In the förmet ſtate, to wit, as it comes out of the 
quarry, it is uſed as ſhards in the foundations of buildings. 
The burnt Plaiſter is a preparation of the former by calcining 
it like lime in a kiln, or furnace, and then beating it into 
powder, and diluting it with water, and working it. And, in 
this ſtate, it is alſo uſed as cement in buildings. 

This, when well ſifted and reduced to an impalpable powder, 

Wilt is uſed to make figures and other works of ſculpture; and be- 

WO ſides is of ſome uſe in taking out ſpots of greaſe in ſtuffs and 

Will | ſilks. | 

| | PLAISTER, emplaſlrum, in medicine, a kind of apparatus in dreſ- 

| | ſing wounds, tumors, &c. 

* The word is Greek, and formed from iyn>dzow, to ſpread up- 

on. 

1 There are various and almoſt innumerable kinds of Plaiſters : 

: Moſt of them ate ſpread upon linen-cloth, leather, &c. accord- 
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patients. Their form is likewiſe to be adapted to that of 
the particular part, for whoſe relief they are intended. How- 
ever various the forms of Plaiſter may be, yet, ſuch as are 


W— > 
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| i | either ſquare or round, are moſt generally uſed, 
| The bulk, as well as the figure of Plaiſters, is various ; for 
WT) their largeneſs ought always to correſpond to the wound or 
1 art affected, 
WW | 1 laiſters not only ſerve to retain balſams, vintments, lint, tents, 
1 0 ! and other applications to wounds, but alſo contribute very ef- 
10 fectually to generate pus, to digeſt and maturate tumors, to 
| conglutinate and cure wounds, to unite fractured bones, 
to Real burns, to alleviate pains, and to corroborate ſuch 
_— . * arts of the body as are weak and infirm. 
1 t is to be remarked, that the beſt way of giving a Plaiſter 
I a good conſiſtence is a prejudice to many intentions; and 
(| that is done with litharge, or minium ard oil : For, when 
4 theſe are boiled ſo as to incorporate, they make a bddy 
Wl! very ſuitable for this form; but then they are oppoſite in 
{108 virtues to the warmer e The other ways of giving a 
1 i conſiſtence with wax, rein, or pitch, may be preferable as to 
itt intention or efficacy ; but theſe alſo have their inconvenien- 
ces in other reſpects : For thoſe Plaiſters which take in much 
N wax, are difficult to ſpread; reſin likewiſe is troubleſome to 
br |; | ſpread ; and, where it abounds, ſticks too much : And pitch 
of any kind, eſpecially when joined with turpentine, though 
made into an hard conſiſtence, yet will not hold its form in 
rolls, but run flat. 
In the preſcription of extemporancous Plaiſters, the greateſt 
regard is to be had to that particular conſiſtence which the 
part can moſt conveniently bear, whereupon the application 
6 is to be made. "Thus Plaiſters to the breaſt and ſtomach, 
eſpecially emollients or diſcutients, ſhould be yielding and loft ; 
but to the loins, or any of the limbs, where warm diſcutients 
and ſtrengtheners are to be applied, an higher and more ad- 
heſive conſiſtence is to be ſought for. The emollient Plaiſters 
ſhould likewiſe be laid on thick, and frequently repeated, if 
the ſymptoms continue: Diſcutients alſo applied to hard tu- 
mors require repetition ; but the ſtrengtheners, which are on 
purpoſe contrived of a ſtrong adheſive conſiſtence are permit- 


As to the ſeveral plaiſters, ſee the London diſpenſatory. 

PLAN, a repreſentation of ſomething drawn on a Plane, ſuch 
as maps, charts, ichnographies, &c. 

PL ax, ground-plot, plat-form, or ichnography, in architecture, 
particularly denotes a draught of a building, ſuch as it ap- 
pears or is intended to appear on the ground, ſhewing the ex- 
tent, diviſion, and diſtribution of its area into apartments, 
rooms, paſſages, &c. 

Geometrical PLAN, is that wherein the ſolid and vacant parts are 
repreſented in their natural proportion, 

Raiſed PLAN, is that where the elevation or upright is ſhewn 
upon the geometrical Plan, ſo as to hide the diſtribution, 

Perſpective PLAN, is that exhibited by degradations or diminu- 
tions, according to the rules of perſpective. 

To render Plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the maſ- 
fives with a black waſh ; the projectures on the ground are 
drawn. in full lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over them in dotted 
lines. The augmentations or alterations to be made are di- 
{tinguiſhed by a colour different from what is already built; 
and the tints of each Plan made lighter, as the ſtories are 
raiſed, 

In large buildings, it is uſual to have three ſeveral Plans for 
the firſt three ſtories, 

PLANCHTER, plancere, in architecture, the under part of the 
corona or drip, making the ſuperior part of the corniche, be- 
tween two cymatiums. 

PLANE, planum, in geometry, denotes a plain figure, or a ſur- 


' ing to the different condition of wounds and the various ſtates 
| ' 
| 


ted to lie on, till they gxow dry, and come off ſpontaneouſly, | 


* 


„ 
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face lying evenly between its bounding lines. 1 
it, a fi — = S every point of whoſe r tefie 
may be drawn to every other point in the ſame, "Pt lng 
Planes are frequently uſed in aſtronomy, &c. for im... 
ſurfaces ſuppoſed to cut and paſs through folid bode. "9a 
is on this foundation that the whole doctrine of conic cn 
— 2 the ſphere turns. * leren, 

e ſphere is wholly explained by Planes imagined to 
celeſtial luminaries, and to fill the areas or ci * 
their orbits. / 8 
Aſtronomers ſhew that the Plane of the moon's orbit ;. 
r -- — qo - the earth's orbit, or the ej ic, bs 
angle of about five degrees, and paſſes throu wy 
te earth. n 5 re 2 e 
The interſection of this Plane, with that of the ecliptic, has 
proper motion of 3 11% each day from eaſt to weſt ; @ fl. 
the nodes anſwer ſucceſſively to all the degrees of the ech that 
and make a revolution round the earth in about — 

The Planed of the orbits of the other plinets, 
he Planes of the orbits of the o anets, like 

ecliptic, paſs through the center of the ſun. - The Rat 
the orbit of Saturn is inclined to the ecliptic by 20. 37 — 
and cuts it at preſent in the twenty - ſecond degree ot 0 „ 
and Capricorn. ; 
The center of the earth then being in the Plane of the moor! 
orbit, the circular ſection of that Plane in the moon's diſk k 
repreſented to us in form of a right line paſſing throu * 
center of the moon. This line is inclined to the Plane of the 
cliptic by 5?, when the moon is in her nodes: But this nl. 
tion diminiſhes, as that planet recedes ſrom the nodes; and 8 
three degrees diſtance, the ſection of the moon's orbit in it 
diſk becomes parallel to the Plane of the ecliptic. The (ame 
appearances attend the primary planets with regard to the * 
But the caſe is very different in the planets, as ſcen from one 
another, eſpecially from the earth. The Planes of their or. 
bits only paſs through the centet of the earth, when they are 
in their nodes: In my other ſituation, the Plane is raiſe4 
above the orbit of the planet, either to the north or the ſouth 
And the circular ſection of the Plane of the orbit on its diſt. 
or in the orbit of one of its ſatellites, does not appear a Hebt 
line, but an ellipſis broader or narrower, as the earth is more 
or leſs elevated above the Plane of the planet's orbit. 


Herixontal PLANE, in mechanics, a Plane level or parallel ü 


the horizon. 
The determining how far any given Plane, &c. deviates from 
an horizontal one, makes the whole buſineſs of levelling, 


Inclined PLAN E, in mechanics, is a Plane which makes an ob. 


lique angle with a horizontal Plane. 
The doctrine of the motion of bodies on inclined Planes makes 


a very conſiderable article in mechanics. See INCLINED | 


Plane and ACCELERATED Motion. 


PLANE of gravity, or gravitation, is a Plane ſuppoſed to paß 
through the center of gravity of the body, and in the directon 


of its tendency, that is, perpendicular to the horizon, 
PLANE of reflection, in catoptrics, is a Plane which paſſes through 
the point of reflection, and is perpendicular to the Plane of the 
glaſs or reflecting body. 
PLANE of refraction, is a Plane drawn through the incidert and 
retracted ray. 


Perſpective Plane, is a plain, pellucid, ſurſace, ordinarily, perpen- 


dicular to the horizon, and placed between the ſpectator's eye 
and the object he views; through which the optic rays, emitted 
from the ſeveral points of the object, are ſuppoſed to pals to 
the eye, and in their paſſage to leave marks that repreſent them 
on the ſaid Plane. 


Such is the Plane H I (plate XLIV. fg. 15.) Some call it the 


table or picture, as the draught of the object is ſuppoſed to ve 


thereon : others the ſection from its cutting the viſual rays, 
and others the glaſs, from its ſuppoſed tranſparency. 

Geometrical PLANE, in perſpectiv e, is a Plane parallel to the ho- 
rizon, whereon the object to be delineated is ſuppoſed to be 
placed. Such is the Plane L M (plate XLIV. fig. 15.) whict 
is uſually at right angles with the perſpective Plane. | 

FHhrizontal PLANE, in perſpective, is a Plane paſſing through the 
ſpectator's eye parallel to the horizon, cutting the perſpective 
Plane, when that is perpendicular to the geometrical one, at 
right angles. 

Vertical PLAXE, in perſpective, a Plane paſſing through the 
ſpectator's eye, perpendicular to the geometrical Plane, 4 
uſually parallel to the perſpective Plane. 

Objeftive PLANE, in perſpective, is any Plane fituate in the ho- 
rizontal Plane, whoſe repreſentation in perſpective is require”: 

PLANE of the haropter, in optics, is a Plane that paſſes throug" 
the horopter A B (plate XXXVI. fig. 9.) and is 9-07 JH 
to a Plane paſſing through the two optic axes H C and C ' 

PLANE of the prejection, in the ſtereographic projection of the 
ſphere, is the ſame with perſpeRive Plane, which ſee. | 

PLANE of a dial, or Gial-Flane, the ſurface whereon 2 dual 15 
drawn. See DIAL. 

PLANE, in joinery, an edge-tool to ſhave wood 
It conſiits of a wooden ſtock, very ſmooth at bott : 
middle of which is an aperture, through which paſſes 2 0 1 
edge very ſharp, that 5 off che inequalities of the woo 


ſmooth and eve? 
om, ink : 


on which it is ſlid along. 1 
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he word is formed from the Greek ,, which is derived 
from mam, wandering ; becauſe they are not fixcd like the 
other itars. 


The Planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecon- 


48 PLANETS, are thoſe which move round the ſun as a cen- 


9" and theſe, by way of eminence, are uſually called Pla- 


— PLANETS, or ſatellites, are ſuch as move round ſome 


mary Planet, as their reſpective center, in the ſame man- 


ner as the primary Planets do round the ſun, 
The primary Planets are ſix in number, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury. Of theſe the firſt 
three are called ſuperior Planets, becauſe their orbits circum- 
(cribe that of the earth ; and the two laſt inferior Planets, be- 
<auſe their orbits are circumſcribed by the orbit of the earth. See 
the order, poſition, magnitude, &c. of the Planets, repreſented 
1.4 VII. fig. 1. | 
— the fe phaſes and appearances of the Planets, they 
are found to be all 3 ans m_ that is, opake 
es, and borrow all their light from the ſun. 
* wil plainly appear from the following particulars: 
1. Venus, obſerved with a teleſcope, is rarely found full, but 
with variable phaſes like thoſe of the moon, her illuminated 
t ſtill turned towards the eaſt, when ſhe is the morning 
Pai . . 
#ar, and my M A* e,; 1 And the like phaſes 
e been obſerved o n rcury. 
1 Gadendus firſt, and after him — have obſerved Mer- 
cury on the face of the ſun, a-croſs which he appeared to paſs 
like a black —_— _O— > 1639, alſo obſerved Ve- 
us in the ſun, where ſhe made the ſame appearance. 
4 De la Hire, in 1700, with a teleſcope of ſixteen feet, diſ- 
. 222 in oh wow jarger than = 3 1 
Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four in Mars, like- 
wiſe obſerved by Campani; and ſeveral, at ſeveral times, in 
ſupiter: and from his 1 of 1 ſpots 2 — 
they had a rotation round their axes : He even determine 
tacky of that rotation, or the period whercin it was ef- 
tected, v. gr. That of Jupiter, 9 hours 56”. That of Mars, 
24 hours 407%. And that of Venus, 24 hours. And ſince the 
fun, moon, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and the earth are found to 
revolve on their axes, i. e. to have a diurnal rotation: no 
doubt Mercury and Saturn have the ſame; though the great 
nearnels of the former to the ſun, and the great diſtance of the 
kner, prevent ny 1 from — on them, whence 
that rotation might be demonſtrated. 
5. In Jupiter - obſerved two ſwaths, or belts, brighter than 
the reſt of his diſk, and moveable ; ſometimes found in one 
part, ſometimes in another; ſometimes broader, ſometimes 
narrower, 
6. In 1609, were firſt obſerved three little ſtars, or moons, 
moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius ; and in 1610 the ſame 
were obſerved by Galileo : Theſe are now frequently obſerved 
to diſappear in a clear ſky, when Jupiter happens to be diame- 
tically interpoſed between them and the ſun.— Whence it ap- 
pears they are void of light, at ſuch time when the ſun's rays, 
ntercepted by Jupiter, cannot be propagated to them in right 
ines; and hence alſo, that, like the moon, they are opake bo- 
ues, illuminated by the ſun; and hence again, ſince Jupiter does 
rat illuminate his ſatellites when placed behind him, he himſelf, 
4 that part turned from the ſun, may be argued to be void of 
Ant. 
hen Jupiter's moons are diametrically interpoſed between 
Jupiter and the ſun, there is ſeen a round ſpot on Jupiter's diſk, 
wich is ſometimes larger than the ſatellite itſeJf—Wohence it 
«pears, that the ſatellites are opake bodies, illuminated by the 
ian; that they project a ſhadow upon the planet, and that the 
und fpots ſeen in Jupiter are the ſhadows of the ſatellites. 
\Whence alſo, the interſection of that ſhadow being found to 
be 2 circle, the ſhadow muſt be conical; and therefore the 
"Lure of the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, is ſpherical. 
6, The earth being between Jupiter and the ſun, if, at the 
me time, any of the ſatellites happen to be between Jupiter 
ad the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's light, though ſometimes ap- 
Peering like a black ſpot.— This phænomenon has been fre- 
Wently obſerved by Caſſini and Maraldi, who have likewiſe 
noted very conſiderable alterations in the apparent magnitudes 
the ſatellites ; for which no reaſon could be given from the 
COON of Jupiter, the ſun, or the earth: e. gr. That the fourth, 
ich is uſually ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt, 
ang the third, which is uſually the largeſt, ſometimes the 
"alleſt—Hence, as the ſatellites are illuminated by the ſun, 
— then when emerged in Jupiter's light, yet appear ob- 
dle, there muſt be ſome alteration in their atmoſpheres, to 
"gg the ſun's rays being equally reflected from every part 
* ee ; which muſt likewiſe be the cauſe why their 
OW 1s ſometimes larger than themſelves. 
14 J to ſum up the eee 1. Since in Venus, Mercury, 


dend wo ſhine ; and, again, Venus and Mercury, when be- 


=0 Mars, only that part of the diſk illuminated by the ſun is | 


tween the earth and the ſun, appear like dark ſpots or maculz; 
on the ſun's diſk ; it is evident, that Mars, Jupiter, and Mercu- 
ry are opake bodies, illuminated with the borrowed light of the 
ſun. And the ſame appears of Jupiter, from its being void of 
light in that part to which the ſhadow of the ſatellites reaches, 
as well as in that part turned from the ſun; and that his ſatel- 
lites are opake, and reflect the ſun's light, is abundantly ſhewn. 
Wherefore, ſince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, only 
yield a faint light, fainter conſiderably than that of the fixed 
ſtars, though theſe be vaſtly more remote; and than that of 
the reſt of the Planets : it is paſt doubt, he too, with his at- 
tendants, are opake bodies. © | 
2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through Mercu 
and Venus, when placed againſt him, it is plain they are dend 
opake bodies z which is likewiſe evident of Jupiter, from his 
hiding the ſatellites in his ſhadow ; and therefore, by analogy, 
the ſame may be concluded of Saturn. | 
3. From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, it is 
evident thoſe Planets have a changeable atmoſphere ; which 
changeable atmoſphere may, by a Tike argument, be inferred 
of the ſatellites of Jupiter, and therefore by ſimilitude the ſame 
may be concluded of the other Planets. 
4. In like manner, from the mountains obſerved in Venus, the 
ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other Planets, 
5. Since then Saturn, Jupiter, both their ſatellites, Mars, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury, are opake bodies, ſhining with the ſun's 
borrowed light, are furniſhed with mountains, and encompaſſed 
with a changeable atmoſphere ; they have, of conſequence, 
waters, ſeas, &c. as well as dry land, and are bodies like the 
moon, and therefore like the earth. Q. E. D. 
And hence nothing hinders but that the Planets may alſo be 
concluded to be inhabited, —Huygens, in his Coſmotheoros, 
argues very plauſibly for the exiſtence of planetary inhabitants, 
from the ſimilitude of the Planets with our earth; thoſe, like 
this, being opake, denſe, uneven, round, heavy, illuminated 
and warmed by the ſun ; having night and day, ſummer and 
winter, &c. 
Wolfius deduces ſomething relating hereto from arguments of 
another kind. — Thus, e. gr. it is ſcarce to be doubted, that 
the inhabitants of Jupiter are much Jarger than thoſe of the 
earth; and, in effect, of the giant kind. For it is ſhewn in 
optics, that the pupil of the eye contracts in a ſtrong light, and 
dilates in a weak one; wherefore, ſince in Jupiter the ſun's 
meridian light is much feebler than on the earth, by reaſon of 
Jupiter's greater diſtance from the ſun; the pupil will need to 
be much more dilatable in the inhabitants of Jupiter, than in 
thoſe of the earth. But the pupil is obſerved to have a con- 
ſtant proportion to the ball of the eye, and the eye to the reſt 
of the body; ſo that, in animals, the larger the pupil, the 
larger the eye, and the larger the body. 
To aſcertain the ſize of theſe jovial inhabitants, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun 1s to the carth's 
diſtance from the ſame, as 26 to 5; the intenſity of the ſun's 
light in Jupiter is to its intenſity on the earth, in a duplicate 
ratio of 5 to 26; but it is found by experience, that the pupil 
dilates in a ratio greater than that wherein the intenſity of light 
decreaſes ; otherwiſe, a body at a great diſtance might be ſecn 
as clearly as nearer : the diameter, therefore, of the pupil in 
its greateſt dilatation, in Jupiter, is to its diameter in the like 
ſtate in the earth, in a ratio greater than that of 5 to 26,—If 
then we put it, as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 13: ſince the —_y 
ſtature of the inhabitants of the earth is computed at 5 Engl: 
feet, 4 inches and % (which Wolhus tells us is his own height;) 
the ordinary ſtature of Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14 
ſeet 2, which is very nearly the ſize of the giant Og, menti- 
oned by Moſes, whoſe iron bed was 9 cubits long, and its 
breadth 4. ; 
In the Copernican ſyſtem, the proportion between the ſemi- 
diameters of the planetary orbits, or between the diſtances of 
the ſeveral Planets from the ſun, is found by trigonometry ; fo 
that if the diſtance of any one of them, as for inſtance, if the 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun be given, the diſtances of all 
the reſt of the Planets from the ſun may be found: in any of 
the ſuperior Planets, the ratio its diſtance from the ſun bears 
to the diſtance of the earth from the ſun is known, by mea- 
ſuring the angle of the Planet's retrogradation : Thus, let 8 
(plate LII. fe. 10.) be the ſun, AB C the orbit of the earth, 
L F G the orbit of Mars, H L M be part of a great circle in the 
ſphere of the heaven wherein Mars appears to go retrograde; 
jet the place of Mars be at F; by the earth paſſing in her or- 
bit from B to C, Mars will appear to move retrograde from 
M to H: The angle then of the retrogradation of Mars, 
namely, M H, is known by obſervation ; to this the ver- 
tical angle BF C is equal; draw SF and 8 B, and you have 
the triangle 8 B F, wherein the angle S BF is a right one; 
but the angle S F B is equal to half the angle of retrogta- 
dation, and conſequently known; ſo that, in this triangle, 
two anvles are known, and, therefore, the remaining angle 
FSB "may be found ; and, all the angles being known, 
the ratio of any one fide to any other, as the ratio of S B, 
the diſtance of the earth from the ſun, to S F, the diſtance 
of Mars from the ſun, may be found, _ 
The angle of the retrogradation of Mars 1s here expreſſed 2s 
if Mars ſtood ſtill at F, whilſt the earth went from B to C; 
whereas Mars, in the mean time, moves forward in his orbit, 
9 E — ron 
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the comparative diſtances of the planets from the fun 


from F to EK, fo that his real retrogradation will be only M L 


leſs than MH: But ſince the quantity of Mars's motion in ly ina general and leſs accurate way ; becauſe neieh on. 
his orbit may be found, during the time of his retrogradation, | centticities of the planetary orbits, nor the — the ex. 
it may be known how much the angle of his retrogradation is their planes, are there taken into the account: M Aion of 
thereby diminiſhed, and conſequently what his retrogradation | methods may be ſeen in Gregory's Aſt ronomy, re exact 
would have been, if he had ſtood ſtill all the while at F. 19, 21, and 22 ; and Caſſini's Elements & Aſtron 3» Prop, 
In either of the inferior Planets, the ratio of the ſemi-diameter | 4. chap. 6. | omie, li, 
of its orbit to che ſemĩ- diameter of the orbit of the earth is eaſily The diſtances of the planets from the ſun are found to he 


found, by the angle of the Planet's greateſt elongation : Thus, | certain ratio to the periodical times of their revolutions « In 


let 8 (Hg. 9.) be the ſun, ABC the orbit of Mercury, EFG the | the ſun; the ſquares of their periodical times are rb, 
orbit of the earth, LM N an arch of a great circle in the ſphere of their diſtances : This analogy, diſcovered by 3 
1a 


of the fixed ſtars; and the place of Mercury, when ſeen at L, in 
his greateſt elongation from the-ſun ; draw 8 E and SA, and 
ou have a triangle, whereof the angle SAE is a right one; 5 
E A is the angle of Mercury's elongation, known by obſer- 
vation, and, therefore, the remaining angle AS E may be 
found : And, conſequently, the ratio of ES, the diſtance of 
the earth from the ſun, to A'S, the diſtance of Mercury from 
the ſun, may be known. | 
The two paragraphs, immediately preceding, ſhew how to find 


A ſymopfis of divers affetions of the PLanetTs, 


niſhes us with a method of finding the ratio 

tances of the Planets from the fun, to . 
can be done by any other method; becauſe the i than 
times of the Planets are known to great exactneſs. Period 
That the different dimenſions, revolutions, denſities , 
ties of matter, light, heat, &c. of the ſux primary 5 
be ſeen at one general view, we have drawn up the f BN UT 
ſynopſis, from Mr. Wzhiſton's calculations, which own 
moſt moderate of any. *. 
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TITLEs. SATURN, Jurires, | Mars. | EarTa. VExus. | Meets; 
. . . . * : | | e 
Their diameters in Engliſh miles —— 67870 81155 444 7964 2 „ 
— — — — — ; | ——— — —____ —— 1 
The circumference of their bodies— 213112 254908 13960 2 020 2482 . 
: bak * , JE nan nm...” 
Their ſuperficies in ſquare miles —— 144684 3000c 2068800000 6203200t 199250205 1962 38coc 19000 
' E OTE ein ti Bade: +4 
* . * * . * + N — 
Their ſolidity or magn. in cubic miles — 1636377050000cch 28104230co2000c 459660c0coc}26446678907c| 25844590000 7 7632" 39:9 
—— „ 2 — e mA ag plies I 8 , — 1 
Their mean diſt. from the ſun in miles 77 7OOOCCOC 42409900C| 12300 8 oog ooc 5 g9Q0Co zZꝛccosea 
. . . . N 4 2 — — . 
The diameter of their orbs in miles — I 5 5400000C 8430000Cc 24600@00c 15200080 I 18©Ccooc 6400-5 
* . * . 1 hs - — — 
The circumf. of their orbits in miles — 48818910 2062 280 2 — 5089 3920C 7063600] 201024) 
Their periodical times — — 107504. 6". 36%} 43324. 120. 20/5864. 23d. 27] 365%. 6. 9724 16. 4 87% 230. 
The times of their diurnal motions — — — o. 9. 56 I. oo. 40.] o. 23. 56 e 
i — — { — gmt 
=o 4 * » . 5 . . A / 7 7 F #/ PF T4 * - . . 
6 Their daily mean motions in the ecliptic 00%. 02." oO oo. og. 59% | 009. 31', 277%] 00% 5%. 08 | or. 30. of” | opp. off. ; 
f i ; — —— ——— — — — — — * 3 
| Wt The inclin. of their orb. to the ecliptic oz. 30. o Ol. 20. 0 Ol. 52. o oo. oo. co] oz. 24. o 0, x4. © 
Wn. | The excentricities of their orbits —— 54700 250f0 141co: 1490 TE ky 
is | — : b — — — —— — — — — — — — 1— 
Wl The proportion of weight on their ſurf. 529 _— o EE. 
The proportion of their bulks ——— 62135 1054590 170 e * : 
UN | The denſities of their maſſes — 62 94 4 # R qo} * _® gh ag: ag = 
| 1 deer — g — — — — —— 3 1 
| i | The quantity of matter in each 3 „ Fo #9 RE 
| j\ fk Their proportion of light and heat — * 31 4: cc]. 20 =-1 
i; — ——— — —ů— (y — — . — — — — — 
Hl | Their moons or ſatellites —— —— „ f.. 2 EET 
Propor. of diam. to that of the ſun 100 131 181 ( 1: 'F 
iff | — — — — — i. — — n — —— —— ⁶ʒ — — 
41 Prop. mean diſtances — — 95380 520116 152369 eee 72333 | 
FT WE a —— — Sp 8 — — - 
17 / 
wi Greateſt apparent dia eters —— . 19 zo „ „i 47 ft 1 of eb 415 £5 
Leaſt apparent diameters —— —: n . 1 3 „ £ , 20. fot &. 0, 4463-45 
* 5 > © 215 3 1 — * Fs Py . ys . 5 7 » # * 7 1 MH f = i 
Place of the aphelion $ 27% 49%. 54 a 9. G. 54m o'. 317. 54 [vp 8. 14. 10 IR 45. 10%. 5 f 13.50“ 
-_ = 3 5 ; 7 3 7 7 9 a / 05. E 5 T' 
Place of the node ==_i..31%..40..£4 S210. 1B 20100 ß . O08 
The oreateſt elongation of the inferior , 
D © E l ) , . at MH Sa - - * i ds | 
ahd parallax of the ſuperior planets— 0'. &. © SAT. Es 8 . 


parent diameter would always be the ſame; but we {nc i = 


not, | for if it be meaſured with a micrometer in winter-Ul% 
it will be found conſiderably larger than in the ſummer, 2 
it will be greateſt of all when the ſun is in the 8. of (wi oh 
ſhews that is the place of the aphelium) ic being then 32' 47 i 
whereas, when the ſun is in the 8 of g, his diameter ©» = 
1 = 
Hence it is evident that the ſun is really ncarer to u5 18 © 


We have hitherto conſidered the phænomena of the heavenly 
bodies without regard to the accurate form of their orbits, 
which 1s not circular, but elliptical ; yet that it is very little fo, 

_ even in the moſt excentric orbit, as that of Mercury, will ap- 
pear by comparing their excentricities with their mean diſtan- 
ces from the ſun. Thus, ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the 
earth from the ſun be divided into 1000 equal parts, then in 
thoſe parts we have, 


—— 


In Mercury, CS: DS:: 80: „ midſt of winter than in the midſt of ſummer ; but this ces! 
eee , OT Eo a paradox to many, who think the ſun muſt needs be horte 
Earth, C 7 12300332: I9 when it is neareſt to us, and that the ſun is apparently mos 7 
Mars, SS: DS:: 141 : 1524 :: 1: 10,8 diſtant from us in December than in June. As to the u! [ 
Jupiter, CS: DS:: 250: 5201 :: 1: 20,8 being hotter, it is true, it is ſo to all thoſe places which feccbg 
Saturn, CS: DS:: 547 : 9538 :: 1: 17,4 his rays directly or perpendicularly, but we find his heat £12 


ted on account of the obliquity of the rays, and his ſhort C * | 
tinuance above the horizon at that time. And, as to © 
| tance, it is only with reſpect to the zenith of the plare, 4 
the center of the earth; ſince it is plain, the ſun may apff 1 
the center of the earth, at the ſame time that it recedes . 
the zenith of any place. | =o 
Agrecable to the ſun's nearer diſtance in the winter, ** 1 | 
ſerve his apparent motion is then quicker than in fummet: | b 


It is found by experience, that the orbits of the Planets are 
quieſcent, or that the line of the apſides A P (plate LII. fie. 
11.) always keeps one and the ſame poſition with reſpect to 
the fixed ſtars: And the aphelium, or point A, poſſeſſes dif- 
ferent points in the ecliptic in the ſeveral orbits, as in the fore- 
going ſynopſis. 

That the earth's orbit is elliptical, is well known from com- 
mon experience ; for were the orbit circular, the ſun's «tf 


1 de 8 of v it is about 61 per day, but in the 8? of & hisg PLANETARY Squares, the ſquares of the ſeven numbers, from 


motion is but 57 per day. Accordingly, we find the ſummer} three to nine, diſpoſed magically. See MAI Square. 
half-year 8 days longer than the winter half-year, as appears] PLANI'METRY “, lanimetria, that part of geometry which 


OST — — — 
— — = — — 


by the following computation, = the new ſtyle. conſiders lines and plain figures, without any conſideration of 
Summer half-year inc des Winter half-year includes heights or depths, in oppoſition to ſtereometry, or the men- 
In March 104 days In 8 07 days. ſuration of ſolids. 
ober I : 
'v - 1 - "Wu. | * _ w_ = of the Latin planus, plain, and the Greck 
June 39 December 31 8 
July 31 2 31 It is performed with ſquare feet, ſquare inches, ſquare yards, 
Auguſt 31 ebruary 28 ſquare perches, &c. 
September 23 March 202 | PLA'NSPHERE, a projection of the ſphere, and its circles, 
— — on paper or the like. In this ſenſe, maps of the heavens and 
cammer-half 2186; 1784 | earth are called Flaniſpheres. 
Winter-half 1784 — It alſo denotes an aſtronomical inſtrument, uſed in obſervins 
— the motions of the heavenly bodies; conſiſting of a projection 
The difference 8 days. . MG | of the celeſtial ſphere upon a plane repreſenting the ſtars, con- 
For the ſun's attracting force being one part of the caufe of] ſtellations, &c. in their proper ſituations, &c. Such is the 
the Planet's motion, and this force a ways increaſing and de- aſtrolabe, which is a common name for all ſuch projections, 


creaſing in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances, it 15} In all Planiſpheres, the eye is ſuppoſed to be a point viewing 
evident the velocity of the Planet will always be greater che all the circles of the ſphere, and referring them to a plane 
nearer it is to the ſun, and vice verſa. Hue the motion off whereon the ſphere is, as it were, flattened. This plant is 
a Planet is every-where unequable, being conſtantly accelcra-] called the plane of the projection. | 
ted, as it paſſes from A by D to P, and in the other half from In Planiſpheres, the plane of the projection, which is always 
P to A it is retarded, a ſome of the circles of che ſohere, is placed beyond the objeck 
Yet is this unequal motion of a Planet regulated by a cer: * which is the ſphere; whereas a perſpective plane is placcd 
immutable law, from which it never varies, which is, Th.. between the eye and the object. 

a line, drawn from the center of the ſun to the center of th] Among the great variety of Planiſpheres, two or three have 
Planet, does ſo move with the Planet about the ſun, that it] beg preferred to the ref, as that of Ptolemy, where the 
deſcribes elliptic area's always proportional to the times. That] planc of projection is parallel to the equator ; that of Gemma 
is, if when the Planet moves ſloweſt, it deſcribes the arch A Friftus, where the ptane of progreſſion is the colure, or ſolſti- 
din a given time, and when it moves quickeſt, it deſcribes tial meridian, and the eye is in the pole of the meridian ; that 
the arch 6P in the ſame time, then will the trilineal area AST of John de Royas, a Spaniard, whoſe plane of projection is 
be equal to the other trilineal area h S P. a neridian, and the eye placed in the axis of that meridian 
To demonſtrate this, let the time in which the Planet moves | at an inline diſtance ; this is called the analemma. 

through the periphery of its orbit be divided into equal parts, The common deſects of theſe projeCtions in diſtorting the con- 


and ſuppoſe that in the firſt part it deſcribed any right line A B ſtellations, and making the degrees, in ſome places, too ſmall, i} 
(plate LII. fig. 12.) by the projectile force in any duection, M. dela Hire has provided againſt in a new Planiſphere, where 61 
and the centripetal force conjointly; then in the ſecond part of | the eye ſhall be ſo placed, as thut the diviſions of the circles | . 
time it would proceed in the ſame right line toc, if noching] projected ſhall be ſenſibly equal in every part of the inſtru- Wm 
prevented; ſo that Bc = A B, as is maniſeſt from theyfirit] ment; the plane of his projection is that of a meridian, 1 
law of motion. PLA*NO-CONCAVE Glafs, or lens, ſuch a glaſs, one of Wl |! 
Draw the right lines S B, Sc, and the triangles AB S and whoſe ſurfaces is concave, and the other plain. Its concavi- ſ 
BS will be equal, as having equal baſes AB, Be, and ty is ſphorical, unleſs the contrary be expreſſed, | | iti} 
the lame altitude of the vertex 8. But when the body Comes PLANO- CON VEX Glafs, Or lens, ſuch a laſs, one of whoſe | Ii | 
to B, let the centripectal lorce act with a new impulſe either] ſurfaces js convex, and the other plain. Its convexity: is ſup- WM ||. 
equal to the former or unequal, and let it cauſe the body to poſed to be ſpherical, unleſs the contrary be expreſſed, | i 
decline from the right line B c, and deſcribe the right line BY PLANT, plzzta, an organical body, conſiſting of a root and 1 
C; draw Ce parallel to BS, meeting B C in C; and at the] other parts, and producing uſually leaves, a ſtem, branches, |. TY 
end of the ſecond part of time the body will be at C, and in flowers, and feed. | | 
the ſame plane with the triangle AS B. JoinS C, and be- The parts of Plants are, 1. The root, a ſpongy body, whoſe | | Mi 
caule of the parallels S B, Cc, the triangle SB C will be] pores are diſpoſed to admit certain humid particles prepared in 1 
"IJ equal to- the triangle SB e, and 1 equal to the] the ground. 2. The wood, which conſiſts of capillary tubes, | Pf 
- triangle SA B. By the ſame way of reaſoning, if the centri-] running parallel from the root throughout the ſtalk, Theſe 11 
1 petal force act ſucceſſively in the points C, D, E, cauſing] tubes Dr. Bradley calls arterial veſſels, ſuppoſing, that through by 
4 he body in each equal part of time to deſeribe the right lines | theſe the ſap riſes from the root. 3. Petides theſe, there are 5 
0 CD, DE, E F, &c. the triangles 8SC D, SDE, SEF, &c. other larger veſſels diſpoſed on the outſide of the arterial veſ- 
— 1 will be equal, and ail in tae ſame plane. ſels between the wood and the inner bark, and leading down | 
q In equal times, therefore, equal area's are deſcribed ; and, by to the covering of the root. Theſe the ſame author calls the | 
—_ compoſition of ratio's, any ſums of area's SA DS, SAFS, ] venal veſſels, and ſuppoſes them to contain the liquid ſap, | 
09 are to cach other as the times in which they are deſcribed. found in Plants in the ſpring, &c. 4. The bark, which is of | 
72 Let now the number of triangles be increaſed, and their] a ſpongy texture, and by many little ſprings paſſing between | 
1 breadth be diminiihed in inſinitum; then will their perimeter | the arteries, communicates with the pith. 5. The pith, or | 
1 ADF be ultimately a curve: And, therefore, the centripe- | pecten, which conſiſts of little tranſparent globules, chained | 
a tal force, by which the body is drawn perpetually from the] together, ſomewhat like the bubbles that compoſe the ſtoth | 
. tangent to this curve, acts inceſſantly; and the area's deſcribed of liquor. 5 
b te allo in this caſe proportional. to the times of their deſcription. | Generaticn PLAN HS. Before we proceed to explain this ab- | 
9 Hence the velocity of the revolving body or Planet is every- ſtruſe ſubject, it will be neceſlary to deſcribe the generative | 
— where inverſely, as the perpendicular let fall from the center 8] parts of Plants, which Dr. Grew calls their attire. Theſe 
A to the tangent of the orbit in the place of the Planet. For the conſiſt of the male parts, called the {tamina, or cives, and 
| velocities in the points A, B, C, &c. are as the baſes of the | apices; and the female parts, called the piſtillum or ſtylus. 
1 triangles A B, BC, C D, &c. as being the ſpaces deſcribed in The ſtamina are thoſe fine threads which grow up within the 
* the ſame time; and the baſes of equal triangles are reciprocal- ſoliations, ſurrounding the piſtil, as may be ſcen in tulips and 
I ly a5 theit perpendicular altitudes ; and, therefore, ſince in lilies, | . 
| te cvanetcent triangles A dB, ASC, &c, the right lines Ac, On the tops of theſe ſtamina, or cives, are placed the apices, 
2 B 4, Ce, &c. become tangents to the curve in the points A, or little knobs, which may properly be called the teſticles of 
Fd B, C, &c. it is manifeſt, the velocity in thoſe points will be] flowers; becauſe they contain the tarina fœcundane, or ſced 
So inverſely, as a perpendicular from 8 let tall upon thoſe tangent { neccſſary for the impregnation of the piſtillum, which may be 
- 4 lines produced. called the womb of the Plant. 
* 1 ence alſo it follows, that the times in which equal arches | In ſome flowers theſe ſtamina are exccedingly ſhort, and in 
1 «re ceicribed in any planetary orbit are directly as thoſe per-] others there are none at all; but in thoſe the apices with the 
= pfENCiCulars, vecau'c they are inverſely as the velocitics, farina fœcundans, or impregnating duſt, are fixed immediately Bi 
un * NETARY, ſomething relating to the planets, to the capſula, or pod, which contains the ſeed. 1 
a "ANETARY Sy//em, the ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the planets, In other flowers, as the thiſtle and lettuce, ſeveral of theſe | 
wy 02th primary and ſecondary, moving in their reſpective orbits] ſtamina, uniting together, form a little kind of tube or pipe, 
o 7ound the fun, their common center. which incloſcs the apices, furniſhed with their impregnaung | 
"i eANETARY Days; among the ancients, the week was ſhared | duſt, | 
4 among the ſcven planets, each planet having its day: And] The piſtil is the female part of the plant. It Trows upright ] 
ol "ENCE, in moſt European languages, the days of the week arc from the very middle of the cavity formec by the Hower | 
* bal Ccnominated from the planets, as Sunday, Monday, | leaves, which is called the calyx ; and, when ripe, forms the 14 
* pod that contains the ſecd, or becomes the fruit. Sometimes 1 


1 WEASETARY Years, the reſpective periods of time in which the the piſtil is enlarged at both ends, in hape of a peſtle, wherce 1 
4 „ ets make their revolutions round the ſun or earth. it derives its name; ſometimes it is, as it were, only a fort 44 
1 **ANETARY Dial, thoſe wherecn the Planetary hours are in- f thread z in ſome plants it terminates in ſeveral branches, or | 
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hotns, which have their riſe from as many pods, containing 4 


h ſometimes it is round, ſometimes ſquare, triangular, 
or oval, | 
The piſtil, in ſome flowers, is covered at the top with very 
fine hairs, which render it ſoft like velvet. In others it is fur- 
niſhed with a fort of plume ; and others are covered with ve- 
ſicles, or ſmall bladders, full of a glutinous juice; but all 
piſtils, of whatever ſhape they are, have little openings at the 
top, which receive the farina ſœcundans; and have alſo little 
channels within, which convey the farina ſœcundans to the 
ſeed, in order to its impregnation... 

Some authors make no diflinAion between the piſtil and ſty- 
jus; but Malpighi, and after him Bradley, ſeem to call it a 
piſtil, when it contains the ſeed within it ; and hame that 
part the ſtylus, which, in ſome flowers, dries and falls off, 
after the impregnation of the ſeed. WY 
The uniformity and ſtructure, and increaſe between animals 
and vegetables, as has been often obſerved, is very aſtoniſhing z 
and the order and cxconomy in which they are catried on, are 
amazingly alike ; and, however oppoſite ſome ingenious men 
may be to any endeavours to account for the phænomena that 
relate to it by their analogy, opinions are free, and, in many, 
other things, as well as this, he that has no opinion of his 
own, ſeems not to bid very fait for makihg an improvement 
in natural knowledge. | 

Let us firſt take a view of the ſeeds of vegetables, which are 
ſubjects obvious and plain to every one's ſenſes, and from 
which we can ſee vegetables grow before our eyes in their pro- 
per ſeaſons, and, according to their kinds, and which no one 
can deny, without calling his own ſenſes in queſtion. And, 
ſecondly, let us go a little back, and endeavour to ſhew how 
theſe ſeeds come to be formed and made complete and fit for 
being treaſured up, in order to their further propagation at any 
proper time. ; ; 

very individual kind contains its own peculiar ſubſtances, al- 

ways differing ſpecifically from that of every other kind in 
taſte, and all other qualities and reſpects. All theſe characters 
are proper alſo to ſeeds of every kind ; they have their natural 
coverings more or leſs compact, according to their neceſſities ; 
their forms are complete and convenient ; the ſubſtances my 
contain are alſo peculiarly and ſpecifically different from thoſe 
of each other in all their qualities, and their offspring proceeds 
from them in the ſame manner as animals proceed from their 
parent eggs. 

Theſe are truths which we may preſume no body can deny; 
to which we muſt add another as evident, and that is, beſides 
the ſeveral ſubſtances ſaid before to be peculiar to every ſeed, 
there is alſo a peculiar organization treaſured up in each ; 
which is no other than the rudiment of the future tree or Plant 
as it ſprung from, and no other, according to its kind. If 
this be doubted, here are many evidences to prove it : The 
ſeed of acer maximum contains in its pod, which is lined with 
a fine ſilky down, a plantula of conſiderable bigneſs, conſiſt- 
ing of a pedicle and two long leaves, each about three-fourths 
of an inch long, between which the viſible bud of another 
part of the organization appears ready to be propagated. In 
every one of the nut kinds, and all the fabaceous and pulſe 
kinds in general, there is a viſible organization peculiar to 
each ſpecies, treaſured up in the ſame integuments together 
with the other ſubſtances proper for it, and, in a _ the 
molt minute ſeeds whatſoever are furniſhed with their little or- 
ganizations, however minute they may be. Surely, when 
ſuch organization appears before us in every ſeed, which is. 
little enough to be viewed clearly, it would amount to almoſt 
a madneſs to deny their exiſtence in the moſt minute, only 
becauſe we may not have the power to ſee them; eſpecially 
too, ſince, in _ part of the courſe of their growth, fructihca- 
tion, &c. as well as propagation, there appears to be no dif- 
ference between them and thoſe whoſe organizations are viſi- 
ble. There are multitudes of ſeeds which produce very large 
Plants, and yet, from their minuteneſs, appear only like duſt, 
as thoſe of the venelloes; and a vaſt number which almoſt eſ- 
cape our ſight, without the help of a good microſcope, as the 
ferns; and yet theſe have their beauteous peculiar forms and 
marks, and, without the leaſt doubt, their organizations, as 
well as their other ſubſtances, 

Now to what purpoſe are they always thus placed in thoſe 
ſeeds ? Certainly, if the other various ſubſtances, contained in 
them, could bythe help of the vis plaſtica, or any other conco- 
mitant or inherent power, beſo ranked, as to produce, from the 
combination of their particles, ſuch another tree or Plant, there 
was no need of little organizations to be included with them. 
But we ſce before us daily, that it is from theſe organizations 
the ſucceſſive tree or Plant is produced, let its form or appear- 
ances be what they will, 

Lot us then behold a young tree, and obſerve how it puſhes 
torthits leaves and flowers ; it is, while young, to be account- 
ed but impertect ; and is only completed, when it has extend- 
ed an entire ſet of boughs and branches; after which it may 
grow larger, though not more complete. One part is ex- 
plicated regularly after another, from the firſt ſhoot, till it 
comes to perfection; and when it has {crown thus far, it is 
then, and not before, capable of producing ſeeds, containing 
the rudiments and ſubſtance of other trees like itfelr, The fi- 


LA 


bres of its general organizations ate ordained to grow : 
nodes or Boren, ſome to form leaves, 0 Nando lite 


"ſome the petals, ſome the.piſtil and utticulus ; * ah, 
the little ova or feeds ; each growing from its owe? "Rain, 


even the moſt minute, as well as the greateſt, and in wa, 


ever.number contained in the uterus of the tree or Plant: 
for the male parts, other fibres are terminated 8 and 
and, again, from theſe others, terminate into n wal 
commonly called the farina fœcundans; bach little ys 
ing upon its own pedicle, no otherwiſe than to ſee the 2 
4 * or _ io, growing, and, in due time, Alli ar 
that their uſes for whic were firſt d k 
fulfilled. PO SPE Od 
Vegetables are fixed where they grow, and therefore i. 
neceſſary the fœcundating or male parts ſhould he ct * 
the ſame flower with the female parts, or ſituated ſo "og * 
female flower, as that the farina fœcundans might be Q 1 
niently and certainly conveyed to it, in order to the Treg 
tion and propagation of the ſpecies. 5 
The diſtribution of the flowers of trees and Plants ate of th 
kinds : 1. Male and female parts in the fame flower. 2 85 
parate male and female flowers alone in one tree or P! 4 
and female flowers alone in the ſame ſpecies. The true b 
ſon for this variety ſeems to be, firſt, that the power of G55 
might be made more manifeſt ; and, 3dly, as the faring cc 
the different vegetables may be more or leſs qualified * 
being wafted to diſtances from their native place, that 4 
leſs qualified ſhould be placed near their female parts; Fay 
more ſo, at greater diſtances ; the forms of the ſeveral den 
or globules of the farina may, perhaps, ſhew thoſe realons 
to be juſt. Every part of nature, if carefully obſerved. 4; 
appear to be founded upon ſuch reaſons as are obvious en 
to the ſhare of underſtanding we are guided by in this life, 
Let us now take a view of a tree or Plant grown up ſo per- 
fectly, as to begin putting forth its parts for fruQification ; let 
us obſerve the apices crowning the ſtamina laden with the 
globules of the farina, the pulpy contents of each globule be. 
ing the vehicle to an exalted fluid, which we ſhall here call 
the impregnating effluvium ; which globule is deſtined to con- 
vey it from its native place to one of the papillæ of the piii. 
Let us conſider the utriculus now, and not before, filled with 
green, ſoft, and imperfect ſeeds, juſt in a condition to receive 
the impregnation from the efluvium of the globule of the fa- 
rina; which, if they were at this time more hard and perfect, 
they would be utterly incapable of, and come to nothing; 
containing their fluids, which afterwards become a hard pa- 
renchyma to each, and the little organizations growing, as we 
have faid juſt now, and bearing but a ſmall proportion of the 
whole ſeed, and fo blended and inveloped in thoſe ſubſtances, 
as by no means to be yet inveſtigated. This, perhaps, might 
have given occaſion to that ingenious and indefatigable obſer- 
ver, Mr. Turbervil Needham, to conclude, that no germ 
was ever to be found in the uterus, till after the globule had 
impregnated it, and to ſome others; from whence this gen- 
tleman, to whom the world is much obliged for his diſcovery 
of the action of theſe little grains of the farina fa:cundans, and 
which has added great ſtrength to the ſyſtem we are endez- 
vouring to ſupport, thought that the pulpy ſubſtance of the 
globule which contains the ſœcundating effluvium, produced 
the germ, and that it was not the ovum or feed. This would, 
indeed, ſeem plauſible, with reſpect to the analogy betwren 
animals and vegetables, if we could in any wiſe image the 
ſpermatic animals were the origins of the former; but, 25 
they cannot be ſo, we muſt take the liberty of looking up- 
on what theſe little grains contain to be no other than a pu- 
py ſubſtance, containing the aura or efluvium, which confits 
of ſuch particles as are capable of fertilizing or feecuncatin; 
the little organizations now ſuſceptible of it, or, in other 
words, of adding to the organization its vegetable principle. 
If we have an eye to the condition of the ſeeds in the ute- 
rus, at the very time that the apices of the ſame flower ate 
laden with the farina, it will be a mcans of abſolutely ſhew- 
ing that the little organization is not, nor cannot be trani- 
mitted from the farina of theſe male parts, but 1s intrinſically 
in each ſeed in the uterus, growing regularly and gracuz!s, 
as well as every other part, from the ſame general organs 
tion; for, at this time, all the parts of the uterus and ſeeds ae 
green and ſpongy, capable of being only irrorated ot bedewec 
by a very ſimple effluvium, to which alone they are perv:0us 3 
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and not in the leaſt to a denſer fluid, nor, indeed, to any or- 


ganization, though never fo ſmall ; having no cavity that 
might in any wiſe receive any foreign body; becaute the ne. 
tive organizations, together with all the ſubſtances natural!) 
belonging to them, are now as a maſs filled with the green 
juice ready to be impregnated by the effluvia, from the matte! 


of globules of farina, every ſeed being, as it were in embryo, 


at this time; and it is always a conſiderable time atie! the far 
rina has done its office, and the apices have all fallen oft, or 
every ſeed comes to be diſcerned as a diſtinct body ſupports 
by its own pedicle, and growing hard and compact in its fe. 
ceptacle, 
Let us again only conſider, that the whole uterus, at the = 
of impregnation (in ſome Plants) 1s not within a We 
part as large as when the ſceds come to rerſection, an be 


vr 
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\eir growth afterwards is very great. We ma affirm, 
_ poppy-head, which is a large body = filled with 
number of ſeeds and dry, makes but a ſmall ſhew in the 
— of the flower, when it is ſurrounded by its ſtamina and 
deir apices, Which is the only time of their impregnation. Let 
g c whether ſuch numbers of ſeeds were adventitious from 
without all ranged in their beautiful order ? Are the ſeeds 
of beans, peaſe, and all other filiquoſe Plants, adventitious 
bodies to the uterus of the flower, or do not the pods grow 
ty their pedicles from the tree or Plant ; and do not the feeds 
in them grow from their pedicles, as well as the little organi- 
ations in thoſe very ſeeds which actually grow and receive 
nouriſhment from the pedicles alſo ? And, in a word, is not 
this a more certain and ſecure method of propagation, than to 
commit thoſe things to the chance of being formed, as ſeveral 
authors would have the world believe; or that the germ ſhould 
an adventitious body, arriving at the ovarium, when it is 
in no wiſe fit to receive ſuch a body, nor any other ſubſtance, 
but an eMuvium capable of penetrating the whole ſubſtance, 
and, conſequently, of meeting and impregnating the organi- 
nation now ready for it. 
But the manner of the impregnation of the original organiza- 
tion of either animal or vegetable, that is, how 11. are af- 
{ed by the ſeveral efluvia from the male ſeminal ſubſtances, 
muſt for ever remain myſterious and unknown. 


Grawth of PLanTs.—When a ſeed has laid all the winter in the 


ound, without any ſigns of germination, in the ſpring, as 
the ſeed is diſtended by the heat of the ſun, though never ſo 


little, there muſt be ſome vacant ſpaces left within it ; and, Is | 


fuids preis every way, the nutritious juices of the earth, with 
which the ſeed is ſurrounded, will enter the hole which is at 
one end thereof, and fill .up theſe vacancies. When they 


kave once penetrated the ſeed, being extremely active, they 


enter the pores of the lobes, for the ſame reaſon that they firſt 
entered the ſeeds. From hence they are communicated to the 
radicle and plume, which are thereby diſtended, or, as it were, 
unfolded. And thus is the circulation of the infant Plant car- 
ried on, till the radicle, by degrees, extending itſelf into the 
earth, fixes there, and becomes capable, at laſt, of furniſhing 
the whole Plant with a nutritious juice, whilſt the plume, 
ſhooting in a contrary direction, in a very little time, flouriſhes 
above ; ſurface of the carth. 

Some authors have puzzled both themſelves and their readers, 
in endeavouring to explain the reaſons why the plume aſcends, 
2nd the radicle deſcends, when a ſeed happens to be inverted 
in the earth, which muſt often be the caſe, or, in other words, 
when the plume, which ought to tend upwards, lies loweſt, 
or in any other direction but perpendicular, or pointing to the 
ſurface of the earth, It is certain, that ſeeds of all kinds, 
from the ſmalleſt to the largeſt, though thrown never ſo con- 
fuſed!y into the earth, and lying there in all manner of directi- 
ons, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, redreſs themſelves 
when they come to ſpring, and riſe with the plume perpendi- 
cular to the ſurface of the earth; and this is cne of thoſe ama- 
zing inſtances of the wiſdom of providence, which never leaves 
the welfare of its productions to chance, but conducts the moſt 
conſiderable parts of the creation with ſo much art and œco- 
nomy, that the more we are acquainted with it, the more we 
mult admire it. It ſeems exceeding eaſy to explain how this 
perpcndicularity is effected, if we only conſider, that whilft 
the radicle is fixing itſelf in the earth, the plume lies betwixt 
he to lobes, which lobes afterwards ſhoot out of the ground, 
ether with the plume, and become the ſeminal leaves in 
aas, except thoſe of the pulſe kind, which have ſome- 


ug analogous to them. We muſt alſo conſider, that fluids 


6 all kinds contain a great quantity of air. 

Tits part then of the operation of vegetation ſeems to be per- 
mech in the following manner: The lobes of the ſeeds are 
Ciltended with the nutritious ſaponaceous juice of the earth, 
uch juice contains a great quantity of air: This air, being 
tand by the heat of the ſun, is perpetually endeavouring to 
acend, and get above the ſurface of the earth, that it may 
peripiro through the pores of the lobes, and mix with the at- 
Mywcre, as we find in fact it does, when theſe lobes become 
tie ieminal leaves, and get above the ſurface of the ground; 
dat the pores of the lobes being ſtopped ,by the ſurrounding 
th, the confined air, acting perpetually on the inſide of 
te lobes, forces them to tend perpendicularly upwards, and, 
emequently, the plume. 

E ſhould be ſaid, that barley, when ſteeped in order to be 
Rage into malt, or that acorns, cheſnuts, or any other ſeeds, 
Wien laid in a moiſt place to ſprout, ſend the radicle down- 
wards and the plume upwards, notwithſtanding the pores of 
des cannot, in this ſituation, be ſtopped by the ſurround- 
earth: I anſwer, that even ſuppoſing the pores of the lobes 
"92 0 be in the leaſt obſtructed, the ſame end will yet be an- 
ered, and the lobes, together with the plume, will be ele- 
dec perpendicularly, by the rarified air paſſing through the 
bei and tending upwards. 

St may ſuppoſe, that the perſpiring air carries along 
2 portion of the nutritious juice, in the form of a va- 


eee 
imperceptible to the naked eye, as ſuch vapours always 
„„ they mutt neceſſarily cauſe the lobes, from whence 
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berſpire, to endeavour to aſcend alſo ; becauſe they muſt 
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; have this tendency to riſe, before they quitted the veſſels in 


_ they were contained; whilſt circulating through the 
If this be granted, with regard to the elevation of the plume, 
it will be unneceſſary to mention the reaſons why the radicle 
ſhoots downwards, becauſe the radicle muſt, of conſequence, 
= in an oppoſite direction to that of the plume. 

t us now purſue the progreſs of the nutritious juice, or ſap, 
and endeavou: to inveſtigate the method taken by nature to 
conduct this embryo to a fate of perfection. 

We have already obſerved, that the radicle and plume receive 
their firſt nouriſhment from the lobes. Now, when the ra- 
dicle has fixed itſelf in the earth, and ſhot out fibres ſufficient 
for the ſupport of the plant, it is probable, that the order of 
circulation 1s reverſed, and that the lobes, now becoming the 
ſeminal leaves, receive, in their turn, nouriſhment from the 
roots, either by the ſame veſſels which originally conveyed 
nouriſhment to the radicle, or by others, which laſt ſeems 
moſt probable. 

Theſe lobes, now become ſeminal leaves, and above the 
ground, are of great uſe to the Plant ; for if theſe are taken 
away, before the true leaves are expanded ſufficiently to per- 
form their office, the Plant immediately withers and dies. 

It is a known maxim in hydraulics, that when a number of 
branches proceed from one large pipe or canal, if one of theſe 
branches is opened, a great quantity of the fluid circulating in 
theſe * will low to every branch proceeding from the ſame 
pipe. Now theſe ſeminal leaves, being once above ground, 
are in a perpetual ſtate of perſpiration, when the heat of the 
atmoſphere is ſufficient to rariſy the juices of the Plants enough 
for this purpoſe ; or in an imbibing ſtate, when the heat is 
not ſufficient to make them perſpire, fo that Plants generally 
perſpire in the day-time, and imbibe the air and its contents, 
in the night, at the leaves, When, therefore, theſe ſeminal 
leaves are in a ſtate of perſpiration, a greater quantity of the 
nutritious juices is derived not only to theſe ſeminal leaves, 
but alſo to the leading ſtem, or head of the Plant, which is 
nouriſhed by veſlels proceeding from the ſame trunk with thoſe 


which nouriſh the ſeminal leaves, By means of this perſpira- 


tion, there is a perpetual ſupply of a nutritious fluid, drawn 
to the aſcending branch of the Plant, for its ſupport and in- 
creaſe, which ceaſes, if the perſpiration of theſe ſeminal leaves 
is by any means ſtopped, or if the leaves are taken away be- 
tore the true leaves are expanded, and grown large enough to 
perform their office, and by perſpiring in a due quantity, to 
draw a ſufficient nouriſhment to the ſtem, or head. 

As ſoon then as the true leaves are able to perform their duty, 
there being no farther occaſion for the ſeminal leaves, they 
immediately wither and rot off ; and this decay of the ſeminal 
leaves is probably cauſed by the air, which, entering the pores 
of the true leaves, is from thence communicated to the air- 
veſſels of the trunk, which being by that means extended to 
the very root, the ſmall veſſels, which before conveyed the 
nutritious juice to the ſeminal leaves, are compreſſed and ſtop- 
ped up; the conſequence of which is, that the ſeminal leaves 
muſt periſh. 

We have now conducted the Plant above the ſurface of the 
earth. It remains, that we examine into ſome circumſtances 
relating to its accretion or growth, and ſhew by what means 
it is brought to perfection. 

What has been ſaid of the ſeminal leaves drawing nouriſh- 
ment, holds good of all the true leaves of a Plant; for they all 
bring nouriſhment to themſelves and the adjacent parts, in 
the manner already obſerved : And as the rarified air and va- 
pour in the leaves is conſtantly tending upwards, this ſtill pre- 
ſerves the perpendicularity of the Plant, and keeps the ſtem in 
an upright direction, unleſs it be forced to deviate from its per- 
pendicularity, by fome intervening accident. 


As the body of the Plant is daily more and more diſtended by 


the heat of the fun in all its dimenſions, the fluids contained 
in it muſt be ſtill more diſtended ; I ſay more, becauſe, fluids 
baving a leſs degree of coheſion than ſolids, their component 
parts more eaſily recede from each other, and therefore poſſeſs 
a greater ſpace : The conſequence of this is, that the contain- 


ing veſſels of the Plant muſt be preſſed in all directions by the 


contained fluid, and grow larger; mean time the air contain- 
ed in the air- veſſels of the Plant is alſo rarified and diſtended, 
ſo as to be conſtantly of the ſame denſity with the exter- 
nal air. | 
Thus the Plant is conſtantly preſſed between the internal 
and external air; and as the veſſels of the Plant are more 
expanded by the rarifaction of the internal air, the external 
air is alſo rarified, and, conſequently, prefling leſs upon 
the ſurface of the Plant, gives it more 1 to increaſe 
its dimenſions, and yield to the internal preſſure both ef 
the ſap, and the contained air, 

The reflecting reader will readily obſerve, that ſomething more 
than what we have already mentioned, is neceſſary towards 
vegetation ; for otherwiſe the Plant would be only diſtended, 


while its veſſels grew continually thinner, juſt in the ſame _ 


manner as a glaſs veſſel in the hands of the maker decreaſes in 
thickneſs, as the ſurface is enlarged by the air,” which the 
operator forces into it. We are therefore to explain how 
Plants increaſe in ſolidity, as well as dimenſions, 
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are compoſed, 
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+ This part of the operation ſeems to be performed by cold in 


the following manner ! 
The heat of the ſun in the day- time having diſtended the ſap 


in the leaves, and made part of it perſpire through their pores, 


in order to draw nouriſhment to the adjacent parts, the cold- 
neſs of the night immediately Ve when Plants are 
not in a ſtate of perſpiration, this coldneſs contracts both the 
ſolids and fluids of the Plant; for it is the nature of cold to 
contract all bodies whatever, and reduce them into a leſſer 
ſpace, and, conſequently, the particles of matter of which they 
| | roach nearer to each other; now the par- 
ticles of matter are known to attract each other very ſtrong- 


y at ſmall diſtances, and infinitely more, when their ſurfaces | 
Code into exact contact with each other : Therefore that part 


of the fluid fap which is neareſt the ſolid ſides of the veſſels, 
is, by the action of cold, forced into contact with the ſolids, 
where it remains by the force of the increaſed attraction; and 
thus the ſalts and earth, diſſolved in the ſap, are applied to the 
veſſels, and reduced into a ſolid, 

When once thefe particles of matter have acquired ſuch a de- 
gree of coheſion, the heat of the ſun, next day approaching by 
gentle degrees, is not capable of diſſolving this union, but on 
the contrary increaſes it, and, by drying up the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, renders it more ſolid. 

Thus we ſee how neceſſary a viciſſitude of heat and cold is to 
the vegetable world ; for without it not a fingle Plant could 
grow upon the face of the earth, Was the atmoſphere to be 
always hot, vegetables would be in a conſtant ſtate of perſpi- 
ration, ſo long as the earth could afford a conſtant ſupply of 
Juices ; but then their dimenſions could never be enlarged. On 
the other hand, if it was always to be cold, Plants would be 
deprived of the cauſe of their extenſion, and conſequently not 
grow at all. In either of theſe caſes the brute creation muſt 
want nouriſhment, and conſequently mankind. 

Thus, as we are originally formed miraculouſly, ſo we are ſtil] 
ſupported by a perpetual chain of miracles ; infomuch that, if 
it pleaſed the ſupreme Being to diſſolve a ſingle link thereof, 
an immediate end would be put to the whole animal crea- 
tion, without having recourſe to a deluge, or a conflagration. 
Many have been the diſputes among naturaliſts, concerning 
the circulation of the ſap in vegetables; ſome will have it, that 
it riſes in veſſels analogous to the arteries in animals, and is 


again returned towards the root by other veſſels analogous to 


the veins ; others again are of opinion that there is no ſuch 
retrogradation of the 5 and both parties produce experi- 


ments to juſtify their different ſentiments. For my own part, 


I think that there are no peculiar veſſels in Plants, deſtined like 
the arteries and veins in animals, for the flux and reflux of the 
circulating juices ; but that the ſap riſes, and in ſome meaſure 
again retires, by the ſame veſſels, as both the folid and 
the fluid parts of the Plant are dilated by heat, and contracted 


4 | 
oſe romantic notions and opinions of ſome late authors, 


who fancy that the firſt Plant of every ſpecies, which grew 


upon the face of the earth, contained in it every individual 
Plant, with its ſeeds in miniature, which have fince been 


propagated from it, are too abſurd to need a confutation ; for 


it ſeems more conſiſtent with the general order obſerved by 
providence, that one Plant ſhould, by a particular mechaniſm, 
be rendered capable of forming another of the ſame ſpecies, out 
of ſuch materials as the juices of the earth afforded, than that, 
at the creation, one Plant ſhould be ſtuffed into another, and 
another into that, and ſo on, ad infinitum, like a neſt of boxes. 
We fhall now proceed to make ſome obſervations on the flow- 
ers of Plants : The firſt thing then that occurs worthy of ob- 
ſervation in flowers is, that they perform the ſame office to the 
generative organs, as the leaves do to the other parts of Plants, 
that is, draw nouriſhment to them for their ſupport, by per- 
ſpiration ; and that they do actually perſpire, and even in great 
quantities, is certain; becauſe they tranſmit to our organs cer- 
tain effluvia, which affect us with the ſenſation of ſmelling. 
"Theſe eiluvia are a portion of the ſpiritus rector, or prevailing 


ſpirit, which is not alike in any twoPlants of difterent forts ; | 


but the ſame in every one of the ſame ſpecics, allowing for the 
accidents of foil and climate, and is inimitable by art. This 
{piritus rector reſides in the eſſential oils of vegetables, and is, 
probably, formed by the fineſt and molt volatile parts of theſe 
eſſential oils being mixed with the particles of light or heat, 
which are abſorbed by them, and reſide therein in a folid form. 
An annual Plant, when it has once brought its ſeed to perfec- 
tion, has anſwered the end of providence ; and now the veſſels 
Which convey nouriſhment to the leaves being furred up, in- 
eruſtated within, and rendered impervious, the leaves can no 
longer perſpire, and therefore wither and drop off; mean time 
the veſſels of the root and ſtem undergo the ſame fate with 
thoſe of the leaves; fo that the whole Plant dies, putrefies, 
and helps to ſupply the earth with a freſh pabulum or food 
for a ſucceeding generation, | 

There is a large clas of Plants which are called perennial], 
of which fort are trees that live for ages; theſe, like an- 
nual Plants, ſhed their leaves at the approach of winter, 
and for the ſame reaſon ; but then the ſap-veſſels in the 


toot and trunk continue pervious or hollow, fo that, even 


in the winter, a kind of languid circulation is maintain- 


| 
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13. Polyſpermous PLAN Ts, or thoſe with many naked ſeeds, at 
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ed. Theſe, at the apptoach of the ſpring; 
increaſed, and the earth has recruited itſelf hen the bey { 
of pabulum or food for their ſupport, put out leg, flo 
perſpire and grow, till at laſt the ſap-veſlels in & nac, 
trunk are obliruted, and become imperyious by degree 
that, when the citculation is entitely ſtopped in Vers f 
the air diſſolves its texture, and it gradually — ur 
Botaniſts divide Plants into claſſes, genera, ſpecies, 4 
a controvetted point among them, what parts of the f lti; 
the moſt proper to determine its genus; ſome, as Gef. ** 
lumna, Tournefort, &c. chuſing the flowers and fruit. and. 
my in the 2 ſtems, &c. Linnæus has — 
world a new em, founded enti OY 
ofthe ſtamina, = yi a eg entirely oa the made 
ur ingenious Mr. Ray diſtributes Plants in 
claſſes, under the following denominations; n as Etery, a 


I. Imper fest PL Ax rs, which are ſuch as appear to 
2 are, corals, ſponges, —— Yowe: 
2. PLAN rs producing an imperſect flower, and whoſe ſeed * 
ſmall to be diſcerned by the naked eye; ſuch are fern * 
pody, &c, | | | 3 Poly. 
» Thoſe whoſe flowers want petala; — ſuch 
” nettles, docks. Sub Tac ene 
4. Thoſe with a compound flower, and which emit a milky ju 
when cut or broke; as lettuce, dandelion, ſuccory, &c CY 
5. Thoſe with a compound flower of a diſcous form, and whe 
ſeed is winged with down ; as colts-foot, flea-bane, &c 2 
6. Herbz capitatæ, or thoſe whoſe flower is compoſed of 1 7 
fiſtulous flowers gathered into à round head, and covered wwe, 
a ſcaly coat ; as the thiſtle, great burdock, blue-hottle &c a, 
7. Corymbiferous PL Ax rs with a diſcous flower, but no dcwr. 
as the daiſy, yatrow, corn-marygold, &c. 3 
8. PLANTS with a perſect flower, but only one ſeed to each 
flower; as valerian, agrimony, burnet, &c. 
9. Umbelliferous PLAN rs, with a flower of five petala, and tus 
ſeeds to each flower. This, being a large genus, is ſubdivide 
into ſeven ſpecies, viz. thoſe with a broad flat feed like x le. 
as wild garden parſnip; with a longiſh and larger ſeed, fivellins 
in the middle, as cow-weed and wild chervil: with a hor. 
ſeed, as angelica : with a tuberous root, as the earth-nu - 
with a ſmall ſtriated ſeed, as caraways, ſaxifrage, and burne:: 
with a tough hairy ſeed, as parſley and wild carrot : with in. 
tire leaves ſubdivided into jags, as ſanicle and thorough-wax, 
10. Stellate PLAN TS, whoſe — grow round the ſtalks, at cer. 
tain intervals, in form of ſtars ; as mug-weed, madder, &c. 
11. Ravugh-leaved PLAN Ts, which have their leaves placed alter. 
nately, or in no certain order along the ſtalks; as hound's. } 
tongue, mouſe-ear, &c, 
12. Suffrutices, or verticillate PLANTS, whoſe leaves grow ty 
_ on their ſtalks, one leaf right againſt another, the flower } 
ing monopetalous, and uſually in form of a helmet; a | 
thyme, mint, pennyroyal, vervain, &c. 


leaſt five, ſucceeding their flowers; as crow's-foot, marſh- | 
mallows, a ſtrawberries, &c. : 
14. Bacaferous PLANTS, or ſuch as bear berries; as briony, Þ 
honeyſuckle, Solomon's-ſeal, lily of the valley, nightſtade, 
2 &c. , 
15. Multiſiliguaus, or corniculate PLANTS, which after each flow- } 
er produce ſeveral long flender ſiliquæ, or caſes wherein ther 
ſeed is contained; as orpine, navel-wort, bear's-foot, colum | 
bines, &c. : 
16. Vaſculiferous Pl Ax rs, with a monopetalous flower, an! 
which, after each flower, have a veſle! beſide the calyx, c 
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eye-bright, &c. 


ſeeds in oblong ſiliquous caſes ; as ſtock-gilliflower, muſtar., | 


radiſh, &c. 


- 
+* 


nopetalous, falling off altogether in one; as ſpecdwel!, e. 
ellin, plantain, yellow and wild poppy, &c. 


wort, flax, primroſe, wood-ſorrel, &c. 

. 2 1 
ceous flower, conſiſting of four parts joined at the edges, © 
peaſe, beans, vetches, tares, lentils, liquorice, trefoi!, &c. 


cinth, faffron, &c. 

flower-de-luce, cuckoo-pint, baſtard hellebore, &c. 
23. Culmiferons PLANTS, with a grally leaf, and an tmperie 
flower, having a ſmooth hollow jointed ſtalk, with « long (nary: 
pointed leaf at each joint, and the ſeeds contained in a chat) 
huſk ; as wheat, barley, rye, oats, and moſt kinds of 274" 
imperfect or ſtaminedus flower; as ruſhes, cats-tail, Kc. 
25. PLAN Ts, whoſe place of growth is uncertain; chief) 

Plants, as the water-lily, milk-wort, mouſe-tail, &c. 
PLA'NTA, in anatomy, the ſole of a man's foot, cg 


taining the ſeed ; as henbane, bindweed, rampions, fox-gluve, 


17. Thoſe with an uniform tetrapetalous flower, bearing tes 


18. Vaſculiferous PLANTS, with a ſeeming tetrapetalous owa, 
but of an anomalous or uncertain kind, and in reality only . 


19. Vaſculiferous PLANTS, with a pentapetalous five-heade. | 
flower; as maiden-pinks, campions, chickweed, St. Johne 


20. Leguminous PLANTS, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a pap1.10-” 


21. PLANTS, with a true bulbous root; as garlic, daffodil, Ui 


22. Thoſe whoſe roots approach neatly to the bulbous form ; © : 


24. PLANTS, with a graſſy leaf, but not culmiferous, with 22 
ay wate- 
mprize: | 
between the tarſus and the toes; ſee FOOT. eL W- 


D 


Wat” 


prize? 


LAN | 


PLA 


- . NTAGENT, in hiſtory, a furname borne by many of 


our ancient k 
LAN TA RI ö 

orm muſde, fituated oblique] in the ham, below the ex- 
4 — condyle of the os femoris, between che poplitæus and 
gaſtrocnemius externus; and its tendon which is long, flat, 


and very ſmall, runs down on the fide of the gaſtrocnemius | P 


all the way to the heel. | 

re this muscle bb wanting, and fometimes it is fitu- 
ated lower down. It can have no ufe with relation to the 
ſple of the foot. Till its true uſe be evidently diſcovered by 
e lucky obſervation, there is in the mean time Tome 
d to think, that it hinders the capſular ligament of the 
"ee from being compreſſed in the flexion of that joint; both 
becauſe of its adheſion to that ligament, and becauſe of the ob- 
iquity of its courſe; eſpecially ſince the neighbouring portion 
905 fame ligament ſeems to receive the ſame aſſiſtance from 

i tendinous expanſion of the ſemi-· membranoſus. Winſlow. 


NTA TiO N, in the Weſt-Indies, a ſpot of ground which 


pos pitches on to cultivate for his own uſe. 

LAN ING, in agriculture and gardening, the fetting of a 
ree or plant, taken up from its former place, in a ne- hole 
proportional to its bulk, throwing freſh earth over its root, and 
filing up the hole to the level of the ground. | 

PLANTING of wall-fruit trees. After two years growth in the 
nurſery, ſtone · fruit, being firſt inoculated or grafted, are ready 
ſor removal, which is beſt done in October or November. 

A hole is dug two feet deep ; or, if the ſoil be not wy good, 
the pit is made ſhallower and earth raiſed above it. ith the 
{oil dug up, they frequently mix either a rich foil or manure, 
{ as the mixture be at leaſt as rich as the {dil out of which 
the plant came. 

The hole being half filled up, it is troddeh down ; all the ex- 
tremities of the root are cut off, and the tree fitted to the wall 
dy cutting off ſuch branches as grow ditectly either towards 
or fromwards the wall, and leaving only ſide branches, 
which are to be nailed to it, 

This done, the tree is ſet in the hole, as fat from the wall as 
« conſiſtent with the head's ſpreading theteon, that the root 
may have the more room b „ afid the hole then filled 
vp with the compoſt. 

Inf PLANTING, is a method of Planting, Wherein the ordi- 


—_ 


nary poſition of the Plant or ſhoot is inverted ; the branches | 


being ſet in the earth, and the roots reared into the air. 
Mr. Fairchild gives the following directions for the perfor- 
mance thereof : Chuſe a youn Ader, elm, willow, or any 
ether tree of one ſhoot that teadily takes root by laying; bend 
the ſhoot gently down till the extreme part be in the ground, 
and ſo let it remain till it has taken good root. 
dig about the firſt root, and gently take it up out of the ground 
al the ſtem be nearly upright ; in which ſtate ſtake it up. 
Then prune the roots, now erected in the air, from the wounds 
thereby received in being dug up; and anoint the pruned part 
with a compoſition of four parts of bees-wax, two of reſin, 
and two of turpentine, melted together and applied pretty 
warm. Then prune off all the ſhoots or buds upon the ſtem, 
and dreſs the wounds with the ſame compoſition, to prevent 
any collateral ſhootings ; and leave the reſt to nature. 

PLANTING, in architecture, denotes the laying the firſt courſes 
of ſtone on the foundation, according to the meaſures, with 
all poſſible exactneſs. | 

PLASM *, plaſma, ſometimes denotes a mould, wherein any 
metah, &c. that afterwards hardens, is caſt to receive its figure. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of Maeve, to faſhion. 


PLASTER, fee PLAISTER. 
PLA'STIC e, denotes a thing endued with a faculty of forming 
another after the likeneſs of a living being, 


* The word is Greek, and formed of n>eoow, to form, 


This Plaſtic virtue ſome of the ancient Epicureans and Peri- 
patetics too imagined to reſide in the earth, by means whereot, 
without any extraordinary intervention of a Creator, it firſt put 
forth plants, &c. Nay, ſome of them taught that animals, and 
ten man, were the effect of this Plaſtic power. 

PLASTICE, the plaſtic art, a branch of ſculpture, being the 
at of forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, plants, &c. 
in plaiſter, clay, ſtuc, &c. The artiſts herein are called plaſtæ. 
This art is now chiefly uſed in fret-work ceilings ; but the 
Ss likewiſe apply it to the mantlings of chimnies with 
arge hgures. 

TA, plate, in commerce, a Spaniſn word denoting ſilver 
ſpecies, as vellon or vellion denotes copper ſpecies ; by theſe 
two terms, they alſo diſtinguiſh between ſeveral of their mo- 
mes of account. 

IE, in commerce, denotes gold or filver wrought into 
houſhold furniture. 

ark, in heraldry, a round flat piece of ſilver without any im- 
prefion, but as it were formed ready to receive it. In other 

dations this is called bezant argent. 

LA T- BAND, in gardening, a border of flowers along a wall, 

er fide of a parterre, frequently edged with box, &c. 

{LAT-ZAND, in architecture, is any flat ſquare moulding, whoſe 
eight much exceeds its projecture. 


dock are the faces or faſcie of an architrave, and the Plat-band 


| 


5 Neale, of tibialis gracilii, in anatomy, a ſmall | PL 


PLA'T-FORM in war, 


PLE. 


of the modilions of a cornich. Vitruvius and others call 
. « Vitruvius and others call it 

AT-BAND of a door or window, denotes the lintel where it i 
made ſquare, or not much arched. It is uſually — * 
us bars, when they have a great beating; but it is much 

„ _ * Ey y arches of diſcharge built over them 

yr wed utings, the liſts or fillets between the flutings 
an elevition of earth, on which can- 
non are placed to fire on the enemy ; ſuch are the — on 
the middle of the curtines ; arid on the rampatt is always a 
at-form, made up of earth, or an arrangement of madriers, 


riſing inſenſibly for the cannon. to roll on, eith 
or on an ! in the er e ee 


PLAT-FoRm, in architecture, a row of beams, which. ſupport 


., 


1s done, | 


PLA” 


the timber work of a roof, and 1 the top of th 
where the entablature ought to be raiſed. aum 
- * 12 terrace or broad, ſmooth, open walk 
| op of a building; whence a fait proſpect 

taken of the adjacent +. [ty nne 


Moſt of the oriental buildi e th - 
e uildings are thus flat-roofed, as were all 


PLAT-FORM, or orlop, in a ſhip of war, is a deck which co- 


vers the hold, and where the cables and c 
8 CI ere the cables and cotdage are ſtowed, 


PLATOYNIC, ſomething relating to Plato. 
| PLATONIC Bodies, the lame with RecuLar bodies, which ſee. 
PLATONIC Love, denotes a pure affection ſubſiſting between the 


different ſexes, abſtracted ſrom all carnal appetite, and re- 
garding only the mind and its beauties ; or even a ſincere diſ- 
intereſted friendſhip between perſons of the ſame ſex, abſtract- 
ed from all ſelfiſh views, and terminating only in the perſon. 
Plato $ notions of love and friendſhip appear to be arrant chi- 
mzra s, contrary to the intentions of nature, and inconſiſtent 

With the great law of (elf-preſervation, into which love and 
friendſhip are both ahimately reſolvible. 

PLATOXIc Year, or great year, is a period of time determined 
by the revolution of the equinoxes ; or the ſpace wherein the 
ſtars and conſtellations return to their former places, in reſpect 
2882 equinoxes. This year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 
25816; according to Ricciolus, 25920; according to Caſſini, 
24800 years. This period once accompliſhed, the ancients 
thought the world was to begin anew, and the ſame ſeries of 
Ws to turn over again, 

ONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato and his 
followers with regard to philoſophy, &c. 
Plato was an Athenian, born about the year of the world 362 5s 
who, after ſpending his youth in the exerciſes of the body, in 
painting and poetry, became a diſciple of Socrates. Aſter his 
maſter's death he applied himſelf to Cratylus and Hermogenes, 
till, being maſter of the Greek philoſophy, he travelled into 
Italy, where he learnt that of the Pythagoreans. Thence 
he proceeded into Egypt, where he became fully acquainted 
with the myſteries of the Egyptian prieſts, 

At his return to Athens, he began to philoſophize in the aca- 
demy, a delicious villa in the bind of that city : 
And hence his diſciples were called Academics. 

After his death, two of the principal of his ſcholars, Ariſtotle 
and Zenocrates, taught, the one in the academy, and the other 
in the lyceum, forming two ſects under different names, tho 
in other reſpects the ſame, viz. Academics and Peripatetics. 

PLATOON *, in war, a ſmall body of men, in a battalion 
of foot, &c. that fire alternately, the whole lines being divided 
into a certain number for the moſt part advancing 1 
beyond the main body, in order either to ſupport the ſquadrons 
of horſe, or in ambuſcades and defiles. Platoons are alſo 
uſed in the hollow ſquare. 


The word is a corruption of the French pelaton, which literally 
ſignifies a clue, or colleQion of any thing. 


PLATTS, on board a ſhip, flat ropes made of rope-yarn uſed 
to ſave the cable from galling in the hauſe, &c. 

PLAYS. See COMEDY, TRAGEDY, and POETRY, 

PLEA, in law, ſee PLACITUM. 

PLEAs of the Crown, are all ſuits in the king's name, for offences 
committed againſt his crown, dignity, and peace ; ſuch as 
treaſons, felonies, miſpriſions of either, and mayhem. 

Court of Common-PL EAS. See COMMON-PLEAS. 

PLEADING, placitatio, ſomething ſpoken at the bar in de- 
fence of a client's cauſe. 

Since the conqueſt down to Edward III, all pleading was per- 
formed in French, when it was appointed that the Pleas ſhould 
be pleaded in Engliſh, but entered and recorded in Latin, 

It is but of late years that eloquence has been admitted to the 
bar among us. 

PLEADINGS, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, denote all the allegations of 
the parties to a ſuit, made after the count or declaration, till 
iſſue be joined. 

PLEASURE, the effect of ſome ſenſation or perception a- 


reeable to the mind, or of the gratification of ſome appetite, 
Pleaſurcs may be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the firſt, thoſe 
which precede the reaſon, called popularly the Pleaſures of 
ſenſe ; and thoſe which do not precede either the ſenſes or 
reaſon, called the Pleaſures of the mind; ſuch is the joy _ 
rom 
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PLE 


\ from a clear perception of ſome future good, or confuſed ſen- 


ines in the hand of 
nature, whereby we are directed to conſult our own 1 


.« fation of a preſent one. 
Pleaſure and pain are no other than 


tion, and avoid our ruin. | | 
PLEBE'TAN, plebeins, oy perſon of the rank of the common 
people. It is chiefly u 


commons. 


al 
PLEBISCIFUM, among the Romans, a law enacted by the 


common people at the requeſt of the tribune or other plebeian 
_ magiſtrate, without the intervention of the fenate ; but more 
particularly denotes. the law which the people made, when they 
retired, to the Aventine mount. 1 5 
PLEDGE, þlegius, in commca law, a ſurety, either real or per- 
ſonal, which the plaintiff is to find for his proſecuting” the 


. ſuit, | 
PLE/DGERY, pleggery, ſuretiſhip, or an anſwering for an- 
other perſon. 8 5 N ran . 
PLE/ DGE T, boi/ter, co , plumaceolus, in chit 4 
of flat 1 ok = TREE to imbibe the ſuperfluous hu- 
mours, and keep it clean, 5 n : 
PLE/GIIS acquietandis, in law, a writ that lies for a ſurety 
againſt him, fo? whom he is ſurety, in caſe he pay not the 
money at the day. TFT 
PLEVADES , /:reilie, in aſtronomy, an aſſemblage of ſeven 
ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. See CON- 
- STELLATION and TAURUS. | + 


®* The word is formed from the Greek , to a fail, as being 
terrible to mariners, by rcaſon of the rains and Norms that fre 
quently rife with them. LO 
PLE/NARY *, in law, ſomething, complete or full. 
* The word is Latin plenarius, and formed of plenus, full. 


' PLENILU/NIUM ®,\ in aſtronomy, that phaſis of the moon 


commonly called the full moon. 
* The word is compounded of z/enus full, and luna, moon. 


PLENIPOTE/NTIARY #, à perfon veſted with ful} power 
to do any thing. | 


The word is compounded of the Latin p/enaz, full, and poten- 


11a, power. T7 


ſent to treat of peace, &c. 


PLENITUDE, flenituds, the quality of a thing that is full or] 


fills another. In phyfics, it chiefly denotes a redundancy of 
blood and humours. | 


PLE/NUM, in phyſics, denotes, according to the Carteſians, | 
that ſtate of things, wherein every part of ſpace is ſuppoſed 


to be full of matter; in oppoſition to a vacuum. 
PLE/ONASM *, pleonaſmus, redundantia, a figure in rhetoric, 

whereby we uſe words ſeemingly ſuperfluous, in order to ex- 

preſs a thought with the greater energy : Such as, I ſaw it 

with my own eyes, &c. 

This grammarians uſually reckon a fault in diſcourſe, 


»The word is Greck, and formed of Maas, to ſuperabound. 
PLEROYTICS *, erotica, in medicine, a kind of remedies that 


are healing or that fill up the fleſh, otherwiſe called incarna- | 


tives and ſarcotics. 
* The word is Greek, and derived from wrpcw, to fill up, 
PLETHORA, in phyſic, a greater redundance of-laudable blood 


and humours, than is capable of undergoing thoſe changes 
which mult neccllarily happen for the purpoſes of lite, without 
inducing diſcaſes. | 

A Plethora is cured by veneſection, exerciſe, watchings, a 
ſharp and acrid diet, after due evacuations, and by a gradual 
omiſſion of theſe evacuations. 

PLETHOYRIC, p!cthoricus, a perfon abounding with blood, or 
labouring under a Plethora. | 

PLE/VIN, plevina, in law, the ſame with pledge. 

PLEU/RA, in anatomy, a membrane which adheres very cloſe- 
ly to the inner ſurface of the ribs, ſternum, muſculi interco- 
tales, ſubcoſtales, ſterno- coſtales, and to the convex ſide of the 
diaphragm. It is of a very firm texture, and plentifully ſtored 
with bload-veſlels and nerves. 

Fach fide of the thorax has its particular Pleura, entirely di- 
ſtinct from the other, ſituated laterally with reſpect to each o- 
ther in the great cavity of the breaſt, in ſuch a manner as to 
form a double ſeptum called mediaſtinum. 
The arterics and veins of the Pleura are principally ramificati- 
ons of the intercoſtals. The mammariz interna, and dia- 
phragmaticæ, likewife ſend branches hither, which communi- 
cate very frequently with thoſe that come from the intercoſtals. 
"The nerves are ramifications of the true intercoſtales, called 
otherwife coſtales and dorſales. Near the vertebræ, they com- 
municate with the great Y mpaſhotc nerves, improperly called 
intercoſtales, and but very little with the middle ſympathe- 
tic, or thoſe of the eighth pair. 
The Pleura ſerves in general for an inner integument to the 
cavity of the thorax. "The mediaſtinum cuts off all communi- 
cation betwixt the two cavities, and hinders one lung from 
preſſing on the other, when we lie on one fide. It 7 Dane 


in ſpeaking of the ancient Romans, 
who were divided into fenators, knights, and Plebeians, or 
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borms receptacle: for the heart, pericardium, d Gf *. 
* i h 


=_ is continued over —_ & 

The portions of the Pleura which adhere imme... 
ribs, may be looked upon as the perloteum Ay tO the 
ſides. his adheſion keeps the Pleura ftretched ang 1;oer 
it from kin or giving way. It alſo renders the m * 
extremely ſenſible of the leaſt ſeparation cauſed by a "Wdrate 
lymph, or accumulated blood ; the nervous Ages Site 

likewiſe in this caſe very much comptoſſed in mbpiration on 

1 bo * 8 al muſcles. inſſno. JU 

5 wreſts, leuritis, pbyſig y an inflamn..: 
the pleura, which is K cr ke pain ih the Tn en M of 
an acute fever, a cough, and gated; of breathing, | Tr 
the true or internal Pleurify in oppoſition to the ne 
external Pleuriſy, which is a pain in the ſide, without 
fever, and ae without any cough. Sad, ” 
edy in the true P oi is copious and 
bleeding. In adults, Sydenham obſerves, it is ſeldom cure 
leſs than the Joſs of forty ounces of blooGod. 

PLEUROPNE/UMONY, Pleuropneumonia, in phyſic, 2 f 
temper conſiſting of a complication of a pleurify and 4 

EO: nab, de is 

- „ In anatomy, a ki! net-work or complicati 
veſſels ; of which — are ſeveral in the . 
a congeries of veſſels within the brain is called plexus cho 
des, retirularis, or retiformis: A Plexus. of nerves is an 8 
188 og or more nerves, N b g a 8. ganglion, 6; 

PLICA Palanica, in medicine, a diſorder which is endemia ard 
we!l known in Poland and Lithuania ; though there 5 * 
ſtances of it in Hungary, Alſace, &c. It conſiſts in x pe- 
ternatural bulk of the hairs, which, being firmly conglutinye; 
in inextricable knots, afford a very, monſtrous. and unſeeml; 
ſpectacle. . i 0 / 

hat contributes not a little ta its production is the n:6 
manner of life to which theſe people are addicted; for the, 
rarely comb their hair, ſleep in moiſt low rooms, and dent 
large quantities of brandy : The waters alſo concur in tie 
generation of this diſorder. Beſides all this, there is an here- 
ditary fault conveyed from the parents, and which conſis i; 


: 


- 


1 
„ 
. 


| 


too great a bulk of the pores and bulbo 1 
ſkin of the n 4h ROS 


It is chiefly applied to ſuch miniſters of princes or ſlates as are] Perfect method of curing this diſorder is unknown; w. 


doubtedly, becauſe in thoſe of Poland, in which this 
diſeaſe is endemial, there ty Ak few phyſicians, who, from 
what is commonly known of the nature and cute of the 
Plica Polonica, have been able to lay down a rational and ju- 
dicious plan for treating it. | 

It is certain that purging and veneſection are ſo far from be- 
ing beneficial in this diſorder, that they often prove hurtful, 
by Og the peccant humours into violent commotions, 

and more effect Nr them through the whole body. 

It is therefore molt ſafe and expedient to follicit the peccant ? 
matter to the hairs, to which it naturally tends. Aud this 
intention, Sennertus ſays, is moſt effectually anſwered by luti- 
ons prepared of bear's-breech, is 

PLINTH “, orle or 612, in architecture, a flat ſquare member, 

in the form of a brick, 


* The word is derived from the Greek ., which literally 6g- 
nifies a brick or tile. 

It is uſed as the foundation of columns, being that flat ſquare 
table, under the moulding of the bafe and pedeſtal at the vot- 
tom of the whole order. It ſeems to have been originally in- 
tended to keep the. bottom of the original wooden pillars nom 
rotting, 130 4 
Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan abacus Plinth. 


Plix TH &f a ſtatue, &c. is a baſe, either flat, round, or ſquare, 


tha ſerves to ſupport it, 


PLINTH of a wall, denotes two or three rows of bricks advancing 


out from a wall; or, in general, any flat high moulding, 
that ſerves in a front wall to mark the floors, to ſuſtain tue 
eaves of a. wall, or the larmier of a chimneyyp. 

PLOYCE, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a word is repeated 
way of emphaſis, fo as not only to expreſs the ſuyect, but dhe 
quality thereof. His wife's a wife indeed 

PLOT, in dramatic poetry, the fable of a tragedy or come! 
It more particularly denotes the knot-or intrigue, which makes 
the embarras of any piece. The unravelling puts an end to 
the P lot. 

Pl or, in ſurveying, the plan or draught of any field, farm, © 
manor ſurveyed with an inſtrument, and laid down iu the Piu 
per figure and dimenſions. | 

PLOTTING, among ſurveyors, is the art of laying down o 
paper, &c. the ſeveral angles and lines of a tract of groun® 
ſurveyed by a theodolite, &c. and a chain. 5 
In ſurveying with the plain- table, the Plotting is ſared; cke 
ſeveral angles and diſtances being laid down on the ipot, © 
faſt as they are taken. N 

But, in working with the theodolite, ſemi- circle, or circumie 
rentor, the angles are taken in degrees z and the diſtances !* 
chains and links ; fo that there remains an after operation d 
reduce theſe members into lines, and fo to form a vane 
plan, or map; this operation is called Plotting. 


* 
164 F 
” 


P LO 


Daun then is pert 

irator and Plotting ſcale.—By the firſt, the ſeveral angles 

Flerved in the field with a theodolite, or the like, and entered 

down in degr*=s in the field-book, are protracted on paper in 

their juſt quanuty. | ; ; 
the latter the ſeveral diſtances meaſured with the chain, 


rmed by means of two inſtruments, the | 


”Y entered down in like manner in the field-book, are laid 


Jon in their juſt proportion. 


Under the articles PROTRACTOR and PLOTTING ſcale, are 
fund ſeverally the uſe of their reſpective inſtruments in the 
laying down of angles and diſtances : we ſhall here give their 
 eonjointly, in the Plotting of a field, furveyed either with 
the circumferentor or theodolite. 
Method of Plotting from the circumſerentor.—8 an in- 
doſurey e. gr. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. K (plate LII. fig. 
43.) to have been ſurveyed ; and the ſeveral angles, as taken 
by a cixcumferentor, in going round the field, and the diſtan- 
ces as meaſured by a chain, to be found entered in the field- 
book, as in the following table: 


Deg. Min. Cha. Link. Deg. Min. Cha. Link. 
191 00 10 51 F 24 O 
8 6 63 | G 3 P 


297 0 98 30 7 54 
7 216 30 82H 71 oo 7 78 
Dp 925 00 97 „ 
L 12 24 9 - 91 


Ont paper of the proper dimenſions, as LM NO, (fe. 13.) 
draw a number of parallel and equidiſtant lines. — I heir uſe 
is to direct the poſition of the protractor; the diameter where- 
of muſt always be laid either upon one of them or parallel 
thereto 3 the ſemi- circular limb downwards for angles greater 
than 180", and upwards, for thoſe leſs than 1807. 

The paper being thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome me- 
rilian as A, whereon lay the center of the protractor, and the 
diameter along the line. Conſult the field-book for the firſt 
anole, i. e. for the degrees cut by the needle at A, which the 
table gives you 1915. | 

New lace 191? is more than a ſemi-circle, or 180, the ſe- 
mi-circle of the protractor is to be laid downwards; where 
keeping it to be the point with the protracting pin, make a 
mark againſt 191; through which mark from A draw an in- 
definite line A b. The firſt angle thus protracted, again conſult 
the book, for the length of the firſt line A B ; thus you find 
10 chains 75 links. — From a convenient ſcale, therefore, on 
the Plotting ſcale take the extent of 10 chains 75 links be- 
tween the compaſſes; and, ſetting one point in A, mark where 
the other falls in the line Ab, which ſuppoſe in B: draw there- 
fore the full line A B, for the firſt fide of the incloſure. 


Proceed then to the ſecond angle, and laying the center to the 


protractor on the point B, with the diameter as before directed, 
make a mark as c, againſt 297, the degrees cut at B; and 
draw the indefinite line B c. On this line from the Plotting 
ſcale, as before, ſet off the length of your ſecond line, viz. fix 
chains 83 links; which extending from B to the point C, draw 
the line B C for the ſecond fide. * now to the third an- 
ge or ſtation, lay then the center of the protractor, as before, 
on the point C; make a mark as d againſt the number of de- 
grees cut at C, viz. 216; draw the indefinite line Cd, and there- 
on {ct off the third diſtance, viz. 7 chains 82 links; which ter- 
— e. gr. at D, draw the full line C D for the third 
ide. 

Proceed now to the fourth angle D; and, laying the center of 
the protractor, over the point D, againſt 3255, the degree cut 
by the needle, make a mark e; draw the dry line De, and there- 
on ſet off the diſtance 6 chains 96 links, which terminating in 
k draw 1 E for the fourth line, and proceed to the fifth an- 

e, viz. E. 

Flew the degrees cut by the needle being 12” 247 (which is 
lefs than a ſemi-circle) the center of the protractor muſt be laid 
on the point E, and the diameter on the meridian, with the 
ſemi· diameter limb turned upwards. In this ſituation make a 
mark, as before, againſt the number of degrees, viz. 12 24 
cut by the needle at E; draw the dry line E, on which ſet off 
tie fifth diſtance, viz. 9 chains 71 links; which extendin 

from E to F, draw the full line E F, for the fifth fide of 
the incloſure. After the ſame manner proceed orderly to the 


angles F, G, H, and K; then placing the protractor, making 


marks againſt the reſpective degrees, drawing indefinite day 
lines, and, ſetting off the reſpective diſtances as above, you will 
have the plot of the whole incloſure A B C, &c. 
ouch is the general method of Plotting from this inſtrument ; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that in this proceſs the ſtationary lines, 
i e. the lines wherein the circumferentor is placed to take the 
angles, and wherein the chain is run to meaſure the diſtances, 
Ne properly the lines here plotted. When therefore in ſur- 
"eying the ſtationary lines are at any diſtance from the fence 
or boundaries of the field, &c. off-ſets are taken, i. e. the di- 
ſtance of the fence from the ſtationary line is meaſured at each 
aon; and even at intermediate places, if there prove any 
coniderable bends in the fence. 

lotting therefore the ſtationary lines being laid down as 
above, the off-ſets muſt be laid down from them, i. e. perpen - 
iculars of the proper lengths muſt be let fall at the roper 
es from the ache be The extremes of which per- 


| 
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Nr being connected by lines, give the plot deſired, 
f inſtead of going round the field the angle and diſtances have 
been all taken from one ſtation, the proceſs of Plotting is ob- 
vious, from the example above: All here required being to 
protract, after the manner already deſcribed, the ſeveral angles 
and diſtances taken from the ſame ſtationary point in the field, 
from the ſame point, or center of the paper. The extremities 
of the lines thus determined, being then connected by lines, 
will give the plot required. 

The following is a new Plotting; inſtrument invented by Mr. 
Henry Beighton.— It is a plain ſmooth board about eighteen 
inches ſquare and three fourths of an inch thick, as ABCD 
(plate LII. fig. 14.) made of mahogany, walnut, pear-tree, 
or Norway oak, well clamped at the ends, or a braſs frame 
round it to prevent its warping, and, as much as poſſible, 
* ſwelling. 

Within fix tenths of an inch of its oppoſite ſides (and parallel to 
them and one another) are two grooves E F, G H, cut on the 
face half an inch deep, to let in two braſs holders in the ſhape 
of N O G. 15.) which are each of one piece of caſt braſs, 
like two braſs rulers joined together at right angles. The per- 
pendicular part is one tenth and three-hundred parts of an inch 
thick, as at d, half an inch deep, and a lite ſhorter at each 
end than the upper part which is ſeventeen inches long, three 
tenths broad, and about eight parts of a hundredth of an inch 
thick; about two inches and a half from each end of the holder, 
are thick parts or boſſes in the upright piece as at P and Q 
through which are holes drilled to receive the ſcrews PS, QR, 
which ſcrews go each through a braſs plate at T and V, fixed 
by rivetts on the under ſide of the table, and little round nuts 
(as at a and ) put on them, to confine them in theirſhoulders in 
turning in the plates, that they never riſe nor all ; theſe holes 
muſt go eaſy in the grooves, to ſink even with the upper ſur- 
face of the table. Then when the ſcrews enter the holes of 
the holders by turning R and S at the ſame time forward, the 
holders will fall and pinch down any papers, &c. that are 
under them; and turning backward will riſe and releaſe them. 
In the middle of one end of the table is a groove to receive the 
braſs W, which has the ſame ſort of ſcrew and fixing as the 
other to riſe or fall it. But the groove is quadramal, that 
the holder W may on occaſion be turned ſo as to lie all 
on the outſide the line E K, and to croſs it in caſe of high 
winds, for ſecuring the paper down, on three ſides; and a fourth 
might be added, there is ſeldom any occaſion for it. 

To the center of the table underneath is fixed a braſs ſocket, 
ſo truly made that the table may, when ſct, turn round truly 
horizontally : and a machine caſed with gla's in which a 
plummet hangs. to ſet the table level; or the parallel plates, or 
glaſs tubes of ſpirit of wine, may be uſed to make it horizon- 
tal, as any one ſees occaſion to fancy them. 

To any one of the fourth edges underneath is ſcrewed a 
box and needle, ſet to the variation. 

There belongs to this inſtrument a ſtrong, three-legged ſtaff, 
_ an index with plain or teleſcopical ſights, near two feet 
ong. 

The papers or charts for this table are to be either a thin fine 
paſteboard, fine paper paſted on cartridge paper, or two papers 
paſted together, cut as exactly ſquare as poſhble, cach fide 
being nearly ſixteen inches and a half long, juſt as they may 
flide in eaſy between the upright part, and between the flat 
part of the holders. 

Any of theſe charts may be put in the table four different ways, 
be fixed, taken out, or changed at pleaſure ; any two of them 
may be joined together truly on the table, if you make each 
of them meet exa at the * L M, whilſt near one half of 
each will hang over the ſides of the table ; or, by creſting or 
doubling each, the whole of them will be within the table, 
And if occaſion ſhould happen, as ſeldom it does, by creſting 
each paper both ways through the middle, four of them may 
be put on at one time, meeting in the center of the table, 
Each chart is always croſſed by right angles through the middle, 
for the purpoſe above, and to make any of them anſwer to the 
guide lines on the table I K, LM drawn quite through the 
center, and the whole table.—So the grand objection of ſhif- 
ting papers is obviated. | 


ProtTiING Scale, a mathematical inſtrument, * N of wood, 


ſometimes of braſs, or other matter; and either a fout or half 


a foot long. | | 

On one File of the inſtrument (ſee plate LI. fig. 16.) are 
ſeven ſeveral ſcales, or lines, divided into equal parts.— The 
firſt diviſion of the firlt ſcale is ſubdivided into ten equal parts, 
to which is prefixed the number 10, ſigniſying that 10 of thoſe 
ſubdiviſions make an inch; or that the diviſions of that ſcale 
are decimals of inches. 

The firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is Iikewiſe ſubdivided into 
10, to which is prefixed the number 16, denoting that 16 of 
thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch. The firſt diviſion of the third 
ſcale is ſubdivided in like manner into 10. to which is prefixed 
the number 20. To that of the ſourth ſcale is prefixed the 
number 24 z to that of the fifth 32; that of the fixth 40; that 
of the ſeventh 48; denoting the number of ſubdiviſions equal 
to an inch, in each, reſpectively. 

The two laſt ſcales are broken off before the end, to give room 
for two lines of chords marked by the letters c c. See CHORD, 
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of whoſe diviſions, which is an inch long, if the ſcale be a foot, 
and half an inch, if half a foot, is ſubdivided, diagonally, into 
100 equal parts. At the other end of the ſcale is another dia- 
— ſubdiviſion, of half the length of the former, into the 
ame number of parts, viz. 100. 

Next the ſcales, is a line divided into hundredth parts of a foot, 
numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. and a line of inches ſubdivided in- 
to tenth parts, marked, 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Uſe of the PLOTTING Scale. — 1. Any diſtance being meaſured 
with the chain, to lay it down on paper. Suppoſe the diſtance 
to be 6 chains 50 links. Draw an indefinite line: ſet one foot 
of the compaſles at figure 6 on the ſcale, e. gr. the ſcale of 20 
in an inch, and extend the other to 5 of the ſubdiviſions, 
for the 50 links : This diſtance, being transferred to, the line, 
will exhibit the 6 chains, 50 links, required. 

Tf it be deſired to have 6 chains 50 links, take up more or leſs 

- ſpace, take them off from a greater or lefler ſcale, i. e. from a 

cale that has more or fewer diviſions in an inch. 

To find the chains and links contained ina right line, e. gr. that 
is juſt drawn, according to any ſcale, e. gr. that of 20 in an inch. 
Take the length of the line in the compaſles, and applying it to 
the given ſcale, you will find it extend from the number 6 of 
the great diviſions, to 5 of the ſmall ones: hence the given 
line contains 6 chains 50 links. 

PLOUGH, in agriculture, a well known machine for the break- 
ing up of ground, that conſiſts of a train, and two large irons, 
namely, the coulter and ſhare ; the one pointed, the other. 


+ The ſtructure and contrivance of the Plough is various in va- 
rious kinds of ground; the chief of which are as follows: 
Double-wheeled PLOUGH, uſed throughout Hertfordſhire, &c. Tt 
is one of the beſt, ſtrongeſt, and eaſieſt draughts of any, and 
ſuits all kinds of land, except miry clays in winter, 
Lincolnſhire PUOUGH, is very good for fenny lands, ſubject to 
weeds and ſedges, but free from ſtones. 


Suſſex ſmgle wheel PLovGn, is very wide in the breech, ſo that | 


the draught of it muſt be very hard. | 
Carton or trenching PLOUGH, a Plough invented to cut drains 
about-Caxton in Cambridgeſhire, in ſtiff miry clay-grounds. 
It has two coulters, one before the other, which, bending in- 
Wards, cut each fide of the trench, which is a foot wide at 
bottom, -a foot and a half at top, and a foot deep ; this 
Plough is drawn by 20 horſes. 
Dray Pl ouvon, is the moſt common: It is made without wheel 
or foot, of an eaſy draught, beſt in winter for miry clays, 
where the land is 2 | 
Spaniſh PLOUGH, is a kind of ſemicircle, pitched on one end, 
with the convex fide turned to the ploughman, and the con- 
cave ſide, a little inclined, to the horſe : Its tail is in a right 
line with the ſhare. 
With this Plough and one horſe, the Spaniards plow two or 
three acres in a day. | 
Colabeſter PLouGH, is a fine light-wheel Plough, which with two 
horſes will cut up two acres of their land in a day. It has 
an iron earth board made rounding, which turns the turf better 
than any other Plough. 
One-wheel PLOUGH, may be uſed in N. ground. 8 
Double PLOUGH ; in this there is one Plough fixed to the fide 
of another, ſo that by means of four horſes and two men a 
double furrow is plawed. Add to theſe another kind whereby 
two furrows are plowed at once, one under another, whereby 
the earth is ſtirred up twelve or fourteen inches depth. 
PLouGH, among bookbinders, is a tool with which the leaves of 
books are cut ſmooth. 
PLO'UGHING, one of the principal operations in agriculture, 
performed by the plough. 
This is principally either of Jays or of fallows. 
PLoUGHING of lays, is the firſt cutting up of graſs-ground for 
corn; which is uſually done in January, when the earth is 
wet, and the turf tough, ſo as to hold turning without break- 


F ing. + 
PLoUGHING of fallnws, or fallnwing, is a preparing of land by 
Ploughing, long before it be plowed for ſeed. is is a con- 


ſiderable benefit to lands, few of which will bear above two 
crops ſucceſſively without ſuch reſpite. | 
There are commonly three fallowings ; the firſt is, as ſoon as | 


the huſbandman has done ſowing; and this is to be very 


ſhallow, well turned, and clapped cloſe together: The ſecond is 
mm June, when they go the full depth; the third, about the be- 
pinning of Auguſt, ſeit 1 
ut ſoon ſtrick- ſiae, or plow. it up again into ridges, 
In Staffordſhire, beſides the three ſummer fallowin 


times Virgil recommends: 

Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 
Agricolæ, bis qui folem, bis frigora ſenſit. 
This is 
Virgil: 8 83 
Alternis idem.tonſas ceſſare novalies 


Gcor. J. 1. 


Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. Id. e e ; 


PLU/MAGE, denotes the feathers of birds; in falconry, it more 

particularly denotes the feathers under a hawk's wing, as alſo 

a parcel of feathers which falconers 
them caſt. 


riſe full of clods, they harrow ĩt down; 


| g "they! 
give their land a winter fallowing. This Ploughing of Tand four 


an ancient piece of huſbandry, witneſs thoſe verſes of | 
5 1 


* . d | 
give their hawks to make 
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On the back-ſide of the inſtrument is a diagonal ſcale, the firſt |PLUMB-lne, ambing attificers, denotes a perpendiculat line R 


called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by mtans of a plumm 


PLU MB AGE, plumbago, molybdena, in metallur 


recrement, ſeparated in the purification of go or ie Ain 
lead, and ſticking to the ſides of the furnace. It has the — 


virtue with litharge. 
It alſo ſeems to have been uſed among the ancients for bl 
lead, * 


PLU'MBERY “, the art of caſting, preparing, and vollig o 


lead, and of uſing it in buildings, 
The word is formed of the Latin umd um, lead. 


The lead uſed in Plumbery, is furniſhed from the lead. 

in large ingots called pigs of lead, ordinarily weighi 
hundred pounds a piece. 7 Eng abou g 
As lead, melts very eaſily, it is no hard matter to caſt foi 
hereof by running it into moulds. But the chief mi > 
Plumbery is the ſheets and pipes of lead, 1 


Method 0 caſting large ſheets of lead. The lead is melted in 


large furnace, uſually built with free- ſtone and 
on the outſide with a maſſive of ſherds and plaiſter. At the 
bottom 1s a place ſunk lower than the reſt, wherein is an its 
pot to receive what may remain of the metal after the ſheer n 
run. The furnace is ſo raiſed above the area of the floor ks 
that the iron pot juſt reſts thereon. AY 
They heat the ſurnace with wood laid in it; that done, + 
throw in the lead pell-mell with the burning coals to melt 
Near the furnace is the table or mould whereon the lead is 
de caſt: It conſiſts of large pieces of wood, well jointed and 
bound with bars of iron at the ends. Around it, runs a frame 
conſiſting of a ledge or borderof wood two or three inches thick 
and one or two high from the table, called the ſharps, The 
ordinary width of the tables is from three to four feet, and thei; 
length from eighteen totwenty feet. 
The table is covered with fine ſand, prepared by moiſtenins it 
with a water-pot, then working it with a ſtick; and at laft, to 
render it ſmooth and even, beating it flat with a mallet, and 
plaining it with a ſlip of braſs or wood. 
Over the table is a rake or ſtrike of wood, which bears and 
plays on the edges of the frame by means of a notch cut in ei- 
ther end thereof; and ſo placed, as that between it and the 
ſand is a ſpace proportionable to the intended thickneſs of the 
ſheet ; the uſe of this ſtrike is to drive the matter, while yet 
liquid, to the extremity of the mould. 
At top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, bearing 
before on the edge of the table itſelf, and behind on a treſtle 
ſomewhat lower than the table. Its uſe is in conveying the 
metal into the mould; and the deſign of” its oblique diſpoſ 
tion is that it may by that means retain the metal, and keep it 
from running off at the foreſide, where it has no ledge. Some 
peels hold fitteen or ſixteen hundred weight of lead, and even 
more. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large iron ladle they take 
out the melted lead, coals and all, out of the furnace, and 
with it fill the iron peel. When full, they take out the coals, 
and clear the lead with another iron ſpoon pierced like a ſcum- 
mer. 
This done, they hoiſt up the lower part of the peel by its 
handle; upon which the liquid matter running off, and ſpread- 
ing on the mould, the plumber conducts it to the extremity ot I 
the tahle by means of the ſtrike, which the workman paſſes a- 
long the ledges, and thus renders the ſheet of an equal thick- 
nels, .. ä 
The ſheets thus caſt, there remains nothing but to edge them, 
that is, to render the edges on both ſides ſmooth and fragt. 
Method of caſting thin ſheets of lead; the table or mould here uſed 
is of a length and breadth at diſcretion, only ledged on one fice. 
Inſtead of fand they cover it with a piece of woollen ſtuff, nal 
ed down at the two ends to keep it tight; and over this lay a 
very fine linen cloth, The feet of the table are uneven, 1 
as to be moderately inclined. | 
Great regard is had to the lead that it have the juſt degree of 
heat, ſo as to run well, yet not burn the linen: This they judge 
of by a piece of paper, which, if it take fire in the liquid lead, 
is too hot; and, if it be not ſhrunk and ſcorched a little, i 
is not hot enough. The lead being then in its juſt degree, they 
have a ftrike different from that above deſcribed, that ſerves 
both for peel and ſtrike to contain and conduct the liquid lead; | 
being a wooden caſe without any bottom only cloſed on thre? 
ſides: It is pretty high behind, but the two ſides, like two acute 
angles till diminiſh to the tip, from the place where oof are 
joined to the third or middle piece, where they are of the ſame 
heighth therewith, namely, ſeven or eight inches high. , 
width of the middle makes that of the ſtrike, which 493 
makes that of the ſheet to be caſt. 6 3 
The ſtrike is placed a- top of the table; which 1s before co ” 
ed in that part with a paſteboard that ſerves as a bottom y oy 
caſe, and prevents the linen from being burnt, while 3 n 
leadd is pouring in. The ſtrike is fo diſpoſed on the 115 
that the higheſt part looks to the lower end of che table. n 
the two ſloping ſides to the higher end. The ſtrike [Loma 
filled with'the proper quantity of lead ; which done, oy C 
one at each table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the ta: hy 


3 w 


or elſe draw it down with a velocity greater ot lels, e 


earth, fortified 
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t is to be more or leſs thick, its thickneſs ill depending 


ing mo 
Ibeſe 


11 ge ſtones in great buildings, &c. 
2 = pipes without ſoldering. For this purpoſe they 
gr : kind of furnace conſiſting of a large iron caldron ſup- 
mm on a pretty high iron ſtand. The caldron is encom- 
7-4 with a maſſive of bricks and loam; only leaving a 
1th or paſſage for the conveyance of wood underneath and 
ring the fire ; and another little aperture behind to ſerve 
I vent-hole. 
10 Ns — the lead is melted ; and to forward the fuſion, 
deides the heating it with a fire underneath, they put in burn- 
in fagg0tS along with the metal, which is ſkimmed and laden 
if with the abovementioned inſtruments. 
Near the ſurface is a bench furniſhed at one end with a little 
ll. and arms or levers to turn it withal. A ſtrong girt, armed 
with an iron hook at one extremity, is faſtened by the other 
— axis of the mill, around which it turns, when in motion. 
On this bench the moulds of the pipes are placed horizontally, 
and the mill and girt ſerve to draw out the iron core after the 
pe is caſt. 
of theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt of two 
«ces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks and hinges ; 
their inner ealliber or diameter is according to the ſize of the 
pipe to be made, and their length is uſually two feet and a 
yt middle is placed a core of braſs or iron, ſomewhat long- 
er than the mould, and of the thickneſs of the inner diameter 
of the pipe. This core is paſſed through two copper rundles, 
one at each end of the mould, which they ſerye to cloſe ; and 
to theſe is joined a little copper tube, about two inches long, 
and of the thickneſs of the intended leaden pipe. By means 
of theſe tubes the core is retained in the middle of the cavity 
of the mould. ; 
The core being in the mould, with the rundles at its two ends, 
they take up the melted lead in a ladle, and pour it into the 
mould by a little aperture at one end made in form of a funne]. 
When the mould is full and the metal cold, they paſs the hook 
ef the girt into a hole at the end of the core, and, turning the 
mill with the hand, draw out the core. They then open the 
mould and take out the pipe. 
I they deſire to have the pipe lengthened, they put one end 
thereof in the lower end of the mould, and paſs the end of the 
core into it 3 then ſhut the mould again, and apply its rundle 
and tube as before, the pipe juſt caſt ſerving for a rundle, &c. 
2t the other end. : 
Things being thus replaced, they pour in freſh metal into the 
mould, thus repeating, the operation, till they have got a pipe 
of the length required. 

Pips made of ſheet-lead ſoldered. The plumbers have wooden 
cylinders of the length and thickneſs required ; and on thoſe 
they form their pipes, by wrapping the ſhee. around them, and 
ſoldering the edges all along in this manner : After grating 
the lead well with a grater, they rub reſin over the part thus 
erated, then pour on it ſome ſolder melted in a ladle, or elſe 
melt it with a hot ſoldering iron, ſmearing theſe parts where 
they would not have the folder catch with chalk, or the ſoil 
of the hand. | 
The ſolder which the plumbers uſe is a mixture of two pounds 
of lead with one of tin. 


FLUME *, a bunch of oftrich-feathers made up to ſerve for 


cmament in funerals, &c. | | 
* The word i« derived from che Latin Puma, a feather, 


FLo42, in falconry, is the general colour of the feathers of a 
hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. 

FLOME,. plumule, in botany, a little member of the ſeed of a 
plant, which becomes the ſtem or trunk thereof. It is in- 
Coled in a cavity formed in the lobes, being almoſt of the 
lame colour with the radicle, on whoſe baſis it is ſuſtained. 

It is the firſt part that appears out of the earth, there being a 

hole over-againſt it in the membrane of the ſeed, through which 

t makes its eſcape. 

At its firſt appearance out of the cavity of the grain, it is called 

the bud or germ. | 
Itis called Plume, as conſiſting of ſeveral pieces bound toge- 

ther like a feather. In corn the Plume is that which, after the 
rdicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots out towards the ſmaller end of the 
ſeed; whence ſome call it the acroſpire. | | 

: LUMMET #, plumb+line, plumb-rule, an inſtrument uſed by 
malons, &c. to draw. perpendiculars with, in order to judge 

whether walls, &c. be upright planes, horizontal, &c. | 
* The word is derived from the Latin p/umbum, lead, as a piece 


thereof is faſtened to the end of a thread, which uſually conſti- 
tutes thus inſtrument. 


Sometimes the ſtring or Plummet deſcends along a wooden or 
metal ruler raiſed perpendicularly on another, in which caſe it 


*comes a level, 


Pn pilot uſes the Plummet to ſound the depth of the ſea. 


ook L. pleralis, in grammar, a particular inflexion of nouns 
Ty rert ©, whereby they expreſs a number of things. 
ne Lat 


moch ſheets of lead are ſometimes uſed between the 


ins, Englith, &c. have only two numbers; the ſingu- 


he promptitude wherewith the ſtrike flides down the inclin- | 
on . 


— 


lar and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have three, the ſin- 
ular, dual, and Plural, 

In Latin, &c. both nouns and verbs have uſually diſtinct ter- 
minations to their different numbers; in Engliſh nouns ſub- 
ſtantives uſually become Plural by the addition of an s or es 
to the ſingular number; nouns adjective are the ſame in both 
numbers ; and, in verbs, the number is diſtinguiſhed by that 
of the pronouns. | | wer. | 

PLURA'TITY, pluralitas, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting of two 
or a greater number, - 

PLURALITY of benefices or livings, where the ſame clergyman is 
5 ow of two or more ſpiritual preferments with cure of 
ouls. WIS | | 
This is an abuſe which is tolerated, but has never been ap- 
proved of in the church. | ; 

PLUS, in algebra, commonly denotes majus, more; its cha- 
racter is +, Thus 5 + 7 is read 5 Plus or more 7, and is 


183 to 12. | 

PLUSH, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff with a ſort of velvet nap 
or ſhag on one ſide, conſiſting of a woof of a ſingle woollen 
thread, and a double warp ; the one of two woollen threads 
twiſted, the other goat's or camel's hair; though there are 
Pluſhes entirely of worſted, others of hair, and others again 
of cotton, &c. 

It is manufactured like velvet on a loom with three treadles : 
two of which ſeparate and depreſs the woollen warp, and 
the third raiſes the hair-warp, upon which the workman, 
throwing the ſhuttle, paſſes the woof between the woollen and 
hair warp ; and afterwards, laying a braſs broach or needle 
under that of the hair, he cuts it thereon with a. knife de- 
ſtined for that purpoſe, conducting the knife on the broach, 
which is made a little hollow all its length ; and thus gives 
the ſurface of the Pluſh an appearance of velvet. 
Whoever were the inventors of Pluſh, whether the Engliſh, 
or Dutch, it is certain the French make the moſt of it, there 
being ſeveral very conſiderable Pluſh manuſactures at Amiens, 
Abbeville, and Compeigne. 

There are other kinds of Pluſh, all of filk; ſome of which have 
a pretty long nap on one fide; and ſome on both. 

PLUSH, in botany, is the middle of roſes, anemonies, &c. called 
likewiſe thrum, thrummy heads, hairy heads, buttons, boſs, 
tuft, and wort. 

PLUYVIUS, in antiquity, an attribute of Jupiter, whereby he is 
the author of rain. Among the baſſo relieyo's of the Antonine 
column, in the place where the miracle of the thundering le- 

ion is repreſented, we ſee a man flying in the air, his arms 
ob) out, and with a very long beard, which ſeems to diſ- 
ſolve into rain; and this 4 learned take to be Jupiter Plu- 
vius. | 

PNEUMA'TICS “, pneumatice, pneumatology, pneumatoſophy, 
in the ſchools, is the doctrine and contemplation of God, an- 

gels, and the human mind: In which ſenſe it coincides with 
metaphyſics. | 

* The word is derived from the Greek m0, ſpirit. 


PxEUMATICS, more 8 denotes among us the doctrine 
of the air, or the laws whereby it is condenſed, rarefled, gra- 
vitates, &c, 


PxzUmMATic Engine, machina or antlia, pneumatica, denotes the 


air-pump. 
PNE MATO'CELE , in medicine, a flatulent hernia, os 
wind- rupture. | E . 
* The word is formed of the Greek m19ya, air, and , a tu- 
mor. 
PNEUMATO/MPHALUS *, in medicine, is an umbilical 
flatulent rupture, 
* The word is formed of the Greek anUua, wind, and Par 
the navel. | 
PNEUMATOYSIS *, in phyſic, is an inflation of the ſtomach; or 
a collection of flatulencies therein. With ſome authors, it de- 
notes the formation of animal ſpirits in the brain. 


* The word is Greek and foi med of miwWuz, wind or air. 
PNEUMO/NICS ®, pneumonicu, in phyſic, are ſuch medicines 
as are proper for the lungs, when affected with 4 petipneu- 
mony or hardneſs of breathing; 
The word is derived from the Greek nv, lungs, or mip, 
air. 
PODA'GRA *, in phyſic, denotes the gout in the feet. Sce 
GOUT; 
„The word is Greek, and formed of ct, a foot, and 4 ya, 4 
prey, or capture. 11 hy 
PODE'STA *, poteſta, a magiſtrate of juſtice in a free city, 
particularly in Venice and Genoa. 
The word is originally Italian, ſignifying the ſame thing. 
The Podeſta in Venice correſponds to the prætot ih ancient 
Rome, though appeals lie from his deciſions to the new audi- 
tors, or new civil quaranty. mags Ho 5 
POEM“, 22 carmen, a compoſition in verſe, of a due 
length and meaſure. 
* The word is Greek woinua, and derived from role, to make. 
Poems are of various kinds; ſome denominated from the per- 
ſons who firſt invented or moſt uſedthem, as the Archilochian, 


Sapphic, 


POE 


Sapphic, &c. others ſrom the compoſition, as the monocolon, 
conſiſting of one kind of verſe ; the dicolon, of two; and the 
tricolon of three kinds: others from their entireneſs or defici- 
- ency, as brachycatalectus, which wants two ſyllables ; cata- 
lectus, which wants one; acatalectus, none; and 3 1 
lectus, which has a ſyllable too much, which if cut off at the 
beginning of che next verſe, the verſe is ſaid to be hyperme- 
ter. Others are denominated from the ſubject matter, as the 
apobaterion, epibaterion, epinicion, epithalamium, genethliac, 
ropemptic, elegiac, ſatiric, epicedion, epitaph, threnas, or 
mentation, encomiaſtic, panegyric, ſoteric, lyric, paſtoral, 
&c. Others from the manner of narration, as exegetic, which 
relates the thing under the author's own perſon, dramatic, and 
epic. To theſe may be added odes, eclogues, idylliums. To 
this head may alſo be referred thoſe little idle pieces, which are 
juſtly ranked in the claſs of falſe wit, as acroſtic, enigma, ana- 
gram, cento, chronogram, proteus, echo, rebus, &c. which 
infelt the world, and are ſo fondly admired by perſons of a de- 
aved low taſte. 
POE'SY *, porfes, the fame with POETRY, which fee. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of ue, to make or invent. 
1 *, pocta, an author who compoſes poems. See POE- 


* The word is Greek, and derived from waiw, to make, 


Poets were denominated, among the Romans, vates. 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo are the chief epic Poets: 
Sophocles, Furipides, Shakeſpeare, Addiſon, Row, Otway, 
Corneille, Racine, &c. the beſt tragic Poets; Ariſtophanes, 
Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, Johnſon, Moliere, &c. 
the chief comic Pocts ; Horace, Cowley, and Malherbe excel. 
led as lyric Poets; Juvenal, Perſius, 3 Boileau, Dry- 
den, Oldham, Pope, &c. as fatiric Poets. nm 
POE/TICAL, preticus, ſomething relating to poets or poetry, 
Moſt languages have their Poetical words, which are never 
uſed upon other occaſions z; whereby the poets are enabled to 
raiſe the diction into the poctical character with the greater 
eaſe. 
For want of a ſet of ſuch words in the French language, their 
poetry appears in a too familiar garb z and it is too reſerved, 
not being allowed any flights but what might paſs in proſe. 
rennen Fug in the drama, denotes a diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments to the ſeveral perſons, at the cloſe of 
the piece, according to their ſeveral characters. It is con- 
troverted whether this piece of juſtice be indiſpenſable, and 
- whether it may not be allowed to leave virtue oppreſſed, and 
vice flouriſhing. 
Po ric AlL riſing and ſetting. The ancient poets, referring the 


riſing, &c. of the ſtars to that of the ſun, make three kinds, 


namely, coſmical, acronical, and heliacal, each of which ſee. 


POE/TICS, poetice, the laws and rules of conducting pieces of 
Ariſtotle's Poetics is a work — valued, and M. Dacier's 


comment thereon is one of his pieces. Horace, Vieta, 
Voſſlus, and Scaliger have likewiſe publiſhed Poetics in Latin 
the duke of Buckingham in Engliſh ; and Menardiere, Hede- 
lin, and Boileau in French. | 

POETRY, pech, the art of compoſing poems, which may be 
defined, in general, an art of imitating or illuſtrating in me- 
trical numbers every being in nature, and every object of the 
imagination, for the delight and improvement of mankind. 

Between imitation and illuſtration there is this difference, that 
he who beautifully imitates any thing, always illuſtrates it; 
but not on the contrary. | 
The practiſers of this art are not called rea, makers, as if it 
were their peculiar province to produce out of nothing new 
matter for their ſubject : So far is this from being true, that 
they propoſe always to copy nature. But this appellation is 
given them by way of eminence, as their thoughts are more 
exerciſed in invention and forming of ideas than any other 
writers ; as ſuch ſymmetry and harmony are required in their 
compoſitions, and ſuch artifice in their fictions, that they not 
only adorn their ſubject, but generally make it; and, laſtly, 
ſuch management and pains in working up the machines of 
their poem, and conducting the ſeveral parts of it, ſo as to make 
them all conſpire to one uniform action. 
Metre is an eſſential part of Poetry. But as to another queſti- 
on, whether fiction be likewiſe ſo ; ſome tell us, that no one 
ſhould be intidded a poet, but he that invents ſome fable, and 
heightens it with the decoration of verſes. But this is not fo : 
For the firſt writers of verſe, no doubt, made them in praiſe 
of ſomewhat that was real: And it is highly probable that this 
art, as moſt others, was at firſt employed about things that 
were moſt obvious. Voſſius thinks that love was the firſt oc- 
caſion of Poetry ; which is not improbable, conſidering that 
this affection is coeval with mankind, is univerſal and natu- 
rally productive of Poetry. Afterwards, by length of time, they 
roſe to things that were more difficult, and blended artful de- 
vices and truth together. So that, ſince theſe two have been 
united, there have been many poets, truly ſo called, who have 
dealt in fiction. Thoſe who exerciſe that talent with art, 
are poets in a more peculiar manner, and of a ſuperior genius. 
But the title ought likewiſe to extend to all, who, though they 


before the coming of Cadmus into Baotia, who 


proverb, than that the ſtrength of genius enters more into the 


are ſeldom found united in one perſon. He muſt have a ge- 


piercing, ſolid, univerſal ; an under 


ric for Poetry, which the modern poets ſcarce underſtand u 
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invent nothing, yet illuſtrate the ſubject wi metre, 
with the yle an Goiri of Poetry. b Witty 
If Poetry took its riſe from love, yet to religion it owes... 

creaſe and progreſs ; and it may be queſtioned which b. 
two 15 its true parent. It is certain, that, in the earl; of 
of the world, it was uſual to fing hymns to the h ao 
God upon the ſolemn feſtivals. In courſe of ti and, 
which had hitherto wholly depended upon nature IL 
not the name of art, by the corruption of mankind d key 
itſelf depraved. To bring it back to its Purity, it was b. 

of the wiſer part of men to lay it under certain f the car 
7 aroſe the art of Poetry. "Baton, 

t is a great diſpute among the learned, what nat; 

the brit poets. The Greeks, who, to their =. d 
aſcribe the origin of all learning and arts, laid claim like tale, 
this, and inſtance Orpheus, Linus, and Muſzus TRY 
poets, But Voſſius makes it probable that no ſuch tri ir 
rate of Poetry ever exiſted, and that they are not wad 
common names, Shepherds, according to Voſſius _ by 
may be added husbandmen, found out the uſe of * ** 
lived in Greece, near thoſe celebrated mountains and * 
Helicon, Parnaſſus, Aganippe, Hippocrene, Piren im 
which therefoze became — to Apollo and the * * 
Rill it does not appear that Poetry owes its original. , 

Greeks ; for, according to Voſſius, © If we exami 1 * 
matter by the ſcriptures, we ſhall find the people of Goa Fu 
firſt inhabitants of the earth, from whom all de 5 
ſcended, have the beſt title to this honour.” P wes 


ed among the Iſraelites, not only before the Treks be 


the Greeks the uſe of letters. And though, ig 


terly ignorant of what is mentioned concerning the H 
brew Poetry, yet the antiquity of muſic would teach N 
that the original of verſe muſt be owing to the oriental. 
little doubt is to be made, but ſinging begun in the — for 
fancy of the world. This is farther confirmed from wha S 
read of Jubal, the ſeventh from Adam, who is {tiled © * 
ther of ſuch as handle the harp and organ. Ancient) — 
muſicians and poets were the ſame. 1 
As to the immediate occaſi io : 
ſeems to be owing to the 1 =p 22 4 192 
8 g e love implanted in mankind of imit; 
tion and harmony. : 
To this principle it is owing, that among the moſt barhars 
arte vs 
part of mankind we meet with attempts in painting, mußc. | 
and Poetry. "I 
As to the antiquity of Poetry, in compariſon of proſe, the ht. 
ter, beyond all doubt, ſeems to have been prior to it, in point | 
of time, though behind it in dignity ; all learners proceetins, | 
as nature directs them, from the eaſieſt things to tho that | 
are more difficult. 7 9 
Poets had anciently crowns of laurel and ivy, thereby to de. | 
note the immortality they gain to themſelves, and confer «a | 
others. Mountains, groves, and ſprings were ſacred to the | 
muſes, becauſe poets naturally fly from the noiſe of the city 
to the peaceful ſolitude of the country; that fo, diſengagel | 
from care and interruption, they may dedicate the utmolt &- | 
forts of nature to their beloved profeſſion. 23 
As to the common ſaying, Poeta naſcitur, non fit, that a gan 
muſt be born, not made a poet; in Horace's judgment, 2 
man is both born and made fo; no more is intended by this 


compoſition of a poet than the refincments of art; though 
both are neceſſary to the forming him a great one. Poetry s 
no leſs capable of rules than other arts; it proceeds upon cer- 
tain principles, founded upon truth and right reaſon, ; 
The qualifications, requiſite to form a good poet, are ſuch s 


nius extraordinary, great natural gifts; a wit juſt, fruit, 
— clear and diſtinct, 
an imagination neat and pleaſant; an elevation of ſoul that 
depends not on art, or ſtudy, and which is purely a git of 
heaven, and muſt be ſuſtained by a lively ſenſe and vivact ; 
a great judgment to conſider wiſely of things, and a ſprighti- 
neſs to expreſs them with that grace and abundance, which 
gives them beauty. In fine, to accompliſh a poet, is required 
a temperament of wit and fancy, ſtrength, ſweetneſs, pere 
tration, and delicacy : And, above all, he muſt have a fh 
reign eloquence and profound capacity. For a poet to ſucceed 
well in high ſubjects, he ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh what 
there is of beautiful and agreeable in nature, that thereof ke 
may form permanent ideas. There is alſo a particular rheto- 


all. This art conſiſts in diſcerning, very preciſely, what 
ought to be ſaid figuratively, and what ſimply ; and in knew: 
ing well where ornament is required, and where not. 75 
did not underſtand this ſecret; he is too polite in K 
where the gravity of the ſubject demanded a more ſimple ard 
ſerious ſtyle. This is the moſt common rack to mean v.iü 
who ſuffer their fancy to fly out after the pleaſing image, 
they find in their way: They ruſh into the deſcription & 
groves, rivers, fountains, and temples, which Horace $ 
childiſh, It is only the talent of great men to know when bo 


ſpeak, and when to be ſilent; to be florid, and to be pin i 
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natural and common ſentiments are required. 


The ſtyle of Poetry is extremely various, becauſe every ſpecies 


of this divine art has a diction peculiar to itſelf, 


The Greek poets who excelled in epic * are Homer and 
Ttzus, Draco, 

Abaris, Cherilus, Aratus, Apollonius, be Nican- 
get, Antipater, Archias, Parthenius, Apollinarius, St. Gre- 
. and Syneſius. The iambic on were Archilochus and 

£ hales of Sparta, Alcenan, 
Stefichorus, Alcæus, Sappho, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides, and Pindar. The chief comic poets are Ariſtophanes 
and Menander, the latter of whom is preferred to the former, 
being pleaſant in a more commendable way, his ſtyle pure, 

beat, ſhining, natural ; he perſuades like an orator, and in- 


Hleſiod; others leſs known are Terpander, 


pponax. The lyric poets were 


firuts like a philoſopher. 


poeſy, 28 well as the other polite arts, did not find acceſs, till 
ven late, amongſt the Romans, ſolely engroſſed, during more 
than 500 years, by military views and expeditions, and void of 
ie for every thing called literature. Poeſy, every body 
knows, was brouęſit into Italy from Greece, and Rome is in- 


4-bted to her for all the reputation ſhe acquired of this kind, 


M. Rollin divides the whole time of the Latin Poetry into three 
4ifferent ages. The firſt conſiſts of about 200 years, during 
which Poetry had its birth, was improved, and gradually ac- 
aired Rrength. In this period, Livius Andronicus firſt con- 
' ceived the deſign of making tragedies and comedies, in imitati- 
on of the Greeks, A. M. 3704, and the 514th of Rome: 

nnius, Cæcilius, Pacuvius, At- 
tvs, Plautus, Terence, and Lucilius. The ſecond age con- 
gts of about 100 years, from Julius Ceſar to the middle of 
Tiberius's reign, in which Poetry attained to its higheſt de- 
e were Afranius, Lu- 
detius, Catullus, Laberius, Syrus, Pollio, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, and Phædrus. The third age 
contains the ſubſequent years, wherein, by a ſufficiently rapid 
decline, it fell from that flouriſhing ſtate, and, at length, en- 
rely degenerated from its ancient reputation: The poets of 
this age were Seneca, Perſius, Juvenal, Lucan, Petronius 
arbiter, Silius Italicus, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Martial, 
Nemeſtanus, Calpurnius, Prudentius, Claudian, Antonius, 
dt. Paulinus, St. Proſper, Sidonius Apollinaris, Avienus, Bo- 


To him ſucceeded Nevins, 


erce of perfection, The poets of this a 


Hus, and Fortunatus. 


POINT *, a term uſed in various arts. 


Ihe word is derived from the Latin pundtum, and that of progo, 


PorxT, in geometry, according Euclid, is a quantity which has 

no paits, being indivitible 3 and, according to Wolfius, that 
which terminates itſelf on every fide, or which has no boun- 
duics diſtinct from itfelf, This is a mathematical Point, and 
is only conceived by the imagination; yet herein all magni- 
tude begins and ends, its flux generating a line, that of a line 


2 ſurtace, &c. 
Ahne can only cut another in a Point. 


Prefertion of mathematical PoixTs. It is a current maxim, that 

| infinites, whether infinitely great, or infinitely ſmall, are 
equal: But Dr. Halley ſhews feveral infinite quantities which 
we im 4 finite proportion to one another, and ſome infinitely 
greater than others. The like the honourable Mr. Robarts 
Lew of infinitely ſmall quantities, viz. mathematical Points: 
tte demonitrates that the Points of contact between circles 
and their tangents are in a ſubduplicate proportion to the di- 
amctets of the circles; that the Point of contact between a 


fg 


of the ſpheres, 


FoxT of contrary fexure, in the higher geometry, is a Point of 

a curve, wherein it is bent or inſſected towards a Point con- 
wary to that it before tended towards. If the curve turn back 
an towards the Point whence it firſt ſet out, this Point of 


texure is called the Point of regreſſion or retrogradation. 


bor, in phyſics, is the leaſt ſenſible object of ſicht, marked 
wiha pen, Point of a compaſs, &c. This is called a phy li- 
c Point, which, in reality, has parts, though not here re- 


CO 


as of a diſcourſe. See CHARACTERS in grammar. 


bac comma (,) ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, adverbs, 
ide parts of a period, not neceſſarily connected together. 
Ile tull romt or full {top (.) ſignifies that the period 1s 
um *te, and the ſenſe quite finiſhed. The colon (:) de- 
bates that the ſenſe is not ſo complete as the Point expreſſes 

i he ſemicolon (;) thews the ſenſe to be leſs perfect than 


j* 
„ 


the Jos L 

de Colon, and more ſo than the comma. 
1 ut 
f 
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and to be low: Finally, to manage all well in 
* 2223 pretending to give delight, where he ſhould 
his in and without rifing in elevated thoughts, where 


ere and a plane is infinitely greater than that between a 
cd and a tangent; and that the Points of contact in ſpheres 
0 cifterent magnitude are, to one another, as the diameters 


ged. Of ſuch Points all phyſical magnitude conſiſts, 
1s is rrhat Mr. Locke calls the Point ſenſible, and which he 
dennes the leaſt particle of matter or ſpace which we can diſ- 
cern, and which, to the ſharpeſt eye, ſays he, is ſeldom lets 
Dan durty ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the center. 

r, in grammar, a certain character uſed to mark the divi— 


comma need not be put between two very ſhort phraſes, 
y it they be governed in the ſame manner, and con- 
5 27 2 conjunction; but if two phraſes connected by a 


conjunction are ſomewhat longer, eſpecially if their manner 
of being governed is different, the comma muſt then be in- 
ſerted. 
When the laſt of the phraſes expreſſed in a period gives no 
expectation of another, the period is ended, and there a full 
Point muſt be placed, 
In ſuch periods as have a member, which may be termed ſu- 
pernumerary, it being a part of which no expeQation is given 
by what preceded, and which yet depends on it, then the full 
Point muſt not be put till after this ſupernumerary member. 
Before theſe ſupernumerary members, muſt be placed a medi- 
ate Point, either the colon or ſemi-colon: And theſe are diſtin- 
8 by a conjunction, as yet, nevertheleſs, but, except that. 
n the ſupernumerary phraſe, the colon diſcovers a meaning 
more diſengaged from what precedes, and a greater occaſion 
of taking breath; and ſhould therefore, rather than the ſemi- 
colon, be put, before conjunctions adverſative, reſtrictive, con- 
ditional, &c. 
The mark of interrogation (?) is put after a period contain- 
ing a queſtion ; and that of admiration (I) after one expteſ- 
ſing aſtoniſhment. 
In ſhort, what care ſo ever be employed in obſervations on 
pointing, it will ſtill be liable to difficulties, which are impoſ- 
ible to be wholly prevented. Theſe rules may, however, 
in general, be of ſervice to determine in cales where alliftance 


is much wanted. Sce POINTING. 


Poixrs, or vowel Points, in the Hebrew learning, are certain 


characters, which, in the writings of that language, ſerve to 
to mark the vowels, 

Their antiquity makes the ſubject of a celebrated controverſy ; 
ſome maintaining their origin to be the ſame with that of the 
Hebrew language; others aſſerting them to have been firit 
introduced by Efdras, after the Babylonith captivity, when he 
tranſcribed the books into the preſent Chaldee character; o- 
thers will have them invented by the doctors of the ſchool of 
Tiberias, uſually called Maſſoretes, 5 or 600 years after 
Chriſt : This queſtion was firſt ſtarted by the rabbi Elias Le- 
vita, about two centuries ago. This ſentiment was eſpouſed 
by Capella, and afterwards by Luther, Calvin, Caſaubon, 
Scaliger, &c. Buxtorf attacked Capella violently on this arti- 
cle, and gained a great number of divines on his ſide, who 
imagined it a grievous wound to the holy text, to allow the 
vowel Points not to have been found in the ancient text ; 
becauſe, without theſe, it is very difficult to fix the reading 
thereof. Yet, in the Samaritan text, there is no vowel Point, 
nor in many of the moſt ancient Hebrew manuſcripts. 


PoixT, in muſic, a note anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh the tones. 


Hence, it is ſtill called ſimple counter-Point, when a note of 
the baſs anſwers preciſely to that of the treble ; and figurative 
counter- Point, when a note is ſyncopated, and one of the 
parts makes ſeveral inflextons cf the voice or tone, while the 
other only makes one. 


A Point, among us, added to a ſemi-breve, inſtead of two 
minims, makes it equa! to three, 


PoixT, in aſtronomy, is applied to certain places marked in 
the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets, 


The four grand Points. of the horizon, eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth, are called cardinal Points, The zenith and nadir are 
the vertical Points, The Points wherein the otbits of the 
planets cut the plane of the ecliptic are called the nodes, The 
Points wherein the equator and ecliptic interſect are called 
the equinoctial Points; particularly that whence the fun a- 
cends to the north pole, the vernal Point; and that by which 
he deſcends to the ſouth pole, the autumnal point, 

The Points of the ecliptic where the ſun's aſcent above the 
equator, and deſcent below it, terminate, are called the folfi:- 
cial Points; the former the eſtival or ſummer Point, the lars 
ter the brumal or winter Point. 


PoixnTs of the horizon or compaſs, in navigation and geography, 


are certain Points formed by the interfections of the horizon 
with the vertical circles. The number of theſe Points is reatly 
infinite, tho' in practice we only diſtinguiſh 32 of them: Theſe 
are ſhewn by right lines drawn from a Point aſſumed in a ho- 
rizontal plane. Each Point is an arch of 11” 15', which is 
ſubdivided into half and quarter Points. 

Theſe Points of the compaſs are divided into cardinal and col- 
lateral. 


Cardinal PoinTs, cardines mundi, are the interſections of the 


horizon and meridian, called the north and ſouth Points; an! 
the interſections of the horizon with the prime vertical, call 
the eaſt and weſt ; and they are a quadrant, or go degrees diſ- 
tant from cach other, 


C:llateral or intermediate PoiNTs, are thoſe lying between the 


cardinal Points, which are either primary, namely, thoſe c- 
quidiſtant from the cardinals, as north-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, &c. 
or ſecondary; which are again either of the firſt order, name - 
ly, ſuch as are equidiſtant from a cardinal and the next pri 
mary, as north-north-eaſt ; or of the ſecond order, that 1s 
cquidiſtant between a primary and firſt jeconvary, as noreu- 
eaſt by north, 

The primary collateral Points, therefore, are 45? diſtant 
from the cardinals ; the firſt ſecondaries 22 30 from the car-, 
dinal and next primary collateral, &c. | 


* 
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0IST,. among ſeamen, alſo denotes a cape or head-land, jat- 


ting out into the ſca. 


"'Þ x bs PoiNT, 
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poixr, in perſpective, denotes various places with regard to the 
perſpective plane: Such are the ROVER es 
PoinT of Hebt, or of the eye, or principal Point, is a Point in 
the axis of the eye, or in the central ray, where the ſame is 
interſected by the horizon. EL 
Thus the Point K * XLIV. fig. 22.) is the Point of fight 
NI, 


in the horizon L wherein all the viſual rays meet. It is 


22.) being the horizon, and K 
are Points of diſtance ſerving to 


called the Point of the eye, or ocular Point, becauſe directly 
oppoſed to the eye of the perſon who is to view the piece. 

ſor there are ſometimes two of them placed at equal diſtance 
from the Point of ſight. They are thus denominated, by 
figure or painting, and the terreſtrial line, as thoſe Points are 
from the Point of the eye, and are always to be in the hori- 
Thus HI (plate XLIV. 

the Point of fight, L and 

Thus, ex. gr. if from the extremes of the line FG you draw 
two lines to the Point K, and from the ſaid Points draw two 
G L and F M cut the lines FK and GK in the Points X 
and V, will be the line of depth and ſhortening the ſquare, 
Point of fight are all viſual rays, and thoſe drawn to the Point 
of diſtance are all diagonals. 

tain Points wherein ſuch objects as may be thrown negligently, 
and without order, under the plan, do tend to terminate. For 
Points of diſtance, but meet accidentally, or at random, in 
the horizon. 


PoinT or Points of diſtance, in perſpective, is a Point or Points, 
reaſon that the ſpeRator ought to be ſo far removed from the 
zontal line. i 

77 
zive all the ſhortenings. 
lines to the Points of diſtance M and L, where theſe two lines 
whereof FG is the fide and baſe. The lines drawn to the 

Accidental Po1NTs, or contingent Points, in perſpective, are cer- 
this reaſon, they are not drawn to the Point of fight, nor the 

PoiNnT of the front, in perſpective, is when we have the object 


directly before us, and not more on one fide than the other, | 


in which caſe it only ſhews the fore- ſide; and, if it be below 
the horizon, a little of the top too, but nothing of the ſides, 
unleſs the object be polygonous. 
Thus, the plan AB G D (plate XLIV. fig. 24.) is all front ; 
and if it were raiſed, we ſhould not ſee any thing of the ſides 
AB, or CD, but only the front A D: The reaſon is, that 
the Point of view E, being directly oppoſite thereto, cauſes a 
diminution on each fide ; which, however, is only to be un- 
derſtood where an elevation is the object; for, if it be a plan, 
it ſhews the whole, as AB CD. 
Side PoinT, Point of oblique view, or of the fide, is when we 
ſce the object aſide of us, and only, as it were, aſlant, or with 
the corner of the eye; the eye, however, being all the while 
oppoſite to the Point of ſight; in which caſe we view the ob- 
ject laterally, and it preſents us two faces or ſides. 
For inſtance, if the Point of ſight be in F (plate XLIV. fir. 
23.) the object GHIK will appear athwart, and ſhew 
two faces, G K and G H, in which caſe it will be a fide Point. 
The practice is the ſame in the fide Point as in the front 
Points; a Point of ſight, Points of diſtance, &c. being laid 
down in the one as well as the other. 

Third PoixnT, is a Point taken at diſcretion in the line of diſ- 
tance, wherein all the diagonals drawn from the diviſions of 
the geometrical plane concur, 


POINT H diſperſion, is that wherein the rays begin to diverge, 
uſually called the virtual focus, 

PoINT ef incidence, is 2 Point on the ſurface of a glaſs, or other 
body, wherein a ray falls. 

PoINT of reflection, is a Point on the ſurface of a glaſs, or other 
body, whence a ray is reflected. 

PoixT of re/ratlten, is a Point in the ſurface of a glaſs, or other 
retracting ſurface, wherein the refraction is effected. 

PoixTs, in heraldry, are diviſions of the eſcutcheon into ſeve— 
ral iquares ; ſome of which are of one colour or metal; the o- 
thers of another, 
There is alſo another, and that more frequent diviſion of the 
eſcutcheon into Points, the principal of which are nine (Plate 
XXIX. fs. 5.) D repreſents the dexter chief Point, C the 
middle chief Point, S the ſiniſter chief, H the honour Point, 
F the feſs Point, called alto the center; N the nombril or na- 
vel Point, 4 the dexter baſe, 5 the ſiniſter baſe, B the pre- 
ciſe middle bate, 

PorxT, is allo che name of an ordinary, ſomething like the 

pile, ring frequently from the bottom of the eſcutcheon to 

the top, very narrow; and only taking up two-thirds of the 
Point of the efcutcheon. 
When the Point ariſes from the baſe, it is called Point-in- 
Point. 

PorxT iaderted, is when it deſcends from the chief downwards, 

lieiing two-thirds of the chief, but diminiſhing, as it ap— 

roaches the Point of the eſcutcheon, though without touch- 

ing u. 

0INT in lend or in bar, is when the Point is placed tranſverſe 

ien the ſituation of a bend or bar, 

Wien it comes from the fides of the eſcutcheon, it is © 
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called a Point dexter or ſiniſter, according to its { 


'The Point dexter is commonly reputed an abate 
a braggadocio ; Point champion-ten, is due for kill 


Watizn, 
ment due «; 
"Ng a pris | 
z 4 diminy; 
an abatement * 


ner after quarter demanded ; Point- in- Point 
belonging to a coward; Point- plane, 
ing to a lyar, &c. 
PolN r, alſo denotes, in heraldry, the loweſt patt of th 

cheon, which uſually terminates in a Point. © eſeut 
PoixT, is alſo a ſteel inſtrument of various uſe ! 


Iv 1 


n ſevera] aſt; 


| in general, all kind: .; 
laces wrought with the needle, which are diſtinguiſhed ＋ 


Poixx, in poetry, is a briſk lively turn or conceit, uſually fg; 
or expected, at the cloſe of an epigram. * 
PoiNnT-blank, in gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a piece lech 
horizontally, without either mounting or ſinking the mus, 
In ſhooting thus, the bullet is ſuppoſed to go dire&ly 
and not to move in a curve, 
random ſhots do. | 
A croſs POYNTED, in heraldry, is fuch a croſs as has the 8 
tremities turned off into Points by ſtraight lines. 1 
POPN TING, punctuation, in grammar, the art of divide, 
diſcourſe by points, into periods and members of periods. 
the more eaſy pronunciation and underſtanding thereof. 
Theſe are a ſingle or full point (.) a comma (,) a point g 
a comma called a ſemi-colon (;) and two points called » ... 
lon (:) to which are to be added the mark of inter; 
(?) and the mark of admiration (1) 
This practice, which theſe latter ages have introduced, 37 
exceeding great benefit to grammar, by preventing {-14-.1 Þ 
ambiguities ariſing from the relation of words to one pe; 
rather than to another. By an omiſſion in Pointing, invinc.. | 
ble difficulties have ariſen in the holy ſcripture, in the expo. 
tion of the principles of religion, in the publication of au. 
and contracts of the utmoſt importance to ſociety. New. } 
theleſs, cuſtom has not yet entirely fixed the uſe of all the cha. 
racters in Pointing. On this occaſion, every author, ms | 
commonly, makes a ſyſtem for himſelf, and the fyltem a 
ſome is not to admit of any, Some have offered particle 
methods to the public, which has rejected them. Shall ne 
for this blame the public or the authors? The public is cen. 
ſtantly in the right, or, however, has the ſame deference ps 
to it, as if it were, It muſt be allowed, indeed, to be cy. 
cecding difficult, if not impoffible, to form an exact ſyſtem cf I 
Pointing, which all the world ſhall agree to; on account ci. 
ther of the infinite variety, whereof the order of words a 
phraſes will admit, or of the various opinions entertained on 
this ſubject. The common account is as follows: 
The comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, adverbs, 2 
the parts of a period, not neceſſarily connected together. 
The full point ſignifies that the period is complete, and ths 
ſenſe entirely finiſned. The colon is frequently ufed in the 3 
middle of a period, or to ſignify that the ſenſe is not fo con 
plete as the Point would expreſs. The ſemi-colon ſhews tne 
ſenſe leſs perfect than the colon, and more ſo than the comma, 
This common account will not, we fear, convey very det 
minate ideas, ſince we are ſtill at a Joſs to know what it 
diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, and the parts of a period not nec 
ſarily connected together. We are ſtill to be informed, ws! 
is a complete period, and a ſenſe entirely finiſhed. | 
To explain this perfectly, is, perhaps, a tafk beyond our 28. 
lity : We may, however, give ſome new light to it, by tau; 
notice of certain particulars, hitherto not ſufficient) ccf 
dered. ö 
It is certain that the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ce 
parts of a period, in each of which, there is a nomade & = 
verb, and a verb. 5 
It is no leſs certain that the comma is uſed to diſtinguiſt le. 
veral ſubſtantives, adjectives, verbs, or modifiers, in the lage 
period, which do not actually modify each other, or Wis! 
are not connected by a conjunction. 3 
It nced not be put between two very ſhort phraſcs. elpocn | 
if they are governed in the ſame manner, and connected 0) 4 
conjunction: But if two phraſes connected by a COMUIEY 
are ſomewhat longer, eſpecially if their manner of e 
verned is different, the comma mult then be inſertes. 
In ſhort phraſes, the comma is frequently omitted. 1 
the whole propoſition at once appearing o Plain, tere! 2 
need of any help to diſtinguiſh the parts of it. Neben 
to uſe the comma here 1s following the rule, 5b apt M 
reaſon of it, though it is not the moſt common OM 
The full point (.) is placed after the ſenſe 15 e 
the period finiſhed ; that is, after a collection Cs 
phraſes, cach of which raiſes the expectation of another v 
the laſt : As, if a ſorrow, ſo great as that aruing oo 2 
loſs of one's beſt friend, could leave room for other 1 
I ſhould have ſuffered a very ſenſible mortification eig on 
ſelf deprived of my books.” When, therefore, the U 0. 
phraſes expreſſed gives no expectation of another, Ine f 
is ended, the ſenſe is completed, and there a ui 
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forward. 
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Here occurs an important reſſection concerning ſuch periods 


as have 2 member, which we ſhall term upernumerary ; it 
being a part, of which no expectation is given by wha! pre- 
ceded, and which yet depends on it; as if atter the above- 
mentioned period we ſhould add, “ but the greater affliction: 
« ſuppreſs the leſs.” It is plain that but here ſuppoies what 
went before. In this caſe the full point muſt not be pu: till 
after this ſupernumerary member, which is reckoned to belong 
to the preceding period, 
Before theſe ſupernumerary members of a period, muſt be 
placed a mediate point, of leſs ſtrength than the full point, and 
of more than a comma, namely, either the colon (.) or the 
&mi-colon (3) which are often uſed indifferently for each o- 
ther; and generally in all caſes, where certain members of a 
eriod depend on what went before, which, nevertheleſs, alone 
completes the ſenſe, without any dependence on what follows. 
This may happen in various inſtances, and is m {t remarka- 
ble, when the ſupernumary member is diſtinguiſhed by a con- 
junction: As yet, nevertheleſs, but, except that. Here it 
*; obvious, that a mediate point muſt be placed. ; 
Sometimes, when a period is very long, a mediate point is 
ut in the middle of it, without any relation to theſe ſupernu- 
merary parts; this cuſtom was, perhaps, introduced to ſigni- 
fy, that in this place there is very near as much occaſion tor 
reſting to take breath, as where the ſupernumerary part in 
an ordinary period begins; and as the ſupernumerary mem- 
ber is ſometimes near the middle of the period, the mediate 
int would then have been placed there. 
However, this practice may be omitted where each member 
of the period raiſes an expectation of the following ; there be- 
ing none ſupernumerary. It is difficult to ſpecity exactly in 
what caſes the colon is to be uſed rather than the ſemi-colon. 
We can only obſerve, that the former diſcovers, in the ſuper- 
numerary phraſe, a meaning more diſengaged from what pre- 
cedes, and a greater occaſion to take breath ; and ſhould, 
thezefore, rather than the ſemi-colon, be put before conjunc- 
tions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, &c, as but, ex- 
cept, &c. 
The ſemi-colon ſhould be preferred in ſupernumerary phraſes, 
which not only ſuppoſe the precedent, but even depend on 
them for their conſtruction, ſeeming to be parts of them: As, 
« the ſpeech conſiſted of two parts ; the firſt, wherein hc 
© ſhewed the neceſſity there was of engaging ; the ſecond, 


« whercin he ſhewed the advantage which would ariſe from 
te jt,” 


But this diſtin tion often proceeds from a practice which re- 
cards all the different parts of Pointing. Which is, that when 
phraſes are very ſhort, the Pointing is made weaker, than 
when they are of a greater length. 


There till remains a particular difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 


when the full or a mediate point is to be uſed ; or, in other 
words, exactly to determine the end of a period. 
ceeds from two circumſtances : 

17. Conjunctions, as we have obſerved, commonly diſcover 
the beginning of the ſupernumerary member of a period; and 
yet it muſt be owned that theſe very gonjunctions are often 
rather the beginning of a new period, than of the ſupernume- 
rary member of the precedent. In ſuch cafes, a full point 
muſt be uſed to ſhew, that what follows is really a new pe- 
|. But the diſtinction of the beginning of a new period, 
from that of a ſupernumerary part, the writer's opinion of the 
| When what follows the conjunction, 


This pro- 


* 


ſenſe muſt determine. 
contains as much as, or more than, the precedent part, it is 
generally a new period. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that ma- 
ot theſe conjunctions do not always imply a ſtrict connecti- 
on of the following parts with what went before ; but are only 
ed to ſignify a kind of tranſition in the diſcourſe ; which 1s 
very frequently the uſe of but, in effect, &c. 

The ſecond difficulty is, when the ſenſe ſeems to be completed 
n ſeveral phraſes very ſhort, and detached from cach other, 
1% which yet do not appear to be periods. The ſhort uncon— 


rected and familiar ditcourſe is moſt liable to this; as for 
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opportunity.“ As, on theſe occaſions, each ſingle phraſc 
ums as complete a meaning as an entire period; it is evident 
Hat each of them ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a full point. Ne- 


„ . 


-\c{s, as the diſcourſe from its brevity is otherwiſe readily 


ncerftood, this exact Pointing may be neglected or leſſencd. 
Ite mark of interrogation, and the mark of admiration, are 
tue former after a period containing a queſtion, the latter 
er one expreſſing admiration or aſtoniſhment. 
conclude, let all imaginable care be employed in obſerva- 
on the ſubject of Pointing, it will fill be liable to difh- 
ies, which are impoſſible to be wholly prevented. Theſe 
principles may, however, in gencral, be of ſervice to 
dime in caſes where aſſiſtance is much wanted. 

TING, in military affairs, the levelling or directing a can- 
r mortar-piece, fo as to ſtrike any aſſigned object. 
N, in medicine, a malignant quality in ſome animal, 
de, or mineral body, which renders it hurtful, and cven 


Ot, to ſuch as take it, though but in a ſmall quantity. 
he word is derived from the Latin :ti2, a draught, ancient!) 
in an innocent ſenſe, 
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The world is greatly indebted to Dr. Mead, for his effers on 
this ſubject, becauſe they have brought to our underſtanding 
thoſe things which uſed to be treated only in an ambiguous 
myſterious manner. The firſt eſſay upon the viper reminds 
us, that the {ymptoms which follow upon the bite of that crea- 
ture, are an acute pain in the place wounded, with a ſwelling, 
at firſt red, but after wards livid, which, by degrees, ſpread 

further to the neighbouring parts, with great ſaintneſs, and a 
22 though low, and, ſometimes, interrupted pulſe, great 
ickneſs of the ſtomach, with bilious convulſive vomitings, 
cold ſweats, and ſometimes pains about the navel : And, if 
the cure be not ſpeedy, death itſelf, unleſs the ftrenvth of 
nature be ſufficient to overcome the diſorders, which ſome— 
times happen. The wound runs with a ſanious liquor, and 
the colour of the whole ſkin is changed yellow, as in the 
jaundice. The bite is accompanied with an effuſion of juice 
that inſtils into the wound; and though this be in an incon- 
ſiderable quantity, yet its execution is very ſurpriſing. In it, 
with a microſcope, may be diſcerned a parcel of ſmall ſalts 
nimbly floating about, but, in a ſhort time, they will ſhoot 
into cryſtals of an incredible tenuity and ſharpneſs, with ſome- 
thing like knots here and there, from which they ſeem to 
proceed; fo that the whole texture, in a manner, repreſents 
a ſpider's web. 

Theſe pungent ſalts then, when they are thrown into the 
wound, will not only, as ſo many fhmuli, irritate and fret 
the ſenſible membranes, whereupon there neceſlarily follows 
a greater afflux than ordinary of the animal juices that way (as 
is manifeſt from the Bellinian doctrine de ſtimulis) fo that the 
wounded part muit be ſwelled, inflamed, livid, &c. but alſo 
theſe ſpicula, being mixed with the blood, will fo disjoin the 
parts of it, that its mixture muſt be quite altered ; and, from 
the various cohchon of its globules, will ariſe ſuch different 
degrees of fluidity and impulſe towards the parts, from what 
this liquor had before, that its very nature will he changed, 
or, in the common way of ſpeaking, it will be truly and really 
fermented. Lo underſtand which aright, it may be neceſſary 
to obſerve, that there is, in all fluids, not only a ſimple con- 
tact of their parts, but a niſus in contactum, or coheſion; 
which is the ſame thing with the attraction of the particles one 
to another, Lo which may be added, that there is a preſ- 
ſure of the ſeveral parts of a fluid every way, and that this uni- 
form attraction of the parts to one another mult be variouſly 
changed by the difterent attraction of heterogeneous bodies 
mixed with them: And hence it follows, that whatſocver 
power is ſufficient to make a change in this attraction, or ca- 
heſion of the parts, makes an alteration in the nature of the 
fluid; that is, as it is commonly expreſſed, puts it into a fer- 
mentation. Now it is to be obſerved alſo, that the blood 
conſiſts chiefly of two parts, a ſimple lymph, and an infinite 
number of ſmall globules, containing a very ſubtile and elaſtic 
fluid; theſe acute ſalts, therefore, when mineled with it, 
prick thoſe globules, or veſiculæ, and fo let out their impriſoned 
active ſubſtance, which, expanding itſelf every way, mult nc- 
ceſſarily be the inſtrument of this ſpeedy alteration. 

From this we may learn, how ſo ſmall a portion of juice ſhould 
infect fo great a quantity of liquor: For, in order to do this, it 
is not neceſſary that the venom ſhould be, at the very fir{t, 
mixed with all its parts; but it is ſufficient that it pricks ſome 
of the bladders ; and the elaſtic matter of ſume of theſe, be- 
ing let out, will be a nimble vehicle to the acute ſalts, and 
not only by its activity diſperſe them through the fluid, but 
reſtore to them their decreaſing force, and thus continue their 
effects, till a great part of the liquor undergoes, in ſome de- 
cree, at leaſt, the like alterations. Hence alſo appears what 
a vaſt variety there may be 1n the fermentations cen of one 
and the ſame ſtuid; for theſe, being no other than changes 
made in the coOhelion of the compounding particles, are Capi. 
ble of as many alterations, as motion in its degrees and direc - 
tions can admit of, which arc really infinite. The effects of 
ſuch an 2vitation of the bloud mult not only be whatever ate 
the conſequences of a diſturbed circulation, and an irregular 
and interrupted {ccretion of the ſpirits, as low pulle, fainting; : 
110 knelt, palpit: tion, Convulltve VOmUeInNT%, fremoining 2 &c. 
but alſo the texture of the fluid being thus broken, thoſe parts 
of it which are of the Noweſt motion, and greateſt viſcidity, 
will be eafily ſeparated from others; ſuch they are, which, 
when united together, compound the bile, and, there- 
ſore, theſe will tinge the capillary veſſels, and fine ducts in 
the ſkin, with a yellowiſh colour. And it may likewiſe be 
taken notice, that though the main alterations made by this 
Poiſon be in the fluid of the arteries, yet that of the nerves 
may be conſiderably changed too ; for this conſiſting, as well 
2 blood, of different parts, and being diſperſed in ſmal 

tubes all over the body, is not only very capable of various 
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wards the brain, and being the chief inſtrument of motion 
and action, may, perhaps, ſometimes, more immediately con— 
cy the miſchief to the ſenſible membranes, and | 
cauſe of thoſe violent pains, com ulſions, ſickneſo, Fc. with 
which thoſe that are bitten, are preſently ſeized. 
Another ſpecies of Poiſon, or venom, 1s that by which ſme 
fevers, and thoſe diſeaſes which are called peſtilential, are 
communicated to others; in Which caſe it is to be remem 
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bered, that ſuch infection happens not till the latter end of 
the diſtemper, that is, when the ſermenting blood has thrown 
off great quantities of fermentative particles upon the glands 
of the molt conſtant and eaſy ſecretion : Such as thoſe in the 
ſurface of the body, and the mouth and ſtomach z by this 
means, therefore, the matter of inſenſible perſpiration and 
the ſweat is impregnated with the miaſmata : So that the am- 
bient air becomes filled with them, whereby not only ſome 
may infinuate themſelves into the blood of a ſound perſon 
through. the pores of the outward ſkin, but alſo an inſpiration 
through the membranes of the lungs : And thus the like fer- 
ment will be raifed here, as was in the originally diſtempered 
ſubject. This may be done, but there is, perhaps, another 
more dangerous manner of infection, by the breath of the de- 
ceaſed taken in by a by-ſtander, eſpecially in the laſt moment, 
ſeizing the ſtomach, and fixing a malignity there. For it 1s 
upon this ſcore, that thoſe who are infected, preſently com- 
plain of an extreme pain and nauſea in the upper orifice of 
the ſtomach. Herein lies the difference of contagion from 
the firſt invaſion of malignant diſeaſes ; the effects of one are 
the cauſe and beginning of the other ; and, therefore, it is no 
wonder, if, though the ſymptoms of the former are by a gra- 
dual increaſe wrought up to their height, they do, however, in 
the latter, even at the very firſt, diſcover their ill nature and 
violence, and, like a reinforced enemy, by ſurer ſtrokes, make 
quicker diſpatch, And this is undoubtedly the reaſon for the 
great increaſe of funcrals in plagues, in that one death is thus 
added to another, | 

To Pols0N a fiece, among gunners, denotes clogging and nail- 
ing it up. 

POVSONING, in law, the crime of adminiſtering poiſon to a 
perſon, whereby he dies. By a law of Henry VIII, it was 
made a ſort of treaſon, and the puniſhment was to be put a- 
live in a caldron of water, and boiled to death. It is now 
only felony without benefit of clergy, if the perſon die of 
the poiſon within a year and a day. 

PO/LAR, ſomething relating to the Poles of the world, 

PoLAR Circles, are two lefler circles of the ſphere, parallel to 
the equator, at the diſtance 23 307“ from each pole, particularly 
denominated from their reſpective neighbouring Poles, the 
arctic and antarctic. 

PoLaR Dials, are ſuch dials whoſe planes are parallel to ſome 
great circle paſſing through the Poles, or to ſome one of the 
hour circles, ſo that the Pole is neither elevated above, nor 
depreſled below the plane. Such dial, therefore, can have 
no center; and, conſequently, its ſtyle, ſubſtyle, and hour- 
lines are parallel. See DIAL. 

Pol AR Projection, is a repreſentation of the earth or heavens, 

projected on the plane of one of the Polar circles, | 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing conſidered as having poles, 

POLE x, palus, in aſtronomy, one of the extremities of the 
axis whereon the ſphere revolves, according to the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem. 


Ihe word is Greek hug, and derived from Aw, to turn. 


Theſe two points, each go. degrees diſtant from the equator, 
are called the Poles of the world. Such are the points P and 
S (fate XXIX. fig. 2.) whereof that viſible to us, P, is called 
the arc or north Pole; and its oppolite, 8, the antarctic or 
ſouth Pole. : 

Por x, in geography, the extremity of the carth's axis, or one of 
the points on the ſurface of our globe, through which the axis 
paſſes. Such are the points pg (plate XXIX. fig. 2.) where- 
ot that elevated above our horizon is the north Pole, and its 
oppoſite 5 the ſouth, 

Pol, in ſpherics, a point equally diſtant from every part of 
the circumference of a great circle of the ſphere, as the center 
is in a plane figure; or it is a point 9o degrees diſtant, from 
the plane of a circle, and in a line, called the axis, paſſing 
perpendicularly through the center. The zenith and nadir 
are the Poles of the horizon ; and the Poles of the equator are 
the ſame with thoſe of the ſphere. 
rs of the ecliptic, are two points on the ſurface of the ſphere 

28 30” diſtant from the Poles of the world, and go* diſtant 
from every part of the ecliptic. | 

PoLrs, in magnetics, are two points in a loadſtone, corre- 
bonding to the Poles of the world; the one pointing to the 
north, the other to the ſouth. Sce MAGNET. 

Pers or vertex of a glaſs, in optics, is the thickeſt part of a con- 
vex, or the thinneſt of a concave glaſs, Tf the glaſs be truly 
ground, the Pole will be exactly in the middle of its ſurface. 

Pork, ch, or rod, in ſurveying, is a meaſure containing ſix- 
teen ſeet nd a half, otherwiſe called a rod or perch, 

Por Eg, or Pater, har, is a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, the Jaſt 
in the tail'of Urſa minor. 

Its longitude Mr. Flamſtead makes 24 14 41”; its latitude 
bo” 241 

he nearneſs of this ſtar to the Pole, whence it happens 
that it never tets, renders it of vaſt ſervice in navigati- 
on, &c, tor determining the meridian line, the elevation of 
the Pole, and, conſequently, the latitude of the place, &c. 

POLFEATICAL *, is applied to books of controverſy, eſpecially 
thote in divinity. 


Ihe word is ſormed of the Greek ou, war, 


POL 


 PO/LEMOSCOPE, in optics, an oblique kind of prof 
glaſs, contrived for ſeeing of objects that do not * Ped 
before the eye, It was invented by Hevelius in Ke G 
Something of this kind are now known among us * | 
name of ogling-glaſtes, or opera- glaſſes, through u ende 
ſees a perſon, in appearing to look at another. ch ore 
POYLICY *, or polity, the regulations preſcribed 
duct and government of ſtates and communities; 
* The word is of Greek original, being derived from 
ſtate or city. As, 4 
In general, Policy is oppoſed to barbariſm. 
Some divide Policy into agoranomy, that relating to F. 
of merchandize ; and aſtynomy, that concerning the I: * 
government of the citizens: Some add a third branch. „ 
ly, that relating to the eccleſiaſtical government. 0 
POLICY * of inſurance, or aſſurance, of Hips, is a contre 
writing, whereby a perſon, commonly called a broker. 
upon himſelt the riſques of a ſea-voyage, obliging h 
make good the loſſes and damages that may befal the 1g. 
its equipage, tackle, victualling, lading, &c. either from ra, 
peſts, ſhipwrecks, pirates, fire, war, &c. in part or in Prog 
in conſideration of a certain ſum of ſeven, eight, or ten "wn, | 
more or leſs, according to the riſque run; which ſur; 1 da. 
down to the aſſurer by the aſſuree upon his ſigning the Po 
* The word is derived from the Spaniſh poliga, a ſchedule oy 
that from the Latin follictor, to promiſe. * 
There are ſome inſurances for the going, ſome for t! 
turning, and ſome for both. _ 
A Policy contains the name and dwelling of the perſcn aſſures 
his quality, whether as proprietor or agent; the cg 
names of the veſſel and of the maſter ; thole of the place wi... 
the goods are to be loaden or unloaden; the ports whence 40 
whither ; the time, the riſque, and the conditions, 5 
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The grand mart for the inſurance of ſhips is the city of Ar-. 
ſterdam, It is here, that not only the Dutch traders inſare 
their veſſels, but the generality of merchants of other chunt 
Policy of inſurance of houſes, is an inſtrument formed on 
model of that for veſſels; whereby a perſon, or community «+ 
perſons, take on themſelves the riſques and damages that may 
befal houſes, their furniture, in whole or in part, &c, {rom 
fire, on conſideration of a certain ſum of money to be paid | 
the aſſuree, according to the terms of the agreement, 
We have ſeveral ſocieties erected into corporations for that 
very purpoſe, 
Policy VF inſurance for lives, is an inſtrument whereby an aſt. 
rance-broker, or ſociety of perſons erected into a corpotati n, 
&c. oblige themſelves to pay a certain ſum. of money upon 
death of a perſon whoſe life they aſſure, in conſideration oe 
aſſuree's paying down quarterly a guinea, or ſo, to the afſurers, 
during the life of the ſaid perſon aſſured. 
The Policy is under the ſeal of the office, and intitle: the a 
ſignees, heirs, or executors, &c. of the perſon in whoſe fe- 
vour it was granted, to make good the claim, according to 
the tenor of the articles or by-laws of the ſociety, 
POY/LISHER, or burniſber, an inſtrument uſed for poliſhing and 
burniſhing gold, filver, and other metals, when gilt or 1uvcice, 
or any other matters proper to take a poliſh, 
The gilders uſe an iron Poliſher to prepare their metals be— 
fore gilding, and the blood-ſtone to give them the bright pa- 
liſh after gilding. | 
The Polifher uſed by the makers of ſpurs and bits, &c. is pen- 
ly iron, partly ſteel, and partly wood; it conſiſts of an it 
bar with a woodenhandle at one end, and 2 hook at the 
ther, to faſten it to another piece of wood held in the" 
while the operator is at work. In the middle of the | 
withinſide, is what is properly called the Polliher, 
triangular piece of ſteel with a tail, whereby it 1s 1 
the bow. 
The Poliſhers, among cutlers, are a kind of woove: 


j 
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ſtones made of walnut-tree, about an inch thick, 4 
ameter at pleaſure, which are turned round h the great V 


upon theſe they ſmooth and polith ther works with en 
and putty, 
The Poliſhers for glaſs conſiſt of two picces c. 
flat covered with old hat, the other long and hab 
ed on the former, whoſe edge it exceeds on both dcs 
inches, which ſerve the workmen to take hold d, 4 
work backwards and forwards by. 
The Poliſhers, uſed by ſpectacle-makers, are piece? 
a foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch 
half thick, covered with old beaver-hat, wiheieo: they! 
the ſhell and horn- frames their ſpectacle-glaſſus are to 9246) 
PO'LISHING, the art of giving a glos, Ni 
ous ſtone, marble, glaſs, mirrour, &. 
PoLISHING and grinding of gs, Ke. In orde 
plate-glaſs, they lay it horizontally upon : 
made of a very fine-grained free-ftone ; and, 
ſecurity, they plaiſter it down with lune or {fu CO : 
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wiſe, the force of the workmen, or the monon 


with which they grind, would move it about. This ſtone- 
table is ſupporte by a ſtrong frame made of wood, with a 
ledge quite round its edges, riſing about two inches higher 
chan the glaſs. Upon this glaſs, to be ground, is laid ano- 
ther rough glaſs, not above half ſo big, and fo looſe as 0 
fide upon it 3 but cemented to a wooden plank to guard it 
rom the injury it muſt otherwiſe receive from the ſcraping of 
the wheel, to which this plank is faſtened ; and trom the 
weights laid upon it to promote the grinding, or triture of the 
ffs, The whole is covered with a wheel made of hard 
' ht wood about ſix inches diameter; by pulling of which 
backwards and forwards alternately, and ſometimes turning 
it round, the workmen, who always ſtand oppoſite to each o- 
ther, produce a conſtant attrition between the two glaſſes, 
and bring them to what degree of ſmoothneſs they pleaſe, by 
fuſt pouring in water and coarſe ſand ; after that a finer ſort 
of and, as the work advanceth ; till at laſt you muſt pour 
in the powder of ſmalt. As the upper or incumbent glaſs po- 
liſhes and grows ſmoother, it mult be taken away, and ano- 
ther from time to time put in its place, 
This engine is called a mill by the artiſts, and is uſed only in 
the grinding of the largeſt ſize glaſſes : For, in the grinding of 
the leſſer glaſſes, they are content to work without a wheel, 
and to have only four wooden handles faftened to the four cor- 
ners of the {tone which loads the upper plank, by which they 
work it about. 
When the grinder has done his part, who finds it very diſſi- 
cul: to bring the glaſs to an exact plainneſs, it is turned over 
to the care of the polither, who, with the fine powder of 
Tripoli ſtone or emery, brings it to a perfect evenneſs and 
juſtre. The inſtrument, made uſe of in this branch, is a 
board furniſhed with afelt and a ſmall roller, which the work- 
man moves by means of a double handle at both ends. The 
artiſt, in working of this roller, is aſſiſted by a wooden hoop 
or ſpring, to the end of which it is fixed ; for the ſpring, by 
conſtantly bringing the roller back to the ſame points, facili- 
extes the action of the workman's arm. 
POLITICAL *, ſomething relating to policy or civil government. 
{lic wor. 15 formed of the Greek mi, a city or ſtate. 


PorrTiCAL Arithmetic, is the application of arithmetical calcu- 
uu ns to political ſubjects, as the public revenues, number of 
people, extent and value of lands, taxes, trade, manutactures, 
Ke. of any commonwealth, 

The calculations of this kind, which Sir William Petty at- 
tempted, Dr. Davenant gives ſome good reaſons why many of 
N numbers are not to be entirely depended on; and therefore 
he advances others of his own founded on the obſervations of 
Mr. Greg. King. | 
The land of England he ſays is 39 millions of acres ; the 
number of people about 5,545,000, increaſing about 9,000 
every vear, allowance being made for plagues, &c. wars, ſhip- 
pins, plantations. The people in London he reckons at 530,000; 
thoſe in the other cities and market-towns 870,000 ; and thoſe 
in the villages and hamlets at 4,100,000 ; the yearly rent of 
the land he accounts to be 10,000,c001. that of the houſes 
and buildings 2,000,000 1. per annum; the produce of all 
kinds of grain he reckons to be worth 9,075,000 l. in a mo- 
zerately plentiful year; the rent of the corn-lands annually 

2,000,000]. and their net produce above , ooo, ooo I. the 

n of the paſtures, meadows, woods, foreſts, commons, heaths, 

de 5,000,000 l. The annual produce in butter, cheeſe, and 

mils, about 2,500,000 J. The value of the wool, yearly 
thorn, about 2,000,000 l. Of horſes yearly bred, about 

250.000 1, Of the fleſh yearly conſumed about 3,350,000 I. 

[a!!ow and hides about 600,000 l. Hay yearly conſumed by 

dorſes 1, 300, ooo l. By other cattle, I, ooo, ooo J. The tim- 

ber yearly felled for building, 500,000 l. Wood yearly burnt, 

c. Foo, ooo J. The land of England is now about ſeven 

one quarter to each inhabitant. The value of the wheat, 

"4, and barley, neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of England, at 

# 6,000,000 l. per annum. The value of the woollen ma- 

acture made here is about 8,000,000 l. per annum, and 

4. exports of all kinds of woollen manufactures above 

1,*-2,009 1. per annum. The annual income of England, on 

want e people live, and out of which taxes of all kinds arc 

We d, now about 43, ooo, oool. that of France 81, 00, oool. 

nd Holland 18,250,000 l. 

Grant, in his obſervations on the bills of mortality, com- 

there are 39,000 ſquare miles of land in England; 

ein England and Wales there are 4,600,000 fouls; that 
e Denple of London are about 640,000, and one fourteenth 

2:7 0; the people of England, That in England and Wales 
t 10,000 pariſhes, and 25 millions of acres, being 
4 ctes to every head. That but 64 out of a hundred 
112 Children born are living at 6 years old; but 40 at 163 
25 at 263 but 16 at 36 but 10 at 46; but 6 at 56; but 

85; but 1 at 76. And that London doubles itſelf in 
4 VCars. 

' Willizm Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate proportion, 

that it is found by experience that there are moi e perſotis 

between 16 and 26 than of any other age; and thence 

© ters that the ſquare roots of every number ot men's ages 

crab ſhew the proportion of the probability of ſuch per- 

an Teaching the age of 70. 

is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 years of age 


lives to be 70, than a child of one year old ; it is thrice as 
probable that one of 9 years lives to be 70, as ſuch a new-horn 
child, &c. That the odds is 5 to 4, that one of 25 dics be- 
fore one of 16; and fo on as the ſquare roots of the ages, 
Dr. Halley, has made a very exact eſtimate of the degrees of 
the mortality of mankind from a curious table of the births 
and burials at the city of Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, with 
an attempt to aſcertain the price of annuities upon lives. See 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

F rom the whole he makes the two following very good obſer- 
vations: 1. How unjuſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs 
of our lives; for that it appears that one half of thoſe that arc 
born, do not live above 17 years; and, 2. That the growth 
and increaſe of mankind is not ſo much ſtinted by any thing 
in the nature of the ſpecies, as it is from the curious difficulty 
moſt people make of venturing on the ſtate of marriage; and 
therefore, that celibacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by 
all wiſe governments; and thoſe who have numerous families 
of children encouraged by good laws, ſuch as the Jus trium li- 
berorum, &c. among the Romans. 

POYLITICS *, palitice, is a part of ethics, and conſiſts in the 
governing of ſtates, for the maintenance of the public ſaſety, 
order, and good morals, 

The word is derived from the Greek . a fate or city. 

My lord Bacon divides Politics into three parts, with regard 
to the three great ends or offices incumbent on thoſe who have 
the adminiſtration, namely, the preſervation of the ſtate, its 
happineſs, and the enlargement of its bounds. 

The two firſt parts he obſerves are well handled by ſeveral 
authors; but about the third there is a deep filence ; and there- 
fore he ranks this in the number of the defiderata, and gives 
us a ſpecimen of an eſſay to ſupply it. 

PO'LIUM *, peley, a medicinal plant, which is an ingredient 
in the treacle of Andromachus. 

Ihe word is Gre k, and derived from tue. white, in regard 
the head, and leaves of the Polium of the ancients was white. 

It reſiſts putrefaction, provokes urine, removes obſtructions 
of the menſes, and cures the jaundice. An infuſion of the 
leaves and flowers is beneficial in lethargic diſorders, and, con- 
ſequently, in epilepſies. What the Polium of the ancients was 
we know not. It is ſaid to be beneficial againſt the bites of 
poiſonous animals, 

PO*LLARD, among hunters, a ſtag or male deer, which has 
caſt his head, | 

PoLLARD, pollenger, in agriculture, denotes ſuch trees as have 
been frequently topped, in contradiſtinction to timber: trees. 

PO'LLEX, in anatomy, denotes the thumb or great toe. 

POLL Money, capitation, a tax impoſed by parliament on each 
perſon or head, according to ſome known mark of diſtinction: 
Thus by ſtat. 18 Car. II. every duke was aſſeſſed 1001. mar- 
quis 801. baronet 30 l. knight 201. eſquire 10 l. &c. and 
every ſingle private perſon 12 d. 

This was no new tax, as appears by former acts of parliament, 
particularly that anno 1380. 

POLLU”TION, p-/l:ti, the act of profaning any ſacred place. 

POLLUTION, or je{/-POLLUTION,the dchiling of one's own body 
by laſcivious titillations. 

Of this kind ſome are voluntary, others involuntary and noc- 
turnal. 

Nocturnal PolLuriox, is an incontinence or involuntary emiſ- 
fon of the ſeminal juices. 

PO*LLUX, in altronomy, the poſterior part of the conſtellation 
Gemini. 

POLLUX, is likewiſe a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in the 
head of the hind twin: Its longitude 18, 56", 9” ; its latitude 
„ 

PolLlLux, in meteorology, fee CAST OR. 

POLTROON *, paltiron, a coward or daſtard, who has no 
courage to perform any thing noble. 

* The word is Italian p,/trone, which is derived from po/tro, 2 
colt, becauſe of that animal's readinels to run away; Or tre, a 
bed, as pufillanimous people take pleaſure in lying a bed; and 
this from the high Dutch po//ter, a boliter or cuſhion. 

PcLTROON, in falconry, denotes a bird of prey, whoſe nails and 
talons of the hind toes are cut off, wherein his chief force lay, 
thercby to intimidate him, and hinder him from flying at great 
game. 

POLYACO/USTICS *, inſtruments contrived to multiply 
ſounds, as polyſcopes or multiplying-glafles do images of objects. 

* The wo s formed of the Greek 729;, much, and ax, to hear. 

POLYAN/THEA “*, anthology, florilege, a famous collection of 
common places in alph«bctical order, 

* The word i comrounded of the Greek 7:2J;, much, and 432, 
f! wer, 

POLYA'NTHUS *, phanthium, denotes a plant that bears or 
produces many flowers, 

* The word is of the ſame original with the preceding. 

PO'LYCHREST, polychre/tus, in pharmacy, cenotes a medi- 
cine that is good for many diſorders. 

Ihe word is compounded of the Greek xh, much, and ur's, 
uietul. 

Sal POLYCHREST, a compound ſalt made of equal parts of ſalt- 
petre and ſulphur put into a crucible 111% heated red-hot tor the 
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POLY/GAMY “ a plurality of wives or huſbarids at the ſame | 
time, 
* The word is Greek; and formed of Tozv;, much, and yas, 
„ Marriage. 
Polygamy is prohibited among Chriſtians, but was 3 al- 
lowed among the Jews, and is {till common among the Maho- 
metans, : | |; 
Majot Grant obſerves, that the males and females brought in- 
to the world are nearly equal, only abating a little exceſs on 
the ſide of the males to make up for the extraordinary expence 
thereof in war, at ſea, &c. whence it follows that nature only 
intends one wife or one huſband for the ſame perſon ; ſince, if 
they have more, ſome others muſt go without any at all. See 
MARRIAGE. | | 
Pol YAM, in the canon law, denotes a plurality of wives, 
though only had ſucceſſively, or one at a time, 
PO/LYGLOT *, among divines and critics, chiefly denotes 
a bible printed in ſeveral languages. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek v, much, and yau1- 
1z, a tongue or language. 1 
The firſt Polyglot bible is that of cardinal Ximenes, printed 
in 1515, commonly called the bible of Complutum : It con- 
tains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphraſe on the penta- 
teuch, the Greek verſion of the LXX, and the ancient Latin 
verſion, together with a literal one from the Greek ſeptuagint. 
The Greek of the new teſtament is printed without accents. 
At the end is an apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, indices, 
or tables, 
The ſecond Polyglot is that of Philip II, printed by Plantin at 
Antwerp, in 1572, under the care of Arias Montanus. In this 
are added the Chaldee paraphraſes on the reſt of the old teſta- 
ment with a Latin tranſlation; and a very literal Latin verſion 
of the Hebrew text. In this edition is added an ancient Syri- 
ac verſion, both in Syriac and Hebrew characters, with points : 
To the Syriac is added a Latin one by Guy le Fevre, and a 
more copious apparatus with ſeveral little treatiſes, 
The third Polyglot is that of M. le Jay, printed at Paris in 
1645. It has the Syriac and Arabic verſions of the old teſta- 
ment with Latin interpretations. In the pentateuch it has like- 
wile the Hebrew and Samaritan text, and the Samaritan verſion, 
in Samaritan characters: There is added an Arabic tranſlati- 
on of the new teſtament with a Latin interpretation; but here 
wants an apparatus, &c, 
The fourth is that of London, printed in 1657, called Walton's 
from the author Dr. Brian Walton, afterwards biſhop of 
Wincheſter. This is more ample and more commodious than 
M. le Jay's. The vulgate is here printed according to the 
corrected edition of Clement VIII, which in that of Paris is 
printed as in the Antwerp edition. It likewiſe contains an in- 
terlineary Latin verſion of the Hebrew text, and the Greek 
ſeptuagint .s that of the edition of Rome, and the various read- 
ings of a very ancient Greek copy called the Alexandrian. The 
Latin verſion of the LXX is that publiſhed by Flaminius No- 
bilius by authority of pope Sixtus V. And in this Polyglot 
are ſome parts of the bible in the Ethiopic and Perſian. Laſtly, 
it has preliminary diſcourſes on the text of the originals and 
verſions with a volume of various readings. 
To the number of Polyglots may be added the two penta- 
teuchs printed by the Jews of Conttantinople in four languages, 
but all in Hebrew characters. 
'To theſe may be added, as a feventh Polyglot, the pſalter pub- 
liſhed by Aug. Juttinian biſhop of Nebio at Genoa in 15153 as 
alſo the hexapla and octapla of Origen ; and the bible of Hut- 
ter printed at Hamburgh in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, 
German, Saxon, Italian, French, Sclavonic, Daniſh, &c. 
PO/LYGON *, in geometry, a figure whoſe perimeter conſiſts 
of more than four ſides and angles. 


* The word is compounded ot che Greck xs, many, and ywwe, | 


angle. 
It the ſides and angles be equal, the figure is called a regular 
Polygon. Polygons of five ſides are called pentagons; of ſix, 
hexagons; of ſeven, heptagons; of eight, octagons, &c. 
General praterties of Pol GNS. Every Polygon may be divid- 
ed into as many triangles as it hath ſides.— 
It you take a point as @ (Plate LIL. fg. 1.) any where with- 
in the Polygon, and from thence draw lines to every angle 4 4, 
ac d, Xe. they ſhall make as many triangles as che figure 
hath tides. "Thus, if the Polygon hath fix fides (as in the fi- 
gure above) the double of that is twelve, from whence take 
tour, and there remains eight: I ſay that all the angles 6, c, d, 
„s of that Polygon, taken together, are equal to eight right 
angles. — For the Polygon, having fix ſides, is divided into tix 
triangles; and the three angles of each by 1. & 32 Eucl. are equal 
to two right ones; ſo that all the angles together make twelve 
right ones : but each of theſe triangles hath one angle in the 
point &, and by it they complete the {pace round the ſame point; 
and all the angles about a point are known to be equal to four 
rioht ones, whereſore thoſe four taken from twelve leave eight 
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one of whoſe legs is the perimeter of the Pol 
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And every Polygon circumſcribed about a circle is biege 
it; and every Polygon inſctibed is leſs than the Git], : 
manifeſt, becauſe the thing containing is always leſs % a ig 
thing contained, | an the 
The perimeter of every Polygon circumſcribed about 2. 
is greater than the circumference of that circle, and hel 
meter of every Polygon inſcribed is lefs. Hence, a C * 
equal to a right-angled triangle whoſe baſe is the dcn e is 
of the circle, and its 1. the radius of it. "ence 
For this triangle will be Jeſs than any Polygon CiICumſeritga 
and greater than any inſcribed ; becauſe the circumfern.. * 
the circle, which is the baſe of the triangle, is eg ; 
the compaſs of any inſctibed, therefore it will be equal ben 
circle. For, if this triangle be greater than any thing mg de 
bigger than the circle, and leſſer than any thing ther . fg 
than the circle, it follows that it muſt be equal to 
This is called the quadrature or ſquaring of the circ 
to find a right-lined figure equal to a circle, upon a 
that the bafes given is equal to the circumference of 
but actually to find a right line equal to the citcy 
a circle is not yet diſcovered geometrically, 
Te find the area of a regular PoLYGoxN,— Multiply a 
Polygon, as A B (fig. 2.) by half the number of the fl. 
e. gr. the fide of a heptagon by 21. Again, multiply the 2 
duct by a perpendicular let fall from the center cf the c 
ſcribing circle to the ſide A B; the product is the area requ; . 
%e AREA. 6 N 
Thus ſuppoſe A B 54, and half the number of the {der » 1 
product or ſemidiameter is 135. Suppoſing the perpendias 
F g 29, the product of theſe two, 301 5, is the arca of th: +... 
tagon required, x = 
To find the nrea of an irregular POLY cox, or trapetiim, Beg 
it into triangles and find the ſeveral area's of the fereraltrigns!... 
the ſum of this is the Polygon required, COS. x 
To find the ſum of all the angles in any Pot v. 

Multiply the number of ſides by 1807 from the predug <a. 
tract 360; the remainder is the ſum required, — This in 
pentagon 180, being multiplied by 5, gives 900, whence fh. 
tract 360, there remains 540, the ſum of a pentagon's ang! 
Hence, if the ſum found be divided by the number of 44 
the quotient will be the angle of a regular Polyoon.—0; the 
ſum of the angles is more ſpeedily found thus : multiply 185 
by a number leſs by two than the number of ſides ot the Po. 
lygon, the product is the quantity of the angles required: thu: 
180 being multiplied by 3, a number lefs by two than tha 
of its ſides, the product is 540, the quantity of angles as beſort. 
To inſcribe a regular POLYGON in @ circle, 
Divide a6 (fg. 4.) the diameter of the circle, into as many cou?! 
parts as the Polygon is to have fides (viz. 5.) and then, with 
the length of that whole diameter, make two arcs interſectine 
each other above asinz; and lay a ruler from = throunh =, 
the ſecond diviſion of the diameter, which will cut the circle in 
the point p; ſo is the chord a þ the fide of the Polygon require: 
which here is a pentagon. 
On a regular POLYGON to circumſcribe circle, er to ciroumſer;! 
regular Polygon uten a circle. Biſect two of the angles of i! 
given Polygon A and E (fig. 2.) by the right lines A F, 
„ concuring in F; and from the point df concourie witch! 
radius E F deſcribe a circle, 
To circumſcribe a Polygon, &c. divide 360 by the numb: 
1 3 
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lowing problem. 


On a given lire to deſcribe any given ren Por v. 
Find an angle of the Polygon in the table. and in 


an angle equal thereto ; drawing EA = EL, 3), 
points A E D deſcribe a circle. In this apply thegwen! 
line, as often as it will go.— Thus will tit zuircd £2 
deſcribed. 

To inſcribe or circumſcribe a regular Pol v, tric: 
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Find the ſign of the arch produced by uiv.ding tne i: 
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this is the chord of the double arch; and, there 
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A E to be inſcribed in the circ! 
If, then the radius of a cycle, wherein e. gr. a penta 
be inſcribed, given in any certain meaſure, c 
the pentagon is found in the ſame meature b. 
thus: As radius 1COO is to 1176; fo is 3450 
ſide of the pentagon. — Wim the ven 3 
deſcribe a circle, and therein ſet off the tice © 
gon, as often as it will go; thus will 2 Polygon de 
in the circle. 

To deſcrile a regulur POLYGON on @ £197 77 | 
cumſerite a circle alent a given POLYGON fig 

Taking the ratio of the ſide of the radius out of UE 

find the radius in the ſame mcaure, wherein the! 

For, the fide and radius being had, a Polygon may be ce. | 

by the laft problem. And, it with the 

arches be ſtruck with two extremes of the even 
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pot vox, is a right line drawn from the point of a 
Nate to the point of the next adjacent one. 

dach is the line C F plate LIII. fig. 5. 

, POLYGON, is a right line drawn from the center of one 
Won to that of another. Such is the line G H. 

pol vos, is a line on the French ſectors, containing 
7 "homologous ſides of the firſt nine regular Polygons inſcribed 

5 he ſame circle, that is, from an equilateral triangle to a do- 

decagon: 


LOGON AL. Numbers, in algebra, is the ſum of a rank of 
\mbers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from unity; ſo 
called by reaſon the units of which it conſiſts may be diſpoſed 
n ſuch 2 manner as to repreſent the figure of ſeveral equal 
ies and angles. ; 

Gee POLYGONAL Number, is the number of terms of the 

*-thmetical progreſſion that compoſe it; and the number of 
nes is that which ſhews how many angles that figure has, 
«hence the Polygonal number takes its name. : 

e a POLY GONAL Number, the fide and number of its angles be- 

den. The canon is this: The Polygonal number is 
de ſemi-difference of the factums of the ſquare of the fide into 
e number of angles diminiſhed by two units, and of the ſide 
{cf into the number of angles diminiſhed by four units. 

The ſums of Polygonal numbers collected in the ſame manner 
+: the Polygonal numbers themſelves are, out of arithmetical 
droctem̃ons, are called pyramidal numbers. 

WLYGRAPY “, polygraphia, polygrephice, the art of writing 
1 various unuſual cyphers, as alſo decyphering the ſame. 

* The word is compounded of , much, and 5e, to write. 
rue ancients ſeem to have been very little acquainted with 
his art 3 nor is there any mark of their having gone beyond 
we Lacedemonian ſcytala. 

107. YHE/DRON, in geometry, a body comprized under many 

ceAilinear ſides or planes. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek 7:2;, many, and 2; 

a ſeat, or baſe. 
the fides of the Polyhedron be regular polygons all ſimi- 
r and equal, it becomes a regular body, and may be inſcribed 
n 2 ſphere. ; 

C POLYNEDRON, is a ſtone with ſeveral faces whereon 
ze projected various kinds of dials. 

F:1vy2EDRON, poly/cepe, or multiplying-glaſs, in optics, is a glaſs 
a lens conſiſting ot ſeveral plane ſurfaces diſpoſed into a con- 
vex form. 

The phænomena of the Polyhedron are as follow :—If ſeveral] 
rs, as EF, AB, CD (plate LI. fig. 3.) fall parallel 
c1the ſuriace of a Polyhedron, they will continue parallel to 
dcr refraction. 
If then the Polyhedron be ſuppoſed regular, LH, HI, I M, 
will be as tangents cutting the ſpherical convex lens in F, B, and 
D; conſequently, rays falling on the points of contract interſect 
tic ais Wherefore, ſince the reſt are parallel to theſe, they 
alſo will mutually interſect each other in G. 
Hence, if the eye be placed where parallel rays decuſſate, rays 
of the fame object will be propagated to it ſtill parallel from 
the (everal ſides of the glaſs. W hercfore, ſince the cryſtalline 
t.mour, by its convexity, unites parallel rays, the rays will 
te united in as many difterent points of the retina, a, b, c, as 
the g laſs has ſides. 

Confequently, the cye, through a Polyhedron, ſees the object 

Jas many times as there are ſides.— And hence, ſince 

coming from remote objects are parallel, a remote object 
den as often repeated through a Polyhedron, as that has 

2. If ravs, A B, AC, A D, proceeding from a 
point A, tall on ſeveral ſides of a regular Polyhedron ; 
fraction they will decuſſate in G, and proceed on a little 


if the eve be placed where the rays coming from the 
2.anes decuſſate, the rays will be piopazated to it from 
dal planes a little diverging, i. e. as it they proceeded 

n dieren points, But ſince the cryſtalline humour, by its 
exity, collects rays from ſeveral points into the ſame point; 
5 will be united in as many different points of the retina, 


4 4 


ne glaſs has ſides; conſequently, the eye, being 
he focus G, will ſee even a near object repeated as 
h the Polyhedron, as that has ſides, 
i may the images of objects be multiplied in a camera ob- 
by placing a Polyhedron at its aperture, and adding a 
ens at a due diſtance therefrom. And it really makes 
caſant appearance, if a priſm be applied fo as the 
rays of the ſun refracted theretrom be received on 
0:vhedron: for by this means they will be thrown on a 
or wall near at hand in little lucid ſpecks, much excced- 
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be painted in water- colours in the areol or little 

ra Polyhedron, and the glaſs aapplied to the aperture ci 
obſcura; the ſun's rays, paſſing through it, wi:l carry 

m the imuges thereof, and project them on the oppolite 

Vo... this artifice bears a reſemblance to that other, whercby 
ge on paper is projected on the camera, viz. by wetting 
„ber with oil, and ſtraining it tight on a frame; then 
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applying it — the aperture of the camera obſcura, ſo a3 the 
rays ot a candle may paſs through it upon the Polyhedron. 
POLY'MATHY *, polymathia, the knowledge of ming arts 
and ſciences, 


* The word is compounded of the Greek , 


many, and Aa: 
Saw, to learn. Fy FT 


The genuine Polymathy is an extenſive erudition well digeſt- 
ed and applied to the purpoſe. 

POLY'MY THY , polymythia, in poetry, a multiplicity of 
fables in an epic or dramatic poem, inſtead of an unity or ſingle 


fable. 


" The word is compounded of cho, many, and at do., fable. 
I'his is reckoned a great fault. 


POLYNOY/MIAL, or multinemial roots 
MULTINOMIAL. 

POLYO/PTRUM *, in optics, a glaſs through w 
appear multiplied, but diminiſhed. 


The word is compounded of the Greck at, much, and {73s 
N. to ſee. 


POLYPE'TALOUS *, in botany, is applied to a flower that 


conſiſts of ſeveral petala or leaves. 


The word is compounded of the Greek xh, many, and atcra- 
a, a leaf, 


„in mathematics, ſee 


hich objcQs 


POLYPETALOUS F{awers, are either regular or irrecular, 
Regular Polypetalous flowers are either thoſe conſiſting of two 
pieces as the cercis ; or of ſour, thence called crots-flowers, as 
the clove- tree; or ot tive called umbe!lifcrous, as ſennel; or of 
11x, as the white lily. 

Thoſe excceding this number, equal or unequal, form a new 
claſs of Polypetalous flowers, called the roſe-kind ; ſuch is the 
flower of the water-plantain, &c. 

Irragular POLYPETAL Aous Flowers, are ſo called from the odd 
diſpoſition of their petala, what number of them ſoever they 
have. Such as in fumitory or thoſe of all leguminous plants. 

PO'LYPODY, polypodium, many feet, in botany, a plant of the 
paraſitical kind of conſiderable uſe in medicine. There are 
two kinds of it, namely, common Polypody, and Polypody of 
the oak, or polypodium quercinum, which is reckoned much 
the better of the two. 

The word is compounded of the Greek 7:2v;, many, and 77;, 
foot, in regard the root of the plant clings to walls, &c. by a 
great number of little fibres like claws. 

The roots only are uſed in medicine, being accounted opening, 
and gently purging, being rarely given by themſelves, but put 
among thoſe purging, ſimples which are ſtronger, They ate 
ſuppoſed to purge bilious melancholic humours, to open ob- 
ſtructions ol the liver, to help the jaundice and dropſy, and pro- 
voke urine; they are good {or the ſcurvy, and are trequently an 
ingredient in antiſcorbutic dict-drinks. 

POLY PTO TON“, a figure in rhetoric, wherein the ſame 

word is repeated in different caſes, genders, or numbers. 

* 'The word is compounded of the Greck 72+; many, and xte, 
to fall. 

PO/LYPUS, in medicine, a fleſhy tumor or excreſcence in the 
internal parts of the noſe, and ſo called polypus narium, far- 
coma, or hyperfarcoma. Theſe caruncles are of ſeveral f1zes 
and conſiſtences. At ſirſt they are for the moſt part ſmall ; 
but in proceſs of time they increaſe, ſome ſlower, fome faſler. 
'T hough they are generally free from pain, yet ſometimes they 
are painful and hard, become livid, and incline to a cancer. 
"The cure is caſier and the danger leſs, when the Polypus is of 
a favourable kind, as when it is not ſcated very far in the noſe, 
when it has a ſlender root and hangs looſely, and, laſtly, 
when the patient is of a good habit. I he cure cannot be 
reaſunably expected from any thing but a total removal, which 
may be accompliſhed by cauſtic medicines, fo that they do 
not corrode the ſound parts of the noic, or by proper inſtru- 
ment. 

PoLYPUs, in medicine, alſo denotes a morbid excreſcence in the 
heart, Conhiting of a tough concretion of grumous blood lodged 
therein. 

In the Phil. Tranſ, we have a very odd inftance, given by 
Dr. Robert Clarke, of a patient who coughed up at times fc- 
veral hundred Polypus's of the lungs. 

POLY PY/RENEOUS Fruits, in botany, are ſuch fruits as con- 
tain ſeveral kernels or ſeeds, 

* The word is compounded of the Greek :24;, many, and 7: 
a kernel. 

POYLYSCOPE “, a multiplying-glaſs, the ſame with POLY- 
HEDRON in optics, which ſee. 

* The word is formed of the Greek 7:7:;, much, and xml, 
to behold. 
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Hence, the number of pullies and the power being given, the 


weight that will be ſuſtained thereby is eafily found, namely, 
by multiplying the power by the number of pullies. 

n like manner, the number of pullies being given, together 
with the weight ſuſtained, the power is found, by dividing 
the weight by the number of pullies. 

To find the number of pullies a Polyſpaſton is to conſiſt of, to 
raiſe a given weight by a given power ; divide the weight by 
the power, the quotient 1s the number required. The dia- 
meters of the pullies are to be all equal, ſuppoſing two of 
them upper, and two lower, moveable on the fame common 
axis, 
POLYSPE/RMOUS “*, in botany, denotes ſuch plants as have 
more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, without any cer- 
tain order or number. 
The word is compounded of the Greek wav;, much, and cr 
wa, ſeed, from ore, to ſow. 
Polyſpermous herbs are ſubdivided into, 1. ſuch as have a 
calyx or perianthium, and, 2. into ſuch as have none. 
POLYSYLLA'BICAL Echoes, are ſuch echoes as repeat many 
ſyllables or words. | 
POLYSY'LLABLE *, in grammar, a word conſiſting of more 
than three ſyllables, | 
* The word is compounded of the Greek e:2av;, many, and c 
NaN, ſyllable. 
When a word conſiſts of one, two, or three ſyllables, it is 
called monoſyllable, diſyllable, or triſyllable. 
POLYSY'NDETON, a figure in rhetoric, conſiſting of a ſu- 
perabundance of conjunctions copulative: In oppoſition to 
this ſtands a ſyndeton. 


POLVYTHE ISM“, the belief of a plurality of gods. 


* The word is compounded of waw;, many, and $:9-, God. 


POMA DA, an exerciſe of vaulting the wooden horſe, by lay- 
ing one hand over the pommel of the ſaddle, 

POMA”TUM, pomado, a compoſition of apples with lard and 
roſe-water, uſed by way of unguent on many occaſions, par- 
ticularly tor pimples, ſcurfs, &c. 

Pomatums are occaſionally perfumed with the odours of jeſ- 
ſamines, oranges, jonquils, tuberoſes, &c. 

The belt is ſaid to be that prepared of kid's greaſe, pippins, 
an orange ſliced, with a glaſs of roſe-water, and half a glaſs 
of white-wine boiled and ſtrained, and at laſt ſprinkled with 
oil of ſweet almonds. 

As to the unguentum Pomatum, ſee the College Diſpenſatory. 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the apple is of no ſignificance at 
all, and that the common Pomatum is only lard beat into a 
cream with roſe- water, and ſcented with oil of lemons, thyme, 
or the like. 

POMEGRANATE *, malus Punica, granata, a medicinal 
fruit like an apple or quince, full of ſeeds incloſed within a red- 
diſh pulp, containing either a ſweet vinous juice, or one more 
acid and acerb. 

Ihe word is formed of the Latin pymum granatum, a kerneled 
apple, from the abundance of its kernels ; or from Granaca, 
the country where it was ancient) produced 

Pomegranates grow in Spain, Italy, and many other countries, 

and flower in June, and the fruit 1s ripe in September, 

Ot the kernels are made ſyrups and conſerves; and the pee] 

which is called malicorium, reckoned very aſtringent, is an 

ingredient in ſeveral remedies and ptiſans, for dyſenteries, di- 

arrhœa's, lienteries, hæmorrhages, and relaxations of the 
ums. 

he ancients uſed the rind, as the moderns do ſumac, in the 

preparation of leather. 

"There is but little of the true conſerve made; that which or- 
dinarily paſſes for it being only ſugar melted down, to which 
they give the colour and ſharp taſte with cochineal, cream of 
tartar, and alum. 

POXMIE'TS, in heraldry, are green roundles; ſo called by the 
Engliſh heralds, who expreſs difterent-coloured roundles by 
diſtinct names. The French call them torteaux vert. 

POMIFEROUS *, in botany, is applied to thoſe plants which 
have the largeſt fruit, and covered with a thick hard rind; 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from the bacciferous, which 
have only a thin rind. 

* 'The word is compounded of the Latin f:::m, an apple, and 
fer to bear. 

The Pomiferous kind have a naked monopetalous flower, di- 
vided into five partitions, and growing on the top of the ſuc- 
ceeding fruit: They are divided into, 1. capreolate, or thoſe 
creeping along the ground, &c. by means of tendrils ; and, 2, 
into thoſe without capreoli or tendrils. 

POMNIEY, pommettee, croſs femme, or pommettee, trophee, in he- 
raldry, is a croſs with a ball or knob like an apple at each end. 

PO/MIMEL, prumme!, in the menage, a piece of braſs or other 
matter a-top and in the middle of the ſaddle-bow, to which 
are faſtened the holſters, ſtirrup-leathers, &c. 

PO/MPHOLYX *, in pharmacy, a kind of metalline flour, 
being a white, light, friable ſubſtance, found adhering to the 
Iid or covercle of crucibles or furnaces, wherein copper is 
melted with calamine ſtone for the mak ig of braſs, 

* Ihe word is Greek, literally fiemifying a bubble on water, 


POP 


tilage of the larynx, called ſcutiformis. See LARYx X 
POND, in geography, a little lake of freſh water, Wh. 1 
ther receives nor emits any river. en na. 
PONE, a writ in law, whereby a cauſe depending in 
ty, or other inferior court, is removed to the Com 
or King's-bench, at Weſtminſter. 
PoxEe per vadium, a writ commanding the ſheriff to take { 
ty of one for his appearance at a certain day, mY 
PO/NIARD “, a little pointed dagger, very lharp-edgeg 
* 'The word is French poignard, and derived 1 3 
handful. en been Ng, 


It was anciently borne in the hand, at the girdle, or hid in, 
pocket, but is now ſet aſide, except among aſſaſſins 2Y 
{till, among the maſters of defence, the ſword and das 20 
Poniard, make a part of the exerciſe taught by them, 1 
PONS Varelii, in anatomy, a ſort of arch in the cerebel 
formed by OY proceſſes ; fo called from V | 
a phylician of Padua, in 1572, who was the firſt obfer... | 
i i RAN, wad, 
PO'NTAGE “, pontagium, a contribution towards the bub! 
ing and repairing of bridges, from which no perſon Whatere: 
in ancient times, was exempted, 1 
* The word is derived from the Latin ens, a bridge. 


the Coun. 
mon- p, 
5 


un, 


- | 
arollus. 


It alſo denotes the dues for perſons or merchandizes paſſrs 
over bridges. 0 5 

PONT IF “, pentiſex, high-prieſt, a perſon who has the f. 
rection and ſuperintendance of divine worſhip, as the offen 
of ſacrifices, &c. 2 
The Romans had a college of Pontifs, and over thoſe 2 nor. 
tifex maximus inſtituted by Numa. 15 
The Jews too had their high-prieſt, and among the Roms. 
niſts the pope is ſtill ſtyled the fovercign Pontif. 


* Authors differ about the origin of the word, Varro Gerive. ' 
from pos, a bridge, and facio, to build, as they built the Sub. 
lician bridge, that they might go and offer ſacrifice on the ;. 
ther fide of the Tiber. Plutarch derives it from the old [21 
potnis, powerful or abſolute, as theſe Pontifs common!y were, 


PONTVFICAL, pontificale, a book of the rites belonging ty 
ontifs. A 

PONTIFICA/LIA, the robes wherein a biſhop performs diving 
ſervice, 

PON TVFICATE, pontificatus, the ſtate or dignity of a pon- 
tif, It more peculiarly denotes, in modern writers, the reizn 
of a pope. 

PONTOYN *, pantoon, in war, a floating bridge made of boat; 
and planks, for the paſſage of cavalry, cannon, infantry, &, 
over a river, &c. 


that from por, a bridge. 


The late invented Ponton is made of copper, furniſhed with 
an anchor, &c. ſeveral of which are diſpoſed two yards al- 
der with beams acroſs, and over thoſe are planks, being av 
linked to each other, and faſtened on each tide the river by 2 
rope run through a ring in each of their heads, and fixed to 
a tree or ſtake on either ſhore, 

The Pontones mentioned by Cæſar and Aulus Gellivs, wer? 
no more than a kind of ſquare flat veſſels, for carrying 0c: 
horſe, &c. 

PONT van, a flying bridge, a kind of bridge uſed in ſege. 
made of two bridges laid one over another, and {0 contrives, 
by means of cords and pullies placed along the ſides of tac 
under bridge, that the upper may be puſhed forward, tt. 
join the place where it is deſigned to be fixed; the u 
length ot both not to be above five fathom. 

POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water ſupplied with ſpring”, 
and diſcharging the overplus by ſluices, wears, &c. 8 
POOP, poup, puphis, in navigation, is the higheſt part 0: tt 
ſhip's ſtern. In king's ſhips, the outſide of the Poop 1s 4dr. 
with galleries, trophies, &c. TT: 

POPZE, in antiquity, were inferior miniſters employed in the 
Pagan ſacrifices, whoſe office was to bring the victim to tie 
altar, tie it thereto, kill it, &c. 5 

POPE, papa, is the ſupreme head of the Romiſh church, Nw 
ſee is at Rome, whence he iſſues out his briefs and bulls thts 
the catholic world, 

PO/PLES, in anatomy, the ham or joint of the knee. 

POPLITA US Mzuſculus, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle oblique. 
pyramidal, fituated under the ham; it is fixed above, © 
{trons narrow tendon, to the outer edge of the inner coe 

of the os femoris, and to the neighbouring polterior li; 

of the joint ; thence it runs obliquely downward unver 

inner condyle of the os femoris, till it is fixed in the back lice 
of the head of the tibia, all the way to the oblique line, ob- 

ſervable on that ſide. 3 

It performs the rotation of the leg, when bent, in à rechen 

contrary to that of the biceps: This rotation antwers 10 0 

pronation of the radius by the pronator teres, as that made t. 

the biceps tibi does to the ſupination made by the biceps © 

the am. | 

By che connection of this muſcle with the capſular 
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ſerves to prevent its being catched between the two bones] they divide on new couches of dry fern, ſetting them on fire, 
in the fAexions of the leg. Vinſloruo. 15 : as before; and this * repeat ſucceſſively; the oil being 
pUPLITE'A, in anatomy, the third vein in the leg ariſing from | fi] the better, as the afhes ate oſtener burnt. 14 
ſeveral branches ar $ 4 * heel and ancle. It lies A quantity of theſe aſhes are thrown into an urn full of wa- | 1 
pretty deep in a el „and aſcending up to the ham, termi- ter; and to every hundred pounds is added a pound of ſhe- | | | 
ates in the crural Vein, | : kau, which diflolves therein; the reſt, as in preparing the | 
p PPV, papaver, a medicinal plant famed for its narcotic qua- petunſes the ſediment found at the bottom of the ſecond urn, I 
ly. a . ; and which Is tO be kept 1 is what they call the oil of 1 
There are divers kinds ; ſome wild, ſome cultivated : The lime, and which gives the Porcelain all its luſtre. This oil | | 
chief are the white, black, and red Poppy. 15 ſophiſticated with water, and a proportionable quanti- l \ 
The white Poppy is moſt uſed in phyſic: When the flowers] ty of ſhekau. Ten meaſures of oil of petunſe uſually go to | 'l 
ne fallen, the ſeed-veſſel grows to a great bigneſs, being] one of lime. To have the mixture juſt, the two oils ſhould l! 
round, and as large as an orange. From theſe heads opium be equally thick, l! 
is produced, whereof the beſt comes from Turkey. : Forming of Pon ELAIN veſſols. The firſt thing is to purify the ll 
Of the dry Poppy heads, infuſcd and boiled in water, is made petunte and kaulin ; which is done as in preparing the ſquares. 10 
the ſyrupus e meconio, or diacodium. See OPIUM and ME- | Por the ſecond, it is ſufficient to plunge it in an ura full of 10 
CONIUM. TY ; : water in an open batket : The dregs that remain are perfeQly 2 | | 
pOYPULAR, fepularis, ſomething relating to the common peo- | uſcleſs and flung away. 1 | 
ple. ; The work-houtes are vaſt yards walled round with ſheds, and (it 
PypULAR Dijea es, are ſuch as run through the body of the peo- other conveniencies, to work under and live in. There is i! j 
ple, called endemic and epidemical diſeaſes, ſcarce a piece of Porcelain but paſſes through above twenty f ( 
p.yvLAR Errors, are ſuch as people imbibe from one another | hands, before it comes to the patiiters z and above ſixty, before it | 1 
br cuſtom and tradition, without confideving the reaſons is brought to perfection. a 110 
thereof. : For the finer Porcelains, they ufe equal quantities of petunſe 10 
POPL LE/UM, populneum, in pharmacy, an unguent prepared and Kaulin; four parts of kaulin to fix of petunſe tor moderate | þ 
of the buds of black poplar, violet-leaves, navel- wort, and | ones; and never lefs than one of kaulin to three of petunſe 1 
ard, bruiſed and maccrated; to which are added bramble for the coarſeſt. 1 
tons, leaves of black poppies, mandragora, henbane, night- The hardeſt part of the work is the kneading the two earths | | 1 
ſhade, lettuce, and burdock, boiled in roſe- water, and ſtrain- in à kind of large baſons or pits well pa\ ed and comented, {if 
ed. It is much uſed for burns, ſcalds, and all forts of inflam- wherein the workmen trample continually with their feet till 11 
mations, and to aſſwage arthritic pains. the mals become of the conſiſtence required to be uſed by the Why 
PV/RCELAIN “, purcelain, a fine fort of earthen-ware, chicf- potter, Will 
Iv manufactured in China, and thence called china, or China- This earth is kneaded piece-meal, with the hands, on large 10 
ware; but brought into Europe chiefly from Japan, Siam,] flates. But on this preparation depends the perfection of the i 
Surat, and Perſia. I he Chineſe call it tfe-ki, work; the leaſt heterogencous body, the leaſt vacuity, the U 
* The word is probably derived from the Portugueſe percelana ſmalleſt grain of ſand, nav, ſometimes a ſingle hair, making 10 
a cup the Porcelain crack, ſplinter, run, or warp. 1 
Porcelain is made chiefly at Kingteching, a large town in the The ſmooth pieces of Porcelain, as cups, urns, diſhes, &c. hl 
province of Kyangh1. are made with the wheel; but ſuch as are in relicvo, as fi- [ 
[a a letter trom F. Dieutrecolles to F. Orry, from Jauchew, gures of men, animals, &c. ae formed in moulds, but ta{hion- 
dated September 1712, the whole proceſs of this manufacture] ed with the chiſſel. The large pieces are made at twice; one 
: deſcribed as follows: | half is raifed on the wheel by three or four workmen, who 
Materials of PORCELAIN. There are two kinds of earths, and { hold it till it have acquired its figure; which done, they ap® 
as many kinds of oils or varaithes uſed in the compoſition of ply it to the other half, uniting the two with Porcelain earth 
Porcelain. The firſt earth, called kaulin, is beſet with glit- made liquid, by adding water to it, and poliſhing the juncture 
tering corpuſcies z the ſecond, called petunſe, is a plain white, with a kind of iron ſpatula. After the ſame manner ate join- 
but exceedingly fine and foft to the tuuch. They are both | ed the ſeveral pieces oi Porcelain formed in moulds, or by the 
found in quarries, twenty or thirty leagues from Kingteching. hand, and after the fame manner are handles, &c. added to 
The petuntes are brought in form of bricks out of the quar- the cups, and other works ſormed with the wheel. 
ries, where they are naturally pieces of a very hard rock. The The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe of our ſculp- 
white of the belt petunſe is to border a little on green. tors, namely, of divers pieces, which ſeve rally give the 
The firſt preparation is to break and pound theſe bricks coarſe- . refpcCtive figur to the parts of the model, ani are afterwards 
Iv with iron mallets, and then in mortars with peftles : And united to form a mould for an entire figure. I hey ace made 
when the powder is rendered impalpable, they throw it into a] of a yellow fat earth dug about Kinoteching, being kneaded 
larze urn full of water, ſtirring it About briſkly 3 when the wa- like potter's earth, and when fufhcic ntly mellow, and mode- 
ter has reſted a little, they ſkim off, from the top, a white | rately dry, beating it {toutly, they form it into moulds, 
ſabſtance of the thickneſs of four or five fingers, which is put All the works, made in moulds, arc hunſhed with ſeveral in- 
imo another veſſel of water. They then ſtir again the wate! ſtruments proper to dig, ſmooth, and touch up the itrokes 
of the firſt urn, and again ſkim it, and thus alternately, till that e{cape the mould: "hore are fome works whereon relie- 
nothing remain but the gravel of the petunſes at bottom, which vo's are added ready made, as dragons, flowers, &c. others 
they pound afreſh. that have impreſſions en creux 53 which laſt are engraved with 
As to the ſecond urn, when the water has well ſettled, they a kind of puncheons. In general, all !'orcclain works are to 
pour it oft, and with the paſte at bottom, fill a kind of moulds ; be theltered from the cold, their natural humidity making 
whence, when almoſt dry, they take it out, and cut it into them liable to break, when they dry unequaily. 
ſquare pieces, properly called petunſes, reſerving them to be A common tea-cup begins with the potter, wha, with the 
mixed with the kaulin in the proportion hereaſter aſhgned, whecl, gives it its form, height, and diameter, This operator 
Theſe Guares are fold by the hundred, but it is very rare to has not a farthing ſterling fur a late furniſhed with twenty-ſix 
mett with them unfalſificd, the workmen being arrant knaves cups; accordingly, they go out of his hands very im ertect, 
in their de alings ; ſo that they are commonly obliged to purify eſpecially towards the feet, wilt h are afterward cut with the 
Wem betore they can be employed. chiſſel, when the cup is dry. F rom the vice! it is received 
: 1 kaulin, which is the other carth uſed in Porcelain, is by a ſecond workmin, who tits it to its baſe ; a third applies 
, _—_ M1 loftcr than the petunſe, when dug Out of the GUArry : it on a mould, which 1s on a Kind of Jathe tO bring it to its 
wo” Yet thi a by Its mixture With the other, o1ves the hrmncts true form. A fourth workman poliſhes it with a chiſſel about 
; ni ſttength to the work. a the edges, and brings it to the thinneſs neceſiary to make it: 
| 8 Ihe mines whence the kaulin is dug are deep, and the mat- tranſparent; in doing which, he moiſtens | it from time to 
* tes found in glebes, like the chalk in ours. The prepara- time, leſt it break. When ot its proper thickneſs, another 
bbs 0! Kaulin is much the ſame with that of the petunſes. workman turns it gently on a mould to lmooth its inſide equa- 
or Ihe oil, or varniſh, which makes the third ingredient, is a bly ; other workmen add ſome ornaments in relievo; others 
| WHY * tif] liguid ſubſtance, Cravwn from the hard tone whercof impreſſions en creux ; others only handles. At laſt, the fout 
| tunes are formed; that which is whiteſt, and whoſc on the inſide is rounded and hollowed wich a chiſſel by a par- 
ds ere the greeneſt, being always choſen for this purpoſe, ticular artiſt who does nothing elſe. 
8 manner of preparing the oil: The petunſes being waſhed, | Painting of PORC ELAN. The Chineſe painters, eſpecially thoſe 
EYE 2 undergo the fame proceſs as for making the ſquares, only that that meddle with human figures, our author obſerves, are all 
"7 2 nneft part of the matter of the ſecond urn is not put in ſorry workmen: He adds, that the detect is ſcarce any where 
1 | ulds, but taken to compoſe the oil. To an hundred pounds ſo ſenfible as in the whapey, or Porcelain-painters; among 
285 is matter they caſt a mineral ſtone called ſhekau, like whom, ſetting aſide flowers and landſkips, which are iome- 
7 . | um. This ſtone is firſt heated red-hot, and fo reduced times tolerable, the grcateſt mailers are not to ve compared 
wt Mortar to an impalpable powder; and ſerves to give the to ordinary apprentices among the Europeans fo their beauty 
on -onititence, Which, however, is till to be kept liquid. and juſtneſs of dellan. But it is otherwiic with the colours | 
05 3204 0f lime makes the fourth ingrediert: They firſt diſ- theſe whapey uſe, which are fo exceeding lively end brian, 
deb; | large ec s of quicklime, by ſprinkling water thereon ; that on re is but little hopes that our workmen ſhall ever vie | ; 5 
ons 4 1 er they lay a couch of dry fern, and on the ſern with them. FEE Ig | 8 F # : 14 
| er of tne flaked lime, and thus alternately till there be Ihe painting work is diſtributed among 2 great number ot | | 
ment, * RAC pile; and then ſet fire to the fern. The aſhes work men, in the fame laboratory : 1.0 082 35 Ceiongs de erm j ' 
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the coloured circle about the edges of the Porcelain; another 
traces out flowers, which another paints: This is for waters 
and mountains alone ; that for birds and other animals ; and a 
third ſor human figures. 
There are Porcelains made of all colours, both with regard to 
the ground and repreſentations thereon. As to the colour of 
landſkips, &c.. ſome are ſimple ; ſuch are all blues, ſuch as 
are ſeen in Europe; others are mixed up of ſeveral teints ; 
and others again heightened with gold. 
The blue is made of lapis lazuli prepared by burning it the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours in a kiln, where it is buried up in 
gravel to the height of half a foot; when burnt, they reduce 
it into an impalpable powder in Porcelain mortars, not var- 
niſhed, and with peſtles of the ſame matter, 
For the red they uſe copperas, which they call tſaufan 3 A 
pound of this they put into a covered crucible, in the lid 
whereof is left a little aperture, through which the matter, 
on occaſion, may be ſeen. The crucible is heated with a 
reverberatory fire, till the black ſmoke ceaſe to aſcend, and 
a fine red one ſucceeds it, A pound of copperas yields four 
ounces of red liquor, which is found at the bottom of the cru- 
cible, though the fineſt part is that uſually adhering to the lid 
and ſides of the crucible, 
The powder of flint is, likewiſe, an ingredient in moſt of the 
other colours; e. gr. for green, to three ounces of tongwha- 
peen, or ſcoria of beaten copper, they uſe half an ounce of 
powder of flint, and an ounce of ceruſe. Violet is made by 
adding a doſe of white to the green already prepared: The 
more green is added, the deeper is the violet. For yellow, 
they uſe ſeven drachms of white, and three of red copperas. 
Moft of theſe colours are mixed up with gum-water, for ap- 
plication; a little ſalt-petre, ſometimes ceruſe or copperas, 
but, more uſually, copperas alone being firſt diſſolved in wa- 
ter. Indeed, for Porcelaius that are to be quite red, the co- 
lour is uſually applied with oil, i. c. with the common oil of 
the Porcelain, or another made of the white flints. 
There is alſo another red called blown red, becauſe, in rea- 
lity, applied by blowing with a pipe, one of whoſe orifices is 
covered with a very fine gauze which is ſmeared ; when blow- 
ing againſt the Porcelain, it becomes all ſprinkled over with 
little points, This Porcelain is very rare, and of great price, 
Black Porcelain, which they call umian, has likewiſe its beau- 
ty: This colour has a leady caſt, like metal-burning mir- 
rours, and is uſually heightened with gold. It is made of three 
ounces of lapis lazuli, with ſeven of the common oil of ſtone ; 
though that proportion is varied, as the colour is deſigned to 
be more or leſs deep. The black is not given the Porcelain 
till it be dry, nor muſt the work be put to the fire till the co- 
lour be dry. 
The gold is not applied till after the baking, and is rebaked 
in an oven for the purpoſe. To apply the gold, they break 
and diſſolve it in water at the bottom of a Porcelain, till a thin 
gilded cloud ariſe on the ſurface : It is uſed with gum- water, 
and to give it a body, they add three parts of ceruſe to three 
of gold. 
There is, likewiſe, a kind of marbled Porcelain, which is 
made by applying the marblings with the pencil, and for 
oil to varniſh it withal, uſing that of white flints, which 
hatches and cuts the work with a thouſand humorous ſtrokes, 
in manner of Moſaic work. The colour this oil gives, is a 
white ſomewhat aſhy. The Porcelain is called tſwiki. 
There are ſeveral other kinds of Porcelain, but they are rather 
for curioſity than uſe ; the prettieſt are the magic Porcelains, 
whoſe colours only appear, when filled with ſome liquor. 
"T hcſe are made double; the outſide is white, and all laid out in 
compartiments; the inſide is a ſolid cup of coloured Porcelain; 
tho” the cup is ſometimes of glaſs, which has a better effect than 
Porcelain. The ſecret of theſe magic Porcelains, which the 
Chineſe call kiatiſm, is almoſt loſt; vet F. d' Entrecolles has 
furniihed us with the following account: The Porcelain, to 
be painted thus, mult be very thin; and the colours, which 
in other Porcclains are applied on the outlide, are here applied 
on the infile, When the colour is dry, they lay over it a 
light couch of a ftze made of the Porcelain earth ; by which 
means the colour is incloſed between two earthen laminte; 
when the ſize is dry, they throw oil within the Porcelain ; 
and when it has enough, they return it to the mould, and the 
wheel, to render it as thin and tranſparent as poſlible. When 
dry, it is baked in the common furnace, The colours, here 
uſed, are always the finelt, and the figures painted are fiſhes, 
as the moſt ſuitable to the liquor put within them, and in 
which they ſeem to ſwim. | 
The ſeveral kinds of Porcelains, abovementioned, being quite 
painted with their ſeveral colours, and all the colours ery, are 
to be poliſhed, do Prepare them to receive the Gil or varniſh : 
which is done with a pencil of very fine feathers, moiſtened 
with water, and pailed lightly over to take off even the ſmall- 
ent incqualities, 
The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the Porce- 
tin, before it be carried to the ovel his is applied more 
or lefs thick, and ſeldom or oftener repeated, according to 
the quality of the work. For thin tne Porcelains, they give 
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niſh, both that it be done equally, and not 

tity. The couches of the inſide are given y aſperſn Na. 
by caſting in as much varniſh as is neceſſary : * i. e. 
outſide by immerſion, or by plunging the pieces in 2 veſſ s the 
It muſt be obſerved, that the foot is not yet formed 5 = 

tinues in a mere mals, till the work has been duni Ut con. 
at length finiſhed on the wheel ; and when hollow TH th 
circle is painted in it, and ſometimes a Chineſe ls » A lit 
painting being dry, the foot is varniſhed, and th nerd th 
ried to the oven to be baked. e Work ea. 
Our curious author omits nothing, not even the 4. 
the people, who carry the Porcelain to the bake-k, 3 
has been frequently ſurpriſed, he tells us, to {+ pan He 
through ſeveral ſtreets full of people, with two very 3 Pas 
row boards ranged with Porcelains on his ſhoulde;« ah .. 
N the equilibrium ſo accurately, as not to do an ull pre. 
to ſo frail a commodity. ö 
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are two k; 
ovens uſed in baking of Porcelain : Large ones, $50 kinks 0 
are only to come to the fire once, which is the common uz 
and ſmall ones for ſuch as require a double bakine 1 
large ones are two Chineſe fathoms deep, and almos f. 
wide. They are formed of a mixture of three earths. . * 
whereof, yellow and common, makes the baſis; the ls 
thers are ſcarcer, and dug out of deep mines, wherein : | 
can only work in winter. One of them, called ani {4 
very ſtrong, ſtiff earth; the other, youtou, oily, A 
The ſides and roof of the ovens are fo thick, that ons 1 
lay the hand on them, when the fire is at its height. , 
out danger of burning. At the top of the dome, Wh 
form of a tunnel, is a large aperture to give vent to the 9... I 
and ſmoke, which mount up inceſſantly, as ſoon as 6... 
once ſet to the oven. Beſide the principal aperture. Sh: 
are four or five ſmall ones around; which. by beine ou. 
and thut, ſerve to augment or diminiſh the heat: Lit. +. 
holes in the chemiſts turnaces, called regiſters. The he. 
which takes up the whole breadth of the oven. i. plac f 
front, preciſely againſt the opening of the door, and is tw 
three feet deep, and two broad; people paſſing over it on + 
plank, to go into the furnace to range the Porcelain, f 
As ſoon as the fire is lighted, the door is walled up; on!; 
leaving an aperture for the conveyance of wood, Li 
the bottom of the oven is covered with ſand, wherein » ar: ;; 
the firſt Porcelain cafes are buried. The oven itſelf is wh!) 
placed at the extremity of a leng, narrow veltible, wi 
ſerves in lieu of bellows, the cold air and wind beine 
driven directly in the face of cach oven. E 
Each piece of Forcelain, of any note, is diſpoſed, in the fr. | 
nace, in its ſeparate cafe, or coftin. Indeed, as to tea-diſhe., 
&c. the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The caſes are a!l of : 
ſame matter with the oven: They have no lids, hut fri; 
each other mutually, the bottom of a ſecond cafe fittino int | 
the aperture of the fiſt; and thus, ſucceſhvely, to the toy 
of each column. Each coffin, which is uſually of a Gli 
drical form, that the fire may communicate itſelf mor: 
quably to the Porcelains incloſed, has, at bottom, à lit! 
of very tine ſand, covered over with duſt of kaulin, | 
ſand may not ſtick to the work; and care is taken, that t. 
Porcelain may not touch the fides of the cafe. In the lug. 
caſes, which hold the ſmall pieces, they leave the midd 
cant, in regard Porcelains placed there would want the n« 
ſary heat. Each of theſe little pieces is mounted on 2 !it 
maſs of earth, the thickneſs of two crowns Covered vi 
powder ef kaulin. | 

F. d' Entrecolles obſerves, that the Porcelains are put in ce 
to prevent any diminution ol luſtre from the too violent « 
of a naked fire; adding, that it is owing to theſe thick 
that the beauty, or, as he calls it, the complexion ct 
Porcelains, 1s not tanned by the heat of the hre. 
As fait as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges 
the cavity of the furnace; forming them into Pil 
lumns, whereof thoſe in the middle are at leaft 
high, The two cafes at the bottom of each column; 
empty; becauſe, being partly ſunk in the ſand, the f 
leſs cftect on them; and for the ſame reaſon 
one is left empty. In this manner is 
the oven filled with columns, excepting 
under the grand aperture. 
In ranging the caſes, they obſerve al way 
piles of Porcelain in the center; the coarte!t at the bos 
and thoſe that are 
petunſe as kaulin, and wherein the wor 
mouth, 

Theſe piles are all placed very near one at 
bound together, at top, at bottom, id 1 
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jun; as was anciently done. The caſes, our author ob- 

ſerves, are brought ready prepared from a large village on 

the river, 2 league diſtant from Kingteching. Before burnt, 
they are yellow 3 and aſterwards of a dark red. | | 

When the oven is filled, they wall up the door; only leaving 

a little aperture for the throwing in of little pieces of wood, 

i foot long, but very ſlender, to keep up the fire, Tt is 
ten heated, by degrees, for the *pace of a day and night; 

after which two men, who relieve one another, continue 
to throw in wood without any interruption. To know when 
the Porcelain is baked enough, they open one of the leſſer 
holes of the oven, and with a pair of tongs take off the lid of 
one of the piles. If the fire appear very briſk and clear, 
and the piles equally inflamed ; and eſpecially if the colours 
of the Porcelains that are uncovered, dart forth a noble luſtre; 
the coction is ſufficient, they diſcontinue the fire, and wall 
up what remained of the door of the furnace, 
ut the oven be only filled with ſmall Porcelains, they take 
them out twelve or fifteen hours after the fire is extinct: if it 
de filled with larger, they defer opening it for two or three 
dars. In this the modern practice differs from the ancient; 
whercin the door was not opened till after ten days for the 
large pieces, and five for the {mail ones. 
One thing very ſurprizing, and almoſt inconceivable, F. 
q Entrecolles obſerves, is, that there are never found any 
aſhes on the hearth of the OVCil, what quantity of wood 
ſvever is conſumed. He adds another thing, which with him 
paſſes for equally ſtrange, that the workmen, employed about 
the furnaces, flake their thirſt, by continually drinking hot 
tea, with ſalt diſſolved in it. 
The Chineſe make another kind of Porcelain, which they 
aint and bake twice; and for this ſecond baking they have 
a kind of little ovens on purpoſe. When very ſmall, they 
are made of iron; otherwiſe, of a kind of bricks an ine 
thick, a foot high, and half a foot broad, made of the ſame 
earth with the Porcelain caſes. The biggeſt of theſe ovens 
daes not exceed five feet in height, and three in diameter ; 
and being made much in form of bee-hives, the bricks are 
arched a little, to form the curvity the better. The hearth is 
of carth half a feet high, formed of two or three ranges ot 
\ricks; and on this maſs is the oven built. Around the 
oren, at the diſtance of about half a ſoot, is raiſed a ſhell of 
common bricks, joined to the oven itſelf, by a kind of arc- 
boutant of earth, which ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſu- 
ally build four or five of theſe ovens at equal diſtances from 
each other. At the bottom of the ſhell are holes to give air 
to the fire when lighted : at top is an aperture, which the; 
cover up with a piece of the baked earth, when the Porcelains 
are laid in the oven. 

The Porcelains, here, are not incloſed in coffins, as in the 
common ovens ; the oven itſelf ſerving that purpoſe, and be- 
ing 10 cxactly cloſed, that they receive no other impreſſion 
of the fire, but that of the heat of the charcoal diſpoſed in 
the hearth, at the bottom of the oven, as well as at top of 
the vault, and in the interval between the oven and the ſhell, 
brick-wall. ; 

To prepare the Porcelains for x ſecond baking, they muſt 
have had their varnitn in the common manner, and have 
paſſed the great oven. In this ſtate they are painted with 
various Colours, after which, without giving them any 
new varniſh, they are ranged in piles in the little oven; 
ſetting the littles ones over the larger, in form of pyramids. 
This fecond baking is ſometimes intended to preſerve the 
Nie of the colours the better, and at the fame time to 
ee them a kind of relievo. But, more uſually, its deſign is to 
He defective places, by covering them over with colours: but 
ie artifice is caflly found out, by paſſing the hand over them. 
the workman judges his Porcelains baked enough, 
ves off the piece that covers the aperture; and if the 
pear glittering, and the colours glowing, he takes out 
charcoal; and when the oven is cold, the Porcelain too. 
v beautiful ſoever the modern Porcelain may be, the taſte 
tiquity, which reigns in China, as well as in Europe, 
the. ancient Porcelain a value far above that of the mo- 
Ccern. It muſt be owned, the iner as to the 
re perſect as to che baking, and of a more ple ſant 
to the white of the ground, and the other co- 
ö in, the moſt able and diſcerning may be 
in: and there workmen who make it thei 
to counterſeit the ancient Porcelain, called kutong, 
ern. 
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almoſt all the provinces of the empire of China, they Nil? 
continue very dear; though not near ſo dear as anciently, 
＋ Oe" 

I ne Chineſe annals tell us of times wherein a ſingle urn coſt 
ninety or an hundred crowns on the ſpot. What chicfly 
occations the extraordinary price of this commodity, eſpecially 
In Europe, is, be ſide the great profits of the merchants it 
Europe, and their factors in China, that it rarely happens an 
oven ſucceeds throughout; that it is frequently quite ſpoiled, 
ſo that, upon opening it, in lieu of fine Porcelains, is found a 
hard unformed maſs, into which both the Porcelains, and 
their coffins, are converted, either by exceſs of heat, or ſome 
ill qualities in che matter. 

Another icaſon of the dearneſs of Porcelain is, that the ingre— 
dients it is made of, and the wood wherewith it is burnt, 
grow more and more ſc One may add a third reaſon 
for the exceſſive price of Porcelains to the Europeans ; and it 
is this, that moſt of thoſe ſent to Europe are formed on new 
models, frequently very capricious, and difficult to ſucceed 
in; which, yet, for the ſmalleſt defects, are turned on the 
manufacturer's hands : and he, not being able to diſpoſe of 
them to the Chineſe, becauſe not to their taſte, nor to their 
uſe, is forced to charge the Porcelain he delivers, the higher, 
to pay himſel? for thoſe refuſed. 

The French have been for ſeveral years attempting 
tate Porcelain. The firſt effavs, made at Rouen, 
to have ſucceeded tolerably well; and M. Savary 
are now carried to ſuch a point in the manuſactories at Paſſi 
and St. Cloud, that the French Porcelains want nothing to 
make them of equal value with the Chineſe, but to be brought 
five or fix thouſand leagues. In effect, for the fineneſs of the 
grain of the matter, the beauty and turn of the veſiels, the 
exactitude of the deſign, and the luſtre of the colours, at leaſt 
the blues, the French arc not much behind the Chineſe, — 
But their grand defect is in the white of the ground, which 
is uſually dingy and dull, and eaſily diſtinguiſhes itſelf from 
the pure ſprightly white of the Chineſe. 

But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French. There 
is a manufacture at Miſlen, the capital of Miſnia, which, the 
baron de Pollnitz aſſures us, produces Porcelains painted and 
enamelled in ſuch perteCtion, that they arc more beautiful, 
as well as dearer, than thoſe of China itſelf. Ihe invention 
is owing to an alchemiſt, who, being clapped vp in the cafile 
of Konigſtein, by the late king of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of 
being maſter of the ſecret of the philoſophers ſtone, had 1ct- 
ure enough, not indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, 
which by the great vent of it conſiderably enriches thecountry, 

PoRCELAIN, allo denotes a kind of little white ſca-ſhell found 
along with ſponges, and current in ſeveral parts of Alia, Alrica, 
and America, as coin. 
They are of tomepule in med 
in the manner of pearls. 

PORCH, atriwmm, a kind of veſtible or entrance, generally ſup 

ported by cobimns, and much uſed in ancient temples, 
churches, halls, | 
In the ancient architecture it was a diſpoſition of inſulated 
Iumns, uſually crowned with a pediment forming a covert 
place before the principal door, as that belore St. Paul's 
Covent Garden, the work of Inigo Jones. 
When it had four columns in front, it was called tetraſtyle; 
when ſix hexaſtyle, &c. Vitruvius calls it pronas; Pollux, 
prodomos : when finer than ordinary, the ancients called it 
propylaum. 

PORE *, in philoſophy, a little interſtice between the particles 
of matter which conſtitute bodies, either empty or ſilled with 
ſome inſenſible medium. 
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word is formed of the Greek 7, as aperture through 
wany thing paſſes. 

The maſt folid bodies have ſome kind of Pores, otherwiſe al] 
would be alike ſpecifically heavy. Sir laac Newton has 


ſhewn that bodies are much more rare and porous than ts 
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tranſmit the magnetic efluvia, and admit quickſilver into its 
Porce, and to let water paſs through it: For a concave ſphere 
of gold hath, when filled with water, and foldercd up, upon 
preſling with a great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, 
and ſtand all over on its outhde in multitudes of ſmall drops 
like dew, without burſting or cracking the gold: Whence it 
be concluded that cold hath more Pores than ſolid parts, 

by conſeanence that water hath above 40 times more 
Porcs than parts. The magnet tranſmits its virtues, without 
any diminution or alteration, through all cold bodies that are 
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particles to be ſo diſpoſed as that there is as much poroſity 
as quantity of matter; and in like manner thoſe particles to 
be compoſed of others much leſs, and that theſe have as much 
interpoſed vacuity or ſpace as their quantity of matter amounts 
to; and ſo on till we come to ſolid particles without Pores: 
Then if any body there be 3 (for inſtance) of theſe ſizes of par- 
ticles, and that the laſt be of the ſolid, or leaſt ſort, that bod 
will have 7 times as much vacuity as ſolid matter: If 
4 ſuch degrees and the laſt be leaſt and ſolid, that body 
will have 15 times as much poroſity as ſolidity: If 5 ſuch 
degrees, it will have 31 times as much ſpace as folidity : And 
if 6 degrees, then it will have 63 times as much vacuity as 
ſolid matter. And perhaps in the wonderful conformation 
and fabric of natural bodies there may be other proportions of 
ſpace to matter, to us wholly unknown; whence it is not im- 
poſſible there may be yet ſurther greater quantities of inter- 
' ſperſed vacuity. 
Ports, in anatomy, are certain ſpaces between the parts of 
the ſkin, whereby we ſweat or perſpire. See CU TI8. 
POYRIME X, porima, in geometry, a theorem fo eaſily demon- 
ſtrated, that it is almoſt ſelf- evident, as that a chord is wholly 
within a circle, &c. ; 

* The word is derived from the Greek {u©-, pervious, as be- 
ing a thing caſy to conceive, and which opens the way to ſome- 
thing more diflicult. 

It ſtands oppoſed to APORON, which ſce, and nearly coin- 
cides with the lemma or aſſumption. 

POYRISM *, poriſma, in mathematics, a general theorem that 
ſerves to ſolve other general and difficult problems. 

„The word is derived from the Greek reibe, to eſtabliſh or 
conclude from ſomething already demonſtrated. 


PORVSTIC 11ethed, in mathematics, that method which deter- 
mines when, by what methods, and how many different ways 
a problem may be ſolved. : 

PO'RPHYRY, porphyrites, in natural hiſtory, &c. a kind of 
marble of a browniſh red colour, frequently interſperſed with 
white ſtains, anciently brought from Egypt, and exceeding 
all others in hardneſs. 

There are three famous Porphyry pillars, or obcliſks, in 
Egypt ; one near Cairo, and the other two at Alexandria. The 
Franks call them aguglia's, the Engliſh Cleopatra's needles. 
It is difficult to conceive whence they ſhould have been 
brought; for Dr. Huntingdon affures us, that there 1s no 
quarry or rock of ſuch tone in all the lower parts of Egypt, 
ſo far as the Nile overflows being perfect ſoil. J. Ray's Trav. 
T. 2. p. 461. 

The art of cutting Porphyry, practiſed among the ancients, 
is loſt, In effect, it is hard to conceive what kind of tools 
they mult have uſed for the faſhioning of theſe huge columns, 
and other Porphyry works found in ſome of the antique build- 
ings in Rome. 

One of the moſt conſiderable pieces, now remaining intire, 
is a tomb of Conſtantia, daughter of the emperor Conſtan- 
tine, in the church of St. Agnes without the walls ; ordina- 
rily called the tomb of Bacchus, becauſe of ſeveral boys 
repreſented thereon, playing among the vine-leaves. Add to 
this Apollo's, and the buſts of twelve emperors, all in Por- 
phyry, in the palace of the Tuilleries. 

Some of the ancient pieces appear to have been wrought 
with the chiſſel, others with the ſaw, others with wheels, 
and others ground by degrees with emery. Yet the modern 
tools will ſcarce touch Porphyry: either the ancients, there- 
fore, had the ſecret of tempering ſteel better than we; or, 
as ſome incline to think, they had the art of ſoſtening the 
Porphyry : though it is more probable, that time and air have 
contributed to increaſe its hardneſs. 

Mr, Addiſon tells us, he ſaw a workman at Rome employed 
in the cutting of Porphyry ; but his advances were exceed- 
ingly flow, and almolt inſeniible. | 

All the way the Italian ſculptors have to work the pieces 
of old Porphyry columns {till remaining (for the Porphyry 
quarries are long ſince loſt) is with a braſs ſaw without any 
teeth. With this, together with emery and water, they rub 
and wear the ſtone, with infinite patience, | 
Yet have many excellent perſons endeavoured to retrieve the 
ancient art, particularly Leon Baptiſta Alberti; who, ſearch- 
ing for the neceſtary temper, favs, he found goats blood the 
beſt of any: yet even this availed but little; for in working 
with chitlels tempered herein, ſparks of fire came much more 
plentifully than pieces of the ſtone. By means hereof, the 
joulptors were able to make a flat or oval form, but could 
never attoin to avy thing like a figure. 


$5 rue, in 1555, Cofmo de Medicis is ſaid to have 
iſtilſedea water from certain herbs, wherewith his ſculptor, 
brancelco '1 adda, gave his tools ſuch an admirable hardneſs 
and temper, as that he performed ſome fine works with. 
them; particularly, our Saviour's head in demi-relievo, 
Coſmo's head, and his ducheſs's. Even the very hair, and 
beard, how difficult foever, are here well conducted; and 
is nothing of the ki 


ie kind bettet in all the works of the anci- 
ſeems to have died with him. 

the French have latelv wund another method of cutting 
Vorphyry, viz, with an izon ſaw without teeth, and orez, a 
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PORTABLE, any thing that is caſy of carriage, 


Kind of free-ftore pulverized, and water, The authors of 


POR 


this invention pretend, they could form the whole c 
a column hereby, had they matter to work on, tour gf 

PORRA'CEOUS “, in medicine, is applied to the bile c 

&c. when their colour is green, approaching that of ak? 
The word is derived from the Latin porrum, a leck. *. 

PORT), portus, haven, or, harbour, a commodious 
the moſt part at the mouth of a river, with booth TY, far 
ſufficient for ſhips of burden, and a convenient 5 Water 

anchorage, where veſſels lie for loading or unloadins ſs * 

from the wind and all enterprizes of an enemy, either 5 

natural ſituation of the place, or a mole, dike, &c. with ] Us 
and light-houſe. . a Cain 
Ports are either natural or artificial. 

Natural PoRTs, are thoſe formed by providence ſeeming! 
the convenience of commerce. 97 0 

Artificial PORTS, are thoſe formed by moles in the ſea, 

Bar PoRTs, Ports de barre, are ſuch Ports as can only be 
tered with the tide, by reaſon of ſand or rock banks that 1 Ty 
the way, as that of Goa, Shiels, &c. * 

Clife Pok rs, are ſuch Ports as are within the body of a . 
as thoſe of Rhodes, Venice, Amſterdam, Rochelle, Baya... 
St. John de Luz, &c. "OI 

Free PoRT, in commerce, a Port open for merch 
nations to load and unload their veſſels in, withou 
duties, as Genoa, Leghorn, Marſeilles, &c. 

Free PorT, alſo denotes a total exemption which any  .< 
merchants enjoy for goods imported into a ſtate, or thoſ- of th. 
growth of a country exported, FE 

PorT, alſo denotes the burden of a ſhip, which is com 
eſtimated in tons, and this means that the ſea-water which 
would be contained in the ſpace which the capacity ot the 
veſſel poſſeſſes, when floating in the ſea, weighs ſo many ton, 
reckoned at the rate of 2000 pounds each. * 

PoRT, alſo denotes a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, « 
Port-a-Port, in Portugal. 

PoRT of the voice, in muſic, the faculty of making the ſhake 
paſlages, and diminutions, wherein the beauty of a ſons = 
piece of muſic, conſiſts, and which the Italians call will 
gruppi, ſtraſcini. 5 

okr, among ſailors, denotes the larboard or left fide of the 
ſhip. Hence to Port the helm, is putting it on the let 
ſide that the ſhip may go to the right or ſtarboard. 

PO'RTA, vena Porte, in anatomy, a very conſiderable vein 
that brings the blood to the liver throuch the whole ſubſtance 
whereof it is diſſeminated. See LIVER, 
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PoRTABLE Barometer, a barometer fo contrived as that it ray 
be conveniently carried from one place to another without 
diſordering. 

At preſent the mercury may be ſcrewed quite up to the ſcaled 

end of the tube, whereby it is ſecured from ſwagging, and { 

endangering the breaking of the tube: A conuivance e 

which we are indebted to Mr. Patrick. 

PORTAIL, in architecture, the frontiſpiece of a church 
viewed on the ſide wherein the great door is: And it Lew. 
denotes the great door of a palace, caſtle, &c. 

PORTAL “, in architecture, denotes a little ſquare corner of 

a room, cut off from the reſt by the wainſcot; frequent in tle 
ancient buildings, but now diſuſed. 

* The word 1s derived from the Latin frria, a gate, 0: 
door; it being through this that they entered into the room. 

It alſo denotes portella, a little gate, where there are two gates 

of a different bigneſs; as alſo a kind of arch of juiner's wors 

before a door. | 

PORT A'TE, or croſs Portate, in heraldry, is a croſs which 
does not ſtand upright, but lies athwart the eſcutcheon, n 
bend, as if carried on the ſhoulder. 

PORT-CRA'ION, a caſe for a pencil, uſually 4 or 5 inches lorg, 
wherein a pencil flides up and down by means of a ſpring and 
button. Its outſide is filed in eight faces, whereon are drann 
the ſeQor lines; its inſide is round, &c. 

PoRr-cullice, herſe, ſarraſin, in fortification, is an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral large pieces of wood joined acroſs one another le 
a harrow, and each pointed with iron at the bottom. The J 
formerly uſed to be hung over the gate- way of a forunhed proce 
ready to let down in caſe of a ſurprize, when the gates £0. 
not be ſhut. 

Now-a-days the orgues anſwer the purpoſe better. 
PoRTE, denotes the grand ſignior's palace at Conſtant:nople. 
PORT ER, in the circuit of juſtices, is an officer who Cailics 2 

verge or white rod before the juſtice in eyre. BY 

PORTER of the door of the faritament-houſe, a neceſſary ce 
belonging to that court. ; ; 3 

PorT-g/a:ve, ſword-bearer, an order of knights in Poland cas 
by the Latins enſiſeri. 8 

PorT-greve *, Port- grave, Port-reve, was ancient) the pr 
cipal magiſtrate in ports and maritime towns, 

* The word is derived ſrom the Saxon et, à harbour or is 
and gercf, graaſ, 2 goveilior, ; 

PorT-hcles, in a ſhip, are the embraſures cr holes in n 
a ſhip, through which the muzzles of the cannon are Per 
All ſhips of 80 guns and above have three rows of Port-hele: 
And thoſe of 40 guns and above have two 1c; *t 
40 guns have but one. 
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The Port-holes are ſhut up in a ſtorm to prevent the water's 
driving through them, and the caſements or Ports are now 
enerally faſtened by hinges a-top of the holes, which are 
Palcd up or let down by means of halyards, 
OR 100 “*, in architecture, a kind of ground- gallery, or 
ura encompaſſed with arches ſupported by columns, with- 
out any immediate relation to doors or gates, where people 
walk under Covert. | a 
The roof is commonly vaulted, ſometimes flat. The ancients 
called it lacunar. 


* The word is derived from the Latin porta, a gate. 


The moſt celebrated Portico's of antiquity were thoſe of Solo- 
mon's temple ; that of Athens, where the philoſophers held 
heir diſputes and converſations; and that of Pompey at Rome. 
Among the modern Portico's, the moſt celebrated is the pi- 
+222 of St. Peter of the Vatican, and that of Covent-garden, 
London, done by Inigo Jones. 
VRTION, portio, a part or diviſion of any thing. 
VRTIO dura & mollis, in anatomy, a partition of the 5th 
air of nerves of the brain, which is divided into two branches 
before its egreſs out of the dura mater. See BRAIN. 
TMOTE *, a court held in port-towns, as ſwani-mote 
is in the foreſt. 
* The word is formed of the Saxon fort, a harbour, and gemer, 
meeting. 
A Portmote is alſo held at Knolſt in Cheſhire, though an in- 
and town. ; ; 1 

PORTRAIT, pourtrait, peurtraiture, in painting, the repre- 
ſentation of a perſon, eſpecially a face, done from the life ; in 
oppoſition to hiſtory-painting, where reſemblance of perſons 
is not minded. 

PoxT-Rypes, in a ſhip, ſuch ropes as ſerve to haul up and let 
down the Ports on the Port-holes. 

PorT-R:yal, Upon the evacuation of the abbey of Port- royal 
by Lewis XIV, in 1709, upon their refuſing to ſubſcribe the 
ſormulary of Alexander VII, ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, and others, 
of the ſame ſentiments, with regard to the ſubſcription, as the 
religious, retired to Port- royal, and had apartments there, where 
they publiſhed ſeveral books both on the ſubject of this diſpute, 
and upon other topics : Whence all that adhered to that party, 
took the name of Port-royaliſts, and their books, books of Port- 
royal, which make a conſiderable figure in the republic of letters, 

PoxT-Vent, in an organ, is a wooden pipe well cloſed, which 
ſerves to convey tae wind from the bellows to the ſound- board 
of the organ. 

PYRUS biliaris, biliary pore, or hepatic duct, in anatomy, to- 
ether with the cyſtic, forms the common canal of the bile. 
See BILE. | 
t conveys the bile into the inteſtines by the ductus communis, 
25 appears from that inteſtine's being found to ſwellupon blow- 
ing into it. | 

POSE”, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, &c. ſtanding till 
with all four on the ground. 

POSITION, in phyſics, the fituation of a body in any place. 

PosiT10N, in architecture, the ſituation of a building with re- 
card to the points of the horizon. 

Posrrtox, in aſtronomy ; the Poſition of the ſphere is either 
nicht, parallel, or oblique : Whence ariſe the difference of 
ſeaſons, inequality of the days among us, &c. 

Cir:les of PosITION, are fix great circles paſſing through the in- 
terſection of the meridian and horizon, and dividing the equa- 
tor into twelve equal parts, the ſpaces between which are 
calied, by aftrologers, the twelve houſes. 

4 ſe circles are repreſented on the globe by the ſemi- circle of 
Ountion. 

Postriox, falſe Poſition, or rule of falſhood, in arithmetic, con- 
lit in calculating on ſeveral falſe numbers, taken at random, 
and, from the differences found therein, determining the num- 
ber ſought. 

P$T10N is either ſingle or double. 

g PosiTION, is when there happens in the propoſition ſome 
partition of numbers into parts proportional, and then, by one 
operation, the queſtion may be reſolved by this rule: 

Im:zine a number at pleaſure, and work therewith, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the queſtion, as if it were the true num- 
ber, and what proportion there is between the falſe concluſion 
and the falſe Poſition, ſuch proportion hath the given number 
tothe number ſought ; therefore, the number, found by aug- 
dentation, ſhall be the firſt term of the rule of three, and the 
number ſuppoſed ſhall be the ſecond term, and the given num- 
ber ſhall be the third term. 
% Po*ITION, is when there can be no partition in the 
numbers to make a proportion: Therefore, you muſt make a 
luppoſition twice, proceeding therein, according to the tenor 
& the queſtion; and if either of the ſuppoſed numbers hap- 
pens to ſolve the propoſition, the work is done; but, if not, 
chene the errors, and whether they be greater or leſs than the 
reo.ution requireth; and mark the errors accordingly, with 
ne {ions + Or —, 

Then multiply contrariwiſe the one Poſition by the other er- 

„ and if the errors be both too great, or both too little, 

"tract the one product from the other, and divide the diffe- 

ace of the products by the difference of the errors, 


”— * 


But if the errors be unlike; as the one + and the other —, 
add the products, and divide the ſum thereof by the ſum of 
the errors added together : For the proportion of the errors is 
the ſame with the proportion of the exceſſes or defects of the 
numbers ſuppoſed to the numbers ſought, | 
PosSIT1ON, in geometry.—A line is ſaid to be given in Poſition, 
when its ſituation, bearing, or direction, with regard to ſome 
other line, is given. £ 
OSITION, in the ſchools, 
maintained there, | HEE 
POSITIVE, a term of relation oppoſed to negative. 
PosrTive Quantity, in algebra, is a real or affirmative quantity, 
or a quantity greater than nothing, in oppoſition to a priva- 
uye or negative quantity, which is leſs than nothing. b 
Poſitive quantities are expreſſed by the character + prefixed 
thereto, or ſuppoſed to be ſo. 


OSITIVE, is alſo uſed in oppoſition to relative or arbitrary, and 
likewiſe to natural, 

PoSITIVE Degree, in grammar, is the adjective in its ſimple 
hignification, without any compariſon ; thus good, bonus, 
fair, pulcher, &c. are, in the Poſitive degree; melior, better, 
pulchrior, fairer, in the comparative. 

Posirivz Theclagy, is that which conſiſts in the ſimple under- 
ſtanding of the articles of faith, as contained in the ſcriptures, 
or explained by the fathers and councils, clear of all con- 
1 in contradiſtinction to ſcholaſtic and polemical 

winity. 

PoSIT1VE, in muſic, denotes the little organ uſually behind, or 
at the foot of the organiſt, played with the ſame beilows and 
wind, and conſiſting of the ſame number of pipes with the 
large one, but proportionably ſmaller. 


» = organs among the Jeſuits, the Poſitive is in the grand 

ody. 

POSSE Comitatus, the power of the county, in law, denotes 
the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen, yeomen, la- 
bourers, &c. above the age of hftecn, within the county, as 
being bound to have harneſs by the ſtatute of Wincheſter ; 
excepting only women, eccleſiaſtics, the decrepid and infirm. 
It is uſed where a riot is committed, forcible entry kept, or a 
reſcue attempted, contrary to the command of the king's writ, 
or in oppoſition to the execution of juſtice, See Satute 2. Hen- 


Y. | 

POSSESSION, paſſaſio, in law, an action whereby we hold 
any thing either de jure or de facto. 

PosSSESSION de jure, is the title a man has to enjoy a thing, 
though it be actually uſurped by another. 

do /-7-0NNh de fatto, is when there is an actual enjoyment of the 
thing; | 

Unity of Poss$EsS1ON, in the civil law, the ſame with conſolida- 
tion. 

As, if a lord purchaſe a tenancy held of himſelf by heriot ſer- 
vice, the ſervice becomes extinct, by the ſeignory and tenan- 
cy 2 into the ſame hand. 

Long Poſſeſſion, beyond the memory of man, begets a right. 

Annual PossEssiox, is the uſucapio which gives a right to 
moveables : A triennial and peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice 
is ſufficient to maintain it, if founded on a plauſible title. 

A Poſſeſſion of an eſtate among us for ten years by a perſon 
preſent, and of twenty years by one abſent, with a proper ti- 
tle, or of thirty years without any, gives a full right. 

Centenary Poss Ss ox, or Poſſeſſion of a hundred years, con- 
ſtitutes Poſſeſſion immemorial, the beſt and moſt indiſputable 
of all titles. 

Possrsslox, ſometimes denotes the act of taking Poſſeſſion, 
which is performed with certain ſormalities, whereby a perſon 
is juſtified to be in the enjoyment of a thing. 

Poss Ess loN, alſo denotes the ſtat „f a perſon poſſeſſed bv the 
devil, in which caſe he acts inwardly, in oppoſition to obſeſ- 
ſion, wherein he acts outwardly. 

POSSE'SSIVE, in grammar, is applied to ſuch pronouns as de- 
note the poſſeſſion of any thing, either in particular or in com- 
mon; thus mine, thine, his, &c. 

POSSIBVLITY, peſſibilitas, denotes the producibility of any 

thing, which conſiſts in this, that there are ſufficient cauſes 
actually exiſting, or at leaſt poſſible, whereby a thing may be 
broucht to exiſt, principally, as there is an almighty cauſe. 
So that this is a mere intrinſic denomination taken from the 
power of the cauſe, and chiefly of God. 
If a creatable thing had any intrinſic Poſſibility, it would fol- 
low, that ſuch a thing muſt exiſt even without the cauſe. 
And yet we may allow this intrinſic Poſſibility, if thereby we 
do not underſtand its non-repugnance to exift, but only the 
non-repugnance of the attributes contained in its idea, But 
ſuch Poſhbility is merely logical. ; 

POYSSIBLE, peſſibilis, in the ſchools, is underſtood of a thing 
which, though it does not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt, as 
a new ſtar, &c. and which is ſaid to be phyfically Poſſible, 

It isalſo oppoſed to impoſſible, and then it is applicable to any 
thing that does not involve contradictory predicates, whether 
it actually exiſt or not, as a man, fire, &c. Theſe are ſaid 
to be logically Poſſible. 
It is much controverted in the ſchools whether and how far 
things may be ſaid to have any entity, while only in a ſtate of 
poſſibility, N 
9 L PossSIBLE, 


alſo denotes any theſis or propoſition 
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PosSIBLE, is commonly threefold ; future, potential, and 
merely Poſſible. 


Future PossIBLE, is that whoſe production is decreed by the 


immutable will of the Almighty. 
Potential Poss1BLE, is that which lies hid in its cauſes, as the 
tree in its ſeed, &c. os 
MerelyPoss1BLE, is that which might exiſt, though it never ſhall, 
Poſſible is alſo diſtinguiſhed into metaphyſical, phyſical, and 
. ethical. 
Metaphyſical Poss IBL E, is that which may be brought to exiſt by 
ſome ſupernatural power, as the reſurrection of the dead: 
In which ſenſe it is oppoſed to an impoſſible even to God 
- - biraſelfy as a ſquare circle, infinitely perfect creature, &c. 
Phyſical Poss1BLE, is that which may be effected by a natural 
' power, as the ſubverſion of the Ottoman empire, &c. in op- 
poſition to ſuch things as cannot he produced by any finite 
power. | 
Ethical PossIBLE, is that which may be performed by pru- 
dent perſons who uſe all the proper means for that purpoſe, 
POST “, in wat, denotes any place fortified or not, where a 
| body of men may make a ſtand, fortify themſelves, or remain 
in a condition to fight an eriemy. 
* The word is derived from the Latin po/ius, poſited or placed. 


A ſpot of ground ſeized by a party to ſecure the front of an 
army, is called an advance Poſt. 

The advance guard or the right of a line, &c. is called 
the Poſt of honour, which is always given to the oldeſt 
regiment. | | 

Pos Ts, in building, large pieces of timber placed upright. 

The corner-Poſts in a houſe are called the principal Poſts, 
and thoſe placed between the principal ones for ſtrengthening 
the body of the houſe, prick-Poſts. 

Pos r, denotes the diſpatch a courier or letter- carrier makes b 
changing horſes from time to time, as alſo the perſon himſelf, 
the houſes where he takes up and lays down his charge, and 
the ſtages between the houſes, 

Poſts go either on horſeback, in chariots, boats, or a foot. 
Louis XI. of France was the firſt who inſtituted Poſts, by an 


ordonance, June 19, 1464: Hence the inſtitution was pro- | 


cated by degrees through the ſeveral parts of Europe. 

n England Poſts were firſt eſtabliſhed, by act of parliament 
12 Car. II. which enabled the king to ſettle a Poſt-office and 
appoint a governor. | 
The Engliſh Poſt-office is now managed by two commiſſioners 
who have under them about 40 other officers of their own 
appointing, who are all ſworn and give ſecurity for their 
faithful diſcharge, &c. as the receiver, comptroller, accomp- 

tant, 6 clerks of the ſeveral roads, a window man, and 16 
ſorters for the inland office, For a foreign office are a comp- 
troller and alphabet-keeper, fix clerks and a foreign officer; 
beſides follicitors and clerks and 77 letter- carriers. 

On this grand office depend 182 Poſt-maſters in England and 
Scotland who keep regular offices in their ſtages, and ſub 
Poſt-maſters in their branches, 

Though the number of letters in England was anciently very 
inconſiderable, yet it is now fo increaſed that this office, before 
the addition of the penny Poſt, was farmed at 50,0001. per 
annum. The charge of a letter of a ſheet of paper 80 miles 
is three pence, of two ſheets ſix pence ; for above 80 miles, a 
ſheet four pence, two eight pence; an ounce of letters for 
80 miles one ſhilling, for above one ſhilling and fix pence, 

Perny PosT, a Poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of London and 
the parts adjacent whereby any letter or parcel, not exceeding 
16 ounces, or 10 pounds value, may be ſpeedily conveyed to 

and from the towns and villages within ten miles of London 
quite round, for one penny each packet, Jetter, &c. 

It is managed by a comptroller, under whom are an accomp- 
tant, collector, ſix ſorters, ſeven ſub-ſorters, and above an 
hundred meſſengers. 

Poss, in ſculpture, are ornaments formed after the manner of 
rolls or wrcathings, ſo called, as they ſeem to run after one 
another. Some are plain, and others flouriſhed. 

PosT Diem, a fee, by way of penalty, laid on a ſheriff for neg- 
lecting to return a writ after the day aſſigned. And this is 
four pence to the cuſtos brevium. 

PosT-di/ci/in, in law, a writ given by the ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
ſter for him, who having recovered lands or tenements, by 
præcipe quod reddat, upon default or reddition, is again diſ- 
ſeized by the former diſſeiſor. 

PO/STEA, in law, a certificate or return of the proceedings 
by niſi prius into the court of Common-pleas, after a verdict, 
and there entered upon record, 

POSTE'RIOR, denotes ſomething that comes after another, in 
oppaſition to prior and anterior. | 

POSTERIO'RITY, in law, a kind of relation in holdings op- 
poſite to priority. 

PO STERN, in fortification, is a ſmall gate commonly made in 
the angle of the flank ot a baſtion, that of the curtine, or near 
the orillon, deſcending into the ditch; whereby the garriſon 
can march in and out, unperceived by the enemy, to relieve 
the works, make ſallies, &c. 

It alſo, in general, denotes any private back-door. 

POST-Fiue, in law, a duty belonging to the king for a fine ſor- 
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mer! acknowledged in his court, paid by the coo: 

the fine is fully accompliſhed. Nee "9Mizee, Ke; 

It is fo much and half ſo much as the præ· ſine, | Wake 3 

by the ſheriff of the county where the land lies, * ledey 

BY. 1 2 N to the Exchequer. | or Which 
* US, denotes a child born after the 

father, and even that of the mother. death of tte 


The word is compounded of the Latin 20%, aft; 
the ground, as being after the parent . wy ary bom, 


It is alſo applied to the works of an author not publ. 
after his death, | "ot Publiſhed td 
PO'STIL, poftilla, was anciently a remark written in the 
gin of the bible, as alſo a note written in any other el 
E —— to the text. ä . 
STING, in boouk-keeping, is the bringing an 
ward from "ons book to ano er, as fromi he ed 2 1 
book into the ledger. See Bock-Iecpinę. *. 
POYSTIQUE *, in architecture, &c. is applied to an orm 
ſuperadded after the work itſelf is done. * 
The word is formed of the Italian po/ticcio, added. 


POSTLIMPFNIUM *, among the Romans, denoted the 
of one to his own country and ſtate, who had gone to can 
elſewhere, and had been baniſhed or taken by the enemy, 
* 'The word is Latin and formed of p, after, and / 
hold, as returning to the ſame bounds, or being n 


houſe through a hole in the wall, going over the threſbold b. 
ing accounted ominous, ; 


It alſo denoted a law or action, whereby one recovered an in 
heritance, &c. that had been loſt, from an enemy or fira; £6 
POS T.-nati, in law, particularly denotes fuch perſons a; 2 

born in Scotland aſter the acceſſion of James * the crown 
of England; which, in the 7th year of that reign, was foleny. 
ly judged by all the judges, that ſuch perſons were no lier: 


— were aliens here, in reſpect to the time of the; 
irch. 
POSTPOYNING, the putting any thing behind another, wi 
p 8 ue or to the order of time or place, 

SIS IUM, in antiquity, the fame with PARASCT. 
NIUM, which ſee. 15 50 5 


the ſubſcription of the piece. f 
POST-PREDVCAMENTS, in logic, are certain general pro- 


other, or modes following the predicaments, and often belong 
ing to many. 


able: For which the cuſtos has 20 d. 
PO'STULATE, peſtulatum, in mathematics, a clear cn 


may, or may not be done. 


of a benefice incompatible therewith, &c. 


that is, to beſeech the perſon to whom the confirmation 
nical. 


with regard to the eye, and the principal members theres 
with regard to one another, whereby its action is expreſted. 

A Poſture is either natural or artificial. | | 
Natural PosSTURE, is ſuch as is adapted to the mechaniſm 
the body, or ſuch as the ordinary actions and occaſions ct 
life lead us to exhibit, : 

Artificial PoSTURE, is that which ſome extraordinary oc, 
lead us to exhibit, as that of a balance or Poſture-makter. 

POTABLE, petatilis, ſomething that may be ſwallowed © 
way of drink. | 

PO'T ASH, in the manufaQures, &c. an impure fixed aikc11ng 
ſalt made by burning from vegetables. We have ſeveral kin 
of it in uſe in che various manufactures, but What is belt fo! 
medicinal purpoſes, and is now expected to be uſed in e 
ſhops, is the Ruſſian kind, which is made in a different mus. 
ner from any of the others, and has therefore peculiar prof.“ 
ties which they muſt neceſſarily want. It will be ſeen by tte 
ſeveral analyſes of vegetables in this work that one of te 
principles is an acid, and that this acid is volatile, and Is (7 
up in vapour in burning. It may ſeem odd to thoſe who 10+ 


the want of an admixture of this acid renders it defect: 
Yet nothing is more certain than that Potaſh and pure _ 
alkali differ; that pure fixed alkali will not anſwer the . 
poſes of Potaſh in many of the manufactures, and that?: 
good Potaſh can be made without an admixture of this #c:- 


in England; as, on the contrary, the ante-nati, before a i 


PO'STSCRIPT, uſually marked thus, P. S. an article ad: 
to a letter or memoir, containing ſomething recollected aer 


perties ariſing from a compariſon of predicaments with ea 


PO'ST-TERM, pe terminum, a fee taken by the cuſtos breyi. } 
um of the Common-pleas for the return of a writ, not only 2. 
ter the day, but after the term in which ſuch writs are tetun- 


propoſition, wherein it is affirmed or denied that fometh.nz 

POSTULA'TION, pe/tulatio, in the canon law, the nomination | 
of a perſon to a dignity in the church, to which, by the ca- 
nons, he cannot be elected, as for want of age, the poſſeea 
So that the chapter, &c. is obliged to proceed by Poſtulation, | 
the election belongs, to approve of it, though it be not c 


PO'STURE, in painting, &c. the proper ſituation of a fg. 


upon Potaſh to be a mere fixed alkaline ſalt, to obſerve © 


It is evident that this volatile principle muſt be loſt in 9 
calcination, nay in the very reducing the wood to aines 5 N 
is for this reaſon that all the Potaſh in the world mass "1M 
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bunine and lixiviation wants it, and is therefore defective. 
We Seel and Ruſſian alone have it, and they are there- 
ore, properly ſpeaking, alone true and perſect Potaſh, fit for 
the purpoſes of our manuſactures of ſeveral kinds. Theſe 
gwediſn and Ruſſian kinds are diveſted of their native acid 
in the firſt proceſs of burning; but it is peculiar, in the after 
management of the works, that it is reſtored to them again 
other wood: This will be evident in the proceſs itſelf ; 
but, before that is delivered, it will be proper to obſerve what 
are the ſeveral kinds of this ſalt now in uſe : "Theſe are prin- 
cipally five. . The German. 2. The Spaniſh. 3. The 
home-made. 4. T he Swediſh, and, 5. The Ruſſian kind, 
German Potaſh is a tolerably white ſalt, very pure, not 
yery hard, of a very acrid taſte, and growing damp, if kept in 
it air. 
The Spahilh is a ſomewhat leſs * ſalt than the German, 
moderately hard, often of a bluiſh colour, and of a leſs acrid 
— home-made or Engliſh Potaſh is a coarſe brown or 
þackiſh kind, harder than either of the former, and yet more 
e:fily growing damp in a moiſt air, 
The Swediſh is blacker and fouler than the Engliſh, and 
of a much greater hardneſs. It alſo runs eaſily in a damp air, 
and is principally diſtinguiſhed from it, by the wanting certain 
long and black ſtreaks ſeen in the other, and are owing to 
raus mixed in the making with the ſalt. 
The Ruſſian Potaſh is the hardeſt and darkeft-coloured of 
all. It is brought to us in large maſſes, almoſt as hard as 
ones, and yet, of all the kinds, is the ſooneſt affected by 
: damp air, and runs into the thinneſt fluid by means of it. 
The German kind is what is commonly fold among us under 
the name of pearl aſhes. The manner of making it is this: 
Large quantities of the wood are burnt, and the aſhes produced 
by them are boiled in water; the water, when it has thus ta- 
ken up the fixed ſalt they abound with, is ſet by to ſettle till 
very clear, and is then evaporated to a dryneſs, and the ſalt we 
meet with under the name of pearl aſhes is left behind. 
They uſe all forts of trees indiſcriminately for this, except the 
refinous kinds, which yield little or no ſalt. This is a good 
alkali, and anſwers very well for ſeveral purpoſes. But where 
what is properly called Potaſh is required, that 1s, where a 
{alt fated with the volatile acid and oil of the wood is want- 
ed, there it cannot do, 
The Spaniſh Potaſh, called Burilia, is made y one operation, 
and without the trouble of boiling and evaporating ; the plant 
it is made from is a ſpecies of kali, the kali Hiſpanicum ſupi- 
num annuum ſedi foliis brevibus. They ſow this plant in 
kelds as we do corn, and at a proper ſeaſon cut and dry it. 
They then build up certain kilns of ſtone for the preparing the 
Potaſh; they throw in a handful of the herb and ſet it on 
fre; they throw more upon it, and, as this burns away, the 
add more, and this they continue to do till the kiln will hold 
no more; they then cover it up and leave the fire to do all it 
can by itſelf ; when all is cool, they open the kilns and find 
the 4 calcined, and as it were vitrified, being concreted 
together in a hard maſs at the bottom of the kiln, which they 
dig out and ſend to market. There is in many other parts of 
the world a kind of Potaſh, made in the ſame manner from 
the common kali of the ſea-coaſts, but this is much inferior to 
te Spaniſh kind. 
The home-made Potaſh is more like the German in its 
preparation, than it is to the latter, but it is very different 
its colour, and in ſome of its qualities; fern, and other uſe- 
plants, are collected in large quantities and burnt to aſhes ; 
!heſe aſhes are boiled in water, and when that liquor has 
cen up the whole quantity of ſalt contained in them, it is 
prired of and ſet by to ſettle; it is then poured clear into a 
e tub, placed near a hearth for burning on, and a parce] 
frau being laid by it, a looſe handful is dipped into the 
or, and immediately ſet on fire, and left on the hearth to 
1; this is covered, while flaming, with another handful of 
'» firaw, and others dipped in the ſame liquor are added, as 
former burn away, till by this means all the liquor has 
en taken up with the ſtraw, and the whole burnt. They 
en kd the ſalt that was in the liquor concreted into a ſort 
Hard cake upon the hearth, and full of the fragments of 
c or half burnt ſtraws; they take this up, and pack it 
7 Cole barrels for fale. 
1 theſe latter kinds contain ſomething of the neceſſary 
e part of vegetable matter; the one preſerved in the 
mung, by covering up the kiln before it is quite carried off; 
other by the addition of freſh matter from the ſtraw, but 
in {mall quantity. The Swediſh and Ruſſian are 
ay kinds that have this volatile acid matter properly 
ned with them; they are diveſted of it like the others in 


me 2 


cat meaſure in the firſt burning, but it is added to them 
"wards, from freſh vegetable matter which they are cal- 
: with, The method of making the Potaſh of theſe two 
des need not be laid down ſeparate ; the only difference 
+ that the Swedes uſe decayed wood, which yields leſs ſalt, 
+ we common water in the latter part of the proceſs, in 
+22 tte Ruſſians uſe a lye ; by theſe means the Ruſſian 
teh is produced in larger quantities, and is ſtronger 


Pris 


1 at of Sweden, which otherwiſe reſembles it. The 
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PoTENTIAL, in medicine, &c, Cauteries are either actual, as 


POT 


They cut down all kinds of trees that their woods afford; 
except the reſinous ones, ſuch as the pine and fir kinds, 
and the like : They pile up a heap of new cut wood, which 
they cover on the ſurface with turfs of earth pretty thick, 
leaving only certain apertures at the top and in the ſides ; 
they then ſet fire to the bottom of the pile, and watching 
it to ſtop up any crack that may happen in the covering, 
which they do with wetted clay, they reduce the whole to 
aſhes, of which they have by this means conſiderately more 
than double the quantity they would have had, if the wood 
had been burnt in the open air. When all is cool, they 
take away the turfs, and with a kind of fine rakes of iron 
they ſeparate the coarſer matter, the imperfectly burnt coals, 
&c. from the fine aſhes : They then with a ſomewhat coarſer 
rake ſeparate from this foul matter the larger coals, clods 
of earth, &c. and the remainder which is principally aſhes, 
though too foul to mix with the fine quantity, they boil 
in large veſſels of water, making a very ſtrong lixivium. 

With this lixivium they work up the Potaſhes, from which 
the coarſe ones were ſeparated, into a kind of ſtiff paſte, by 
treading and beating them with wooden inftruments. When 


the whole is thus perfectly mixed, 4 cut down a large 


quantity of fir, pine, or ſome other reſinous wood, which 
has the double advantage ſor them of burning eaſily, and of 
containing a large quantity of acid. They cut this new 
wood into long pieces, and lay a row of theſe upon the 
ground for the baſe of a new pile, and over this they lay a 
ſecond row croſs-wiſe, This chequered foundation they cover 
a foot thick with the paſte they have made of their aſhes and 
the lye ; they then lay another bed of wood, and cover this 
in the ſame manner with a bed of the paſte; and when they 
have continued this till their whole quantity of paſte is ex- 
pended, which ſometimes ſerves to raiſe a pile of thirty or 
forty fect high, they ſet fire to the wood at the bottom, 
which ſoon communicates through the beds of paſte, and the 
whole pile is ſeen to be one maſs of terrible fire ; the extreme 
force of this heat ſoon makes the beds of aſhes melt and run ; 
when the whole is in this ſtate, which always happens beſore 
the wood is reduced to aſhes, they, with long poles, throw 
down the pile, and ſpread the whole upon the ground; the 
then gather round it, while burning, and the falt running a- 
. it, and with long poles of a green and pliant but tough 
wood, they beat it in every part, which at once puts out the 
fire, and more perfectly mixes the running ſalt with the leſs 
melted part; they then find the Potaſh collected in cakes as 
hard as a ſtone about the logs of wood, and ſeparating it, by 
ſtriking with large hammers, they pack it up for exporta- 
tion. 

I his is the Ruſſian Potaſh, ſo greatly preſerable for many pur- 
poſes to all the other kinds; it is evident, that this recovers 
again that volatile, acid, and oily matter, of which the aſhes 
were diveſted, in great part, by the firſt burning, from the freſh 
wood employed in calcining it; and this wood, being of the 
refinous kind, has more of it to add, than was originally in 
the matter it was formed of, 

The Swedes have much the ſame method of working in the 
making of Potaſh, and, probably, the ſecret has been carried 
from one of theſe parts to the other by the workmen ; but the 
Swedes are not ſuffered to cut down any wood, but ſuch as 
is in a decaying ſtate, which yields leſs ſalt than if it were 
ſound ; and they not only perform the proceſs in a very imper- 
fect manner, but want ſome of the eſſential parts of it. 

The uſe of Potaſh, in the manufactures, is very great. The 
ſoap and glaſs trade conſume a vaſt deal of it; and the bleach - 
ers, dyers, &c. much more. In medicine, the German kind, 
or pearl aſhes, ſerve our chemiſts in the place of alkali fairs, 
that would come dearer. The Ruſſian kind ſerves to make 
the medicinal lees, ſoap, and the common cauſtic ; and no o- 
ther ſort ought to be uſed for either of theſe purpoſes. 


— 


PO'TENT, patence, in heraldry, a kind of croſs, whoſe ens 


all terminate like the head of a crutch ; it is called the Jerut4- 


lem croſs. He bearcth ſable, a croſs Potent, by the name of 


Alevn. 


PO/TENTIA, power, that whereby a thing is capable of act- 


ing, or being acted upon. 


POTENTIAL, potentialis, in the ſchools, is applied to diſtin- 


guiſh a kind of qualities which are ſuppoſed to exiſt in the body 


in potentia only; whereby they are capable, in ſome meaſure, 
of impreſſing on us the ideas of ſuch qualities, though not 
actually inherent therein: As Potential heat, and Potentia! 


cold. 


* 


piece of red-hot iron, or Potential, as lime, &c. 


POTENTIAL, according to Grotius, denotes thoſe parts cf a 


ſtate poſſeſſed of the ſovereign power, in oppoſition to the (1+. 
jective parts, namely, thoſe ſubject thereto. | 
He maintains, that though the ſovereign power be one and in. 
diviſible, yet it may have ſeveral Potential parts: And it » 
poſſible that the ſubjective parts, combining to give away thr. 
ſovereignty, may not give it entire, but reſerve a part of it 
for certain emergencies : In which caſe, the ſubjective part „ 
comes Potential: And thus there are two Potential parts, yet 
the ſovereignty ſingle. 


PoTexnTIAL, in grammar, is one of the mood; of a verb; witch 
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is the ſame with the ſubjunctive, differing from it in this, that | It in like manner contains twenty ſols; the (ol twelw. a... 

it hath always _— in it, either poſſum, volo, or debeo, as | or pence Pariſis. Each fol Pariſis is equal to fies derten 
roget, he ma f Tournoile ; fo that a Pound Pariſis is equal to twen 55 Men 
It is ſometimes called the permiſſive mood, as it often implies a { Tournoiſe, | le ſo 
permiſſion to do a thing, | The Pound or livre de gros of Holland is divided 


POY TION, potio, a liquid medicine, in the manner of a draught, | ſhillings gros, and the ſhilling into twelve p ence e A* 
8 1 


| 

| j to be taken at once. equal to ſix florins, the florin valued at twenty-four ſole T. 

Ws POTTERY, the art of making all kinds of earthen ware. noiſe, ſuppoſing the exchange on the foot of 100 ois Tou. 

| | The wheel and lathe are the chief, almoſt the only inſtru- | for aFrench crown of the livres Tournoiſe : So cnt the Nes 

i ments uſed in Pottery; the firſt for large works, the ſecond ros amounts to ten ſhillings and eleven pence Rterling. ound 
| for ſmall: Though, in reality, they are much the ſame, as ound gros of Flanders and Brabant is divided A 


to the manner of uſing them. | | Holland, and like that too is equal to fix florins ; but th 
The potters wheel conſiſts principally in its nut, which is a] is equal to twenty-fve ſols Tournoiſe, fo that the FI 

beam or axis whoſe foot or pivot plays perpendicularly on a] Pound is equal to ſeven livres ten ſols Tournoiſe, or * 
| | free · ſtone ſoal or bottom. From the four corners a- top of this ſhillings and three pence ſterling. 1 
| beam, which does not exceed two feet in height, ariſe four Merchants, factors, &c. uſe initial letters, as L. or 3 
| iron bars called the ſpokes of the wheel, which, forming diago- for Pounds ſterling, L. G. for Pounds gros, and I. or Ke. 
| nal lines with the beam, deſcend and are faſtened at the] Pounds Tournoiſe. fr 
bottom to the edges of a ſtrong wooden circle four feet in dia- POUND, porcus, alfo denotes an incloſure where cattle dife.:... 
meter, perfectly like the felloes of a coach wheel, except that it | or caught in any treſpaſs are put, till replevied or — r. 
has neither axis nor radii, and is only joined to the beam, | It is either overt or covert and cloſe. * 
which ſerves it as an axis by the iron bars. The top of the | POUND overt, an open Pound built upon the lord's waſte, ; 
nut is flat, of a circular figure, and a foot in diameter. On this | the uſe of himſelf and his tenants, to which the owner of ke. 
is laid a piece of the clay or earth, to be turned and faſhioned. | impounded may come to give them meat and drink, wht. 


Cer 
Ven 


| 
| 
The wheel thus diſpoſed is encompaſſed with four ſides, of | treſpaſs. P 
| four difterent pieces of wood, ſuſtained on a wooden frame : PouND covert, a cloſe houſe, caſtle, &c. to which the own: 
p the hind-piece which is that whereon the workman fits, is made] of the beaſts cannot come for the above purpoſe without ir. 
| | a little inclining towards the wheel: on the fore-piece are paſs, * 
| placed the pieces of prepared earth: laſtly, the ſide- pieces ſerve | POUNDAGE, a ſubſidy granted the king upon all merch;- p 
| the workman to reſt his feet againſt, and are made inclining to dizes imported or exported by natives and aliens. It is ſo called 
| give him more or leſs room, according to the ſize of the veſſel] as being fixed at a ſhilling in the Pound or twenty ſhillins, - 
| to be turned. By his fide is a trough of water, wherewith from | and for Engliſh commodities exported by aliens one ſhilli. P 
| time to time he wets his hands to prevent the earth's ſticking to] more. 1 
[| them. It was firſt granted to Edward VI. for life, and afterwards t; 
| PO'TTLE, an Engliſh meaſure containing two quarts. Charles II. anno 12 Car. II. 
\ Two Pottles in liquid meaſure make a gallon ; but, in dry, three POUP, in navigation. See POOP. 
| | go to a gallon. : It more particularly denotes among us the deck over the round. 
| POU/LTICE, poultis, a form of medicine, the ſame with CA-| houſe or. maſter's cabbin, 
# TAPLASMA, which ſee. POURALLEE-*. See PURLIEDUD. p 
ö POUNCE *, among artificers, denotes a little parcel of char- | POU*R-Party, in law, is uſed in oppoſition to pro indiviſo, de. 
N coal duſt incloſed in ſome open ſtuff, to be paſſed over holes | noting the ſhare of an eſtate firſt held in common by parce. P, 


| pricked in a work to mark out the deſigns thereof on a paper | ners which is by partition allotted to any of them. 
laid underneath, which is afterwards to be finithed with a pen- | POU*RPRESTURE, purprefture, prrpreflura, in law, chicfy 


cil, needle, &c. denotes an incroachment on the king's grounds, tenement, 
The word is formed from the French fene, pumice ſtone, highways, &c. Beſides this, there may be the Purpreſture again 
as formerly pumice-{tone was powdered for this purpoſe. the lord by his tenant, or againſt one neighbour by another. 


POURSUIV ANT *, iv nt, in antiquity, a meſſenger why 


There is a kind of Pounce uſed by writing-maſters, &c. which NY 
attended the king in his wars, at the council-table, or in the 


is the powder of gum ſandarach. 


j Povxces, in falconry, the talons or claws of a bird of prey. exchequer, who was diſpatched upon any meſlage, as the zy- 
POUND “, bra, a certain weight uſed as a ſtandard to deter- prehending of a perion ſeilpected, E. 
mine the gravity and quantity of bodies. * The word is formed of the French ponrſalg re, to purſue, 
The word is derived from the Saxon Pound, or Pound, weight. | Many of the nobility had their Pourſuivants, and a kniet: 
In England there are twodifferent Pounds, the Pound troy, and banneret had one too with the conſent of a herald. 
the Pound avoirdupois. There were alfo Pourſuivants particularly employed in mam 
"The P:und troy conſiſts of twelve ounces, each ounce of twen- affairs, called 


ty penny- weights, and each penny-weight of twenty-four grains. PouRsvivANTs at arms, being gentlemen who attended the 
- This Pound is uſed in the weighing of ſilver, gold, precious | heralds, and aſpired to their office, to which they could nc: 


ſtones, all kinds of grains, &c. riſe till ſeven years apprenticeſhip. 
It is alſo ufed by the apothecaries, though differently divided, Their coats of arms were different from thoſe of the heralc;, 
twenty-ſour grains making a ſcruple, three ſcruples a drachm, and bore plain ſtaves. 
eight drachms an ounce, and twelve ounces a Pound. There arc now only four remaining, viz. blue mantle, rouce- 
The Pound avsirdupeis conſiſts of ſixteen ounces ; but then the | croſs, rouge-dragon, and portcullice, who are the Jowel: oro: 
avoirdupoisounceis leſs by forty-two grains than the troy ounce. | of officers belonging to the college of arms, and attend wit! 
Onehundred and twelve avoirdupois Pounds make the hundred the heralds in mar{halling public ſolemnities, &c. 
weight or quintal. POURVE/YANCE, purveyance, the providing of corn, victuas, 
By this Pound are weighed all large and coarſe commoditics, as fuel, and other necefſaries tor the king's houſhold. 
eſh, butter, cheeſe, iron, hemp, lead, ſteel, &c. POURVETYOR, purer, an officer of te houſho!d who y70- 
Anavoirdupois pound is equal to 14 5 ounces of a Paris Pound, | vides the above neccfiaries, | | 
ſo that 100 of the former make 91 of the latter. Zy a ſtat. 12. Car. II. the office was much reſtrained, 2. 
The French Pound contains 16 ounces ; but, a French Pound] among other things, no perſon under colour of pourveyency 
is equal to one Pound one ounce, ; of an avoirdupois Pound: ſhall take any timber, cattle, corn, &c. from any luoject *. 
So that 100Paris pounds make 109 Engliſh avoirdupois weight. out his free conſent. See the Statute. 2 
The Paris Peuud is divided two ways; the firſt into two mares, POWDER, fudis, in pharmacy, a dry medicine pulveri2cc, 
the marc into eight ounces, the ounce into eight gros, the gros either in a mortar or by chemical operations. | 
into three deniers, the denier into twenty-four grains, each In judging of the fitneſs of materials for this treatment, or 
weighing a grain of wheat. 0 theſe two requiſites are to be conſidered, whether the tg 
The ſecond diviſion is into two half-Pounds ; the half-Pound | themſelves are thus reducible, without any previous manage” 
into quarters; the quarter into demi- quarters; the demi-quar- | ment that may hurt their mes cinal virtues; and next une 
ter into two ounces; the ounce into two half-ounces, &c. their virtues'are convenientiy preferved in this form, Wren “e. 
The firſt diviſion is followed in weighing gold, filver, and o-] duced to it. a a 
ther precious wares; and the latter in thoſe of leis value. See] POWDER for the hair; the beſt is that made of ſtarch pounerrs 
WEIGHT, vell ſifted, and generally prepared with ſome periume. 
Pouxp, alſo denotes à money of account, containing more or | G- Pow DER. See GUN-P:ruaer, 
lets, according to the ſeveral names added thereto, and the dif- Jeſuits Pow DER, put is Patri. See CORTEX Peruvian wn 
| ferent countries it is uſed in: As in England a Pound ſterling; POWER, forentra, in phyſics, a natural faculty of Coing © 
in France, a Pound or livre Tournoiſe and Parifis ; in Holland] ſuffering any thing. Dp 
and Flanders, a Pound or livre de gros, &c. The origin of our idea of Power Mr, Locke explains 4 
The Paund /feriing contains twenty ſhillings ; the ſhilling, The mind, being daily informed by the ſen'es ot ine tc 
twelve pence; and the penny, four iarthings, b of the ſimple ideas of things without, and refecting n 
The French Peund, franc, or livre Teurneiſe, twelve deniers or paſſes within itſelf, and obſerving 2 conſtant change ot. 8 
contains twenty fols or ſlillings, aud the fol twelve deni- | concludes from what it has ſo conſtentiy obſerved to have dec 
| y that the like changes will for the tuture be made in tus fo 


| ers or pence Tourneiſe. 


@ 
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PRA 


dings; conſiders in one thing the poſſibility of having any of 
is {imple ideas changed, and, in another the poſhbility of | 
making that change, and ſo comes by that idea we call Power : 
The one of which may be called active, the other paſlive 
Power. , * . . 
Of paſſive Power al] ſenſible things abundantly furniſh us with 
ideas: Vet, if we attentively conſider it, bodies by our ſenſes 
Jo not afford us fo clear and diſtinct an idea of active Power, 
as we have from reflection on the operations of our minds, For 
all Power relating, to action, and there being but two ſorts of 
on, namely, thinking and motion, it may be confidered 
whence we have the cleareit ideas of the Powers which pro- 
duce thoſe actions. | "_ 

Of en body affords us no ideas at all; it is only from 

refiggtion, WE have that ; neither have we from body any idea 
of Fe beginning of motion, we have that only by reflection 
on what paſies in ourſelves. See Locke's Effay on Human 
Underflenang. = | 

pow Ex, in mechanics, denotes a face which, when applied to a 
machine, tends to produce motion, Whether it actually pro- 
duce it or nat. Ie ; 

In the former caſe it is called a moving Power, and in the lat- 
ter a ſuſtaining Power. 

If the Power be a man, or brute, it is called an animate 
Power. If the air, water, &c. an inanimate Power. 

PoweR, in mechanics, alſo denotes any of the ſix ſimple ma- 
chines, Viz. the lever, balance, ſcrew, axis in peritrochio, 
wedge, and pulley, which are peculiarly called the mechanic 
Powers. 

Powers, in pharmacy, the reſult of a combination of the eſſen- 
tial oils with the ſpirit of a plant, wherein principal virtues 
are ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 

pow ER, in the feodal juriſprudence, a right which the lord has 
to reunite to his fief a dependent fee, when the vaſſal has alic- 
nated it, upon reimburſing the money given for it with the 
lurſul coſts. And this Power muſt be exerciſed within a year 
ater the fall, elſe he loſes it. 

It alſo denotes the right a lord has to ſeize a dependent ſee to 
compel the payment of all dues, &c. 

powrks, fotentie, among the fath rs, denotes the ſixth order in 
the hierarchy of angels, reckoning from ſeraphim. 

Powers, in arithmetic and algebra, are numbers or quantities 
ariſing from the ſquaring or multiplication of any number or 
quantity by itſelf and then that product by the root or firſt 
number again; and this third product by the root again; and 
{; on ad infinitum ; as 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, &c, 
Where 2 is called the root or firſt Power, 4 is its ſquare or 
»cond Power. 8 its cube or third Power, 16 its biquadrate or 
fourth Power, &c. And theſe Powers in letters or ſpecies are ex- 
preſſed by repeating the root as often as the index of the Power 
expreſſes. Thus à is the root or fuft Power, @ a, the ſquare or 
ſecond Power, aaa the cube, a aa a the biquadrate or fourth 
Power. And to avoid the tediouſneſs of repeating the root 


root with the index of the Power over it, thus; @? is the 
ninth Power of 4; 6 „ U „ are the 16th and 94th Powers of 
b, Sce INVOLUTION. 
Powter of en hyperbola, is the ſixteenth part of the ſquare of the 
niugate axis, or the one fourth part of the ſquare of the 


co. 
ſemi-conjugate axis; or it is equal to a rectangle under the 
one fourth of the tranſverſe axis, and one fourth part of the ſun 
of the tranſverſe axis, and parameter. 
POR. in medicine, a diſcaſc of which there are various kinds, 
a5 the (mall Pox, French Pox, chicken Pox, ſwine Pox, &c. 
du Pox, dariaiæ, is a contagious diſeaſe that appears on the 
is, cutis which it covers with puſtules that leave eſcars behind 
them. See Small POX. 


Fr--b Pox, in phyſic, à contagious diſeaſe contracted from a 
onous humour uſually in coition. See V,ENEREAL 
7 * 


—— * 
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PUYNING'S Law, an act of parliament made in Ireland un- 
der Hen. WII. while Sir Edw. Poyning was lord lieutenant of 


tat kinzdom, whereby all the ſtatutes that were in force in 
1 1 ' C7 , - l ! 
'&, Lagland at that time became ſo in Ireland. But none made 
unce in England are of any force there. 


einn * 1 
S LEOLANA, a reddiſh kind of earth uſed in Italy for ſand. 
teres its name from Pozzoli in the kingdom of Naples. 

15 mixed with lime makes the belt mortar in the world; for 


oY Qt Pines in water, penetrates black flints, &c. 
* Ny een «YN . 3 1 0 * . * 
LICE, in arithmetic, Practica Italica, or Italian uſage, 
100. certam compendious ways of working the rule of proportion, 
a len rule, eſpecially where the firſt term is one or unity. 
were thus called from their expediting of Practice and 
: es and becauſe firſt introduced by the merchants and 
: 22012nts of Italy 
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dot uſeful of theſe Practices are as follow : — 1. Since 
Sha ah : a — 4 * 41 3 : A 0 
TIC rule ef J is to hund a fourth pro ortional 10 three 

A LEP PR ' {1 a : . * 8 

. numbers, divide the firſt and ſecond, or the firſt and 


conmon number, if that can be done exactly; 
adore th nt TTA th „ « * 28 81 n 
An 2 4.445405 171 CILCTT, ILCTAG , As $2.4 te follo ** 
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coſt 124 ells ? 


PRA 


Price of 31h. is 9 ſhillings : What is the price of 7h ? 
34 3. 3 3 
; facit 21 ſhillings. 
Price of 14 fþ. is 26 ſhillings : What is the the price of 71h ? 
7) 2 2) I 
facit 13 ſhillings, 
2. If the firſt term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot part of a 
pound, ſhilling, or penny; divide the third by the aliquot part, 
the quotient is the anſwer. 5 
Note to and the aliquot part, thoſe who cannot do it othetrwiſe, 
may ſce the table of aliquot parts of a pound in table hereafter. 
E. gr. If 1 ell coſt 10 flillings: What coſt 957 ells ? 
facit 478 J. — 10 ſhillings. 
3. If the firſt of third number be 1; the other not exceeding 
large; and the middle term a compound, i. e. conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral demonſtrations ; it may be wrought without reduction thus: 
Price of 1 Jb. is 3 s. 8 d. 3d. What is the price of 5 40 
3 


— 


IS F. 7 d. 39 


For, ſour farthings making A penny, 5 times 3 farthings make 
3d. 3q. and 12d. making 18. 5 times 8 pence make 2 5. 
4 d. which, with the 3 d. from the place of farthings, Make 
35 7 d. Laſtly, 5 times 3 ſhillings make 15, and with the 3 
illings from the place of pence is 18 8. the price required 
therefore is 18 8. 7 d. 3. 
4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an aliquant patt, 
reſolve the aliquant part into its aliquot parts; divide the: 
middle term by the ſeveral aliquots, the ſum of the quotients 
is the anſwer, To find the aliquot paris contained in an 
aliquant, ſee the table of aliquant parts of a pound, herca!- 
ter. 
For an inſtance of this rule: If x eli coſt 15 ſhillings ; What 
4 
9 62 
31 
facit 93 1. 


+ - » 


5. If the firſt or ſecond term be 1, and in the former cab. 
the ſecond or third, in the latter the fult, be refolvible in 
factors; the whole operation may be pertormed in the min 
without writing down any figures; as in the following eu- 
ample: 4 
Price of 1 fh. is 24 killings; What is the price of 20 16 


a 430 


4 4 
6 89 
6 


facit 48: 0 8.—24 J. 
6. Where one of the given numbers is 1, we have ſerctal 
compendious uſages, to fave muluplcation and d;viton, E. 
gr. If 9 Ib. coſt 20 ſhillings : What docs 1 th. coſt ? 
It is obvious the ſum required is had by adding to the tenth 
part of 20 5. VIZ. 28. the ninth part of the tenth, viz. 1 
and * of a penny 3 the anſwer therefore i 28. 3d. 
Again, if 5 lb. coſt 645. What coſt 106 * 
Since 5 is half of 0, the double of the tenth part of the given 
price, viz. 105. 9d. 3. is the ſum required 5 


[ I 
: TK * 


Again, if 1 15. coſt 18 d. What will 19 15. cod ? 
Since 19 = 20 — 1; from the given price doubled and in- 
creaſed by a cypher, viz. 360, ſubtract the ſimple 18 the re- 


mainder is 342 pence = 28 . 6 d. the ſum required. 
7. If 2 terms of the fame denomination diff: ; 

have a peculiar kind of compound which will be clear fron 
the following examples. E. gr. If 5 ft. coſt 30 8. what will 
4. 16 colt ? 

Since the price of 4 Ih. is part ſhort of that of 5 #, divide 
the given price 30 by 5 ; the quotient 6 belt 16 OWN 
the dividend, the remainder, viz. 24 um required. 
Again, if 8 fþ. coſt 24 8s. What coſt q pound: ? 


Lb. £ 
4 


LUDUAL 180 
£ 4 } 

Since tke rice of 1 1 CCC ls t. 11 101 8 Lv yan ys 
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tices in tie lame gueſtion. E. E. 4d 100 ID, colt 30 $ 4d. 
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Again, it Go lb. coſt 4s. What coſt 2520 lb? 


2 42 

24 6 

7 7 
1651, 


A table of the aliquot parts of a pound or 29s. are 
10 5. make half of 20 s. 2 8. 6 d. an cichth. 
5 8. A ſourth. I 5.8 d. a twelith. 
45. a fifth. I 8. 4 d. a fifteenth, 
2 8. a tenth, 1 
I 8. 2 twentieth, 
6s. 8 d. a third. 
38. 4 d. a ſixth. 
To multiply by aliquot parts, ſee the article MULTIPLI- 
ATION, LIM 
9 * A table 


3. 4 lixtcenth. 
10 d. a twenticth-ſourth. 
5 C. a loriy-e 11th, 


—— —  — — — * 
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PRAGMATIC Sandi *, ſanctio pragmatica, pragmaticum, in 


PRAGMATICAL, pragmaticus, ſometimes denotes practical, me- 


PRA”TIQUE “, prattic, in commerce, a licence to traffic in 


PRA'YER, in theology, is a ſolemn addreſs to God, either for 


PREA'CHING *, in theology, the promulgation of the word 


REA DAMIT E, præadamita, a denomination given to the 


PREA“MBLE, in law, is the beginning of an act of parliament, 


PRE“ BEND, prælenda, the maintenance a prebendary receives 


PRE/BENDARV, prebendarius, an eccleſiaſtic who enjoys a 


PRECE Partium, in law, the continuance of a ſuit by conſent 


v PRECEDENT, in law; when any caſe has been determined, it 
5 'ferves as a rule for all of the ſame nature. : 


RECE/DENCE, precedency, a place of honour which a perſon 


P R E. 
A table of the aliquant parts of a pound or 20 8. are 


3 5. an aliquant part com- 
poſed of a roth and 20th. 
6 s. of a fifth and tenth. 
/ s. of a fourth and tenth. 
8. of two fifths. 
9 s. of a fourth and fifth. 
11 s. of a half and a 20th. 
12 8. of a half and a 10th. 


Jo multiply by aliquant parts, ſee the article MULTIPLI- 
CATION. 


16 8. of ahalfa5thand 10th. 

17 8. of ahalf agthand 1oth. 

16 8. of a half and two $ths. 

19 8. of a half, a 4th, and a 
5th. 


the civil law, denotes either a famous edict, or reſcript pub- 
liſhed by the emperor of Germany, aſcertaining his rights 
and thoſe of the reſpective members of the Germanic body, as 
the electoral college, &c. r 

* The word is Greek which ſignifies prudence or experience, and 

formed of acc to act. 

It alſo denotes a regulation made in France relating to eccleſia- 
ſtical diſcipline conformable to the canons of the council of 
Baſil, and ever fince uſed by the Gallican church, as a barrier 
againft the enterprizes and incroachments of the court of Rome. 


chanical, or problematical. 


any port. 
* The word is French, literally ſignifying praQtice. 


the obtaining of a future favour, or the returning of thanks- 
for a paſt one, 

Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds; vocal, which is cloathed in 
words and uttered with the mouth ; mental, that which is only 
conceived in the mind ; and ejaculatory, which is a ſhort 
flight without any ſtudy or method, 

Prayer is alſo either preconceived, as are all ſet forms, public 
or private; or extemporary, where the mind is left to itſelf, 
both as to matter, manner, words, &c. 


of God, in public, by a perſon authorized, and in a place ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe. 


The word is derived from the French precher, ſigniſy ing the 
{ame thing. 


inhabitants of the earth conceived by ſome people to have 
lived before Adam. 

Iſaac de Pereyra, in 1655, publiſhed a book to evince this po- 
ſition, which was anſwered by Deſmarets, proſeſſor of theology 
at Groningen. 8 

&c. that ſerves to lay open the intent of the makers of the act, 
and the miſchiefs to be prevented or remedied thereby. 


out of the eſtate of a cathedral or collegiate church. 


prebend. 

The difference between a Prebendary and canon is that the for- 
mer receives his prebend, in conſideration of his officiating in 
the church; but the latter merely by his being received into 
the cathedral or college. 


of both parties. 


is intitled to; and this is either of courteſy, or de jure of right. 
The former is that which is due to age, eſtate, &c. being re- 
gulated by cuſtom and civility : The latter is ſettled by au- 
thority, and, where broken in upon, gives an action at law. 
Precedency is thus ſettled by the heralds: After the king 
the princes of the blood, as ſons, grandſons, brothers, and 
nephews of the king ; then the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor or lord keeper of the great ſeal, the archbiſhop 
of York, the lord high treaſurer, the lord preſident of the privy- 
council; the lord privy-ſeal ; next dukes, marquiſes, dukes 
eldeſt ſons, earls, marquiſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger ſons, 
viſcounts, carls eldeſt ſons, marquiſes younger tons, biſhops, 
barons, viſcounts eldeſt ſons, earls younger fons, barons eldeſt 
ſons, privy-counſellors, judges, maſters in chancery, viſcounts 
vounger ſons, barons younger ſons, knights, bannerets, baro- 
nets, knights of the bath, knights batchelors, colonels, ſerjeants 
at law, doctors, eſquires, lieutenant- colonels, colonels, majors, 
captains, batchelors of divinity, law, &c. maſters of arts, gentle- 
men, yeomen, tradeſmen, mechanics. 

The great officers of court take place above all others of the 
ſame order of nobility, as alſo do the ſecretaries of ſtate, if 
peers, take place of all of that degree, except the great officers 
aforeſaid. Dukes, marquiſes, earls, &c. not having any of 
the ſaid offices, nor deſcended of the blood royal, take place 
according to the ſeniority of the creation. The ladies take place 
according to the quality of their huſpands. 


It alto denotes an authentic writing, ſerving as a form to draw 
&'NCrs by. 


14 s. of a half anda 5th. } 
15 s. ofa half and a 4th. | 


PRE 


PRECE/NTOR “, præcentor, à dignitary in cathed 
is populary called the chantor or maſter of the choir. ib vis 


* The word is Latin, and formed of præ, before, and , 
ſmg, as being ſuppoſed lead the choir. ts, t 


PRE'CEPT, præceptum, in law, a command in writin, 
by a chief juſtice, juſtice of peace, &c. for bringing of 
ſon, record, &c. beſore him. 7 
PRECEPT, alſo denotes the command or incitement whereby g. 
man ſtirs up another to commit felony, theft, cc. 
PRECE'SSION, preceſſio, receſſion, or retroceſſion of the e. 
noxes in aſtronomy, when the equinoxes, by a very "aq 
ſenſible motion, go backwards or weſtward, that is, iq , 4 
cedentia or contrary to the order of the ſigns. See the barry 
EqQuINoCTIAL Peints. 4s 
PRECFOUS Stone, gem, or jewel, an extraordinary hard, dur l. 
, > urahle 
and tranſparent ſtone of a beautiful colour. , 
Dr. Woodward divides Precious ſtones into opaque, fun 
opaque, and tranſparent. Ll 
he opaque are either of one colour as the turquois; of of 
rious colours, as lazuli and jaſper. 2 
Semi- Opaque either have their colours permanent, as the agat 
chalcedany, onyx, ſardonyx, cornelian, and beryl; gr 2 
colours vary according to the poſition of the light, e 
oculus cati, and opal. 25 
Tranſparent ſtones are either with colours, as the topaz ang 
hyacinth yellow, or partaking thereof; granate, ruby and 
amethyſt, red ; ſapphire, water ſapphire, and aquamatrine 
blue; and the emerald or chryſolite, green, or partaking ther. 
of; or without colours, as the cryſtal, pleudo-diamora 
white ſapphire, and diamond, = 
PRECIPE, præcipe quod reddat, in law, a writ that extend: = 
well to writs of right, as to other writs of cutry and poſcc. 
ſion, A 
It is ſometimes called a writ of right cloſe, when iſſued gut 
of the court of Chancery cloſe ; ſometimes a writ of feht 
patent, when it iſſues out of Chancery patent or open, 10 
any lord's court for any of his tenants deforced againk l 
deforceor. 5 
PRECLPITANT, precipitans, in chemiſtry, is applied to 25. 
liquor, which, when poured on a ſolution, ſeparates What 
diſſolved, and makes it precipitate or fall to the bottom of tte 
veſlel. 
PRECIPITANT, or precipitating, in medicine, denotes any re. 
medy that moderates the heat of the blood, by ſeparating 
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is ſuppoſed, any heterogeneous matter contained therein. 
Precipitate, præcipitatus, in chemiſtry, a ſubſtance which, havine 
been diffolved in a proper menſtruum, is again ſeparated {cn 
its ſolvent, and thrown down to the bottom of the veſſel, by 
pouring ſome other liquor upon it. ; 
As to the different precipitates of mercury, which are of 1:- 
rious colours, as the Precipitants vary. Sce MERCURY, 

PRECIPITATION, prœcipitatis, a proceſs in chemiſtry, which 
is a kind of ſeparation, whereby the particles of a body Cifſol:- 
ed and ſuſpended in any menſtruous liquor are detached there- 
from, and fall down to the bottom of the veſſel. Thee 2. 
ticles ſometimes precipitate of their own accord, but oftenc; 
by the aſſiſtance oi ſome other liquor added to the menſttuum. 
So that Precipitation is the reſeparating ſolid bodies from any 
fluid menſtruum, herein they are diſtolved, by the addition 
of a third body, which, counteracting the power of the mer- 
{truum, cauſes that which was diflolved to regain its ſolid tor, 
and ſubſide in the {tate of a powder. 
As Precipitation is apparently the oppoſite of ſolution, its ap- 
plication muſt be neceſſarily founded on the fame principles, 
The manner of its performance is a ſimple commixture of ide 
precipitant with the ſolution to be precipitated, only with thi 
caution in reſpect of bodies which produce much chullition en 
their mixture, that the precipitant ſhould be added gradua!'y, 
left they overflow the veſſel. 
After the precipitated ſediment is perfectly formed, it muſt 
recovered from the fluid by a proper method of exficcation 
to which, in the cafe of ſaline bodies, edulcoration is likewi? 
previouſly neceſſary. This is beſt performed by filtring ©: 
the fluid and laying out the wet. powder, when of a contltence, 
in drops or pieces, as was before directed in the preparation c. 
powders by levigation. 
To account for the proceſs of Precipitation. A fluid menfir 
um may be made to ſuſtain a body ſpecifically heavier than !'- 
ſelf, either by making the reſiſtance ariſing from the cote!:01 
of the parts of the fluid equal to the excels of ſpecific gra 
of thoſe bodies above that of the menſtruum ; or by the hen 
bodies being joined to ſome lighter one; ſo that the two to 
ther only make one whole equal in weight to the fluid. 
In the firſt caſe we know the reſiſtance is ſtill proportions ' 
the ſurface of the corpuſcles, ſo that the ſurſace being diminiia: 
the reſiſtance is weakened : The proportion therefore o 
tenacity of the menſtruum to the gravity of the corpuſcles ©: 
ing thus deſtroyed, a Precipitation muit enſue. 1 

PRECTSION, præciſie, in the ſchools, the fame with Al 
STRACTION, which fee. 

PRECONISA/TION, a declaration which the gardina! pz 
makes, in the conſiſtory at Rome, of a perſon nominatec 
ſome prince to à prelature, by vixtue of letters wheres: = 
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hich the complying with, gives his collation. 
the DIA, Leong in hes > parts about the 
PREC as the diaphragm, pericardium, hypochondria, and even 
rays with the lungs, ſpleen, &c. See COR. 
3 >CU/RSOR *, precurſor, forerunner, in theology, one who 
f es before any other to notify his coming. 


„ The word is Latin, and formed of pre, before, and cue to 


run. 
This title is peculiarly applied to St. John the Baptiſt. 
PREDECESSOR *, one who has preceded another in any 
office, &c. 
* The word is Latin, and compounded of præ, beſore, and cedo, 
to go. 
DES TINA RIAN, in theology, one who adheres to the 
opinion of predeſtination, 
bbs TIN A TIN, in theology, a decree of God, where- 
by he has reſolved, from all eternity, to ſave a certain number 
«| nerſons, hence called the elect, This doctrine is maintain- 
ed by the Calviniſts and Janſeniſts, but warmly conteſted by 
the Romanilts, Lutherans, Jeſuits, Remonſtrants, Arminians, 
Pdagians, &c. There is no point in the modern theology, 
About which both the romaniſts and the reformed are more di- 
vided than Predeſtination. . 
P:gpESTINATION, alſo denotes a concatenation of ſecond 
cauſes appointed by providence, in virtue whereof things are 
drought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, maugre all oppoſition and 
contrary to all appearances. The Turks are great prædeſti- 
narlans. 


MEDETERMINA'T ION, predeterminatio, premotion, in phi- 


loſophy, &c. that concurrence of God which determines men in 
all their actions both good and evil, but, according to divines, 
only as to the phyſical part thereof, but not as to the moral part. 

PREDIAL Tythes, decimæ prædiales, are tithes paid of things 
which grow from the ground only, as corn, hay, fruit, &c, 

PREDICABLE, predicabilis, m logic, a general quality which 
may be applied to ſeveral ſubjects or a nature which may be 
predicated univocally of all things to which it is common. 
Thus animal is Predicable of man and beaſt, &c. 

The ſchoolmen reduce the Predicables to genus, ſpecies, pro- 
rium, difterentia, & accidens. : 

A Predicable is alſo called univerſale logicum, a logical univer- 
l. as having reſpect to other particular and inferior things, 
and to diſtinguiſh it from a metaphyſical univerſal, 

The way by which the mind comes to form Predicables is 
this: Among thoſe things that fall under our obſervation, we 
dad ſome characters common to ſeveral, and others peculiar to 
each: What we find common we conſider a-part, and thus 
form an univerſal equally applicable to all. 

PaeDICABLY, predicabiliter, in the ſchools, is uſed in oppoſition 
O predicamentally; thus matter is faid to be united to form 
Predicably or per accidens, to exclude the notion of a predi- 
camental accident. 

PEDI/CAMENT, prædicamentum, category, categorema, in lo- 
cic, an order of ſubſtances ranged according to their natures, 
The properties of a Predicament, ex parte vocis, or with re- 
rard to the werd whereby the Predicament is denoted, are, 
that it be one, ſimple, preciſe, and concinnous : 

Vox una & ſimplex, rebus concinna locandis, 
The conditions requiſite, ex parte rei, or the thing to be ran- 
ged in a Predicament, are 

Entia per ſeſe, finita, realia, tota. 
That is, it muſt be a poſitive being, in excluſion of non- en- 
tics, negations, impoſlibilities, &c. a being per le, to exclude 
accidental things, &c. and finite, to exclude God and other 
tranſcendentals : real, ſince its intention is for the more com- 
modious diſpoſing of things in their places; and, laſtly, whole, 
complete. 

FREDICATE, prædicatum, in logic, that part of a propoſiti- 
0 which firms or denies ſomething of the ſubject : Thus 
God made man; Gad is the ſubject and made man the Predi- 
cate, 
tis a celebrated law in Predicates, that nothing is eſteemed to 
be abſolutely affirmed of another, un!efs it be affirmed in ſuch 

2 manner, as wants nothing either in the ſubject, predicate, or 
ala to make it true. 

o is a noted property of a Predicate, that it contains in 
ve mcaſure its own ſubject ; thus metal contains gold, ſilver, 
wpyer, &c, of which it is predicated, 

er Predicate is indeed an attribute; but every attribute is 

{4 predicate ; thus foul, learning, are attributed to man, 
* at not nredicated of him. 

ES VICATING, in logic, the act of affirming or denving 
Imething of a thing, as man is not an angel; body is a ſub- 
ce, &c. | 
es predicated of others are reducible, 1. To genera, as 
mal, of a man, Kc. 2. Forms, as whiteneſs, of ſnow, &c. 
"1 2. Equals, of things of equal extent, as ſpecies, diffe- 
XC property, &c. 

men diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways of Predicating, as, 1. 

„ 04% taritum, which is to predicate eſſentially, both as to 
US' 11-7 3nd manner, as honour is a virtue. 2. In quale tantum, 


* 


Micha predicate accidentally, both as to the thing and man- 


ner, as John is a ſcholar; and, 3. In quale quid, or in quale 
poſt quid, which is to predicate both eſſentially and accident- 
ally, as man is rational, 

PREDFCTION, prædictio, the ſoretelling of what is to come, 
either by divine revelation, art, or conjecture, 

PREDO'MINANT, predominans, that which prevails or has 
ſome ſuperiority over another thing, 

PREE'M PTION, præemptio, a privilege, anciently allowed the 
king's pourveyor to have the firſt buying of corn, &c. for the 
king's houſhold, but taken away by ſtat 19. Car. II. 

PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action of birds dreſſing 
their feathers, to enable them to glide the more readily thro' 
the air, &c. 

For this purpoſe they have two peculiar glands on their rump, 
which ſecrete an unctuous matter into a — that is perforated, 
out of which the bird occaſionally draws it with its bill, 

PRE'-EXISTENCE, pre-exi/tentia, the ſtate of a thing actu- 
ally in being before another, 

PRE'FACE *, prefatis, ſomething introductory to a book to 
inform the reader of the deſign, method, &c. obſerved therein ; 
and generally whatever is neceſſary to facilitate the under- 
ſtanding of a book, 


The word is French, and compounded of the Latin pre, be- 
fore, and far, to ſpeak, 


Prefacing is a particular ſpecies of writing, being neither argu- 
mentation, diſcourſe, narration, nor apology. 

PREFECT, prefe&us, in ancient Rome, one of the chief ma- 
giſtuates who governed in the abſence of the kings, conſuls, and 
emperors, ; 

This power was greateſt under the emperors. His chief care 
was the government of the city, taking cognizance of all 
crimes committed therein, and within a hundred miles. He 
judged capitally, and finally, and even preſided in the ſenate. 
He had the ſuperintendance of the proviſions, buildings, and 
navigation. 

The Pieſect of modern Rome differs little from the ancient 
przefectus, his authority only extending to forty miles round 
the city. 

PREFECT of the pretorium, fræſectus præterii, the leader of the 
pretorian bands deſtined for the emperor's guards, conſiſting, 
according to Dio, of 10,000 men. 

This officer, according to Suetonius, was inſtituted by Au- 
guſtus, and uſually taken from among the knights. 

zy the favour of the emperors his power grew very conſider- 
able, to reduce which, Conſtantine divided the prefecture of 
the prætorium into four prefectures, and each of theſe again 
he ſubdivided into civil and military departments, though the 
name was only reſerved to him who was invelted with the 
Civil authority, and that of comes belli given him who com- 
manded the cohorts, 

PRE'GNANCY, the ſtate of a woman when ſhe has conccived 
or is with child. 

PRE/JUDICE, prejudicium, a falſe opinion of any thing with- 
out a due previous examination thereof. 

It is called by the ſchoolmen anticipatio and præventa cognitio, 
a preconceived opinion. 

PRE“LATE *, prelatus, an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, as patriarchs, 
primates, archbiſhops, biſhops, generals, of religious orders, 
ſome crofiered and mitred abbuts, and even deans and arch- 
deacons. 

* 'The word is Latin, and derived from fre, before, and fee, to 
carry. 


PRELATE of the Garter, is the firſt officer of that noble order 
and as ancient as the inſtitution. 

William de Edynton, then biſhop of Winckefter, was the firſt 
prelate, and it has bcen continued in that fee ever ſince. 
The office has no ſalary nor fees, only a convenient lodging 
allowed in M indſor-caſtle, and, by the ſovercign's command, 
court- livery allowed himſelf and ſervants, as often as he comes 
thither. 

PRELIMINARY *, or preliminary, ſomething that is to be 
previouſly determined, betore an attair can be thoroughly treat- 


ed of, 


The word is formed of the Latin fræ, before, and Iimen, threſh- 
old. 


PRE'LUDE, preludium, in muſic, is uſually an irregular air or 
flouriſh, which the muſician plays off hand, to ſee if his in- 
ſtrument be in tune, and to lead him into the piece that is to 
be played. 

PREMISES, premises, præmiſſæ, in logic, the two firſt pro- 
poſitions of a ſyllogiſm. 

When a ſyllogiſm is in form, the two Premiſes being granted, 
the concluſion cannot be denied. 
Premiſes are the principles of our reaſonings, from the relati- 
ons whereof to one another, we drew new propoſitions, 
The Premiſes are either equal, where neither ſuffices alone 
for the drawing of a concluſion, as every man is an animal, 
Peter is a man, therefore Peter is an animal; or unequal, the 
one major or greater, from which alone the concluſion is 
drawn; the other minor or leſs, which only ſerves in apply- 
ing the antecedent to the conſequent. However, in the ſchools, 
every formal fyllogiſm, of what kind ſoever, is ſaid to have a 
major 
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major and minor, how equal ſoever the Premiſes may be. 

PREMISES, in law, the lands, or any thing elſe mentioned in 
the beginning of a deed, leaſe, conveyance, &c. 

PRE/MIUM, premium, among merchants, denotes that ſum 
of money, namely, 8, 12, 13, &c. per cent, which is given 
to an 2 for inſuring the ſafe return of a ſhip or merchan- 
dize. 

In the money or paper-trade, it denotes what is given for a 
thing above par, or the prime colt. 

PREMOYTION, præmotio, in the ſchools, ſee PREDETER- 
MINATION. 

PREMUNIE/NTES, in law, writs to each biſhop to call them 
to parliament, warning them to bring with them the deans 
and archdeacons, one proctor for each chapter, and two for 
the clergy of his diocele. 

PREMUNIRE *, premunire, in law, denotes an offence, a 
writ granted thereupon, and the puniſhment thereof. 


* The word is a corruption of the Latin pramunire, to forewarn, 
or bid the offender to take care. 


The church of Rome taking upon her the diſpoſal of moſt of 
the biſhoprics, abbies, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices of 
worth in England, by mandates or bulls, called expectative 
graces and proviſions, before they became void, Edward III. 
made ſeveral ſtatutes againſt thoſe who drew the king's people 
out of the realm, to anſwer to things properly belonging to the 
king's court, and another to reſtrain the pope's privilege. The 
pontiff, however, ſtill perſiſted in his pretenſions, and the 
concourſe of people from England to Rome, to ſue for theſe 
graces, was as great as ever; whereupon Richard II. made 
ſeveral ſtatutes of the like import with thoſe of Edward III. 
particularly one, commonly called the ſtatute of Premunire ; 
the puniſhment aſſigned was, „ that they ſhould be out of 
the king's protection, attached by their bodies, that is, im- 
priſoned during life, and loſe their == goods, and chattels.” 
Henry IV. made new ſtatutes to the fame purpoſe. 
By later ſtatutes, the like penalty of Premunire is laid on ſome 
other offenders, as by 1 Eliz. on him who denies the king's 
ſupremacy a ſecond time; by 13 Eliz. on thoſe who aſſert the 
pope's authority, &c. and by 13 Car. II. on thoſe who affirm 
that the parliament, begun Nov. 1640, is not yet diſſolved, or 
that there is any obligation in an oath, &c. to endeavour a 
change of government; or that the houſes of parliament have 
a legiſlative authority without the king. 

PREMUNIRE, chiefly denotes the puniſhment appointed .by the 
abovementioned ſtatutes, 

PRE/NDER *, in law, a right of taking a thing before it is 
oſtered. 

* The word is formed of the French prendre, to take. 

FREXNDER de baron, in law, an exception to diſable a woman 
from purſuing an appeal of murder againſt the killer of her 
former huſband, taken from her having married a ſecond. 

PRENO MEN, prænomen, among the Romans, a name pre- 
fixed to the general name of a family, as Caius, Lucius, Mar- 
cus, &c. 

PRENOV/TION, prenetio, præcognitio, a notice or piece of 

knowledge preceding ſome other in point of time; as the 
knowledge of the antecedent, which muſt precede that of the 
concluſion, 

PREPARANNTIA, or medicamenta præparantia, preparing me- 
dicines, in phyſic, are ſuch as prepare the morbid humours, 
and diſpoſe them to ſeparate from the healthy, and paſs off by 
evacuants. ö 

PREPARANTIA, or vaſa præparantia, in anatomy, the SPER- 
MATIIC V, which fee, as alſo GENERATION. 

PREPARATION, proeparatio, apparatus, in mathematics, one 

of the parts of a demonſtration. 
If a propoſition in geometry is to be demonſtrated, the Pre- 
paration conſiſts in certain lines to be drawn; if a propoſition 
in arithmetic, in ſome computation to be previouſly made to 
come at the demonſtration. 

PREPARATION, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, denotes the ſeve- 
ral manners of managing the materia medica for the fever] 
purpoſes to which it is intended. 

PREPENSED, proepenſus, in law, denotes fore-thought. If, 
when a man is {lain upon a ſudden quarrel, there was malice 
Prepenſed formerly between them, it makes it murder. 

PREPOSUF TION, prepe/itie, in grammar, one of the parts of 
ſpeech, being an indeclinable particle which yet ſerves to go- 
vern the nouns that follow it ; ſuch as per, pro, propter, and 

through, for, with, &C. 

F. Butter allows it to be only a modificative of a part of 
ſpoech, ſerving to circumſtantiate a noun, 

PREPO'SLTUS 77#, ſometimes denotes the chief officer of 
the king in a town, manor, or village. In ancient records, 
he was no more than the lord's bailiff; he is alſo, in later 
writers, the conſtable or petty conſtable, 

PRE PUCE, profutium, in anatomy, the foreſkin, being a pro- 
longation of the cutis of the penis, covering the glans. See 
GENERATION, 

PREROGATIVES®, prevegativa, a pre-eminence which one 
perſon has over another. 

The word is borrowed from a century in ancient Rome. which 
gave the firſt ſuffrage in the comitia, as being the ßrſt whole 


ſuffrage was aked, 
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PREROGATIVE of the ling, præregativia regis, that 
the king hath, not only over other perſons, but 
dinary courſe of the common law, in right of his 
Such as, that he may pardon a perſon condemned 
the king's perſon is ſubject to no man's ſuit, his 
cannot be taken from him by any violence, his » 
ject to no tribute, nor diſtrainable, &c. = 
PREROGATIVE Court, a court belonging to the 
Canterbury, wherein wills are proved and adminig... 

. x Iſtrat 
granted that belong to the archbiſhop by his Prerogatiye.,.. 
is, where the party, at his death, had five pounds, G. — "at 
out of the dioceſe where he died, and within the — bb 
province. I 
All citations and decrees run in the archbiſhop's name 
This court is kept in the common-hall in Doctor's. C 
in the afternoon, next day after the Arches. The zudem 
attended by the regiſter, who ſets down the acts of th ? 
keeps records, original wills, &c. It is called the — 
office, now kept. in Dean's- court, London, n 
The archbiſhop of Vork hath alſo the like court 
Exchequer. 

PRE'SAGE, præſagium, in antiquity, an augury or ßen 
ſomething to come; which was chiefly founded on the g. 
of birds, and the entrails of victims ; all night birds has 
paſted for birds of ill preſage. "=, 
PRE'SAGES, pre/agia, in medicine: Three thing 
contribute to render a phyſician perfect; the firſt is, tha, ;... 
accurate obſervations, he be able to trace the cauſe; of xe 
eaſes: The ſecond, that he accurately know the variou R 
tures of diſeaſes and their differences : The third is, that h. 
may be able to form a right judgment concerning the cc, 
diforders, as alſo concerning the operation and effect gf ay 
Cines. 

This laſt part is called the prognoſticating art; in ore +, 
the promoting of which, all circumſtances ſhould be cared 
conſidered in the progreſs or hiſtory of the diſeaſe, to +, 
ſeats of diſeaſes which can in no manner be more acc 
inveſtigated than by anatomy. | 
PRE'SBY TA“, is applied to a perſon in whom the conf... 
tion of the cryſtalline of the eye is too flat, fo that he ec. 
tant things clearly, but thoſe near at hand confuſedly. 
Preſbytæ are oppoſed to myopes, thoſe in whom the cryſtallas 
is too round, —_ 
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* 'The word is formed of the Greek eure, old, as cid we. 
ple are naturally ſubject to this defect. ; 


PRE'SBY TER “, a prieſt, a perſon in prieſt's orders. 


old, as anciently none were ordained but ſuch as were ady:r:. 

ed in years. 

PRESBY TFE/RIANS, the denomination aſſumed by the C. 
niſts of Great-Britain and Ireland. The kirk of Scotland! 
Preſbyterian. X 

PRE'SBY TERY, preſ/oyzerium, the aſſembly of the miniſters 
a certain diſtrict in the kirk of Scotland, together with lars 
elders, for the exerciſe of church-difcipline. | 

PRESBYTERY, ſometimes denotes the choir of a church, as be- 
ing anciently appropriated to the preſbyters, in oppolition u 
the nave or body of the church, which was for the people. 

PRE'SCIENCE, in theology, previſion or fore-knowlet-;, 
that knowledge which God has of things to come. a 
Predeſlination is founded on the Preſcience of God, and 
the ſuppoſition of futurity's being preſent to him. Hum: 
reaton can ſcarce reconcile the Preſcience of God with the irc: 
agency of man. 

PRESCRIPTION, preſcriptio, in law, a title acquired by ue 
and time; which was introduced for aſſuring the propert - 
eficcts in favour of perſons who have poſſeſſed them a cet: 
time, and to Keep off any who would diſquiet them, a! 
the term fixed by the laws, 

In the common law, Preſcription is uſually underſtood © 
poſſeſſion from time to time immemorial. But in the c. 
law, and even in our common law, there are Preſcriptions © 
a much ſhorter date. 

Preſcription of forty years precludes all actions whate'* 
The term of Preſcription, in other countries, is different. 
By our ſtatutes, a judge or clerk convicted of falſe cnt" 
places, &c. may be fined within two years; but, after that, 
preſcribes againſt the puniſhment of the ſtatute, | 
Perjury committed by a jury mutt be proſecuted withia! 
days, otherwiſe the parties preſcribe, | 
There is no Preſcription againſt a tenant's lord, a title bes; 
always required there. 

PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, the act or art of aſſigning 2 Pri, 
and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an examination di 
ſymptoms thereof, and an acquaintance with the vittu: 
the materia medica. 

The merits of a Preſcription conſiſt in its being conciſe, f- 
nent, efficacious, and agreeable. 

PRESCRIPTION is either officinal or extemporaneous : | 
former conſiſts in ordering the medicines which the apo 
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ſatory. Extemporaneous is that which the phyſician ag 
pro re nata, accordin 
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PRE 
is be made up by the apothecary according to the Preſctip- 
-2E'SENCE, preſentia, in oppoſition to abſence, denotes the 
exiſtence of 2 perſon in a certain place, or the ſtate of a per- 
as co-exiſting with another, 

» ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of Preſence ; the one 
virtual, in which ſenſe a ſpirit is ſaid to be preſent to a body 
when it acts thereon ; the other corporeal, which conſiſts in 
a phyſical contact. 1 

PRESENT, prefens, in grammar, the firſt tenſe or inflection 
af verbs, expreſſing the time preſent, 

PRESENTA'T ION, præſentatig, in the canon law, the act 
of 2 patron nominating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
or collator, to be inſtituted in a benetice in his gift, which is 
void. F | 2 
The Preſentation muſt be tendered to the biſhop within 182 
days after the living is vacant, elſe it lapſes to the biſhop ; and 
i the biſhop do not collate in half a year more, it lapſes to the 
archbiſhop 3 and from him, in a like time, to the king, who 
may ſtay as long as he pleaſes, | 

PRESENT EE, in the canon law, a clerk preſented by a pa- 
tron to a collator. 

PRESENTMENT), in law, a denunciation or information of 
the jurors, or of a juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyor, &c. 
of an offence enquirable in the court whereto it is preſented, 

PRESETS, preſentia, free gifts or gratuities, eſpecially thoſe 

«ven by the clergy, or the ſtates of a realm to their king, 
They are fo called, as being given into the hands of a perſon 

preſent, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from munera, which 
are ſenc_to the party, or delivered by the intervention of a 
third perſon. | 

pRESE PE, or praſepe, in aſtronomy, the name of three nebu- 
lous ſtars in the breaſt of Cancer; two of them of the 7th, and 
the third of the th magnitude. 

PRESERVATIVE, or preſervative, in medicine, a remedy ta 
ken by wey of precaution , or to ſecure a man from a diſcaſe 
that threatens him. 

The principal Preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, are ab- 
ſtinence, quiet, drinking warm water; and, after this, a gen- 
tle and continued motion till the firſt appearance of ſweat, 
then a profound fleep, the body being well covered. 

In the time of a plague, Preſervatives are very neceſſary againſt 
the contagion of the air. 

Generous wines, cardiacs, and ſudorifics, are Preſervatives. 

PRESIDENT), preſes, an officer created or elected to preſide 
over a company, in contradiſtinction to the other members, 
ho are called reſidents. | 

Lord PRESIDENT of the council, is the fourth great officer of the 
crown, as ancient as king John, when he was {tiled concili- 
arius capitalis. His office is to attend on the king, propoſe 
bulineſs at the council-table, and report the tranſactions there 
to the King. 

Lid PRESIDENT of the court of ſeſſion, in Scotland, is the firſt 
0! the teen lords who preſides in that auguſt aſſembly, which 
he ſupreme court of juſtice in that kingdom. 

PRESUDIAL, a bench of judges eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral citics 
of France, to judge ultimately of all cauſes brought before 
them by way of appeal from the ſubaltern judges. 

The edict of 1551 eſtabliſhes Preſidials thus: 1. That they 
may judge definitively to the ſum of 250 livres, or 10 livres 
per annum. 2. Jo the ſum of 1500 livres by proviſion. 

PRESS, prælum, in the mechanic arts, a machine made of wood 

non, in order to ſqueeze any body very cloſe. 

Freties conſiſt of fix pieces; two flat ſmooth planks, between 

wich the things to be preſſed are laid; two ſercus or worms 

laltencd to the lower plank, and paſſing through two holes in 

tue upper; and two nuts in form of an 8, that ſerve to drive 
tne upper plank, which is movcadle, againſt the lower which 


-LS wed for expreſſing liquors, are generally the ſame with 
mon Prefles, only the under plank is perforated with 

« 2r02t number of holes for the juice to run through. 
VI have only one ſcrew or arbor, paſting through th 
e of the moveable plank, which deſcends into a kind « 
are box, full of holes, through which the juices flow, as 
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de arbor is turned. 
ss 4/:4 by jainers, to keep cloſe the panels, &c. of wainſcot; 
coluts Of two ſcrews, and two pieces of wood four or five 


ches .quaire, and two or three feet long, whereot the holes 
* te two ends ſerve for nuts to the ſcrews. 
#8555 Wed by inlayers, reſembles the joiners Preſs, only the 
; wood are thicker, and only one of them moveable ; 
: ther, vrhich is in form of a treſſel, being ſuſtained by two 
ed into it at each end. . 
ſerves for ſawing and cleaving the pieces of wood re- 
| MAarguetry, 
URESS, is a firong ſquare frame, conſiſting of four 
word armly joined together with tenons, &c. It is of 
Two of them are required to each mould, at the 


extremes whereof they are placed; fo as that, by driving 
wedzes, between the mould and ſides of the Prefs, 
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to of the mould for the metal may be preſſed cloſe 
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ce PRINTING Preſs, 


P R E 


ailing Lasso, a machine uſed for the taking off prints for cop- 
* ou 
per-peates ; ſee Rolling Prefs Pxix ING. 


PREss, in coining, a machine uſed in ſtriking of money, having 
only one iron bar to give it motion, and preſs the moulds or 


coins. See COINING. 
Binders PRESS, or cutting Preſs, a machine uſed by book-binders, 
ſtationers, and paſteboard-makers, conſiſting of two large 
wooden cheeks joined by two ſtrong wooden ſcrew 
being turned by an iron ba 
cheeks at pleaſure, 
The checks are placed flat on a wooden ſtand, in form of a 
cheſt, into which the cuttings fall. Aſide of the cheeks are 
two pieces of wood of the fame length with the ſcrews, ſerves 
ing to direct the checks. Upon the cheeks is the ſhaft or fuſt, 
to which the cutting-kniſle is faſtened by a ſcrew which has 
its key to diſmount it on occaſion. ; 
The ſhaft conſiſts of ſeveral parts; a wooden ſcrew, which, 
catching within the nut of the two fect that ſuſtain it, brings 
the Knife to the paper, which is faſtened in the Prefs. This 
ſcrew, which is pretty long, has two directories, which re- 
ſemble thoſe of the ſcrew of the checks. To make the ſhaft 
ſlide ſquare, that foot of the ſhaft where the knife is not fixed, 
has a kind of groove directed by a thread faſtened along one 
of the cheeks. Laſtly, the knife is a piece of ſteel fix or ſe- 
ven inches long, pointed a-top, and ſquare all the reſt. 
PRESS, in the woollen manuſaCtory, a large wooden machine 
that ſeryes to preſs cloths, ſerges, &c. to render them ſmooth, 
and give them a gloſs. 
The principal parts of the machine are the cheeks, the nut, 
and the ſcrew, accompanicd with its bar to tura it round, and 
make it fall on a thick wooden plank, under which the ſtuffs 
are placed. 
Another kind of Preſs for linens, ſilks, &c. is called a calender. 
PRE'SSING, in the manufactures, the action of violently 
ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, &c. to render it ſmooth and gloſſy. 
This, in the linen and ſilken manufactures, is properly called 
calendering. 
There are two manners of Preſſing; the one cold, and the 
ocher hot. 5 
Method of PRESSING cold. After the ſtuff has been ſcoured, ſul- 
led, and ſhorn, it is folded ſquare in equal plaits, and a 
{kin of vellum, or paſteboard, put between cach ait. Over 
the whole is laid a ſquare wooden plank, and {© put into the 
preſs ; which is ſcrewed down tight by mcans of a lever. Atter 
it has lain a ſufficient time in the preſs, they take it out, re- 
moving the paltchoards, and lay it up to keep. 
Q 


s; which, 
r, draw together or ſet afunder the 


paſtcboarding, cover the whole with a wooden plank, and 
load it with a proper weight. 

Method of PRESSING hat, MW hen the ſtuff has received the above 
preparations, it is ſprinkled a little with water, ſometimes 
gum-water, then plaited equally, and between cach two plaits 
are put leaves of paſteboard; and between every 6th or 7:h 
plait, as well as over the whole, an iron or braſs plate well 
heated in a kind of furnace. This done, it is laid upon the 
preſs, and forcibly ſcrewed down. 

Under this preſs are laid five, fix, &c. pieces at the fame time, 
all ſurniſhed with their paſteboards and iron plates. When 
the plates are well cold, the ſtuffs are taken out and ſtitched 
a little together to keep them in the plaits. 4 

This manner of Preſſing was only invented to-cover the de— 
fects of the ſtufis ; and, accordingly, it has been frequently 
prohibited. 


| PRE/SSION, preſſure, in the Carteſian philoſophy, an endea- 


vour to move impreſſed on a fluid medium, and propagated 
through it. In ſuch a Preſſion, the Carteſians ſuppoſe the ac- 
tion of light to conſiſt. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has taught us better: For if light con- 
ſiſted only in a Preſſion, without actual motion, it could not 
varm ſuch bodies as reflect and refract it; and if it conſiſted 
in an inttantancous motion, as ſuch Preſhon ſuppoſes, there 
would be required an infinite force to produce that motion 
every moment in every lucid particle: Hence it mult fl! 
that licht would inflect itlelf ad urabram ; for Preſſion, in 2 
fluid medium, cannot be propazated in right-lines beyond a- 
ny obſtacle which ſhall hinder any part of the motion; but 
will inflect and diffuſe itſelf every way into thote parts of the 
quieſcent medium, Which lie beyond the ſaid obſtacle. 8 
his Op4cs. 

PRESSURE of the air. See AIR. 

PREST' *, a duty in money paid by the ſheriff upon his ac- 
count in the Exchequer, for money remaining in his hands. 
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PresT-Money, a fum of money given to thoſe enliſted, where- 
by they are hound to be ready to march at command, 

PRESTA'TION- 1M2rcy, a fum of money paid yearly by arch- 
deacons, and other dignitaries, to their biſhop, pro exteriorl 
juriſdictione. 5 

PRE/STER *, a metcor conſiſting of an exhalntion thrown 
from the clouds downwards with ſuch violence, as that by the 
collifion it is ſet on fire. 


3 : ' 5 * n 
* The word is Greek S e, A kind of {ct Pont, cabed Alo CP» 
ſas, to which this meteor 1s ſuppoſed to beat a :eſenmblance. 
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Some only lay the ſtuff on a firm table, after piaiting and 
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It differs from the thunder- bolt in the manner of its inflamma- 
tion, and in its burning and breaking every thing it touches 
with greater vehemence. 

PRE “SIT ER John, or Jean, an appellation given to the king of 
the Abyſſinians, becauſe anciently the princes of this country 
were really prieſts, and the word jean, in their language, ſig- 
nifies king. 

There is alſo a Preſter John in Aſia, 

PRE/STIMONY, preſtimonia, in the canon law, a fund or 
revenue appropriated by the founder for the ſubſiſtence of a 
prieſt, without being erected into ny title of benefice, chapel, 
&c. whereof the patron, and thoſe who have a right from him, 
are the collators pleno jure. 

PRESU'MPTION, præſumptio, in law, a ſuſpicion or conjec- 
ture founded on a veriſimilitude. 

It is of three forts, 1. Violent, which, many times, is allow- 
ed a full proof, as if one be killed in a houſe, and a man 1s 
ſcen to come out of the houſe with a bloody ſword, and no 
other perſon was at that time in the houſe. 2. Probable, 
which is of little effect; and, 3. Light or temerarious, which 
is none at all, 
In caſes of a charter, or feoffment, if all the witneſſes to the 
deed be dead, the violent Preſumption that ſtands for a proof, 
ives continual and quiet poſſeſſion till the contrary be proved. 

PRESU/MPTIVE Hir, the next relation, or heir at law to a 
perſon, who is to inherit from ab inteſtato; nothing but a 
contrary diſpoſition of the teſtator being able to prevent him. 

PRETENSED, or pretended right, in law, is where one is in 
poſſeſſion of lands and tenements, which another, who is 
not, claims and ſues for. 

PRE/TER, preterit, præteritus, in grammar, an ipflexion of 
verbs expreſſing the paſt tenſe. | 
The ſeveral circumſtances of the paſt time are diſtinguiſhed 
in Latin, Greek, &c. by particular terminations of the verb, 
The modern languages, particularly the Engliſh, &c. inſtead 
of different terminations, have uſually recourle to thoſe of their 
auxiliaries and participles. 

The paſt time is ſubdivided into Preter- imperfect, as, I had, 
I thought, habebam, cogitabam; in the French, j'avois, je 
penſois. 
The Preter- perfect, as J have had, I have thought, habui, co- 
gitavi; j'ai eu, j'ai penſè; and Preter-pluperfect, as I had 
had, I had thought, habueram, cogitaveram, j'eus eu, j'cus 
enſé. 

The Engliſh have properly but two caſes of this tenſe, the 
Preter time of the imperfect action, as I was at ſupper then, 
but had not yet done it; and the.Preter time of the perſect 
action, as I had then dincd, and it was done. The Preter is 
oſteneſt formed of the preſent tenſe, by adding ed. 
The French have a particular caſe of the Preter- perfect, which 
F. Buffer calls the preterit ſimple, in oppoſition to the prete- 
rit compoſite ; others call it preterit indefinite, as expreſſing 
a thing done indeterminately, as j'ecrivis hier. This anſwers 
to the Greek aoriſtus. In the diſtinction of this tenſe from the 
compound preterit conſiſts one of the greateſt niceties of the 
French tongue. 
In the paſſive voice, the Latins, French, &c. have recourſe 
to participles and auxiliaries, like the Engliſh, to form their 
Preter-tenſes, as I was taught, doctus eram, j'etois enfeigne, 
&c, 

PRETERIT, præteritus, in the Roman juriſprudence ; infans 


preteritus, is when a father has forgot to make mention of | 


him in his teſtament, whereby it is rendered entirely null. 
Exheredation of a ſon is allowed in a father, but preterition 
never, 

PRETERVTION, pretermiſſion, in rhetoric, a figure, where- 
by, in pretending to paſs over a thing untouched, there is a 
tummary mention made of it. The moſt artful praiſes are 
thoſe given by way of Preterition. 

PRET TEXT, or pretence, a colour or motive, either real or 
apparent. : 
PRETEXTA, pretexta, among the Romans, a long white 

gown called toga, with a purple border at bottom. 

It was fo called, according to Godwyn, quod ei purpura præ- 
texta erat, becauſe guarded about with purple filk. 

t was worne by children of quality, namely, by boys till 17, 
when they aſſumed the virile gown ; by girls till marriage. 

PRETOR, præter, an eminent miniſter of Juſtice in ancient 
Rome: Of which there were two, the prætor urbanus, or 
najor, who was to adminiſter juſtice in the city; and the 
prœtor peregrinus or minor, who was to take cognizance 
of the affairs of foreigners reſiding at Rome. 

When he walked, he was preceded by fix lictors, and was 
cloathed with the robe called trabea. 

PRETOR, al'o denoted, among the Romans, the governor of 
a province who had ſerved the office of Pretor, and theſe pro- 
vinces ſo governed were denominated pretorian. 

PRETO/RIAN Gruards, cobortes pretorice, were the ſoldiers of 
the emperor's guards, See PREFECT. 

PRETO'RIUM, pretirium, among the Romans, denoted the 
hall or court wherein the pretor lived, and wherein he admi- 
nitter'd juſtice, 

alſo denoted the tent of the Roman general, wherein coun- 


it 
ci, of war, XC. were held. 
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It was alſo a place at R : 
Row « o a place at Rome, where the pretorian CUards wes, 
PREVARICA/TION, prævaricatio, in the civil law. ;. 


the informer colludes with the defendants, and ſo g. * Whers 
a ſham proſecution. - es only 


PREVARICATION, in our Jaws, is when a man f4;(.1, 
to undertake a dag with intention that he ma 5 bene 
it; where a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by colluſion "ex; 
It alſo denotes a ſecret abuſe committed in the 2 i 
a public office, or of a commiſſion given by a private wed 
PREVARICA/TOR, prevaricater, at Cambridge 1 * on. 
of arts, choſen at a commencement, to make an 3 
fatirical ſpeech reflecting on the miſdemeanors of CES 
pal members, Fri. 
PREVENTION, præventio, in the canon law, Kc. the . 
which a ſuperior perſon has to claim, or tranſact an a6”. 
rior to an inferior one. Wa, 
PRIAPETA, in poetry, certain obſcene epigrams, and 
pieces on the god Priapus in the Greek catalecta. 
PRIA'PISM, H ie, in medicine, a continual and 9 
erection of the penis. See SATYRIASIS. FEY 
PRIA'PUS, in medicine, denotes the genitals in men. 
It alſo denotes, in antiquity, a fabulous deity, particy!... 
adored at Lampſacus, the place of his birth, who wa; "Ps 
very much for the extraordinary fize of his parts, 2 
PRI CKING, in the fea language, is to make a Point 
the plat or chart, near about where the ſhip then is. x: 
is to be at ſuch a time, in order to find the courſe the, ... 
to ſteer, 128 
PRIEST, ſacerdis, a perſon ſet apart for the periormance ct 
ſacrifice, and other offices of religion. 7 
PRIEST, preſbyter, in the Chriſtian church, is a perſon inved-1 
with holy orders; in virtue whereof he has a power to | reach, 
pray, adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. And in the Ker: 
church alſo to bleſs, abſolve, &c. | 2 
By the canons a man mult be 24 years of age before bel. 
admitted to the prieſthood, 5 5 
The ſcripture uſually confounds Prieſt and preſbyter with the. 
of biſhop, epiſcopus, and does not ſeem to give any fure;.. 
ority to the one over the other: And yet, to conſult the fettes 
and tradition, the preſbyterian form of government wos 
ſcarce ſgem to have been known among the ancients u. 
ſpeak of nothing but epiſcopacy, and in ſuch terms as if de 
eſteemed it of apoſtolical inſtitution. ; 
PRIMA MNatiuwralia, in phyſics, atoms or the firſt prince 
whereof natural bodies primarily conſiſt, called alſo nun 
naturalia, 
Prime Viz, in medicine, the firſt paſſages, as the ſtomack 
and inteſtinal tube. 
PRUMAGE, a duty at the watcr-fide by a ſtatute of Hen. VII. 
to be paid to the maſter an mariners of a ſhip by the me- 
chants whoſe goods are luaded or unloaded : To the fer: 


Oth-» 


mer for the uſe of his cables and ropes in moving the god; 


and to the mariners for their afliſtance, 
It is different in different places. 

PRI MARV Planet, a planet which revolves round the {un 282 
center, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the earth, Venus, . 
Mercury ; ſo called in oppoſition to ſecondary planets or f. 
tellites. 

PRI/MATE *, primas, an archbiſhop inveſted with a juriſcic:.- 
on over ſeveral archbiſhops or biſhops. 

® The word is derived from the Latin primas, which ſigtätes 
the fiſt perſon or preſident of a ſociety, 


„ 


The diviſion of England into two provinces Canterbury 1. 
York in 1152 gave occaſion to the introduction of prima: 
among us; Canterbury, which was the metropolis betore, 
thence giving the title of Primate of all England to its pie 
though the archbiſhop of York ſtill claims that oi Prima? 
of England. | 
And in like manner the ſubdiviſion of provinces gave oc 
to the erection of Primates in France. | 
PRIME, primrs, the firſt in order, degree, or dignity. 
PRIME, or prime m:2::te, in geometry, denotes the ſixtiech part ©! 
a degree. | IE 
PRIME, alſo denotes the 10th part of an unit. In weights !*- 
uſed for the 24th part of a grain, 5 
PRIME Number, in arithmetic, a number which can o 
meaſured by unity, or whereof 1 is the only aliquot fat 
55 7 11, &c. An 12 and 19 are Prime numbers gong 2 
PRIME Figure, in geometry, is that which cannot hence 
into any other figures more ſimple than itſelf, as a un 
among planes, and the pyramid in folids. 
PRIAIE Vertical, is the vertical circle which paſſes thro 
poles of the meridian. 
PRIME, in chronology, ſignifies the golden number. 
GOLDEN MNumier. 
Prime Jerticals, in dialling, are thoſe dials proj a 
plane of the Prime verticals circle, or on Aa plane par- 
thereto. See DIAL. © 
PRIME of the moon, is the new moon at her firſt app 
about 3 days after her change. | 3 
PRIM r, in fencing, is the firſt and chief of the guards; W. 
is that the body is in, immediately after drawing: PPI. 
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pRIMICE/RIUS, in antiquity, the firſt or chief perſon in any” 
office or y --4 a 22 

pRI/MIER ciſm, in law, prima ſeiſina, or firſt ſeiſin, a branch 
of the king's prerogative, whereby he had the firſt poſſetſion 
of all lands and tenements held of him in chief, whereof his 
tenant died ſeized in fee; and conſequently the rents and pro- 
kts thereof, till the heir, if of age, did homage ; and, if 
under age, till he became of age. But all charges arifing 
hereby are annulled by ſtat. 12. Car. II. 

PR MIN G, or prime of a gun, is the gunpowder put in the pan 
or touch-hole of a piece, to give it fire thereby. And this is 
the laſt thing done in charging, 

For pieces of ordnance, they have a pointed iron rod, to 
:exce the cartridge through the touch-hole, called primer or 
Priming iron. : 

paluixo, among painters, ſignifies the laying on of the firſt 


colour. 1 8 | IB 

PRIMIPILARIE, primopilarii, or primipilares, in antiquity, 
were properly ſuch as had formerly borne the office of primi- 
pile or firſt centurion of a legion, who had the care of the 
banner. * 
Among other privileges moſt of the ſoldiers who died in the 
campaign left them their heirs. 

PRIMI'PILUS, pr imopilus, primipili centurio, in antiquity, 
the centurion of the fir{t cohort of a legion, who had charge 
of the Roman eagle. 

PRIMI/ TIE, the firſt- fruits gathered of the earth, whereof the 
ancients made preſents to the gods. 

In our law the Primitiæ are one year's profits, after avoi- 
dance of every ſpiritual living, as rated in the king's books. 
PRIMITIVE, in grammar, is a root or original word in a 
language, in contradiſtinction to derivative, as God is a 

Primitive, godly derivative, and god-like a compound. 

PRI/MIO Benefisio ecclefiaſtico halendo, in law, a writ directed 
from the king to the lord chancellor, appointing him to be- 

ſtow the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the king's gilt, above or 
under ſuch a value, upon this or that clerk. 

PRIMOGE/NITTURE, primegenitura, the right of firſt-born, 
This right ſeems to be an unjuſt prerogative and contrary 
to natural right : For, ſince it is birth alone gives children a 
title to the paternal ſucceſſion, the chance of Promogeniture 
ſhould not throw an inequality among, them. 

It was not till the race of Hugh Capet, that the preroga- 
tive of ſucceſſion to the crown was appropriated to the firſt- 
born. 

By the ancient cuſtom of gavel-kind, ſtill preſerved in ſome 
parts of our iſland, Primogeniture is of no account, the pater- 
nal eſtate being equally ſhared among the ſons. 

PFRUMUM Haile, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, the gth or 
highelt ſphere of the heavens, whoſe center is that of the 
world. See Primum MOBILE. | 

PRINCE, princeps, in politics, a perſon inveſted with the 
fupreme command ot a ſtate, independent of any ſuperior. 

PRINCE, alſo denotes a perſon who is ſovereign in his own ter- 
ritories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſuperior ; ſuch are the 
piinces of Germany, who, though abſolute in their reſpective 
principalities, are bound to the empcror in certain ſervices. 

PRINCE of the youth; among the ancient Romans, it was the 
cultom tor the emperor in his life-time to nominate his ſuc- 
hor, under the title of princeps juventutis and Czlar. 

PRINCE, alſo denotes the ifive of Princes or thoſe of tlie royal 
tamily, 

Iu France they are called Princes of the blood, 

In England the king's children are called ſons and daughters 
of England, the eldeſt ſon is created Prince of Wales, The 
cadets are Created dukes or earls as the king pleaſes. And the 
title of all the children is royal highneſs: All ſubjects are to 
knecl, when admitted to kiſs their hand, and at table, out of 
te king's preſence, they are ſerved on the knee, It is high 
ucaſon to violate the eldeſt daughter unmarried, 

PaNCE of Hades, the eldeſt ſon of the king of England. He is 
bonn duke of Cornwall, and immediately intitled to all the 
ryenuws belonging thereto. He is afterwards created Prince 
ol Wales by inveſtiture with a cap, coronct, gold verge, and 
Ting, and he holds it by patent. x 

ne title and principality were firſt given by Edw. I. to his 

eluelt ton. While Normandy remained to England, he was 

Riled duke of Normandy; ſince the union his title is magnæ 

BIENNLE princeps. 

1% „ reputee, in law, the ſame perſon with the king; to 

+2210 Lis death or violate his wife is high treaſon. 

NICI, principalis, the chief and moſt neceſſary part of 
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Nec, in commerce, the capital of a ſum due or lent, ſo 
led in Oppoſition to intereſt, 

I: al dendtes the firſt fund put by partners into a common 
er, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the calls cr acceſſions 
*CIWarcs required. 

ear Pont, in perſpective, is a point in the perſpective 
Fe, Upon which a line drawn from the eye perpendicular to 
We plane falls. It is in the interſection of the horizontal 
+ Ver.) plane, and called the point of fight and point of 


\. 


AL Ray, in perſpeRive, is that which paſſes perpendi- 


PR 1 


cularly from the ſpectator's eye to the perſpective plane or pic- 
ture, called the Principal point, cemer of the picture, and 
point ot concurrence, 

14 * . SR. * . . 

PRINCIPLE, princpium, denotes the cauſe, ſource, or origin 
of any thing. | 

P&INCIPLE, in the ſchools, is defined to be that from which 
any thing is done or known, unde aliquid eſt, fit, aut cognoſ- 
Cit ur, 

PRINCIPLE, in phyſics, ſomething that contributes to the eſ- 
lence of a body, or whereof a natural body is primarily con- 
ſtituted. 

Principles are uſually confounded with elements; yet is there 


0 * 

a real difference; for elements are properly the firſt and ſim- 
pleſt beings, ariſing from the firſt aſſemblage of Principles. 
The mechanical Principles of bodies which ſerve to account 
for the mechaniſm or artificial ſtructure of things, and all the 
varieties and differences of bodies from motion, figure, &c. 
are differently maintained by the ancient Epicureans, or Cor- 
puſcularians, to whom may be added the Gaflendiits, the Car- 
teſians, and Newrtonians, 

PRINCIPLES, in chemiſtry, are the firſt and ſimpleſt parts, 
whereot natural bodies are compounded, and into which they 
are again reſolvible by fire. 

It is impoſſible to know the virtues of any body, or how mixed 
bodies of different kinds ſtand related to the human body, either 
tor the preſervation of its functions entire, the reſtoring them 
when loſt and impaired, or for the total deſtruction thereof, 
till we know the Principles of which they conſiſt, and like- 
wiſe the mixture and proportion of ſuch Principles in bo— 
dies, to which their effects arc principally owing. VWhere- 
fore, having diſcovered, by various ways, the parts into which 
a true chemical analyſis reſolves bodies, we muſt look upon 
ſuch ſimple parts, into which all mixed bodies are capable of 
being teſolved, and of which they ſeem to be compounded, 
as their true and genuine principles. Ihe ancients, having ob- 
ſerved, that, in analyſing all bodies whatever, they obtaincd a 
ſpirit, or mercury, tulphur, ſalt, water, aud earth, concluded 
the number of Principles to be tive, 
It wine, for inſtance, be diſtilled in a proper alembic, a 
burning water, or ſpirit, will firtt ariſe; next, an infipid water, 
which they call phlegm, a thick viſcid maſs alone remaining 
in the ſtill. This they put into another veſſel or retort, 
which being expoſed to a more intenſe heat, a ſmall portion 
of phlegm comes over firſt ; then an acid water, which, ac- 
cording to them, is {till ſpirit or mercury ; next, a fat oily 
ſubſtance called fulphur. W hat remains in the retort is burnt 
to aſhes in an open fire, Theſe aſhes are thrown into an 
carthen veſſel, with a proper quantity of boiling water, which 
they impregnate with talt. This water being filtred through 
Cap-paper, and afterwards evaporated, leaves the fait at the 
bottom. The other part of the aſhes, which the water docs 
not take up, is termed earth, or caput mottuum. 
Of theſe five ſubilances the chemiſts have reckoned two to 
be pathve, water and carth; and three active, ſpirit, ſulphur, 
and ſalt; and on theſe laſt they thought the whole virtue and 
efficacy of the mixed body depended. In this analyſis we 
may obſerve, that there is a two-fold ſpirit; one oily and 
flammable, which rifes firſt by a gentle heat, and is termed 
ſpirit of wine; another acid and penctratina, like that of 
vinegar. Leſides theſe, chemiſts give the name of ſpirit to 
other penetrating, volatile, or uwinous liquors, obtained from 
the parts of animals, ſuch as the ſpirit of urine, hartſhorn, 
blood, and ſuch like ſubſtances : But the later chemiits have 
baniſhed theſe ſpirits from the number of their Principles, as 
being nothing elſe but ſulphur, or ſalt diftolved in water. 
. "Thus ſpirit of nitre, and others of that kind, are only acid 
ſalts in water; ſpirit of hartſhorn, or urine, alcaline falts ; 
and ſpirit of wine or of turpentine, an etherial attenuated 

Oil. 

Some of the moderns deny, likewiſe, that cither ſulphur or 

ſalt deſerve the name ot Principles, or elements, as not being 

the moſt {imple ſubſtances producible by chemiſtry. For ſul- 
phur, when treated with due care, may be refolved into falt, 
water, and earth, as is evident, by diſtilling fetid diſtilled 
oils ſeveral times with quick lime; winch, by this treatment 
yield, in large quantities, a volatile falt diſſolbed in phlegm, 
together with a caput mortuum, or carth. Likewiſe, ctheri- 
al oils are only fat thick oils, like that of vives, attenuated 
by ſalts, and diflolved in water, as may be proved by the two 
following experiments: If oil of olives, or any other of that 
kind, be mixed with a fermenting liquor, ſuch as a folution of 


honey in water, the whole will be converted into an inflam- 


ſix quarts of common water, be expoſed in a cold place to the 
open air, the volatile ſalts will fly off, and leave drops of vil 
ſwimming on the top, Which are, in every reſpect, cqual to 
oil of olives, or almonds, 
Salt has no better title to a Principle than ſulphur, becauſe it 
may, by proper management, be at Jength reduced to earth 
and water. Thus nitre, by diſtillation, may be always wholly 
reduced to an acid ſpirit ; but if it be burnt with tartar or char- 
coal duſt; it becomes an alcaline ſalt, called fixed nitre. 
This, if ſuffered to run per deliquium, and afterwards filter- 
ed through cap-paper, will leave a large quantity of earth 
behind, 


mable ſpirit. And if a quart of ſpirit of wine, diluted with 
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they lav claim to the hono 


behind, and if the ſame liquor be diſtilled to dryneſs, a large 
quantity of infipid water will come over, and the ſalt, remain- 
ing at the bottom of the retort, will have loſt a great part of 
its ſir{t quantity. If this operation be repeated, nothing will 
at length remain but earth. Again, the vitrification of alca- 
line ſalts ſeems to be nothing, but the converſion of them into 
earth ; for glaſs has no qualities different from thoſe of earth. 
What we have proved by experiments made by reſolving bo- 
dies, may be ſurther confirmed by others relating to the for- 
mation and compoſition of them, and particularly by Van 
Helmont's famous experiment on the willow, which has been 
often quoted by ſucceeding authors. He took about 200 
pounds of earth dried in an oven, and put it into a veſſel with 
an iron lid full of holes. In this earth he ſet a branch of wil- 
low woeighing about 5 pounds, which ſoon took root, and 
grew ſo much, that in eight years time it weighed 160 pounds, 
the earth it ſtood in during all this time having loſt only a 
ſew ounces, fo that the whole increaſe of the tree muſt have 
been owing to rain-water, and a very ſmall proportion of 
earth, and the ſalts and ſulphur therein muſt have been 
compoſed of theſe two elements alone. The experiments of 
this kind made by the illuſtrious Mr. Boyle on ſmall ſprigs of 
mint, marjoram, pennyroyal, baum, and the like, ſet in phials 
full of clear water, are more to be depended on. They, in 
a ſhort time, increaſed to double their firſt weight, and being 
afterwards diſtilled, they yielded the very ſame Principles, as 
they would have done, if they had grown in the moſt proper 
ſoil ; from whence it is plain, that ſalt and oil owe their ori- 
inal to water and earth. 

Water and carth, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, deſerve the name of 
Principles; but in the formation of mixed bodies, a third Prin- 
ciple muſt neceſſarily concur with them; for as they are, of 
themſelves, wholly inactive, ſomething muſt be ſuppoſed to 
give them their motion and activity. Without this, water 
would immediately turn to ice; and as there are few bodies 
out of which fire may not be drawn, it is evident there muſt 
be ſome active moveable Principle in them all, to which the 
motions of the other parts are to be aſcribed. Therefore, 
though this Principle ſhould not fall under our ſenſes in the 
ſame manner as the others, that can be no reaſon for doubt- 
ing of its exiſtence, ſince it muſt concur in the comp ſition of 
all bodies, which, if they were made of water and earth alone, 
would remain for ever without any virtue or energy. This 
they mult receive from another Principle, and, according to 
the different combination of all the three bodies, are formed 
with different properties and powers. We acknowledge, 
therefore, three fimple ſubſtances in bodies, which are pro- 
perly elements or Principles; one active, which may be term- 
ed fire, and two paſſive, water and earth. From the moſt 
ſimple union or connection of theſe three, ſalt ariſes, which 
js to be looked upon as the moſt ſimple of all mixed bodies. 
"Phe next to that is ſulphur, or oil, made by the union of the 
the three Principles, and of ſalt. 


PrINCIPLE, alſo denotes the foundations of arts and ſciences, 
PRI/N'TER, typographus, a perſon who compoſes, or takes im- 


preſnñons from moveable characters, which are ranged in or- 
der, or from plates engraved, by means of ink and a preſs. 
See PRIN TING. 

The great Printers were Aldus, Paulus Manutius, the two 
Badii, William and Frederic Morel, Oporin, Frobenius, 
Robert, Henry, and Charles Stephens, Gryphius, Turnebus, 
Torres, Commelin, Plantin, Raphelengius, Vaſcoſan, Bleau, 
Crifpin, and the two Elzevirs. The learned Printers were 
the Manutii, the Stephens's, the Badii, Turnebus, Wechel, 
Morel, Juntæ, &c. 

The Printers, fince the eſtabliſhment of that art, make now 
a conſiderable part of the company of ſtationers and bookſel- 
lers: Before that time, the company conſiſted only of book- 
ſellers, hook-binders, writers, illuminers, and parchment- 


makers 
the parchment- makers prepared the ſkins for vellum, on 


which atone the writers tranſcribed books after the copies gi— 
em by the bookſellers. The binders had the binding 
of thoſe books, which only conſiſted of two flicht boards co- 
vered with fome paltry leather. The illuminers gilt initial 
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ſett, IS. hNoad-emeces., tail: pieces, &c. And, laſtly, tne ſtatio- 
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ners or booktelters ſet the copviſts to work, and ſold their 
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copies in thems, ſtalls, and others places, oh the days allowed 
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IN TING, d eratha, the art of taking off impreſſions 
with ink tom characters either moveable or immoveable, up- 
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here are two kinds of Printing, the one for hooks, the other 
6 e us „ 8 3 

from copper: s for pictures, &c. The firſt is called com- 
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mon preis- ang, dne Characters in which are cait in relie— 
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vo; the ſecond, rolling-preſs Prining, which is engraved in 
* ux. 
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he genius of the Germans has appeared in the invention or 
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Improvement ot ieverat mechanical arts, and. zmongit others, 


hawing invented the curious 
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and uſeful art of Printing. This art is {aid to be of a very an- 
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ſame with the Chineſe ; however, as there was then tio @.. 
ſpondence between Europe and China, the paſſage er 
4 : 8 
Eaſt by the Cape of Good - Hope being undiſcovered "then the 
reaſon to charge the Europeans with having borroweg 0 
art from the Chineſe, but each may be allowed to have "= 
upon the ſame invention, though at very different times "ins 
Printing, according to father Le Comte, has been known 
China from almoſt all ages; but the great difference bety 
theirs and ours is this, that whereas we have but a ſmall * 
ber of letters in our alphabets, by the various rangen 
whereof we can form infinite volumes, fo, by makjr 8 
characters moveable, we are able to print the 4 2eſt * 
with an inconſiderable quantity of letter, the fame, ue 
ſerved for the firſt ſheets, ſerving alſo for the ſucceedins "Wn 
by being ſeparated and placed in different order. The oh 
neſe, on the contrary, by reaſon of their great number of le. 
ters, find it more eaſy, and leſs expenſive, to cut th 
wooden blocks, making as many blocks as there are 
in the book they intend to print, and theſe are of no 
uſe but for that ſingle work. 
Ihe art of joining letters to form words, and of combini 
one and the other in an infinite number of different way: E 
a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe. At firſt, like the Egyptian; 
they uſed hieroglyphics, and painted, rather than wrote, ſti. 
ving by the natural images of things, as a bird, a tree, &« 
to expreſs and communicate their ideas to one another, "BY 
this manner of writing was not only very incommodious by. 
imperfect, as they could but expreſs their thoughts by hals 
and what they did expreſs, was frequently liable to be mic. 
underſtood, not to mention the room theſe pictures toy; 
up, which obliged them to write a grcat deal to ſay ven 
little, To remedy theſe inconveniencies, they change} 
their way of writing by degrees, and even invented fever;] 
characters to expreſs things that did not come within the reach 
of painting to repreſent, as the paſſions, thoughts, voice, taſte 
and a thouſand other objects, without body cr figure. From 
ſimple ſtrokes, they framed others more compound, and con- 
triving one or more character for every word, they multipli- 
ed their letters almoſt to infinity. This ſeems to be the ſource 
of that ignorance we find among the Chineſe, So orext 2 
part of their lives being ſpent in learning their letters, tin 
they have not time to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of things, 
but think themſelves learned, if they are able to read, Nas, 
we.are told, ſcarce any of them know all their letters; and f- 
ther Le Comte is of opinion, the greateſt doctor amongſt them 
never underſtood half their letters perfectly, for he reckens 
the whole number to be 80,000. This is a great inconveni- 
ence to ioreigners, and much complained of by the miſfionz- 
ries in that country, 
Who was the firſt inventor of Printing in Europe, and in whit 
city and year it was firſt ſet on foot, is a queſtion long Cifputed 
among the learned, and not yet thoroughly decided. 
The cities of Mentz and Straſpourg, and that ef Hact- 
lem in Holland, are the warmeſt on this point of honour, 
* 


but Mentz has always had the majority of voices. We ſha! 
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here, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, propoſe the pretenſions 
of cach, without entering into a nice diſquiſition of the me- 
rits of the caufe, ſohn Mantel of Straſbourg, John Gutrem- 
berg and John Fuſt of Mentz, and Laurence John Kotter 
of Haerlem, are the perſons to whom this invention has boen 
molt trequently alcrihed, but the Art ſeems to have had tre 
teweſt advocates, Mantel, however, a French phvitcian, g- 
ters the lifts in behalf of his nameſake, and contends thit 
firſt invented Printing in the year 1442, in con 
vehereof the emperor Frederic III. gave him a 
rms ; and he adds that Guttemberg whom he |! 


juitabic 4 
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aſſociate carried the art to Mentz, where h 
partner.,— Boxhornius, Schrevelius, and other author 
invention to Koſter of Haerlem in the year 1430, add 
Fuſt ftole away Koſter's materials, andiet up Printing at Meng, 
aſſiſled by his ſervant Peter Schœffer, who aſterwasc | 
his daughter, and became his partner in but: 

others aſcribe this theft to Guttemberg. Polydore Wg, 
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quier, &c. will have Guttemberg to be the in 
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ng, but Naude eſpouſes the cauſe of Fuſt, wh 1 


the firſt printer in Europe. His reafon for alc! 


vention to Fuſt is that his name appears in t! 
printed books, as. in the Latin bible of 1462, 

of 1465, and perhaps ſome of a prior date; 2 Guttem⸗ 
berg, or Koſter, had a greater or an equal ſhare in t 

on, it is more than probable they would not have aucowes 59 
to attribute the whole to him{elt and his ſon- in- law dCMQ7< 
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As he has done, ithout COMMTAaciy 1141 1 him and 4 "SAIL — 
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own right. He adds that whatever is urged in behalt ot G. 

4 | BE ES dts Brad Dort, con- 
temberg, Mantel, or Koſter, is only founded on reports, © 


jectures, and ſorged authorities. 5 

But the diſpute is not thus terminated : the advocates fer 0+" 
ter make uſe of various arguments in his favour, Mr. E 
(in the Philoſophical Tranſactions) gives an account of 500% 
printed by Koſter of an earlier date than any of thoſe referres 
to Fuſt, and ſome even as early as 1430 and 1432. A! tact 
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lem, it is certain they ſhew printed books of that date, W. 
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ſeem to Mr. Ellis to put it out of doubt, that the ons 7 
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the invention belongs to Koſter, and that Fuſt ony e 
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liſhed the art in greater perfection at another place many 
vs after. Beſides, it is allowed on all hands that the De 
Spiegil Onſer Behoedinge (or mirror of our falvation) which is 
ſnewn at Haerlem for the firſt printed book could never be 
Koſter's firſt eflay. He muſt have made many trials on ſmal- 
Jer works, and undoubtedly his firſt attempts were on looſe 
and ſmall leaves, which we may ſuppoſe were eaſily loft. Up- 
on the whole it is no inconſiderable argument in Koſter's be- 
half, that the rudeſt and moſt artleſs performances in Printing 
ſeem to be his; of which kind fome things without date arc 
to be ſeen in the king's library at St. James's, and in the Bo- 
gleian at Oxford. They have the marks of the utmoſt ſim- 
plicity, and may reaſonably be taken for firit eſſays, being awk- 
ward and coarſe, and the ink only common writing ink, which 
was unartfully ſpread upon wooden blocks, cut in a very clum- 
ſy manner. : 

Wnoerer, therefore, were the firſt printe's, or whenſoever 
the hint was taken, ſuch was the art in its original ſtate, feve- 
ral pieces in the Bodleian library, and that of Bennet's col- 
lege, being printed in this way 3 and the impreſſion ſeems to 
have been made only on one {ide of the leaves, after which the 
ewo blank ſides were paſted together, But, this method of 
Printing upon wooden cuts being found inconvenient, it wis 
not long before an improvement was thought of, viz. the 
making of ſingle moveablggetters which was firſt done in 
wood, and afterwards in metal; from which laſt invention 
we ouzht to date the origin of the preſent art of Printing, 
os practiſed through Europe. This ingenious contrivance of 


caſting fingle types in metal is generally aſcribed to the above- 
mentioned Scheffer, firſt ſervant, aſterwards partner and ſon 
:n-law of Fuſt at Mentz in Germany; ſo that he was pro- 
perly the firlt printer, as well as Jetter-founder ; and, {tricily 
Veabing, the bible printed with moveable types in 1450, or 
toreabouts, was the firſt printed book, which ſoon was fol- 
lowed by editions of Auguſtin de Civitate Dei, the vocabulary 
called Catholicon, Tully's Offices, and ſeveral other works. 
It is faid that Fuſt (or Fauſtus, as ſome authors call him) car- 
neh a parcel of his printed bibles to Paris, and offered them to 
ſale as manuſcripts ; but the French, conſidering the number 
of the books, and their exact conformity to each other, even 
to a point, and that the beſt book-writers could not come up 
to ſuch exactneſo, concluded there was witchcraft in the caſe, 
by indicting him as a magician, or threatening to do ſo, 
Hence, the origin of that 


ohliaed him to difcover the ſecret. 
popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. 
From Mentz the art of Printing ſpread itſelf in a ſhort time 
through a creat part of Europe, and is commonly ſaid to have 
been brought into England from Haerlem in 1468, by VII- 
fam Caxton, a merchant and citizen of London, who, having 
been abroad in the Low Countries for many years, not only 
an inſight into the buſineſs, but prevailed with Frederic 
Corſeilles, one of the workmen, to come over and ſet up a preſs 
Orton, where an edition of Ruffinus on the Creed was 
mted in the ſame vear. In 1470, Caxton is thought by 
ne to have brouzht the art to Weſtminſter; but a modern 
ſeems to make it appear that he did not bring it to Eng- 


lach til! the year 1474, and that the firſt book, known to be 
printed in Engliſh, was the Hiſtory of Troy. 


Hire we cannot forbear obſerving that, though we allow thc 
Germans the honour of having caſt the firſt moveable lette: 
12 metal, and of being the firſt printers, the praiſe of having 
| ht theſe arts to their preſent perfection is chiefly owing 
t other nations. The Dutch, French, and Engliſh have al! 

Mutod t 8 min particular Our countryman 
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. William Caſlon has of late years, by mere dint of genius, 


ins bred up to the art of lette r-founding, arrived at 
in it far bevond all his predecefiors in England, 

: even what is uſually done of that kind in Holland, as the 
tu] ſpecimens of his own and ſon's performances (not 
wn to the curious) ſuſkeiently demonſtrate. By his inge— 
| unwearied application in this way, we may tae! 

that he has done ſcrvice to his country, and to the 
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world in general, and his reputation deſerves to laſt a 
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ing full, he empties it out by means of the above braſs rule, 
upon another inſtrument of wood called the galley, till it is of 
the {1ze of the intended page; when he has got the proper 
number of pages made up, he atranges them duly upon the 
ſtone, round which he puts a ſquare iron frame called a 
chaſe, and, locking all up by means of coins and other wooden 
turniture, it becomes ready for the preſs. 

The compoſing-ſtick (plate XLII. fir. 6.) conſiſts of 7 
on or ſlip of iron, fo contrived as to be made more or lets 
ong according to the intended width of the page. From one 
ſide ariſes a ledge à 4, about half an inch high, running the 
whole length of the plate, the fides of the letters reſting againſt 
It; from the ſame plate likewiſe ariſe three other leſier Pieces 
b and cc ; two of which cc are contrived to ſlide along it, fo 
as that they may be approached or withdrawn at pleaſure to 
adjuſt the length of the line to the meaſure intended. 

Where marginal notes, references, &c. are required ina work, 
the two ſliding pieces c c are opened in the compoſing- ſtick to 
a proper diſtance, 

Before the workman proceeds to compoſe, the above-mention- 
ed rule, or a thin ſlip of braſs, of the length of the line, and of 
the fame height with the letter, is placed in his com- 
poling-ftick, for the letter in each line to bear immediately 
againſt, and is ſhifted, as each line in his ſtick is finiſhed, 

[ hings thus prepared, the compoſitor having the copy before 
him, and the ſtick in his left hand, with the richt he picks up 
the letters, ſpaces, &c. and places them againſt the braſs rule, 
while, with the left thumb, he prefles them cloſe to the upper 
check, and fo keeps them ſteady, while the other hand is con- 
ſtantly employed in ſetting in more letters. 
A line being thus compoſed, if it end with a word or ſyllable, 
and hl] the meaſure, there needs no more; otherwiſe, ſpaces arc 
to be put between the ſeveral words to juſtiſy the line. 

The ſpaces here uſed are a fort of blanks, of the fame dimen- 
ſions with the letters, only not fo high, fo that, when ſet in, 
they give no umpretton. They are of ſeveral kinds, accord- 
to the dimenſions of the whites or intervals to be made by 
them, as quadrats, to fill up tie break at the end of puragraphs, 
&c. m quadrats, which are ſquare, and of the thickneſs of an 
m, ſerving to make the diſtance after a period; u quadrats, 
of the thickneſs of an , to be placed after colons, ſemicolons, 
and comma's; as alto thick or thin ſpaces to be uſed in juſti- 
fying the words as above, 

For marginal notes, between the two ſliding pieces of the com- 
poſing- ſtick are put little quadrated pieces of metal, callad 
quotations, which are juſtined by other ſinaller pieces; a flip 
of ſcaleboard being placed from the top of the page to the 
bottom to keep the note and text at a due diſtance, 
When the {tick is full, he places the braſs rule before the laſt 
line, and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes the lines in the 
fiick cloſe, his two fore-fingers at the ſame time being ap- 
phed on the outhde of the rule; thus he litts them out of the 
tick, and, clapping his two thumbs behind the firſt line, lifts 
them into the galley, fo as not to break the lines. At the 
bottom of every page made up in the galley the compoſitor 
ſets a line of quadrats, and, at the end thereof, the firſt word 
of the enſuing page as a catchword ; and, it it be the firſt pag? 
of the ſheet, one ot the letters in alphabetical order for a ſigna- 
ture. 

The galley is a flat wooden inſtrument, of an oblong figure, 
proportionable to the length and breadth of the page; it con- 
ſiſts of an upper part called the flice, whereby large pages, 
when compoſed, and ticd up with ſmail twine, as is always 
done, are {lidden upon the ſtone ; the other which is the boy 
of the gallcy is ledged on three tides to contain the thee, t. 
ledge not exceedins half an inch in height, that the com- 
poſed page, riſing above it, may be tied up or bound down 
with twine, and removed withor 
'The pages are commonly fuſt removed gut Gt the galley into 
a coarle wrapper of paper, and fo ſucceſſi. cly ti] the number 
of pages lor the ſheer be comple ted : Which done, he corrics 
them to the imPyoiins or correcting ſtone, ſhiſting them from 
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15 fitted for diſterent volumes. For quarto's and octavo's, on: 
traverſes the middle lengthwiſc, the other brozd wiſe, fo 55 to 
interſcct the center. For twelyes and twenty-icurs, the ſhart 
croſs is ſhifted /nearer to one end of the chaſe, For folio's, the 
long croſs is taken out, and the thort one placed in the middle; 
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15 Grets tine chaſe. Or range the Pages the r In. they uo 2 
of furniture, coniifting of 
an inch hich, that they may be lower than the letters. 
of the'e art plas ed at thc t IT of the Dages, Cal! d Be: 
others between them to form the inner mornin. 
ſticks; others at the ſides, called ſide-ſticks; 
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bittom, called foot ſtick. 


revicts or flips of wood, 
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pieces of wood cut wedgewiſe called quoins, which are driven 
to a ſufficient tightneſs with a mallet and ſhooting- ſtick. 
Before the form is quite locked up, they preſs it down by paſ- 
ſing a ſmooth piece of wood called the plainer over the face of 
the letters, to make them ſtand even; and, when quite locked 
up, they raiſe and ſhake it a little on the ſtone, to ſee that all 
be faſt. In this condition the frame is called a form, con- 
taining more or fewer pages, according to the volume, 

As there are two forms required for every ſheet, when both 
ſides are to be printed, they muſt be exactly of the ſame length 
and breadth; that is, the correſponding reglets, head-ſticks, &c. 
muſt be equal in both forms, that the pages may fall exactly 
on the back of one another, which is called regiſter. 

Then the form is committed to the preſs-man ;z and, as it is 
impoſſible but there muſt be miſtakes in the work, either 
through the overſight of the compoſitor, or caſual intermix- 
ture of the letters in the caſes, after making a proof, it is de- 
livered to the corrector, who reading it over and rectifying it 
by the copy, it is remanded to the compoſitor to be corrected 
accordingly ; who unlocking the form on the correCting ſtone, 
by looſening the quoins; and ſpreading his corrected proof, 
ſo as that the lines thereof range with the reſpective ones of 
the metal; by running his eye along both, he eaſily ſpies 
where corrections are to be made; and accordingly he picks 
out the faulty letters, points, &c. with a ſharp-pointed ſtecl 
bodkin, and puts the right ones in their place. 

Where the alterations are conſiderable, particularly where in- 
ſertions or omiſſions are to be made, there uſually ariſes a 
neceſſity of over- running; in order to which they muſt return 
the letter back from the chaſe into the galley, and from that 
into the compgting-ſtick, to be rectined accordingly. 

If, for inſtance, one or more words, to. be inſerted in a line, 
cannot be got in by changing the ſpaces for leſſer ones, part 
of the line muſt be put back into the cloſe of the preceding 
one, or forward into the beginning of the ſubſequent one, or 
both, till room be got. It the inſertion be large, ſeveral 
lines will need to be over-run, either backward or forward, till 
a break is arrived at: when, if it be not got in, a line is to 
be driven out : and, to get in that line, the next pages, either 
backward or forward, mult ſometimes be over-run before it can 
come in. 

When an omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe muſt be 
taken. If, it be but ſmall, the compoſitor takes it out, and 
drives out the remaining matter, by either enlarging his 
ſpaces, or beſtowing the beginning of the following, or cloſe 
of the preceding line therein. If it be conſiderable, he may 
be obliged to over- run ſeveral pages, before it can be driven 
out. 

FPreſinnan's office, or PRINTING, properly fo called. To work off 

the form thus prepared and corrected by the compoſitor, there 
are requiſite paper, ink, and a preſs. 
To fit the paper for uſe, it is to be firſt moiſtened, by dipping 
ſeveral ſheets together in water; theſe are afterwards laid in a 
heap over one another; and, to make them take the water 
equally, are all preſſed cloſe down with a weight a-top. And 
this wetting mult ve according to the quality of the paper, and 
ſize of the letter; ſmall letter and ſtiff paper require moſt wet- 
ting. 

A PRINTING-hou/c, is a place deſtined for Printing, and fitted 
up for that purpoſe with preſſes, cafes, and other furniture. 
The moſt conſiderable Printing-houſes are thoſe of the Louvre 
and Vatican. Out of both theſe Printing-houſes have come 
forth very beautiiul editions of the ancient authors. | 

PRIN TIN GH, is of two kinds, black and red: The laſt occa- 
ſionally uſed in title-pages, calendars, &c. the firſt for the body 
of books, 

For black int, the compoſition, which the printers have from o- 
ther hands, is an hundred pounds of nut or linfeed oil, being 
brought by boiling to the conſiſtence of aſyrup, and puriſied by 
throwing into it two pounds of coarſe bread, and about a 
dozen onions. Then thirty or thirty-five pounds of turpen- 
tine are boiled a-part, till ſuch time, as they find, upon its 
cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like glaſs, without pul- 
verizing ; for, if it pulverize eaſily, it is a ſign that it is burnt. 
The oil and turpentine thus prepared, the firſt is gently, poured 
halt cold into the Jatter, and the two ſtirred together with a 
ſtick, till they be well mixed. After which the compoſition 
which is called the varniſh is ſet by to be uſed occaſionally, 
To proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of this mixture, 
and add thereto a certain quantity of lamp-black, working it 
up with a kind of wooden brayer, till the whole be incorpo- 
rated into a kind of pulp; which is the Printing ink for uſe. 

ts ttrength or thickneſs is always to be proportioned to that of 

the paper and warmth of the weather; and its ſtrength or 
weaknels depends on the greater or leſs degree of coction of 
the varniſh, 

Fer red ink, they uſe the ſame materials as for black, excepting 
that inſtead of lamp-black they add a proper quantity of ver- 
nulion, the luſtre of which tome hold to be heightened by 
mixing and incorporating the bigneſs of a nut of fiſh-glue, 
brandy, or the white of an egg with the ink. 

The ink is applied upon the forms by means of balls, which 
ate 2 Kind of wooden tunnels, the cavities whereof are filled 


one againſt the other to diſtribute the ink equally 


PRINTING-preſs, a very complex machine: its two 
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with wool covered with leather nailed on the wood, ( 
theſe the preſs-man takes in each band, and applyin — of 
the ink-block, in order to charge them with ink, ky — 
ſmears over the form by beating or dabbing them — lad 
over the whole face thereof: This leaves the form in a 
dition to be paſſed under the preſs, with the moiſtened _ 
laid thereon. Paper 
parts, each of which conſiſts of ſeveral others, are wares 
of the preſs, which ſerves to give the pinch or ſtroke for if 
impreſſion ; and the carriage on which the form is laid ta . 
dergo the ſame. TP 
The body conſiſts of two ſtrong cheeks & % (plate XLII 
7-) placed perpendicularly, and joined together by ba . 
pieces or planks. 1958 
The firſt plank c, called the cap of the preſs, is fixed .. 
ſerves to keep the cheeks together at the due diſtance, a-t.... 
the ſecond d, called the head, is moveable, being ſuſtaing 15 
two iron pins or long bolts that paſs the cap; in this plan 
fixed a female ſcrew or worm with a braſs nut ſuflan 
two ſhort bolts which keep it up : the third plank e pa 
the ſhelves, ſerves to keep ſteady a part called the hoſe i 
the ſpindle is incloſed; the fourth plank F, called the 1 
is moveable ; it bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the ettort a * 
reſs beneath, as the head does above; each giving . 
ittle, the one upwards, the other downwards, to make i 
pull the eaſier. ix 
The ſpindle g is an upright piece of iron pointed with fe. 
of different dimenſions ; having a male ſcrew which 6. 
into the female of the head above four inches. Through he 
eye of this ſpindle, is riveted the bar, by which the pre, 
man works the preſs. ; 
The lower part of the ſpindle paſſes through the ſliclves, vein, 
incloſed in a ſquare wooden frame z, called the hoſe ; and 
point works into a plug, fixed in a braſs pan ſupplied with O 
which pan is fixed w an iron plate Jet into the top of the my 
ten. Thepreſs-man then, by pulling or turning the bar mel 
in the eye by an iron key, preites upon a ſquare ſmooth piece 
of wood called the platten, and enables it to compreſs the 
form covered with the paper, tympans, and its blankets, which, 
in order hercto, are brought under die platten with cords © 
packthread very exactly. 
The carriage / /, which makes the ſecond principal membe: 
of the preſs, is placed a foot below the platten, having its fore- 
part ſupported by a wooden prop m, called the fore-flay, wie 
the other reſts on the winter. On this carriage which ſuſtain; 
the plank are nailed two long iron bars, or ribs; and on 
the plank are nailed ſhort pieces of iron, or ſteel, calle! 
cramp-irons, equally tempered with the ribs, and which {ts 
upon them, when the preſs is turned in or out, 
Under the carriage is fixed a ſmall piece of iron ca led the fit, 
with a double wheel in the middle, round wich leather girt: 
are faſtened, nailed to each end of the plank. To the outüde 
of the ſpit is fixed a handle, or r_unce, by which the preſs- 
man turns the plank in or out at pleaſure. 
Upon the plank is a ſquare wooden frame or coffin g g, where- 
in is incloſed a marble or poliſhes ſtone for the form to be 
on. To this coffin are faſtened leather ſtay-girths, one to c 
ſide ; which, being again faſtened to the cheeks of the pres, 
prevent the plank from running too far out, when draun tan 
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under the platten. On the fore-part of the plank is a galiow The 
r, which ſerves to ſuſtain the tympans, when taken from tie Chi 
form. mix 
On the front of the coffin are three frames much alike, WH The 
ſerve for diftercnt purpoſes, viz. the two tympans and f .ixet, up 1 
the tympans 5s are ſquare, made of three flips of very 9 ours 
wood, and at top a flip of iron thinner, called a head-ban: ; ne 
that called the outward tympan is faſtened with iron joints t ore 
the coffin. They are both covered with parchment : and be. Ir di 
tween the two are placed blankets, which ſerve to mate te whe 
impreſſion of the platten upon the ſuriace of the letters m7? dent 
equable as alio, to prevent the letters from being broken b. . 
the force of the preſs. This friſket ? is all of iron very © bn 
faſtened at top to the great or outward TY 1mPan, and ſult2incs caſt; 
by a flip of wood hanging from the ceiling, When open,! 40 

take out the printed ſheets and put in others. It. is 4 co. with 
vered with parchment, or paper cut in the necetlary places, tus Une 
the ſheet which is between the great tympan and the I71%.-! Wo! 
may receive the ink, and that nothiag may hurt che margin. cecd 
On the parchment of the great or outward tympan it is ts»: Th; 
the blank-ſheet is laid to be printed. | fam 
To regulate the margins, and make the lincs and pages 4. vent 
ſwer each other, when printed on the other fide, in Aſt, 
middle of the wood in the ſides of the tympan, ae . Prin 
iron points which make two holes in the ſheet to be N 6 
the ſame pins, when the ſheet is returned from an 1Mmpre- eve, 
on the other tide, called reiteration. 5 chi 

Every thing now about the tympans being prepares 507 35 was 
ing, and the preſs-man having inked or beat hi um Th 
placed on the ſtone, he brings the tympans and nat cl l. v 
from the gallows under the form, and adwancinz te pros oy e 

the platten, by means of the ſpit-handle, gives We 18 ". pref; 


with the bar; and, with the ſame handle turned the 
contrary way, brings back the plank to take out the printed 
ſheet, and put in the freſh one, and thus he continues till he 
has taken off the number of ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of. 
One fide of the ſheet being thus printed, it is remanded to the 
ceſs for the other, and fo diſpoſed as that the iron- points paſs 
through the holes already made in the ſheet, 
The number of ſheets of the edition being complete, and the 
form to be ſeparated to reſtore the letter into the caſes, they 
kr waſh it in boiling lye to take out the remains of the ink, 
ſcouring it with a bruſh and then with fair water. This done, 
it is carried to a wooden frame to be unlocked, and the ſur- 
niture, i. e. the ſticks, taken off to diſengage it from the chaſe. 
Then, the compoſitor taking out ſeveral lines at once upon a 
little wooden ruler, he replaces each letter in its proper box, 
to be again uſed in the remainder of the impreſſion ; which 
laſt operation they call diſtribution. 
They have likewiſe rules for blank lines, borders, and head 
and tail pieces accommodated to the ſeveral kinds of letters, 
The rules for blank lines are of braſs, and made exactly the 
height of the letter ; otherwiſe they will either hinder the 
neighbouring letters from printing, or will themſelves be 
hindered by them. "Theſe the compoſitor cuts into proper 
lengths, as the work requires. 
The borders are a kind of ornaments in form of long bars, 
ſerving for the diviſions of books, chapters, &c. their depth is 
proportioned to the letter, and their length adjuſted to the 
page; for, being compoſed of ſeveral moveable pieces, it is 
ealily lengthening or ſhortening them. 
The head and tail pieces, cut either in wood or pewter, are 
compartments uſed at the beginning and ending of books. — 
The initial letters are ſometimes cut in wood, and figured, 
ſometimes caſt like the other characters. 
For the conveniency of the binding the printers had early re- 
courſe to fignatures, 1. e. letters of the alphabet placed at the 
bottom of the ſheet, which ſhew the order they are to be bound 
in, as well as whether the quires be complete. — The catch- 
words ſerve nearly the ſame purpoſe : theſe are the firſt words 
of each page, which are inſerted at the bottom of the precede- 
ing pages. 
The number of pages are equally ſerviceable to the reader and 
the binder, to guide to references, and to warrant the book 
duly bound and collated : Some printers formerly put them at 
the bottoms of the pages, but cuſtom has carried it for the 
tops. 
As to the faults which eſcape the corrector and compoſitor, they 
are uſually noted in what we call errata. The ancient editi- 
ons had no errata, but in lieu thereof corrected the faults in 
each printed copy with a pen; which was eaſy enough in 
thoſe days, though impracticable now. 
Clingſe PRINTING, Books are printed in China from wooden 
blocks cut like thoſe uſed among us in Printing of callico, pa- 
per cards, &, The blocks are made of a ſmooth, firm, cloſe 
wood, of the ſize of the leaf required. On the face fide they 
glue a paper, upon which ſome able pen- man draws out the 
leveral letters and characters with a Chineſe pen, which is a 
kind of pencil, When finiſhed, the block is put into the 
hands of a ſculptor, who, following the ſeveral ſtrokes of the 
writer with his gravers, &c. makes them all appear in relievo. 
When the cutting is finiſhed, they moiſten what remains of 
the paper, and rub it gently off. | 
The ink they uſe in Printing is the ſame with the common 
Chineſe ink wherewith they write, and is made of lamp-black 
mixed up with oil. Their preſs reſembles our rolling-prels. 
Their paper is made of the inner rind of a kind of ruſhes beat 
up with water into a pulp or paſte, and formed in moulds hke 
ours, 
ling-treſs PRINTING, is employed in taking off prints or im- 
preflions from copper plates engraved or etched. 
It differs from letter Printing, in that the marks and characters, 
whoſe impreſſions are to be taken, in the former caſe are in- 
dented or cut inwards, and in the latter are in relievo or ſtand 
cut.— This art is ſaid to be as ancient as the year 14060, and 
owe its origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine goldſmith, who, 
caſting a piece of engraven plate in brimſtone, formed the ex- 
act print of the engraving left in the cold brimſtone, marked 
wih black licked out of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur.— 
Upon this he attempted to do the ſame on ſilver plates with 
wet paper by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller, which ſuc- 
cecded. 
This knowledge getting into Flanders, Martin of Antwerp, a 
mous painter, graved abundance of plates of his own in- 
vention, and ſent ſeveral prints into Italy marked thus, M. C. 
ter him Albert Durer appeared, and gave the world many 
nts both of wood and copper. About this time, one Hugo 
Cpt, an Italian painter, found out a way, by means of 
wore) plates of wood, to make prints reſemble deſigns of 
ro ſcuro; and ſome years after the invention of etching 
as CiiCovered, 
art was not uſed in England till the reign of king James 
from Antwerp by Speed. 
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analogous to theſe on the other. See plate XI-III. fe. 8. 
The body conſiſts of two cheeks of different dimenſions, com- 
monly about four fect and a half high, a foot thick, and two and 
a half a- part; joined at top and bottom by croſs pieces. The 
cheeks are placed perpendicularly on a wooden ſtand or tout 
horizontally placed, and ſuſtaining the whole preſs. — From 
the foot likewiſe riſe four other perpendicular pieces joined 
by other crofs or horizontal ones, which may be conſidered as 
the carriage of the preſs, as ſerving to ſuſtain a ſmooth even 
plank about four feet and a half long, two and a half broad, 
and an inch thick, upon which the engraven plate is to be 
placed. In the cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rollers a- 
bout fix inches in diameter, borne up at each end by the cheeks ; 
whoſe ends which are leſſened to about two inches diameter 
and called trunnions, tvrn in the cheeks between two pieces 
of wood in form of half-moons, lined with polithed iron to fa- 
cilitate the motion. — The ſpace in the half-moons left vacant 
by the trunnion is filled with paper, paſteboard, &c. that they 
may be raiſed and lowered at diſcretion ; ſo as only to leave 
the ſpace between them, neceflary for the paſſage of the plank, 
charged with the plate, paper, and blankets. Laſtly, to one of 
the trunnions of the upper roller is faſtened a croſs confiſting of 
two leaves, or pieces of wood traverſing each other. The 
arms of this croſs ſerve in lieu of the handle of the common 
preſs, giving a motion to the upper roller, and that to the 
under; by which means the plank is paſſed between them. 
Preparation of the ink, — "The ink uſed in rolling- preſs Printing, 
is a mixture of black and oil boiled together in a due propor- 
tion.— The black is made of the ſtones of peaches and apri- 
cots, bones of ſheeps feet, and ivory; all well burnt, beaten, 
ſifted, and mixed together with ſpirit of wine, and ſometimes 
only with water. — This black is uſually brought hither, pre- 
pared from Francſort on the Maine; whence our printers call 
it Francfort black, 
The oil wherewith they dilate this black is nut oil, which is 
boiled up differently according to the different works it is to 
be uſed in. — They uſually make three kinds, thin, thick and 
ſtrong, only differing in the degrees of coction: the ſtrong is. 
uſed in the fineſt works, &c. 7 
Method of PRINTING from copper-plates— The ink being pre- 
pared, they take a little quantity of it on a rubber made of lin- 
nen rays, and therewith tmear the whole face of the plate, as it 
lies on a grate over a charcoal hre.— Thie plate, ſufficiently 
inked, is wiped coarſely over with a coarſe ray, then with the 
palm of the left hand, then of the right; and, to dry the hand 
and forward the wiping, rub it from time to time on whiting, — 
In wiping the plate perfectly clean without taking the ink out 
of the engraving, confifts a good part of the addreſs of the 
workman. The French printers uſe no whiting, as altering the 
colour of the ink, nor do they lay the plate on the grate to 
warm, till after inking and wiping it. os 
The plate, thus prepared, is laid on a thick paper, fitted upon 
the plank of the preis : over the plate is laid the paper, firſt 
moiſtencd to receive the impreſſion, and over the paper two 
or three folds of blanketing, or other ſtuff. 
Thus diſpoſed the arms of the crofs are pulled, and by that 
means the plate with its furniture paſted through between the 
rollers ; which pinching very ſtrongly, yet equably, prefies the 
moiſtened paper into the ſtrokes of the engraving, whence it 
licks out the ink. 
It muſt be obſerved that, the ſtronger and thicker the ink is, the 
ſtronger muſt the rollers pinch the plate; this tempts many of 
the workmen to uſe a thinner oil, in order to fave labour, which 
proves prejudicial to the impreſſion, 
The wetting of the paper ought to be done two or three days 
before Printing it, to render it the more ſupple and mellow: 
as the prints are drawn off, they are hung up on a line to dry, 
Laſtly, aſter the number of prints required are taken H, they 
rub it. over with oil of olives to prevent its rut | 
by againit a new impreſſion. If the firokes of the craving 
be perceived full of ink hardened in the courſe of the Print- 
ing, they boil it in lye before the oil is applet, 
PRIOR, before, ſomething that is nearer the beginning than 
another, to which it is compared, 
PRIOR, particularly denotes the ſuperior of a convent of monks, 
or the next under the abbot. 
Priors are either clauſtral or conventual, 
Conventual PRLORS, arc the ſame as abbuts. 
| Clau/ſtral PRIOR, is he who governs the religious of an abbey or 
priory in commendam, having his juriſdiction who!ly from: 
the abbot. 
Grand PR10R, is the ſuperior of a large abbey, where ſcvera 
ſuperiors are required, : 
PRIO/RITY, primitos, the relation of ſomething coniucde 
prior to ancther. 7 f : 
The principal modes of Priority are hve, in reſpcct of time, 
nature, order, - dignity, and cauſality, as ſummed up in th 
diſtich: 
Fempore, natura, prius ordine, dic & honore 
Efecto cauſam dicimus eſſe prius. 

PRIORITY, in law, denvtes an antiquity of tenure, in com- 
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if the rolling-preſs.—This machine, like the common 
PU, may be divided into two parts, the body and carriage 


pariſon of another leſs ancient. 
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, priſagium, Mat ſhare which belongs to the king, 
| or 
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or admiral out of ſuch merchandizes, &c. taken at ſea, as PRI iTIES, the natural parts of generation in eithe * 


lawful prize, being uſually a tenth part. PRT VIT V, an intimate familiarity between two perſons a 
PRISE *, or PRIZEk, in navigation, a veſſel taken at ſea from | PRI/VY, in law, denotes one who is partaker or has an * a : 
the enemies of a ſtate, or from pirates, either by a man of | in any affair, | |; | teref! ; 
war or merchantſhip, having a commiſſion for that pur- | Coke mentions four Privies 3 Privies in blood, as the he; \ 
poſe. ; his father; Privies in repreſentation, as executors and mpg yy i 
* The word is French, and derived from prendre, to take. ſtr 25 sto the — z 0 rivies in 5 eſtate, as he in Feverſis.. PR 
"Rp . A 2 2 * Ads a "uy 
Veſſels are looked on as Prize, if they fight under any other It wt pri 1725 = Arp woo b _ leſſor aud Jet. 0 
b r p a the 33 
ſtandard than that of the ſtate from which they have their com- hs 3 pet 5 eil of ſtate held g — — * PR. 
miſſion ; if they have no charter-party, invoice, or bill of lad- mn Whey oa Ae 5 eee ty: < ing wirh his coun. li 
. 4 . - . — L * 
ing a board ; if loaded with effects belonging to the king's 1 * r e ns — * 2 i th 
enemies, or with contraband goods. a Carat 2 r 1 * * 1 X " ordinary juds., 0l 
Thoſe of the king's ſubjects recovered from the enemy, after ſulred the ki 5 - wack. . bl Far com till they have cn. A 
remaining twenty-four hours in their hands, are deemed law- ng EY parnament have frequer;. p. 
ful Prize ly referred matters of high moment to the ſame; an 
* in n : . At pr ouncil tak gni , 
Veſle!s that reſuſe to ſtrike, may be conſtrained, and, if they 5 8 4 2 f M of ſuch matter Ic 
make reſiſtance and fight, become lawful Prize, if taken. — 3 * = c Fey an * me were laws an, 1 
Prisx, in our ſtatutes, denotes things, as corn and other pro- Fas 2 A rag Fo 85 
viſions taken of the ſubject by the king's purveyors, at lower A Do — ell e ee an 
rates than ordinary, for maintenance of the king's houſhold, h ne 4 
De cretion, truly and juſtly to counſel the king, and Keep ſec {er 
* wy . g . S s . R - ; re? 
PRISM *, priſnia, in geometry, an oblong ſolid contained under 1 To conſpire his death is felony, and perpetrate of 
more than four planes, whoſe baſes are equal, parallel, and : , ny : 4 ES 1 
like f With the advice of this council, the king iſſues proclamat me 
alike ſituated. 1 © aMation 
* 'Th Iz Geek. Gonify? . that bind the ſubject, provided they be not contrary to law en 
tad 2 5 * #1 =. ps. er ee e In debates the loweſt delivers his opinion firſt, and the Ki., he 
| dA ales e ; 3 laſt, and thereby determines the matter. 8 1 
The Priſm is generated by the motion of a rectilinear figure, as] A council is never held without the preſence of a ſecretary ct ter 
* - ; 28 . % 9 4 4 4 f \ 
itſelf, along the right line A E. W : 1752, are 62, beſides the king; their officers are four cler aht 
* 8 5 7 25 . 5 . ay . 9 f Ng 
Jt we deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to be a triangu in ordinary, five clerks extraordinary ; a keeper of the coyr. of 
lar Priſm; if ſquare, a quadrangular ones _ cil- records, two keepers of the council-chamber, and an . a li 
From the geneſis of the Priſm, it is evident it has two equal fice-keeper. PRO 
nd oppoſite baſes ; and it is terminated by as many parallelo- | pg 14 Scl, a feal which the King uſes, previouſly to fich os to] 
, WY _ Ar: ect! EA e eee a wen grants, 
grams as the baſe confiſts of ſides ; and that all the ſections | ge as are afterwards to paſs the great ſeal; as alſo in . * 
of a | riſm parallel to its baſe are equal. ters of Jeſs conſequence, as pay ments of moncx, &c, which e. PRO! 
Every triangular Priſm may be divided into three equa] pyra- not paſs the great fea). | fr 
| __ T f Lord PRIvy-Seal, is the fifth great officer of the crown, w/., wil 
PRE, in dioptrics, is a glaſs in form of a triangular Priſm, keeps the above ſeal, and through whoſe hands paf all che. PRC] 
much uſed in experiments about the nature of light and colours, ters, grants, pardons, before they come to the great ſeat, & _ 
. % TE) 2 - q hd : 29 0 n 
Sce LIGHT, ; : He is a lord by office, and a member of the Privy-coup- S 
Ihe phenomena and uſe of the Priſm arife from its ſeparat- 2 I 
* * 1 * * * . 
"VS rh xafſace through it. Y p 
Th = . 5 heb —— are 25 follow : For to | ROBARTTI IT, is nothing but the appearance of the agree. 
. Bi 3 ment or diſagreement of two ideas by the intervention of provi 0 
enumerate all would be endleſs; and even theſe are ſufficient hoſe r | 
i. N | ; : | Ge ton thi a whole connection is not conſtant and. immutable, or is ne- 
* to demonſtrate, that colours do not either conſiſt in the contor- 2 . 
| + 0 f perceived to be ſo; but is or appears for the moſt part to be 0 071 
ſion of the globules of light, as Des Cartes imagined ; norfin the { . N EIS AE] 2 | | o! 
j ſat ee is 0 f o, and is enough to induce the mind to judge the propofitic ſect. 
| obliquity of the pultes of the ethereal matter, as Hook fancied ; | 7. SHY 1 l * 
1 - 1 1. wy . - to be true or falſe, rather than the contrarv. Aril 
Ve nor in the conſtipation of light, and its greater or leſs concitation, | Fe * wy 3 ; : 
0 n Oe dt, 2 a ings robability there are degrees from the neichbourhood o A! 
* as Dr. Barrow conjectured ; but that they are original and = 1 * Sed, rag I." 
: a : k , .* Fine certainty and demonſtration, quite Clown to improbability and f ty 
lik unchanceable properties of light itſelf. See COLOURS. EE 5 1 7121 Wn 
F — e — unlikelineſs, even to the contines of impoſſibility ; and alſo, de- 2 pre 
Ih PRISMOYTD, prefmoides, in geometry, a ſolid figure, bounded aner ME" «tame mers may 12 * 
\ : O 2 * grees of aſſent, from certain knowledge, and, what is next it, it be 
0 by ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes are right - auigled parallelograms, $ 7-7 a. CO hg 
. T4 f S O - full aſſurance and confidence, quite down to conjecture, doubt, Prob 
Ml. parallel, and alike fituated. digtruſt liſbelief d X 
1 eue af Ht X iſtruſt, and diſbehef. to hy 
x PRISON, the {ame with GAOL, which ſee. * x A 1 8 
if 55 8 4. © hs That propoſition then is probable, for which there are arov- kno 
N PRISONER, in law, is one reſtrained of his liberty upon any = . n * - - 
| g My = c ments or proofs to make it paſs or be received for true. Pro- calle 
| action, civil or criminal, or upon commandment, . i * 1 8 
| * ; bability, being then to ſupply the defect of our knowledge, is Rob. 
| One, again, may be Priſoner either upon matter of fact, or re- K 2 / ELM x 
| 1 5 a : always converſant about a thing whereof we have no ce:tain- pe 
cord; the former is when a perſon is committed by an arreſt; 5 „STC —_ . 
| the latter is when a perſon, being preſent in court, is by the ty, but only ſome inducements to receive it for true. The an 21 
he latter is when a peri ing preſer 7 2 ; : : we 
wa 4 ke lt —- „ n & ) grounds of it are in ſhort theſe two following: AP! 
| court co ea to priſon. gp : f . a 8 : 
RIVA/TION 38.5 he ab T hi Firit, the conformity of any thing with our own knowledge, the y 
911 · 18 » 1177 * bes . E a _- =. 
] * 3 I % o 7 1 eue 3 t 1e a ) PIE” Or WV ant O Omet ng ne experience, Or obſc rvation. nn N 
4 15 yy | ; 2 ſufpenft Secondly, the teſtimony of others vouching their obſervaticr to de 
1 , ii dne Canon law o it denotes an META. LON Or U pen ION, and experience. In the te ſtimony of « thers. 18 10 be C. . der- r 
| 7 ATI * R „„ _— ay DAS ee 3 7 2 L 2 
i PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle, which, when prefixed ed, 1. The number, 2. The integrity; 3. The ſkill of t th 
4 to a word, changes t into a Contrary iCcnic. Witt eſſes; 4. 't ho deten ot the auth r, if is be a teme . 
1 - 5 R 5 — oy lp, ee ; : 8 2 . 
| | Among the 2 4% 8 the Cc * uſed as 2 | nvatve, and among cited out of a book : 5 1 he COnitten = Of tlie part An cn Pa RL] 
4 the Latins 7. The Englith, French, &c. borrow both the cumſtances of the relation; 6. Contrary tettimonics. i quire: 
| Greek and Latin Privatives. mind, before it rationally aſſents or diſtents to any proba of the 
PRIVA 119 Dua 7, OF Negative qrianiiiiy in alzebra, denotes al propoſition, ought to examine all the grounds of Provo the 
| quantity lels than nothing, 111 oppolition 40 aſfirmative Or PO- ty, and ſce how they make more or 1065 for or againſt It A. of 
ſive; and is expreſſed by the ſign (—) minus prefixed and, upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it, v lace 
| ; thereto. 3 . N : f a more or leſs firm aſſent, according to the preponderaneꝝ ot . "hs 
| PRIVILEGE “, prioaeg:en, is any kind of right or advantage | greater grounds of Probability, on one fide or the other. 2ffir 
altached to a PCtON, Or employment, excluſive of others, PRoOnrA BILITY, in Poctry, the appearance of truth in the 140.0 area C 
| * The word is French, and derived irom the Latin, being it were or action of a poem. Sce EPIC Poetry. port 
privata ley. PRO/BATE of a Will. in law, the proving of a will before tb [ he | 
RV GE. in lau- artic J. 1 } ran | . I, cl laſtic judces d legated by 1 8 bi . in 
| RIVILEGE, in law, a Particu Ar 118 it grantec tO A perion, Place, ECCICUALTICA Judge S GELCTATCCL 7 che np, Mn! a F 
community, &c. whereby they are exempted from the rigour of the place where the teitator dies, if all his goods be in tie 7 a 
of the common laws. ſame dioceſe. "a 
- . . - . . . - - 1 . i a oh ard * 1 
It is either perſonal or real; the former is that which is granted If the goods be diſperſed in ſeveral dioceſes, ſo that there 8 
to an particular prrion, againſt or bevond the common courſe bona notabilia, as five pounds, out of the dioccſe where! Ot 
of Jaw, as the exemption of a member ot parliament and his party lived, then 1s the archbiſhop wh Canterbury tac rene U ( 
{orvants from un arrelt during the ſeitons, and for a certain by prerogative. wa 
CC Real privilege is a franchiſ. This P 8 7 lade either in commot form. CT Whie) 
teme Diet 044 41h l \. 4 1 ine. C 18 ©. trance Ute granted 18 1 rObdatde may be Hiace elt ler 314 COmm N "4 4450 „e „ 
to a place, as that granted to our univerſities, that no mem- witneſſes. The proof in common form is only by the 0: PAL 
ber thereof may be ſummoned to Weſtminſter-hall upon any of the executor or party exhibiting the wilt, who Wears 1 5 
contract made within their own precincts ; an exemption from his belief that the will exhibited by bit is the lait Wil. ; 
arreſts within the verge of the court, that is in or near the teſtament of the decezſed, 4 
1 * = < * ”w 75 * . — 4 * v - -'Y Wb _—_— 
King s reſidence, OC. Ine proof by witnelies is when, over and beides his Own 
Paivitl EE, in commerce, 2 permiſſion from a prince, &c. to he alto produces witneſles or makes other proc tu Cont 
make and tell a certain mercaandize, or engage in a certain it is the laſt will of the deceaſed; and this in the p: 
commerce, eicher exctulively ot ochers, or concurrently with ſuch as have fome inteteſt in the good: 07 te KECTHH 
them. 
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in their abſence, aſter they have been lawfully ſummoned 
ſuch a will proved, if they think fit. 


Jealt 


to ſee . . 
The latter courſe is commonly taken, when there is fear of 


conteſt about the deceaſcd's goods. 

Where a will diſpoſes of lands and tenements of freehold, it 
s now frequently proved by witneſſes in Chancety. : 
PROB A'TION, probatio, in the univerſities, denotes the trial 

a ſtudent who is about to take his degrees, 

PROB A'TIONER, in the preſbyterian diſcipline, a perſon 
licenſed by a preſbytery only to preach, but not to adminiſter 
the ſacraments, which he is impowered to do upon being 
ordained, which happens, when he gets a living. 

A ſtudent in divinity, upon producing teſtimonials from the 
profeſſor of theology, under whom he ſtudied, and bearing 
an unblemiſhed moral character, is admitted Probationer after 
(-yeral trials; the firſt is 22 before a preſbytety, which 
is by 2 homily and exegeſis, that is, a theological ſubject is 
ren in to the preſpytery in theſes, and the candidate anſwers 
any objections ſtarted againſt it: The ſecond is public before 

a congregation, the preſbytery being preſent, by a popular 
{zxmon, and by an exerciſe and addition which Jaſt is a text 
of ſcripture, appointed the candidate by the preſpytery, and 
handled half an hour logically and critically, and half an hour 
more practically. And laſt of all he is exami ed as to his 
erudition, particularly his {kill in the Greek new teſtament, and 
he reads and interprets a few verſes in the Hebrew pſalter, &c. 
I; the candidate acquit himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the preſby- 
tery, and no objection be found to his moral character, and 
Calviniſtic orthodoxy, he ſigns a kind of formula which is an 
ahſtract of the articles contained in the Weſtminſter confeſſion 
of faith, as to doctrine and diſcipline, whereupon he receives 
a licence to preach. 7 

PROBA/TOR, in law, an acculer or approver, who undertakes 
to prove a crime charged upon another; and is properly an ac- 
complice in a crime who impeaches others. | 

PROBA/TUM d, a phraſe frequently ſubjoined to a receipt 
tor the cure of a diſeaſe, or for the making of any thing; 
which denotes its being a thing proved by experience. 

OBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith to found and ex- 
amine the circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, &c. 

EM“ problema, in logic, a propoſition that neither ap- 

abſolutely true nor falſe, but which is probable on both 
„ and may be affirmed or denied with equal evidence. 
* The word is derived from the Greek 71242, and that from 
7-15», to throw out. 

Mo2LEM, is alſo a propoſition that expreſſes ſome natural ef- 
fect, propoſed, in order to a diſcovery of its apparent cauſe, as 
Ariſtotle's Problems. 

A logical, or dialectical Problem, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts 
of two parts, a ſubject, about which the doubt is raiſed, and 
2 predicate or attribute, which 1s the thing doubted whether 
it be true of the ſubject or not. 

Problems, again, may be divided into thoſe relating to things 
to be done, or avoided, called ethical ; thoſe relating to the 
knowledge of nature, called phy ſical; thoſe relating to ſpirits, 
called metaphyſical Problems,” &c. 

PROBLEM, in geometry, denotcs a propoſition wherein ſome o- 
peration or conſtruction is required ; as to divide a line, make 

an angle, Tc, 


* . * 8998 

A Problem, according to Wolhus, conſiſts of three parts; 
4 ieee lone: t. 

the propoſition, which expreſſes what is to be done; the ſo- 


hon, wherein the ſeveral! ſteps whereby the thing required 
to de effected, are rehearſed in order; and, laſtly, the de- 

„ration, wherein is ſhewn, that by doing the ſeveral 
tungs preſcribed in the ſolution, the thing required is ob- 


* 1 


n 


P. 


denrzat, in algebra, is a queſtion or propoſition which re— 
quires ſome unknown truth to be inveſtigated, and the truth 
t tte diſcovery demonſtrated. So that a Problem is to find a 
mh, | 


* 71 
10 


Lr, PROBLEM, in aftronomy, is the determining a planct's 
ace from the time, ſo called from Kepler, who firſt propoſed 
it, "It was this, to find the poſition of a right line, which, 
firs through one of the foci of an ellipſis, ſhall cut off an 
dea Celcribed by its motion, which ſhall be in any given pro- 
portion to the whole area of the ellipſis. See AN OMOLx. 

The propoſer knew no way of ſolving the Problem but by an 
Indirect method ; but Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Kei!l, &c. have 


lin ! it directly and geometrically ſeveral ways. 

Di PRogLEM, or a Problem for finding two mean propor- 
tonal between two g.ven lines, in geometry, is the doubling 
tle cube; it was ſo called from the people of Delos, who, 
upon conſulting the oracle for a remedy againſt a plague, were 
anſwercd, that the plague ſhould ceaſe when Apollo's altar, 
which ws in form of a cube, ſhould be doubled. See DU- 


 PLICATION. 

LEA TI CALL Refelution, in algebra, a method of ſol- 
unt gusſtlons by certain rules, called canons. 

in natural hiſtory, is the trunk or ſnout of an 

ther animals, and inſects. 
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Word is Greck, Ggnilying the ſame thing, and derived 
\, before, and Leno, to feed. 


t of the middle of the forehead : By it the ſhe-ele- 


* 
PID 
phant ſucks herſelf 


> & . 

. derben, and by the ſame conveys it to her voung. 
ce CHAMCeLcOn $ tongue is allo a kind of Probotcis. See CHA - 

MELEON, 
oy the microſcope we perceive a little trunk in fies, gnats, 
xc. by means whereof tliey ſuck the blood of animals, &c. for 
their tood, | 

"Þ ATA . : I 

Tat A RCTIC * Cue, carſa procatarica, the original 
pre-diipoling Or pre-exittent cauſe or occaſion of 2 Jiſeaſe, OT 
any other ettect, 


. 


2 The word 15 rec! WAcra ra xh g, ard (formed of » *b 
and K&Taryu, tO beytn. 
Thus anger, or the heat of a climate, bring on ſuch a diſpoſi- 
ton of the juices, as occaſions a fever ; where the ill diſpoſi- 
rea _ * cauſe, and the anger or heat the Proca- 
PROCEDE/NDO, in law, a writ whereby a plea or cauſe, 
formerly called from an inferior coutt to the coutt of Chance- 
ry, King's-bench, or court of Common-pleas, by writ of 
privilege, habeas corpus, or certiorari, is releaſed, and re— 
turned to the other court to be procetded in, upoh its appear- 
ing that the defendant has no cauſe of privilege, or that the 
matter in the party's allegation is not well proved, 
PROCEDURE, proceedings, in law, the courſe of the ſevera 
acts, inſtructions, &c. of a proceſs or law-ſu't, 
It is either civil or criminal : Civil Procedure relates to the 
eſtate alone; criminal or extraordinary Procedure, where the 
perſon is proſecuted. a 
0 among merchants, whatever ariſes from 
thing. 


any 


ny 


PROCELEUSMA'TICUS , in the ancient poetry, a fout 
conſiſting of four ſhort ſylables 


7＋ 


* 5 N V , 
The word is Greek, and derived from 


before, and v2, 
to commard, &c. 
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PROCESS, in law, denotes the proceedings in any cauſe real 
or perſonal, civil or crimina! from the original weit to the 
end thereof, 5 

PROCESS, in a more limited ſenſe, denotes that by whick a man 
is rſt called into any temporal court. ; 
The difference between Proceſs and prece ot, or warrant, is 
that the latter is only to ich or convene the puity, before 
any indictment or conviction, and may he cither in the king's 
or juſtice's name: But Proceſs is alw: 
and commonly aftcr an indictment. 

PROCESS, in chemiſtry, the whole courſe of an experiment or 
(cries of operations tending to produce forething now 

PROCESS, preceſſus, in anatomy, denotes an 
eminence in a bone. 

PROCE'SSION, proceſſia, in theology, den- 
which the Holv (hoſt is conceived to ithie fr. 
and Son, in the myſtery of the trinity, 


4 + 
14 


* * * CY 1 
ys in the king's name, 


TOS the manner in 


m the rather 


: if - * TY 4 
Proc F< SlONg 42110 Jenadtes A ceremony 111 the Rom 
wa 1 © . | | 
Contuting Of a {ormal mare h Ol the cleroy an | Peoples 
up PrIAaV 155 &c. and in tuts 0 
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buten, 

nner vifitins ſome church, &. 
They have alto Proceſſioms of the hoſt or ſacrament, &c. 

PROCESSUM continuands, a writ for continuing a proceſs after 
the death of the, chict juſtice, or other juſtices of oyer and 
fer miner, 

PRO'CHEIN Amy, proximus amicus, in law, the perſon next a- 
Kin to a child in nonage, and who, in that reſpect, is allowed 
to act jor him, and be his guardian, &c. if he hold land in 
ſoccage. | 
To ſue, an infant is not allowed to make an attorney; but 
the. court will admit his next friend, as plaintiff, or his guar- 
dian, as defendant. 

PROCIDE/NTIA, or frelupſiis ani, in medicine, is when, up- 
on a diſcharge by ſtool, the rectum is protruded fo far, as 
that it cannot be drawn back again into the body; or, When 
drawn back, falls again. | 

his diſorder, the prolapſed part ſhould be 


4 
- 
1 


In order to cure t! 
firſt fomented with brine or {ca-water, which, in fome caſes, 
will perform the cure. But, if this {ail of ſucceſs, the part 
muſt be fomented with aſtringent lindtuſcs, as acacia or hypo- 
Ciftis, in wine, and the prolapſed part put into its place. I he 
next day make an infuſion of myrtle, olive-leaves, or bark 
of porncgranate, in red wine, In children, however, aftrin- 
. gents muſt be avoided, and milder remedies made uſe of, ex- 
cept the caſe be urgent, when an aſtringent cateplaſm of dates, 
or quinces, mult be applicd both to the loins and anus, Mean 
time the patient ſhould uſe a milk diet, Which will greatly ſa- 
cilitate the cure. 

PROCIDENTIA Teri, in medicine, the falling doven of the u- 
ters, 

PROCIDENTIA Uvule, the deſcent or relaxation of the uvula or 
almonds of the car. X 

PROCLAMA'TION “, froclomatio, an inſtrument publiſhed 
by the king with the advice of his privy-council, whereby the 
people are advertiſed of ſomething, and whereby they are ſome- 
times required to do, or not to do certain things. 


15 form od of the Latin froclamo, openly to publiſh, 


Proclamations have the force of laws ; but then they are ſup- 
poſed conſiſtent with the laws already in being; cle they are 
funcrſce 
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PRoclAM Arion, likewiſe, denotes a ſolemn declaration of war 

PROCLAMATION, alſo, denotes the act of notifying to the peo- 
ple the acceſſion of a prince to the crown. | 

PROCLAMATION of a fine, is a notice openly given thereof in 
the court of Common-pleas where it paſſed, and at all the aſ- 
ſizes in the county held within one year after the ingrofling it. 
Theſe Proclamations, at the aſſizes, are made on tranſcripts 
of the fine ſent by juſtices of the Common-pleas to the juſtices 
of the affize and the peace. 

the - pe erAN in anatomy, is the firſt joint in every 

nger. 

PRO conſeſſo, in law; when, upon a bill exhibited in Chancery, 
the defendant appears, and is in contempt for not anſwering 
and in cuſtody : Upon an habeas corpus, which is granted by 
order, to bring him to the bar, the court aſſigns him a day to 
anſwer ; which being expired, and no anſwer put in, a ſe- 
cond habeas corpus is granted, and a farther day aſſigned ; by 
which day if he anſwers not, the bill, upon the plaintiff's mo- 
tion, ſhall be taken as allowed, unleſs cauſe be ſhewn by a 
day. For want of ſuch cauſe ſhewed, upon motion, the ſub- 
ſtance of the plaintiff's bill ſhall be decreed ; or, after a fourth 
inſufficient anſwer made to the bill, the matter of fact, not ſuf- 
ficiently anſwered unto, ſhall be taken Pro conſeſſo. 

PROCO'NSUL, in antiquity, a Roman * ſent to go- 
vern a province with conſular authority. He was appointed 
out of the body of the ſenate; and commonly, as the year of 
any one's conſulate expired, he was ſent Pro- conſul into ſame 

rovince. 

e had the ſame honours, &c. with the conſuls, except that 
they had only ſix lictors and faſces before them. 
As the Proconſuls had the direction of juſtice, war, and the 
revenues, they had their ſeveral lieutenants or legati in each 
capacity, who were nominated by the ſenate. The proconſu- 
lar function only laſted a year. 'T heir viaticum, or the charges 

of their journey backwards and forwards, were borne by the 

ublic. 

PROCREA'TION, procreatto, the action of begetting or bring- 
ing forth children. 

PROCTOR, or Procurator, a perſan commiſſioned to act as 
proxy in behalf of another. 

PRocron, in the civil law, is an officer appointed in court to 
manage the cauſes of parties who will make uſe of his procu- 
ration. 

PROCTORS of the Commons, are perſons ſkilled in the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical laws, who exhibit their proxies, and make them- 
ſelves parties for their clients, to draw up acts and pleadings, 
produce witneſſes, prepare cauſes for fentence, and attend the 
advocates with the proceedings. They are 34 in number, are 
admitted by the archbiſhop's fat, and wear black robes, 

PrRocToORs of the clergy, are repreſentatives choſen by the clergy 
of each dioceſe, two for each; and by the cathedral and colle- 
giate churches, one for each; to fit in the lower houſe of con- 
vocation. 

PROCTORS in the univerſity, are two officers choſen from among 
the ſtudents to ſee good order and exerciſes daily performed. 
PROCU'MBENT Leaves, in botany, are thofe leaves of plants 

that lic flat or trailing on the ground. 

PROCURA'”TION, procuratio, procuracy, an inftrument where- 
by a perſon is impowered to tranſact, receive, &c. in another's 
name, the ſame as if he himſelf were actually preſent. 
Procuration is now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in the caſe 
of a perſon who collects the fruits of a benefice for another. 

PROCURATI1ON, in the canon law, denotes the entertainment 
anciently given to church officers who came to viſit churches 
or monaſteries. It is now uſed for a ſum of money paid year- 
ly by pariſh-prieſts to the biſhop or archdeacon, in lieu of 
this entertainment, towards defraying the charges of their viſi- 
tation. — 

PROC URA “TOR, Proctor, or Proxy, a perſon who has a 
charge committed to him to act in behalf of another. 

PROCURATOR, is alſo a kind of magiſtrate in ſeveral cities of 
Italy, who takes care of the public intereſts. 

PROCURATORES, eccleſie 2 the church- wardens, whoſe 
office is to act as repreſentatives of the church. 

PRO'CYON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude, in the conſtellation Canis minor. See CANIS Minor. 
PRODICTA'TOR, among the Romans, a magiſtrate who 
had the power, and did the office, of a dictator: They ſome- 
times cfeated this officer in cafes where they could not have a 

dictator. 

PRODRO MUS &, in phyfic, any circumſtances that precedes 
a diſtemper, and indicates its approach. 

The winds that blow before the dog-days, are alſo called Pro- 
dromi. 


The word is formed of the Greek r, before, and 7;{, to 
run. | 


PRODUCING, in geometry, denotes the drawing out a right 
line farther, till it have any aſſigned length. 

PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, the factum of two 
numbers, or the quantity ariſing from the multiplication of two 


or more numbers, lines, &c. into one another. Thus, if 6] 


be multiplied by 4, the product is 24, 


p R O 


In lines it is always called the rectangle between 
multiplied by one another. ot . two line 
RODU/CTION, in anatomy, the ſame with a cons... 

See PROCESS. Pn, 
PROE'DRUS “, in antiquity, the fame with EPIST 
which ſee. rr 
* The word is formed of the Greek , before, 
as ſitting in the firſt ſeat. e and Dee, lea, 
PROEM *, proamium, denotes the ſame with prelude or de 
face. ; | * 
* The word is formed of the Greek g, before, and 
or path, as being ſomething introductory to another. 
PROE'MPTOSIS e, in aſtronomy, that which makes the g. 
moons appear a day later, by means of the lunar equation, * 
* The word is formed of the Greek ej), before, 
4 — is e Greek wp, before and lere, to 
PROFANA'TION, profanatio, in religion, the doi 
thing diſreſpectſul to + hw things. pf '"2 of ber 
PROFANE, is uſed in oppoſition to holy, In general, it 
alſo applied to all perſons who have not the ſacred chang 
and things which do not belong to the ſervice of religion. 
PRO FER“, in law, the time appointed for the accounts of 
ſheriffs, and other officers, to be given in to the Exchequer 
which ſhould be twice a year, by ſtat. 51 Hen. III. : 


* The word is formed of the French jro/erer, to produce, 


It alſo denotes an offer or endeavour to proceed in an ache 
by a perſon concerned fo to do, 6 

PROF E'SSION, profeſſio, among the Romaniſts, denotes the 
entering into a religious order, whereby a perſon offers him. 
ſelf to God, by a vow of inviolably obſerving obedience, chaf. 
tity, and poverty. 

PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who teaches c. 
reads public lectures in ſome art or ſcience from a chair fo; 
the purpoſe. 

In the foreign and Scottiſh univerſities, Profeſſors teach the 
arts, and have their claſſes of pupils ; but thoſe in England 
only read public lectures in term- time. 

Some Profeſſors are denominated from the arts they profek, 


#48, roa 


others from the founders of the profeſſorſhips, or thoſe who |! 


aſſigned a revenue for the ſupport of the Profeſſors, 
PROFTLE, in architecture, the draught of a building, fortif- 
cation, &c. wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral heights, width, 
and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would appear, were the builc. 
ing cut down perpendicularly from the roof to the foundation, 


It is alſo called ſection, orthographical ſection, and by Vitru. ! 


vius, ſciagraphy. This is the ſame as elevation, in oppoſition 
to k plan, ichnography. 

PROFILE, alſo, denotes the outline of a figure, building, mem- 
ber of architecture, &c. Hence profiling ſometimes denotes 


deſigning or deſcribing the member with a rule, compaſs, xc. 
PROFILE, in ſculpture and painting, denotes a head, portrait, | 
&c. when repreſented ſide-ways, or in a fide view. On d- 


moſt all medals faces are repreſented in Profile. 


| PROFLU/VIUM, in medicine, denotes a flux or liquid evacu- 


ation of any thing. 
PRoFLUviumM Fentris, a flux of the belly or diarrhcea. 
PROGNOYSTIC “, pragnoſis, in medicine, a judgment made 
of the event either of a ſtate of health, or of a diſeaſe, as whe- 
ther it ſhall terminate in life or death, be long, ſhort, mild, 
malignant, &c. and this taken from certain ſymptoms thereo!, 
* The word is formed of the Greek ops, before, and queer, t9 
know. | 
PROGRA'MMA “*, anciently denoted a letter fealed with the 
king's ſeal. 
It is alſo a college term, denoting an advertiſement poſted up, 
or given into the hand, by way of invitation to an oration, 


or other public performance, containing the argument to de 


hangted. | 


* The word is Greek, and formed of cg, before, and ya9s, to | 


write, as being a printed or written notice given before hanc. 


PROGRE'SSION, pragreſſio, a regular going forward in be 


ſame manner and tenor. 


PROGRESSION, in the mathematics, is either arithmetical e 


eometrical. Fe 
Arithmetical PROGRESSION, is a feries of numbers or quantities 
increaſing or decreaſing by an equal interval, or common du- 
ference. ; 
Theſe numbers or quantities are ſaid to be the moſt ſimple c: 
natural Progreſſion, that began their ſeries of increaſe or de- 
creaſe with a cypher. 

Thus, 4.24: 34 44: 50: 64: &c. increaſing. _ 
g ; 0:—4:—24:—Ja:—44:—5a:— ba : &c, decreaire. 
Or univerſally putting @ the firſt term in the Progreſſion, 4s 
the common exceſs or difference. 333 
Th a:a+6:a+26:4+ 30:4 +48:a+ Se bene 
en, ; a:4—e:4—20:4—Je:4—46:4—$e:0—bt:0 . 

In the firſt of theſe ſeries it is evident that, if there be but 97 
terms, the ſum of the extremes will be double to the mean. 


As in theſe, o: 4: 2a: Or, : 24: 34: Or, 20: 30 


&c. viz, 22 O g 4 ＋ : Or, 4 + 3a = 24 + 24 = 


Alſo, in the ſecond feries increaſing os decreaſing, it Jent, | 


PRO 


ent, that if the terms be a:@a+e: a+ 26, &c. increaſing, 


ga + 2e, viz. 2a + 2e, the ſum of the extremes, is 
221. the mean; or if they be a: 4a — e: 4 — 2e, 
&c, decrealing 3 then @ + @ — 2, viz. 24 — 24, the ſum of 
exttemes 1s double to a — e, the mean. And fo it will 
bein any three of the terms. Secondly, if there are four terms, 
n the ſum of the two extremes will be equal to the ſum of 
wo means. As in theſe, a:a+e:a + 2e:a + ge, 
in the ſeries jocrealing ; bere a + a 4-3e=Za +e + a + 2e. 
Alſo, in theſe, 4: — e: 4 — 20: 4 — ze, in the ſeries de- 
dealing; dere + @ — 30 = a—e+a—2e, &c. in any o- 
ther four terms. ; X 
Conſequently, if there are never ſo many terms in the ſeries, 
the ſum of the two extremes will always be equal to the ſum 
of the two means that are equally diſtant from thoſe extremes, 
zs in theſe, a:a+e:a + 22:4 ＋ 44 + 56 &c. 
Here a+a + Se = ea Ae aa ze, &c. 
And if the number of terms be odd, che ſum of the two ex- 
tremes will be double the middle term, &c. 
Whence it follows, that if the ſum of the two extremes be 
multiplied into the number of all the terms in the ſeries, that 
product will be double the ſum of all the ſeries. 
And if the difference betwixt the two extremes be divided by 
the number of terms leſs 1, the quotient will be the common 
lifference of the ſeries. "m 
Gemetrical PROGRESSION, is a ſeries of numbers, or quantities, 
increaſing by one common multiplicator, or decreaſing by one 
common diviſor. 
The moſt natural and ſimple ſeries of geometrical progreſſio- 
nals is when it begins with unity or 1. 
As 1. 4. a. aaa. ad. ab. a. &c. in © 
For 1:4 :: :: aa : aaa: : aaa: daa, KC. 


2; 8. LL 4. 438, hey terms in > 
a aa ana a” 
adi di ts ner e. 
a a ana a a = a" a 


That is, when all the middle terms betwixt the two extremes 
are both conſequents and antecedents, that ſeries is in geo- 
metrical progreſſion. 

Therefore, in every ſeries of quantities in , all the terms, 
except the laſt, are antecedents ; and all the terms, except the 
kr, are conſequents. 

But univerſally putting a the firſt term in the ſeries, and e the 
ratio, viz. the common multiplier or diviſor, then there 
will be, | 


6. ar. ate. ace .arere . ar, ae. &c. in = 


SW 1 EN 
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In any of theſe ſeries it is evident, that if three quantities are 
in r, the rectangle of the two extremes will be equal to the 
ſquare of the mean. See PROPORTION. 

PROHIBITED Gozds, in commerce, are ſuch goods as are not 
allowed to be either exported or imported. 

PROHIV'BITIO de vaſto directa parti, a judicial writ directed 
to the tenant, prohibiting him from making waſte upon the 
land. in controverſy, during the dependence of a ſuit, It is 
ſometimes directed to the ſheriff | 

PROHIBUTION, probibitio, the act of forbidding any thing. 

PROHIBITION, in common law, denotes a writ iſſued out of the 
Chancery, King's-bench, or Common-pleas, to forbid ſome 
other court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to proceed in a cauſe 
there depending, upon ſuggeſtion, that the cognizance there- 
of delongeth not to that court. 

PROJE'/CTILE, or Project, in mechanics, any heavy body 
put into motion by an external force impreſſed thereon, and 
Ciſmiſſed from the agent, and left to purſue its courſe, 

A Projectile is any body A (plate XXXV. fig. 2.) thrown or 
projected in an upright, oblique, or horizontal direction; as 
a ſtone from the hand, an arrow from the bow, or a ball or 
bomb from a cannon or piece of ordnance. The force with 
which the body is projected, is called the impetus, and the 
diſtance to which it is thrown, is called the horizontal, ran- 
dom, or amplitude of the projection. 

very Projectile is acted upon by two forces or powers, viz. 
the impetus of the Projectile force, and that of gravity. By 
the firſt, the body paſſes over equal ſpaces, AB, BC, CD, 
e. in equal times; and, by the ſecond, it deſcends thro? the 
traces AG, AH, Al, which are as the ſquares of the times; 
and, therefore, by theſe two forces compounded, the body 
will Ceſcribe, not a right line, but a curve A Q and of that 
fort which we call a parabola z and this will be the caſe in all 
vreciions but that in the perpendicular, when the path of the 

70Jectile will be (to appearance) a right line. The greater the 
gc of elevation KAM (fg. 12.) of the cannon is, the greater 
wal de the height D B to which the projected body will riſe. 
f fo, the greater will be the diſtance or amplitude of the pro- 

Jeon, till the ſaid angle becomes equal to 45 degrees K A 

upon which elevation, the random A Q will be the great- 

eit poſible, and equal to twice the altitude A G of the per- 

Feudichiar projection. On any elevation A M or A R, equal- 


| 


PRO 


ly above or below 45 deg. as on 40 and 5o, 30 and 60, 20 
and 70 degrees, the random A C will be the ſame ; which 
caſe an engineer frequently finds of great uſe. 

If the object be ſituated 4 the horizon, then, in order to 
ſtrike it with the leaſt impetus, let a piece of looking glaſs be 
fixed to the cannon perpendicular to its axis; and ho ding A 
plumb-line over the glaſs directly under the eye, the cannon 
is to be elevated till the object appears exactly under the plum- 
met, and there fixed; if then it be diſcharged, it will ſtrike 
the object required. 

From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily underſtand how a 
body projected upright, from the earth's ſurface, does really 
deſcribe a parabola, — to appearance, it aſcends and 
deſcends in a right line. For it is urged by two forces, viz, 
the Projectile upwards, and the force ariſing from the motion 
of the earth about its axis from welt to eaſt; in which caſe 
it muſt neceſſarily deſcribe a parabola. 


In the parabola it is demonſtrated, that the ſeveral abſciſſæ AG, 
AH, AI, &c. (fig. 2.) are as the ſquares of the ordinates G M, 
HN, IO, &c. and ſince this is the property of the curve 
which the Projectile deſcribes, it is evident the Projectile de- 
ſcribes a parabola, 

Let AM (fg. 12.) repreſent the force with which a ball is pro- 
jected from the cannon in the direction A M; this may be re- 
ſolved into two others AL and LM, of which the former is per- 
pendicular, and the latter parallel to the horizon. The perpen- 
dicular force or velocity AL is that by which the ball riſes, and 
the heights to which it will riſe with the velocities A L and A 
M, are as the ſquares of the velocities, viz. as AL to XM 3 
but (becauſe AL: AM:: AM: AG) AL': AM:: AL 
: AG; therefore, ſince A G repreſents the height to which 
the ball will riſe with the velocity AM, AL will be the 
height to which it will riſe with the velocity A L, or in the 
proportion of the elevation AM; thus BD = AL. 

The velocity of the projection LM (fig. 8.) in the horizontal 
direction is every way uniform, or carries the hall through equal 
ſpaces AR, RS, ST, TV, VW, in equal times. . 
by the ſingle impetus of the powder, the ball deſcribes equal 
ſpaces AB, BC, CD, &c. in equal times in the direction 
AF, as has been ſhewn ; therefore, by the ſimilarity of tri- 


angles AR, RS, ST, &c. will be as \ B, BC, CD, &ec. 


that is, the horizontal ſpaces paſſed over in the projection will, 


in equal times, be equal, 


Now, ſince the perpendicular velocity is to the horizontal velo- 
city, as AL to L M, (fig. 12.) and A Lis the ſpace paſſed thro? 
by the former in halt the time of the projection, LM would 
be the ſpace paſſed through in the horizontal direction in the 
ſame time, if the velocity LM were of the fame fort with A 
L, viz. uniformly retarded and accelerated; but ſince LM is 
not retarded, but uniform, it will carry the body through 
twice the ſpace LM in the ſame time; that is, through AD 
= LS = SLA. 

And ſince the time of the aſcent from A to B is equal to the 
time of deſcent, the ball will paſs over DC = AD in the 
time of the deſcent from B to C; therefore, the horizontal 
ſpace A C, which the ball paſſes over during the whole time 
of the projection, is equa] to 4 times LM, wherever the 

int M is taken in the circumference A O G. 

— when AO is the direction of the cannon (O being 
the middle point ot the ſemi- circle) the line NO, which is the 
horizontal velocity, will be the greateſt poſſible (ſrom the na- 
ture of the circle) and, conſequently, 4 N O AQ the 
greateſt poſſible horizontal random; which, therefore, is made 
of an angle OAK = 45 deg. For OAK AON = O 
AN, becauſe NO g AN; therefore, ſince AN O = go", 
ACN =OAN=OAKL= 65" 


Hence, AN = FE (= NO = AQ) will be the height 
of the projection on the angle OAK 45. Whence A 
Q will be the parameter, or latus rectum of the parabola A 
FQ. IMO = OR, then will LM=TR, and, con- 
ſequently, the horizontal random on the elevation AM, and 
AR, will be equal, viz. A C; but the height of the projec- 
tion on AR will be AT=$SD. Whence the height 5 D 
is to the height DB (as RK to MK) as the tangent of the 
angle of elevation R A K to the tangent of the angle MA K. 
From what has been demonſtrated it is eaſy to underſtand, 
that an object ſituated on the horizon may be hit by a ball 
diſcharged in an elevation of 4.5? with a leſs charge of powder, 
than on any other angle of elevation. : 

The time of the projection ABC is equal to the time of 
the perpendicular aſcent and deſcent through A L or D B (be- 
cauſe the horizontal velocity does no way affect that in the 
perpendicular) but the time of aſcent and deſcentin AL is to 


that in AG, as V AL to AG; that is (ſince AL: A 


G:: AMW:AG!) as AM to AG; that is (becauſe AG: 
AM:: AM: ALS ME) as MK to A M, or as the 
ſine of the angle of elevation M A K to the radius, 

Therefore, the times of two different projections ABC,AS 
C, will be as the chords A M and AR, er as the ſines of the 
angles of the elevation to the radius A G. 

Suppoſe it required to know from what height a bod; ought 
to fall to acquire ſuch a velocity, that being reflected in the 
direction A F, it ſhould deſcribs the given parabola AO 2. 
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In order to this we are to conſider, that (the equation being 
x#pþ = yy) the velocity of a ball, ſhot from the cannon, com- 
mences in the direction of the axis A L (or abſciſs æ) in the 


pong A; but that in the direction A F, or of the ordinate , is 


* 


%, 


2 


rom firſt to laſt the ſame; Water there muſt be a cer- 
tain point to which the ball having deſcended, acquires a ve- 


locity equal to that in the direction A F, which is uniform 


and this muſt be when x = 55 to determine which, putting 
he equation æp = yy in fluxions, we have æ = 255; but 
ſince, in this caſe, we have x =y, therefore, þ = 29, 


and 2 21 = Vp (per equation;) therefore, p* N 


that is, 3 þ = K. | | 
Conſequently, if an heavy body fall from the height of + of the 
parameter of the given point A, and in that point it be reflect- 
ed (with the velocity there tae Q the direction A F, it 


will deſcribe the given 1＋ A 


If it be required to ſtrike the point B (fg. 5.) whoſe diſtance 
AD and height BD are given, with the leaſt impetus of all that 
will hit it, then, in order to find the elevation of the cannon, 
draw A Band E A perpendicular to AC; on the point A 
deſcribe the arch a bc; which biſect in'b, then a line A F, 
drawn through that point, will be the elevation of the can- 
non, as required ; and the leaſt impetus will be equal to 


ay * 4 See the demonſtration of this by the inventor, 


2 | 
Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſations, and by Dr. Keill, 
Introducb. page 280, 281, From a bare view of the diagram, 
the reaſon of the uſe of the looking-glaſs and plummet men- 
tioned before is evident. 
If a ball be projected perpendicularly upright in the direction 
A F (fig. 9.) with a velocity that will carry it to the height of 
one mile, or 5280 feet; it will be 18 feconds (nearly) in the 
aſcent, and as much in the deſcent (for as 16, 2 feet: 5280 
feet ::1*: x* 3; whence x = 18” (nearly) the time of aſcent or 
deſcent) now, in the parallel of London, the motion of the 
earth's ſurſace, and of all bodies upon it, is at the rate of 10,8 
miles per minute, or 950 feet per ſecond, from welt to eaſt; 
therefore, in 36 feconds, the time of the aſcent and defcent, 
the ball will be carried over 34,214 feet, or more than 6 


miles, in the horizontal direction -caſtwards, from the point 


A to H. Now ſince the ball is carried at the ſame time with 
a retarded force upwards, and an uniform force forwards, it 
will deſcribe the parabola A D H. And becaule the horizon- 
tal motion in the ſpectator and in the project is the ſame, they 
will be carried through equal ſpaces A N, OB; AM, PC; 
AL, FD, &c. in the ſame time; and, conſequently, the 
projected ball will always appear perpendicularly over the 
ſpectator in every point of the curve, which is the occaſion of 
the deception abovementioned. 

Hence the objcction uſually urged againſt the motion of the 
earth, from the apparent aſcent and deſcent of Projectiles in a 
right line, is the reſult of ignorance ; as, indeed, ate all other 
arguments of this kind, 


PROJE/CTION, in mechanics, the act of giving a projectile 


its motion. 

If the direction of the force, whereby the projectile is put in 
motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, the Projection is 
iaid to be perpendicular; if parallel to the apparent horizon, 
a horizontal Projection; if it make an oblique augle, the Pro- 
zection is oblique. | 

The angle RAC (plate XXRXV. fg. 12.) which the line of di- 
ietion A R makes with the horizontal line A C, is called the 
angle of elevation of the projecule. 


PROJECTION, in perſpective, denotes the appearance or repre- 


ſentation of an object on the perſpective plane. 
The Projection of a point A (fate XLIV. fig. 15.) is a point 
4, through which the optic ray O A paſles from the objective 
point through the plane to the eye; or it is the point e, where- 
in the plane cuts the optic ray. | 

And hence is caſily conceived what is meant by the Projection 
of a line, a p'\ane, or a ſolid. 


PROJECTION of the ſphere, in plano, a repreſentation of the ſe- 


veral points oi the ſurface of the ſphere, and the circles de- 
tcribed thereon, or any aſſigned parts thereof, ſuch as they 
appear tio the Eve ſituate at a given diſtance upon Aa tranſparent 
plane placed between the eye and the ſphere. 

Ihe Projection of the ſphere is either orthographic, ſtercogra- 
phic, or gnomonic. 


rthogruphie PROJECTION / the here, is that wherein the cir- 


1 


cles of the ſphere are drawn on a plane, the eye being placed 
at an infinite diſtance, vertically to one of che hemiſpheres. 
Let AB DE {plate LIII. g. 10.) be the primitive circle, 


er plane of the Projection, which we may ſuppoſe to be me- 


ridian; and let AED be a great circle elevated above the 


plane in any angle BAE. Suppoſe this circle be projected 
on the plane imo the curve A F D, by perpendiculars paſſing 
turough cvery point thereof; it is required to find the nature 
of the projected curve A F D. 

(n order t5 this; let E F and H G he two perpendiculars ; draw 
G parallel to C E, and H I parallel to C F, and Gg to CI; 
and from g let fall the perpendicular g 5; then is the ligkt- 


ſimilar to 


1 | 


angled triangle G H I equal and ſimilar to 2 C. 
np ©: Whetefore, putting A C FCA 
=x,Ol=z,CT=S); weHl=; hn by ue 0 


ty of the circle we have A IXID GH ; chat * 175 . 


— xx, and VI - I; but G1: Hf 6 
þC::) EC: FC, chat is, 5:51 22:5; therefore, 1 


5 


5 | | 
=—v &—x*, which ſhews the curve A F D 9 J 
de an 


a 

lipſe, whoſe ſemi- axes are A C and CF. 
Hence the circles of a ſphere viewed at an infinite diſtag 
projected into ellipſes. Thus, the circle of Merhindrion. ; 
the difk of the moon is an ellipſe. Thus alſo, 2 her g 
the ſun- beams will have its circles all projected into + 
ſhadows. And hence it is we conſtruct the orthographic * 
8 called the analemma. See MAP. 3 

ow becauſe CE: CF : radius: co-fine of ECF, , 
pears that the ſemi-diameter CE of every circle is ores hp 
into the co- ſine FC of its elevation above the plane dp. 
jection. Hence alſo it appears, that in this Projection ... 
ſame number of degrees in a right circle, as BCE with +. 
projected into very different portions of the diameter el 
plane BE. Thus 10 degrees from the pole of the primit d 
will be projected into the arch C K, but 10 degrees . x 
periphery will be projected into EM. Bur CK js 0 ER 
as the right fine of 10 degrees to the verſed fine of the fl. 
that is, as 2736 to 1 52, or nearly as 12 to 1. Hence. 
reaſon why the ſpots in the ſun appear to move fo much f 
over the middle parts of the diſk than on the outſide. . 
why their motion is always unequal, with other pharm. 
of the like nature, E7 


Stertograt hie PROJECTION of the ſphere, that on which g- _ 


are commonly made, and depends on this principle, thi: if +... 
plane of any meridian be ſuppoſed the plane of the Prob 
then an eye, placed in one pole of that meridian, will; 

all the circles in the oppoſite hemiſphere into cirenlar a4 
on the ſaid plane. Thus, let A G DE {plate LIL. fie. 11. 
any meridian ; then the diameter A D, dividing it into * 
per and nether hemiſpheres, is called the line of meaſutes: 21 
an eye, placed at the pole E, will project every point B, F. C. 
in the oppoſite ſcmi- circle, into the points H, I. C, into tha 
line of meaſures AD, by the viſual rays E B, EF, EG. 
Hence, if the arch AB == FG = ro degrees, then gi" 
their repreſentations in the line of meaſures be A K and IC. 
and the points H and I are theſe through which the circles 
10 degrees and of 80 degrees do pals in Projection, viz, de 
circles G H E and GI E, as is evident from conſidering te 
ſigure. Hence the reaſon why the meridians do all lis nes: 
er to each other in the middle parts of the map than on 
outſides; and, conſequently, why the ſeveral parts ofthe eu- 
cannot be duly repreſented on ſuch maps, either in reſpect of 
magnuude or poſitian. See MAP. | 

On E, as a center, deſcribe the arch C M, and draw th: 
hne EK; the arch G K will be projected into the line CI. 
which is the tangent of the angle CE L. But the angle CE] 
1s equal to half the angle GC K, or arch G K; therefore, 227 
arch & K is projected into a line C L equal to the tangent 5: 
the angle CEL. But the angle CEL is equal to half tt. 
angle G CK, or arch GK; therefore, any arch G K is pro- 


jected into a line CL equal to the tangent of half that arch. 


Hence the line C D is called the line of ha!f-tangents, in re- 
ſpect of the quadrant G KD. - 

We ſhall here repreſent the caſes of theſe aftronomicalproblem:, 
as they are performable by the circles of the celeſt-2} globe, oc 
by the ſtereographical Projection of the ſphere in plano, this : 
Let AN QS (plate LIII. . 12.) be the general meridiz- 
NS the axis of the ſphere, A Q the equinoctial line. H 
O the horizon of London. C + the ecliptic or ſun's path. 
D the prime vertical, or azimuth. E P the axis of the echy- 
tic. NAS an hour circle or meridian. Z AD an: 
muth circle, EVP a circle of longitude. S 1 the to- 
pic of Cancer. y vr the tropic of Capricorn. 

By means of theſe circles, various ſpherical triangles are forn- 
ed for calculation. Thus, let A be the place ot the ſun in 
ecliptic ; then, in the right-angled triangle A X C, we hai? 
CA, the ſun's place, or longitude from the equinox C; 
X, the ſun's declination north; CX, the {| right aſce: 
ſion 3A 05 X, the angle ot obliquity of the ec 
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poſing the fun rifing in the hortzon at M on the day & ! 
1en there is 10! 


ſummer tropic, and N MES an hour circle, 
ed the right-anzled triangle NO XI. in which we have © 


— 
a 


= Z the latitude of the place Z; M © the ampiit 
from the north; N M the complement of the ſun's deciin2! 
RM; ONM the angle of the hour from midnight;  - 
N the angle of the ſun's poſition, On the ſame trop:= 
the ſun is at I at fix of the clock, becauſe the hour cicc 
{1x 13 projected upon the axis NCS; therefore, in the 
angled triangle IC K, we have IK the ſun's altitude 
C K the azimuth from the eaſt at ſix; CI the Gec::5:: 
north; 1 C K the latitude of the place. Again, wi? 
ſun on the ſame day comes to the prime vertical Z C O. 
place, when due caſt and weſt, is at G; thcrefore, 2 © 
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C che ſun's altitude, when eaſt or weſt; B C 


Fs north; 
pa being due eaſt or weſt; BCG the latitude 


the hour of his 

lace. 
1 the ſun in the lwrizon at M, once more ; then, in the 
«wht-angled triangle M CR, we have C M the amplitude 
2 eaſt or weſt; MR the declination north; CR the aſ- 
; al difference; R C M the co-latitude of the plane; R M 


4 le of poſition. In the oblique triangle AZN, we 
have Z the co-latitude of the place Z; A N the co-decli- 
nation; A Z the complement of the altitude AF; ANZ 


the hour from noon, equal to AX; AZN the azimuth 
om the north. And the ſame may be done for any ſtar at A, 
or any other place, Laſtly, Jet V be any ſtar, then, in the 
oblique triangle YNE, we have Y E the co-latitude of the 
far; viz. YK M E the co- declination of the ſtar; NE — 
X, 3 = the obliquity of the ecliptic; N E X the ſtar's lon- 
vitude in the ecliptic ; ENY the hour for midnight. 
emonic PROJECTION of the ſphere, is the Projection of the ſe- 
veral circles of the ſphere, on a plane which touches the ſur- 
face of the —_ the eye being placed in the center. See 
DIALLING. _. | | 
der of PROJECTION, or of the philoſopher's ſtone, a powder 
which is ſuppoſed to have the virtue of changing any quantity 
of an imperfe& metal into a more perfect one, as ſilver or 
d, by the admixture of a little quantity thereof. 


PROJE/CTIVE Dialling, a manner of drawing the true hour- 


lines, furniture of dials, &c. on any kind of ſurface whatever, 


without any regard had to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, ei- 


ther as to declination, reclination, or inclination. 


PROJE/CTURE, or Projection, in architecture, the out-jetting 


or prominence, which the mouldings and members have be- 
yond the E un or naked of the wall, column, &c, 


PRO indiviſo, in law, a poſſeſſion of lands or tenements, be- 


longing to two or more perſons as co-parceners, ſo that none 
can ſay which is his ſeveral portion. 


PROLA'BIA, in anatomy, that part of the lips which jets 


. 
Ol. A pSUs, in medicine; ſee PROCIDEN TIA. 
PROLA'TE, in geometry, is applied to a ſpheroid produced 


by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about its longer diameter, 
in oppoſition to an oblate ſpheroid, which is its revolution 
roand its ſhorter diameter : Such is the figure of our earth, 
&c, having its equatorial diameter longer than its polar. 


PROLA'TION, in muſic, the act of ſhaking or making ſeve- 


ral infections of the voice on the ſame ſyllable. 


PROLEGO'MENA *, in philology, preparatory obſervations 


prefixed to a book, &c. containing ſomething neceſſary to be 
known for the better underſtanding it. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of a, before, and 9, to 
ſpeak. 


PROLE/PSIS, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we anticipate what 


might be objected by the adverſary. 

Where the objection is turned into an argument againſt the 
adverſary, it is called antiſtrophe or inverſio; and, where it is 
tj ected as intolerably abſurd, it is called apodioxis. 


PROLE/PTIC, in medicine, is applied to a periodical diſcaſe, 


whoſe paroxyſm teturns ſooner and ſooner every time, as in 
zcues, &c. 


PROLIFIC, in medicine, ſomething that has the qualities ne- 


ceflary for generation. 


PROLUXITY, in diſcourſe, the fault of entering into too mi- 


nute a detail, to a degree of tediouſneſs, in oppolition to con- 
ciſeneſs and laconiſm. 


FRNOLOCU TOR the carvocation, the ſpeaker or chairman 


e that aſſembly. | 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ex officio preſident of the 
upper houſe ; and the prolocutor of the lower is choſen by 
the members the firſt day of their meeting, and to be approved 
ef by the higher. 

Their affairs, debates, &c. are by him directed; and their 
reſolutions, meſiages, &c. delivered to the higher houſe : by 
bim all things propounded to the houſe are read, ſuffrages, &c. 
collected. 


MYLOGUE ®, prologus, in dramatic poetfy, a diſcourſe ad- 


creſſed to the audience before the drama or play begin. 

* The word is formed of the Greek g, before, and >4y©-» 

ſpcech. 
The original intention of the Prologue was to advertiſe the 
zudtence of the ſubject of the piece, and to prepare them to 
enter more caſily into the action; and ſometimes to make an 
epnlagy for the poet: This laſt article ſeems among us to be 
ſole poſſeſſion of the Prologue. 
1 he I rench have almoſt left off the uſe of Prologues. 
1” the ancient theatre the Prologue was properly the actor 
wh r*hcarfed the Prologue, being eſteemed one of the dra- 
Mis priſore ; So that the Prologue was an acceſſary part of 
' o 
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were. 


LEON, protufir, in literature, de notes certain campo- 


4 


1 
„ 1 


A MISE, in law, when, upon ſome valuable conſideration, 


Ph, 
ex 1! \ 3 
ROME: 


"n+, made previouſly to others by way of prelude. 
THEUS, in the ancient aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
'* northern hemiſphere, now called Hercules or Engonalis. 


a mon binds himſelf by his word to perform ſuch an 4& as l- 
agreed on with another. 


PRO'MONTORY, in geography, a high point of land o 
rock projecting out into the fea, commonly called a cape o! 
head-land. 

PROMO” TERS, promoteres, in law, thoſe perſons who proſe- 
cute offenders in their own name and the king's, and are in- 
titled to part of the penaltics for their pains. 

Theſe the Romans called quadruplatores or delatores, who 
were equivalent to informers among us. 

PROMPT Payment, ready money paid down, for which ir: 
many cafes there is a diſcount. 

PRO MPT ER, in the drama, a perſon properly poſted, u ho 
ſuggeſts their parts to the actors, &c. 

PROMU'LGATED, promutged, promulgatus, is ſomethings pub. 
liſhed or proclaimed, : 
PRO*NAOS “, in the ancient architecture, a porch to a churc} 

palace, or other ſpacious building, 
® The word is formed of the Greck e73, before, and sabe, church. 

PRONA'TION *, among anatomiſts, is that motion of the 
radius, whereby the palm of the hand is turned downwards, 
in oppoſition to ſupination, whereby the back of the hand is 
downwards, 


. 


* The word is formed of the Latin rens, that which lies with 
the face downwards, or on its fore part. 

PRONATORES, pronators in anatomy, art two muſcles ot 
the ſore- arm: The one is pronator teres five obliquus, and 
the other pronator quadratus, or tranſverſus, 

PRONA”TOR teres, is a ſmall muſcle broader than it is thick, 
ſituate on the upper part of the ulna, oppoſite to the ſupinator 
brevis, with which it forms an angle like the letter V. 

It can have no other action but that of pronation, in the dif- 
ferent ſituations of the radius, whether that bone be in a 
middle ftate between pronation and ſupination, or in the 
greateſt degree of ſupination. And in this caſe, though it be 
but a ſmall weak muſcle, it overcomes the ſupinator longus. 

The PRONATOR guadratus, is a ſmall fleſhy muſcle, nearly as 
broad as it is long, lying tranſverſely on the infide of the lower 
extremity of the fore- arm. 

It is capable of no other motion but pronation, and it acts 
with more force than its congener, the Pronator teres. 

The fibres of which this muſcle is compoſed, are ſo diſpoſed, 
as that the longeſt adhere to the internal angles of both bones 
of the fore-arm ; the ſhorteſt lie neareſt the interofleous 1 - 
gament ; and the intermediate fibres are longer or ſhorter, ac;- 
cording to the greater of leſs diſtance from the ligament. 

In the greateſt degree of ſupination, the extremities of theſe 
fibres, inſerted in the two bones, make a very oblique plane, 
which becomes almoſt ſtraight in the greateſt degree of prona- 
tion. W/inſlnu, 

PRO'NOUN, prancmen, in grammar, a part. of ſpeech uſed in- 
ſtead of a noun. 

F. Buffer ſhews that Pronouns are real nouns, and that all 
the difference betwecn nouns and Pronouns is, that the former 
are more particular, and the latter more general. 

Pronouns are commonly diſtinguithed into perſonal, relative, 
poſſeſſive, demonſtrative, and indeterminate, 

Perſonal PRCNOUNS, are thoſe uſed in lieu of names of particular 
perſons, as I, thou, he, we, ye, they. 

PRoNOUNs Relative, are thoſe placed after nouns, with which 
they have ſuch affinity, that without them they ſignify nothing, 
as qui, who, that, &c, ; 

PRONOUNs Peſſeſſive, are thoſe which expreſs what cach poſſeſſes, 
as meus, tuus, ſuus, mine, thine, his, &c. 

PRoxouns Demonſtrative, thoſe which ſerve to print out the 
ſubject ſpoken of, as this, thoſe, &c. 

PRoxXouNs Indefinite, or incomplete, according to Buffer, ' are 
thoſe which expreſs the ſubject indeterminately, as whoever, 
any, &c. 

PRONONOUNS are likewiſe divided into ſubſtantive and adjective. 
To the firſt belong I, thou, &c. to the ſecond my, mine, who, 
what, &c. 

PRONOUNCING, pronunciation, in painting, the expreſſing 
the parts of all bodies with that degree of force neceliary to 
make them more or leſs conſpicuous, 

PRONUNCIATION, pronunciatio, in grammar, the manner 

of articulating or ſounding the words of a language. 
To give a juſt and preciſe idea of the Pronunciation cf a lan- 
guage, it ſeems neceſſary to fix, as nearly as poſſible, all the 
ſeveral ſounds employed in the Pronunciation of that languags. 
The French is clozged with a difficulty in Pronunciation, 
namely, that they have two different Pronunciations : In pre 
thev omit the final s in the plural of nouns, and the t in the 
third perſon plural of verbs, and ſeveral other final conſonants ; 
bat in verſe they pronoance all. Add to this, that in proſe 
they ſoften the ſound of a great many words,; but in poetry 
the genuine Pronunciation is retained. 

Pro UNCIATION, or actian, is the fifth and laſt part of rhctg- 
ric, which conſiſts in regulating and varying the voice and 
gefture agrecabiy to the matter and word:, ſo as more efiectu- 
ally to perſuade the hearers, 


g Q ROOF. 


PRO 


PROOF, probatio, in arithmetic, an operation whereby the truth 
of a calculation is aſcertained. 
SubtraCtion is the proof of addition, and multiplication of di- 
viſton, and vice verſa. 
There would need no proofs in arithmetic, were it not that a 
man is liable to make miſtakes ; for, all the rules and operati- 
ons being built on demonſtration, it is thence that we are 
aſſured of their certitude, The proof then does not confine 
the rule, but only ſhews us whether or no we have applied 
it right. 
Pages. in law, logic, &c. denotes the mediums or arguments 
uſed to evince the truth of any thing. 
By the French law, a literal, written, or dead proof, probatio 
mortua, is preferable to a teſtimonial, or Proof, viva voce, by 
witneſſes ; and the ordonance of Moulins excludes it. 
PROPAGA'TION, propagatio, the act of multiplying the kind 
or like in the way of natural generation. 
Some plants are only propagated by ſowing, as wheat, &c. 
The ſtem in the ſeplants, withering, is incapable of being plant- 
ed ; and, as to the root, the whole virtue thereof paſles to the 
ear ; which, being the uſeful part of the plant, exhauſts the 
whole, | 
Sometimes plants are propagated by the roots : And ſome- 
times a branch lopped off and ſet in the ground ſhall ſhoot into 
a new plant, as the willow, vine, &c. 
Sometimes to bring up young plants, eſpecially lemon, orange, 
and citron trees, they paſs a ſhoot of an old tree, without cut- 
ting it off, through an aperture of a veſſel filled with good 
earth; upon which the pores opening by the warmth and 
moiſture, roots preſently burſt forth, which, being furniſhed 
with nouriſhment both from the earth and the parent plant, 
are ſoon in a condition to be ſeparated from the parent and 
ſhift for themſelves, 
Laſtly, plants are ſometimes alſo propagated by bulbs. 
PROPER, proprium, ſomething eſſentially belonging to any be- 


ing. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh four kinds of modes of propriety, 
comprized in the following verſe : 
Eft medicus, bipes, caneſcens, riſibiliſque. 

PROPER, in language, denotes the immediate and peculiar ſig- 
nification of words, in oppoſition to figurative and metapho- 
rica], 

PRoPER, in a moral ſenſe, denotes ſomething that is found in 
things, as their particular and ſpecific virtues, 

PROPER, alſo denotes the natural qualities neceſſary to ſucceed 
in a thing. 

PROPER, in grammar, is applied to nouns, which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into Proper and appellative. Man is appellative, and Wil- 
liam the Proper name, being among the Chriſtians that impoſed 
at baptiſm. 7 

Proper Fractian, is ſuch a fraction whoſe numerator is leſs than 
its denominator, ſuch ;, , &c. 

PROPER, in the civil juriſprudence, is uſed in oppoſition to ac- 
quired for an inheritance derived by direct or collateral ſucceſ- 
ſion. 

PROPER, alſo ſtands as a reduplicative, ſerving to deſign a thing 
more expreſly and formally. 

PRO PERT V, or propriety, proprietas, that which denominates 
a thing proper, being a particular quality which nature has be- 
ſtowed on ſomething excluſive of all others, as colour is a pro- 
perty of light, &c. | 

PROPERTY, or propriety, in law, denotes dominion, being ſuch 
a right as no ways depends on any other man's courteſy. In 
this ſenſe none but the king have the Property of lands or te- 
nements in right of his crown ; all other lands being fees held 
of the king, either mediately or immediately. 

Property denotes that right in lands or tenements, importing 
utile dominium, though not directum. 

There are three manners of Property, viz. Property abſolute, 
Property qualified, and Property poſſeſſory. 

PRO/PHECY, a prediction of any thing by divine inſpiration. 

PRO'PHET *, propheta, a perſon inſpired by God with the 
knowledge of future events, and commiſſioned to declare his 
laws, &c. to the world. | 

* The word is Greek, and formed of r, before, and wu, to 
ſpeak. 

PROPHYLA'CTIC “, prephylace, prophylaxis, in medicine, that 
part thereof which inſtructs, as to the method of preſerving 
health, and averting diſeaſes. 

* The word is Greek, and formed of as, before, and puazccs, 
to preterve. 

PROPITIA”TION, propitatio, in religion, a ſacrifice offered 
to God, to aſſwage his anger, and render him propitious, 
Among the Jews there were public ſacrifices, as holocauſts, 
&c. oftered by way of thankſgiving ; and extraordinary ones 
offered by particular perſons guilty of any crime, by way of 
Propitiation. : 
The Romiſh church believe the mals to be a ſacrifice of Propi - 


tiation for the living and the dead. Ihe reformed churches | 


allow of no Propitiation, but that one offered by J. Chriſt on 
the croſs. | 
PROPITIATION, was a folemn feaſt among the Tews, on the 
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pardon granted to their forefathers, for worſhipping the 
calf, We delken 
PROPITIA”TORY, among the Jews, the co 
lined within and without ſide with plates of geld * ar, 
the cherubims ſpread their wings. ' 
PRO'PLASM *, proplaſma, ſometimes denotes a mould for cas 
ing of metal, or any ſoft matter that will aft 4 
"Nees bp WY 
The word is Greek, and formed of n, and e to f 
PROPLA'STICE , the art of making moulds for caſti 5 


in. Ng thing, 


The word is Greek, and of the ſame original with the 
ing. Precece. 
PROY/POLIS, bee-bread, or a rude, wax-like, and thick u 
found in the entrance of bee-hives, where with the bee; x 
up crannies. P 
It is gently heating, abſtergent, and attracting; it ſoftens in. 
durated parts, alleviates pains, and induces cicatrices on ulce: 
Schroder. TY 
PROPORTION, preportio, in arithmetic, the identity or ſir 
litude of two ratio's. x 
Magnitudes or quantities, A, B, C, D, are ſaid to be propor. 
tional, the firſt A to the ſecond B, and the third C to the fou- 
D, when the ratio of the firſt A to the ſecond B is the * 
thing wih the ratio of the third C to the fourth D; or wh... 
is the ſame thing, when the firſt A as often contains or is cn. 
tained in the ſecond B, as the third C contains or is contained 
in the fourth D. Thus the numbers 4, 8, 12, 24, are gr,. 
portional numbers, becauſe the firſt number 4 is as often con. 
tained in the ſecond number 8, as the third number is 
contained in the fourth number 24, that is, twice, and whic 
is therefore called the common ratio. h 
Whence it follows, that magnitudes, which to one and te 
ſame magnitude have the ſame ratio, are equal the one to th- 
other, and, if a magnitude have the ſame ratio to other mas 
nitudes, thoſe magnitudes are equal one to the other, Which 
is the ninth prop. of Euc. v. 
Now, in comparing the quantities AB C D together, if the 
ratio of the ſecond B to the third C is found to be the fams 
with the ratio of the firſt A to the ſecond B, and of the third 
C to the fourth D; then theſe four quantities A, B, C, 0, 
are ſaid to be in geometric Proportion continued, or ſometimes 
in geometric progreſſion, and are theretore called progrefiiond 
numbers; and fo for any greater number, viz. 5, b, 7, &, 
thus, the numbers 2, 1, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. or, $1, 27,0 
3, 1, 4, 3, &c. are in geometric Proportion continued, be- 
cauſe there is the ſame conſtant ratio between them, and ate 
therefore called progreſſional numbers, or geometrical ſeries; 
the firſt of which is called an increaſing ſeries, becauſe it is | 
generated by a continual multiplication ; the ſecond is called 
decreaſing ſeries, inaſmuch as it is generated by continual 
diviſion. 
When 3, 4, or more quantities, A, B, C, D, &c. are cont.- 
nually proportional, the firſt A ſhall have a duplicate ratio t 
the third, C, of that it has to the ſecond B, as being com- 
pounded of the ratio's of the firſt to the ſecond, of the ſecond 
to the third, and of the third to the fourth; and fo always u 
order one more, as the Proportion ſhall be expreſled. 
In comparing the quantities A, B, C, D, together, if the rat» 


than the ratio of the firſt A to the ſecond B, or of the thi! 
C to the fourth D; then thoſe quantities A, B, C, D, ze 


numbers, 4, 8, 24, 48, becauſe the ratio of the ſecond d U 
the third 24 is triple greater than the ratio of the fit: 
to the ſecond 8, or of the third 24 to the fourth 48, Wh 
portion diſcontinued, and the ſign for diſcontinued P 
is :: and, where the fign is placed, it {hews that there t: 
Proportion is interrupted, and begins a-new, and accorcing-. 
where four quantities are thus expreſſed A: B:: C: . 
they are thus to be read, as A is to B, that is, in Proport | 
to B, fois G to D. 
From theſe premiſſes duly conſidered, all the various prope 
ties of proportional numbers or quantities will be cally ir 
veſtigated. 2 
Firſt, If four quantities be in Proportion either continuec 
diſcontinued, the product of the extremes is equal to the Pre" 
dut of the means. | 
Thus, if in diſcontinued Proportion it be r@: @:: 7: 
the product of the extremes is  XaXb ral, Civ, 
equal to that of the means, aX 7 Xb = ars. | 
Again, if in continued proportionals it be @:@r::47 7:5 
the product of the extremes is aXarrr e evict 
equal to the product of the means @r carr =447 
Vhence, on the contrary, | = 
If, of four quantities, the product of the means 15 equal to! 
product of the extremes, then theie four quantities ae =» 
geometric Proportion, | 8 
If three quantities are in geometrical Proportion conte“ 
the product of the extremes is equal to the ſquare ot es 
or middle term. , Thus, if three terms be a, 47 4 


— * * 


product of the extremes is &a = 44, 0" 
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of the ſecond quantity B to the third C be greater or lefler 


ſaid to be in geometric Proportion diſcontinued ; thus in the | 


but double, therefore, thoſe 4 numbers are in geometric Pr 
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if here be never ſo many continual proportionals, the product 

of the extremes 15 equal tothe product of any twoof the means, 
ually diſtant from the extremes; as alſo to the ſquare of the 

middle term, if the number of terms be odd. As in the 

feries a, 4 r, ar, a, ar, a, ar, &c. the product of 

the extremes, and of any two terms equally remote from them, 

and the ſquare of the middle term is = a a 7", as is manifeſt 

{Fm multiplying them together. 

if ſeveral quantities are proportionals continued, or diſcontinu- 

ed, as one antecedent is to its conſequent, fo is the ſum of all 

the antecedents to the ſum of all the conſcquents. 

If they are diſcontinued, as@: a:: : b:: c: er then, 


wa:ar::r +b+c:ar+br+cr; for a+b+c 
xar=arXbr +crxXa =aar +abr + acr evident- 


ual. 
J. — are continued, as a, ar, ar, ar, ar, ar,, &c. 
den I ſay as a: @r::aÞan, Karana, &c. 
ar Tara, &. Foraxar+ar', 
+ ar + ar” + ar, =arXa +ar, ar, + ar", + 
art, = aar +aar\, +aan,aar', + aar', evidently 
ual. 
Hence we may eaſily find the ſum of any geometrie progreſſion. 
For ſuppoſe G the greateſt term, L the leaſt, and the Propor- 
tion of the greatelt to the next leſſer; as R to 1. Suppoſe the 
ſum of the whole progreſſion 8, now ſince the antecedent is to 
the conſequent asR to 1; and the ſum of all the antecedents 
8 L, and the ſum of all the conſequents S— G; it will be 
R 1: : SL: S-, and therefore by the firſt, RS RG 
I, and taking away 5 on both ſides, and adding RG, 
we ſhall have RS— S= R G—L, and, dividing both ſides of 


the equation by R-, we ſhall have S — 2 


— 1 
Exampie. Suppoſe 64, 325 16, 8, 4 2, 1, + J, and it be 
required to find its ſum. 

Here R = 2, G = 64,L = 4, and conſequently R x G—1. 
= 127 7, and, fce R- 1 = 1, therefore the ſum is 127 1. 
By this theorem, = the ſum of any infinite progreſſion de- 
creaſing be found. For here L the leaſt term, being leſs than 
any aſſignable quantity, may be rejected as nothing; from this 
caſe it really vaniſhes, and then the theorem will be S — 
RxG 

R—1 

Example. Suppoſe this decreaſing ſeries 1. 5,4, 18, , Vt 
&c. infinitely continued, the whole ſum will be 1, or unity 
for Rx G = = 1, which divided by R — 1 = 1, makes 
1, = ſum. Again, 

Suppoſe this ſeries 4, 3, , £; » &c. infinitely continued, the 
ſum will be ; for R is 3, and G g, and therefore Ri G 
= 3X + = 1, which, divided by R—1= 2, makes ! for 
the ſum ; and univerſally let any quantity be propoſed, if I 


a I ; 
take a part thereof denominated by a, viz. — and of this a part 
a 


&nominated by a, and ſo on infinitely, whatever be the num- 
ber a, the whole progreſſion will be a part denominated by a—1, 
that is, 3 8 12 &c. infinitely continued = 3 
. 4 — 
If there be two ranks of quantities in geometrical Proportion, 
their products and quotients ſhall likewiſe be proportional thus: 
Suppoſe a; ar::b: br | 
And 1 


a a 
I heir products ac: ar: : d: bdry; and quotes —: 
c 


ar 7 U * 


* 7 are evidently proportional; for firſt the pro- 
- | 


en A 


guct of the extremes acbdrs is equal to the product of 
the means a cr 54 4, and, in the ſecond, the product of the 


th bf |; ar 
extremes —-.— is == to the product of the means — 
@ $1 CS 


If four quantities are proportional, cither continually or diſ- 
crete. the product of the extremes is equal to the product of 
de nieans. 
For if a, ra, ira, rrra, ==, or 2. 4. 8. 16. , it is plain the 
Procuct of the extremes and of the means is the ſame quanti- 
yVrrraa or 22. 
In diſcrete Proportionals, let a: v:: b: 1; that is, 2:4: 
15. 380. Ihe product of the extremes and of the means can 
e no other than r a 60. 
42 wich Proportion is grounded the golden rule, or rule of 
"Mee in arithmetic ; ſo called, becauſe having three numbers 
2. 4. 15.) it teaches how to find an unknown fourth pro- 
nal: For, although this fourth be unknown, yet its pro- 
by 2 the firſt term is known, becauſe it is the ſame with 
rroguct of the means 4 and 15. 


= 


Wherefore the rule di- 

©<> us to myltiply the third by the ſecond, that you may 

dereby obtain the product of the means; which, divided 
ce of the extremes, viz. the firſt, mult needs give the o- 
„that is, the fourth ſought. See RULE of three direc?. 

„ Or reciprocal PROPORTION, is when, of four numbers 


to the ſquare of the mean or middle term ar r = | 


PRO 


or quantities, the third bears the ſame Proportion to the firle, 
as the ſecond does to the fourth. Seo RuLE of three inverſe. 


Flarmonical PROPORTION, is when four numbers or quantities 


are taken in a certain order, the firſt having the ſame ratio to 
the fourth, as the difference of the firft and ſecond has to the 
difference of the third and fourth. Example, 9, 12, 16, 245 
are harmonically proportional, viz. 9: 24: :12—9: 24 — 
16 (org:24::3:8) but if the brit is to the fourth, as the 
difference of the third and fourth to the difference of the firſt 
and ſecond, it is called contra-harmonical Proportion ; as 2. 
8, 4, 6, where2:6::6—4:8—2(i.e.2:6::2: 6.) 
This kind of Proportion may exiſt alſo between three numbers, 
one of which is compared as a middle term to both the 
extremes; that is, if the firſt has the ſame ratio to the third, 
as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the difference of the 
ſecond and third; or as the difference of the ſecond and third 
to that of the firſt and ſecond, for ſuch coincide with the for- 
mer, by taking the middle term twice. Example, 3. 4. 6, 
are harmonical, becauſe 3:6;:4—3:6— 4 (viz. 3: 6 
: 1: 2) and theſe contra-harmonical, 3» 5, 63 becauſe 3:6 
::0—$5:5—3(viz.3:6::1:2.) And if in a ſeries of 
numbers cvery 3 terms are harmonical, it is a harmo- 
nical ſeries or progreflion (i. e. a ſeries of conjun& or conti- 
nued harmonials.) Example, 10. 12. 15. 20. 30. 60. where- 
in every 3 terms next together are harmonical. And when 
of 4 terms the 2 middle are different, that may be called 
disjunct harmonical Proportion. 

But this conſiderable difference is to be obſerved between this 
kind of Proportion and the former, that in a ſerics of conti- 
nued harmonials every four terms adjacent will not alſo be 
harmonical, as they are geometrical or arithmctical in theſe 
kinds of Propreflion. — Though 10, 12, 15 are 
harmonical, and alfo 12, 15, 20 ; yet 10, 12, 15, 20, are 
not fo, 

It we take the word Proportion ſtrictly, according to the ge- 
neral definition, for an equality of ſimilar relations between two 
numbers, then it muſt he owned there is no new ſpecies of 
Proportion here ; for there is no new kind of relation in any 
two terms, but only a mixed compariſon between two numbers 
and their differences from others; and the Proportion con- 
ſtituted is really a geometrical one, or an equality of ratio's ; 
not, indeed, of the given numbers, but of the ratio of the 
extremes compared to the ratio of the differences of theſe ex- 
tremes with the middle terms: But though this is not ſtric ly 
a Proportion among the given numbers immediately together, 
yet it is certainly a complex and new relation (diſtant from 
the immediate arithmetical or geometrical relation between 
the ſeveral couplets or numbers themſelves) to which, alſo, 
the name Proportion is applicd, 

This denomination of harmonical ariſes from muſic ; becaulc 
the relations or Proportions of ſounds that make harmony, are 
found to be of the kind here defined, of which a more particu- 
lar explanation may be ſeen under the article CONCORD. 


PROPORTION is alfo uſed for the relation between uncqual things 


of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral parts correſpond to 
ach other with an equal augmentation or diminution. 
Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or in enlarging it, 
care 15 taken to obſerve an equal diminution, or enlargement, 
through all its parts; ſo that if one line, e. gr. be contratted 
by one-third of its length, all the reſt ſhall be contracted in 
the ſame Proportion. | 

The making reductions of this kind is the great uſe of the 
proportional compaſles. 


PROPORTION, in law; ſee PRO RATA and ONERANDA. 
PROPORTION, in architecture, denctes the juſt magnitude of the 


members of each part of a building, ard the relation of the 
ſeveral parts of the whole, e. gr. of the dimenſions of à co- 
lumn, &c. with regard to tie ordonance of the whole build- 
ing. SE 
One of the greateſt differences amongſt architects, M. Perrault 
obſerves, is the Proportions of the heights o entablatures, with 
eſpect to the thickneſs of the colunins, to which they are al- 
ways to be accommodated. 
In eſtect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the ancients or 
moderns, wherein this Proportion is not different; ſome en- 
tablatures arc even nearly twice as high as others: — Vet, it is 
certain, this Proportion ought, of all others, to be moſt re- 
culated ; none being of greater importance, as there is none 
whercin an cfteCt is ſuoner eſpied, nor any wherein it is mote 
ſhocking. 


PROPORTION, is likewiſe underſtood of the magnitudes of the 


numbers of architecture, ſtatues, or the like, with regard to 
the diſtance whence they arc to be viewed. 
The moſt celebrated architects are much divided in their 0p! + 
nons on this ſubject : Some will have it, that the parts ought 
to be enlerzed in Proportion to their elevation ; and others, 
that they guoht to remain in their natural dimenſions. Sge 
TIA TAS 


PRCTOKTIOx, in painting, is the juſt magnitude of the fevers] 


members of a figure, groupe, &c. with regard to one ano- 
, 7 — 7 1 * ” q - 10 10. 
ther, to the whole figure, the groupe, and the entire piece. 


Proportion makes one of the moſt important articles in the art 

> * * * * . * . 4 - 1 . _ . 30 F : 
of painting; the principal lubject- is emplo) ed in dividing the 
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Euman body; for which reaſon, the curious in that art will 
not be diſpleaſed with the following ſcheme of the rules and 
laws thereof. 

By the way, let it be obſerved, 1. That to meaſure and ſet 
off Proportions, they either divide the module in twelve parts, 
and ſubdivide each of theſe into four ; or elſe op divide the 
face into three lengths of the noſe, ſubdividing each length in- 
to twelve ; or, laſtly, divide the whole face into three, and 
ſubdivide each of theſe into four, which laſt method is what 
we ſhall here follow. TD 

2. That the multiplicity of little meaſures be ſtudiouſly a- 
- voided, becauſe they confound, and require great ſkill in oſte- 
ology to hit juſtly, 
2. That, in meaſuring, there be a regard had to the relievo or 
juttings out of figures, | 
Rules of PROPORTION in painting. In the Proportions of hu- 
man figures, regard is had to the age, ſex, and quality. 
As to the age, we conſider the ſtages thereof, infancy, youth, 
and manhood, For the firſt, at three years of age, we count five 
lengths of the face from top to toe, viz. from the tip of the 
head to the bottom of the belly, three; thence to the foot, 
two; breadth about the ſhoulders, one face one eighth; and 
in the place of the hips one face. 
At four years, the height is ſix faces one-third, viz. from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the belly, three faces one- 
third ; thence to the ſole of the foot three faces ; the breadth 
about the ſhoulders one face two-thirds ; about the haunches 
one face one-third. | 
At five years, the height is ſix faces and an half, one-third a- 
bated, the lower being ſhorter. 
In youth at twelve years, we have two Proportions, the one 
from nature, which gives nine faces for the height ; tor the 
breadth about the ſhoulders two faces, about the haunches one 
face one-third. The other from the antique ſtatues, as that 
of Laocoon, &c. which give the height ten faces and a half; 
the breadth, from one ſhoulder to another, one face two- 
thirds; at the haunches one face two-thirds ; at the place of 
the muſcle, called vaſtus externus, two faces; at the thigh 
one face ; the knee two-thirds, and half a ſubdiviſion; and 
at the ancles one-third. 
In the ſtate of manhood, when the Proportions are arrived at 
perſection, we reckon the height of ten faces: The firſt, from 
the top of the head to the noſtril; the ſecond, to the hole in 
the neck between the clavicles; the third, to the pit of the 
ſtomach, called cartilago enſiformis; the fourth, to the navel ; 
the fifth, to the pyramidal muſcles ; thence to the knee, two 
faces two-thirds ; and as much to the ſole of the foot. The 
extent of the arms is the ſame with the height, viz. from the 
tip of the long finger to the joint of the wriſt, one face; 
thence to the elbow, one face one-third ; thence to the junc- 
ture of the ſhoulders, one face one-third ; thence to the hole 
in the neck, one face one-third; in all, five heads, which, 
with the five of the other arm, gives ten : The thicknefs of 
the arms to be adjuſted by the quality or character. 
As to the breadth of the figure ſeen frontwiſe, the width of 
the ſhoulders acroſs the deltoides is two faces two-thirds ; 
breadth of the pectoral muſcle to the juncture of the arm, 
two; about the-haunches where the oblique externi are, one 
face two-thirds, and the ſubdiviſions, The thigh is the big- 
geſt place. The knee one-third, three ſubdiviſions and a 
half, The leg, at the thickeſt, two-thirds and one ſubdiviſi- 
on. The extreme of the ancle one-third, one ſubdivifion 
and a half. The feet one-third, and halt ef a ſubdiviſion. 
T heir length, one face, one-third, one ſubdiviſion, 
Others mealuring by the length of the whole head, make on- 
ly eight heads in height and breadth ; thus: The head one; 
thence to the bottom of the breaſts, one ; thence to the navel, 
one; thence to the yard, one; thence to the middle of the 
thigh, one; thence to the lower parts of the knee, one; thence 
to the ſmall of the leg, one; thence to the bottom of the foot, 
one. 

NOPORTIONAL, a quantity either numeral or lineary, 
which bears the ſame ratio to a third, as the firit does to the 
lecond, | 

PROPORTIONAL Compaſſes, an inſtrument for the ready draw- 
ing of lines or figures in any given ratio to other figures. 

PRO POR TIONAL Scales, ſometimes alſo called logarithmetical, 
are only the artificial numbers of logarithms placed on lines, 
for the caſe and advantage of multiplying, dividing, and ex- 
tracting roots, &c. by means of compaſſes or ſliding rules; and 
they are only ſo many lines of numbers, as they are called by 
Mr. Gunter. But made ſingle, double, triple, or quadruple; 
beyond which they ſeldom go. 

PROPORTIONALITY, according to Gregory St. Vincent, 
is the proportion that is between the exponents of four ratios. 

PROPOSPFTION, prepe/itio, in logic, is part of an argument, 
wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, is attributed 
to any ſubject, as God is a perfect being; if Pegaſus fly, he 
muſt have wings, &c. 
A Propoſition conſiſts of two terms; the one, that whereof 
we affirm or deny, called the ſubject ; the other, the thing at- 
firmed or denied, called the attribute or predicate.- Both theſe 
are joined or ſeparated by the intervention of ſome copula o1 
disjunctive. 


PRO 


The ſchoolmen call the two terms the matter, and the 
la the form of the Propoſition. ©O. 
If the ſubject of a Propoſition be a common term, taken 
its extent, the Propoſition is called univerſal ; as all a 
mortal, If it be only taken in an indeterminate part os 
« 4K." - its 
tent, the Propoſition is particular, as ſome men are 1... 
If the ſubject be ſingular, the Propoſition is called fa. del 
as George is elector of Hanover. Euler, 
Propoſitions, which have only one ſubje& and one attr; 
are called ſimple ; thoſe that have ſeveral, are called ... 
pound. "ite 
The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other diviſions of Propofit 
as a * 
PROPOSITION de primo adjacente, where the ſubje& and pred 
cate are both included under the verb, as veni, vidi vici : 
PROPOSITION de ſecunds adjacente, where either the ſubjeq 
predicate is included in the verb, as I love, I fit, Pom 
PROPOSITION d tertis adjacente, where both the ſubje& 254 
predicate are expreſs ; as the law is ſevere, This is th 
of al! the reſt. . 
Propoſitions are again divided into three claſſes; the fit 
garding the matter; the ſecond, the form; and the third 8 
thought. Fra 
Thoſe of the firſt claſs are ſubdivided into finite and infinit 
direct and indirect, ſingle and manifold. 5 
Finite or definite PROPOSITION, is that which declares ſomethin, 
determinate on a ſubject, as a horſe is four-footed, &, ? 
Infinite or indefinite PROPOSITION, is where either one or both 
the terms are infinite, or have a negative prefixed to them 
as homo non eſt albus. a 
Direct PROPOSITION, is that wherein a higher or more general 
thing is predicated of a lower and more particular, as man i; 
an animal; or that wherein the ſubject ſtands as a matter te. 
ceiving, and the predicate as a form received, as Thomas is 
a ſcholar, 
Indireft PROPOSITION, is that wherein an inferior is predicates 
of a higher, as an animal is man ; or that wherein the ſubject 
ſtands as the form, and the predicate as the matter, as every 
rational animal is man. 
Single PROPOSITION, is either ſo ſimply, or by conjunction: 
Simply, when it affirms and denies one thing of another 
thing, as the rain falls: By conjunction, when ſeveral Pro. 
poſitions are coupled together; as the rain falls, and it is dark, 
are two Propoſitions, which, conjuined, make this one, if 
the rain fall, it is dark. 
Of theſe conjunct Propoſitions, there are hypothetical, dif. 
junctive, copulative, &c. 
Why PROPOSITION, is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple 
ropoſitions, affected with ſome conditional one, as if the fun 
riſe, it is day, 
Drsunfive PROPOSITION, is that conſiſting of ſeveral affected 
with a disjunctive copula ; as it is either fair or foul, 
Copulative PROPOSITION, that conſiſting of ſeveral affected with 
a conjunction copulative, as I do not go and read at the ſame 
time, 
Some add diſcrete or adverſative, as ſhe is fair, but peeviſh. 
Compound PROPOSITION, is that where one or both the terms 
2 ſeveral ideas, as man is ſoul and body and both together, 
g. 
Manifold PROPOSITION, is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſubjects, 23 
John and James met; or ſeveral predicates, as Thomas and 
Peter eat and drink. 
In reſpect of form, Propofitions are divided into affirmative 
and negative. 
Affirmative PROPOSITION, is that whoſe attribute is joined to 
the ſubject, as man is frail. | 
Nezative PROPOSITION, is that whoſe attribute is ſeparated from 
the ſubject, as man is not a ſtone, 
True PROPOSITION, is that which declares a thing to be what t 
really is, or not to be what it 1s not. | 
Falſe Pxoros ir iox, is that which ſignifies a thing to be what! 
1s not, or not to be what it 1s. 
So that the truth of a Propoſition depends on the connecting 
of the ſubject with the predicate, which is done by that act dt 
the mind called judgment. . 
Propoſitions are ſaid to be pure, when they imply nothing 
beſides the matter and form, as man is mortal. 
Modul PROPOSITION, is that, which beſides the pute matter ard 
form, involves ſome mode; as, it is neceſſary that man be 
ſocial. 5 
Hence, ſuch a Propoſition is ſaid to conſiſt of a mode, as it 5 
neceſſary, and a diction, that man be ſocial. 
There are four of theſe modes very famous, as neceſſary, pol 
ſible, impoſſible, and contingent. Others produce other 
modes, as true, falſe, certain, uncertain, probable, &Cc. 
To the modal Propoſitions the philoſophers refer incluſive, ex 
ceptive, and reftrictive ; all which are denoted by a comme" 
name, exponible Propotitions, as requiring ſome explanation 
to make them clearly underſtood. 
Excluſive PROPOSITION, is that denoted by a character of ex- 
cluſion, as only, ſolely, &c. as God alone is eternal. 
Every excluſive Propoſition is expounded by two P ropoſitions3 
one. of which is affirmed, and the other denied, as God is e- 
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terna), and no other being beſide him is ſo. "rea 
v2 xcebtict 
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PRO 
ative PROPOSITION, is that denoted by an exceptive ſign, 
Ex fide, unleſs, &c. as every animal, beſide man, is irrati- 


| _ exceptive Propoſition is reſolvible into three; as every 
animal that is not man is irrational; every man is an animal; 
no man is irrational, ; ; 

Reffriftrve or limitative PROPOSITION, is that affected with a 
reſtrictive ſign, as according to, ſo far as, quatenus, &c. thus 
man, ſo far as an animal, perceives. 

PropoSITION, in mathematics, is either ſome truth ſhewn to 
be ſuch by demonſtration ; or ſome operation propoſed, and 
its ſolution ſhewn. — 6 
If the Propoſition be deduced ſrom ſeveral theoretical definiti- 
ons compared together, as this, a parallelogram is double of a 
triangle ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude, 
it is called a theorem. ; 5 
If it be deduced from a ſeries of operations, it is called a pro- 


blem, as to find a third proportional to two given quantities. 


Pr opoSITION, in poetry, denotes the firſt part of an epic poem, 
wherein is briefly, and in general, laid down, what the author 
bas to ſay in the courſe of his work. _ | 
The Propoſition, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to contain the bare 
matter of the poem, that is, the action, and the perſons that 
re to execute it, both human and divine. All this we find in 
the Iliad, the Odyſlee, and the A-neid : but all three dwell 
chiefly on the perſon of the hero, as if he were the matter of 
the poem. ; WM ; 

Vet there is ſome difference, in this reſpect, in the three 
poems, in that Achilles is named in the Iliad ; but Ulyſles 
and neas are not, being only pointed at in general terms. 
This practice ſeems to fall in with the firſt intention of the 
poet, who is to feign an action without names ; and who, as 
Ariſtotle ſays, does not relate the action of Achilles, nor Ulyſ- 
bes, nor Æneas, but of an univerſal, general, and allegorical 
erſon. 
Add to this, that the character which the poet is to give his 
hero and whole work, is expreſſed in the Propoſition both by 
Homer and Virgil. 
The whole Iliad is anger and violence. The Odyſſee preſents 
ue, in the firtt verſe, with the prudence, diſſimulation, and 
A drels, which make the character of Ulyſſes; and we ſee the 
piety and mildneſs of Eneas in the beginning of the Latin 
oem. 
As to the manner of the Propoſition, Horace contents himſelf 
to preſcribe modeſty and ſimplicity. And this we find in the 
Piopoſition of the ZEncid. If that of the Iliad be a little more 
furious, it is; perhaps, in conformity to the character of the 
poem, which is a ſeries of violences and extravagances. 
Add, that if the poet be to ſpeak with modeſty of his hero, 
much more is he to do ſo of himſelf, as we find in Virgil and 
Homer. 
How far does Claudian ſwerve from theſe examples? 
audaci promere cantu 

Mens congeſta jubet; greſſus removete, profani, &c. 
A ſhort poem, ſuch as an ode, &c. might admit of ſuch a pom- 
pous beginning. Thus we find Horace begin an ode much 
aſter the manner of Claudian : 

Odi profanum vulgus & arceo— 

—— carmina non prius 

Audita, muſarum ſacerdos, &c. 
There is ſcarce any fault we have yet obſerved a Propoſition 
„ble to, but there is an inſtance of in the Propoſition of 
dtatius's Achilleid: 

Magnanimum acidem, formidatamque tonanti 

Progeniem, & patrio vetitam ſuccedere ccelo, 

Diva, refer —— 

Tu modo, fi veteres digno deplevimus hauſtu, 

Da fontes mihi, Phoebe, novos, &c. | 

I OPREFECT, prepræfectus, among the Romans, was the 
prefet's ſieutenant, whom he commiſſioned to do any part 
of his duty in his place. 

FAOPRE/TOR, propretor, a Roman magiſtrate, who, having 

charged the office of pretor at home, was ſent into a pro- 

vince to act in the ſame capacity. 

lt a!fo denotes thoſe, who, without having been pretors at 

Rome, were extraordinarily ſent into the provinces as ſuch, 

it 13 alto applied to thoſe ſent by the emperors into the pro- 

ec which, upon partition, in Auguſtus's time, fell to their 
'; 45 the name pro-conſul was given to thoſe ſent into the 
vices that fell to the people's ſhare. 

IRIETA”TE proebanda, in law, is a writ directed to the 

to enquire of the property of goods diſtrained, when a 
ant claims a property upon a replevin ſued. | 

706 R is proved by the defendant, a replegiari 
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ER, Proprietary, he who has the property of any 


a1: TOR, in Jaw, ſtrictly is ſuch a perſon as poſſeſſes any 
his own in the utmoſt degree, as being dependent on 
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ETV, in grammar, is where the immediate ſignifica- 
ot a word agrees to the thing it is applied to, in oppoſi- 
to @ hgurauve or remote ſignification. 


PROPY'LAEUM *, the porch of a temple er great ball. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of p, before, and ran, 4 
gate. 


Hence, in literature, it figuratively denotes an introduction ta 
ſome greater work. | 

PROQUE'/STOR progue/ter, the queſtor's lieutenant, who 
diſcharged his office in his ſtead. It is chiefly applied to an 
officer appointed by the governor of a province after the de- 
ceaſe of the queſtor, till the ſenate and people of Rome ſhould 
ſend a new one. 


PRO RE 0s, in anatomy, a bone of the ſkull, the ſame with 


os OCCipitis, 


PRoR & Sutura, in ana de ® 
Nn tomy, is the lamboidal ſuture. Sce CRA 
PRO rata, in commerce, denotes the ſame as proportion. 
PROROGA'TION, proregatio, the act of adjourning or put- 
ting off to another day. | 
The difference between a Prorogation and an adjournment of 
parliament is, that by the former the ſeſſion is ended, and 
ſuch bills as paſſed cither or both houſes, and had not the 
royal aſſent, mult begin again: Whereas, if the parliament 
be only adjourned, there is no new ſeſſion, and, conſequently, 
all things continue in ſtatu quo. But this difference is of no 
long ſtanding, 
To prorogue the parliament, the king goes in perſon, and 
ſends, by the black rod, for the commons to attend him at 
the bar of the houſe of lords; where, after giving an anſwer 
to each bill ſignified to him, he makes a ſpeech, and the lord 
chancellor, by command, prorogues the parliament. 
The proroguing of the lower houſe of convocation is veſted 
in the archbiſhop, with the conſent of the ſuffragans. 
PROSCE/NIUM, in the ancient theatre, an eminence where- 
on the actors performed their parts. It anſwered to our 
ſtage. Among the Greeks it conſiſted of two parts; one 
where the actors performed, the other the logeion, where the 
ſingers and mimics did their parts. Among the Romans, the 
Proſcenium and pulpitum were the ſame thing. 
PROSCRUPTION *, proſcriptio, among the Romans, a publi- 
cation made in the name of the leader of a party, whereby he 
promiſes a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the head of 
any one of the oppoſite party. 


* The word is formed of the Latin pro and ſcrilo, to white ; the 
term having taken its riſe from the practice of writing down a 
liſt of the perſons names, and poſting it in public. 


PROSE, preſa, any language, looſe and unconfined by poetical 
meaſures, rhymes, &c. in oppoſition to verſe. 
The chief character of Proſe conſiſts in running eaſy and un- 
conſtrained, though it have its connections which ſuſtain it, 
and a ſtructure that renders it numerous: 

PROSECU”TOR, in law, is he that purſues any cauſe in a 
court. 


PRO'SELYTE *, proſelytus, denotes a convert to the faith. 


* The word is formed of the Greek mpconvr®-, which ſigniſies 2 
ſtranger, or one arrived from any other country, and that of 
Tot; %11azi, to come. | 
PROSOYDY , preſedia, that part of grammar that teaches pro- 
nunciation, marks the accents, and diſtinguiſhes the ſhort and 
long ſyllables, 
* The word is Greek, and formed of mg); and don, a ſong, 


The Engliſh Proſody turns chiefly on two things; numbers, 
that is, a certain number of feet or ſyllables ; and rhyme, or 
2 ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſyllables of a word. 
The Greek and Roman Proſody was unacquainted with 
rhyme, but, inſtead thereof, had ſomething to make their 
verſe harmonious, namely, quantity. 

PROSONOMAYSIA *, a figure in rhetoric, whereby alluſion 
is made to the likeneſs of a ſound in ſeveral words ; the ſame 
with paronomaſia or agnominatio. 

The word is Greek, and formed of t and tyudlu, to 
name. 

PROSOPOPOF1TA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby perſons that 
are abſent, or dead, and even things that are inanimate, as 
towns, &c. are made to ſpeak. \ 

* The word is formed of the Greek m;io mw, perſon, and xi, 
to make or feign. 
The poets and orators make frequent uſe of the Proſopopcria, 
of which there are two kinds ; the one direct, the other in- 
direct. An inſtance of the former is the following epitaph, 
where the dead wife addreſſes her ſurviving huſband thus: 


Immatura peri ; ſed tu felicior annos 

Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 3 
An inſtance of the indirect Proſopopceia : Juſt gods, protectors 
of the innocent, permit the order of nature to be interrupted 
for one moment, and let this carcaſe reſume the uſe of ſpeech, 
&c. | 

PROSTA/T A. *, in anatomy, are two white ſpongy glands 

ſituate at the root of the penis, or zal below the neck of the 
bladder, and about the ſize of walnuts, See GENERATI- 
ON, 

* The word is formed of the Greek moiraua, to lie adja- 

cent to. 
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PROSTAPHA”RESIS* , in aſtronomy, the difference between 


the true and mean motion, or true and mean place of a pla- | 


net. It is alſo called equation of the orbit, or of the center, 
and ſimply equation. 

The word is Greek, and formed of , before, and a@a- 

plw, to take from. 

Proſtaphæreſis amounts to the difference between the mean 
and equated anomaly. 
Suppoſe the circle AL MP NR (plate LII. fig. 18.) the 
orbit of the earth, ſurrounded by the ecliptic , &c. 
and ſuppoſe $ the ſun, and the earth in R, the mean anomaly 
will be the arch APR, or, caſting away the ſemi-circle, the 
arch R P or the angle PCR; os the true anomaly, reject- 
ing the ſemi-circle, will be PS R, which is equal to PCR 
and CRS. If then to the mean anomaly we add the angle 
CRS, we ſhall have the true anomaly P S R, and the earth's 
place in the ecliptic. 
And here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called the Proſta- 
phæreſis, by reaſon that it is ſometifnes to be added, and ſome- 
times ſubtracted from the mean motion, that we may have 
the true motion or place of the earth. 

PROY/STHESIS *, in grammar, the prefixing ſome letter or 
; +426 at the beginning of a word, as in gnatus, for natus, 

e. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of webe, to, and 28, to 
place or add. 

PrRosTHEs1s, among ſurgeons, is the ſupplying that which is de- 
ficient by the appoſition of new matter, as the filling up ul- 
cers, wounds, &c. with new fleſh. 

PROYSTYLE *, in antiquity, a range of columns in the front 
of a temple. 

* The word is formed of the Greek =, before, and 5/>S-, a 
column. 

PROSY/LLOGISM *, in the ſchools, ſometimes denotes an 
argument produced to confirm one of the premiſſes of a ſyllo- 
oiſm. Others define it an argument compoſed of two fyllo- 
giſms, ſo diſpoſed, as that the concluſion of the former is the 

major or minor of the latter: So that the ſecond ſyllogiſm may 
be omitted or underſtood. 

The word is formed of the Greek =z, before, and o:334icu!;, 
a ſy llogiſm. 

PROYTASIS *, in the ancient drama, the firſt part of a comic 
or tragic piece, wherein the ſeveral perſons are ſhewn, their 
characters intimated, and the ſubject of the picce propoſed and 
entered upon. 

The word is Greek, and derived from T;:7:'\ww, to hold forth. 

It might reach as far as our two hiſt acts, and, where it ended, 
the epitaſis commenced. | 

PROTATTICUS *, in the ancient drama, a perſon who never 
appeared but in the protaſis, or firſt part of the play. 

* 'The word is Greek, and of the ſame original with the pre- 
ceding. 

PROTE/CTION, protectio, the ſhelter, authority, and aid em- 
ployed by any one in behalf of the helpleſs or unhappy. 

PROTECTION, alſo denotes a privilege belonging to ambaſſadors, 
members of parliament, &c. whereby they and their domeſtics 
are ſecured from arreſts, &c. 

PROTECTION, in law, in the general, denotes that benefit and 
ſecurity which every denizen or alien hath from the laws. 

PRoTECTI1oON, in a more ſpecial ſenſe, denotes an exemption 
given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure him againſt ſuits in 
law, &c. upon reaſonable cauſes moving him thereto, and for 
a limited time. 

It extends not to pleas of dower, quare impedit, aſſize of no- 
vel diſſeſin, darrein preſentment, attaints, nor pleas before 
juſtices in eyre. 

PROTECT OR, he who ſhelters and defends the weak and 
diſtreſſed. 

Every catholic nation, and religious order, has a Protector 
reſiding at the court of Rome, who is a cardinal, called the 
cardinal Protector. 

PRO r FC rox, ſometimes denotes the regent of a kingdom; 
which title and quality Cromwell aſſumed during his uſurpa- 
tion. 

PROTEST, in law, a caution or open affimation, that a per- 
ſon does either not at all, or but conditionally, yield his aſ- 
{ent to any act, or the procceding of a judge, where his ju- 
riſdiction is doubtful ; or to anſwer upon his oath, farther than 
by law he is bound. 

Any of the lords in parliament have a right to Proteſt againſt 
any bill patted by a majority, and this diſtent is entered in 
form. The commons have no ſuch right. 

PRoTEST, in commerce, is a ſummons made by a notary pub- 
lic to a merchant, broker, &c. to accept or diſcharge a bill of 
exchange drawn on him, after his having refuſed either to ac- 
cept or pay the ſame, 
It is called a Proteſt, as contauung a prateſtation, that the 
party will return the bill, and even take up money at intereſt, 
and charge all coſts, damages, carriage, and recarriage, on 
the refuſer. 
here are two kinds of Proteſts, the one for want of accep- 
tance, and the other for want of payment. 
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PRO”TESTANT, an appellation firſt given in 


PRO 


The firſt is to be made by the bearer of the bi 
preſenting it, in caſe the perſon on whom it 
to accept it, either for the time, or the ſum expreſſeq th fuſe 
The latter is made as the bill falls due, whether it h — ein, 
accepted or not. Ve deen 
The bearers of bills of exchange that have been acce 
which become payable at a certain day, muſt have m_ 5 
ther paid or * within three days after they beco * 
on the penalty of anſwering for the omiſſion: And it he Ma 
e made on the 


Il at the + 
> e tim 
is drawn x © of 


day happen to be a holy day, the Proteſt is to b 
eve thereof, 

At Paris and Hamburgh, the Proteſt is to be mad | 
ten days: At Venice, where the hills are paid in har... © 
Proteſt, for want of payment, is to be made within Fa m 
provided the bank be open, otherways no Proteſt to he g 
and in other hills upon the third day : At Rome, within «. 
teen days: At Amſterdam, within five days: At Leb a 
Milan, and Bologna, there is no time fixed. *. 
There is no reſource againſt the drawer or indorſe 
title to be reimburſed till after proteſting, 

Bills of exchange, according to M. Ricard, drawn from 
ſterdam, Antwerp, or Spain, are to be proteſted, in ge... 
of payment, within fourteen days aſter they fall dye 3 
bearer ſtands the riſque, not the drawer or indorſer in re 
the party happen to fail after the ſaid fourteenth day. wy 


e with 
4 4 
ay: 
"__ 


T, nor ar 


*<-; 
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thoſe who adhered to Luther's doctrine, as, in 1 5 
proteſted againſt a decree of the emperor Charles V. and 
diet of Spires, and appealed to a general council. 2 
It has ſince been applied to the Calviniſts, and all denomi;:. 
tions of the reformed churches, F 
PROTESTA'TION, a ſolemn declaration made by ſome:. 

diciary act againſt an oppreſſion, injuſtice, or againſt the l 
lity of a ſentence, &c. importing, that the party is determi;.. 
to oppoſe it at the proper time. Fs 
According to juſtice Walth, it is a ſaſe- guard to the party thi 
makes it, from being concluded by the act he is about to & 
ſo that iſſue cannot be joined upon it. 
PROTHO'NOTARY, protenctary, prothonetarius, properly es. 
notes firſt notary, ; 
With us, Prothonotary or preignatory, denotes an officer in 
the courts of King's-bench and Common-pleas : Of which 
the former has one, and the latter three. 
PRoTHONOTARY of the King's-bench, records all aQions ci 
ſued in that court, as the clerk of the Crown-office doch 4 
criminal cauſes. 


PROTHONOTARIES of the Common pleas, enter and inrol all de. pe 
clarations, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, and actions; the; for 
alſo make out all judicial writs, as the venire facias, after iff. H 
joined; habeas corpus for bringing in of the jury; diſtringas ju- a 
rator; writs of execution and ſeizin, of ſuperledeas, privilege, 4 
&c. and they inrol all recognizances acknowledged in th:: pR⁰ 

court, all common recoveries ; make exempliſications of re- * 
cords, &c. a 

PrRoTHoXoTARY, alſo denotes the chief notary in the cout cf * 
Rome, who has a kind of pre-eminence over the reſt. PRC 
There is a college of twelve Prothonotaries, called partic- _ 
pantes, as partaking of the fees for the expeditions in Chan- I: 
cery. ; fx 
They are ranked among the number of prelates. Their c{ | 8 
fice is to expeditc the acts in grand cauſes, which the file * 
apoſtolical notaries do in the leſſer. They may create ajc- al 
ſtolical notaries and doctors to officiate out of the city, az 2 
they aſſiſt at all grand ceremonies, ; T 

PRO'THYRIS, in the ancient architecture, ſometimes denots: th 
a corner of a wall, called anco, and ſometimes a croſs beam T 
or thwart rafter. Vignola uſcs it for a particular ſort ef ke: I 
of an arch; which, in his Ionic order, conſiſts of a rol! ©: } '* 
water-leaves, between two reglets and two fillets, crown:! () 


with a Doric cymatium, and reſembling a modilion. 

PRO'THYRUM *, a porch at the outer door of a houte, or. 
portal, . 

* The word is Greek, and formed of eg, before, and dess, 2 
door. 

PROTO'COLLUM *, in the ancient juriſprudence, denot:* 
the firſt leaf of a book, wherein was the mark of the paper © 
parchment : As, alſo, the firſt minute or fummary of an 3 
to be paſſed, drawn up by a notary, to be afterwards enlarge. 
at pleaſure. 

* "The word is formed of -$53r>>, firſt, and x/2aol, ſkin. 


PROTO-MARTYR *, the firſt martyr who ſuffered death, 
or even underwent cruel tortures, in teſtimony of the truth. 
* The word is Greek, and compounded of ird, firſt, and p<? 
ve, Witneſs, 
PRO'TOPLAST, proterlaſius, denotes Adam, who was ©: 
firſt perſon formed, as the original of the word imports. =, 
PROTOTYPE *, the original or model whereby a thing 


formed. ; 
aver C341 


It chiefly denotes the patterns of things to be eng12%<% 

&C. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek rer fri, and 21 . 
OI It pe. 


fois 
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goTOT U/PON *, in grammar, denotes ſometimes a pri- 
mitive Or original word. 
* The word is Greek, and of the ſame origin with the preceding. 
MROTRA/CTING, protrattion, in ſurveying, is the plotting 
or laying down the dimenſions taken in the field, by means of 
a ptotractor, &c. See PLOTTING. | 
PROTR ACTING Pin, an appendage of a mathematical inſtru- 
ment, which is a fine needle fitted into a handle, uſed to prick 
of degrees and minutes from the limb of the protractor. 
PROTRA'CTOR, in furgery, an inſtrument to draw out any 
thing from a wound or ulcer, like a forceps, 
ProTRACTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, whereby the 
angles, taken in the field with a theodolite, circumſetentor, 
c. are laid down on paper. i 
This Protractor conſiſts of a ſemi - circular limb B A G (plats 
LII. . 17.) of braſs, ſilver, horn, or the like, divided into 
1805 and ſubtended by a diameter B A; in the middle where- 
of is a little notch or lip o, called the center of the Protractor. 
On the limb of the Protractor are, ſometimes, allo placed num- 
bers, denoting the angies at the centers of regular polygons ; | 
thus, againſt the number 5, denoting the fide of a pentagon, 
is found 72, the angle at the center of a pentagon. 
Uje of the Protractor. — 1. Tolay down an angle of any given 
quantity, or number of degrees. Suppoſe, e. gr. an angle of 
50 with the line A B, required on the point o. Lay the 
center of the Protractor on the given point, and the diameter 
of the Protractor on the given line. Make a mark againſt the 
wen degree 50, on the limb of the Protractor ; through 
which, from the given point, draw a line op This gives the 
angle required. 
2. To find the quantity of a given angle, e. gr. the angle p 0 
B. Lay the center of the Protractor on the point of the an- 
gle o, and the diameter on the line. The degree of the limb 
cut by the other line op, viz. 50, is the number of degrees 
of the angle required. 
PROTU/BERANCE, pretuberantia, in anatomy, any eminence, 
whether natural or preternatural, that projects beyond the 


reſt, 
PROVE/DITOR, proveditore, an officer in ſeveral parts of Ita- 
ly, particularly at Venice, being nearly the ſame with ædile 
among the Romans, 
Of theſe Proveditors, there are three who have the direction 
of matters relating to policy throughout the ſignory. 
ProvEDITOR-General of the ſea, an officer in the ſame country, 
whoſe authority extends over the fleet, when the captain-ge- 
neral is abſent : He has particularly the diſpoſal of the caſh. 
PROYVER, in law, probator, approver, or a perſon who, con- 
ſeſſing felony, appeals or accuſes another of the ſame. 
He is ſo called, becauſe he muſt prove what he alledges in his 
appeal, and that either by battle, or by the country, at his 
election who 1s appealed. 
PRU/VERB, proverbium, is defined, by Camden, a conciſe, 
witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded on long experience, and 
containing, for the molt part, ſome uſeful caveat, as a carri- 
on kite will never be a good hawk, &c. 
PRO'VIDENCE, provident:a, the direction of the ſeveral parts 
of the univerſe by a ſuperior intelligent being. 
It is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the Creator has not ſo 
fixed the laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain of ſecond 
_ cauſes, as to leave the world to itſelf; but that he ſtill pre- 
ferves the reins in his own hands, and occaſionally intervenes, 
alters, reſtrains, inforces, and ſuſpends thoſe laws by a parti- 
cular Providence. | 
The ancient Ægyptians ſeem to have been the firſt who had 
the notion of a divine Providence. 
The Epicureans deny any divine Providence, as thinking it 
inconſiſtent with the repoſe of the divine nature to meddle with 
human affairs, ; 
Uthers deny the exiſtence of a Providence from the ſeemingly 
unjuit diftribution of good and evil, which appear to fall in- 
diſcriminately on the juſt and the unjuſt. 
dimplicius thus argues for a Providence: If God do not look 
to the affairs of the world, it 1s either becauſe he cannot or 
will not: But the firſt is abſurd, ſince to govern cannot be 
dthcult, where to create was eaſy : The latter is both abſurd 
_ and blaſphemous. 
#UVINGE *, provincia, among the Romans, was a country 

conquered by them, without the bounds of Italy, governed by 
a lieutenant, and having peculiar privileges. 

The word is derived frum % and wines, to overcome. 
PROVINCE is now chiefly applied to a diviſion of a kingdom, 

Rate, &c. compriſing ſeveral cities, towns, &c. all under the 
ame government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent ei- 
Wer of the civil or eccleitaſtical juril liction. 
The church diſtinguiſhes its Provinces by archbiſhoprics ; in 
which ſenſe, England is divided into two Provinces, Canter- 
and York. 
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I * * . * . . 
Countries, who, revolting from the Spaniſh dominion, 
rFY 


Mae a perpetual alliance, offenſive and defenſive, at Utrecht, 
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*XUY INCIAL, provincialic, ſomething relating to a pro- 


nd Banks | | 
ae united Provinces, are the ſeven northern Provinces of the 
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It alſo denotes, in Romiſh countries, a perſon who has the di- 
rection of the ſeveral convents of a province, 

PROY'VINE, a branch of a vine laid in the ground to take 
root and propagate. 7 

PROVISION, in the canon law, denotes the title or inſtru- 
ment, by virtue whereof, an incumbent holds a benehce, bi- 
ſhopric, &c. 

Proviſions by prevention, gratiæ expeQative & mandata de 
providendo ; fee PREMUNIRE. 

PROVT'SO, in law. a condition inſerted in a deed, upon the 
obſervance whereof, the validity of the deed depends, 

PROVIso, in judicial matters, is where the plaintiit deſiſts from 
proſecuting an action, by bringing it to trial in due time; in 
which caſe, the defendant may take out a venire facias to the 
ſheriff in theſe words, Proviſo quod, &c. to the end that, if 
the plaintiff take out any writ to that purpoſe, the ſheriff ſhall 
ſummon but one jury upon them both. In which caſe it is 
called going to trial by Proviſo. 

PROVVSOR, in general, denotes one who hath the care of 
providing things neceſſary, being the ſame with purveyor. 

PROV1SOR, in our ſtatutes, alſo denotes a perſon who ſued to 
the court of Rome for a proviſion or expectative grace. See 
PREMUNIRE. 

PROVO'CATIVE, in phyſic, a medicine which is ſuppoſed 
to ſtrengthen nature, and incites to venery. 

PROYVOST, prepoſitus, an officer, whereof there are divers 
Kinds, civil, military, &c. 

PROVOST of a city or town, is the chief municipal magiſtrate in 
ſeveral trading cities, particularly Edinburch. Paris, &c. 
being much the ſame with mayor in other places. 

He preſides in city-courts, and, together wich the baillics, 
who are his deputies, he determines in all differences that a- 
riſe among the citizens. 

The Provoſt of Edinburgh, as well as of the other conſidera- 
ble towns in Scotland, has the title of lord; and the former 
calls yearly conventions of the royal boroughs to Edinburgh 
by his miſtves. 

PRovosT, or prevet royal, a ſort of inferior judge eſtabliſhed 
throughout France, to take cognizance of all civil, perſona], 
real, and mixed cauſes, among the people only, 

Grand PRovosT of France, or of the houſhold, has juriſdiction 
in the king's houſe, and over the officers therein ; looks to the 
policy thereof, the regulation of proviſions, &c. 

Grand PRovosT of the conflable, a judge who manages proceſſes 
againſt the ſoldiers in the army who have committed any 
crime. 

He has ſour lieutenants diſtributed throughout the army, cal- 
led Provoſts of the army, and, particularly, Provoſts in the 
ſeveral regiments. 

PRovosT Marſhal of an army, is an officer appointed to ſeize 

and ſecure deſcrters, and all other criminals. He is to hinder 
ſoldiers from pillaging, to indict offenders, and ſee the ſentence 
paſſed on them executed. He alſo regulates the weights and 
meaſures, and the price of proviſions, &c. in the army, For 
the diſcharge of his office, he has a licutenant, a clerk, and a 
troop of marſhal-men on horſeback, as alſo an executioner. 
There is alſo a Provolit marſhal in the navy, who hath charge 
over priſoners, &c. 
The French have a Provoſt-general of the marines, who 13 
to proſecute the marines, when guilty of any crime, and make 
report thereof to he council of war; belides a marine Provoſt 
in every veſſel, who is a kind of gavler, and takes the priſon- 
ers into his care, and keeps the vellc] clean, 

ProvosTs of the marſhals, are a kind of lieutenants of the mar- 
ſhals of France; of theſe there are an hundred and cighty feats 
in France ; their chief juriſdiction regards highwaymen, foot- 
pads, houſebreakers, &c. 

PRovosT of the Mint, a particular judge inſtituted for the ap- 
prehending and proſecuting of falſe coiners. 

PRovosT, or Prov, in the king's ſtables ; his office is to attend 
at court, and hold the king's ſtirrup, when he mounts his horſe, 
&c, There are four Provoſts of this kind, cach of whom at- 
tends his turn momthly. 

PROW *, prora, in navigation, denotes the head or fore-part 
of a ſhip, particularly in a galley, being that which is oppoſite 
to the poop or ſtern, | 

* The word is derived from the Latin prora, which ſignifies the 
lame. 
In the middle of the Prow is the beak that cuts the water, on 
the top of which is commonly ſome ſigure or hieroglyphic. 
The Prow is lower than the poop, and contains fewer decks, 

PROXE/NETA *, proxenetes, a kind of broker or agent, who 
tranſacts between two perſons. 

* The word is Greek, ſignifying a reconciler, and derived from. 
mT and E.., a ſtranger. | 


It is chiefly applicd to thoſe who negociate marriages, &c. 


The Proxenetz made a kind of college in Rome; and to them 


the fathers addreſſed themſelves to ſound the inclinations of the 
young men they intended for their daughters. 
PROXIMITY, proximitas, denotes the relation of nearneſs, ei- 
ther in reſpect of place, blood, or alliance. 
PRO'XY, precurator, a perſon who officiates as à deputy in the 
room of another. 


Proxy, 
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Proxy, precuracy, imong civilians, alſo denotes a commiſhon 
"on to a proctor, by a client, to manage a. cauſe in his be- 
alf. 

PRUPNA, in phyſiology, hoar- froſt, which is a concretion of 
the dew made by the violence of the cold. | 2 
PRUNE'LLA, in phyſic, is ſometimes applied to the drineſs of 

the tongue and throat, eſpecially in acute fevers, with a ſcurf 


covering the tongue, ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes black- |. 


iſh, It ſometimes denotes the quinſy, and ſometimes the 


aphthæ. 


PRUN BELLA Sal, in pharmacy, a preparation of purified ſalt- 


petre, called alſo lapis Prunellæ, and cryſtal mineral. It is 
done by throwing the zoth part of its weight of flower of 
brimſtone upon the ſalt-petre, when melted in a crucible over 
the fire, whereby ſome of the more volatile parts of the ſalt- 
tre are abſorbed. | 
t is given to cool and provoke urine in fevers and quinſies; 
though ſome think that ſalt - petre purified three or four times, 
would be a better medicine. 
PRUNES *, pruna, plums dried and baked in an oven, or in the 
ſun, 


* The word is derived from the Latin prumum, a plum. 


The Prunes chiefly uſed among us are black and large, brought 
from France, eſpecially Boutdeaux. The juice is eſteemed 
laxative. 

PRUNVFEROUS trees or fbrubs, are thoſe which bear pretty 
large and ſoft plums, with a ſtone in the middle. 

PRU/NING;, in gardening, the operation of cutting off the ſu- 
perfluous branches of trees, either to diſpoſe them to bear bet- 
ter, to grow higher, or appear more regular, : 
Pruning is an annual operation, which is uſually made ſloping, 
ſometimes ſtump-ways. Its beſt ſeaſon is about the end of 
February, though it may be begun as ſoon as the leaves are 
off in 3 and continued till freſn leaves come on in 
April. 
The weaker and more languiſhing a tree is, the ſooner it 
ought to be pruned; and the more vigorous, the longer may 
Pruning be deferred. 
A tree planted the year before, if it have only ſhot one fine 
branch from the middle of the ſtem, it muſt be cut to that 
branch, and the branch ſhortened to four or five eyes. 
If the tree produce two fine branches well placed, with weak 
ones among them, all required is to ſhorten them equally to 
the compaſs of five or ſix inches in length, in ſuch manner 
that the two laſt eyes of the extremes of the branches, thus 
ſhortened, look on the right and left, that they may bring 
forth at leaſt two new ones. If one of the two branches be 
much lower than the other, or both on one ſide, only one 1s 
to be preſerved ; the other to be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it 
may never produce thick ones in the fame place. If a tree 
have three or four branches, all in the extremity, or a little 
beneath, they muſt be all pruned ; and if they be equally 
thick, they are to be uſed alike : If ſome be ſmaller than the 
reſt, they muſt only be pruned with a proſpect of getting a 
ſingle branch each, namely, on that fide which ſhall be found 
empty; and ſo in the larger: If theſe fine branches ſhoot a 
little below the extremity, it is but ſhortening their ſtem. On 
the contrary, if the branches be moſt of them ill ones, two at 
leaſt, are to he preſerved and pruned in the ſame manner as 
the two fine ones. Good weak branches are to be preſerved for 
fruit, only cutting them a little at the extremity. If the tree 
have produced five, fix, or ſeven branches, it is ſufficient to 
preſerve three or four of the beſt. | 
If a tree having put out two fine wood branches, and one or 
two ſmall ones, for fruit the firſt year, the ſap have altered, its 
courſe in the ſecond year, ſo that the ſmall branches become 
wood, and the large fruit branches, the former mult be quite 
cut off to the mother-branch, and the latter uſed as fruit 
branches. If a tree, from the firſt year's Pruning, have pro- 
duccd four or five, &c. branches, theſe ſuperfluous branches 
may be left long; but thoſe, eſſential to the beauty of the tree, 
mutt be all pruned a little longer than thoſe of the preceding 
year, about two or three eyes, or a good foot. In theſe vi- 
gorous trees, ſome branches, cut ſtump-ways, are to be left 
on, and even ſome thick ones, though of falſe wood, eſpe- 
cially where there are any neceſſary to the form of the tree, to 
employ the exceſs of ſap, and prevent its doing miſchief. And 
it may be neceſſary, for the ſame end, to preſerve many long, 
good, weak branches, when placed ſo as to occaſion no con- 
tuſion, and even on the thick branches, a good number of 
outlets for the fap to range in, Let it be a general rule to ſpare 
the lower branches, and cut off the higher, rather than the 
Contrary. 
In a tree that has been planted three years, and pruned twice, 
if it be vigorous, as many old branches as poſſible are to be 
preſerved, eſpecially for truit : If it be weak, it mult be eaſed 
of the burden of old branches. It muſt likewiie be cut ſhort, 
to make it thoot out new ones; and it it cannot do this with 
vigour, let it be pulled up, and a new one, with treth earth, 
planted in its place. 

General rules for PRUNING fruit-trees. 1. The more the 
branches ſhoot horizontally, the better diſpoſed the tree is to 
bear fruit; and the contrary, 
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Hence, the middle of a ttee is to be kept from wog 

branches; for there is no danger but the place will 

filled with more fruitful wood. 

In dwarfs prune all open, leaving none but horizontal branch 
IJ 


or 10 ich 
de ſoun 


And in wall-trees, if you do but furniſh your wall, u. * 
rizontal branches, nature will provide for the middle 0 d. 
therefore, ſuch ſhoots as are not vigorous to furniſi b hut, 
branches. f "Ing 
2. Take care the tree be not left over full of wood 
of — branches. 

3- All ſtrong branches are to be left longer on 

than weak ones; conſequently, the A 4 of n my 

mult be pruned ſhorter, and fewer in number; than "If * 

a ſtrong tree. ale d 

4. All branches, ſhooting directly forward from trees th 

grow againſt a wall, are to be pruned cloſe to the b n 

whence they ſpring, &c. 188 

5. When a branch well placed either againſt a wall, or ; 

oY has ſhot ſome falſe 33 prune it off within the thick. 

neſs of a crown-piece, or ſlopingly; though this *7Y 
ed off in the be 2 of Anm, f 1 2 's beſt pinch. 

6. Cut off all branches ariſing from hard knobs wher 

pear-ſtalks grew; or from ſhort ſtraight branches like f "84g 

7. If a tree have produced branches of a moderate view 5 

afterwards puts forth ſtrong ones, well placed, though ot — 

8 e 
wood; the latter may be uſed as the foundation of the f 
and the other kept a time for bearing fruit. due, 
8. When an old tree ſhoots ſtronger branches towards d. 
bottom than the top, and the top is in ill caſe, cut it ot * 
form a new figure from the lower ones. If the top be vieo 
rous, cut off the lower ones, unleſs well placed; * 
9. In vigorous trees, the weaker branches are the ſtult-bes. 
ers: In weak trees, the ſtronger chiefly ; therefore, in the 
latter, prune off the feeble and ſmall. A 
10. The Pruning of vigorous peach- trees to be deſettad 0 
they are ready to bloſſom, the better to know which are l. 
ly to bear fruit. 8 
11. The buds of all ſtone- fruit frequently form them ſelves the 
ſame year in which the branch they grow on is formed; th. 
ſame holds of pears and apples; though it is generally - 
leaſt, two or three years before the latter come to perſecllon. 
12. All ſhoots that put forth in autumn are to be pruned of. 
13. When a tree puts forth much ſtronger ſhoots on one {ls 
than the other, a great part of the ſtrong ones muſt be cut af 
cloſe to the body, or ſome of them ſtump-wiſe. 
14. If a young crooked tree produce a fine branch beneath the 
crook, cut the head off cloſe to the branch, 

Grand yearly PRUNINGs, Fruit-branches being of ſhort conti- 
nuance, and — the firſt year wherein they produce 
fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they put forth ſhoots for blo{- 
ſoms the ſucceeding year. In the ſecond Pruning, about the 
middle of May, where the fruit is ſo cloſe as to be like to ob- 
ſtruct each other, ſome of them and their branches are to te 
taken off, as alſo the multitude of young ſhoots. 

PRUNING of foreſt or timber-trees. For large trees, it is he! 
not to prune them at all; yet, if there be an abſolute neceſ- 
ſity, avoid taking off large boughs as much as poſſible. And, 
1. If the bough be ſmall, cut it ſmooth, cloſe, and ſloping. 
2. If the branch be large, and the tree old, cut it off at thre: 
or four feet from the ſtem, 3. If the tree grow crooked, cut 
it off at the crook ſloping upwards, and nurſe up one of the 
molt promiſing ſhoots for a new ſtem. 4. If the tree grow 
top-heavy, its head muſt be lightened, and that by thinning 
the boughs that grow out of the main branches. But if yo 
would have them ſpring, rub off the buds, and ſhrowd up ti 
ſide-ſhoots. 5. It the ſide-bough till break out, and the top 
be able to ſuſtain itſelf, give the boughs that put forth 
ſpring a Pruning after Midſummer, cutting them cloſe. 

PRURVGO, preritzs, in phyſic, is an itching in the ſkin, 

PRY TA7NEUM, in antiquity, a large building in Athens wie: 


the council of Prytanes aſſembled, and where thoſe who h. 


rendered any ſignal ſervices to the commonwealth were h 

tained at the public expence. 
PRY”TANIS, prytanes, in antiquity, the firſt magittrate in ma- 

of the cities in Greece. 

There were fiſty Prytanes at Athens, who were the ſenateg 

that compoſed the grand council which governed the ast. 

They were choſe yearly out of each tribe, and to thele Wer 


* 


» Not exeg 


% N 
4+ abs 


nominated fifty more, in caſe of death or male-adminiitratlcs. 
The tribes took the government by turns, each for thirty-!? 
days, namely, in companies, ten of the Prytanes at 2 05% 
tor ſeven days cach company. | 
PSALM *, a divine hymn ; this appellation is now approp!'-” 
ted to the CL Pſalms, commonly aſcribed to David. 
The word is Greek Jae, and derived from 4-7, t9 ſine. 


Gradual PpsAlL NSN were thoſe Pſalms anciently ſung on the fler 
of the temple. 
PSA'LMODY *, the art of ſinging pfalms. 
* The word is Greek Jandia, and formed of dae, Fr 
and &, finger. 
PSA'LTER.*, the collection of the pſalms cf David. 


EY C 
The word is Greek and derived from 1 @ Aw, do 8. 117 
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ps VLTERT , f/altermum, a muſſcal inſtrument much ĩn uſe amor 


the ancient Hebrews. Its preciſe form we know but little of. 
That now in uſe is a flat inſtrument, in form of a trapezium, 


or triangle truncated at top. | ; | 
It is ſtrung with thirteen wire-chords ſet to uniſon or octave, 
ou mounted on two bridges on the two ſides. It is ſtruck 
with a plectrum, little iron rod, or crooked ſtick. Its body 
like that of a ſpinnet. 5 

py AMMI/SMUS *, in medicine, a fort of cure for the dropſy, 
by covering the body or feet with ſand. 

'* The word is Greek, and derived from a, ſand., 

SED Aiptere *, in the ancient architecture, a temple with 
Licht columns in front, and a ſingle row of columns all around, 
a contradiſtinction to the diptere which had two rows of co- 
{ymns all around. 

* The word is compounded of dee, falſe, dc, twice, and «ir, 
a wing. 

p3EUDO/NYMAIS “, pfeudenymus, in criticiſm, denotes an 
author who publiſhes a book under a falſe or feigned name, 
a; Cryptonymus is given to him who publiſhes. one under a 
tiſruiſed name, and Anonymus to him who publiſhes without 
Mike name at all. 

* The word is formed of 49%, falſe, and bh, a name. 

P;5yp0-/ella, in aſtronomy, _ kind of meteor newly appear- 
ing in the heavens, and reſembling a ſtar. 4 

?ILO'THRON ®, in medicine, depilatory, or any external form 
that is proper to make the hair fall, as ſtrong lixiviums, quick- 
lime, ants eggs, ſandarac, orpiment, and arſenic. 

* The word is Greek, and formed of 449zw, to make bald, and 
$85, hair. ; 

550 K, in anatomy, are two pair of muſcles of the loins : The 
Er is thePſoas or lumbaris internus, the other the Pſoas parvus. 
The Ploas major is a long thick muſcle ſituated in the abdo- 
men, on the lumbar region, —_— to the vertebræ of the 
loins, from the poſterior part of the os ilium to the anterior part 
near the thigh. 

t bends the thigh on the pelvis, or brings it forward ; it may 
alſo move the pelvis on the thigh, and hinder it from being car- 
ried along with the reſt of the trunk, when the body is inclined 
backward, while we fit, having the lower extremities fixed by 
ſome external force. In this ſituation it may alſo move the 
rettebræ of the loins. 

The Pſoas parvus is a long ſlender muſcle, lying on the Pſoas 
major. It is ſometimes 9 

Where it is found, it ſerves to ſuſtain the pelvis, much in the 
fame manner with the muſculi recti of the abdomen in climb- 
ing. It may alſo ſerve to.hinder the vertebral pillar from bend- 
ing backward on ſome occaſions. influ. 

650 RA, a ſpecies of itch. See IMPETIGO and ITCH. 

SO RICA, are medicines good againſt the itch, and other cu- 
taneous eruptions. - | 8 

NORXOPHTHA'LMIA *, in phyſic, a ſcurfy eruption of the 
eye· lds, attended with an itching of the part. 

* The word is formed of the Greek ua, a ſcab, or itch, and 
gas, the eye. 

VYCHAGOGIC A“, ſuch medicines as recover a perſon in 
an apoplexy or ſyncope. 

The word is Greek vx, life or ſoul, and 4%, to bring back. 

NYCHO/LOGY *®, the doctrine of the ſoul. 


* The word is Greek Jvy-2»y4a, and formed of vys, the ſoul, 
and Myw, to treat of. 


This is one part of anthropology, the other being anatomy, 
which treats of the body and the parts belonging thereto. 


INYCHO/MANCY “, a kind of divination by raiſing the fouls | 


of perſons deceaſed. 


* The word is formed of the Greek vx, the ſoul, and paikia, 
divination, 

PMYCHROMETER ®, an inſtrument for meaſuring the de- 
gree of coldneſs in the air; it is more uſually called THER- 
MOMETER, which ſee. 

* The word is derived from uxp%;, cold, and utrzer, meaſure, 

PTARMICA ®, medicines proper to cauſe ſneezing, more 
uſually called errhines and ſternutatories. 

* The word is Greek, and derived from wlaguis, ſneezing. 

?TERO/PHORI , in antiquity, were ſuch Roman couriers as 
brought tidings of a declaration of war, loſs of a battle, or any 
miſhap befallen the Roman army. 

The word is formed of the Greek wr», a wing, and gige, to 
carry, as carrying wings on their pikes. 

'TERY'GIUM *, in medicine, is a film on the eye called un- 
Sus, or pannus, a nail or- web. 

* The word is a diminutive of the Greek origyt, a wing. 
In Celſus it denotes a diſorder in the fingers, or whitloe, when 
ſeated at the root of the nail. 

TER) GOTDES®, or proceſſus Pterygoides, in anatomy, the Pte- 
gold ot wing-like proceſſes of the os fphenoides. SeeCAPUT. 


* Th : f 2 
Ihe word is formed of the Greek v2, a wing, and de, re- 


ſemblance, as reſembling the wings of a bat. 


ITERYC 1OVDEUS internus, in anatomy, is a muſcle of the | 
, ariling from the internal part of the pterygoid proceſs that | 


erurs it to one ſide, 


ö 


bu. 


PTERTGOTDEUS #xternus, in anatomy, another muſcle of 
the jaw ariſing from the external part of the ſame proceſs, that 


pulls the lower jaw forwards, and makes it ſhoot beyond the 
per. 


u 

PTERYGOPALATINU S Auſculus, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the uvula, See PALATE. 

PTERYGOPHARYNG/F/US Muſerti, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the fauces. See OESOPHAGUS. 

PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, is a muſcle of the 
uvula, of which there are ſeveral. Sec PALATE. 

PTTSAN, ptiſana, or ptiſſana, in medicine, is a cooling po- 
tion, commonly made of barley decorticated, boiled in water, 
and ſweetened with liquorice, &c. 

Sometimes there are added laxative herbs, as ſena, &c. 
* The word is formed of the Greek zo; or Toca, ligniſy- 
ing the ſame, from low, to beat. 

PTO'LEMAIC Sy/emm, or hypotheſis, that ſyſtem wherein the 
earth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt in the center, and the heavens 
to revolve round it from eaſt to weſt, carrying with them the 
ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars in their reſpeCtive ſpheres. 

This hypotheſis took its name from Ptolemy, the great Alex- 
andrian aſtronomer, as illuſtrated by him; it had been held 
before by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, &c. 

PTY*ALISM *, pryali/mus, in phyſic, a frequent and copious 

diſcharge of ſaliva. Among the moderns, it generally denotes 

a ſalivation excited by mercury. 


* The word is Greek, and formed of =: to ſpit. 


| PUBERTY, prubertes, in the civil law, the age wherein a per- 


ſon is naturally major, or allowed to contract marriage. 
por arrive at Puberty at fourteèn, and maids at twelve years 
of age. 
Full Puberty is accounted at eighteen. 
PU*BES, the external parts of generation in both ſexes : when 
either a man or woman arrive at a ſtate of puberty. 
Puls Os, in anatomy, See INNOMINATA C/. 
PU”BLICAN, prublicanus, among the Romans, one who farmed 
the. taxes and public reyenues. | | 
PUBLICA'”TION, publicatio, the act of making a thing known 
to the world ; the ſame with promulgation. 
By the canons Publication is to be made of the bann of mar- 
riage three times before the ceremony can be ſolemnized, with- 
out eſpecial licence to the contrary. 
PUCE” LLAGE, pucellagium, of pusVagitim, denotes the ſtate of 
virginity. 
PUDE/NDA, the parts of generation in both ſexes, 
PUERTLITY, in diſcoyrſe, is defined by Longitrus to be a 
thought, which, by being too far fetched, becomes flat and in- 
ſipid : Puerility, be adds, is the common fault of thoſe who 
affect to ſay nothing but what is brilliant and extraordinary. 
PU/GIL *, pugillus, in phyſic, &. ſuch a quantity of flowers, 
ſeeds, or the like, as may be taken up between the thumb and 
two fore- finger s. FD 
It is eftecined to be the eighth part of the manipule or handful, 


* The word is formed of the Latin ugillus, a little hand. 


PUTSNE *, puny, in law, one younger born. It is not only 
applied to the ſecond, third, fourth, &c, child, with regard to 
the firſt-born ; but to the third with regard to the ſecond, &c, 


The laſt of all is called cadet. cp 
* The word is French, and frgrifies the ſame thing. 


It is alſo applied to a judge, or counſellor, who is in ſome re- 

ſpect inferior to another, 

PU*LLEY, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical powers, 
called by the Latins trochlea, and by the ſcamen a tackle. 
IF ADB E (plate LW. fir, 19.) be a Pulley upon which 
hang the weights PW); then ſince the neareſt diſtances 
of the ſtrings A W and BP, from the center of motion 

C, are AC and BC, the Pulley will be reduced to thc 
lever or balance A B, with reſpect to its power; and fron: 
thence it appears that, ſince A C = B C, we ſhall always have 
P = W, foran equilibrium; and, therefore, no advantage in 
raiſing a weight, &c. can be had from a ſingle Pulley. 
In a combination of two Pullies A B and DF EG (fig. 20.) the 
power is doubled ; for the Pulley D FE G is reducible to the 
lever E D, which muſt be conſidered as fixed in the point E to 
the immoveable ſtring H E ; and the power acting at D is equa] 
toP, and the weight W is ſuſtained from the center C of the 
Pulley, but P: W:: CE: DE; therefore, ſince DE = 2 
C E, it is W 2, or PA W. 
The force of the Pullies may alſo be eaſily ſhewn by comparing 
the velocities of the power and weight; for it is evident, if the 
weight W be raiſed one inch, each ſtring H E, B D, will be 
ſhortened one inch, and conſequently the ſtring A will be 
lengthened two inches, and ſo P will paſs through twice the 
ſpace that W does, in the ſame time. Conſequently the tack!e 
of Pullies in the form of fig. 21. will increaſe the power 
five times; and that of fig. 22. will increaſe it fix times, 
In the diſpoſition of Pallies according to fig. 23. It is plain, 
ſince each Pulley has a fixed rope, it muſt be conſidered as a 
leyer of the ſecond fort, and fo will double the power of the 
foregoing Pulley, and fo four Pullies will increaſe the power 
ſixteen times. | 
Though the laſt mentioned form be of the greateſt ſorce from 


the ſame number of Pullies, yet, if we conſider the ſimplici- 
g 5 Dy 
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ty, force, and conveniency of the tackle of Pullies all together, 
none is ſuperior to that in the form of (fig. 24.) where the 
uppermoſt Pulley is fixed, and each has a rope annexed to 
the weight ; its power is therefore thus eſtimated : When the 
weight W is raiſed one inch, the rope A B will be lengthened 
as much, and ſo the Pulley C will deſcend one inch, by 
which means the rope C D will be lengthened two inches, 
and one by the riſing of the weight W ; wherefore the Pulley 
E will defcend three inches; and thus the rope E P will be 
lengthened ſix inches by that means +4 three on each ſide) 
allo, the tiſing of the weight will cauſe it to lengthen one inch 
more, ſo that the power J goes through ſeven inches, while 
the weight W riſes one, 8 - 1 21 13.7 4 we 
thus you proceed for any other number, 

PU/LMO, in anatomy, ſee LUNGS. 

pul uo Marinus, ſea-lungs, or urtica marina, ſea-netue, a kind 
of ſpongy ſubſtance that floats in the fea, of a pellucid bluiſh 
colour, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, that of cryſtal. 

Sir Robert Sibbald and Dr. Merret rank it among the 20- 
ophytes. Tt ſhines in the night time : Being applied to the ſkin, 
it raiſes an itching and takes off the hair. 

PU/LMONARY Peels, in anatomy, are thoſe which carry the 
blood from the heart to the lungs, and back again from the 
lungs to the heart ; being the Pulmonary artery and vein, 

PuLMonary Conſumption, in phyſic, pulmonia, or conſumpti- 
on of the lungs, the ſame with peripneumonia or phthiſis. 

PULP, pulpa, in fruits, the fleſh or that ſucculent part between 
the rind and the nucleus or ſeed. This is the parenchyma, 
which ſwells by means of a juice, at firſt very coarſe, and at 
length more delicate, 

Porr, in pharmacy, denotes the ſoft part of fruits, roots, or other 
bodies extracted by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed thro” a ſieve. 

Pure *, in medicine, denotes the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt ſolid 
part of the fleſh. 


* The word is called pu/pa, from palpare, to feel, or handle, be 
cauſe animals are here felt to examine whether they be fat. 


PU/LPIT *, pr/pitum, now generally denotes an eminence, ſug- 

ones or apartment in a church, from which ſermons are de- 
ivered, 

* Some derive the word from publicum, as the declaimer is there 

+ expoled to view. | . 

PU'LPITUM, among the Romans, called alſo proſcenium, was 

a part of the theatre, or what we call the ſtage, whereon the 
the actors performed. 

PULSA'TION, prulſatio, in medicine, the motion of the pulſe, 
or the beating of an artery. 

PULSE, pulſus, in the animal ceconomy, the beating of the 
heart and arteries, 

As the motion of the heart and arteries depends firſt upon the 
quantity and ftrength of the ſpirituous, elaſtic, and expanſive 
ſubſtance contained in the blood and nervous fluid ; ſecondly, 
on the due tone of the muſcular fibres of the heart and arteries ; 
and, thirdly, on the proper temperature, quantity, and confi- 

| fence of the blood; fo it is to be deduced and accounted for 
from theſe ſources. 
A moderate, conſtant, and equable Pulſe, which is the rule 
and a meaſure by which we are to judge of the reſt, is that 
which is large, but neither quick nor flow, hard nor unequal. 
This Pulſe denotes the beſt ſtate of health, the abſence of all 
preternatural and foreign things, and a due and temperate de- 
ree of heat. 

t is carefully to be obſerved, that one kind of Pulſe is not 
found in all perſons ; for, as the Pulſe depends on the tone of 
the muſcular fibres, the influx of the ſpirits, and the nature 
and temperament of the blood; and as theſe are ſurprizingly 
various in human bodies, with reſpect ta age, ſex, the feln 
of the year, the climate, the method of life, the fleep, and the 
puſſions of the mind; to alſo the pulſes vary from each other, 
according as theſe circumſtances differ. 

As from the Pulſe we are to form a judgment, not only of 
the circulation and temperature of the blood, but alſo of the 
motion of the ſpirits, and the ſtrength of the patient; ſo the 
knowledge of the Pulſe, and a due attention to it, muſt be of 
ſingular uſe to the phyſician, not only in inveſtigating the na- 
tures of diſeaſes, and forming a right judgment concerningthem, 
but alſo in preſcribing medicines for their cure. 

But it is to be obſerved, that the Pulſe is to be carefully, not 
ſuperficially conſulted. The phyficians of China are far more 
careful in this reſpe& than thoſe of Europe; for the former 
often ſpend a whole hour in feeling the Pulſe, whilſt the phy- 
ſicians of our country have hardly patience to feel above two 
pulſations; a practice highly culpable, ſince, after ten ſtrokes 
of the artery, an inequality or intermiſſion often occurs; which 
happens, whilſt the unequally mixed blood paſſes through the 
heart. The Pulle is allo to be felt in both wriſts, in the neck, 
and in the temples, ſince it is certain from experience, that 
the Pulſe in the wriſts frequently varies, and may be more 
commodiouſly felt in one than another. We ought alſo to 
advert to the Pulſes of other parts. 

When a pulſation is obſerved in any part of the body, where 
at other times it is not felt, we may certainly conclude, that 
the part is inflamed, and diſpoſed to a ſuppuration, eſpecially 
when it is accompanied with a tumor and pain. An hard Pulſe 

2 almoſt an infallible fign of an infiammation in the mem- 
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branous parts; for this hardneſs of the Pulſe 

ſion and vibration of the artery, indicates whales f 

modic nature, ariſing from the conſent of the mx a ſpaſ. 

duced by the inflammation and pain. The Pulte c ad f 

labouring under diſorders of the breaſt, or a palpitatic 

heart, is generally frequent, unequal, and languid 1. of th 

neſs and a diſpoſition to ſyncope's, the Pulſe is generally 4 

tare, and languid; but, if the Pulſe be abſolutely ; 7 

tible, the body covered with a cold ſweat, and t = aep- 
of the mind not totally deſtroyed, I have frequently we * 
that the patient infallibly dies in ſix hours: And loch rec, 
ation J have ſeen twice produced by corroſive poiſon 1 lt. 
be obſerved, that about the critical times in fevers 3 ay 
ture endeavours to throw off the ſuperfluous and pece * 
ter by ſtool or ſweat, the Pulſe, though languid, is 2 
regular, and leſs frequent, which is a certain ſign of 2 rg 
But, if the Pulſe be ſoft and undulating, it is a ſign early 
tary critical ſweat is juſt coming on. l 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the Pulſe is changed by med 
cines. Thus, after draſtic purgatives, which procure om 
ſtools, the Pulſe is generally preternaturally quick. af * 
neſection, eſpecially in . plethoric habits, the Pulſe 3 
quicker. It is certain that, after the uſe of chalybeates jy 
Pulſe is quicker ; ſtrong ſudorifics, compoſed of volatile ol > 
ſubſtances, greatly increaſe the pulſation of the heart 9 
teries, On the contrary, anodynes, opiates, preparation. 
nitre, precipitating powders, acids, and fuch things as di N 
niſh the inteſtine motion of the blood, and fix its ful ra 
render the Pulſe calm and moderate in pains, inflamma; 2 
and a febrile intemperature. Fred. Hoffman. OY 
A diminution or total ſuſpenſion of the Pulſe is reducible eic 
to a lipothymia, where there is ſcarce ſtrength left to fuſtin | 
the body ; or to a ſipoſychia, when it is attended with ; 
ſenſible diminution of the natural heat; or to a ſyncope vi 
the heart fails, ſo as the heat, motions, and ſenſes are amol 
deſtroyed ; or laſtly, to an aſphyxia, where thoſe are all 20. 
ſolutely deftroyed as to ſenſe, and death irfelf feems in poſſe 

ion. 

PULSE, is alſo applied to the ſtroke, with which an um | 
affected 3 motion of light, ſound, &c. 18 | 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates B. II. prop. 48. Princip, that 
the velocities of the Pulſes in an elaſtic Aug medium, whoſe 
elaſticity is proportionable to its denſity, are in a ratio com- 
pounded of halt the ratio of the elaſtic force directly, and half 
the ratio of the denſity inverſely ; fo thatin a medium, whot 
elaſticity is equal to its denſity, all Pulſes will be equally fit 

Pul.sE, /egumen, in botany, ſuch grains or ſeeds as are gathered | 
with the hand, in contradiſtinction to corn which is reaped. 
1228 . grains that grow in pods, as beans, peaſe, | 

c. it is allo uſe extenſion for artichokes, a | 
other kitchen — nnn 

PULSILO'GIUM, a pulſe watch, or inſtrument to meaſure 
the celerity of the pulſe. It is ſaid to have been firſt invented 
by Sanctorjus, and Sir John Floyer has wrote a treatiſe ex- 
preſly upon this ſubject. 

PU/LSION *, zruion, the act of driving a thing forwards, 


* The word is derived from the Latin pelle, to drive. 


PULVERIZ ACTION, pulverizatio, is that operation, by which | 
cohering and tenacious bodies are by aþt machines divided u- 
to minute parts or reduced to powder, DO 
Pulverization is of two kinds: Levigation or trituration, 2 
contuſion or pounding. By levigation we mean when the mat- 
ter is reduced to powder 22 or the abraſion of ſome 
hard body moving on the ſurface of another: the methode 
performing which, whether by a flat ſtone and muller for imallert 
quantities, or mills for greater, is too generally known to.lea'e 
occaſion for directions. By contuſion we mean, when te Þ 
comminution is effected by compreſſure or the ſtroke of a fal- 
ing body: but the mortar and peſtle, and their manner of us, 
are, like the former, too common to require any deſcription. 
As it is generally neceſſary in levigation to add ſome fluid 
the matter, the former editions of the Edinburgh, and for: 
other diſpenſatories, have directed, in particular preparations, | 
the uſe of roſe and other ſimple waters: But they have not the } 
leaſt advantage over ſpring water to compenſate for their gre: 
expence, ſince in drying the powders they totally exhale, with 
out having imparted any virtue to the preparation. 1 
Subſervient to Pulverization, where extreme ſine or impalpable 
powders are required, two ſecondary operations are introduces, 
ſearcing and waſhing over. The firſt is in ſuch comm? 
practice as renders a more particular account of it uſelcts 3 bu 
the latter whoſe name we have borrowed from the colo. 
men, is not ſo univerſally known, as to make a delcripi 
of it impertinent ; eſpecially as no other method can ſo ette-*-” 
ally anſwer the purpoſe. It is thus performed: The matter bein: 
firſt well pounded, or levigated, let it be put in a deep ven 
almoſt full of water, and there well ſtirred. Then having fettes 
a ſhort while, that the groſſer parts may fink to the botton» 
let the water and finer part yet fuſpended be poured off 1 
another veſſel and ſuffered to fand at reſt, till the powder pou'* 
off with the water has totally ſubſided; let the clear water chen 
be poured back into the firſt veſſel, with great care not pu 
{turb the ſubſided powder; and let the ſtirring, Gecantatt : 
&c, be repeated as before, ſo often as ſhall be tound neces? 
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not only what is ſtrictly 


* ſeparate all the powder which is of ſufficient fineneſs. The 
remaining groſſer part may be again round, and the fame 
treatment continued till the whole of the matter be obtained 
kne. By this method executed with care, impalpable pow- 
ders may be had, with great eaſe, from even the hardeſt bodies ; 
and chalk, tobacco pipe clay, and ſome other earthy ſubſtances 
3s grow {oft in water, may be freed from fand or other impu- 
ties, and rendered fine without grinding. ; 
The moſt neceſſary caution, in regard to Pulverization, is to 
be careful in accommodating the ſubſtance of which the inſtru- 
ments are made to the nature of the matter ſubjected to the ope- 
ration. For, on neglect of this, not only the inſtruments are 
liable to be damaged by eroſion or abraſion, but the matter 
depraved, and the deſign of the preparation perverted or fruſ- 
trated. Earths and minerals may be promiſcuouſly powdered 
in every kind, but ſalts, when great purity is required, and 
the ſalts and corroſions of 1 in thoſe alone, which 
are made of marble or * y marble is here underſtood 
o called, but porphyry, agate, or any 
other tone whatever; and hard wood may alſo be uſed, where 
the neceſſary attrition is gentle. When ſtones of a very hard 
ſubſtance, ſuch as the lapis hamatites, are required to be pow- 
dered, an iron mortar and peſtle ſhould be employed; but, if 
it is neceſſary they ſhould be extremely fine, a mortar of agate 
or flint ſhould then be uſed : For common marble and the 
ſofter ſtones are ſo extremely abraded by them, that they add 
almoſt an unequal quantity of their own ſubſtance to the pre- 
paration, before it is perfected. 
Another general caution neceſſary to be inculcated, is that no 
ſeparation of the matter ſhould be made, while it is under the 
operation, but that all the parcels of powder, obtained from 
any quantity, !ſhould be mixed together, before any part be 
uſed. When this is neglected, as frequently happens, and theſe 
parts which firſt become fine, are ſeparated by the ſearce from 
the groſſer remainder and uſed a part, the different parcels 
may vary much in their virtue and efficacy ; and both from 
the medicine, when properly prepared. Thus, the refinous 
parts of jalap, ipecacuanha, and others, in which their medi- 
cinal virtue is contained, being more friable than the fibrous 
parts, would be extracted from them, and the doſe rendered 
thereby erroneous, when either of them are uſed ; the ſame 
inconvenience, but attended with more hazardous conſequen- 
ces, would happen in the caſe of mercurius dulcis; in which 
the acid riſing unequally, during the ſublimation, renders ſome 
parts of the fublimed cake extremely cauſtic : and this, being 
of a more ſaline nature than the other part which contains a 
greater proportion of the mercury, is much more friable, and 
ronſequently liable to be ſeparated in powdering ; and to oc- 
caſion thence very malignant qualities in the quantity firſt ob- 


tained, 


PU/LVINATED, pulvinatus, in the ancient architecture, de- 


notes a frieze which bulges out in the manner of a pillow, 


pulvinus, from which it takes its name. 


PU'MICE-/?-ne, in natural hiſtory, is generally ranked by au- 


thors among the native ſtones, but very erroneouſly ; there 
are indeed ſtones which in their native ſtate are of a lax, 
ſpongy, and cavernous ſtructure, and which, reſembling Pu- 
mices, have been by authors of no great accuracy confounded 
with them; but what we properly call the Pumice, is evi- 
dently a ſlag or cinder of ſome foſſil originally bearing another 


form, and only reduced to this ſtate by the violent action of 


fre. 


It is a lax and ſpongy matter, frequently of an obſcurely ſtriat- 
ed texture in many parts, and always very cavernous and ful! 
of holes; it is hard and harſh to the touch, and is much lighter 
than any other body that comes under the claſs of ſtones. It is 
found in maſſes of different ſ1zes, and of a perfectly irregular 
ſhape ; they are often roundiſh but more uſually flatted, and 
are full of little holes and cavities, not only within, but on 
the ſurface. They are found from the bigneſs of a pigeon's 
egg to that of a buſhel ; but the more uſual ſtandard is be- 
tween the ſwe of a man's fiſt, and eight or ten inches in dia- 
meter. In colour it is of a pale whitiſh grey, and in the purer 
pieces, when freſh broken, it looks very bright and ſilvery, 
eipecially in thoſe parts where it appears ſtriated. It is mo- 
derately hard, but falls to pieces with a ſmart blow, and is 
caſily reduced to powder. It is harſh and gritty between the 
teeth, and is of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte, but that it owes wholly 
to the ſalt it has imbibed from the ſea water; what we have 


imported being always ſuch as has been collected about the ſea ; 


ſhores, 


The Pumice will not ferment with any acid, nor ſuffer any 
change in the fire, it having already ſtood a much greater force 
of that clement than we are able eaſily to expoſe it to. We 
ouzht to chuſe for medicinal purpoſes the paleſt-coloured, 
cleaneſt, and lighteſt maſſes, and ſuch as molt eaſily fall to 
powder in the mortar. 

The Pumice is found in many parts of the world, but particu- 
lacly about the burning mountains, Atna, Veſuvius, and He- 
cla. Many parts of 1 abound with it, and with a kind 
of tophus, a native ſtone of a ſpongy ſtructure, ſo very like 
tne Pumice, that it is frequently miſtaken for it, and ſold un- 
ger its name. The difference however is very obvious, for this 
tails Pumice has nothing of that ſharpneſs between the fingers 


n. 
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which the true Pumice always has. Beſides the places whete 
the Pumice is naturally produced, it is found in many others 
to which it has been carried by the winds and ſeas, when it has 
been thrown up in vaſt abundance in the eruptions of thoſe 
mountains, and by its lightneſs ſupported in the air, while 
carried into ſeas at ſome diftance by the winds, and thence to 
very diſtant ſhores. Wherever there have been or are volca- 
no's, there may be Pumices leſt in large quantities; many of the 
places where heaps of them are found at great diſtances from 
any burning mountain, may have been heretofore the places of 
eruptions, and even many of thoſe, found in the moſt diſtant 
ſeas, may have been thrown up by volcano's burſting from the 
bottom of the ſea itſelf, as in the formation of the new iſlan. 
near the Santorini, where an immenſe quantity of calcined 
matter, much of the nature of the Pumice, was raiſed by ſuch 
an event about the ſurface of the ſea, and remains an iſland to 
this time, 

That all true genuine Pumices have been reduced to the ſtate 
in which we find them by the action of the fire, ſeems very 
evident. Indeed, when we conſider the force of the fire in the 
places where they are found, it is not eaſy to conceive how any 
foſſil that comes in its way ſhould ſtand it fo little altered from 
its nature as the Pumice ſhews itſelf to be: but, though it is 
eaſy to determine that the Pumice is a calcined ſtone, it is not 
ſo eaſy to ſay what ſtone it is under that ſtate. The ancient 
Greeks who were at leaſt as well acquainted with the nature 
of the Pumice as we are, ſuppoſed it to be the lapis Arabicus, 
a kind of ftriated ſtone of a cryſtalline bafis, found at this time 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, and in the Eaſt-Indies, re- 
duced to this ſtate by ſubterrancan fire. But we cannot con- 
ceive how any ſtone of a cryſtalline baſis could be altered ſo 
fo much, without being altered much more by fire. It rather 
ſeems probable, that, deep in the earth from whence theſe vol- 
cano's burſt forth, there are maſſes of a ſtony matter approach- 
ing to the aſbeſtus kind, and that theſe, after having been cal- 
_ in theſe terrible fires, at length are thrown up in this 
orm. 

The Greeks were well acquainted with this ſtone; they knew 
ſo much of its hiſtory, as that it was no where found ſo abun- 
dantly as in the openings of the burning mountains; and they 
preferred the Pumices, found there, to thoſe met with on our 
ſhores, 

The mY uſe of the Pumice among the ancients ſeems to 
have been as a dentrifice, and at preſent it is retained in the 
ſhops principally on the ſame account, though it were to bc 
wiſhed that this, and every thing of the ſame Kind, were ba- 
niſhed from all compoſitions of this intention, as they cut off 


the enamel of the teeth, which tenders them liable much ſooner 
to decay. | 


PUMP, anheha, in hydraulics, a machine formed on the model 


of a ſyringe for railing water, 


Of Pump-work.—The theory depends, in a great meaſure, 
upon thoſe properties of the inverted ſyphon, or fountain, de- 
ſcribed under that article. Let ABCDEFG (plate LIII. 
fig. 14.) repreſent the inverted ſyphon; the part ABCD a 
column of air, and D G the lower part of the pipe of a Pump 
immerſed in the water of the well HI; Let P be the piſton of 
the Pump at E in its loweſt ſituation, and at F in its higheſt. 
Now as both theſe parts communicate with the water, one 
by preſſing on it, the other by opening into it, they may be 
looked upon as communicating with one another, 

Now A 5 C, the column of air, would, by its weight or preſ- 
ſure, force up a column of water into the pipe DG to the 
height of 33 feet, were the air exhauſted from the ſaid pipe, 
and continued to that height (the weight of a column of 2ir 
being equal to the weight of ſuch a column of water of the 
ſame baſe, as is evident from experiment.) If now the piſton l 
be thus thruſt down to E, meeting the water there, and from 
thence it be raiſed to F with an umform motion, the water 
will riſe from E to follow the piſton with a variable velocity ; 
the leaſt of which is as VAC - DE, and the greateſl 
as AC BEV AB. 

If in lifting up the piſton the velocity of water be leſs than 
that of the piſton, it will not be able to follow it, but wil! 
leave a void ſpace between them, which will increaſe more 
and more, as the velocity of water becomes leſs than that of 
the piſton. The conſequence of this will be, that a part of 
the {troke of the piſton will be loſt ; and not only that, bu: 
the piſton, when the water leaves it, will riſe very hard, «; 
having a weight of water upon it, and the air of greater den- 
ſity above than below; whence the equilibrium, which ough* 
to be in Pumps, is deſtroyed, and the balance againſt the 
workman. Now, as this can happen where the diameter vi 
the ſucking-pipe is equal to that of the Pump-barrel, much 
ſooner will it happen when the pipe is leſs than the barrel, 
becauſe the water, riſing through a leſs paſſage, will be longe: 
in filling the Pump-barrel, and therefore quit the piſton, and 
leave the greater void ſpace between. | 
On the contrary, if the leaſt velocity of water riſing in the 
pipe be greater than that of the piſton, there will be no void 
ipace ; and the Pump-barrel may be made in proportion a, 
much wider than the pipe, as the velocity of water is oreater 
than that of the piſton. Now that this may be the cas, wo 
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enough to prevent any void ſpace or 
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Thall few by calculation, what diameters the barre] and pipe 


ought to have, compared with the velocity of the water and 
pitton. Let A (plate ,LIII. fig. 14.) repreſent the leaſt alti- 
the higheſt elevation of the piſton above the ſurface of 
ter HI, which let be 16 feet. And let the greateſt velocity 
of the piſton which can well be given to a Pump be that of 
four fect in a ſecond = v; and V = the leaſt velocity of wa- 
ter that riſes in the pipe; D = the diameter of the barrel ; and 
d = the dlameter of the pipe. 

Now here we have / A — VB V = the leaſt velocity 
of water ; and the fall which will produce that velocity is the 
ſquare of that expreſſion, viz. A + B — 2% AB, that is, 


1 + 16 20 31X10=2 feet 6 inches, the height of the 
Fr required, Whereas, by the common way of taking the 
ſquare of A—B, viz. A —B for the height, we have 15 
for the fall, which extraordinary error muſt be of very bad 
conſequence in practice. *#- 

Here the velocity VA—vVB= vV31—vYib= 5,6 —4 
= 1,6 per ſecond. The velocity of the water, at the bottom 
of the pipe D, is as / Az 5,6; that alſo muſt be the velo- 
city of the piſton at D, that the water may follow it ; whence 
the piſton moving with the ſame velocity at F, where the ve- 
locity is but 1,6, we have 5,6 — 1,6 = 4 feet of void ſpace ; 
therefore, 4 parts in 5,6 of ſuch a ſtroke, would be loſt or in- 
ettectual. We may here obſerve by the way, that ſince the 
velocity of the water at D is 5,6, and the greateſt velocity 
which can be given to the piſton (without damaging the ma- 
chinery) is but 4 ; therefore a piſton, working at the lower 
end of the pipe or barrel, will always have water more than 

loſs of labour. 
But, ſince we find ſo great a void in the pipe at F of the ſame 
diameter with the piſton, it is evident, if we contract all the 
part below F into a ſmall pipe as FD, and let the part FG 
remain as it was for the barrel for the piſton to play in, as at 
F, that then the water will riſe into the barrel FG with a 
greater velocity than before, in proportion as the pipe is leſs ; 
conſequently, if the bore of the pipe F D be to that of the bar- 
rel F G, as the velocity of the piſton P, or the water in the 
barrel, is to the velocity of the water in the pipe, there will 
always be a ſufficiency of water to prevent a vacuum in the 
barrel, Which rule in ſymbols is thus exprefled, DD: dd 
:: Vio; whence Div d V for a general canon; any 
three of which quantities being given, the fourth may be found. 
Thus, for example, ſuppoſe D, v, and V were given to find d, 
Dy v 
V 

6 inches. And ſuppoſe the piſton gives 20 ſtrokes in a mi- 
nute, each a two feet ſtroke, ſpending as much time in its 
aſcent as deſcent, then will the motion of the piſton be 80 
feet per minute, or 14 per ſecond; whence v = 1. Laſtly, 
to obtain the value of V, we muſt fix on the length of the 


tude of the atmoſphere AC = 31 feet of water; B DF 
the wa- 


we have d = Let the diameter of the barrel D = 


pipe FD (plate LIII. fg. 14.) which let be 16 feet, then 


the higheſt clevation of the piſton will be 18 feet (if it comes 
to the bottom of the barrel, as it ought to do ;) wherefore, an 
height of water of 18 feet in the Pump GD acts againſt the 
weight or height 31 feet in the leg A C. Now the velocity V 
of the water in the pipe F N being uniform, or conſtantly the 
ſame, we muſt find what difference of uniform velocities will 
be generated by falls from 31 and 18 feet heights. Thus 
v 16; :32::4/31:43nearly; and W164 :32::418:323; 


whence the difference of theſe uniform velocities will be 43 


— 321 =104 = 10 feet 3 inches per ſecond; therefore V 


= 10!i. Wheretore bu d= 2 l inches of the dia- 
V 


meter of the pipe F D. | mew 
The reaſon why we make no uſe of the expreſſion / A C — 


iin this caſe, is, becauſe this gives only the difference 
of the inſtantaneous velocities, or the feaſt velocity with which 
the water at F can begin its motion upwards, whereas we 
here want to find what the conſtant and uniform motion of 
the water will be, or how much it will ſupply every ſecond 
uniformly, which is done by the method above. For, fince a 
fall of 164 gives an uniform velocity of 32 feet per ſecond, a 
fall of 31 feet will give 43; thus a fall of 18 feet will give 
32 „, and their difference muſt be that of the water at F. 

f we know the velocity of the piſton v, the diameter of the bar- 
rel D, and the diameter of the pipe d, we ſhall find the veloci- 


bd * * 
ty of the water in the pipe V, = 


710 thus in words, mul- 


tiply the ſquare of the diameter of the barrel by the velocity of 
the piſton ; divide the product by the ſquare of the diameter 
of the pipe, the quotient will be the velocity ſought from the 
water in the pipe. This velocity, when found, muſt be taken 
from 43, the remainder 43 — V will be the uniform velocity 
produced by a fall from the higheſt ſituation of the piſton to the 
joweſt ſurface of the water in the well, and which is found by 
ſaying, as 32:4 164::43—V:v DF; whence DF the 
bizheſt elevation of the piſton will be known. 


5p oh 


When we know D, V, and d, wwe find v the velocity of ie 
_ piſton by this theorem ij = v; that is, in words, mule. 


ly the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe by the veloe; 
= in Is and divide the product by the dane of hol 
meter of the barrel, the quotieht is the velocity of the pig, 
required.” 

Having iven the velocity of the water in the pipe V, the « 
ametet of the pipe d, the velocity of the piſton v, to find the 


diameter of the barrel D, we have this theotem D = Nl 


that is, multiply the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe the 
velocity of its water, and divide that product by the velgc; 
of the piſton ; the ſquare- root of the quotient is the — 
of the barrel ſought. 
We ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of two or three mot 
uſeful Pumps, Fat firſt give an account of that ſart of valy 
which are exceeding good, and ought to be uſed in Pr: 
and all kinds of water engines, where valves are neceſſa 
Let ABCD (plate LIN. fg. 13.) be the bucket of a piſton 
or any other part where a valve is required; in the middle 
there is a circular but tapering hole from top to bottom, in 
which is fitted the tapering or conical piece EF GH, with , 
piece I K to be ſcrewed in and out of the bottom part H G. 1; 
is to be ſcrewed out, when the ſaid ſolid E G is put into irs 
place or hole in AC; and afterwards ſcrewed in, when the 
whole together appears as in the figure LMNO, The 
piece E G now becomes a valve, or capable of permitting the 
water to aſcend, and to prevent its deſcent. 
That the water puſhing againſt the bottom of the valve will 
raiſe it upwards, is evident from the conical form thereof, and 
its lying in the hole only by its own weight; the length of the 
key at K being ſufficient to permit ſuch a riſe of the valve, 23 
will admit a ſpace between it and the hole for the water to pas 
as freely as required : And, that the valve may not be thrown 
quite out of the hole, the croſs piece I is added, of a greater 
length than the diameter of the loweſt part of the valve. 
If the valve E G and its ſocket AC be of braſs, and fitted, 
by grinding them with emery firſt and putty afterwards, with 
a drill-bow into each other, they will not only be water-tight, 
but even air-tight ; and that too, if but ſlightly touched with 
fine emery or wy ; for, if they are ground to a poliſh, the 
attraction of coheſion will take place, and prevent the valve 
from riſing fo freely as it ought to do; yea, ſometimes thoſe 
ſurfaces have been found to cohere ſo ſtrongly, that the force of 
the riſing water could not overcome it: But all this will be 
prevented, and every thing ſucceed to one's wiſh, if they are 
made as above directed, as I have learned by long experience 
and trying every way. | 
Common ſucking PUMP (as it is called) is fo far deſcribed in the 
theory, that ſcarce any thing more can be ſaid to explain it. 
However, we have given the figure of ſuch a Pump, in which 
A (plate LIII. fig. 15.) is the ciſtern, A B the barrel of 
pipe ſtanding in the water E F, the piſton GD with its bucket 
and valve D, and the valve C open for the aſcent of the wa- 
ter through it. ' 
Plate XXXVII. fig. 5. repreſents a very ſimple and uſeful 
method of working two Pumps by means of the balance AB, 
having large iron balls at each end, placed in equilibre on the 
two ſpindles C, as repreſented in the figure; on the right and 
left are two boards I, nailed to two croſs-pieces faſtened to the 
axis of the machine. On theſe two boards, who is to work 
the Pumps, ſtands, and ſupports himſelf by four poſts erected 
perpendicularly, and having croſs- pieces on the top. At the 
diſtance of ten inches on each ſide of the axis, are faſtened the 
piſtons M, N, which go to the ſuckers. The man, dy 
leaning alternately on his right and left foot, puts the balance 
in motion, by which means the Pumps O, P, are workes, 
and the water thrown into the pipe H, and carried to a height 
proportional to the diameter of the valves, and the action 0: 
the balance. It will be neceſſary to place on each fide an iton 
ſpring, as F, G, in order to return the balance, and prevent 
its motion from being too great. | 
Plate XXXVII. fig. 6. repreſents another machine for work- 
ing two Pumps, where A repreſents a large weight ſaſtened i 


the axis, to regulate the motion of the machine. On each 


ſide of the axis B, is a piſton which goes to the ſuckers *! 
the two Pumps C, D. The machine is put in motion U 
the man's treading on the board E, and, conſequently, t: 
two Pumps deliver water alternately. All which is ſo pla 
from the figure, that it needs no farther deſcription. 

Forcing Pune, of the common ſort, is a machine thus conſtruc- 
ted: AB (plate LIII. fig. 16.) is the barrel ſtanding in tte 
well or mine at B; GC is the piſton; and C a ſolid piece 
without any hole or valve, becauſe no water is to paſs througn 
it, as in the other. This piece ſhould be well leathered, . 
fit the barrel very nicely, that in its motion neither al! 8% 
water ſhould paſs between. At a diſtance below, 2 Va") 
with its diaphragm, is fixed in the barrel, as at D. Be. 
tween this and the loweſt ſituation of the piſton C, there gcc 
off a pipe at H, in which there is fixed a diaphragm and vaires 
as at E. Now the piſton, being drawn up from C towards A, 
attenuates the air above D, by which means the water rue 
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udo the ſpace © D; then, when the piſton is forcgd down, as] thus on, till the pipe and barrel be full, as in the common 
the water cannot,repaG at D, it is forced to aſcend into the | Pump; and hence, it is evident, all the theory relatine 
+ at H,. and through its valve E into the ciſtern F (which to common pumps, is equally applicable here as there. 5 


Pp! LS „ s 
may be ſiruated at This Pump, made at large for uſe, ſhould have the following, 
the water will wn. dimenſions : The length of the outer tube MN — 30 inches; 


hne Punt, * 8 forcing Pump o | of the inner tube X O = 31 inches; the diameter Sf the inner 

44 80 fg 17.) is a barrel fixed in a frame IRI. M, which, |, tube X Vor QO =6 . 44 the thickneſs of the outer 
alſo, is fixed immoveable, with the lower -part in the water | tube = 1 of an inch, of the middle one s of an inch, and 
to be exhauſted. GEH O 18 A frame with two ſtrong iron of the inner one + of an inch, and the bottom of the tube 
rods, moveable through holes in the upper and lower parts O to come within an inch of the bottom N $ of the outer 
of the Pump IK and LM, in the bottom of this frame Q tube, 

H is fixed an inverted piſton B D, with its bucket and valve] Theſe dimenſions afford ſufficient ſtrength, ifthe tubes or bar- 

n the top at D. Upon the top of the barrel there goes | tels are made 6f copper, or calt iron, and of ſuch a diameter, 
2 part E R, either fixed to the barrel, or moveable by a] that the diſtance between cach may be one halt the tenth of 
dall and ſocket (as here repreſented at F) but in either caſe fo an inch; and this ſhould be nicely eftected by haviny the tubes 
very nice and tight, that no water or. air can poſſibly get into truly turned in a lathe. A tranſverſe ſection -of u part of the 
the barrel, which would ſpoil the effect of the Pump. In this circumference of thoſe tubes, their thickneſies, and ſwaces 
, at C, is fixed a valve opening upwards, ' Now, when | between, you ſec repreſented in fig. 2. where AB is the outer, 

the piiton frame is thruſt down into the Water, the piſton 1 CD the- middle, and LF the inner tube. The ſpaces be- 
deſcends, and the water below will ruſh up through the valve | tween are fo narrow, becauſe, otherwiſe, too great a quanti- 
D, and get above the piſton ; where, upon the frame's being | ty of quickſilver would be neceſſary, and yet of no uſe ; be- 
lifted up, the piſton will force. the water through the valve C |] caule fluids preſs only according to the altitude, and not the 
up into the ciſtern P, there to run off by the ſpout. Note, | quantity. ; 3 
This fort of Pump is ſet ſo far in the water, that the piſton | PUN, pn, is a luſus verborum, the wit whereof depends on 
may play below the ſurface of it. ; a a reſemblance hetween the ſounds or ſyllables of two words, 

Mercurial PUMP, or that which works by quickſilver, is the which have different and perhaps contrary fienifications, as 
next which we ſhall deſcribe, It was the invention of Mr. | cane de cane, cane, all houtes are alehouſes; the holy ſtate of 
ſoſhua Haſkins, and brought to its preſent perſection by Dr. | matrimony is become matter of money, &c. 

Peſaguliers, together with his workman Mr. William Vreem. |[PUNCH, an inftrument of ſteel uſed in ſeveral arts for the pier- 
As this is one of the moſt curious of modern inventions, we cing or ſtamping holes in plates of metal, &c. being ſo con- 


ſhall deſcribe-a model which works very well, and is here re-] trived as generally not only to perforate, but to cut out the 
-eſented in its real magnitude in the figure. | iece. : 

A Br (plate LIV. fig. 1.) is a ciſtern placed on the top of t alſo denotes a tool which is made of figures for the chaiſers, 
a braſs tube PO QR, open at each end P Rand O Q. To- | whereby they raiſe and finith the figures and ornaments which 


wards the upper part of the tube at F is inſerted (or ſoldered) | they make on watch-caſes, &c. 

2 curved pipe FG, opening into the tube at F; and in the PUNCHEON, punchion, punchin, a little piece of ſtecl, on one 

end G is cemented a glaſs tube G H, fixed below in an hol- end whereof is ſome figure, letter, mark, &c. engraved either 

low box L K, full of holes for the admiſſion of water, into in creux or relievo ; impreflions of which are taken on metal 

which it is immerſed, MNS T is an exterior tube, open at or ſome other matter, by ſtriking it with a hammer, on the 
the top M IL, and cloſe at the bottom NS; in which bottom end not engraved. 

is firmly fixed another hollow tube V X Y W, cloſe on the There are various kinds of theſe Puncheons uſed in the me— 
top XY. This inner tube may be a ſolid piece of wood, as | chanical arts, ſuch as thoſe of the goldſmiths, cutlers, pew - 
in our model it is. This inner tube or cylinder of wood goes] terers, &c. 

up into the tube QO PR, at the ſame time that this is in- | Puxncnion, in coining, is a piece of iron ſtceled, whereon arc 

veſted by the exterior tube M NS T, as is ſeen in the figure. engraved in relievo the ſeveral figures, efligy, inſeription, &c. 
In the lower part of the pipe at H is a diaphragm, and a valve | that are to be in the matrices wherewith the ſpecies are to be 

I, opening upwards for the aſcent of water, when a vacuum is marked, See COINING. | 
made. At CD in the main tube, above the inſertions of the | PUxcnroxs, in printing, are thoſe uſed in ſtamping the matrices, 


pipe, is another diaphragm and valve E, opening upwards alſo, | wherein the types of printing characters are calt, 

ti give paſſage for the water in the forcing part of the ſtroke. | Puxcn1ox, alſo denotes ſeveral iron tools of various ſizes and 
The conſtituent parts of the Pump being thus deſcribed, we | figures, uſed by the engravers in creux on metals. 

ꝛre next to view the pecuhar manner of working by quick- It is alſo a common name for all iron inſtruments uſed by ſtone- 


flver, which, for that purpoſe, is poured into the exterior | cutters, ſculptors, lock-ſmiths, &c. for cutting, inciding, or 
tube M S, which, when applied to the Pump in its place, will | piercing their ſeveral matters. 5 
be made to riſe in two cylindric ſhells ; one about the tube of | The lock- ſmiths uſe the greateſt variety of Punchions ; ſome 
the Pump outwardly z the other within, about the innermoſt for piercing hot; ſome for piercing cold; ſome flat; ſome 
tube or plug X Q, as repreſented in the figure at a, b, and | ſquare, &c. 
% d. At the bottom there is but one cylindric ſhell, becauſe | Puxcniox, or punchin, in carpentry, is a piece of timber placed 
the middle tube does not reach the bottom, leaving the ſpace upright between two poſts, whole bearing is too great, in 


VOWQ. order to ſuſtain ſome large weight. Ihe Punchion is joincd by 
From this account it is eaſy to obſerve, that the part COQD | a brace or the like of iron. 
anſwers to the barrel of the common Pump, FG H to the j- It is alſo a piece of timber raiſed upricht under the ridge of 


pipe, the inner tube X Q to the piſton, and the quickſilver at | a building, wherein the little forces, &c. are jointed. Vitru— 
bottom to the leathers of the common piſton ; for it prevents | vius calls its columen. 
al communication of the external air and internal part of the | It alſo denotes the arbor or principal part of a machine, 


barrel, where the vacuum is to be made, Whence it is evi- whereon it turns vertically, as that of a cranc, &c. 

dent, that upon letting down the outer tube M 8, it carries Puxcnion, is alſo a mcaſure for liquids, containing eighty- 
down the inner tube X Q 2t the ſame time, and makes a tour gallons, or one third of a tun. 

larger ſpace in the barrel and pipe, in which the air will be | The Paris Punchion, is the fame with their demi-queve: at 


expanded or become rarer, and its ſpring thereby weakened. Rouen, it is three buſhels, &c. 

In conſequence of this, the water will rife through the valve PUNCTATED Hyperbsla, in the higher geometry, an hyper- 
at | into the pipe, and, alfo, the mercury will rile in the in- | bola whole oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, that is, a point. 
ner ſhell by the preſſure of the air on the outer ſhell, üll che PU'NCTION, or purfure, in chirurgery, an aperture made in 
equilibrium be reftored : And the height of the water raiſed the lower belly in dropſical patients; the fame with paracen- 


will be nearly 14 times as great as that of the mercury. teſis. 

When the tube 8 M is raiſed again, the air will be compreſ- | PUNCTUATION, pundluatis, in grammar, the art of point- 
{ed within the barrel; and, its ſpring increaſing, it will act ing or dividing adiſcourſe into periods and members of periods, 
hon the water, the mercury of the inner ſhell, and the valve | by points expreſſing the pauſes to be made in the reading there- 
1; the water above the valve JI it cannot move, becauſe of | f. 

the valve being ſhut below; its whole force is therefore ſpent { There is ſcarce any thing in the province of grammarians ſo 
on the mercury, and valve E; it will act on the inner ſhell of | little aſcertained as this: The rules uſually laid down are dark 
mercury, and drive it down to the level of that in the outer | and deficient, and the practice capricious, 

ell, as at ab, cd; and then the preſſure will be every- where | Indeed, F. Buflier, and ſince him Mr. Ward, have done ſome- 
equal, viz, on the inner and outer ſhell, and on the valve E; thing towards a preciſe ſyſtem of pointing from the reaſon and 


2 the tube after this continues moving up, the air will be | analogy of things. Sce POINTING. : 

_ karther compreſſed, and its ſprings made greater than that of | PU'NCTUM, in geometry, &c. See POINT. 
de outward air, which, therefore, it will overcome, and fo j In the ſchools they have 
thrult up the valve E, till ſo much has eſcaped as leaves the | PUxcTUM terminars, which is the indiviſible extreme of a line, | | 
remainder of an equal tenour, or in cquilibrio with the at- beyond which no point of the line extends. ; | 11 
moſphere. The two ſhells of mercury will be upon a level all | PUXCTUM centinuaut, an indiviſible magnitude between conti- 
te while the air is going through the valve, becauſe the preſ- guous points of a line, whereby they are connected, and from 
{re is n9t greater within than without. | | whence ariſes a continuity. ; 

Yy repeating the operation a ſecond time, the air will be far- | PuxXcTUM #aitians, an indiviſible point from which the line begins. 


iher rarified, and the water will again riſe in the pipe; and ; PuxXCTUM formatum, of generatium, in Cones, is à point deter- \ 18 
: 
| 


ö * mined 
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UNTSHMENT, a penalty impoſed on the commiſſion of ſome 


It 2 '' 8 
PUR 


| ined by the interſeclion of a right line*drawn through the 
vertex of a cone to a point in the plane of the baſe that con- 
ſtitutes the conic ſection. ee. ob | 


. rectangles under the ſegment of the tranſverſe diameter in the 
:  ellipſis, and under that, and the diſtance between the vertex 


and the focus in the hyperbola, are equal to one fourth of | Fulgar PuRGaT1ON, being the moſt ancient 


what he calls the figure thereof. 


CR e Ra dre Canonical PURGATION, is that. preſcribed in the cance 1 
PUNCTUM ex comparatione, denotes either of the foci of an ellip- | whereby the party ſhalt take his oath he is clear of mrs 
ks: or hyperbola z thus called by Apollonius, becauſe the}. 


PUR 


PuncA ro, in law is che clearing one's ſelf of a crime 
of he is ſuſpected and — betas a court. STURE, Wikre. 


charged upon him, and bring not-above twelve of hi 
 Heighbours, to ſwear on their conſciences 8 Kage 
| — truly. 5 | 5 1 a 


method, wa 
„water, or combat; Which are now. aboliſhed b. by 


PuncTuM lineans, in geometry, is that point, according to ſome, canon law. Combat, though, now diſuſed, may pet of — 
| 


of the generating circle of a cycloid or epi cloid, which in the] practiſed by the laws of the realm, in caſes. where ev 


geneſis produces any part of the cycloidal line. ES kg 
Puxcrun ſaliens, in anatomy, the firſt rudiments of the heart in 
a foetus, where a throbbing motion is perceived, 
This is eaſily obſervable in a brood „in which aſter con- 
-. ception we 2 e ſpe: 
ol is a ſpot that appears to beat a conſiderable time before the 
| foetus be formed ready for hatching, 3 
PU/NCTA lachrymalia, in anatomy, two little holes in the edge 
ol each eye - lid, opening into a bag called glandula lachrymalis. 
PU/NCTURE, punctura, in chirurgery, &c. any wound made 
by a pointed inſtrument. M 
In phlebotomy, people are ſometimes brought in danger of the 
loſs of a limb, and even of life, by the Puncture of a tendon. 
Twelve hours after the operation, the patient complains of 
pain in the parts tending towards the arm-pit : The wounded 
part ſwells to the ſize of a filbert, and diſtils an aqueous ichor, 
which is the chief diagnoſtic of the punctura tendinis. 
PUND-brech *, or pound breach, the illegal taking of cattTe out 
of the pound, either by breaking the pound, picking the lock, 
or otherwiſe. | 
The word is compounded of the Saxon Pund, a pound, and 
brech, a breaking, or breach. 


crime or offence againſt the law. 


The decreeing or impoſing a Puniſhment to tranſgreſſors is | 


eſſential to the nature of a law. 

The forms of Puniſhment are various, in various countries and 
ages, and for various crimes, as treaſon, felony, adultery, par- 
ricide, &c. 

The pecuniary Puniſhments, among the Romans, were the 
mulcta and confiſcatio ; the corporal Puniſhments were capi- 
tis diminutio, aquæ & ignis interdictio, proſcriptio, furca, crux, 
carcer, culeus, equuleus, ſcalæ Gemoniæ, damnatio ad gladium, 
flagellatio, talio, &c. Among us the chief civil Puniſhments 
are fines, impriſonments, the ſtocks, pillory, burning in the 
hand, whipping, hanging, beheading, quartering, burning, 
tranſportation, 2 
The eccleſiaſtical Puniſhments, are cenſures, ſuſpenſions, de- 


privations, degradations, excommunications, anathema's, pe- 


nances, &c. 

The military puniſhments, are being ſhot, running the gaunt - 
lope, riding the wooden- mare, bilboes, &c. 

Among the Turks impaling, baſtinadoing on the ſoles of the 
fect, &c. obtain. 

PUNTTORY Inter, in the civil law, ſuch intereſt of money 
as is due for delay of payment, breach of promiſe, &c. 

PUPIL, pipillus, in the civil law, a boy or girl not yet arrived 
at the age of puberty, that is, the boy under fourteen years of 
age, and the girl under twelve. 

Pue1L, is applied, by way of extenſion, in the univerſities, &c. 
to an alumnus or youth under the care of any one for his 
education, | 

PreIL, pupilla, in anatomy, a ſmall aperture in the middle of 
the uvea and iris, through which the rays of light paſs to the 
cryſtalline, in order to be painted on the retina, and cauſe vi- 
ſion. See EYE. 

PUPILLA/RITY, or prupillage, the ſtate of a pupil, in oppolition 
to puberty. 

PU/RCHASE, in law, the acquiſition of goods, lands, tene- 
ments, &c. with money, in contradiſtinction to thoſe ob- 
tained by deſcent or hereditary right. 

PURCHASE, in the ſea-language, denotes to draw in, as the 
capſtan Purchaſes a pace, or draws in the cable apace. 

PURE, denotes any thing free from the admixture of hetero- 
geneous matters. 

Pure Hyperbela, in conics, is an hyperbola without any oval, 
node, ſpike, or conjugate point. 

PUR'FLE\VVY, in heraldry, denotes ermins, peans, or any of 
the furs, when they compoſe a border round a coat of arms, 
as he bearcth gules a border Purflew, vairy, meaning that 
the border is vairy. 

PURGA'TION, purgatio, the act of ſcowering or purifying 
any thing, by ſeparating and carrying off any impurities found 
therein. 

PURGATION, in pharmacy, the cleanſing of a medicine, by re- 
trenching its ſuperfluities, 

PURGATION, or rather purification or refining, in chemiſtry, 
denotes ſeveral preparations of metals and minerals to clear 
them of their impurities. 

PURGATION, catharſis, in medicine, an excretory motion of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, whereby their contents are protruded, 


a little ſpeck or cloud, in the middle where- | 


idence 


is wanting, and the defendant rather chuſes it any obe, 


trial. 5 
Menftrual PurG aTIONS, ſee MENSES. 8 
PU TIER: or purging melialnes, medicaments which gr: 

cnate the impurities e by ſtool. Caran 
TICA. - 2701 of o_ ur 
Dr. Quincy has made ſome improvements in the dogtrige 
purging medicines, their nature, manner of action, ehe 
and analogy with other medicines, with the circumſtance. ./ 
their preparation, management, &c. in a difcourſe inſertgd 1 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. In order to this he Premiſe. 

r. That all thoſe parts of an animal body which are vv 

or through which any fluid paſſes from the | inteſtines wry . 
minuteſt fibre, are the ſeat of the opet ation of medicines. : 
2. That this whole courfe of circulation, or animal moto 
is naturally diſtinguiſhed into three different ſtages ; the fed 
being the ſtomach and bowels, having the anus ſor its emurc 
tory ; the ſecond all that ſpace within the blood's-motion, f, 
far as it retains its red colour, having the kidnies ; and the 
third all beyond that circuit, having the ſkin ſor an excretory 
organ. | 
3. That every medicine which cauſes evacuation is in furs 
ſenſe a purge. 8 
4. That every purge operates either as a diſſolvent by fun; 
the juices, and increaſing the quantity fit for expulſion ; or 25 
a ſtimulus by acceterating their motions, ſo as to bring the 
_ fit for expulſion oftener to the ſecretory outlet; cr 
Theſe poſtulata are only premiſed, to prove that 2 change in 
the bulks, figures, and motions of the component particles of 
a purging medicine, will change the ſeat of its operation, ard 
fit it for exertion in the larger or ſmaller veſiels, as thoſe me- 
chanical affections are intended or remitted, 

As to the doſes of Purgatives, Dr. Cockburn attempts ta de. 
termine them on the following ſuppoſitions: 1. That no part 
of them operate but in the blood. 2. That they operate there 
2 changing the blood, and other circulating fluids derives 
rom it. 

From which poſtulata he concludes that, in the ſame conſitu- 
tion of blood, the dofe, required to produce the like effech, 
muſt be proportionable to the blood's quantity: $0 that where 
a certain dofe is required to alter one pound of blood, to a cet- 
tain degree, there will be required a double doſe to alter two 
pounds to the ſame degree, &c; And univerfally,-if the quan- 
tity of blood & require the doſe d, the quantity mz 6 requires the 
doſe md. For, asb:d:: mb: 1 d. 

PURGATORY, Purgatery, in the Romiſh church, 2 place 
where the juſt are ſuppoſed to ſuffer the pains due to thei ſins, 
for which they have not ſatisfied in this world. 

PURGE, in medicine, denotes a doſe of ſome purgative medi- 
cament. 

PURIFICA*TION, in chemiſtry, the act of refining natural 
bodies, or ſeparating the impurities therefrom. 

PURIFICATION of mercury. The beſt method of puriſying me:- 
cury is that practiſed by the refiners, &c. which is, to inſer: 
obliquely a gun-barrel into a round body of iron near the top, 
the end of which muſt be ſo bent, as to admit of its bein; 
immerged in a veſſel of water; the round body being charge! 
with mercury, by a hole made in the top (which hole mutt 
be afterwards ſecured with lute) may be placed in an open 
fire; the end of the pipe being immerged in the veſſel of water, 
the diſtillation may be performed, by which means the me:- 
cury will be purified, without the leaſt trouble. 

PU/RIM *, a ſolemn feaſt held among the Jews onthe fourteen!" 
of March, in memory of their deliverance from the conſpirac 
of Haman, through the interceſſion of Efther with Ahaſuc- 
rus. 


The word is Hebrew, =, that is, lots. 


PU/RITANS, a term of reproach applied to the Calviniſts of 
Great Britain, from their profeſſing to follow the pure wor! 
of God, in oppoſition to all tradition, human conſtitutions ar 
authorities. | 0 

PURLIEU *, parlue, peurallee, a circuit of ground adjoining t9 
the foreſt, and circumſcribed with immovYeable boundarie:, 
known only by matter of record; which compaſs of ground 
was once a foreſt, and afterwards diſaffoteſted by the 

— made for ſevering the new foreſt from ie 

old. | who 
The word is compounded of the French ur, pure, and lin 

place, as being free from the laws of the foreſt. _ 


King Henry I, at his acceſſion to the crown in 2154, began! 


F<\ 
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and at length quite excluded by ſtool. 


enlarge diver of the foreſts in this kingdom by e 


PU R 


e lande df · his ſubje cs near adjoining thereto. Alis ſucceſſors 
Richard I. and Henry II. made ſtill farther incroachments; 
and thus did the lands continue till the ſeventeenth year of 
king John when, the grievance being grown notorious, divers 
noblemen and gentlemen beſought the king to grant that — 
might have all thoſe new afforeſtations made by his predecel- 
ſors and himſelf diſafforeſted again; and the king after much 
ſollicitation was at length prevailed on to ſubſcribe and ſeal 
| ſuch articles concerning the liberties of the foreſt, as they then 
demanded. But, before any thing was done to the purpoſe, king 
John died: And, 2 III. ſucceeding, freſh ſollicitations 
vete made to him, who ordered inquiſitions to be made by ſub- 
ſtantial juries for nber U the new foreſts from the old: 
upon which two commiſſioners were ſent to take thoſe in- 
 quiſitions, in virtue whereof many large woods and lands 
were not only diſafforeſted, but improved to arable land by the 
owners. And in this king's reign the charta de foreſta was 
made and confirmed. Yet, it appears that the greateſt part of 


tho new afforeſtations were ſtill remaining during the life of | 


king Henry III. 

. Under Edward I, freſh ſollicitations being ſet on foot, three 
biſhops, three earls, and three barons were at length appoint- 
ed to ſee thoſe perambulations performed and continued; 
who caufed them to be made accordingly, and returned inqui- 
ſitions thereof into Chancery; and all thoſe that were ancient 
ſoreſts to be mered with immoveable boundaries to be known 

matter of record for ever. 

Thoſe woods and lands, that had been newly afforeſted, the 
king cauſed to be ſeparated from the old, and to be returned 
into Chancery by marks and meres to be known in like man- 
ner by matter of record for ever. 


But, notwithſtanding ſuch new afforeſtations were diſafforeſted 


by perambulation, yet they were not thereby diſafforeſted, as 
to every man, but that they do in ſome ſenſe continue foreſt 
ſtill, For by charta de foreſta, if the king have afforeſted any 
woods or Jands to the damage of the proprietors, they ſhould 
forthwith be diſafforeſted again, only as to thoſe whoſe woods 
and lands they were, who might fel and cut down the woods 
at their own pleaſure, as alſo convert their meadows and paſ- 
tures into tillage or otherwiſe. So alſo they might hunt and 
chace the wild beaſts of the foreſt towards the ſame, &c. But 
no other perſon might claim ſuch benefit of hunting in the 

urallee, beſide the proper owner of the ſoil thereof. 

ſides, there is this farther diverſity that all the woods and 
lands, within the regard of the foreſt, are abſolutely within the 
bondage and charge of the foreſt ; for no one may cut down 
his own woods, or improve his own lands, without Jicence 
frem the king, or his chief juſtice in eyre. Neither ſhall 
any perſon hunt, or moleſt the wild beaſts of the foreſt in his 
own ground, without licence as before. 
But thoſe whoſe grounds are within the pourallees are not ſub- 
ject to theſe reſtrictions. Yet, are not the woods and lands in 
the pourallees abſolutely freed from the bondage of the foreſt 
in reſpect of the wild beaſts having their haunts therein; but, 
2 were once abſolutely foreſt, ſo they are ſtill conditio- 
nally ſo. 
PurLieu Man, is one who has land within the Purlieu ; and is 
allowed or qualified to hunt or courſe within the ſame, though 
under certain reſtrictions, as aſcertained by an act of parlia- 
ment made in king Charles IId's time; which ſee. 
PU'RPLE, purpura, a red colour bordering on violet, dyed 
chiefly with cochineal or ſcarlet in grain. 
PurPLE was much eſteemed among the ancients ; eſpecially 
the Tyrian Purple, which underwent more dyes than the reſt, 
and which was almoſt peculiar to emperors and kings. Yet 
this Purple did not exceed that now in uſe ; the chief reaſons 
why the former has been diſuſed, are, that the latter is 
both cheaper and finer. 
The ancient Purple was tinged or given with the blood or 
Juice of a precious turbinated teſtaceous ſea-fiſh, called by the 


Greeks cereus. and by the Latins purpura ; whereof we have 


deſcriptions in ſeveral authors, and ſhells in molt of the cabi- 
nets of the curious, 
In the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies about Nicoya, is found 
a ſhell-fifh, which perfectly reſembles the ancient purpura, and 
in all probability is the very ſame : this fiſh, Gage tells us, 
uſually lives ſeven years; it hides itſelf a little before the dog- 
days, and continues to diſappear for 300 days running. 
They are gathered plentifully in the ſpring, and, by rubbing 
one 8 another, yield a kind of faliva or thick glair, re- 
ſembling ſoft wax : but the Purple dye is in the throat of the 
fh, and the fineſt part in a little white vein ;—the reſt of the 
body is of no uſe. He adds, that the chief riches of Nicoya 
conſiſt in this fiſh. Cloth of Segovia, dyed with it, is ſold 
for twenty crowns the ell; and none but the greateſt Spaniſh 
lords ule it, 
Beſides the Indian Purple fiſhes, we have others much nearer 
home. In the Philoſoph. Tranſat. we have an account of a 
Purple fiſh diſcovered in 1686 by Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts 
of Somerſetſhire, South-Wales, &c. where it is found in 
great abundance. 

he fiſh, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of buccinum, a 
name given by the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe ſhel] bears any 

reſemblance to a hunting-horn; and it appears from Pliny, 
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that part of the ancient Purple was taken from this kind of 


Thell-fiſh : fo that this may be eſteemed a recovety of what 


had been ſuppoſed intirely loft, | 

The method of obtaining the colout the author deſcribes thus: 
—The ſhell, which is very hard, being broken (with the 
mouth of the fiſh Denn ſo as not to cruſh the body) 
and the broken pieces being picked off, there appeats a white 
vein lying tranſverſely in a little furrow ot cleft next the head 
of the fiſh. 

In this veih is the Purple matter lodged; ſome of which, bei 
laid on linen, appears at firſt of a light green colour; and, 
expoſed to the ſun, ſoon changes into a deep green, arid in a 
few minutes into a ſea- green, and In a few more into a blue; 
thence it ſoon becomes of a purpliſh red, and in an hour more 
of a deep Purple red. 

And here the ſun's action terminates; but by waſhing in ſcald- 
ing water and ſoap, and drying it, the colour ripens to a moſt 
bright beautiful crimſon, which will bear waſhing admirably 
without any ſtyptic. 

The fiſh, he obſerves, is good food ; and adds, that there are 
ſeveral kinds differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo in the colour 
of the tinging liquor, —There ate ſome found on the coaſts of 
Poictou. 

M. Reaumur has diſcovered another very different kind of 
Purple. —It is produced in oval grains about a quarter of an 


inch long, and about one thick, full of a white liquor border- 


ing on yellow, which cover certain ſtones br ſands, about which 
the buccina of Poictou uſually aſſemble; 

By the experiments M. Reaumur hes made, it appears that 
theſe grains are neither the eggs of the buccinum, nor the ſeeds 
of any ſea- plants, nor any riſing plants, but the eggs of ſome 
other unknown fiſh. 

Theſe grains, being bruiſed on a white linen, at firſt only tinge 
it yellow and that inſenſibly; but in three or four minutes give 
it a very beautiful Purple red, provided the linen be expoſed to 
the open air; for the air of a toom, even though the windows 
be open, will not do.— This colour fades a little by repeated 
waſhings, 

M. Reaumur concludes from ſome experiments he made, that 
the effect of the air on the liquor does not conſiſt in its taking 
away any particles thereof, nor in giving it any new ones, but 
only in its agitating it, and changing the arrangement of the 
parts that compoſe it. He adds, that the liquor of the bucci- 
num, and that of the grains, ſeem to be nearly of the ſame 
nature; except that the latter is more watery, and only ſaline ; 
whereas the other is hot and pungent. 


PURPLE, febris purpurea, purpura, or Purple fever, in medicine, 


a diſorder which proceeds from a ſcurvy, and is accompanied 
with an eruption of efloreſcenccs on the ſuttace of the body, 
ſometimes with a pretty acute and malignant fever, and at 
other times without ſuch a concomitant ſymptom, gently, tho” 
for a long time, diſturbing the functions of the body. 
The papulæ in the Purples are accompanied with a cortuga- 
tion, roughneſs, and drineſs of ſkin, Beſides, the exanthema- 
tous matter frequently and quickly retires to the internal parts, 
and after ſome time appears again principally on the neck, 
breaſt, back, and arms, being 3 attended with alter- 
nate heat and cold, itchings, and pungent pains. The papulæ 
ate red, and ſometimes white: Hence the Purples are diſtin- 
uiſhed into thoſe of the red, and thoſe of the white kind. 
The former kind has veſicles more or leſs broad, which con- 
tain a liquor; whereas the latter has no veſicles, but only 
ſmall nodes, deep ſeated in the ſkin, reſembling the * * of a 
grain of millet, and hence called the white miliary Purples, 
which are moſt incident and generally fatal to child-bed women. 
The Purples are alſo obſerved to be more or leſs benign or 
malignant; thoſe of the malignant kind are accompanied with 
a continual fever and ſymptoms highly offenſive to nature: But 
the benign kind continue long without a fever, and are ac- 
companied with ſymptoms leſs offenſive to life. 
For preventing a return of the Purples, whether of the chroni- 
cal, or of the acute and miliary kind, nothing is more effectu- 
al, than abſtinence from all kinds of malt-liquors, which are 
improper in this diſorder. Hence, in hot weather, I adviſe the 
uſe of temperate mineral waters, mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of wine ; but in the winter, and to thoſe who could 
not procure ſuch medicinal waters, I have ordered, for com- 
mon drink, either pure ſpring water, or decoctions of the 
roots of vipers-graſs, ſarſaparilla, and ſuccory, ſhavings of 
hartſhorn, and clean barley, with a few fennel-ſceds, taking a 
pint of water for every ounce of the ingredients, adding a little 
wine, if the perſon can afford it. 
In Purples of the chronical kind I order exerciſe, travelling, 
and change of air, diverſion, and tranquillity of mind : I alſo 
prohibit the uſe of all ſuch things as render the patient coſtive, 
obſtruct perſpiration, and generate a redundance of blood, Nor 
is the patient liberally to uſe fleſh, nor aliments highly pepper- 
ed or prepared with aromatic ſubſtances. In ſummer I have 
ordered the cure to be totally performed by aſſes milk alone, 
or whey of cows or goats milk. | 
When the chronical Purples have been produced by a diſor- 
der of the uterus, and an irregular diſcharge of the menſes, 
my principal intention has been to reſtore theſe to their natu- 
ral ſtate, To 
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To prevent the Purples in child-bed women, the firſt inten- 
tion to be purſued is to take care that, during. pregnancy, a 
rodundance of humors, and much more an impurity of them 
from their ſtagnation about the uterus, be prevented, and no 
weakneſs induced on the nervous ſyſtem. This effect, if the 

body be turgid with blood, can in no manner be better ob- 

' tained than by veneſection three or ſour times, though not yery 
copiouſly, performed in the ſuperior parts of the body. The 

patient muſt alſo obtain from idleneſs, long flecp, commotions 
of mind, ſweet-meats, fermentable and farinaceous aliments ; 
but ſhe is to uſe aliments of a laudable juice, and a pretty large 
quantity of ſome ſalutary drink: She is alſo to uſe moderate 

exerciſe, and keep her body ſoluble, rather by aliments than 
medicines. And, ſince refrigerations of the lower belly are 
conſiderably troubleſome to pregnant women, I always adviſe 

- them to fortify their inferior parts againſt the cold. 

As the Purples are eaſily produced, and women are weakened 
by the imprudent management of midwives, I injoin great 
moderation with reſpect to every thing; and the diſcharge of the 
loehia and other excretions are to be duly promoted, that the 

diſpoſition to diſeaſes may be as little as poſſible. _ |, 10; 

The ſecond day after delivery, when all the pains are over, it 
is neceflary that the impure blood, collected in the uterus 

during geſtation, ſhould be evacuated, and the vital juices freed 
from the cacochymy they have contracted. Hence, the ex- 

cretions of all kinds, eſpecially thoſe by tool and peripiration, 
are gradually, but not impetuouſly to be promoted. | 

If the corruption of the ſerum and lymph is ſo increaſed, as to 

diſpoſe to the Purples, or if theſe diforders are already preſent, 

- after injoining an equal and temperate regimen, with reſpcet 
to heat, I order child-bed women ſeized with the Purples to 

uſe water-gruel, with or without an infuſion of common ca- 

momile; and this I have found of very great efficacy. In the 

malignant and white Purples, I adviſe. that ſuch apparel and 
bed-clothes as have been already uſed, be put on after having 

been well dried and warmed before a fire. I alſo difluade an 
erect poſture, or riſing out of bed. | 

Aſter the eruption I exhibit at different times about a ſcruple 

or halt a drachm of the temperate bezoardic powders, to which 

I ſometimes add a ſmall quantity of ſaffron, or caſtor, inter- 

poſing now and then a doſe of the anodyne mineral liquor. 

But, if the retroceſſion of the Purples is to be dreaded, or has 

already happened, I mix, with the anodyre mineral liquor, 

a fourth. part of the bezoardic liquor. For reſtoring the 

ſtrength, which in the white Purples is greatly impaired, I re- 

commend an analeptic potion prepared of the waters of baum, 
citron- peel, the flowers of lily of the valley, primroſes, Egyp- 
tian thorn, and cinnamon. This potion is to be impreg- 

' nated with juice of quinces, adding a- ſuſficient quantity of 
mother of pcarl, and pearl-ſugar, dropping into it a few drops 
of the ſpiritus nitri dulcis. 

It the lochia be totally ſuppreſſed or not ſufficiently diſcharged, 

it a fever be preſent, and if the Purples be apprehended, ve- 

neiection may be ſafely and uſctully performed. Fred. Hoff - 

man. 5 

PU'RPURE, pourpre, or purple, in heraldry, according to ſome, 
is one of the hve colours of urmories, mixed or compounded. of 

gules and azure bordering on violet; according to others, of a 

little black and much red colour. | = 

It is repreſented in graving by diagonal lines drawn from the 

ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe point plate XLIX. fig. 14. 

In the coats of noblemen it is called amethyſt, and, in thoſe of 
princes, mercury. 

PURSE, a manner of accounting money, much uſed in the Le- 
vant, particularly at Con{tantinople. X 
PU'RSER, an officer on board king's ſhips, Eaſt-India-men, 
Kc. who is intruſted and charged with the proviſions, beer, 
water, caiks, &c. of the ſhip, and all the itores thereto be— 
longing. He. is to ſee the provlſions received on board and 
ſtowed carefully, the, men ſerved their daily allowance, and 
the oldeſt proviſions expended firſt; and is accountable to the 
government for. any part of the proviſions and ſtores as ſhall 

e loft through his neglect or ill conduct. He is to provide 
the ſhips with coals, wood, turnery-ware, candles, lanthorns, 
Kc. He likewiſe is charged with the cloaths and effects of people 
who die on board; and he ſells the ſame at the malt to the xeſt 
of the crew, and is obliged to give a ſatisfactory account of the 
tame to the executors. He is to keep a very regular muſter- 
book ior the flop-cloaths, ſea-victualling, ſhort- allowance, 
Kc. the men have been ſupplied wich. He may ſell tobacco 
to the ſeamen, not exceeding two pounds per month to a man, 
at the rate ſettled by the navy- board. Ile is to keep a ſick- 
book tor thole ſent out of the ſhip, He is to pals his accounts 

within ſix months aſter the ſhip is paid off at fartheſt, &c, 

PU RSIVENESS, puar/ine/s, broken wind, among farriers, is the 
common appellation of all thoſe diſenſes in horſes which ariſe 
from obſtructions and ulcers in the paſſage of the lungs. 

This is uſually occaſioned by cold, furteits, and other diſeaſes 

not thoroughly carried off, as alſo unwholſome food, bad air, 

and hard riding, when a hore is full, The ſigns are, com- 
monly, a heaving and beating of the flanks, a wheezing 
and rattling, . Sometimes the kernc)s, about the throat will 
well, and there will be a glandulous running 'at..the noſe, 
+ which is the utmoſt ſtage of the diſcaſe, and utually reputed 
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PU RVE +, denotes the 3 an act of parliament. 
| that part which begins with- Be it-enaBed,” Sec. in contöad 
ſtinction to the preamble. ji: hs. * 
The word is ſormed of the French peurveu, provided, & 


PU'RULENT, prurulentus,. in medicine, denotes amen, 
mixed with or partaking of pus or. matter, _ - 8 

PUS *, in medicine, a putrid,. white, and thick matter 

in a wound, ulcer, &c. and iſſuing therefrom. 


* The word is Latin, which literally denotes ſnot. &c. and a 
rived from the Greek =>», ſignifying the fame thing. e. 


1 

PU'STULE, Fuſtula, a little. pimple or eruption on the.ſkin fil 
of pus. It generally appears in the ſpring, and there are vari. 
ous kinds, and of different colours. | 

PU*TLOGS, or prtlocks, in building, ſhort pieces of timbe; 
about ſeven fcet long, uſed in building a ſcaffold : They lis 
at right angles to the wall, one end bearing upon it, and the 
other upon the ledgers or poles that lie parallel to the fide ©; 
the wall, 

PUTREFA/CTION, putrefattia, a flow fort of corruption pro- 

duced in natural bodies, generally by the moiſture of the xi; 
or ſome other ambient fluid, Which diſſolves, particulath, the 
ſalts and oils therein, and thus changes the texture, an( 
ſometimes the figure of the mixed bod. x 
The happy influence of natural philoſophy and chemiftry us. 
on medicine is in no inſtance more palpably evinced, than 
in the doctrine of PutrefaQtion ; the great importance c. 
which in medicine, and its neceflity to the phyſician, wil 
abundantly appear, after having inveſtigated its natural cau. 
ſes and effects from phyſical and chemical principles, chat 
its uſe, in the application of things of a medicinal natür- 
may be the more apparent. The Putrefaction, theretote, 
of a body, is nothing but an intimate diſſolution of the part 
' of which a body conſiſts, from their union and connec. 

tion, accompamed with a volatile and fetid exhalation, and 
changing the whole craſis, properties, and qualities of tie 

mixed body. 

The diſſolution of bodies is juſtly diſtinguiſhable into ſuperh- 

cial and intimate, or radical. In the former, the body is on- 

Iv divided into its moſt minute parts, every one of which i! 

retains its peculiar nature, virtues, and ſpecific qualities, 

Thus, in a ſolution of gold with aqua regia, though the gold 

is reſolved into highly minute atoms, as is obvious from this, 

that a few drops of ſuch a ſolution are capable of giving ano- 
ther taſte to a whole pint of ſpirit. of wine, yet, by a precipi- 
tation made by. ſome falt, either of the lixivial or volatile 
kind, theſe particles, or atoms, appear to have perſectly re- 
taincd the nature of gold. But an intimate or radical ſolution 

is that in which the parts of a body are fo removed from their 
ſituation, and fo reſolved from their intimate mixture; on 
which the ſpecihc differences of bodies depend, that, being 
abſolutely transformed into another texture and diſpoſition, 
they aſſume new qualities and virtues. Thus, in the folution 
of the aliments in the ſtomach and inteſtines, by the ſubtile 
and univerſal ſalival menſtruum of the ſtomach, and the in- 
fluence of the animal heat, the intimate mixture and texture 
of the aliments are ſo deſtroyed, that their taſte, ſmell, colour, 
conſiſtence, and other qualities, being deſtroyed, they pro- 
duce chyle and fœces. I hus, alfo, in the fermentation of ve- 
getables, the ſweet juices of grapes, and ſummer fruits, by 
means of termentation, loſe their ſweet and temperate nature, 
and are either changed into an acid, fpirituous, or a vinous in- 
toxicating liquor; among theſe intimate ſolutions, we ought 
alſo to reckon Putrefaction, the nature and effects of which 
conſiſt in extinguiſhing the mixture, form, qualities, and 
virtues of bodies. 

Ihe cauſe of this intimate diſſolution, whether of the fermen- 
tative or putrid kind, is an inteſtine motion of the moiſt parts, 
and a copious influx of a hot and violently agitated matter ; 

for as there can never be a ſolution of a ſolid body without 

moiſture, ſo without water, the original fluid there can ne- 
ther be fermentation nor Putrefaction; for water is the univer- 
ſal menſtruum, which not only deeply inſinuates itſelf ito 
the pores of bodies, but, alſo, becauſe its parts are in a cont'- 
nual inteſtine motion, is able to disjoin and remove from the'r 

ſituation the parts of bodies which are variouſly mixed. 25 

united: But it produces this effect moſt happily, when ath::- 

ed with heat; which is no more than the rapid motion of 

ethereal and celeſtial matter furniſhed with a great expanſi e 

power, propelling from the center to the circumference: Il 

moiſture then, when acting on matter capable of ferment? 

tion and Putrefaction, reſolves the ſaline, ſulphureous, an. 

carthy parts, receives them into itſelf, and carries them ©: 

with it in its motion. | ; 
PU'TRID, prutridus, ſomething rotten or corrugted. 
PuTRID Fever, a kind of fever, wherein the humours, or pa! 

of them, are ſo ſtagnated as to putrefy. When there is ſuch a 

ſcarcity of ſpirits, that the ſolids do not vibrate ſufficiently to 
| keep the fluids in due velocity, in theſe cafes the pulte |- 
| low, and the fleſh colder than. natural. See FEVER. .- 
PU/TTY denotes the powder of calcined tin, uſed in poliſhing» 

and giving the laſt gloſs to works of iron and ſteel. 
It alſo denotes *SPODIUM,* whieh ſee. MY e 
ur. 


corrupted 


: 


P V R 


porrv, is a kind of paſte compounded of whiting and linſeed- 
oil beaten together to the conſiſtence of a tough dough ; which 
aiers uſe to faſten the ſquares of glaſs in ſaſh-windows, &c. 
nal houſe-painters to ſtop up crevices in wainſcot. 

FU {U/RA, a cuſtom claimed by foreſters, &c. to take man's 
meat, horſe's and dog's meat of the tenants, gratis, within the 
-rambulation of the foreſt, 
nis cuſtom, within the liberty of Knareſburg, was convert- 
| into the payment of four pence pro Putura, 
ne land ſubject to this ſervice is called terra puturata. 

vy ANE/PSIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by the Athe- 

x mans in the month Pyanephon, which was their fourth month, 
correſponding to our September. 


* The word is formed of the Greek ev», a bean or pulſe, and 
74% to boil; as at this fealt the Atheuians gathered their beans, 
and made a kind of broth of chem. 


This feaſt, according to Plutarch, was inſtituted by Theſeus, 
who, at his arrival trom Crete, made a kind of ſacrifice to 
Apollo of all the proviſions remaining in his veilel, by boiling 
them together, and eating them with his fix companions ; 
which cuſtom was aſterwards continued. 

PYCNO'STYL “, in the ancient architecture, a building 
where the columns ſtand very cloſe to one another, a diame- 
ter and a halt being only allowed to the intercolumniation. 


* 'The word is formed of the Greek wuwi;, for muxiri;, thick or 
frequent, and rvxS-, column. 


This is the ſmalleſt of all the intercolumniations mentioned 
by Vitruvius. 

PYCNOY TICS “, pyonotica, incraſſants, in phyſic, are medi- 
cines that have a quality of cooling and condenſing. 


* The word is Greek ouxre3;. ſignifying whatever has a facul. 
ty of condenſing, and derived from wvx;;, denſe. 


PY/GME *, the length between the elbow and extremity of 
the hand when ſhut ; the fame with CUBIT, which ſee. 


The word is Greek, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
PY'GMY *, pygmens, a dwarf, or perſon whoſe ſtature does 


not exceed a cubit. 


* The word is derived from wvyuy, a cubit. 


In antiquity, the appellation is given to a fabulous nation that 
inhabited I'hrace, who generated and brought forth young 
at five years of age, which were old at eight. They were 
famous for the bloody war they waged with the cranes. 

PYLO/RUS “, in anatomy, is the right and lower orifice of the 
ſlomach, whereby it diſcharges into the inteſtines. See S'T'O- 
MACH. 


* The word is Greek, ſignifying, literally, a door-kceper, and 
formed of 2124, a door, aud £:;, keeper. 


PYRAMID “, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on a ſquare, tri- 
angular, or polygonal baſis, and terminating a-top in a point, 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek -yapi;, which is derived 


from aug, fre ; becauie the Pyramid runs tapering io the top 
hke a flame. 
The ſolid content of a Pyramid is equal to one-third of the 
perpendicular altitude multiphed by the baſe ; becauſe a Py- 
tamid is one- third of a priſm ol the ſame height and baſe. 7 
Enudl. 12. 
The ſuperficial area of a Pyramid is found by adding the area 
< all the triangles, whereot the files of the Pyramid conſiſt, 
mo one ſum: For the whole external ſurface (except the 
baſe) of any Pyramid, is nothing but a ſyſtem of as many tri- 
angles as the Pyramid has ſides. 
ii a Vyramid be cut with a plane parallel to the baſe, the 
ace of that truncated Pyramid, comprehended between the 
paralicl lines, is found by ſubtracling the ſurface of the Pyramid 
cut off from the ſurface of the whole Pyramid. 
4.10 the external ſurſace_of a riglit Pyramid, that ſtands on a 
regular polygon baſe, is equal to a triangle, whoſe altitude is 
cal to the altitude of one of the triangles which compoſe it, 
434 its baſe to the whole circumference of the baſe of the Py- 
ard 
Whence therefore the ſurface of a right cone (for a cone is but 
a Pyramid of infinite ſides) is equal to a triangle, whoſe height 
> the lide of the cone, and the baſe equal to the circumference 


of the baſe of the cone. 
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UANMVDAL Numbers, are the ſums of polygonal numbers, 
led after the fame manner as the polygonal numbers 
Wemſcles are extracted from arithᷣmetical progreſſions. 
| beſe are particularly called firſt Pyramidals : The ſums of 
the trft Pyramidals are called fecond Pyramidals : The tums 
tot, third Pyramidals, &c. in infinitum. 
| 4 MIDA'LES Acad, in anatomy, the pyramidal muſ- 


f 4 +1, * * 1 % "> 
* 1 110 audcotmen. 


SAMIDA LEA Corpora, in anatomy, two protuberances of 
'1e medulla oblongata. Sec BRAIN. 
Lhe permatie velicis are by ſome fo called. See Corry: 
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ADO, called alſo paralelic Finde, in geometry. 2 
5 195 J1 ; 2 
ure formed by the revolution of a ſemi-parabola round 
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PYRENOVIDES ®, odentoides & dentiformis proceſſus, in anato 


my, a tooth-like proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the neck. 


See VER TEBRA, 


* The work is Greek, and formed of 2g, a nucleus or kernel, 
and glg, form. 


PTYRE"THRUM, pellitery of Spain, in natural hiſtory, —We 


meet with two diffæent roots in our ſhops under this name. 
and much reſembling each other in their qualities, and the 
plants they belong to. But other nations add a third very 
diſterent from the other two. f 
That commonly fold by our druggiſts is a ſmall, firm, 
wrinkled root, tapering from the top to the other end. 
Pyrethrum was well known to the ancients ; we have it from 
the eaſt, principally from Tunis. The plant is one of the 
ſyngeneſia polygamia ſuperſlua of Linnæus, and of the herb 
corymbiferæ of Mr. Ray. The whole habit of this plan! 
ſomewhat reſembles camomile, 

The Eaſtern nations uſe a great deal of this root, and preſerve 
it, while freſh, as the Indians do ginger ; and it is ſent in this 
ſtate to Cairo, Conſtantinople, &c. where it is eſteemed an 
excellent medicine in cholics, and diſeaſes of the breaſt : The 
other kind of Pyrethrum may be always diſtinguiſhed from the 
former by its ſmallneſs, and the paleneſs of its colour. 
Pyrethrum, of either of theſe two kinds, is violently acrid and 
pungent. Taken into the mouth, it opens the ſalival ducts, 
whereby it docs great ſervice in the tooth-ach, and in ſeme 
diforders of the head. It vellicates the nerves, and ſometimes 
aſſiſts in opening their obſtructions; and hence is given, in 
ſleepy diſeaſes, apoplexies and palſies of the tongue; being 
ordered to be chewed and held in the mouth. It is ſometime; 
added to clyſters given in apoplectic and lethargic cafes ; the 
quantity is halt a drachm, or more, added to the uſual decoC'; 
on for a clyſter. It has been made an ingredient in ſternuta- 
tory powders, and was long fo, likewiſe, in the philonium 
Romanum, but the preſent diſpenſatory omits it. 


oblong, 


PYRE'TICS *, pyretica, ſebrifuges, or medicines good again 


fevers. 


The word is Greck, and fo: med from -v;::i;, a fever, {om 
üg, à fire. 


PYRETOLO'/GIA “, in pathology, the doctrine relative to 


fevers. 


* The word is formed of the Greek Tris, a fever, and xz:;, a 
diſcourſe or treatiſe about, 


PYRIFO/RMIS Miſculus, in anatomy. See {hacus Muscu- 


LUS, 


PYRITES, the fire-ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a compound 


metallic foſſil, always compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an un- 
metallic carth; by containing theſe ſeveral ingredients in very 
different proportions in the ſeveral maſſes, and often having 
others mixed with them, it appears in very different forms in 
its ſeveral ſtates, ſometimes in larger, ſometimes in ſmaller 
maſſes, and theſe, ſometimes, of a granulated or ſimple uni- 
form ſtructure, ſometimes regularly ſtriated. Some of them 
are found raked in the earth, and others covered with a cruſt 
of a ferrugineous matter; in ſome the ſtriæ terminate in 2 
ſmooth ſurface, and in others they run into plates at their 
ends, ſhewing themſelves either on the ſurface,” or in the hol— 
lows of the mals. 
"Theſe are the principal varieties of the Pyritz of indeterminate 
figures; but, beſide theſe, we meet with maſſes of them re- 
gularly figured and angular: Some of theſe are cubic, or com- 
poſed of fix planes, others of an octohedral, and others of a 
dodecahedral figure: The octohedral ones very much reſemble 
the figure of the rough diamond in its moſt perfect ſtate, be- 
ing compoſed of two ſhort quadrilateral pyramids applie! base 
to baſe. All this variety of bodies are much the ſame in their 
conſtituent matter, and all come not, improperty, under the 
name of Pyrites : What the authors that have treated of the 
materia medica, ſeem to have had in their view in their deſcrip- 
tions of the Pyrites, ſeems to have been the common grechith 
ſhapeleſs kind, found in our clay-pits, out of wich ths 
green vitriol or copperas is procured : This, therefore, i; 
the true Pyrites of the ſhops. 
This is the moſt common of all the Pyritæ, and appears to 
us under the greateſt variety of forms, of any fol] of this 
kind, It is a denſe, firm, hard body, of an even and uniform 
ſtructure, neither ſtriated nor granulated, and is of a very 
uneven ſurfaces, and from one inch to ten, or mr, in 
length, of various breadths and thickneſſes. Sometimes, how, 
ever, it is found in roundiſh maſſes like pebbles, an! forme 
times in irregularly protuberant ones, like our common Hi. t 
The furfaces of theſe bodies are always ſmooth, and in tus 
ſtate it is never covered with any coat or cruſt. Its colgur i, 
Gute wreenifh, with ſomewhat of a ſilvery caſt among it, 
It bus its name Pyrites, or fire-ſtone, from its giving fro on 
its being ſtruck avainft fire ; It docs this much more freche 
than a flint vill do, and oil the ſparks burn a longer time, at] 
grow larger, as they fall, the inflammable matter, ſtruck from 
off the cone, burnin tel our, before the ſpark becomes ex- 
tinguiſhed. It will not (orment vith any acid, nor is there 
any known ſolvent for it in its natural ſtate; but after it has 
been ſomewhat expoſed to the alr, it begins to ſheot, * at 
Q U nden 


remaikable weight. It is moſt uſually found in flat maſtes of 
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Jength becomes covered with effloreſcences of vitriol, ſoon af- 


ter which it falls to pieces. 
Tt is found in our clay-pits, and under the cliffs of the ſea 


' ſhore, where there are ſtrata of this kind of clay in very great 
abundance, and that not only in its native form, as we have 
-here deſcribed it, but in that of foſſil wood, of ſyringoides, 


and caſts of ſhells of various kinds, particularly of the ſmaller 
buccina. In any of theſe forms it is the ſame ſubſtance, and 
will ſerve ſor all the ſame purpoſes. It is recommended by 
ſome authors as an emmenagogue, but it is very injudicious 
to give it in this intention: What virtues it has of this kind, 
can be only owing to the ſalt of iron or green vitriol it con- 
tains, and it is much better to give that alone, than in ſuch 
mixtures as it has in this ſoſſil. The common green vitriol, 
or copperas of the ſhops, is made from this foſſil, and an acid, 
ſomewhat different from that of pure vitriol, may be drawn 
from it by the retort, after it has been expoſed to the air till 
it moulders away; this is of great uſe in minerology, and is a 
ſolvent for ſeveral foſſils, that none of the other acids will touch. 


PyriTEs, is alſo applied, by ſome, to the marcaſites of all me- 


tals, the names whereof are varied, according to the metals 
they partake of, 


PYROF/NUS *, ſometimes, denotes rectified ſpirit of wine, 


ſo called, as being rendered of a fiery nature. 
* The word is formed of the Greek de, fire, and «ro, wine. 


PYRO'MANCY “, among the ancients, a kind of divination 


performed by means of fire. 

The word is Greek er;yparria, and formed of xb, fire, and 

warrtia, divination, 

They imagined they could foretel ſuturity by inſpecting fire 
and flame, conſidering which way it turned. Sometimes the 
added a veſſel full of urine, with its neck bound about wit 
wool, watching on which ſide it burſt, and thence they took 
their augury. Sometimes they threw pitch on it, and if it 
took fire immediately, this was accounted a good augury, 


PYROTE'CHNY “I, pyretechnia, the ſcience which teaches 


the management and application of hre, 
The word is formed of the Greek =9;, fire, and ror, art. 
It is of two kinds, military and chemical. 


Military PYROTECHXY, is the doctrine of artificial fire-works 


and fire-arms, teaching both the ſtructure and uſe of thoſe 
uſed in war, as gun-powder, cannons, bombs, granadoes, 
carcaſſes, mines, fuſces, &c. and thoſe for amulement, as 
re ckets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c. 

Wolfius has reduced Pyrotechnia into a kind of mixed mathe- 
matical art ; indeed, it will not admit of geometrical! demon- 
ſtration; but he reduces it to tolerable rules, whereas before 
it had been treated by authors at random. 


Chemical PYROTECHNY, is the art of managing and applying 


hre in diſtillations, calcinations, and other operations of che- 
miſtry. 

Some reckon a third kind of Pyrotechnia, namely, the art of 
fuling, refining, and preparing metals. 


PYRCQVTICS *, pyrotica, in medicine, ſuca re. nedies as are ei- 


ther actually or potentially hot; and whicn will, confequent- 
ly, burn the fleſh, and raiſe an eſcar. 
* The word is Greek, and formed of =v;, fire. 


PYRRIHI'CHA “, in antiquity, a kind of feigned combat on 


Horſe-back fax the exerciſe of the cavalry. 


* The word is Greek, and derived from its inventor Pyrrhichus 
or Pyrrhus. 
The Romans call this exerciſe ludus T'rojanus, the Trojan 
came; and A. Gellius, decurſus. And it is, doubtleſs, this ex- 
erciſe that we ſee repreſented on medals by two cavaliers in 
front running with lances, and the word decurſio in the 
CXC12um, : 


PYRRUCHIUS, periambus or hegemena, in the Greek and La- 


tin poctry, a foot conſiſting of two ſhort ſyllables, as meus, 
[ Yeus, Kc, . 


PYRRHOY/NIANS, . Pyrrhorifts, a fect of ancient philoſophers, 


{ called trom their founder Pyrrho ; who proſeſſed to doubt 
of every thing, maintaining that men only judge of truth and 


1el{hood from appearances which deccive. So that he never] 


determined on any thing, to avoid the inconveniences of error. 


ae now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pyrrhonians or ſcep- 
ties, who, from the great number of things that are obſcure, 
and from their averſion to popular credulity, maintain, that 
there is nothing certain in the World. 

Ihe truth is, Pyrrhoniſm has ſome foundation in nature: For 
we do not judge of things from their real eſſences, but from 
their relations to us, that is, how they may affect us, fo as 
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The Academics differed from the Pyrrhonians, in that. 

owned there were ſome things more like to truth hes a 

The Pyrrhonians, M. le Clerc obſerves, were the moſt der 

ſive and aſſuming of all the philoſophers ; ſince they muſt 2 

firſt examined all things, to be able to determine p̃reciſchi 0 
all things are uncertain. Add to this, that their very e 
ple deſtroys itſelf : For if there be nothing certain then - 
that dogma itſelf be precarious, and why ſhould i be belies 
preferably to the oppoſite one ? Since itſelf is come at =P 
ſame way as our other knowledge. TR 
PY THA'GOREAN, or PyTHAGoRi1c Hen, among the anc; 
ents, was the ſame with the COPERNICAN /;/e,, er 
the moderns; which ſee. f OY 
WP ſo called, as having been maintained and cultivate, by 
ythagoras, and his followers. 
PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who adhere, 
to the doctrine of Pythagoras, who was of Samos, 3 
: . „and the 
pupil of Pherecydes, who flouriſhed about the 5th Olympi \ 
that 1s, 500 years before Chriſt, S 
This ſect was called the Italic ſchool, becauſe Pythagoras 
after travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, Phæœnicia, and ever "4; 
to the Indies, to inform his underſtanding, returning hides 
his own country, and there, unable to bear the tyranny | 
Polycrates or Syloſon, he retired into thegeaſtern part of "Fu 
then called the greater Greece, and there taught and form 7 
his ſect, : 
He is held to have excelled in every part of ſcience, H, 
ſchool, in Italy, was at Crotona, out of which proceeded "Ys 
greateſt philoſophers and Jegiſlators, Zaleucus, Charonds, 
Archytas. 2 
He endeavoured to aſſwage the paſſions of the mind wi: 
verſes and numbers, and compoſed his mind every morning *. 
his harp, frequently ſinging the pœans of Thales. Exercite 
of the body, alſo, made a conſiderable part of his diſcipline. 
Beſides his public ſchool, Pythagoras had a college in his own 
houſe called xi, cœenobium: In this were two claſſes at 
ſcholars, exoterici or auſcultantes, and intrinſeci. The "i 
mer were novices, who were kept under a long examen, and 
even impoſed a quinquennial filence. The latter were calle 
5 perſecti, mathematici, and, by way of eminence 
ythagoreans. Theſe, alone, were let into the arcana of the 
real Pythagoric diſcipline. 
Pythagoras taught that God is one, that he is a a moſt fimy!: 
incorruptible, and inviſible being ; and, therefore, only bs be 
worſhipped with a pure mind, with the ſimpleſt rites, an; 
thole preſcribed by himſelf. | 
In his converſation with the Egyptians, he learned abundance 
of ſecrets about numbers, ſo that he even attempted to explain 
all things in nature thereby. In effect, this was the comma 
opinion of the ancient philoſophers, that the ſpecies of thing 
have to each other the nature and relation of numbers. 
Pythagoras further taught, that there is a relation or kinſhip 
between the gods and men, and, therefore, that the forme: 
take care of the latter, 
He alſo aſſerted a metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſou!s; 
and, conſequently, their immortality. 
He alſo taught that virtue is harmony, health, and every good 
thing. 

PY THA*GORIC Theorem, or propoſition, is the 47th of the 
firſt book of Euclid. See HYPOTHENUSE. 

PY”THIA, or Pythian, in antiquity, the prieſteſs of Apollo, hn 

by whom he delivered oracles, and from whom ſhe took he: 
name. 
She was to be a pure virgin, and fat on the lid of a brazen 
veſſel mounted on a tripod, and thence, after a violent cs 
thuſiaſm, rehearſed a few obſcure verſes, which were taken 
for oracles. 

PyTHIA, or Pythian games, were ſolemn games inſtituted in ho- 
nour of Apollo, and in memory of his killing the ſerpent P'- 
thon, 

The Pythia were celebrated at Pythium in Macedonia, 45 
were next, in fame, to the Olympic games, but more anc: 
ent than they. They were held every two years about the 
month Elaphebolion, or our February. ; 

There were Pythia, alſo, celebrated at Delphos, which were 
the moſt renowned. A part of Pindar's poems were compo. 
in praiſe of the victors at the Pythian games. 

PY”XIS nautica “, in navigation, the mariner's-compaſs. 
Ihe word is Greek, literally, ſignifying a box. 
Pyx1s, in anatomy, is the acetabulum or hollow in e 
bone. 25 
Os Pixipis, in anatomy, is the os occipitis. See CRANIC. 
Pyx1s, is alſo a ſurgeon's box, which is divided into com“ 

mciits tur contaitung various forts of unguents. 
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QU A 


A conſonant, agd the ſixteenth letter of the alphabet; 
and, though it is not in the old Greek or Latin al- 
phabet, is yet derived from the more ancient Hebrew 

9 O. by turning the character and making the angular 


apex round, and carrying the perpendicular part obliquely un- 
der the round one; and from thence alſo the modern Hebrew 
character d koph of the ſame letter. In the Latin, the uſe 
or diſuſe of the Q ſeems to have been ſo little ſettled, that the 
poet uſed the Qor C indifferently, as beſt ſuited their mea- 
ſures; it being a rule, that the Q joined the two following 
vowels into one ſyllable, and that the C imported them to be 
divided. The Saxons had not this letter, but expreſſed it by 

49 as in cpactan, to quake, &c. 

In the French, the ſound of the Qand K are fo near a kin, 

that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former might be 

ſpared. : ; 

In Engliſh, the Q is formed in the voice in a different man- 

ner from K, the checks being contracted, and the lips, eſpe- 

cially the under one, put into a cannular form for the Nl 
of the breath. It is, however, never ſounded alone, but in 
conjunction with E after it either in Latin or Engliſh, as in qua- 
lis, quantum, qualm, queen, oblique, &c. and it never ends 

any Engliſh word. ; a 

Q, among the ancients, was a numeral denoting 500, as in 

this verſe, 

Q velut A cum D quingentos vult numerare. 

Q with a daſh over it ſignified five hundred thouſand, 

Q, is alſo uſed as an abbreviature, as, in phyſicians recipe's. 

pl. denotes quantum placet, as much as you will. 

Q. 5 quantum ſufficit, or as much as is neceſſary, and Q. 
denotes quantity. 

Q. E. D. among mathematicians, denotes quod erat demon- 
ſtrandum, which was to be demonſtrated. 

Q. E. F. quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 

Q. D. among the grammarians, quaſi diceretur, as if one ſhould 
ſay. 

QUA'DRA, in building, any ſquare border encompuſſing a baſſo 
relievo, pannel, painters, or other work. | 

QUADRAGE/SIMA, denotes the time of Lent, as conſiſting of 

- forty days. 

QUADRAGESIMA Sunday, is the firſt Sunday in Lent, as being 
aboutthe fortieth day before Eaſter: And, on the ſame account, 
the three preceding Sundays are called quinquageſima, ſexa- 
geſima, and ſeptuageſima. 

QADRANGLE, in geometry, a quadrangular or quadrila- 
teral figure, having four angles or four ſides, as the ſquare, 
parallelogram, trapezium, rhombus, and rhomboides. 

QUADRANT, qguedrans, in geometry, an arch of a circle, 
containing go degrees, or one fourth part of the whole peri- 
phery, The ſpace or area included between this arch and two 
radii drawn ſrom the center, to each extremity thereof, is called 
2 quadraatal ſpace, as being a quarter of the entire circle. 

Wap, alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument in navi— 

ation, aſtronomy, &c. for taking of altitudes, angles, &c. 

is variouſly contrived, according to the various uſes it is in- 

:ended for ; but they all have this in common, that they con- 

jt of a quarter of a circle, whole limb is divided into 90 de- 

zrces ; ſome have a plummet ſuſpended from the center, and 
iurniſhed with pinnulæ or fights to look through. 

The principal and moſt uſeful Quadrants, are the common or 

urch ing Quadrant, aſtronomical Quadrant, Cole's Quadrant, 

Darts Quadrant, Hadley's Quadrant, horodiRtical Quadrant, 

Gunter's Quadrant, Sutton's or Collins's Quadrant, and the 

cal Quadrant. 

ae common or ſurveying Quadrant (plate LIV. Ag. 3.) 

made of braſs, wood, &c. uſually twelve or fifteen inches 

radius ; its Circular limb graduated into 9o', and as many e- 

ual parts as the ſpace will allow, either diagonally or other- 

e. On one edge or ſemidiameter are fixed two immove- 

lc fot, and in the angle or center is hung a thread with a 
anner. To the center likewiſe is ſometimes fixed a label 

mon cable index, bearing two other ſights like the index of 

teleſcope. And in lieu of the immoveable fights is ſome- 
es fitted a teleſcope, though this more properly belongs 
the aſtronomical Quadrant. On the under fide or face 
of the inſtrument is fitted a ball and ſocket, by mcans 
wiereot it may be put in any poſition for uſe. Beſides, there 
5 Irequently added on the face near the center a kind of com- 
P2:tment called the Quadrant or geometrical ſquare, as in the 
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ſigure. The Quadrant is to be uſed in different ſituations. To 
obſerve heights and depths, its plane is diſpoſed at right angles 
to the horizon; to take horizontal diſtances, the plane is diſ- 
poſed parallel thereto. Heights and diſtances may be taken two 
ways, either by means of the fixed ſights and plummet, or by 


the label. 


Uſe of the ſurveying QvaprRaxT., To take the height or depth 


of an object, with the fixed fights and plummet, Place the 


Quadrant. vertically, and the eye under the fight next the arch 


of the Quadrant; thus direct the inftrument to the object:, 
ſuppoſe the top of a caſtle, &c. till the viſual ravs thereof {trike 
through the fights upon the eye. f 

This done, the portion of the arch intercepted between ti: 
thread and the ſemidiameter, whereon the ſivhts are faltencd, 
ſhews the complement of the object's height above the horizon, 
or its diſtance from the zenith; and the other portion of tlie 
arch, between the thread and the other ſemidiameter, ſhew-: 
the height itſelf of the object above the horizon. The ſamc 
arch likewiſe gives the quantity of the angle made by the vi- 
ſual ray, and a horizontal line parallel to the baſe of tlie tower. 


| To obſerve depths, the eye mult be placed over that ſight 


next the center vf the Quadrant. 
From the height or depth of the object, in degrees thus ſound, 
which ſuppoſe 35, 35”; and the diſtance of the foot of the 
object from the place of obſervation carefully meaſured, which 
ſuppoſe 47 feet ; its height or depth in feet, yards, &c. is ealily 
determined I the moſt common caſe in trigonometry. 
For we hav here in a triangle one ſide given, namely, the line 
meaſured, and we have all the angles; for that of the caſtle is 
always ſuppoſed a right angle ; the other two, therefore, arc 
equal to another right angle; but the angle obſerved is 35”, 
35. , thereſore, the other is 54, 25”. 

he caſe then will be reduced to this, as the ſine of 54”, 25%, 
is to 47 feet; ſo is the ſine of 355, 357, to a fourth term 
thirty-three feet and a half; to which add the height of the 
obſerver's eye, ſuppoſe five feet, the ſum thirty-cight feet and 
a half is the height of the caſtle required. 
As to the taking of altitudes of objects acceſlible or inac- 
ceſſible. See ALTITUDE. 
Uſe of the Quadrant, in taking heights and diſtances by the 
index and ſights. As to take the height of a tower that is ac- 
ceſſible. Place the plane of the inſtrument at right angles to 
the plane of the horizon, and one of its edges parallel thereto 
by means of the plummet, which in that cafe will hang down 
along the other. In this ſituation turn the index, till through 
the feht you ſee the top of the tower; and the arch of the limb 
of the Quadrant, between that ſide thereof parallel to the ho- 
rizon and the index, will be the height of the tower in de- 

rees : Whence, and from the diſtance meaſured as before, 
its height in feet, &c. may be found by calculation, as in the 
former caſe, or without calculation, by drawing from the data 
on paper a triangle ſimilar to the great one, whoſe baſe is the 
diſtance, and its perpendicular, meaſured on the ſcale, the height 
of the tower, 
Uſe of the Quadrant, in meaſuring horizontal diftances. Ihe! 
the Quadrant be a leſs, proper inſtrument for this purpoſe than 
the theodolite, ſemi-circle, or the like, by reafon angles greater 
than Quadrants cannot be-taken hereby z yet, necellity Often 
obliges one to have recourſe to it. 
The manner of its application is the ſame with that of the ſe: 
mi- circle, only the one is an arch of 180 and, therciore, car 
take an angle of any quantity, and the other only a! arch of 
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9 
Aſtronamical QUADRANT ; its principal uſe is for taking obſer- 


vations of the ſun, plancts, or fixed ſtars. Sce As KON. 
CAL Quadrant. 


Adams's QADRANT. This Quadrant is nearly the ſame with 


Cole's Quadrant deſcribed in the next article; the only difie- 
rence conſiſts in Mr. Adams's having adapted the horizontal 
vane to his Quadrant which Mr, Godfrey invented for the 
mariners's bow (a deſcription of which may be found in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions) and in order to this has Jengthened 
the upper limb of the arch, ſo that his glaſs which caſts the ſolar 
ſpot on the horizon vane, is at the fame diſtan.e tom the 
horizon vane, #5 the ſiglit vane at the end of the index. 


Cile's QUADRANT, a very uſcful inftrument for taking altitudes 


at ſea. —TIt has its name from its inventor Mr. Benjamin Cole, 
and conſiſts of ſix parts, viz. the flaft AB plate I. IV. fig. 5.) 
,  ? 0 - % 

the quadrantal arch , three vanes A; B, C, and the vernier G. 
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Davis's Qu ADRAN T. This inſtrument has its name from 


Hadl:y's QuAbRAN r, the moſt uſeful inſtrument for taking 


QU A 


The ſtaff is a bar of wood of about two feet long, an inch and 
a quarter broad, and of a ſufficient thickneſs to prevent it from 
bending or warping. 
The quadrantal arch is alſo of wood, being nearly equal in 
ſtrength to the ſmall arch of Davis's quadrant, and is divi- 
ded into degrees, and third parts of a degree, to a radius of 
about nine inches to its extremities are fixed two radii, 
which meet in the center of the quadrant by a pin, round 
which it eaſily moves. a 
The ſight vane A is a thin piece of braſs almoſt two inches in 
height, and one broad, placed perpendicularly on the end of 
the ſtaff A, by the help of two ſcrews paſſing thro! its foot. 
Thro' the middle of this vane is drilled a ſmall hole, like that 
in the ſight vane of Davis's quadrant, thro which the coin- 
cidence or meeting of the horizon and ſolar ſpot is to be 
viewed. | 

The horizon vane B is about an inch broad, and two inches 
and a half high, having a lit cut thro? it of near an inch long, 
and a quarter of an inch broad ; this vane is fixed in the cen- 
ter pin of the inſtrument, in a perpendicular poſition, . 
help of two ſcrews paſſing thro' its foot, whereby its polition, 
with reſpect to the ſight vane, is always the ſame; their angle 
of inclination being equal to 45 degrees. 

The ſhade vane C is compoſed of two braſs plates; the one, 
which ſerves as an arm, is about four inches and a half long, 
and three quartets of an inch broad, being pinned, at one end, 
to the upper limb of the quadrant by a ſcrew, about which it 
has a ſmall motion ; the other end lies in the arch, and the 
lower edge of the arm is directed to the middle of the center- 
pin : The other plate, which is properly the vane, is about 
two inches long, being fixed perpendicularly to the other 
plate, at about alk an inch diſtance from that end next the 
arch this vane may be uſed either by its ſhade, or by the 
ſolar ſpot caſt by a convex lens placed therein. And, becauſe 
the wood work is often apt to warp or twiſt, therefore this 
vane may be rectiſied by the help of a ſcrew, ſo that the warp- 
ing of the inſtrument may occaſion no error in the obſerva- 
tion, which is performed in the following manner : Set the 
line G on the vernier againſt a degree on the upper limb of 
the quadrant, and turn the ſcrew on the backſide of the limb 
forward or backward, till the hole in the ſight vane, the 
center of the glaſs, and the ſunk ſpot in the horizon vane, 
lie in a right line. 

To find the ſun's altitude by this inſtrument. 

Turn your back to the ſun, holding the inſtrument by the 
ſtaff, with your right hand, fo that it be in a vertical plane 
paſſing thro” the ſun ; apply your eye to the ſight vane, look- 
ing through that and the horizon vane till you ſee the horizon; 
with the left hand ſlide the quadrantal arch upwards, until 
the ſolar ſpot or ſhade, caſt by the ſhade vane, fall directly on 
the ſpot or flit in the horizon vane; then will that part of 
the quadrantal arch, which is raiſed above G or S (accord- 
ing as the obſervation reſpected either the ſolar ſpot or ſhade) 
ſhew the altitude of the ſun at that time. But, if the meri- 
dian altitude be required, the obſervation muſt be continued, 
and, as the ſun approaches the meridian, the ſea will appear 
thro' the horizon vane, and then is the obſervation finiſhed; 
and the degrees and minutes, counted as before, will give the 
ſun's meridian altitude: Or the degrees counted from the 
lower limb upwards will give the zenith diſtance. 


Capt. Davis, its inventor, and is no other than a common 
quadrant, leſſened in one part of the arch, by ſuppoling it 
to be divided into two different arches, by a concentric 
circle, whereby the inſtrument becomes more portable. See 


BACK-STAFF. 


altitudes at ſea, yet extant. It has its name ſrom its inven- 
tor, J. Hadley, Eſq; and is compounded of the following 
. particulars. 1. An octant ABC (plate LIV. fig. 4.) 2. The 
index D. 3. The ſpeculum E. 4. Two horizontal glaſſes, 
F and G. 5. I'wo fkreens K and K. 6. Two fight vanes, 
H and IJ. The octant conſiſts of the arch BC, two radii or 
limbs, AB, AC; and the two braces L and M, which are 
to hold it by, ſtrengthen and prevent its warping, The 
arch BC is only one cighth of a circle, but is divided into 
ninety primary diviſions, each of which repreſent degrees, 
and are numbered o, 10, 20, &c. to go, from each end of 
the arch ; and every degree is ſubdivided into ſuch parts as 
will, by help of the index, ſhew the minutes of each degree. 
"The index D is a flat bar, which moves round the center of 
this inſtrument, and that part of it which ſlides over the gra- 
duated arch B C, is open in the middle, to fee the diviſions 
which are cut by another ſcale placed in the lower part of the 
ſaid opening. 
The ſpeculum is a piece of flat glaſs, quickfilvered on one 
ſide, ſet in a brats box, and placed perpendicular to the plane 
of the inſtrument, the middle part of the former coinciding 
with the center of the latter. And, becauſe the ſpeculum is 
fixed to the index, the poſition of it will be altered by the 
moving of the index along the arch. The rays of an ob- 
| ſerved object are received on the fpeculum, and from thence 
reflected on one of tic horizon glaſſe; 
The horizon glafles are two ſma 


— — 


pieces of looking-glaſs 


| 


placed on one of the limbs, their faces being turned 
liquely to the ſpeculum, from whence they reviye the reg * 
rays of obſerved objects. This glaſs, F, has only its — 
part quickſilvered, and ſet in braſs work; the upper 
ing left tranſparent to view the horizon. The vlafs G be. 
in its middle a tranſparent ſlit, thro' which the horizg * 
be ſeen. And becauſe the warping of the wood work 
other accidents, may diſtend them from their true — 
there are three ſcrews paſſing thro' their feet, where) * 
may be eaſily replaced. ey 
The ſcreens are two pieces of coloured glaſs, ſet in two ſ un 
braſs frames K, K, which ſerve as ſcreens to take off the | 
of the ſun's rays, which would be otherwiſe too ſtrong for * 
eye; the one is tinged much deeper than the other and = 
both of them move on the ſame center, they may de bog 25 
either of them uſed: In the ſituation they appear in the f C 
they ſerve for the horizon glaſs F ; but, when they are — 
for the horizon glaſs G, they muſt be taken from their = 
ſituation, and placed on the quadrant above G. CY 
The ſight vanes are two pins, H and T, ſtanding at rich 
angles to the plane of the inſtrument ; that at H has one 11 
in it, oppoſite to the tranſparent ſlit in the horizon glaſs G. 
the other at I has two holes in it, the one poſite to th. 
middle of the tranſparent part of the horizori glaſ F 8 
other rather lower than the quickſilvered part; this vane has 
a piece of braſs on the back of it, which moves round a cen- 
ter, and ſerves to cover either of the holes. 
There are two ſorts of obſervations to be made with this in. 
{trument ; the one, when the back of the obſerver-is turned 
towards the object, and therefore called the back obſervation. 
the other, when the face of the obſerver is turned towards the 
object, which is called the fore obſervation. 
To rectify the inſtrument for the fore obſervation. 
Slacken the ſcrew in the middle of the handle behind the 
glaſs F; bring the index cloſe to the button h, hold the in. 
{trument in a vertical poſition, with the arch downward: . 
look thro' the right hand hole in the vane I, and thro' the 
tranſparent part of the glaſs F, for the horizon; and if it lirs 
in the ſame right line with the image of the horizon, ſeen on 
the quickſilvered part, the glaſs F is rightly adjuſted ; but, if 
the two horizon lines diſagree, turn the ſcrew at the end of 
the handle backwards or forwards, until thoſe lines coincide, 
then faſten the middle ſcrew of the handle, and the glaſs is 
rightly adjuſted, . 
Jo rectiſy the inſtrument ſor the back obſervation. Slacken 
the ſcrew in the middle of the handle, behind the glaſs G; 
turn the button þ on one ſide, and bring the index as many 
degrees before o, as is twice the drip of the horizon at your 
height above the water ; hold the inſtrument vertical with the 
arch downwards, look thro' the hole of the vane H, and if 
the horizon, ſeen thro” the tranſparent flit in the glaſs G, 
coincides with the image of the horizon, ſeen in the quick- 
ſilvered part of the ſame glaſs; then the glaſs G is in its 
proper poſition. But, if not, ſet it by the handle, and faſten 
the ſcrew as before. 
To take the ſun's altitude by the back obſervation. Put the 
ſtem of the ſkreens K, K, into the hole r, and, in proportion 
to the ſtrength or faintneſs of the ſun's rays, let one, both, 
or neither of the frames of thoſe glaſſes be turned cloſe to the 
face of the limb; hold the inſtrument in a vertical poſition, 
with the arch downwards, by the braces L, M, with your 
left hand; turn your back towards the ſun, and put your eye 
cloſe to the hole, in the vane H, obſerving the horizon tho 
the tranſparent ſlit in the. horizon glaſs &; with your right 
hand move the index D, till the reflected image of the jun 
be ſeen in the quickſilvered part of the glaſs G, and in a right 
line with the horizon; ſwing your body to and iro, and, if the 
obſervation be well made, the ſun's image will be obſerve! 
to bruſh the horizon, and the degrees reckoned from C, ct 
that part of the arch fartheſt from your body, will give the 
ſun's altitude, at the time of obſervation, obſerving to add 
16 min. = the ſun's ſemidiameter, if the ſun's upper edge 
be uſed, and ſubtracting 16 min. from the altitude, if the o- 
ſervation reſpected the lower edge. 
To take the ſun's altitude by the fore obſervation. Having 
fixed the ſkreen above the horizon glaſs F, and ſuited them 
proportionally to the ſtrength of the ſun's rays, turn your face 
towards the ſun, holding the inſtrument with your right 
hand, by the braces L M, in a vertical poſition, with tie 
arch downwards; put your eye cloſe to the right hand hade 
in the vane I, and view the horizon thro' the tranſparent past 
of the horizon glaſs F, moving at the ſame time the index D, 
with your left hand, till the reflex ſolar ſpot coincides with the 
line of the horizon; then the degrees counted from C, 0. 
that end next your body, will give the altitude of the fun i! 
that time, obſerving to add or ſubtract 16 min. according to 
the upper or lower edge of the ſun's reflex image being mass 
uſe of. But to obtain the ſun's meridian altitude, which 5 
the thing wanted, in order to firid the latitude ; the obſer 
tions muſt be continued, and, as the ſun approaches the mer 
dian, the index D muſt be continually moved towards B, 1" 
order to maintain the coincidence between the reflex ſolar cot 
and the horizon; and conſequently, as long as this motion 
Cann üntain the Tame coincidence, the obſervation muſt be 
continued; 


n is to 
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continued; and when the ſun has attained the meridian, and . 
degins to deſcend, the coincidence will require a retrograde night to be 11 hours 50 min. 

- motion of the index, or towards C, and then is the obſerva- | Sutton 's, ſometimes called Collins's Poctet-Qu ann ant, 2s te- 
tion finiſhed, and the degrees counted, as before, will give preſented (plate LV. fg. 1.) is a {tereopraphic project on 
the ſun's meridian altitude, or thoſe. from B, the zenith | of one quarter of the ſphere, between the tropics, upon the 
diſtance. | : | plane of the equinoctial, the eye being in the north pole. It 

Horedictical QUADRANT, a pretty commodious inſtrument, is fitted to the latitude of London. "The lines, running from 
{> called from its uſe in telling the hour of the day. the right hand to the left, are paralle!s of altitude; and thoſe 
Cmftrattion and uſe of the. horediflical QuADñRAN T. From] crofling them arc azimuths. The leſs of the two Circles, 
the center of the quadrant C (plate LIII. fig. 18.) whoſe | bounding the projection, is one fourth of the tropic of Capci- 
umb A B is divided into 90®, deſcribe ſeven concentric cir- | corn; the greater is one fourth of that of Cancer. The wo 
cles at intervals at pleaſure ; and to theſe add the ſigns of the | ecliptics are drawn from a point on the left edge of the Qua- 
zodiac, in the order repreſented in the figure. Then, 2. ap-] drant, with the characters of the ſigns upon them; and the 
rlying a ruler to the center C, and the limb A B, mark upon two horizons are drawn from the ſame point, The limb is 
the ſeveral parallels the degrees correſponding to the altitude | divided both into degrees and time; and, by having the ſun's 
of the ſun when therein, for the given hours; connect the | altitude, the hour of the day may be found here to a minute. 
points belonging to the ſame hour with a curve line, The quadrantal arches next the center contain the calendar 
to which add the number of the hour. To the radius CA] of months; and under them in another arch is the ſun's 
gt a couple of fights, and to the center of the quadrant C] declination, 
tie a thread with a plummet, and upon the thread a bead to On the projection are placed ſeveral of the moſt noted fixed 
glide. . ſtars between the tropics ; and the next below the projec- 
If now the bead be brought to the parallel wherein the ſun is, | tion is the Quadrant and line of ſhadows, : 
and the Quadrant directed to the fun, till a viſual ray paſs Uſe of Sutton's or C:llins's QUuarranr. To find the time of 
thro! the fights, the bead will ſhew the hour. the ſun's rifmg or ſetting, bis amplitude, bis azimuth, hour of the 
For the plummet, in this ſituation, cuts all the parallels in day, Sc. Lay the thread over the day and the month, and 
the degrees correſponding to the ſun's altitude, Since then | bring the bead to the proper ecliptic, either of ſummer or 
the bead is in the parallel which the ſun deſcribes, and, thro'| winter, according to the ſeaſon, which is called rectifying ; 
the degrees of altitude to which the ſun is elevated every hour, then, moving the thread, bring the bead to the horizon, in 
there paſs hour- lines, the bead muſt ſhew the preſent hour. which caſe the thread will cut the limb in the time of the ſun's 
dome repreſent the hour-lines by arches of circles, or even by riſing or ſetting, before or aſter ſix ; and at the ſame time the 
8:ajoht lines, and that without any ſenſible error, bead will cut the horizon in the degrees of the ſun's amplitude. 

C QUADRANT, fo called from the inventor our country- | Again, obſerving the ſun's altitude with the Quadrant, and 
man, Edmund Gunter, This, beſides the apparatus of other] ſuppoſing it found 45 on the 24th of April, lay the thread 
Quadrants, has a ſtereographical projection of the ſphere on | over the 24th of Apiil, bring the bead to the ſummer cclip- 
the plane of the equinoctial, with the eye placed in one of the] tic, and carry it to the parallel of altitude 45 in which calc 
roles. See plate LITI. fig. 19. the thread will cut the limb at 55 157, and the hour will be 
Uſe of Gunter's Quadrant, 1. To find the ſun's meridian} ſeen among the hour-lines to be either 417 paſt nine in the 
a)titude for any given day, or the day of the month for any morning, or 197 paſt two in the afternoon. 
given meridian altitude, Lay the thread to the day of the] Laſtly, the bead among the azimuths ſhews the ſun's di- 

month in the fcale next the limb; the degree it cuts in the] ſtance from the ſouth 50 41”. 

umb, is the ſun's meridian altitude. Thus the thread, being But note, that if, the ſun's altitude be leſs than what it is at : 

laid on the 15th of May, cuts 59 307, the altitude ſought ; and | 6 o'clock, the operation mult be performed among thoſe paral- 

contrarily the thread, being ſet to the meridian altitude, ſhews lels above the upper horizon ;' the bead being rectifhed to 
the day of the month, the winter ecliptic, 

2. To find the hour of the day. Having put the bead, which | S::ical Ay ADR ANT, in navigation, as repreſented (plate LIII. 

ſides on the thread, to the ſun's place in the ecliptic, obſerve] fig. 20.) conſiſts of ſeveral concentric quadraital arches, di- 

the ſun's altitude by the Quadrant; then, if the thread be laid] vided into eight equal parts by radii with parallel right lines 

ver the ſame in the limb, the bead will fall upon the hour] croſſing cach other at right angles. 

required, Thus ſuppoſe on the roth of April, the ſun being! Now any of the arches B C may be accounted a Quadrant of 

then in the beginning of Taurus, I obſerve the ſun's altitude | any of the great circles of the ſphere, chicfy of the horizon 

by the Quadrant to be 36?; I place the bead to the beginning] and meridian; if then B C be taken for a Quadrant of the 
of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay the thread over 36? of the] horizon, either of the ſides as A B may repreſent the meridian ; 
limb; and find the bead to fall on the hour-line marked 3 and | and the other AC will repreſent a parallel, or line of eaſt and 

q; accordingly the hour is either ꝙ in the morning, or 3 in| welt; and all the other lines parallel to A B will alſo be me- 

the aſternoon. Again, laying the bead on the hour given, | ridians; and all thoſe parallel to A C, cait or welt parallels, 

having firſt rectified, or put it to the ſun's place, the degrec] or eaſt and weſt lines, 

cut by the thread on the limb gives the altitude, Again, the eight ſpaces into which the arches are divided by 

Note, the bead may be rectified otherwiſe, by bringing the | the radii, repreſent the eight points of the compaſs in a quar- 

thread to the day of the month, and the bead to the hour-] ter of the horizon; each containing 11 15”. 

une of. 12. The arch B C is likewiſe divided into 90, and each degree 
Jo find the ſun's declination from his place given, and contra- ſubdivided into 12', diagonal wiſe. 

»\71iſe, Set the bead to the ſun's place in the ecliptic, move] To the center is fixed a thread, as AL; which, being laid 
thread to the line of declination ET, and the bead will] over any degree of the Quadrant, ſerves to divide the horizon. 

©: the degree of declination required. Contrarily, the bead If the nic: Quadrant be taken for a fourth part of the meri- 


- ſtance of Arcturus from the meridian, ſhews the hour of ths 


2 alhuſted to a given declination, and the thread moved | dian, one ſide thereof A B may be taken for the common radius 
'5 the ecliptic, the bead will cut the ſun's place. of the meridian and equator ; and then the other A C will be 
ts. The fun's place being given, to find his right aſcenſion, or | half the axis of the world. The degrees of the circumfe- 
trarit;, Lay the thread on the ſun's place in the ecliptic, | rence BC will repreſent degrees of Jatitude, and the pacallels 

the degree it cuts on the limb is the right aſcenſion to the ſide A B, aſſumed from every point of latitude to the 
ent. Contrarily, laying the thread on the right aſcenſion, | axis AC, will be radii of the parallels of latitude, as likewiſe 
cuts the ſun's place in the ecliptic. the ſine complement of thele latitudes. : 

5. The jur's altitude being given, to find his azimuth, and con- Suppoſe then it be required to find the degrees of longitude 

nee Rectify the bead for the time, as in the ſecond contained in 83 of the leſſer leagues, in the paratle] of 48. 
dle, and obſerve the ſun's altitude; bring the thread to] Lay the thread over 43* of latitude on the cir-umierence, and 


te complement of that altitude; thus the bead will give the | count thence the 83 leagucs, or AB beginning at A; this - 
2imuth ſought among the azimuth lines. will terminate in H, allowing every ſmall interval 4 leagues, 
bd. To frid the hour of the night from ſome of the five ſlars laid] Then tracing out the parallel i1 G, from the point II to the 
e 54 the Quadrat. 1. Pat the bead to the ſtar you would] thtead; the part AG of the thread ſhews the 125 greeter 
verve, and find how many hours it is off the meridian, by | or cquincctial leagues make 6* 15“; and therefore that tic 
"Ce 2. Then, from the right aſcenſion of the ſtar, ſubtract 83 leſſer leagues AH, which make the diſterence of long! 


: , 
fo = 


in's right aſcenſion converted into hours, and mark the tude of the courſe, and are equal to the radius of the parallel 


- > 


**renc2 ; which difference, added to the obſerved hour of | GT, make 6 150 of the ſaid parallel. 


4 . 

2 ftar from the meridian, ſhews how many hours the ſun | If the ſhip ſails an oblique courſe, fuch courſe, heſides tha 
dne from the meridian, which is the hour of the night. north and ſouth greater Icagues, gives leſſer lcague . caſteriy 
»«ppoſe on the 15th of May the ſun is in the 4th degree of | and weſterly, to be reduced to degrees of Jongituce of the 
Jem, I ſet the bead to Arcturus; and, obſerving his alti-| equater. But theſe leagues being made neither on the para, 
tute, find him to be in the weſt about 52 high, and the bead to] le of departure, nor on that ct arrival, but in all the mers 
on the hour-line of 2 in the afternoon ; then will the hour | diate ones; we muſt find a mean proportienal Parallel be- 
"2 IT hours 50 min. paſt noon, or 10 min. ſhort of midnight: tween them. . 
r 2, the ſun's right aſcenſion, converted into time, To find this, we have on the inſtrument a f alc of croſs lati- 

des 4 hours 8 min. which ſubtracted from 13 hours 58] tudes. Suppoſe then it were required to fd a mean Varal- 
the right aſcenſion of Arcturus, the remainder will be] lel between the parallels of 4% nv 697: tn your com. 
/ 42415 £9 min. which added to 2 hours, the obſerved di- paſſes take the middle beter Ws 45 and Soth degree ©: 
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the ſcale : This middle point will terminate againft the 5 rſt 
degree, which is the mean parallel required. : 

Uſe of the finical QUanRANT, is to form triangles upon, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe made by a ſhip's way, with the meridian and pa- 
rallels ; the ſides of which triangles are meaſured by the equal 
intervals between the concentric Quadrants, and the lines N 
and 8, E, and W. The lines and arches are diſtinguiſhed, 
every fifth, by a broader line: So that if each interval be taken 
for one league, there will be five between one broad line and 
another. 

Now, ſuppoſe a ſhip to have failed 1 50 leagues north-eaſt, 
one-fourth north, which is the third point, and makes an an- 
gle of 33 45” with the north part of the meridian, Here are 
given two things, namely, the courſe and diſtance failed, by 

which a triangle may be formed on the inſtruments, ſimilar 
to that made by the ſhip's courſe, and her longitude and Jati- 
tude ; and hence may the unknown parts of the triangle be 
found. 

Thus, fuppoſing the center A to repreſent the place of depar- 
ture; count, by means of the concentric arches, along the 
point the ſhip failed in, as A D, 150 leagues from A to D; 
then is the point D the place the ſhip is arrived at, which 
note, This done, let D E be parallel to the fide ; and then 
there will be formed a right-angled triangle A E D, ſimilar 
to that of the ſhip's — difference of longitude and lati- 
tude: The ſide A E gives 125 leagues for the difference of 
the latitude northwards, which makes 6 15” ; and the fide 

"DE gives 82 leſſer leagues anſwering to the parallels, which, 
being reduced, as ſhewn above, gives the difference of lon- 
— And thus is the whole triangle formed. 

QUADRANT, in gunnery, or gunner's ſquare, is an inſtrument 

for elevating or pointing cannon, mortars, &c. according to 
the places they are to be leveled at. 
It conſiſts of two branches, made of braſs or wood; one about 
a foot long, eight lines broad, and one line in thickneſs; the 
other four inches long, and the ſame thickneſs and breadth as 
the former, Between theſe branches is a Quadrant divided 
into 90”, beginning from the ſhorter branch, and furniſhed 
with thread and plummet, as repreſented (plate LIII. fig. 
2.) 

To uſe this inſtrument, place the longeſt branch in the mouth 

of the cannon, &c, and elevate or lower it, till the thread cut 
the degree neceſſary to hit a propoſed object. 
Sometimes, on one of the ſurfaces of the long branch, are 
noted the diviſion of diameters, and weights of iron-bullets, 
as alſo the bores of pieces. G . 

QuaDRANT of altitude, is an appendage of the artificial globe, 


conſiſting of a lamina, or flip of braſs, the length of a Qua- 


drant of one of the great circles of the globe, and graduated. 
At the end, where the diviſion terminates, is a nut riveted 
on, and furniſhed with a ſcrew, by means whereof the in- 
ſtrument is fitted on to the meridian, and moveable round 
upon the rivet, to all points of the horizon, as repreſented in 
plate LIM. fg. 23. 
Its uſe is to ſerve as a ſcale in meaſuring of altitudes, ampli- 
tudes, azimuths, &c. See GLOBE. 

QUADRA'NTAL, in antiquity, called alſo amphora, a veſſel, 
ſquare like a die, in uſe among the Romans for the meaſuring 
of liquids, 


It contained 80 libræ or pounds of water, and equal to 48 ſex- 


taries, 2 urnæ, or 8 congil, 


 QvADRANTAL Triangle, is a ſpherical triangle, one of whoſe 


ſides, atleaſt, is a quadrant of a circle, and one of its angles 
a right angle. 

QUADRA'T, adratum, or the geometrical ſquare or line of 

ſhedows, is an zuditional member on the face of the common 
Gunter's and Sutton's quadrants, of uſe in taking altitudes, &c, 
The Quadrat K LH (plate LIII. fig. 19.) has each of its 
ſides divided into one hundred equal parts, commencing from 
the extremes; ſo as the number one hundred falls on the an- 
gle, and reprefenting tangents to the arch of the limb. The 
diviſions are diſtinguiſhed by little lines from 5 to 5, and 
by numbers from 10 to 10; and the diviſions, being occaſi- 
onally produced a-crofs, form a kind of lattice, contiſting of 
ten thouſand little ſquares. 
The proportion here is, as the radius is to the tangent of al- 
titude at the place of obſervation, that is, to the parts of the 
Quadrat cut by the thread; fo is the diſtance between the 
tation and foot of the object to its height above the eye. 

The ſe of the QUaDRAT., 1. The Quadrat being vertically 
placed, and the fights directed to the top of the object, whoſe 
height is required; if the thread cut the fide of the Quadrat 
marked right ſhadows, the diſtance from the baſe of the ob- 
ject to the point of ſation is leſs than the object's height: If 
the thread fall on the diagonal of the ſquare, the diſtance is 
juſt equal to the height : If it fall on that ſide marked verſed 
\hadows, the diſtance exceeds the height. 

Hence, meaſuring the diftance, the height is found by the 
rule of three, inaſmuch as there are three terms given. In- 
deed, their diſpoſition is not always the ſame ; for when the 
thread cuts the fide of right ſhadows, the firſt term in the rule 
of three ought to be that part of the fide cut by the thread; 
the ſecond the ſide of the ſquare; and the third the diſtance 
meaſured, If the thread cut the other fide, the firſt term is 


IT, 


the whole ſide of the ſquare, the ſecond the parts of . 
cut by the thread, and the third the diſtance. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, in looking at the top of a ſteeple, + 
thread cut the fide of right ſhadows in the point 45 5 
that the diſtance meaſures 20 poles, the cafe will fan "np 
As 40 is to 100, fo is 20 to a fourth term; which is N 
be 50, the height of the ſteeple in poles. Again, fuppoſir» 
the thread to fall on the other fide, in the point 50, and * 
diſtance to meaſure 35 poles, the terms are to be diſc : 
thus; as 100 is to bo, fo is 35 to a fourth term, 1 
21, the height required. ” 
Uſe of the QUADRAT without calculation. Tf the diviſions at 
the ſquare are produced both ways, fo as to form the area ir: 
little ſquares. a; 
Thus, ſuppoſe 1. the thread to fall on 40 in the fide of g 
ſhadows, and the diſtance be meaſured 20 poles; ſeek, * 
the little ſquares, for that perpendicular to the fide which is 25 
parts from the thread ; this perpendicular will cut the 75 
of the ſquare next the center in the point 50, which is * 
height required in poles. ___ | 
2. If the thread cut the fide of the verſed ſhadows in the pott 
60, and the diſtance be 35 poles, count 35 parts on the $4 
of the Quadrat from the center; count alſo the diviſion; a 
the perpendicular from the point 35 to the thread, which yi! 
be 21, the height of the tower in poles. b s 
Note, that, in all caſes, the height of the center of the int. 
ment is to be added, 
QUA'DRAT, in aſtrology, called alfo quartile, is an aſpect t 
the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant from each oth. 
a quadrant, or 90%. This is held a malien aſpect. | 
QuaADRAT, in printing, is a ſort of ſpace, caſt like the lete:; 
but ſhorter, to be uſed occaſionally in compoſing, in order +, 
form the intervals between words, particularly for breaks, t, 
end of lines, &c. 
There are m Quadrats and n Quadrats, which are reſpeQire!; 
of the dimenſions of ſuch letters. 
QUADRAY'TIC Eguation, in algebra, is that which invo!;c; 
one unknown quantity, and, at the ſame time, involves the 
ſquare of that quantity, and the product of it multiplied by 
ſome known quantity. This kind of equations may be . 
folved by the following rule : 
I. 'Tranſpoſe all the terms that involve the unknown quantiq 
to one fide, and the known terms to the other fide of the equa- 
tion, 5 
2. If the ſquare of the unknown quantity is multiplied by ar 
coefficient, you are to divide all the terms by that coefficier;, 
that the coefficient of the ſquare of the unknown quantity muy 
be an unit, 


3. Add to both ſides the ſquare of half the coefficient prefixe 


id l 


that involves the unknown quantity, will then be a complete 
ſquare. 

4. Extract the ſquare root from both ſides of the equation, 
which you will find, on one fide, always to be the unknown 
quantity with half the foreſaid coefficient ſubjoined to it; 9 
that by tranſpoſing this half, you may obtain the value of ti 
unknown quantity expreſſed in known terms, 

Thus, ſuppoſe * + ay = b, 


Add the ſquare of — to both ſides W 1 ＋ ; 


Extract the root, += =+ v/ b+ —. 


a "I 
Tranſpoſe —, y=+4/ b + —— — 

2 = 4 
The ſquare root of any quantity, as ++ aa, may be +% 
or — 4; and hence all quadratic equations admit of two f 
lutions. In the laſt example, after finding that? + © 7 


a* FAD ; EL 
＋ 7 * $ + >, it may be inferred, that y + — =" 


ted 


V+ or - V+; fnce — VI TN 


OF * a a* 

v b + — gives b + 8 as well as 3 + —XT 
1 * 

vb _ 2. There are, therefore, two values of z ; the 0 


m— 


| FEE A = L625 
gives y= N - the other, 5 V 


a 
5 . . . 1 
Since the ſquare of all quantities is poſitive, it is plein, th: 
the ſquare root of a negative quantity is IMaginary\ and can 
not be aſſigned. Therefore there are ſome Quadratic quad. 
that cannot have any ſolution, For example: 
Suppoſe y* — ay + 34 = 0. 
'Then y* — ay = — 343. 


L : g 42 
Add © to both ) — ay + = = — 3a ＋ — 
+ 4 + 


* 


Wo 
4 1 
> a 114* 
Extract the r00t v = = = V — 
- An 


to the unknown quantity itſelf, and the ſide of the equation, | 


And y = = ＋ NY 
3 wat) th 1 
Whence the two values of y muſt be imaginary or impoſſible, 
becauſe the root of — 112 cannot poſſibly be affigned. | 


gappoſe that the 1 equation, propoſed to be reſolved, is, 
172920 
Then —3 +5 . 


And y V . If the ſquare root of 6 + 


— cannot be extracted exactly, you muſt, in order to deter- 


hs the value of y, nearly approximate to the value of 


— 
vV b+=- 

ADRA “TIN G of a piece, among gunners, is the due placing 
of a piece of ordnance, and poiling it in its carriage, and 

having its wheels of an equal height, &c. 

QU \DRA'TO-Cubus, D uadrato- Duadrato-cubus, and Quadra- 
/4-cubo-cubur, according to Diophantus, Vieta, Oughtred, &c. 
denotes the 5th, 7th, and 8th POWERS ; which ſee, 

\UADRATO-quadratum, or b1quadratum, the 4th power of num- 
bers, or the product of the cube when multiplied by the root. 

QUADRA'T RIX, in geometry, a mechanical line, by means 
whereof we can find right lines equal to the circumference of 
circles, or other curves, and their ſeveral parts. 

QUaDRATRIX of Dineſtrates, ſo called from its inventor Di- 
noltrates, is a curve, whereby the quadrature of the circle is 
effected mechanically. 

QuaDRATRIX T/chirnhauſiana, is a tranſcendental curve invent- 
ed by M. Tichirnhauſen, whereby the quadrature of the circle 
is likewiſe effected. 

QUADR TUM Cubi, quadrato- quadrato - Duadratum, and 
Duadratum furdeſolidi, &c. according to the Arabs, denote 
the 6th, 8th, and 1oth powers of numbers. See POWERS. 

QUADRA”TURE, guadratura, in geometry, the art of ſquare- 

Ing, or reducing a figure to a ſquare, See CURVE and SE- 
RIES. 

QUvaDRATURE,, in aſtronomy, that aſpect of the moon, when 
ſhe is 90* diſtant from the ſun ; or when ſhe is a middle point 
of her orbit, between the points of conjunction and oppoſiti- 
on, namely, in the firſt and third quarter. See MOON. 

QuarRATURE-Lines, are two lines placed on Gunter's ſector; 
they are marked with Q, and 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10: Of which, 
Qbenibes the fide of the ſquare, and the other figures the ſides 
of polygons of 5, 6, 7, &c. ſides. 8, therefore, ſtands for the 
ſemi- diameter of a circle, and go for a line equal to 90? in 
circumference. 

QADRA'TUS, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral muſcles, as 
the pronator genæ, ſee HEAD; and the pronator Quadratus 
ofthe ulna and radius. See PRONATOR. 

QrapraTus Femoris, in anatomy, is a ſmall flat fleſhy muſ- 
cle, of the figure of an oblong ſquare ; from whence it takes 
IS name. 

It is ſituated tranſverſely between the tuberoſity of the iſchium 
and the great trachanter, 

This muſcle, the pyriformis, and gemelli or quadrigemini 
are congeners in their uſes; and they cauſe the rotation of the 
05 femoris about its axis from before outwards, when we ſtand 
or lie at full length. But in fitting, or when the thigh is 
bent in any other poſture, they carry the thigh outward, or 
ſeparate the two thighs from each other, when bent. 

When we ſtand ſtraight up, they all perform the rotation e- 
qually ; but if the thigh be then carried a little forward, the 
pyriformis is more in action than the Quadratus; and if the 
thizh be carried backwards, the Quadratus acts moſt. 

Theſe muſcles, by means of their adheſion to the orbicular li- 
gement of the joint of the hip, may likewiſe ſerve to hinder 
chat ligament from being ſqueezed between the bones, in the 
vitterent motions of the thigh. Vinſlotu. 

WADRATUS lumberum, five lumbaris externus, in anatomy, is 
mall, oblong, flat muſcle, irregularly ſquared, narrower at 
its upper than at its lower part, lying along the ſides of the 
vertebrae lumborum between the laſt falſe rib and the os ilium. 
! have likewiſe obſerved a ſmall lumbaris externus adhering 
very cloſely to the backſide of the Quadratus, and fixed by 
tendinous digitations to the extremities of the ſecond, third, 

fourth tranſverſe apophyſes of the loins ; from thence its 

cihy fibres run up obliquely over the Quadratus, and then 

mix with it at its inſertion in the laſt falſe rib, 

The Quadratus lumborum, and pſoas parvus, are of the ſame 

tothe vertebræ of the loins, as the ſcaleni to thoſe of the 

neck. When both Quadrati act, they keep the lumbar pillar 

I'ra.:ht; and then they may aſſiſt the recti of the abdomen in 

tne wiections forward, and the ſuperior portions of the obli- 

Jul in lateral inflections. 

ey may likewiſe ſerve to ſupport the haunches alternately 
walking: And in ſtanding on one foot, the Quadratus of 
tc oppuite fide may ſupport the haunch of the fice, in which 
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action they co-operate with the tranſwerſo-ſpinales and poſt» - 
rior parts of the obliqui abdominis. H#/in/{:o. 
QUA'DRELS, in building, a kind of artificial ſtones, perfe 
ly ſquare, whence the name, made of a chalky or whitiſh 
and ws AY &c. dried 3 the ſhade for two years. I hey 
were formerly in great requeſt among the Italian architects. 
QUADRITGA *, in antiquity, a chariot drawn by four hortcs, 
4 be word is formed from the Latin guat er, four, and jug, a 
yoke, 
On the reverſes of medals, we frequently ſec Victory, or the 
emperor in a Quadriga, holding the reins of the horſes ; 
whence theſe coins are called nummi quadrigati and victoriati, 
QUADRIGE/MINI Miuſculi, in anatomy, are the four fol- 
lowing muſcles, the pyriformis, gemellus ſuperior, gemellus 
inferior, and quadratus, that aſſiſt in moving the thigh-bone. 
QUADRILA'TERAL, in geometry, a figure whoſe perimetez 
conſiſts of four right lines, making four angles: Whence it 
is alſo called a quadrangular figure, 
If the ſeveral angles be right, the figure is a rectangular Qua- 
drilateral : If oblique, an oblique angular Quadrilateral, 
If the ſides of a Quadrilateral be equal, and the anvles right. 
the figure is a ſquare. 5 


If the ſides be equal, but the angles unequal, the figure is a 
rhombus, 


If 0 angles be equal, and the ſides unequal, the figure is a rect- 
angle. 


If only the oppoſite ſides and angles be equal, the Quadrilate- 


ral is a rhomboides. 

If the oppoſite ſides and angles be unequal, the Quadrilateral is 
a trapezium, 

The two oppoſite angles of any Quadrilateral figure, inſcribed 
in a circle, always make two right angles. 

QUADRYL *, guadrilla, a little troop of cavaliers, pompouſ- 
ly dreſſed and mounted, for the performance of caroufals, 
jouſts, tournaments, running at the ring, and other gallant 
divertiſements. 


The word is derived from the Italian quadriglia, or ſynadriglia, 
being a diminutive of /quadra, a company of ſoldiers 1anyed in 
a ſquare. 


QUADRIPARTTTION, the dividing any thing by four, or 
the taking the fourth part thereof. Hence quadripartite, &c. 
ſomething divided into four parts, &c. 

QUA*'DRUPED, quadrupes, in natural hiſtory, an animal with 

tour feet. 
The principal differences between the ſtructure of Quadru- 
peds, and that of man, reſult from their different poſture ; 
and are ſeen in the legs, heads, necks, ſtomachs, hearts, and 
nerves. 

QUADRU?PLE, a ſum or number multiplied by four. 

QUADRUPLE, particularly denotes a gold coin, as the Quadru- 
ple of the Spaniſh piſtole is a piece of four piſtoles, worth 
about three pounds twelve ſhillings ſterling, called alſo double 
doubloon. | 
The Quadruple of the louis d'or is only equal to two louis 
d'ors or French piſtoles, or one pound thirteen ſhillings ſter- 
ling. 

QUA/STUS, in law, is that eſtate or effects which a man hath 
by acquiſition or purchaſe, in contradiſtinction to hæreditas, 
which is what he hath by deſcent. 

 QUALIFICA'T OR, in the canon law, a divine appointed to 
declare their ſentiments about the quality of a propoſition 
brought before an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, chiefly, before the 
INQUISITION, which ſee. 

QUA'LITY, gualitas, that which occaſions a thing to affect 
our ſenſes in this or that particular manner, and gives it this 
or that denomination : As that power in fire, whatever it bc, 
whereby it excites in us the ſenſation of heat, 

The ancient ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh Quality, in the general, 
into eſſential and accidental. Ihe moderns, more uſually, in- 
to ſpiritual and corporeal, 

Spiritual QUALITIES, or Qualities of the ſoul, are affections of 
the mind, conſidered as in this or that habitude; the one be- 
longing to the underſtanding, and the other to the will, Ot 
the former kind are knowledge, opinion, &c. of the latter 
are all the moral virtues and vices, 

Corporeal or phyſical QUALITIES, are thoſe to which chiefly the 
definition above laid down is accommodated. 

The Peripatetics ſpeak of Qualities as things diſtinct from the 
bodies themſelves, ſuppoſing them to be inherent in ſubſtan- 
ces, though not in the relation of parts, but ſuſtained thereby 
as in a ſubject, and incapable of ſubſiſting without them. 

The moderns abſolutely explode this notion; and infift that 
the powers whereby bodies excite in us the ideas of tuch Qua- 
lities, are no other than the mechanical affections of the bu- 
dies, as the figure, magnitude, motion, &c. of the parts where- 
of they conſiſt. SID 
The Peripatetics diſtinguiſhed Qualities into !enfible and occult, 

Senſible QUALITIES, are thoſe aciſing from certain modifications 
of matter, and which become immediately objects to our 
ſenſes, | 

Occult QUALITIES, are certain latent powers ariſing from the 
ſpecific forms of things, whereof na tete = teten Cal Le 
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Senſible qualities are uſually ſubdivided into primary and ſe- 
candary, | | 

Primary be general Q ALITIES, are ſuch as are found in all 
bodies, ſuch as extenſion, figure, motion, reſt, ſolidity, im- 
penetrability, and number. 

Secondary or particular QUALITIES, are ſuch, as reſult from a 
compoſition of elements, and do not agree to body as rag fe but 
as a mixed ſubſtance, ſuch as light, heat, cold, colour, ſound, 
taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, &c. | 
The ſchoolmen farther divide Qualitics into active and paſ- 
five, and real and intentional. | 

Aitive QuALITIEs, are thofe, by virtue whereof effects and 
operations are actually produced on other bodies duly diſpoſed 
with reſpect thereto, ſuch as the heat of fire, moiſture of 
water. 

Paſſive QUaLITIEs, are thoſe whereby bodies are diſpoſed to 


reccive the action of others, as inflammability in oil, &c. 


Real QUALITIES, are thoſe which remain in the ſubject, and | 


only act on things adjacent thereto, as fire in a piece of iron 
ignited, &c, : 

Intentional QUALITIES, are thoſe which iſſue from the ſubject, 
and operate at a diſtance, ſuch as the light emitted from the 
ſun, &c. $4 
But the moderns are agreed, that either all Qualities are real, 
or all alike . e 
However ignorant we may be of the nature of Qualities, or 
the manner of operation; yet we know the laws of their in- 
tention or remiſſion. Dr. Keill demonſtrates, that every 
Quality which is propagated in orbem, as light, heat, odour, 
&c. has its efficacy increaſed or abated in a duplicate ratio of 
the diſtances from the center of radiation, or exertion of the 
quality reciprocally. 

Thus, let A (plate LIII. fig. 22.) be a center from whence 
any Quality exerts itfelf round about, according to the right 
lines Ae, Af, &c. the efficacy of the Quality will be at equal 
diſtances from A, as the ſpiſſitude or denſity of the rays A , 
Ac, Ad. But the rays within the inner circle, or, rather, 

' ſpherical ſuperficies bc d H, when they come to be extended to 

the other ſpherical ſurface er K, will be much leſs cloſe than 
befure, and that in the reciprocal proportion of the ſpaces they 
take up; that is, if the outer ſurface be double of the inner, 
the rays there will be but half as thick: But, ſince ſpherical 
ſuperſicics are as the ſquares of their radii, therefore, the ef- 
ficacy of the Quality in the inner ſurface will be to that in the 
outer, as A e ſquare to A ſquare. Q. E. D. 
Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down as one of the rules of philoſo- 
»hizing, that thoſe Qualities of bodies which are incapable of 
3 intended or remitted, and which are found to obtain in 
all bodies wherein the experiment could ever be tried, are to 
be eſteemed univerſal Qualities of all bodies. 

Ghomical QUALITIES, are thoſe Qualitics which have been 
principally introduced by means of chemical experiments, as 
fumigation, amalgamization, cupellation, volatilization, pre- 
Cipitation, &c. 

To theſe chemical Qualities ſome others might be added, 
which may be called medical, whereby ſome ſubſtances re- 

- ceived into the human body are reſolving, diſcuſſing, ſuppu- 
rating, abſterſive, &c. 

QUA*LITY, allo, denotes a kind of title given ſome perſons in 
regard of their territortes, f1gnories, or other pretenſions. 

QUANM dir fe bene geſſerint, in law, is a clauſe in patents or 

grants of ofhces, to ſecure them fo long as the perſon they 
are granted to, ſha!) not be guilty of abuling the ſame. This 
ſignities no more than what the Jaw implics, had an office 
been granted for life: And, therefore, it is equivalent to a 
grant for lite. 

AN, %ntitas, any thing capable of eſtimation or 
menſuration; or which, when compared with another of the 
ſame kind, may be grcater or leſs, equal or unequal thereto. 

So that mathematics is the ſcience of quantity. 

Quantity is 4 general attribute applied differently to things of 
very different natures; it is applied both to things and to 
modes ;z ant thus, either ſingularly or pluralty : In the firſt 
cafe it is called magnitude, in the latter, multitude. 

Quantity may be reduced to four claſſes; as, 

N QuanTITY, which depends on the morals of men, and 
the free determination of their wills, as the prices of things, 
degrees of dignity and NOWecr, good and evil, XC. 

Aion QM ,t, ariſing from the operation of the under- 
ſtanding only, ſuch as the largeneſs or narrownels of the hu- 
man capacity; in logic, univerſals, predicaments, &c. in 
grammar, the quantity and meaſure of ſyllables, &c. 

Phyſical or nattru! QUaxTITY, which is of two kinds: 1. That 
which nature furniſhes us with in matter and its extenſion. 2. 
In the powers and properties of natural bodies, as gravity, mo- 
tion, light, heat, &c. 

PTraerndental QUANTITY, as duration, the continuation of any 
being. Kc. 

Quantity is alſo popularly diſtinguiſned into continued and diſ- 
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This, again, is of two kinds, either ſucceſſive and improper, 
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Diſcrete Quan r v, is when its parts exit unconttected by 
ther, which makes what we call number. 8 
Mr. Machin confiders all mathematical Quantity, a, _ 
elſe but number, with regard to ſome meaſure which i; vg 
ſidered as one. And though ſome ſpecies of ſuch * 
conſidered phyſically, may be deſcribed by motion 
by the motion of points, and ſurfaces by the mutio 

= the magnitudes or mathematical Quantities are not "nr 

y the motion, but by numbering according to a menu, 

See Phil. Tranſ. N* 447. na 

Permanent Quantity is farther diſtinguiſhable into lege 

breadth, and depth. 28 

Wolfius gives a more preciſe notion of mathematical 2 

tity, and its two ſpecies of diſcrete and continued j W 

referred to unity in the ſame manner as one right line tg by 

ther, is what we call Quantity, or number in 8 

5 5 general, 

If now the thing be referred to a given unit, as 4, it is c. * 

a determinate number: If to unity in general, it is called 

Quantity, which is the ſame, on this principle, with ind 4 

terminate number. In this ſenſe, algebra is the arithmetic 4 

Quantities, 33 ** 

QraxTITyY of motion, in mechanics, is of two kinds, momest. 

ry motion, and entire motion. | 

QuUaxrTITY of entire 2jition, The Caftefians define the eng. 

motion as the momentaty one, hy the factum of the mak c. 

Quantity of matter into the velocity; but, fince motion has 2 

parts exiſting together, its Quantity ought to be eſtimated |. 

the aggregate of the ſeveral parts exiſting ſucceſſively; and] 
therefore, equal to the factum of the momenta into the ti. 

QUANTITY of momentary motion, is the ſactum of the vetuc;.. 
into the mats : For the motion of any whole is the age 
of the motion in all the ſeveral parts, hs 
Hence, in a body twice as great as another, moved with :» 
equal velocity, the Quantity of motion is double; if the . 
locity be double alſo, the Quantity of motion is quadruy!e, 
And hence the Quantity of momentary motion coincides with 
what we call momentum, or impetus of a moving body, 

In the collifion of bodies, the Quantity of momentary motion 
is not at all changed by any actions of the bodies upon op: 
another, 

QUANTITY of matter in any body, is the product of the denſity 
into the bulk, as if a body be twice as denſe, and take uy 
twice as much ſpace as another, it will be four times as great, 
2 of matter is beſt found by the abſolute weight 
of bodies. 


QUANTITY infinite. Though the idea of Quantity infinite'y 
great include a negation of limits, yet are not all ſuch Quan- 
tities equal among themſelves. Beſides infinite length and 
infinite area, there are no leſs than three ſeveral ſorts of inf- 
nite ſolidity; all of which are Quantities ſui generis; and 
thoſe of each ſpecies arc in given proportions. 

Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be confidere! 
either as beginning at a point, and ſo infinitely extended one 
way; or elſe both ways from the ſame point. In which cate 
the one, which is a beginning of infinity, is one half of the 


3 

5 4s line. 
n of line: 
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or infinity a parte ante and a parte poſt, which is analogous 
to eternity in time or duration; in which there is always 2: 
much to follow, as is paſt any point of time. 

Nor does the addition or ſubtraction of time or ſpace of time 
alter the cate, as to infinity; ſince neither the one nor thi 
other can be any part of the whole. 


tercepted between theſe infinite right lines, is to the whe 
infinite plane, as the arch of a circle drawn on the point © 
concourſe of thoſe lines as a center, intercepted between d 
ſaid lines, is to the circumference of the circle, or as the de. 
erces of the angle to the 360 degrees of a circle. 


on an infinite plane, do include a quarter part of the wis.: 
infinite area of ſuch a plane. If two parallel infinite line 
be ſuppoſed drawn on ſuch an infinite plane, the area int, 


1 


cepted between them will likewiſe be infinite ; but at 5. 
tween two infinite lines that are inclined, though with nc! 
ſo {mall an angle. For that in the one cafe the given nu. 
diſtance of the parallel lines diminiſhes the innnmy 1 d. 
degree of dimenſion: Whereas in a ſector there is 10G; 


between them. 


things referred to unity in general, 
Given Quantitics are uſually noted by the firſt letters © 


letters z, y, x, 


n egative. 


e 


ap or 0irmaitve QUANTITIES, are thoſe whic are 5 


whole, which is the ſum of the beginning and ceaſing infinity, 


For inſtance, two infinite right lines, meeting at a right an? 


ſame time will be infinitely leſs than the ſpace intercepted s 


in both dimenſions, and conſequently the Quantities are 
infinitely greater than the other, and there is no propor: 


QrANTITIES, in algebra, are indeterminate numbers, . 


# tie 
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alphabet 4, J, c, d, &c. and the Quantities ſought by dhe 4. 
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Algebraical Quantities are chiefly cf two kinds, p0.1tive 5: 
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nothing, and which are affected with the ſign + 
we to hem or ſuppoſed to be fo. 


tive QUANTITIES, are thoſe leſs than nothing, 
ind which are affected with the ſign — prefixed thereto. 

Hence, ſince + is the ſign of addition and — the ſign of 
ſubtraction, a poſitive Quantity is produced by adding any 
real Quantity to way O +4= DO 4, and o + 6 = 
+ 6. And a negative Quantity is produced by ſubtracting 
any real Quantity from nothing, as 0 — 5 =—5; and o 
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ANTITY of action, a name given by M. Maupertius, in the 
memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris for the year 
1744 and in thoſe of the academy of Berlin for the year 
1746, to the produce of the maſs of a body by its velocity and 
the ſpace it runs through. M. Maupertius has diſcovered this 
-ncral law, that, in the alterations made in the ſtate of a body, 
the Quantity of action neceſlary to produce that alteration is 
the leaſt that is poſſible ; this principle he has happily applied to 
his enquiries into the laws of reſtaction, percuſſion, equilibrium, 
&c, and has even carried them up to the moſt ſublime con- 
ſequences relative to the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, Theſe 
two pieces of M. Maupertius highly merit the conſideration 
of every philoſopher, and we earneſtly exhort them to a ſerious 
ruſal of them, as they will therein find that the author knew 
how to reconcile the metaphyſics of final cauſes with the fun- 
Jamental truths of mechanics, to make the ſhock of elaſtic 
and unelaſtic bodies, which had hitherto ſeparate laws, de- 
pend upon one and the ſame law, and to reduce the laws of 
motion and equilibrium to one and the ſame principle. 
The firſt memoir, in which M. Maupertius has given an idea 
of his principle, is that of the fifteenth of April, 1744 ; and, 
about the end of the ſame year, M. Profeſſor Euler publiſhed 
his excellent book, intitled, Methodus inveniendi lineas curvas 
maximi vel minimi proprietate gaudentes. In the ſupplement 
which he has added thereto, that illuſtrious geometrician ſhews 
that, in the trajectus which bodies deſcribe by the central force, 
the velocity, multiplied by the element of the curve, always 
makes a minimum. This theorem is a fine application of M. 
Maupertius's principle to the motion of the planets, 
By the memoir of the fifteenth of April, 1744, juſt men- 
tioned, we fee that M. Maupertius's reflections upon the laws 
of refration had led him to the theorem which he there treats 
of, and we know the principle that M. Fermat, and after him 
M. Leibnitz, have made uſe of to explain the laws of refracti- 
on. Theſe great geometricians pretend that a corpuſcle of 
lizht, which goes from one point to another, in traverſing of 
two different mediums, in cach of which there is a different 
velocity, muſt go thither in the ſhorteſt time that is poſſible ; 
and upon that principle they have demonſtrated geometrically, 
that this corpuſcle muſt not go from one point to the other in 
a ſtraight line, but that, being arrived upon the ſurface which 
ſeparates the two mediums, it muſt change its direction, ſo that 
the fines of its incidence may be to the fines of its refraction, 
as its velocity in the firſt medium is to its velocity in the ſecond, 
and from hence they have deduced the well known law of the 
conſtant relation of ſines. See SINE, REFRACTION, &c. 
This explanation, though extremely ingenious, is liable to a 
very great difficulty, which is this, that it muſt be that 
the corpuſcie draws near to the perpendicular in the mediums, 
when its velocity is leaſt, and which moreover conſequently 
relift it: a fact which appears to be contrary to all the mecha- 
nic explanations that have hitherto been given of the refracti- 
on of bodies, and in particular of the refraction of light. 
Theexplanation that, among others, Sir Iſaac Newton has 
imagined, and which is the moſt ſatisfactory of all thoſe that 
have hitherto been given, perfectly accounts for the conſtant 
relation of fines, by attributing the refraction of rays to the 
attractive force of the mediums ; from whence it follows that 
the thickeſt mediums whoſe attraction is the ſtrongeſt muſt 
approach the ray of the perpendicular, and which is in effect 
confirmed by experience. Now, the attraction of the medium 
cannot cauſe it to approach the ray of the perpendicular with- 
out augmenting its velocity, as may be eaſily demonſtrated. 
Thus, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the reſraction muſt be 
made in its approach to the perpendicular, when its velocity aug- 
ments, which is contrary to the law of M. Fermat and Leibnitz. 
M. de Maupertius has endeavoured to reconcile Sir Ifaac 
Newton's explanation to metaphyſical principles. Inſtead of 
ſuppoſing with Meſſ. de Fermat and Leibnitz, that a corpuſcle 
ot light goes from one point to another, in the ſhorteſt time 
poiltble, he ſuppoſes that it goes in ſuch a manner, that the 
Quantity of action may be the leaſt that is poſſible : this Quan- 
tity of action, ſays he, is the true expence that nature huſ- 
bands, By this philoſophic principle he finds, that not only 
the fines are in a conſtant ratio, but that they are in an in- 
verted ratio of velocity, which agrees with Sir Iſaac Newton's 
C:planation ; and not in a direct ratio, as Meſſieurs de Fermat 
and Leibnitz pretend, 
it is very extraordina 
wrote upon "efration l 
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ſpace divided by the velocity, ouplit to be a minimum; fo that 
it we call E the ſpace run through in the firſt medium, with the 
velocity V, and e the ſpace run through in the ſecond medium 


, E 
with the velocity v, we ſhall have J + — = to a minimum, 
* 


4 
— 0. 


D 


that is to ſay, 52 Now it is eaſy to ſee that the 
ſines of incidence and refraction are to cach other as d E to 
de, from whence it follows, that theſe fines are in a direct 
ratio of the velocities V, v, and this is what M. Fermat aflerts. 
But, to the end that thoſe fines might be in an inverted ratio 
of velocities, we have no more to do than to ſuppoſe V 4 E -}- 
vde So; which gives EXV.+eXv= to a minimum, 
and this is M. Maupertius's principle. 

We find, in the memoirs of the — of Berlin above quot- 
ed, all the other applications that he has made of the ſame 
principle which we ought to look upon as one of the general 
—— in mechanics. 

Vhatever part we take upon metaphyſics which ſerves as its 
baſis, as well as upon the notion that M. Maupertius has 
given upon the Quantity of action, it will not be leſs true, 
than that the product of ſpace by velocity is a minimum in the 
moſt general laws of nature; that geometrical truth which is 
owing to M. Maupertius, will always ſubſiſt: and we might, 
very juſtly, take the expreſſion Quantity of action, only for 


a ſhort manner of expreſſing the product of ſpace and velo- 
city. 


Addition of QUANTITIES. See ADDITION of algebra. 
Subtraftion, multiplicatien, and diviſion of QUANTITIES. See 


SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, &C. of algebra, 


QUANTITY, in grammar, is the meaſure of ſyllables, or that 


which denominates them long or ſhort, 


This is the object of proſody, and whereby verſe is diſtinguiſh- 


ed from proſe. 


The diſtribution of long and ſhort ſ yllables makes what we call 
the number. 


The Quantities are diſtinguiſhed by the characters ſhort, and 
long, ſet over the ſyllables. - 

The proportion between the long and ſhort ſyllable is the 
ſame as between the crotchet and quaver in muſic, namely, 
as two to one, 


In moſt languages, there are ſome ſyllables whoſe Quantities 
vary, as record and record in Engliſh, &c. 
From a long and ſhort ſyllable ariſe all the varieties of poetic 
feet, Horace alone & no leſs than twenty-eight ; the 
Greeks 124. 
The feet formed by the ancients of the long and ſhort ſyllables 
immediately are the ſpondee conſiſting of two long ſyllables 
the nich of two Wes the trochee, of a long and a ſhort 
92 and the iambus, of a ſhort and a long. 

hoſe of three are the moloſſus, conſiſting of three long ſyl- 
lables ; the tribrach, of three ſhort ; the dactyl, of one long 
and two ſhort ; and the anapeſt, of two ſhort and one long, 
The Engliſh tongue admits of no feet above two ſyllables ; 
though both the Latin and Greek allow of fix. 
Our Engliſh heroic verſes conſiſt of five long and five ſhort 
ſyllables intermixed alternately ; though not fo ſtrictly, but 
that the order may be diſpenſed with. 
The Quantity of ſyllables, it is true, is but little fixed in the 
modern tongues. The ſhortneſs and uniformity of our feet 
make a world of difference between the numbers of the anci- 
ent and modern verſe. Our poets are fettered, and that with 
two poor links, that it is no wonder they can make no extra- 
ordinary motions. 
The ancients ſubſiſted by their Quantities alone, ſuch a variety 
and harmony did they afford. Our Quantities make ſuch poor 
muſic, that we are forced to call in the Gothic aid of rhyme 
to diſtinguiſh our verſe from proſe. 
Yet Milton, in his incomparable Paradiſe loſt, has ſucceſsfully 
attempted to ſettle our verſe on the ancient and natural footing 
of Quantitics without rhyme, The French have likewiſe at- 
tempted the ſame in their Janguage, particularly Jodelet, 
Paſquier, Paſſerat, and Rapin, but they have all failed. 


QUA/NTUM neruit, in law, an action upon the caſe grounded 


upon a promiſe to pay a man {or doing ſo much as he ſhould 
deſerve, | 


QUARANTVAN &, in commerce, denotes the term of jorty 


days, which veſlels, coming from places ſuſpected of contagion, 
are obliged to lie at a certain place, before they can come into 
port, 


* The word is French, Quarantine, ſ:gnifying the number forty, 


QUARANTAIN, in law, denotes a benefit allowed to the widow 


of a man dying ſeized of land; whereby ſhe, upon her eject- 
ment, may by a writ de quarantena habenda, challenge to con- 
tinue in his capital manſion-houſe, ſo it be not a caſile, for the 
ſpace of forty days after his deceaſe. 


QUARANTAIN, alſo denotes an extent of land containing forty 


perches. 


QUARE ejecit infra terminum, in law, a writ which lies for a 


lefſee, in caſe he be turned out of his ſarm before the term of his 
leaſe is expired, againſt the leſſor, or feoffee that ejects the tenant. 
It differs from eſectione firmz, in that the former lies where 
the leſſor, after the leaſe made, enſeoff; another who cjects the 


* ; leſlce ; 


QU A 1QUA 


leſſee ; whereas, the ejetione firme lies agaiaſt any other [QUARTER of afemby, is the place of rendegyouz, Where tro 


Le ls 


„„ 


ſtranger that ejects him. nn meet and draw up in a body. 
The effect in both is the ſame, namely, the recovery of the QUARTER, alſo denotes the fafety and good treatment proꝶ 
reſidue of the leaſe, * I. te. perſons ox troops that ſurrender and lay down their pg 
Quare impedit, in law, a writ which lies for him whoh as pur- The phraſe took its riſe from an agreement formerly - 2 
chaſed an advowſon, againſt him who diſturbs him.in the right | tween the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ranſom on — 4 
x 


thereof, by the latter's preſenting a clerk thereto, when the 
church is void. | ; | 
It differs from the aſſiſe of darrein preſentment, ultimæ præ- 
ſentationes, which lies where a man or his anceſtors formerly 
| preſented ; this other lying for him who is the purchaſer him- 
ſelf. Where a man may have the aſſiſe, he may have this 
writ, but not the contrary, N 
Qu ARE incumbravit, in law, a writ which lies againſt the bi- 
ſhop, who, within fix months after the vacancy of a benefice, 
confers it on his clerk, while two others are contending at law 
for the right of preſenting. F | 
QuaRE nen admiſit, in law, a writ which lies againſt the biſhop 


for refuſing to admit his clerk who has recovered in a plea of 


advowſon, on pretence of lapſe, &c. 
QuaRE non permuttit, in law, is a writ that lies for one who has 


a right to preſent for a turn againſt the proprietary. 


Quare ob/truxit, in law, a writ that lies for one who, having 


right to paſs through his neighbour's s, cannot enjoy the 
ſame by reaſon the owner has fenced it up. 
QUARRY, a place out of which are dug marble, free-ſtone, 
ſlate, lime-ſtone, or other materials proper for building, 
QUARRY V, quarrel, among glaziers, a pane or piece of glaſs 
cut in a diamond form. 
* Both words are derived from the French qguarr?, a ſquare. 


Qvanxr, in falconry, is the game or fowl which the hawk is in 
purſuit of, or has killed ; and it ſometimes denotes that part 
of the viſcera of the beaſt, which is given by way of reward to 
the hounds. 

UART“, among us, is a kind of meaſure containing the 
fourth part of a gallon, and is equivalent to two Engliſh pints. 


5 3 which ſignifies the fourth part of any 
g· 
QUARTAN, guartana, in medicine, an intermitting fever or 
Ague, where the fit returns every third day. See AGUE, 
QUARTA'TION, parting or „ among refiners, a me- 
thod of purifying gold by melting three parts of filver with one 
of gold, and then caſting the mixture into aqua fortis; which 
diſlolving, the ſilver leaves the gold at bottom, in form of a black 
powder. See ASSAYING. 


QUARTELOTWS, cartelois, cotuce, in heraldry, are ſurtouts, or 
upper quarters with coats of arms quartered on them, worn 
7 the ancient knights in their military expeditions. 

QUARTER, is the fourth part of any whole, expreſſed thus in 
fractions + ; and three Quarters 3. 

QUARTER, in weight, the fourth part of the quintal or hun- 
dred weight : It is twenty-eight pounds avoirdupoiſe. 

QuarrTR, is alſo a dry Aw 
corn ſtriked; of coals, the fourth part of a chaldron. 

QUARTER, in law, denotcs the fourth part of the year: And 
hence the days whereon thoſe Quarters commence are called 
Quarter- days, as the twenty-fifth of March called Lady-day ; 
the twenty-fourth of June, Midſummer-day ; the twenty- 
ninth of September, Michaelmas-day ; and the twenty- fifth of 
December, Chriſtmas-day. 

QUARTER, in aſtronomy; the moon's period is divided into four 
ſtages, containing each between ſeven and eight days. See 


MOON. 


QUARTER, in heraldry, ſometimes denotes an eſcutcheon or | 


coat of arms. So that in this ſenſe there are ſixteen Quarters 
required to prove nobility, in orders where none but nobles 
are admitted. 
The occaſion of the name was derived from the ancient cuſ- 
tom of putting the coats of arms of the father, mother, grand- 
father, and grand-mother on the four corners of the tomb of 
the deceaſed, 
In France, Germany, &c. ſome tombs have even thirty-two 
of theſe Quarters, | 

QrARTER, is alſo applied to the members of the firſt diviſion of 
a coat that is divided into four Quarters (as in plate LIII. 
Jg. 24.) The king of Great Britain in the firſt Quarter bears 
cules, three lions paſſant or, &c. In the ſecond Quarter he 
bears azure, three fleurs de lys, &c. 

Franc QUARTER, in heraldry, is that which is to poſſeſs one 
fourth part of the field. 
It makes one of the honourable ordinaries of a coat. 

QUARTER of a ſhip, that part of a ſhip's hull that lies from the 
ſteerage room to the tranſom. | 

QUARTER, in war, the place allotted to certain forces to lodge 
and encamp upon, either at a ſiege on the principal paſlages 
about a place in order to ſtop the avenues, or it denotes any 
lodgment in the field or a campaign. 
The general's Quarter, is that where the general lodges or en- 
camps in perſon, 

IF inter QUARTERS, the place allotted troops to paſs the winter 
ſeaſon in; as alſo the time the troops continue in this lodg- 
ment, and the advantage the captains make thereof, 


ure, containing eight buſhels of 


| 


Qs, ſoldier ſhould be the Quarter ofhis pay. 
ARTERS, in building, thoſe flight upright pieces 6 +: 
placed between the punchions and poſts, 8. ot ox het, 
2 They are of oe + 7 ſingle and double; the — 
are ſawn to two inches thick, and four inch £ 
double four inches ſquare. | I end; be 
QUARTER=-deh, of a ſhip, is that aloft the ſteerage, teach 
fram the poop to the main -maſt. See SHIP, * 8 
QUA'RTERING, in the ſea language, is when a ſhip und 
— ry at large, neither before nor by a wind, but Say 


QvuARTERING, in gunnery, is when a cannon is {; 
that it will ſhoot — ta ors line, or the ſame 9 
compaſs as the ſhip's quarter bears on. = 

heed along by in heraldry, the — of dividing a coat on 
quarters, arting,  couping, &c. that is, b 
and horizontal lines, . CD inn 

Counter QUARTERING 4'coat, is when the quarters are each f. 
divided into four quarters more, Some coats have twenty 5 
twenty-four quarters. A 

QUARTERING, alſo denotes the partitions themſelves, that 
the ſeveral coats borne on an eſcutcheon, when the arms, 
ſeveral families are to be placed on the ſame ſhield, on. 
count of intermarriages, &c. "= 

9 in — is when a perſon bears arms 

uartered. , a 

QUA'RTER-mafter, an officer in the army, whoſe buſi; }. 
to look after the ſoldiers quarters; whereof there are ſcbe, 
kinds, as the 5 

QuARTER-maſter general, who is to ſee good Quarters provided 
for the whole army. 

QvaRTER-maſter of fort, who is to provide Quarters for a N. 
giment of foot. 

QuARTER-maſter of horſe, who is to provide Quarters {vr , 
troop or ſquadron of horſe. 

QuARTER-maſter, is alſo an officer on board a ſhip, wh, 
buſineſs is to ftow the proviſions, &c. in the hold, to coil (4. 
cables, and watch on the poop, and, when the ſhip is at fe. 
there is always one at the helm. N 


QUA'RTERN “, guarteron, the quarter of a pint, 
The word Is a diminutive of quart. 


QuARTER-round, in architecture, denotes in general any pro- 
jecting — whoſe coutour is a perſect quadrant, or 
approaches nearly thereto. _ 

Architects uſually call it ovolo ; Vitruvius the echinus. 

QvaRTER=-Seſſions, a court held quarterly by the juſtices of the 
peace in each county, alternately in the chief town thereof, as 
appointed by the cuſtos rotulorum. 

Hither the grand inqueſt or jury of the county is ſummoned to 
appear, who upon oath are to enquire of all traitors, herctics, 
thieves, murderers, coiners, rioters, &c. 

Thoſe who appear to be guilty, are by the ſaid juſtices com- 
mitted to priſon, to be tried at the next aſſizes, when the 
judges come their circuits, 

QuaRTER-Staff, a long pole borne by foreſters, &c. as a badge 
of their office, and occaſionally uſed as a weapon. 

QuarTER-/Vheeling, or Quarter of converſion, in the military 
art, is when the front of a of men, turning round to where 
the flank was, thus forms the Quarter of a circle. 

If it be done to the right, the man in the right hand angle key: 
his ground and faces about, while the reſt wheel; it to 7. 
left, the left hand man keeps his place, &c. | 

QuaRTER-Hind, at ſea, a wind that blows upon the {iy 

uarter, 
Ny Quarter-wind, is that which comes in a-baft the main-m-. 
ſhrowds, even with the Quarter of the ſhip, It is the belt © 
all winds, as filling all the ſails; whereas, a wind, blowing f. 
in the ſtern, is kept off by the ſails of the mizzen and mau 
maſt, y 

QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when they are thre: 
ſigns or ninety degrees diſtant from each other. It is Raff 
thus O. 

QUA'RTO, or 4to, a book whereof four leaves or cight pag 
make a ſheet, 5 
QUA'SHING, in law, is the overthrowing and annuw:1n2 3 

thing. 

QA Contract, in the civil law, an act which has not t. 
ſtrict form of a contract, but yet has the force thercof. >" 
that one party may be bound to the other, without havin 

iven his conſent to the act whereby he is obliged. ; 
F or inſtance: I have done your buſineſs in your abſence 
without your procuration, and it has ſucceeded to your #'- 
vantage: I have then an action againſt you for the recover) 
of what I have diſburſed, and you an action againſt me id 
make me give an account of my adminiſtration. We 

Quas1 Crime, or quaſi delict, in the civil law, the action of A 
perſon who does damage involuntarily. The 


" QUE 


The reparation conſiſts in making good the damages with 


intereſt. Ry 
AER, in muſic, a meaſure of time to one half of 


the crotchet, or one eighth of the ſemibreve. It is marked 
by the character f or A. 


QU A/'VERING, in mufic, the act of thrilling, or running a 
diviſion with the voice. ; 

QUAY, kay, a paved, &c. ſpot of ground on the ſhore of a 
river, or in a port, proper for loading and unloading of 


Q EEN, regina, denotes either a woman who holds the crown Qt 


of a realm, ſingly and by right of blood, called Queen reg- 
nant; or it is a title, by way of courteſy, given to her that 
is married to the king, and called Queen 4 or the wi- 
dow of a king is called Queen, but with the addition of dow- 

In the firſt ſenſe, Queen is the ſame with king, and has 
the ſame power and prerogative. 

Quzen-Gold, aurum regine, a royal revenue, belonging to the 
queen of England, during her marriage to the king, and 

payable, upon ſeveral grants of the king, by way of oblation, 
out of fines, amounting to one full tenth part above the entire 
fine, or ten pounds for every hundred pounds fine, on par- 
dons, contracts or agreements. , 

This becomes a real debt to the Queen, upon the party's bare 
rcement with the king for a fine, and recording it. 

QUE Eftate, in law, a plea whereby a man intitling himſelf to 

land, &c. faith that the ſame eſtate which another had, he 

now has from him. 
For inſtance ; the plaintiff alledges, that ſuch four perſons 
were ſeized of lands, to whom the advowſon in queſtion be- 
lonzed in fee, and who preſented to it; and that afterwards 
the church was vacant, which eſtate (Que eſtate) he now has, 
and by virtue thereof preſents, &c. 

Que 9% meme, in law, is uſed in actions of treſpaſs, &c. for a 
direct juſtification of the very act complained of by the plain- 
tiff as a bones 
Thus in an action upon the caſe, the plaintiff ſaying the lord 
threatened his tenants at will in ſuch ſort, as he forced them to 
cive up the lands; the lord in his defence pleads, that he 
{aid to them, if they would not depart, he would ſue them 
at law ; Que eſt meme, that is, this being the ſame threaten- 
ing that he uſed, the defence is ou. 

QUERF/LA, quarrel, querel, brief, complaint, or declaration, 
in law, denotes an action or declaration, preferred in any 
court of juſtice, wherein the plaintiff or complainant is called 
querens ; and in all declarations of treſpaſs it is ſaid queritur. | 
If a man releaſe all querels (a man's own deed being taken 
moſt ſtrongly againſt himſelf) accordingly all actions, both 
real and perſonal, ſince quarrel includes 4 all, are hereby 
releaſed. 

QUERELA coram rege & conſilio, a writ whereby one is called 
before the king and council, to juſtify a complaint of a treſ- 
paſs made to the king himſelf. 

EST“, or inqueft, an inquiſition made upon oath of an 
impannelled jury. 

* The word is derived from the old French qu#te, ſearch, and 
that from the Latin participle gue/{tz5, ſought. 

QUE/STION, qgueftio, in logic, &c. a propoſition whoſe truth 
a perſon being inquiſitive about, propoſes it by way of inter- 
rogation to another. 

QUEST -men, perſons choſen yearly in each ward in London, 
&. to enquire into abuſes, eri ſuch as relate to weights 
and meaſures. 

ESTO R, gugſtor, an officer in ancient Rome who had the 
care of the public treaſure. 

* The word is Latin, and derived from guæro, to ſearch, 


The Queſtor's office, queſtorſhip, quæſtura, was originally 
confined to the army. They paid the ſoldiery, took charge 
of monies accruing by ſpoil, plunder, &c. At length new 
ones were etected to reſide in the city, and receive the public 
money, &c. | 

There was alſo another kind of Queſtors whoſe office was to 
enquire into, and take cogniſance of capital crimes. 

QuesroOR ſacri palatii, or Queſtor of the ſacred palace, was one 
of the firſt dignities under the emperors of Conſtantinople. 
He ſubſcribed the reſcripts, and the anſwers to petitions pre- 
ſented to the emperor : He drew up and ſigned the laws, and 
took care of the adminiſtration of juſtice, 

UUE/STUS eft nobis, in law, a writ of nuiſance, which by 
Stat. 15 Edw, I. lies againſt him to whom a houſe or other 
thing that breeds a nuiſance is deſcended or alienated ; whereas, 
before that ſtatute, the action lay only againſt him who firſt 
levied, or cauſed the nuiſance to the damage of his neighbour. 

QUEUE, in heraldry, denotes the tail of a beaſt, 

If a lion have a forked tail, he is blazoned double queued. 
rox Garonde *, in fortification, denotes any outworks which 

are narrower at the gorge than the face or front. 

Ihe words are French, and denote a ſwallow's tail. 

Of this kind there are ſome ſingle as well as double tenaille:, 

and ſome horn-works, whoſe ſides are not parallel, 

Un the contrary, when the ſides are leſs than the gorge, the 

werk is called contre Queue d' aronde. 


W 
— in carpentry, a method of jointing boards, 
| A improvide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many caſes where a 
writ 1s erroneouſly ſued out or miſ-awarded, . 
Such is that granted in behalf of a clerk of the Chancery ſuc 
againſt the privilege of the court in the Common-pleas, ard 
| purſued to an exigent. 
QUI CESILVER, a very ponderous fluid mineral, the ſame 
as MERCURY, which ſee, 
QUTD, what, in the ſchools, denotes a definition: fo called, as 
anſwering to the queſtion Quid eſt ? what is it? 


Hence we have two kinds, as nominal, Quid nominis, and 
real, Quid rei. | 


| 


VID pro quo, in law, is the giving one thing i 

F. * , „is the giving one thing in conſideration 
It alſo denotes, in phyſic, the miſtake in a recipe, or of an 
apothecar „in adminiſtering, &c. one medicine for another. 

UDDI Y *, guidditas, in the ſchools, the eſſence or na- 
ture of a thing known or expreſſed in any definition. 


* The word is formed of the Latin guid, what. 
And hence whatever is eſſential to a thing is ſaid to be 


HG "ES 

QUIE'SCENT, denotes any thing at reſt. 

QUIE TUS, is uſed by the clerk of the pipe and the auditors 
in the Exchequer in the diſcharges and acquittances given to 
accomptants, which uſually conclude with the words abinde 
receſſit Quietus. 

A Quietus is alfo granted to a ſheriff diſcharging him of all 
accounts due to the king. 

QUINARY, guinarius, in antiquity, a little Roman coin, equi- 
valent to halt the denarius. + 
It contained five aſſes, as the denarius or drachma did ten. 

8 NCUNX, guingue unciæ, denotes five twelfth parts of any 

ing. | 

QuUviNCUxNxX, in gardening, a diſpoſition of trees originally formed 
into a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each corner, 
and a fifth in the middle ; which diſpoſition, repeated again 
and again, forms a regular grove, and then viewed by an 
angle op the ſquare or parallelogram preſents equal and paral- 

el alleys, 

Or the Quincunx is the diſpoſition of trees in ſeveral rows, 
both length and breadthwiſe ; ſo that the firſt tree of the 
ſecond row commences in the center of the ſquare formed 
by the two firſt trees of the firſt row, and the two firſt of the 
third, reſembling the figure of a five in cards. 
Cicero ſpeaks of this kind of Quincunx in his Cato Major, and 
Quintilian, lib. 8. c. 3. 

The modern Quincunxes, Daviler obſerves, are made like 
thoſe of the ancients, except for the fifth tree, which is now 
prey diſuſed ; ſo that being netted, and their alleys viewed 
by the fide of the rectangle, they form a perfect chequer, 

QuINCUNX, in aſtronomy, &c. denotes an aſpect of the planets, 
when diſtant from . other: one hundred and fifty degrees, 
or five ſigns. | 

QUINDE/CAGON “, or rather pentedecagon, in geometry, a 
plain figure which has fifteen ſides, and as many angles. 

The word is compounded of the Latin quindecim, fifieen, and 
the Greek ywvia, angle. \ 


If the ſides be all equal, it is a regular Quindecagon, The 
fide of ſuch a Qnindecagon inſcribed in a circle by Lucl. prop. 
16. I. 4. is equal in power to the half difference between the 
fide of the equilateral triangle and the fide of the pentagon ; 
as alſo to the difference of the perpendiculars let fall on both 
fides taken together. 

QUINDECIM-2:r, xv-vir, a Roman magiſtrate, who had 
fourteen collegues joined with him in the ſame function. 

QUINQUAGENARIUS, among the Romans, was an officer 
in the army who had the command of a company of fitty 
men. 

There was alſo an officer of policy ſo called, who had the 
inſpection of fifty houſes or families. 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA Sunday, Shrove-Sunday ; fo called, as 
being about the fiftieth day before Eaſter. 

QUINQUENNA'TLIS, in antiquity, a magiſtrate in the colo- 
nies and municipal cities of the Roman commonwcalth, 
much the ſame with ædile at Rome. They werd fo called, 
as having been elected every fifth year to preſide at the cci- 
ſus, and to receive the declaration each citizen made ol iu, 
effects. 

QUINQUE Portut. See CiNQUE-perts. 

QrinqQue vir, or v-vir, a Roman magiſtrate, who had for. 
legues joined with him in the ſame function. 

QUINQUINA, a medicinal bark, brought from the V/ cit- 
Indies. See CORTEX Peruvianus. 

QUINSEY, angina, in medicine, an inflammation «vout the 
muſcles of the larynx, or pharynx, attended wit an acute 
fever, difficulty of ſwallowing, and danger of ſuitycation, 

Medical authors have artfully treated of ſeveral {urts 9; Qin. 
fies ; but there are three ſorts, the moſt acute ani fatal of 
all, the nature of which they have not explained with ſutk- 
cient accuracy, Of theſe, the firſt may be calle! the watery 
Quinſey, the ſecond a gangrene of the tonſils, and the third 
a ſtrangulation of the fauccs, 

In the firſt fort, the glands of the mouth, palate, and neigh 
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mended a powder made up of 


bouring parts are diſtended and ſwoln: In the ſecond, an in- 
flammation, without a perfect ſuppuration, ſeizes the tonſils, 
which ſwell and grow hard; a gangrene ſoon enſues, which, 
if not ſpeedily relieved, is fatal. In the third, all the nerves 
are convulſed, and the patient drops down dead ſuddenly. 
Of the third ſort I have ſeen one inſtance, in which, tho' a 


large quantity of blood was drawn twice in fix hours time, | 


yet that evacuation was of no ayail. Upon diſſection there 
was not even the leaſt appearance of ſwelling or inflamma- 
tion in the glands or muſcles of the mouth and throat; but 
the blood - veſſels were turgid every-where with a thick blood. 
This diſeaſe, however rate, is deſcribed by Hippocrates : 
Of Quinſies, ſays he, thoſe are the worſt, and ſooneſt fatal, 
which ſhew nothing fatal either in the fauces or neck, and 
et bring on very much pain. and difficulty of wag" 4 
heſe ſorts are all very dangerous, and require ſome diffe- 
rence in the treatment. 
I remember, that the apa > ca reigned ſome years ago 
like an epidemic fever in Wales, eſpecially in places near 
the ſea, and carried off a great number of people in two or 


three days from their ſeizure. © Whereupon being conſulted | 


by a phyfician reſiding there, I wrote him this advice; to 
bleed plentifully as often as poſſible, and empty the firſt 
paſſages by a clyſter, or, if practicable, by a gentle purge ; 
and then to apply bliſters under the chin, and bn the 
ſides of the neck; and, if this courſe did not ſucceed, to 


ſcarify the palate pretty deeply about the uvula and ſub- | 


lingual veins, in order to give vent to the matter of the 
diſeaſe. In the mean time, to —— the fever, I recom- 
equal parts of the compound 
powder of contrayerva and very pure nitre. And this 
method ſaved very many lives. | 
In the gangrene of the tonſils aſter bleeding and clyſters, the 
only remedy is to make three or four pretty deep inciſions in 
theſe glands, which are to be dreſſed with honey of roſes 


mixed with a ſmall quantity of Egyptian honey; and at the | 


ſame time the mouth and throat are to be gargled with a 
decoction of barley and figs. But it is to be obſerved, that 
all this is to be done in the beginning of the diſeaſe : for in 
two or three days the gangrene ſpreads to the gullet and is 
mortal. I have ſeen — atients ſaved by this method, 
and others die, in whoſe caſes it was either neglected, or 


applied too late; while the attending phyſicians were of 
opinion, becauſe the fever ſeemed abated, that all was ſafe, | 


and the patient out of danger ; whereas they ought to have 
conſidered, that his fluttering pulſe, great inquietude, and cold 
ſweats ſucceeding each other, were forerunners of ſpeedy death. 


uſual manner, given an accurate deſcription of it, which Seve- 
rinus has illuſtrated with a learned comment, calling it the 
peſtilential Quinſey of children, and commending the method 
of cure above deſcribed ; as the Latin Hippocrates had done 
long before him. 

The ſtrangulation of the fauces, which I have called the 
third pernicious” ſpecies of Quinſies, if it can be foreſeen, 
ought to be prevented by evacuations of all kinds; I mean 
by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, iſſues and diuretics ; and it 
will be of ſervice to practiſe abſtinence, that is, moderation 
in cating and drinking. Mead. 


QUVNTAL, in commerce, a hundred pounds weight. 


The Quintal admits of ſome difference in different places, 
according as the pound conſiſts of more or fewer ounces, 
The Engliſn Quintal uſually conſiſts of one hundred and twelve 


pounds avoirdupoiſe, and is divided into four quarters, 


QUINT E'SSENCE, guinta eſſentia, in chemiſtry, a prepara- 


tion con{Mting of the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, 
incorporated with ſpirit of wine. 


Of this there are two kinds, namely, liquid and dry: The 


former is produced by putting any diſtilled aromatic or eſſen- 


tial oil into a clean dry glaſs, and pouring to it twelve times 
its quantity of pure alcohol diſtilled from alcali, ſo as not to 
contain the leaſt water: Shake them together, and the oil 
will intimately mix with the alcohol, ſo as to form one ſim- 
ple tranſparent liquor, N 

Dry Quinteſſences are got by pouring alcohol, wherein an 
aromatic oil is diſſolved, upon ten times its weight of d 
toaf ſugar, reduced to a fine powder. Grind them exactly 
together in a glaſs mortar, put the mixture into a china vel. 
fel, ſet it in a glats body, kept on all ſides moderately warm, 
that the remaining ſpirit may gently exhale, and, by means 
of a ſtill-head, be collected in the form of a liquid Quinteſ- 
ſence z and thus the ſugar will remain dry, yet impregnated 
with the Quinteſſence, Let this now be put immediately into 
a glaſs veſſel cloſe ſtopped, and preſerved for uſe. 


QUINTILE, guintilis, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of the planets, 


when they are ſeventy-two degrees diſtant from one another, 
or a fifth part of the zodiac, 


Qu1xzy, in medicine. See QUINSEY. 
QUIRISTER, chori/ter, choriſta, a perſon appointed to fing 


in the quire or choir of a cathedral. 


QUIRINA'LIA, or fulterum frriæ, in antiquity, feaſts cele- 


brated among the Romans in honour of Romulus, who was 
called Quirinus. 


QUIT TER-bone, among farriers, a hard round ſwelling 


They were held on the 13th of the calends of March, tt... 
our 17th of February, "©: via 
QUIRT'TES “, in. antiquity, the people of Rome, chicg 
common citizens, as diſtinguiſhed from the ſoldiery. 
The name took its riſe from the Curites, the inhabitants of. 


Y tag 


Sabine town Cures ; or rather Quirinus, a god WOrliipped py 

that city: Others derive it from curis, which, in the Kaba 
tongue, denoted a pike or halbert. = 
QUIRK, in building, a piece of ground taken out of 
of any regular ground-plat or floor, to make a court or vat. 
QUIT-Rent, guiet-rent, a certain ſmall rent payable year] 5 i 
the tenants of moſt manors in token of ſubſection; l 
payment whereof they are quiet and free. 0 


the corner 


the coronet of a horſe's foot, or between the heel and the % wy 
ter, 
It is occaſioned by gravel under the ſhoe, by a bruiſe, ſtab 
ew of a nail, peccant humours deſcending to that place 
low, ſtrain, over-reach, &c. : 
Wich it the horſe halts much, and the ſwelling grows vifible 
and comes to a head in four or five days, and breaks out at. 
little deep hole like a fiſtula. 


| QUOD clerici non elegantur in officio,” in law, is a writ that lies 


for a clerk, who, by reaſon of ſome land that he hath, is made 
or like to be made a bailiff, beadle, reeve, &c. 

Quor' perſona nec prebendaris &c. in law, a writ that lies fe: 
ſpiritual perſons, when diſtrained in their ſpiritual poſſefgon. 
for the payment of a fiſteenth, with the reft of the pariſh, ' 

QUODLIBE/TICAL * 2ue/tien, .que/tio quadlibetica, a pro- 
blem, anciently propoſed to be debated in the ſchools, out cf 
curioſity and entertainment, rather than for the ſettling of ary 
uſeful point. | 


The word is formed of the Latin quedlibet, any thing. 


QUOIL, grey!, ceile, in the ſea language, denotes when a cable 
. laid round in a ring one turn over another on the deck of a 
ip. 
QUOIN *,. coin, on board a ſhip, is a wedge faſtened on the 
deck, cloſe to the breech of the carriage of a gun, to keep it 
firm up to the ſhip's ſide, and prevent its rolling, 


The word is derived from the Erench coin, a wedge, and tha 
from the Latin caneus, denoting the ſame thing. 


QUOINS, in architecture, denote the corners of brick or ſtone. 


walls. 

It- particularly denotes the ſtones in the corners of brick- 
2 When they ſtand out beyond the brick-work, 
their edges being chamfered off, the yare called ruſtic Quoigs, 


This diſeaſe chiefly ſeizes children; and Aretzeus has, in his | OFT Ss a kind of exerciſe, known among the ancients unde 


the name of diſcus, 

QUO Jure, in law, a writ that lies for him who has lands, 
wherein another challengeth common of paſture time out of 
mind, whereby the party is compelled to ſhew by what right 
he challenges this privilege. | 


Quo minus, in law, is alſo a writ that lies for the king's farmer 


or debtor in the court of Exchequer, againſt him to whom 

he ſelleth any thing touching his farm; or againſt whom he 

hath any cauſe of perſonal action: For that, by the vendee's 
detaining any due from him, the farmer is made leſs able to 
pay the king's rent. 

t is alſo a writ that lies for him who has a grant of houſe- 
bote (or a privilege of having timber out of the Jord's wood 
for the repair of a tenement) in another perſon's wood, againlt 
the granter making ſuch waſte, as that the grantee cannot 
enjoy his grant. 

QUOYRUM, in law, is one or more juſtices of the peace 
without whom the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes cannot 
roceed. 

t is thus called from the words in the commiſſion, namely, 
quorum A. B. unum elſe volumus. b 

QUOTATION, in literature, a citation, or paſſage expreſy 
rehearſed or taken ſrom any author; which is uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed by one or two inverted comma's, () (©) | 
Quoting by book, and chapter or ſection, ought only to obtai! 
where the whole chapter or ſection is expreſly on the ſubject: 
On other occaſions quoting by page is more commodioi, 
except where there are different editions of an author, 3s 4. 
the claſſics, &c. unleſs the edition be alſo fpecitied. . 

QUOTVDIAN Fever, febris quotrdiana, in medicine, an inter 
mitting fever or ague, which ſeizes and terminates every day, 
with a ſubſequent intermiſſion for the ſpace of ſome hou:s. 
See AQUE. . 

QUOY/TIENT *, gretiens, in arithmetic, the number reſultin3 
from the diviſion of a greater number by a ſmaller, and which 
ſhews how often the ſmaller or the diviſor is contained in (i! 
greater or dividend. : 

„The word is formed of the Latin guoties, how often or ho- 
many times is ſuch a number contained in another ? 

QUO Harranto, in law, a writ that lies againſt a perſon, of 
corporation, who uſurp any franchiſe againſt the king 
ſuch as to have waife, ſtray, fair, &c. without a good title. 
It alfo lies for miſ-uſer or non-uſer of privileges granted. A 
even, according to Bracton, againſt him that intrudes himſe. 


| as heir to lands, 


R. 


alphabet. 

The grammarians hold it for a ſemi - vowel, eſpeci- 

ally in the Greek, where it admits an aſperate. 
The Hebrews allow it the privilege of a guttural, that is, they 
never double it, which yet is done by the Arabs, Greeks, 
Latins, &C. 
ts ſound is formed by à guttfiral extruſion of the breath, 
vibrated through the mouth with a ſort of quivering motion 
of the tongue drawn from the teeth and cannulated, with 
the tip a little elevated towards the palate. 
It has but one ſound, and followed by an h in Greek words, 
as rhapſody, rhetoric, & c. otherwiſe it is always followed by 
2 vowel at the beginning of words and ſyllables. 
R was anciently a numeral letter, denoting 80, according to 
this verſe, 

OQoginta dabit tibi R, ſi quis numerabit. 

When a daſh was a-top, it ſignified 80 thouſand. 
R or R, in medicinal preſcriptions, ſtands for recipe or 


R A liquid conſonant, and the ſeventeenth letter of the | 
9 


take. 

RABA TE, in falconry, is when a hawk by the motion of the 
bearer's hand, the lure, call, &c. leaves off purſuing her 

rey, and recovers the fiſt. 

RA/BBETING, in carpentry, the cutting of channels or grooves 
in boards. | 
It alſo denotes the hollowing of a ſhip's keel in the rake, that 
the planks may join the cloſer, 

RA BBI“, rabbin, a doctor of the Jewiſh law. 

The word is Hebrew, ſignify ing maſter. 
The modern rabbins are intitled to a good deal of reſpect 
among the Jews ; they have the firſt place in their ſyna- 
gogues 3 they determine all matters and controverſies of 
religion, and very frequently pronounce upon civil affairs. 
They have even a power to excommunicate the diſobe- 
dient. 
They retain a vaſt number of ſuperſtitious traditions from the 
writings of their predeceſſors, which they obſerve as ſcrupu- 
louſly as the law of Moſes. 
The ancient rabbins were infinite dealers in allegory, particu- 
larly in their comments and interpretations of ſcripture. 

RA'BBINIST, or rather Rabbaniſi, a Jewiſh doctor who ad- 
heres to the traditions of his fathers, in contradiſtinction 
to the Caraites who oppoſe thoſe traditions. Sce CA- 
RAITES. 

RABINET, a ſmall piece of ordnance, between a falconet 
and a baſe, See CANNON. 

RACCOU'RCY, in heraldry, ſignifies the ſame as coupy, cut 
off or ſhortened ; and it denotes a croſs or other ordinary, 
when it does not extend to the edges of the eſcutcheon, as 
they do when abſolutely named, without any ſuch diſtinction. 


RACE ®, in genealogy, lineage or extraction continued from 
lather to ſon. 


* The word is French, and is formed of the Latin radix, root, 
as intimating the root of the genealogical tree. 
Dla Gurves, are cutves of the ſpiral kind ſometimes 
iv called, whoſe ordinates all terminate in the center of 
the including circle, and appear like ſo many radii thereof, 

RADIANT Point, or radiating paint, is any point of a viſible 
object, whence rays proceed. 

All the rays proceeding from the ſame Radiant continually 
direrge, which the cryſtalline collects or reunites again. 
very ray is ſuppoſed to carry with it the image of the 
Radiant. 

RADIATED, in botany, is applied to round flat flowers, 
conſiſting of a diſk, and a ſingle row of Iongiſh-pointed 
. all around it like rays, as the daizy, camo- 
mie, &c. 

It is alſo applied to medals, and in heraldry to ancient crowns 
called coronæ radiatz, radiated crowns. 


RADIATION, in phyſic, the action of a body diffuſing rays, 


3 rom a center. 
Every viſible body is a radiating body z which it can only 
by being either luminous or illuminated. 


& of RADIATION, is that ſpace in a tranſparent body or 
medium, through which a viſible body radiates. 


YDICAL, radicalis, in phyſics, &c. is applied to ſomething 
| 


that ſerves as a baſis, or root, whence any thing ariſes. 
RApicaAL, in grammar, denotes roots or primitive words in 
oppolition to compounds and derivatives. 
RADICAL Sign, in algebra, the ſign of the root of a quantity; 
is the character of radicality expreſſing the ſquare root; 
the cube root, &c. | 


RADICA'TION, radicatio, the action whereby plants take 
root, or ſhoot out roots. 

RA DICLE , radicula, in botany, a little point diſcoverable 
by the microſcope in all ſeeds, which in the growth of plants 
becomes the root. 


The word is formed of the Latin radicu/a, which is a diminu- 
tive of radix, a root. 


RADIO/METER, denotes with ſome the radius aſtronomicus, 
or Jacob's ſtaff, See CROoss a/. 


| RADIUS, in geometry, the ſemi-diameter of the circle, or 


a right line drawn from the center to the circumference, 
In trigonometry, it is called ſinus totus, or the whole ſine. 
It is implied in the definition of a circle, and it is apparent 
e its conſtruction, that all the Radii of the ſame circle are 
equal. 

RAapius, in the higher geometry, Radius of the evoluta, 
Radius curvedinis, or Radius oſculi. See EyoLUTE Curves. 

Rapius aftronomicus. See CRoss-/taff. 

RAD1vs, in mechanics, is applied to the ſpokes of a wheel, as 
iſſuing like rays from the center thereof. 

Raplus, in anatomy, a bone of the arm. See ARM. 

RA FT ERS, in building, are pieces of timber, which, ſtanding 
by pairs upon the reaſon, meet in an angle at the top, and 
form the roof of a building. 


It is a rule in architecture that no Raſters ſhould ſtand far- 
ther than twelve inches aſunder. 
By act of parliament principal Rafters from 12 feet 6 inches 
to 14 feet 6 inches long to be 5 inches broad a- top, and 8 
at the bottom, and 6 inches thick: Thoſe from 14 feet 6 
inches to 18 feet 6 inches long to be ꝙ inches broad at the 
foot, 7 a-top, and 7 thick : And thoſe from 18 feet 6 inches 
to 21 feet 6 inches to be ten inches broad at the foot, 8 
a-top, and 8 thick, . 
Single Rafters 6 feet 6 inches long to be 4 feet and 3 inches 
in their ſquare, "Thoſe 8 feet long muſt be 4 feet and a half 
and 3 inches 3 quarters ſquare. 

RAG, or ra#e, among hunters, a herd of young colts. 

RA'GGED Haw, in falconry, a hawk that hath its feathers 
broken. 

RAGOU7/T *, ragoo, a ſauce or ſeaſoning to recover the ap- 
petite, when either languiſhing or loſt. 


* The word is French, denoting the ſame thing. 


It alſodenotes any high-ſeaſoned diſh of fleſh, fiſh, &c. 

RA'GULED, ragged, in heraldry, is applied to an ordinary 
as a croſs, whole outlines are jagged or knotted (plate LIII. 
fig. 23.) He beareth fable, a croſs Raguled by the name of 
ſloway. Ragged differs from indented, in that the latter is 
regular, and the former not. | 

It is a very ancient bearing; for Julius Czfar gave, for his 
badge, a boar's head on a ragged ſtaff. 

RAGULED, is ſometimes applied in the ſame ſenſe with trun- 
cated or couped, as a branch from a tree, or ſtock ſawed 
from its roots. 

RAIL, in architecture, denotes thoſe pieces of timber which 
lie horizontally between the pannels of wainſcot. 

It is alſo applied to thoſe pieces of timber which lie over and 
under balluſters in balconies, ſtaircaſes, &c, as alſo from poſt 
to poſt in fences with pales or without. 

RAIN, a frequent meteor deſcending from above in form ot 
drops of water, 

It is apparently a precipitated cloud, which is nothing but 
vapours raiſed from moiſture, &c. and theſe vapours are 
nothing elſe but little veſiculæ detached from the waters by 
the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, or both conjointly. 

Theſe veſiculz, being ſpecifically lighter than the atmoſphere, 
are buoyed up thereby, until they arrive at a region where 
the air is a juſt balance with them; and here they float, till 
they are converted into clouds; and thence either into Rain, 
or ſnow, hail, miſt, &c. 
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The generality will have the agent in this formation of claude 
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into Rain to be the cold, which, conſtantly occupying the ſupe- 
rior regions of the air, chills and condenſes the veſiculæ at 
their arrival from a warmer quarter, and makes ſeveral of them 
coaleſce into little maſſes: By this means, their quantity of 
matter increaſing in a greater proportion than the ſurface, they 
become an overload to the thin air, and accordingly deſcend 
in Rain, 

Mr. Derham accounts for the precipitation hence, that the 
veſiculæ being full of air, when they meet with a colder- air 
than that they contain, their air is contracted into a leſs ſpace z 
and, conſequently, the watery ſhell rendered thicker, ſo as 
to become heavier than the air, &c. 

Others only allow the cold a part in the action, and bring in 
the winds as ſharers with it : nor it is plain, that a wind, 
blowing againſt a cloud, will drive its veſiculz upon one ano- 
ther, by which means ſeveral of them coaleſcing, will be 
enabled to deſcend; and the effect will be ſtill more conſide- 
rable, if two oppoſite winds blow towards the ſame place. 
Add to this, that clouds already formed, happening to be ag- 
gravated by freſh acceſſions of vapour continually aſcending, 
may thence be enabled to deſcend. 

Yet, atcording to Rohault, the grand cauſe is the heat of the 
air, which, after continuing for ſome time near the earth, is 
at length carried up on high by a wind, and there- thawing 
the ſnowy villi or flocks of the half frozen vęſiculæ, reduces 
them into drops ; which, coaleſcing, deſcend. 

Others, as Dr. Clarke, &c. aſcribe this deſcent of the clouds 
rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere, than of the veſi- 
cul ;* and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution of the elaſtic 
torce of the air, . 11 

This elaſticity, which depends chiefly or wholly on the ter- 
rene exhalations, being weakened, the atmoſphere ſinks un- 
der its burden, and the clouds fall. 

Now the little veſicles being once upon the deſcent, will per- 
fiſt therein, notwithſtanding the increaſe of reſiſtance they e- 
very moment meet with. | 

For as they all tend toward the center of the earth, the farther 
they fall, the more coalitions will they make ; and the more 
coalitions, the more matter will there be under the fame ſur- 
{ace ; the ſurface only increaſing as the ſquares, but the ſoli- 
dity as the cubes ; and the more matter under the ſame ſurface, 
the leſs reſiſtance there will be to the ſame matter. 

Thus, if the cold, wind, &c, act early enough to precipitate 
the aſcending veſicles, before they are arrived at any conſide- 
rable height, the coalitions being but few, the drops will be 
proportionably ſmall ; and thus is formed a dew. 

If the vapours be more copious, and riſe a litile higher, we 
have a miſt or ſog. 

A little higher ſtill, and they produce a ſmall Rain, &c. 

If they neither meet with cold nor wind, they ſorm a heavy, 
thick, dark ſky. 

Hence, many of the phænomena of the weather may be ac- 
counted for: as, why a cold ſummer is always a wet one, and a 
warm, a dry one? Why we have commonly moſt Rain about 
the equinoxes ? Why a ſettled, thick, clole ixy, ſcarce ever 
Rains, till it have been firſt clear? 

As to the quantity of Rain that falls, its proportion in ſeveral 
places at the ſame time, and in the ſame place at ſeveral 
times, we have ſtore of obſervations, journals, &c. in the me- 
moirs of the French academy, royal tranſactions, &c, 


Preternatural Raixs, as of blood, are very frequent in our an- 


nals, and even natural hiſtories; yet, it enquired into, they 
will be found other things than Rain. 

Thoſe Rains, Dr. Merret obſerves, are nothing more than 
the excrements of infects, as butterflics, &c. 4 
The ſame Dr. adds, that it is very evident the Rains of wheat 
are nothing but ivy-berries ſwallowed by the ſtarling, and 
voided again by ſtool. See an inſtance of ſuch Rain in the 
Phil. Tran. | 

AINS, in the fea language, all that tract of ſea to the north- 
ward of the equator, between four and ten degrees latitude, 


and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde and that of 


the eaſtermoſt ilands of the fame name. 
It is ſo called from the almoſt continual calms, conſtant Rains, 
thunder and lightning found there. 


f er, 7 * g 
J RAINBOW), or ere, iris, a meteor, in form of a party-co- 


loured ſemi-circle, exhibited in a rainy ſky oppoſite to the 
ſun, by the refraction of his rays in drops of falling rain. 

4 here is, alſo, a ſecondary bow which is fainter, ufually in- 
veſting the former at ſome diſtance. ; 
The Rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never appears but 
where it rains in the ſun- ſhine; and may be repreſented arti- 
ticially, by contriving water to fall in little drops, like rain, 
through which, the ſun, ſhining exhibits a bow to a ſpectator 
placed between the ſun and the drops; efpecially, if a black 
cloth be diſpoſed beyond the drops. 

Anton. de Dominis firſt accounted for the Rainbow in 1611; 
by retraction and reflexion of the ſun- beams in ſpherical drops 


of water ; which he confirmed by experiments made with 

glaſs-globes, &c. full of water. Wherein he was followed by 

Des Cactes who improved upen his account. But the New- 

tot Jacrine Of colours ſupplies aud corrects their explications. 

787 1? RalNx row. - Let BN FG late LIV. ſig. 6.) be 
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upon it in the point N, which ray ſuppoſe refracted to F 


R WI 


thence reflected to G, and there again refracted in the * 


on G R to the eye of a ſpectator; and let I G be perpendi 

to the point G:. Then will the beam, by its refraction en 
be ſeparated into its ſeveral ſorts of rays, which will nine os 
reſpective colours in that part of the drop, of which that . 
the perpendicular I G will be red, as being leaſt refraG+ vip 


| | + ted, ang 
the reſt, in order, above it. Now, it is found by computa. 


that the greateſt angle SEO (fre. 7.) or EO P (drawing 05 


parallel to S E) under which the moſt reſrangible ray; 
come to the eye of a ſpectator at O, is 40 deg, 17 m 

and that the greateſt angle FO P, under which the ry =q 
frangible rays come to the eye at O, is 42 deg. 2 min. 2 
ſo all the particles of water within the difference of thoſe tu, 
angles EF, will exhibit, ſeverally, the various colours * 


can 


priſm, and conſtitute the interior bow in the cloud. 


f the beam go not out of the drop at G (Hg. 6.) but is 
ed (a ſecond time) to H, and is there elle oh 4 he 
HS, making the angle S Y A with the incident ray AN, it vil 
paint on the part H the ſeveral colours of light, but in an inverſ 
order to the former, and more faint, by reaſon of the rays of 
by the ſecond reflection. It has been found, alſo, that th. 
leaſt angle 8S G O, or GOP (fig. 7.) under which the Jeef 
retrangible rays can come to the eye at O, after two refle.. 
ons and two refractions, is 50 deg. 57 min. and the leaſt ay 
gle HOP, under which the moſt refrangible rays can come 
to the eye in this caſe, is 54 deg. 7 min. Whence all ti. 


colours of the exterior bow will be formed in the drops fic 


G to H, which is the breadth of this bow, viz. 3 deg. 10 
min. whereas the breadth of the other, viz. EF, is but 1 de- 
45 min. and the diſtance between the bows, viz, FG. 
8 deg. 55 min. And ſuch would be the meaſure of the boy: 
were the ſun but a point; but ſince his body ſubtends By 
angle of half a deg. it is evident, by ſo much each bow wii 
be increaſed, and their diſtance diminiſhed. 

To apprehend rightly the different affections of this remarkz. 
ble phznomenon, we muſt attend to the following particy- 
lars: Firſt, That though each bow be occaſioned by the rc. 
fracted and reflected light of the ſun falling on the drops cf 
Rain, yet neither of them is produced by any rays falling on 
any part of the drop indifferently, but by thoſe only which 
fall on the ſurface of the drop BLG (g. b.) in or about 
the point N, as the ray AN; thoſe which fall nearer to B, 
or farther towards L, being unconcerned in this production. 
Secondly, The internal bow is produced by two refractions, 
and one reflection. The firſt reflection is of the incident 
rays extremely near AN, by which they proceed from N ty 
one common point or focus at F, from whence they are te- 
flected to G, and are there a ſecond time refracted towards 
R, and produce the various colours of the ſaid bow. 
Thirdly, There is a neceſſity that feveral rays ſhould be te. 
fracted together to the point F (fig. 8.) that being reflected 
together from thence to G, they may there go out parallel, and 
ſo come in quantity ſufficient to excite the ſenſation of co- 
lours in a ſtrong and lively manner. Now thoſe rays, 
and thuſe only, which are incident on the globule abcut 
the point N, can do this, as will appear from what follows ; 
for, 

Fourthly, The point F makes the arch QF a maximum, ©: 
the diſtance QF from the axis of the drop SQ is greater 
than any other diſtance from whence any other rays nearer 
to the axis, as SD, S E, or farther from it, as SH, $}, 
are reſlected ; becauſe thoſe which are nearer after the fir 
refraction tend to paints in the axis produced more remote 
than that to which the ray S N tends ; and, therefore, as thi: 
diſtance from the axis increaſes, ſo, likewiſe, will the di- 
tances of their points of reflexion QP, QO, till the ray be- 


comes SN]; after which, the rays more remote from the axis, 


as SH, SI, are refracted towards the points X V, which 
are nearer and nearer to the axis: And this occaſion: tt? 
points of the reflection on the fartheſt ſide of the drop to ce- 
creaſe again from F towards Q. 

Fifthly, Hence it will neceſſarily happen, that ſome rays © 
bove and below the ray S N will fall upon the ſame point, 
O or Pon the fartheſt ſide; and, for that reaſon, they wi 
be ſo reflected from thence, as to go out of the drop by 4e. 
fration parallel to each other. Thus, let S E below, 2. 
SH above the ray SN, be refracted both to one point O. 
ſrom whence they will be reflected to M and L, and wil! de- 
emerge parallel, it is true, but alone; being diveſted of the: 
intermediate rays S N, which, going to a diſterent point 1, 
will be reflected in a different direction to G, and emerge di 
one ſide, and not between thoſe rays, as when they weie 
incident on the drop. All which is evident from the figure. 
Sixthly, As this will be the caſe of all the rays which are get 
indefinitely near to 8 N, it is plain, that being deprived of the 
intermediate rays, their denſity will be fo far diminiſhed, # 
to render them ine ffectual for exciting the jenſation of colour: 5 
and they are therefore called incfficacious rays, in conuac- 
ſtinction to thoſe which enter the drop near 8 N, and wiucts 
having the ſame point F of reflection, are not ſcattered lie 
the others, but emerge together at G, ſo as to conſtitute # 
beam GR of the ſame denſity with the incident beam ? 
N, and therefore capable of exhibiting à vivid app=arey 
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of colours, and for this reaſon are called efficacious rays. 
Phenomena of the RAISBOW,— The firſt is, that each is variega- 
ted with all the priſmatic colours. This is a neceſlary con- 
ſequence of the different refrangibility of the rays refracted 
and reflected in drops of falling Rain. Let A (plate LV. 
fig. 6.) be ſuch a drop, SN a ray entering it at N, which 
is refracted to F, from whence refratted to G, where, as it 
emerges, it is refracted into all the ſeveral forts of rays of 
which it is compoſed, viz. G R, the leaſt refrangible or red- 
making ray, G O the orange, GY the yellow, GG the 
green, G B the blue, GI the indigo, and G V the violet, 
or moſt refrangible ray. : 
The truth of this may be eaſily proved by experiment, by ſuſ- 
pending a glaſs globe filled with water in the ſun-ſhine, and 
Viewing it in ſuch a poſition, that the rays 8 N will fall upon 
it, and emerge to the eye at A, under the ſeveral angles from 
SFR to SFV; which may be eaſily effected by letting the 
lobe deſcend from A to G, by a ſtring going over a pulley. 
Hence, the ſecond phenomenon, viz. the circular form is 
accounted for, and, alſo, the third, which is the breadth of 
the bow; for that will be equal to the angle ARG RG 
V = 1* 45”, where the ray as here emerges after one reflecti- 
on. Theſe particulars are repreſented more completely in 
7. where BGD is the red circumference formed by the 
rotation of the ray A G, that can firſt come to the eye at A ; 
and Cg F is the violet arch formed by the leaſt refrangible ray 
A; after which the rays are all refracted below the eye. 
And thus, by the intermediate rays and colours, the whole in- 
terior bow is produced, 
The fourth phænomenon is the appearance of two bows. 
This follows from hence, that after an efficacious ray of light 
8 N, entering a drop of rain, has been twice reflected on the 
fartheſt fide at F and H, it will emerge refracted into all its 
ſimple or conſtituent rays at & upon the upper fide of the 
drop, 5 as to make with the incident ray the angle G N, 
or S Y A, = 54 107, if that ray be the violet ſort, or moſt 
refrangible ; but if it be of the red or leaſt refrangible ſort, 
then the ſaid angle is but 50? 58“ = Sy A. 
Therefore, all thoſe drops which are ſo ſituated around the 
ere, that their moſt refrangible rays ſhall fall upon it, 
muſt with thoſe rays make an angle with the line A P paſſing 
through the eye parallel to the ſun's rays, viz. the angle 
GAP, equal to the angle SYA, or GAP = 54 100%. 
Theſe rays, therefore, will every-where exhibit a violet co- 
Jour in the arch PG L. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe drops 
whoſe leaſt refrangible rays fall upon the eye at A, make the 
angleg AP = 50 587; and fo the ray A, revolving about 
the axis AQ, will deſcribe the circular arch M g K, which 
will exhibit the deepeſt red ; and all the drops between G and 
g will paint the ſeveral other coloured peripheries, all which 
together will complete the exterior bow. 
The fifth phænomenon is the greater breadth of the exterior 
bow. Thus, if from 54* 10“ we fubduct 50? 587, we ſhall 
have P12? = Gig = the width of the outer bow; which, 
therefore, is almoſt twice as wide as the interior bow. 
The fixth phænomenon is the diſtance between the two bows, 
which is thus determined : From the angle which the leaſt 
refrangible ray in the upper bow makes with the axis AP, viz, 
50 587, ſubtract the angle 42 02' which the moſt refrangi- 
ble rays make therewith in the lower bow, and the remainder 
to SAF is the arch of diſtance between the bows. 
The ſeventh phænomenon is the inverſe order of the colours 
in the two bows. This follows from the contrary parts of 
the drop on which the ray is incident, and from whence it 
emerges and is refracted. Thus, becauſe the rays 8 N enter 
the upper part of the drop, and emerge from the lower, it is 
evident the rays reſracted in this caſe (viz. in the interior bow) 
will have a ſituation quite the reverſe of thoſe which enter on 
the lower part of the drop, and are retracted from the upper, 
a2 1n the exterior bow, whoſe colours are violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red; whilſt thoſe of the other 
are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; 
counting from the upper parts downwards in both, 
Phe eighth phenomenon is the faintneſs of the exterior bow, 
in compariſon of the interior one. This is the conſequence 
0 the rays being twice reflected within the drops which form 
the outer bow. They who make the experiment in a dark 
chamber, may wonder when they obſerve how large a part of 
the beam (that enters the globule at N) goes out at F, that 
there ſhould be enough in the remaining part F G to exhibit the 
colours ſo ſtrong and vivid in the firſt bow as they appear; but 
then, conſidering how much of this reſidual ray is refracted at G, 
it !s rather a wonder how the very ſmall part reflected to H, 
l10uld there, when refracted, be in quantity ſufficient to ex- 
Cite any diſtinct ideas of colours at all. 
The ninth phenomenon is, that ſometimes more than two 
bows appear; as in a very black cloud we have obſerved four, 
aid a faint appearance of a fiſth: But this happens rarely. 
Now, theſe ſpurious bows, as we may call them, cannot be 
tormed in the manner as the two principal bows are, that is, 
by refraction after a third, fourth, fifth, &c. refraction ; for 
de beam is by much too weak to exhibit colours by refracti- 
vi, even after the third reflection only, much leſs would it 


alter 2 fourth or fifth. Beſides, though after a third and 
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fourth reflection of the rays they ſhould be ſuppoſed capable. of 
ſhewing their colours, yet the bows made thereby would not 
appear at the ſame time with the other two, nor in the ſame 
part of the heavens, but in the rain between us and the ſun, 
and muſt be viewed by the ſpectator's face turned towards the 
ſun, and not from it, as in the other caſe. 
The tenth phænomenon, is the appearance of the bows in that 
part of the heavens oppoſite to the ſun. This neceſſarily hap- 
pens from the incident and emergent ray being both on one 
fide of the drop, for it is evident, that in order to ſee the co- 
lours, we mult look to that part againſt which the ſun ſhines. 
The eleventh phznomenon is, that they never appear but 
when and where it rains. This is becauſe rain affords a ſuf- 
hcient plenty of drops, or aqueous ſpherules, proper to reflect 
and refract the light fit for this purpoſe, which cannot be 
done without a requiſite ſize, figure, and diſpoſition of the par- 
ticles, which the vapour of the cloud does not admit, and there- 
fore clouds alone exhibit no ſuch appearance. 
The twelfth phznomenon is the dimenſion of the bows. This 
is determined eaſily, for continuing the axis A P to Q the cen- 
ter of the bows, we have the ſemidiameter of each bow in 
the angle QA g, or QA G; the double of which gives the 
angles which the whole diameters of the bows ſubtend, and arc 
therefore the meaſure of their magnitude, 
The thirteenth phænomenon is, the altitude of the bow above 
the horizon, or ſurface of the earth. This is equal to the an- 
gleG A T, which may be taken by a quadrant, or it may be 
known for any time by having given the ſun's altitude, which 
is equal to the angle T A Q; which therefore ſubducted from 
the conſtant angles QA F, or QA X, will always Icave the 
angle of the apparent height of the bow. 

Lunar RaixBow. The moon fometimes alſo exhibits the phæ- 
nomenon of an iris, by the refraction of her rays in drops of 
rain in the night-time. : 

Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſervel it, and adds 
that it is never viſible, but at the time of full moon. 

The lunar iris has all the colours of the ſolar, only fainter, Sce 
Phil. Tranf. N.. 331. 

Marine Ralx go, the ſea-bow, is a phznomenon ſometimes 
obſerved in a much agitated ſea, when the wind, (weeping part 
of the tops of the waves, carries them aloft ; ſo that the rays of 
the fun arc refracted, &c. as in a common ſhower. 

F. Bourzes in Phil. Tranſ. obſerves that are ſcarce above 
two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the fide next the 
ſun, and a pale green on the oppolite ſide. But there are 
ſometimes twenty or thirty of them ſeen together. They ap- 
pear at noon-day, and in a poſition oppoſite to that of the 
common bow, the concave fide being turned upwards, 

There is a kind of white colourleſs Rainbow which Mentzelius 
and others ſaw at noon-day. M. Marriote in his fourth Eſſaic 
de Phyſique ſays they are formed in miſts, as the others are in 
ſhowers ; having obſerved ſeveral of them both after ſun-riſing 
and in the night. ä 

The want of colours in theſe is owing to the exceeding tenuity 
of the veſicles of the vapour, which being only little watery 
pellicles bloated with air, the rays of light underco but little 
refraction in paſſing out of air into them. Hence, the rays are 
reflected compounded, as they come, 

Rohault mentions coloured Rainbows on the graſs formed in 
the morning dew, 

RAVSER, in building, a board ſet on edge under the foreſide of 
a ſtep, &c. 

RATSING, in the menage, one of the three actions of a horſe's 
legs; the other two being the ſtay and the tread. 

RAVSING Pieces, reaſon-picces, in architecture, are pieces that 
lie under the beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 

RAPVSINS, called in the ſhops paſſulæ and uvæ, are the fruit of 
the vine ſuffered to remain on the tree till perfectly ripened, 
and then dried either in the ſun, or by the additional heat of 
the oven. Grapes of every kind, preſerved in this manner, are 
by authors called paſſulæ, and are accordingly diſtinguiſhed in 
ſeveral kinds according to the ſpecies of grape. What we have 
at preſent differ, as they are better or worſe dried, and are all 
called Raiſins under different additional denominations. 

The difference between Raifins dried in the ſun, and thoſe 
dried in ovens, is very conſiderable and obvious. The for- 
mer are ſweet and pleaſant, the others have a whitiſhneſs and 
a latent acidity with the ſweetneſs that renders them much le(s 
agreeable. The Raiſin of the ſun, and what we call jar Raiſins, 
from their being imported in earthen jars, are all of the for- 
mer kind, and it is always underſtood, that ſuch, and not theſe 
dried in ovens, are to be uſed in medicine. 

The fineſt Raiſins are thoſe in ſome places called Damaſcus 
and jube Raiſins ; theſe are the fruit cf the vitis Damaſcena, and 
are diſtinguiſhable from the others by their largeneſs and figure; 
they are flat and wrinkled on the ſurface, ſoft and juicy with- 
in, near an inch long, and ſemi-pellucid, when held againſt a 
good light; they have an agreeable vinous taſte, and, when 
freſh and growing on the bunch, are of the ſize and ſhape of a 
large olive, The common Raifins are the fruit of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of grape, which are better or worie, according as they 
have been more or leſs careſully cured, 


The Greeks called Raiſins ſtaphulze and diſtinguiſhed them 


into two kinds; but this not according to their liiferent ſpe - 
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cies, but to their different marmer of being dried. The one 


kind, when ripe, were cut off from the vine and immediately 

dried in the ſun; theſe they called aphyla thelopenthrefie, and 
the other kind were fuch as were not taken off the vine, but 
only had the Ralks of the bunch cut half through, and tied 
hard round with a thread, and were ſo left to dry on the tree. 
Thele'they called, by way of diſtinction from others, uvæ or 
ſtaphylæ patethæſæ, but the difference is not worth attending 
to, the Raiſin being the ſame, which ever method was taken. 
The common way 'of drying grapes for Raiſins, at preſent, is 
to tie two or three bunches of them — together, while 
yet on the vine, and dip them into a hot h 
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xivium of wood 
aſhes with a little oil olive in it. This diſpoſes them to ſhrink 
and wrinkle, and after this they are left in the vine three or 
four days ſeparated on ſtalks in an horizontal ſituation, and 
then dried in the fun at leifure, after cut from the tree. 
All the kinds of Raifins which have the fame virtues, are al] 
nutritive and balſamic, but are very ſubject to fermentation 
with juices of any kind ; and hence, when eaten immoderately, 
often bring on cholics. They are allowed to be attenuant, 
and are, given in caſes where the humors ate too thick and 
viſcid, and they are faid to be very good in nephritic complaints; 
they are, however, too familiarin our foods to be much re- 
arded as a medicine. They are an ingredient indeed in our 
pectoral decoctions, and in ſome other medicines of that in- 
tention; in which caſes, as alſo in all others where aſtringen- 
cy is not required of them, they ſhould have the ſtones taken 
out. They are uſed in ſome compoſitions rather with an in- 
tent of taking off the nauſeous taſte of other ingredients, than 
of doing any real ſervice themſelves. 

RAKE, of a ſhip, is ſo much over her hull as overhangs at 
both ends of her keel ; that before is called the Rake forward ; 
and that at the ſetting on of the ſtern-poſt is called her Rake-aft 
or aft-ward. 

When a ſhip hath but a ſmall Rake forward, but built with 
her ſtern too ſtraight up, ſhe is called bluff-headed. 

RAKE of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part thereof. 

RA'KING of a horſe, is the drawing his ordure with the hand, 
when he is coftive : For which purpoſe the hand muſt be a- 
nointed with ſallad- oil or butter. 

A horſe is alſo ſaid to Rake, when being ſhoulder, ſplayed, or 
having ftrained his fore-quarters, he drags one of his fore - legs 
in a circle, 

RarixG Table, or rated table, among architects, is a member 
hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal or elſewhere. 

RALLYING, in war, the re-afſcmbling of troops broken, 
routed, and put to flight. 

RA'MADAN, a kind of Lent, obſerved by the Mahometans ; 
during which they faſt the whole day, with ſuch extreme ſu- 
era 6, that they dare not waſh their mouth, nor even ſwal- 
ow their ſpittle. 

RA'MAGE Hawk, or falc:n, one that is wild, as having been 
long among the boughs of trees, preying for itſelf. 

They retain this name till they have left the aery, for the 
months of May, June, July, Auguſt, Theſe are very rarely 
reclaimed, 

RAMIFICA'TION, the production of boughs, or of figures re- 
{embling boughs, 

RAMIFICATIONS, in anatomy, are the diviſions of the arteries, 
veins, &c, ariſing from ſome common trunk. | 

RA/MMER, or beetle, an inſtrument for driving ſtones or piles 
into the ground, or beating down the earth to make a more ſolid 
foundation. 

RAMMER V gun, or gun-ſlick, a rod uſed in charging a gun to 

drive home the powder to the breech, as alſo the ſhot and 
wad, 
The Rammer of a great gun has a round piece of wood at 
one end ; the other being uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep- 
{kin, to clear her after being diſcharged; which is called ſpunge- 
ing the piece. 

RA MPAN T' *, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, bear, or other 
beaſt in a poſture of ſtanding upright on his hinder legs, and 
rearing up his ſore- feet, ſhewing only half his face, one eye, 
and one car. 

Ihe word is French, and literally denotes creeping. 


It is different ſrom ſaliant, which denotes a poſture leſs eretct, 

as if making a ſally. 

This poſture is to be ſpecified in blazoning in all animals, 

except the lion and griffin, it being their natural ſituation. 
RA'MPART *, rarprer, in fortification, a maſſy bank of earth 

cannon-proot, raiſed about the body of a place, and formed 

into baſtions, curtines, &c. | 

* The word is French, and derived from the Spaniſh amtaro, de- 
ſcnce. 

Upon the Rampart, the ſoldiers continually keep guard, and 

picces of artillery are planted for the defence of the place : So 

that the outſide is built higher than the inſide, and both fides 

are built with a ſlope. 

The Rampart is ſometimes lined with a ſtone wall within- 

ſile, otherwiſe it has a berme. It is encompaſſed with a moat, 

out of which the earth that forms the Rampart is dug. 

The hcioht of the Rampart ſhould not exceed three fathoms, 

nt thould its thickneſs exceed ten or twelve, 


3 


Tue Ramparts of half: moons are the better for being 
- that the fils of the fand urms of the defendants may fl br 


ol y the deter 
reach the bottom of the ditch ; but yet they muſt . 
as not to be commanded by the rt + "nw mY high, 


RAmPyART, in civil architecture, denotes the ſpace left void be 


tween the wall of a city and the next houſes. 
The Romans called it pomeerium, where it was forbidden 


RA*MUS, in. anatomy, the ramification of a veſle] in the 


body. ; ; 
RAmvs ahterier, particularly denotes a branch of the fubcyr, 
neous vein, paſſing under the muſcles of the ulna. ; 
Ramvs poſterior, a branch of the fame vein running nest the 


RA/NCID , rancidus, is applied to a fatty ſubſtance” 
muſty, or that has contracted a ftrong ſmell, by being ke 
cloſe or long. N 


The word is formed of the Latin, rancidus, which is particular 
ly applied to old ruſty bacon, and that of rancec, to "5" 


RANDOM-/zt, a ſhot made when the muzzle of a gun i; 


directly or point-blanc. 

The utmoſt Random of a piece is about ten times as far x 
the bullet will go point-blanc ; and the bullet will go fartheſt 
when the piece is mounted to about 45* above the level. 
range. — 

The diſtance of the Random is reckoned ſrom the plat-form 
to the place where the ball firſt grazes. 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet from the mouth af 

the piece to the point where it lodges. 
If the piece be laid in a line parallel to the horizon, it is called 
the right or level Range. If it be mounted to 45 degrees, the 
ball is ſaid to have the utmoſt Range; and fo proportionably - 
All others between © o degrees 45 being called the intc;. 
mediate Ranges. 

RANGER, a ſworn officer in the foreft, who has only charge 
of veniſon coming out of the foreſt into the purlicus or pour. 
allees ; from whence he is to conduct the ſame back again 
into the foreſt, 

He is appointed by the king or his chief juſtice in eyre, ard 
made by patent with a fee between twenty and forty pounds, 
or more, by the year payable out of the Exchequer, as al 
certain fee-deer both red and fallow, to be taken annually at 
proper ſeaſons out of the foreſt. 

The ſubſtance of his oath is to rechace, and with his hound; 
drive back the wild beaſts of the foreſt, as often as they ranve 
out of the ſame into his pourallee; to preſent all unlawful hunt- 
ing and hunters of wild beaſts of venery and chace, as wel 
within the pourallees, as within the foreſt ; and to preſent 
thoſe and other offences at the next court of attachments, cr 
ſwanimote, which ſhall firſt happen. | 
Rangers belong only to ſuch pourallees as were once the 
woods and lands of the ſubject, and which were afterwards di- 
afforeſted. 

RANGES, in a ſhip, are two pieces of timber going a- croß 
from ſide to ſide; one aloft on the fore - caſtlo, a little abaftthe 
fore-maſt ; and the other in the beak-hcad before the mou - 
ings of the bow-ſprit. 

RA'NGING, in war, the diſpoſing of troops in a condition 
proper for engagement or march. 

The ſide of a building that runs ſtraight, is ſaid to range, ot 
run range. 

RANK, in military diſcipline, a row of ſoldiers placed fide by 
ſide ; a number of which forms the depth of a ſquadron cr 
battalion, as a number of files does the width. | 
To cloſe the Rank, is to bring the men nearer ; to open, | 
to ſet them farthcr a-part z to double the Ranks is to throw 
two into the ſpace of one, whereby the files are thinned, 

RA/NSOM, a ſum of money paid for the redemption of a petſcn 
out of ſlavery, or of a priſoner of war. 

In law, it denotes a ſum paid for the pardoning of ſome noto- 
rious crime. 


ſhoots nature and probability. 

vrhich hinders a child from ſpeaking, and an infant from ſuck- 
ing. TY 
It is commonly occaſioned by a ſhort frænum not permit; 
the tongue to perform its proper motions : 'T hough at o 
times there is an impoſthume under the tongue, which tte 
oe - of the Greeks.! > 

RANULA/RES, or ranine venæ, in anatomy, are large vet 
under the tongue. See TONGUE, 


divide birds into rapacious, carnivorous, and frugivorous- 


ed, ſtrong, and ſharp-pointed beak and talons, ſtrong — 
brawny thighs, a broad fleſhy tongue like the human, tw. 
feathers in their train, and twenty-four flag-ſeathers in 0 
wing. The two appendices or blind guts are very * 
They have a membranous ſtomach, and not a gizzard; . 
are very {harp-ſighted, and are generally ſolitary ; thou, 


valtures fly fifiy or ſixty in a company. NY 
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build, and rows of trees were planted, for people to walk un As | 


raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not deſigned to ſho | 


RANT, in the drama, an extravagant flight of paſſion that over. 


RA'NULA, or rans, in medicine, a tumour under the tongu*, 


RAPA'CIOUS Anal, are ſuch as live upon prey. Natura | 


The Rapacious birds have a large head and ſhort neck, hock. 


RAT 


RAE, raptus, raviſbing, in law, is the having carnal know- 
lege of a woman by force and againſt her will, | 
I the woman conceive, the Jaw eſteems it no Rape, from an 

nion that ſhe cannot conceive, unlefs ſhe conſent.  - - 
This offence is felony in the principal and his aĩders, and they 
are excluded from the benefit of clergy. 


By the civil law, raviſhing is deemed capital, even though the 


woman conſent to marry the raviſher. 
All carnal knowledge of a maid before ten years of age is 
deemed by our laws a Rape. See Stat. an. 8. Eliz. cap. 6. 


In the civil law, there is a kind of Rape, called Rape | 


of ſubornation or ſeduction; which is when a perſon ſe- 
duces a maid to uncleanneſs, or even marriage, and that by 


-ontle means, provided there be a conſiderable diſparity in age 


or condition between the parties. 

The French laws make the Rape of violence and that of ſu- 
bornation both capital. Our laws call the laſt kind raviſh- 
ment. | 18 

Rays of the foreſt, a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt by vio- 
lence. 4 

Raye, alſo denotes the ſtalks of the cluſters of grapes when clear 
of the ſruit. * : | 
It is uſed. in making of vinegar, being firſt put into a place to 
ſour by itſelf before it is caſt into the vinegar-velle], 

The only way of keeping Rape is to fill the veſſel wherein it 
i contained with wine or vinegar. 

Raye, rapa, alſo denotes the diviſion of a county. Thus Suſ- 
{ex is divided into fix Rapes, Chicheſter, Arundel, Bramber, 
Lewes, Pevency, and Haſtings ; every one of which, beſides 
its hundreds, has a caſtle, river, and foreſt belonging thereto. 
The like parts in other counties are called tithings, laths, or 
wapentakes. 5 

RA/PIER “, properly denotes a long cutting ſword, ſuch as 
thoſe worn by the common ſoldiers. 

. 2 word is French, and derived from the Greek gamnitu, to 
ite. 
In a modern ſenſe among us, it denotes a ſmall ſword, as con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from a back ſword, or ſheering ſword: 

RAPINE, rapina, in law, is the taking any thing openly or 
by violence from the proper owner. 

RA'PTU Hæredis, a writ which lies for the taking away an heir 
who holds in * z of which there are two forts, when the 
heir is married, and when he is not. | 

RAPTURE, raptura, an extaſy or tranſport of mind. 

RARE, in phyſics, denotes a body that is very porous, the parts 
of which are at a great diſtance from one another, and con- 
taining but little matter under a great deal of bulk. And thus 
it ſtands oppoſed to denſe. 

I be corpuſcular philoſophers, as the Epicureans, Gaſſendiſts, 
Newtonians, &c. aſſert that ſome bodies are rarer than others, 
by virtue of a greater quantity of vacuity included between their 
pores, The Carteſians hold that it only conſiſts in a greater 
quantity of materia ſubtilis included in its pores ; and, laſtly, 
the Peripatetics contend, that rarity is a new qualtty ſuperin- 
duced upon a body, without any dependence either on va- 
cuity or ſubtile matter, 

RAREFA'CTION, rarefa@iv, in phyſics, the act whereby a 
body is rendered rare. It is oppoſe! to condenſation. 

The degree to which the air is rarehable exc ceds all imagina- 
tion. Sce AIR. 

RA'SANT, or Razant line, or flank, in fortification, is that part 
of the curtin, or flank, whence the ſhot exploded raſe along 
the face of the oppolite baſtion. _ 

RASPATORY, in ſurgery, an inſtrument to ſcrape foul, cari- 
ous, or fractured bones. 


* 


RATCH, in clock-work, a ſort of wheel having twelve fangs, 


which ſerve to lift up the detents every hour, and make the 
clock ſtrike. See CLOCK. 

RA'TCHETS, in a watch, are the ſmall teeth at the bottom cf 
the fuſy or barrel, which ſtop it in winding up. 

RATE, a ſtandard or proportion, by which either the quantity 

or value of any thing is adjuſted. 

RATE, of a ſhip of war, is its order, degree, or diſtinction, as to 
magnitude, burden, &c. and this is uſually accounted by the 
length and breadth of the gun-deck, the number of guns they 
contain, and the number of men and guns they carry. For 
ſuch men of war as have their gun-decks from 159 to 174 feet 
in length, and from 44 to 50 feet broad: that contain from 
1714 to 1920 tons: that have from 750 to 850 men, and 
Carty ſrom 96 to 110 guns: we reckon of the firit Rate. 
Second Rate ſhips, have their gun-decks from 153 feet to 165 
icet long, and from 41 to 46 broad; contain from 1200 to 1600 
tons, and carry from 660 to 750 men, and from 84 to 90 
zuns. 

Third Rates, have their gun-decks from 142 to 158 feet in 
length, and trom 37 to 42 feet broad; they contain from 1100 
i 1224 tons, and carry from 410 to 480 men, and from 64 to 
do guns. a 

Fourth Rates, are on the gun- deck from 118 to 146 feet, and 
trom 29 to 38 broad; they contain from 711 to 1068 tons, 
aud carry from 340 to 400 men, and from 48 to 60 guns, 
Futh Rates, have their gun-decks from 100 to 120 feet long, 
and from 29 to 31 feet broad; contain from 550 to 678 tons, 
ae Cury from 210 to 259 men, and from 26 to 44 guns. 


ö 
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Sixth Rates, have their gun- decks from 87 to 95 ſcet long, 
and from 22 to'2 5 teet broad ; they contain from 216 to 430 
tons, and carry from 120 to 150 men, and from 16 to 24 


uns. 8 
RATIO, reaſon, in arithmetic and geometry, is that relation 
of homogeneous things which determines the quantity of 
one from the quantity of another, without the intervention 
of a third, 
Iwo numbets, lines, or quantities, A and RB, being propoſed, 
their relation one to another may be conſidered under one of 
theſe two heads: 


** 


ſound by taking A from B, or B from A, and is called arith- 
metic reaſon or Ratio. 

2. Or how many times, as parts of a time, A contains R, 
or B contains A; aud this is called geometric reaſon or Ratio; 
(or, as Euclid defines it, it is the mutual habitude, or reſpect, 
of two magnitudes of the ſame kind, according to quantity ; 
that is, as to how often the one contains, or is contained, in 
the other) and is found by dividing A by B, or B by A; and 
here note that that quantity which is rel to another quan- 
tity, is called the antecedent of the Ratio; and that to which 
the other is referred, is called the conſequent of the Ratio 
as, in the Ratio of A to B, A is the antecedent, and B the 
conſequent, 

3- Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, .divided by any 


quantity as a conſequent, gives the Ratio of that antecedent to 
the conſequent. 


Thus the Ratio of A to B is LY but the Ratio of B to A 


4 


MES . 
der and, in numbers, the Ratio of 12 to 4 is r = 3» 


or triple; but the Ratio of 4 to 12 is £- = ＋, or ſubtriple. 
12 P 
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4. And here note, that the quantities, thus compared, muſt 
be of the ſame kind; that is, ſuch, which, by multiplication, 
may be made to exceed one the other, or as theſe quantities 
are ſaid to have a Ratio between them, which, being multi- 
wg may be made to exceed one another. Thus a line, 

ow ſhort ſoever, may be multiplied, that is, produced fo 
long as to exceed in length any given right line, and conſe- 
quently theſe may be conipared together, and the Ratio ex- 
preſſed ; but as a line can never, by any multiplication what- 
ever, be made to have breadth, that is, to be made equal 
to a ſuperhcies, how ſmall ſoever ; theſe can *%.refore never 
be compared together, and conſequently have no Ratio or 
reſpe& one to another, according to quantity; that is, as to 
how often the one contains, or is contained in the other. See 


PROPORTION. 

RATIOCINA”TION, the act of reaſoning. 

RATION, or RATIAN, in military affairs, a proportion of 
ammunition, bread, drink, or forage, diſtributed to each ſol- 
dier for his daily ſubſiſtence. | 

RATIONAL Haclien, is that equal to ſome aliquot part or 
parts of unity. 

RATIONAL Hlarixen, the true horizon, or that whoſe plane is 
conceived to paſs thro' the center of the earth. 

RATIONAL Number, or quantity, a number or quantity com- 
menſurable to unity. 

RATIONA'LE, a ſolution, or account of the principles of 
ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, &c. 

RATIOY/NIS Os, in anatomy, the bone of the forchead, other- 
wiſe called the os ſrontis. Sce CRANIUM. | 

RA'TLINES, or Ratlings, in a ſhip, are the lines which form 
the ladder-ſteps on the ſhrouds, &c. 

RA/VELIN, in fortification, was anciently a flat baſtion, placed 
in the middle of the curtin ; but at preſent it is a detached 
work, compoſed only of two faces, which make a ſaliant 

angle, without any flanks; and raiſed before the curtin, or 
the counterſcarp of the place. 

RAY, in optics, a beam, or line of light, propagated from a 
radiant point. i ; 

The rays of light ate divided into three ſorts, viz, parallel, 
converging, and diverging. 

Parallel Rays, are ſuch as in their progreſs keep always at an 
equal diſtance from each other. 

Converging Ravs, are ſuch as in their progreſs approach nearer 
and nearer to each other, all of them tending toward a cer- 
tain point where they all meet. : | 

Diverging RAYS, are thoſe which proceed from a point, and in 
their progreſs recede from one another. 

Common Rays, in optics, is ſometimes uſed for a right-line, 
drawn from the point of concourſe of the two optical axes, 
thro' the middle of the right-line, which paſſes thro' the mid- 
dle of the centers of the pupils of the two eyes. 

RE-AC/TION, in phyſics, the action whereby a body ated 
upon returns the action, by a reciprocal one, upon the agent. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed, as one of the laws of na- 
ture, that action and Re- action are equal and contrary. Sce 
Laws of nature. 

REA'DINGS, a fort of rear or gloſs on a text, paſ- 
ſage, or the like, to ſhew the ſenſe the author takes it in, 

and the application he conceives to be made of it. | 
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1. How much A exceeds B, or B exceeds A; and this is | 
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Farious RA DñIx es, in criticiſm, are the different manners of 
reading the text of authors in ancient manuſcripts; Where a 
diverſity has ariſen from the corruption of time, or the igno- 
rance of copyiſts, | | | 

RE-AFFO/RESTED, is where a ſoreſt, having been de- affo- 
reſted, is again made a foreſt. 

1 in law, that whereby the plaintiff lays title to 

ands, &c. 

REA'LGAR, in chemiſtry, red arſenic. It is prepared from 
orpiment by fuſing it over the fire. 

REALITY I, a term uſed in the ſchools to denote a thing 
that may exiſt of itſelf, 

*The word is formed from the Latin rea/itas, a diminutive of 
| res, a thing. 
REALM *, regnum, kingdom, a country, which gives its head 

or governor the denomination of king. 

* The word is formed from the French royaume, which ſigniſies 

the ſame. | 

REAR, a term frequently uſed in compoſition, to imply ſome- 
thing behind, in reſpect to another, and ſtands oppoſed to 
van, Or daunt. | 

The word is formed by a corruption of the French arriere, 

F- which ſignifies the ſame. 

REAR, in military affairs, is uſed to imply the hind part of an 
army. 

1 that part of an army which marches laſt, ſol - 
lowing the main body, to hinder or ſtop deſerters. 

REAR-HALF-FILES, are the three hindermoſt ranks of a 
battalion, when it is drawn up fix deep. 

Rear-LiNE, of an army encamped, is the ſecond line, and 
lies about four or five hundred yards diſtant from the front, 
or firſt line. 

REAR-ADMIRAL, is the admiral of the third and laſt ſquadron 
of the royal fleet. 

REA'SON, in the Engliſh language, bas different fignifica- 
tions: Sometimes it is taken for true and clear, principles; 
ſometimes for clear and fair deduCtions from thoſe princi- 
ples ; and ſometimes for the cauſe, and particularly the final 
cauſe, 

If general knowledge conſiſts in a perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of our own ideas, and the knowledge 
of the exiſtence of all things without us (except only of God, 
whoſe exiſtence every man may certainly know and demon- 
ſtrate to himſelf from his own exiſtence) we had only by our 
ſenſes : What room then is there for the exerciſe of any other 
faculty, but oatward ſenſe and inward perception? W hat need 
is there of Reaſon ? Very much, both for the enlargement of 
aur knowledge, and regulating our aſſent: for it hath to do 
both in knowledge and opinion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting 
to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed contains two 
of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. By the one it finds out, 
and by the other it ſo orders the intermediate ideas, as to diſ- 


cover what connection there is in each link of the chain, where-| 
by the extremes are held together; and thereby, as it were to 
draw into view the truth ſought for, which is that we call il- 


lation or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the perception 
of the connection that is between the ideas of each ſtep of the 
deduction; whereby the mind comes to fee either the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, as in demonſtra- 
tion, in which it arrives at knowledge ; or their probable con- 
neCtion, on which it gives or with-holds its affent, as in opi- 
nion. Senſe and intuition reach but a very little way. The 
createſt part of our knowledge depends upon deductions and 
intermediate ideas: and in thoſe cafes where we are fain to 
ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propoſitions 


for true without being certain they are ſo, we have need to 


find out, examine, and compare the grounds of their probabi- 
lity. In both theſe caſes the faculty which finds out the 
means, and rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in the 
one, and probability in the other, is that which we call Rea- 
fon. For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable 
connection of all the ideas or proofs one to another, in every 
ſtep of diſcourſe in which it will think aſſent due; this is 


the loweſt degree of that which can be truly called Reaſon. | 


For where the mind does not perceive this probable conneCti- 
on, here it does not diſcern whether there be any ſuch con- 
nection or no, the man's opinions are not the product of judg- 
ment, or the conſequence of Reaſon, but the effects of chance 
and hazard of a mind floating at all adventures without choice, 
and without direction, 

So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four degrees: the firſt 
and higheſt is the diſcovering and finding out of proofs ; the 
ſccond, the regular and methodical diſpoſition of them, and 
laying them in a clear and fit order, to make their connection 
and force be plainly and eaſily perceived ; the third is the per- 


eciving their connection; and the fourth making a right con- 


cluſion. Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathe- 
matical demonſtration : it being one thing to perceive the con- 
nection of each part, as the demonſtration is made by another; 
another to perceive the demonſtration of the concluſion on all 
the parts; and a third to make out a demonſtration clearly and 
neatly one's ſelf ; and ſomething different from all theſe, to 
have firſt found out thoſe intermediate ideas or proofs by which 


Re Ason, in logic and rhetoric, implies a. neceſſary 6: 
argument, or an anſwer to the queſtion oy efr W; Ml 
EASON, in mathematics, the ſame with ratio. ee R Ti. 

REASON of fate, a rule or maxim, whether good or il — 0. 

be of ſervice to the ſtate. 3 

REASONING, ratiecination, the exerciſe of that faculty 
mind called reaſon; or reaſon deduced into diſcourſe ofthe 

RE-ATTA'CHMENT, in law, a fecond attachment 
who was formerly attached, and diſmiſſed the court . 
day, by the not coming of the juſtices, or a like caſual 

REBA'TE, in commerce, a term frequently uſed at Ann 
dam, for a diſcount or abatement in the price of certain cu. 
modities, when the buyer advances the ſum in hand, for _ 
he might have had credit. * 

mong us Rebate is called prompt payment, and is eff 
by — and is only allowed ſor — kinds of — 

REBA'TEMENT, in kerald ; 

„in heraldry, a diminution or 
the dignity of the figures or * in a coat of Soy N 

REBELLION, a traitorous taking up of arms againſt the ki. 
N by his own natural ſubjects, or by thoſe formerly ful 

REB'ELLIOUS Aſſembly, a gathering of twelve perſons or mo: 
— going about, or practiſing unlawfully, and of the. 
own authority, to change any laws of the realm; or to def:,, 

the incloſure of any park, or ground incloſed, banks of hit 
ponds, pook, conduits, &c. to the intent the ſame ſhall: 
main void, or that they ſhall have way in any of the f. 
grounds ; or to deſtroy the deer in any park, {hh in pon, 
conies in any warren, dove-houſes, &c. or to burn ſtacks of c. 
or to abate rent, or prices of victuals, &c. I 

RE/BUS, a name-device, as Cambden tranſlates it, or an zni-. 
matical repreſentation of ſome name, &c. by uſing a feu 
or picture, inſtead of a word, or part of a word. 1 
Its origin is, by Menage, &c. referred to the prieſts of Picat. 
dy, who, it ſeems, anciently in carnaval time, uſed to make 
certain libels, intitled de Rebus quæ geruntur, being railleric, 
on what intrigues and tranſactions had paſſed about the city. 
wherein they made great uſe of ſuch ſort of equivoques and 4). 
luſions, breaking and joining words, and ſupplying them with 
figures which expreſſed them: Whence the K rench, to this 
day, call it Rebus de Picardie. Cambden adds, that the En. 
liſh firſt learnt it of them in the reign of Henry III. by meat; 
of the garriſons we then had in Calais, Guiſnes, and other 
places bordering on Picardy. This may be the origin of the 
name, but the thing itſelf, is of greater antiquity, having been 
in uſe in the pure Auguſtan age. When Cæſar was matter ot 
the Roman mint, he placed the figure of an elephant upon tb: 
reverſe of the public money; the word Cæſar ſignifying an 
elephant, in the Punic language. And L. Aquilius Flory; 
and Voconius Vitulus, two mint-maſters in that age, uſed, the 
firſt a flower, the other a calf, on the reverſe of their coin. 
Cicero, who was fo called from the founder of his family that 
was marked on the noſe with a little wen like a vetch, which 
is cicer in Latin, inſtead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered 
the words Marcus Tullius, with the figure of a vetch at the 
end of them, to be inſcribed on a public monument. This 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among our ow: 
countrymen about an age or two ago. Cambden gives u 
ſeveral, in his remains. We ſhall mention two or three, 
Bolton, prior of St. Bartholomew's, ſignified his name by : 
bolt thruſt through a tun. Thomas, earl of Arundel, figni- 
fied his name by a capital A in a rundle. The device of on: 
Newberry was the ſign of a yew-tree hung up at his door, thi: 
had ſeveral berries upon it, and in the midſt of them a grea: 
golden N hung upon the bough of a tree, which, by the he! 
of a little falſe ſpelling, made up the word Newberry. 

REBU”TTER F, in law, the anſwer of the defendant in a cau: 
to the plaintiff's ſurrejoinder. 


of kg 


| | 
The word is formed from re, and the French Z4ozter, to repel. 


RECAPITULA'TION, in rhetoric, is a part of the peroration, 
being a ſummary of the preceding diſcourſe ; or a conciſe enu- 
| meration of the principal things inſifted on at large therein, 
whereby the force of the whole is collected into one view. 
RECA'PTION, in law, the taking a ſecond diſtreſs of one for- 
merly diſtrained for the ſame cauſe, and alſo during the plc: 
founded on the former diſtreſs. It is alſo the name of a wii 
lying for the party thus diſtraincd, to recover damages. 
RECEIPT, or Receir, in commerce, a diſcharge in writing, 
in order to ſhew that a thing has been paid off or acquittec. 
REceiPrT, or REsCEiT, in law, implies alſo an admiſſion, 0 
receiving of any perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe forma 
| commenced between two other perſons. 
RECETVER, in chemiſtry, an appendage to an alembic, te- 
tort, &c, being a veſſel luted to the beak thereof, to recei!c 
| the liquor, &c. raifed in diſtillation. 
Receives, in pneumatics, part of the apparatus of an a 
pump; being a glaſs-veſlel placed on the top of the plate, od 
of which the air is to be exhauſted. See An-. 
RECEIVER, allo implies an officer, whereof there are various 
kinds, as Receiver-general of the cuſtoms, Receiver of rent, 


it is made, Lecle on Human Underſtanding, 
| 


&c. 
RECEPT A'CULUM Chu, in anatomy, a reſervoir, or caits 
fa 79 7 


2 95 


St 


ear che left kidney, into which the lacteal veſſels diſcharge 
meir contents. See CHYLE. ; | 
RECHA/CING, in hunting, the driving back the deer, or other 
beaſts, into the foreſts, chaces, &c. which had ſtraggled out 
into thickets, copſes, &c. 
RECHA/NGE, or RE-exCHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond 
yment of the price of exchange, or, rather, the price of 
A new exchange, due upon a bill of exchange that comes 
to be proteſted, and to be refunded the bearer by the drawer 
or endorſer. | 
The occaſion of Rechange is, when the bearer of a bill of ex- 
change, after proteſting it for want either of acceptance, or of 
ent; borrows money on his own promiſe, bond, or the 
like z or draws a bill of exchange in the place where the pay- 
ment was to be made, on the perſon who furniſhe1 the firit ; 
for which he pays a ſecond exchange, which being added to 
the firſt already paid, the drawer of the firſt bill makes two 
exchanges, properly called exchange and Re- exchange. 
The bearer of a proteſted bill has a right to recover both the 
one and the other on the drawer, yet the ſimple proteſtation 
the bearer makes in the act of proteſt, that he will take up a a 
like ſum at Re-exchange, for want of his bill being accepted 
or paid, is not ſufficient to intitle him to demand the reim- 
burſement of his Rechange, unleſs he make it appear he has 
actually taken up money in the place whereon the bill was 
drawn. 
Otherwiſe the Rechange will only amount to the reſtitution of 
the firſt exchange, with intereſt, the expences of proteſting, 
and of the journey, if there have been any. 
If a_bill of — payable to the beater, or order, come 
to be proteſted, the Rechange is only due upon the drawer for 
the place where the remittance was made ; not for thoſe places 
where it may have been negotiated ; at leaſt, the drawer has 
a right to be refunded his Rechange for thoſe places, by the en- 
dorſer. 
Indeed the Rechange is due from the drawer, upon all places 
where a power of negotiating is given by the bill, and * all 


others, if the power of negotiating be indefinite. Laſt 7 the 


intereſt of the Rechange, of the expences of the prote 
the journey, are only He from the day of the demand. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the Gibelins driven out of Italy by the 
Guelphs, and ſneltered at Amſterdam, who firſt ellabliſhed 
the cuſtom of Rechange, on pretence of the intereſts, damages, 
and expences they underwent, when the bills, given them for 
the effects they had been 1 to abandon, were not ac- 
cepted, but came to be proteſted. 

RECHEA'T, in hunting, a leſſon which the huntſman winds 
on the horn, when the hounds have loſt their game, to call 
them back from purſuing a counter-ſcent. 

RE/CIPE, in medicine, a preſcription, or formula of a remedy, 
appointed to be adminiſtered to a patient. It is thus called, 
from its beginning with the word Recipe, take, generally ex- 

reſſed by the abbreviator R. 

CIPIANGLE, or RECIPIENT-ANGLE, a popular inſtru- 
ment among the French for taking the quantities of angles, 
eſpecially in drawing plans of fortifications. 

RECIPIENT. See RECEIVER. 

RECIPROV/CAL, ſomething that is mutual, or which is re- 
turned equally on both ſides, or affects both parties alike. 

RECIPROCAL, in logic, is applied to terms which have the ſame 
liznification, or are convertible. 

RECIPROCAL, in grammar, is applied to certain verbs and pro- 
nouns in ſome of the modern languages, becauſe they turn or 
tellect the noun or perſon upon himſelf. — Thus the pronoun 
relative 5imelf refers Cæſar to Czfar's ſelf. 

RECIPROCAL, in poetry, is applied to verſes which run the 
ſame both backwards and forwards. 

RECIPROCAL Figures, in geometry, are ſuch as have the ante- 
cedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio in both figures, 

RECIPROCAL Proportion, is when in four numbers the fourth is 
leller than the ſecond, by ſo much as the third is greater than 

he firſt ; and vice verſa, 

CTTaTTVO, in muſic, a kind of ſinging, which differs 
very little from ordinary pronunciation : ſuch as that in which 
the aCtors at the opera generally deliver their ſpeeches, 

RE'CKONING, in navigation, the act of keeping an account 
of the ſhip's way, ſo as to be able, at any time, to know what 
latitude and longitude ſhe is in, and her diſtance from any 
port, &c, 

Dead RECKONING, in navigation, the account of a ſhip's way, 
c. deduced entirely from the log-line, and courſe ſteered, 
before it is corrected by an obſervation. 

SECLINA'TION of a plane, in dialling, is the number of 
degrees which any dial-plane deviates from a vertical poſition. 
The Reclination of a plane is eaſily found ; for having drawn a 
borizontel line on the plane, by a level or quadrant, and another 
line at right angles to it : apply a ruler, ſo that one end of it 
may reach beyond the plane: Then will a quadrant, applied 

to the edge of the ruler, ſnewy the degrees and minutes of the 
pane's Reclination ; accounting from that ſide of the qua- 

. drant which is contiguous to the edge of the ruler. 

&ECLVNER, or RECLINING Dial, a dial whoſe plane reclines 
tom the perpendicular. 


„ and 


_ 


REC 


% | ; : . 
Dc!2ivg RECLINER, a dial which neither ſtands petpendiculats 


ly, nor oppolite to one of the cardinal points, 

RECLU7SE, a perſon cloſe ſhut up in a very narrow cell of an 
hermitage, or other religious houſe ; and cut off, not only 
ay all converſation with the world, but even with the 

ouſe. | 

RECLU'SION, the ſtate of a recluſe z alſo the cell and other 
appurtenances thereof, 

RECO/GNIZANCE, in law, a bond, or obligation of record, 
acknowledged to the king ; teſtifying the recognizor to owe 
to the recognizee a certain ſum of money. 

It is thus called, becauſe recognized, or acknowledged in 
ſome court of record, or before ſome judge, maſter in Chan- 
cery, or juſtice of the peace. 

There are alſo Recognizances for bail, others for appearing at 
the leſſions to proſecute a felon, others for good behaviour, 

RECOGNIZEE,, is he to whom the perſon is bound in a re- 


cognizance. 


RECO/GNIZOR, the perſon bound to another in a recogni- 
zance. 

RE COLLECTION, a mode of thinking, whereby thoſe ideas 
ſought aſter by the mind are brought again to view. 

RECONN OFTRE *, in military affairs, implies to view and 
examine the ſtate of things, in order to make a report thereof. 

_ 2 word is French, and literally ſignifies to know, or recol- 
ect. 

RECORD, recordium, in law, an authentic teſtimony of any 
thing in writing, contained in rolls of parchment, and pre- 
ſerved in a court Record, 

An act committed to writing in any of the king's courts, dur- 
ing the term wherein it is written, is alterable, being no Re- 
cord; but that term being ended, and the act enrolled, it is a 


Record, and of ſuch credit, as admits no alteration, or proof 
to the contrary 


RECORDARE facias, a writ directed to the ſheriff to remove 
a cauſe depending in an inferior court to the King's-bench, 
or Common-pleas. 

RECO'RDER, a perſon whom the mayor, or other chief ma- 
giſtrate of any city or town corporate, having juriſdiction and 
a court of record within their precin&ts, aſſociates with him, 
for his better direction in matters of juſtice, and proceedings 
according to law. In ſome towns where they have their par- 
ticular aſſizes within themſelves, and no mayor, the Recorder 
13 CG. 

RECOꝰ DO & proceſſo mittendis, a writ to call a record, to- 
gether with the whole proccedings in the cauſe, out of an in- 
ferior court, into the king's court, 

RECO/VERY, in law, an obtaining any thing by judgment, 
or trial at law. 

True RECOVERY, is an aCtual or real Recovery of any thing, or 
the value thereof, by judgment. 8 

Feigned or common RECOVERY, is a kind of fictio juris, being a 
certain form or courſe preſcribed by law to be obſerved for the 
better aſſuring of lands and tenements to us; the end and ei- 
fect whereof is to diſcontinue and deſtroy eſtates tail, re- 
mainders, and reverſions, and to bar the intails thercof,— 
This Recovery is either with a fingle or double voucher. 

RECOVERY with a ſingle voucher. In this there are three parties 
required, the demandant, the tenant, and the vouchee. The 
demandant is he who brings the writ of entry, and may be 
termed the recoverer. The tenant is the perſon againſt whom 
the writ is brought, and may be called the recoveree. "The 
voucher is he whom the tenant vouches, or calls to warrant 
for the land in queſtion, 

RERCO VERY with a double Voucher, is where the tenant voucheth 

one, who voucheth another, or the common vouchee, 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, a man deſirous to cut off an eſtate tail 
in lands or tenements, in order that he may ſel}, give, or 
bequeath them; the firſt thing he does, is to cauſe a feigned 
writ of entry to be brought of the lands of which he intends 
to dock the intail ; and, in a feigned declaration thereupon 
made, pretends he was diſſeized by him, who by a feigned 
fine, or deed of bargain and ſale, is named, and ſuppoſed to be 
tenant of the lands. 
This feigned tenant, if it be a fingle Recovery, is made to ap- 
pear, who makes default : upon which a judgment is, by this 
fiction, entered, that the demandant ſhall recover, and have a 
writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of the lands in queſtion; and that 
the tenant ſhall recover the value of the lands of the vouchec, 
which is an imaginary ſatisfaction for the heir in tail, tho” 
he is to be never the better for it. 

RE/CREMENT, in medicine, ſome ſuperfluous matter, mixed 
with others that are uſeful. See Excrnement, 

RECREMENT, is alſo uſed by ſome authors to imply ſuch ſe» 
creted juices in the body, as are afterwards of uſe to the cco- 
nomy; as the lymph, gall, &c. 

RECRIMINA'TION, a poſterior accuſation, brought by the 


accuſed againſt the accuſer, upon the ſame fact. 


RECRUDE'/SCENCE, a term uſed by ſome medical authors 
to imply a relapſe. | 

RECTANGLE, in arithmetic and algebra, the ſame with pro- 
duct or ſactum. 


RECTANGLE, 


— — — 


| | 4 , 
* 's - 
\RecTtaxGr r, in geometry, a parallelogram, or oblon whoſe 


RE/CTIFIER, in navigation, an inſtrument confiſting of two 


R E C 


angles are right, but ſides unequal.— The area is found by 


multiplying the two unequal ſides into each other, the product 


being the area or ſuperficial content. | 
RECTANGLED, or R1cHTt-ANGLED Triangle, a triangle: 

that has orte angle right, or equal to go degrees. 
RECTIFICA'/TION, in chemiſtry, a depuration or exalta- 


tion of the ſubſtances produced by diſtiflations, by repeating | 


the operation a ſufficient number of times. 
RECTIFICATION of cues, the method of finding a right line 
equal to a given curve. See CURVE. 
Rycririkp Jhirits, ſuch as have undergone the operation of 
tecti fication, or are freed from their phlegm. 


parts, which are two circles either laid one upon, or let into 
the other, and fo faſtened together in their centers, that they 
repreſent two compaſles, one fixed, the other moveable ; 
cach of them divided into the 32 points of the compaſs, and 
360 degrees, and numbered both ways, both from the north 
and the ſouth, ending at the eaſt and weſt, in go degrees. 
The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in which the 
north and all the other points of the compaſs are fixed and 
immoveable. 

The moveable compaſs repreſents the mariners compaſs, in 
which the north and all the other points are liable to varia- 
tion. 

In the center of the moveable compafs is faſtened a filk thread, 
long enough to reach the outſide of the fixed compaſs. But, 
if the inſtrument be made of wood, there is an index inſtead 
of the thread. 

Its uſe is to find the variation of the cvmpaſs, to rectiſy the 
courſe at ſea; having the amplitude of azimuth given. 

RE/CTIFYING the p bro See GLOBE. 

RECTILVNEAR, in geometry, right-lined ; thus figures whoſe 
perimeter conſiſts of right-lines, are faid to be Rectilinear. 

RECTITUDE, Recrirvpo, in philoſophy, refers either to 
the act of judging, or of willing; and therefore whatever 
comes under the denomination of Rectitude, is either what 
is true, or what is good : Theſe being the only objects about 
which the mind exerciſes its two faculties of judging and 
willing. 

Moral Rxcrirupx, uprightneſs, or the chuſing and purſuing 
thoſe things which the mind, upon due enquiry and attention, 
_ perceives to be good; and avoiding thote that are 
evil. 


RE/CTO, in law, a writ, generally called a writ of right; this | 


is of ſo high a nature, that whereas other writs in real action 
are only to recover the poſſeſſion of the lands, &c. in queſtion, 
loſt by the plaintiff or his anceſtor ; this aims to recover both 
the ſeiſin thus loſt, and the property of the thing: ſo that both 
rights are here pleaded together; that of property, and that 
ot poſteſſion. 

REcTo de aduocatione eccleſie, a writ of right, lying, where a 
man has right of advowſon in fee to him and his heirs, and, 
the incumbent dying, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the 
church: and he not having brought his action of quare impedit, 
nor darrien preſentment, within fix months, has ſuffered the 
ſtranger to uſurp upon him. 

Recro de cuſtadia terre & hevedis, a writ which lies for him 
whoſe tenant dying in his nonage, a ſtranger enters and takes 
the body of the heir. | 

Reco de date, is a writ of right of dower, which lieth for a 
woman that hath received part of her dower, and propoſes to 
demand the remainder in the ſame town againſt the heir or 
his guardian. 

Rec ro de date unde nibil habet, is a writ of right, which lies in 
caſe where the husband, having divers lands or tenements, hath 

aſſured no dower to his wife; and ſhe thereby is driven to 
ſuc for her thirds, againſt the heir or his guardian. 

RecTo de rationabili parte, is a writ that lies always between 
privies of blood; as brothers in gavel-kind, or fiſters, or other 
co-parceners, as nephews or nieces, and for land in fee- ſimple; 
as if a man leaſe his land for term of life, and afterwards dies, 
leaves iſſue two daughters, and after that the tenant for term 
of life dicth alſo, the one ſiſter entereth upon all the land, and 
ſo deforcing the other, the ſiſter ſo deforced ſhall have this 
writ to recover part. | 

Rxero quands domnus remit, is a writ of right, which lies in 
caſe. Kaas lands or tenements, being in the ſeigniory of any 
lord, are in demand by a writ of right; for if the lord hold 


no court, or otherwiſe, at the prayer of the demandant, or te- 


nant, ſhall ſend to the court of the king his writ, to put the 
cauſe thither for that time (ſaving to him at other times the 
right of his ſeigniory) then the writ iſſes out for the other 
party, and hath the name from the words contained, being the 
true occaſion thereof, This writ is cloſe, and muſt be re- 
turned before the juttices of the Common- bench. 
REC TO ſtr diſclaimer, is 2 writ that lies when a lord in the king's 
court of Common: pleas avows upon his tenant, and the te- 


nant ditelaimeth to hold of him; upon which diſclaimer ke 


Mall have this writ; and if the lord aver and prove, that the 
nd is held of him, he {hall recover the land for ever. 
RECTOR V pariſb, the parſon, or he who has the cure of 


| 


_ 


: 


_—_ 


* 


— 


— 


Rxcrus Major, is the third muſcle that pulleth the head up cr 


A pariſh church. 


RED . 


Rector, in foreign univerſities, denotes the chief electina .- 
REO x" 
/CTORY, a pariſh-church, parſonage, or ſpiritual H. 
RECTUM. rights, glebes, — . wit, 
| in anatomy, the third and laſt of 

teſtines, See INTESTINES. Ven. 
Itis fo hoy nx from its paſſing ſtraight from the os ſacrum ton 
anus, without making any turns or circumvoluti " 
the other inteſtines = s ue Wu 
RE'CTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral 
account of the ſtraightneſs of the courſe of thcir 
. their origin to their inſertion. 
ECTUS Abdominis, a muſcle of the lower bell ich 22 
from the ſternum, the extremity of the laſt — . 
ſtraight down to the ſore- part of the abdomen to be inſerts? i 
the os pubis. It hath three or four innervations, or the 
tendinous coarctations of its fleſhy fibres, which divide 0 
belly of it, as it were, into ſo many diſtinct muſcles, It "or 
veins and arteries, which creep on its infide, from the = 
millary and epigaſtric veſſels, which communicate, that th 
17 may 8 by the mammillary veins, when the paſker 
is ſtoppe the epigaſtric, which are compreſſed i - 
with ll, 6 en 
R 1 a muſcle of the leg, that ariſeth from the low.. 
part of the ſpine of the ilium, and, defcending betw 
R vaſti, is inſerted with them. e | PTY” in 
ECTUS Palpebræ, a muſcle that lifts up the eye- lid. It 25 
from the bottom of the orbit of the eye, Thats the * 
nerves pierce the cranium, and, paſſing above the ſuperbus. 
inſerted, by a large tendon, into the Ponder of the eye. ld. e 


fibres, from 


backwards. It ariſeth from the ſpine of the ſecond vertebræ c 
3 and is inferted into the lower part of the 2 
n | : 

RecTus Minor, is the fourth muſcle for this office. It lies un. 
der the former, and cometh from the back-part of the firſt ver- 
tebra of the neck, and is inſerted below the former. Theſe 
are alſo, from their office, called renuentes. 

REcTus internus major, arifeth from the fore-part of the five in. 
terior tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, and i; 
inſerted into the foremoſt appendix of the occipital bone, nes: 
its great hole. And the oh 

ReEcTus internus miner, lies on the fore-part of the firſt vertebr 
like the ReCtus minor on the back-part, and is inſerted into ti 
anterior appendix of the os occipitis immediately under ths 
former, Theſe nod the head forwards, being antagoniſts to 
the Recti minores. Theſe are allo called annuentes. 

RECT1 Laterales, are another pair, which come from the tram 
verſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebrz, and are inſerted near the 
om mammillaris. They help to move the head to one 
ide, 

RecTtvys in curia, in Taw, one who ſtands at the bar, and no man 
objects any thing againſt him. 

RECURRENT Nerve, in anatomy, a branch of the par va- 
gum, beſtowed upon the organs of ſpeech, whence it is all 
called vocal nerve. See NERVE. 

RE'CUSANTS, perſons who refuſe to acknowledge the king's 
ſupremacy. Such are the Roman catholics, who hold the pope 
to be over him ; thence called popith Recuſants, 

RED, in philoſophy, one of the primary colours of light. See 
COLOURS. 
The Red rays are of all others the moſt refrangible. Hence, 
as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the different degrees of refranz;- 
bility to arife from the different magnitudes of the luminous 
particles, of which the rays conſiſt; the Red rays, or Red light, 
is concluded to be that which conſiſts of the larger particles. 
Red is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; one bordering on the 
blue, as columbine or dove-colour, purple or crimſon; anoth:: 
bordering on yellow, or flame-colour, and orange. 
Between theſe extremes is a medium, partaking neither of the 
one nor the other, which is what we properly call Red. 
Acids turn black, blue, and violet into Red; and Red into ye.- 
low; and yellow into a very pale yellow. 

Alkali's change Red into violet or purple, and yellow into feu- 
illemort or dead-leaf colour, 

Terreſtrial and ſulphureous matters become Red by extreme 
heat; and ſome at length black, as may be ſeen in brick, Red- 
bole, Red-chalk, ſlate, pumice, which, when vitrified by : 
burning glaſs, become black; lobſters become Red by boiling 
by a moderate fire, and, by a violent fire, black. 

Mercury and ſulphur, mixed and heated over a moderate fre. 
make a beautiful Red, called artificial cinnabar. 

An acid ſpirit, as lemon juice, being poured on a blue ſolutio! 
of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful Red: alkali reſtores it tv 
its original blue. 
Filtrating the reddeſt wine takes from it all its Red colour. 
M. de la Hire obſerves, that a very luminous body, viewe 
through a black one, always appears Red; as when the ſun | 
ſeen Fining through a black cloud. 

He adds, that many perſons, who ſee all the other colours pe: 

fectly well, yet have no idea of Red, and only ſee it as black 

Some dyers reckon ſeven kinds or caſts of Red, viz, ſcar: 

Red, crunſon Red, madder Red, half-grain Red, lively orange 

Red, and ſcarlet of cochineal'; but they may all be * | 

tac. 


theſe three, according to the three principal drugs which pto- 

Juce the colours, which are vermilion, cochineal, and madder. 

[he fine ſcarlet, called ſcarlet of the Gobelins, is made of a- 

varic water prepared with bran, and turned a little fouriſh ; 

woad, and ſcarlet- green or vermilion z ſome dyers add co- 
chineal, and others foenugreek, brightening it with ſour wa- 
ter, agaric, tartar, and turmeric. 

Crimſon Red is made with ſour water, tartar, cochineal, ma- 

Meer Red is made with madder, to which ſome add real- 

and arſenic z others common falt, or other ſalts, with 
wheat flower; or agaric, with ſpirit of wine with galls or tur- 
meric. 
The half grain is made with agaric or ſour water, half ſcarlet 

rain, halt madder, and ſometimes turmeric. 
As to the lively orange Red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt laid in yel- 
low, then in a liquor made of goats-hair (which has been 
koiled ſeveral times with madder) and now diflolved over the 
gre with certain acids, as tartar, &c, 
The half crimfon is made of halt madder, half cochineal. The 
ſcatlet of cochineal, or Dutch ſcarlet, is made with ſtarch, 
tartar, and cochineal ; after it has been firſt boiled with alum, 
tartar, ſal gemmæ, and aqua fortis, in which tin has been diſ- 
ſolved. 
zeſides theſe ſeven Reds, which are good and allowed colours, 
there is alſo a Braſil Red, which is diſcouraged, as fading eaſi- 
y. Of the ſeven good Reds, only four have particular caſts or 
ſhades ; the madder Red, the crimſon Red, the lively orange 
Red, and the ſcarict of cochineal.— The caſts or ſhades of 
crimſon are fleſh-colour, peach-colour, carnation-roſe-colour, 
an apple-tree lower-colour.—Thcſe of madder are fleſh-co- 
lour, onion-peel-colour, and flame- colour. — Thoſe of orange 
are the ſame as thoſe of crimſon. 

REDDE/NDUM, in law, a clauſe in a leaſe, &c. whereby a 
rent is reſerved to the leſſor. 

REDDVTION, in law, denotes a judicial acknowledgment 
that a thing in queſtion belongs to the demandant. 

FE DDLE, or red chalk, a red foſſile ſtone, uſed to make red 

ncils, or crayons for deſigning, &c. 

REDEE/MABLES, in law, are lands, funds, &c. fold with a 
reſervation of the equity of redemption. 

gEDEMPTION, in Sn a faculty or right of re- entering 
upon lands, &c. that have been fold, and aſſigned, upon re- 
imburſing the purchaſe-money, with legal coſts. 

REDENS, REDANSs, or REDANT, in fortification, a kind of 
work indented in the form of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſaliant 
and re-entering angles, that one part may flank or defend 
another. | 

PEDHIBUVTION, in the civil law, an action allowed a buyer, 
whereby to annul the ſale of ſome moveable, and oblige the 
ſeller to take it back again, upon the buyer's finding it da- 
maged, or that there was ſome perſonal cheat. 

REDINTEGRA'TION, in the civil law, the act of reſtoring 
a perſon to the enjoyment of a thing waereot he has been ille- 
cally diſpoſſeſſed. 

REDINTEGRATION, in chemiſtry, the method of reſtoring a 
mixed body to its original nature and conſtitution, after it has 
been Ceſtroyed by calcination, corroſion, &c. 

REDISSETSIN, in law, a diſſeiſin made by him who once be- 
fore was found and adjudged to have diſſeiſſed the ſame man of 
his lands and tenements ; for which there lies a ſpecial writ, 
called a writ of Rediſſeiſin. 

DOUBT, in fortification, a ſmall ſquare fort, without a- 
1y defence but in front; uſed in trenches, lines of circumval- 
lation, contravallation, and approach; as allo for the lodging 
of corps de garde, and to defend paſſages. 

PEDU/CING Scale, a thin broad piece of box, &c. with ſeveral 
ines and ſcales of equal parts thereon. 
it is uſed by turveyors, &c. for reducing maps or draughts from 
one dimenſion into another. 

xREDU/CT, or REpurr, in military aſtairs, an advantageous 
piece of ground, intrenched and ſeparated from the reſt of the 
place, camp, &c. for an army, garriſon, &c. to retire to in 
caſe of ſurprize. 

REDvcT, or REDUX, in chemiſtry, a flux, or powder, by 
which calcined metals, or minerals, are reduced to a regulinc 
form. See the article FLUX. 

*"EDU/CTION, in arithmetic, is the converting of monics, 
weights, or meaſures, into the ſame value in another denomi- 
nation: As pounds into ſhillings or pence; or ſhillings and 
pence into pounds. 

p Reduction is of two kinds, deſcending and aſcending. 

NEDUCTION deſcending, 15 when a quantity 15 to be brought 
from any higher denomination into a lower. — This is done by 
considering how many of the next leſs denomination are con- 
tained in the next greater before it, and by that number multi- 
piving the greater. | 

t hvs pounds are reduced into ſhillings by multiplying by 

twenty z ſhillings into pence by multiplying by twelve; and 

pence into farthings by multiplying by four. 

Alſo, Troy pounds may be reduced into grains by multiplying 

by 12, 20, and 24. And avoirdupoiſe Vundreds into ounces, 

by multiplying by 4, 48, and 16, 
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SEDUCTION aſcending, is when; er Cenomination 15 to be 
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by ſo many of its denomination as are contained in the next 
greater. Ihus 24,720 pence, divided by 12 and 20, give 
103 pounds: But ii any thing remain after diviſion, thev arc 
the odd pence and ſhillings ; as 6713 pounds, divided by 12 
and 20, give 271, 19s. 5d, : 
Aſter the ſame manner may Troy-weight, avoirdupoiſe-weight, 
or any other weight or meaſure be reduced. 

REepucrtion ef equations, in algebra, is the freeing them ſrom 
all ſuperfluous quantities, and the ſeparating the known from 
the unknown quantities, in order to reduce every reſpective 
equation to its moſt {imple terms, and bring the known qunn- 
tity or quantities to one ſide of the equation, and the unlnov: 
to the other, See EQUATION. 

REDUCTION of Hllagiſins, is a regular changing or transſotmina 
an impertect ſyllogiſim into a perſect one. Or, it is a change 
of a ſyllogiſm in reſpect of form, whereby the neceſſity of the 
inſerence is rendered more evident. i 

RE DU Trio, in aſtronomy, is the difference between the ar- 
gument of inclination and the eccentrical longitude ; or the 
difterence of the two arches of the orbit and the ecliptic, in- 
tercepted between the node and the circle of inclination. 

REDUCTION, in ſurgery, the reducing a diſlocated, luxated, or 
fractured bone to its former place. 

REDUCTION of a figure or map, the drawing a copy thereof, ci- 
ther larger or ſmaller than the original, ſtill preterving the 
form and proportion, 

REDUTMT, in military atairs ; See REDUCT. 

REDUNDANCE, or REpuxnvaANCY, a fault in writing and 
diſcourſe, conſiſting in the uſe of a ſuperſluity of words. 

REDU'NDANT Hyperb:sla, a curve of the higher kind, ſ. 
called, becauſe it exceeds the conic ſection of that name in 
the number of its hyperbolical legs; being a uiple hyperbola, 
with ſix hyperbolical legs. 

REDUPLICA”TION, in logic, a kind of condition expreſie d 
in a propoſition, indicating or aſſigning the manner wherci:n 
the predicate is attributed to the ſubject. 

RE-DU'PLICATIVE Prepoſitions, are ſuch wherein the ſub- 
ject is repeated, with ſome circumſtance or condition,-— 
Thus, „Men, as men, are rational: Kings, as kings, ate 
ſubject to none but God.” 

RE DUX, in chemiſtry; fee FLUX. 5 

REE, Re, Re1s, or Res, a ſmall Portugueſe copper coin, 
nearly equal to a third part of the Engliſh farthing. 

REEF, among ſeamen, ſignifics part of the ſail rolled up, in or- 
der to make it leſs, 

REE/LING, in the manufactures, the manner of winding 
thread, filk, cotton, or the like, into a ſłain, or on a bottom, 
to prevent its being intangled. 

RE-E'N TERING Angle, in fortification ; fee Ax GI E. 

RE-ENTRY, in law, the reſuming, or taking policFon of 
what we had lately quitted, 

RE-E*XCHANGE, in commerce; fee RECHANGE, 

RE-EXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent made upon lands or 
tenements, on compiaint that the former extent was partially 
made, 

REFE'CTORY, a ſpacious hall in conven's, and other com- 
munities, where the monks, nuns, &c. take their refections or 
meals, 

REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark relative to another {:- 
milar one in the margin, or bottom of the page, where ſome- 
thing omitted in the text is added, or the ſubject jarther clu- 
cidated. 

REFINING. See the articles ASS AT ING and SXIELTING. 

REFINING / ſugar. See SUGAR, 

REFINING of falt-petre. See NITRE. | 

REFLE/CTING, or ReFitcrivs Dial, a fort of dipl which 
ſzzws the hour by means of a picee of looking-gif's plate, 
duly placed to reflect the ſun's rays to the top of tle cciling, 
on which the hour-lines, &c. are drawn. 

REFLE'CTION, or Reriexion, in mechanics, the return, 
or reoreſhve motion of a moving body, Gccaſioncd by me re- 
ſiſtance which hindered it from purſuing its fermer direction. 

RzFLECTION AH ligt, in optics, the motion of rays of |: 
from the ſurtaces of bodies, whereby, aſter impinging on the 
ſolid parts of bodies, they recede therettom. 

The opinions of philoluphers, relating to the cauſe of. thi: 
Ciffcult phenomenon, are particularly the four fellowing: 

1. It was the opinion of philoſophers, before Sir Iſaac Newton 
diſcovered the contrary, that light is reflected by impinging 
upon the ſolid parts of bodies; but that it is not ſo, is clea! 
ſrom the following reaſons : 

And, firſt, it is not refleCted at the ſuſt ſurface of a body b, 
impinging againſt it. ; 
For it iscevident, that in order to the due and regular Reflection 
of licht, that is, that the refiected rays ſnould not be diſperſ- 
ed and ſcattered one from another, there ought to be no ka— 
ſures or unevenneſſes in the reflecting ſurface large enongh to 
bear a ſenſible proportion to the magnitude of a ray of hght . 
Becauſe, if the furface abounds with ſuch, the reflected rays 
will rather be ſcattered like a parcel of pebbles thrown upon a 
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nences and protuberances of the, metal with the rough and | 


ſharp particles of ſand, emery, 'or putty, which muſt of ne- 
ceſſity leave behind them an infinity of raſures and ſcratches, 
which, though inconſiderable with regard to the former rough- 
neſſes, and too minute to be diſcerned by us, muſt, neverthe- 
leſs, bear a large proportion to, if not vaſtly exceed the mag- 
nitude of the particles of light. 5 
Secondly, It is not reflected at the ſecond ſurface, by imping- 
ing againſt any ſolid particles. a ; 
That it is not reflected by impinging upon the ſolid particles 
which conſtitute this ſecond ſurface, is ſufficiently clear from 
the foregoing argument; the ſecond ſurfaces of bodies being 
as incapable of a perfect poliſh as the firſt ; and it is farther 
confirmed from hence, viz. that the quantity of light reflected 
differs according to the different denſity of the medium behind 
the body: And that it is not reflected by impinging upon the 
articles which conſtitute the ſurface of the medium behind it 
is evident, becauſe the ſtrongeſt reflection of all at the ſecond 
ſurface of the body, is when there is a vacuum behind it. 
This, therefore, wants no farther proof. 
2. It has been thought by ſome, that it is reflected at the firſt 
ſurface of a body, by a repulſive force equally diffuſed over 
it, and at the ſecond by an attractive force. ; 
If there be a repulſive force diffuſed over the ſurface of bodies, 
that repels rays of light at all times, then, ſince, by increaſing 
the obliquity of a ray, we diminiſh its perpendicular force 
(which is that only whereby it muſt make its way through 
this repulſive force) however weakly that force may be ſup- 
poſed to act, rays of light may be made to fall with ſo great a 
degree of obliquity on the reſlecting ſurface, that there ſhall be 
a total Reflection of them there, and not one particle of light 
be able to make its way through, which is contrary to ob- 
ſervation ; the Reflection of light at the firſt ſurface of a tranſ-. 
parent body being never total in any obliquity whatever. 
"The hypotheſis, therefore, in this particular, muſt be falſe. 
As to the Reflection at the ſecond ſurface by the attractive 
force of the body, this may be conſidered in two reſpects 3 
firſt, when the Reflection is total; ſecondly, when it is par- 
tial. 
And firſt, in caſes where the Reſlection is total, the cauſe of 
it, undoubtedly, is that ſame attractive force by which light 
would be refracted in paſſing out of the ſame body: This is 
manifeſt from that analogy which is obſervable between the 
Reflection of light at this ſecond ſurface and its refraction 
there. For, otherwiſe, what can be the reaſon that the total 
Reflection ſhould begin juſt when the obliquity of the incident 
ray, at its arrival at a ſecond ſurface, is ſuch, that the refract- 
ed angle ought to be a right one; or when the ray, were it 
not to return in Reflection, ought to paſs on parallel to the 
ſurface, without going from it ? For, in this caſe, it 1s evi- 
dent, that it ought to be returned by this very power, 
and in ſuch manner, that the angle of Reflection ſhall be 
equal to the angle of incidence : Juſt as a ſtone thrown ob- 
liquely from the earth, after it is ſo far turned out of its courſe 
by the attraction of the earth, as to begin to move horizon- 
tally, or parallel to the ſurface of the earth, is then, by the 
ſame power, made to return in a curve ſimilar to that which 
is deſcribed in its departure from the earth, and fo falls with 
the ſame degree of obliquity that it was thrown with, 
But, ſecondly, as to the Reflection at the ſecond ſurface, 
when it is partial; an attractive force uniformly ſpread over 
it, as the maintainers of this hypotheſis conceive it to be, can 
never be the cauſe thereof, becauſe .it is inconceivable, that 
the ſame force, acting in the fame circumſtances in every re- 
ſpect, can ſometimes reflect the violet-coloured rays, and 
tranſmit the red, and at other times reflect the red, and tranſ- 
mit the violet. 
This argument concludes equally againſt a repulſive force uni- 
formly diſtuſed over the firſt ſurface of a body, and reflecting 
light there; becauſe ſome bodies reflect the violet and tranſ- 
mit the red, others reflect the red and tranſmit the violet at 
their firſt ſurface ; which cannot poſſibly be upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, the rays of whichever of theſe colours we ſuppoſe to be 
the ſtrongeſt. 
3. Some being apprehenſive of the inſufficiency of a repulſive 
and attractive force diffuſed over the ſurfaces of bodies, and 
acting uniformly, have ſuppoſed, that by the action of light 
upon the ſurfaces of bodies, the matter of theſe forces is put 
into an undulatory motion, and that where the ſurface of it is 
ſubſiding, light is tranſmitted, and in thoſe, places where it is 
riſing, light is reflected. But this ſeems to advance us not 
one jot farther ; tor in thoſe caſes, ſuppoſe where red is re- 
feed and violet tranſmitted, how comes it to paſs that the 
red impinges only on thoſe parts when the waves are riſing, 
and the violet when they are ſubſiding ? | 
4. The fourth and laſt hypotheſis, and, indeed, the only one 
which can account for the cauſe of this phænomenon, is that 
of Sir If12e Newton, which the reader will find under the ar- 
ticle FITS of eaſy reflection. 
FFLECTION, in catoptrics, is the return of a ray of light from 
the polithed ſurface of a ſpeculum or mirrour. 
The ray, thus returned, is called a reflex, or reflected ray, 
or ray of Reflection; and the point of the ſpeculum, whence 
the return COMmences, the point of Reflection, 
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Thus, the ray A B (plate LIV. fig. .) proceeding * 
radiant A, and ſtriking on the point of the ſpeculum B 7 
returned thence to C: B C repreſents the reflected ty 
B the point of Reflection; in reſpect whereof AR ;. wh way 
the incident ray, or ray of incidence, and B the aches lent 
cidence, 93 of in- 
Again, a line, as „ drawn from any point 
reflected ray B C, perpendicular to the 8 * 
the cathetus of the Reflection, or cathetus of the eye Called 
line, AF, drawn from the radiant, perpendicular tg th * 
culum, is called the cathetus of incidence. © fe. 
Of the two angles which the reflected ray B C makes u. 
the mirrour, the ſmalleſt, C BE, is called the angle The 
flection; as, of the two angles the incident ray makes u 
the ſpeculum, the ſmalleſt, ABD, is called the angle 1 
cidence. 
If the mirrour be either concave or convex, the ſmalleſt 
gles the ray makes with a tangent to the point of Refle;.. 
and incidence, are the angles of Reflection and incidence a 
The angle C B H, which the reflected ray makes wih 
perpendicular to the point of Reflection, is called the inclins 
tion of the reflected ray; as the angle A BH is called the. 
clination of the incident ray. | # 
General rules of REFLECTION, — 1. If a ray of light be reflec. 
from a ſpeculum of any form, the angle of incidence is «©, 
equal to the angle of Reflection. This law obtains in N 
cuſſions, of all kinds of bodies, and, conſequently, muſt bo 
ſo in thoſe of light. 
It might, therefore, be here aſſumed as an axiom ; but it i; 
that importance, and its demonſtration fo beautiful, that _ 
cannot omit it. Suppoſe then DC (g. 10.) an incident n. 
propagated from the radiant A: Heie, though the mation a 
the ray be ſimple, yet its determination in the line D C, bene 
oblique with reſpect to the obſtacle, is really compounded of 
two determinations ; the one along D E, the other alone DG 
The force along D C, therefore, is equal to the two force. 
along D G and DH; but the obſtacle G F only oppoſes obe 
of the determinations, viz. that along D G (for it cannot p- 
poſe a determination parallel to itſelf, as D E ;) therefor 
only the force along D G will be loſt by the ſtroke ; that 3. 
long DH or GC remaining entire. But a body perfect 
elaſtic (ſuch as we ſuppoſe the ray of light) will recover, by 
its elaſticity, the force it loſt by the ſhock. 
The ray, therefore, will recover the force DG or CH: 
Thus, retaining both its forces, and both its former determi. 
nations, HC and CF, after percuſſion, it will be impel}.4 
along CF and CH, by the ſame forces as before along DH 
and D G, by its compound motion; therefore it will deſcribe 
the right line CE, and that in the ſame time as DC; and 
HE and DH will be equal, as being deſcribed by the ſame 
force. Now, the two triangles D C H and CHE are equi, 
and, conſequently, their ſimilar angles equal; ſince then H 
CA=HCF; 5 CA, the angle of incidence, is equal to 
ECF the angle of reflection. Q. E. D. 
This law is confirmed in light by an eaſy experiment; for 
the ray of the ſun falling on a mirrour in a dark room, through 
a little hole, you will have the pleaſure to ſee it rebound, (> 
as to make the angle of Reflection equal to that of incidence, 
The ſame may be ſhewn various other ways: Thus, c. gr, 
Placing a ſemi- circle F i G (fig. 11.) on a mirrour D E, its 
center on B, and its limb perpendicular to the ſpeculum ; and 
aſſuming equal arches, Fa and Ge, place an object in A, 
and the eye in C, then will the object be ſeen by a ray re- 
flected from the point B, and if B be covered, the object u 
ceaſe to be ſeen, 
Hence, 1. If a ray of light, as H B, fall perpendicularly on 
the ſurface of a ſpeculum D E, it will be reflected back up- 
on it. | 
2, From the ſame point of a ſpeculum ſeveral rays cannot be 
reflected to the ſame point; for in that caſe all the ſeveral an- 
gles of Reflection would be equal to the fame angle of inci- 
dence, which is abſurd. 
3. One ray, as A B, cannot be reflected to two or more 
points; for in that caſe all its angles of Reflection would b. 
equal to the ſame angle of incidence; which is as abſurd a 
before, 
2d. Each point of a ſpeculum reflects rays falling on it fron 
each part of an object. 
Hence, fince ſeveral rays, coming from ſeveral parts of a rac: 
ant object, cannot be reflected trom the fame point of a f. 
culum to the ſame point; the rays that flow from different: 
points of the object are ſeparate after Reflection: And hence 
cach ray ſhews the point whence it proceeded, 
On this principle it is, that the rays reflected from mirrours 0 
looking-glaſles, exhibit the appearances of objects placed be: 
fore them. | 
And hence we caſily conceive, why rough bodies exhiv' 
images, in regard they reflect the light in ſuch manner 3s ©? 
confound rays which proceed from different points, by meat. 
of their eminencies and cavities, their alternate rilings an 
fallings : But for this, all hard bodies would be mirrouts. | 
za. If the eye C and the radiant point A change places, f.. 
point will continue to radiate upon the eve, in the {ane court? 
or path as before. 15 
Va 
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For if the object be removed from A to C, it will ſtill radiate 

on its former point of Reflection B, but there can be but one 

right line drawn between the two points C and D; and the 

rays are right lines, therefore, that which was before the ray 
of Reflection, will now be the ray of incidence; and ſince it 
will be reflected under the ſame angle, as that under which it 
{e]l, that which was before the ray of incidence, will now be 
the ray of Reflection; ſo that the object, removed to C, will 
radiate on the eye placed in A, by the right lines C B and BA. 

. D. 
— an object is ſeen by the reflected ray A B, with the 
eye placed in A, the ſame as if the eye were in A C, and the 
ject in A. 
— of this theorem is ſo eaſily confirmed by experi- 
ment, that ſome, with Euclid, aſſume it as a principle, and 
demonſtrate the great law of Reflection therefrom : — Thus, 
ſuppoſe the angle of incidence a little greater than the angle 
of Reflection, then will the angle A B F be greater than that 
CBE ; wherefore, changing the places of the eye and the 
obie&, the angle CB E will become the angle of incidence; 
and, therefore, C B E greater than A B F, by the ſuppoſition ; 
ſo that the ſame angle A BF will be greater and ſmaller than 
the other CBE; which being abſurd, ABE cannot be 
eater than CBE. The ſame abſurdity will follow, if you 

Leook the angle of incidence lefs than the angle of Reflec- 
non; ſince then the angle of incidence can neither be greater 
or leſs than that of Reflection, it mult be equal to it. 
4th. The plane of Reflection, that is, the plane wherein the 
incident and reflected ray are found, is perpendicular to the 
ſurface of the ſpeculum; and in ſpherical fpecula paſſes thro' 
the center. 
Hence, the cathetus both of incidence and Reflection is in the 
plane of Reflection. | 
That the plane of RefleQtion is perpendicular to the ſpeculum, 
is allumed by Euclid, Alhazen, and others, as a principle 
without any demonſtration, as being evident from all obſer- 
vation and experiment. * 
5th. The image of an object ſcen in a mirrour is in the ca- 
thetus of incidence. * 
This the ancients aſſumed as a principle; and hence, ſince 
the image is certainly in the reflected ray, they inferred, it 
muſt appear in the point of concourſe of the reflected ray, 
with the cathetus of incidence ; which, indeed, holds uni- 
verſally in plane and ſpherical mirrours, and uſually in con- 
cave ones, a few inſtances only excepted ; as is ſhewn by Kep- 
ler. For the particular laws of Reflection, ariſing from the 
circumſtances of the ſeveral kinds of ſpecula, or mirrour, 
plane, concave, convex, &c. See MINOR. 

REFLECTION, is alſo uſed figuratively for an operation of the 
mind, whereby, turning as it were back upon itſelf, it makes 
itſelf and its own operation its object; and conſiders or con- 
templates the manner, order, and laws which it obſerves in 
perceiving, reaſoning, willing, judging, doubting, believing, 
Kc. and frames itſelf new ideas of che relations diſcovered 
therein. 

REFLEX, or REFLEcT, in painting, is underftood of thoſe 
places in a picture which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by a 
ght reflected from ſome other body, repreſented in the ſame 
P1CCE, * 

Rirtkx, or REFLECTED Lion, is that performed by means 
of rays reflected from the poliſhed ſurfaces of bodies to the 


Ge. 

RLT LEXIBTCLITV of the rays of light, is that properly where- 
by they are diſpoſed to be reflected. 

REFLUX of the ſea, the ebbing of the water, or its returning 
from the thore. See TIDE. 

REFO'RM, a re- eſtabliſhment, or revival of formerly neglect- 
ed diſcipline, or a correction of the reigning abuſes therein. 
TiREFORM, in a military ſenſe, is to reduce a company, regi- 
ment, &c. either by diſbanding the whole, or breaking a part, 

and retaining the reſt. 

REFORMA'DO, or ReFoRMED Officer, one whoſe troop, or 
compuny, is ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continued either 
in the whole or hali-pay, doing duty in the regiment, 

REFORM A/TION, the act of reforming or correcting an er- 
ror or abuſe in religion, diſcipline, or the like. 

REFRA\CTIVE Dialling, the method of conſtructing dials, to 
ſhew the hour by means of ſome refracting, tranſparent fluid. 

REFR 4'CTION, in mechanics, the deviation of a moving 
body from its direct courſe, by reaſon of the different denſity of 
the medium it moves in; or a flexion and change of direction, 
ocgaſioned by a body's falling obliquely out of one medium 
Into another of a different denſity. 

"FRACTION of liebt, in optics, is an inflection or deviation 
vi the rays of lian from their retilinear courſe, upon falling 
obliquely out of one medium into another of a different den- 
lity, 

J hatever ſubſtance a ray of light paſſes through, or if it paſs 
through a ſpace void of all ſubſtance, it is ſaid, by philoſophers, 
to pais through a medium; and, therefore, if it paſſes out of 
any ſubſta nce, as air or glaſs, into a vacuum, or the contrary, 
It ſald to paſs out of one medium into another. 

All bodies being endued with an attractive force, which is ex- 
tended to ſome diſtance beyond their ſurfaces; when a ray of 


REF 


light paſſes out of a rarer into a denſer medium (if this latter 
has a greater attractive force, than the former, as is common- 
ly the caſe, and what we ſhall hereafter always ſuppoſe, un- 
leſs it be mentioned to the contrary) the ray, juſt before its 
entrance, will begin to be attracted towards the denſer medi- 
um, and this attraction will continue to act upon it till ſome 
time after it has entered the medium, as we ſhall ſhew by and 
by; therefore, if a ray approaches a denſer medium in a di- 
rection perpendicular to its ſurface, its velocity will be conti- 
nually accelerated during its paſſage through the ſpace in 
which that attraction exerts itſelf ; and, therefore, after it 
has paſſed that ſpace, it will move on till it arrives at the op- 
polite ſide of the medium, with a greater degree of velocity 
than it had before it entered. So that, in this caſe, its velocity 
only will be altered. Whereas, if a ray enters a denſer medium 
obliquely, it will not only have its velocity augmented there- 
by, but its direction will become leſs oblique to the ſurface, 
Juſt as, when a ſtone is thrown. downwards obliquely from a 
precipice, it falls to the ſurface of the ground in a direction 
nearer to a perpendicular one, than that with which it was 
thrown by the hand. From hence we ſee that a ray of light, 
in paſſing out of a rarer into a denſer medium, is refracted 
towards the perpendicular; that is, ſuppoſing a line drawn 
perpencicularly to the ſurface of the medium, through the 
point where the ray enters, and extended both ways, the ray 
in paſſing through the ſurface is refracted or bent towards the 
perpendicular line; or, which is the ſame thing, the line 
which it deſcribes by its motion after it has paſſed through the 
ſurface, makes a lels angle with the perpendicular, than the 
line it deſcribed before. All which may be illuſtrated in the 
following manner : 


Let us ſuppoſe, firſt, that the ray paſſes out of a vacuum in-" 


to the denſer medium AB C D (plate LIV. fg. 12.) and 
that the attractive ſorce of each particle in the medium is ex- 
tended from its reſpective center to a diſtance equal to that 
which is between the lines A Band EF, or AB and GH; 
and let K L be the path deſcribed by the ray of light in its 
progrels towards the denſer medium. This ray, when it ar- 
rives at L, will enter the attractive forces of thoſe particles 
which lie in A B, the ſurface of the. denſer medium, and 
will therefore ceaſe to proceed any longer in the right line K I. 
M, but will be diverted from its courſe by being attracted 
towards the line A B, and will begin to deſcribe the curve L 
N, paſſing through the ſurface A B in ſome new directions as 
OQ, thereby making a leſs angle with a line as PR drawn 
perpendicularly through the point N, than it would have done, 
had it proceeded its firſt direction K LM. 

Farther, whereas we have ſuppoſed the attractive force of 
each particle to be extended through a ſpace equal to the dif- 
tance between AB and EF, it is evident the ray, after it has 
entered the ſurface, will ſtill be attracted downwards, till it 
has arrived at the line EF; for, till that time, there will 
not be ſo many particles above it, which will attract it up- 
wards, as below, that will attract it downwards. So that af- 
ter it has entered the ſurface at N, in the direction O Q, it 
will not proceed in that direction, but will continue to de- 
ſcribe a curve, as N 8, after which it will proceed ſtraight on 
towards the oppoſite fide of the medium, being equally attracted 
every way; and, therefore, will at laſt procced in the direc- 
tion X S T, ſtill nearer the perpendicular PR than before. 
Now if we ſuppoſe the ſpace AB V not to be a vacuum, 
but a rarer medium than the other, the cafe will {till be the 
ſame ; but the ray will not be ſo much reſracted from its rec- 
tilincal courſe, becauſe, the attraction of the particles of the 
upper medium being in a contrary direction to that of the at- 
traction of thoſe in the lower one, the attraction of the denſer 
medium will, in fome mcafurc, be deſtroyed by that of the 
rarer. 

On the contrary, when a ray paſſes out of a denſer into a 
rarer medium, if its direction be perpendicular to the ſurface 
of the medium, it will only loſe ſoracwhat of its velocity, in 
paſſing through the ſpace of attraction of that medium (that 
is, the ſpace wherein it is attracted more one way than it is 
another.) If its direction be oblique, it will continually re- 
cede from the perpendicular during its paſſage, and by that 
means have its obliquity increaſed, juſt as a ſtone, thrown up 
obliquely from the ſurſace of the carth, increaſes its obliquity 


all the time it riſes. Thus, ſuppoſing the ray T 8 paſting, 


out of the denſer medium A BC D into the rarer AB Y, 
when it arrives at 8, it will begin to be attracted downward, 
and ſo will deſcribe the curve 8S NL, and then proceed in the 
right line LK, making a larger angle with the perpendiculur 
P R, than the line FS X, in which it proceeded during its 
paſſage through the other medium. The ſpace throu' which 
the attraction of coheſion of the particles of matter is extend - 
ed is ſo very ſmall, that in conſidering the progrets of a ray 
of light out of one medium into another, the curvature 1t de- 
ſcribes in paſſing through the ſpace of attraction is generally 
neglected, and its path is ſuppoſed to be bent, or, in the 
uſual terms, the ray is ſuppoſed to be refracted only in the 
point where it enters the d nſer medium. 


Now the ray which a line deſcribes, before it er ters 2 den'er 


. 
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or rarer medium, is called the incident ray; that which it ge 
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ſcribes after it has entered, 15 the reiragles ra. 
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The angle comprehended between the incident ray and the 
perpendicular, is the angle of incidence; and that between 
the reſracted ray and the perpendicular, is the angle of Re- 
fraction. f 
There is a certain and immutable law or rule, by which Re- 
fraction is always performed, and that is chis; whatever in- 
clination a ray of light has to the ſurface of any medium be- 
fore it enters it, the degree of Reſraction will always be ſuch, 
that the proportion between the fine of the angle of its inci- 
dence, and that of the angle of its reflection, will always be 
the ſame in that medium. 
To illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe ABCD (. 13.) to re- 
preſent a rarer, and A B E F a denſer medium; let GH be a 
ray of light paſſing through the firſt, and entering the ſecond 
at H, and let HI be the refracted ray; then ſuppoſing the 
erpendicular P R drawn through the point H, on the center 
I, and with any radius deſcribe the circle AP B R, and from 
G and I, where the incident and refracted rays cut the circle, 
Jet fall the lines G K and I L perpendicularly upon the line 
P R, the former of theſe will be the fine of the angle of in- 
cidence, the latter of Refraction. Now, if, in this cafe, the 
ray G H is fo refracted at H, that G K is double or treble, 
&c. of IL, then, whatever other inclination the ray G H 
might have had, the fine of its angle of incidence would have 
been double or treble, &c. to that of its angle of Refraction. 
For inſtance, had the ray paſſed in the line MH before Re- 
fraction, it would have paſſed in ſome line, as H N afterwards, 
ſo Ctuated, that M O ſhould have been double or treble, 
&c. of NQ. 
When a ray paſſes cut of a vacuum into air, the ſine of the an- 
ole of incidence is found to be to that of Refraction, as 100036 
to 100000, 
When it paſſes out of air into water, as about 4 to 3. 
When out of air into glaſs, as about 17 to 11. 
When out of air into a diamond, as about 5 to 2. 


REFRACTION, in aftronomy, is an inflection of the rays of 


light iſſuing from a heavenly body, in paſſing through the at- 
moſphere of the earth, hereby the apparent altitude of it is 
increaſed. 

It we imagine the atmoſphere to be divided into any number of 
concentric ſpherical ſpaces of different diſtances, for example, 
into four, as is done in plate LIV. fig. 16. by a like num- 
ber of ſpherical ſurfaces, a ray of light, coming from a ſtar at 
A, would proceed in a ſtraight line till it falls upon the out- 
ward ſurface at B, there it would be a little bent, and go on 
from thence 1n a ſtraight line to C, where falling upon a ſur- 
face of thicker air, it would receive a greater Retraction, and 
go on in the ſtraight line C D; at D, ſtill thicker air would 
vive it a new and greater Refraction, into the line DE; at E 
the air being more denſe, would give it the greateſt Refraction, 
into the line EF: As all viſion is made in a right line, a 
ſpectator upon the earth at F would ſee the ſtar in the line F 
E continued; fo that its reſtacted or apparent place is G, 
higher or nearer to the zenith than its true place A: Refracti- 
on, therefore, makes all the heavenly bodies appear higher 
than their true places. 

It, inſtead of four, we imagine the atmoſphere to be divided 
into an infinite number of tpherical ſpaces, containing air of 
different denſities, it is caiy to ſec, that inſtead of going into 
four ſeveral ſtraight lines, a ray of light paſſing through the 
atmoſphere, will go in a curve line, whoſe curvature continu- 
ally increaſes till it falls upon the earth, as is repreſented by 
the curve A BCD (fe. 15.) 

it a flar be in the zenith of a ſpeQator upon the carth, a ray, 
coming from it to his eye, falls perpendicularly upon the ſphe- 
r:cal ſurface of the atmoſphere, and will, therefore, proceed 
in a ſtraight line, without being refracted. If a ſtar be in the 
horizon ot an obſerver, a ray, coming from it to his eye, ſuf- 


Befraction is greater than the evening; becauſe the air ;. . 
rified by the heat of the fun in the day, and condenſed bu 
coolneſs of the night. | 

The Refraction of all the heavenly bodies is the ſame z: 
ſame apparent height above the horizon: Thus, the Res = 
tion of the fun, moon, of any ſtar, is the ſame at the "MK 
apparent altitude; becauſe the rays come from them 22 
ſtraight lines till they enter our atmoſphere: If the ky 
which is the neareſt to our earth, be of the ſame apparent 
tituce with a ſtar, a ray coming from the moon goes ena 
the ſame ſpace of air as a ray from the ſtar does. Th 
ſtar be at A (plate LIV. fig. 15.) the moon at M 
from either comes alike in the line A B, and is alike x 
into the line AB CI. 

The horizontal ſun, being the greateſt, is the cauſe of the fs: 
appearing of an oval form, at his riſing and ſetting : For a 
lower edge of the ſun B (plate LV. fig. 4.) is more refradteq 
than the upper edge A, by which means they are brought ne 
er together; that is, the perpendicular diameter AB is "al 
ened, whereas Refraction does not ſhorten the tranſverſe tha. 
meter CD: Moreover, the lower edge ſuffering the orentes 
Refraction, the horizontal fun does not appear a compleat 6] 
lipſis, but the lower half CBD is part of a more oblons * 
than the upper half CAD. What I have now ſaid of +. 
ſun, is applicable alſo to the riſing and ſetting moon. Fer 
the ſame reaſon, if we take with an inftrument the diſtance 
of two ſtars when they are in the ſame vertical, and 1 
the horizon, we ſhall find it conſiderably leſs than if we "Ding 
ſure it when they are both at ſuch a height as to ſuffer lia 
or no Reſraction; becauſe the lower ſtar is more lifted us 
than the higher. There is alſo another alteration made b. 
Refraction in the apparent diſtance of ſtars: If two ſtars 2 
in the ſame almicantarah, or circle parallel to the horiza;. 
their apparent diſtance is leſs than the true; for ſince Retrac:. 
on makes each of them higher in the vertical or azimuth in 
which they appear, it muſt bring them into parts of the ver. 
tical, where they come nearer to one another ; thus, let the 
ſtar A be in the vertical AZ (fig. 2.) the ſtar B in the ve. 
tical B C, their true diſtance is AB, an arch of a great cir. 
cle: Suppoſe A to be lifted up by Refration to C, and B ty 
be lifted up to D, their apparent diſtance is now CD, le; 
than AB; for ſince all verticals converge ſo as to meet in 
the zenith Z, it is manifeſt the diſtance between any two 
verticals is diminiſhed, as they grow nearer the zenith: This 
contraction of diſtance, according to Dr. Halley, is at the 
rate of, at leaſt, one ſecond in a degree; fo that tor example, 
if the diſtance between two ſtars in a poſition parallel to the 
horizon meaſures 30“, it is at moſt to be reckoned but 29 


59“ 30”. 
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REFRACTION of altitude, is an arch of a vertical circle, where- 


by the altitude is increaſed by the Refraction, 


REFRACTION of declination, is an arch of a circle of declination, 


whereby the declination of the object is either increaſed or di- 
miniſhed by the Refraction. 


REFRACTION of longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic, whereby 


the longitude of the object is increaſed or diminiſhed by the 
Refraction. 


REFRACTION of latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude, 


whereby the latitude of a heavenly object is either increated 


or diminiſhed by its Refraction. 


REFRACTION in Iſland cry/tal.— There is a double Refraction 


in this ſubſtance, contrary ways, whereby not only oblique 
rays are divided into two, and refracted into oppoſite parts, 
but even perpendicular rays, and one half reſracted. 


REFRANGIBUILITY o#f light, is a diſpoſition of the ravs t9 


be refracted. See REFRACTION., 


REFRVGERATIVE, in medicine, a remedy, or diet, which 


cools the internal parts. 


Ls 


fers the greateſt Refraction of. all, for two reafons ; 1ft, The 

ray falls upon the furface of the atmoſphere with the greateſt 

obliquity, adly, It paſſes through the largeſt ſpace of the lower 

N and denter part of the air; thus, let ABC (plate LV. fee. 3.) 

(| be part of the ſurface of the earth, B the place of an obſerver, 
it | „ J 5 | : | 

i. 2ttar be in the zenith at Z, the line Z B, drawn from the ſtar 


REFRI'GERATORY, refrigeratoriim, in chemiſtry, a vel 
filled with water, through which the worm paſſes in diſtilla- 
tions. Its uſe is to condenſe the vapours, as they pats through 
the worm. See DISTILLATION, : 

REFUGEES, French proteſtants, who, by the revocation et 
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wes 


to the eye, falls perpendicular upon the ſpherical ſurface of the 
atmotphere at F, and, conſequently, will be perpendicular 
to al the concentric ſpherical ſurfaces which we can imagine 


ad E; or than 2 ray coming from any ſtar between G and 
to the eye at B: Yoreover, the line DB is longer than 
B, or E. B, or than any other line which can be drawn 
from the outſide of the atmoſphere to the eye at B, between 
DB and FB. 

The Retraction of the heavenly bodies is not only greateſt in 
the horizon, and none at all in the zenith, but decreaſes from 
the horizon, as their altitudes increaſe, till near the zenith 
it becomes ſcarcely ſenſible: Aſtronomers give us tables of 
Ref action, which ſerve chiefly for the country where they 
were made: The air is condenſed, and, conſequently, Re- 
fraction increaſed . by coll; and, therefore, Refraction is 
greater in cold countries than in hot: It is alſo greater in cold 
weather than in hot, in the ſame country, and che morning 


i 
in the atmoſphere: If a ſtar be in his horizon at G, the ray 
GD, by which the ſtar is ſeen, falls more obliquely upon 
the atmoſphere at D, than the ray H E from a ſtar at H does 


the edict of Nants, in 1685, have been obliged to quit their 
country, and retire for refuge, into Holland, Germany, Eng- 
land, &c. 


REGA'LIA, in law, the royal rights, or prerogatives of 4 


xing,—Thele are the power of judicature; power of life an 
death; power of war and peace; maſteileſs yoods ; aficli- 
ments; and minting of money. 


R:GALIA, alſo, ſignifies the ſeveral parts of the apparatus of # 


coronation. 


REGALIA ef the church, are thoſe rights and privileges, Wii 


cathedrals, &c. enjoy by grants, and other conceſſions, © 
kings, 
REGA'RDANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, of tac! 


beaſt of prey, borne in a poſture of looking behind him. 


REGA'RDER of a fore/?, an ancient officer of the king's fore!” 


whoſe buſineſs was every year, upon oath, to make a regard, 
i. e. take a view of the foreſt limits; alto to enquire into +! 
offences and defaults committed by the toretters within the W. 
reſt, &c. 

RE/GEL, or RiGet,, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in O. 
tion's left foot. Its latitude is 21 degrees, 10 minutes, I! 


CANTS 


{conds ſouth, and longitude 12 degrees, 30 minutes, oo ſe- 
conds of Taurus. 

REGENT, regens, a perſon who governs a kingdom, during 
the minority or abſence of a King. : 

REGENT), is alſo uſed for a profeſſor of arts or ſciences, who 
holds a claſs or ſet of pupils in a college, 

REGICIDE *,. regicida, a king-killer : Alſo the act itſelf of 
murdering a king. 

* The word is formed from the Latin rex, a king, and cds, to 
ſlay. 

rF/GIFUGE *, regifugium, a feaſt held in ancient Rome on 
the ſixth of the calends of March, in memory of the expulſion 
of their kings, particularly of Tarquin's flying out of Rome 
on that day. 

* The word is formed from the Latin rex, a king, and fugis, to 
fly. 

REGIMEN, in medicine, the regulation of diet, with a view 
of preſerving or reſtoring health. See DIET, 

REGIMEN, in chemiſtry, the method of regulating and con- 
ducting any thing ſo as to produce the intended effect. 

REGIMEN, in grammar, that part of ſyntax or conſtruction, 
which relates to the dependency of words, and the alterati- 
ons which one occaſions in another. See GOVERNMENT, 

REGIMENT), in military affairs, a body conſiſting of ſeveral 
troops of horſe, or companies of foot, commanded by a co- 
lonel. 

REGIO Aſenſu, a writ, whereby the king gives his royal aſſent 
to the election of a biſhop. 

REGION, regro, in geography, a particular diviſion of the 
earth, or a tract of land inhabited by people of the ſame nation. 

Re610N, in phyſiology.— The atmoſphere is, by authors, di- 
vided into three ſtages, called the upper, middle, and lower 
Regions. 

The upper Region commences from the tops of the moun- 
tains, and reaches to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere. 
The middle Region is that wherein the clouds refide, mete- 
ors are formed, &c. extending from the extremity of the low- 
eſt to the tops of the higheſt mountains. 

The loweſt region is that wherein we breathe, and is termi- 
nated by the reflection of the ſun's rays ; that is, to the height 
to which they rebound from the earth. 

Z:berial REGLON, the whole extent of the univerſe, including 
the orbs of the fixed ſtars. 

REGISTER, regiftrarivm, a public book ſerving to enter and 
record memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be conſulted occaſi- 
onally, for juſtifying matters of facts, &c. 

REGISTER of pariſb church, a book wherein the yearly baptiſms, 
marriages, and burials of each pariſh are orderly regiſtered. 

REGISTER, in printing, the diſpoſing the forms of the preſs ſo 
that the lines and pages printed on one fide of the ſheet fall 
exactly againſt thoſe on the other. See PRINTING. 

REGISTERS, in chemical furnaces, are air vents, by opening 
or cloling of which the operator regulates the hre at pleaſure : 
For when they are opened, the heat increaſes; when cloſed, it 
abates, 

REGISTER Ships, in commerce, ſhips which have permiſſion 
from the king of Spain, or council of the Indies, to traffic in 
the ports of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

REGIUS-Prefeſſors—King Henry VIII. founded five lectures 
in our univerſities, viz. of Divinity, Hebrew, Greek, Law, 
and Phyſic ; the readers of which lectures are, in the uni: 
erſity ſtatutes, called Regii profeſſores. 

Nrgtus Morbus, in medicine, a name applied, by different au- 
thors, to different diſtempers. Celſus calls the jaundice by 
this name; ſome mean by it the king's evil, and others the 
epilepſy. 

REGLET, in architecture, a ſmall, flat, narrow moulding 
chiefly uſed in compartments and pannels, to ſeparate the 
members or moulds from one another, and to form knots, 
frets, and other ornaments. 

\FGULAR, the relation of any thing conformable to the rules 
of art. 

Nerf ax Figure, in geometry, a figure both equilateral and 
equiangular. 

Nraplan, or Platonic body, a ſolid terminated on all ſides by 
102ular and equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal. 
The ſolid bodies are the five following: 1. The Tetrahedron, 
which is a pyramid, comprehended under four equal and e- 
Qui!ateral triangles. 2. The Hexahedron, or Cube, whoſe 
furface is compoſed of fix equal ſquares. 3. The Octahedron, 
wich is bounded by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
4. The Dodecahedron, which is contained under twelve equa] 
and equilateral pentagons. 5. The Icoſihedron, conſiſting 
twenty equal and equilateral triangles. Theſe fve are all the 
ular bodies in nature. 
ihe proportion of the five regular bodies inſcribed in the ſame 
cre from Peter Herigon. Curſus Math. vol. I. p. 779. and 
Parrow's Euclid, lib. XIII. 

The diameter of the Sphere being 2. 


Phe circumference of the greateſt Circle 6.28318 
*cperncies of the greateſt Circle — SH 
"Ypertictes of the Sphere — — 12. 56637 
Nadity of the Sphere — — 4.1879 


REL 


Side of the Tetrahedron — — 


Superficies of a Tetrahedron — rz. 
Solidity of a Tetrahedron — — 0.1 5132 
Side of a Cube or Hexahedron — — 1.1547 
Superficies of the Hexahedron — — 8. 

2 of the Hexahedron — — 1.5366 
Side of an Octahedron — — 1.41421 
Superficies of the Octahedtoůn!k-ä— — 6.9282 
88 of the Octahed ton — 1.33333 
Side of the Dodecahedron — — 0.71304. 
Superficies of the Dodecahedron — — 10.5 1462 
Solidity of the Dodecahedron — — j 2.78516 
Side of the Icoſihedron — — 1.05146 
Superhicies of the Icoſihedron — — 9.57454 


Solidity of the Icoſihedron — — 2.53615 
If one of theſe five Regular bodies were required to be cut out 
of the ſphere of any other diameter, it will be as the diame- 
ter of the ſphere 2 is to the fide of any one ſolid inſcribed in the 
ſame (ſuppoſe the cube 1.1547) fo is the diameter of any 
other ſphere (ſuppoſe 8) to 9.2376, the ſide of the cube 
inſcribed in this latter ſphere. 

Let d r ( plate LV. fig. 5.) be the diameter of any ſphere, 
and da 3 of it =ab=byr. Erc& the perpendiculars a , , 
and b g, and draw de, d „Ver, fr, and gr, Then will 

I. re be as the fide of the Tetrahedron, 

2. 7 is the ſide of the Hexahedron. 

3. 4 e is the fide of the Octahedron. 

4+ Cut de in extreme and mean proportion in h, and d 
will be the ſide of the Dodecahedron. 

5. Set the diameter dr up, perpendicularly, at 1, and from 
the center c, to its top, draw the line cg, cutting the circle in g. 


Let fall the perpendicular g Y; then is 6 » the fide of the Ico- 
ſihedron. 


REGULAR Curves, ſuch as proceed gradually in the ſame geo- 


metrical manner, with regard to their curvities. 

REGULAR, in a monaſtery, a perſon who has taken the vows 3 
becauſe he is bound to obſerve the rule of the order he has 
embraced, 

REGULAR Prieft, a prieſt in ſome religious order; in contradiſ- 
tinction to a ſecular prieſt, or one that lives in the world at large. 

REGULAR Places, thoſe contained within the boundary or in- 
cloſure of the convent, 

REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a ſuperior, for 
the proper management of ſome affair. 

REGULATOR #f a watch, the ſmall ſpring belonging to the 
balance ; ſerving to adjuſt its motions, and make it go faſter 
or ſlower, 

RE'GULUS, in chemiſtry, the metalline part of minerals, 
which remain in the bottom of a crucible, after the ſeparation 
of the ſcoriæ. 

REGULUs, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the 
conſtellation Leo. Its longitude is 25? 317 20” of Leo, and 
latitude 0? 267 38” north, according to Mr. Flamſtecd's ca- 
talogue. 

REHEARSAL, in muſic and the drama, an eſſay or experi- 
ment of ſome compoſition made in private, previous to the re- 
preſentation or performance thereof in public; to habituate 
the actors or performers, and make them more ready and per- 
fect in their parts. 

REIMBU*RSMENT, in commerce, the act of repaying or 
returning what monies a perſon had received, by way of ad- 
vance, &c. or what another has diſburſed or paid for us. 

REINFO/RCED, or RENTORCED Ring, of a cannon, is that 
next after the trunnions, betwixt them and the touch-hole, 

REINFO*RCEMENT, in war, a ſupply of men, arms, am- 
munition, &c. 

REINS, in anatomy; fee the article KIDNIES. 

REIOLND ER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to the plaintiff's 
replication, 

REITERA'TION, the act of repeating a thing, or doing it a 
ſecond time. 

RELA/PSE, a return, or falling again in a danger or evil, out 
of which a perſon had eſcaped. 

RELATION, r-latic, in philoſophy, the mutual reſpect of two 
things ; or what each is with regard to the other, 

The nature of Relation conſiſts in the referring or comparing 
two things one to another, from which compariſon, one o1 
both come to be denominated ; and if cither of thoſe thing; 
be removed, or ccaſes to be, the Relation ceaſes, and the de- 
nomination conſequent to it, though the other receive, in 
itſelf, no alteration at all. V. g. Cajus, whom I conſider to- 
day as a father, ceaſes to be fo to-morrow, oy by the death 
of his ſon, without any alteration made in himſfelt ; nay, 
barely by the mind's changing the object to which it com- 
pares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary 
denominations at the ſame time. V. g. Cajus, compared to 
ſeveral perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and youngers 
ſtronger and weaker, &c. 

Whatſoever doth or can exiſt or be conſidered as one thing, 


plex idea of one thing, which idea is in oui minds as NE Picture, 
z0'C thouwzh 
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though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, it 
is a poſitive or abſolute thing or idea. Thus a triangle, tho 

the parts thereof, compared to one another, be relative, yet 
the idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute idea. The ſame 
may be ſaid of a family, a time, &c. for there can be no Rela- 
tion but between two things, conſidered as two things. There 
muſt always be in Relation two ideas or things either in them- 
ſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as diſtinct, and then a 

round or occaſion for their compariſon, 

Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſi- 
dered: 

Firſt, that there is no one thing, whether ſimple idea, ſub- 
ſtance, mode, or Relation, or name of either of them, which 
is not capable of almoſt an infinite number of conſiderations, 
in reſerence to other things; and, therefore, this makes no 
ſmall part of men's thoughts and words. V. g. One ſingle 
man may at once be concerned in and ſuſtain all theſe follow- 


ing Relations, and many more, viz. father, brother, ſon, | 


randfather, grandſon, father-in-law, ſon-in-law, huſband, 
Fiend, enemy, ſubject, general, judge, patron, client, pro- 
feſſor, European, — iſlander, ſervant, maſter, poſ- 
ſeſſor, captain, ſuperior, inferior, bigger, leſs, older, younger, 
cotemporary, like, unlike, &c. to an almoſt infinite number ; 
he being capable of as many Relations as there can be occaſi- 
ons of comparing them to other things in any manner of agree- 
ment, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever ; for, as I ſaid, Re- 
lation is a way of comparing or conſidering two things toge- 
ther, and giving one or both of them ſome appellation from 
that compariſon, and ſometimes giving even the Relation itſelf 
a name. 
Secondly, this farther may be conſidered concerning Relati- 
on, that though it be not contained in the real exiſtence of 
things, but ſomething'extraneous and ſuper-induced ; yet, the 
ideas which rclative words ſtand for, are often clearer and 
more diſtinct than of thoſe ſubſtances to which they do belong. 
"The notion we have of a father or brother is much clearer and 
more diſtinct than that we have of a man; or, if you will, 
paternity is a thing whereof it is eaſier to have a clear ĩdea than 
humanity, and I can much eaſier conceive what a friend is 
than what God is; becauſe the knowledge of one action, or one 
ſimple idea, is ſometimes ſufficient to give me the notion of a 
relation; but, to the knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an accu- 
rate collection of ſundry ideas is neceſſary. A man, if he com- 
pares two things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know 
what it is wherein he compares them; ſo that, when he com- 
pares any thing together, he cannot but have a very clear idea 
of that Relation, The ideas then of Relations are capable at 
leaſt of being more perfect and diſtinct in our minds, than 
thoſe of ſubſtances, becauſe it is commonly hard to know all 
the ſimple ideas which are in any ſubſtance, but for the moſt 
part eaſy enough to know the ſimple ideas that make up any 
Relation I think on or have a name for. V. g. comparing two 
men in reſcrence to one common parent, it is very caſy to 
frame the ideas of brothers without having yet the perfect idea 
of a man; for ſignificant relative words, as well as others, ſtand- 
ing only for ideas, and thoſe being all ſimple or made up of 
ſimple ones, it ſuffices, for the knowing the preciſe idea the re- 
lative term ſtands for, to have a c'ear conception of that which 
is the foundation of the Relation; which may be done with- 
out having a perfect and clear idea of the thing it 1s attributed 
to. Thus having the notion that one laid the egg out of which 
the other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the Relation of 
dam and chick, between the two caſſiowaries of St. James's 
Park ; though perhaps I have but a very obſcure and imper- 
fect idea of thoſe birds themſelves, 
"Though there be a great number of conſiderations wherein 
things may be compared one with another, and fo a multi- 
tude of Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are concerned 
about choſe fimple ideas either of ſenſation or reflection; which 
J think to be the whole materials of all our knowledge. To 
clear this it will be neccflary to ſhew it in the moſt confiderable 
Relations that we have any notion of, and in ſome that ſeem 
to be the moſt remote from ſenſe or reflection; which will 
then appcar to have their ideas from thence and leave it paſt 
doubt, that the notions we have of them are but perlect ſimple 
idcas, and fo originally derived from ſenſe or reflection. 
Fourthly, that Relation being the conſideration of one thing 
with another which is extrinſical to it, it is evident that al] 
words that neceſſarily lead the mind to any other ideas than 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thing to which the word is 
Applied are relative words. V. g. A man black, merry, thought- 
ful, thirſty, angry, extended; theſe and the like are all abſo- 
lute, becauſe they neither ſignify nor intimate any thing but 
what does or is ſuppoſed really to exiſt in the man thus de- 
nominated. But father, brother, king, huſband, blacker, mer- 
er, &c. are words which, tagether with the thing they de- 
yominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and exterior to 
the exiſtence of that thing. Locke on Human Under/fanding, 
RELATION, in logic, an accident of ſubſtance, accounted one 
of the ten categories or predicaments. 
Lario, in geometry, arithmetic, &c. is the habitude or re- 
ſpect of two quantities to one another with regard to their 
magnitude. 


REL 


RxLArtox, in grammar, the correſpondence which Words h; 

to one another in conſtruction. * 

RELATIVE Propoſitions, are ſuch as include ſome relation 
compariſon. * 


RELATIVE Gravity | { Gravity, 


RELATIVE Motion MoT1on, 
RELATIVE Place I Goo | PLACE, 
RELATIVE Space 5 T SPACE. 
RELATIVE T ime | Time. 
RELATIVE Pelocity J VELIOcIrr. 


RELATIVE Terms, in logic, thoſe which imply a relation & 
thing conſidered as compared to another. 4 

RELATIVE, in grammar, a word or term which in the con 
ſtruction anſwers to ſome word foregoing called the antecedem 

Pronoun RELATIVE, is a particle added after a noun, or — 
nal pronoun, with which it has an affinity, ſo that wildes 
them it ſignifies nothing; its only uſe being to expreſs in 74s 
view they are conſidered. wy 
Ot this kind, in the Latin, are qui, quz, quod, &c, in the 
Engliſh, who, which, whom, &c. 

RELAXATION, relaxatio, in medicine, &c. the act ot looſen. 
ing the tone or tenſion of the fibres, nerves, muſcles, &, 

RELAXATION, in ſurgery, a preternatural extenſion, or {tr;;r. 
ing of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, or the like, either thront 
weakneſs or violence. N 

RELAY *, a freſh equipage, horſe, &c. ſent before, © 2 
pointed to be ready, for a traveller to change, to male: 
greater expedition. 


. The word is formed from the French relais, u hich ſipnibe: tte 
ame, 


UK 


RELAY, in tapiſtry, is an opening left in a piece of tape 
where the colours or figures are to be changed; becauſe , 
thoſe occaſions the workmen are changed]; or, elſe, the place, 
are leſt to be filled up till the reſt are done. 

RELEASE, in law, implies an inttrument, whereby eſtate; 
rights, titles, entries, actions, &c. are ſometimes extinguiſh; 
and annulled, ſometimes transferred, ſometimes abridged, 4d 
even ſometimes enlarged. 

RELEGA”TION, relegatio, a kind of exile or baniſhment, 
which the obnoxious perſon is commanded to retire to a c. 
tain place preſcribed, and there continue till he has orders 9 
teturn, | 

RELIEF, relevium, in law, a fine paid to the chief lord, by 
perſon. at his coming to the inheritance of land held in cape, 
or by military ſervice. 

RELIEF, in Chancery, ſignifies an order ſued out ſor the di. 
ſolving of contracts, &c. on account of their being unreaſor. 
able, prejudicial, grievous, or from ſome other nullicy, either 
de jure, or de facto. 

RELIE'VE, in military affairs, To Relieve is to take the po? 
of another: Thus to Relicve the guard, trenches, &c. i> t» 
bring freſh men upon the guard, trenches, &c. and ſcnd those 
to re{t who have been there before. 

RELIFE/VO, is applied to a figure which projects, or ſtarc: 
out, prominent, from the ground, or the plain whereon t. 
formed, 

Alta REL1evo, haut relief, or high Relieve, is when a figure 
formed after nature, and projects as much as the lite, 

Baſſo RELIE vo, baſs relief, or law Relieve, is when the work | 
raiſed but a litile from its ground, as we fee in medals, an 
the frontiſpieces of buildings, &c. 

Demy-REL1Evo, is when one half of the figure riſes from a plane, 
i. e. when the body of a figure ſeems cut in two, and oue h 
is clapped upon a ground. | 

RELIEVo, in architecture, ſignifies the projeCture or fally ©: 
any ornament, 

RELIE Vo, in painting, implies the degree of force or bolcn: 55 
whereby a figure ſeems, at a proper diſtance, to ſtaud o. 
from the ground of the painting, as it really imboſſed. 

RELIGION, r7eligio, that worſhip or homage due to God, co! 
ſidered as creator, preſerver, and redeemer of the world. + 

Natural REL1G10N, is whatever we diſcover to be due, by dt 
mere dictates of natural reafon ; as, to love and honour G 
not to abuſe his creatures, &c. . 

Revealed REL1G10N, is what we learn to be due by ſome ſure 
natural means; as by an expreſs declaration of God him 
by the mouth of prophets, &c. | 
The former flows immediately from the relation between ©* 
creature and the Creator: the latter does not follow from i 
a relation, but is ſuperadded from the mere will and plealu'? 
of the Creator. The firſt is generally called ethics or mite, 
lity, becauſe immediately converſant about the manners ©» 
duties of men towards one another, and towards themie!\< 
conſidered as creatures of that being. "The latter is called, 
way of eminence, Religion, as being the rule of our duty by 
mediately to God himſelf, "The former ſuppoſes a Go.? 
providence, a future ſtate, rewards and puniſhments; U 
latter likewiſe ſuppoſes an immediate miſſion from God him 

REL1G10N, is alſo uſed, in a particular ſenſe, to fignity © 
ſpecial ſyſtem of faith and worſhip, which obtains in any £0" 
try, 

RELIGIOUS, ſomething relating to Religion, 
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RELI/QUA, che remainder or debit, which a perſon finds him- 
ſelf debtor in, upon balancing an account. 

REMAIUNDER, in law, an eſtate limited in lands, tenements, 
or rents, given to a perſon at ſecond hand, to be enjoyed af- 
ter the deceaſe of another, to whom the ſame is given im- 
mediatel . 8 N ; 

REMAINDER, in arithmetic, &c. is the difference, or what is 
leſt after ſubtracting a leſſer number or quantity from a 

rreater. 

REMEDY, in phyſic, a medicine, or preparation to be uſed 
either internally or externally, for the cure of a diſeaſe. 
REME'MBRANCE, the recurring again to the mind the idea 
of ſomething formerly known, without the operation of a like 

object on the organs of ſenſe, 

REME/MBRANCERS, in the Exchequer, are three officers 
or clerks, whoſe bufineſs it is to put the lord treaſurer and 
juſtices of that court in remembrance of ſuch things as are to 
be conſidered for the king's benefit. 

REMINI/SCENCE, remniſcertia, that power of the human 
mind, whereby it recollects itſelf, or calls again to its remem- 
brance ſuch ideas or notions as it had really forgot : in which 
it differs from memory, which is a treaſuring up of things in 
the mind, and keeping them there without forgetting them. 

REMISSION, remiſſio, in philoſophy, the abatement of the 
power or efficacy of any quality. 

REMISSION, is medicine, in when a diſtemper abates, but does 
not go entirely off, before it returns again. 

REMPFTTANCE, in commerce, the traikc or return of money 
from one place to another, by bills of exchange, orders, or the 
like. 

REeMITTANCE, is alſo uſed to imply the fee allowed the banker 
for his remitting the money. 

REMONNSTRANCE, an expoſtulation, or humble ſupplication 
addreſſed to the king, or other ſuperior ; to beſeech him to 
regect on the inconveniences or ill conſequences of ſome or- 
der, edict, &c. 

REMONSTRANCE, is alſo uſed to ſignify an expoſtulatory coun- 
ſe] or advice; or a gentle handſome reproof, made either in ge- 
neral or particular, to ſhew or correct ſome fault, 

REMOYVE, in natural hiſtory, the ſucking fiſh ; a little fiſh 
reſembling an herring, with creſt and fins, famous for ſtick- 
ing to the ſides of ſhips, | 

Newa, RENALIS, ſomething belonging to the kidnies. See 
KIDNEY. 

KLENCOU/NTRE “, in military affairs, an action between 
two ſmall bodies or parties of forces. 


* The word is formed from the French renceuntre, meeting. 
RENCOUNTRE, alſo implies a ſingle combat between two per- 
ſons, when they fall out and fight on the ſpot, without having 
premeditated the combat, 
RENDEZVO'US F, or RENnDEvous, a place appointed to 
mect in at a certain time. 


W 


The word is French, and fgnifies the ſame thing. 


RENEGA'TE, or RExNeGaAno, a perſon who has apoſtatized, 
or renounced the Chriſtian faith, to embrace ſome other re- 
ligion, particularly Mahometaniſm. 

RENT-Servwice, in law, is where a man holds lands of his lord 
by fealty and certain Rent; or by fealty-ſervice and certain 
Rent; or that which a man, making a leaſe of lands to an- 
other for a term of years, reſerves to himſelf. 

RENTER<I/arden, an officer in moſt of the companies of 
London; whoſe buſineſs it is to receive the rents or profits 
belonging to the company. 

RENUE/NTES, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles of the head, 
thus called as being antagoniſts to the annuentes; and ſerving 
to throw the head backward with an air of refuſal. 

KENUNCIA'TION, the act of renouncing, abdicating, or re- 
lIinquiſhing any right, real or pret ende. 

REPARATIONNE facienda, is a writ which lies in ſeveral 
caſes ; as where there are tenants in common, or joint te- 
nants of an houſe, &c. which is fallen to decay, and the one 
being willing to repair it, and the other two will not: in this 
caſe the party willing ſhall have this writ againſt the other 
(WO, | ; 

REPARTEE? ®, or REPARTY, a ready ſmart reply, eſpeci- 
ally in matters of wit, humour, or raillery. 

* The word is French repartie, which has the ſame ſignification, 


LEPEA'LING, in law, the annulling or revoking a ſtatute, 
ed, or the like. 
REPEA/T, in muſic, a character ſhewing that what was play- 
c h or ſung laſt, muſt be repeated. See CHARACTERS in muſic. 
QF PEA'TING Hatch. See the article WATCH. 
AEPE'LLENT, REPELLENS, in medicine, a remedy which 
reels or drives back a morbid humour into the maſs of blood 
irom whence it was unduly ſecreted. 5 
To underſtand richtly the operation of ſuch medicines, it may 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that by repelling is meant thoſe 
mas which preſent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any particular 
tas would raiſe it into a tumor: But, to know how this 
may be effected, it will be convenient to attend to the ſeve- 
ral cauſes which can produce a ſwelling, or force out of the 
vel: any of their fluid contents by ſome unnatural diſcharge. 
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4 tumors have ncceſſarily one of theſe in their cauſe; either 


4 


an increaſe in the velocity or quantity of the fluids, or a weak- 
neſs in ſome particular part: and ſometimes both concur, 
An increaſe in the velocity of the fluids makes them more 
forcibly puſh againſt and diſtend all their parts in their circuit: 
If therefore any part be unequally preſſed, or relaxed by ex- 
ternal injuries, that will be more elevated than any other ; 
and, for want of equal reſiſtance with the reſt of the body, will 
at length receive ſuch a quantity of fluid as will raiſe it into a 
tumor, eſpecially if any of its veſſels be obſtructed, becauſe 
the protruſion of freſh matter a tergo will continue to add 
thereunto, until the part is upon the utmoſt ſtretch and can 
hold no more : In this caſe, all thoſe means are ſaid to be 
Repellent which check the growth of the tumor, and afliſt the 
refluent blood in taking up the obſtructed matter, and waſh- 
ing it again into the common ſtream. This intention is chief- 
ly favoured by evacuation and revulſion ; for whatſoever leſ- 
ſens the quantity of the fluid will diminiſh the force upon the 
tumefied part. But it concerns us moſt to know, how exter- 
nal application to the part itſelf helps in this affair, 
Herein a medicine comes to be a Repellent, by conſiſting of 
ſuch ſubtile parts as may tranſmit ſome of them through the 
pores, and help to render the obſtructed matter more eaſy to 
be looſened, and fall again into the circulating current, But 
in this caſe there is a hazard of ſuch things, likewiſe, putting 
the obſtructed humor into a ſerment whereby it ſoon returns 
into pus, and then they come under the denomination of ſup- 
puratives or ripeners. What, therefore, in the molt ſtrict ſenſe 
is to be reputed a repeller, is that which aſtringes and ſtrength- 
ens the part ſo as to make it reſiſt any ſuch lodgment. "Theſe 
are ſuch whoſe qualities are moſt maniſeſt in their coldneſs and 
drying properties. But there are ſo very ſew inſtances where- 
in bandage is not better than ſuch application, that very little 
comes to be ufed for that purpoſe, In hæmorthages and 
ouzings out of ſerum, ſo as to detorm the ſkin, ſimples of this 
nature moſtly take place; which anſwer their ends in aſtringe- 
ing the fibres, whereby thoſe apertures are ſo cloſed, as not 
to admit through them afterwards any ſuch fluid. 
Some things alſo anſwer this end only by ſtimulating the fibres 
of the tumefied part, ſo as to give them ſudden and forcible 
twitches, whereby the obſtruction is ſometimes looſened and 
ſhook, as it were, away into the refluent current. Such a ſort 
of motion will be occaſioned by the ſudden application of any 
thing extreme cold, as common water: but the practice is 
ſeldom ſafe ; becauſe, if the firſt efforts, which the fibres are 
put upon, by thoſe means do not ſucceed in breaking away the 
incloſed matter, they will be ſtrained, and not able afterwards 
to repeat their natural vibrations; the conſequence of which is 
weakening the part, which will render the tumor more obſti- 
nate, 'There are other means and accidental circumſtances, 
which contribute to favour or retard this intent; but theſe 
hints may be ſufficient. 

REPE'LLING Pauwer, vis repellens, in philoſophy, a certain 

power or faculty reſiding in the minute particles of natural 

bodies, whereby, under certain circumſtances, they mutually 
fly from one another. 

REPERCUYSSION, in mechanics, the ſame with reflection. 

See REFLECTION. 

REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a frequent repetition of the ſame 

ſounds, 

REPETUVTION, in muſic, a playing over again the ſame part 

of a compoſition. 

REPETITION, in rhetoric, a figure which gracefully and em- 
phatically repeats either the ſame word, or the ſame ſenſe in 
different words. 

The nature and deſign of this figure is to make deep impreſ- 
ſons on thoſe we addreſs, It expreſſes anger and indignation, 
full aſſurance of what we affirm, and vehement concern for 
what we have eſpouſed, © 

The moſt charming Repetitions are thoſe, whereby the princi- 
pal words in a ſentence, cither the ſame 1n lound, or ſignifica- 
tion, are repeated with ſuch advantage and improvement, as 
raiſe a new thought, or give a muſical cadence and harmony 
to the period. Theſe, in Engliſh, arc called fine turns, and 
arc either on the words only, or the thought, or both. A dex- 
trous turn upon the words is pretty; the turn upon the thought 
ſubſtantial : But the conſummation and crown of all is, when 
both the ſound of the words is grateful, and their meaning 
comprehenſive ; when both the reaſon and the ear are enter- 
tained with a noble thought, vigorouſly expreſſed, and beau- 
tifully finiſhed. Blackwell, : 

REPLA/NTING, in gardening, the act of planting a ſecond 
time. — Thus tulips, &c. arc replanted every year, 

REPLE'TION, in medicine, a ſatiety, plenitude, or plethora. 

REPLETION, in the canon law, is where the revenue of a be- 
nefice or benefices is ſufficient to occupy the whole right or 
title of the graduate who holds them. ; 

REPLE'VIN, replevina, in law, a remedy granted on a diſtreſs ; 
being a re-deliverance of the goods diſtraincd to the firſt pol 

ſeflor, on ſecurity or pledges given by him to try the right with 
the diſtrainer, and anſwer the Ciftrainer in the courſe of lave, 

REPLE/VISH, in law, is to let one to mainprize, upon ſurety, 

REPLE/VY, replevie, in law, is the bringing a writ of replevin, 

by him whoſecattle or goods are Giſtrained by another yer any 
cauſe; having firſt given ſecurity to the ſheriff, that, on PE ge 
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of the ching diftrained, he will proſecute the action againſt the 
perſon who made the diſtreſs. $997 i, 
REPLICA'TION, in logic, the aſſuming or uſing the fame 
term twice, in the ſame propoſition. Sal 41 
RePpLICATION, in law, is an exception of the ferond degree, 
made by the plaintiff to the plea, or firſt anſwer of the deſendant. 
REPORT, the relation made upon oath, by perſons appointed 
to viſit, examine, ſtate, or eſtimate any thing. 2 15 
REPOFSE, in painting, is applied to certain maſſes, or aſſembla- 
ges of light and ſhade, which, by being properly conducted, 
prevent the confuſion of objects and figures, by engaging and 
taking up the eye, ſo that it cannot, for ſome time, attend to 
the other parts of the painting: and thus leading it to conſider 
the ſeveral groups gradually, and as it were to proceed from 
ſtage to ſtage. - 
REPOSUTION * of the foreft, an act whereby certain grounds, 


before made purlieu, are, upon a ſecond view, laid to the 


foreſt again. | 
* The word is derived from the Latin, re, again, and ory, to put. 

RePoSTTION, in ſurgery, the reduction of a diſlocated bone. 

REPOYSITORY, repoſiterium, a ftore-houſe, or place where 
things are laid up and kept. 

REPRESENT A”TION, in the drama, the exhibiting a thea- 
trical piece, including the ſcenes, machines, recitation, &c. 
REPRESE/NTATIVE, one that perfonates or ſupplies the 

place of another, and is inveſted with hisright and authority. 

REPRIE'VE, in law, a ſuſpending or deferring the execution of 
the law upon a priſoner, for the preſent time, 

REPRVSALS “, or REPR1ZALS, in the civil law, a right which 
princes have to retake from their enemies ſuch things as they 
unjuſtly detain from them, or other things equivalent thereto, 

* The word is formed from the Italian repreſaglia, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. 

REPRISALS, is alſo uſed to ſignify a permiſſion, which a prince 


ſometimes grants a ſubject to retake from the enemy effects |. 


equivalent to what has been violently forced from him. 
REPRVSE, or RxpRIZ E, in commerce, a merchant-ſhip which 
has been taken by a corſair, privateer, &c. and is retook or 
recovered by a veſſel of the contrary party. 
REPRODU'CTION, the act whereby a thing is produced a- 
new, or grows a ſecond-time. 
The Reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, &c. is 
one of the greateſt curioſities in natural hiſtory, —It ſeems, in- 
deed, inconſiſtent with the modern ſyſtem of generation, which 
fuppoſes the animal to be wholly formed in the egg, that, in lieu 
of the organical part of an animal cut off, another ſhould ariſe 
perſectly like it: The fat, however, is too well atteſted to be 
denied. The legs of lobſters, &c. conſiſt each of five articu- 
lations ; now when any of the legs happen to break, by any 
accident, as by walking, &c. which frequently happens, the 
future is always found to be at the ſuture near the fourth arti- 
culation ; and what they thus loſe is exactly reproduced in ſome 
time afterwards ; that is, a part of the leg ſhoots out, conſiſt- 
ing of four articulations, the firſt whereof has two claws, as be- 
fore ; ſo that the loſs is entirely repaired. 
If the leg of a lobſter be broke off by deſign at the fourth or 
fifth articulation, what is thus broke off is always reproduced, 
But, if the fracture be made in the firſt, ſecond, or third arti- 
culation, the Reproduction is not fo certain. And it is very 
ſurprizing, that, if the fracture be made at theſe articulations, 
at the end of two or three days, all the other articulations are 
generally found broke off to the fourth, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
is done by the creature itſelf, to make the Reproduction cer- 
tain, The part reproduced is not only perfectly ſimilar to 
that retrenched, but alſo in a certain ſpace of time grows equal 
to it. Hence it is that we frequently ſee lobſters, which have 
their two large legs unequal, in all proportions. . And, if the 
part reproduced be broke off, a ſecond will ſucceed. 
RE/PTILES “, in natural hiſtory, a kind of animals denomi- 
nated from their creeping or advancing on the belly Or Rep- 
tiles are a genus of animals and inſects, which, inflead of feet, 
reſt on one part of the body, while they advance forward with 
the reſt. 
* 'The word is formed from the Latin repo, to creep. 
Such are earthworms, ſnakes, caterpillars, &c. Indeed, moſt 
of the claſs of Reptiles have feet ; only thoſe very ſmall, and 
= legs remarkably ſhort in proportion to the bulk of the 
ody. 
Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful contrivance for the mo- 
tion of Reptiles. — Thus, particularly in the earth-worm, Dr. 
Willis tells us the whole body is only a chain of annular muſ- 
cles ; or, as Mr, Derham ſays, it is only one continued ſpiral 
muſcle, the orbicular fibres whereof, being contracted, render 
each ring narrower and longer than before ; by which means 
it is enabled, like the worm of an augre, to bore its paſ- 
ſage into the earth,—lts reptile motion might alſo be ex- 
plained by a wire wound on a cylinder which when ſlipped off, 
and one end extended and held ſaſt, will bring the other ncar 
it. So the earth-worm having ſhot out or extended his body 
(which is with a wreathing) it takes hold by theſe ſmall feet it 
hath, and ſo contracts the hinder part of its body, Dr. Tyſon 
adds, that when the fore-part of the body is ſtretched out, and 
applied to a plane at a diſtance, the hind part relaxing and 
ſhortening is eaſily drawn towards it as a center. 
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Its feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row the 
the worm ; with which, — ſo many 3 "t 

+ vs ſometimes this and ſometimes that part of the _ 

e pla i 100 
| — — = and 7 the _ time ſtretches out or drags after | 
The creeping of ſerpents is effected after a ſamewhat gia: 

manner; there being a difference in their ſtructure 3 
theſe laſt have a compages of bones articulated together 2 
The body here is not drawn together, but as it were 

 plicated ; part of it being applied on the rough ground, and 4. 
reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it, which, being ſet on the ” 
in its turn, brings the other after it.— The ſpine of the bac 
variouſly wreatched has the ſame effect in leaping, 
in the feet of other animals ; they make their leaps by mean; 
of muſcles, and extend the plic or folds. ON 

REPTILE, is alſo uſed, by ſome botanical writers, to fiori, 
plants which creep upon the earth, unleſs ſuſtained by an 
other plant, prop, &c. As cucumbers, melons, the vine - 

REPUBLIC, republic, commonwealth, a popular ftate c. 
vernment; or a nation where the people have the ua 
ment in their own hands. e 

REPUBLIC of letters, a phrafe uſed collectively of the Whole 
body of the people of ſtudy and learning. 1 

REPUDIA”TION, rudium, in the civil law, the act of diy. 
cing. 

REPU 'LSION, repulfo, in phyſics, that property in bodies 
whereby, if they are placed Juſt beyond the ſphere of ea 

— attraction of coheſion, they mutually fly from each 

other. 

Thus, if an oily ſubſtance, lighter than water, be placed on 
the ſurface thereof, or if a piece of iron be laid upon mercury 
the ſurface of the fluid will be depreſſed about the body laid © 
it: This depreſſion is maniteſtly occaſioned by a repelling po- 
er in the bodies, which hinders the approach of the fu 
towards them. 
But it is poſſible, in ſome caſes, to preſs or force the repellins 
bodies into the ſphere of one another's attraction; and then 
they will mutually tend toward each other, as when we mix 
oil and water till they incorporate. 

REQUE'ST), in law, a ſupplication or petition preferred to 2 
prince, or to a court of juſtice; begging relief in ſome conſci- 
= caſes where the common law grants no immediate re- 

refs, 

Court of REQUESTS ; this was an ancient court of equity, inſli- 

tuted about the nineteenth year of Henry VII. of like nature, 
though of inferior authority, with the court of Chancery; be- 
ing appointed chiefly for the relief of petitioners who in con- 
ſcionable caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves, by way of Requeſt, 
to his majeſty. 
The chief judge of this court was the lord privy-ſeal, aſſiſted 
by the matters of Requeſt, who correſponded to our maſters 
of Chancery. In the fortieth and forty- firſt years of queen 
Elizabeth, it was adjudged, upon ſolemn argument, in the 
court of Common-pleas, that the court of Requeſt was then 
no court of equity, 

RECEVUTT, receptio, in law, an admiſſion on receiving of a third 
perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe formerly commenced be- 
tween the other two. 


as the joint 


RESCUSION *®, reſciſia, in the civil law, an action intended for 


the annulling, or ſetting a fide, any contract, deed, &c. 


* The word is derived from the Latin re, again, and nds, to 
cut, or divide. 


RE/SCO US, or Rescre, in law, an illegal taking away and 
ſetting at liberty a diſtreſs taken, or a perſon arreſted, by pro- 
ceſs, or courſe of law, ; 

Reſcous, in matters relating to treaſon, is deemed treaſon; 
and, in matters concerning felony, is feloriy, 

RE'SCRIPT, reſcr:iptum, an anſwer delivered by an emperor, 
or a pope, when conſulted by particular perſons, on ſome di/- 
ficult queſtion, or point of law; to ſerve as a deciſion therev!, 

RESEARCH“, a ſcrutiny, or diligent enquiry into any thing. 

* The word is formed from the French recerche, which literal} 
ſionifies a ſecond ſearch. 

RESEARCH, in muſic, a kind of prelude or voluntary played on 
the organ, &c. wherein the performer ſeems to ſearch or look 
out for the ſtrains and touches of harmony, which he is to ule 
in the regular piece to be played afterwards. 

RESEA'RCHING, in ſculpture, the repairing of a caſt figure, 
Kc. with proper tools; or the finiſhing it with art and exact- 
neſs, ſo as the minuteſt parts may be well defined. 

RESERVATION, in law, an action or clauſe whereby ſome- 


thing is refenced, or ſecured to one's ſelf, 


Mental RESERVATION, a propoſition, which ſtrictly taken, and 


according to the natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but, !i 
qualified by ſomething concealed in the mind, becomes true. 
Mental Reſervations are the great refuge of religious hypo- 
crites, who uſe them to accommodate their conſciences with 
their intereſts : The Jeſuits are zealous advocates for mental 
Reſervations ; yet are they real lyes, as including an intention 
to deceive, 
RESERVE, in law, the ſame with Reſervation. See RESER- 
VATION, 
Bac of RESERVE, cp de RESERVE, in military affairs, the 


forces 
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forces diſpoſed in the third or laſt line of an army drawn up for 

battle. They are thus called, becauſe they are reſerved, or 
Jeſtined to ſuſtain the reſt, as occaſion requires; and not to 
engage, but in caſe of neceſſity, 

?ESER VOIR, a place where water is collected and referved, 
in order to be conveyed to diſtant places thtough pipes, or ſup- 
ly a fountain, or jet d'eau. 

Rus T, in law, the receiving or harbouring an outlawed per- 


orSIDENCE, in the canon arid common Jaw, the abode of a 
ſon, or incumbent, upon his benefice; and his aſſiduity in 
attending, on the ſame, 3 
KE SIDbEN T, a public miniſter, who manages the affairs of a 
Kingdom or ſtate, at a foreign couft. 
They are a claſs of public miniſters inferior to ambaſſadors, 
or envoys 3 but, like them, are under the protection of the law 
of nations. | 
RESIDE/NTIARY, re/identiarius, a canon inſtalled into the 
privileges and profits of reſidence. 5 
RESIDUAL Figure, in geometry, the figure remaining after 
ſubtracting a lefler from a greater. 
Res1DVAL Root, in algebra, a root compoſed of two parts or 
members, connected together by the ſign—. 
Thus K is a Reſidual root, fo called, becauſe its value is 
no more than the difference between its parts x and y. 
RESIDUE, re/ſedutm, the remainder or balance of an account, 
debt, or obligation, 
RESIGNA”TION, in the canon law, the ſurrendering a bene- 
&t into the hands of the collator, or biſhop. 
RESIGNEF/, in law, the party to whom a thing is reſigned, 
RE/SIN, refina, 2 fat viſcid ſulphureous juice, oozing either 
ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from ſeveral trees, &c. 
Reſins conſiſt of oil and acid, and accordingly are artificially 
produced. They are either ſolid or liquid, but theſe differ 
jtrom one another only in the proportion of earth that enters 
their compoſition. 
Let the tinctures prepared with alcohol from fat reſinous vege- 
tables be firſt well clarified by ſtanding, then diſtilled in a 
glas body, with a gentle tire till only one fourth remain; 
behind : the alcohol, thus drawn off, is to be kept for the ſame 
uſe again. Then pour the thickened tincture into a low glaſs 
with the mouth wide enough to admit the hand ; and let this 
veſſel contain twelve times the quantity of fair water, in pro- 
portion to the thickened tincture. The mixture thus will in- 
flantly grow thick, white, and ſoon exhibit yellow curds, which, 
when fallen to the bottom, conſtitute a groſs viſcous, unctuous, 
and ſomewhat tranſparent matter; then ſet the glaſs in a ſand 
furnace, and draw off the remaining alcohol, by means of 
an alembic, continuing the operations ſo long as the veins in 
the head ſhew any ſpitit to rife, and add this ſpirit to the for- 
mer. At the bottom there will remain the water with the 
abovementioned matter below it. This matter liquefies in hot 
weather, but grows hard in the cold. Ihe water being thrown 
away, though it ſtill retains ſome odour or taſte, though but 
little virtue, let the reſinous matter collect and unite into a 
maſs at the bottom. It will firſt be flexible, foft, and, when 
touched, ſtick incommodiouſly to the fingers ; but, when 
waſhed for ſome time in ſeveral waters, it begins to cool and 
harden, and when dried appears a hard brittle tranſparent body, 
that will run with heat, diſſolve in oil and alcohol, but not in 
water, and burn in the fire like oil. This matter is called by 
the chemiſts reſin, and requires to be kept in a cool dry 
lace, and in a cloſe dry veſſel. | 
[his Reſin may be thus prepared from almoſt any oily, ponder- 
ous, dry, and refinous parts of vegetables. Nature often pro- 
Cuces the like from vegetables, but no where more perfect than 
in the camphire-tree, which yields a pure, white, tranſparent, 
highly odorous, volatile Refin, though hard to grind : and 
next to this is benjamin, which is alſo a pure volatile Relin, 
copioully afforded by the tree, But when pure alcohol acts 
upon reſinous plants, whilſt yet green and juicy, the water 
abounding in theſe juices mixes with the alcohol and dilutcs 
it; whence it acts like common reQifted ſpirit, or rectified 
tpirit of wine, in proportion as the plant contained more or 
leſs water; and thus its action becomes different. Some ot 
the greateſt artiſts have obſerved that the proper diſtilled aro- 
matic oils, abounding with their own ſpirits, grow reſinous, a» 
often as they are deprived thereof ; and this 13 certainly found 
in ſome oils, for if pure oil of cinnamon be diſſolved in alco- 
hol, and the alcohol be with a gentle fire drawn over from it 
by diſtillation, it carries over the ſpirit with it, and Jcaves the 
vil behind deprived thereof and reſinous. But as the purging 
virtues of certain plants partly reſide in that reſinous matter, 
which alcohol extracts, and partly in another active part of 
the plant, which diſſolves in water, as appears in jalap; the 
r:mainder of ſuch a plant, after the pure alcchol has extracted 
all the Refin, will afford another part by being boiled in water. 
And if this decoction be rained, inſpiſiated with a gentle fire 
to the conſiſtence of an extract, and afterwards mixed along 
with the Reſin diſſolved in the yolk of an egg, there will thus 
be obtained an excellent compoſition, containing almoſt the 
whole medicinal virtue in a little compals. 
SEVYSTENCE. or RESι TIN O Ferce, in philoſophy, any pows 


RES 


er which ads oppoſite to another, ſo as to deſtroy or dimi- 
niſh its effect. «" 

There are various kinds of Reſiſtence, arifing from the various 
natures and properties of the reſiſting bodies, and governed by 
various laws, as the Refiſtence of ſolids, the Reſiſtence of fluids, 
Reſiſtence of the air, &c, 


Theery ef the RESISTENCE of the fibres of ſelid bedies— To con- 


ccive the idea of this Reſiſtence, or renitency of the parts, ſup- 
+6 a cylindrical body ſuſpended vertically by one end. — 
ere, all its parts, being heavy, draw downwards, and tend 
to ſeparate the two contiguous planes, where the body is the 
weakeſt : but all the planes reſiſt this ſeparation by the force 
wherewith they cuhere, or are bound together : here then ate 
two oppolite powers; vz. the weight of the cylinder which 
tends to break it, and the force of coheſion of the parts which 
reſiſts the fracture, 
If the baſe of the cylinder be increaſed, without increalins 
its length it is evident the Reſiſtence will be increaſed in the 
ſame ratio as the bate: but the weight alſo increaſes in the 
ſame ratio; whence it is evident that all cylinders of the ſamc 
matter and length, whatever their baſes be, have an equal Re- 
hſtence, when vertically ſuſpended. 
If the length of the cylinder be increafed without incteaſing 
the baſe; it's weight is increaſed without increaſing it's Reſiſt- 
ence ; conſequently the lengthening it weakens it.— Lo find 
the greateſt length a cylinder of any matter may have without 
breaking, there needs nothing but to take any cylinder of 
the ſame matter, and faſten it to the greatci} weight it will 
ſuſtain before it break; and then ſee how much it muſt be 
lengthened by the addition of its weight, till it equals its 
former weight with the addition of a forcign weivht.- By this 
means Galileo found a copper-wire, and of conſequence any 
other cylinder of copper, might be extended to 4801 braccio's 
or fathoms of fix fett each. 
If one end of the cylinder were fixed horizontally into a wall, 
and the reſt ſuſpended thence, its weight and Reſiſtence would 
then act in a difterent manner; and, if it broke by the acti- 
on of it's weight, the rupture would be at the end fixed into 
the wall. A circle or plane contiguous to the wall, and pa - 
rallel to the baſe, and conſequently vertical, would be detached 
irom the contiguous circle within the plane of the wall, and 
would deſcend. All the motion is performed on the loweit 
xtremity of the diameter, which remains immovcable, while 
the upper extremity deſcribes a quadrant of a circle, and till 
the circle which before was vertical become horizontal; i. c. 
till the cylinder be entirely broken. 
In this fraQture of the cylinder it is viſible two forces have act- 
ed, and the one has overcome the other : the weight of the 
cylinder, which aroſe from its whole maſs, has overcome 
the Reſiſlence which aroſe from the largencis of the baſe ; and 
as the centers of gravity are points whercin all the forces 
ariſing from the weights of the ſeveral parts of the fame 
bodies, are conccived to be united, one may conceive the 
weight of the whole cylinder applied in the center of gra- 
vity of its maſs, i. e. in a point in the middle of its axis; 
and the Reſiſtence of the cylinder applied in the center ©: 
33 of its baſe, i. e. in the center of the baſe : it being 
the baſe which reſiſts the fracture. 
When the cylinder breaks by its own weight, all the motion 
is on att immoveable extremity of a diameter of the bate,—- 


by 


This extremity, therefore, is the fixed point of a lever, whole 


two arms are the radius of the baſe, and half the axis; and 
of conſequence the two oppoſite forces do not only act of 
themſelves, and by their abſolute force, but alſo by the rela- 
tive force they derive from their diſtance with regard to the 
fixed point of the lever. 

Hence it evidently follows, that a cylinder, e. gr. of copper, 
which, vertically ſuſpended, will not break by its own weight, 
if leſs than 480 fathom long, will break with a lets length in 
a horizontal ſituation ; in regard the length in this latter caſe 
contributes two ways to the fracture ; both as it makes it of 
ſuch a weight, and as it is an arm of a Jever to which the 
weight is applied. Hence, alſo, the ſmaller the baſe is, the 
leſs length or weight will ſuffice to break it ; both becauſe the 
Reſiſtence is really lefs, and becauſe it acts by a lels arm of a 
lever, 

If two cylinders of the ſame matter, having their baſes and 
lengths in the fame proportion, be ſuſpended horizontally ; it 
is evident that the greater has more weight than the lefler, 
both on account of its length, and of its baſe. But it has 
leſs Reſiſtence on account of its length, conſidered as a longer 
arm of a lever; and has only more Reſiſtence on account of 
its baſe, — Therefore it excceds the leſſer in its bulk and 
weight, more than in Reſiſlence; and conſequently muſt break 
more caſily. | 
Hence, we ſee why, upon making models and machines in 


- ſmall, people are apt to be miſtaken as to the Reliftence and 


ſtrength of certain horizontal pieces, when they come to exe- 
cute their deſigns in large; by obſerving the fame propor- 
tion as in the ſmall. —Galileo's doctrine of Reſiſtence there- 
fore is no idle ſpeculation, but becomes applicable in architec- 
ture and other arts. ; 
The weight, required to break a body placed horizontally, be- 
ing always lefs than that required to break it in a vertical firu- 
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the ratio of the two arms of 
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ation; and this weight being, tp be greater or leſs according to 
t 


lever: the whole theory is al- 
ways reducible to this; viz. to find what part of the abſo- 
lute weight the relative weight .is to be, ſuppoſing the figure 
of the body known; which indeed is neceſſary, becauſe it 
is the figure that determines the two centers of gravity, or the 
two arms of the lever. For if the body, e. gr. were a cone, 
its center of gravity would not be in the middle of its axis, as 
in the cylinder ; and, if it were a ſemi- parabolical ſolid, nei- 
ther its center of gravity would be in the middle of its length 
or axis, nor the center of gravity of its baſe in the middle 
of the axis of its baſe. But ſtill, whereſoever theſe centers fall 
in the ſeveral figures, it is theſe that regulate the two arms of 
the lever. f 
It may be here obſerved, that if the baſe whereby the body is 
faſtened into the wall be not circular, but, e. gr. parabolical, 
and the vertex of the parabola a-top, the motion of the frac- 
ture will not be on an immoveable point, but on a whole im- 
moveable line; which may be called the axis of equilibrium; 
and it is with regard to this, that the diſtances of the centers 
of gravity are to be determined. 

Now, a body, horizontally ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed ſuch, as 
that the ſmalleſt addition of weight would break it; there is an 
equilibrium between its poſitive and relative weight ; and of 
conſequence thoſe two oppoſite powers are to each other reci- 
procally as the arms of the lever to which they are applied. — 
On the other hand, the Reſiſtence of a body is always equal 
to the greateſt vos which it will ſuſtain in a vertical ſitua- 
tion, without breaking, i. e. is equal to its abſolute weight. 
Thereſore, ſubſtituting the abſolute weight for the Reſiſtence, 
it appears that the abſolute weight, of a body ſuſpended ho- 
rizontally, is to its relative weight, as the diſtance of its 
center of gravity from the axis of equilibrium is to the diſtance 
of the center of gravity of its baſe from the ſame axis. 

Ihe diſcovery of this important truth, at leaſt of an equiva- 
lent hereto, and to which this is reducible, we owe to Galileo 
From this fundamental propoſition are eaſily deduced ſeve- 
ral conſequences—As, for inſtance, that if the diſtance of 
the center of gravity of the baſe from the axis of equilibrium, 
be half the diſtance of the center of gravity of the body ; the 
relative weight will only be half the abſolute weight: and 
that a cylinder of copper horizontally ſuſpended, whoſe length 
is double the diameter, will break, provided it weigh half 
what a cylinder of the ſame baſe, 4801 fathoms Jong, * * 
On this ſyſtem of Reſiſtence of Galileo, M. Mariotte made a 
very ſubtile remark, which gave birth to a new ſyſtem —Gali- 
1:0 ſuppoſes that, where the body breaks, all the fibres break at 
once; ſo that the body always reſiſts with its whole abſolute 
force; i. e. with the whole force all its fibres have in the place 
where it is to be broke—But M. Mariotte finding that all bo- 
dies, even glaſs itſelf, bend before they break, ſhews that fibres 
ate to be conſidered as fo many little bent ſprings, which never 
exert their own force till ſtretched to a certain point, and ne- 
ver break till entirely unbent. Hence, thoſe neareſt the axis 
of equilibrium which is an immoveable line, are ſtretched leſs 
than thoſe farther off, and of conſequence employ a leſs part 
of their force. 


"This conſideration only takes place in the horizontal ſituation 


of the body: in the vertical, the fibres of the baſe all break at 
once; fo that the abſolute weight of the body mult exceed the 
united Reſiſtence of all its fibres: a greater weight is therefore 
required here, than in the horizontal fituation ; 1. e. a greater 
weight is required to overcome their united Reſiſtence, than to 
overcome their ſcveral Reſiſtences one after another The dif- 
ference between the two ſituations ariſes hence, that in the ho- 
rizontal there is an immoveable point or line, a center of mo- 
tion, which is not in the vertical. 

NI. Varignon has improved on the ſyſtem of MI. Mariotte, 
and ſhewn that to Galileo's ſyſtem it adds the conſideration of 
the center of percuſſion —The compariſon of the centers of 
vravity, with the centers of percuſſion, afford a fine view, and 
tet the whole doctrine in the moſt agreeable light. 

ju each ſvitem, the baſe whereby the body breaks, moves on 
the axis of equilibrium, which is an immoreable line in the 
ſame baſe ; but, in the ſecond, the fibres of this bate are con- 
tinually ſtretching more and more; and that in the ſame ra— 
tio as they recede farther and farther from the axis of equili- 
b:ium, and of conſequence are ſtill excrting a greater and great 
part of their whole force. 

"Theſe uncqual extenſions, like all other forces, muſt have 
{ome common center where they all meet; and with regard 
to which they make equal efforts on each fide : and as they 
are preciſely in the ſame proportion as the velocities which the 
ſeveral points of a rod moved circularly would have to one 
another; the center of extenſion of the baſe whereby the body 
breaks, or tends to break, muſt be the ſame with its center 
of percufion—Galileo's hypotheſis, where fibres ſtretch equal- 
Iv, and break all at once, correſponds to the caſe of à rod 
moving parallel to itſelf ; where the center of extenſion or 
percuſhon does not appear, as being confounded with the cen- 
ter of gray ity. 

"The baſe of fraction being a ſurface whoſe particular nature 
determines its center of percuſſion, it is neceſſary to be firſt 
Lnown w tind on whit point of the vertical axis of that baſe 
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it is placed, and how far it is from the axis "IF 
Indeed, we know, in the general, that it 4075 bre 
fo much more advantage as it is farther from it, in v h 
acts by a * arm of a lever; and of confequene, it 
the unequal Refiftence of the fibres in M. Mariotte's k * 
theſis, which produces the center of percuſſion; but th; * 

equal Reſiſtence is greater or leſs according as the Yar * 

percuſſion is placed more or leſs high on the vertical a * 

the baſe, in the different ſurfaces of the baſe of the fa. 

ture, | : 

To expreſs this unequal Reſiſtence, accompanied with af 

variations it is capable of, regard muſt be had to the ratio 8 

tween the diſtance of the center of percuſſion from by 

axis of a N and the length of the vertical n : 

the baſe—In which ratio, the firſt term, or the numer 2 

is always leſs than the ſecond or the denominator - Sow, 

the ratio is always a fraction leſs than unity ; and the n 

equal Reſiſtence of the fibres in M. Mariotte's hypotheſy - 

ſo much the greater, or, which amounts to the fam » 

proaches ſo much nearer to the equal Refiftence in G 

-/ as the two terms of the ratio are nearer to 

ky, 

Hence it follows, that the Reſiſtence of bodies, in M. Mar 

otte's ſyſtem, is to that in Galileo's, as the leaſt of the — 

in the ratio is to the greateſt Hence, alſo, the Reſiſtenc, 
being leſs than what Galileo imagined, the relative Wein 
muſt alſo be leſs ; ſo that the proportion already mention; 
between the abſolute and relative weight cannot ſubſiſt in the 
new ſyſtem, without an augmentation of the relative weigh 
or a diminution of the abſolute weight: which diminuticy 
is had by multiplying the weight by the ratio, which is 4. 
ways leſs than unity. This done, we find that the abſolues 
weight, multiplied by the ratio, is to the relative weight 5 
the diſtance of the center of gravity of the body from the 
axis of equilibrium is to the diſtance of the center of gravity cf 
the baſe of fracture from the ſame axis. Which is preciſe 
the ſame thing with the general formula given by M. Vit. 
non, for the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte. In effect, after cb. 
ceiving the relative weight of a body, and its Reſiſtence equ:! 
to its abſolute weight, as two contrary powers applied to the 
two arms of a lever, in the hypotheſis of Galileo; there nee. 
nothing to convert it into that of M. Mariotte, but to imagine 
that the Reſiſtence, or the abſolute weight, is become le; 
every thing elſe remaining the ſame. x 
We have here only conſidered bodies as to be broke by the; 
own weight—It will amount to the ſame, if we ſuppoſe then 
void of weight themſelves, and to be broken by a weight ay. 
plied to their extremities : only it is to be obſerved, that a 
foreign weight acts by an arm of a lever equal to the whole 
length of a body ; Ry b their own weight, being all unite 
in their center of gravity, is only the diſtance of that cent: 
from the axis of equilibrium. 
One of the moſt curious, and perhaps the moſt uſeful queſi- 
ons in this reſearch, is to find what figure a body muſt have, 
that its Reſiſtence may be equal in all its parts; whether i: 
be conceived as loaden with a foreign weight, or as only 
ſuſtaining its own weight—We ſhall, here, only conſider the 
latter caſe, from which the former will be eaſily determine. 
For a body, then, ſuſpended horizontally, to reſiſt equal 
in all its youu ; it is neceſſary, ſome part of it being conceived 
as cut off in a plane parallel to the baſe of fracture of thc 
body, the weight of the part retrenched be to its Refiſtence, 
in the ſame ratio, as the weight of the whole to its Reſiſtence; 
theſe four powers acting by arms of levers peculiar to them. 
ſelves— Now the weight of any body, thus conceived, is its 
whole weight multiplied by the diſtance of the center of gra. 
5 of the body from the axis of equilibrium; and the R. 
iſtence is the plane of the baſe of fracture multiplied by t!: 
diſtance of the center of gravity of the baſe from the ani 
axis: conſequently theſe four quantities are to be proportions 
in the whole, and in each part of a ſolid of equal Rel. 
ſtence. 
From this proportion M. Varignon eaſily deduces two folic+, 
which ſhall reſiſt equally in all their parts. Galileo ba 
found one before: That diſcovered by MI. Varignon is 
form of a trumpet, and is to be fixed into the wall at 
greater end; ſo that its bigneſs and weight is always diminit 
cd in proportion as its length, or the arm of the lever Where 
by its weight acts, increaſes. It is added (which ſeems e. 
ry remarkable) that, howſoever different the two ſyſtems m 
be, the ſolids of equal Reſiſtence are the ſame in both. 

RESISTENCE of fluids, in hydroſtatics, is the force wherew!!” 
bodies, moving in fluid mediums, are impeded and retardec |! 
their motion, 

Laws of the RESISTENCE of Huid mediums. — The Reſiſtence 7 
body meets with in moving through a fluid, is of three kind 
the firſt ariſes from the friction of the body againſt the pat. 
cles of the fluid; the ſecond from their coheſion or tenac::: 
among themſelves ; the third, from their inactivity, or © 
tendency they have, in common with other bodies, to kee; 
the places they poſſeſs. | 
The firſt, viz. that which ariſes from the friction of the bcc: 
againſt the particles of the fluid, is very inconſiderable; “ 
whatever the weight is, which pretics the particles of a H. 
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er, the freedom, with which a body moves through it, 
is not ſenſibly diminiſhed thereby. 
The ſecond, or that which ariſes from the tenacity of the par- 
ticles of the fluid, is as the time the body continues paſſing in 
it: Thus, ſuppoſe a body continues to move within a fluid 
for the ſpace of one hour; if its motion be very quick during 
that time, it then moves a great way in that fluid, and, con- 
ſequently, meets with a great deal of the fluid to reſiſt it; 
hut is reſiſted the lefs in each part thereof, in proportion to 
the ſtay it makes there: Whereas, if its motion be flow, it 
then moves but a little way in that time, but is reſiſted ſo 
much the longer in each part thereof. So that, whether the 
body moves aſt or flow, the Reſiſtence it ſuffers is the ſame ; 
and depends, therefore, on nothing but the time we ſuppoſe 
it to continue moving within the fluid, This ſpecies of Re- 
ſitence is alſo very ſmall, ug A in glutinous and viſcid flu- 
ids, whoſe-parts are not eaſily ſeparated. | 
The third ſpecies is the principal Reſiſtence that fluids give to 
bodies, and ariſes from their inactivity, or the tendency the 
particles, of which they conſiſt, have to continue at reſt. The 
quantity of this Reſiſtence depends on the velocity the body 
moves with, on a double account : For, in the firſt place, the 
number of particles put into motion by the moving body in 


any determinate ſpace of time, is proportionable to the velo- |. 


city wherewith the body moves; and, in the next place, the 
velocity with which each of them is moved, is alſo propor- 
tionable to the A F of the. body ; this ſpecies, therefore, 
of Reſiſtence, is in a duplicate proportion, or as the ſquare of 
the velocity, with which the body moves through the fluid. 

2. Farther, the Reſiſtence of a body moving in a fluid meets 
with from thence, may be conſidered with regard to the 
fluid ; and then it will be found to be more or leſs, accord 
ing to the denſity of the fluid. For by how much. denſer the 
fluid is, ſo much the greater number of particles are to be put 
into motion by the body, in order to make its way thro? it. 

2. The next thing to be conſidered is, the effects of the Re- 
ſutence of fluids upon bodies moving in them; that is, the 
retardation, which they cauſe in the motion of a body by their 
Reſiſtence, or the quantity of motion they deſtroy. 

And this, in ſimilar bodies of equal magnitudes, is inverſely 
as their denſities, or the quantity of matter they contain; for 
by how much the greater the quantity of matter in any body 
is, ſo much the more eaſily does it overcome the Reſiſtence it 
meets with from the fluid. Thus, we ſec the Reſiſtence of 
the air has a much leſs effect in deſtroying the motion of an 
heavy body, than of a light one which has the ſame dimen- 
ſions. 

4. In fimilar bodies of equal denſities, but different magni- 
tudes, the retardation is inverſely as their homologous ſides. 
For the Reſiſtence bodies meet with in a fluid, is inverſely as 
the quantities of matter they contain (by the laſt) that is, in- 
verſely as the cubes of their homologous ſides ; and it is alſo 
directly as their ſurfaces, becauſe it is by them that they 
move the fluid out of its place; that is, directly as the ſquares 
of their homologous ſides; conſequently, the retardation is in- 
verſely as their homologous ſides. 


RESISTENCE of the air to the motion of projeftiles, —In Phil. 


Lranſ. N. 186. there is the meaſure of this given very largely 
aud accurately by Dr. Wallis: He lays down at firſt this 
lemma, that the Reſiſtence of bodies is proportional to their 
celerity ; and then branches it out into all the particular vari- 
ctics that can well be imagined, and at laſt, comparing diffe- 
rent mediums one with another, he concludes their different 
deſiſtences to be as their ſpecific gravities, obſtructed from 
the viſcidity of the particles of ſome fluids : And alſo that 
'ne pecifically heavier project once in motion (being equally 
'wift with another that is lighter, &c.) will move through 
the fame medium more ſtrongly in proportion to its greater 
ienfive or ſpecific gravity. 

in the Acta Eruditorum Lipſiæ for July 1684, Mr. G. G. 
I.cibnitz, propoſes ſome new demonſtrations about the Re- 
lillences of ſolid bodies, which are very geometrical and cu- 
Jens. 

And in the Leipſic Acts for January 1689, he reduces his 
thoughts on this ſubject into a diſſertation, intitled, A diſ- 
courſe concerning the Reſiſtence of mediums, and the moti- 
on of projects in reſiſting mediums. 

As to the geometrical conſiderations of the Reſiſtence of bo- 
dies of different figures in one and the ſame medium, Mr, 
James . Bernouli, in the Acta Lipſiæ for May 1693, gives 
theſe rules: 

1. It an iſoſceles triangle be moved in the fluid according to 
the direction of a line which is normal to its baſe; firſt with 
the vertex foremoſt, and then with its baſe; the Reſiftences 
will be as the legs, and as the ſquare of the baſe, and as the 
ſum ot the legs. 

2. Ihe Reſiſtence of a ſquare moved according to the directi- 
on of its ſide, and of its diagonal, is as the diagonal to the 
lide, 

. The Reſiſtence of a circular ſegment (leſs than a ſemi-cir- 
cle) carried in a direction perpendicular to its baſis, when it 
goes with the baſe foremoſt, and when with its vertex iore- 
moſt (the ſame direction and celerity continuing, which is 
Halong ſuppoſed) is as the ſquare of the diameter to the 
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ſame leſs one-third of the ſquare of the baſe of the ſegmeni. 
Cor. Hence the Reſiſtences of a ſemi-circle when its baſe, and 
when its vertex goes foremoſt, are to one another in a ſeſqui- 
alteral ratio. 

4. A parabola moving in the direction of its axis, with its 
baſis, and then its vertex foremoſt, has its Reſiſtences, as the 
tangent to an arch of a circle, whoſe diameter is equal to the 
1 and the tangent equal to half the baſis of the pa- 
rabola. 

5. The Reſiſtences of an hyperbola, or the ſemi-ellipfis ; 
when the baſe and when the vertex goes foremoſt, may be thus 
computed : Let it be, as the ſum, or difference, of the tran(- 
verſe axis, and Jatus rectum, is to the tranſverſe axis: : fe 
is the ſquare of the latus rectum to the ſquare of the diame- 
ter of a certain circle ; in which circle apply a tangent equal 
to half the baſis of the hyperbola or ellipſis. Then ſay again, 
as the ſum, or difference, of the axis and parameter is to the 
parameter; ſo is the aforeſaid tangent to another right linc. 
And further, as the ſum, or difference, of the axis and para- 
meter 1s to the axis : : ſo is the circular arch, correſponding to 
the aforeſaid tangent, to another arch. This done, the Re- 
ſiſtences will be as the tangent to the ſum, or difference, 0! 
the right line thus found, and that arch laſt mentioned. 

6. In general, the Reſiſtences of any figure whatſoever going, 
now with its baſe foremoſt, and then with its vertex, are + 
the figures of the baſis to the ſum of all the cubes of the ele- 
menta of the baſis divided by the ſquares of the elementa of 
the curve line, 

All which rules, he thinks, may be of uſe in the fabric or 
conſtruction of ſhips, and in perfecting the art of navigation 
univerſally, As alſo for determining the figures of the bobs 
of pendulums for clocks. 


Selid of leaftl RESISTENCE, a ſolid that, in paſſing through a re- 


fiſting medium, has the leaſt Reſiſtence of any, containing 
the ſame quantity of matter and ſurface, Sec SoLip of lca/! 
reſeſtence. 

RESOLU7/TION, in phyſics, the reduction of a body into its 
original, or natural ſtate, by a diſſolution or ſeparation of its 
aggregated parts. 

RESOLUTION, in chemiſtry ; ſee ANALYs15s. 

RESOLUTION, in logic, the inveſtigating or examining the truth 
or falſchood of a propoſition, by aſcending from ſome parti- 
cular known truth, as a principle, by a chain of conſequences, 
to another more general one in queſtion. 

ResSOLUT1ON, in mathematics; ſee ANALYS1s. 

ResoLUTI1ON, in medicine, that coction or alteration of thc 
crude peccant matter of any diſeaſe, either by the natural 
ſtrength of the patient, or by the application of remedics, 
whereby it is ſo far changed as to become laudable. 

RESONANCE, in muſic, &c. a ſound returned by the air in- 
cluded in the bodies of ſtringed inftruments, or even in the 
bodies of wind inſtruments, as flutes, &c. 

RESPE'CTU computi vicecomitis habende, a writ for the reſpiting 
the ſheriff's account, upon juſt occaſion, directed to the trea- 
ſurers and barons of the Exchequer. 

RESPIRA”TION, reſpiratio, the action of reſpiring, or breath 
ing air. 

What Reſpiration is, and why it is uninterruptedly carried on 
without the concurrence of the mind, will appear from what 
follows: Though no action ſeems to be more frequent than 
Reſpiration, yet it is not to be underſtood without conſidera- 
ble difficulty; not only becauſe it is partly vital, and part], 
voluntary, fate, alſo, becauſe an incredible number of organs 
are ſubſervient to it; for which reaſon its nature is carefully 
to be inveſtigated, which is moſt commodioufly done, by 
conſidering the phænomena with which it is accompanied, 
and the organs employed in carrying it on. 
The lungs ſufpended in the air which every-where acts upon 
them, and equally preſſes them, always collapſe, contract 
themſelves into a ſmaller ſpace, and become much leis than 
when they remained in the entire thorax, as is ſufficiently 
evinced by anatomy : This is principally performed by the 
contractile force of the muſcular fibres, which connect the 
ſquamous ſegments of the bronchia. : | 
If the lungs, thus contracted, are filled with air, forcibly 
blown through the glottis, they are ſo diſtended, as, in bulk, 
not only to equal that which they had in the entire thorax, 
but even much to exceed it, as is ſufficiently certain from ex- 
perience. 5 
The ſame thing happens, if when an acceſs for the air through 
the glottis is left to the lungs, the air externally acting on 
the lungs is either removed, or its preſſure diminithed, I hi: 
may be demonſtrated from experiments made in the air pump. 
Hence it is that the lungs, by their proper force, have al“ 
ways a tendency to become leſs in all their parts, than they 
are when placed in the entire thorax. For this reaſon it 
certain, that they are in a continual ſtate of contraction, 10 
long as a perſon is alive, ſo that they muſt collapſe and be di- 
miniſhed, while the whole of the animal remains in a vacuum, 
obtained by an exhauſtion of the air in an air pump. 


For there is nothing fimilar to a circumambient air between 
the external membrane of the lungs, and all the internal fur 
face of the pleura, in a ſound perſon ; nothing, theretore, d 


ternally compreſſes the lunge, except tne dnp nrage, [he! 
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is, however, always an internal air contained. du them, and 
freely conveyed to them through the glottis, Hence the lungs 
are always ſomewhat more diftended by the internal air, than 
they are compreſſed by the external air, the aceeſs of which 
is hindered by the diaphragm, which is fo connected with 
the ribs and vertebte, that the air cannot enter the thorax 1n 
ſuch a manner as would be requiſite for an equilibrium. 
Since, therefore, in inſpiration, a greater quantity of air en- 
ters the lungs through the glottis, it will extend the lungs 
more, and overcome their natural force ; fo that in this action 
the lungs are paſſive ; but how far they are active, is only to 
be diſcovered by certain phænomena. 
In vital inſpiration then, eſpecially, conſidered in a ſleeping 
rſon, firſt the ribs, efpecially the nine ſuperior ones articu- 
ated at the vertebræ, and by cartilages joined to the ſternum 
with their arched part, rife ſo to the clavicles, that this moti- 
on is principally obſerved in the middle of the arch. Whilſt 
three, or, perhaps, four of the inferior ribs are turned down- 
wards, backwards, and obliquely outwards ; but in fuch a 
manner, that the jth, 8th, gth, nnd 1oth ribs are, by their 
cartilaginous ſegments, as it were, drawn inwards. Secondly, 
the whole abdomen, to the very end of inſpiration, is gradu- 
ally rendered more tumid, Pao! prefied outwards. Thirdly, 
at the ſame time the cavity of the thorax is enlarged, as is 
obvious by meaſuring with a cord, by viewing it with the 
eye, and eſpecially by a mechanical conſideration of the fi- 
gure, ſituation, connection, and articulation of the ribs here 
placed, according to the rules of perfect and moſt conſummate 
art, as Borelli has excellently demonſtrated. 
But, during this action, the diaphragm is drawn downwards 
from the convex and ſinuous ſituation it was in before, and 
aſſumes a plainer figure, as is obvious from diſſecting live ani- 
mals, and from large abdominal wounds inflicted on men. 
But that this change of figure in the diaphragm depends upon 
the contraction of its muicular fabric, is ſufficiently obvious 
from an anatomical conſideration of it. 


Laws of REsPIRATION.—The true underſtanding of theſe is 


abſolutely neceſſary to a right notion of the animal ceconomy 3 
it may, therefore, be obſerved, that by blowing into a blad- 
der, a conſiderable weight may be raiſed by the force of our 
dreath: For with a bladder that is oblong, nearly of a cy- 
lindrical figure, and tied at both ends, if a pipe be fixed at 
one end, and a weight at the other, and the pipe faſtened at 
ſuch a diſtance from the ground as juſt allows the weight to 
reſt upon the ground, the bladder, by an eaſy inſpiration, 
will raiſe 7 pounds weight, and by the greateſt inſpiration of 
a pretty ſtrong man, will raiſe 28 pounds weight. Now the 
force by which the air enters this pipe, is that force by which 
it is driven out of the lungs. If, therefore, the force by which 
the air enters the pipe can be determined, we ſhall have the 
force by which the air is drove into the aſpera arteria. 

But the preſſure of air upon the bladder is equal to twice the 
weight it can raiſe, becauſe the upper part of the bladder be- 
ing fixed, it reſiſts the force of the air, juſt as much as the 
weight at the other end. And, again, fines the air preſſes 
every way equally, the whole preflure will be to that part of 
it which preſſes on the orifice of the pipe, as the whole ſur- 
face of the bladder is to the orifice of the pipe, that is, as the 
furface of the cylinder, whoſe diameter, for inſtance, is four 
inches and length ſeven, is to the orifice of the pipe. 

If the diameter of the pipe be 0,28, and, therefore, its orifice 
, 616, the ſurface of the cylinder will be 88: "Therefore, at 
88 : 0,616: : 14, double the leaſt weight raiſed to 0.098, 
which is almoſt two ounces, and in railing the greateſt weight, 
it is near ſeven ounces. Theſe, therefore, are the forces by 
which the air is drove through the aſpera arteria in an eaſy 
and a ſtrong exſpiration. Now if we conſider the lungs as a 
bladder, and the larynx as a pipe, the preſſure upon the orifice 
of the aſpera arteria, when the air is drove out, is to the preſ- 


ſure upon the lungs, as the whole ſurface of the lungs is to 


the orifice of the afpera arteria. Let us ſuppoſe the diameter 
of the larynx to be 5 (which is more than it can be) then the 
orifice of the larynx is o. 19. Let us ſuppote the two lobes of 
the lungs to be two bladders or ſpheres, whoſe diameters arc 
each ſix inches, their ſurfaces are each 113 inches, and the 
preſſure upon be larynx will be to the preſſure upon the 
whole external ſurface, as 1 to 1189; and, therefore, if thc 
preſſure upon the larynx, in an ordinary breathing, is 2 ounces, 


the preſſure upon the whole external ſurface of the lungs is | 


148 pounds; and the utmoſt force, when the preſſure upon 
the larynx is 7 ounces, will be equal to 520 pounds weight. 
But the lungs are not like an empty bladder, where the air 
preſſes only upon the ſurface ; for they are full of veſicles, up- 
on the ſurface of each of which, the air preſſes as it would on 
the ſurface of an empty bladder: And, therefore, to know 
the whole preſſure of the air, we muſt determine the internal 
ſurfaces of the lungs. Lo do this, let us ſuppoſe that one- 
third part of the lungs is taken up with the branches of the 
trachea arteria, that another third part the blood-veſſels fill, 
and the remainder is veſicles, where we ſuppoſe the chief preſ- 
ſure upon the bluod-veſlels to be made: Now both lobes of 
the lungs contain 226 ſolid inches, of which , or 75 inches, 
are full of veſicles. Let the diameter of cach velicle be . part 
of an inch, the ſurface of a veſicle will be ,001255, and the 
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ſokidity :0000c43; by which ſum, if we divide 75 (the ae 

filled by the velicles) the quotient gives us 17441860, f : 

number of vehicles in both lobes of the lungs. This ms Sa 
multiplied by .001256, the ſurface of a velicle, gives yan 
of the ſurſace of all the veſicles, to wit, 21906.976 _— 

And, therefore, the preſſure upon the larynx will be tg c 

preſſure upon the whole ſurface” of the lungs, as 0.1, . 

21906.976 ; and, conſequently, when, in an ordinary xy 

ration, the preſſure upon the larynx is 2 ounces, the vreſſe, 

upon the whole internal ſurface of che lungs will be. 1 a 

pounds weight; 2ad the utmoſt force of the air in breath 

when the preſſure upon the larynx is 7 ounces, will be 50 

pounds weight. Though theſe ſeem to be prodigious weighs, 

yet it muſt ſtill be underſtood, that the preſſure upon = 
part of the ſurface of the lungs, equal to the orifice of fh. 
larynx, is not greater than it is at the Jarynx, and ha 
thele vaſt weights ariſe from the vaſt extent of the ſurfac. 
of the veſicles, upon which it was neceſſary that the blood 
ſhould be ſpread in the ſmalleſt capillary veſſels ; th. 
each globule of blood might, as it were, immediately 
ccive the whole force and energy of the air, and þ; "af 
means be broke into ſmaller parts I for ſecretion and circulati 
on. And from hence we may learn the mechanical reaſon of 
the ſtructure of the lungs : For ſeeing the whole blood of dh. 
body was to paſs through them in 1 to receive the virtue 
of the air, and that could not be communicated but in ſmal 
capillary veſſels, it was neceflary that the ſurfaces upon which 
they were to be ſpread, ſhould be proportioned to their num. 
ber, which is admirably well provided tor by the wonderful 
fabric of the lungs. 
If the gravity of the air was always the ſame, and if the diame. 
ter of the trachea arteria and the time of every exſpiration 
were equal in all, this weight upon the lungs would be always 
the ſame. ; 
But fince we find by the barometer that there is 3 inches dif. 
terence between the greateſt and leaſt gravities of the air, which 
is one-tenth part of its greateſt gravity; there mult be, likewiſe 
the difference of one-tenth part of its preſlure upon the lungs 
at one time and another; forthe momenta of all bodies, move! 
with the tame velocity, are as their gravities. This is a dif. 
ference which ſuch as are aſthmatic muſt be very ſenſible of, 
eſpecially, if we conſider that they likewiſe breathe thicker, 
that is, every expiration is performed in lefs time; if in halt 
the time, and the ſame quantity of air drawn in, then the 
weight upon the lungs muſt be 57648 pounds, of which one- 
tenth part is 5764 pounds : And, conſequently, afhmatic 
people, upon the greateſt riſe or fall cf the barometer, fee] : 
difference of the air, equal to above one-third of its preflur: 
in ordinary breathing. 
Again, if the trachca arteria is ſmall, and its aperture narrow, 
the preſſure of the air increaſes in the ſame proportion, as it 
the times of cxipiration were ſhorter ; and, therefore, a fhiill 
voice is always reckoned among the prognoſtic ſigns of a con- 
ſumption, becauſe that proceeds from the narrownels of the 
larynx, or trachea arteria ; and, conſequently, increaſes the 
preſſure of the air upon the lungs, which, upon every exſpira- 
tion, beats the veſſels ſo thin, that at laſt they break, and 2 
ſpitting of blood brings on a conſumption apace. 

RE'SPITE, reſpedtus, in law, &c. a delay, forbearance, or pro- 
longation of time, granted any one, for the payment of a debt, 
or the like. | a 

RESPONDENT, in law, a perſon who undertakes to anſwer 
for another; or binds himſclf as ſecurity for the good behai- 
our of another. 

RESPONDA'LIS, in law, he who appears for another in court, 
at a day affigned, 

RESSA*ULT, in architecture, the effect of a body which eithe: 
projects or falls back, i. e. ftands either more out or in than 
another; ſo as to be out of the line, or range therewith. 

RESSORT. “, a term uſed by late writers to ſignify the juril- 
diction or authority of a court, 

* The word is French, and literally ſignifies ſpring, or the forc: 
of elaſticity, 


ng, 


RESSOU/RCE F, the means or foundation of a man's recorct- 
ing himſelf from ruin; or an after-game for the repairing ci 
his damages. 

* The word is French, and literally ſignifies a means which 
preſents itſelf afreſh. 

REST, in philoſophy, the continuance of a body in the ſame 
place; or its continual application or contiguity to the ſam: 
parts of the ambient and contiguous bodies. 

REsT, or pauſe, in poctry, is uſed for the cæſura, which, in 
the Alexandrian veries, falls on the ſixth ſyllable z and in 
verſes of ten or eleven ſyllables, on the fourth. 

RrsT, in muſic, is a paule or interval of time, during which 
there is an intermiſſion of the voice or ſound. 

RESTAURA'TION, or RtesToRaT1ON, the act of re-clts- 
bliſhing, or ſetting a thing in its former ſtate. 

In England, we call the return of Charles II, after the cis 
wars, the Reſtauration, by way of eminence. 

RESTAURATION, in architecture, the repairing all the decayed 
parts of a building, in order not only to re-eſtabliſh it in its 
original form, but conliderably augmented, 
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AURATION, in ſculpture, the repairing a mutilated ſtatue, 


ResT 


STITU/TION, in philoſophy, the returning of elaſtic bo- 
— forci bent, to their natural ſtate: By ſome called, the 
motion of Reſtitution, ' 


ResTITUTIONS in a moral and legal ſenſe, implies a reſtoring 
A perſon to his right 3 or returning ſomething unjuſtly taken 
or detained from him. | ; 
ResTITUTION of medals, or REsTITUTED meda!s, is a phraſe 
uſed by antiquarians, for ſuch medals as are ſtruck by the em- 
rs to renew or retrieve the memory of their predeceſſors. 
gx /STIVE, or RzsTy, a term applied to a horſe, &c. that 
ops and runs back, inſtead of going forwards, 
RESTORA/TION. See RES TAURATION, 

ESTO RATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper for the re- 
ſtoring and retrieving the ſtrength and vigour. 
zESTRV/CTION, the act of modifying, limiting, ot reſtoring 

a thing to narrow bounds, 1 | 
RESTRICTION, in logic, 1s underſtood of the limiting a term, 
o as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually does. | 

RESTRIINGENT), in medicine; ſee ASTRINGENT. 
2ESU/LT, what is gathered from a conſequence, enquiry, me- 
ditation, &c. or the concluſion and effect thereof. | 
RESUZMMONS, a ſecond ſummons, when the firſt is defeated, or 
ſuſpended by any accident, ; 
RESU/MPTION, in law, the taking again into the king's 
hands ſuch lands or tenements as before, upon falſe ſuggeſ- 
tion, or other error, he had delivered toi the heir, or granted by 
letters patent. 
ResvMPTION, in logic, the reduction of ſome figurative pro- 
poſition, to 2 more intelligent and ſignificant one. 
RESURRE/CTION, the act of returning to a new or ſecond 
iſe, after having been dead. 
The ancient philolophers who believed the immortality of the 
ſoul, admitted alſo . Whether they had received 
this opinion from the eaſtern people among whom they had 
travelled, or whether they inferred a Reſurrection from the 
immortality of the foul, as a neceſſary conſequence, per- 
ſuading themſelves that a ſoul could not Jong continue, with- 
out being united to a body. But they explained this Reſur- 
rection in different manners. Pythagoras held a tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls, which was nearly the ſame with that of Plato: 
Thales and Democritus held alſo a kind of Reſurrection; 
but the manner how they explained it is not known. 
The belief of a Reſurrection from the dead is an article of 
faith, taught both in the Old and New Teſtament, and em- 
braced by the Jews and Chriſtians. At the time when our 
Saviour appeared in Judea, the Reſurrection was received as 
one of the principal articles of the Jewith religion, by the 
whole body of the nation, the Sadducees only excepted. Some 
Jews believe that only the Iſraelites ſhall riſe, and that ſuch 
25 have been wicked among them, ſhall have no part in this 
happy ſtate, Some, among them, maintain that men will 
be ſubject to die again after the Reſurrection, and that their 
ſouls only will enjoy eternal happineſs. It is alſo a common 
opinion among them that all men, at leaſt all the Iſraelites, 
ſhall ariſe in the land of Canaan; and hence proceeds the ar- 
dent deſire they have always had of being buried in that 
country. | 
RESUSCITAYT ION, Sce RESURRECTION, and REVI- 
VIFICATION, | 
RETAIVL, in commerce, &c. the buying goods in the great, 
or by wholeſale, and ſelling them out again in ſmall parcels, 
RETAUVNING Fee, in law, the firlt fee given in a cauſe to a 
ſerjeant, or counſellor at law, whereby to make him ſure, 
that he ſhall not plead on the contrary fide. 
RATALIA'TION, retaliatis, the act of returning like for 
ike, 
RETARDATION, in phyſics, the act of Ciminiſhing the ve- 
locity of a moving body. 
RETA'RDED Motion, that whoſe velocity is continually di- 
miniſhed. 
It bodies of equal bulk, but of different denſities, be moved 
through the ſame reſiſting medium, with equal velocity, the 
medium will act equally on each, ſo that they will have equal 
reſiſtences, but their motions will be unequally retarded, in 
proportion to their denſities. 
Retarded motion from gravity is peculiar to bodies project- 
ed upwards ; and this in the ſame manner as a falling body 
13 accelerated; only in the latter, the force of gravity acts in 
the ſame direction with the motion of the body, and in the 
former in an oppoſite direction. See ACCELERATED Mo- 
Tien. 
As it is the ſame force which augments the motion in the 
talling, and diminiſhes it in the riſing body, a body will rife 
Ul! it has loſt all its motion; which it does in the ſame time 
wherein a body falling would have acquired a velocity equal 
do that wherewith the body was projected upwards. 
aETE mirabile, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus, or net-work of 
veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pituitary gland. 
The Rete mirabile is very conſpicuous in brutes, but either 
not exiſtent in man, or ſo very minute, that its exiſtence is 
_ fairly doubted, 
SETENTION, retentie, a faculty of the human mind, where- 


RET 


by, in order to a further pr preſs in knowledge, it retains 
thoſe imple ideas which it before received by ſenſation OF re- 
flection. 
RETENTION, in medicine, the ſtate of contraction in che ſo- 
lids ot vaſcular parts of the body, which makes them hold faſt 
their proper contents. 
RET ENTIOx, is alſo uſed to ſignify the act of retaining the ex- 
crements, humours, &c. ſo that they cannot be voided out of 
the body, 
RETIARII, in o>tiquity, a kind of gladiators, ſo called from 
" a net, which they made uſe of againſt their antago- 
niſts, 
RETVFCULAR Bed), corpus Reticulare, in anatomy, a body of 
veſſels Jing immediately under the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin. See 
CUTIS. 
Theſe veſſels contain a mucous liquor, from the tincture 
whereof Malphighi imagines the colour of the ſkin to be 
derived ; founding his conjecture on this, that the cutis, as 
well as the cuticle of blacks, is white ; and that they differ in 
no other circumſtance from thoſe of Europeans, but in this 
particular, 


RETICULAR Plexus, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to 
the choroides. 


RE TV'CULUM, in anatomy, the omentum or caul. Sec O- 
MEN TUM. 
11 9 in anatomy, one of the tunics of the eye. Sce 
RE”TINUE, the attendants or followers of u prince, or perſon 
of quality; chiefly upon a journey. 
RE"TRIADE, in fortification, a kind of retrenchment made 
in the body of a baſtion, or other work, which is to be diſ- 
uted inch by inch, after the defences are diſmantled. 

t — conſiſts of two faces, which make a re · entering 
angle. | 
RE"TCRT, in chemiſtry, a kind of crooked matraſs, or a 
round-bcllied veſſel, either of earth or glaſs, with a ſlender 
crooked beak, to which the recipient is to be placed. See 
the figure of the veſlel (plate XVI. fig. 9.) For the me- 
thod of uſing the retort ; ſee DISTILLATION. 
RETRA/CTION “, retrais, the act of unſaying what a per- 
ſon had before ſaid or wrote. 

The word is Latin, retra#io, and derived from re, again, and 

tracio, tO handle, or treat of. 
RETRACT1ON “, in anatomy, the contraction or ſhortening 4 
part, 

The word is derived from the Latin rctraho, to draw back. 
RE"TRACTS, in farriery, pricks in a horſe's feet, ariſing from 
nails that are ill- pointed, or driven amiſs. 

RETRA“XIT, in law, is where the plaintiff comes into court 
in perſon, and declares he will proceed no farther in his 
action. 

RETREA“T, in military affairs, the retiring, or moving back 
again of the army, or part of it. 

— retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks has been ad- 
mired in all apes. 

RETREAT, or RELAY, in maſonry, implies a ſmall receſs, or 
diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, rampart, &c. in pro- 
portion as it is raiſed. 

RETRENCHMENT *, in a literal ſenſe, implies ſomething 
cut off, | 

The word is French, and formed of re, and zrancher, to cut. 


RETRENCHMENT, in architecture, is uſed not only to ſignify 

what is cut off from a piece, when too large, Ac, but alſo for 

the projectures taken out of ſtreets, public ways, &c. to cen- 
der them more regular, and in a line. 

RETRENCHMENT, in military affairs, implies any kind of work 

. caſt up to ſtrengthen, or defend a polt againſt the enemy. 
But it is more particularly uſed for a ſimple retriade made on 
2 horn-work or baſtion, when it is intended to diſpute the 
ground inch by inch. 

RETRIBU'TION, a gratuity or acknowledgement given in 
lieu of a former ſalary or hire, to perſons employed in affairs 
that do not ſo immediately fall under eſtimation, nor within 
the ordinary commerce of money. 

RETROACTIVE X, in law, that which has an influence of 
effect on time paſt, 

* The word is formed from the Latin re7r0, backwards, and ag, 
to act. 

RE'/TROGRADE “, in aſtronomy, an apparent motion in the 
planets; whereby they appear to an obſerver placed on the 
carth, to move backward, or contrary to the order of the 
ſigns. 

* The word is formed from the Latin re/ro, backwards, and gra- 
5 dior, to go. 

RETROGRADE Motion of the ſun. — When the ſun is in the torrid 
zone, and has his declination A M (plate LV. fig. 8.) 
greater than the latitude of the place A Z, but either northern 
or ſouthern as that is, the ſun will appear to go backwards, or 
to be Retrograde both before and after noon, 

For draw the vertical circle Z G N to be a tangent to the 
ſun's diurnal circle in G, and another Z O N through the ſun 
riſing in O. It is evident all the intermediate vertical circles 
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ent the ſan's diurnal circle twice 5 firſt, in the arch G O, and the 
ſecond time in the arch G-I;-—Whereforey as the ſun aſcends 


in figurative counterpoint, and 
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the room of the lower part or baſs 


the harmony, though vey . 


through the arch G O, it continually arrives at farther and ferent, becomes as correct as di. 
farther verticals, + But, as it continues its aſcent through REVE/RSION, in law, a returning of lands, &c. into th 

arch G1, it returns to its former verticals; and, therefore, is] ſeffion of the donor, or his heirs, after the expitation o * 
ſeen retrograde for ſometime before noon. The fame, it may | for which they were given or granted to another. i tern 


be ſhewn after the ſame manner, it does for ſome time after 


The following table will 


render the dochine of Bevery, 


1 noon. 25 os very eaſy, | | 
 REeTLzocRADE Motion of the nodes, is a motion of the line of nodes, ; N eee ee 
whereby it — ſhifts its ſituation from caſt to weſt 4 _ anne. ſewing L. prefent value of one Pound, |, 
contrary to the order of the figns ; completing its Retrograde | J Srl i" end of any number of gears nat exceeding fi, 
circulation in the compaſs of Rout nineteen years, after which contin at the rates of froe, four, and three yer cem, daha, 
time either of the nodes, having receded from any point of the F 1. 5 bol vd by 
ecliptic returns to the ſame again. f ei 
RE'TROGRE/SSION of curves. Suppoſe a curve line A F K, 5 Value | Value | Value 2 Value | Value Value 
(plate LV. fig. 9.) to be partly concave and partly convex, || = at 5 per at 4 per at 3 per. 4% 5 Per ſat & ber ar 3 5 
in reſpect to the right-line A B, or in reſpect to the determi- ]] Cent, | Cent. Cent. | Cont. | Cant. Wo 
nate point B; the point F, which ſeparates the concave part [| — | The TTY TTY TI LT fm 3 
of the curve from the convex, or which makes the end of the || 19524 9015 | 9709 [21 | 3589 4388 „ze; 
one and the beginning of the other, is called the point of con- 21.9570 9888 29420 [22.1 53418 42190 
trary flexion, when the curve is continued from F, towards |] 3 „8638 „8898 „91 I 23] >3255. | 4957 | 506+ 
the ſame ſide as beſore. When the curve is continued back-'] | 4 | 8227 | ,8548 | ,8885 } 24 | ,3100 3951 «919 | 
Wards towards A, then is F the point of Retrogreſſion. 51 7835 | ,8219 | ,8626 [25 | 29533757 776 | 
RETROMINGENTS e, in natural hiſtory, a claſs, or divi- || — | -—— | -— . — non — — — 
ſion of animals, whoſe characteriſtic it is that they ſtale, or || © | 74 „79038375 [26] „2812 „360% 1463 | 
make water backwards, both male and female. 7 [57207 [| 37599 8737 27 267834684502 
The word is hep Cs of the Latin retro, backwards, ang : 6856 x4 822 2685 10 2 U x 9335 4371 
mingo, to make water. 4 , 2 | 277753289. 34247 
RETU/RN Days, in law, are certain days in each term, parti- | ry 6139 6755 2/447 | 3? ] >*314+ | 3083 | 44125 
cularly appointed for the ſeveral kinds of proccedings, in an) 1 ms 7 a 
caſe to be deteravined. F ' = 15047 20490 {ors 31 52204 2965 | 44000 
RETURN of writs, by ſheriffs and bailiffs, is a certificate given , 235 8 AR , — 32 12023 2851 It 23083 | 
to the court by the ſheriff, bailiff, &c. of what is done with * 25 : : 6675 33 1222 2875 3770 
regard to the execution of a writ directed to them. * 87 7 * 5775 6 ; 34 * 03 4.42030 | 30b0 
RETURNS of a trench, in fortification, are the turnings and 4 * eee, | 
windings which form the lines of a trench. | # Prin 
RETURN O Jaeuda, a writ which lies for him who has avow- 16 155 3339 20232 36 of bp 22437 | 33450 
ed a diſtreſs made of cattle, and proved his diſtreſs to be law- > 24393 2 : 9227 26 1 88 2343 | 53350 
fully taken, for the return of the cattle diſtrained unto him, , 214155 22 5 74 2 22533252 
which before were replevined by the party diſtrained upon 9 23937 1 5753391491 216 31585 
ſurety given to purſue the action. 20 | „3709 | ,4504 | 35537 [40 +1420 | ,2053 | 33906 
RETU/RNUM i#rreplegiabile, a judicial writ, iſſued from the | or — 
Common-pleas to the ſherift, for the final reſtitution of cattle to The uſe of the preceding table. Lo find the preſent value ct 
the owner, unjuſtly diftrained. any ſum to be received at the end of a given term of years, di. 
1 REVE, REE VE, or GRE VE, in ancient cuſtoms, the bailiff of] counting at the rate of 3, 4, or 5 per cent compound interest. 
4 | a franchiſe or manor. Hence ſhire-reve, ſheriff, port-reve, | Find by the above table the preſent value of 1 |, to be receive! 
i church-reve, &c. at the end of the pon term, which multiply by the numbe- 
My REVEVULLE *, in military affairs, a beat of drum in the morn- | of pounds propoſed (cutting off four figures from the produc! 
0 | ing, intended to give notice that it is day-break, and that the on acco ant of the decimals) then the reſult will be the value 
\ ſoldiers are to riſe, and the centinels forbear challenging. ſought, 


. || * The word is French, and derived from eller, to awake. DG = o on NS * . on gi wy "ry e. 
li Rh ; ; 2 r cen en t 5 
[| » REVELATION “, the act of revealing or making a thing wer will appear to be ,7599, multiplied by „800, my 


J [| public, which was before a ſecret, or unknown. 9200 l. that is, 607 l. 18 8. 5 d. nearly. 


% * The word is Latin, revelatio, and detived from reels, to diſ-| REVERSILON of ſeries, in algebra, is a method of finding a natu- 
| cover, or unvail. ral number from its logarithm given; or the fine from its arch; 
1 REVELATION, is more particularly uſed to ſignify the diſcovery or the ordinate of an ellipſis Ek an area given to be cut > 
"KB which God has made to the world, by the mouths of his pro- | from any point in the axis. 

phets, of certain points of faith and duty, which they could REVIEW, in military affairs, the ſhew or appearance of a bod; 
not learn from natural reaſon. of troops, ranged in form of battle, and afterwards made to 
The Chriſtian Revelation, is that made by Chriſt and his] file off; to ſee if the companies be complete, as to number 
| apoſtles, in the New Teſtament. — The Jewiſh Revelation is] and good condition, &c. | 

In that made by Moſes and the prophets in the Old Teſtament. | REVIEW, in Chancery. — A bill of Review is, where the cauſ- 
i | REVF/NUE #, the yearly rent, or profits ariſing to a man from has been heard, and a decree therein ſigned and enrolled ; bu 
his lands, pofleſſions, &c. ſome error in law appears in the body of the decree, or tom: 

* 'The word is French, and derived from rewverir, to return. new matter is diſcovered in time after the decree is made. 


| | ; ue a 
| REVENUE, in hunting, a fleſhy maſs, or lump formed chiefly REVISE, among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet to be 


— 
— 
is — —— — — 


of a cluſter of whitiſh worms on the heads of deer, which printed, taken off after correcting the firſt, 


REVIVIFICA\TION, in chemiſtry, the act of reftoring 3 
mixed body to its firſt ſtate, after it has been altered by ſom: 
chemical proceſs. 

REVIVOR, or REvi1veR, in law.—A bill of Revivor, is where 
a bill has been exhibited in Chancery againſt one who an. 

ſwers; but before the cauſe is heard, or at leaft before the de 
cree is inrolled, one of the parties dies. In this caſe, a bil 
of Revivor muſt be brought, praying the former proceedin? 
may ſtand revived, and be put in the ſame condition as #t 
the time of abatement. 

REVOCA'TION *, in law, the act of revoking, or annulling a 

power, grant, &c. before made. 

* The word is Latin revcatio, and formed of re; again, and 4, 


: 
9 gnaw the roots of the horns, and are the occaſion of their 
| caſting them. | 

17 REVERBERA'TION *, in philoſophy, the act of a body re- 

| pelling, or reflecting another, after its impinging thereon, 

Ly * Ihe word is Latin rewverberatio, and derived irom re, back- 

It | wards, and werbero, to beat. 

RFEVvERBERATION, in chemiſtry, a kind of circulation of the 
flame, by its being returned from the top of the furnace back 
on the bottom, 

REVERBERA/TORY, or REVERBERATING Furnace, in che- 
miſtry, is a cloſe furnace covered a-top, fo as not to give any 
vent to the flame, but cauſe it to reverberate, or return on the 


matter placcd near the bottom. See FURNACE. w ell 
REVERIE”, a French word, lately much uſed to ſignify a deli- _ ; LE 
| | 5 i Sn. * ange of go- 
| rium, raving, or diſtraction. - And hence, in a figurative ſenſe, e A ood , in politics, a grand turn or change ol g 


1 it is uſed to imply any ridiculous, extravagant imagination, 

1 | aQion, or propotition, 

4 REVERIR is alſo uſcd to ſigniſy a deep diſorderly muſing or 

t meditation. 

REVERSE Ma meda!, coin, &c. implies the ſecond or backſide, 
in oppoſition to the head, or principal figure, 

REVERSED, in heraldry, a thing turned backwards, or upſide 

| down, 

REVERY'SING, or RENVERSING, in muſic, the inverting the 

| order of the parts; that is, placing the higher part or treble in 


* The word is Latin revolutio, and compounded of re, back- 
wards, and vl, to roll. 

The REVOLUTION, uſed by way of eminence, implies the grand 
turn of affairs in England, in 1688; when, king James I. 
abdicating, the prince and princeſs of Orange were declared 
king and queen of England. 
REVOLUTION, in geometry, the motion of any figure round a 
fixed line; thus the motion of an ellipſis round either ot its dia- 


meters generates a ſpheroid. 
REyOLUTION, 


RrvotUrox, in aſtronomy, the period of any heavenly body; 
or its courſe from any point of its orbit till its return to the | 


RH E 


e. ; | 
vEVULSION, revulſis, in medicine; the turning a flux of hu- 
mots ſrom one part of the body to another.—lt alſo ſignifies 
the ſpontanedus turn ot reflux of humors in the body. 


RHABOVDES , in anatomy, the ſagittal ſuture of the full. 


The word is formed from the Greek 2, a rod, and 53>, 
reſemblance. - 21 
RHABDO'MANCY “, an ancient method of divination per- 
tormed by rods. $ | 
* The word is derived from the Greek e, a rod, and , 
divination. | 

RHAGOVDES, in anatomy, the uvea, or ſecond coat or tunic 
of the eye. See — 

RHAPONTICUM “, a medicinal root, reſembling rhubarb. 

ft was called Rhaponticum, q. d. root of Pontus, becauſe chiefly 
produced in the country of Pontus in Aſia. 
This root is very like rhubarb, but may be diſtinguiſhed from 
it by leaving a mucous taſte in the mouth, its mucilage being 
diluted by the faliva ; and becauſe, when it is cut, it appears 
regularly marbled, of a red, white, or yellow colour; and 
theſe colours are diſpoſed in a radiated manner. It is leſs pur- 
ative than rhubarb, requiring a double quantity to produce 
the ſame effedt. It is alto a little aſtringent. Ge. 
It is common enough in the gardens of botaniſts and flowers 
in May. There is ſcarce any difference between this and true 
rhubarb, only this is more acrimonious, leſs ſolid, and more 
of a ſaffron colour. Rhapontic is leſs purgative and more 
aftringent than rhubarb. It is vulnerary and anodyne, and is 
of uſe in diarthœa's, dyſenteries, convulſions, ruptures, the or- 
thopncea, periodical fevers, and venomous bites. Ihe doſe in 
wider is two drachms, in infuſion fix drachms. 
I is much controverted among, botaniſts, as Mr. Ray obſerves, 
whether the rhapontic of the ancients and the rhubarb of the 
moderns are one and the ſame plant; ſome affirming, others 
denying it; and ſome amongſt the reſt are inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, ſometimes making them to be the ſame, at other 
times different. The various opinions and reaſons for them 
may be found in J. Bauhine's appendix to his hiſtory of plants; 
we ſhall only obſerve with Proſper Alpinus, that our rhapontic 
is the true rhapontic of Dioſcorides, but quite different from 
the rhubarb of the ſhops. Dale. 

RHA'PSODIST'S *, rhapſed:, in antiquity, perſons who made 
it their buſineſs to ſing pieces of Homer's poems. Cuper 
informs us that, when the rhapſodi ſung the Iliad, they were 
cloathed in red, and, when they ſung the odyſſee, in blue 

The word is formed from the Greek $a», to join together, and 
, aſong , becauſe when they had finiſhed their parts, the two 
pieces or papers, they were wrote on, were joined together a- 
gain, 

RHAPSODONMANCY, an ancient kind of divination perform- 
ed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet at random, and looking 
on it as a prediction of what was to happen. 

RHAPSODY, in antiquity, a diſcourſe in verſe, ſung, or re- 
hearled by a rhapſodiſt. Or, according to others, it ſignifies 
a collection of verſes, eſpecially thoſe of Homer; which, hav- 
ing for a long time been diſperſed in pieces and fragments, 
were at length, by Piſiſtratus's order, digeſted into books called 
Khapſodies. 

Hence, the moderns uſe the term for an aſſemblage of paſſages, 
thoughts, &c. taken from divers authors, to compoſe fore 
new piece. 

NHETO RIC“, „heterica, the art of ſpeaking copiouſly on any 
ſubject, with all the advantages of beauty and force, 

* The word is Greek, and derived from 5, to ſpeak. 


E UM, a thin ſerious watery matter, ouzing through the 
clands, chiefly about the mouth, 

KHEU'MATISM, in medicine, a pain ſometimes moveable, 
ſometimes fixed, in the muſcular or membranous parts of the 
body; happening at any time of the year, but principally in 
autumn, and greatly reſembling the gout. 
it may proceed from an obſtructed perſpiration, or the taking 

cold after exerciſe or hard labour; from old age, the venereal 

cifeaſe, and the ſame cauſes with the gout. 

A fever which continues two or three days often produces a fit 

ot the Rheumatiſm, and ſometimes a ſhivering. The attack 

happeus in various parts of the body, as the hands, arms, thighs, 
legs, feet, &c. a redneſs, ſwelling, and lameneſs often ſucceed- 
iz, If the pain frequently ſhitts, it is called a windy, erra- 

t 


Po 


c, or ſcorbutic Rheumatiſm. The pain ſometimes fixing in 
e loins, and reaching to the os ſacrum ; the diſorder is called 
lumbago. This much reſembles the nephritics in ſeveral ſymp- 
ums, whence it is often miſtaken for it. The difference lies 
here, that the nephrities is attended with a vomiting, but not 
the jumbago. When the patient has becn long and frequent- 
ly troubled with the Rheumatiſm, is of a weak conſtitution, 
end declining age, it often ſeizes the head or viſcera, 

The Rheumatiſm proceeding from age, hard exerciſe, the vene- 
real diſeaſe, and being fixed in the ſtomach or loins, is of diffi- 


Cult cure; and in ſome conſtitutions will continue for two, 


2 , * 

2 or four months, and return at particular times during 
© 1 % - # 8 : 
Repeated bleeding has been accounted abſolutely neceſlatyv 


. 


in the cure of this diſcaſe, and thought alone ſufficient for that 
purpoſe ; and, indeed, it often anfwers, but brings the Petſon 
19 Jow. as to make the cure excecding tedious: Hate. 


Y Wy * * * k 1 1 a . + 
REXIS *, or REGMA, among oculitts, ſignifies a rupture of 
the cornea of the eye, | 


The word is Greek, and derived from e, to break, 

RH IN E-Laxp-Rop, in fortification, &c. a mcature of two 
tathoms, or twelve ſeet, uſed by the Dutch and German engi- 
ncers, 

RHO/DIUM, reſe-weed.— The roſe-wood of the ſhops is a 
denſe and compact wood: we meet with it in large pieces 
which ſeldom are entire; they are uſually pieces ſplit trom large 
maſſes, and often appear to be parts of blocks, which, when 
entire, mult have been of a very conſiderable fize. It is of a 
duſky yellowiſh colour, ſometimes variegated with a deep red- 
Giſh brown, and ſometimes with a pale whitiſh colour; and 
ſome pieces of it are ſolely of this whitiſh or browniſh caſt. In 
the pieces that we meet with moſt entire the external part is 
uſually the paler, and that ncareſt the heart darkens ; in thete 
we aſſo diſcover that the tree it is cut from is knotty, and the 
grain ſeldom runs regularly, but uſually there are ſevcral turn. 
ings and convolutions, in the center of which there are ſome— 
times cluſters of circular fibres where there is a tine fragrant 

. reſin, This alſo appears to be the cafe with the other tra- 
grant and precious wood, the lignum alocs ; and that moſt 
eſtcemed and rare kind of it, called calambac, ſeems to be 
only theſe knots or Cluſters of circular fibres highly umpres - 
nated with the refin of the tree, and ſeparatcd trom it, cither 
when entire, or when the leſs reſinous part of the trunꝭ is de- 
caying. In the ſame manner theſe knots of the Rhodium: are 
allo greatly preferable to the reſt for diſlilling, and tor all other 
purpoſes. The whole however ſeems very fragrant, while freſh 
Cut ; its perfume is not much unlike that of the roſc. Its taſte 
is ſome what aromatic and ſubaſtringent. 

Roſe-wood is to be choſen ſound, heavy, and frm, of the 
deepeſt colour that may be, and of the moſt irregular grain, 
and fulleſt of knots and contortions. We are not yet informed 
with any degree of certainty what the tree is which affords the 
true Rhodian wood of Rhodes and Cyprus, which are the places 
whence the belt and fineſt has always been brought. Anguil- 
lara and Mlatthiolus imagine it a kind of oleaſter; Honorius 
Bellus contradicts them, and declarcs it to be a kind of cyti- 
ſus, the cytiſus incana ſiliqua foliata of Caſpar Bauhine; but 
he ſeems to err in this, as that ſhrub is well known, and its 
wood has no ſmell. Herman tells us that the Rhodium of the 
ſhopsis the root of a cytiſus of the Canaries, but he does not dit- 
cribe the ſhrub : he has ſo much at leaſt of the appearance of 
truth for him, that the tortuous courſe of the fibres in our 
Rliodium ſeems to befpeak it a root. What makes mott againſt 
him is, that ſome of our pieces of it ate parts of ſegments of 
too large blocks to have been the root of ſo ſmall a ſhrub : 
thus much is certain, that we have Rhodium or at leaft a 
wood of the ſmell of Rhodium from the Canaries, as alſo from 
the Antilles Iſlands, as well as from the Eaſt-Indies and the 
Levant Iflands, 
Jamaica affords a wood which the people there call roſe-wood, 
and which, though not the genuine Rhodium of the hops, has 
yet much of its ſmell. Sir Hans Sloane has very accurately 
deſcribed the tree which affords this, which has a trunk thick 
enough to afford the largeſt ſegments we ever meet with of it; 
and poſſibly an adulteration of the true Rhodium with this 
wood may be the true cauſe of the objection that lies again 
cur agreeing with Hofman, that the genuine Rhodium is the 
root of a cytiſus: for this we always obſerve, that theſe pieces 
which ſeem ſegments of large blocks arc always lefs fragrant, 
and have fewer contortions in their grain than the reſt, Sir 
Hans Sloane has deſcribed the tree which produces the Jamaica 
wood called rote-wood, under the name of lauro aflinis tere- 
binthi folio alato, ligno odorato candido, flore albo. The wood 
is, indeed, always paler by much than any of the true Rhodium, 
and, while freſh, is almoſt white, Ihe tree grows to twenty 
feet or more in height, and its trunk is often two feet or more 
in diameter. The leaves are pinnated ; three, four, or more 
parts of pinnz ſtand on each rib, and that at about halt an inch 
diftance from cach other. The flowers are ſmall and white; 
they conſiſt of three petals, and they ſtand in cluſters; at a 
ſlight view they reſemble thoſe of elder. The fruit is a berry 
of the ſize of a pepper-corn. Such is the deſcription of the ſweet 
wood of Jamaica; but it is truly of a different nature from 
the genuine Rhodium, and probably the tree of a wholly diffe- 
rent genus. The Dutch diſtil an extremely fragrant vil from 
the true Rhodium, which is often ſold under the name of eſſence 
of damaſk roſes, whoſe ſmell it very much emulates. We 
are told that the Rhodium wood is a cordizl and an aſtringent, 
but it is not at preſent uſed in the ſhops, : 
Many writers on theſe ſubjects have confounded the lignum 
Rhodium with the fragrant wood mentioned under the name 
of aſphalathum by the ancients ; but we have no good grounds 
for fuck an opinion. The aſphalathus of Dioſcorides, called by 
the Arahians datſiſalen, is at preſent whelly unknown in our 
ſhops ; 
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ſhops; the ſew, who pretend to have it, keeping under its name 
fragments of wood of different kinds with no title to the name 
they are preſerved under. The ancients themſelves, indeed, 
do not ſecm at all agreed about the meaning of the term. 
Dioſcorides recommends that afphalathum as the beſt, 
which is the hardeft and cleaned from its bark; he there- 
fore evidently enough means a wood by it, but Galen, in 
his accounts of it, evidently ſhews that what he expreſſed by 
this name, was the bark of a root. Pliny talks of it as a root, 
but he ſays it has the ſmell of caſtor, which is ſo far from a per- 
fume, that it ſeems to ſet his aſphalathum at a great diſtance from 


all the reſt: he alſo talks of two kinds, the one the produce of | 


a large tree, the other of a ſmall ſhrub ; and adds, that one 
was brought from the Indies, the other from the iſlands 
Rhodes and Niſyrus. | 
The moderns are no more agreed about what was the Rhodi- 
um of the ancients than they with one another: Ruellius takes; 
our lignum Rhodium here deſcribed to be it; but Sylvius is 
for its being our lignum aloes ; and others ſuppoſe the cyti-| 
ſus verus to be the ſhrub which produces it, thereby, accord- 

ing to Herman's conjecture, making it the ſame with the true 

Rhodium; nor, indeed, are they much better agreed about the 

Rhodium itſelf, Ruellius, Cordus, and Matthiolus deſcribing 

three evidently different woods under its name. The wood, 
deſcribed in this article, ſeems of all others to have the faireſt 

title to the name of Rhodium, according to what the oldeſt 

authors have ſaid of it, and is the beſt ſuccedancum we can 

uſe for the aſphalathum of the ancients, which is cither that or 

a loſt medicine, 

RHOMBOT'DES, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, whoſe 
oppoſite ſides and angles are equal, but is neither equilateral, 
nor equiangular. As the figure N OPQ plate LV. fig. 10. 

RHomMBo1DEs, in anatomy, a thin, broad, and obliquely ſquare 
fleſhy muſcle, fituated between the baſis of the ſcapula and the 
ſpina dorſi; ſo called fromits figure. Its general uſe is to draw, 
backward and upward, the ſubſpinal portion of the baſis ſcapulæ. 

RHOMBUsS, in geometry, an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
or a quadrilateral! figure, whoſe ſides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles unequal, two of the oppoſite ones being obtuſe, 
and the other two acute. As AB CD plate LV. fg. 11. 

RHOPA'LEI Fer/cs, among the ancients, which began with 
monoſyllables, and were contained in words going gradually 
longer and longer to the laſt, which was the longeſt of all. 

RHOPO/GRAPHI ®, in antiquity, an appellation given to 
certain painters, who confined themſclves to low ſubjects ; as 
animals, plants, landſcapes, &c. 

The word is formed from the Greck 3/7©-, toys, and ya, to 
deſcribe. 

RHU'BARB, rhabartarum, in pharmacy, a thick root of an ob- 
long figure, large at the head and tapering pretty ſuddenly, as 
it extends in length. It is ſometimes ſingle, but more uſually 

divided into two or three parts at the lower end. We fre- 
quently meet with it in pieces of four, five, or fix inches long, 
and three or four in diameter at the top ; it is of a tolerably 
ſmooth and even ſurface, and externally of a faint yellow co- 
lour, with a large admixture of brown; it is moderately heavy, 
but not hard: it cuts through very freely and ealily with a 
knife, eſpecially if the blade of it have been rendered a little 
unctuous, firſt by drawing it over an almond or any other 
fatty ſubſtance, When freſh cut, it is found to be of a marbled 
or variegated appearance; its colours are a pale, but bright, yel- 
low, and a faint reddiſh. The yellow is the ground colour, 
and the red is diſpoſed in ſhort irregular veins, much in the 
manner of the darker colour in the common nutmeg. It is of 
a ſomewhat Jax and ſpongy texture; it has an agrecable and 
ſomewhat aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, aſtringent, and ſuba- 
cid taſte, upon the whole not diſagreeable: it tinges the ſpittle 


to a fine bright yellow on being held ſome time in the mouth. | 


Rhubarb, is to be choſen freſh, tolerably hard and moderate- 
ly heavy, and, ſuch as docs not duſt the fingers in handling; 
juch as infuſed a few minutes in water gives it a fine yellow, 
and, when bruiſed in a mortar, has a reddiſh colour with the 
yellow. Rhubarb is not ſo often adulterated as damaged; 
Care is to be taken that it be not wet nor rotten ; much of it 
is ſubject aſter keeping too long to be worm-ecaten, and full of 
holes on the ſurface, There are certain traders in this drug, 
who have a way of filling up theſe holes with the powder of 
fome of the worſt and moſt decayed pieces; but this is eaſily 
' diſcovered, and ſuch Rhubarb always to be rejected. 

Ihe ancients were not acquainted with Rhubarb, it is an er- 
ror to ſuppoſe they meant our Rhubarb by their rha and rhe- 
um; Dioſcorides and Galen evidently deſcribe, under that 
name, the rhapontic, deſcribed a root of a different plant, and 
very difterent in its virtues to our Rhubarb, 

Rhubarb is brought to us from Ruſſia, and from the Eaſt-Indies. 
It is produced in great plenty on the confines of China and 
Tartary, and in many parts of Tartary itſelf: the mountains 
of Libet abound with it, and a very conſiderable part of what 
is ſent into Europe grows there. We are not certain that it 
grows in any part of Ruſſia, though we receive conſiderable 
quantities of it ftromthence; it is poſſible it may firſt be brought 
thither from China and Tartary, and then ſent to us. 

The Chineſe are very careful in their manner of drying it. 
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They take up the root only in winter, or early in forins 3 
the leaves begin to appear they cut it into (mal — 
think proper, and lay it on a table in a ſhady place, 8 4 
once or twice a Cay, for two or three days ; alter this the 
ſtring the pieces on a cord at a diſtance from one anothe; — 
then hang them up in a ſhady place where they may ery le 


turning it 


ſurely. It is by this management the Rhubarb is rendered ( 
firm and ſolid as we find it; for, if it were hung up to dry : 
. . Y at 
once in a warm. airy place, it would become light and ſpon. 
gy. They ſay alſo, that, if the root be taken up in the * 
it is not only light, and of little value, but that it has nothino of 
the reddiſh marbling, that is one of the great charaQters of it: 
goodneſs with us, KN - 
The plant which producesthe true Rhubarb, is of the ennandria 
trygynia of Linnæus. It was long before it was known in 
Europe, but of late it has been ſent from Ruſſia to the garder, 
of Paris and Chelſea, in both which it thrives extremely well 
and ſtands the ſevereſt colds unhurt. It is the rhabarbarum f. 
lio oblongo criſpo, undulato, flabellis ſparſis, of Juflieu, and i. 
lapathum bardanæ folio undulato glabro of Mr. Rand, Ty, 
root of this plant ſhews it to be the genuine Rhubarb, ang . 
agrees perfectly with a ſpecimen of the plant which I (om. 
years ſince received from Dr. Aman of Peterſburg, which him. 
ſelf had gathered on the mountains of Tibet, and which ; 
very ingenious gentleman Mr. Bell, lately returned ſrom tha: 
part ot the world, and who has alſo ſeen. it growing there 
declares to be the true plant. There are ſufficient proots thar 
we now have the true Rhubarb among us, and it will be eaſy 
to propagate a quantity of it, in order to try whether its virtues, 
when produced with us, will be the ſame with thoſe it poſitſſe, 
as brought from its native climate. | 
The root of the native Rhubarb plant is long, thick, and pe. 
rennial ; its bark, while growing, is of a browniſh: red colou;, 
but under this the ſubſtance of the root is of the true colour 
dried Rhubarb, only deeper; of the right nutmeg grain, mar- 
bled with red and yellow, and has the true ſmell and taſte ot 
Rhubarb, eſpecially about the upper part of the root : it ha, 
a viſcoſity indeed in the mouth, and Rhubarb, as we meet with 
it in the ſhops, has not, but this may only be the difference ct 
the ſame root freſh and dried. A number of large leaves 275 
firſt produced from this root; they are of a fine green, ele- 
gantly und dated at the edges, of an oblong figure broadeſt at 
the baſe and ſomewhat auriculated ; they ſtand on very thick 
and fleſhy pedicles, moderately long, convex in their under pat, 
and flat on the upper; theſe divide each into five large ad 
prominent ribs, running with many diviſions through the whole 
leaf; in the midit of theſe leaves riſes a ſtalk ot an angul:r 
compreſſed figure, ſtriated and riſing to about three leet high, 
which, from the middle to the top, is furniſhed with clutter: 
of little flowers, ſurrounding it at certain diſtances they uc 
very ſmall and white, and are ſucceeded each by a tingle feed 
of a triaugular figure. It flowers in June, and ripens the ſeed 
in July and Auguſt. 
Rhubarb, on a chemical analyſis, is found to be compoſed cf 
a large quantity of ſulphur and fixed ſalt, a ſmall portion of an 
acid falt, and a large ſhare of earth : on theſe principles the 
whole root muſt be of a gummous kind, and its carthy and 
gummous parts are very eaſily ſeparated, and that in a large 
quantity. From one ounce of Rhuharb there may be prepaiec, 
by means of common water alone, ſomewhat more than an 
ounce of the gummous extract. There is but a very {mal 
quantity of reſnous matter in Rhubarb, and what there is, 1s 
blended with a large ſhare of alkaline falt. 'T wo ounces gt 
Rhubarb ever ſo carefully managed will not yield more than 
about three drachms of a reſinous, and that of a ſaline extract; 
the ſalt in this is in fo large a portion, that it will readily di- 
ſolve in common water ; and this ſhews us the reaſon why 
tincture of Rhubarb, even in rectified ſpirit of wine, does not 
become milky on being mixed with water as many ct the 
other tinctures of this kind do. ; - 
Rhubarb poſſeſſes che double virtue of a cathartic and an aſtrin- 
gent; it readily evacuates particularly the bilious humors, anc 
afterwards gently aſtringes and ſtrengthens the ſtomach an 


' inteſtines, It is given with great ſucceſs in all obſtructions c 


the liver, in the jaundice, in diatrhœa's, and in the fluor albus 
and gonorrhœas: it is alſo an excellent remedy againſt worm 
It is ſometimes given as a purgative, ſometimes as only a! 
alterant, and, which ever way it 19 taken, it. is an excellen 
medicine, agreeing with almoſt all ages and conſtitutions 
The only caſe in which its uſe is to be avoided, are thoſe 1! 
which the blood and viſcera are too hot. Fallopius ſays it 
never to be given in people who have diſorders of the kidnie® 
or bladder, as it is apt to occaſion an extraordinary heat in = 
parts; and Simon Pauli tells us of vertigoes brought on b 
tco free and continued uſe of it. : 5 
Rhubarb is given in powder in infuſion, and in its own cru: 
folid ſtate, the chewing it perhaps being the beſt way of gem, 
it of all others, when it is intended to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
and aſſiſt digeſtion; the quantity of twenty-fve grains, a mo 
about, ſhould be chewed daily on thoſe occaſions, an hour be- 
fore eating ; this is alſo by much the beſt way of taking a 
againſt obſtructions of the vilcera. Its doſe in powder - 
from half a ſcrup!e to two fcruples; in infuſion, about a drachm. 
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of it will purge ently ; but the doſe may be incrcaſcd up to 
o drachms. It is obſervable that neither the infuſion, not 
the decoction, nor even the extract of Rhubarb purge car 
ſo britxly as the root itſelf in powder, 
be preparations of Rhubarb in uſe in the ſhops are, 1. The 
tincture. in ſpirit. 2. The tincture in wine: and, 3. Ihe ex- 
tract, though the laſt is but little uſed, | 
pHUMB, in navigation, a vertical circle of any place, or the 
" interſection of ſuch a circle. with the horizon, Therefore, 
Nhumbs coincide with the points of the world, or of the hori- 
zon; and hence navigators diſtinguiſh the Rhumbs by the ſame 
name as the points and winds. See COMPASS, 
Ravate-Line, loxedromia, in navigation, the line which a ſhip 
deſcribes, keeping in the ſame collateral point or Rhunib. See 
CoURSE. 7 
RAYAS “, in medicine, a flux of the eye, occaſioned by a di- 
minution of the fleth in the greater canthus, or angle of the 
eye. 
'* The word is Greek {2;, and derived from 2%, to fow. 


RHYME, in poetry, a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt 
{ylable or ſyllables of two verſes. Rhymes may be diſtin- 
uiſhed into whole or perfect, and half or imperfect Rhymes. 
Fhe firſt is where there is a ſimilitude of ſound without any 
difference ; the latter where there is a difference either in the 
ronunciation or orthography, "The French diſtinguiſh their 
hymes into maſculine and feminine. The feminine is where 
the laſt ſyllable ot the Rhyme ends with an e mute ; as in dove, 
pelle, &c. The maſculine Rhymes are thoſe of all other 
words. 3 
Rhyme is a modern invention, the product of a Gothic age. 
Milton calls it the modern bondage, yet ſome authors will have 
it that the Engliſh, French, &c. borrow their Rhyme from 
the Greeks and Latins, who affected a certain cadence or pe- 
riod ending in a conſonant, This affectation increaſed, as the 
atin tongue dechned ; fo that among che latter Latin writers 
ſcarce any thing is more common than rhyming periods. In 
the twelith century, particularly, Latin Rhyme was much in 
vogue, under the name of Leonine verſes. The French, and 
from them the Engliſh, retain this cadence of Rhyme, which 
ſecmed more agreeable than the meaſured verſes of the Greek 
and Roman poets, The reader may ſee a collection of Latin 
Rhymes of our ancient Engliſh writers, in Cambden's works. 
dince the reſtoration of learning in the ſixteenth century, at- 
tempts have been made to baniſh Rhyme from the modern po- 
wy, and to ſettle the Englith and French verſes on the footing 
of the ancient Greek and Latin ones, by fixing the quantity of 
the ſyllables, and truſting wholly to thoſe and the numbers, or 
meaſure. Milton, Philips, Addiſon, Thomſon, and ſome others 
have excelled in this ſort of blank verſe. The French have 
attempted the ſame, but not ſucceeded ; this kind of meaſure 
being inconſiſtent with the genius of the French tongue, which 
cannot vary the arrangement of the words or change their ſitu- 
ation, as this kind of verſe requires. Nor indeed can any of 
the modern tongues equal the ancient in this reſpect; yet none 
more than the Engliſh, nor leſs than the French. Dict. Tre- 
voux. 

BIT THM, or Rxrunuus, in muſic, the variety in the move- 
ment as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length or ſhortneſs of the 
notes. | | 
Or Rhythmus may be defined, more generally, the proportion 
which the parts ot a motion have to cach other. | 
Ariſtides, among the ancient muſicians, applies the word Ryth- 
mus three ways, Viz. either to immoveable bodies when their 
parts are rightly proportioned to each other, as a well made 
ſtatue, &c. or to things that move regularly, as handſome 
walking, in dancing, in the dumb ſhews of pantomimes, &c. or, 
thiidly, to the motion of ſound or voice; in which the Rhyth- 
mus conſiſts of long and ſhort ſyllables, or notes, joined toge- 
thcr in ſome kind or order, fo as their cadence on the ear may 
be agreeable. 

"The Rhythmus of the ancients was very different, as Mr. Mal- 
com obſerves, from that of the moderns; the former de- 
pended alcogether on the poetry, and was only that of the long 
and ſhort ſyllables of the words and verſes, and had no other 
forms or varieties than what the material art afforded. The 
changes therein are none but thoſe made from one kind of me- 
tum to another, as from iambic to choraic. 
In che modern mulic, the conſtitution of the Rhythmus differs 
trom that of the verſe ſo far, that, in ſetting muſic to words, the 
ting chiefly regarded is to accommodate the long and ſhort 
notes to the ſyllables, in ſuch a manner as that the words be 
well ſeparated, and the accented ſyllables of each word fo con- 
\picuous, that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood, 
Pancirollus ſeems of this opinion, and the reafon he gives why 
the modern muſic is leſs perfect than the ancient, is, that we 
hear ſounds without words. 
Voſttus adds that the modern languages and verſes are altoge- 
ther unſit ſor muſic; and that we never ſhall have any right 
vocal mulic, till our poets learn to make verſes capable to be 
ſung, i. e. till we new- model our language, reſtore the an- 
cient quantities and metrical feet, and baniſh our barbaruus 
mymes. Our verſes, ſays he, run, as it were, al! in one foct, 


lv that we have not any real Rythmus at all in our poetry; he 
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adds that we mind nothing ſarther than to have ſuch a num 
ber of ſyllables in a verle of whatſoever nature, and whatſoever 
order : But this exaggeration in ſome reſpects is unjuſt, 

RY”"THMICA, in the ancient mulic, that which conſidered the 
motions, regulated the meaſure, order, mixture, &c. ſo as to 
excite the pathons, keep them up, augment, diminiſh, or 
allay them. 

Ariſtides and other ancient muſical writers divided artificial 
muſic into harmonica, Rythmica, and metrica. 

But the Rythmica wich them likewiſe comprehends dumb mo- 
tions, and, in effect, all rythmical, i. e. regular motion. 

RIVAL, or Ryart, a Spaniſh filver coin; being the eighth part 
of the piaſtre, or piece of eight; or about C d. ſterling, 

RIAL, or ROYAL, alſo a name of a piece of gold formerly cur- 
rent in England for ten ſhillings. 

RUBBOND, or Rio: in heraldry, the eighth part of a bend: 
Sec it repreſented (plate XLIX. fg. 15.) 

RIBS, ce, in anatomy, long arched bones, ſerving to ſuſ- 

tain the inner ſides of the thorax. Sce ANATOMY. 
The Ribs are twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on each ſide, 
the twelve vertebræ of the back; they are crooked, and like 
to the ſegments of a circle; they grow flat and broad, as they 
approach to the ſternum ; but, the nearer they are to the ver- 
tebræ, they are the rounder and thicker; at which end they 
have a round head, which, being covered with a cartilage, is 
received into the ſinus in the bodies of the vertebræ, and at 
the neck of each head, except the two laſt Ribs, there is a 
ſmali tubercle, which is alſo received into the ſinus of, the 
traniverſe proceſſes of the ſame vertcbre. The Kibs, thus arti- 
lated, make an acute angle with the lower vertebre. The 
Ribs have each a ſmall canal or ſinus, which runs along their 
under ſides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery. Their 
extremities, which ore faſtened to the ſternum, are cartila- 
ginous, and the cartilages make an obtuſe angle with the 
bony part of the Ribs; this angle reſpects the head. The 
cartilages are harder in women than in men, that they may 
better bear the weight of their breaſts, The Ribs are of two 
ſorts ; the ſeven upper ones are called c vere, becauſe their 
cartilaginous ends are received into the ſinus of the ſternum ; 
the hve lower are called fa!ſz, becauſe they are ſofter and 
ſhorter, of which only the hiſt is joined to the extremity of 
the ſternum, the cartilaginous extremities of the reſt being 
tied to one another, and thereby leaving a greater ſpace for 
the dilation of the ſtomach and entrails. Ihe laſt of theſe 
falſe Ribs is ſhorter than all the reſt; it is not tied to them, 
but ſometimes to the muſculus obliquus deſcendens. If the 
Ribs had been articulated with the bodies of the vertebræ at 
right angles, the cavity of the thorax could never have been 
enlarged in breathing. If each Rib had been a rigid bone arti- 
culated to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz, the ſternum 
could not have been thruſt out to that degree that it is now, 
or the cavity of the thorax could not have increaſed fo much 
as is requiſite in inſpiration ; for, when the Ribs are pulled up 
by the intercoſtal muſcle, the angles which the cartilages at 
the ſternum make with the bony part of the Rib, muſt be in- 
creaſed, and conſequently its ſubſtance, or the diſtance be- 
tween the ſternum and the tranſverſe proceſſes lengthened. 
Now becauſe the Rib cannot move beyond the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſs, upon the account of its articulation with it, thercfore 
the ſternum mult be either thruſt to the other ſide, or elſe 
outwards ; it cannot move to the other fide, becauſe of. an 
equal preſſure upon the ſame account there; and therefore. it 
is thruit outwards, or the diſtance between the ſternum and 
vertebre is increaſed. "The laſt Ribs which do not reach the 
ſternum, and, conſequently produce nothing in this action, 
are nat articulated with the tranſverſe proceſies. 

Rizs of a ſhip, the timbers when the planks are taken off; ſo 
culled, becauſe they are bent like the Ribs of a carcaſe or 
ſkeleton. | 

RICE, za. This grain which is ſo much in eſteem in the 

eaſtern countries, that it is the principal corn they uſe, grows 
to be three or four feet high with leaves broader than thoſe 
of wheat, bearing ſpikes much divided and compoſed of 
oblong Aattiſh grains; having each a beard or awn, two or 
three inches Jong, forked at the top, and frequently coloured 
at bottom. They are of a white colour, compoſed of a brown 
huſl: or tkin. Rice is ſown in Italy, Turkey, and the Eaſt- 
Indies; and we have as large and good from Carolina, as 
from any part of the world, 
It is more uſed for food than phyſic, being a wholſome 
ſtrengthening grain, reſtringent and good for thoſe who have 
a ſlipperineſs in their bowels, or are inclinable to a flux or 
looſeneſs. 

KI'CKETS, in medicine; the diſorder, generally known by 
this name, is a kind of partial tabes, and conſiſts in an une- 
qual nutrition, by which ſome parts are deprived of their due 
nouriſhment, and waſte away, whilit others, receiving more 
than enough, are preternaturally increaſed with an incurvation 
of the bones and ſpine of the back, X 
When viſcid, tough, and pituitous humours, depoſtted in the 
ſinal marrow, are the cauſe of the Rickets, the firſt intention 

of cure is to reſolve the viſcidity of the juices, remove ob- 

frictions, and by that means promote a free circulation of 
the humours through all the body, For this purpoſe, in or- 
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der to remove the fountain of the diſorder, lodged in the 
primæ viæ, we are, above all things, to uſe gentle laxatives; 
not neglecting, if it is neceſſary, and the conſtitution of the 
child admits, the uſe of mild &metics, conſiſting of a few 
grains of the root of Ipacacuanha, exhibited with ſugar and 
cinnamon water, prepared without wine, or reduced to the 
form of an electuary, with fome proper ſyrup ; for, by theſe 
means, the viſcid ſordes, collected in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, are not only excellently eliminated, but alſo, by the 


ſtimulus of ſuch medicines, a due reſolution of the humours, | 


and an opening of the obſtructed veſſels, are ſucceſsfully ob- 
tained ; only ſuch ſtimulating medicines are not to be exhibited 
to patients whoſe ſtrength is exhauſted, who labour under 
any diſorder of the meſentery, or a violent obſtruction of the 
viſcera, ſince in ſuch caſes it is more expedient to exhibit 
medicines of the deobſtruent kind. 

To the medicines already recommended, we my alſo now 
and then add thoſe of a gently reſolvent kind, as diaphoretics 
generally are, ſuch as the tincture of tartar, the acrid tincture 
of antimony, and preparations of cinnabar ; which, in the 
Rickets, are preferable to mercurials, and highly beneficial in 
eliminating the ſerous impurities, partly by perſpiration, and 
partly by urine, efpecially if they are exhibited in ſuch infu- 
fions as dilute and purify the blood. 

But in particular for removing the obſtructions of the ſpinal 
marrow, and reſtoring the influx of the nervous fluid into it, 
various authors recommend frictions of the ſpine of the back, 
arms, and legs, with warm linen cloths ; as alſo fumigations 
of frankincenſe, amber, maſtich, and olibanum. But I can, 
from experience, recommend, as the moſt effectual remedy, 
baths of ſweet water, boiled with nervous herbs, ſuch as 
marjoram, lavender, mother of thyme, roſemary, camomile, 
and baum. In ſuch baths, the patient is to be frequently im- 
merſed, and have the ſpine of the back and joints rubbed 
and anointed with the following nervous ointment, 

Take of human fat, and expreſſed oil of nutmegs, each halt 
an ounce, of Peruvian balſam one drachm, and of the oils of 
rue, lavender, and cloves, each thirty drops. 

By theſe means I have often ſeen many patients, afflicted with 
the Rickets, not only ſurpriſingly relieved, but alfo totally re- 
covered. Shaw. 


RV/DDLE. See ENIGMA. 
RIDEAU” ®, in fortification, a ſmall elevation of earth, extend- 


ing itſelf lengthways on a plain, ſerving to cover a camp, or 
give an advantage to a poſt. 
* 'The word is French, and ſignifies, literally, a curtain, or cover. 


RIp EAV, is alſo uſed for a trench, the earth whereof is thrown 
up on its fide to ſerve as a parapet for covering the men. 

RVDERS, in a ſhip, are great timbers, both in the hold, and 
aloft, which are ſaſtencd with bolts to other timbers, to ſtrength- 
en them, when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too lightly built. 

RivER, is alſo uſed for after-claufes, added to bills, whilſt they 
are depending in parliament. 

RIDGE, in building, the higheſt part of the roof, or covering 
of a houſe, &c. 

RIDGES of a horſe's mouth, are wrinkles, or riſings of the fleſh, 
in the roof of the mouth, running a-crofs from one ſide of 
the jaw to the other, with interjacent furrows. 

RIGADOOYN *, a kind of dance borrowed originally from 
Provence, performed in figure by a man and woman. 

* 'The word is formed from the French r/gadon, which ſignifies 
the ſame. 

RI/UGGING »f Hip, all the cordage, or ropes belonging to 
her maſts, yards, &c, Sce the article SHIP, 

RiGHT-angle, in geometry, an angle containing 99”, being 
formed by two right lines, or great circles of a ſphere, perpen- 
dicular to cach other. | 2 

RIOGHr- angel figure, a figure whoſe ſides ſtand perpendicular to 
each other, and, conſequently, all the angles are right ones. 

RiGnT Sphere, is that where the equator cuts the horizon at 
right-angles; or that where the poles are in the horizon, 
and the equator in the zenith. So called, becauſe the heavenly 
bodics riſe and deſcend perpendicularly to the horizon, ; 

RiGnt Aſcenſion. See Right ASCENSION, 

RiGgnrT Circle, a circle at right- angles to the plane of projection, 
or that which paſſes thro' the eye. See PROJECTION, 

RIGHT the helm, a ſea-phraſe, ſignifying to put the helm into 
the middle of the ſhip, 

RiGnr, js, in law, ſiznifcs not only a property, for which 
a writ of riglit lies, but alſo any title or claim, either by 
virtue of a condition, mortgage, or the like, for which no 
action is given by law, but only an entry. 

RIGVDTTY. in philoſophy, a brittle hardneſs; or that ſpecies 
of hardneſs ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual indentation of 
the component particles within one another, 

RI/GOR, in medicine, a ſudden and violent, or, as Galen 
ſavs, a dolorinc retrigeration of the natural heat, with an 
equal concutſion aud agitation of the whole body, procecd- 
ing from the expulitve faculty of the ſenſible part, endeavour- 
ing to expel the noxious humours, 

RNA, literally denotes a ſiſſure or chink, and hence it has 
boen applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral parts of th2 body that 
bear 2 reſemblance thereto, 


RIME, in poetry. See Rayne. 

RIND, the coat or ſkin of any fruit, 
the inner bark of trees, or that ſoft, whitiſh 
adhering immediately to the wood. 


RING of Saturn, in aſtronomy, a thin luminou 
compaſſing the body of that planet, without 


4 
bee. It is alſo uſed e 


: circle, en- 

R ſame. See SATURN. wachung the 

ING-bone, in farriery, a hard, callous ſubſta K 
the SR dale of the little paſtern of a horſe, abo 
coronet. It is ſo c f a : ”— 
like a ring. L e om round, 

Univerſal or Aſtronomical Ring Dial. See DrAt. 

RING orm, in medicine. See SERPIGO. 

RIOT, in law, the forcibly doing of an unlawful thin 
private nature, by three or more perſons aſſembled oo of 
for that purpoſe. | oethen 
By a late act of parliament, a riot was made ſelon f 
rioters did not diſperſe after reading the proclamation; * 
purpoſe. RR 

RIV/PENERS, in medicine, 

promote ſuppuration, 

RISIBV/LITY, the faculty of laughter. 

2 or RIs E, the chance or hazard of a loſs, 

e. 

RITE, ritus, the particular manner or form of celebratin- 
performing the religious ceremonies which obtain in any ©... 
ticular place. 42 

RITORNETLLO “, in muſic, the burden of a ſon» 


petition of the firſt verſes of a ſong, at the end of e f 
or couplet. y 


The word is Italian, and, literally, fignifies a little return. 
an echo, &c. oh 


The word has by cuſtom acquired a greater latitude, bei. 
uſed to ſignify all ſymphonies played before the voices — 
and which ſerve by way of introduction or prelude to . 
follows. te 
RITUAL, rituale, a church book, directing the order 204 
manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved in celebrating G. 
x ſervice, in a particular church, dioceſe, religious order, 
I 
RFVAGE, rivagium, a cuſtom anciently paid to the king 3 
ſome rivers, for the paſſage of boats or veſlels thereon, © 
RFVER, fluvius, or flumen, in geography, a flux of wa 
continued thro” a long narrow channel. 5 
Rivers proceed partly from ſprings, and partly from lakes 24 
concurrences of brooks and rivulets or little Rivers. But 55 
River of conſiderable magnitude, as the Elbe, Rhine, & 
flows from one ſpring or one lake, but is augmented by the 
acceſſion of others. Thus the Wolga, or Rha, receive; 
about two hundred brooks and Rivers before it diſcharges ;:. 
felf into the Caſpian ſea, and the Danube receives no leſs be- 
fore it enters the Euxine ſea, Moſt of the ſmall Rivers, mary 
of the middling ones, and all the large ones exoner::e 
themſelves into the ſea, or into a lake; and the place where 
they diſcharge their water, is called the mouth of the Rive:, 
Some Rivers have one, others two, three, or four mouths, 
Some will have none to be, properly, Rivers, except thoſe 
which bear the ſame names from their ſource to their mouth: 
Others, none but thoſe which empty themſelves immediate 
into the ſea, and not into other Rivers. : 
Rivers are found ſubject to great alterations, at different ſca- 
ſons of the year, days, &c. from frequent rains or ſnows. 11 
Peru and Chili there are ſome Rivers ſo ſmall, that they do 
not flow in the night time, but only in the day, becauſe they 
are fed by the ſnow upon the mountains of the Audes, which 
is then melted by the heat of the ſun. The like is found in 
Congo, Angola, Malabar, Coromandel, &c. The River; 
alſo in theſe places are almoſt dried up in ſummer, but we! 
and overflow their banks in winter. And thus the Wolea in 
May and June is filled with water, and overflows its ſhelvcs 
and iſlands occaſioned by the melted ſnows ; but at any other 
time of the year is ſo ſhallow, that it ſcarcely affords a paſlaze 
for loaded ſhips. Varenius ſays, that ſome Rivers bur; 
themſelves under ground, and break out again in other places 
like new Rivers; and inftances, particularly in the Niger, which, 
meeting with the mountains of Nubia, is hid under them, an. 
riſes again on the weſtern ſide of the mountains. 
The channels of Rivers, except ſuch as were formed at th? 
creation, Varenius thinks, are artificial. His reaſons are, 
that, when a new ſpring breaks out, the water does not make 
itſelf a channel, but fpreads over the adjacent land; ſo thi: 
men were neceſſitated to cut a channel for it, to ſecure the, 
grounds, He adds, that a great number of channels 
Rivers are certainly known from hiſtory to have been dig 
by men. 
The water of moſt Rivers flows impregnated with particles ©: 
metals, minerals, &c. Thus ſome Rivers bring ſands inter- 
mixed with grains of gold ; as in Japan, Peru, and Mexico, 
Africa, Cuba, &c. particularly in Guinea is a River, where tie 
negroes ſeparate the gold duſt from the ſand, and ſell it t! 
the Europeans, who traffic hither for that very purpoſe. The 
Rhine in many places is ſaid to bring a gold mud. As? 
Rivers that bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, &c. * 
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and no mention of them in authors; tho', doubtleſs, there 
are many, and it may be to them that mineral waters may 
owe many of their medicinal effects. 

The running of Rivers is upon the ſame 
principle as the deſcent of bodies on inclined planes, for 
water no more than a ſolid can move on an horizontal plane 
the re-aQtion of ſuch a plane, being equal and contrary to gra- 
vity, entirely deſtroys it, and leaves the body at reſt ; here we 
ſpeak of a plane of ſmall extent, and ſuch as coincides with 
the curved ſurface of the earth, But if we confider a large 
extent, or long courſe of water, then we ſhall find that ſuch 
water can never be at reſt, but when the bottom of the 
channel coincides every-where with the curved ſurface of the 
arth. 

Lat ADF (plate LVI. fig. 1.) be the curved ſurface of the 
carth, C its center, CD, CE two right lines drawn from 
thence, and EG a tangent to the earth in the point D. 
Then it is plain, if B D were a channel of water, the water 
could not run, or move, becauſe they are every- where at an 
equal diſtance ſrom the center C, and therefore equally af- 
ſected by gravity. But if there be any place above the ſur- 
face of the earth, as E, where water can be found, it is evi- 
dent, that water can deſcend in a channel to any part of the 
carth's ſurface between B and D, becauſe every point in the 
line ED is nearer to the center of the earth, and therefore 
below the point or place E; and its N be ſo much 
the greater, as it tends to a point nearer B, and ſloweſt of 
all, when it moves in the direction of the tangent E D. 
Hence it appears that the ſource E of all Rivers and ſtreams 
muſt be more than a ſemi-diameter of the earth C B diſtant 
from the center C. And, ſince all great Rivers run to the ſea 
or ocean where they diſembogue their waters at the point D, 
the line DC is a ſemidiameter, and = 4000 miles nearly. 
Alſo the courſe of all long Rivers being in the direction of the 
tangent at the point D, if they were repreſented by the tan- 
gent-line EB, then the height of the ſource E, above the 
common ſurface of the earth at B, would be eaſily found. 
Thus, ſuppoſe ED were the river Niger in Africa, whoſe 
ſource is more than 3000 miles from the ſea ;- but put ED = 
2000, and, ſince C D = 4000, we ſhall have CE = 5000, 
and CE- CB = 1000 = BE = the height of the ſource. 


But, ſince we know of no mountains above three or four miles | 


high, it is plain the River Niger, and all ſuch long Rivers, are 


fo far from moving in a tangent, that their courſe muſt be 


very nearly of the fame curvature with the earth's ſurface, 
and inſenſibly diſtant from it. 

Since bodies move on Planes ever ſo little inclined, except fo 
far as they are prevented by friction, and ſince the friction of 
the particles of water among themſelves is inconſiderable, it 
follows, that the water, ſituated on a plane ever fo little in- 
clined, will commence a motion ; and if the plane be con- 
ſiderably inglined, and the quantity of water great, its velocity 
will be proportional, and its momentum ſuch as will ſoon be- 
gin to wear away the earth, and create itſelf a courſe or chan- 
nel to glide in. In Rivers that are made, it is ufual to allow 
the fall of one foot in three hundred. 

If we allow the ſame declivity to Rivers which make their own 
way, then we find their height at their ſource above the com- 
mon ſurface of the ſea, as in example of the Niger thus : 


As 300: 1:: 5280: 35 = the height at one mile, or 5280 


feet, Then again ſay, As 1: .: 3000: N22 = 
300 300 


5280 X10 = 10 miles. From whence it is evident, that the 


— 


continents and iflands ought to be much above the furtace of 


the ſea, to give a neceflary deſcent and courſe to the waters 
through them. 

Let ABCD (plate LVI. fig. 2.) be the ſection of a reſer- 
voir, and BCIK the ſection of a canal of water ſupplied 
from thence, and ABN the horizontal line. Now, fince the 
particles of water are governed by the common laws of gra- 
Vitv, the velocity of a particle at any part of the bottom of the 
canal, as F or H, will be the ſame as it would acquire by fall- 
ing through the perpendicular altitude O F or LH, that is, as 
OF two LH. Hence the velocity of the ſtream is ac- 
celcrated. 

For the ſame reaſon the velocity of a particle at the bottom of 
the ſtream H is to the velocity of a particle at the top G, 
as LH to vMG; conſequently the ſtream moves with a 
greater celerity at bottom than at top. 

The quantity of the water, which paſſes through the ſection 
of the ſtream H G, is the ſame that paſſes through the ſection 
of the reſervoir BC in the ſame time. The ſame may be 
ſaid of any other ſection FE; therefore the quantity of water, 
paſſing by any two ſections of the ſtream FE and GH in 
the ſame tire*, is the ſame. 

dince there runs the ſame quantity of water by G H as by FE 
in the ſame time; and fince the velocity at GH is greater 
thin at FE; and, laſtly, ſince the breadth of the canal is 
ſuppoſed to be every-where the ſame; therefore it follows, 
that the depth G H muft be leſs than the depth F E, and 
lo the depth of the ſtream muſt continually decreaſe, as it 


runs, 


ROC 


As the ſtream proceeds, the depth II G decreaſing, the lines 
MG and LH will approach nearer to an equality, and 
therefore the different velocities of the water at top and bot- 
tom will approach much faſter to an equality, as being 
proportionate to the ſquare roots of thoſe lines. 

This approach to an equality is much farther promoted by the 
upper parts being continually accelerated by the lower, and 
the lower parts retarded continually by the flower motion of 
the waters above, incumbent and preffing upon them. 

Since the difference of the deſcending velocities, or the rela- 
tive velocities, are greateſt near the beginning or head of the 
{tream, the waters will there fall or deſcend with the greateſt 
impetuoſity, or cauſe the loudeſt noiſe. 

In the courſe of Rivers, the accelerated velocity is quickly re- 
duced to an equable or uniform velocity, by the reſiſtance it 
meets with from the bottom and ſides of the channel, which 
reſiſtance will be as the ſquares of the velocities, and therefore 
loon become ſo great, as to equal the accelerating force, and 
be communicated to the middle parts of the ſtream, cauſing 
the whole to move uniformly, 

Hence, in Rivers, the motion of the water is ſloweſt at the ſides 
and bottom of the channel, becauſe there the reſiſtance be- 
pins, and is communicated to all other parts. 

n different parts of the ſame River, the uniform velocity is 
greateſt where the bottom of the channel has the greateſt in- 
clination or declivity ; becaufe the relative gravity of the 
moving particles is there greateſt. 

In thoſe parts of the River, where the velocity of the ſtream is 
leaſt, the depth of the water is the greateſt, and vice verſa 
becauſe equal quantities paſs thro' unequal ſtations of the 
River in the ſame time, Hence allo it follows, that the mo- 
mentum of running water mult be every-where the ſame, or 

a given quantity, 

RVVULET, a little river, or {mall ſtream of water. 

RIXDOY'LLAR, or RixbALLER, a ſilver coin, ſtruck in ſeveral 
3 of Germany, Flanders, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, 

e. 

The Rixdollar is one of the moſt current and univerſal coins 
in the world; it is nearly equal to 4s. 6 d. ſterling, 

ROAD, via, an open way or paſſage, which forms a com- 
modious communication hon one place and another, 

The Romans of all others took moſt pains ; the labour and 
expences they were at to render them ſpacious, ſtraight, ſmooth, 
and agreeable, to the very extremities of their empire, arc 
incredible. They uſually ſtrengthened the ground, by ram- 
ming it with flints, pebbles, or ſand ; ſometimes by a lining of 
maſonry, rubbiſh, bricks, &c. cemented together with lime. 
Sometimes they paved their roads regularly with large free- 
ſtones, as were the Appian and Flaminian ways, They had 
alſo their double roads having two pavements, or cauſeways ; 
the one for carriages going one way, the other for thoſe re- 
turning the other, to prevent ſtops and confuſion. "Theſe two 
ways were ſeparated ſrom each other, by a bank raiſed in the 
middle, paved with bricks for the convenience of foot paſſen- 
gers, with mounting, ſtones from ſpace to ſpace and military 
columns to mark the diſtance ; ſuch was the road from Rome 
to Oſtia, called via Portuentis. 

ROAD for ſhipping, is any place near the land, where they ride 
conveniently at anchor. 

ROB, in pharmacy, a preparation much uſed by the ancients, 
conſiſting of the juices of fruits, purified and boiled to a con- 
ſumption of two thirds of their moiſture, 

ROBBERY, in law, a feloniouſly taking away another man's 
goods from his perſon, or eſtate, againſt his will, putting him 
in ſear, K. 

ROBERYV A'LLIAN Lines, a name given to certain lines uſed 
for the transformation of figures; ſo called from their in- 
ventor, M. de Roberval. 

ROBORANTIA *, in medicine, ſtrengtheners, or ſuch me- 
dicines as ſtrengthen the parts, and give new vigour to the 
conſtitution. 


* The word is Latin, and derived from rolur, ſtrength. 


ROCAMBOY/LES, in cookery, a mild fort of garlic, by ſome 
called Spaniſh garlic. 

ROCK Cal, is that ſuppoſed to be formed by a completion 
of the lapidific juice which trickles down in rocks and caverns, 
ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial hire-work, conſiſting 
of a cylindrical caſe of paper, filled with a compoſition of 
certain combuſtible ingredients; which, being tied to a ſtick, 
mounts into the air to a conſiderable heighth, and there 

burſts, 

Method of making Sky-RockeETs.—1*. A concave cylindrical 
mould; or frame, AB (plate LVI. fig. 3.) is turned of hard 
wood, with a baſe B D, and a capital HC, uſually adorned 
with architectonical mouldings— The cylinder is to be open 
at both ends, and its dimenſions, for rockets of various ſizes, 
25 in the following article—When large, it is ſometimes alſo 
made of braſs or tin; and, when ſmall, of bone. 

2. Of the fame matter with the cylinder, is prepared a 
quadra, or foot E; in the middle whereof is turned a hemi— 
ſphere G, conſiderably leſs than that of the cavity of the 
frame ; making the cap or head of another cylinder I K, and 
reaching up within the caſe, where it is kept ſteady by a pin 


LM. 
Authors 


be equal to that of a leaden ball of a pound, or at molt two 
pounds weight; the heigth of the cylinder, with the bafe and 


thick ſtrong paper rolled, till ſuch time as it fills the weir of 


R O C 


Authors do not agree about the proportions — Simionowitz 
preſcribes thoſe that follow: If the diameter of the aperture HN 


capital H C, to be ſeven diameters, and the heighth of the 

uadra FE 14. The altitude of the cylinder K I, 1. 
The diameter HN, 12, The diameter of the hemiſphere G, 
2, The heighth of the capital A C, 1 — The fame author 
adds, that he finds by abundant experience, that, if the we 
ameter of the aperture be divided into 100 parts, according 
to the different weight of the leaden balls, to whoſe diameter 
it is equal, the following numbers, being multiplied by 7, give 
the heighth HE. 


Weight of |Subſeptuple of | Weight of Subſeptuple of 
leaden ball. | altitude HE. | leaden ball. [altitude HE. 

I 100 23 86 

2 98 30 82 

4 96 40 78 

6 94 50 75 

10 91 70 67 

15 88 0s ...- 57 | 


The mould being ready, a wooden cylinder or mould AB 
(fig. 4.) is provided, whoſe diameter is 4 of the aperture of 
the frame, and its length equal to the heighth of the ſame ; 
to which is fixed a haft or hilt AD. About this mould is a 


the frame. This done, where the haft is joined to the cylin- 
der, as at A, it is choaked, 7. e. firmly bound round with 
fine pack-thread, ſo as to conſtringe or ſtraighten the cavity 
thereof — The part thus choaked or bound up FG (fg. 5.) 
to be equal to the hemiſphere G ( fig. 3.) 

The caſe is now taken off the mould, and put into the cavity 
of the frame (fig. 3.) the choak G F upon the hemiſphere ; 
and in this diſpoſition is filled with a compoſition deſcribed in 
the following table, rammed ſtrongly in by means of a 
wooden cylinder or rammer fitting the cavity, and a mallet, 
When filled, a paper cap of a conical form 1s glued over the 
end of the caſe filled laſt ; and the ſpace Jeft a-top, filled with 
whole gunpowder, to the heighth of about one diameter ; 
then the Rocket bound, or choaked in E, as before in G. 
Laſtly, the Rocket is bored, as is repreſented in AL (fig. 5.) 
care being taken to do it in the middle — Some, indeed, 
bore the Rocket, as they fill it, by thruſting a long, ſharp ſpike 
thro” the lower baſis, and drawing it out again, when the Roc- 
ket is full ; but it is beſt not to bore till the Rocket be uſed, 
The boring is to go two thirds of the heighth of the Rocket, 
abating one diameter of the cavity. The diameter of the 
bore in G is to be + of the diameter of the cylinder; and in 
L; of the lower diameter. | 

To make the Rocket mount ſtraight up, it is tied faſt to the 
end of a long {lender ſtick, M D, eight times as long as the 
Rocket; in ſuch manner as that when poiſed on the finger near 
the touch-hole F, the ſtick (which is uſually made biggeſt at 
this end, and ſloping gently to the other) may preponderate, 
though very little— The Rocket, thus equipped, is hung at 
freedom, and lightcd with port-hre, 

Note, ſome, inſtead of a ſtick to make the Rocket mount, ſur- 
niſh it with two wings, as MN (fg. 7.) which have the 
ſame effect ; and, inſtead of paper, ſome make the caſes of 
wood covered with leather; others of a thin iron plate. And 
ſome, inſtead of a wooden ſtick, uſe an iron wire, with a 
plummet at the end of it. 

"The compoſition wherewith Rockets are filled, conſiſts of the 
three following ingredients, viz. ſalt - petre, charcoal, and ſul- 
phur; all well ground; but the proportions of theſe are va- 
rious, for Rockets of various ſizes; as in the following table. 
Noting, that, in ſmall Rockets, gun-powder duſt is added, 


Compoſcticrs fer Rock rs of various ſizes. 


1 eight of |Salt- | Sul- erg Gun- powder 
Rocket, | pet. |phur. ] coal. duſt. 
io] tb bB i 
100 or o] 30 | 10 | 20 
. 1 
20 11:43 1-12 # © 
15 2 8 | 16 
| 10 Q\| 62 9 20 
9 913 5 10 
5 44 04 8 | 16 
3 2] bo 2115 
I 2 6 32 
Ounces, |Oun,jOun,| Oun.} Ounces. 
9 4 1 2 9 
0 12 ©. 90 1 15 
3 2 4 | I: 12 
a 2 15 


——— ͤ— 


Note, ſeveral Rockets being diſpoſed round the circumference 


To make ſtars for RocktTs,——Mix three pounds of {alt-1.. 


R OL 


applied to the tail of another, and the wheel put in moto. 
as one Rocket is ſpent, another will take fire; and the * 
be continued in its rotation. witel 
As an additional otnament to Rockets, it is uſual 
them either with ſtars or with ſerpents, or ſparks, 
fire when the rocket burſts ; and ſometimes little 


incloſed in great ones, to take fire when the larg 
its greateſt heighth. 


to furniſh 
which tale 
Rockets are 
© One is 3. 


with eleven ounces of ſulphur, three ounces of beaten * 
powder, and ten of antimony. Moiſten the maſs with nay 
water, and form them into little balls of the ſize of filberd: . 
drying them well, either in the ſun or an oven. When r. 
incloſe a number of them in the conical cap of the Rocket 

Theory of the flight of Sy- RockkrSs. —Matriotte takes the fifa 
of Rockets to be owing to the impulſe or reſiſtance of the 15 
againſt the flame : Dr. Deſaguliers accounts for it otherwig : 
Conceive the Rocket to have no vent at the choak, rp. 
be ſet on fire in the conical bore; the conſequence would "i 
either that the Rocket would burſt in the weakeſt place * 

that if all its parts were equally ſtrong, and able to ſuſtain 1. 

impulſe of the flame, the Rocket would burn out imm;.. 

able — Now, as the force of the flame is equable, ſuppoie 

its action downwards, or that upwards ſufficient to liſt forty 

pounds. As theſe forces are equal, but their directions 3 

trary, they will deſtroy each other's action. : 

Imagine, then, the Rocket opened at the choak; by g. 

means the action of the flame downwards is taken aw» 

and there remains a force equal to forty pounds acting ub. 
wards, to carry up the Rocket, and the ſtick it is tied to. 

Accordingly, we find that if the compoſition of the Rocket be 

very weak, ſo as not to give an impulſe greater than the weicht 

of the Rocket and ſtick, it does not riſe at all; or if the com. 
poſition be ſlow, ſo that a ſmall part of it only kindles at fir 
the Rocket will not rife. : 

The ſtick ſerves to keep it perpendicular; for if the Rocks: 

ſhould begin to ſtumble, moving round a point in the choak 

as being the common center of gravity of Rocket and flick 
there would be ſo much friction againſt the air, by the fic; 


50 
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between the center and the point, and the point would be: 
againſt the air with ſo much velocity, that the reaction of the 
medium would reſtore it to its perpendicularity. 

When the compoſition is burnt out, and the impulſe ur- 
wards is ceaſed, the common center of gravity is brougbt 
lower towards the middle of the ſtick ; by which means th: 
velocity of the point of the ſtick is decreaſed, and that of the 
point of the Rocket increaſed ; ſo that the whole will tumb!: 
down, with the Rocket-end foremoſt. 

All the while the Rocket burns, the common center of or:- 
vity is ſhifting and getting downwards, and ſtill the fafter 200 
the lower, as the ſtick is the lighter; ſo that it ſometimc; 
begins to tumble before it be burnt out; but when, the flick 
being a little too heavy, the weight of the Rocket bears a leis 
proportion to that of the ſtick, the common center of gravity 
will not get ſo low, but that the Rocket will riſe ſtraight, tho 
not ſo fait, 

Method of making a Water-Rocx ET. Make a rocket AB after 

the uſual manner, excepting in the number of choaks, ex- 
preſſed in plate LVI. fig. 6. — Let its diameter be equal to 
that of a leaden ball, ot two or three inches diameter, and let 
it be bored to a third part of its heighth. Incloſe the Rocket 
in a hollow paper cylinder; which ſmear over with mcltel 
pitch or wax, that it may reſiſt the moiſture. 
Note, The weight of the Rocket is to be ſo proportioned to that 
of the water, that the whole cylinder may be immerged — 
Some, inſtead of a cylinder, uſe a truncated cone, or even 
ſpheroid; and ſome hang a weight to the end at which it 1: 
lighted, 

ROD, in ſurveying, a meaſure of land, equal to fixtcen fer: 
and a halt, the ſame with pole or perch. 

Gauging Rop. See GAUGING Red. | 

ROE, of a fiſh, that part, which contains the ſperm or ſeed.— 
The male fiſhes are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of {v.: 
roe, or milt ; that of the female by hard roe or ſpawn. 

RO/GA, in antiquity, a donative or preſent, which the au- 
guſti or emperors made to the ſenators, magiſtrates, and eve! 
the people; and the popes, or patriarchs, to their clergy. 

ROGA' VION //, the week immediately preceding Wü 
ſunday; ſo called from three faſts therein, viz. on the Mon- 
day, I ueſday, Wedneſday, called Rogations, or Rogatior- 
days, becaule of the extraordinary prayers and procetho:: 
then made for the fruits of the earth. 

ROLL, retulus, in law, a ſchedule of paper, or parchmen'. 
which may be wound up by the hand into the faſhion 0! 
pipe. | 

RoLLs / parchment, the manuſcript regiſters of the proceeding: 
of our ancient parliaments. | 

Rider ROLL, a ſchedule, or ſmall piece of parchment, fte 
quently ſewed, or added, to ſome part of a roll, or recorc. 

Court-ROLL of a manor, that wherein the names, rents, 4" 

ſervices of each tenant are copicd and enrolled. 

AMufter-RoOLL, that wherein are entered the ſoldicrs of eve": 
troop, company, regiment, &c. | 

RoLLs, er effice of RoLLs, an office in Chancery-Lane, Lon! 


x 
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ot a wheel, whether circular or poly gonous, the head of the one 
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appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls and records in Chance: 


3 
a * 


The maſter of this office is the ſecond perſon in that court, 
and, in abſence of the lord chancellor, fits as judge. 

2(YLLER, in ſurgery, a long and broad ligature, uſually of 
linen cloth, for binding, ſurrounding, and containing the 
parts of the human body, keeping them in their proper ſitua- 
tion, and diſpoſing them to a ſtate of health. 

O LIING, in mechanics; ſee ROTATION. 

OMAN, * belonging to the city of Rome. 

RoMANn Purple, the dignity of a cardinal, 

ing of the ROMANS, in our age, a prince elected and deſigned 
{icceflor to the Roman empire. : . 

roman Games, ludi Romani, ſolemn games, held in ancient 

Rome; thus called by way of eminence, and on account of 
their antiquity, as having been inſtituted by Romulus. 
Livy tells us theſe games were improved, and rendered much 
more magnificent by Tarquinius Priſcus Manutius 
lars, they were held on the eve of the nones of September, 
that is, on the 14th day of the montn. 

rowan Order, in architecture, the ſame with compoſite order. 
See Compoſite ORDER. 

Ma NCE, a fabulous relation of certain intrigues and ad- 
ventures, deſigned for the entertainment and inſtruction of 
the readers, 

The works of fiction, with which the preſent generation ſeems 
more particularly delighted, are ſuch as exhibit life in its true 
{ate, diverſified only by the accidents that daily happen in 
the world, and influenced by thoſe paſſions and qualities 
which are really to be found in converſing with Mankind, 
This kind of writing may be termed not improperly the 
comedy of Romance, and is to be conducted nearly by the 
rules of comic poetry. Its province is to bring about natural 
events by caſy means, and to keep up curioſity without the 
help of wonder ; it is therefore precluded from the machines 
and expedients of the heroic Romance, and can neither em- 
nloy giants to ſnatch away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor 
kniohts to bring her back from captivity ; it can neither be- 
wilder its perſonages in deſarts, nor lodge them in imaginary 
caſlles. 
| remember a remark made by Scaliger upon Pontanus, that 
all his writings are filled with images, and that if you take 
tom him his lillies and his roſes, his ſatyrs and his dryads, 
he will have nothing left that can be called poetry. In like 
manner, almoſt all the fictions of the laſt age will vaniſh, if 
you deprive them of a hermit and a wood, a battle and a 
ſhipwreck. 
Why this wild ſtrain of imagination found reception fo long, 
in polite and learned ages, it is not eaſy to conceive ; but we 
cannot wonder, that, while readers could be procured, the 
authors were willing to continue it; for when a man had, by 
practice, gained ſome fluency of language, he had no farther 
care than to retire to his cloſet, to let looſe his invention, 
and heat his mind with incredibilities; and a book was pro- 
cuced without fear of criticiſm, without the toil of ſtudy, 
without knowledge of nature, or acquaintance with life. 
The taſk of our preſent writers is very different ; it requires, 
together with that learning which is to be gained from books, 
that experience which can never be attained by ſolitary dili- 
gence, but muſt ariſe from general converſe, and accurate 
obſervation of the living world. Their performances have, 
a Horace expreſſes it, plus oneris quantum veni minus, 
lutle indulgence, and therefore more difficulty. They are 
enzaged in portraits of which every one knows the original, 
and can therefore detect any deviation from exactneſs of re— 
ſemblance. Other writings are ſafe, except from the ma- 

; lice of learning; but theſe are in danger from every common 
reader; as the flipper was cenſured by a ſhoemaker who hap- 
pened to ſtop in his way at the Venus of Apelles, 

But the danger of not being approved as juſt copiers of hu- 
man manners, is not the moſt important apprehenſion that 
an author of this fort ought to have before him. Theſe 
books are written chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and the 
idle, to whom they ſerve as lectures of conduct, and intro- 
ductions into life. They are the entertainment of minds un- 
furniſhed with ideas, and therefore eaſily ſuſceptible of im- 
preſſions; not fixed by principles, and therefore caſily fol- 
lowing the current of fancy; not informed by experience, and 
con{equently open to every falſe ſuggeſtion and partial account. 
That the higheſt degree of reverence ſhould be paid to youth, 
aud that nothing indecent or unſeemly ſhould be ſuffered to 
awyrozch their eyes or ears, are precepts extorted by ſenſe 
2" virtue from an ancient writer, by no means eminent for 
chaſtity of thought. The ſame kind, tho' not the ſame de- 
zee of caution, is required in every thing which is laid be- 
tore them, to ſecure them from unjuſt prejudices, perverſe opi- 

"5, and improper combinations of images. 

the romances formerly written, every tranſaction and ſenti- 

rent was ſo remote from all that paſſes among men, that the 

er was in very little danger of making any applications to 

elf; the virtues and crimes were equally beyond his ſphere 
activity; and he amuſed himſelf with heroes, and with 
ers, deliverers, and perſecutors, as with beings of another 
cies, whoſe actions were regulated upon motives of their 
xn, and who had neither faults nor excellencies in common 
wich umſelf. 
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But when an adventorer is levelled with the reſt of the 
world, and acts in ſuch ſcenes of the univerſal drama, as may 
be the lot of any other man, young, ſpectators fix their eyes 
upon him with cloſer attention, and hope, by obſerving his 
behaviour and ſucceſs, to regulate their own practices, when 
they ſhall be engaged in the like part. 

For this reaſon, theſe familiar hiſtories may perhaps be made of 
greater uſe, than the ſolemnities of profeſſed morality, and 
convey the knowledge of vice and virtue, with more accuracy, 
than axioms and definitions. But if the power of example is 
ſo great, as to take poſſeſſion of the memory by a kind of vio- 
lence, and produce effects almoſt without the intervention 
of the will, care ought to be taken, that, when the choice is 
unreſtrained, the beſt examples only ſhould be exhibited ; 
and that which is likely to operate ſo ſtrongly, ſhould not be 
miſchievous or uncertain in its effects. 

The chief advantages which theſe ſictions have over real life, 
is, that their authors are at liberty, tho' not to invent, yet to 
ſelect objects, and to cull from the mals of mankind, thoſe 
individuals upon which the attention ought moſt to be em- 
ployed ; as a diamond, though it cannot be made, may be 
poliſhed by art, and placed in ſuch a ſituation, as to diſplay 
that luſtre which before was buried among common ſtancs. 
Rambler, Numb. 4. 

ROMPEE“, in heraldry, is applied to ordinaries that are re- 
preſented as broken; and to chevrons, whole upper points are 
cut off; as plate LIV. fg. 14. 

RO'NDEL, in fortification, a round tower, ſometimes erected 
at the foot of the baſtion, 

ROOD, in ſurveying, a ſquare meaſure, containing juſt a 
quarter of an acre of land. Some confound this mcaſurc 
with a rod, which is the length of ſixteen fect and a half, and 
others, with a yard land, or the quartana terra, but both 
very erroneouſly, 

ROOF, in architecture, is the uppermoſt part of a building. 


or tile, or whatſoever ſerves it for a cover; the carpenters 
generally reſtrain Roof to the timber-work only. 

The form of Roofs is various, ſometimes pointed, in which 
caſe, the moſt beautiful proportion is to have its profile an 
equilateral triangle. 

A ſquare Roof, is that where the angle of a Roof is a right 
angle; which, therefore, is a mean proportional between the 
pointed and flat Roof, which is in the ſame proportion as a tri- 
angular pediment. "This is chiefly uſed in Italy, and the hot 
countries, where little ſnow falls. Sometimes Rools are made 
in the pinnacle form. They ſometimes have a double ridga, 
and ſometimes mutilated, i. e. they conſiſt of a true and falte 
Roof which is laid over the former. This laſt is particularly 
called a manſard, from M. Manſard, a famous French archi- 
tect, the inventor ; ſometimes they are in the form of a plat- 
form, as moſt of the Eaſtern buildings are. 

A truncated Roof, is one which inſtead of terminating in a 
ridge or angle is cut a ſquare Roof at a certain height and cover- 
ed with a terras, and ſometimes encompaſſed with a balluſtrade. 
Sometimes a Roof is made in the manner of a dome, that is, 
having its plan ſquare, and the contour circular. 

A round Roof, is that where the plan is round or oval, and the 
profile a direct deſcent. 

Sometimes the baſe being very large is cut off to diminiſh its 
height, and is covered with a terras of lead raiſed a little in 
the middle, with ſky-lights from ſpace to ſpace to give light to 
ſome carridore or other intermediate pieces, which without 
ſuch an expedient would be too dark, 

When the walls have been raiſed to their deſigned height, 
the vaults made, the joiſts laid, the ſtairs, &c. brought up, then 
the Roof is to be raiſed, which embracing every part of the 
building, and with its weight equally preſſing upon the walls, 
is as a band to all the work, and, beſides defcnding the inhabi- 
tants from rain or ſnow, and burning heat of the ſun, and 
the moiſture of the night, adds no ſmall help to the building by 
caſting off the rain water from the walls, which, although it 
ſeems at preſent to do but little hurt, yet in procels of time 15 
the cauſe of much damage. 

RooF-trees, or RUFF-trees, are the timbers in a ſlip which go 
from the quarter deck to the forecaſtle. 

ROOT, radix, in botany, that part of a plant which immedi- 
ately imbibes the juices of the carth, and tranſmits them to thc 
plant for nutrition, See PLANT, 

RooT, in mathematics, implies a quantity confidered as the 
baſis or foundation of a higher power, For the method of 
extracting Roots, ſee EXTRACTION. 

Roors, radices, in grammar, the primitive words of a language, 
whence others are compounded or derived, 

RORVFEROUS Dat“, a name given by fome anatomiſts to 
the throracic duct, becauſe of its flow manner of cunveying, 
and as it were inſtilling the chyle into the common ſtream of 
blood. 

* The word is compounded. of the Latin re, dew, and firs, to 
carry. 

ROSE, reſa, a well known flower, produced from a ſhrub of the 
ſame name. 3 | 
The Roſes uſed in medicine are of two kinds, the red and the 
damaſk. 
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The Roof contains its timber-work, and its covering of llate, 
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"The red Roſe is expected to he gathered before perfectly ex- 
panded, as poſſeſſing its virtues more eminently, while in the 
bud, than at any other time. They are brought to the ſhops 
when of the ſize of a large nutmeg, and of a conic figure, large 
at the baſe, where they are received into the cup, and, termi- 
nating in a point, are hard, firm, and formed of a num- 
ber of petals cloſely wrapped and folded one over another, of a 
deep purple colour, and but little ſmell. They are to be ſepa- 


rated from their huſks to fit them for uſe, and the white heels | 


and ungulz at the baſe, by which they adhered to the cup, are 
to be cut off, and the apices and ſtamina and other parts of the 
fructification left behind, it being only the yet unopened petals 
of this kind of Roſe that are uſed in medicine. When thus ſe- 
parated, they are juicy and very heavy, while freſh, and eafily 
beat up into a conſerve with ſugar. When dried, they become 
criſp, brittle, and light, and retain their deep purple colour 
very fair, if the operation has been carefully performed. T he 


apothecaries have a way of drying the white ends they cut off 


from the petals, in order to uſe them under the name of dried 
red Roſes, but it is a bad practice. | 

The damaſk Roſe is not to be gathered in the bud, but when 
Juſt blown before the petals become looſe, and begin to fall, 
and while they are of a fine pale red, for they afterwards be- 
come almoſt white. This is the period at which their ſcent is 
moſt fragrant, and #11 their virtues in tE. greateſt perfection. 
They are to be ſeparated like the red Roſe from their cups and 
ſtamina, and either diſtilled or dried in this pure ſtate, It is a 
common error to throw them into the alembic, as they are 
brought from market with the cups and pieces of pedicles with 
them ; but theſe parts give a ſmell to the water very different 
from the fragrant ſcent it has from the petals of the flower. 


The red Roſe is a powerful aſtringent ; eaten crude, it will 


ſtop diarrhoea's ; in its conſerve its virtues are debaſed by the fu- 


gar, yet it ſtill is conſiderably aſtringent. The dried flowers 


are yet more fo, and the tincture drawn from them by infu- 
ſion in water, with the addition of a few drops of oil of vitriol, 
1s of excellent ſervice in many caſes where a cooling ſuba- 
{tringent is neceſlary. 

The damaſk Roſe, though ſo nearly allied to the red in form 
and nature, yet is of an exactly contrary quality, a mild and 


gentle purgative. It is uſed in the ſhops in form of a ſyrup, 


made either from the juice or infuſion of freſh flowers. The 
apothecaries at this time uſually make it of the remainder in 


the alembic, after the diftillation of the Roſe-water. A late 
diſpenſatory writer put it into their heads, and declares it a very | 


good method; but every body who knows the difference be- 
tween a decoction and an infuſion, will be ſenſible how vaſtly 
preferable the medicine will be if made from an infuſion of the 
flowers poured again and again on freſh parcels of them, till it 
have imbibed as much of their virtue as it is able to retain. 
The Roſe-water of the ſhops is diſtilled from the ſpecies of a 
very fragrant ſmell ; it has been celebrated for many virtues, 
but the ſmell is the only quality now regarded in it. Hill. 


Ros E, in architecture, an ornament cut in the form of a Roſe. — 


It is chiefly uſed in cornices, frizes, vaults of churches, and 
particularly in the middle of cach face of the Corinthian aba- 
cus. 


RosE-weed, See RHODIUM, 
Rose-noble, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, firſt ſtruck in the 


reign of Edward III, and then called the penny of gold; 
ſince called Roſe- noble, becauſe it was ſtamped with a roſe : 
It was current at 6 5. and 8 4. 


RO'SEMARY, re/marinus, a medicinal plant, whoſe flowers 


are of conſiderable uſe in the preſent practice. 

A pound of the picked flowers of Rotemary, diſtilled in a re- 
tort, yields, firſt, between four and five ounces of a limpid and 
colourleſs liquor imelling of them, but not very ſtrongly, and 
of a ſomewhat faintly acid taſtes with a mixture of a iceming 
alkalinę flavour withit. After this come over about eight ounces 
of a liquor {till clear, but more ſtrongly acid, and towards the 
laſt runnings ſomewhat auſtere ; after this about two drachms 
of a brown empyreumatic liquor of a ſtrongly acid, and at the 
lame time à ſtrengly alkaline taſte ; and atter this about an 
equal quantity of liquor, yet more reddiſh and empyreuma- 
tic, impregnated with a volatile alkaline ſalt, with about fifteen 
grains of the ſame ſalt in a connected form afterwards ; and, 
tinally, there come over three drachms or more of a thick and 
blackith oil. "The remainder in the retort, calcined in an open 
fire and lixiviated, yields about a drachm of a fixed alkaline ſalt. 
Roſemary has at all times been a favourite ſhrub in medicine; 
it is full of volatile parts, as appears by its taſte, [mell, and 
analyſis. It is a very valuable cephalic, and is good in all diſ- 


orders of the nerves, and in hyſterig and hypochondriac caſes. 


It is good in palſies, apoplexies, epilepſies, and vertigoes. It 
ſtrengthens the ſight, and ſweetens the breath. It is greatly 
commended by tome againſt obttructions of the viſcera, parti- 
cularly of the liver and ſpleen, and in the jaundice, The 
flowers have the credit of being great cordials, and ſome ima— 
cine they even potleis the virtues of the whole plant in a more 
exalted degree than any other part. Ihe flowery tops, leaves, 
and hutks, together withine flowers themſelves, are much fitter 
tot all purpoſes than the flowers alone. 

Noſemary, dültilted imply. vields a tragrant water calle] dew 


"> 1 : c ——T—̃! PACKET pas. SEA OS FRE >... 
* 1 viemaury i diſtilled with Water in Al alembic, it affords a 


ROYSIN, in chemiſtry ; ſee RESIN. 
ROSQ/LIS, or Ros-$soL1s, ſun-dew, an agreeable 


RO'STRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, 


RO/STRI-F ORMIS Preceſſus, in anatomy; ſee Con acomws 
RO'STRUM, 2 denotes the beak or bill of a bird. ..., 


RosTRUM, in chemiſtry, implicd the noſe or beak of the com- 


ROSYCRU'CIANS, RosicRusiAxs, or brothers of the þ 


| 
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water taſting ſtrongly of it, but of a leſs agreeable ſmell : u. 
rectified ſpirit it makes the fragrant and cephalic * 
Hungary water. A conſerve is alſo made of the flowers wh 
proper for reducing the ingredients of cephalic ele 7 


© , AMERY Ctuaries in 
form, and it is an ingredient in many of the compoſition. © 
the ſhops. 15 


ſpitituoys 


liquor, compoſed of burnt brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk. 


water, and ſometimes perfumed with a little muſk. 


wWhercig 


orations, pleadings, funeral, harangues, &c, were delivere! 


3 and 


hence it had been figurately applied to the beak, or head gf 


a ſhip. 


5 which conveys the liquor diſtilled into its 1. 
| euer: 
a name aſſumed by a ſect or cabal of hermetical philofophe;., 
who appeared, or at leaſt were firſt taken notice of in C. 
many, in the beginning of the laſt century. 5 
Their chief was a German gentleman, educated in a mon. 
ſtery, where he learnt the languages—In 1378 he went tg tl. 
Holy Land, where falling fick at Damaſcus, he conſulted tu 
Arabs, and other Eaſtern philoſophers, by whom he was 6. 
poſed to be initiated into this wonderful art—At his rey. 
into Germany, he formed a ſociety, to whom he communic... 
ed the ſecrets he had brought with him out of the Eat, .. 
died in 1484. 5 
They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, accommo— 
dated to the ſeveral branches of their docttine — Becauſe th. 
pretended to protract the period of human life, by means 
certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore youth, they were called 
immortales. 

As they pretended to know all things, they have been calle/ 
illuminati ; and becauſe they have made no appearance f. 
ſeveral years, but have kept altogether incognito, they hate 
been called the inviſible brothers, | 

Their ſociety is frequently ſignified by the letters F. R. C. 
which ſome among them interpret fratres roris cocti, it bein: 
pretended that the matter of the philoſopher's tone is dew con. 
cocted, exalted, &c. 

They bound themſelves together by a folemn ſecret, which 
they ſwore inviolably to preſerve ; and obliged themſelves, a 
their admiſſion into the order; to a ſtrict obtervance of certzin 
eſtabliſhed rules. 

They pretended to know all ſciences, and chiefly medicine; 
whereof they publiſhed themſelves the reftorers—They pre- 
tended to be maſters of abundance of important ſecrets ; and, 
among others, that of the philoſopher's {tone ; all which they 
affirmed to have received by tradition from the ancient Loy; 
tians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnolophilts. 2: 


ſur. 


ROT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep in moiſt years, ariſing from 1 


certain principle of putrifaction, both in the*air and the gts. 


RO'TA, in mechanics; fee WHEEL. 
RoTA Ari/tetelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name of a celebrate.| 


problem in mechanics founded on the motion of a wheel abou: 
its axis; thus called, becauſe fuit, as we know of, taken no- 
tice of by Ariſtotle. 
The difficulty is this While a circle makes a revolution on 
its center, advancing at the ſame time in a right line along a 
plane, it deſcribes on that plane a right line equal to its cu— 
cumference. Now, if this circle which we may call the cete- 
rent carry with it another ſmaller circle concentric with it, 
and which has no motion but what it receives from the deſe- 
rent, which is the caſe of the nave of a coach-wheel carried 
along by the wheel; this little circle or nave will deſcribe 2 
line in the time of the revolution, equal, not to its own circum- 
ference, but to that of the wheel: tor that its center advances 
in a right line, as faſt as that of the wheel does, as being in 
reality the ſame therewith, The matter of tact is certain, 
but how it ſhould be, ſeems myſterious. It is obvious that the 
wheel, advancing during the revolution, muſt deſcribe a righ! 
line equal to its circumference, but how would the nate 
which revolves like the wheel deſcribe a right line ſo much 
greater than its circumference *? 
Ihe folution Ariſtotle gives is no more than a good explication 
of the difficulty. Galileo, who next attempted it, has recoutle 
to an infinity of infinitely little vacuities in the right line de- 
icribed by the two circles, and imagines that the little citde 
never applies its circumference to thole vacuitics, but, in rea- 
ty, only applies it to a line equal to its own circumierenc, 
though it appears to have applied it to a much larger. 
But it is evident that this is all gratis dictum.— I he vacuitic: 
are imaginary, and why does not the great circle apply it 
circumference to them? Laſtly, the magnitude of their wach- 
ties mult be augmented or diminiſhed according to the difleren! 
proportion of the two circles, 
F. Tacquet will have it that the little circle, making its rota- 
tion more ſlow]y than the great one, does on that account de. 
ſcribe a line longer than its circumference to mote than or? 
p01%! 
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point of its baſe.—But this is no more allowable than the 
former. | 

The attempts of ſo many great men proving in vain, M. Dor- 
tous de Meyran, a French | Tr had the good fortune to 
hit on a ſolution which he ſent to the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces, where being examined by Meſſ. te Louville and Saul- 
mon, appointed for that purpoſe, they made their report that 
it was ſatisfactory. — The ſolution is to this effect: 

The wheel of a coach is only acted on or drawn in a right 
line; its circular motion or rotation ariſes purely from the re- 
ſiſtance of the ground whereon it is applied. _ this re- 
{ſtance is equal to the force wherewith the wheel is drawn in 
the right line, inſomuch that it defeats that direction; of con- 
ſequence the cauſes of the two motions, the one right, the other 
circular, are equal, and therefore, their effects, i. e. their mo- 
tions, are equal. And hence the wheel deſeribes a right line 
on the ground equal to the circumference. 

For the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe. It is drawn 
in a right line by the ſame force as the wheel, but it only 
turns round, becauſe the wheel turns, and can only turn with 
it, and at the ſame time therewith. Hence it follows, that 
its circular velocity is leſs than that of the wheel in the ratio of 
the two circumferences ; and, therefore, its circular motion is 
leſs than its rectilinear one. | 

Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right line equal to that 
of the wheel, it can only do it by ſliding, or what they call the 
motion of rotation. That is, a part of the circular nave can- 
not be applied to a part of a right line greater than itſelf, but 
by ſliding along that part, and that more or leſs, as the part 
of the nave is leſs than that of the circle. 

RoTta, alſo ſignifies a particular court of juriſdiction in Rome, 
eſtabliſhed for taking cognizance of beneficiary matters, &c. 
ROTA'TION, in mechanics, a kind of circular motion, 
wherein the moving body turns round its own axis, or center, 
and continually applies new parts of its ſurface to the body it 
moves upon. — Such is that of a ſphere, a wheel, or the like. 

RoTATION, in geometry, the circumvolution of a furtace round 
an immoveable line, called the axis of Rotation. —By ſuch a 
Rotation of planes ſolids are generated. 

RoTATION, in aſtronomy ; ſee REVOLUTION. 

RoTATION, in anatomy, the action of the muſculi rotatores; or 
the motion they give to the parts they are tixcd to. 

ROTATOR, in anatomy, a name given to the oblique muſ- 
cles of the eye; called alſo ciliares, from the direction of their 
fibres. - 

ROTONDO, Rstundo, in architecture, a popular term for any 
building that is round both within and without fide, whether 
it be a church, a ſaloon, a veſtible, or the like. 

KOTU/NDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles 
of the body, from their roundneſs. See MUSCLE. 

ROUND, in military affairs, implies a walk or turn which an 

officer, attended with ſome foldiers, takes in a garriſon or for- 
tified place, around the ramparts in the night time; to liſten 
if any thing be ſtirring without the works, and to ſee that the 
centries are watchful and do their duty, and all things in good 
order. 
When'the Round is near the corps de garde, the centry calls 
aloud, W hocomes there? and when the anſwer is, the Rounds, 
ke ſays, ſtand ; then calls for the corporal of the guard, who 
draws his ſword, and calls alſo, Who comes there? and when 
it is anſwered, the Rounds, he that has the word advances, 
and delivers it to the corporal, who receives it with his ſword 
porated to the gwer's breaſt. 

ROUND-hov/e, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt cabbin on the ſtern of 
the ſhip. 

Rovxp-houſe, alſo implies a kind of priſon, for the nightly watch 
to ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried before a magi- 
ſtrate. 

ROUNDELAV, or Roux po, a kind of ancient poem, thus 
called, according to Menage, from its form ; and becauſe it 
ſtill runs back again to the firſt verſe, and thus goes round. 
t is not known by us, but pretty much uſed by the French: 
it commonly conſiſts of thirteen verſes, eight whereof are in 
one rhyme, and five in another. It is divided into couplets ; 
at the end of the ſecond and third whereof, the beginning of 
the Roundelay is repeated; if poilible, in an equivalent or 
punning ſenſe. Diet. Treveux. 

ROUNDELAY, or Roux po, in muſic, a kind of ritornello, where 
the beginning of each couplet is repeated at the end thereof. 

\OUT *, a public road, highway, or courſe ; eſpecially that 
which military forces take. 

The ward is Celtic, and literally fignifies a road. 

Pour, alſo implies the defeat and flight of an army. 

RotvT, in law, an aſſembly or combination of three or mare 
perſons, going forcibly to commit an unlawſul act, though 
they do not actually perform it. 
if they go, ride, or move forwards, after their meeting, it is 
a Rout, though they do not execute their purpoſe , if they do 

it is a riot. 

RO/VEL, in ſartiery, a kind of iſſue, made by drawing a ſkain 
of ſilk, thread, hair, or the like, through the nape of the neck, 
or other part of a horſe; anſwering to what in ſurgery is called 
& ſeton. | 


RUB 

ROWAL , regal, ſomething relating to a king. 

* The word is French, formed from the Latin rega/i;, Which ir 
derived from rex, a king. 

RoyaAL Academy of Sciences. See Ac Abu. 

ROYAL Antler, among hunters, the third branch of the horn of 
a hart or buck, which ſhoots out trom the rear of the main 
horn above the back-antler, 

Rovar. Arny, an army marching with heavy cannon, capable 
of beſieging a ſtrong well fortified place, 

ROYAL Ant, that approbation or aſſent which the king gives 
to a thing done by others ; as the election of a biſhop, or a 
bill paſſed in both houſes of parliament. 

The Royal aflent in parliament being given, the bill is in- 
dorſed with theſe words, Ie roy tt delt, it pleaſeth the king. 
If he refuſes it, Le r Saver/a, the king will adviſe upon it. 

RoyaAL 4 an Company, See Compaxy. | 

ROYAL Parapet, in tortification, a bank about three fathoms 
broad, and fix feet high, placed upon the brink of the ram - 
part, towards the country, Its ute is to cover thoſe who de- 
tend the rampart, 

Royal Society, of England, is an academy or body of per- 
lons of eminent learning, inſtituted by King Charles II. 
for the promoting of natural knowledge. This illuſtrious 
body had its original in an aſſembly of ingenious men, who be 
fore the reſtoiation met weekly in Wadham-cellege, « 
lodgings of Dr. Vxins. : 
Aſterwards, from about the year 1658, many of them, livii; 
London, held meetings at Greſham-college, till they wer: 
length taken notice of by the king, who was pleaſed tog 1t 
them an ample charter, dated April! 22, 1663 ; whereby, thy 
were erected into a corporation, conſiſting of a preſident, 
council, and fellows, for promoting the knowledge of natal 
things and uſeful experiments. 

Their manner of electing, fellows is by balloting. Their 
council are in number twenty-one, eleven of which are cg 
tinued for the next year, and ten more added to them, 41!l 
choſen on St. Andrew's day. 

Each member at his admiſſion ſubſcribes an engagement 
that he will endeavour to promote the good of the focicty ; 
from which he may be freed at any time, by ſignifying to thc 
preſident, that he deſires to withdraw. 

The charges are forty ſhillings paid to the treaſurer at admiſ- 
ſion, and thirteen ſhillings per quarter, fo long as he continues 
a member, 

Their deſign is to make faithful records of all the works of 
nature or art which come within their reach; ſo that the pro- 
ſent, as well as after ages, may be enabled to put a mark on 
errors which have been {trengthened by long preſcription, to 
reſtore truths that may have been neglected, to puſh thoſe al- 
ready known to more various uſes make the way more pal- 
ſable to what remains unrevealed, &c. 

To this purpoſe they have made a great many experiments and 
obſervations on molt of the works of nature, cclipſes, comets, 
meteors, mines, plants, earthquakes, inundations, ſprings, 
damps, ſubtcrrancous fires, tides, currents, the magnet, &c.— 
Alſo, numbers of ſhort hiſtorics of nature, arts, manuluctures, 
uſeful engines, contrivauces, &c. The ſervices they have been 
of to the public are very great. — They have improved naval, 
civil, and military architecture; advanced the ſecurity and per- 
feclion of navigation, improved agriculture, and put not only 
this kingdom, but alſo Ireland, the plantations, &c. upon 
planting, 

They have regiſtered experiments, hiſtories, relations, obſcr- 
vations, &c. reduced them into one common ſtock, and have 
from time to time publiſhed ſome of the moſt immediate uſe 
under the title of Philoſophical Tranſactions, &c. and Jaid the 
reſt up in public regiſters to be tranſmitted to poſterity as a ſolid 
ground-work for future ſyſtems. 

They have a library adapted to their inflitution, towards which 
the late carl Marſhal contributed the Norfolcian library, anden 
mvfzxum, or repoſitory of natural and artificial rarities, given 
them by Daniel Colwal, Eſq; and fince enriched by many 
others, — Their motto is Nullius in verba. 

RU/BARB. Sce RyHuBARB, 

RU'BIA Tindzrum, a root much uſed by the dyers, generall. 
called madder. See MADDER. 

RUBIGA'/LIA, or RonB1G ALA, in antiquity, a feaſt cclebrat- 
ed by the Romans on the ſeventh of the calends of March, 10 
honour of the god Rubigus, or the goddeſs Rubigo, to engage 
theſe deities to preſerve the corn from blaſting and mildew, 

RUBFC30), a ſpecies of blight incident to corn, generally calle: 
mildevr. 


- 


RU/BRICS, choſe rules and directions prefixed to the fevernt part 


of the liturey, directing the manner and order in which cac 
part of the office is to be performed. 
They are called Rubrics from the Latin yur, red becau'e 
they were formerly printed with red ink, to dittingudf ten 
from the reſt of the office, which was in black. Ss 
RU/BY, rubinus, a brilliant gem, being one of the arit Caf 
among precious ſtones. | | 
The Ruby is equal to any ftone in beauty, and im Vane dite: 
the diamond. It is not found in the variety of worms 1nany ons 
other gems are, but always in the pebble ſhape. No body even 
* 


RUD 


ſav! a columnar or cryſtallic form Ruby in the world. Our jew- 
ellers, indeed, ſometimes meet with ſtones of a very elegant 
colour of this ſhape, which when wrought are ſold for Rubies 
but thoſe who work them know the difference, And thoſe 
who know the true tinge or colour of the Ruby can judge of 
them at ſight, and know they are not fo. 
The common ſize of Rubies is that of a pin's head, but among 
theſe there are met with conſiderable large ones, which, when 
= and free from blemiſhes, are of very great value: the 
uby is ſecond only to the diamond in hardneſs; its colour is a 
fine and glowing red which it poſſeſſes in the ſeveral ſpecimens, 
in all the ſhades and degrees from the deepeſt blood colour to 
the pale fleſhy tinge of the red diamond : in the deeper ſtones 


there is always a faint tinge of purpliſh diſtinguiſhable among 


the red, but this grows leſs and leſs perceptible, as the colour is 
paler, till in the common pale Rubies it is wholly loft to the] 
ſight, except a very experienced and nice eye accuſtomed to 
the examination of the colour of gems, is employed to diſcover 
it. In its native ſtate its figure is naturally roundiſh, ſome- 
times oblong, and ſometimes pear-faſhioned, but almoſt al- 
ways flat on one fide; and its native poliſh is ſo good, that it 1s 
frequently worn without any help from art. 

Our jewellers diſtinguiſh the Ruby under its ſeveral ſhades 
of colour into three different kinds. When its colour is 
ſtrong and full, they call it ſimply the Ruby; »hen the colour 
is paler, and the ſtone leſs bright and fine, they call it a ſpinal 
Ruby; and, when it is pale, but full &. ſpirit and luſtre, they 
give it the name of balaſs Ruby : the colour of this gem 1s per- 
teQly that of the pale damaſk roſe, and its luſtre equal to that 


RU/DDLE, rulrica, a ſort of duſky red chalk, or e 
RUDE'NTURE *, in architecture, the figu 


RUDERA'TION, ruderatio, a term uſed by Vitruvius 


RUL 


in diverſe parts of England, chiefly in iron mines arth, found 


4 N 5 re of a r 
ſtaff, ſometimes plain, ſometimes carved, wherewith a thin 
it 


part of the flutings of columns is frequently filled up, 
Ihe word is derived from the Latin radens, a cable, 


laying a pavement with pebbles, or little ſtones ; — 


for the coarſeſt and moſt artleſs kind of maſonry, 


RUDIA'RIUS, in antiquity, a veteran gladiator, who had * 


quired a diſcharge from the ſervice. 


RU'DIMENTS, rudimenta, the firſt grounds or firſt princigle, 


of any art or ſcience. 


RUE, ruta hortenſis, a well known medicinal plant. 


Rue is one of the octandria monogynia of Linnæus 
the herbæ flore tetrapetalo anomalz of Ray. There are m 
ſpecies of it, but only one of them is uſed in medicine: re, 
is the common Rue of our gardens. The ruta horteriſis Jatifo. 
lia of C. Bauhine, and the ruta ſativa & hortenſis of "ot 
authors. | 

It is not a _ of England, but is cultivated y 
in our gardens. A pound of green Rue, diſtilled in ' 
yields firſt about three ounces — a half of a limpid — 2 
water, ſmelling ſomewhat of the plant, but of an inſipid * 
except that a faint, ſaline, and acid flavour juſt giſtingy;q, 
themſelves ; after this comes over a liquor ſtill limpid ay" 
colourleſs, in quantity about ten ounces ; this is more — 
and leſs acid, in the firſt runnings than the laſt; as it he 


„and of 


other 


common! 


tinues to run, it becomes more and more acid, and at last 
auſtere, Aſter this, there come over about three drachms of > 
brown empyreumatic liquor, highly impregnated with a val... 
tile, alkaline falt, and about three drachms of an oil partly th 
and fluid, partly thick. "The remainder in the retort, "2 
cined in an open fire, and lixiviated, yields about a drachn; of 
a fixed alkaline ſalt. 8 
Rue has always been in great eſteem as an alexipharmic and 
cephalic; it is good in all nervous diſeaſes, and in fevers, the 
{mall pox and meaſles; and eminently fo in hyſteric caſes | 
it is given by many to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and prevent 
the return of habitual cholics. It has been alſo given in 
pleuriſies and peripneumonies, and againſt the bites of venom. 
ous animals. There uſed to be a ccaſerve, and ſimmle 
water of Rue, kept in the ſhops; but the former has been 
found very unpleaſant, and the latter to contain ſcarce any 


of any gem, except the diamond. The ſmall Rubies are 
uſually very pale, and ſhew very little of the purpliſh tinge, 
The jewellers alſo tell us of two other kinds, the rock Ruby 
and the Rubacille, but neither of theſe is truly of the Ruby 
kind; the firſt is a garnet of a peculiar kind, and the other 
a ſpecies of hyacinth. We have Rubies truly fo called, only 
from the Eaſt-Indies, and they are found there, ſcarce any 
where clſe, except in the mountain Copelan in Pegu, and in 
the beds of rivers, and ſome of the mountains in the iſland of 
Ceylon. The ancients knew the Ruby of our times; they 
however confounded it with a multitude of other gems of the 
ſame colour under the name of a carbuncle. 

"There are not wanting medicinal authors who tell us that the 
Ruby is the higheſt of all cordials, but no body at preſent 
ſeems in humour to try ſo improbable a medicine. It ſeems 
to owe its colour to gold, it being poſſible to ſeparate a ſmall | 4: oſ the plant's virtu Site rave thorn furs 
portion of gold from the little native Rubies, and alfo to give 5 3 ©, and DOUL have tmeretore deen fe 


os The dried herb is n iven in i 
the true colour of the Ruby to factitious paſte, by means of . 8 n 1 to be Wen in infuſion Oeca- 
| that metal. ionally, and to be in readineſs, as an ingredient in many of 


the officinal compoſitions, 
RUE'LLE *, a French term, ſometimes uſed to fignify an al- 
cove, or genteel apartment, where ladies receive viſits. 


11 : A 

N In M. Savary's Dict. de Commerce, we have the following 
1 table of the value of Rubics, from one carat, or four grains, 
1 to ten carats: 


1 £4 d. * The word is French, and literally ſignifies a little flreet, being 
Wt A Ruby of one carat is worth —— — 1 15 ©0 a diminutrice of rue, ſtreet. 
j Of two C. — g9 oo oo | RUINS, a confuſed heap of materials, being the remains cf 
* Of three C. 0 ſome magnificent building, &c. either decayed by length of 
[) Of ſour . 1 20 time, or demoliſhed by the enemy, &c, 4 
1 Of five C. 45 oo oo |RULE, a maxim, canon, or precept, to be obſerved in ar 
) | Of fix C. — — 67 10 00 art or ſcience. g 
1 i Of ſeven C. 84 oo co |[RULE, in arithmetic, implies a certain operation performe] 
* | . 106 oo oo with figures, in order to diſcover unknown numbers, and 
4. | Of nine C. — — 150 OO doo facilitate mercantile, aſtronomical, &c. computations. 

; Ot ten C. — —— 216 oo oo [RULE of three, or Rule of proportion, commonly called the 
[| | Rukry, in heraldry, implics the red colour wherewith the arms gallen Rule, a rule which teaches how to find a fourth pro- 
2 | of noblemen are blazoned ; being the ſame which in the arms portonal to three given numbers. 
| | of others, not noble, is called gules. his rule is either direct, or reciprocal, called inverſe. Ard 

| q | RUCTA*TION, belching, a ventoſity ariſing from indigeſtion, thoſe are both ſimple and compound. 

1 : and diſcharging itſelf at the mouth with a diſagrecable noe. RULE of three direct, or direct proportion, is when, of four num- 
1! | RU/DDER, in navigation, a piece of timber turning on hinges bers, the firſt beareth the ſame ratio or proportion to the 
9 at the ſterij of the hip, and which by oppoling ſometimes one ſecond as the third doth to the tourth, | 
| [ fide, and ſometimes the other to the water, turns her about at As in theſe 2: 8: : 6: 24. 
| the pleaſure of the ſteer's-man. Conſequently, the greater the ſecond term is, in reſpect to 

1 In order to turn a ſhip about in the leaſt time, or wich the the firſt, the greater will the fourth term be, in reſpect to 
| | greateſt celerity poſſible, the Rudder ought to make an angle of the third, 

Vl 54 44/ with the ſtern. For if AB F (plate LVI. fie: 8.) That is, as 8, the ſecond term, is four times greater than 2. 
| be the Rudder of the ſhip A H, placed in the oblique ſituation the ſirſt term; fo is 24, the fourth term, four times greater 

[ll ff | F C, and the water ſtriking againſt it in the direction GC; than b, the third term. 

| let CE be radius, then the fine of the angle of incidence will \Whence it follows, that, if four numbers are in direct pro. 
1 be F E, and fo the force of the water againſt the Rudder wil! portion, the product of the two extremes will always be 
. i be as FE); but E F is refolvable- into the two forces F D | equal to the product of the two means, as Wal in disjunct, #3 


and D E, of which the latter is parallel, the other perpendicu- rg ntinued proportion: 
lar to the direction of the ſhip's courſe, and therefore F D is For * 2: 2X4: © 6:0X4 Or as 3: 3X5::6:6x5, 


| the only part of the force that compels the ſhip to turn round. or ZXxbX5=3ZX5X0. 

1 8 C rx EF: But 2 x 6X4 = 2X4 X6. 

| N 8 _ _ * * . T 5 * % - 18 0 "+ ro * > \C Fu a 
0 But E F is to FD (::CE: CF) :: EF*: 975 erk „the product of the extremes is equal to that of the 
; : : NE x Again, the leſs the fecond term is dect to the rt. the 
| that is (puttine CE = a, CF = x) as 22 —» and ſo x, _ rm jt, in refpe@ to the ar, . 


leſs will the fourth term be, in reſpect to the third. 
by the method de maximis & minimis, will be found equal to As in. theſe 2: 8 :: 0:24. Here 8 * e = 48 2 24. 
22 But, if 24 * 2 = 48, then will 48 — 2 24, or 48 = 24 = 2. 
7 , and therefore the angle of incidence E CF = 54 44, Note, any four numbers in direct proportion may be varied 
2 ſeveral ways. As in theſe, T 
as before, when the force of the water againſt the Rudder | Viz. if 2:8::6: 24, then 2: 6:: 8:24 
to turm the ſhip is a maximum, or the greateſt poſſible, and 0 1-263; 23 % 0963479: $: 2. Ko. 
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Theſe variations, being well underſtood, will be of no ſmall 
Th ts true ſtating of any queſtion in the rule of three. 
All queſtions in direct proportion may be anſwered by three 
ſeveral theorems. 
Theorem 1. Multiply the ſecond and third terms together, 
and divide your product by the firſt term; the quotient will 
be the anſwer required, 

yds. ſhill. yds. ſhill. 
Thus 3: 4 6: 18 the anſwer, 


$)54( 18 ſhillings: wy > va ſecond term was 

Theorem 2. Divide the ſecond term by the firſt, and mul- 
tiply the quotient into the third term, and the product will 
de the anſwer required, 

yds. ſhill. yds, hill, 

3: 9:: : 18 
Thus 3) 9( = 3, then 3x6 = 18, as befote, 
Theorem 3- Divide the third term by the firſt, then multi- 
y that quotient into the ſecond term, and the product will 
be the anſwer. ; 

yds, hill. yds. fhill, 

$2 NARS IR 18 
Thus 3)6(=2, and gx 2 = 18, as before, 
Here we ſee, that all the three theorems are equally true; 
but the firſt is moſt general, and uſually practiſed : yet the 
two laſt may be readily performed, when either the ſecond 
or third term can be divided by the firſt, and will be found 
of ſingular uſe in the rules of fellowſhip, &c. 
Queſtion 2. If 8 b. of tobacco coſt 145. what will 56 tb. 
coſt at the ſame rate? | 
Thus 8th : 14s :: 565: 41. 18s. the anſwer, 

14 


8)784( = 98s. = 41. 18s, 

Or thus 8) 56 ( = 7, then 14 7 = 98s, as before, 
Queſtion 3. If 14 ſhillings will buy 8 fþ of tobacco, how 
much will 41, 18 s. buy after the ſame rate? 
Stated thus, 14S: Bf: : 41. 18s. 
Then 56 x 14 = 784. and 14) 784 (56 the anſwer. 
Queſtion 4. If 56 10 ot tobacco be worth 41. 18s. how 
much may I buy for 14s. at the ſame rate? 
Stated thus, 41. 18s. =98s : 56th : : 14S: —— 
Then 56 x 14 = 784, and 98) 784 ( 8 jh the anſwer, 
Queſtion 5. Suppoſe 41. 18s. will buy 56 ib of tobacco, 
what will 8 #5 of the ſame tobacco coſt? 
This queſtion is thus ſtated, 56 fþ : 41. 188. = 98s :: 8th: — 
Then 98 X 8 = 784, and 56) 784 ( = 14s: the anſwer, 
Note the three laſt queſtions are only the ſecond varied, being 
N purely to give an inſtance how any queſtion in this 

ule of three may be varied. ; 
RuLE of three inverſe, or reciprocal proportion, is, when, of four 
numbers, the third (viz. that which moves the queſtion) 
beareth the ſame ratio to the firſt, as the ſecond does to the 
fourth. 
Therefore, the leſs the third term is, in reſpect to the firſt; 
the greater will the fourth term be, in reſpect to the ſecond. 
Example 1. If 16 men can do a piece of work in 6 days, 
how many days muſt 8 men require to do the ſame work, at 
the ſame rate of working ? 
Here it is plain, that 8 men muft needs have more time 
than 16 men, to do the ſame work. Conſequently, the 
greater the third term is, in reſpect to the firſt ; the leſs will 
the fourth term be, in reſpect to the ſecond, 
Example 2. If 8 men can do a piece of work in 8 days, 
how many days will 16 men require to do the ſame work ? 
Here it is plain, the fourth term muſt be leſs than the ſecond, 
becauſe 16 men, undoubtedly, can do the ſame work in leſs 
time than 8 men can, 
For when, according to the true meaning or deſign of any 
queſtion in proportion, more requires more, or leſs requires 
lefs, the terms are in direct proportion. | 
But if more require leſs, or leſs requites more, as above, 
then the terms will be in reciprocal proportion, 
The manner of placing down the propoſed terms is the 
ſame in both rules, viz. The firſt term in the ſuppoſition 
muſt be of the ſame kind and denomination with the third 
term, which moves the queſtion z and the term ſought muſt 
be of the ſame kind and denomination with the ſecond term 
in the ſuppoſition ; as in the two laſt examples. 


Men. Days. Men. Days. 
1 8 | 


„ Example 1. 16: 6 
Thus in a Example 2. 8 thts 16: 
The queſtion being truly ſtated, obſerve this theorem. 
Theorem, Multiply the firſt and ſecond terms together, and 


divide their product by the third term; the quotient will be | 


the anſwer required. | 

Thus in the ſecond example, 12 * 32 96. 

Then 16) 96 (= 6 days, the anſwer required. 

That is, 16 men may dg the ſame work in 6 days, as 8 men 
can do in 12 days. 


Carpenters joint 


Uſe of the Carpenters jeint RULE, 


The reaſon of this, operation, and, conſequently, of tl. 

The reaſon | n, „ conſequently, of th? 
theorem, is grounded upon this ede ee vis. if 8 — 
require 12 days to do the work, it is plain one man would te- 
You times 12 days, = 96 days, to do the ſame work; but 
: one man can do it in 96 days, moſt certain 16 men cari 
" A one 16th. port of that time. Therefore 96, divided 
= 1 "op give the anſwer tequited, viz. 16) 96 (6, as be- 


Dovers Rutz of three, or compound proportion, 


— queſtions in this rule, where five numbers ate propoſed to 
nd a ſixth, may more eaſily and readily be anſwered by one 
—_ theorem, which compriſeth both the dire& and inverſe 
ra. firſt, you muſt carefully note, that, in all queſtions of this 
moans three of the five propoſed terms are always condi- 
ional and ſuppoſed ; and that the other two move the queſ- 
tion, as for inſtance, 
— 108 If 1001, will gain 61. in 12 months, (theſe 
10 e 3 are only ſuppoled, or 5 then comes 
iN TM will 105 J. gain in 9 months? Now, in 
to riſe the genera ; ſuppoſe, i 
the numbers, — 1 ne 


; = 100 the principal, In the ſuppoſiti f 
7 * ) ppoſition © 
Viz. let Ye 12 * r g ö any propoſed quet- 
= gain, ion. 
þ> = Zoo the princi "al, 
And} = $9 the 3 { 
“213, 5 the gain, | 
Then P: p:: 5: Gþ = 1 product of the two means, 
: 1 divided by the firſt extreme. 


The 3 terms wherein 
the queſtion lies, 


That is 100: 6: 300: Bore = 18, which is tlie firſt part 
df the queſtion, 


Then T : 2 22122 Which is the ſecond part of 
Viz. 12:18;:g: 13,5 n, 


Ergo, T2 = G * 
| | I. means. 

Conſequently, TG P =G Pt is the theorem. 

This theorem affords two Rules, by which all queſtions in this 

double Rule of three, or rather of five numbers, may be re- 

ſolved z due regard being had to the true placing down of the 

propoſed terms, which muſt be thus. Always place the 

three conditional terms in this order : Let that number 

which 1s the ptincipal cauſe of gain, loſs, or action, &c. (viz. P) 

be put in the firſt place; that number which denotes the 

ſpace of time, or diſtance of place, &c. (vir. IT) be put in 

the ſecond place ; and that number which is the gain, loſs, 

or action, in the third place, Now, accotding to theſe di- 

rections, the conditional terms of the laſt queſtion will ſtand 

Thus P. T. G, 

That done, place the two terms which move the queſtion, 

underneath thoſe of the ſame name 

Thus}, 4 G. 

Then, if the blank, or term ſought, fall under the third place, 

as in this queſtion, | 


It will be J * = , which gives this rule. 


tremes is equal to that of the 


1550 is, the product of the ex⸗ 


Rule 1. Multiply the three laſt terms together for a dividend, 
and the two firſt together for a diviſor, the quotient atiſing 
from them will be the ſixth term. 
That is, in our propoſed example 1. 
Thus 6 x 300% 9 = 16200, the dividend, 

And 100X12 = 1200, the diviſor. _ 
Then 1200)16200(13;, the anſwer, as beſote. | 
But, if the blank or term, ſought, fall under the firſt place, then 
ſe will be Tet s 
tG 


Or, if the blank fall under the ſecond place, 


"2 10 "2 
It will be ü 12 t; either of theſe gives this Rule, 


— — 


F 


Rule 2. Muläphh the firſt, ſecond, and laſt tetms togethet 
for a dividend, and the other two together for a diviſor, the 
quotient ariſing from them will be the 6th term. 


* f g | : on 7 
RuLe, among workmen, implies an inſtrument, oh which arc 


ſeveral lines, as inches, &c. of great uſe in practical menſu- 
ration, &c. Is 
Run E, is an inſtrument uſually made with box, 
twenty- tour inches long, and one and a half broad; each inch 
being, ſubdivided mto eight parts, : . ; 
On the fame, fide with theſe diviſions, is uſualiy added 
Gunter's line of numbers. 8 | 

On the other ſide, are the lines of timber and board meas 
ſure z the firſt beginning at 82, and continued to 35, near 
the other end; the latter is numbered from 7 to 30, 4 inches 


her end. | 
from the other en The application of the 


inches, in meaſuring lengths, breadths, &c. 1s obvious, — 1 hat 

of the Gunter's line, fee under GUNTER's Line,— The uſe of 

the other ſide is all we nced here meddle with, 5 
19 H 1. The 
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RUM 


1. The breadth of any ſurface, as hoard, glaſs, &c. being 
iven, to find how much in length makes a ſquare foot. — 
Find the number of inches the ſurface is broad, in the line 
of board-meaſure, and right againſt it is the number of 
inches required, : 
Thus; if the ſurface wete eight inches broad, eighteen inches 
will be found to make a ſuperficial foot. 
Or more readily thus.—Apply the rule to the breadth of the 
board, or glaſs, that end, marked 36, being equal with the 
edge, the other edge of the ſurface will ſhew the inches, and 
quarters of inches, which go to a ſquare foot. 
2. Uſe of the table at the end of the board-meaſure.— If a 
ſurface be one inch broad, how many inches long will make a 
ſuperficial foot? Look in the upper row of figures for one 
inch, and under it in the ſecond row is twelve inches, the an- 
ſwer to the queſtion, 

. Uſe of the line of timber- meaſure. This reſembles the 
9 for, having learned how much the piece is ſquare, 
look for that number on the line of the timber- meaſure; the 
ſpace thence to the end of the rule is the length which, at 
that breadth, makes a foot of timber. — Thus, if the piece be 
nine inches ſquare, the length neceſſary to make a ſolid foot 
of timber, is 21 * inches. If the timber be ſmall, and under 
nine inches ſquare, ſeek the ſquare in the upper rank of the 
table, and immediately under it is the feet and inches that 
make a ſolid foot. | 
If the piece be not exactly ſquare, but broader at one end 
than the other, the method is to add the two together, and 
take half the ſum for the fide of the ſquare. For round 
timber the method is to girt it round with a ſtring, and to 
allow the fourth part for the ſide of the ſquare ; but this me- 
thod is erroneous, for hereby you loſe nearly one fifth of the 
true ſolidity ; tho” this is the method at preſent practiſed in buy- 
ing and ſelling timber, 

Everard's fliding RULE, See GAUGING Rule, 

Coggeſhal's fliding RULE, See SLIDING Rule. 

RUM, a ſpirit extracted by fermentation and diſtillation from 
ſugar-canes, 

RUMB-/me, in navigation; ſee COURSE, 

RUMEN, in natural hiſtory, the firſt ſtomach of animals that 
chew the cud, 

RL MINANT Animals, ſuch as chew the cud, and theſe are 

quadrupeds, hairy, and viviparous, and in general Mr, Ray 
obſerves of them that ſome have hollow and perpetual horns ; 
others deciduous ones, or ſuch as are ſhed every year; and all 
the horned Ruminant animals have four ftomachs. 1. The 
Koz wryadn of Ariſtotle, the venter magnus, or what we 
call the paunch or inward, This receives the meat ſlightly 
chewed, retains it a-while, and then delivers it back again to 
the mouth, which is what we call the cud, to be re-chewed 
and rendered more fit to make chyle. 2. The zgvpax>-, or 
reticulum, which we call the honey-comb, from its internal 
coat being divided fo into cells like honey-combs. 3. The 
e, which Mr. Ray thinks hath been wrong tranſlated 
omaſus, and therefore he would have it called the echinus ; 
this is ſo difficult to clear, that our people throw it away, 
and call it the manifold, 4. The yen of Ariſtotle, by 
Gaza called the abomaſus. The ſtomach in calves is 
that which contains the acid ferment, which we call the 
runnet, and is uſed to coagulate milk, to make cheeſe. 
Alſo all horned Ruminant animals want the dentes primores, 
or broad tecth in the upper jaw. Thefe kind of animals 
have alſo that kind of fat, which we call ſuet, which is much 
harder and firmer, and leſs liquefiable in them, than the adeps 
ot other animals, 


RUMINA/TION, an act peculiar to ruminating animals, 
called ruminants z whereby they return the food they have 


* 


| 


, 


| 
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before ſwallowed, to be chewed over 
more fit for chyle. 

RUNDLES, or Rouxplxs, in heraldry, the ſame w; 
lets. See PELLET. 4 vnn hel. 

RU'NDLET, or RuxTETr, a ſmall veſſel, containin 2 
certain quantity of any liquor, from three to twenty * * 

RU NIC, a term applied to the language and letters of H.. 
ent Goths, Danes, and other northern nations. n 

RUNNER, in the ſea language, a rope belonging t thi x. 
net, and to the two bolt tackles.—Irt is reeved = i 
block, joined to the end of a pennant, and h nem, 

- ; f 5 as At one e 
hook to hitch into any thing, and at the other end 3 doub! 
block, into which is reeved the fall of the tackle * 
garnet, by which means it purchaſes more than the Ty 
would without it. n 

RU'NNET), or REN NE, the acid juice found in the ſtomach. 
of calves that have fed on nothing but milk, and are Killed 
before the digeſtion is perfect. 

RUNNING Goods, a clandeſtine landing of goods, without 
paying the legal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame. 

RUPE” » Rouria, or Rovytas, a coin current in the tek. 
ritories of the great Mogul, and other parts of the Eaſt. Indie: 
Rupees are ſtruck both of gold and ſilver, and both the 
one and the other have their diminutions; as half. ry. 
quarter-rupees, &c, 

The gold Rupee is worth 1s. 6 d. ſterling. The value of U. 
ſilver Rupee is various, according to its quality, and ». 
place where it is coined, A general obſervation is, that 1 
Rupees are always current for more, at the place where the, 
are ſtruck, than elſewhere; and the new Rupees for mor. 
than the old ones, 2 
Beſides this difference of new and old Rupees, the India, 
make three other claſſes. "The firſt called Rupees Sicez. 
which at Bengal, are worth 2s. 11d. ſterling. The ſecon! 
Rupees of Surat, worth 2 8. 6d. ſterling. The third Rune; 
of Madraſs, worth 2s. 5d. ſterling. All which is to be 
underitood of the new Rupees. 

As to the old ones, thoſe of Madraſs are only current 21 
Is. II d. ſterling. Thoſe of Surat, at 2s. and the Siceas t 
28. 4d. Yet, in other places, the order and prices vary; 
at Surat, thoſe ſtruck there have the firſt place; the Siccas 
the ſecond; and thoſe of Madraſs the third. Along de 
coaſt of Coromandel, the Madraſs have the firſt place, th. 
Siccas the ſecond, &c. 

RU/PTURE, in medicine, the ſame with hernia. See 
HERNIA. | 

RURAL *®, or Rusric, ſomething relating to the country, 

The word is formed from the Latin, rus, raris, country, 

Ru RAL Dean. See Dean. 

RUSSIA Company. See COMPANY, 

RUST of a metal, the flower or calx thereof, procured by co:- 
roding and diſlolving its ſuperficial parts by ſome menſtruum. 
Water is the great inſtrument or agent in producing Rut, 
and hence oils, and other fatty bodies, ſecure metals iro: 
Ruſt; water being no menſtruum to oil, &c. and thereſor: 
not able to make its way thio' it. 

All metals are liable to Ruſt, even gold itſelf, if expoſed to 
the fumes of ſea ſalt. 

RUSTIC Gas, di riſlici, in antiquity, were the gods c 
country, or choſe Who pteſided over agriculture, &c. 
RUSTIC, in architecture, implics a manner of building in 
imitation of nature, rather than according to the rules 0! art, 
Rusric 1/7rt, is where the ſtones in che ſace, &c. of a 
building, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched, or pickes 

with the point of a hammer. 

RusTic Order, that decorated with ruſtic quoins, ruſtic work, & 

Rur, in hunting, the venery, or copulation oi Cecr, 
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A conſonant, and the eighteenth letter of the alphabet. 
This letter was uſed in the fame form by the ancient 
Greeks, as appears from the Sigean inſcription, only in 
an inverted poſition. Its ſound is formed by driving the 

breath through a narrow paſſage between the palate and the 
tongue elevated near it, together with a motion of the low- 
er jaw towards the upper, the lips being a little way open, 
with ſuch a ſpecial configuration of every part of the mouth 
and larynx as renders the voice ſomething ſibilous or hiſſing. 
The old and new orthography of the French differ chiefly in 
the uſe of the 5; the latter omitting it in writing where it is 
not heard in pronunciation, and the former retaining it. "Thus 
the followers of the one, particularly the academy in their dic- 
tionary, write tempg/te, hui/fre, fuſte; thoſe of the other, tem- 

; pete, 4 frite. | : 
$ among the ancients, was a numerical letter, ſignifying ſe- 
ven, according to the verſe, 

S vera ſeftenos numeratos fignificabit. 
8. A. in medicinal preſcriptions is an abbreviation of ſecundum 
artem, according to the rules of art; chiefly uſed where ſome 
uncommon care and dexterity is required. 

C\'BBATH “, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, being the ſeventh 
day of the week, or Saturday, 

* The werd is Hebrew, Nat, which ſigrikes ceſſation, or reſt. 

Philo calls it 72 x:ous cia, the world's birth-day, 

The obſervation of the Sabbath began with the world. For 
God, baving imployed fix days in the creation of the univerſe 
out of nothing, reſted on the Sabbath-day, and, therefore, ap- 
pointed it a day of reſt, 
And, as every ſeventh day was a day of reſt to the Jews, ſo was 
every ſeventh year to the land; it being unlawful in this year 
to plow, ſow, or prune vines; and, if the earth brought 
forth any thing of its own accord, theſe ſpontaneous fruits did 
not belong to the maſter of the ground, but were common to 
all, and any man might gather them. This was called the 
ſabbatical year. So that the Jews during the fix years were 
obliged, and more eſpecially the laſt, to lay up a ſufficient ſtore 
fur the ſabbatical year. 
Prophane authors have ſpoken of the Sabbath, but have only 
diſcovered thereby their ignorance of the Jewiſh affairs, "Tacitus 
thought they obſerved it in honour of Saturn to whom Sa- 
urday was conſecrated in the Pagan religion. Putarch 
aferts it was kept in honour of Bacchus, who was ſirnamed 
Sabbos. Appian the grammarian maintained that the Jevs 
celebrated the Sabbath, in memory of their being cured of a 
{ametul diſeaſe, which in the Egyptian language was called 
ſobboſig. Laſtly, Perſius ſpeaks of the Jewiſh Sabbath as if 
it had been a fait. 

SA'BLE, in heraldry, the black colour in the arms of gentlemen. 
—lt is exprefled in engraving by perpendicular and horizontal 
hatches draven a-croſs each other, as repreſented (plate LVI. 

ſeg. 9. | 

S BRE *, a kind of cutting ſword or ſcimiter, having a very 
broad heavy blade; thick at the back, and crooked towards 
the point. 

The word is ſormed from the High Dutch /abcl, and that from 
the Sclavonic /ab/a, a {word, or hanger. 

SACTUA, in antiquity, a feaſt which the ancient Babylonians, 
and other orientals, held annually in honour of the god Anai- 
Us, 


SACCADE, in the manage, a jerk, or violent check which | 
the cavalier gives his horte, by drawing both the reins very 
ſuddenly. 

SYNCCHARUM. See the article SUGAR, 

d.\'CCULUS*®, in anatomy, is uſed to expreſs ſeveral parts of 
the human body which bear ſume reſemblance to bags. 


————— 


The word is Latin, being a diminutive of ſaccus, a ſack, or bag 


8 

SACCUL Ali peſi, the cells of the cellular membrane filled with 

6 *\ 8 3 = : : 

vACCULT Ifedicinales, medicinal bags, are bags filled with medi- 
11100 

: 41 edle T8. 

SACCULLISERVS ilięerut, the receptacle of the chyle. 
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the ſpine, and every tranſverſe proceſs of the loins, and the 
loweſt of the back. 

SACERDO/TAL *, ſomething belonging to the prieſthood, 

The word is formed from the Latin, cells, a prieſt, which is 

derived from /acer, holy. | 

SACK of wool, a quantity of wool, containing juſt twenty-ſix 
ſtone, and every ſtone fourteen pounds. In Scotland a Sack 
is twenty-four ſtone ; each {tone containing ſixteen pounds, 

Sack cation wool, a quantity from a hundred and à half to 
four-hundred weight, 

SACKS of carth, in fortification, are canvas bags filled with 
carth.— They are uſed in making retrenchments in haſte, to 
place on parapets, or the head of the breaches, &c. or to re- 
pair them, when beaten down. 

SA'CE BUT), a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, a fort of 
trumpet, though different in form and fize; it is fit to play a baſs, 
and is contrived to be drawn out or ſhortened according to the 
tone required, whether grave or acute. IT he Italians call it 
trombone, and the Latins tuba ductilis. 

It takes aſunder in four pieces, and has frequently a wreath 
in the middle which is the fame tube only twice twiſted, or 
making two circles in the middle of the inſtrument, by which 
means it is brought down one fourth lower than its natural 
tone : It has alſo two pieces or branches on the infide which 
do not appear, unleſs drawn out by an iron bar, and which 
lengthens it till it hit the tone required, 

The Sackbut is uſually eight feet long without reckoning the 
circles, and without being drawn out ; when it is extended to 
its full length, it is uſually fifteen feet; the wreath is two feet 
nine inches in circumference, 

SA'CER Arteriæ, in anatomy, a branch of the aorta deſcendens, 
which paſſes through the middle of the os ſacrum to the pel- 
VIS. 

SACRAMENT *, in the catholic church, is defined a viſible 
ſign of ſpiritual grace annexed to the uſe thereof, "The Roman 
catholics own five more than we, viz. confirmation, pe- 
nance, extreme unction, ordination, and marriage; we only 
baptiſm and the cuchariſt. 

The word is formed from the Latin ſacramentum, which ſigniſes 
an oath, particularly that which the ſoldiers took to be true to 
their commanders. | 

SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is ſolemnly offered, and 
conſecrated to God with ceremonies, benedictions, unclions, 
&c. 

SACRED, is alſo applied to things belonging to God and the 
church. | 

SACRIFICE, a ſolemn act of religious worſhip, which con- 
ſiſts in the dedicating, devoting, or oflering up ſomething, ani- 
mate or inanimate, on an altar by the hands of a prictt to ac- 
know'edge a dependence on or to conciliate the #avour of they 
Deity. This practice in ſome ſenſe or other is univerſal, for 
all religions have their Sactifices. 

Some aſeribe the riſe of Sacrifices to the barbarity and ignorance 
of the heathen world, and, as to the Jews, they borrowed this 
practice from the Fpyptizans in which God ſuffered them to 
continue, being contented with barely rclorming it. 

To this it is anſwered that it is ſcarce credible God would 
borrow the manner of his worihip from a people the moſt ſu- 
perſtitious of any in the world. And therefore chriſtian writer 
uſually date the origin of Sacrifices much higher, and derive 
them from the patriarchs, from Abel, Noah, and Abraham, 
who all offered Sacrifices, which the Scripture teſtifies were 
acceptable to God. Abel oftered up the firſt-ſruits of li 
flock. And, if it be ſaid that it was not a bloody Sacrifice, 
vet the ſame cannot be ſaid of that of Noah; who built an 
altar unto the Lord, and took of every clcan beaſt, and of every 
clean fow!, and offered burnt- Offerings on the altar. And, 
how often were the like Sacrifices ofiered up by Abrahem uh 
vas on the point of offering up his fon, and that Ly the expres 
command of God? From whence it is molt reaſonable to 
conclude that the Sacrifices of the Heathens were but an imi- 
tation of the Sacrifices of thoſe holy patriarchs. The devil, 
who is the ape of the Divinity, requiing the ſame hg gurs tog 
paid him by his worſhippers, as were! aid to God himſclf hy 
his. Beſides, as all the nations f the ca! th arc deſcended from 


poſterior part of the os facrum, and running along under the 


Noah, thev might derive the uſe of Sacr:hces from him, 


6 Anus deri. Wich the ſeveral tendons it lays hold of SA'CKILEGE, the crime of protaning ſacred things, or things 
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devoted to God]; or of alienating tb laymen, or common pur- 
doſes, what was given to religious perſons, or pious uſes, 
SA CRIS TA, or SACRISTAN, a church officer, otherwiſe, call- 
ed a ſexton. Wu 
SA'CRISTY, /acriftia, n place or apartment in a church where 
the veſſels and other utenſils, and ornaments of the church are 
preſerved, &c. It is now generally called, among us, veſtry: 
SA'CRO-LUMBARIS Muſculzs, in anatomy, a muſcle atiſing 
fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the os Sacrum, poſterior part of 
the illum, and from all the ſpines and tranſverſe proceſſes of 
the vertebrz of the loins. It gives a ſinall tendon to the poſte- 
rior part of each rib near its root, where a ſmall bundle of 
fleſhy fibres ariſes and unites with each aſcending tendon to 
the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth vertebræ of the neck. 
This, with the ſerratus poſticus inferior and triangularis, help 
to contract the ribs in exſpiration. But they are all of ſmall 
force, and ſeem only to accelerate the motion of the ribs, 
which fall down chiefly by their own gravity, and the elaſticity 
of the ligaments by which they are tied to the vertebrz, 
SACRUM Os, in anatomy, a bone ſituated in the poſterior or 
lower part of the trunk, at the baſis by which the whole ſpine 
x ſupported, and from hence it has been by ſome termed os 
aſilaxe. ; 
Its figure comes near that of a long triangle with the baſis up- 
wards, and the apex downwards. It may be divided into the 
upper part or baſis ; the lower part or apex; two ſides, the an- 
terior or concave, arid the poſterior or convex ; and two late- 
ral parts or edges. We here conſider it as one bone only, as 
it is in an adult ſubject, 
In young ſubjects it is made up of ſeveral diſtin& pieces, 
termed falſe vertebr:e, united together by cartilages, which in 
time diminiſh, grow hard, and diſappear, leaving no marks be- 
hind them but little ridges or lines more or leſs prominent. 
Theſe pieces are five in number, and fometimes fix, all of them 
reſembling the vertebræ in ſomething. The firſt is much larger 
than any of the true vertebrz ; but their ſize diminiſhes by 
very great degrees, as they deſcend, ſo that the lou eſt which 
males the point of the os Sacrum has ſcarcely the appearance 
of a vertebra, 

n the anterior or concave ſide we commonly ſee four pair of 
large holes, and ſometimes more, diſpoſed in two N e 
rows, and appearing to be formed by the notches in the origi- 
nal pieces meeting each other. Between theſe two rows of 
holes, through the whole length of the middle of this ſide, we 
obſerve the bodies of five or ſix ſalſe vertebræ cemented toge- 
ther, of which the uppermoſt or firſt comes nearer to the ſtruc- 
ture of a true vertebra than the reſt. The laſt is very ſmall, 
and below the holes has a notch on each fide, and ſometimes 
a production in ſhape of a little horn. 

The poſterior or convex ſide is very uneven. The ſame num- 
ber of holes appear here as in the foreſide, and diſpoſed in the 
ſame order, but are not ſo large. Between the two rows of 
holes, is a ſort of ſpinal apophyſis more or leſs imperfect, eſpe- 
cially towards the upper part. In theſe we often find openings, 
ſometimes in the ſuperior, and ſometimes in the inferior, and 
thus perpendicular fiſſures are formed of different breadths : 
Sometimes a tranſverſe opening is left between the ſeveral 
ſpines; but, in all that has been here ſaid, great varieties 
are obſervable, On the outfide of each row of holes are 
tuberoſities which appear like tranſverſe and articular apophy- 
ſes confounded together. At the baſis or upper part of the os 
Sacrum are two articular apophyſes confounded together, an- 
ſwering to the inferior ones of the laſt vertebra of the loins. 
Below each of theſe apophyſes laterally, is a large notch ; and 
between them we ſee diſtinctly enough the upper fide of the 
lumbar vertebrzz, being very much inclined backward : fo 
that the body of this falſe vertebra, as well as of the laſt true 
one, is longer before than behind. From this obliquity it 
happens that the os Sacrum and laſt lumbar vertebra: form, at 
their connection, a very conſiderable angle. 
Behind the body of this firſt vertebra of the os Sacrum between 
the articular apophyſes lies the orihce of a large canal, triangu- 
lar and flat, which runs down in the middle ſubſtance of the 
bones between the two ſides, and the four rows of holes, be- 
hind the bodies of all the falſe vertebræ. It contracts, as it de- 
ſcends, and communicates with all the large holes, being the 
continuation of the great canal of the ſpine, It is often broke 
into by the fiſſures already mentioned, on the backſide. 
The lateral parts are broad towards the top forming, on each 
hand, a large, uneven, irregular, cartilaginous ſurtace in the 
figure of a great 8, and ſometimes of a bird's head, By theſe 
two ſides the os Sacrum is connected with the oſſa innominata 
by a cartilaginous ſymphyſis. Between each of theſe lateral 
{des and the neareſt poſterior holes there is a large rough 
depreſſion, and under that another not fo large. Theſe de- 
preſſions are often pierced by ſeveral holes which loſe them- 
ſelves in this inner ſubſtance of the bone. 

SA'DDUCEES, a famous ſect among the Jews, fo called from 
their founder Sadoc. 
Antigonus of Socho, preſident of the ſanhedrim at Jeruſalem, 
and teacher of the law in the principal divinity ſchool of that 
city, having often, in his lectures, aſſerted to his ſcholars, that 
they ought not to ſerve God in a ſervile manner, with reſpect 
to reward, but only out of filial love and fear; two of his 
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{cholars, Sadoc and Baithus, inferred from thencs th 


were no rewards or rpg after this life; and, ra chere 


ſepatating from the ſchool of their maſter, they ta erefore, 
thete was no reſurrection, nor future Rate, ; Mary, ee tha 


this opinion, gave riſe to the ſect of the Sadducees, who "mg 
| a kind of Epicureans, but differing from them in this 2 
though they denied a future ſtate, yet they allowed the 
was created by the power of God, and governed by his 
. dence ; whereas the followers of Epicurus denied both. 
SAFE Conduct, a ſecurity given by the prince under his great (; 
to a ſtranger, for his quiet coming into and paſſin = 
his dominions. 1 


SAFFRON. See CRO Cs. 
SAGAPE NUM, a vegetable juice, generally called a gum, but 


it is truly a gum reſin. 
It is brought to us in two forms; the finer and purer is in looſe 
granules or ſingle drops, the coarſer kind is in maſſes com ſed 
of numbers of theſe drops of various fizes cemented 8 
by a matter of the ſame kind. In either caſe it is of 2 * 
and compact ſubſtance, conſiderably heavy, and of a reddiſh 
colour on the outſide, browniſh within, and ſpotted in m. 
places with ſmall yellowiſh or whitiſh ſpecks. Its ſmut. 
ſtrong and diſagreeable ; its taſte acrid and unpleaſant, x 
It is brought to us from Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, Ty, 
plant which produces it has never been deſcribed, but is fg. 
poſed to be, as Dioſcorides ſays, of the ferula kind, ſrom 4 
ſeeds and fragments of the ſtalks ſometimes met with in the 
body of it. 
Sagapenum, is a 14 great attenuant, aperient, and diſcur. 
ent ; it is good in all diſorders of the breaſt that owe their 
origin to a tough phlegm. It has alſo been found to diſcuß 
tumors in the nervous parts, in a remarkable manner, and 
to give relief in habitual head-achs, where almoſt all thing; 
elſe have failed. Its doſe is from ten grains to two ſcruples 
but it is now ſeldom given alone. It has been found howe1e 
to do great things in aſthma's, in obſtructions of the viſcer; 
particularly the ſpleen, in nervous complaints, and even in ei. 
lepſies. It alſo promotes the menſes, and expels the ſecundincs. 
SA'GATHEE, in commerce, a flight woollen tuff ; being ; 
kind of ſerge, or ratteen ; ſometimes mixed with a little {ill 
It is chiefly manufactured at Amiens, though we have our 
ſhare in England. 


SAGE, ſalvia, a medicinal herb, of which there are many ſpe- 
cies, but only two of them are uſed in our ſhops. Theſe are 
there diſtinguiſhed by the names of falvia hortenſis major, 
and ſalvia hortenſis minor. In Engliſh we diſtinguiſh them 
by thoſe of common Sage, or red Sage, and Sage of virtue. 

he firſt is the ſalvia latifolia of J. Bauhine, the ſalvia major 
of Parkinſon, and the ſalvia vulgaris of moſt other author. 
The other is the ſalvia minor aurita & non aurita of C. 
Bauhine, the ſalvia minor ſive quinata of Parkinſon, and the 
ſalvia minor of other authors. 
The common red Sage has always been eſteemed as a cepha- 
lic and ſudorific. An infuſicn of it, made in the manner dt 
tea, has been long famous, as the common drink of people 
in fevers. It is attenuant and diuretic ; it promotes the men- 
ſes, and is good in vertigoes, tremors, palſies, and in catarrhs, 
The virtues and uſes of the Sage of virtue are the fame with 
the other. Its name indeed has made many prefer it to the 
common Sage for the making tea for people in fevers ; but 
the more agreeable flavour of the common kind, and the 
pleaſant colour of the infuſion, when a little lemon juice is 
added, have again of late reſtored it into general uſe, 

SAGUT TA, the arrow or dart, in aftronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere near the Eagle. 

The ſtars in this conſtellation in Tycho's and Ptolemy”s cata- 
logues are five, and in Mr. Flamſteed's twenty-throe. 

SAGITTA, in botany, implies the top of any imall twig, cyon, 
or graft of a tree. 

SAGITTA, in trigonometry, the ſame with the verſed fine of a 
arch. 


SA'GITTAL Suture in anatomy, the ſecond of the genuine 
utures of the cranium or ſkull. See CRANIUM. 
SAGITTA/RIUS, the Archer, in aſtronomy, the ninth f:gn of 
the zodiac, 
The ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are thirty- 
one, in Tycho's ſixteen, and in Mr. Flamſteed's fifty-two, 
SA'GO, a ſimple brought from the Eaft-Indies, of conſidetable 
uſe in diet as a reſtorative. 
Sago, is a ſort of bread produced in the following manner, f 
a tree called landan growing in the Molucco's, V hen a tres 
is felled, they cleave it in two, in the middle, and dig out the 
pith, which is eatable, when it comes freſh out of the tree. 
They pound it in a mortar, till it is reduced into a kind of 
powder ſomewhat like meal. Then they put in a ſearce made 
of the bark of the ſame tree, placing it over a ciſtern made ot i 
leaves, and pour water on it, which ſeparates the pure part © 
the powder from the woody fibres wherewith the pitt abounds. 
The flour thus filtrated they call ſagu, which they make into 
paſte, and bake it in earthen ſuriaces. 

SA/ICK, or Sa1QUE, a Turkiſh veſſel, very common in the Le- 
vant for carrying of merchandize. | 

SAIL, ig navigation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral breadths of canvas. 
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fewed t er by the liſts and edged round with a cord, ca!l- 
ed the bolt-rope- a 

Sails have various names, according to the maſts, &c. the 
are faſtened to; as the main Sail, main- top-Sail, fore-Sail, 
ſprit-Sail, mizzen-Sail, &c. See Shir. 


8 MAILING, in a general ſenſe, implies the art or act of navigat- 


ing 3 or of determining the various motions of a ſhip, and her 


Plane, or Plain SAILING, is that performed by means of the 


angle T = 


# 


lane chart. See Plane CHarT. 

fore we proceed to ſhew the method of ſolving the ſeveral 
caſes of plane Sailing, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
diſtance failed, difference of latitude, and the departure, or 
difference of longitude, conſtantly form a right-angled triangle, 
and the courſe ſteered, and the complement of the courſe, are 
the two oblique angles of the ſame triangle. For ſuppoſe a 
ſhip at L 1 XV. fig. 1.) fails on a direct courſe till ſhe 
arrives at M; then will L M repreſent the diſtance ſailed, 
LN, the difference of latitude, N M the departure, or diffe- 
rence of longitude, and the angle N L M, the courſe ſteered, 
conſtituting the right-angled triangle L MN, right-angled at 
N. Whence it follows, that, if any two of theſe are given, 
we can by trigonometry find the reſt, _ | 
Caſe I. One latitude, courſe, and diſtance ſailed being given, 
to find the other latitude, and departure from the meridian. 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the Jatitude of 4 deg. 10 min, 
north, ſails S. S. W. 194 miles; required the latitude ſhe is in, 
and how far ſhe hath departed from her former meridian ? 
Geometrically. Let the place of rhe ſhip be O (ſee plate XV. 
fg. 1.) draw the meridian OP, and the right-line O Q, 
forming an angle with the meridian O P 22 deg. 30 min. 
= 2 points, the courſe ſteered ; ſet off on the line O Q 194 
miles, the diſtance ſailed, from O to Q; from the point Q let 
fall the perpendicular QP, on the meridian O P, and the tri- 
angle is conſtructed; and the lines O P and P Q, the diffe- 
rence of latitude and departure, may be meaſured by applying 
them to graduated lines on the chart, or to the ſame ſcale of equal 
parts which OQ was taken from. 
Arithmetically. 1. For the difference of latitude, or fide O P, 
the proportion will be, | 
As radius g 90d. oo m. = 10.0000000 
To the N O Q = 194 = 2.2878017 
So is the co-ſine of the courſe = 67" 30 = g 


To the difference of latitude OP —— = 179 = 2.253470 
2. For the departure, or ſide PQ, 


As radius == 90d. oo m. = 10.0000000 
To the diſtance failed O Q —— —— = 194 = 2.2878017 


So is the fine of the courſe 22d. 3om. = angle O = 9.6006997 


To P Q, the departure required = 77 = 1.8885014 
Caſe IT. Both latitudes and courſe being given, to find the 
diſtance and departure. 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the laticude of 3 deg. 10 min. 
ſouth, ſails N. E. by N. till her diſtance of latitude be 2 207%; 
required the diſtance ſailed, and departure from the meridian ? 
Geometrically. Let R (ſee plate XV. fig. 1.) be the place the 
Ship ſailed from on the chart; draw the meridian R S, ſetting 
off on it 140 miles = the difference of latitude, from R to S; 
and erect the perpendicular 8 T, draw the rumb-line R T, 
making an angle with the meridian R S = 33 deg. 45 min. 
the courſe ſteered, continuing it till it cut the perpendicular 
in I'; then will T be the place of the ſhip on the chart; and 
tie diſtance RT, and departure 8 T, may both be meaſured 
by applying them to the graduated lines, or the ſame ſcale R $ 
was taken from, 
f 0 find the diſtance failed, it will be, 
z the comp. of the courſe = 56 d. * 

4 denen ee ee e 
To the difference of latitude = 140 = RS — = 2.1461280 
do is radius — == god, = 10.0000000 


To the diſtance required — = 168,4 = R T = 2.22628 16 
2. For the departure, the proportion will be, | 
As radius == 90 — D 10.0000000 
o the diſtance RT = 168,4 ——— = 2.2262816 
do is the fine of the courſe, or angle R = 33d. 5 
45m. = « LEES 0 9. 7447 390 


Lo S T, the departure required = 93,5 = 19710206 
Caſe III. Both latitudes and diſtance ſailed being given, to 
Find the courſe and departure, 

ample. Admit a ſhip, in the Jatitude of 1 d. oo m. ſouth, 
between the north and eaſt 96 miles, till her difference of 
J-titude be 1. 10%, required the courſe and departure? 
Geometrically, Let V (plate XV. fig. 1.) be the place of the 
ſhip ſailed from on the chart; draw the meridian VW, ſetting 
on it 70, the difference of latitude, from V to W, and 
0 Te the perpendicular W X; take the diſtance ſailed between 
de points of the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in V, with 
ne other croſs the perpendicular in X, which will be the place 
= ſhip is arrived at on the chart; and the courſe or angle 
VX may be meaſured by the line of chords, and the 


departure W X by applying it to the graduated lines on the 


chart, or to the ſame ſcale V X was taken from. 


1 I. To find the courſe, or angle W VX, it 
will be, 


As V X the diſtance ſailed — — = 96 — = 1.9822712 


To radius — = 90d. oo m. = 10.0000000 
So is V W, the diff. of latitude == 70 — = 1.8450980 


To the f. of the angle K, the comp. courts = = 
464.49 83838 , the comp. courſe | 9.8628268 


Vhich being taken from god. gives 43d. 11m. the courſe 
ſteered, and, becauſe the courſe was between the north and ealt, 
it 8 43d. 1 1d. eaſterly, or nearly N. E. by N. 3 quarters 
eaſterly. 

2. For the departure W X, the proportion will be, 

As radius — = 90d. oom. — = 10.0000000 
To the diſtance VX = © — = 1.922717, 
So is the fine of the courſe, or angle V = 


43d. 111m, = — Re DE. : 9.8 352658 


— — 


To the departute WX — , = 1.8175400 


Caſe IV. Both latitudes and departure being given, to find 
the courſe and diſtance ? 

Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude 2d. oom. ſouth, ſails 
between the ſouth and eaſt, till her difference of latitude be 
2. 10, and her departure 96 miles caſt ; required her direct 


. courſe and diſtance. 


Geometrically. Let a (plate XV. fig. 1.) be the firſt place of 
the ſhip on the chart, draw the meridian 4 b, ſetting off on it 
130 miles, the difference of latitude, from a to h, and erect 
the perpendicular , making it = 96 miles, the departure 
from the meridia: ; through the points a and c, draw a right- 
line, and the triangle is conſtrudted; and the angle a may be 
meaſured by the line of chords, and the diſtance @ c by apply- 
ing it to the graduated lines on the chart, 

Arithmetically. 1. Lo find the courſe, it will be, 


A a b, the difference of latitude == 130 = 2.11394 34. 
To radius = god. oom. = 10.0000000 
So is bc the departure — — = 9b = 1.9822712 
To the T. of the angle 4, the courſe required FD 

= 20d. 27m. = 7 9.8683278 


Which, becauſe ſhe ſailed between the ſouth and caſt, is ſouth 
36d. 27m. caſterly, or almoſt 8. E. by 8. one quarter caſterly. 
2. To find the diſtance failed, it will be, 
As the ſine of the courſe, or angle a = 36d. 

— þ 9173009 


2 
Is to the departure 4c —— 99 = 1.9822712 
god. com. = 10.0000000 


— — 
—— 
— — 
— 


So is radius 


To a c, the diſtance failed = 161,5 2. 2083963 
Caſe V. One latitude, diſtance, and departure being given, 
to find the other latitude and courſe ſteered. 

Example. A ſhip at ſea, in the latitude oi 1d. com. north, ſails 
between the north and weſt 120 miles, having departed to the 
weſtw:rd of her former meridian 96 miles; required her di- 
rect courſe, and the difference of latitude. 

Geometrically. Let 4 (plate XV. fig. 1.) be the place of the 
ſhip ; draw the meridian 4 e, and parallel to it, at the. diſtance 
of the departure = 9b, the line Tg; take the diſtance failed 


between the points of the compaſles, and, ſetting one foot in d, 


with the other croſs the former parallel in /, which will be 
the place the ſhip is arrived at; from the point þ, let fall the 
perpendicular Y e, and draw the right-line 4%; then will de 
be the difference of latitude, and the angle 4 the courſe ; both 
which may be meaſured as in the former caſe. 

Arithmetically. 1. To find the courſe, the proportion will be, 


As d h, the diſtance ſailed =-130 = 2.0791812 
To radius — = god. com. —— = 10.0000020 
So is eh, the departure — = 96 — = 1.9522712 


To the fine of the courſe, or angle 4= 53d. 7m.=9.9030990 
That is, north 53d. 7m. weſterly, or almoſt N. W. 3 quarters 


weſterly. 

2. For the difference of latitude, it will be, 

As radius = od. oom. = 10.0000000 
To d b, the diſtance failed 0 = 2.0791512 


So is the co- ſine of the courſe — = 53d. m. = 9.77828709 


— — 


To de, the difference of latitude = 72 = 1.8574632 
Caſe VI. One latitude, courſe, and departure being given, to 
find the other latitude and diſtance failed, 

Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 3 deg; 10 min. 
ſouth, fails N. W. by N. till her departure be g miles, requit- 
ed her direct diſtance, and the latitude ſhe 1s in 7 
Geometrically. Let + (plate XV. fig. 1.) be the firſt place ol 
the ſhip ; draw the meridian # /, and the rumb-line In, form- 
ing an angle with the meridian = 33 deg. 45 min. the courte 
ſteercd ; at the diſtance of 90 miles, the departure, draw the 
line u e, parallel to + /, then will n be the place the ſhip is ar- 
rived at; from the point u, let fall the perpendicular n 
then will In be the diſtance, and + /the difference of latitude, 
both which may be meaſured, by applying them to the gra- 
Juated lines on the chart. 


SAT 


Arithmetically. 1. To find the diſtance filed, it will be, 
As the ſine of the courſe, or angle &=33d. 45m.= 9.7447390 


To the departure / m = 90 — = 1.9542425 
So is radius —— — = 9d. oom. 10.0000000 


To the diſtance # m —— = 162 — = 2.2095035 
Mercatrr”s SAILING, the method of performing the ſeveral caſes 
of Sailing according to Mercator's projection. 
Under the article 4 CHART, we have ſhewn the na- 
ture of this projection, with the method of conſtructing a. table 
of meridional parts, to which we refer the reader; and ſhall 
roceed to ſhew the method of ſolving the ſeveral caſes of 
Mercator's Sailing. 
Caſe I. The latitudes and longitudes of two places being given, 
to find the courſe and diſtance between them. 
Example. Required the direct courſe and diſtance between the 
Lizard in the latitude of 50 deg. oo min. north, longitude 5 
deg. 14. min. welt, and a port in the latitude of 32 deg. 20. 
min. north, and longitude 17 deg. 30 min. weſt ? | 
Geometrically. 1. Draw the meridian 5 (plate LVI. fig. 
10.) and from I, the Lizard, ſet off the meridional difference of 
latitude to 4; through d draw the parallel cd, ſetting off on 
it the difference of longitude from d to c, and draw the line 
bc ; then will c repreſent the given port. | 
2. Make & / equal to the proper difference of latitude, and 
draw & 1 parallel to 4c. Then will the angle c d be the di- 
rect courſe, the diſtance, and & / the departure, which may 
be meaſured, the courſe by the line of chords, and the diſtance 
by the ſcale of equal parts. 
As all the caſes of Mercator's Sailing are projected after the 
ſame manner, we ſhall, for the ſake of brevity, omit it in the 
following caſes : 8 Wa 
Arithmetically. As 6b d, the meridional diffe- ! 
rence of N — 1422, 5 31530523 
Is to radius god. oom. I 0,0000000 
So is Ac, the difference of longitude — 736 — 2,5671728 


To the tangent of the angle ch d, the direct 

courſe = 27d. 22 min. R 
Which is ſouth 27 deg. 22 min. weſterly, or 1 ſouth- 
ſouth-weſt a quarter weſterly, becauſe the port lies to the welt- 
ward of the Lizard. ; 

Then, to find b /the diſtance, it will be, 

As radius god. oom. 10,0000000 
To b 4, the proper diff, of latitude 1000 3,0253059 
So is the ſec. of the ang. J b &, the courſe 27 22" 10,0515465 


To i the direct diſtance — 1193,0 3,0768524 
Caſe II. One latitude, courſe, and diſtance failed being given, 
to find the other latitude and difference of longitude, 
Example. A ſhip in the latitude of 40 deg. oo min. north, 
longitude 20 deg. weft, fails ſouth 51 deg. 10 min. weſterly, 
1020 miles; required the latitude ſhe is in, and her difference 
of longitude ? 

1. As radius — god. oom. — 10,9000000 
To the diſtance ſailed 1020 — 3, oo86002 
So is the co- ſine of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 9,7973071 


— 


—ͤ — ä — 


— — 


Fo the proper difference of latitude 640 2,8059073 
Hence the {hip will be in the latitude of 29 deg. 20 min. north; 
whence the meridional difference will be = 780, 3. Then it 
will be, | 

As radius god. oom. — 10,0000000 
To the meridional diff. of latitude — 780, 3 — 2,8922616 
So is the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10,0942155 


To the difference of longitude —— 975 2,9864771 
Caſe III. Both latitudes and courſe being given, to find the 
diſtance ſailed, and difference of longitude, 

Example. A ſhip, in the latitude 40 deg. o. min. north, ſails 
ſouth 51 deg. 10 min, welterly, till ſhe be found by obſervation 
to be in the latitude of 29 deg. 20 min. north; required the 
direct diſtance ſailed and difference of longitude ? 

As radius god. com. — 10,0000C00 
Jo the proper difference of latitude 640 2,8259073 
go is the ſecant of the courſe — 51d. 20m. — 10, 2026929 


— — 


To the direct diſtance 1020 3,0086002 
nen, having found the meridional difference of latitude = 


580, z, it will be, 


As radius — od. oom. lo, ooo 
o the meridional diff. of latitude — 780, 3 — 2,8922616 
do is the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 1om. — 10, 942155 
Lo the difference of longitude 970 — 2,9864771 
("iſe IV. Both latitudes and diſtance ſailed being given, to 
in! the courſe fleered and difference of longitude, 

Fx:mple. A ſhip, in the latitude of 40 deg. oo min. north, 
Culs between the ſouth and weit 1020 miles, and is then found 
by obſervation to be in the latitude of 29 deg. 20 min. north, 
required the courſe ſtecred, and difference of longitude ? 

As the diſtance failed —— — 1020 — 23,0086002 
Is to radius — — 90d. com. — 10,0009000 


So is the proper difference of latitude — 640 — 2,80 5907 
. 3 
To the co-fine of the courſe — 51d. rom, — 
Whence the meridional difference of latitude will be=- 8055 
d the diff, f longitud Wong eee, 
— e difference 1 ongitude found by the following prope. 
As radius god, OOm. — 10 
To the merid. difference of latitude — 780, — — 
So is the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 10m, — 10,09 42155 


To the difference of longitude —— 970 — 

Cafe V. Onelatitude, — and difference of * ents 
ing given, to find the other Jatitude and diftance ſailed f 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 40 deg. 00 in 
north, ſails ſouth 51 deg. 10 min. weſterly, until her differs % 
of longitude be 970 miles; required the diſtance ſailed * 
what latitude ſhe is in? ng 
As the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10 
To the difference of longitude 
So is radius 


„094215 
ede, 27986477 
— — god. COM, — Io, ooo 
* 8 — 
To the meridional difference of lat. 780, 3 — 2,892261; 


And, becauſe the ſhip is Sailing towards the equator, therefore 
From the mer. parts of the lat. ſailed from 40d. oom. 2622. 
Take the meridional difference of latitude —— 7% . 

53 


Remain the merid. parts of the lat. arrived in 29” 207 
Whence the proper difference of latitude will be 647, 
Then, to find the diftance ſailed, it will be, 

As radius god. oom. — 1c, og 
To the proper diff. of latitude —— 640 — 2,8: 5 
So is the ſecant of the courſe 


1842, 


C 

9075 

51d. 1om. — 10, 20209 
— 


8 9 


— 


To the diſtance ſailed 1020 — 3, ocsbct: 
And becauſe the ſhip is Sailing towards the equator, and, con- 
ſequently, decreafing the latitude ; therefore, 
; d. m. 
From the latitude failed from — 40: co north 
Take the difference of latitude = 640 = 10: 40 
— 
Remains the latitude ſhe is in 29 : 20 north 
Cafe VI. Onelatitude, courſe, and departure being given, to 
find the other latitude, diſtance, and difference of longitude, 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude 40d. om. nerth, 
longitude 20d. oom. weſt, ſails ſouth 51d. 10m. weſterlr, 
till ſhe have departed from her former meridian 794, b mile; 
required the diſtance failed, difference of longitude, and wh: 
latitude ſhe is in ? 
1. As the fine of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 9, 8915220 
To the departure — 94,6 — 2,90014h6 
So is radius — 90d. com. — 10,00000c2 
To the diſtance — 1020 — %,oo8626: 
2. As the tangent courſe — 51d. rom. — 10,094215; 
To the departure 794,6 — 2,9 0140 
So is radius — 9d. oom. — T9,c000C0) 


— — ——— 


—— 


To the proper difference of lat. 640 — 2,805933 
And, as the ſhip is conſtantly decreaſing her latitude, theretor: 
the difference of latitude, being taken from the latitude faile! 
from, will give 29 deg. 20 min. north, the latitude the ſhip |: 
in; whence the meridional difference of latitude will be 780, 
Then, to find the difference of longitude, it will be, : 
As radius 920. oom. 10,0000c99 
To the meridional diff. of lat. 780, 3 2, 89220¹⁰ 
So is the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10, 0942159 


To the diff. of long. ———- 970 2,98647-; 
Caſe VII. The departure and both latitudes being given, © 
find the courſe, diſtance, and difference of longitude, 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 40 deg. 00 nu”, 
north, 22 deg. oo min. weſt longitude, ſails between the ſou!) 
and weſt till ſhe be found by obſervation to be in the latitud: 
29 des. 20 min. north, and to have departed from her forn:: 
meridian 794,0 miles; the courſe ſteered, diſtance failed, 2 
diſterence of longitude are required? 

1. As the proper difference of latitude — 640 — 2,8059c7; 
To radius 9-d. com. 17,0000C-? 
So is the departure 704, 6 2, 9001450 
To the tangent of the courſe — 516. 10m. — 10,094241; 
2. As the line of the courſe — 51d. 1m. — 958015220 


1 0 the departure 794,6 250 0148“ 
So is radius — — god. Om. — IO, Occosc- 
— — b.ũ—ů— 


To the diſtance 1020 37 0c Sb 2b 
Then, having found the meridional difference of latitude, U“ 
difference of longitude will be found by the following prope!” 
tion : 

As radius god. . Co 
To the merid. diff. of latitude — 780,3 — 2, 802200 
So is the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10, 09421 


i 


— _— 


IC a ARR? 
- 4 LT * 


To the difference of longitude — 979 


a 2 


CF; - 
; F " 
2.98604 


1 
11 


An 
Or it may be found by the log. tangents, thus, 
As the tang · of the log. rumb. 51d. 3om. 19ſ. — 10, 101 5093 


To the log. of the remainder 985,825 — 2,9937899 
80 is the tang} of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10,0942155 


* 


difference of longitude —— 970 — 2,9864961 
ae VIII. One — diſtance failed? and 2 being 
oiven, to find the other latitude, courſe, and difference of lon- 
— A ſhip in the latitude of 40 deg. oo min. north, 
longitude 20 deg. 00 min. weſt, fails between the ſouth and 
weſt 1020 miles, and is found to have departed from her 
former meridian 794,6 miles, required the courſe ſteered, 
difference of longitude, and what latitude ſhe is in? 


. As the diſtance 1020 3,0086002 
To radrus — god. oom. 10,0050000 
So is the departure cs 794,0 — 9,900 1486 


To the ſine of the courſe 51d. 10m, — 9,891 5484 
2. As radius — *' god. oom. 10,0000000 
To the diftance 1020 — 3,o086002 


go is the co-fine of the courſe — 51d. 1om. 9,7973071 


To the proper difference of lat. — 640 — 2,8059073 
Hence it appears, that the ſhip's true courſe is ſouth 51 deg. 
10 min. weſterly, or nearly ſouth-weſt half weſterly, and that 
ſhe is in the latitude of 29 deg. 20 min. north ; whence the 
meridional difference of latitude is 780, 3; and to find the dit- 
{-rence of longitude, it will be, 

As radius _ — go d. oom. — 10,0000000 
To the merid. difference of latitude — 780, 3 — 2,8922616 
So is the tang. of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10,0942155 
To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2,9864771 

Middle latitude SAILING, a method of performing the problems 
of Sailing by the help of the middle latitude, which nearly a- 
grees with Mercator. 

C:rrent SAILING, See CURRENT. 

Parallel SAILING, the method of finding the diſtance run, when 
a ſhip fails under a parallel, or on a direct caſt or weſt courſe. 
Under the article DEGREE, we have ſhewn the method of 
fnding the length of a degree of longitude in any latitude, and 
given a table for that purpoſe 3 by the help of which, all the 
propofitions relating to parallel Sailing may be eaſily ſolved. 

SA\/KER, a ſmall fort of cannon, of which there are three ſpe- 
cies, extraordinary, ordinary, and leaſt- ſized. Sce the arti- 
ticle CANNON, 

dal, Salt, in chemiſtry ; ſee SALT. 

Sal Ammaniac AMMONIACUM, 

Sar. Petræ, or Nitri | Pra E. 

Su, Prunelle \ See 4 PRUNELLA. 


Sar Tartri \ TARTAR. 

Sar. Polychreflum | POLYCHREST, 

Sil Gemmer J 2 SALT. 

Sal. elatile aleaſum, in chemiſtry, a cephalic medicine, invented 
by Sylvius de la Boe, the preparation of which may be ſeen in 
z the difpenfatorics. 

SYLADINE, a tax impoſed in England and France, in the 
year 1188, to raiſe a fund for the cruzade under Richard I, 
of Enzland, and Philip Auguſtus of France, againſt Saladin 
ſultan of Egypt, then going to beſiege Jeruſalem. 

CALAMA/NDER, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of lizard, of a 
black colour, marked with yellow ſpots. Its head and belly 
are thicker than thoſe of the green lizard, but its tail is 
ſhorter, It has a fharp ſnout and full eyes, each of its ſeet is 
armed with four pretty big claws, but it is much ſlower in its 
pace than the common lizard. On its back is a thing 
much reſembling that of a croſs, and it is marked with two 
lines, which reach from the neck to the tail. There are two 
kinds of Salamanders, the terreſtrial and aquatic ; the firſt is 
found in cold and moiſt places, the other delights in foun- 
tains and running ſtreams, 

Salamanders are found in Italy, Germany, and Narmandy. 
It was formerly believed they could live in fire, becauſe it was 
obſerved they remained a longer time in the fire, without be- 
iog conſumed, than any other animals, becauſe they are fu] 
of a lactcous and viſcid humor, which, for ſome time, dimi- 
niſhes the heat of the burning coals, but at length the hire pe- 
netrates and burns them. The bite of this reptile 1s eſteemed 


as dangerous as that of a ſerpent, In biting, it diſcharges a | 


lactcous, virulent, and very acrimonious juice, It contains 
good quantity of cauſtic volatile ſalt, oil, and phlegm. 
VLIENT ®, in fortification, implies projection, or ſtanding out. 
* ike word is formed from the French /ai/lant, from ſailler, to 
projet, or advance outwards. 


FP 
"— 


*ALIENT, or SALIANT, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, or 


other beaſt, when his fore- legs are raiſed, in a leaping poſ- 
"ure, his right fore-foot being in the dexter chief point, and 
his hinder left foot in the ſiniſter baſe point of the eſcutcheon. 


S LIC, or SALIQUE Law, lex Salica, an ancient and funda - 


mental law of the kingdom of France, generally ſuppoſed to 
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hass been made by Pharamond, or, at leaſt, by Clovis ; by 
cue wacrect males only are to inherit. 


S AL 


SA'LII , in antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof there were 12, 
inſtituted by Numa ; wearing painted, parti-coloured gar- 
ments, and high bonnets, with a ſteel cuiraſſe on the breaſt, 


The word is Latin, and derived from hie, to dance; becauſe, 
after afliſting at ſacrifices, they went dancing about the ſtreets, 


with ancilia or bucklers in the left hand, and a rod in the right, 
ſtriking muſically on one another's bucklers with their rods, 
and finging hymns in honour of the gods. 


SALIVA, Spittle, the fluid by which the mouth and tongue are 


continually moiſtened in their natural ſtate, 

This fluid is principally ſupplied by glands, called for that 
reaſon ſalival glands, of which they commonly reckon three 
pairs, two parotides, two maxillares, and two ſublinouales. 
Theſe are, indeed, the largeſt, and they furniſh the greateſt 
quantities of Saliva z but there are a great number of leſſer 
glands of the ſame kind, which may be reckoned aſſiſtants or 
ſubſtitutes to the former, All theſe may be determined ſali- 
val glands, and they may be enumerated in the following 
manner: Glandulz parotides. Glandulæ maxillares. Glan- 
dulæ ſublinguales. Glandulæ molares. Glandulz buccales. 
Glandulz labiales. Glandulz linguales. Amygdalæ. Glan- 
dulæ palatine. Glandulz uvulares. Glandulæ arytenoidææ. 
Glandulz thyroidææ. 

The Saliva is a thin pellucid humor, incapable of being con- 
creted by the fire, almoſt without taſte and ſmell, and froth-- 
ing much, when ſhaken. It is a humor of the glandular kind, 
ſecreted from the pure arterial blood ; in hungry perſons it is 
fluid, acrid, and copiouſly diſcharged : And in thoſe who 
have faſted long it is highly acrid, penetrating, and reſolvent. 
In farinaceous and ſucculent vegetables, it not only produces a 
fermentation, but alſo augments one already begun. lt is 
ſwallowed, not only by brutes, but alſo by human creatures, 
in a ſound ſtate, even when aſleep. Foo copious an evacua- 
tion of it, made voluntarily, produces loſs of appetite, bad di- 
geſtion, and an atrophy. It conſiſts of a pretty large quanti- 
ty of water and ſpirits, and is alſo of a ſaponaceous nature, in 
conſequence of a ſmall quantity of oil and ſalt it contains. 

By maſtication, therefore, the Saliva is expreſſed and accu- 
rately mixed with the attenuated food, which contributes firſt 
to the aſſimilation of the aliments to the nature of the body to 
be nouriſhed ; ſecondly, to the due mixture of the olcous with 
the aqueous parts; thirdly, to the ſolution of the ſaline parts; 
fourthly, to fermentation ; fifthly, to a change of the taſte 
and ſmell of the aliments ; ſixthly, to an augmentation of the 
inteſtine motion; ſeventhly, to a momentaneous relief from 
hunger; and, eighthly, to an application of the ſapid parts, 
though it is inſipid itſelf. 

The Saliva, therefore, which is in a curious and ſurpriſing 
manner elaborated from the arterial blood, and which, when 
diſcharged, is mixed with the aliments, cannot, on othet 
occaſions, be evacuated without bad conſequences ; but atter 
it is ſwallowed, has performed its offices, and is corrected 
by a freſh circulation, it aſſumes a better quality, as is obvi- 
ous from certain diſorders, the remedies appropriated to their 
cure, and their ſeveral criſes. 

An exceſlive evacuation of the Saliva diſturbs the firſt, and, 
conſequently, all the ſucceeding concoctions; induces thirſt and 
drineſs of the parts; generates black bile, and forms a tabes and 
atrophy. It the Saliva is not at all ſecreted into the mouth, or 
ſecreted in a ſmaller quantity than uſual, the maſtication, 
taſte, deglutition, and digeſtion of the aliments are hindercd, 
and the patient's thirſt is augmented. Boerhaave's Inſtit. 


SALVVAL, or Saiivary Duds, in anatomy, certain ſmall 


lymphatic canals, whereby the ſaliva flows from the Salival 
lands into the mouth. 


SALIVA'TION, ſalivatio; a copious and artificial evacuation 


of the ſaliva. —'I his is indicated, 
1it, By criſes that tend that way. 
2d, By the particular nature of a diſeaſe, efpecially when 
lodged in the glands and membrana adipoſa. But in no caſe 
is it more indicated than in the lues venerea, 
3dly, By the nature of an epidemical diſeaſe. The body is 
moſt commodiouſly prepared for a Salivation by the previous 
means duly continued, and liberal uſe of attenuating, diluent, 
lenitive, and warm decoCtions of ſcabious, pellitory of the wall, 
burdock, china root, ſarſaparilla, ſaſſafras, and ſanders. 
A Salivation is excited, 1ſt, By waſhing the mouth with cer 
tain liquors; 2dly, By the ſlow and protracted maſtication of 
ſome viſcid matter, ſuch as maſtich, wax, and myrrh, c- 
pecially if acrid ſubſtances are mixed with theſe, ſuch as pe!- 
litory of Spain, the leucanthemum Canarienſe ſapore pyrethi, 
ginger, and pepper. 3dly, By drawing into the mouth acrid 
and irritating vapours, ſuch as thoſe of tobacco, ſage, roſe- 
mary, marjoram, thyme, and mother of thyme. athly, A 
Salivation is excellently excited by the action of ſuch medi- 
cines as produce a gentle, but long continued nauſea, ſuch 
as antimony, ncither entirely fixed, nor totally emetic, taken 
with a ſmall quantity of common vitriol. 5thly, By ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as totally diſſolve all the parts of the blood, convert i: 
into lymph, and render it fit for a diſcharge by way of ſali 
va: Such as crude quickſilver, cinnabar, a ſolution of quick - 
ſilver in aqua fortis, white or red precipitate, turbith mine: a}, 
and ſublimate mercury diſſylved, The action of theſe medi- 
cines 
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ſame time. For Guido recommen 
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tines is promoted by warm fomentations applied to the head; | 


neck, and face. 


An exceſſive Salivation is leſſened or ſtopped, 1ſt, By a large 


and continued uſe of mild and tepid drinks, ſuch as decoctions 
of mallows, and liquorice in milk and water. 2dly, By allay- 


ing the impetus of the humors by means of mild, oleous, and 


anodyne emulſions, with a proper addition of diacodium or 


opium. 3dly, By making a revulſion of the humors to other 


parts by any large evacuation, eſpecially that by ſtool. But 
great caution is neceſſary, leſt the impetus of the moved mat- 
ter, which, in this caſe, is always acrid, ſhould ruſh to other 
parts, and produce a greater danger; ſo that here the caution 


of the phyſician is neceſſary for the ſafety of the patient. Boer- 


haave's Inſlitut, 
It was, no doubt, owing to chance that mercury was diſco- 
vered to be a cure for the pox, by fluxing; but the diſcovery, 
that it had ſuch a power of — was not made at the 
s an ointment which he 
calls the Saracenical ointment, for the ſcabies, which, G. To- 
rella ſays, throws out the humors by the mouth. Now Gui- 
do wrote in 1363, long before the pox was known in Eu- 
rope. | 
Beſides, it is plain that this property of mercury was known to 
Theodoric, and even by way of unction; for he deſcribes ſeveral 
ſorts of theſe ointments, and lays down the rules how often and 
how long the unction ſhould be continued, till the flux riſes. 
The humor, he ſays, will flow out at the mouth like a river, 
and this method he knows to be attended with ſucceſs, in the 
malum mortuum and ſcabies. This author wrote ſoon after 


1252. 


Theſe mercurial applications were taken from the Arabians. 
Rhazes and Avicenna, and the reſt, preſcribe them in cuta- 
neous affections, without any view or apprehenſions of flux- 
ing. Alfaharavius, who was later, ſeems to have a notion 


of this effect; for he treats of the cure, when the mouth, 


tongue, and throat were ſwelled, attended with corroſion and 
great ſtinking from mercurial unctions. 
The firſt inſtance we have on record of a Salivation being 
recommended, is in Joh. de Vigo, who wrote in 1518. He 
ſays there is nothing to be done in the pox but to uſe mercu- 
rial unctions, which, by ſalivation, cure it in a week. The 
famous Jacobus Carpus, or Berengarius Carpenſis, who was 
in great reputation in the beginning of that century, is ſup- 
ofed to be the firſt who was maſter of this ſecret. Perhaps, 
1 d Vigo might have learned this way of unction from him. 
deed, G. Torella, phyſician to Cæſar Borgia, and to pope 
Alexander the VIth, afterwards made biſhop of St. Juſta by 
that pope, mentions mercurial unctions, but condemns them 
as pernicious ; and takes notice how many perſons ignorant 
quacks have killed by this practice. G. Torella practiſed a- 
bout 1498. 
Fracaſtorius recommends mercurial unctions and fumigations 
of cinnabar. Some time after, Aloyſius Lobera, a Spaniard, 
in a treatiſe of his own, upon the ſubject of the pox, delivers 
the method of unction with great exactneſs; orders the room 
to be kept warm, and the patient not to ſhift ; and that the 
rubbing in of the mercury ſhould be continued till the Sali- 
vation comes on well, and the ſymptoms abate ; but the 
time this may take is undetermined. Nicolaus Maſſa, one 
of the beſt anatomiſts of his age, ſucceeded theſe writers; he 
ſays, the moſt certain method of curing the pox is Salivation ; 
which may be done ſafely even in children and women with 
child. He gives ſeveral forms of unctions, the baſis of all 
which are lard and mercury, He lays down rules for pre- 
paring the body, and guarding it againſt all inconveniencies, 
and ill accidents, which may happen during the courſe and 
after it. He obſerves, that the humor ſometimes runs off, 
not only at the ſalivary glands, but by ſtool, urine, or ſweat ; 
and that, not ſeldom, with ſucceſs. He uſes this method of 
unction, ſometimes, for thirty-ſeven days, continuing or in- 
termitting it by intervals, as circumſtances require, Braſavo- 
lus wrote in 1551. He has no new inſtructions in him. Fal- 
lopius, his ſcholar, read lectures, upon this ſubject, about 
the year 1555. He is the firſt who is particular in ſome 
points relating to Salvation, either as to the quantity of the diſ- 
charge, or length of the courſe. 'T he meaſure, he mentions, 
is from ſeven to ten pints a day; and though, ſometimes, ten 
days, or thereabouts, be a ſufficient time tor the flux to con- 
tinue, yet there are cafes where, he thinks, it may be proper 
to prolong it to the twentieth, However, he thinks, this me- 
thod ought never to be attempted but where ſarſa and guaia- 


cum fail. Freind's Hift. of Phyſic. 


SA'LLY, in architecture, the ſame with projecture. See 


PROJECTURE. 


SALLY, in the military art, is the iſſuing out of the beſieged 


from their caſtle or town, in order to ſurprize the beſiegers, 
nail up their cannon, hinder the progreſs of their approaches, 
deſtroy their works, &c. 


SALON, in architecture, a grand, lofty, ſpacious kind of hall, 


vaulted at top, and uſually comprehending two ſtories, with 
two ranges of windows. 


SALT, /a!, a ſolid, friable, pellucid, and ſapid mineral body, 


diſſoluble in water, ſuſible by fire, and eaſily concreſcible in 
torm of cryſtals. 
Alimentary Salt, or that uſed in food, is diſtinguiſhable from 


Faſſile SALT, ſal ſaſſilis.— Some confound together the terms {of 


mæ, is an extremely bright and very beautiful foſſile. 


' ſtone, As cryſtal is liable to many kinds of flaws, Fd for tha 
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all other faline bodies by the cubical figure of 

which it retains even in the leaſt peo Pig 0 fk, 
jects of ſenſe, It is of two kinds, being either dug out - ob. 
earth, from whence it is called foſſile Salt; or pre — the 
evaporating the water of Salt ſprings. Pared by 


ſile Salt and ſal gem, but improperly. It is | 
they are the ſame ſubſtance, 9 15 ſea Salt the Kann oel. 
both, though under a different form; but when we N 
3 15 to things, merely ſrom their form, we are — 
diſtinct in them, and to attribute the term foffile Salt to — 
culinary Salt found in a ſolid form under ground: but al 
name of ſal gem is-to be given only to ſuch of it as is of a an 
culiar purity, hardnels, and brightneſs, and emulates c 
pe of cryſtal, or of the pellucid colourleſs gems. 
he pureſt and fineſt ſoſſile Salt, commonly called ſal gem 
| It i 
conſiderably hard and firm, of an open and re n 
and in the pureſt pieces is at leaſt = pellucid = 
and at a diſtance would be miſtaken by any bod 


the ap- 
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accidental foulneſſes, ſo is alſo this cryſtalline Sk. 'n - 


frequently coloured throughout with a milky white, Which 
takes off greatly from its luſtre and tranſparence, and h 
ſometimes ſpecks and flakes in it perfectly like thoſe in cryſtals. 
and what brings the analogy of theſe bodies in their — 
ons from their purer ſtate yet nearer, is, that, as cryſtal is lj ; 
ble to be tinged to all the colours of the emeralds and to =-nq 
ſo this Salt is alſo, ſometimes, met with tinged to theſe — 
colours; but with theſe it rarely preſerves the tranſparen 
that cryſtal under the ſame circumſtances does. 5 
This pure Salt is, ſometimes, though rarely, found in look 
detached maſſes ; theſe are always of a cubic or parallelopipe- 
dal form, and are uſually very bright; but it more — 
conſtitutes ſtrata in the earth of an immenſe thickneſs and ro 
tent. In theſe vaſt beds it commonly appears as one cons. 
nued and ſolid maſs of ice or cryſtal, and when broken, is 
often found of an uniform ſtructure; but, ſometimes, it = 
be ſeen to be compoſed, in manner of the ſpars, of a vaſt _ 
ber of thin plates or flakes Jaid cloſely and evenly over one 
another, and often arranged into larger or ſmaller cubic or 
parallelopipedal maſſes, and determining the Salt to ſplit and 
fall into pieces of thoſe rather than of any other figures. 
Under the name fofhile Salt, in general, we take in, beſides 
this elegant kind, every other form under which this ſubſtance 
ſhews itſelf in a dry and ſolid ſtate under ground. We often 
meet with it in large, firm, and compact maſſes of a tolera- 
bly uniform ſtructure, but debaſed by an admixture of vari- 
ous coloured earths ; ſometimes we find it in equally large, 
but looſer and more lax parcels, formed of a number of ſmall 
granules not well connected together, but breaking into a 
coarſe powder with a moderate blow. The granules which 
compoſe theſe maſles, are ſometimes large and ſometimes 
ſmall, and, at ſome times, ſo looſely put together, that they 
ſcarce form. a connected body, but appear merely as a 
a heap of dirty ſea Salt preſſed cloſe together: In all thelz 
ſtates, the granules are themſelves of irregular figures, and 
ſcarce ſeem the concretions of a body to the cryſtals of which 
nature had allotted any peculiar form. In this coarſer ſtate, 
foſſile Salt is as liable to be tinged with the ſeveral colours we 
have before obſerved as in the purer maſſes, but the colours 
are themſelves, in this caſe, more dull and dead; a duſky red 
is the moſt frequent cf all in this ſtate ; whole beds of it are, 
in other places, alſo found of a dirty olive or dead green 
colour, enough to frighten people out of the uſe of it; but 
theſe colours not only go off after a ſolution and re- cryſtalli- 
zation of the Salt, but even often after a mere grinding 1t to 
powder, There are at the entrances of ſeveral of the mines 
of foſſile Salt, a fort of mills, in which, as ſoon as an up, 
it is ground to a coarſe powder to fit it for uſe ; and it is often 
obſerved, that the reddeſt, or the grceneſt lumps, make 25 
white a powder as the colourleſs ones. 
However different this Salt may appear in its ſeveral forms, it is 
eaſily proved to be altogether the ſame on ſolution, It al- 
ways affords cryſtals of the figure'deſcribed above; theſe burſt 
and crackle, when thrown into the fire, and melt, when ex- 
poſed to a ſtronger degree of it; and when fuſed, remain a 
long while fixed and unalterable, even in the fierceſt fire. 
Another teſt is, the quantity of water required to diflolve 
them perfectly. Every Salt is ſoluble in the ſame menſtruum 
water, but every Salt diſtinguiſhes itſelf by the peculiar quan- 
tity of that menſtruum it requires to effect the ſolution, The 
quantity, neceſſary to diſſolve the pureſt cryſtals of Salt, 
is three times and one-feventh or one- eighth their own weight, 
Foſſile Salt, either in the pure ſtate of what is properly called 
ſal gem, or its coarſer kind, is found in moſt parts of the 
world, and, very probably, is in many places where it is nat 
ſuſpected, the abundance of it, in other forms, rendering 1! 
unneceſlary to the inhabitants to dig after it. The greateſt 
quantities of it, known of together, are in Poland, where there 
are whole mountains of it, and the ſame in Ruſſia; and in 
both places ſuch ſtores of it under ground, that mines may be 
dug in the ſolid beds of it, capable of holding multitudes ©t 
workmen and other inhabitants. The fineſt in the world is 
found in a mountain of Catalonia, near Barcelona. Near 
| Willa 
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Wiliſka, there aze mines of it which have been opened be- 


tween five and fix hundred years, where many families have 
conſtantly buried. f | 5 
$48 SALT) and that SALT ſprings.— Though there are im- 
menſe quantities of foſſile Salt diſperſed throughout the ſeveral 
arts of the world, the foſſile is, however, of its two ſtates, 
that in which it is ſound by much the leaſt abundantly. The 
waters of the fea, and thoſe of Salt ſprings, contain an infi- 
nitely larger quantity of it in ſolution, than any the moſt ex- 
travagant computation can ſuppoſe there to be of it ſolid. The 
Salt is perfectly the ſame in the ſea water and in that of theſe 
ſprings- But it is mixed with various other things in both, 
and is to be ſeparated from them by cryſtallization. The ſea 
water, beſide ſpar, often contains bituminous matter of vari- 
ous kinds in it, and that of Salt ſprings, though it be more 
free from this admixture, yet holds a vaſt quantity of a foul 
and earthy ſpar, the ſame with that of the ſea water, which 
is ſeparated from them both in boiling, but in much greater 
quantity, even 1n proportion to that of the Salt from the brine 
of ſprings, than from ſea water, 
The water of the ſea contains, in different parts of the world, 
very different quantities of Salt, But that of the Salt ſprings 
is always much more ſalted with it, than the ſtrongeſt of the 
ſea water : In ſome places it is found loaded with nearly as 
much as it could be made to contain, ſome ſprings yielding a 
brine that affords near a quarter of a pound of Salt, from the 
pound weight of this liquor, and many of them being fo 
ſtrongly impregnated, that the workmen are obliged to let 
them down or lower them, by mixing them with a large, 
uantity of ſea or common water, before they are fit to be 
boiled for the Salt: The common run of ſea water does not 


hold ſo much as a one-fourth part of this quantity, ſome not | 


one- eighth of it. 

The Salt produced from the ſea water of all the parts of the 
world, and from the brine of all the ſprings of the world, is 
abſolutely the ſame ; but differs in ſtrength, and ſome other 
qualities, according to the operation by which it is made. In 
general, the quicker the liquor is evaporated, the weaker 1s 
the Salt; the more time is employed in the proceſs, the 
ſtronger. This is not wonderful, when we conſider, that, 
over a gentle heat, water alone, or almoſt alone, evaporates 
from the liquor, but, over a more violent fire, a part of the 
ſtrength or acid of the Salt is raiſed with it. 

It is upon this principle, and owing to this cauſe, that we 
find the Salt of our Salt ſprings, which is uſually ſold us under 
the name of baſket Salt, the weakeſt of all. It is not that 
there is any difference in the waters from which theſe ſeveral 
kinds of Salt are produced, that they appear to us in different de- 
grees of ſtrength, but that the people who work the brine-pits, 
make the Salt with leſs expence of the workman's time: That 
the ſea Salt is formed over ſomewhat ſlower fires, and that 
the bay Salt is made only by the ſun's heat, where the pro- 
cels is very long, and the heat very moderate, and the Salt is 
found ſtrong in proportion. 

This is fo indiſputable a truth, that once every week, a 
very ſtrong Salt, little inferior to bay Salt in that quality, 1s 
made at the brine-pit works, where. the common run of the 
dalt is the weakeſt in the world. Ihe liquor is the ſame 
in this caſe, but the workmen who do not work on Sun- 
days, leave a pan full to evaporate {lowly over the fire, which 
they prepare on the Saturday night, and the moderate heat 
and length of time under which this weekly parcel of Salt is 
made, render it very different from the common Salt of the 
works, both in form and qualities : It is found to be made up 
of large and hard grains, inſtead of the ſmall and ſoft ones of 
the common kind, and is vaſtly ſuperior to it in ſtrength. 
This circumſtance overlooked by the workmen, and even by 
their maſters too, for many years, gave the hint to Mr. 
Lownds, and afterwards to the very ingenious Dr. Browning, 
author of an excellent treatiſe on this jubject, ro propoſe to 
the government a method of making a ſtrong Salt fit for all 
the purpoſes for which we buy it of our neighbours, only by 
a new, that is, a lower way of working our own brines. The 
latter of theſe gentlemen has proved, inconteſtably, that we 
may, if we will encourage proper manufactures, have common 
Salt of every kind madeat home, equal in ſtrength, and equally 
fit for all purpoſes, with the Salt of any part of the world. 
After theſe accounts of the muria of common Salt under its 
different forms, and as expreſſed by different names, it re- 
mains to treat of its qualities and virtues in general. 

it reſolves ſpontaneouſly in the air, but this in different times, 
according to the dampneſs or dryneſs of that element, and ac- 
cording to its own laxer or firmer ſtructure. The coarſer Salts 
diſſolve ſooner than the finer, and there are even ſome pieces 
of ſal gemmæ ſo firm, that they are ſcarce to be at all affected, 
even on their ſurface, by the moiſteſt common air. 

Common Salt, added to aqua fortis, enables it to diſſolve gold, 
making it into what is called aqua regia z by diftillation it 
yields a ſtrong and acid ſpirit ; it is the moſt, of all ſubſtances, 
endued with keeping animal bodies from putrefaction, and it 
o preſerves vegetables in the ſame manner in long digeſtions. 
n medicine, it is a common ingredient in clyſters, and ſerves 
to ſoften and bring away indurated faces. Suppoſitories are 
«ſo made of a mixture of it with honey, and are put up the 
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fundament, to promote a tendency to deſuctions. Aloes and 
colocynth are ſometimes added on theſe occaſions, when there 
is required more power in the medicine. In apoplectic caſes, 
it Is generally an ingredient among the ſtimulating things 
adminiſtered in clyſters, only it is neceſſary to have this cau- 
tion, that if there appear reaſon to ſuſpe& an inflammation of 
the inteſtines, or but a tendency to it, every thing of this 
kind is to be avoided, | 
Common Salt that has not been expoſed to the fire, makes 
no change in the colour of ſyrup of violets; it does not make 
any efterveſcence with oil of tartar, nor does it make lime 
water turbid, but added to ſpirit of ſal armoniac, it manifeſts 
ſome ſigns of a latent acidity, by rendering it cloudy : On the 
contrary alſo, it manifeſts ſomething of an alkaline nature, by 
rendering a ſolution of mercury whitiſh ; and it raiſes an ef- 
ferveſcence with oil of vitriol, attended with heat. 
On ſolution in water, common ſalt manifeſts alſo two very 
different principles after evaporation, When reduced to a 
proper conſiſtence, that is, when the quantity of water is not 
more than as three to one to that of the Salt, a part of it con- 
cretes into grains of Salt of the ordinary kind ; but there re- 
mains yct in the liquor, after all that can be ſeparated this 
way has been procured, a ſtrong taſte of a ſaline nature: The 
Salt that gives it this, will never be brought to cryſtallize, but 
mult be ſeparated by evaporating all the liquor away ; it is 
then found to be of an alkaline nature, aſſuming no regular 
form in its cryſtals, and eaſily imbibing the humidity of the 
air, and running into a liquor with it. 
The baſis of ſea Salt, therefore, is a mineral alkali, which is 
ſo intimately blended with its peculiar acid, that the latter 
has ſcarce any power of exerting itſelf. The acid, drawn by 
diſtillation from ſea Salt, turns the ſyrup of violets red, and 
ferments vehemently, though without heat, with oil of tar- 
tar, but it does not heat on being poured into lime water. 
This ſpirit is the only one that can be properly called a ſolvent 
for gold and for tin, but filver and lead reſiſt it. The acids 
of nitre and vitriol, alſo, obtain the ſame qualities on being 
mixed with it, and become aquæ regales. If this acid be 
perfectly ſaturated with Salt of tartar, cryſtals of the form and 
qualities of thoſe of common Salt may be obtained from the 
mixture; theſe cryſtals are called regenerated ſea Salt, and 
ſerve to prove what we obſerved above, that an alkali is the 
baſis of ſea Salt, and that more alkalies than one may ſerve 
to that purpoſe with the peculiar acid, which is the eſſential 
part of this Salt, 
Phyticians are of opinion, that ſea Salt has the ſame eſſects in 
the human body that it has out of it, in checking fermentation, 
and preventing putrefaction; they therefore eſteem it of good uſe 
mixed with the generality of our foods in the ſtomach : They 
are of opinion alſo, that it carries its effect into the blood, 
and has the qualities of a moderate dryer, detergent and at- 
tenuant, added to thoſe of a ſtimulant, which common rea- 
ſon declares it to be. Hence may be deduced all the virtues 
attributed to Salt, as an apericnt, flomachic, or warming me- 
dicine, and a provocative to venery ; but in what degree it 
poſſeſſes all theſe qualities, we are, by its univerſal uſe in 
foods, prevented from being able to determine. Van Helmont 
recommends it as a good preſervative againſt the ſtone and 
gravel: He has been ſeverely cenſured for this by others, 
who are of opinion, that all ſalted foods, ſuch as ſalt becf, 
and the like, are very bad in thoſe caſes: But both partics 
may be in the right: "There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween common Salt caten with the freſh juices of our food, 
and the brine and pickle into which it runs in the time of its 
being left upon the meat preſerved by it. Salt is very properly 
put into the mouths of people in apoplectic fits, as it not only 
irritates but attenuates the juices there, and promotes a diſcharge 
of them ; and in a palſy which affects the tongue, a ſage leaf, 
bruiſed and covered with Salt, has long been a famous reme- 
dy among the good women, and not without reaſon, 
Mixed with bran, and heated in a canvas bag, it is recom- 
mended to be applied externally to the head in head-achs, 
ariſing from a moiſt cauſe, and in defluxtons ; and we find 
the old phyſicians very ſtrenuouſſy recommending a cataplaſm 
made of the ſame ingredients for pains. 
The preparations of common Salt in uſe in the ſhops, are, r. 
Decrepitated Salt. 2. Spirit of Salt. 3. The ſal mirabile 
Glauberi. a 
ecrepitated SALT—Sal decrepitatus. 
Put a quantity of Salt in an earthen veſſel capable of bearing 
the action of the fire, cover it with a lid, and ſet it on a mo- 
derately ſtrong charcoal fire, heaping up the coals about it as 
high as the Salt reaches within; let the lid be taken off at 
times, and the matter ſtirred well about with an iron ſpatula. 
It will make a violent crackling for a long time, but at length 
the noiſe will ceaſe, and the Salt be reduced to a dry powder ; 
this is decrepitated Salt. It is uſed in the cementation of me- 
tals, in many other chemical and metallurgical operations 
and in diſtilling the acid ſpirit from the Salt, much trouble 
and time 'being ſaved by this previous calcination, though 
none of the ſpirit will be diſſipated by it. 
irit of SaLT Spiritus ſalis. Ia 
The acid ſpirit of ſea Salt may be diſtilled by the retort, by 
mixing two parts of pipe clay, or any other ſuch carth, with 
10 K ene 
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one part of decrepitated Salt, forming the whole into balls with 
water, and diſtilling theſe, after they are dried, in a reverbera- 
tory furnace with a coated retort and large receiver; but the 
method, now generally uſed and recommended by the late 
college diſpenſatory, is that of Glauber's invention in which oil 
of vitriol is added. ; 
Take fea Salt and oil of vitriol of each an equal quantity; 
common water one-fourth part of the weight of the whole; 
mix the water and the oil of vitriol together in an earthen 
veſſel, then pour them into a retort, and add to them the Salt 
by ſmall quantities at a time; fit on a receiver, and diſtil the 
ſpirit by a fire, gentle at firſt, but afterwards raiſed to a conſi- 
derable ſtrength. The mixture of theſe ingredients is to be 
made under a chimney, and the vapours carefully avoided, for 
they are of the moſt fatal ſuffocating kind. This ſpirit is uſed 
in many metallurgic operations. ; 

Sweet Spirit of SALT—Spiritus ſalis dulcis. ; 

Mix together three parts of rectified ſpirit of wine, and one 
part of ſpirit of Salt; let them ſtand in digeſtion three weeks or 
a month in a tall matraſs. The mixture will in this time ac- 
uire a very fragrant ſmell, and is to be preſerved for uſe. 

his is given in ſome caſes with the ſpiritus nitri dulcis, or 
ſweet ſpirit of nitre. It promotes the diſcharges by urine, and 
is recommended in the caſes of gravel and dropſies, and by 
ſome in malignant and peſtilential tevers. Its doſe is five, ten, 
or fifteen drops in any convenient vehicle. It has alſo been 

recommended for the cure of hernia's, and that in fo ſingular a 
manner that the French king purchaſed the knowledge of the 
remedy, while a ſecret only in the hands of one man, at a 
very conſiderable price for the public. 

Glauber's purging Sal r. Sal catharticus Glauberi. ; 
Take the cake remaining after the diſtillation of Glauber's ſpi- 
rit of ſea Salt out of the retort, and diſſolve it in a ſufficient 
quantity of water ; filtrate the ſolution, and evaporate it to a 

ellicle : ſet it in a cool place, and the ſalt will cryſtallize in 
Lis and fair tranſparent ſhoots. 
This is a well known and excellent purge, its doſe is from half 
an ounce to one ounce, Our chemiſts have a way of counter- 
feiting it by adding the vitriolic acid to a ſolution of the com- 
mon bitter Salt called Epſom Salt, but this may be eaſily diſ- 
covered, the true and genuine Salt being always much fairer, 
and more tranſparent than this ſophiſticated kind. The bitter 
purging Salt from which this is thus prepared, is what is uſu- 
ally fold in our ſhops under the name of Epſom Salt, and is 
called alſo ſal catharticum amarum. 
This is made at the ſalt-· works in many parts of England, eſpe- 
cially where they boil ſea water to Salt. After the Salt is ſhot, 
they find a bitter liquor remaining which they call bittern. 
They boil this longer, and then ſet it again to ſhoot, and by 
this means procure trom it this Salt, which obtained the name 
of Epſom Salt from its reſemblance of the Salt of the Epſom 
waters which is alſo a purge. 
This is a very cheap cathartic, and is in great uſe among the 
common people. They take it from half an ounce to an ounce, 
or an ounce and a halt, for a doſe. 

SAaLT-mines.— The moſt remarkable Salt-mines, are thoſe of 
Bochna and Viliſke, not far from Cracow in Poland ; and 
thoſe at Soowar, near Eper, in upper Hungary. 

The Salt-mines near the ſmall town of Viliſke, which (the 
church excepted) is altogether dug hollow under ground, have 
four deſcents; of which the two principal, being in the town 
itſelf, are thoſe through which the Salt is drawn up ; the other 
two ſerve for lettingdown timber and other neceſlaries. "Theſe 
deſcents or holes are four or five feet ſquare, lined all the way 
downwards with timber. Above is a great wheel with a ſtrong 
rope of the thickneſs of a luſty arm, drawn about by a horle 
like as in a horſe-mill, 

He that will deſcend muſt cover himſelf with a frock, and have 
another man that faſtens another rope to the aforeſaid big rope, 
and, having fo tied it about himſelf as to fit in it, he takes 
him in his lap, and holds him faſt about; whereupon the big 
rope being ſomewhat let down, another faſtens likewiſe a piece 
of rope to the other thick rope, and does like the former, ſeat- 
ing himſelf in it, and taking and claſping another man in his 
lap, and, being alfolet down a little way, gives place to others 
to do the like, in which manner thirty, torty, and more per- 
ſons may be let down all at once; of whom the firſt, having 
touched the ground, ſteps out and goes atide, the reſt follow- 
ing him, and doing the like, and thus they deſcend to the 
depth of a hundred fathoms. But then they take a lamp and 
lead people abaut by ſtrange paſſages and meanders, ſtill more 
and more deſcending till they come to certain ladders by which 
they go down a hundred fathams deeper, where there are double 
paſſages and holes one above another in abundance ; for the 
mine-men dig on ſtill, and cut out every-where, and on all 
ſides, as the Salt- mine laſts, The great holes to ſecure both 
the town above, and work below from falling in, are carefully 
ſupported by ſtrong and well compacted timber. 

Theſe mines were firſt diſcovered in 1251. Within them is 
found a kind of ſubterraneous republic, which has its polity, 
laws, and families, and even public roads, carriages, and 
horſes ſor drawing the Salt to the mouth of the quarry where 
it is taxen up by engines. Theſe horſes, when once down, 


never fee the light again; but the men take frequent oc- | 
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caſions to breathe the village air, When a traveller is arri 
at the bottom of this ſtrange abyſs where ſo many people — 
interred alive, and where ſo many are even born, and — * 
ver ſtirred out, he is ſurpriſed with a long ſeries of lofty arg 
ſuſtained by huge pilaſters cut with the chizel, and which AY 
ing themſelves rock-Salt, appear, by the light of flamye.,,. 
which are inceſſantly burning, as ſo many cryſtals or wrecks, 
ſtones of various colours ſhedding a luſtre alnioft intolerati, 
to the eye. x 
The rocks of Salt are hewn in the form of huge cylinders th 
workmen ufing hammers, pick-axes, and chizels, much "4 
in our ſtone quarries, to ſeparate the ſeveral banks of "a 
As ſoon as the maſſive pieces are got out of the quarry 
they break them into fragments fit to be thrown into +. 
mill, where they are ground and reduced to a coarſe "x 
or flour, which ſerves all the uſes of ſea Salt. In theſe Pro 
there are three kinds of ſal gemmæ; one is common, co:r{ 8 5 
black, the ſecond ſomewhat finer and whiter ; the third ey 
white, hard, and tranſparent, which laſt is the ſal gemmæ of th 
druggiſts and dyers, It cuts like cryſtal, and is frequently " 
for toys, chaplets, little vaſes, and the like; the other ſorts 2. 
leſs compact and only fit for kitchen uſes. The coarſe by 
black Salt is cut out in great pieces, roundiſh, and three Polo. 
nian ells long, and one ell thick, which are fold from fifty to 
ſeventy Polonian florins. 
The greateſt pieces lie before their doors where they are lick. 
by the cattle, as they paſs ; the colour of theſe Salt ones 1 
darkiſh grey with ſome mixture of yellow. : 
But the principal wonder of the place is that through these 
mountains of Salt; and along the middle of the mine, then 
runs a rivulet of freſh water ſufficient to ſupply the inhabi. 
tants. 
The imperial Salt-mines at Soowar, near Eper, in upper 
Hungary, are remarkable for many curious particulars ; 
which Dr. Bruckman gives us the following account : 
They are at leaſt an hundred fathoms deep. In the cuts cf 
them are ſometimes found alleys of rock- ſalt, of the moſt de- 
licate blue and yellow colours. He obſerved, that the fr 
colour expoſed to the ſun for ſome days loſt entirely that beau- 
tiful ultra-marine, and became white as the other rock-Salt, 
which did not happen to the yellow which preſerved its colour, 
but, when pounded together, the Salt was neither blue net 
3 but extremely white, 

eliſſantes, in his geography, ſpeaking of Salt works which 
the Spaniards have in Catalonia, ſays that there is rock-$z1;, 
the colour of which is ſo diverſified, that it comes near the r:in. 
bow in having green, red, yellow, and blue colours; but that 
by firſt preparing, and then grinding it, it becomes white, The 
ſame happens to the red rock Salt of Saltzburg, which being 
pounded becomes white, ; 
But one thing very remarkable in the mines of Soowar is a 
chapel, which can eaſily contain a hundred people, cut in the 
rock-Salt, with an altar, a pulpit, ſacriſty, chairs, and forms 
cut in the ſame rock. They celebrate once every year, the 
week aſter Epiphany, divine ſervice in this chapel, and the ſet- 
mon is always preached by a jeſuit of Eper. This chapel was 
founded for the officers of the exciſe and the miners, 
But that which is moſt curious in theſe ſubterraneous foſſes, 
are the flowers of Salt, which grow like the beard of a goat, with 
this difference only that theſe are much whiter and finer. One 
cannot enough admire theſe efloreſcences which ſeem to ve- 
getate, yet one cannot find them in all the cuts, nor at all times, 
but they appear and grow according to the temperature of the 
ſeaſons which in theſe parts is very wholeſome. Theſe forts of 
plumes of Salt are very brittle ; they melt alſo in moiſt places, 
and diſſolve into an oil, but are nevertheleſs a moſt pure Salt, 
the fineſt, the moſt acid, the whiteſt, and moſt beautiful ; fo 
that it is not without reaſon they have given it the name ot 
flower of Salt. 
At Neuſol there is a ſtatue of rock-Salt as large as the life, 
which ſerves as the barometer of the town, for, when it be- 
gins to ſweat or grow moiſt, it preſages rain or wet weather; 
but, when it is dry, you may certainly promiſe yourſelf ſettled 
fair, 
There are alſo ſeveral Salt- mines in England about the wyches 
in Cheſhire. 


Properties of commen SALr. - Common Salt has many very ex- 


traordinary properties. 1. The ſmalleſt cryſta!s of common 
Salt are always of a cubic figure, that is, the figure of a dye. 
2. Upon the application of fire to it, it crackles. This de- 
crepitation or crackling of Salt ſeems to proceed from the air 
contained in its pores, which, being rarified by the fire, breaxs 
its priſon, and makes its eſcape, 7 

3. Spirit of Salt is the only thing in nature that will diſſolve 
gold, but not without being joined with the ſpirit of nitre. 

4. Salt preſerves all vegetable and animal ſubſtances from 
putrefaction, as alſo water, and is itſelf incorruptible; this pro- 
perty it entirely owes to the acid it contains, ; 

5. A greater quantity of common Salt will be diſſolved in 2 
given quantity of water than of any other Salt whatever ; tor 
fix ounces of common Salt may be diſſolved in ſixteen of water; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that warm water will diſſolve more 
Salt than cold, and that in proportion to the heat of the waters 


Thus water, in that degree of heat which makes it _- 
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ſolves more galt than in any leſs degree of heat, inſomuch that, | 


as it grows cool, it will every moment let fall more and 
more of the Salt which was diſſolved in it, which will appear 
at the bottom of the containing veſſel undiſſolved, and, when 
the water is ſo cold as to freeze, it will expel almoſt all the Salt 
which will ſtick to the bottom of the ice in a ſolid form. 

6. Salt, diſſolved in water of a heat equal to that of the atmo- 
ſphere, renders the water conſiderably colder, and yet, 

7. Notwithſtanding this increaſe of coldnels, the Salt will keep 
the water [rom freezing, inſomuch that water wherein Salt is 
diſſolved ſhall not freeze near ſo ſoon as pure water: And 
hence we may obſerve that Salt, when interpoſed between the 
ſmall particles of water, has the power of preventing, this 
aſſociation, that is, their concretion into ice; otherwiſe Salt, by 
increaſing cold, would promote freezing, | 

8. If ſpirit of Salt is poured upon ice reduced to powder, it 
will increaſe the coldneſs thereof to a ſurpriſing degree; to a 
degree much greater than ever was produced naturally, and 
in which every animal muſt die. 

. Salt thrown upon burning coals greatly increaſes their heat. 
This proceeds from the air, water, and acid contained in the 
body of the Salt, for the air being forced out of the Salt by heat 
acts upon the fuel like a pair of bellows ; and that water will 
increaſe the heat of fire is known to all ſmiths, who, when 
they would make their hres intenſely hot, frequently ſprinkle 
water upon the burning coals, 

10. Salt, made extremely dry, attracts the moiſture of the air 
conſiderably even in the drieſt ſeaſons, inſomuch that it is a 
common thing for people who deal in Salt, to buy it at the 
wyches very dry, and to fell it again many miles diſtant for 
leſs per hundred than it coſt them ; yet are they conſiderable 

iners, becauſe the ſame quantity of Salt that weighs a hun- 

dred at the wyches, will be much heavier, after having im- 
bibed the moiſture of the air, 

With reſpect to theſe properties of Salt, it may be remarked 
that, as putrefaction is always in proportion to heat, that vaſt 
body of water which we call the ſea, would putrefy and ſtink 
(as we find, in effect, freſh and ſtagnating waters do) eſpecial- 
ly in hot climates and calm weather. Now, this putrefaction 
would be fatal, not only to all the animals contained in the ſea, 
but alſo to thoſe land animals that come within the influence 
of the vapours ariſing from this vaſt body of putrefying waters, 
which probably would be all animals upon the face of the 
earth, 

Now, we find by the fourth property of Salt that it preſerves 
all vegetable and animal ſubſtances from putrefaction, as alſo 
water ; and that there is a great quantity of this Salt in the 
ſea, is a propoſition unneceſſary to be proved. 

By property the fifth we find that a greater quantity of Salt 
will be diflolved in warm water than cold ; and by this it 
{ſhould ſeem that more Salt ſhould be diſſolved in hot climates, 
and in hot weather, where there is more occaſion for it to 
guard it againſt putrefaction, than in cold climates, and in 
cold weather, where there is leſs occaſion for it; accordingly 
we find by repeated experience, that in the Mediterranean ſea, 
where the climate is hot, one pint of water contains one ounce 
of Salt; but, in the Baltic, where the climate is cold, the ſame 
quantity of water contains only half an ounce. It is as certain 
that under the equator the ſea water contains ſtill a greater 
proportion of Salt, and thoſe ſeas that lie more northward than 
the Baltic a leſs. 

Agreeable to this is an obſervation made by a friend of Mr, 
Boyle, at his deſire, who found, by a glaſs inftrument made on 
purpoſe, that the ſea water increaſed in weight, and conſe- 
quently in ſaltneſs, the nearer he approached the line. 

The ſame author farther informs us, that at Munar, near the 
great Cape of Comori, where the famous pearl fiſhing is carried 
on, and the climate is very warm, the ocean is ſo ſalt as to de- 
poſit a good quantity at the bottom in hard lumps. We learn 
farther from property the ſixth, that Salt renders water, where- 
in it is diſſolved, colder than it would otherwiſe be. Now, as 
putrefaction is in proportion to heat, this property muſt alſo 
ard againſt putrefaction in hot climates, and in hot ſeaſons, 
r. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, has a diſſertation 
toſhew, that as ſalt is perpetually conveyed to the ſea by rivers, 
the ſea muſt daily acquire a greater degree of ſaltneſs, inſomuch 
that, if we had any authentic obſervations relative to the degree 
of ſaltneſs of the ſea made at diſtant periods of time, we might 
irom theſe calculate the age of the world. 

But if there is any truth in theſe obſcrvations I have made 
above, with reſpect to the ſaltneſs of the ſea, as there undoubt- 
edly is, Dr. Halley's ſyſtem, however pretty and ingenious, 
muſt entirely fall to the ground; as the reader will eaſily per- 
ceive, if he conſiders that the ſea was, in all probability, as ſalt 
a fortnight after the fall of Adam, as at this time, fince the ne- 
ceſſity and convenience of it were as great then as now : And 
itis very unlikely, that the Almighty ſhould create his works 
imperfect, and leave them to be brought to perfection by a 
long ſeries of time. ; Wy 
I muſt add, that, though Salt is incorruptible, yet it is capable 
ot being ſo far deſtroyed, as to remain no longer in the form of 


Salt, as appears by its analyſis. Now, though what the | 


doctor ſays be true, that Salt is perpetually brought into the 
ocean by riyers, and that the exhalations of water from the 
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ſea are perfectly freſh, yet the conſequence which he theacs 
draws, that the ſea grows every age more Salt may not be 
true; for it is highly probable that Salt, by the alternate 
actions of other bodies upon it, — undergo ſuch a ſort of 


tran{mutation as follows on its analyſis ; and then the vo- 
latile parts, which conſtitute the ſpecihc nature thereof, and 
render the fixed part or earth diflolvable in water, being diſ- 
united from the fixing earth, may very likely fly off, 0 mix 
with the air ; and then che fixing earth, now no longer diſſol- 
vable in water, will fink by its own gravity to the bottom; 
and, if we conſider, as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that nature 
delights in tranſmutations, it will appear more probable, that 
there is a perpetual generation and diſſolution of Salt carrying 
on inthe world; 
Fixed SALTs. See ALCALL. 


Volatile SALTS, thoſe which are eaſily elevated in diſtillation, or 
m "—o- exhaled by the noſe, and rendered ſenſible to the 
mell, 

Neutral SALTs, a kind of intermediate Salts between acid and 
alcali, and, though compoſed of doth, yet, on trial, exhibit the 
marks of neither the one, nor the other. 

SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of St. Andrew's 
croſs, anciently called the croſs of e Sce CRoss. 

SALT-PE/TRE. See the article NIIT RE. 


SALTS“*, or SauLTs, in the menage, the leaps, or high airs, 
and vaults of the horſe. 


The word is formed from the Latin ſaltus, a leap: 
SA'LVAGE, a recompence allowed, both by the ſtatute and 


civil law, to ſuch perions as have aſſiſted in ſaving merchan- 
dize, ſhips, &c. periſhing in wrecks, or by pirates or enemies. 

SALVATE'LLA, in anatomy, a famous branch of the axil- 
lary vein, paſſing over the back of the hand, between the ring 
finger and the little finger. 

SALZ, Surz, SALTz, or SULTZ, a kind of pickle or brine, 
made with ſalt, diſſolved by the coldneſs and moiſture of a 
cellar, 

SAMARITANS, an ancient ſect among the Jews, {till ſubſiſt- 

ing in ſome parts of the Levant, under the ſame name. 
This ſect had its origin in the time of Rehoboam, under whoſe 
reign a diviſion was made of the people of Iſrael into two di- 
flint kingdoms. Judah, one of theſe kingdoms, conſiſted of 
ſuch as adhered to Rehoboam, and the houſe of David; 
the other retained the ancient name of Iſraelites, under the 
command of Jeroboam. The capital of the ſtate of theſe lat- 
ter was Samaria, and from hence they were called Samart- 
tans, 

SAMARITAN Medals, — In the cabinets of antiquarians we find 
ſome medals called Samaritan medals, the inſcriptions and 
legends whereof are Hebrew; but the character different from 
the Hebrew of our bibles, which is the ſquare Hebrew, or Chal- 
dee: and it is hence, viz. ſrom the character, not from their 
being ſtruck by the Samaritans, that they are denominated 
Samaritan. 

SAMBU'/CUS, an ancient mukcal inſtrument of the wind kind, 
reſembling a flute; probably ſo called from being made of el- 
der, which the Latins called ſambucus. 

SAMBUCUs, was allo the name of an ancient engine of war, 
uſed by Marcellus in beſieging the city of Syracuſe. Plutarch 
tells us that two ſhips were required to carry it. 

SA'MNIAN Earth, terra Samia, a medicinal earth, or bole, 

found in the iſland from v/hence it has its name among beds of 
ſtone, not properly in the fiſſures of ſtrata, for the ſtones it lies 
among do not form any; they are a kind of large and flat frag- 
ments of a ſoft ſtone of a pale brown colour, and there are ſe- 
veral ranges of them, between which this earth lics in a kind 
of diſcontinuous horizontal ſtratum. The old Greek writers 
tell us of great difficulties that the workmen laboured under in 
procuring the white Samian carth, as they were forced to fol- 
low it between the fiſſures of the ſolid ſtrata, and to lie flat on 
their backs or ſides, as they picked it out ; but no ſuch trouble 
was neceſſary about this other kind, for it was only neceſſary to 
remove the tones which were in a manner ready formed for 
building with, and they might take it up in large quantities, It 
ſtands recommended as an excellent aſtringent, and on trial is 
found to deſerve ſome praiſe on that account ; but it is ſo 
much inferior, even in that reſpect, to any of the oriental, and 
even to ſome of the European boles, that it would be idle to 
attempt the bringing it into uſe. 
On analyſis it is found to contain a ſmall portion of that alka- 
line matter which is the baſis of ſea ſalt ; for though this be 
not enough in quantity, or be too ſtrictly united with the reſt of 
its conſtituent matter, true cryſtals of ſea ſalt of their proper 
form will be produced, and that fairer and in larger proportion 
than it could be done by means of any other alkali of whatever 
kind, 

SAN-BENT'TO, or foco benits, a kind of linen garment worn as 
a badge by perſons who have been condemned by the inquiſi- 
tion. It is in form of a ſcapular, being a broad piece of 
cloth hanging down before and behind, with two St. Andrew's 
croſſes on it; it is of a yellow colour, and painted over with 


devils and flames. SANC- 
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S NC TION =, the authority given to a judicial act; or that SANIES, in medicine, a thin, fimpid, ferous Hitter, i. 


whereby it becomes legal and authentic. | 3 
„The word is Latin, fan2io, which is derived from ſancio, to 

| eſtabliſh. | 
SANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful native fof- 
fil, though too often confounded by authors, as well as by our 
druggiſts, with the common factitious red arſenic, and with 
the red matter formed by melting the common yellow orpi- 
ment. The firſt of theſe is a very terrible error, as it con- 
founds a ſafe and harmleſs medicine with a horrible poiſon : 
The latter is of a leſs pernicious nature, as the Sandarach is 
truly of the nature of the orpiments, and not only much re- 
ſembles the maſs produced by fire from the common orpiment, 
but very poſſibly may be, though native in regard to us, a foſſil 
formed within the earth from orpiment, by means of a ſimilar 

roceſs by the ſubterranean fires, 

t is a pure and elegant ſubſtance, of a very even and regular 
ſtructure, 3 — hard, and very remarkably heavy. It is 
naturally of a ſmooth and ſomewhat gloſſy ſurface, ſoft to the 
touch, and is found in looſe maſſes lodged among the ore 
in the veins of copper and ſome other mines, It is through- 
out of a very glorious red colour, ſuperior to that of the 
purer cinnabar, as it is brighter, and has ſomewhat of the yel- 
owiſh tinge among it that is wanting in that foſſil; but tho' 
ſuperior to cinnabar in the maſs, in this reſpec, it is vaſtly in- 


= 


of wounds and ulcers. See ICHOR. g out 


SA'NT ALA, the ſaunders woods. We have in the ſliops | 
- | : 


very different 'woods brought to us under the ge 
ſaunders, which are Aiffinguiſhed, according re 9 
into the yellow, the white, and the red kind. colour, 
Ide yellow, or citron ſaunders, is a Very beautiful wood. 
is of a cloſe and even texture, and fine grain. It is bra, 
to us in blocks cleared of the bark, and of the e 
ſtance ox blea; the wood we uſe being only the heart * 
tree. The colour is a pale ſtraw yellow, or the colour 7 
lemon peel. It is of an extremely ſweet and perſumed E. 
ſomewhat like a mixture of muſk and roſes, and of 3 pn 
what acrid and aromatic taſte, with a ſlight bitterneſ, . 
upon the whole very pleaſant, de 
The white ſaunders is a wood much reſembling the vel 
it is brought to us, either in long and ſlender To 
have been ſplit from others larger, or elſe in chips. It ig ,; 
white colour, of a fragrant ſmell, but much weaker than * 
of the yellow, and of the ſame aromatic and agreeable 2 
We have both the yellow and white ſaunders only from 1 
Eaſt- Indies. The trees, which the natives call ſarcanda + 
which grow to the bigneſs of our waluut-trees, are very = 
in the kingdom of Siam. The wood, while freſh, is oO Ve 
werful ſmell, and affects the head. The people who cut; 


in the places where it grows are ſtrongly affected by it; the, 
ey 


ferior to it, when both are reduced to powder. It is found in es 
Saxony and Bohemia in the copper and filver mines, and is] become delirious for ſome hours, and are oddly diſtutbed in 


uſed by painters, who find it a very Gne and valuable red. their minds ; their thoughts however turn upon the occafiun 
The qualities of this drug are no more aſcertained at this time of their diforder, and they fancy themſelves continually fell 
than thoſe of yellow orpiment ſome authors looking upon it as the trees, and imitate their actions, while they are doing C 
poiſonous, and others as a good medicine. However, if there This delirium is attended with a fever, and a canine appelite 
were no other reaſons againſt the bringing this and the yel- Moit people who go on the expedition of cutting ſaunder. 
low orpiment into uſe in medicine, the common error of con- are ſeized in this manner ; and the air, and other. things, hure 
founding them with the red and yellow factitious arfenic would been ſuſpected of occaſioning it to ſtrangers. But Bontis 
be ſufficient, at leaſt till it ſhould be better cleared up, than it more juſtly attributes it to the elfluvia of the wood, and 
is at preſent, to the generality of the world. bark of the ſaunders, while freſh, ” 
Gum SanDARacy, This is very improperly called a gum, be- 1 he red ſaunders is a wood very different in colour and qual. 
ing a dry and hard reſin, brought chiefly from the coaſts of A- ties from the white and yellow. It is brought to us in loss 


frica ; we uſually meet with it in looſe drops or granules, of a of conſiderable length, which appear to be only the hear: ; 
pale whitiſh yellow colour, tranſparent, of a reſinous ſmell, the tree ſeparated from the bark, and the outward ſoft woe! 


and ſomewhat acrid and aromatic taſte. or blea. The outer part of theſe logs is uſually of a duſty 
"The tree which produces it, is one of the dizecia monodelphia or blackiſh red colour: the inner part of a fine ſtrong blood. 
of Linnzeus, and of the arbores flore fructu remoto baccite- red, but without any thing of that blackneſs. It has very little 
r of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers ſmell, nothing of the pertume of the other kinds, and js f 
under the name of juniperus arboreſcens, or juniperus arbor; | an auſtere and aſtr ingent taſte. 
ſome of it is alſo obtained from the cedrus baccifera of authors. Some authors have ranked the ſaunders among the coolirs 
It flows from theſe trees only in hot countries, and there natu- woods, but Hoftman very judiciouſly cenſures them for i, 
rally in ſome plenty ; but the natives generally promote the They are, evidently, all of them attenuants, and all haye ad 
diſcharge of it by making inciſions in the bark, What is ob- aſtringency, but the red moſt of all. They are accounted 
tained from the cedrus baccifera is more fragrant, and there-] cor dials, and are ſaid to be good in obſtructions of the viſcera; 
fore more eſteemed by ſome z but it is ſeldom met with ſepa- but they are very little uſed at preſent, except as ingredients in 


rate in the ſhops, both being mixed together under the com- ſome of the compotitions of the ſhops, 

mon name of Sandarach. SAP, among «botaniſts, the juice of plants. See PLANT and 
It is good in diarrhcea's and hzmorrhages : its doſe is from ten |. VEGETATION, 

grains to half a drachm : it is alſo ſometimes preſcribed in go- SAP, in military affairs, implies a work carried on under- grounè, 
norrhœa's and the fluor albus, but at preſent it is much diſ-] to gain the deſcent of a ditch, counterſcarp, or the like, — 
uſed in medicine. It is, however, much uſed by writing-maſters, It is performed by digging a deep trench, deſcending by fleps 
&c. reduced into a powder, which they call pounce, and which, from top to bottom, under a corridor z carrying it as {ar a 
being rubbed on the paper, makes it leſs apt to imbibe the ink, the bottom of the. ditch, when that is dry, or the ſurſace ct 
and by that means renders the writing fairer. The varniſh- the water, when wet. 


makers alſo uſe it; they make a kind of liquid varniſh of it, by | SAPHE'NA, in anatomy, a vein which ariſing over the malle- 

diſſolving it in oil of turpentine, or linſeed, or in ſpirit of wine. olus internus, up along the leg, and the inner part of the 
SANDARACH, alſo implies the matter found in the hive of bees, thigh, diſcharges itſelf near the thigh into the crural vein, 

enerally known by the name of bees-bread. SAPHEE”TA, in architecture, is the board over the top of 2 


SAND-BAGS, in fortification, are bags holding about a cubic | window, placed parallel, and oppolite to the vyindow-!too!, 


foot of earth or ſand, each; uſed for raiſing parapets in haſte, | At the bottom, 
or to repair what is beaten down. They are alſo of uſe when SAPIE/N TIA Dentes, in anatomy, the two innermoſt of the 
the ground is rocky, and does not afford earth ſufficient for car- dentes molares of the upper jaw, one on each fide, fo called, 


rying on the approaches; becauſe they can be eaſily brought | becauſe they do not appear till perſons are almoſt ful! grown, 
on or off at pleaſure, SA'PPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe much uſed by the Gzeets 
SA'NDIVER, or Soxp1vER, the droſs of glaſs; or the ſcum and Romans; fo called from Sappho, who invented it. 
that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in making The Sapphic verie conſiſts of eleven ſyllables, or he ect; 
glaſs. —lIt is alſo uſed by ſome writers for the kali, or glaſo- whereof the fir{t, fourth, and hith, are trochees, the ſecond 
wort itſelf. a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl; as the following iron 
SANGUIFICA/TION &, in the animal œconomy, the action Horace, 
whereby the chyle is converted into blood. See the articles Integer vitæ ſceleriſq; purus, 
| BLoop and CHyYLE. | Non eget Mautii jaculis nec arcu. 
F *The word is Latin, /anguificatio, and compounded of /arguis, SAPPHIRE, Sapphirns, a precious ſtone, of a beautiful azure, 
blood, and facio, to make, or ſky-blue colour. 
SA'NGUINE, bloody, or any thing abounding with blood. The Sapphire is one of the firſt in the rank of gems, wi?! 
SANGUINE, in heraldry, the colour uſually called murrey, being perfect, and in its pureſt ſtate, It is equal in tarduets, in 
made of red lake, mixed with a little Spaniſh brown. —It is luſtre, and in price to the ruby, or any other of the coloured 
repreſented in engraving by tranſverſe hatches like purpure, gems. Tt 18 found uſually in the pebble form ; that is, 115 
and is moitly uſed in coats of knights of the Bath. ſmall, roundiſh, or flattiſh maſſes, with no angles, their . 
SAN GUINE Stone, labis ſuuguinalis, a kind of jaſper, brought faces ſmooth, and ſomewhat gloſſy. In this ſtate, its uſu! 
from Spain, of a dark brown colour, marked with blovd-red ſize is that of a pea, and the more rare ſtones are as large «> 
ſpots, a horſe-bean ; and ſome have even been found pure and fine. 
SA'NGUIS, in the animal ceconomy ; ſee the article BLoop. of more than half an inch diameter, Their value does nc" 
SAN Dracents ; ſce DRAGON's Bled. always riſe in proportion to their ſize in this ſtate ; for thei? 
SANHE/DRIM *, or SANHEDRIN, among the ancient Jews,] Pebbles are often of fo irregular a figure, that there is 
the ſupreme council, or court of judicature of their republic ; working them whole into one ſtone, but they muſt be cut iu 
wherein were diſpatched all the great affairs both of religion two or three; and often one part of them is well coloutcc, 
and policy, and the other not. x 
* The word is formed from the Greek uu j,, Walch is de- The pebble Sapphires, tho' they have ſome brightneſs, have 
rived from e, together, and i3;x, a ſeat. = not by any means the luſtre and beauty of the native 7 05 
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This is the more uſual form of this gem in its natural fate ;' 
but is ſometimes alſo found in the angular and columnar forms. 
| Tn this ſtate, it always forms an hexangular column, termi- 
nated by a ſhort hexangular pyramid, and perfectly reſemb- 
ling a ſprig of the common cryſtal, but that it is of a beauti- 
ful blue colour. There is great variety of theſe columnar Sap- 
phires ; they ſeldom ſtand fingle, but cluſters of them are 
found together among a congeries of ten or a dozen of them; 
however, it is rare to find more than one or two that are duly 
and thoroughly coloured. Some are tinged only at the point, 
and a little way down the column ; ſome have a faint tinge of 
the blue, ſcarce perceptible ; and others are perfectly pellucid 
and colourleſs. Theſe are the true and genuine white Sap- 
phires : they are very beautiful, extremely bright, and of a 
fine water, far exceeding any other ſtone, except the diamond. 
Our jewellers have a way of ſelling cryitals, well cut, under 
the name of the white Sapphire, and have debaſed the value 
of the Kone, in the opinion of the world; but, when a genuine 
white Sapphire is met, it is eaſily ſeen to be ſomething very 
different from all the counterfeits. 
Beſides the ſeveral ſhades and degrees of colour between the 
deepeſt indigo blue, and the pure colourleſs and pellucid (of 
every degree of which we find Sapphires) there are alſo ſome 
which have very little of the blue, but have with it a fine 
pearly whiteneſs ; theſe have leſs pellucidity than the others, 
and are, from their milky hue, called milk Sapphires. Theſe 
reſemble the opal, but want the changeable colours of that 
ſtane. There is ſomething very beautiful in the milky Sap- 
phire, in its ordinary ſtate ; but it is at times found tinged with 
| other colours, with any of which it makes a charming ap- 
arance. The Sapphire is of very different degrees of hard- 
neſs, luſtre, and value, according to the different places 
where it is found. Our jewellers make for kinds of it. 1. 
When the ſtone is in its utmoſt perfection, finely coloured 
with a bright tho' ſtrong blue, and oi the ſame degree of 
hardneſs with the ruby, they call it the oriental blue Sapphire 
theſe ſtones are very (ens and of a very great value. The 
ſecond kind is what they call the white Sapphire. The third 
kind includes the Sapphires of Sileſia and Bohemia, which are 
of a pale blue, and ſcarce harder than cryſtal ; theſe they call 
water Sapphires, and are vaſtly inferior in luſtre to the orien- 
tal ones. The fourth kind is the milk Sapphire above-men- 
tioned, The oriental Sapphires are brought from Pegu, 
where they are found of all ſhades of blue, from the paleſt 
tinge to the deepeſt violet. When any of theſe are ill co- 
loured, they are ſometimes diveſted of it, by heating them 
in the fire, and fold under the name of white Sapphires. 
The pebble Sapphires of the Eaſt-Indies are more valuable 
than the columnar ; thoſe of Pegu are all of this kind, We 
have ſome pebble and ſome columnar or cryſtalliform Sap- 
phires from Cananor, and the iſland of Ceylon, which are 
often very fine ; and we ſometimes ſee ſtones half Sapphire, 
and half ruby ; that is, part of them red, and the other part 
blue, from this part of the world. The red of theſe ſtones is 
true ruby, and the blue part true Sapphire; whence it natu- 
rally follows, that the baſis of theſe two gems is the ſame, 
and that they only become different, by imbibing different 
colours. 
The Sapphire is ſaid to poſſoſs great virtues as a cordial, ſudo- 
rihc, and alexipharmic ; but theſe virtues are only ſuppoſi- 
titious, we having no good teſtimony that they are founded 
eon experiment: and indeed, if the gem had any, we cannot 
profit by them; thoſe kept in the ſhops having not even 
the colour, luſtre, nor tranſparency, of the true 1 to 
recommend them. They are in general compoſed of a ferru- 
gincous matter, and molt of them will be attracted by the 
magnet, 
SWRABAND, à muſical compoſition in triple time, being in 
reality only a minuet, whoſe motions are flow and ſerious, 
SA'RCASM *, in rhetoric, a bitter, keen irony, whereby the 
orator ſcoffs and inſults his adverſary. 


The word is formed from the Greek, exx«o;, Which is de- 
rived from caxgade, to mock. 


SARCOCE/LE *, in medicine, a hard, fleſhy, ſcirrhous excreſ- 
cence, riſing up by little and little about the teſticles, or in 
me inner membrane of the ſcrotum. Some writers call it 
hernia carnoſa. 

* The word is Greek, c42vr)», which is derived from cs, 

tieth, and «vn, a tumor, 

"ARCOCOQYLLA, a gum reſin, brought to us in ſmall granules 
of an irregular figure. It is moderately heavy, ſometimes of 
2 whitiſh, ſometimes of a browniſh, and ſometimes of a red- 
Giſh colour, very friable, of a diſagreeable ſmell, and of an 
acrid taſte. 
{t is brought to us from Perſia and Arabia, but we are wholly 
unacquainted with the plant that produces it; no author, ei- 
ther ancient, or modern, having given us any information 
about it. 
dome authors recommend Sarcocolla to be taken internally as 
a baliamic ; but Hoffman, from experience, abſolutely con- 
demns the internal uſe of it. It is recommended for opthal- 
mics and defluxions of a ſharp matter on the eyes, and is ge- 
{cally ordered to be diſſolved in milk for this purpoſe. 


S A T 


SARCO'LOGY *, a diſcoutſe on the fleſh, or ſoft parts of tk 
human body, 


The word is formed from the Greek det, fleſh, and Ny, 4 


diſcourſe. rh 
SA'RCOMA, in ſurgery, a fleſhy tumor, ariſing, in any part of 
the body, from ſome effuſion of the nutritive juices out of 


their tubuli, as happens in contuſions, or by other accidents. 


SARCO/MPHALON *, or SarcompHALum, in ſurgery, 8 
fleſhy excreſcence at the navel. 
* The word is formed from the Greek cast, fleſh, and dp e., 
the navel. 
SARCOPHA GUS, in medicine, a name for the Aſſius lapis. 


Cartheretics, or medicines which conſume the fleſh, are alſo 
thus called. 


The word is Greek, a»2:7y2, and derived from , flesh, 
and ©4yw, to eat. 

SARCOPHAGUS, among the ancients, implied a tomb, com- 
poſed of a kind of ſtone, found near Aſſum, a city of Troas, 
which had the faculty of conſuming the body in a very ſhort 
time. In theſe tombs they depoſited thoſe they had not a 
mind to burn. 

SARCOYTICS *, medicines which gencrate fleſh in wounds. 


* The word is Greek, ozcurxx, and derived from cn, fleth. 
Fl . 
SA*RDION, or SaRDIAN Stone ;. a precious ſtone, generally 
called a cornelian. See the article CoxNELIAN. 
SARDO/NYX, a precious ſtone of an appearance between the 
ſarda and the onyx. 


SA*RPLAR of woe), a half ſack, generally called a pocket. 


lice, otherwiſe called an herſe, which is hung with ropes over 
the gate of a town or fortreſs, and let fall in caſe of a ſur- 
Prize. 

SARSAPARLLLA, the root cf a plant growing in Peru and 
Braſil. 
The plant which produces it, is one of the diæcia hexandria 
of Linnæus, and of the herbæ bacciferz of Mr. Ray; and 
is deſcribed by late botaniſts under the name of ſmilax 
aſpera Peruviana; and by Hernandez under that of mecapatli 
five zarcaprilla. 
It is a ſudorific, and an attenuant, and has been eſteemed a 
great medicine in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, but the uſc 
of mercury has cauſed it of late to be neglected. It is how- 
ever of great ſervice in many chronic caſes, which owe their 
origin to obſtrutions of the viſcera, and where attenuants are 
proper; but it muſt be continued a long time, and is beſt 
given in decoction, or by way of dict-drink. 

SARTOFRIUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo longus tibiæ, 
which ariſeth from the inferior part of the ſpine of the ilium. 
and, running obliquely by the inſide of the thigh, is inſerted 
into the internal fide of the tibia, three or four fingers breadth 
below its upper extremity. By this muſcle we throw one leg 
a- croſs the other: it is an antagoniſt to the poplitæus. 

SA*SSAFRAS, a very light and ſpongy wood, of a pale whitiſh 
red colour, with an admixture of brown in it, and of a very 
fragrant and perfumed ſmell, and of an acrid and aromatic 
ſweet taſte, which is very agreeable. 
The tree which produces the Saffatras, is one of the ennean- 
dria monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the arbores fructu 
calyculato of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the late bota- 


ficulneo folio. It grows in ſeveral parts of America, from 
whence the Saſſafras is brought to us. 
Saſſafras wood is a diuretic and diaphoretic ; it attenuates 
viſcid humours, and is good in all obſtructions of the viſcera, 
It is given in cachexies, in ſcorbutic complaints, and in the 
venercal diſeaſe. Tt is ſeldom given in ſubſtance ; the uſual 
way of taking it being in infuſion, in the manner of common 
tea, in which method it is very pleaſant. The oil extracted 
from it is very fragrant, and poſſeſſes moſt of the virtues of 
the wood. : 
SATELLITE #, a guard, or perſon that attends on another, 
either for his ſafety, or to be ready to execute his pleaſure, 


The word is formed from the Latin, ſatelles, which is derived 
from the Syriac W), a companion. 


SATELLITES, in aſtronomy, certain ſecondary planets, moving 
round ſome other planets as a center, as the moon does round 
the earth; fo called, becauſe they always attend them in 
their revolutions round the ſun, 

SATELLITES of Jupiter; ſee JUPITER, 

SATELLITES of Saturn; ſee SATURN. 

SA/TRAPA, or SATRAPES, in antiquity, a governor of a pro- 
vince among the ancient Perſians. | 

SA'TURDAY, the ſixth day of the week; fo called from Scaler, 
an old idol of the Saxons, worſhipped on this day. 

SATURN, in aſtronomy, one of the primary planets, being 
the fartheſt diſtant from the fun, characterized thus, h. cc 
plate VII. fig. I. ; 
This planet has five ſatellites, or moons, moving round him, 
and is beſides encompaſſed with a ſurpriſing ring. We have 
given a perſpective view of this planet with his ring, plate VII. 
fig. 2.—For the magnitude, motion, diſtance from the ſun, 
&c. of Saturn, fee PLANET, 


16 L Galileg's 


SA*RRASIN, or Sarrazin, in fortification, a kind of portcul- | 


nical writers, under the name of Saſſafras arbor, and Saſſafras. 
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S AN 

SANCTION *, the authority given to a judicial act; or that 
whereby it becomes legal and authentic. . 

* The word is Latin, ſandtio, which is derived from ſancio, to 
eſtabliſh. - ee | 

SANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful native foſ- 
fil, though too often confounded by authors, as well as by our 
druggiſts, with the common factitious red arſenic, and with 
the red matter formed by melting the common yellow orpi- 
ment. The firſt of theſe is a very terrible error, as it con- 
founds a ſafe and harmleſs medicine with a horrible poiſon : 
The latter is of a leſs pernicious nature, as the Sandarach is 

. truly of the nature of the orpiments, and- not only much re- 
ſembles the maſs produced by fire from the common orpiment, 
but very poſſibly may be, though native in regard to us, a foſſi 
formed within the earth from orpiment, by means of a ſimilar 

roceſs by the ſubterranean ſires. 

t is a pure and elegant ſubſtance, of a very even and regular 
ſtructure, moderately hard, and very remarkably * It is 
naturally of a ſmooth and ſome what gloſſy ſurface, ſoft to the 
touch, and is found in looſe maſſes lodged among the ore 
in the veins of copper and ſome other mines. It is through- 
out of a very glorious red colour, ſuperior to that of the 
pon cinnabar, as it is brighter, and has ſomewhat of the yel- 
owiſh tinge among it that is wanting in that foſſil; but tho 
ſuperior to cinnabar in the maſs, in this reſpect, it is vaſtly in- 
ſerior to it, when both are reduced to powder. It is found in 
Saxony and Bohemia in the copper and filver mines, and is 
uſed by painters, who find it a very fine and valuable red. 
The qualities of this drug are no more aſcertained at this time 
than thoſe of yellow orpiment ; ſome authors looking upon it as 
poiſonous, and others as a good medicine, However, if there 
were no other reaſons againſt the bringing this and the yel- 
low orpiment into uſe in medicine, the common error of con- 
founding them with the red and yellow factitious arfenic would 
be ſufficient, at leaſt till it ſhould be better cleared up, than it 
is at preſent, to the generality of the world. 

Gum SANDARACH, This is very improperly called a gum, be- 
ing a dry and hard reſin, brought chiefly from the coaſts of A- 
frica ; we uſually meet with it in looſe drops or granules, of a 
pale whitiſh yellow colour, tranſparent, of a reſinous ſmell, 
and ſomewhat acrid and aromatic taſte. 

"The tree which produces it, is one of the dizecia monodelphia 
of Linn:zeus, and of the arbores flore fructu remoto baccite- 
ræ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers 
under the name of juniperus arboreſcens, or juniperus arbor ; 
ſome of it is alſo obtained from the cedrus baccifera of authors. 
It lows from theſe trees only in hot countries, and there natu- 
rally in ſome plenty; but the natives generally promote the 
diſcharge of it by making inciſions in the bark, What is ob- 
tained from the cedrus baccifera is more fragrant, and there- 
fore more eſteemed by ſome ; but it is ſeldom met with ſepa- 
rate in the ſhops, both being mixed together under the com- 
mon name of Sandarach. 
It is good in diarrhœa's and hzmorrhages : its doſe is from ten 
grains to half a drachm : it is alſo ſometimes preſcribed in go- 
norrhœa's and the fluor albus, but at preſent it is much diſ- 
uſed in medicine. It is, however, much uſed by writing-maſters, 
&c. reduced into a powder, which they call pounce, and which, 
being rubbed on the paper, makes it leſs apt to imbibe the ink, 
and by that means renders the writing fairer. The varniſh- 
makers alſo uſe it ; they make a kind of liquid varniſh of it, by 
diſſolving it in oil of turpentine, or linſeed, or in ſpirit of wine. 

SANDARACH, alſo implies the matter found in the hive of bees, 

enerally known by the name of bees-bread. 

SAND-BAGS, in fortification, are bags holding about a cubic 
foot of earth or ſand, each; uſed for raiſing parapets in haſte, 
or to repair what is beaten down. They are alſo of uſe when 
the ground is rocky, and does not afford earth ſufficient for car- 
rying on the approaches ; becauſe they can be eaftly brought 
on or off at pleaſure, 

SA'NDIVER, or Soxp1veR, the droſs of glaſs; or the ſcum 
that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in making 
glaſs.—It is alſo uſed by ſome writers for the kali, or glaſs- 
wort itſelf. | 

SANGUIFICATTION *, in the animal œconomy, the action 
whereby the chyle is converted into blood. See the articles 
BLoop and CHyLE. 

* 'The word is Latin, /argxificatio, and compounded of /arguis, 

blood, and facio, to make. 

SA'NGUINE, bloody, or any thing abounding with blood, 

SANGUINE, in heraldry, the colour uſually called murrey, being 
made of red lake, mixed with a little Spaniſh brown.—lrt is 
repreſented in engraving by tranſverſe hatches like purpure, 
and is moſtly uſed in coats of knights of the Bath. 

SANGUINE Stone, lapis ſauguinalis, a kind of jaſper, brought 
22 Spain, of a dark brown colour, marked with blovd-red 
pots, 

SA*'NGUIS, in the animal ceconomy ; fee the article BLoop. 

SANGUIS Draconis; ſce DRAGON'S Ballad. 

SANGEDRIM *, or Sax RED RIN, among the ancient Jews, 
the ſupreme council, or court of judicature of their republic; 
wherein were diſpatched all the great affairs both of religion 
and policy, 

* The word is formed from the Greek can, Walch is de- 

rived from ov, tagether, and (3:2, a ſeat. 


SAN IES, in medicine; a thin, lipid, ſerous matte 


of wounds and ulcers. See ICHOR. | rf ung ut 

SA'NT ALA, the ſaunders woods.—We have in the liops t 
very different woods brought to us under the general nan. 
funders, which are diſtinguiſhed, according to their = 
into the yellow, the white, and the red kind. * 

Ibe yellow, or citron ſaunders, is a very beautiful Wood. 
is of a cloſe and even texture, and fine grain. It is bro 5 
to us in blocks cleared of the bark, and of the outward "Sit 
ſtance or blea ; the wood we uſe being only the heart 6. 
tree. The colour is a pale ſtraw yellow, or the colour 7 
lemon peel. It is of an extremely ſweet and perſumed fo , 
ſomewhat like a mixture of muſk and roſes, and of 3 5s * 
what acrid and aromatic taſte; with a flight bitternec; * 
upon the whole very pleaſant. * 

he white ſaunders is a wood much reſembling the yellow 
it is brought to us, either in long and ſlender pieces, wh; 1 
have been ſplit from others larger, or elſe in chips. It ig ry 
white colour, of a fragrant ſmell, but much weaker than * 
of the yellow, and of the ſame aromatic and agreeable taſte 8 
We have both the yellow and white ſaunders only from t. 
Eaſt-Indies. The trees, which the natives call ſarcanda and 
which grow to the bigneſs of our walnut-trees, are very plenty 
in the kingdom of Siam. The wood, while freſh, is Gf ye. , 

werful ſmell, and affects the head. The people who cut 
in the places where it grows are ſtrongly affected by it; f. he 
become delirious for ſome hours, and are oddly diſturbed in 
their minds; their thoughts however turn upon the occaf,; 
of their diſorder, and they fancy themſelves continually feli. 
the trees, and imitate their actions, while they are dying * 
This delirium is attended with a fever, and a canine appetite 
Mot people who go on the expedition of cutting ſaunder. 
are ſeized in this manner; and the air, and other-things, ha 
been ſuſpected of occaſioning it to ſtrangers. But Bontius 
more juſtly attributes it to the eſfluvia of the wood, ::. 
bark of the ſaunders, while freſh. : 
The red ſaunders is a wood very different in colour and quz!. 
ties from the white and yellow. It is brought to us in los 
of conſiderable length, which appear to be only the hear: ,; 
the tree ſeparated from the bark, and the outward ſoft wocd 
or blea. The outer part of theſe logs is uſually of a duſty 
or blackiſh red colour: the inner part of a fine ſtrong blood. 
red, but without any thing of that blackneſs. It has very lite 
ſmell, nothing of the perfume of the other kinds, and js f 
an auſtere and aſtringent taſte. 
Some authors have ranked the ſaunders among the colin» 
woods, but Hoffman very judiciouſly cenſures them for it 
They are, evidently, all of them attenuants, and all have 
aſtringency, but the red moſt of all. They are accounted 
cordials, and are ſaid to be good in obſtructions of the viſcer:; 
but they are very little uſed at preſent, except as ingredients in 
ſome of the compoſitions of the ſhops. 

SAP, among - botaniſts, the juice of plants. Sec PLaxt an! 
VEGETATION, 

Sar, in military affairs, implies a work carried on under-pround, 

to gain the deſcent of a ditch, counterſcarp, or the like, — 

It is performed by digging a deep trench, deſcendiug by ſteps 

from top to bottom, under a corridor z carrying it as ſar a: 

the bottom of the. ditch, when that is dry, or the ſurſace of 

the water, when wet. 

SAPHE/NA, in anatomy, a vein which arifing over the malle- 
olus internus, up along the leg, and the inner part of the 
thigh, diſcharges itſelf near the thigh into the crural vein, 

SAPHEE'TA, in architecture, is the board over the top of 2 
window, placed parallel, and oppoſite to the window ſtocl, 
at the bottom. 

SAPIE/NTLA Dentes, in anatomy, the two innermoſt of the 
dentes molares of the upper jaw, one on each fide, ſo called, 
becauſe they do not appear till perſons are almoſt ſull grown, 

SA'PPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe much uſed by the Gzeers 
and Romans; fo called from Sappho, who invented it. 

The Sapphic verie conſiſts of eleven ſyllables, or fie fect; 
whereof the firſt, fourth, and fith, are trochees, the fecond 
a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl; as the following iron 
Horace, 

Integer vite fceleriſq; purus, 

Non eget Mauti jaculis nec arcu. 

SAPPHIRE, Sapplirus, a precious ſtone, of a beautiful azure, 
or ſky-blue colour. 

The Sapphire is one of the firſt in the rank of gems, when 
perfect, and in its pureſt ſtate, It is equal in htarcue!s, n 
juſtre, and in price to the ruby, or any other of the coloures 
gems. It is found ufually in the pebble form; that is, 41 
ſmall, roundiſh, or flattiſh maſſes, with no angles, their .. 
faces ſmooth, and ſomewhat gloſſy. In this ſtate, its uſus. 
ſize is that of a pea, and the more rare ſtones are as large © 
a horſe-bean ; and ſome have even been found pure and fine. 
of more than half an inch diameter. Their value does nc! 
always riſe in propoi tion to their ſize in this ſtate ; for the\? 
pebbles are often of ſo irregular a figure, that there is l. 
working them whole into one ſtone, but they muſt be cut u 
two or three; and often one part of them is well coloutc:, 
and the other not. 

The pebble Sapphires, tho' they have ſome bright, have 
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not by any means the luſtre and beauty of the native o . 
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Tuis is the mote uſual form of this gem in its natural fate ; 


but is ſometimes alſo found in the angular and columnar forms. 
In this ſtate, it always forms an hexangular column, termi- 
nated by a ſhort hexangular pyramid, and perfectly reſemb- 
ling a ſprig of the common cryſtal, but that it is of a beauti- 
ful blue colour. There is great variety of theſe columnar Sap- 
hires; they ſeldom ſtand ſingle, but cluſters of them are 
found together among a congeries of ten or a dozen of them; 
however, it is rare to find more than one or two that are duly 
and thoroughly coloured. Some are tinged only at the point, 
and a little way down the column ; ſome have a faint tinge of 
the blue, ſcarce perceptible ; and others are perfectly pellucid 
and colourleſs. Theſe are the true and genuine white Sap- 
phires : they are very beautiful, extremely bright, and of a 
fine water, far exceeding any other ſtone, except the diamond, 
Our jewellers have a way of ſelling cryſtals, well cut, under 
the name of the white Sapphire, and have debaſed the value 
of the Kone, in the opinion of the world; but, when a genuine 
white Sapphire is met, it is eaſily ſeen to be ſomething very 
different from all the counterfeits. 
Beſides the ſeveral ſhades and degrees of colour between the 
deepeſt indigo blue, and the pure colourleſs and pellucid (of 
every degree of which we find Sapphires) there are alſo ſome 
which have very little of the blue, but have with it a fine 
pearly whiteneſs ; theſe have leſs pellucidity than the others, 
and are, from their milky hue, called milk Sapphires. Theſe 
reſemble the opal, but want the changeable colours of that 
ſthe. There is ſomething very beautiful in the milky Sap- 
phire, in its ordinary ſtate ; but it is at times found tinged with 
other colours, with any of which it makes a charming ap- 
pearance. The Sapphire is of very different degrees of hard- 
neſs, luſtre, and value, according to the different places 
where it is found. Our jewellers make font kinds of it. 1. 
When the ſtone is in its utmoſt perf-<tion, finely coloured 
with a bright tho” ſtrong blue, and cf the ſame degree of 
hardneſs with the ruby, they call it the oriental blue Sapphire; 
theſe ſtones are very * and of a very great value. The 
ſecond kind is what they call the white Sapphire. The third 
kind includes the Sapphires of Sileſia and Bohemia, which are 
of a pale blue, and ſcarce harder than cryſtal; theſe they call 
water Sapphires, and are vaſtly inferior in luſtre to the orien- 
tal ones. The fourth kind is the milk Sapphire above-men- 
tioned. The oriental Sapphires are brought from Pegu, 
where they are found of all ſhades of blue, from the paleſt 
tinge to the deepeſt violet. When any of theſe are ill co- 
loured, they are ſometimes diveſted of it, by heating them 
in the fire, and fold under the name of white Sapphires. 
The pebble Sapphires of the Eaſt- Indies are more valuable 
than the columnar ; thoſe of Pegu are all of this kind. We 
have ſome pebble and ſome columnar or ml agg Sap- 
phires from Cananor, and the iſland of Ceylon, which are 
often very fine; and we ſometimes ſee ſtones half Sapphire, 
and half ruby ; that is, part of them red, and the other part 
blue, from this part of the world. The red of theſe ſtones is 
true ruby, and the blue part true Sapphire; whence it natu- 
rally follows, that the baſis of theſe two gems is the ſame, 
and that they only become different, by imbibing different 
colours. 
The Sapphire is ſaid to poſſoſs great virtues as a cordial, ſudo- 
rific, and alexipharmic ; but theſe virtues are only ſuppoſi- 
titious, we having no good teſtimony that they are founded 
on experiment: and indeed, if the gem had any, we cannot 
profit by them; thoſe kept in the ſhops having not even 
the colour, luſtre, nor tranſparency, of the true A to 
recommend them. They are in general compoſed of a ferru- 
gineous matter, and molt of them will be attracted by the 
Magnet. 
S RABAND, a muſical compoſition in triple time, being in 
reality only a minuet, whole motions are flow and ſerious, 
SA'RCASMI *, in rhetoric, a bitter, keen irony, whereby the 
orator ſcoffs and inſults his adverſary, 


The word is ſormed ſrom the Greek, EXMATW 4, which is de- 
rived from caxcatu, to mock. 


SARCOCE/LE *, in medicine, a hard, fleſhy, ſcirrhous excreſ- 
cence, rifing up by little and little about the teſticles, or in 
the inner membrane of the ſcrotum. Some writers call it 
hernia carnoſa. 
* The word is Greek, 742v.xx>n, which is derived from gag, 
fleſh, and K , A tumor. 


aRCOCOLLa, a gum reſin, brought to us in ſmall granules 
of an irregular figure, It is moderately heavy, ſometimes of 
2 whitiſh, ſometimes of a browniſh, and ſometimes of a red- 
diſh colour, very friable, of a diſagreeable ſmell, and of an 
acid taſte, 

it is brought to us from Perſia and Arabia, but we are wholly 
unacquainted with the plant that produces it; no author, ei- 
ther ancient, or modern, having given us any information 
about it. 

dome authors recommend Sarcocolla to be taken internally as 
a baliamic ; but Hoffman, from experience, abſolutely con- 
demns the internal uſe of it. It is recommended for opthal- 
mics and defluxions of a ſharp matter on the eyes, and is ge- 


ca ordered to be diſſolved in milk for this purpoſe. 
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SARCO'LOGY , a diſcoutſe on the fleſh, or ſoft parts of tke 
human body, a 


1 * 1 is formed from the Greek cg, ficſh, and , 2 
SA RCOMà, in ſurgery, a fleſhy tumor, ariſing, in any part of 
the body, from ſome effuſion of the nutritive juices out of 
their tubuli, as happens in contuſions, or by other accidents. 
SARCO/MPHALON *, or SarcompHALum, in ſurgery, 3 
fleſhy excreſcence at the navel. 
* The word is formed from the Greek os}, fleſh, and 4upars, 
the navel, | 
SARCOPHA GUS, in medicine, a name for the Aſſius lapis. 


Cartheretics, or medicines which conſume the fleſh, are allo 
thus called. 


* The word is Greck, angege-, and derived from e245, Neth, 
and @©ayw, to eat. 

SARCOPHAGUS, among the ancients, implied a tomb, com- 
poſed of a kind of ſtone, found near Aſſum, a city of Troas, 
which had the faculty of conſuming the body in a very ſhort 
time. In theſe tombs they depoſited thoſe they had not a 
mind to burn. 

SARCOYTICS *, medicines which gencrate fleſh in wounds. 

* The word is Greek, ozex4rxx, and derived from ox, fleſh. 


SA*RDION, or San DIAN Stone; a precious ftone, generally 
called a cornelian. See the article CORNEL1AN. 

SARDO/NYX, a precious ſtone of an appearance between the 
ſarda and the onyx. 

SA*RPLAR of woo), a half ſack, generally called a pocket. 

SA*RRASIN, or Sarrazin, in fortification, a kind of portcul- 
lice, otherwiſe called an herſe, which is hung with ropes over 
the gate of a town or fortreſs, and let fall in caſe of a ſur- 
prize. 

= cn the root cf a plant growing in Peru and 

raſil. 

The plant which produces it, is one of the diæcia hexandria 
of Linnæus, and of the herbæ bacciſeræ of Mr. Ray; and 
is deſcribed by late botaniſts under the name of ſmilax 
aſpera Peruviana; and by Hernandez under that of mecapatli 
five zarcaprilla. 
It is a ſudorific, and an attenuant, .and has been eſteemed a 
great medicine in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, but the uſe 
of mercury has cauſed it of late to be neglected. It is how- 
ever of great ſervice in many chronic caſes, which owe their 
origin to obſtructions of the viſcera, and where attenuants are 
proper; but it muſt be continued a long time, and is beſt 
given in decoCtion, or by way of dict-drink. 

SARTOYRIUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo longus tibiæ, 
which ariſeth from the inferior part of the {pine of the ilium. 
and, running obliquely by the inſide of the thigh, is inſerted 
into the internal fide of the tibia, three or four fingers breadth 
below its upper extremity, By this muſcle we throw one leg 
a- croſs the other: it is an antagoniſt to the poplitæus. 

SA'SSAFRAS, a very light and ſpongy wood, of a pale whitiſh 
red colour, with an admixture of brown in it, and of a very 
fragrant and perfumed ſmell, and of an acrid and aromatic 
ſweet taſte, which is very agreeable. 
The tree which produces the Saffafras, is one of the ennean- 
dria monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the arbores fructu 
calyculato of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the late bota- 
nical writers, under the name of Saſſafras arbor, and Saſſafras 
ficulnco folio. It grows in ſeveral parts of America, from 
whence the Saſſafras is brought to us. 
Saſſafras wood is a diuretic and diaphoretic; it attenuates 
viſcid humours, and is good in all obſtructions of the viſcera. 


venereal diſeaſe. It is ſeldom given in ſubſtance ; the uſual 
way of taking it being in infuſton, in the manner of common 
tea, in which method it is very pleaſant, The oil extracted 
from it is very fragrant, and poſſeſſes moſt of the virtues of 
the wood. 

SATELLITE *, a guard, or perſon that attends on another, 
either for his ſafety,. or to be ready to execute his pleaſure, 


The word is formed from the Latin, ſatelles, which is derived 
from the Syriac N12, a companion. 


SATELLITES, in aſtronomy, certain ſecondary planets, moving 
round ſome other plancts as a center, as the moon does round 
the earth; ſo called, becauſe they always attend them in 
their revolutions round the ſun. 
SATELLITES of Jupiter; ſee JUPITER, 
SATELLITES of Saturn; ſee SATURN. : 
SA/TRAPA, or SATRAPES, in antiquity, a governor of a pro- 
vince among the ancient Perſians. 
SA'TURDAY, the ſixth day of the week; ſo called from Seater, 
an old idol of the Saxons, worſhipped on this day. | 
SATURN, in aſtronomy, one of the primary planets, being 
the fartheſt diſtant from the fun, characterized thus, E. >ce 
plate VII. fig. I. : | 
This planet has five ſatellites, or moons, moving round him, 
and is beſides encompaſſed with a ſurpriſing ring. We have 
given a perſpective view of this planet with his ring, plate VII. 
g. 2.—For the magnitude, motion, diſtance from the fun, 
&c. of Saturn, ſee PLANET, 


10 L Galileg's 


It is given in cachexies, in ſcorbutic complaints, and in the 
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Galileo's teleſcope was ſufficient to diſcover” all Jupiter's 
moons, but it would not reach Saturn's, they being at too 
great a diſtance, But yet this ſagacious oblerver found Sa- 
turn, by reaſon of his ring, had a very odd appearance ; for 
his glaſs was not good enough to exhibit the true ſhape of the 
ring, but only a confuſed idea of that and Saturn together, 
which, in the year 1610, he advertiſed in the letters of this 
ſentence tranſpoſed : * Altifimum planetam tergeminum ob- 
ſervavi;” i. e. I have obſerved Saturn to have three bodies, 
This odd phanomenon perplexed the aſtronomers ver much, 
and various hypotheſes were formed to ſolve it; al which 
ſeemed triſling to the happy Huygenius, who applied bite 

urpoſely to improve the grinding of glaſſes, and perfecting 
—. teleſcopes to arrive at a more accurate notion of this 
planet and its appendage. Accordingly, in 1055, he con- 
ſtructed a teleſcope of twelve feet, and viewing Saturn divers 
times, he diſcovered ſomething like a ring encompaſſing his 
body ; which, afterwards, with a tube of twenty-three feet, 
he obferved more diſtinctly, and alſo diſcovered a ſatellite re- 
voleing about the planet. This Huygenian ſatellite is thc 
fourth in order from Saturn. 
In the vear 1656, Huygens publiſhed his diſcovery in relati- 
on to Saturn's ring, in the letters of this ſentence tranſpoſed, 
Annulo cingitur tenui plano, nuſquam cohzrente, ad eclip- 
© ticum inclinato;' that is, Saturn is encompaſſed by à thin 
plane ring, no where cohering to his body, and inclined to the 
plane of the ecliptic. This inclination of the ring to the e- 
cliptic is determined to be about 31 degrees by Huygens, 
Romer, Pickard, Campani, &c. though by a method not 
very definitive. 
However, ſince the plane of the ring is inclined to the plane 
of the carth's motion, it is evident, when Saturn is fo ſituated 
that the plane of his ring paſſeth thro the earth, we can then 
ſce nothing of it; nor can we fee it when the plane paſ⸗- 
ſes between the ſun and the earth, the dark fide being then 
turned to us, and only a dark lift appearing upon the planet, 
vehich is probably the ſhadow of the ring. In other fituations 
the ring will appear elliptical, more or tefs ; when it is moſt 
fo, the heavens appear through the elliptic ſpace on each fide 
Saturn (which are called the anſe) and a fixed ſtar was once 
obſerved by Dr. Clarke's father in one d them, 
Ihe nodes of the ring are in 19 45” of Virgo and Piſces. 
During Saturn's heliocentric motion from 19? 45” to the 
oppoſite node, the fun cnlightens the northern plane of the 
ring. 
Since Saturn deſcribes about 1 degree in a month, the ring 
will be viſible through a good teleſcope till within about fif- 
teen or twenty days before and after the planet is in 19” 45” 
of Virgo or Piſces. The time, therefore, may be found by 
an ephemeris, in which Saturn ſcen from the carth ſhail be in 
thoſe points of the ecliptic ; and, Itkewite, when he will be 
ſeen irom the earth in 197 45' of Gemini and Sagittarius, 
when the ring will be mo{t open, and in the beſt poſition to 
be viewed. 
"There have been ſome grounds to conjecture that Saturn's 
ring turns round an axis, but that is not yet demonſtrable, 
This wonderful ring, in ſome fituations, does alſo appear 
double; for Caſſini, in 1675, obſerved it to be diſſected quite 
round by a dark elliptical line, dividing it, as it were, in two 
rings, of which the inner one appeared brighter than the o- 
ther. This was oftentimes obſerved aſterwards, with tubes 
of thirty-four and twenty feet, and more evidently in the 
twilight or moon-licht, than in a darker ſky. 
If an eye were placed in Saturn, the diameter of the ſun would 
appear ten times leſs than it doth to us almoſt ; and, conſe— 
quently, bis diſk, light, and heat will be there ninety times 
lels. Saturn's year is almoſt thirty of ours, but the length of 
his dav is yet uncertain, becauſe the time of his revolution 
round his axis is not yet known : But Mr. Huygens judges 
they are not longer than the days of Jupiter. That great 
aſtronomer ſuppoſech the axis of Saturn to be perpendicular to 
the plane of his ring, and of the orbits of the ſatellites: If fo, 
then there will be the ſame polition of the equator and poles, 
as to the fixed ftars, as there is in our earth: Ihe fame pole 
ſtar and the fixed ſtars will appear to rife and ſet aſter the ſame 
nanner, in the ſame latitudes. There is a vaſt inequality in 
the length of the day in ſeveral parts of this planet; and as 
great a diverſity of ſummer and winter; which depends on 
the quantity of the inclinmion of the plane of the equator to 
the / ane of the orbit of Saturn round the ſun : which Huy- 


gens makes to be 31 degrees, which is almoſt one-third more 
then in our earthy, Where yet the differences and variety of ſea- 
ſons and weather are very ſenſible. For in Saturn, in the la- 
titude of 50 degrees, tic longeſt day will have no night at all, 
and the longeit night will have no day. And the two frigid 
zones Mill be cach of them 62 degrees broad, at leaſt ten 
inc as large as the whole ſurſace of our earth. The eve 
placed wil be able to difcern none of the planets but 
Jupiter, Which 0 mpany the ſun, and 
r: to be. um ' es, The parallax of the 
nt is bia » 1 | therefore jn{oniible ; 
put the parallaxes of all his moons or ſatellites are very con- 
& ” . * 4 \ * . 

{aeriuvle, therefore their di des from him will be eatt- 
; ; 

Bur ; placed in Saturn would moſt admire, is the 


ring of that planet; the only thing of that nature that . 
covered in any of the 4 Kepler, in his ez - di. 
Copernic. and after him Dr. Halley in his en uiry int ron, 
cauſes of variation of the needle, Philoſ. Tranfa& "Bing the 
ſuppoſe our earth may be compoſed of ſeveral cruſts or that 
one within another, and concentric to each other, And * 
then it is poſſible the ring of Saturn may be the ff if fo, 
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te oven, | ruins of his formerly exterior ſhell, the * 
which is broken or fallen down upon the body of the 4 
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And if Saturn ever had ſuch a ſhell round it, ite 
would then have appeared as big to an eye at the fun 
of Jupiter doth now, when ſeen from thence. 
Since the outward margin of the ring is diſtant from Catu 
2. of Saturn's ſemi-diameter, this cannot be ſeen at the » 
tance of 64 degrees from Saturn's equator, in who{ . 
the ring is placed. Therefore, a ſpectator, placed in a la 555 
higher than that, can never ſee the ring at all; fo that th... 
is a zone of almoſt 53 degrees broad towards either pole - 
whom this famous ring can never appear. And as the ſpec. 
tator ſhall move nearer the pole, firſt one, then the ſecond 
ſatellite, next the third and fourth; and when he js n 
within one degree of the pole, even the fiſth ſatellite can 
be ſeen, unleſs by refraction; and, in the winter time . 
ther ſun, moon, nor any planet, will be there viſible, wake 
3 a comet. * 
f the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in the equator of gatut- 
or in the zone nearly adjoining, it can never ſee thoſe "Wh 
that arc in or very near the equator, nor any one of the fate]. 
lites ; becauſe the ring will always hide them; and ther 2 
the equinoxes it cannot fee the ſun ; and if it were any where 
elſe placed, it could not then fee the ring; becauſe neither of 
Its faces will then appear illuminated by the ſun, | 
The breadth of this ring it is hard to determine from ou; 
earth, becauſe its thickneſs is fo ſmall : But Mr, Hugs: 
makes it to be about fix hundred German miles, = 
For one half of Saturn's year (viz. fifteen years of ours) on!; 
one face of the ring will be enlightened by the fun : When-. 
the inhabitants, which may be ſuppoſed to live in that le. 
miſphere, to which this face of the ring is turned, or to whom 
it is ſummer, will ſee that part of the ring which is above their 
horizon, ſhining faintly by day, 2s our moon doth when the 
ſun is above our horizon, but brighter and ſtronger by night, 
as our moon doth in the ſun's abſence : And, after ſun-{: 
the eaſtern part of this enlightened arch will fall within tie 
ſhadow of Saturn; which ſhade will aſcend, as night come 
on, and at midnight will be at the higheſt; and then will d. 
ſcend again towards the weſtern part of the ring, according: 
the ſun comes more and more to the eaſtward. 3 
This enlightened arch will always ſhew how to deſcribe 2 
meridian line; for a plane perpendicular to the horizon, and 
paſſing through the vertex of the arch, will be in the true ne- 
ridian. 
To an eye placed any where without, and at leſs than 50 de. 
grees diſtance from the equator, this enlightened arch of the 
ring will appear concave as well as convex, like a kind of fur- 
nace or vault, riſing above the horizon: But to an ec 
more than 52 minutes, and leſs than 64 degrees diſtant from 
the equator, the hollow or concave part will not be viſible ; 
but there will appear a brightiſh body ariſing, as it were 
out of the ground, and contiguous to the horizon. 
For the other half of Saturn's year, while the ſun declines to- 
wards the depreſſed pole, or during the fiſteen years wint« 
the ring will not be viſible, as having not that face illumir:- 
ted which is turned to the ſpectator's eve; but, however, w 
render itſelf ſenſible, by covering from the fight ſuch fla:: 
and parts of the heavens as are oppoſite to it, or apparent“ 
behind it. The ſhade of the ring, alſo, will be extended more 
and more towards the nearer pole; fo that to an eye placed 
any where within the aforeſaid ſpace, the ſun, when he. at- 
tains ſuch a certain declination, will appear to be covered or 
eclipſed juit at ncon, and then ſtraight to emerge our of the 
ſhadow. The next day, the like phenomenon will happen, 
but the eclipſe will begin ſooner, and will be over later: And 
theſe meridian ecliples will daily increaſe in their duration, 
until the middle of winter; and then they will decreaſe acai! 
gradually, till at laſt they will come to nothing again; vit. 
when the ſun, returning from the tropic, hath the fame dec 
nation as he had when theſe meridional eclipſes began. 
And this will happen, if an eye be placed in any latitude 
greater than 25 or 26 degrees; but if in a latitude leſs thai 
this, when the meridian darkneſs is of the greateſt duration, 
the ſun will ſuddenly appear juſt in the meridian, and then 
ſtraightway will be eclipſed again. The next day there u. 
appear the like fort of light, but it will laſt longer; and this 
meridian light will grow ſtill longer and longer in duration. 
till mid-winter, and then, like the darknets abovementioned, 
it will be continually decreahng, until it quite diſappear, 
And from hence it is plain, that there is the greateſt ditte- 
rence between ſummer and winter in the glche of Saturn, ci 
the other planets; and this both on 'the account of the 
long duration of each, and the great declination of the {4 
from the equator; and, allo, by reaſon of theſe menidiv- 
nal darkneſſes in the winter, ariſing from the ring's eclp!:t 
the ſun. Greg. Ajtran. 3 
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Mr. Caſſini, by the help of excellent object - glaſſes of 70, 
90, 100, 1 36, 1 55, and of 220 feet, diſcovered the two 
innermoſt (that is, the 1ſt and ad) ſatellites of Saturn. 
The tt ſatellite he obterved never to be diftant from Sa- 
turn's ring above to- thirds of the apparent length of the ſame 
ring: And it was found to make one revolution about Saturn 
in one day, 21 hours, and 19 minutes, making 2 con- 
junctions with Saturn in leſs than 2 days; one in the upper 
art of his orb, and the other in the lower part; it is diſtant 
ſrom the center of Saturn 4 of Saturn's ſemi-diamcters. 
The ſecond ſatellite of Saturn was obſerved but three-fourths 
of the length, and his ring diſtant therefrom, making his 
revolution about him in 2 days, 17 hours, 43 minutes. This 
i: diſtant from the center of Saturn 5 ſemi- diameters of that 
lanet. ; 
From a great number of accurate obſervations, he concluded 
that the proportion of the digreſſion of the ſecond to that of 
the firſt, counting both from the center of Saturn, is as 22 to 


And the time wherein the ſecond ſatellite makes its revoluti- 
on, is to the time wherein the firſt makes its, as 24 3 to 17. 
'The third is diſtant from Saturn 8 of his ſemi-diameters, and 
revolyes round him in almoſt 4 days. 
The fourth, or Huygenian fatellite, as it is called, becauſe 
diſcovered firſt by Mr. Huygens, revolves about Saturn in 
about 16 days, and is diſtant from his center about 18 ſemi- 
diameters of Saturn. 
The fifth ſatellite of Saturn is diſtant from his center 54 ſemi— 
diameters of Saturn, and revolves round him in 79 days. The 
eat diſtance between this ſatellite and the precedent made 
12 Huygens ſuſpbect there might be a fixth between theſe 
two; or elſe that this fifth may have other ſatellites moving 
round him. : 
Dr. Halley in Philoſ. Tranſ. gives a correction of the theorv 
of the motion of the Huygenian, or fourth ſatellite of Saturn, 
and makes the true time of its period to be 15 days, 22 
hours, 41 minutes, 6 ſeconds ; its diurnal motion to be 22 
degrees, 34 minutes, 38 ſeconds, 18 thirds. And the dif- 
tance of this ſatellite from the center of Saturn to be about 
four diameters of the ring; that is to lay, interſecting the 
orb of Saturn with an angle twenty-three degrees and a halt, 
ſo as to be nearly parallel to the earth's equator. 
The periodical times of the ſatellites of Saturn, according to 
Mr. Caſſini, are as follows: 
Days. Hours. Minutes. 
Firſt — — — I 


21 19 
Second — — — 2 17 43 
Third — — —— 4 12 2 

N 7 
Fourth — — — 15 23 15 
Filth — _ —— 79 22 oo 


Dr. Gregory, in his excellent Aſtronomy, hath demonſtra- 
ted, that if a ſatellite deſcribe an ecliptic orbit round a planet 
placed in one of the foci of that ellipſis, the greater axis of the 
line of the apſes will, with an angular motion, twice advance 
torwards, viz. in the two ſyzygies, and twice recede back- 
wards, viz. when in quadrature to the ſun. 

And that this force of progreflion is near twice as great as that 
of the receſs, and, therefore, the line of the apſcs, in every 
revolution of the ſatellite, will advance more forward than it 
recedes backward ; and that, by the exceſs of this progreſſion, 
tie apſes will move in conſequentia. If a ſatellite move round 
2 planet in an eccentric orbit, the eccentricity will he twice 
changed in every revolution, and in each» revolution will be 
createſt, when the ſatellite is in the ſyzygies with the ſun, 
and leaſt, when it is in the quadratures; and will be continu- 
ally increaſing from the quadratures to the ſyzygies, and de- 
creaſing from the ſyzygies to the quadratures. 

[{ a fatellite revolve round a planet in an orbit whoſe plane is 
inclined to the plane of the orbit of the planet round the ſun, 
then will the line of the nodes move in anteceJentia, with an 
unequal angular motion; ſwiſteſt when the nodes are in qua- 
crature to the ſun, after this flower, and at laſt, when the 
nodes are in the ſyzygies, will be quite at reſt, In the inter- 
meCiate places between the quadratures and ſyzygies, the 
nodes will recede ſlower, and in every revolution of the ſatel- 
ite, will either be retrograde or ſtationary, be carricd back- 
ward, or move in antecedentia, and in each revolution will 
recece iaſteſt, all things conſidered, when the ſatellite is in 
mne ſyergies. 

Ihe inclination alſo of the plane of the orbit of the ſatellite, 
to that of the planet, will be continually changing, and will 
ve greateſt when the nodes are in the ſyzygies with the ſun, 
and leaſt, cæteris paribus, when they are in the quadratures, 
And all the inequalities in the motions of the ſatellites will be 
4 little greater when they are in conjunction with the ſun, 
wan when they are in oppoſition to him. 


na, in Chemiſtry, the fame with lead. See the article 
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ax, in heraldry, the black colour in the arms of ſovercign 
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-ALCAENATIA, a feſtival of the ancient Romans, obſerved 


9n the 17th of December, in honour of the god Saturn. 
TI RN ep Cans 
NINE, or /aturnian, a term applied to perſons of 


S A T 


dark, fullen, melancholy complexions, as being ſuppoſed un- 
der the predominancy of Saturn, 

SA'TYR ®, in the heathen theology, a fabulous kind of demi- 
god, who, with the fauns and ſylvans, preſided over groves 
and foreſts, under the direction of Pan. 

® The word is formed from the Greek cr which is derived 
from can, the penis, theſe deities being greatly addicted to la- 
{civioulucls, 
The Satyrs were painted half men and half goats ; the upper 
part was human, exccpting horns on the head ; the lower 
brutal, with the tail and legs of a goat ; the whole covered 
with hair, 


SATYR, or SATIRE, a diſcourſe or poem expoſing the vices and 
follies of mankind. 


* The critics are not agreed about the derivation of this word, 
ſome diving it from Y xrv&, a heathen deity ; and others 
from the Latin /atur, fuil, or 4 thing to which nothing is 
* Auting. 


The different derivations of this word have affected its ortho- 
graphy, ſome writing it Sah, and others Satire. 
Ihe Grecian Satyr differed from the Roman; but the diffe— 
rence ſcems not fo great as ſome are apt to imagine: The for- 
mer was of the dramatic kind, a ſort of interlude annexed to 
tragedy, to remove {rom the audience too melancholy impreſ- 
lions. 
But Satyr, as we now have it, is entirely Roman, if we may 
believe Quintilian, who ſays, Satira quidem tota noſtra eſt; 
or Horace, who ſtyles Ennius the inventor of a poem unknown 
to the Grecians, meaning Satyr, according to the opinion 
of moſt of his interpreters. Scaliger, however, expreſsly de- 
nies it to be of Roman original; and there is reaſon, indeed, 
as we fhall ſee hereafter, to underſtand theſe expreſſions of 
Quintilian and Horace with ſome abatement. "Thoſe that 
will not allow it to be derived from the Grecians, but entirely 
Roman, maintain that Satyr ſhould be writ with an 1, not a ; 
and that it is not derived from ſatyrus, but ſatur; ſatira, 
thereſotſe, is the ſame as ſatura, as maximus anciently 
maxumus. | 
When the Romans grew more polite, theſe kind of verſes 
refined in proportion, but they retained ſtill their jibes and 
banters, and kept ſo far to their firſt inſtitution, as to make 
tne follics of human life the object of their ridicule. From 
hence proceeced Satyr, fo called from the farrago and 
variety of matter it contained. It was improved, likewiſe, 
with muſie and dancing, which, conſidering its being carried 
an in dialogue, made it reſemble ſomewhat of the dramatic 
Kind ; nor had the Romans any thing that came fo near the 
drama as this did. Afterwards, when they had received both 
tragedy and comedy from the Grecians, they were ſo taken 
with the novelty, that Satyr, for ſome time, lay neglected. 
But, coming again into eſteem, it was added as a kind of exo- 
dium, to comedy, Thus things went on for ſome years till 
Ennius aroſe, endued with wit, and true poetic fire, who, 
obſcrving how fond the people were of ſeeing the vices oi 
mankind expoſed upon the ſtage, thought a poem on the ſaid 
ſubject, without the decoration of ſcenes and action, might 
have the ſame effect. Accordingly, he attempted Satyrs in 
the ſame form we now ſee tliem, only he did not confine him- 
ſe!f to the hexameter, but made uſe of all forts of meaſure. 
The remains we have of this poet are noble indications of the 
ſtrength of his genius; and Horace and Virgil have ſhewn 
what opinion they had of his writings, by borrowing ſo much 
from them. After Ennius, ſucceeded Pacuvius ; but his 
works are all loſt, excepting ſome fragments, and thoſe of 
uncertain authority, Next came Lucilius, of whom, alſo, 
we have ſome ſragments remaining. But his excellencies and 
imperfections are very amply ſet forth by Horace, whoſe words 
we have no occaſion to cite here. 
It muſt be allowed, however, that one ſpecies of Satyr owes 
its perſection to Horace, as another does to Juvenal. A third 
kind was the Varonian or Menippean Satyr, fo called from 
Menippus, a Cynic philoſopher, among the Grecians, whoſe 
doctrine Varro followed. It was a fort of medley, conſiſtin 
not only of all kinds of verſe, but of verſe and proſe mixed to- 
gether 4 ſpecimen of which we have in Petronius's Satyricon. 
We have none of Varro's poetical works remaining, excep 
ſome ſmall fragments; which is the more to be lamented, 
conſidering the character Quintilian gives of him, That he 
was the moſt learned of a!l the Romans. . 
The word Satyr vas anciently taken in a leſs reſtrained ſenſe 
than it is at preſent, not only as denoting a ſevere poem 
againſt vice, but as conſiſting of precepts of virtue, and the 
praiſes of it: Andeven in the Satyrs, as they are called, ol 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius, &c. which are principally le- 
velled againſt the weakneſs, the follies, or vices of mankind, 
we find many directions, as well as incitements, to virtue, 
Such ſtrokes of morality Horace is full of; and in Juvenal they 
occur very frequently. All of them, ſometimes, correct vice 
like moraliſts; we may ſay, like divines rather than ſatyriſts. 
With reſpect to the nature and different ſpecies of it, Satyr in 
general, being a poem deſigned to reprove the vices and foul- 
lies of mankind, is twofold ; either the jocoſe, as that c. 
Horace, or the ſerious, like that of Juvenal: The re 
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hid the latter open. That generally makes ſport with | 


vice, and expoſes it to ridicule : is probes it to the bottom, 
and puts it to the torture: And ſo far is it from not deſerv- 
ing the title of Satyr, as ſome pretend, that it ſeems rather a 
more noble ſpecies of it; and the genteel ſtrokes of Horace, 
how ingenious ſoever, are leſs affecting than the poetic rage 
and commendable zeal of Juvenal. : 
They both agree in being pungent and cutting, yet are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by very evident marks. The one is pleaſant and 
facetious, the other angry and auſtere : The one ſmiles, the 
other ſtorms : The foibles of mankind are the object of one; 
3 crimes of the other: The former is always in the plea- 
ing ſtyle ; the latter generally in the ſublime : That abounds 
with wit only; this adds to the ſalt bitterneſs and acrimony. 
Either kind of Satyr may be writ in the dialogue or epiſtolary 
manner; and we have inſtances of both forms in Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perſius. As ſome of Horace's, which are called 
Satyrs, are as truly epiſtles; ſo many of his epiſtles might as 
well be called Satyrs: For example, Qui fit Mecænas, &c. 
might, with 83 be reckoned among the epiſtles; 
and Prima dicta mihi, &c. among the diſcourſes or Satyrs; 
if the author or editor had ſo thought fit. 
The chief ſatyriſts among the ancients are Horace, Juvenal, 
and Perſius ; thoſe among the moderns, Regnier, Boileau, in 
French ; and Dryden, Oldham, Rocheſter, Buckingham, 
Pope, Young, &c. among the Engliſh. 

SATYRIA'SIS. in medicine, a violent deſire of venery, attend- 
ed with a tenſion, and rigidity of the pudendum, occaſioned 
by a morbous diſpoſition of the body. 

SATYRICAL, or SATIRICAL, ſomething relating to, or 
that partakes of the nature of ſatyr. 

SA'VAGES, wild, barbarous people, without any fixed habi- 
tation, law, or policy. 

SA'UCISSE, in military affairs, a long train of powder ſewed 
up in a roll of vitched cloth, about two inches in diameter; 
ſerving to ſet fire to mines, or caiſſons. 

SAUCTSSON *, in fortification, a kind of faggot made of 
large branches of trees, or of the trunks of ſhrubs bound toge- 
ther, —lts uſe is to cover the men, and to ſerve as epaul- 
ments. | 


* The word is French, and literally ſignifies a large ſauſage. 
SAU/NDERS. See SANTALUM. 


SAW, a well known inſtrument, ſerving to divide into pieces 
wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. 
The mechanics reckon the following ſeveral ſorts of Saws : 
1. The pit-Saw, which is uſed to ſaw timber and boards, 
and to cut off ſcantlings, quarters, or battens, from any piece 
of timber. The matter to be ſawed is fometimes laid over 
a pit, and ſometimes on great treſſels above ground. 2. The 
whip-Saw is uſed by joiners, to cut off ſuch pieces of ſtuff as 
the hand-Saw will not eafily cut through. It is drawn by 
two men, and the timber is placed on treſſels, in order to be 
cut. 3. The hand-Saw, which is to be uſed by a ſingle man, 
and uſually with one hand. 4. The frame-Saw, or bow-Saw, 
is a Saw with cheeks made to it, and with a twiſted cord and 
tongue in the middle to draw the upper ends of the cheeks 
cloſer together, that the lower ends may be farther aſunder, 
and fo ſtrain the Saw the ſtreighter. 5. The tennon-Saw, 
which 1s a thin Saw with a back to it, to keep it from bend- 
ing. 6. The compaſs-Saw, which is deſigned to cut a 
round, or any compaſs-xerf; wherefore its edge muſt be made 
broad, and the back thin, and the blade narrow, that the 
back may have a wide kerf to turn in, and fo the eaſier to 
follow the edge. 

SA*WING, the application of the ſaw, in dividing timber, &c. 
into boards, ne 

SA*XIFRAGE *, a medicinal plant, fo called from its ſuppoſed 
virtue in diſſolving the ſtone ; but it is rarely uſed at preſent. 


The word is compounded of the Latin axam, a ftone, and 
frango, to break. 


SCA*BIOUS, /ſcabioſa, a medicinal plant, very common in the 
fields, ſaid to be good in aſthma's and pleuriſies; but at pre- 
ſent rarely uſed. 

SC A*FFOLD, a timber work, raiſed in the manner of an am- 
phitheatre, to place ſpectators upon, for the commodious 
viewing a ſhew or ceremony. | 

SCAFFOLD, alſo ſignifies a ſmall ſtage erected for the execution 
ot criminals. 

SCAFFOLD, is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of planks or boards 
ſuſtained by treſſels, pieces of wood fixed in the wall, &c. 
whereon maſons, painters, ſculptors, &c. ſometimes Rand to 
work, | 

SCALA DO, or ScaLape, a furious aſſault made on the wall 
or rampart of a city, &c. by means of ladders wherewith to 
ſcale the walls, without carrying on works in form to ſecure 
the men. 

SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument, conſiſting of one or more 
lines drawn on wood, or metal, divided into equal or unequal 
parts, of great uſe in laying down diſtances in proportion, or 
in meaſuring diſtances already laid down. 

SCALE, in ſurveying ; ſee PLOTTING Scale, 


Plain SCALE, in navigation, an inſtrument for ſolvin 
veral caſes of ſailing by geometrical projection. 
Conſtruction of the plain Scale : 

1. Deſcribe a ſemi-circle 4 bc d (plate LVI. fg. 11. ) and 4 
vide it into two parts by the radius 6 c, 2 
2. Divide the quadrangular arch 4% into ꝗ equal parts, num. 
bering them 10, 20, 30, &c. as you ſee in the figure, th. 
will each diviſion anſwer to 10 degrees ; and if you draw — 
from the point a to the ſeveral points 10, 20, 30, &c, in 
arch a b, they will be the chords of their reſpective arches. 
and if each of theſe diviſions be transferred to the chord * 
ab, you will have a line of chords to every 10 degrees Fe 
quadrant ; and if each of theſe diviſions be ſubdivided into 
equal parts, and the diftances of the ſeveral diviſions from 0 
point a be transferred to the line a b, you will have, by this 
means, a line of chords to every ſingle degree. 1 
3. From the points of the ſeveral diviſions 10, 20, 30, e 
of the quadrant 5 a, draw lines parallel to 5 c, till they * 
the radius ca; then will ca be divided into a line of ines: 
And if the arch ba, as was before ſuppoſed, be divided int, 
90 equal parts, and from the ſeveral points of diviſion be 
drawn lines parallel to the former, the line ac vill be divided 
into a line of fines anſwering to every ſingle degree of the 
drant, which muſt be numbered from c toward à. 

4. By only reverting the numbers, or by numbering the ſar, 
line of right fines from 4 towards c, you will have a line cf 
verſed fines, 

5. From a, the extreme point of the diameter, raiſe the per. 
pendicular a?; and from the center c, through the ſeveral d. 
viſions of the quadrant a b, draw lines till they cut the tange;y 
at; then will the line at be a line of tangents ; which muſt be 
numbered from à towards t. 

6. If you lay your ruler from d to the ſeveral diviſions of the 
quadrant a b, and make a mark where it interſects the line TA 
as you extend it to each diviſion, you will have a line oi ſemi. 
tangents. 

7. As the line drawn from the center c, through the ſever;! 
diviſions of the quadrant 6 a, till they interſect the tanger: 
line at, are the ſecants of the reſpective arches : If ther 
lengths be transferred to the line c, you will have a line of {. 
cants, which muſt be numbered from c towards s. 

8. Divide the quadrant d into 8 equal parts, as in the point; 
I, 2, 3, 4, &c. Then ſetting one foot of the compaſſes in 
the point d, transfer the ſeveral diſtances 41, da, d3, &c. fron 
the arch dh to the line 4b, and you will have a line of rumbs, 
each diviſion being equal to 11* 15% 

9. Take ſeveral diviſions of each line thus conſtructed, and 
transfer them to right lines drawn parallel to each other, as you 
ſee in plate LVI. fig. 12. and you will form the inſtrumert 
called a plain Scale. 

For the uſes of the plain Scale, ſee the articles Plain Sau- 
ING and I RIGONOMETRY. 

SCALE, ſcala, in muſic, is a denomination given to the arrang:- 
ment of the fix ſyllables invented by Guido Aretine, ut, te, 
mi, fa, fol, la, called alſo gammut. 

It bears the ſame Scale (g. d. ladder) by reaſon it repreſents a 
kind of ladder, by means whereof, the voice riſes to acute, 
or deſcends to grave; each of fix ſyllables being, as it were, 
one ſtep of the ladder. | 
Scale is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds rifing or falling to- 
wards acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch of tune, to 
the greateſt diſtance that 1s fit or practicable, through ſuch in- 
termediate degrees as make the ſucceihon moſt agreeable and 
perfect, and in which we have all the harmonical intervais 
moſt commodiouſly divided. 
This Scale is otherwiſe called an univerſal ſyſtem, as inclu- 
ding all the particular ſyſtems 1 to muſic. 
Origin and conſtruction of the Scale of muſic.— Every con- 
cord or harmonical interval is reſolvable in a certain number 
of degrees or parts; the octave, for inſtance, into three 
reater tones, two leſs tones, and two ſemi- tones; the great. 
ſixth into two greater tones, one leſs tone, and two ten. 
tones; the fifth into two greater tones, one lefs tone, ans 
one ſemi-tone ; the fourth into one greater tone, one ic 
tone, and one ſemi-tone ; the greater third into one greater 
tone and one leſs tone; and the leſs third into one greater 
tone and one leſs tone. It is true, there are variety ot other 


= 
— 


intervals or degrees, beſides greater tones, leis tones, and ſem- 
tones, into which the concords may be divided; but ches 
three are preferred to all the reſt, and theſe three alone, re 
in uſe.—Farther, it is not any order or progreſſion ot the 
degrees that will produce melody; a number, for inſtance, ©! 
greater tones, will make no muſic, becauſe no number 0! th 
is equal to any concord, and the ſame is true of che other de- 
grees; there is a neceſſity, therefore, of mixing the degtes- 
to make muſic, and the mixture muſt be ſuch, as that no tu 
of the ſame kind be ever next each other. 
A natural and agreeable order of theſe degrees Mr. Malcom 
gives us in the following diviſion of the interval of an octar®, 
wherein (as all the leſſer concords are continued in the greater 
the diviſion of all the other ſimple concords are continued.— 
Under the ſeries are the degrees between each term, and the 
next. In the firſt ſeries, the progreſſion is by the lets third, 
in the latter, by the greater third. — 
—_y 
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„ wreat zd. athi sch, Gth, Itch, Sth. ] and from the greater 24 to the 4th is 27: 22, which are al) | ; 
—_—_ * 745 5th, | 3 7 2 5 |. diſcords; and the faine will happen in ths fond ſeries, 
"= 1 — - : 5 We” SCALE, in geography and architecture, a line divided into equal 


1 — — — — — — 


9... 8 4 TT a parts, placed at the bottom of a map, or plan, to ſerve as a 

Key or great leſs ſemi- great Jeſs great _ common meaſure for all the parts of the builditig, or all the 
fund, tone. tone, tone. done. tone. tone: tone. diſtances and places of the map. | 

>reat 2d. | Gunter”s SCALE, an inſtrument, ſo called from Mr. Gunter its 

ne 3 W inventor, and is generally made of box : there are two farts, 

FIT EO 8 9 7 the long Gunter and the ſliding Gunter, having both the ſame 

Key or great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great leſs | - lines, but differently uſed, the former with the compaſſes, the 


fand. tone. tone. tone, tone. tone. tone, tone, latter by ſliding. The lines now generally delineated on thoſe 


2 $i inſtruments are the following, viz. a line of numbers, 

Now, the ſyſtem of octave commas all = S tangents, verſed ſines, ſine of the rumb, tangent of the par 
and the compound concords being only the ſums of octave an meridional parts, and equal parts; which are conſtructed after 
ſome leſs concord; it is evident that, if we would have the the following mannes 
ſeries of degrees continued 1 0 * 5 ya =s The line of numbers is no other than the lovarithmic Scale of 
tinued in the ſame order nnen 4 1 ef ry * 8 ** 4 proportionals, wherein the diſtance between each diviſion is 
octave, and ſo on 2 _— Sal n þ * „ equal to the number of mean proportionals contained between 
ſuch a ſeries is what we call t < b .. 8 the two terms, in ſuch parts as the diſtance between 1 and 10 
Of this there are two different ſpe TED n is 1000, &c. = the logarithm of that number, Hence it fol- 

eater third, or the leſs or greater ſixth are taken in ; for both lows, that, if the number of equal parts expreſſed by the loga- | 
can never ſtand together in relation Wo * key * _ rithm of any number be taken from the ſame Scafe of equal | 
mental, ſo as to make a harmonical Scale. ute K CUMEr of parts, and ſet off from 1 on the line of numbers, the dieifon | 
theſe ways, we aſcend from 7 fundamental or given ſound to will repreſent the number, anſwering to that logarithm 
an octave, the ſucceſſion will be melodious, though the two Thus, if you take .954 &c. (the logarithms of 95 of the | 
make two different ſpecies of melody. Indeed, every note is ſame parts, and ſet it off 65 r 95 10, you will have the | 
diſcerned with regard to the next; but each of them is con- diviſion ſtanding againſt the number 9. In like manner, if | 
cord to the fundamental, except the ſecond and ſeventh. In you ſet off .903 ny be tbe.” oi Gb (the logarithms | 
continuing, hs ories thars ary two. ways of compounding the | (5g 6) of the fans equal patts Holi I towards 70; you 
names of the imple interval with the octave ; thus, a greater} wil have the diviſions anſwering to the numbers 8, 7, 6. Af- | 
or lefſer lone, or ſemi-tone, above an octave or two octaves, | the ſame manner may the whole line be conſtructed. | 
aw cl ped mY — of degrees from the funda- mY line of numbers being thus conſtructed, if the numbers | 
mental, , 2 anſwering to the natural ſines and tangents of any arch, in 
In the two Scales above the ſeveral terms of the Scale are ex- ſuch — as the radius is 10000, &c. be found 9 the line | 
preſſed, by l We _ 6 . dy] of numbers, right againſt them will ſtand the reſpective divi- 
1, the key or fundamental of the ſeries, — If we would haue ſions anſwering to the reſpective arches, or which is the ſame ll 
the ſeries expreſſed in the whole numbers, they will _ 1 thing, if the diſtance between the center and that diviſion of 
follows, in each whereof the greateſt number N es the] the line of numbers, which expreſſes the number anſwering 
longeſt chord, and the other numbers the reſt in order; ſo that, to the natural ſine or tanoent of an y arch, be ſet off on its re- 
if any number of chords be in theſe proportions of length, they 2 


a ſpective line from its center towards the leſt hand, it will give f 
will expreſs the true degrees and _— ** * e the point anſwering to the ſine or tangent of that arch: Thus | 
lic, as contained in an octave 1 „ zo deg. being 5000, &c. if the diſtance be- " 
Cifferent ſpecies above-mentioned. tween the centerof the line of numbers (which in this caſe is il 
540: 480: 432: 405: 360: 324: 288: 270. 


10000, &c. = the radius) and the diviſion, on the ſime line a 
repreſenting 5000, &c. be ſet off from the center, or 90 deg. i 
tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone, on the line of ſines, towards the left hand, it will give the point | 
216: 192: 180: 162: 144: 135: 120: 198, anſwering to the fine of 30 deg. And after the fame man- | 


Great leſs ſemi- great Jeſs great leſs ſemi- 


Great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great leſs femi- ner may the whole line of fines, tangents, and verſed fines be 
tone, tone. tone, tone, tone. tone. tone. tone, divided. 


This Scale the ancients called the diatonic Scale, becauſe pro- 
ceeding by tones and ſemitones. N 

The moderns call it ſimply the Scale, as being the only one 
now in uſe; and ſometimes the natural Scale, becauſe its de- 
grees and their order are the moſt agreeable and concinnous, 
and preferable, by the conſent both of ſenſe and reaſon, to all 
other directions ever inſtituted. — T hoſe others are the chro- 
matic and enharmonic Scales, which, with the diatonic, made 


The line of fines, tangents, and verſed fines being thus con- 
ſtructed, the line fine of the rumb, and tangent of the rumb 
are eaſily divided; for, if the degrees and minutes anſwering 
to the angle which every rumb makes with the meridian be 
transferred from its reſpective line to that which is to be divid- 
ed, we ſhall have the ſeveral points required: Thus if the 
diſtance between the radius or center, and the fine of 45 deg, 
: = the fourth rumb, be ſet off upon the line fine of the rumb, 
the three Scales or genera of melody of the ancients. we ſhall have the point anſwering to the fine of the fourth 
The defign of the Scale of muſic is to ſhew how a voice may rumb ; and after the ſame manner may both theſe lines be con- 
riſe and fall leſs than any harmonical interval to the other in} arutted. The Ine of meridional parts is conſtructed from 
the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of ſounds, —T he Scale therefore | the table of meridional parts, in the ſame manner as the line of 


is 2 ſyſtem exhibiting the whole principles of muſic ; which | zumbers is from the logarithms. 


are either harmonical intervals (commonly called concords) or | Ihe lines being thus conſtructed, all problems relating to a- 
concinnous intervals. The firſt are the eſſential principles, the rithmetic, trigonometry, and their depending ſciences, may 
ether ſubſervient to them to make the greater variety. be ſolved by the extent of the compaſſes only; and, as all 
Accordingly, in the Scale we have all the concords with their queſtions are reducible to proportions, the general rule is, 
concinnous degrees ſo placed, as to make the moſt per fect ſuc- to extend the compaſſes from the firſt term to the ſecond, and 
mon of ſounds from any gm fundamental or key, which is | the ſame extent of the compaſſes will reach from the third to 
| fuppoſed to be repreſented by 1. It is not to be ſuppoſed | the fourth ; which fourth term muſt be ſo continued as to be the 


| thing required, which a little practice will render eaſy. 


that the voice is never to move up and down by any other more 
,n\meCiate diſtances than thoſe of the concinnous degrees; for, | «6CA-] ENE * SCALENUM, or SCALENOUS Triangle, in geo- 
metry, a triangle whoſe ſides and angles are all unequal, 


mough that be the moſt uſual movement, yet, to mow." har- 
monical diſtances as concords at once, is not excluded, but is | 
dien abſolutely neceſſary. In effect, the degrees were only in- The word is formed from the Greek ou D., unequal, ob- 
vented for vatiety's ſake, and that we might not always move liq os i 3 

I ard down by harmonic intervals, though thoſe are the moſt SCALE NUM, in anatomy, a muſcle of the neck, which ariſeth 
periect, the others deriving all their agreeableneſs from their | from the firſt and ſecond ribs, and, aſcending, is inſerted inta 
iudſerviency to them. all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the neck, except the firſt. 

Add that beſides the harmonical and concinnous intervals, This muſcle is often, by anatomiſts, divided into three ; but 
which are the immediate principles of muſic, and are directly] ſuch diviſion is not of any real uſe. It is perforated for the paſ- 


| applied in practice; there are other diſurd relations which ſage of the veins, arteries, and nerves ; becauſe the neck a 

happen unavoidably in muſic in a kind of accidental and in- more eaſily moved than thoſe parts of the ribs to which it is | 

q direct manner; for, in the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral notes of the | faſtcned : therefore, it is juſtly reckoned among the benders of | 

1 Scale, there are to be conſidered, not only the relations of theſe } the neck. ; | | 

) tat ſucceed others immediately, but alſo of thoſe betwixt | SCA'LPER, in ſurgery, an inſtrument to raſp, and ſcrape foul, M 
which other notes intervene. Now, the immediate ſucceſſi- carious bones. ; RY ; 

LN on may be conducted fo as to produce good melody, and yet | SCA'MMONY, in pharmacy, a concreted vegetable juice, partly 


= =mong the diſtant notes there may be very groſs diſcords that reſin, partly of the gum kind. We have two ſorts of it 1 the 
would nut be allowed in immediate ſucceſſion, much leſs in ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by names formed of thoſe of =P = 
- conſonance. Thus, in the firſt ſeries or Scale above delivered, | from whence they are brought, but are both the produce © 


— 


e t:9u7h the progreſſion be melodious, as the terms refer to one the ſame plant, The one kind is the Aleppo, the other is the | 

To common fundamental, yet are there ſeveral diſcords among the Smyrna Scammony. . : 8 (| 
1112] relations of the terms; e. gr. from the 4th to the 7th is The Aleppo Scammony is brought to us in maſies i vin | 

at 32: 45, and from the greater 2d to the greater 6th is 27: 40, | ſizes, and a perſedly irregular ſhepe. It is ol a ſpongy or cave 
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nous texture, light, and friable. Its colour is a dark grey ap- 
roaching to blackneſs. Its ſurface is naturally even and ſmooth 
tween the holes, and, when freſh broken, is ſomewhat bright 
and gloſſy; when powdered, it becomes of a pale aſh colour. It 
is of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and its taſte is bitteriſh, very 
nauſeous and acrimonious. It is brought to us from the place 
the name of which it carries, and is collected in the country 
thereabouts in conſiderable abundance. 
The Smyrna Scammony is very heavy, and of a black colour, 
and harder than the Aleppo kind, and of a much ſtronger 
Tmell and taſte ; otherwiſe, it much reſembles it. This kind 
of Scammony is brought to us from Smyrna. It is carried thi- 
ther from Crete in Galatia, and from Cogni in Cappadocia, 
where there is a very great quantity of it annually collected : 
The SmyrnaScammony is leſs eſteemed than the Aleppo kind. In 
general Scammony is to be choſen friable, and eafily powder- 
ed; 7 when freſh broken, and ſuch as grows white on be- 
ing moiſtened with the ſpittle, or any other aqueous fluid; ſuch 
as is not too violently acrimonious in its taſte, and ſuch as 
is free from dirt, ſand, and ather foulneſſes. Theſe are cha- 
racters which will lead every body to chuſe the Aleppo kind, 
the Smyrna ſort being hard, and often foul, 
The plant which produces the Scammony is one of the pen- 
tandria monogyniaof Linnæus, and one of the herbæ fructu five 
ſingulari lore monopetalo of Ray. It is deſcribed by Morri- 
ſon and others, under the name of convolvulus Syriacus & 
ſcammonia Syriaca, Its root is thick and large, like that of 
bryony, black on the ſurface, and white within, and it is full 
of an acrid milky juice ; from this ariſe ſtalks, weak and trail- 
ing, three or four feet high, and beſet with triangular leaves, 
like thoſe of the common field bindweed. The flowers grow 
from the alæ of theſe, and are large, bell-faſhioned, and 
whitiſh with a purpliſh or yellowiſh tinge. The ſeed veſſel 
is of a pointed form, and the ſeeds themſelves angular and 
blackiſh. It loves a fat ſpongy ſoil, and grows in great abun- 
dance in many parts of Natolia. 
'The people of Smyrna prefer the plants which grow on the 
declivity of the mountain on which the caſtle ſtands, for the 
obtaining Scammony from. Ihe manner of procuring it is 
this ; they take away the earth from about the root to a little 
depth, and then wound the naked part with a knife, cutting 
pretty deep into it. "They apply muſcle ſhells to the wounded 
part into which the milky juice that flows in conſiderable plen- 
ty is received ; they let it remain in theſe ſhells till dry, and 
then they reſerve it principally for their own uſe, for what 
we have from Smyrna is firſt brought thither from the places 
mentioned before. 
Scammony is ſo much of the reſin kind, that five ſixths of pure 
reſin may at any time be prepared from it by ſolution in ſpirit 
of wine. Water makes an imperfect ſolution of the whole, as 
it does of gamboge, but the liquor is milky and foul with it. 
The Greeks ranked Scammony among the ſtronger purges ; 
the Arabians were very fond of it, and Meſue in particular calls 
it the greateſt of all purges, and, by way of eminence, ſome- 
times the purge. Itis at preſent, alſo in great eſteem and fre- 
quent uſe, and would be more ſo, if it were more to be depend- 
ed upon: But there is ſo much difference in the purgative 
virtue of ſome maſſes of Scammony, and that of others, that it 
is ſeldom depended upon alone in extemporaneous practice, 
Scammony in general, however, is a better purge for robuſt 
people, than for thoſe of more delicate conſtitutions ; though, 
with the correctives with which it is joined in the pulvis Corna- 
chini and the like, it is given with ſafety and ſucceſs to chil- 
dren. The ancients gave it in much larger doſes than we ven- 
ture to do at preſent. Galen ſet on foot a preparation of Scam- 
mony intended to correct it, which was the baking it in a 
quince; we retain it to this time, and call the Scammony thus 
repared diagrydium, but it is of very little conſequence. 
The chemical writers have given us many preparations of Scam- 
mony, among Which are a tincture and a reſin; but the Scam- 
mony in ſubſtance is preferable to either ; for they both irritate 
more, and yet purge leſs; the reſin itſelf, given in an equal doſe 
with the crude Scammony, will give fewer ſtools, and thoſe 
attended with greatly more gripings. The ancients uſed Scam- 
mony externally for cutaneous eruptions, and to ſoften hard 
tumors ; but, at preſent, it is uſed only as a purge. 

SCANDALUM Magnatum, in law, implies a ſcandal or wrong 
done to any high perſonage of the land, as peers, prelates, 
Judges, or other great officers, by falſe or flanderous news or 
tales. 

SCA'NNING ®, in poetry, the meaſuring a verſe to ſee what 
number of feet and fNables it contains, and whether the quan- 
tities, that is, the long and ſhort ſyllables, are properly ob- 
ſerved. 

The word is derived from the Latin cane, to climb, 


SCA/NTLING *, a meaſure, or ſtandard whereby the mea- 
ſures, &c. of things are to be determined. 
The word is formed from che French «/chantil/on, a pattern 0! 
ſpecimen. 
SCAPHOT'DES, in anatomy, a bone of the foot, alſo called os 
naviculare. See FOOT. 
SCA'PULA, ora, or ſhoulder-blades, in anatomy, are two 
large and broad bones like the triangle called ſcalenum; they 
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are ſituated on each fide of the upper and back pa 
rax. The ſubſtance of the "as thin, but folig an f 
its outſide is ſomewhat convex, and its inſide concay 9k, 
upper edge is called coſta ſuperior, and its lower coſt ink ay 
its broad end is called its baſis, which with the two ed "park 
the upper and lower angles. They have each three - "5 
of which the firſt runs all along the middle of their n 
is called their ſpine. That end of the ſpine which receive > 
extremity of the clavicula is called acromion. The "oh 
proceſs is a little lower than the acromion ; it is ſh OY 
ſharp like a crow's bill, therefore, called Caracoides * 
two proceſſes are tied to one another by a ſtrong li 8 
which ſerves to keep the head of the humerus in the —— 
the third proceſs, which is called cervix. This proceſs 150 
extremity of the Scapula which is oppoſite to its baſis, 1 = 
a round finus tipt about its brim with a cartilage whi 
ceives the head of the humerus. The uſe of the Sc 
to receive the extremities of the clavicula and humerus for 1 
eaſier motion of the arm, and to give riſe to the muſcleʒ k N 
_ the arm. Tem 
SCA'PULAR, /{capularis, an epithet given to 
as man wer Fr 1 body. ia ; inns bo. 
SCA P Us, in architecture, the fuſt or ſhaft of a column. 
SCAPUS, in botany, the ſtraight ſtalk or ſtem of a plant ſtand 
in vpright like a pillar or column. tae: 
SCARIFICATTION, in ſurgery, an operation whereby ſevery 
inciſions are made in the ſkin, with a lancet or other inf, 
ment proper for that purpoſe. . This operation is chiefly prac. 
SCARIFICATIOR, a ch *% 
TOR, a chirurgical inſtrument | 
See CUPPING. © F en 
SCA RLE T, in dying, one of the ſeven kinds of good red;,— 
There are two kinds of Scarlets; the one given with lee 
or Scarlet- grain; the other with cochineel. ; 
SCARLET-Grain, the ſame with kermes. See Kerns, 
SCARLET Fever. See PURPLE and FEVER. 
SCARP, in fortification, the interior ſlope of the ditch of a place; 
that is, the ſlope of that ſide of the ditch which is next to the 
place, and faces the country. 
SCARP, in heraldry, implies the ſcarf which military command. 
ers wear for ornament. See plate LVI. fig. 13. 
SCA*"VENGERS, two officers choſen yearly in each pariſh in 
London, and the ſuburbs, whoſe buſineſs it is to hire perſons 
called rakers, and carts to cleanſe the ſtreets, and carry _ 
the dirt and filth thereof. 
SCELOTY*RBE®, in medicine, a violent pain in the legs, pro- 
ceeding ſrom the ſcurvy. 
The word is formed from the Greek «2, the leg, and u. 
tumult. © 
SCENE *, in its primary ſenſe, ſignified a theatre, or place 
where dramatic pieces and other public ſhews were repreſented, 


The word is Greek oxwny, and literally ſignifies a tent, or 
booth. 


SCENE, more particularly implies the decoration of a Rage cr 
theatre. It alſo 4 the place repreſented, or where the 
action is conceived to have paſſed. 

SCENE, is alſo a part, or diviſion, of a dramatic poem, deter- 
mined by a new actor's entering. 

SCENIC Games, ludi ſcenici, among the ancients, were enter- 

tainments exhibited on the ſcena or theatre ; including what 

we now call plays of all kinds, with dancing and other the- 
trical performances. 


SCENO/GRAPHY “, in perſpective, a repreſentation of a body 
on a perſpective plane, or a delineation of it in all its dimenſi- 
ons, ſuch as it appears to the eye. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek ox»), ſcene, and y:422, 

to deſcribe. | 

The ichnography of a building, &c. repreſents the plan, ot 
ground-work of the building; the orthography, the front, or 
upright, thereof ; and the Scenography, the whole building, 
front, ſides, the height and all. 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of any body. 
1. Lay down the baſis, ground-plot, or plan of the body. 
2. Upon the ſeveral points of the plan raiſe the perſpective 
height; thus will the Scenography of the body be compleatec, 
excepting that a proper ſhade is to be added. The method 
of raiſing the heights is as follows: 
On any point given as C (plate LVI. fig. 14.) to raiſe a per- 
ſpective altitude, anſwerable to an objective altitude P Q On 
the terreſtrial line raiſe a perpendicular ? Q equal to the given 
objective altitude: From P and Q, to any point, as T, draw 
right lines PIT and QT. From the given point C, draw 3 
right line C K, parallel to the terreſtrial line D E, meetin; 
the right line Q T in K. In the point K, upon the line K C, 
erect a perpendicular I K; this I K is the ſcenographic altituce 
required, The application of this general method of draws 
the Scenography of a body is not ſo obvious, in every Ci, 
but that it may be neceſſary to illuſtrate it alittle by a tew C. 
amples. 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a cube, dicted by an angle.— 
1. As the baſis of a cube viewed by an angle, ſtanding on * 
geometrical plane, is a ſquare viewed by an angle, draw 4 
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2. Raiſe the ſide H I (fg. 15.) of the ſquare perpendicularly 
on each point of the terreſtrial line D E and to any point, 
as V, of the horizontal line H R, draw the right line VI 
and VH. 3. From the angles d, ö, and c, draw c 1, d, 
&c. parallel to the terreſtrial line D E. 4. From the 

ints 1 and 2, raiſe L 1 and M 2 perpendicular to the ſame. 
Lully, ſince H I is the height to be raiſed in a, LI in c and b, 
and M 2 in d; in a, raiſe the line f a perpendicular to @ E; in 
hand c, raiſe b g and ce perpendicular to bc; and, laſtly, 
raiſe d h perpendicular to d 2, and make à f=HI,bg = 
ec =L1, and d = M2; if then the points g, h, e, f, be 
connected by right lines, the Scenography will be compleat. 

Ty, exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a hollow quinguangular priſm. — 
1. Since the baſe of a hollow quinquangular priſm, ſtanding on 
a geometrical plane, is a pentagon, with a limb or breadth of 
a certain dimenſion, find the appearance of this pentagon on 
a table, or plane. 2. On any point, as H, of the terreſtrial 
line D E (fig. 16.) raiſe a perpendicular H I, equal to the 
objective altitude, and to any point, as V, of the horizontal line 
H R, draw the lines HV and IV. 3. From the ſeveral an- 
gles a, B, d, e, c, of the perſpective ichriography, both the inter- 
nal and external ones, draw right lines, as b 2, d 3, &c. pa- 
rallel to the terreſtrial line; and from the points 1, 2, 3, raiſe 
perpendiculars to the ſame, as L 1, M2, m 2, N 3, n 3. 
theſe then be raiſed in the correſpondent points of the ichno- 
graphy, as in the preceding article, the Scenography will be 
compleat. 

79 exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a cylinder, — 1. Since the baſe 

of a cylinder, ſtanding on a geometrical plane, is a circle, ſeek 
the appearance of a circle; in the points a, ö, d, f, h, g, e, c 
(fig by raiſe the apparent altitudes, as in the preceding ar- 
ticles. If now their upper lines be connected by curve lines, 
in the baſe a, b, d, f, c, h, e, c, the Scenography of their circle 
will be compleat. 
It is evident that thoſe lines are to be omitted, both in the 
plan and in the elevation, which are not expoſed to the eye; 
though they are not to be diſregarded, from the beginning, as 
being neceſſary for the finding of other lines; e. gr. in the 
Scenography of the cube, viewed angle-wiſe, the lines h d and 
dc (fig. 15.) in the baſe, and the dh in the elevation, are hid 
from the eye, and are therefore omitted in the deſcription. 
But, ſince the point H is not to be found, unleſs the point 4 be 
had in the ichnography, nor the lines g and de be drawn 
without the height d h, the appearance of the point d is as ne- 
ceſſary to be determined in the operation, as the height ) d. 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a pyramid ſtanding on its baſe. — 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to delineate a quadrangular 
pyramid, viewed by an angle: 1. Since the baſe of ſuch py- 
ramid is a ſquare ſeen by an angle, draw ſuch a ſquare. 2. Lo 
find the vertex of the pyramid, i. e. a perpendicular let fall 
from the vertex to the baſe, draw diagonals mutually inter- 
ſecting each other in e (fig. 17.) 3. On any point, as H, of 
the terreſtrial line D E, raiſe the altitude of the pyramid HI; 
and, drawing the right lines H V and I V to each point of the 
horizontal line H R, produce the diagonal r b, until it meet 
the line V H in h. Laftly, from h draw h parallel to H I. 
This, being raiſed on the point e, will give the vertex of the 
pyramid K; conſequently the lines d K, K a, and K þ will be 
determined at the ſame time. After the like manner is the 
Scenography of a cone delineated. 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a truncated pyramid. — Suppoſe 
the truncated pyramid quadrangular : Firſt then, if from the 
ſeveral angles of the upper baſe be conceived perpendiculars 
let fall to the lower baſe, we ſhall have a pentagon, with an- 
other inſcribed therein, whoſe ſines are parallel to thoſe of the 


former; this coincides with a pentagon, furniſhed with a rim 


or breadth, &c. and may therefore be delineated in the ſame 
manner. 2. Raiſing the altitude of the truncated pyramid I H 
(fig. 20.) determine the ſcenographic altitudes to be raiſed in 
the points a, b, e, 4. If now the points /, g, h, i, A be con- 
nected by right lines, and the lines Ik, fm, gn, be drawn, 
the Scenography will be compleat. By drawing two concen- 
tric circles in a geometrical plan, and doing every thing elſe, 
as in this problem, the Scenography of a truncated pyramid 
will be drawn. 

T1 exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of walls, columns, &c. or to raiſe 
them on a pavement.— 1. Suppoſe a pavement A F, HI (pg. 
19.) repreſented in a plan, together with the baſes of the co- 
lumns, &c. if there be any. 2. Upon the terreſtrial line ſet 
off the thicknefs of the wall B A and 1, 3. 3. Upon A and B, 
as alſo upon 3 and 1, raiſe perpendiculars A D and B C, as 
alſo 3, 6, and 1, 7. 4. Connect the points D and 6 with the 
principal point V, by the right lines D V and 6 V. 5. Upon F 
and H raiſe perpendiculars H G and EF. Thus will all the 
walls be delineated. Now to raiſe the pillars, &c. there needs 
nothing but from their ſeveral baſes (whether ſquare or circu- 
lar) projected on the perſpective plan, to raiſe the indefinite 
perpendiculars; and on the fundamental line, where interſect- 
ed by the radius F à paſſing through the baſe, raiſe the true 
altitude A D; for DV, being drawn as before, the ſcenogra- 
phical altitudes will be determined. 

Ty exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a dvr in @ building, — Suppoſe 
a door require to be delineated in a wal DEF A (fg. 19.) 


ſquare, viewed angular-wie, on the perſpective table, or plane. 
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i. Upon the fundamental line ſet off its diſtance A N from the 
_ A, together with the breadths of the poſts N I and L M, 

nd the breadth of the gate itſelf LI. 2. To the point of 
diſtance K, from the ſeveral points N, I, L, M, draw right 
lines K N, KI, KL, K M, which will determine the breadth 
of the door Ji, and the breadths of the poſts / A and m /. 


From A to O ſet off the height of the gate A O, and f A 
to P, the height of the poſts AP. 4. Join O and P with'the 


principal point by right lines P V and GV. 5. Then, from u, 
, 1, n, raiſe perpendiculars, the middle ones whereof are cut 
oy the right line O V in e, and extreams, by the right line 
V Pinp. Thus will the door be delineated, with its poſts ; 
if the door were to have been exhibited in the wall EF H, 
the method would be nearly the ſame : For, 1. Upon the ter- 
reſtrial line, ſet off the diſtance of the door from the angle, and 
thence alſo the breadth of the door R T. 2. From R and T 
draw right lines to the principal point V, to have the breadth 
r t in the perſpective plan. 3. From r and t raiſe indefinite 
perpendiculars to F H. 4. From A to O ſet off the true height 
AO. _ from O to the principal point V, draw the 
right line O V, finterſeting EF in z, and make rr and tt 
equal to F z. Thus is the door r, ft, drawn, and the 
poſts are eaſily added, as before. 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of windows in a tall. When you 
know how to repreſent doors, you will find no difficulty in 
adding windows; all that is here further required, being to ſet 
off the height of the window ſrom the bottom of the ground. 
The whole operation is as follows: 1. From 1 to 3, ſet off the 
thickneſs of the wall at the window ; from 3to 4, its diſtance 
from the angle 3; and from 4 to 5, its breadth. 2. From 4 and 

to the point of diſtance IL, draw the right lines L 5 and 

4, which will give the perſpective breadth 10, ꝙ of the win- 
dow. 3. From 10 and , raiſe perpendiculars to the pave- 
ment, that is, draw indefinite parallels to 6, 3. 4. From 3 to 11, 
ſet off the diſtance of the window from the pavement 3, 11, 
and from 11 to 12, its height 11, 12. Laſtly, from 11 and 12, 
to the principal point V, draw the lines V 11 and V 12, 
which interſecting the perpendiculars 10, 13, and 9, 14, in the 
points 13 and 14, as alſo in 15 and 16, will exhibit the ap- 
yy of the window. 

rom theſe examples which are only applications of the firſt 
grand rule, it will be eafily perceived what method to take to 
delineate any other object, and at any height from the pave- 
ment. 

SCE PT RE, ſceptrum, a royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne, on ſo- 
lemn occaſions, by kings, as a badge of their command and 
authority. 

SCEPTER, in aſtronomy, one of the ſix new conſtellations in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 ſtars. 

SCE'PTICISM, the doctrine and opinions of the Sceptics, a ſect 
of ancient philoſophers founded by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſh- 
ing opinion was, that all things are uncertain and incompre- 
henſible; contraries equally true; that the mind is never to 
aſſent to any thing, but to keep up an abſolute ſuſpence, or 
indifference. 

SCHEAT, or Sear, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the conſtellation Pegaſus. — Its longitude is 255. 
2 13“ of X, and latitude 31, 87, 6” north, according to Mr, 
Flamſteed's catalogue. 

SCHEDULE “, a ſcroll of paper or parchment, annexed to a 


will, leaſe, or other deed ; containing an inventory of goods, 


&c. omitted in the body of the deed. 


The word is Latin, /chedula, being a diminutive of ſcheda, 2 
leaf, or piece of paper. 

SCHEME, ſchema, a draught or repreſentation of any geome- 
trical, or aſtronomical problem, by lines ſenſible to the eye, 
SCHISM “, in a general ſenſe, implies diviſion or ſeparation ; 

but it is uſed to ſignify a ſeparation happening through diver- 
ſity of opinion, among people of the fame religion. 
The word is formed from the Greek oy{oua, which is derived 
from , to divide. 
SCHOLA'STIC, ſomething belonging to, or that is taught in 
the ſchools. 
SCHOLASTIC Divinity, that part of divinity which clears diffi- 
culties, and diſcuſſes queſtions by reaſon and argument. 
SCHCYLIAST), a commentator, or grammarian, who writes ſcho- 
lia, that is, notes, gloſſes, &c. upon the ancient Greek authors. 
SCHO/LIUM, a remark, note, or ſhort comment, occaſionally 
made on ſome paſſage, propoſition, &c. 
SCHOOL *, a public place, wherein the languages, morality, 
and other arts and ſciences are taught. 


* The word is formed from the Latin i, which, aRording 
to Du Cange, ſignihes diſcipline and correction. 

SCHOOL, is alſo uſed for a whole faculty, univerſity, or ſect. 

School, in painting, is uſed to diſtinguiſh the different man- 
ners of places and perſons, 

SCIA/'GRAPHY, the profile, or ſection of a building, to ſhew 
the inſide thereof. 

SCIA/TICA, the hip-gout, being a continual, heavy, dull, 
gnawing pain, in or about the joint of the hip, and the parts 
adjacent. 

This diſorder may ariſe from the ſame cauſe with that which 


produces the other gout ; but it is moſt generally the effect of 
catching 
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- <atching cold, ot being expoſed to the open air, It may alſo 

be occaſioned by contuſions and venereal diſorders. 
In the cure of a Sciatica bleeding is beneficial, except in per- 
ſons extremely weak or old; on the day after veneſection, an 
emetic of ipecacuanha is to be given, and afterwards a parego- 
ric draught, if neceſſary.— When the blood is poor, and its 
circulation languid, a courſe of chalybeate waters may be bene- 
ficial ; but, in the oppoſite extreme, a milk diet, with the 
teſtaceous powders, are to be uſed. 

SCIENCE *, in philofophy, a clear and certain knowledge of 
any thing, feunded on demonſtration, or ſelf-evident prin- 
ciples. 

* The word is formed from the Latin /cientia, which is derived 
from ſcio, to know. 


SCIENCE, is alſo uſed to imply a ſyſtem of any branch of know- 
ledge, comprehending the doctrine, reaſon, and theory of the 
thing, without any immediate application thereof to any uſes 
of life. 

As to the number and diviſion of the ſciences, Mr. Locke 
fixes them thus: All that can fall within the compaſs of hu- 
man underſtanding being either, firſt, the nature of things, 
their relations, and their manner of operation ; or, ſecondly, 
what man himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary 
agent, for the attainment of any end, eſpecially happineſs ; or, 
thirdly, the ways and means whereby the knowledge of both 
theſe are attained and communicated : I think Science may 
be properly divided into theſe three ſorts, 

Firſt, The knowledge of things, their conſtituents, proper- 
ties, and operations, whether material or immaterial : This, 
in a little more enlarged ſenſe of the word, I call $9zr, or 
natural philoſophy. The end of this is bare ſpeculative truth, 
and whatſoever can afford the mind of man any ſuch, fails un- 
der this branch ; whether God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, 
or any of their affections, as number, figure, &c. 

Secondly, The ſkill of rightly applying our own powers and 
actions for the attainment of things good and uſeful. The 
moſt conſiderable under this head is ethics, which is the ſeek- 
ing out thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, which 
lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. Ihe end 
of this is not bare ſpeculation ; but right, and a conduct ſuita- 
ble thereto, | 

Thirdly, The doctrine of ſigns: The moſt uſeful being 
words, it is aptly enough termed logic : "The buſineſs where- 
of is to conſider the nature of ſigns, which the mind makes 
ule of for the underſtanding of thing;, or conveying its know- 
ledge to others. Things are repreſented to the mind by ideas 
and men's ideas are communicated to one another by arti- 
culate ſounds or words. The conſideration then of ideas and 
words, as the great inſtrument of knowledge, makes no de- 
ſpicable part of their contemplation, who would take a view 
of human knowledge in the whole extent of it. 

This ſeems the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural di- 
viſion, of the objects of our underſtanding. For a man can 
employ his thoughts about nothing, but either the contem- 
plation of things themſelves for the diſcovery of truth ; or a- 
bout the things in his own power, which are his actions, for 
the attainment of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind makes 
uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right order- 
ing of them for its clearer information. All which three, viz. 
things, as they are in themſelves knowable; actions, as 
they depend on us in order to happineſs ; and the right uſe of 
ſigns, in order to knowledge, being toto ccelo, different, they 
ſeem to me to be the three great provinces of the intellectu- 
al world, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from another. 

SCIENTTFIC, or ScI1ENTIFICAL, ſomething relating to the 
pure, ſublimer ſciences ; or that abounds in ſcience or know- 
ledge. 


SCI'LLA, the ſquill, a large root of the bulbous kind. 


It is of two kinds, the white and the red, differing little o- 
therwiſe than in colour, though the roots of two different ſpe- 
cies of plants. It is not a ſolid and uniformly fleſhy root, but is 


compoſed of a number of thick coats or ſkins like an onion, | 
of a faint raw ſmell, and an extremely acrid and nauſeous 


taſte. 

Squills are brought to us from the coaſts of Spain, where they 
grow in great abundance. They are to be choſen large, ſound, 
freſh, and full of juice, firm throughout, and not flabby in 
any part. 

The ſquill is extremely acrid, attenuant, and diſſolvent: It 
is apt to prove emetic in whatever form it is given, but this 
may be prevented by adding a few grains of cinnamon to it, 
and by this means it is rendered a powerful medicine in all 
obſtructions of the viſcera : It promotes urine and the menſes, 
and cuts the tough phlegm, which almoſt choaks people in 
aſthma's, and many other diſorders of the breaſt. The moſt 
uſual form in which it is prefcribed, is that of the oxymel, 
compoſed of a ſtrong infuſion of the root in vinegar, and made 
into a ſvrup with honey. 

SCIO/PTRIC, a ſphere or globe of wood, with a circular hole 
or perforation, wherein a lens 1s placed. Tt is uſed in make- 
ing experiments in a dark chamber, Sce CaMERA obſcura. 

SCIRRHUS, in medicine, a hard tumor without pain, though 
not abſolutely without ſeniation, 
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A Scirrhus may be produced by whatever is capable of cc. 
ting, ry or dryihg 4 liquids in the ang: Oe 
therefore, the Scirrhus may be in any of the glands, dur — 
cially ſuch as contain an cafily inſpiſlited liquor, or, from 5 4 
ſituation, diſpoſe their contents n a ſtagnation. * 
The efficacy of quickſilver, in removing obſtructions, i; "IM 
verſally known, and both the internal and external uſe of 1 
has often greatly contributed to the cure of a benign and ay 
ginning Scirrhus : For when it has acquired a ſtony ardneg 
and begins to be malignant, no relief can be expected fror: 
the ſtrongeſt mercurial preparations, nor from a 2 
excited by quickſilver, but all the ſymptoms are rather h. 
creaſed by theſe means ; and, in conſequence of the increaſyq 
motion of the humors, the Scirrhus is ſooner changed into 
cancer, See the article CANCER. 7 
When the Scirrhus will not yield to medicines, if its place 
ſituation, adjacent parts, mobility, the ſtate of the dilorder. 
and the ſtrength and condition of the patient permit, it « 
with all expedition to be totally extirpated with the knife, 
SCLAVOYNIC, the language of the Sclavi, an ancient people 
of Scythia Europza ; who, about the year 518, quitting 
their native country, ravaged Greece, and eſtabliſhed the 
kingdoms of Poland and " wing and at laſt ſettled in Illy. 
ria, which thence took the name of Sclavonia. 
SCLEROPHTHALMͤIA *, a diſeaſe of the eye, attended not 
only with a hardneſs and ſlowneſs of motion, but alſo with ; 
pain and redneſs. 
* The word is Greek ox>»;:@9wia, and derived from ce. 
hard, and ?$9z>u, an eye. oy 
«le ICA, one of the membranes of the eye. See 
SCOLOPOMACHA/RION *, in ſurgery, a knife reſembling 
a woodcock's bill, uſed in opening and dilating narrgy 
wounds in the breaſt, abſceſſes, &c. 


The word is formed from the Greck ox:M.waZ, a woodcock 

and uxxaifmy, a knife. ; 

SCO/NNCES, in fortification, ſmall forts, built for the defence 
of ſome paſs, river, or other place. 

SCO'PER-HOLES, or ScuPER-HOLEs, in a ſhip, are hole; 
made through the ſides cloſe to the deck, to carry off the wa- 
ter that comes from the pump, or any other way. 

SCORBU”TUS, the ſcurvy, a name given by medicinal writers 
to a diſeaſe ſo various and different in appearance, that it 
does not ſeem to be one and the ſame diſtemper. In the not- 
thern countries it has always been common, and the neare 
they are to the ſea, the more ſevere it proves: Accordingly, 
the Danes, Norwegians, and other inhabitants of the coat 
of the Baltic, are vaſtly afflicted with it; nor do the Germans, 
Dutch, or our own' countrymen, eſcape its fury. 

It begins by foul ulcers in the mouth and legs, whence it i; 
called ſtomacace and ſceletyrbe by Pliny, who imputes it to the 
bad qualities of water, and ſays, that the herba Britannica 
(which is believed to be the hydrolapathum nigrum of Mun- 
tingius, or great water dock) was found to be its cure. But 
the diſeaſe was known long before Pliny's time: For Hippo- 
crates deſcribes it by the name of on» w4ya;, or great ſpleen; 
and ſays, likewiſe, that it ariſes from drinking cold, crude, tur- 
bid waters, 
I remember to have formerly ſeen, in St. Thomas's hoſpital, an 
inſtance of this caſe in a country fellow of the Iſle of Sheppey; 
which place is notorious for moiſt thick air, and unwhole- 
ſome water, When the Roman army, under the command 
of Claudius, landed in Britain, and the troops were ſtationed 
in the abovementioned iſland and places adjacent, they there 
contracted this diſeaſe ; and it is not improbable that ſome 
of the natives ſhewed them the herb which Pliny ſays was ot 
ſervice to them, and that the Romans gave it the name of 
herba Britannica, from the country, F or it is well known 
that that Emperor embarked his army ſor that expedition at 
Boulogne, which is directly oppoſite to Kent. Strabo relates 2 
ſimilar ſtory of the Roman army, which Auguſtus ſent into 
Arabia under the command of &lius Gallus: For, he ſays, 
that while they were at Albus Pagus, the ſoldiers were ſeized 
with diſorders of the mouth and legs, called ſtomacace and 
ſceletyrbe, which are endemic in that country, and are a fort 
of relaxation proceeding from the waters and vegetables. 
Now to me it is very plain that the unwholſome ſea air, bad 
diet, and worſe water, rendered that climate ſubject to thoſe diſ- 
orders: For Ptolemy, in his Geography, places Albus Pagus 
on the coaſt of the Sinus Arabicus, or Red Sca. But to return 
from this digreſſion: The poor patient had an irregular inter- 
mitting fever, with a bad habit of body; and, likewiſe, an 
ill-natured ulcer in each of his legs, By the uſe of mecicine 
proper for the ſcurvy, I mean bitters and | diuretics, be 
ſeemed to grow better, for one of the ulcers was, by chirurg!- 
cal applications, entirely healed ; but while the other was un- 
der cure, a gangrene ſeized the part unexpectedly ; which, be. 
ing ſcarified, in order to check its progreſs, the patient died 
ſuddenly. Upon opening the abdomen, we were ſtruck wit: 
amazement at the monſtrous ſize of the ſpleen. For it weigb- 
ed five pounds and a quarter, whereas the liver weighed but 
four and a quarter, But its bulk ſeemed to be its only defect: 
For it retained its natural ſhape and colour, and kad not th 
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ſcirrhoſity or other hardneſs : And its inſide was, as uſual, | SCO/RIA, the droſs, or recrement of a metal. I 
4 dark livid hue, with lax fibres, and deep-coloured blood. | SCO/TTA, in architecture, a ſemi-circular cavity or channel, 
From the abovementioned ulcers the breath becomes offen- between the tores, in the baſes of columns. Alt is alſo called 
five, the gums are corrupted and turn livid, and ſometimes | trechilus ; and frequently, by our workmen, the caſement. 
blackiſh, and upon preſſing them lightly with the finger, they SCO “T IS TS, a ſect of ſchool divines ; fo called from their foun- 
emit a duſky gore. Beſides, they are fo lax and flabby, that | der J. Duns Scotus, who maintained the immaculate concep- 
they quit their hold of the teeth; and theſe are ſometimes ſo | tion of the virgin, in oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas and the 
looſe, that they may be all pulled out with great eaſe. In | Thomiſts. 
the mean time greeniſh and livid ſpots, like the remains of | SCOTO'MIA *, among oculiſts, a vertigo, attended with 2. 
ecchymoſes, r - _— ay of en Fs as 28 dimneſs of ſight, 8 

ms, buttocks, thighs, legs, and frequently all over the ſkin, * 3 ? 

2 = OL bs Wa x he as of 4 jaundice, The The word is derived from the Greek cx:7:;, darkneſs. | 
patient is alſo tortured with ſevere gripings. And from this SCRA'T CHES, in farriery, a diſtemper incident to horſes, con- it! 
ſymptom it is that the diſeaſe has obtained its name, being de- | liſting of dry ſcabs, chops, or riftts, between the heel and the 
rived from the Saxon word ſcherbock, or ſcherbuck, which paſtern joint, 
ſignifies tearings of the belly. SCRATCH-WORK, among painters, a way of painting in | 
Beſides unwholſome waters, medical writers attribute the diſ- | freſco, by preparing a black ground, on which is laid a white | 
eaſe partly to ſalted proviſions and pulſe ; which, as they are | plaiſter ; which white being cut through with an iron bod- 
of different concoction, furniſh the body with groſs and im-] Kin, the black appears, and ſerves for ſhadows. 
proper nutriment. But they ſeem not to have ſufficiently at- SCREW, or ScRu, cochlea, one of the five mechanical powers. 
tended to a more univerſal cauſe, I mean, bad air, which, | A Screw is a cylinder cut into ſeveral concave ſurfaces, or 


taken into the lungs, is very prejudicial. This is particular- rather a channel or groove made in a cylinder, by carrying 1 
ly manifeſt in long voyages, in which the ſailors are moſt ſe-| on two ſpiral planes the whole length of the Screw in ſuch a ill 
verely afflicted with this diſtemper. Whereof we have a re- manner, that they may be always equally inclined to the axis | 


markable and moving account in the hiſtory of lord Anſon's of the cylinder in their whole progreſs, and alſo always in- it! 
expedition to the South Seas, in which that great commander | clined to the baſe of it in the ſame angle. 
loſt near one-third part of his men by this cruel enemy; and | The Screw may be alſo conſidered as a wedge carried round a | 
the calamity roſe to ſuch a high pitch, that the callus of broken | cylinder, which in that caſe is called the arbor of the Screw, | 
bones, which had been completely formed for a long time, | the wedge, fo carried on, making what is called the thread 
was found diſſolved, and the fracture ſeemed as if it had ne-] of the — as may be ſcen in plate LVI. fig. 21, 22, 
rer been conſolidated. Wherefore, in theſe caſes, there muſt 23, 24, and 25. The arbor of the Screw being A B in 
certainly be a high degree of corruption of the bodily humors, | (g. 21.) and acbdin (fig. 22.) as if the cylinder AC BD 
and even a degree of putreſaction; and the blood becomes ſo | was inſcribed within the Screw. | 
foul a mixture, that whenceſoever it be drawn, it has no-] In the 22d figure, we may ſee the manner how a Screw is | 
thing ef its natural red colour, but reſembles a dark muddy | made; if it be cut out of the cylinder P HI, then HKL. | 
puddle. Now, as to the manner in which the cauſes above-|] MNOP is a ſpiral line going about the cylinder, making | 
mentioned corrupt and putrefy the humors, it will be eaſily | the prominent part to be left of the ſaid cylinder; and þ 4 / 
found by thoſe who are well acquainted with the proportion | n n, the line marking, the depth to which the Screw is to 
and Jaws of motion in the animal machine: Which I need | be cut, ſuppoſing the ſame line to go round the inner cylin- 
not dwell on in this place, becauſe I have pretty amply treat-] der or arbor A B CD, though not expreſſed here, to avoid 


ed of them in a tract lately publiſhed, in which I demonſtra- | confuſion ; and then þ L //N »n, &c. will repreſent the pro- j 
ted the uſefulneſs of Mr. Sutton's machine for extracting foul | minent part or thread of the Screw. Now, if inſtead of cut- 
air out of ſhips, and other cloſe places. ting the hollows II/ L, L/ N, NN P, &c. into the cylinder 
With regard to the cure, it is much eaſier to prevent the ſcur- PHIQ, a continued wedge be fixed to a ſmaller cylinder as 


vy than to remove it, for, when it has once taken root in the ACBD, or rather a d, the ſame kind of Screw will be 
body, it is very difficult to drive it out by medicines. Now, | made, and ab c d will be the arbor of that Screw. Sometimes 
its beſt remedy is good wholſome air and proper diet; where- | the moſt prominent part of the thread, as L. N, &c. is 
fore, as ſoon as a perſon is taken ill, if he be at ſea, he ought | not ſharp but flat, and then the thread is called a ſquare 
to alter his ſituation as ſoon as poſſible and get aſhore, to] thread, as in (fig. 25.) which repreſents the ſection of ſuch a 
breathe the land air; but, if on land, he ſhould go into the Screw. This ſort of thread is not uſed in wood, but in iron, 
country for the benefit of purer open air. And in both caſes, | and in other metals; it is of good ſervice, being commonly 
what fleſh he cats ſhould be freſh and tender, but the greateſt more durable, and raiſing the weight with more caſe than 
part of his food ought to be vegetables, both ſuch as abound in | the ſharp thread. 

volatile ſalt, as ſcurvy-graſs, creſſes, brook-lime, and the like; | Force of the SCREW, To make an eſtimate of the force of the 
and thoſe which are of a cooling nature, as ſorrel, endive, | Screw, which may be compared either to an inclined plane, 
lettuce, purſlain, and others of this kind. And it will often | or to a wedge, according as its arbor does or does not ad- 
be beneficial to eat all theſe, or ſome of each ſort, promiſcu- | vance in a progreſſive motion whilſt it turns round its axis to 
ouſly together. But the greateſt ſervice may be expected from | raiſe or ſtop a weight, or to preſs bodies together, which 
ſubacid fruits, as lemons, oranges, and pomegranates, eaten] are the ſeveral uſes of a Screw, let us take a flexible wedge, 
frequently upon account of their cooling and ſubaſtringent | as, for example, one of paper, and coil it round a cylinder 


quality. (plate LVI. fig. 7.) as is repreſented in the figure where 
But 1 to the reader the peruſal of the abovemen- | A B is the arbor, CI D one thread or helix, D HE another, 
tioned voyage, which is written in a clear and elegant ſtyle,, and ET G part of the wedge left to ſhew the proportion be- 
and, beſides various intereſting incidents, which muſt give 44 twcen the power that turns the Screw and the weight W. 

ſure to all orders of men, contains many things proper for | If the weight is puſhed up the wedge (or, which 1s the ſame 


phyſicians to know. Nor will he, perhaps, repent his trou- | thing, raiſed perpendicularly by the wedge flipping under it) 
ble in turning over what I wrote on this diſeaſe, in the tract from F to H in the direction Wo, then will H G be the velo- 
wherein I explained the uſefulneſs of Mr. Sutton's machine. | city of the weight, and G T the velocity of the power, which 
There he will find a remarkable caſe of a Dutch ſailor on | is the caſe of the inclined plane becoming a Wedge; and this 
board one of the Greenland ſhips, who was ſo waſted and | will be the analogy for the Screw thus acting. 
diſabled by the ſcurvy, that he was put on ſhore in Green- | As a circle whoſe diameter is H : to HI the diſtance of two | 
land, and abandoned to his fate: And yet by feeding on ſcur- | threads : : (or as the baſe F G : to the perpendicular H G ::) 
vy-graſs (or rather grazing on it, for he had loſt the uſe of | ſo is the weight: to the power applied to the arbor at A, to | 
his limbs, and crawſcd about on his hands and knees) he was | raiſe a wright up the thread HD I C. | 
perſectly cured, and was found the enſuing ſeaſon on the | N. B. V ſuppoſe the diameter of the arbor at A and of the | 
iſland, and brought home in health and vigour. Screw at H nearly equal. 
We ſhall cloſe this article, with recommending Mynſicht's] This is the caſe of fg. 24. where the moveable plank D R 
elixir of vitriol taken in cold water at proper intervals, and | is carried down, by turning round the heads G G of the | 
ſometimes the ſtyptic tincture, taken in the ſame manner, as | Screws AB and CD, in order to preſs ſtrongly the bodies | 
very good medicines for checking hæmorrhages, which are not] placed between the planks D K and M L, whilit the piece 


uncommon in this diſeaſe, Mead. H I, fixed on the upper plank, is either guided through an | 
SCO/RDIUM, water-germander, in botany, a ſmall plant | hole, or, being only looked at, ſerves to ſhew whether the j 
growing in moiſt and marſhy ground. plank K D be brought down horizontally, as the Screws are 


Scordium has long had the credit of being a very great ſudo- | turned. When long levers are thruſt into the ſquare holes 
rifc and alexipharmic, and good in all malignant and peſti- | at the heads of the Screws, the force of the Screw is much in- 
lential fevers, and even in the plague itſelf. It is, however, | creaſed, and then the weight will be to the power : : as the 
at preſent, rarely preſcribed alone in theſe intentions, and is | circumference of the circle deſcribed by that part of the lever 


merely kept in the ſhops as an ingredient in the confectio Fra-] to which the hand is applied: to the diſtance between two 

caftorii, which, though it contains ſeveral medicines of more] threads, Wherefore, as the circumference of the circle is to 

virtue, yet takes its name diaſcordium from it. the diſtance of two threads of an endleſs Screw : : ſo is the 
SCORPIO, in aſtronomy, the eighth ſign of the zodiac, denoted | reſiſtance of the teeth of the Wheel: to the power applied to 

by the character m. the handle. ; ; 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Scorpio, in Ptolemy's catalogue, | Archimedes's Sc EW, a machine for raiſing water, invented by 

are 20, in Tycho's 10, and in Mr, Flamſteed's 49. Archimedes, See the article ARCHIMEDES's Screw. 
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SCRIBE, ſcriba, a principal officer among the Jews, whoſe bu- 

ſineſs it was to write, and interpret the ſcripture. 

SCRO/PHULA *, in medicine, the king's evil. 

The word is Latin, being a diminutive of ſcropha, a ſwine ; be- 
— that animal is ald to be ſubject * a kind of diſ- 
order. | 

The cure of this diſeaſe is to be attempted by bleeding, purg- 
ing, and ſuch medicines as are moſt proper for correcting the 
vilcidity, ſaltneſs, and acrimony of the humors. The beſt 
cathartic is dulcified mercury fix times ſublimed, which ſhould 
be joined with rhubarb for children z but to adults it may be 
iven alone, with a gentle purging draught ſome hours after 
f. The next to this in virtue is jalap. And our purging 
waters are alſo uſeful, as they ſcour the glands, and open the 
body at the ſame time. In fine, a pill compoſed of mercury 
ſix times ſublimed, and precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
each one grain ; of aloes, three or four grains made up with 
the ſyrup of balſam, and taken every night, will be found ſer- 
viceable, not only in this diſeaſe, but in others ariſing from 
viſcid humors. | 
The medicines which correct this pravity of the blood and 
humors, are, for the moſt part, of the diuretic kind, ſuch as 
burnt ſponge, the diuretic ſalt, and vitriolated tartar z which 
are the more proper, becauſe they are ſomewhat laxative. To 
theſe may be added the leſs compound lime water. 
For my part, I have very often experienced the good effects 
of the following powder, taken twice a day, with three or 
four glaſſes of the aforeſaid water. Take of burnt ſponge one 
ſcruple ; of purified nitre, coralline, and white ſugar, each 
ten grains; mix theſe together. Mead. 

SCRO TUM, or ScoRTUM, in anatomy, the cutaneous cover- 
ing of the teſtes outwardly, It is a bag common to both, 
formed by a continuation of the ſkin of the neighbouring 
parts, and commonly very uneven, having a great number of 
rugæ on its outer ſurface. Interioly it is fleſhy, and forms a 
muſcular capſula for each teſticle called dartos. 

The exterior or cutaneous portion of the Scrotum is nearly 
of the ſame ſtructure with the {kin in general, of which it is 
a continuation, only it is ſomething finer ; and it is likewiſe 
plentifully ſtored with ſebaceous glands and bulbs, or roots of 
hairs, | 

Though it is a common covering for both teſticles, it is, ne- 
vertheleſs, diſtinguiſhed into two lateral parts by a ſuperhci- 
al and uneven prominent line, which appears like a kind of 
ſuture, and from thence has been termed Raphe. 

This line is a continuation of that which divides in the ſame 
manner the cutaneous covering of the penis; and it is conti- 
nued through the peritonæum, which it divides, likewiſe, all 
the way to the anus. It is only ſuperficial, and does not ap- 
pear on the inſide of the ſkin. 

The inner ſurface of this cutaneous bag is lined by a very 
thin cellular membrane, through which the bulbs and glands 
appear very diſtinctly, when we view its inſide. The rugæ 
of the Scrotum are, in the natural ſtate, commonly a mark of 
health, and then its ſize is not very large. It increaſes in ſize, 
principally, according to its length, and then the rugæ diſ- 
appear more or leſs, according to the degrees of the preter- 
natural ſtate or indiſpoſition. Vinſlouꝰs Anat. 

SCROWLS, or ScROLLs, in architecture; ſee VOLUTES. 

SCRU?PLE, a weight, containing 20 grains, or the third part 
of a drachm.—Among goldſmiths it is 24 grains. 

SCRUPLES eclipſed, in une that part of the moon's dia- 
meter which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in the ſame mea- 
ſure wherein the apparent diameter of the moon is expreſſed. 
See DIGIT. 

SCRU”/TINY, a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral votes haſtily 
taken at an election, in order to diſcover any irregularities 
committed therein by unqualified voters, &c. 

SCRUTORE, or SCRUTOIRE, a kind of cabinet, with a door 
and lid, opening downwards, for conveniency of writing on, 


C. 

SCU'LPTURE, an art, which, by the means of a deſign or plan, 
and of ſolid matter, imitates the palpable objects of nature. Its 
matter is wood, ſtone, marble, ivory different matters, as 
gold, filver, copper ; precious ſtones, as agate, and the like. 
This art includes, alſo, caſting or founding, which is ſubdi- 
vided into the art of making figures of wax, and that of caſt- 
ing them in all ſorts of metals, By Sculpture, we underſtand 
here all thoſe different ſpecies. 

The Sculptors and painters have often had great diſputes a- 
mongſt themſelves upon the pre-eminence of their ſeveral 
profeſſions ; the firſt founding the preference upon the durati- 
on of their works, and the latter oppoſing them with the et- 
fects of the mixture and vivacity of colours. But, without 
entering into a queſtion not eaſy to decide, ſculpture and 
painting may be conſidered as two ſiſters that have but one 
origin, and whoſe advantages ought to be common; we might 
almoſt ſay, as the ſame art, of which defign is the ſoul and 
rule, but which work in a different manney, and upon diffe- 
rent materials, | 

t is difficult and little important to trace through the obſcuri- 
ty of remote ages, the firit inventors of Sculpture. Its origin 
may be dated with tha: of the world, and we may ſay that 
God was the firlt ſtatuary, when, having created all beings, 
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he ſeemed to redouble his attention in forming the bod 
man, for the beauty and perfection of which, he ſee * 
have Wrought with a kind of ſatisfaction and complacen 8 
The firſt ſculptors made their works of earth, whether g. 
were ſtatues or moulds and models. This made the ſta 7 
Praxiteles ſay, that the works which were either caſt, or Cut ws 

a chizel or graver, owed their being to the making fi 
earth, called plaſtice. It is faid, that Demaratus, the fh. 
of Tarquinius Priſcus, who took refuge from Corinth in x 
truria, brought thither abundance of workmen with him, who 
excelled in that art, and introduced the taſte for it ther 
which afterwards communicated itſelf to the reſt of Italy, T1" 
ſtatues, erected in that country to the gods, were at fir * 
of earth; to which, for their whole ornament, was added, 
red colour. We ought not to be afhamed of the men, fn i 
Pliny, who adored ſuch gods. They ſet uo value upon 14 
and ſilver, either themſelves or their deities. 80 
We find that the ancients made ſtatues of almoſt all forts of 
wood. There was an image of Apollo at Sicyone made of boy 
At Epheſus, according to ſome writers, that of Diana was of 
cedar, as well as the roof of the temple. The lemon- 

the cypreſs, the palm, the olive, the ebony, the Vine, in 2 
word, all trees not ſubject to rot, or be worm-eaten, were 
uſed for ſtatues. 

Marble ſoon became the moſt uſual and moſt eſteemed ma- 
terial for works of Sculpture. E is believed that Dipænes ang 
Scyllis, both of Crete, were the firſt that uſed it at Sicyone 
which was long, in a manner, the center and ſchool of arts : 
They lived about the goth Olympiad, a little before Cyrus 
reigned in Perſia. 

Bupalus and Anthermus, two brothers, made themſelves fa. 
mous for the art of carving marble in the time of Hipponax, 
i. e. in the both Olympiad. That poet having a very ugly face, 
they made his portrait, in order to expoſe it to the laughter of 
ſpectators. Hipponax conceived a more than poetic fury a- 
gainſt them, and made ſuch virulent verſes upon them, that, 
according to ſome, they hanged themſelves through grief and 
ſhame, But this fact cannot be true, becauſe there were 
works of their making after that time. 

At firſt the artiſts uſed only white marble, brought from the 
iſle of Paros. It was reported, that in cutting theſe blocks 
of marble, they ſometimes found natural figures of a Silenus, 
a god Pan, a whale, and other fiſhes. Jaſper, and ſpotted 
marble, became afterwards the faſhion. It was brought prin- 
cipally from the quarries of Chio: And ſoon was commonly 
found in almoſt all countries. | 

It is believed that the manner of cutting large blocks of mar- 
ble into many thin pieces, to cover the walls of houſes, was 
invented in Cairo. The palace of king Mauſolus, at Halicar- 
naſſus, is the moſt ancient houſe that had theſe incruſtations of 
marble, which were one of its greateſt ornaments. 

The uſe of ivory, in works of Sculpture, was known from 
the earlieſt ages of Greece, Homer ſpeaks of them, though 
he never mentions elephants. 

The art of caſting gold and ſilver is of the greateſt antiquity, 
and cannot be traced to its origin. The gods of Laban, 
which Rachel ſtole, ſeem to have been of this kind. The 
jewels offered to Rebecca were of caſt gold. Before the I- 
raelites left Egypt, they had ſeen caſt ſtatues, which they 
imitated in caſting the golden calf, as they did, afterwards, in 
the brazen ſerpent. From that time all the nations of the 
eaſt caſt their gods, deos conflatiles, and God forbad his peo- 
ple to imitate them upon pain of death. In the building of 
the tabernacle, the workmen did not invent the art of found- 
ing. God, only, directed their taſte. It is ſaid that Solomon 
cauſed the figures uſed in the temple, and elſewhere, to be 
caſt near Jericho, becauſe it was a clayey ſoil, which ſhews 
that they had even then the ſame manner of founding great 
maſles as we have, 

It were to be wiſhed that the Greek and Roman authors had 
informed us in what manner the ancients caſt their metals in 
making figures. We find, by what Pliny writes on that head, 
that they ſometimes made uſe of ſtone moulds, Vitruvius 
ſpeaks of a kind of ſtones found about the lake Volſenus, and 
in other parts of Italy, which would bear the force of hre 
without breaking, and of which moulds were made for caſt- 
ing ſeveral ſorts of works. The ancients had the art of ming- 
ling different metals in the mould, to expreſs different paſſions 
and ſentiments by the diverſity of colours, 


There are ſeveral ways of carving metals and precious ſtones : 
For in both the one and the other they work in relief, and in 
hollow, which is called engraving, The ancients excelled in 
both ways. The baſſo relievo's, which we have of theirs, 
are, by good judges, infinitely eſteemed : And as to engraved 
ſtones, as the fine agates and cryſtals, of which there are a- 
bundance in the king of France's cabinet, it is generally ſaid, 
that there is nothing ſo exquiſite as thoſe remains of the anci- 
ent maſters. ? 
Though they engraved upon almoſt all kinds of precious 
ſtones, the moſt finiſhed figures which we have of theirs, 
are cut upon onyxes, a kind of agate not tranſparent ; or 
on cornelians, which they found more fit for engraving than 
anv other ſtones, being more firm and even, and cut mere 
neatly ; and, alſo, becauſe there are different colours that = 
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one above another in the onyx, by the means of which, in 


relievo, the bottom continues of one colour, and the figures 
of another. To engrave upon gems and cryſtals, they uſed, 
4s now, the point of a diamond. 
The ancients highly extolled the gem in the ring of Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, which he threw into the ſea, and 
was brought back to him by a very extraordinary accident : 
In Pliny's time it was pretended to be at Rome. It was, ac- 
cording to ſome, a ſardonyx, to others an emerald, That of 
Pyrrhus was no leſs eſteemed ; upon which might be ſeen A- 
llo with his harp and the nine muſes, each with their pecu- 
liar ſymbol : And all this not the effect of art but of nature, 
The art of Sculpture was principally employed upon cups uſed 
at feaſts: Thele pieces were very rich and curious, as well as 
of the moſt coſtly materials. 
One of the greateſt advantages the art of making portraits 
ever received {or the eternizing its works, is that of engraving 
upon wood and copper-plates, by the means of which a num- 
ber of prints are taken off, that multiply a deſign almoſt to 
infinity, and convey the artiſts thoughts into the different 
ts, which before could only be known from the ſingle piece 

of his own work. There is reaſon to wonder, that the an- 
cients, who engraved ſo many excellent things upon hard 
ſtones and cryſtals, did not diſcover fo fine a ſecret, which, 
indeed, did not appear till after printing, and was, no doubt, 
an effect and imitation of it. For the impreſſion of figures 
and cuts did not begin to be uſed till the end of the 14th cen- 
tury. The world is indebted ſor the invention of them to 
a goldſmith, that worked at Florence. See ENGRAVING. 

WURVY. See SCORBUTUS. i 

CU'TIFORM Os, in anatomy; ſee PATELLA. 

ScUTIFORM1S “ Cartilage, in anatomy, the large cartilage at 
the inferior part of the ſternum. 


* The word is compounded of the Latin /erutum, a ſhield, and 
forma, ſhape ; becauſe it reſembles a ſhield. 


SCU/TTLES, in a ſhip, are ſquare holes cut in the deck, 

large enough at leaſt to admit the body of a man; being the 

paſſages _— the men go from one deck to another. 

S<CUTTLES, alſo ſignify thoſe ſquare holes, or windows, which 
are cut out in cabbins, &c. to let in light, &c. 

SEA, mare, in geography, is frequently uſed to ſignify that vaſt 
body of water encompaſhng the whole earth, more properly 
called ocean. | 

SEA, is more properly uſed for a particular part, or diviſion of 
the ocean; denominated from the country it waſhes, or other 
circumſtances. As the Iriſh Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Baltic 
Sea, North Sea, Red Sea, &c, 
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dx a Compaſs, 0 a ComprPass. 

SEAL, /igi/lum, a puncheon, or piece of metal, &c. whereon is 
engraven the arms, device, &c. of ſome prince, ſtate, com- 
munity, magiſtrate, or private perſon ; the impreſſion where- 
of in wax renders acts, inſtruments, &c. authentic. 

SrAL, alio ſignifies the wax, &c. and the impreſſion thereon, 
affixed to the thing ſealed. 

SEA'LER, an officer in Chancery, appointed by the lord chan- 
cellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, to ſcal the writs and in- 
ſtruments that are made in his preſence, 

SEALING Jax. See WAX. 

SEAR-CLOTH, or CERE CLOTH, in ſurgery, a form of ex- 
ternal remedy, ſomewhat harder than an unguent, and ſofter 
than an emplaiter. 

SEA*SONS, in coſmography, certain portions or quarters of 
the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which the ſun then enters. 
The year is divided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, and winter. See each under its proper article. 

SE/CANT #f an arch, in trigonometry, is a right line drawn 
from the center of the circle to the extremity of the tangent. — 
Thus C T {plate LVI. Fg. 26.) is the ſecant of the arches 8 
A and 8 B. | 
Becauſe the triangles CRS, C AT, are ſimilar, it will be, 
25 CR, the co-fine, to CS, the radius; fois CA, the radi- 
us, to C IT, the ſecant. Whence the radius is the mean pro- 
portional between the co- ſine and ſecant of an arch. 

SECOND, in geometry, aſtronomy, &c. the Goth part of a 
prime, or minute; either in the diviſion of circles, or in the 
meaſure of time. 

cox p, in muſic, denotes one of the muſical intervals; be- 
ing only the diſtance between any ſound and the next ſound, 
whether higher or lower. 

SECONDARY Fever, that which ariſes after a criſis, or the 


diſcharge of ſome morbid matter; as after the declenſion of 


the ſmall-pox, or meaſles. 

ECONDARY Planets, thoſe which move round other planets, 

= the centers of their motions, and accompany them in their 

orbits round the ſun. See SATELLITE. 

*ECRETARY, an officer, who, by order of his maſter, writes 
letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which he renders 
authentic by his ſignature, 

*ECRETARIES of ſtate, are officers attending the king, for the 
receipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, and many of 

ya ar important affairs of the kingdom, both foreign and 
omettic, 


The king's Secretaries were anciently called the king's clerks, 
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and notaries, regi a commentariis.—-For the name Secretary, 
it was at firſt applied to ſuch as, being always near the king's 
perſon, received his commands, and were called clerks of the 
ſecret ; whence was afterwards formed the word Secretary, 
regi a ſecretis: And as the great lords began to give their 
clerks the quality of Secretaries, thoſe who attended the king, 
were called, by way of diſtinction, Secretaries of the com- 
mands, regi a mandatis. This continued till the reign of our 
Henry VIII. 1559; when, at a treaty of peace between the 
French and Spaniards, the former obſerved, that the Spaniſh 
miniſters, who treated for Philip II, called themſelves Secre- 
taries of ſtate, Upon which the French Secretarics des com- 
mandements, out of emulation, aſlumed the ſame title; which 
thence paſſed into England. 

Till the reign of king Henry VIII. there was only one Se- 
cretary of ſtate : But then, buſineſs increaſing, that prince ap- 
pointed a ſecond Secretary; both of equal power and autho- 
rity, and both ſtiled principal Secretaries of ſtate.—Before 
queen Elifabeth's time, the Secretaries did not fit at the coun- 
cil-board ; but that princeſs admitted them to the place of 
privy-counſellors ; which honour they have held ever ſince, 
and a council is never, or, at leaſt, very ſeldom, held with- 
out one of them. — On the union with England and Scotland, 
queen Anne added a third Secretary, on account of the great 
increaſe of buſineſs, which, as to Britain, is equally and di- 
ſtinctly managed by all the three, although the laſt is fre- 
quently ſtiled Secretary of ſtate for North Biitain. 

They have under their management and direction the moſt 
conſiderable affairs of the nation, and are obliged to con- 
ſtant attendance on the king: I hey receive am! difpatch what- 
ever comes to their hands, be it fur the e. the church, 
the militia, private grants, pardons, diſpentations, &c. as 
likewiſe petitions to the ſovereigu, which, when read, are re- 
turned to the Secretaries for anſwer ; al] which they diſpatch 
according to the king's command and direction, 

As to foreign affairs, they are divided into two provinces, 
or departments, comprehending all the kingdoms and nations 
which have any intercourſe or buſineſs with Great Bri- 
tain; each Secretary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, 
and making all diſpatches to, the ſeveral princes and ſtates 
comprehended in his province; which diviſion ſtill ſubſiſts, 
notwithſtanding the addition of a third Secretary.—Ircland, 
and the plantations, are under the direction of the elder Secre- 
tary, who has the ſouthern province, 

Of theſe three principal Secretaries, the two for South Britain 
have each two under Secretaries, and one chief clerk; and the 
other for North Britain one under Secretary, and one chief 
clerk, with an uncertain number of other clerks and tranſlators, 
al! wholly depending on them. 

The Secretaries of ſtate have the cuſtody of that ſeal, properly 
called the ſignet, and the direction of the ſignet- oſſice; where- 
in are four clerks employed, who prepare ſuch things as are to 
paſs the ſignet, in order to the privy, or great ſeal. 

All grants ſigned by the king are returned hither, which, tran- 
ſcribed, are carried to one of the principal Secretaries of ſtate, 
and ſealed, and then called ſignets, which, being directed to 
the lord privy-ſeal, are his warrant. 

On the Secretaries of ſtate is likewiſe dependent another of- 
fice, called the Paper-office, wherein all public writings, pa- 
pers, matters of ſtate, &c. are preſerved. 


SECRETARY to an ambaſſy, is a perſon attending an ambaſſador, 


for the writing of diſpatches relating to the negotiation, — 
There is a material difference between the Secretary to the 
ambaſly, and the ambaſſador's Secretary; the latter is a do- 
meſtic, or menial of the ambaſſador's ; but the former 1s a ſer- 
vant or miniſter of the prince. 


SECRE'TION, fecretis, the act whereby the ſeveral juices or 


humors of the animal body are ſeparated from the blood by 
means of the glands. 


It is a thing well known to philoſophers, and particularly to 
chemiſts, that a piece of waſte paper, which conliſts of a par- 
cel of filaments connected together, being once ſoaked in oil 
or water, will not ſuffer any other liquor to paſs through it, 
but ſuch as it was ſaturated with before ; ſtopping all others. 
They alſo know that ſcraps of cloth or cotton imbued with oil 
or water, and dipped in a veſſel, in which oil and water are 
mixed together, that which was ſaturated with water will 
ſuffer nothing to paſs but water, and that which had the vil will 
let nothing paſs but oil. 


I find in the ſecretory veſlels of the glands a ſimilar ſtructure, 
an interwoven maſs of filaments very like thoſe of paper, cloth, 
or cotton, though diſpoſed a little differently. This texture, 
once filled. with a certain juice, will let none pals through of 
all the juices that come to the orifices of theſe veſſels, but that 
with which they were already ſaturated. | 

This being ſo, the blood (which we ought to conſider not as a 
homogeneous fluid, but as compoſed of an infinity of parts, or 
different molecules, ſuch as oily, mucilaginous, watery, ſubtile, 
and groſſer ſaline particles) being carried by the arterics into 
the gland, divides itſelf into all the little ramifications of 
the artery where it is infinitely extended, and wherein all 
the molecules are obliged to file off, as it were one by 
one, by the ſtreight paſſage of the artery into the vein, and 
conſequently to roll over the orifices of the ſecretory veſlels 
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of the glands, whoſe villous texture is before ſaturated 
with a juice of a certain nature; and theſe particles which are 


oy 


of the ſame nature with that Juice which preſents itſelf at the 
- orifice or entrance of the ſecretory veſſels, join themſelves to 


it and enter with the greater liberty, being puſhed on by thoſe 
that follow them; that they ſucceſſively run through the whole 
veſſel, and at length paſs out by the excreto canal, whil(t 
the others which are not of the ſame nature, roll over the ori- 
fice of the ſecretory veſſel without ever mingling with the juice 


they meet there, and paſs on to the returning vein to go to 


the heart again. See the article GLAND. 


low the doctrines or opinions of ſome famous divine, philoſo- 
her, &c. 


SE'CTION *, a part of a thing divided, or the diviſion itſelf, — 


Such particularly are the ſubdiviſions of a chapter, called alſo 
paragraphs and articles. The mark of a ſection is 5. 


The word is Latin co, and derived from /eco, to cut. 


SECTION, in geometry, denotes a ſide or ſurface appearing of a 


body, or figure cut by another ; or the place where lines, planes, 
&c. cut each other, 


SECTION of @ building, ſignifies its profile; or a delineation of 


its heights and depths raiſed on a plane, as if the fabric was 
cut aſunder to diſcover its inſide. 


SecT10N Conic. See Conic Section. | 
SECTOR, a mathematical inſtrument, of great uſe in finding the 


roportion between quantities of the ſame kind, as between 
— and lines, ſurfaces and ſurfaces, &c. for which reaſon 
the French call it the compaſs of proportion. 
The great advantage of the Sector above common ſcales, &c. 
is, that it is adapted to all radii, and all ſcales. For, by the 
line of chords, ſines, tangents, &c. on the Sector, we have 
lines of chords, ſines, tangents, &c. adapted to any radius be- 
twixt the length and breadth of the Sector, when opened, 
The Sector is founded on the fourth propoſition of the ſixth 
book of Euclid, where it is demonſtrated, that fimilar tri- 
angles have their homologous ſides proportional; an idea of 
its foundation or theory may be conceived from what follows : 
Let the lines AB, A C (plate LVIII. fg. 1.) repreſent the two 
legs of the Sector, and A D, A E, two equal ſections from 
the center. If now the points BC and DE be connected. 
the lines B C and DE will be parallel; therefore the triangles 
AD E, and A BC, will be ſimilar, and conſequently the ſides 
A D, DE, A B, B C, proportional; that is, as AD: DE:: 
AB: BC; whence, if A D be the half, third, or fourth part 
of AB, D E will be a half, third, or fourth part of B C. 
Whence it follows, that, if B C be the chord, ſine, tangent, 
&c. of any number of degrees to the radius A B, D E, will be 
the ſame to the radius A D. 


Deſcription of the SECTOR, —This inſtrument conſiſts of two e- 


qual legs, or rules of braſs, &c. riveted together, but ſo as to 
move eaſily on the rivet; (ſee fig. 2.) on the faces of the in- 
ſtrument are placed ſeveral lines ; the principal of which are 


the line of equal parts, line of chords, line of fines, line of 


tangents, line of ſecants, and line of polygons. 

The line of equal parts, called alſo the line of lines, marked 
L, is a line divided into 100 equal parts, and, where the 
length of the leg will allow it, each of theſe is ſubdivided into 
halves and quarters. It is found on each leg, on the ſame fide, 
and the diviſions numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. to 10, which is 
near the extremity of each leg. Note, in practice, 1 repre- 
ſents either 1, 10, 100, ICCO, 100009, &c. as occaſion re- 
quires, in which caſe, 2 repreſents 2, 20, 200, 2000, 20000, 
&c. and fo of the reſt. — The line of chords, marked C on each 
leg, is divided after the uſual manner, and numbered 10, 20, 


30, &c. to b0.— The line of fines, denoted on each leg by the 


letter 8, is a line of natural fines, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. 
to 90. The line of tangents, denoted on each leg by the let- 
ter T, is a line of natural tangents, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. 
to 45. Beſides which there is another little line of tangents on 
each leg, commencing at 45, and extending to 75, denoted 
by the letter ?.—Line of ſecants, denoted on each leg by the 
letter /, is a line of natural ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. 
to 75, not commencing at the center of the inſtrument, but at 
ſome diſtance therefrom. —'The line of polygons, denoted by 
the letter P on each leg, is numbered 4, 5, 6, — to 12, which 
falls conſiderably ſhort of the center of the inſtrument, 

Beſides theſe lines, which are eſſential to the Sector, there are 
others placed near the outward edges on both ſides, and pa- 
rallel thereto, which are in all reſpects the ſame as thoſe on 
Gunter's ſcale, and uſed after the ſame manner. Such are the 
lines of artificial fines marked 8, of artificial tangents marked 
T, and Gunter's line of numbers marked N; thele lines do not 
extend to the end of the inſtrument. There are, ſometimes, 
other lines placed, to fill the vacant ſpaces, as the lines of 
hours, latitudes, and inclination of meridians, which are uſed 
the ſame as on the common ſcales. | 

The lines found by the Sector are of two kinds, lateral and 
parallel ; the firft are ſuch as are found by the fides of the 
Sector, as A B, A C (fg. I.) the latter ſuch as go a-croſs 


from one leg to the other, as D E, BC. Note, the lines are 


not placed in the ſame order on all Sectors, but they may be 
eaſily found by the above directions. 


Uſe of the line "of equal parts on the SECTOR,— 1. To 


in a diviſion of equal parts, that may be divided b 


other point fall exactly on 70, in the ſame line on 


lective term, comprehending all ſuch as fol- 
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| 2 line into any number of equal parts, ſuppoſe ſever 


ake the given line in your compaſſes, and, ſetting one], 
0 


ſey 
example, 70, whoſe 7th part is 10, open the Se be till 
leg. In this diſpoſition, applying one point of the — 
to 10, in the ſame line, ſhut them till the other fall in 0 
the ſame line, on the other leg, and this opening will bs. 
7th part of the given line. Note, if the line to be divided he 
too long to be applied to the legs of the Sector, divide * 
one half, or one fourth by 7, and the double or quadry 1 
thereof will be the ſeventh part of the whole. 3 
2. To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of a polygon, one 
which contains a given number of equal parts. Take the a 
line in your compaſles, and ſet it parallel, upon the line of 
equal parts, to the number on each leg expreſſing its Jeng; 
he Sector remaining thus, ſet off the length of each * 
other lines parallel to the former, and the numbers each G 
them falls on, will expreſs their lengths. | 1 
3. A right - line being given, and the number of parts it con. 
tains, ſuppoſe 1 20, to take from it a ſhorter line, containir, 
any number of the ſame parts, ſuppoſe 25. Take the vive 
line in your compaſſes, open the Sector till the two feet fall cn 
120 on each leg; then will the diſtance between 25 on cg 
leg, and the ſame number on the other, give the line require! 
4. To multiply by the line of equal parts on the Sector, —T 1. 
the lateral diſtance from the center of the line to the vive; 
multiplicator z open the Sector till you fit that lateral diſtance 
to the parallel of 1 and 1, or 10 and 10, and keep the Sectorin 
that diſpoſition ; then take in the compaſſes the parallel diſtance 
of the multiplicand, which diſtance, meaſured laterally on the 
ſame line, will give the product required. Thus, — i 
were required to find the product of 8, multiplied by 4: Tale 
the lateral diſtance from the center of the line to 4 in your com- 
paſſes, i. e. place one foot of the compaſſes in the beginning af 
the diviſions, and extend the other along the line to 4. Open 
the Sector till you fit this lateral diſtance to the parallel of ; 
and 1, or I0 and 10. Then take the parallel diſtance of 8, 
the multiplicand ; 1. e. extend the compaſſes from 8, in this line, 
on one leg to 8 in the ſame line on the other, and that extent, 
meaſured laterally, will give the product required; 
5. To divide by the line of equal parts on the Sector. —Extend 
the compaſſes laterally from the beginning of the line to 1, 
and open the Sector till you fit that extent to the parallel af 
the diviſor ; then take the parallel diſtance of the dividend, 
which extent, meaſured in a lateral direction, will give the 
quotient required. Thus ſuppoſe it was required to divide 35 
by 4 extend the compaſſes, laterally, the beginning of the 
line to 1, and fit to that extent the parallel of 4, the diviſor; 
then extend the compaſſes parallel, from 36 on one leg, to 30 
on the other, and that extent, meaſured laterally, will give q, 
the quotient required, 
6. To work any proportion by the SeCtor.—Take the ſecond 
term lateral, and, opening the Sector, apply that extent pa- 
rallel in the firſt term, and ſtay the Sector in that poſition ; 
then take the parallel diſtance of the third term, which extent, 
meaſured laterally, gives the fourth term required. This is fo 
eaſy, from what has already been ſaid, that it needs no ex- 
ample. 
1. Theuſe of the line of chords on the Sector. 1. To open the 
Sector fo as the two lines of chords may make an angle or 
number of degrees, ſuppoſe 40. Take the diſtance from the joint 
to 40, the number of the degrees propoſed, on the line of chords; 
open the Sector till the diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be 
equal to the given diſtance of 40; then will the two lines on 
the Sector form an angle of 40 degrees, as was required. 
2. The Sector being opened, to hnd the degrees of its aperture. 
Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay it off on the line ot 
chords ſrom the center; the number whereon tt terminates 
will ſhew the degrees, &c. required. | 
3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the circumference 
of a circke. Open the Sector till the dittance between 60 and 
69 be equal to the radius of the given circle; then take the 
parallel extent of the chord of the number of degrees, on each 
leg of the Sector, and lay it off on the circumterence of the 
given circle. Hence any regular polygon may be eaſily inſcrib- 
ed ina given circle, 


Uſe of the line polygons on the SECTOR. — 1". To inſcribe a re- 


gular polygon in a given circle. Take the ſemi-diameter 0! 
the given circle, in the compaſſes, and adjuſt it to the number 
6, on the line of polygons, on each leg of the Sector: then, 
the Sector remaining thus opened, take the diſtance of the two 
equal numbers, expreſſing the number of ſides the polygon 13 
to have; e. gr. the diſtance from 5 to 5 for a pentagon, from 
7 to 7 for a heptagon, &c. 'I'heſe diſtances carried about the 
circumference of the circle will divide it into ſo many equal 
parts. 
2. To deſcribe a regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon, on # 
given right line. Take the length of the line in the com- 
paſles, and apply it to the extent of the number 5, 5, on the 
lines of polygons. The Sector thus opened, upon the fam? 
lines take the extent, from 6to 6 ; this will be the ſemi- dia- 
meter of the circle the polygon 1s to be inſcribed in. If, 3 
| WIC 


with this diſtancey from the ends of the given line, you de- 

{cribe two arches of a circle, their interſection will be the 
center of the circle. 
3. On a right line, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, having 
the angles at the baſe double that at. the vertex. Open the 
Sector, till the ends of the given line fall on 10 and 10 on each 
leg; then take the diſtance from 6 to6. This will be the 
length of the two equal ſides of the triangle. 

dee the lines of ſines, tangents, and ſecants, on the SECTOR,— 
By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed on the Sector, we have ſcales to 
ſeveral racius's ; fo that having a length, or radius, given, 
not exceeding the length of the Sector when opened, we find 
the chord, fine, &c. thereto. e. gr. Suppoſe the chord, fine, 
or tangent, of 10 degrees, to a radius of z inches, required: 
make 3 inches the aperture, between 60 and 60, on the lines 
vi chords of the two legs; then will the ſame extent reach 
nom 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and from go to 9o on 
the line of the fines on the other ſide; ſo that to whatever 
radius the line of chords is ſet, to the ſame are all the others 
ict. In this diſpoſition, therefore, if the aperture between 10 
and 10, on the lines of chords, be taken with the com- 
palles, it will give the chord of 10 degrees. If the aperture 
of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of fines, 
it will be the fine of 10 degrees. Laſtly, if the aperture of 
10 and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of tangents, it 
:ives the tangent of 10 degrees. 

It the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were required ; for the 
chord, the aperture of half the arch, viz. 35, muſt be taken, 
as before; which diſtance, repeated twice, gives the chord of 
70. To find the tangent of 70 to the fame radius, the 
imall line of tangents muſt be uſed, the other only reaching 
to 45 : making, therefore, 3 inches the aperture between 45 
and 45 on the imall line ; the extent between 70 and 70 de- 
grees, on the ſame, will be the tangent of 70" to 3 inches ra- 
dius. 

To find the ſecant of an arch, make the given radius the 
aperture between o and o on the line of ſecants: then will the 
aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on the ſaid lines, give 
the tangent of 10, or 70". 

If the converſe of any of theſe things were required; that is, 
if the radius be required, to which a given line is the fine, 
tangent, or ſecant, it is but making the given line, if a chord, 
the aperture on the line of chords, between 10 and 10, and 
then the Sector will ſtand at the radius required ; that is, the 
the aperture between 60 and 60, on the ſaid line, is the radius. 
If the given line were a fine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but mak- 
ing it the aperture of the given number of degrees ; then will 
the diſtance of 90 and go on the fines, of 45 and 45 on the 
tangents, of o and © on the ſecants, be the radius. 

Uſe of the SECTOR in trigonometry.— 1. The baſe and perpen- 
dicular of a rectangled triangle being given, to find the hypo- 
tenuſe. Suppoſe the baſe A C (plate LVI. fig. 27.) 40 miles 
and the perpendicular A B 3o ; open the Sector til] the two 
lines of lines make a right angle: then for the baſe take 40 
parts one the line of lines on one leg ; and for the perpendi- 
cular 30 on the ſame line on the other leg: then the extent 
from 40 on the one, to 30 on the other, taken in the com- 
paſſes, will be the length of the hypotenuſe, which line will be 
found 50 miles. 

2. The perpendicular A B of a right-angled triangle AB C 
being given, 30, and the angle B CA, 375, to find the hy- 
potenuſe BC. Take the given fide A B, and ſet it over, on 
each fide, upon the ſine 2 — given angle ACB; then the 
parallel diſtance of radius, or of 99 and 92, will be the hypo- 
tenuſe BC; which will meaſure 50 on the line of fines. 

3*. The hypotenuſe and baſe being given, to find the perpen- 
cicular, Open the Sector, till the two lines of lines be at right 
angles; then lay off the given baſe on one of thoſe lines from 
ii center. Take the hypotenule in your compaſſes, and, ſet- 


ting one foot in the point of che given baſe, let the other fall 


on the line of lines, on the other leg: the diſtance from the 
center to the point where the compaſſes fall, will be the length 
of the perpendicular. 

4. The hypotenuſe being given, and the angle A CB, to 
find the perpendicular. Make the given hypotenuſe a paral- 
Ieh radius, i. e. make it the extent from ꝙ to 99 on the lines 
of fines ; then will the parallel ſine of the angle A C B be the 
length of the ſide A B. 

5. The baſe and perpendicular A B given, to find the angle 
B CA. Lay off the baſe A Con both fides the Sector, from 
the center, and note its extent: then take the given perpen- 
Gicular, and to it open the Sector, in the terms of the baſe ; 
the parallel radius will be the tangent of B CA. 

6. in any rizht-lined triangle, two ſides being given, with the 
included angle, to find the third fide. Suppoſe the ſide A C (Ag. 
28.) 20, the ſide B C 30, and the included angle AC B 1107; 
open the Sector, till the two lines of lines make an angle equal 
to the given angle, viz. 110. Lay off the given ſides of the 
tiiangle from the center of the Sector, on each of the lines of 
lines ; the extent between their extremes is the length of the 
lice A B ſought. 

7. The angles CA B and AC B given, and the ſide CB, 
to find the baſe AB. Take the given ſide C B, and turn it 
Kio the parallel fine of its oppoſite angle CAB; and the 


ende fine of che angle A C B will be the length of the baſe 


8. The three angles of a triangle being given, to find the 
proportion of the fides. Take the lateral fines of the feveral 
angles, and meaſure them in the line of lines; the numbers 
antwering thereto give the proportion of the ſides. 

9'. The three ſides being given, to find the angle ACB. 
Lay the ſides A C, CB, along the line of lines, from the cen- 
ter; and ſet over the ſide A B in their terms: fo is the Sector 
opened, in thele lines, to the quantity of the angle A C B. 
10. The hypotenuſe A C (fig. 29.) of a right-angled ſpheri- 
cal triangle A B C given, e. gr. 43”, and the angle C AB 
293 to fund the ſide C B. The rule is: As radius is to the 
line of the given hypotenuſe 43”, ſo is the fine of the given 
angle 2-* to the fine of the perpendicular C B. Take there- 
fore 20 from the center, along the line of fines, in your com- 
paſles, and ſet the extent from qo to 90, on the two legs; 
and the parallel ſine of 435 the given hypotenuſe, will, when 
meaſured from the center or the line of ſines, give 13 307 
the ſide required. 

11", The perpendicular B C, and the hypotenuſe A C being 
given, to find the baſe A B. As the fine complement of the 
perpendicular B C is to radius, fo is the fine complement ot 
the hypotenuſe to the ſine complement of the baſe. Make 
therefore the radius a parallel ſine of the given perpendicular, 
then the parallel fine of the hypotenuſe meaſured along the line 
of {ines will give the complement of the bale required. 

SE'CULAR, ſomething temporal; in which ſenſe it is uſed in 
oppoſition to eccleſiaſtical. 

SECULAR, is alſo uſed for a perſon who lives at liberty in the 
world ; not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor ſubjected to the rules 
of any religious community, In which ſenſe it is oppoſed to 
regular. 

SECULAR Games, ludi fectlares, in antiquity, were ſolemn games 
held by the Romans one in an age; or in a period deemed 
the greatelt extent of human life, which the Latins called /e- 
culum. 

SECULAR Poem, carmen ſeculare, a poem ſung or rchearſed at 
the Secular games. 

SE'CUNDA Aqua, among refiners, &c. implies aqua-fortis, 
which has already been uſed in diſſolving ſome wits 

SE'CUNDI Generis ; anatomiſts make a diſtinction between the 
lacteal veſſels which convey the chyle from the inteſtines to 
the glands, and thoſe which carry it from the glands into the 
common receptacle ; the former they call primi generis, and 
the latter Secundi generis. See CHYLE, 

SE'CUNDINES, ſecundinæ, in medicine, the ſeveral coats or 
membranes incloting the ſœtus in the womb. Theſe are the 
chorion, amnios, and allantois ; ſee each under its proper 
article. 

SEDA”TIVE Midicines, are ſuch as are poſſeſſed of a power not 
only of compoſing, checking, and allaying, the exorbitant 
and irregular motions of the ſolids and fluids, but alſo of allevi- 
ating and reſolving the ſpaſmodic and painful ſtrictures of 
the parts. 

SE'DER Olam, a Hebrew term, literally ſignifying order of the 
world; being the titles of two chronicles in that language. 
They are both very ſhort, though, the one more ſo than the 
other; whence one is called Seder olam rabba, the great Seder 
olam ; and the other Seder olam zuta, the lefler Seder olam. 

SE/DIMENT, the dregs or ſettlement of any fluid; or that 
heavy part of it which goes to the bottom, 

SEED, inen, a matter prepared by nature, for the reproducti- 
on and conſervation of the ſpecies, both in animals and vege— 
tables. 

SEED, in the animal economy, is a white, liquid matter ſeparat- 
ed from the blood in the teſticles, and reſerved for the purpoſe 
of generation. See GENERATION. | 

SEED, in botany, the product of a plant, whereby the ſpecies is 
propagated. 'T he feed is frequently the fruit of the plant, ſome- 
times it is only a part incloſed in the fruit, &c. 

Dr. Agricola tells us that there is incloſed in ſeeds a little germ 
or bud that compoſes the prime and moſt noble part of the 
whole; and, which according as ſome curious perſons have 
calculated, hardly makes the thouſandth part of the ſeed ; but, 
on this ſmall part, the image and repreſentation of the whole 
tree is perfectly delineated and expreſſed , and this principal 
part being any way hurt. ſpoiled, or loſt, the ſeed (however 
large or otherwiſe perfect) will come to nothing, but will ro: 
in the earth. : 
In Malpighi's life, P. 67, a debate may be ſeen between him 
and Signior Triumphetti, whether the whole plant be actual- 
ly in the Seed: the affirmative is maintained by Malpighi with 
cogent arguments, 
And, as the perpetuity and ſafety of the ſpecies depend upon 
the ſafety of the Seed and fruit in a great meafure, nature 
hath taken peculiar care for the conſervation and ſaſety there- 
of; as particularly in ſuch as dare to ſhew their heads all the 
year, how ſecurely is their flower, Seed, or fruit locked up all 
the winter, together with their leaves and branches, in their 
germs and well fenced and covered there with neat and cloſe 
tunics. And, for ſuch as dare not ſo expoſe themſelves, with 
what ſafety are they preſerved under the coverture of the earth, 
in their root, Sec, or fruit till invited Gut by the kindly 
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warnith of the ſpring | and, when the whole vegetable-race is 
thus called out, it is very pretty to obſerve the methods of na- 
ture in guarding thoſe inſenſitive creatures againſt harms and 
inconveniencies, by making ſome (for inſtance) to lie down 
proftrate, and others to cloſe themſelves up upon the touch of 
animals ; and the moſt to ſhut up their lowers, their down, or 
other their like guard, upon the cloſe or cool of the evening, 
for fear of rain or other matters that may be prejudicial! to the 
tender Seed, | 

And to theſe conſiderations relating to the Seed we might add 
the various ways of nature in diſſipating and ſowing it, ſome 
being, for this end, winged with light down or wings to be 
conveyed about by the winds ; others being Jaid in elaſtic 
ſpringy caſes, that, when they burſt and crack, dart their Seed 
at convenient diſtances, performing thereby the part of a good 
huſbandman ; others by their agreeable taſte and ſmell, and 
ſalutary nature, inviting themſelves to be ſwallowed, and car- 


ried about by the birds, and thereby alſo fertilized by paſſing , 


through their bodies; and others, not thus taken care of, do 
many of them, by their uſefulneſs in human life, invite the 
huſbandman and gardener carefully to ſow and nurſe them up. 
Dr. Agricola ſays, the Seeds of fruits, when ſeparated from 
them, though, not kept in the earth, will live freth and healthy 
a great many years by means of its intrinſic ſpirit ; but, when 
it grows very old, it is unht ſor vegetation, 

But notwithſtanding what ſome gardeners ſay, that ſome Seeds 
are the better for being two or three years old; yet, he is of 
opinion that Seed of one year old is beſt : For then the ſpirit 
is freſh and lively; the juices which are the principle of nutri- 
tion and growth, are ſtill ſuſceptible of motion in the places of 
their 2 ; and the whole ſtructure is in a good diſpoſi- 
tion. 


The vegetative principle will indeed remain longer in one Seed | 


than another, and in the long and round Seed longer than in 
the flat and ſmall Seed; for that in the large and round Seed, as 
well as in the oval, the juices circulate more freely by an interi- 
or motion, and have a greater circuit. And, beſides that the 
Juices are in them in greater abundance than in thoſe that are 
ſmall and flat, they can neither evaporate or dry to ſoon, 

But, in thoſe Sceds that are very old, che juices are conſumed and 
dried, and the organs are otherwiſe modified; and fo the mov- 
ing vegetative principle can act no longer for the fecundity 
of plants for the production of Seeds, 

SEE-DLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch roots of gilliflow- 
ers as ſpring from ſced.—Alfo the young tender ſhoots of any 
plants that are newly fowed, 

SEF/ING}, the act of perceiving objects by the organ of ſight. 
See EYE and VISION. 

SE GMENT Va circle, in geometry, a part of a circle con- 
tained between an arch and the chord thereof. — Thus the 
portion A F B A (late LVI. fig. 30.) comprehended be- 
tween the arch AFB, and the chord AB, is the ſegment of 
the circle AB F D. 

SEGMENT of a ſphere, is a part of a ſphere terminated by a 

portion of its ſurface, and a plane which cuts it off, 
The ſolid content is found by multiplying the ſurface of the 
whole ſphere, by the altitude of the ſegment, dividing the pro- 
duct by the diameter of the ſphere, and adding to the quotient 
the area of the baſe of the ſegment. 

SEGMOVIDAL Valtes, in anatomy, ſmall valves of the pul- 
monary artery, reſembling ſegments of circles, whence the 
name. 

SEI'GNORAGE, a right or due belonging to a ſeigneur or 
lord. 

SrIoNORACE, particularly ſignifies a duty belonging to a 

rince, for the coining of money; called alſo coinage. 

SEISIN, in law, ſiguifies poſſeſſion.— It is two-fold, Seiſin in 
fat, and Seiſin in law. 

SEISIN i fact, is when an actual and corporal poſſeſſion is taken. 

SE1SIN in law, is when ſomething is done, which the law ac- 
counts a Seiſin; as an enrollment. 

SEVZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome merchandize, move- 
able, or other matter, either in conſequence of ſome law, or of 
ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign.— Among us one half of 
the goods ſeized goes to the ſeizer, or informer, and the other 
half to the King. 

SELENVTE, ſelinites, moon-ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a rhom- 
boidal pellucid foſſile, diviſible into thin laminæ; often con- 
founded with the lapis ſpecularis, It is found in many places, 

articularly near Epſom wells in Surrey, 

SELENO/GRAPIIY *, that part of coſmography which de- 
ſcribes the moon, and all the parts and appearances thereof. Sce 
MOON, 

* The word is formed from the Greek can, the moon, and 
51h, to deſcribe. 

SELEU/CIDZEA, a race of Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors 
of Alexander the Great in Svria..— Their etiabliſhment is a 
celebrated ra in chronology, called the Syro-Macedonian 


SEMBRA/DOR, an inftrument invented by Don Jof. de], 
catello for the evenl ſowing, of ſeeds.—It is deſcribeq in 4 
Philoſ. Tranſat. N 60, under the title of the Spanifh ry 
brador. | FT 


SEMEIO”TOCE , that part of medicine, which 
ſigns of health and diſeaſes. » WHICH treats of the 


® The word is Greek, and derived from onion, 2 ſign. 
SE”MEN. See SEED. 


SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying half. It 
only uſed in compoſition with other words, a 
SE'MI-BREVE, in muſic, a note or meaſure of time, compre 
hending the ſpace of two minims, or four crotchets, "M 
CHARACTERS in muſic, 

SE'MI-CIRCLE, in geometry, a figure comprehended betwee 
the diameter and half the circumterence cf the circle. , 

SEMI-CIRCLE, is alſo a ſurveying inſtrument, conſiſting of 
Semi- circular limb as FIG (plate LVI. fig. 31.) divides 
into 180 degrees, and ſometi mes ſubdivided into minute, 
This limb is ſubtended by the diameter F G, at the extremi. 
ties whereof are erected two ſights. In the center of the * 
mi- circle is fixed a box and needle, and on the fame cer. 
ter is fixed a movcable index, carrying two lights, as U 
The whole is mounted on a ſtaff with a ball and focket — 
This inſtrument is only halt a theodolite, and its uſe nexrly 
the ſame. Sec IHEODOLITE. ; 

SE"MI-COLON, in grammar, one of the points or ſtops, uſ-4 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences from each 
other. —It is marked thus (;). Sce Poli Nx TI NSG. | 

SE*MI-CUPIUM, a half-bath, in which the parts below th; 
navel only are unmerſed. 

SE/MI DIAMETER, the ſame with radius, or a right-line 
drawn from the center of a circle or ſphere to its circunc. 
rence, 

SE'MI-DIAPENTE, in muſic, a falſe or defective fifth, called 
by the Italians falſa quinta. 

SE MI-DIAPASON, a defective octave; or that leſſened by a 
Semi-tone. 

SE/MI-DIATESSARON, a defective or falſe fourth. 

SE'MI-LUNAR Fatves, the ſame with SKCMOI DAL Pal; 
which tee, 

SE'MINAL.*, ſpermatic, or ſomething belonging to the ſeed, 

* 'The word is formed from the Latin /excinalis, which is derived 
from emen, ſeed. 

SEMINA “LIS Capra, in botany, the ſeed-bag or huſks th: 
contain the ſeed of any plant. | 

SEMINA”*TION, in agriculture, &c. the act of ſowing or ſhed- 
ding ſeed, particularly that of vegetables. 

SE'MI-NERV OSUS, half nervous, in anatomy, a muſcle that 
ariſeth from the protuberance of the iſchium, and is inferted 
by a round tendon into the internal part of the epiphyſis of 
the tibia, and helps to bend the leg, 

SE/MI-ORDINATE>, the half of the ordinates or applicates. 

SE/MI-QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when diſtant 
from each other 45, or one ſigu and a half. 

SE'MI-QUAVER, in muſic, the half of the quaver. See Cha- 
RACTERS in muſic, 

SE/MI-QUINTILE, an afpe& of the planets, when at the di- 
tance of 36 from each other. 

SE'MI-SEXTILE, an aſpect added by Kepler, wherein the 
planets are 3059, or one twelfth part of a circle from each other. 

SEMISPINA'LIS Cell, in anatomy, a name given to al] that 
fleſhy ma's which lies between the tranſverſe and ſpinal apo- 
phyſis, from the ſecond vertebræ cf the neck, to the middle ot 
the back ; the fplenius and the complexus major, which cover 
it, having been raiſed. 

It is compoſed of ſeveral oblique converging muſcles, wl.ic! 
may be divided into external and internal, and of theſe the ex- 
ternal are the longeſt, 

The external are fixed below the tranſverſe apophyſis of the 
6th, 7th, 8th, or 9th upper vertebra of the back, by tendinous 
extremities, which. as they aſcend, become fleſhy and mix with 
each other. Their ſuperior inſertions in the neck are fix in 
number, whereof the firſt which is tendinous, is in the ſevent! 
ſpinal apophyſes ; the reſt which ate fleſhy, are in the five nex! 
ſpinal apophyſes. 

The loweſt of theſe external muſcles ariſe more or leſs, H 
ſome communicating fleſhy fibres, with the ſpinalis Jong:h- 
mus and Semi-{pinalis dorſi. 

The internal are ſhorter and moreoblique than the external and 
partly covered by them. They are fixed by their lower ſ en- 
tremities to the tranſverſe apefhyſis of the 3d or 4th upper 
vertebræ of the back, and to the oblique apophyſis of the 4 
or 5th lower vertebræ of the neck, and by their other extre- 
mities they are inſerted in thebth ſpinal apophytes oi the neck. 
Some of thefe internal muſcles ate very thoit, lying whol!y b. 
tween the ſpinal apophyſes and the oblique or tranſverſe apo- 


| ra, or that of the Selecucid:zx. The ra, according to the beſt phyie: next them. 3 3 1 
| authors, began twelve years after the death of Alexander the The Semi-ſpinales or tranverio-ip:nates of both ſides, acung! i 
| Great, and 311 before Chriſt, gether, extend the neck upon the trunk, to Keep it from 1 
| SE/LLA eguina, turcica, or ſphærnoidis, a name given the four a-] clining forward in ſtanding or ſetting, and bend it F 

pophyſes of the os ſphænoides in the brain; becauſe they form The Semi-ſpinales of one tide, acting alone, produce the 147” 


 * : : 0 p * CT . f NI . OQ* 1 |; 5 * ed by 
a reſemblance of a ſaddic, which the Latins called Sella. motions in an oblique direction, and in that caſe are aſhft * 


SEN SEN 


the inferior or vertebtal portion of the neighbouring ſplenius | for having Sena known very early indeed to them, and ſup- 
under which they crofs. : poſes the colutea of Theophraſtus to be it. But Matthiolus 
The Semi-ſpinales of both ſides may alfo ſerve for the rotati- has fully convinced the world of the error of this. The Ara- 
on of the neck, but then the inferior ſplenius of the oppolite | bians were the firſt who brought it into uſe ; and we find 
ide muſt afſiſt them. This motion is made in the ordinary Averrhoes plainly telling us of it, as a drug new at his time 
ſirnation of the neck, principally on the 4th and 5th vertebræ. and wholly unknown to the Greeks. Serapio is the firſt au- 
They may alſo perform the lateral inflexions of the neck, * thor in whom we find its name, and after him the reſt of 
afſilting the longus colli and anterior vertebral muſcles of th the Arabians had it: Among the latter Greeks, Auctuatius 
ſame hde. ; | is the firſt who names it. 

2.111-SPINALIS Dorft, in anatomy, a fleſhy maſs, which, from | The ſhrub which produces the true Alexandrian Sena, which 
all the ſpinal and tranſverſe apophyſes of the back and loins, is the only kind which ought to be uſed in the ſhops, is one 
s extended in diſtinct faſciculi over the vertebræ themſelves. [ of the decandria monogynia of Linnzus, and one of the 


It is made up like that of the neck of ſeveral oblique converg- frutices filiquoite lore uniformi of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed | 
ing vertebral muſcles, the uppermoſt of which is fixed below by the botanical authors under the name of Sena, Sena ori- 
to the 3d traniverie apophyſis of the back, and above to the entalis, and Sena Alexandrina, foliis acutis. It is a ſmall 
erſt ſpinal apophyſis. The loweſt is fixed below to the 3d 


ſhrub, ſeldom growi igh; | 
tranſverſe apophyſis of the loins, and above to the laſt ſpinal its twigs are RET tank” 1 e wo 1 
apophyſis of the back. x : alternately pinnated leaves, "each conſiſting of four, hve, 
They may be divided into external, which are firſt diſcovered, or ſix pairs of pinnæ or ſingle leaves of the figure deſcribed 
and internal, which lie immediately on the vertebre. The above. There is no odd leaf at the end of the pinne; the 
eternal, from the firſt vertebræ to the 7th incluſively, appear] flowers are yellow veined with purple, and ſtand in long 
to be longer than the internal which are covered by them. ſeries at the tops of the branches; the fruit is the flat crook- 
They may allo be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe which go from one pod above deſcribed. It is pro agated for uſe in many 
tranſverſe to ſeveral apophyſes, and thoſe which go from ſeve- parts of Perſia, Syria, and Arabia £m i a foe 34 5s 
ral tranſverſe to one ſpinal apophyſis. 3 * n 


The Semi- ſpinales or tranſverſo- ſpinales, being oblique con- „ 2 5 what we have is brought 
verging, vertebral muſcles, are aſſiſtants to the ſacro-lumbaris 8 Ware n. y _— exanaria, i 
and longiſſimus dorſi, which they croſs on each ſide. By this Wen FN y ana yled * elde an alkaline phlegm of an uri 
decuſſation joined to the multiplicity and graduated diftribu- nous ſmell, to the weight of + part of the whole. After 


tion of their inſertions, they increaſe the ſtrength of the other _ paar” wy . acid phlegm, in quantity equal va x 
muſcles conſiderably, whether they act equally and uniform- avout 3 of the former; or, if the fie be urged too Violent 
ly with them or alternately. The lumbar Semi-ſpinales, under the retort, theſe will come promiſcuouſiy together. 
called by the ancients muſculus ſacer, becauſe of their inferti- After this it will yield a thick diſagteeable oil at the rate of 
a | . . : about one ounce and a half from the pound, and a imall 
ons in the os ſacrum, are more expoſed to motions and ſtrains, ; : | | , : 
than thoſe of the back, and are alſo larger and thicker. They quantity of volatile alkaline ſalt in a dry form; this, how- 
are much better fitted than the ſacro-Jumbares for ſupporting ever, is not more than about fourteen grains ſrom the pound, 
the pelvis on both ſides in walking, and on one fide when we I he remainder in the retort calcined and lixiviated yiclds 
raiſe the foot on that ſide, and ſupport ourſelves on the other. a ſixed alkaline ſalt, in the quantity of about two drachms from 
iinſlow's Anat. the pound. Sena yields by water alone an extract that has 
SEM TA Luminoſa, a vame given to a lucid tract in the hea- all the virtues of the leaf itſelf, and purges in particular very 


vens, which may be ſeen about ſix o'clock at night, a little briſkly, 
before the vernal equinox, extending from the weſtern edge of | Sena, in whatever form, is one of the beſt purges. It is apt 


1 
the horizon up towards the Pleiades. however to gripe, if given without cotrectives; thoſe moſt 
Caffini and Facio have both obſerved this phænomenon; the in uſe for this purpoſe are coriander, aniſecd, ginger, raiſins, 
former thinks it ariſes from a vaſt number of ſmall planets en-] and ſalt of tartar. Theſe are occaſionally added to the infu- 
compaſſing the ſun, which give this light from reflection. ſion according to the nature of the caſe and circumſtances of 

SMI TONE, in muſic, one of the degrees or concinnous in- the patient; but there is no corrective ſo effectual as the 


tervals of concords.— The ratio of the Semi-tone is 15, 16. 


SFE/MI-DIATONIC Scale, a ſcale, or ſyſtem of mulic, confiſt- 


diluting it with a large quantity of the liquid its inſuſion is 

taken in. Inſtead of a doſe of it. being contined to two or three 

ing of twelve degrees in the octave, being an improvement of | ounces of liquor, if it be given in a quart, and a large quan- 
the diatonic ſcale, by inſerting between each two notes thereof | tity of broth or ſome other fatty liquor drank after it, it 
another note, which divides the interval or tone into two une- hardly grip.s at all, This, and the method of correcting it 
qual parts called ſemi- tones. by the alkaline ſalts, are the only proper ones, becauſe 

dE NA, in pharmacy, &c. a leaf brought to us dried and pic k- they leave it its full force as a purgative, and indeed rather 
ed off the ſtalks, but often with many of the fragments add to it than otherwiſe, The others, at the ſame time that 
of the ſtalks, and even the ſeed veſſels of the tree among they prevent its griping, abate its effects. Wherever there 
it. It is of an oblong figure, broadeſt in the middle, and is inflammation in the caſe, Sena is to be avoided as a 
terminating in a ſharp point at the end oppoſite to where it purge; in hamorrhages and diſorders of the breaſt it is never 
grows to the ſtalk; it is ſomewhat thick and flattiſh, of a to be given, in all other caſes it is a ſafe and excellent ca- 
pale green colour, with ſome what of a yellowiſh caſt, and of thartic. 


a firm texture. Its ſmell is faintiſh but not diſagreeable,, The pods of Sena are obſerved to gripe the patient leſs than 
iis taſte ſubacid, bitteriſh, and nauſeous. We have two the leaves, but then they alſo purge much leſs; they re- 
kinds of Sena, the Alexandrian and that of Tripoly ; theſe quire to be given in a much larger doſe, and then operate 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the Tripoly Eind having more ob— but very languidly. It is ſometimes given in powder, but 
[ tuſe points, being alſo larger, of a finer green, and ſome- the doſe is large, two ſcruples or a drachm being, neceflary ; 
3 what rough to the touch. We alſo ſometimes meet with a and it purges more diſagreeably and always with more gripe- 

third kind, which is the Mocha Sena; this is diſtinguiſhed ing than when given in infuſion, which is now the univerſal 
2 by its leaf being narrower, longer, and ſharper- pointed than way. The cuſtom was to boil it one while, but we have 


even the Alexandrian kind; and finally we ſometimes meet 
with the Italien Sena; this is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all the 
reſt by the leaf being large, broad, and rounded at the end, 


found that this renders the doſe much more nauſeous, and yet 
its purgative virtue leſs. An inſuſion in water made boiling 
hot, and in that ſtate poured on it and ſuftered to remain, while 


and having the ribs ſtanding high upon it; all theſe three warm, is found vaſtly preſerable. Ihe taſte of Sena is diſa- 
1 kinds are greatly inferior in virtue to the Alexandrian, which greeable in whatever form it is given, but this is much taken 
ihould always therefore be choſen. off by mixing the leaves of the common water betony, or 
a The firſt care in the buying it is to be aſſured from the ſhape more properly water figwort, the ſcrophularia aquatica, with 
N of the leaf that it is of this kind, and it muſt then be ſcen that it in infuſion. This corrective was diſcovered in the Braſils, 
. it be freſh and of a good ſmell, ſoft to the touch and cleared and the leaves of the plant, cut ſmall, were ſent over tv 


from talks. The leaves ought allo to be entire and of a France as a great ſecret under the name of ſquetaia 3 but 


yellowiſh green colour, not ſpotted with black; and finally Mr. Marchand found out that they were no other than the 
on infuſion it ſhould give a light colour to water. leaves of this common plant. 


The pods that come over among the leaves of Sena are alſo] The extract of Sena purges more briſkly than the leaves, 


: vuſed by ſome in medicine; they are ſaid to be preferable even either in ſubſtance or infuſion ; but it alſo gripes more. The 

t to the leaves themſelves; they are membranaceous, flat ſeed common form of giving it is in the infuſion which the Jatc 

5 veſlels, of an oblong, conſiderably broad, and crooked | College Diſpenſatory orders to be made occaſionally two ways, 

| heute, and of a duſky green colour; they contain flatted ſimply, and with juice of lemon, and the pecl of the ſame 

1 ſceds of a deep blackiſh colour in ſome, and paler in others, fruit. 

5 according to the different maturity of the different drying. SEN ATE, ſenatus, an aſſembly, or council of ſenators; that 
| e anticnt Greeks and Romans were wholly unacquainted is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who have a ſhate 

| with Sena; it has been imagined by ſome indeed, that Di- in the government. 

1 oſcorides and Galen knew it, becauſe Meſue quotes Galen | SENATOR, a member of the ſenate. | 

1 in ſpeaking of his decoction of Sena; but we find no men- | SENATUS-CONSULTUM, a vote or refulution of the Ro- 

* tion of it in Galen; and this is not the only place in which man ſenate, pronounced on ſome queſtion or point of law 

1 the Arabiahs have quoted the old Greeks falſly. Ruellius is propoſed to it, 
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SENSA'TION, the act of perceiving external objefts, by 


means of the organs of ſenſe. | | 

SENSE, a faculty of the ſoul whereby it -perceives external 
_— by means of fome impreſſion made in the organs of 
enſe. 

External Senses, the means whereby the ſoul takes cogni- 
zance of external objects. They are commonly reckoned 
hve in number, viz. the eye, ear, noſe, palate, and cutis, 
or ſkin. See each under its proper article, 

Internal Sk NsES, are powers or determinations of the mind 
to be pleafed with certain forms and ideas, which occur to 
our obſervation in objects perceived by the external ſenſes. 

Moral SExsE, a determination of the mind, to be pleaſed 
with the contemplation of thoſe affections, actions, or cha- 
racters of rational agents, which we call good or virtuous. 

SE/NSITIVE Saul, the foul of brutes, or that which man 
is by ſome ſuppoted to have in common with brutes. 

SExsITIVE Plants; fee AE: CHYNOMENOUsS Plants. 

SENSOR, ſenſor ium commune, the ſeat of the common ſenſe, 
or what receives the impreſſions of all ſenſible objects, con- 
veyed to it by the nerves of each particular organ, and con- 
ſequently is the immediate cauſe of perception. This office 
is, by Dr. Willis, attributed to the ſtriated part of the 
brain, and by Des Cartes to the glandula pinealis. 

SE'NTENCE, in law, a judgment paſſed in court by the 
judge on ſome proceſs, either civil or criminal. . | 

SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or ſet of words compre- 
hending ſome perfect ſenſe or ſentiment of the mind. See 
PorxTING. 

SENTENCE, in poetry, is an inſtructive and lively remark 
made on ſomething very obſervable and agreeably ſurpriſing, 
which contains much ſenſe in few words : 

It is either direct or plain, as, In all the affairs of the world ſo 
much reputation is really ſo much power; or indirect or diſ- 
guiſed, as, 

Fool, not to think how vain 

Againſt th' Onmipotent to riſe in arms. 
This is a very dexterous and prevailing way of bringing in 
a Sentence. You are entertained with a noble reflection, 
when you did not expect it; and pleaſantly ſurpriſed and in- 
ſtructed, without the appearance or formality ot art. Not to 
come down to uſeleſs nicety and diſtinction, a Sentence ap- 
pears with moſt beauty and advantage, when it is put into 
ſome of theſe following forms : 
1. When it is expreſſed in any way of exclamation, but pe- 
culiarly of wonder or indignation ; as, 
How advantageous is it to paſs through adverſities to the en- 
joyment of proſperity | 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is to have a thankleſs child 
2. When it is put into a moving expoſtulation or preſſing 
interrogation : 

Ate theſe our ſceptres? Theſe our due rewards ? 

And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith regards? 
3. When the ſentence is delivered and a reaſon immediately 
added to ſupport it: In a government it is much better to 
be unmindful of good ſervices than bad, for a good man only 
becomes more flow, when you take no account of him; a 
bad man more daring and inſolent.”” 
4. When a ſentence is made up of a ſhort relation, and a 
clean and pertinent remark upon it. 
Meflalina deſired the name of matrimony (with her adulter- 
er Silius) purely for the greatneſs of the inſamy; which is 
the laſt pleaſure of profligate people. — And this is near a kin 
to the epiphonema. 
Sentences muſt not ſtand aukward and bulky out of the diſ- 
courſe, but be neatly interwoven and wrought into it. 
They muſt be unaffected and fignificants and ſuch as the 
ſubject eaſily ſuggeſts to a thoughtful and diſtinguiſhing man. 
Sentences are the ornaments and lights of a diſcourſe, and 
therefore, as lights and ſhades are in a good picture, fo ought 
Sentences to be ſo exactly and judiciouſly mixed with the other 
parts of the diſcourſe, that all together may make up one uni- 
form beauty, one regular and conſummate piece. 
Epiphonema is an acclamation, containing a lively remark, 
placed at the end of a diſcourſe or narration. So Milton on 
the obſtinacy of the rebel angels, who were ſo infatuated that 
they would not ſubmit, though they knew almighty power 
and majeſty came and armed againſt them : 
n heavenly minds can ſuch perverſeneſs dwell ? 
This figure cloſes a narration in a very advantageous and tak- 
ing manner ; deeply impreſics the thing related upon the me- 
mory of the reader; and leaves him in a good humor, well 
ſatisfied and pleaſed with the ſenſe and ſagacity of his author. 
Blackwall, 

SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and eſpecially dramatic, are the 
thoughts which the ſeveral perſons expreſs, whether they re- 
late to matters of opinion, paſſion, buſineſs, or the like. 

SE'NTINEL *, CEN TIN EL, or CEN TRV, in military affairs, 
is a private ſoldier placed in ſome poſt to watch any approach 
of the enemy, to prevent ſurprizes, and to ſtop ſuch ac οuld 
paſs without order, or diſcovering who they are. 


* Menape derives the word & end from perceiving. 


, 
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SEPARATTING Glafs, in chemiſtry, a receiver havin« . / 
at the bottom, for ſeparating 1 water, in Aſton 
See a figure of the veſſel, plate XVI. fo. 33. g. = 
SEPTEMBER, the ſeventh month of the year, reckonin 
— — N or the ninth from January, 8 from 
PTUAGESIMA *, in the calendar, the thi 
fore Lent. | N 


The word is formed from the Latin /e4tunri 
cauſe about ſeventy Cays before Lal * . 

SEPTUAGINT, LXX, or the ſeventy, the name of a fame. 
ie 0 uf 8 old Teſtament, out of Hebrew into * 
performe eventy- two Jewiſh interpreters, in obedienc. 
an order of | ky md een P PONY © 

Chronelegy of the SEPTUAGINT, is an account of the years of tl 
world, very different from what is found in the Hebrew mh 
oo the vulgate, making the world 1466 years older than yes 
Atte r. 

SEPTUM, a Latin word, literally ſigniſying a partition or ie 
cloſure, and, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts of * 
body, which ſerve to ſeparate one part from another. 7 

SEPCLCHRE, a tomb or place deſtined for the interment ag 
the dead. —It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the burying-place, 
of the ancients ; thoſe of the moderns are uſually called tomb; 

SE/QUEL, in logic, a eonſequence drawn from fume precedir.; 
propoſition. 8 

SEQUESTRA'”TION, in common law, che act of ſeparatin; 
a thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of both parties, f 
the right be determined by courſe of law. 

SEQUESTRATION, in the civil Jaw, is the act of the vrdinar: 
diipoling of the goods and chattles of one deceaſed, Whole 
eſtate no man will meddle with. —A widow is allo ſaid to . 
que/ter, when ſhe diſclaims having any thing to do with the 
eſtate of her deceaſed huſband, 

SE*QUIN, ZkECHIN, or ZEccHiNo, a gold coin ſtruck at Ve. 
nice and ſeveral parts of the grand ſeigmor's dominions, particu. 
larly at Cairo, Ihe value of theſe Sequins is different, thoſe a 
Venice exceeding thoſe of Turkey by nearly one fifteenth part, 

SERA'GLIO, among the Orientals, the palace of a prince ct 
lord; but it is uled by way of excellence for the palace of the 
grand ſeignior at Conſtantinople. 


SE'RAPH *, or SERAPHIN, in theology, a ſpirit of the firſt or 
higheſt rank. 


The word is formed from the Hebrew root ay, to burn, or 
inflame ; becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be moſt inflamed with 
divine love, 

SERENADE, a kind of concert performed in the night-time by 
a gallant, at the door, or under the window of his miſtreſs. 
SERENE, a quality or title of honour given to certain princes 

and chief magiſtrates of republics. p 

SE'RGEANT at law, or of the coif, is the higheſt degree taken 
in the common law, as that of doctor is in the civil law, 

SERGFANT at arms, is an officer appointed to attend the perſon 
of a king, arreſt traitors and perſons of quality offen ding, and 
to attend the lord ſtewaid when he fits in judgment on any 
traytor. 

SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in the army, is an inferior officer in 
a company of foot, or troop of dragoons ; armed with a hal- 
bard, and appointed to ſce diſcipline obſerved, to teach the ſol- 
dicrs the exerciſe of their arms, to ſce due diſtance kept, to form 
ranks, files, &c. | 

SERIES, a continued ſucceſſion of things in the ſame order, 
and which have ſome relation to, or connection with each 
other, | | . IPS 

SERIES, in algebra, a rank or progreſſion of quantities, increaſing 

or decreaſing in tome conſtant ratio; which, in its progrels, 
approaching {till nearer and nearer ſome ſought valve, is called 
a converging Series, and, if infinitely continued, becomes 
equal to that quantity; whence the uſual appellation infinite 
Series, See PROGRESSION. 
The method of Series took its riſe from the learned Dr. Wallis's 
arithmetic of infinites, and has of late been fo purſued by the 
greateſt mathematicians, that it is now one of the greateſt im- 
provements in algebra. 

Nature and uſe of infinite SR IES. Though arithmetic furniſhes 
us with very adequate and intelligent expreſſions for all ratio- 
nal numbers, yet it is very detective as to irrational ones, which 
are infinitely more numerous than the other ; there being, for 
inflance, an infinity of them between one and two, were 1t now 
required to find a mean proportional between 1 and 2, in 1a. 
tional numbers which alone are clearly intelligible (the root of 

2 being certainly a very obſcure idea) we could fill approach 

nearer and nearer to the juſt value of the quantity required, but 

without ever arris ing at it: thus, if for the mean proportional 
between 1 and 2, or the root of 2, we firſt put 1, it is evident 
we have not put enough; it we add:, we put too much, for 
the ſquare of 1 + { is zrcater than two. If then we take away 

2, we ſhall find we have taken away too much, and, if we 

return , the whole will be too gicat : thus may we proceed, 

without ever coming at the juſt quantity ſought.—- Thee 
numbers thus found, and thoſe found after the fame manner 
to infinity, being diipoſcd in their natural order, make wha! 
we call an inſinite Series, 

Some - 
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Sometimes the Series 's do not proceed by alternate additions 
and ſubtractions, but by ſimple additions, or an infinity of 
ſubtractions, according to the poſition of the firſt term. In all 
theſe infinite Series's it is viſible, that, as all the terms are only 
ual co a finite magnitude, they mult be {till decreaſing z and 
it is even convenient that they be ſo, as much as poſſible, that 
one may take only a certain number of the firſt terms for the 
magnitude ſought, and neglect all the reſt, | 
But it is not irrational numbers only. that are expreſſed in 
rational ones, by infinite Series's. Rational numbers them- 
ſelves may be expreſſed in the ſame manner : 1, for inſtance, 
being equal to the Series , + 4, Kc. but. there is this diffe- 
rence between them, that whereas irrational numbers can only 
de expreſſed in rational numbers, by ſuch Series; rational ones 
need no ſuch expreſſion, | 
Among infinite Series's, there are ſome whoſe terms only 
make a finite ſum ; ſuch is the geometrical progreſſion 14 4, 
&c. and in general, all geometrical decreaſing, progreſſions : 
in others, the terms make an infinite ſum ; ſuch is the har- 
monica] progreſſion 4 4 f, &c. See HarRMonicaALl, It is 
not that there are more terms in the harmonical, than in 
the geometrical proprefſion, though the latter has no term 
which is not in the former, and wants ſeveral the former has ; 
fuch a difference would only render the two infinite ſums une- 


. 


qual, and that of the harmonical progreliion the greateſt: the 


cauſe lies deeper. 

From the received notion of infinite diviſibility, it follows, 
that any finite thing, e. gr. a foot, is a compound both of finite 
and infinite : finite, as it is a foot ; infinite, as it contains an 
infinity of parts, into which it is diviſible.—If theſe infinite 
parts be conceived, as ſeparated from one another, they wil! 
make an infinite Series, and yet their ſum only be a foot; 
only, no terms are to be here put, but ſuch as may, diſtinct 
from each other, be parts of the ſame finite whole : now this 
is the caſe in the geometrical decreaſing Series! , &c. for 
it is evident, that, if you firſt take ; of a foot, then ; of what 
remains, or of a toot, then of what remains, or; of a foot; 
ou may proceed to infinity, ſtill taking new decreaſing halves, 
all diſtinct from cach other, and which all together only make 
a foot, 

In this example, we not only take no parts but what were, in 
the whole, diſtinct from cach other; but we take all that 
were there ; whence it comes to paſs, that their ſum makes 
the preciſe whole again: but were we to follow the geome- 
trical progreſſion , &c. that is, at firſt take 4 of a foot, 
and from what remains * of a foot, and from what ſtill remains 
of a foot, &c. it is true, we ſhould take no parts but what 
were diſtinct from each other in the foot ; but we ſhould not 
take all the parts that were there, ſince we only take the ſeve- 
ral thirds, which are leſs than the halves ; of conſequence, 'all 
theſe decreaſing thirds, though infinite in number, could not 
make the whole; and it is even demonitrated, that they would 
only make half. —In like manner, all the ſourths, decrealing to 
infinity, would only make one third, and all the hundredths, 
only the ninety-ninth part: ſo that the ſum of the terms of 
an infinite Serics, decrealing geometrically, is not only always 
finite, but may even be lels than any finite quantity that can 
be aſſigned. 

If in infinite decreaſing Series expreſs parts which cannot ab- 
ſiſt in the whole, diſtinctly frgm cach other; but ſuch as, to 
take their values, we mult ſuppole the ſame quantity taken 
ſeveral tumes, in the ſame whole ; then will the ſum of theſe 
parts make more than a whole, nay, infinitely more; that is, 
the Series will be infinite, if the fame quantity be taken an 
infinity of times. — Thus, in the harmonical progretiion 33 4, 
&c. if we take ; of a foot, or 6 inches, then! 4 inches, it is 
evident we cannot take fuzther ' of a foot, or 3 inches, with- 
out taking i inch more than was Jeſt in the foot. Since then 
the whole is already exhauſted by the three firſt terms, we can 
take no more of the following terms, without taxing ſome- 
thing already taken: and, fince thoſe terms are infinite in 
number, it is very poſſible that the ſame finite quantity may be 
repeated an infinite number of times, which will make the 
ſum of the Series infinite, 

We ſay poflible ; for though of two infinite Series's the one 
may make a finite ſum, and the other an infinite; it is true, 
that there may be ſuch a Series, where, the finites having 
en auſted the whole, the following ones, though infinite in 
number, ſhall only make a finite fum ; and, in effect, ſince 
it is demonſtrated, by the laws ot geometiical progreſſion, that 
there are Series's, whoſe ſums arc leſs than the whole, nay, in- 
finitely leſs, it follows, that there mult like wiſe be Serics's 
which make infinitely more. 

There are two further remarks neceſlary to be made on Series's 
in general, 1. That there are ſome, wherein, after a certain 
number of terms, all the other terms, though infinite in num- 
ber, become each a cypher. Now, it is evident, the ſum of 
theſe Serics's is finite, and eaſily found; they having only an 
aPPearance of infinity. 

2. That the ſame magnitude may be expreſſed by different 
Scries's; and may be expreſſed both by a Series, whoſe ſum 
may be found, and by another, whole ſum cannot be found, 
Scometry does not labour under the ſame difficulty as arith- 
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metic : it expreſſes irrational numbers exactly in lines, and 
needs not have recourſe to infinite Series's. Thus the diago- 
nal of a ſquare, whole fide is 1, is known to be the ſquare 
root of 2.— But, in ſome other cales, geometry itſelf is under 
the like embarraſs there being ſome right lines, which cannot 
be expteſſed otherwiſe than by an infinite Series of fmaller 
lines, whoſe ſum cannot be found : of which kind are the 
right lines equal to curves ; fo that in ſeeking, for inſtance, 
a right line equal to the circumference of a circle, we find, 

that, the diameter being 1, the line ſought will be +, minus 7, 
plus ;, minus +, plus 4, &c, | : 
As to the finding of an infinite Series to expreſs quantities 
ſought, Mercator, the firſt inventor of the method, did it by 
diviſion; but Sir Iſaac Newton and M. Leibnitz have im- 
proved the doctrine very conſiderably : the firſt finding his Se- 
nies by the extraction of roots, and the ſecond by another Se- 
ries preſuppoſed. 

To find a SERIES expreſſing @ quantity ſought by diviſion Divide 
the dividend by the divilor, as in common algebra, continuing 
the divilion till the quotient ſhew the order of progreſſion, or 
the law, according to which the terms proceed to infinity.— 
V 

« I x 

Then, by dividing v by 1 + x according to the . 

for the diviſion of algebra, we ſhall diſcover the law of the 

Series; as. is plain from the ſollowing operation : 

I ＋ *) ο =D A- ve, &. 


For example. Suppoſe y + yx = v, then 7 = 


V+ x 
— K* 
—Vx —VXxXX 
—— Vx * 
+ vxx + %v x 
— vx 
— Y x3 v9 x* 
+ v x', &c. 
And, by the ſame method of inveſtigation, of y þ + 5 = ag, 
3 T 4 2 
we ſlall finds = ——= L, 4&4 & 
a* K 
1 „ &c, 


To find a SERIES expreſſing the quantity ſought, by extraction of 
roots, Suppoſe 5 I — x x, then, by extracting the root on 
cach fide ot the equation according to the common rules, we 
ſhall find) i - x - — % — % %, 
&c. See BIN OMIAL Theerem. 

Rever/ion of SERIES, the extracting the root of an infinite equa- 
tion. 

SE RON of almonds, is the quantity of 220 weight; of aniſe-ſceds, 
trom 3 to 400 ; of Caſtile-ſoap, from 200 and a half to 300 
and 3 quarters. 

SERO'SLITY, in medicine, an aqueous liquor, or lymph, found 
in the blood, and other humors. 

SE*RPEINS, in attronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, called, more particularly, Serpens Ophiuchi.— The 
ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are 17, in Ty- 
cho's 19, and in Mr. Flamiteed's 59. 

SERPEN L ARIA Virginiana, Virgmian ſnake-root,—A medi- 
cinal root of a very ſingular figure, not long and thick or tu- 
berous and roundith as molt of the other roots of the ſhops, but 
wholly made up, as it were, of fibres, or is compoſed of a mul- 
titude of long and thin filaments, arranged in cluſters together ; 
they are about the bigneſs of a {mall packthread each, and 
are of a ſmooth ſurface, a tolerably tough and firm texture, 
very light and cafily cut or powdered ; they arc of a duſky 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and when freſh and good, have 
a yellowiſh caſt within; they are of a remarkable ſmell ſome- 
thing approaching to that of zedoary, and are of a bitteriſh 
and ſubacrid taſte. 

Snake- root is to be choſen in large fibres, clean, of a brown 
colour, tough, and free from dirt, or any other filth that may 
have been entangled among them ; they are apt to decay in 
keeping, but this is known by their becoming brittle and duſty, 
and loling their ſmell ; ſuch are to be wholly rejected. Snake- 
root is frequently met with ſophiſticated, or adulterated with 
the roots of the plant called Virginian a arum, or black ſnake- 
root; but this eaſily diſcovered, the roots of that plant being 
black: Theſe are the roots of the aſarum V irginianum, piſto- 
lochiz folio ſubrotundo, cyclaminis more maculato, of Plun- 
ket, This plant is a true ſpecies of alarabacca, and its roots, 
though they ſomewhat reſemble. thoſe of the Virginian ſnake- 
root in taſte and ſmell, are by no means to be confounded with 
it, or uſed in its place. This is the only adulteration of an 
conſequence, in regard to this drug. We ojten ſee i differ, 
indeed, a little in appearance between one parcel and another, 
but this is not material : We know that there are the roots oi 
two or three ſpecies of the ſame genus of plants, ſent to us in- 
diſcriminately under this name; but, as they all poſſeſs the ſame 
virtues, the thing is of no conſequence. 

The ancients were wholly unacquainted with our ſnake-root, 
but it has now been a long time in uſe among us, and keep; 


up its credit as a very valuable medicine, We have it trom 
$6.3 | many 


| many parts of America; it is no where indeed more plenti- 
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ful than in the country from which it takes its name Virginia; 
but it is alſo found in ſufficient abundance in Maryland, Pen- 
ſylvania, New Jerſey, and Carolina, and, in general, that 
which is brought from the more ſouthern provinces is beſt, 
The plant which produces the true Virginian ſnake-root, or the 
peculiar ſpecies of it, firſt known and uſed in Europe, is the 
ariſtolochia polyrhizos, auriculatis pen dy, een of Moriſon 
hiſtor. 3. 5 10. but, beſides this, the roots of two other ſpecies, 
the ariſtolochia violæ fruticoſæ foliis Virginiana, and thoſe of 
the ariſtolochia, piſtolochia, ſeu ſerpentaria Virginiana, caule 
nodoſo, are taken up as the ſame and fent into all parts of Eu- 
rope indiſcriminately under the name of Serpentaria V irginiana. 
All theſe plants are of the ſame claſs; they are of the number 
of the gynandria hexandria of Linnzus, and of the herbæ flore 
monopetalo vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. The roots of the firſt 
may he diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by their being thicker, and 
of a darker brown than either of the others ; thoſe of the ſecond 
being paler, with ſomewhat of a greyiſh caſt intermixed; and 
thoſe of the laſt paler, with ſome faint caſt of yellowiſh ; but 
the diſtinction is of no conſequence, ſince the one is as good 
and fit for all purpoſes as the other. 

Virginia ſnake-root, diſtilled in a ſand-heat by a retort, affords 
an acid ſpirit in great quantity; and after this a thin eſſential 
oil, and then a thick one having much of the ſmell of camphire. 
The remainder in the retort is a black cinder, which contains a 
moderate portion of fixed alkaline ſalt. A very good extract 
of the gummous kind may be made from this root with water, 
and it affords a ſtrong tincture with ſpirit of wine, from which 
a reſinous extract may be procured ; but it is always found to 
contain a large portion of ſalt in it, ſo as by no means to de- 
ſerve the name of a pure reſin. 

This root was firſt brought into uſe as a remedy againſt ve- 
nomous bites, it being affirmed to us, that the bite of the rat- 
tle-ſnake was to be cured by it ; however much truth there 
may be in that, there is no doubt but it is a very noble me- 
dicine, It is diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexipharmic : It is 
even recommended as a cure for the bite of a mad dog, but it 
is not faſe to truſt to ſo uncertain remedies in ſuch terrible 
cafes. It is certainly good in fevers, in hyſteric complaints, 
and againſt worms; it is given in powder or tincture ; its 
doſe is from 4 to 10 or 15 grains; it is alſo, ſometimes, made 
an ingredient in decoctions, a drachm or two to the pint, It 
3s not an ingredient in any of the officinal compoſitions ; but 
our late Diſpenſatory orders a tincture of it to be kept in the 
ſhops, made by digeſting 3 ounces of the root in a quart of 
prool ſpirit, and, after three days ſtanding without heat, the 
tincture is to be filtred off for ule, 

SERPENT A'RIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, called alſo Ophiuchus.—The ſtars in this 
conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 29, in Tycho's 
25, and in Mr. Flamſtced's 69. | 

SERPENTINE Veiſes, ſuch as begin and end with the ſame 
word. 5 

SERPENTINE, in chemiſtry, a worm or pipe of pewter or cop- 
per, twiſted into a ſpiral, and placed in a veſſel filled with wa- 
ter, ſerving as a refrigeratory to condenſe the vapour in diſtil- 
lation, 

SERPENTINE Marble, a kind of marble ſpotted like the ſkin of 
a ſerpent, whence its name.— The ancients called it ophites, 
from 7, a ſerpent. | 

SERPIGO, in medicine, a ſpecies of herpes, vulgarly called 
a ring-worm, See HERPES. 

SERRA'TUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles of 
the body from their reſembling a ſerra or faw.—As 

SERRATVUS @rnticus minor, which ariſeth thin and fleſhy, from the 
ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſuperior ribs ; and aſcending 
obliquely, it is inſerted fleſhy into the . . coracoides of 
the ſcapula, which it draws forward. It alſo helps in reſpi- 
ration, p 

SERRATUS anticus major 3 Which comes from the whole baſis of 
the ſcapula, and is inſerted into the ſeven true ribs, and firſt 
of the falſe ribs, by ſo many diſtinct portions repreſenting the 
teeth of a ſavy. 

SERRATUS fefticus ſuperior, ariſeth by a broad and thin tendon 
trom the two inferior ſpines of the vertebræ of the neck, and 
tac three ſuperior of the back; and, growing fleſhy, is inſert- 
ed into the ſecond, third, and fourth ribs by ſo many diſtin 
indentations. 'Thefe two help to draw the ribs upwards, and 
bring them to right angles with the vertebrz ; and, conſe- 
quently, make the cavity of the thorax wider and ſhorter, 

SEFRRAIUE polices inferior, ariſes with a broad and thin tendon 
from the three inferior ſpines of the vertebrz of the back, and 
from the two ſuperior of the loins ; its fibres, aſcending ob- 
Iiquely, grow fleſhy, and are inſerted by four indentations into 
the four laſt ribs. 

SERVICE, in law, a duty which a tenant, by reaſon of his fee, 
owes to his lord, 

SERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſcholar, or ſtu- 


dent, who waits upon another for his maintenance there. 


SERUM“, the thin watery part of the blood, Sec BLOOD. 


* The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies whey, 
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SESSAMOTDEA,* O//a, ſeveral ſmall bones bety 
the joints of the . and toes. Ln e 
The word is formed from the Greek cue Indi 
and eld, reſemblance. ny; an n. ſees, 
SE'SQUI, a Latin particle, ſignifying à whole and 3 ha 
which, joined with altera, terza, quarta, &c. is uſed b 1 
Italians in their muſic, to expreſs a kind of ratio's, partiell 
ſpecies of triple time. oy 
SESQUI-DUPLICATE Natio, is that when, of two terms h 
greater contains the Jeſs twice, with half another Wert . 
15 and 6; 50 and 20, &c. a 
SESQUIQUA*DRATE, an afpe& of the planets, when th 
are at the diſtance of four ſigns and a half, or 1 35 deg. diſt : 
* > _ other. 2 
QUIQUINTAL, an aſpect of the planets, w 
108 deg. diſtant from A F 2 
SESSION *, each fitting or aſſembly of a council, &c. 


The word is Latin e, and derived from de, to fit. 


SESTE'RCE, ſellertius, a ſilver coin, in uſe among the ancient 
Romans; being the fourth part of the denarius, and original. 
ly contained two as's and a half.— Its value was ſomethi, 
more than ſeven farthings ſterling. S 
SE” TON, /etaceum, in ſurgery, a wound made in the ſkin gf 
the hind part of the neck, which is kept in a ſtate of ſuppurz. 
tion, by means of a ſmall fkain of ſilk or cotton paſſed throuc 
it, —It is of uſe to divert defluxions from the eyes. 
SE”T TING, in aſtronomy, the ſinking of an heavenly obje} 
below the horizon. © 
SE'VENTH, ſeptima, in muſic, an interval, whereof there ate 
four kinds. 
The firſt, the diminiſhed or defeQive ſeventh, conſiſting cf 
three tones and three greater ſemi-tones, 
The ſecond, called by the Italians ſettimo minore, is com- 
poſed diatonically of ſeven degrees and fix intervals, four 
whereof are tones, and the reſt greater ſemi-tones ; and, chro- 
matically, of ten ſemi-tones, ſix whereof are greater, and 
four leſs. 
The third, called by the Italians il ditono con diapente, i; 
compoſed diatonically, like the former, of ſeven degrees and 
ſix intervals, fix whereof are full tones, and the other a greater 
ſemi-tone ; ſo that only one ſemi-tone is wanting of the cc- 
tave; and, chromatically, of eleven ſemi-tones, ſix wherecf 
are greater, and five leſſer. 
The fourth, called the redundant ſeventh, is compoſed of fre 
tones, a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſſer; ſo that it wants on- 
ly the difference between the leſſer and greater ſemi-tone of an 
octave. 
SE WER“, in the houſhold, an officer who comes in beſote 
ard meat of a king or nobleman, to place and range it on the 
table, 


The word is formed from the French e/cuyer, eſquire, gentle: 
man, or uſher. 


SEWER, in building, a drain, conduit, or conveyance for the 
ſuillage and filth of a houſe. 

SEX, /exus, ſomething in the body, which diſtinguiſhes male 

from ſemale. 


SEXAGE'NARY *, ſomething, relating to the number ſixty. 


® * word is formed from the Latin /exagemarius, of ſexager;, 
Ixty. 
SBXAGENARY, or SEXAGESIMAL Arithmetic, a method of com- 
putation proceeding by ſixtiès; ſuch as is uſed in the diviſion 
of a degree into 60 minutes, of a minute into 60 ſeconds, ot a 
ſecond into 60 thirds, &c. 
SEXAGE'SIMA, the ſecond Sunday before Lent ; ſo called, 
becauſe near 60 days hefore Eaſter. 
SEXAGE'SIMAL. See SEXAGENARY. 
SEXAGE'SIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL Fractians, are fradli- 
ons whoſe denominations are in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, 
a prime , a ſecond = iet athird = iter, &c. 
SE/XTANS, the ſixth part of a pound, among the ancient 
Romans. It alſo ſignified the fixth part of any other weiglit 
or meaſure. 
SE'XTANT, in geometry, the ſixth part of a circle; or at 
arch containing 60 degrees. 
SEXTANT, is alſo the name of a mathematical inſtrument, 
whole limb contains ſixty degrees. 
SE/XTILE, an aſpect of the planets when they are two ſigns, 
or ſixty degrees diſtant from each other. HY 
SEXTU*PLE, in muſic, a mixed fort of triple time, which 1s 
beaten in double time. 
SHA'DOW, in optics, a privation of light by the interpoſition 
of an opake body. | 3 
But as nothing is ſeen but by a light, a mere Shadow is inviſible. 
When therefore we ſay, we ſee a Shadow, it is partly that we 
ſee bodies placed in the Shadow, and illuminated by light, re- 
flected from collateral bodies, and partly that we ſee the con- 
fines of light. ; 
If the opake body, that projects the Shadow, be perpendicular 
to the horizon, and the place it is projected on be horizontal, 
the Shadow is called a right Shadow: Such are the Shacows 
of men, trees, buildings, mountains, &c. 


If the opake body be placed parallel to the horizon, the 3 
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Jow is called a verſed ſhadow ; as the arms of a man ſtretched 


&c. 

thr lows of the prejection of Su avows from opake bodies, —1, E- 
very opake body projects a Shadow in the ſame direction with 
its rays 3 that is, towards the part oppoſite to the light. Hence, 
as either the luminary or the body changes place, the Shadow 
likewiſe changes. : 

2. Every opake body projets as many Shadows, as there are 
luminaries to enlighten it. 

3. As the light of the 2 is more intenſe, the Shadow is 
che deeper. Hence the intenſity of the Shadow is meaſured by 
the degrees of light, that ſpace is deprived of. 

4. Ia luminous ſphere be equal to an opake one it illuminates, 
the Shadow, which this latter projects, will be a cylinder, and 
conſequently will be propagated ſtill equal to itſelf, to what- 
ever diſtance the luminary is capable of acting; ſo that if it be 
cut in any place, the plane of the ſection will be a circle, equal 
to a oreat circle of the opake ſphere. 

If the luminous ſphere be greater than the opake one, the 

Shadow will be conical. If, therefore, the Shadow be cut by a 
plane, parallel to the baſe, the plane of the ſection will be a 
circle ; and that ſo much the leſs, as it is a greater diſtance 
from the baſe. 
6. If the luminous ſphere be lefs than the opake one, the Sha- 
dow will be a truncated cone; and, conſequently, grows ſtill 
wider and wider ; and therefore, if cut by a plane, parallel to 
the ſection, that plane will be a circle, ſo much the greater, 
us it is further from the baſe. 

The way and manner of SHADOWING. — 1. If it be a ſurface on- 
ly, it is beſt ſhadowed by drawing lines, either ſtraight or ob- 
lique (according as the ſuperficies is) through the better half 
ol it. 

2. Ifit be in a body, it is a double Shadow, and is uſed when 
a ſuperficies begins to forſake your ſight, as in columns and 
pillars, where it is doubly darkened; and repreſents to the 
eye, as it were, the backſide, leaving that unſhadowed to 
the light. 

3. The triple Shadow is made by croſſing over again the dou- 
ble Shadow, and is uſed for the inward parts of things, as in 
clefts of the earth, wells, caves, the inſides of pots, cups, and 
diſhes. 

4. In ſhadowing, let the Shadow fall one way, that is, on the 
{ame ſide of the body, leaving the other to the light. 

Thus in a man, if you begin to Shadow his right check, Sha- 

— alſo the right part of his neck, arm, thigh, ſide, leg, 

it; 

5. But, if the light ſide of the body be darkened, by the op- 

poſition of ſome other body ſtanding between the light and it, 


» 


it muſt receive a contrary Shadow, according as the light is ob- 


fuſcated, or rendered dim. 

Thus, if three pillars ſtand together, that in the middle muſt 
receive a Shadow on both fides. 

6. All circular bodies mult have a circular Shadow, accord- 
ing to their form or appearance, and the orbicular Shadow of 
the object which caſteth it. 

7. The Shadow muſt be made to grow fainter and fainter, 
according to the greatneſs of the diſtance from the opake body 
ſhadowing. 

And the reaſon is, becauſe all Shadows are pyramidal; in 
which cafe, ſpace of place prevails with the light againſt the 
Shadow, 

8. Where contrary Shadows concur, let the meaneſt and moſt 
ſolid body be firit ſerved ; and in double and triple Shadows, 
let the firſt lines be very dry, before you croſs them, for fear 
of bloiting, 

9. All perfect lights receive no Shadow at all; but being ma- 
nifeſt, are only to be made apparent by that body that receives 
them, whoſe Shadow mult be according to the efflux of light; 
but the colour of the light ought to agree with the medium 
which receives it; whether it be air, cryſtal, water, amber, 
glaſs, tranſparent wine, or the like. 

10. Some artiſts have uſed a little too much white, yet, with 
a certain kind of grace, although their work has been much 
lighter than the pattern in the lighteſt part of the body; but 
then, withal, they make the Shadow as much too in the ob- 
{cure parts, where the light fell by reflection, to ſet forth the 
decay of light in the ſame. 

SHADOW, in painting, is an imitation of a real Shadow, effect- 
ed by gradually heightening and darkening the colours of ſuch 
figures, as, by their diſpoſition, cannot receive any direct rays 
from the luminous object which is ſuppuled to enlighten the 
piece. 

The Giverfity of luminaries occaſions a difference of Shadows ; 
tor, if the body that illumines be larger than the body illu- 
mined, the Shadow will be leſs than the body. If they be 
equal, the Shadow will be equal; and if the luminary be Ic; 
than the object, the Shadow will be continually enlarging, as 
it goes further off. 

Hence we may obſerve, that the ſame object may project 
Shadows of divers ſorms, though fill illumined on the ſame 
ie; the ſun giving one form, the torch another, and the day- 
aht no preciſe form at all. 

Ihe ſun always makes its Shadow equal to the object, that is, 
| Projects it parallel wiſe. : 

It certainly of conſequence to all painters, engravers, &c. 
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to obſerve theſe rules preciſely, and not to take the rules for 
9" lamps, and the like, in licu thereof, as is too frequent- 
y done, 
The ſhadow of a torch or flambeau is not projected in pa- 
ralle}s, but in rays proceeding from a center, whence the Sha- 
dow is never equal to the body, but always bigger, and grows 
bigger, as it recedes farther, It appears, therefore, a groſs a- 
buſe to repreſent the Shadow of a torch, like that of the ſun 1 
and the Shadow of the ſun like that of a candle, when the dif- 
ſerence is ſo conſiderable, 
There is a third kind of Shadow, neither produced by the ſun 
nor a torch; but only a fine funny day, which, wanting 
ſtrength to finiſh, and define its form, occaſions a dimneſs near 
the object. Now, for this, there is no certain rule, but every 
body conducts it at diſcretion. 
All theſe Shadows both of the ſun, of the torch, and of the 
day-light, muſt appear darker than the parts of objects not il- 
lumined ; and that part of the Shadow, that is moſt remote 
from the object, mult be ſtill darker than that nearer it. 


Of SHaDbows from the ſur. — The ſun, being vaſtly larger than 


the whole globe of the earth, muſt give all its Shadows point 
ed, by reaſon it illumines more than half of them. 

In conſequence of this demonſtration, we might conclude, 
that all the ſun's Shadows muſt be leſs than the bodies that 
project them, and diminiſhed more and more, as they recede 
further and further, 

Now this would be true, were there any relation between the 
body illumined and the body illumining ; but as all objeAs 
on the carth are ſo ſmall in compariſon, the diminution of 
their Shadows is imperceptible to the eye, which ſees them 
always equal, i. e. either broader or narrower than the body 
that forms them : On this account, all the Shadows cauſed by 
the ſun are made in parallels. 

From the whole it appears, that, to find the Shadow of any bo- 
dy whatever oppoſed to the ſun, a line muſt be drawn from 
the top of the luminary perpendicular to the place where the 
foot of the luminary is to be taken ; and through this place an 
occult line to be drawn through one of the angles of the plane 
of the object, and another from the ſun to the ſame angle ; 
and the interſection of the two lincs will ſhew how far the 


Shadow is to go: All the other lines muſt be drawn parallel 
hereto, 


The Shadows of the fun are equal in objects of the ſame 
height, though at a diſtance from each other. 


Experience teaches that ſeveral ſtiles or elevations of the ſame 
height, removed to a diſtance from each other, do yet project 
equal Shadows at the ſame time: I fay, at the ſame time, for 
they are lengthening and ſhortening, in proportion as the ſun 
comes nearer, or recedes further off; one or other of which 
he is continually doing. | 

For this reaſon, when the Shadow of an object is to be caſt 
any way, you muſt determine the place of the fun, and the 
point underneath, to draw two occult lines from the ſame, 
for the extremity of the Shadow; as here the paliſade A (plate 
LVI. fig. 32.) gives the extreme of its Shadow in B; and 
if from this point B you draw a line to the point of hight C, 
this line B C will be the Shadow of the paliſade D, as well as 
that of A, and of all the reſt, in the ſame line, to the very point 
of ſight. 

In eflect, it muſt be held for a certain maxim, that Shadows 
always retain the ſame point of fight as the objects, 

On the footing of this obſervation, that objects of the ſame 
height give equal Shadows; if you would give the ſhadow of 
the paliſades E, F, which are of the ſame height as A, D; take 
in your compaſſes the diſtance A B, and ſet it on the foot of 
the paliſade E, by which you will have EG; then from G 
draw a line to the point of ſight C, and thus you are to pro- 
ceed, though the walks were infinite, 

Though the ſun is made to appear in this figure, it muſt not 
be imagined that he is ſo near the objects. My intention was 
to ſew, that the rays proceed from him, when at ſuch a 
height, though far without the limits of the piece, 

As in Plate LVIII. fig. 5. which yet has the line, for the foot of 
the object AB, and that of the rays of the ſun C; by reaſon 
that thoſe are always required for finding the extremities ot 
the Shadows. | 
The Shadow of the pn O is found by continuing the line 
AB, and making it riſe over the ſteps, and againſt the wall, 
till cut by the ray in the point S, by the rays paſſing over the 
corner of the object, and from S drawing a line to the point of 
ſight T. 

To find the Shadow of the object P, it muſt be remembered 
that the foot of the light muſt always be ſuppoſed on the plane, 
where the object is placed, Accordingly, the ray C, cutting 
the little line A B, ſhews how far the Shadow of the little 
object P muſt go, to be thence drawn to the point of ſight 1. 
The object V cafts its Shadow all along, though in its way ut 
deſcends into a ditch, 

The Shadow of the wall R is found by the ſame rule as the 
reſt; as appears from the lines AB, and the ray C. 


SuADO ws om ſeveral parallel planes, —T he firſt plane here is the 


floor, whereon the chair A (plate VIII. fig, 7.) ſtands; the 
ſecond plane is the upper part of the table, parallel to the firſt, 
and may be either above or below it. 

There 


ty 
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There m ight alſo be more of theſe planes, wherein to find 


| 
the foot of the illuminating body, in order to come at the Sha- 
dow of the object. | | 
Suppoſe the foot of the illuminating body to be C, and the 
flame B; from the points C and B draw lines, thro* the upper 
and under parts of the object D, which will give the Shadow E 


upon the table. | 9 

To find the Shadow of the chair A, which is placed on the 
ground, determine the foot of the luminary on the table in C 
on the ground; this is eaſy by the following inſtructions. 
From the, point of diſtance, which is here ſuppoſed to be 
without the limits of the paper, draw a line through the foot 
of the table F; then from the angle G upon the table let fall 
a perpendicular, cutting the line Fin the point H, and from H 
draw a parallel to the baſe H I, which is equal to the upper 
* of the table, and will direct to the thing required. 


or drawing a line from the point of ſight K, through the foot | 


of the luminary C, to the extremity of the table L; from the 
ſame point L, let fall a perpendicular to HI, which will give 
the point M. 
Then from M draw a line to the point of ſight K, in which 
line M K will the foot of the luminary be found. | 

To determine the preciſe point, let fall a perpendicular from 


the point C, which, cutting the line M K, will give the point 


N for the foot of the luminary. 

This point N being thus found, there will be no difficulty in 
finding the Shadow of the chair A; the method being the fame 
as for the other objects taught before, that is, from the foot of 


the luminary N draw lines thro! all the angles of the plane of 


8 


the chair, and other lines thro' the upper part of the chair 


from the luminary B; theſe latter, by interſecting the former, 


expreſs the bounds of the Shadow. For the reſt, the figure gives 


ſufficient directions. 


HADOWSs by torch-light.—The Shadow of an ere& pyramid by 


torch-light falls, as it would by the light of the ſun; and in 
both does there is but one line, whcreon the vertical point of 
the pyramid will be found. 

Upon the planes B CD E (Hg. 4.) draw the diagonals E B and 
DC; thro' the central point F, raiſe the perpendicular F A; 
and from the four points BCD E draw lines to the point A, 
and the pyramid will be erected. 

Then, to find its Shadow, draw an indefinite line from the ba- 
fis G of the illuminating body, paſſing through F; and from 


the central flame of the torch H draw another line over the | 


vertex of the pyramid in the line G F, till it cut the point I, 
which point will limit the Shadow of the pyramid. 

Laſtly, draw a line from C to I, and another from E to I, and 
the triangle CI E will be the Shadow of the pyramid. 

To gain the Shadow of an inverted pyramid, draw perpendi- 
cular lines from the angular points of its baſe, and form the 
ſubjacent plane, by means thereof, after the manner directed 
tor the ſun. 

And from all the angles of this plane draw lines to the baſe of 
the torch G; then from II, the central point of the flame, draw 
other lines touching all the angles of the baſe of the inverted 
pyramid, and dividing thoſe of the plane, whereby the Shadow 
will be defined, 


The different dijpsſitions and heights of SHanows by torch-light,— 


Shadows from the ſun are a!l caft the ſame way, and have the 
ſame diſpoſition ; it being impoſſible, that the ſun ſhould cc- 
cahon one Shadow to tend towards the eaſt, and another to- 
wards the welt, at the ſame time. 

It is true, in different times of the day, it makes this diffe- 
rence ; but never in one and the ſame hour. 

But the torch, candle, and lamp, have always this cftect ; for 
in what place ſoever one of theſe luminaries be tound, pro- 
vided there be a number of objects about them, the Shadows 
will be caſt various ways; ſome to the eaſt, ſome to the welt, 
ſome to the north, and others to the ſouth, according to the 
ſituation of the objects around the luminary: The foot of 
which here repreſented by A (fig. 6.) f:rves as a common 
center, from which they all proceed : And the flame here re- 
preſented by B fhews where they are to terminate, though 
at different diſtances ; as the neareſt produce the ſhorteſt Sha- 
dows, and the remoteſt the longeſt. 


y 


SHAFT Vas column, in architecture, is the body thereof; ſo 


called from its ſtraightneſs. 


SHarr of a mine, the hollow entrance or paſſage into a mine, 


ſunk or dug, to come at the ore. See MINING. 


SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, a kind of grained leather, chief- 


ly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, &c. It is very cloſe and 
folid, and covered with little roundiſh grains or papillæ. It is 
brought from Conſtantinople, Taurus, Tripoli, Algiers, and 
fouric partz of Poland. 

Authors are not agreed what the animal is whence the Sha- 
green is prepared, Ongar tells us it is the onager, a kind of 
wild af. Borel ſiys it is a ſea-calf; others, a kind of fiſh 
called Shagreen by the Turks. 


MXVPMAITY, or CHanmaty, cams, a kind of leather, either 


dreſſed in oil or tanned ; much ciicemed for its ſoftneſs, pli- 
ancy, XC, 

It is prepared from-the ſkin of the chamois, or ſhamois, a 
kind of wild goat, inhabiting the mountains of Dauphine, Sa- 
roy, Picdmont, and the Pyreneans. 
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| SHA/NKER, in ſurgery, a malignant ulcer, which c 


fleſh ; uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal diſtemper. the 
SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificial note or character m 
thus (), which, being prefixed to a note, ſhews that ted 
be ſung, or played, a ſemi-tone higher than the note 9. 60 
have been without. ho 
SHEA” THING a ſbip, the caſing that part of her a 
is under water, N — 9 worms —— which 
into her planks, ng 
It is uſually done by laying tar and hair all oyer the 
and then nailing on very” thin boards. 
SHEE'RING, or SHEARING, in the woollen manufatr, : 
the cutting off, with large ſheers, the ſuperfluous nap or Me 
found on the ſurface of woollen ſtuffs, &c. 8 
SHEERING, is alſo a ſea term, ſor the motion of the ſhip, wh; 
ſhe does not move in a ſtraight line, but traverſes, or ms aq 
in and out. 
SHE'K EL, or SHEKLE, an ancient Hebrew coin, equal to 2 
34. ſterling. N 
SHELF, among miners, that hard ſurface or ſtratum of the 
earth, which lies under the mould, uſually about a foot deep 


SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a hard cruſt ſerving to cover and in. 
cloſe a kind of animals, hence called teſtaceous. 
The naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken in the manne- 
of the formation of Shells. The animal, and its Shell, hate 
always been ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſame egg. But . 
Reaumur, Malpighi, Lewenhoek, and ſeveral other curious 
naturaliſts, have ſhewn this ſuppoſition to be entirely falſe 
ſince it is formed by a viſcous fluid compoſed of glew, and it. 
veral ſandy particles of an exquiſite fineneſs, which are tran. 
mitted through an infinite number of little channels to th: 
pores where it tranſpires, condenſes, and hardens. When 
the animal increaſes in bulk, and the extremity of her bod 
is not ſufficiently covered, it continues to evacuate and build 
in the ſame manner, finiſhing or repairing her habitation. 
This viſcous matter is proved, by undeniable experiments, 10 
ariſe from the body of animals, and not from the Shell, :; 
ſome have unagined. I hoſe ſtreaks and clouds which we 
oblerve moſt Shells to be beautified with, proceed, probabj:, 
from the different diſpoſition of the extreme parts of the ar. 
mal's body that are vilible at the aperture of the Shell, where 
we may frequently diſcover ſome minute lobes or lines of fleſh 
that difter from the reſt in colour, containing, perhaps, diffe- 
rent juices which may acquire a particular complexion in tha: 
place; many other different cauſes may concur to paint, vein, 
and diverſify the colours with a more or leſs lively glow, Thz 
quality of the food, the health or indiſpoſition of the animal, 
the inequality of its conſlitution according to the ſeveral pe- 
riods of her age, and the changes that may happen to the diſ- 
ferent perforation of her ſkin : In ſhort, a thouſand accident 
may intervene, to heighten or diminiſh certain tints, and di- 
verſify the whole to inhnity, 
If the ſkill, in the variety of its colours, imitates the diverſity ct 
the animal's pores, it is {till more apparent that it muſt aſſume 
the form of the body on which it is moulded. Thus we ob- 
ſerve in all ſea Shells, that if the animal has any ſwelling cr 
inequality on its body, a tumor likewiſe riſes in the correſpond- 
ing part of the incruſtation, When the creature diſplaces 
herſelf, and enlarges the dimenſions of her dwelling, the 
ſame tumor which had already raiſed the Shell in one part, 
ſwells it anew at a little diſtance, by which means you ſes the 
ſame ipecies of inequality in a winding line round the Shell. 
Sometimes, theſe protuberances of the animal are ſo large, or 
ſo pointed, that thoſe which riſe over them in the Shell arc 
like horns. She afterwards fills the inſides of theſe cavities, 
and then, by new evacuations of ſweat, ftrikes out another ſet 
of horns, that protect her from fiſhes, who are fond of fleſh. 
If her body happens to be channeled, the Shell that covers i. 
has the ſame configuration : If the fleſh riſes in ſwellings, that 
wind round her in the form of a ſcrew, the Shell has likewiſe 
its elevations and depreſſions, that are carried on in a fpiral 
line from her tail to the extremity of her body, 
In Aldrovand, Geſner, and Fabius Columna, we have al 
that the ancients have ſaid on Shells. In 1692, Dr. Liſter 
publiſhed a natural hiſtory of Shells, in folio, full of cuts re- 
preſenting the various kinds, and-ranging them in four claſſes; 
firſt, terreſtrial or land Shells; in the ſecond, freſh-wate! 
Shells, both the turbinata & bivalvia & multivalvia ; in the 
fourth, he divides, into ſeveral claſſes, the ſea Shells called tur- 
binata. 
Shells are frequently found under-ground, in places far re- 
mote from the ſea, in mines, and even in the top of moun- 
tains ; but how they ſhould come there, is a thing the natu- 
raliſts are generally divided about: The moſt uſual and ealy 
opinion is, that thoſe parts have been formerly ſeas, or, 4 
leaſt, have been overflown thereby, and many go as hig- 
even as the general deluge, But others take theſe to be tue 
natural places of thcir birth and formation; ſome of them be- 
ing found no other than hard clay; others of the ſame 
texture with the rock, whereto they grow; and others of 28 a0 
ſolute a ſhell ſubſtance as any in the tea: In effect, they m) 
be only ſo many gradations of nature, which can as well pro- 
duce Shells in mines, as in the fea, there being no 9 
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| line or earthy particles for that purpoſe ; nor is there any 


difference between ſome ſorts of ſpars and ſea Shells. 

$nELL-FISH, à collective name for all the fiſh naturally incloſed 
in Shells. 8 | 

SHE” RIFF, or SHIRE-REVE, an officer in each county of Eng- 
land, whoſe bufineſs is to ſee the king's orders executed, par- 
ticularly all writs directed to him out of the king's courts; to 
inipanpel juries z bring cauſes and criminals to trial; take care 
that all affairs, both civil and criminal, are diſpatched ; col- 

ect the revenues, impoſts, fines, confiſcations, &c. ariſing in 
his county, for which he accounts to the Exchequer; and to 
attend and aſſiſt the itinerant judges, 

SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence; in form of a light buck- 
ler, borne on the arm as a defence againſt lances, darts, 


*SH1ELD, in heraldry, denotes the eſcutcheon or field, whereon 
- the bearings of an armory are placed. : 
SHI'LLING; an Engliſh filver coin, equal to twelve pence, 
or the twentieth part of a pound. | 
SHINGLES, or Ships, in building, ſmall pieces of wood, 
in form of a wedge, about an inch thick at one end, four or 
© five inches broad, and eight or nine inches long. They are 
uſed in covering, el churches and ſteeples, inſtead of 
tiles and ſlates. 5 

SHFNGLES, in medicine, a kind of herpes, conſiſting of in- 
numerable little puſtules, breaking out in various parts of the 
body. See ERYSIPELAS. 

SHIP, a general name fot all large veſſels with fails, fit for na- 
vigation on the ſea, excepting gallies, which go with oars 
and ſmack: fails. | | 
All Ships, at their firſt appearance in the world, were of the 
ſame form, whatever uſes they were deſigned for; but the va- 

tious ends of navigation, ſome of which were better anſwer- 
ed by one form, ſome by another, ſoon gave occaſion to build 
and fit out Ships, not only different in bigneſs, but alſo in 

- their conſtruction and rigging. But it would be needleſs, as 
well as endleſs, to enumerate every little alteration, They 
were-chiefly of three ſorts ; Ships of burden, of war, and of 

Bas | 
Ed northern parts of the world, the art advanced towards 
perfection, but by ſlow degrees: for, when Cæſat invaded Bri- 
tain, we find that the inhabitants oppoſed him in veſſels of an 
odd form, or rather large tubs; the ſails were compoſed of 
leather, and iron- chains ſupplied the place of cables. When 
the Saxons had for ſome time been ſettled in this iſland, they 

. decame ſenſible that the beſt defence was a powerful navy. 
Accordingly, they applied themſelves vigorouſly to build Ships 
of war ; and ſome hiſtorians tell us, that, in the reign of Ed- 

gar, the fleet amounted to two-thouſand ſix-hundred fail. 
And, in order to keep the navy in a formidable condition, E- 
theldred made a law, that whoever poſſeſſed three-hundred 

and ten hide of land, ſhould build and man one Ship for the 
| Cefence of his country. 
But, though the Britons were not the firſt inventors of Ship- 

- building, the art owes, in a great meaſure, its preſent per- 
fection to their diſcoveries ; and, accordingly, 

The navy of England excels all others in beauty, ſtrength, 
and ſafety ; for beauty, our Ships of war are ſo many floating 
palaces ; for ſtrength, ſo many moving caſtles ; and for ſafe- 
ty, they are the moſt defenſive walls of the land. And as our 

- naval power gains us authority in the moſt diſtant nations, fo 

the ſuperiority of our fleet renders the Britiſh monarch maſter 
of the ſea. 
Trade firſt. gave occaſion to the fitting out large flects of Ships; 
and upon the increaſe of trade, Ships of war became necefla— 
ry in all nations to preſerve it to the juſt proprietors. In the 
reign of queen Elifabeth, our royal navy was in a very flou- 
riſning condition, being, in general, commanded by the nobi- 
lity : though for number, ſtrength, beauty, and torce, the Eng- 
lith navy was, perhaps, never more formidable than at pre- 
lent, 


Explanation of Plate LVII, Fig. 1, repreſenting a Ship of war 
of the firſt rate, with rigging, Oc. at ancher, 
1. Bowſprit. 
2, Yard and fail, 3, gammoning. 4, horſe. 5, bob-ſtay. 
6, ſprit-ſail ſheets. 7, pendants. 8, braces and pendants. , 
halliards. 10, lifts. 11, clew-lines. 12, ſprit-ſail horſes. 13, 
bunt-lines. 14, ſtanding lifts. 15, ſprit-ſail top. 16, flying 
iib-boom. 17, flying jib-ſtay and ſail. 18, halliards. 19, ſheets. 
20, horſes, 
21, Sprit-ſail top-maſt. 
22, Shrouds. 23, yard and ſail. 24. ſheets. 25, lifts. 26, 
braces and pendants. 27, cap. 28, jack-ſtaff. 29, truck. 
30, jack-flag. 
31, Fore-maſt. 

32, Runner and tackle. 33, ſhrouds. 34, laniards. 35, ſtay 
and laniard. 36, preventer-ſtay and laniard. 37, woolding 
the maſt, 38, yard and fail. 39, hories. 40, top. 41, crow- 
foot. 42, jeers. 43, yard-tackles. 44, lifts. 45, braces and 
pendants, 46, ſheets. 47, fore - tacks. 48, bow-lines and 
bridles. 49, fore bunt-lines. 50, fore leech - lines. 31, fore 
top-rope. 52, puttock-ſhrouds. 
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3 53, Fore top - maſt. | 
$4, Shruuds and Janiards, 55, yard and fail. 56, ſtay and 
fail. 57, runner. 58, back-ſtays. 59, halliards, 60, lifts, 
Or, braces and pendants, 62, horſes. 63, clew-lines. 64, bow- 
lines and bridles. 65, reef-tatkles, 66, ſheets. 69, bunt-lines. 
68, croſs-trees. 69, cap. 
o, Fore-top gallant-maſt. 
714 Shrouds and laniards. 72, yard and fail; 73, back-ſtays, 
74, ſtay. 75, lifts. 76, clew-lines. 77, braces and pendants. 
5 bow. lines and bridles. 79, flag-ſtalf. 80, truck. 81, flag- 
att-ſtay, 82, flag of lord edin. 
| 83, Main-maft. 
84, Shrouds. 85, laniards. 86, runner and tackle. 87, pen- 
qant of the gornet. 88, guy of ditto, 89, fall of ditto. 90. ſtay. 
91, preventer-ſtay. 92, ſtay-tackle, 93, woolding the mait; 
94, Jeers. 95, yard-tackles. 96, lifts. 97, braces and pen- 
dants. 98, horſes. 99, ſheets. 100, tacks. 101, bow-lines 
and bridles. 102, crow-foot. 103, top-rope. 104, top. 105, 
bunt-lines, 106, leech-lines. 107, yard and fail, 
108, Main-top-maſt. 
109, Shrouds and laniards. 110, yard and fail. 111, puttock- 
ſhrouds. 112, batck-ſtays. 113, ſtay. 114, ſtay-ſail and ſtay, 
and halliards. 115, runners. 116, halliards. 1 17, lifts. 118, 
clew-lines. 119, braces and pendants. 120, horſes. 121, ſheets. 
122, bow-lines and bridles. 123, bunt-lines, 124, rcef-tac- 
kles. 125, croſs-trees. 126, cap, 
127, Main-top gallant-maſft, 
128, Shrouds and laniards. 129, yard and fail. 130, back- 
ſtays. 131, ſtay. 132, ſtay-ſail and halliards. 133, lifts. 
134, braces and pendants. 135, bow-lines and bridles. 136, 


clew-lines. 137, flag-ſtaff. 138, truck. 139, flag-ſlaff-ſtay, 


140, flag-ſtandard. 
| - 141, Mizzen-maſt, 
142, Shrouds and laniards. 143, pendants and burtons. 144, 
2 and fail, 145, crow-foot. 146, ſheet. 147, pendant- 
ines. 148, peck-brails. 149, ſtay-ſail. 150, ſtay. 151, der- 
ric and ſpann. 152, top. 153, croſs jack-yard. 154, croſs 
jack-lifts. 155, croſs jack-braces, t 56, croll jack-ſlings. 
157, Mizzen-top-maſt. 
158, Shrouds and ſaniards. 159, yard and ſail. 160, back- 
ſtays. 161, ſtay. 162, halliards. 163, lifts. 64, braces and 
pendants. 165, bow-lines and bridles. 166, ſheets. 167, 
clew-lines. 1068, ſtay-ſail. 169, croſs-trees. 170, cap. 171, 
flag-ſtaff. 172, flag-ſtaft-ſtay, 173, truck. 174, flag-union. 
175, enſign-ſtaff, 176, truck. 177, enſign. 178, poop-lad- 
der. 179, bower-cable, * 
ull. 


A, Cat-head. B, fore- chains. C, main- chains. D, mizzen- 
chains. E, entering port. F, hauſe- holes. G, poop-lanthorns. 
I, cheſs-tree. I, head. K, ſtern. 


Plate LIX, Fig. 6, repreſents the ſection of a firft rate ſhip 


of war. 


A, the head. 


1, The ſtem. 2, the knee of the head, or cut-water. 3, the 
lower and upper cheek. 4, the tail-board. 5, the figure. 
6, the gratings. 7, the brackets. 8, the falſe ſtem. 9, the 
breaſt-hooks. 10, the hauſe-hole. t1, the bulk-head, for- 
ward. 12, the cat-head. 13, the cat-hook. 14, neceſſary 
ſeats. 15, the manger within board. 16, the bowſprit. 
B, upon the fore-caſtle. 
17, the gratings. 18, the partners of the fore-maſt. 19, the 
gun-wale. 20, the belfry. 21, the funnel for the ſmoak. 22. 
the gang-way going off the fore-caſtle; 23, the fore-caſtle 
guns. 
C, in the fore - caſtle. 

24, the door of the bulk-head, forward. 25, the officers cab- 
bins. 26, the ſtair-caſe. 27, the ſore- top- ſall - ſlneet bits. 28, 
the beams. 29, the car-lines. 

D, the middle-gun- deck, forward. 
30, the fore jeer bits. 31, the oven and furnace of copper. 
32, the captain's cook- rm. 33, the ladder, or way up into 
the fore-caſtle. 

E, the lower-gun-deck, forward. | 
34, the knees fore and aft. 35, the ſpirketings, or the firſt 
ſtreak next to each deck; the next under the beams being 
called clamps. 36, the beams of the middle-gun-deck, fore 
and aft. 37, the car-lines of the middle gun-deck, fore and aft. 
38, the fore-bits. 39, the after or main-bits. 40, the hatch- 
way to the gunner's and boatſwain's ſtore-rooms. 41, the jeer 
capſton. | 
F, the orlop. | 
42, 43, 44, the gunner's, boatſwain's, and carpenter's ſtore- 
rooms. 45, the beams of tht lower-gun-deck. 46, 47, the 
pillars and the riders, fore and aft. 48, the bulk-head of the 


ſtore-rooms. 
G, the hold. 
49, 50, 51, the foot-hook-rider, the floor-rider, and the ſtan- 
dirt, fore and aft. 52, the pillars. 53, the ſtep of the fore- 
maſt. 54, the keelſon, or falſe keel, and dead riſing. 55, the 
dead wood, | 
H, amidſhips in the hold. 

56, The floor timbers, 57, the keel. 58, the well. 59, the 

10 . chain- 
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chain - pumps. 60, the ſtep of the main -maſt. 61, 62, beams | 

and car-lines of the orlop, fore and aft. 63, the cable-tyre. 

4, the main-hatchway. F 
EK, the lower-gun-deck amidſhips. . 

65, The ladder leading up to the middle-gun-deck. 66, the 
lower tyre of ports, 

L, the middle-gun-deck amidſhips. 

67, The middle tyre of ports. 68, the entering port. 69, the 

main jeer bits. 70, twiſted pillars or ſtantions. 71, the capſton. 

72, the 8 4 73; the ladder leading to the upper- deck. 

, the upper-gun-deck amidſhips. 

74, The main-top-ſail-ſheet bits. 75, the upper partners of 

the main-maſt. 76, the gallows, on which ſpare top-maſts, 

&c. are laid. 77 the fore-ſheet blocks. 78, the kennets. 
9, the gun-wale. 80, the upper gratings. 81, the driſt 
ackets. 82, the piſs-dale, 83, the _— pall. 

N, abaft the main-malt. 

84, The gang- way off the quarter-deck. 85, the bulk-head of 
the coach; 86, the ſtair-caſe down to the middle- gun- deck. 
87, the beams of the upper- deck. 88, the gratings abaft the 
main- maſt. 89, the coach, or council- chamber. go, the 
ſtair-caſe up to the quarter- deck. 

d, the quarter- deck. 
91, The beams. 92, the car- lines. 93, the partners of the 
mizzen-maſt. 94, the gang-way up to the poop. 95, the 
bulk-head of the cuddy. 
P, the poop. | 
96, The trumpeter's cabbin. 97, the taffere]. 
the captain-ljeutenant's cabbin. 

R, the cuddy, which is uſually divided for the maſter and 

ſecretary's officers, | 

S, the ſtate-room, out of which is made the bed-chamber, 

and other conveniences for the commander in chief. 

98, the entrance into the gallery. 99, the bulk-head of the 
eat cabbin. 100, the ſtern lights and after galleries. 
„the ward-room, allotted for the licutcnants and land officers. 

101, the lower gallery. 102, the fteerage, and bulk-head of 

the ward-room. 103, the whipſtaff commanding the tillar. 

104, the after ſtair-caſe down to the lower-gun-deck. 

V, ſeveral officers cabbins abaft the main-maſt, where the 

ſepdlery generally keep guard. 
„the gun-room. 

105, The tillar commanding the rudder. 106, the rudder. 

107, the ſtern-poſt. 108, the tillar tranſom. 109, the ſeve- 

ral tranſoms, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 110, the gun-room ports, 

or ſtern chaſe. 111, the bread-room ſcuttle, out of the gun- 
room. 112, the main capſton. 113, the pall of the captton. 

114, the partners. 115, the bulk-head of the bread-room. 

X, the bread- room. 

Y, the ſteward's room, where all proviſions are weighed 

and ſerved out. : 

Z, the cock-pit, where are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, the 

ſurgeon, and his mates. 

XX, the platform or orlop, where proviſion is made for the 

wounded, in time of ſervice. 

116, the hold abaft the main-maſt. 117, the ſtep of the 

mizzen-maſt. 118, the keelſon, or falſe keel. 119, dead 

wood, or riſing. 

SHIP- Money, an impoſition anciently charged on the ports, towns, 
cities, boroughs, and counties of the kingdom, by writs un- 
der the great ſeal, for providing and furniſhing certain Ships 
for the King's ſervice. 

SHIRE *, a diviſion, or portion of the kingdom, called alſo 
county, 

The word is originally Saxon, cir, or ſcire, and derived from 
ſeyran, to divide. 

SHOAL, in the fea language, the fame as ſhallow, and is 
applied to ſands, &c. which have but little water upon them. 

SHOA'LED, among tin miners, ſignifies fragments of ore, 
which by rains, currents of water, &c. are torn from the load, 
or veins of ore. 


SHO/PLIFTER, a perſon who under pretence of buying goods, 


or otherwiſe, ſteals them. | 

SHORT Accent, in grammar, a mark which ſhews, that the ſyl- 
lable over which it is placed is ſhort. It is marked thus (o). 

SHORT-SI'GHTEDNESS. See Mryorra. 

SHOT, in military affairs, includes all kinds of balls, or bullets, 
for fire-arms. 

n 8 ee 

SHOU/LDER-BONE. HuukRus. 

SHOU'LDER-PITCH, a diſeaſe in a horſe, when the pitch, 
or point of the ſhoulder, is diſplaced. 

SHOU/LDER-SPLAIT, a hurt which befals a horſe from ſome 
dangerous ſlip, whereby the ſhoulder is parted from the breaſl. 

SHO'WER, a cloud reſolved into rain, and diſcharged upon a 
certain tract of ground. See RAIN. | 

SHRINE “, a cafe to hold the relics of ſome ſaint. 


*The word is formed from the Latin, che, a deſk or ca- 
binet. 


SHROVE-TIDE, the time immediately before Lent, ſo called 
by our anceſtors, becauſe employed in ſhriving, that is, in 
confeſſing their fins to the prieſt, in order to a more devout 


. 


keeping the enſuing· Lent · faſt 


SHRO'WDING of trees, the cutting or lopp 


SI, in mulic, a ſeventh note lately added b 


| 


SHU”T'TLE, in the manufaQures, an inftrument uſed b 


SIDERA”TION, the blaſti 
SIDE*REAL Tear. See YEAR. 
SIEGE *, in war, the encampment of an army round a 


SI L 


| ing off g. 
branches; it is only practiſed on thoſe trees id * top 
ed for fuel, or ſome preſent uſe, not being fit for tim, . 


SHROWDS, or SHRovuDs, in a ſhip, are the 


ps > \ | great ro 
go. 15 on both ſides of all the maſts, except the bow-ſprir. Þ 


SHRUB, frutex, a woody plant, of a ſize leſs than a tree, ang 


which, beſides its principal ſtem and branches, fre 0 
from the ſame root, puts forth ſeveral other confiderable fa. 
or ſtems. ets, 
weavers, which with the thread it contains, either of * ry 
len, filk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the wa 7 
ſtuffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, &c. by throwing the 8 of 
alternately from right to left, and from left to right, 2 Va 6 
between the threads of the warp, which are iretchea_* 
lengthways on the loom. = . 
Le Maire t 
ancient notes invented by Guido Aretin, by means wks * 
difficulty attending the ancient ſcale is avoided. 
SI'BYLS'®, Sihliæ, in antiquity, virgin-propheteſſes."or Ma 
ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired; and who, in the heights © 
their enthuſiaſm, gave oracles, and foretold things to come. 
* 'The word is ſuppoſed to be compounded of the G 8 
$:;;, God, and 0 counſel. 155 n arepk ou, for 


SV/CK.NESS, Dis EAST. 

Green SICKNESS, ** CHLOROSIS. 
Sweating SICKNESS, SUDOR Anglicanug, 
Falling SICK N Ess, EPlLEPSY. 


or blighting of trees, plants, de 


the lace 
in order to take it, either by formal attacks, or — g 


The word is French, and literally fignifies a ſear. 

SIGHT), the exerciſe, or act of the ſenſe of ſeeing. Sce EYE 
and VISION. 

SIGHTS, in mathematics, imply two thin pieces of braſs, &c. 
placed perpendicularly on the two extremities of the index cf 
a theodolite, — 5 &c. each whereof has an aper- 
ture or flit in the middle, through which the viſual rays pals 
to the eye, and diſtant objects are ſeen. 

SIGILLA”TA Terra, a name given to ſeveral earths or boles, to 
ſignify their _ genuine ; the principal is that dug in the 
iſland Lemnos. See LEMNIAN Earth. 

SIGN, a ſenſible mark or character, denoting ſomething abſent 
or inviſible. 

S16N, in algebra. See CHARACTER. 

SIGN, in medicine, implies ſome appearance in the body, diſ 

tinguiſhable by the ſenſes ; whence, by juſt reaſoning, is in- 
ferred the preſence, nature, ſtate, event of health, a diſeaſe, 
or death, 
Thoſe which indicate the preſent condition of a body, whe- 
ther ſick or well, dying or the like, are called diagnoſtic Signs. 
Thoſe which foretel the future ſtate thereof, are called prog- 
noſtic Signs. And that Sign which is peculiar to the diſeaſe, 
and inſeparable from it, as ariſing from the nature thereof, is 
called a pathognomonic ſign. 

Sie, in aftronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptic, or a por- 

tion dane, thirty degrees thereof. 
The ancients divided the ecliptic into twelve ſegments, called 
Signs, which they denominated from the conitellations, which, 
at the time the names were impoſed, were ſituated near thoſe 
portions of the ecliptic. —But the conſtellations, by the pre- 
ceſſion of the equinox, have changed their places, the con- 
ſtellation Aries being got into the ſign Taurus, and the con- 
ſtellation Taurus into the ſign Gemini, &c. The names and 
order of the twelve Signs are as follows: 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces. The firſt ſix where- 
of are called northern ſigns, and the latter ſouthern ſigns. 

Si N Manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing. 

SIGNAL, a certain ſign agreed upon for the conveying of in- 

telligence, where the voice cannot reach. 
Signals are given for the beginning of a battle, or an attack, 
uſually with drums and trumpets ; at fea they are given dy 
firing guns, by lights, fails, flags, &c. 

SIGNA”TURE, ſigning, a ſubſcription, or the putting one's 


name at the bottom of an act, or deed, in one's own hanc- 


writing. 

SIGNATURE, in printing, implies a mark at the bottom of each 
ſheet, to facilitate the gathering and binding of the book, and 
to ſhew the order and number of the quires and ſheets. 

SI'GNET, one of the King's ſeals, uſed for ſealing his private 
letters, and ſigning all grants which paſs his Majeſty's hand 
by bill. 

SIGNIFICA'TION, the meaning or import of a word, phraſe, 
ſign, device, emblem, or the like. 

SIGNIFICATION. in law, is the notification of an act, &c. made 
to the oppoſite party, &c. by a copy, &c. thereof, given and 
atteſted by a proper officer. 

SILE/NI, in antiquity, a fort of heathen demi- gods, the fam? 
with ſatyrs, which were called Silent, when they came to be 

advanced in age. 


SILT- 
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UA, in botany, the ſeed veſſel, huſk, pod, or ſhell of a 
ant of the leguminous kind. | 
aLYQUOUS lants, thoſe which produce ſiliquæ, or ſeed 


ds. 
cricum, à very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread, the 
al, fr an  nſect called bombyx, — the Silk-worm. 

In the year 555, two monks brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
to 88 e, great quantities of Silk-worms, with in- 
ſtructions for the hatching their eggs, rearing and feeding the 
worms, drawing out the Silk, ſpinning and working it. Im- 
mediately manufactures were ſet up at Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth. About 1130, Roger, King of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a 
Silk manuactory at Palermo, and another in Calabria, ma- 
naged by workmen whom he brought from Athens, Corinth, 
&c. which that prince had conquered in his expedition to the 
Holy Land. By degrees the reſt of Italy and Spain learned, 
from the Sicilians and Calabrians, the management of the Silk- 
worms, and the working of Silk ; and at length, a little be- 
fore the reign of Francis I, began to imitate them, 
The great advantage, flowing from this new manufacture, 
made our King James I. to be very deſirous of its being in- 
troduced into England; accordingly it was recommended ſe- 
veral times from the throne, and in the moſt earneſt terms, 
to plant mulberry- trees, &c. for the propagation of Silk-worms, 
but unhappily without effect; though from the various expe- 
riments inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and other 
places, it appears, that the Silk-worm thrives, and works as 
well, in all reſpects, in England, as in any other part of Eu- 


rope. 
T fe Silk-worm is an inſect not more remarkable for the pre- 
cious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the many 
forms it aſſumes, before and after its being inveloped in the 
rich cod or ball it weaves itfelf. From a ſmal] egg about the 
ſize of a pin's head, which is its firſt ſtate, it becomes a pret 
big worm, or maggot, of a whitiſh colour, inclining to yel- 
low. In this ſtate it feeds on mulberry-leaves, till, being come 
to maturity, it winds itſelf up into a ſilken bag, or caſe, about 
the ſize and ſhape of a pigeon's egg ; and becomes metamor- 
2. into an aurelia: in this ſtate it remains without any 
gns of life, or motion; till at length it awakes, to become a 
butter-fly ; aſter making itſelf a paſlage out of its ſilken ſepul- 
chre. And, at laſt, dying indeed, it prepares itſelf, by ar 
egg, or ſeed it cafts, for a new life ; which the warmth of 
the ſummer- weather aſſiſts it in reſuming. 
As ſoon as the Silk-yorm is arrived at the ſize and ſtrength 
neceſſary for beginning his cod, he makes his web; for it is 
thus they call that ſlight tiſſue, which is the beginning and 
ground of this admirable work. This is his firſt day's em- 
ployment. On the ſecond, he forms his folliculus or ball, 
and covers himfelf almoſt over with Silk. The third day he 
is quite hid, and the following days employs himſelf in thick- 
ening and ſtrengthening his ball, always working from one 
ſingle end, which he never breaks by his own fault, and 
which is ſo fine, and fo long, that thoſe who have examined 
it attentively, think they ſpeak within compaſs, when they af- 
firm, that each ball contains Silk enough to reach the length 
of fix Engliſh miles. 
In ten days time, the ball is in its perfection, and is now to 
be taken down from the branches of the mulberry-tree, where 
the worms have hung it. But this point requires a deal of 
attention, for there are ſome worms more lazy than others, 
and it is very dangerous waiting till they make themſelves 2 
paſſage, which uſually happens about the fiſteenth day of the 
month. 
The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls are kept for the grain, 
the reſt are carefully wound; or if it is deiwred to keep them 
all, or if there be more than can be well wound at once, they 
lay them for ſome time in an oven moderately hot, or elſe ex- 
poſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſively, to the greateſt heat“ 
of the ſun, in order to kill the inſect, which, without this 
precaution, would not fail to open itſelf a way to go and uſe 
thoſe new wings abroad, it has acquired within, 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect balls; thoſe 
that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide, 
not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being improper for wind- 
ing, they are reſerved to be drawn out into ſkains, The balls 
are of different colours; the moſt common are yellow, orange- 
colour, iſabella, and fleſh-colour ; there are ſome alſo of a 
ſca- green, others of a ſulphur-colour, and others white; but 
there is no neceſſity for ſeparating the colours and ſhades to 
wind them apart, as all the colours are to be loſt in the fu- 
ture ſcouring and preparing of the Silk. _ 

Te wind SILK from af the balls, —T wo machines are neceſiary, 
the one a furnace, with its copper ; the other a reel, or frame, 
to draw the Silk. The winder, then, ſeated near the furnace, 
throws into the copper of water over the furnace (firſt heated 
and boiled to a certain degree, which cuſtom alone can teach) 
a handful or two of balls, which have been firſt well purged 
of all their looſe furry ſubſtance. He then ſtirs the whole ve- 
ry briſkly about with birchen rods, bound and cut like bruſhes ; 
and when the heat and agitation have detached the ends of 
the Silks of the pods, which are apt to catch on the rods, he 
draws them forth, and joining ten or twelve, or even four- 
teen of them together, he forms them into threads, according 


SIL 


to the bigneſs required to the works they are deſtined for: 
eight ends ſufficing for ribbands, and velvets, &c. requiring 


threads, are firſt paſſed into the holes of three iron rods, in 
the fore-part of the reel, then upon the bobbins, or pullics, 
and at laſt are drawn out to the reel itſelf, and there faſtened ; 
each to an end of an arm or branch of the reel. Thus diſ- 
poſed, the workman, giving motion to the reel, by turning 
the handle, guides his threads; ſubſtitutes new ones, when 
any of them break, or any of the balls are wound out; 
ſtrengthens them, where neceſſary, by adding others; and takes 
away the balls wound out, or that, having been pierced, are 
full of water, 

In this manner, two workmen will ſpin and reel three pounds 
of Silk in a day; which is anotherguiſe diſpatch than is made 
by the ſpinning-wheel, or diſtaff.— Indeed, all Silks cannot 
be ſpun and reeled after this manner: either by reaſon the 
balls have been perforated by the Silk-worms themſelves, or 
becauſe they are double, or too weak to bear the water; or 
becauſe they are coarſe, Cc. Of all theſe together, they 
make a particular kind of Silk called floretta: which being 
carded, or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the con- 
dition it comes from the ball, makes a tolerable Silk. 

As to the balls, after opening them with ſciflars, and taking 
out the inſects (which are ot ſome uſe for the feeding of poul- 
try) they are ſteeped three or four days in troughs, the water 
whereof is changed every day to prevent their ſtinking, When 
they are well ſoftened by this ſcouring, and cleared of that 
gummy matter, the worm had lined the inſide withal, and 
which renders it impenetrable to the water, and even to air it- 
ſelf, they boil them half an hour in a lye of aſhes, very clear 
and well ſtrained: and after waſhing them out in the river, 
and drying them in the ſun, they card and ſpin them on the 
wheel, &c. and thus make another kind of floretta, ſome- 
what inferior to the former. 

"The ſeveral preparations which Silks undergo, to fit them to 
be uſed in the manufacture of Silken ſtuffs, are the ſpinning, 
recling, milling, bleaching, and dying.—The two firſt we 
have already ſpoke of, as they are concerned in drawing the 
Silk from off the balls. — As to the ſpinning and reeling of 
raw Silks off the balls, ſuch as they are brought hither from 
Italy, the Levant, Sc. the firſt is chiefly performed on the 
ſpinning-wheel; and the latter, either on hand-reels, or on reels 
mounted on machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkains at 
the ſame time. As to the milling, they uſe a mill compoſed 
of ſeveral pieces, which may mill two or three hundred bob- 
bins at once, and make them into as many ſkains. 

Raw SILK, that taken from the ball withour fire, and wound 
without any coction; ſuch is moſt, if not all, that is brought 
into England from the Levant. 

Botled S11.K, that which has been boiled in water, to facili- 
tate the ſpinning and winding. 

pider SiLK,—In the year 1710, Mr. Bonn diſcovered a 
method of procuring and preparing Silk of the webs of ſpi- 
ders, and uſing it in ſeveral manufactures, 

After the death of Mr, Bonn, the French academy appointed 
the celebrated Reaumur to make a farther enquiry into this 
new Silk work, who has raiſed ſeveral objections and diflicul- 
ties againſt it, which are inſerted in the memoirs of the aca- 
demy for the year 1710. The ſum of what he has urged a- 
mounts to this: The natural fierceneſs of the ſpiders, renders 
them unfit to be bred and kept together: four or five thouſand 
being diſtributed into cells, 50 in ſome, 100 or 200 in others; 
the big ones kill and eat the leſs, ſo that in a ſhort time there 
were left only one or two in each cell: and to this inclination 
of mutually eating one another Mr. Reamur aſcribes the 
ſcarcity of ſpiders, conſidering the vaſt number of eggs they 
lay. | 
But this is not all: he even affirms, that the ſpider's bag is 
inferior to that of the Silk-worm, both in luſtre and ſtrength ; 
and that it produces leſs matter to be manufactured. The 
thread of the ſpider's web only bears a weight of two grains 
without breaking; that of the bag bears 36. The latter, 
therefore, in all probability, is eighteen times thicker than 
the former ; yet is it weaker than that of the Silk-worm, 
which bears a weight of two drachms and a half. So that five 
threads of the ſpider's bag mult be put together to equal one 
thread of the Silk-worm's bag. 
Now, it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be applied fo juſtly over 
one another, as not to leave little vacant ſpaces between 
them, whence the light will not be reflected; and, of conſe- 
quence, a thread, thus compounded, muſt fall ſhort of the 
luſtre of a ſolid thread. Add to this, that the ſpider's thread 
cannot be wound off, as that of the Silk-worm may ; but 
muſt, of neceſſity, be carded; by which means being torn 
in pieces, its evenneſs, which contributes much to its 3-569 
is deſtroyed. In effect, this want of luſtre was taken notice 
of by M. de la Hire, when Mr, Bonn preſented a pair of 
ſtockings to the academy. 
Again, ſpiders furniſh much Jeſs Silk than the worms: the 
largeſt bags of theſe latter weigh four grains; the ſmaller 


three grains; fo that 2394 worms produce a pound of Silk. 
| Tha 
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The ſpiders bags do not weigh above one grain: yet 2 } 
their weight. | 


cleared of their duſt and filth, loſe two this 


* 


The work of 12 ſpiders, therefore, only equals that of one 


Silk-worm; and a pound of Silk will require at leaſt 27648 
ſpiders. But as the bags are wholly the work of the fe- 
males, who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in; there muſt 


be kept 55296 ſpiders, to yield a pound of Silk. Yet will | 


this only hold of the beſt ſpiders, thoſe large ones ordinarily 
ſeen in gardens, &c. ſcarce yielding a twelfth part of the 
Silk of the others. 280 of theſe, he ſhews, would not do 
more than one Silk-worm ; and 663552 of them would ſcarce 
yield a pound, 

SI'/LLON, in fortification, an elevation of earth made in the 
middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too broad, ——lt is 

enerally called envelope. 


8 LV E R, a white, rich ſort of metal; being the fineſt, pureſt, | 


moſt ductile, and moſt precious of all metals, except gold. 
Silver is heavier than any of the other metals, except gold 
and lead; tho' it comes after lead, in regard to its gravity, it 
greatly excels it in fixity, and, of all metals, approaches · the 
neareſt to gold in ſimplicity ; bearing all the teſts of fire, and 
moſt of the ſeverer ones, by the addition of other metalline 
bodies, in the ſame manner that gold does, and not diſcover- 
ing any diverſity of parts by the ordinary means. It is con- 
fiderably hard in compariſon of lead or gold, yet it is mallea- 


ble and ductile to a very great degree, and may be drawn out | 


in an extremely fine wire. It is leſs capable of ruſt than any 
other metal, except gold ; but it readily becomes black, on 
being rubbed with ſulphur. It is in ſome degree ſonorous in 
itſelf, and, in compoſition with copper and tin; it makes a 
metal that is more ſo than thoſe two metals alone would be. 
It requires a kind of middle degree of fire to fuſe it, bearing, 
unaltered, a ſtronger heat than either lead or gold, but melting 
much eaſier than copper or iron. It may be ſtrictly ſaid to 
grow red-hot before it melts, but the ſtate of ignition, with- 
out fuſion, is but inſtantaneous in it, and runs as ſoon as ſeen 
to be red-hot. It amalgamates ready enough with mercury ; the 
readieſt way of mixing them is to have the Silver in fine 
filings, very clear from greaſe, and to rub it in a mortar with 
the mercury. It is fixed in a common fire, ſo as to loſe ſcarce 
any thing, perhaps, truly ſpeaking, not any thing at all, in 
the fierceſt degree of it, never ſo long continued: it has been 
tried by Boerhaave for two months together, in the eye of a 
glaſs-houſe furnace, and found to loſe only one twefth part of 
its weight in the operation; and it is highly probable, that e- 
ven this loſs might be owing to the Silver's not being perfectly 
purified firſt, 

Silver, expoſed to the fierceſt fire, collected in the focus of a 
large burning-glaſs, immediately becomes red-hot, and melts 
it then crackles, and afterwards emits a thick ſmoak : ſoon 
after this, is covered with a duſty ſubſtance, or calx. If the 
Silver have been refined by means of antimony, the calx is of 
a yellowiſh hue, and, if kept long enough in the focus, it 
will vitrify in the ſame manner as gold; but, if it have been 
refined with lead, the calx is whiter, and, Homberg aſſures us, 
ey never vitrity, however long expoſed, even to that degree 
of heat. 

The ſpecific gravity of Silver has been variouſly laid down by 
various experiments; this has becn owing to the difterent de- 
grees of purity of the Silver they have weighed, or their dif- 
terent accuracy in experiments of this kind; they make its 
weight to water to be from 10284 to 11091 to 1000, by the 
niceſt trial; the gravity of the Silver I have already mention- 
ed, as ſtanding the fire without loſs, is to water as 10470 to 
Iod. | 

Silver is purified by means of lead, and bears its action with- 
out loſs. Fuſed with antimony, if the effect be not carefully 
prevented, it turns to ſcoria, and becomes volatile: there is no 
metal, indeed, except gold alone, that bears the teſt with 
this rapacious mineral, in the common way. 

The proper ſolvent of Silver is aqua fortis; it is diſſolved rea- 
dily by this, and not at all by the common aqua regia; yet, 
under certain circumſtances, aqua regia will diſſolve Silver: 
the firſt phlegm which ariſes in diſtilling that menſtruum, 
when newly made, and when it has been ſome time in dige- 
ſtion with gold, will diſſolve Silver, and will not touch gold; 
tho” it cannot be acknowledged, but this liquor is as much a- 
qua regia, as what follows in the diſtillation. This, however, 
is a mere experiment of curioſity, not likely ever to occur 
in the way of buſineſs, and in that reſpect, tho' we are ac- 
quainted with this accident, which was accidentally diſcovered 
by Homberg, we may ſay in general, as we uſed to do, that 
aqua fortis diſſolves Silver, and not gold; and aqua regia gold, 
and not Silver. If but the ſmalleſt quantity of fea falt be put 
into aqua fortis, it will no longer give a clear ſolution of Sil- 
ver,— This gives us ateſt for the goodneſs of aqua fortis ; and 
to this difference in the effect of theſe two menſtrua we owe 
the only method of ſeparating Silver from gald, without loſs. 
It Silver be fuſed with lead, it loſes its ſound, and its bright 
colour; if melted with tin, it becomes extremely brittle, and 
the two metals are very difficultly ſeparated again. It melts 
and mixcs eaſily with copper, and by that means acquires a 


mn 


leability; but the arſenic may be ſeparated from 
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hardneſs which fits it for our coins and utenkil 


. . 3z much 
than in its pure natural ſtate. better 


Silver, melted with arſenic (which is eaſily done by miri. 


the arſenic with a little chalk and a little tartar, then weft 
it with common water, and then ſtratifying the Silver - 
the maſs) receives a part of that ſubſtance into its own _ 
and ſhews the ſingular effect it has on it in its loſing all it f 


5 Mal. 
it agai 
melting it in a ſtrong fire. Guin by only 
Silver, melted with biſmuth, is afterwards much the more ez 
fily amalgamated with quickſilver; and what is yet more ;.. 
markable, is, that it by this means becomes ſo attenuates. 
that it will paſs thro' a Ln in much larger quantity mixeq 
with the mercury, than it would otherwiſe have done, It 
made much more fuſible, as well as volatile, by antimony * 
is ſtrangely debaſed by the fume of burning ſulphur. 
Silver is ſaid by ſome to be able to colour the natural gem, 
and the ſactitious glaſſes, and paſtes with fine blue; but thi, 
is an error Wholly owing to the alloy of copper, which is in 
moſt Silver, and which has occaſionally ſhewn this effect in 
the artificial products of this kind; as to the ſuppoſed effect in 
the natural ones, we have no adequate proof of it, no Silve; 
ever being ſeparated from any blue gem, nor any proof of it; 
being in any of them having appeared to me in all the exyeri. 
ments I have occaſionally made. "Tho? Silver in the earth be 
not capable of communicating any colour to foffiles, it ha: 
however, a power of influencing their figure, and that in x 
very ſingular manner: It has long been known, that iron de. 
termines the cryſtals it enters the compoſition of, as alread 
obſerved, into rhombs, and lead into cubes; but it has not 
been known that theſe truncated cryſtals and ſpars, preſetved 
as great curioſities in the cabinets of the curious, owe their 
figure to Silver, till Silver was lately ſeparated from them. 
As certainly, therefore, as iron or lead can form cryſtal into 
cubes and rhombs, ſo certainly can Silver, even in a very 
ſmall quantity, influence the figure of thoſe fofliles, and form 
them into columns truncated at each end. 
The chemiſts, who ſuppoſe Silver to have ſome peculiar af. 
nity to the moon, therefore call it luna; their charaQter fgr 
it is this ; by this they mean to denote the half of gold, whole 
character is a compleat circle; the inner line of this figure, 
if turned outward, will make it the compleat mark of gold, 
by which they expreſs the inſide of Silver, turned outward, 
would make it gold; for they do not allow that there is any 
thing foreign or corroſive in this metal, as there is in all the o- 
thers, except gold itſelf: this corroſive matter they expreſs by 
a croſs added to the figure, which is wanting only in the cha- 
raters of gold and Silver. It has been ſuppoſed by many, 
that Silver would afford a blue tincture, but this is wholly er- 
roneous ; its ſolution, if the Silver has been thoroughly puri- 
fied, is always colourleſs, and its cryſtals are as pellucid and 
deſtitute of any tinge, as the pureſt rock cryſtal ; but if there 
be any copper left in the ſilver, even in ever ſo ſmall a quantity, 
the ſolution will be green or blue. The cryſtals of Silver are 
intenſely bitter. If Silver be melted with common ſalt, it 
blends, with proper management, into a ſemipellucid maſs, 
called luna cornea, which is very difficultly reduced into 
Silver again, being ſo volatile, that it flies wholly off in a 
ſmall degree of heat. 
The chemical writers have ſaid great things of the virtues of 
Silver, but there is very little reaſon for placing any depend- 
ence on them. The Arabian authors are as fond of it, indeed, 
as they are of gold, and attribute all thoſe effects to a grain 
or two of it taken internally, that a ſufficient quantity of it 
is apt to create in the poſſeſſor without ſwallowing any of it. 
They ſay it gives great ſpirits and chearfulneſs, and tortifics 
the heart, and add, that in a particular manner it is good for 
the head. 
ſtrengthening and cordial compoſitions, and hence the che- 
miſts have endeavoured to introduce among us a long train of 
lunar medicines, ſuch as argentum potabile, diaphoreticum 
lunare, bezoardicum lunare, and fifty others, as pompous 
as inſignificant, : 
The only preparations which keep up their credit in the Shops, 
are, the lunar cryſtals and lunar cauſtic, 


SILVER-MINES, and the different ſorts of ore. — There are : 


great number of Silver mines, in different parts of the world; 
but the richeſt and moſt copious are in America, eſpecial!y 
in Potoſi, one of the provinces of Peru. The veins of ore 
were, in the beginning, but at a very ſmall depth in the 
mountain of Potoſi, but by degrees the miners were obliged 
to dig deeper into the bowels of the mountain, in order to 
follow the veins; and at preſent the ſhafts are ſo deep, that it 
requires upwards of four hundred ſteps to arrive at the bottom. 
The veins at this depth are found to be of the ſame quality «s 
thoſe formerly diſcovered near the ſurface ; and the mine :5 
rich. It ſeems to be inexhauſtible; but the working in it be- 
comes more difficult every day, and often proves fatal to the 
greateſt part of the workmen, by the exhalations ariſing from 
the bottom of the mine, and which ſpread even to the extre- 
mities. No perſon can endure fo deſtructive an air more than 
one day at a time, nor are the animals which feed on the ac- 

jacent 


Hence they give leaf-filver a place in all their - 
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tallic veins, which yield ſuch pernicious vapours as kill in- 
ſtantly; theſe they are obliged immediately to ſhut up, and 
leave them Entirely, The greateſt part of the workmen. af- 
tet they have wrought in the mines for a conſiderable time, 
become diſabled. It is aſtoniſhing to ſind how many Indians 
have loſt their lives, fince they began to work theſe mines ; 
and the numbers that die ſtill every day. The Silver ore, tho' 
contained in the ſame vein, is not always of the ſame colour 
and quality: in Peru they call it mineral ; if it be white or 
grey, mixed with red or whitiſh ſpecks, they call it plata- 
dlancha; and this is the richeſt and the eaſieſt ore to work. 
They likewiſe find a black ore like the ſcoria of iron, which 
they term plomo-ronco, "There is another ſpecies of black 
ore, to which they have given the name of boſlicler, becauſe 
it turns red on being wet and rubbed againſt iron, The ore 
called zoroche ſhines like talc, and, tho? it look as if it con 

rained Silver, yet they exttact but little of that metal from it; 
the paco ore is of a red colour, with a caſt of yellow in it, 
and is found in little and very foft pieces, and is but a poor 
ore: the green ore, called cobriſſo, is almoſt friable; the 
particles of Silver in it may be ſeen with the naked eye, but it 
is very difficult to extract them. There is alfo, in the mine 
of Catamito in Potoſi, an ore called aranea, which conſiſts 
of threads of pure Silver; this is what they call Silver ore in 
{mall threads. Theſe filaments are always richer towards the 
center than towards their extremities; but the Silver a- 
bounds moſt where theſe threads intetſect each other. The two 
&rſt mines of Potoſi were opened in the year 1545; the one 
called Rica, and the other Diego Centeno. The firſt was 
raiſed ſome diſtance above the level of the ground, in the form 
of a cock's comb, being 300 feet long, and 13 broad. The 
ore of this mine was ſo rich, that almoſt half of it was pure 
Silver, to the depth of 50 or 60 fathoms, where it began to 
change a little. 

The richeſt Silver mines are only to be found in the cold places 
of America. The climate of Potoſi is fo very cold, that for- 
merly the Spaniſh women could not lie in there, but were ob- 
liged to remove twenty o thirty leagues beyond it, in order 
to have a milder climate: but at preſent they lie in as eaſily 
at Potoſi, as the native Indians themſelves. At the foot of 
the mount of Potoſi ſtands the town of the ſame name, which 
is become famous on account of the great riches its inhabi- 
tants have drawn from the mountain. There are in this town 
upwards of fixty thouſand Indians, and ten thouſand Spani- 
ards, They oblige the neighbouring pariſhes to furniſh a cer- 
tain number of Indians every year to work. in the mines; and 
this is what they call mita or their quota: the greateſt part 
carry their wives and children with them, but they all go thi- 
ther with the greateſt reluctance, This ſervitude laſts only a 
vear, after which they are at liberty to return to their former 
habitations ; but a great many ſettle in Potoſi, which by that 
means becomes every day more and more populous. Tho' 
the mines of Potoſi are the leaſt dangerous, yet without the 
kerb paraguai, which the miners take by the way of infuſion, 
as we do tea, or chew it like tobacco, they muſt foon quit 
them. The mines of Potoſi and Lipes ſtill maintain their te- 
putation; however, there have been others diſcovered ſome 
years ago that are reckoned richer ; ſuch are thoſe of Oruvo, 
eight leagues from Atica; and thole of Ollacha, near Cuſco, 
which were diſcovered in 1712. 

The method of extratting Sil VER from the ore.—In order to 
extract Silver from the ore, they firſt break it into pretty 
ſmall pieces, and then grind it with iron peſtles, weighing a- 
bout two hundred pounds, and which commonly are 
moved by water, The ore, when pounded, is paſſed through 
2 ſieve of iron or copper, and then kneaded with water to a 
paite, which they leave to dry a little ; afterwards, they knead 
it a ſecond time with ſea-ſalt; and at laſt they throw ſome 
mercury upon it, and knead it a third time, in order to incor- 
porate the mercury with the Silver; being what they call an 
amalgama, Eight or ten days are ſufficient for this proceſs in 
temperate places; but in cold countries it ſometimes requires 
2 month or fix weeks. They then throw the paſte into large 
tubs or lavatories, in order to ſeparate the earth from it; theſe 
bs conſiſt of three baſons ſtanding over a current of water, 
which carrics off the earth, after it has been ſteeped in each 
baſon. In order to facilitate the operation, they conſtantly 
itir the paſte with their feet, that, when the water comes clear 
out of the baſons, there may remain at the bottom only Sil- 
ver and mercury amalgamated together ; and this is what they 
call pigna. They endeavour to extract the mercury which is 
not incorporated with the Silver, by preſſing the pigna, beat- 
ing it ſtrongly, or bruiſing it in a preſs or mill. There are 
5 gna's of different fizes and different weights; they common- 
ly contain a third of Silver, and two thirds of mercury. They 
lay the pigna upon a trevet, placing under it a veſlel full of 
water; and cover the whole with earth in form of a cap, which 
they ſurround with burning coals, The action of the fire 
cauſes the mercury to evaporate from the pigna, and falls into 
the water where it is condenſed. The interſtices which the 
mercury occupied in the pigna continue empty, and there re 
mains only a porous and light mals of Silver, compared with 
its former bulk. 


cent places free from its effects. They often meet with me- | 
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Silver is likewiſe extracted from the ore in the followingman- 
ner: they firſt break the ore, and ſometimes waſh it, to ſe- 
parate the ſtony particles which have been reduced to a pow- 
der: after this they calcine it, in order to extract from it the 
ſulphur and arſenic: this is what they call roaſting the ore; 
after which they waſh it again, to free it from the calcined 
powder, The ore being thus prepared, they fuſe it with lead 
or litharge, or with copel-heads that have been uſed before; 


they employ granulated lead for this purpoſe, when the work 


is but ſmall. The harder the ore is to melt, the more lead 
they mix with it : about ſixteen or twenty parts of lead to one 
of ore. This proceſs is called ſcoriſying: the ſcoria conſiſt 
of lead vitrified with the ſtone, and with whatever elſe 
is not gold or Silver in the ore; and the metal precipitates 
into a regulus. If this regulus look pretty fine, and of a 
metallic colour, they put it into the copel z but, if it fill be 
mixed with ſcoria, and black, they melt it over again with 
a ſmall quantity of glaſs or lead. 

In order to ſeparate the Silver from the mercury, with which 
It 1s amalgamated, they have a furnace with an aperture at 
the top; this aperture they cover with a ſort of dome made of 
earth in a cylindrical form, which may be left on or taken a- 
way at pleaſure, When they have put the maſs of Silver and 
mercury into the furhace, laid on the cover, and lighted the 
fire, the quick-filver riſes in the form of vapours, and adheres 
to the dome, from whence they collect it, and uſe it again 
for the ſame purpoſe. 

When the Silver is well purified, fo that all heterogeneous 
matter, cither metallic or other, that might be mixed with 
it, is extracted, they ſay it is twelve carats fine. This is the 
expreſſion they uſe to denote the quality of the pureſt Silver, 
without any mixture or alloy ; but, if there ſhould remain a- 
ny, they deduct the weight of the mixture from the principal 
weight, and the remainder ſhews the value of the Silver. 
The carat conſiſts of twehty-four grains: ſo that, when to 
the weight of twelve carats there are twelve grains of mix- 
ture, the value of the Silver is eleven carats twelve grains: 
and ſo of any other. 

Refining of SILVER. — As to refining, it is differently per- 
formed in different countries, and according to the different 
intentions of the refiners. The refining of Silver with lead 
is performed witha very dry copel, which they make red- hot in a 
reverberatory furnace; and after this they put the lead into it, 
uſing more or leſs, according as the Silver which they would 
copel is ſuſpected to have more or leſs alloy. See As8AYING. 
There is ſome difference between copeling in ſmall, and copel- 
ing in great : for inſtance, when they copel in the great, they 
blow upon the copel, while the Silver turns round, in order 
to ſeparate it from the litharge : whence it happens, that, 
when the proceſs is not well performed, there is found ſome 
lead among the litharge, and ſometimes Silver; which does 
not happen when they copel in the ſmall, In this proceſs they 
muſt allow ſixteen parts of lead for each part of alloy. 

The refining of Silver with ſaltpetre is performed by fuſing 
the Silver in a crucible that is laid in a wind-furnace : when 
the Silver is fuſed, they fay the matter is in balneo; and, 
when it is in this ſtate, they throw ſaltpetre into the crucible, 
and let the whole fuſe well together; this they call ſoldering 
the matter well in balneo. 

T hey take the crucible out of the fire, and pour the matter 
gently into a tub full of water, where the Silver turns to little 
grains, provided the water be ſtirred; for, if the water be at 
reſt, the Silver falls down in a lump to the bottom. 

They likewiſe fuſe Silver three times, putting ſaltpetre and 
borax to it each time; and the third time they let the crucible 
cool without touching it, and pour it into an ingot-mould : 
after this they break it, and find at the bottom a piece of fine 
Silver; the ſcoria or ſcales a- top conſiſt of the faltpetre and 
the alloy that was in the Silver. 

Two ounces of ſaltpecre, and an eighth part of an ounce of 
borax calcined with eight ounces of Silver, ate repeated in the 
proceſs till the ſcoria have no colour. 
All the above methods of refining Silver, having been found 
inconvenient and tedious, induced M. Homberg to attempt 
the diſcovering a method of ſhortening the proceſs, in which 
he ſucceeded. It confiſts in calcining Silver with half ite 
weight of common ſulphur; and, after fuſing the whole to- 
gether, throwing upon it at different times a certain quantity 
of filings of ſteel; by which means the ſulphur quits the Sil- 
ver, in order to unite with the iron, and both the one and 
the other turn to a ſcum that ſwims a-top of the Silver; and 

there is found at the bottom of the crucible the purified 
matter. 

Shell S11.VER, is made with Silver leaf ground with new honey, 
and, after pouring a ſmall quantity of aqua fortis on it, the 
menſtruum is poured off, and tlie ſilver kept for uſe. 


SILVE'STRE, or Sy. vESTRE, granum, or coccis SYLVESTRISS 
a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the coccus Polonicus, 
and by others, for a coarſe or bad kind of cochineal, produced 
in the province of Guatimala, in New Spain : It is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the feed of the plant; but it is, in reality a 
true inſe as the cochineal is; only that the ſcarlet colour it 
yields, is greatly inferior to the other. See COCHINELA. 
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SIMA'TIUM, in architecture, fee CVMATIUM. — 

SI'MILAR, in geometry, &c. is the ſame as like, or of à like 
nature. | a | "Re | 

S1tMILAR Arches of a circlt, are ſuch as are like parts of their 
whole circumferences. | Ae Ty 

S1MILAR Boilies, in natural philoſophy, are called ſuch as have 
their particles of the ſame kind and nature one with another, 

S1MILAR plane numbers, ure thoſe numbers which may be rang- 
ed into the form of Similar rectangles: That is, into rectangles 
whoſe ſides are proportional, ſuch are 12 and 48 ; for the ſides 
of 12 are 6 and 2. and the ſides of 48 are 12 and 4. But 6. 

_ 2: 3- 12. 4-and therefore thoſe numbers are ſimilar, 

SIMILAR Polygons, are ſuch as have their angles ſeverally equal, 

and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. | 

S$1MILAR Refangles, are thoſe which have their ſides about the 
equal angles proportional. 
1. All ſquares are Similar rectangles. | 
2. All Similar rectangles are to each other as the ſquares of 
their homologous ſides, _ 

S1MILAR right-lined figures, are ſuch as have equal angles, and 
the ſides about thoſe equal angles proportional. 

SIMILAR ſegments 4 a circle, are ſuch as contain equal angles. 

SIMILAR Curves, wo ſegments of two curves are called Similar, 
if, any right-lined figure, being inſcribed within one of them, 
we can inſcribe always a Similar right-lined figure in the other. 

SIMILAR conic ſections. Two conic ſections are ſaid to be Similar, 
when, any ſegment being taken in the one, we can aſſign al- 

- ways a Similar ſegment in the other, 

SIMILAR Diameters 4 two conic ſeftions, The diameters in two 
conic ſections ate ſaid to be Similar, when they make the 

ſame angles with their ordinates. 

SIMILAR Solids, are ſuch as are contained under equal num - 
bers of Similar planes, alike ſituated. _ 

SIMILAR Triangles, are ſuch as have all their three angles re- 
ſpectively equal to one another. 
1. All Similar triangles have the ſides about their equal angles 


proportional. 
2. All Similar triangles are to one another as the ſquares of 
their homologous ſides. 

SPMILE, or S1MILITUDE, in rhetoric and poetry, a compa- 
riſon of two things, which, though different in other reſpects, 
yet agree in ſome one.—As, he thall be like a tree planted by 
the water- ſide, &c. See COMPARISON. ; 

SI'MONY *, fimonta, the crime of trafficking with ſacred things, 
particularly of purchaſing a benefice with money. 

* The word is borrowed from Simon Magus, who is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, as offering to buy the power of 
working miracles with money. 

S/MPLE, ſomething not mixed or compounded ; in which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. 

SIMPLE Quantities, in algebra, are ſuch as have but one ſign, 
either poſitive or negative. — Thus 2 a and 3 6 are ſimple 
quantities; but a ＋ b and x — y x are compound ones. 

SIMPLE, in botany, is a general name given to all herbs and 
plants; as having each its particular virtue, whereby it becomes 
a Simple remedy. 

SIMPLE Concords, are thoſe wherein we hear at leaſt two notes 
in conſonance ; as a third and fifth; and, of conſequence, at 
icaſt three parts. See CONCORD. ; 

SIMPLE Counter-point, is a harmonical compoſition, wherein note 
is ſet againſt note; in oppoſition to figurative counterpoint, 

SI'N pls l, in pharmacy, is a cataplaſm of muſtard- ſeed ap- 
plied with a view of exciting a heat and redneſs ot the ſkin, 

SIN/CIPUT, the interior part of the head. See CRANIUM. 

SINE, or right-SINE of an arch, in trigonometry, is a right-line 
drawn from one end, or termination of an arch, perpendicular 
to the radius drawn to the other termination of the arch; be- 
ing always equal to half the chord of twice the arch.— Thus, 
SR (plate LVIII. fig. 3.) is the right-Sine of the arches S A 


* 


and S D. See CIRCLE. 

IV hele Six x ſinus totus, the Sine of 90” degrees, being equal to the 
radius or ſemidiameter. 

SINE Complement, or c9-SINE of an arch, is that part of the dia- 
meter intercepted between the center and vine, and is equal to 
the Sine of the complement of that arch. Thus CR is the 
co-Sine of the arch A'S, and equal to H &, the Sine of its com- 
plement B 8. : : : 

Ferſed Six E of an arch, is the part of the diameter intercepted 
between the Sine and the periphery. Thus, R A is the verſed 
Sine of A S, and of BS. | 

SINE-CU/RES, are eccleſiaſtical benefices without cure of fouls, 

SI'NEW, properly denotes what we call a nerve; though, in 
common ſpeech, it is rather uſed for a tendon. 

SINGULAR Number, in grammar, the firſt manner of declin- 
ing nouns, and conjugating verbs uſed when we only fpeak 
of a ſingle perſon or thing, 

The Latins, French, Engliſh, &c. have no number but the 
Singular and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have likewile 
a dual, 

SINGU/LTUS, in medicine, a convulſive motion of the mid- 
riff, common ; called hiecup.— See HICCUP. 

SI'NICAL Quadrant, a kind of quadrant furniſhed with an in- 
dex and two fights to take altitudes, &c. by; and, beſides its 
ſides or face, covered with fines, drawn from each fide, inter- 
ſecting each other; whereby the ſeamen can ſolve, by inſpec- 
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tion, any problem in plain ſaili —1 onſtruction an 
ſee under the article OUADRAN T. 2 no lug, 

SI'NISTER, ſomething towards the left hand. 

Hence, ſome derive the word Siniſter, a ſinendo, 
sierte in berry” Fete og u Geer, 
, cr . g 
the left hand lade. bene e e ebayting, 
SINISTER Chief, is the left angle of the chief, 
28 22 is the leſt hand of the baſe. 
linopis, in natural hiſtory, a native red ſt 

SI'NOP LE. or - 1 one or ruddle. 
wc aha wr OE in heraldry, denotes vert, or the green 

SINUOYSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns in arch . 
regular figures ſometimes jetting out, and ſometi oben 

SI'NUS, in anatomy; th ren 
3 natomy; the vagina is called the Sinus muliebris 

inus pudoris ; and certain cavities in the dura mater r 
nus of a bone is a cavity which receives the head of an - 
bone. In ſurgery, a Sinus is a collection of matter * 
{mall orifice for the diſcharge thereof, 89 

SI'PHON, or SypHon; in hydraulics, a crooked tube one 
or O__ * is longer than the other ; uſed in as, 115 
ing of fluids, emptying of af 
nw. 3 ptying of veſſels, and in various hydroſtatical 
The word in the original Greek, 09», ſignifies ſim 
- whence ſome apply it to the — e — — 
particularly deſcribes two veſſels under the name of Sipho - 
the one cylindrical in the middle, and conical at the two = 
tremes; the other globular in the middle with two narr of 
tubes fitted to it, axis-wiſe ; both ſerving to take up a qu Io 
of water, &c, and to retain it, when u hea 

5 , P- 
But the moſt uſeſul and celebrated Siphon is that which fol 
lows: A crooked tube A B C (plate LVIIE fig. 8.) is pro- 
vided of ſuch a length, and with ſuch an angle, as that when 
the orifice A is placed on a horizontal plane, the height cf 
AB may not exceed thirty feet, For common uſes a foot or 
half a foot high ſuffices.— If now the leſs arm A B be im. 
merged in water or any other liquid, and the air be ſucked 
out of it by the aperture C, till the liquor follow ; the liquor 
will continue to flow out of the veſſel through the tube BC 
as long as the apperture A is under the ſurface of the liquor, ; 
Note, inſtead of fucking out the air, the event will be the 
ſame, if the Siphon be at: firſt filled with the fluid, and the 3. 
perture C ſtopped with the finger, till the aperture A be im. 
merged.— For the cauſe of the riſe of the fluid in the Siphon 
ſee ASCENT of fluids. y 

SI'REN, SEIPHN, in antiquity, a mermaid ; a name given to 
a kind of fabulous beings repreſented by Ovid, &c. as ſea 
monſters with women's faces and fiſhes tails ; and by o- 
thers decked with a plumage of various colours. — They 
are ſuppoſed to have been the three daughters of the river 
Achelous, and called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucoſia. Ho- 
mer only makes mention of two Sirens, but others reckon five, 
Virgil places them on rocks, where veſſels are in danger cf 
ſplitting. Pliny makes them inhabit the promontory in Sicily, 
near Cape Pelorus. Claudian ſays, they inhabited harmoni- 
ous rocks; that they were charming monſters ; and that ſailors 
were wrecked on their rocks without regret, and even expired 
in rapture : Dulce malum pelago Siren. 

SIRIUS, E1P1OE, in aſtronomy, the Dog-ſtar ; a very bright 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mouth of the conſlellatn 
canis major or the great dog. 

SI'TE, or SCiTE, tus, denotes the ſituation of a houſe, meſſuage, 
&c. and ſometimes the ground-plot or ſpot of earth it ſtands on. 

SITE or SciTE, /itzs, in logic, one of the predicaments, de- 
claring the ſubject to be ſo and placed. 

SITO*rHYLAX ®, ziTo'eraz, in antiquity an Athenian ma- 
giſtrate who had the ſuperintendance of the corn, and was to 
take care that no body bought more than was neceſſary fur 
the proviſion of his family. 

* The word is formed from the Greek #9;7>-, corn; and e, 

keeper. 

SI'TUS, in geometry and algebra, denotes the ſituation of lines, 
ſurfaces, &c. Wolfius gives us fome things in geometry, which 
are not deduced from the common analyſis; particularly matters 
depending on the Situs of lines and figures. M. Leibnitz ha- 
even invented a particular kind of analyſes, called analyſis Situs, 

and built apeculiar kind of calculus thereon, called calculus Situ:. 

SI'XAIN *, th, /axegena, in war, an ancient order in battle, 
wherein fix battalions being ranged in one line, the ſecond and 
fifth are made to advance, to form the van- guard; the firſt and 
ſixth to retire, to form the rear-guard. ; the third and fourt: 
remaining on the ſpot to form the corps, or body of the battle, 

* The word 1s French, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 

SIX-CLERRS, officers in Chancery, of great account, next i- 

degree below the twelve maſters ; whoſe buſineſs is to er 
ro] commiſſions, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. which pas 
the great ſeal, 
Under them were formerly 60 clerks, who with the unde: 
clerks did the buſineſs of the office, which number was after- 
wards increaſed to 90.—At preſent the number is indefinite; 
an order having been made for reducing them to the ancien: 
number of 60, by not filling up the vacancies that may hax- 
pen by death, &c. till they are fallen to that ſtandard. 

SIXTH, /exta, in muſic, one of the imple original concords, c: 


harmonical intervals. 4 
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The Sixth is of two kinds, greater and leſſer; and hence it 
15 efteemed one of the imperfect .concords, though each of 
the two ſpecies ariſes from a diviſion of the octave. 
The greater Sixth, called by the Greeks hexachordon majus, 
is the concord reſulting from the mixture of the ſounds bf two 
{rings that are to each other as five to three. 
The leſſer Sixth, hexachordon minus, reſults from two ſtrings, 
which are to each other as eight to five. 
The leſſer Sixth 1s compoſed diatonically of fix degrees, whence 
its name; of five intervals, three whtreot are tones, and 
two ſemi · tones; chromatically of eight ſemi-tones, five where- 
of are greater, and three leſs; it has its form; and origin from 
the ratio ſuper-tri-partiens quintas, as eight to five. 
The greater Sixth is compoſed diatonically, like the leſs, of 
fix degrees and hve intervals, among which are four tones 
and two ſemi- tones; and chromatically of nine ſemi-tones, 
fire whereof are greater and four leſs. Of conſequence, it has 
a leſſer ſemi-tone more than the former. It has its origin from 
the ratio ſuper-bi-partiens tertias, as ſive to three. 
Beſides the two kinds of Sixths here deſcribed, which are both 
concords, there are two others which are vicious and 
.di{ſonaat. 
The firſt is the defective Sixth, compoſed of two tones and 
three ſemi-tones, or ſeven ſemi-tones, five whereof are greater, 
and two leſs. 
The ſecond is the redundant Sixth, compoſed of four tones, a 
eater ſemi-tone, and a leſs, Whence ſome call it pentato- 
non, as comprehending five tones, 
Theſe two, being both diſcords, ſhould never be uſed in melo- 
dy, and very rarely in harmony. 
Six H, in the military art; ſee the article SIXAIN, 
SIZE, an inſtrument uſed to find the Size of pearls withal. 
It conſiſts of five thin pieces, or leaves, about two inches long, 
and half an inch broad, faſtened together at one end by a ri- 
ret. In each of theſe are ſeveral round holes drilled, of dif- 
ſerent diameters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for weighing 
pearls from half a grain to ſeven grains. Thoſe of the ſecond, 
for pearls from eight grains or two carats, to fve carats, &c. 
KELETON, in anatomy, an aſſemblage or arrangement of 
all the bones of a dead animal, dried, cleanſed, and diſpoſed in 
their natural ſituation, and kept in that diſpoſition by means 
of wires, &c. Sce the article ANATOMY, 
SKIN, in anatomy; ſee CU TIS. 
KVRMISH, in war, a diſorderly kind of combat, or encounter, 
inpreſence of two armies, between ſmall parties, or perſons who 
advance from the main body for that purpoſc, and introduce, 
or invite to, a general, regular fight. 
SKULL, in anatomy; fee CRANIUM. 
SKY, the blue expanſe of air, or atmoſphere. 
Sir Iſaac Newton attributes the azure colour of the ſky to va- 
pours beginning to condenſe therein, which have attained con- 
liſtence enough to reflect the moſt reflexible rays, viz. the violet 
ones; but not enough to reflect any of the lels reflexible ones. 
M. de la Hire attributes it to our viewing a black object, viz. 
the dark regions beyond the limits of the atmoſphere, through 
2 white or lucid one, viz. the air illuminated by the ſun : a mix- 
ture of black and white always appearing blue. — But this con- 
jecture is not originally his, being as old as Leonardo da Vinci, 
SLATE, a bluiſh fuſile ſtone, very ſoft when dug out of the 
quarry, and therefore eaſily cut or ſawed into thin long ſquares, 
to ſerve inſtead of tiles for the covering of houſes ; allo for 
making tables, &c. ; N 
The ancients were unacquainted with the uſe of Slate, and in- 
ſtead thereof covered their houſes with ſhingles, as we read 
in Pliny. Beſides the blue Slate we have alſo in England a 
greyiſh Slate, called alſo Horſham ſtone, from a town in Suſ- 
lex of that name, where the greateſt quantities of it are 
found. 
The blue Slate is very light and laſting, but chargeable with- 
al, becauſe the roof muſt be firſt boarded over, the Slates hung 
with tacks, and laid with finer mortar than tiles. The grey 
late is chiefly uſed in covering churches, chancels, &c. 
*LAVE *, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, either 
by war or conqueſt. h 
Menage and Voſſius derive the word from Sc/ais, the name 
of a Scythian people, whom Charlemagne condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment ; whence the Italians formed their /#h/aws, 
the Germans their Lade, the French their Gage, and we 
Saves. | 
\LEEP, that ſtate wherein, the body appearing pevfecily at reſt, 
external objects move the organs of ſenſe as uſual, without ex- 
citing the uſual ſenſations. a 
Every one knows that in Sleep there is a ceſſation ſrom acti- 
on, When waking, we walk, diſcourſe, move this or that 
umb, Kc. but, in natural and undiſturbed reſt, there is nothing 
ef all theſe ; that is, whereas, being awake, we perform ſe- 
veral mations by the voluntary contraction of our muſcles ; 
when aſleep, thoſe muſcles only arc contracted, whoſe acti- 
on is, in a manner, involuntary, or to which the mind has al- 
ways fo conſtantly determined the ſpirit that it does it by a 
habit, without the intervention of the reaſoning faculty; ſuch 
are thoſe of the heart and breaſt. : 
So that there is, at this time, a relaxation or looſcneſs of the 
moving fibres of the ſeveral members, or, at leaſt, fuch a 
av'et poſition and fate of them, by which all the antagoniſt 
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mulcles are in an æquilibrium and equality of action, not 
overpowering one another. For this, indeed, ſeems to be 
one great deſign of Sleep, to recover to the parts overſtretch- 
ed with labour their former tone and force; and, therefore, 
we do naturall;y, when compoſing ourſelves to reſt; put our 
body into that poſture which moſt ſavours. tlie particular wea- 
ried limbs, and conduce to this end. 

In the next place, it is very plain that there is iti Sleep, not 
only a reſt arid ſuſpenſion from acting of moſt of our bodily 
organs, but even of our thinking faculty too; that is (to pre-- 
vent cavils) a ceaſing from ſuch thoughts as when waking we 
are exerciſed about, which we db reflect upon, and will, to 
employ our mind with: For, though dreams are thoughts, yet 
they are but imperfe& and incoherent ones, and are, indecd, 
either ſo faint and languid repreſentations, as to be conſiſtent 
with our Sleep, as ſome may be; or elſe, if they be (tron; 
and lively, they are, as every one knows; the interruption 
and diſturbance of it. 
From hence it will follow, that the motion of the atterial fluid 
mult be, cteris paribus, more ſedate, even, and regular in 
the time of ſleeping, than waking; for, beſides the various 
alterations which, in the latter ſtate, this receives from the 
ſeveral paſſions of the mind, the very contractions of the muſ- 
cles themſelves, in exerciſes of the body, do differently for- 
ward its courſe ; whereas, in Sleep, the force of the heart 


_ and pectoral muſcles, being more conſtant and uniform, gives 


it a more calm and equally continued impulſe. 

Hence, alſo, it will come to paſs, that the influx of the liquor 
of the netves into the organs of the body, as alſo its reflux to- 
wards the brain, is, in Sleep, either none, or very inconſide- 
rable ; that is, that this Auid has, at this time, but little or no 
motion: For it is muſcular action and ſenſation that require it 
to be thus determined, this way or that, which are now hard- 
ly any : And yet, by the arrival of the blood at the brain, this 
juice will ſtill be ſeparated there, fit to be derived into its ca- 
nals or tubes: So that, by this means, there will be a kind of 
accumulation, or laying up in ſtore of ſpirits for the offices and 
requirements of waking. | 

Thus we may, in ſhort, look upon this time as the time of 
wearing, out, or the deſtruction of the animal fabric; and the 
time of Sleep, as that in which it is repaired and recruited ; and 
not only on the account we have juſt mentioned concerning, 
the nervous liquor, but alſo with reſpect to all the other parts, 
as well fluid as ſolid: For action does neceſlarily, by degrees, 
impair the ſprings and organs; and in motion ſomethins is 
continually abraded and ſtruck off from the diſtractile fibres, 
which cannot be otherwiſe reſtored, than by their being at 
reſt from tenſion. Beſides that, ſuch a regular and ſteady 
courle of the blood as we have obſerved to be in Sleep, is by 
far more fit and proper nutrition, or an appoſition of parts to 


the vellels, which an uneven hurry of it is more apt to tear oft 
and waſh away, 


SLIDING, in mechanics, is when the ſame point of a body, 


moving along a ſurface, deſcribes a line on that ſurface, Sec 


FRICTION, 


SLIDING Rule, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to work 


queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, &c. without the uſe of com- 
paſſes; merely by the Sliding of the parts of the inſtrument one 
by another, the lines and diviſions whercof give the anſwer by 
inſpection, 

This inſtrument is variouſly contrived, and applied 70 various 
authors; particularly Everard, Coggeſhal, Gunter, Hunt, and 


Partridge ; but thoſe moſt in uſe are Everard's and Coggeſhal's. 
Everard's SLIDING Rule; fee GAUGING Rule. 
Coggoſhal's SLipinG Rule, — This inſtrument is principally uſed 


in meaſuring the ſuperficies and folidity of timber. 

It conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which are framed, 
or put together, various ways; ſometimes they are made to 
flide by one another, like glazier's rules; ſometimes a groove 
is made in the ſide of a common two feet joint rule, and a 
thin Sliding piece put in, and Coggeſhal's lines added on that 
ſide: But the moſt uſual and commodious way is to have 
one of the rulers ſlide along the groove, made along the mid- 
dle of the other. 

On the Sliding ſide of the rule are ſour lines of numbers, three 
whereof ate double, that is, are lines to two radius's, 
and one a ſingle broken line of numbers: The three firſt, 
marked A, B, C, are figured 1, 2, 3, &c. to 9; then 1, 2, * 
&c. to 10. Their conſtruction, uſe, &c. are the ſame as 
thoſe of Everard's Sliding rule. The ſingle line, called the 
girt line, and noted D, whoſc radius is equal to the two ra- 
dius's of any of the other lines, is broke for the eaſier mea- 
furing of timber, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, &c. 
from 4 to 5. It is divided into 19 parts, and each roth fubdi- 
vided into 2, and ſo on from g; to ro, &c. 

On the backſide of the rule, are, I'. A line of inch meaſure, 
from 1 to 12; each inch being divided and ſubdivided, 25. A 
line of foot meaſure, conſiſting of 1 foot, divided into 100 
equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 30, &c. The backſide of 
the Sliding piece is divided into inches, halves, &c. and fi- 
gured from 12 to 24; fo that, when ſlid ont, there may be 2 
mcaſure of 2 fect, 


Uſe of Coggeſhal's SLIDING Rule, in meoſuring plain ſuperficies, — 


1. To mcaſure a ſquare. Suppole, c. gr. the ſides be eac!: 
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Uſe of Coggeſhal's SL1DING Rule, in meaſuring timber. — 1“. To 


ſeet, the content. 


Then ſet 13.54 on the girt to the length of the line C, and 


SLY 


z feet; ſet 1 on the line B, to 5 on the line A; then again? 
5 on the line B is 25 {cet, the content of the ſquare on the 
line A. * ; 

2. To meaſure a long ſquare. Suppoſe the longeſt fide 18 
feet, and the ſhorteſt 10 ; ſet 1 on the line B, to 10 on the 
line A; then againſt 18 feet, on the line B, is 18 feet, the 
contents on the fine A. 

3. To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe the ſide 12 feet, and 
the length of a perpendicular let fall from one of the obtuſe 
angles, to the oppolite ſide, 9 feet ; ſet 1 on the line B, to 
12, the length of the ſide on the line A; then againſt , the 
| ength of the perpendicular on the line B, is 108 feet, the 
content, 

4. To meaſure a triangle. Suppoſe the baſe 7 feet, and 
the length of the perpendicular let fall from the oppoſite an- 
gle to the baſe 4 feet; ſet 1 on the line B, to 7 on the line 
A ; then againſt half the perpendicular, which is 2 on the 
line B, is 14 on the line A, for the content of the tri- 
angle. 

5. o find the content of a circle, its diameter being * 
Suppoſe the diameter 3. 5 feet; ſet 11 on the girt Jine D, to 
95 on the line C; then againſt 3.5 feet on D is 9.6 on C, 
which is the content of the circle in feet. 

6. To find the content of an oval or ellipſis. Suppoſe the 
longeſt diameter 9 feet, and the ſhorteſt 4. Find a mean pro- 
portional between the two, by ſetting the greater ꝙ on the 
girt line, to q on the line C; then againſt the leſs number 4 
on the line C is 6, the mean proportional ſought. This done, 
find the content of a circle, whoſe diameter is 6 feet ; this, 
when found, by the laſt article, will be equal to the content 
of the ellipſis Gucke. 


meaſure timber the uſual way. Take the length in feet, halt 
feet, and, if required, quarters; then meaſure half way back 
again; then girt the tree with a ſmall cord or line; double 
this line twice very evenly, and meaſure this fourth part of 
the girt or perimeter, in inches, halves, and quarters. The 
dimenſions thus taken, the timber is to be meaſured as if ſquare, 


and the fourth of the girt taken for the fide of the ſquare, ! 


thus; ſet 12 on the girt line D, to the length in feet on the 
line C; then againſt the ſide of the ſquare, on the girt line D, 
taken in inches, you have, on the line C, the content of the 
tree in feet. 

For an inſtance: Suppoſe the girt of a tree, in the middle, be 
60 inches, and the length 30 feet, to find the content, ſet 12 
on the girt line D, to 30 feet on the line C; then againſt 15, 
one fourth of 60, on the girt line D, is 46.8 fect, the content 
on the line C. If the length ſhould be 9 inches, and the quar- 
ter of the girt 35 inches; here, as the length is beneath a foot, 
meaſure it on the line of foot-meaſure, and ſee what decimal 
part of a foot it makes, which you will find .75. Set 12, 
therefore, on the girt line, to 75 on the firſt radius of the 
line C, and againft 35 on the girt line is 6.4 feet on C, for the 

content, 

2% To meaſure round timber the true way. The former me- 

thod, though that generally in uſe, is not quite juſt, To 

meaſure timber accurately, inſtead of the point 12 on the girt 
line, uſe another, viz. 10.635; at which there ſhould be 

placed a center-pin. This 10.635 is the fide of a ſquare equal 

to a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 inches, For an inſtance : 

Suppoſe the length 15 feet, and 1-4th of the girt 42 inches, 

ſet the point 10.635 to 15, the length ; then againſt 42 on 

the girt line is 233 feet for the content ſought 3 whereas, by 

the common way, there ariſes only 184 feet. In eftect, the 

common meaſure is only to the true meaſure, as 11 to 14. 

dee TIMBER. 

3*. To meaſure a cube. Suppoie the ſides to be 6 feet each; 

ſet 12 on the girt line D, tob on C; then againſt 72 inches 
(the inches 6 feet) on the girt line, is 216 feet on C, which is 
the content required, 

4*. Lo meaſure unequally- ſquared timber; that is, where the 
breadth and depth are not equal. Meaſure the length of the piece, 
and the breadth and depth (at the end) in inches: Then find a 
mean proportional between the breadth and depth of the piece. 
This mean proportional is the ſide of a ſquare, equal to the 
end of the piece; which found, the piece may be meaſured as 
ſquare timber. For an inſtance : Let the length of the piece 
of timber be 13 feet, the breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 
inches; ſet 23 on the girt line D, to 23 on C; then againſt 
13 on C eis 17.35 on the girt line D, for the mean proportio- 
nal, Again, ſetting 12 on the girt line D, to 13 feet, the 
length of the line C; againſt 17.35 on the girt line is 27 


5. To meaſure taper timber. The length being meaſured 
in feet, note one-third of it; which is found thus: Set 3 on 
the line A, to the length on the line B; then againſt 1 on A 
is the third part on B: Then, if the ſolid be round, meaſrre 
the diameter at each end in inches, and ſubtract the leis dia- 
meter from the greater; add half the difference to the leſs 
diameter; the ſum is the diameter in the middle of the piece. 


againſt the diameter in the middle on the girt line is a fourth 


number on the line C. Again, ſet 13.54 on the girt line to 


the third part of the length on the line C; then againſt halt 
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the difference on the git line is another fourth number 
the line C; theſe two fourth numbers, added t er, give 85 
content. For an inſtance: Let the length be 25 feet — 
third whereof is 9) the greater diameter 22 inches, and the 
leſſer 18 ; the ſum of the two will be 40, their difference 
and half the difference 2, which, added to the leſs diamete; 
ives 20 inches for the diameter in the middle of the piece. 
ow ſet 13.54 on the girt line, to 27 on the line C, and 3. 
hind 20 on D is 58.9 feet. Again, ſet 13.54 of the 5; 
| line to q on the line C; and againſt 2 on the girt line (re. 
preſented by 20) is .196 parts; therefore, by adding 5g 
feet to .196 feet, the ſum is 59.096 feet, the content, be 
If the timber be ſquare, and have the fame dimenſions ; that 
is, the length 27 feet, the fide of the greater end 22 i 
and that of the leſſer 18 inches; to find the content, ſet 13 
on the girt line to 27, the length on the line C, and ag; 
20 inches, the fide of the mean ſquare on the girt line, is 
75-4 feet. Again, ſet 12 on the girt line to ꝙ feet, one- third 
of the length, on the line C, and againſt 2 inches, half the gig. 
ference of the ſides of the ſquares of the ends on the girt 1; 
is .25 parts of a foot; both together make 75.65 feet, the 
content of the ſolid. | 
The girt ot circumference of a tree, or round piece of timber 
given ; to find the fide of the ſquare within, or the number gf 
inches of a fide, when the round timber is ſquared. Set 10 
on A to q on B, then againſt the girt on A are the inches for 
the fide of a ſquare on the ling B. 


SLVUNGING, is uſed variouſly at ſea; but chiefly for the hoiſt. 


ing up of caſks, or other heayy things, with ſlings, i. e. con- 
trivances with ropes of different lengths, as the various uſes 
require, with an eye ſpliced in each end. 


SLI/PPING, among gardeners, the pulling off a ſprig from 2 


branch, or a branch from an arm of the tree.—And fo a i 
may have its rinds double and treble ſlipped, ar its ſtalk; 


ragged. 


SLOOP, a veſſel with one maſt, and ſeldom exceeding 200 


tons. Sloops of war, commonly called men of war Sloop, 
are much larger, and carry 16 or 18 guns. 
SLOUGH, a deep muddy place.—The caſt ſkin of a ſnake, the 


damp of a coal-pit, and the ſcar of a wound, are alſo called 
by the ſame appellation, 


SLOUGH, of a wild boar, is the bed, Slough, or mire, wherein 


he wallows, or in which he lies in the day-time, 

SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, ſerving to 
retain and raiſc the water of a river, &c. and, on occaſion, to 
let it pals. 

Such is the Sluice of a mill, which ſtops and collects the wa- 
ter of a rivulet, &c. to let it fall at length in the greater 
plenty upon the mill-wheel : Such, alſo, are thoſe uſed in vents 
or drains to diſcharge water off land. And ſuch are the Sluice: 
of Flanders, &c. which ſerve to prevent the waters of the ſea 
overflowing the lower lands, except when there is occaſion to 
drown them. 

Sometimes there is a canal between two gates or Sluices, in 
artificial navigation, to ſave the water, and render the paſſage 
of boats equally eaſy and ſafe, upwards and downwards; as 
in the Sluices of Briare in France, which are a kind of maſ- 
ſive walls, built parallel to each other, at the diſtance of 20 
or 24 feet, cloſed with ſtrong gates at each end, between which 
is a kind of canal or chamber, conſiderably longer than broad, 
wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water is let out at the fit 
gate, by which the veſlel is raiſed 15 or 16 feet, and paſſed 
out of this canal into another much higher. By ſuch means, 
a boat is conveyed out of the Leire into the Seyne, though the 
ground between them riſe above 150 feet higher than either oi 
thoſe rivers. 


SMACK, is a ſmall veſſel with one maſt, ſometimes employed 


as tenders to men of war, and are likewiſe uſed in fiſhing upon 
the coaſts, 


| SMALL-POX, warielz, a contagious diſeaſe, conſiſting of 2 


general eruption of particular puſtles tending to ſuppuration, 
and attended with a ſever. 

The eſſence of this diſeaſe ſeems to be an inflammation of the 
blood and juices (yet of a different kind from other inflamma- 
tions) in removing which, nature, for the firſt two or thret 
days, endeavours to correct and digeſt the inflamed particles, 
which, being afterwards thrown out of the ſurface of the bo- 
dy, ſhe further ripens, and at length totally expels them, in 
the form of ſmall abſceſſes. Hence, in order to lay a foun- 
dation for the method of cure, it muſt be remarked, that this 
diſeaſe has two ſtages ; the firſt is that of a ſeparation, the ſe- 
cond that of the expulſion, | 

1. The ſeparation is moſtly accompanied with a febrile ebul- 
lition, and is ordinarily finiſhed in 3 or 4 days, during which 
time nature is employed in collecting the inflamed particles that 
diſturbthe blood, and expelling them tothe fleſhy parts ; which 
being over, the former calm returns. 2. The expulſion next 
ſucceeds, which is performed during the remainder of the 
diſeaſe, by means of thoſe ſmall abſceſſes in the fleſh, which, 
like other abſceſſes, undergo the ſtates of crudity, fuppuratior, 
and exiccation; and if theſe ſtates are finiſhed in aſuitable man- 
ner, the danger is paſt; but, if otherwiſe, all is diſordered. 
The expulſion requires a much longer time than the ſepatau- 
on, this being performed in a thin fluid body, but gs - 
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Jenſe ſubſtance, at u greater diſtance ſrom the fountain of 


. the indications are firſt, that, ſuch an equable ebullition 
of the blood be maintained, that it may neither finiſh the ſe- 
paration too haſtily, by riſing too high, nor retard or render 
* incomplete, by ſinking too low. 2. That the abſcefles or 
eruptions be carefully kept up, ſo that, running through their 
ſtates, they may, at length, entirely diſcharge the mat- 
ger they contain and vaniſh, 1 ne 28 4 
With regard to the firſt indication, great caution is required, 
eſpecially during the ſeparation, that the ebullition may not 
riſe too high, either from heaping too many cloaths on the 
tent, over-heating the air, or keeping too large a fire in 
the toom, or ing medicines and cardiacs, eſpecially 
if the patient be in the prime of life, or if his blood be too 
much enriched by ſpirituous liquors, or if it be the ſpring ſea- 
ſon, or, at leaſt, only the beginning of ſummer ; otherwiſe 
the ion, which ſhould be carried on ſlowly and gradu- 
ally, for the better promoting an univerſal deſpumation, will 
hence be hurried on too faſt, and thus either there will not be a 
ſufficient number of particles collected, or, perhaps, fome 
particles may be brought to ſeciction, which nature would 
not otherwiſe have ſecreted, were ſhe not forced beyond her 
juſt limits, and made to injure herſelf: For, when ſuch par- 
ticles are ſeparated as are unfit for ſeparation, the motion of 
others that have a tendency to it, is hindered by their mixing 
with theſe ; and thus they ai rendered leſs fit for expulſion. 
It ſeems agreeable to reaſon, that the more time nature em- 
ploys in png en ſeparation, provided the ebuilition does 
not entirely ſubſide, ſo much the more certainly and univer- 
ſally it is completed: Upon which the ſucceſs of the ſubſe- 
quent cure muſt needs principally depend, as a different event 
muſt manifeſtly enſue from the contrary method. For, as eve- 
ry early fruit does not come to perfection, ſo no good ariſes 
from the hot regimen, but it frequently produces an imme- 
diate delirium, or profuſe ſweats ariſe, whereby ſuch particles 
are ſeparated as are unfit for ſecretion, and not agreeable to 
the nature of pus; or elſe the eruptions being driven out too 
much by cardiacs, and a hot regimen, become of a terrible 
and fatal confluent kind. 
From the other method, I never have obſerved any miſchief ; 
for nature, left to herſelf, hniſhes her work in a proper time 
and manner, ſo as to need no aſſiſtance, at leaſt in the young 
and robuſt. 
But the danger of raiſing the ebullition, by a hot regimen, is 
not greater than the danger of depreſſing it by bleeding, eme- 
tics, cathartics, clyſters, and the like evacuations : For, by 
them, not only the ebullition is too much diminiſhed, by means 
of which the parts, intended for deſpumation, ſhould have 
been carefully ſeparated ; but the matter, alſo, is waſted, 
which ſhould continually ſerve as fuel to the ſecretion once 
begun : Whence it frequently happens, that the eruptions 
which came out kindly in the beginning, and, perhaps, fo 
much the better, from the previous uſe of the abovementioned 
evacuations, fink ſoon after, as if they were ſuddenly {truck 
m, occaſioned principally by want of a freſh ſupply of matter 
to ſucceed the former, and finiſh the ſeparation. But it muſt 
be remembered, that bleeding and vomiting are neceſſary in 
the confluent kind. 
To proceed to the ſecond indication, as it has been ſhewn 
that it is highly dangerous to keep the patient over-warm du- 
ring the time of ſeparation, whilſt the fever is preſent, and the 
eruptions ſcarcely appear ; fo an error of this kind 1s equally 
dangerous, at any time of the diſeaſe, and eſpecially towards 
the beginning of the expulſion, whilſt the eruptions are yet in 
a ſtate of crudity. 
blood be conſiderably abated upon the ſeparation and tranſla- 
tion of the matter to the fleſhy parts; yet, being ſtill weak, 
and having ſcarcely, acquired a new ſtate and texture, it is 
eaſily affected by the immoderate heat ariſing from all parts : 
And, upon the [eaſt occaſion given, becomes inflamed, with 
a tendency to a new ebullition, which does not promote ſe- 
paration, that buſineſs being already finiſhed, but produces 
dangerous ſymptoms, diſturbs the eruption begun, and proves 
detrimental, by putting the contents of the puſtules into vio- 
lent motion. By theſe means, either the particles already ſe- 
creted and depoſited in the habit, being hurried away by the 
violent and rapid motion of the blood, are abſorbed by it ; or 
the fleſhy parts, being heated beyond the degree requilite for 
ſuppuration, do not finiſh it ſo completely; or laſtly, perhaps, 
upon the coming of this new diſorder, the texture of the 
lvod, and the tone of the fleſhy parts, ſuffer ſo great an al- 
teration, that they cannot overcome the matter expelled, and 
digeſt it in the uſual way of abſceſſes. 
But we muſt not be ſo intent upon preventing an immoderate 
ebullition of the blood, as to check the eruption of the puſ- 
tyles, by expoſing the patient to the injuries of the cold: The 
fitteſt degree of beat to promote their expulſion, is the natu- 
ral one, as this is ſuitable to the temper of the fleſhy parts; 
— to exceed, or fall ſhort of it, is dangerous, on either 
and, | 
SMALT, a kind of mineral matter, prepared and purified a- 
broad, and brought hither, ſometimes in form of à blue 
powder, and ſometimes in cakes, 


For though the tumultuary motion of the 


| 


' 
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It is prepared in the following manner : The remaining tat- 
ter of the cobalt from which the flowers have been ſublimed, 
as deſcribed under ARSENIC, is ſuffered to cool, and then 
taken out of the furnace. It is then rendered to a fine powder, 
and calcined over again in the ſame furnace, and this is re- 
peated till there is not the leaſt particle of fame or ſmoke ſcen 
tu ariſe from any part of it, The cobalt, thus perfectly frecd 
from its arlenical and ſulphureous part, is then ground to an 
impalpable powder, and a mixture is made of 100 pounds of 
r , Lr of pure white. pot-aſh, and 150 pounds 
A ite „his is all ground together in a mill, and 
put into a proper furnace, like thoſe of our vlaſs-houſcs, 
where it runs into a blue deep glas. This is afterwards 
ground to powder in mills contrived for that purpoſe, and 
makes what we call Smalt, or powder-bluc uſed by our painters 
and waſhermen, : 

It has no uſe in medicine. 

SMA'RAGD, xu paradox, a precious ſtone of a green colour, 
very beautiful and brilliant, but brittle ; called alſo emerald. 
The oriental Smaragds are moſt in eſteem, as being the 
hardeſt, and having the moſt vigorous fplendor, fo as even to 

tinge the ambient air with their greenncfs, 

Great virtues are aſcribed to the Smaragd, or emerald, Car- 

dan and others lay, it reſiſts plagues, poicons, and dyſente- 

ries ; that it refreſhes the ſpirits, &c. 

SMELL, Odour, with regard to the organ, is an impreſſion 
made on the noſe, by little particles continually exhaling 
from odorous bodies, s 
Smell, with regard to the object, is the figure and diſpoſition 
of odorous effluvia, which, {ticking on the organ, excite the 
ſenſe of ſmelling. 

Smell, with regard to the foul, is the perception of the im- 
preſſion of the object on the organ, or the affection in the 
ſoul reſulting therefrom. 

The chemiſts teach, that ſulphur is the principle of all Smells, 
and that thoſe are more or leſs ſtrong, as the ſulphur in the 
odorous body is more or leſs dried and exalted. Sulphur, they 
ſay, is the foundation of odours, as ſalt is of favours, and 
mercury of colours. 

Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in the arrangement, com- 
polition, and figure of the parts, as appears from the follow- 
ing experiments of Mr. Boyle. 

I. From a mixture of two bodies, each whereof is of itſeli 
void of all Smell, a very urinous Smell may be drawn, that is, 
by grinding of quick lime with fal-ammoniac. | 
2. By the admixture of common water, which, of it{elf, is void 
of all Smell, or inodorous ; another inodorous body may be 
made to emit a very rank Smell. Thus camphire, diſſolved 
in oil of vitriol, is inodorous, yet, mixed with water, imme- 
diately exhales a very ſtrong Smell. 

3. Compound bodies may-emit Smells which have no ſimili— 
tude to the Smell of the ſimples they conſiſt of. Thus oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a double quantity of oil of vitriol, and 
diſtilled ; after diſtillation, there is no Smell but of ſulphur, 
and what is left behind, the retort being again urge by a more 
violent fre, yields a Smell like oil of wax. 

4. Several Smells are only to be drawn forth by motion and 
agitation. Thus glaſs, ſtones, &c. which even when heated 
yield no Smell, yet, when rubbed and agitated in a peculiar 
manner, emit a ſtrong Smell; particularly beech-wood, in 
turning, yields a kind of roſy Smell. 

5. A body that has a ſtrong Smell, by being mixed with an 
inodorous one, may ceaſe to have any Smell at all. Thus 
if aqua fortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured on ſalt of 
tartar, till it ceaſes to ferment'; the liquor when evaporated 
will yield inodorous cryſtals, much reſembling ſalt of nitrc, 
yet when burnt will yield a moſt noiſome Smell. 

6. From a mixturc of two bodies, one whereof ſmells ex- 
tremely ill, and the other not well, a very pleaſant aromatic 
odour-may be gained, viz. by a mixture of aqua fortis, or ſpi- 
rit of nitre, with an inflammable ſpirit of wine, 

7. Spirits of wine, by mixing with an almoſt inodorous bo- 
dy, may gain a very pleaſant aromatic Smell. Thus inflam- 
mable ſpirits of wine and oil of Dantzic v'triol, mixed in equal 
portions, then digeſted, and at laſt diitilled, yield a ſpirit of 
a very fragrant Smell, 

8. A molt fragrant body may degenerate into a ſœtid one, 
without the admixture of any other body. I hus, if the ſpirit 
mentioned in the former experiment be kept in a well cloicd 
receiver, it will ſoon turn to the rankneſs of garlic, 

9. From two bodies, one whereof is inodorous and the other 
fortid, a very pleaſant Smell may ariſe, much reſembling muſk, 
&c. by putting pearls into ſpirit of vitriol, for, when diffolved, 
they yield a very agreeable ſmell, 

SME”LLING, the act whereby we perceive ſmells, or whereby 

we become ſenſible of odorous bodies, by means of certain ef- 
fluvia thereof, which, ſtriking on the olfactory organ with ſuf- 
ficient velocity to have their impulſe propegated to the brain, 
excite a ſenſation in the ſoul, 
The principal organs of Smelling, are the noſtrils, and the 
olfactory nerves ; the minute ramifications of which latter are 
diſttibuted throughout the whole concave of the former; their 
deſcriptions, ſee under their proper heads. 


Smelling is performed by the odorous effitvia floating in the 
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air, being drawn into the noſtrils, in inſpication, and ſtruck 
with ſuch force againſt the fibrillæ of the olfactory nerves, 
which the figure of the noſe, and the ſituation of the little 
bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them, and give] "The uſes of Snow mult be very great, if all be true B 
them a vibratory, motion; which action, being communicated | has ſaid in its behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, De nivis 
thence to the common ſenſory, occaſions an idea of a ſweet, 
or ſctid, or ſour, or an aromatic, or a putrified object, &c. 


SOC 


the exceſs of its ſurface, in compariſon to the matter CON». 
ed under it; as gold itſelf may be extended in ſurface -_ 
| | will ride upon the leaſt breath of air. 1 


arthol. 


dico; he there ſhews, that it fructifies the carth aich _ 
deed, is a very old and Rus opinion) preſerves fron. 


| | "wt ; fro 
The matter in animals, vegetables, foſſils, &c. which chiefly plague, cures fevers, cholics, tooth-achs, ſore m the 


affe cta the ſenſe of Smelling, Boerhaave obſeryes, is that ſub- 
tile ſubſtance inherent in the oily parts thereof, called ſpirit ; 
for that, when this is taken away from the moſt fragfant bo- 


pleuriſies (for which laſt uſe, his countrymen of Den n and 


to keep Snow-water gathered in March.) He ad 40 cas 
contributes to the prolongation of life; giving inſt w_ 


a | k ; , . ancez 
dies, what remains has ſcarce any ſmell at all ; but this, pour- | people in the Alpine mountains that live to great ages 8 


ed on the moſt inodorous bodies, gives them a fragrancy. 
Beerh. Inſtit. cap. de Olfac. 


Willis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſenſe of Smel- 
ling in much greater perfection than man; as by this, alone, 
ih the virtues and qualities of bodies unknown 


they diſtingui 
before ; hunt out their food at a great diſtance, as hounds, 
and birds of prey ; or hid among other matters, as ducks, &c. 


Man having other means of judging of his food, &c. did 


not need ſo much ſagacity in his noſe ; yet have we inſtances 


of a great deal, even in man. In the Hiſtoire des Antilles, 
we are aſſured, there are nggroes, who, by the Smelling alone, 
can diſtinguiſh between the footſteps of a Frenchman and a 


negro. 

It is found that the laminæ, wherewith the upper part of the 
noſtrils is fenced, and which ſerve to receive the divarications 
of the olfaQtory nerves, are always longer, and folded up to- 


gether in greater number, as the animal has this ſenſe more 
accurate; the various windings and turnings of theſe laminæ 


detain and fetter the more of the odoriferous particles. 
SMELIING, in metallurgy, the ſeveral ways of reducing ore 
to pure metal, in the large way of buſineſs, ſo as to fit the 
roduce for the civil, mechanical, and ceconomical uſes. 
he large way of Smelting ores is analogous to the ſmall 
ons of aſſaying (ſee that article); all things being proportio- 
nably larger, the fire animated with bellows, and the blaſt 
directed upon the ſurface of the melted metal, ſo as to blow 
off the lead in the form of litharge, before it is wy vitrified. 
SMOKE, or SMoaKk, fumut, a humid matter, exhaled in form 
of vapour, by the form of heat, either internal or external. 
Smoke, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, aſcends in the chimney 
by the impulſe of the air, it floats in; for that, air being ra- 
ritied by the fire underneath, has its ſpecific gravity diminiſh- 
ed; thus, being determined to aſcend itſelf, it carries up the 
Smoke along with it. The tail of a comet that great author 
takes to aſcend from the nucleus after the ſame manner. 
SMU, a diſeaſe in corn, whereby the pulp or meal thereof is 
damaged, and its natural taſte, colour, &c. altered. 
SNEE/ZING, ſlernitatio, a convulſive motion of the muſcles 
of the breaſt, uſed in expiration ; wherein, after ſuſpending 
the inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from the mouth and 
noſe, with a momentary violence and noiſe. 
The cauſe is an irritation of the upper membrane of the noſe, 


which communicates with the intercoſtal nerve by means of 


the twigs that it detaches to it, 

T his irritation is performed either externally, by ſtrong ſmells, 
as marjoram, roſes, &c. or by duſt floating in the air, and 
taken in by inſpiration ; or by ſharp, pungent medicines, as 
creſſes and other ſternutatories, which vellicate the membrane 
of the noſe ; or internally, by the acrimony of the Iympha 
or mucus, which naturally moiſtens that member. 

SNOW, mx, a meteor formed, in the middle region of the air, 
of vapours raiſed by the action of the ſun, or ſubterrancous fire; 
there congealed, its parts conſtipated, its fpecihe gravity in- 
creaſed, and thus returned to the carth in little white villi, or 
flakes. | 
The Snow we receive, may properly enough be aſcribed to 
the coldneſs of the atmoſphere, through which it falls. When 
the atmoſphere is warm enough to ditlolve the Snow before it 
arrives at us, we call it rain; if it preſerve itſelf undiſſolved, 
it makes what we call Snow. | 
Dr. Grew, in a diſcourſe of the nature of Snow, obſerves, 
that many parts thereof are of a regular figure, for the moſt 
part io many little rowels or ſtars of fix points, and are per- 
tect and tranſparent ice, as any we ſee on a pond, &c. Up- 
on each of theſe points are other collateral points, ſet at the 
lame angles, as the main points themſelves ; among which 
there are divers other irregular, Which are chiefly broken 
points, and fragments of the regular ones. Others alfo, by 
various winds, ſeem to have been thawed, and froze again 
into irregular cluſters ; ſo that it ſeems as if the whole body 
of Snow were an infinite maſs of icicles irregularly figured ; 
that is, a cloud of vapours being gathered into drops, the ſaid 
drops forthwith deſcend ; upon which deſcent, meeting with 
a freezing air, as they pats through a colder region, each drop 
is immediately froze into an icicle, ſhooting itſelf forth into 
ſeveral points; but theie ſtill continuing their deſcent, and 
meeting with ſome intermitting gales of warmer air, or in 
their continual wattage to and fro, touching upon each other, 
{ome of them are a little thawed, blunted, and again froze 


into cluſters, or intangled ſo as to fall down in what we call 
Aakes, 


1 be lightneis of Snow, although it is firm ice, is owing to 


the preſerving of dead bodies, inſtances whereof he 4 a 
perſons buried under the Snow in paſſing the Alps, which 5 
found uncorrupted in the ſummer, when the Snow is melt * 
He obſerves, that, in Norway, Snow- water is not on] * 
ſole drink in the winter, but Snow even ſerves for food 4 was 
ple having been known to live ſeveral days, without any ng 
ſuſtenance, Taler 
Indeed the generality of theſe medicinal effects of 8 
not to be aſcribed to any ſpecific virtue in Snow, but to ot 
cauſes. It fructifies the ground, for inſtance, by guardin th 
corn or other vegetables, from the intenſer cold of fen 
eſpecially the cold piercing winds. And it preſerves dead % 
dies, by conſtipating and binding up the parts, and thus "i 
venting all ſuch fermentations or internal conflicts of the. 
particles, as would produce putreſaction. : 

SOAP, or Sore, a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry. 
ſometimes ſoft and liquid. The principal Soaps, of our =. 
nufacture, are the ſoft, the hard, and the ball-Soap. Tü. 
all conſiſt of an intimate union of the ſalt of pot-aſh, " 
oil, or ſome animal fat. 

SoAP-Earth, fleatites, a ſmooth unQuous kind of earth fo; 

in the Levant, and uſed as a Soap. | 
The Soap-earth, Dr. Smith tells us, is only had in two play, 
near Duraclea, fix leagues to the eaſt of Smyrna. It is in .-. 
fect of itſelf a fine Soap, boiling and ſhooting up out of tte 
earth. 
It is gathered always before ſun-rife, and in mornings whey 
there falls no dew, fo that a ſtock muſt be laid up in the ſus. 
mer months to ſerve all the year. In ſome places it comes u 
an inch or two above the ſurface of the ground, but the fn 
riſing on it makes it fall again. Every morning there return 
a freſh crop. 

SOC, or Sok, ſoa, in law, denotes juriſdiction, or a power c- 
privilege to adminiſter juſtice, and execute laws. 

The word is alſo uſed for the ſhire, circuit, or territory, where 
in ſuch power is exerciſed by him endued with ſuch jur. 
diction. 

SO'CAGE, or SOCCAGEF, a tenure by which men held thc; 
lands, on condition of ploughing thoſe of their reſpective lords, 
with their own ploughs, and doing other inferior offices «/ 
huſbandry at their own charges, 

SOCFETY, /fectetas, an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral perfor; 
in the fame place tor their mutual affiſtance, ſecurity, intereſt, 
or entertainment. 

SocitETY Reyal. See RovAl. Society. 

SOCIETY for the reformation of manners, and putting in even 
tion the Jaws againſt immorality and profaneneſs. It was 
on foot, about thirty years ago, by five or fix private per! 
in London, but is ſince exceedingly increaſed by numbers cf 
all denominations. A particular body of the moſt confider:- 
ble hereof bear the expence of proſecutions, &c. without :- 
ny contribution from the reſt. "Theſe chiefly apply themſel::5 
to the proſecuting people for ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and p:*- 
phaning the ſabbath. Another body, of about fiſty perfor, 
apply themſelves to the ſuppreſſing lewdneſs, and by then 
above five-hundred lewd houſes have been actually fuppreſted ; 
a third body conſiſts of conſtables; and a fourth of inſorme 
Betides theſe, are eight other regular mixed bodies of hou!:- 
keepers and officers, who inſpect the behaviour of the co! 
ſtables and other officers, aſſiſt in ſearching diſorderly houle-, 
ſeizing offenders, giving information, &c. There are ferc::' 
other Societies of this kind at Briſtol, Canterbury, Nottir;- 
ham, &c. 

The Society for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, . 

inſtituted by King William, in 1701, for ſecuring a mainte. 
nance for an orthodox clergy, and making other proviti 
for the propagation of the goſpel in the plantations, colonics, 
frontiers, &c. To that end he incorporated the archbjſho7s. 
ſeveral biſhops, and other nobility, gentry, and clergy, to!“ 
number of ninety, with privilege to purchaſe two-thouiz!- 
pounds per year, inheritance and eſtates for lives, or yea" 
with other goods, to any value, They mect yearly on tte 
third Friday in February, to chuſe a preſident, vice-prefiver!, 
and other officers; and the third Friday in every month 
tranſact buſineſs, depute fit perſons to take ſubſcriptions is 
the ſaid uſes, and of all monies ſo received to give account 
the lord Chancellor, &c. They have a ſtanding committee 
the Chapter-houſe, to prepare matters for the monthly mec 
ing which is held at St. Martin's library. 

SOCIETY fir propagating Chriſtian Anetuleuge.— This was begun 
in 1699, by tome perſons of worth, &c. Its original def. 
was to propazate religicn in the plantations, to ſecure the) 

bw 


now are 


With 
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ous education of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoſe that 
err in the fundamentals of chriſtianity. In the year 1701, 
they had procured conſiderable charities, and tranſmitted the 
{ame to the plantations, in libraries, bibles, catechiſms, &c. 
with a voluntary maintenance for ſeveral miniſters to be em- 
loyed in the plantations ; but, the Society for propagating the 
golpel in foreign parts being then inſtituted, they were incor- 
rated by charter in the ſame, and thus diſcharged as a par- 
ticular Society from the further purſuit of that branch of their 
original deſign, whereupon they wholly turned themſelves to 
the other, and are now very conſiderable by great acceſſions 
from the clergy and laity. I hey meet weekly toconcert meaſures 
for raiſing charity for educating poor children, and ſetting up 
ſchools for that purpoſe, as alſo, for the more regular diſpoſals 
of pious books forthe inſtruction of the ignorant, erroneous, &c. 
SOYCLE *, or ZoCLE, in architecture, a flat ſquare member 
under the baſis of pedeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. which it ſerves 
as a foot or ſtand. 


* The word is French, formed from the Italian gg, or the 
Latin ſeccus, the ſhoe of the ancient comic actors. — Vitruvius 
calls it quadra ; we frequently plinth. 

Continued SOCLE, is a kind of continued ſtand or pedeſtal with- 
out either baſe or cornice ranging round the whole build- 
ing; called by Vitruvius ſtercobata, and the French ſoubaſle- 


ment. 

SOCRA'TIC Philoſophy, the doctrines and opinions, with re- 

gard to morality and religion, maintained and taught by So- 
crates. 
By the character of Socrates leſt us by the ancients, particular- 
ly his ſcholar Plato, Laertius, &c. he appears to have been 
one of the beſt and the wiſeſt perſons in all the heathen world. 
To him is aſcribed the fiſt introducing of moral philoſo- 
phy, which is meant by that particular ſaying, —Socrates firſt 
called philoſophy down from heaven to earth ; that is, from 
the contemplation of the heavens and heavenly bodies, he led 
men to conſider themſelves, their own paſſions, opinions, ſa- 
culties, duties, actions, &c. 

S0 FA, in the Eaſt, a kind of alcove, raiſed half a foot above the 
floor of a chamber 6r other apartment, and eſtcemed the 

lace of ſtate where viſitors of diſtinction are received. 

SO'FFITA *, Sorrir, or Sor1T, in architecture, any timber 
ceiling, formed of croſs beams or flying cornices ; the ſquare 
compartments or pannels whereof are intiched with ſculpture, 
painting, or gilding, 

The word is Italian, and ſignifies the ſame with the Latin /a 
cunar and /aquear ; with this difference, that /acunar is uſed for 
any ceiling with ſquare, hollow pannels, called /acus; and laque- 


ar for compartments interlaced with plat-bands, after the man- 
ner of knots, or /aquei. 


Such are thoſe we ſee in the baſilics and palaces of Italy, in the 
apartments 2t Luxembourg, at Paris, &c. 

SOFFITA, Or SOFFIT, is alfo uſed for the under fide or face of 
an architrave ; and more particularly for that of the corona 
or larmier, which the ancicnts called Jacunar, the French pla- 
fond, and we uſually drip. It is enriched with compartments 
of roſes, and in the Doric order has eighteen drops, diſpoſed 
in three ranks, fix in each placed to the right of the guttæ, 
at the bottom of the triglyphs. 

dVIL, /elum, in agriculture and gardening, denotes earth or 
ground conſidered w':': f ard to the quality of its mould for 
the product and a h of vegetables. 

Mr. Brad'-y reduces all Soils to three heads, viz. ſand, loam, 
or mocher-earth, and clay.—Gravels, and all the open Soils 
till we come at loam, are of the ſandy race; and the binding 
earths from loam, down to the ſtiffneſs of chalk, may be rang- 
ed under the clay kind. 

Loam, or mother-carth, is the medium between the two, and 
includes all the intermediate kinds. 

Each of theſe Soils tends alike to vegetation, and each has its 
ſalts proper thereto ; but in different proportions, a peck of 
clay having twice as much ſalts in it as the ſame quantity of 
loam ; and four times as much ſand. 

Now, it is found to be the ſalts or juices of the Soil, not the 
earth itſelf, that plants arc fed and ſubſiſted by. For, in many 
experiments of vegetation where plants of ſiſteen or twenty 
pounds weight have been produced, there has been no ſenſible 
diminution of the weight of the earth. 

Hence, at firſt ſight, it would ſeem that clay were moſt pro- 
per, and fand the lealt proper Soil, to promote the growth of 
plants, which is contrary to experience. The reaſon is, that 
the parts of clay, being cloſe wrought together, do not fo catily 
give out their ſalts, nor can the tender fibres of many plants 
make their way through it in ſearch of their food. But, 
it its parts be well opened by digging and breaking it into very 
ſmall pieces, and thoſe parts be kept open by a mixture of 
ſharp ſand, or other like matter, that author adds, we ſhall ſee 
the effect of its vigour ; ſand, on the other hand, giving its ſalts 
readily, puts forth its plants very eaſily, and will make then) 
germinate a full month ſooner than clay; but, as it is haſty, it 
i5 ſoon ſpent, The ſun's warmih calls up all its warmth early 
in the ſpring, and there is but little left for them to ſubſiſt long 
on, if the heat continue. N 
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SOIT fait comme 7! et defire, be it done as it is defired ; a form 


SOL 


uſed when the king gives the royal aflent to a private bill pre- 

ſerred in parliament. 

SOL, in muſic, the fiſth note of the gammut, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, 
la. Sce GAMMUT, 

SOL , or Sou, a ſhilling, a Frenchcoin of billon, i. e. copper witl; 
a little ſilver mixed, equal to twelve deniers, or French pence z 
and the twentieth part of the livre or pound. 

* 'The word is formed from the Latin H, thillins, Rodin 
miſtaken, when he derives it a //e, by reaton of tue fun ilrucl. 
on it. 

The French Sol is now worth upwards of an Engliſh half-pen- 
ny, or the twenty-third part of an Engliſh ſhilling. See COLIN. 
SOL, ſur, in chemiſtry, is gold, thus called from an opinion that 

this metal is in a particular manner under the influence of 

: that luminary. See GOLD. 

SOL, in the hermetical philoſophy, ſignifies ſulphur, See SUL- 
PHUR. 

Sor, in heraldry, denotes or, the golden colour in the arms of 
ſovereign princes. 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun, 

SOLAR Cycle, See CYCLE. 

SOLAR Eclipſe, is a privation of the light of the fun by the inter- 
poſition of the opake body of the moon. See ECLIPSE. 

SOLAR Spets. See MACULAZ. | 

SOLAR &y/tezm, the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral heavenly 
bodies which revolve round the fun as the center of their mo- 
tion, viz. the planets, primary and ſecondary, and the co— 
mets. See COPERNICAN S$y/terr. 

The SOLAR Year conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 39 minutes ncat- 
ly; in oppoſition to the lunar year, which only conſiſts of 354 
days. See YEAR. 

The Solar year is either tropical or ſidercal. 

SOLAR frepical year, is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun returns 
again to the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial point, which is always 
nearly equal to 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, 

SOLAR fidereal year, is the ſpace wherein the ſun comes back to 
any particular fixed ſtar, which is about 365 days, 8 hours, and 

minutes, 

SOL/DER *®, SoppER, or SODER, a metallic or mineral com- 
poſition uſed in ſoldering or joining together other metals, 

The word is formed from the French /cadure, and from the La- 
tin are, to ſtrengthen. 

Solders are made of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and lead, always 
obſerving that in the compoſition there be ſome of the metal to 
be ſoldered mixed with ſome higher and finer metals. 
Goldſmiths uſually make four kinds of Solder, viz. Solder of 
eight, where to ſeven parts of filver,there is one of braſs or 
copper; Solder of fix, where only a ſixth part is copper; Solder 
of four, and Solder of three, It is the mixture of copper in 
the Solder that makes raiſed plate always come cheaper than flat. 
'The Solder uſed by plumbers is made of two pounds of Icad 
to one of block-tin. Its goodneſs is tried by melting it, and 
pouring the bigneſs of a crown-piece on a table ; for, if good, 
there will ariſe little bright ſhining ſtars therein. 
The Solder for copper is made like that of the plumbers, only 
with copper and tin : for very nice works, inſtead of tin, they 
ſometimes ule a quantity of hilver. See COPPER. 
Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin and one of lead, but 
where the work is delicate as in organ pipes, where the junc- 
ture is ſcarce diſcernable, it is made one part of tin glaſs, and 
three of pewter. 
"The duke of Florence's nail, anciently ſo much admired, as 
being halt iron, and half gold, whereas thoſe two metals were 
deemed irreconcileable, was joined by a kind of Solder made 
by Turneiſſer, an ingenious chemiſt of Venice; the ſecret 
whercof was never diſcovered till publiſhed by I achenins. 
The Solder is a little of Cyprus vitriol put between the gold 
and the iron. For the great acidity of the gold naturally rc - 
duces the iron into a ſcoria or ruſt, when the two are applied 
immediately over one another; but this INCONVENIENCE is re— 
moved by the interpoſition of a little copper, be it in the ſmall- 
est quantity imaginable. 

SOYLDERING, or SODDERING, among mechanics, the join- 
ing or faſtening together two pieces of the fame metal, or of 
two different metals, by the ſuſion and application of ſome 
metallic compoſition on the extremities of the metals to be 
joined, 

Gold-ſmiths folder with filver and braſs or copper mixed to- 

gether ; plumbers with Icad and tin. Copper 1; uſually ſucer- 

ed with tin, ſometimes according to that work with @ ne- 
ture of copper and ſilver. In Soldering all theſe metals they 
gencrally uſe borax in powder, and ſometimes roſin. 

A5 to iron, it is ſufficient to beat it red-hot, and, the two ex- 

tremities being in this caſe hammered together, by this mes 

they become incorporated, ; 

SO/LDLIER®, a military man, liſted to ſerve a prince or ſtate, in 
conſideration of a certain daily pay. 

Ihe word is formed from the Italian 4/45, ang tint from the 
Latin /slida, or /#lidata, ol fi u, te ſolde or pay; though 
Paſquier chuſes to derive it from the old Gauliſh, /cruldover, a 
Soldier; and Nicod from //drir;ny, 

SO/LECISM “, ſelæciſmus, in grammar, a groſs impropriety in 
ſpeech, contrary to the ulc of language, aud the rules of gram- 
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mat, either in reſpect of declenſion, conjugation, or ſyntax. | SO*LITARY, folitarivs, ſomething retired, or in private: 
* The word is Greck o:2uxop;, derived from the ſoli, a people mote from the company or commerce of others * 


f of the ſ. 
of Attica, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia, loſt the purity of |, {Pecics- 1 amt 

their ancient — and un ridiculous to the Athenians SOL CITOR, or SoLLicitoR, folicitator, a perſon empl 
for their improprieties therein, to follow and take care of other perſons ſuits dependin ed 
SOLEMN, in law, ſignifies ſomething authentic, or that is 8 of lau or equity, formetly allowed to nobility Gilt 
cloathed in all its formalities. . whoſe raenial ſervants they were, but now commonty uſcd ? 


SOLE-TENANT, in law, he or ſhe who holds lands only in Shen the great increaſe of champarty and maintenance 
his or her own right without any other perſon joined. | he king has a folicitor general, who holds his office by 
SO LEUs, in anatomy, is a large fleſhy flat muſcle, nearly of | dent during the king's pleaſure.— The attorney genera] KM og 
an oval figure, and thicker in the middle than at the edges; it 1 a right to their writs of ſummons to fit in the 
| has its name from its ſuppoſed likeneſs to a ſole. It is ſituated ord's houſe on ſpecial occafions, till the 13 Car, II. 1 
on the back · ſide of the leg lower down than the gaſtrocnemii, which they have almoſt conſtantly been members p 
by which it is covered, and theſe three muſcles form the calf the houſe of commons. s 

of the leg. See MUSCLE. | The ſolicitor general has the care and concern of many}; K 

SOL-FA-ING; in muſic, the naming and pronouncing of the the king's affairs, and hath fees for pleading, befides other fe 
ſeveral notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables ſo}, fa, la, &c. in learn- ar iſing by patents, &c. He hath his attendance on the r 

ing to ſing it. council; and the attorney general and he were anciently teck. 

Me. Malcom obſerves, that the practice of Sol-fa-ing, common oned among the officers of the Exchequer : they have audi. 
as it is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant either as to the under- 8 ence, and come within the bar in all other courts, 

{tanding or practiſing of muſic, yet exceedingly perplexing: the O LSTICE, ſo//? trum, in aſtronomy, the time when the ſun is; 
various applications of the ſeveral names according to the va- | e of che folftitial points, that is, when he is at the greateſt di 
rious ſignatures of the clef are enough to perplex any learner: ſtance from the equator, which is 23 degrees and a half; thus 
there being no leſs than ſeventy-two different ways of applying called, becauſe he then appears to ſtand till, and not to char 
the names ſol, fa, &c. to the lines and ſpaces of a particular his place in the degrees of the zodiac any way ; an appear. 
ſyſtem, ance owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, and which thok 

SU'LID, in philoſophy, a body whoſe minute parts are con- who live under the equator are ſtrangers to. 
nected together, ſo as not to give way, or flip from each other The Solftices are two in each year ; the æſtival or ſummet 
upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion. Solſtice, and the hyemal or winter Solftice. 

SoL1D, in geometry, is the third ſpecies of magnitude, having The ſummer Solftice is when the ſun is in the tropic of Cay. 
three dimenſions, viz. length, breadth, and depth. cer, which is on the twenty- ſecond of June, N. S. when he 
A Solid may be conceived to be formed by the direct motion makes the longeſt day. 
or revolution of any ſuperficies, of what nature or figure ſo- The winter Solſtice is when he enters the firſt degree of Ca- 
——_ pricorn, which is on the twenty-ſecond of December, N. s. 

SoL1D of loft refjance. Sir Iiac Newton, in his Principia, ſhews | When he begins to return towards us, and makes the ſhort; 

that If there be a curve figure, as DNF G (plate LVIII. fig. | Y:. ; 

9.) of ſuch a nature, as that from any point, as N, taken in Thie is to be underſtood as in our northern hemiſphere, for, in 

its circumference, a perpendicular N M be let fall on the axis the ſouther n, the ſun's entrance into Capricorn makes the 

AB: And, if from a given point, as G, there be drawn the ſummer Solſtice, and that into Cancer the winter Solſtice. 

right line G R, elle toa tangent to the curve in the point SOLSTI TIAL Paints, are thoſe points of the ecliptic, where. 
, Cutting the axis produced in R, and the proportion then by the ſun's aſcent above the equator and his deſcent below 

be, as NM: GR:: GR: 4 BGXGR; the Solid ge- it are terminated, The firſt point, which is the beginning cf 

nerated by the revolution of this curve about its axis A B, the firſt degree of Cancer, is called the æſtival or ſfummerjpoun; 


. when moved fwiftly in a rare and elaſtic medium, will meet and the latter, which is the beginning of the firſt point ct 
with leſs reſiſtance from the medium, than any other circu- | Capricorn, the winter point. — Ihe Solftitial points. are du 
lar Solid whatever, of the ſame length and breadth. metrically oppoſite to each other, 

Sol.1b Angle, is that formed by three or more planes meeting SOLSTITIAL Colure, 12 that which paſſes through the Solſttid 
in a point, like the point of a diamond well cut. points, See COLURE. 
Soli“ Bastion. See BASTION. SO”LUBLE, in medicine, looſe or apt to go to ſtool. 


Soltp Numbers, are thoſe which ariſe from the multiplication SOLUBLE Tartar » Is a kind of ſalt, chemically prepared by 
of a plane number, by any other whatſoever ; as 18 is a Solid boiling eight ounces of cream of tartar with four of fixed fl; 
number made of 6 (which is plane) multiplied by 3; or of 9 of tartar, 3 
multiplied by 2. SO'LVENT, the ſame with diſſolvent or menſtruum. See 

SoLID Problem, in mathematics, is one which cannot be geo- MENSTRUUM. 


metrically folved, unleſs by the interſection of a circle and a SOLU”TION, in algebra, geometry, &c. is the anſwering a 
conic ſection ; or by the interſection of two other conic ſecti- . * queſtion, or reſolving any problem propoſed. 

ons beſides the circle. SOLUTION, in pharmacy, conſidered as an operation, is the 
1. As to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a given right line,, commixing ſolid bodies with fluids in tuch a manner that, 
whoſe angle at the baſe ſhall be triple to that at the vertex. commenſtruating, they ſhall be thereby alſo converted to 


2. This will help to inſcribe a regular heptagon, in a given fluidity, and the whole rendered one equable ſimilar fluid. 
circle; and may be reſolved by the interſection of a parabola The principles of Solution we before explained under the 


and a circle. article MENSTRUUM. 
3. The following problem alfo helps to inſcribe a nonagon in The intentional ends of Solution are ſometimes only the pro- 
a circle; and may be ſolved by the interſection of a parabola, | Cuting a Auid form of the matter diſſolved without any further 
and an hyperbola between its afymptotes, viz. change either in that or the Solvent; as in the Solution of ſalts, 
4. To deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, whoſe angle at the baſe gums, reſins, &c. where the menſtruum is to be conſidered 
ſhall be quadruple of that at the vertex. only as a vehicle : at others, the producing new combinations 
5. And ſuch a problem as this hath four ſolutions, and no of ſuch bodies as, when thus compounded, either acquire pro- 
more; becauſe two conic ſections can cut one another but perties which they had not, while ſeparate, or loſe ſuch as they 
in four points. then poſſeſſed, as in the inſtances of fixed alkaline or volatile 
SOLVDITY, in phyſics, a property of matter or body, where- falts diſſolved in vinegar, to form the ſal diureticus ; or Men- 
by it excludes every other body from that place which itſelf dereus's mixture or ſpirit as it is called; where the acid cr 
poſteſſes. alkaline qualities of the ingredients are loſt, and a neutral falt, 
SOLIDITY, in geometry, the quantity of ſpace contained, in a with peculiar qualities, is produced. Solution is alſo indiſpen- 
ſolid body; called alſo its ſolid content. ſably requiſite in order to the cryſtallization of ſalts, 
SOLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to the conſiſtence of As the nature of ſolvents or menſtrua, as well as the bodies 
the ground whereon the foundation of a building is laid ; and required to be diſſolved, are extremely various, the manner oi 
to a maſs of maſonry of extraordinary thickneſs, without any eftecting Solutions is conſequently different. In many caſes 
cavity therein. | a ſimple commixture, ſupported by frequently ſhaking the 


SO/LIDS, in anatomy, &c. denote all the continuous and con- veſſel, if ſmall, or ſtirring the contents, if larger, is found ſuf- 
tinent parts of the body; fo called in oppoſition to the fluids hcient : in others, the aid either of a digeſtive or boiling heat 
contained therein, is abſolutely neceſſary. Sea ſalt ;—nitre ;—all the vitriolic 
Of the Solid kind are the bones, cartilages, ligaments, mem- | falts ; ſal ammonicacum ; — allum ; — ſoluble tartar ;— ſu- 


branes, fibres, muſcles, tendons, arteries, veins, nerves, glands, | Sar ;— vitriolie tartar ;—crude tartar ; where a ſtrong ſolut!- 
lymphæducts, and lacteals, on is not required ; fixed alkaline and volatile ſalts zal! 
SO'LIDUS. See the article AUREUS. the gums ſoluble in water ;—-camphire ; — ſal diureticus ;— 
SOLVYLOQUY, /#/il2quizzr, a reaſon or diſcourſe which a man | early all the reſins therein ſoluble; in ſpirit of wine; and 
holds with himſelt. | metals in their proper menſtrua; may be diſſolved cold, tho 
Papias fays, that Soliloquy is properly a diſcourſe by way of | not with equal expedition, as when heat is employed. 
anſwer to a queſtion that a man has propoſed to himſelf. Calces of metals and mercury in acid ſpirits ; mercury ſubli- 
Soliloquies are become very common on the modern ſtage, yet, | mate in water; and ſeveral of the hardeſt gum reſins ; arc 
nothing can be more inartificial or more unnatural than an beſt diſſolved in the heat of digeſtion. 
actor's making long ſpeeches to himſelf to convey his intenti- Allum ;— Glauber's ſalts ;—vitriolate tartar; here the So- 
ons, &e. to the audience. lution is not intended to be very weak; borax and all other 


ſalts, 


805 


ele where a feng Solution is demanded; and ifinglaſs 


require to be boiled, 
Solution is much facilitated by the powdering ſuch tenacious 
bodies as are ſriable; or ſlicing or raſping into ſmall parts; 
ſuch whoſe texture admit not of being powdered ; and this, is in 
{ome caſes of ſuch importance, that the operation is extremely 
tedious, if it, be neglected. 

In Solutions of metals, earths, or ſalts in acid ſpirits, care 
ould be taken that they be not mixed too haſtily : otherwiſe 
the ebullition will occaſion the mixtures to overflow the veſſels, 
or, in ſome inſtances, an unmanageable heat and ſuch noxious 
fumes will enſue, as give great embarraſſment to the operator. 
The form of the veſſels is not material in this operation, unleſs 
where digeſtion is required, in which caſes the rules given for 
that operation are to be obſerved : but the ſubſtance of the 
containing veſſel is to be regarded, leſt from the action of 
the menſtruum it may either be damaged or the mcdicine de- 


raved. 
Belides the Solutions made by the adding fluids to bodies 
to be diſſolved, there is another kind called deliquiation, 
or Solution per deliquium. It is performed by expoſing the 
matter to the air, from which attracting water it collects in 
time a ſufficient quantity to diſſolve itſelf. Cellars, or other 
damp places, are the moſt proper for this purpoſe, But as the 
produce of this kind of Solution is no other than may be ob- 
tained in the common way, by adding the ſame quantity of 
water as the matter by this means collects, it merits more to 
be totally rejected than improved. There are however two 
proceſſes on this principle retained in the new college Pharma- 
copœia, under the names of lixivium tartari, and lixivium 
martii. 

SOLUTION of continuity, in ſurgery, is when the natural coheſion 
of the ſolid parts of the body is ſeparated ; as by a wound, &c. 

SOLU'TIVE, looſening or laxative. See LAXATIVE. 

SOMNA'MBULI ®, a name given to people who walk in 
their ſleep. 

The word is compounded of the Latin /omnus, ſicep, and ambu- 
lo, to walk. 

SOMNIVFEROUS *, an epithet applied to ſuch medicines as 
procure ſleep. | 

The word is compounded of the Latin ſammus, ſleep, and frro, 
to bear. 

SONATA, in muſic, a piece or compoſition wholly performed 
with inſtruments ; and which is, with regard to inſtruments, 
what the cantata is, with reſpect to voices. 

SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, conſiſting of ſimple, 
eaſy, natural verſes, ſet to a tune, in order to be ſung. 

SoxG, in muſic, is applied, in general, to any ſingle piece of 
muſic, whether contrived for a voice or inſtruments. 

SONNET, ſenetto, in poetry, a kind of compoſition properly 

contained in fourteen verſes, viz. two ſtanza's or meaſures of 
four verſes each, and two of three; the eight firſt verſes be- 
ing all in two rhymes. 
The Sonnet is of Italian origin, and Petrarch is allowed to be 
the father of it : It is held the moſt difficult and artful of all 
poetical compoſitions, as requiring the utmoſt accuracy and 
exactneſs. It is to end with ſome pretty, ingenious thought: 
The cloſe muſt be particularly beautiful, or the Sonnet is 
naught. | 

SOOT, an earthy, volatile matter, arifing from wood, coals, 
and other fuel, along with the ſmoak, by the action of the 
fire ; or rather it is the ſmoak itſelf fixed and detained on the 
ſides of the chimney. | 

Soor is found to be an excellent manure for corn lands, eſpeci- 
ally where the ground is cold. —The dyers alſo make conſider- 
able uſe of Soot, for a kind of dun colour. 

SOYPHI, a title of quality given to the emperor of Perſia. 


SO/PHISM, in logic, an argument which carries the face of 
truth, and yet leads us into error. There is ſome need of 
a particular deſcription of theſe fallacious arguments, that we 
may with more eaſe and readineſs detect and ſolve them. 

1. The firſt ſort of Sophiſm is called ignoratio clenchi, or a 
miſtake of the queſtion. 

2. The next Sophiſm is called petitio principii, or a ſuppo- 
ſition of what is not granted. | ; 

3. That fort of fallacy which is called a circle, is very near 
a- kin to the petitio principil. 

4. The next ſort of Sophiſm is called non cauſa pro caula, 
or the aſſignation of a falſe cauſe. | 

5. The next is called fallacia accidentis, or a Sophiſm, where- 
in we pronounce concerning the nature and eſſential proper- 
ties of any ſubject, according to ſomething which is merely 
accidental to it. : 

5. The next Sophiſm borders upon the former; and that is 
when we argue from that which is true abſolutely, ſimply, 
and abſtracted from all circumſtances ; this is called, in the 
ſchools, a Sophiſm a dito ſecundum quid ad dictum ſimpliciter. 
This fort of Sophiſm has alſo its reverſe ; as, when-we argue 
from that which is true, fimply and abſolutely, to prove the 
ſane thing true in all particular circumſtances whatſoever. 

. The Sophiſms of compoſition and diviſion come next to 


be mentioned, | : : 
The Sophiſm of compoſition is, when weinfer any thing con- 


cerning ideas in a compound ſenſe, which is only true iu a 
divided ſenſe. 
The Sophiſm of diviſion is, when we infer the ſame thing con- 
cerning ideas in a divided ſenſe, which is only true in a com- 
pounded one. 
"This ſort of Sophiſm is committed, when the word all is taken 
in a collective and diſtributive ſenſe, without a due diſtinction. 
It is the ſame fallacy, when the univerſal word all, or no, 
refers to ſpecies in one propoſition, and to the individuals in 
another, 
8. The laſt fort of Sophiſms ariſes from our abuſe of the am- 
biguity of words, which is the largeſt and moſt extenſive kind 
of fallacy; and, indeed, ſeveral of the former fallacies might 
be reduced to this head. 
When the words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, they are 
called Sophiſms of equivocation. 
This Sophiſm, as well as the foregoing, and all of the like 
nature, are ſolved by ſhewing the different ſenſes of the words, 
terms, or phraſes. 
But, where ſuch groſs equivocations and ambiguities appear in 
arguments, there is little danger in impoſing on ourſelves or 
others; the greateſt danger, and what we are perpetually ex- 
poſed to in reaſoning, is, where the two ſenſes or ſignifica- 
tions of one term are near a kin, and not plainly diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and yet are ſufficiently different in their ſenſe, to lead us 
Into great miſtakes, if we are not watchtul, And, indeed, 
the greateſt part of controverſies, in the ſacred or civil life, a- 
riſe from the different ſenſes that are put upon words, and the 
different ideas conveyed by them. 
There is, after all theſe, another ſort of Sophiſm, which is 
wont to be called an imperfect enumeration or a falſe induc- 
tion, when, from a few experiments, or obſervations, men 
infer general theorems and univerſal propoſitions. 
SO/PHIST *®, a perſon who frames ſophiſms; that is, uſes ſub- 
tile arguments, with intent to deceive thoſc he would perſuade 
or convince. | 


The word is formed ſrom the Greek oo9ir1;, an impoſtor, or 
deceiver. 


SOPHISTICA'TION, is the adulterating any thing with what 
is not ſo good. | 
This practice unhappily obtains too much among chemiſts, 
and others, who make up medicines for ſale; and, in many 
Caſes, the cheat is carried on ſo artfully, as to prevent a diſ- 
covery, even among, perſons of the moſt diſcerning faculties. 

17 e ICS *, medicines which have the faculty of procuring 

cep. 
The word is formed from the Latin por, ſleep. 

SORBOYN, or Sorbonne, the houſe or 0 of the faculty of 
theology eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of Paris, | 
Sorbon is alſo uſed, in the general, for the whole faculty of the- 
ology at Paris; becauſe the aflemblics of the whole body are 
held in the houſe uf the Sorbon. 

SOR! T'ES ®, in rhetoric, a kind of argument wherein a 
number of propoſitions are gradually and minutcly laid to- 
gether, and ſomething inferred from the whole. 

The word is formed from the Greek owe, an heap. 
SO/VEREIGN, ſupreme ; the chief and higheſt Being ; or the 
Almighty, a term, in ſtritneſs, only applicable to God, 
SOVEREIGN, With regard to ſubjects, is applicd to kings, and 
princes, who are ſupreme and independent, and whoſe autho- 
tity is bounded only by the laws of God, of nature, and 

the fundamental laws of the ſtate. 

SOUL, anima, a ſpirit adapted to an organiſed body, 
Many of the philoſophers allow ot two, and fome of tlirer 
kinds of Souls, viz. a | 

Rational Soul, which they hold to be divine, and infuſed by 
the breath of God. 

Irraticnal, or ſenſitive SOUL, which man has in common 
with brutes, and which is formed out of the elements, 


Vegetative SOUL, which we have in common with plants; and 


which, as the firſt is the principle of reaſon and underſtand- 

ing, or that in us which thinks and underſtands; and the ſe- 

cond the principle of life; ſo this third is the principle of 
rowth, nutrition, and vegetation. 

SOUND, ſenus, a perception of the foul communicated by 
means of the car; or the effect of a colliſion of bodies, and 
a tremulous motion conſequent thereon, communicated thence 
to the circumambient fluid, and propagated thro? it to the or- 
gan of hearing. : 

We know by the experiment of the bell in the exhauſted re- 
ceiver, that Sound has a neceſſary dependence on the air; and 
if we reflect on the nature of the particles of a ſonorous body, 
and thoſe of air, we ſhall find that Sound is nothing but the pro- 
pagation of the tremors, and the vibrations of the former 
impreſſed on the latter, to the tympanum or drum of the 
ear, by the action of whoſe membrane, they are communi - 
cated to the internal cavities of the ear, where the auditory 
nerve receives the impreſſion, and excites the ſenſation, in the 
common ſenſory, in the brain. : | 
For the parts of a ſonorous body, being put in motion by per - 
cuſſion, vibrate forwatds and backwards, through very imali 
ſpaces, by their elaſtic quality. In this action, they affect the 
particles of air contiguous to them, and compel them, 5 
l | the 
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the firſt impulſe, to move forwards alſo; and theſe propel the | 


next, and fo on to a very confiderable diſtance, according to 
the intenſity of the percuſſtve force. By this means, the par- 
ticles of air are compreſſed nearer together, than in their na- 
tural ſtate. £ 

But when the particles of the ſonorous body make the ſecond 
part of the vibration, by returning back again, the particles 
bf air, alſo, by their repulſive power, repel each other to- 
ward their proper places, and thus again expand themfelves. 

Now, ſince motion, once generated in elaſtic bodies, conti- 
nues ſome time before it can be deſtroyed by the reſiſtance 
and counter- action of contiguous bodies, it follows, that the 
particles of the ſonorous body, and, conſequently, thoſe of the 
atjacent air, have, for ſome time, a reciprocal vibratory mo- 
tion, by going forwards and backwards, through very ſmall 
ſpaces, in an indefinitely ſmall particle of time; which motion 
gradually decreaſes, till it be totally deſtroyed. 

Let ABC (plate LIX. fig. 2.) be an elaſtic ſtring, or 
chord, fixed in the points of A and C, and drawn out of its 
natural right-lined ſituation A B C. Such a chord, in. its 
ſtate of tenſion, will, when let go, return, by its natural 
reſort, not only to its natural fituation A D C, but with 
the motion it there has will go on to E, ſo that D E 
is nearly equal to B D; and from thence it will return again 
nearly to B, which motion from B towards E, and from E 
towards B, will be reciprocated a gicat number of times be- 


fore the chord will come to a ſtate of reſt; and each motion | 


through the ſpace BE is called a vibration of the chord. 
When the chord begins its motion at firſt from B, it ſtrikes 
the particles of air contiguous to it in B, and that will, by its 
approath towards the next, affect it by means of the repulſive 
power, which keeps them all at equal diliances from each o- 
ther, and ſo on through ſuch a number of particles as can 
receive the motion, whilft the ſtring moves from B to D. Let 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, (fig. 1.) repreſent ſuch a ſeries of par- 
ticles of air at an equal diſtance, and the firſt particle A, con- 
tiguous to the middle joint B, of ſuch a ſtring, and agitated 
by it in its motion. 

The ſtring beginning to move, all the particles A, B, C, will 
begin to move fotwards alſo; and, ſince this motion is propa- 
gated in time, let E be the remoteſt particle moved, while 
the chord is moving from B to D; during which time the 
chord is going from B to D, therefore the diſtance A B will 
be leſs in BC, and this leſs than C D, and that leſs than D E, 
and the diſtance E F will begin to be leſſened, when the ſtring 
is arrived at the ſite ABC, and the particles A, B, C, D, E, F, 
c. will have the arrangement repreſented in the ſecond line. 
But now the chord, having acquired the ſituation A D C, will 
be no farther accelerated, but on the contrary retarded, as it 
will now go on from D to E; the effect of which, upon the 
particles of air before it, will be as follows: T hey will all 
go on forwards till the chord comes to E, and the paiticle 
A to its lituation in the third line; but fince the force upon 
A bcgins to abate, as the ſtring begins to move from D, the 
elaſtic force now between A and B will, by acting both ways, 
continue to accelerate the motion of B, and retard that of A, 
Thus the diſtance B C will ſtill diminiſh, till B comes to lie 
equidiſtant between A and C, and C will be accelerated till 
it be equidiſtant between B and D, and ſo on. So that, as the 
acceleration is continued forwards, the diſtances will diminiſh 
towards F; and, by the time the chord is arrived at E, the 
particles E E will be at their neareſt diſtance. And, ſince the 
motion of A is continually retarded, it will lofe what before it 
had gained in the ſame time, and will therefore now be at the 
ſame diſtance from B, as at firſt nearly. So that the particle 
from A to G will have the ſituations as repreſented in the 
third line. : | 

The chord now turning from E to D gives liberty to the re- 
pulſive power between A and B to ſeparate them to a greater 
diſtance than in their natural ſtate, and which they at preſent 
have. By this means all the other intervals KC, CD, DE, EF, 
will increaſe, and become ſucceſſively greater than the natu- 
ral diſtance ; but that exceſs will be leſſer in each, till you 
come to F G, which will be equal to the natural diſtance at 
preſent between A and B, The motion at the ſame time 
continuing in all the particles from H to N, they will all 


move forwards, and the preſent contracted interval between 


H and I will ſucceed between all the reſt, till it arrives at the 
particle N, when the interval M N will be the ſame as at pre- 
ſent is M T. And thoſe particles beyond N to S will, by 
the preceding ones, be put into the ſame reſpective diſtances, 
but in an inverſe order, as thoſe have between G and N. Ard 
the whole ſeries (now the ſtring is at D) will have the inter- 
vals of the particles reſembling thoſe in the fourth line. 

The chord not ſtopping at the ſituation A C D, but going on 
to A BC, with a retarded motion, the velocity of the conti- 
Zuous particle A will alſo be retarded, and becomes leſs than 
that of B; upon which, the diſtance between them will be 
leſlened, and the more fo, as the ſtring approaches to B. 
Hence all the intervals, now dilated beyond their natural tate, 
will, by degrees, contract; but gradually flower, till you 
come to T, where the preſent largeſt interval between A and 
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| A 
will have acquired its natural extent, when the — * 
l 


arrived at B. Then, likewiſe, the particles from G 1, 
a+ - 0 N 
will acquire the ſame fituation zs thoſe now have between 
and G; and from N to 8, the ſame as now is ſeen — c: 
and N; and from 8& forwards the fame as is now before the N 
ticle N, the point 8 being now the middle point of condenl, 
tion; all which is clearly ſeen in the fifth line of the feu. 
Thus the condenſation which begins at A, by the firſt = 
the vibration, was propagated to G by the ſecond, from 8 
to N by the third, and, Jaftly, to S by the fourth part of . 
whole motion of the ſtring, in going and returning; and * 
extent of ait, thus agitated by the chord in going and my 
ing, is called by Sir Iſaac Newton a wave, or pulſe of 2, 
In which wave the particles from A to N are in a dilated fta 
and from N to X in a contracted or condenſed ſtate; Which 
two parts of the wave anſwer to the concave and convey 5 
low and high part of a watery wave. Ez 
As the chord goes on to make another vibration, it will ne, 
only continue to agitate the air at preſent in motion, but v 
ſpread the pulſation of the air as much farther, and by 1, 
ſame degrees as before; and the like will happen atter ay. 
complete vibration of the ſtring. Thus the air being a fd 
body, and the impreſſion made on any one part affecting a 
the particles alike around it, it is plain thoſe pulſes will be pro- 
pagated in every direction all around in concentric aerial ſhell; 
or ſpherical waves of air. 2 
That the motion of the pulſes in an elaſtic medium is an. 
logous to that of waves generated in the ſurface of ſtagnant 
water, is evident, when we conſider that the condenſation © 
the parts of the elaſtic medium is in lieu of the elevation gt 
the water; the elaſtic force effects the ſame in the medium 
as gravity does in the water, and the denſeſt part of the pulſe 
correſponds to the higheſt part of the waves. 

Let ABC, (plate LVIII. fig. 10.) repreſent the ſonora; 
body; by the tremulous motion of its parts, it will agitate 
the air contiguous to every point as A, where it will be con- 
denſed to a certain ſmall diſtance, and make a pulſe or ware 
cf air, in the manner as has been already ſhewn. The $i 
waye or pulſe will, by its elaſtic power in expanding itſch, 
produce a ſecond, that a third, and ſo on; till the imprefied * 
motion be diffuſed through too large a quantity of air, to be 
any longer ſenſible. 

The quantity of motion, produced by each tremor of the ſo- 
norous body, being commuaicated ſucceſſively to large por- 
tions of air, the part thereof which each particle will acquire 
will conſtantly decreaſe. This decrement of the motion will 
be as the increment of the number of particles, which is 2; 
the ſuperhcies of the ſpherical ſhell ; and fince all ſuperficies 
are as the ſquares of their diameters, or ſemidiameters, there- 
fore the force in the particles of the wave or ſhell at D is to 
that in the particles of the ſhell at F, as A F* to AD, that 
is, the force of Sound decreaſes as the ſquares of the diſtances 
increaſe, 

It is plain the diſtance to which ſounds may be heard, will be 
proportional to the magnitude or intenſity of the ſtroke made 
on the tremulous body emitting the ſound; for, the greater that 
ftroke is, the greater will be the agitation of the parts of the 
ſonorous body, and, of courſe, the greater will be the force 
with which they will ſtrike the particles of air. Laſtly, the 
greater the force is upon the air, the more cloſely will it be 
condenſed and expanded; hence the greater will be the ſtroke 
at any given diſtance on the drum of the ear, and, conſe- 
quently, the greater will be the diſtance at which the agitation 
of the air will be ſenſible. 

The experiments are numerous by which it has been found, 
that Sound is audible to the diſtance of 50, 60, or 80 miles: 
but Dr, Hearne, phyſician to the king of Sweden, tells us, 
that at the bombardment of Holmia, A. D. 1658, the Sour 
was heard 30 Swediſh miles, which make 180 of ours, And 
in the fight between England and Holland, A. D. 1672, thc 
noiſe of the guns was hcard even in Wales, which cannot be 
leſs than 200 miles. 

Since the atmoſphere conſiſts not of pure air, but has a mix- 
ture of vapours of different elaſticity and tone, theſe vapour* 
will not participate of the motion of pure air, by which Sound 
is propagated in like manner, as an elaſtic ſtring ſtruck will 
not move another very near it, unleſs it be under the fame de- 
gree of tenſion, and of the ſame tone. Thereſore, the quan- 
tity of air, producing Sound, muſt be diminiſhed in proportion 
to the quantity of vapour in a given ſpace; in which Sir Iſaac 
ſuppoſes the air is to the vapour as ten to one. Whence the 
air and vapour together, in a given ſpace, are to the pure ai: 
as eleven to ten. 

But the velocity of the pulſes will increaſe in the ſubduplicat® 
ratio of the diminiſhed quantity of matter, that is, in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of eleven to ten, or in the entire ratio of twenty” 
one to twenty; therefore, if we ſay, as 20: 21: 10d : 
1142: whence the real velocity of Sound (thus inveſtigated, 
from the nature of elaſtic air, by our great author) is at length 
found to be at the rate of 1142 feet per ſecond. 


The truth and accuracy of this noble theory have been ſuffi- 
| | -- Cient!y 
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ciently confirmed by experiments, particularly thoſe made by 
the late Rev. Dr. Derham, of which I ſhall give ſome account 
by and by; and will firſt lay before the reader a view of 
the different eſtimates made of the velocity of Sound by ſe- 
yeral eminent philoſophers, as in the table following: 


Feet per ſecond, 
The Hon. Mr. Roberts, — — 1300 
be Hon. Mr. Boyle, —— —— — 1200 
Mr. Walker, — — — 1 
Merſennuss — — — — 1474 
The Academy at Florence, — — 1148 
The royal Academy at Paris, —— — 1172 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Flamſteed, 1142 


Halley, and Derham, 
As no man ever had a better opportunity, ſo none could im- 
prove it with greater diligence, aſſiduity, and accuracy, in de- 
termining and ſettling the various phænomena of Sounds, than 
the ſo often celebrated author laſt mentioned, He proved by 
experiments made with the ſtrokes of a hammer, and the ex- 

loſion of a gun at the ſame time, at the diſtance of a mile, 
that the velocity of Sounds produced from different bodics was 
the ſame, or came to his ear in the ſame time. 
That the motion of Sound was <quable and uniform, or that it 
paſſed through ſpacesproportional to the times, he found by va- 
rious experiments made by the exploſion of guns, at diſterent 
diſtances, as appears by the following table which he has 
given us, where the firſt column ſbews the places at which 
the guns were fired; the ſecond the number of vibrations of 
an half-ſecond pendulum ;; the third the diſtance of places in 
miles and decimal parts, as meaſured by trigonometry ; the 
fourth the diſtances meaſured by the velocity of Sound, ad- 
mitting it to be at the rate of one mile every g 4 halt-ſeconds. 


At Hornchurch, — 9 — 0,9875 — 
North Okenden church, 181 — 2,004 — 240c0 
Upminſter mill, — — 224 2, 

5 27 5 e | 7 
Little Warley church, — 271 — 3,0 — 2,97 
Rainham church, — 33! — 3:58 — 3.59 
Alvel mill, — — 33 — 3,53 I. 
Dagenham mill, — 35 — 3,85 — 3,70 
Southweal church, — 45 — 4,9 — 4,80 
Eaſt Thornden church, 46: — 5,9 — 5,03 
Barking church, — 70 — 7,7 — 7,02 
Guns at Blackheath, 116 — 12,5 — 12,55 


The great exactneſs of meaſuring diſtances by Sounds appears 
from the above table, as well as the equability of the motion 
but, to render this matter ſtill more certain and indiſputable, 
the Dr. took a journey to Foulneſs-ſands, on the coaſt of Eſ- 
ſex, which form a ſmooth large plain for miles. On this 
plain he meaſured fix miles in a right line, and, cauſing a gun 
to be fired at the end of each mile, he found that his former 
obſervations were very juſt and true, and that Sound paſſed 
the firſt mile in q 4 halt-ſeconds, two mules in 18 2, three 
miles in 27 3, and ſo on to the end of the ſix. | 
The Academia del Cimento made experiments of this ſort, 
from which they concluded, that the velocity of Sounds was 
ſo far equable, as not to be accelerated or retarded by conſpiring 
or adverſe winds; but in this they led themſelves and many 
others into a very great miſtake, which was owing to their 
firing of guns at too near a diſtance; for in great diſtances the 
difterencec is ſenſible, 

SounD, in muſic, denotes a quality of the ſeveral agitations 
of the air, conſidered ſo that their diſpoſition, meaſure, &c. 
may produce muſic or harmony. 

SOUND, in geography, implies a ſtreight, or inlet of the ſea, 
between two head-lands. | 
The famous ftreight which joins the German ocean to the 
Baltic, is called, by way of eminence, the Sound, 

SounD-BoaAkrD, the principal part of an organ, and that 

which makes the whole machine play. 
The Sound-board, or ſummer, is a reſervoir into which the 
wind, drawn in by the bellows, is conducted by a port-vent, 
and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed over the holes of the 
upper part. This wind enters them by valves, which open 
by preſſing upon the ſtops or keys, after drawing the regiſters 
which prevent the air from going into any of the other pipes, 
but thoſe it is required in, 

SOU/NDING, in navigation, the art of trying the depth of 

the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a line and 
plummet, or other artifice. 
The Sounding-line is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as not ex- 
ceeding twenty ſathoms in length; and marked at two, three, 
and four fathoms, with a picce of black leather between the 
ſtrands; and at five with a piece of white leather, The Sound- 
ing-line may be uſed when the ſhip is under fail, which the 
deep-ſea line cannot. The plummet is uſually in the form of 
a nine-pin, and weighs eighteen pounds, the end of which 1s 
frequently greaſed, to know whether the ground is ſandy or 
rocky, near banks, ſhores, &c, they ſound continually, 

SPA, a town in the biſhoprick of Liege, in Germany, famous 
for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the Pouhon ſpring in Spa 
are preferred, by our chief phyſicians, to any others in or ncar 
the county of Liege. 
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SPAAD, or SPALT, ſpaltum, a word uſed in ſeveral different 
ſenſes ; ſometimes for a ſpecies of Engliſh fibroſe talc, or of 
gypſum, and ſometimes for ſpar. 

SPACE, ſpatium, a ſimple idea, the modes whereof are diſtance, 
capacity, extenſion, duration, &c. 

Space, if conſidered ny in length between any two beings, 


is the ſame idea that we have of diſtance z but if it be confi- 
dered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is properly called 
capacity; and when conſidered between the extremitics of 
matter, which fills the capacity of ſpace with ſomething, ſo- 
lid, tangible, and moveable, or with body, it is then called 
extenſion ; ſo that extenſion is an idea belonging to body on- 
ly. But Space, in a general ſgnification, is the ſame thing 
with diſtance, conſidered every way, whether there be any 
ſolid matter in it or not. 

Space, thereſote, is either abſolute or relative. 

Abſolute SPACE, conſidered in its own nature, and without re— 
gard to any thing external, always remains the ſame, and is 
immoveable; but relative Space is that moveable dimenſion 
or meaſure of the former, which our ſenſes define by its poſi- 
tions to bodies within it: And this the vulyar uſe for immmove- 
able Space. 7 

Relative SYACE, in magnitude and ſigure, is always the ſame 
with abſolute, but it is not neceſſary it ſhould be ſo numeri- 
cally. "Thus, if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, indeed, in abſolute 
reſt, then the places of all things within her will be the ſame 
abſolutely and relatively, and nothing will change its place. 
But then ſuppoſe a ſhip under ſail, or in motion, and ſhe will 
continually pais through new parts of ab ſolute Space; but all 
things on board conſidered relatively, in reſpect to the ſhip, 
may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame places, or have the 
ſame ſituation and poſition, in regard to one another. 

SPACE, in geometry, ſignifies the area of any figure; or that 
which fills the interval or diſtance between its parameter, or 
lines that terminate it. 

SPAGNY RIC *, an epithet given to chemiſtry, which is ca- 
led the Spagyric art, or medicina ſpagytica; and to chemical 
phyſicians, who are alſo called ſpagyriſts. 

Voſſius derives the word from the Greek c, to extract. aud 
&y:ijuv, to collect, which are the two principal offices of che- 
miſts.— Paracelſus ſirſt introduced the word. 


SPAHTS, horſemen in the Ottoman army, chiefly raiſed in 
Aſia, 


SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the thumb's 
end and the tip of the little finger, when both are ſtretched 
out, 

The Span is eſtimated at three hands- breadths, or nine inches. 

SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining ſtony ſubſtance, generally, 

though improperly, ſuppoſed to be compounded of cryſtal, 
incorporated with ſome mineral, carthy, ſtony, or metallic 
matter; frequently found in caves and grotto's, and in the 
clefts of rocks, lead-mincs, &c. 
Spar is naturally pellucid, and is found in almoſt an infinite 
variety of forms ; in ſome of which it retains its tranſparency 
and purity, in others it is more or leſs debaſed by an admix- 
ture of earth, and grows, accordingly, leſs and leſs clear, till, 
from the marbly hue of ſome of the moderately debaſed kinds, 
it ſinks in ſome to a mere carthy appearance. The genuine 
and diſtinguiſhing characters of Spar, in whatever form it oc- 
curs, are theſe ; it will not produce fire when ſtruck againſt a 
ſteel, it ferments very briſkly with aqua fortis, and, when 
pure, is totally diſſolved by it, and is very readily calcined in a 
{mall fire. 

SPASM, the ſame with convulſion ; fee CON V ULSION, 

SPASMO DIC, convulſive, ſomething belonging to a ſpaſm or 
convulſion. | 

SPA”"TULA, an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, &c. for mixing 
and ſpreading plaiſters, and for many other uſes. 

SPA'VIN “, adifeaſc of horſes ; a ſwelling or ſtiſineſs uſually in 
the ham, which cauſes him to halt. 

* 'The word is formed from the French Sarcin, which ſignifies 
the ſame. | 
There are two kinds' of Spavins, viz. the 

Ox SPAVIN, which is a callous tumor at the bottom of the ham, 
on the inſide; hard as a bone, and very painful. While it is 
yet young, ſome horſes only halt with it, at the firſt coming 
out of the flable. 

Dry SPAvIN, which is more eaſily perceived by the horſe's raiſ- 
ing one of his hind legs, with a twitch, higher than the other ; 
ſometimes it is found on both legs. — This kind, which ſome 
alſo call ſtring-halt, frequently degenerates into the ox Spa. 
vin; for which there is no remedy but to apply the fire; 
which, however, is not always ſucceſsful. — There are two o- 
ther kinds of Spavin which have their ſeat in the hoof, viz. 
the | 

Blood SPAVIN, a ſoft tumor which grows through a horſe's hoof, 
and is uſually full of bind. 

Bone SPAVIN, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the inſide of the 
hoof under the joint. 

SPAWS, mineral waters ariſing out of the earth, tinged with 
nitre, ſulphur, allum, bitumen, copperas, or other mineral 
matter, in paſſing through the ſtrata thereof; and hence en- 
dued with ſome medicinal quality, cathartic, diuretic, eme- 
tic, altcrant, or the like, 
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PAYING; ot Spavin, the operation of caſtrating the fe- 
males of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, 6c. to 

reyent any further conception, and promote their fattening. 

SPEA'RKER of the houſe of commons, a member of the houſe e- 
lected by a majority of the votes thereof, to act as chairman or 

preſident, in putting queſtions, reading briefs or bills, keeping 
order, reprimanding the refractory, adjourning the houſe, 
&c. | I 
The firſt thing done by the commons, at the firſt meeting of 
a parliament, is to chuſe a Speaker, who is to be approved 
of by the king, and who, upon admiſſion, begs his majeſty, 

that the commons, during their fitting, may have free acceſs 
to his majeſty, freedom of ſpeech in their own houſe, and 
ſecurity from arreſts. | | 
The Speaker is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in paſſing 
of a bill; but only to make a plain and ſhort narrative; nor 
to vote, unleſs the houſe be equally divided, —The lord chan- 
cellor, or keeper, is uſually Speaker of the houſe of lords.— 
The Speaker of the convocation is called the prolocutor. 

SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſſing one's thoughts in ar- 
ticulate ſounds or words. 

SPEAKING-Trumpet., See STENTOROPHONIC Tube. 

SPE/CIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a peculiar de- 
ſignation ; from the Latin, ſpeczes, in oppoſition to general, of 

enus, 

SPECIA/LITY, in law, is moſt commonly faken for a bond, 
bill, or other like inſtrument in writing. Sometimes it is al- 
fo uſed for a ſpecial or particular acquaintance. 

SPE'CIES *, an idea which relates to ſome other more general 
one; or is compriſed under a more univerſal diviſion of a 


genus. 


* The word is Latin, derived from the ancient verb /pecio, to ſee. 


Species is a mere term of relation : And the ſame idea may be 
a Species, when compared to another more general one; and 
a genus, with regard to a more particular one. —'Thus, body 
is a genus, with regard to an animate and inanimate body; 
and a Species with regard to ſubſtance. 

SPECIES, in logic, is one of the five words called by Porphyry 
univerſalis. | 

SPECIES, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, contained under a 
more univerſal one. 

SPECIES, in optics, the image painted on the retina, by the rays 


of light reflected from the ſeveral points of the ſurface of an 


object. See- EVE. 

SPECIES, in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold, ſilver, 
copper, &c. which, having paſſed their ſull preparation and 
coinage, are current in public. 

SPECIES, in algebra, the characters or ſymbols made uſe of to 
repreſent quantities. 

SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is peculiar to any thing, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from all others. 

SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and effe& is 
peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe, is adequate thereto, 
and exerts its whole force immediately thereon. 

"The illuſtrious Hoffman has given a curious account of Speci- 
hc medicines, but it is too long to be inſerted here, 

SPECIFIC Gravity, is that by which one body is heavier than 

another of the ſame dimenſion, and is always as the quantity 
of matter under that dimenſion, 
Thus a cubical inch of iron is heavier than a cubical inch 
of wood ; for the particles which compoſe the iron being more 
folid, and more cloſely compacted together; or, which is 
the ſame, having fewer interſtices or vacuities between them, 
nan thoſe of the wood; there is actually more matter con- 
tained under the ſame dimenſions in iron than wood ; and, 
therefore, is ſaid to be ſuperficially heavier than wood. Sce 
GRAVITY. And for the method of finding the Specific 
eravity of bodies, fee Fydro/latic BALANCE. 

SPECFLLUM, or SpEcuLUM, an inftrument uſed by ſurge- 
ons for ſearching and dilating wounds, 

SPE/CIOUS Arithmetic, that managed and performed by ſym- 
bols ; now generally called algebra, See ALGEBRA, 

SP-/CTACLES, an optic machine, conſiſting of two lenſes 
ſet in horn, &c. to aſſiſt the defects of the organ of ſight. 

SPECTATOR, a perſon preſent at a ſpectacle, 

SPECULAYURIS Lays, in natural hiftory, a kind of foſſile ſtone, 
pellucid like glaſs, It is a ſpecies of talc, and ſplits eaſily into 
thin laminz or plates, 

SPE/CULUM, mirror, in optics, any poliſhed body impervi- 
ous to the rays of light ; ſuch as water in wells and deep ri- 
vers, poliſhed metals, and glaſſes lined with mercury, or o- 
ther opake matter, popularly called looking-glaſs.—See MIR- 
ROR, and BURNING-GLASS. 

SPE-CULUM, among ſurgeons, a probe or inftrument for di- 
lating the natural paſſages or cavities, 

SPEECH, the art or act of expreſſing a perſon's thoughts by cer- 
tain ſigns invented for that purpoſe, 

SPEECH, in grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral words 
ranged in order. — The grammarians generally make eight 
parts of Speech, 1. e. eight kinds of words, generally uſed in 
diſcourſe, viz. noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, pre- 
poſition, interjection, and conjunction; each of which ſee 
under its proper article. 


SPE 


F. Buffer, one of the laſt and beſt writers of grammar, only 
admits of three parts of ſpeech, via. noun, verb, and modi 
| — — laſt includes (a, adverb, prepoſition, and c = 
SPE/LLING;, that part of grammar, 
aphy. See ORTHOGRAPHY. 
SPE'LTER, See ZINK. IS» 
3 omiguz, the ſeed whereof an animal is formed, ger 
SPE/RMA-CETI, Jorg ity, in pharmacy, a white flaky ſub- 
ſtance, prepared from the oil of a particular ſpecies of whale 
The ignorance of the people who ft uſed this medicine, gate 
it a name which ſeemed to expreſs its being the ſemen ofthe 
whale, but it is, in reality, no more than a preparation of the 
oil with which that fiſh 3 
Sperma; ceti is a fine, bright, white, and ſemi-pellucid ſubſtance 
compoſed of a fine furfuraceous ſubſtance, formed into oblons 
flakes, very light, ſoft, and unctuous to the touch; inflamma- 
ble, ſoluble in oil, but not in watery menſtruums; of ſcarce 
any ſmell, when freſh and fine, and of a ſoft, agreeable, and 
unctuous taſte. The largeſt, firmeſt, and whiteſt flakes of 
it, are to be choſen. It is liable to become rancid and yellow- 
iſh- in keeping, and the ſmaller-fragments contract this bad 
| quality ſooner than the larger, 
he firſt knowledge the world ſeems to have had of Sperma- 
ceti, was the finding it ſwimming on the ſurface of the water 
in the northern ſeas : And we are not to wonder at people 
who knew no more of its origin, than what they were inform- 
ed of by thoſe who found it fo floating on the ſea, referred it to 
the mineral claſs, ſuppoſing it be bitumen formed in the bowels 
of the earth, and thrown up from the bottom of the ocean, a« 
was the opinion of Schroder, and others of his time. It was 
ſoon after diſcovered, however, that the head of a peculiar 
ſpecies of whale aftorded a fatty ſubſtance, which, when 
boiled, and properly prepared, was analogous to this. And 
hence it was ſoon deduced, that the maſſes of it firſt found 
were of the ſame origin ; that they had been, formerly, an 
oily matter in this iſh, which, getting looſe on the periſhing 
of the dead carcaſs, or by any other means, had been waſhed 
and bleached by the falt water, and the ſun, into the form in 
which it was then found. The opinion of its being the ſperm 
or ſemen of the whale, was about as early as the firſt diſco- 
very that it belonged to that animal, and ſeems to have been 
formed merely on account of its whiteneſs. 
The ſpecies of whale from the head of which Sperma=ceti was 
firſt prepared, and to which it was long thought to be pecu- 
liar, is of the number of thoſe ranged in a peculiar genus by 
| Artedi, under the name of catadon, from their having teeth 
in their under jaw. He has diſtinguiſhed this ſpecies by the 
name of catadon fiſtula in cervice, the toothed whale, with a 
pipe or opening for the diſcharge of water in its neck. 
Sibbald, who had accurately examined the ſeveral ſpecies of 
whales, calls it balæna major in inſeriore tantum maxilla 
dentata, macro-cephala, bipinnis ; Cluſius, and many ef the 
earlier writers, have deſcribed it under the name cf cete ; and 
the Dutch call it the pot whale fiſh, and trumpe. 
It grows to 60 feet, or more, in length, and meaſures near 
40 feet round in the thickeſt part. It has a very large head, 
and the tecth in the lower jaw are 42 in number ; they are 
diſpoſed in two ſeries of rows, and are cach as big as a man's 
thumb: It has no fin upon the back, and in its general ſhape, 
and other particulars, it reſembles the other whales, having 
the tail placed horizontally, or tranſverſely to the body, not 
vertically, as in other fiſh, and the ſtructure of the internal 
parts wholly the ſame. 
The Sperma-ceti of the ſhops was firſt made from the head 
of this fiſh ; the oil obtained from its brain, and the diploe oi 
the cranium, furniſhing all that we had of it ; and hence the 
conſiderable price it long kept at. It was ſome time after 
found out, however, that any whale oil would do, as well as 
this, which occaſioned the price to fall conſiderably. At pre- 
ſent it is made in England from whale oil of any kind, the 
ſettlings of our oilmen's larger veſſels particularly, which are 
boiled with a lixivium of German pot-aſh, or pearl-aſhes, 
till white and firm ; and after ſeveral other meltings, and a 
thorough ſeparation of what ſaline particles might have got 
into the matter, it is, when cold, cut out with knives into 
the flakes we fee it in. The proceſs is eaſy, but it requires 
care, and a nice inſpection towards the end: If not enough 
boiled, it is apt to turn yellow, and foon grow rancid. 
Sperma-ceti is, therefore, oil of the animal kind, rendered 
very ſweet, and fit for internal uſe, Its virtues are emollient 
and pectoral; it is good in coughs, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt, and excellent in external applications, ſuch as lini- 
ments, and the like: It readily diſſolves in oil, or other fatty 
ſubſtances, for the latter purpoſes ; and, for the former, it 
blends with the yolk of an egg, and after that mixture with 
an aqueous fluid, and makes a pleaſant emulſion. 
SPERMA'TIC, an epithet for the organs of generation, and 
the reſpective parts thereof, . | 
SPERMATIC ///els, called alſo vaſa preparantia, are veſſels ap- 
pointed ſor bringing the blood to the teſticles; ſee GENE- 
RATION. 


SPERMATIC Arteries, ariſe from the fore part of the trunk of 
: the 


ay called ont. 
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the aorta below the emulgens.— Their ſtructure is vety ſin- 
ar, in that, contrary to the fabric of all other arteries, which 
are Jargelt at their exit from their trunk, theſe are ſmalleſt at 


their origin, and grow bigger in their progreſs towards the | 


teſtes. By this means, the blood receives a check at its fiſt 
ing off for thoſe parts, which diſpoſes it ſor the future changes, 
= it is to paſs. Dom 

SPERMATOCETE, in medicine, a kind of rupture occaſi- 
oned by a diſtention of the ſeminal vellels, whereby they are 
let fall into the ſcrotum. 

SPHA'CELUS, in medicine, a total corruption or mortification of 
any part, occaſioned by an interception of the blood and ſpirits. 
Sphacelus is diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene, which is only a 
mortification begun, and, as it were, the road to a Sphace- 
lus. See the article GANGRENE. 

If a gangrene Ko non into a Sphacelus, the part infected 
muſt be removed ; but the method of doing this is to be va- 
ried, according as the part is totally, or only partially affected, 
and according to the ſituation of the part which ſometimes 
does not admit of amputation, as the buttocks, os ſaci, OS 
coccygis, the prominent ſpines of the vertebræ, and eminces 
of the ſcapulæ. 

It the part is not corrupted to the very bottom, or cannot be 
extirpated, our endeavours muſt tend, firſt, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Sphacelus ; and, ſecondly, to remove the ſphacela- 
ted portion. — Ihe progreſs is ſtopped by intercepting the com- 
munication betwixt the live and ſphacelated parts. 

In the part thus mortified, all the humors remain at reſt in the 
veflels, or, the veſſels being ruptured, the humors are diſcharged, 
and become ſtagnant; but, ſo long as the coheſion between the 
mortified part remains, the fluids conveyed through theſe veſ- 
ſels, which are, as yet, alive, will ſtop in the part where the 
Sphacelus begins, and, conſequently, the motion will be ſuſ- 
focated in the live parts contiguous to that which is mortified ; 
and thus the diforder will be propagated. 

The infeQed part is ſeparated, if, after the progreſs of the diſ- 
order is ſtopped, or whilſt it is a ſtopping, the whole part is 
cauteriſed, or cut, to the ſound ſubjacent parts, and then 
corroced by the application of a warm acrid lixivium, till it is 
conſumed to the live parts, till eſchars are formed, which are 
carefully to be ſoftened and removed ; but the live parts muſt, 
at the ſame time, be avoided with the greateſt caution. 

The corroſive lixivium, recommended by Boerhaave, for pro- 
curing the ſeparation of a Sphacelus, is prepared thus : 

Take of quick lime made of calcined ſtones, one part ; cover 
it carefully up with three parts of pot-aſh, and, when they are 
diſſolved in a ſubterraneous place, filtrate and keep the prepa- 
ration for uſe. Quick lime itſelf, reduced to a powder, may 
alſo be ſprinkled on the part. 

But ſeparations are moſt advantageouſly made, if the mortified 
iſchars, by the application of a putrefying remedy, fo as to be 
diſſolved into a ſoft maſs, recede from the found part, whiltt 
the live parts are, in the mean time, cheriſhed with enliven- 
ing fomentations, 

When the meaſures above recommended will not produce 
the deſired effect, we mult proceed to amputation. See AM- 
PUTATION. 

SPHARISTE/RIUM, in antiquity, the ſeventh part of the an- 
cient gymnaſium, being that wherein the youth practiſed ten- 
nis-playing. 

SPHENOVDAL Suture, in anatomy, a ſuture thus called from 
its encompaſling the os ſphenoides which it ſeparates from the 
os ſrontis, the os petroſum, and os occipitts. 

SPHENOTDES, in anatomy,— a bone of the head common to 
the cranium or upper jaw. Alt is ſituate in the lower part of 
the ſcull, whereot it is as it were the baſis, and is connected 
to all the other numbers thereof by the ſphcnoidal ſuture, 

SPHENOPHARYNGZAX'US, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 
called alſo pterygopharyngæus, cephalopharyngzus, &C. 

SPHENOSTAPHYLIN US, in anatomy, a muſcle of the Ja- 
rynx. It deſcends from a round fleſhy origination, near the 
root of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and 1s implanted into 
the poſterior part of the uvula, where it joins its partner. —It 
ſerves to draw the uvula upwards and backwards, and hinders 
the maſticated aliment from paſſing into the foramina narium 
in deglutition. ; 

SPHERE, opa. in geometry, a ſolid body contained under one 
ſingle ſurface, and having a point in the middle called the cen- 
ter, whence all lines drawn to the ſurface are equal. 

If the ſemi-circle ADB (plate LVIIL fig. 11.) be turned about 
upon its diameter A D as an axis, the ſemi-periphery A B 1) 
will deſcribe the ſurface of a Sphere; and each point, as NI, 
will deſcribe the circumference of a circle, whoſe radius wil! 
be MP, the right- ſine of the arch A M. Put AP M 
„ AC =r, and the whole circumference Sc; then, as r : 


* 


cit %: , the circumference deſcribed by the point XI. 


e 
Let Mm be an infinitely ſmall arch, and draw p parallel to 
IP, then will MR = x ; and, becauſe the triangles C M P 
and Mn R are fimilar, it will be as PM: CM::MRto 


a FX . . * yo 
Mm, That is, 337 :: K:. Which being multiplied by 


* 


| 


——- 


SPH 


= the circumference, formed by the point M, will givE 


Cyr AX . 
NS» ,=c x, the area of the increment formed by Mun; 


this multiplied by 2 r, or, which is the ſame thing, putting 


2 in the room of x, we ſhall have 2 c r ſor the intire ſurface 
of the Sphere ; for, when Mn becomes equal to A B D, * 
becomes equal to 2 r, 

Hence it is manifeſt, that the ſurface of the Sphere is equal to 
four times the area of the greateſt circle : for 20 = the ſur- 


face of the Sphere, is equal to four times . the area of the 


reateſt circle. 
We have ſhewn under the article CIK cr, that as : »m : : 
z 4d to the area of the circle; therefore as : :: dd to the 
ſurface of the Sphere. That is, as the diameter of any circle 
is to its circumference ; ſo is the ſquare of the ſame diameter 
to the ſurface of the generated Sphere. 
Wherefore, as 1, to 3, 14159, &c. fo is the ſquare of the 
diameter of a Sphere to its ſuperſicies ; and, if we multiply its 
8 les by 4 of the diameter, the product will be the ſoli- 
ty, 
Hence, the ſquare of the diameter being multiplied by 3,141509, 
&c. or the {quare of the radius by 12,506 37, Kc. the product 
will be the ſuperficial content, | 

SPHERF, in aſtronomy, that concave orb, or expanſe, which in- 

veſts our globe, and in which the heavenly bodies appear to 
be fixed, and at an equal diſtance from the eye. 
The better to determine the places of the heavenly bodies in 
the Sphere, ſeveral circles are ſuppcſed to be deſcribed on the 
ſurface thereof, hence called circles of the Sphere : of theſe 
ſome are called great circles, as the equinoctial, ecliptic, me- 
ridian, &c. and others ſmall circles, as the tropics, parallels, 
&c. See each under its proper article, 

Arnullary SpurRE. Sce ARMILLARY Sphere. 

SPHERE 4 aclivity of a bedy, is that determinate ſpace or extent, 
to which, and no farther, the effluvia, continually emitted from 
that body, reach, and where they opperate according to their 
nature. 

SPHERICAL Aug, the inclination of two great circles of the 
ſphere. See Spherical TRIGONOMETRY. 

SPHERICAL Triangle, part of the ſurface of the ſphere, included 
by the arches of three great circles. For the ſolution of ſphe- 
rical triangles, ſee Spherical TRIGONOMETRY., 

SPHERICAL Geometry, the method of deſcribing on a plane the 
circles of the ſphere, or any parts of them in their true po- 
ſition and proportion, and of meaſuring their arches and an- 
gles, when projected. See PROJECTION of the ſphere. 

SPHERICAL Trigonometry. See Spherical I RIGONOMETRY., 

SPHEROPD *, in geometry, a ſolid generated by the entire 
revolution of a ſemi-ellipfis about its axis. 

* The word is formed from the Greek o97a7u, 2 ſphere, and 

1:2, releniblance. 

When the figure is generated by the revolution of the ſemi— 
ellipſis about its tranſyerſe, or greater axis, it is called a prolate, 
or oblong Sphercid. And, when generated by the revolution of 
a ſemi: ellipſis about its conjugate or leſſer diameter, it is called 
an late Spheroid. 
Every Spheroid is equal to 4 of its circumſcribing cylinder, 
The great geomctrician, Mr. Huygens, in his Horolog. Oſcill. 
vives the following two moſt elegant conſtructions for defcrib- 
ing a circle equal to the ſuperficies of an oblong and prolate 
Spheroid, which, he ſays, he found out towards the latter cid 
of the year 1657. ; 
Let an oblong Spheroid be generated by the rotation of an 
ellipſis A D E E (plate IL. VIII. fig. 12.) about its tranſverſe 
axis A B, and let D E be its conjugate; make D F equal to 
CB, or let F be one of the foci, and draw BG parallel to F, 
and about the point G with the radius B G deſcribe an arch 
BH A of a circle; then between the ſemi-conjugate C D, 
and a right line equal to D . — the arch A Sl B, find a mean 
proportional, and that will be the radius of a circle equa] to the 
ſuperficies of the oblong Spheroid, 
Let a prolate Spheroid be generated by the rotation of the 
ellipſis AD BE (fo. 13.) about its ccnjugate axis A B. Let 
F he one of the foci, and biſſedt C F in G, and let AGB be 
the curve of the common parabola whoſe baſe is the conjugate 
diameter A B, and axis CG. "Then if between the tranſfverſe 
axis DF, and a richt line equal to the curve A B of the 
parabola, a mean proportional be taken, the ſme will be me 
radius of a circle equal to the ſurface of that oblate Spherod. 

Midi frnſtum of a SPHEROILD, in gauging, 15 the firſt variety of 
caſks. repreſented in (plate XXIII. fig. 1.) the content © 
which may be found by the following 
Rule. To the ſum and half ſum of the ſquares of the bung and 
head diameters, add half the difference of the faid ſquares; the 
ſum of theſe multiplied by the length, and the product divided 
by 107/, 15 for ale, and by 882,354, for wine, gives the 
content reſpectively. f i 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a kind of circular 
muſcles. or muſcles in form of rings, Which ſerve to cloic and 
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draw. up, ſeveral orifices of the body, and preyent the excretion 
ic 


of the contents of the Sphincter veſicæ. See BLADDEPR. 

SPHINCTER Ani. See INTESTINES. 

' SPHINX, in ſculpture, &c. a figure or repreſentation of a mon- 

- Reer of that name. famed among the ancients, now moſtly 
ufed as an'ornament in gardens, terraces, &c. 

It is repreſented with the head and breaſts of a woman, the 

b vo of a bird, and claws of a lion, and the reſt of a body like 
a dog, | 

It 1s Rippoled to be ingendered. by Typhon, and ſent by Juno 
to be revenged on the Thebans. Its office was to propoſe dark 
agen queſtions to all paſſers-by, and, if they did not 

ive the explication thereof, to devour them. | 

t made horrible ravages in a mountain near Thebes, and 
could not by any means be deſtroyed, till after Ædipus had 
ſolved the following riddle : What animal is it that in the 
morning walks on four legs, at noon on two, and at night on 
three? 
Among the Egyptians, the Sphinx was the ſymbol of religion, 
by . of the obſcurity of its myſteries, and on the ſame 
account the Romans placed a Sphinx in the porch of their 
temples. | 

SPI'CA Virginis, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the conſtellation 
Virgo.—lts place is on the more ſoutherly hand. Its longitude, 
according to Mr. Flamſtead, is 19. 31“ 22”, its latitude 2”. 

1”, 59”, ſouth. 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug that has hot and pungent 
qualities, ſuch as pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, and 
cloves ; ſome alſo apply the word to ſeveral medical drugs 
brought from the Eaſt; as ſenna, caſſia, frankincenſe, &c. 

SPV/DER'S S; ſee SILK. 

SPY/KENARD, nardus. We ſhall here take notice only of two 
ſorts, the Celtic and the Indian. — The former grows in many 
parts of Europe, and Mr. Ray ſays, as it agrees in kind with 
the Valerian, ſo it has the ſame virtues. The latter comes 
to us from the Eaſt-Indies, Alexandria, &c. called by Rei- 
nerus gramen, cyperoides, aromaticum, Indicum, and is much 
more valuable than the other. It is eſteemed as an alexiphar- 
mic, being warm and ſpicy, and helpful to promote ſweating. 
Upon this account, it is an ingredient in the capitals and other 
diſpenſatory compoſitions of the fame intention. It is like- 
wiſe reckoned a good ſtomachic and ſtrengthener of the fabres, 
and diſpeller of wind and crude flatulencies. I 

SPI/KING up the ordnance, a ſea phraſe, uſed for faſtening up 
a quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe to the breech of the car- 
riages of great guns ; that they may keep cloſe and firm to the 
ſhip ſides, and not get looſe when the ſhip rolls, and by that 
means endanger the breaking out the butt-head of a plank. 

SPI/NA Venteſa, in medicine, denotes. a caries or rottenneſs of a 
bone, with ſwellings, and other bad ſymptoms. 

SPI/'NAL Marrow. See MEDULLA Spinalis. 

SPI'NDLE, in the ſea language, is an inftrument made of iron 
at the maſt-heads of ſhips and other veſſels, and to which the 
pendant or vane is faſtened. 

SPINE. See VERTEBR A. 

SPINET *, or Sri Nx NET, a muſical inſtrument ranked in the 
ſecond or third place among the harmonious inſtruments of the 
ſame nature with the harplickord. See HARPSICHORD. 


* "This inſtrument has its name from the ſmall quills that ſtrike 
the tiring , being ſuppoſed to teſemb'e ſpine or thorns. 
SPINNING, in commerce, the art or act of reducing ſilk, flax, 

hemp, wool, hair, or other matter into thread. 

SPI'NOSISM, the doctrine of Spinoſa; or atheiſm and panthe- 

' iſm, propoſed after the manner of Spinoſa. 

SPI'NS I ER, in law, an addition uſually given to all unmarried 
women, from the viſcount's daughter downwards. 

SPI RAL, in geometry, a curve line, of the circular kind, which 
in its progrets recedes from its center. Ihis curve, according to 
Archimedes, its interior, is generated in the following manner: 
1. It a right line, as AB (plate LVIII. fig 14.) having one end 
fixed at B, be equally moved round, ſo as, with the other end 
A, to deſcribe the periphery of a circle ; and at the ſame time 
a point be conceived to move forward equally from B towards 
A in the right line B A, fo as that the point deſcribes that line, 
while the line generates the circle : then will the point, with 
its two motions, deſcribe the curve line B, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
which is called an helix, or Spiral line; and the plane ſpace, 
contained between the Spiral line and the right-line BA, is 
called the Spiral ſpace. | 
2. It allo you conceive the point B to move twice as flow 
as the line AB, ſo as that it ſhall get but half-way along 
B A, when that line ſhall have formed the circle, and if then 
you imagine a new revolution to be made of the line carrying 
the point, ſo that they ſhall end their motion at laſt together; 
there will be formed a double Spiral line, and the two Spiral 
ſpaces, as you ſee in the figure, 

3- The lines B 12, B 11, B 10, &c. making equal angles 
with the firſt and ſecond Spiral (as alſo B 12, B 10, B 8, &c.) 


arc in arithmetical proportion. 


4. The lines B 7, B 10, &c. drawn any how to the ſirſt Spi- 


ral, are to one another as the arches of the circle intercepted 
betwixt B A and thoſe lines. 


5. Any lines drawn from B to tha ſecond Spiral, as B18, B 22, 


-Si\P-L 


the whole periphery added on both ſides. 
6. The firſt Spiral ſpace is to the firſt circle; as i to 3 
Ihe firſt Spiral line is equal to half the peripher of 
firſt circle; for the radii of the ſeCtors, and cone — * 
arches, are in a ſimple arithmetic progteſſion, whi . he 
phery of the circle contains as many arches equal to the — 1 
wherefore the periphery to all thoſe arches is to the Spiral . 
EDS... 25 
SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, im 
ſcends, winding about a cone, or ſpire, ſo as all the po 
thereof continually approach the axis. It is diſtinguiſhed 1 0 
the helix, by its winding around a cone, whereas the heli. 
winds in the ſame manner around a cylinder. 15 
Proportional SPIR Alls, are ſuch Spiral lines as the rumb lines o 
the terreſtrial globe, which, becauſe they make equal an Jes 
with every meridian, muſt alſo make equal angles with the 
meridians in the ſtereographic projection on the plane of the 
equator ; and therefore will be, as Dr. Halley obſerves, propor- 
tional Spirals about the polar point. See COURSE, : 
SPIRE “, ſpira, in ancient architecture is ſometimes uſed for 
the baſe of a column, and ſometimes for the aſtragal or tore 


* 'The word is formed from the Latin ſpira, the folds of a ſer 
E which, when laid, bear ſome reſemblance thereto i ths 
rom the Greek cg, the coil of a rope. bs 

SPIRIT, among phyſicians, the moſt ſubtile and volatile part 
or juice of the body, - by means whereof its funRions and ope- 
rations are ſuppoſed to be performed. | 

Vital Spixirs, are the moſt agitated and fineſt parts of the blood 
whereon its motion and heat depend. : 

Animal SPIRITS, an exceeding thin, moveable, fluid, juice or 
humor, ſeparated in the brain, and flows down through the 


nerves to every part of the body, to be the inſtrument of ſen- 
ſation, muſcular motion, &c. 


SPIRIT, in philoſophy ; fee ETHER. 

SPIRITS, in chemiſtry, a general name given to all the fine, ſub- 
tile, not aqueous particles, raiſed from bodies by heat, and re- 
duced in fluids by diſtillation. Alſo, to thoſe aqueous liquor; 
impregnated with ſalts, or other active principles, raiſed toge- 
ther with them by the action of the fire. 

SPIRITS, is alſo a general name among diſtillers for all vinous 
liquids diſtilled from any fluid, after it has been fermented. 
SPIRIT „I ine, is only common Spirits rectified by repeated 

diſtillations. See ALCOHOL. 

Atherial SPIRIT of wine, See ALFHER, 

SPIRIT of Salt, SALT. 


plies a curve that a. 


SPIRIT of Sulphur, 8 SULPHUR, 
SPIRIT of Fitrial, VITR10L. 
SPIRIT of ſal armoniacy AMMONIACUM,. 


SPIRIT, is alſo uſed for any incorporeal being or intelligence. 


In which ſenſe God is ſaid to be a Spirit; angels are Spirits, 
&c.— The foul of man is alſo called a Spirit from its thinking 


and reflecting powers, which cannot be conceived to reſide in 


any thing material. 


SPIRITUA'LITIES V a biſbap, are ſuch profits as ariſe to him 
from the benefit of his juriſdiction in his dioceſe, and not as 
a baron of parliament. 

SPI'TTLE. See the article SALIVA. 

SPITTLE, a Corruption of the word hoſpital. See HOSPITAL, 

SPLANCHNOYLOGY *,in anatomy, a diſcourſe or explication 
of the viſcera, . 


The word is formed from the Greck on>/y:2, an inteſtire, 
and ., a diſcourſe. CG 


SPLEEN, lien, in anatomy, a ſoft ſpongy viſcus, ſituated in the 
left hypochondrium, under the draphrazma between the ribs 
and the ſtomach, above the left kidney. It js tied to the peri- 
tonæum, to the midriff, and to the omentum: It is of a bluiſh 
or leaden colour, of an oblong figure, thick at the edges, and 
not thin at the liver. It has two membranes. The exter- 
nal comes from the perĩitonæum. The internal membrane ts 
finer and thinner than the external: For, if you blow into the 
ſplenic artery, the air ſhall paſs through the one, but not the 
other. Its fibres are not irregularly woven, as thoſe of the o- 
thet membranes ſeem to be; but they come from innumerab!c 
points, as rays from fo many centers, and the fibres of one 
point are regularly woven with the fibres of the point ſur- 
rounding it. It receives veins, nerves, and arteries from thoic 
that enter the Spleen. The ſubſtance of the Spleen is not only 
kept together by its two membrancs, but alſo by innumerable 
fibres which come from the points of the internal membrane, 
and are inſerted in the points of the oppoſite ſide of the 
ſame membrane: the expanſion of the extremity of theſe t 
bres ſeems to compoſe the internal membrane. The Splee:: 
is compofed of an infinity of membrancs, which form little 
cells and cavities of different figures and bigneſs, which com- 
municate with one another, and which are aiways full of blood. 
At the extremities of the blood-veflels in the Spleens of ſheep, 
we find ſeveral ſmall, white, and ſoſt ſpecks, which Malpighi 
calls glands. The Spleen has arteries from the celiac, whoſe 
capillary branches make frequent inofculations upon the mem- 
branes of the cells. Its veins, whoſe extremities communi- 
cate with the cavities of the cells, as they come out cf the 
Spleen, unite and make the ramus ſplenicu of the vena portæ, 
which 


Kc. are to each other, as the aforeſaid arches, together with 
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which carries che blood from the Spleen to the liver. Theſe, |, 


with its nerves, which are conſiderable from the plexus ſple- 
nicus, are _ diſtributed through the whole ſubſtance of 
the Spleen, being all included in a common capſula. "There are 
likewiſe a few lymphatic veſſels which ariſe from the Spleen, 
and diſcharge them into the lumbary glands. 
The Spleen, being always full of a dark-coloured- blood, was 
by the ancients thought to be the receptacle of the atra bilis, a 
humor no where to be found. And all that has been ſaid a- 
bout its uſe by the moderns, has been to little ſatisfaction, till 
Dr. Keill taught us thus to reaſon thereupon. 
We muſt conſider that the bile is compoſed of particles, 
which flowly combine and unite together, and that by rea- 
ſon of the 1 of the liver to the heart, and of the ſwift 
motion of the blood through the aorta, theſe particles could 
not in fo ſmall a time, and with fo great a velocity, have 
been united together, had not the blood been brought thro' 
the coats of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and omentum, by the 
branches of the vena portæ, to the liver. But, becauſe 
all theſe parts were not ſufficient to receive all the blood 
which was neceſſary to be ſent to the liver, therefore nature 
framed the Spleen, into whoſe cavities the blood being poured 
from a ſmall artery, moves at leaſt as ſlowly as any that paſſes 
otherwiſe to the liver ; Dy which means the particles which 
compole the bile in the blood which pafles through the ramus 
ſplenicus, by a long and flow circulation, have more chan- 
ces for uniting them, which otherwiſe they could not have had, 
had they been carried by the branches of the cœliac artery di- 
rectly to the liver; and conſequently without the Spleen, ſuch 
a quantity of bile as is now ſecerned, that is, as nature requires, 
could not have been ſecerned by the liver. And this he takes 
to be the true uſe of the Spleen. 

SPLEEN is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe by phyſicians more uſually called 
the hypochondriac diſeaſe, See HY POCHONDRIAC Da. 

SPLE/NETIC, a perſon affected with oppilations and obſtructi- 
ons of the ſpleen. In Splenetic people, the ſpleen is ſwelled 
beyond the natural bulk, or hardened ſo as to ſhew a ſerous 
tumor thereon. 


SPLENETIC Veſſels, a large artery and vein of the ſpleen. See 
SPLEEN. 


SPLE'NII Aſuſculi, alſo from their ſhape called triangulares, in 
anatomy, are muſcles that ariſe from the four upper ſpines of 
the vertebræ of the back, and from the two lower of the neck, 
and, aſcending obliquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, and are inſerted into the 
upper part of the occiput. They pull the head backwards to 


one fide. 

SPLENT, among farriers, a callous inſenfible excreſcence, or 
griſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to the horſes ſhank-bone ; gene- 
rally on the inſide, below the knee. 

If there be one oppoſite thereto on the outſide, it is called a 
pegged or pinned Splent, becauſe it docs as, it were, pierce the 


bane, and is very dangerous : Some call this a double Splent, 
and others a thorough Splent. 


SPLENTS, in ſurgery, pieces of wood uſed in binding up broken | 


limbs. 

SPLICE, at ſea.— They ſay a cable or rope is ſpliced, when the 
ſeveral ſtrands of each end, being untwiſted, are wrought into 
one another in a peculiar manner known to all ſeamen, 

SPO/DIUNL. See the article CADMIA. 

SPOILS, alia, whatever is taken from an enemy in war. A- 
mong the Greeks the Spoils were divided in common among 
the whole army ; only the general's quota was the biggeſt. 

SPO NDEE, in the Greck and Latin proſody, a foot of verſe 
conſiſting of two long ſyllables :—As vertunt. | 

SPONGIO'SA, in anatomy, an epithet given to ſeveral parts 
of the body by reaſon of this texture, which is porous and 
cavernous, like that of the ſponge. _ | 

SPONTANEOUS “, in the ſchools, is a term appled to ſuch 
motions of the body and mind as we perform of ourſelves, 
without conſtraint. 


The word is formed from the Latin adverb /ote, of one's 
own accord, 
SPORA'DES, in aſtronomy, a name which the ancients gave 
to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any conſtellation. 
Theſe the moderns more uſually call informes, or extraconſtel- 
lary ſtars. 
Many of the Sporades of the ancients have been ſince formed 
into new. conſtellations : e. gr. of thoſe between Leo and Urſa 
Major, Hevelius has formed a conſtellation, called Leo Mi- 
nor; of thoſe between Urſa Minor and Auriga, the ſame per- 
fon has formed another conſtellation, called Lyorx, &c. 
SPORADIC, is uſed for ſuch diſeaſes as reign in the ſame place 
and time. 


SPOTS, in aſtronomy, a dark place obſerved in the diſk or face | 


of the ſun, moon, and planets. See MAC UL. 

SPOUT, or water SPOUT, in natural hiſtory, an extraordinary 
meteor, or appearance at ſea, and ſometimes at land, very 
dangerous to ſhips, &c. called by the Latins typho and ſepho, 
and by the French trompe. 

Its firſt appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper 
Part whereof is white, and the lower black. From the lower 
part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, what we pro- 


I. A 


perly cAll the Spout, in manner of a conical tube, biggeſt at 
top. Under this tube is always à great boiling and flying up 
of the water of the ſea, as ina jet d'cau. For ſome yards a- 
bove the ſurface of the ſea, the water ſtands as a column or 
pillar, from the extremity whereof it ſpreads and goes off, as 
in a kind of ſmoke. Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo low, 
as to touch the muddle of this column, and continue for ſomg 
time contiguous to it ; though ſometimes it only points to it, 
at {ome diſtance, either in a perpendicular or oblique line. 
Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, whether the cone or 
the column appear the firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
againſt each other. But ſometimes the water boils up from 
the fea to a great height, without any appearance of a Spout 
pointing to it, either perpendicularly or obliquely. Indeed, 
generally, the boiling or flying up of the water * the pri- 
ority, this always preceding its being formed into a column. 
Generally, the cone does not appear hollow, till towards the 
end, when the ſea-water is violently thrown up along its 
middle, as ſmoke up a chimney, Soon after this, the Spout 
or canal breaks and diſappears ; the boiling up of the water, 
and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time 
afterwards z ſometimes till the Spout form itſelf again, and 
appear a-new ; which it ſometimes does ſeveral times in a 

uarter of an hour. See a repreſentation of this meteor ( 


IX. fig. 5.) M. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation of. 


two or three Spouts in Yorkſhire, deſcribed in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, gathers that the water-Spout is nothing but 
a gyration of clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a point or 
center; and there, where the greateſt condenſation and pra- 
vitation is, falling down into a pipe or great tube, {mew at 
like Archimedes's ſpiral ſcrew ; and, in its working and whirl- 
ing motion, abſorbing and raiſing the water, in the ſame 
manner as the ſpiral ſcrew does; and thus deſtroying ſhips, &c. 
Thus, June the 21ſt, he obſerved the clouds mightily agi- 
tated above and driven together; upon which they became 
very black, and were hurried round, whence proceeded a 
moſt audible whirling noiſe, like that ordinarily heard in a 
mill. Soon after, iſſued a long tube or Spout, trom the cen- 
ter of the congregated clouds, wherein he obſerved a ſpiral 
motion, like that of a ſcrew ; by which the water was raiſed 
up. Again, Auguſt 15, 1687, the wind, blowing at the ſame 
time out of ſeveral quarters, created a great vortex and whirl- 
ing among the clouds ; the center whereof, every now and 
then, dropped down, in ſhape of a long, thin, black pipe, 
wherein he could diſtinctly behold a motion like that of a 
ſcrew, continually drawing upwards, and ſcrewing up, as it 
were, wherever it touched. In its progreſs it moved flowly 
over a grove of trees, which bent under it like wands in a 
circular motion. Procceding, it tore off the thatch from a 
barn, bent a huge oak tree, broke one of its greateſt branches, 
and threw it to a great diſtance, He adds, that, whereas it is 
commonly ſaid, the water works and riſes in a column, before 
the tube comes to touch it; this is doubtleſs a miſtake, owins 
to the fineneſs and tranſparency of the tubes, which do moſt 
certainly touch the ſurface of the ſea, before any conſiderable 
motion Can be raiſed therein; but which do not beconie 
opake and viſible, till after they have imbibed a conſiderable 
quantity of water, 
The diſſolution of water-Spouts he aſcribes to the great quan- 
tity of water they have glutted ; which by its weight imped- 
ing their motion, whereon their force, and even exiſtence, de- 
pends, they break and let go their contents; which uſe to prove 
fatal to whatever is found underneath. 
A notable inſtance hereof we have in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, related by Dr. Richardſon : A Spout in 1718 break- 
ing on Emott-moor, nigh Coln, in Lancaſhire, the country 
was immediately overflowed ; a brook, in a few minutes, 
roſe ſix feet perpendicularly high ; and the ground whereon 
the Spout fell, which was fixty-fix fect over, was tore up to 
the very rock, which was no leſs than ſeven feet deep; and a 
deep gulf made for above half a mile; the carth being raiſed 
on either ſide in vaſt heaps. 
In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into the ſea, 
to aſſuage and lay the Spout, when it approached them: our 
modern ſeamen keep it off, by making a noiſe with filing and 
ſcratching violently on the deck, or by diſcharging great 
guns to diſperſe it. 

SPRING Fons, in natural hiſtory, a fountain or ſource of water 
ariſing out of the ground, 


The origin of Springs, or fountains, is a thing greatly contro- 
verted among naturaliſts. There are however but three hy- 
potheſes of any tolerable repute relating to this queſtion : all 
others, it is allowed by every body, are not worth mentioning, 
much leſs the trouble of confuting. 
The firſt hypotheſis is that of Des Cartes, who was of opinion, 
that the water of the ſea diffuſed itſelf in all directions under 
ground, and that, coming to the bottom of mountains, it there 
met with large caverns, into which, being rarified by the cen- 
tral heat beneath, it aſcended in vapours, leaving its ſaline parts 
behind, as being ſuperficially heavier ; that theſe vapours, be- 
ing impeded in their aſcent by the tops of the caverns, con- 
denſed there, forming little ſtreams or currents of water, 
like the ſteam in the head of an alembic. R 
ut 
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But this hypotheſis is far from being agreeable to truth; for, 
in the firſt place, it is begging the queſtion to ſuppoſe any ſuch 
. free paſlages of communication betwixt the ſea and the baſes 
of mountains ; nor can any experiment be produced to war- 
rant the ſuppoſition of theſe ſubterraneous channels; on the 
contrary, wherever running waters have been diſcovered in the 
bowels of the earth, it has been obſerved, that they run the 
contrary way, viz. from the mountains to the ſea. 
But let us grant- that the waters have a free paſſage from the 
ſea, for two or three hundred leagues, to the baſes of high 
mountains; where are the furnaces which remain in ſuch 
a conſtant ſtate of readineſs and heat, to rarify theſe wa- 
ters, and make them evaporate in clouds? But let us ſtill far- 
ther allow, that there is a ſufficient degree of heat for this pur- 
poſe ; yet where are thoſe caverns fix or ſeven-hundred paces 
high, whoſe cool vaults are to condenſe theſe exhaled vapours: 
It is certain that people have digged and penetrated far enough 
into the bowels of the earth and mountains, to make the diſ- 
covery, but without ever finding caverns big enough to allow 
the vapours a free aſcent to the height of the fountains, from 
whence the rivers derive their ſource. Beſides, a concurrence 
of all theſe vapours could not produce the leaſt ſtream of freſh 
water; for the vapours adhering to the fide of the caverns, and 
there condenſing, not finding any receptacle to receive them, 
and from whence they might iſſue out through the ſides in 
Springs, muſt conſequently fall down again into the baſon 
from whence they aroſe : ſo that theſe wonderful alembics, 
with which Des Cartes ſeems ſo highly delighted, are only 
mere fancies, having no exiſtence in nature. 
The ſecond hypotheſis ſuppoſes that the ſea water percolates 
through the pores of the earth, which, though large enough 
for tire fluid to permeate, yet are ſo ſmall as to deny admittance 
to the ſaline particles which are commixed with them ; which 
the water, during the courſe of its filtration, leaves behind, 
thus refining and purifying itſelf, till it becomes freſh and po- 
table, before it mixes with the fountains and rivers. 
But this hypotheſis is no leſs abſurd than the former ; for, 
what can become of the ſalt which ſo many rivers muſt have 
depoſited under ground? It is now about fix thouſand years, 
that the ſea, according to this hypotheſis, has been diſtributing 
out its waters and ſalts to the ſource of rivers, without having 
received in return from them any other than freſh water; and 
conſequently it would have happened, by degrees, either that 
the ſea muſt have emptied itſelf of all its ſalts, or the earth have 
been ſo overcharged with them, as that theſe ſalts would have 
blocked up thoſe ſubtertaneous channels the water ſhould paſs 
through, in order to ſupply the fountains, 
It has been found by repeated experiments, that a pound of 
ſalt-water will yield four drachms of ſalt, and conſequently a 
cubic foot of water, which weighs near ſeventy pounds, will 
produce three pounds of falt ; but, that our calculation may be 
allowed moderate and unexceptionable, we will ſay only two 
pounds, Now the celebrated Dr. Halley, by an unexception- 
able calculation, found that the quantity of water which paſ- 
ſes daily through the Thames, is above 76,032,000 cubic feet; 
and conſequently the quantity of falt daily depoſed in the 
bowels of the earth, before it arrives to the ſources of that 
river, muſt be 152,064,000 pounds, or above 678,857 tons. 
We have hitherto taken but one river into our account ; but, 
if we add thoſe of the whole earth, what prodigious quantities 
of ſalt mult be daily amaſſed in the bowels of the earth ! a few 
years will be ſufficient to render thoſe maſſes bigger than the 
mountains themſelves, and the carth muſt conftantly increaſe 
and (well with theſe additional ſupplies of matter. 
The third hypotheſis owes its origin to that ſagacious natura- 
liſt, Dr. Edmund Halley, and is as follows : It is evident from 
experience, that there perpetually ariſes a vapour from the ſtr- 
face of the ſea, rivers, and lakes; this vapour is carried thro' 
the atmoſpherc in the form of a cloud or miſt, by the impulſe 
of winds ; and, according as it meets with a colder air, or is 
ſtopped in its progreſs by mountains, it condenſes, and falls 
Jown in dew, ſnow, or rain; the water, in whichſoever of 
thele ſhapes it deſcends, finds ſeveral chinks and cranmies, 
through which it infinuates itſelf into the main body of the 
hills or mountains, where it is lodged in beds of ſtone or clay, 
according to the nature of the foil ; and by degrees, increaſing 
its ftore and ſtrength, it forces its way through the firſt outlet 
it meets with, and takes the name of a temporal or perennial 
tountain, according to the capacity of the baſon, which ſup- 
plics its current. 
This beautiful hypotheſis, which has been received with uni- 
verſal applauſe and ſatisfaction by the learned world, we ſhall 
endeavour to demonitrate, by the two tollewing propoſitions : 
1. That the vapours which ariſe from the ſea, are much more 
than ſufficient to ſupply both the ſurface of the earth and the 
rivers with water. 2. That the mountains do, by their par- 
ticular ſtructure and formation, attract, and, as it were, arreſt 
the vapours and the rain that fluctuate about in the atmoſphere ; 
and, having collected them in their refervoirs, diſmiſs them 
again through their hides, either in perpetual or intermitting 
currents, | 
Wich regard to the firſt, the ingenious author of this theory 
made he following experiment: he took a veſle! of water, 


— 
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and made it of the ſame degree of ſaltneſs with that of 
by means of the hydrometer, And, having placed a t 
meter in it, he brought it, by means of a pan of coals, to th 
ſame degree of heat with that of the air in the hotteſt "xp ; 
He then 12 this veſſel with the thermometer in it in i 
ſcale, and nicely counterpoiſed it with weights in the other ; 
after two hours, he found, that about the Kaueth part of a l 
inch was gone off in vapour, and conſequently in twelve * 
the length of a natural day, one tenth of an inch would have 
been evaporated, 
From this experiment it follows, that every ten ſquare inches 
of the ſurface of the water yield a cubic inch of water in 
vapour per day, every ſquare mile 6914 tons, and eve; 
_— degree (or 69 Engliſh miles) 33 millions of t 
ow, if we ſuppoſe the , 7: er, to be 40 degrees 
long, and 4 broad, at a medium, which is the leaſt that 
can be ſuppoſed, its ſurface will be 160 ſquare degrees, from 
whence there will evaporate 5280 millions of tons per day 
in the ſummer time. at 
The Mediterranean receives water from the nine great river; 
following, viz. the Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, the Po, the 
Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthenes, the Tanis, and the 
Nile; all the reſt being ſmall, and their water inconſiderable. 
Now let us ſuppoſe that each of theſe rivers conveys ten times 
as much water to the ſea as the Thames; but we have alrea. 
dy obſerved that the Thames yields daily 76,032,000 cubic 
feet, which is equal to 203 millions of tons; and therefore a!) 
the nine rivers will produce 1827 millions of tons ; which is 
little more than one third of the quantity evaporated each day 
from the fea. The prodigious quantity of water remaining 


the ſea, 
hermo- 


. — * * . * 
the doctor allows to rains, which fall again into the {eas, and 


for the uſes of vegetation, &c. 

Having ſhewn that the quantity of vapours is abundantly ſuf. 
ficient to ſupply the rivers with water, we ſhall proceed to ſhew 
in what manner it is collected in the bowels of the mountains, 
ſo as to form the different kinds of Springs, which we mect 
with in nature, 

'The tops of mountains in general abound with inequalities, 
cavities, open reſervoirs, ſubterrancous grottoes, gaping, and, 
if I may fo call them, disjointed cells. Their pointed ſum- 
mits, which ſeem to pierce the clouds, ſtop thoſe vapours, 
which fluctuate in the atmoſphere, and being conſtipated there- 
by, they precipitate in water, and by their gravity eaſily pene- 
trate through beds of ſand and lighter earth, till they are ſtop- 
ped in their deſcent by more denſe ſtrata, as beds of clay, tone, 
&c. where they form a baſon or cavern, and work a paſſage 
horizontally, and iſſue out at the fide of the mountain. 

Many of theſe Springs running down by the vallies, between 
the ridges of hills, and uniting their ſtreams, form rivulets or 
brooks ; and many of theſe, again, uniting on the plain, be- 
come a river, 

In order to account for the different ſorts of Springs, let ABC 
D (plate LIX. fig. 3.) repreſent the declivity of a hill, 
whoſe ſeQion, from top to bottom, is ſhewn in the figure ; in 
which let FG H be a cavern or baſon near the top, which col- 
lects the water gleeting through the ſtrata, and has a drain or 
duct leading to the fide of the hill at B. It is evident, that, 
when the water ariſes to the drain H, it will deſcend through 
it to B, where it will break out in form of a fountain or Spring, 
and will continue running while the reſervoir is ſupplied with 
water above the level F H, and after that it will become dry. 
Hence we ſee that a ſpring may be formed near the tops of the 
higheſt hills and mountains; but, on the very tops, it is im- 
poſiible for them to be generated. 

Intermitting Springs, or thoſe which flow and ſtop by regu- 
lar alternations and intermiffions, may be thus accounted for: 
let IK L repreſent a cavity in the mountain, to which, 
at I, there is a fceding {tre2m which brings the water 
from other parts; and at K, on the lower part, there goes a 
duct K C, of a curved or crooked form, but larger than the 
former, which conveys the water to the fide of a hill at Ka 
where it breaks out into a ſpring. Now, it is evident, that, 
as the water riſes in the cavern, it will alſo riſe in the duct, till 
the ſurface of the water I L be level with the higheſt part of 
the duct, and then the water will flow out at C, which point, 
being lower than the orifice of the duct at K, will exhauſt the 
cavern of all its water, and the Spring will ſtop, till the ciſtern 
is repleniſhed to the ſame level I L, by the feeding ſtream J. 
and then the fountain will play again. An artiſicial fountain 
of this kind may be alto eatily made. 


Reciprecating SPRINGS, or thoſe which Row and ebb alternately. 


are occaſioned in the ſollowing manner: Let AB CD (fg. 7. 
repreſent a reſervoir, ſed by the ſtream O, whote water flows 
into another reſervoir IK L, through the ſyphon M N, and 
at the ſame time has another ſtream at W falling into the ſame 
reſervoir, whole outlet or Spring is at Y. This Spring will re- 
ciprocate or flow and ebb; for, when the ſyphon M N works, 
the ſurface of the water at Y will be ſuddenly raiſed, and preſs 
upon the water at K, with a greater force, and conſequentiy 
it will iflue out with a greater velocity, and raiſe the ſurface, 
if confined ; but, when the ſyphon intermits, the momentum 
will be leſs, and then the ſtream will ebb or decreaſe, This 
may alſo be underſtood from (fig. 3.) where MN O . 

the 


the reſervoir, which is fed both by the ſtream M, and alſo by 
that at O, when the Spring at C works, and D the outlet or 
fountain 3 for when the Spring at C works, the Spring at D 
will flow or increaſe ; but, when that at C intermits, the other 
at D will ebb. | 
SpRING), ver, in coſmography, implies one of the ſeaſons of the 
; commencing, in the northern parts of the world, on the 
day the ſun enters the firſt degree of Aries, which is about the 
2lſt of March, and ending when the ſun leaves Gemini. 
epRING, Elaſticity, in phyſics ; ſee the article ELASTICITY. 
SpRING & n, —ſo the ſeamen call it, when a maſt is cracked, 
ſplintered, or ſplit, but not broke in any part. 
SprING=Tida,— The time of Spring-tides is always about throe 
days before the full or change of the moon; but the top or 
higheſt, which is the Spring-tide, is three days after the full 
or change; then the water runs higheſt with the flood, and 


loweſt with the ebb, and the tides run more ſtrong and ſwift i 


than in the neaps. See TIDE. 

SPRI/NGY, or elaſtic bodies, are ſuch as, having had their fi- 
gure changed by the ſtroke or percuſſion of another body, 
can recover again their former figure, which bodies that are 
not elaſtic will not do. | 

SPUNGE, in natural hiſtory, a plant of fo very ſingular a ſtrue- 
ture, that many authors have ſuppoſed it not merely a vege- 
table, but of an intermediate nature betwcen that and the 
animal kind, and have ranked it among the number of an 
imaginary race of beings, which they call zoophytes. Spunge, 


however, is a genuine plant ; nor is there in the creation any | $ 


ſuch claſs of being as zoophytes, or any creature that is partly 
plant, partly animal. 

We meet with Spunge, in the ſhops, often in the whole plant ; 

ſometimes only in pieces of larger ones ; in either caſe, it is 

of a perfectly irregular figure, and is only to be diſtinguiſhed 
by its texture, which is cavernous, like that of a honey-comb ; 
its elaſticity, which makes it, aſter paſſing into a very ſmall 
compaſs, immediately expand to its full bulk again, on taking 
away the preſſure ; and by its property of imbibing, perfectly, 

a large quantity of water, and as readily parting with it again, 

on ſqueezing. 

Spunge is to be choſen perfectly clean, and free from ſtones 

within, or from a cruſtaceous and hard matter without ; of 

as pale a colour as may be, and with ſmall holes, and ſuch 
as 15 lighteſt, 

The greateſt part of the Spunge, we uſe, is brought from A- 

and Smyrna. It grows in the Archipelago, at conſide- 
derable depths, on the rocks about ſome of the iſlands there, 
and multitudes of people make a trade of diving for it. It is 
alſo common in the Mediterranean, and many other ſeas, 
though, in general, browner or yellower, and not fo fine as 
that of the Archipelago. 

It grows in large maſſes to rocks and ſtones, ſometimes to large 

ſhells; and is ſometimes round, ſometimes flat, ſometimes 

hollow, like a funnel. It is one of the cryptogamiæ of Lin- 
nzus, one of the herbæ marinz of Tournefort, and one of 
the herbz imperfectæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical writers, under the name of ſpongia marina alba, and 

ſpongia globoſa, the white or round Spunge. Diſtilled by a 

' retort, it yields a large quantity of white milky phlegm, of a 

fiſhy ſmell ; after this a large portion of an urinous reddiſh li- 

quor, with a little of a dry, volatile, urinous falt, and a thick, 

browniſh, fœtid oil. The remainder, in the retort, yields 

only a ſmall portion of a lixivial ſalt, and that not merely al- 

kaline. 

Spunge calcined to a blackneſs, and reduced to powder, has 

been Laa brought into great uſe as a ſweetener of the blood, 
and a diuretic ; ſome have pretended even to cure leproſies 
with it, and others have extolled it againſt the bite of a mad 
dog; but theſe are virtues Jeſs certainly known of it. 
In the larger and coarſer pieces of Spunge, there are often 
ſmall ſtones found imbedded in the ſubſtance of the matter, 
and yet, more frequently, a cruſtaceous matter-gathered round 
the ſurface of certain parts of the plants ; both theſe ſubſtances 
are called by the common name of lapis ſpongiæ, the Spunge 
ſtone ; and both are recommended as diuretics, and reme- 
dies againſt the ſtone and gravel. 

Pyrotechnical SPUNGEs, are made of the large muſhrooms, or 
fungous excreſcences growing on old oaks, aſhes, firs, &c. 
which being boiled in common water, then dried and wel] 
beaten, are put in a ſtrong lye prepared with ſalt-petre, and 
again dried in an oven.—T heſe make the black match or tin- 
der brought from Germany, uſed to receive and ſuſtain the fire 
{truck from a flint and ſteel, &c. 

SPUNGE, is alfo uſed, in gunnery, for a long ſtaff or rammer 
with a piece of ſheep or lamb ſkin wound about its end, to 
ſerve for ſcouring great guns, when diſcharged, before they are 
charged with freſh er, 

SPU/NGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a gun's inſide with a 
Spunge, in order to prevent any ſparks of fire from gong 
in her, which would endanger the life of him who ſhoul 
load her again. ; 

SPUN YARN, among ſailors, is a kind of line made from 
rope-yarn, and uſed for ſeizing or faſtening things together. 

aPU/RIOUS Diſeaſes, are ſuch as, in ſome ſymptoms, cannot 


be brought under any diſtin head, and, therefore, are cal- 


| 
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led by the name of others, with which they moſt agree. — 


Whence allo they are often denominated baſtards, nothi : 
As a ſpurious or baſtard pleuriſy, a ſpurious peripneumony, a 
baſtard quinſy, and the like. 

SPU/TUM, in medicine, &c. the ſpittle or excrement voided 
— the mouth. See SALIVA. 

i. A*DRON *, a body of horſe whoſe number of men is not 

fixed, but is uſually from one to two hundred. 


1 — þ- —— from the Italian fynadrone, of the Latin 
q , y corruption for guzadro ; in regard, at firſt, the 
quadrons were always ſquare, and called alſo by the Latin: 
ag mina gquadrata. 
The Squadron uſually conſiſts of three troops, and each troop 
of fifty men. It never exceeds two hundred, becauſe a greater 
N cannot be conveniently poſted, nor have room to 
wo ROO * grounds, woods, marſhes, defiles, &c. Sec 
8 AnnON of ſhips, 1 a diviſion or part of a fleet commanded 
y a vice or rear admiral, or ſome other commander. 
SQUA'MMOUS, fquammoſus, in anatomy, an epithet given to 
the ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the Kull, becauſe compoſed of 
ſquammz or ſcales like thoſe of fiſhes, or like tiles laid fo as 
to reach over one another. 


SQUARE, guadratum, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, both 


1 and equiangular, 

o find the area of a Square, ſcek the length of one fide ; 

multiply this by itſelf, the product is the arca of the ſquare. 

- Number, the product of a number multiplied into it- 
elf. 

Thus 4, the product of 2, multiplied by 2, or 16, the product 
of 4, multiplied by 4, are Square numbers. 

SQUARE Rozt, a number conſidered as the root of a ſecond 
power or Square number, or a number, by whoſe multiplica- 
tion into itſelf, a Square number is generated. See EX- 
TRACTION, 

SQUARE Battle, or battalion of men, is one that hath an equal 
number of men in rank and file. 

Hollow SQUARE, in the military art, is a body of foot drawn up 
with an empty ſpace in the middle for the colours, drums, and 
baggage ; faced and covered by the pikes every way to keep 
oft horſe. 

SQUILLE. See SCILLA. 

SQUFNANCY, or eſquinancy; ſee QUINSEY, 

STACK f word, among huſbandmen, is a pile of three fect 
long, as many broad, and twelve feet high. 

STACTE, in pharmacy; fee MYRRH. 

STADIUM *, an ancient Greek long meaſure, containing 
125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet; correſponding 
to our furlong. ; 


The word is formed from the Greek 57:5, Nation ; and it is 
ſaid, on this occaſion, that Hercules, after running ſo far, at 
one breath, ſtood ſtill, The Greeks meaſurcd all their diſ- 
tances by Stadia, which they call ga. 


STA'DTHOLDER *, STADTHOULDER, or STATHOLDER, 
a governor or lieutenant of a province in the united Nether- 
lands, particularly that of Holland; where the word is moſt 
uſed, by reaſon of the ſuperior importance of the government 
of that province, 

* Menage derives the word from fadt, ſtate, and houder, hold- 

ing, q d. lieutenant of the ſtates: Others will have it com- 

unded of fad, or ſtede, ſtead, or place, and Louder, holding; 

in regard this officer held the place of the counts, and repre- 
ſented them in their abſence. 


The Stadtholder, i. e. the Stadtholder of Holland, is the ſirſt 
member of the republic: He is chief of all the courts of juſtice, 
and may preſide therein when he pleates. All ſentences, 
judgments, &c. are diſpatched in his name.— When an office 
becomes vacant in any of the courts, the ſtates propoſe three 
perſons to the Stadtholder, who is to chuſe one of them. 

He can even pardon criminals, which is a ſovereign preroga- 
tive, and has the choice of ſcabines, or chief magiſtrates, in 
each city, to which end the council of the city preſent him 
two perſons, one of which he appoints. 

STAFF, in muſic, five lines on which, with the intermediate 
ſpaces, the notes of any ſong or piece of muſic are marked. 
STAFF, in ſurveying, a kind of ſtand whereon to mount a the- 
odolite, circumferenter, plain table, or the like, for uſe. It 
conſiſts of three legs of wood joined together, at one end 
whereon the inſtrument is placed, and made peaked at the 
other to enter the ground. Its upper end is uſually fitted wit! 

a ball and ſocket. 

STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of action and repre- 
ſentation, included between the pit and the ſcenes. 
The Stage anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum of the anci- 
ent theatre. 


Laws of the STAGE, are the rules and decorums to be obſerved 


with regard to the ceconomy and conduct of a dramatic per- 
formance to be exhibited on the Stage. — Theſe relate, prin- 
cipally, to the unities, the diſpoſition of the acts and ſcenes, 

the unravelling, &c. 
STA'GGERS, "or STAYVERS, in the manage; ſee 8 TAVERS. 
STAIR-CASE, in building, an aſcent incloſed between walls, 
or a balluftrade, conſiſting of Stairs or ſteps, with landing- 
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places and rails, ſerving to make a communication between 
the ſeveral ſtories of a houſe ; and ſometimes it is uſed to ſig- 
nify the whole frame of a pair of Stairs only: 
The conſtruction of a complete Stair-caſe, ſays Sir Henry 
Wotton, is one of the moſt curious works in architecture, 
and the common rules are theſe that follow : | 
1. That it have a full free light, to prevent accidents of ſlip- 
ping, falling, &c. | 
2. That the ſpace over-head be large and airy, which the Ita- 
lians call un bel sfogolo, i. e. good ventilation, becauſe a man 
ſpends much breath in mounting. ; 
. That the half paces or landing-places be conveniently di- 
fiributed for repoſing by the way. 
4. That to avoid rencounters, and alſo to gratify the eye of 
the beholder, the Stair-caſe be not too narrow; but this laſt 
is to be regulated by the quality of the building ; and that, in 
royal buildings, the principal aſcent be at leaſt ten feet, For 
a little Stair-caſe in a great houſe, and a great one in a little 
houſe, are both equally ridiculous, 


5. That great care be taken in the.placing the Stair-caſe, ſo | 


that the Stairs may be diſtributed without prejudice to the reſt 
of the building, there being much nicety required in making 
this choice. | 

STAIRS, in building, the ſteps whereby we aſcend and deſcend 
from one ſtory of an houſe to another. 

As tothe dimenſions of Stairs, they are differently aſſigned by 
different authors ; but, however, they agree in this, that they 
muſt not be more than 6, nor leſs than 4 inches high; nor 
more than 18, nor leſs than 12 inches broad; nor more than 
16, nor leſs than 6 feet long each Stair. 

But theſe meaſures have only reſpect to large and ſumptuous 
buildings ; for in common and ordinary houſes, they may be 
ſomething higher and narrower, and much ſhorter ; yet even 
in theſe, the Stairs are not to exceed 7, or, at moſt, 8 inches in 
height; for if they do, they will be difficult to aſcend ; nei- 
ther ought they to be leſs than 9g or 10 inches in breadth, nor 
ought their length to be leſs than 3. 

To reduce the dimenſions of Stairs to ſome natural, or, at leaſt, 
geometrical ſtandard, Vitruvius borrows the proportions of 
the ſides of a rectangled triangle, which the ancient ſchool ex- 
preſſed by the numbers 3, 4, and 5; that is, 3 for the per- 
pendicular from the Stair-head to the ground ; 4 for the 
cround-line itſelf, or receſſion from the wall (os Sir Henry 
Wotton) and the 5th for the whole ſlope and inclination, from 
the edge of one Stair to that of another, 

But this rule is ſet aſide by modern builders, and that with 
good reaſon; for on this principle, the lower the Stairs, the 
narrower they muſt be; and for inſtance, Stairs 4 inches 
high (ſuch as are found mentioned in ancient architects) muſt 
be but 5 inches broad; and if a Stair be but 6 inches high, 
it muſt be but 8 inches broad, whereas, in this caſe, we ſel- 
dom make them leſs than a foot broad. 

One rule to be regarded in making Stairs, is, that they be laid, 
according to the Italian phraſe, con un tantino de ſcarpa, i. e. 
ſomewhat ſloping, or alittle higher behind, that the foot may, 
as it were, both aſcend and deſcend at the ſame ; which, tho” 
it is obſerved but by few, is found to be a ſecret and delicate 
deception of the pains in aſcending, 

Of making STAIRS. — Though there have been rules laid down 
for the height and breadth of Stairs, yet workmen are not to 
be ſo ſtrictly tied up to thoſe rules, as not in the leaſt to vary 
from them; for they muſt always obſerve, to make all the 
Stairs of the ſame Stair-caſe of an equal height and breadth ; 
in order to which, they muſt firſt conſider the height of the 
room, as alſo the width and compaſs they have to carry up 
the Stairs in. 

Then, in order to find the height of each particular Stair, 
they ought firſt to propoſe the height, and to divide the whole 
height of the room by the propoſed height; which being 
done, the quotient will ſhew the number of Stairs; but if the 
divition does not fall out exact, but that there be a remainder, 
then, in this caſe take the quotient (without regarding the 
remainder) for the number of Stairs, and by that number di- 
vide the whole height of the room, ſo the quotient will give 
ou the exact height of each Stair ; as for example: 

Suppoſe the whole height of the room to be 9 feet 3 inches, 
and ſuppoſe you deſigned to make each Stair 6 inches high; 
turn the whole height of the room into inches, which will be 
I11 inches ; divide theſe by 6, the quotient will be 18, and 
3 remaining; there let the number of Stairs be 18, and by it 
divide 111, and the quotient will be 6 s, or 63 inches, 
which mult be the exact height of each Stair. 

Ihen, to find the breadth of each Stair, divide the width or 
compals (that you have to carry them up in) by the number 
of Stairs, and the quotient will give the exact breadth of each 
Stair. | 

STALACTTTES, or STAGON1TES, in natural hiſtory, a ſparry 
ſort of icicles, which often hang down from the tops or arches 
of grotto's and ſubterrancan caverns ; and from the roofs of 
buildings, and capitals of pillars of ſuch places as are built 
over hot ſprings. 

STALE, the urine of cattle. See URINE, 

STALK, in botany, the ſtem or ſtock of a plant. See STEM. 
Stalks are diſtinguiſhed into ſevera! kinds. viz. the naked Stalk 
which has no leaves on. —Creſted Stalk which has furrows or 
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ridges. —Winged Stalk, which has leaves 
Striped Stalk, which has two or more — "x — 


STAMINA “, in botany, thoſe fine threads i 
growing up within the flowers of tulips, lilies, — 2 
plants, around the ſtyle or piſtil. See PLANT. * 

* The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies threads. 


STAMINEOUS Flzwers, among botaniſts, are ſuch 
pad in * 5 want —_ coloured — 3 
petala; and which only conſiſt of a c d a piſti 

912 by ſtamina, ? Em rant 
A*MPING Mill, or knocking mill, an ensi : 

ern Way. the ore mal, 152 NJ Tanin the 
A ARD *, in war, a ſort of banner or flags born 
ſignal for the joining together of the ſeveral troops b 1 
the ſame boy. le. OE cenging in 


Du Cange derives the word from fandarum or fan 
darum or flandale, words uſed — corrupt 2 
the principal flag of an army, Menags derives it — * 
German ander, or the Engliſh fand. 
The Standard is uſually a piece of ſilk, a ſoot and half ſquare 
on which is embroidered the arms, device, or cypher of the 
prince or the colonel. —It is fixed on a lance eight or nine feet 
hte and carried in the center of the firſt rank of a ſquadron of 
horſe.— The Standard is uſed for any material enſign of horſe 
but more particularly for that of the general, or the royal 
Standard. Thoſe borne by the foot, are rather called colours, 
STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, meaſure 
or coin, committed to the keeping of the magiſtrate, or depo- 
ſited in fome public place, to regulate, adjuſt, and try the 
weights uſed by particular perſons in traffic. 

STANDARDS, Or STANDELES, in huſbandry, are young trees 
reſerved, at the felling of woods, for the growth of timber, 
STANNARIES, /tannaria, the mines and works where tin is 

dug and purified, as in Cornwall, Devonſhire, &c. 

TT here are four courts of the Stannaries in Devonſhire, and az 

many in Cornwall; and ſeveral liberties granted them 

acts of parliament, in the time of Edward I. &c. though ſome. 

what abridged under Edward III. and 17 Car. I. c. 15. 
STA*NZA, in poetry, a certain ſtated number of grave verſe; 

containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with a reſt or pauſc. 

The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies a Tarn or fation, 


becauſe of the pauſe to be made at the end of each Stanza, or 
complete ſenſe. 


What the couplet is in ſongs, and the ſtrophe in odes, the 
Stanza is in the greater and graver pieces; as epic poems, &c. 

STA PES, in anatomy, a little bone ſituate in a cavity of the 
feneſtra ovalis ; thus called from its reſembling a ſtirrup. See 
EAR. 

STAPLE *, flapula, primarily ſignifies a public place or mar- 
ket, whither merchants, &c. are obliged to bring their goods 
to be bought by the people : As the Greve, or the places along 
the Seine, for the wines and corns of Paris; whither the mer- 
chants.of ather parts are obliged to bring thoſe commodities. 

* Voſhus and Menage derive the word from faf/us, which is 
found in the ripuary laws, ſignifying a place where jultice is 
adminiſtered. 

STAPLE,.alſo, ſignifies a city or town where merchants jointly 
agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, lead, tin, 
&c. in order to their being commodiouſly ſold by the great. In 
England, Staplesare ſettled and appointed to be conſtantly kept 
at Vork, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tine, Norwich, Weſtmin- 
ſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter, and Briſ- 
tol, to which places merchants and traders were to carry 
goods to ſell in theſe parts. ö 
The Staple commodities of England are chiefly wool, leather, 
cloth, tin, lead, &c. though by Staple goods is now meant 
any proper ſaleable commodities not eaſily ſubject to perith. 

STAR, /ella, in aſtronomy, a general name for all the hea- 

venly bodies. | 
The ftars are diſtinguiſhed from the phænomena of their mo- 
tion, &c. into fixed and erratic. 

Erratic, or wandering STARS, are thoſe whoſe diſtances and 
places vary, with regard to each other, and are otherwi!c 
called planets, See PLANET, 

Fixed STARS, called alſo, by way of eminence, Stars, are thoſe 

which continually keep the ſame diſtance with regard to each 

other. 

The different apparent magnitudes of the Stars are owing to 

their different diſtances from us. An ordinary teleſcope, in 

ſeveral parts of the heavens, diſcovers ten times as many Stars 

as are viſible to the naked eye. Dr. Hook ſays, that, with a 

teleſcope of 12 feet, he told 78 Stars among the Pleiades, and 

with 2 more perſect teleſcope he was able to fee a great many 
more. Antonius Maria de Rheita affirms, that he counted 

2000 in the conſtellation Orion. The galaxy, or milsy-war's 

owes its whiteneſs to a prodigious number of Stars too ſmall 

to appear diſtinct to the naked eye. So that we have -rcaſon 
to believe that only that infinitely wiſe and powerfiſh being, 
who created them, is able to tell the number of the Raps, and 

to call them all by their names. * 

Mr. Whiſton, in his aſtronomical lectures (lect. 4.) ſyom the 

obſervations of Dr. Hook and Mr. Flamſteed, computes, that 

the greateſt annual parallax, or that which a Star in the pole 


of the elliptic would have, is 47“; from whencs he finds the 
diſtance 
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diſtance of the Stars to be about good ſemi- diameters of the 
orbit of the earth, or renn miles: A prodigious 


— 


diſtance this; but Dr. Bradley, by a ſeries of accurate obſer- 
vations, has diſcovered that the parallax does not amount to 
two ſeconds. Therefore, the diſtance of the fixed Stars will 
be 20 times greater than by the foregoing calculation. An 
amazing diſtance ! and beyond the power of imagination to 
reach. It has been found that a cannon-ball, at its firſt diſ- 
charge, moves at the rate of about ſeven miles and a half in a 
minute; and that the velocity of ſound is about thirteen miles 
in a minute. According to this computation, a canhon-ball, 
ſuppoſing it to continue the ſame velocity as at its firſt diſcharge, 
would be 8,600,000 years, and the ſound would be 4,800,000 
years in moving from us to the fixed Stars. Even light itſelf, 
whoſe prodigious velocity is about 17000 miles in a ſecond, 
would be above 6 years in paſſing from the fixed Stars to us. 
The twinkling of the fixed Stars is owing to the exceeding 
ſmallneſs of their apparent diameters, occaſioned by their im- 
menſe diſtance ; ſo that every little particle of duſt that floats 
in the air, when it comes in a right line between the Star and 
the eye, will eclipſe it; and as the air is full of various kinds 
of particles, ſome of them are conſtantly paſſing between the 
eye and the Star, and, conſequently, cauſe the Star to twinkle. 
The ancients tell us, that the appearance of a new Star 
induced Hipparchus to make a catalogue of them. Theſe ap- 

arances have been often obſerved ; but the moſt remarkable 
is that which appeared in November, 1572, in Caſſiopeia. 
This Star was ſeen for 16 months ſucceffively, without any 
change of place among, the fixed Stars : It had neither hair 
round it, nor tail, as comets have ; but ſhone with the ſame 
luſtre as the other fixed Stars, ſurpaſſing Sirius or Lyra, in 
brightneſs and magnitude. It appeared even bigger than Ju- 
piter, which, at that time, was near his perigee ; and by 
tome was thought to equal Venus, when in her greateſt luſtre : 
It ſhone forth all at once in its greateſt ſplendor, and continued 
the ſame all November, fo as to be ſeen, by thoſe who had 
good eyes, even at noon-day; and at night it might be per- 
ceived through thin clouds, which obſcured the other Stars. 
It did not continue long of the ſame apparent magnitude; for 
in December it ſeemed equal to Jupiter, and in January leſs 
than that planet, but bigger than Stars of the firſt magnitude, 
Thus it gradually decreaſed till March, 1574, when it intire- 
ly diſappeared. 

Cloudy STARS, are ſmall luminous ſpots in the heaven, ſome of 

which appear to the naked eye like dim Stars, ſurrounded by 
an hazy light; others like little whitiſh clouds, nearly reſem- 
bling the milky way in brightneſs and colour. Theſe are in 
general an aſſemblage of Stars too ſmall to be apparent to the 
naked eye, but form lucid ſpots by the aſſemblage of their 
rays. The two remarkable whitiſh ſpots near the ſouth pole, 
called Magellanic clouds, and, when viewed by the naked eye, 
exactly reſemble the milky way, were diſcovered by Dr. Hal- 
ley to be a mixture of ſmall clouds and ſmall Stars. 
The fixed Stars are doubtleſs of the ſame matter with the ſun, 
for they ſhine with their own light like him; and therefore 
we have the greateſt reaſon to think that they are all, like 
our ſun, centers to as many ſyſtems of innumerable worlds. 
For it can hardly be ſuppoſed that the all-wiſe and omnipotent 
being ſhould create ſo many radiant bodies for no other uſe 
than to illuminate an infinite void. But by ſuppoſing them 
ſuns, and the centers of innumerable worlds, how juſtly do 
we open to ourſelyes a vaſt field of probation, and an endleſs 
ſcene of hope to ground our expectation of an ever-future 
happineſs upon, ſuitable to the native dignity of that awful 
mind, which made and comprehends it, and whoſe works are 
all the buſineſs of eternity? 

STAR, in fortification, a little fort, with five or more points, 
or ſaijant and re- entering angles, flanking one another, and 
their faces 99 or 100 feet long. | 

STAR, in pyrotechny, a compoſition of combuſtible matters, 
which, being thrown aloſt in the air, exhibits the appearance 
of a real Star. 

Stars are chiefly uſed as appendages to rockets, a number of 
them being uſually incloſed in a conical cap or cover, at the 
hcad of the rocket, and carried up with it to its utmoſt alti- 
tude, where the Stars, taking fire, are ſpread around, and ex- 
hibit an agreeable ſpectacle. 

To make Stars, mix three pounds of ſaltpetre, eleven ounces 
of ſulphur, one of antimony, and three of gun. powder duſt : 
or twelve ounces of ſulphur, fix of ſaltpetre, five and a half 
of gun-powder duſt, four ounces of olibanum, one of maſtic, 
camphire, ſublimate of mercury, and halt a one of antimony 
and orpiment. 7 i 
Moiſten the maſs with gum water, and make it into little 
balls of the ſize of a cheſnut, which dry either in the ſun or 
the oven. Theſe, ſet on fire in the air, will repreſent Stars. 

STAR, in heraldry, denotes a charge frequently borne on the 
ſhield, and the honourable ordinaries, in the figure of a Star. 
It differs from the mullet or ſpring rowel, in that it is not 
piegc<d as this laſt is, 

STAR, is alſo a badge of the honourable orders of the Garter 
and Bath, 7 

STARBOARD.: dengtes the right hand fide of a ſhip, as lar- 
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board does the left, —. They Starboard the helm, or helm a 


5 5 — ſigniſies to the right ſide of the ſhip. Sec 


STARCH a fecula or ſediment, found at the bottom of veſſels 

wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of which fecula, 
after the bran is ſeparated from it, by paſſing through ſieves, 
they form a kind of loaves, which being dried in the ſun, or 
an oven, is afterwards broke in little pieces, and fo ſold. 

The beſt is white, ſoft and friable, eaſily broke into powder. 

Such as require very fine Starch, do not content themſelves 

like the Starch-men, with refuſe wheat, but uſe the fineſt 

grain. The proceſs is as follows. 

Method of making STARCH of wheat, —The grain, being well 

cleaned, is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, which they 
expoſe to the ſun when in its greateſt heat, changing the wa- 
ter twice a day, for the ſpace of eight or twelve days, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon. When the grain burſts eaſily under 
the finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented. The fer- 
mentation perfected, and the grain thus ſoftened, it is put 
Handful by Handful into a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour 
from the huſks, which is done by rubbing and beating it on 
a plank, laid acroſs the mouth of the empty veſlel that is to 
receive the flour. 
As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there is ſeen 
ſwimming a- top a reddiſh water, which is to be carefully 
ſcummed off from time to time, and clean water put in its 
place; which, after ſticring the whole together, is all to be 
ſtrained through a cloth or ticve, and what is left behind put 
into the veſſel with new water, and expoſed to the ſun for 
ſome time; and, as the ſediment thickens at the bottom, they 
drain off the water four or five times, by inclining the veſlel, 
but without paſſing it through the ſieve; what remains at 
bottom is the ſtarch, which they cut in pieces to get out, and 
leave it to dry in the ſun; when dry, it is laid up for uſe. 

STAR- CHAMBER, camera flellata, was a chamber at Weſt- 
minſter, ſo called from its roof being painted with gilt ſtars. 

STAR-FoRT, or redoubt, in fortification, is a work with ſe- 
veral faces, generally compoſed of from five to eight points, 
with ſaliant and te- entering angles, flanking one another; every 
one of its ſides containing from twelve to twenty-five fathoms. 

STATE, the policy or form of government of a nation.— 

Hence miniſters of State, reaſons of State, &c. 

STA'TED //inds.—See the article Wixp. 

STA”TER, an ancient kind of weight, weighing four Attic 
drachms ; it was either of ſilver or gold; the former worth a- 

bout two ſhillings and four pence ſterling, 

STA”TERA Romana, or ſtilyard, a name given to the Roman 
balance.— See BALANCE. 

STATES, a term applied to the ſeveral orders or claſſes of a 
people aſſembled to conſult of matters ſor the public good. 
STAT ES- General, the name of an aſſembly conſiſting ot the de- 

puties of the ſeven united provinces. 

STATES of Holland, an aſſembly conſiſting of the deputics of 
the council, or colleges of each city, wherein reſides the ſo- 
vereignty of that province. | 

STA'TICS, /tatice, a branch of mathematics, which conſiders 

weight or gravity, and the motion of bodies arifing therefrom. 
Thoſe who define mechanics the ſcience of motion, make 
Statics a member thereof, viz. that part which conſiders the 
motion of bodies ariſing from gravity. 
Others make them two diſtinct doctrines, reſtraining mecha- 
nics to the doctrine of motion and weight in reference to the 
ſtructure and power of machines; and Statics to the doctrine 
of motion conſidered merely as arifing from the weight of bo- 
dies without any intermediate reſpect to machines. On which 
footing Statics ſhould be the doctrine or theory of motion, and 
mechanics the application thereof to machines. 

STATICS, ftatict, in medicine, a kind of epileptics, or perſons 

ſeized with epilepſies. 
Statics differ from cataleptics, in that theſe laſt have no ſenſe 
of external objects, nor remember any thing that paſles at 
the time of the paroxyſm : whereas the ſtatici are all the while 
taken up with ſome very ſtrong lively idea, which they re- 
member well enough, out of the hit. 

STATION, in geometry, &c. a place pitched upon to make 
an obſervation, take an angle, or the like. 

STATI10N, in aſtronomy, the poſition or appearance of a planet 
in the ſame point of the zodiac for ſeveral days. 

As the earth, whence we view the motions of the planets, is 
out of the center of their orbits, the planets appear to proceed 
irregularly ; being ſometimes ſeen to go forwards, that is, from 
weſt to caſt, which is called the direction; ſometimes to go 
backwards, or from eaſt to weſt, which is called the retro- 
gradation. 

Now between theſe two fates there muſt be an intermediate 
one, wherein the planet neither appears to go backwards nor 
forwards, but to ſtand ſtill, and keep the ſame place in her 
orbit; which is called her Station. 

STA'TIONARY, in aſtronomy, the ſtate of a planet when it 
ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of the zodiac. 
The planets having ſometimes a progrellive, and ſometimes a 
retrograde motion, there will be ſome point wherein they ap- 
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Roman STATUES, an appellation given to ſuch as are cloathed, 
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peat Stationary. Now a planet will be ſeen Stationary when 
the line that Joins the earth's and planets center is conſtantly 
directed to the ſame point in the beavens; that is, when it 
| keeps parallel to itſelf. For all right lines drawn from any 
part of the earth's orbit, parallel to one another, do all point 
to the ſame ſtar; the diſtance of theſe lines being inſenſible, in 
compariſon of that of the fixed ſtar. | ; 
Saturn is ſeenStationary at the diſtance of ſomewhat more than 
a quadrant from the ſun; Jupiter at the diſtance of 52%, and 
Mars at a much greater diſtance. 
Saturn is Stationary eight days, Lag 8: four, Mars two, Venus 
one and a-half, and Mercury an half, though the ſeveral ſta- 
tions are not always equal. 
STEATO'/CELE, in medicine, a rupture or tumor of the ſcro- 
tum, conſiſting of a fatty ſubſtance, reſembling ſuet, collected 


therein. 


STA/TUARY, /atuaria, a branch of ſculpture employed in | 


the making of ſtatues. ; 
Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients ſurpaſſed the 
moderns: indeed it was much more popular, and more culti- 
vated among the former than the latter. See SCULPTURE. 
| Statuary is alſo uſed for the artificer who makes ſtatues. 
Phidias was the greateſt Statuary among the ancients, and 
Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

STATUE, ſlatua, a piece of ſculpture in full relievo, repre- 
ſenting a human figure. 

Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four kinds. The firſt are 
thoſe leſs than the life; of which kind we have ſeveral Statues: 
of men, of kings, and of gods themſelves, 

The ſecond, thoſe equal to the life ; in which manner it was, 
that the ancients, at the public expence, uſed to make Statues 
of perſons-eminent for virtue, learning, and the ſervices they | 
had done. 

The third, thoſe that exceed the life; among which, thoſe 
which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings and 
emperors; and thoſe double the life, for heroes. 

The fourth kind were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 
thrice, or even more; and were called coloſſus's. 

Equeſtrian STATUE, that repreſenting ſome illuſtrious perſon 
on horſeback—as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius, at 
Rome; and that of King Charles the Firſt, at Charing-Croſs. 

Greek STATUE, denotes a figure that is naked and antique; it 
being the manner the Greeks repreſented their deities, ath- 
letz of the Olympic games, and heroes, 

Hydraulic STATUE, a figure placed as an ornament of a foun- 
tain or grottoz or that does the office of a jet d'eau, a 
cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any attitude 
it holds.—The like is to be underſtood of any animal ſerving 
for the ſame uſe. | 

Pedeſtrian STATUE, a Statue ſtanding on foot—as that of King 
Charles the Second, in the Royal Exchange; and that of King 
James the Second, in the Privy Gardens. 


and which receive various names from the various dreſſes. 
STA'TURE, the ſize or height of a man.— From the Latin 
flatura, or flare, to ſtand. 
STA'TUTE, in our laws and cuſtoms, ſignifies an act of par- 
liament, made by the three eſtates of the realm, and having 
the force of a law. l 
STATUTE Seſſions, called alſo the petit SE Ss ION s, are meetings 
in every hundred to which conſtables repair, and others, both 
maſters and ſervants, for deciding differences between maſters 
and ſervants, rating of wages, and beſtowing people in ſervice, 
who, being fit to ſerve, either refuſe to ſeek, or cannot get 
maſters. 
STA'VERS, or STAGGERs, among farrriets;/a giddineſs in a 
horſe's head, which ends in madneſs. The ſigns of it are dim- 
neſs of fight, reeling and ſtaggering, watery eyes, &c. at 
length, for every pain he beats his head againſt the wall, thruſts 

it into the litter, riſes and lies down with fury, &c.— The me- 
thods of cure are various, but they all begin with bleeding. 
STAY, in the ſea language, is a big ſtrong rope, faſtened to the 
top of the maſt at one end, and the other tothe bottom of the 
malt next before it; ſerving to keep it firm, and preventing 
its falling aft. 
To sT AY a /hip, or bring her on the Stays, is to manage her tac- 
kle and fails ſo as that ſhe cannot make any way forwards, 
which is done in order to her tacking about. 
STEA/DY, a word of command at ſea for the man at the helm 
to keep the ſhip Steady in her courſe, and not to make angles 
(or yaws as they call them) in and out. 
STEA*TOMA, a kind of ſwelling, or abſceſs, conſiſting of a 
matter much like ſuet ; ſoft without pain, and without diſco- 
louring the ſkin ; contained in a cyſtis, and eaſily turned out 
upon inciſion, 
STEEL, a kind of iron refined, and purified by the fire with o- 
ther ingredients, which renders it whiter, and its grain cloſer 
and finer than common iron. 


Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the greateſt de- 


gree of hardneſs, when well tempered ; whence its great uſe in 
the making of tools and inſtruments of all kinds. 


S T E 
and at preſent there ate but very few Stecl- makers in F.. 
The ancient method was, We — of o0a —— 
for ſeveral Hours, in a melted mixture of iron and 1 
ſand; then taking out the bars, and forging them, and 55 - 
diately plinging them, whilſt bot, into cold water an 
wards forging them again, til they would eaſily _y 2 
appear white, and of a cloſe texture, or ſteel-prain x 
eee 1 | . ws Ro 
The preſent method is, to ſtratiſy a l number 
iron bars with powdered charcoal, 2 fill a "bby = 
them, in the form of a long cheſt; then, keeping up a ſlron 
fice, but fo as not to melt the iron, for two or three days to x 
ther. And thus the bars are at length, when the . 
cold, taken out, unaltered in their external form : but they ha 
be bliſtered according to the pleaſure of the operator, by * 
quick lime along with the powdered chiberil, S 
The whole ſecret of making Steel ſeems to depend upon ex. 
cluding the air from the iron to be wrought upon; according 
if a large ball of icon be kept ſo hot, for ſome time, that 4 
external ſurface ſhall melt and run like water, the internal 
of the ball will at the ſame time be converted into true 
teel. And hence appears the true reaſon why certain knots 
or ſpindles of iron, are ſometimes found, in the middle of cat 
work, fo hard that no tool will touch them. The art of cc. 
hardening is a leſs degree of Steel-making, and practiſed by 
baking razors, files, knife-blades, &c. in a kind of oven, tra. 
tified with powdered charcoal, hoofs, horns, and the like, ſo 
as to exclude the air ; and thus, by baking, to give a coat of 
Steel to inſtruments ſome depth below their ſurface. 
STEE/LYARD, or STiLYARD, in mechanics, a kind of ba- 
lance, called alſo ſtatera Romana, or the Roman balance, by 
means whereof the gravity of different bodies is found by 
the uſe of one ſingle weight, See BALANCE. 
Spring STEELYARD, is a kind of portable balance, ſerving to 
weigh any matter from about one to forty pounds, 
It is compoſed of a braſs tube, into which goes a rod ; about 
this is wound a ſpring of tempered Steel in a ſpiral form. On 
this rod are the diviſions of pounds, and parts of pounds, 
which are made by ſucceſſively hanging on to a hook, faſtencd 
to the other end, one, two, three, four, &c. pounds. 
Now, the ſpring being faſtened by a ſcrew to the bottom of 
the rod, the greater weight is hung on the hook, the more 
will the ſpring be contracted; and, conſequently, a greater 
part of the rod will come out of the tube; the proportion of 
which greater weights are indicated by the figures appearing 
againſt the extremity of the tube. 
STEE'RAGE, the act of ſteering.—The word is alſo uſed for 
a place in ſhips under the quarter deck, and only parted from 
the great cabbin by a bulk-head. 
STEERING, in navigation, the directing a veſſel from one 
place to another by means of a helm and rudder. 
STEGANO/GRAPHY, the art of ſecret writing, or of writing 
in cyphers, known only to the perſons correſponding, 
One Æneas TaQticus, two thouſand years ago, as we are told 
by Polybius, had invented twenty different manners of writing, 
ſo as no body but thoſe let into the ſecret could underſtand 
any thing of the matter. 
But, now-a-days, hardly any thing can be written by this art 
but what may be decyphered, and the meaning diſcovered. 
See DECYPHERING, 
STEGNOY/3IS, an obſtruction of any natural diſcharge, eſpe- 
cially that by the pores. 1 
STEGNOYTICS, in medicine, remedies proper to cloſe and ſtop 
the orifices of the veſſels, or emunctories, when relaxed, 
ſtretched, lacerated, &c. . 
* The word is formed from the Greek -:yw, to hinder, or cloſe. 
STE'LLATE Plants, ſuch as have their leaves growing on their 
ſtalks at certain diſtances, in the form of a ſtar with beams; 
or ſuch flowers as are ſtar- like, or full of eyes reſembling ſtars, 
in the thrum and pendants. | 
STELLIONATE, ftellionatus, in the civil law, a kind of crime 
committed by a fraudulent bargain, where one of the parties 
ſells a thing for wha: it is not. | 
STEM, in botany, that part of a plant ariſing out of the root, 
and which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, and fruits. See PLANT. 
STEM of a ſhip, or cutwater, is ſcurfed to the fore part of the 
keel; it is one of the extremes of the ſhip's hull, and the top 
part of the poop the other. On the Stem is placed the ſhip's 
head, and there is a ſtay goes through it to the middle of the 
bowſprit, called the Stem-ſtay. 
STENTORO PHONIC Tube, or ſpeaking trumpet, an inſtru- 
ment for magnifying of ſound, particularly that of ſpeech, 
cauſing it to be heard at a great diſtance. | 
How it does this will be eaſy to underſtand from the ſtructure 
thereof. Let ABC (plate LVIII. fg. 15.) be the tube, BD 
the axis, and B the mouth-piece for conveying the voice to 
the tube, | 
Then it is evident, when a perſon ſpeaks at B in the trumpet, 
the whole force of his voice is ſpent upon the air contained 1n 
the tube, which will be agitated through the whole length of 
the tube; by the various reflections from the fide of the tube 


The method of making Steel has been uſually kept as a ſecret ; 


to the axis, the air along the middle part of the tube will be 
8 greatly 
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ly condenſed, and its momentum proportionably in- 
creaſed ; ſo that, when it comes to agitate the air at the orifice 
of the tube A C, its force will be as much greater than what 
it would have been without the tube, as the ſurface of a 
ſphere, whoſe radius is equal to the length of the tube, is 
eater than the ſurface of the ſegment of ſuch a ſphere, whoſe 
Faſe is the orifice of the tube. 
For a perſon, ſpeaking at B without the tube, will have the 
force of his voice ſpent in exciting concentric ſuperficies of air 
all around the point B; and, when thoſe ſuperficies or pulſes 
of air are diffuſed as far as D every way, it is plain the force of 
the voice will there be diffuſed through the whole ſuperhicies of 
a ſphere whoſe radius is B D, but in the trumpet it will be fo 
conkned, that at its exit it will be only diffuſed through ſo much 
of that ſpherical ſurface of air as correſponds to the orifice of 
the tube. But, ſince the force is given, its intenſity will be 
always inverſely, as the number of particles it has to move; 
and therefore, in the tube, it will be to that without as the 
ſuperficies of ſuch a ſphere to the area of the large end of the 
tube, nearly. 
To make this matter yet plainer by calculation, let B D= 
five feet, then will the diameter of the fphere D E=ten feet, 
the ſquare of which is 100, which, multiplied by 0,785 4, gives 
78,54 ſquare feet for the area of a great circle AH EFC. 
And, therefore, four times that area, viz. 4X78,54=314,16 
= ſquare feet in the ſuperficies of the aerial ſphere, If now 
the diameter A C of the end of a trumpet be one foot, its area 
will be 0,7854 ; but 7854: 314416: : 1: 400, therefore the 
air at the diſtance of BD will be agitated by means of the 
trumpet, with a force 400 times groater than by the bare 
voice alone. 
Again, it is farther evident how inſtruments of this form aſſiſt 
the hearing greatly; for the weak and languid pulſes of air 
being received by the large end of the tube, and greatly mul- 
tiplied and condenſed by the tremulous motion of the parts 
of the tube, and air agitated by them, are conveyed to the ear 
by the ſmall end, and ſtrike it with an impetus as much greater 
than they would have done without it, as the area of the 
ſmall end at B is lefs than the area of the large end A C. 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident the effect of the tube in 
magnifying ſound, either for ſpeaking or hearing, depends 
chiefly upon the length of the tube. But yet ſome advantage 
may be derived from the particular ſhape thereof. Some very 
eminent philoſophers have propoſed the figure which is made 
by the revolution of a parabola about its axis as the beſt of 
any, where the mouth - piece of the parabola, and, conſe- 
quently, the ſonorous rays, will be reflected parallel to the axis 
of the tube. 
But this parallel reflection ſeems no way eſſential to the mag- 
nifying of ſound; on the contrary, it appears rather to hinder 
ſuch an effect, by preventing the infinite number of refleCtions 
and reciprocations of ſound; in which, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, its augmentation doth nrincipally conſiſt. For all 
reciprocal motion, in every return, is augmented by its gene- 
rating cauſe, which is here the tremulous motion of the parts 
of the tube. Therefore, in every repercufſion.from the ſides 
of the tube, the agitations and pulſes of confined air muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be increaſed ; and, conſequently, this augmentation 
of the impetus of the pulſes muſt be proportional to the num- 
ber of ſuch repercuſſions, and, therefore, to the length of the 
tube, and to ſuch a figure as is moſt productive of them. 
Whence it appears, that the parabolic trumpet is, of all others, 
the moſt unfit for this purpoſe, inſtead of being the beſt. 
But there is one thing more which contributes to the aug- 
menting of thoſe agitations of air in the tube, and that is the 
proportion which the ſeveral portions of air bear to each o- 
ther when divided by tranſverſe ſections, at very ſmall, but 
equal diſtances, from one end of the tube to the other. Thus, 
let theſe ſeveral diviſions be made at the points a, 6, c, d, e, 
&c. (fig. 16.) ia which let the right lines ah, bl, em, dn, &c. be 
taken in geometrical proportion. Then will the portions of air 
contained between B and a, à and b, b and c, c and d, &c. 
be very nearly in the ſame proportion as being in the ſame 
ratio with their baſes, when the points of diviſion are indefi- 
nitely near together. nk ; 
But, when any quantity of motion is communicated to a ſe- 
ries of elaſtic bodies, it will receive the greateſt augmenta- 
tion when thoſe bodies are in geometrical proportion. T here- 
fore, ſince the force of the voice is impreſſed upon, and gra- 
dually propagated through a ſeries of elaſtic portions of air in 
a geometrical ratio to- each other, it ſhall receive the greateſt 
augmentation poſſible. 
Now, ſince by conſtruction it is Ba gab be cd, &e. and 
alſo ak: bl: : Bl: m:: du, and ſo on; therefore, the points 
k,l,m,n, o, p, 4,7, /, A, will, in this caſe, form that curve 
line which is called the logarithmetic curve; conſequently, a 
trumpet, formed by the revolution of this curve about its axis, 
will augment the ſound in a greater degree than any other 
figured tube whatever. ; ; 
STEREO/BATA, or STEREOBATES, “ in the ancient archi- 
tecture, the baſis or foundation whercon acolumn, wall, or 0- 


ther piece of building is raiſed. 


STEREOGRA/PHIC Projection of the ſphere, is that whereir 
the eye is ſuppoſed to be placed in the ſurface of the ſphere. 
See PROJECTION of the ſphere, | 

STEREO/GRAPHY, * the art of drawing the forms or figures 
of the ſolids upon a plane. 

The word is formed from the Greek 54,63 i N 
818 e Cree vepebc, ſolid, and pa ονα, 

STEREO MET R, * that part of geometry which teaches how 
to meaſure ſolid bodies, i. e. to find the ſolidity or ſolid con- 
tent of bodies, as globes, cylinders, cubes, veſſels, ſhips, &c. 
Sce SOLID and SOLLIDITY. 

The word is formed from the Greek 5:ids, ſolid, and paereiw, to 
meaſure. 

STEREO'TOMY, * the art or act of cutting ſolids, or making 


ſections thereof ; as walls, and other members in the profiles 
of architecture. 


* The word is formed from the Greek gasse, ſolid, and viww, 
to cut, 


STERVLITY, the quality of a thing that is barren, in oppoſi- 
tion to fecundity. 


* The word is formed from the Latin ferilitas, or ferilis, barren. 


STERLING, a term frequent in Engliſh commerce, a pound, 
ſhilling, or penny, of lawful money of England, as ſettled by 
public authority. 

STERN of a ſhip, denotes the aſtermoſt part of the ſhip's hull, 
that and the {tem being the two extremes. 

STERNOTHYROIDA#/US, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles a- 
riſing from the upper and internal part of the bone of the ſtet- 
num. See LARYNX. - 

STE*RNUM, in anatomy, the breaſt- bone, is ſituated in the 
middle of the breaſt, and is compoſed of ſeven ot eight bones 
in infants, which at firſt are cartilaginous, but which harden 
and unite into three bones after they are ſeven years old: The 
ſubſtance of theſe bones is not hid, but ſomewhat ſpongy - 
ous. The firſt and uppermoſt bone is the biggeſt and largett ; 
it is uneven and rough on the outſide, but ſmoother on its in- 
ſide, where it has a ſhallow furrow, which gives way for the 
deſcent of the windpipe. It has a ſinus lined with a cartilage 
on cach ſide of its upper end, wherein it reccives the heads of 
the claviculæ. The ſecond is longer and narrower than the 
firſt, and on its ſides there are ſeveral ſinus's in which the car- 
tilaginous ends of the ribs ate received. The third is ſhorter, 
but broader than the ſecond. It receives into the lateral fi- 
nus's the extremities of the laſt two ribs; it terminates in a 
cartilage which hardens ſometimes into a bone, called carti- 
lago xiphoidis, or enſiformis, becauſe it is broad at its upper 
end, where it joins the third bone, and grows narrower to its 
extremity, where it is ſometimes forked, and ſometimes it 
bends inwards, compreſſes the upper orifice of the ſtomach, 
and cauſes a great pain and vomiting. The uſe of the Sternum 
is to defend the heart, and to receive the extremities of the 
true ribs, 


STERNUTA'TION. See SNEEZING. 

STERNU”TATIVE, or STERXUTATORY, a medicine pro 

er to produce ſneezing. 

STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar office whereof 
is to maintain fiſh, and keep them in readineſs for the daily 
uſes of a family. 

SrEWS “, or STUEsS, were allo places, anciently, permitted in 
England to women of profeſſed incontinency for the profter of 
their bodies to all comers. — T hey were under particular rules 
and laws of diſcipline, appointed by the lord of the manor. 

The word is properly borrowed from the French Aue, hor 
baths, in regard wantons are wont to prepare themſelves lor 
venereal acts by bathing. 


STE WARD, or fene, an officer, whereof there are vari- 
ous kinds; thus called from the Samson, ſleda or ſiead, place or 
room, and ward, keeper, q. d. a Ceputy, or perſon appointed 
in the place of anotier, 

Lord high STEWARD of Englaud, is the firſt and higheſt officer 
of the crown, as having the power of what we call a vice- 
roy, the Danes, &c. ſtadtholder, and the Swedes, reiches 
droſſet, q. d. vice rex, chamberlain. 

Common lawyers call him magnus Anpliz ſeneſchallus. His 
office, as cxpreſled in an ancient record, is to ſuperviſe and re- 
ulate the whole kingdom, both in time of peace and war, 
immediately under the king, and after him; an authority ſa 
very great, that it was not judged ſaſe to truſt it any longer in 
the hands of any ſubject. 
The office was hereditary and permanent in the families of the 
dukes of Lancaſter, till the time of Henry the Fourth, ſince 
whom is has only been made pro hac vice, occaſionally, as to 
officiate at a coronation; at the arrangement or trial of ſome 
noblemen for treaſon, or other crime. — During his RNeward- 
ſhip, he bears a white ſtaff in his hand ; and the trial, &c. 
ended, he breaks his ſtaff, and with it his commiſſion ex- 
ires. 

Lord STEWARD of the houſhold, is an officer to whom the ſtate 
of the king's houſe is commuted, to be culed and guided a- 
his diſcretion, : 

He has authority over all officers and ſervants of the king: 


* The word is formed ſrom the Greek 5:;:i2a7i, a ſolid prop. 


houſe, except thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and fable , 
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Which are under the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, and 


dean of the chapel. 


STEWARD of a ſhip, is a perſon in ſubordination to the purſer, 


who is entruſted with all his affairs, in regard to the ſhip, and 


iſſues daily the proviſions to the crew. His place of abode is 


the Steward- room, which is in the orlop, and joins to the 


bread- room and gunnet's ſtore-room. 
STY/GMATA, in natural hiſtory, denotes points or ſpecks 


uſually ſeen on the ſides of the bellies of inſects ; particularly 
the ſphondylium, where they are very apparent. N 

They are nothing but the extremities of certain veſſels termi- 
nating in the ſides at each nodus or inciſure, and ferving them 
or Jun | 


STVBIUM, an ancient name for antimony, now ſeldom uſed. 
STI'MULATING, /linulans, a property in angular or ſharp 


bodies, whereby they vellicate, and cauſe vibrations and in- 
flections of the fibres of the nerves, and a greater derivation 
of nervous fluid into the part affected. | 

Stimulants produce pain, heat, redneſs. — They may be re- 
duced to violent penetrating depilatories, gentle ſinapiſms, ve- 
ficatories, and cauſtics, | 


STING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain infects 


in form of a little ſpear; ſerving them as a weapon of of- 
fence. 
The Sting of a bee, or waſp, is 2 curious piece of mecha- 
niſm ; it conſiſts of a hollow tube, at the root whereof is a 
bag full of a ſharp penetrating juice, which, in ſtinging, is in- 
3 into the wound through the tube. 

ithin the tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie two 
ſmall ſharp-bearded ſpears : In the ſting of a waſp he told 
eight beards on the ſide of each other, like the beards of fiſh- 
hooks. | 
One of theſe ſpears in the Sting or ſheath lies with its poin 
a little before the other; to be ready, as ſhould ſeem, to be 
firſt darted into the fleſh : Which once fixed, by means of 
its foremoſt beard, the other then ſtrikes in too; and fo they 
alternately pierce deeper and deeper their beards, taking more 
and more hold in the fleſh : After which the ſheath or Sting 
follows, to convey the poiſon into the wound; which, that 
it may pierce the — is drawn into a point with a ſmall 
ſlit below that point for the two ſpears to come out at. 
By means of theſe beards it is, that the animal is forced to 
leave its Sting behind it, when diſturbed, before it can have 
time to withdraw the ſpears into their ſcabbard. 


STIPULA'TION, in the civil law, the act of ſtipulating, that 


is, of treating and concluding terms and conditions to be inſert- 
ed in a contrach, 


Stipulations were anciently performed at Rome with abun- 


dance of ceremonies, the firſt whereof was, that one party 


ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give his conſent 
and oblige himſelf. 


STO'CKING, chat part of the cloathing of the leg and foot 


which immediately covers their nudity, and ſ{kreens them from 
the cold, 

Anciently, the only Stockings in uſe were made of cloth or 
milled ſtuff ſewed together; but ſince the invention of knitting 
and weaving Stockings of ſilk, wool, cotton, thread, &c. the 
uſe of cloth Stockings 1s quite out of doors. 

The modern Stockings, whether wove or knit, are a kind of 
plexus's formed of an infinite number of little knots, called 
ſtitches, loops, or maſhes, intermingled in one another. 

Knit Stockings are wrought with needles made of poliſhed 
iron, or braſs wire, which interweave the threads, and form 
the maſhes the Stocking conſiſts of. 

This operation is called knitting; the invention whereof it 


were difficult to fix preciſcly, though it is attributed to the 


Scots on this ground, that the firſt works of that kind came 
from thence. It is added, that it was on this account, that 
the company of Stocking-knitters eſtabliſhed at Paris, 1527, 
took for their patron St, Fiacre, who is ſaid to have been 
the ſon of a king of Scotland, 


F/rven STOCKINGS, are ordinarily very fine, — They are manu- 


factured on a frame made of poliſhed iron; the ſtructure of 
which is very ingenious, but, withal, exceedingly complex, 
ſo that it is very difficult to deſcribe it well, by reaſon of the 
diverſity and number of its parts; nor is it even conceived, 
without much difficulty, when working before the face. 

The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the invention 
of the Stocking-loom; but, waving all national prejudices, 
the fact ſeems, — That a Frenchman firſt invented this uſeſul 
and ſurpriſing machine; who, finding ſome difficulties in. pro- 
curing an excluſive privilege, which he required to ſettle him- 
ſelf in Paris, came over into England, where his machine was 
admired, and the workman rewarded according to his me- 
Tit. 

The invention thus imparted to the Engliſh, they became fo 


jealous hereof, that tor a long time it was forbid, under pain of 


death, to carry any of the machines out of the iſland, or com- 
municite a model thereof to foreigners, —But as it was a 
Frenchman firſt enriched our nation with it, ſo a Frenchman 
firſt carried it abroad, and by an extraordinary effort of memory 
and imagination, made a loom at Paris, on the idea he had 
formed thereof in a voyage he had made to England.-—T his 
loom, firſt ſet up in 1656, has ſerved for a model of all thoſe 
ſince made in France, Holland, &c, 
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| STOHCISM, me doctrines and opinions of Zeno's follower: 


called Stoics — tis i! | \ 
TOYICS, a ſet of ancient philoſophers, the followers of Zeng . 


- thus called from the Greek 65a, porticus, in regard Zeno u, 


to teach under a portico or piazza, | 
The author of. this ſect, Zeno, wus of Cittium, 2 town in 
Cyprus, inhabited by a colony of Phoenician, whence he I 


| ſuppoſed to have borrowed many of the dogmata from the 


Phcenician philoſophy, which many learned men maints;r 
was itſelf, borrowed from the Jewiſh : Though it muſt "hs 
allowed; there appear as many things in the Stoic philoſoph 
borrowed from Plato's and Socrates's ſchool, as from tha: + 
Moſes. Zeno, making a trading voyage from Cittium ty A 
thens, richly freighted with Tyrian purple, was ſhipwreckeq 
not far from port ; upon which we are told, conſulting the 
oracle, how he ſhould ſpend the reſt of his life, he was an 
ſwered, by becoming of the fame colour as the dead: Upon 
which he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ancient philoc,. 
phers, and became a hearer of Crates the Cynic. —But Iz. 


tius tells us, he had too much natural modeſty to give into the 


Cynic impudence. 

From Crates he had recourſe to Xenocrates, then to Polemon 
and at length began to think of inſtituting a new ſece. 
He became exceedingly reverenced at Athens for the probity 
and ſeverity of his life and manners, and the conſiſtency there. 
of with his doctrine ; inſomuch that the Athenians decrecd 
him, when living, a golden crown, and uſed, in dubious 
times, to depoſit-the keys of the city with him: And, ter 
his death, conſecrated an altar to him. One of his chief fol- 
lowers was Cleanthes, who was ſucceeded by Chryſippus, and 
he by Diogenes Babylonius, Antipater, Panztius, and Pog.. 
donius, among the — and by Cato, Varro, Cicero, 
Seneca, and the emperor Antoninus, &c. among the Romans; 
and by Pantenus and Clemens Alexandrinus, among the 
Chriſtians, K 


The Stoics cultivated logics, phyſics, metaphyſics, &c. but 
chiefly ethics. 


STO MACH, ventriculus, in anatomy, 2 hollow, membrane. 


ous, organical part of an animal, deſtined to receive the food, 

after deglutition, and convert it into chyle. 

It lies immediately under the midriff, the liver covers a part a 

its right ſide, the ſpleen touches it on the left, and the cdlon at 

its bottom, to which alſo the cawl is tied. Its figure reſem- 

bles a bag-pipe, being long, large, wide, and pretty round 

at the bottom, but ſhorter and leis convex on its upper part, 

where it has two orifices, one at each end, which are ſome- 

what higher than the middle between them. The left orifice 

is called x, to which the œſophagus is joined. By this 

orifice the aliments enter the Stomach, where being digeſted, 

they aſcend obliquely to the pylorus, or right orifice, which 

is united to the firſt of the inteſtines. At this orifice the twii- 

cles of the Stomach are much thicker than they are any where 

elle, and the inmoſt has a thick and ſtrong duplicature, in 

form of a ring, which ſerves as a valve to the pylorus, when 

conttacts and ſhuts. The Stomach is compoſed of four mem- 

branes or coats. The firſt and inmoſt is made of ſhort fibres, 

which ſtand perpendicularly upon the fibres of the next coat : 

They are to be ſeen plainly towards the pylorus. When the 

Stomach is diſtended with meat, theſe fibres become thick 

and ſhort, Whilſt they endeavour to reſtore themſelves by 

their natural elaſticity, they contract the cavity of the Sto- 

mach for the attrition and expulſion of the aliments. This 

coat is much Jarger than the reſt, being full of plaits and wrin- 

kles, and chiefly about the pylorus : "Theſe plaits retard the 

chyle, that it run not out of the Stomach before it be ſuffici- 

ently digeſted. In this coat there are, alſo, a great number 

of ſmall glands, which ſeparate a liquor which beſmears all 

the cavities of the Stomach, and helps the concoction of the 
aliments; therefore, this coat is called tunica glanduloſa. 

The ſecond is much finer and thinner; it is altogether ner- 

vous; it is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and is called nervoſa, The 
third is muſcular, being made of ſtraight and circular figures; 
the ſtraight run upon the upper part of the Stomach, between 
its ſuperior and inferior orifices; and the circular run ob- 
liquely from the upper part of the Stomach to the bottom. Of 
theſe, the innermoſt deſcend towards the right fide, and the 
outermoſt towards the left; ſo that by their ad ion both ends 
of the Stomach are drawn towards its middle, and the whole 
is equally contracted ; by their contraction and continual mo- 
tion, the attrition and digeſtion of the aliments is in a great 
meaſure performed. The fourth tunicle is common, it comes 
from the peritonzum. The Stomach ſends veins to the por- 
ta, viz. the gaſtrica, pylorica, and vas breve, and branches to 
the gaſtro-epiplois dextra and ſiniſtra, which are accom- 
panied with branches of the arteria cæliaca, all which lie im- 
mediately under the fourth coat of the Stomach. The eight 
pair of nerves, or par vagum, give two conſiderable branches 
to the Stomach, which, deſcending by the fides of the gullet, 
divide each into two branches, the external and internal. The 
two external branches unite in one, and the internal do fo 
likewiſe ; both which piercing the midriff, form, by a great 
number of ſma!! ewigs, upon the upper orifice of the Stomach 
and plexus, and then the internal branch ſpreads itfelf down 
to the bottom of the Stomach ; and the external branch ſpreads 
itſelf upon the inſide about the upper orifice of the Stomach, 
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This great number of nerves which is about the upper oritice 
renders it very ſenſible, and from them alſo proceeds the great 
ſympathy between the Stomach, head, and heart ; upon which 
account Van Helmont thought that the ſoul had its ſeat in the 
upper orifice of the Stomach, The plexus nervoſi of the hy- 
pochondria and meſenterium give ſeveral branches to the bot- 
tom of the Stomach ; therefore in hyſteric and hypochondriac 
| ns the Stomach is alſo affected. 
STOMA'CHIC, are ſuch medicines as are ſerviceable to the ſto- 


mach. | 
STONE, in natural biſtory, a hard ſolid body, neither malleable, 

fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed, by ſucceſſion of 
time, in the bowels of the earth. 
Mr, Tournefort ſuppoſes that Stones vegetate; but M. Geof- 
froy accounts for the origin and formation of Stones in a dif- 
ferent manner. He lays it down as a principle, that all Stones, 
without exception, have been fluid; or, at leaſt, a ſoſt paſte, 
now dried and hardened, 
On this principle he examines the formation of the different 
kinds of Stones, and ſhews that the earth alone is fufficient 
for the ſame, independent of all ſalts, ſulphurs, &c. Mr. 
Geoffroy conceives two kinds of primitive particles in the 
earth. I hoſe of the firſt kind exceedingly fine, thin lamell:, 
equal to each other, or nearly ſo. Now when theſe meet to- 
gether, from any cauſe whatever, in a ſufficient quantity, the 
regularity and equality of their figures determine them to 
range themlelves equally and regularly ; and thus to form a 
homogeneous compound, which is very hard, from the im- 
mediate contact of the parts; and very tranſparent, by reaſon 
of their regular diſpoſition, which leaves a free paſlage to the 
rays of the light every way ; and this is called cryſtal. 

he parts of the ſecond kind have all ſorts of irregular figures, 
and muſt accordingly ſorm aſſemblages that are much opaker, 
and leſs hard. Now cryſtal is formed wholly of parts of the 
firſt kind, and all other Stones of a mixture of the two kinds 
of parts together; this mixture is abſolutely neceſſary, in or- 
der to unite and bind together the parts of the ſecond kind, and 
give them a hardneſs and conſiſtence, without which they 
would only make a ſand or duſt. Water appears the fitteſt ve- 
hicle, to my the parts of the firſt kind. This is ſeen from 
ſeveral petrifying ſprings, which incruſtate the pipes through 
which their waters are conveyed, or even folid bodies laid in 
them for ſome time. The water does not diſſolve theſe earthy 
parts; it only keeps them in fuſion, as it does the juices where- 
with plants are nouriſhed. 
This water, thus charged with earthy particles of the firſt 
kind, M. Geoffroy calls the ſtony, or cryſtalline juice, whereof 
thoſe bodies are primanily formed. 
STONE, in medicine. When there happens a collection and con- 
cretion of the terreſtrial parts of the urine in any of the urinary 
paſſages, and this occaſions a difficulty in making water, and 
a pain in the ſmall of the back or os pubis, the patient is ſaid 
to have the Stone or gravel. 
When this collection is ſo large as to form one or more bodies, 
unable by reaſon of their ſize to paſs through the conduits of 
urine, they frequently cauſe great pain, ulcers in the parts, and 
an intire ſuppreſſion of urine ; and, from the part where this 
obſtructing matter happens to lodge, the diſtemper receives its 
denomination, as from the kidnies, bladder, ureters, or ure- 
thra. 
This diſorder may ſometimes have an hereditary cauſe; that is, 
the urinary paſſages may be naturally ſtraighter than they ought 
to be; or the conſtitution may be naturally diſpoſed to generate 
a ſtony matter ; an obſtructed perſpiration and a cold or moiſt 
air may allo give riſe to it; for by means hereof the more 
heavy particles of the animal fluids will be detained in the 
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ſometimes ſmall Stones; which, if angular, are ſeldom voided 
without much pain, When the paroxyſm is violent, and of 
long continuance, there ſometimes happens an entire ſuppreſſi- 
on of ſtool ſo far, that cathartics loſe their force; and ſome- 
times too, though rarely, the terreſtrial matter is depoſited in 
ſuch parts where the canals are lax and the circulation languid. 
ſo as at the ſame time to occaſion both an arthritic and a ne- 
phritic fit. When a ſtone is lodged in the urethra, the pain ge- 
nerally proves exquiſite, but limited to the part; where ſome- 
times the Stone will bulge outwards, and may be felt with the 
fingers. 

All paroxyſms in cafe of a confirmed Stone are dangerous. An 
accumulation of ſand in the kidnies or ureters is lets dangerous 
than a formed Stone. A Stone in the kidnies is of worſe con- 
ſequence than in the ureters, and more or leſs ſo in proportion 
to its bigneſs. The largeſt Stone, naturally capable of paſ- 
ling the urethra in men, is ſuppoſed to be about the ſize of « 
ſmall hazel nut ; but in women one confiderably larger may 
paſs the meatus urinarius, When both kidnics, or both ure - 
ters, are affected, it is ſo much the more dangerous, eſpecially 
if attended with ſharp pain, exulceration, inflammation, want 
of ſleep, lots of ſtrength, a te.er, ſuppreſſion of urine, &c. 
When the lymptoms continue many days without intermiſſion, 
the caſe is deſpcrate ; eſpecially it coldneſs has ſeized the ex- 
tremitics, the pulſe ticks, and the patient has cold ſweats, &c. 
When the calc is habitual or hereditary, happens in old ave or 
gouty conſtitutions, the caſe is dificult. The ſymptoms of 
bloody urine, continuing after the fit is gone off, prove hard 
to remove, When the urine is plentifully diſcharget, has its 
ordinary ſediment, is turbid, and the ſymptoms decreaſe, it 13 

a ſign the paroxyſm is going off. If a large Stone be long de- 
tained in the urethra, etpecially, if it be rupged, and can hei- 
ther be propelled backwards nor forwards, and there be a total 
ſuppreſſion of urine, the cauſe uſually proves mortal. Sharr. 

STONE, alſo denotes a certain quantity or weight of ſome com- 
modities. 

A Stone of beef at London, is the quantity of eight pounds; 
in Herefordſhire twelve pounds; in the north ſixteen pound. 
A Stone of Wool (according to the ſtatute of 11 Hen. VII) 
is to weigh fourteen pounds ; yet in ſome places it is more, in 
others lels ; as in Glouceſterſhire fifteen pounds; in Hereford- 
ſhire twelve pounds, 8 

A Stone, among horſe-coarfers, is the weight of fourteen 
pounds. | 

STONE-blue.—See the article SMALT. 

STONEHE/NGE, in antiquity, a famed pile or monument ct 
huge Stones on Saliſbury plain, fix miles diſtant from that 
city. It conſiſts of the remains of four ranks of rough Stones, 
ranged one within another, ſome of them, eſpecially in the 
outermoſt and third rank, twenty feet high, and ſeven broad; 
ſuſtaining others laid acroſs their heads and faſtened by mor- 
tiſes : ſo that the whole muſt have anciently hung together. 
Antiquaries are divided, as to the origin, uſe, ſtructure, &c. of 
this wonderful fabric. Moſt of them take the Stones to be ar- 
tificial, and to have been made on the ſpot ; which ſeems the 
more probable, as we are pretty well aſſured the ancients had 
the art of making Stones with fand, and a ſtrong lime or cc- 
ment; and as the ſtones ſcems too big for land carriage, and 
yet are in a plain, which for ſome miles round ſcarce afford 
any Stones at all. —Inigo Jones, however, a better judge than 
moſt antiquaries, is poſitive that the Stones are all natural, 
and there is hardly any architect or naturaliſt who examines 
the grain of them exactly, but will be of his mind. As to 
their unwieldineſs which is brought as an argument againſt their 
being portable, it is without foundation ; they being mercly 
but trifles, compared with many others which are known tv 


body. Another occaſion of this diſtemper may be the uſe of | have been thus carried. 


ſuch waters, as by running through various ſtrata of the earth 
are impregnated with ſtony particles. There are ſome wines 
too and other liquors, which being either foul or not ſuffici- 
ently fined down, or abounding in tartar, or other terreſtrial 
corpuſcles, may lay the foundation for the Stone. Again, in 
perſons ſubject to the aſthma or gout, who have a weak di- 
geſtion, viſcid chyle, and ſtony concretions in the joints, 
there are manifeſt ſeeds of this diſtemper. In ſhort, whatever 
can bring on an accumulation of earthy particles in the urinary 
patlages, whether by obſtructing or leſſening the capacity 
of the canals, or by immediately or remotely producing the 
ſubſtance itſelf, will cauſe gravel, and in time the Stone. 
Symptoms of the gravel or Stone are frequently a nauſea and 
yomiting with a numbneſs down the leg and thigh of the part 
affected; a pain fixed or moveable, great or leſs, in proportion 
to the bulk of impacted matter felt generally about the region 
of the loins, os pubis, and parts adjacent. This pain is very 
acute, and almoſt continual, when the gravel or Stone remains 
at the head of the ureters ; but begins to leſſen, as it is protrud- 
ed forwards. Sometimes when the Stone is angular, or con- 
tinues long fixed, the urine is bloody ; and, generally in ne- 
phritic obſtructions, it is thin, and made in a ſmall quantity, 
eſpecially at the beginning of the fit. 

Sometimes there happens a total ſuppreſſion of it, in which 
caſe both the ureters may be obſtructed. When the obſtruct- 
ed matter is forced into the bladder, the urine is turbid, and 
comes away plentifully ; and there appears in it much ſand, 


The Legends give us various other accounts ; ſome will have 
them brought miraculouſly from Ireland, by St. Patrick, othera, 
&c. 
Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed that it was a Britiſh tem- 
ple; and Dr. Langwith thinks it might caſily be made probable 
at leaſt, it was dedicated to the ſun and moon. V. Stuckcl. 
Stone Henge, a temple reftored to the Britiſh Druids, Inigo 
Jones has given a fine ſcheme of the work, and ſtrives hard 6 
perſuade the world, that it was Roman : but Dr. Langwith, 
who took his meaſures on the ſpot, aflures us he could by nv 
means reconcile them with that ſcheme. 
STOO/MING »#f wine. — The putting bags of herbs or other 
ingredients into it. | 
STOOY#/PING, in falconry, is when a hawk, having her wings 
at the height of her pitch, bends down violently to take the 
fowl. 

STOPS, or STOPPING, in grammar, Sce POIN TING, 

STO RAR, or STYRAX, — "The true producing this is called 
by Caſper Bauhine, folio Malicotonet ; and grows in Ita- 
ly, and other countries, Some Giſtinguiſh between the ſty- 
rax calamita, and the red fort ; but Hoffman ſeems rightly to 
judge them the fame, and to differ only in ape; it growing 
higher colouted by keeping, There is alſo a liquid Storax, 
concerning which there are vatious opinions net worth recit- 
ing here; eſpecially ſince that which is now ſold in the ſhops, 
under that name, is fo juſtly ſuſpected to be hEtitious, that 
it is hardly ever uſed, The former is both an excellent pecto- 
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tal and cephalic. It is of a very 
reddiſh colour, with ſome whitiſh clouds. It is ſubject to great 
mixtures of droſs, and not tobe trained from them but with dif- 
ficulty; which occaſions that in many compoſitions, the coarſe 
lump is put in to be powdered amongſt the ſpecies 
the fttained balſam, very much to the detriment of the medi- 
cine. It mightily thickens and ſoſtens ſhirp theums, and 
cures the coughs and irritations thence ariſing. It is good in 
| almoſt all diſtempers of the breaſt, and makes a very good 
ingredient in apozems, if care be taken to boil them in a cloſe 
elle : ſor it gives an agreeable flavour, and very much con- 
duces in all ſuch intentions. A ſyrup may be made of it not 
at all inferior to that of the balſam of Tolu, if not better; be- 
cauſe its parts ſeem not quite ſo ſubtile and volatile, and there- 
fore will not be ſo much waſted in boiling. — There is a com- 
pound ſtill in the College Diſpenſatory which is pretty much 
uſed in the ſhops that takes its name from it, — This is fre- 
uently uſed too among cardiacs and alexipharmics, and is, 
therefore, in moſt of the capital medicines, It certainly warms 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and contributes to — 2 
It is likewiſe uſed in ſome uterine diſtempers both inwardly 
and outwardly in ſuffumigations ; in which caſes it is ſaid to 
be a great reſtorative and ſtrengthener. 

STORGE, ETOYTH, a Greek term frequently uſed by naturaliſts 
to ſignify that r inſtinct, or natural affection which all 
or moſt animals bear to their young. 

STOVE, in building, a hot houſe or room. Palladio obſerves, 
that the ancients uſed to warm their rooms with certain ſecret 
pipes which came through the walls, conveying heat to ſe- 
veral parts of the houſe, from one common furnace. Whe- 
ther this were a conſtant cuſtom, ſays Sir Henry Wotton, or a 
curioſity, we cannot determine ; but it was certainly both for 
profit and uſe far beyond the German Stoves. 

STO'WAGE, in the ſea language, is the putting of goods or- 
derly in the hold, &c. of a ſhip the moſt ponderous and heavy 
next the ballaſt, 

STRAB/TSMUS, a diſorder of the eye, makes it look aſquint, 
either upwards, downwards, or awry. The Strabiſmus con- 
ſiſts in a retraction of the ball of the eye, towards one fide; 
occaſianed by a convulſion or palſy of one of its muſcles. 

STRAVGHT), STxEe1iGnrT, or STRAIT, in hydrography, a 
narrow ſea, or gut ſhut up between lands on either fide, and 
affording a paſlage out of one great ſea into another. 

STRAIN, or SrRAIN, a violent extenſion of the ſinews or ten- 
dons of ſome mulcle. 

STRA'NDED, is when a ſhip by tempeſt or ill ſteerage is run 
on ground 2nd receives great damage. 

STRANGER, in law, denotes a perſon who is not privy or 
party to an act. 

STRA'NGURY, in medicine, a partial ſuppreſſion of urine ; 
when it is total, it is called iſchuria. 

Theſe caſes are either true or ſpurious ; true, if the ſuppreſſi- 
on happens, while the bladder is full; but ſpurious when, thro' 
ſome fault in the parts, there is no ſeparation made of the urine, 
ſo that the bladder remains empty. 

Paralytic or convulſive motions in the ſphinRter veſice may 
cauſe theſe diſorders, The neck of the bladder may be alſo 
too cloſely ſhut by tumors, ſcirrhoſities, inflammations, cit- 
toſities, caruncles, the ſtone, &c. "The foetus likewife by preſ- 
ſing hard upon the neck of the bladder may give ariſe hereto ; 
the inteſtinum rectum being fitted with indurated feces, or 
the hamorrhoids being greatly ſwelled internally. This 
ſuppreſſion may likewiſe happen from the urine being long de- 
tained ; which diſtending the bladder may preſs its neck againſt 
the adjacent parts ſo hard, as to hinder the excluſion of its 
contents. A ſuppreſſion of the urine alfo muſt neceſſarily en- 
fue, when the ferum of the blood is not duly ſeparated, as in 
drophies ; ſo likewiſe in luxations of the vertebrz of the back 
in fevers ; or when the kidnies or ureters are obſtructed, &c. 
When this diſtemper proceeds from the ſtone, caruncles, tumors, 
Kc. it is known by introducing the catheter. The other 
ſymptoms are eaſily diſcovered from the relaxation of the pati- 
ent, If it proceed from inanition, no tumor appears, there is 
a little pain, and the deſire of making water returns leſs fre- 
quently; nor is there any weight or preſſure perceivable in the 
abdomen ; all which ſymptoms attend, when it proceeds from 
repletion. 

An iſchuria is more dangerous than a ſtranguria, and, if it 
continues long, proves always mortal ; eſpecially, if it be from 
repletion, or when the ſpinal vertebræ are broke. The ſup- 
preſſion continuing and hiccup ſupervening ts accounted a ſign 
of death. 

STRA”FA, in natural hiſtory, the ſeveral beds or layers of dif- 
forent matters whereo! the body of the earth is compoſed. 
The Strata include all the layers of earths, minerals, metals, 
ſtones, &c. lying under the upper tegument or ſtratum, the turf 
or mould. 

The time when theſe ſeveral Strata was laid was doubtleſs at 

the creation ; unleſs with ſome great naturaliſts, as Steno, Dr. 

Woodward, &c. we f{uppole the globe of the earth to have 

been diſlotved by the food. 

At that time, ſays Mr. Derham, whenever it was when the 
terreſtrial globe was in a chaotic ſtate, and the carthy particles 

ſublided, then tele teveral beds weferepolited in that com- 


ſcent; and looks of a | 


inſtead of | 


modious order in which they are now ſound; and that *;.. 
2 to the laws of gravity, the lower a,” 
er than the upper. | 
But Dr. Leigh, in his natural hiſtory of Lancaſhi ſpeakin 
of the coal- pits, denies the Strata ts; be — the kay 
of gravitation z obſerving that the Strata there are firſt a bed 
of macle, then free · ſtone, next iron- ſtone, then coal, or chan. 
nel mire, then ſome other Strata, then coal again. This de. 
termined Dr. Derham to make a nicer inquiry into the matter 
accordingly, in 1742, he cauſed divers places to be ; 
laying the ſeveral Strata by themſelves, and afterwards deter. 
mined very carefully their ſpecific gravity. , The reſult was 
that, in his yard, the Strata were gradually ſpecifually heavic; 
and heavier, the lower and lower they went; but, in another 
place in his field, he could not perceive any difference in tlie 
ſpecific gravities. 
Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their operator, M1; 
Haukſbee, was ordered to try the Strata of a coal-pit, which, 
he did to the depth of thirty Strata: the thickneſs and ſpecitie 
avity of each whereof he gives us in a table in the Philoſo. 
phical Tranſactions, and from the whole makes this inference 
that it evidently appears the gravities of ſeveral. Strata are 
no manner of order, but purely caſual, as if mixed by Chance 
STRATARITHMO/METRY *, in war, the act of drawi... 
up an army, or any part of it, in any given geometrical figure 
and of expreſſing the number of men contained in fuch a 1 
gure, as they ftand in array either near at hand, or at any di 
e aſſigned. 1 
* The word is formed from the Greek carbs, an army, 4g 
number, and pireiw, to meaſure. - ET. 
STRA'TAGEM “, a military wile; or, a device in war for the 
ſurpriſing or deceiving the enemy. 
* The word is formed from the Greek garni, to lead or com. 
mand an army. 


The ancients dealt mightily in Stratagems, the moderns wage 
war more openly, and on the ſquare. —Frontinus has made a 
collection of the ancient Stratagems of war. 

STRATIFICATTION, 1 in chemiſtry, the arrange. 
ment of different matters in ſeveral ſtrata or layers, alternately; 
called alſo by the Latins ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, and macked 
in books of chemiſtry with S 88. 

STRENGTH, wis :—The Strength of different animals of the 
ſame ſpecies, or of the ſame animal at different times, are de- 
monſtrated to be in a triplicate proportion of the quantities of 
the maſs of their blood ; the whole Strength of an animal is 
the force of all the muſcles taken together ; therefore, what- 
ever increaſes Strength, increaſes the force of all the muſcles, 
and of thoſe ferving digeſtion, as well as others, 

STRE/'NGTHENERS, corroborants, ſuch medicines as add 
to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids. — See CORRORO- 
RANTS. 

STRVZ, in the ancient architecture, the liſts, fillets, or rays 
which ſeparate the ſtriges or flutings of columns, 

STRIZ, among naturaliſts, denote the ſmall grooves or chan- 
nels in the hells of cockles, ſcollops, &c. 

STRICTOR, in anatomy, the ſame as ſphinRer, — See 
SPHINCTER, 

STRI' GES, in the ancient architecture, are what in the mo- 
dern we call flutings. | 

STRIKE, or STRYke, a meaſure containing four buſhels, two 
of which make a quarter, 

A Strike of flax is as much as can be hackled at one handſul. 

STRIKE, is alſo a ſea word variouſly uſed. —When a ſhip in 2 
fight is taken, hawling down the enſign and jack it is called ſtrik- 
ing; or when merchant- ſhips meet with men of war, and lower 
their ſails half maſt as a mark of reſpect, they are ſaid to Strike, 
meaning they yield or ſubmit.— When a topmaſt is to be 
taken down, or when any thing is lowered into the hold, the 
ſame term is ufed ; and alſo, when a ſhip touches ground i 
ſhoal water, they ſay ſhe ſtrikes. 

STRVKING Cl. See CLOCK. 

STRING, in muſic. See the article CHORD. 

STRING-helt, a ſuddentwiſting, or ſuatching up of a horſe's hin- 
der leg much higher than the other, as it he trod on needles ; 
generally defalling only the beſt mettled horſes, and ranked in 
the number of ſpavins. It frequently happens upon taking 
cold after hard riding or fore labour, eſpecially upon waſhins, 
when too hot, which chills the blood, and ſo benumbs tlie 
ſinews as to take away the ſenſe and feeling of the member. 
To cure it, the middle vein is taken up above and underneath 
the thigh, under which is a ſtring, which is to be cut away, 
and the part anointed with butter and ſalt. 

STROPHE *, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a ſtanza oz 
certain number ot verſes including a perfect tenſe ; ſucceeded 
by another conſiſting of the ſame number and meaſure of 
verſes, and in the ſame diſpolition and rhythmus, called anti- 
ſtrophe. 

* The word is Greek con, formed from cio, to turn; becauſe at 
the end of the Strophe the ſame meaſures returned again; or ta- 
ther, as the term related principally to the muſic or dancing, be- 
cauſe at firſt coming in the chorus, or the dancers, turned to the 
Wh and, taat meaſure ended, they turned back a gain to the 
right. 

STRU'CT URE. Sce BUILDING. 
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STRUMLE “, in medicine, tumors ariſing moſt uſually on the 
neck and throat ; called alſo ſcrophulz, and popularly the 
evil or king's evil. 

* The * Latin, 2 as ſome will have it, a , be- 
cauſe they grow inſenſibly, fructim a .— The Greeks 
Call . ſores. ook | . 

STUC, or Srucco, in 1 a compoſition of white marble, 
pulveriſed and mixed with-p aiſter of lime, the whole ſifted 
and wrought up with water; to be uſed like common plaiſter. 
This is what Pliny means by marmoratum opus, and alba- 
rium opus. I : 

STUFF, in commerce, a general name for all kinds of fabrics 
of gold, ſilver, filk, wool, hair, cotton, or thread, manufactur- 
ed on the loom; of which number are velvets, brocades, mo- 
hair, ſattins, taffeties, cloths, ſerges, &c. 

STUFF, is particularly uſed for certain kinds of flight woollen 
Stuffs, uſed principally for linings and women's wear ; as lin- 
ſeys, rateens, &c. 

STU/PEFIERS, in medicine, the ſame as narcotics and opiates, 
See NARCOTIC and OPIATE. 

STUPFDITY, is a diſorder, which, though commonly thought 
incurable, is nevertheleſs, according to the opinions of the 
moſt celebrated phyſicians, to be either totally removed, or at 
leaſt greatly alleviated by proper meaſures, 

This diforder, according to the celebrated Mr. Willis, proceeds 
either from a fault of the brain, or from a bad condition of the 
animal ſpirits, or from both theſe in conjunction. 
Thus, for inſtance, it is produced when the animal ſpirits are 
deprived of their active particles, and become vapid, languid, 
and incapable of exerting themſelves in a due manner, in con- 
ſequence of their being clogged with aqueous and terreſtrial 
particles. 7 
Various evident cauſes concur to the production of Stupidity in 
perſons originally ſound. Thus, ſome perſons, at firſt ingeni- 
ous and acute, in the decline of life, without any conſiderable 
error in regimen, become gradually dull, at laſt ſtupid, be- 
cauſe the blood and nervous fluid by degrees loſe their native 
vigour and become languid and ina ive ; for it is obſervable 
that the genius of ſome perſons is variouſly brightened or be- 
clouded, according to the various periods of their age. "Thus 
ſome who in their childhood are the admiration of all around 
them for their ſagacity, 8 and quickneſs of apprehen- 
ſion, 2 the ſcorn of their acquaintance on 
account of their dulneſs and ſtupidity ; whereas on the contra- 
it often happens that perſons, in their infancy, dull and in- 
ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of literature, afterwards become 
remarkable for the penetration of their judgment, and the 
ſprightlineſs of their genius. In this caſe the animal ſpirits, 
being firſt clogged and encumbered, at laſt emerge and exert 
themſelves with due vigour ; whereas, in the former, being at 
firſt too free and — they are ſoon diſpatched and leave 
the patient dull and ſtupid. . Hence, children, in their infancy 
dull, may become ſufficiently ingenious, when the temperament 
of the brain is changed, and its ſuperfluous humidity evaporated, 
Stupidity and dulneſs are alſo produced from violent blows 
and concuſſions of the head, by frequent drunkenneſs, ſurfeit- 
ing, and the exceſſive uſe of opiates , by violent and ſudden 
paſſions, ſuch as ſrights and exceſſive ſorrow ; and by diſeaſes 
of the brain, ſuch as epilepſies, palſies, apoplexies, and a caries, 


STU/POR, a numbneſs occaſioned by any accidental bandage | 


that ſtops the motion of the blood and nervous fluids, or by a 
decay in the nerves, as in a palſy, &c. 

STY/GIAN Liquors, a term which ſome chemiſts apply to ſome 
corroſive and acid ſpirits, as aqua regia, from their efficacy in 
deftroying or diſſolving, mixed bodies. 

STYLE, STYLUs, in chirurgery, denotes a long ſteel inſtru- 
ment, which goes diminiſhing to a point at one end fo as to be 
of 2 conical form; ſerving either to expand or open, or to be 
thruſt into a part, —The Style is frequently uſed to be thruſt 
in red-hot, in cannulæ, and to be pulled out again immedi- 
ately : It is put in and drawn out ſucceſſively, as often as is 
neceſſary. In order to do this, it is good to have two Styles 
to be put in alternately. | S 

STYLE, in dialling, the gnomon or cock of a dial, raiſed on the 

plane thereof to project the ſhadow. 

STYLE, in botany, the ſame with piſtil. See PISTIL. 

STYLE, in matters of language, is the manner of expreſſing our- 
ſelves, or of cloathing our thoughts in words. 

The matter ought to direct us in the choice of the Style. 
Noble expreſſions render the Style lofty, and repreſent things 
great and noble; but, if the ſubject be low and mean, ſonor- 
ous words and pompous exprefion is bombaſt, and diſcovers 
want of judgment in the writer. Figures and tropes paint the 
motions of the heart, but to make them juſt, and truly Or- 
namental, the paſſion ought to be reaſonable. There is no- 
thing more ridiculous than to be tranſported without cauſe, to 
put one's ſelf in a heat for what ought to be argued coolly : 
Whence it is plain, that the matter regulates the Style. When 
the ſubject, or matter, 1s great, the Style ought to be ſpright- 
Iv, full of motion, and enriched with figures and tropes ; if 
our ſubje contain nothing extraordinary, and we can conſi- 
der it without emotion, the Style muſt be plain. 

The ſubjeR of diſcourſe being extremely various in nature, it 
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| t a variety in the Style: But. 

the maſters of this art have reduced them all to three kinds, 
which they call the ſublime, the low, and the intermediate. 
Let the ſubject of which we deſign a lofty idea be never ſo noble; 
its nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſs we have ſkill enough 
to preſent the beſt of its faces to the view. The beſt of thibgs 
have their imperfections, the leaſt of which, diſcovered, may 
leſſen our eſteem, if not extinguiſh it quite: We mult there- 
fore take cart not to ſay any thing in one place, which ay 
contradict what we have ſaid in another: We ought to 
pick out all that is moſt great and noble in our ſubjed, and 
put that in its beſt light, and then our exprefiion muſt be 
noble and ſublime, capable of raiſing lofty ideas ; And it is 
our duty to obſerve a certain uniformity in our Style ; though 
all we ſay have not an equal magnificence, ſo far, at leaſt, as 
to make all the parts of a piece bear a correſpondence with 
the whole. 

The danger here is, leſt we fall into a puffy Style, which ſome 
call inflation, or ſwelled ; for, if we ſtretch things beyond 
their nature, and hunt only after great and ſounding words, 
we ſeldom mind their agreeableneſs to the nature of the ſub- 
ject. And this has been the fault of many of our modern 
tragic writers, who yet with the vulgar have gained applauſe, 
and ſettled a reputation. 

We come next to the plain or low Style; and this ſimple and 
plain character of writing is not without its difficultics ; not in 
the choice of ſubjects, thoſe being always ordinary and com- 
mon; but becauſe there is wanting, in this Style that pomp 
and magnificence which often hide the faults of the writer, 
at leaſt, from the general reader, or hearer. But on common 
and ordinary ſubjects there is little room for figures and tropes, 
ſo we muſt make choice of words that are proper and obvious. 
When we call the Style ſimple and plain, we intend not mean- 
neſs of expreſſion ; that is never good, and ſhould always be 
avoided : For, though the matter or ſubject of this Style have 
nothing of elevation, yet ought not the language to be vile 
and contemptible; mob-expretſions, and vulgariſms, are to 
be avoided, and yet all muſt be clean and natural. 

The intermediate, or middle Style, conſiſts of a participation of 
the ſublime, on one ſide, and of ſimplicity of the plain, on the 
other. Virgil furniſhes us with examples of all the three ; of 
the ſublime, in his /Encids ; the plain, in his Paſtorals ; and 
the mean (or middle) in his Georyics, 

Though the Style of an orator, or one that ſpeaks in public, 
and of an hiſtorian and poet, are different, yet there are {ome 
differences in the Styles of the ſame character ; for ſome are 
ſoft and eaſy, others more ſtrong ; ſome gay, others more fe - 
vere. Let us reflect on the differences, and how they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. | 

The firſt quality is cafinefs, and that is when things are deli- 
vered with that clearneſs and perſpicuity, that the mind, with- 
out any trouble, conceives them. To give this eaſineſs to a 
Style, we muſt leave nothing to the hearer's or reader's deci- 
ſion; we muſt deliver things in their neceſſary extent, with 
clearneſs, that they may he caſily comprehended ; and here 
care mult be taken of the fluency, and to avoid all roughneſs 
of cadence, 

The ſecond quality is ſtrength, and it is directly oppoſite to 
the firſt ; it ſtrikes the mind boldly, and forces attention. To 
render a Style ſtrong, we mult uſe ſhort and nervous expreſ- 
ſions, of great and comprchenſive meaning, and ſuch as ex- 
cite many ideas. 

The third quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, and de- 
pends, in part, on the firſt ; for the mind is not pleaſed with 
too ſtrong an intention. Tropes and figures are the flowers 
of Style ; the firſt give a ſenſible conception to the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe thoughts; figures awaken our attention, and warm and 
animate the hearer, or reader, by giving him pleaſure, Moti- 
on is the principle of lite and pleaſure ; but coldneſs mortifies 
every thing. 

The laſt quality is ſevere ; It retrenches every thing that is 
not abſolutely neceſſary; it allows nothing to pleaſure, ad- 
mitting no ornaments or decorations. In ſhort, we are to en- 
deavour that our Style have ſuch qualities, as are proper to 
the ſubject of which we diſcourſe. 

Old STYLE, in chronology, is a method of computing time 
introduced by Julius Cæſar, and which was followed in Eng- 
land, till the late reformation of the calendar. See BISSE X- 
TILE, and Fulian YEAR. 

New STYLE, is the manner, of computing time introduced by 
pope Gregory, when he reformed the Julian year; this is now 
followed in moft countries of Europe. See BISSEXTILE, 
and Gregorian Y EAR. 

STY'LET, /tyletto, a ſmall dangerous kind of poniard, which 
may be concealed in the hand, chicfly uſed in treacherous at- 
ſaſſinations. | 

STYLOVDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis of the os petroſum, 
thus called from its reſembling a ſtyle, or ſtylet, 

STYLOGLOY/SSUS, or STYLOHYO1DAUS, in anatomy, — 
See TONGUE. 

STYLOPHARYNGA/US, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, a- 
riſing round and fleſhy, from the proceſſus ſtyloides; and which 
in its oblique deſcent becomes thicker, and is afterwards ex- 
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panded on the back parts of the fauces, It ſerves to draw up 
and dilate the pharynx. _ _ IAN Bonn 

8 TY IC ®, in medicine, aſtringent, or a remedy that has 
the virtue of ſtopping blood, or binding up the aperture of a 
wounded veſſel. x r | 

* The word is formed from the Greek xa, which is derived 
from 529%, to aſtringe. | 
When a conſiderable hæmorrhage is ſtopped by abſorbents, or 
Styptics, it is always produced by means of a clot of blood fe- 
cured by compreſſion, ſo that the orifice of the veſſel is ſtopped. 
This clot generally conſiſts of two parts, the one without, and 
the other within the veſſel ; that without is formed by the Jaſt 
flowing blood, which in coagulating incorporates itſelf with 
the lint, moſs, or powders, uſed for ſtopping the blood. The 
other part of the clot within the veſſel is only that portion of 
the blood which was ready to be diſcharged, when the veſſel 
was ſtopped. Theſe two parts are often but one continued 
clot ; that without the veſſel performs the office of a covering, 
while that within ferves as a kind of ſtopper. Both contri- 
bute to the ſtopping of the blood by the ſolidity they acquire 
in coagulation, and their future adherence, the one with the in- 
ternal part of the veſſels, and the other with its external ori- 
fice. 
When Styptics or eſcaroties are uſed, the clot is fooner formed, 
than when abforbents or ſimple aſtringents are only employed. 
The clot in the former poſſeſſes a larger ſpace in the cavity of 
the veſſel which makes the ſtopper more deep. The cover- 
ing or external portion of the clot is alfo thicker, becauſe at 
the ſame time the Styptics and eſcarotics coagulate the blood, 
they alſo burn a portion of the veſſels and adjacent fleſh, which, 
incorporating with that coagulated blood, form together a 
thicker and more extenſive covering. 

Alcohol, or pure fpirit of wine, is the moſt uſual and perhaps 
the beſt Styptic ; and is the baſis of moſt the celebrated arcana 
for ſtopping haxmorrhages. Boerhaave ſays it becomes an im- 
mediate Styptic, as it prevents putrefaCtion, and occaſions a 
thin but very folid eſchar. For, if pledgets be dipped in pure 
alcohol made hot and applied to a bleeding wound, if it be 


cloſely compreſſed upon the part, and covered with a piece of | 


bladder, lightly beſmeared with oil, and kept on with a proper 
bandage, the hæmorrhage preſently ceafes, and the whole dref- 
fing may continue unremoved for three days, in which time 
the veſlels are uſually cloſed, and ſtrongly contracted by means 
of the alcohol. Boerhaave. 

STY'RAX, in medicine; ſee STORAX. 

SUB, a Latin prepoſition ſignifying under or below; frequent- 
ly uſed, in compoſition, in our language. 

SUB-BRIGADIER, an officer in the cavatry, who commands un- 
der the brigadier ; aſſiſting him in the diſcharge of his func- 
tions, 

SUB-CHANTOR, an officer in the choir, who officiates in the ab- 
ſence of the chantor. 

SUB-DEAN, Aa dignity, in certain chapters, beneath the dean. 

SUB-DEACON, an inferior miniſter, who anciently attended at 
the altar, prepared the ſacred veſſels, &c. and was inveſted 
with the firſt of the holy orders. 


SUBA'/LTERN *®, a ſubordinate officer, or one who diſcharges. 


his poſt under the command and direction of another. 


* The word is formed from the Latin /ub, and alter, another, 
ſuch are lieutenants, cornets, and enſigns, who ſerve under the 
captain. 

SUBCLA'VIAN, fabclawins, is applied to any thing under the 
arm-pit or ſhoulder, whether artery, vein, nerve, or muſcle, 
Subclavius, more particularly, denotes a muſcle, which ariſes 
from the lower ſide of the clavicula near the acromium, and 
deſcends obliquely to be inferted into the upper part of the firſt 

rib near the ſternum. | 

SUBCO'N TRARY Poſition, in geometry, is when two ſimilar 
triangles are fo placed, as to have one common angle at the 
vertex, and yet their baſes not parallel, 


SUBCUTA'NEOUS, in anatomy, a thin membranous muſcle | 


running under the ſkin, called alſo quadratus genz, and pla- 
tyſma myoides. 

It ariſes with a pretty broad origin from the hind part of the 
neck, and from the pectoral muſcle below the clavicle. It 
adheres firmly to the panniculus carnoſus, from which it is not 
ſeparated without difficulty, and therefore was not anciently 
diſtinguiſhed from it; and is inſerted obliquely on each fide in- 
to the lower jaw-bone near the ſkin, lips, and ſometimes the 
bottom of the noſe, all which: parts it draws downwards and 
awry. 

A 8 herein is called a fpaſmus cynicus; in ſome per- 
ſons it reaches to the cars, and in others not; which is the 
reaſon ſome folks have a faculty of moving their ears which 

. Others want. 

SUBDU/PLE Ratio, is when any number or quantity is con- 
tained in another twice. Thus, three is ſaid to be Subduple 
of ſix, and fix is duple of three. 

SUB/JECT, ſubditus, a perſon under the rule and dominion of 
a ſovereign prince or ſtate, 

JurJECT, ſubjeum, is alſo uſed ſor the matter of an art or 
ſcience, or that which it conſiders, or wherein it is employed, 
Thus the human body is the Subject of medicine. | 


" SOB 


So jrtr, alſo deflotes the ſubſtance or tn * 
nn 
SUBJU*NCTIVE, in grammar, the fourth movd or man 
"of eonjugating verbs; thus called; becauſe uſually joincy © 
ſome other verb, or, at leaſt, to ſome other particle, as if | 
8 cough this were true, &e. NIN 
The Greek is almoſt the only lan that 
Subjundtive mood; though the F Wach a ee 
have ſome ſhew thereof, In all other languages the fame * 
 Hexions ſerve for the optative and the Subjunctive moggy . 
for which reaſon the Subjunctive mood might be Fettericheg 
from the Latin, and chofe other grammars; it not being the 
different ways of ſignifying, which may be very much mul. 
tiplied, but the different inflexions that conſtitute the dif. 
ferent moods. | 
SU*BLIMATE, a chemical preparation, the baſis whereof i; 
mercury or quickſilver. See MERCURY, 
SUBLIMA'TION, in chemiftry, is the condenſing and col- 
lecting in a ſolid form, by means of veſſeh aptly conſtructeg 
the fumes of bodies raifed from them by the application of 3 
proper heat. | 
Sublimation is in all reſpects the ſame with diſtiflation, except 
that in the firſt the produce is ſolid, in the latter fluid. The 
only variation therefore, neceflary in the operation, is the xc. 
commodating the recipient part of the apparatus to'this gif. 
ference, which admits, in moſt caſes, that one veſſel may per. 
form the office both of a condenfer and receiver; as the mat- 
ter cannot, like fluids, flow to another part, but muſt remain 
where it firft ſettles; except in ſome inftances where the mat- 
ter is extremely volatile, or where a fluid riſing with it ren- 
ders a depending receiver requiſite. | | 
The veſſels proper, in refyect of the different fubjeAs of this 
operation, vary in their ſtructure and the ſubſtance of which 
they are made, as well on account of the degree of heat rc. 
quifite to be employed, as the nature of the matter to be 
ſublimed ; ſince corroſions of them are here, and, indeed, in 
all other caſes, to be carefully avoided. In Sublimationg of 
mercury, whether combined with acids or fulphur of ſal ammo- 
niacum, and of fulphur alone, a ſingle veſſel may anſwer al! 
the purpoſes ; as their neceffity of a great heat, to Keep them 
in the condition of fumes, renders the upper part of the glass 
capable of detaining them, when they are raiſed thereto; but 
it is proper in theſe inſtances, that a glafs in ſand, or earthen 
ware, ſhould be uſed. A glafs body in a ſtrong fand-heat may 
very well ſerve for all theſe ; but ſublimate of mercury is fre- 
quently ſublimed in a bolt-head or matraſs; and the factitious 
cinnabar, by thofe who make large quantities in an earthen 
veſſel made in the ſhape of an egg. In the Sublimation of 
volatile falts, ſalt of amber, and flowers of Benjamin, a con- 
tainer and condenſer, are ſeparately neceſſary, and they may, 
in all theſe caſes, be extremely well ſupplied by a retort and 
receiver; though bodies with alembic heads, and receivers 
of glaſs fitted to them, have been generally recommended in 
ſeveral of them; but the luting two junctures, the difficulty 
of fitting them to each other, with ſeveral other reaſons, make 
retorts far more convenient, A retort and receiver are 
likewiſe proper in the cafe of cinnabar of antimony ; for, 
though the cinnabar might be eafily reſtrained in one glaſs, 
the butter of antimony makes a receiver neceſſary. 
In Sublimations of factitious cinnabar, mercury ſublimate and 
ſal ammoniacum, &c. is ſufficient to cover the aperture or 
neck of the veſſels with a piece of tile, and, in the Sublima- 
tion of cinnabar of antimony and flowers of Benjamin in re- 
torts, it is neceflary to Jute on the receiver ; but, in the Subli- 
mation of volatile falts, it is requiſite to lute the veſſels as ſe- 
curely as poſſible, leaving only a ſmall vent, till they attain 
the greateſt heat they are to ſuffer during the operation. 
The requiſite degree of heat in Sublimation varies in almoſt 
every different ſubject of the operation. The limits are from 
the greateſt degree that can be given in fand, to a degree ſome- 
thing leſs than that which makes water boil. 
SUBLUME, in diſcourſe, ſomething extraordinary and fur- 


compoſition, raviſh and tranfport. 

SUBLFYMING Pots, in chemiſtry ; fee the article ALUDELs. 
SUBLINGUAL Glands, in anatomy, two glands under the 
tongue, placed one on each fide thereof. See TOXGUE. 
Theſe are called alſo hypoglottides filtratæ, from a ſerous hu- 
mour of the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge, by little 

ducts near the gums, into the mouth. 

SUBMU'LTIPLE, in geometry; a Submultiple number, or 
quantity, is that which is contained a certain number of times 
in another; and which, therefore, repeated a certain num- 
ber of times, becomes cxactly equal thereto, —'T hus, 3 is 4 
Submultiple of 21.—In which fenſe a Submultiple coincides 
with an aliquot part. 

SUBMULTIPLE Ratio, is that between the quantity contained 
and the quantity containing. Thus, the ratio of 3 to 21 15 
Submultiple. In both caſes Submultiple is the reverſe of mul- 
tiple: 21 e. gr. being a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 21 
to 3 a multiple ratio, 


SUBNO/RMAL, in geometry, is a line, as PC (plate LVIII. fe. 
s | Ty 


priſing, which ſtrikes the ſoul, and makes a ſentiment, or 
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17˙ determining in any curve the interſection of the perpen- 

dicular to the tangent in the point of contact, with the axis. | 
And this Subnor mal, in the common or Apollonian parabola, 
is a determinate invariable quantity; for it is always equal to 
half. the parameter of the axis. 

<UBORNA'TION, /ubornatio, a ſecret or underhand preparing, 

inſtructing, or bringing in a falſe witneſs, or corrupting or 
_ alluring a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act. 

SUBPCE'NA, a writ, whereby any perſon, under the degree of 
peerage, is called to appear in Chancery, in caſes where the 
common law has made no proviſion, 

The name is taken from the words in the writ which charge 
the party ſummoned to appear at the day and place aſſigned, 
ſub parna centum librarum, on the penalty of an 1001. 

SUBROGA'TION, or SURROGATION, in the civil law, the 
act of ſubſtituting in the place and intitling him to the rights 
of another. 

SUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the 
baſis and fide of the ſcapula, and ſpreading itſelf under the 
whole convex, or under fide of it; it is inſerted by a ſemi-cir- 
cular tendon into the os humeri, and draws it down to the 
fide of the trunk. 

SUBSCRIV/PTION, the ſignature put at the bottom of a letter, 
writing, or inſtrument. 

$y85CRIPTION, in the Engliſh commerce, is uſed for the ſhare 
or intereſt which particular perſons take in a public ſtock or 
trading company, by writing their names, and the ſhares they 
require in the books or regiſter thereof. 

SUBSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, ſignifies an en- 

gagement to take a certain number of copies of a book going 
to be printed; and a reciprocal obligation of the bookſeller 
or publiſher to deliver the ſaid copies on certain terms. 

SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after anocher, particu- 
larly with regard to the oder of time. 

BSD, ſubſidium, in law, any aid, tax, or tribute, grant. 
ed, by authority of parliament, to the king on preſſing occa- 
ſons of the ſtate; levied on the ſubjects, according to their 
abilities, or yearly produce of their lands, goods, &c. 

SUBSTANCE, ſub/antia, ſomething that we conceive to ſub- 
ſiſt of itſelf, independently of any created being, or any par- 
ticular mode or accident, 

Thus, a piece of wax is a Subſtance, becauſe we can con- 

_ ceive it as ſubſiſting of itſelf, and of its own nature, without 
any dependence on any other created nature, or without any 
particular mode, form, or colour, &c. 

SU'BSTANTIVE, in grammar, is a quality aſcribed to a noun 
or name, when the ſubje& it denotes is conſidered ſimply 
and in itſelf, without any regard to its qualities. 

F. Buffier obſerves, it is a common miſtake in grammarians 
to define a noun Subſtantive to be that which denotes a ſub- 
ſtance.— The miſtake ariſes hence, that, finding all ſubſtances 
expreſſed by Subſtantives, they have called all kincs of nouns 
Subſtantives. But it doth not follow, that all nouns defign 
ſubſtances; witneſs the nouns accident, lightneſs, &c. 
which are far from expreſſing ſubſtances, and yet are true 
nouns Subſtantive —Perhaps grammarians mean nothing here 
by ſubſtance but the ſubject ſpoken of; if ſo, the definition is 
not amiſs. 

Nouns Subſtantive ſometimes become adjectives, and nouns 
adjective become Subſtantive. In effect, the nature of the 
adjective being to expreſs the quality of an object, if that 
quality be the object itſelf ſpoke of, then, on the foot of our 
definition, it becomes a Subſtantive.—1f I ſay a good prince, 
the word good is apparently an adjective, becauſe it repre- 
ſents the prince as cloathed with the quality of goudneſs, 
But, if I fay the good ought to be preferred to the bad, it is 
evident good is the ſubject ſpoke of, and, conſequently, a 
Subſtantive. Indeed, cuſtom does not allow us to uſe all ad- 
jectives indifferently as Subltantives, nor all Subſtantives as 
adjectives. 

SU'BSTITUTE, ſalſtitutus, a perſon appointed to officiate 
for another, in caſe of abſence, or other legal impediment. 
See ATTORNEY. 

SUBSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug or remedy that 
may be uſed in lieu of another, or that ſupplics the place of 
another of like virtue, which is not to be had; called alſo 
ſuccedaneum. 

SUBSTITU“TION, in grammar, the uſing of one word for 
another, or one mode, ſtate, perſon, or numver of a word for 
another, — This the grammarians otherwiſe call ſyllepſis. 
See SY LLEPSIS, 

SUeSTITUTION, in algebra, &c. is the putting, in the room of 
any quantity in an equation, ſome other quantity which is e- 
qual to it, but expteſſed after another manaer. 

SUBSTRA'CTION. See SUBTRACTION, 

SUBSTY'LAR Line, in dialling, a right line, whereon the ſtyle 
or gnomon of a Cial is erected. See DIAL, 

SUBTA'NGENT V a curve, the line that determines the in- 

terſection of a tangent with the axis; or, that determines 
the point, wherein the tangent cuts the axis, prolonged. 


Thus, the Subtangent of the curve Y M D (plate LVIII. fg. 
| 
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SUB 
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17. is TP, determining the interſection of the tangent, and 
the axis or diameter continued. f 
In any equation, if the value of the Subtangent comes out 
politive, it is a ſign that the points of interſection of the tan- 
gent and axis fall on that ſide of the ordinate, where the 
vertex of the curve lies; as in the parabola and paraboloids : 
But, if it comes out negative, the point of interſection will 
fall on the contrary fide of the ordinate, in reſpe& of the 
vertex or beginning of the abſciſſa; as in the hyperbola and 
hyperboliform figures. And, univerſally in all paraboliform 
and hyperboliform hgures, the Subtangent is equal to the 
exponent of the power of the ordinate multiplied into the 
abſciſſa, 
If CB (fg. 18.) be an ordinate to AB iti any given angle 
terminating in any curve AC, and AB g, BC=y, and the 
relation between x and y, that is, the nature of the curve, 
be expreſſed by this equation. x3 — 2 x xy +bxx—bbx+4- 
byy—yi=o, then this will be the rule of drawing a tangent 
to it: Multiply the terms of the equation by any arithmetical 
progreſſion ; according to the dimenſions of y, ſuppoſe 
X\—22xy+dxx—bbx+by—y'; as | 
6 O O 2 
alſo according to the dimenſions of x, as; 
X'=—2xxy+bxx—bbx + byy—y3 3 
71... ĩ˖⸗ 28 | 
the former product ſhall be the numerator, and the latter, di- 
vided by x, the denominator of a fraction expreſſing the 
length of the Subtangent BD, which, in this caſe, will be 

24 * 2byy— 343 
 3xx—4x)+26x—bb. 

SUBTE/NSE, in geometry, the ſame with chord. See 
CHorn. = 

SUBTERRA/NEOUS , or SurTERRANEAN, ſomething 
under ground. 


® 8 is formed from the Latin /«b, under, and terra, the 
earth. 


SU'BTILE, in phyſics, intimates a thing exceedingly ſmall, 
fine, and delicate; ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the effluvia of 
odorous bodies, &c. are ſuppoſed to be. 

SUBTRIPLE Katie, is when one number or quantity is con- 
tained in another three times. 

Thus, 2 is ſaid to be the Subtriple of 6, and 6 the triple of 2. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM “, in pharmacy, a remedy ſubſtituted in 
the place of another firſt preſcribed, when the ingredients 
are wanting neceſſary for the compoſition of that other. 


* The word is formed from the Latin /uccede, to ſucceed, or 
come after. 


SUCCE'SSION, ſucceſſio, in philoſophy, an idea which we get 
by refleCting on that train of ideas conſtantly following one 
another in our minds, when awake. See IDEA. 

SUCCESSION, in law, implies a right to the whole effects left 
by a defunct. 

SUBTRA'CTION “* or Suns TRAcTI ON, in arithmetic, is 
the rule by which one number is deducted from, or taken 
out of another, that ſo the remainder, difference or excels, 
may be known, 

The word is Latin /ub/ra#is, and is derived from /ub, and 

trahs, to draw. 

Thus, 6 taken out of 9, there remains 3. This 3 is alſo 
the difference betwixt 6 and 9, or it is the excels of g 
above 6. 
"Therefore the number or ſum out of which Subtraction is 
required, muſt be greater, or at leaſt equal to the Subtrahend 
or number to be ſubtracted. 
Note. This rule is the converſe or direct contrary to ad - 
dition. 
And here the ſame caution that was given in addition of 
placing figures directly under thoſe of the ſame value, viz. 
units under units, tens under tens, and hundreds under 
hundreds, &c. muſt be carefully obſerved ; alſo, underneath 
the loweſt rank there muſt be drawn a line, to ſeparate the 
given numbers from their difference, when it is found. 
Then, having placed the leſſer number under the greater, the 
operation may be thus performed. 
Rule. Begin at the right-hand figure or place of units, as in 
addition, and ſubtract the lower figure from the figure that 


ſtands over it, ſetting down the difference underneath the 
ſame ; if the two figures chance to be equal, ſet down a cy- 


pher. But, if the upper figure be leſs than the lower, then 
you muſt add 10 to the upper figure more than it is, and 
from that ſum ſubtract the lower figure, ſetting down the 
remainder, as before direted. Now, becauſe the 10, thus 
added, was ſuppoſed to be borrowed from the next ſuperior 
place, viz. of tens, in the upper figures, therefore you muſt 
call the next lower figure one more than it really is, and then 
proceed to ſubtract in that place as in the former; and fo 
gradually on from one row of figures to another, until all 
be done, 

Examp. 1. Let it be required to find the difference between 
6785 and 4572.— That is, let 4572 be ſubtracted from 6785. 
Theſe numbers, being placed down as before directed, will 
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place, the work is finiſhed, and the difference ſo found will be 


SUBTRACTION of divers denominations, as of money, &c.— Begin 


SUBTRACTION of algebra, is performed by the following gene- 


tive quantity is equivalent to adding its poſitive value. 
% % . . * . * . 
SU'CCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, or cylinder, with 


SUCKERS, of-/ets, in agriculture and gardening ; young 


SU'CTION, tio, the act of-ſucking, or drawing up a fuid, 
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Beginning at the place of units, take 2 from 5 and there will 
remain 3, which mult be ſet down underneath its own place; 
and then proceed to the place of tens, taking 7 from 8 and 
there will remain 1, to be ſet down underneath its own place; 
again, at the place of hundreds, take 5 from 7 and there re- 
mains 2, which is ſet down in its place; laſtly, take 4 from 
6 and there remains 2 which being ſet underneath its own 
2213 6785 — 4572, as was required. 0 

Example 2. The difference between 5849 and 7946 is re- 
quired? 


2097. 


and ſay 9 from 6 cannot be, but from 16 (as above directed) 
and there remains 7 to be ſet down under its own place; next 
proceed to the place of tens, and add 1 to the lower figure, 
which will pay the 10 you added to the former 6 to make it 
16. This being done, the lower figure in the place of tens, 
which is 4, will be 5, which you muſt ſubtract from the fi- 
gure above, ſaying 5 from 4 cannot be, but from 14 (by add- 
ing 10 to it) and there will remain 9, which muſt be put 
down in its place; then adding 1 to the next lower figure 8, 
in the place of hundreds, for the laſt 10 added, it will be , 
which taken or ſubtracted from the figure above it, which is 
9, and there remains o, which muſt be ſet down in its place; 
and proceed to the laſt, ſaying 5 from 7 and there remains 2, 
which being ſet down under its own place, all is done, and 
the difference required will be 2097 = 7946 — 5849. 


with the lowelt or leaſt denomination, and ſubtract the figure 
or figures in that place, from the figure or figures that ſtand 
over them of the ſame denomination, ſetting down the re- 
mainder ; but if the lower figure be greater than that above 
it, you mult increaſe the upper figure by adding to it one of 
the next ſuperior denomination, and from that * ſubtract, 
and then proceed to the next ſuperior denomination, and add 
one to the lower figure for what you borrowed, as in whole 


— ! ( „ 
Example 386 9 From 569 10 6 
Take 173 4 ©6 Sub. 389 15 8 

21 2 179 14 10 


The firſt of theſe examples is ſelf-evident ; in the ſecond ex- 
ample, beginning at the place of pence, being the leaſt deno- 
mination, I am to take 8 from 6, but as that cannot be 
done, I muſt, according to the rule, borrow one of the next 
denomination, viz. 15. and add it to the 6 d. which makes 
it 184, then I take 8d. from it, and there remains 10 d. to 
be ſet down underneath the place of pence ; that done, I 
proceed to the place of ſhillings, carrying 1 to the lower fi- 
gure 15 for what I borrowed, which makes it 16, which 
from 10 cannot be got; but from 30, by borrowing one of 
the next denomination, viz. 1 J. and there remains 14, which 
having ſet down in its proper place, I proceed to the place of 
pounds, where carrying the 1 I borrowed to 9 makes 10 from 


19, and there remains 9; and ſo on as in whole numbers till 
all be finiſhed, 


ral rule.— Change the ſigns of the quantity to be ſubtracted 
into their contrary ſigns, and then add it, fo changed, to the 
quantity from which it was to be ſubtracted, and the ſum a- 
riſing by this addition is the remainder. For to ſubtract any 
2 poſitive, or negative, is the ſame as to add the oppo- 
ſite kind. 


Example. From +5 a be = 58 
Subtract + 3a 34 ＋ 46 
Remainder 5a — 3a, or 24454 — 7 


From 24 — 3 * 15% — 6 
Subtract ba +4x +539 + 4 


Rem. — 442 —7ͤ« © lo. 

It is evident, that to ſubtract or take away a decrement is 
the ſame as adding an equal increment. If we take away 
— from a — b, there remains @ ; and if we add ＋ b to a-, 
the ſum is likewiſe a. In general, the Subtraction of a nega- 


ſtaves to it round, but without any tympanum or peritrochium. 
See AXIS, 


ſhoots proceeding from the root of a tree; being of the ſame 
kind with the tree from which they ſpring : For that ſuch as 
grow from trees raiſed by graſting, or inoculation, follow 
che nature of the ſtock, , 
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| Having placed the figures as above, begin at the units place, | 


There are many effects vulgarly attributed to Suction 


s U'F 


in reality, have very different cauſes. As when an > Sth; 


; . one ſucks 
water, or any other liquor, up through a pipe, it is c 
ly thought, Ss by that action the perſon draws the 1 


up in. 
to his mouth, and that the water, which is contiguous try 
* 


follows it by a kind of attraction, as if the air and water hun 

together: And others fancy, that the air moves into * 

mouth of the ſucker, and the water moves up after the air to 

prevent a vacuum, which, they ſay, nature abhors. Where. 
as the true cauſe of this phænomenon is only that the air and 
atmoſphere preſſes, with its whole weight, uniformly on the 
ſurface of the liquor in the veſſel, and, conſequently, prevents 
any one part of the water to riſe higher than the other there - 
And if a pipe be put in of any tolerable large bore, and be 
open at both ends, the water will riſe within the pipe to the 
ſame height as without, and, indeed, a little higher, becauſe 
the preſſure of the air within the pipe is a little taken off by 
bearing againſt the fides of the pipe. Now when any one 
applies his mouth to the upper end of the pipe, and ſucks, his 
lips ſo ſtrongly incloſe the pipe, that no air can get between 
them and it; and by the voluntary motion of the ſpitits in the 
muſcles, the cavity of his thorax, or breaſt, is opened and 

enlarged ; by which means the air, included there, hath now à 

much larger ſpace to dilate itſelf in, and, conſequently, can- 

not preſs ſo ſtrongly againſt the upper end of the pipe, as it 

did before the cavity of the thorax was ſo enlarged, and when 

the weight of the whole atmoſphere kept its ſpring bent. And 

that weight or preſſure * now taken off by the lips of the 
man that ſucks, the æquilibrium is deſtroyed, the air grati- 
tates on the ſurface of the water, but cannot do fo on the up- 
per orifice of the pipe, becauſe the juncture of the lips takes it 
off; and the ſpring of the air included in the thorax, bein 

weakened by the dilatation of its cavity, it cannot preſs ſo hard 

againſt the upper orifice of the pipe, as the water will do a- 

gainſt the lower, and, conſequently, the water muſt be forced 

up into the pipe. It is much the ſame thing in the Suction of 

2 common pump : The ſucker, being tight, takes off entirely 

the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of the water wich- 

in the barrel of the pump ; and, conſequently, the atmoſphere, 
by its weight, muſt force the water up to make the zquik- 
brium, 

SU/CULA, in mechanics; ſce the article SUCCULA. 

SUDA”MINA, little heat pimples in the ſkin, like millet grains, 
frequent in youth, eſpecially thoſe of a hot temperament, 
and that uſe much exerciſe. 

SU/DATORY, /udatorium, a name given by the ancient Ro- 
mans to their hot or ſweating rooms; ſometimes, alſo, cal- 
led laconica, 

SU/DOR Auglitanus, the Engliſh ſweat or ſweating ſickneſß. 

This diſorder is fo called from the ifland on which at firſt it 
appeared, in 1483, among the ſoldiers of Henry the Seventh, 
when he landed at Milford-haven, in Wales, whence it 
ſpread itſelf, and raged in London, from the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber to the end of October. In the ſame city it returned hve 
times, and always in the ſummer ; firſt in 1485, then in 
1506, afterwards in 1517, when it was fo violent as to take 
off the patient in three hours, and ſo univerſal, as to attack 
people of all ages and conditions; ſo that half of the inhabi- 
tants of ſeveral towns in England fell victims to its irreſiſtible 
fury. It appeared the fourth time in 1548, when it generally 
proved mortal in fix hours ; and then it appeared in 1529, at 
which time alone, it ſpread itſelf to the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, in the latter of which it proved very fatal. The laſt 
return of it in London was in 1551, when 1t raged with ſuch 
fury, as in one day to take off 120 of the inhabitants of Weſt- 
minſter. | 
It ſeized different patients in different manners, for in ſome 
it firſt appeared with a pain in the neck, ſcapula, legs, or 
arms ; whilit other perceived only a kind of warm vapour or 
flatulence running through thoſe parts. And theſe ſymptoms 
were ſuddenly ſucceeded by a profuſe ſweat, which the pati- 
ents could not account for. The internal parts became firſt 
warm, and were ſoon after ſeized with an incredible heat, 
which thence diffuſed itſelf to the extremities of the body. An 
intolerable thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and indiſpoſition of the heart, 
liver, and ſtomach, were the next ſymptoms which were 
ſucceeded by an exceſſive head-ach, a delirium, in which the 
patient was very trifing and talkative, and after theſe a kind 
of extenuation of the body, and an irreſiſtible neceſſity of 
ſleeping. 
For preventing this diſeafe, temperance 1s ordered, and the 
choice of ſalutary aliments and drinks. No crude pot-hervs 
nor ſallads are to be uſed, becauſe they may have received a 
noxious quality from the air; or, it they are uſed, they are to 
be previouſly waſhed with warm water. 

SUDORIFIC *, in medicine, à remedy that cauſes or pro- 
motes ſweat. 

The word is formed from the Latin Ar, ſweat, and facics 
to cauſe. : 


SUFFI'TUS, /uffiment, in medicine. —This differs from odori- 
ſerous ſubſtances, becauſe the latter diffuſe their odour with- 
out the aſſiſtance of fire; whereas the former does not exert 
its influence without the mediate or immediate action of fire. 


— 


as air, water, or the like, by the mouth and lungs. 


There are two kinds of tuttumigations, one ſubſervient to 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſures and another contributing to health; both of them 
are either dry or moiſt. The ſuffumigation for pleaſure is 
alſo called doi, whereas that for health is more properly 
called a vapour or ſteam. 

That ſubſervient to pleaſure, and the purpoſes of luxury, is 
made up of fragrant and ſweet-ſcented ſubſtances, and may 
be uſed either in the form of a powder, troches, or medicated 
candles. 

The ſuffumigation contributing to health is either corroborative, 
and conſiſts almoſt of the ſame ingredients with that for plea- 
ſure 3 or it is alterative, dries the brain, purges the lungs, pro- 
vokes the menſes, and prevents a ſuftocation. 
UFFOCATTION, '/affocatis, in medicine, a privation or ob- 
ſtruction of reſpiration, 

Suffocation, ſometimes, ariſes from a too great abundance of 
blood thrown on the lungs, or the muſcles of the larynx, and 
preventing the ingreſs of the air, as is the caſe in quinſics, 
ſuffocating catarrhs, peripneumonies, &c. 

The fumes of wines, or ſtrong beers, when boiling, cauſe 
Suffocation, by interrupting the circulation of the blood, And 
the ſame may be obſerved from the fumes of lime, wherewith 
walls are whitened ; and thoſe of charcoal, antimony, ſulphur, 
vitriol, and ſpirit of nitre. 

The Suffocation, under water, is owing, partly, to the paſſage 
of the air being ſtopped up, and the irruption of the water in 
the breaſt. See DROWNING, 

In France they diſpatch their people that are raving mad by 
ſuffocating them between two pillows : The ſame is allo, 
ſometimes, practiſed here, in caſes of hydrophobia's. 


SUFFOCATION of the womb, or matrix, is a diſeaſe pretty fre- 


quent in women, called, alſo, fits of the mother. 

In this the patient imagines a malignant vapour rifing from 
the matrix, and ſo preſſing againſt the lungs and diaphragm, 
as to prevent the free motion neceſſary to reſpiration. 


SUFFOCA'TIVE Catarrh ; ſee the article CATARRH, 
SU'FFRAGAN, ſuffraganeus, in the eccleſiaſtical polity, a 


term applied to a biſhop, with reſpe& to his archbiſhop, on 


whom he depends, and to whom appeals lic from the bithop's 
official. 


SU/FFRAGE, ſuffragium, a voice or vote given iran afſembly 


where ſomething is deliberated on, or where a perſon 1s elect- 
ed to an office or benefice. 


SUFFRU'TEX, under ſhrub, among botaniſts, a name given 


SUFFUMIGA”TION, /uffumigatio, in medicine. See the ar- 


to the loweſt ſort of wood, perennial plants; ſending no 
leaves from their root, and beginning to be branched from 
the very bottom of the ſtalk. 


Such are lavender, rue, ſage, &c. 


ticle SUFFIT Us. 


SUFFU”SIO, in medicine, a cataract. Sec CATARACT. 
SUGAR, ſaccharum, a very ſweet agreeable ſubſtance, extracted 


from a kind of canes, or reeds, growing in great plenty in 


both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


Sugar is properly the eſſential ſalt of the Sugar-cane, as tartar is 
of the grape. It is, while in its crude or untehned ſtate, a coarſe, 
fattiſh, oleaginous matter, of a browniſh or greyith colour, 
with a caſt of a reddiſh or orange colour among it; and of a 
very ſweet, but, ſomewhat, diſagrecable taſte, hen it has 
been purified and refined by frequent ſolutions, and by other 
means, it becomes of a pure, bright, white, glofly, and 
cryſtalline colour, conſiderably hard, and of a much pleaſanter, 
tho” leſs intenſely ſweet taſte, 5 
The plant which produces it, is one of the triandria digynia 
of Linnæus, and one of the herbæ graminifoliz of Ray. Ir is 
deſcribed, by Piſo, under the name of viba and tachomura ; by 
Cæſalpinus, under the name of canna millea; and by others, 
under that of arundo ſaccharifera, and calamus ſaccharinus. Its 
root is thick-jointed and creeping, very ſucculent, and fur- 
niſhed with numerous fibres: Its ſtalk grows to eight or nine 
feet high, and is two or three inches, or more, in thickneſs ; 
it is jointed like the root; its ſurface is ſmooth and gloſſy; its 
colour is a greeniſh yellow ; the leaves are long, narrow, and 
of a yellowith green: Ihe top of the ſtalk 15 ornamented with 
a panicle, or cluſter of arundinaceous flowers, two or three 
feet in length, much branched, knotted, or jointed, all along 
to their ends. It grows ſpontaneouſly in many parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies, in the Canary iſlands, and in fome of the hotter 
parts of America; but its produce 1s ſo advantageous, that It 
is not left to thoſe places, but is propagated in many other 
parts of America. It loves a moiſt and rich foil, and will 
grow much larger in ſuch a one, than in more barren ground. 
Piſo aſſures us, that, in the province of Ria de Ja Plata, the 
Sugar-canes grow wild, and riſe to an enormous height; and 
that, during the great heats, they exſudate, in ſeveral parts, a 
white cryſtalline Sugar. ; = 
They propazate the dugar- cane, by planting cuttings of it in the 
ground in furrows, dug parallel for that purpoſe ; the cuttings 
are laid level and even, and are covered up with earth ; they 
ſoon ſhoot out new plants from their Knots er joints ; the 
ground is to be kept clear, at times, from weeds, and the canes 
row ſo quick, that in eight, ten, or twelve months, they 
are fit to cut for making of Sugar from them. The manner oi 
doing it is thus: They cut of the reeds at one of the joints 


* 


icar the roots; they axe then cleared of the leaves, and tied 


up in bundles, and ſent to the mills, which are worked either 
by water or by cattle. "The reeds are here bruiſed and preſ- 
ſed, and their juice is ſqueezed from them ; this is extremely 
ſweet, and is to be boiled without loſs of time into Sugar, 
for, if it ſtands much more than 24 hours, it grows four, and 
1s wholly ſpoiled for the making of Sugar. 

he juice is carried by pipes into large boilers, where it is 
kept boiling, more or leſs fiercely, for a whole day together ; 
a great deal of ſcum is ſeparated in this boiling : Alter the 
juice is let out of this veſſel, it is received into another, in 
which it is boiled more briſkly, and ſcummed from time to 
time with a large kind of ſpoon, pierced through with holes to 
let the liquor through, while it retains the ſcum and foulneſs 
ſeparated from it in boiling : Towards the end of this boiling, 
they throw into it a ſtrong lixivium of wood-aſhes, with ſome 
quick lime among it ; this greatly promotes the ſeparation 
of the foulneſs that yet remains among it; and, after it has 
boiled lome time with this addition, they ſtrain it of The 
{zeces left in the cloths make a kind of wine, when fermented 
properly with water. The ſtrained liquor, which is now to- 
lerably clean, is let into a third boiler, in which it is boiled 
down to the conſiſtence of Sugar over a very briſk fire, the 
people who attend it continually ſtirring and ſcumming it. 
Great caution is to be uſed that the boiling matter does not 
riſe over the ſides of the veſſel, which would be of very 
dangerous conſequence : They prevent this by taking up 
quantities of the boiling matter with a ladle, lifting it up high, 
and letting it run in again, and by now and then adding a 
{mall piece of butter, or ſat of ſome kind, which takes down 
the bubbling almoſt inſtantaneouſly, They are very carcful 
that no lemon-juice, or any other acid of that kind, comes 
near the veſlels, a very ſmall admixture of that being ſufficient 
to keep the matter from granulating. When the liquor is 
boiled enough, which is known by its concreting, on throw- 
ing a ſpoonful of it up into the air, it is chen Jet out into a 
fourth veſſel, under which there is a very gentle fire, only 
kept up that it may have leiſure to granulate ; when it has be- 
gun to granulate, it is let out of this laſt boiler into a kind of 
conic earthen veſſels, open at both ends; the widett aperture 
is placed upwards, and the ſmaller end downwards, its aper- 
ture being ſtopped with a wooden plug. It is left in theſe 
veſlels 24 hours to concrete ; after this they are removed into 
Sugar-houſcs, and are there arranged in regular order, with 
a veſſel of earthen- ware under each; the plug is then taken 
out of the bottom aperture of each, and they are left in this 
condition for about 40 days, that all the thick liquor, or me- 
laſſes, may run from them: After they have ſtood thus long 
to drain of themſelves, a quantity of clay is diluted, with wa | 
ter, into a thin paſte, and this is poured on the top of every 
parcel of Sugar in the veſſels, fo as to cover it two or three 
inches deep. This water, by degrecs, all leaves the clay, 


and penetrating into the maſs of Sugar, runs through it, and 


carries off more yet of this foul thick liquid with it, into tbe 
veſſels placed underneath to receive it. 

When the clay is quite dry, it is taken off, and the firſt pre- 
paration of the Sugar is now finiſhed ; they ſhake it out of 
the veſſels, and, cutting it into lumps, which are of a dirty, 
browniſh, or greyiſh colour, they put it up in hogſheads, 
and other eaſks, under the name of grey or brown Sugar. 
The Sugar, in this ſtate, ought to be dry, not unctuous, and 
to have no taſte of burning : The liquor which has run from 
the Sugar, in ſtanding, is boiled to a conſiſtence, and fold un- 
der the name of melaſſes, or treacle ; this aftords, by fer- 
mentation, à very clean and good ipirit. 


The coarſe Sugar is afterwards refined to various degrees of. 


purity by new ſolutions, and is ſold at different prices, and 
under different names, according to the degree of purity it is 
brought to. 

A pound of Sugar purified to the higheſt degree, and diſtilled 
in a retort, yields firſt about half an ounce of a limpid, inſi- 
pid phlegm, without ſmell ; and after this comes over a li- 
quor, at firſt limpid and colourleſs, atterwards reddiſh, and, 
finally, of an empyrcumatic ſmell, in quantity not leſs than 
ſix ounces ; this is partly of an acid, partly of an alkaline 
and urinous taſte ; after this comes over a thick and reddiſh 
oil, in quantity about three drachms ; and then more than an 
ounce of a brown oil of a thicker conſiſtence. The remainde: 
in the retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a drachm of a pure 
alkaline ſalt. 

Sugar is a true Salt, and when perfectly pure, aſter ſolution, 


it concretes into regular cryſtals ; theſe are of a priſmatic fi- 


gure, and conſiſt of eight plain ſurfaces, in two of which the 
oppoſite baſes are equal and parallel, the reſt are parallelo- 
grams. In its natural ſtate, it manifeſts not the leaſt token 
of any thing, either acid or alkaline. It is inflammable, in 2 
great degree, burning with a very briſk white flame. It diſ- 
ſolves, with the utmoſt readineſs, in all aqueous menſtruums, 
but very difficultly in ſpirituous or oily liquors ; Mixed with 
water, it, after a time, ferments, and acquires a vinous fla- 
vour ; and at this time an inflammable ſpirit, like that of 
wine, may be drawn from it in a conſiderable quantity. 

The juſt proportion, to this fermentation, is ſeven pounds of 
water to one of Sugar, and to this a ſpoonful of yeaſt is to be 
added ; it is then to be ſet in a moderately warm place, or 
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have a gentle heat any way communicated to it; the veſſel it 
is in ſhould be nearly, but not entirely full, and it ſhould be 
cloſe ſhut : A few hours ſtanding, in this ſtate, ſets it to fer- 
menting, and this ſoon grows very briſk, and continues three 
or four weeks, more or leſs, according to the quantity of the 
liquor, and the heat of the place : At the end of this time 
the liquor will be found to have acquired the ſtrength of wine, 
and a taſte like that of mead. And if the fermentation be 
continued, it foon after loſes the taſte and quality, becomes 
acid, and is a vinegar, equal, in all reſpects, to that of wine. 
Sugar was known to the ancients; Dioſcorides and Galen 
called it ſaccharum, and Theophraſtus mel in arundinibus, 
honey in reeds. Arrian alſo calls it mel arundineum, and 
Agineta ſal Indicus, Indian ſalt. Notwithſtanding, however, 
that the ancients were all acquainted with Sugar, they did not 
bring it into common uſe as we do, All their writers, how- 
ever, mention it as a thing known. Strabo ſays, that In- 
dian honey, as he calls it, was produced without bees. Lu- 
can ſpeaks of the honey-juice of reeds, and Varro tells us, 
that a ſweet juice was expreſſed from the Indian reeds, and 
was equal to honey, Seneca tells us of honey found in reeds, 
in India, and is in ſome doubt whether it was a honey- 
dew, as they ſuppoſed manna to be, or whether it was the 
genuine product of thoſe reeds, The Greeks indifterently 
called the Sugar of thoſe times by the names of honey, falt, 
and Sugar. 
Dioſcerides makes it a kind of honey, and ſays, that, beſides 
the common honey, there was another ſort called ſaccharum, 
which was found in reeds, in Arabia and the Indies, and was, 
like a ſalt, hard and brittle under the teeth. Pliny, alſo, agrees 
that there were 1 in Arabia, which produced Su- 
gar like thoſe of the Indies, but that it was inferior to that of 
ndia, 
We find by all their accounts, that they knew the ſweet juice 
of theſe reeds, and that thcy alſo, ſometimes, had ſent over to 
them concreted granules of real Sugar which had exſudated 
from the reeds, and dried in the ſun to a hardneſs; theſe were 
the pieces of Sugar which Dioſcorides mentions, as crackling 
under the teeth. And others tell us For were of the ſize of 
a pea, or at the moſt of a horſe-bean, It is plain, however, 
that they knew nothing of the art of making Sugar by boiling 
the juice, 
As plain as it appears that the ancients not only knew Sugar, 
but knew alſo it was produced from reeds, it does not yet 
appear, however, whether they knew the very ſpecies of reed 
which we now cultivate, and call the Sugar-cane, or not. It 
is very certain, that there are other plants which may be called 
canes and reeds, and which produce Sugar, in the Indies, as 
well as this: The bambu cane, in 1 is remarkable, not 


only for producing Sugar, but for having it exſudate and con- 


crete in granules on its ſurface, though in no great quantity, 
The Indians call this ſacchar manna, but they do not boil its 
juice. 

Salmaſius, from Varro. and ſome other of the ancients, talk- 
ing of the Indian Sugar-cane, as growing to the height of a 
moderate tree, ſeems poſitive, that the bambu was the only 
kind they knew ; but though it may appear evidently enough 
from this, that they knew the mambu or bambu, it does not 
appear hence that they did not alſo know the common Sugar- 
recd of our times ; which, indeed, it ſeems, in ſome meaſure, 
proved that they did, by Lucan's calling it the tenera arundo, 
a term ns way applicable to the bambu. 

The naide Sugar, or the concreted juice of the Sugar-cane 
produced by mere exſudation, and hardened on its bark, was 
more frequent in the ancient times than now, becauſe 
older and Jarger reeds are more diſpoſed to produce it. It 
was alſo more caretully collected, when there was no other to 
be had ; but now that the canes are cut down at a year's 
growth, and the Sugar procured in ſuch infinitely greater 
quantities by boiling, it is not wonderful that little of the na- 
tive Sugar 1s produced, or what there is, is but little re- 
earded, 

he Arabians all mention three kinds of Sugar: 1. Saccharum 
arundineum of Avicenna, which was found naturally exſuda- 
ted on the Sugar-canes now propagated. 2. The tabaxir of 
the ſame author, which was the native Sugar of the bambu : 
It appears probable, that all theſe authors underſtood, by the 
ſame name, a coarſe kind of Sugar produced by art, for they 
ſpeak ſometimes of tabaxir reſembling aſhes, and imagined it 
to be the aſhes of the Sugar-canes. 3. The ſacchar alhufar, 
or alhaſter. This they alſo called manna. It differed from 
the common Sugar in many reſpects ; it had little ſweetneſs 
but much of a bitteriſh taſte. It exſudated from the plant 
they call alhuſa, in the ſame manner as their manna did from 
the alhagi, and they, therefore, called it manna, This Su- 
gar is not now known in Europe, but in Ægypt and Arabia 
they are well acquainted with it. The plant it exſudatts from 
is the beid-el-oflar of Proſper Alpinus. The Sugar produced 
by this plant was, indeed, probably, very different from that of 
the Sugar- cane; this being of the apocynum or dog-bane kind, 
and its juice ſo acrid, as to be uſed as a depilatory. 

Beſide thele, there are many other plants and trees which 
produce Sugar. The maples of ſeveral ſpecies afford a juice 
which boils into a very 700d Sugar; and Borrichius mentions 


SUL 


a much more ſingular thing, which is a ſea plant 

kind, much like the 5 r 105 
alga ſaccharifera, which is thrown up on the ſhores of for 4 
iſlands, and which, when it has lain ſome time expoſed to = 
ſun, is covered with little granules of a duſky colour, fone 


like Sugar, and are collected by the natives 

the purpoſes of it. * e 
It would be eaſy, upon the whole, to find many other plants 
whoſe juices would boil into Sugar ; but the preat quantity 
of it yielded by the Sugar-cane, and its eaſy culture, make. 
it apa to look after what it ſo abundantly ſupplies ys 
With. 

SUGAR ill. — This machine is compoſed of three rollers of an 
equal ſize, and equally armed with plates of iron, where the 
canes are to paſs. The roller in the middle is raiſed much 
higher than the reſt, that the two poles which are fixed croſc. 
ways at the top, and to which the beaſts are yoaked, ma 
turn about freely, without being hindered by the machine 
The great roller in the middle is ſurrounded with a coo full 
of teeth, which bite upon the ſides of the two other rollers 
adjoining to it, by which means they are turned round, ang 
by their motion grind and bruiſe the canes, which paſs quite 
round the great roller and come out dry, and ſqueezed from 
all their juice. 

SUIT, or Sor E, ſea, in law (from the French ſuite, a follow. 
ing another) is uſed in divers ſenſes. —As Suit in law, which is 
of two kinds, real and perſonal : The fame with what we call 
real and perfonal actions. 

SUIT of court, or SULT of ſervice, an attendance which the te. 
nant owes the court of his lord. 

SUIT Covenant, when your anceſtor has covenanted with mine to 
ſue to his court. 

SUIT 1 when I and my anceſtor owe Suit time out of 
mind, 
me 6 real or regal, when men come to the ſheriff's turn cr 
cet. 
SUIT, alfo ſignifies the following one in chace ; as freſh Suit, 
* again, ſignifies a petition made to the king, or any great 
perſon. 
SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unctuous ſort of mine- 
ral ſubſtance, fuſible and inflammable by fire, and not diſſo- 
luble or miſcible in water. | 
The Sulphur or brimſtone uſed in the ſhops is of two kinds, the 
one called native, the other factitious; the former being found 
naturally pure in the earth, the latter having been lodged in 
other bodies, and from thence ſeparated by means of fie into 
the form in which we meet with it. 
Theſe two kinds, however, when genuine and pure, are 
wholly the ſame in every reſpect. Their characters are, that 
they are dry, ſolid, but friable bodies, melting with a ſmal] 
heat; inflammable, and, when fired in the open air, burning 
almoſt wholly away with a blue flame, and a noxious vapour; 
endued with an electric power; and not diflolved in acid men- 
ſtruums. 

The factitious Sulphur is much the moſt common in the 

ſhops. It is ſometimes met with in very large maſſes, and 

called Sulphur in the cake; but what we moſt frequently ſec 
of it is in oblong cylindric rolls of a yellow colour, ſometimes 
with, and ſometimes without an admixture of greeniſh. The 
yellow contains leſs, the greeniſh more of the vitriolic alt 
mixed with it; it is friable, and affords a fort of cracking 
noiſe, when rubbed between the fingers; it is very eaſily re- 
duced to powder, and melts with a ſmall degree of heat. It 
may be totally ſublimed, in a cloſe veſſel, without alteration. 

It takes fire on being brought into contact with a burning 

coal, or any ignited matter ; and when pure and genuine, for 

we are liable to great cheats in regard to it, it does not burn 
away very quick, but continues a conſiderable time, emitting 

a deep blue flame. It is to be choſen for internal uſe of the 

pureſt and brighteſt yellow, light, eaſily broken, and appear- 

ing very bright and gloſſy where it breaks. If it be for making 
oil of Sulphur, the greeniſh rolls are the beſt, as containing 
moſt acid. 

This kind of Sulphur is ſeparated, by means of fire, from va- 

rious minerals, which are found naturally to contain it. The 

greateſt part of what we have, is made from the common vi- 

triolic pyrites, the ſame mineral yielding both Sulphur and 

vitriol, and often alum. They firſt give it a degree of fire 
ſufficient to melt the Sulphur it contains, and, when this is 
all run out into veſſels prepared to receive it, they expoſe the 
remaining matter to the air, after which they boil it in water, 
and obtain from the lixivium the common green vitriol or cop- 
peras ; and after all this is obtained, by adding an alkali to 
the ſame liquor, they get alum from it. In ſome places they 
work an argillaceous earth for Sulphur ; this is uſually of 
a whitiſh colour, variegated with veins of red, and of a duſky 
blue. From this they ſeparate large quantities of common brim- 
ſtone only, by fuſion, in cloſe veſſels luted together, and that 
which contains the ore placed in an inclining peſture ; ſo that 
as ſoon as the Sulphur melts, it muſt run into the other veſ- 
ſel, which ſerves as a receiver, and which is generally filled 
in part with water. "Theſe bodies have ſometimes the form of 
cucurbits, or long necks, and ſometimes of retorts ; and the 
proceſs is vulgarly called diftillation, but it by no means a- 
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with what we uſually underſtand by that word. The 
ulphur is never raiſed in vapour, but in all thoſe caſes is barely 
fuſed, and the veſſels are ſo placed that any thing liquid in the 
one muſt run into the other. Sulphur is ſeldom produced 
e by the firſt operation, but is afterwards purified by re- 
ated fuſions ; ſome of the heterogeneous matter is brought 
over with it, ſeparating to the bottom, and others floating to 
the ſurface ; it is ſeparated from the lighter by ſkimming them 
off, and from the heavier by pouring it carefully from its ſedi- 
ment; when thus rendered ſufficiently pure, it is caſt into 
iron cylindric moulds, greaſed on the inſide with linſeed oil, to 
prevent its ſticking to them, and is thus formed into the rolls 
we meet with it in. 
'This is the hiſtory of the common faCtitious yellow Sulphur ; 
we might indeed vaſtly increaſe the number of its ores, ſince 
there are multitudes of other foſſiles, in which true genuine Sul- 
phur is contained, but we have given only thoſe which are 
worth the working for it. 
'The other, or native Sulphur, is of four kinds, extremely dif- 
ferent in colour from each other, and ſome of them containing 
particles of other ſubſtances, and thoſe oſten of a very wrong 
kind for medicinal purpoſes among them. The four kinds of 
native Sulphur are, 1. The yellow which is very pellucid, and 
js the beſt of all for medicine, being perfect pure brimſtone. 
2. The greeniſh, which is more opake, and contains a large 
portion of vitriol, 3. The grey which is foul and earthy ; and, 
4. The red Sulphur, which is very beautiful, being perfectly 
pellucid and of a fine colour, but which is the laſt of any to be 
received into the ſhops, as it always contains ſome arſenic 
in it. 
The firſt kind, or native yellow Sulphur, is what ought to be 
ſold in the ſhops under the name of Sulphur vivum. It is 
tranſparent as the fineſt amber, and is found in maſſes, from 
the ſize of a pea to that of four or five ounces weight. A 
native Sulphur equally pure with this is alſo found in form of 
powder, reſembling the common flower of brimſtone, incruſt- 
ing the ſides and covers of ſulphureous ſprings, as thoſe of Aix 
la Chapelle; and it is ſometimes alſo found in form of iſicles 
or ſtalactites hanging from the rocks among the burning moun- 
tains; in this caſe, its figure ſeems in ſome degree owing to the 
fire. In its pureſt ſolid maſſes, it is found in the gold mines 
of Peru, and in ſome of the Hungarian and German ones. T his 
is the ſame Sulphur, whether found in form of ſtalaCtites, of 
powder, or of theſe ſolid and tranſparent nodules ; and this is 
the only kind which people ought to buy who take native Sul- 
phur internally, without any farther preparation than powder- 
ing. 
y | E hard greeniſh Sulphur is that called by ſome bezoardic 
Sulphur, from its being ſometimes found concreted round 
nuclei in form of the bezoars, It is more firm and ſolid than 
the yellow, and is ſcarce at all tranſparent. . The yellow 
kind, when accidentally tinged with green, as it ſometimes 1s, 
ought to be rejected from internal uſe, much more this; but 
this is excellent for making the oil or acid of Sulphur. This 
is principally found among the burning mountains, particular- 
ly about Veſuvius. 
The third or grey kind is a very poor and coarſe Sulphur, but 
is what we uſually meet with under the name of Sulphur vivum 
in the ſhops. It does not melt clear and ſmooth like the pure 
Sulphurs, but boils and bubbles, and, after burning, leaves a 
large remainder. This very little deſerves the place it holds in 
our ſhops, being much more properly treated in Italy as an 
ore of Sulphur, and worked for it in the manner of the earths 
we have deſcribed, and common yellow roll brimſtone is made 
from it. It is found in vaſt abundance, about the burning 
mountains, and in many other places, particularly at Sulfata- 
ra, where it is of the number of the ores worked in the com- 
mon way. 
The fine red Sulphur is infinitely the moſt beautiful of all the 
kinds. It is as tranſparent and as bright as a gem. It melts 
more ſlowly than any of the other kinds, and, when in fuſion, 
jends out a very diſagreeable ſmell, like that of garlic, beſide 
the common ſulphureous vapour. This is a proof of its con- 
taining arſenic, from which alſo it probably has its colour. It 
is found principally in the gold mines, and is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain ſome particles of that metal, but ſeveral trials have been 
made in vain to ſeparate gold from it. 
Ot theſe ſeveral kinds of Sulphur, the common roll brimſtone, 
and the pure native yellow kind are the only ones proper for 
internal uſe in their crude ſtate ; but the lower of brimſtone 
faithfully prepared is perhaps preferable to theſe. We know 
that Sulphur riſes unaltered in ſublimation, and conſequently, 
that we have it in its true ſtate in the flowers; and we arc 
more ſafe this way than any other, from taking any thing we 
did not intend to take with it. 
Sulphur, under whichever of theſe forms it appears, is ſti]! the 
ſane in all its characters. It diſſolves in oils, and in alkaline 
ſubltances. It grows red, when melted, but becomes yellow 
again, when it cools. It affords an acid, the ſame with that of 
vitriol, ifits fumes in burning be catched in a proper manner ; 
but it will not yield this acid by the common way of diſtillation, 
but, inſtead of ſeparating into its principles, riſes altogether to 
the head of the veſſel in form of flowers. 
Sulphuc melted with gold, provided that metal be pure, makes 
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no fort of alteration in it; but this is the only metal that eſcapes 
its effects. Thrown upon ſilver heated red-hot, the metal im- 
mediately melts, and, if taken from the fire as ſoon as it docs 
ſo, it will be found, when cold, to reſemble lead rather than 
what it really is. It retains its malleability perfectly, and cuts 
ealily with a knife; but it is of a dull bluiſh colour. It is 
eaſily reduced to its proper appearance again however; for 
tnere requires no more to this, than the keeping it a few mi- 
nutes in a ſtrong fire to burn away the Sulphur. If the heat is 
flackened towards the end of this fuſion, the ſilver will not fall 
into one uniform maſs, but will riſe up in ſmall ſprigs all over 
the ſurface in a very beautiful manner, reſembling the branches 
of ſüver, ſometimes ſeen on the ſurface of ores. Pin melted 
with brimſtone, if the metal be firſt granulated, and the brim- 
ſtone added in powder in three times its quantity, deflagrates 
as if nitre had been mixed with it. The remainder becomes 
ſolid, while yet in the fire, and, when cold, is a brittle regulus 
of the colour of lead, and greatly reſembling a ſemi-metal in 
its qualities. Tin may indeed be wholly turned into ſcoria by 
burning it with additional parcels of Sulphur. Sulphur melted 
along with lead deſtroys its malleability, as much as it docs 
that of tin. It becomes hard and rigid, and very difficult of 
fuſion, and loſes the appearance of lead, being, in the regulus 
thus obtained, compoſed of broad, bright, and glittering par- 
ticles. Copper melts immediately upon being made red-hot, 
if brimſtone be added to it ; and becomes a black friable ſub- 
ſtance. Iron of all other metals melts the moſt freely and 
readily with the Sulphur, but it does not freely part with it 
again. A red-hot iron applied to a roll of Sulphur immediate- 
ly throws oft particles diflolved by- the Sulphur into a ſpongy 
ſcoria. Regulus of antimony melted with Sulphur returns to 
common crude antimony again. Bizmuth melted with it at- 
ſumes the appearance of antimony, and inſtead of broad flakes 
is found to be compoſed of needles or ſtriæ running acroſs one 
another. Zink ſuffers leſs change from it, and mixes indeed 
leſs eaſily with it; it at length becomes darker-coloured, and 
more brittle, 

The chemiſts have told us various ways of making Sulphur by 
art, that ſhall be wholly like the native; and nothing is more 
certain than that it may be done. The vitriolic acid and an 
inflammable oil, properly combined, will always afford it, It 
four parts oil of turpentine and one part oil of vitriol be mixed 
together in a retort, and, after ſtanding to digeſt together a 
week or more, a fire be given under it, and a large receiver 
well luted on, a peculiar oily matter will come over into the 
receiver, true Sulphur will be ſublimed into the neck of the 
retort, and the remaining matter in the bottom of it will be 
formed into a kind of bitumen. 

We may ſce by this how nearly Sulphur, vitriol, and the com- 
mon bitumens are allied to one another, and what fort of pro- 
ceſſes nature uſes in the producing them. The ancients, as 
far back as we have any accounts of them, ſeem to have becn 
always acquainted with Sulphur. "The Greeks called it theion 
holy, and uſed it in their ſacrifices and expiations. The Ara- 
bians mention it under the name of kabric or chibur. It is of 
great uſe in medicine in its crude ſtate, and affords as many 
valuable medicines in its ſeveral preparations. It is alſo of 
great uſe in many of the arts. Gun-powder owes its power in 
a great meaſure to it. Its fumes check, and prevent fermen- 
tation, for which reaſon it is much uſed by our wine-coopers ; 
and they bleach and whiten ſtuffs by means of them. 
In medicine, it is in its crude ſtate given with great ſucceſs in 
diſeaſes of the lungs. It ſtrengthens and cleanſes them and 
promotes expectoration, and has at all times been famous for 
its virtues againſt cutaneous diſeaſes. It generally proves a 
little looſening to the bowels, and increaſes the diſcharges by 
perſpiration ; it even communicates its ſmell to the perſpired 
matter for a conſiderable time after taking it, and will often 
blacken gold or ſilver that is worn by people who take any 
conſiderable quantity of it. 

The preparations of Sulphur, in moſt frequent uſe in the ſhops, 
are theſe : 1. Flores ſulphuris, flower of brimſtone. 2. Ihe 
Sulphur præcipitatum, or precipitated Sulphur, commonly call- 
ed lac ſulphuris. 3. The balſamum ſulphuris, balſam of Sul- 
phur. 4. The aqua ſulphurata, or ſulphurated water. 5. The 
ſpiritus ſulphuris, the ſpirit or oil of Sulphur, 


Flawvers of SULPHUR, flores ſulphuris. — Take fix ounces of com- 


mon Sulphur, put it into a cucurbit, adapt a capacious head, and, 
having luted the junctures, place it in a ſand furnace, fo that 
the ſand may almoſt touch the lower rim of the glaſs-head : 
Let the pipe of the head, and alſo the body itſelf, incline a little 
downwards, that the moiſture may run into the receiver fixed 
for that purpoſe ; make a gradual fire, and contrive it till the 
head begins to grow dark with the aſcending flowers; conti- 
nue the hre cautiouſly that the head may not melt the flowers, 
and yet be ſtrong enough to ſublime the Sulphur, which will 
be elevated into the head, in a yellow, light, raritied, ſoft, 
powdery ſubſtance, called lowers of Sulphur. 

Thoſe who make flowers of Sulphur for ſale, have entire ſurna- 
ces built for that purpoſe. See CHEMICAL Laboratory. 

It is a good pectoral medicine; its doſe is from ten grains to a 
ſcruple. 


Precipitated SULPHUR, commonly called mk of SULPHUR. — 


Take flowers of Sulphur one pound, of quick lime freſh made, 
and 
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and not ſtony, three pounds; put theſe into two gallons of fair 


water, and boil the whole till the Sulphur is diſſolved ; filtre the 


ſolution through paper, and add to it, by a few drops ata time, 
weak ſpirits of vitriol till it become turbid, and in fine it will 
precipitate a white powder to the bottom of the veſſel ; pour 
off the water, and add freſh ſeveral times till the powder af- 
ter theſe repeated waſhings becomes quite inſipid. 

This is good in all the caſes in which the Sulphur in ſubſtance 
or its flowers are uſed. Its doſe is from ten grains to two 
ſcruples. | 

Simple balſam of Sui rHhux. Take flowers of Sulphur four oun- 
ces, pure oil of olives one pound, ſet them over the fire in an 


earthen veſſel ; as the oil grows hot, the Sulphur will melt in 


it, and will fall to the bottom in form of a red ſhining fluid. — 
After this, the fire is to be increaſed gradually, till the whole 
body of the Sulphur diſſolves and blends with the oil into a 
thick opake liquor; great care is to be taken not to ſet the 
matter on fire, and the veſſel is to be lightly covered, but the 
lid, or whatever ele is put over it, is not to be faſtened down. 
Balſam of Sulphur may be made by the ſame proceſs with oil 
of turpentine, or any other of the vegetable eflential oils, and 
with Barbadoes tar ; but caution is to be uſed in n ie 
former of theſe balſams, that the veſſels be not too cloſely ſhut, 
nor the fire too violently increaſed. Balſam of Sulphur made 
with oil of turpentine will explode under theſe circumſtances 
with a force greatly ſuperior to that of gun-powder. 

Spirit or oil of SULPHUR, — This acid is wholly the fame with 
that of vitriol, and, therefore, it is ſcarce worth any body's 
while to make it in the common way, it being one of the 
moſt troubleſome proceſſes in chemiſtry. The vapour of burn- 
ing Sulphur retained by any means furniſhes this acid: The 
uſual way has been to ſupport a glaſs bell moiſtened on the 
inſide over a pan of burning brimſtone, and to each catch 
the drops collected on its inner ſurface in a receiver, the run- 


ing of which is to be favoured by the bell's being a little in- 


clined towards the fide where it is placed. 

This ſpirit is an agreeable acid, and is very good in every 
caſe in which the ſpirit of vitriol 1s. 

SULPHURATED I/atcr. — Take common water one quart, of 
pure Sulphur half a pound, ſet a part of the Sulphur on hre in an 
iron ladle, and ſuſpend it in that ſtate over the water in a cloſe 
veſſel; let the remainder of the Sulphur be afterwards fired and 
ſuſpended in the ſame manner, and when the operation is over, 
the water will have acquired a ſharp acid taſte, and is to be re- 
ſerved for uſe.— The moſt commodious veſſel for making 
this ĩs a large glaſs receiver fitted with a wooden plug, into which 
the handle of the ladle may be fixed ; as ſoon as the Sulphur 
is fired, the ladle is to be thruſt ſo far into the receiver, that 
the plug may come to ſtop the aperture, and the covering the 
mouth over this with a wet cloth will be ſufficient to Keep in 
the fumes. . 

This is the liquor called by ſome authors gas ſulphuris ; it is 
an agreeable acid, and is good in malignant and petechial 
fevers, given in the common drink, It quenches thirſt, and 
cools the mouth and tongue, 

SULTAN, or SoLDAN, a title or appellation given to the em- 
peror of the Turks. | 


SULTANA, the wife of a Sultan. The favourite Sultana is 


called Hhaſeki-Sultana, i. e. private Sultana. 

SUM, ſumma, in arithmetic, &c. ſignifies the quantity that ariſes 
from the addition of two or more magnitudes, numbers, or 
quantities together. 

SUM of an equation, is when, the abſolute number being brought 
over to the other ſide with a contrary ſign, the whole becomes 
equal to o: this Des Cartes calls the Sum of the equation pro- 
poſed. 

SU'MACH, a drug uſed in dying green, as alſo in the prepara- 
tion of black Morocco, and other leather. | 
SU/MMARY, an abridgment containing the Sum and ſubſtance 
of a thing in a few words. 

SUMMA'TTO'RIUS Calculus, the method of ſumming differen- 
tial quantities; that is, from any differential given, to find the 
quantity from whole differencing the given differential reſults. 
This method we more uſually call the inverſe method of flux- 
ions, and foreigners integrals calculus. 

SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commencing in theſe 
northern regions on the day the ſun enters Cancer, and ending 
when he quits Virgo.—Or, more ſtrictly and univerſally, the 
ſummer begins on the day when the ſun's meridian diſtance 
from the zenith is the leaſt. It ends on the day when his di- 
ſtance is a mean betwixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt. "The end 
of ſummer coincides with the beginning of winter. 

SUMMER “, in architecture, is a large ſtone, the firſt that is laid 
over columns and pilafters, in beginning to make a croſs 
vault; or it is the ſtone which, being laid over a piedroit or 
column, is hollowed to receive the firſt haunce of a plat- 
band, 


*The word is formed from the French /4z:-4er, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 

SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of timber which being 

ſupported on two ſtone piers or poſts ſerves as a lintel to a 

door, window, &. : 

SU'MMONS, /ummonitiz, in law, a citing or calling a perſon 


— 


SUN 


to any court to anſwer-a complaint, or even to give in his ey; 


SU'MPTUARY Laws, leges fumptuaries, are laws made i, 4 


ſtrain, exceſs in apparel, coſtly furniture, eating, &c. 


SUN, %, in aſtronomy, the great luminary which enlightens the 


world, and, by his preſence, conſtitutes day, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Principia, proves that the matter of the 
Sun to that of Jupiter is nearly as 1100 to 1; and that the 


diſtance of that planet from the ſun is in the ſame ratio to the 


Sun's ſemidiameter. 
That the matter of the Sun to that of Saturn is as 2360 to x . 
and the diſtance of Saturn from the Sun is in a ratio but a litt. 
vs at Os Sun's ſemidiameter. ; 
And conſequently that the common center of gravity, 
Sun and Jupiter, is nearly in the ſuperficies of the Bu, je 4 
turn and the Sun a little within it. And by the ſame manner 
of calculation it will be found that the common center of gravi- 
0 of all the planets cannot be more than the length of the 
lar diameter diſtant from the center of the Sun : This com- 
mon center of gravity he proves to be at reſt; and therefore 
m_ the Sun, by reaſon of the various poſition of the planets” 
may be moved every way, yet it cannot recede far from the 
common center of gravity. And this he thinks ought to be 
accounted the center of our world. Boot 3. prop. 12. 
By means of the ſolar ſpots it hath been diſcovered, that the 
Sun revolves round his own axis, without moving (conſider- 
ably) out of his place, in about twenty-five days. And that 
the axis of this motion is inclined to the ecliptic, in an angle 
of 87 degrees, 30 minutes, nearly. Gregor, Aftronom. 
The Sun's apparent diameter being ſenſibly ſhorter in Decem. 
ber than in June, as is plain and agreed Bom obſervation, the 
Sun muſt be proportionably nearer to the earth in winter than 
in ſummer; in the former of which ſeaſons will be the perihe. 
lion, in the latter the aphelion : And this is alſo confirmed by 
the earth's moving ſwifter in December than it doth in June, 
For ſince, as Sir Taz: Newton hath demonſtrated by a line 
drawn to the Sun, the earth always deſcribes equal areas in 
equal times, whenever it moves ſwifter, it muſt needs be 
nearer to the Sun. And for this reaſon there are about eight 
days more from the Sun's vernal equinox to the autumn] 
than from the autumnal to the vernal. 
According to Mr. Caflini, the Sun's greateſt diſtance from tlie 
earth is 22374, his mean diſtance 2200, and his leaſt diſtance 
8022 ſemidiameters of the earth. 
And that the Sun's diameter is equal to 100 diameters of the 
earth, and therefore the body of the Sun muſt be 1000009 
times greater than that of the earth, 
Mr. Azout aſſures us, that he obſerved by a very exact method 
the Sun's diameter to be not leſs than 31 minutes 45 ſeconds, 
in his apogee, and not greater than 32 minutes 45 ſeconds, 
in his perigee. | 
The mean apparent diameter of the Sun, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is 32 minutes 12 ſeconds; in his theory of the 
moon, 32 minutes 15 ſeconds, 
If you divide 360 degrees (i. e. the whole ecliptic) by the 
quantity of the ſolar year, it will quote 59 minutes 8 ſecond:, 
&c. which therefore is the quantity of the Sun's diurnal mo- 
tion. And, if this 59 minutes 8 ſeconds be divided by 24, 
you have the Sun's horary motion, which is 2 minutes 28 le- 


conds ; and, if you will divide this laſt by 60, you will have 


this motion in a minute, &c. And this way are the tables of 
the Sun's mean motion, which you have in the books of aſtro- 
nomical calculation conſtructed. 
The Sun's horizontal parallax Dr. Gregory and Sir Iſaac 
Newton make but 10 ſeconds. 
To find this angle, aſtronomers have attempted variety of me- 
thods, but have as yet found none that will determine it ex- 
actly ; however, by many repeated obſervations of Dr. Halley, 
it is found to be not greater than 12”, nor leſs than 9”, 
Wherefore 10“ (the mean) has been fixed upon as near the 
truth, which we muſt be contented with till May 26, 1761, 
when Venus will tranſit the Sun's diſk, by which means the 
ſame gentleman has ſhewn the Sun's parallax may be deter- 
mined to a great nicety, viz. to within a 5oodth part of the 
whole. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 348, abridged by Jones, Vol. 
IV. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, gives good reaſons to ſup- 
poſe the Sun and fixed ſtars to be great earths vehemently hot; 
whoſe heat is conſerved by the greatneſs of their bodies, and 
the mutual action and re- action between them and the light 
which they emit ; and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight and den- 
ſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent on them, and every way 
ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſing the vapours and 
exhalations which ariſe from them. The light ſeems to be 
emitted from the Sun and fixed ſtars (which probably are Suns 
to other ſyſtems) much after the manner as iron, when heated 
to ſuch a degree as to be juſt going into fuſion by the vibrating 
motion of its parts, emits, with force and violence, copious 
ſtreams of liquid fire all around, Great bodies muſt preſerve 
their heat longeſt, and that, perhaps, in the proportion of 
their diameters, 
Sir Iſaac Newton hath made it probable, that the great comet 
in 
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in the year 1680; in its perihelion, which would not entirely 


A, 


off in 500909 years. Whence we gueſs, that if the Sun 
and fixed ſtars be only collections of denſe and ſolid matter, 
like the planets, but heated to a very intenſe degree, they may 
be many millions of years without loſing any — part 
of their heat. 
SUNDAY, the firſt day of the week, thus called by our idola- 
trous anceſtors, becauſe ſet apart for the worſhip of the ſun. 
It is now called the Lord's day, dies Dominicus, becauſe kept 
as a ſeaſt in memory of our Lord's reſurrection on this day ; 
and Sabbath day, becauſe fubſtituted under the new law, in 
the place of the Sabbath in the old law. 

SUNDAY Letter.—See DOMINICAL Letter. 

SUPERCA'RGO, a perſon employed by merchants to go a 
yoyage, and overſee their cargo or lading, and diſpoſe of it to 
the beſt C— 

SUPEREROGA'TION, in theology, what a man does beyond 
his duty, or more than he was commanded to do. 

SUPERFETA”TTION “, ſuperfetatio, in medicine, an after, or 
fecond conception; happening when the mother already preg- 
nant conceives of a latter coition; ſo that ſhe bears at once 
two foetus's of unequal age and bulk, and is delivered of them 
at different times, 


Ide word is formed from the Latin /uper, over, and fetus, embryo. 


SUPERFTCIES, or Suxracx, in geometry, a magnitude con- 
ſidered as baving two dimenſions, or extended in length and 
breadth, but without thickneſs or depth. 

SUPERIOR, ſomething raiſed above another, or that has a 
right to command anather. 

SUPERIOR Planets, See PLANET. 

SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, an inflexion of nouns adjective 

ſerving to augment and heighten their ſignification, and ſhew 
the — ** the thing denoted to be in the higheſt degree. 
In Engliſh the Superlative is uſually formed by the addition of 
eſt; as richeſt, holieſt, &c. rarely by the addition of iſſimo, 
as generalifimo ; more frequently by the prefixing of molt, 
as mo honourable, moſt amiable, &c. 

SUP 'MERARY, ſomething over and above a fixed 
number,—In ſeveral of the offices are Supernumerary clerks 
to be ready on extraordinary occaſious. 

There are alſo Supernumerary furveyors of the exciſe to be 
ready to ſupply vacancies, when they fall ; theſe have but half 


ay. 
SUPER-PURGA/T ION, hypercatharſis, in medicine an ex- 
ceſſive over violent purging. 
dUPERSCAPULARIS /rferior, called alſo infraſpinatus, a muſ- 
cle that helps to draw the arm backwards. It covers all the 
= that is between the ſpine and the teres minor, and is in- 
erted in the neck of the humerus. 
SUPERSE'DEAS, a writ iflued in divers caſes, impotting in ge- 
neral a command to ſtay or forbear ſome ordinary proceedinys 


at law, which in appearance ought to be done or purſued, were | 


it not for the cauſe whereon this writ is granted. 

SUPERSTTITION, extravagant devotion or religion wrong di- 
rected or conducted, 

SUPERVISOR, a ſurveyor or overſeer. 

SUPINATO'RES, in anatomy, are two muſcles, the longus 
and brevis ; the firſt ariſeth by a fleſhy beginning three or four 
fingers breadth above the external extuberance ot the humerus. 
Itlies all along the radius, to whoſe inferior and external part 
it is inſerted by a pretty broad tendon ; the laſt comes from the 
external and upper part of the ulna, and, paſiing round the ra- 
dius, it is inſerted into its upper and fore-part below the ten- 
don of the biceps. Theſe turn the palm of the hand up- 
wards. 

UNE, in Latin grammar, a part of the conjugation of a 

verb of a like effect with the infinitive mood. 
There are two kinds of >upines, the one in um, whoſe ſigni- 
fication in active, and marks a motion, as dare nuptum; the 
other in u, having a paſſive ſignification, as horrendum audi- 
tu, &c.— The Supines have neither number nor perſon, 

SUPPLEMENT A/LIA, or SUPPEDANEA, among phyſicians, 
plaiſters or other medicaments applied to the ſoles of the feet 
generally made of leaven, muſtard, horſe-radiſh, ſalt, ſoap, 
gun-powder, &c. 

SUPPLEMENT of an arch, in geometry, or trigonometry, is 
the number of degrees that it wants of being an intire ſemi- 
circle; as complement ſignifies what an arch wants of being a 
quadrant, 

SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, an appendage to a book 
to ſupply what is wanting therein, 

SUPPLICA'VIT, a writ iſſuing out of Chancery, for taking 
ſurety of the peace when one 1s in danger of being hurt in his 

body by another, 

SUPPO'RTED, in heraldry, a term applied to the uppermoſt 
quarters of a ſhield when divided into ſeveral —.— theſe 
ſeeming as it were ſupported or ſuſtained by thoſe below. 

SUPPO/RTERS, in heraldry.— Figures in an atchievement 
placed by the fide of the ſhield, and ſeeming to ſupport or 
hold up the ſame. Supporters are chiefly figures of beaſts ; 
figures of human creatures uſed for the like purpoſe are more 
properly called tenants. 


SUPPOSPTION, in muſic, is when one of the parts dwells on 


| A hote, while another part makes two or more leſſer notes equt- 
valent to it, by conjoint degrees. x on 
SUPPOTSITORY, /uppoſitorium, in pharmacy, a ſolid medi- 


cine thruſt up the fundament in lieu of a liquid one or clyſter, 
where that would not be ſo convenient. | 


of an acorn it is uſually compoſed of common honey mixed 
up with either ſoap or oil, and formed into pieces of the length 
and thickneſs of the little finger, only pyramidal.— To the 
compoſition is ſometimes alſo added powder of ſcammony, 
euphorbium, colocynthis, &c. h 
On ſome occaſions Suppoſitories are only a cut of bacon, the 
ſtem of a leek, or the like matter, thruſt like a tent up the 
anus to irritate the ſphincter muſcle, and oblige it to extrude 
the excrements. 
The Suppoſitory was invented for the cofwenience of ſuch as 
have an averſion to taking clyſters, or to be uſed where the 
diſeaſe does not allow thereof. 

SUPPRESSION *, in law, the extinctiom or annihilation of an 
office, right, rent, or the like. 

hs Las: word is formed from the Latin ſub, and premo, to preſs 
under, 

»UPPRESSION, in grammar, denotes an omiſſion of certain words 

in a ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and perſect con- 


ſtruction.— As I come from my father's, that is, from my fa- 
ther's houſe. 

SUPPURA'TION “, in medicine, the action whereby extrava- 
ſated blood or other humors in the body are ripened or changed 
Into pus, 


* The word is formed from the Latin /b, under, and pus, Fu- 
ris. 

The change is begun by a diſſipation of the moſt ſubtile and 
ſpirituous parts of the blood; what is left behind thickens and 
purifies by little and little; that is, its ſalts and ſulphurs dif- 
engage themſelves from the groſſer parts wherein they were 
embarraſſed. Theſe parts, thus diſengaged and acting on one 
another, bruiſe and break each other, and thus excite a fer- 
mentation, which increaſes the heat of the part, whereby the 
matter is further digeſted, and a pain and tenſion produced. At 
length, the blood loſes its natural colour, and becomes quite 
white by the mixture of its acid, ſulphureous, and acrimonous 
particles, as we ſee happens to ſulphureous alca'ics, when mix- 
ed with acids. 

SU'PPURATIVES, or SUPPURATING medicines, are ripeners 
or medicines that promote ſuppuration.— Suppuratives arc 
are all hot, by which mcans increaſing the warmth of the part 
they reſolve the humor into a pus. 

Such are mallows, melliot, lily roots, diachylion, pellitory, figs, 
aromatic gums, mcals, &c. 

SUPRASPINA”TUS, in anatomy, is a muſcle that ariſes fleſh 
from all the baſis of the ſcapula that is above the ſpine. 1 
fills all that ſpace between the upper fide of the ſcapula and 
its ſpine, to which it is alſo attached. It paſſes above the acro- 
mium, over the articulation of the humerus, which it embra- 
ces by its tendon. It helps to lift the arm upwards, 


word is alſo uſed by ſome for the ſhin-bone, or fibula. 

SURD, in arithmetic and algebra, a number that is incommen- 
ſurable to unity : otherwiſe called irrational, or incommen- 
ſurable. | 
The ſquare roots of all numbers but of 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 
49, 64, 81, 100, 121, 144, &c. (which are the ſquares of 
the integer numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, &c,) 
are incommenſurable; after the ſame manner, the cube roots 
of all numbers, but of the cubes of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
&c. are incommenſurables, and quantities that are to one an- 
other in the proportion of ſuch numbers muſt alla have their 
ſquare roots or cube roots incommenſurable. 

The roots of ſuch numbers, being incommenſurable, are ex- 
preſſed, therefore, by placing the proper radical fign over 


2 z 2 
them 3 thus, * 2, * 37 * 55 * 6, * 75 * 8, * IO, &c. 
expreſs numbers incommenſurable with unity. Theſe num- 
bers, though they are incommenſurable themſelves with unity, 
are commenſurable in power with it, becauſe their powers 
are integers, that is, multiples of unity. They may alſo be 


commenſurable ſometimes with one another, as the / $ 


2 
and the / 2, becauſe they are to one another, as 2 to 1; 
and, when they have a common meaſure of both, then their 
ratio is reduced to an expreſſion in the leaſt terms, as that of 
commenſurable quantities, by dividing them by their greateſt 
common meaſure, This common meaſure is found us in 
commenſurable quantities, only the root of the common 


12 
V 3 


meaſure is to be made their common diviſor ; thus, 


=C4=% and 329 = 3.07 0. 

A rational quantity may be. reduced to the form of any gi- 
ven Surd, by railing the quantity to the power that is de- 
nominated by the name of the Surd, and then ſetting the 


2 Z 4 5 
radical Ggnoverit; thus, a = e N ab = && 
11 BB = 


The Latins call it balanus, becauſe anciently made in figure 


SU/RA, in anatomy, the calf or fleſhy part of the leg. —The 
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2 a", ad 4 = N 16 6 = 256 =v/ 1024 


* 4 . | . 
As Surds may be conſidered as powers with fractional exponents, 
they are reduced to others of the ſame value that (hall have the 
ſame radical ſign, by reducing theſe fractional exponents to 
fractions having the ſame value and a common denominator. 
- ” 1 1 m 1 
Thus / a = an and / 4 = a, and — = , — 2 


3 and thereſore 7 a and v a, reduced to the lame radical 


ſign, become v and 7 a”. If you are to reduce * 3 
and * 2 to the ſame denominator, conſider * 3 as equal to 
. 355 and v 2 as equal to 27, whoſe indices reduced to a 
common denominator, you have 3 — 355 and 27 = 25, 
| and, conſequently, Vai=Vv J=vVv 27, and 4 a= 
*I; ſo that the propoſed Surds / 3 and . 2 


6 

are reduced to other equal Surds / 27 and / 4, having a 
common radical ſign. 

Surds of the ſame rational quantity are multiplied by ad- 
ding their exponents, and divided by ſubtracting them; thus, 


x I 3 2 6 .— 
Yaxya=axa=a 6 = as = v a5; and 


DSA mat =/&; ax 
n 
= * St 1 5 6 
i. Y2X V2 = 
af a 
3 
= 323 5 =Y 2 
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If the Surds are of different rational quantities, as % a* and 


6 1 

I, and have the ſame ſign, multiply theſe rational quan- 
tities into one another, or divide them by one another, and 
ſet the common radical ſign over their product or quotient. 


Thus, 5 bt = of N. J2XYS = &/ 103 
” 3 
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If the Surds have not the ſame radical ſign, reduce them to 
ſuch as ſhall have the ſame radical ſign, and proceed as before: 


” 1 um Fo 2 2 3 
N . . —=V=iv 2XvV 4= 
af * 

X 3 2 6 6 6 — . 
2iX4T =25 X45 =v NK V BXIO=v 1283 
5 F 6 1 
CJ ²˙—kJT! tn 
2— bo þ 23 
a/ 2 $5 26 


Surds have any rational coefficients, their product or quoti 


ent muſt be prefixed; thus, 2 3x5 6=10y 18. 
The powers of Surds are found as the powers of their quan- 
tities, by multiplying their exponents by the index of the 


power required; thus, the ſquare of 5 2186 2&2 = 2 _ 


2 1 4 2 
V 43 the cube of 5 = 53%3 = 45 = x28. Or 
you need only, in involving Surds, raiſe the quantity under 
the radical ſign to the power required, continuing the ſame 
radical fign ; unleſs the index of that power is equal to the 
name of the Surd, or a multiple of it, and in that caſe the 
power of the Surd becomes rational. Evolution is perform- 
ed by dividing the fraction, which is the exponent of the 
Surd, by the name of the root required. Thus the ſquare 


3. — 3} — 8 
root of 4 is a or . 


TS 3 

The Surd / i x= av x; and, in like manner, if a 
power of any quantity of the ſame name with the Surd di- 
vides the quantity under the radical ſign without a remain- 
der, as here a“ divides a, and 25 the ſquare of 5 divides 


5 the quantity under the ſign in of 75 without a remain - 
der; then place the root of that power rationally before the 
ſign, and the quotient under the ſign, and thus the Surd 


will be reduced to a more ſimple expreſſion, Thus 5 75 


SUR 
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When Surds are reduced to their leaſt expreſſions, if th 
have the ſame irrational part, they are added or ſubtraQee 
by adding or ſubtracting their rational coefficients, and 8 
fixing the ſum or difference to the common irrational * 


Thu, / 75+ 48= 5 3 T4122 


; 3 3 ; 
BITV 24=3vV3+2vV 3=5vV'3; V 150 
4 | | 
— 54 5 b—34/ 6=2v6; 2 
=ayY x +byY x=a + bygvy x 
Compound Surds are ſuch as conſiſt of two or more Joined to- 
pether, the ſimple Surds are commenſurable in power, and by 
ing multiplied into themſelves give at length rational quan- 
tities; yet compound Surds multiplied into themſelves com- 
monly give ſtill irrational products. But, when any compound 
Surd is propoſed, there is another compound Surd which mu). 
tiplied into it gives a rational product. Thus VH 
multiplied by / a— y/ b gives a— b, and the inveſtigation 
of that Surd which multiplied into the propoſed Surd will give 
a rational product. | 


SU'RETY of the peace, an act whereby a perſon, in danger of 
hurt from another, is ſecured by a bond or recognizance, 
acknowledged by the other to the king, and bail bound with 
him for keeping the peace. | 

SU'RFACE, in geometry. See SUPERFICIES. 

SURFEIT, in medicine, a ſickneſs or the ſenfation of a load at 
the Stomach, uſually attended with eruptions, and ſometimes 

with a fever. 

Surfeits may be cauſed, 1ſt, by voracity, from whence the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines are overcharged, digeſtion weakened, and 
the chyle rendered crude or viſcid, and the blood corrupted, If 
what was thus devoured were high ſeaſoned or inflammatory, 
or happens to he long in the body, it is ſuppoſed to cauſe 
a fever alſo ; 2dly, the drinking of ſmall liquors in hot weas 
ther, or when the body is heated by exerciſe; which, perhaps, 
chills the fluids, and gives a check to perſpiration ; from 
whence alſo may ariſe a fever and eruptions. Summer fruits 
likewiſe, as cucumbers, apples, cherries, &c. may have the 
ſame effect ; 3dly, too great exerciſe or heat, whence the fluid; 
are rarified and thrown into too rapid a circulation, which be- 
ing ſuddenly ſtopped, as may happen by cooling too faſt, there 
enſues alſo a ſtoppage of perſpiration z 4thly, by the ſtate or 
ſome 2 of the air; as by blaſts, or vehemently hot and 
ſultry weather, or cold winds giving a ſudden check to, and 
288 perſpiration. | 

ruptions may not appear in Surfeits either by reaſon of the 
flightneſs of the cauſe or ſome wrong management at the firſt, 
Nauſea's, oppreflion, ſickneſs, and fometimes a vomiting and a 
fever, but ſeldom eruptions attend an overloaded ſtomach, 
This ſpecies of a Surfeit is called crapula ; ſickneſs, gnawing 
at the ſtomach, ſometimes eruptions and a fever attend Sur- 
feits, from the bad quality of any thing uſed as food. The fe- 
ver always decreaſes as the eruptions increaſe ; and, if theſe 
ſuddenly diſappear, the fever increaſes. Thoſe Surfeits which 
proceed from too great exerciſe, or too ſudden cooling after it, 
appear with ſickneſs, a fever, and eruptions, though the two 
laſt ſymptoms may be wanting. Thoſe cauſed from ſome al- 
teration in the air, and vulgarly called blaſts, appear with red- 
neſs of the face, ſpots, and a fever often with bliſters on the 
lips. Sheto. 

SURMOU'NTED, in heraldry, is when one figure is laid over 
another, As the pile ſurmounted of a chevron in plate LV. fig. 


12. 
SUR NAME, or SIRNAME, a name added to the proper or 
baptiſmal name to denominate the perſon of ſuch a family. 
 SURREBU”T TER, in law, a ſecond rebutter or the replicati- 
on of the plaintiff to the defendant's rebutter, 

SURREJOYINDER, is a ſecond defence of the plaintiff's decla- 
ration by way of anſwer to the defendant's rejoinder. 

SURRE/NDE , in common law, an inſtrument in writing, 
teſtifying, that the particular tenant of lands and tenements for 
life, or years, doth ſufficiently conſent and agree, that he who 
has the next or immediate remainder or reverſion thereof, 
ſhall have the preſent eſtate of the ſame in poſſeſſion, and 
that he hereby yields and gives up the ſame to him, 


SURSO/LID, or SuRDEs0L1D, in arithmetic and algebra, the 
fifth power, or fourth multiplication of any number or quan- 
tity confidered as a root, | | 


SURSOLID Problem, in mathematics, is that which cannot be te- 
ſolved but by curves of a higher nature than a conic ſecti- 
on, V. gr. in order to deſcribe a regular endecagon, or figure of 
eleven ſides in a circle, it is required to deſcribe an iſoſceles 
triangle on a right line given, whole angles at the baſe ſhall 
be quintuple to that at the vertex ; which may eaſily be done 
by the interſection of a quadratrix, or any other curve of the 
ſecond gender, 


SURVE/YING, the art or act of meaſuring lands; i. e. of tak- 
ing the dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying 921 the 
ame 
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SUR 


fame in a map or draught, and finding the content or area 


thereof. 

Surveying, called alſo geodæſia, is a very ancient art; it is even 
held to have been the firſt or primitive part of geometry, and 
that which gave occaſion to, and laid the foundation of all the 
reſt. 

Surveying conſiſts of three parts or members; the firſt is the 
taking of the neceſſary meaſures, and making the neceſſary ob- 
ſervations on the ground itſelf : the ſecond is the laying down 
of theſe meaſures and obſervations on paper : and the third 
the finding the area or quantity of the ground thus laid down. 
The firſt 1s what we properly call Surveying : the ſecond we 


call plotting or protracting, or mapping: and the third caſt- |, 


ing up. 
The firſt, again, conſiſts of two parts, viz. the making of ob- 
ſervations for the angles, and the taking of meaſures for the 
diſtances. 
The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or other of the 
following inſtruments, viz. the theodolite, circumferentor, ſe- 
mi- circle, plain table, or compaſs : the deſcription and man- 
ner of uſing each whereof, ſee under its reſpective article. 
The latter is performed by means either of the chain or the 
perambulator : the deſcription and manner of applying each 
whereof, ſee under its reſpective article. 
T he ſecond branch of Surveying is performed by means of the 
protractor, and plotting ſcale. Yee PLOTTING. 
The third is perform by reducing the ſeveral diviſions, in- 
cloſures, &c. into triangles, ſquares, trapeziums, parallelo- 
grams, &c. but eſpecial] triangles ; and finding the areas or 
contents of theſe ſeveral figures. 
SURVEYING Harbours. —Let (plate LX. fig. 1.) repreſent the 
place which it is required to ſurvey and draw a map of, 
1. It will be requiſite to have ſome idea of the place to be ſur- 
veyed, therefore it will be neceſſary, before the work is begun, 
to walk ſeveral times along the coaſt, carefully obſerving the 
ſeveral particulars neceſſary to be taken notice of. 
2. Having * an idea of the place, ſignals muſt be erected 
at every angle, &c. as at C, D, E, F, G, H, and I; alſo at 
the ends of the ſands, &c. as at Q, 8, I, V, W, X, Y, and 
Z. And when you are at the point Q, erecting the ſignal, 
obſerve what objects on the land are in a right- line, which are 
the windmill at? and the church at K, which objects muſt be 
inſerted in your map as a mark for thips to avoid the ſand 
QT W. Likewiſe, when you are in the midſt of the channel 
between the ends of the ſands Wand X, obſerve what ob- 
jects are in a direct line, which are the houſe at w and the 
church at O. In like manner, when you are at y, the two wind- 
mills at P and L will bein a right-line, as will the windmill 
at P and the church at K when you are at Z. Theſe objects 
you mult be careful to inſert in your map, and, if there be 
none that will anſwer the intention, ſome ought to be erected. 
3. The Signals, &c. being erected, place your inſtrument at 
A, and obſerve the bearing of the ſignal at C; alſo the ſeveral 
angles comprehended between the lines AQ, AS, AT, A. 
and A Z, and the line A C. And, becauſe the object at X 
will be in a right-line with that at I', therefore the angle will 
be the ſame. 
4. Meaſure along the line A C with your chain or perambula- 
tor, and, when you come to R, note down the diſtance from 
A to R, and, fixing your inſtrument in the ſame ſituation as at 
A, obſerve the angles intercepted between the lines RV and 
RW and the line RC. And, becauſe the windmill at 7 is 
in a perpendicular direction to the line A C in the point R, 
meaſure the diſtance from thence to that windmill, noting it 
down alſo in your book. 
5. Continue the meaſuring of the line A C from R towards C, 
obſerving if the edge of the water is not parallel to the 
line AC, to meaſure the diſtance in a perpendicular direction, 
as the ſmall perpendiculars a, b, c, &c. but be ſure to remark 
the diſtance ſuch perpendiculars are from the point A, or firſt 
ſation. Alſo, when you perceive that the windmill at P is in a 
perpendicular directionto the line AC, meaſure the diſtance d P. 
6. When you have meaſured to B, fix your inſtrument there 
in the ſame poſition as at A, and obſerve the anzles which the 
lines B Y and B Z form with the line B C. Then turn the 
inſtrument about (the index being fixed at the beginning of the 
graduations) till thro? the ſights you ſee the object at A, and fix 
the inſtrument by the ſcrew in that poſition ; then obſerve the 
angles comprehended between the line B A and the lines B X, 
BW, B V, BS, B T, and B Q. Alfo turning about the 
braſs limb of the inſtrument (the index pang hxed at the 
eginning of the graduations) till the two fights be in a 
right · line with the object at A, and, faſtening the inſtrument in 
this poſition, take the angles intercepted between the line B A 
and the lines B M, BL, and B K, and meaſure the diſtance 
B M. 
7. Having meaſured the whole line A C, fix your inſtrument 
at C in theſame poſition as before, and take the angles B CD, 
and DCE, meaſuring the diſtance C D and the perpendicu- 
lar f. 
8. Remove vour inſtrument to D, and take the angle C DE; 
that is, place the inſtrument at D, and, having fixed the index 
at the beginning of the graduations, turn the inſtrument a— 
bout till you perceive thro' the ſights the object at C, and fix 


\ 
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the inſtrument in that poſition ; then move the index till you 
ſee thro” the ſights the object at E, and the degrees cut by the 
index will be the angle required. 


9. Remove the inſtrument to M, and take the angles K M B 
and K ML after the preceding manner. 
10. Having obſerved the angles and meaſured the diſtances 
requiſite on the weſt fide of the harbour, remove your inſtru- 
ment to the other ſide and plant it at E, obſerving the bearin 
of the line E F, meaſuring its diſtance, together with that of 
the perpendicular g, in all reſpects as before; as alſo the lines 
F 3, G H, H I, and their perpendiculars h ; 4, continuing the 
perpendicular Y to the end of a ledge of rocks lying off that 
point, 
11. Becauſe the cleft will interrupt your ſight from the church 
at O, therefore you muſt place your inſtrument on the top of 
the cleft at g, and take the bearing of the church, and either 
meaſure the diſtance from your inſtrument to it, or elſe re- 
move your inſtrument thither, and, having placed ſignals at g 
and , take the angle O 5. 
12. Remove your inſtrument at low- water to the ſand at X, 
taking the bearings, and meaſuring the diſtances of the lines 
XI and Ir, together with the perpendiculars , n, 9. 
Having finiſhed your obſervations, proceed to conſtruct your 
map in the following manner : 
1. Draw the caſt and weſt line B C, ſetting off on it the ſeveral 
diſtances, viz. from A to R, A to a, &c. then by drawing the 
ſeveral perpendiculars, and making themof their proper lengths, 
you may eaſily draw the track of the ſurface of the water, and 
thoſe which are above the line will give the places where the 
ſeveral objects are to be delineated. 
2. By the help of your protractor or line of chords, make the 
ſeveral angles at A, and R, equal to their reſpective number of 
degrees, &c. drawing a right- line through each, which conti- 
nue at pleaſure. 
3. Conſtruct the angles at B in the ſame manner, continuing 
the right- lines from this ſtation till they cut thoſe projected 
from A and R, which will be the true places of thoſe objects; 
whence the ſands Q, Y, and Z may be caſily drawn. 
4. By projecting the angle A B M, and ſetting off on the line 
B M its proper diſtance, you will have the place where that 
church muſt be „ 
5. Conſtruct the angles BCD and DCE, continuing the 
line C E at pleaſure, and ſet off its proper length on the line 
C D; then, by drawing the perpendicular F of its proper length, 
you may draw that part of the harbour between C and D. 
6. Conſtruct the angle at D, continuing the line DE till it 
cuts CE in E, which will give the place of the ſtation at E. 
7. By conſtructing the angles AB K, AB L, B MK, and 
K ML and continuing the the lines B K, B L, M K, and 
ML, till they cut each other in K and L; you will have the 
ſituation of the objects at K and L. 
8. Proceed in the ſame manner on the other ſide of the har- 
bour, by projecting the lines EF, FG, G H, and HI, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral bearings, &c. and by drawing the ſeve- 
ral perpendiculars of their true length, the track of the ſurface 
of the water on the caſt ſide of the harbour may be delincated ; 
alſo, by continuing the perpendicular h, you will have the ſitu- 
ation of the ledge of rocks lying off that point. 

9. Obſerve to draw the appearance of the land ; that is, from 

A to d, the ſand-hil!s which lie along above the high-water 

mark, and the cleft which ſtretches all along the eaſt fide of 

the harbour. 

10. In ſome convenient place draw the compaſs, but let it be 

in its true poſition without any variation ; that is, obſerve to 

allow for the variation, if any, which muſt alſo be done be- 
fore you begin your projection. 

II, auf the lines Qt K, QPM,zwO, PL, and Z PK, 
which will ſhew the marks neceſſary to be obſerved by ſhips in 
coming into the harbour. 

12. At low-water go off in your boat, and ſound the depth of 
the water in various places, which inſert in your map; and 
obſerve the ſetting of the tide, which you muſt repreſent b 
darts. Alſo the time of high-water at the full and change of 
the moon muſt be inſerted in Roman numbers. 

13. Laſtiy, in ſome convenient place of your map inſert a ſcale, 
of the ſame length of that which you made uſe of in the pro- 
jection. 

SURVE/YOR, one that hath the overſight and care of conſi- 
derable works, lands, or the like. 

Such are the Surveyor general of the king's manors, Sur- 
veyor of the king's exchange, Surveyor general of the works, 
Surveyor general of the crown lands, &c. | 

SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of the mint, whoſe of- 
fice is to ſce the bullion caſt out, and that it be not altered 
after the delivery of it to the melter. : 

SURVEYOR of the navy, an officer whoſe buſineſs is to know 
the ſtate of all ſtores, and ſce the wants ſupplied ; to ſurvey 
the hull, maſts, and yards of ſhips; to audit the boatſwains 
and carpenters accounts, &c. a 

SURVEYOR of the erdnance, is an officer whoſe charge is to 
ſurvey all the king's ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, 
in cuſtody of the ſtore kecper of the Tower of London; to 

allow all bills of debts, to keep checks on labourers and arti- 


ficers work, Cc. 
: SURVEYOR, 
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SURVEYOR is alſo uſed for a gauger.— And alſo for a perſon. 


who meaſures and makes maps of lands. , 
SUSPE/NTION of arms, in war, is a ſhort truce which the 
_ contending parties agree on, for the burial of their dead, the 
waiting for ſaccours, or the order of their maſters, &c. 
SUSPENSION, in mechanics, — Points of Suſpenſion in a ba- 

lance, are thoſe points in the axis or beams, wherein the 

weights are applied, or from which they are ſuſpended. 

SUSPIRAL, a ſpring of water paſſing under ground towards a 
conduit or ciſtern.— Alſo a breathing-hole or ventiduct. 

SU/TTON's Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 

SU/TURE, ſatura, in anatomy, is a particular articulation. 
The bones of the cranium are joined to one another by four 
Sutures. The firſt is called the coronalis. It reaches tranſverſe- 
ly from one temple to the other. It joins the os frontis to 

| the oſſa parietalia & petroſa, The ſecond is called lambdoi- 
dalis, becauſe it reſembles the Greek letter (4) Lamdda, It 

© Joins the os occipitis to the oſſa parietalia & petroſa. The third 
is called ſagittalis ; it begins at the top of the lambdoidalis, and 
runs ſtraight to the middle of the coronalis. It joins the two 
olla parietalia together. The fourth is called ſutura ſquam- 
moſa, becauſe the parts of theſe bones which are joined by 
this Suture, are as it were cut ſlope wiſe and lapped over one 
another, 

This Suture joins the ſemicircular circumference of the ofla 
temporum to the os ſphenoides occipitis, and to the ofla pari- 
etalia, The firſt three Sutures were called ſuturz verz ; 
and the laſt ſutura falſa, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to have no 
indentations, which is falſe. 

The bones of the cranium are not only joined to one another, 

but they are alſo joined to the bones of the upper jaw by three 

other Sutures. The firſt is the tranſverſalis ; it runs a-croſs 
the face, it paſſes from the little anyle of the eye, down to the 
bottom of the orbit, and up again by the great angle of the eye, 
over the root of the noſe, and ſo to the little angle of the 
other eye. It joins the os frontis to the bones of the upper jaw. 

The ſecond is the ethmoidalis ; it ſurrounds the bone of that 

name, and joins it to the bones which are about it. Ihe 

third is the ſutura ſphenoidalis ; it ſurrounds the os ſphenoides, 
joins it to the os occipitis, the ofla petroſa, and the os frontis. 

SWABBER, or CAPTAIN SWABBER, ina man of war, is a 
perſon appointed to ſee the ſhip cleaned by a gang of the 
lazieft and refuſe of the foremaſt men, who are under ſub- 
jection to him. i 

SW A'LLOW*s-Tair, in fortification, a kind of outwork, 
only differing from a fingle tenaille, in that its ſides are not 

parallel as thoſe of the tenaille, but narrower towards the 
fortified place, than towards the country. 

Sw ALLOW's-"TA1L, in joinery and carpentry, denotes a peculiar 
way of faſtening together two pieces of timber ſo ſtrongly as 
they cannot fall aſunder. See DoVYE-TAIL. 

SWA/NIMOTE, or SWAINMOTE, a court touching matters 
of the foreſt, kept by the charter of the foreſt thrice in every 

year before the verderers, _ This court is as inci- 
dent to a foreſt, as a court of Pie-powder to a fair. 

SWEAT, ſador, a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of 
the ſkins of animals, through too much heat, exerciſe, or 
weakneſs; or through the action of certain medicines called 
ſudorifics. — Under the ſkin above the fat are diſpoſed all 
over the body what we call the miliary glands, which are 
cloſely united, cach gland furniſhed with an artery, vein, and 
nerve, and produce an excretory duct or veſſel, which paſſes 
through a perforation in the reticular body, and diſcharges, 
through a wide orifice, the ſweat under the epidermis, Theſe 
ducts are covered with a hollow and raiſed valve of a round 
figure, and ſeated under the ſkin; its uſe is to tranſmit or 
reſtrain the humor. This excretory duct is the principal organ 
of ſweat, in conjunction with the vafcula Ruycheiana, 

The Sweat thus ſecreted varies according to the differences of 
air, ſoil, ſex, age, temperament, emunctories, diet, way of 
living, and time of concoction, almoſt in the ſame manner as 
does the urine. 

Sweat is ſeldom or never obſerved in a found body, unleſs 
from an error of the non-naturals ; in its primary effects it is 
always hurtful, by accident it ſometimes proves beneficial, 

See PERSPIRATION. 

Eugliſb SweAT, or the Sweating fickneſs— See SUDOR Angli- 
Calls, 

SWEEP, among refiners, the almond furnace, 

SWT/LLING, See TUMOR. 

SWVMMING, the act or art of ſuſtaining the body in water, 
and of advancing therein by the motion of the arms, legs, 
&C. 

SWIMMING Bladder, a vehicle of air incloſed in the body of 
fiſhes, by means whereof they are enabled to fuſtain them- 
ſelves at any depth of water, 

SWOOY/NING. Sec SYNCOPE. 

SY'COPHANT *, cure, a Greek term originally uſed 
at Athens for perſons who made it their buſineſs to inform 
acainſt thoſe who ſtole figs to the owners, or againſt thofe 
who, contrary to the law which prohibited the exportation of 
figs, practiſed the thing, and deccived the officers, the in- 

ſpectors of the ports, &c, | 


SY'LLABLE, SYIIABA, in grammar, 


Or Syllable is a complete word, uttered in one breath 


SYLLE/PSIS, CoxcteT1o, in grammar, a fi 


SY IL. 


* The word is formed from owe, a fig, FR i 
to ſhew, or diſcover. At _ the wi I = ndico, 
general for all informers, tale-bearers, paraſites, flattere 28 the 
eſpecially thoſe in the courts of princes ; and at laſpfor &c, 
impoſtors, &c. | yars, 


a partof a 
liſting of one or more letters which are ee 
The word is derived from the Greek ou0apy, Which liter : 
denotes comprehenſion, or aſſemblage. my 


„ conſiſt. 


ing either of a vowel alone, or of a vowel and one more con 


ſonants, not exceeding ſeven. 
: m | hgure whereby we 
conceive the ſenſe of words, otherwiſe than the words import; 


and thus make our conſtruction, not according to th 
. a e Words 
but the intention of the authot. qs, 


SYLLEPSIS is alſo uſed for the agreement of a verb or adjective 
* 


not with that word next it, but with the moſt worthy in the 
ſentence; as rex et regina beati. 


 SY/LLOGISM, in logic, an argument, or form of reaſonino 


conſiſting of three propoſitions ; having this property, that th; 
concluſion neceſſarily follows from the two premiſſes: ſo that 
if the firſt and ſecond propoſitions be granted, the concluſion 
muſt be granted in like manner, and the whole allowed for 
« demonftraon n 

the premiſles be only probable, or contingent, the Syllog!; 
is ſaid to be dialetica if they be — er 
falſe, under an appearance of truth, ſophiſtic, or paralogiftic 
As often as the mind obſerves any two notions to agree to 3 
third, which is done in two propoſitions ; it immediately con. 
cludes that they agree to each other : or if it find that one of 
them agrees, and the other diſagrees, which is likewiſe done 
in two propoſitions ; it immediately pronounces that they (if. 
agree to each other.— And ſuch is a Syllogiſm; which, it 
hence appears, is nothing but a mental diſcourſe, or reaſoning, 
whereby, from any two propoſitions granted, a third is neceſſa- 
rily deduced, 
Hence, the Greeks call it Syllogiſm, the Latins call it col- 
lectio, or ratiocinatio, as being a kind of computation, which, 
either by adding, or ſubtracting, gathers either the ſum or the 
remainder : for as, if we add two or three, we thence collect 
five; ſo if to this propoſition, © man is an animal,” you add 
this, © every animal thinks; you thence deduce this, there 
fore man thinks.” 
Of the three propoſifions whereof a Syllogiſm conſiſts, the 
firſt is, by way of eminence, called the propoſition, as being 
propoſed for the baſis of the whole argument; the ſecond i; 
called the aſſumption, as being aſſumed to afliſt in inferring 
the third: though they are both called ſumptiones, becauſe 
aſſumed for the ſake of the third; and both premiſles, + being 
premiſed to it ; and for the ſame reaſon both are called te- 
cedents, only the firſt the major, and the latter the minor, 
The third is called the concluſion, as being the cloſe of the 
whole argumentation ; and ſometimes — * as include- 


ing the two notions, before ſeparately compared; and conſe- 
quens, becauſe it follows from the antecedents; and laſtly, 


illatio, becauſe inferred from the premiſſes by means of the 
illative particle ergo, therefore, &c. 

As the concluſion is the principal part of a Syllogiſm, it hence 
ariſes, that, though both the propoſition and aſſumption con- 
ſiſt each of its fubje and attribute, yet the ſubject and attri- 
bute of a Syllogiſm, are properly underſtood of thoſe of the 
concluſion, | 

Again, in the inſtance above-mentioned, animal being uſed 
both as the ſubject and attribute, it is held a kind of interme- 
diate between the two, and frequently called medium; in 
reſpect to which, both the ſubject and attribute, man and 
thinks, are called extremes, or terms; only the ſubject the 
greater extreme, and the attribute the leſs. 

A Syllogiſm, whether ſimple or compound, may either be 
categorical : as that already inſtanced, wherein both premiſſes 
are poſitive. 

Or, hypothetical, wherein one or both of the premiſſes are 
only ſuppoſed : as, if the ſun ſhines, it is day: but the ſun 
does ſhine, therefore it is day.” 


Or, analogical : as, as the baſe is to the column; ſo is juſtice 


to the commonwealth : but, if the baſe be withdrawn, the 
column is overturned ; therefore, it juſtice be taken away, the 
commonwealth is overturned.” 
Or, diazeutic or disjunCtive ; as, either they mean to pleaſe 
or to profit, but they do not mean to pleaſe; therefore 
they aim to profit.” 
The moſt convenient form of a perfect Syllogiſm, is to have 
the medium in the middle, placed between the fubject and 
attribute; as in the inſtance above-mentioned. 
Of this form there are two figures, —the one coherent, or 
conjunct and affirmative ; founded on this canon, that what 
agrees with any thing, likewiſe agrees with that wherewith 
this neceſſarily agrees.” |; 
The other incoherent or disjunct, and negative; founded on 
this canon, that what agrees with any thing, diſagrees with 
that wherewith this diſagrees.” 
Of each of theſe figures there are three modes, viz. general, 
particular, and mixed. 

A ſyl- 
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A Syllogiſm, wherein one of the premiſſes is ſuppreſſed, but 
ſo as to be underitood, is called enthymeme ; e gr. every 
animal thinks, therefore man thinks ;3* wherein the propoſi- 
tion, man is an animal,” is underſtood. 
The demonſtrations of mathematicians, it is obſerved, are 
only ſeries's of enthymemes : ſo that every thing in mathema- 
tics is concluded or proved by Syllogiſm ; only omitting ſuch 
remiſſes as occur of their own accord, or as are referred to by 
the citations. 

SYMBOL, fymbolum, a ſign or repreſcntation of any moral 
ching by the images or properties of natural things. : 

The word is formed from the Greek 4%, a mark, ſign, 
or badge, and that from the verb ovy327aw, conferre, to 
compare. 

SY/MMETRY, “ EYMMETPI A, the relation of parity, both 
in reſpect of height, length, and breadth of the parts neceſla- 

to compals a beautiful whole. 

* The word is formed from the Greck ow, with, and ptir;e, 
meaſure. 

SYMPATHETIC, ſomething that has a Sympathy, or that 
acts, or is acted on by Sympathy. 

SYMPATHETIC, is particularly applied to all diſeaſes which 
have two cauſes, the one remote, and the other near. 

SYMPATHETIC INKs, are ſuch as can be made to appear 
and diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething 
which ſeems to work by Sympathy, 

Of theſe we have ſome very curious inſtances and experiments, 
given us by Lemery and Mr. Boyle, to the following effect. 
1. To two or three parts of unſlaked lime put one of yellow 
orpiment; powder and mix the two, adding fifteen or ſix- 
teen times as much water as there was orpiment ; ſtop up the 
vial with a cork and bladder, and ſet it in warm embers. Shake 
the vial now and then for five hours, and warily decant the 
clear part, or rather filtrate it, In the mean time, burn a 
picce of cork thoroughly, and, when well inflamed, quench it 
in common water, or rather in brandy. Being thus reduced 
into a friable coal, grind it with fair water, wherein gum 
arabic has been diſſolved, and it will make a liquor as black 
as the common ink. 

While theſe are doing, diſſolve, in three times as much diſtilled 
or ſtrong vinegar, over warm embers, a quantity of red lead; 
or of ſaccharum ſaturni, in thrice the quantity of water; for 
three or four hours, or till the liquor have a ſweet taſte. This 
liquor will be as clear as common water. 

The liquors thus prepared, write any thing on paper with 
this laſt ſort, dry it, and nothing will appcar. Over the place, 
write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor; it will appear 
as if written with common ink : when dry, dip a {mall piece 
of rag or ſponge in the firſt liquor, rub it over the written place 
and the black writing will vaniſh ; and that wrote with invi- 
ſible ink, appear black and legible. 

Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on the firſt 
leaf write any thing with the laſt liquor: turn to the other 
end of the book, and rub there with a rag, dipped in the firſt 
liquor, on that part, as near as you can gueſs, oppoſite to 
the writing; and leave alſo the rag there, clapping a paper 
over it; then nimbly ſhutting the book, ſtrike four or hve 
{mart ſtrokes thereon with your hand, and, turning the other 
{ide uppermoſt, clap it into a preſs, or lay it under a good 
weight for a quarter of an hour, or even half that time : then 
will the writing done with the inviſible ink be found black 
and legible. 

2. Diſſolve white or green vitriol in water, and, writing with 
the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in water, and 
dip a linen rag in the decoction, and with it rub the place 
before writ, and it will appear black and legible. Rub it 
over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the writing 
will diſappear again: rub it over again with oil of tartar per 
deliquium, the letters will appear agaiti, but of a yellow 
colour. 

SY/MPATHY, * EYMnaoEra, an agreement of affections 
and inclinations, or a conformity of natural qualities, humours, 
temperaments, &c. which make two perſons delighted and 
pleaſed with each other. 

The word is formed from the Greek ow, with, and 7449-, 
puſſion, 4. d. compaſhon, {ellow-tceling, 

SYMPATHY, is alſo uſed in regard to inanimate things, in- 

timating ſome prepolition they have to unite, or to act on one 

another, | 

MPATHY, in medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling: one part 

of the body, through the detect or diturder of another ; 

whether it be from the affluence of ſome humor. or vapour 
ſent from elſewhere ; or from the want of the influence of ſome 
matter neceſſary to its action. 

SYMPHONY, Londa, in muſic, properly denotes a con- 
ſonance or concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the car, 
whether vocal or inſtrumental, called alſo harmony. 

* The word is formed from the Greels su, with, and gan, 
ſound. 

SYMPHY'SIS in medicine, one of the manners of articulating, 
or jointing the bones. Sce A RTICULATION, 

SYMPTOM, Lr rana in medicine, is ordinarily con- 
founded with ſign, and defined an appearance of atlemblage 


Sy 


* 


SYN 


of appearances in a diſeaſe, which ſhew or indicate its 
nature and quality; and from which one may judge the event 
thercof. 

SYMPTOM, in a large acceptation, fignifics whatever preter 
naturally befalls a perſon, whether it be a diſeaſe, a morbitic 
cauſe, or ſupervening preternatural accident. In a ſtrict ſenſe 
it means no more than the third or laſt ſpecies ; that is, the 
conſequences of diſeaſes, and of their cauſes, excluſive of the 
diſeaſes and cauſes themſelves, and ſo is no other than a pre- 
ternatural aſtection, which follows the difcaſe, as the ſhadow 
follows the body. 

SYMPTOMA'TICAL, in medicine, is a term often uſed to 
denote the difference between the primary and ſecondary 
cauſes in diſeaſes, — As a fever from pain is ſaid to be Symp- 
tomatical, becauſe it riſes from pain only, and therefore the 
ordinary means in ſevers are not in ſuch caſes to be had re- 
courſe to, but to what will remove the pain; for, when that 
2 the fever will ceaſe without any direct means taken 

Or it. 

SYN/ERESIS, SYNAIPE'E!E, contraction in grammar, a figure 
whereby two ſyllables are united in one. As vemens for ve- 
hemens. 


SYNAGOGUE, * ſynagega, a particular aſſembly of Jews 
met to perform the offices of their religion.—- Allo the place 
wherein they meet. 

* The word is Greek etyzyuy?, which literaily imports 
a!tembly, or congregation. 

SYNALQEPHA, cuναε˙, in grammar, a contraction of ſyl- 
lables, performed principally by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word, on account of another vowel 
or diphthong at the beginning of the next.— As ill ego, for 
ille ego, &c. 

SYN A*'NCHE, in medicine, Sce Quinte v. 

SY NAR I HRO'SIS, in anatomy. dee ARTICULATION, 

SY NCHRONISM, * the being or happening of ſeveral things 
in the ſame time, 

* The word is formed from the Greek o:», with, and x;, 
time, 

SYNCOPA'TION, in muſic, denotes a ftriking or beating of 
time, whereby the diſtinction of the ſeveral times or parts of 
the meaſure is interrupted. 

SYNCOPATION, is more preperly uſed for the conneQing the 
laſt note of any meaſure, or bar, with the firſt of the following 
meafure ; fo as only to make one note of both. 

A Syncope is ſometimes alſo made in the middle of a meaſure. 

SYNCOPATION, is alſo uſed when a note of one part ends 
or terminates on the middle of a note of the other part. I his 
is otherwiſe denominated binding. 

SYNCOPATION, is alſo uſed for a driving note; that is, when 
ſome ſhorter note at the beginning of a meaſure, or half mea- 
ſure, is followed by two, three, or more longer notes before 
another ſhort note occurs, equal to that which occaſioned the 
driving, to make the number even, — e. gr. when an odd 
crotchet comes before two or three minims, or an odd quaver 
before two, three, or more crotchets, 

In ſyncopated or driving notes, the hand or foot is taken up, 
or put down, while the note is ſounding. 

SY*NCOPE, is a ſudden retardation or ſtoppage of the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

It may proceed from a natural weaknefs, any violent paſſions, 
as ſurprize, fear, joy, &c. ſudden and large evacuations, as 
h:xmorrhages, hypercatharſes, profuſe ſweating, &c. breathing 
in an air too thin, or hot; hunger, Joſs of appetite, &c. 

It is known by a clammy ſweat on the face, loſs of colout 
in the lips, a tremor, dulneſs, and hxedneſs of the eyes; 
only their white ſometimes appearing z a ſmall languid pulic; 
but in the very fit none at all is perceivable ; and ſenſe and 
motion appear to be loſt, | 

When this caſe proceeds from large evacuations, paſſions of 
the mind, natural weakneſs, breathing in an air too hot, or 
too much rariticd, it is often fatal. Happening without any 
evident cauſe, it is reputed dangerous; frequent relapſes are 
alſo ſuppoſed dangerous, unleſs they be hyſterical. 

In the fit apply volatile ſalts, &c. to the noſe, dip the hands 
in cold water, or ſprinkle it on the face ; burn brown paper 
under the noſe, &c. 

If it proceeds from a furious paſſion, and the patient be pletho- 
ric, bleed directly, and apply a bliſter, for tear the caſe ſhould 
grow convulſive or epileptic z and give a ſtrong narcotic, and 
repeat it pro re nata. But in depreſſed paſſions omit narcotics, 
and give wine, &c. and endeavour to make the patient 
cheariul, 

An emetic epiſpaſtic and the cold bath are proper for both 
kinds. In'ſhort, procced here as in the different ſpecies of mad- 
neſs, into which theſe cafes often degenerate. 

If the cauſe were a violent diarrhœa, firſt put a ſtop to that, 
and then give a ſtrong cardic or opiate. 3 

It trom an hemorrhage, and this does not ceaſe during the 
fit, uſe phlebotomy by way of revultion, or give and repeat an 
opiate occaſionally ; allow the patient to drink claret and water, 
corroborating jellies or broths, ard let all manner of exerciſe 
and heat be avoided, | 

lf the diforder proceed from ſweating, through 2 laxity of 
the pores, uſe the cold bath out of the fit, 
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If from artificial ſweating, let the patient cool gradually, by 
changing his place in the bed; and what he drinks 10uld 
not be made too warm. 

When from mephitical exhalations, immediately expoſe the 
patient to the cool air; and, if this ſucceeds not, bleed him, 
or throw him into cold water. | e 
When it proceeds from heat, or the air too much rarified, 
remove the perſon into an air that is colder and denſer. _ 
But, when it is ſymptomatical, regard muſt be had to the origi- 
nal diſeaſe. 


— 


To prevent its happening from phlebotomy, let the patient 


bleed in a horizontal poſture, or lying on the bed. Shaw, 
SYNCOPE, in grammar, denvtes an clition or retrenchment of 
one or more letters · or ſyllables from a word. 

As when we ſay virum for virorum, and manet alta mente 
repoſtum for repolitum. > 
SY/NDIC , in government and commerce, an officer in di- 
vers countries, intruſted with the affairs of a city or other 
community; who calls meetings, makes repreſentations and 
ſolicitations to the miniſtry, magiſtracy, &c. according to the 

exigency of the caſe, 
* The word is formed from the Latin dias, and that from the 
Greek ov», which ſignifies the ſame. 


SYNDIC, is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to ſollicit fome com- 
mon affair, wherein he himſelf has a ſhare ; as happens, par- 
ticularly, among ſeveral: creditors of the ſame debtor, who 
fails or dies inſolvent, 

SYNDROME, EYxNapomn', the concourſe or combination of 
ſymptoms in any diſeaſe. 

SYNE/CDOCHE, *, ZYNEKAOXH', in rhetoric, a kind of fi- 
gure, or rather trope, frequent among orators and poets. 

* The word is Greek, formed of euyxiiy2142, to take together. 


There are three kinds of Synecdoches ; by the firſt, a part is 
taken for the whole; as the point for the ſword, the roof for 
the houſe, the ſails for the ſhip, &c. 
By the ſecond, the whole is uſed for a part. — By the third, the 
matter whereof the thing is made, is uſed for the thing itlelf ; 
as ſteel for ſword, ſilver for money, &c.—To which may be 
added another kind, where the ſpecies is uſed for the genus, 
or the genus for the ſpecies. As he bore the fin of many, i. e. 
of all, 

SYNNEU/ROSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation or 
jointure of the bones, See ARTICULATION. 


* The word is formed from the Greek ow, with, and nf 
nerve. | 
The Synneuroſis is reckoned a branch of the ſymphyſis; and 
is, when the bones are connected together by a ligament, as 
is the os femoris to the os iſchium, the patella to the tibia. 

SYNO/CHA, a name given by ſome to a continual fever, which 
admits of intentions and remiffions, See FEVER. 

SYNC/CHUS, Erxoxo'st, denotes a continual fever which 
procceds without any remiſſion to the end. 

SY'NOD, /yncdrs, in church hiſtory, a council; or a meeting, 
or aſſembly of ecclefiaſtics, to conſult of matters of religion. — 
It alſo denotes a certain number of presbyters, particularly 
in Scotland, aſſembled together with the reſpective Jay-elders 
and correſpondents from neighbouring Synods, It is com- 
monly called provincial Synod, 

General SyNOD, where biſhops, &c. meet from all nations. 

Natimal SY NO, where thoſe of one nation, only, come toge- 
ther. 

Provincial Sy ND, where they of one only province meet. 

Diactſan SYNOD, where thoſe of but one dioceſe mcet. 

SYNOYDICAL, fomething belonging to a ſyned. 

SYXODICAL Auth, is the period or interval of time wherein 
the moon, departing from the ſun at a ſynod or conjunction, 
returns to him again. See MOON, 

SYNO'NYMOUS, 1s applied to a word or term that has the 
ſame import or ſignification with another. | 
Some ſevere critics condemn all uſe of Synonymous terms in 
the ſame period ; but this is to condemn all antiquity : $0 
far is the uſe thereof from being vicious, that it is frequently 
neceſlury;z as Synonyma's contribute both to the force and 
clearnefſs of the expreſſion. | 

SYNO/\NYMY *, Hnammia, in rhetoric, a figure whereby ſy- 
nonymous terms, that is, various words of the ſame ſignift- 
cation, are uſcd, to amplify the diſcourſe, 

ye word is formed from the Greek c:», with, and Gus, 
name, | 

SYNCYVIA, or Sixovra, in medicine, a term uſed by Para- 
celius, and his ſchool, for the nutritious ſuice prope and pe- 
culiar to each part. 

"Then they talk of the Synovia of the joints of the brain, &c. 
Others uſe Synovia for the cout, and other diſeaſes of the 
joints, artling from a vice in the nutritious juice through a 
wounded part, eſpecially a joint. 

Van Helmont defines Synovia à kind of tranſparent mucilage, 
like ſeed, ſuch as iſſues trom the legs of a call upon cutting of 
the ſeet. 


SYN TAQMA, ET NTADMA, the diſpoiing or placing of things 


in an order!) manner, 


SY N 


SY/NTAX, oumats; in grammar, the conſtrudtion 
tion of the words of a language into ſentences, or phraſe: 
F. Buffier more accurately detines Syntax, the manner of c 
ſtructing one word with another, with regard to the Siren, 
terminations thereof, preſcribed by the rules of grammar FT 
Some authors, as M. Vaugelas, &c. confound Syntax wit 
ſtyle ; but there is a real difterence. _ 
he office of Syntax, is to conſider the natural ſuitablener 
of words with reſpect to one another, in order to make the s 
agree in gender, number, perſon, mood, &c, See CON. 
CORD. 2 
To offend in any of theſe points, is called to offend again? 
Syntax: And ſuch kind of offence, when groſs, is called a o 
leciſm ; and when more light, a barbariſm. 
The ſeveral parts of ſpeech are, with regard to language 
what materials are with regard to a building, How wel! pre- 
pared ſoever they may be, they will never make a houſe, un. 
lets they be placed conformably to the rules of architecture 
It is properly the Syntax that gives the form to languagc. 
and it is that on which turns the moſt eſſential part of gram. 
mar. 
There are two kinds of Syntax; the one of concord, where. 
in the words are to agree in gender, number, caſe, and perſon 
The other, of regimen or government, wherein one word wap 
verns another, and occaſions ſome variation therein. 5 
The hit, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all languages, 23 
being the natural ſeries of what is uſed almoſt every-whe:« 
the better to diſtinguiſh diſcourſe. Thus, the diſtinction 
two numbers, ſingular and plural, has rendered it necefſi;y 
to make the adjective agree with the ſubitantive in number : 
that is, to make the one ſingular or plural, when the other i. 
ſo: For, as the ſubſtantive is the ſubjedt confuſcdly, thouch 
directly, marked by the adjective ;z it the ſubſtantive expreſ. 
ſeveral, there muſt be feveral ſubjects expreſed in that fm 
by the adjechve ; and, by confequence, it ought to be in the 
plural: As homines docti, learned men: But, there being no 
variety of termination in the adjective, in Engliſh, to dittin- 
guiſh the number, it is only implied. 
The diſtinction of maſculine and feminine gender obliges the 
languages, which have diſtinct terminations, to have a con- 
cordance or agreement between the ſubſtantive and adjecive, 
in gender as well as number: And for the fame reaſon, the 
verbs are to agree with the nouns and pronouns, in number 
and perion. If at any time we meet with any thing that 
ſeems to contradict theſe rules, it is by a figure of ſpecch, 
i. c. by having ſome word underitood, or by conſidering the 
thoughts rather than the words themſelves. 
The Syntax of government, on the contrary, is generally ar- 
bitrary ; and, on that account, differs in moſt languages. One 
language, for inſtance, forms their regimen by caſes; as the 
Latin and Greek: Others uſe particles in lieu thereof ; as the 
Engliſh, French, Italian, Spaniſh, &c. 
One or two general rules, however, may be here noted, 
which obtain in all languages. 1*. That there is no nomi- 
native caſe, but has a relation to ſome verb, either exprelled 
or underſtood ; ſince we do not only ſpeak to expreſs what we 
perceive, but to expreſs what we think of what we perceive, 
which is done by the verb. 
2 . I hat there is no verb but has its nominative caſe cither 
expreſſed or underſtood ; for the office of the verb being to 
athrm, there mutt be fomething to affirm of; which is the 
ſubject or nominative caſe of the verb; except before an in- 
finitive, where it is an accuſative; as ſcio Petrum efle doctum, 
I know Peter to be learned. | 
3. That there is no adjective but has a relation to ſome ſub- 
ſtantive; in regard the adjective marks confuſedly the ſubſtan- 
tive, which is the ſuhje ct of the form or quality diſtinctly mark- 
ed by the adjective, 
4. That there never comes anv genitive cafe but what is £0- 
verned by ſome other noun. Sar | 
5. The government of verbs is frequently taken from various 


or connec. 


ſorts of references, included in the caſes, according to the ca- 
price of cuſtom or uſage; which yet does not change the 
ſpecifie relation of each cafe, but only ſhews that cuſtom has 
made choice of this or that.— Thus, the Latins ſay, juvare 
aliquem & opitulari alicui; the French, ſervir quelqu' un et 
ſervir a quelque choſe; and, in the Spanith, the generality 
of verbs govern indifferently a dative and an acculative 
caſe, 


the ſolids of the body; ſuch as frequently happen in atrophies, 
inflammations of the bowels, colliquative fevers, &c. where- 
in a fatty, uliginous matter is voided with the excrements by 
ſtool. 

SYNTHESIS *, compoſition, or the putting of ſeveral thing 
together: As in making a compound medicine of ſeveral tim 
ple ingredients, &c. 


*The word is formed from the Greek g, with, and eig, po 
ſetio. 


SYNTHESIS, in logic, denotes a branch of method oppoſite to 
analyſis. 


| 


| 


In the Syntheſis, or ſynthetic method, we purſue the truth by 
rcaſons drawn from principles before eſtabliſhed, or aſſumed, 
and 


SV NT AXIS, in medicine, an attenuation or colliquation © 
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and propoſitions formerly proved; thus procceding by a [| It is eaſy to obſerve, they had no notion of any other Syſtem 


regular chain, till we come to the concluſion, 

Such is the method in Euclid's Elements, and moſt demon- 
trations of the ancient mathematicians, which proceed from 
definitions and axioms, to prove propoſitions, &c. and from 
thoſe propoſitions proved, to prove others. 

This method we alſo call compoſition, in oppoſition to ana- 
lyſis, or reſolution. 

SY'PHILIS, is a term uſed by ſome writers for the lues venerca. 

SY/PHON. See the article SIPHON. | 

SY/RENS, firenes, in antiquity. See SIREN. 

SY/RINGE *, an inſtrument ſerving to imbibe, or ſuck up, a 
quantity of any fluid, and fo ſquirt or expel the ſame with vio- 
lence. 

„The word is formed from the Greek ov; ys, or Latin Hi, 
Pipe. 5 
SYRUP, SYRUPUs, or SIRUPUS, in pharmacy, is a liquid 
form of medicine prepared of decoctions, juices, or infuſions, 
reſerved by means of honey or ſugar, and reduced to ſuch a 
conſiſtence, that a drop let fall on a marble does not ſpread. 
Syrups, like all other officinal preparations, may be made to 
anſwer various intentions, and, conſequently, may be either 
of a cooling, heating, drying, inciding, expectorating, in- 
craſſating, diuretic, ſudorific, fithontriptic, alexiterial, or cor- 
roborating quality, according to the different virtues of the 

ſeveral ingredients of which they are prepared. 
General rules for the making of Syrups. 
1. The ſugar, employed for Syrups made without coction, 
ſhould firſt be boiled with water to a candy conſiſtence; ob- 
ſerving to clarify it with the white of eggs, and by deſpuma- 
tion. But the whiteſt and pureſt ſugar, and ſugar-candy, do 
not require this labour. The ſugar thus prepared ought 
afterwards to be powdered, that it may diſſolve the caſier. 
2, Though a double weight of ſugar, in proportion to the 
liquor, may be required in making ſuch Syrups ; yet a leſs 
proportion will generally ſuffice. Firſt, therefore, diſſolve 
only an equal quantity of ſugar ; then, by degrees, add a lit- 
tle more in powder, till it remain undiſſolved at the bottom, 
to be afterwards incorporated by the gentle heat of a water 
bath. 
3. Acid Syrups, or thoſe made with the juices of fruits, ſhould 
not be put into copper veſſels, unleſs ſuch as are tinned. 
4. What ſhould be obſerved of decoctions in general, is alfo to 
be underſtood of decoctions for Syrups. The vegetables, uſed 
either for decoctions or infuſions, are to be moderately dried, 
unleſs they are exprelsly required freſh gathered. | 
5. Syrups made by coction are to be clarified with the white 
of eggs, except diacodium; which, therefore, requires the 
pureſt ſugar. 
The ſolutive and purging Syrups ought rather to be made of 
rown ſugar, 

SYSSARECQYSIS, in anatomy, fee ARTICULATION. 

SY'STEM *, tema, an aſſemblage or chain of principles, 
or concluſions, or the whole of any doctrine, the ſeveral parts 
whereof are bound together, or follow, or depenc, on cach 
other, 


* The word is formed fiom the Greek ovryux, compoiition, 


%5TEM, in aſtronomy, denotes an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of 
a certain order, and arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the 
univerſe ; whereby aſtronomers explain all the phænomena 
or appearances of the heavenly bodies, their motions, changes, 
&c. 

The moſt celebrated hypotheſes, or Syſtems of the world, 
are three, viz. the Ptolemaic, 'I'ychonic, and Pythagorean, 
or Copernican Syſtem. 

Ptalemaic SYSTEM, fo called from its inventor, Claudius Ptole- 
maus, a famous aſtroncmer of Peluſium, in Egypt, ſuppoſes 
the earth immoveably fixcd in the center, not of the world 
only, but of the univerſe; and that the ſun, the moon, the 
rlanets, and ſtars, all moved about it from eaſt to weſt once 
n 24 hours, in the order following, viz. the moon, Mercu- 
rv, Venus, the ſun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed ſtars ; 
and, above all, the figment of their primum mobile, or the 
{here which gave motion to all the reſt. See a repreſentation 
of this Syſtem, plate LIX. fig. 8. | 
This Syſtem was firſt invented and adhered to, chiefly, be- 
cauſe it ſeemed to correſpond with the ſenſible appearances of 
the celeſtial motions. They took it for granted, that the mo- 
tions which thoſe bodies appeared to have, were ſuch as they 
truly and really performed ; and not dreaming of any motion 
in the earth, nor being appriſed of the diſtinction of abſolute, 
relative, or apparent motion, they could not make a proper 
:d2ment of ſuch matters, but were under a neceſſity of being 
miſled by their very ſenſes, for want of proper aſſiſtance which 
ter- ages produced. | 
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but our own, nor of any other world but the earth on which 
we live. They thought nothing leſs than that all things were 
made for the uſe of man; that all the ſtars were contained in 
one concave ſphere, and, therefore, at an equal dittance from 
the earth ; and that the primum mobile was circumſcribed by 
the cœlum empyreum of a cubic form, which they ſuppoſed 
to be the heaven, or bliſsful abode of devarted fouls; 

It would ſcarce have been worth while to have ſaid fo much 

about ſo abſurd an hypotheſis (as this is now well known to 

be) were it not that there are {till numerous retainers thereto, 
who endeavour very zcaloully to defend the fame, and that 
lor two reaſons principally, viz. becauſe the carth is apparent- 
ly fixed in the center of the world, and the ſun and ſtars move 
about it daily ; and, alto, becauſe the ſcripture aſſerts the tta- 

bility ot earth, the motion of the fun, &c. 

I heſe two arguments merit no particular anſwer. It is ſuſi- 

cient, with reſpect to the fuſt, to ſay, that we are aſſured 

things may (nay muſt) appear to be, in many caſes, wht 
they really are not, nay, to have ſuch affeQions and properties 

as are abfolutely contrary to what they really poſſeſs. Thus a 

perſon ſitting in the cabbin of a ſhip under ſail, will, by look- 

ing out at the window, ſee an apparent motion of the houſcs, 
the trees; &c, on the ſtrand, the contrary way, but will per- 

ceive no motion at all in the ſhip. Alſo, a perſon fitting in a 

wind-mill, if the mill be turned about, he will fee an apparent 

motion of the upright poſt the contrary way, but will not per- 

ceive any in the null itſelt. CE 
All thole caſes are exavy parallel to that of the earth; and it 
is as rational to afiert the ſhip and the mill ate really quic'- 
cent, and the other bolies poſitively in motion, as it is to 
inſiſt on the motion of the ſun, and the carth's being at reſt i! 
the center. ; 
As to the ſcripture, as it was never intended for an inſtitution 
of :ftronomy or philoſophy, ſo nothing is to be underſtood as 
ſtrictly or poſitively aſſerted in relation thereto, but as ſpoken 
only agrecably to the common phraſe, or vulgar notion, of 
things. And thus Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf would always 
fay, the ſun riſes, and the ſun ſets ; and would have ſaid with 
Joſhua, ſun, ſtand thou till, though he well knew it was 
quite contrary in the nature of the thing. 

Tychonic SYSTEM.——This is repreſented plate LIX. fig. 4. It 
owes its origin to 'I'ycho Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark, 
who lived in the latter part of the laſt century; he made his 
obſervations at Uraniburg (i. e. celeſtial tower) in the iſland 
of Weer or Huena. This philoſopher, though he approved 
of the Copernican Syſtem, yet could he not reconcile himſcl£ 
to the motion of the earth; and being, on the other hand, 
convinced the Ptolomean ſcheme, in part, could not be true, 
he contrived one difterent from cither, which is repreſented 
by the diagram referred to, 

In this the earth has no motion allowed it, but the annual 
and diurnal phænomena ate ſolved by the motion of the ſur 
bout the carth, as in the Ptolomaic ſcheme ; and thoſe of 
Mercury and Venus are folved by this contrivance, though 
not in the ſame manner, fo ſimply and naturally, as in the 
Copernican Syſtem; as is eaſy to obſerve in the figure. 

After this ſcheme had been propoſed ſome time, it reccived a 
correction, by allowing the earth a motion about its axis, to 
account for the diurnal phænomena of the heavens; and ſo 
this came to be called the ſemi- I'ychonic Syſtem. But this 
was ſtill wide of the truth, and encumbered with ſuch hypo- 
theſes, as the true mathematician and genuine philoſopher 
could never reliſh. 

Copernican SYSTEM. See the article COPERNICAN Sy/tem. 

SYSTEM, in poetry, implies a certain hypotheſis, or ſcheme, 
of religion, from which the poet is never to recede. 

SYSTEM, in muſic, ſignifies a compound interval; or an inter- 
val compoſed, or conccived to be compoſed, of ſeveral lefier 
intervals. — Such as the octave, &c. | 

Concinmous SYSTEMS, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch parts as are 
fit for muſic, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order between 
the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, from one ex- 
treme to another, may have a good effect, 

Inconcinneus SYSTEMS, are thoſe where the ſimple intervals are 
inconcinnous, or 11]-diſpoſed, betwixt the extremes, 

SY/STOLE, cru, from cure, to contract, in medicine, 
the contraction of the heart of an animal, whereby the blood 
is driven out of its ventricles into the arteries. See the arti- 
cle COR, 

SY"ZYGY *, in aſtronomy, a term equally uſed for the con- 
junction and oppoſition of a planet with the ſun. 

The word is formed from the Greek o+7vy4;@, which properly 
ſigniſies conjunction. 
On the phænomena and circumſtances of the Syzygies, a great 
part of the lunar theory depends. Sce the article MOON. 
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TAB 


A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter in the al- 
phabet. The letter I was in the ſame form in 
the old Greek alphabet, and was derived from 
JD the Phœnician or Samaritan character Tau ” 


by placing the horizontal line or ſtroke quite upon the top of 
the perpendicular one. It is formed in the voice from a ſtrong 
expulſion of the breath through the mouth, upon a ſudden 
detraction of the tongue from the forepart of the palate, with 
the lips at the ſame time open. 

T, has its proper ſound in tan, ten, tin, ton, tun; fat, let, 
hit, hot, put. When it comes before (i) followed by 
another vowel, it is ſounded like S, as in nation, potion, ex- 
patiate, &, When aſpirated, that is, when h comes after 
it, it has a twofold ſound ; one clear and acute, as thin, the- 
ory, &c. the other more obſcure and obtuſe, as in thin, thoſe, 
their, &c. It is faid, by fome, that I' ſounds like <> before 
eous, ous, uous; as in beauteous, portentous, tortuous ; but 
this ſeems a vicious pronunciation, : 

T, among the ancients, was uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying 
160, according to the verſe, 

T gquognue centenss & ſexaginta tenebit. 


When a daſh was added atop thus, T', it ſignified 160,000, 
When the tribunes approved of the decrees of the Senate, they 
teſtified their conſent by ſubſcribing a T. 

T, or Tav, in heraldry, is a kind of croſs patent, or trunca- 
ted; found in all the armories of the commanders of the order 
of St. Anthony. 


 TA'BBY, in commerce, a kind of coarſe taffety watered. 


It is manufactured like the common taftety, excepting that it 
is ſtronger and thicker both in the woof and warp. 

TA'BBYING, the paſling a ſtuff under the calender, to make 
a repreſentation of waves thereon, as on a tabby. 

TABE'LLA, or TasLET, tabulatum, in pharmacy, a ſolid 
kind of electuary, or confection, made of dry ingredients, 
uſually with ſugar, and formed into little flat morſels or 
ſquares ; more uſually called lozenges, and ſometimes mor- 
ſelli, troches, &c. 

TA'BERNACLE X, zabernaculum, among the Jews, the place 
whercin the ark of the covenant was lodged, both while they 
were in tents, during their journey from Egypt, and when 
fixed in Jeruialem, and the ark was kept in the temple, 

*The word is formed from the Latin zabernaculum, a tent. 

T A'BES, in medicine, or Tarts dorſalis, ariſes from a diſorder 
of the ſpinal marrow, and is principally incident to perſons of 
a ſalacious diſpofition, or ſuch as are newly married. The 
patients are free from a fever, cat and digeſt well. "The per- 
fon labouring under this diforder, when interrogated with 
reſpect to his ſtate, affirms, that he perceives, as it were, 
ants falling from the ſuperior part of his body, his head, for 


| 
| 
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inſtance, into the ſpine of the back; and, when he diſcharges 


his urine or excrements, there 1s, at the fame time, a copi- 
ous evacuation of liquid ſemen, in conſequence of which, he 
is incapable of propagating his ſpecies, anſwering the purpoſes 
of marriage, or being amuſed with venereal dreams. He is 
generally thort-breathed and weak, eſpecially after running, 


—— — — * „ 


or walking up a ſteep place; he perceives a ſenſe of weight in 
his head, and is afflictad with a ringing of his ears. The pati- 


ent is, in proceſs of ume, ſei- ed with various ſpecies of vio- 
ent fevers, and at laſt dies of that kind of fever called li- 
pyria. 

This eſſlux of the nutritious juice being once ſtopped by art, 
the diſpirited and impoveriſhed blood muſt be repleniſhed, as 
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toon as may be, with new chyle, by ſuch food as is delicious, 


and aff;rds a good juice, and is moſt grateful to the patient's 
ſtomach; mult be given oiten in a day, though in a little quan- 
tity at a time. And that the appetite may be the more exci- 
ted, let him be adviſed to be chearful ; for there is nothing 
deſtroys the appetite, and connrins a conſumption, more than 
grief or ſadneſs. Let him alſo enjoy the benefit of the open 


_ . * 1 . : y , 2 4 . 5 _ 4 * 
air, which is benetic!al to the nerves, and, conſequently, to 


the appetite and floinach, But he mult religioufly abſtain 


from wine and ſpirituous liquors, wich are ſubject to put the 
blood, which before was tov hut, iato a greater flame. No; 


purges are de f 


cuation, which may Create tarther expences to nature, when 
ſhe is alre ady wenk. 
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TA'BLATURE, in anatomy, a diviſion or parting the ſkul 
into two tables. 

TA'BLE, in architecture, a ſmooth ſimple member or orng. 
ment of various forms, but moſt uſually in that of a lon 
ſquare. 5 

Prejecting TABLE, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from the naked 
of the wall, pedeſtal, or other matter it adorns, 

Rake TABLE, is that which is hollowed in the die of a pedeſta] 
or elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed with a mould. 
ing. 

8 TABLE, an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for the puttin 
an inſcription, or other ornament, in ſculpture. This 
what M. Perrault underſtands by abacus in Vitruvius. 

Crowned TABLE, that covered with a cornice, and wherein is 
cut a baſſo relievo, or a piece of black marble incruſtated for 
an inſcription. 

Ruſticated TABLE, that which is pricked, and whoſe ſurface 
ſeems rough, as in grotto's, &c. 

Plain TABLE, a furveying inſtrument. See PLAIN Table, 

TABLE of Pythagoras, the common multiplication Table, See 
MULTIPLICATION. 

Laws of the twelve TABLES, were the firſt ſet of laws of the Ro- 
mans, thus called, either by reafon the Romans then wrote 
with a ſtyle on thin wooden Tables covered with wax; or 
rather, becauſe they were engraven on Tables or plates of 
copper, to be expoſed in the moſt noted part of the public 
forum. 

Itis great pity this ſyſtem of law ſhould have periſhed through 

the injurics of time : We have now nothing of it but a few 

fragments diſperſed in divers authors. J. Gothotred has col- 
lected them together, and we have them in Rofinus, and 
ſome other authors, : 

The Latin is very old and barbarous, and remarkably ob- 

ſcure. . 
TABLE, is alſo uſed for an index or repertory put at the begin- 

ning or end of a book, to direct the reader to any paſſage he 

may have occaſion for, 

T ABLEs, in mathematics, are ſyſtems of numbers calculated to 
be ready at hand for the more eaſy and expeditious performing 
mathematical operations. 

Aſtronemical TABLES, are computations of the motions, places, 
and other phænomena of the planets, both primary and ſe- 
condary. | 

TA'BLING of fines, is the making a Table for every county 
where his majeſty's writs run, containing the contents of eve- 
ry fine paſſed each term. 

"TA'BOR, taborrin, a ſmall drum. 

TA/CAMAHACA, or TACAMACHA, is a tolerably ſolid re- 

| fin, of a very fragrant and peculiar ſmell : It is divided, by the 

druovitts, into two kinds, the one called the ſhell Tacama- 
cha, which. is the fineſt ; the other, which is an inferior kind, 
Facamahaca in grains, or rough T acamahaca. 
The ſhell Tacamacha is a concreted reſin, of a fatty appear- 
ance, and ſomewhat ſoft, ſo as cally to receive an impreſſion 
from the finger; at leaſt, this is its ſtate, when tolerably freſh. 
In time it grows hard and friable as common refin ; but it 1s 
then to be rejected, as having loſt much of its virtue, It is of 
a pale, browniſh, white colour, ſometimes with a yellowiſh, 
ſometimes with a greeniſh caſt. It is moderately heavy, very 
inflammable, and of a very fragrant ſmell of a peculiar kind, 
in which ſomething like the aromatic fcent of Javender, and 
the perfume of amber- greaſe, may be diſtinguiſhed, as mixed 
with a reſinous flavour. Its taite is very aromatic and agree- 
able, though very acrid. 
The common or grain Tacamahaca, called alſo coarſe Taca- 
mahaca, by way of diſtinction from the former fine kind, 
which is called Tacamahaca ſublimis by ſome, is a dry, but 
ſomewhat fattiſh reſin, ſent over to us either in looſe granules, 
or in maſſes formed of ſuch. Id is of a whitiſh colour variega- 
ted with vellowith, reddiſh, or greeniſh ſpots. Some of the 
oranules are fimply of one or other of theſe colours; others are 
variegated with two or more of them. It is of a fragrant 
ſmell, reſembling that of the ſnell Tacamacha, but leis per- 
ſumed, and is of an acrid, aromatic, bitteriſh taſte. 

The tree which produces Tacamahata, is deſcribed, though 
imperfectly, by many of the botanical writers. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it atbor populo limilis reſmioſa altera; Hernandez, 
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tecomahaca; and Plukenet, Tacamahaca foliis crenatis ligno 
ad ephippia apto. It is a tall tree, in manner of growth much 
reſembling the poplar : Its leaves are broad, ſerrated at the 


edges, and terminate in a ſharp point. The flowers have 
not yet been deſcribed, but the fruit is ſaid to grow on the 


ſummit of the branches, and to be ſmall, roundiſh, and of a 
brown colour, containing a kernel, not unlike that of a peach- 
ſtone. 

Tacamahaca is greatly recommended, by ſome, in diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs: At preſent it is very ſeldom uſed in- 
ternally, but externally it is in repute for ſoftening tumors, 
and mitigating pain. It is ſpread on leather, and laid behind 
the ears for the tooth-ach, and to ſtop defluxions on the eyes; 
and to the navel, to relieve women in hyſteric complaints. 
Applied in the ſame manner to the region of the ſtomach, it 
is ſaid to afhit digeſtion, diſpel flatus's, and promote the appe- 
tite. It is alſo an ingredient in ſome of the compoſitions of 
the ſhops. 

TA'CHY GRAPHY “, the art of faſt, or ſhort, writing, 

* The word is formed from the Greek raxi;, ſwift, and garen 
wricing. | 

TACK abort, in navigation, a term uſed at fea when a ſhip's 

head is brought about ſo as to lie the contrary way. 
To effect this, they firſt make her ſtay; which done, ſhe is 
ſaid to be paid. They then let riſe and haul, i. e. let the lee- 
tack riſe, and haul-aft the ſheets, and fo trim all the fails by 
a wind, as they were before. 

TACKLE, or TackLixs, in navigation, includes all the 
. or cordage of à ſhip, whereby the ſails, &c. are ma- 
naged. 

TACKLES, ate more particularly uſed for ſmall ropes running 
in three parts / having at one end a pendant with a block faſ- 
tened to them, or elſe a lannier ; and at the other end a block 
and hook to hang goods upon that are to be hoiſted on board 
the ſhip, or out of her. —T here are ſeveral kinds of theſe 
Tackles ; as the boat Tackles, ſerving to hoiſt the boats in 
and out, commonly called the yard and ſtay Tackles. Loof 


Tackles, for the aſſiſtance of the weather ſhrouds to keep the 


maſt from ſtraining in bad weather: Gunner's Tackles, with 
which the ordnance is managed, &c. 

TA'CTICS “, the art of diſpoſing forces in form of a battle, 
and of performing the military motions and evolutions. 


The word is Greek raxria, formed from pa&;, order. 


TA©NTIASTF, or TRNTA, in architecture, a member of the Doric 
architecture reſembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet, and ſerving 
in lieu of a cymatium. 

The word is Greek rana, which literally ſignifies a ſwath, 
bandage, fillet, or the like —Barbaro renders it by AH,: But 
Paltadio uſes the old name Tania. 

TA'FFAREL, or TAT ER EL, in a ſhip, is a rail all round the 

and quarter-deck. 

TA'FFETY, in commerce, a kind of fine, fmooth, ſilken 
ſtuff, having uſually a remarkable luſtre or gloſs. 

Dragon's TAIT, cauda draconis, in ↄſtronomy, the deſcending 
node of a planet, thus characteriſed g. See NODE. 

Talk of a comet ; when a comet darts his rays forwards, or to- 
wards that part of the heavens whither his proper motion ſeems 
to be carrying him, thoſe * are called its beard: On the 
contrary, when its rays are ſhort behind, towards that part 
from whence it ſeems to move, the rays are called the Tail 
of the comet. The various phænomena whereof, with their 
phyſical cauſes, ſee under the article COMET. 

T a11. of the trenches, in the military art, is the poſt or place 
where the beſiegers begin to break ground to cover themſelves 
from the hre of the town. 

Ta1L *, or TaiLE, in common law, fignifies a limited fee ; as 

| oppoſite to fee- ſimple. | 


* It it thus called from the French 2ai//er, to cut, by reaſon 
ſuch fee is ſo minced, or parted, as it were, that it is not in 
the owner's free power to diſpoſe of, but is by the firſt giver 
cut, tails, and Frided from all others, and tied to the iſſue of 
the donee. | 

The limitation of Tail is either ſpecial or general. 

Tal, ſpecial, is that whereby lands and tenements are limited 
to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies toge- 
ther. Alt is called ſpecial, becauſe if the man bury his wife 
before iſſue, and take another, the iſſue by his ſecond marri- 
aze cannot inherit the land. 

Tall after poſſibility 4 iſue extinf?, is where land is given 
to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies, and 
the one over: lives the other, without iſſue between them be- 
gotten; upon which the ſurvivor ſhall hold the land for term 
of his own life in quality of tenant in Tail after the poſſibility 
of iſſue extinct; and, notwithſtanding he does waſte, ſhall 
not be impeached of it.— And, if he be an alien, he, in the re- 
verſion, ſhall not have a writ of entry in conſimili caſu, but 

may enter, and his entry is lawful. 

TaLLLOIR, in architecture, a term which ſome of our wri- 
ters, after the French, uſe for abacus. 

TALC, or Tark, in natural hiſtory, 
hihle ſpecies of ſtonc, eaſily 1 
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a ſhining, ſquamous, 
into thin laminæ or 
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We generally diſtinguiſh two kinds of Talc, thewhiteTalc of 
Venice, and that called red Talc of Muſcovy. 

Venetian TFaALc, is a pure and elegant foffile ſubſtance, and is 
met with in maſſes of very — ſhapes from the bigneſs of 
a horſe · bean to that of a man's fiſt ; and ſometimes, though 
rarely, they are found to weigh ſeveral pounds. It is of a 
very wregular ſurface full of prominencies and cavities. It is 
remarkably ſoft and ſmooth to the touch, more ſo indeed, than 
almoſt any other ſoſſile; it is conſiderably heavy, it breaks 
with a ſmall blow, and then ſhews its ſtructure better than on 
the ſurface ; examined, when freſh broken, it is extremely 
bright and glittering. The whole maſſes are of a beautiful 
bluiſh green colour, with an admixture of ſilver white. 

It is not affected by aqua ſortis, or any other of the acids, or 
by any known menſtruum ; in the fire it ſuffers no farther al- 
teration than the loſing its greeniſh colour and brightneſs com- 
ing out after a gentle calcination perfectly white, and of a dull, 
not a gloſly, ſurface. Geoffroy ſays indeed, that it does not 
loſe its colour by calcination, but remains unaltered in the fire, 
but experiment proves the contrary. 

This kind of Talc is found plentifully in many parts of Ger- 
my and che Alps, where it lies in veins in many places on 
the ſurtace of the earth. 

Talc is not uſed in medicine, but the fame of it among the al- 
chemiits, and the opinion the ladies have of it as a coſmetic, 
has always retained it a place in the ſhops. It is with difficulty 
powdered to be fit for the uſe of the ladies; ſome do it by heat- 
ing it red-hot, and grinding in it an iron mortar, made alſo 
almoſt red-hot ; but the better way is to heat it ſeveral times 
in a clear hre and quench it haſtily in water, by this means 
it is rendered friable, and after being powdered in a common 
mortar may be levigated to an extreme fineneſs upon a marble, 
The way of uſing it is either to rub the dry powder on the 
hands, or mix it with pomatum. 

Muſcovy Tac, is a foſſile well known for its many uſes, tho 
the principal of theſe are not of the medicinal kind. It is one 
of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the natural bodies, and reſiſts the 
force of menſtruums, and even fire. It is found in Muſcovy 
and Perſia in great abundance, alſo in the iſland of Cyprus. 
This kind of Pale may be reduced to a fine white powder by 
repeated calcinations and immerſions into cold water; but re- 
quires much more time and trouble than the Venetian Talc. 
There are ſome who recommend it in epilepſies, and it is 
uſed in many of the arts and manufaQures, particularly by op- 
ticians for incloſing the minute bodies intended for microſcopic 
obſervation, 

TA'LENT), talentum, a weight and a coin, both very famous 
among the ancients, but very difterent in different countries, 
The value of the Talent is very hard to aſſign in Engliſh mo- 
ney, as being uied among all the people throughout the eaſt; 
and its value, and the manner of computation, different among 

each. A difficulty abundantly ſhewn by Budæus, in his learn- 
ed treatiſe de Aſſe. | 
There were various kinds of Talents, both with regard to weight 
and to ſpecies; the value of theſe laſt {till increaſing, as the 
metal whereof it conſiſted was purer: though the Talent 
weights all contained the ſame number of pounds and drachms. 
For as the French have a livre Pariſis and a livre Tournois, 
each whereof contains alike 20 ſols; yet, theſe compared to- 

ether, the Paris livre contains 25 ſols of the Tournois livre, 

the Paris fol exceeding that of Tours by one fifth ; fo all 
Talent weights were equally 69 minæ, and the mina 100 
drachme ; fue, the drachma of one place exceeding that of 
another, there hence aroſe a difference in the Talents. 
The Attic drachma, for inſtance, was 60 Attic oboli, and that 
of Ægina 10 of the ſame oboli ; whence the Ægincan Talent, 
computed on the foot of the Attic weight, was 100 minz z 
whereas, reckoned on the foot of its own drachma, it was no 
more than 60. 
Ihe common Attic Talent then (the Talent weight we mean) 
contained 60 Attic mine, or 62 and a half Attic pounds, or 
6000 Attic drachmæ; equal, according to Dr. Arbuthnot's 
reduction, to 56 pounds 11 ounces Engliſh 1 roy weight. 
Some Authors, as Priſcian, mention another Attic Talent of 
100 minæ; but this is to be underſtood of antient minæ, as 
they ſtood before Solon, each only worth 75 drachmæ. 
The Syrian Talent contained 15 Attic minz ; that of Alex- 
andria 96 Attic minæ, or 91 lib. Troy. Ihe Babylonic, Perſi- 
an, and Anthiochic Talents were the ſame with the Agyptian. 
Among the Romans there were two kinds of I alents, the 
little, and the great Talent: the little was the common Talent; 
and whenever they ſay, ſimply, talentum, they are to be un- 
derſtood of this: the little Talent was 60 minz, or Roman 
pounds; the mina, or pound, eſtimated at 109 drachmæ, or 
denarii : it was alſo eftimated at 24 great ſeſterces, which a- 
mounted to 60 pounds, 
The great Talent exceeded the leſs by one third part. Budæ- 
us computes, that the little Talent of filver was worth 75 
pounds ſterling ; and the greater, 99 |. 6. s. 8d. ſterling. — 
The greater Talent of ſilver he makes worth 99 J. ſterling, — 
The greater of gold worth 1125 J. ſterling. 

TaLEenT, as a ſpecies, or money, among the Hebrews, was 
ſometimes uſed for a gold coin, the fame with the ſhckel of 


110 gold, 
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gold, called alſo ſtater, and weighing only 4, drachms. 


The Hebrews reckoned by theſe Talents as we do pounds, 
&c. Thus a million of gold, or million of Talents of gold, 
among them, was a million of ſhekels, or nummi; the num: 


mus of gold being the ſame weight with the ſhekel, viz. 4 | 


drachms. | | "TH 2 
Vet the Hebrew Talent weight of ſilver, which they called 
cicar, was equivalent to that of 3000 ſhekles, or 113 pounds 


Engliſh Troy weight, according to Arbuthnot's computation. | 


TA LIO, lex talionis, or pena talionis, a retribution or puniſh- 

ment whereby an evil is returned perfectly like that committed 

againſt us by another, which is what we uſually expreſs eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth. 

TA'LISMANS *, magical figures engraven or cut under cer- 
tain ſuperſticious obſervances of the characteriſms and confi- 
gurations of the heavens; to which ſome aſtrologers, hermeti- 

. cal philoſophers, and other adepts, attribute marvellous vir- 

tues, particularly that of calling down cæleſtial influences. 

»The word is pure Arabic; though Menage, after Salmafius 
thinks it may come from the Greek 7:>:0uz, operation or con 
ſecration, Borel ſays it is Perſian, and ſignifies literally an en 
graven conſtellation, Others derive it à talamaſcis literis, 
which are myſterious characters, or cyphers uſed by ſocerers; 
thus called from talama/ca, a phantom, or illuſion, 


TALLAGE, tallagium, a certain rate according to which ba- 
rons and knights were anciently taxed, by the king towards 
the expences of the ſtate, and =o Eg tenants by their lords on 

certain occaſions. 

TA'LLOW, a fort of animal fat melted down and clarified. 

TALLOW-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great plenty, 
in that country which produces a ſubſtance like our T allow, 
and ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. 

It is about the height of a cherry-tree, its leaves in form of a 
heart, of a deep ſhining red colour, and its bark very ſmooth. 
Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, or cover like a cheſnut, 
and conſiſts of three round white grains of the ſize and form of 
a ſmall nut, each having its peculiar capſula, and within a little 
ſtone. — This ſtone is encompaſſed by a white pulp which has 
all the properties of true Tallow, both as to conſiſtence, colour, 
and even ſmell ; and accordingly the Chineſe make their can- 
dles of it ; which would doubtleſs be as good as thoſe in Eu- 
rope, if they knew how to purify their vegetable as well as we 
do our animal Tallow. 
All the preparation they give it, is to melt it down and mix a 
little oil with it, to make it ſofter and more pliant. It is true 
their candles made of it yield a thicker ſmoke, and a dimmer 
light, than ours; but thoſe defects are owing in a great mea- 
ſure to the wicks which are not of a cotton, but only a little 
rod, of dry light wood covered with the pith of a ruſh wound 
round it; which, being very porous, ſerves to filtrate the mi- 
nute parts of the 'iallow, attracted by the burning flick, which 
by this means is kept alive. 

TA'LLIES of loans, one part whercof is kept in the Exche- 
quer, and the other part given to particular perſons in lieu of 
an obligation for the monies they have Jent to the government 
on acts of parliament. This laſt part is called the ſtock, and 
the former the counter ſtock, or counter tail. 


TA'LMUD, or TyHaimun, a Jewiſh book wherein is collect- 
ed all that relates to the explication of their law. 


TALON *, in architecture, a kind of moulding conſiſting of a 
ſquare fillet, frequently found to terminate ornaments of joiners 
work, as thoſe ot doors. 

* The word is French, and literally ſignifies heel. 

TA'LPA, in medicine, is a tumor generally confined to the 
head, and appearing as the conſequence of the venereal diſeaſe. 
The Talpz elevate the ſkin from the pericranium, and gene- 
rally denote a foulneſs of the bone beneath; but the nates are 
generally ſeated in the neck. 

Tal vs, in anatomy; fee ARSTRAGAL. 

TaLvs, or TALUT, in architecture, the inclination or ſlope of 
a work; as of the outtide of a wall, when its thickneſs is di- 
miniſhed by degrees, as it riſes in height to make it the ſirmer. 

Talus, in fortihcation, — Lalus of a battion, or rampart, is the 
ſlope or diminution allowed to ſuch 2 work, whether it be of 
carth or ſtone, the better to ſupport its weight. 

The exterior LA Us Ha work, is its lope on the tide towards the 
country; which is always made as little as poſſible, to prevent 
the enemies ſcalado ; unleſs carth be had, and then it is abſo- 
lutely nece{lary to allow a conſiderable Talus for its parapet. 
The interior Talus of a work is its lope on the inſide towards 
the place. 

'FA'MARINDS, tamariudi, a pulpy matter which has, in its 
natural ſtate, ſurrounded and incloted the ſeeds of a tree of the 
{ame name between the two membranes of the pods, with 
which nature has detended them externally from injuries. It is 
a thick, tough, and viſcid mais, of the conſiſtence of honey, and 
of 2 blackiſh, brownith, or reddiſh colour. It is of an agree- 
able acid taſte, and is generally mixed with a larger or ſmaller 
quantity of ſugar in order to its keeping, — The tree which 
produces them is of the number ol the tr:andria manogynia of 
Linnæus, and of the @rbores lt flore uniform: of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers under the name of 
termarindus, and filrgua Araitce, Tho tree rites to the height of 


— 
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out walnut trees, and ſpreads as broad with its bra 
do; the leaves are pinnated in the manner of th 
We uſe Tamarinds as a purge, but they are extrem 
and gentle in their operation, and therefore require to i 
in a very large doſe to have any viſible effect, and aft 
a ſtool or two they prove gently aſtringent. The 
in fevers to quench thirſt, and to temperate the 88 
the humors. They are ſaid to cure the jaundice witho 2. 
n of = other medicine, and in bilious diarrhieg's ' * 
nephritic a | 1 
= = complaints, they have been known to do eminent 
Tamarinds are found to increaſe conſiderabl a 
virtues of manna and caſſia, and, when they = tive 
operate briſkly, ought always to be given with them. T: 2 
rinds alone may be taken an ounce or two at a time . 
ſeldom found to purge overmuch thoſe who eat much la * 
quantities on account of their pleaſantneſs. They are at. 
gredient „ dee electuary, and are a very proper . 
ture with the reſinous purges, ſuch as ſcamm mug 
and the like. M7 War os TOR Te ee 
TA'ONBAC, or TamBaqua, a mixture of cold a 

which the people of Siam hold more Carded wa r aer 
value on than gold itſelf, 2 


TAMBOYUR, in architecture, a term applied to the Corintt 
and Compoſite capitals, as bearing ſome reſemblance 4 
drum which the French call Tambour. 

TAamBouR, is alſo uſed for a little box of timber work covered 
with a ceiling, within-fide the porch of certain churches both 
to prevent the view, of perſons paſſing by and to keep off the 
wind, &c. by means of folding doors. 

TamBouR, alſo denotes a round courſe of ſtone, ſeveral where. 
of form the ſhaft of a column not ſo. high as a diameter, 


TA'MPION *, or Tomeion, a plug, ſerving to ſtop the 
mouths of cannon, mortars, &c. to prevent their being wet and 
to keep them clean within. 


* On word is formed from the French tampon, a bung, ſtopple, 
TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and ground by a tannins 
=_ into a coarſe powder to be uſed in the tanning or dreſſing 
ins. 5 
TANGENT, in geometry, a right-line which touches 2 
circle but in one point, and conſequently, if infinitely pro- 
duced, could never cut the ſame. 

TANGENT of an arch, is a right- line drawn perpendicularly from 
the end of a diameter, paſſing to one extremity of the arch, and 
terminated by a right-line drawn from the center, through the 
other. extremity of the arch.—Thus A I' (plate LVHI, r. 
3.) is the Tangent of the arches SA and 8 D. : 

Cor-T ANGENT of an arch, is the Tangent of the complement 
of that arch. Thus B G is the co-Tangent of the arch $ 4 
or the Tangent of the arch 8 B the complement of S A. 

TANGENT of a curve, is a right-line which only touches the 
curve in one point, but does not cut it. 

Method of drawing T ANGENTS to curves. The fluxion of the 
ordinate is to the fluxion of the abſciſſe, as the ordinate is to 
the ſub- Tangent. 

Let A Cc (plate LIX. fig. 9.) repreſent a curve, A its ver- 
tex, A B the abciſſe, B C the ordinate, V C a Tangent to the 
curve in the point C, and V the ſub- Tangent. I ſay, that 
the ordinate B C is to the ſub- Tangent VB, as the fluxion of 
the ordinate B C is to the fluxion of the abſciſſe A B. 
Conceive the ordinate B C to flow uniformly, and move till it 
come into the place þ c and draw C E parallel to A B. 
It is manifeſt that C E and E are in the firſt ratio of the na- 
ſcent increments of AB and B C, generated in the firſt mo- 
ment of time; for while A B flowed into, or became A 5, 
B C flowed into or became b c. 
Draw Cc ſubtending the arch Cc, and produce it till it cut 
the abſciſſe produced in the point , then will the triangles 
E Cc and c b be fimilar. 
And it will be as cE: EC::cb: bv; 
That is, 8 ( E: EC:: cE+E6: bB+Bx; 
For ch=cE +Eb, and bu =bB+Br; 
Allo, E = CB, and B =CE; 
Wherefore, c E: EC:: c E+CB:EC+Bx. 
Let us now imagine the ordinate bc to return back into 
its former place, and become B C, at which time the right- 
lines Cu and V C will be coincident, the increments c L 
E C will vaniſh, and the triangle c E C, in its evaneſcent form, 
will be ſimilar to the triangle C B V, and conſequently, cE: 
EC:: CB: B V, which was the thing to be demonſtrated. 
Whence it follows, ſuppoſing x to repreſent the abſciſſe A B ct 
any curve A C, y the ordinate B C, and : the ſub-Tangent 
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B V, chat y: X: ::: Whence ty = xy, and oh 
and hence ariſes this general rule for drawing of 'Tangents to 
curves. 
1. Find the fluxionary value of the abſciſſe from the equati- 
on expreſſing the nature of the curve. 
2. Multiply the fluxionary value by y, and divide that product 
by the fluxion of the ſame ordinate, Or, which is the ſame thing, 


in the room of y, in the fluxionary value of the fab- Tangent, 
| 4 st. 
bait; 
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ſubſtitute the fluent ĩtſelf, and the reſult, in either way, will be the |. 


value of the Sub- Tangent in the terms of the equation fitſt given. 
And hence we are taught how to draw a Tangent to any 
point in a curve, the equation, expreſſing the nature of the 
curve, being firſt given. 
Line of TANGENTS, a line uſually placed on the ſector and 
Gunter's ſcale. See SECTOR, and Gunter's ScALE. 
TANNING, the art of preparing ſkins or hides in a pit, with 
tan and water. | 
What we call tan, from which the art derives its name, is 
the bark of oak, chopped and ground by a tanning mill into a 
coarſe powder, When the bark is taken off the trees, it muſt be 
well dried in the ſun, and ſhaved ſmall, then dried again on 
a kiln, and placed in piles in a houſe, Where oak-bark is 
ſcarce, that of thorns may ſupply the defect. 
New tan is moſt eſteemed ; — old and ſtale, it loſes a deal 
of its effect, which conſiſts in ſhutting up the pores of the ſkin ; 
ſo that, the longer the ſkins are kept in the tan, the more 
ſtrength and fineneſs they acquire. 
The art of Tanning regards only the hides of bullocks, cows, 
calves, and horſes ; the ew whereof for oxes hides is as 
follows : 
The ſkin being flayed off the carcaſe, if it is intended to be 
kept, is ſalted with ſea-ſalt, mixed with allum, or with a fort 
of ſa]t-petre, called natron. If it be not intended to be kept, 
the falting is ſaved, as being of no uſe, but to prevent the 
hide from corrupting, before it can be conveniently carried to 
the tan-yard. 
Whether the hides have been ſalted or not, the tanner begins 
with taking off the horns, the ears, and the tail ; after which 
it is thrown into water for about thirty hours, to waſh oft 
the blood and other impurities adhering to the inſide. 
This done, it is put into a lime-pit prepared over night, 
where it continues about twelve hours ; after which it is left 
to drain for three or four days on the edge of the pit, 
This preparation being over, it is returned into a ſtrong lime- 
pit for two or three days, then taken out for four more; and 
thus, for ſix weeks, alternately taken out and put in twice a 
week. | 
At the ſix weeks end it is put into a freſh pit, where it con- 
tinues eight days, and is taken out for ſo many ; and thus al- 
ternately for a year or eighteen months, according to th. 
ſtrength of the ſkin, or the weather : for, when it is very hot, 
they put in freſh lime twice a week; but, when it is froſty, 
they ſometimes do not touch them for three months. Ever, 
freth lime-pit they throw them into is ſtronger and ſtronger, 
At four, five, or 2 weeks end, the tanner ſcrapes off the hair 
on a wooden block, with a kind of knife for that purpoſe. And, 
when it is entirely cleanſed from the hair, he carries it to a 
river to waſh, pares of the fleſh on the block, with a kind ol 
paring-knife, and rubs it briſkly with a kind of whet- ſtone, to 
take off any remains of fleſh or filth on the hair fide, 
The ſkin is now put into tan, that is, covered over with tan, 
as it is ſtretched in the pit, and the water let in upon it. If 
the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings of tan will be required; for 
weaker, three or tour may ſuffice. When the ſkin has not 
been kept long enough in lime, or the pan-pit is upon clearing 
it, in the middle of it is ſeen a whitiſh ſtreak, called the horn, 
or crudity of the ſkin : and this is the reaſon why the ſoals of 
ſhoes, &c. ſtretch ſo eaſily, and let in water. 
When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken out of 
the pits to be dried, by hanging in the air. Then the tan is 
cleanſed off them, and they are put in a place neither too dry 
nor too moiſt; they are well ſtretched over each other, with 
weights a-top to keep them tight and ſtraight; and in this 
condition are ſold under the name of bend leather, 
Cows, calves, and horſes ſkins arc tanned much after the ſame 
manner as thoſe of oxen, except that the former are only kept 
four months in the lime-pit ; and, beſore they are put into the 
tan-pit, they are previouſly immerſed in the following prepa- 
ration: cold water is poured into a wooden fat or tub, 
wherein the ſkins are put, which are kept ſtirring, while more 
water is warming in a copper, and, as ſoon as that water is a 
little more than lukewarm, it is poured gently into the tat, and 
upon this is caſt a baſket of tan; during which time the ſkins 
arc {till kept turning, that the water and tan may not ſcorch 
them. 
After an hour they are taken out, and caſt for a day in cold 
water, then returned into the former fat, and the ſame water 
they had been in before ; and here they had been left eiohit 
days; which expired, they arc put into the tan-pit, and three 
coverings of tan given them; the firſt of which laſts five weeks, 
the ſecond fix, and the third two months. 
The reſt of the proceſs in all reſpects the ſame, as that above 
delivered. In ſome countries, as Champagne, &c. the tan- 
ner gives the firſt preparation with barley inſtead of lime, 
TAPESTRY, a curious kind of manufacture, ſerving to adorn 
a chamber or other apartment by hanging or Covering the 
walls thereof. 
It is a kind of woven hangings, of woo! and ſilk frequently 
raiſed and inriched with gold and ſilver, repreſenting figures of 
men, animals, land{kips, hiſtories, &c. 
The invention of Tapeſtry ſeems to have come to us from the 
Levant, and this ſeems the more probable, in that the work- 
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men concerned in it were called, at leaft in France, Sarraſina, 
or Sarraſinois. 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who were the 
firſt that excelled in making Tapeſtry, might bring the art with 
them from ſome of the croiſades or expeditions againſt the 
arraſins. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, thoſe two nations, eſpecially the 
Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot this noble and rich 
manufacture in Europe, now one of the fineſt ornaments of 
palaces, churches, &c. 
And therefore, if they may not be allowed to be the inventors, 
they have at leaſt the glory of being the reſtorers of this ſo 
curious and admirable art, as gives a kind of life to wools 
and filks in no reſpe inferior to the paintings of the beſt 
maſters, 1 
It was late before the French applied themſelves to Tapeſtry, 
Ihe firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind was under Henry IV. in the 
year 1607, in the Fauxbourg of St. Michael: but this fell with 
the death of that prince. This manufacture ns revived in the 
time of Louis XIV. by the care and addreſs of the great Mon- 
ſicur Colbert, to whom the eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins 15 
owing 3 a royal Tapeſtry manufacture, which has produced 
works in this kind, ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Engliſh or 
Flemiſh Tapeſtry, cither as to the deſigns, tlic colours, or the 
hrmneſs. 
Tapeſtry work is diſtinguiſhed by the workmen into two kinds, 
VIZ, that of high and that of low warp ; though the difference 
is rather in the manner of working than in the work itſelf ; 
which is in effect the ſame in both ; only the looms, and con- 
ſequently the warps, are differently fituated. 
T hoſe of the low warp being placed flat and parallel to the 
horizon, and thoſe on the contrary of the high warp erected 
perpendicularly, 
The Engliſh anciently excelled all the world in the Tapeſtry 
of the high warp, and they ſtill retain their former reputation, 
though with ſome little change; their low warps are till ad- 
mired ; but, as for the high ones, they ate quite laid aſide by 
the French. 
The French have three conſiderable Tapeſtry-manufaCtures 
beſides that of the Gobelins; the fuſt at Aubuſlon in Auvergne, 
the ſecond is at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the third 
at Beauvais. 
They were all equally eſtabliſhed for the high and the low 
warp; but they have all laid aſide the high warp, excepting the 
Gobelins. 9 


There are admirable low warps in Flanders, generally exceed- 
ing thoſe of France; the chief and almoſt only Flemiſh ma- 
nufaCtures are at Bruflels, Antwerp, Oudenatd, Liſte, Tour- 
nay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. 

At Bruſſels and Antwerp, they ſucceed both in human figures, 
in animals and landſkips; and that both with regard to the de- 
ſigns and the workmanſhip. E 

At Oudenard, their Jandſkips and animals are good, but their 
human figures bad, Lifle and the other cities named come 
behind Oudenard. 

The French manufaCtories of Felletin do tolerably well in 
landſkips, Aubuſſon in figures, and Beauvais in both. 

Ihe uſual widths of Papeſtries are from two ells to three ells 
Paris- meaſure, 


The manufatlure of TAPESTRY of the high warp. — The loom, 


whereon it is wrought, is placed perpendicularly : it conſiſts of 
four principal pieces; two long planks or cheeks of wood, 
and two thick rollers or beams. 

The planks are ſet upright, and the beams acrofs them, one 
at the top, and the other at the bottom, at about a foot diſtance 
from the ground. 

They have each their trunnions, by which they are ſuſpended 
on the planks, and are turned with bars, 

In each roller is a groove from one end to the other, capable 
of containing a long round piece of wood, faſtened therein with 
hooks, — The uſe of it is to tie the ends of the warp to. 

The warp, which is a kind of worſted or twiſted woollen 
thread, is wound on the upper roller ; and the work, as faſt as 


. wove, is wound on the lower. 


Within-ſide the planks, which are ſeven or eight feet high, 
fyurteen or hftcen inches broad, and three or four thick, arc 
holes pierced ſrom top to bottom, in which are put thick pieces 
of iron, with hooks at one cu, ſerving to ſuſtain the coat ſtave : 
theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierced, by putting a pin i 
which, the ſtave is drawn nearer or ſet further off; and thus 
the coats or threads are ſtretched or looſened at pleaſure, 

The coat-ſtave is about three inches diameter, and runs al! 
the length of the loom; on this are fixed the coats or threads, 
which make the threads of the warp croſs each other. It has 
much the ſame effect here, as the ſpring- ſtave and treddles 
have in the common looms. 

The coats are little threads faſtened to cach thica of the warp 
with a kind of fiding knot, which forms a fort of maſh or 
ring. They ſerve to keep the warp open for the paſſage of broa- 
ches wound with ſilks, woollens, or other matters uſed in the 
piece of 'T apeſtry. 

In the laſt place, there are a number of little ſticks of different 
lengths, but all about an inch diameter, which the workmen, 
keeps by him in baſkets, to ſerve ta make the threads of the 
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| Warp croſs each other, by paſſing them acroſs : and, that the 


threads thus croſſed may retain their proper ſituation, a pack- 
thread is run among the threads, above the ſtick. * 


The loom being thus formed, and mounted with its warp, the | 


firſt thing the workman does, is to draw on the threads of this 


warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes of the deſign to be repre- | 


ſented on the piece of Tapeſtry ; which is done by applying 
cartoons, mide from the painting he intends to copy, to the 
fide that is to be the wrong ſide of the piece, and then with a 
black- lead pencil following and tracing out the contours there- 
of on the thread of the right ſide; ſo that the ſtrokes appear 
equally both before and behind. | 3 
As for the original deſign the work is to be finiſhed by, it is 
hung up behind the workmen, and wound on a long ſtaff 
from which a piece is unrolled from time to time, as the work 
roceeds, 
Beſides the loom, &c. here deſcribed, there are three other 
principal inſtruments required for working the ſilk or the wool 
of the woof within the threads of the warp ; theſe are a broach, 
a reed, and an iron-needle. 
The broach is made of a hard wood, ſeven or eight inches 
long, and two thirds of an inch thick, ending in a point with 
a little handle. This ſerves a ſhuttle; the ſilks, woollens, 
gold, or ſilver to be uſed in the work, being wound on it. 
"The reed or comb is alſo of wood, eight or nine inches long, 
and an inch thick on the back, whence it grows leſs and leſs to 
the extremity of the teeth, which are more or leſs apart, ac- 
cording to the greater or leſſer degree of fineneſs of the intend- 
ed work, 
Laſtly, the needle is in form of the common needle, only 
bigger and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the wool and ſilks, 
when there is any line or colour that does not fit well. 
All things being prepared for the work, and the workman 
ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong fide of the piece, 
with his back towards the deſign; fo that he works as it were 
blindfold, ſeeing nothing of what he does, and being obliged to 
quit his poſt and go to the other fide of the loom, whenever he 
would view and examine the piece to correct it with his preſs- 
ing-needle, 
To put any fiik, &c. in the warp, he frſt turns and looks at 
the deſign, then taking a broach full of the proper colour, he 
places it among the threads of the warp, which he brings 
croſs each other with his fingers, by means of the coats or 
threads faſtened to the ſtaff; this he repeats every time he is 
to change his colour. 
Having placed the filk or wool, he beats it with his reed or 
comb ; and, when has thus wrought in ſeveral rows over each 


other, he goes to ſee the effect they have, in order to reform the | 
contours with his needle, if there be occaſion. 


' 


As the work advances, it is rolled upon the lower beam, and, 


when he has thus wrought, they roll it upon the lower beam, 
and unroll as much warp from the upper beam as ſuffices them 


to continue the piece ; the like they do of the deſign behind 
them. 


When the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be employed N 


at once. 

We have but two things to add ; the firſt is, that this high 
warp Tapeſtry goes on much more ſlowly than the low warp, 
and takes up almoſt twice the time and trouble. 

The ſecond is, that all the difference that the eye can obſerve 
between the two kinds conſiſts in this, that in the low warp 
there is a red fillet about one twelfth of an inch broad, run- 
ning on each {ide from top to bottom; which is wanting in 
the high warp. 
The manufafture of TAPESTRY of the lou warp.— The loom or 
frame wherein the low warp is wrought, is much like that of 
the weavers ; the principal parts thereot are two {trong pieces 
of wood, forming the ſides of the loom, and bearing a beam 
or roller at each end : they are ſuſtained at bottom with other 
long pieces of wood, in manner of treffles ; and, to keep them 
the firmer, are likewiſe faſtened to the floor with a kind of but- 
treſſes, which prevent any ſhaking, though there are ſome- 
times four or hve workmen leaning on the beam at once. 

The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they are ſu- 
ſtained; they are turned by large iron pins three feet long. 
Along each beam runs a groove, in which is placed the wich, 
a piece of wood of above two inches diameter, and almoſt the 
length of the roller: this piece hills the groove intirely, and is 
faſtened therein from ſpace to ſpace by wooden pins. 

To the two wiches are faſtened the two extremities of the 
warp, which is wound on the further roller, and, the work as it 
advances, on the nearer. 

Acroſs the two ſides, almoſt in the middle of the loom, paſſes 
a wooden bar, which ſultains little pieces of wood, not unlike 
the beam of a balance: to theſe pieces are faſtened ſtrings, 
which bear certain ſpring- ſtaves, u herewith the workman by 
means of two treddles under the loom, on which he ſets his feet, 
gives a motion to the coats, and makes the threads of the warp 
riſe and fall alternately. 

Each loom has more or fewer of theſe ſpring-ſtaves, and each 
{tave more or fewer, coats, as the Tapeſtry conſiſts of more or 
fewer threads. 

The deſign or painting the Tapeſtry-man is to follow, is placed 
underneath the warp, where it is ſuſtained from ſpace to ſpace 


with ſtrings, by which the deſign is brought nearer to 
The loom being mounted, thete. are two inſtrum 
working of it, viz. the reed and the flute. 

I he flute does the office of the weaver's ſhuttle : it is made of 
a hard poliſhed wood three or four lines thick at the ends, and 
ſomewhat more in the middle, and three or four inches los 
On it are wound the ſilks, or other matters to be uſed as 2 
woof of the Tapeſtry. * | 

The comb or reed is of wood or ivory ; it has uſually teeth on 
both ſides ; it is about an inch thick in the middle, but dimi- 
niſhes each way to the extremity of the teeth; this ſerves to 
beat the threads of the woof cloſe to each other, as faſt as the 
workman has paſſed and placed them with his flute among the 


the Warp, 
ents uſed in 


. threads of the warp. 


'The workman is ſeated on a bench before the loom, with his 
breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between 
them; and in this poſture ſeparating with his fingers the threads 
of the warp, that he may ſee the deſign underneath ; and tak- 
ing a flute, wound with the proper n he faſtens it amono 
the threads, after having raiſed or lowered them by means ot 
the tre ddles, moving the ſpring- ſtaves and coats, 

Laſtly, to preſs and cloſe the threads of the ſilk or yarn, &c. 
this place he ſtrikes each courſe (i. e. what the flute leaves in 
its paſſing and coming back again) with the reed. 

That which is very remarkable in the manufacture of the low 
warp, and which is common to it with the high, is, that it is 
all wrought on the wrong fide ; ſo that the workman cannot 


ſee the right fide of his Tapeſtry, until the piece is finiſhed and 
taken out of the loom. | 


TA*PPING, in agriculture, is the making an inciſion in the 


bark of a tree and letting out the juice. 

To tap a tree atthe root, is to open it round about the root, 
Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms that he has found by experi- 
ment, that the liquor which may be drawn from the birch, in 


the ſpring time, 1s equal to the whole weight of the tree, bran- 
ches, roots, and all together. 


TAR, or TARR, a groſs pitchy liquor iſſuing from the trunks 


ot old pines or firs. 
When theſe trees are on the turn, and only fit for burning, 
they cut off the bark all around next the root, and through 
theſe inciſions there continues flowing, tur a conſiderable time, 
a blackiſh liquor which is the Tar. When this ceaſes, it is a 
ſure ſign the pine is dead and only fit for the fire. The uſe of 


Tar is for coating and caulking ſhips and many other inten- 
tions at ſea, 


TARA'NTISMUS, in medicine, the diſeaſe or affection of thoſe 


bit by the tarantula. 

The patients under this malady are denominated tarantati, 
Dr. Cornelio in the Philoſ. Tranſat. repreſents this as an 
imaginary diſeaſe, and tells us that the tarantati or thoſe who 
think themſelves ſeized with it (excepting ſuch as for particular 
ends feign themſelves fo) are moſt of them young wanton girls, 
whom the Italian writers call donni di fale, who, falling trom 
ſome particular indiſpoſition into melancholy madneſs, per- 
ſuade themſelves, according to the vulgar prejudice, that they 
have been ſtung by a tarantula. 

But the evidence on the other fide of the queſtion is ton ſtrong 


to be thus overturned, as will appear from the following ar- 
ticle. 


TARA'NTULA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpider of Apulia of the 


octonocular kind, or Which has eight eyes, and ſpins webs; 
it has cight legs, four on each fide, and in each leg three 
joints; from the mouth procced two darts in ſhape like a 
hooked forceps, or crab's claw ; thele are ſolid and very ſharp, 
ſo that they can eaſily pierce the fkin ; and, between theſe and 
the fore legs, there are two little horns, which, I ſuppoſe, an- 
ſwer to thote bodies, called, from their uſe in flies, the feelers ; 
becauie, as they do fo, this creature is obſerved to move them 
very briſkly, when it approaches to its prey. 

This like other ſpiders propagates its ſpecies by laying eggs, 
which are very numerous, ſo that there are found ſometimes n 
the female, when diſſected, an hundred or more ; and theſe are 


hatched partly by the heat of the mother, and partly by that uf 


the ſun, in about twenty or thirty days time. 

There is alſo a ſpider of the like nature with the Tarantula 
in the Weſt-Indies, which Francis Hernandez deſcribes by the 
name of hoitztocatl, or the pricking ſpider, and ſays that its 
bite induces madneſs, 

In the ſummer months when the heats are greateſt, as in the 


— 


dog- days, the Tarantula, creeping among the corn in the fields, 


bites the mowers and paſſengers. In che winter it lurks in 
holes, and is ſcarcely ſeen, and, if it bites then, it is not ve- 
nomous, neither induces any ill ſymptoms. But in hot wea- 
ther, although the pain of its bite is at firſt no greater than 
what is cauſed by the ſting of a bee, yet, the part, quickly aſter, 
is diſcoloured with a livid, black, or vellowiin circle, and raiſed 
to an inflamed ſwelling ; the patient within a few hours 1s 
ſeized with a violent ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, univerſal 
faintneſs, and ſometimes trembling with a weaknets of the 
head, Being aſked what the ail is, makes no reply; or with 
a querulous voice, and melancholy look, points to his breaſt, 
as if the heart was molt affected. 
During this mournful ſcene, all the uſual alexipharmic and 
cordial medicines are of no fervice ; tor, notwithſtanding their 
tepcated 
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repeated uſe, the patient, growing by degrees more melancho-| 


ly, ſtupid, and ſtrangely timorous, in a ſhort time expires ; 
unleſs muſic be called to his aſſiſtance which alone without the 
help of medicines performs the cure. 
For, at the ſecond found of the muſical inftrument, altho' the 
ſick be as it were in an apoplectic fit, they begin by degrees 
to move their heads and feet, till at laſt they get up and fall to 
dancing, with wonderful vigour, at firſt, for y A. or four hours; 
then they are put to bed, refreſhed from their ſweating for a 
ſhort time, and repeat the exerciſe with the fame vehemence ; 
perceiving no wearineſs from it, but profeſfing they grow 
ttronger and nimbler, the more they dance. — At this 
ſyort they uſually ſpend twelve hours a day; and it continues 
three or four days, by which time they are generally freed from 
all their ſymptoms, which nevertheleſs attack them again about 
the ſame time next year; and, if they do not take care to pre- 
vent the relapſe by muſic, they fall into a jaundice, want of 
appetite, univerſal weakneſs, and ſuch like diſeaſes, which are 
every year increaſed, if dancing be neglected, till at laſt they 
prove incurable, 
As muſic is the common cure, ſo they who are bitten, are 
pleaſed ſome with one fort of it, and ſome with another; one 
is raiſed with a pipe, another with a timbrel ; one with a 
harp, another with a fiddle; ſo that the muſicians make 
ſometimes ſeveral eflays before they can accommodate their 
art to the venom. But this is conſtant and certain, notwith- 
ſtanding this variety, that they all require the quickeſt and 
briſkeſt tunes, and are never moved by a flow dull harmony. 
While the tarantati, or affected, are dancing, they loſe in a 
manner the uſe of all their ſenſes, like ſo many drunkards ; 
do many ridiculous and fooliſh tricks, talk and act obſcene- 
ly and rudely; take great pleaſure in playing with vine leaves, 
with naked ſwords, red cloaths, and the like ; and, on the 
other hand, they cannot bear the ſight of any thing that is 
black; ſo that, if any by-ſtander happen to appear in that 
colour, he muſt immediately withdraw, otherwiſe they re- 
lapſe into their ſymptoms with as much violence as ever, 
Moſt of the ſymptoms of thoſe who are bit by a Tarantula 
ree with the effects of the viperine poiſon. See POISON. 
he nature of this, therefore, may be conjectured to confiſt 
in its great force and energy, whereby it immediately raiſes 
an extraordinary fermentation in the whole arterial fluid; 
whereby its texture and craſis is conſiderably altered: the 
conſequence of which alteration, when the ebullition is over, 
muſt neceſſarily be a change in the coheſion of its parts, by 
which the globules, which did before, with equal force, preſs 
each other, have now a very differing and irregular niſus or 
action; ſo that ſome of them do fo firmly cohere together, as 
to compoſe moleculz, or ſmall cluſters : upon which ac- 
count, there being now a greater number of globules con- 
tained in the ſame ſpace than before; and befides, the im- 
pulſe of many of theſe, when united together, differing ac- 
cording to the conditions of their coheſion, as to magnitude, 
figure, &c. not only will the impetus, with which this fluid 
is drove towards the parts, be at ſome ſtrokes greater than 
ordinary, but the preſſure upon the blood- veſſels muſt be very 
unequal and irregular ; and this, more eſpecially, will be 
felt in them which are moſt eaſily diſtended, ſuch as are thoſe 
of the brain, &c. And, hereupon, the fluid of the nerves 
muſt neceſſarily be put into various undulatory motions, ſome 
of which will be like unto thoſe, which different objects, 
acting upon the organs or paſſions of the mind, naturally ex- 
cite in it: whereupon ſuch actions muſt follow in the body, 
as are uſually the conſequences of the ſeveral ſpecies of ſad- 
neſs, joy, deſpair, or the like determinations of thought. 
This, in ſome degree, is a coagulation of the blood, which 
will the more certainly, when attended with uncommon 
heat, as is the caſe in thoſe countries where theſe creatures 
bound, produce ſuch like effects as thele ; becauſe the ſpirits 
ſeparated from the blood, thus inflamed, and compounded 
of hard, fixed, and dry particles, muſt unavoidably ſhare in 
this alteration : that is, whereas their fluid conſiſts of two 
parts, one more active and volatile, the other more viſcid 
and glutinous, which is a kind of vehicle to the former ; 
their active part will bear too great a proportion to the viſcid, 
and they muſt be neceſſarily of more than ordinary volatili- 
ty and force, and will, therefore, upon the leaſt occaſion ima- 
ginable, be irregularly determined to every part: whereupon 
will follow tremblings, anger, or fear, upon a light caule ; 
extreme pleaſure at what is trivial, as particular colours, or 
the like; and, on the other hand, ſadneſs at what is not 
agrecable to the ſight; nay, laughter, obſcene talk and 
actions, and ſuch like ſymptoms, as attend perſons bit ; be- 
cauſe, in this conſtitution of the nervous fluid, the moſt light 
occaſion will make as real a reflux and undulation of it to 
the brain, and preſent as lively ſpecies there, as the ſtrongeſt 
cauſe and impreſſion can produce in its natural ſtate and con- 
dition; nay, in ſuch a confuſion, the ſpirits cannot but ſome- 
times, without any manifeſt cauſe at all, be hurried towards 
thoſe organs, to which, at other times, they have been moſt 
frequently determined ; and every one knows which they 
de in hot countries different conſtitutions. 
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The hiſtories of theſe cafes ſufficiently inform us of the 
effects of muſic upon perſons touched with this poiſon ; and 
that, proving their cure, is no ſmall confirmation, that this is 
the manner whereby this poiſon operates. Though the per- 
ſons bit have no inclination to dance, and ſay, they have not 
ſtrength to do it, until they hear the muſic: as for the 
reaſon, therefore, of their ſtarting up at the firſt noiſe of the 
inſtrument, it muſt be conſidered, that muſcular motion is 
no other than a contraction of the fibres from the arterial 
fluid, making an efferveſcence with the nervous juice, which, 
by the light vibration and tremor of the nerve, is derived 
into the muſcle. And thus there is a two-fold effect and opera- 
tion of the muſic, that is, upon the body and the mind: 
for a briſk harmony excites lively ſpecics of joy and gladneſs, 
which are always accompanied with a more frequent and 
ſtronger pulſe, or an increaſed influx of the liquor of the 
nerves into the muſcles, upon which, ſuitable actions muſt 
immediately follow, As for the body, ſince it was ſufficient 
to put the muſcles into action, to cauſe thoſe tremors of the 
nerves, by which their fluid is alternately dropped into the 
moving fibres, it is all one, whether it be done by the de- 
termination of the will, or the outward impreſſion of the 
elaſtic fluid ; ſuch is the air, and that ſounds are the vibra- 
tions of it, is beyond diſpute. Theſe, therefore, rightly 
modulated, may ſhake the nerves as really as the imperium 
voluntatis can do, and, conſequently, produce the like effects. 
The benefit of muſic is not only their dancing to it, and 
ſo evacuating, by ſweat, a great part of the inflammatory 
fluid; but, beſides this, the repeated percuſſions of the air 
hereby made, by immediate contact, ſhaking the contractile 
hbres of the membranes of the body, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ear, which, being continuous to the brain, communicate 
their tremblings to its membranes and veſſels; by theſe con- 
tinued ſuccuſſions and vibrations, the coheſion of the parts 
of the blood is perfectly broken, and the coagulation pre- 
vented ; ſo that the heat being removed by ſweating, and 
the coagulation by the contraction of the muſcular fibrill, 
the wounded perſon is reſtored to his former condition. 
Mead on poiſon. 

TARE and TRRHr, in commerce, any deſect, waſte, or dimi- 
nution in the weight, the quantity, or the quality of goods. 

TARE, is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or de- 
duction in the price of a commodity, on account of the 
weight of cheſts, caſks, bags, frails, &c. 

TARGET, a ſhield thus called from the Latin tergum, back, 
becauſe originally made of leather, wrought out of the back 
of an ox's hide, 

TA\RGUM, in the ſacred literature, a name which the Jews 
give to their Chaldee gloſſes, and paraphraſes on the ſcrip- 
ture. 

TA'RIF, or TaRR1F, book of rates, a table or catalogue 
drawn uſually in alphabetical order, containing the names 
of ſeveral kinds of merchandize, with the dutics or cuſtoms 
to be paid for the ſame as ſettled by authority, and agreed 
on between the ſeveral princes and ſtates that hold commerce 
together, 


TA/RNISHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre of any 

thing, eſpecially a metal. 
Gold and ſilver, when tarniſhed, reſume their brightneſs, by 
ſetting them over the fire with certain lies. Copper and pew- 
ter, &c. that are tarniſhed, recover their luſtre with tripoli 
and pot-aibes. | 

TARPAU/LIN, or TaRPAWLING, a piece of canvas well 
pitched and tarred over to keep off the rain or ſalt- water from 
any place. The term is alſo uſed in deriſion to a perſon bred 
at ſea, and educated in the mariner's art. 

T ARPETAN, wg yew in antiquity, an epithet given to a 
rock, in ancient Rome, of conſiderable height, whence, by 
the law of the twelve tables, thoſe guilty of certain crimes 
were precipitated, 

TARPEIAN Games, ludi Turpeii, were games inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus, in honour of Jupiter Feretrius, and called alſo Capito- 
lini ludi. 


TARRACE, TaRR ASS, or TERRACE, a coarſe ſort of plaiſ- 


ter or mortar, durable in the weather, chiefly uſed to line 
baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other reſervoirs of water. 

TA/RSUS, TAPEOF, in anatomy, is the ſpace between the 
bones of the leg and the metatarſus, conſiſting of ſeven bones, 
viz. the aſtragalus or talus, calcaneum, naviculare, three 
oſſa cuneiformia, and the cubiſorme; which ſee under thoſe 
articles, 

TaRsus, is alſo a name given, by ſome anatomiſts, to the car- 
tilages which terminate the palpebræ, or eye-lids, and from 
which the cilia or hairs ariſe, | 
They are exceedingly thin and fine, which makes them light 
and flexible. Their form is ſemi-circular ; that of the upper 
eye-lid is ſomewhat longer than that of the under: They 
ſerve alike to cloſe the eyes. ; 

TA'RTANE, a kind of bark uſed for fiſhing and carriage : 
They are fluſh fore and aft, and commonly ule oars.— They 
are plenty in the Mediterranean ; They have only a main- 
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maſt and 4 mizen: Their fails are triangular. When they 
put up a ſquare ſail, it is called a ſail of fortune. 

TARTAR, in natural hiſtory, a bard and almoſt ſtony ſepa- 
ration from a vegetable juice after fermentation. ; 
It is the produce of wine, and is found adhering, in large 
maſſes, to the bottoms and ſides of caſks, in which that liquor 
has been long kept. We meet with it in large maſſes of an 
irregular figure, and more or leſs denſe texture, without ſmell, 
and of a ſub-acid taſte. 
The common crude Tartar is of two kinds, the white and 
the red ; this difference of colour being owing to that of the 
wine they are produced from, is of little conſequence in itſelf, 
but it is an indication of more eſſential differences in the mat- 

ter. The white Tartar is much more pure and clean than 
the red, and is, though equally hard, conſiderably leſs heavy. 
We have this principally from Germany, where it is, at 
times, cleared off from the ſides of very large veſſels, in 

Which they keep their white wines for many 2 The red 
Tartar is brought in large quantities from Italy, and ſome 
parts of France. The white Tartar is to be choſen for medi- 
cinal uſe, and particularly ſuch as is of a compact texture, 
not ſpongy or cavernous, when broken, and free from dirt, or 


other foulneſles, and fuch as has a ſort of cryſtallizations on Its 


ſurface, 

Tartar is, proper] ſpeaking, the eſfential ſalt of the grape. 
The ancients made no diſtinction between Tartar and the 
lees of wine. In truth, the lees of wine and Tartar have 
both the ſame origin, and differ very little. Wine, after due 


fermentation, and when put up in veſſels, depoſits two ſub- | 


ſtances; the one ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel, and is 
thick, foul, and muddy, but ſtill, in ſome degree, fluid ; this 
is, properly, what we k 

other ſeparated matter is folid and hard; it adheres to the fide 
of the veſſel, and cven to the bottom itſelf under this liquid 
matter, and forms a thick cruſt, which ticks to it in the ſame 


manner as the cruſt of ſparry matter adheres to the inſide of | 


our veſlels, in which water is frequently boiled. This ſolid 
matter is Tartar. "Tartar contains but little of the ſpirituous 
part of the liquor from which it was formed ; but the lees of 
wine, on the other hand, abound with ſpirit z they even con- 
tain more, and yield more of it, by diſtillation, than the wine 
jtlelf. 
Tartar contains a large portion of acid ſalt, and of an oil, in 
part thin and limpid, in part thick and coarſe, It affords a 
imo! portion of a volatile alkali falt in diſtillation, and the 
ie ſiduum yields a very large proportion of fixed alkali. It is 
to be obſerved, that both theſe alkalies ſeem, in ſome degree, 
creatures of the fire ; for neither of them manifeſt themſelves 
in many other ſubſtances, which yet afford much of them by 
analyſis, till they have felt the operation of the fire. 
Tartar diflolves in boiling water, but with great difficulty in 
cold ; and even when purified, and brought to the ſtate of 
what we call cryſtals, or cream of Tartar, it retains the ſame 
quality. Tartar is ſcarce ever given internally in its crude 
ſtate. The preparations of it now in uſe are theſe, 

C:ry/tals of TARTAR. —Powder a quantity of white Tartar, and 

boil it in a ſufficient portion of water till it be in great part 
diſſolved, the foulneſs only remaining behind. Pour this 
decoction, while hot, through a double flannel bag, let it 
ſtand till cold, and there will be cryſtals formed at. the fides 
of the veſſel ; theſe are the cryſtals of Tartar. They may be 
diſſolved by boiling a ſecond time, and ſet to ſhoot again, 
and by this means they will be rendered the more pure. TI he 
French, who prepare great quantities of theſe cryſtals about 
Montpelier, firſt diſſolve a ſmall quantity of white earth of 
the nature of chalk, in the water in which they are to be 
boiled, for the ſecond ſolution. This earth renders the wa- 
ter milky, but the cryſtals ſhoot perfectly clear in it, and 
whatever foulneſs they carried with them at the firſt ſhooting, 
will be, by this means, more perfectly ſeparated from them. 
It was formerly a cuſtom to ſeparate firſt the ſalt which ſhot 
to the top of the liquor in form of a thin ſkin or film, and this 
was ſuppoſed purer than the reſt, and called cream of Tartar; 
but it 15 wholly the ſame with the cryſtals that ſhoot to the 
ſides of the veſſel, and nobody now trouble themſelves to keep 
it ſeparate. 
The cryſtals of Tartar, or, as we commonly expreſs it, cream 
of "Tartar, is a gentle purge; it attenuates and reſolves tough 
humors, and is good againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, and 
in cachectie complaints. 

Fixed ſalt of PART AR. Take any quantity of Tartar at plea- 
ſure, put it into a crucible, and calcine it fix or eight hours 
in an open fire; then pour boiling water on it, and ſet it over 
the fire till all the ſalt be diſſolved. Filtre the ſolution, and 
evaporate it to a dryneſs in a ſand-heat ; there will remain, at 
the bottom of the veſſel, a white fixed alkaline ſalt. If it is 
not ſo pure as it ought to be, diflolve it in fair water; filtre 
the ſolution, and evaporate it to a dryneſs as before; after 
which it may be calcined for half an hour in a crucible ; it 
will then be perfectly pure, and mult be kept in a phial cloſe 
ſtopped, for it eaſily melts, if the air comes to it. 

If this falt be expoſed to a damp air, as in a vault, or other 
ſuch place, in a flat earthen veſſel, it runs into a heavy li- 


now by the name of wine lees: The | 


either by their taſte or qualities in the Tartar, any more than | 


— 
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quor, which is to be filtred, to ſeparate it from an 
it may have accidentally contracted, and is the —— 
per deliquium, the oil of Tartar per deliquium. wy 
The fixed falt of Tartar is very acrid and cauſtic ; ſome 
tribute great virtues to it, as a diuretic ; and our — 
ries too frequently uſe it in the place of ſalt of wormwood. 
They, indeed, buy it as ſuch; and what is yet more unfair ;, 
the ſeller, is what he calls by either of theſe. names of {alt * 
Tartar or ſalt of wormwood, as it is more or Jes purified. © 
often not truly either, but is prepared from the common Ru. 
ſia pot-aſh, diſſolved and purified. This fixed alkali ig of 
you uſe in opening the bodies of reſinous and ſulphureoy 
ubjects, and making them yield a ſtronger tincture to ſpiri 
of wine, or water, than they otherwiſe would do. It is of. 
ten mixed alſo with purges to quicken their operation, Che. 
tion ought to be taken, when it is given internally, either that 
it be firſt diſſolved by an acid, as in the ſaline draughts ; or elt 
blended with a _ quantity of liquor, to prevent its — 
too acrid, as it paſſes the œſophagus. 5 


Tincture of ſalt of TARTAR.—Put a quantity of ſalt of Tartar 


into a good crucible ; ſet it in an open fire, and calcine i 

ſome hours, raiſing the fire, at laſt, to ſuch a — — 
make the ſalt ready to melt ; then pour it into a clean marble 
mortar, grind it ſome time, and, while yet hot, put it into a 
matraſs heated beforchand ; pour a quart of rectified ſpirits of 
wine, on four ounces of this calcined ſalt, and let it ſtand in 
a ſand-heat three or four days, in which time, if the proc: 
have been rightly managed, the ſpitit will become of a ſtor» 
1 colour, and is then to be filtred off for uſe. * 
People who make this tincture, find it difficult to give the 
ſpirit the true colour. This tincture is attenuant ud reſ,).. 
vent, given from ten to thirty drops; it is alſo of great uſe 
in extracting the tinctures of vegetable and mineral ſubſtances 
which would not impart any colour to ſimple ſpirit of wine, 


TARTAR foliated, or regezerated "TARTAR. — Take any quan- 


tity of dry ſalt of Lartar powdered, put it in a large glad. 
veſſel, and pour thereon, by degrees, as much ſpirit of vine- 
gar as will ſaturate the ſalt; filtre the fluid, and evaporate it 
over a gentle fire to drineſs, taking great care that the matter 
does not contract any empyrcuma. En the ſalt which remains 
after the evaporation, pour as much freſh vinegar as will 2gain 
ſaturate it, then filtre the fluid, and carefully dry it by ev2- 
poration, 2 

This ſalt has a ſebrifuge and deobſtruent quality. The doſe 
may be from ten grains to one ſcruple, to be taken in a glaſs 
of water, and repeated every fourth or ſixth hour, according 
to the exigence of the caſe. 7 


TASTE, ſaverr, a ſenſation excited in the ſoul, by means of 


the organs of taſte, viz. the papillæ of the tongue, &c. 

The taſte conſiſts in perceiving the impreſſion of ſavoury mat- 
ters, and in receiving or rejecting them, according to the 
ideas which they cauſe to ariſe, and the judgments which arc 
tormed from them, 

Savours, which are the object of the Taſte in general, pro- 
cecd chiefly from the ſaline parts, which are found in all mat- 
ters, whether animal or vegetable, which we take either as 
food or phyſic. Theſe little angular pungent bodies are $t- 
ter than others to penetrate even to the immediate organ, 


and to make themſelves perceived there; we may judge of 


them by putting a grain of pure ſalt, of any kind whaterer, 
upon the tongue, where it will make a very ſtrong impreſſion; 
and their analyſis diſcovers, that, of all mixed bodies, those 
that affect the organ moſt, are ſuch as abound moſt in ſalts. 

We know but a very ſmall number of ſalts, that are eſſential- 
ly different, or of which the parts, divided by water, ſhew 
themſelves under figures which are conſtantly different; 
whence it follows, that the ſenſations of the Tafte would hc 
but little diverſified, if the ſaline parts contained by the ali- 
ments were to act alone, and without mixture, upon the or- 
gan; but nature has mingled them with their principles, 
which are not ſavoury of themſelves, which only act as objects 
of the touch in general, and of which the number and quan- 
tities may be combined ad infinitum. Water, earth, air, ſul- 
phur, oil, &c. are ſo many inſipid ſubſtances, which nature 
has formed as an ingredient in almoſt every thing, that ſerves 
for the nouriſhment of animals. The mouth, in maſticating 
aliments, ſupplies a lymph, which promotes the diſunion ot 
the parts, and which Jays open the principles; but this diſſol- 
vent has not ſo much effect upon ſome, as upon others. The 


ſulphur and the oil, for example, do not ſubmit to its action, 


which the earth and the water do; ſo that the ſaline part never 
difengages itſelf but imperfectly, and in proportion to the Cit- 
ſolubility of that which is cloſely united to it. Hes 

The moſt ſimple favours, and upon which men are more ge— 
nerally agreed, are thofe wherein the ſalts are the leaſt miti- 
gated by the mixture of the other matters. Every one knows 
what is meant by ſalt, ſour, ſweet, bitter, harſh, &c. theſe 
different ſenſations are ſo remarkable, that they are preſent!y 
diſtinguiſhed ; they are, as it were, the baſis of all others, 
which become ſo much the more difficult to deſcribe and ex- 


- preſs, the more they recece from their primary {imnlicity. 
b 1 4 0 


The bitterneſs of coffee, for example, corrected by the ſwect- 
neſs of ſugar, produces a mixed ſenſation; the juice of fruits, 
mingled with ſpirit of wine, takes a nc. Taſte; the Taſte 
2 
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of victuals changes almoſt entirely, and is diſguiſed, a thouſand 
different ways, by that infinite number of preparations and mix- 
tures, which the preſent age has rendered an important art. 
As to the organ of Taſte, all anatomiſts have agreed, that it 
is chiefly in the tongue; a great many of them think, that 
it is through the whole inſide of the mouth, and may extend 
it as far as the ceſophagus, or even to the ſtomach. It is hard- 
ly poſſible to reſtrain it to the tongue alone; every one may 
be ſatisfied from his own experience, that ſavoury ſubſtances 
make themſelves perceived, though more faintly, at the pa- 
late, and at the bottom of the mouth ; but what determines 
the queſtion is this, that people have been known who had 
no tongue, and yet truly taſted their food. | 
Here, alſo, the extremities of the nervous fibres, thoſe papil- 
læ, we mentioned in explaining the feeling, are the immediate 

organ of Taſte, but are bigger, leſs compact, and, as it 
it were, placed in a very porous ſheath, and liquefied by a 
lymph, which keeps them ſupple, and puts the _—_ parts of 
the aliments in a condition of touching them; for it divides it, 
and gives it the degree of tenuity, proper to infinuate itfelf 
through this very porous ſkin, that covers the nervous papillæ, 
upon which the impreſſion is to be made. 
Experience teaches us, that the ordinary people who accul- 
tom themſelves to drink ſpirituous liquors, find wine too in- 
ſipid for them, and, therefore, do not regard it. We know, 
on the contrary, that drinkers of water have 9 their 
Taſte more nice and exquiſite than others. This liquor, 
which has hardly any Tatte, preſerves the organ in its ful! 
ſenſibility, becauſe it is not capable of altering the texture of 
it; diſeaſes, or old age, may alſo create a diſorder in this 
part. At the beginning of a recovery from ſickneſs, it often 
happens, that we have no Faſte for our food, becauſe there 
ſtil} remains ſome vicious humor that choaks up the pores, 


through which the ſavoury particles ought to pals ; or, becauſe | 


ſome preceding, accidents have cauſed an alteration in the or- 
gan itſelf, which is not yet returned to its natural ſtate. 
TasTeE, is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for the judgment and 
diſcernment of the mind. 
We conſtantly hear talk of good and bad Taſte, without well 
underſtanding the meaning of theſe terms : In effect, a good 
Taſte ſeems, at bottom, to be little elſe but right reaſon, 
which we otherwiſe expreſs by the word judgment. 
Mad. Scudery and Mad. Dacier call good Taſte a harmony 
between the mind and reaſon ; and according as that harmony 
is more or leſs juſt, the perſon has more or leſs of this Taſte. 
TASTING, the ſenſe whereby we diſtinguiſh ſavours; or 
the perception which the ſoul has of external objects, by 
means of the organs of taſte, See TASTE. 
TAT-TOQY, q. d. Tar- ro, a beat of a drum at night to 
advertiſe the ſoldiers to retreat or repair to their quarters in 
their garriſon, or to their tents in a camp. 
TAU, or Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary in figure of a T, 
ſuppoſed to repreſent St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſs patent, 
the top part cut off, 


It is thus called from the name of the Greek T, Tau. 
TAURUS, in aſtronomy, the Bull; one of the twelve ſigns of 


the zodiac, and the ſecond in order. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 44; in Tycho's catalogue 41; in the Britannic cata- 
logue 135. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL Echs's, are ſuch echo's as repeat the 
ſame ſound or ſyllable many times. 

TAUTO/LOGY, in grammar, a ncedleſs repetition of the 
ſame thing in different words. 

TA/WING, ſtinning, the art or manner of preparing or dreſ- 
ſing ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers manutactures, 
particularly gloves, purſes, &c. MY 
All kinds of ſkins may be tawed ; but it is chiefly thoſe of 
ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that are uſed to be dreſled 
this way, as being thoſe futett for gloves. 

TAX *, a tribute ſettled on every town after a certain rate, 
and paid yearly towards the expences of the government. 


* The word is formed from the Greek rata, order. 


The rate, &c. of the Tax was anciently called tallage, from 
the French taille, Tax. 
The ancient Tax was what the ſubſidy now is, excepting 
that the Tax was fixed to a certain ſum, v. gr. the 15th part 
of what the place was anciently valued at, whereas the ſubſidy 
is variable, according to occaſion ; and that the Tax was le- 
vied on cities and towns, but the ſubſidy on perſons. 
Anciently the Tax ſeems to have bgen impoſed by the king 
at his pleaſure, but Edward the Firſt bound himſelf, and his 
ſucceſſors, from that time forward, not to levy it but by con- 
ſent of the realm. 

TAX, alſo denotes the tribute which tenants were occaſionally 
to pay their lord. 

TA'XERS, two officers annually choſen, in Cambridge, to ſee 
the true gauge of all weights and meaſures obſerved. 

TAXIS, TA SL, in ancient architecture, ſignifies the ſame 
with ordonnance in the new, and is deſcribed, by Vitruvius, 
to be that which gives part of a building its juſt dimenſions 
with regard to its uſe. 


TEA 


TEA, or Tae A, the leaf of a ſhrub, growing in ſeveral pro- 
vinces in China, Japan, and Stam. 
The people who deal in Tea, diſtinguiſh a vaſt many kinds 
of it, as they differ in colour, flavour, and in ſize of the leaf. 
Theſe are all, however, the leaves of the ſame tree, only 
differing according to the ſeaſons at which they are gathered, 
and the manner of their drying. To enumerate theſe ſeveral 
ſub- diſtinctions were endleſs, the general diviſion is into three 
kinds: The ordinary green Tea, the finer green Tea, and 
the bohea ; to one or other of theſe all the other kinds may 
be referred, | 
The common green Tea has ſomewhat ſmall and crumpled 
leaves, much convoluted, and cloſely folded together in the 
drying. Its colour is a duſky green, its taſte ſub-aſtringent, 
and its ſmell agreeable, It gives, to water, a ſtrong yellow- 
iſh green colour. All the ordinary green Teas are referable 
to this kind, 
The fine green Tea has larger leaves, leſs crumpled and con- 
voluted in the drying, and more lax in their folds, It is of 
paler colour, approaching to the blue-green, and is of an ex- 
arr: pleaſant ſmell, and of a more aſtringent, yet more 
agreeable taſte than the former, This gives a pale green co- 
lour to water; and to this kind are to be A Ho, all the 
higher-priced green Teas, the hyſon, imperial, or by what- 
ever names they are liftingviſhed, 
The bohea Tea conſiſts of much ſmaller leaves than either 
of the other, and thoſe more crumpled and clofely folded than 
either. It is of a darker colour than the others, often black- 
iſh, and is of the ſmell and taſte of the others, but with a 
mixed ſweetneſs and Aringency, in ſome degree reſembling 
the taſte of the terra Japonica, which the green Tas want. 
The green Teas have all ſomewhat of the violet flavour; the 
bohea has naturally ſomewhat of the roſe ſmell. 


The tree which produces this valuable commodity, is one of 
the polyandria monogynia of Linnaus, It is deſcribed by 
Breynius under the name of the Sinenſium ſive tha Japonen- 
ſium ; by Bontius, under that of thez frutex ; and by Pluke- 
net, under that of euonymo affinis arbor orientalis nuciſera 
flore roſeo. It is a ſmall ſhrub, its roots run under the ſur- 
face of the earth, and it ſeldom riſes to above five or fix fect 
in height, It is very branched and ſpreading, its leaves are 
oblong, pointed at the end, and ſerrated at the edges, Their 
length, when full grown, is ſomewhat more than an inch, 
and their breadth about half as much. "The flowers ate large 
and whitiſh, the cup they ſtand in is very ſmall : The fruit, 
when ripe, is of the ſize of a ſmall nut, ſometimes round, 
ſometimes trigonal, and ſometimes contains three, ſometimes 
two, and ſometimes only one cell, cach cell containing one 
ſeed or kernel, of a ſweet taſte when firſt taken into the 
mouth, but afterwards bitteriſh and nauſeous, 

The ſhrub is cultivated with great care in China and Japan. 
It thrives beſt in a loamy ſoil, with a conſiderable mixture of 
ſand in it, and loves a flat ſituation, and an open expoſure. 
They raiſe the ſhrubs from ſeed, and take no farther care, 
than the keeping them free from weeds for the firſt three years; 
at the end of this time they annually begin to gather the leaves 
for uſe, April and May are the months in which the greateſt 
collections are made: The women take the charge of it upon 
them, and they do it principally in the middle of the day. 
The young leaves, gathered from the new ſhoots, are kept ſe- 
parate from thoſe which are taken from the old branches of 
the tree; and upon ſuch diſtinctions as theſe, and on the ſe- 
parately gathering the full grown, and the only budding leaves, 
are founded the differences of our Leas. | 

Ihe leaves, when gathered, are dried with great caution, 
partly by the help of heat, partly by the air, and when tho- 
roughly prepared, will keep a Jong time freſh and good. Eve- 
ry parcel, when dried, though gathered promiſcuouſly, is fe- 
parated, according to the largeneſs and ſmallneſs of the leaves, 
into three or four different kinds, each of which is of a different 
price, and has its difterent name. 


The bohea Tea is gathered before the leaves are perfectly 
opened, and it is made to undergo a greater degree of heat in 
the curing, to which its colour, and peculiar flavour, are in a 
great meaſure owing, 
An infuſion of one kind or other of Tea is the common drink 
of the Chineſe. The poor people throw in a quantity of the 
ſmaller leaves, and refuſe of the drying, into water, in a lata 
kettle, and keep it hot all day long as their common drink 
The richer people uſe the very fineſt Tea, and that with grcat 
pomp and maꝑnificence. The Japoneſe grind their Ica to 
powder, and then mix it with hot water, ſtirring it up till it 
ſroths in the manner of our chocolate. Ihe Chineſe draw the 
tincture from the Whole leaves, as we do; and 25 they make 
it very ſtrong, they dilute it with water to a proper degree, 
and hold ſugar in their mouths, as they drink it : Ihe Japo- 
neſe never do this. 
The Orientals extol Tea as the greateſt of all medicines, and 
make it a remedy for almoſt all diforders. We do nat find ſuch 
wonderful effects from it here, and ſome have attributed thi; 
to our intemperate way of living, or to our not taking the Tea 
in ſufficient ſtrength and quantity. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the Chincfe and Japoneſe, in the manner of the 
Eaſt 
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Faſt in all other things, cry up what is of any value, much 


more than it deſerves. 
Tea, moderately and properly taken, acts as a gentle aſtringent 
and corroborative. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bowels, 
and is good againſt nauſeous indigeſtions and diarrhœa's. It 
acts alſo as a diuretic and diaphoretic, but its virtues, in 
theſe particulars, are in a great meaſure to be attributed to 
the quantity of warm water drank on the occaſion. The 
leaves, in powder, act as an aſtringent, but have nothing of 
this diuretic quality. The good qualities of Tea do not pre- 
vent its often doing harm. The immoderate uſe of it has 
been very prejudicial to many, and ought to be avoided by 
all. Even in China, where the virtues of it are ſo much ex- 
tolled, the people, who drink it to great exceſs, are often 
thrown into a diabetes, and die emaciated by it. 

TEARS, lachrymæ, a watery humor iſſuing out at the corners 
of the eye by the compreſſion of the muſcles, ſerving to moiſt- 

en the cornea, to expreſs our grief, and even to alleviate it. 

TEA/ZEL, or Te ASEL, carduus fullunum, or the fuller's thiſtle, 
a kind of plant much uſed by the fullers, cloth-workers, and 
ſtocking- weavers, to card or draw out the wool or nap from 
the thread or ground of ſeveral kinds of cloth, ſtuffs, ſtock- 
ings, &c. in order to render them cloſer and warmer. 
The plant is cultivated with great care in ſeveral parts of 
France, particularly Normandy ; and the exportation there- 
of prohibited, by reafon of the vaſt uſe thereof in the woollen 
manufacture. | 
The ſtem of the plant is very high in its extremity, as alſo 
thoſe of its branches, Henry an oblong, prickly, yellowiſh ball 
or bur, which is the part uſed, 
The Jargeſt burs, and thoſe moſt pointed, are eſteemed the 
beſt, — are now called male Teazels, moſt uſed in the pre- 
paring and drefling ſtockings and coverlets ; the ſmaller kind, 
commonly called the fuller's or draper's, and ſometimes the 
ſemale Teazel, are uſed in the preparation of the finer ſtuffs, 
as cloths, rateens, &c.— The ſmalleſt kind, ſometimes called 
linnets heads, are uſed to draw out the nap from the coarſer 
ſtuffs, as baiz, &c. 

TECHNICAL“, technicus, ſomething that relates to art. 


The word is formed from the Greek 7:51x3;, artificial, of ri», 
art. 


In this ſenſe we ſay Technical words, Technical verſes, &c. 

TxCHNICAL, is more particularly applied to a kind of verſes, 
wherein are contained the rules and precepts of any art thus 
digeſted, to help the memory to retain them. 

TECHNICAL I/ords, are what we otherwiſe call terms of art. 

TEETH, dentes, in anatomy ; ſee the article TOOTH. 

TEINTS, and e- EIN TS, in painting, denote the ſeveral 
colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high or 
bright, deep or thin, or weakened and diminiſhed, &c. to give 
the proper relievo, or ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. to the ſeveral 
objects. 

TELAMONES, a name given by the Romans to what the 
Greeks call Atlantes, viz. the figures of men ſupporting en- 
tablatures and other projectures. 

TELESCOPE *, an optical inſtrument, compoſed of lenſes, 


by means of which, remote objects appear as if nigh at hand. 


* The word is formed from the Greek 7, the end, and oxi, 
to view. 
That the Teleſcope is of modern invention is moſt certain ; 
neither does it appear that microſcopes, or optic glaſſes of any 
kind, were known to the ancients. 
It is contended, that Alexander de Spina,-a native of Piſa, was 
the firſt that made the uſe of glaſſes known to the world; 
but our countryman, friar Bacon, who died twenty-one years 
before him, was, in all probability, acquainted with them 
firſt ; for he wrote a book of perſpective, in which, he plainly 
ſhews that he did not only underſtand the nature of convex 
and concave glaſſes, but the uſe of them when combined in 
Teleſcopes ; though he no where, in that treatiſe, diſco- 
vers the manner in which they are to be put together. 
The Teleſcope, with the concave eye-glaſs, was firſt invent- 
ed by a mechanic of Middleburgh in Zeland, called Z. Jo- 
hannides, about the year 1590, though J. Lipperhoy, ano- 
ther Dutchman, is candidate for the ſame diſcovery. From 
whence, this ſort of "Teleſcope is called tubus Batavus. 
Franciſcus Fontana, a Neapolitan, contends, that he was the 
firſt contriver of the Teleſcope compoſed of two convex glaſ- 
ſes, which is now the common aſtronomical Teleſcope ; and 
Rheita pretends to be the firſt that rendered that "Teleſcope 
fit for terceltrial uſes, by adding two eye- glaſſes to it. 
The Teleſcope is of two ſorts, viz. dioptric, or refracting; 
or cata-dioptric, by reflection and reſraction conjointly. A 
refracting Telcſcope conſiſts of an object-glaſs x z (plate 
LX. fig. 2.) by which the image /d of an object OB, 
at a diſtance, is formed in the focus e of the ſaid glaſs, and 
in an inverted poſition. "This image may be viewed by a ſin- 
ele lens, @ b, placed at its focal diſtance, as is uſually done 
tor viewing the heavenly bodies, becauſe in them we do not 
regard the poſition: But for viewing objects near us, whoſe 
image we would have erect, we muſt, for that purpoſe, add 
a ſecond lens p g, at double its focal diſtance from the other, 
that the rays which come from a may croſs each other in 
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the focus 5, in order to erect the im bien ze 0; 
— orue wy decane the cage. cramp —— 
the firſt lens a b. Laftly, a third lens 7 c is added, 0 
the ſecondary image g n. Theſe three lenſes, or eye- aſe. 
are — of the ſame ſize and focal length; and the — 
of magnifying is always as the focal length of the objecl- Ja 
ew divided by the focal length of the eye-glaſs / or he. or 
inſtance : Suppoſe e w = 10 feet or 120 inches, and 5. E 
Im = 7 then will the object appear to the eye, thro- 
ſuch a Teleſcope, 40 times bigger than to the naked eye; 
and its ſurface will be magnified 1600 times, and its bull. as 
ſolidity 64000 times. E 
If inſtead of a convex eye-glaſs we ſhould uſe a concave one 
of the ſame focal length, it would repreſent the object ere 


equally magnified, and more diſtin and bright; but the 


diſadvantage of this glaſs is, that it admits but a ſmall area 
or field of view, and, therefore, not to be uſed when wa 
would ſee much of an object, or take in a great ſcope ; but 
it is uſed to great advantage in viewing the planets and their 
ſatellites, Saturn's ring, Jupiter's belts, &c. 
The magnifying power of a refrafting Teleſcope is thus ef. 
timated : Let AB (plate LX. fig. 3.) be the objeQ-glaſs 
and C D the eye-glaſs; and let 11 F 1 and G F M be wo 
rays coming from the extreme parts of a diſtant object, and 
croſſing each other in the center F of the glaſs AB. Then is 
the angle GFM = I F M that under which the object ap- 
pears to the naked eye; but IEM = CED is that under 
which the image appears as magnified by the eye-glaſs C D. 
But the angle I EM is to the angle J FM, as LF to LE 
or as the focal diſtance of the object-glaſs to the focal dif. 
tance of the eye · glaſs; and in that proportion is the object 
magnihed. 
There is a defect in all Teleſcopes of this kind, not to be re- 
medied by any means whatever, which was thought only to 
ariſe from hence, viz. that ſpherical glaſſes do not collect 
rays to one and the ſame point ; but it was happily diſcovered 
oY Sir Iſaac Newton, that the imperfection of this fort of 
eleſcope, ſo far as it ariſes from the ſpherical form of the 
glaſſes, bears almoſt no proportion to that which is owing to 
the different refrangibility of light. This diverſity in the re- 
fraction of rays is about a twenty=eighth part of the whole, fo 
that the object-glaſs of a Teleſcope cannot collect the rays 
which flow from any one point in the object into a leſs room 
than the circular ſpace, whoſe diameter is about the fifty-ſixth 
part of the breadth of the glaſs. Therefore, ſince each point 
of the object will be repreſented in ſo large a ſpace, and the 
centers of thoſe ſpaces will be contiguous, becauſe the points 
in the object the rays flow from are ſo, it is evident that the 
image of an object made by ſuch a glaſs muſt be a moſt con- 
fuſed repreſentation, though it does not appear ſo when view- 
ed through an eye-glaſs that magnifies in a moderate degree; 
conſequently, the degree of magnifying in the eye-glaſs muſt 
not be too great with reſpect to that of the object-glaſs, leſt 
the confuſion become ſenſible. 
Notwithſtanding this imperfection, a dioptrical Teleſcope 
may be made to magnify in any given degree, provided it be 
of ſufficient length ; for, the greater the focal diſtance of the 
object-glaſs is, the leſs may be the proportion which the fo- 
cal diſtance of the eye-glaſs may bear to that of the object- 
glaſs, without rendering the image obſcure. Thus, an ob- 
ject-glaſs, whoſe focal diſtance is about four feet, will admit 
of an eye-glaſs whoſe focal diſtance ſhall be little more than 
one inch, and, conſequently, will magnify almoſt forty-eight 
times: But an object-glaſs of forty feet focus will admit of 
an eye-glaſs of only four inch focus, and will, therefore, mag- 
nify 120 times; and an object-glaſs of an hundred feet focus 
will admit of an eye-glaſs' of little more than fix inch focus, 
and will therefore magnify almoſt 200 times. 
The reaſon of this diſproportion, in their ſeveral degrees of 
magnifying, is to be explained in the following manner : 
Since the diameters of the ſpaces, into which rays flowing 
from the ſeveral points of an object are collected, are as the 
breadth of the object-glaſs, it is evident, that the degree of 
confuſedneſs in the image is as the breadth of the glaſs (for 
the degree of confuſedneſs will only be as the diameters or 
breadths of thoſe ſpaces, and not as the ſpaces themſelves.) 
Now the focal length of the eye-glaſs, that is, its power of 
magnifying, muſt be as that degree ; for, if it exceeds it, it 
will render the confuſedneſs ſenſible; and, therefore, it mult 
be as the breadth or diameter of the object-glaſs. The dia- 
meter of the object-glaſs, which 1s the ſquare root of its aper- 
ture or magnitude, muſt be as the ſquare root of the power 
of magnifying in the Teleſcope, for, unleſs the aperture itſelf 
be as the power of magnifying, the image will want light ; 
the ſquare root of the power of magnitying will be as the 
ſquare root of the focal diſtance of the object-glaſs; and, 
therefore, the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs mutt be only as 
the ſquare root of that of the object-glaſs. So that in making 
uſe of an objeR-glaſs of a longer focus, ſuppoſe than one that 


is given, you are not obliged, to apply an eye-glaſs of a pro- | 


portionably longer focus than what would ſuit the given ob- 
jeR-glaſs, but ſuch a one only whoſe focal diſtance ſhall be 
to the focal diſtance of that which will ſuit the given object- 
glaſs, as the ſquare root of the focal length of the object-glaſs, 

you 
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you make uſe of, is to the ſquare root of the focal length of 
the given one. And this is the reaſon that longer Teleſcopes 
are capable of magnifying in a greater degree than ſhorter ones, 
without rendering the object confuſed or coloured. 
Catadioptric, or refiefting 'T ELESCOPE, is the moſt noble and uſe- 
ful of all others; the mechaniſm ot which is as follows: 
A B EH (plate LX. fig. 4.) is the large tube, or body of the 
inſtrument, in which B Eis a large reflecting mirrour, with a 
hole in the middle C D. This mirrour receives the rays a c, 
d, coming from the object at a diſtance, and reflects them 
converging to its focus e, where they craſs each other, and 
form the inverted image I'M; xy is a ſmall concave mitrour, 
whoſe focus is at f, at a ſmall diftance from the image. By 
this means the rays coming from the image are reflected back 
through the central hole C D of the large mirrour, where they 
fall on the plano-convex.lens WX, and are by it converged to 
a focus, and there form a ſecond image RS, very large and 
erect, which is viewed by a meniſcus eye-glaſs V Z, by the 
eye at P, through a very ſmall hole in the end of the eye- piece 
YCDZ2. 
If the firſt lens W X were taken away, the image would be 
formed ſomewhat; larger at A]; but the area or ſcope wou 
be leſs, and therefore the view not ſo pleaſant. At T Vis 
placed a circular piece of braſs, with a hole of a proper ſize to 
circumſcribe the image, and cut off all ſuperfluous or extrane- 
ous rays, that ſo the object may appear as diſtinct as poſſible. 
As the image is formed by reflection, the rays of every ſort will 
be united nearly in one point, and will therefore admit of an 
eye-glaſs Y Z of a deep charge, or ſmall focal diſtance ; and 
ſo the power of magnifying will be proportionally increaſed. 
Ihe magnifying power of a reſlecting Teleſcope is thus com- 
puted. The parallel rays K B (fig. 5.) and LE are re- 
fected by the large object ſpeculum A F to its focus a, where 
the image I M is formed ; which image is defined by two other 
rays NQ, P Q, coming from the extreme parts of the ob- 
ject at a remote diſtance, and meeting in the center of the large 
ſpeculum at Q. 
Now, if F be the focus of the ſmall mirrour G H, ſuppoſing 
the image were formed in the ſaid focus f (that is, that both 
the foci a and / were coincident) then the rays proceeding from 
the image I M will proceed parallel after reflection, and pro- 
duce diſtinct viſion of the image, which will then ſubtend an 
angle I OM at the center O of the ſpeculum G H, which is 
to the angle I QM, under which the object appears to the 
naked eye, as aQ to aQorfO. So that the magnifying 
a 2 
fo 
But, to increaſe this magnifying power, the image I M is not 
placed in the focus of the {mall ſpeculum, but at a ſmall di- 
ſtance beyond it; by which means the rays coming from the 
image to the ſpeculum G H will be reflected converging to a 
diſtant focus R, where a ſecondary large image 1 Mis formed 
from the firſt image I M; which image I M 1s ſeen under the 
ſame angle O M1 with the former from the center of the ſpe- 
culum G H, but from the center of the eye-glaſs IV it is [cen 
under the large angle 18 AZ. But the angle 18 Mis to the 
angle TO MasORtoSR; wherefore the ſecond ratio, or 
part of the magnifying power is that of Fx. 


power would in this caſe be as 


Conſequently, the whole magnifying power of the Teleſcope 
„„ f : 4 0 
is —GX IR (becauſe in this caſe f O becomes a O.) Or, 


in other words, the angle N Q P, under which the object ap- 
pears to the naked eye, is to the angle / > M, under which the 
large magnified ſecondary image IA appears to the eye thro” 


QO-X OR , 
the eye-glaſs, as 78 R. Such is the theory of the Te- 


leſcope firſt contrived by Dr. J. Gregory, and therefore called 
the Gregorian Teleſcope; but it received its laſt improvement 
from the late Mr. Hadley, and is now in common uſe, 

A ſmall alteration was made in the ſtructure of this Teleſcope 
by Mr. Caſſigrain, viz. in uſing a convex ſpeculum & V, in- 
lead of the concave one G H. Now, if they are equally ſphe- 
rical, that is, if they are ſegments of the ſame ſphere, then will 
F be alſo the virtual ſocus of the convex G H; and, if all other 
thinzs remain the ſame, the firſt image I M will be virtually 
the {ame as before, and the laſt image 7 A will be really the 
ſame; ſo that the magnifying power of this form of the Jele- 


ſcope is 5 N which is equal to that of Gregory's 
form. 

Sir If22c Newton ordered this Teleſcope to be made in a diffe- 
tent form or manner, as follows: ABCD (fig. 6.) was a 
ge octogonal tube or caſe; E F a large poliſhed ſpeculum, 
whote focus is at e; G H a plane ſpeculum truly concentercd, 
2r:4 fixed at half a right angle with the axis of the large one. 
Then parallel rays 4 E, hö F, incident on the large ſpeculum E 
F, infte2d of being reflected to the focus e, were intercepted by 
the ſmall plane ſpeculum G H, and by it refiected towards a 
hole c din the fide of the tube, croſſing each other in the point 
O, which is now the true focal point; and from thence they 
proceed to an eye- glaſs e f placed in that hole, whoſe focal di- 


tance is very ſmall, and therefore the power of magnifying 


| 
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may be very great in this form of the Teleſcope ; becauſe the 
image I M is made by one reflection (for that of the plane ſpe- 
culum only alters the courſe of the rays, and adds nothing to 
the confuſion of the image) and will, for that reaſon, bear be- 
ing viewed by a claſs of a very deep charge, in compariſon of 
an image formed by differently refrangible rays. 

This Teleſcope is a very good one, as to its effect or petfor- 
mance, but is not ſo commodious for common uſe as thoſe of 
the Gregorian form, and is therefore now pretty much laid 
aſide. They who would ſee a large account hereof may con- 
ſult Sir Iſaac's Optics, and ſeveral Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
where he deſcribes it at large, and the reaſons which induced 
him to make choice of this ſtructure rather than that of Dr. 
Gregory: Or ſee a compendious account of the whole in the 
laſt edition of Dr. Gregory's Elements of Optics. 

Aerial TELESCopt, is a dioptric-Teleſcope, uſed without a tube, 

in a dark night; for the uſe of the tube is not only to direct 
the glaſſes, but alſo to make the place dark where the images 
of objects are formed. 
Huygenius contrived a Teleſcope of this kind for viewing the 
celeſtial bodies, by fixing the object- glaſs on the top of a long 
upright pole, and directing its axis towards any object by 
means of a ſilk line coming from the object-glaſs to the eye- 
glaſs below. In this manner were Teleſcopes made of 123 
tect, 

Sela, TELESCOPE. —This inftrument is applied to uſe in the 
following manner: A B (plate LX. fig. 7.) repreſents a part 
of the window-ſhutter of a darkened room, C D the frame, 
which (by means of a ſcrew) contains the ſcioptric ball E E, 
placed in a hole of the ſaid ſhutter adapted to its fize. This ball 
is perforated with a hole a þ d through the middle; on the 
fide Y c is ſcrewed into the ſaid hole a piece of wood, and in 
that is ſcrewed the end of a common refraCting L'cleſcope G H 
IK, with its object-glaſs G H, and one eye-glaſs at I K; and 
the tube is drawn out to ſuch a length, as that the focus of each 
glaſs may fall ncar the ſame point, 
his being done, the Teleſcope and ball are moved about in 
ſuch manner as to receive the ſun- beams perpendicularly on 
the lens G H, through the cylindric hole of the ball; by this 
glaſs they will be collected all in one circular ſpot n, which is 
the image of the ſun, The lens I K is to be moved nearer to 
or farther from the ſaid image , as the diſtance at which the 
ſecondary image of the ſun is to be formed requires, which is 
done by ſliding the tube IK LM backwards and forwards 
in the tube L MN O. Then of the firſt image of the ſun »: 
will be formed a ſecond image PQ, very large, luminous, and 
diſtinct, 

In this manner the ſun's face is viewed at” any time, without 
offence to weak eyes; and whatever changes happen therein 
may be duly obſerved. The ſpots (which make fo rare an 
appearance tg the naked eye, or through a ſmall Teleſcope in 
the common way) are here all of them confpicuous, and caſy 
to be obſerved under all their circumſtances of beginning to 
appear, increaſe, diviſion of one into many, the uniting of 
many into one, the magnitude, decreaſe, abolition, diſappear- 
ance behind the ſun's diſk, &c. 
By the folar Teleſcope, we alſo view an cclipſe of the ſun to 
the beſt advantage, as having it in our power by this means 
to repreſent the ſun's face or diſk as large as we pleaſe, and 
conſequently the eclipſe proportionably conſpicuous. Alſo the 
circle of the ſun's diſk may be ſo divided by lines and circles 
drawn thercon, that the quantity of the eclipie eſtimated in 
digits may this way be moſt exactly determined : Alſo the mo- 
ments of the beginning, middle, and end thereof, for finding 
the longitude of the place ; With ſeveral other things relating 
thereto, 
The tranfits of Mercury and Venus over the face of the ſun 
are exhibited moſt delightfully by this inſtrument. They will 
here appear truly round, well defined, and very black ; their 
comparative diameters to that of the ſun may this way be ob- 
ſerved, the direction of their motion, the times of the ingreſs 
and egteſs, with other particulars for determining the parallax 
and diſtance of the ſun more nicely than has hitherto been 
done. 
By the ſolar Teleſcope, you ſee the clouds moſt beautifully 
paſs before the face of the ſun, exhibiting a curious ſpettacle 
according to their various degrees of rarity and denſity. But 
the beautiful colours of the clouds ſurrounding the ſun, and re- 
fracting his rays, are beſt ſeen in the picture made by the ca- 
mera-glaſs. The fine azure of the ſky, the intenſely ſirong 
nd various dyes of the margins of clouds, the halo's and co- 
rona's, are this way inimitably expreſſed. And ſince the prii- 
matic colours of v Wer ſo variouſly compounded here, make 
ſo noble and delightful a phænomenon, it is ſurpriſing that 
no more regard is had thereto by painters, whoſe clouds 
(though near the ſun) are ſeldom or never ſeen tinged or vari- 
egated with thoſe natural tints and colours. 


TELESCOY/PICAL Stars, ſuch as are not viſible to the naked 

eye, but diſcoverable only by the help of the teleſcope. 
TELLER, an officer in the Exchequer, of which there are 
ſour whoſe buſineſs is to reccive all monies due to the crown, 
and thereupon to throw down a bill through a pipe into the 
tally court; where it is reccived by the auditor's carts, who 
11 a attcnd 
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attend there to write the words of the ſaid bill upon a tally, 
and then deliver it to be entered by the clerk of the pells, or 
his clerk, | 

The tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy chamber- 
lains who have their ſeals, and, whilſt the ſenior deputy reads 
the one part, the junior examines the other part with the other 
two clerks. 

TE'MPERAMENT, temperamentum, temperamenture, in phy- 
ſics, that habitude or diſpoſition of body ariſing from the pro- 
portion of the four primary elementary qualities it is compoſed 
of, and is that diverſity in the blood of different perſons where- 
by it is more apt to fall into ſome certain combinations in one 
body than another, whether into choler, phlegm, &c. From 
whence perſons are ſaid to be of a bilious or phlegmatic Tem- 
perament, or the like. 

TEMPERAMENT, femperamento, in muſic, denotes a rectifying 
or mending the falſe and imperfect concords by transferring to 
them part of the beauty of the perfect ones. 

TE/'MPERATE Zone; ſee the article ZONE. 

TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts, the preparing of ſteel 
and iron, ſo as to render them more compact, hard, and firm, 
or even more ſoft and pliant, according to the reſpective oc- 
caſions. The metals are tempered by plunging them, while 
red-hot, into ſome liquor prepared for the purpoſe ; ſometimes 
pure water alone is uſed, and in effect lockſmiths, &c. ſcarce 
uſe any other, 

Sometimes a compoſition of divers juices, liquors, &c. is uſed, 
which is various, according to the manner and experience of 
the workman, as vinegar, mouſe-ear-water, nettle, or Spaniſh 
reddiſh water, and water oozing from broken glaſſes, foot, ſalt, 
oil, diſtilled wine, ſal armoniac, &c. 

The ancients appear to have had ſome better method of Tem- 
pering than any of the moderns are acquainted withal ; wit- 
neſs their works in porphyry ; a ſtone ſo hard that none of our 
tools make any impreſſion on it. 

TEMPEST, tempe/tas, a ſtorm, or violent commotion of the air, 
with or without rain, hail, ſnow, &c. 

TEMPLARS, TeMPLERs, or nights of the TEMPLE, a re- 
ligious military order, firſt eſtabliſhed in Jeruſalem, in favour 
of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. 

TEMPLE *, templum, a public building erected in honour of 
ſome deity, either true or falſe, and wherein the people meet 
to pay religious worſhip to the ſame. 

* The word is formed from the Latin z--:p/um, which ſome de- 
rive from the Greek 7iuwc;, ſignifying the ſame thing; and 
others from 74ww,. to cut off, or ſeparate, in regard a Temple 
is a place ſeparated from common uſes. Others, with more pro- 
bability, derive it from the old Latin word 7emplare, to contem- 
plate. 

TEMPLE, in architecture. The ancient Temples were diſtin- 
guiſhed, with regard to their conſtruction, into various kinds, 
as 

TEMPLE in anta, ædes in antis. Theſe, according to Vitruvius, 
were the moſt ſimple of all "Temples, having only angular pi- 
laſters, called antæ, or paraſtatæ, at the corners, and two 
Tuſcan columns on each fide the doors, 

Tetraſlyle TEMPLE, or, ſimply, tetra/tyle, was a Temple that had 
four columns in front, and as many behind—as the Temple 
of Fortuna virilis at Rome, 

Preſiyle TEMPLE, that which had only columns in its front or 
torchde—as that of Ceres at Eleuſis, in Greece. 

Amphipreſtyle, or double proftyle TEMPLE. — That which had co- 
lumns both before and behind, and which was alſo tetraſtyle, 

Periptere T EMPLE,— That which had four rows of inſulated 
columns around, and was hexaſtyle, i. e. had ſix columns in 
front—as the Temple of Honour at Rome. 

Diptere TEMPLE, that which had two wings, and two rows of 
columns around, and was alſo octoſtyle, or had eight columns 
in front, as that of Diana at Epheſus. 

TEMPLES, among us, denote two inns of court, thus called, be- 
cauſe formerly the dwelling-houſe of the knight's Templars. 
TEMPLES, tempora, in anatomy, a double part of the head, 

reaching from the forehead and eyes to the two ears. 

TEMPORA“LIS, in anatomy, a muſcle which ariſes from a ſe- 
mi-circular fleſhy beginning, from a part of the os frontis, the 
lower part of the parictale, and upper part of the Temporale ; 
from whence going under the zygoma, and gathering together 
as in a center, it is inſerted by a ſhort and ſtrong tendon into 
the proceſſus coronæ of the lower jaw which it pulls upwards, 

TEMPORA'LITIES, or TEMTORALTIESs, the temporal re- 
venues of an eccleſiaſtic; particularly ſuch lands, tenements, 
or lay fees, tythes, &c. as have been annexed to biſhops ſces, 
by our kings, or other perſons of high rank in the kingdom, 

EMPORIS Os, in anatomy, a bone on cach fide the head, 
thus denominated from its ſituation in the temples. 

The figure of the os 'Temporis is nearly circular; the fore and 
upper parts are very thin, conſiſting only of one table; the 
lower and hind parts arc thick, hard, and uneven. 

It is joined to the os ſincipitis by the ſquammous ſuture, whence 
in that part it is called os ſquammoſum; its lower part is join- 
ed to the os occipitis and {phenoides, to which latter, as like- 
wiſe to the bones of the upper jaw, it 1s joined by means of 
certain proceſſes, and in that part is called os petroſum. 

Kach of the oſſa Jemporum has two knus's, the exterior of 
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which is lined with a cartilage and receives a proceſs of the low. 
er jaw; the interior receives the lower part of the ſinus lateral 
of the dura mater. Each likewiſe has four proceſſes 4 * 
7 * mamillaris, ſtyloides, and os petroſum 

TE'NABLE*, in the military art, ſomething that may be d 

ended, kept, and held againſt aflailants. N 
The word is F ir ; 
Then Pac, food Com e al ha fm 6 

TENABLE is little uſed, but with a negative; wh. N 
open on all ſides, and its defences 1 beaten . IF we 
longer Tenable. When the enemy has gained ſuch an ry 
nence, this poſt is not Tenable. 1 

TENATLLLE, in fortification, a kind of outwork, conſiſting of 
two parallel ſides with a front wherein is a re-entering angle,—. 
In ſtrictneſs, that angle and the faces which compoſe it are the 
Tenaille. | 
The Tenaille is of two kinds, ſimple and double. 

Simple, or ſingle TEXAILLE, is a large outwork, conſiſting of two 
faces or ſides including a re- entering angle. 

Double, or flanked TEXAILLE, is a large outwork conſiſting of 
wy ſimple Tenailles, or three ſaliants, and two re-en 
angles. 

The great defect of Tenailles is that they take up too much 
room, and on that account are advantageous to the enemy. 
TENAILLE of the place, is the front of the place comprehended 
between the points of two neighbouring baſtions, including the 
curtin, the two flanks raiſed on the curtin, and the two fide; 

of the baſtions which face one another. 

TENAILLE of the ditch, is a low work raiſed before the cu 
in the middle of the foſs or ditch. 

It is of three ſorts ; the firſt is compoſed of a curtin, two flank: 
and two faces; the rampart of the curtin, including the para- 
pet and talus, is but five fathom thick, but the rampart of the 
flanks and faces ſeven.— The ſecond which, Vauban ſays, he 
found to be of very good defence, is compoſed only of two faces 
m__ on the lines of defence, whofe rampart and faces are pa- 
rallel. 

The third ſort only differs from the ſecond in this, that it; 
rampart is parallel to the curtin of the place. 

All three ſorts are good defences for the ditch, and lie fo low 
that they cannot be hurt by the beſiegers cannon, till they are 
maſters of the covert-way, and have planted the artillery there, 

TENANT, or TexNexrT, in law, one that holds or poſſeſles 
lands or tenements of ſome lord or landlord, by any kind of 
right, either in fee, for life, years, or at will. The term 
Tenant is uſed with divers additions.— Thus, 

TENANT in dawer, is ſhe that poſſeſſes lands by virtue of her 
dower. | 

TENANT per ſtatute merchant, he that holds lands forfeited to 
him by virtue of a ſtatute, 

TENANT in frank marriage, is he that holds lands or tenements 

by virtue of a gift thereof made to him upon marriage between 

him and his wife. 

TENANT by courteſy, holds for his life by reaſon of a child be- 

gotten by him of his wife, being an inheretrix, and born alive, 

TENANT by eleg:t, holds by virtue of the writ called an elegit. 

TENANT in mortgage, holds by means of a mortgage. 

TENANT by verge, in ancient demeſne, is he who is admitted 
by the rod in court to lands of ancient demeſne. 

TENANT by copy of court-rell, is one admitted a Tenant of any 

lands, &c. within a manor, which time out of mind have 

been demiſed according to the cuſtom of the mano r. 

TENANT by charter, is he that holdeth by feoffment in writing or 

other deed. 

TENANT in capite, or chief, holdeth of the king in right of his 

Crown. 

TENANT of the king, is he that holdeth of the perſon of the 

king. 

Joint 1 thoſe who have equal right in lands and tene- 

ments by virtue of one title. 

TENANTS in common, thoſe who have equal right, but hold by 

divers titles. | 

Particular TENANT, is he that holds only for his term. 

Sole TEN AN r, is he who hath no other joined with him. 

TENANT by execution, is he who holds by virtue of an execu- 

tion upon any ſtatute, recognizance, &c. 

TENANT, or T'ENAN, in heraldry, is uſed for fomething that 
ſuſtains or holds up the ſhicld, or armory, and is gencrally ty- 
nonymous with ſupporter. 

TE/NAR, in anatomy ; ſee the article THENAR, 

TENCH Fiſhing ; ſee the article Tench FISHING. - 

TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, fignifies as much as to offer or en- 
deavour the performance of any thing, in vrder to fave the pe- 
nalty or forfeiture incurred by non-performance. ; 

TENDERS, in the ſea language, are veſſels employed to raiſe ſca- 
men for the navy, commanded by a licutenant of one of his 
majeſty's ſhips ; they likewiſe attend large ſhips, and carry 
ſtores, &c. 

TE/NDON, tende, in anatomy, that hard, white, extreme par: 
of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the bone. See MU>- 
CLE. 

TE/NEMENT,, tenanq, in law, a houſe or lands depending on 
a manor or lordſhip ; or a tee, or farm, held ot 5 8 
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lend and which he may recall, when the term or condition is 

expited. 

Frank 'TENEMENT, is any lands, houſe, office, or the like where- 
in a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. 

Baſe TENEMENT, is where a man holds lands, &c. at the will 
of the lord. 

Yet, Kitchen, Briton, &c. make frank Tenement and baſe 
Tenement oppoſites ; on which footing frank Tenement ſhould 
be where the tenant is at liberty to quit it when he pleaſes. 

TENEME'NTIS Legatis, in law, a writ which lies in London, 
and other places, where the cuſtom is to deviſe tenements by 
laſt will, as well as perſonal goods and chattels, for the hear- 
ing any cauſe relating thereto, 

T ENE'NTIBUS in aſſiſa non onerandis, a writ which lies for 
him to whom a diſſeiſor has made over land, whereof he dif- 
ſeiſed another; requiring that he be not diſturbed in afliſc 
for the damages awarded, if the diſſeiſor have wherewithal to 

ſatisfy them. 

TENESMUS, in medicine, is a too frequent and almoſt conti- 
nual, though ineffectual defire of going to ſtool, ſince either no- 
thing at all, or only a ſmall quantity of mucous, viſcid, bloody, 
er purulent matter is diſcharged. This diſorder may be pro- 
duced by a dyſentery, except when it is accompanied with an 
ulcer of the inteſtinum rectum. A Teneſmus is generally le: 
dangerous than a dyſentery. In this diſorder great relief is 
afforded by a fomentation of warm milk, in which elder flow- 
ers have been boiled; as alſo by a clyſter of mutton broth, or 
an emollient clyſter, in which earth-worms have been boiled. 

TE/NET, or Texexr, a particular opinion, dogma, or doc- 
trine, profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, &c. 

TENNE, TENNV, or 7 in heraldry, a bright colour 
made of red and yellow mixed, ſometimes alſo called bruſk, 
and expreſſed in engraving by thwart or diagonal firokes or 
hatches, beginning from the ſiniſter chicf, like purpure, and 
marked with the letter T. 

TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece of wood 
or metal diminiſhed by one third of its thicknels, to be reccived 
into a hole in another piece called the mortiſe, for the joining 
or faſtening the two together. 

TENOR, or Texou, the purport or contents of a writing or 

inſtrument in law. 

TENOR, tenore, in muſic, the firſt mean or middle part; or that 
which is the ordinary pitch or Tenor of the voice, when not 
either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to the baſs. 

TENSE, time, in grammar, an inflexion of verbs, whereby they 

are made to ſignify or diſtinguiſh the circumſtance of time of 
the thing they affirm or attribute. 

The affirmations made by verbs are different, as to the point 
of time; ſince we may affirm a thing is, or was, or will be, 
hence, a neceſſity of a ſet of inflexions, to denote thoſe ſeve- 
ral times, which inflexions our Engliſh grammarians call by a 
barbarous word Tenſes from the French temps; moſt other 
languages call them ſimply times. 
There are but three ſimple 'Tenſes ; the preſent, as I love, 
amo; the preter, preterit, or paſt, as I have loved, amavi; and 
the future, as I will love, amabo. 
But, in regard, in the preter Tenſe, one may either expreſs 
the thing as juſt done, or paſt, or indefinitely, and barely that 
it was done; hence, in moſt languages ariſe two kinds of pre- 
terits ; the one definite, marking the thing to be preciſely done, 
as I have written, I have ſaid ; and the other indefinite, or 
aoriſt, denoting a thing done indeterminately, as I wrote, I 
went. The future Tenſe admits of the ſame variety. 
Beſides the three ſimple Tenſes, others have been invented, 
called compound Tenſes, expreſſing the relation of ſimple ones 
to each other. The firſt expreſſes the relation of the paſt to 
the preſent, and is called the preterimperfect Tenſe, becauſe it 
does not mark the thing ſimply and properly as done, but as 
imperfect, and preſent with reſpect to another thing paſt; as 
I was at ſupper, when he entered, cum inttavit, co:nabam. 
The ſecond compound "Tenſe marks the time paſt doubly, and 
15 therefore called pluſquam perfect Tenſe, as 1 had ſupped, 
cœnaveram. 
The third compound Tenſe denotes the future, with reſpect 
to the paſt ; as I ſhall have ſupped, ccenavero, 
The ſeveral Tenſes or times, it is to be obſerved, are properly 
denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular inflexions ; in 
the Engliſh, French, and other modern tongues, the auxiliary 
verbs to be and to have, etre & avoir, arc called in. 
As to the Oriental languages, they have only two ſimple Ten- 
ſes, the paſt and future, without any diſtinctions of imperſect, 
more than perfect, &c. which renders thoſe languages ſubject 
to abundance of ambiguities, which others are free from. 

TE/NSION, ten, the tate of a thing bent, or the effort made 
to bend it. 

Animals only ſuſtain and move themſelves by the Tenſion of 
their muſcles and nerves. A chord or ſtring gives an acuter 
or deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs degree of Tenſion. 

TENT, a pavilion or portable lodge. | a 

"TENT, turunda, in chirurgery, is a roll of lint made in a par- 
ticular form put into wounds, whoſe ſuppuration 1s not perfect, 
or where there is a quantity of matter contained in the tu- 
mor, more than what comes out at the firſt dreſſing, &c. 


TENTATIVE, ſomething uſed adjectively; thus we [z1, a 
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Tentative method, meaning a kind of ànartful or indirect me- 
thod which only proceeds by trying. 

TENTATIVE, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for an eſſay, or effort, 
whereby we try our ſtrength, or ſound an affair, &c. to ce 

whether or no it will ſucceed, 

FENTER, Tairx, or PRovEeR, a machine uſed in the cloth 
manufactury, to ſtretch out the pieces of cloth, ſtuff, &c. or 
only to make them even and ſet them ſquare. 

TENURE, tenura, in law, the manner or condition wherein a 
tenant holds lands or tenements of his lord ; or the ſervices 
performed to the lord, in conſideration ef the uſe and occupan- 
cy of his lands. 

TEREBINTHTNA, in medicine, natural hiſtory, &c, Sce 
TURPENTINE. 

TERES, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles of the arms, 
called alſo rotundi ; dillinguiſhed by major and minor. 

TeRts, or rotundus major, ariſes from the lower angle of the 
baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely upwards in a 
round ſmooth body, under the head of the longus, is inſerted 
with a ſhort flat tendon below the os humeti. 

TERFS dee — radi. See the article PRONATOR, 

TERGVFOCETOUS Plants, fuch as bear their ſeeds on the 
back ſides of their leaves. 

TERM, terminus, the extreme of any thing, or that which 
bounds and limits its extent. 

Term, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, ſometimes 
for a line, &c.—A line is the term of a ſuperficies, and a 
ſuperficies of a ſolid, 

PERM, in law, ſigniſies a boundary or limitation of time or eſtate. 

TERMS, Termes, TeRrMixi, in architecture, denotes a kind 
of {tatues or columns adorned a-top with the figure of a man's, 
woman's, or ſatyr's head as a capital; and the lower part end- 
ing in a kind of ſheath or ſcabbard. 

Milliary Terms, termini milliarics among the ancient Greeks, 
were the heads of certain divinittes, placed on ſquare land- 
marks of ſtone, or on a kind of ſheath to mark [the ſeveral 
ſtadia, &c. in the roads. "Theſe are what Flautus calls lares 
viales. 

TErms, are alſo uſed for the ſeveral tunes or ſeaſons of the year, 
wherein the tribunals, or courſe of courts of judicature, arc 
open to all who think fit to complain of wrong, or to ſeck 
their own. by due courſe of law, or action. 

In contra- diſtinction to thoſe the reſt of the year is called vaca- 
tion. 

Of theſe Terms there are four in every year, during which time 
matters of juſtice are diſpatched, 

Hilary Term, which at London begins the twenty-third of 
January, or, if it be Sunday, the next day after, and ends the 
twelfth of February following. 

Eafter TERM, which begins the Wedneſday fortnight after 
Eaſter day, and ends the Monday next after A ſcenſion- day. 
Trinity TERM, beginning the Friday next after I rinity Sunday, 

and ending the Wedneſday fortnight after. 

Michaclmas "TERM, which begins November the ſixth, and ends 
November the twenty-eighth following. 

Oxford PER MIS. Hilary or Lent Term begins January the 
fourteenth, and ends the Saturday before Palm Sunday. — FEafter 
Term begins the tenth day after Eaſter, and ends the 'Thurſ- 
day before Whitſunday. — Trinity Term begins the Wedneſ- 
day after Trinity Sunday, and ends after the act, ſooner or later 
as the vice chancellor and convocation pleaſe. - Michaelmas 
Term begins October the tenth, and ends December the ſe- 
venteenth. ' 

Cambridge TERMS. Lent Term begins January the thirteenth, 
and ends the Friday before Palm Sunday.—Eaſfter Term be- 
gins the Wedneſday aſter Eaſter weck. and ends the weck be- 
fore Whitſunday.— Trinity Term begins the Wedneſday at- 
ter Trinity Sunday, and ends the Friday after the commence- 
ment. Michaelmas L'erm begins October the tenth, and 
ends December the ſixteenth. 

Scottiſu TERMS. In Scotland, Candlemas Term begins January 
the twenty- third, and ends February the twelſth. V hitſuntide 
Term begins May the twenty fifth, and ends June the fifteenth. 
—Lammas Term begins July the twentieth, and ends Auguſt 
the eighth. —Martinmas Term begins November the third, 
and ends November the twenty-ninth. 

TtRmM *, in grammar, denotes fome word or expreſſion in a 
language. 

* The word Term, terminus, is borrowed metaphorically by the 


of lands; as a field is defined and diſtinguiſhed by its termini or 


is denoted by, : 

Texm, in the arts, or Term of art, is a word which, beſides th 
literal and popular meaning which it has, or may have in com- 
mon language, bears a further and peculiar meaning in ſome 
art or ſcience, ; OT! 7 

Tx, in logic, —A proportion is ſaid to conſult of two I erms, 
i. e. two principal and eſſential words, the ſubject and the ac- 
tribute, : 

Tus of an eguatiau, in algebra, are the ſeveral names or mem- 
bers of which it is compoted, and ſuch as have the fame un- 
known letter, but in different powers or degrees: For, if 
the ſame unknown letter be found in ſeveral members in the 
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ſame degree or power, they ſhall paſs but or one Term. 
As, in this equation, xx + ax ; the three Terms are 


x x, a x, and bb, Moreover, in this, a+ +9 + + | 


1 5 ee. 

4 ro the Terms are *, *, x*, _—_ W 
98. 7 

X x, and y y. Where — x, and V are the ſame Terms; 


and the firſt Term in any equation muſt be that where the 
unknown root hath the higheſt dimenſions ; and that 'Term 
which hath the root in it, of one dimenſion of power lower, 
is called the ſecond Term, and fo on. 

TERMS of proportion, in mathematics, are ſuch numbers, letters, 
or quantities, as are compared one with another, 


Thus, if = þ * U then a, b, c, d, or 2, 4, 8, 16, are called 
the Terms ; à being the firſt Term, the ſecond Term, &c. 

TERMS, or courſes in medicine, the menſes or women's month- 
ly purgations. See MENSES, 

TERMINA/LIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Romans 

in honour of the god Terminus, 
Varro is of opinion this feaſt took its name from its being at 
the term or end of the year; but Feſtus is of a different ſenti- 
ment, and derives it from the name of the deity in whoſe hon- 
our it is held. 

TERMINA”TION, terminatio, in grammar, the ending of a 
word, or Jaſt ſyllable thereof. 

It is the different Jerminations of one and the ſame word on 
different occaſions, that conſtitute the different cates, num- 
bers, tenſes, and moods, &c, 

TERRA firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for a conti- 
nent, in contra- diſtinction to iſlands. 

Thus Aſia, the Indies, and South America, are uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into Terra firma's and iſlands. 

TERRA @ terra, —Gallies, and other veſſels, are ſaid to go 

Terra a terra, when they never go far from the coaſts, 
The phraſe is alſo applied in the manage to horſes, which 
neither make curvets nor balotades, but run ſmoothly on the 
ground, on a preſſed gallop, only making little leaps or riſings 
with the fore leet, 

TtRrR #-Filins, fon of the earth, a ſtudent in the univerſity of 
Oxford, formerly appointed, in public acts, to make jelling 
and fatyrical ſpeeches againſt the members thereof, to tax 
them with any growing corruptions, &c. 

TERRACE, or TtRRaAs, a walk or bank of earth raiſed in a 
garden or court to a due elevation for a proſpect. 

TERRACE, is alſo applied to the roofs of houſes that are flat, 
and whereon one may walk; as alſo to balconics that pro- 
ject, | 

Th RRA\/QUEQUS “*, an epithet given to our globe of earth, 
conſidered as conſiſting of land and water, which, together, 
conſtitute one mals. 

' * The word, like the thing, is a compound of terra and agua, 
carth and water. 

TF/RRE-Plain, in fortification, the top platform, or horizon- 
tal ſurface of the rampart, whereon the cannon are placed, 
and the defenders perform their office. 

TERRE'LLA, little earth, is a magnet turned of a juſt ſpheri- 
cal figure, and placed fo that its poles, equator, &c. do ex- 
actly correſpond to thoſe of the world. 

It was thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of the great magnetic globe we inhabit, 

Such a Terrella, it nicely poiſed, and placed in a meridian 
like a globe, it was ſuppoſed, would be turned round like the 
carth in twenty-four hours, by the magnetic particles pervade- 
ing it; but experience has ſhewn this to be a miſtake. 


TERREF/STRIAL CCI. See GLOBE. 
'TTE'RRITORY, diſtrict, the extent or compaſs of land with- 


in the bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction of any tate, 
city, or other divifiog. 

TERSION *, %, the act of wiping or rubbing a thing. 

* The word is derived from Zero, to wear, 

TERTIAN, tertiana, a lever or ague intermitting every other 
day; ſo chat there are two fits in three days. 
the method for curing Pertians, as well as other gues, is 
by the cortex, either given in ſubſtance or decoction: This 
lait is beſt in weak conſtitutions, and where the fits are not 
ſo regular ; but the ſubſtance is more to be depended on, as to 
certainty, in other cafes. See AGUE. 

TERTIATE, in gunnery.— Jo Tertiate a great gun, 15 to 
examine the thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, whereby to 
judge of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be ſufficient- 
iy tortificd or not. — I his is uſually done with a pair of calli- 
per compaſles, and if the piece be home bored, the diameter 
leſs by the height, divided by two, is the thickneſs at any 
place. : 

TESSELLATED Pavement, pavimnentum tefſellatum, a rich 
pavement of Moſaic work, made of curious ſmall ſquare mar- 
bles, bricks, or tiles, called tefleilx, from the form of dies. 

TEST *, or TesT Oath, a form of oath, whereby the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the maſs, the invocation 
of ſaints, &c. are ahjured. 


* The word ſignifies proof or trial, being formed of the Las 
te//is, witneſs ; this oath being a mar _ 
fn is not a Roman catholic. N eee -X4 

The Teſt oath was firſt introduced by authority of parlia. 
ment in 1672, and they who refuſed to take it, were exclug.; 
the privilege of holding any public offices, 

TxsT, among chemiſts and refiners, the ſame with cuppel © 
coppel, an inſtrument uſed in the purifying gold and ſilver ; 

TESTA'CEOUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet given to a ſve 
cies of fiſn which are covered with a ſtrong thick ſhell \ * 
tortoiſes, oiſters, pearl-fiſh, &c. : 
In ſtrictneſs, however, Teſtaceous is only applied to fich 
whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhelk are entire and of a piece: Thoſe 
which are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces jointed, 2; 
the lobſter, &c. being called cruſtaceous. f 
But, in medicine, all preparations of ſhells and ſubſtances of 
the like kind are called Teſtaceous powders. — Such are 
powder of crabs-claws and eyes, hartſhorn, pearl, &c. Dr. 
Quincey, and others, ſuppote the virtue of all Teftaceous me- 
dicines to be alike, that they ſeldom or never enter into the 
Jacteals, but that the chief of their action is in the firſt pac. 
_ in which caſe they are of great uſe in abſorbing aci. 

tics, 

Hence, they become of uſe in fevers, and, eſpecially, in recti- 
tying the many diſtempers in children, which generally owe 
their origin to ſuch acidities, 

TESTAMENT“, teſtamentum, in law, a ſolemn and authen- 
tic act, whereby a perſon declares his will, as to the diſpoſal 
of his eſtate, effects, burial, &c. 


Ihe word is formed from the Latin refamentum, Which the law- 
yers uſually derive from te/tatio mentis. 

TESTA'”TOR, or TesTATR1xX, the perſon who makes his ot 
her will and teſtament, 

TESTA”TUM, in law, a writ in perſonal actions, where, if 
the defendant cannot be arreſted on a capias in the country 
where the action is laid, but is returned non eſt inventus by 
the ſheriff, this writ ſhall be ſent into any other county where 
ſuch perſon is thought to be, or have wherewithal to ſatisfy 
the demand. 

It is called Teſtatum, becauſe the ſherif has, before, teſtified 
that the defendant was not to be found in his bailiwick. 

TE'STES, in anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval bodies, ſerving 
for generation; uſually called, diminutively, teſticles. Sce 
GENERATION, 

TESTES ef the brain, are two little, round, hard bodies, between 


the third and fourth ventricle, near the pineal gland. See 
BRAIN, 


TESTVCLES, es. See GENERATION. 

TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, ſigned either by the 
maſter and fellow of a college where a perſon laſt refided, or 
by three, at leatt, reverend divines, who knew him well for 
three years laft paſt, giving an account of the virtuous uni- 
formity and the learning of the perſon. 

TESTIMONIAL, is alſo a certificate under the hand of a juſtice 
of peace, teltifying the place and time when a foldier or ma- 
riner landed, and the place of his dwelling, &c. whither he 
is to pals. 

TESTU”DO, in natural hiſtory. See 'TOR T OBE. 

TxsTvuDoO, in antiquity, was particularly uſcd among the poets, 
&c. tor the ancient lyre; by reaſon it was originally made by 
its inventor, Mercury, of the black or hollow ſhell of a Tel- 
tudo aquatica, or ſea tortoiſe, which he accidentally found on 
the banks of the river Nile. 

TesTUDO, tertoiſe, in the military art of the ancients, was a 
kind of cover or ſcreen which the ſoldiers, e. gr. a whole com- 
pany, made themſelves of their bucklers, by holding them 
up over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe to each other, — This 
expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from darts, ſtones, &c. thrown 
upon them, eipecially thoſe thrown from above, when they 
went to the aſliault. 

TEsTUDO, was alſo a kind of large wooden tower which moved 
on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with bullocks hides flead, 
ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when they approached the walls 
to mine them, or to batter them with rams, 

It was called Feſtudo, from the ſtrength of its roof, which 
covered the workmen as the ſhell does the tortoiſe, 

TEsTUD0O veliformis quadrabilis, a hemiſpherical yault, or ce! 

ing of a church, wherein four windows are ſo contrived, 25 
that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or may be ſquared, Sce 
VAULT. | 
The determining thoſe windows was a problem propoſed to 
the great mathematicians in Europe, particularly the cultiva- 
tors of the new calculus differentialis, in the Acta Eruditorum 
Lipſiz, by Sig. Viviani, under the fictitious name of A. D. 
pio liſci puſillo geometra, which was the anagram of poſtremo 
Galilæi diſcipulo. 
It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particularly Mr. Leibnitz, the 
very day he ſaw it : And he gave it in the Leiphc acts in an 
infinity of manners; as alſo did M. Bernouilli, the marquis 
de ' Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 

TE TANUS*, in medicine, is a convulfive motion that makes 
any part rigid and inflexible. 

*The word is formed from the Greek 7:04, to ſtretch, ſtrain, 


Fn 
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TE/TRACHORD *, tetrachordon, in the ancient muſic, a 


concord conſiſting of three degrees, tones, or intervals, or four 
ſounds, or terms; called alſo by the ancients Natiooapey and 
by the moderns a fourth. 
* The word is formed of the Greek vlg, of ri1a;e, four times, 
and y:;3,, a chord, or ftring. 

This interval had the name Tetrachord given it with reſpect 
to the lyre, and its chords or ſtrings. 

TETRADIAPA'SON, quadruple diapaſon, a muſical chord, 
otherwiſe called a quadruple eighth, or a twenty-ninth. 

TETRAE'DRON, or TETRAHEDROx, in geometry, one of 
the five regular Platonic bodies, or ſolids, comprehended un- 
der four equilateral and equal triangles. 
The Tetraedron may be conſidered as a triangular pyramid of 
four equal faces, 
It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare of the 
ſide of a Tetraedron is to the ſquare of the diameter of a 
ſphere, wherein it may be inſcribed, in a ſubſeſquialteral ta- 
tio: Whence it follows, that the ſide of a Tetracdron is to 
the diameter of a {quare it is inſcribed in, as / 2 to / 3, 
conſequently, they are incommenſurable. 
If the diameter of the ſphere be 2, the {ide of the Tetraedron 
inſcribed in it, will be 1.62299, the ſuperficies 4.6188, and the 
ſolidity 0.15132. 

TETRAGON ®, in geometry, a quadrangle, or a figure 
with four angles. See QUADRANGLE. 


* 1 word is formed from the Greck viva, four, and va, 
angle, 

Thus a ſquare parallelogram, rhombus, and trapezium are te- 
tragonal figures, 

TETRAGON, in aſtrology, denotes an aſpect of two planets 
with regard to the earth, when they are diſtant from cach 
other a fourth part of a circle, or go,. 

TETRAGOYNIAS, a name given to a meteor, whoſe head is 
of a quadrangular figure, and its tail, or train, long, thick, 
and uniform ; not much different from the trabs or beam. 

TETRAGRA'MMATON, a denomination given by the 
Greeks to the Hebrew name of God d-, Jehovah, becauſe 
conſiſting of four letters. 

TETRA METER“, in the ancient poetry, an iambic verſe, 
conſiſting of four feet. 

* 'The word is formed from the Greek vdr, four, and juirgo, 
meaſure, q. d. four metres. 

TETRASPA'STON, in mechanics, a machine whercin are 
tour pullies. 

TETRAPE/TALOUS, in botany, an epithet given to flowers 
that conſiſt of four ſingle petala, or leaves, placed around the 
iſtil. 

f. heſe M. Juſſieu calls polypetalous flowers. 

Mr. Ray, who calls them Letrapetalous, makes them con- 
ſtitute a diſtinct kind, which he divides into 

1%. Such as have an uniform Tetrapetalous flower, and their 
ſeed- veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he, therefore, calls fili- 
quoſe, as the Giri, or Jeucoium luteum, and the other com- 
mon leucoium, the dentaria, the leucoium ſiliquoſum, alyſ- 
fon, viola lunaris, paronychia, heſperis alliaria, rapa, napus, 
ſinapis, rapiſtrum, eruca ſpuria, eryſimum, cardamine, tur- 
ritis, piloſella ſiliquoſa, and the raphanus ruſticanus and a- 
quaticus. 

2%, Such as have their veſſel ſhorter, which, therefore, for 
diſtinction ſake, he calls capſulatz and ſiliculoſæ; as the mya- 
grum, draha, leucoium ſiliqua ſubrotunda, cochlearia, naſtur- 
tium, lepidium vulgare, thlapſi, braſſica marina, glaſtum, c- 
ruca marina, &c. ; 

3. Such as have a ſeeming Tetrapetalous flower, that is, a 


monopetalous one, divided deeply into four pattitions, which | 


he particularly calls anomalous ; as the papaver, agrimony, 
veronica, tithymallus, plantago, coronopus, pſyllium, Iy ſima- 
chia filiquoſa, alſine ſpuria, &c. 
TETRAPHA'RMACUM “, in the general, denotes any re- 
medy conſiſting of four ingredients. 
* The word is compounded of vtirga, four, and @aqazx2, drug, 
or remedy. | 
TE'TRAPLAS®, in church hiſtory, a bible, by Origen, under 
four columns, in each whereof was a different Greek verſion, 
viz, that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the Seventy, 
and that of Theodotion. 


* The word is formed from the Greck rerrardg., quadruplex, 
fourfold. 


TETRA/PTOTE, tetraptoton, in grammar, a name given to 
ſuch defective nouns as have only four caſes —ſuch are aſtus, 
repetundæ, &Cc. 

TE"TRARCH =, tetrarcha, a prince who holds and governs 
2 fourth part of a kingdom. 

* The word is originally Greek xerfafxvs, formed of vit, four 
and z7pyr, rule, dominion. 

TE/TRASTICH, a ſtanza, epigram, or poem, conſiſting of 
tour verſes. 

TETRASTYLE *, in the ancient architecture, a building, 
and particularly a temple with four columns in its front. 


. * , ot 1. 
* The word is formed from 7:7;z, tour, and 5.7/5, column. 
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TETRASYLLA'BICAL, a word conſiſting of four ſyllables. 

pre ky = orig. belonging to the TEST why 

ople in Germany, who inhabi f ; 
2 4 ited, chiefly, along the coaſts 

Truroxic Language, is the ancient language of Germany, 

which is ranked among the mother tongues. 
The Teutonic, or High Dutch, is diſtinguiſhed into upper 
and lower. — The upper has two notable dialects, viz. 1". 
The Scandian Danith, or, erhaps, Gothic; to which be- 
long the languages ſpoke in — Norway, Swedeland, 
and Iceland. — 2. The Saxon, to which belong the ſeveral 
languages of the Engliſh, Scots, Friſian, and thoſe on the 
north of the Elbe.—To the lower belong the Low Dutch, 
Flemiſh, &c. ſpoke through the Netherlands, &c. 

TxzvrTonic Order, a I religious order of knights, eſt a- 
bliſhed towards the cloſe of the 12th century, and thus called, 
becauſe conſiſting principally of Germans or Teutons. 

The origin, &c. of this order, was thus: The Chriſtians, 
under Guy of Luſignan, laying ſiege to Acre, or Acon, a 
city of Syria on the borders of the Holy Land : At which 
he e were preſent Richard king of England, Philip Auguſtus 
of France, &c. ſome Germans of Bremen and Lubec, touch- 
ed with compaſſion for the ſick and wounded of the army, 
who wanted common neceſſaries, ſet on ſoot a kind of hoſpi- 
tal under a tent, which they made of a ſhip's ſail, and here 
betook themſelves to a charitable attendance on the ſick. 
This ſtarted a thought of eſtabliſhing a third military order, 
in imitatioa of the templars and the hoſpitalers. 
The deſign was approved by the patriarch of Jeruſalem, the 
archbiſhops and biſhops of the neighbouring places, the king 
of Jeruſalem, the matters of the temple and the hoſpital, and 
the German lords and prelates then in the Holy Land, &c. 
And by common conſent, Frederic, duke of Suabia, who was 
then at their head, ſent ambaſladors to his brother Henry 
King of the Romans, to ſollicit the pope to confirm the new 
order, 
Calixtus the Third, who then governed the church, granted 
it by a bull of the 23d of February, 1192 ; and the new order 
was called, Ihe order of Teutonic knights of the houſe of St. 
Mary of Jeruſalem. 
The pope granted them all the privileges of the templars and 
the hoſpitalers of St. John, excepting that they were to be 
ſubject to the patriarchs and other prelates, and that they 
ſhould pay tithes of what they poſſeſſed. 

TEXT, a relative term, contra-diſtinguiſhed to gloſs or com- 
mentary ; and ſignifying an original diſcourſe, excluſive of 
any note or interpretation. 

Tx r, is particularly uſed for a certain paſſage of ſcripture, choſe 
by a preacher to be the ſubject of his ſermon. 

Anciently the lawyers began all their pleadings with like 

Texts of ſcripture. 

TEX TURE, textura, properly denotes the arrangement and 
coheſion of ſeveral flender bodies or threads interwoven or 

intangled among each other ; as in the webs of ſpiders, or in 

cloths, ſtuffs, &c. 

TEXTURE, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of any union or coheſion of 

the conſtituent particles of a concrete body, whether by weave- 


ing, hooping, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, intrude- 


ing, compreſſing, attracting, or any other way, 

THALAMI nervorum opticorum. Sec BRAIN. 

THANE, or THaiN, thanus, the name of an ancient dignity 
among the Engliſh or Anglo-Saxons. 
Skene makes J hane to have been a dignity equal with that of 
the ſon of an earl: Camden will have it, that Thanes were 
only dignified by the offices which they bore. 
There were two kinds, or orders, of Thanes, the king's 
Thanes, and the ordinary Thanes.— The firſt were thoſe who 
attended our Engliſh Saxon kings in their courts, and who 
held lands immediately of the king: Whence, in Doomſday- 
book, they are promiſcuouſly called thani, and ſervientes re- 
gis. Soon after the conqueſt the name was diſuſed ; and, in- 
ſtead thereof, they were called the king's barons, barones 
regis. 

THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid ſtate by 
the warmth of the air. See ICE and FREEZING. 

THEA'NTHROPOS#®, etraxoPamor, God-man, a term 
ſometimes uſed in the ſchools to ſignify Jeſus Chriſt, who is 
God-man, or has two natures in one perſon, Sec PERSON 
and TRINITY. 


* The word is formed from the Greek Oels, God, and aH. 
man, 


THEA'TRE “*, theatrum, among the ancients, a public edi- 


fice for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpectacles or ſhews to the 
people. 

* The word is formed from the Greek S«47;:», ſpectacle, ſhew, 

of Si-, ſſecto, to ſce. 

Under the word Theatre was comprehended, not only the 
eminence whereon the actors appeared, and the action paſted, 
but alſo the whole area or extent of the place common to the 
actors or ſpectators. 


TuErATRE, among the moderns, more peculiarly, denotes the 


ſtage, or place whereon the drama or play is exhibited, an- 
ſwcrins to the proſcenium of the ancients, 
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In its full latitude, however, the Theatre includes the whole 
play-houſe, 

THEATRE, is alſo uſed in architecture, chiefly among the Ita- 
lians, for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, by a 

happy diſpoſition and elevation, repreſents an agreeable ſcene 
to the eye. | | 

Anatomical THEATRE, in a ſchool of medicine and chirurgery, is 
a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the circumference 
of an amphitheatre ; having a table bearing on a pivot, in the 
middle, for the diſſection of bodies. 

THE BAID,-- Thebais, a famous heroic poem of Statius, the 
ſubject whereof is the civil war of Thebes, between the two 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices ; or Thebes taken by The- 
ſeus. 

THEFT, furtum, in law, an unlawful felonious taking away 

another man's moveable and perſonal goods, againſt the 
owner's will, with intent to ſteal them. 
It is divided into Theft or larceny, properly ſo called, and 
petit Theſt, or petit larceny; the former whereof is of goods 
above the value of 12 d. and is deemed felony ; the other, 
which is of goods under that value, is not felony. | 

THEFT-BOTE, the receiving a man's goods again from a 
thief, or other amends, by way of compolition, and to pre- 
vent proſecution, that the felon may eſcape unpunithed ; the 
puniſhment whereof is impriſonment, and not loſs of life nor 
member, 

THEME, thema, a ſubject, or topic, to write or compoſe on. 

THE'/NAR, in anatomy, a muſcle whoſe office io to draw the 
thumb from the fore-finger ; whence it is alſo denominated 
abductor pollicis manus. | 
There is a ſimilar muſcle belonging to the great toe, ſome- 
times, alſo, called Thenar, or abduCtor pollicis pedis. 

The antagoniſts to theſe are called antithenars. 

THEOY/CRACY *, a ſtate governed by the immediate direc- 
tion of God alone. f 


* The word is formed from Olle, God, and x;ar, power, em- 
pire | 
THEO'DOLITE, 2 mathematical inſtrument much uſed in 
ſurveying, for the taking of angles, diſtances, altitudes, &c. 
It is made variouſly, ſeveral perſons having their ſeveral ways 
of contriving it, each more ſimple and portable, more accu- 
rate and expeditious than others. The following one is not 
| inferior to any we have ſeen: It conſiſts of a braſs circle about 
a foot diameter, cut in the form repreſented in plate LXI. 
fir. 4. having its limb divided into 360 degrees, and each 
degree ſubdivided, either diagonally, or otherwiſe, into mi- 
nutes. | 
Underneath, at cc, are fixed two little pillars 55 (fig. 5.) 
which ſupport an axis, whereupon is fixed a teleſcope con- 
fiſting of two glaſſes, in a ſquare braſs tube, for the viewing 
of remote objects. | 
On the center of the circle moves the index C, which is a cir- 
cular plate, having a compaſs in the middle, whoſe meridian 
line anſwers to the fiducial line aa: At ö, are fixed two 
pillars to ſupport an axis which bears a teleſcope like the for- 
mer, whole line of collimation anſwers to the fiducial line 
a a. At each end of either teleſcope, is fixed a plain fight 
for the viewing nearer objects. 
The ends of the index aa are cut circularly, to fit the diviſi- 
ons of the limb B; and when that limb is diagonally divided, 
the ſiducial line, at one end of the index, ſhews the degrees 
and minutes upon the limb. The whole inſtrument is mount- 
ed with a ball and ſocket, upon a three-legged ſtaff, 
Moſt Theodolites have no teleſcopes, but only four plain 
ſights, two of them faſtened on the limb, and two on the 
end> of the index. 
The uſe of the Theodolite is abundantly ſhewn in that of the 
ſemi-circle, which is only half a Theodolite.—And in that 
of the plain table, which is occaſionally made to be uſed as a 
Theodolite. Note, The index and compaſs of the Theodo- 
lite, likewiſe, ſerve for a circumſerenter, and arc uſed as ſuch, 
THEO/GONY X, that branch of the heathen theology which 
taught the gencalogy of their gods. 
Tue word is ſormed from Oui, God, and yay, geniture, ſeed, 
Oit+ Ping. 


THEOLO'GIUNT *, in the ancient theatre, was a place or 
little ſtage above that whereon the actors and gods appeared, 

* The word is formed from the Greek ©::;, God, and . 

ſyeech. diſcourſe. 
— *©Y ” % % * " * * * * * * * 
FHEO'LOGY *, divinity, a ſcience which inſtructs us in the 
1 1 * 7% C2 a 1 
Lnowleuge of God, or divine things, or which has God, and 
we things he has revealed, for its object. 

Tae word is compounded of Ong, God, and x;y-;, diſcourſe, 
Nuturul I HEOLOGY, is the knowledze we have of God from 
his works by the light of nature and reaſon. 
perniaiirat THEOLOGY, is that which we learn by revelation. 
P:\tive I HEOLOGY, is the knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, 

and ot the tamcation thereot, conformably to the opinions 
©! the fachers and councils, without the affiftance of any ar- 
pmol on, dome Wil-have it, that this ought to be called 
EXPO. their than politive. 


THE 


Moral TneoLOGY, is that which 'teaches us 
relating to our manners and actions. 

Scholaſtic, or ſchaul T KEOLOGY, is that which proceeds b 
ſoning ; or that derives the knowledge of ſeveral dix 
from certain eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 

THEO*RBA *, Tnionsa, or TiokBa, a muſical ing; 
ment made in form of a large Jute, except that it has * 
necks or juga, the ſecond and longer whereof ſuſtains "as 
four laſt rows of chords which are to give the deepeſt ſounds, 

* The word is formed from the French 7zco5re, or theobre, * 


that from the Italian tiolra, which ſignifies the ſar. 
which ſome will have to be the name of & 1 and 


the divine laws 


dy rea- 
ne things 


THEO REM, a ſpeculative propoſition, demonſtrating the 
properties of any ſubject. | * 

Univerſal THEOREM, is that which extends to any quanti:, 
without reſtriction univerſally.— As this, that the re&tano!« 
the ſum, and difterence of any two quantities, 
difference of their ſquares, 

Particular THEOREM, is that which extends only to a particu. 
lar quantity, —As this, in an equilateral right-lined triangle 
each of the angles is 60 degrees. 52 

Negative "THEOREM, is that which expreſſes the impoſtib!!;ty of 
any aſſertion. — As, that the ſum of two biquadrate numb, , 
cannot make a ſquare number, 

Lecal THEOREM, is that which relates to a ſurface, —As, that 
the triangles of. the ſame baſe and altitude are equal, 1 88 
Plane THEOREM, is that which either relates to a rectilincar 
ſurface, or to one terminated by the circumference of a Ci 
cle.—As, that all angles in the ſaid ſegment of a circle 


angle of 
8 equal to tlie 


are 


equal. 

Sad THEOREM, is that which conſiders a ſpace terminated by 
a ſolid line; that is by any of the three conic ſections.— c. g 
this, that if a richt line cut two aſymptotic parabola's, its 
two parts terminated by them ſhall be equal. 

Sarees THEOREM, is one whoſe converle is true, — As, that 
if a triangle have two equal ſides, it muſt have two equal * 
gles ; the converſe of which is likewife true, that, if it have 
two equal angles, it muſt have two equal ſides, 

THEORE'TIC “, THEORETICAL, or ThroRic, ſomethin» 
relating to theory, or that terminates in ſpeculation.— lu 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſite to practical. 

* The word is formed from the Greek Sie, to ſee, view, ot 
contemplate. 


THEORETIC, theareticus, is an appellation peculiarly given to 
an ancient ſect of phyſicians, contra- diſtinguiſhed from the 
empirics. 

THEO RICAL Astronomy, is that part of aſtronomy which con- 
ſiders the true ſtructure and diſpoſition of the heavens, and the 
heavenly bodies, and accounts for their various phænomena 
therefrom, 

THEORY, a doctrine which terminates in the ſole ſpeculation 
or conſideration of its object, without any view to the prac- 

tice, or application thereof, | 

THEORIES of the planets, &c. are ſyſtems or hypotheſes, accor!- 
ing to which, the aſtronomers explain the reaſons of the phz- 
nomena or appearances thereof. 

THERAPEU”TICA *, therapeutics, is that part of medic ne 
which is employed in ſccking out remedies againſt diſcac+, 
and in preſcribing and applying them to effect a cure. 

The word is Greek 9:;a7:rwun, ſotmed from Sega, to heal. 


THE RAPHIM, or TERAT¹IM, certain images or ſuperſti- 


tious figures mentioned in ſcripture. 

THERVACA “*, in medicine, a name given by the ancients, 2s 
are chiefly calculated for curing the bites of poiſonous animals, 
and for the ſame reaſon good in all malignities. It was firſt 
given to the celebrated compoſition of Andromachus, which 
is one of our officinal capitals ; but many writers ſince have 
alſo aſcribed it to many other medicines of like form and 
virtue. N 

* The word is formed from the Gre -k Sas, a beaſt, and aaa, 
to cure. 

THERME “, in the ancient architecture, ancient buildings 
furniſhed with baths, eſpecially of the hot kind. 

* The word is formed from the Greek $;zu:;, hot. 

THERMA, hot ſprings, in natural hiſtory ; ſee the article Ji. 
BATHS. 

THERMIO/METER *, an inſtrument for meaſuring the in- 


creaſe and decreaſe of the heat and cold of the air. 


The word is formed from the Greek iar, heat, and ner te? 
to meaſure. 


A Thermometer being deſigned to indicate the various Cegrecs 
of heat and cold by the elaſtic or expanſtwe power of budics 
of the fluid fort, ſo many ways, methods, and forms of con- 
ſtructing ſuch an uſeful inſtrument have been thought of, and 
invented at ſeveral times for this purpoſe ; at firlt air, then 
oil, then ſpirits of wine, and laſtly, quickſilver, have beca 
every way attempted and tortured in this experament, 
The ſpring of air, being ſooner affected by heat and cold than 
that of any other fluid, was firſt thought upon as the beſt ex- 
pedient to anſwer this end; and ſo it really would be, were it 
nat that the weight or preſſure of the atmoſ here acts it a. 
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at the ſame time; and by acting ſometimes with, ſometimes 
againſt it, renders the effect by heat or cold very uncertain, 
and, therefore, the inſtrument uſeleſs. For example : The 
air in the bottle AF (plate LXI. . 1.) will, by its ex- 
panſion, when the air grows. warmer, raiſe the water higher 
in the tube than the point H, and if the air be lighter at this 
time, it will preſs leſs on the ſurface of the water at H, and 
ſo will ſuffer it to riſe ſtill higher. But if the air be heavier, it 
will act ay inſt the ſpring, and not permit it to raiſe the wa- 
ter ſo high. The ſame may be obſerved with, reſpec to its 
contraction by cold; wherefore ſuch an inftrument, for com- 
mon or conſtant uſe, will not do at all, though, perhaps, none 
is better calculated for ſome extemporaneous uſes, as mea- 
ſuring the degree of coldneſs in different cellars, or of warmth 
in divers rooms upon the ſame floor, 

It was upon this account found neceſſary to have recourſe to 
ſome other fluid, which, ſecured from the preſſure of the air 
in a tube, hermetically ſealed, might expand and contract 
ſolely by the heat and coldneſs of the air about it. And, be- 
cauſe moſt fluids are ſubject to freeze, or thicken, in great 
degrees of cold, it was ſoon conſidered that ſpirits of wine, a 
little tinged with cochineal, would beſt anſwer the purpoſe, 
and, accordingly, Thermometers were generally made there- 
with, and became of common uſe. 

Though the ſpirit of wine Thermometers would do very well 
to thew the comparative heat of the air, yet this was far ſhort 
of the virtuoſo's views, who wanted to explore the various 
and vaſtly different degrees of heat in other bodies, as boiling 
water, —_— oils, melted metals, and even fire itſelf, and 
degrees of cold too, beyond what the ſpirit Thermometer can 
thew. For the ſpirit, in a moderate degree of heat, will burſt 
the tube; and, in an intenſe degree of cold, will freeze, as 
the French philoſophers found, who went to meaſure a de- 
gree upon the ſurface of the earth under the north polar circle. 
It having been found by experiment, that linſeed oil required 
;our times the degree of heat to make it boil as water did, it 
was quickly ſubſtituted inſtead of ſpirits for philoſophic uſes, 
This Sir Iſaac Newton always uſed, and by it diſcovered the 
comparative degree of heat which makes water boil, which 
melts wax, which makes ſpirit of wine boil, and melts tin 
and lead; beyond which we do not find the oil- I hermome- 
ter has been applied ; for which reaſon (as alſo for its ſullying 
the tube) it has been leſs uſed of late, and given way to. 
The Mercurial THERMOMETER, which will ſuſtain any degree 
of heat or cold, as far as any inſtrument of this kind can be 
expected to do. Mr, Farcnheit, of Amſterdam, was the con- 
wiver of this Thermometer, and though ſeveral artificers made 
them as well as he, yet they ſtill go by his name. Dr. Boer- 
haave uſed only this Thermometer. 
treely and uniformly expands itſelf from hard froſt to the heat 
of ſummer, ſo one ſort of thoſe Thermometers are contrived 
with a ſcale, to include thoſe extremes only, and the begin- 
ring of the diviſions, or o, is fixed to the altitude of the quick- 
{:lver, as is obſerved when water juſt begins to freeze, or ſnow 
to thaw; for which reaſon that is called the freezing point in 
the ſcale. This Thermometer is ſmall, ſhort, put in a neat 
frame, and carried in the pocket any where, 

But the grand Thermometer of Farenheit is graduated after a 
different manner, as deſtined to a more critical and extenſive 
uſe. In this the bulb, or large part at the bottom, is not ſphe- 
rical (as in common ones) but cylindrical, to the end, that the 
heat may penetrate and reach the inmoſt parts as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, ſo that the whole may expand uniformly together. 
Hence, it is, that in the cylindric bulb the fluid will expand 
and riſe immediately, whereas in the ſpherical bulb it is ſeen 
firſt to fall (by the ſudden expanſion of the ball, before the 
fluid is heated) and then to riſe, by the expanſion of the fluid 
when heated. We have given a figure, both of Farenheit's 
mercurial Thermometer, and alſo of Sir Iſaac Newton's made 
with linſeed oil. Plate LXI. fig. 2. 

Sir Iſaac's ſeems to be the beſt fitted of any for a ſtandard wea- 
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each of theſe intervals is to be divided into ten others, increa- 
ſing or decreaſing as the intervals do. | 
When this is done, the capacity of the tube is divided into 
thouſandth parts of that of the ball, and the contiguous part 
of the tube reaching up to the firſt mark. The tube is now to 
be put into a frame, and by the fide of it is to be placed a ſcale, 
divided into thouſandth parts, exactly correſponding to thoſe 
on the tube; and writing 10-0 over-againft the tirſt mark, 
you write 1010 over-againſt the ſecond, 1020 againſt the 
third, and fo on, as you ſee in the figure, 
The ftandard Thermometer tube, and its ſcale, being thus 
conſtructed, is then to be filled with ſome proper fluid, as lin- 
ſced oil, where great degrees of heat are not propoſed ; and 
mercury is to be uſed, when they are. When the fluid is 
poured in, it is to be adjuſted in lach a quantity, that it may 
ſtand juſt at the principal point, marked 1000, in water juſt 
freezing. And here great precaution is to be uſed ; for many 
trials muſt determine this point to which the fluid muſt always 
riſe by flow degrees, and with an uniform motion, 
When this point is well ſecured, all the trouble is over the 
ball, being then immerſed in boiling water, ſpirits, oils, melted 
metals, &c. in ſnow, freezing mixtures, &c, the expanſions, 
by all the various degrees of heat and cold, will be ſhewn by 
the numbers againſt the heights to which the fluid riſes in the 
tube, in each caſe, theſe are to be wrote on the ſide cf the 
ſcale; and, fince the ſame degree of heat will cauſe the ſame 
expanſion of the ſame fluid at all times, it is evident, if Ther- 
mometers were every-where conſtructed in this manner, the 
obſervations, made by them in any part of the world, may be 
compared together, which cannot otherwiſe be done ; whence 
this part of philoſophy would receive its final perſection. 
By one of thoſe ſtandard Thermometers well made, many 
more might ſoon be conſtructed with any expanding fluid, 
without the trouble of graduating their tubes by cqual quan- 
tities of quickſilver. For having filled the balls, and a con- 
venicnt part of the tube, with the propoſed fluid, place them 
all together in a veſſel of cold water ; and while it is warming 
as gently as poſſible, when the oil in the ſtandard Thermome- 
ter ſhall arrive ſucceſſively at the ſeveral diviſions of its ſcale, 
at the ſame inſtant of time mark the new tubes at the ſeveral 
heights of their fluids, and form a ſcale for every tube, that 
ſhall correſpond to thoſe marks. Then, while the liquors ſub- 
ſide by cooling gently, examine whether they nicely agree at 
the ſeveral marks. To determine the freezing point in all, they 
are to ſtand together in the water till it juſt begins to freeze : 
Or, having all the other points duly, that may be deduced very 
exactly by the rule of proportion. 
A Thermometer that ſhall vary very ſenſibly by every ſmall 
variation of heat and cold, as thoſe of the atmoſphere, muſt 
have a large ball in proportion to the bore of the tube; and, 
that the hcat or cold may ſooner penctrate the innermoſt parts 
of the liquor, the ball ſhould not be ſpherical, but oblong and 
flatted like a French flaſk ; and the lengths of the tubes ſhould 
be proportioned to the degrees of heat they are intended to 
diſcover, 
Sir Iſaac Newton graduated his ſtandard Thermometer on 
beth ſides, as ſhewn in the figure. Thoſe on the right hand 
meaſured the heat of the oil; as thoſe on the left meaſured the 
bulk thereof: But ſince the latter, as well as the former, be- 
gins from a cypher at the freezing point, and is regularly con- 
tinued upwards by the common diviſions 10, 20, 30, 40, &c. 
it will equally ſerve both purpoſes ; ſince the degree of heat 
will always be proportioned to the expanſion of the bulk of the 
fluid above or below the freezing point. 
By this diviſion therefore on the left hand, we ſhall expreſ; 
ſome of the principal articles of Sir Ifaac Newton's ſcale of the 
various degrees of heat, as in the table below. 
D. of heat. 

Oo Water juſt freezing, and ſnow juſt thawing. 


, c The heats of the air in winter. 


ther Thermometer ; and even for any degree of heat which 
the various ſtates of the human body exhibit ; and alſo for theſe 
different degrees which vegetation requires inthe green-houle, 
hot-bed, &c. In all which caſes it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
one common, unerring, and univerſal meaſure, or ſtandard, 
which at all times, and at every place, will ſhew the ſame de- 
oree of heat, by the ſame expanſion of the fluid, according to 
which the ſcale ſhould be made in every ſtandard Thermometer. 
In order to this, the tube propoſed ſhould be very nicely 
weighed, when empty, and then the bulb, and about a tent! 
zart of the length of the tube above it, is to be filled with 
guickſilver; then it is to be weighed again, and the excels of 
this, above the former weight, will give the weight of the 
quickfilver poured in; this will give the weight of the 100th 
vart. Let a mark be made with a file upon the tube at the 
ſurface of the incloſed quickſilver. 

Then weigh out nine or ten parcels of quickſilver, each equa] 
to iodth part of that firſt put in the tube, and having poured 
the ſeveral parcels in one after another upon the incloſed quick- 
{ilver, and marked the tube ſucceſſively at the ſurface of cach 
parcel, you will have the tube divided into proper intervais, 
which, if the bore of the tube be every-where the ſame, will 
be equal to each other; if not, thacy with de unequi. z and 


4 c The heats of the air in ſpring and autumn. 


The heats of the air in ſummer. 


13 The greateſt ſummer-heat. 

20 The greateſt heat of the external parts of the human 
body. 

31 Water juſt tolerable to the hand at reſt. 

36; Water hardly tolerable to the hand in motion. 

23 Melted wax juſt growing ſtiff and opake. 

511 Melted wax juſt before it bubbles or boils, 

54 Spirit of wine juſt begins to boil. 

7 Water begins to boil. 

75 Water hulls vehemently. | 

88 A mixture of . of lead, 2 of tin, and 4 biſmuth, 

melts, 

10 A mixture of equal parts of tin and biſmuth melts, 

122 A mixture of ? of tin and; of icad melts. 

154 The heat which melts tin. 

174 The heat which melts biſmuth. 

226 Thelcaſt heat which melts lead. 

299 The heat with which burning bo lics ſhine in a dark 
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D. of heat. 1 

410 The heat of a ſmall coal- fire, 

450 The heat of a ſmall wood-fire. * 
Dr. Hales conſiders the freezing point as one boundary to ve- 

ctation, viz. on the fide of cold ; and the other boundary he 
Nos to that degree of heat with which wax will begin to melt, 
becauſe a greater degree of heat will, inſtead of collecting and 
afimilating the nutritive particles, diſſipate them, even thoſe 
which are moſt viſcid and glutinous; and therefore the plant 
will rather fade than vegetate in ſuch degrees of heat. 
This ſpace the doctor divided into 100 equal parts in his Ther- 
mometers: But his numbers, expreſſed in thoſe of the ſtand- 


ard Thermometer, are for ſeveral particulars mentioned by the | 


doctor as follows : For myrtle, 44 3 oranges, 61; fricoides, 
74 ; Indian fig, 8; ; aloe, 10 ; cereus, 11; euphorbium, 12 ; 
pimento, 13; ananas, 141; melon-thiſtle, 155 ; air under 
the glaſs of a hot-bed, 17; the hot- bed itſelf, 28, If the hot- 
bed exceed the heat of 40 or thereabouts, it will ſcorch the 
plants and kill them. The heat of milk from the cow is 28, 
that of urine 29, and of blood in a fever nearly 0. 

As Farenheit's Thermometer is come into ſuch general uſe, 


we have placed it by the ſtandard Thermometer, that the di- 


viſions on each may be reduced to the others reſpectively by 
bare inſpection, and the ufe of both be ſtill preſerved, If the 
reader would fee all the different ſorts of Thermometers, or 


rather all the different methods of 9 45 them, he may 


be fully ſatisfied by conſulting Dr. 
this ſubject. 
THE'RMOSCOPE *, an inſtrument, ſhewing the changes 
happening in the air with reſpect to heat and cold. 
The word is formed from the Greek un, heat, and oxents, 
to view. 
The word Thermoſcope is generally uſed indifferently with 
that of thermameter, there is ſome difference in the literal 


eorge Martin's treatiſe on 


import of the two; the firſt gpiſying an inſtrument that ſhews | 


or exhibits the changes of heat, &c. to the eye, and the latter 
an inſtrument that meaſures thoſe changes, on which founda- 
tion the thermometer ſhould bc a more accurate Thermoſcope, 


&c. This difference, the excellent Wolſius taking hold of, | 


deſcribes all the Thermometers in uſe as I hermoſcopes ; ſhew- 
ing that none of them properly meaſure the heat, &c. none 
of them do more than indicate the ſame. Though their 
different hcights, yeſterday and to-day, ſhew a difference of 
heat, yet, —5 they do not diſcover the ratio of yeſterday's 
heat, to day's they are not ſtrictly thermometers, 
THE/SEA, or THEs A, in antiquity, ſeaſts celebrated by the 
Athenians, in hanour of Theſeus. 
THESIS *, in the ſchools, a general propoſition which a per- 
ſon advances and ofters to maintain, 
Ile word is pure Greck be, poſition ; formed from 7i0;u,, to 
put, or lay down. ; 
T1515, in logic, &c. Every propoſition may be divided into 
Theſis and hypotheſis ; Theſis contains the thing affirmed or 
denicd, and hypotheſis the conditions of the affirmation or ne- 
ation, 
Thus in Euclid, if a triangle and parallelogram have equal 
| baſes and altitudes, (is the hypotheſis) the firſt is half of the 
ſecond, the Theſis. 
THICK TInte/tines. See INTESTINES, 
THIGH, a part of the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds be- 
tween the leg and the trunk. 
The ſeveral parts of the Thigh have different names: the fore 
and upper part is joined to the groin, or inguen; the ſide makes 
the haunch, or hip, coxa, coxendix ; the upper hind part, the 
buttock, clunis : Ihe lower and hind part of the ham, poples, 
of poſt and plico, becauſe it bends backwards; and the fore- 
part of the knee, genu, of the Greek y/», which ſignifies the 
ſame. The bone of the Thigh is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of 
the whole human body, as being to bear the whole burthen 
thereof; whence its name femur, of fere, to bear. 
THINKING, cogitatiz, a general name for any act or open 
action of the mind. When the mind turns its view inwards 
non itſelf, the firſt idea that offers, ſays Mr. Locke, is Think- 
ing, whercin it obſerves a great variety of modifications, and 
thetçof frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas, Thus, the perception 
annexed to an impreſſion on the body made by an external ob- 
ject, is called ſenſation. When an idea recurs without the 
preſence of the object, it is called remembrance. When ſought 
after by the mind, and brought again to view, 1t 1s called re- 
collection. When held long there under attentive conſidera- 
tion, it is contemplation. When idcas float in the mind 
without regard or reflection, it is called a revery; when they 
are taken expreſs notice of, and as it were regiſtered in the me- 
mory, it is called attention ; and when the mind fixes its view 
on any one idea, and conſiders it on all ſides, it is ſtudy and in- 
tention. Theſe are the moit obvious modes of I hinking ; but 
there are ſeveral others yet, and, doubtleſs, the mind is capable 
of infinite others, which we have no notion at all of. The Car- 
teſians hold that it is impoſſible to conceive a mind which 
does not think, thought alone being the eſſence of the mind; 
and that there is no time when the ſoul does not think, But 
tliis doctrine is overturned by Mr. Locke, who ſhews that in 
tleep, without dreaming, there is an entire recctſion of all the 
modes of I hinking, 


— 
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The ſchool philoſophers uſually divide Thinking. w; 

to the object it is employed about, into — 
— which are therefore ſaid to be two powers or facul 
ties of the human mind. Intellectual Thinking is further 
ſubdivided into divers kinds. Thus, when the mind merely 
apprehends or takes notice of a thing, it is called perception 
When it affirms or denies a thing, 3 when it gathers 
or infers a thing from others given, reaſoning; and, when A 
diſpoſes its own thoughts or ideas in order, method. illin 
or volitive knowledge admits of infinite different modificat 
ons or determinations. Some authors extend the idea of 
Thinking further ; and conſider it as exiſting in God, angels 
men, and brutes; and divide it into divine angelical, human 
and animal or ſenfitive. The two firſt we know little or ho. 
thing of, the third is what we have already been treating of 
and, as to animal or ſenſitive thought, it is defined to 6. 4 
action of the ſoul attending to an external object, effected by 
_— of the animal ſpirits duly agitated in the brain to excite 
an idea. | 

THIRD, in muſic, a concord reſulting from a mixture of two 
ſounds, - containing an interval of two degrees. 

It is called Third, as containing three terms or ſounds between 
the extremes. The Third, in Italian terza, in French tier, 
in Latin tertia, has no general name in the Greek; it is the 
firſt of the imperſect concords, i. c. of ſuch as admit of majo- 
rity and minority, without ceaſing to be concords.— And hence 
it is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. The firft which the Ita- 
lians call ditono (from the Greek ditonos) or terza maggi 
ore, and the greater Third, is compoſed diatonically of three 
terms or ſounds, containing two degrees or intervals, one where 
of in the ancient ſyſtem is a greater tone, and the other a 
leſſer tone; but, in the modern · temperate ſyſtem, they are both 
equal, as ut, re, mi. ; 
Chromatically it compoſed of four ſemi-tones, two whereof 
are greater, and the Third leſs ; it takes its form from the ra. 
tio ſeſquiquarta, four, five. 
The ſecond Third, which the Italians call trihemituono, or 
ſemi-ditono, or terza minore, and we leſſer Third, is com- 
poſed like the former of three ſounds or terms, and two de- 
grees or intervals; but theſe degrees diatonically are only a 
_ tone and ſemitone. | 

hromatically it is compoſed of three tones, two greater, and 
one leſs; as re, mi, fa; or re, fa. | 
It takes ts form from the ratio ſeſquiquinta, five, ſix. 
Both theſe T hirds are of admirable uſe in melody, and make 
as it were the foundation and life of harmony, 

Tump Point, or TIiERCE Point, in — the point of 
ſection in the vertex of an equilateral triangle. 

Arches or vaults of the Third point, called by the . Italians di 
terra acuto, are thoſe conſiſting of two arches of a circle meet- 
ng in an angle a-top. | 

THIRST, a painful ſenſation, occaſioned by a preternatural 
vellication of the nerves of the throat or fauces, and producing 
a deſire of drinking. 

Rohault accounts for Thirſt thus; the ſtomach liquor which or- 
dinarily reſolves into a thick vapour, and aſcends from the 
ſtomach up into the throat, to moiſten it, being too much 
warmed and agitated; either from a want of ſome other liquor 
to temper and dilute it, or from any other cauſe, becoming 
converted into too thin, ſubtile, and penetrating vapour, is ſo 
far from moiſtening and cooling the throat, that on the con- 
trary it dries and heats it, and hence that motion in the 
nerves, the ſenſation whercof we call Thirſt : Thirſt ſome- 
times alſo ariſes from a mere dryneſs of the part; and ſome- 
times from ſharp ſalts, more immcdiately vellicating the fibres 
of the throat. 

There are various kinds of liquor which quench Thirſt, ſome 
by tempering the ſtomach liquor ; others by diluting, and 
even diffolving the ſalt; and others by moiſtening and ſup- 
plying the fibres. —Acids are peculiarly fitted for that end. 

IJ hirſt is ſometimes eluded by rolling a leaden bullet or pebble 
in the mouth, which occaſions an extraordinary iſſue of ſaliva 
to moiſten the throat, &c. 

THISTLE, carduus, a name common to divers plants, whoſe 
flowers are compoſed of ſeveral little, longiſh, leaves ranged 
cloſe together into a ſort of head, and whoſe leaves are uſually 
ſquammoſe and prickly, —The moſt known of thoſe plants are 
the blefled Thiſtle. 

Milk THIS TIE, or our lady's THISTLE, carduus Mariæ, the de- 
coction whereof is by ſome recommended againſt the dropſy, 
jaundice, and pains of the kidnies. 

Order 4 the THISTLE of St. Andrew, is a military order in 
Scotland; inſtituted as ſome ſay by Hungus or Hugo, king of 
the Pits, after a victory obtained over Athelſtan. 

THO'MAANS, Thomtans, TromiTEs, or Chriſtians of 
St. Thomas, a people of the Eaſt-Indians, who, according to 
tradition received the goſpel from the apoſtle St. Thomas. 

THOY'MISM, or Tromairsm, the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and his followers, the Thomitts, chiefly with regard 
to predeſtination and grace. 

THORA'CIC, duds theracicus, in anatomy, is à little canal 
ariſing from, or rather a continuation of, the exit or mouth of 
the receptaculum chyli.— It mounts all along the thorax, 
whence it takes its name, and ends in the left ſubelavian vein. 


THORAX, 


HO RAX, in — 5 tomy, that part of the human body which 
an of t breaſt, and wherein are included the 
heart 


All that lies between the baſis of the neck and the diaphragm, 
or midriff, that is; down to the laſt ribs; is called the T ho- 
rax or cheſt. The forepart of the Thorax is called the breaſt ; 
in it are the claviculi or channel-bones, and the ſternum or 
breaſt-bone, which is in the middle; it begins at the clavi- 
culæ, and terminates in the cartilago xiphordes of ſword-like 

i Under the ſternum lies the mediaſtinum, and the 
heart in its pericardium, The mammz or breaſts are two 
round tumors, which appear upon the forepart of the cheſt, 
under which are ſituated part of the ribs, the pleura, and the 
lungs ; there ſtands upon their center a little protuberance call- 
ed papilla ot nipple, which is encompaſſed by a reddith circle 
called areola. The hollow in the middle of the breaſt, below 
the breaſts, is called ſcrobiculus cordis. The hinder part of 
the Thorax is called the back, compoſed of twelve vertebræ 
or joints, and two ſcapulz or ſhoulder-blades which are the two 
upper patts of the back on the ſides of the vertebtæ. The la- 
teral parts of the Thorax are called periſterna. 

THOROUGH Ba, in muſic, is that which continues quite 
through the compoſition. | 

THOUGHT, fentiment, a general name for all the ideas con- 

ſequent on the operations of the mind, and even fot the ope- 

rations themſelves. 

As in the idea of Thought there is ncthing included of what 

we include in the idea of an extended fubſtance, and that 

whatever belongs to body may be denied to belong to Thought; 
we may conclude that Thought is not a mode of extended 
ſubſtance, it being the nature of a mode not to be conceived, 
if the os whereof it is the mode be denied. Hence, we in- 
fer that I hought, not being a mode of external ſubſtance, 
muſt be the attribute of ſome other ſubſtance very different. 

THRAVE, or Tyrtave of corn, in moſt parts of England, is 
twenty-four ſheaves, or four ſhocks, of ſix ſheaves tothe ſhock. 
Though in ſome places they only reckon twelve ſhocks to 
the Thrave. 

THREAD, in botany, is underſtood of thoſe Threads uſually 
found in the middle of flowers; as in the lilly, tulip, roſe, &c. 
— There are two kinds; thoſe which ſupport apices are parti- 
cularly called ſtamina, and thoſe which have none ſimply 
Threads. 

THREE-LEGGED-Staff, an inſtrument, conſiſting of three 
wooden kegs made with joints, fo as to ſhut all together, and 
to take off in the middle for the better carriage, and uſually 
having on its op a ball and ſocket ; its uſe is to ſupport and 
adjuſt inftruments for aſtronomy, ſurveying, &c. 

THRE/NODY, threnedia, a mournful or funeral ſong. 

THROAT, the anterior part of an animal between the head 
and the ſhoulders, wherein is the gullet. 

Phyſicians include, under the word Throat, all the hollow or 
cavity which may be ſeen when the mouth is wide open, 

It is ſometimes alſo called iſthmus, by reaſon it is narrow, and 
bears ſome reſemblance to thoſe ſtreights called by the geogra- 
pheas iſthmi, 

THRONE, a royal ſeat or chair of ſtate, enriched with ornaments 
of architecture and ſculpture, made of ſome precious matter, 
raiſed one or more ſteps, and covered with a kind of canopy. 

THRO'WSTER, one who prepares raw filk for the weaver, 
by cleanfing and twiſting it. 

THUN DER, a noiſe in the middle-region of the air, excited 
by a ſudden kindling of ſulphureous exhalations, 
Thoſe philoſophers, who maintain that vapours are buoyed up 
into the air, by particles of fire adhering to them, account for 
the phænomena of I hunder and lightning in the following 
manner : They ſuppoſe, that from the particles of ſulphur, 
nitre, and other combuſtible matter, which are exhaled from 
the earth, and carried into the higher regions of the atmoſphere, 
together with the aſcending vapours, is formed a ſubftance ; 
which, when a ſufficient quantity of fiery particles is ſeparated 
from the vapour by the collifion of two clouds, or otherwiſe, 
takes fire, and ſhoots out into a train of light, greater or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength and quantity of the materials. 
This opinion is falſe, tor it is impoſſible the vapours ſhould be 
attended with ſuch fiery particles, as is here ſuppoſed, 
Neither have we occaſion to fly to ſuch an hypotheſis ; for, as 
vapours exhaled from the ſurface of the water are carried up into 
the atmoſphere, in like manner the effluvia of the folid bodies 
are continually aſcending thither; and we find by expe- 
riment, that there are ſeveral inflammable bodies, which, be- 
ing mixed together in due proportion, will cindle into flame by 
fermentation alone, without the help of any fiery particles, 
Thus M. Lemery, having covered up in earth about fifty 
pounds of a mixture, compoſed of equal parts of fulphur, and 
filings of iron tempered with water; after eight or nine hour; 
time, the earth, within which it laid, vomited up flames. 
Thus alſo mix a ſmall quantity of gun-powder with oil of 
cloves ; pour gently upon this mixture two or three times as 
much ſpirit of nitre, and you will obſerve a bright inflamma- 
tion ſuddenly arifing from it. A mixture of the two fluids 
alone will take fire ; the powder is added only to augment the 
inflammation. 

When therefore there happens to be a proper mixture of the 


effluvia of ſuch bodies floating in the air, they ferment, kinds, 
and, flaſhing like gun-powder, occaſion thoſe exploſions, and 
ſtreams of hre, which we call Thunder and lightning, 

As to the particulat ſpecies of the efluvia, which compoſe this 
mixture, it cannot be exactly determined; they however are 
thought to be _ ſulphureous and nitrous. Sulphureous, 
becauſe of the ſulphureous ſmell, which lightning generally 
leaves behind it, and of that fultry heat in the air, which is 
commonly the fore-runner of it; nitrous, becauſe we do not 
know of any body ſo liable to a ſudden exploſion as nitre is. 
Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that the matter both of Thunder and 
lightning, and alſo of earthquakes, is the effluvia of the py - 
rites ; as he does, that the matter of vulcano's is the pyrites 
itſelf, This is a mineral that emits copious exhalations, and 
1s exceedingly apt to take fire upon the admiſſion of moiſture. 
dee the Doctor's defence of his notion in the Philoſophical 
TranſaCtions, N*. 157. He thinks this may be the reaſon why 
England is fo little troubled with earthquakes, and Italy, and 
almoſt all places round the Mediterranean ſea, ſo very much, 
viz. becauſe the pyrites are rarely found in England ; and, 
where they are, they lie very thin, in compariſon of what they 
do in thoſe countries: as the vaſt quantity of ſulphur, emitted 
from the burning mountains there, ſeems to ſhew. 

The effects of I hunder and lightning are owing to the ſudden 
and violent agitation the air is put into thereby, together with 
the force of the exploſion ; and not to thunderboks falling from 
the clouds, as is ſuppoſed by the vulgar. 

Some are inclined to think, that thundetbolts are artificial, and 
that they were applied by the ancients to ſome uſe. What 
confirms them in their opinion, is, that they are found more 
frequently where ſepulchres have been, than in other places. 
And, as it was the cuſtom of the ancients to have their arms 
buried with their aſhes, they think they might be of ſome uſe 
in war. Some are of opinion, they were uſed in ſacrifices. 
The diſtance the Thunder is from us, may nearly be eſtimat- 
ed by the interval of time between our ſeeing the lightning, 
and hearing the Thunder. For, as the motion of light is fo 
very quick, that the time it takes up, in coming to us from 
the cloud, is not perceptible ; and as that of found is about a 
thouſand feet in a ſecond ; allowing a thouſand feet for every 
ſecond, that paſſes between our ſeeing the one, and hearing 
the other ; we have the diſtance of the cloud, pretty nearly, 
from whence the Thunder comes. 

We ſometimes ſee flaſhes of lightning, though the ſky be clear 
and free from clouds; in this caſe thcy proceed from clouds, 
that lie immediately below our horizon. 

It has lately been found by repeated experiments that the elec- 
tric matter and that which produces Thunder are the fame. 
We are beholden for this diſcovery to Mr. B. Franklin of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

THU'NDERING Legimm, login fulminans, was a legion in the 
Roman army, conſiſting of Chriſtian ſoldiers, who, in the ex- 
pedition of the emperor Marcus Aurelius againſt the Sarmatzr, 
Quadi, and Marcomanni, ſaved the whole army, then ready 
to periſh of thirſt, by procuring with their prayers a very plen- 
tiful ſhower thereon ; and, at the ſame time, a furious hail, 
mixed with lightning and thunder-bolts on the enemy. 

THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtians week, but the 
ſixth of that of the Jews. 

THUS. See the article FRANKINCENSE:; 

THY'MUS, in anatomy, is that gland which in calves, lambs, 
and young animals is called the ſweet- bread. 

The Thymus is an oblong glandular body round on the up- 
per part, and divided below into two or three lobes of which 
that towards the left hand is the largeſt. In the foetus, it is of 
a pretty large ſize, leſs in children, and very little in aged per- 
ſons. In children, it is of a white colour, ſometimes mixed with 
red; but, in an advanced age, its colour is generally dark. 
The greateſt part of the Thymus lies between the duplicature 
of the ſuperior and anterior portion of the mediaſtinum, and 
the great veſſels of the heart, from whence it reaches a little 
higher than the tops of the two pleuræ, ſo that ſome part of 
it is out of the cavity of the thorax ; and, in the ſœtus, and 
in children, it lics as much without the thorax as within it. 

Its particular inward ſtructure and ſecretions are not as yet 
\uſfciently known to determine its uſes, which however ſeem 
to be deligned more for the ſa tus than adults. 

Turms, thyme, in botany, is one of the didynomiæ gymao- 
ſnermim of Linnæus, and one of the herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. 
There are a great variety of ſpecies of thyme, but only three 
of them are uſed in medicine; the common thyme, the wild 
thyme, or as it is commonly called the mother of 'I hyme, and 
the Jemon thyme. 

The common Thyme is a low but very robuſt and ſhrubby 
plant, ſix or eight inches is the general height it arrives at. Its 
ſtalks are hard and woody ; its leaves ſmall, oblong, and point- 
ed at the ends, of a duſky green colour, and ſtrongly aroma- 
tic ſmell, and an acid, but not diſagrecablz taſte, _ 

The common wild thyme, or mother of thyme, is a much 
prettier plant than the former. Its italks are very flender, 
but hard and woody; they are of a purpliſh colour in moſt 
parts, in ſome greeniſh or browniſh. The leaves are ſmall, of an 
oval figure, ind of a bright green colour, very ſmooth and gloſſy. 


The lemon Thyme, or, 2s it is more properly expreſſed by 
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the Latin name, limon ſerpyllum, for it much more ap- 


proaches to the general figure of the ſerpyllum, than to that 
of the common Thyme, is a ſmall plant, not erect and robuſt 


as the garden Thyme, but in part procumbent ; its ſtalks ge- 


nerally lying on the ground in their lower part. 


The chemical analyſis of one of theſe plants will give the | 
principles of them all; for they differ very little, except in 


the proportion of oil they yield, which is of all in 
the lemon Thyme, leſs in the common Thyme, and leaſt of 
all in the ſerpyllum. 

All ſpecies of Thyme are carminative, attenuant, and diure- 
tic. The common Thyme, though generally uſed in our ta- 


bles, is not without its medicinal virtues, equal to thoſe of | 


any of the reſt ; but the more agreeable flavour of the lemon 
Thyme has made it be generally received in its place. The 
common ſerpyllum is an excellent nervous medieine; it makes 
an agreeable kind of tea, in the common way of tea- making; 
and a courſe of this alone, has cured many habitual nervous 
complaints, which have foiled the more common medicines. 
That common and troubleſome diſeaſe, the night- mare, is more 
certainly cured by a courſe of this infuſion, than, perhaps, of 
any other medicine. | 


THYROARYTANOIDEUS, in anatomy, is two muſcles 


ol the larynx. See LARYNX,. - 
THY ROIDE/ZE Glandulæ, thyroid glands, are two glands of 
the larynx. 


THYROVDES , in anatomy, the firſt and largeſt of the five 
cartilages of the larynx, called, alſo, ſcutiformis. 


The word is formed from the Greek de- buckler, and d., 


reſemblance. : 


THY'RSUS, in antiquity, the ſcepter which the poets put into 
dme hand of Bacchus, and wherewith they furniſhed the Me- 
nades in their Bacchanalia. 
The Thyrſus was originally alance or ſpear wrapped up in vine 
leaves; wherewith Bacchus is ſaid to have armed himſelf and 
his ſoldiers in the Indian wars, to amuſe and deceive the un- 
2 Indians, and make them expect no hoſtilities. 

ence, it was aſterwards borne in the feaſts and ſacrifices of 
that god; and as the ſatyrs, who were Bacchus's ſoldiers, 
were ſuppoſed to have fought with it, it became a cuſtom to 
repreſent them therewith. 
TIA/RA, an ornament, or habit, wherewith the ancient Per- 
_ fans covered their head, and which the Armenians, and kings 
of Pontus, ſtill wear on medals ; theſe laſt, becauſe deſcended 
from the Perſians. 


TARA, is alſo the name of the Pope's triple crown; anciently 


called regnum. 

TT BIA, in anatomy, is the inner and bigger bone of the leg, 
called, alſo, focile majus: It is hard and firm, with a cavity 
in its middle; it is almoſt triangular ; its fore and ſharp edge 
is called the ſhin. In its upper extremity it has two large 
linus's, tipped with a ſoft and ſubtile cartilage, called cartilago 
lunata, from its figure. It runs in between the extremities 
of the two bones, and becomes very thin at its edge, like 
thoſe in the articulation of the lower jaw. It facilitates a ſmall 
ſide motion of the knee. The finus's receive the two protu- 
berances of the thigh-bone, and the production which is be- 
tween the ſinus's of the Tibia, is received in the ſinus, which 
divides theſe two protuberances of the femur. By bending 
our knee, we bring our leg, in walking, in a ſtraight line for- 
wards, which, without this articulation, we could not have 
done: But, like thoſe who have the misfortune to have a 
wooden leg, we muſt have brought our foot about in a ſemi- 
circle, in going even upon a plain, but more evidently upon 
a deſcent. On the fide of this upper end it has a ſmall knob, 
which is received into a ſmall ſinus of the fibula ; and, on its 
fore part, a little below the patella, it has another, into which 
the tendons of the extenſors of the leg are inſerted. Its lower 
extremity, Which is much ſmaller than its upper, has a re- 
markable proceſs which forms the inner ankle, and a pretty 
large ſinus divided in the middle of a ſmall protuberance ; the 
ſinus receives the convex head of the ſame bone. It has ano- 
ther ſhallow ſinus in the fide of its lower end, which receives 
the fibula, 

TVBLA Biceps, in anatomy; fee the article BICEPS. 
TIBLA7/US and TIsIALIs Aufculus, in anatomy; of this 
name there are two muſcles ; the anticus which ariſes fleſhy 
trom the upper and fore part of the tibia, and adhering to the 
external ſide of the tibia, as it deſcends, it paſſes under the 
lizamentum annulare, and is inſerted into the os cuneiforme, 
which anſwers to the great toe ; and the poſticus which ariſes 
from the ſuperior and back part of the tibia and fibula, and 
the membrancs that tie them together; and deſcending by 
the hinder part of the tibia, it walls through the fiſſure of the 
inner ankle, and is inſerted into the under ſide of the os na- 
viculare ; this moveth the foot inwards, and the former bend- 
eth it forwards, 

TIDES, two principal motions of the waters of the ſea, called 
the flux and reflux, or the ebb and flow. 

Dr. Halley hath made the tollowing abſtract of the theory of 
'Vides from Sir Iftaac Newton. The principle upon which 
this author proceeds to explain moſt of the great and ſurpriſing 
appearances of nature, 1s no other than that of gravity ; where- 
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If to 12000 miles, or 3 ſemi-diameters from the ſurface, that 
is, four from the center, it would weigh but 1-16th part of 
the weight on the ſurface, or a hundred and a quarter; fo that 
it would be as eaſy for the ſtrength of a man at that height to 
'a-ton weight, as here, on the ſurface, to carry a hun- 
and a quarter, 110. 
And, in the ſame proportion, do the velocities of the fall ot 
bodies decreaſe : For whereas, on the ſurface of the earth, all 
things fall 16 feet in a ſecond, at one ſemi-diameter above 
this fall is but 4 feet; and at 3 ſemi-diameters, or 4 from 
the center, it is but 1-16th of the fall at the furface, or but 
I foot in a ſecond ; and, at greater diſtances, both weight and 
fall become very little, but yet, at all given diſtances, is ſtill 
ſomething, though the effect becomes inſenſible. 
At the diſtance of the moon (which ſuppoſe to be 60 ſemi- di- 
ameters of the earth) 3600 pounds weigh but 1 pound, and 
the fall of bodies is but 239 of a foot in a ſecond, or 16 feet 
in a minute; that is, that a body ſo far off deſcends in a mi- 
nute, no more than the ſame at the ſurface of the earth would 
do in a ſecond of time. 
And, as we ſaid before, the ſame force, decreaſing after the 
ſame manner, is evidently found in the ſun, moon, and all 
the planets ; but more eſpecially in the ſun, whoſe force is 
prodigious, becoming ſenſible even at the immenſe diſtance 
of Saturn. This gives room to ſuſpect, that the force of gra- 
vity is, in the celeſtial globes, proportional to the quantity cf 
matter in each of them: And the ſun being, at leaſt, x0009 
times (for inſtance, though he is far bigger) as big as the 
earth, its gravitation, or attracting force, is found to be, at 
leaſt, 10000 times as much as that of the earth, acting on 
bodies at the ſame diſtances. 
Whence, alſo, all the ſurpriſing phænomena of the flux and 
reflux of the ſea, he ſhews, in like manner, to proceed from 
the ſame principles, 
If the earth were alone, that is to ſay, not affected by the 
actions of the ſun and moon, it is not to be doubted, but the 
ocean, being equally preſſed by the force of gravity towards 
the center, would continue in a perfect ſtagnation, always at 
the ſame height, without ever ebbing or flowing ; but it being 
by him demonſtrated, that the ſun and moon have a like prin- 
ciple of gravitation towards their centers, and that the earth is 
within the activity of their attractions, it will plainly follow, 
that the equality of the preſſure of gravity towards the center 
will thereby be diſturbed. And though the ſmallneſs of theſe 
forces, in reſpect to the gravitation towards the earth's center, 
renders them altogether imperceptible by any experiments we 
can deviſe, yet the ocean being fluid, and yielding to the leaſt 
force, by its riſing ſhews where it is leaſt preſſed, and where it 
is molt prefled, by its ſinking. 
Now, if we ſuppoſe the force of the moon's attraction to de- 
creaſe, as the ſquare of the diſtance from its center increaſes 
(as in the earth, and other celeſtial bodies) we ſhall find, that 
where the moon is perpendicularly either above or below 
the horizon, either in the zenith or nadir, there the force of 
gravity is moſt of all diminiſhed, and, conſequently, that there 
the ocean muſt neceſſarily ſwell, by the coming in of the wa- 
ter from thoſe parts where the preſſure is greateſt, viz. in thoſe 
places where the moon is near the horizon. But, that this 
may be better underſtood, let M (plate LXI. fig. 3.) repre- 
ſent the moon, E the earth, C its center, Z{the place where 
the moon is in the zenith, N where the nadir. _ 
Now by this hypotheſis it is evident, that the water in Z, be- 
ing nearer, is more attracted by the moon, than the center of 
the earth C, and that, again, more than the water in N; 
therefore, the water in Z has a tendency towards the moon, 
contrary to that of gravity, being equal to the excels of the 
gravitation of Z, above that in C. And, in the other caſe, 


the water in N, tending leſs towards the moon than the center 


C, will be leſs preſſed, by as much as is the difference of the 

ravitations towards the moon in C and in N, 
his being rightly underſtood, it follows plainly, that the 
ſea, which otherwiſe ſhould be ſpherical upon the preſſure bo 
| : 
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- the moon, muſt form itſelf into a ſpheroidal or oval figure, 
whoſe longeſt diameter is where the moon is vertical, and 
ſhorteſt where ſhe is in the horizon; and that the moon ſhiſt- 
ing her poſition, as ſhe turns round the earth once a day, this 
oval of water ſhifts with her, occaſioning, thereby, the two 
floods and ebbs obſervable in each 25 hours. | | 
And'this may ſuffice as to the general cauſe of the Tides ; it re- 
mains now to ſhew how naturally this motion accounts fot all 
the particulars that have been obſerved about them; ſo that 
| 2 be no room leſt to doubt but that this is the true cauſe 
thereof. 
The ſpring Tides uport the new and full moons; and the neap 
Tides on the others, are occaſioned by the attractive force of 
the ſun, in the new and full conſpiring with the attraction of 
the moon, and producing a Tide by their united forces; 
whereas in the quarters the ſun raiſes the water, when the 
moon depreſſes it, and on the contrary ; fo as the Tides are 
made only by the difference of their attraction. 
That the force of the ſun is no greater in this caſe, proceeds 
from the very ſmall proportion the ſemi-diameter of the earth 
bears to the vaſt diſtance of the ſun. 
It is alſo obſerved that, ceteris paribus, the equinoctial ſpring 
Tides in March and September, or near them, are the higheſt, 
and the neap Tides the loweſt, which proceeds from the 
greater agitation of the waters, when the fluid ſpheroid re- 
volves about a great circle of the carth, than when it turns 
about in a leſſer circle; it being plain, that if the moon were 
conſtituted in the pole, and there ſtood, the ſpheroid would 
have a fixed poſition, and it would always be high water un- 
der the poles, and low water every- where under the equinoc- 
tial: And, therefore, the nearer the moon approaches the 
poles, the leſs is the agitation of the ocean ; which is, of all, 
the greateſt, when the moon is in the equinoctial, or fartheſt 
diſtant from the poles. 
Whence the fun and moon; being either conjoined or oppo- 
ſite, in the equinoctial, produce the greateſt ſpring Tides ; 
and the ſubſequent neap Tides, being produced by the tropical 
moon in the quarters, are always the leaſt Tides ; whereas, 
in June and December, the ſpring Tides are made by the 
tropical ſun and moon, and, therefore, leſs vigorous, &c. the 
neap Tides by the equinoctial moon, and therefore are the 
ſtronger. | 
Hence it happens, that the difference between the ſpring and 
neap Tides is much leſs confiderable than in March and Sep- 
tember. 
And the reaſon why the higheſt ſpring Tides are found to be ra- 
ther before the vernal, and after the autumnal equinox, viz. in 
February and October, than preciſcly upon them, is, becauſe 
the ſun is nearer the earth, in the winter moons, and ſo comes 
to have a greater effect in producing the Tides: 
Hitherto we have conſidered ſuch affections of the Tides as 
are univerſal, without relating particular caſes: What fol- 
lows from the differing latitudes of places, will be eaſily un- 
derſtood. 
Let APC (plate LXI. fig. 6.) be the earth covered over 
with very deep waters, C its center, P P its poles, AE the 
equinoctial, FV the parallel of latitude of a place, D d ano- 
ther parallel at equal diſtance on the other ſide of the equinoc- 
tial, H h the two points when the moon 1s vertical; and let 
K K be the great circle wherein the moon appears hori- 
zontal, - 
It is evident, that a ſpheroid deſcribed on HH and K K 
ſhall nearly repreſent the figure of the ſea; and C/, CD, 
CF, C a, ſhall be the heights of the ſea in the places f D, TD, 
in all which it is high water: And ſeeing that in twelve 
hours time, by the diurnal rotation of the earth, the point F 
is transferred to 7, and d to D; the height of the ſea CF 
will be that of the high water, when the moon 1s preſent ; and 
C f that of the other high water, when the moon is under the 
earth; which, in the caſe of this figure, is leſs than the for- 
mer C F. 
And in the oppoſite parallel D d, the contrary happens: The 
riſing of the water being always alternately greater and leſs in 
each place, when it is produced by the moon's declining ſen- 
ſibly from the equinoctial, that being the greateſt of the two 
high waters in each diurnal revolution of the moon, wherein 
ſhe approaches either to the zenith or nadir of the place, 
Whence it is that the moon, in the northern figns, in this 
part of the world, makes the greateſt Lides above the earth, 
and in the ſouthern ſigns when under the earth ; the eftect 
being always the greateſt, when the moon is fartheſt from the 
horizon, either above or below it. 
And this alternate increaſe and decreaſe of the Tides has been 
obſerved to hold true on the coaſt of England, at Briſtol by 
Capt. Sturmy, and at Plymouth by Mr. Coleprels. 
But the motions hitherto mentioned are ſumewhat altered 
by the libration of the water; whereby, though the action of 
the luminaries ſhould ceaſe, the flux and reflux of the ſea 
would, for ſome time, continue: This conſervation of the 
impreſſed motion diftinguiſhes the difference that otherwiſe 
would be between two conſequent Tides, and is the reaſon 
why the higheſt ſpring Tides are not preciſely on the full and 
new moons, nor the neaps on the quarters; but, generally, 
they are the third Tives after them, and ſometimes later, 
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All theſe things would regularly come to paſs, if the wol 
earth were covered with ſea very deep; but by reaſon of the 
ſhoalneſs of ſome places, and the narrowneſs of the ſtreights, 
by which the "Tides are, in many places, propagated, there 
ariſes a great diverſity in the effect, not to be accounted for, 
without an exact knowledge of all the circumſtances of the 
places; as of the poſition of the land, and the breadth and 
depth of the channels by which the Tide flows: For a very 
flow and imperceptible motion of the whole body of the wa- 
ter, where it is (for example) two miles deep, will ſuffice to 
raiſe its ſurface ten or twelve feet in a Tide's time; where- 

as if the ſame quantity of water were to be conveyed upon a 

channel of forty fathom deep, it would require a very great 

ſtream to effect it, in ſo large inlets as are the channel of 

—_— and the German ocean, whence the Tide is found 

to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the ſea grows narroweſt, 

the ſame quantity of water going through a ſmaller paſſage. 
Fhis is moſt evident in the ſtreights between Portland and Cape 
le Hague in Normandy, where the Tide runs like a fluice ; 
and would be yet more between Dover and Calais, if the 
Tide coming about the iſland from the North did not check 
it. And this force being once impreſſed upon the water, con- 
tinues to carry it about the level of the ordinary height in the 
occan, particularly where the water meets a direct obſtacle, 
as it is in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a long channel, 
which, running far into the land, grows very ſtreight at its 
extremity, as it is in the Severn ſea at Cheapſtow and 
Briſtol, 
The ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the intercurrent continents, are 
the reaſon that in the open ocean the time of high water is not 
at the moon's appulſe to the meridian, but always ſome hours 
after it, as it is obſerved upon all the welt coaſt of Europe and 
Africa, from Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope: In all which 2 
ſouth-weſt moon makes high water, and the ſame is reported 
to be on the weſt of America. 

Tipe-I/aiters, or Tide-men, certain officers belonging to the 
Cuſtom-houſe, appointed to watch or attend on ſhips coming 
N abroad, to lee that nothing be landed till the cuſtom be 
paid, | 

TIERCE, or Te1rce, a meaſure of liquid things, as wine, 
oil, &c. containing forty-two gallors, the third part of a 


pipe. | | 

TIERCED, ae, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield to be di- 
vided by any of the partition lines, party, coupy, tranchy, or 
tailly, into three equal parts of different colours or metals. 

TIGE, in architecture, a French term for the ſhaft or fuſt of a 
column, comprehended between the aftragal and the capital. 

TVLLER, or TiLLas, in husbandry, a little young tree left 
to grow till it be fcllable. 

T1LLER of a ſhip, is a ſtrong piece of wood faſtened in the head 
of the rudder; and in {mall ſhips and boats is called the 
helm.—In men of war, and other large ſhips, the Tiller is 
faſtened to the rudder in the gun-room, and to the other end 
there are ropes faſtened, which paſs upwards to the quarter- 
deck, where the ſhip is ſteered by a wheel. 

TLLLING, tillage, in gardening and agriculture, a moving or 
ſtirring of the ground with the plough or ſpade z which, being 
performed on the ſurface, enters to a certain depth, and makes 

the lower and upper parts change places; by which means the 
goodneſs of the earth is kept from being ſpent in feeding ill 
lants. 
The rule, as to gardening in general, is, that hot and dry 
earth ſhould be tilled in ſummer, either a little before, or while 
it rains, or ſoon after; and that neither too often nor too 
deep : In hot weather it is not to be performed, unleſs water- 
ed ſoon aſter ; but for moiſt, ſtrong, and cold earth, it muſt 
never be tilled in time of rain, but, rather, in the preateſt 
heats. As to arable lands, that which is clayey, if cold, 
and moiſt, is generally thrice tilled, in ſpring, ſummer, and 
at ſeed-time, for wheat, and four times for barley. 
Theſe repeated ploughings, or fallowings, are very advan- 
tageous to the foil, both as they deſtroy weeds, and as the 

ground is hereby laid in ridges, which prevents its being over- 
drenched in wet ſeaſons, ſaves it much from blights and bad 
weather, and makes the land lighter and fitter for the ſeed to 
take root in, and to imbibe the nitrous dews and influences 
of the air, &c. | 

TVMAR, a tract or portion of land which the grand ſignior 
pou to a perſon on condition of ſerving him in war on horſe- 

ack. 


TIMA'RIOTS, thoſe who enjoy lands on the footing and te- 


nure of timars. 

TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned woods uſed 
in the ſeveral parts of building, as carpentry, joinery, turne- 
ry, &c. 

Ike kinds of Timber are numerous; we ſhall only menti- 

on ſome of the moſt uſual from Evelyn's Sylva, &c,—as, 

1. Oak, the uſes whereof need no enumerating : To endure 

all ſeaſons and weathers, there is no wood like it; hence its 

uſe in building ſhips, in poſts, rails, &, For water-works 

it is ſecond to none, and where it lics expoſed both to air and 

water, there is none equal to it, 

2. Elm. This felled between November and February ts 

all ſpine or heart, and no ſap, and is of ſingular uſe in e 
where 
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r, and the like, as being of a white, 


TV/MBRE, or Tiuunx, in heraldry 


TIM 


Where it is always wet or dry ; its being tough makes it uſeful to 


12 wrights mill-wrights, &c. and its not being liable to 
chop on. 


1 191780 * 1 ><i | 
* wum, 2 whitiſh metal, ſoſter chan filver, 


fly in chips, makes it fit for dreſſers and planks to 
„ and upholſte- 
e grain, and not apt 
to bend or ſlit. Of late it is uſed for building Timber; and 
if it lie conſtantly wet, is judged to outlaſt oak, 

4. Aſh. Its uſe is almoſt univerſal ; it is good for building 
where it * dry. It ſerves the carpenter, cooper, turner, 
— „ Wheel-wright, gardener; and at fea for oars, 

ſpikes, and many other uſes, ans 

5. Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, is of late 
much uſed in building, eſpecially within doors, for ſtairs, 
floors, wainſcot, and moſt works of ornament. 


3- Beech. es chief u in initwwery; jo 


6. Walnut-tree is of univerſal uſe, unleſs for the outſides of 


buildings ; very fit for the joiners uſe, being of a more curious 

brown colour than beach, and leſs ſubject to worms. 

7 Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the Timber moſt fought for 
y joiners and carpenters; it is very laſting. 

8. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate grain, 


and fit for curioſities : It alſo yields beams of conſiderable big- 


neſs for building. 

9. Poplar, abel: this and aſpen, differing very little in their na- 
ture, are of late much uſed inſtead of fir ; they look as well, 
and are more tough and hard. 

10. Alder, much uſed for ſewers, or pipes, to convey water; 
when always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, but ſoon rots, if 
it is alternately wet and dry, 

, denotes the creſt of an 
armory, or whatever is placed a- top of the eſcutcheon, to di- 
ſtinguiſh the degree of nobility, either cecleſiaſtical or ſecular, 


TIME, a ſueceſſion of phænomena in the univerſe ; or a mode 


of duration, marked by certain periods or meaſures, chiefly 
by the motion and 2 of the ſun. 

e idea of Time, in the general, Mr. Locke obſerves, we 
acquire by conſidering any part of infinite duration as ſet out 
by periodical meaſures: The idea of any particular Time or 
length of duration, as a day, an hour, &c. we acquire, firſt, 
by obſervirg certain appearances at regular, and, ſeemingly, 
at equidiſtant periods. 

Now by being able to repeat thoſe lengths or meaſures of 
time, as often as we will, we can imagine duration, where 
nothing really endures or exiſts; and thus we imagine to- 
morrow, next year, &c. | 

Some of the latter ſchool philoſophers define time to be the 
duration of a thing, whoſe exiſtence is neither without be- 
ginning nor end: By which, time is diſtinguiſhed from eter- 
nity. l 


MAbſelute Tims, is Time conſidered in itſelf, and without any 


relation to bodies, or their motions.— This flows equally, i. e. 
never proceeds faſter or ſlower, but glides on in a conſtant, 
equable tenor. 


Relative, or apparent TI, is the ſenſible meaſure of any dura- 


tion by means of motion. For ſince that equable flux of time 
does not affect our ſenſes, nor is any way immediately cogni- 


rable thereby, there is a neceſſity for calling in the help of | 


ſome nearly equable motion to a ſenſible meaſure, whereby 
we may determine its quantity, by the correſpondency of the 
parts of this with thoſe of that. 

Hence, as we judge thoſe times to be equal which paſs, while 
a moving body, proceeding with an equable velocity, paſſes 
over equal ſpaces; ſo we judge thoſe Times to be equal, 
which flow while the ſun, moon, and other luminaries, per- 
form their revolutions, which, to our ſenſes, are equal. 

But ſince the flux of Time cannot be accelerated, nor retard- 


ed, whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter and ſometimes 
flower, and there is, perhaps, no perfectly equable motion 
in all nature ; it appears hence to follow, that abſolute Time 
| ſhould be fomething truly and really diſtinct from motion. 


For Jet us fuppoſe the heavens and ftars to have remained 


without motion from the very creation : Does it hence follow, 


that the courſe of Time would have been at a ſtand? Or, ra- 
ther, would not the duration of that quieſcent ſtate have been 
equal to the very Time now elapſed ? 


Aſtronomical "T1ME, is that taken purely from the motion of the 


heavenly bodies, without any other regard. 


Civil Tims, is the former Time accommodated to civil uſes, 


and formed and diſtinguiſhed into years, months, days, &c, 


Tiuk, in mulic, is affection of ſound, whereby we denomi- 


nate it long or ſhort, with regard to its continuance in the 
fame degree of Time, 


Common, or duple TIME, is of two ſpecies. —The firſt, when 


every bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi-breve, or its value, 
in any combination of notes of a lefler quantity. 

The ſecond, where every bar is equal to a minim, or its va- 
lue, in leſſer notes. The movements of this kind of meaſure 
are various, but there are three common diſtinctions; the 


firſt low, ſignified by the mark C; the ſecond briſk, ſignifi- 
ed by ; the third very quick, ſignified by 5 


Time, in fencing.— There are three kinds of Time; that of 


the word, that of the foot, and that of the whole body, All 


| 


; 


to be conſidered as appeals, or feints, to — 


| Ke ach 
Tin is the lighteſt of all the metals: It is remarkable for a 

. that when bent, 
noiſe. It is, ſometimes, harder than lead, 


bl * 
bie degree, though-lefs ſo than lead: It ma b. 
ealily drawn into a coarſe wire, but if this be attempted to be 


— —— and breaks under 


Tin is leſs ſuſceptible of ruſt than moſt of the other metals, 


It is very little elaſtic, and ſcarce at all fonorous. 
It melts with a much ſmaller degree of fire than any other me.. 
tal, a heat but a little greater than boiling water being ſuf. 
cient to fuſe it. It melts, beſore it grows red-hot, like lead. 
and ſo much leſs a degree of heat, even than that requiſite to 
the running of lead, is neceſſary to the fuſing of this metal 
that it may be eaſily ſeparated from the other by eliquation . 
and if the fire be kept under a mixed maſs of the two, ſo low. 
as to be juſt hot enough to melt the lead, the Tin will all 
run off from it. | 
Tin amalgamates very readily with mercury, and may be 
mixed, in fuſion, with moſt metals, and as readily epa- 
rated from any of them again by the beforementioned proceſs 
of eliquation. It is the leaſt ſimple of all the metals, being 
brought, by a very ſmall degree of fire, to emit ſulphureous 
fumes ; theſe are plainly the abſolute ſulphur of the metal - 
they do great injury to the people employed to work upon it, 
rendering them pale, and often abſolutely deſtroy them. The 
conſequence of the emitting theſe fumes ſo abundantly is, that 
Tin, of all metals, loſes moſt of its weight, and calcines moſt 
eaſily in the fire. Expoſed to the focus of a great burning. 
glaſs, it immediately melts, and ſends off a large quantity of 
thick, white fume ; the remaining matter is then a fine cryſ- 
talline, or glofly matter, in form of needles ; theſe, if held 
ever ſo long in the ſame heat, undergo no farther change, never 
running into a maſs of glaſs, as the remains of moſt of the 
metals do under the ſame circumſtances ;/ but like the glaſſes of 
the other metals, if expoſed again to the ſame heat, Faid on a 
piece of charcoal, they immediately run into Tin again; and 
the ſame thing happens if it be continued on the tile or copel 
it was firſt placed on in the focus, and ſome fat matter, 23 
tallow, or the like, to be added to it. Filings of Tin, thrown 
into the flame of a candle, take fire, and render the flame blue, 
emitting a viſible fume, and a ſmell of garlic : Melted- in 
a crucible, with a mixture of nitre, it deflagrates. Its conſtitu- 
ent matters, therefore, ſeem to be a cryſtalline earth which 
melts with great difficulty, and an inflammable ſulphur ; in 
which, from its ſmell, while calcining, and from its poiſo- 
nous quality, it is probable there — o ſomething of arſenic 
mixed, 
The ſpecific gravity of pure Tin is laid down by authors 
from 7156, to 7617, to 1000, to that of water. 
Tin fo far endures the force of lead and antimony in the re- 
finers teſt, that it is hardly to be ſeparated from them, un- 
leſs by the addition of copper: It adheres to the reſt of the 
metals with greater eafe than any other, and hence it is in 
continual uſe in covering plates of iron, and lining copper, 
and other metals, to prevent their ruſting ; and to fave the 
liquids put into them from taking up any bad qualities from 
thoſe metals, as it is much more diffcultly diffolved by com- 
mon menſtruums, than either of them. * 
Tin, in many — greatly approaches to the nature of 
ſilver. It very readily melts with filver, gold, or copper; 
when the mixture is made with equal, or even a leſs quantity, 
it renders them extremely brittle : But it is very ſingular, that 
if it be mixed in a much larger quantity, they ſtill continue 
pliant and flexile. Ten parts of Tin, and one of copper, 
make a maſs more rigid, indeed, than Tin, yet malleable 
and ductile. Silver, of all the metals, ſuffers moſt by an ad- 
mixture of Tin, a very ſmall quantity of it ferving to make 
that metal as brittle as glaſs, and what is worſe, being very 
difficultly ſeparated from it again. The addition of about 
one-tenth part of copper to Tin makes it fit for the common 
uſes of life, in veſſels of various kinds, as it becomes, by the 
mixture, more durable; a little zink, added to this mixture, 
gives the metal a yellow colour, and, as it is mixed in greater 
or leſs quantity, makes it fit for caſting of cannon, and for 
bells. 
Iron readily mixes with Tin, in fuſton, if the fire be briſk, 
and the iron be heated white hot before the Tin be added. 
Twice the quantity of this metal, added to iron fo heated, 
readily runs with it into an odd ſubſtance, which is very 
white and brittle, and readily anſwers to the magnet. This 
has been ufed, by ſome, as a pretence of its not being iron, 
and that the loadſtone would attract another meta] beſide that: 
But the fallacy is eaſily diſcovered by one that underſtands any 
thing of metallurgic analyſis. 
Lead bears a conſiderable admixture of Tin, without being 
affected as gold and filver are, which are both rendered brit- 
tle by it; at leaſt, its effects, on this metal, are in a _ | 
er 
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| ſmaller degree. The very v 
with the metal ĩtſelſ on ſilver, gold, and copper, rendering them 
| brittle. Mr. Comy, a metallurgiſt, has been long plagued by 
. by a piece of Tin being accidentally among his 
; / conſequence of which has been, that, till it was 
burnt wholly away, thoſe metals have been rendered as brit- 
tle as glaſs under the hammer, by only being fuſed over thoſe 
coals. It is owing to this property of Tin, in making the me- 
tals it is mixed with brittle, that it renders them ſonorous. 
Mr. Boyle has expreſſed a wonder that Tin which is itſelf not 
much ſonorous ſhould on mixture with copper render it more 
ſo; but, if we conſider that the fame fort of diſpoſition of parts 
which renders metals rigid and brittle renders them fonorous, 
the myſtery is — 
The proper ſolvent of Tin in its true malleable ſtate is aqua 
regia. It will not well diſſolve in any of the other menſtrua 
of the ſtronger kinds, nor indeed very readily in this. We 
are not however to wonder at this difficulty of ſolution in Tin, 
ſince we find it contains much more ſulphur than any other 
metal, and ſulphur is not one of thoſe ſubſtances that are to be 
diflolyed by acids. That this is a ſact we find by putting calci- 
ned Tin, inſtead of common malleable Tin, into the menſtru- 
um, for in this caſe even vin will diſſolve it. While Tin is in 
its malleable ſtate, the weakeſt acids diſſolve it beſt : Verjuice, 
and it is ſaid even four apples boiled in Tin veſſels, acquire a 
taſte of that metal, though the ſtrongeſt acids, aqua regia ex- 
* boiled in the ſame veſſels, acquire no flavour from it at 
all. 
Many of the chemical writers have been of opinion, that, if the 
ſulphur could be thoroughly purged from Tin, it would be no 
longer Tin, but ſilver; it is certain that the two metals have 
many things in common; if diſſolved in aqua regia, Tin is 
better, as well as ſilver in ſolution with the nitrous acid; but 
the cryſtals which are produced from a ſolution of it in vine- 
gar, after it has been calcined for forty-eight hours together, 
which is a neceſſary ſtep towards ſuch a ſolution (and which 
one would think ſhould bring it nearer to filver than before, if 
the diſſipating its ſulphur were the way to doit) differ wholly 
from thoſe of filver. We have indeed accounts, in many au- 
thors, of Tin being made to yield a large quantity of ſilver by 
peculiar proceſſes ; but that careful experimenter Mr. Boyle 
tells us that all Tin is not to be expected to yield thoſe advan- 
tages in the ſame manner, for that himſelf had ſeparated pure 
cryſtals of filver from one parcel of Tin by a peculiar men- 
ſtruum, but that another parcel of the ſame metal would not 
anſwer in the ſame manner. 
Though Tin and lead readily unite in fuſion over a gentle fire, 
if the heat be afterwards raiſed to a violent degree, there is a 
viſible motion excited in the mixture, and the conſequence is 
that both are reduced to a ca'x, and the lead becomes ex- 
tremely difficult afterwards to vitrify. 
The effect that zink has upon a mixture of Tin and copper, 
the copper being in a larger proportion than has been uſually 
given in ſuch mixtures, is little known and ſeems to be a ſe- 
cret that the people who are poſſeſſed of it, intend to make of 
uſe to themſelves. 
Tin, when it mixes itſelf with cryſtal in the earth, influences 
both its figure and colour. It gives it a pyramidal form con- 
ſiſting of four ſides, ſhort and with a broad baſe, and at the 
ſame time uſually communicates a yellow colour with an ad- 
mixture of a duſky brown, which makes it much inferior to the 
yellow cryſtal made fo by lead. Even the Tin grains, though 
very different ſubſtances from the cryſtals we are deſcribing, 
have ſomething of this yellow colour which appears when they 
are broke into ſmall pieces, though in the mals they are opake 
and blackiſh. In the making of the artificial gems, there is 
a method of obtaining this colour from Tin, and communi- 
cating it to glaſſes. It ſeldom ſucceeds indeed in the common 
way of doing this by lead, but in vitrifications, where the baſis 
is borax, the calx of Tin properly treated with vinegar yields 
cryſtals, which will communicate the true colour of the brown- 
er topazes to the vitrified maſs. : 
The ores of Tin are very various, as it is found blended with 
all kinds of ſubſtances, with marcaſitic and ſtony matter, and 
even with other metals : The Germans have lately talked of 
finding native Tin in the perpendicular fiſſures of ſome of their 
iron mines ; but there ſeems no foundation for the opinion ; 
for this pretended native Tin wants the firſt of all the charac- 
ters of a native metal, malleability. It flies to pieces under the 
hammer, and on trial in the fire proves to be a marcaſitic 
ore, very rich indeed in Lin, a very ſingular and valuable ſub- 
ſtance, but not, as pretended, native I in, T his remarkable 
ore is found in nodules from an ounce to three or four in 
weight; it is of a bright ſilvery colour like the white arſeni- 
cal pyritæ, but covered with a coarſe duſky cruſt ; when pro- 
perly worked, it is the richeſt Tin ore I have met with, five 
drachms of pure Tin having been ſeparated from an ounce 
of it, 
The next ore to this in richneſs, and that which has conſequent- 
ly been uſually accounted the richeſt of all, is the Tin grain, 
or lapis jovius. This is an ore of Tin, of a fine gloſſy black 
colour on the outſide, but, in thin pieces held up againſt the 
light, it is tranſparent and yellowiſh ; it is the heavieſt of all 
the metalline ores, and is of a very irregular figure, but in the 
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fineſt pieces it ſeems to approach to the ſhape of thoſe cryſtals 
which are found joined baſe to baſe, without any intermedi- 
ate column. In ſize, it is of the bigneſs of a large walnut, 
down to that of a pin's head; for of that minuteneſs we meet 
with ſome perfect Tin grains, ., 
After the Tin grain we are to mention a black and very heavy 
Tin ore of an irregular figure and metalline appearance; but 
this, though it promiſes very fairly by its weight, ſeldom yields 
fo much as halt a drachm of metal from the ounce, in its crude 
ſtate ; if waſhed indeed, and all the foreign matter carried off, 
it may be reduced almoſt to the purity of the Tin grains be- 
fore the working, 
The Tin ores of Germany uſually contain a very large quan- 
tity of iron ; ours are free from this admixture, and are greatly 
the more valued for it. Our other ores of Tin, beſides the 
two above deſcribed, are a browniſh or blackiſh ſtony one, 
very hard and heavy ; this is debaſed by a great quantity of 
the ſtony matter, and requires careful waſhing before it is 
brought to the fire ; and a yellowiſh or whitiſh ore; which 
are Jeſs heavy and more brittle than the others, and contain a 
* quantity of common ſulphur : and to theſe may be ad- 
another, in which the metal is yet more mixed with ſul- 
phur ; this is the mundic found in the Tin mines, which is 
very bright and ſhining, of a ſilver or gold colour, and often con- 
tains a Jarge portion of Tin, though it is not ſeparated from it 
without difficulty, becauſe of the: abundance of ſulphur in the 
maſs. We have alſo a red ore of Tin, of a ſtony, and ſome- 
times of an _ nature, and carrying fo little of the appea- 
rance of an ore of this meta], that it is hard to gueſs what could 
lead ay body to work it in expectation of it. It is however 
very rich. 
Tin ore is alſo ſometimes found nzixed with that of lead, and 
carrying the external appearance of lead only ; ſome of theſe 
ores are neglected in France, where they might turn to a very 
conſiderable account under proper management. The Ger- 
man ores of Tin are uſually ſo much like that of iron, that, at 
firſt ſight, it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh them. We are 
alſo finally to add to the number of the Tin ores the dodecac- 
dral garnets ſold by our druggiſts; theſe are in general irregu- 
larly figured, but the moſt regular of them always coal of 
twelve tides ; they are of a deep red colour, and in ſize from 
the bigneſs of the largeſt pea to that of a pin's head. Theſe 
are truly ores of Jin, of the nature of the Tin grains, but 
not ſo rich, 
There is ſomething very ſingular in the great gravity of Tin 
ore beyond that of the ores of other metals; but it contains 
ſo much arſenic, and is ſo dangerous to the perſon h works 
it, that experiments are not expected to be made very fre- 
quently on it. The Tin ores in general a re ſtubborn and re- 
fractory in the fire; it is eaſy however to 1ind whether an ore 
does contain this metal or not; for, if a piece of it be powdered 
and waſhed, and afterwards ſprinkled thinly over an iron plate 
made white hot on the fire, the Tin ore in this caſe, if there 
be any in the maſs, will be found in little parcels of a red co- 
lour covered with grey flowers of an arſenica!! ſmell. The va- 
rious kinds of mundic common in the Corniſh mines are not 
only 1 from the works as ores themſclytis, but they are 
carefully ſeparated from among the other ores of a better kind, 
as they are apt to be very troubleſome, even in the ſmalleſt 
frog in working the reſt. They then pound and waſh 
the ore, and when they have thus ſeparated all the lighter im- 
2 till chere is no longer any ſmell of ſulph ur or of gar- 
ic, they grind it to a tolerably fine powder, and, after 
waſhing it again, it is carried to the melting-ho\iſes, where 
it is melted into metal by mixing it with charcoal, and urging 
the fire to the utmoſt - days * the blaſt of largre bellows. 
There is a cavity at the bottom of the furnace into which the 
metal runs, as it ſeparates from the ore, and out of yvhich they 
let it by an aperture cloſed and opened at pleaſure ; . running it 
into cakes or pigs which are the Jarge blocks we ſee it in. 
Tin ore in general contains a great quantity of arſeni c, which 
diſcovers itſelf in the roaſting in form of a white cla ud, and 
which it is very material to burn quite away, as it otherwiſe 
renders the metal brittle. Charcoal alone commonly” ſerves 
for fluxing the ore of Tin, but, if any be found very reft actory, 
a little common black pitch is an excellent addition, 
Tin is a metal deſcribed by the Greeks under the name of 
caſſiteros. The Latins who took it for a kind of lead .called 
it plumbum candidum, calling the common lead plumbuxn ni- 
grum. The Arabian writers call it alanoe or alaſerub. The 
chemiſts call it jupiter, and all the preparations of it jovi; les. 
The character they uſe to expreſs it is u, by which t hey 
mean to denote that it is one half filver or luna, and the otiher 
half corroſive, which they expreſs by the croſs added to t he 
creſcent. Mr. Boyle indeed was of opinion that Lin and ſi l- 
ver were the ſame metal, only that in the ſtate of ſilver it w: 15 
pure, and in that of Tin debaſed, by the admixture of fone 
corroſive matter not to be ſeparated from it. 
The virtues of Tin, as a medium given internally, have been 
greatly celebrated by many of the ancient writers, but it has 
leſs credit at preſent, We have been told that in diſeaſes of 
the lungs, and in diſorders of the head and uterus, there is 
ſcarce any thing equal to it; and that in convuliions, epilepſics, 
and the madneſs ariſing from the bite of a mad dog, it was 4 
111 | | certain 
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1 
certain remed Theſe laſt are the only caſes in which it has any 
degree of credit at preſent, and that is rather among the vulgar 
than the phyſicians. In epilepſies we have known half a drachm 


given twice a day for a long time, but without ſucceſs, In the 
1 
been ſaid to be wrought by it; but it is not eaſy to ſay, before 
the ſymptoms. in that terrible caſe appear, whether the poiſon 
took effect or not. 
In the manufaQuries it is of a great uſe in ſoldering, and, when 
amalgamated with mercury and a little bizmuth added to 
make it run thin, it ſerves in the ſilvering of looking-glaſles. 
By calcination it makes a ſoft powder called putty, which is 
uſe in the poliſhing glaſs and gems, and alſo in the making 
of enamels. , 


Its preparations in uſe in medicine, or generally kept in the 
ſhops, are theſe: 1. The ſtannum pulveratum, or powdered 
Tin. 2. The ſal jovis, or ſalt of Tin. 3. The diaphoreticum 
joviale, or antihectic of Poterius. And, 4. Ihe aurum mu- 
fivum, or, as it is commonly called, Moſaicum, Moſaic gold. 


TINCTO'RUM Rubia.—See the article MADDER. 


TVYNCTURE, tina, in pharmacy. — The proceſſes or diſ- 


tillation, and that for extracting Tinctures, differ only in this, 
that the former can take out thoſe * parts only which 


are able to riſe in vapour, and the latter all ſuch parts as 


are capable of being ſuſpended in a menſtruum. 

The management and rules of procedure in Tinctures, elixirs, 
medicated wines, vinegars, decoctions, and infuſions, depend 
upon the ſame reaſon and principles; theſe ſeveral forms dif- 
fering only in the fitneſs of the materials for ſuſpenſion, in 

- fluids of different conſiſtences, and the beſt manner thence 
ariſing for drawing them out: the principal rule in all which 
is, that the liquor, made uſe for a menſtruum, or vehicle, be 
more or leſs ſpirituous, as the ingredients, which are ordered 
in it, are of a lighter or more fixed nature ; and the times of 
ſtanding in dizeſtion, either hot or cold, are alſo to be pro- 
portioned accordingly. 

TINCTURE, is alſo applied, by the heralds, to the colours uſed 
in eſcutcheons, or coats of arms; under which may be like- 
wiſe reduced the two metals, or and argent, becauſe often 
repreſented by yellow and white. 

TVNEA.—See the article ACHOR. 

TTNNING, the covering or lining any thing with melted tin, 
or with tin reduced to a very thin leaf. 

TINNITUS Auris, tingling or buzzing of the ear, a diſeaſe 

pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting in the proportion of a ſound 
which is not, or at. leaſt is not external. 
This perception is occaſioned by the beating of an artery in 
the ear, by an inflammation, or abſceſs of the tympanum or 
the labyrinth, by the admiſſion of foreign bodies, by com- 
motions of the cr;nium, blows on the ears, &c. Extraordinary 
and irregular motions of the animal ſpirits are alſo found to 
occaſion the Tinnitus, as we find in deliriums, phrenſies, ver- 
tigoes, &c.— The tingling of the ear is one of the diagnoſtic 
figns of the plague, 

TVPSTAVES, vfficers appointed by the marſhal of the King's- 
Bench, to attend the judges with a rod or itaff tipped with 
ſilver, and take charge of ſuch priſoners, as are either com- 
mitted or turned over at the judge's chambers, 

TIRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it, LEER, is many things 
of one denomination placed regularly in a row, as guns, caſks, 
&c. 

TITANS, Titanes, in the ancient mythology, the ſons of Ura- 
nus, or Ccelus, and Veſta, i. e. of heaven and earth, according 
to Heſiod and Apollodorus; or, which comes to the ſame thing, 
of Ether and "Tellus, according to Hyginus. Apollodorus 

reckons five Titans, Oceanus, Cœus, 3 Crius, and 
Japetus, all elder brothers of Saturn: 1 * — reckons ſix, 
all except Hyperion, different from the former; their names 
Briareus, Gyges, Sterope, Atlas, Hyperion, and Cottus; but 
he ſeen1s to include the hundred-handed giants in the num- 
ber wlaich Apollodorus and the generality of mythologiſts 
diſting uiſh from the Titans, 

The tradition is that Ccelus by the ſame wife Veſta had Bria- 
reus, Gyges, and Cottus, the hundred-handed giants, and had 
chairied them up in Tartarus : Veſta, the earth, their mother, 
reſef ing this treatment, raiſed the Titans againſt their fa- 
ther, her huſband; and all, excepting Oceanus, made war upon 
hint, and dethroned him, ſetting up Saturn in his place. 

Salurn it ſeems proved no more favourable to them than his 
tu her, but continued the giants in their priſon. —Upon this 
Jupiter revolted againſt Saturn, ſerving him as he had done 
Ceœlus; and reſcued the three giants, who afterwards proved 
Of great ſervice to him in the war which the Titans waged a- 
»gainſt him. This war laſted ten years, but, the Titans 
being vanquiſhed, Jupiter remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
heaven, and the Titans were buried under huge mountains 
thrown on their heads. 

'The word Titan is allo uſed by the poets for the ſun,— in 
which caſe it is likewiſe Celtic, though from another root, be- 
ing formed from ti, houſe or habitation, and tan, fire. 

TTL HES, Tyrus, tenths, decime, or dixems, the tenth part 
of all profits or fruits, both predial, perſonal, and mixed, al- 
lotted to the clergy for their maintenance. 

Oi Tithes chere are three kinds, viz. perſonal, predial, and 
mixed. 5 
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Perſenal Tirxs, are thoſe due or aceruing from the vc 
labour, art, trade, navigation, and induftry of or Frome of 
Predial TirhEs, thoſe which ariſe either from the fruits of th 
ground, as corn, hay, underwood, flax, hemp, &c. or from ” 
fruits of trees, as apples, pears, plums, cherries" or from th 

produce of the garden. 1 2 Y e 

Mixed TiTHEs, are ſuch as atiſe from beaſts and oth 
fed with the fruits of the earth ; as cheeſe, 
calves, fowls, &c. : F 

Predial Tiras, again, are either great or ſmall. 

Great T1THEs, are thoſe of corn, ay, and wood, | 

Small Tir HES, are thoſe of flax which are predial ; and thoſe 
of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, ferrets, &c. which are mixed 

8 and re TI TES, called alſo infeodated 

ithes, are thoſe alienated to ſome temporal or eccleſiaſtical 
| lord, united to their fee, and poſſeſſed as ſecular goods. 

TTTHING, decima, or decury ; a number or company of ten 
men, with their families, knit together in a kind of ſocie 
=_ all bound to the king for the peaceable behaviour of each 
Other. 

TITILLA'TION, titillatio, the act of tickling, i. e. exci 
a ſort of pleaſurable idea, by a gentle application of ſome 

body, upon a nervous part; and which uſually tends 
duce laughter, 

TVTLE, titulus, an inſcription put over any thing to make it 
known. — The word is more particularly uſed for the inſcrip. 
tion in the firſt page of a book expreſſing the ſubject thereof, 
the author's name, &c. 

T1tLE, titulus, in the civil and canon law, denotes a chapter 
or diviſion of a book. | 

T1TLE, is alſo an appellation of dignity, diſtinction, or pre- 
eminence, given to perſons poſſeſſed of the ſame. 

T1TLE, is alſo a certain quality aſcribed by way of reſpe to cer. 
tain princes, &c, 

Tirrz, in law, denotes a right which a perſon has to the par. 
ſeſlion of any thing. 

It is alſo an authentic inſtrument, whereby a man can prove 
and make appear his right. ; 

T1TLE, in the canon law, is that by virtue whereof a beneficiary 
holds a benefice :—Such is the collation of an ordinary, or a 
proviſion in the court of Rome, founded on a reſignation, per- 
mutation, or other legal cauſe. 

TirLE, is alſo uſed in ſeveral ancient ſynods and councils for 
the church, to which a prieſt was ordered, and where he was 
conſtantly to reſide. . | 

TITUBA'TION, or TREP1DATION, in aftronomy, a kind of 
libration or ſhaking, which the ancient aſtronomers attributed 
to the cryſtalline heaven, to account for certain inequalities, 
which they obſerved in the motion of the planets. 

TFTULAR, or TiruLay, denotes a perſon inveſted with a 
title in virtue whereof he holds an office or benefice, whether he 
perform the functions thereof or not. 

T1TULAR, is ſometimes alſo applied adjectively to a perſon who 
has the title and right of an office or dignity, but without hav- 
ing poſſeſſion or Eicharging the function thereof. 

TME-*SIS *®, rz, in grammar, a figure, whereby a com- 
pound word is ſeparated into two parts, and one or more 
words interpoſed between them. 


The word is formed from the Greek th, to cut. 


TOBA'CCO, or TaBAcco, a medicinal herb, not known in 
Europe, till after the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards, 
and firſt imported about the year 1560. | 
The Americans on the continent call it petum, thoſe of the 
iſlands yoli. The Spaniards, who gave it the name Tobacco, 
took it from Tobaco, a province of Yucatan, where they firſt 
found it, and learned its, uſe. 

The French, as its firſt introduction among them, gave it va- 
rious names; at nicotiana, or the ambaſlador's herb, from 
John Nicot, then ambaſſador of Francis II. in Portugal, who 
brought ſome of it with him from Liſbon, and preſented it to 
a grand prior of the houſe of Lorrain, and to queen Catharine 

de Medicis ; whence it was allo called queen's herb, and 
grand prior's herb. They alſo gave it other names, which are 
now all reduced to the original name Tobaco, or Tobacco, 
from Tabaco, given it by Hernandez de Toledo, who firſt fent 
it into Spain and Portugal, 


Culture and preparation of ToBAcco.— Tobacco 1s cultivated in 
ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the Caribbee iſlands, 
Virginia, &c. where they are forced to mix aſhes with the ſoil, 
to prevent its riſing too thick, —After ſowing, they water it 
every day, and on very hot days cover it up, to prevent us 
being ſcorched by the ſun, | 
When it is riſen to a convenient pitch, they tranſplant it, much 
as we do lettice, only at a diſtance of three feet, and in a ſoil 
prepared with great care: when replanted, it is kept conti- 
nually weeding, the ſtem frequently cleanſed, and the lowelt 
leaves and the ſuckers it puts forth, taken off, that ten or fif- 
teen of the fineſt leaves may have all the nouriſhment. : 
The leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which is Known by their 
breaking when bent, the ſtalks are cut, and left to dry two or 
three hours in the ſun; after which they are tied two by 
two, and hung up on ropes under a ſhed to be dried by the 
air. When the leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pulled 


er animal 
milk, wool, lainbs, 


ting 
ſoft 
to pro- 


from off the ſtalks, and made up in little bundles; which be- 
x 


TOM 


ing ſteeped in ſea-water, or, for want thereof, in common wa- 

ter, are twiſted in manner of ropes, and the twiſts formed into 

rolls, by winding them with a kind of mill around a ſtick. — 

In which condition it is imported into Europe, where it is cut 
by the tobacconiſts for ſmoaking, formed into ſnuff, and the 
like 


Beſides the Tobacco of the Weſt-Indies, there are conſider- 
able quantities cultivated in the Levant, the coaſts of Greece 
and the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta and Italy. The mark 
of good twiſt Tobacco, are a fine ſhining cut, an agreeable 
ſmell, and that it have been well kept. 
Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternutatory, or 
as a maſticatory by chewing it in the mouth, or by ſmoaking 
it in a pipe. 
It is ſometimes alſo taken in little longiſh pellets put up the 
noſe, where it is found to produce very good effects, to at- 
tract a deal of water or pituita, unload the head, reſolve ca- 
tarrhs, and make a free reſpiration ; for the ſubtile parts of 
the Tobacco in inſpiration are carried into the trachea and 
lungs, where they looſen the peccant humors adhering there- 
to, and promote expectoration. 

Some have left this Tobacco in their noſes all night; but this 
is found to occaſion vomiting the next morning. Another 
thing charged on this way of application, is, that it weakens 
the light. | 
When taken in great quantities in the way of ſnuff, it is found 
to prejudice the ſmelling, greatly diminiſhes the appetite, and 
in time gives riſe to a phthiſis. 

Thattaken in the way of ſmoak dries and damages the brain. 
Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholine, mentions a perſon who 
through exceſs of ſmoakirg had dried his brain to that degree, 
that after his death there was nothing found in his ſkull but a 
little black lump, conſiſting of mere membranes. 
Some people uſe the infuſion of Tobacco as an emetic ; but 
itis a very dangerous and unjuſtifiable practice, and often pro- 
duces violent vomitings, ſickneſs and ſtupidity. 
Bates and Fuller give ſome receipts, in which Tobacco is an 
ingredient, with mighty encomiums in aſthmatic cafes, —A 
ſtrong decoction of Tobacco, with proper carminatives and 
cathartics, given clyſter-wiſe, ſometimes proves of good effect 
in what is uſually called the ftone cholic, and alſo in the iliac 
aſſion. 
A drop or two of the chemical oil of Tobacco, being put on the 
tongue of a cat, produces violent convulſions, and death itſelf 
in the ſpace of a minute; yet the ſame oil uſed in lint, and ap- 
plied to the teeth, has been of ſervice in the tooth- ach; though 
it muſt be to thoſe that have been uſed to the taking of Tobac- 
co, otherwiſe great ſickneſs, retchings, vomitings, &c. happen; 
and even in no caſe is the internal uſe of it warranted by ordi- 
nary practice. 

A ? Fain decoction of the ſtalks, with ſharp-pointed dock and 

allom, is ſaid to be of good ſervice, uſed externally, in cuta- 
neous diſtempers, eſpecially the itch : ſome boil them for that 
purpoſe in urine, The ſame is ſaid to be infallible in curing 
the mange in dogs. 
Sig. Pauli, phyſician to the king of Denmark, in an expreſs 
treatiſe on Tobacco, obſerves that the merchants frequently 
lay it in bog-houſes, to the end that, becoming impregnated 
with the volatile ſalt of the excrements, it may be rendered 
the briſker, more foetid and ſtronger, 

TOD of wee, is mentioned in ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 32, as a 
weight containing twenty-eight pounds, or two ſtone, 

Some will have the word derived from the French to:/et, a 
wrapper, within which, by uſage, two ſtone of wool is folded. 

TOES, called by anatomiſts digiti pedis, are the extreme diviſions 
of the feet, anſwering to the fingers of the hand, See 

- FOOT, 

TO'GA, in antiquity, a wide woollen gown or mantle without 
ſleeves, uſed among the Romans both by men and women. 

Jus Too x, or privilege of the Toga, was the fame with the 
privilege of a Roman citizen, i. e. the right of wt; © Ro- 
man habit, and of taking, as they explain it, fire and water 
through the Roman empire. a ; 

TOILS, ſnares or nets uſed by hunters for catching wild 
beaſts, as deer, &c. 

TOVLET, a fine cloth of linen, filk, or tapeſtry, ſpread over the 
table in a bedchamber or dreſſing- room to undreſs and dreſs 
upon. 

TOISE, a French meaſure containing fix of their feet or a fa- 
thom. | 

TOVSON Ter, a term, in heraldry, for a golden fleece, which 
is ſometimes borne in a coat of arms. 

TOLERA'TION, in religion, a term which has made a great 
figure in the diſputes among proteſtants who have been ex- 
ceedingly divided about the meaſures of Toleration, or the 
degrees to which heretics and ſchiſmatics are, or are not to be 
ſuffered. 

TO/MAN, or TouvmMaN, a kind of imaginary money uſed a- 
mong the Perſians in the keeping of their books, and to faci- 
litate the reduction of money in the payment of conſiderable 
ſums. 


TOMB *, includes both the grave or ſepulchre wherein a de- 


ſunct is interred, and the monument erected to preſerve his 
memory. 


T.O N 


The word is formed from the Greek rug, tumulur; ſepul- 
ohre ; or, according to Menage, from the Latin nba, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 


TYNE, TO MO, a bound book or writing that makes a juſt 

volume, 

TOME'NTUM, properly ſignifies flocks or locks of wool ; 
but by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter which grows 

on the leaves of ſome plants, hence denominated tementeſe; as 
88 tomentoſum, carduus tomentoſus. 

TONE, or Tux, in muſic, a property of ſound whereby it 
comes under the relation of grave and acute; or the degree of 
elevation any ſound has from the degree of ſwiſtneſs of the vi- 
brations of the parts of the ſonorous body. 

Tons, is more particularly uſed, in mufic, for a certain degree 
or interval of tune, whereby a ſound may either be raiſed or 
lowered from one extreme of a concord to the other, ſo as ſtill 
to 4 72 true melody. 

TONGUE, lingua, in anatomy, the principal inſtrumentof ſpeech. 
The Tongue is divided into the baſis and point, the upper and 
under ſides, and the lateral portions or edges. The baſis is 


the poſterior, or thicker part; the point, the anterior and 


thinneſt part. The upper fide is not quite flat, but a little con- 
vex, and divided into two lateral halves, by a ſhallow depreſſed 
line called linea linguæ mediana, The edges are thinner 
than the other parts, and a little rounded 'as well as the point. 
The lower fide reaches only from the middle of the length of 
the Tongue to the point, 
'The Tongue is principally compoſed of very ſoft fleſhy fibres, 
intermixed with a peculiar medullary ſubſtance, and diſpoſed 
in various manners. Many of theſe fibres are confined to the 
Tongue without going any farther ; the reſt form ſeparate 
muſcles which go out from it in different ways, and are in- 
ſerted in other parts: All the upper ſide of the Tongue is co- 
vered by a thick membrane of a papillary texture, upon which 
lies another very fine membrane like a kind of epidermis, 
which is likewiſe continued over the loweſt ſide, but without 
papillz. 
Three ſorts of papillæ may be diſtinguiſhed in the upper ſide of 
the Tongue, capitatz, ſemi-lenticulares, and villoſæ: Thoſe 
of the firſt kind are the largeſt, reſembling little muſhrooms 
with ſhort ſtems, or buttons without a neck : They lie on the 
baſis of the Tongue, in ſmall ſuperficial foſſulæ. 
They reſemble ſmall conglomerate glands ſeated on a ver 
narrow baſis, and each of them has ſometimes a ſmall Jepret. 
ſion in the middle of their upper convex fide : they occupy the 
whole ſurface of the baſis of the Tongue, and are ſituated near 
each other, in ſuch a manner as that the moſt anterior form 
an angle; they are glandular papillae, or ſmall ſalival or mu- 
cilaginous glands, of the fame kind with thoſe that are to be 
deſcribed hereafter, 
We often obſerve, about the middle of this part of the Tongue, 
a particular hole of different depths ; the inner ſurface of 
which is intirely glandular, and filled with ſmall papillæ like 
thoſe of the firſt kind. It is called foramen cæcum Morgagnii, 
as being firſt deſcribed by that author ; fince that time Vate- 
rus has diſcovered a kind of ſalival ducts belonging to it, and 
Heiſter found two of theſe ducts very diſtinctly, the orifices of 
which were in the bottom of the foramen cæcum, near each 
other. He obſerved the ducts to run backward, divaricating 
a little from each other ; and that one of them terminated in a 
ſmall oblong veſicle, ũtuated on the fide of the ſmall cornu of 
the os — MN 
The papillz of the ſecond kind or ſemi-lenticulares, are ſmall 
orbicular eminences, only a little convex, their circular edge 
not being ſeparate from the ſurface of the Tongue. When 
we examine them in a ſound Tongue with a good microſcope, 
we find their convex ſides full of ſmall holes or pores, like the 
end of a thimble. 
They lie chiefly in the middle and anterior portions of the 
Tongue, and are ſometimes moſt viſible on the edges where 
they appear to be very ſmooth, and poliſhed even to the naked 
eye, and ſometimes 1n living ſubjects. They ſoon loſe their 
conſiſtence after death, ſo that, by rubbing them ſeveral times, 
they may be drawn out in form of ſmall ſoft pyramids, inclined 
to one ae. The papillæ of the third kind or villoſæ are the 
ſmalleſt and moſt numerous. They fill the whole ſurface of 
the upper fide of the Tongue, and even the interſtices between 
the other papillæ. 11 — would be more properly named pa- 
pillæ conicæ, than villoſæ, from the figure which they appear 
to have, when examined through a microſcope in clear water. 
They are naturally foftiſh, but become extremely flaccid after 
death; ſo that by handling them they may be made ſhort and 
thick, whereas they are naturally long and ſmall. f 
The fleſhy fibres of which the Tongue is compoſed, and which 
20 no further than the Tongue, may be termed muſculi lingua: 
interiores, or the intrinſic muſcles ; and they are the fame with 
what Spigelius named muſculi linguales. The fibres theſe muſ- 
cles conſiſt of are of three general kinds, longitudinal, tranſ- 
verſe, and vertical; and each of theſe ſituations admits of diffe- 


rent degrees of obliquity. The longitudinal fibres point to the 
baſis and apex of the Tongue, and ſeem partly to be expanſi- 


ons of the muſculi ſtylo-gloſſi, hyo-gloſſi, and genio-gloſſi. 
The vertical fibres ſeem likewiſe to be in part produced by tlic 


ſame genio-2lof, and the tranſverſe by the mylo- gloſſi. 
Beſides 
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Befides theſe mixed produAtohs, ther 164 Gu plane of na. 

Situdinal fibres; Which run near the furface of the upper {ide 

of the Tongue, and a diftin tranſverſe plane under them. 

All theſe fibres are partly interwoven, one portion of them 

terminating at the two edges of the Tongue, and the athet at 
e 


the baſis and point without going to any other part; and they! 


tie immediately above thoſe which belong to the genio-gloſſi. 
To diſcbver all theſe differem fibres, and their different degrees 
of direction, we need cut the Tongue longitudinally, af- 
ter it has been boiled, or long macerated in ſtrong vinegar. 
The extrinſic muſcles, or muſculi exteriores, are thoſe which 
by one extfetnity make a part of the body ot the Tongue, and 
are fixed by the other in ſome part without the Tongue. 
Of theſe we reckon four pairs, mylo-glofh, ſtylo-gloſſi, hyo- 


| 878 and genio-gloft. 
©, TONY. ih medicine, is applied to a certain mo- 


tion of the muſcles wherein the fibres, being extended, continue 


their extenſion in ſuch a manner as that the part ſeems im- 
moveable, though iti reality it be in motion. 

- » The word is formed from the Greek gels, to ſtretch.”  . | 
TONSILS, in anatomy, are deſcribed under the article ſaliva. 
See SALIVA. ae Ip | _— | 
TOOTH, n, in anatomy, a little hard ſmooth bone ſet in 

the gums, and {crving to maſticate or chew the food, &c. 
As every part of the human body loudly proclaims the 
ineffable wiſdom ang diffuſiye goodneſs. of its glorious archi- 
tect and contriver ; ſo alſo the Teeth, their exquiſite order and 
curious ſtructure, are ſo many proofs richly pregnant with ir- 
refragable arguments for the ſtupendous and amazing power 
of the venerable being who formed them. 'The firſt memo- 
rable circumſtance which occurs, with reſpect to the nature of 
theſe ſubſtances, is that, in hardneſs and durable texture, they 
far ſurpaſs all other parts of the body. Hence, according to 
Tertullian, in his treatiſe de Reſurrectione, the miſtaken piety 
the ancients induced them to bury. the Teeth in the earth, 
ince they remained ſound for ſeveral hundreds or thouſands of 
years ; and their deſign in this practice was to render the body 
entire at the reſurrection. When we reflect upon the beau- 
tiful order and diſpoſition with which they are ranged in the 
extremities of both maxillæ, or jaw- bones, we cannot fail to 
be ſtruck with awful impreſſions of the exquiſite ſkiiFand cu- 
rious contrivance with which they are formed; for they are 
ſo ſituated, that the ſuperior and inferior rows are indeed ca- 
pable of being joined, — not all at one and the ſame time, 
that by this means the actions of inciſion and maſtication ma 
be varied at 2 ; for, when the dentes molares are Td, 
the anterior 'Tecth of the ſuperior row project beyond and part- 
ly cover their correſponding teeth of the inferior row. But, 
when the extremities or points of the anterior Teeth are join- 
ed, the dentes molares remain at a diſtance from each other, 
by which means they enjoy reſt, and are ſubjected to action re- 
ciprocally and by turns. This ſurpriſing inſtance of art and 
deſign long ago appeared to Galen, as we learn from his treatiſe 
de Offibus, abundantly ſufficient to refute thoſe ludicrous ca- 
lumniators of nature, who aſcribe the moſt curious of her pro- 
ductiops to a caſual and fortuitous concourſe of atoms. W ith- 
out this mill as it may be called of the microcoſm, a due ma- 
ſtication, which, as Helmoat excellently obſerves, in his trea- 
tiſe de Victus Ratione, greatly contributes to the preſervation 
of life, cannot be performed. 
We ſhall therefore at preſent conſider their nature and ſtruc- 
ture, their connection and uſe, the ſeveral cauſes by which 
they are injured, and the various medicines accommodated to 
remove the misfortuncs and indiſpoſitions to which they are 
ſubject, Omitting therefore too minute and prolix diſquiſiti- 
ons with reſpect to the name, we ſhall only obſerve, that in 
former ages they were called dentes as it were from edentes. 
The Teeth then are bony parts of the body, conſiſting of two 
ſubſtances ; the one intenſely hard, and as it were of a ſtony 
texture; and the other ſofter, but alſo of a bony nature. Inter- 
ternally they are furniſhed with a certain cavity; they are fixed 
in the ſockets of the maxillæ, by that particular ſpecies of ar- 
ticulation called gomphoſis ; and are deſtined for the purpoſes 
of maſtication, articulation of the voice, and ornament. Firſt, 
then, we are to obſerve that the Teethconſiſt of two ſubſtances, 
the exterior of which is highly hard like a ſtone, though it 
does not partake of a ſtony nature; as is obvious from putting 
an entire human Tooth into a ſufficientquantity of aqua fortis, 
for ſome hours, by which itis intirely diflolved, whilſt there re- 
mains a very ſmall quantity of a glutinous ſubſtance, which 
ſeems to be a ſalphureous and fomewhat pinguious portion of 
the Teeth. If to the ſolution, when ſufficiently ſaturated, we 
add oil of tartar per deliquium, there is produced a highly 
white magiltery, in medicinal virtues agreeing with that pre- 
pared from the boar's Teeth, or the elk's hoof. But ſuch a 
chemical ſolution cannot be produced, with reſpect to flints 
and genuine ſtones. The exterior ſubſtance, however, of the 
Teeth is ſo hard and ſolid, that, by a violent attrition or con- 
cuſñon with iron, it emits large quantities of ſparkles. But 
this only holds true with reſpect to the dentes molares of the 
larger animals, which are capable of making a conſiderable re- 
ſiſtance. This hard and ſtony part of the Teeth is only ob- 
erved in thoſe portions of them which lie without the ſockets 
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external part which is uncovered. But the external part is the 
ardeſt, not only that it may be againſt wounds and in 
juries, but: lo, that it may be the better qualified for incidin 
and breakin alimeints. The interior bony matter, on = 


- 


count of the prone r laxity of its pores, is more ealily di 
and conſumed. Homes,” it is covered with an — Be 4＋.ꝗ— 
bark, leſt, perhaps, ſome of the more acrid and corroſive parts 
of the aliments ſhould injure or deftroy it. This internal ſub. 
ſtance of the Teeth is the part ptincipally affected in a caries 
for the external covering 1s rarely ſeen totally, but only rh 
ally conſumed. Beſides, the firudtire of the external ſtony co- 
vering of the Teeth differs from that of the internal part), Jr 
in the former, the ſtriæ or furrows terminate obliquely in fmall 
circles. But the interior ſofter part of the Teeth conkiſts of ſe⸗ 
veral layers of fibres, 8 laid over each other 
n a reſolution is made by a long maceration of the bones. 
theſe layers become ſufficiently conſpicuous; for the bony te 
ticular plates may by this means be ſeparated entire. 


Anatomiſts have obſerved that a certain cavity is formed in the 


Teeth which is ſufficiently conſpicuous, when a Tooth is cut 
longitudinally in the middle; on which occaſion we obſerve 
that all the roots of the Teeth are furniſhed with that peculiar 
cavity, Which is very conſiderable in the baſe of the Tooth it- 
ſelf, or that part of it which appears without the gums; for, in 
the cavities of the Teeth of every animal, there is always found 
a mucous, membranaceous ſubſtance, ora certain at nan 
cord in the form of an oblong bladder, compoſed of highly 
ſlender blood- veſſels, nervous membranes, and a certain glutin- 
ous ſubſtance. This alſo reaches to the very extremities of 
the Leeth; where its membranes being more contracted, it 
appears ſomewhat. harder and redder, In tus and children 
this cavity is ſufficiently large; and, according to Fullachius in 
his treatiſe de Dentibus, divided till the ſeventh year of their 
age like honey-combs; but it is ſmaller in adults. In chil- 
dren this cavity is filled with a mucous matter ſurrounded with 
a membrane whoſe external ſurface is reddiſh, but internally it 
appears more white; and the mucus itſelf, being the general 
nouriſhment of the Teeth, is at laſt converted into their ſub- 
ſtance ; for we obſerve the more ſolid and firm the ſubſtance 
of the Teeth becomes, as in adults, the ſmaller quantity of this 
mucus is found; whereas, in infants, whoſe Teeth conſiſt of 
ſmall and tender laminæ, a larger quantity of it is obſervable. 
In the Teeth of calves, eſpecially what is called the ſweet 
Tooth, this matter may be commodiouſly ſeen with the naked 
eye. In its ſurface ſome traces of blood diſcover themſelves 
by a reddiſh colour; and, when the mucous matter is com- 
preſſed, it actually diſcharges blood. 

All the Teeth without exception are ſo firmly fixed in their 
ſockets like ſo many wedges, by that ſpecies of articulation 
called gomphoſis, that in maſtication they remain ſteady and 
immoveable. Beſides, the Teeth are not all fixed in their 
ſockets by an equal number of roots; for the inciſores are only 
ſecured by one. The canini have alſo but one, which, how- 
ever, is deeper than thoſe of the inciſores, and larger in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the canini. And, among the inciſo- 
ri, the two in the middle are ſecured by deeper roots than the 
two lateral ones contiguous to the canini, becauſe they are 
broader and larger. "Ihe dentes molares differ from each 


other with reſpect to their roots. The ſuperior, and eſpecially 


the two poſterior, are ſometimes fixed with three roots. But 
the inferior have only two, partly becauſe he ſubſtance of the 
ſuperior jaw is ſofter and leſs compact than that of the inferior, 
for which reafon they could not be ſo ſecurely fixed by two, as 
by three roots; and partly becauſe the inferior preſs, upon 
their roots by their own weight; whereas the ſuperior are 
dulous, and confequently require more roots to ſecure them. 
be other dentes molares, ſucceeding the dens caninus in the 
upper jaw, have two roots, and thoſe in the inferior only one. 
Beſides, it is to be obſerved that the Teeth of children are only 
furnifhed with imperſect ſoft and as it were medullary roots; 
hence, they are generally looſe, eſpecially the inciſores, which 
may be pulled out with one's nails, or by a piece of thread 
twiſted about them. It is alſo to be obſerved that the roots of 
the Teeth are internally ſurrounded with membranous and 
nervous ligaments, by which the Teeth are firmly ſecured in 
their ſockets; and externally the Teeth are encompaſſed 
by the ſubſtance of the gums, which are a kind of hard 
fleſh, conſiſting of ſmall fibrous laminæ, placed cloſe to each 
other, and intermixed with a large number of blood-vellels ; 
for which reaſon they are intenſely red. They are, beſides, 
liberally furniſhed with lender membranes, glands, and rami- 
fications of nerves; hence, they derive their power of ſenſation, 
and are obſerved to be moiſtened with a due humidity. This 
fleſh ſurrounds the Teeth like a rampart, and fortifies them as 
mufcles do. Hence, when it is either eat away or become 
preternaturally flaccid, the Teeth generally become looſe or 
drop out. But the membrane which ſurrounds the roots of 
the Teeth, and that part of them which is covered, as Clopton 
Havers in his Oſteology juſtly obſerves, is not a e 


Too 


of the maxillary perioſteum, but rather a propagation of that 
membrane which is contiguous to the mn | 
to the whole mouth; which is really glandular, and which 

does not terminate with the gums, but, as ſoon as it arrives 

at theit m „is intorted and reflected betwixt the inſide of 
the gum and the Tooth ; but it deſcends into the ſockets, and 

adheres: immediately. to thoſe parts of the Teeth which are 
lodgen in them. From the root of ſome Teeth eſpecially 

thole of the upper jaw, r with this membrane, there is 

ſomething of a hard and fleſhy nature communicated to the 

ſubitance of the gums, by which the Teeth are more ſecurely 

fixed in their ſockets. And, though the Teeth themſelves do 

not partake of the common perio yet their ſockets are 

ſurniſhed with it, and it ſo coaleſces and unites with the mem- 

brane which covers the Teeth, that they ſeem to form but one 
and the ſame body. 

From a peccant nouriſhment proceed theſe coneretions about 
the Teeth and gums which are commonly called the tartar of 
the Teeth. Helmont is of opinion that the gums ſupply the 

'Feeth with nouriſhment, and, when this nutritive juice is ex- 

crementitious and diſcharged from the injured gums, it indurates 
about the Teeth, and allumes a degree of hardneſs almoſt 

2 to their own. - But in my opinion the tartareous matter 
adhering to the Teeth is produced partly from the ſaliva im- 

preguated with the terreſtrial, tartareous lymph of the gums, 

which by continually moiſtening the Tecth gradually adds 

viſcid and tartareous particles to them. 

This tartar, in conſequence of its acrimony, ually con- 

ſumes the ſubſtance of the Teeth, induces a blackneſs, and 

ſometimes a caries, This Tartareous ſubſtance is inſtantane- 

ouſly reſolved by being rubbed with ſpirit of ſalt, which is a 

proof that it conſiſts of an alkaline earth. This diſorder is 

generally moſt incident to infants, and children who feed up- 

on viſcid preparations of milk and fweet-meats, as alſo to ſcor- 

butic, arthritic, nephritic, and hypochondriac 5 be- 

cauſe their ſerum abounds with impure, terreſtrial, and tartare- 

cus parts. For this reaſon, I think phyſicians ought carefully 

to inſpect the Teeth, becauſe, by their ſtate, that of the ſerum 
and lymph are moſt ſatisfactorily diſcovered. 


ToorTn-Acn.—The Tooth- ach ſeems to be a particular ſpecies 
of rheumatiſm ; for, in practice, we often obſerve pains of the 
joints, ſcapulæ, and ſhoulders, tranſlated to one fide of the 
head, the "Teeth of which they attack in a moſt violent man- 
ner. On the contrary pains of the head and Teeth are obſerved 
frequently to change their ſeat and fall down upon the ſhoul- 
ders, arms, and the ſcapulæ. As a rheumatiſm is produced 
by any intemperature or ſudden change of air, fo alſo a Looth- 
ach is generally excited in ſuch as are previouſly diſpoſed to 
it, eſpecially if they happen to be'of a _— habit, by 
their ſuddenly removing from a warm to a cold air, or by the 
ſudden viciſſitudes of heat and cold in the ſpring and autumn. 
As rheumatiſms are more incident to women than men, fo 
alſo are Tooth-achs, and that for the ſame reaſons. Beſides, 
tho* theſe two diſorders are leſs 42 incident to men than 
women, yet they generally prove far more ſevere in the for- 
mer, than in the latter; there is a certain analogy not only 
between a rheumatiſm and a Tooch- ach, but alſo between a 
Tooth-ach and a gout ; for, as arthritic diſorders are accom- 
panied with pain, redneſs, ſwelling, and a flight fever, fo the 
tame ſymptoms are obſerved to attend a Tooth-ach. Beſides, 
it is confirmed by experience that ſuch as are ſubject to rheu- 
matic or arthritic diſorders are rarely afflicted with Tooth-achs, 
but, for the moſt part, have their Teeth ſound and entire: 
whereas thoſe that are free from thoſe diſorders of the muſcles 
and joints, are generally for that reaſon more ſubject to I ooth- 
achs. As in rheumatiſms and gouts, ſo in Tooth-achs, thoſe 
who have been once afflicted are eaſily and by every light cauſe 
ſubjected to freſh attacks of the diſorder, on account of the 
weakneſs which theſe diſorders generally leave in the parts; 
ſo that a gout, rheumatiſm, and a Tooth- ach ſeem to be but 
one and the ſame diſeaſe, appearing with different degrees of 
ſtrength, attacking different parts, and therefore accompanied 
with ſymptoms ſeemingly different, though pruduced by one 
common cauſe. Hence it follows, that the regimen and me- 
thod of living, proper in one of theſe diſorders, muſt of courſe 


be in the other alſo ; but theſe things are ſo obvious to every 


perſon who will only allow himſelf to think, that there is no 
neceſſity for a longer or more explicit illuſtration of them. 
When Tooth-achs are fo intenſely violent, as to reſiſt the 
force and elude the efficacy of all other medicines, Hoffman 
tells us that he has obſerved a very ſingular and unexpected 
relief afforded by the following pills invented by himſelf : 
Take of the pilulæ aloephanginæ one drachm, of the pilulæ 
de ſtyrace half a drachm, and of the extract of ſaffron ſix 
grains; mix up into a maſs, of which form ſixty pills; ſix or 
cight of which are to be exhibited for a doſe. 

Sometimes Tooth-achs are fo violent and intolerable that they 
obſtinately reſiſt the beſt chofen and molt efficacious medi- 
cines, in which caſe the means of relief are only to be obtained 
from manual operation: For, firſt, the pains are either to be al- 
leviated by only fv. the gums, as Pliny, in the ſeventh chap- 
ter of his thirty- nd book, has long ago obſerved ; and this 
method is frequently practiſed ; or, ſecon ly, an actual cautery, 


adapted to this end, is to be plunged into the cavities of the | 


| 
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carious Teeth : Or, thitdly, the part behind the eat, by ana- 
. 0 0 » 
tomiſts called antitragus, is to be cauterized, or have A: fer 
ay made in it; or, according to Schelhammer, it is to be ſtrohg- 
1 the fingers : Or, in the fourth and laſt 
* che corrupted and carious Tooch is to be extracted. 
For of cleaning foul and black Txt THw.—Since by means of 
ele yellow, blackiſh, and unſeemly ſcales, which ſometimes 
cover the Teeth, the mouth is not only conſiderably deformed, 
_ the breath made diſagreeable, but alſo the Teeth them- 
clves rendered looſe ; it ſeems highly neceſſary to cleanſe and 
deterge theſe rough and foul Teeth with all expedition. 
But, leſt freſh ſcales and blackneſs ſhould again deform and 
diſorder the Teeth, it is neceſſary always to have a good den- 
tifrice in readineſs, W wh the Teeth may be cleanſed and 
rendered white and every ſixth or ſeventh day; for rub- 
ing the Teeth too often, or with ſuch ſubſtances as are too a- 
crid, crude, and draſtic, proves always as prejudicial as a total 
neglect of them. Thus the ſharp powder prepared of pumice- 
ſtone, bricks, coral, the aſhes of tobacco and other ſubſtances 
of a like nature too powerful, wears away and abrades the 
Teeth. And ſpirits alſo, and more eſpecially thoſe of vitriol 
and ſalt, gradually corrode and conſume them. The ſafeſt 
and moſt innocent dentifrices are prepared of milder ſubſtan- 
ces, ſuch as crabs-eyes, mother of pearl, calcined ſhells, cal- 
cined hartſhorn, chalk, root of Florentine orris, myrrh, and 
other ſubſtances of a like nature, reduced to powder and mixed 
together. When the gums are leſs firm, we may commodioui- 
ly add a few drops of the ſpirit of ſalt, or that of vitriol. Ihe 
compoſition, for this purpoſe, may be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Take of calcined chalk, or red myrrh, of the 
roots of Florentine orris, and of calcined hartſhorn, each one 
or two drachms, and of the ſpirit of ſalt, between three and ſix 
— Mix and reduce to a fine powder to be kept for uſe, 
Take of calcined ſhells and calcined mother of pearl each 
two drachms, of pon tio one drachm, and of Japan 
earth one ſcruple: Mix and reduce to a fine powder. In 
order to give theſe powders a grateful flavour, we may pour 
upon them either a few drops of oil of cinnamon, cloves, or 
rhodium. Aſhes of tobacco, provided they are rarely uſed, 
are an excellent remedy for the blackneſs of the Teeth, as is 
alſo, the following preparation: 4 
Take of plantain-water one ounce, of the honey of roſes two 


—_ and of the ſpirit of ſalt ten drops: Mix all to- 
ether. 


TOPA*RCHY “, a little ſtate or ſeigniory conſiſting only of a 


few cities or towns ; or a petty coun overned and poſſeſ- 
ſed by a Toparch, or lord. K a N 


The word is formed from the Greek ors, place 3 
command, goverament, res, Place, and a, 


TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a kind of gem, or precious ſtone, 


the third in order after the diamond. 
The Topaz of the ſhops is the ſame ſtone which our Jew- 
ellers know by this name, but very different from what the 
ancients knew under the ſame name : They called this ſtone, 
ſrom its golden colour, the chryſolite, or gold ſtone. 
The Topaz of our times, when perfect and free from ble- 
miſhes, is a very beautiful and valuable gem ; it is, however, 
very rare in this ſtate, It is of the number of thoſe gems 
which are found only in the round or pebble form, there never 
having been yet ſeen a true and genuine Topaz of a columnar 
figure, though the far greater part of what our jewellers call 
ſuch, are in that form. The greateſt part of the true To- 
pazes are no larger than grains of a coarſe ſeed ; among 
theſe there are, however, ſome met with of the ſize of a pea, 
and ſome much larger, though thoſe are very rare. It is of 
a roundiſh or oblong figure 1n its native or rough ſtate, and 
uſually is flatted on one fide, and is generally of” a bright and 
naturally poliſhed ſurface, tolerably tranſparent. They are 
ever of a fine yellow colour; but they have this, like the 
other gems, in ſeveral different degrees ; the fineſt of all are 
of a true and perfect gold colour, but there are ſume much 
deeper, and others extremely pale, ſo as to appear ſcarce 
gee: The oriental Topaz is equal to the ruby in hardneſs, 
arid is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre. The Topazes 
of the other parts of the world fall off greatly from this hard- 
neſs, but the pooreſt of the genuine ones are conſiderably 
harder than cryſtal. The Topaz, on being thrown into a 
charcoal fire, entirely loſes its colour, and when taken out, 
is a very fine colourleſs ſtone, undiſtinguiſhable from that 
known by the name of the white ſapphire : Upon the whole it 
appears, that the oriental coloured gems are all much alike in 
their matter, differing ſcarce at all, except in colour, and 
that when they are found either naturally colourleſs, or ren- 
dered ſo by art, it is not eaſy te diſtinguiſh one of them from 
the other. 
The fineſt Topazes in the world are found in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, but they are very rare there of any ſize: The great 
Mogul, however, at this time, poſſeſſes one, which is ſaid to 
weigh an hundred and fifty-ſeven carats, and to be worth more 
than twenty-thouſand pounds. The Topazes of Peru come 
next, after theſe, in A and in value; the European 
are principally found in Sileſia and Bohemia, and are gene- 
rally full of cracks and flaws, and of a browniſh yellow. 
Beſides all theſe degrees of value in the genuine Topazes, 
11 K our 
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our jewellers keep what they call 4 kind of therk, inferior 
greatly to them; all theſe are common hexangular ſtals, 
coloured to a paler or deeper yellow in mines: "Theſe they 


cut into ſtones for rings, and ſell under the name of Topazes, 
and moſt of the ſtones we ſee under that name are ſuch. 
The ancients have ſaid much of the Topaz's virtues ; it is 
ſaid to be a high cordial and ſudorific, and to 
ven, alſo, in hzmorrhages with great ſucceſs. 
virtues: it may poſſeſs,” we are not to expect 


colour to lead, but the quantity it contains of it is ſo very in- 
conſiderable, that it can be of no effect in the body, but ma 
very well be ſuppoſed to leave it in the ſtate of cryſtal, whic 


ſeems, as much as we are to imagine, really, of any of the | 


gems; but this ſpar, ſold in its place, not only diſcovers that 
it holds a great / deal of lead by its weight, but I have ſeparated 
lead from it, in no leſs quantity than one-fifth of its weight. 
TO/PHUS, in medicine, a calcarious, or, rather, chatky ſub- 
ſtance, growing in any part of the body. 1 
TOPIC, in rhetoric, a probable argument drawn from the ſe- 
veral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c. 
TO PICE *, zopica, expreſſes the art or manner of inventing 


and managing all things of probable argumentations. 


* The word is formed from the Greek Tötrixoc, of ., place z 


its ſubject being che places, which Ariſlotle calls the ſeats of 
arguments. | 


TOYPICS *, or ToricaL Remedies, are commonly uſed for 
what we otherwiſe call external remedies, i. e. ſuch as are 


applied, outwardly, to ſome particular diſeafed and painful | 


part. _— 
* The word is formed from the Greek rin: place. 


TOPO/GRAPHY , a deſcription or draught of ſome parti- || 


«cular place, or ſmall tract of land, as that of a city or town, 
' manor or tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, or the like; 


ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their plots, or make draughts of, | 


for the information and fatisfaction of the proprietors. 


I be word is formed from +/+, place, and apo, to deſctibe. 
TORCULAR, or TorxcuLatis, in ſurgery; fee TOUR- 
NEQUET. | 
TORE *, torus, in architecture, a large round moulding uſed 

in the baſes of columns. | | 
®* Davilier derives the word from the Greek 74S, a cable, where- 
of it bears ſome reſemblance ; or from the Latin terut, a bed, 


as being ſuppoſed to repreſent the edge of a bed or quilt [wel- 
led out with the weight of the incumbent column. 


TOREUMATO/GRAPHY, a Greek term, ſignifying the 
knowledge, or, rather, deſcription of ancient ſculptures and 
"baſſo-relievo's, 9 

TOREU'TICE *, rorgrrir, that part of ſculpture called 
turning. 

* The word is formed from the Greek 74vcs, lath, of rai, to 
perforate, 

TORIES, or Tox vs, a party or faction in England, oppoſite 


to the whigs. 


TO'RMINA, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs | 


pain in general, but more particularly a ſpecies of pain called 
tormina ventris, or alvi, in Engliſh the gripes. See CHOLIC. 
TORNA'DO, or TuRxapo, a ſudden and violent guſt of 
og from all points of the compaſs, frequent on the coaſt of 
uinea. 
TORPE'DO, in natural hiſtory, a ſea fiſh, famed, both among 
the ancient and modern naturaliſts, for a remarkable numb- 
neſs wherewith it ſtrikes the arm of thoſe that touch it. 


The Torpedo is a flat fiſh, much reſembling the thornback ; | 


fufficiently deſcribed in molt treatiſes of fhſhes, and commonly 
found among the coaſts of Provence, Gaſcony, &c. where 
the people eat it without danger, 

Phznomena of the Torpedo. Upon touching it with the fin- 
ger, it frequently, though not always, happens, that the 


perſon feels an unuſual painful numbneſs, which ſuddenly | 
ſeizes the arm up to the clbow, and, ſometimes, to the very | 


ſhoulder or head. 

The pain is of a very particular ſpecies, and not to be de- 
ſcribed by any words: Yet Meſſieurs Lorenzini, Borelli, Re- 
di, and Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverely, obſerve it to bear 
ſome reſemblance to that painful ſenſation felt in the 
arm, upon ſtriking the elbow violently againſt a hard body : 
Though, M, Reaumur aſſures us, this gives but a very faint 
idea of it. 


Its chief ſorce is at the inſtant it begins; it laſts but a few mo- 


ments, and then vaniſhes entirely. If a man do not actually 
touch the Torpedo, how near foever he holds his hand, he 


feels nothing: If he touch it with a ſtick, he feels a faint ef- | 


fect : If he feels it through the interpoſition of any pretty 
thin body, the numbneſs is ſelt very conſiderably ; if the 
hand be preſſed very ſtrong againſt it, the numbneſs is the 
leſs, but {till ſtrong enough to oblige a man ſpeedily to let go. 
M. Reaumur accounts for. the effects of the Torpedo in this 
manner :— The Torpedo, like other flat fiſhes, is not abſo- 
lately flat, but its back, or, rather, all the upper part of its bo- 


| 
Ache convexity of che back part of the body; fomun 
only rendering them flat, and ſometimes even concave, 

have been gi- | 
But Whatever“ 
to find them | 
in the ones our druggiſts now keep under the name of To- 
pazes, theſe being no other than fragments of a yellowifh | 
plated ſpar, common in leud mines, and impregnaàted more 
or leſs with that metal. The Topaz itſelf, feems to owe its | 


* 


FOR 


4 dy, a little convex : When it did not, or would not produc 

' -my numbneſs in fuch as touched it, its back, he found "IE 
ways preſerved. its natural convexity ;- but whenever it would 

diſpoſe itſelf to reſent a touch-or thruſt, it graduall 


— 


The very next moment the numbneſs alwa n : 
the arm; the fingers that touched, — hom 
back, and all the flat and concave part of the body was 2 
=_ ſeen convex: And whereas it only became flat inſenſi- 
„it returned to its convexity ſo ſwiftly, that one could not 
perceive any paſſage from the one to the other ſtate. 
The motion of a ball out of a muſxet is not, perhaps, much 
| quicker than chat of the fiſh re- aſſuming its former ſituation: 
at leaſt, the one is not more perceivable than the other.—It ;, 
from this ſudden ſtroke that the numbneſs of the arm ariſe; 
and accordingly the perſon, when be begins to feel it, ima. 
gines that his fingers have been violently ſtruck, It is the 
mere velocity of the ſtroke that produces the numbneſs. 
| The wonder is, how ſo. foft a ſubſtance as that of the 6h 
ſhould give fo rude a blow: Indeed, a ſingle ſtroke of a ſoft 
| body could never have done it, but, in this caſe, there is an 
infinity of ſuch {ſtrokes given in an inſtant. 
| To explain the admirable mechaniſm thereof, we muſt give 
a view of the parts 'whereon it depends.— This mechaniſm 
then, ing, conſiſts in two very ſingular muſcles de- 
ſcribed by ſeveral authors who have given the anatomy of 
the Torpedo. Redi, and after him Lorenzini, call them the 
muſculi falcati ; their form is that of creſcents, and they, toge- 


ther, take up almoſt half the back of the fiſh, the one on the 


right ſide, and the other on the leſt. Their origin is a little 
above the mouth,. and-they are ſeparated from each other by 
the bronchia, into the laſt of which they have their inſertion, 


þ — W hat is ſingular in them is their fibres, if, with the au- 


+ thors-abovementioned, we may give that name to a ſort of 
| + ſmaller muſcles as big as gooſe-quills, of an aſſemblage where- 
of the two great muſcles are formed. Theſe lefier muſcles 
are hollow cylinders, - their length nearly equal to the thick- 
neſs of the fiſh, and ranged aſide of each other; all perpen- 
dicular to the upper and lower ſurſaces of the fiſh, accounting 
+ theſe ſurfaces as two nearly parallel planes. The exterior 


+ ſurface of each of theſe. cylinders conſiſts of whitiſh fibres, 


whoſe direction is the ſame with that of the cylinder: But 
; theſe fibres only form a kind of tube, whoſe” parietes are not 
above the thickneſs of a leaf of paper. The cavity of the 
tube is full of a ſoft matter, of the colour and conſiſtence cf 
ap, divided into twenty-fve or thirty different little maſſes, 
y ſo many partitions, parallel to the baſe of che cylinder; 
which partitions are formed of tranſverſe fibres: So that the 
whole cylinder is, in ſome meaſure, compoſed of twenty-five 
or thirty ſmaller cylinders placed over each other, and each 
full of a medullary ſubſtance. 
We need only now remember, that when the Torpedo is 
ready to ſtrike its numbneſs, it ſlowly flattens the outer ſurface 
of its upper part, and the whole mechaniſm whercon its force 
depends will be apparent, By that gradual contraction it 
bends, as it were, all its ſprings; renders all its cylinders 
ſhorter, and, at the ſame time, augments their ba{is ; or, 
which amounts to the ſame, ſtretches all the little incloſures 
which divide the ſoft matter. In all probability too, the large 
fibres, or littles muſcles, in that moment loſe their cy lindri- 
cal form, to fill the vacuities between them. c 
ihe contraction being made to a certain degree, all the 
ſprings unbend, the longitudinal fibres are lengthened, the 
tranſverſe ones, or thoſe which form the incloſures, are ſhorten- 
ed; each incloſure, drawn by the longitudinal fibres which are 
lengthened, drives the ſoft matter it contains upwards, in 
which it is apparently aſſiſted by the undulatory motion which 
is in the tranſverſe fibres, when contracting. 
If then a finger touch the Torpedo, it inſtantly receives a 
ſtroke, or, rather, ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtrokes from each of the 
cylinders wherein it is applied. As the ſoft matter is diſtribu- 
ted into divers incloſures, it is more than probable all the 
ſtrokes are not given preciſely at the fame moment: Nay, 
were there no incloſures to ſeparate the matter, its impreſſure 
would give ſtrokes, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſlive; for all parts 
of ſoft bodies do not ſtrike at once; the impre on of the laſt 
does not take till after the firſt have done acting. But 
theſe ſeveral incloſures ferve to augment the number of the 
ſprings, and, of conſequence, the velocity, and force of the 
action. Theſe quick re-iterated ſtrokes, given by a foftiſh mat- 
ter, ſhake the nerves, ſuſpend or change the courſe of the a- 
nimal ſpirits, or ſome fluid equivalent: Or, if you had rather, 
theſe ſtrokes produce an undulatory motion in the fibres ot 
the nerves which claſhes or diſagrees with that they fhould 
have in order to move the arm, and hence the inability we 
ate under of uſing the ſame, and the painful ſenſadon which 
accompanies it, —Hence it is, that the Torpedo dovs not con- 
vey its numbneſs to any degree, except when touched on 
theſe great muſcles ; ſo that the fith is very ſafely taken by the 
tail, which is the part by which the fiſhermen cateh it, 
The authors who have accounted for the effect of the Torpedo 
from torporific efuvia, have been ebliged to have recourſe 
to the ſame two mulcles ; but then they only make them re- 


ſervoirs of the corpuſcles by which the numbneſs is effected. 
Lorenzini, 


TOR 


Lorenzini,-- who has «obſerved the contraction, as well as 
Reaumur, pretends, all its uſe is to expreſs thoſe corpuſcles 
trom out of the hollow fibres of thoſe muſcles wherein they are | 
impriſoned butthis emanation of corpuſcles, admitted by moſt | 
authors, is diſapproved by M. Reaumur, from the following | 
couſiderations: | | | 

1. Becauſe no numbneſs is conveyed, if the hand be at the 

- ſmalleſt diſtance from the Torpedo: Now, to uſe their own 

- compariſon, if the Torpedo numbs as the fire warms, the 
hands would be affected at a diſtance from the one, as well as 
the other. | | | 
2. Becauſe the numbneſs is. not felt till the contraction of the 
. muſcles is over; whereas, were the cauſe in totporific parti- 
cles expreſſed by the contraction, the effect would be felt in 
the time of contraction. 

3. Becauſe, were the numbneſs the effect of torporific parti- 
cles, it would be conveyed by degrees, as the hand warms by 
degrees. 

Laſtly, Becauſe the Torpedo conveys its numbneſs to the hand 
through a hard ſolid body, but does not do it through the air. 
Were the only uſe the Torpedo makes of its faculty the 
- faving itſelf from the fiſhermen, as ſome have ſuppoſed, it 
would ſignify but little; for it is very rare that it eſcapes their 
hands. Pliny, Ariftotle, and moſt naturaliſts, therefore, a- 
gree, that it likewiſe ſerves it for the catching other fiſhes : 
All we know for certain is, that it lives on other fiſhes, and 
that it is _— found on banks of ſand, &c. probably, to 
ſerve it as a foundation, or ſupport, for the exerting its faculty, 

M. Reaumur had no fiſhes alive, to ſee what the Torpedo 
would do to them; but an animal, next a-kin to a fiſh, he 
tried it on, viz. a drake, which, being ſhut up a while in wa- 

ter with the fiſh, was taken out dead; doubtleſs, from its too 
frequent contacts on the Torpedo. 

In the hiſtory of Abyflinia we are aſſured, that if the Torpedo 
kill living ſiſhes, it ſeems to bring dead ones to life again, dead 
fiſhes being ſeen to ſtir, if put in the ſame veſlel with it : But 
this is much leſs credible than what is told us in the fame hiſ- 
tory, that the Abyſſinians uſe Torpedo's for the cure of fevers, 
by tying down the patient to-a table, and applying the fiſh 

- ſucceſhvely upon all his members, which puts him to cruel 

- torment, but effectually rids him of his difcaſe, 

Bellonius aſſures us, that our own Torpedo's, applied to the 
ſoals of the feet, have proved ſucceſsful againſt fevers. 

M. Du Hamel, in his hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences an- 

no 1677, mentions a kind of Torpedo's, which he compares 

to conger eels. M. Richer, from whom he has the account, 

affirms, on his knowledge, that they numb the arm ſtrongly, 
when touched with a afk, and that their effects even produce 

vertigo's. 

TORQUE, in heraldry, a round roll of cloth twiſted and ſtuf- 
fed; ſuch is the bandage frequently ſeen, in armories, about 
the heads of moors, ſavages, &c. 

It is always of the two principal colours of the coat. The 
Torque is the leaſt honourable of all the emichments worn 
on the helmet by way of creſt, 

TORREF ACTION“, in phatmacy, a kind of roaſting or 
aſſation, wherein a drug is laid to dry on a metalline plate 
placed over coals, till it becomes friable to the fingers. 


* The word is formed from the Latin torre/acere, to roalt. 


TO/RRENT, torrent, in geography, a temporary ſtream of 
water falling ſuddenly from mountains, whereon there have 
been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw of ſnow 5; ſome- 
times making great ravages in the plains. 

TORRICE/LLIAN, a term very frequent among phyſical wri- 
ters, uſed in the phraſes, Torricellian tube, and 1 orricellian, 
experiment, on account of the inventor, Torricelli, a diſci- 
ple of the great Galileo. 

ToRRICELLIAN Experiment, a famous experiment made by 
Torricelli. See the article AIR. 

TO'RRID Zone, the tract of earth lying under the line, and 
extending on each fide to the two tropics, or to 23 degrees and 
a halt of latitude. | 
The ancients believed the Torrid zone uninbabitable ; but 
from the late navigations we learn, that the exceſſive heat of 
the day there is tempered by the coldneſs of the night. 

TO'RTOISE-Shell, the ſhell, or, rather, ſcales of a teſtaceous 
animal, called a Tortoiſe ; uſed in inlaying, and in various 
other works, as for ſnuff-boxes, combs, &c. ; 
Mr. Cateſby obſerves, that this hard, ſtrong covering, which 
incloſes all ſorts of Tortoiſes, is very imperfectly called a ſhell, 
being of a perfect bony contexture, but covered on the out- 
fide with ſcales, or, rather, plates of a horny ſubſtance, which 
are what the workmen call Tortoiſe-ſhell, Phil, Tranſ. N. 


8. | 
Fbere are two kinds of Tortoiſes, viz. the land and ſea Tor- 
toiſe, teſtudo terreſtris and marina. 5 
The ſea Tortoiſe, again, is of four kinds, viz. the freſh Tor- 
toiſe, the carctta, the cahohanna, and the lager-hu ; but it 
is the caretta alone furniſhes that beautiful ſhell ſo much ad- 
mired in Europe. | Ln 
The thell of the caretta, or hawk's bill Tortoiſe, is thick, 
and conſiſts of two parts; the upper, which covers the back, 


and the lower, the belly : the two are joined together, at the | 


TRA 


ſide, by ſtrong ligaments, which yet allow of little motion. — 
In the fore part is an aperture for the head and fore legs, and 
dchind for the hind legs and tail. FT 
It is the under ſhell, alone, is uſed to ſeparate it from the up- 
per; they make a little fire beneath it, and as ſoon as ever 
it is warm, the under ſhell becomes eaſily ſeparable from the 
upper, by the point of a knife, and is taken off in laminar, or 
leaves, without killing the animal; which, it is ſaid, being 
turned to ſea again, gets a new ſhell. 
The whole ſpoils of che caretta conſiſt of thirteen leaves, or 
ſcales, eight of them flat, and five a little bent : Of the flat 
A 8 are four large, about a foot long, and ſeven inches 
road. 
The beſt Tortoiſe-ſhell is thick, clear; tranſparent, of the 
colour of antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white : When 
uſed in marquetry, &c. the workmen give it what colour 
they pleaſe, by means of coloured leaves which they put un- 
derneath it. | 7 
In generation, Rondeletius obſerves, the embraces of the 
male and female fea Tortoifes continue for a whole lunar 
month ; and that they ſquirt water from their noſtrils in the 
{ame manner as the dolphin. On the Braſilian ſhore they are 
faid © be fo big as to dine ſourſcore men; and that, in the 
Indian ſea, the ſhells ſerve the natives for boats. De Laet 
notes, that in the iſland of Cuba they are of ſuch a bulk, that 
they will creep along with five men on their backs. 

ForTorss, in the military art. See TESTUDO. 

TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal, or per- 
ſon accuſed, to make him conſeſs the truth. 0 

TOTTED.—A good debt to the king is, by the foreign ap- 
poſer, or other officer of the Exchequer, noted for ſuch by 
writing the word tot, q. d. tot pecuniz regi debentur, whence 
it is faid to be Totted.—Alſo, that which is paid 1s to be 
Totted, F 

TOU'CAN, in aſtwnomy, a modern conſtellation of the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, conſiſting of eight ſmall ſtars, otherwiſe called 
anſer Americanus, 

TOUCHING, is ſometimes uſed for the ſenſe of feeling. See 
FEELING. | 

TOUCH-STONE, a black, ſmooth, glofly ſtone, uſed to try 
metals upon. 
The ancients called it lapis Lydius, the Lydian ſtone, from 
Lydia, a country of Afia Minor, whence it was brought. 
The moderns call it Touch- ſtone, in regard the proof they 
make of metals, chiefly ſilver, is, by touching or rubbing the 
metal to be tried vn the ſtone, and comparing the colour of 
the mark it leaves thereon, with the mark of another picce of 
metal of the ſame fpecies, whoſe goodneſs is paſt doubt. 

TOUR, turn, a French term often uſed among Engliſh writers 
for a journey. — Thus we fay the Tour of Paris, Rome, &c. 

TOWAGE “, the hauling or drawing of a ſhip or barge, &c. 
by men or beaſts, or by another ſhip or boat faſtened to her, 
in order to make her enter a port, aſcend a river, or by mi- 
fortune at ſea, &c. 

* 'The word is probably derived from the Saxon teen, to draw, 
drag, &c. 


TOWER, turris, a tall building, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtories, 
uſually of a round form, though ſometimes ſquare or po- 
lygonal. 

- | IR are built for fortreſſes, priſons, &c. as the Tower cf 
London, the Tower of the Baſtile, &. 

The Tower of London is nat only a citadel to defend and 
command the city, river, &c. but alſo a royal palace, where 
our kings, with their courts, have ſometimes lodged ; a royal 
arſenal, wherein are arms and ammunition for 60,000 ſol- 
diers ; a treaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the crown ; 
a mint for coining of money ; the great archive, wherein are 
preſerved all the ancient records of the courts of Weſtminſter, 

Kc. and the chief priſon for ſtate criminals. 

TO/XICUM, TO#ZIKOY, a fort of poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by the 
Indians to their arrows, in order to render wounds made by 
them incurable. 

TRABEA'TION, trobeatis, in the ancient architecture, the 
ſame with entablature. See EN TABLATURE, 

TRACES of the brain, among the Carteſian philoſophers, are 
thoſe impreſſions, more or leſs deep, which ſenſible objects 
make on the fine fibres of the brain by means of the organs of 
ſenſe. 

TRACHEA, in anatomy; ſee the article AS ERA Arteria. 

TRACT, tra#u:, . properly denotes an extent of ground, or a 
portion of the ſurtace of the terraqueous globe. 

Tract, or TRACTATE, trattatus, alſo fignifies a ſmall trea- 
tiſe, or written diſcourſe upon any ſubject. 

Tac, in hunting, denotes the trace or footing of a wild 
beaſt. 

TRA'CTION, drawing, the act or moving power, whereby 
the moveable is brought nearer to the mover, called alſo at- 
traction. 

TRA CITRIX, in geometry, a curve line, called alſo catena- 
ria, See CATENARIA. 

TRADE. traffic, commerce, the art or act of dealing, buying, 
ſelling, exchanging, &c. of commodities, bills, money, &c,— 
The firſt notions of Trade aroie from the light of 1 
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One family no ſooner found that they could not live without 
the aſſiſtance of another, but they eſtabliſhed a trade by way 
of barter. As-the nations increaſed, markets were every- 
where eſtabliſhed for the ſame purpoſe, where a ſheep was 
exchanged for a ſack of corn, or an ox for ſome other neceſ- 
ſaries of life. This introduced the uſe of weights and mea- 
ſures. But trade never became an art, till the invention of 
ſpinni and weaving, whoſe manufactures introduced a va- 
riety of dealing. | * 
Trade, in the next place, regulated the value of all kinds of 
commodities by a common meaſure or ſtandard, from the in- 
conveniencies of barter, a certain equivalent, called money, 
as was agreed upon for all ſorts ol prog Formerly, in Eng- 
land, leather-money was uſed ; the Africans ſtill uſe cow- 
ries, or white ſpeckled ſhells, called black-a-moors-teeth. 
But, in proceſs of time, ſilver and gold being found moſt con- 
venient to make money of, they are become the common 
ſtandard of all commodities ; which are purchaſed with more 
or leſs money, in proportion to the plenty and ſcarcity of the 
oods brought to market ; from hence we date the terms of 
earneſs or cheapneſs. , 
At the introduction of metal money, the merchant adjuſted its 
value only by weight; but this being found inconvenient, its 
weight or value was aſcertained by a ſtamp or mark, which 
is what we call coin, Money not only ſerves commodiouſly 
to ſettle the price of all goods, but it alſo ſerves to pay for la- 
bour, to purchaſe houſes, lands, &c. So that from hence ariſes 
the notion of riches, | | 
This has been the great foundation of commerce ; becauſe, 
as many nations want this depoſitory of wealth which ſeems 
to be confined to certain countries; and as theſe nations, with- 
out it, muſt have remained poor, had they not ſome method 
of acquiring this treaſure; it has cauſed an intercourſe between 
thoſe nations; fo that what was called trade, ſo long as con- 
fined between people of the ſame country, is properly ſtiled 
commerce, when it is carried into ſo large an extent. 
Commerce could not be eftabliſhed without ſhipping. At 
leaſt, thoſe nations who have applied themſelves to that ad- 
venturous commerce, have in all ages exceeded thoſe in 
riches, power, and neceſſaries of life, who enjoyed a better 
climate, foil, or ſituation. 
Nothing could be ſo great a ſpur to induſtry, as the invention 
of Trade. When a man knows that his labour ſhall be 
crowned with plenty, he proceeds with courage, vigour, and 
activity ; he is daily either inventing new ſchemes, or carry- 
ing arts, already known, to the utmoſt perfection. In which 
view, Trade is the great principle of ſcience, both theoretical 
and practical, 
Again, it is to Trade that we aſcribe the beginning of civi- 
lity and ſociety : And when this had improved men's circum- 
ances, the deſire of keeping, and quietly enjoying the pro- 
perty ſo obtained, introduced and eſtabliſhed e limited, 
and legal governments; and living under, and the being pro- 
tected by uch governments, is properly ſtiled liberty; which, 
therefore, is not only highly conſiſtent with, but, in ſome 
meaſure, eſſentiall 4 to Trade. 
But what has at all times recommended commerce beyond all 
other acquiſitions, is the power, or the ability of independen- 
cy, which it gives to that nation where it flouriſheth moſt. 
There is no maxim more inconteſtable in all ages, than that 
the 8 who prevail at ſea, will, in the end, prevail on 
ſhore. No maritime power was ever ruined by a land war, 
till her power was firſt broken at ſea, or ſhe loſt the power of 
the ſea. 
Therefore, if liberty, property, an equal government, a flou- 
riſhing ſtate of learning, perfection in arts and ſciences, public 
magnificence, private abundance, and a capacity of defending 


and preſerving theſe bleſſings againſt all invaders, be certain 


and inconteſtable benefits, they are ſuch as commerce, and 
ſuch as commerce alone, is able to give to any people or 
nation. 


TRADE Winds, denote certain regular winds at ſea, blowing ei- 


ther conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately this way and 


that; thus called from their great uſe in navigation, and the 


Indian commerce. 

The Trade winds are of different kinds, ſome blowing three 
or ſix months of the year one way, and then the like ſpace of 
time the oppoſite way; very common in the Indian ſeas, and 
called monſoons. 

Others blow conſtantly the ſame way; - ſuch is that general 
wind between the tropics, which, off at ſea, is found to blow 
all day long from eaſt to weſt. —For the phænomena of each, 
with their phyſical cauſes, fee WIND. 


TRADFTION, traditis, the act of delivering a thing into the 


hands of another. 


IVritten TRADITION, is that whercof we find ſome traces in the 
ancient fathers and doctors. 
Unoritten TRADITION, is that whereof there appear no ſigns 


or ſteps in any of the fathers extant. 


TRAFFIC *, ſee the articles TRADE and COMMERCE. 


* The word is formed from the French traf, and that from the 
Italian /raffico, which is again borrowed from the Arabic. 


TRA'GACANTH, or ADRAGANTH. Sce Gun Tragacanth, 


| 


' TRA'GEDY, r poem, Nr 


1 


TRAGE'A, in pharmacy}\ an afdmatit powder grofily besten 


and mixed with ſugar, taken by way of carminative. 
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iſtotle more ſcientifically es Tragedy, the imitation 
one grave and entire action, of a juſt length, and which — 
out the aſſiſtance of narration, by raiſing of terror an un- 
fon, refines and purges our paſſions. 2 : 
his definition has given the critics ſome perplexi y, and 
Corneille declares he cannot reconcile Ariſtotle with himſelf 
the inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own defin;.. 
5 N denies the purging our paſſions to be the end 
Antec. 6 
Our Engliſh authors are more favourable to the definition by 
purging our paſſions; they underſtand not the extirpating 
them, but the reducing them to juſt bounds; for by ſhewing 
the miſeries that attend a ſubjection to them, it teaches us tg 
watch them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the great misfor- 
tunes of others, it lefſens the fenſe of our own. 
Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was 2 
hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus by ſeveral 8 
together, made a chorus of muſic, with dances and inſtru- 
ments. 
As this was „and might fatigue the fingers, as well a; 
tire the aliens they dethou e to divide the 
ſinging of the chorus into parts, and to have certain te- 
citatians in the intervals. 
Accordingly, Theſpis firſt introduced a perſon upon the ſtave 
with this view : /Eſchylus, finding one perſon inſufficient, in- 
troduced a ſecond to entertain the audience more agreeably by 
a kind of dialogue: He alſo cloathed his perſons more decently, 
and firſt put them on the buſkin. | f 
The perſons, who made theſe recitations on the ſcene, were 
called actors; fo earth lo was at firſt without actors. 
And what they thus rehearſed being things added to the fino- 
ing of the chorus, whereof they were no neceſſary part, were 
called epiſodes. * h ; 
Sophocles found that two perſons were not enough for the va. 
riety of incidents, and, accordingly, introduced a third : And 
here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped ; at leaft, it is very rate 
that they introduced four ſpeakers in the ſame ſcene. 
Tragedy and comedy were, at firſt, confounded with each 
_— — e CE 77 and the applied 
themſelves to the cultivati ragedy, neglecting comedy. 
Se G OMEDY. ng Y, neg g comedy 
hen Tragedy was got into a better form, changed the 
meaſure of its e endeavoured to — the — 
within the compaſs of a day, or of a revolution of the ſun. 
For the ſeveral parts of * — „ſee ACT, SCENE, AC- 
TION, FABLE, CHARA TER, MANNERS, &c. 


The Engliſh received the firſt plan of their drama from the 
French, among whom it had its riſe towards the end of 
Charles V. under the title of chant royal, which conſiſted of 
pieces in verſe, compoſed in honour of the Virgin, or ſome of 
the ſaints, and ſung on the ſtage: they were called by the title 
of chant royal, becauſe the ſubject was given by the king of the 
year, or the perſon who had borne away the prize the year 
preceding. 
The humor of theſe pieces ran wonderfully among the people, 
inſomuch that in a little time there were formed ſeveral ſo- 
cieties, who began to vie with each other: one of theſe, to 
engage the town from the reſt, to intermix various in- 
cidents, or epiſodes, which they diſtributed into acts, ſcenes, 
and as many difteren. perſons as were neceſſary for the repre- 
ſentation. Their firſt eſſay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and 
their ſubject the paſſion of our Saviour, The prevot of Pa- 
ris prohibiting their continuing of it, they made application to 
court; and to render it the more favourable to them, erected 
themſelves into a friary or fraternity, under the title of bro- 
thers of the paſſion ; which title has given ſome occaſion ta 
ſuſpect them to have been an order of religious. 
The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome of their pieces, 
granted them letters of eſtabliſhment in 1402; upon which 
they built a theatre, and for an age and a half acted none but 
grave pieces,. which they called moralities ; till, the people 
growing weary of them, they began to intermix farces, or in- 
terludes, from prophane ſubjects. 
This mixture of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, they were 
re-eſtabliſhed by an arret of parliament in 1548, on condition 
of their acting none but proper, lawful, and decent ſubjeds, 
without intermeddling with any of the myſteries of religion ; 
and thus were the brothers of the paſſion deſpoiled of their re- 
ligious character: upon which they mounted the ſtage no 
more in perſon, but brought up a new ſet of comedians who 
acted under their direction. 
Thus was the drama eſtabliſned, and on this foundation ar- 
rived in England. In proceſs of time, as it was improved, it 
became divided into two branches, agreeable to the practice 
of the ancients, and the nature of things, viz. into Tragedy 
and comedy, properly ſo called; and this laſt, again, was ſub- 
divided into pure comedy and farce. See each under its pro- 
per head. 

TRaci- 
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action palled among eminent perſons, the event whereof is 
not NN bloody, and wherein is ſometimes admitted a 
mixture of leſs. ſerious „ 

The ancients, M. Dagier obſerves, knew nothing of ſuch 
compolitions, wherein the ſerious and comic are blended ; nor 
does the epithet M. Corneille gives them of heroic comedies, 
excuſe their irregularity. Their foundation is certainly bad, 
for endeavouring both to make us laugh and cry in their turns; 
they endeavour. at c emotions which the heart can 
never undergo, every thing, that diſpoſes for the one, indiſ- 


Wy the other. 
13 5 ragi-comedy was formerly very common on the Eng- 


age : Scarce any ſuch thing, in the 17th century, as a 
pure 1 ragedy,. without a ſpice of comedy or farce to make 
the people 72 n | 

But now the ſtage and our taſtes being brought nearer to the 
model of nature and the ancients, the Tragi - comedy is diſ- 


Tragi- comedy is the only caſe, wherein comedy is allowed to 
introduce kings and heroes. See COMEDY. 

TRA'GUS, in anatomy, one of the protuberances of the auri- 
cle, or external ear, called, alſo, hircus, becauſe uſually hairy. 
The Frogs is that protuberance next the temple :—That on 
the oppolite ſide to which the lobe of the ear is annexed, is 
called the antitragus. " 

TRA”JAN. Column, a famous hiſtorical column, erected in 
Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. | 
It is of the Tuſcan order, though ſomewhat irregular : Its 
height is eight diameters, and its pedeftal Coruithian; it 
was built in a large ſquare there, called the forum Romanum. 
Its baſe conſiſts at twelve ſtones of an enormous ſite, and it is 
raiſed, on a ſocle or foot of eight ſteps. . Withinſide is a ſtait- 
caſe, illuminated with. forty-four windows. It is an hundred 
and forty feet high, which is thirty-five feet ſhort of the Anto- 
nine column; but the workmanſhip of the former is much 
more valued, 5 nn dt} > 
It is adorned from top to bottom with baſlo-relievo's, repre- 
ſenting the great actions of that emperor againſt the Dacæ. 
Several great men have explained the baſ-reliefs of the Trajan 
column, and, among others, Ciaconius and Fabretti.— Ihe 
late king of France, Lewis the Fourteenth, had medals of all 
the baſ-reliefs taken off in plaiſter of Paris. 

TRAJE/C TORY VH comet, See the article COMET. 

TRAIN, is uſed for a line of gunpowder, laid to give fire to a 
quantity thereof, in order to do execution by blowing up 
earth, works, buildings, &c. 

TRAIN of artillery, includes the great guns, and other pieces of 
ordnance belonging to an army in the field. 

TRAIN Oil, is prepared from the blubber of whales by boiling. 

TRAIN-BANDS, a name given to the militia of England. 

TRAINING a had, among miners, is the ſearching for and 

urſuing a vein of ore. 

TRA'MBLING of tin ore, among miners, is the waſhing 
it very clean, which is done with a ſhovel, and in a frame of 
bars, | | 

TRA'MEL, an inftrument, or device, ſometimes of leather, 
more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs to regulate his 
motion and learn him to amble. 

TRAMEL-Net, is a long net wherewith to take fowl by night in 
campaign countries, much like the net uſed for the low-bill, 
both in ſhape, bigneſs, and maſhes. | * 

TRAMONTANE * or Tramontain, ſomething beyond or 
on the upper fide the mountains. 


The word is formed from the Italian 2a, of the Latin trans, 
beyond ; and mMons, Cr mint, mountain. | 


TRANCHE,”, or TRENCHe, is uſed by the French armoriſts 
to expreſs the manner of partition called, among us, party per 
bend dexter. 

TRA/NGLE, in heraldry, the diminutive of a ſeſſe commonly 
called a bar. 

TRANSA'/CTION, Tranſactio, in the civil law, an accom- 
modation of ſome buſineſs or diſpute between two parties by 
a mutual and voluntary agreement, or contract between 
them. 

Philsſaphical TRANSACTIONS, are a kind of journal of the 
principal things that come before the royal ſociety of London. 

TRANSCE'NDANT, or TRANSCENDENTAL, ſomething 
raiſed or elevated beyond other things; or which paſſes and 
tranſcends the nature and circumſtances of other inferior 


beings, ſo as not to be intimately and eflentially included | 


under them, 

TRANSCENDENTAL Quantities, among geometricians, are inde- 
terminate ones; or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed, or fixed to 
any conſtant equation. — Such in the Tranſcendental curve 
or the like. 

M. Leibnitz has a Diſſertation in the Acta Erudit. Lipſ. 
wherein ſome problems ate neither plain, ſolid, nor ſurſolid; 
nor of any certain degree, but tranſcend all algebraica] 
equations. He alſo ſnews how it may be demonſtrated with- 
out calculus that an algebraic quadratrix for the circle or 
hyperbola is impoſſible: For, if ſuch quadratrix could be 
ſound, it would follow that by means thereof any angle, ratio, 
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or e,; might be divided in a given proportion of one 
rigbt-ſqine to another, and this by an univerfibconftruttion;; 
and, conſequently,” the problem of the ſection of an angle, or 
the invention of any number of mean proportionals, would 
be a certain finite degree: Whereas the different degrees ot 
algedraical equations, and; therefore; the problem underſtood 
in general of _ number of parts of an angle, or mean pro- 
portionals, is of an indefinite degree, and tranſcerids all alge- 
| braical Equations. dt aaa ac 
TRANSCENDENTAL Curve, in the higher geometry, is fuch- 
one as cannot be defined by any algebraic equation; or which, 
When expreſſed by an equation, one of the terms thereof is a 
varialſe quantity. | - 
Theſe, curves are the ſame with what Des Cartes, and, after 
his example, ſeveral athers call mechanical curves, and which 
they would have excluded out of geometry; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton and M. Leibnitz are of 1 4-0, Bo nn for, in 
effect, in the conſtruction of geometrical problems, one curve 
is not to be preferred to another, as it is defined by a more ſim- 
ple equation, but as it is more eaſily deſcribed than that other. 
And ſome of theſe Tranſcendental, or mechanical, curves are 
found of greater uſe than all the algebraical ones together, ex- 
cept the circle. | | 
Add, that M. Leibnitz, in the Acta Eruditor, Lipſ. gives, us 
a kind of Tranſcendental equations, whereby theſs Tranſcen- 
dental curves are actually defined, and which are of an' itde- 
finite degree ; that is, are not always the ſame in all the points 
of the curve. . 1 
Whereas algebraiſts uſe to aſſume ſome general letters or 
numbers for the quantities ſought, in theſe Tranſcendental 
problems, M. Leibnitz aſſumes general or indefinite equations 
for the lines ſought, e. gr. putting x and y for the abſciſſe and 
; ordinate, the equation he uſes for a line ſought is a + b x + c 
Ter TFA + gyy, &c. = o. By the help of which in- 
definite equation, which, in reality, is finite ; for it always may 
be determined, how far ſoever it is neceflary to raiſe it, he Teek 3 
the tangent ; and that which reſults comparing with the given 
property of tangents, he finds the value of aſſumed letters a, %, 
c, Kc. and thus defines the equation of the line ſought. 
If the compariſon, abovementioned, do not proceed, he pro- 
nounces the line ſought, not to be an algebraical, but a Tran- 
{cendental one. | | | 
This ſuppoſed, he goes on to find the ſpecies of tranſcendency: 
For ſome Tranſcendentals depend on the general diviſion or 
ſection of a ratio, or upon the logarithms 3 others upon the 
arcs of a circle, and others on more indefinite and compound 
inquiries, 
He, therefore, beſides the ſymbols x and y, aſſumes a third, 
as v, which denotes the Tranſcendental quantity ; and of 
theſe three forms a general equation for the line ſought, from 
which he finds- the tangent, according to the differential me- 
thod; which ſucceeds even in Tranſcendental quantities. 
What he finds he compares with the given propetties of the 
tangent, and ſo diſcovers, not only the values of 4, b, c, 
&c. but, alſo; the particular nature of the Tranſcendental 
quantity. 
And though it may ſometimes happen, that the ſeveral Tran- 
ſcendentals are ſo to be made uſe of, and thoſe of diſterent 
natures too, one from another ; alſo, though there be tran- 
ſcendents or Tranſcendentals, and a progreſſion of theſe in 
infinitum : Yet we may be ſatisfied with the moſt eaſy and 
vſeful one, and, for the moſt part, may have recourſe. to 
ſome peculiar artifices for ſhortening the calculus, and ren- 
dering the problem to as ſimple, a term as may be, 
This method being applied co the buſineſs of quadratures, or 
to the invention of quadrices, in which the property of the 
tangent is always given, it is manifeſt, not only how it may 
be diſcovered, whether the indefinite quadrature may be al- 
gebraically impoſſible, but, alſo, how, when this impoſſibili- 
ty is diſcovered, a Tranſcendental quadratrix may be found ; 
which is a thing which had nat before been ſhewn, So that 
it ſeems that geometry, by this method, is carried infinitely 
beyond the bounds to which Vieta and Des Cartes brought it; 
fince, by this means, a certain and general analyſis is eſtabliſh- 
ed, which extends to all the problems which are of no cer- 
tain degree, and, conſequently, not comprehended within al- 
gebraical equations, 
Again, in order to manage Tranſcendental problems (where- 
ever the buſineſs of tangents or quadratures occurs) by a cal- 
culus, there is hardly any that can be imagined ſhorter, more 
advantageous, or univerſal, than the differential calculus, or 
analyſis of individuals and infinites. 


By this method we may explain the nature of Tranſcendental 
lines by an equation, e. gr. Let à be the arc of a circle, and 


N 5 d x 0 4 
x the verſed ſine; Then will a = —===== ; and, if the or- 
2&— 441 
dinate of the cycloid be 5, then willy V2 - & + 


— which equation perfectly expreſſes the relation 

2x - x | 

between the ordinate y and the abſciſſe x, and from it 211 the 

properties of the cycloid may be demonſtrated, 

Thus is the analytical calculus extended to thoſe lines, which 
i1 L have 
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have hitherto been Exchuded, for no vther cauſe, but that 
; were ones oft ble of it. r * N. 45 * 
TRANSCO IE J, in pharmacy, che faine with filtration, 
Ml or | lation. 10 * " n 171 IA 
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"TRANSCRIPT, x copy of any original writing, particularly 


| that of an a8, or inflrungent, inſerted io the body of any- 

TRANSFER, in commerce; &c. an act whereby à perſon ſur- 

| renders bis right, intereſt, or property in any thing moveable or 
immoveable to another. 

TRANSFORMA'TION,, a metamorphoſis or change of form. 

TRANSFORMATION of equations,: and the method of exterminating 
their Intermediate terms. The affirmative roots of an equation 
are changed into negative roots of the ſame value, and the 
negative roots into ative, by only changing the ſigns of 


« 
hl 


the terms alternately, beginning with the ſecond, Thus, the 


roots of the equation x#* - — 19 * + 49 x — 30-Z o, 
are -+ 1, ＋ 2, ＋ 3, — 5 3 whereas the roots of the ſame 
equation having only the ſigns of the ſecond and fourth terms 
changed, viz. K + — 19 x* ＋ 49 — 30 = ©, are — 1, 


—2, — 3, + 5- 


To underſtand the realon of this rule, let us aſſume an equa- | 


tion, as x —aX#—bXx—cXx— dN - &c. = o, 
whoſe roots are + a, ＋ , Te, T d, + «, '&c, and ano- 
ther having its roots of the ſame value, but affected with con- 


— — b 


ſigns, as x T N ＋ INI +ccxx+dxx+6, 
l It is plain, that the terms taken alternately, be- 
inning from che firſt, are the ſame in both equations, and 
ve the ſame ſign, being products of an even number of the 
roots; the product of any two roots having the ſame ſign as 
72 product when both chile ſigns are changed; as + @ x — 
=—@#X+d5. ef 1 
But the fecond terms and all taken alternately from them, 
becauſe their coefficients involve always the products of an 
odd number of the roots, will have contrary ſigns in the two 
equations. For example, che product of four, viz. abcd, 
having the fame ſign in both, and one equation in the fifth 
term having a bed xe, and the other ab cdx — e, it fol- 
lows, that their product a b c de muſt have contrary ſigns in 
the two equations : Theſe two equations, therefore, that have 
the ſame roots, but with contrary ſigns, have nothing diffe- 
rent but the ſigns of the alternate terms, beginning with the 
ſecond. From which it follows, that if any equation is given 
and you change the ſigns of the alternate Terms, beginning 
with the ſec the new equation will have roots of the ſame 
value, but with contrary ſigns. 
It is often very uſeful to transform an equation into another 
that ſhall have its roots greater or leſs than the roots of the pro- 
ſed equation by ſome given difference. 
Let the equation propoſed be the cubic x3 — p + g x —r 
=o. And let it be required to transform it into another equa- 
tion, whoſe roots ſhall be leſs than the roots of this equation 
by che given difference (e) ; thatis, ſuppoſe y = x — e, and, 
conſequently, x = y +e ; then, inſtead of x, and its powers, 
ſubſtitute y + e, and its powers, and there will ariſe this new 


equation : 
| (Hy + ST ICY + 4 
= 0 


— py — 2fpey — pe 
gy + &@£ 


— r 
whoſe roots are leſs than the roots of the preceding equation 
by the difference (e). | 
It it had been required to find an equation whoſe roots ſhould 
be greater than thoſe of the propoſed equation by the quantity 
(e then we muſt have ſuppoſed y = x + e, and, conſe- 


quently, x = y e, and then the other equation would have 
had this form : 


(B) = +3 —0 
„ 
＋ 


If the propoſed equation be in this form, x3 + p KT 
= ©, then, by ſuppoſing x + e = y, there will ariſe an equa- 
tion agreeing, in all reſpects, with the equation (A), but 

that the ſecond and fourth terms will have contrary figns. 
And by ſuppoſing x — e = y, there will ariſe an equation a- 
greeing with (B), in all reſpects; but that the ſecond and 
427. terms Will have contrary ſigns to what they have in 
The firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions give this equation, 

(C) % — 3% +3 3—0O 

Þ+ ff — 2pey +pe 

. 

+ r 


— 0, 


The ſecond ſuppoſition gives the equation, 


(D) Y Nr 33 +0 
+ f#* + 2epy 770 


The firſt uſe of this Transformation of equations is to ſhew 


howthe ſecond (or other intarmediate) term may be taken away 
out of an equation. 


| 
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e is plain, chat in dhe equation (), whoſe-ſecont' term 8 
N, if you ſ „i, and, conſequentiy, 

— D 
In the equation (C), whoſe ſecond term is 3747 XY, 


ſuppoſing e = 4 p, the ſecond term alſo vaniſhes; 
ow e (A) was deduced Arr een Of +, 


?, 
n 
Ergo, by ſuppoſing y , e And che equation C) 


was deduced from x* + p*+qg#+r = 6," by ſui 

y= x +e, From which this 1 my OR | b Nene 
exterminating the ſecond term out of an cabic equation, 
Rule. Add to the unknown the | 

the third part of the coefficient of t term, with its 
proper ſign, vin. T, and e this te equal to 
a new unknown quantity (y). From this value of y, find a 


value of x by tranſpoſition,” and ſubſtitute this value of x, and 


its powers, in the given equation, and there will ariſe a riew 


equation that ſhall want the ſecond term. 


E Let it be required to exterminate the ſecond term 
out of this equation, x* — 9 #* 4. 26 x — 34 = 6; ſuppoſe 
3 = y, or y + = and, ſubſtituting acëording to the 


RESTS 22756 20N- 
. 
no 72 ＋ 
3 3 
1 * 11 — 10 = 0. 


In which there is no term where y is of two dimenſions, and 

an aſteriſk is placed in the room of the ſecond term, to 

ſhew it is wanting. N 

Let the equation propoſed be of any number of dimenſions re- 

preſented by (n); and let the coefficient of the ſecond term, 

with its ſign prefixed, be — p ; then ſuppoſing x — Ta 
| 4 He 8 


„ 


and, conſequently, x = y + 2, and, ſubſtituting this value 
for x in the given equation, there will ariſe a new equation 
that ſhall want the ſecond term. 8 

It is plain, that the ſum of the roots of the propoſed equation 


is L; and ſince we ſuppoſe 122 Shag an it follows, that 
in the new equation, each value of y will be leſs than the 
reſpeQive value of x by Z ; and, ſince the number of the roots 
is u, it follows, that the ſum of the values of y will be leg 
than + p, the ſum of the values of x, by n 2. the diffe- 


nA 


rence of any two roots; that is, by , p : Therefore, the ſum 
of the values of y will be +-p — p = 0. 

But the coefficient of the ſecond term of the equation of y is 

the ſum of the values of y, viz. + p — p, and, therefore, that 
coefficient is equal to nothing; and, conſequently, in the e- 
quation of y, the ſecond term vaniſhes. It follows then, tha: 
the ſecond term may be exterminated out of any given equa- 
tion by the following | 

Rule, Divide the coefficient of the ſecond term of the pro- 
poſed equation by the number of dimenſions of the equation ; 

and aſſuming a new unknown quantity y, add to it the quoti- 
ent, having its ſign changed. Then ſuppoſe this aggregate 
equal to x, the unknown quantity in the propoſed equation; 

and for x, and its powers, ſubſtitute the aggregate and its 

powers, ſo ſhall the new equation, that ariſes, want its ſe- 

cond term. 

If the propoſed equation is a quadratic, as * — p x + g So, 
then, according to the rule, ſuppoſe y 4 1 p = x, and, ſubſti- 

tuting this value for x, you will find 


r 
u ee e 


ä ee ee ee 
And, from this example, the uſe of exterminating the ſecond 
term appeats: For, commonly, the ſolution cf the equation 
that wants the ſecond term, is more eaſy. And, if you can 
find the value of y from this new equation, it is eaſy to find 
the value of x by means of the equation y + e =#, For 
example, 

Since y* + g — { #* == ©, it follows, that 

* =3p*—9 andy N 4. 

If the propoſed equation is a biquadratic, as * —p x* * 
—r7x+$5=0, then by ſuppoſing x — 4p =y, or x=y+2 p, 
an equation ſhall ariſe having no ſecond term. And if the pro- 
poſed is of five dimenſions, then you muſt ſuppoſe x = y + + 
p. And fo on. 
When the ſecond term in any equation is wanting, it follows, 
that the equation has both affirmative and negative roots, 
and that the ſum of the affirmative roots is equal to the ſum of 
the negative roots: By which means, the coefficient of the 
ſecond term, which is the ſum of all the roots of both forts, 
vaniſhes, and makes the ſecond term vaniſh. | 
In general, the coefficient of the ſecond term is the difference 
between the ſum of the affirmative roots and the fum K 
ane 
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the negative roots: And the operations we have given ferve 
only to diminiſh all the roots, when the ſum of 45 affirma- 
tive is or increaſe the roots when the ſum of the ne- 


gative 15 greateſt, fo 
an equality. 
It is obvious 


and theſe muſt be equal to one another. 


In a cubic equation that wants the ſecond term, there muſt be 


either two affirmative. roots equal, taken together, to a third 
root that muſt be negative; or, two negative equal to a third 
that muſt be poſitive. 
Let an equation x? — þ x* + qx — == © be propoſed, and 
let it be now required to OUR of the third term. : 
By ſuppoſing y = x —e, the coefficient of the third term in 
the equation of y is found (ſee equation 4) to be 3 — 2 pe 
+ 1. a 
ſolving the quadratic equation 3 — 2p o, you 
will the value of e, which, ſubſtituted for it in the equa- 
tion y =* -e, will ſhew how to transform the propoſed 
equation into one that ſhall want the third term. 


The quadratic 3e*—2 pe +g=0 gives e= AN 


So that the propoſed cubic will be transformed into — equati- 
on wanting the 3d term, by ſuppoſing y = x — 2 —— 


1 3 
2 + USOIS 


ory = X— 


3 . 
If the propoſed equation is of n dimenſions, the value of e, by 
which the third term may be taken away, is had by reſolving 


. 0 2 2 
the quadratic equation e* + x _ —— So, ſuppo- 
”yN — 


ſing — p and + g to be the coefficients of the ſecond and third 
terms of the propoſed equation, _ 
The fourth term of any equation may be taken away by ſolve- 
ing a cubic equation, which is the coefficient of the fourth 
term in the equation hen transformed. The fifth term may 
be taken away by ſolving a biquadratic ; and, after the ſame 
manner, the other terms can be exterminated, if there are 
any. 

TRANSFU'SION , trans/uſio, the act of pouring a liquor out 


of one veſlel into another. 


The word is compounded of the Latin prepoſition grant, be 
yand, farther, and ſundo, to pour. 

In the preparations of chemiſtry and pharmacy, there are 

frequent Transſuſions of liquors, ſyrups, &c. 
TRANSFUSION of the blood, is particularly uſed for the letting out 

the blood of one animal, fo as to be immediately received into 

the body of another, 

Dr. Lowther is uſually accounted the inventor of this Tranſ- 

fuſion, and the experiment faid to have bren firſt publick- 

ly made by him at Oxford in 1665, and the deſcription there- 

of publiſhed in his excellent book de Corde. 

The uſe moſt naturally expected from the operation is, that 

one animal may live of. the blood of another ; fo that theſe 

which want blood, may be ſupplied from others with a ſuffi- 
. cient quantity, and of ſuch as is good and laudable. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, we have accounts of the 
| ſucceſs of various Transfuſions practiſed at London, Paris, 

Italy, &c. Sir Edmund King transfuſed forty-nine ounces of 

blood out of a calf into a ſneep; the ſheep, after the opera- 

tion, appearing as well and as ſtrong as before, 


Mr. Cox transfuſed fourteen or fixteen ounces out of a mangy f 


into a ſound dog: The effect was, that no alteration was ob- 
ſerved in the ſound dog, but the mangy one was cured. _ 
M. Gayant transfuſed the blood of a young dog into the veins 
of an old one almoſt blind with age, and ſcarce able to ſtir, 
which yet, two hours afterwards, leaped and friſked about. 
M. Denis transfuſed the blood of three calves into three dogs, 
which all continued briſk, and eat well as before. — Ihe ſame 
perſon transfuſed the blood of four weathers into a horſe twen- 
ty-ſix years old, which thence received much ſtrength, and a 
more than ordinary appetite. 
At St. Griffomi's, at Udine, the blood of a lamb was tranſ- 
fuſed into the veins of a ſpaniel thirteen 2 old, which had 
been quite deaf for three years, and fo feeble as ſcarce to be 
able to walk at all. After the operation he leaped from the 
table, and went about the houſe to ſeek his maſter, Two 
days afterwards he ran up and down the ſtreets with other 
dogs; his ſtomach grew ron , and he received his hearing. 
TRANSGRE/SSION e, tranſgreſſio, an offence againſt ſome 
law ; or a breach or violation thereof. 


* 'The word is compounded of ran, beyond, and gradior, to go. 

TRANSIT *, tran/itus, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the paſſage of 

any planet juſt by or over a fixed ſtar, and of the moon in 
particular, covering or moving over any other planet. 


„The word comes from the Latin tranſire, to turn over, form 
ed of trans, beyond, and ev, to go. 


TRANSITION, in muſic, is when a 
into a leſſer, to ſoften the roughneſs 
* paſſage to the note next following, 


er note is broken 
a leap, by a gradual 


as to balance them, aun reduoe Wert to 


that, in a quadratic equation that wants a ſecond 
tetm, there muſt be one root affirmative, and one negative; 


TRANSMIGRA 
Suppoſe that coefficient equal to nothing, and by re- | T 


TRA 


Txaxyrton, in chetorie, a kind of connection in dilcourſe, 
whereby the ſeveral different parts and numbers thereof are 
ned, ſo as to conſtitute one regular whole. 


TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet given to ſuch verbs 


as ſignify an action which paſtes from the ſubject that does 


it to, or upon, another ſubject which receives it. 
TRANSLA'TION “, che act of transferring or removing a 
thing from one place to another. | 
* week formed of fron; depend, and dure, of foro, to 
arry. 


TRANSLATION, is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book or wri- 
Rag out of one language into another, | 
TRANSMARINE, tranſmarinus, ſomething that comes from, 

or belongs to the parts beyond ſea. | 

\ ION, the removal or tranſlation of a whole 

people into another country, by the power of a eonqueror, 

RANSMIGRATION, is particularly uſed for the paſſage of a 

foul out of one body into another, the ſame as what we other- 

wiſe call — 

TRANSMISSION, in optics, &c. the act of a tranſparent 
body paſſing the rays of light through its ſubſtance, of ſuffer- 
ing them to paſs, in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to 
reflection. 

TRANSNMISsLox, is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
refraction, by reaſon moſt bodies, in tranſmitting the rays, do 
alſo refract them. 

The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, ate ſubject to 
fits of ly Tranſmiſſion, . on each refleclion. 

TRANSM TA'TION, the act of transforming or changing 
one nature into another. 

Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted with 
Tranſmutations : He goes on to enumerate ſeveral kinds of 
Tranſmutations ; groſs bodies and light, he ſuſpects, may be 
mutually tranſmuted into each other ; and adds, that all bo- 
dies receive their active force from the particles of light which 


enter their compoſition. 


For all fixed bodies, when well heated, emit light, as long as 
they continue fo ; and, again, light intermingles itſelf, and 
inheres in bodies, as often as its rays fall on the ſolid paiticles of 
thoſe bodies. 

Again, water which is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs ſalt, is, by 
heat, tranſmuted into vapour, which is a kind of air, and by 
cold into ice, which is a cold, tranſparent, brittle ſtone, eaſi- 
ly diſlolvable ; and this ſtone is convertible again into water 
by heat, as vapour is by cold. See WATER, VAPOUR, 
ICE, &c. 

Earth, by heat, becomes fire ; and, by cold, is turned into 
earth again. Denſe bodies, by fermentation, are rariſied in- 
to various kinds of air; and that air by fermentation, allo, 
and ſometimes without it, reverts into groſs bodies, 
Quickſilver, ſometimes, puts on the form of a fluid metal; 
ſometimes it appears in ſhape of a pellucid, fragile ſalt, called 
ſublimate ; ſometimes of a pellucid, volatile, white, taſteleſs 
earth, called mercurius dulcis ; by diſtillation it becomes va- 
pour, and, by agitation, in vacuo, ſhines like fire. 

All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, &c. with all their 
various parts, grow and increaſe out of water, and aqueous 
and ſaline tinctures; and, by putreſaction, all of them rc- 
vert into water, or an aqueous liquor again, 

Farther, water, expoſed a while to the open air, puts on a 
tincture, which, in proceſs of time, has a ſediment and a 
ſpirit ; and before putreſaction, yields nouriſhment both for 
animals and vegetables, 

TRANSMUTATION, in alchymy, denotes the act of changing 
or exalting imperfect metals into gold or ſilver. 

TRANSMUTATION, in geometry, denotes the reduction or 
change of one figure or body into another of the ſame area, or 
ſolidity, but of a different form ; as a triangle into a ſquare, a 
pyramid into a parallelopiped, &c. 

TRANSMUTATION, in the higher geometry, is uſed for the 
converting a figure into another of the ſame kind and order, 
whoſe reſpective parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in an equa- 
tion, admit the ſame tangents, &c, 

TRA/NSOM, among builders, the piece that is framed a-croſs 
a double light window, 

TxAxsou, among mathematicians, denotes the vane of a 
croſs· ſtaff ; or a wooden member fixed a- croſs it, with a ſquare 
whereon it ſlides, &c. 

TRANSOM, of a ſhip, is a piece of timber which lies a-thwart 
the ſtern between the two faſhion-picces, directly under the 

un-room ports. 

TRANSPARENCY, in phyſics, a quality in certain bodies, 
whereby they give paſſage to the rays of light. 

The Tranſparency of natural bodies, as glaſs, water, air, &c, 
ſome have imputed to the great number and ſize of the pores 
or interſtices between the particles of theſe bodies: But this 
account is exceedingly defective ; for the moſt ſolid and opake 
body in nature, we know, contains a great deal more pores - 
than it does matter; a great deal more than is neceſſary for 
the paſſage of ſo infinitely fine and ſubtile a body as light. 
Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, &c. place Tranſparency in the recti- 
tude or ſtraightneſs of the pores, by means of which, ſay they, 
the rays are enabled to make their way through, without 
ſtriking againſt the ſolid parts, and being reflected back again. 
| But 
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But this account, Sir Iſaae Newton ſhews, is lame; the 
quantity of pores, in all bodies, being ſufficient to tranſmit all 


the rays that fall on them, however thoſe pores be ſituated | 


with reſpect to each other. 
The cauſe,. then, why all bodies are not tranſparent, muſt 


not be aſcribed to their wanting rectilinear pores, but gither | 


to the unequal denſity of the parts, or to the pores being ff 
with ſome foreign matter, or their being quite empty 3 by 
means of which, the rays paſſing through, undergoing a great 
variety of reflections and fefractions, are perpetually diverted 
this way and that, till at length, falling on ſome of the ſolid 
Ry the body, they are extinguiſhed and abſorbed. 
us cork, paper, wood, &c. Are opake, whenas glaſs, dia- 
monds, &c! ate tranſparent; the reaſon is, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of parts equal in denſity, fuch as thoſe in glals, Wa- 
ter, diamonds, &c. are, with reſpect to each other; the at- 
traction being equal on every ſide; no reflection or refraction 
enſues; but the rays, which entered the firſt ſurface of the 
bodies, proceed, without interruption, quite through the bo- 
dy; theſe few, only excepted, which chance to meet with 
the ſolid parts. But in the neighbourhood of parts that differ 
much in denfity, ſuch as the parts of wood and paper are, 


both in reſpe& of themſelves; and of the air, or the * | 
e 


ſpace in their pores; as the attraction will be very unequal, 

' reflections and refractions muſt be very great; and, therefore, 
the rays will not be able to-make their way through ſuch bodies, 
but will be perpetually deflected, and at Jaſt quite ſtopped. 

- RANSPIR ATION, ' the infenſible or almoſt inſenſible 79 
ſage of an excrementitious matter through the pores of the ſkin, 
called alſo perſpiration. | 

TRANSPIRATION, is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the in els 


TR A 


| Hopting, it ill loſs.yoy little of its vigour.— In winter it dc; 
14 luccecd. i, 401 IRA aan Mes e ene e 
The ſame author adds, that in conſideration of the circulation 
.& the ip, it is as y to preſer ve the veſſels of trees int c 
| as thoſe of animal bodies, and thereſore, in tranſplantin 
trees in the ſummer ſeaſons, it is not proper to cut off any 4 
| | the branches, or wound any of che vedlels till they have. ve. 
newed their roots, yhich it is of abſalute neceffity to wound 
in tranſplanting them. For the wounded roots he has pre- 
pated a plaiſter of a mixture of gums to prevent the canker and 
; rot, an Ser healin : wy | $5. that 
TRANSPORT Hip, is a ele wherein to convey proviſion: 
Ne : 
TRANSPORTATION, , the act of conveying or carrying a 
_ thing from one place or country to another; | 
TRANSPORTATION, is alſo @ kind of puniſhment, or more pro- 
perly an alleviation or commutation of puniſhment, for crimi- 
| pals convicted of felony, who far the firſt offence, unleſs it be 
an e are ordinarily tranſported to the planta- 
tions, there to beat hard labour for a term of years, within 
which, i 8 they are executed without further trial. 
'TTRANSPOSPT TION, in algebra, is che bringing any term of 
r nes £ ex (hls! | 
us, if +4@=+; then, by Tranſpoſition, x =$ — . 
See EQUATION. en i ol 
TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a diſturbing; or diſlocating the 
words in a diſcourſe, or a changing of their natural order ot con- 
ſtruction, to pleaſe the ear by rendering the contexture more 
eaſy, ſmooth, and harmonious, | 
TRANSPOSITION, in muſic, is a changing of the notes of a piece 
of muſic, or the ſhiſting a ſong from its former ſituation, to 


or entrance of the air, vapouts, &c. through the potes of the } ſet them either higher or lower, or in another octave. 


ſkin into the body. 

"TRANSPLANT A'TION, in agriculture and gardening, the 
the act of removing trees or plants from the places where they 
were ſowed or bred up and planting them in order. 

In the tranſplanting of foreſt-trees, care is to be taken to pre- 
ſerve the roots, and even the fine hairs and filaments thereof, 
with the earth that ſticks thereto; theſe filaments being the 


mouths that ſuck the nouriſhment and transfuſe it to the tree. | 


The pits or foſſes into which trees are tranſplanted ſhould be 
left open for ſome time beforehand, that the rain, froſt, and 
ſun may diflolve the compacted ſalt, render the earth friable, 
and qualify it for nouriſhing the tree. The ſame may be 
done, in ſome meaſure, by burning ſtraw in the new pits, and 
drenching the mould with water in dry ſeaſons, and by en- 
riching the ground with manure. | 
For the Tranſplantation of grown trees, Mr. Evelyn gives 
the following method, as practiſed with good ſucceſs by the 
lord Fitzharding ; chuſe trees about the thickneſs of a man's 
thigh ; remove the earth from about them; cut through all 
the ſide roots, till the tree may be by force brought down on 
one fide, ſo that the tap roots may be conveniently come at 
to be cut off with the ax: then redreſs the tree, and let it ſtand 
covered with the mould from which it was looſened till next 
year or longer; and by that time it will have drawn new 
tender roots fit for tranſplanting, and may be taken up at a 
proper featon. | 
Otherwiſe, for very large trees before the hard froſts come on, 
make a trench about the tree at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem 
as you judge ſufficient for the root; dig ſo deep as almoſt to 
undermine it ; place blocks and quarters of earth to ſuſtain the 
earth, and caſt in as much water as may fill the trench or ſuf- 
ſiciently wet it, unleſs the ground were very moiſt before. 
Thus let it ſtand till ſome hard froft bind it firmly to the roots, 
and then convey it to its new ſtation, which' may be preſerved 
from freezing by placing ſtore of warm litter in it; fo cloſe 
the mould the better to the ſtraggling fibres, and place the earth 
taken out of the pit about the root of the new planted tree. 
"FRANSPLANTATION 25 ruit trees, —Aﬀter 2 ſummer's growthof 
fruit ſeedlings in the ſeminary, fuch are pulled up as are above 
a foot high, and tranſplanted into a nurſery ; the reſt to be 
left in the ſeed- plot till another year. 
When drawn up, the ſprigs are to be cut off from about the 
top, the ſtrings from the roots, and the extremities both of 
the top that it may not run too faſt upwards, and of the tap 
or heart root, that it may not paſs directly downwards, leſt 
it go beyond the good foil. The holes or pits to be ſo deep, as 
that the plants may ſtand ſomewhat deeper in the ground than 


when in the ſced- plot; cloſe the mould about them, and, if it | 


be a dry time, water them the firſt day, and cover the ſoil 
with old fern. | 

Nr. Bradley gives us a new method of tranſplanting trees of 
all xinds and ages with ſafety, either while they are in bloſ- 
ſom, or with fruit upon them, thus: The holes to receive the 
trees are to be prepared before the trees are taken up, and the 
earth which comes out of the holes to be very fine and put into 


Of this there are two kinds; the firſt with reſpect to the clef, 
the ſecond with reſpect to the key. 

TRANSPOSITION, with reſpect to the clef, conſiſts in changing 
the place or ſeats of the notes or letters among the lines and 
ſpaces, but ſo as that every note is ſet at the ſame letter. 

TRANSPORTATION, from one key to another, is a changing 
of the key, or a ſetting all the notes of a ſong at different let- 
ters, and performing it conſequently in different notes upon an 
inſtrument. x" 

TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, :tranſub/tantiatio, in theology, 
the converſion or change of the ſubſtance of the bread and 
2 in the euchariſt into the body and blood of Jeſus 

riſt. | 

TRANSVERSA“LIS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles, &c. in reſpect of their ſituation, progreſs, &c. as the 
Tranſverſalis abdominis is a muſcle that lies under the obli- 
qui, and ariſes from the cartilago xiphoides, from the extremi- 
ties of the falſe ribs, and from the tranſverſe apophyſis of the 
vertebrz of the loins ; it is fixed in the inner fide of the ſpine 
of the ilium, and is inſerted in the os pubis and linea alba. 
This, with the obliqui, unites its tendons, as it approaches the 
linea alba, and is the only muſcle that is cut in the operation of 
the bubonocele ; it has a fine and thin membrane that cloſes 
exactly its ring or hole through which the veſſels pals. 

TRANSVERSALIS Calli, is a part of the Tranſverſalis dorſi, 
which ſome divide into three, viz. the ſacer, ſemi-ſpinatus, 
and Tranſverſalis colli. | 
It arifes from the os facrum, and from all the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, back, and neck, except the 
two firſt, and is inſerted by fo many diſtinct tendons into all 
_ ſuperior ſpines ; it moves the whole ſpine obliquely back- 
wards, 

TRANSVERSALIS Pedis placentini, comes from the bone of the 
metatarſus, that ſuftains the toe next the middle toe, and, pai- 
ſing a- croſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os ſeſamoides of 

the great toe; its uſe is to bring all the toes cloſe to one an- 
other. 

TRANSVERSALIS Penis, ariſes from the iſchium, juſt by the 
erectores, and runs oblique to the upper part of the bulb ct 
the urethra. 

It helps to preſs the veins upon the back of the penis, againſt 
the os pubis, which is the cauſe of erection. . 

TRANSVERSALIS, is allo a name given to a future of the cra- 
nium, becauſe of its tranſverſing or crofling the face from one 
ſide to the other. 

It ariſes at one of the leſſer angles of the eye, and paſſing along 
the bottom of its orbit and the root of the noſe, terminates 
in the other leſſer angle. See CRANIUM. 

TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes a-croſs another from cor- 
ner to corner. | | 

TRANSVERSE Axis, or diameter, called alſo the firſt or princi- 
pal axis, —The Tranſverſe axis of an ellipfis is the longer 
axis or that which traverſes it lengthwiſe in contradiſtinction 
from the conjugate one. See ELLIPSIS. 


large tubs and mixed with water, till it be about the conſiſtence 
ot thin batter. Then the holes wherein the trees are to be | 
planted are to be filled with this thus-tempered earth before | 
the earthy parts have time to ſettle. 

The advantage hereof is that the trees thus planted have their | 
roots immediately incloſed and guarded from the air; and, the 


TRA'VERSE, or TRAN5SVERSE, ſomething that goes athwart 
another, i. e. croſſes and cuts it obliquely. @_ 5 

TRAVERSE, in gunnery, ſignifies to turn or point a piece of 
ordnance which way one pleaſes upon her platform. 

TRAVERSE, in fortification, denotes A trench with a little para- 
pet, ſometimes two, one on each fide to ſerve as a cover from 
the enemy that might come in flank, 


warm ſealon diſpoſing every part of the tree for Strowth and | TRAVERSE ix @ Wet , is a fort of gallery, made by throwing 


ſauciſions, 


# 


ſauciſſons, joiſts, faſcines, ſtones, earth, and other things into 


the fols, over-againſt the place where the miner is to ut 
at the foot of the wall, in order to fill up the ditch and make 
A over it. 

TRAVERSE, alſo denotes a wall of earth or ſtone, raiſed a-croſs 
a work which is commanded to cover the men. 

TRAVERSE; alſo ſignifies any retrenchment, or line fortified, 
with faſcines, barrels, or bags of earth, or gabions. | 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, is when a ſhip, upon the ſhifting of 
winds, ſails upon ſeveral courſes, in any given ſpace of time. 
To reſolve a Traverſe, is ſo to order and compound the ſeve- 
ral courſes and diſtances obtained by the log and compaſs, 
that the mariner may know, at all times, the place the ſhip is 
in, and be able to determine how far, and upon what courſe 
he mult ſail to gain his intended port. 
Exam. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 4 deg. 10 min. north, 
5; 30“ E. long. fails S. 11* W. 91 miles, S. W. 120 miles, 

V. N. W. 130 miles, S. E. 135 miles, S. E. by E. 130 miles, 

and S. W. by 5. 150 miles; required the direct courſe and diſ- 
tance failed, and the latitude and longitude the ſhip is in ? 
Geometrically. Draw the meridian line p x (plate XV. Ag. 1.) 
and make the angle gp 2 equal to 11 15” = 1 point, and 
draw the right-line q p, making it equal to 88 miles, 
the firſt diſtance failed, and Jet Pal the perpendicular g 2 ; 
then will q be the place of the ſhip, p 2 the difference of lati- 
tude, and 9 2 the departure belonging to the firlt courſe : 
And after the ſame manner mult the triangles q 37, 7 5 4, 4 
5, 5 4 b, and 6 7 ww, be projected; then will tu be the place of 
the ſhip at the end of her ſailing, p x the difference of latitude, 
1 x the departure, the angle x p w her direct courſe from her 
frſt to her laſt ſtation, and p w her direct diſtance z which 
may be all meaſured by the inſtructions given under the article 
Plane SAILING. 
Arithmetically. The arithmetical ſolution of this problem de- 
pends entirely on the firft and fourth caſes of Plane SAILING ; 
for firſt the correſponding difference of latitude and departure 
mult be found to each courſe and diſtance, as in the firſt caſe, 
and placed in a table according to their ſeveral directions: 
That is, when the ſhip ſails to the northward, the difference 
of latitude muſt be placed in the north column, but, when 
to the ſouthward, in the ſouth column ; and the departure, 
if ſhe ſails to the weſtward, in the weſt column, but, if 
to the caſtward, in the eaſt column. Then will the totals of 
the ſeveral columns ſhew the northings, ſouthings, caſtings, 
and weſtings the ſhip has made. And, conſequently, if the ſouth- 
ings exceed the northings, the ſhip will be to the ſouthward 
of her firſt ſtation, and juſt as much as is the exceſs, and vice 
verſa; in like manner, if the eaſtings exceed the weſtings, the 
ſhip will be to the eaſtward of her firſt meridian, but, if the 
contrary, to the weſtward. Then we ſhall have the whole dif- 
ference of latitude and departure from the meridian given, to 
find the courſe and diſtance, as in the fourth caſe. See the 
following table: 


& Diff. of Lat. | Departure, 
Courſes, Pn North- | South- Eaſt- Weſt- 

. ings. ings, | ings. | ings. 
South 11 weſt 91 822 17,2 
Fouth- weſt 120 ä 84, 84,8 

Veſt-north-weſt] 130 49,8 I20,1 

South-eaſt 135 | 9574 954 
South-eaſt by eaſt] 130 73»3 | 100,0 
South-weſt by S. | 150 1247 83,4 

| 49,8 ' 467,5 203,4 305,5 
49,8 | 20374 
Diff. Lat. 417, | Depart. 102,1. | 


Hence, it appears, that the ſhip is 417,7 miles to the ſouth- 
ward of her firſt ſtation, and 102, 1 miles to the weſtward of 
her firſt meridian; whence we may, by the fourth caſe of plane 
failing, find her direct courſe and diſtance, as follows: 

1. As the difference of latitude p x 417, = 2.6208645 
Is to the radius = god. oom. = 10.0000000 
So is the departure 2 x — — Z 102, 1 = 2.0090257 


To the T. of the courſe or angle w * — c 9.3881612 
13d. 44m. = s 

Which is ſouth 1 3d. 44m. weſterly, or ſomething more than 
ſouth by weſt, becauſe the difference of latitude is ſoutherly, 
and the departure my 
2. As the fine of the courſe — = 13d. 44m. = , 3760034 
Is to the departure — 102, - 2, 090257 
So is the radius — ᷑— = god. oom. = 10,0000000 


To the diſtance — — = 429,6 = 2.633023 
And, becauſe the difference of latitude exceeds the latitude 
ſailed from, 6. . 
Therefore, from the diff. of latitude = 417, = 6: 57,7 
Take the latitude ſailed from — = 4: 12N, 


Remains the latitude the ſhip is in 2 : 47, 78. 


1 


T R E. 
And, becauſe the difference of long. is weſterly, th 
d. 


er eſot cy 
m 


From the longitude ſailed from —— = 3: 20 caſt. 
Take the difference of longitude 102,1 = FAST welt. 


Remains the longitude the ſhip is in — = 1 : 47,9 eaſt. 

Hence it appears, that the ſhip is arrived in the latitude of 2d. 

47% m. = ad. 47m. 42. ſouth, and 1d. 47,9m. = 1d. 47m. 

541. eaſt longitude ; her direct courſe from her firſt to her laſt 

{tation being ſouth, 13d. 44m. weſterly, diſtant 429,6 miles. 

TRAvERsE, in law, denotes the denial of ſome matter of fact 
alledged to be done in adeclaration, or pleadings ; upon which 
the other ſide coming and maintaining that it was done, iſſuc 
is joined for the cauſe to proceed to trial. 

TRAVERSE of an indictment, or preſentment, is the contradicting 
or denying ſome chicf point of it, and taking iſſue thereon. 

TRAVERSE of an office, is the proving that an inquiſition made 
by lands or goods is defective and untruly made. 

TRAvEsTY, or TRAYESTI, a term which ſome late authors 
have introduced into poetry; it is originally French, being a 
participle of the word traveſtir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf, or to 
appear in maſquerade—Hence, Traveſty comes to be applicd 
to the disfiguring of an author, or the tranſlating him into a 
ſtyle and manner different from his own, by which means it 
becomes difficult to know him 

TRA'YTOR, or TRAITOR, a betrayer of his king and coun- 
46 or one guilty of high treaſon, 

TREACLE. See THERIACA, and SUGAR. 

TREASON, treachery, the act or crime of infidelity to one's 
lawful ſovereign. 

TREASON, in our laws, is of two ſorts, high and petty. 

High TREASON, or TREASON paramount, is an offence com- 
mitted againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether 
by imagination, word, or deed, 

Petty "TREASON. See PETTY Treaſon. 

TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure of a prince or 
corporation is committed to be kept, and duly diſpoſed of in 
payment of officers, and other expences. 

Lord high TREASURER of England, is the third great officer of 
the crown, under whoſe charge and government is all the 
king's revenue kept in the Exchequer. 

He receives the office by the delivery of a white ſtaff to him 
from the king, and holds it during the king's pleaſure ; anci- 
ently he received it by delivery of the golden keys of the 
treaſury, He has the check of all the officers any way employ 
ed in collecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, or other revenues 
of the crown. He has the gift of all the cuſtomers, comptrol- 
lers, and ſearchers of places in all the ports of London, and 
the nomination of the eſcheators in every county. 

He alone, or others in commiſſion with him, letteth leaſes of 
all the crown lands, gives warrants to certain perſons of qua- 
lity to have their wine cuſtom-free, &c. 

The ancient ſalary was 383 l. but, of late, is ſaid to have been 
8ooo l. The office of lord Treaſurer is now in commiſſion. 

TREASURER of the Houſhold, is an officer who, in the abſence of 
the lord ſteward, has power with the comptroller and other 
officers of the Green Cloth, and the ſteward of the Marſhalſca, 
to hear and determine treaſons, felonies, and other crimes 
committed within the king's palace. 

TREASURER of the navy, is an officer who receives money out 
of the Exchequer, by warrant from the lord high "Treaſurer, 
or the lords commiſſioners cxecuting that place, and pays all 
charges of the navy by warrant from the principal officers of 
the navy. 

TREA'SURY, the place wherein the revenues of a prince are 
received, preſerved, and diſburſed. 

In England, the Treaſury is part of the Exchequer, by ſome 
called the lower Exchequer, 

Lords of the TREASURY.—In lieu of one ſingle director and 
2dminiftrator of his majeſty's revenues under the title of lord 
high treaſurer, it is frequently thought proper to put that office 
in commiſſion, i. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons to diſcharge it 
with equal authority under the title of lords commiſſioners of 
the Treaſury. | 

TREA'TISE, tradatus, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on any ſub- 
ject, A Treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and mc- 
thodical than an eſſay, but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem. 

TREA'TY, a covenant between ſeveral nations; or the ſeve- 
ral articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon between 
ſovereign powers. i 

TRE BLE, in muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the four parts in 
ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in a 
concert, 

TREE, erbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, con- 
ſiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches and 
leaves. 

Standards, or TREES in full air, are ſuch as naturally riſe a 
great height, and are not topped.—For the choice of Trees 
of this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney re- 
commends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, fix feet high at leaſt, and 
five or ſix inches thick at bottom, and three or tour at top; the 
bark pretty ſmooth and ſhinning, as a token of their youth, and 
of the good ſoil they grew in. 


Dwarf Tres, ate ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffered to 
II VI : have 
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have above half a foot of ſtem. Theſe ate irſed to be kept | 


hollow in the middle, that the branches ſpreading round about 
the ſides may form a kind of round bow! or buſh. | 


Hall Tzzxs, ate thoſe whoſe branches are fretched out and 


nailed againſt walls. | 
For dwarf and wall Trees, ſuch are to be choſen out of the 
nurſery for tranſplantation as are ſtraight and conſiſt of a ſingle 
ſtem, and a ſingle graft rather than two or three grafts in ſeve- 
ral branches; their thickneſs at bottom ſhould be two or three 
inches. ads 

Timber TR EES, are thoſe whoſe trunks are tall and ſtraight, 
whereof beams, maſts, &c. are uſed to be made. 

Coniferous Taxes, are thoſe whoſe fruit is of a conical figure, 
as the pine, fir, larch, &c.—Theſe are alſo called reſiniferous, 
by reaſon coniferous Frees are generally covered with a bark 
that abounds in rofin. | ? 

Diana's TREE, arboy Diane, among the chemiſts, is a kind of 
metalline vegetation, which after a long proceſs ſhoots out into 
branches with the appearance of leaves, and even flowers. 

Tae of Mars, arbor Martis, is another very fingular vegetati- 
on, firſt diſcovered accidentally by the younger Lemery. 

TRE MOR, trembling, in medicine, a diſeaſe nearly a kin to a 
convulſion wherein there is ſomething of a convulfive motion 


or ſhaking, accompanying a voluntary or natural motion. | 


A Tremor is frequently found to ariſe upon the more violent 
paſſions, particularly, anger, gluttony, venery, &c. but this is 
accidental and tranſitory. 

A Tremor is ſometimes apt to degenerate into other worſe 
diſeaſes, viz. palſy, apoplexy, lethargy, ſpaſmus, &c. In old 
men it is incurable. 

The medicine commonly made uſe of in Tremors and other 
nervous diftempers, by the name of palſy drops, is no other 
than compound ſpirit of lavender. Nhe moſt ſucceſsful way 
of uſing it is by taking thirty or forty drops twice or thrice a 
day, dropped on loaf ſugar or a little bread.” It is ſuppoſed that 
by this way the moſt ſpirituous and efficacious parts make their 
way directly by the nerves of the palate, &c. without under- 
going the courſe of the circulation, as it is ſaid to do, when 
taken in a liquid vehicle. 

TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches which the befiegers 
cut to approach more ſecurely to the place attacked, whence 
they are alfo called lines of approach. 

Tail of the "FRENCH, is the place where it was begun, and the 
head that to which it was carried, 

Opening the TRENCHES, is when the beſiegers begin to work 
upon the line of approaches, which is uſually done in the 
night ; ſometimes within muſquet-ſhot, and ſometimes within 
half or whole cannon-ſhot of the place, if there be no riſing 
rg about it, the garriſon ſtrong, and their cannon well 
erved. f 

TREPAN, trepanum, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, ſerving to per- 
forate a bone, eſpecially that of the cranium, and uſed as ſuch 
in the operation of trepanning. 

It is alſo called abaptiſton, anabaptiſton, modiolus, terebra, 
terebellum; abaptiſton, from « privative, and H, to dip, 
as having a broad circle over its point, to prevent it, in the 
operation of trepanning, from penetrating through the mem- 
branes that inveſt the brain. Modiolus, from modus, a mea- 
ſure ; being contrived to enter only a certain depth. 

It is in form of a terebellum, or ſmall wimble, only the handle 
indented fomewhat in manner of a round ſaw. 

It ſerves for the cure of wounds, contuſions, and fraftures'of 
the cranium, when they do not go beyond the ſecond table ; 
for, by means hereof, an amputation or exfoliation is made of 
what part or quantity of a bone one pleaſes. —It has uſually a 
ſharp nail in the middle of its circumference, ſerving to keep 
it firm and ſteady during the operation. It alſo ſhould have a 


kind of cap to riſe and fall, as occaſion requires, that it | 


may not go deeper in the bone than is neceſſary, There are 
alſo two pointed T repans, and exfoliative ones. 
TREPANNING, in ſuurgery, the operation of relieving cuts, 
contuſions, caries's, and fractures in the ſcull, by means of an 
inſtrument called the trepan. 
Trepanning is a very dangerous and difficult operation, not 
to be uſed unleſs when the chips and prominences of the 
bones prick ; when the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, 
and the lower broken ; and when the extravaſated blood would 
endanger the perſon's being ſuffocated, The manner of Tre- 
panning or opening the ſcull is thus; the hairs being ſhaven 
off, the ſkin is to be cut through to the pericranium, avoiding, 
as much as poſſible, the wh. xs of the temples and the ſutures 
of the ſcull ; and for this time the wound is to be bound up, 
unleſs there be ſo little blood ſpilt, that the percranium may 
at the ſame time be pulled up from the bone. 
After a few hours ſtop the patient's ears, and take one of the 
inſtruments called a male trepanum, or modiolus ; fx its 
point in the ſcull, but fo far off the fracture, that it touch it 
not, much leſs the ſuture, with its teeth; though ſome ſurge- 


ons do not mind to avoid the ſutures, but aſſure us they have 


perforated them as ſucceſsfully as any other part. 

Ihen, holding the inſtrument faſt with the left hand, turn it 
round withthe right, till you have cut a pretty deep hole; after 
this take a female trepan Which has no point in the middle and 
turn it round as tetore; in the mean time take away the duſt or 
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chips that proceed from the perforation, and moiſten the in 
ſtrument with oil and water, to make it cool and ſli * 
The blood appearing will ſne you are now gone as ff 
the ſecond table, i. e. beyond the ſcull to che dura mater”; 
which caſe you muſt preſs very gently, left that membrane ba 
When the bows! deg fometh 
c ins to wag, put ſomething in between th. 
ſides of the wound; loofen it, and take it . with . 
ſurgeons pincers or ſorceps. N 
Aſter the operation is over, the part is to be waſhed gent! 
with weak red wine, and proper dreflings applicd thereon x 
honey of roſes, Arceus's liniment, oil of St. John's wort Kc 
If che dura mater be corrupted, add, as occaſion requires, foiric 
of wine, tincture of myrrh, and aloes, Venice turpentine 
honey, ægyptiacum, &c. Mr. Cheſelden takes notice that the 
ſinus's and ſpine of the os frontis make it very dangerous, if 
not impracticable, to apply a trepanum to the middle and lower 
7+ of the forehead. 

TREPIDATTION, in medicine, a tremor or trembling of the 
nerves and members of the body. See REMO R. 

The firſt ſymptom of madneſs in dogs is a Trepidation of the 
members. | 

| FREPIDATION, in the ancient aſtronomy, denotes a libration 

of the eighth ſphere ; or a motion which the Ptolemaic ſyſtem 

attributes to the firmament, to account for certain almoſt in- 
ſenſible changes and motions obſerved in the axis of the 
world; by means whereof the latitudes of the fixed ſtars come 
to be gradually changed, and the ecliptic ſeems to approach re- 

. © ciprocally, firſt towards one pole, then the other. 

TR INI in law, ſignifies any tranſgreffion of the law un. 
der treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion of treaſon. 

TxrrsPASs, however, is commonly uſed either for that wron» 
or damage which is done to the king in his foreſt, or by one 

rivate man to another. 

TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, uſually ſup. 
1 to be half the breadth thereof. 

t is uſually borne flory and counter flory, and ſometimes 
double, as in pate LV. Fr. 10. 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the water or the 
duſt that may be mixed with any commodity, which is gene- 
rally four pounds in every 104 pounds weight. 

TRTAL, in law, the examination of any caute, whether civil or 

criminal, according to the laws of the realm, before a proper 

. e. Of this there are divers kinds: matters of fact, e. gr. 

eing to be tried by the jurors; matters of law by the juſtice; 
matters of record by the record itſelf. 

TRIANGLE, in geometry, is a figure of three ſides and three 
angles, and either plane or ſpherical. 

Plane TRIANGLE, is that contained under three right lines; 
as ABC, plate LVII. fig. 2. 

Spherical TRIANGLE, is that contained under three arches of 
a great circle of the ſphere ; as A E D, plate LVIL fo. 7. 
Ot Triangles there are ſeveral ſorts, as, 

- A right-angled Triangle, is that which hath one right an- 

e. 

n An obtuſe-angled Triangle, is ſuch as hath one obtuſe an- 
gle. | 

3- An acute-angled Triangle, is that which hath all its angles 
acute. 

4. Any Triangle that is not right-angled, is called oblique- 
angled, or amblygonial. 

5. An equilateral Triangle, is that which hath all its ſides 
equal to one another. 

6, An iſoſceles, or an equilegged Triangle, is that which hath 
only two ſides equal. 

A ſcalenous Triangle, is that which has no two ſides equal. 

n every Triangle, the ſum of all the three angles is equal to 
two right ones; and the external angle, made by any ſide pro- 
duced, is equal to the ſum of the internal and its oppoſite 
one. 

In every Triangle, as well plane as ſpherical, the ſines of the 
fides are proportional to the fines of the oppoſite angles. 

If a perpendicular be let fall upon the bate of an oblique-an- 
gled Triangle, the difference of the ſquares of the ſides is equal 
to the double rectangle under the baſe, and the diſtance of the 
perpendicular from the middle of the baſe. 

The fide of an equilateral Triangle, inſcribed in a circle, is in 
power triple of the radius. | 
The ſides of a Triangle are cut proportionably, by a line 
drawn parallel to the baſe. 
A whole Triangle is to a Triangle cut off by a right-line, as 
the rectangle under the cut ſides is to the rectangle of the two 
other ſides. 
In a right-angled Triangle, a line drawn from the right an- 
gle at the top, perpendicular to the hypothenuſe, divides the 
Triangle into two other right-angled Triangles, the which 
are ſimilar to the firſt Triangle and to one another. 

In every right-angled Triangle, the ſquare of the l 
is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the other two ſides. 

If any angle of a Triangle be biſſected, the biſſecting line will 
divide the oppoſite ſide in the ſame proportion as the legs of the 
angle are to one another. 

Triangles on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame height that 
is between the ſame parallel lines, are equal, 
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| are is one half of a parallelogram of the ſame 

baſe t. 

The area of any Triangle may be had by adding all the three 

ſides together, and taking half the ſum, and from that half 

ſum ſubtracting each ſide 2 and multiplying that half 
ſum and the remainder continually into one another, and ex- 
tracting the ſquare root of the product. For the ſolving the 
ſeveral caſes of plane and ſpherical Triangles, fee TRIGO- 

NOMETRY. 

 TRIA'NGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as have three legs or feet, 
whereby to take off any triangle at once, much uſed in the 
conſtruction of maps, globes, &c. 

TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of polygonal numbers, be- 
ing the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions, the difference of 
whoſe terms is 1. 

Thus — of arithmetical progreſs 1 2 3 4 5 6, 
are formed Triangular numbers 1 3 6 10 15 21. 

TRIANGULAR Canon, the tables of artificial fines, tangents, ſe- 
cants, &c. 

TRIANGULAR ns, is a ſector furniſhed with a looſe piece, 

whereby to make it an equilateral triangle. 
The calendar is graduated thereon, with the ſun's place, de- 
clination, and other uſeful lines; and by the help of a firing 
and a plummet, and the diviſions graduated on the looſe piece, 
it may be made to ſerve for a 2 

TRIANGULA'RIS, in anatomy, a name given to two muſ- 
cles in reſpect of their figure. 

The Triangularis pectoris, which has ſometimes the appear- 
ance of three or four diſtinct muſcles, arifes from the inſide of 
the ſternum, and is implanted into the cartilages, which join 
the four loweſt true ribs to the ſternum. 

The action of this muſcle is very obſcure, ſince both the orga- 
nization and inſertion are at parts not moveable, but toge- 
ther. Dr. Drake conjectures it may conduce towards form- 

* ing the neceſſary incurvation of the ſternum, and by its over 
tenſion in children, while the cartilages are ſoft, may occaſion 
that morbid acumination in the ſternum ſcen in rickety chil- 
dren.—Others ſuppoſe it may contract the cavity of the tho- 

. rax in exſpiration 

TRIA'RII, in the Roman militia, a kind of infantry armed 
with a pike, a ſhield, a helmet, and a cuiraſs ; thus called, 
becauſe they made the third line of battle, 

TRIAS harmonica, or the harmonical TRIAD, in muſic, a com- 
pound of three radical ſounds, heard all together, two where- 
of area 5th and 3d above the other, which is a fundamental, 

TRIBE, tribus, in antiquity, a certain quantity or number of 
perſons, when a diviſion is made of a city or people into quar- 
ters or diſtricts. | 

TRIBU/NAL “, judgment-ſeat, or the ſeat of a judge. 


® The word is Latin, and takes its origin from a ſeat raiſed from 
the ground, wherein the tribune of the Roman people was 
placed to adminiſter juſtice. 


The Tribunal of a court of juſtice is properly the ſeat or 
bench on which the judge or aſſociates are placed for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. 

Taisux Al, among the ancients, was alſo a place from whence 
the people were W 

TRVBUNE, tribunus plebis, in antiquity, a Roman magiſtrate 
choſen out of the commons, to protect them againſt the op- 
preffions of the great, and to defend the liberty of the people 
againſt the attempts of the ſenate and conſuls. 

he Tribunes of the people were firſt eſtabliſhed in yin} wry 
of Rome 259. The firit deſign of the creation was to ſhel- 
ter the "IE from the cruelty of uſurers, and to engage them 
to quit the Aventine mount, whither they had retired in diſ- 
leaſure, | 

heir number, at firſt, was but two; but the next year, un- 
der the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncius and Caſſius Vil- 
cellinus, there were three more added; and this number of 
five was afterwards increaſed, by L. Trebonius, to ten.— 
The appellation, Tribune, was given them, by reaſon they 
were at firſt choſen out of the Tribunes of the army. 

Trinune, Tribunus militum, or militaris, an officer in the Ro- 
man army, who commanded in chief over a body of forces, 
particularly the diviſion of a legion, much the ſame with our 
colonel, or the French meſtre de camp. 

TxI1BUNE, was alſo an appellation given to various other offi- 
cers; as the Tribuni zrarii, Tribunes of the treaſury, — Tri- 
bune of the celeres, the officer who commanded them, — Tri- 
buni fabricarum, thoſe who had the direction of the making 
of arms. Tribuni marinorum, T ribuni nolanorum, Tribu- 
ni voluptatum, mentioned in the Theodofian Code, as inten- 
dants of the public ſhews, and other diverſions. | 
The title of Tribune, Tribunus, was alſo given to the chief 
of each tribe. 

TRYVBUTARY, tributarius, one who pays tribute to another, 
in order to live in peace with him, or thare in his protection. 

TRVBUTE, trilutum, a tax or impoſt which one prince or 
late is obliged to pay to another as a token of dependence, or 
in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of peace. 
he Romans made all the nations they ſubdued pay them 
Tribute. —Mahomet laid it down as a fundamental of all his 


lav, that all the world ſhould pay him Tribute. In the ſtates of | 


the grand feignior, Chriſtian children are taken, in way of 
Tribute, to make agemoglans, janizaries, &c. | 

Tarpure, is tometimes alſo uſed for a perſonal contribution 
which princes lay on their ſubjects, by way of capitation or 
poll-money, 

TRVCEEFS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, having three 
origin2tions, and as many. inſertions ; and which may, there- 
fore, de conveniently divided into three muſcles, all atiſing 
trom the os pubis, and inſerted into the linea aſpera of 
the thigh-bone, whereof they poſleis the greateſt part, — 
4 hey alſo ſerve for adductores, and draw the thigh toge- 

er. 8 

TRICU”SPIDES Jab, in anatomy, three valves placed 
the mouth of the right ventricle of the heart, juſt at its ju; 6. 
ture with the auricle. See COR. | 

TRVDEN T, tridens, an attribute of Neptune, being a kind of 
ſceptre which the painters and poets put into the hands of that 


* 


god, in form of a ſpear, or fork, with three teeth ; hence 
the word. 

TripexrT, among mathematicians, is uſed for a kind of para- 
_ by which Des Cartes conſtructed equations of ſix di- 

ns. 

TRIEMVMERIS, a kind of cæſura in Latin verſe, wherein 
after the firſt foot of the verſe there remains an odd ſyllable, 

which helps to make up the next foot. 

TRIE'NNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly to offices or employ- 
ments which laſt for three years. 

TRIE'NS, in antiquity, a copper money of the value of one- 
third of an as, which on one fide bore a Janus's head, and on 
the other a watcr-rat, 

This was the piece of money uſed to be put in the mouths of 
- —_— to pay Charon his fare for their paſſage into ano- 
er life, 

TRIFU/LIUM, trgfoil, denotes any three-leaved graſs, That 
molt uſed in medicine is the Trifolium paluſtre, or buck- 
bean, which is very detergent, and uſed with ſucceſs in ſcor- 
butic, rheumatic, and ſcrophulous habits. 

1 0 wah in antiquity, a kind of carr, or chariot, with three 

OTICS, 

TRFGAMY, a third marriage, or the ſlate of a perſon who has 
been marricd three times. 

TRFGLYPHS *, in architecture, a ſort of ornaments repeat- 
ed at equal intervals in the Doric freeze, 

Ihe word is formed from the Greek +,e-529-, q. d. three en- 
gravings, from yavPw, to engtave. 


Each Triglyph conſiſts of two entire gutters, or channels, 
cut to a right angle, called glyphes, and ſeparated by three 
interſtices, called, by Vitruvius, femora, from each other, as 
well as from two other half channels which arc at the ſides, 
The ordinary proportion of Triglyphs is to be a module 
broad, and one and a half high, — füt this proportion, M. le 
Clerc obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill-proportioned interco- 
lumnations in portico's ; for which reaſon he chuſes to ac- 
commodate the proportion of his Triglyphs to that of the in- 
tercolumns. 


TRIVGON “*, trizonus, a triangle, See TRIANGLE. 
The word is formed from the Greek gigas, a triangle. 
| TrxiGcox, in aſtronomy, denotes an aſpect of two planets, 
' wherein there are 120 degrees diſtant from each other; called 
alſo trine. 5 | h 
TRIGONO'METRY “, the art whereby, from any three 
parts of a triangle, except the three angles, the reſt are diſ- 
covered. 


* The word is formed from the Greck 7ya1z;, a triangle, and 
prerefw, to meaſure. 
Trigonometry is either plane or ſpherical. S. 
angles. 

Solution of the ſeveral caſes of plane TRHOONOMETRV. 
Caſe I, The angles of one of the legs of a right-angled plane 
triangle being given, to find the other leg. 

Example. In the triangle A BC (plate I. VII. fg. 2.) right- 
angled at B, | 

Are given AB = 52 equal parts, as yards, furlongs, miles, 
&c. | 

And the angle CAB = 36 deg. 52 min. required BC, 
The geometrical ſolution.— 1. Make A B equal to 52, by a 
line of equal parts. 

2. Extend your compaſſes to the diſtance of the radius of you! 
line of chords, and with this diſtance, ſetting one foot in A, 
deſcribe the arch e, and from f towards e ſet oft 36 deg. 52 
min, the angle at A, on the arch fe. 

3. Erect the perpendicular B C. 

4. From A, through the interſection e, draw the line A C, 
meeting the perpendicular BC in C; then 1s the triangle 
conſtructed, and the perpendicular B C may be meaſured, by 
applying it to the ſame line of equal parts from whence A B 
was taken. 

The arithmetical ſolution. 1. By ſuppoſing A C the radius, 
Produce AC plate LVII. g. 2.) to c, till Ac be equal to 


— 


the tabular radius 10000000, &c. then will þ c be the tabular 


ſine of the arch cd, and Al will be the tabular co-fine of the 
| . fame 


N . 
Plane I 8160NOMETRY, is the method of ſolving plane tri- 
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fame arch: alſo, BC will be the fine of the arch BD, and || 

A B the co-ſine of the ſame. arch. *t 

And becauſe the tre v; ABC, Abe, are bail i will be, 

As Ab: AB: :be C. That is, 

Ab (the tabular co-ſine of the arch cb) = =} 9.903108, | 
52 = 

To AB: (the oo. ine of the arch CD in de 
ſcheme) = 52 = 

So is be (the tabular ie of th arch ed) = 
32 = 


To CB (the ſine of the bh Di in 'the hems) 
required = 39 = . 

2. By ſuppoſing A B (fg. 6.) the radius. 
Produce A B to 5, till A 4 be equal to the tabular radius, then 
will e be the tabular tangent of the arch b d, and BC the 


ꝶ6„ö  aQ Cu ww 


25 97181186 


þ 1,5910035 


nt of the arch B D. 
And becaule the 12 N ABC, A are ſimilar, it will be, 
As Ab: G That i is, EE 
As Ab Fil Wie in the tables) = 9 10, oooooοο 
To AB (the radius of the ſcheme) = = 52 = 1,7160033 
So 15 Gr of the arch b din ithe ta- L 9,8750102 
To BO (the tangent of te arch BD in he 189101 35 


B. By fupy ſu E. BC ( Git! ) the radius, 

uce CB to 5, till be equal to'the tabular radius, then 
will ab be the tabular tangent of the arch b d, or angle 42 C3, 
the complement of the given angle; alfo, 'AB will be the 
tangent of the arch BD. 

And becauſe the triangles Ca h, CAB, are ſimilar, it will be, 
As ab: AB:: CS: CB. That is, 

As ab (the tabular — of n arch bd 


53? 8”) 10, 1249898 
Ts A B (the tangent of the arch BD in the A ws 

ſcheme) 52, ns — 7 33 
So is C& (the tabular radius) = go = 10,0000000 
To CB (the radius of the ſcheme = 1,5910135 


Caſe II. The angles and one © Fes Tiles of a right-angled 
prone triangle being given, to find the hypothenuſe. 

xample. In the triangle ABC (fg. 2.) right-angled at B, 
are given the angle C A B, = 36 deg. 52 min. and the fide 
AB= 52 equal parts; required the hypothenuſe A C. 
Geometrically, This caſe is conſtructed, in all reſpects, like 
the former, and AC may be meaſured by the ſame line of 
equal parts which A B was taken from. 
Arithmetically, 1. By ſuppoſing A C (Ig. 2.) the radius. 
Produce A C to c, till Ac be equal to the tabular radius, then 
will 4c be the fine of the arch cd, and CB the fine of the 
arch C D; alſo, A will become the co-fine of the arch cd; 
or, which is all one, the ſine of its complement, and AB the 
co- ſine of the arch CD, or fine of its complement. 
And becauſe the triangles AB C, A bc, are ſimilar, it will be, 
As Ab: AB:: Ac: AC. That is, 
As Ab (the tabular co. ſine of the arch cd) 


36 527 = 9,9031084 
Is to A B (the co- ſine of the arch C D in the 1. 71600 
ſcheme) =52= — — 7 33 
So is Ac (the tabular radius) = 90? = 10,0000000 
To AC (the radius; in the ſcheme) = ='65 = 1,8128949 


2. By ſuppoſing AB the radius. 


Produce A B (fg. 6.) to b, till A b be equal to the tabular | 


radius, then will bc be the tangent of the arch d, and Ac 
the ſecant of the ſame arch; alſo, BC will be the tangent of 
the arch BD, and AC the ſecant of the fame. 


And becauſe the triangles A BC, A 6c, are fimilar, it will be, | 


As Ah: AB:: Ac: AC. That is, 


75 Ab (he he radius in the tables) = 90* = 10,0000000 
- 5 to AB (the radius in the ſcheme) = 52. = = 1,7160033 
o is Ac (the ſecant of the arch bd in the ta- 

bles) = 30* 52 =. — — 10, 968916 
To AC (the ſccant of the arch B D in the 

aber bs, os F 1,8128949 


Hy ſuppoſing BC (fig. 4.) the radius. 
3 CB to &, till Cb =» equal to the tabular radius, then 
will a b be che tabular tangent of the arch d (or angle aCbh) 
and Ca will be fecant of the ſame arch; alſo, A B will be 
the tangent of the arch BD, and CA the ſecant of the ſame 
arch, 

And becauſe the triangles ab C, ABC, are ſimilar, it will be, 
Arad: AB::;Co:C4A That i is, 
As ab (the tabular tangent of the arch b 4) 


53" 8 10,1249898 
Is to A B (the tangent of the arch D B in the 3 

icheme) 52, 7 33 
So is Ca (the tabular ſecant r the arch Y 4) maar. 

535 8 . 
To CA (the ſecant of the arch B D in the 

ſcheme) 65, ——ͤ— — 5 18128949 


ide 


| 


1 


| 


TRA 
B er Denz c= a different methods of per 
I forming the dae caſes, the reader rey make the 


1. If hybothenals be be fuppoſed the radius dhe 

will betome the fines of their oppoſite angles. A be ee 
2. If the baſe be ſuppoſed the radius, the perpendicular will 
become the tangent of the angle at the be, "ns oy hypothe.. 
_ nuſe the ſecantof the ſame angle. 


2 If the perpendicular be ſuppoſed the cis ths: baſe 4 

| become the tangent of the angle at the perpe enn andthe 

| e the ſecant of the ſame nf agg 

| III. The hypothenuſe and . of a eee | 


| pa triangle being given, to find either of the! 


xample. ln the trian - a BC ( 4. 
are given the angle 
pothenuſe A C == 65, I 


Geometrically, 1. Draw the line A B at pleaſure, 


) right-ang led at B, 
+ $2 min. 12 the by- 


2, Make the angle at A equal to 36 deg. 52 min. by the line 
of chords (as taught in the firſt caſe) continue the line 
AC, till it be equal to 65, the line of equal parts. 


3 Let fall the perpendicular 


ted; and the baſe. AB may be meaſured by applying it to the 
| ſame line of equal + 


B, and the 5 ph is conſtruc- 


which A C was taken from. 


Arithmetically. By ſuppoſing A C (Fg. 2.) the radius. 


| Produce AC to c, till it equal the tabular radius, then will 
Abl S the tabular co- ſine of 


the angle at A, or the ſine of the 
angle Ac b, it being its complement. 

Ape 1 * che ſimilarity of the two triangles Ac, ABC, it 
WI 


e AC:: AB: AB. That Is. A 
As Ac (the radius in the tables) = 99"= .,  10,0000000 
To AC (the radius in the ſcheme) = 65 = 1,8128949 
So is Ab (the co- ſine of the arch 4 in the 108 
tables) = 36* 52 = J 99031⁰ 7 
To AB (the co-ſine of the arch CD in the 
"JR = 52 = — ; 1,7160033 


Caſe IV. The legs of a right-angled plane triangle being 
given, to find the an 

ample. In the rig t-angled plane triangle AB C (fe. 2. 
are given the baſe AB = 52, and the perpendicular BC = 
39, required the angles A and C, 
Geometrically. 1. AB equal to 52, from a line of 


equal parts. 
2. From the point B erect the A B C, and ſet off 
on it 39 equal parts from B to C; and join the points AC with 


the right line A C, and the triangle 4 conſtructed ; and the 
quantities of the angles A and C may be meaſured by the line 
of chords, after a manner taught in the firſt caſe. | 
Arithmetically. fuppoſing A B (fg. 2.) the radius. Make 
Ab _—_ the ac ry. radius, then will bc be the tangent of 
the angle 

And — of the ſimilarity of the two triangles A b c, ABC, 


it will be, 
As AB: A:: BC: 3c. That is, 


As AB (the radius in the ſcheme) = 52 = 1,7160033 
To As (the radius in the tables) = 90* = 10,0000000 
So is B C (the tangent of the Bade Y 

ſcheme) = 39 = — 9 
To bc (the tangent of the arch 4d in the ta- 

Mee 36 deg. 52 min, = ——— F 9 20730105 | 
Which, ſubtraQed from 90 deg. leaves the angle C = 53 
deg. 8 min. 


Caſe V. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs of a right- 
angled plane triangle being given, to find the angles, w 
Example. In the triangle ABC (Ag. 2.) right-angled at B, 
are given the baſe AB = 52, and the by pothenuſe A C = = 
65, required the angles A and C, 

1 1. Make A B equal to 52 by a line of equal 


part 

2. Fred the perpendicular B C. 

3. Take the diſtance of 65 equal parts between the points of 

the compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in A, with the other croſs 

the perpendicular B C in C, and join the points A and C with 

a right line, and the triangle i is conſtructed ; and the quantitics 

of the angles may be meaſured by the line of e after the 

manner taught in the firſt caſe. 

Arithmetically. By ſuppoſing the bypothenule A C the radius. 

Make Ac (Jg. 2.) = the radius of the tables, then will Ab 

repreſent the tabular co- ſine of the arch c d. 

And becauſe the triangles Abc, ABC, are ſimilar, it will be, 

As AC: Ac:: AB: Ab. That is, 

As AC (the radius in the ſcheme) = 65 = 

To Ac (the radius in the tables) = 90 = 

So is AB (the co-fine of the arch CD in the 
ſcheme) = 52 = 


1,8128949 
4 19,0099009 


F 1,7160033 


To AB (the co-fine of the arch Cd in the 

tables) 53 deg. 8 min. F 9,90 084 
Whoſe complement in 36 "Sag 52 min. the angle at A. 
Caſe VI. The legs of a right-angled plane triangle being 
given, to find the hypothenuſe. 


Exam- 


ITY 


Example. rener &BC-(fg. 2.) there 
are given AB and BC 39. 2 


— 82, 

This. caſe. is conſtructed, in all reſpecta, the 
ſame as the fourth, and che length of A C may be found by 
e which the legs A 

and B C were taken from. | 


e arithmetical ſolution of this caſe is the ſame as that of the 


ſecond and ſourth caſes ; for the angles being found as in caſe 
. fourth,, the hypoth enuſe may be found, according to the 
ſecond cafe, which will/be ſuperfluous here to repeat, 


But the hypothenuſe may be found by the help of the 47th of | 


Euc. 1. les 


z thus, 
To the ſquare of one: of 88 AB — = 2704 


Add the ſe of the other 


CD — = — 1 521 
4225 
The lope root of that ſum will give A C required = 65. 
Caſe VII. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs of a right- 
angled plane triangle being given, to find the other leg. 
4 In the right- d plane triangle A B C ( fig. 2.) 
there are given the hypothenuſe AC = z, and the baſe A 
B = Fa; required. the perpendicular B C. 
Geometrically. The geometrical conſtruction of this caſe is 
formed, in all reſpects, like the fifth, and the perpendicular 
C 2 found” by applying it to the ſame ſcale of equal 
arts, which the other parts of the triangle were taken from. 
bis 8 a compound of the fifth and firſt, we muſt 
firſt find the angles by the fifth, and the perpendicular by the 
firſt, to which we the reader. | 
But by the help of the 4702 of Euc, I. the perpendicular may 
be found without the trouble of finding the angles ; thus, 
From the ſquare of hypethenuſe A — = 4225 
Take the ſquare of the baſe AB aw — = 2704 


— — 


_ 1521 


The ſquare root of the remainder will give BC required = 39. 

By carefully conſidering the ſolutions of the ſeveral preceding 

caſes, the reader may obſerve, 

1. That, if the angles are given, any fide, whether given or 

required, may be tuppaſed the radius. ; ; 

2. If the angles are required, one of the given ſides muſt be 

ſuppoſed the radius. 

The ſolution of the ſeveral roſes of oblique-angled plane tri- 

| angles. 

Caſe I, Two ſides and an Ss oppoſite to one of them be- 

ing given, to find the other oppoſite angle. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle A B C (late 

LEES 3.) are given A B 52, BC = 42, and the an- 
je AC B = 42 deg. 16 min. required the angle BA C, 

eometrically. 1. Draw the line A C at pleaſure. 

2. Make the angle ACB equal to 42 deg. 16 min. by the 

line of chords, after the manner taught in caſe the fiſt of the 

preceding ſolutions. 

3. Make B C equal to 42, by a line of equal parts, 

4+ Take the diſtance of 52 equal parts between the points of 

the compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in B, with the other croſs 
the line AC in A, and join the points A and B, with a right 

line, and the triangle is conſtructed ; and the angle BA C may 

be meaſured by the line chords. 

. Arithmetically. As AB — = 52 = 1, 7160033 
To the ſine ois oppoſite angle A C B 4 16' 9,8291312 

8o is BC — — = 42 = 1,03 20403 


To the fine of its oppoſite angle C A B, 33 1' = 9,7363772 
Having found the angle A, the angle B may be found by take- 
ing the ſum of the angles A and C from 180 deg. 
Caſe II. The angles and one fide of an oblique-angled plane 
triangle being given, to find either of the other ſides. 
Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC ( fg. 
3.) are given the angle A = 33* 1 the angle B= 104 43, 
the angle C = 42” 16”, and the fide A B = 52, required. A C. 
Geometrically. 1. Make the angle A = 33d. Im. by the 
line of "ue 
2. Make AB = 52, by a line of equal parts. 
3. Make the angle B = 104 d. 43 m. by the line of chords. 
4. Draw the lines A C and BC till they interſect each other 
in C, and the triangle A BC is conſtructed ; and A C may 
be meaſured by the ſame line of equal parts which A B was 
taken from, * e 

A. W par oe a s - 5 0 9,8291312 


To its oppoſite fide AB —: = 52 = 1, 7160033 


So is the {ine of the angle B = 104 d. 43m. = 9,9855135 


To its oppoſite ſide A C — S 74,5 = 1,8723856 
Caſe 1. Two ſides of an angle oppoſite to one of them 
being given, to find the other fide, 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle AB C (g. 
3.) are given the fide AB= 52, the fide B C= 42, and 
the angle C = 42 d. 16 m. required A C. 

Geometiically, This cafe is conſtructed in all reſpects like the 


TRI 


ih, and. the ſide A C may.be meaſured by applying it to the 
ne of eq | 

| But, to perſorm it arithmetically, it will be, 

As che ſide AB —— —— —— = 52 = 1,7 160033 
is to the ſine of the angle C — = 42d, 16m. = 9,8291312 
Sao is the fide BC — —— —— = 42 1,6232493 


To the ſine of the angle A— = 33 d. 1 m. = 2 

Hence the angle B 23 deg. 4 — . 

Then to ſind the ſide A Git wall „by the ſame theorem, 

As the ſine of the angle C — = 42 d. 16 m. = 9,8291312 

| Is to the fide AB —— —- = $2 = 1,7160033 
So ĩs the fine of the angle B — = 104 d. 43 m. = 9,9855135 


To the fide AC : — = 745.= 1,8723856 
Caſe IV. Two ſides and, the contained —_ of an oblique- 
angled plane triangle being given, to find the other angles. 
Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle A B C (fie, 3. 
plate LVII.) are given the AC= 74,5, the fide AB= 
2, and angle A = 33 deg. 1 min. required the angles B and C. 
eometrically. 1. Make the line A C = 74,5 by a line of 
equal parts, 
2. From the angle A == 33 deg. 1 min. by the line of chords. 
3. Let A Bbe made = 52 equal parts. 
4. Join the points B and C with a right-ling, and the thing is 
done; and the angles Band C may be meaſured by the line 
of chords. 
To perform; this cafe arithmetically, we muſt firſt find the ſum 
and difference of the two ſides; alſo the half ſum of the two 
unknown angles, which is performed by ſubtraQing the given 
angle from 180? and the remainder will be the ſum of the 
angles B and C, the half of which will be the half ſum required, 
which will be = 73 deg. 29 m. 30 ſec. | 
Having found the ſum and difference of the two ſides, as, alſo, 
the half ſum of the two unknown angles, the required angles 
will be found thus, 
As the ſum oſ the twoſides AB and AC =126,5= 2,1000905 
To their difference — = 22,5 1,3533825 
So is the tangent of the half ſum of the two 
unknown we. = 73 29 zo” 2 10, 5293633 


To the tang. of half their difference 31% 17 
on —— 2 97826553 
o the half ſum ——— — = 77 29 30“ 

Add the half difference —— = 31* 17 30” 


Their ſumwill be thegreater ang. B 104 43 09 
From the half ſum — 73 29; 
Take the half difference —— = 31* 17 4 


Their difference = the angle C— 42 1 


— 


Caſe V. Two ſides and the contained angle of any oblique- 
angled 1 triangle being given, to find the third tide. 
Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle AB C (Ag. 3.) 
are given the ſide A C = 74, 5, the ſide AB = 52, and * 
angle A = 33 deg. 1 min. required the ſide B C. 
Geometrically. The geometrical conſtruction of this caſe is 
exactly the ſame with the laſt, and the ſide B C may be mea- 
ſured by the line of equal parts. 

This cafe is compounded of the fourth and firſt, and therefore 
the arithmetical method is the ſame as thoſe two caſes ; for the 
angles B and C muſt be found by cafe the fourth, and the 
ſide B C will be found by caſe the firſt, to which we refer 
the reader, : 

Caſe VI. Three ſides being given, to find the angles. 
Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle A B C (fg. 3.) 
are given the ſide A B 52, the fide A 6 = 74,5, and the 
Side B C = 42, required the angles A, B, and C. 
Geometrically. 1. Make the line AC = 74,5, from a line of 
equal parts. | 

2. Take 52, the length of A B between the points of the 
compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in A, with the other deſcribe 
the arch de. 

3. Take 42, the length of B C, between the points of the 
compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in C, with the other deſcribe 
the arch / g, interſecting the former in B. 

4. From the interſection B draw _— to the points A and 
C, and the triangle is conſtructed; and the angles may be 
meaſured by the line of chords. 

But to perform it arithmetically, it will be, | 

As the baſe A C plate LVII. fig. 5. = 74,5 = 1,8721563 
To the ſum of the ſides A B, 2 3179 
So is the difference of the ſides AB, BC = 10 = 1,0c00009 


LL — difference of the ſegments A gs >} 1,100971 
Which, taken from AC = 74,5, leaves twice CF = 62, 
the half of which is 31 = the leſſer ſegment FC. Then ha- 
ving the three ſides of a right- angled triangle, the angles are 
eafily found. 

Spherical TB81IGONOMETRY, is the art whereby, from three 
given parts of a ſpherical triangle, the reſt are diſcovered, 

| 11 | | | Before 
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Before dye dien the wethod of lving the (breral "caſes" of 
- ſpherical, Lrigonometry, we thall lay down the following the- 


Thegrem J. In any right-angled ſpherical triangle it ill be, | 


vf the bypochenuſe to the ſine of the perpendicular; And, as 
radius to the co- ſine of the angle at the baſe, ſo is the tangent | 
of the hypothenuſe to the tangent of the baſe. 


: 
* 


3 


ol the other leg to the co- ſine of the hypothenuſe. 

Corollary. Hence, if two rights angled ſpherical triangles A B C, 
CBD, have the ſame e 

their hypothenuſes will be to each other, directly, as the co- 


to the fine of either angle, fo is the co-fine of the adjacent leg 


will be to each other, directly, as the fines of the vertical 
- as radius is to the ſine of the baſe, fo is the tarigent of the an- 


ple at the baſe to the tangent of the perpendicular. 


Theorem V. In any right-angled ſpherical triangle it will be, 
as radius is to the co- ſine of the hypothenuſe, ſo is the tangent | 


to the co- ſine of the oppoſite angle. 
Corollary. Hence, in -A ſpherical Triangles, having 


141 


T RI 


- - 
A. * . 


Orems. 


as radius is to the ſine of the angſe at the baſe, ſo is the fine 


orollary 1. Hence it follows, that the fines of the angles of 


any oblique ſpherical triangle A D C (plate LVII. fig. 12.) 
— 10 855 2 directly, as the ſines of the 3 10 hides, 


Corollary 2. It follows, moreover, that, in right-angled ſphe- | 
rical triangles A B C, DBC, having one leg B © common, 
the Aren of the hy pothenuſes are to each other, inverſely, 


as the co- ſines of the adjacent angled. N e 
Theorem II. In any right · angled ſpherical triangle (A * 
will be, as radius is to the co- ſine of one leg, fo is the co - ſine 
ar B C, the co- ſines of 
ſines of their baſes. : 3 | 
Theorem III. In any ſpherical triangle it will be, as radius is 
Ln, 
the ſame perpendicular, the co- ſines of the angles at the baſe 
angles. | 


Theorem IV, In any right- angled ſpherical triangle it will be, | 


orollary. Hence it follows, that, in right-angled ſpherical 


triangles, having the ſame perpendicular, the ſines of the baſes | 
Will be to each other, inverſely, as the tangents of the angles 


at the baſes. 


of either angle to the co-tangent of the other angle. 

Lemma. As the ſum af the ſines of two unequal arches is to 
their difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of thoſe arches 
to the tangent of half their difference: And, as the ſum of the 
co-ſines is to their difference, ſo is the co- tangent of half the 
ſum of the arches to the tangent of half the difference of the 
ſame arches. 


Theorem VI. In any ſpherical triangle A B C (plate LIX. 


IAB And HI AC 


[2] 6 K E 
* | K 9—. 2 Folutionn 
/ [4 One leg | Theother/ As radius: fine-'A 1 = 
AB und the vo BC 1. 1 tan "af 
7 adjacent an- * e a 1285 
1 gle A | [ Mis 0 34 | 


One leg The oppo- 
g A and the ſite angle. | 


, adjacent An- 5 {rem 3 ) 21 
14 gle A 1 K 5 | 
— — — — — — — — 
One leg The hyp. As co-fine of A : radius: 
9 adjacent an-. | 1511 
| 58 gle A ö N nba: ; 1 2 
One le | The other As tang. A r tang. BC : : dias 
* B C and the leg AB |: fine A B̃ (by theorem 4. 
| oppoſite an- | 
1 pp gle — LICE | — — 4 N 
— One leg | The adja- | As cone B C radius : f. co-fine 
, BC and the | cent angle of A: fin. 0 (by theorem 3) 
I 1 oppoſite an- CC. | HT | 
TY One le _ The hyp. As fin. A: ſin. BC: : radim: 
| — | BCandthe | AC [fn AC (by theorem 1.) P 
oppoſite an- | | 
ele A 
| Both | The hyp. | As radius che ſine AB co. ine 


Be: co. ſine A C (by theorem 2.) 


Both legs | An angle, | As ſine A R radius : : rang BC 


| 1+] AB and BC | ſuppoſe A | tang. A (by theorem 4.) 
Both angles | A leg, ſup- As fin. A: co-fine C : : radius: 
15] AandC | poſe AB |co-fine AB (by theorem 3.) 
6 Both angles The hyp. | As tang. A; co-tang. C : adi 
1 AandC I AC us: co- ſine A C (by theorem 5. 


Note. The 10th, 11th, and 12th caſes are ambiguous, lince 
it cannot be determined by the data, whether A B, C, and 
A C, be greater or leſs than go degrees each. _ 


The Solution of the Caſes of oblique ſoberical — See 
Plate LIX, Fig. 11, 12. | 


fig. 11.) it will be, as the co-tangent of half the ſum of the ee 
two ſides is to the tangent of half their difference, ſo is the co- || © 87 Rt SR; 
tangent of half the baſe to the tangent of the diſtance (D E)j| © —— —— deans — * 
of the perpendicular from the middle of the baſe. P gle | As fine BC: fine A r ee 
Corollary. Since the laſt proportion, by permutation, becomes AC, BC, and] B oppoiite | * fine B:(by car. 1. 10 theor. 1. 
| £co-tang, AC+BC. co-tang. AE: : tang AC—BC | | an angle A | to the o- | Note, this caſe is ambiguous when 
2 ; 8˙ Þ > 2 : oppoſite to ther B C jslefs than A C ſince it can- 
tang. DE, and as the tangents of any two arches are, inverſe- one of them not be determined from the data 
Iy, as their co- tangents; it follows, therefore, that tang. A E | whether B be acute or obtuſe, - 
: tang. AC+BC. : tang. AC—BC : tang. DE; or, Two ſides | The inclu- | Upon A B produced (if need be 
2 2 | AC, BC, and] ded angle | let fall the perpendicular : | 
that the tangent of half the baſe is to the tangent of half the an angle A AC Then (by theorem 5.) rad;- :<0- 
ſum of the ſides, as the tangent of half the difference of the oppoſite to Ine AC:: tang. A; co-tang. 
ſides to the tangent of the diſtance of the perpendicular from | 2 | one of them ACD; but (by cor. 2. to theo- 
the middle of the baſe. rem b] as * B Ca) wy 6-5 - 
Theorem VII. In any ſpherical triangle A B C, it will be, as ': 08S? © TS 
the co- tangent of half the ſum of the angles at the baſe, is to 4 . = AED LB 
the tangent of half their difference, ſo is the tangent of half 3 1 *. 
the vertical angle to the tangent of the angle which the per- Two ſides | The other As rad.”: co-fine A : : tang. A C 
pendicular C D makes with the line C F biſecting the vertical AC, BC, and] fide AB |: tang. AD (by theor. 1.) and 
angle. an angle op- by cor. to theorem 2.) as co- 
: 3 | poſite to one im. AC: co-fin. BC: : coſin. 
The Solution of the Cafes of right-angled Spherical Triangles. See of them AD: co-fin. BD. Note, This 
Plate L X, Fig 10, and the laſt caſe are both ambi. 
= - . _ guous when the firſt is ſo. 
1 Gwen Sought Solution Tuo ſides | The other | As rad. : co-ſin. A:: tan, A Cf tan. 
Y — — 1 AC, AB, and] fide BC | AD (by theor. 1.) whence BD 
The hyp. | The oppo- | As radius: fine hyp. A : : fine 4 | the included is alſo known: Then (by cor. to 
1] ACandone | fite leg [| A: fine BC (by the former part angle A theor. 2.) as co- ſine A D: co: ſine 
angle A B C of theorem 1.) | B D:: co- ſme AC: co- ſme BC. 
The hyp. | The adja- | As radius : co-fine of : : tang. Two ſides Either of | As rad. : co-ſine A:: tang.'A C 
z] AC and one | cent leg [AC: tang. AB (by the latter AC, AB, and] the other |: tang. AD (by theorem 1., 
angle A AB part of theorem 1.) 5 | the included angles, | whence B D is known; then (by | 
F R angle A ſuppoſe B | cor. to theor. 4.) is fine BD: 
| The hyp. | The other | As radius : co-fine of AC : : fine AD : : tang. A : tang. B. 
\ 5 |ACantone | angle C | rang. A : co-tang. C (by theo- — 
angle A rem 5.) Two angles The other | As rad. : co-fine A : : tang. A 
e — A, AC B, and] angle B |: co-tang. ACD {by theor. 5. 
: The hyp. | The other | As co-fine A B: radius: : co- 6 the ſide A C whence BCD is alſo known: 
Y ACand one | leg BC | fine AC : co-ſfine BC (by theo- |] betwixt them Then (by cor. to theor. 3.) 35 
| Leg AB rem 2.) fine AC D: ſine BCD : : conne 
i : | | A : co-ſine B. 
1 The byp. The oppo- | As fine AC : radius :: fine AB 1 ITO 
|. $| Oand one | ſite angle |: fine C (by the! former part of |: Two angles | Either of | As rad. : co- ſine AC : : tang. 
Leg AB. C theorem 1.) | A, ACB, and] the other | A : co-tang. AC D (by theor. 5 
8 n : | | the fide A C | ſides, ſup- | whence BCD 1s alfo known : 
Ide byp. | The adja- | As tang. AC: tang. AB: :ra-[|| 7 | betwixtthem | pofe BC | Then, as co-ſine BCD : co- ne 
| 1 6 | AC and one | cent angle | dius : co-ſine A (by theorem 1.) | | AC D:: tang. AC: tang. BC 
| | Leg AB. A (by cor. 2. to theor. 1.) 
a3 — — 3 — 
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oe Sought || bolutianic) © | 2. 


vo > + o 4 
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To ungzles The fide | As fine'B : fine A C: : fine A : 
IA, B, a BC oppo- ſine B C (by cor. 1. to theor. 1.) 
$ | fide AC op- | ſite the o- | * 


poſite to one ther | ö 
I of chem . wy R 
oo angles The fide | As rad. : co-fine A: tang. AC: 
A, B, anda | AB be- I tang. A D (by cheor. 1.) and as: 


g | fide AC op- | twixt them tang. B: tang A: : ſine AD: 
poſite to one i {me BD (by cor. to theor. 4.) 
7? of them whence A B is alſo known. 


1 


9 


„ 


Two angles The other As rad. : co-fine A C2 tang. A 
A, B, and a [angle AC BI: co-tang. A CD (by theor. ;.) 


- -— + fide AC op- and ax co-fine A: co-ſine B:: 
10 | poſite to one | fine ACD : fine B C D (by cor. 
of them to theor, 3.) whence ACB is al- 
| ſo known. 8 
Il che three | An angle, —;{-——AC4BC 
E fides AB, | ſuppoſe A As tan. 3 A B. tang, IE 
AC, and” | © | AC—BC | 
BC *: tay. —— ; tang. DE, 
- ew brat: deeb the diſtance cf the perpendicula 
F tom che middle of the baſe (by | 
| 3 cor. to theor. C.) whence AD is 
ö known: Then, as tang. AC: 
tang. AD: : rad. co- ſine A (by 
3 4 theorem 1.) 
All che three A ſide, 'A BC A | 
| 2 es A, B, | ſuppoie As co-tang. — es : tang. 
J an ACB 4 ABC d ACB 
a 0 F 
77 of the angle included by the per- 


pendicular and à line biſectin 

the vertical angle; whence A C 

is alſo known : Then (by theo- 

rem 5. tang. A: co-tang. ACD 
me 


ol 


| 41 | : rad. co-ime A C. 


_ hs r 


Note, In letting fall your perpendicular, let it always be from 
the end of a given ſide and oppoſite to a given . 


TRILLION, in arithmetic, the number of a billion of billions. 
_ After billions we reckon by Trillions, which makes a claſs of 
numeration, and is divided, like the other claſſes, into three 
places: thus we fay, Trillions ; tens of Trillions; hundreds 
of Trillions, &c. | 
TRIM Va ſhip, is her beſt poſture, proportion of ballaſt, and 
hanging of her maſts for ſailing. 
Hence, to find the beſt way of making a ſhip ſail ſwiftly is to 
find her Trim. 
TRIMA'CRUS, or TRiMACER, in the ancient proſody, a 
"a foot in verſe conſiſting of three long ſyllables. 
TRVMMERS, in w.xr7 Noi pieces of timber framed at right 
angles to the joints againſt the ways for chimnies, and well- 
— for ſtairs. | 
TRINE, in aſtrology, is the aſpect or ſituation of one ſtar with 
regard to another, when they are diſtant 120 degrees, 
TRIN GLE“, in. architecture, a name common to ſeveral 
little fquare members, or ornaments, as reglets, liſtc!s, and plat- 
bands. 5 


* The word is French, where it ſignifies the ſame. 


TRrINGLE, is more particularly uſed for a litl© member fixed 

exactly over every triglyph, under the plat-band of the archi- 

trave; from whence hang down the guttæ or pendent drops. 

TRUNITY, trintas, trias, triad, in theology, the ineffable 

ee of three perſons in one God, Father, Son, and Holy 
it. 

Tis an article in the Chriſtian faith, that there is one God, 
an unity in nature and eſſence, and a Trinity of perſons. —The 
term Trinity implies the unity of three, the unity of three di- 
vine perſons really different, and the identity of an indiviſible 
nature: The Trinity is a ternary of divine perſons of the 
ſame eſſence, nature, and ſubſtance. 

TxrixiTy Sunday, is the next Sunday after Whitſunday ; thus 
called, becauſe on that day was anciently held, a feſtival (as 
it ſtill continues to be in the Romiſh church) in honour of 
the Holy Trinity.—The obſervation of this feſtival was firſt 
enjoined by the council of Arles in 12609. 

Txixity-Houſe, is a kind of college at Deptford, belonging to 
a corporation of ſea-faring perſons, who have power by the 
king's charter to take cognizance of ſuch as deſtroy ſea marks, 
to correct the faults of ſailors, &c. and to take care of ſeve- 
ral other things belonging to navigation and the ſeas, the ex- 
amination of young officers, &c. anno 8 Eliſabeth, 

TRINOMIAL, or TRINOMAIAL Rot, in mathematics, is a 
root conſiſting of three parts, connected together by ti ſigns 
+ or —. As x +y +z; Ix —J—Z. 

TRVO, in muſic, a part of a concert, wherein three perſons 
ſing ; or, more properly, a muſical compoſition conſiſting of 
three parts. Trio's are the fineſt kind of compoſition, and: 
theſe recitativo's are what pleaſe molt ia concerts. 


1 


TRY 
TRIO'CTILE,. in aſtrology, an aſpect or ſituation of two pla- 
. nets with regard tothe earth, when they are three oftants, or 
_ parts of a circle, i. e. 135 degrees diſtant from each 
, OL Sr Wa nnr ' 07250 ww os ma” 
TRIPARTITE, tripartitus, ſomething divided into three or 
made G as an ren Tripartite, Ne: | 
TRIPARTTTION, is a diviſion by three, or the taking the 
third part of any number, or quantity, | . 
TRIPHTHONGUE, in grammar, an aſſemblage or concourſe 
of three vowels in the fame ſyllable, © 
TRIPLE, in muſic, is one of the 2 of meaſure or time. 
Triple time conſiſts of many different ſpecies, whereof there 
are in general four, each of which has its varieties. The 
common name of Triple is taken hence, that the whole or 
half meaſure is diviſible into three equal parts, and is beaten 
accordingly, g 
The firſt ſpecies is called the ſimple Triple, wherein the mea- 
ſure is equal to three ſemi-breves, threeminims, three crotchets, 
three quavers, or three ſemi-quavers, which are marked thus, 
+,0r , J, 3, or „; but the laſt is not much uſed, except in 
church muſic. N 
In all theſe the meaſure is divided into three equal parts or 
times, called thence Triple time, or the, meaſure of threc 
times, whereof two are beat down, and the third up. 
The ſecond ſpecies is the mixed Triple; its meaſure is equal 
to ſix crotchets, or ſix quavets, or fix ſemi-quavers, and ac- 
cordingly marked 5, or , or %; but the laſt is ſeldom uſed. 
The meaſure here is uſually divided into two equal parts or 
times, whereof one is beat down, and one up; but it may 
alſo be divided into fix times, whereof the firſt two are beat 
down, and the third up; then, the next two down and the 
laſt up, i. e. each half of the meaſure is beat like the ſimple 
Triple (on which account it may be called the compound 
Triple) and, becauſe it may be thus divided either into two or 
ſix times (i. e. two Triples) it is called mixed, and by ſome 
the meaſure of ſix times. The third ſpecies is the compound 
Triple conſiſting of nine crotchets, or quavers, or ſemi-qua- 
vers, marked }, ?, ,; the firſt and laſt are little uſed ; ſome 
alſo add 9, ?, which are never uſed. : 
Some authors add the other two, viz. ſix ſemi-breves and fix 
minims marked 7, or ;; but theſe are not in uſe. 
This meaſure is divided into three equal parts or times, where- 
of two are beat down and one up ; or each part may be di- 
vided into three times, and beat like the ſimple Triple, on 
which account it is called the meaſure of nine times. 
The fourth ſpecies is a compound of the ſecond, containing 
twelve crotchets or quavers or ſemi-quavers marke 2, , =, 
to which ſome add 22 and E, which are never uſed ; nor are 
the firſt and third much uſed, eſpecially the latter. The meaſure 
here may be divided into two times, and beat one down and 
one up; or each half may be divided, and beat as the ſecond 
ſpecies, either by two or three; in which caſe it will make in 
all twelve times, and kence is called the meaſure of twelve 
times. 
The French and Italian authors make a great many more 
ſpecies of Triple time, unknown, or at leaſt unregarded by our 
Engliſh muſicians, and therefore not ſo neceſſary to be dwelt 
upon here. 
'TRVPLICATE Ratio, is the ratio which cubes bear to each 
other. This ratio is to be diſtinguiſhed from triple ratio, and 
may be thus conceived: In the geometrical proportionals 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32, as the ratio of the fuſt term (2) is to the third 
(8) duplicate of that of the firſt to the ſecond, of the ſecond 
to the third : ſo the ratio of the firſt to the fourth is ſaid to be 


Triplicate of the ratio. of the firſt to the ſecond, or of that of 


the ſecond to the third, or that of the third to the fourth, as 
being compounded of three equal ratio's. . c 
TRIPLICITY, or trigen, among aftrologers, is a diviſion of 
the ſigns according to the number of the elements, each divi- 
ſion conſiſting of three ſigns. 
TRIPLOTDES, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, with a threeſold baſis, 
uſed in the reſtoring great depreſſions of the ſcull. 
TRIPOD, tries, in antiquicy, a famed ſacred ſeat or ſtobl ſup- 
ported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and ſibyls wert 
placed to render oracles. 2 
TRTPOLI, or Tr1eoLyY, terra Tripolitana, a kind of dry ſoft 
ſtone, or chalk of a citron colour, uſed in poliſhing the lapida- 
ries, goldſmiths, copper-ſmiths, and glaſs grinders works. 
Some imagine Tripoli a common ſtone, burnt and calcined by 
the ſulphureous exhalations which happen to be under the mine. 
where it is found ; of theſe mines there are a number in divers 
parts of Europe, particularly in Italy, where the T ripoli is 
very good, — Others with more probability take it for a native 
earth, ted 
TRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick motion of all ſorts 
of deer, and ſome other creatures, repreſented with one foot up 
as it were on a trot, In ſpeaking of lions they ſay paſſant, in- 
ſtead of T ripping, 
TRIPTOTES , in grammar, defective nouns which have orily 
three caſes ; ſuch is fors, fortis, forte; or dica, dicam, dicas. 
* The word is compounded of v. three, and Ade, caſe. 
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TRI | 
cher. The term 2 uſed, in geometry, for che diviſion 
of an angle into three equal parts. 


The TrifeQion of an angle gcometrically is one of hoſe 

great problems whoſe ſolution has been ſo much ſought by 
is re- 

ſpe& on a'footing with the quadrature of the circle, and che 


mathematicians for theſe two thouſand years, being in 


uplicature of the cube angle. 
TRISMEGTST Us, an epith 
two Hermes's, or Mercuriu's, 
was cont with Moſes. 


TRISPAST *, 


2 compounded of d, three, and c, to draw. 
TRISY'LEABLE, in grammar, à word 


ſyllables. ; 
TRYTON, in poetty, | 
Be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, atte 
carrying his ordets and commands from ſex to 3 
The poets repteſent him as a half man, half fiſh, — 
in a dolphin's tail, and bearing in one hand a fea ſhell, w 
ſerved as a trumpet. | 
Some of the Acer make him the ſon of Neptune and the 
nymph Salacia; Heſiod, of Neptune and Amphitrite ; Neu- 
menius, in his book de Piſcationibus, makes him the ſon of Oce- 
anus and Tethys 3 and Lycophron, che ſon of Nereus. But, 
though Heſiod and the 1 only ſpeak of one Tri- 
ton, the poets have imagined ſeveral, giving ſome of them 
for trumpeters to all the ſea- gods, particularly to Neptune 
and Venus ; accordingly 1 frequently introduced on 
the ancient theatres, in the Naumachia. | : 
TRITONE, Txrrexo, in muſic, a falſe concord conſiſting 
of three tones, or a greater third and a greater tone. 
Its ratio or proportion in numbers is of 45 to 32. In dividing 
the oftave we find on one fide the ſalſe fiſth, and the Tritone 
on the other. | 
The Tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, conſiſting of three 
tones, whence its name; or more properly of two tones, with 
a greater ſemi-tone and a lefler, as ot ut to fa, ſharp; of fa 
to fi, flat, &c. But it is not, as many imagine, a greater fourth, 
for the fourth is a perfect interval, which does not admit of 
any majority or minority; nor muſt the Tritone be confounded 
with the falſe fifth, for the Tritone only comprehends four 
degrees, viz. ut, re, mi, fa, harp, wheteas the falſe fifth com- 
* 1 five, viz. fa, ſharp, fol, la, fi, ut: Beſides, that 
among the fix ſemi-tones, which compoſe the Tritone chro- 
matically, there are three greater arid three leſſer ; whereas, 
among the fix ſemi-tones which compoſe the falſe fifth, there 
are only two lefler and four greater. Be 
TRITURA'TION *, TRITURA, or Tarrus, in pharma- 
cy, grinding, the act of reducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile 

1 called alſo levigation, or pulveriſation. See PULVE- 
SATION. | 
: The word is formed from the Latin trituro, to thraſh ; of tero, 

to grind, rub, or wear. 
TrrTURATION, is alſo uſed, in medicine, for the action of the 
ſtomach on the food whereby it is fitted for nutriment. 
TRIUMPH, triumphus, a ſolemnity practiſed by the ancient 
Romans, to do honour to a victorious general. 
There were two forts of Triumphs, the greater and the leſſer, 
particularly called ovation : Of theſe, the Triumph was much 
the more ſplendid proceſſion. None were capable of this hon- 
our, but the dictator, conſuls, and prztors ; though there 
are examples to the contrary, as particularly in Pompey the 
Great, who had a Triumph decreed him when he was only a 
Roman knight, and had not yet reached the ſenatorial age. 
The Triumph was the molt pompous ſhew among the anci- 
ents : Authors uſually attribute its invention to Bacchus, and 
tell us that he firſt triumphed upon the conqueſt of the Indies ; 
and yet this ceremony was only in uſe among the Romans, 
The Grecians had a cuſtom which reſembled the Roman 
Triumph; for the conquerors uſed to make a proceſſion thro? 
the middle of their city, crowned with 128 repeating 
hymns and ſongs, and brandiſhing their pears: The cap- 
tives were alſo led by them, and all their ſpoils expoſed to 
public view. The order of a Roman Triumph was briefly 
thus : The ſenate having decreed the general a Triumph, and 


= 


2 


appointed a day, they went out of the city gate to meet the con- 


queror, and marched in order with him thro” the city. The ca- 


alcade was led up by the muſicians, who had crowns on their | 
rene Sen trochirus, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a kind 


heads; aſter them came ſeveral chariots with plans and maps 
of the cities and countries ſubdued, done in relievo: They 
were followed by the ſpoils taken from the enemy, their horſes, 
arms, gold, filver, machines, tents, &c. Aſter theſe came 
the kings, princes, or generals ſubdued, loaden with chains, 
and followed by mimics or buffoons, who inſulted over their 

misfortunes. Next came the officers of the conquering troops 
with. crowns on their heads. Then appeared the triumphal 
chariot, in which was the conqueror richly clad, in a purple 
robe embroidered with figures of gold, ſetting forth his glo- 
rious atchievements : His buſkins were beſet with pearl, and 
he wore a crown, which at firſt was only laurel, but after- 
wards gold. One hand held a laurel branch, the other 2 


erunchcon, At his feet were his children, or ſometimes on the 


ct ot ſurname given te one of the 
kings of Thebes, in Egypt, who | 


afar, in mechanics, a machine with three 
blage of three pullies, for raiſing” great 
word conſiſting but of three 
„a ſea demi-god, held by the ancients to 
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behind him, to remind him from time to time that theſe ho- 
nours were tranſitory, and v not ſlereen him from the ſe. 
— — —— —— — * ever be found delinquent; A. 
. the tri ant ch pa wrongs firewed . 

fore it, The muſic played in p en 
the loud acclamations of the people, ing lo Triumphe 
The chariot was followed by the ſenate "Gad in white robes 
and che ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty 6. 
ranſomed. The proceſſion was cloſed by the ſacrificers; and 
their officers and utenſils, with a white ox led along for the 
chief victim. In this order they proceeded through triumphal 
arches to the capitol, where the victims were Ria. In the 
mear time all-the temples were open the altars loaden with 
offerings and incenſe ;- and combats were celebrated 
in the public places, and rejoicings appeared every-where, 
What was horrible amidſt alſ this mirth, was, that the cap- 
tives, when arrived at the forum, were led back to priſon and 
ftrangled ; it being a point of religion witli them not to touch 
the victims till had taken full revenge of their enemies, 
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The rites and ſacrifices over, the triumpher treated the people 
in the capitol, undef the porticors, and ſometimes in the temple: 
of Hercules, a 

An ingenious author obſerves, that it was the greateſt diminuti- 
on of the Roman glory imaginable; that, in their inſtitution of 
public Triumphs, they led their enemies in chains, when th 
were priſoners. It is tobe allowed, that doing all honour td 
heroes, above the reſt of mankind, muſt needs conduce to the 
glory and advantage of a nation; but what ſhocks the imavi. 
nation to reflect upon, is, that a polite pesple ſhould think it 
reaſonable, that an unhappy mun, who was no way inferior to 
to the victor, but by the chance of war, ſhould be led like z 
ſlave at the wheels of his chariot. This behaviour to the con- 
yo had no foundation in' nature of policy, only to gratify 
the inſolence of an haughty people, who tiumphed over bat- 
barous nations, by — what was fit only for thoſe very 
barbarians to practiſe. It ſeems wonderful, that they who 
were ſo refined as to take cate that, to cdmpleat the hanout 
done to the victorious officer, no power {ſhould be known 
above him in the empire, on the day of his Triumph $ but 
that the conſuls themſelves ſhould be but gueſts at his table 
that evening ; could not admit the man of chief note among 
his priſoners to be one of the company. This would have 
improved the gladneſs of the occaſion, and the victor had made 
a much greater figure, in that no other man appeared unhappy 
on this day, than becauſe no other man appeared greater. 
Potter's Gree. Antiq. Kennef's Rom. Antiq. Diet. Trevorr, 

TRIU'MVIR, one of the three perſons who govern abſolutely 
and with equal authority in a ſtate, 

The word is little uſed but in the Roman hiftory.—Czfar, 
Craſſus, and Pompey were the firſt Triumvirs, i. e. the firſt 
who divided the government of the republie among them. 

TRIU'MVIRATE, triumviratus, an abſolute government ad- 
miniſtered by three perſons with equal authority. 

There were two famous Triumvirates at Reme.—Pompey, 
Czfar, and Craſſus eſtabliſhed the firſt ; and Auguſtus, Mark 
Antony, and Lepidus the ſecond. 

TRO/CHAIC, trechaicus, in the Latin poetry, a kind of verſe 
conſiſting of trochees ; or wherein that foot predominates, as 
the iambus does in the iambic. | 

TROCHA*NTER, in anatomy, called alfo rotator, of which 
there are the major and minor, or greater and leffer ; they are 
two apophyſes in the upper part of the thigh-bone, in which 
the tendons of many mulc}es are terminated. See "THIGH. 

TROY/CHE, trechiſcus, in pharmacy, a form of medicine made 
to be held in the mouth to diſſolve gradually. 

The Troche is properly a dry compoſition, the chief ingre- 
dients whereof, after being brought into a very fine powder, 
are incorporated with ſome proper liquor, as diſtilled waters, 
wine, vinegar, or mucilages ; and reduced into a maſs which 
is moulded into little cakes or balls of any form at pleaſure, 
and dried in the air far from the fire. 

There are Troches of various kinds, and for various intenti- 
ons, as purgative, aperitive, alterative, corroborative, &c. 
Latin authors call them paſtilli, rotulz, placentulæ, orbes, and 
orbiculi, and the Engliſh, frequently, lozenges. 

The chief Troches are thoſe of agaric, liquorice, nutmeg, 
rhubarb, capers, myrrh, roſes, camphire, ſquilla, viper, &c. 
Thoſe of coloquintida are alſo Troches of Alhandal, from the 
Arabs who called coloquintida handal. 


of foot conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt long, the latter 
ſnort.— Such are the words vide and mai, 
TROCHTTES, or TROC Hr x, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
figured foſſile ſtones, reſembling parts of plants. 
he entrochus and Trachites differ no other ways than as ſe- 
parated parts or congeries of the ſame body. The ſingle joints 
are called Frochitæ, and the columns compoſed of ſeveral of 
of theſe arranged together in their natural form, the entrochi. 
They ſeem to have been part of the arms of that fingular ſpe- 
cies of the ſea ftar-fiſh, called ella arbareſcens, petrified. The 
entrochi are cylindric columns with prominent rings all round 
them placed at various diftances, and are made up of a num- 
ber of flat or thin round joints pierced through in the middle 
uſually 


RO 


uſually with a round. though ſometimes with an oval or oblong 
hole, and which, when ſeparate and ſingle, are the Trochitæ. 
The cavity. ſhould, run through the whole body of the entro- 
chus,..which, is formed of a regular arrangement of theſe z but 
we commonly find it filled up with eart y or {tony matter, 
much fouler or coarſer than the ſubſtance of the entrochus it- 
felt; ſometimes, however, it is empty, and the entrochus is 
Roe throughout. | . 
'T he uſual length of the entrochi is about an inch, and their 
diameter about one fourth of an inch; but there is no certain- 
ty as to this; ſome of them are found little thicker than pins, 
and others of more than an inch in diameter, and four or five 
inches in length. They are generally of a bluiſh grey colour, 
but ſometimes ate brown, ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes 
reddiſh ; they are always compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance, 
which is a plated or tabulated ſpar, perfectly like that which 
the lapis Judaicus is compoſed of; and, when broken, they in 
the ſame manner always ſeparate obliquely, not in the directi- 
on of the rings, and ſhew two very even gloſly ſurfaces, look- 
ing as it poliſhed by art. They are naturally cylindric columns, 
but, like all other foſſiles of the extraneous kind, they are liable 
to external injuries in their concretion, and are accordingly 
found ſometimes cruſhed and flatted, Their central cavity is 
ſometimes round, ſometimes oblong, and ſometimes pentan- 
ar in the manner of the aſterea ; ſometimes an impreſſion 
ke that of one of the ſingle joints of that ſtone is ſeen on each 
de the Trochites, or at each end of the entrochus, and the 
body is then called an entrocha aſterea. Sometimes the co- 
lumns are ſmooth and ſimple, but at others they have the rudi- 
ments of other branches or ſmaller columns which have grown 
out from them, and the ſtumps of which, where they have 
been broken oft, appear. There are frequently found, oblong 
with the entrochi, certain fragments of plated bodies to which 
they have belonged, and ſometimes the entrochi are found af- 
fixed to them. Theſe are generally of a convex figure, and are 
called modioli ; they have evidently been parts of the ſame 
body to which the entrochus has belonged ; and it is as evident 
that the entrochi are marine bodies, ſince other marine ſub- 
ſtances, as tubuli and the like, are found affixed to them, and 
ever conforming themſelves to their ſhape ; which is a con- 
vincing proof that the entrochi were exiſting in their preſent 
ſhape, in thoſe ſeas, where the ſhells afixed to them were af- 
terwards formed. 
Tie entrochi are compoſed of ſpar, and conſequently they ex- 
hibit all the characters of that foſſile; they very readily calcine 
in the fire, and they make a great efferveſcence with acids, 
and are totally diſſolved by them. They are of the number 
of thoſe bodies that are toſſed about by the acid in ſolution, 
and the ſingle joints in a flat-bottomed veſſel will keep in mo- 
tion till they are wholly diſſolved, and have hence, like many 
other bodies of the ſame alkaline nature, been called creeping 
ſtones. 
The Trochitz and entrochi are found bedded in the ſtrata of 
blue clay in many of the northern counties in England, in 
great abundance, and lie ſometimes ſo near the ſurtace that 
they are turned up in ploughing ; they are alſo frequently 
immerſed in ſtone in vaſt abundance. T he Derbyſhire marble 
contains ſuch an innumerable quantity of them, that it ſeems 
principally made up of them. It is to theſe alone that it 
owes its beautiful variegations. It is not ſo eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
what they are in oliſhed ſurfaces, or even the harder part of 
the marble when DEE unleſs by an experienced eye; but 
the ragged edges and ſurfaces of the blocks ſhew them very 
lainly, 
wager eſteemed very powerful diuretics, and are given, in 
the places where they are common, in all nephritic caſes, and 
that often with great ſucceſs, The people take them in pow- 
der as much as will lie on a ſhilling for a doſe. There is no 
doubt of their poſſeſſing all the virtues cf the lapis Judaicus, 
ſince they are almoſt intirely the ſame in ſubſtance and con- 
ſtituent matter, however dicherent in form. 

TRO/CHLEA, one of the mechanical powers, uſually called a 

pulley. See PULLEY. 
Hence, the cavity in the bone of the arm or ſhoulder, where- 
into, when the arm is ſtretched forth, the proceſs of the un- 
dermoſt or leſſer of the long, bones of the cubitus enters, is alſo 
called Trochlea. 

TROCHLEMNRES, in anatomy, a name given to the oblique 
muſcles of the eye, becauſe ſerving to pull the eye obliquely 
upwards or downwards, as if it turned like a pulley, 

TRO'CHOID , in mathematics, the ſame with cycloid. See 
CYCLOID. 


The word is formed from the Greek gi, a wheel, and de- 
reſemblance. - e 

TRO LA, or Trojan Games, ludi Trejani, were games inſtitut- 
ed by Aſcanius ſon of Æneas; and which afterwards paſſed to 
the Romans, and were celebrated in the circus by the youth at 
Rome. ö 

TRONCONEEF,, or Tx ON IME“, in heraldry, denotes a croſs 
or other things cut in pieces and diſmembered, yet ſo as all the 
pieces keep up the form of a croſs, though ſet at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from one another. | 

TROOP, a ſmall body of horſe or dragoons, uſually about fifty, 
commanded by a captain, anſwering a company of foot, Inde- 


TRU 
| | Pendent Troop, is a troop that is not imbodied with or joined 
to any regiment, - - A 
TROPE, tropus, in rhetoric, a word or expreſſion uſed in a dif- 
. ferent ſenſe from what it properly ſignifies. —Or a word chang- 
ed from its proper and natural ſignification to another with 
ſome advantage. 
As when we ſay an aſs, for a ſtupid perſon ; thunderbolt of 
war, for a great captain ; to waſh the blackmoor white, for 
a fruitleſs undertaking, 2 
This change of ſenſe is never to be uſed but where it gives 
a force and dignity, or renders the diſcourſe more ſignificant, 
weighty, and graceful. ' | 
It is called Trope, u,; from the Greek iv, to turn, or 
change, in regard the words are here transferred, from the 
things they properly import, to others which they only import 
indirectly ; and that Tropes only ſignify the things they are 
applied to by reaſon of the Sage cMon and relation thoſe things 
have with thoſe others, whoſe proper names they are. 
TROPHY , tropheum, among the ancients, a pile or heap of 
arms of a vanquiſhed enemy, raiſed by the conqueror in the 
moſt eminent part of the field of battle. 


The word is formed from the Latin !rophenm, or tropeum, 
which Voſſius deduces from the Greek age, the flight of an 
enemy, | 

The word is alſo uſed for an artificial repreſentation of ſuch a 

pile in marble, ſtone, or other matter.—Such were the Tro- 

phies of Marius and Sylla in the capitol, &c. 

TRorhy Money, a duty paid annually by the houſe-keepers in 
the ſeveral counties of England, towards providing harneſs, 

drums, colours, &c. for the militia. 

TROPICAL Year. — See YEAR. 

TROPICS, in aſtronomy, are circles of the ſphere, parallel to 
the equinoctial, at 23', 29/ from it; one towards the north, 
called the Tropic of Cancer, and the other towards the ſouth, 
_ the Tropic of Capricorn, becauſe they lie under theſe 
igns. 

TRorics, in geography, are two leſſer circles of the globe drawn 
parallel to the equator, through the beginnings of Cancer and 
Capricorn, 

Theſe Tropics are in the planes of the celeſtial Tropics, and 

at the diſtance of 23 29” from the equator, which is the ſun's 

reateſt declination. | 

TROY'VER, in law, an action which a man hath againſt one 

that, having found any of his goods, refuſeth to deliver them 

upon demand, 

TROUGH V the fea, is the hollow or cavity made between two 

waves or billows in a rolling ſea. 

TRUCE *, tregua, a ſuſpenſion of arms, or a ceſſation of hoſtili- 

ties between two parties at war. 


* The word, according to Menage, &c. comes from the Latin 
treuga, Which ſignifies the ſame ; and, which Caſeneve de- 
rives further from the German rave, or treue, which ſignifies 
truſt, 


TRU'CHMAN, drageman, or drogman, in the countries of the 

Levant, an interpreter. 

TRUCKS, among gunners, round pieces of wood in form of 
wheels, fixed on the axle-trees of carriages, to move the ord- 
nance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. 

TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the reality of things or to truth. 

TRUE place of a planet or ſtar, in aftronomy, is a point of the 
heavens ſhewn or pointed out by a right line drawn from the 
center of the carth through the center of the planet or ſtar. 

TRU/FFLES *, tubera terre, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſub- 
terraneous vegetable production not unlike muſhrooms. 


The word is formed from the French, rufe, or truffle ; of the 
Latin tuber, or tuberculum. | 


All ſubſtances which appear to A may, generally ſpeak- 
ing, be divided into two claſſes; ſuch as have all the characte- 
riſtics of plants, and ſuch as want ſome of theſe characteriſtics, 
Among thoſe of the latter kind, ſome have no appearance of 
flowers, as the fig-tree, whoſe flower is thought to be wrapped 
up in its fruit; others want the appearance both of flowers and 
ſeeds, ſuch as the moſt part of ſea plants, whoſe ſeeds are 
ſuſpected to be concealed in particular veſicles deſtined for that 
purpoſe ; others have only leaves without ſtalks, ſuch as liver- 
wort, ſea-lettice, and noſtoch; others have ſtalks without leaves, 
ſuch as the euphorbium, the horſe-tail, the ſea-oak, corals, 
and the moſt part of ſtony plants. Laſtly, others have ſcarce- 
ly any appearance of plants, not having viſibly either Jeaves, 
flowers, or ſeeds. Of this kind are moſt muſhrooms, ſponges, 
morellea's, and eſpecially Truffles, which are likewiſe without 
roots. Botaniſts have only ranked them among the claſs of 
plants, becauſe they are obſerved to grow and multiply, not 
doubting, but they contained the eſſential, though they were 
deſtitute of the apparent parts of plants; as inſects have the 
eflential parts of an animal, though their outward form ſhould 
have a different appearance. Having made ſome obſervations 
on the noſtoch, I was led to examine the Truffle alſo, which 
is ſtill more ſingular, and, for aught 1 know, has as yet had 
nothing poſitive advanced concerning it; I ſhall therefore give 
an account of the obſervations I have made upon it, and the 
uncommon manner of its r an ; 
This ſort of plant is only a fleſhy tubercle covered with a hard 


110 ſort, 
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Tort of cruſt, rough, and ſomewhat 
the ſurface almoſt like the cypreſs-nut, It does not riſe above 
the ſurface of the earth, but lies ' concealed about half a foot 
below it. 
place, of different ſizes. Some of them are now and then 
found of a pound weight, or even a pound and a quarter; 


theſe-laſt are but rare, and Pliny only mentions their being of 


a pound weight. | 

It is certain, however, chat ſome of them are very large ; th 
grow in different countries, and, in Pliny's time, the. mo 
valuable were brought from Africa, They are now found in 
Europe, in Brandenburgh, and ſeveral 4. parts of Germa- 
ny, and are very common in Italy, Provence, Dauphine, 
Languedoc, Anjou, and Perigort. Wh w alſo in Bur- 
gundy, and ſome of them are found about Paris: It is obſerved, 
that they are ordinarily found in fields, that are uncultivated, 
of a reddiſh-coloured earth, and ſandy, but ſomewhat rich. 
They grow at the feet, and under the ſhades, of trees, ſome- 
times about the roots of ſtones, and ſometimes in clear earth. 
Their favourite trees are either the white or green oak, as the 


elm is that of the morellz, They begin to be found when, 


warm weather. firſt ſucceeds the cold, ſooner or later, as the 
ſeaſon is more orleſs mild ; for they have ſometimes -been very 
rare after hard winters. At firſt they appear only like little 
round peaſe, red without, and white within. Theſe peaſe 
grow larger by degrees; from that time they take out of the 
ground what they commonly call white Truffles; theſe are of 
themſelves inſipid, and people dry them as an ingredient for 
ragouts, becauſe they keep better, when dried, than marbled 
ones do. 
once been removed from their places, are never after capable 
of being nouriſhed, even when put in ſome earth from which 
they were originally taken : But if one leave them there for a 


certain ſeafon, without diſturbing them, they grow inſenſibly | 


larger, their bark becomes black, rough, and unequal, tho' 
they always retain their whiteneſs within, Hitherto, they 
have very little ſmell or taſte, and can only be uſed in ragouts. 
Theſe are always called the firſt white Truffles, and are not 
to be made a different ſpecies from the marbled or black ones 
gathered in the end of autumn, and even in the winter after 
the froſts are begun; for, in my opinion, they are only the 
fame, arrived at different degrees of maturity. I look upon 
the white Truffle, in its firſt ſtate, as a plant which is at one 
and the ſame time, root, ſtalk, and flower, whoſe parenchy- 
ma ſwells every way, and whoſe parts are inſenſibly unfolded : 
In proportion as the Truffle ſwells, its bark becomes hard 
and furrowed in different places, that fo it may convey the 
more nouriſhment to the groſſer maſs; Then the Truffle 
changes its colour, and, inſtead of white, it inſenſibly becomes 
-marbled with greyiſh ſtreaks, and that which was formerly 
white, now looks like a congeries of ſmall pipes, which ſpread 
themſelves in the heart of the "Truffle, and terminate in the 
furrows of the bark. 

The greyiſh ſubſtance which is wrapped up amidſt theſe ca- 
nals, when viewed with a microſcope, appears to be a tranſ- 
parent parenchyma, compoſed of veſſels, or little bladders : 
Fn the middle of this ſubſtance appear black round points 
diſtinct from one another, which have all the appearance of 
ſeeds nouriſhed in that ſubſtance, whoſe colour they have 
darkened, and in which there remains nothing white except 
the veſſels and ſome capſule. I look upon that white ſub- 
ſtance as hollow pipes, becauſe I always ſee them terminate in 
the bark, | 

When the Truffles are arrived at this degree of maturity, they 
are of a very good ſmell and taſte : The heat and rain, during 
the month of Auguſt, forward their ripening very faſt, which 
may poſſibly be the reaſon why ſome authors have ſaid that 
ſtorms and thunder firſt produced them. The truth is good 
Truffles are not dug but from the month of October to the 
end of December; and ſometimes to the end of February and 
March, when they are even at that time marbled ; whereas 
thoſe, gathered from the month of April till July and Auguſt, 


are only white, If people neglect to gather the Truffles 


when arrived at a due degree of maturity, they rot ; and then 
we may obſerve the re- production of the Truffle, becauſe, 
after ſome time, we ſee ſeveral bunches of other young Truf- 
fles filling up the places of the rotten ones. Theſe young 
Truffles are nouriſhed till the firſt colds come on, and if the 
froſts are not intenſe, "they get over the winter, and furniſh us 
betimes with the freſh green Truffles. 

The exceſſive cold in the year 1709 is an additional proof of 
what I advance, fince Truffles were not found till the autumn 
of that year; the moſt forward ones, which ſhould have ap- 
peared in the ſpring, having periſhed by the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon, whereas they were very common the foregoing year. We 
obſerve neither hairs nor tilaments of roots at the Truffles, 
when taken out of the earth, with which they are covered in 
ſuch a manner, as to leave the traces of their bark imprinted 
in it, withaut appearing to have any other communication 
with it. They are ſubject, like other roots, to be eat into by 
worms. The worm which preys upen the Truffle is white, 
imall, and different from that which is hatched by its corrup- 
tion: Afterwards, this worm forms a kind of bean, ſhut up 
la a very flender covering of a white kind of filk ; from which, 


arly furrowed, on 


It is a common opinion, that Truffles which have 
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Great numbers of them -are found in the ſame |.. 


- Tome time aſter, comes forth a bluiſh violet- ooloured 


. 


 TRU 


fl 
b the xk 


which makes its way, from the Truffle, thro 
or Clefts obſerved in it. "Theſe flies are- infallible ſ. 


there are Truffles to be found near the places where 2 
obſer vet. or | | 
If a dreſſed Truffle has been pierced by a worm, it may be 


difcovered by its being bitter to the taſte ; and, by a little at- 
tention, one may obſerve the place where the ole is to be 
blacker than the reſt, and that the bitterneſs is cauſed by it 
ſince the reſt of the Truffle taſtes well. Upon layin open 
the place where the hole is, one may eaſily diſcover the neſt 
of the worm, and a place round it free from marbling, of a 
different colour from the reſt of the Truffle, and reſembling 
that of rotten wood, Upon viewing the ſurface of TruMe; 
with a microſcope, I have found that certain white ſpecks 
which I ſaw there, were ſo many ſmall inſects which Preyed 
upon them. They follow the furrows of the bark, that 
they may the more commodiouſly ſuck their nouriſhment. 
Theſe inſects are white, tranſparent, and of a round figure 
almoſt like mites. "They have only four feet, a ſmall head, 
and creep pretty faſt, Theſe inſets are nouriſhed by the nu- 
tritive juice of the Truffle; for I have found ſome of them 
lodged in the ſame cell which had formerly been inhabited by 
the worm: They were become, though tranſparent, of à 
coftee=colour, like the place where the worm had neftled. It 
is to be obſerved, that the earth which produces Truffles, beats 
no other plants upon it; for the Truffle abſorbs its nutritive 
juice, or, rather, by its ſmell, deſtroys, or prevents, the 
ſpringirg of other herbs. This reaſon appears to me ſo much 
the more probable, becauſe the earth wherein they grow 
ſmells perfectly like them. The peaſants, in ſome parts, re- 
ceive profits ſo conſiderable from the fale of Truffles, as to ren- 
der them very induſtrious in diſcovering the grounds where 
they grow, ſo that they are become now very ſkilful at it, 
They know the extent of the ground where the Truffles are 
by its bearing nothing, and being void of all herbs. In the 
ſecond place, according to the quality of the earth, if the 
ground abounds with Truffles, it is chapped in ſeveral places. 
They alſo know it by its being more light than other earth, 
by theſe little, bluiſh, violet-cotoured flies I have mentioned, 
and by another fort of flies which are large, black, long, and 
different from thoſe produced from the worm, but which are 
ingendered by the corruption of the Truffle, and like thoſe 
which are hatched in every other corrupted matter. There is 
a dexterity in digging Truffles, without cutting them, if they 
are large. The peaſants have a kind of plaming-ick for digging 
them. In other parts, they do not trouble themſelves with 
ſearching for them, but have recourſe to another method 
mentioned by Pliny, and other authors. Swine are known to 
be very greedy of I ruffles ; they, themſelves, make uſe of one 
of theſe animals, which they train up to diſcover and dig them; 
but there is a neceſſity for being very quick in taking the Truf- 
fles from them, and giving them ſomething in their ſtead, 
leſt they ſhould be diſcouraged, and give over a purſuit from 
which they receive no advantage; and in Montferrat they 
have dogs trained up for this very purpoſe. | 
As to the virtues of Truffles, the common opinion is, that 
they are hot : Galen, however, according to Matthiolus, 
hooks upon them as indifferent, and the baſis of all other ſea- 
ſonings; and, indeed, it is to this purpoſe that they are uſed 
in all ragouts. Avicena ſpeaks of them in a manner quite dit- 
ferent, and ſays, they ingender thick humors more than any 0- 
ther food; that they are of hard digeſtion, heavy on the ſto- 
mach, and, when much uſed, they have a tendency to bring 
on an apoplexy and palſy. For my part, I believe theſe two 
authors may be reconciled, if we conſider two qualities in the 
Truffle, which are capable of producing two different effects: 
Firſt, they may prove hot of themſelves, by emitting their vo- 
latile ſalts in the ſtomach, or by being mixed with ſalt, pep- 
per, and other ſpices, which they drink up like a ſponge. In 
the ſecond place, they may prove of hard digeſtion, when 
eaten immoderately by a perſon of a weak ſtomach ;j in which 
caſe they produce bad effects, ſtagnate, and form themſelves 
into a glareous ſubſtance, which diſorders the ſtomach, and 
which may be occaſioned by the cold quality aſcribed them by 
Galen. As a proof that the Truffle is of hard digeſtion, it 
has this in common with other fruits, that it grows hard in 
ſpirit of wine, and is with difficulty diſſolved in water. I kept 
one ſix months in water, without its being entirely rotten, 
the bark ſtill remaining, and not rotten, after all the reſt. 
Geoffrey, in the Memoirs del Acad, Roy. des Scien. A. 1711. 


TRUMPET *, a muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble of all 


portable ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in war among the 
cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice, 


* The word is formed from the French trempette. Menage de- 
rives it from the Greek 52>, a ſhell, ancient!y uſed for a 
Trumpet. Du Cange derives it from the corpupt Latin Fru 
pa, or the Italian tromba, or trombetra ; others from the Celtic, 
trompitt, which ſignifies the ſame. 


TRUMPET Marine, is a muſical inftrument conſiſting of three 


tables, which form its triangular body. — It has a very long 
neck with one ſingle ſtring, very thick mounted on a bridge, 


which is firm on one fide, but tremulous on the then 4 
True 


TUB 


Arack by a bow with one hand, and with the other the ſtring 
is preſſed, or ſtopped, on the neck by the thumb. 


It is the trembling of the bridge, when ftruck, that makes it 


imitate the ſound of a Trumpet, which it does to that perfec- 
tion, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other,—And this is what has given it the denomination of 
Trumpet marine, though, in propriety, it is a kind of mo- 
nochord. 

Harmonical TRUMPET, is an inſtrument which imitates the 


found of a 'Trumpet, and which reſembles it in every thing, | 


. excepting that it is longer, and conſiſts of more branches. — 
It is generally called fackbit. 

Speaking TRUMPET, is a tube from fix to fifteen feet long, 
made of tin, perfectly ſtraight, and with a very large aperture; 
the mouth-piece being big enough to receive both lips. See 
STENTOROPHONIC Tube. | 

Liſtening or hearing TRUMPET, an inſtrument invented by Jo- 
ſeph Landini, to aſſiſt the ear in hearing of perſons who ſpeak 
at a great diſtance, without the affiftance of any ſpeaking 
Trumpet. 

TRUNCATED Pyramid, or cone, is one whoſe top or vertex 
is cut off by a plane parallel to its baſe. 

TRU/NCHEON, of the French troncon, and the Latin trun- 
cus, a battoon ; or a kind of ſhort ſtaff ufed by kings, generals, 

and great othcers, as a mark of their command, 

TRUNK, in anatomy, is uſed for the buſto of a human body, 
excluſive of the head and limbs. 

TRUNK, truncus, is alſo uſed for the main body of an artery, or 
vein, in contradiſtinction to the branches and ramifications 
thereof. 

Txuxk Roots of a plant, are little roots which grow out of the 
Trunks of plants. 

Theſe are of two kinds: 1. Such as vegetate by a direct de- 
ſcent, the place of their eruption being, ſometimes, all along 
the Trunk, as in mints, &c. and, ſometimes, only in the ut- 
moſt point, as in brambles. 

2. Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, but ſhoot forth at right 
angles to the Trunk ; which, therefore, though, as to their 
office they are true roots, yet, as to their nature, are a medi- 
um between a Trunk and a root. | 

TRU'NNIONS, or TRUNTONSs, , a piece of ordnance, thoſe 
knobs or bunches of the gun's metal which bear her up on the 
cheeks of the carriage. 

TRUNNION Ring, is the ring about a cannon next before the 
T runnion. ; 

TRUSS, truſſa, a bundle, or certain quantity of hay, ſtraw, 
&c. 

A Truſs of hay is to contain fiſty-ſix pounds, or half an hun- 
dred weight; thirty-fix Truſſes make a load.— In June and 
Auguſt the Truſs is to weigh ſixty pounds, on forfeiture of 
eighteen ſhillings per T ruts. ; 
A Truſs of forage is as much as a trooper can carry on his 
horſe's crupper. 

TRrvss of flowers, is uſed by floriſts, to ſignify many flowers 
growing together on the head of a ſtalk ; as in the cowllip, 
auricula, &c. | 

Txuss, is alſo uſed for a ſort of bandage or ligature, made of 
ſteel, or the like matter, wherewith to keep up the parts, in 
thoſe who have hernia's or ruptures. 

TRUSTEE!, one who has an eſtate or money put or truſted 
in his hands for the uſe of another, | 

TRUTH, veritas, a term uſed in oppoſition to falſhood ; and 
applicd to propoſitions which anſwer or accord to the nature 
and reality of the thing whereof ſomething is afſirmed or de- 
nied. 

Truth, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the joining or 
ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſignified by them do agree 
or diſagree one with another. Now the joining or ſeparating 
of ſigns is what we call making of propoſitions.— Truth 
then, properly, relates only to propoſitions, whereof there are 
two ſorts, mental and verbal; as there are two forts of ſigns 
commonly made uſe of, viz. ideas and words, f 

Mental propoſitions are thoſe wherein the ideas in our under- 
ſtanding are put together, or ſeparated, by the mind perceive- 

ing or judging of their agreement or diſagreement. : 

Verbal propoſitions are words put together or ſeparated in 
affimative or negative ſentences So that a propoſition conſiſts 
in joining or ſeparating of ſigns; and Truth conſiſts in put- 
ting together oz ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as the things 
they ſtand for agree or diſagree. i g f 

Moral TRUTH, which conſiſts in ſpeaking things according to 
the perſuaſion of our own minds, called, alſo, veracity, 

Metaphyſical, or tranſcendental TRUTH, which is nothing but 
the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas which we 
have annexed to their names. | 

TRUTINA'/TION #, the act of weighing or balancing a 
thing. | 

* The word is formed from the Latin trutina, a pair of ſcales. 


TUBE, tubus, pipe, conduit, or canal; a cylinder hollow within- 

| ſide, either of lead, iron, wood, glaſs, or other matter, 
for the air or ſome other fluid to have a free pailage, or con- 
veyance, through. ; 

Tonk, in aſtronomy, is ſometimes uſed for a teleſcope, or, 


TUM 


| more properly, for that part thereof into which the lens's are 

fitted, and by which they are directed and uſed, —The goods 
neſs of the I ube being of great importance to that of the te- 
leſcope, we ſhall here add its ſtructure. 

The conſtruction of a draw LVR fer a teleſcope, —The chief points 
to be regarded here are, that the Tube be not troubleſome by 
its weight, nor liable to warp and diſturb the poſition of the 
aſſes z ſo that every kind of Tube will not ſerve in every caſe : 

ut, 


I, If the Tube be ſmall, it is beſt made of thin breſs plates 
covered with tin, and formed into pipes or draws, to ſlide 
within one another, 

2. For long Tubes, iron would be too heavy, for which rea- 
fon ſome chuſe to make them of paper, thus: A wooden cy- 
linder is turned, of the length of the paper to be uſed, and of 
a diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt draw. About this 
cylinder is rolled paper, till it be of a ſufficient thickneſs; 
when one pipe is dry, provide others after the ſame manner, 
ſill making the laſt ſerve for a mould to the next, till you havo 
enough for the length of the Tube defired. Laſtly, to the 
extremes of the draws are to be glewed wooden ferrils, that 
1 be drawn forth the better. 

3. Since paper draws arc apt to ſwell with moiſt weather, fo 
as to ſpoil their ſliding; and in dry weather to ſhrink, which 
renders them looſe an tottering, in both which caſes, the ſitu- 
ation of the lens is eaſily diſturbed ; the beſt method of make- 
ing of Tubes is as follows: Glew parchment round a wooden 
cylinder, and let the parchment be coloured black, to prevent 
the reflecting rays making any confuſion : Provide very 
thin ſlits of beech, and bending them into a cylinder, glue 
them carefully to the parchment; cover this wooden cafe with 
white parchment, and, about its outer extreme, make a little 
ring or ferril: after the ſame manner make another draw over 
the former, and then another, till you haye enough for the 
length of the Tube, 

To the inner extremes of each draw fit a wooden ſertil, that 
the ſpurious rays, ſtriking againſt the ſides, may be intercepted 
and loſt, In theſe places where the lens's are to be put, it 
will be proper to furniſh the ferrils with ſemale ſcrews. Provide 
a wooden cover to defend the object- glaſs from the duſt, and, 
putting the eye-glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten it by the 
ſcrew to the Tube, Laſtly, provide a little wooden 'Fube of 
a length equal to the diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from the 
eye, and fit it to the other extreme of the Tube. 

TU/BER, or TustRcCLE, in botany, a kind of round tur- 

id root, in form of a knob or turnip. 
The plants which produce ſuch roots, are hence denominated 
tuberoſe, or tuberous, plants. 

Turks, or TusBERosITY, in medicine, is uſed for a knob or 
tumor growing naturally in any part, in oppoſition to tumors 
which ariſe accidentally, or from a diſcaſe. 

TU*BERCULES, or TupeRcCLEs, little tumors which ſuppu- 
rate and diſcharge pus, often found in the lungs. 

TUBEROUS, or TuBERosE, an epithet given to ſuch roots 
as are round, and confilt of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance, 
having neither ſkin nor ſhell. —Such are the roots of ſaffron, 
pæony, &c, 

TUBILU/STRIUM “, in antiquity, a feaſt or ceremony in 
uſe among the Romans. — This denomination was given to 
the day whercon they purified their ſacred trumpets, as alſo 
to the ceremony of purifying them. It was held on the fifth 
and laſt day of the feaſt of Minerva, called quinquatrus, or 
quinquatria, which was performed twice a year, 

The word is compounded of tuba, trampet, and Aire, to 
purify. 

TU/BULI Ladtiferi, in anatomy, is a name uſed by ſome wri- 
ters for thoſe imall tubes through which the milk flows ta 
nipples of the mammz or breaſts, 

Toru Verticulares, a name ſometimes uſed by naturaliſts for 
certain ſmall winding cavities on the outſides of ſhells, 

TUMEFA'CTION, the act of ſwelling or riſing into a tu- 

mor. 
Inflammations and Tumefactions of the teſtes frequently 
happen in a gonorrhœa, either from the weakneſs of the 
veſſels, violent motion, unſeaſonable uſe of aſtringents, a neg- 
lect of purging, or the like. 

TUMOR, or TumouR, in medicine, any part of the body 
that is preternaturally enlarged or ſwelled, and its ſituation 
and ſtate may be known both by ſeeing and feeling; but, 


and corns, with other ſimilar puſtules in the noſtrils and 
pudenda, to the claſs of Tumors, yet, as theſe excreſcences 
do not grow beneath the ſkin, but without or upon the ſkin, 
they may be properly diſtinguiſhed from Tumors. 

Tumors are of different kinds, and aſſume different names 
according to the cauſes whence they proceed, and the parti- 
cular places in which they are ſituated. Some are called hot, 
others cold and watery ; ſome windy, others ſcirrhous; and 
ſome benign, others malignant. Some Tumors are containcd 
in a membranous bag, like a proper coat, and therefore are 
called encyſted Tumors. If Tumors appear in the arteric-+, 
they are called aneuriſms; if in the veins, varices ; if in the 
veins of the anus or inteſtinum rectum, the diſorder is termed 


hzmo:- 


though it has been uſual to refer excreſcences, ſuch as warts 
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hemorrhoids z if in the ſctotum, inſides of the thighs, ot 
navel, they aſſume the appellation of hernia's, or ruptures 3 
but if any pus or matter be formed in a Tumor, it is called | 
an abſceſs. When a Tumor rifes on the bones, it is named | 


exoſtoſis. 


All theſe ſons of Tumors are generally ſubdivided into ſeveral 
burning Tumors, which | 
are the ſame with inflammations, when they are violent and 
riſe externally, are termed phlegmons ; if ſmaller and gentler, 
they are called furuncles, When the inflammation is not 
ſeated in the fleſh, but only ſpreads ſuperficially upon the ſkin, 
it is commonly named an eryſipelas. A Tumor, or inflam- 
mation on the extremities of the fingers is termed a penny: 
e 
a 


other ſpecies. Thus, the hot : 


chia or whitlow; but, in the inſide of the thighs, in t 
groin, or under the arm-pits, a bubo ; but, near the ears, 


parotis : But, if from extreme cold violent inflammations be 
raiſed in the hands or ſeet, they are named perione's, or chil- 
Other inflammations aſſume different appellations, 
according to the different parts of the body which they affect, 


veſſe} or caſk, of 


blains. 


each of which ſee under its proper name. 
TUN“, or To, originally ſignifies a large 
an oblong figure, biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſhing to- 


wards its two ends, girt about with hoops, and uſed to put up 


feveral kinds of merchandize in for their better carriage, as 

brandy, oil, ſugar, fkins, hats, &c. 
* Some derive the word from aztummnus, in re it is then Tuns 
are moſt needed: Du Cange derivers it from tunna or tenna, 


words uſed in the baſe Latin for the fame thing, whence alſo 
Iunnare, to tun. 


The term is alfo ufed for certain veſſels of extraordinary big- 
neſs, ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral years. In Germany 
there are many ſcarce ever emptied, 

Tux, or Tox, is alſo a certain meaſure for liquids, as wine, 
oil, &c. 
The Engliſh Tun contains two pipes, four hogſheads, or 


242 8 | 

he Tun of Amſterdam contains fix aems or awms ; the aem 
four ankers, the anker two ſtekans, the ſtekan ſixteen mingles; 
twelve ſtekans are equal to an Engliſh hogſhead, or fixty-three 

lons. 
he Tun of Bourdeaux, or Bayonne, contains four barrels, 
equal to three Paris muids.—At Orleans and Berry it is about 
two Paris muids. 
The Tun of Malaga, Alicant, Seville, &c. is two botta's, 
equal to about thirty-ſix or thirty-ſeven ſtekans.— The Tun 
of Liſbon is two Portugueſe botta's, equal to 25 ſtekans. 
Tunis alſo a certain weight whereby the burthens of ſhips, &c. 
are eſtimated. —The ſea Tun is computed to weigh forty- 
hundred weight. 

TUNE, or Toxs, in muſic, is that property of ſounds where- 
by they come under the relations of acute and grave to 
one another. 

Though gravity and acuteneſs are mere terms of relation, 
the Tune of the ſound is ſomething abſolute, every ſound 
having its own proper tone, which muſt be under ſome deter- 
minate meaſure in the nature of the thing. 

The only difference, then, between one Tune and another is 
in the degrees. | 

It two or more ſounds be compared together in this relation, 
they are either equa} or unequal in the degree of Tune. 

Such as are equal are called uniſons. 

The unequal conſtitute what we call an interval, which is 
the difference of Lune between two ſounds. 

Sonorous bodies we find differ in Tune: 1. According to the 
different kinds of matter; thus a wedge of ſilver founds much 
more acute than a wedge of gold of the fame ſhape and di- 
menſions, in which caſe the tones are proportional to the ſpe- 
cific gravity. 2. According to the different quantities of the 
fame matter in bodies of the ſame figure, a ſolid ſphere of 
braſs one foot diameter. ſounds acuter than one of two feet 
diameter, in which cafe the Tunes are proportional to the 
quantity of matter. Here then are different Tunes connected 
with different ſpecihc gravities and quantities of matter, as 
their immediate cauſe. In effect, the meaſures of Tune are 
only ſought in the relations of the motions that are the cauſe 
of (ound, which are no way ſo diſcernable as in vibrations of 
chords. See CHORD. 

In the genera} we find that, in two chords, all things being 
equal except tenſion, or thickneſs, or length, the Tunes are 
different; there mult, therefore, be a difference in the vibra- 
tions owing to theſe different tenſions, &c. which difference 
can only be in the velocity of the courſes and recourſes of the 
chords, thro' the ſpaces wherein they move to and again. 
Now, upon examining the proportion of the velocity and 
the things-juſt mentioned, wherein it depends, it is found, to 
2 demonſtration, that all the vibrations of the fame chord are 
performed in equal times. Hence, as the tone of a ſound 
depends on the nature of thoſe vibrations, whoſe difference 


we can conceive no otherwiſe than as having different veloci- 


ties; and as the ſmall vibrations of the ſame chord are per- 
formed in equal times, and it is found true, in fact, that the 
ſound of any body, ariſing from any individual ſtroke, though 
i grow gradually weaker, yet continues the ſame tone from 
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firſt. to laſt: It follows, that the whole tone is neceſſariſ 
connected with a certain quanfity of Tune, in maki 4 
Ty NN 3 or that a certain number of vi — — 
complithed in a given time, conſtitutes a certain determin 
Tune; for the frequenter thoſe vibrations are, — 


* the 
the tone, and, the ſlower and ſewer they are, the — —— 


the ſound, though performed in the ſame ſpace of dme: fe 
that any given note of a Tune is made by one certain meaſure 
of velocity of vibrations, i. e. ſuch certain courſes and recourſe. 
of a chord or ſtring, in ſuch a certain ſpace of time, oonſtitute 
a determinate” Tune. This theory is ſtro 


ugly ſapport 
our beſt and lateſt writers on muſic, Dr. Holder, 4 


leo, &c. both by reaſon and experience. Dr. Will; 

holds it very reaſonable, adds that it is evident the — 
acuteneſs are reciprocally as the lengths of the chords, though 
he fays, he will not poſitively affirm that the degrees of 
acuteneſs anſwer the-number of. vibrations as their true cauſe : 
But this difference ariſes hence, that he doubts whether the 
thing has been ſufficiently proved b 


y experiment. Indeed 
whether the different number of vibrations, in a given time, 


is the true cauſe on the part of the object of our perceivi 
difference of Tune, is a thing, which, we — — = 


come within the reach of experiment. It is n_ that the 


* is reaſonable. See CONCORD, MONY, 
ec. | 
TU/NNICA, a kind of waiſtcoat, or under garment, wore, by the 


IF ancients, both at Rome and in the Eaſt. 

UNICA, funic, in anatomy, is applied to the membranes whi 

inveſt the veſſels, and divers others of the leſs ſolid — 
the body. 
The eye conſiſts principally of a number of humors contained 
in tunics ranged over one another; as the Tunica albuginea, 
the Tunica cornea, the Tunica rectiſormis, &c. 

TU'NNAGE, or ToxNAGE, a duty or cuſtom due for mer- 
chandize brought or carried in tons, and ſuch like veſſds, from 
or to other nations ; thus called, becauſe rated at fo much 
per tun. 

TUNNAGE, is alſo uſed for a certain duty paid the mariners by 
the merchants, for unloading their ſhips arrived in any haven, 
after the rate of ſo much per tun. 


TUNNEL, or FUNNEL, an inſtrument through which any 
liquor is poured into a veſſel, 


Part of the draught of a chimney, above the mantle- piece, is 
called, alfo, by the ſame name. 

TUNNEL Net, a kind of net much uſed for the catching of par- 
tridges ; thus called from its form, which is a cone — or 
eighteen feet long. 

TURBAN , turbant, the head - dreſs of moſt of the Eaſtern and 
Mahometan nations, conſiſting of two parts, viz. a cap and 


and a ſhaſh of fine linen, or taffetyy artfully wound in divers 
plates about the cap. 


The word is from the Arabic 4X", dar, or 7, dur, or 5x7, 
dal, or 5\T, dul, which ſignifies to encompais ; and Ja, 
band, or bend, which ſigniſies Sa, or ſcarf, or band: S0 
that turbant, Or durbant, or tulbant, only ſignifies a ſcarf or 
Haſb tied round; it being the ſhaſh that gives the denomina- 
tion to the whole Turban. 

TU'KBINATED, a term applied by naturaliſts to ſhells which 
1 ſpiral, or wreathed conically from a larger baſis to a kind 
of apex. 

TU*REITH.—It is not agreed of what this is properly the root; 
ſome will have it of the thlafpia, which Schroder is poſitive 
in; and Cluſius of the ſcammony. We find it, however, 
deſcribed by C. Bauhine — repens foliis althzz ; and, by Ray 
and Herman, convolvulus Indicus, alatus, maximus, follis 
ibiſco nonnihil ſimilibus anguloſis. It is much of the nature 
of hermodactyls and mechoacan, but more efficacious. It 
yields good ſtore of reſimous particles to a ſpirituous menſtruum, 
which affect not much the larger paſſages, but are very active 
and briſk in the ſinaller veſſels and glandulous contortions, 
which this root wonderfully clears of all vifcid adheſions. The 
ancients had a notion, that, where agaric failed, Turbith 
took effect ; and, when that was not ſufficient, coloquintida 
was the furtheſt they could proceed with ſuch kind of inſtru- 
ments. This is not much in extemporaneous preſcription, 
but in pretty many of the officinal compoſitions, the extrac- 
tum rudii particularly. Horſtius relates ſomewhat almoſt in- 
credible, in his obſervations, of bringing away, from a coun- 
try perſon, ſomewhat like toads, with the ſpecies diaturbith 
cum rhabarbaro, in which this is a principal ingredient. The 
compoſition is in Schroder, and ſome other German diſpen- 
ſatory writers; but is not in our ſhops or practice. 

This ſimple is hardly ever given alone, or to any but grown 
perſons : Its doſe is from halt a drachm to a drachm in powder, 
and from one drachm to half an ounce, in infuſion.— Some 
commend it in obſtinate ſcorbutic caſes, and even in the 
moſt aggravated fymptoms of the venereal diſtemper g but 
common practice does not much own it in thoſe intentions. 

7 R WIY Mineral, yellow precipitate of mercury. See MER- 

. or TURQUOISE, a ſpecies of gem, or precious 

one. 

The Turquoiſe has at all times been eſteemed a gem, though 
more opake than any other ſubſtance that was ever honoured 


with 


TUR 


with chat name. It, however, very ill merits ſo pompous a | 
title, all of it being either copper ore, or what is yet farther | 
than that from the nature of a gem. There are indeed two 
kinds of this gem, as it is called, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
common name ; the one is a true and genuine ore of this me- 
tal, the other the bones of animals tinged to an elegant blue 
colour, by having lain in places under the earth where copper 
has been near them, 
That kind which we uſually 3 by the name of the Tur- 
quoiſe of the old rock, and which Pliny and the ancients called 
calais, is a true and genuine copper ore, and is of exactly that kind 
in regard to this metal, that the hæmatites is to iron; it is found 
in the * fiſſures of the ſtrata of ſtone, which contain 
copper adhering to their ſides in form of a cruſt, and riſing in- 
to botryoide effloreſcences, which ſometimes ſtand ſingle, and 
are in bigneſs from the ſize of a pea to that of a walnut; but, 
ſometimes happening to be placed cloſe to one another, they 
join and form flat cruſts or maſſes, extending, in the manner of 
cruſts of the hæmatites, to three, four, or more inches in 
breadth ; in theſe the prominent part of every tubercle appear- 
ing on the ſurface, the whole ſeems a conjunction of ſemi-cir- 
cular bodies of a fine blue colour joined by an intermediate 
ſubſtance of the ſame nature. 
This kind of the Turquoiſe is of a very cloſe texture and gloſſy 
ſurface, but very ſoft, and, when broken, ſhews the ſame 
cruſtated and ſtriated texture with the hæmatites; only that the 
ſtriæ are uſually finer, and the plates better joined. It fer- 
ments with aqua-fortis, and may be in great part diſſolved by 
it ; and on calcining it loſes all its colour, and becomes of a 
dirty white, This is produced in Perſia, and ſome other 
parts of the eaſt. The Germans alſo have a botryoide copper 
ore, in ſome of their mines; but it is green and much ſofter 
than the true Turquoiſe” of this kind, though this has been 
often produced among us alſo under the name of that gem. 
The other Turquoiſe is nothing more than the teeth or bones 
of animals, which have lain in the way of effluvia, in which 
copper has been contained, and by this means have acquired 
veins and ſtreaks of a deep blue, which, on the whole being 
ſlightly calcined, diffuſe themſelves through all the ſubſtance, 
and give it the fine pale blue we ſo much admire in this gem. 
If the fire that diffuſes this colour be a little too ſtrong, it ſends 
it wholly off, and leaves in place of the Turquoiſe only a 
white bone. The Turquoiſes of this laſt kind are common 
in France; there are mines of them there, and the people who 
work them are perfectly acquainted with the method of dif- 
fuſing the colour through them. Theſe are what are now 
uſually worn, and, when fine, are called, by many of our jew- 
ellers, I urquoiſes of the old rock as well as the other. The 
virtues attributed to this gem are very great, but all we know 
of it at preſent is, that, like the other bodies that contain cop- 
per, it is a violent emetic and not fit to be received into prac- 
tice, 
TURGE/SCENCE, or TURGESCENCY, a ſwelling or grow- 
ing bloated, 


TURIO NES, the firſt young tender ſhoots which plants an-. 


nually put forth. 

TU/RMERIC, a ſmall root of an oblong figure uſually met 
with in pieces from half an inch to an inch or two in length, 
and at the utmoſt ſurface the thickneſs of a man's little finger ; 
its ſurface is uneven, and riſes into knobs in many places, and 
the longer pieces are ſeldom very ſtraight; it is very heavy and 
hard to break; it is not eaſily cut through with a knife, but, 
when cut, leaves a glofly ſurface, Its colour externally is a 
pale whitiſh grey, with ſome faint tinge of yellownels, and, 
when broken, is of a fine yellow within ; this colour is bright 
and pale, and without admixture, when the root is freſh ; but 
in keeping it by degrees becomes reddiſh, and at length is 
much like ſaffron in the cake. Thrown into water, it ſpeedi- 
ly gives it a fine yellow tinge, and, chewed in the mouth, it 


gives the ſpittle the ſame colour, It is eaſily powdered in the | 


mortar, and, according to its different age, makes a yellow, 
an orange colour, or a reddiſh powder. It has a kind of aro- 
matic ſmell, with ſomething of the odour of ginger in it. The 
taſte is acrid and diſagreeable, and has a conſiderable bitter- 
neſs. 

Turmeric was not known to the ancients, at leaſt we are not 
certain that they mean this root, by any of the names in the 
lit of their materia medica. We have it from Java, Malabar, 
and many other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 

The plant which produces it is of the number of the monan- 
dria monogynia, according to the Linnæan ſyſtem, and of the 
herbz bulboſis affines of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed in the Hor- 
tus Malabaricus, under the name of the manjella kua, and 
by Herman under that of kuba. ; 

The leaves are a ſpan long, and three or four inches broad, of 
a fine green colour, and pointed at the end. The flowers 
grow on peculiar talks of eight, ten, or more inches high, 
and of the thickneſs of a gooſe quill ; they are collected in a 
kind of ſquamous cone, and of an oblong figure, reſembling 
thoſe of the cannacorus, but vaſtly ſmaller, and are of a pale 
reddiſh colour; theſe are ſucceeded b tricapſular ſeed veſſels, 
containing a quantity of ſmall roundi ſeed. | 

The people cultivate it in all their gardens z they dig up the 
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quantity they ſend over dried to all parts of Europe, they uſe a 
N deal in their own ſauces and foods. Beſides its particu- 
ar uſe, it is of great ſervice in dying, and in many other arts. 
Theglovers uſe it to colour their leather, and the turners to give 
an agreeable yellow to ſeveral of their works made in the 
whiter woods, 

TURNA'DO, or Tokxapo, a wind which on fome coaſts 
blows all night from the ſhore. 

TURNAME I, or TouxxAMEN T, a martial ſport or ex- 
erciſe, which the ancient cavaliers uſed to perform to ſhew 
their bravery and addreſs, 

TU'RNSOLE, or TornsoLE, heliotrope, or the ſun-flower, a 
plant ſo called, becauſe its flower is ſaid to follow the motion 
of the ſun, and to turn always towards it. 


TU*RNING, a branch of ſculpture, being the art of faſhionin 
hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, ion. have a round or — 
form, in a lathe. Turning is performed by putting the ſub- 
ſtance to be turned upon two points as an axis, and moving 
it round on that axis; while an edge tool, ſet ſteady to the 
outſide of the ſubſtance in a circumvolution thereof, cuts off 
all the parts which lie farther off the axis, and makes the out- 
ſide of that ſubſtance concentric to the axis. 

The invention of Turning ſeems to have been very ancient. — 
Some, indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it brought to 
perfection by the moderns ; but, if what Pliny and ſome other 
ancient authors relate, be true, that the ancients turned thoſe 
precious vales enriched with figures and ornaments in relievo, 
which we till ſee in the cabinets of the curious, it muſt be 
owned that all that has been added in theſe ages, makes but a 


poor amends for what we loſt of the manner of Turning of 
the ancients, 


TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up a- croſs a road, watched by an of- 
ficer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, waggons, 
coaches, &c. to take toll of them towards repairing or keep- 
ing the roads in repair. 

TuRreike, is alſo uſed in the military art for a beam ſtruck full 
of ſpikes, to be placed in a gap, a breach, or at the entrance of 

a camp to keep off an enemy. See CHEVAL de friſe. 

TU/RPENTINE, a tranſparent fort of reſin, flowing either 
naturally or by incifion from ſeveral unctuous and refinous 
trees, as the terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 

We diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of Turpentines; as that of Chio, 
that of Venice, that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, Straſbourg, 
&c. i; 

'The Turpentine of Chio or Sio, which is the only genuine 
kind, and that which gives the denomination to all the reſt, is a 
whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, very clear, and a little 
odoriferous ; drawn by inciſion from a tree called terebinthus, 
very common in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome parts 
of France and Spain. 

The refin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence almoſt without 
either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the falſe Turpentine of Venice commonly ſub- 
ſtituted for it, which has a briſker ſmell, a bitter taſte, and 
ſticks much to the finger. —This Turpentine of Chio is in- 
diſputably the beſt, but its ſcarcity occaſions it to be little in 
uſe. The Turpentine of Venice is falſely ſo called; for, tho' 
there was a Turpentine anciently brought from Venice, yet, 
that now ſo called comes from Dauphine.—It is liquid, of the 
conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh ; and flows either 
ſpontaneouſly or by inciſion, from the larch-tree chiefly in the 
wood de Pilatze. 

That flowing naturally, called by the Peaſants bijon, is a kind 
of balſam not inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for which it is 
frequently ſubſtituted. —T hat drawn by inciſion, after the tree 
has ceaſed to yield ſpontaneouſly, is of conſiderable uſe in ſe- 
veral arts, and it is even of this that varniſh is chiefly made, — 
It muſt be choſen white and tranſparent, and care be taken it 
have not been counterfeited with oil of Turpentine. Ihe 
Turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and as thick as honey.— 
It does not ooze from the tree in the manner it is ſent to us, 
but is properly a compoſition wherein among other ingredients 
is a white hard ſort of reſin called galipot. 

The Turpentine of Straſbourg, the produce of the abies or filver 
fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among us, and is preferred 
by our people to that of Venice, which is diſtinguiſhed from it 
by its green hue, fragrant ſmell, and citron flavour. 

The uſes of Turpentine in medicine are innumerable.—It is 
a great vulnerary, and very detergent, and as ſuch is preſcribed 
in abſceſſes, ulcerations, &c. It promotes expectoration, and 
as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the lungs and breaſt ; 
but it is moſt famous for clearing the urinary paſſages, id as 
ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions of the reins, in gonnorrhœas, 
&c. 

Oil of TURPENTINE.,— There are two kinds of oil drawn from 
T urpentine, by diſtillation Ahe firſt white, the ſecond red, 
both eſteemed as balfams proper for the cure of wounds, chil- 
blains, &c. But they are ſo little uſed among us, that it is not 
eaſy to procure either of them. i a 
What is commonly ſold under the name of oil of Turpemine, 
or etherial oil, is only a diſtillation of the reſinous juice of the 
tree freſh, as it is gathered. It is uſed with ſucceſs in the cure 


roots for uſe ſoon after the flowers are fallen, and, beſides the 


1 P good, 


of green wounds, as alſo by the painters, farriers, &c. To be 
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— and very inflammable. 
TURQUO/IS. See the article TURQUOISE. 
TURUNDA, in medicine and ſurgery, a tent, pellet, or pen- 


| cil; a piece of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer, or other ca- 


vity. 


to | 
TU/SCAN Order, in architecture, the firſt, fimpleſt, and moſt | 


maſſive of the five orders. See ORDER. 

TU/SCULAN, in matters of literature, is a term which fre- 

_ occurs in the phraſe, Tuſculan queſtions. —Cicero's 

uſculan queſtions are diſputations on ſeveral topics in mo- 

ral philoſophy, which that great author took occafion to de- 

nominate from Tuſculanum, the name of a country-ſeat or 

villa, where they were compoſed, and where he lays the ſcene 
of the diſpute. 

TUT, in armory, &c. an imperial enſign of a golden globe with 
a croſs on it. 

TUTOR, in the civil law, is one choſen to look to the perſons 
and eſtates of children, left by their fathers and mothers in their 
minority, 

TuTo0R, is alſo uſed, in our univerſities, for a member of ſome 
college or hall, who takes on him the inſtructing young ſtu- 
dents in the arts and faculties, 


TU TORAGE, tutela, in the civil law, a term equivalent to 


guardianſhip in the common law ; ſignifying an office im- 
poſed on any one, to take care of the perſon and effects of one 
or more minors. 
TU/TTY, TvrT1a, or lapis TuTi#, a kind of metallic re- 
crement, which owes its origin truly and properly to zink. 
It is a recrement of mixed metals in which lapis calaminaris 
is, which is the ore of zink, or in which zink in its metallic 
form is an ingredient ; and is collected in the furnaces where 
braſs is made from copper and calamine, and where the other 
mixed metals are run. 
In theſe furnaces they place under the roof, and about the up- 
per parts of the ſides, rods of iron, and ſometimes rolls of dry 
earth, about which the Tutty is afterwards found. 
Our Tutty is a hard and heavy ſemi-metallic recrement, ſome- 
times met with in the ſhops in thin flat pieces or flakes, but 
moſt abundantly in tubular cylindric pieces, reſembling ſeg- 
ments of the barks of trees, puſhed off from the branches 
without breaking; theſe are of different lengths and diame- 
ters, and are often broken, or in halves or fragments of a 
ſmaller ſort. They are ſmooth and even on the inner ſur- 
face, or that which has been next the rods or rolls placed in 
the furnace; but on the outer ſurface they are full of ſmall gra- 
nules and protuberances that ſeem to reſemble, in miniature, the 
botroide appearances deſcribed in the ancient cadmia, The 
fineſt is that which is of a fine deep brown on the outſide, and 
of a yellowiſh tinge within ; the thickeſt, brighteſt, and moſt 
granulated, the hardeſt to break, and that which has leaſt foul- 
neſs among it. 
Tutty ſtands the foremoſt in the rank of ophthalmic remedies : 
It is abſtergent and deſiccative, but without any eroſion, 
whence it is of very happy uſe in ulcerations of the parts a- 
bout the cye, either in form of unguent or a collyrium ; in the 
latter form, made up only with roſe water, it is of excellent 
uſe in itchings of the eye-lids which are apt to provoke rub- 

bing, in inveterate opthalmies, and in defluxions of humors on 
theſe parts. It is to be prepared for uſe by heating it ſeveral 
times red-hot, and quenching it ſuddenly in roſe or common 
water, then powdering it in a mortar, and finally levigating it 
with a little water upon a ſmooth hard marble, till there does 
not remain the leaſt gritty particle amongſt it ; it is then to 
be dropped upon a chalk ſtone, and left to dry. Very parti- 
cular care is to be taken in the levigating this ſubſtance, as it 
is intended to be uſed about ſo tender a part as the eye; for, 
if there be any coarſe particles among it, it is eaſy to ſee that 
it mult create more evils than it was intended to prevent. 
Fine powder of Tutty mixed with four times its weight of po- 
matum, or of butter without any ſalt in it, makes an excellent 
liniment to be applied to the eye-lids in caſe of redneſs, itching, 
and beginning inflammation. 


 TWIFA*LLO WING of ground, in huſbandry, is the tilling or 


ploughing it a ſecond time. 

TWILIGHT, that faint light, at the firſt dawn of the morning, 
and cloſe of the evening. 
The rays of the ſun, being ſcattered over ſome of thoſe parts of 
the air which are within our viſible horizon, cauſes the T wi- 
light both morning and evening ; the morning Twilight be- 
gins when the ſun is no more than about 18* below our rati- 
onal horizon, for then his rays firſt reach the eaſtern parts of 
the air within our viſible horizon ; as he grows nearer riſing, 
his light ſpreads farther round, and enlightens a larger portion 
of our air, and it grows lighter and lighter till ſun-riſe ; in like 
manner, after ſun-ſet the light gradually decreaſes, till the ſun 
is got ſo low that one of his rays can reach the weſtern parts of 
the air within our viſible horizon, or not enough to cauſe any 
ſenſible light there; and then the evening Twilight ends; this 
happens when the ſun's depreſſion below the rational horizon 
is above 18”, | 
There is ſome little difference in the duration of the Twilight, 
ariſing from the different denſity and height of the atmoſphere, 
by which the vapours and other particles that reflect the light 


hood, it muſt be clear and white as water, of a ſtrong pene- | 
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of the fun are carried up to a greater height at ſome times than 
others; for, the higher the refleCting particles are raiſed, th 
| x , e 
lower may the ſun be depreſſed, and yet have his rays reach 
them. For this reaſon the evening Twilight ends at à lower 
depreſſion of the ſun than the morning Twilight begins at, be. 
cauſe the heat of the day by 3 the air raiſes the reflet- 
ing particles to a greater height, whereas the coolneſs of 
the yp Br Sores the air, brings them down near. 
er to the earth; this cauſes the evening "Twilight to be long. 
er than the morning, at the ſame time of the year in - 
ſame place: For the ſame reaſon Twilight is longer in 
hot weather than in cold, as alſo in hot countries than in cold, 
other circumſtances being the ſame : Ricciolus at Bologna ob- 
ſerved at the equinoxes the duration of the Twilight in the 
morning to be one hour and forty-ſeven minutes; in the even- 
ing two hours, and that the evening Twilight did not end till 
the ſun was above 20 below the horizon; however, the dif. 
ferences in the ſame country, ariſing from this cauſe, are ſo ſmall 
that they are generally not taken notice of. 
Beſides theſe phyſtcal differences as they may be called in the 
duration of the Twilight ariſing from the different conſtituti- 
on of the air, there are other aſtronomical differences, which 
are owing to the different ſituations of places upon the earth, 
or to the ä of the ſun's place in the heavens ; if a place 
is ſituated in a parallel ſphere or near to it, the apparent mo. 
tion of the ſun being parallel to the horizon or nearly ſo, he 
will be carried round for ſome months at a leſs depreſſion than 
18*; and, therefore, ſo long will the Twilight laſt : in arioht 
ſphere the Twilight is ſhorteſt, becauſe, the ſun riſing and fet- 
ting at right angles to the horizon, the changes of his depreſ- 
ſion are made in the ſhorteſt times; in any place in an oblique 
ſphere, the nearer the place is to one of the poles, the longer 
are the Twilights, becauſe the caſe comes the nearer to that 
of a parallel ſphere. As to the different places of the ſun, the 
Twilights are longeſt in all places which are in north latitude, 
when in the tropic of Cancer; in ſouth latitude, when he is in 
the tropic of Capricorn. The time of the ſhorteſt Twilight is 
different in different latitudes ; with us in England, the ſhorteſt 
Twilights are about the latter end of September, and the 
latter end of February. 
The Twilight has hitherto been conſidered only as it is cauſed 
by the light of the ſun himſelf reflected to us; but, beſides this, 
the body of the ſun is encompaſſed with a ſphere of light, 
which is either the æther that immediately ſurrounds im 
heated to ſuch a degree as to become luminous, or the ſun's 
atmoſphere, conſiſting of fiery particles emitted from his body, 
but retained near him by attraction ; this, being of larger di- 
menſions than the ſun, muſt riſe before him and ſet after him, 
and, conſequently, lengthens the Twilight by luminating our 
air when the ſun is at too large a depreſſion to reach it with 
his own light; this is alſo the cauſe that the riſing ſun is pre- 
ceded by a luminous ſegment of a circle in the eaſt, different 
from the light which the atmoſphere reflects from the body of 
the ſun ; the like to this may be obſerved in the weſt, juſt after 
ſun-ſet. 

T WINS, two young ones delivered at a birth by an animal, 
which ordinarily brings forth but one, | 

TYCHOYNIC Sy/tem, or hypotheſis, is an order or arrangement 
of the heavenly bodies of an intermediate nature between the 
Copernican and Ptolemaic, or participating ahke of them 
both. Sce SYSTEM. 

TY'LWITH, in matters of heraldry and defcent, is ſometimes 
uſed for a tribe or family branching out of another, which the 
modern heralds more uſually call the ſecond or third houſe, 

TY'MPAN, or TYmpanum, in architecture, the area of a 

pediment, being that part which is on a level with the naked ot 
the freeze. —Or, it is the ſpace included between the three 
cornices of a triangular pediment, or the two cornices of a cu- 
cular one. 

TyMPAN, among joiners, is alſo applied to the pannels of doors. 

TYMPAN of an arch, is the triangular ſpace or table in the cor- 
ners or ſides of the arch, uſually hollowed and enriched, ſome- 
times with branches of laurel, olive tree or oak, or with tro- 
phies, &c. ſometimes with flying figures, as fame, &c. or ſit- 
ting figures, as the cardinal virtues. 

TymMPAN, among printers, is a double frame belonging to the 
preſs, covered with parchment, on which the blank theets are 
laid in order to be printed off. 

TYMPANI'TES, or Tymrany, in medicine, a flatulent tu- 
mor or ſwelling of the abdomen or belly, very hard, equable, 
and permanent; whereby the ſkin is ſtretched ſo tight, that, 
when ſtruck, it ſounds like a drum. 

In no part of the human body are ſo great diſorders produced 
by flatulences, which are nothing but vapours and exhalations 
poſſeſſed of an expanſive and elaſtic quality, than in the cavi- 
tics of the ſtomach and inteſtines; where, being as it were 
pent up in a priſon, they violently diſtend theſe canals which 
are poſſeſſed of ſenſation and motion, deftroy their tone, pro- 
duce great pain and anxiety, and by theſe means greatly in- 
jure all the ſeveral functions of the body. 
If the ſtomach is preternaturally diſtended by flatulerices, very 
violent ſymptoms are produced, ſuch as intolerable uncafinets 
about the præcordia, accompanied by a difficulty of breathing; 
an oppreſkon of the breaſt, inquietude, a coldneſs of the ex- 
| tremilies, 


T/Y'M 


tremities, and an uncommon loſs of tag : In this ſtate the 
patient's countenance becomes contracted and livid, and ſome- 

times the fauces are ſo contracted as to render deglutition dif- 

ficult ; and palpitations of the heart, fluſhings, dimneſs of ſight, 

vertigoes, and other ſymptoms of the like nature are brought on. 

Flatulences of this kind are known by a tumor about the pit of 
the ſtomach, towards the right ſide, which is often diſcovered. 
by the touch, as alſo by a frequent and violent eructation by 

which the ſymptoms are conſiderably mitigated. 

In curing flatulences of the ſtomach and inteſtines, the 7 - 

ſician's principal intention is to promote a diſcharge o the 

vapours by the anus, and to attenuate and gently carry off, by 


ſtool, the tough and viſcid matter which contributes to the ge- | T 


neration of the flatulences. For this purpoſe, we are firſt of 
all to uſe derivative, diſcutient, and evacuating clyſters, ſuch 
as thoſe prepared of hyſſop, clary, flowers of common and Ro- 
man chamomile, tops of yarrow, juniper berries, and the larger 
carminative ſeeds, with veal broth, adding a ſufficient quantity 
of ſal gemmæ, ſal ammoniac, or Epſom ſalt, and the oil of 
chamomile. But it is to be obſerved, that one or two clyſters 
are not ſufficient for removing the diſorder, but they are to be 
frequently repeated. | WS; 
With theſe we are to interpoſe laxatives, poſſeſſed of a carmi- 
native, and at the ſame time ſomewhat of an anodyne quality. 
Or, if the patient is ſtrong, and the inflation a real Tym- 
panites, two parts of the extraftum panchymagogum Crollii, 
with one part of the pilulz Wildeganf, or of the ule Starckii, 
or pilulæ de ſtyrace, in ſome very ſpirituous carminative water, 
is to be exhibited, 

After theſe are to be uſed medicines poſſeſſed of a moderate 
balſamic principle, and a volatile, oleous, and aromatic ſalt, 
commonly called carminatives; but the operation of theſe 
medicines 1s not to be ſo explained, as if by their ſubtile vola- 
tile ſalt they attenuated the matter of the flatulences and 
rendered it thinner ; but rather, becauſe, by invigorating the 
tone and ſyſtole of the inteſtinal coats, they hinder the ſtag- 
nation of the flatulences, move them from their ſeat, and ren- 
der them more capable of being eaſily eliminated, or prevent 
the generation of new flatulences ; for, as the deſtroyed pe- 
riſtaltic motion of the ſtomach and inteſtines is the principal 
cauſe of flatulences, ſo all medicines which have a remarkable 
virtue in ſtrengthening theſe parts, are moſt proper for the re- 
moval of this diſorder. The beſt and moſt approved of this 
kind, are powders prepared of the roots of wake-robin, zedoa- 
ry, and white burnet ; the digeſtive ſalt of Sylvius, or vitriolat- 
ed tartar; cumin ſeeds, the tops of the leſſer centaury, and 
dried orange peel, each a drachm, and fix drops of the genuine 
oil of chamomile ; or of the oil of cedar, or of the oil of orange 
peel; to which, if there is a ſuſpicion of an acid lodged in the 
prime viz, we may commodiouſly add crabs eyes. 

To this claſs of medicines we may refer the following in a 
liquid form : 

Take of the carminative water of Dorncrellius, of the waters 
of common chamomile and zedoary prepared with wine, each 
one ounce ; of the ſpiritus nitri dulcis, of the pure oil of cara- 
way, eight drops mixed with two drachms of ſugar. 

Nor are we to neglect external remedies, ſuch as liniments ap- 


plied by way of ointment to the whole epigaſtric region, The 
principal ingredients of theſe liniments ought to be boiled with 
oils of chamomile and rue; oil of nutmeg, and Peruvian balſam; 
with which we may mix the oils of juniper, caraway, aniſe, or 
cumins: But inſtead of all others we may ule the liquid balſam 
of life, which, when mixed with three parts of Hungary water, 

and applied by way of ointment to the abdomen, or laid on 
with a warm linen cloth, is found of great efficacy. 

TY'MPANUM, TY MITANON, a drum, a muſic! inſtrument, 

which among the ancients conſiſted of a thin picce ot leather 

or ſkin ſtretched upon a circle of wood or iron, and beat with 
the hand. 

YMPANUM, or TYMPAN, in mechanics, is a kind of wheel 

placed round an axis or cylindrical beam, on the top of which 

are two leaves, or fixed ſtaves, for the more eaſy turning the 
axis about in order to raiſe a weight required, 

The Tympanum is much the ſame with the peritrochinm, 

but that the cylinder of the axis of the peritrochium is much 

ſhorter and leſſer than the cylinder of the Tympanum. 

Tympanum of a machine, is alſo uſed for any hollow wheel, 
wherein one or more people, or other animals, walk to turn it, 
ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calenders, &c. 

Truraxun, membrana Tympani, in anatomy, is a thin tendes 
{kin or membrane, ſtretched upon a bony circle in the meatus 
auditorius of the ear, which it ſhuts ; and ſuppoſed to be the 
immediate organ of hearing. See EAR, 

TYPE *, typus, a copy, image, or reſembance of ſome model. 

The word is formed from the Greek u, form, or figure. 


The term Type is leſs in uſe than its compounds prototype 
and archetype, which are the originals which are made without 
models, | 

Try; is alſo a ſcholaſtic term, much uſed among divines, ſigni- 
lying a ſymbol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come. 

Tyre, Typus, is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved in the 
intention and remiſſion of fevers, pulſes, &c. 

TYPHOPDES, in medicine, a kind of ardent or burning fever, 
uſually attending on eryſipelas's of any of the viſcera. 

TYPHOMANTA *, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the brain, where- 
in the patient, not being able to ſleep, though greatly inclining 
thereto, lies with his eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly, and flings him- 
ſelf this way and that.—It is alſo called coma vigil. See 
COMA. 


The word is formed from the Greek vu, ſmoke, and yz, 
madnels. 


TYPOGRAPHY *, the art of printing. See PRINTING. 
The word is formed from the Greek 3v7©-, a type, or form, 
and vgn, writing, 

TVRANT, tyrannus, denoted, among the ancients, a king 
or monarch. But the ill uſe ſeveral perſons, inveſted with that 
character made of it, has altered the import of the word, 
which now ſignifies an unjuſt and a crucl prince, who invades 
the liberty of his people, and rules in a more deſpotic manner, 
than the laws of nature, or thoſe of the country, admit of. 

TY*'ROSIS*, in medicine, a coagulating, or curdling of milk 
in the ſtomach, after the manner of cheele, 

* The word is Greck, and derived from re, checſe, 
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is the twentieth letter in the alphabet, and the fiſth 

vowel. The letter U ſeems to owe its origipal to 

the V conſonant, though it is abſolutely as different 

9 a letter from that, as E and F. It is formed in 

the voice by a round configuration of the lips, and a greater 

extruſion of the under one ; the tongue is alſo more canulated 
than informing the O ; elſe other things are much the ſame. 

V — a numeral letter, and ſigniſies five, according to the 

verſe: „ 


V, vero guinque dabit tibi, fi refle numerabis. 


When a daſh was added a-top V, it ſignified 5000. 
The letter V, we find, was in the moſt ancient Greek al- 
phabet, by the Sigean inſcription. And, as it had the force of 
the Hebrew Vau, ſo it might, probably, be formed from thence ; 
though the figure of this letter, in the moſt ancient Eaſtern 
alphabets, does not approach very near it; nor is the Phoeni- 
cian V ſo very remote, as not to flip very eaſily into it, by 
carrying the right hand ſtroke down to the bottom of the o- 
ther, before it was made to join it. The power or found of 
V and F is, by moſt grammarians, ſuppoſed to be nearly the 
ſame ; but they are widely different, in all reſpects, even in 
the vocal formation; for V is ſounded in a much flower and 
more obtuſe expreſſion of the breath, and application of the 
upper teeth to the under lip, than is done in pronouncing F, 
where the voice is more clear and acute, Befides, how very 
different is the ſound of vulgar and fulgar ? Which, with ma- 
ny inſtances of the like kind, prove V and F to be very diffe- 
rent letters. 

VA/CANCY, in philoſophy, an empty interval, or ſpace, void 
of matter, 

Vacancy, in law, &c. a poſt or benefice wanting a regular 
officer, or incumbent. 

VACA/TION, mnon-term, in law, all the time included between 
the end of one term and the beginning of the next ſucceeding 
one. 

VACUUM, vacuity, in phyſics, a ſpace empty or devoid of all 
matter or body. 
It has been the opinion of ſome philoſophers, particularly the 
Carteſians, that nature admits not a Vacuum, but that the 
univerſe is entirely full of matter : In conſequence of which 
opinion, they were obliged to aſſert, that if every thing con- 
tained in a vellc! could be taken out or annihilated, the fides 
of that veſſel, however ftrong, would come together ; but this 
is contrary to experience, for the greateſt part of the air may 
be drawn out of a veſſel by means of the air- pump, notwith- 
ſtanding which it will remain whole, if its ſides are ſtrong 
enough to ſupport the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere. 
Should it be objected here, that it is im 

all the air out of a veſſel, and that there will not be a Vacuum 


on that account; the anſwer is, that ſince a very great part of | 


the air, that was in the veſlel, may be drawn out, as appears 
by the more quick deſcent of light bodies in a receiver when | 


exhauſted of its air, there muſt be ſome vacuities between the 


pw of the remaining air; which is ſufficient to conſtitute a 

acuum. Indeed, to this it may be objected by a Carteſian, 
that thoſe vacuities are filled with materia ſubtilis, that paſſes 
freely through the ſides of the veſſel, and gives no refiſtance 
to the falling bodies: But, as the exiſtence of this materia ſubs | 
tilis can never be proved, we are not obliged to allow the 
objection; eſpecially, ſince Sir Iſaac Newton has found, that 
all 28 affords a reſiſtance, nearly, in proportion to its 
denſity. 
There are many other arguments to prove this, particularly, 
the motions of the comets through the heavenly regions with- 
out any ſenſible reſiſtance; the different weight of bodies of 
the ſame bulk, &c. 

Vacuum, or Vacuum Boyleanum, is alſo uſed, though ſome- 
what improperly, to exprefs the approach to a real 8 
by means of an air- pump. See AiR-Pump. 

VA'DARI, in the civil law, denotes a perſon to pledge, under- 
take, or give ſecurity, in behalf of another, that he ſhall, on 
a certain day, appear in court to proſecute or anſwer. 

VA DE-MECUM, or VENI-MECUM, a Latin phraſe, uſed, in 
Englith, to expreſs a thing that is very handy and familiar, 
and which one uſyally carries about with them ; chiefly appli- 
ed to ſome favourite book. 


ſnible to extract 


VADIMO/NIUM, in the civil law, a promiſe or bond given 
for 1 IN before the judge upon a day appointed, 

VA*GABOND, a perſon that wanders about, having no cer- 
_ dwelling; or a ſturdy beggar, &c. mentioned in divers 

atutes, | 

VAGINA, a Latin term, ſignifying a ſheath or ſcabbard uſed 
on divers occaſions. —As, | | 

VAGINA, in architecture, is uſed for the lower part of a termi. 
nus, becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of which the ſtatue 
ſeems to iſſue. | 

VAGINA, in anatomy, denotes a canal or cavity leading from 
the pudendum to the uterus of women. See GENERA. 
TION, 

VAGINA“LIS Gulæ, in anatomy, a name ſome anatomiſts give 
to the muſculous coat of the gula, as ſuppoſing it a proper 
muſcle, conſpiring with the œſophagus in thruſting the ali- 
ment down, when entered. 

VAGINALIs Tunica, the fame with what we otherwiſe call cli. 
throides, 

VA*GUM, in anatomy, a name given to the eighth pair of 
nerves of the medulla oblongata, called the par vagum, be- 
cauſe diſtended to divers parts of the body. 

VAIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur or doubling, conſiſting of 
divers little pieces, t and azure, reſembling a Dutch U, 

or a bell-glafs. See plate LV. fg. 13. ; 
Vairs have their point azure oppoſite their point argent, and 
the baſe argent to the azure. 

VATRY, VAIRE, VERRy, or VARRY, is applied to a coat, 
or the bearings of a coat, when charged or chequered with 
vair. 

Vairy Cuppy, or V airy Taff, or potent counter potent, is a bear- 
ing in heraldry, compoſed of pieces repreſenting the tops of 
reaches; See plate LVIII. g. 19. i : 6 

VALE/RIAN, a root fo little known in the ſhops, till of late, 
that its very name is omitted by many of the writers on the 
materia medica, in their liſts of drugs ; yet it is not ſaying too 
much to affirm, that it has more virtues than half the roots 
they have been ſo laviſh in the praiſes of. 

It is a pale-coloured root, conſiſting of a ſmall head or knob, 
from which there grow a vaſt number of fibres ; the head 
bears ſo ſmall a proportion to the whole, that it is generally 
looked on as a merely fibrous root. The fibres are moderate- 
ly large, uſually of the thickneſs of a packthread ; they are 
not — powdered, unleſs carefully dried firſt; they are mo- 
derately heavy, and are externally of a whitiſh colour, with a 
ſmall admixture of brown, and ſomewhat whiter within ; 
they are eaſily cut through with a knife, or ſciſſars, and are 
of a very ſtrong ſmell, and that of a peculiar kind ; there is 
evidently ſomething fragrant and aromatic in it, but have a 
faint bitterneſs, and their peculiar ſmell eaſily diſtinguiſh them. 
Wild Valerian is to be choſen in large, fair, and ſound roots, 
of the paleſt colour that may be, not brittle or duſty, and, 
above Ml things, of a ſtrong ſmell. They are often — — 
ted with the roots of the great water Valerian; but the want 
of ſmell in theſe, and their fibres being longer, thicker, 
tougher, and whiter, eaſily diſtinguiſh them. 

It is but of late that this medicine has been introduced into 
the ſhops. The old writers, indeed, ſpeak of Valerian, but 
they mean only the great water Valerian by that name. It 
has been pretended, that the phu of Dioſcorides, and the an- 
cient Greeks, was this wild Valerian; but whoever will care- 
fully examine their works, will find that it was the water Va- 


4  Terian they uſed the root of, not this wild mountain kind. We 


have it dug for medicinal uſe in our country; the heaths of Kent 
and Eſſex afford a great deal of it, nor are the reſt of the parts 
of England without it. It has been attempted to be cultivated 
for uſe in gardens; but the root of this is never ſo good as 
that which has ſtood in a barren foil, and been expoſed to the 
violent heats of the ſun in ſummer, with a very ſmall ſupply 
of humidity. 

The plant, which produces it, is one of the triandria mono- 
ynia of Linnæus, and one of herbz monoſpermæ ot Mr. 
ay. It is deſcribed in Moriſon's hiſtory, under the name of 

Valeriana ſylveſtris major foliis anguſtioribus, and by others 

under that of Valeriana montana major. It grows to three. 

feet, or more, in height; its leaves ſtand in pairs, and are 

large, hairy, and of a dead duſky green, divided down to 5 

ml 


VAN 
of many ſmall leaves affixed 


middle rib, fo as to ſeem made u 

on the two ſides of a ſtalk ; the Lowers ſtand in large tuſts at 
the tops of the branches, and are of a pale whitiſh red co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded each by a fingle ſeed winged with 
down: The root, taken immiediately up, has a ſtrong ſmell, 
and grows much more ſcented in keeping. | 

This root taken up at a proper ſeaſon, and carefully dried; is 


one of the beſt nervous ſimples of the ſhops. Thi late Dr. 


James Douglaſs took great pairis to introduce it into general 
uſe, and ſucceeded very happily in the attempt. It is given 
in powder from five grains to a ſcruple for a doſe, and alfo in 
tinctures and inſuſion. It is found of the greateſt ſervice in 
all diſorders of the nerves, and will go farther in curing an 
epilepſy, than, perhaps, any other __ medicine in uſe, 
many very deplorable cafes of this kind having been cured 
ſingly by it: It is alſo recommended againſt intermittent fe- 

vers, but it is leſs known, at preſent; in that intention. The 
College of Phyſicians have thought ſo well of this root, as to 
order two tinctures of it to be kept in the ſhops, the one un- 
der the name of the ſimple, the other under that of the vola- 
tile tincture of Valerian. 

VA'LET, or VAIECT, a French term, is a common name 
for all domeſtic ſervants employed in the lower and more ſot- 
vile offices ; including what we call grooms, footmen, coach- 
men, bailifts, &c. 

VALETU/DINARY, voletudinarius, a term, fometimes, uſed 
by the writers of medicine, for a perſon of a weak, fickly 
conſtitution, frequently out of order, &c. 

VALID, a term applied to acts, tranſactions, expeditions, &c. 
which are cloathed in all the formalities requiſite to their be- 
ing put into execution, and to their being admitted in a court 
of juſtice, 

VA'LLAR “, vallaris, in antiquity, an epithet given to a kind 

of crown which the Roman generals beſtowed on him who, 
in attacking the enemy's camp, firſt broke in upon the lines 
or. paliſades. 

* The word is formed from the Latin wallym, a ftake with 
branches, whereof they made the palliſade of a camp called 
lorica. 

VALUE, var, in commerce, the price or worth of any 
thing. 

intrinfic VALUE, denotes the proper, real, and effective worth 
of any thing, and is uſed chiefly with regard to money; the 
popular Value whereof may be raiſed and lowered at the plca- 
ſure of the prince; but its real or intrinſic Value, depending 
wholly on its weight and fineneſs, is not at all affected by the 
ſtamp or impreſſion thereon. 

VALUE, in bills of exchange, is uſed to ſignify the nature of the 
thing (as ready money, bills, debts, merchandizes, &c.) which 
is given, as it were, in exchange, for the ſum ſpecified in 
the bill. From four different manners of expreſſing this Va- 
lue, ſome diftinguiſh four kinds of bills of exchange. —The 
firſt bears Value received, ſimply and purely, which compre- 
hends all kinds of Value; the ſecond Value received in 
money or merchandize; the third Value of myſelf ; and the 
fourth underſtood. 

VALVE *, wvalvula, in hydraulics, pneumatics, &c. is a kind 
of lid, ot cover, of a tube or veſſel, ſo contrived as to open 
one way; but which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other 
way, the cloſer it ſhuts the aperture; ſo that it either admits 
the entrance of a fluid into the tube or veſſel, and prevents 
its return; or admits its eſcape, and prevents its re- entrance. 


See PUMP. 


* The word is formed from the Latin va/vz, folding doors. 


VALVE, valvula, in anatomy, a thin membrane applied, like a 
door or ſhutter, on divers cavities and veſſels of the body, to 
afford a paſſage to ſome humor, or other matter going one 
way, and prevent its reflux towards the part whence it came, 
The veins and lymphatics have Valves, ſituate from ſpace to 
ſpace, which open towards the heart, but keep cloſe on that 

ide towards the extremities, i. e. they let the blood and lymph 
paſs towards the heart, but prevent their returning to the ex- 
treme parts whence they came. 

VAN, Vaxr, or VaunT (of the French avani, or avaunt, 
before) is a term uſed in compoſition with ſeveral words in 
our language, —as, | . 

Van-Couriers, ate light- armed ſoldiers ſent before to beat the 
road, upon the approach of an enemy. ; 
Vax-Fzſe, a ditch dug without the counterſcarp, and running 
all along the glacis ; uſually full of water. | 
Van, or V an-Guard, is a military term, ſignify ing the firſt line 

of an army drawn up in battalia. : 
It is the ſame with the front of an army, and gives the firſt 
Charge upon an enemy. 

VANES, on mathematical inftruments, are fights made to 
move and ſlide upon croſs-ſtaves, fore: ſtaves, Davis's qua- 
drants, &c, 

VANTLLA, or, as ſome call it, aracus aromaticus, is a pod of 
a plant containing its ſeeds, and is brought to us entire, and 
with the ſeeds in it. We meet with it five or {ix inches long, 
about half an inch broad, or leſs than that, and not rounded, 
but compreſſed ſideways. It is of an uneven, furrowed, and 
wrinkled ſurface, though ſmooth and gloſſy in the intermedi- 
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ate ſpaces ; of a reddiſh colour, ſoft, tender, and unctuous to 
the touch; and is compoſed of a thin and friable membrane, 
ſupported by certain longitudinal fibres, and containing, 
within its cavity, a reddiſh pulpy matter, in which there are 


lodged an almoſt innumerable quantity of minute and gloſſy 
black ſeeds, It is of a very high, aromatic, and pertumed 
ſmell, ſomewhat like that of balſam of Peru, but more agree- 

© able, and of an acrid, unctuous, and aromatic taſte, Vanil- 
la's are to be choſen freſh, ſoft, and unctuous, not too dry or 
friable ; of an agreeable ſmell, of a duſky reddiſh colour ; our 
druggiſts have a way of recovering their loſt unctuoſity 
with oiling their ſurface ; but this is eaſily diſcovered by a 
perſon who has been once adviſed of it, We ſometimes meet 
with pods of the Vanilla, which look, as it were, mouldy, 
and are, in reality, covered with fine long ſpiculæ, or efflo- 
reſcences, of a greyiſh colour, looking like the ſhoots of the 
flower of benjamin ; theſe are only cryſtallizations of the eſ- 
ſential ſalt of the pod; and for preſent uſe, no pods ate to be 
preferred to ſuch as are moſt covered with them. | 
We meet with what are called three ſpecies of the Vanilla, 
in the modern ſhops ; the firſt has thicker and ſhorter pods, 
and is called, by the Spaniards, pompona and bona ; the ſe- 
cond has longer and flender pods, and is called the genuine or 
legitimate Vanilla; the third is ſmaller than either of the o- 
ther, and is called ſcinarona, or the ſpurious Vanilla. The 
firſt of theſe kinds is of a very ſtrong, though not pleaſant 
imell ; it is apt to give people the head-ach, and to throw 
weak women into the vapours, only by ſmelling it. The 
pulpy matter, in this, is uſually thinner than in any of the 
others, and the ſeeds conſiderably larger, not much leſs than 
muſtard ſeed ; the third, or ſmall kind, has leſs ſmell than 
either of the others, and contains much leſs, in proportion 
both of the pulpy matter and the ſeeds. The ſecond is the 
only kind that ſhould properly be uſed, We are not certain 
that theſe are not the produce of three ſeveral plants, though 
it is generally believed they are the ſruit of the ſame ſpecies 
gathered long before ripe, when half ripe, and when fully 
ripe. 
The plant which produces that which we uſe, however, we 
know to be of the number of the gynandria diandria of Lin- 
næus, and of the frutices fliquols floribus difformibus ſive 
papilionaceis of Ray. It is deſcribed by Plumier, under the 
name of Vanilla flore viridi & albo fructu nigricante, and by 
Ray, under that of volubilis ſiliquoſa Americana folis plantagi- 
nis, and the fruit U that of lobus oblongus aromaticus, among 
the older authors. It creeps upon the trees near which ĩt grows, 
and covers them to a great height; its leaves are ten or twelve 
inches long, and reſemble thoſe of plantain, and are placed 
alternately on the ſtalks; the flowers are ſmall, and of 2 
greeniſh white colour. This is the deſcription of the Vanilla 
plant of St. Domingo; and this agrees perfectly with the true 
Mexican kind, except that the Loch of that are blackiſh, 
and the pods more ſcented ; the ſpecies ſeem the ſame, and 
the little variation we find in the plants, is owing entirely to 
the ſoil, The pods of the Vanilla are gathered, from September 
to December, for uſe ; they are full of a ſuperfluous moiſture, 
when freſh, which would make them liable to rot, but that 
they are dried carefully for a fortnight or three weeks be- 
fore they are packed up. 
The high perfume of the Vanilla is eaſily extracted by ſpirit of 
wine; a ſhort infuſion, in this menſtruum, ſerves to give it 
a very rich and highly flavoured tincture ; and the remaining 
Vanilla's, when the liquor is thoroughly preſſed from them, 
have no ſmell. 
Chemically analyſed, the Vanilla yields a very large portion 
of an aromatic eſſential oil, a moderate quantity of an acid 
phlegm, and a ſmall portion of an urinary liquor, and fixed 
ſalt. | 
Vanilla's are accounted cordial, carminative, ſtomachic, and 
reſtorative ; they are warm and ſtrengthening to the ſtomach, 
and are diuretic, and promote the menſes. With all theſe 
good qualities, however, we are not very fond of them in me- 
dicine, but they are a common ingredient in chocolate. 

VAPORA'RIUM, in chemiſtry, a vapour bath, or that where- 
in the body, containing the ingredients, is placed fo as to re- 
ceive the fumes of boiling water. 

VAPOUR, vapor, in philoſophy, the ſmall particles of a fluid, 
which, being ſeparated by heat, riſe from the ſurface, 
That Vapours are raiſed from the ſurface of water by the ac- 
tion of the ſun's heat, is agreed on by all : But the manner in 
which this is done, has ever been a controvetſy among philo- 
ſophers. 
If we conſult a Carteſian upon this matter, he 3 
tells us, that, by the action of the ſun upon the water, ſmall 
particles of the water are formed into hollow ſpheres, filled 
with materia ſubtilis, and by that means becoming lighter than 
an equal bulk of air, are eaſily buoyed up in it. But, as this 
materia ſubtilis is only a fiction, this ſolution is not to be re- 


arded. 
Pr. Nicuwentyt, and ſeveral other philoſophets, who main- 
tain, that fire is a particular ſubſtance, diſtinct from other 
matter, account for the formation and aſcent of Vapours thus: 
They ſay, that the rays of the ſun, or particles of fire ſepa- 
rated from them, adhering to paxticles'of the water, make up 
11 Q little 


— 


der the external air from n 
A 


bient air, and would no longer 
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little bodies, lighter than an equal bulk of air; which, there- 


- fore, by the laws of hydroſtatics, will aſcend in it, till they 


come to an height where the air is of the ſame ſpecihc gravity 
with themſelves; And that rain is produced by the ſeparati- 


on of the particles of the fire from thoſe of the water; which | 
laſt, being then left without ſupport, can no longer be ſuſtain- 
dd bythe air, but falls down in drops of rain. 
difficylties : Firſt, Fire | 
has never been yet proved to be a diſtin element, or a par- 
- ticular ſubſtance z and the chan 
. tnical preparations, heretofore 


This opinion is liable to the followin 


of weight in bodies in che- 
ught to ariſe from the ad- 
heſion of particles of fire, is found to proceed from 
ſion of particles of air, 


ety particles, which are joined to the watery ones 
to buoy them up, muſt be conſiderably large, or elſe a very 


great number muſt fix upon a ſingle particle of water; and 
then a perſon, 


being on the top of an hill in the cloud, would 


- be ſenſible of the heat, and find the rain, produced from that 


Vapour, much colder than the Vapour itſelf : Whereas the 


' contrary is evident to our ſenſes; the tops of hills, though in 


— clouds, being much colder than the rain which falls be- 
0 W. 


Beſides, the manner in which the particles of water ſhould be 


ſeparated from thoſe of the fire, ſo. as to fall in rain, is not ea- 


ſily to be conceived. 


The moſt generally received opinion is, that by the action of 
the ſun on the ſurface of the water, the aqueous particles be- 

come formed into bubbles, filled with a flatus, or warm air, 
which renders them ſpecifically lighter than common air, and 

makes them riſe therein, till they meet with ſuch as is of the 

ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves. But I aſk, 

Firſt, How comes the air in the bubbles to be ſpecifically 

lighter than that without, ſince the ſun's rays, which act upon 

the water from whence they are raiſed, ate equally denſe over 

all its ſurface ? 


Secondly, If it could be poſſible for rarer air to be ſeparated 


from the denſer ambient air, to form the bubbles (as bubbles 


of ſoaped water are blown up by warm air from the Jungs, 
whilſt the ambient air is colder and denſer) what would hin- 
that, which 1s incloſed in 
the bubbles, immediately to the ſame degree of coldneſs and 
pecific gravity with ill (cold being readily communicated 
through ſuch thin ſhells of water); by which means, the 
bubbles would become 3 heavier than the circumam- 
e ſupported therein, but fall 
down, almoſt as ſoon as they were formed ? 
Thirdly, If we ſhould grant all the reſt of the ſuppoſition, yet 


1 


the following difficulty will ſtill remain. If clouds are made 
up of bubbles of water filled with air, why do not thoſe bub- 


bles always expand, when the ambient air is rarefied, and 
preſſes leſs upon them than it did before; and why are they 
not condenſed, when the ambient air is condenſed by the ac- 
cumulation of the ſuperior air ? But if this condenfation and 
rarefaction ſhould happen to them, the clouds would always 
continue at the ſame height, contrary to obſervation ; and 
we ſhould never have any rain. 

The two laſt opinions are more largely examined by Dr. De- 
ſaguliers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 407. After 
which, he endeavours to eſtabliſh one of his own. 

He obſerves, with Sir Iſaac Newton, that, when by heat or 
fermentation the particles of a body are ſeparated from their 
contact, their repulſive force grows 8 and the particles 


exert that force at greater diſtances; fo that the ſame body 


ſhall be expanded into a very large ſpace, by becoming fluid; 
and may ſometimes take up more than a million of times the 
room it did in a ſolid and incompreſſible ſtate. < Thus, fays 
he, if the particles of water are turned into Vapour, by re- 
pelling each other ſtrongly, and repel air more than they re- 
pel each other ; aggregates of, ſuch particles, made up of Va- 
pour and vacuity, may ariſe in air of different denſities, ac- 
cording, to their own denſity depending on their degree of 
heat.“ He obſerves farther, that heat ads more powerfully on 
water, than on common air ; for that the ſame degree of heat, 
which rareſies air two-thirds, will rarefy water near fourteen- 
thouſand times, changing it into ſteam or Vapour, as it boils 
it. And in winter, that ſmall degree of heat, which, in re- 
ſpect of our bodies, appears cold, will raiſe a ſteam or Va- 
our from water, at the ſame time that it condenſes air, Laſt- 
y, he obſerves, that the denſity and rarity of this Vapour de- 
pends chiefly on its degree of heat, and but little on the preſ- 
ſure of the circumambient air. From all which he infers, 
that the Vapour being more rarefied near the ſurface of the 
earth, than the air is there by the ſame degree of heat, muſt 
neceſſarily be buoyed up into the atmoſphere ; and ſince it 
does not expand itſelf much, though the preſſure of the in- 
cumbent air grows lefs, at length it finds a place where the 
atmoſphere is of the ſame ſpecthe gravity with itſelf, and there 
floats, till by ſome accident or other, it is converted again in- 
to drops of water, and falls down in rain. 


And to ſhew that air is not neceſſary for the formation of ſteam 


or Vapour, he gives us this experiment : 


ABCD (plate LXI. fig. 7.) is a pretty large veſſel of wa- 
ter, which muſt be ſet upon the fire to boil, In this veſlel 


the adhe- | 


' Secondly,” Should the above-mentioned ſuppoſition be allow- 
ed, che fi 
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muſt be ſuſpended the glaſs bell E 
fink in water; but put in, in ſuch a manuer, that it be filled 
with water, when upright, without any bubbles of air at its 
crown within, the croum being all under water. As the Wa- 
ter boils, the bell will, by degrees, be emptied of its water 
the water in the bell being preſſed down by the ſteam which 
riſes from it; but, as that ſteam has the appearance of air in 
order to know whether it be air or not, take the veſſel of the 
fire, and draw up the bell by a ſtring faſtened to its knob or 
top, till only the, mouth remains; under water ; then, as the 
ſteam condenſes by the cold air on the outſide of the bell the 
water will riſe up into the bell at F, quite to the top, without 


any bubble above it; which ſhews, that the team, which 
kept out the water, was not air, 


Varous, in medicine, a diſeaſe propetly called hypo, or the 
h in men, particularly, the ſpleen. 


„made heavy enough to 


hypochondriacal diſeaſe, and 
See HY POCHONDRIAC, 

VARI, VarEx1, in medicine, names for a ſcorbutic affection 
otherwiſe called arthritis vaga, the wandering gout, conſiſting 
in a wandering or ſhifting pain, affecting the nervous parts 
about the joints, and proceeding from an acid and malignant 
acrimony of the nervous fluid, or ſerous lymph, together with 
an extraordinary mobility, and vaporoſity oi the ſame, on ac- 
count of the thinneſs of its contexture. | 

VARIABLE, in geometry, and analytics, is a term applied, by 
mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either increaſe or di- 
miniſh, according as ſome other quantity either increaſes or 
diminiſhes. | 8 ; 5 

VARIANCE, variantia, in law, an alteration or change of 
condition in a perſon or thing, after ſome former concern or 
tranſaction therewith. iy ni ot io 2 

VARIANCE, is alſo ufed for an alteration of ſomething formerly 
laid in a plea z or where the declaration in a cauſe differs from 
the writ, or from the deed upon which it is grounded. 

VARIA”TION, in geography, navigation, &c. a term applied 
to the deviation of the magnetic needle, or compaſs, from 
the true north point of the horizon. 

Various hypotheſes have been framed to account for this ex- 
n but the moſt famous is that of the 
ſagacious Dr. Halley, which we have given under the article 
MAGNET. | 
The knowledge of the Variation of the compaſs is of great uſe 
in navigation. Under the articles AMPLITUDE and AZ1- 
MUTH, we have ſhewn the method of finding the ampli- 
tude or azimuth of a heavenly object; and, under Az iuurn 
Compaſs, the method of finding the magnetic amplitude and 
azimuth, whence it will be eaſy to diſcover the V ariation of the 
compals by the following rule : 
Let both be counted from the north in north latitude, and 
from the ſouth in ſouth latitude, and the difference between 
the two azimuths or amplitudes will give the Variation, which 
will be eaſterly or weſterly, according as the magnetic north 
ps falls to the eaſtward or weſtward of the true north. 
xample. Being at ſea in the latitude of 31 deg. 20 min. 
north, I found the ſun's true azimuth to be 64 deg, 37 min. 
from the north eaſterly, and at the ſame time his magnetic 
azimuth was north 47 deg. 50 min. eaſterly ; required the 
Variation? | 
The difference of theſe two azimuths is 16 deg. 47 min. 
And, becauſe the true exceeds the magnetic azimuth, it ſhews 
that the true north point is farther from the ſun than the mag- 
netic north 1s, and, conſequently, the V ariation is 16 deg. 17 
min. eaſterly, | 

VARIATION of the moon, in aſtronomy, is the third inequali 
obſerved in that planet's motion. Sce the article MOON, 

VARIEGA”TION, among botaniſts and floriſts, the act of 

» ſtreaking or diverhifying the leaves, &c, of plants and flowers 
with ſeveral colours, 

Variegation is either natural or artificial. —Of natural Vatie- 
gation there are four kinds; the firſt ſhewing itſelf in yellow 
ſpots here and there, in che leaves of plants called, by gar- 
deners, the yellow bloach. 
The ſecond, called the white bloach, marks the leaves with 
a greater number of white ſpots, or ſtripes ; the whiteſt lying 
next the ſurface of the leaves, uſually accompanied with other 
OR of a greeniſh white, that lie deeper in the body of the 
Caves. 
The third, and moſt beautiful, is where the leaves are edged 
with white, being owing to ſome diforder or infection in the 
a, which ſtains the natural complexion or verdure of the 
plant. 
The fourth kind is that called the yellow edge. 

Artificial V ARIEGATION, is performed by inarching or inocu- 
lating a ftriped or variegated plant into a plain one of the 
ſame ſort, as a variegated common jeſſamin into a plain, 
common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jeſſamin. 

A ſingle bud or eve, Mr. Bradley obferves, being placed in 
the eſcutcheon of a diſtempered tree, where it can only re- 
ceive nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, will become vart- 
egated proportionably to the nouriſhment it draws, and will 
partake more of the white and yellow juice, than if a branch 
ſhould be inarched, the bud having nothing to nouriſh it, but 
the juices of the plant it is inoculated on; whereas a cyon 


inarched is fed by the ſtriped plant, and the healthful one, 


1 
As 


As to the natural ſtripes or variegations, 
cular circumſtances to be obſerved: 1. 


kind are rue, thyme, 


— 


there are ſome parti. 
at ſome plants onl 
appear variegated or bloached in the ſpring and + Kang the 


* 


ſtains diſappearing, as = gather ſtrength in ſummer ; Of this 


Some pla cnually Mogehed 
3. e plants are continually bloached in the ſpongy part o 
their leaves; the p- veſſels all the time, — dns of a 
healthful green: Such are the alternus, orange - mint, &c. 
which, being ſtrengthened by rich manure, or ja inarch- 
ed in healthful plants, throw off the diſtemper. 
. In other plants, the diſeaſe is ſo rooted and inveterate, that 
it is propagated with the ſeed : Such are the arch-angel, wa- 


ter betony, batik<crels, borrage, ſtriped cellary, and ſycamore; 


T 


* 


the ſides of which produce ſtriped plants. 
ARIO'LZ * or VARIOLI, a contagious diſcaſe Jar] 
called the ſmall-pox. See SMALL-Þax. » popuarly 
It is called Variolz, as ſhewing itſelf in puſtules or little tu- 
mors, like varices ; or as variegating the Kin. 


ARIO'RUM *, in matters of literature, a term or phraſe, of | 
abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claſſic author, printed in 
Holland; with the notes of divers authors thereupon « Cum 
notis Variorum, or cum ſelectis Variorum obſervationibus. In 
this ſenſe we ſay Plautus Variorum, a ſet of Dutch Variorums, 
&c.— The V ariorums for the moſt part are the moſt valued 
editions. | 

The word is the genitive plural of the Latin varius, different, 

divers. 


VARIX, in medicine, are thoſe unequal nodous and blackiſh 


tubercles of the veins, which are ſubject to riſe in any part of 
the body, but moſt frequently in the feet, about the ankles ; 
though ſometimes higher, as about the legs, thighs, and other 
places, as the ſcrotum, and even in the head and belly. —This 
diſeaſe moſt frequently infeſts pregnant women, but is incident 
to any other perſons, eſpecially thoſe who abound with thick 
blood, or are affected with a pain of the hypochondria, an ob- 
ſtruction of the liver, or a ſcirrhus. The more the Varices in- 
creaſe, the more painful and troubleſome they become, on ac- 
count of the more violent tenſion of the membranes ; and 


- ſometimes they even come to a rupture, and diſcharge plenty 


to their works, and defend them from t 


White VARNISH.— Take gum ſandarach, of the cleareſt and 


of blood, or degenerate into malignant ulcers, 

The cure is to be attempted by evacuatians, as phlebotomy and 
cathartics ; external applications, as diſcutient fomentations, 
cataplaſms, embrocations, bandages, &c. or laſtly, where the 
caſe grows dangerous, by inciſion, 


VARNISH, or VERNISsR, verxix, a thick, viſcid, ſhining li- 


quor, uſed by painters, gilders, &c. to give a gloſs and luſtre 
weather, duſt, &c. 
There are ſeveral kinds of V arniſhes in uſe, as the ſiccative or 
drying Varniſh, made of oil of aſpin, turpentine, and ſandarach 
melted together. 

White Varniſh, called alſo Venetian Varniſh, made of oil of 
turpentine, fine-turpentine, and maſtic, 

Spirit of wine Varniſh, made of ſandarach, white amber, gum 
elemi and maſtic ; ſerving to gild leather, picture- frames, &c. 
withal. 

Gilt Varniſh, made of linſeed oil, ſandarach, aloes, gamboage, 
and litharge of gold. 

China Varniſh, made of gum lacca, colophony, maſtic, and 
ſpirit of wine. 

Common Varniſh, which is only common turpentine, diſ- 
ſolved in oil of turpentine. | 


whiteſt ſort, eight ounces ; gum maſtic, of the cleareſt ſort, 


half an ounce ; of ſarcocolla, the whiteſt, three quarters of ay, 


ounce ; Venice turpentine, an ounce and a halt ; benzoin, the 
cleareſt, one quarter of an ounce ; white roſin, one quarter of 
an ounce ; gum animæ, three quarters of an ounce ; let all 
theſe be diſſolved, and mixed in the manner following: 

Put the ſarcocolla and roſin into a little more ſpirits than will 
cover them to diſſolve; then add the benzoin, zum animæ, and 
Venice turpentine, into either a glaſs or glazed carthen veſſel, 
and pour on as much ſpirits as will cover them an inch; then 
put the gum maſtic into a glaſs or glazed veſſel, and pour ſtrong 
ſpirits upon it, covering it alſo about an inch thick, to diſſolve 
it rightly ; then put your gum elemi in a diſtinct veſſel as be- 
fore, and cover it with ſpirits to diſſolve. 

For this purpoſe, you need only break the roſin a little, and 
powder the gum anime, ſarcocolla, and benzoin. 

Let all and three or four days to diſſolve, ſhaking the glaſſes, 
&c. two or three times a day, and afterwards put them all to- 
gether into a glazed veſſel, ſtirring them well, and ſtrain the 
liquor and gums gently, beginning with the gums, through a 
linen cloth. 4 | | 
Then put it into a bottle, and let it ſtand a week before you 
uſe it, and pour off as much of the clear only, as you think 
ſufficient for preſent uſe. 


Amber V ARNI1$H, from a manuſcript of Mr. Boyle. Take white 


roſin four drachms, melt it over the fire in a clean glazed pip- 
kin, then put into it two ounces of the whiteſt amber you can 
get (finely powdered) this is to be put in by a little and a little, 
gradually, keeping it 1 all the while with a ſmall ſtick, 
over a gentle fire, till it diſſolves, pouring in now and then a 


| 


little oil of turpentine, as you find it growing ſtiff; and con- 
tinue fo to do till all your amber is melted. | 

ut great care muſt be taken not to ſet the houſe on fire, for 
the Yea vapours of the oil of turpentine will take fire by heat 
ouly t ut, if it ſhall happen ſo to do, immediately put a flat 
board or wet blanket over the fiery. pot, and, by keeping the 
air from it, you will put it out, or ſuffocate it. 
Therefore it will be beſt to melt the roſin in a glaſs of a cy- 
lindric figure in a bed of hot ſand, after the glaſs has been well 
annealed or warmed by degrees in the ſand, under which you 
muſt keep a gentle fire, TW i 55 
When the Varniſh has been thus made, pour it into a coarſs 
linen b „and preſs it between two hot boards of oak or flat 
plates of iron; after which it may be uſed with any colours in 
painting, and alſo for varniſhing them over, when painted. 
But, tor covering gold, you muſt uſe the following Varniſh : 
this is to be obſerved, that, when you have - varniſhed with 
white Varniſh, you may put the things varniſhed into a da- 
Clining oven, which will harden the Varniſh. 


Hard V aRx15H, which will bear the muffie —T ake, of colopho- 


ny, an ounce ; ſet it over the fire in a well glazed earthen 
velle], till it is melted ; then, by little and little, ſtrew in two 
ounces of powder of amber, keeping ſtirring it all the while 
with a ſtick ; and when you perceive it begin to harden or re- 
liſt the ſtick, then, put in a little turpentine oil, which will 
thin and ſoften it immediately-; then put in two-ounces of gum 
copal (finely powdered) ſprinkling it in as you did the amber, 
ever and anon pouring in a little oil of turpentine, and, when 
it is done, ſtrain it as before directed. 

This is proper to varniſh over gold, and the things done with 
it muſt be ſet into a declining oven, three or four days ſuc- 
ceſhvely, and then it will reſiſt even the fire. | 


A VARNISH for braſs to make it lock like gold. Take two quarts 


of ſpirit of wine, and put it into a glaſs bolthead ; then add to it 

an ounce of gambooge, two ounces of lake, and two ounces 

of gum maſtic ; ſet this in a ſand-heat for ſix days, or elſe near 

a fire, or you may put the body of the bolthead frequently into 

warm water, and ſhake it two or three times a day; then ſet 

it over a pan of warm ſmall- coal duſt. Before you lay this 

Varniſh - over the metal, be ſure you ſee that it has been 

well cleaned, varniſh it over thinly with this Varniſh, and it 
will appear of the colour of gold. Set it in a declining oven to 
harden, and it will not rub off. 

N. B. This is a good Varniſh to mix with any colours that 
incline to red, and the amber Varniſh for mixing with thoſe: 
that are pale, 


VARNISH for gold, or ſuch metals as imitate geld. Take colo- 


phony, and, having melted it, put in two ounces of amber 
finely powdered, and ſome ſpirit of turpentine, and, as the 
amber thickens, keep it well ſtirring ; then put in an ounce of 
gum elemi, well pulverized, and more ſpirit of turpentine, 
conſtantly ſtirring the liquor till all is well mixed and incorpo- 
rated: but take care however to uſe as little turpentine as you 
can, becauſe, the thicker the Varniſh is made, the harder it 
will be. Let this be done over a ſand-heat, in an open glaſs ; 
then ſtrain it, as is directed for the preceding Varnith, This 
Varniſh is to be uſed alone, firſt warming the veſſels made of 
paper-paſte; and lay it on with a painting bruſh before the fire, 
but not too near, leſt the fire raiſe it into bliſters. After this 
has been done, harden it three ſeveral times in ovens ; firſt 
with a ſlack heat, the next with a warmer, and the third with 
a very hot one ; and the veſſels will look like poliſhed gold. 
And as for ſuch veſſels, &c. as ſhall be made with ſaw-duſt 
and gums ; the Varniſh may be made of the ſame ingredients 
as above-mentioned, except the gum clemi ; and this will dry 
in the ſun, or in a gentle warmth. 


VarxIsH for any thing covered with leaf ſilver. —Firſt paint the 


thing over with ſize, and ground chalk or whiting ; let them 
ſtand till they are thoroughly dry, and then do them over 
with very good gold ſize, of a bright colour (for there is much 
difference in the colour of it ; ſome being ycllow, and others 
almoſt white ; the firſt is moſt proper for gold, and the laſt 
for ſilver.) When this ſize is almoſt dry, that it will juſt ſtirk 
a little to the touch, lay on the leaf filver, and cloſe it well to 


the ſize. 


Varnisn for ſilver, Mlelt, in a well glazed pipkin, ſome fine 


turpentine, and put in three ounces of white amber, finely pow- 
dered (more or leſs, according to the quantity your work will 
require) put it in by little and little, keeping it continually ſtir- 
ring, adding by degrees ſome ſpirit of turpentine, till all the 
amber is diſſolved; and then add to it an ounce of ſarcocolla 
well beaten, and an ounce of gum elemi well levigatcd, adding 
now and then a little ſpirit of turpentine, till all is diſtolved: 
do this over a gentle fire, and keep it conſtantly ſtirring. 

This Varniſh will be white and ſtrong as the former, and is 
to be uſed warm, and hardened by degrees in an oven, as var- 
niſhed gold, and it will look like poliſhed filver, : 

When you lay on your Varniſhes, take the following me- 
thod : 

1. If you varniſh wood, let your wood be 2 ſmooth, cloſe - 
grained, free from greaſe, and rubbed with ruſhes. ; 

2. Lay on your colours as ſmooth as poſſible, and, if the Var- 
niſh has any bliſters in it, take them off by a poliſh with 


* 3. While 


VAS 


3: While pou an capnſhings beep your work wm bet not 
ing on your Varniſh, begin in the middle, and ftroke | 


In layi 
e byuſ iy 6 outſide, then to another extreme part, and ſo 
on | all coyered ; for, if you ven at the edges, the 
_ bruſh will leave blots there, and make the work unequal. 
1 55 n fine works uſe the fineſt tripoli in poliſhing : do not po- 
liſh it at one time only but, after the firſt time, let it 
N three days, _ poliſh it again ſor the laſt time. 
6. In the fil poliſhing you muſt uſe a good deal of tr is 
but in the next a very little will ſerye ; when you have done, 
Wah off your tripoli with a ſponge and water; dry the Var 
niſh with a dry linen rag, and clear the work, if a white ground, 


for 


3 - 


With oil and whiting ; or, if black, with vil and lamp black. 
 VARNtM, allo ſignifies a ſort of ſhining coat, where with potters 


ware, Delft-ware, China-ware, &c. are covered, which gives 
zem a ſmoothneſs. and luſtre.—Melted lead is generally uſed 
for the firſt, and ſmalt for the ſecond. 
VARNI1$H, among medaliſts, ſignifies the colours antique medals 
_ have acquired in the earth, | 
| | alone is able to give to medals, and 
dart has never yet attained to counterfeit, enhances the value of 
them; that is, the colour, which certain ſoils, in which they 
have a long time lain, tinges the metals withal ; fome of which 
are blue, almoſt as beautiful as the turquoiſe ; others with an 
inimitable vermilion colour ; others with a certain ſhining po- 
liſhed brown, vaſtly finer than Braſil figures. 


The beauty, which nature 


The moſt uſual Varniſh is a beautiful green, which bangs to 
the fineſt ſtrokes without effacing them, more accurately than | 


the fineſt enamel does on metals. 


No metal but braſs is ſuſceptible of. this; for the green ruſt, | 


that gathers on filver, always ſpoils it; and it mult be got off 
with vinegar or lemon- juice. | 
Falſifiers of medals have a falſe or modern Varniſh, which 
they uſe on their counterfeits, to give them the appearance, or 
air, of being antique. But this may be diſcovered by its ſoft- 
neſs, it being ſofter than the natural Varniſh, which is as hard 
as the metal itſelf, 
Some depoſit their ſpurious metals in the earth for a conſi- 
derable time, by which means they contract a ſort of Varniſh, 
which may impoſe upon the leſs knowing; others uſe ſal- ar- 
moniac, and others burnt paper. f 
VAS, a veſſel, either for mechanical, chemical, culinary, or any 
other uſes, In anatomy, all the parts which convey a fluid are 
called veſlels, as the veins, arteries, and lymphatics. 

VA'SA Concordia, among hydraulic authors, are two veſſels ſo 
conſtructed, as that one of them, though full of wine, will not 
run a drop, unleſs the other, being full of water, do run alſo. — 
Their ſtructure and, apparatus may be ſeen in Wolfius's Ele- 
ment, Matheſ, T. H. Hydraul. 

VASCULAR, vaſeularis, in anatomy, is applied to any thing 
conſiſting of divers veſſels, veins, arteries, &c. 

VASCULTFEROUS Plaut, among the botaniſts, ſuch as have 
a peculiar veſſel or caſe to contain the ſeed which is ſometimes 
divided into cells, 

VA'SE, a term of equal import with the Latin vas, whence it 
is formed, and the Engliſh veſſel. ; 

VAS ES, in architecture, are ornaments of ſculpture placed on 
ſocles or pedeſtals, repreſenting the veſſels of the ancients; par- 
ticulazly thoſe uſed in ſacrifice, as the præſericulum, ſimpulum, 
incenſe- pots, flower- pots, &c. and occaſionally enriched with 
baſſo relievo's. 

Vas, is particularly uſed in architecture, to ſignify the body of 
the Corinthian and Compoſite capital; called alſo the tam- 
bour or drum; and, ſometimes, the campana or bell. 

Vass, is alſo ſometimes uſed, among floriſts, for that they other- 
wiſe call the calyx. | 
Goldſmiths, braſiers, &c. alſo uſe Vaſe for the middle of a 
church candleſtick ; which is uſually of a roundiſh figure, bor- 
dering ſomewhat on that of a V aſe. 

V A\SSAL *, vaſſallus, in our ancient cuſtoms, a perſon who 
vowed fidelity and homage to a lord, on account of ſome land, 
&c. which he had of him in fee. 


* Du Cange will have the word to come from waſ/us, which an- 
ciently Fenified a ſervant or domeſtic of a prince, and ſome- 
times alſo the comites or aſſeſſores in public trials. — Menage 
after Cujas takes Vaſlal to have been formed of gel, an anci- 
ent German word ſignifying companion. — Caſeneuve derives it 
from the Gauliſh ge, a brave man, from geo, or ge um, or 
j-efum, a kind of javelin uſed among them. — Voſhus derives 


Vaſſal from was, wadis, pledge; whence alſo he will have it] 


to be, that they are ſometimes called Adeles. 


The Vaſſal was alſo called piratus, lords- man, and free-man, 
but now the denomination 1s changed to that of tenant in tee. 


V A/SSALAGE, the ſtate of a vailal, or a ſervitude and depen- | | 


dency on a ſuperior lord, 
VA'STO, in law, a writ that lies againſt the tenant for life or 
years, for making waſte. 


VA'STUS, in anatomy, a name common to two muſcles of the 


leg, diſtinguiſhed into internal and external, thus called from 
their largeneſs; both of them ſerving to extend the leg, 
Vasrvs externus, ſprings from the root of the great trochanter, 
and from the linea aſpera, outwardly tendinous, and inwardly 
fleſhy, and deſcending obliquely forwards, becomes, vice verſa, 


©* fenidigous Tnwardly, 
| tendon of the redtus, 
_ together with t. 
VASTUS inter mus, "ariſes þ 
"fiſhy, from the finta alpe | 
hate upon die gute of te tb 
to the loweſt apophyſis thereaf on 
ſcends obli | 
ſotmer. * 


VAT, PAH, 4 kind & tete ated to bold wine, ale b. 
eyder, or any other liquor, in the time of its — 

VATICAN, Yaticanus, is properly the name of one of the . 
ven hills wWhereon Rome * on che foot hereof is the fa. 
mous church” of St. Peter, hence. called the Vatican 3 and 
magnificert palace of the pope which has | 


+ 
* . 


continued alch 

| oft 
"8.5 — 1 nſide; whence it de. 
nely, and, growing tendanous, is r* 


* - 
9 
- 


the ſame denomi 
nation. 2 2 * 141 Fr 
VATICINA/TION, vaticiuatia, the art of propheſying. or a; 
vining. * Uo AL | 4 * 5 prophe yung, or di- 
VAULT, forms, in architecture, a piece of maſonry- 
contrived that the ones which form it fuſtain ebe ue 
their diſpoſition. R " 
| 3 are, 2 many oceafions, to be preferred to ſoſſils or flat 
celings, as they give a greater height and elevation 
beſides more 3 N 5 1 750 * 
Salmaſtus obſerves, that the ancients had only three kinds of 
Vaults, The firſt was the fornix, made cradle-wiſr; the ſe. 
cond a teſtudo, i; e. tortoiſe-wiſe, which the French call cul 
de four or oven-wiſe; and the third concha, or trumpet- 


D | if 4 1 
zoderns have ſubdivided theſe three forts into many 


But the x 
more, to which they have given different names, according to 
455 ures and uſes; ſome; of them aze circular and others 
ep tiCa 1 79 19 

Again, the ſweeps of ſome are larger, others leſs portions of a 
ſphere. All ſuch as ate above hemiſpheres are called high or 
ſurmounted Vaults; and all that ate leis than hemiſpheres, 
are called low or ſutbaſed Vaults, or teſtudines. 

In ſome Vaults the height is greater than the diameter; in 
others, it is leſs: others again aze quite flat, and only made 
with haunſes; others like ovens, or in the form of a cul de four 
&c. and others growing wider, as. they, lengthen, like à trum- 


et, 
I here are alſo Gothic, Vaults; with ogives, &c. ; 
Of Vaults ſome again are ſingle, others double, crofs, diago- 
nal, horizontal, aſcending, deſcending, angular, oblique, pen- 


n 
Maſter VAULTSs, are thoſe that cover the principal parts of 


buildings, in contradiſtinction to the upper or ſubordinate 
Lane. which only cover ſome little part, as a paſſage or gate, 
. 


Double V AuLT, is one that is built over another, to make the 
outer decoration range with the inner, or, to make the beauty 
and decoration of the inſide conſiſtent with that of the outſide, 
leaves a ſpace between the concavity of the one and the con- 
cavity of the other. Inſtances of which we have in the'dome 
at St. Peter's at Rome, St. Paul's in London, and in that of 
the invalids at Paris. 

VauLTs with compartments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or inner face, 
is enriched with, pannels of ſculpture, ſeparated by plat-bands. 
Theſe compartments, which are of different figures, according 
to the Vaults, and uſually gilt-on a white ground, are made 
with ſtone or brick-walls, as in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome, or with plaiſter on timber Vaults. | 

Theery of V AULTS.—A ſemi- circular arch or Vault, ſtanding on 

two piedroits, or impoſts, and all the ſtones that compoſe them, 
being cut, and placed in ſuch manner, as that their joints or 
beds, being prolonged, do all meet in the center of the Vault; 
it is evident, that all the ſtones muſt be in the form of wedges, 
i, e. muſt be wider and bigger at top, by virtue of which they 
ſuſtain each other, and mutually oppoſe the effort of their 
weight, which determines them to fall. 
The ſtone in the middle of the Vaults, which ſtands perpen - 
dicular to the horizon, and is called the key of the Vault, is 
ſuſtained on each fide by two contiguous ſtones, juſt as by 
two inclined planes; and, conſequently, the effort it makes 
to fall is not equal to its weight. 

But ſtill that effort is the greater, as the inclined planes are leſs 
inclined ; ſo that if they were infinitely little inclined, i. e. if 

they were perpendicular to the horizon, as well as the key, it 
will tend to fall with its whole weight, and would actually fall, 
but for the mortar. 
The ſecond ſtone, which is on the right or left of the key- ſtone, 
is ſuſtained by a third, which, by virtue of the figure of the 
Vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to the ſecond, than the ſe- 
cond is to the firſt ; and conſequently the ſecend, in the effort 
it makes to fall, employs a leſs part of its weight than the firſt. 
For the ſame reaſon, all the ſtones from the key-ſtone employ 
{till a leſs and leſs part of their weight to the laſt ; which, reſt- 
ing on a horizontal plane, employs no part of its weight; or, 

Which is the ſame thing, makes no effort at all, as being in- 
tirely ſupported by the impoſt. : 

Now, in Vaults; a great point to be aimed at is, that all the 
vouſſoirs or ſtones make an equal effort towards falling 423 


VEG 
122 


laſt; which ſhould be infinitely heavier. 


NI. de la Hire demonſtrates what that proportion is, in which 
the weights of the ſtones of a ſemi-circular arch muſt be in- 
_ereaſed to be in æquilibrio, or to tend with equal forces to fall, 


) employ ſtill a le and leſs part of its whole 
neſt, Rance, only employing one half, the 
ſecond one third, the third one fourth, &c. There is no other 
way of making thoſe different parts equal, but by a proporti- 
- onable augmentation of the whole, i. e. the ſecond ſtone muſt 
de heavier than the firſt, the third than the ſecond, &c: to the 


which is the firmeſt diſpoſition a Vault can have. 
_ The architects before him had no certain rule to conduct them- 
ſelves by, but did all at random. Reckoning the degrees of 

the quadrant of a circle, from the key-ſtone to the impoſt, the 
extremity of each ſtone will take up ſo much the greater arch, 
as it is farther from the key. 
M. de la Hire's rule is to augment the weight of each tone 
above that of they key-ſtone, as much as the tangent of the 
arch of half the key. Now the tangent of the laſt ſtone 
of nec becomes infinite, and of conſequence its weight 

ſhould be ſo too; but, as infinity has no place in practice, 
the rule amounts to this, that the laſt ſtones be loaded as 
much as 9 that they may the better reſiſt the effort 
Which the Vault makes to ſeparate them; which is called the 
| or drift of the Vault, | 

r. Parent has fince determined the curve, or figure, which 

the extrados or outfide of a Vault, whoſe intrados, or inſide, is 
ſpherical, muſt have, that all the ſtones may be in zquilibrio. 
Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick, in the middle of the Vault 
2 of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all the 
reit. 
Reins, or fillings up of a V AuLT, are the ſides which ſuſtain it. 
Pendentive of a V AULT, is the part ſuſpended between the arches 
or ogives. 
Impaſt of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt vouſſoir, or 
arch- ſtone of the Vault, is laid. 
UBFQUITY, omnipreſence ; an attribute of the Godhead, 
whereby he is always intimately preſent to all things ; gives 
the eſſe to all things; knows, preſerves, and does all in all 
things. 
For ſince God cannot be ſaid to exiſt in all places, as placed 
therein (becauſe then he would need ſomething to his ex- 
iſtence, viz. place; and would have extenſion, parts, wy he 
muſt be conceived to be every-where or in all things as a firſt, 
univerſal, efficient cauſe, in all his effects. 
He is preſent therefore to all his creatures, as a pure act or an 
exerciſe of an active virtue, which knows, preſerves, governs, 
&c. every thing, —Nor are even finite minds preſent otherwiſe 
than by operation. . 
UDDER, uber, in comparative anatomy, that part in brutes 
wherein the milk is prepared, anſwering to the mammæ or 
breaſts of the human kind. 
VE/CTIS, in mechanics, one of the powers more uſually called 
lever. See LEVER. 
VECTOR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn from any 
planet moving round a center on the focus of an ellipſis to that 
center or focus, 
This, by ſome writers of the new aſtronomy, is called Vector, 
or radius Vector, becauſe it is that line by which the planet 
ſeems to be carried round its center, and with which it de- 
{cribes area's proportional to the times. 
VEDE/TTE, in the military art, a ſentinal on horſeback de- 
tached from the main body of the army, to diſcover and give 
notice of the enemies deſigns. | 
VEER, a ſea term variouſly uſed. —Veering out a rope, denotes 
the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of itſelf, It is 
not uſed for Jetting out any running rope except the ſheets, 
Vr ER, is alſo uſed in reference to the wind, for, when it changes 
often, they ſay it Veers about. 
VE/GETABLE, vegetabile, in phyſiology, a term applied to 
all plants, conſidered as capable of rf i, e. all natural 
bodies which have parts organically formed for generation and 
accretion, but not ſenſation. 
Boerhaave very ſcientifically defines a Vegetable to be a 2 
generated of the earth; to which it adheres, or is connected, 
by parts called roots, through which it receives the matter of 
its nouriſhment and increaſe ; and conſiſts of juices and 
veſſels ſenſibly diſtin from each other : Or, a Vegetable is an 
organical body, compoſed of veſſels and juices, every-where di- 
ſtinguiſhable from each other; to which grow roots or parts, 
whereby it adheres to ſome other body, from which it de- 
rives the matter of its life and growth. ; 
This definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of a Vege- 
table: for, by its conſiſting of veſlels and juices, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a foſſile; and by its adhering to another body, 
and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, it is diſtinguiſhed from 
an animal, 
A Vegetable is defined an organical body, becauſe conſiſting 
of different parts, which jointly concur to the exerciſe of the 
ſame function. | 
Adhering by ſome of its parts to another body—for we know 


of no plant that is ſo abſolutely vague and fluctuating, but | 


has (till a body it adheres to; though that body may be va- 
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22 viſible, that as ſuch (reckoning from the key tious, e. gr. earth, as in Ne ſtone, as in 


2 z water, as in ſea- plants; an 
ages. | 

As to thoſe few plants which appeat to float with the water, 
their manner of growth is ſomewhat ahomalous: M. Tour- 
nefort has ſhewn, that all plants do not ariſe ſtrictly from ſeeds ; 
but that ſome, inſtead of ſemen, depoſit, or let fall, a little 
drop of juice, which, ſinking in the water, by its gravity 
reaches the bottom, or ſome rock, &c. in its way ; to which 
it ſticks, ſtrikes root, and ſhoots into branches. Such is the 
origin of coral, 

Add, that the root of a 1 may have any ſituation at plea- 
ſure, with reſpect to the body thereof; nor needs it either be 
loweſt or higheſt, & c. — Accordingly, in aloes, coral, moſſes, 


air, as in ſome mu- 


fungus's, &c. the root is frequently uppermoſt, and its growth 


downwards, 


The vaſcular ſtructure of Vegetables is rendered very appa- 
rent, by an experiment of Mr. Willughby.—Cutting off ſome 
pretty big branches of birch, and making a ſort of baſon, or 
reſervoir, on the end thereof with foft wax ; upon filling this 
with water, and holding the branch upright, the water, in a 
few minutes, ſunk into the veſſels of the wood, and running 
2 through the length, dropped out conſiderably ſaſt; con- 

nuing ſo to do, as long as the water was — 4 on. — The 
ſame ſucceeds in a ſycamore, walnut-tree, &c. though the flux 
here is not ſo copious. Phileſeph. Tranſact. N. 70. 


VEGETA'TION, the act whereby plants and other living bo- 


dies receive nouriſhment and grow. | 

Plants, we learn from the microſcope, conſiſt of different 
parts, veſſels, &c. analogous to thoſe of the animals : and cach 
kind of veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of a different hu- 
mour, or juice, ſecteted from the maſs of ſap ; which is con- 


ſidered as the blood, or common fund of them all. See Say 
and BLooDp., 


Dr. Grew aſſigns the offices of the ſeveral veſſels : thoſe placed 


on the inner verge of the bark he calls Iynphzducts, and 
ſuppoſes them deſtined for the conveyance of the moſt aque- 
ous, of watery liquor; theſe Mr. Bradley calls the new form- 
ing veſſels, which are annually produced, and help to increaſe 
the bulk of the tree. 

Thoſe in the middle of the bark Dr. Grew calls lac ſerous, 
or reſiniferous veſſels ; their uſe, according to Bradley, is to 
return the ſuperfluous ſap : theſe veſſels, Grew obſerves, ae 
the principal viſcera of plants; and adds, that, as the viſcera 
of animals are but veſſels conglomerated, fo the veſſels of a 
plant are viſcera drawn out at length. 

To the nutrition of plants, as well as animals, it ſeems ne- 
ceſſary that there be a concurrence of two ſpecifically diſtinct 
fluids; and a learned author maintains an intermixture of two 
ſuch humours in every part of a tree, like that which we ob- 
ſerve in linſey- woolſey: every part of ſap being impregnated 
with other tinctures, and continually filtred from fibres of one 
kind to thoſe of another, From this mixture, many of the 
phænomena of the ripening, odours, colours, &c. are ac- 
counted for. | 

The proceſs of naturc, in the Vegetation of plants, is very ac- 
—_ delivered by the excellent Malpighi, to the effect fol- 
owing: 

The : g (or ſeed) of the plant being excluded out of the 
ovary (called pod, or huſk) and requiring further foftering and 
brooding, is committed to the carth. | 
There, that kind mother, having received it into her boſom, 
not only does the office of incubation, by her own warm va- 
pours and exhalations, joined with the heat of the ſun ; but, 
by degrees, ſupplies what the feed requires for its further 
growth : as abounding every-where with canals and finus's, 
wherein the dew and rain-water, impregnated with fertile 
falts, glide, like the chyle and blood in the artetics, &c. of ani- 
mals. 

This moiſture, meeting with a new depoſited ſeed, is perco- 
lated, or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of the outer rind, 
or huſk (correſponding to the ſecundines of foetus's) on the in- 
ſide whereof lie one or more, commonly two thick ſeminal 
leaves anſwering to the placenta in women, and the cotyledons 
in brutes.) | 

"Theſe ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a great number of little veſicula, 
or bladders, with a tube cotreſponding to the navel-{tring in 
animals, 

In theſe veſiculz is received the moiſture of the earth, ſtrain- 
ed through the rind of the ſeed; which makes a ſlight fer- 
mentation with the proper juice before contained therein. 
This fermented liquor is conveyed by the umbilical veſſel to 
the trunk of the little plant ; and to the gem, or bud, which 
is contiguous thereto ; upon which, 2 Vegetation and increaſe 
of the parts ſucceed. : 

Such is the procedure in the Vegetation of plants ; wh:ch the 
illuſtrious author exemplifies in a grain of wheat ; as follows: 
— The firſt day the grain is ſown, it grows a little turgid ; and 
the ſecundine, or huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral places : and 
the body of the plant, being continued by the umbilical yeſle! 
to a conglobated leaf (which is called the pulp or fleſh of the 


* ſeed, and is what conſtitutes the flower) ſwells ; by which 


means, not only the gem, or fprout (which is to be the futurè 
ſtem) opens, ard waxcs green; but the roots begin to bunch 
11 R eur; 
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out; whence the placenta, or ſeed-leaf, becoming looſe, gapes. 
The ſecond day the ſecundine, or huſk, being broke through, 
the ſtem, or top of the future ſtraw, appears on the outhde | 
thereof, and grows upwards by degrees: in the mean time, 
the ſeed-Jeaf, guarcing the roots, becomes turgid with its ve- 


ficulz, and puts fort 
ar'Q away, you ſee the roots of the plant bare; the future 


uds, leaves, and reſt of the ſtalk fill lying hid. —Between | 
the roots and the aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the plant is knit, 


by the navel-knot, to the flower-leaf ; which is very moiſt, 
though it ſtill retains its white colour, and its natural taſte. 
The third day, the pulp of the conglobated, or round leaf, 
becomes turgid with the juice which it received from the carth, 
fermenting with its own. 

Thus the plant increaſing in bigneſs, and its bud or ſtem be- 


coming taller, from whitiſh, turns greeniſh : the lateral roots | 


alſo break forth greeniſh, - and pyramidal from the gaping 


ſheath, which adheres cloſely to the plant; and the lower | 
root grows longer, and hairy, with many fibres ſhooting out 


of the ſame, 


Indeed there are hairy fibres hanging all along on all the roots, 
except on their tips; and theſe fibres are ſeen to wind about 
the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little lumps of earth, &c. like 
wy ; whence they grow curled. Above the lateral roots, 
there now break out two other little ones. ' 

The fourth day, the ſtem, mounting upwards, makes a right 
angle with the ſeminal leaf : The Jaſt roots put forth more ; 


and the other three, growing 2 are cloathed with more 
e 


hairs, which ſtraightly embrace t 
br with any vacuity, unite into a kind of net- work. 
— The conglobate, or flower- leaf, is now ſofter ; and, when 
bruiſed, yields a white ſweetiſh juice, like barley cream. — By 
{tripping it off, the root and tem of the plant are plainly ſeen, 
with the intermediate navel-knot, whoſe outer part is ſolid, 
like a bark, and the inner more ſoft, and medullary. 


The fifth day, the ſtalk ſtill riſing puts forth a permanent, or | 
ſable leaf, which is green, and folded; the roots grow longer, | 


and there appears a new tumor of a future root : the outer or 
ſheath-leaf is looſened ; and the ſeed-leaf begins to fade. 

The ſixth day, the ſtable-leaf being looſened, the plant mounts 
upwards ; the ſheath-leaf ſtill cleaving about it like a bark, — 
The ſeed-leaf is now ſeen ſinuous, or wrinkled, and faded: 
and, this being cut or freed from the ſecundine, the fleſh, or 


pericarpium, is found of a different texture; the outer part, | 


whereby the outſide of the ſeed or grain is heaved up, being 
more ſolid ; but the inſide veſicular, and filled with humor, 
eſpecially the part next the navel-knot. — All the. leaves 
pulled off, the roots torn, and the flower-leaf remoyed, the 
trunk appears; wherein, not far from the roots, the navel- 
knot bunches out, which is ſolid, and hard to cut : above, 
there is the mark of the ſheath- leaf, which was pulled off; 
and underneath, as in an arm-pit, the gem is often hid. — Fhe 
hind part of the plant ſhews the breakings forth of the roots, 
likewiſe the faded placenta, &c. 

Aﬀter the eleventh day, the ſeed-leaf, as yet ſticking to the 
plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted ; within it is hol- 
low ; and, about the ſecundine, the mucous and white ſub- 
ſtance of the ſeed, being contſnued to the navel-knot, forms 
a cavity. All the roots, becoming longer, put forth new 
branches out of their ſides: the ſeed-leaf withers, and its ve- 
ſicles are emptied : the internodes, or ſpaces between the knots, 
grow longer; new gems appcar z and the middle root grows 
everal inches long, 

After a month, the roots and ſtalk being grown much longer, 
new buds break out at the firſt knot, and little tumors bunch 
out, which, at length, break into roots, 


VEGETATIVE, vegetativus, a term applied to that principle 


or part in plants, by virtue whereof they receive nouriſhment, 
and grow or vegetate, 


The philoſophers ſpeak of three kinds of ſouls, the Vegetative, 
ſenſitive, and rational, 

The Vegetative ſoul, is that principle whereby trees and plants 
tive, grow, and produce their kind, &c, 

This Vegetative principle is differently ſeated in different 
plants: An ingenious author oblerves, that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, its place is exactly between the trunk and root; at leaſt, 
this appears to be the place in moſt of the ſeminiferous tribe ; 
which, if cut down near the place, rarely ſhoot again. 

In other plants, as the elm, and many other edible plants, it 
ſeems to reſide wholly in the roots; which, if cut into ever fo 
many parts, yet thoſe being planted in the ground ſoon grow. 
In others, as in the willow kinds, it ſeems to be diffuſed all 
over, both root, trunk, and branches, inſomuch that, if cut 
into a thouſand pieces, there is no deſtroying them without 
tplicting them in the middle, and ſcarcely then. 

Laſtly, in others, as the cereus's, ficus's, &c. it is ſeated in the 
body, branches, and leaves, any of which being put into the 
ground, ſtrike root immediately, and grow. | 
The office of this Vegetative principle is to concoct the indi- 
zelted earth and falts which afcend through the roots, and to 
athmilate them to the nature of the plant. 


iI. E, vebiculum, in its literal ſenſe, ſignifies ſomething 


that carries or bears a thing along. 


VEIN, in anatomy, a veflel which conveys the blood from the 


artery back to the heart, 


a white down. And, the leaf being | 
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The Veins are only a continuation of the extreme capMary 
arteries, reflected back again towards the heart, and Uniting 
their channels, as they approach it, till at laſt. they all form 
three large Veins; the cava deſcendens, which brings the 
blood back from all the parts above the heart; the cava af. 
cendens, which brings the blood from all the parts below the 
heart; and the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. 
1 he coats of the Veins are the ſame with thoſe of the arteties, 
only the muſcular, coat is not as thin in all the Veins, as it i; 
in the = * arteries; the preſſure of the blood againſt the 
ſides of the Veins being leſs than that againſt the es of the 
arteries. In the \cina Gerd is no pulſe, becauſe the blood is 
thrown into them with a continued ſtream, and becauſe it 
moves from a narrow channel to a wider. The capillary Veins 
unite with one another, as has been ſaid of the capillary ar- 
teries, In all the Veins which are perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus and of the porta, there 
are ſmall membranes or valves, ſometimes there is only one, 
ſometimes there are two, and ſometimes three [paced tope- 
ther, like ſo many half thimbles ſtuck” to the fides of the 
Veins, with their mouths towards the heart. In the motion 
of the blood towards the heart, they are preſſed cloſe to the 
ſides of the Veins ;, but, if the blood ſhould fall back, it muſt 
fill the valves; and they being diſtended, ſtop up the channel, 
ſo that no blood can repaſs them. 8 — 
The Veins are beſt deſcribed by beginning with their trunks, 
The trunk of the cava deſcendens joins, the trunk of the ca- 


va aſcendens, and both together open into the right auricle 
jumps of earth; and where 


of the heart. On the inſide of the Vein where the trunks 
join, there is a ſmall protuberance which hinders the blood 
that comes from the upper parts, from falling upon that from 
the inferior parts, but diverts both into the auricle, where the 
cava deſcendens joins the auricle ; it receives the coronary 
Vein of the heart. As ſoon as it pierces the pericardium, it 
receives the atuye , or vena ſine pati; this Vein runs along the 
right fide of the vertebræ of the thorax, and is made by the 
union of the Veins of the ribs on each fide. Its ſmall end at the 
diaphragma is divided into two branches, which communicate 
with a Vein, ſometimes from the emulgents, and ſometimes 
from the cava aſcendens. The cava deſeendens receives next 
the intercoſtalis ſuperior, which is diſtributed in the interſti- 
ces of the four fell ribs to which the azygos comes. Re- 
mark, that the branches both of the one and the other tun 
into the ſinus's which are on the lower ſides of the ribs, San- 
michellius hath obſerved, that the trunk of the cava deſcen- 
dens receives a branch called pneumonica ; it is this branch 
that accompanies the arteria bronchialis of M. Ruyſch. The 
trunk of the cava deſcendens, as ſoon as it comes to the cla- 
viculæ, where it is ſuſtained by the thymus, is divided into 
two branches; the one goes to the right, and the other to the 
left; they are called Wie which receive ſeveral other 
branches: The firſt is the mammaria, which comes, ſome- 
times, into the cava, before it divides into the ſubclaviz ; 
this Vein is diſtributed in the breaſts, and frequently gocs 
lower, and makes an anaſtomoſis with ſome branches of the 
epigaſtrica, The ſecond is the mediaſtina, which is ordina- 
rily one opening into the trunk of the cava ; it goes to the 
mediaſtinum and thymus. The third is the cervicalis or yer- 
tebralis, which goes up the vertebra of the neck, and caſts 
ſome branches, by the bye, to the medulla ſpinalis. The 
fourth is the muſcula inferior, which comes, ſometimes, into 
the jugulars ; it is diſtributed through the inferior muſcles of 
the neck, and ſuperior of the breaſt ; the branch that anſwers 
this is called muſcula poſterior, becauſe it is diftributed in the 
muſcles which are in the hind part of the neck. After that 
the rami ſubclavii are come out of the cavity of the breaſt, 
they are called axillares ; they receive the ſcapularis internus 
_ externus, which go to the muſcles of the ſcapula, and to 
the glands in the arm-pits : 'Then they are divided into two 
branches; the ſuperior is called cephalica, and the inferior 
baſilica, Into the baſilica open the thoracica ſuperior, which 
goes te the dugs and muſcles of the breaſt ; and the thoracic 
inferior, which ſpreads itſelf upon the ſides of the breaſt, by ſe- 
veral branches which communicate by anaſtomoſis with the 
branches of the azygos under the mulcles of the breaſt, The 
ſubclavii receive, alſo, the jugulares externi and internt, 
which go to the head, The jugulares externi aſcend towards 
the ears, where they divide into two branches, the one in- 
ternal, the other external. The internal goes to the muſ- 
cles of the mouth, and of the os hyoides. The external, ly- 
ing upon the parotides, divide into two branches, of which 
one is ſpread through all the face, and the branches on the 
one ſide unite with thoſe on the other, and form the vena 
frontis ; the other branch goes to the temples and hind-head. 
The jugulares interni aſcend to the baſis of the cranium, where 
they are divided into two branches, of which the greateſt 
open into the ſinus lateralis of the dura mater, by the holes 
through which the eighth pair of nerves come out; the leaf 
go to the pia mater, by the hole which is nigh the cella tur- 


- cica, The baſilica and cephalica are the two principal Veins 


of the arms and hands. The cephalica creeps along the arm 
between the ſein and the muſcles; it divides into two 
branches ; the external branch goes down to the wriſt, where 


it joins the baſilica, and turns up to the back of the head, 


where 
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Where it de a branch, which makes the ſalvatella between 


the ring hnger and the little finger. The ancients uſed to 
open this Vein in diſeaſes of the head, in continued and inter- 
mitting fevers ; but the moderns approve not of this particu- 
85 practice; ſince the knowledge of the circulation of the 
, there is no difference whether one be blooded in the 
cephalica, mediana, or baſilica. The internal branch of the 
cephalica, together with a branch of the baſilica, makes the 
mediana. U he baſilica, which is the inferior branch of the 
axillaris, divides into three branches under the tendon of the 
muſculus pectoralis. The firſt branch accompanies the fourth 
branch of nerves that goes to the arm. 
profundus ; it reaches below the elbow, where it divides in 
two branches ; the one external, which goes to the thumb, 
the fore ner and to the muſculi extenſores carpi ; the o- 
ther internal, which goes to the middle finger, to the muſcu- 
li extenfores carpi ; the other internal, which goes to the 
middle finger, to the ring finger, to the little finger, and to 
the inner muſcles of the hand. The third branch is called 
ſubcutaneus, towards the inner condyle of the arm ; it di- 
vides into the ramus anterior and poſterior : The firſt goes un- 
der the muſcles of the ulna to the little finger, where it joins 
a branch of the cephalica; the ſecond, near to the elbow, 
ſends out a branch which goes to the wriſt ; then it unites 
with the cephalica interior, and forms the mediana, "The 
mediana, , which is made. of the cephalica interior and the 
ſecond branch of the ramus ſubcutaneous of the baſilica, di- 
vides into two branches upon the radius; the one external, 
called cephalica pollicis, which runs between the thumb and 
fore finger; the other internal, which goes between the ring 
and middle finger, and ſometimes between this laſt and the 
fore finger. The trunk of the cava aſcendens, between the 
heart and diaphragma, does not lie upon the vertebræ, but 
runs at a ſmall diſtance from them. At the diaphragma, it 
receives the phrenica or diaphragmatica. When it has pierc- 
ed the diaphragmatica, it receives ſome large branches from 
the liver ; then the cava aſcendens accompanies the great ar- 
tery from the liver to the fourth vertebrae of the loins, where 
it divides into two great branches, called iliaci ; but before 
this diviſion, it receives four branches from each ſide. The 
firſt is the vena adipoſa, or renalis, which is ſpread on the 
coat and fat that covers the reins. The ſecond is the vena 
emulgens, which goes to the kidneys, where it divides into 
DEL. more branches. The third is the vena ſpermatica, 
deſcribed under the parts of generation, which ſee. The fourth 
is the vena lumbalis, which is not always one, but often two 
or three on each fide, which they divide into ſuperior and in- 
ferior ; they are beſtowed on the muſcles of the loins, and on 
the peritonzum, They ſometimes call the laſt branch of the 
lumbaris muſcula ſuperior. 
There are ſome anatomiſts who have obſerved a branch of 
the lumbaris which enters the cavity of the vertebrae, and 
aſcends to the brain; which gave them occaſion to think, a- 
gainſt all probability, that the ſeed deſcended, by that Vein, 
trom the brain. A little below the emulgents, the great ar- 
tery goes above the cava; and then the cava divides into two 
branches called iliacz, becauſe they paſs above the ilia to go 
to the thighs. Near this diviſion, they receive one or two 
branches, called venz facrz ; they go to the medulla of the os 
facrum. "Then the vena iliaca divides into two branches, the 
one internal, the other external: The internal receives two 
branches, the muſcula media, which is ſpread through the 
muſcles of the thigh ; the hypogaſtrica, which is ſometimes 
double, and fpread about the ſphincter of the anus; there- 
fore, it is called the hæmorrhoidalis externa. The hypogaſ- 
trica is ſpread, alſo, upon the body of che bladder, upon the 
matrix, and its neck, The external branch of the iliaca re- 
ccives three branches, two before it goes out of the peritonæ- 
um, and the third aſter it goes out of it. The firſt is the ve- 
na epigaſtrica, which comes rarely into the cruralis; it goes 
to the peritonzzum, aſcends to the muſculi recti, where it 
rencounters the mammariæ, with which it communicates by 
anaſtomoſis. The ſecond is the vena pudenda ; it is ſpread 
upon the parts of generation. The third is the muſcula in- 


ferior; it goes towards the articulation of the femur, and is | 


diſtributed to the muſcles of this part. The iliaca exterior, 
after it has received all theſe branches, takes the name crura- 
lis, and then receives fix branches more. The firſt is the 
vena ſaphæna, which goes down under the ſkin along the in- 
ſide of the thigh and leg, accompanied by a nerve which 
loſes itſelf at the inner ankle. Ihe ſaphæna turns towards 
the upper part of the foot, where it gives ſeveral branches, of 
which ſome go to the great toe. Ihe fecond is the iſchias 
minor ; this V ein is little; it is ſpent on the muſcles and {kin 
which are about the upper joint of the femur. The third is 
the muſcula externa, becauſe it goes to the external muſcles 
of the thigh. On the other ſide of the cruralis, juſt oppoſite 
to the beginning of this Vein, there goes out another, called 
muſcula interna, which goes to the internal muſcles of the 
thigh. The fourth is the poplitæa, made of two different 
branches united together; it goes ſtraight down by the ham 
to the heel; it lies pretty deep, upon which account it can 
hardly be opened. The branches which appear, in this place, 
are not of this Vein. The fifth is the ſuralis, which 1s pret- 


The ſecond is called 
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ty big, and divides in two branches, the one external, which 
is leaſt; the other internal, which is biggeſt. Each of theſe 
divide again into two more; the one external, the other in- 
ternal, The ſuralis diſtributes its branches upon the fat of the 
leg, and makes, with the branches of the poplitza, all thoſe 
plexus's of Veins which are conſpicuous on the upper part of 
the foot. The fixth and laſt branch of the cruralis is the 
iſchias major, which goes, alſo, to the muſcles and fat of the 
leg, and is divided, afterwards, into ſeveral branches. In or- 
det to give a better idea of the ſeveral Veins of the human 
y, we have given a draught of them, where a, a, plate VI. 
fig. 2, repreſents the orifice of the cava cut from the right auri- 
cle; , the deſcending trunk of the cava; c c, aſcending trunk; 
dd, ſubclavian Veins ; e, vena azygos; f, intercoſtal Veins 
% mammary Veins ; 77, internal jugulars cut off at the ba- 
{is of the ſcull 44; //, external jugulars; mn, right axillary 
Vein; u, cephalic Vein; o, baſilic; p, median. 
(Plate VI. fg. 4.) a, the bulbous trunk of the Vein; , its 
orifice tied up when cut from the left ventricle of the heart; c, 
left ventricle of the heart; ddd, &c. branches and ramik- 
cations, 
(Fig. 5.) a, repreſents the trunk of the cava; 6, part of the 
diaphragm. 
( Fig. 6.) a, repreſents the trunk of the pulmonary artery, in 
the time of exſpiration, cut cloſe to the baſis of the heart; 4%, 
its diviſions to the right and left lobes of the lungs ; c, the 
canalis arterioſus; dd, &c, the extremities of the arterics 
freed from the velicles of the lungs, and their inoſculations 
with the pulmonary Veins, 
(Pe. 7.) a, repreſents the place where the porta enters the 
iver ; c, the umbilical Vein turned to a ligament; d, the 
canalis venoſus, alſo, become a ligament; ce, &c. the ex- 
tremes of the capillary Veins, 


Vein, is alſo uſed, in the ſame ſenſe with ſtratum, for the vari- 


ous diſpoſitions and kinds of matter met with in digging into 
the bowels of the earth. 


VE/SOURS, viſeres, in law, are thoſe ſent by the court, to 


take a view of any place in queſtion for the better deciſion of 
the right, | 
It is alſo uſed for thoſe who are ſent to view ſuch as eſſoign 
themſelves de malo lei, whether in truth they be ſuch as 
that they cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. 


VELAMENTUM Beombycinum, a name which ſome anato- 


miſts give to the velvet membrane, or inner ſkin, of the in- 
teſtines. 


VELLICA'TION, among phyſicians, the act of twitching.— 


The word is more particularly applied to a ſort of ſudden con- 
vulſions that happen to the fibres of the muſcles. 


VELO' CIT V, ſwiftneſs, or that affection of motion whereby 


a moving body is diſpoſed to run over a certain ſpace in a 
certain ſpace of time. See MOTION. 

For the Velocity of falling bodies; ſee ACCELERATED Me- 
tion, ; 


VE/LOM *, a kind of parchment fuer, evener, and whiter 


than the common ſort. 


* 'The word is formed from the French we/ir, of the Latin vi- 
tellinus, belonging to a calt. 


VE/LVET X, a rich kind of {tuff all filk, covered on the out- 


ſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag, the other fide being a 
very ſtrong cloſe tiſſue. 


* The word is formed from the French welours, which e 
the ſame ; and which comes from ⁊eiu, a thing covered with 
hair. 


The nap or ſhag, called alſo the velveting of this tuff, is form- 
ed of part of the threads of the warp, which the workman puts 
on a long narrow-channeled ruler or needle, which he after- 
wards cuts, by drawing a ſhatp ſteel tool along the channel 
of the needle to the ends of the warp. 

The principal and beſt manufaCturies of Velvet are in France 
and Italy, particularly in Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 
and Lucca : There are others in Holland ſet up by the French 
refugees ; whereof that at Haerlem is the molt conſiderable ; 
but theſe all come ſhort of the beauty of thoſe in France, and, 
accordingly, are fold for 10 or 15 per cent, leſs, — There are 


even ſome brought from China, but they are the worſt 


of all. 
There are Velvets of various kinds, as—plain, that is, uni- 
form and ſmooth, without either figures or ſtripes. 


Figured VELVET, that is, adorned and worked with divers fi— 


gures, though the ground be the ſame with the figures ; that 
is, the 0 ſurface velveted. 


Ramage or branched VELVET, repreſenting long ſtalks, branches, 


&c. on a ſattin ground, which is ſometimes of the ſame co- 
lour with the Velvet, but more uſually of a different one, — 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſattin, they make the ground of gold 
and ſilver ; whence the denominations of Velvets with gold— 
ground, &c. 


Shorn VELVET, is that wherein the threads, that make the vel- 


veting, have been ranged in the channeled ruler, but not cut 
there. 


Striped VELVET, is that wherein there are ſtripes of divers co- 


lours running along the warp, whether theſe ſtripes be paryly 
Velvet, and partly ſattin, or all velveted, 


Cu 


VITVIrs, are likewiſe diſtinguiſned 
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Gut VELVET, is that u ereon the ground is a kind of taffety, | 
elvet. 


ſtr —.—.— | 
rent degrees of ſtrength and goodneſs,” into Velvets'of four 
threads, three threads, two'threads,” and 4 thread and a half: 
or 


velveting, to each tool of the reed ; and the ſecond have only 


or gros de tours, and the figures Vel 
with re 


The firſt are thoſe where there are eight threads of ſhag 
ſix, and the reſt four, Low” 
In general, all Velvets, both worked and cut, ſhorn and 
flowered, are to have their warp and ſhag, or organſin, fp 


, fpun 

and twiſted, or thrown in the mill; and their woof of filk as 
ſected — in 
ee 


well boiled, &c, They are all of the ſame breadtin. 
VENA, wein, in anatomy; fee the article VEIHICTC. 
VENA Cauay fee the article CAVA. ae 
Vena Porta: Ste PORTA. W | 
Venz-SecT1o, the opening of a vein, called, alſo, phleboto- 
my; and, popularly, bleeding. See PHLEBOTOMY. 
VENAL, or  Venovs, among anatomiſts, ſomething that 
bears a relation to a Vein. + 
VEnaL “, venalis, is alſo uſed. for ſomething bought with mo- 
ney, or procured by bribes, nn 
fue word is formed from the Latin venallt, to be ſold. 
VENDEE,, in law, the perſon to whom any thing is ſold, in 
contradiſtinction to vender, or the ſeller, 
VENEERING, Vaxztrixnc, or FinttRING, 2 kind of 
marquetry, or inlaying ; whereby ſeveral thin ſlices or leaves 


_ laying ; the one, which is the mote ordinary, goes no farther 


than the work of compartments of different woods; the other | 


requires a deal more art, and repreſents flowers, birds, and 
the like figures. © 1 3 
The wood intended for Veneering is firſt ſawed out into flices, 
or leaves, about a line thick: In order to ſaw them, the 
"7% or planks, are placed upright in a kind of ſawing- 

reſs. | 

he ſlices are afterwards cut into narrow flips, and faſhioned 
divers ways, according to the deſign 
joints being carefully adjuſted, and the pieces brought down 
to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for the purpoſe, 
they are glued down on a ground, or block of dry wood, with 

ood ſtrong Engliſh glue. | 

he pieces thus joined and glued, the work, if ſmall, is put 
in a preſs ; if large, it is laid on a bench covered with a board, 
and preſſed down with poles. or pieces of wood. One end 
thereof reaches to the cciling of the room, and the other bears 
on the board. f 
When the glue is quite dry, they take it out of the preſs and 
finiſh it ; with little planes, then with divers ſcrapers, 
fome whereof reſemble raſps, which take off the dents, &c. 
left by the planes. 
When ſufficiently ſcraped, the work is poliſhed with the ſkin 
of a ſea dog, wax, a bruſh, and a poliſher of ſhave-graſs ; 
which is the laſt operation, 
VENE'REAL., ſomething relating to Venus. 
VENEREAL Diſeaſe, lues venerea, the French diſeaſe, foul diſ- 
eaſe, French pox, &c. is a contagious diſeaſe, contracted by 
ſome impure humor generally received in coition ; and diſco- 
. vering itſelf in ulcers, and pains, about the genitals, and other 
arts, 
his diſeaſe is generally ſaid to have made its firſt appearance 
in Europe in the year 1493, though others will have it much 
_ earlier, and contend to its being known to the ancients, only 
under other names. Mr. Becket has, particularly, attempted 
to ſhew, that it is the ſame with what, among our fore-fa- 
tbers, was called the leproſy, and which in many of our an- 
cient writings, Charters, &c. is called brenning or burning. 
In order to prove this point, he has ſearched the records re- 
lating to the ſtews anciently kept on the Bank-fide, South- 
wark, under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter. — 
As to the leproſy being the ſame with the Venereal diſeaſe, it 
muſt be owned, there are a good many ſymptoms in the one 
diſeaſe, which quadrate well enough with thoſe in the other: 
But then the ſymptoms in each are ſo precarious, that a great 
deal of ftreſs cannot be laid thereon, The common tradition 
is, that the Venercal difeaſe firſt broke out in the French ar- 
my, when it lay encamped before Naples; and that it was 
owing to ſome unwholſome food; on which account, the 
French call it the Neapolitan diſeaſe, and the Italians the mal 
Franceſe, But others go much higher, and ſuppoſe it to be 
the ulcer Job complained of fo grievouſly ; and, accordingly, 
in a miſſal printed at Venice 1542, there is a maſs in honour 
of Job, to be ſaid by thoſe recovered of this diſeaſe, as being 
ſuppoſed to owe their deliverance to his interceſſion : But the 
opinion which prevails moſt among the more knowing phy- 
{icians, is, that the diſeaſe is of Indian extraction; and that it 
was brought hither by the Spaniards from the American iſlands, 


where it was common even before the Spaniards ſet footing 


there; whence the Spaniards call it ſarva de Indias, or las 
buvas ; notwithſtanding what Herrera ſays, that the Spani- 
ards carried it to Mexico, inſtead of bringing it thence, Liſ- 
ter, and others, take it to have had its riſe trom ſome of the 
terpentine kind, either from their fleſh taken as food, or a 
bite thereof: Certain it is, that men ſtung by {curpions are 


* 


of fine wood, of different ſorts, are applied and faſtened on a | 
ei of ſome common wood, — There are two kinds of in- 


—_—— — 


propoſed. Then the 
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preatly eaſed by ; bi x Fey Plin 


aſſures tis 
receives a great deal of damage thereby, whi "4 us, 
argument ef c Wen ſen ke 685 ae vhich is no gender 


4 . the Gifeale” riſur ſe erſon, ſo poiſoned 
Dx. Lifter hence thinks; chere is no room to doubt Bur Ne. 
dite, the f becomes vehemeh ly exterided, and the 
ent, being ſeized"with a ſaryrialts, "Breathes nothing 

'! and luck, nature, in effect, ſeerning tc direct Him to cou” 
' for a remedy,” Hut Wike orgs remedy to.'te wound 


e, Pati- 


rſon, proves a diſeaſe to the woman; and from woms; 
tnfelten, other men who have to do with them j iu 
weir ture; and thus has the diſeaſe beet, propa. 
Phat the phyfician may not be deceived, with reſpect to 
event of the diſeaſe, he ls to Have a due regard to OT the 
Mages of the diſeaſe, or the violence of its concomitant ( mp. 
tors. Tt is, therefore, to be obſerved, that they, w . br 
the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, are only afflicted with a virulent 
gonorrhoea, a diſcharge of malignant white matter, bubg's, 
and ſwellings of the teſticles, nocturnal pains of the head and 
Joints, — uent thereto, and have the peccant matter only 
odged in their fluids," are eaſily recovered. In the ſecond 
ſtage, where there are ulcers of the penis and fauces, t 
ther with puſtules and boils diffuſed if ores the body, which 
they call the great pox, and which comprehends other exter- 
nal ulcers, and where the folid parts are already, in fome mea- 


ſure, affected, the cure is far more difficult, but fill poſſible - 


except other circumftances, ſuch as the patient's method of 
life,” his 185 and the concortiitant diſorders, prevent it. 
The third and higheſt ſtage, which is accompanied with a ca- 
ries of the bones, à profound exulceration of the palate, bones 
of the noſe, and lungs, is fo highly dangerous, that all hope. 
of recovery are loft; for the more noble the parts corrupted 


are, and the more neceſſary for the functions of life, the 


greater the danger ariſing from a lues venerea is; which, 
alſo, holds true with reſpect to any other parts, which, being. 
in a great meaſure, out of the reach of medicines, cannot be 
extirpated, if there ſhould be a neceſſity for it. In like man- 
ner, if the patient's body is impure, and full of ſcorbutic hu- 
mours, or if any of the moſt confiderable viſcera, ſuch as the 
lungs, ſpleen, liver, or uterus, are corrupted, the patient's 
condition is, in a great meafure, defperate ; becauſe, in ſuch 
a ſituation, a ſalivation can hardly be ufed with ſafety, Hence 
it is, that this diſeaſe, which, of itſelf, is not always mortal, 
frequently deſtroys the patient, in conſequence of various un- 
lucky circumſtances ; for ſome, who labour at once under a 
ſcurvy, and corruption of the viſcera of the lower belly, die 
of a dropſy. Some, whoſe lungs are ulcerated, die of a phthi- 
fis, or hectic. Others, whoſe bones are rendered carious, 
and corroded by a poiſonous ichor, fall the unhappy victims 
of intolerable pain; whilſt others die of a ſphacelus, or a can- 
cer of the palate and uterus ; and, in theſe cafes, the carcaſe 
is ſo mangled and putrid, as even to be difagreeable food to 
the worms. | 

The Cure. —As, in this terrible and obſtinate diſorder, the 
whole maſs of blood and lymph, in conſequence of the malig- 
nant taint, aſſumes a p trid, vapid, and viſcid crafis, highly 
unfriendly to'nature, from which alone all the ſymptoms ariſe; 
ſo, in order to remove this principal cauſe, no more proper 
intention can be purſued, than through all the emunctories to 
expel from the body, and its ſmalleſt veſſels and receſſes, the 
whole maſs of corrupted humours ; for, by this means, the 
moſt violent ſymptoms, ſuch as obſtructions of the ſecre:ory 


and excretory glands, together with inflammations, and ex- 


ulcerations of the bones, and all the folid parts, ſpontaneouſly 

ceaſe, when their productive cauſe is removed. But, hither- 

to, there are only two methods known of expelling from the 

receſſes of the ſolid parts the whole maſs of peccant and taint- 
ed humours ; the one by a liberal and long-protracted diſ- 

charge of ſweat, and the other by a ſalivation, continued for 

a ſufficient time. | 

As for the former of theſe methods, by means of ſudorifics, 

we mult here obſerve, that all ſudorifics are not equally pro- 

per for this intention, but only ſuch as not only open the ex- 

cretory ducts of the ſkin ; dilute, refolve, and digeſt, the viſcid 

humours ; but, alſo, and more eſpecially, ſuch, as, by increat- 

ing and augmenting the ſyſtaltic motion of the veſſels of the 

heart and glands, put the viſcid and corrupted humours, lodg- 
ed there, in motion, and expel them from the moſt latent re- 
ceſſes of the parts. For this purpoſe, the moſt celebrated me- 
dicines are the wood and bark of guaiacum, the roots of China 
and farſaparilla, together with the wood and bark of ſaſafrus, 
prepared in decoctions, which are to be drank in order to ex- 
cite ſweat, But, among theſe, the moſt powerful is = 
cum, and its bark, with which the Americans, themſelves, 
happily cure a lues venerea ; becauſe this wood is furniſhed 
with a certain acrid and refinous principle, abſolutely neceffary 
for irritating the ſolid parts. Thus, from this wood, by means 
cf highly rectified ſpirit of wine, a reſmous efſence is prepared, 
which, when mixed with half the quantity of ſpirit rt tartar, 
and exhibited in a warm vehicle, effectually promotes fweat. 
But it is both ſafer, and more cuſtomary, to uſe a decoction of 
this wood and bark, prepared, by boiling an ounce of them in 


three pints of water, for an hour; by which means the ſubiäle 


reſinous 
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 refinous and balſamic part col is extraed, nd the grofſer 
"ſubſtance of the teſin left ; for the ſame decoction, when gent- 
by evaporated do dryneſs, leaves a powder of a browniſh co- 
"Tour, of u taffe and ſmell reſembling that of the opobalſamum, 
| and poſſeſſed of fo penetrating an acrimony, that half a grain 
of it, ſnuſtedd ap the noſtrils, en a violent ſneezing, | 
| fully, and without any 
m the finuſes of the nnofe. 5 D 
From theſe effects we may juſtly conclude, that decoctions 
of guatacum, Exhibited in due quantities, and at proper ſeaſons, 
dy their aerid, ſubtile, and balſamic principle, ſtimulate the 
nervous fibres and coats of the glands and veſſels to briſker 
"motions z and, by increaſing the ſyſtaltic motion of the veſſels, 
excellently promote the circulation of the lymph and humours. 
Such a decoction may, according to the circumſtances of the 
tient, be commodiouſly exhibited warm in the morning, 
one, dwo, ox three months, the patient, in the mean time, 
waiting for a gentle ſweat in bed. By this medicine, alone, 
1 have known ſkilful phyſicians cute foveral perſons of phleg- 
matic and ſpongious habits of body. Some, alſo, in order 
more effectually to refolve the viſcidity of the humours, order 
this decoction to be uſed with a laconic bath, prepared of 
kindled fpirit of wine. Nor is this piece of praQtice to be 
condemned, provided it is only uſed with due caution and cir- 
cumſpection. | | | 
But, in tender, Jean, and delicate patients, this decoction of 
N is not always proper for removing a lues venerea, 
:auſe it excites a too violent motion and ebullition of the 
humors. For patients of this kind, decoctions of more tem- 
perate woods and roots are far more proper; ſuch as the roots 
of farfapanilla and China, ſaſafras and juniper- wood, the roots 
of ſuccory, ſoap- wort, burdock, liquorice, and others, which 
may, for the ſake of a better extraction, be covered with oil 
of tartar per deliquium ; the ſalt contained in which is highly 
efficacious in opening the firm, reſinous, and viſcid texture 
of theſe i tents. , But ſuch decoctions become far more 
powerful in removing a lues venerea, if crude antimony, 
tied up in a bag, or, which is the practice of ſome, quickſil- 
ver, is added to them in the boiling. Strong decoctions of theſe 
ingredients may be drank in the morning; but, ſor ordinary 
drink, if ſuch a courſe is intended, the ingredients muſt be 
boiled in three times the quantity of water, adding currants, 
according, to the ſtate of the patient, and a little cinnamon, in 
order to render the decoction more palatable. 
The following may ſerve as ſpecimens of the decoctions to be 
uſed for fuch intentions : 


Take, of the ſhavings of guaiacum-wood, four ounces ; of 
the bark of 2 one ounce ;; of China root, and 
the roots of ſarſaparilla, each half a pound; of the roots 
of ſuccory, and liquorice, each two ounces ; and, of falt 

of tartar, half an ounce. 


An ounce and a half of theſe ingredients, together with two 
drachms of crude antimony, tied up in a bag, are to be boiled 
in three quarts of water; and, when the liquor is ſtrained, the 
patient is to drink the third part of a quart, in order to pro- 
mote fweat. To the ingredients, left after boiling, add two 
or three ounces of curtants, and three quarts of pure water; 
boil all together ; and, after ſtraining, let the patient uſe 


the liquor for ordinary drink. But, if a weaker decoction is 


deſired, 


Take, of the roots of ſarſaparilla, half a pound; of China 
root, and the roots of viper-graſs, each four ounces ; of 
the roots of ſuccory, and liquorice, cach two gunces 3 of 
the bark of ſaſafras, one ounce ; and, of {alt of tartar, 
three drachms. Let the quantity of the ingredients and 
water be the ſame as in the former decoction. 


In the beginning of a lues venerea, great relief is afforded by 
a due and proper uſe of theſe decoctions. Yet, when the 
diſorder is deep-rooted and inveterate, and a terrible train of 
ſymptoms appearing in conſequence of the infection already 
conveyed both to the fluid and ſolid parts, theſe decoctions do 
not always anſwer the expectation of the phyſicians ; and the 
violence of the diſorder, eſpecially in cold and northerly coun- 
tries, requires, that their diſcutient and reloiveat qualities 
ſhould be increaſed by the addition of ſome more efficacious 
medicines ; which purpoſe I have four, from experience, to 
be beſt anſwered by exhibiting, in conjunction with ſuch de- 
codons, a proper doſe of ſame antimonial or mercurial pre- 
paration, the moſt conſiderable of which are æthiops mineral, 
or the golden ſulphur of autimony precipitated from a lixivi- 
um of the ſcoriz of regulus of antimony, with a ſolution of 
gold. Three or four grains of this preparation are highly effi- 
cacious in removing out of the blood impurities of every 
kind. This intention is, alſo, anſwered by the tinctura anti- 
monii acris, or the ſulphureous ſalt of antimony, prepared from 
the ſcoriæ of ſumple antimony ; or by powders prepared of two 
parts of the ceruſs of antimony, and one part of the cinnabar 
of antimony; all of which, if duly exhibited with theſe decoc- 
tions, in conjunction with a proper ſudorific regimen, power- 
| fully reſolve and colliquate the viſcid humours fixed in the 


[ 


ſmall veſſels, and copiouſly evacuate them, not only by urine, | 


but, alſo, by ſweat, 


„ 


vantage, expels W ; 
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But, that, this cure F terminate the better, I 


- 
* 


am of opinion, that the hody aught to be previouſly prepared 


ſor bearing it without any diſadvantages: For this purpoſe, 


when there is a plethora, à proper quantity ot blood is to be 


taken away then, by proper purgatives, the ſordes of the pri- 
the whole 


me viz, and body, are to be carried off by ſtool. 
But ſince this intention is not to be promiſcuouſly anſwered b 
all medicines of a putgative and laxative quality, but only ſuc 


as by their natures are adapted to this end, we ſhall enume- 


rate the molt proper, which are reſinous gums, fuch as gum 
ammoniac, ſagapenum, opopanax, and galbanum, which, 
when rendered ſtronger by the extracts of rhubarb, or black 
hellebore, or by mercurius dulcis, may, by means of the eſ- 
ſence of guaiacum- wood, or Peruvian baliam, be reduced to 
the form of pills; half a drachm of which may be taken for a 
doſe : When the patient is purged, by means of theſe pills, 
three or four times exhibited about every other day, the cure 
by ſudorifics is to be „and a proper regimen uſed ; 
which, principally, conſiſts in the patient's uſing light an 


ſlerder food, ſuch as biſcuits, a ſmall quantity of roaſted fleſh, 


with ſtoned ratfihs, weak broths of veal, or fowls boiled with 
lettuce, endive, aſparagus, and celery: They muſt, alſo, as 
much as poſſible, abſtain from pinguious ſubſtances, boiled 
„ hh, preparations of milk, and farinaceous ſubſtances. 
The method of curing the lues venerea h falivation becomes 
vos, when the diſorder is deeply rooted, and can neither 
removed by a ſtrift regimen, nor the force of ſudorifics, in 
which caſe more efficacious and herculean medicines are to 
be uſed ; ſuch as preparations of quickſilver, which are the 
moſt powerful antidotes in this obſtinate diſorder ; becauſe, 
for this purpoſe, there is not in nature a more infallible and 
efficacious metlicine than mercury; fince, in conſequence of 
the ſubtilty of its parts, by penetrating into the ol remote 
receſſes of the body, it not only powerfully reſolves the viſcid, 
tenacious, and, as it were, coagulated humours ; but, alſo, 
eliminates them by the glands of the palate and fauces. 
There are various methods of exhibiting mercury, in orde: 
to excite a Salivation. Thus the antients endeavoured to cure 
the lues venerea by ſuffumigations of mercury, reſolved into 
vapours. But this method is attended with conſiderable diſ- 
advantages ; becauſe the groſs and thick fumes of the mercury 
are prejudicial and unfriendly to the nervous ſyſtem ; But 
mercury is at once more frequently and ſafely uſed, when 
killed by proper ointments, and in that form applied to the pro- 
per parts of the body. This method greatly prevails in France, 
where the ſurgeons, in order to excite a falivation, intimately 
mix an ounce of quickſilyer, extinguiſhed in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of turpentine, with ointment of roſes and pomatum, each 
an ounce ; adding about ten drops of oil of lavender, and halt 
a drachm of Peruvian balſam. With this ointment the an- 
cles, and, if it is neceſſary, the knees, alſo, are to be anointed 
in the morning, with an empty ſtomach, before a warm fire, 
for three or four days, till a diicharge of the ſaliva is excited; 
not omitting, at the ſame time, the uſe of a temperate decoc- 
tion of the woods, 
But, when the lues venerea is very obſtinate, ſome phyſicians 
and ſurgeons think it more ſafe to excite a diſcharge of the 
ſaliva, by preparations of mercury internally exhibited ; For 
this purpoſe they exhibit four or five grains of duly prepared 
mercurius dulcis, reduced to a powder, with the fame quan- 
tity of diaphoretic antimony, and crabs-eyes, with conſerve 


of roſes, either in water-gruel, or ſome proper infuſion ; in- 


creaſing every other day the doſe of the mercury, by an addi- 
tion of two or three grains ; and thus gradually aſcending, till 
the doſe is half a drachm, and a diſcharge of the ſaliva is ex- 
cited; which, in ſome, eſpecially thoſe of tender conſtituti- 
ons, happens on the ſeventh, and, in others, on'the ninth or 
eleventh day. But, if in patients of languid, torpid, and phleg- 
matic conſtitutions, the mercury ſhould not operate duly, 
then mercurial unctions are for ſome days to be uſed external- 
ly ; By which means two or three quarts of ſaliva are often 
iſcharged : Then we are totally to abſtain from the uſe of 
mercurials, whether internal or external; and by no means 
to repeat their uſe ſo long as the ſalivation proceeds duly ; but 
are rather to be careful to preſerve the patient from cold, and 
keep him moderately warm; a circumſtance which greatly 
contributes to the cure of the lues venerea : For which reaſon 
we find, that the equable and temperate heat of the ſpring 
greatly favours the cure of this diſeaſe. The patients muſt, 
alſo, abſtain from ſummer-fruits, left a diarrhoea ſhould be 
excited ; Neither mult they ever drink cold liquors, ale, and 
much leſs ſpirituous liquors ; but rather, in their ſtead, de- 
coctions of China root, and the roots of viper-graſs and li- 
quorice, with an addition of raiſins. And this falivation is 
to be continued for a weck, two, three, or more, till the ſa- 
liva is diſcharged clear and limpid, and there js no longer a 
fetid ſmell of the mouth obſerved. 
But ſince, in order to cure a lues venera by ſaſivation, it is of 
great importance to have the body duly prepared, we are, fo; 
this purpoſe, in plethoric patients, to take away a ſufficient 
quantity of blood; and the impurity of the humours is to be 
removed by proper correftors. This intention is anſwered, 
not only by temperate and diluting decoctions, and abſorbient 
powders, of a gently diaphoretic quality, but, alſo, and more 
's 8 eſpecially, 
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. which elimliitate | 


ehecially, by the faxatives above preſcribed 
the ff . Sond ſerous ſordes from the body. F 
VE'NER[S/Or/fru#r, the” ſtimuſus ot iticentive of venery, f 
appellation givert by ſoms anatomiflsth'the cis? 
Vexxr1s Ou, is alſo ufed by others for the tranſport of 
love, of the utmoſt extafy of defite, or eiffoyment, in coitlon. 
VE/NERY #, is uſed fot the 28 of copulation; or evitien, of 
+. NES Ca as; boy, co 
| Ape ien ame from Yam, the ſuppoſed deity of the paien 
of love. NY 
VaxzRV, alſo denotes the ag orexerciſe of hunting wild beaſts, 
which are alſo called beaſts of Venery, and beaſts of the ſo- 


VENFRE Facies, in law, is a judicial writ lying where two 


parties plead and come to iſſue ; directed to the ſheriff 1 
try 


twelve men of the ſame neighbourhood to meet and 
ſame, and ſay the truth upon the iſſue taken. 
VENT ®, Vent-hole, or ſpiracle, a Iittle aperture left in the 
tubes or pipes of fountains to facilitate the air's eſcape ; or, on 
. occaſion, to give them air, as in froſty w 
of which they are apt to burſt, | | 
* The word is formed from the Latin wentas, wind. | 
Vunr, is likewiſe applied to the covers in wind furnaces where- 
bythe air enters, which ferves them for bellows, and which 


are ſtopped with regiſters or fluices, according to the degree 
- heat required, as in the furnaces of glaſs-houſes, aflayers, 


VENTER, belly, in anatomy, a cavity in the body of an ani- 
mal, containing viſcera, or other organs, neceſſary for the 
rx of divers functions. 

yſicians divide the human body into three Venters, regions, 
or cavities ; the firſt the head, containing the brain, &c. See 

- CRANIUM.. 

The ſecond, the breaſt, or thorax, as far as the diaphragm, 
containing the organs of reſpiration. See THORAX. 

The third, which is what we commonly call the Venter, or 
belly, is that wherein the inteſtines and the organs of —. 
tion and digeſtion are contained; called, by anatomiſts, the 
abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 

VENTER, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a partition of the effects of 
a father and mother, among children born, or accruing from 
different marriages, 

VENTER, is alſo uſed for the children whereof a woman is deli- 
vercd at one pregnancy.,— Thus, two twins are faid to be of 
the ſame Venter, 

VENTER, or belly, of @ muſcle, is the fleſhy or belly-part there- 
of, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the two tendons, its extremes ; 
one a is called the head, and the other the tail of the 
muſcle. 

VENTER Draconis, dragon's-belly, in aſtronomy, denotes the 
middle of a planet's orbit, or that * moſt remote from the 
nodes, i. e. from the dragon's head and tail; being the part 
which has the greateſt latitude, or is at the greateſt diſtance 
from the echptic. 

VE/NTIDUCTS, in building, are ſpirailes or ſubterraneous 
places, where freſh cool wind being kept, they are made to 
communicate, by means of tubes, funnels, or vaults, with the 

chambers, or other apartments of a houſe, to cool them in 
ſultry weather. 

VENTILATORS, inftruments invented by the learned Dr. 
Hales, for drawing the foul air out of any cloſe place, and 
ſupplying it with freſh. 

VENTRICLE, ventriculus, q. d. little belly, in anatomy, a 
diminutive of venter, ſignifying a cavity ſmaller than what 
we expreſs by a venter, or, rather, a diviſion of a venter ; 
or ſome ſmaller 7 * contained in a larger. 

VENTRICLE, ventriculus, by way of eminence thus called, is 
the ſame with the ſtomach. 

VENTRVYLOQUOUS *, ventriloquzs, gaſtrilogus, or engaſ- 
trimythus, a term py to perſons who ſpeak inwardly, 
having apeculiar art of forming ſpeech by drawing the air into 
the lungs, ſo that the voice proceeding out of the thorax, to a 
ftander-by, ſeems to have come from a diſtance. x 


The word is formed from the Latin venter, belly, and /oguer, 
to ſpeak. 
Such a perſon we had, fome time fince, in London, by pro- 
feſſion a fmith, who had the faculty in ſuch perfection, that 
he could make his voice appear now as if it came out ofthe 
cellar, and next minute, as if in an upper room, and no bod 
preſent perceive that he ſpoke at all : Accordingly, he has of. 
ten called a perſon firſt up, and then down ſtairs ; then out of 
doors, then this way, then that, without ſtirring from his 
ſeat, or appearing to ſpeak at all. 
VENTURINE, or ADVENTURINE, is ſometimes uſed for the 
fineſt and flendereſt gold wire uſed by embroiderers, 
VE/NUS, in aſtronomy, one of the inferior planets, revolving 
round the ſun in an orbit between that of mercury and the 
carth. See PLANET. 
According to Mr. Caſſini, the greateſt diſtance of Venus from 
the earth 1s 38,41 s, the mean diſtance 22,000, and the leaſt 
diſtance 5,585 ſemi-diameters of the earth. | 
And the diameter of Venus is equal to 7 ſemi-diameters of 


. " 
„ is an 


eafier, &c. for want 


fourth of that of Venus —?E0 


theſe only eue 


VER 


the earth ;- ihereſore, the globe Venus cuſt be near 4 
mes greater chan that of the earth. Hur Dr. Gregory faith 
that, to an eye placed in Venus, the ſun's diameter would ap. 
Pear once and a half as big again av it doth to us, and, there 

fore, his diſk will be more than double of what it * 
us: And the light and heat in this planet, andl Its 80 . 
wurds the ſun, will be in the ſame proportionin reſpect of our: 
The length of the day in Venus is but 4% hour. 


The eye here will behold four planets above it, via. our 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; and one below it, which rv 
'cuty : And when our earth is int « ten to the ſun, it wil! 
appear then (in the night) to ſhine with full orh, arid be ve. 
ry bright. The moon will appear always to accompan 
earth, and never to be ſeen from her above half a degree. Mer- 


94 will never appear to be above 38 degrees diſtant from the 
—— faith, the inclination of the orbit of Venus is 3 deg, 
| 22 mn. Hit | 11.30 dt ei dale 

October 14 1666, N. S. Caſſini obſerved: ſeveral fpots in the 
body of. this planet, by. whoſe: motion he judged (though he 
was not certain) that ſhe moved either by ac dom, "ar 2 
kind of libration-roundcher axis, in about 23 hours. 

A. D. 167, and 1686, the ſame aſtronbmer, with a tele- 
ſcope of 34 feet, believes be ſaw a ſatellite moving round this 
planet, and diſtant from it about three · fiſths of Venus's' dia- 
meter. It had the ſume phaſes with Venus, but was without 
any well defined form, and its diameter ſcarce exceeded one - 
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Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable; that this was à f- 


tellite; and ſuppoſes the reaſon why it is not uſually ſcen, to 


be the unfitneſs of its furface to reſſect the rays of the ſun's 
light; as is the caſe of the ſpots in the moon, of which, if 
the whole diſk of the moon were compoſed, he thinks that 
the planet could not be ſeen in Venus. 

Herigone, Kepler, and Rhætenſis, or Schyrlæus de Rhæitis, 
conjecture that Venus moves round ber axis in about 14 
hours; as Kircher and Schottus pretend to have diſcovered, 
by obſervation of certain ſpots in her. 


VEenvs, in chemiſtry, the ſame with copper. See the. article 


COPPER, 


VERB, in grammar, a word ſerving to expreſs what we affirm 


of any ſubject or attribute to it. —As the words, is, under- 
ſtands, hears, believes, &c. | 
The Verb is thus called of the Latin verbum, word, by wa 
of eminence ; as being the principal word of a ſentence. 
The common definition given by grammarians is, that a 
Verb is a word which betokens being, doing, or ſuffering. 
To conceive the origin and office of Verbs, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the judgment we make of any thing, as when [ 
ſay the earth is round, neceffarily includes three terms; the 
firſt, called the ſubject, is the thing we affirm of, e. gr. earth; 
the ſecond, called the attribute, is the thing affirmed, e. gr. 
round ; the third, is, connects theſe two terms together, and 
2 the action of the mind affirming the attribute of the 
ſubject. | 
The laſt is what we properly call the Verb; and which ſome 
of our later grammarians, particularly the Port-Royaliſts, chuſe 
to call by a more ſignificant word, aſſumation.— The rea- 
ſon is, that its principal uſe is to ſignify affirmation; that is, 
to ſhew the difcourſe, wherein the word is uſed, .is the dif- 
courſe of a man who does not only conceive things, but 
_ Judges and affirms ſomewhat of them. n 
B this circumſtance a Verb is diſtinguiſhed from nouns, 
which alſo ſignify an affirmation, as affirmans, affirmatio 
an affirmation, as that by a reflection of the 
mind is rendered an object of thought, fo that they do not ſhew, 
that the perſon who ufes them affirms, but only that he con- 
ceives an affirmation. | | 
Tho' the principal uſe of Verbs be to fignify affirmation, they 
alſo ſerve to expreſs the other motions of the ſoul, as to deſire, 
pray, command, &c. but this they only do by changing the 
mood or inflection. : OX | 
Here, we only conſider the Verb in d er ification, 
which is that it has in the indicative mood. — On this footing, 
the Verb ſhould have no other uſe but to mark the connection 
which we make in the mind between the two terms of a pro- 
poſition ; but the verb eſe, to be, is the only one that has re- 
tained this ſimplicity z nor in ſtrictneſs has this retained. it, 
but in the third perſon, as ef, is. | ROE AY ES 
In effect, men being naturally inclined to ſhorten their expreſ- 
ſions, to the affirmation they have almoſt always added other 
fignifications in the fame word; thus, e. gr. they add that of 
ſome attribute, ſo that two words make a propoſition, as. in 
Petrus vivit, Peter lives; where vivit affirms both the attribute 


and affirmation ; it being the ſame thing to ſay Peter lives, as 


that Peter is living, —And hence the great variety of Verbs in 
every language. n of 
For, had people been contented to give the Verb its general ſig- 
nificationwithout any additional attribute, each language would 
only have needed one Verb, viz, the Verb ſubſtantive eff, is. 
Again, on ſome occaſions they alſo fuperadd the ſubject of 
the propoſition, as ſum homo, I am a man, or vivo, I live z and 
hence the diverſity of perſons in Verbs. ay | 

| | © © "Again, 
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Again, we:alſo add to the Verb a, relation to the time, with 
. regard. to which we affirm, fo that one ſingle ward, as ccœnavi, 
_ ſigniges chat I attribute to the perſon I ſpeak of the aclion of 
ſupping, not fox —— time, but for the paſt; and hence 
he great diverſuy of tenſes in moſt. Verba. . 
The diverſity of theſe-ſignifications, or additions in the ſame 
words. has perplexed and deceived many of our beſt authors, 
in the nature of a Verb, and led them to conſider it, not ac- 
cording to what ĩs eſſenual to it, which is to aſſum ; but ac- 
cording to ſome of its accidental relations. 
ITbus, Ariſtotle, taking 


1 


up with the third of theſe additional 


ſigniſicationa, defines a Verb to be vox ſignificans cum tempore, 
_ a word ſignifying ſomething with time. 
prin ty —— relation, define it v 
rs cum tempore & perſona, a word admitting of divers in- 
Aliens in 74 ir} and 1 


is the proper ſource of the 
_ diſtinction between nouns and Verbs; the feſt being to ſignify 
what remains, and the ſecond what paſſes away. 
But, from what we have ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive that theſe 
definitions are all falſe, and that the only true definition is vox 
E a tonem © T his definition includes all that is 
ial to the Verb ; but, if one would likewiſe include its 
principal accidents, one might define it vex fignificans affir- 
matianam cum deſignatione perſonae, numeri, & temporis ; a 
word which . — an affirmation, with a deſignation of per- 


ſon, number, and tenſe; which is what properly agrees to the | 


Verb ſubſtantive . 


Verbs are variouſly divided ; with reſpect to the ſubject, they 
are divided into active, paffive, neuter, &c. with reſpect to 
their inſſex ions, into regular and irregular ; perſonal and im- 
perſonal; auxiliary and ſubſtantive, &c. 

Vers Adlive, is a Verb which expreſſes an action that falls on 

another ſuhject or object. 
Such are 1 love, 1 work, &c. which fignify the action of loving, 
working, &c.—Of theſe grammarians make three kinds, tran- 
ſitive, where the action paſſes on a ſubject different from the 
agent z— reflected, where che action returns on the agent; — 
and reciprocal where the aclion returns mutuaily upon the 
two agents that produced it. 

VERB Paſſive, is that which expreſſes a paſſion, or which re- 
ceives the action of ſome agent, and which is conjugated in 
the modern tongues with the auxiliary Verb, I am, je ſuis, je 
ſono, &c. 

Some do not allow of any Verb paſſive in the modern langua- 

ges; the reaſon is, what we call paſſive is nothing but the parti- 

ciple of the Verb joined with the auxiliary Verb to be ; where- 

as the Verbs A of the Latin, &c. have their particular 
terminations. 

Vers Neuter, is that which ſigniſies an action that has no par- 
ticular object whereon to fall but which of itſelf takes up the 
whole idea of the action as I ſleep, thou yawnelt, he ſnores, 
we walk, you run, they ſtand. 


The Latins call them neuters, by reaſon they are neither active 


nor paſſive, though they have the force and ſignification of 
both ; as I Ianguiſh, ſignifies as much as I am languiſhing; 
I obey, as much as I exerciſe obedience, &c. only that they 
have no regimen, to particularize this ſignification, 
Of theſe Verbs there are ſome: who form their tenſes by the 
auxiliary Verb to have, as I have ſlept, you have run.— Theſe 
ammarians call neuters active. 
thers there are that form their compound parts by the auxi- 
liary to be, to come, to arrive, &c. for we ſay I am come, 
not I have come, &c.—Theſe are called neuters paſſive. 
Vers Subſtantive, is that which expreſſes the being or ſubſtance 


which the mind forms of itſelf or ſuppoſes in the object, whe- 


ther it be there or not.— As J am, thou art. ; : 
Auxiliary ar helping VERBs, are thoſe which ſerve in conjugat- 
ing active and paſſive Verbs ; ſuch are I am, I have, &c. 
The abbot de — 2 diſtinguiſhes all Verbs into two gene- 
ral kinds; auxiliary Verbs, and Verbs that make uſe of auxi- 
liaries. This diſtinction ſome may tax as not * juſt, in re- 
d auxiliary Verbs ſometimes make uſe of auxiliaries them- 
elves ; but this does not deſtroy the diviſion, it only ſhews that 
the auxiliary Verb has two formalities, or two different qua- 
lities to be conſidered under, in virtue whereof it conſtitutes, 
as it were, two ſorts of verbs. g ; 
The Verbs which make uſe of auxiliaries he divides into aQive, 
neuter, and pronominal.—Verbs neuter he further diſtingui- 
ſhes into neuters active and neuters pafhve. Pronominals he 
diſtinguiſhes into identic, reciprocal, neutrized, and paſſived.— 
But ſeveral of theſe are peculiar to the French language. Verbs 
in the Engliſh, and moſt modern 1 do not change their 
endings as in Latin, to denote the ſeveral times, modes, &c. 


of their being, doing, or ſuffering, but in lieu thereof make | 


\ 


„ manner, rule, or analogy. 


8 
. 
_ uſe of auxiliaries 3 as have, am, be, do, will, ſhall, may, can, 
Regular VER BVS, are thoſe which are conjugated aſter ſome one 
Irregular. ot ane, VAS, are thoſe which have ſomething 
| a ar in l cite in due F or l of their tenſes. 6 
dhe irregularities in our Eugliſh Verbs lie wholly in the for- 
mation of the preter tenſe 5 paſſive r firſt 
and molt general irregularity took its rife from the quickneſs 
of our pronunciation by changing the conſonant 4 into :; the 
vowel e, in the regular ending ed, being cut off, that the pro- 
nuncrtion might be the more ready; thus for dwelled, keep- 
ed, ſended, we ſay, dwelt, kept, ſent. | 
VtRBs Imperſonal, are thoſe which have only the third, perfon.— 
At een er EEE 
There are alf6 n Verbs; as reſound; tecall, &c. ſte- 
quentative Verbs, cc. er seis 10 crertt vte wet 
VE RBAIL. e, ſomething that belongs to Verbs, or evth to wotd: 
ſpoke with the mouth; n Ae e e 
* The wor is fortned from the Latin ver ber, a word, 
Verbal nouns are thoſe ſormed from Verbs. 


J £ 


poſition to that made in writing. 
 VERBERATTION, ting, in phyſics, a term uſed to expreſ- 
the cauſe of ſound, which ariſes from a Verberation of the uit 
when ſtruck in divers manners by the ſeveral parts of the fo 
norous body firſt put into a vibratory motion: | 
VERDIGREASE *, a kind of rult of copper of great uſe a- 
mong painters for a green colour; alſo in phyſic. 
The word is formed from the Latin <iride ors + It is allo 
called rug. Others call it the flowers, and ſome the vitrio- 
lic falt of copper; though, in reality, it be the proper ſab- 
ſtance of the metal. 0 
This preparation of copper is ſtill in frequent uſe on many oc- 
caſions. It is properly no other than that metal diſſolved by a 
mild acid into the form of an zrugo or ruſt. Aſtet prefling 
the grapes for wine, the huſks, ſtones, and other refuſe ate laid 
to be dried in the ſun ; they are then moiſtened with the ſtrong- 
eſt wine that can be had, and laid together in veſſels till the 
begin to ferment; after nine or ten days the matter is vreſſed, 
and worked into balls between the hands, and laid in an 
orderly manner over the bottom of an earthen veſſel, and 
as much wine is laid over them as will cover them half way up. 
The veſſels are then covered with a looſe lid, and ſet in a cel- 
lar where the balls are left in the wine about fifteen hours, a 
perſon turning them four or five times in that ſpace, in order 
to make the wine ſoak perfectly through them; after this ſome 
wooden bars are placed acroſs the veſſel] about half an inch 
above the ſurface of the wine, and the balls are laid out of the 
wine upon theſc ; the veſſels are then ſhut up, and the whole 
left in this ſtate ten days or more. At the end of this time the 
balls emit a very penetrating ſcent, and are fit for diſſolving 
copper. They are now to be broke in pieces, and the outſide 
mixed with the internal part which is moiſter ; they are then 
laid with thin plates of copper fratum ſuper fratum in the 
ſame veſſels upon the bars, and the whole is left for a week or 
fortnight, at the end of which time the plates are found co- 
vered with Verdigreaſe, which is not taken off immediately, 
but they are wrapped up in cloths wetted with wine, and 
laid by a week or more, and then the ærugo or Verdigreaſe is 
taken off for uſe, | 
This ruſt of copper is rarely uſed internally, nor ought it 
to be unleſs in the moſt deſperate caſes, where an inſtantaneous 
vomiting is neceſſary, Externally it is much uſed as a deter- 
gent and deſiccative. It eats off fungous fleſh in ulcers, and, 
mixed with honey, is uſed in aphthæ and ulcerations of the 
mouth, It is the baſis of what is called the /Egyptian oint- 
ment, and of many other compoſitions in the ſame intention. 
This preparation of copper ſeems to have been known to all 
nations, and almoſt all times, though not prepared exactly as 
is now done; indeed, wherever there was copper in uſe, the 
very effects of a damp air could not but point out a Verdigreaſe 
to people. The Greek phyſicians called it ios and xyſtos, the 
Arabians zinlar. 
There is a preparation of this ærugo of copper, in ſome ule at 
preſent both in medicine and in painting, which ought not to 
be omitted here : Itis called, though e ee. 
Verdigreaſe; it is a cryſtallization of Verdigreaſe, prepared 
thus : 8 e | 
Bruiſe to a coarſe powder ſome fine green Verdigreaſe, pour 
on it diſtilled vinegar, to the remainder continue to do this, 
till the liquor will no longer extract any colour from the mat. 
Evaporate or diſtil theſe liquors all mixed together till a pelli- 
cle covers the ſurface, then ſet it in a cellar, and it will ſhoot 
into fine green cryſtals. Evaporate the remainder of the liquor, 


um 


are the cryſtals of Verdigreaſe improperly called diſtilled Ver- 
digreaſe. They are better than the crude ſubſtance for eating 
away proud fleſh. A ſolution of them in common water is 
an excellent detergent for old ulcers, and they are uſed in eye- 
waters to clear away ſpecks and films. Theſe cryſtals, diſtilled 
in a retort, afford, after a uſeleſs phlegm is come over, a-noble 
acid, the richeſt that can be procured from vinegar, It is by 


the 


A Verbal contract is that merely made by word of mouth in 


and ſet it to ſhoot again till no more will be produced. Theſe 
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VERDURE *, the quality of greenneſs. 


* 


VER 
the chemical writers called acetum eſuriens ; it is greatly ce 
er | 
mou not. equal to all that is ſaid of it. , 1 
VE/RDERER *, or VIAD ERROR, a judicial officer of the king's 
foreſt, whoſe buſineſs is to look to the vert, and ſce it well 
maintained, | 14 
* The word is formed from the Latin viridarizs, which Ulpian 


uſes in the like ſignification. | 
VF/RDICT “, is the anſwer of meſa given to the court con- 
cerning the matter of fact, in any caſe civil or criminal, com- 


mitted by the court to their trial and examination. | 
oft is called Verdict for were diftum, q. d. difum weritatis, the 
dictate of truth. 4 
General Van Die r, is that which is brought into the court in like 
eral terms as the general iſſue, as, in an action of diſſeiſin, 
che defendant pleads no wrong, no diſſeiſin. Then the iſſue 
is general, whether the fact be wrong or not, which being com- 
mitted to the jury, they, _ conſideration of the evidence, 
come in and ſay, either for the plaintiff, that it is a wrong diſ- 
ſeiſin; or, for the defendant, that it is no wrong diſſeiſin 
Special VERDICT, is when they ſay at large, that ſuch and fuch 
a thing they found to be done by the detendant or tenant ; de- 
claring the courſe of the fact, as in their opinion it is proved; 
and, as to the law upon the fact, proving the judgment of the 
court. 
This ſpecial Verdict, if it contain any ample declaration of the 
cauſe from the beginning to the _ is called a Verdict at 


large. | 
VERDITER, or VERDETER, a kind of mineral ſubſtance, | 


ſometimes uſed by the painters, &c. for a blue ; but more 
uſually mixed with a yellow for a green colour. | 
Verditer, accotding to Savary, ought to be made of the lapis 
Armenius; or at Teaft of an earthy ſubſtance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, &c. only prepared by 
eting it, and cleanſing it by lotion. 

ut this ſtone and earth are very rare; and the Verditer uſed 
is not a native, but a ſactitious ſubſtance ; the proper way of 
preparing it, we are told, is by caſting wine or water upon the 
new copper, juſt as it comes red-hot out of the furnace, and 
catching the ſteams which riſe from it upon copper-plates.— 
Others ſay it is prepared by diſſolving copper-plates in wine, 
much after the manner of verdigreaſe. - 
The method of practice among us is ſaid to be as follows :— 
Into an hundred pounds weight of whiting, the refiners pour 
the copper-water, and ftir them together every day for ſome 
hours- till the water grows pale ; then they pour that away, 
ſet it by for further uſe, and pour on more of the green water, 
and ſo till the Verditer be made, which being taken out is laid, 
on large pieces of chalk in the ſun till it be dry for the 
market. Harris. 


VERDOYY, in heraldry, is applied to a bordure of a coat of | 


arms, charged with any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, ſeeds, | 


lants, &c. 


The word is French, formed of wer, green. 

VERGE, is uſed for the compaſs or extent of the king's court, 
within which is bounded the juriſdiction of the lord ſteward of 
the king's houſhold. 

Court of VERGE, is a court or tribunal in manner of a King's- 
bench, which takes cognizance of all crimes and miſdemean- 
ours committed within the Verge or juriſdiction of the king's 
court. | 

VE/RGERS, virgatores ſervientes, are officers who carry * 
wand before the juſtice of either bench, called alſo porters of 
the Verge. 

VERGERS of cathedral or collegiate churches, are inferior officers 
who go before the biſhop, dean, &c. with a verge or rod tip- 

d with ſilver. 

VERGILLE, a conſtelletion whoſe appearance denotes the 
approach of the ſpring. | 

VERJUICE, a juice or liquor drawn from four grapes, or ap- 
ples, unfit for wine or cyder; or from ſweet ones, while yet 
acid and unripe. 

Its chief uſe is in ſauces, ragouts, &c. though it is alſo an in- 
gredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions, and is uſed by the 
wax · chandlers to purify their wax. 

It has its name from a large ſort of grape called verjus, or bour- 
delas ; which is ſaid never to grow perfectly ripe, or rather 
which, in its utmoſt maturity, is too auſtere and ſour to be uſed 
in wine, whence it is commonly turned into Verjuice ; tho”, 
in France, all unripe grapes are denominated verjus. There is 
alfo a tolerable Verjuice made of crabs, gathered and daid to 
ſweat in a heap, the ſtalks, &c. ſeparated ; then ſtamped or 
ground, and the crab maſh put in a hair bag; the juice 

| tqueezed in a prels barrelled up cloſe, and ſet in a warm place 

to work for ten or twelve days. 

VERMICE'LLI*, or VERMICHELII, a kind of mixture, pre- 
pared of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, and ſaffron ; and 
reduced into little long pieces, or threads like worms, by for- 
cing it with a piſton through a number of little holes in the 
— of a pipe made for the purpoſe. 

* The word is in the original Italian, ſignifies liule worms, they 
call it alſo rag/iarini and millefanti. 
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lors fot binge from Italy, here it is in gr 
[effect it is the great regule of the Italians. Other trations z:e 
— — brought into the taſte of it. It is chiefly Uſed ir 


EN to warm, provoke venery 6 | 
VERMIC LAE, un epithet given to any thing that bears 
_— to worms, vetmicuti.” ey 
Anatomiſts particu a it to the motion e inteſtine: 
The You e * [15 2 x: Sen 
| ermicular or periſtaltic motion of the iuteſtines is be. 
- _ * the 7 fibres thereof, — 
nward ; as the antiperiſtaltic motion is it 
VERMIFORMISS nds: ares vin rea ee 
, in anatomy, a term applied to 
parts in the buman body, hearin 1 — —·[ 
— As ſome muſcles, proceſſes, Rec: | 
„ Th * gt 1 - 
2 word 5 U "ou * Latin en a worm, and fer. 
Proceſſus, or er VERMIFORMEsS, two extremities 
cerebellum, ſituate near the fourth ventricle of e * 
VERMIFOR MES Muſculi, are the four muſcles in each hand and 
foot, which bring the fingers and toes towards the thumbs 
and great toes, called alſo Pendriciite, 
VERMTFUGUS , -a remedy againſt worms. 


The word is ff fi in </er mis, m, and fup; 
1 is formed from the Latin era, a worm, and A, 


VERMILION, a very bright and beautiful red coloury in gi 

| eſteem among the — under the name of . * 
There are two kinds of it, the one natural, the other ſactitious 
1 yet is 2 in * ſilver mines in the form of a muddy 

and, which is afterwards prepared it ˖ N 

tions and coctions. hr perry yi ma 
e artificial is made of mineral cinnabar p wi 
aqua-vitze and urine, and afterwards dried. A "oY 1 * 
It is alſo made of lead burnt and waſhed, at of ceruſs prepared 
by * : but this is not properly called Vermilion, but ted- 
Yet this laſt, however, ſeems to be the real Vermilion of the 
ancients, and both apothecarics and painters ſtill give. it the 
name to enchance the pricc. | 
We have two kinds of Vermilion from Holland, the one of a 
deep red, the other pale; but it is the ſame thing at the bot- 
tom : the only difference of colour proceeding from the cin- 
nabar's being more or leſs ground: when the cinnabar is finely 
ground, the Vermilion is pale; and this is preferred before that 
which is coarſer and redder. 
It is of very great uſe with painters in oil and miniature ; and 
among the ladies for a fucus, or paint, to heighten the com- 
—— of ſuch as are too pale. 

"ermilion ſome diſapprove of, to be uſed in painting prints, 
unleſs it be prepared by waſhing, as is directed for minium ; 
and then chiefly for dry painting, except it be by thoſe perſons 
who can uſe it moderately, and with judgment ; for all heavy 
colours will drown the ſhades or ſtrokes of the engraver. 

VERMINA'TION, verminatio, the act of breeding worms, and 
other vermin ; particularly bots, in cattle, &c. 

VERMINATION, is ſometimes allo uſed, among phyſicians, ſor a 
fort of tormina ventris, or wringing of the guts, wherein the 
patient is affected, as if worms were gnawing his inteſtines. 

VE'RMIN, vermina, à collective name including, all kinds of 
little animals, or inſets, which are hurtful or trouhleſome to 
1 goon, fruits, &c. as worms, lice, fleas, caterpillars, ants, 

ies, &c, 


VERMFVOROUS Animals , are ſuch as feed upon worms. 


The word is formed from the Latin vermis, a worm, and wwe, 
to devour. | 
VERNA'/CULAR, is applied to any thing that is peculiar to 
ſome one country. 
VE'RNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. 
Hence, Vernal leaves, are thoſe leaves of — which come 


up in the ſpring. | 

VERNAL Sigur, are thoſe which the ſun is in during the ſpring 
ſcaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. | 

VeRNAL Eguinex, is that which happens when the ſun is aſcend- 
ing from the equator towards the north pole. 

VE'RNIER, or Noxivs, among mathematicians, a ſcale of 
diviſions ſerving to cut the div iſions of an arch into ſingle mi- 
nutes. 
Although a ſcale thus divided is commonly called Nonius's 
diviſion, yet Nonius was not the inventor thereof; for-in two 
treatiſes of Peter Nonius, one Publiſhed, anno 1572, con- 
cerning the twilight; and the other, anno 1592, about navi- 
gation, he deſcribes a method of aſcertaining ſmall parts of 2 
degree, but very different from that which paſſes under his 
name; and, moreover, it was a method fo liable to uncertainty 
and error, that the-great T'ycho Brahe rejected it, aſter having 
givenit a trial in his aſtronomical inſtruments. — The ſcale com- 
monly called a Nonius, ſuch as is uſed in moſt inſtruments de- 
ee to meaſure angular poſitions, was invented by Peter 

ernier, a gentleman of Franche Comte, and deſcribed by him. 
in the French tongue, in a treatiſe on a new quadrant, pub- 
liſhed at Bruſſels, anno 1631 ; therefore, to do juſtice to the 


inventor, the name of this ſcale, or diviſion, ſhould be _ 
rom 


ven 


ſtom that of Nonius to Vernier 3 and this would not be diffi- | 
cult to accompliſh, were workmen to be informed of the equi- 
ok the change. | 

The principle, on which Péter Vernier founded his diviſion 
is, that in two equal lines or arches, each conſiſting of the 
ſame number of primary diviſions, if they be again divided in- 
to any other number of equal parts, in ſuch a manner that the 
ſecondary parts of one line or arch exceed thoſe of the other by 
one, then will one of the ſecondary diviſions of the latter ex- 
ceed one of the ſecondary diviſions of the former, by ſuch a 
art of the primary diviſions contained in each line or arch, as 
It be expreſſed by dividing that number by the rectangle of 
the ſecondary parts contained in both. That is, if a = the pri- 
mary diviſions contained in each line, 6 = the ſecondary divi- 
ſions in the firſt, c = thoſe in the ſecond, and 4= the exceſs 


of the ſecond above thoſe of the firſt ; then will 7 d. Now 


if the two arches be each = 7 deg. and one of them be ſubdi- 
vided into 21 equal parts, and the other into 20; then will 


b = 21, ande = 20, and — 2 
42 7. s ande = 20, and, conſequently, Tv 4 Jas 
_— =4= 1 min. the exceſs of one of the ſecon- 
Lary diviſions of the latter arch above one of the ſecondary di- 
viſions of the former. Now, the . — on the quadrantal arch 
being divided into 3 equal parts, therefore 7 degrees on it are 
divided into 21 equal parts; but an equal arch on the Ver- 
nier is divided into 20 equal parts, and, conſequently, one of 
thoſe diviſions on the Vernier exceeds one on the quadrantal 
arch by % of a degree, or one mipute. | 
Hence, we are taught how to count the degrees and minutes 
on any inſtrument divided after this manner : For, if the arch 
be raiſed 2 number of whole degrees, the line G (plate LIV. 
fg. 5-) will cut thoſe degrees; or, if the arch be raifed any 
number of degrees, and 20 or 40 minutes, then will the line 
G cut the firit or ſecond diviſion between the degrees, reckon- 
ing from the upper to the lower limb: If the arch be raifed 
to degrees, and any number of minutes, the line G will ſtand 
againſt the part ſo raiſed, reckoning the minutes between the 
twenties on the Vernier. Thus, if the arch be raiſed 30 deg. 
15 min. then the line G will ſtand between the diviſton of 30 
deg. and 20 min. and the diviſion 15 on the Vernier, and no 


other will ſtand againft a diviſion on the arch. Note, the line | 


G is fitted to the uſe of the glafs vane, and the line S to that of 
the ſhade vane, therefore, when the obſervation reſpects the ſo- 
lar ſpot, the degrees muſt be counted by the line G, as above; 
but, when it reſpeQs the thade, they muſt be counted by the 
line 8 hong the ſame directions will ſuit this line, only changing 
G for 8. 

VERRUCA, in medicine. See the article WART. 


VERSE, verſus, in Poetry, a line or part of a diſcourſe conſiſting | 


of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, which run with 
an agreeable cadence ; the like being allo reiterated in the 
courſe of the picce. 

This repetition, - according to F. Boſſu, is neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh the motion of Verſe from that of proſe ; for, in proſe as 
well as Verſe, each period and member are parts of a diſcourſe 
conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, only 
— is continually diverſifying its meaſures and cadences, and 

erſe repeats them. 

This repetition of the poets. appears even in the manner of 
writing; for, one Verſe being finiſhed, they return to the be- 
ginning of another line to write the Verſe following; and it 
is to this return that, Verſe owes its name; verſus: coming 
from vertere, to turn, or return. 

Accordingly we find the fame word uſed to ſignify any thing 


that is placed in a certain regular order : Cicero uſes Verſus 


for a line in proſe, Virgil for a row of trees, and even of oars | 


in a galley. But as the regularity of Verſe carries with it 


more charms, and requires a greater degree of exactneſs, the | 


word has in time become appropriated to poetry. 


To make Verſe it is not enough that the meaſures and quan- 


tities of ſyllables be obſerved, and fix juſt feet put. one after 


another, in the ſame line ; there are further required certain a- | 


greeable cadences, particular tenſes, moods, regimens, and 
even ſome words unknown in proſe. 

But what is chiefly required is an elevated, bold, figurative 
manner of diction ; this manner is a thing ſo peculiar to this 
kind of writing, that without it the molt exact arrangement of 
longs and ſhorts does not conſtitute Verſe, ſo much as a ſort 
of meaſured proſe. 

The Greek and Latin Verſes conſiſt of a certain number of 
feet diſpoſed in a certain order. Some have attempted to 
make French and Engliſh Verſes on the ſame foundation, 
but without ſucceſs. : 
Voſſius is very ſevere on the modern Verſe, and makes it alto- 
gether unfit for muſic : Our Verſes, ſays he, run all as it were 
on one foot without diſtinction of members or parts, or with- 


out regard to the natural quantities of ſyllables, —We have no 


rhythmus at all, and we mind nothing but to have a certain 
number of ſyllables in a Verſe, of whatever nature, and in 
whatever order. ; : 

Mr, Malcolm vindicates our Verſe from this imputation. It is 
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true we do not follow the tnetricat compoſition of the ancient: ; 
we have ſuch à mixture of ſtrong and ſoft, long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, as make our Verſes flow ſmooth or rumbling, flow or 
rapid, agreeable” to the ſuhject. Inſtances of all which we 
_ - + following lines | 4 | 
£15 the ſtrain, when Zephyr gently blows x 

| « "m6 hoarſe rough Verſe ould like thy — roar. 

The line too labours, and the words move flow, 
Flies &er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along the main. 
By making a ſmall change or tfanſpoſition of a word or ſyllable 
in any of theſe Verſes, any who has ar ear will find, 
Fork make a gteat matter of the natute and order of the 

ables, | 

VERSEs, are of various kinds; ſome denominated from the num- 
ber of feet whereof they are compoſed, as the monometer, di- 
meter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexatricter, hendeca- 
ſyllabum, &c. Some from the kinds of feet uſed in them; as the 
pyrrhichian, ptoceleuſmatic, iambic, trochaic, dactylic, anapæ- 
itic, ſpondaic, or moloſſean, chor-iambic, iambo-dactylic, or 
dacty lo- trochaic. Sometimes from the names of the inventors 
q I 3 5 ou —_ them with moſt ſucceſs; as the 

creontic, archilochian, hipponactic, phereeratian, oni- 
an, alcmenian, zſclepiadean, alcaic, 4 Joan 
ariſtophanian, callimachian, galliambic, phalkecian, and ſap- 
phic.—Sometimes from the ſu ject, or the circumſtances of 

| the compoſition z as the heroic, elegiac, adonic, &c. 

Equivecal VRROEs, thoſe where the fame words contained in two 
| lines carry a different ſenſe. 

| Reciprocal VxxSsES, thoſe which read the ſame backwards as 
forwards, 

VERSED Sine of arch, called by the ancients ſapitta, is that 
part of the radius contained between the fine and the arch, — 
Thus RA - * LVIII. . 3.) is the Verſed fine of the arch 

8 A, and R Dis the Verſed fine of the arch 8 D. 

| VERSIFICA'TION, the art or manner of making verſe ; alſo 

F 32 and 8 of —— \ a 0 
erhhcation is properly applied to what the poet does more 

labour, art, and — by invention, and the genius of = 

ror poeticus. 

The matter of Verſification is long and ſhort ſyllables, and feet 

compoſed of them; and its form the arrangement of them in 

correct numerous and harmonious verſes ; but this isno more 
than a mere tranſlator may pretend to, and which the Cati- 
linarian war put in verſe might merit. 

It is with reaſon therefore, that theſe fimple matters are di- 

ſtinguiſhed from the grand poetry, and called by the name Ver- 

ſification. In effect there is much the ſame difference between 
grammar and rhetoric, as between the art of making verſes, 
and that of making poems. 

VERSION, a tranſſation of ſome book or writing out of one 
language into another. 

| VERT, in heraldry, the term for a green colour. 

It is called Vert in the blazon of the coats of all under the de- 
gree of nobles ; but in thete it is called emerald, and, in thoſe 
of kings, Venus. 

In engraving it is expreſſed by diagonals or lines drawn athwart, 
from right to left, from the dexter chief corner to the ſiniſter 
baſe. See plate LX. fig. 8. | 

VERT, or green hue, in foreſt law, any thing that grows and 
bears a green leaf within the foreſt that may cover a deer. 

VERTE'BRA *, a chain of little bones reaching from the top 
of the neck down the back to the os ſacrum, and forming a 
third part of the human ſkeleton called the ſpina dorſi. 

They have their name à er tends, becauſe it is on them the 


head and trunk turn; the Greeks call them ond, en- 
ayli, for the ſame reaſon. 
The Vertebrz are twenty-four in number ; ſeven of them 
belong to the neck, twelve to the back, and five to the loins, 
&c. 
They lie in a ſtraight line, thoſe of the neck bend inward, and 
thoſe of the back outwards, for enlarging the cavity of the 
thorax; and thoſe again of the loins bend inwards, and 
thoſe of the os ſacrum outward, to enlarge the cavity of the 
baſon. 
In each Vertebrz, we diſtinguiſh two parts, the body of the 
Vertebrz and its proceſſes; the body is ſofter and more ; 5] 
us than the proceſſes which are harder and more ſolid. 
The fore-part of the body is round and convex, the hinder-part 
ſomewhat concave, its upper and lower fides are plain, each 
covered with a cartilage which is pretty thick forwards, 
but thin backwards, by which means we bend our body for- 
wards : for the cartilages yield to the preſſure of the bodies of 
the Vertebræ, which in that motion come cloſer to one an- 
other. This could not be effected, if the harder bodies of 
the Vertebræ were cloſe to one another. Each Vertebra has 
three ſorts of proceſſes towards its hinder part, two tranſverſe 
or lateral, one on each fide ; they are nearer the body of the 
Vertebra than the reſt. In each of them there is a tendon of 
the vertebral muſcles inſerted. Four oblique proceſſes, two 
on the upper part, and two on the lower, by theſe Vettebræ 
are articulated to one another ; and one acute on the hinder- 
moſt part of the Vertebra. Theſe proceſſes, with the hinder or 
concave part of the body of the Vertebr:z, form a large hole in 
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ach Vertebra, and all the holes anſwering one angther, 
a Channel for the deſcent of the ſpinal marrow, which 
out its nerves to the ſeyeral parts of the body by pairs, through 
two ſmall holes formed by the joining of four notches in the 


end 


ſides of each ſuperior and inferior Vertebra, The Vertebræ 
are articulated to one another by a ginglymus ; for the two 
deſcending oblique proceſſes of each ſuperior Vertebra of the 
neck and Back have a little dimple in their extremities, where- 
in they receive the extremities of the two aſcending oblique 
proceſſes of the inferior Vertebtæ ; ſo that the two aſcending 

| proceſſes of each Vertebra of the neck and back are received, 


and the two deſcending do receive, except the firſt of the neck, | 


and laſt of the back ; but the aſcending proceſſes of each Ver- 
tebra of the loins receive, and the two deſcending are received 
contrary to thoſe of the neck and back. The Vertebrz are all 
tied together by a hard membrane made of ſtrong and large 
fibres: It covers the body of all the Vertebrz forwards, reach- 
ing from the firſt of the neck to the os ſacrum ; There is an- 
other membrane which lines the canal, made by the large hole 
of each Vertebra, which alſo ties them all together. ſides, 


the bodies of each Vertebra are tied to one another by the in- 


tervening cartilages; and the tendons of the muſcles, which are 
inſerted in theit proceſſes, tie them together behind. This 
ſtructure of the ſpine is the very beſt that can be contrived ; for 
had it been all one bone, we could have had no motion 1n our 
backs ; had it been of two or three bones articulated for moti- 
on, the medulla ſpinalis muſt have been neceſſarily bruiſed at 
every angle or joint : beſides, the whole would not have been 
ſo labile ſor the ſeveral poſtures we have occaſion to put our- 
ſelves in. If it had been made of ſeveral bones without in- 
tervening cartilages, we ſhould have had no more uſe of it, 
than if it had been but one bone. If each Vertebra had had 
its own diſtinct cartilages, it might have been eaſily diſlocated. 
And, laſtly, the oblique proceſſes of each ſuperior and inferior 
Vertebra keep the middle one, that it can neither be thruſt 
backwards nor forwards to compreſs the medulla ſpinalis. Thus 
much of the Vertebrz in general; but, becauſe they are not all 
alike, we ſhall therefore deſcend to a more particular exami- 
nation. The ſeven Vertebræ of the neck differ from the reſt 
in this, that they are ſmaller and harder. Secondly, that their 
tranſverſe proceſſes are perforated for the paſſage of the verte- 
bral veſſels, Thirdly, that their acute proceſſes are forked and 
ſtrait ; but, beſides this, the firſt and ſecond have ſomething 
peculiar to themſelves. The firſt, which is called atlas, is ticd 
to the head, and moves with it upon the ſecond ſemicircu- 
larly ; its aſcending oblique proceſſes receive the tubercles 
of the occiput, upon which articulation the head is on- 
ly moved forwards and backwards ; and its deſcending pro- 
ceſſes receive the aſcending proceſſes of the ſecond Ver- 
tebra. It has no acute proceſs, that it might not hurt the 
action of the muſculi recti; but a ſmall tubercle, to which the 
ſmall ligament of the head is inſerted. In the fore-part of its 
great hole it has a pretty large ſinus, in which lies the tooth- 
like proceſs of the ſecond. Vertebra, being faſtened by a liga- 
ment that riſes from each ſide of the ſinus, that it compreſs not 
the medulla ſpinalis. It has two ſmall ſinus's, in its upper part, 
in which the tenth pair of nerves and the vertebral arteries lie. 
The ſecond is called epiſtropheus, or Vertebra dentata ; in 
the middle between its two oblique aſcending proceſſes, it has 
a long and round procels like a tooth, which is received into 
the. foreſaid finus ; upon it the head with the firſt Vertebra 
turns half round, as upon an axis. The extremity of this 
proceſs is knit to the occiput by a ſmall but ſtrong ligament. 
A luxation of this tooth is mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the 
medulla ſpinalis. The third Vertebra is called axis; and the 
four following have no name, nor any peculiar difference. The 
twelve Vertebræ of the back differ from the reſt in this, that 
they are larger than thoſe of the neck, and imaller than thoſe 
of the loins ; their acute proceſſes ſlope downwards upon one 
another: they have in each fide of their bodies a ſmall dimple, 
wherein they receive the round extremities of the ribs ; and 
another in their tranſverſe proceſſes, which receives the little 
tubercle near that extremity of the ribs. The articulation of 


the twelfth with the firſt of the Joins is by arthrodia, for both | 


its aſcending and deſcending oblique proceſſes are received. 
The five Vertebra of the loins differ from the reſt in this, that 
they are the broadeſt, and the laſt of them is the largeſt of al] 
the Vertebrz. Their acute proceſſes are broader, ſhorter, and 
wider from one another, their tranſverſe longer, to ſupport the 
bowels, and the mulcles of the back; they are not perforated as 
thoſe of the neck, nor have they a dimple or ſinus as thoſe of the 
back. The cartilages which are betwixt their bodies are thicker 
than any of the reſt. The Vertebræ of the os ſacrum grow fo cloſe 
together in adults, that they make but one large and folid 
bone, of the figure of an iſoſceles triangle, whole baſis is tied 
to the laſt Vertebra of the loins, and the upper part of its ſides 
to the ilia, and its point to the os coccygis. It is concave and 
ſmooth on its fore-ſide, but convex and unequal on its back- 
ſide. It hath five holes on each ſide, but the nerves pals only 
through the five on its fore- ſide. Its acute proceſſes or ſpines 
are ſhorter and leſs than thoſe of the loins, and the lower is 
always ſhorter than the upper. The os coccygis is joined to 
the extremity of the os ſacrum ; it is compoſed of three or four 


bones, of which the lower is till leſs than the upper, till the 
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liſt ends in a ſwall cartilage: it reſembl 
inwards: its uſe is to ſuſtain the ſtraight 
| prefers of the fœtus in women in travail, 
t — it a 8 
is the occaſion of great pain, and of ſeveral bad effects. 
What has been ſaid, it is eaſy to underſtand None "om 
of the back is performed: though cach particular Vertebra 
has but a very ſmall motiqn, yet the motion of all is very con 
ſiderable. We have ſaid, that the head moves on , 
wards and forwards upon the firſt Vertebra, 
ly pr eee * if d. prone 
remarked in the bone of the hind head, falling u | : 
the firſt Vertebra, ſtops the motion of EY y  gbareenty 
that it compreſs not the ſpinal marrow ; and, when the chin 
touches the ſternum, it can move no farther forwards, The 
oblique or ſemi-circular motions are limited by the ligament 
which ties the proceſs of the ſecond Vertebra to the head, and 
by thoſe which tie the firſt to the ſecond Vertebta. The mo. 
tion of the other Vertebræ of the neck is not ſo manifeſt ; yet 
it is greater than that of the Vertebrz of the back, becauſe their 
acute proceſſes are ſhort and ſtrait, and the cartilages which 
are between their bodies thicker. The twelve Vertchrz of 
the back have the leaſt motion of any, becauſe their carti. 
lages are thin, their acute proceſſes are long, and very near 
to one another; and they are fixed to the ribs, which neither 
move forwards nor backwards. But the greateſt motion of the 
back is performed by the Vertebræ of the loins, becauſe their 
cartilages are thicker, and their acute proceſſes are at a greater 
diſtancefrom one another; for, the thicker the cartilages are, the 
more we may bend our body forwards; and, the greater diſtance 
there is betwixt the acute proceſſes, the more we may bend 0u;- 
ſelves backwards. This is the ſtructure and motion of the V erte- 
bræ, when they are in their natural poſition : but we find them 
alſo in ſeveral perſons ſeveral ways diſtorted. If the Vertebræ at 
the back ſtick out, ſuch as have this deformity are ſaid tg U. 
bunch-backed ; and in ſuch the cartilages which are betwee; 
the Vertebrz are very thin and hard forwards, but conlider- 
ably thick backwards, where the oblique proceſſes of the ſupe- 
rior and inferior Vertebrz are at .a conſiderable diſtance 
from one another, which diſtance fills up with a viſcous ſub- 
ſtance. This inequality of the thickneſs of the cartilages 
happens either by a relaxation or weakneſs of the ligaments 
and muſcles, which are faſtened to the back-fide of the Ver- 
tebræ: in which caſe their antagoniſts, finding no oppo- 
ſition, remain in a continual contraction, and conſequent! 
there can be no motion in theſe Vertebræ. If this defor- 
mity has been from the womb, then, the bones being at that 
time ſoft and tender, the bodies of the Vertebrz partake of the 
ſame inequality as the cartilages. If the bunch be towards one 
ſhoulder, for example, 3 the right, then the cartilages on 
that ſide are very thick, but thin and dry on the other ſide: on 
the leſt ſide the oblique apophyſes come cloſe together, but on 
the right there is a conſiderable diſtance betwixt them; and the 
ligaments and muſcles are greatly extended on the right ſide, 
but thoſe on the left are much contracted, If the Vertebræ are 
diſtorted inwards, all things have a different face: the cartilages, 
and ſometimes the Vertebræ, are very thick forwards, but very 
thin and hard backwards ; the acute and oblique proceſſes are 
very cloſe to one another, and the ligaments upon the body of 
the Vertcbrz are greatly relaxed, but the muſcles and liga- 
ments which tie the proceſſes together are very much contract- 
ed. Theſe diſtortions ſeldom happen in the Vertebræ of the 
loins ; but ſuch as are ſo miſerable have little or no motion of 
their back. | 

VERTEBRATES, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, whoſe of- 
tice it is to ſtretch out all the vertebræ of the back. 

VERTEX, is the crown of the head, ſituate between the ſinci- 
put and occiput z hence, alſo, figuratively, it is uſed for the 
top of any thing, | 

VERTEX of an angle, is the angular point, or the point where- 
in the legs meet, ; 

VERTEX of a figure, is the Vertex of an angle oppoſite to the baſe. 

VERTEX of @ curve, is the point from »vhich the diameter is 

drawn ; or the interſection of the diameter and the curve. 

VERTEX of aglaſs, in optics, the ſame with the pole thereof, 

VERTEX, is alſo uſed, in aſtronomy, for the point of heaven 
perpendicularly over our heads, properly called the zenith. 

Path of the VERTEX, the circle deſcribed by the vertical point 
during one revolution of the earth about its axis. 

VERTICAL Circle, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the ſphere 
paſſing through the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles. It is otherwiſe called azimuth. See the ar- 
ticle AZIMUTH. 

Prime VERTICAL, is that Vertical circle or azimuth which 
paſſes through the poles of the meridian 3 or which is per- 
pendicular to the meridian, and paſſes through the equinocti- 
al points. 

VERTICAI of the ſur, is the Vertical which paſſes through the 
center of the ſun at any moment of time. 

VERTICAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane perpendicular to 
the geometrical plane, paſſing through the eye, and cutting 
the perſpective plane at right angles. 

VERTICAL Plane, in conics, is a plane 8 the ver- 
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tex of the cone, and parallel to any conic ſection, 
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 VanFIeAL Lins, in cogics, is a right line drawn on the Verti-y 
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cal plane, and paſſing through the vertex of the cone. 

VERTICAL Dial, is a ſun- dial drawn on the plane of a Vertical 

circle, or perpendicular to the horizon. ee 

VERTICAL Point, in aſtronomy, the ſame with vertex or zenith. 

VERTTVCILLATE Plants, are ſuch as have their Howers in- 

. termixed with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about 
the joints of a ſtalk ; as penny. royal, hore- hound, &c. 
The peculiar characteriſtic of this genus of plants, according 
to Mr. Ray, is, that their leaves grow in pairs, one juſt a- 
gainſt another, on the ſtalk ; the flower monopetalous, but 
2 Rr down with a kind of lip, or turning, ſome- 
thing like the form of a helmet, four ſeeds after each flower, 
to which the perianthium of the flower ſerves inſtead of a cap- 
ſula ſeminalis. 6 
 VERTTCITY, is that property of the loadſtone whereby it 
turns or directs itſelf to ſome peculiar point. 

VERTIGO, in medicine, a diſeaſe in which the head ſeems 
to turn round. | 
This, according to Dr. Willis, is a diſorder in which viſible 
objects ſeem contmually to turn round, whilſt the patients are 

affected with a perturbation or confuſion of the animal ſpirits 
in the brain, which hinders their influx into the nerves, 
Hence it is, that the viſive and locomotive faculties often fail 
to ſuch a degree, that the patient is ready to drop down, and 
complains of darkneſs. Ettmuller divides it into three kinds ; 
the firſt of which is a ſimple Vertigo, in which there is only 
a tranſient and ſhort-continued gyration of objects. The ſe- 
cond is a dark Vertigo, or ſcotomia, when the eyes are dark- 
ened, or ſo affected, as if ſeveral colours were before them. 
And the third is the Vertigo caduca, in which the patient pre- 
ſently falls down. | | 
A Vertigo may be produced by every cauſe which can diſtend, 
preſs, or contract the arteries ; ſuch as ſudden fear, ſurprize, 
ebriety, and voracity, by which the regular influx and reflux 
of the animal ſpirits into the optic nerves and retina are pre- 
vented. Sometimes, alſo, it may be produced by an acid, or 
any other peccant humor, lodged in the . and velli- 
cating its nerves, which communicate with the retina; for 
which reaſon the hypochondriac and hyſteric paſſions may 
* a Vertigo. 

ith reſpect to the prognoſtics. If a Vertigo is recent, if it 
happens ſeldom, and the patient is young, the cure is caſy: 
But if it is original and confirmed ; if it happens frequently, 
or is apoplectic or epileptic ; if it ſeizes old perſons, and is ac- 
companied with great dimneſs of ſight, and inability to ſtand ; 
the cure is difficult, According to Ettmuller, a ſevere and 
long- continued Vertigo, in old perſons, foretels an apoplexy, 
and in ſuch as are young, an epilepſy. Sometimes a Vertigo 
afflicts the fore part, and at others the back part of the head. 
The former ſpecies is more eaſily cured than the latter, which 
is very dangerous. 
With reſpect to the cure, the regimen, in general, ought to 
be the ſame with that in the apoplexy or epilepſy. If the 
patient is plethoric, a due quantity of blood is to be taken 
away; and if a nauſea, loſs of appetite, or any other diſorder 
of the ſtomach remain, an emetic is to be preſcribed ; then 
cathartics and ſpecifics are to be ordered. According to Ma- 
erne, calamus aromaticus, in whatever form, is good for a 
Fase and eſteemed a ſecret for that diſorder. The ſame 
author informs us, that a German phyſician cured a great 
many of Vertigoes, by pills made of ſugar of lead and cypreſs 
turpentme; four or hve grains of which were to be taken for 
a doſe, and their uſe perſiſted in for ſome days. Gliſſon, as 
Bates informs us, after all other medicines had failed, was 
cured of a ſevere Vertigo, of three weeks continuance, by 
ſhaving his head, and applying to it a plaiſter of the flowers 

ol ſulphur and whites of eggs. Some order a cauſtic, or a 

ſeton, to be applied to the back part of the neck ; a cautery 
to the bregma, and Bates's epileptic electuary, or Fuller's 
Peruvian epileptic electuary, to be uſed internally. 
Willis informs us, that after he had in vain tricd all other 
medicines, he, with ſucceſs, preſcribed the following powder : 
Take of the powder of the roots of male piony, two ounces ; 
of the flowers of male piony, one ounce ; of pcacocks dung, 
of the whiteſt kind, half a pound ; and of white ſugar, two 
ounces : Reduce to a powder, the doſe of which is to be a- 
bout the quantity of a ſpoonful twice a day, drinking after it 
a dravght of a decoction of ſage and roſemary, impregnated 
with coffee, 

VE'RU-MONTANDUDM, in anatomy, a kind of little valve, 
in the place wherein the ejaculatory ducts enter the urethra, 
Its uſe is to prevent the urine, in paſſing the urethra, from 

etting in at theſe ducts, and ſo mixing with the ſemen, 

VERY Lord, and VERY Tenant, are thoſe that are immediate 
lord and tenant to one another. 

VE'SICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a membranous or ſkinny part 
in which any humor is contained. 

VE/SICATORY, w#/iratorium, an external medicine, ſerving 
to raiſe a bliſter ; whence, allo, it is itſelf, though improper- 
ly, called a bliſter. ; 

Veſicatories are unguents, cataplaſms, or plaiſters, made of 
ſharp irritating medicines, which have a faculty of drawing 
the humors from within, outwards, inflaming and ulcerating 
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the Hein, and raiſing veſice or bladders, whence theit den- 
mination Veſicatory. | 

e have Veſicatories made of cantharides, euphorbium, figs; 
ſublimate of mercury, lapis infernalis, muſtard, andcardium, 
ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, leaven, &c. which are in- 
corporated and made up. with honey, gums, reſins, &c. to 
bring them to the confifichce required, 

N * ULA, vc, a diminutive of veſica, Fgnitying a little 

adder, 
The lungs conſiſt of Veſiculæ, or lobules of Veſiculæ, admit- 
ting air from the bronchiæ; and not only air, but alſo duſt, &c. 
There are ſeveral parts in the body which bear this appellation, 

VEsSICULA Fellis, ciſtula fellis, or the gall-bladder, which is 
an oblong membranous veſſel, not unlike a pear both in form 
and ſize; ſituate in the hollow part of the liver, 

It adheres to the liver, not only by its veſſels, which it re- 
ceives from it, but, likewife, by its membranes, whereot 
the external is common to both. Ihe lower part, which hangs 
out of the liver, reſts on the pylorus of the ſtomach. 
Its trunks and membranes are uſually reckoned five ; an 
outer or common one, from the peritonæum; an inner one, 
on that ſide which adheres to the liver from the capſula of the 
porta, and of the porus bilarius.— And three proper ones: The 
firſt whereof is vaſculous, the ſecond muſcular, and the third 
landulous. 

ut Dr. Drake, viewing à piece of dried gall- bladder with a 
microſcope, found but little reaſon for this accurate deſcripti- 
on ; the ſeveral orders of fibres of the ſeveral coats appearing 
to be noother than an infinite perplexity of veſſels diverſely ra- 
mified. The gall- bladder is uſually diſtinguiſhed into the fun- 
dus, which is the wideſt part; and collum, or neck, which 
is the narroweſt. | 
The neck of the Veſicula fellis, being prolonged, terminates in 
a duct called meatus hepaticus ; theſe, together, form the 
ductus communis. 
The uſe of the gall-· bladder is to receive the bile aſter its being 
ſecreted in the glands of the liver, and to diſcharge it by the 
common dutt into the duodenum. 
The bile, found in this veſſel, is of a brighter yellow, a greater 
conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious than that of the 
porus bilarius, 

VESIcuIl X Seminales ; fee the article SEMINALES. 

VE'SPER, in aſtronomy, called, alſo, heſperus, and the even- 
ing ſtar, is the planet Venus, when ſhe is eaſtward of the ſun, 

and, conſequently, ſets after him. 

VE'SPERS, in the Romiſh church, evening ſong, that part of 
the office which is rehearſed after noon—anſwering to our 
evening prayers z except that it differs more from the office of 
the morning, called mattins, . 


VESPERTILIO'NUM Ale, bats wings, among anatomiſts, 


two broad membranous ligaments with which the bottom of 


the womb is tied to the bones of the ilium; ſo called from 
their reſembling a bat's wings. 
VE'SPERTINE, veſpertinus, in aſtronomy, is when a planet 
is ſeen deſcending to the weſt aſter ſun-ſct. 
VE/SSEL, vas, vaſe, a thing proper to hold or contain liquor, 
VESSEL, in navigation, is a name common to all ſorts of ſhip- 
ping, i. e. all floating machines or vehicles that move in the 
water. 
Veſſels are diſtinguiſhed in many claſſes, according to their 
magnitude, ſhape, and uſe. 
A Veſſel of war, of the firſt rate, is the largeſt, which conſiſts 
of three decks, and is computed to be about 1800 tons, 
Veſſels of war, of the ſecond and third rate, have alſo thrce 
decks, and none under the third rates have more than two. 
See SHIP. 
Trading Veſſels are commonly from 500 tons to any inferior 
number, 
The figure of Veſſels is a thing of great importance with re- 
card to their motion, failing, &c. and in determining what 
form is moſt commodious for the intent of the veſſel, 
VESTA/LIA, feaſts held in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, on 
the fifth of the ides of June, i. e. on the ninth day of that 
month. x 
VE'STALS, in antiquity, maids, in ancient Rome, conſecra- 
ted to the ſervice of the goddeſs Veſtaz and particularly to 
watch the ſacred fire in her temple. | 
VESTIA'RIUS, ve/tiary, in antiquity, maſter of the ward- 
robe; an officer under the Greek empire, who had the care 
and direction of the emperor's apparel, robes, &c. 
VE'STIBLE *, weſtibulum, in the ancient architecture, a large 
open ſpace before the door or entrance of a houfe. 
* Marinirs derives the word from Veſta flabulium, by reaſon the 
fore part of the houſe was dedicated to Veſta. —Dawiter de- 
rives it from weſlis and ue, by reaſon people there begin 
to let their trains fall. 
VESTIBLE, w/tibulum, in anatomy, denotes the fore part of the 
labyrinth of the ear. See the article EAR. | | 
VESTIGIA, a Latin term, frequently uſcd, by Engliſh writers, 
to ſignify the traces or footſteps any thing has left behind it. 
VE/STRY, wu:ftricria, a room adjoining, to a church, where 
the prieſts veſtments, and ſacred utenſils, are kept, and pa- 
rochial aſſembles held. | TY 
VESTRVY-Men, afſclet number of the principal perſons of e 
Pari 
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| patiſh within the city of London, and elſewhere, who 


vie 


chuſe pariſh officers, and take care of its concernments. 

2 called, as uſually meeting in the Veſtty of the 

church. 6 
Vs5Tay Clerk, a perſon who keeps the pariſh accounts. 


VE/TERAN, veteranus, in the Roman militia, à foldier who | 
was grown old in the ſervice, or who had made a certain num- | 


ber of campaigns, and, on that account, was intitled to cer- 
tain benefits and privileges. 
T wenty years ſervice were ſufficient-to intitle a man to the 
benefit of a Veteran.—T heſe privileges conſiſted in being ab- 
| ſolved from the military oath, in being exempted from all the 
functions of a ſoldier, in enjoying a certain or appoint- 


ment, &c. | 4 84 
VETERINA/RIA, mulo medicina, or a medicine applied to the 
diſeaſes of cattle. | 
VETERINA/RIUS, a farrier or horſe- leech. 
VETE/RNUS, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for a lethargy, or 

other drowſy diſeaſe. | 
VE-TITUM. Namium, in law, imports a forbidden diſtreſs ; 

ſuch, e. gr. is, that when the bailiff of a lord diſtrains beaſts 
or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff to deliver them 
when the ſheriff comes to replevy them, and to that end drives 
them to places unknown, | 
VIA-La#ea, in aſtronomy, the milky-way, or galaxy. 
Via-Sols, the ſun's way, in aſtronomy, is uſed, among ſome 
aſtronomers, for the ecliptic line, ſo called, becauſe, the ſun 
never goes out of it. | 
Viz Prime, firſt paſſages, among phyſicians, are the ceſopha- 
gus, ſtomach, and guts; including the whole length of the 
. alimentary duct, or canal, from the mouth of the ſphincter 


ani. | 

VIA'LES, in mythology, a name given among the Romans to 
tothe gods who had the care and guard of the roads and high- 
ways, 

The dii Viales, according to Labeo, were of the number of 
- thoſe gods called dii anim des, who were ſuppoſed to be the 

ſouls of men changed into gods ; and were of two kinds, viz. 
the Viales and penates. 

IATOR, in antiquity, an officer of juſtice among the Ro- 

mans. The term, originally, had no other ſignification than 

that of a public meſſenger, or ſervant, ſent to advertiſe the ſe- 
nators, or magiſtrates, when aſſemblies were to be held where 

their preſence was required. 

Hence, becauſe, in the firſt ages of the empire, the Roman 

magiſtrates lived moſtly at their own country-houſes, the of- 

ficers, being obliged to be frequently upon the road, were cal- 
led Viatores, travellers ; from via, highway, | 

In proceſs of time, the name Viator became common to all 

officers of the magiſtrates, lictores, accenſi, ſcribes, ſtatores, 

and cryers. 

VIB EX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a black and blue 
ſpot in the ſkin, occaſioned by an afflux or extravaſation of 
blood. 

VIBRA'TION, in mechanics, a regular, reciprocal motion of 
a body, as a pendulum, &c. which, being freely ſuſpended, 
1 or oſcillates, firſt this way, then that. See PENDU. 
LUM. 

V1BRAT10N, is alſo uſed, in phyſics, for divers other regular al- 
ternate motions,—Senſation is ſuppoſed to be performed, by 
means of the vibratory motion of the nerves, begun by exter- 
nal objects, and propagated to the brain. 

VI'CAR *, vicarius, a perſon appointed, as deputy of another, 

to perform his functions in his abſence, and under his au- 
thority. 
* The word is formed from vicarius qui alterius wices geret. 
Vic Ax, in the common law, denotes a prieſt of a pariſh, the 


predial tithes whereof are impropriated or appropriated ; that | 


is, belonging cither to a chapter, religious houſe, &c. or to a 
layman, who receives them, and only allows the Vicar the 
ſmall tithes or a convenient ſalary, anciently called portio 
congrua. 


VicAk-General, was a title given by king Henry the Eighth to | 


Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, with full power to overſee 
the clergy, and regulate all matters relating to church affairs. 
VICE, vitium, in ethics, is ordinarily defined an elective habit, 
deviating, either in exoeſs, or defect, from the juſt medium 

wherein virtue is placed. 

Vice, in ſmithery, and other arts employed in metals, is a 
machine, or inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt any thing the 
are at work upon, whether it be to be filed, bent, rivetted, 
&c. To file ſquare, it is abſolutely neceffary the Vice be 
2 perpendicular with its chaps parallel to the work- 

ench. 

Hand Vice, is a ſmall kind of Vice ſerving to hold the leſſer 
works in, that require often turning about. 

Of theſe there are two kinds, the broad-chapped hand Vice, 
which is that commonly uſed ; and the ſquare-noſed hand 
Vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. 

Vice, is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers to turn or draw 
lead into flat roads, with grooves on cach fide to receive the 
edges of the glaſs, 

Vick- Zm:iral, is one of the three principal officers in the navy, 


yearly || 


| who commands the ſecond ſquadron, es flag: wer hy 
y on ee bead, P a the 
Vice-Chamberlain called, in ancient 2 under 
berlain, is an.officer in the court next- under 1 
——— ; ** in his Mae, Rey commang and controul of 
cers belonging to houſhold, called 
. % . a = 
TCx-Chancellbr > an unirver ſity , is an eminent member, 
v — 5 affairs in the abſence of the — Yap 7 
Vicx-Dominus epiſeopi, in the canon law, is the commiſfary. 
Vicie-atherel 7 Liſhop, on n, ” 
V1CE-GERENT, vicegerens, a vicar, deputy, or lieutenant, 
Vict-rov, a governor of a kingdom, who commands therein 
in the name and ſtead of à king, with full and ſovereign au- 


2 2 | 
Vice 72 a Latin phraſe, frequently retained in Englih wri- 
i 


tings, fignifying as much as; on the Fx we | 
Thus, as the — mounts higher and higher above the horizon 

| inſenſible perſpiration increaſes, and, Vice verfa, as he de. 

VERT ES, contig ny 

„in antiquity, ſomething of twe e 
that returns after Grady fer | SF nfl 185 

VICENNALIa, or Vicennates Lud, were alſo games, 
feaſts, and rejoicings held every twentieth year of the reign of 
a prince. 

VFCINAGE, vicinatumg a neighbourhood. 

VICIS & venellis mundandis, a writ lying againſt a mayor, bai- 
liff, &c. for not taking care the ſtreets be well cleanſed. 

VICTSSITUDE, ace the ſucceeding of one thing after 
another.—As the Viciſſitude of ſeaſons, fortune, &c. 

 VFCOUNT, vice-comes, in our law books, ſignifies the ſame 
with ſheriff ; between which two words there ſeems to be 

no other difference, but that the one came from our conquer- 
ors, the Normans ; the other from our anceſtors, the Saxons. 

VicounT, or ViscouNT,, is alſo uſed for a degree of nobility 
next below a count or earl, and above a baron. 

VICOU/NTIELS, vicontiels, vicecemitalia, in our law books, 
denotes m_ belonging to the ſheriff, particularly certain 
farms, for which the ſheriff pays a rent to the king, and 
makes what profit he can of them, 

Trits VicoUNTIEL, are ſuch as are triable in the county or ſhe- 
ly court, —Of which kind are divers writs of nuſance, 

e. 

VicouNnTEEL Juriſdictian, is that juriſdiction belonging to the 
officers of a county; as ſheriffs, coroners, eſcheators. 

VFCTIM, vi#ima, a bloody ſacrifice, offered to ſome deity, of 
a living thing, either a perſon or a beaſt, which is ſlain to 
appeaſe his wrath, or to obtain ſome favour. 

VICLIMA*RIUS, a miniſter or ſervant of the prieſt, whoſe of- 
fice was to bind the victims, and to prepare the water, knife, 
cake, and other things neceſſary for the ſacrifice. 

VICTORT, victoria, the overthrow or defeat of an enemy, in 

- war, combat, duel, or the like. | 

VICTUALLING-Ofice, an office kept on Tower-hill for the 
furniſhing his majeſty's navy with victuals. 

It is managed by ſeven commiſſioners, who have their inferior 
officers ; as ſecretaries, clerks, &c, beſides agents in divers 
parts of Great-Britain, Ireland, &c. 

VFCTUS-Kati,, among phyſicians, a particular manner of 
living for the preſervation of health, and prevention of diſ- 
eaſes, 

VIE'WERS, or Vejos, in law, are perſons ſent by a court 
to view a place or perſon in queſtion ; as the fituation of a 
place where a fact was committed; or a perſon, in caſe of 
fickneſs. 

VVGIL, or eve, in church chronology, the day before any 
ee the civil day begin at midnight, yet the ec- 
cleſiaſtical or ſcriptural day begins at fix o'clock in the even- 
ing, and holds to the ſame time next evening. 

VVGILIA, that ftate of an animal which is oppoſite to fleep, 
and popularly called waking, or watching. 

VILLAGE“, villa, or vill, an aſſemblage of houſes inhabited 
chiefly by peaſants and farmers, having uſually a church, but 
no market. 

The word is French, formed of r. or <:/;:, low, mean, 
contemptible : Or, rather, from the Latin 4/2, a country- 
houſe or farm. 

VLLLAINOUS Judgment, is that which caſts the reproach and 
ſtain of villainy and ſhame on him againſt whom it is given. 
VI'LLI, coarſe hair, in anatomy, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 

fibres, or fibrillæ. 

VIIII, in botany, denotes a fort of tomentun, or down, like 
the grain or ſhag of pluſh ; with which, as a kind of excreſ- 
cence, fome trees do abound. 

VILLOUs, vide, is particularly applied to one of the coats 
or membranes of the ſtomach, called cruſta villoſa. 

It takes its name from innumerable villi, or fine fibrillæ, 
wherewith its inner furface is covered. 

VINA'LIA, in antiquity, a name given to two feaſts among 
the ancient Romans, the one in honour of Jupiter, and the 
other of Venus. ; 

VIINCULUM, in algebra, a character in form of a line, or 
ſtroke, drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, when com- 


pounded 
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unded of ſeveral letters or quantities, to connect them, and 
bew they are to be multiplied, or divided, &c. together by 
the other term. — Thus, dx a+ b — c ſhews that J is to be 
multiplied into - b — c, | 
VINDE/MIATING “, the gathering of the grapes, or other 
ripe fruits, às the apples, pears, cherries, &e. 
* The word is formed of the Latin vindenya, vintage. 
VINDEMIA'TRIX, or VinytmiaToR, a fixed ftar of the 
third magnitude in the conſtellation Virgo, whoſe latitude is 
16* 12 34) north, and longitude 5˙ 37” 40 of Libra, ac- 
cording to Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue. | 
VINDICA”TION, claiming, in the civil law, an action ari- 
fing from 8g property a perſon has in any thing ; or a per- 
miſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as one's own, out of the 
hands of a perſon, whom the law has doomed not to be the 
true proprietor. 
VINE, vitis, a noble plant or ſhrub of the creeping kind, fa- 
mous for its fruit, or grapes, and for the liquor . afford. 
See the article WINE. 
Our gardeners find, that Vines are capable of being cultivated 
in England, ſo as to produce large quantities of grapes; and 
thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may afford a good ſubſtan- 


tial vinous juice. — Witneſs the vineyards in Somerſetſhire ; | 


rticularly that famous one at Bath, 
fo effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to the inclemency of 


our Engliſh air, that our grapes are generally inferior to thoſe | 


of France, as to the want of a juſt culture, 

Thoſe fitted for the Engliſh climate Mr, Mortimer finds to 
be the black grape, the white muſcadine, . parſley grape, muſ- 
cadilla, white and red Frontigniac.—Mr. Bradley recom- 
mends the July grape, the early ſweet water grape, lately 
brought from the Canaries, and the Arbois, or French fweet 
water grape : All which, if well managed, and the weather fa- 
vourable, are ripe by the middle of Auguſt, He alſo recom- 
mends the claret and Burgundy grapes. 

The beſt ſoil for Vines, according to Mortimer, is the hot- 
teſt gravel, ſand, or dry rocky ground, provided it be well 
watered and ſhaded, —At firſt planting, Mr. Bradley recom- 
mends chalky hills, as proper for Vines. 

To mend a foil that wants thoſe qualities, it is good to throw 
in the rubbiſh of old buildings, well mixed with twice as much 
earth, and ſifted about the roots of the Vines. 

Vines are propagated either by layers, or cuttings ; that is, ei- 
ther by laying down the young branches, as ſoon as the fruit is 
gathered, or by making plantations of flips, or cuttings, at 
that time. 

Mr. Mortimer ſays, it may be done any time in the winter 
before January ; though Bradley ſays, he has done it, with 
ſucceſs, in March and April. 

VINEGAR, acetum, an agreeable acid penetrating liquor, pre- 
pared from wine, cyder, &c. by fermenting it a ſecond time, 
Method of mating VINEGAR from the refuſe of fruits, &c.— Take 
the ſkins of raiſins, after they have been uſed in making wine ; 
and pour three or four times their own quantity of boiling wa- 
ter upon them, ſo as to make a thin aqueous mixture. Then 
ſet the contajning caſk, looſely covered, in a warmer place 
than is uſed for vinous fermentation ; and the liquor, in a few 
weeks time, will become a clear and found Vinegar ; which 


being drawn off from its ſediment, and preſerved in another | 


caſk, well ſtopped down, will continue perfect, and fit for 
uſe. 


This experiment ſhews us a cheap and ready way of making | 


Vinegar from refuſe materials; ſuch as the huſks of grapes, 
decayed raiſins, the lees of wine, grounds of ale, beer, &c. 
which are frequently thrown away as uſeleſs. Thus, in many 
wine countries, the marc, rape, or dry preſſing are 
thrown in heaps, and ſuffered to putrify unregard 

capable of affording as good Vinegar, as the wine itſelf, In 
ſome places they bury copper-plates in theſe huſks, in order to 
make verdigreaſe ; but this practice ſeems chiefly confined to 
the ſouthern parts of France, Our preſent experiment ſhews us 
how to convert them to another uſe ; and the direction ex- 
tends to all the matters that have once undergone, or are ft 
to undergo, a vinous fermentation, for that all ſuch matters 
will afford Vinegar, Thus all our ſummer-fruits in England, 
even black-berries ; all the refuſe waſhings of a ſugar-houſe, 
cyder- preſſings, or the like, will make Vinegar, by means of 
water, the open air, and warmth. 


The whole proceſs, whereby this change is effected, deſerves 


to be attentively conſidered. And, firſt, the liquor to be thus 
changed, being kept warmer than in vinous fermentation, it, 
in a few days, begins to grow thick, or turbid ; and without 
throwing up bubbles, or making any conſiderable tumult, as 
happens in vinous fermentation, depoſits a copious ſediment. 
The effect of this ſeparation begins to appear firſt on the ſur- 
face of the liquor, which gathers a white ſkin, that daily in- 
creaſes in thickneſs, till at length it becomes like leather; and 
now, if continued longer in this ſtate, the ſkin turns blue, or 
green, and would at laſt grow ſolid, and putrify : 'T herefore. 
in keeping down this ſkin as it grows, and thruſting it gently 
down to the bottom of the veſſel, conſiſts much of the art of 
Vinegar-making, eſpecially from malt. 

It is to be particularly obſerved, that if wine were not bunge? 


; though | 
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down, when arrived at its vinous tate, but ſuffered ſtill to 
remain open and-expoſed to a warm air, it would ſpontane- 
ouſly become V z and the ſooner, if a ſomewhat greater 
degree of heat than ſerved for the making of wine, were em- 
ployed. Whence we might have uſed wine for this purpoſe, 
as well as have added water to the huſks and ſediment, or 
lees; but we choſe the latter way, to ſhew that every ſuch 
refuſe matter will afford Vinegar ; and again, to intimate 
how far the art of Vinegar-making may be fil improved, 
both in England, where they brew a wort from malt, and in 
_ wine countries, where they make their beſt wines into 
inegars. 

What we would chiefly obſerve for the preſent, is, that ace- 
tous fermentation requires a ſtronger heat than the vinous; 
and that wines having once finiſhed their fermentation, as 
wines, do not naturally ſtop there; but, unleſs prevented, by 
the care of the operator, proceed directly on to Vinegars ; 
where again they make no ſtop, but unleſs prevented, go on 
ſpontaneouſly to vapidity, ropineſs, mouldineſs, and putri- 
faction. From which larger obſervation we would deduce this 
axiom, that, to ſpeak philoſophically, the intention, or ten- 
dency of nature, is to proceed from the very beginning of vi- 
nous fermentation directly, in one continued ſeries, to putri- 
faction, and thence _ to a new generation : Which ap- 
pears to be the grand circle wherein all natural things are 
moved; and all the phyſical, or, rather, chemical phæno- 
mena of the globe are moved. 

And hence we fee, by the interpoſition of man, how this ge- 
neral proceſs of nature may be ſtopped at different times, with 
different views; ſo as to procure to ourſelves wines, Vinegars, 


C. 
Method of making cider VIN EGAR.— The cider (the meaneſt 


of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be drawn off fine 
into another vefſel, and a quantity of the muſt, or pouz of ap- 
ples, to be added: The whole is ſet in the ſun, if there be a 
conveniency for the purpoſe ; and, at a week or nine days 
end, it may be drawn off. 


Method of making beer VixEGAR.—Take a middling ſort of 


beer, indifterently well hopped ; into which, when it has 
worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or huſks of 
grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe : Maſh them 
together in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, draw off the 
liquid part, put it into a caſk, and ſet it in the ſun as hot as 
may be; the bung being only covered with a tile, or ſlate- 
ſtone: Andin about thirty or forty days, it will become a good 
Vinegar, and may paſs in uſe as well as that made of wine, if 
it be refined, and kept from turning muſty. 

Or thus :—To every gallon of ſpring water add three pounds 
of Malaga raiſins ; which put into an earthen jar, and place 
them where they may have the hotteſt ſun from May till Mi- 
chaelmas : Then, prefling all well, tun the liquor up in a very 
ſtrong iron-hooped veſlel, to prevent its burſting : It will ap- 
pear very thick and muddy, when newly weld; but will 
refine in the veſſel, and be as clear as wine. — L hus let it re- 
main untouched for three months, before it be drawn oft, and 
it will prove excellent Vinegar, | 


Hethod of making wine VINEGAR. — Any ſort of vinous liquor, 


being mixed with its own fæces, flowers, or ferment, and its 
tartar firſt reduced to powder; or elſe with the acid and au- 
ſtere ſtalks of the vegetable from whence the wine was ob- 
tained, which hold a large proportion of tartar : And the 
whole any kept frequently ſtirring in a veſſel which has for- 
merly held Vinegar, or ſet in a warm place full of the ſteams 
of the {ame, will begin to ferment a-new, conceive heat, 
grow ſour by degrees, and ſoon after turn into Vinegar, 
The remote ſubjects of acetous fermentation are the ſame 
with thoſe of vinous ; but the immediate ſubjects of it are all 
kinds of vegetable juices, after they have once undergone that 
fermentation which reduces them to wine : for it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the crude {06k of grapes, 
or other ripe fruits, without the previous aſſiſtance of vinous 
fermentation. 
The proper ferments for this operation, whereby Vinegar is 
prepared, are— 1%, The feces of all acid wines. — 2. The 
lees of Vinegar.— 3. Pulveriſed tartar z eſpecially that of 
Rheniſh wine, or the cream or cryſtals thereof. — 4. Vine- 
gar itſelf, — 5%, A wooden veſſel, well drenched with Vine- 
gar, or one that has long been employed to contain jit.— 
5. Wine that has often been mixed with its own faces, — 
75. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, currants, 
cherries, or other vegetables of an acid auſtere taſte.— 80. 
Bakers leaven, after it is turned acid,— 9*. All manner of fer- 
ments, compounded of thoſe already mentioned, 
The French uſe a method of making Vinegar different from 
that above deſcribed. They take two very large oaken 
veſlels, the larger the better, open at the top; in each whereof 
they place a wooden grate, within a foot of the bottom: upon 
theſe grates, they fuſt lay twigs, or cuttings of vines, and 
aſterwards the ſtalks of the branches, without the grapes 
themſelves, or their ſtones ; till the whole pile reaches within 
a foot of the brim of the veſſels : then they fill one of theſe 
veſſels with wine to the very top, and half fill the other; and 
with liquor drawn out of the full veſſel, fill up that which was 
only half full before; daily repeating the ſame operation, and 
11 17 pouring 


pouring the liquor back from one veſſel to the other; ſo that 
. each of them is full, and half full, by tuts. 
When this proceſs has been continued for two or three days, 
a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel, which is then but half 
appearance of the like in the veſſel which happens to be full 
during thoſe days ; the liquor whereof will Mill remain cool: 
And as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is balf full, 
the Vinegar is prepared: Which, in the ſummer, happens 
on the fourteenth or fifteenth day from the beginning; but in 
the winter, the fermentation proceeds much ſlower : So that 


full, and increaſe for ſeveral — fucceflively, without any | 


they are obliged to forward it by artificial warmth, or the uſe | 


of ſtoves. 

When the weather is exceedi 
poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice a-day : 
Otherwiſe, the liquor would be overheated, and the fermen- 
tation prove too ſtrong ; whence the ſpirituous parts would 
fly Woh and leave a vapid wine, inſtead of Vinegar, be- 

ind. 6 
The full veſſel is always to be leſt open at the top, but the 
mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood, in 
order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit in the body 
of the liquor; for otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off in the heat 
of fermentation. —The veſſel that is only half full ſeems to 
grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it contains a much 
greater quantity of the vine-twigs and ſtalks, than that, in 
proportion to the liquor; above which the pile, riſing to a con- 
ſiderable heighth, conceives heat the more, and fo conveys 
it to the wine below. 
VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. — The beſt ſituation of a 

Vineyard is on the declivity of an hill lying to the ſouth, 

The vine is propagated by flips,” layers, or ſuckers, planted in 
a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about February, into the 
Vineyard, 

As to the ſoil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for them: 
and as to the ſorts of vines, none but the forward ones ought 
to be planted in England. Theſe are found to ripen very 
well in open borders, without walls. | 

They are to be planted in lines running north and ſouth, five 
or fix feet apart; only two vines in each hole. — The Sep- 
tember following, the ” toys of that ſummer to be pruned 
ſhorter, according to their ſtrength ; and the ſummer follow- 
ing, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew a little fruit. They are 
now to be ſupported with ſtakes, &c. ſo as they may run a- 
bove a foot above ground : The higher they run, the leſs 
danger they are in ot. being ſpoiled with wet; but the lower, 
the ſweeter grapes, and the ſtronger wine. 

It, notwithſtanding due pruning, they do not ſeem inclinable 
to bear large bunches, the ground is to be helped with a mix- 
ture of rubbiſh of ſome old building, with ſea- coal aſhes, or 
drift ſand.— Thus managed, a Vineyard, in five or fix years, 
will produce good ſtore of grapes. 

The celebrated Vineyard at Bath, containing about fix acres 
of ground, planted with white muſcadine, and black cluſter 
grapes, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, by ſuch management, ſome 
cars ago, yielded ſixty hogſheads of wine at a vintage: Tho', 
in the year 1727, it only yielded three hogſheads, 

The ſame author mentions a little Vineyard of a private per- 
fon at Rotherhith ; which, though only conſiſting of 100 
vines, and ſome of them only of the ſecond year's growth, 
yielded, at a vintage, 95 gallons of wine; which, he adds, 
had the true Burgundy flavour, as being made from that ſort 
of grape, and exceeded any made from any Vineyard on this 
ſide Paris. 9905 
VIINOQUS, vingſus, ſomething that relates to wine, or has the 

taſte and ſmell thereof, 

All vegetables, by a due treatment, afford a Vinous liquor ; as 
I nuts, apples, grapes, &c. Sce FERMENTA- 


7 7 3 * * . © 

VINTAGE, the crop of wine, or what is got from the vines 
each ſeaſon. 

I he word is alſo uſed for the time or ſcaſon of 
prefiing the grapes. 
* 1 7 o . 5 

Vi NUM, a hquor or drink properly called wine. See WINE. 

Vixum Aromaticum, made by infuſing aromatics or ſpices in 

new wine or muſt. | 

INV Cydonites, quince wine, made of the flices of that fruit 

ſtecped in muſt or new wine, 

Vixum Emeticum, emetic wine, is wine wherein the glaſs or re- 
gulus of antimony, or crocus metallorum, has been ſteeped. 
It only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the matters; 
nor is it tound any ſtronger at three months end, than at the 
end of eight days. lt purges both upwards and downwards. 

* i p* 3 . * . . 

Vixum Hippocraticum, or hipbocras, ſo called of manica Hippo- 
crates, or Hippocrates's ſiecve, through which it is ſtrained, is 
a fort of ſpiced wine in which ſugar and ſpices have for ſome- 
time been ſteeped. 

Vixum Jdarinum, a wine made by caſting ſea water on the 
grapes in the vat, 

Vixu M Preatium, pitched wine, made of pitch infuſed in muſt. 

Vixum Reſatum, raſe-wine, made by ſteeping roles for three 
months in wine. 

Vi OL, died, a muſical inſtrument of the ſame form with the 
violin, and firuck like that with a bow. 


gathering or 


hot, the liquor ought to be | 
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Viol, is a term uſed, among mariners, for a 
the to ends of which are id, and being 
|, Capſtan, is uſed, to weigh the anchor. 

VIOLA'TION, the act of violating, forcing a Woman; or com. 


„ mitting a rape upon her Bu Log * 

VIOLATION, is alſo uſed, in a, moral ſenſe, for a breach or in 
Rea of a law, ordinance, or the like. 12 4 
ENI, in the ſchools, a thing done by force. In which 


Vio piece of hacer, 
wound round the 


vIO 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed. to ſpontaneous. 

VF $67, os or fiddle, a 2 inſt 

with four ſtrings or , and ſtruck or played with a b 

The Violin collie, fre moſt other of — of . 

_ perks the table, and the Cry + a6 
t the ſides are two apertures ſometimes a thir 

the top, ſhaped like a 54g CI ods 

Its bridge which is below the apertures, bears up the ſtrin 

which are faſtened to the two extremes of the inſtrument, C 

one of them by a ſcrew which ſtretches or looſens them at 

pleaſure. | 

The folk and ſound of the Violin is the gayeſt and moſt 

fprightly of all other inſtruments ;_ and hence it is of all others 

the moſt fit for dancing. Yet, there are ways of touching it 
which render it grave, ſoſt, languiſhing, and fit for church gr 
chamber muſic. 

The VIOLONCELLo, of the Italians, is properly our fifth Violin, 
which is a little baſs Violin, half the ſize of the common baſs 
Violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick and half as long, which 
renders the ſound juſt an octave lower than the fame. 

VIPER, a ſpecies of ſerpent, common to moſt parts of the world. 
The Viper is by far the moſt noxious animal of the ſerpent 
kind, that our part of the world affords,; and it is as much the 
moſt uſeful in medicine. Indeed, balancing the good we re- 
ccive from it, and the miſchief known to be done by it, it 
ſcems far more our intereſt that ſuch a creature ſhould be a- 
mong us. 

The Viper is a ſerpent uſually between two and three feet in 
length, when at its full growth, and about an inch or uſually 
leſs in thickneſs. The colour in the male is generally more 
brown and duſky than in the female ; but, in both, there runs 
down the whole back, from the head to the tail, an undulated 
and broad black line; this is properly a chain of black ſpots, 
of a rhomboidal figure, inſerted into each other at the ends ; 
and by their prominent angles, and the depreſſions be- 
tween forming the indented line that terminates the edge of the 
row of figures ſideways. A little below this broad line, there 
is on each fide a ſeries of black ſpots diſpoſed regularly along, 
and below theſe, near the belly, there is on each fide a line of 
ſmall whitiſh ſpots, and another of Iarger and blackiſh ones ; 
and, finally, under this there is ſtill another row of ſmall white 
ſpots. The belly is covered with long and narrow black ſcales 
placed l ; the tail is not fo long as in many other 
ſerpents; it is not carried to more than one fiſth part of the 
length of the body beyond the anus, and it terminates in an 
extremely ſharp point. This ſmallneſs of the tail is one of the 
moſt obvious characters of the Viper; the colours are not 
perfectly certain or regular; the belly indeed in all Vipers is 
black, and the diſtribution of the lines and ſpots, where they 
are any thing diſtin, is always as juſt mentioned; but the 
intermediate colour of the body, which may be called the ge- 
neral colour, is very variable ; in ſome it is of a pale brown, 
in ſome an iron colour ; in ſome it has a faint caſt of yellow, 
in ſome of green, and in others of a pale whitiſh, Some Vipers 
have the general colour ſo near that of the variegations, that 
they are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable ; and there have ſome been 
met with abſolutely black, but theſe are more rare. I he 
poiſon of the Viper is ſituated wholly in its mouth, in which, 
beſide the common rows of teeth, each Viper, as well male as 
female, has on each ſide a phang or long dens caninus, which 
is hollowed at the baſe, and has about the root a bag of pot- 
ſonous liquor, ſecreted from a peculiar gland deſtined to that 
purpoſe, and opening by a duct into the bottom of the bag. 
When the creature inflicts a wound, it is with theſe long teeth, 
and there is always diſcharged into it a quantity of the poiſon- 
ous juice, ſecreted for that purpoſe in the bag juſt mentioned. 
The eyes of the Viper are ſmall, and its tongue forked ; it 
darts this out with great violence, when provoked. 
The Viper is of the number of viviparous ſerpents, according 
to the common diſtinction, not laying its eggs in a dunghit 
or other warm places, as the common ferpent and moſt others 
do, but retaining them in its body till hatched, and excluding 
the living young ones. Its food is principally of the animal 
kind ; there are authors who talk of its eating herbs, but on 
diſſecting Vipers, there are generally found in their ſtomach 
the wings of beetles, the leg bones of mice, and ſometimes 
whole mice, frogs, and other animals of the like ſize ; which, 
conſidering the natural ſmallneis not only of the throat, but of 
the whole neck of the Viper, it is amazing to conceive in 
what manner it goes down. Ihe method indeed is by ſucti- 
on, and is very flow ; the creature's body being drawn out 
into the utmoſt poſſible thinnefs, and the Viper's neck diſtend- 
ing gradually at the ſame time, till between both it is managed. 
What greatly facilitates this to the Viper and to all the ſer- 
pent kind, for it is common to them all, is that there is no 
danger of ſuffocation for want of breath from it, though We 
| Whole 


ment, mounted 
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whole cavity of the throat be filled up; for, though theſe 
creatures have lungs and reſpiration, yet, it is not of the na- 
ture of ours, or © that of quadrupeds ; they are not under a 
neceſſity of taking in and diſcharging a quantity of air, at 
quick intervals, as we are; but what they have once taken in 
they retain a long while, ſo that they are under no neceſſity 
of breathing during this operation, which is therefore not pain- 
ful to them, as we might naturally imagine, but pleaſant. 

It is not eaſy to ſee the Viper thus employed, becauſe, after 
taken, it will ſcarce be brought to eat at all; we have indeed 
no inſtance of any ww $o the ſerpent kind eating while in 
confinement, except a female Viper big with young; and, if 

ſſeſſed of ſuch 2 one, it may be poſſible to be a witnels to 

it, and to the ſtrange terror of any little animal proper for its 
preying on, on being thrown into its way. Whoever has an 
opportunity of throwing a mouſe to a Viper in this condition, 
will fee how much foundation there is for the ſtories of the 
rattie-ſnake, and other ſerpents enchanting, as it is called, the 
creatures they are to prey upon, into their mouths, 

The Viper is common in England, but much more fo in the 
warmer countries, and there more miſchievous, We may find 
Vipers; in the heat of the day, on the dry banks under hedges 
expoſed to the ſun, and in places not too much frequented al- 
moſt at any time in the hotter months : In winter they retire 
into holes, and lie torpid the whole cold ſeaſon. However 
miſchievous the bite of the Viper is, its fleſh is ſafe and whol- 
ſome z indeed, there is no part of it will do any harm, except 
the poiſon lodged in the wound made by the bite: This very 
poiſon ſeparated from the bag, diluted with any liquor and 
ſwallowed, not being capable of producing any bad foe wn way 
The bite is attended with very terrible ſymptoms, and in the 
hotter countries is often fatal; with us many have eſcaped 
with life, without the aſſiſtance of medicines, ſome in ſpite of 
bad management ; we have lately had the famous remedy of 
the peopie who deal in them, and muſt be often bit by them, 
explained to us. It is no more than common oil, which is to be 
rubbed on the wounded part over ſome hot coals, and repeated 
occaſionally, With the affiſtance of this we have ſeen people 
eſcape after very terrible ſymptoms, ſuch as perhaps we have 
not had an opportunity of ſeeing any body under, who did 
not uſe the ſame means for relief. Other more painful me- 
thods have been preſcribed, but they are now wholly out of 
uſe. Theſe were the making ſtrong ligatures on the limb a- 
bove the wound, then ſcarifying and burning it with a hot iron, 
or making a large inciſion and filling it with gunpowder, and 
ſetting them on hre. | 

Vipers are beſt taken for medicinal uſe in the months of July 
and Auguſt ; they are then moſt vigorous and fatteſt, though 
thoſe which are taken in ſpring, as ſoon as they come out of 
their winter's torpid ſtate, are w—_ found to be in very good 
caſe : they are beſt for uſe, when firſt taken ; but the people 
who ſell them will never tell the truth on this head. They 
keep them alive in large cheſts, in which they will live a year 
or more without eating any thing. | 

Vipers are to be choſen large and vigorous ; if intended for 
uſe, while freſh, they ſhould be killed immediately before the 
time, for their fleſh corrupts very ſoon, If for drying, they 
thould be killed at home, and after ſkinning hung up. Thoſe 
who buy them ready dried, often have common ſnakes inſtead 
of Vipers, and frequently ſuch as have died of themſelves in 
confinement. | a 

Vipers diſtilled in a retort yield firſt amo derate quantity of 
a limpid phlegm, inſipid, and with very little ſmell ; after this 
comes Over a phlegm loaded with volatile falt, and a ſmall 
quantity of a black and extremely ſœtid oil; a large quantity 
of a volatile ſalt in the mean time concreting and fixing itſelf 
in a dry form to the ſides of the receiver. 

The ancients were very well acquainted with the Viper ; =— 
called it echis and echidna; they had many fanciful and fooli 
{tories about ft, one of which was that the young ones always 
deſtroyed the parent animal by gnawing their way out of her 
body; and this is believed by many to this day, though without 
the leaf foundation in truth, They imagined alſo that it fed 
on ſcorpions, cantharides, and other fatal and poiſonous ani- 
mals, and that by that means its own poiſon became ſo very 
fatal. 

Many of the ancients, notwithſtanding all the miſchief they 
dreaded from the Viper, eſteemed it ſacred, and on medals its 
image is frequently uſed as a ſymbol of divine power, And, 
in the Eaſt-Indies, princes have erected buildings for their 
entertainment, and have made it a capital crime to kill them. 
it is ſo certain that the poiſon of the Viper is wholly in the 
yellowiſh fluid lodged at the baſe of the tooth, that, when that 
was taken away, creatures have been bitten by the Vi- 
per, and ſuffered no harm; the poiſon of this bag is ſeparat- 
ed from the blood by a conglomerated gland, lying in the la- 
teral anterior part of tne os ſincipitis behind the orbit of the 
eye, from which gland there is a duct that conveys it into the 
bag at the root of the teeth. The teeth are hollowed in their 
lower part for the reception of this poiſon, and the cavity is 
extended upwards for the conveyance of it, though not to 
the very top, as ſome have ſuppoſed. It terminates in a long 
and narrow lit below the point out of which the poiſon is 
emitted into the wound, Galen tells us of people who would 


ſtop up the apertures of the tecth with a kind of paſte, and then 


ſuffer themſelves to be bit by the creature and receive no harm 
from it ; but it 15 much more likely they impoſed on people, 
and were bitten by other ſerpents that had no poiſon at all. 
e poiſonous liquor, taken from the bag and examined by 
the microſcope, appears to be compoſed of minute ſpiculæ, or 
darts reſembling the threads of a ſpider's web, but much finer; 
mixed with ſyrups of violets, it turns it reddiſh, fo that it is cvi- 
dently an acid, not, as many have ſuppoſed, an alkali. © It is 
amazing that ſo ſmall a quantity as is received of this poiſon 
into the blood, ſhould be capable of producing ſuch wonder- 
ful and terrible effects. 
A violent pain is firſt felt about the wound, then a ſwelling, 
red at firſt, but ſoon after livid, extending itſelf very quick to 
the other parts; then faintneſs, a quick, low, and often unin- 
terrupted pulſe, convulſive vomiting of bilious matter, cold 
ſweats ; and, if death does not ſucceed theſe the ſwelling con- 
tinues ſome time, the wound becomes a foul ulcer, and the ſkin 
is uſually diſcoloured for a long time after, 
The ancients knew well enough the nature of the Viper, to be 
convinced that its fleſh was not poiſonous; they eat Vipers 
and eſteemed them, as they truly are, nutritive, reſtorative, and 
cordial : The beſt way to feed on Vipers is to cut them into 
pieces and boil them in chicken broth; they give it no diſ- 
agreeable taſte, though they communicate to it all their re- 
ſtorative virtues, 
Dried or powdered, they are given twenty or thirty grains for a 
doſe; but this way they loſe the greater part of their virtues. 
The volatile ſalt is a noble ſudorific. Its doſe is ſrom three to 
eight or ten grains. "The oil is recommended to diſcuſs tumors, 
and to be held to the noſe of people in hyſteric fits; but it is 
ſo very ſcœtid, that it is now wholly out of uſe. 

VFRGA, is particularly uſed in law for a verge or rod, ſuch as 
ſherifts and bailiffs carry as a badge of their office. 

VIRGZ2, in phyſiology, a meteor called alſo columellæ and ſunes 

tentorii ; being an aſiemblage of ſeveral ſtreams of light repre- 
ſenting a bundle of rods or ropes, 
It is ſuppoſed owing to the ſtreaming of the ſun-beams thro' 
certain rimulæ or chinks, at leaſt, through the more lax and 
open parts of a watery cloud; happening chiefly in the morn- 
ing and evening, 

VIRGA”TA Terre, or VIRGA Terre, yard land. 

VIRGATOFRES ſervientes, in Fleta, are vergers or tipſtaffs, 
who attend the judges, 

VIRGIN //ax, is that which has never been wrought, but re- 
mains as it came out of the hive. See WAX, 

VIRGIN Oil, is what oozes ſpontaneouſly from the olive, &c. 
without preſſing. 

VIRGIN Gold, is that metal ſuch as it is got of the oar without 
any mixture or alloy, in which ſtate it is ſometimes fo ſoſt 
that it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal. 

VIRGIN Copper, is a native copper found in the mine, and which 
has never been melted down. 

VIRGIN Duickfulver, is that found perfectly formed and fluid in 
the veins of mines; or at leaſt is got from the mineral earth 
by mere lotion, without fire. 

ViRGin Parchment, is that made of the ſkin of an abortive lamb 
or calf, 

ViRGiN's Thread, a ſort of meteor that flies in the air like (mall 
untwiſted ſilk, and which, falling upon the ground or upon 
plants, changes itſeli in a fornvlike a ſpider's web. 

VIRGTNEUS Morbus, the virgin's diſeaſe, the green ſickneſs 

or chloroſis. 
This diſtemper in young women is called the green ſickneſs, 
becauſe they are generally of a wan fallow complexion. It 
ariſes from a cold heavy blood, that becomes fo from the veſſels 
being too much crowded with it, and want of motion enough 
to keep it duly fluid, and, therefore, evacuation and exerciſe are 
neceſſary to its remedy. _ 

VVRGO, in aftronomy, one of the ſigns or conſtellations of 
the zodiac, in which the ſun enters in the middle of Au- 

uſt. The ſtars in the conſtellation Virgo, in Ptolemy's cata- 
<1 are 32; in Tycho's 39 ; in the Britannic 89. 

VI'RGULA Divina, or baculus divinatorius, a forked branch in 

form of a Y, cut from a hazle-tree, by means of which ſome 
pretend to diſcover mines, ſprings, &c. under ground. 
The method of uſing it is this; the perſon who carries it walk- 
ing very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects mines or 
ſprings, the effluvia exhaling from the metals, or vapours from 
the water, impregnating the wood, they tell us make it dip, 
or incline ; which indicates there is either a mine or ſpring 
near. Several authors have mentioned their Lf a divina; 
but at preſent, the whole is called in queſtion. Dr. Linden, 
in his three letters on Mining, has given us a method of making 
an artificial divining rod, for diſcovering lead mines. 

VIRGULA, in grammar, a term which Latin, French, and ſome 
other authors uſe for a point in writing, uſually called by us 

comma. | 

VIRIDA/RIO Eligendo, a writ that lies for the choice of a ver- 
derer in the foreſt. 99 oy 

VIVRIDE #ris, the ſame as ærugo, or verdigreaſe. See VER- 
DIGREASE. ; 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is peculiar to a man, or 
the male ſex. ; : 

VIRILE Age, ætas virilis, is the ſtrength and vigour of a man's 
age, Viz, from thirty to forty-five years, which 1s an age wherc- 
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in we are equally temoved from the extremes ef youth and 
old age. i | . ig * 1 K 
VIRTSUNGIANVUS Dis a, or ductus Virtſungii, in anatd- 
my, a canal more uſually called duc7us pancreaticas. | 
It took its name Virtſungianus, from the ihventer Virtſungi- 
us, profeſſor at Padua, wives oaths 
VIRTUAL, Sn the power or virtue 
of acting or doing. | ; gr, 
VIRTUAL, Focus,, in optics, is a ops; from which rays before 
converging begin to diverge or divaricate, - _ s {61h 
Hence, it is alſo called the point of diſperſion or divergency, in 
oppoſition to the focus, which is called the paint of concur- 
g's ſe,.c, gr. the convexity. of a glaſs to be hc (ps 
LI. fig. 8.) and its axis d e; let Ig be a ray of light falling 
on the glaſs parallel to the axis d e, and let d be the center of 
the arch a b c. 


» - 


is ray f g, after it has paſſed the glaſs, at its emerſion at g, 


will not proceed directly to h, but be refracted from the per- 


ndicular d g, and become the ray g 4. 
Fra then directly 


or point of divergence. 


VvIRTUR, virtus, a term uſed in various ſigniſications. In the 


general it denotes the power ot perfection of any thing, whe- 
ther natural or ſupernatural, animate or inanimate, eſſential or 
acceſlary,—Hence, the Virtues, that is, powers of God, an- 
gels, men, plants, elements, &c. 

VIRTUE, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies a ha- 

bit which improves and perſects the: poſſeſſor, and his acti- 
ons. 
In this fenſe Virtue is a principle of acting or doing well and 
readily ; and that either inſuſed from above, fuch as are the 
theological Virtues ; or acquired by our own application, as the 
intellectual and moral Virtues. | 

Intellectual VIx ru, according to Ariſtotle, is a habit of the 
reaſonable ſoul whereby it conceives and ſpeaks the truth, 
either in affirming or denying. 


Moral VikTus, is defined by Ariſtotle to be an elective habit | 


placed in a mediocrity, determined by reaſon, and as. a pru- 
dent man would determine. : 

VIRTUEs, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the third rank or choir of 
angels, being that in order between dominations and powers. 


VIRTUOFSO, an Italian term lately introduced into Engliſh, 


ſignifying a man of curioſity and learning; or one who loves 
and promotes the arts and ſciences. 

VFRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields a virus, 
that is, a contagious or malignant pus. 

VIS, a Latin word ſignifying power; adopted by phyſical writers 
to expreſs divers kinds of natural powers or faculties. 

Vis inertiz, or power of inactivity, is defined by Sir Ifaac 
Newton to be a power implanted in all matter whereby it re- 
fiſts any change endeavoured to be made in its ſtate, i. e. 


whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate either of reſt or | 


motion. 
This power then coincides with the Vis reſiſtendi, power of 


reſiſting, whereby every body endeavours as much as it can to | 


preſerve in its own ſtate, whether of reſt or uniform rectilinear 
motion; which power is ſtill proportional to the body, and 
only differs from the Vis inertiæ of the maſs, in the manner of 
| AO it. | 
Bodies only exert this power in changes brought on their ſtate 
by ſome Vis impreſſa, force impreſſed on them. And the ex- 
erciſe of this power is, in different reſpects, both reſiſtance and 
impetus ; refiftance, as the body oppoſes a force impreſſed on 


it to change its ſtate; and impetus, as the ſame body endeav- | 


ours to change the ſtate of the reſiſting obſtacle. 
Vis impreſſa, is defined by Sir Iſaac Newton to be the action 
- exerciſed in any body to change its ſtate, either of reſiſting or 
_— uniformly in a right line. | 
This force conſiſts altogether in-the action, and has no place 
in the body after the action has ceaſed. For the body perſe- 
veres in every new ſtate by the Vis inertiz alone. 
VI'SCERA *, in anatomy, a term of equal import with entratls, 


including the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, inteſtines, and other 
inward parts of the body. 


* The term is pure Latin, being formed of v, to feed, by rea- 
ſon eatables, called in Latin weſea, undergo divers preparati- 
ons in the Viſcera. 


The word is alſo frequently uſed ſingularly Viſcus to expreſs 
ſome particular part of the entrails, by 4 the word entrails 
has no ſingular. : 

VISCTDITY, or V1iscostTy, the quality of ſomething that is 
viſcid, or viſcous, i. e. glutinous, or ſticky ; like bird-lime, 
which the Latins call by the name viſcus. 

VISCUS, or Viscum, in natural hiſtory, See MISSLETOE. 

VISIBLE, vi/bile, ſomething that is an object of ſight ; or that 
reflects the rays of light to the organ of villa 

VISIER, or Viz1ER, an officer or dignity in the Ottoman em- 
pire ; whereof there are two kinds, the firſt called by the 
Turks Viſier azem, that is grand V ifier, firſt created in 1370, 


by Amurath I, in order to eaſe himſelf of the chief and weigh- 
tier affairs of the government. 


y g 4, ſo that it may croſs the axis in 6. | 
The point e, ſo found, Mr. Molyneux calls the Virtual focus, 
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of ſight: See | hon 
Light, which is an a of all colours collected together, 
ſends forth rays on all des: Theſe rays, though very ſubtile, 
are in like manner compounded of all kinds of colours; whence 
they are again; diviſible into ſimple rays; which collected ſe- 
parately, or of one ſort, or of di t ſorts together, repreſent 
variety of colouts ; but all, united; fotm a very ſplendid; lucid 
beam or very white brightneſs; Theſe rays proceed ftom a 
lucid point, as from a center — — without it, in 
ſtrait lines, through an neous medium, in a very ſmall 


| pellucid and falling upon opake 
bjects. Hence, all points of the cornea are ſtruck: by 
contained within a cone whoſe vertex is the lucid point, and 
baſe the plane of the cornea, if there be no impediment inter- 
ſed between the radiating point and the cornea. 
The ſame rays approaching denſer bodies, are there incurvated, 
ſome more, ſome leſs; hence they are ſeparated, and being ſe- 
parated and reflected, exhibit. variety of colours falſely aſcribed 
to tho reflecting and refracting body, unleſs ſo far as they are 
ſeparated by its means; the reflection then is here various ac- 
cording to the variety of colour latent in the ray; the angle, 
however, which the reflected ray makes with a perpendicular 
erected at the place of incidence, ſeems to be the ſame as that 
made by the falling ray. with the ſame perpendicular ; and in 
other reſpetts there ſeems to be no alteration at all. 
If theſe rays paſs out of one medium into another, in their ap- 
proach to the latter they are incurvated, and in that condition 
paſs on through that medium ; and, the more denſe this is, 
the nearer incurvated are they towards a perpendicular, and ſo 
on the contrary ; and the {ame is alſo owing to a fingular 
cauſe latent in 2 fluids, and not to be determined but by 
experiments. I his inclination is called refraction. 
This refraction, with regard to ſenſe, is regulated by one cer- 
tain law, which is as follows : If the ſame ray falls into the 
faid pellucid medium in variety of angles, the fines of the angles 
of incidence will bear the fame proportion to one another as 
the ſines of the reſracted angles. | 
Hence it follows, that, rays proceeding from a radiating or re- 
flecting point to the pellucid cornea, and there refracted to- 
wards a perpendicular with almoſt the ſame alteration in courſe 
as in water, ſo they paſs on through the aqueous humor, and 
have their courſe determined through the perforation of the 
pupil to the ſuperficies of the cryſtalline lens ; but thoſe rays 
which enter with ſo great obliquity as to fall on the iris, arc 
thence reflected and fall out of the eye again, that they might 
not by their reflection, and ingreſs into the eye, diſturb the 
diſtinctneſs of Viſion; and thoſe other rays which, on account 
of their obliquity, fall between the lower part of the uvea and 
the vitreous body, or on the ſuperficies of the vitreous body, are 
immediately ſuttocated in the black pigment of the ſame, and 
loſt as if they had never been, that ſo no rays might be tranſ- 
mitted through the vitreous humor, but ſuch as, after penetrat- 
ing the pupil, fall upon the cryſtalline lens; the iris, in the 
mean time, being contracted or dilated, admits more or fewcr 
rays in proportion as the object is nearer, and more vivid, or 
more remote and languid ; under this law or regulation, that, 
the nearer or more luminous the object, the narrower or more 
contracted the pupil. This happens from a mechaniſm pe- 
cular to that part, and defends that very tender *membranc, 
the retina, from being offended, dried, or ſcorched. 
The flatter therefore the cornea, the leſs it collects the rays 
which fall upon it from one lueid point, and the more itdifperſcs 
them, ſo that the fewer in number arrive at the cryſtalline 
lens, and even thoſe very divergent, unleſs they come from a 
very remote object ; on the contrary, the rounder the figure of 
the cornea, the more it will unite the rays which ſtrike on it 
from one radiating point, and the greater number will it col- 
lect in the cryſtalline lens, and thoſe very different. And 
hence you may aſſign one reaſon for the Viſion of ſhort-ſighted 
and aged perſons, 
The cryſtalline lens, after receiving the determined rays from 
a pupil, unites them {till more by a new reſraction, and ren- 
ders them convergent under the following law, or regulation, 
that thoſe rays which procced from one point without the eye, 
being here collected into one point not far remote, are thence 
conveyed through the vitreous humor to the retina, on which 
they paint only that one point preciſely from which thoſe rays 
proceed, If the cryſtalline lens be very denſe or round, the 
point of collection (the focus) is too near the lens, which cre- 
ates confuſion ; if on the other hand the lens be too rare or 
flat, the point of collection is too remote, whence a confuſion 
is again occaſioned ; and this aftords us another reaſon for the 
viſion of old perſons, and myopes, or ſuch as are ſhort-ſighted. 
From the two laſt paragraphs, we may account or aſſign the 
reaſons why ſhort- ſighted perſons have their ſight helped by 
a concave dioptric glaſs, or moving the object nearer ; and 
why aged perſons ſee more diſtin&ly through a convex diop- 
tric glaſs, or when the object is more remote. 
Both theſe defects in the perſons juſt mentioned are alſo reme- 
died by bringing the cryſtalline lens to the cornea or removing 
it at a diſtance, which purpoſes ſeem to be anſwered two dif- 
ferent ways; as by comprefling the bulb of the eye by a ſtrong 
contraction of all the four muſcles at once, whence the bulb is 
| lengthened ; 


- 


lengthened ; or by a contraction of the fibres which compreſs 


other method of anſwering theſe intentions. 
The retraction which a ray ſuffers in paſſing out of the air into 
the cornea, is nearly equal to what it ſuffers in paſſing out of the 
air into water ; and the refraction of a ray paſſing from the 
aqueous humor into the lens, is equal to what happens to a ray 
pa out of water into glaſs; — the alteration is incon- 

arm. and in the laſt place a ray paſſing from the cryital- 
line lens to the vitreous body ſuffers but little alteration by re- 
fraction, and perhaps none at all, when the vitreous humor is 
pretty. cloſely compreſſed ; by which means that part becomes 
more denſe, Hence, the principal and moſt neceſlary uſe o! 
the vitreous humor ſeems to be that the lens, by having free 
ſpace to move, might adjuſt and accommodate the eye to dit- 
ferent diſtances, being itſelt a ſubſtance of a leſs mutable figure 
than the vitreous body. 
The end or defign of all this apparatus (of humors and refrac- 
tions) is that there might be a diſtinct and vivid collection of 
thoſe rays which proceeding from one point of the object enter 
the Je, and penetrate the cryſtalline lens, in the bottom of the 
eye directly under the pupil, and that fo there may be painted 
in this bottom as many points as were conſpicuous in the 
image. Hence, the picture or image in miniatute, formed on 
the retina, reſembles the object. 
And, ſince the mucous medulla of the optic nerve has its ſeat 
preciſely in this place, directly under the pupil and the lens, it 
appears that this is the part which receives the pictures, and 
by a continuation of the impreſſion preſents them to the com- 
mon ſenſory, and excites in the mind the idea of the thing ſeen. 
It appears alſo from what has been ſaid that the experiment of 
Picard and Mariotte is ſo far from diſproving what has been ad- 
vanced in the preceding paragraphs, as ſome authors have 
— that it is a clear confirmation of it; and we have even 
occalion here given us to break forth in praiſes of infinite wiſ- 
dom in placing the entrance of the optic nerve next the axis of 
Viſion, not towards the exterior angle of the eye, but towards 
the noſe in the middle altitude. | 
The perfection therefore of Viſion depends on ſuch a figure, tran- 
fparency, fabric, and energy of the ſolids, and ſuch a denſenefs 
and tranſparency of the colourleſs humors as are qualified for 
collecting multitudes of rays from every viſible point of an ob- 
jet, unmixed with others, upon one diſtinct point of theretina, 
this focus being formed neither too near nor remote; and, in the 
next place, on ſuch a mobility of theſe ſolids and humors, in 
conjunction, as are neceſſary for a clear and diſtinct painting of 
objects placed at different diſtances; for which thoſe requiſites, 
their ſize, the figure, diſtance, fituation, motion, reſt, light, 
and colour, are very well repreſented. In the retina there is, 
beſides, required ſuch a ſituation, expanſion, quickneſs of ſenſe, 
tenderneſs, and juſtneſs of proportion between the medullary, 
arterial, venous, and lymphatic ſubſtance as diſpoſe it for tranſ- 
mitting, by a free and found opt. c nerve, pure and perfect ima- 
7 to the common ſenſory. 

here is then no emanation of rays from us, nor are they re- 
flected from objects back again upon us, as the Stoics aſſerted; 
nor is ſight performed by emiſſion of a viſible ſpecies from the 
object towards us, as the Pythagoreans thought; nor by emiſ- 
ſion of effluvia from the object and the eye meeting together, 
and, aſter mutual embraces, reflected, as the Platoniſts, by an 
extraordinary way of ratiocination, endeavoured to prove; nor, 
laſtly, is it owing to a material emanation of corporeal images, 
as was the opinion of Epicurus; but is performed in that ſimple 
and mechanic way which we have above explained. 
Queries on this ſubject are ſuch as the following: 
Why objects, placed at the leaſt diſtance in which the cye can 
bear to fee diſtinctly, affect us in a more languid manner: 
Why alſo, when placed too near, they ſeem confuſed ? VW hat is 
neceſſary to a diſtin, what to a ſtrong Viſion ? and the like, 
which are all eaſily anſwered from the premiſſes. Boherhagve 
Inflitut. Medic. 
Direct, or ſimple Vis rox, is that perſormed by means of direct 
rays; that is, of rays paſſing directly or in right lines from the 
radiant point to the eye. 
Reflected Vision, is that performed by rays reſlected from ſpicula 
or mirrors. 
Refracted VIs1ox, is that performed by means of rays refracted 
or turned out of their way, by paſting through mediums of dif- 
ferent denſity, chiefly through glafies and lens's. 
V1s10N, among divines, is uſed for an appearance which God 
occaſionally ſent his prophets and ſaints, eicher by way of 
dream or reality. | 
Beatific V1810N, denotes the act whereby the angels and bleſſed 
ſpirits ſee God in paradiſe. 
VISITATION, vifitatio, an act of ju diclion whereby a 
ſuperior, or proper officer, viſits ſome corporation, college 
church, or other public or private houſe, to fee that the laws 
and regulations thereof be duly, obſerved. 
VFSNE, viſnetum, in law, a neighbouring place or place near at 
hand, 
VVSUAL, ſomething belonging to the ſight or ſeeing, 
„su AL Rays, are rays of light imagined to come from the ob- 
zect to the eye. 
VisvaL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the horizontal line 
wherein all the ocular rays unite, 


| 


the vitreous body and elevate the lens. There appears no | 
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Thus a perſon ſtanding in a ſtraight long gallery, and looking 
forwards, the ſides, floor, and calling ſeem to meet, and touch 
one another in a point or common center. 

VU TAL, vitalis, in anatomy, ſomething that miniſters princi- 
pally to the conſtituting or maintaining of life in the bodies of 
animals, — Thus, the heart, lungs, and brain, ate called Vital 
parts. 

VIrAL Functions, or Aftions, ate thoſe operations of the Vital 
83 life is effected, ſo as that it cannot ſubkſt with- 
out them, 


V T wi Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile parts of the 
OOU, | 

VITRIFICA/TION, or V1TRIFACT1ON, the aQ of convert- 
ing a body into glaſs by means of fire, 

Of all bodies, fern-aſhes, ſand, bricks, and pebbles, vitriſy 
the moſt eafily. Accordingly, it is of theſe that glaſs is prin- 
cipally made. 

VT RIOL,, in natural hiſtory, &c. a compound body formed 
of the particles of metals ciflotved by the acid of ſulphur, and 
that either by the operations of nature within the earth, or in 
the chemiſts elaboratory by proper admixtures and aſſiſtances, 
_ 3 by the help of water, brought into the form 
OT 4 falt. 

The Vitriols, therefore, very much approach the nature of 
metals, and, in ſome inſtances, are found to have taken up 
other ſubſtances, particularly, ſome of the ſemi-metals among 


them, as, particularly, the white Vitriol, which contains zink. 


The other metals we find diffolved in this manner in the 
bowels of the earth, and there formed into Vitriols, are iron 
and copper. Theſe, therefore, are the great baſis of theſe 
ſalts, and according as they belong to one or the other of 
them, 3 to be divided into the cupreous and the fer- 
rugineous Vitriols. 
The naturaliſt, who collects for his amuſement, will meet 
with Vitriols containing theſe two metals, in various propor- 
tions, in the ſame maſs. "The blue-green Vitriol of Hunga 
and "Tranſylvania, and many other of the foſſiles of this daß 
are of that kind. | 
We ſhall here only conſider bodies fit for the uſe of medi- 
cine, and, therefore, treat of the diſtin and determinate 
Vitriols which contain only the particles of one of theſe 
metals. Of theſe there are but three kinds diſtinguiſhable, ac- 
cording to their colours, into, 1. green Vitriol ; 2. white 
Vitriol ; 3. blue Vitriol : To theſe, however, we are to ſub- 
join the vitriolic minerals, miſy, ſory, melantina, &c. which 
are all of them, properly, the ores of Vitriols. 
Green Vitriol.— This ſpecies of Vitriol has iron wholly for 
its baſis. It is formed folely of that metal, diſſolved by the 
acid of ſulphur, and by mcans of water reduced to the form of 
ſalt. It is of two kinds, natural and ſactitious; the natural 
or native kind is known by the name of green Vitriol, the 
common appellation of the other is copperas. 
It is a tolerably pure and pellucid falt, of a compact and re- 
gular texture, conſiderably heavy, but friable, and eafily ſhat- 
tering te pieces on the ſmalleſt blow, It is of a fine, pale, 
graſs-green colour, It will not melt, or wholly run to water 
in a damp air, but it is very apt to be moiſt on the ſurface ; 
it very readily diſſolves in water, and after cody weg- irec- 
ly ſhoots again into regular cryſtals, the true hgure of which 
is a thick rhomboid ; but they are ſeldom perſect or regular. 
Expoſed to the fire, it becomes thin like water, boiling and 
bubbling up, and emitting a very thick fume. Aſter this it 

rows thicker, and, finally, calcines to a grey powder; and 
Co this, if the fire be continued and made more violent, to 
a fine purple matter, called colcothar of Vitriol. 

A ſolution of this Vitriol will curdle milk. It gives a greeniſh 
colour to ſyrup of violets. It makes no change in a ſolution 
of corroſive ſublimate ; with lime water, or a ſolution of tar- 
tar, it becomes of a duſky yellowiſh colour; and with a de- 
coction of galls, which is the readieſt of all teſts for it, it be- 
comes ink. It is to be choſen in large pieces, dry, clear, and 
tranſparent, of a fine green colour, and with none of that 
earthy matter among it, which is too frequent in the larger 
parcels of it. 
The native green Vitriol is found often in irregularly ſhaped 
maſſes, from an ounce or two, to a pound or more in weight, 
among the ore in the mines where there is iron. Theſe maſ- 
ſes are frequently covered over with irregular prominences, 
ſometimes with regularly figured cryſtals of a rhomboidal 
form on their ſurfaces. It is alſo frequently found hanging 
down from the roofs, and along the ſides of caverns, in form 
of ificles, perſectly reſembling thoſe of ſparry matter, which 
our Derbyſhire mines abound with, and which are commonly 
known by the name of ſtalactitæ. This is called ſtalactica! 
Vitriol. There are of theſe from the thickneſs of a ſtraw to 
three or four inches in diameter, and from an inch to two 
feet in length. They are generally formed pretty regularly 
tapering from the baſe to the oppoſite end; but they are 
not ſmooth or equal on the ſurface, but uſually full of round- 
1h protuberances ; they appear tranſparent, if held up to the 
light, and when broken, ſhew an even and gloſſy ſurſace. 
Native Vitriol, of both theſe forms, is frequent in the mines 
of Goſſelaer in Saxony, in thoſe of Bohemia, and in ſeverat 
of thoſe of the Harts foreſt in Germany. 
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The factitious green Vitrio! which we uſually call eopperas, || 
fs, in afl reſpects, the ſame with the native, except in its form | 


and manner of production. 


Te Vitriol, in the maſſes of ſoffile matter from which this is | 


ſeparated, is truly in the ſtate of ore; it does not appear to 
the eye, but it is more of leſs diſcoverable by the taſte. 
The ſeveral kinds of Vitriol orcs; in this fenſe of the term, 


are very different from one another, and are very numerous. | 
The moſt frequent, and one of the richeſt in Vitriol, is the 


common pyrites of our clay-pits. This is a body which aſ- 
ſumes various forms in its ſeveral maſſes, but is always of a 
duſky greenith colour ; and where it has not been determined 
in its ſhape by ſome animal or vegetable mould, is uſually 
fattiſh, and is ſeldom found in very large maſſes. It is ex- 
tremely frequent in all our clay-pits about London, in which 
places we meet with it, alſo, in a multitude of other various 
forms, it ſometimes having been caſt in ſhells of ſea-fiſh, eſ- 
pecially of the buccinum, nautilus, and concha anomia kind, 
and very frequently in the form of wood, whoſe pores it has 
entered, and lodged itſelf in the ſame manner as in the parti- 
cles of ſtone in the ordinary petrified wood. Among the va- 
rious pieces of wood it meets with in theſe ſtrata, ſome of 
which appear to have been fragments of the bodies of trees, 
others of the ſmaller branches, it not unfrequently has lodged 
it among ſuch maſſes as have before been eaten by ſea-worms, 
and have formed the ſyringoides, Theſe ſpecies, when pe- 
trified in the common way, make what is called the lapis 
ſyringoides ; in this ſtate they are called the pyrites ſyrin- 
oides; in all theſe, and the thouſand other ſhapes in which 
this pyrites offers itſelf to our view, it is itſelf the fame ſub- 
ſtance in every reſpect. It is hard, compact, and firm, as it 
lies in the earth, though it ſoon grows friable and ſhattery on 
being expoſed to the air. It is covered with no coat or cruſt, 
but ſhews its own natural ſurface ; and when broken, it appears 
of a ſimple uniform ſtructure, and of the ſame colour within 
as at the ſurface, If ſtruck againſt a piece of ſteel, it gives 
fire very freely, and the ſparks are large and very bright. It 
will not ferment with any acid, and when tried by fire, it 
cracks and burſts, and burns with a fine blue flame, and a 
ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, finally, calcining to a ſine, deep, red 
colour, 
Beſide this ſpecies of the pyrites, which is the moſt frequent, 
the richeſt in vitriol, and the moſt uſually worked for it, all 
the other pyritæ, and all the marcaſites, without one excep- 
tion, contain it. There are ſeveral ſtony ſubſtances, alſo, 
very highly impregnated with it, of which, in Germany par- 
ticularly, they meet with ſome that are of a reddiſh hue, as if 
they had been naturally calcined in the earth ; others of a fine, 
bright, golden yellow, from the quantity of the yellow mundic 
contained in them ; others of a duſky grey, and others of a 
deep black. The ores of metals, alſo, frequently contain 
large quantities of the ore of this Vitriol among them, and 
even the laſt mentioned kinds of genuine ores of the Vitriol, 
not unfrequently, contain, alſo, particles of the metals among 
them. The mundic, or common marcaſite of Cornwall, is of 
this number, containing, frequently, metalline matter in it, 
and always Vitriol and ſulphur, 
The pyritæ that afford this Vitriol, always contain iron and 
ſulphur in them, and copper very frequently, and ſometimes 
arſenic : When they contain only iron, they generally crack 
and ſhoot out their ſalt very quickly and eafily on being ex- 
poſed to the ait; thoſe which contain copper, eſpecially if 
there is arſenic among the maſs, do not break fo ſoon, but 
often will ſtand the, effects of the air ever ſo long, and require 
to be calcined and wetted before they will ſhoot, or give any 
token of the ſalt they contain, though . they have it in great 
abundance. | 
A multitude of other ſubſtances contain the green Vitriol, 
which one would hardly ſuſpect of it; among theſe we may 
mention the brown iron ore of the Goſſelaer mines, the red- 
dith ferrugineous ſtones found over the ſtrata of coal in Men- 
dip-hills, and in ſome other parts of England, and the com- 
mon calamine. All calamine contains ſome of this green 
Vitriol ; but from the naturally red pieces, IJ have ſeparated 
it in very large proportion; and in the cavernous hollows of 
ſome of its maſles ſent from the German mines, I have allo 
ſeen ſmall maſles of the native white Vitriol, which is the leſs 
wonderful, indeed, as zink, which is the metalline matter 
contained in calamine, is the very ſubſtance which gives the 
Vitrio] of iron its white colour, 
The calamines are all of the number of thoſe ores which will 
not ſhoot on being merely expoſed to the air; they muſt be pre- 
viouſly roaſted and ſprinkled, at times, with water. 
The ores of allum, alſo, frequently contain Vitriol, and the al- 
lum is leſs eaſy ſeparable from theſe, than from ſuch as contain 
only that ſalt. Hence ariſes the account we meet with, among 
people lefs informed of theſe things, of ſtones and earths very 
ſtrongly taſting of allum, but from which no allum can be 
obtained, The buſineſs is, that in working them for their 
ſalt, the Vitriol ſhoots firſt, as the common ſalt mixed with 
nitre does, in the puriſy ing that ſalt; but if theſe people, after 
the Vitniol is ſhot, would throw ſome alkali into the remain- 
ing liquor, they would ſoon find their allum. The common 
Irith Nate, and many other of the foſſile allum ores, contain 
V itricl in abundance. | 


The Germans make green Vitriol from any of the ores 

© have been mentioning, by burning, and Gr — 
them to the air; on in ſome places they firſt of all melt the 
23 them, — — them ſor their Vitriol. 
n and, where the grea uantity of this V itriol is 
of any where in the ions; it is al made from the — 
greeniſh pyrites, above deſcribed, with the addition of old 
iron. e people who collect theſe pyrites, are not at the 
pains of ſearching it among the ſtrata, but they pick it up on 
the ſea coaſts of Eſſex, and other places, under cliffs, com- 
poſed of ſtrata of clay, out of which the ſea waſhes it, and 
leaves it on the ſhore, This pyrites they expoſe to the air in 
vaſt heaps, 'and, in conſequence of that, it by degrees begins 
to ſwell and burſt, and ſhoot out in ſalts. They pile up theſe 
heaps in a kind of pits lined with clay, now and then turnin 
them when their ſalt begins to appear in a downy eMloreſcence 
on the ſurfaces of the pieces they fall into, on breaking; the 
the time of making Vitriol being near. "Theſe effloreſcences 
diflolve by the rains and dews, and are, in. fine, converted 
into an acrid liquor, which is conveyed from the bottom of the 
pits into leaden boilers, into which a quantity of old iron is 
alſo thrown ; the fire is made under theſe, and the liquot is 
kept boiling for three days, or more, and is all the time ſap. 
plied with freſh parcels of iron, ſo long as it will a& upon 
them. The old iron, picked up by the poor people about our 

' ſtreets, is ſold to the Vitriol or copperas makers with this 
intent, When the liquor is boiled to a proper conſiſtence, 
it is let out into large coolers, in which there are ſticks placed 
acroſs, to which, as well as the ſides of the veſſel, the Vitri- 
E — 2 in large cryſtals, of the form and texture above de- 
cribed. j 
This falt, on a chemical analyſis, affords a very ſtrong acid 
ſpirit ; or, as it is uſually, though very improperly, called oil, 
which is a ſolvent for many of the metals, and efferveſces ve- 
ry violently with an alkali, and even with ſpirit of wine, or 
common water. Mixed with fal armoniac, it ferments violent- 
ly, but the fermentation is attended with great coldneſs, in- 
flead of the heat uſual on theſe occaſions; and what is very 
ſingular is, that, while the fermenting mixture itſelf is thus 
cold, the vapour that ariſes from it is evidently hot to the 
hand. After the diſtillation of this acid liquor of Vitriol, what 
remains in the retort is a red earth called colcothar; it contains 
iron, andis a ſtrong aſtringent. 
Nothing is more evident, than that this Vitriol is iron diffolved 
by an acid, and reduced to the form of a ſalt by water. For 
if the acid of ſulphur be added to water, and filings of iron 
thrown into the liquor, the iron will be diffolved ; and, on 
evaporating the water to a pellicle, cryſtals will be formed a- 
bout the ſides of the veſſel, wholly the ſame with the green. 


VV/TRIOLATED, among chemiſts, turned into vitriol, or 
having vitriol infuſed into it. 
VITRIO/LIC, ſomething that has the quality of vitriol, or par- 


takes of the nature of vitriol. 


VI'TRIOUS, or ViTREOvUs, in anatomy, the third or glaſſy 

humor of the eye, thus called, from its reſemblance to melted 
—_ | 

VITTA, among anatomiſts, fillet, or head-band ; is uſed for 
that part of the amnios, which ſticks to the infant's head, when 
it is juſt born. | | 

VI'TUS's Dance, in medicine. See CHOR EA Sandi Vit. 

VIVA Vece, q. d, as who ſhould ſay by word of mouth. 


VIVIFICA'TION, in medicine, the art of vivifying ; that is, 

of contributing to the action that gives life, or maintains 
life, . 
The chemiſts, alſo, uſe the word in ſpeaking of the new force, 
vigour, and luſtre, which, by this art, they give to natural 
bodies ; particularly to mercury, which, after having been 
fixed or amalgamated, they reſtore to its firſt ſtate. 

VIVIPPAROUS, wiviparus, in natural hiſtory, an epithet ap- 
plied to ſuch animals as bring forth their young alive and per- 
fe, in contradiſtinction to them that lay eggs, which are cal- 
led oviparous animals. 


VI'VO, in architecture, the ſhaft or fuſt of a column. 

The term is alſo uſed in a more particular ſenſe for the naked 
of a column, or other part, 

U/LCER, ulcus.—What is meant by any Ulcer feems ſo wel! 
known to every perſon, as to require no prolix deſcription ; 
for the definitions which are uſually given us, both of this and 
many other things, are generally more obſcure and difficult 
to be underſtood than the names themſelves. "The moſt clear, 
however, and diſtinct notion given of an Ulcer, is by thole 
who define it a ſolution of the ſoft parts of our bodies, toge- 
ther with the ſkin, produced by ſome internal cauſe, as an 
inflammation, abſceſs, or acrimonious humors, But wounds 
which become inveterate, and even contuſions, when difficult 
of cure, come within this definition, and paſs, at length, 
into Ulcers, and are commonly fo called. 

"The proper and uſual ſeat of an Ulcer, then, is in any of the 
ſofter parts of the body, as the ſkin, fat, glands, fleſh, and 
internal viſcera. For if there be any exulceration or corroſion 
in the harder parts, as the bones, it comes rather under the 
notion of a caries, or what is commonly called ſpina vertoſa, 
than that of an Ulcer ; though, on account of ſome kind of 


reſemblance which it has with the Ulcer, or eroſion, jo Bs 
Olter 


+ 


may prove impediments to a cure. 


ULC 


ſofter parts, they are ſometimes treated of in conjunction. 
Ulcers can by no means be reckoned all of one kind, but are 
diſtinguiſhed into various ſpecies, on many accounts ; as, I. 
With reſpect to the different parts of the body in which they 
are ſeated; for, ſometimes, they infeſt the ſkin, at other times 
the fat, and ſometimes the glands and fleſh. 2. As to their 
— for ſome Ulcers are large and extended, others 


ma 
ſmall, and contracted within narrow limits; ſome deep, others 
ſhallow, and more ſuperficial ; in particular, Ulcers of a con- 


ſiderable depth, but narrower, and more eſpecially diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the narrowneſs of their orifice or beginning, uſually paſs 
under the peculiar denomination ſinus, or fiſtula, Ulcers dif- 


fer, 3. Wich regard to duration; for ſome are recent, others | 


inveterate. 4. On account of their attendant ſymptoms ; in 
which reſpe& forme Ulcers are mild and favourable, others 
malignant, that is, attended with very acute pains, or fcetid, 
putrid, pinguious, rheumy, or diſcharging much ichor, creep- 
ing or ſpreading, cancerous, or inclining to a cancer, callous, 
fiſtulous, or verminous ; there is a difference between them, 


5. With reſpe& to their cauſes, in which light they affume | 


the epithets of ſcorbutic, venereal, carious, cancerous, peſti- 
lential, and ſuch as are ſuppoſed to proceed from faſcination. 
In the laft place, Ulcers are diſtinguiſhed by the parts in which 
they are ſeated. Thus, ſome infeſt the noſtrils, others, the 
fauces, palate, breaſts, and anus; and one ſort has the name 
of fiſtula lacrymalis. | 

The method of cure in Ulcers is extremely various, as adapt- 
ed to the great variety of the diſeaſe ; for when the Ulcer is 
but recent, it is to healed in the fame manner as a recent 
wound, or abſceſs. We muſt firſt, then, begin with mun- 
dification, or cleanſing the Ulcer ; after that proceed to in- 
cart, or fill the cavity with new fleſh ; and, laſtly, cover 
and conglutinate the ſame as much as poſſible, with a fair and 
even cicatrix. | 
Mundification of an Ulcer is uſually performed in the fol- 
lowing manner : Firſt, the corrupted matter is evacuated ; or, 
when it diſcharges itſelf not ſo freely as it ought, — ex- 
preſſed with the fingers; if there be a deep ſinus belonging to 
the Ulcer, it is to be exterged by ſome proper injections; or, 
if the place be open enough, by repeated intromiſſions of 
freſh lint. If there be any pieces of membranes, or other 
corrupted pinguious parts, left in the Ulcer, the beſt way to e- 
ject them is, at every dreſſing, to introduce into the place 
lint moiſtened with ſome digeſtive ointment, and cover it 
with a plaiſter of diachylon, diapalma, or ſomething of the 
like nature; and upon that apply compreſſes, and over the 
whole a bandage : This method is to be carefully followed 
till the place be thoroughly cleanſed, or till the bottom of the 
Ulcer appears quite red, and covered with new fleſh. 

After due mundification, our next buſineſs is to fill the Ulcer 
with new fleſh, which is performed by the help of ſuch me- 
dicines as are commonly called ſarcotics. The beſt and moſt 
effectual, by many degrees, is the digeſtive ointment ; for 
without ſome extraordinary impediment, this digeſtive is, gf 
itſelf, ſufficient to produce new fleſh, It is, indeed, the 
manner of almoſt all ſurgeons very gravely to recommend 
every one his proper balſamics for the procuring of new fleſh ; 


but there was no neceſlity, as I imagine, for them to be ſo 


careful and follicitous in this point, fince there is, in this very 
digeſtive, a balſamic virtue; and we ought, beſides, to con- 
fider, that this new fleſh owes its generation, not ſo much to 
the aſſiſtance of medicines, as the benefit of nature: For all 
the care and diligence of the ſurgeon have ſcarce any other 
effect, than to remove all ſuch _ as are hurtful, and 
f any one, however, 
ſhould think our digeſtive ointment not ftrong enough for his 
urpoſe, I would adviſe him to balſam of Arcæus, balſam of 
Pein. balfam of Meccha, balſam of ſulphur, eſſence of myrrh 
and aloes, oil of myrrh per deliquium, oil of eggs, and other 
vulnerary batſams of the like kind, to be uſed in its ſtead ; 
and, by the beft means he can procure, to accompliſh a per- 
fect conglutination. | 
When an Ulcer has penetrated ſo deep as to have its bottom 
remote, not only from fight, but from the reach of medicines, 
it may ſeem neceſſary in every dreſſing, after expreſſing the 
corrupted matter collected within, to make an injection of 
ſome cleanſing and healing liquor; ſuch as a decoction of 
agrimony and birthwort mixed with honey of roſes, or eſſence 
of myrrh and aloes, or what Belloſte, in his Hoſpital Sur- 
geon, recommends, a decoction of walnut- leaves mixed with 
ugar before the place be bound up, till the bottom is conglu- 
tinated, and to continue the ſame till the Ulcer is filled up. 
The Ulcer being, by ſome means or other, as may ſeem moſt 
adviſeable, incarned and filled up, the induction of a fit and de- 
cent cicatrix muſt be completed; but if by ſuch means you can- 
not prevent a luxuriancy of fleſh, with a moiſtneſs of the Ul- 


cer, it will be proper to ſprinkle on the part ſome drying 


powders, ſuch as thoſe of maſtic, frankincenſe, ſarcocolla, co- 


lophony, lapis calaminatis, and tutty ; applying, afterwards, 


to the place dry lint, and a plaiſter accommodated to retain 
and hold together the things applied, continuing the ſame til] 
the place be perfectly whole and found : But if the Juxuriant 
and fungous fleſh has already elevated itſelf above the reſt, a- 
bove the ſkin, the beſt way to conſume it, is to rub it with 


| 


| 
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blue vitriol; or, if this be not ſtrong enough, to ſprinkle on it 
ſome powder of red precipitate, _ burnt alum, till its growth 
be entirely ſuppreſſed, and nothing appears prominent, 

In the laſt place, it is hardly to be expreſſed how much a pru- 
dent regimen in diet and manner of living contributes towards 
the incarning and conglutination of Ulcers : For it has been 
an old obſervation of the proſeſſors of the ſalutary art, that 
very bad Ulcers have been cured by means of a regimen, 
without any conſiderable aſſiſtance from medicines ; and, on 
the contrary, that the lighteſt and moſt contemptible ſores 
have, by a neglect of the rules of diet, and prepoſterous way 
of living, degenerated into very bad, and even incurable, 
Ulcers, 

Great care, therefore, is to be taken by every perſon troubled 
with an Ulcer, to avoid ſalt, acrid, and acid food, and ſuch 
as is too fat or heating, with ſwine's fleſh, and all ſuch as 
is difficult of concoction. If a bad habit of body be an impe- 
dimient to the cure of an Ulcer, the advice of a ſkilful phy- 
ſician is required, who, by the preſcription of proper internal 
medicines, may not only prevent an Ulcer of a mild and fa- 
vourable kind from becoming malignant, and, perhaps, in- 
curable, but as much as poſſible promote and haſten its cure. 

ULCERA”TION, exulceratio, a little aperture or hole in the 
ſkin cauſed by an ulcer. 

* ulrginoſus, implies as much as moiſt, mooriſh, 

enny. 

U"LLAGE of a caſt, is that part of the caſk which is empty. 

U'LNA, in anatomy; ſee the article ARM. 

ULTE'RIOR, in geography, is applied to ſome part of a coun- 
try or province, which, with regard to the reſt of that coun- 
try, is ſituate on the farther fide of the river, mountain, or 
other boundary, which divides the country into two parts. 
'Thus Africa, with regard to Europe, is divided by mount At- 
las, into citerior and Ulterior, i. e. into two portions, the one 
on this ſide mount Atlas, and the other on that. 

ULTRAMARINE “, ultramarinum, a beautiful blue colour 


uſed by the painters, prepared from lapis lazuli. See LAPIS 
Lazul:. 


Some derive its name Ultramarine, q. d. beyond ſea, from 
its being firſt brought into Europe, out of India, and Perſia ; 
others ſay, it is becauſe its colour is deeper than the ſea. 

ULTRAMONTA'NE, ſomething beyond the mountains. 
The term is principally uſed in relation to Italy and France, 
which are ſeparated by the mountains of the Alps. 

ULTRAMU/NDANE, ultramundanus, beyond the world; is 
that of the univerſe ſuppoſed to be without, or beyond, the 
limits of our world, or ſyſtem, 

UMBE'LLA, umbellis, among botaniſts, the round tufts or 
_ of certain plants ſet thick together, and all of the ſame 

eighth, 

UMBELLVFEROUS Plants, are ſuch as have their tops 
branched and ſpread out like an umbrella; on each a little 
ſubdiviſion, on which there is growing a ſmall flower ; ſuch 
are fennel, dill, &c, 

This flower is always pentapetalous, and is ſucceeded by two 
naked ſeeds adjoining to each other, which are the true cha- 
racteriſtics that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from others. 

U'MBER, or UunRr, wnbria, among painters, &c. a kind of 
dry duſky-coloured earth, which, difated with water, ſerves 
to make a dark-brown colour, uſually called with us a hair 
colour. It is called Umber, from umbra, a ſhadow, as ſerving 
chiefly for the ſhadowing of objects: Or, rather, from Um- 
bria, a country of Italy, whence it uſed to be brought. 

UMBPFLICAL, wumtilicalis, in anatomy, ſomething that relates 
to the umbilicus or navel. 

UMBILICAL Region, is that part of the abdomen lying round 
about the umbilicus or navel, See ABDOMEN. 

UNMBILICAL Feels, are an aſſemblage of veſſels belonging to 
the foetus, conſtituting what we call the funiculus umbilicalis, 
or navel-ſtring. 

Theſe veſſels are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus. 

The Umbilical arteries ariſe from the iliacs, near their diviſi- 
on into external and internal ; and paſs thence, on each fide 
of the bladder, through the navel, to the placenta. 

The Umbilical vein, from innumerable capillaries united into 


one trunk, deſcends from the placenta to the liver of the 


foxtus ; where it is partly diſtributed into the porta, and part- 
ly into the cava, 
The urachus is only plainly found in brutes ; though there is 
no doubt but it has place, likewiſe, in mankind, 
The uſe of theſe veſſels is to maintain a continuity and com- 
munication between the mother and the fœtus. Some au- 
thors will have it, that the fœtus receives its food and increaſe 
this way, and that it grows like a vegetable from the mother 
as the root, of which the Umbilical veſſels are the ſtem; and 
the child the head or fruit of this plant animal. 
UmMBILICAL Points, in mathematics, the ſame with foci, 
UMBI'LICUS *®, navel, in anatomy, the center of the middle 
part of the lower venter, or belly ; being the place through 
which the umbilical veſſels paſs, out of the foetus, to the pla- 
centa of the mother. 
* The word is pure Latin formed of umbo, the little bunch in 
the middle of a buckler ; by reaſon of its reſemblance to the 
' navel. 
Unpi- 
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ed in mathematics, the ſame with ſocus. 1 


| * | 
U/MBONE; or horn, among floriſts, © ſignifies any pointed 
le, or piſtil, in the "middle of a flower. 
ere is, alſo, an Umbone called doubly JING or by- 
___ as in the piony ; and ſometimes the Umbone has four 
rp points, in which caſe it is termed an Umbone divided 
into ſo many heads, or cut into three or four parts. 
UMPIRE, 4 third perſon, choſen to decide a controverſy left 
to an arbitration, in cafe the arbitrators cannot agree.  * 
UNCIA,* a-term generally uſed for the twelfth part of a thing, 
in which ſenſe it occurs, in Latin writers, both for a weight 
called by us an ounce, and a meaſure called an inch. 
© Unerz, in algebra, are the numbers prefixed to the letters of the 
members of any power produced from a binomial, or multino- 

- mial root. ; | 2 

Thus, in the fourth power of @ ＋ b, that is, 32 4 ＋ 44 4 

ab+6aabb+4abbb +bbbb, the Unciæ are 4, 6, 4. 

-U'NCIALys uncialis, an epithet which antiquaries give to certain 
large · ſæed letters, or characters anciently uſed in inſcriptions 

UNDE/CAGON, is a regular polygon of eleven ſides. 

UNDECVMVIR, a magiſtrate among the ancient Athenians, 
who had ten other collegues or affociates joined with him in 

the ſame commiſſion. | | 

U'NDER-Gurrents—Diſtinct from the upper, or apparent cur- 
rents of the ſea ; ſome naturaliſts conclude there are, in di- 

vers places, Under- currents, which ſet or drive a contrary 
way. — 7 | 
Dr. Smith, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, brings the hy- 
potheſis of Under - currents to ſolve that remarkable phænome- 
non, the ſea's ſetting ſtrongly through the Streights, into the 
Mediterranean, with a conſtant current 20 leagues broad. — 
What ſhould become of the vaſt quantity of water poured in 
this way, as alſo that running from the Euxine, through the 
Boſphorus, into the HeJleſpont, and thence into the Archipe- 

lago; is a ſpeculation that has long employed the philoſophers. 

is author's conjecture is, that there is an Under-current, 

whereby as great a quantity of water is carried out as comes 
in. To confirm which he obſerves, that between the north 
and fouth Foreland, it is either high or low water upon the 
ſhore three hours before it is ſo off at ſea: A certain ſign, 
that tho? the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs 
Under-foot, or cloſe by the ground. 
He adds an account from an able ſailor in the Baltic Sound, 
that going with their pinnace into the middle ſtream, they 
were carried violently away by the current : But that, ſinking 
a bucket with a large cannon bullet to a certain depth of wa- 
ter, it gave a check to the boat's motion, and ſinking it ſtil] 
lower, the boat was driven to the windward againſt the upper 
current, which was not above four or five fathom deep. 
Dr. Halley folves the current's ſetting in at the Streights with- 
out overflowing the banks, from the great evaporation, - with- 
out ſuppoſing any Under-current. 

UxDER-Chamterlains of the Exchequer, two officers there who 
cleave the tallies and read the fame, ſo that the clerk of the 
Pell, and comptrollers thereof, may ſee that the entries are 
true. 

UNDERSTA'NDING.— The Carteſians define the Under- 

- Nanding to be that faculty whereby the mind converting with, 
and, as it were, intent on itſelf, evidently knows what is 

true in any thing not excceding its capacity. 
The corpuſcular philoſophers define the Underſtanding to be a 
faculty expreſſive of things which ſtrike on the external ſenſes, 
either by their images, or their effects, and fo enter the 

mind. Their great doctrine is nihil eſſe in intellectu quod 
non prius fuerit in ſenſu; and to this doctrine our famous 
Mr. Locke and moſt of the lateſt Engliſh philoſophers ſub- 
ſcribe. 

UNDERSTANDING, is alſo uſcd for the act, exerciſe, or exer- 
tion of this faculty, or the action whereby the mind knows 
things, or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. 


UNDER-T reaſurer cf England, vice- theſaurarius Angliz, a Gf 


ficer mentioned in the flat. 39 Eliz. c. 7. and whom ſeveral 
other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of the Exchequer. 
UNDERWOCO'D, /ub-beſcus, is coppice, or any wood that is 
not accounted timber. | 
UNDULA'TION *, in phyſics, a kind of tremulous motion, 
or vibration, obſervable in a liquid, whereby it alternately 
riſes and falls, like the waves of the ſea. 


And hence it is that the term takes its riſe from the Latin 22 
da, wave. 


UxDpVLATION, is alfo uſed in chirurgery, for a motion en- 
ſuing in the matter contained in an abſceſs upon ſqueezing 
it, —A tumor is ſaid to be in a condition for opening, when 
one perceives the Undulation. 

JNDULA”TORY MAZtion, is applied to a motion in the air, 
whereby iis parts are agitated after the ſame manner as waves 
in the ſea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe when the ftring of a 
muſical inſtrument is ſtruck, 

This Undulatory motion of the air is ſuppoſed the matter or 
cCauſe of ſound. | 

UNGUENT, unguentum, ointment, in chirurgery,—Ointments 
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See FO- are divided into ſimple and compound, though it ſo happens, 


chat ſome of the former ate conſiderably compounded ; and 
amongſt the latter, there are ſome fimple ointments, and 


others very latle compoundet. W Hw4 
ceruſe, lard, and ſome 


It frequently occurs that turpentine, 

other things are ordered to be waſhed in roſe-water, or the 

-4 Juice of ſome herbs ; but this is a circumſtance that avails fo 

little to any purpoſe of moment, that I never knew it com. 

plied with: So that a continuation of ſuch directions ſeems 
principally to be in compliment to the old preſcriptions, which 
abound in ſuch minute exactneſs. It may here, alſo, be ob- 
-ſerved in general, that where oil is directed in an ointment or 
plaiſter, the wholeſale traders, who ſeek only profit, b 
rally ſubſtitute lard ; and where ceruſe, minium, or li 
are concerned, they are generally uſed in over 
becauſe they make ſuch a weight come out much 

UNGUIS, a Latin term, hgnilying a nail of the hand or foot. 

UnGvu1s, in anatomy, is applied to two bones of the noſe, being 
as thin as ſcales, and reſembling the nail; whence their name. 
See NOSE. | _— 

UnGv1s,. or UNGuicuLUs,. among botaniſts and floriſts, de- 

notes a little ſpeck of a different colour from the reſt of the pe- 

tala, or leaves of flowers, | u N10 

UNGULA, in geometry, is the ſection of a cylinder cut off by 

a plane paſſing obliquely through the plane of the baſe, and 
part of the cylindric ſurface. | BE 

UNGULA, in natural hiſtory, the claw or hoof of a quadruped. 

UNnGULA Als, the elk's claw ; ſee ELK. 1 br 

UNGULA, or Hamus, among ſurgeons, a ſort of booked in- 
. wherewithal to extract a dead foetus out of the 
womb. ar v0 

U/NICORN, in natural hiſtory, an animal famous among the 

Greek authors, under the name of , and among the 

Latins, under that of unicornu. | 

Theſe creatures were figured under the ſhape of horſes, deer, 

hogs, and bulls, but all with the ſingularity of an enormous 

horn in their ſoreheads. They, however, have no exiſtence 
in nature, being only imaginary, as well as the virtues aſcri- 
bed to this horn. That ſubſtance known in the ſhops under 
the name of the Unicorn's horn, is the tooth of a | ceta- 
ceous fiſh, frequent in the ſeas bordering on Greenland and 

Iceland, where it is called narwhal : The authors who have 

written on fiſhes in general, call it monocerus piſcis, the Uni- 

corn fiſh, 

U/NIFORM, wniformis, denotes a thing to be ſimilar or con- 
ſiſtent either with another thing, or itſelf, in reſpect of figure, 
ſtructure, proportion, or the like. In which ſenſe it 
oppoſed to difform. ‚ 

UxtroRM Flowers, or Plants, are ſuch as are of the ſame figure 
all around, having their fore and back parts, as alſo their right 
and left parts, exactly alike. 

UNIFO'RMITY, regularity, a ſimilitude or reſemblance be- 
tween the parts of a whole. Such is that we meet withal in 
figures of many ſides and angles reſpectively equal and an- 
ſwerable to each other. 

UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſemblage of ſeveral diffe- 
rent things in one. 

Ux fo, in a philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Dr. Grew, for one 
of the three ways of mixture ; being the joining together of 
atoms or inſenſible particles, fo as touch in a plane, as is fu 
2 to be the caſe in the cryſtallizations of ſalt, and the lite 

odies. g 

Un1ow, among painters, reſſes a ſymmetry and agreement 
between the ſeveral parts of a painting, when e. gr. there is a 
deal of relation and connection between them, both as to fi- 
gures and their colouring: So that they apparently conſpire to 
form one thing. 

Un1on, in architecture, may denote a harmony between the 
colours in the materials of a building, ' 

Un1on, or the Union, by way of eminence, is more particu- 

larly uſed, among us, to expreſs the act whereby the two ſepa- 
rate kingdoms of England and Scotland were incorporated in- 
to one, under the title of the kingdom of Great-Britain. 

The happy Union, in vain attempted by king James the Firft, 
was at length effected in the year 1707, by the general con- 
ſent of the queen and eſtates of each realm. 

UNISON, in muſic, is the effect of two ſounds which are e- 
qual in degree of tune, or in point of gravity and acuteneſs. 
Uniſon may be defined a conſonance of two ſounds produced 
by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the ſame matter, length, 
thickneſs, and tenſion, equally ſtruck, and at the ſame time, 
ſo that they yield the ſame tone or note. | | 
Or it is the Union of two ſounds ſo like each other, that the 
ear, perceiving no difference, receives them as- one and the 
ſame ſound, | | 
What conſtitutes uniſonance, is the equality of the number 
of vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal times ; where 
there is an inequality in that reſpe&t, and, of conſequence, 
an inequality in degree of tune, the unequal ſounds conſtitute 
an interval. | 
Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of concords ; and the founda- 
tion, or, as ſome call it, the mother of all the reſt: Yet 
others deny ic to be any concord at all, maintaining i to be 
only that in ſounds, which unity is in numbers, = 
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Thee refitainthe. word concord to intervals, and make it in- 


. clude a diſfarenee of tune ; but this is precarious : For as the 


: 


- word concord . — it is certainly 


applicable zo Uniſons of the ff degree. 
Bat though uniſonance, or an equality of tune, makes the 


molt perſect agreement of ſound, it is not true, that the near- 


ſome othercauſe, han the quality or 
t is a famed phæ 


ments, —_ voice and harpſichord ; or a bell, or even a 
drinking-gl; | 
This our philoſophers account for thus ; one ſtring being, 
ſtruck, and the air put in motion thereby, every other 
. ſtring, within the reach of that motion, will receive ſome im- 
preſſion therefrom : but each ſtring can only move with a de- 
terminate velocity of recoutſes or vibrations; and all Uniſons 
proceed from equal or equidiurnal vibrations, and other con- 
cords, from other proportions, Tye omg ſtring, then, 
keeping with the founding ftring, as having the 
ſame — Fade muſt 8 its e — 
and ſtill improved, till its motion becomes ſenſible, and it 
- gives a diſtin ſound. Other concording ſtrings have their 
motion propagated in different degrees, according to the fre- 
uency of the coincidence of their vibrations, with thoſe of 
= ſounded ſtring; tie octave, therefore, moſt ſenſibly : Then 
in the fifth, after which the croſſing of the motions prevents 


an . 

This illuſtrate by the pendulum, which, being ſet a 

hater hep the — oy be anions, and ftill improved 

and augmented, by making frequent, light, coincident im- 
ſes, "as blowing on it, when the vibration is juſt finiſhed : 
t if it be touched by any croſs or oppoſite motion, and this 


too frequently, the motion will be interrupted and ceaſe alto- | 


r.—S$o of two Uniſon ſtrings, if the one be forcibly 
Tuck, it communicates motion by the air to the other: And 
being equidiurnal in their vibrations, that is, finiſhing them 
preciſely together, the motion of the other will be improved 
and heightened by the frequent impulſes received from the 
vibrations of the firſt ; becauſe given preciſely, when that 
other has finiſhed its vibration and is my to return: But if 
the vibrations of the chords be unequal in duration, there will 
be a croſſing of motions leſs or more, according to the pro- 
portion of the inequality; by which the motion of the un- 
touched firing will be ſo checked, as never to be ſenſible. 
And this, we find, is the caſe in all conſonances, except Uni- 
ſon, octave, and the fifth, 
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|Unrvincat, feral, a is either complex or iticorh- 
, 


\ Yip — is either an Univerſal propo- 
| as every whole is greater than its part; or whatever 
raiſes & manif conception of the the definiti 
2 reaſonable . n = 
\n incomplex Uhiyerſal, is what produces onè only coticep- 
tion in the mind, is & fimple thing reſpecting 4 z as hu- 
man nature, which relates to every individual it is 


found: 


UNIVERSATITY, the quality tat denominates a thing uni- 
yertal, -.. .-- |, + F * 
UNIVERSE, the whole extent of ſpice. 


As ſpace is, in its own nature, infinite, we may forth ari 


idea of the infinity of the Univerſe, which can; therefore, on- 


8 in part, be comprehended by us: And that part of the 

niverſe which we can have an yon ion of, is that which 
Is the ſubject of our ſenſes ; and is the eye preſents us 
with an idca of a vaſt extended proſpeR, and the appearance 
of various ſorts of bodies diſſeminated through the fame. 
The infinite abyſs of ſpace, which the Greeks called the 
7) oz», the Latin the inane, and we the Univerſe, does un- 
doubtedly comprehend an infinity of ſyſtems of moving bodies 
round one very | central one, which the Romans called 
ſol, and we the ſun, This collection of bodies is, therefore, 
properly called the ſolar ſyſtem, and ſometimes the mundane 

m, from the Latin word mundus; the world. 
at the Univerſe contains as many ſolar ſyſtems or worlds, 

as there are what we call fixed ſtars, ſeems reaſonable to in- 
fer ſtom hence, that our ſun, removed to the diſtance of a 
ſtar, would appear juſt as a tar does, and all the bodies move- 
ing about it would diſappear entirely. Now the reaſoh why 
they diſappear is, becauſe are opake bodies, and too 
ſmall to be ſeen at ſo great a diſtance, without an intenſe de- 
pre of light z whereas theirs is the weakeſt that can be, as 

rig firſt borrowed, and then reflected to the eye. 
But the fun, — of his immenſe bulk and innate light, 
which is the ſtrongeſt poſſible, will be viſible at an immenſe 
diſtance ; but the greater the diſtance, the leſs bright it will 
appear, and of a leſſer magnitude: And, therefore, every ſtar 
of every magnitude may probably be a ſun like our own, in- 
forming a ſyſtem of planets or moving bodies, each of which 
may be inhabited, like our earth, _ various kinds of ani- 
mals, and ſtored with vegetable and other ſubſtances. 
In this view of the Univerſe, an auguſt idea ariſes in the mind; 
and worthy of the infinite and wiſe author of nature, who can 
never be ſuppoſed to have created ſo many glorious obs to 
anſwer fo trifling a purpoſe as the twinkling to mortals, by 
night now and then; beſides that, the far greateſt paiti of the 
ſtars are never ſeen by us at all, as we have obſerved un- 
der that article. 


When, therefore, Moſes tells us, that in the beginning God | 


created the heavens and the earth, it is be underttood in a li- 
mited ſenſe, and to mean only the making, or, ther, new- 


making, of our terraqueous globe; for it is expreſs|y (aid, that 

the earth, in its firſt ſtate, was a cha (in Hebrew wits n, | 1h 

ſhapeleſs and void) which probably might be only the ruing [| 

of a pre-exiſtent globe, inhabited by rational creatures in the | 

ſame manner as ſince its renovation. And though it be (aft, 4 

God made two great lights, the ſun and the moon, it docs not | ! | 
| 


U/NIT, Ux1TE, or Unity, in arithmetic, the number one, 
or one fingle individual of diſcrete quantity. | 
UNITY, wntas, the abſtract, or quality which conſtitutes or 
determines a thing unum, or one. 
Unity, in N In the drama there are three Unities to be 
obſerved, the Unity of action, that of time, and that of place. 
In the epic poem, the great, and almoſt only Unity, is that 
of the action. Some regard, indeed, to be had to that 
of me; that of place there is no room for. —The Unity of 
character is not reckoned among the Unities 
The Unity of the dramatic action conſiſts of the Unity of the 
intrigue in comedy, and that of the danger in tragedy ; and 


follow they had no exiſtence before that time, any more than | | 
it does that the ſtars had not, which he is ſaid to have made | | 
alſo. | 

Now, if the ſtars had np exiſtence before the Moſaic creation, 
then were there no other ſyſtems of worlds before our own ; 
then muſt all the infinity of ſpace have been one eternal abſo- 
lute inane or em 
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this not only in the plan of the fable, but alſo in the fable ex- 

tended and filled with epiſodes. „ en 

The epiſodes are to be worked in without corrupting the U- 
ity, or forming a double action; and the ſeveral members are 

to be ſo — * together, as to be conſiſtent with that con- 

tinuity of action ſo neceſſary to the body, and which Horace 


preſcribes, when he ſays, Git quodvis fumplex duntaxat & u- 


mum. 

The Unity of the epic action, Mr. Dacier obſerves, does not 

conſiſt in the Unity of the hero, or in the Unity of his cha- 

racter and manners, though theſe be circumſtances n 

thereto.— The Unity of action requires that there be but one 

principal action, of which all the reſt are to be incidents or 

dependencies. ' » 

F. Boſſu affigns three thin requiſite thereto ; the firſt, that 

no epiſode be uſed but what is fetched from the plan and 

—— of the action, and which is a natural member of that 
Y 

nected 


the ſecond, that the epiſodes and members be well con- 
with each other ; the third is not to finiſh ny pifode, 
fo as it may appear a whole action, but to let each always 
ſeen in its quality of member of the body, and an unfiniſhed 
rt. ; 
. of poſſeſſion, in law, ſignifies a joint polleſſion of two 
rights, 1 titles. 9 * ; 
UNIVER AL, ſomething that is common to many things, 
or it is one thing belonging to many, or all things. 
* The ward, according to ſome, is compounced of unum ver- 
fur akia. 


the worlds, mu ſuppoſed to have made them all at once : 
Which ſuppoſitions are too extravagant and unreaſonable, and, 
therefore, cannot be the ſenſe of that paſiage of ſcripture ; 
which, I think, can be no more than this, that, when God 
had formed the earth into an habitable globe, he gave it ſuch 


a poſition and motion about the ſun, and about its own axis, 


as ſhould cauſe an agreeable variety in the length of days and 
nights, and in the temperature of the ſeaſons of the year. 


UNIVERSITY, wniver/itas, a collective term, applied to an 


aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges eſtabliſhed in a city, or out 
town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, appointed 
to teach them to ſtudents; and where degrees or certificates 
of ſtudy in the divers faculties are taken up. 
In each Univerſity four faculties are uſually taught, theology, 
medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences, 
They are called Univerſities, or univerſal ſchools, by reaſon 
the four faculties are ſuppoſed to make the world, or whole 
compaſs of ſtudy. : 
In the eye of the law, an Univerſity is held a mere lay body, 
or community; though, in reality, it be a mixed body, com- 
ſed partly of laymen, and partly of eccleſiaſtics. 
niverſities had their firſt riſe in the 12th and-13th centuries. 


' — Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be the firſt that 


were ſet on foot ; but then they were on a different footing 

from the Univerſities among us. 

Our own Univerſities, Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem intitled 

to the greateſt antiquity, of any in the world ; and Baliol 

and Merton colleges in Oxford, and St. Peter's in — 
11 * | 


ſpace till that time, and God, who made h 
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vel 
made college) in the 14 
Fe oy of this kind, 5 71 ren 
or thougb Univerſity college in, Cambridge had been a place 
for ſtudents ever, ſince the year 57 2, yet this, like many of the 
other ancient colleges beyond ſea, and Leyden, to this day, 
was, no proper college, but the ſtudents, without any diſtinc- 
tion of habit, lived in citizens houſes, having only meeting- 
laces to hear lectures and diſpute, * Wig 
In after times there were gre built = — ſtudents 900 in 
iety z only each to be at his own diſc „as in. the inns 
of þ 4, . ſe, * br were called 25 but now halls. 
At laſt, plentiful revenues were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe halls, 
to manga the ſtudents in diet, apparel, &c. and theſe were 
colleges. _ gdh | l 
The Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are governed, 
next, under the king, by a chancellor, who is to take care 
2 the goyernment of the whole Univerſity, to maintain the li- 
rties thereof, &c. « | 
Under him is the high-ſteward, whoſe office is't6. aſſiſt the 
chancellor, and other officers, when required, in the- execu- 
tion of their offices, and to hear and determine capital cauſes, 
nccording to the laws of the land, and the privileges of the 
- Unive a, | | . 
The — officer is the vice-chancellor, who officiates for the 
chancellor in his abſence. There are alſa two proctors who 
aſſiſt in the government of the Uniyerlity, particularly, in the 
buſineſs of ſchool exerciſe, taki degrees, puniſhing vio- 


lators of the ſtatutes, &c. Add to theſe, a public orator, 


keeper of records, regiſter, beadles, and verger. * ins 

UNTVOCAL, in the — is applied to two or more names, 
or terms, that have but ſignification, in oppolitian to e- 
quivocal, which is where one term has two or more hgnifica- 
tions. | 
Our Univocal terms are ſuch, whoſe name, as well as na- 
ture, is the ſame, in oppoſition. to equivocals, whoſe names 
are the ſame, but their natures very different. 

UxivocaL. Generation. — The doctrine of the ancients, with 
reſpect to propagation, was, that all perfect animals were pro- 
duced by Univocal generation, that is, by the ſole union or 
copulation of a male and female of the ſame ſpecies or deno- 
mination ; and that inſets were produced by equivocal gene- 
ration, without any ſeed, and merely of the corruption of the 
earth exhaled, and, as it were, impregnated by the ſun's 
rays ; but this doctrine of inſects is now exploded. 

UNLA'WFUL, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, or contrary 
to the terms of law, either divine or human. 

UNLAwruL Aſſembly, the meeting of three or more perſons to- 
gether by force to commit ſome unlawful act, as to aſlault 
any perſon, to enter his houſe or land, &c. and thus abide- 
ing together, whether they attempt the execution or not. 

UNLIMITED, or indeterminate Problem, is ſuch a one as is 
capable of infinite ſolutions, 

UNMOOFR, a term uſed at ſea; when a veſſel who was 
riding at anchor weighs the ſame, or gets it up in order to 

fail, they ſay ſhe is unmooring. . | 

VOCA'BULARY *, vocabularium, in grammar, denotes the 
collection of the words of a language, with their ſignifications, 
otherwiſe called a dictionary, lexicon, or nomenclature, 


* "The word is French, formed of the obſcure word wocable, of 
the Latin wvacabulum, word. 

The Vocabulary is properly a leſſer kind of dictionary, which 
does not enter ſo minutely into the origins and different ac- 
-ceptations of words. . 

VO'CAL, ſomething that relates to the voice or ſpeech. 

VO/CAL Miſie, is muſic ſet to words, eſpecially verſes, and 
to be performed by the voice. In contradiſtinction to in- 
ſtrumental muſic, compoſed only for inſtruments, without 


ſinging. | 
VO/CATIVE, in grammar, the fifth caſe or ſtate of nouns, 

When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or addreſs 
ourſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking. of, as if it were a per- 
ſon, the noun, or name, requires a new. relation, which the 
Latins and Greeks expreſs by a new termination, called the 
Vocative. | 

Thus, of dominus, Lord, in the nominative, the Latins have 
made domine, O Lord, in the Vocative ; of Antonius, An- 
toni, &c,—But as this was a thing not abſolutely neceſſary, 
and as the nominative caſe might ſerve on ſuch occaſions, this 
new caſe, or termination, was not univerſal : In the plural, 
for inſtance, it was the ſame with the nominative, and even 
in the ſingular, it was only practiſed in the ſecond declenſion 
among the Latins; and in Greek, where it is the moſt com- 
mon, it is frequently neglected, and the nominative uſed in 
its ſtead : As in that paſlage of the Greek pſalms quoted by 
St. Paul, to Jon the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 9,6 os ö Ode, 
thy throne, O God! 


In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe is or- 


dinarily expreſſed in nouns that have an article in the nomi- 
native, by ſuppreſſing that article; as the Lord is my hope.— 
Lord, thou art my hope]! Though, on many occafions, we 
uſe an interjection. 

VOICE, vox, a ſound produced in the throat and mouth of an 
animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for that purpoſe, 


13th on, Ay be (aid. to be the 
Ln oy 4 | 


VOL 


| Vacate either articulate of inarticilate; : 
Articulaie Voicks, are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire together 
to form ſomeaſſemblage, or little ſyſtem of ſounds.— Such are 
the volces expreſing che letters of an alphabet, numbers of 
| rar gm together — words. e 
nart; e VOICES, are as are not organi or a a 
into words 3 ſuch is the barking of dogs, r 
. dN "is h ECG 
| in grammar, is a circumſtance in yerbs, whereby 
come to be conſidered, as either active or paſſive, i; . 
| as expreſſing an action impreſſed on another ſubject, as I beat 
or receiving it from another, as I am beaten, 2 
Voics, in matters of elections, denotes à vote or ſuffrage. 
VOTDANCE, vacancy, in the canon law, a want of an ineum- 
bent J 4 Depair: Roar $9 ATT 
VOIDEL „ urde, in heraldry is underſtood of an ordinary whoſe 
inner or middle part is cut out, leaving nothing but its ed 
| to ſhew its form ; ſo that the field appears through it. K, 
it is needleſs to expreſs the colour, or metal of the voided p: 
| becauſe it muſk of courſe be that of the fel. 
VOYDER, in heraldry, one of the ordinaries whoſe figure is 
| 55 Net 1 of the flaſque or flench, only that it 'doth not 
| To much, | Way müder 
VOL, among heralds, fignifies the two wings of à fow! joined 
| together, borne in armory, as being the whole that makes the 
icht. —Accordingly, a demi Vol'is a fingle wing. 
A, the palm, or inſide of the hand, Saeed Leto 
Nee ET 0 ROUT iy 26 CAPO RUK Nth 
ANT, in heraldry, is when à bird in a coat of arms i 


: 


Aying, or having its wings ſpread out. 


Part; 


iy off upon the application of heat or fire, as thofe which en- 
dure the fire without diffipation are called fixec. 
OLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to denote à mixed 
body, whoſe integral parts are eafily diſſipated by fire or heat; 
but is more propertly ufed for bodies whoſe elements or firſt 
component parts are eaſily ſeparated from each other, and diſ- 
; perſed in air. | * TER 5 
VOLATILISA'TION, or VOLATILIZATION, the act of ren- 
dering fixed bodies volatile, or of reſolving them by fire into a 
ine ſubtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily diſſipates and flies 


TILE, in chemiſtry, are thoſe ſubſtances which'riſe and 


away. | 
VOLCANO, or Vur.caxo, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
to mountains that belch or vomit fire, flame, aſhes," einders, 

ſtones, &c. | | 
FS, are Mount Ztna in Sicily, Mount Veſuvius near Naples, 

. 4 n 
Near Guatimala in South America, are two mountains, the one 
called a Volcano of fire; the other of water. Out of the firſt, 
huge pieces of rocks are frequent] y hurled with as much vehe- 
mence as balls from a cannon, and a written letter may be read 


o 


by the light of its flames at the diſtance of three miles. Out 
of the other vaſt quantities of water are continually ſpued up. 
Volcano's and ignivomous mountains, thoug ome of 
moſt terrible phænomena in nature, have their uſes, being a 
kind of ſpiracles, or tunnels whereby to vent the fire and vapour, 
and would otherwiſe. make a more dreadful havock by con- 
vulſions and earthquakes. + \ 
Nay, if the hypotheſis of a central fire and waters be admitted, 
thoſe outlets muſt be abſolutely neceffary to the peace and 
quiet of the terraqueous globe. —Accordingly, Dr. Woodward 
obſerves, there is ſcarce any country much annoyed with earth- 
quakes, but has one of theſe. hery vents ; which is conſtantly 
obſerved to be all in flames whenever an earthquake happens; 
by which means it gorges the fire, which, while it was un- 
derneath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. e adds, that were it 
not for theſe diverticula, whereby the central fire has an exit, it 
would rage in the bowels of the earth much more furiouſly, 
and make much greater havock than it does; and that there 
are not wanting inſtances of countries that have been wholly 
freed from earthquakes by the eruption of a new Volcano 
there. 
VOLLE, a military ſalute made by diſcharging a great num- 
ber of fire- arms at the ſame time. 
VOTLO, in antiquity, a name which the Romans gave the 
ſlaves who, in the ſecond Punic war, offered themſelves to ſerve 
in the army upon a want of a ſufficient number of citizens. 
VOLTE, in the manage, ſignifies a round or circular motion, 
conſiſting of a gait of two treads, made by a horfe going ſide- 


g D 
ways round a center; the two treads making parallel tracts, 


one, by the fore - feet, larger, and the other, by the hind- feet. 
ſmaller; the ſhoulders bearing outwards, and the croup ap- 
proaching towards the center. 6 . 
Demi-VoLTE, is half a round of one tread or two made by the 
horſe at one of the angles or corners of the Volte, or at the end 
of the line of the paſſade ; ſo as, when he is near the end of 
this line, or near one of the corners of the Volte, he changes 
hands to return by a ſemi-circle. | | | 
A or inverted Vol TE, is a track of two treads, which 
the horſe makes with his head to the center and his'croup out, 
going ſidewiſe upon a walk, trot, or gallop, and tracing out a 
larger circumference with his ſhoulders, and a ſmaller with his 
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UME *, volumgr, ot v faj 
* l. i ms, of ah bitt u be 
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: den way ot making op boats being in fc of bark or parch- 
ment. bie mie „n | 
VoruMeE of a body, is alſo uſed; am 


its bulk or the ſpace incloſed Within its ſupetficies. 


VO'LUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a &aufe in one ſpecies of | 


the king's writs of protection and letters patent. 
VO/LUNT, voluntas, in law, is when a tenant holds lands, &c. 
at the will of the leffor, or lord of the manor. 

VOLU”TE , voluta, in architecture, a kind of ſpiral ſcroll, 


14, The word had its rife'eoolvends, rolling or winding; the an 


ong foreign philoſophers, for! 


VO/MITING, woamitus.—Vomiti 


VOR 


and has all their qualities, This is the fruit of another tree of 


the ſame genus, called ſcheru-katu-valli-caniram, and the 


wood of either of the other trees is ſometimes ſent to us 


under the name of Jignum' colubrinum. This tree is the 
true and gennine one that furniſhes the officinal wood. 


and a nauſea ſeem to be 
2 ſpaſmodic motions of the muſcular fibres of the 
ceſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines; attended with ſtrong con- 
vulſions of the muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, which, 
when gentle, create a nauſea z when violent, a Vomiting. 
Theſe convulſive diſorders proceed from the immoderate quan- 
tity, or acrimony of the food; from poĩſons; from ſome injury 


uſed in the Tonic and Compoſite capitals, whereof it makes the] of the brain, as a wound, contuſion, compreſſion, or inflam- 
principal charaQteriſtic and ornament. | mation of that part; from an inflammation of the diaphragm, 


* Some call it the ram's horn from its figure, which bears a 


near reſemblance thereto. 


There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in the Volute.— In ſome 
the bit or edge, throughout all the circumvolutions, is in the 
ſame line or plane; ſuch are the antique Ionic Volutes, and 
.thoſe of Vignola.— | 
back; in others project or ſtand out, —Again, in ſome the 
circumvolutions 'are oval, in others the canal of one circum- 
volution is detached from. the liſt of another by a vacuity or 
perture.—In others the rind is parallel to the abacus, and 

ings out from behind the flower thereof. In others it ſeems 

to ſpring out of the vaſe from behind the ovum, and riſes to 


. 


the abacus, as in moſt of the fine Compoſite capitals. | 


VO'LVULUS, in medicine, a name which ſome authors give 
to the iliac paſſion, by others called chordapſus, and by others 
„ An Os a | 
R, in anatomy, according to the deſcription given it by 
Mr. Cheſelden, is ſeated between the bones of the palate and 
the ſphenoidal bone, arg Aw joined to the proceſs of the 
ethmoides, and part of lower jaw, and having its fore- 
part which is ſpongy continued to the middle cartilage of the 
noſe, and making, in conjunction with it, the ſeptum naſi. 


* VOYMICA, in medicine, is commonly taken for a ſuppurated 


impoſtume, or an abſceſs with a ſuppuration. Ca/tellus. 

Vomica Pulmenum, is a latent diſeaſe of the lungs, which often 
deceives under a ſhew of health. What goes by this name is 
a {mall abſceſs ſeated in ſome part of the lungs, and ftraitly 
incloſed within a bag or membrane. This diſorder is moſt 
incident to thoſe who are afflicted with a talus, or labour under 
an anaſtomoſis or rupture of a vein in the lungs. In this diſeaſe, 
the breath ſmells ill long before the Vomica breaks, ſome- 
times blood comes up with coughing, the body is perſectly dull 
and heavy, and the cough very long and troubleſome, and 
ſometimes followed by an expectoration of the Vomica, in 
which caſe the patient is. ſeized with no ſmall fever ſucceeded 


by bloody ſpit, and a vaſt perturbation of body; the conſequence | 


of which circumſtance may poſſibly be a recovery to a good 
ſtate of health. It has often happened that the Vomica by a 
ſudden rupture has diſcharged itſelf into the heart, and occa- 
ſioned ſudden and — death. 

Nur V omicAa, in pharmacy, a flat, compreſſed, round fruit of the 
breadth of a ſhilling or ſomewhat more, and of about the thick- 
neſs of a crown-piece. Its ſurface is not much wrinkled or 
corrugated, but ſometimes marked with tolerably regular fibres, 
running from the center to the circumference ; it is ſomewhat 


downy or woolly, and. of an extream firm texture, tough like] 


horn, and of a pale greyiſh brown colour. It has a ſort of 


umbilicus on each ſide of the center, and is more prominent | 


on one fide, and more depreſſed on the other; it is very dif- 


ficultly cut or broken, and leaves a ſmooth and gloſly ſurface | 


behind the knife ; it is moderately heavy, and is of a ſome- 


what paler colour within than on the ſurface ; it has no ſmell, 


but an extremely bitter taſte. 

We have it only from the Eaſt-Indies, whence it is brought 
with another drug called the lignum colubrinum. Though 
it has been but lately known, there have been many diſputes 


In others the ſpires or circumvolutions fall | 


| 
V 


V 


ſtomach, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidnies, pancreas, or me- 
ſentery ; from an irritation of the gula ; from a diſorderly mo- 
tion of the ſpirits, by . agitations in a coach, ſhip, 
or otherwiſe, or from the idea of ſomething nauſeous. Boer- 


haave Inſtitut. Medic. 
OPFSCUS, a Latin term uſed; in reſpect of twins in the womb 


for that which comes to the perfect birth, the other being be- 
fore excluded abortive. 


O'RTEX, whirkwind, in meteotology, a ſudden, rapid, vio- 
lent, motion of the air in gyres, or circles, N 


VorTEex, verge, is alſo uſed for an eddy or whirl-pool of a 


body of water, in certain ſeas or rivers, which runs rapidly 
around, forming a ſort of cavity in the middle. 


Vox rx, in the Carteſian philoſophy, is a fyſtem or collection 


of particles of matter moving the fame way, and round the 
ſame axis, | 

Such Vortices are the grand machines, whereby thoſe philoſo- 
phers ſolve moſt of the motions and other phænomena of the 
heavenly bodies, — Accordingly the doctrine of theſe Vortices 
makes a 2 — part of the Carteſian philoſophy. : 
But this doEtrine of Vortices is at beſt merely hypothetical. — 
It does not pretend to ſhew by what laws and means the celeſ- 
ſtial motions are really effe&ted, ſo much as by what means 
they poſſibly might, in caſe it ſhould have ſo pleaſed the Crea- 
tor.— But we have another principle which accounts for the 
ſame phænomena, as well, nay, better than that of V ortices 
and which we plainly find has an actual exiſtence in the na- 
ture of things; and this is gravity, or the weight of bodies. 
The Vortices then ſhould be caſt out of philoſophy, were it 
only that two different adequate cauſes of the ſame phænome- 
na are inconſiſtent, | | 


But we have other objections againſt ĩit.— For, 1", if the bodics 


of the planets and comets be carried round the fun in Vort ices, 
the bodies of the parts of the Vortex muft revolve at the 


' ſame time in different directions, and with different velocity. 


IIt follows, therefore, that theſe parts of the Vortex muſt 
revolve at the fame time in different directions, and with 
different velocity; ſince one velocity and direction will be 
required for the paſſage of the planets, and another for 
that of the comets. 2, If it were granted that ſeveral Vortices 
were-contained in the ſame ſpace, do penetrate each other, 
and revolve with divers motions ;. ſince thoſe motions muſt be 
conformable to thoſe of the bodies which are perfectly regular, 
and performed in conic ſections; it may be aſked how they 
ſhould have been preſerved entire fo many ages, and not di- 
ſturbed nor confounded by the adverſe actions and ſhocks of 
ſo much matter as they meet withal? The number of comets 
is very great, and their motion is perfectly regular, obſerving 
the ſame laws with the planets, and moving in conical orbits 
which are exceedingly excentric. Accordingly, they move 
every way, and to all parts of the heavens, freely pervading the 
planetary regions, and going frequently contrary to the order 
of the ſigns ; which would be impoſſible, unleſs theſe Vortices 
were away. Of TR 

If the planets move round the ſun in Vortices, thoſe parts of 


between the people, who have ſeemed beſt acquainted} with it 
at firſt, as to its nature and origin. It was held by many to 
be a root of a plant, and by others to be a fungus or an excre- 


be equally denſe with the planets themſelves ; conſequently, 
the vortical matter, contiguous to the perimeter of the earth's 
orbit, would be as denſe as the earth itſelf ; and that berween 


ſcence. But it is in reality the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt- 


Indian tree, the wood of which is the lignum colubrinum of 


the ſhops. 

Some have preſcribed ſmall doſes of the nux Vomica as a ſpe- 
cific againſt, a gonorrhea, and others againſt quartan agues. 
But we have ſo many good and ſafe medicines for all theſe pur- 
poſes, that there ſeems no occaſion for our having recourle to 
ſuch as theſe, which ſhew ſo many ſigns of miſchief. - 

There is another ſpecies of the nux Vomica, deſcribed by Brey- 
nius, and in the Hortus Malabaricus, under the name of modira 
caniram, and nux Vomica officinarum vera. Commelin deter- 
mines this tree, net the former, to afford the tree nux Vomica, 
and the true lignum colubrinum of the ſhops ; and Herman, on 
the other han is as poſitive as to the other. It is probable, that 
as the trees are much alike in their fructification, and in their 
qualities, the wood and kernels of the fruit of both are indifcri- 
minately ſent over to us under theſe names. There is allo yet 
another kind of the nux Vomica, ſometimes met with in the 
ſhops, which is much ſmaller than the former, ſcarce exceed- 
ing the breadth of a ſixpence 3 otherwiſe it is very like them, 


the orbits of the earth and Saturn muſt be as denſe or denſer. 
For a Vortex cannot maintain itfelf, unleſs the more denſe 
parts be in the center, and the leſs denſe towards the circum- 
ference; and, ſince the periodical times of the planets are in a 
ſeſquialterate ratio of their diſtances from the fun, the parts of 
the Vortex muſt be in the ſame ratio. Whence it follows, 
that the centrifugal force of the parts will be reciprocally as the 
ſquares of the Ane. Such; therefore, as are of a greater 
diſtance from the center, will endeavour to recede therefrom 
with the leſs force. Accordingly,” if they be leſs denſe, they 
muſt give way to the greater force, whereby the parts nearer 
the center endeavour to riſe.— Thus, the more denſe will riſe, 
and the leſs denſe deſcend ; and thus there will be a change 
of places, till the whole fluid matter of the Vortex be ſo ad- 
juſted, as it may reſt in æquilibrio. N 

Thus will the greateſt part of the Vortex, without the earth's 
orbit, have a degree of denſity and inaCtivity, not leſs than that 
of the earth itſelf. —Whence the comets muſt meet with a 


eſiſtance, contrary to all appearances,” 
very great 7 , bi b VOTIVE 


| 
: 
Vortices next the planets, we have already obſerved, would | | 
| 
ij 
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VOTIVE Aideb, are thoſe whereon the vows of the pecple! 


for the or empreſſet, | are expreſled.; «| enen 
YOUGHEE/, a perfon who. js or vouches for another, 
who in re thereof is called v ner. by W 
VOUCHER, in law, the tenant in a 97 
_ | al a into court, bound to warranty and either 
to defend his right againſt the demandant, er to yield 
other lands, &c. 
CHER, 10 fi 


v | to value. | 1 ww 195% * 0 
VCHER, 2 gnifies a ledger book, or hook of accounts, 
| wherein are entered the warrants bye. accountants diſ- 
arge. 190 HAR | 114 
VOUSSOI vault-ſtone, or key-ſtone, in architecture, a ſtone 
proper to form the ſweep of an arch, being cut ſomewhat: in 
mannet of a truncated cone, whoſe were they prolonged, 
would terminate in a center to which all the ſtones of the vault 
1 Are di . | * 7 | x 
VOW,. votur:, a ſolemn promiſe, or offering of a man's ſelf, 
N or other thing, to _ K "a" 193 
ows, vota, among the Romans, ſignifies offerings, preſents, 
and prayers made for the emperors, and Gæſars particularly, 
for ee e and the laſtingneſs of their empire. . 
vOWEL, vocalis, in grammar, a letter which affords a com- 
plete ſound of itſelf; or à letter ſo ſimple, as only to need 
a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and form a di- 
ſtinct voice. | ; Yo 
Such are a, e, i, o, u; which are called voeales, Vowels, in 
contradiſtinction to certain other letters, which depending on 
a particular application of ſome part of the mouth, as the teeth, 
ips, or palate, can make no perfect ſound without an open 
of the mouth, that is, without the addition of a Vowel ; an 
are, therefore, called conſonants, | | 
Though we ordinarily reckon only five Vowels, yet, beſides 
that each of theſe may be either long or ſhort, which occafi- 
ons a conſiderable variety in the ſound, to conſider only their 
differences reſulting from the different apertures of the mouth, 
one might add four or five more Vowels to the number. — 
For the e open, and the e cloſe, are different enough to make 
two Vowels, as in ſea and ; fo alſo the o open, and the 
o cloſe; in hoſt and organ. Add, that the u pronounced ou, 
as the Latins did, as the Italians and Spaniards ſtill do, 
has a vety different ſound from the u, as pronounced by the 
Greeks, and, as at this day, by the Engliſh and French.— 
Again, eo, in people, makes but one ſimple ſound, though we 
write it with two Vowels, 
Laſtly, the e mute is no more than a ſurd joined to a conſo- 
nant, when that is to be pronounced without àa Vowel, as 
when it is immediately followed other conſonants, as in 
the word ſcamnum.— This is what the Hebrews call ſcheva, 
eſpecially when it begins the ſyllable ; and this ſcheva is found 
in all languages, though overlooked in many. of them, parti- 
cularly, the Engliſh, Latin, &c. by reaſon it has its proper cha- 
rater to denote it; „ in ſome of the vulgar tongues, 
icularly French and high Dutch, it is expreſſet by the 
owel e, adding its ſound to the reſt. 
Thus, without regardin 
Vawel, as to length or ſhortneſs, one may diſtinguiſh ten di- 
ferent Vowels expreſſed by the following c ers, a, e, ©, 
i, o, eu, ou, u, e mute. 9 1 Zo a 
CPRIGHT, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of ſhell fiſhes, as 
crevices, &c. when ſtanding erect in a coat.—Inaſmuch as 
they want fins, they cannot according to Guillim, be proper- 
ly aid to be hauriant; that being a term appropriated to ſcaly 
URA'CHUS, | 
ceeding from the bottom of the winary bladder, through the 
navel to the placenta along with the umbilical veſſels, where- 
of it is eſteemed one. | | 
The termination of the Urachus in the placenta forms a little 
oval veſica or bladder, which ſerves to receive the urine ſe- 
creted in the kidnies of the foetus, and that could not make its 
way. through the urethra, by reaſon of the reſiſtance of the 
ſphincter of the bladder which is not to be ayercome but by 
1 l in w the higher coloured, and the 
is ſill in the er quantity the hi an 
more like OLE. near the time of the birth. _ 
The Urachus is not ſound any where but in brutes, but there 
is no diſpute but it exiſts in a human foetus. .. i 
M. Drilincourt, a celebrated profeſſor of anatomy at Leyden, 
and ſomeothers after him, deny the Urachus to be hollow, on 
which ſuppoſition it would not be eaſy to aſſign its uſe, unleſs 
to keep the bladder ſuſpended to the navel. But the former 
opinion ſeems beſt warranted. - . - 804 
URA/NIBOURGH, a term often heard among aftronomers, 
ing the name of a celebrated obſervatory, in a caſtle in the 
little iſland Vana, or Huena, in the Sound; built by that noble 
Dane Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with inſtruments for obſer- 
ving the courſe and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
This ſamed obſervatory, finiſhed about the year 1580, did not 
ſubſiſt above ſeventeen years; when Tycho who little thought 
to have erected an edifice of fo ſhort a duration, and who had 
even publiſhed the figure and poſition of the heavens, which 
he had choſe from that moment to lay the firſt ftone in, was 
obliged to abandon his country. Soon after this, thoſe to 


„ 


kim 
* 


were diſperſed inn diem placed — the teſt ſery 


cho a ha 
day bears the name of 
Us there are now no 


the 12 
line may vary. 0 1 


the differences of the ſame ſound or 


in anatomy, a membranous canal in a foetus, pro- 


The humor found in the veſica of the Urachus | 


ORANO GR APHY , a deſcription-ofthe heavens... 


ebe, to deſcribe, - — LEI TIS "ke 


A work of this name is now ſubſcription, 
is almoſt finiſhed.” it is eckt by A New 1B 
Hall-ſtreet (author of the Pa TEN Globes, &c.)and Dr. Beyis, 
Nr i an accurate ſur- 
vey ens, on copper - plates, wherein 
the Gxed flare which dne benen Tycho Brake 
Kepler, Hevelius, Ricriolus, the tony elme, Noel, 
Tachard, Kc. with thoſe of I. Richer, Dr. Halley, and Nt” 
N beſides a conſiderable” number obſerved of late 
years, w accurate inftruments, are inſerted i | 
5 dee tho prſnt time. * i 5 1 
DE, or Un ex, in heraldry. A croſs Urde ſeems to be the 
Ur ee we ocherwil call ee 5 BIT 
URE'DO, the blaſting or blighting of trees or herb s. 
URE'NTIA, is ſometimes uſed or medicines of a hot or burn 


ty. | vr FU 2; | 
| ERS ®, in anatomy, two lang and ſlender canals, which 
come from the baſon of the kidniez; on on each fide, and ter- 
|  minate in the bladder; ſerving to &onvey the urine ſecreted in 
the glands of the kidnies into the bladder. 
The word is formed from the Greek d, to make water. 
The Ureters lie between the doubling of the peritohæum, and 
deſcending in the form of an 8, plerce the bladder. near its 
neck, where they run firſt ſome ſpace betwixt its coats, and 
then open into its cavity. W 2 5 
They are compoſed of three coats. — The firſt is from the pe- 
ritonæum. The ſecond is made of ſmall oblique muſcular fibres; 
and the third, which is very ſenſible, has ſeveral ſmall glands 
which ſeparate a flimy liquor, to defend it againſt the acrimg- 


ny of the urine. | 2 

e neighbouring parts furniſh them with blood veſſels, and 
they have nerves the intercoſtal and the vertebra of the 
contracted, in three or four 
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loins.— Their cavity is ſometimes 
places, eſpecially towards the bladder. 
Such as are ſubje to the gravel, and given to exceffivedrink- 
ing, have them ſometimes ſo much Flated that one may put 
the end of his little finger into them. The obſtruction cauſes 
a ſuppreſſion of the urine. iy 
U'RETHRA, in anatomy, is a tube or canal ariſing from the 
neck of the bladder, and continued to the pudendum ſerving 
to ——_—_ or carry off the urine out of the bladder. 
Some will have it to be only a production of the neck of the 
; bladder itielf, Its length is very different in the two ſexes,— 
In men it terminates in the extremity of the glands, and is 
| ordinarily a foot. long. In women where it is called meatzs 
urinarius, it is but two fingers breadth long, and terminates in 
the vulva ; but it is much wider, and more eaſily dilated here 
than in the other ſex, | : 1 
The Urethra is compoſed of two membranes, and à little 
| ſpongy ſubſtance like that of the ca except 
= the end which joins the neck of the bladder, Where the 
diſtance between the membranes is ſmall, and filled: up with 
| a red glandulous ſubſtance, whoſe excretory ducts piercing the 
inner membranes pour into the pipe a mucilaginous li 
which lines and lubricates its cavity, and prevents the of 
; the urine from galling it; as having a farther office in the male 
ſex, viz. the emiſſion of the ſeed. 115 4 bun 
RIGO “, a burning with a cauſtic, or cauteer. 
The word is derived from the Latin «ro; to burn. 
RIM and TuommIn, tn Er WR, q. d. light and 
| feftion, the name ofa kind of ornament belonging to the 
of the Jewiſh high-prieſt, in virtue whereof he gave oraculat 
; anſwers to the people. 1 N 0 w 
The high-prieſt of the Jews, we are told, conſulted God in the 
moſt i nt affairs of their common- wealth, and received 
anſwers by the Urim and Thummim. What theſe were is 
diſputed among the critics : Some take them to be the twelve 
precious ſtones in the breaſt- plate of the high-prieſt, "which 
| ſhone like a flame of fire. | | AE TO I OY 
Others will have them to be the teraphim, or little human 
figures carried by the high-prieſt, hid in the fold of his robe or 
| gown, and by which he anſwered the queſtions of the Jews. 
| iodorus Siculus relates that there was a like ceremony in 
uſe among the Egyptians, whoſe principal miniſter of juſtice 
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; wore a collar of precious ſtones about 


his neck, which' 


called va, truth. | U4 
U/RINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and hold urine; 
and uſed, accordingly, for the conveniency of ſick perſons. 


of glaſs and crooked ; and ſometimes filled with 


hom the property of the iſland Huena was given, made it 


It is uſual] 
| | milk; to aſh 


wage the pain of the gravel, 
N * URINA RIA, 


URt 
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URINATRIA-Fjfula, is the ſame as urethra ; fo called tom its 
office to.convey the. urine. | | 
URINE, “, ia, a liquid: excrement, or humor, ſeparated 
_ from the blood. in the kidneys, conveyed thence into the blad- 
der, and diſcharged by the urethra. | 
The word. is formed from the Greek d, which ſignifies the 
Tune Urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, in the glands of 
the kidneys ; from which ariſe numerous little pellucid pipes 
and veins, which, receiving the ſecreted Urine, at length join 
into twelve papillz ; out of which the Urine oozes into a ca- 
vity called the pelvis, from whence it runs into the ureters of 
either ſide, and through them into the bladder ; and from that, 
at length, through the urethra, out of the body. 
The ſecretion of the Urine, then, is not performed by any at- 
traction, as ſome will have it; or by any emulſion, as others; 
or any fermentation, as others; or any precipitation, as others: 
But by the force of the heart, and arteries, whereby the blood 
is driven through innumerable turnings and windings of the 
veſſels; attenuated by reſiſtances, oppoſite motions, violent 
cancuſhons, and various mixtures, 1 the more liquid and 
ſerous part thereof is forced through canals ſmaller than the 
blood-veſlels, and ſo collected and diſcharged, 
It is more than probable, that the blood of the emulgent arte- 
ry; conveyed through all the little branches that ſpread through 
e exterior membranes of the veſiculæ, whereof the kidneys | 
are compoſed, being, by this means, exceedingly divided, and, 
as it were, attenuated, enters the veſiculæ themſelves, and 
ives them their red colour ; that it is there filtrated, and the 
rous, or urinous part, ſecreted ; that this filtration is pro- 
moted by the alternate contraction and dilatation of the fleſhy 
fibres that incloſe the little veſicles ; and that, after filtration, 
the parts that remain blood are reſumed by the capillary 
branches of the veins ; the reſt entering the excretory ducts of 
the veſiculæ, which are the firſt receptacle of the T]rine. H. 
Head. des Sciences, anno 1705. 
M. Morin, in another Memoir of the Acad. of Sciences, marks 
out a new rout, or courſe, for the Urine. —The ordinary one, 
which is the paſſage of any liquor we drink through the ſto- 
mach into the inteſtines, thence into the lacteals, 9 into 
the receptacle of the chyle, thence into the ſubclavian vein, 
thence into the cava, thence into the right ventricle of the 
heart, thence into the lungs, and thence into the left ventri- 
cle of the heart ; thence into the aorta, thence into the emul- 
gent artery, thence into the kidneys, thence into the ureters, 
and at laſt into the bladder ; ſeems too long and circuitous ; 
conſidering how R mineral waters paſs, and what a ſpee- 
dy effect aſparagus is found to have on our Urine. —Beſides, 
t on this principle, the liquors we drink, mixing with ſo 
many other liquors in their way, ſhould be — altered 
thereby; whereas we frequently find a tincture of caſſia, ren- 
dered by Urine almoſt as black as when firſt taken: And the 
like is obſerved of divers other liquors. 
Mr. Morin, therefore, maintains, that a good part of the li- 
quor we drink, oozes through the membranes of the ſtomach, 
and falls into the pelvis ; where it enters the bladder through 
the pores thereof, without getting into the inteftines, which 
are lined with too thick and viſcid a humor to allow it ingreſs. 
This ſyſtem is confirmed hence, that both the ſtomach and 
bladder, even of a dead animal, are found eaſily permeable to 
water. 
Accordingly, Dr. Morgan aſſures us, that if the contents of 
the abdomen be taken out of an animal body, after it is juſt 
opened, and the ſtomach be filled with warm water, while 
| the parts ate yet reeking, the liquor wil! paſs into the bladder; 
which will viſibly receive it, and be filled in proportion as the 
ſtomach empties. | 
The fame author adds, that if a ligature be made upon the 
ureters, while the animal is yet living, and the blood conti- 
nues to circulate ; though this muſt cut off all communication 
from the kidneys to the bladder ; yet any liquor, with which 
the ſtomach is filled, will paſs into the bladder. 
From the whole, though ſome of our beſt anatomiſts hold that 
a Circulation of the whole maſs of blood is effected in five mi- 
nutes, and others in two, which might account for the quick 
paſſage of the Urine, it is hard to conceive, but that part of it 
muſt go immediately from the ſtomach into the bladder. 
URinEg.—Phyſicians diſcover from the Urine the principal 
criterions, or ſigns, whereby they judge of the condition of the 
patient, and the ſtate of the diſeaſe. © Su 
A thin, limpid, inſipid, colourleſs Urine indicates a 2 
conſtriction of the venal veſſels, and, at the ſame time, a briſk 
agitation of the humors; a ſtrong coheſion of the oil, ſalt, and 
earth, in the blood itſelf, and an imperfect mixture of the 
aqueous parts therewith; ſome grievous indiſpoſition of the 
mind, an hyſteric, or hypochondriac fit; a debility of the 
viſcera; crudity, pituita, obſtructions of the veſſels, and, in 
acute diſeaſes, a want of a coction and criſis.— Such Urine 
protends much the ſame as a too copious Urine ; and, in a- 
cute inflammatory diſeaſes, a bad condition of the viſcera, de- 
liria, phrenſies, convulſions, death. 5 LO 
Ruddy Urine, without any ſediment, in acute diſeaſes, indicates 
a violent motion and attrition among the parts that conſtitute 
the humors, and between the veſſels and the humors ; a cloſe 
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intimate mixture of the oil, ſalt; euch, and water in the Hu- 
mors: And hence a great erudity of the diſeaſe, and its long 
duration, and great danger. — Such Urine preſages gangre- 
nous obſtructions of the fineſt veſſels, chi coe of the 
brain and cerebellum, and thence death: A difficult coction; 
a ſlow; doubtful eriſis: And all theſe the worſe, as the Urine is 
redder, and freer of ſediment. It there be a heavy, copious ſe- 
diment, it ſhews a ſtrong antecedent attrition, looſe veſſels, 
ſharp; ſaline, colliquated blood, unfit for nutrition, intetmit- 
ting fevers, and ſcurvy, #: 
The preſages are, the durableneſs of the diſeafe, wearing of 
the veſſels, weakneſs, colliquative ſweats, faliva, atrophy, and 
dropſy.—If the ſediment in ſuch Urine be branny, ſcaly, fil- 
45 it preſages the like, only worſe. | 

A yellow Uxix E, with a ſediment as before, denotes a jaundice 
and 1 ſymptoms thereof in the cutis, ſtools, hypochondri- 
ums, &c. | 

A green URIAH, with a thick ſediment, denotes an atrabilary 
temperature, and that the matter thereof is reſolved and now 
excreted : Conſequently, anxieties about the ptzcordia, per- 
turbations of ſtool, iliac and cholic pains. 

Black Urine, denotes the ſame with green, only in a greater 

and worſe degree. 
Blood, pus, caruncles, filaments, hairs, anguillæ, grumæ, 
ſand, parts of ſtone, and a mucus at the bottom of the Urine, 
denote ſome diſorder in the kidneys, ureters, bladder, teſticles, 
ſeminal veſicles, proſtatæ, and urethra. 

Fatty Ux INR, 9 breeds ſmall ſands, adhering to ſome 
viſcid matter, and this produces a fort of oily mertibrane, or 
pellicle, which denotes an abundance of earth, and a heavy 
falt in the blood, and prefages the ſcurvy, ſtone, &c. 

A fetid Urine, denotes the ſalts and oils to be attenuated, diſ- 
ſolved, and almoſt putrified; whence very great danger, both 
in chronic and acute diſeaſes, 

Urzing, which, when ſhook, retains its froth long, denotes a 
tenacity of the mixture, and thence a difficulty of crifis ; and 
mae diſeaſes, or catarrhs in a head. 

ut the Urine is chiefly conſulted in acute fevers, where it is 
a very ſure ſign : For, 1, Urine with a white, light, equable, 
turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good prefage.—2% Copious, 
white, ſtrangurious Urine, with much white ſediment, emit- 
ted at the time of the criſis, cures and takes away abſceſies. 
3. A thin, ruddy Urine, that does not ſubſide; a white, thin, 
watery Urine ; a thin, equable, yellow Urine ; a turbid Urine, 
that does not ſubſide, denotes, in very acute diſeaſes, a great 
crudity, a difficult criſis, and a durable dangerous diſeaſe. 

U/RINOUS Saus, in chemiſtry, are the ſame with what we 


otherwiſe call alcali fal:s, or alcalics. 


URN, urna, a kind of vaſe of a roundiſh form, but biggeſt in 
the middle, like the common pitchers, now ſeldom uſed, but 
in the way of ornament over chimney-pieces, or by way of 
acroters a-top of buildings, funeral monuments, &c. 

Unx, wrna, was alſo a Roman meaſure for liquid things, con- 
_ about three gallons and a half of Engliſh wine mea- 

ure, 

UROCRITE'RIUM, or URockis1a, a caſting of water, or 
18 * on diſeaſes by the fight of the urine. 

U/RSA, in aſtronomy, the Bear, a name common to two con- 
ſtellations of the northern hemiſphere near the poles, diſtin- 
guiſhed by major and minor. 

Uns A Major, or the great Bear, according to Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, conſiſts of 33 ſtars; according to T'ycho's, of 563 but 
in the Eritannic catalogue we have 215. 

Ursa Miner, the little Bear.—Ptolemy and Tycho make it 

- conſiſt of 8 ſtars; but Mr. Flamſteed of 14. 

U/RSULINES, an order of nuns who obſerve the rule of St. 
Auguftin, and are chiefly noted for taking on them the edu- 
cation and inſtruction of young maids. 

U/SANCE, 1%, in commerce, is a determinate time for the 
payment of bills of exchange, reckoned <ither from the day of 
the bills being accepted, or from the day of their date; and 
thus called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and cuſtom of the 

laces whereon they are drawn. | 

Bills of exchange are drawn at ſingle or double Uſance, either 

from ſight or from date. 

This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the different 

countries. In France, Uſance is fixed at 30 days; at Lon- 

don, Uſance is a calendar month, and double Uſance 2 

months, or 60 days. | 

At Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, 3 months. 

At Hamburgh, Ufance of bills drawn from England, France, 

and Venice, is two months after date.—From Antwerp and 

Nuremberg, 15 days after fight. | 

At Venice, Uſance of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bologna, Flo- 

rence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is 5 days after ſight.— From 

Naples, Auſburg, Genoa, and Vienna, 15 days after fight. — 

From Mantua, 8 and Milan, 20 days after date. 

From Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Hamburgh, 2 months af- 

ter date; and, from London, 3 months after date. | 

At Milan, Uſance of bills drawn from Genoa, is 8 days af- 

ter ſight. From Rome, 10 days after ſight, and from Ve- 

nice, 20 days after date. 

At Florence, Uſance of bills, drawn from Bologna, is 3 days 
11 Z after 
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- aſter ſight. From Rome, 10 days after ſight, From Venice 
and Naples, 20 days after date. | 
At Rome, Uſance of bills drawn in Italy was originally 10 


days after fight ; but, by an abuſe, this term has been ex- 


tended to 15. 
At Leghorn, Uſance of bills drawn from Genoa is 8 days af- 


ter ſight ; from Rome, 10 days; from Naples, 3 weeks; from 


Venice, 20 days after date; from London, 3 weeks; and 
from Amſterdam, 40 days. nib. | 
At Amſterdam, Uſance of bills drawn from England and 
France is a month after date; from Venice, Madrid, Cadiz, 
and Seville, 2 months. 

At Genoa, Uſance of bills from Milan, Florence, Leghorn, 
and Lucca, is 8 days after light ; from Venice, Rome, and 
Bologna, 15 days; from Naples, 22 days; from Sicily, a 
4 after ſight, or 2 months after date; from Sardinia, a 
month. after iight 3 from Antwerp, Amſterdam, and other 

places in the Low Countries, 3 months after date. 

USE, iſus, in law, denotes the benefit or profit. of lands and 
tenements, - 65 
Us and Cuſtom, in ancient law- books, denotes the ordinary 

method of acting or proceeding in any caſe, which, by length 
of time, has obtained the force of law. 51 9) 
Us Es and cuſtoms of the ſea, are certain maxims, rules, or uſages 
which make the baſe or groundwork of the maritime juriſpru- 
. dence; by which the policy of navigation, and commerce of 
the ſea are regulated, (2 A 634 Bann 
U/SHER, buffer, ſignifies an officer, or ſervant, who has the 
care and direction of the door of a court, ball, chamber, and 
the like. | 1 
UskER, is alſo uſed for an officer in the Exchequer; of which 
ſort, three or four attend the chief officers and barons, at the 
court at Weſtminſter, and juries, ſheriffs, and other accomp- 
tants, at the pleafure of the court. | 
U/SNEA, in natural hiſtory, mnſcus arboreus, a ſort of plant of 
the paraſite or moſs kind, growing like a great beard on the 
oak, cedar, and divers other trees, 
UsNEA humana, is a ſmall greeniſh moſs growing on human 
ſculls, that have lain a long time expoſed to the air. 
USQUEBAU/GH, a ſtrong, rich, compound liquor, chiefly 
taken by way of dram ; its baſis being brandy, or rectified ſpi- 
rits of wine. 
The proceſs is ſomewhat various, and the ingredients nume- 
rous,-We ſhall give one, formerly much commended, as a 
ſpecimen : 
To two gallons of brandy, or ſpirits, put a pound of Spaniſh 
liquorice, half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, four ounces of 
.currants, three of dates ſliced ; tops of thyme, bawm, ſavory, 
mint, and tops of flowers of roſemary, of each two ounces ; 
cinnamon and mace bruiſed, nutmegs, aniſeeds, and corian- 
der ſeeds bruiſed, likewiſe, of each four ounces ; citron, or 
lemon and, orange-peel ſcraped, of each an ounce. 
All theſe to be left to infuſe forty-eight hours in a warm 
place, often ſhaking them together: Then ſet them in a cool 
place for a week, after which the clear liquor is be decanted 
off, and to it an equal quantity of neat white Port-wine, and a 
gallon of canary, are to be added. Ihe whole to be ſweeten- 
ed with a proper quantity of double- refined ſugar. 
U'STION *, ie, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain ſub- 
ſtances by burning them. 
*The word is formed from the Latin ure, to burn. 


USUCA'PTION, wſuco>tio, in the civil law, is an acquiſition of 
the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and enjoyment thereof 
for a certain term of years preſcribed by law. 

U'SUFRUIT, uſus-frudtus, in the civil law, the uſe or enjoy- 
ment of any lands or tenements ; or the right of receiving the 
fruits and profits of an inheritance, or other thing, without a 

power of alienating or changing the property thereof. 

U'SURER, a perſon charged with a habit or act of oy: 

USU*RIOUS Contract, is any bargain or contract whereby a 


man is obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the ſtatute | 


allows, 


USURPA'TION, in law, is an injurious uſing or enjoyment | 
of a thing for continuance of time, that belongs of right to 


another. 

U/SURY, uſura, in the general, denotes a gain or profit which 
a perſon makes of his money, by lending the ſame ; or it is an 
increaſe af the principal, exacted for the loan thereof, or the 
price a borrower gives for the uſe of a ſum credited to him by 
the lender, called, alſo, intereſt ; and, in ſome ancient ſta- 
tues, dry exchange. | 
The word Uſury, is uſually taken in an evil ſenſe, viz. for an 
unlawful profit which ** makes of his money; in which 


ſenſe it is, that Uſury is forbidden by the civil and eccleſiaſti- 
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cal law, and even by the law of nature. In this ſenſe; 
is, that it is held Ula to lend money upon pawns, — 
intereſt for money without ſurrendering the principal, and to 
ſtipulate intereſt for money which is not employed in trade 
nor brings any profit to the perſon who receives it: But de 
the Latin word uſura, at leaſt the plural thereof, uſuræ may 
be underſtood of a lawful intereſt, we do not ſee wh Uk \ 
„Day not be uſed in Engliſh, in the ſame harmleſs ſenſe. 
in muſic, the firſt of the muſical notes. —This note, with 
the reſt, were taken out of the hymn of St. John Baptiſt. 
UTENSIL, utenſile, a little domeſtic moveable, belong] 
principally, to the kitchen. Such are pots, pans, &c, 2 
UTENSILS, are more particularly uſed in war, for the moveables 
which the hoſt is obliged to furniſh the ſoldiers quartered 
with him ; which are, a bed with bed-cloths, a pot and a 


ſpoon. _ 

UTERINE, uterinus, ſomethin longi u 

> * of a woman. ' " _ 9 * TX 7 

uror UTERINUS, in medicine, denotes a kind of madneſs. at- 
tended. by Jaſcivious ſpeeches and geſtures, — viable 
inclination to venery. (OEM 

URETERS, in anatomy, matrix or womb ; that organ of ge- 
neration in women, wherein the buſineſs of conception is per- 
e 206 8 the vm © or fetus is lodged, fed, and 

ows, during the time tion, or till i Very: 
ENERATION....,, Tete 
UVEa, in anatomy, aciniſormis tunica, the third tunic or 
brane of the eye, thus called, as reſembling the colour or fi- 
ure of a grape. 
The hind part of this coat, or that next the orbit of the eye 
on each ſide, is called the choroides ; and is derived from the 
a mater, | 
he anterior, or fore part, is like the former, tranſparent, 
but thinner, and is, by authors, reckoned as a different tunic, 
Of the uren of th | 
e duplicature of this part is formed that ſtriped variega- 
ted circle, called the iris. ö 7 N 
And, in its middle, is a perforation, through which appears 
a little black ſpeck, which is the ſight or pupil of the eye, and 
about which the iris forms a ring. | 
From the inſide of this membrane ſpring certain fibres, which 
ſpread themſelves round the cryſtalline humor, ſerving to con- 
1 or dilate the ſight at pleaſure, and called the ligamentum 
ciliare, 

VU'LGATE, a very ancient Latin tranſlation of the bible, and 
the only one the church of Rome acknowledges authentic. 
The ancient Vulgate of the Old Teſtament was tranſlated 
almoſt word for word from the Greek of the Seventy. The 
author of the verſion is not known, nor ſo much as gueſled at. 

VU'LNERARY “, in medicine, an epithet given to remedies 
proper for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 


The word is formed from the Latin ou/rus, a wound. 


VU'LVA *, a name which ſome phyſicians give to the uterus, 
or womb. 


The word is Latin Vulva, quaſi valve, a door. 


Vor vA is alſo, though leſs, properly uſed for the cunnus, or 
pudendum muliebre. See GENITAL and GENERATION. 
VuLva, in anatomy, a round, ſoft, ſpongious body, like the 
end of a child's finger, ſuſpended: from the palate, near the 
foramina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly over the glottis. 
Its uſe is to break the force of the cold air, and prevent its en- 
tering too precipitately into the lungs. 
It is formed of a duplicature of a membrane of the palate, and 
is called, by ſome authors, columella, and by others gur- 


glio. | th 
ſe moved by two pair of muſcles, and ſuſpended by as many 
ligaments.— I he muſcles. are the external, called the ſpheno- 
ſtaphylinus, which draws the Vulva upwards and backwards, 
and hinders the maſticated aliment from paſling into the fo- 
ramina of the noſtrils in deglutition. Tx. 
And the internal, called the pterygoſtaphylinus, which draws 
the Valva upwards and forwards, x 
Both muſcles move the Vulva upwards, to give room for 
ſwallowing ; and ſerve to raiſe it when relaxed and fallen down. 
In which caſe it is uſeful to promote its rifing, by applying 
a little beaten pepper in the end of a ſpoon to it. 
Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as have no Vulva are ſubject to the 
phthyſic, and uſually die thereof, by reaſon the cold, in enter- 
ing the lungs too haſtily, corrupts them. 1G 
UXOCY/RIDM, in antiquity, a fine or forfeit paid by the Romans 
for not marrying. | 
U/ZIFIR, UzuraR, or Uz1Fus, in chemiſtry, a name which 
ſome authors give to cinnabar, 


A letter iar to the northern languages and 

people. It is compounded of two ſingle V's, as is 

| implied in the name. This letter, though never 

I uſed by the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, was 

ct among the Arabians and all the northern nations, the 

— Germans, Saxons, and Britons, &c. But ſtill it 

is not uſed by the Spaniards, French, Portugueſe, or Italians. 

The letter is of an ambiguous nature, being a conſonant at 

the beginning of words, and a vowel at the end; for it ſtands 

before all vowels but u, as water, welfare, winter, woeful ; and 

is ſounded at the end like u, as ſow, few, faw ; it precedes r in 

wrath ; and follows s in ſwear ; as alfo th, in thwart. It is ob- 
ſcure in ſhadow, widow, &c. 

WADD, or W appixG, in gunnery, a ſtopple of paper, hay, 
ſtraw, but, at ſea, ſpun yarn, or rope-yarn, made from old 
junk forced into a gun upon the powder, to keep it cloſe in 
the chamber; and, where a cannon is loaded with ball, chere 
is one put in to keep it from rolling out. 

WAFT.—To Waſt a ſhip, to convey her ſafe, as men of war 
do merchant-ſhips. 


WA'GAR, or WacGixs, in law, vadari, ſignifies the giving 


ſecurity for the performance of any thing. 

WA'GGONER, in Oy part of the conſtellation Urſa 
major, called alſo Charles Wain. Sce CHARLES Vain. 
WAGGONER, is alſo uſed for a routier, or book of charts, de- 

ſcribing the ſcas, their coaſts, &c. 

WAIF, or Wars, a term primarily applied to ſtolen goods, 
which a thief being purſued, or overburthened, flies, and 
leaves behind him, or drops in the way. | 

WATINSCOT, in building, the timber work ſerving to line the 
walls of a room ; being uſually in pannels, and painted to 
ſerve in lieu of hangings. 

Even in halls, it is common to have Wainſcot breaſt high, 
by reaſon of the natural humidity of walls. 
Some joiners put charcoal behind the pannels of the Wain- 
ſcot to prevent the ſweat of ſtone and brick walls from unglu- 
ing the joints of the pannels.— Others uſe wool for the ſame 
purpoſe.—But neither are ſufficient in ſome houſes ; the only 
ſure way is by priming over the backs of the joints with white- 
lead, Spaniſh brown, and linſoed oil. 
According to Neve, Wainſcoting with r oak, the 
workman finding ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per 
yard ſquare. Plain ſquare, Wainſcoting, the workman find- 
ing deal, is valued at three ſhillings per yard, Large biſſecti- 
on W ainſcoting, with Dantzick ſtuft, is valued at ſix or ſeven 
ſhillings per yard; and ordinary biſſection work about half as 
much. — In taking dimenſions, they ule a firing which they 
preſs into all the mouldings z it being a rule that they are to 
be paid for all where the plain goes. ; 

WAKE of a Hip, is the ſmooth water a-ſtern when ſhe is under 
fail, | 

WAKES *, vigils, or country Wakes, are certain, ancient, anni- 

verſary feaſts, in ſeveral pariſhes, wherein the people were to 
be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours, to go to prayer. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon wwe, watch. 


They are uſually obſerved in the country on Sunday next af- 
ter the ſaint's day, to whom the pariſh church is dedicated. 


WALKERS, a ſort of ſoreſt officers appointed by the king to| 


walk a certain ſpace of ground committed to their care and in- 
ſpection. 

WALL, in architecture, a work of brick, ſtone, wood, or the 
like, which make the principal part of a building, as ſerving 
both to incloſe it, or ſeparate particuis.r rooms, and to ſupport 
the roof, floors, &c. ; 5 5 
Walls are either intire or continual, or intermitted, and the 

| intermiffions are either pillars, or pilaſters. i i 
Walls though built very thick and ſtrong, and their ſoundati- 
on laid deep, yet, if carried on in A ſtrait line, are ſubject to 
lean or fall; and ſuch as are built crooked, though thin and 
weak, are much more laſting, ö 
A Wall, raiſed over a river on arches of pillars, will ſtand as 


firm as others whoſe foundation is entire. a 
Hence it appears, that a Wall built much thinner than uſual, 


by only having, at every twenty feet diſtance, an angle, ſet 


out at about two feet or more in proportion to the height of | 


the Wall; or by having a column at the like diſtance erected 


WAR 


along with it, fix or eight inches on each ſide, and above the 
thickneſs of the reſt of the Wall : Such a Wall will be much 
Rronger than if five times the quantity of materials were uſcd 
in a great Wall, | 

Method of meaſuring WALLs.— hricklayers moſt commonly 
meaſure their Walls by the rod ſquare, each rod (which is by 
the ſtatute 16 x feet 3) ſo that a ſquare contains 272 4 ſuper- 
ficial feet. 

Therefore, when they have taken the dimenſions (viz. the 
length and height) ot the Wall in feet, they multiply the 
length by the height, by croſs multiplication, and divide the 
product by 272 ,, and the quotient ſhews the number of ſquare 
rods in the ſuperficies of that Wall. 
But, it being troubleſome to divide by 272 1, workmen have a 
cuſtom to divide by 272 only, which gives the contents ſome- 
— more than the truth, which notwithſtanding they tako 
or it, 
When they have then found the area, or contents of the whole 
ſuperficies of a Wall, they in the next place conſider its thick- 
neſs ; for they have a certain thickneſs to which they reduce 
all their Walls, and this ſtandard is one brick and a half thick, 
as they phraſe it, (i. e. the length of one brick, and the breadth 
of another ;) ſo that a Wall of three bricks (length) thick, of 
the ſame height and length with another of one and a half 
brick thick, the former will contain twice as many ſquare rods 
as the latter. 
Now, to reduce any Wall to this ſtandard thickneſs, take this 
rule, Which is plain and eaſy: 
Say, as three is to the thicknels of the Wall in half bricks, that 
is, in the breadth of the bricks, the breadth of a brick bein 2 al- 
ways half its length, ſo is the area before found to the area at 
their ſtandard thicknets of 1 + brick, 
Thus, if a Wall be all of one thickneſs from the foundation to 
the top, it is caſily reduced to the ſtandard thickneſs of 1 + 
brick, 
But, if the Wall be of different thickneſſes (as they uſually 
are in brick houſes, being made thickeſt below, and thinner 
at every ſtory) then the belt way will be to meaſure every 
difterent thickneſs by itſelf, and to reduce it to the ſtandard 
thickneſs, and afterwards add all theſe ſeveral areas into one 
ſum ; out of which deduct the doors and windows (meaſures 
by themſelves) and then the remainder will be the true area or 
content of the whole walling. 
Note, that in ſome places it is the cuſtom to meaſure by the 
rod of 18 feet long, and in others by the rod of 16 fect. In 
the former caſe, the area in the fect muſt be divided by 324, 
and in the latter by 356. 

WA PEN TAKE, or WEAPENTAKE, a diviſion of certain 
northern countries, particularly thoſe beyond the "Trent, au- 
ſwering to what in other places is called a hundred, or a can- 
tred. 

WAR, Lellum, a conteſt or difference between princes, ſtates, or 
large bodies of people ; which, not being determinable by the 
ordinary meaſures of juſtice and equity, is referred to the de- 
ciſion of the ſword. 

Hobbes's great principle is, that the natural ſtate of man is a 
ſtate of War-fare ; moſt other politicians hold War to be a 
preternatural and extraordinary ſtate. 

Civil or inteſtine War, is that between ſubjects of the ſame 
realm, or between parties in the ſame ſtate. In this ſenſe, we 
ſay the civil Wars of the Romans deſtroyed the republic ; the 
civil wars of Granada ruined the power of the Moors in Spain ; 
the civil Wars in England, begun in 1641, ended in the king's 
death, 1648. 

King's W AR.—Bellum regis. —At the time when particular lords 
were allowed to make War with one another to reyenge in- 
juries, inſtead of proſecuting them in the ordinary courts of 
juſtice, the appellation of king's War was given to ſuch as 
the king declared againſt any other prince or ftete ; on which 
occaſions the lords were not allowed to make private War a- 


gainſt each other, as being obliged to ſerve the king with all 


their vaſlals. 

Religious W AR, is a war maintained in a ſtate on account of re- 
ligion, one of the parties reſuſing to tolcrate the other, 

Holy War, is that anciently maintained by leagues and croiſades, 
for the recovery of the Holy Land. 


Council of WAR, is an aſlembly of great officers, called by a ge- 


nera! 


TW: AR 


neral or commander, to deliberate with him on enterpriſes, 


and att to be made, On ſome occafions, council of 
War is alſo underſtood of an affembly of 'officers, ſitting in 
judgment on delinquent ſoldiers, deſerters, coward officers, 


Kc. | 
Place of Wan, is a place fortified on purpoſe to cover and ge- 
fend a country, and ſtop the incurſion of an enemy's army; or, 
it is a place wherein are diſpoſed the proviſions of War for any 
army incamped in the neighbourhood, or Whither an army 
retires into winter quarters. | | 
WARD, is a word uſed in the law books in divers ſignifications. 
Thus, a Ward in London, is a part of the city committed to 
the ſpecial 54 * one of the aldermen of the city. 
are twenty-ſix Wards in London, which are as hundreds, and 
the pariſhes thereof as towns. 
Wards, and ſo are moſt of our hoſpitals. . | 
Wand, warda, or warnapium, is alſo uſtd, in our ancient whit- 
_ ings; for the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which the tenahts 
and inhabitants were bound to keep at their own charge. 


WA'RDA Ecclefiarum, denotes the. guardianſhip of chutches ; | 


which is in the king, during vacancies, by reaſon of the regalia 
or temporalities. | 1 
WA'RDEN, guardian, one who has the charge or keeping of 
any perſon, or thing, by office. 
Such is the Warden of the Fleet, the keepet of the Fleet priſon ; 
who has the charge of the priſoners there, eſpecially ſuch as 
are committed from the court of Chaneery for contempt. 
WARDEN, in an univerſity, is the head of a college; anſwering 
to what in other colleges we call the maſter thereof. 
WARDEN, or lord WARDEN of the cingue ports, is the gover- 
nor of theſe noted havens; who has the authority of an ad- 
. miral, and ſends out writs in his own name. 
WARDEN of the Mint, is an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to re- 


ceive the gold and filver bullion brought in by the merchants | 
to pay them for it, and overſee the other officers. —He is alſo | 


called keeper of the exchange and mint. 


Watkp-heet, in gunnery, a rod or ſtaff with an iron end turned | 


ſerpentwiſe, or like a ſcrew, to draw the wads or vakam out of 
a gun, when it is to be unloaded. | 


WA'RDMOTE, in London, is a court fo called which is | 


kept in every ward of the city, anſwering to the curiata comi- 
tia in antient Rome; 

WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining 
chamber, ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a perſon's apparel in; or, 
for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at hand to wait, &c. 

WARDROBE, in a prince's court, is an apartment wherein 


his robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries are preſerved 


under the care and direction of proper officers. | 

WARN, in Jaw, to ſummon a Sorta to appear in a court of 

uftice. 

WARNING Wheel, in a clock, is the third or fourth according 
to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. 

WARP, in the manufaQtires, is the threads, whether of ſilk, 
wool, len, hemp, &c. that are extended lengthwiſe on the 

weaver's loom; and a-croſs which the workman by means of 
his ſhuttle paſſes the threads of the woof, to form a cloth, rib- 
band, fuſtian, or other matter. 

For a woollen ſtuff to have the neceſſary qualities, it is re- 
quired that the threads of the Warp be of the ſame kind of 
wool, and of the fame fineneſs throughout; that they be frzed 
with Flanders or parchment fize, well prepared, and that 7 
be in ſufficient number with regard to the breadth of the ſtu 
to be wrought. | 

To WARP @jhip, is to ſhift her from one place to another, when 
the wind and tide will permit it without danger. 

WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, whereby a 
perſon authoriſes another to do ſomething which he otherwiſe 
had not a right to do. 

WARRANT of attorney, is that whereby a man appoints another 
to do ſomething in his name, and warrants his action. It 
ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney which paſſes under 
hand and ſeal of him who makes it, before creditable wit- 
neſles z whereas Warrant of attorney, in perſonal, mixed, and 
ſome real actions, is put in of courſe by the attornies for the 
plaintiffs or defendants. 

WARRANTY, warrantia, a promiſe or covenant by deed, 
made by the bargainer for himſelf and his heirs, to warrant 
and ſecure the bargainee and his heirs againſt all men for en- 

wN the thing agreed on between them. 

ARRANTIA Chartæ, a writ that lies for a perſon who is en- 
feoffed in lands and tenements, with clauſe of warranty, and 
is impleaded in an aſſize, or writ of entry, wherein he cannot 
vouch or call to warranty, 

WARRANTIA Diei, a writ which lies in caſe where a man, ha- 
ving a day afhgned perſonally to appear in court to an action, 
- wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean time, by commandment 
employed in the king's ſervice; fo that he cannot come at 
the day affigned.—It is directed to the juſtices, ordering them 
not to find or record him in default, 

WARREN, warrena, a franchiſe, or place privileged either by 
preſcription or grant from the king, to keep beaſts and fowl of 
warren in; as rabbits, hares, partridges, pheaſants, &c. 

By a ſtatute 21 Edward IIl, a Warren may lie open, and there 
is no need of cloſing it in, as there is a park. 


© rianCy of the little arteries 
| ſelves, making a 


W. 


WART: wid ber rind hen Gesees il nth 
| ea "4 ; * * n ory 401 n 
A Wart begins at the cutis, and ſcems to be either an efflore. 


ſcence of the ſerum of the 


blood,” which hardening in the ſur- 
face of the ſkin makes a d nor, | LY bas 


tumor, or elſe ſome {mall luxu. 
the cutis, which out them. 
petty ſarcomd, which we call a ſoft Wart, 
According to the variety of the tumor, it is ſometimes whole 
'With a ſmooth ſurface, ſometimes chapped and uneven. 
The method of cure which deſerves to be firſt menti 


by ligature or vincture; this is 0 


performed upon ſuch. of theſe 


| excreſcences as are ſlender about the roots, and in a manner. 
There | 


| 
A foreſt is alſo divided into | 


pendent, by firmly ying about them an horſe hair, or a ſilken 
or linen thread, The Warts, being deprived of the juices 


which nouriſh them through a conſtriction of the veſſels by 
the ligature, gradually wither and fall away. ed eh 
Another method of cure, is by the ſurgeon's inſtrument, in 
which the Wart is taken op by an hook, or forceps, and then 
very nicely ſeparated by the ſeiſſars. The wound is treated 
for ſome time with an application of the lapis infernalis, or 
ſome other corfoding medicine, that, if any part of a root 
ſhould remain, from which a new tubercle might ariſe, it 


to a bed- | 


might be conſumed and deſtroyed. _ f 
WASHING, in painting, is when a deſign, drawn with a 
or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a 4 0 
Indian Ink, biſtre, or the like, to make it appear the more na- 
tural, by adding the ſhadow of prominences, apertures, &c. 
and b r particular matters, whereof the thing is 
ſup ed to conſiſt. F Ae 
hus they Waſh with a pale red to imitate brick and tile; 
with a pale Indian blue, to imitate water and flate ; with 
green, for trees and meadows; with ſaffron or French ber- 
ries, for or braſs; and with ſeveral colours for marbles. 
Theſe Waſhes are uſually given in equal teints or degrees 
. which are afterwards brought down and ſoftened 
over the lights with fair water, and ſtrengthened with deeper 
colours for the ſhadows. 
W A$SHING of colours,=Some colours are of fuch a gritty, ſandy 
nature, that it is lmpoflible to grind them ſo fine as ſome cu- 
rious works require; therefore, in order to get forth the flour 
and knenehs of the colour; you maſt do thus: 
t it 
be a 


Take what quantity of colour you pleaſe to waſh, and 
into a veſſel of fair water; ftir it about till the water 
coloured therewith, and, if any filth ſwim on the top of the 
water, ſcum it clean off, and, when you think the of 
the colour is ſettled at the bottom, then pour off that water 
into another earthen Veſſel, that is enough to contain 
the firſt veſſel full of water four or times ; then pour 
more water into the firſt veſſel, and ſtir the colour that 
remains till the water be thick; and, after it is a little 
ſettled, pour the water alſo into the ſecond veſſel, and fill 
the firſt veſſel again with water, ſtirring it as before; do this 
ſo often, as till you find all the fineſt of the colour drawn forth, 
and that none but coarſe gritty ſtuff remains in the bottom; 
then let this water in the ſecond Veſſel ſtand to fettle till it is 
perfectly clear, and that all the colour be funk to the bottom; 
which when you perceive, then pour the water clear from it, 
and reſerve the colour in the bottom for uſe, which -muſt be 
2 dried before = mix it with oil to work. 
he colours thus ordered, are red lend, blue and bice, 
verditer, blue and green ſmalt, and many times Spaniſh brown, 
when you would cleanſe it well from ſtones for ſome fine work, 
as alſo yellow oker, when you intend to make gold ſize of it. 
WASHING, or Was HRS, among goldfmiths, coiners, &c. are 
the lotions whereby they recover the particles of gold and fil- 
ver out of the ſweep, i. e. aſhes, earths, fweepings, &c. 
This is either performed by fimply Waſhing them again and 
in, or by putting them in the Waſhing-mill 
To make one of theſe Waſhes, they not only gather together 
the aſhes of the furnaces and ſweepings of the workhouſes, but 
they alſo break and pound the old earthen crucibles, and the 
very bricks whereof the furnaces are built ; little particles of 
gold, &c. being found to ſtick to them by the crackling natural 
to thoſe metals, when in their laſt degree of heat. 
Theſe matters, being ground and mixed together, are put in 
large wooden. baſons, where they are waſhed in ſeveral waters 
which run off by inclination into troughs underneath ; 7 
ing with them earth, and the inſenſible particles of t 
metals, and only leaving behind them the larger and more 
conſiderable ones which are viſible to the eye, and taken out by 
the hand without more trouble. 
To get out the finer parts gone off with the earth, they uſe 
quickſilver and a Waſhing- mill. This mill conſiſts of a large 
wooden trough, at bottom of which are two metalline parts, 
ſerving as mill-ſtones ; the lower being convex, and the upper 
which is in form of a croſs concave. 
A-top is a winch placed horizontally, which turns the upper 
piece round ; and at bottom, a bung to let out the water and 
earth, when ſufficiently ground. 
To have a W ath, then the trough is filled with common water, 
into which they eaſt thirty or forty pounds of quickſilver, and 
two or three gallons of the matter remaining from che firſt lo- 
tion. Then turning the winch, they give motion to the upper 
mill-ſtone, which grinding the matter and the 8 5 
olently 
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tinue for two | opening the bung, the water and 
Earle put Fig 4 ; 
The eatths are eaſily paſſed thus through the mill three times, 
' " and the fame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves all the three 
times. — When there is nothing left in the mill but the mer- 
cury united with the gold or filver which it has 0 e 
ed, they take it out, and Waſhing it in divers waters, they put 
it in a ticking bag, and lay itin a preſs to ſqueeze out the wa- 
© ter, and the Toole quickſilver ; the remaining quickſilver they 
evaporate by fire, in à tetort, or an alembic. The metal 
- which remains they refine with lead, or part it with aqua 
ſfortis. 


WAS T or WAs TE,  vaſtum, in law, has divers ſignifications. 
It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, woods, lands, 
&e, by the tenants for life, or for years, to the prejudice of 

- the heir, or of him in reverſion or remainder. 


Upon this the writ of Waſte is brought for recovery of the | 


thing waſted, and treble damages. 
WasTE of the fore/t, is properly where a man cuts down his 


own woods within the foreſt without licence of the king or | 


lord chief juſtice in eyre. 
WASTE, is alſo taken for thoſe lands which are not in any man's 
occupation, but lie common. \ 

They ſeem to be fo called, becauſe the lord cannot make 
ſuch profit of them, as of his other lands, by reaſon of the 
uſe others have thereof, for paſting to and fro. Upon this 

; — may build, cut down trees, dig, &c. without the lord's 

nn 


WasrTe ?f a ſip, is that part of her between the main and fore- 


W ASTE-BOARDS, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the fide of a 
boat, or other veſſel, to keep the ſea from breaking into her. 

WATCH, is uſed for a corps de garde poſted at any paſſage, or a 
company of guards who go on the patrole. 

WATCH, at ſea, ſignifies a meaſure or ſpace of four hours, be- 
cauſe half the ſhip's company Watch, and do Guty in their 
turns, ſo long at a time; and they are termed ftar-board 
Watch, and larboard Watch. | 

WATCH, is alſo uſed for a ſmall portable movement or ma- 
chine for the meaſuring of time; having its motion regulated 
by a ſpiral ſpring. 

Watches, ictly taken, are all ſuch movements as ſhew the 
parts of time ; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtriking on 
a bell, &c. But, commonly, the name Watch is appropriated 
to ſuch as are carried in ts pocket, and clock to the large 
movements, 3 they ſtrike or not. : a 
'ng or pendulum W ATCHES, are pretty much upon the ſame 
el with pendulum clocks, 4 their denomination. 
— If a pendulum deſcribing little arches of a circle make vi- 
brations of unequal lengths, in equal times, it is by reaſon 
it deſcribes the greater with a greater velocity, For the ſame 
reaſon a ſpring put in motion, and making greater or leſs vi- 
brations, as. it is more or leſs ſtiff, and as it has a greater or 
leſs degree of motion given it, performs them nearly in equal 
times. Hence, as the vibrations of the pendulum had been 
applied to large clocks to rectify the inequality of their moti- 
ons ; ſo to correct the unequal motions of the balance of wat- 
ches a ſpring is added, by the ifochroniſm of whoſe vibrations 
the correction is to be ed. 
The ſpring is uſually wound into a ſpiral, that, in the little 
compaſs iNfotted it, it may be as long as poſſible, and may 
have ftrength enough not to be maſtered and dragged about 
by the inequalities of the balance it is to regulate. The vi- 
brations of the two parts, viz. the ſpring and balance, ſhould 
be of ſome length; only ſo adjuſted, as that the ſpring, being 
more regular in che length of its vibrations than the balance, 
may on occaſion communicate its regularity thereto. 
The invention of ſpring or pocket Watches is owing to the 
artiſts of the preſent age. It is true we find mention made of 
a Watch preſented to Charles V, in the hiſtory of that prince; 
but this in all probability was no more than a kind clock to 
be ſet on a table, ſome reſemblance whereof we have ſtill re- 
maining in the ancient pieces made before the year 1670. 
In effect it is between Dr. Hooke and Mr. Huygens, that the 
glory of this excellent invention lies, but to which of them it 
properly belongs is greatly diſputed ; the Engliſh aſcribed it to 
the former ; and the French, Dutch, &c. to the latter. Mr. 
Derham, in his artificial clock-maker, ſays plainly that Dr. 
Hooke was the inventor, and adds, that he contrived various 
ways of regulation. — One way was with a load-ftone, —An- 
other with a tender ſtraight ſpring, one end whereof played 
backwards and forwards, with the balance, fo that the ba- 
lance was to the ſpring, as the bob to a pendulum ; and the 
ſpring as the rod thereof. —A third method was with two ba- 
lances of which there were divers ſorts ; ſome having a ſpiral 
ſpring to the balance for a regulator, and others without, But 
the way that prevailed and continues in mode, was with one 
balance and one ſpring running round the upper part of the 
verge thereof. Though this bas a diſadvantage which thoſe 
of two ſprings, &c. were free from, in that a ſudden jerk or 
confuſed ſhake will alter its vibrations, and put it in an 
unuſual hurry, 


— 


— M.A 
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The time of theſe inventions was about the year 1658, as 
ars, among other evidences, from an inſcription on one of 
che double- balance Watches preſented to king Charles the Se- 
cond, viz. Robert Hooke invent. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 
1675. The invention preſently got into reputation, both at 
home and abroad ; and two of thetn were ſent for by the Dau- 
hin of France, 1 
zoon after this, M. Huygens's Watch, with a ſplral ſprin 
got abroad, and made a great noiſe, in England, ip if as "x 
gitude could be found by it. It is certain, however, that his 
invention was later than the year 1673, when his book de 
Horol. Ofcillat, was publiſhed, he has not one word 
ons though he has of ſeveral other contrivances in the 


way. 
One of theſe lord Brouncker ſent for out of France, where 
M. Huygens had a patent for them.— This Watch a- 
ou Dr. Hooke's in the application of the ſpring to the 
ce ; only M. Huygens's had a longer ſpiral ſpring, and 
the pulſes beats were much flower : The balance, in- 
ſtead of turning quite round, as Dr. Hooke's, turns ſeveral 
rounds every vibration. 
Mr. Derham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to think M. Huy- 
gens's fancy firſt was ſet to work by ſome intelligence 
might have of Dr. Hooke's invention from Mr. Oldenburgh, 
or ſome other of his correſpondents in England: Though Mr. 
OC AINE himſelf againſt that charge in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, N”. 118 and 129. 
Huygens irvented divers other kinds of Watches ſome of 
them without any ftring or chain at all, which he called pen- 
dulum Watches, 
As it was in England that Watches had their firſt riſe, ſo it is 
there too they have artived at their greateſt perfection.— 
Witneſs that exceeding value put on an Engliſh Watch in 
all foreign countries, and that vaſt demand made for them, 
M. Savary, in his Diction. de Commerce, pretends to match 
the French Watch-makers againſt the Engliſh, He aſſerts, 
that if the Engliſh be in any condition to diſpute it with them, 
they owe it entirely to the great number of French workmen 
who took ſhelter \ Fas upon the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz. He adds, that three-fourths of the Watches made in 
ag way are the work of Frenchmen, —From what authority 
he ſays this we know not : But it need not be told Engliſhmen 
that it is falſe 3 there not being one French name, that we 
know of, among all our famed Watch-makers ; nor, in the 
body of Watch-makers, is there one- eighth part French. 
It is certain, the French 2 prefer our Watches, vaſtly, to 
their own; inſomuch, that to have them with more eaſe, a 
number of Engliſh workmen were invited over in 1719, and 
eſtabliſhed with great countenance at Verſailles, under the di- 
rection of the famous Mr. Law.—But the eſtabliſhment, tho” 
every thing promiſed well for it, and the French Watch and 
clock-makers ſeemed undone by it, fell to the ground in leſs 
than a year's time. M. Savary imputes its fall, entirely, to 
that ſtrong prejudice of 8 people in behalf of the 
Engliſh 2 and to the opinion that the Watches did 
not come from England: But, the truth is, the workmen ſent 
over, being moſt of them men of looſe characters, grew diſ- 
ſolute, quarrelled with the prieſts, inſulted the magiſtrates, 
and were diſmiſſed of neceſſity. 
Aſtronomical W aTCH, a name given to a Watch invented by 
the ingenious Mr. Neale, of Leaden-hall ſtreet. 
This Watch has two glaſſes; that in the front covers a dial- 
plate, as in common Watches ; the other, on the backſide, 
covers a plate forming a ſegment of a globe, on which are 
drawn 24 meridian lines, with the names of ſo many couu- 
tries, at 15 degrees difference of longitude from each other, 
(See plate LXI. fig. 13.) This plate make an entire revolu- 
tion in 24 hours, and, conſequently, every country thereon 
paſſes by the ſun, repreſented by A. Round this plate is a 
circle divided into 24 hours, alſo at reſt, by means of which, 
when the moveable plate is ſet to correſpond with the true 
time, ſhewn by the hands on the common fide, the time of 
day or night, at the ſeveral countries ſpecified, is ſhewn by the 
hour circle. | 
Round the moveable plate, and between it and the circle of 
hours above deſcribed, moves a narrow circle, on which is en- 
graved the moon's age, and over 29 is placed an ivory ball B, 
repreſenting the moon ; and at right angles, each way, are 
placed two pins, C and D, one eaſtward, and the other weſt- 
ward, by means of which, the time of the moon's riſing, ſouth- 
ing, and ſetting, at thoſe different places, is ſhewn, ina v 
entertaining manner. Several very uſeful aſtronomical pro- 
blems may alſo be ſolved thereby, in which the curious may 
be ſatisfied, by applying to the inventor, at his houſe in Lea- 
den-hall ſtreet. 
This ingenious gentleman has alſo invented a curious ma- 
chine, called a terret table-clock; but, not having the account 
ſoon enough to inſert it under its proper article, we have 
placed it here, rather than omit it entirely. This machine 
is made in form of a terret, whereby ſeveral curious particu- 
lars are exhibited, by means of the clock-work being con- 
ducted up into it: I hus, for example, the PATENT Globes 
(ſee the article) being placed therein, and having communi- 
cation with the clock-part below, perform all their different 
12 A . Tevolu- 


WAYTCHING, of WAKSPULsz64, iges, among pio. 
ficians, denotes à diſorder whereby a perſon is diſabled from 
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ſun and moon, and the wiciflitudes of the ſeaſons in their na- 
tural order, and without any material burthen to the clock 


by means of which, they, become a moſt grand and beautiful 


of furniture, and, at the ſame time conxey the ſuhlime 


principles of the celeſtial motions in the caſinſt and maſt en- 


tertaining manner: This invention will, therefore, we pre- 


ſume, be encouraged by the ingenious of taſts and fortune. 


ing to ſleep. n Ally ory ere 
is qccafioned by a continual and exceſſiwe motion of the 


if animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby thoſe organs 


are prepared to receive readily any impreſſions from external 
objects, which they PLOPAgite to the brain, and furniſh the 
foul with divers occaſions of thinking. — This extraordinary 


flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes: For, 1, the ſenſible 


9 


| ufs being oppr 


objects may ſtrike the i 
caſe, the animal ſpirits heing violently 
tations continued by the nerves to the 


an with too much force. In which 


ain, they give alike 


motion to the brain itſe}# ; the neceſſary conſequence of which 
th that the animal muſt wake. Thus, à loud ſhriek, pains, | 
Ca 


dach, gripes, coughing, &c. cauſe waking.— And that the 

5 | with cares, or deeply epgage in think- 

- contributes to the ſame, ſince, as it acts by the miniſtry 
the ſpirits, any 


| tion, muſt produce Watchfulneſs.-Of this kind are thoſe: 


inveterate wakings of melancholic 
have been known to'paſs three or four weeks without a wink | 


perſvns, ſome of whom 


of fleep. | | FRE | 
2. The other cauſe is in the ſpirits themſelyes, which have 
ſome extraordinary diſpoſition to receive motion, or to perſiſt 


in it; as from their too great heat, or that of the brain, in | 


fevers, &c. Hence it is, that the diſorder is moſt frequent in 


V ſummer, in the heat of youth, &c. 


Long faſting has the fame effect ; the want of food ſubtilizing 
the ſpirits, and drying the brain. The ſame is, likewiſe, an 
ordinary ſymptom in old age, by reaſon, the pores of the 


brain and the nerves having been much widened by the con- 
tinual paſſage of ſpirits for a great number of years, the ſpirits 
no paſs and repaſs through them with too much eaſe, and 


need not any extraordinary motion to keep the mind awake. 
There are inſtances of waking forty-five nights ſucceſſively; 
and we even read of a melancholy perſon, who never flept 


once in fourteen months, —Such W atchings uſually degenerate | 


into madneſs. | 


WATCH-WORK, is that part of the movement of a clock or 


Watch which is deſigned to meaſure and exhibit the time on 
a dial-plate, in contradiſtinction to that part which contributes 
to the ſtriking of the hour, &c. which is called clock-work. 


The ſeveral members of the Watch part are, 1. The ba- 


lance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part, ſee 
BALANCE ; and the verge, which is its ſpindle, to which 
belong the two pallets or levers that play in the teeth of the 
crown-wheel, 

2. The potence, or pottanee, which is the ſtrong ſtud in 
pocket-Woatches, whereon the lower pevet of the verge plays, 
and in the middle of which one pevet of the balance-whee] 


plays; the bottom of the potence is called the foot, the mid- 


Pure 


dle part the noſe, and the upper part the ſhoulder. 
3. The cock, which is the piece covering the balance. 


ng in new pocket-Watches, underneath the balance. 


Bike regulator or pendulum ſpring, which is the ſmal] 
ri 


he pendulum, whoſe parts are the verge, pallets, cocks, | 


and the bob. 

6. The wheels, which are the crown-wheel in pocket- pieces, 
and ſwing-wheel in pendulums, ſerving to drive the balance 
or pendulum. 

7. The contrate-wheel, which is that next the crown-wheel, 
&c. and whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe of other 
wheels; whence the name. 

8. The great, or firſt, wheel; which is that the fuſce, &c. 
immediately drives: After which are the ſecond wheel, third 
wheel, &c. 

Laſtly, between the frame and dial-plate, is the pinion of 
report, which is that fixed on the arbor of the great wheel, 


and ſerves to drive the dial-wheel, as that ſerves to carry the 


hand. 
For the theory and calculation of Watch-work, ſee CLOCK. 


WA'TER, in genera}, implics a pellucid fluid, convertible into 


ice by cold; naturally pervading the ſtrata of the earth, and 
flowing or ſtagnating on its ſurface, 

ater would require a definition very different from 
this, that of a limpid and colourleſs liquor, without ſmell or 
taſte, ſimple and volatile. But ſuch a definition would not 
include the Waters impregnated with metalline, ſtony, ſaline, 
and other ſoſſile particles. 

Waters may be arranged under two general diviſions : 


1. The common Waters ſerving for the ordinary purpoſes of 


2. The Waters impregnated with peculiar mineral ſubſtances. 
The differences of common Water, arifing from the circum- 


ſtances of ſtagnation or motion, or of its containing more or 


leſs of thoſe tony particles which it always contains in ſome 


es or meditations that keep them in mo- 


"revolutions, and exhibit the different riſing ow er 


— 


hd * * — . 


; 


— 
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The Vaters ampregnated with 


1 
'S | 


4. Waters 


* 
— 


itated, and thoſe agi- | ſtances, |; 
more, ſome leſs perceptible. to our ſenſes. . According to the 


o 


. moſt ſimple ; but we include, in a more genera 
the firſt of theſe terms, all thoſe Waters which have no ſmell 


to them, into four, kinds > 
1, Waters im 


2. Waters impregnated with ſaline particles. n 


met with any where; heter 


FW Ar 


degree, are not ſogſſential, as to prevent the whole from bein; 


ed. as of only one kind. 


IL 

char mineral ſubſtances, 

the, other band, Aer este, in, regard. 10 dhe rer 
matters, and are properly arranged, according 

pregnated with metailine particles. 0 


3. Waters impregnated. with fulphureous particles. 
umpregnated with terrene particles. 

if WaTERs,// or ſuch as ſerye the ordinary purpoſes of 
me- 


A fivid of this kind, ſo well calculated. for the diſſolving and 
ſuſtaining, in a ſtate of ſolution, many of the ſubjects of the 
mineral kingdom, cannot but, in its p through the earth, 


| be more orleſsimpregnated with many of the bodies it waſhes in 


its courſe. We, accordingly, meet wich it in different places, im- 
pregnated in various manners and degrees, with various ſub- 
ſame in greater, ſome in leſs proportion, and ſome 


teſtimony of thoſe imperſect judges, we uſually divide Wa- 
ter into two general kinds, the ſimple and the medicinal. 

Simple, or pure Water, in a juſt ſenſe of the word, is not 
matter, and that in a large 
quantity, may be ſeparated from ſuch as appears the pureſt and 
| manner, under 


or taſte of any extraneous matter, nor any particular effect on 
the body; and under the latter we include all thoſe whoſe 
ſmell, taſte, or other obvious qualities, denote their contain- 
ing ſaline, metalline, or other mineral particles in them, and 
whoſe effects an the body correſpond with theſe notices of their 
contents. OD dated | 
The Waters of the firſt general kind are uſed on the com- 
mon occalions.of life, t of the other arc taken as medicines 
to reſtore decayed health. | | 
| fas we Waters, to uſe the received phraſe, is a pellucid co- 
lourleſs fluid, inſipid to the taſte, and without ſmell ; we meet 
with this under different circumſtances, and accordingly di- 
vide it into ſpring- Water, well-Water, river-Water, pond- 
Water, rain-Water, and ſnow- Water. The firſt is the Wa- 
ter furniſhed us from the bowels of the earth, and is conti- 
nually freſh ſupplied ; the ſecond is the ſame Water, only 
with the difterence of its remaining long in the ſame place 
beſore we have it ; the third is a mixture of the firſt, and of 
freſh vapours raiſed from the ſea and freſh Waters, and de- 
ſcending in rains. The two firſt. are almoſt invariably the 
ſame ; the latter is ſubje& to a thouſand changes, from the 
matters accidentally waſhed into it by the torrents occaſioned 
by rains; but it has the advantage of being in continual mo- 
tion. The fourth is much — ns in its nature with this, 
but is rather more owing to Water that has been raiſed in va- 
pour, and has fallen again in rain; this has alſo the diſad- 
vantage of ſtanding and ſtagnating in its place. The fifth has 
the advantage of being wholly raiſed in vapour, and, as it 
were, diſtilled by nature: It is, conſequently, purer than any 
of the others; but there are ſo many kinds of particles capable 
of rifing with the Water in vapour, that it never can be, nor 
ever is perfectly pure. The laſt has all the advantages of this, 
and the additional one, of having been frozen in its , 
and thus having paſſed through an operation very well calcu- 
lated for the ſeparating of heterogeneities of many kinds. 
Upon the whole, the Taft, or ſnow-Water, bids fair for being 
the pureſt and fitteſt for our common uſe, of any that comes 
in our way; yet even this we have found, by experiments, not 
to be abſolutely pure. 
It has been objected to ſnow-W ater, that it occaſions ſwellings 
in the throats of people who are obliged to drink it ; but if 
we examine ſtrictly into the origin of this charge againſt it, 
we ſhall be induced to acquit it. Errors are eaſily taken up 
and quickly propagated. It has been early obſerved, that the 
people who inhabited the Alps had ſwelled throats almoſt 
univerſally ; one of the firſt people who made the obſervation, 
attributed it to their drinking a Water different from that 
which other people drank, it being, at leaſt for a great part of 
the year, little other than the melted ſnow, with which the 
tops of thoſe mountains are covered. Snow-Water thus got 
the ſcandal of occaſioning an ill effect, which people did not 
ſee the cauſe of, and it has retained its ill name, on the occaſi- 
on, to this day. Things are not, however, the more true, 
for being generally received as truths, nor does this ſeem to 
deſerve at all the credit that it has had for ſo many ages. We 
ſee a fair trial of the effects of ſnow-Water in our ſailors, 
who attend the Greenland whale-fiſhery : Theſe people, for 
many months, have no other drink than ſnow- Water, or they 
eat ſnow by way of drinking; 2 ſwelled throats are not 
found to be the conſequence. On the other hand we have 2 
part of England, in which ſwelled throats, among the wo- 
men at leaſt, are as common, if not as great, as among the 
Alpines. The women of many parts of Derbyſhire are al- 
moſt univerſally ſubje& to them; yet they do not drink ſnow- 
Water any more than their neighbours. 15 
Theſe are two ſimple facts, which one would wonder no bo- 


dy had enquired into before; but if by theſe it n Gat 
ow- 


ow · Water may be drank without occafioning felled throats, 


and that ſwelled throats may be a general diſorder᷑ in certain 
places without the drinking of ſnow- Water, it ſhould ſeem 


very fair to conclude, that it is not fnow- Water which occa- 


= 
. 


te pureſt, is the 


the cleareſt and moſt tempting 


fions them in the Alps: © Tho! people have very firmly believ- 
ed it for theſe 2000 and when we have got rid of this 
vulgar prejudice, we ſhall find nothing to countenance the 
cenſure the world has fo Jong paſſed upon what is doubtleſs 
the beſt and pureſt Water we are naturally acquainted with. 
All Waters, as they are more pure, are more foft : This, as 
of all. Rain-Water comes next to 
this ; but, both by experiments and analyſis, is found to be 
inferior to it: Aſter rain-Water, thoſe Waters are the ſofteſt 
which are moſt formed of this, excepting when altered for the 
worſe by ſtagnation, or other accidents. Spring- Water, tho! 
of all to look at, is the leaſt 
pure, and, of all others, the leaſt fir for common uſe ; and 
— — the other Waters we meet with, which are all 
a mixture of ſpring and rain-W ater, are the bet- 
ter and fitter for all the purpoſes of life, as they contain more 
of the rain-W ater, and lefs of the other. | 
The eye, wm by the inſtance of the pellucidity and ſeem- 
ing purity of ſpring- Water, is no adequate judge on this oc- 
ion. It will en us, indeed, not to 4 82 or dirty wa- 
ter, which would carry mud, and a multitude of other things 
we never oughtor intend to ſwallow, into our ſtomachs; but 
it leaves us in the dark as to thoſe contents of water, which, 
in however great quantity, may be ſuſpended imperceptibly in 
it; in this caſe we are to judge by the effects of the Water, 
and after having ſet aſide all ſtagnating Water, as ſuch, for 
very obvious reaſons, we are to conſider the effects of the o- 
thers in and out of the body. 
Such Water as ſits light upon the ſtomach is to be preferred 
to that which is heavier there : It ſhould have no ſenſible qua- 
lity but that of mere Water; no taſte, no ſmell, no other 
operation but that of mere Water on the body. Water 
which boils ſooneſt and cools ſooneſt is to be preferred, and 
ſuch as boils garden-ſtuff the quickeſt, and mixes the moſt 
readily and perfectly with ſoap. 
The Water produced from melted ſnow is ſuperior to all 
other kinds in theſe ſeveral reſpects, and is, doubtleſs, the 
laſt of all Waters to be juſtly charged with the miſchievous ef- 


— aſcribed to it by the people who ſuppoſe that the ſwel- 


throats of the Alpines are occaſioned by it : What is the 
occaſion of ſo odd an effect is not the buſineſs of this ar- 
ticle to enquire into. Only it may be obſerved by the bye, 
that the Alps are known to abound in many places, and, per- 
haps, do fo in many more, with the ſame fort of mineral and 
ſoſſile ſubſtances, that are found in our county of Derbyſhire : 
And that the Water the le who inhabit thoſe mountains 
drink, may be the occaſion of the diſorder, though it is very 
evident that it does not produce it, as a ſolution of ſnow. 
The extraneous matter generally and univerſally contained in 
all Waters, in its natural ſtate, is ſpar, a ſoſſile ſubſtance, 
which, though we are not able to difſolve in Water by any 
artificial means, yet we have the ſtrength of all proofs, that 
it is naturally diſſolved and ſuſtained in it, becauſe we can, at 
all times, ſeparate it from it in a ſolid form. This ſpar is, in 
itſelf, a pellucid ſoſſile, but it is 1 with more or 
leſs earth, often with other particles. 


he earth gives it a foul- 


neſs and opacity in its mixed ſtate, which, though not per- 


ceptible in the Water, never fails to be ſo in the ſolid matter, 


When ſeparated from it. 


This ſpar is, in ſome meaſure, ſeparated from all Water by 
the common means of evaporation, and even in caſes wherein 
the operation is not carried to ſuch a height as to ſeparate it 
by an abſolute evaporation to a 8 in a large quantity 
at once; yet, in proportion to the Water evaporated, a quan- 
tity of it is always precipitated to the bottom and ſides of the veſ- 
ſel, which, though too ſmall to be perceptible, when only the 
produce of a few of theſe operations, yet, by degrees, in- 
creaſes in veſſels frequently uſed and not cleaned, and ſhews 
itſelf in a very evident manner. | 

This is the origin of that ſtony matter found concreted round 
the ſides of our tea-kettles ; the ſeveral boilings of water in 
which add each their precipitation to the former, and the veſle] 
never being cleaned from it, the conſequence of repeated boil- 
mes, for a long time, is a cruſt of ſparry matter, of a thick- 
neſs proportioned to the length of time it has been form- 
ing. 

This ſubſtance, when examined, will be found to be juſt what 
has already been mentioned, as the precipitation of all Wa- 
ter, a ſpar, more or leſs fouled with earth, according to the 
clearneſs or impurity of the Water, and containing alſo more 
or leſs of cryttalline particles. "The Water of rivers contains 
leſs of this ſpar than that of ſprings, and this is owing to its be- 
ing compoſed, in part, of rain-Water, which, though not 
abiolutely free from it, contains much leſs than that of ſprings; 
and, accordingly, thoſe rivers which are moſt dependent on 
rain, carry leaft of this in their Water. The ſeveral diffe- 
rent ſprings, though they all carry greatly more of it than river 
or pond-Water, yet differ greatly from one another in the 
quantity they hold of it; and, accordingly, we ſee the Water 
of rivers is a much longer time in ſorming any conſiderable 


| 


cruſt in theſe veſſels, than that of ſprings; and that the Wa- 
ter of ſome ſprings produces it much quicker than that of o- 


thers. 


The uſes of common Water in the various occaſions of life, 


And its ſervice in the animal ceconomy, are ſufficiently known. 


Whatever are its virtues, Caution is to be uſed as to the ſtate 
in which it is drank. People in health ought to drink it in a 
temperate ſtate ; thoſe who are ſick ought, in whatever form 
it comes to them, to have it warmed. Water drank extreme- 
ly cold, for a conſtancy, injures the nerves, and occaſions tor- 
pors, and even paralytic diſorders of the internal parts: It of- 
ten, alſo, gives violent. cholics, and hurts the digeſtion ; if 
drank in this ſtate, at a time when the body is heated with 
labour or exerciſe, there is no end of the diſorders it may oc- 


| cafion, nor any thing more fatal than the miſchieſs that may 


attend it. On the other hand, warm Water taken too large- 
Ys and for a continuance, is not without its il] conſequences : 
too much relaxes the fibres of the ſtornach, and the food, 
in conſequence of this, paſſes off not half digeſted. 
Our Doctor Hancock has given cold Water great praiſes, as 
a medicine ; he tells us of his having cured fevers of many 
kinds, and a number of other diſtempers, by giving a draught 
of it in the beginning of the diſeaſe, and ſuffering it to take 
its natural courſe, and act as a ſudorihc; He orders fix ot 
eight ounces of it to be given to a child, a pint or a quart to 
grown perſons, at the coming on of the diſeaſe, or in inter- 
mittents, or in coming on of the fit. They are to be laid in 
bed firſt, but its operation is not to be promoted by any addi- 
tions uf covering: The Whole body becomes ſoon after warm, 
and after this, uſually, a plentiful perſpiration ſucceeds, The 
hrſt doſe frequently cures in intermittents, but a ſecond, 
or a third, he tells us, very rarely fail. 
The cold Water method has been carried much farther in 
ſome other countries, than it has becn propoſed with us. Peo- 
ple have been made to take it in chronic caſes, to the quantity 
of four, five, or ſix quarts a day, and this for a continuance 
of fourteen days, or three weeks, and little or ho kind of any 
food allowed during the whole courſe. Some have been 
ſtarved by this meagre diſcipline ; but it is affirmed that ma- 
ny have been cured by it. 


In this practice, it is not 7 that the Water ſhould 


ſweat the patient, as Doctor Hancock would have it do; care 
is taken, on the contrary, that they are not ſuffered to ſweat 
after it, but it is to be voided by ſtool and urine : It is a me- 
thod of practice, however, that is not likely to be put in 
practice among us. 

Another great uſe of Water, in a medicinal way, is in baths of 
the cold and of the warm kind. The latter are more agree- 
able to the patient, and very great effects have been produced 
ſrom the ſormer. 

Warm baths are emollient, relaxing, and attenuating; they 
promote perſpiration, and take off the ſenſe of wearineſs and 
pain; they are often of great ſervice in nephritic caſes, and 
ſerve happily to bring out eruptions on the ſkin in many 
caſes, when nature is labouring at that end, and is oppreſſed 
in many other reſpects, becauſe not able to effect it. 

Warm baths, however, are not to be indiſcriminately adviſed 
to all people; thoſe of plethoric habits, and thoſe in danger 
of paralytic complaints, are by no means to uſe them; and 
they are, in general, to be avoided in fevers, deliriums, di- 
arrhœas, and hæmortrhages of whatever kind. 

Cold baths have the exact contrary effects to the hot ones; 
they contract as much as. the other relax the fibres. The 
beſt way of going into them 1s in a morning ; and exerciſe, or 
elſe a warm bed, is to be recommended afterwards. 

The Romans, we are told, had a method of plunging them- 
ſelves out of their hot baths into their cold ones. They did 
this to preſerve health, and to give them ſtrength and ſpirits. 
The American Indians are found in poſſeflion of a ſecret of 
the ſame kind, but they uſe it as a cure for diſeaſes, They 
ſweat themſelves between hot turfs of earth, and in the 
midſt of this plunge themſelves into beds of ſnow: A ſtrange 
wild method] but not attended with the ill conſequences a- 
mong them, that might be imagined, 


Medicinal W ATERS, ate ſuch, as beſide the ſparry, earthy, and 


cryſtalline matter contained in all Water, are impregnated 
with other mineral particles, and theſe either of the metalline 
or ſaline kind, Theſe Waters are diſtinguiſhed into two ge- 
neral kinds, as they come forth out of the ground, either hot 
or cold. The names by which they are called are therme 
and acidulæ. The name of therme is properly enough gi- 
ven to the hot ones expreſſing as much; but the other term, 
acidulz, is not quite appoſite to the cold ones, becauſe the 
rarely contain an acid ſalt, but always an alkaline one. 1 
was given them on account of a certain urinous, or, as ſome 
expreſs it, a ſubacid taſte, which many of the cold mineral 
Waters have, when freſh drawn from the ſpring. 

The particles with which the Waters are impregnated, are, in 
general, of four kinds, metalline, ſaline, ſulphureous, or ter- 
rene. They cannot but be extremely frequent, as the ſub- 
ſtances that impregnate one or other of them, are in almoſt 
all parts of the earth. I here are more than à thouſand in 
Germany alone; our own iſland affords a vaſt number, and 
ſcarce any knon parts of the world but abound with them. 
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mdantains ee. in Fopper der; and ſomne f them” are fo 
ſtrongly im ure wich it, that they catry Af che articles 
of fron laid in them, and leave ming e contained in 


telt place. This is our rA iron into _— but 
that pompous name was only given to the operation, an 
Wigs of the manner in” which it was performed. The 
uginedus Waters are much more frequent than the cupre- 


ous,” and of much greater uſe to the world. "Theſe, with the 


iron, uſtally contain many other extraneous particles, earthy, 
and of other kinds, as appears by evaporation, and always 
a peculiar alkaline falt, to which they owe a great pa 
- theit qualities; They all have more or leſs of the ferrugineous 
' taſte,” and all diſcover the metal they contain, by putting a 
*tittle powder of galls into them, as they become purple, and 


afterwards black like ink, on that admixture. A number of 


other vegetable ſubſtances will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, but 
not ſo certainly and ſo readily as galls, where the ferrugineous 
matter is in very ſmall quantity. 1 | ** 
The alkily that is in all theſe Waters, is ſomewhat of the 
nature of the natrum of the ancients, being a native fixed al- 
kali; it differs from the common alkalies, in that it is redu- 
- © cible to cryſtals like the natrum, and from that in no leſs eſ- 
ſential a point than the figure of thoſe cryſtals. Both theſe 
flalts have them, indeed, of a quadrangular form, but thoſe 
of the natrum are truncated at the ends; thoſe of the alkaline 


fut of the chalybeate Waters terminate in pyramids in the 


marmer of thofe of fmitre, and of the fame number of ſides 
with the columns. This falt has all the properties and quali- 
ties of the common fixed alkaline falts produced from vege- 
tables; mixed with acids, it efferveſces, and produces neu- 
- tral ſalts; with an infuſion of violets, it turns green; with a 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, it precipitates a yellow pow- 
der ſtom it; and, finally, with crude' fal armoniac, it pro- 
dures an urinous ſmell. 
It is of the utmoſt importance to the Waters of this kind; they 
contain no other alkali, and yet there is no accounting for 
their propetties rationally, without ſuppoſing one, nor any 
' imitating them with tolerable ſucceſs without fuch a falt. The 
common fixed alkali of tartar will, however, anſwer the 
purpoſe 6n theſe occafions, and with that and a folution of the 
pyrites, or of iron by the help of an acid, a Water may be 
prepared, greatly reſembling the natural chalybeate ones, even 
the fineſt not excepted ; and by varying the proportions, the 
liquor may be 'brought to imitate not only the taſte, but the 
qualities of any chalybeate ſpring, whoſe Waters a perſon 
would wiſh to drink, but cannot conveniently get at. 
The ſalts, tinctures, and other chemical preparations of ſteel, 
contain the virtues of that metal as ſtrongly, or much more 
fo, indeed, than the natural, or than theſe artificial Waters ; 
but there are many reaſons why the Waters, eſpecially the 
native ones, are to be preferred to them. Both agree in the 
advantage of a copious quantity of liquid, ſwallowed with the 
medicinal matter ; by which means, viſcid and-tenacious hu- 
mors, that cauſe the obſtructions they are often drank to re- 


move, are much better diffolved than they could be, even by a | 


more powerful medicine with leſs fluid ; and the native ones, 
in particular, have the advantage of containing the particles 
of this metal in ſo remarkably fine a ſtate, that they are even 
volatile, and not only are ſuſpended in the Water, without 
altering its colour or peliucidity ; but on that Water's being 


expoſed to the air but a little while, they fly off and leave it 


vapid and infipid, though before extremely ſpirited, and 
ſtrongly taſting of the iron. They are of ſervice in all caſes in 


which chalybeates are proper, and even when there is not con- 


vemience o 8 theſe, there is no way of giving chalybeates 


with Water. 


The mineral Waters impregnated with ſalts are very vari- 


Some 


dus, according to the nature of the ſalts they contain. 


of them are impregnated with a ſalt of the marine kind, others 


with a fixed alkaline one of the natrum kind ; theſe laſt are 
called nitrous, but very improperly ; and others with an al- 
kali and vitriolic acid, which, mixing together, form a ſalt 
of the nature of the factitious one invent 
named from him. Theſe laſt are much the moſt common of 
all, but their origin is, in general, the leaſt underſtood, 
The Waters containing marine ſalt alone are no other than 
weak ' brine ſprings, the ſame, in their nature, with thoſe 
from which we, in many parts of England, prepare falt for 
the table, only that they have but a very ſmall portion of it. 
The ſea Water itſelf comes under the clas of theſe, but there 
is a great deal of difference in the taſte, qualities, and effects 
cf this, from the Waters of ſuch ſprings. They are impreg- 
nated ſolely with pure rock falt of the fal- gem kind, without 
any admixture ; but the ſea Water contains, with this alt, 
another of the volatile alkaline kind, produced by the putre- 
faction of the bodies of dead fiſh in it, and always with this a 
portion of bitumen, to which it owes its bitterneſs. 
Sea Water, becauſe of this diſagreeable taſte, is rarely given 
internally, though, when people can be prevailed with to take 
| it, great advantages are to be expected from it, It is of great 
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The medicinal Waters, naturally-impregnaed with Hal- gem 

Purge by vellicating the inteſtines, and promote the . 
of urine; they are alſo diſcutient, drying, und aftringent. 
"They are recommended in dropſical and cacheRic caſes, and 


often do great ſervice. They cleanſe foul ulcers, exteriial! 
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It is a true fixed alkaline ſalt of the nature of the natrum of 


the ancients or ſoap earth as it is called of Perſia. It affords 
the ſame quadrilateral truncated 


ſtals on a: careful evapo- 
ration after a ſecond ſolution, and, like that ſalt, has all the 
properties of the fixed alkalies ſermenting with acids, turning 
ſyrup of violets green and the like. 

he Waters impregnated with this ſalt, of which there are 
many in France and Germeny, are excellent for the attenu- 
ating tough and viſcid humors, and removing obſtructions of 
the viſcera. They are alſo given in jaundices, in palſies, and 
in nephritic caſes with ſucceſs. It is however a general rule 
not to give theſe kind of diuretics, where the ſu n of the 
urine ariſes from a ſtone too large to be voided. - For in this 
caſe, the afflux of a larger quantity of urine to the paſſages 


muſt be of great hurt, inftead of good, to the patient. Exter- 
_ theſe Waters are uſed with ſucceſs in tumors and hard 
ſwellings, and in paralytic numbneſs. 


The moſt common of all the Waters im ted with ſalt 
are the purging ones, which contain a ſalt of the compound 
kind eparable from them by evaporation, and when ſe- 
** ound to be of the nature of Glauber's ſalt. Of this 
ind are many of the purging Waters about London, and 
thoſe of many other parts of the kingdom. Yet, though theſe 
Waters are of all the mineral kinds the moſt common, their 
nature and origin have been the leaſt underſtood. They have 
been ſuppoſed by many to contain ſea ſalt, by others a 
nitrous, and by ſome, by a wilder guels than any of theſe, to 
be impregnated with a ſhining foſſile ſubſtance reſembling 
talc, and properly called ſelenites. There are uſually ſelenitæ 
of one kind or other met with in the ſtrata of clay, through 
which they dig to get theſe Dr and this, having ſomewhat 
of the external appearance of a falt, bas been ſuppoſed to im- 
pregnate them; but this is ſo contrary to reaſon, that no one 
acquainted with the mineral kingdom can give any ſort of cre- 
dit to it; the ſelenitæ are not ſaludle in Water, and, if they 
were, they muſt give the Water they were received into an 
aſtringent, not a cathartic virtue. They are all manifeſt aſtrin- 
gents, and one of them in particular, of the rhomboidal kind, 
is called by the people of ſome of our counties, where frequent, 
ſtaunch, from its known virtue of ſtopping hæmorrhages. 
The falt which impregnates theſe Waters is of a compound 
kind; it wants a name at preſent, but is the very fame ſalt 
with that made by art, and called from its inventor Glauber's 
falt. On looking into the proceſs of making Glanber's falt, 
one would not think it, at fight, the reſult of a combina- 
tion likely to be made by nature in the bowels of the earth; 
yet nothing is more certain than theſe Waters all contain a 
ſalt of the ſame kind with this of Glauber, and that the ſame 
falt is not only found in this ſtate of ſolution, but even in a 
ſolid form in the earth, and that not only in England, but in 
almoſt every other part of the world. | 
The clay pits about London, and many other places, near 
which there are purging mineral Waters, abound with a kind 
of nodules or maſles of clay, of a different colour from that of 
the ſtratum, uſually paler and yellower ; they are common- 
; of the bigneſs of a hen's egg or thereabouts, ſometimes flat, 
ometimes roundiſh, and more uſually oblong. They have 
always ſomething of the pyritic kind in their center, very fre- 
_ a regular cruſtated ferrugineous body, with a great 
eal of the matter of the common pyrites in ſome of their 
cruſts ; and they are often ſpangled on the ſurface with a num- 
ber of ſmall glittering ſelenitze. "Theſe nodules, after they 
have been ſome time expoſed to the air, frequently contain 2 
large quantity of a native falt of this kind ; they never have 
-m of it, when firſt dug up; and many of them afterwards have 
ittle, that it requires fome addreſs and management to diſ- 
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covert it; 


- have them in this ſtate, however, a propet period is to be 
. watched, ; it does not happen till they have lain a long time 


expoſed to the air, and, Won aſter they arrive at it, they moul- 


der to pieces and are loſt. 
Accident diſcovered the ſalt to me in one of theſe nodules col- 
lected at the lucky period. I had thrown it into a baſon of 
Water, with no other intent than to ſeparate the little ſele- 
nites it contained without injuring their figure, when, after a 
day or two's ſtanding, the hides the baſon were incruſtated 
round with ſome cryſtals, whoſe figure and taſte declared them 
to be the ſame with Glauber's ſalt ; in examining other of the 
nodules, ſome of them were found covered in certain parts 
with white effloreſcences, which were bitter and cold in the 
mouth, and were evidently the ſame with the ſalt firſt ſeparat- 
ed, and with Glauber's falt. A quantity of this falt, after- 
wards ſeparated from a number of. theſe nodules, formed itſelf 
pretty regularly into the true of Glauber's ſalt, and an- 
1weted its characters on the ſtricteſt examination. It is 
bitter and cold to the taſte like it; it diſſolves as readily in 
cold Water as common Glauber's ſalt, and requires the ſame 
ity of Water to diſſolve it; and, like that ſalt, loſes two 
irds of its weight in calcination, Its calx mixed with three 
times its weight of Water coagulates it into a fort of ice ; it 
diſſalves iron, and precipitates it in a ſine reddiſh crocus, as it 
. Giffolves it ; it calcines in the air and fun, juſt as the Glauber's 
falt does ʒ it eaſily melts in the ſame manner on burning char- 
coal without taking fire, and burns to a ſaline calx, and it 
precipitates mercury diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre-intoa yellow 
precipitate or turbith, Theſe experiments leave not the leaſt 
room to doubt its being the very ſame ſalt with that pro- 
cured by chemiſtry according to Glauber's method; nor 
is this the only inſtance, in which ſuch a ſalt has been found. 
The French academicians received from Grenoble in Dau- 
phiny, ſo long ſince as the year 1727, a ſaline earth full 5 glit- 
. vert es, Which, on an accurate examination made by 
rf any — was proved to contain a tjue-Glauber's ſalt. 
The mention of ſpangles in this earth ſo well agreed with 
the ſelenites formed uſually in that which contains this ſalt with 
us, that it was eaſy to fuſped they were the ſame. When 
the hint of a native falt was thus given among the French, 
they ſet on foot enquiries after it in other places, and it has 
accordingly been diſcovered in ſome other parts of their do- 
minions ; and in Spain, Hungary, and even in Egypt, where 
M. De Mars found it in the year 1732. In many of theſe 
places it does not wait the effefts of expoſure to the air; in 
order to fotm or diſcloſe itſelf, but is formed, at different depths 
in the earth, as perfect as on the ſurface ; and in all probabi- 
lity it is in the ſame manner lodged perfect in the ſtrata in ſome 
places with us, though the diſcovery of it is at preſent ſo new 
that there has been no opportunity to carry the ſearches farther, 
In effect, it is to this ſalt, ſometimes pure, ſometimes diſguiſed 
by admixtures of other ſalts, that moſt of the purging Waters 
of Europe owe their virtue. In France, there have lately been 
diſcovered ſome Waters impregnated with this ſalt only; in 
Spain it is found only in Water, never in a folid form, or 
lodged in earth; but, when ſeparated from the Waters of the 
ſprings that contain it, it is entirely the ſame with this ſalt of 
ours, and of the French, and with the Glauber's ſalt of the 
ſhops. We have the experiments made by M, Bolduc on the 
falt thus ſeparated from the Spaniſh Waters, and from the fal 
Glauberi of the ſhops ; to prove that they are abſolutely the 
ſame, he gives us ſeveral proceſſes on metalline * with 
them, wb the operation of both is the ſame in all reſpects, 
and is plainly that of a vitriolic acid. 


When we examine the proceſs for making the factitious ſalt 


of Glauber, we find it is the reſult of the combination of the 
- vitriolic acid with the alkaline matter which is the baſis of 
common falt; and, when we underſtand ſo much of it, it 
will not be difficult to allow that it is a proceſs that may be 
ormed, and a combination that may be made in the earth, 
e find that Stahl's weaker acid of ſea ſalt will give place to 
the ſtronger acid of oil of vitriol on mixture, and, yielding up 
its baſis to this new one, there is a new ſalt produced, and 
this without any chymical apparatus, or the very aſſiſtance of 
fire; the acid of one ſalt may then eaſily combine with the baſis 
of another. The baſis of a ſea ſalt is a harſh earth ſo extreme- 
ly attenuated as to approach to the nature of an alkaline ſalt. 
This earth is in all the foſſile muriatic ſalt ſcattered through- 
out the earth, and this foffile ſalt is preſent in many places, as 
may be proved by experiments made with that nice teſt a ſo- 
lution of filyer, where it is not at all ſuſpected, as not being in 
quantity enough together to be diſtinguiſhable to the taſte ; 
but, beſide this ſalt, the earth which is in its baſis may be alſo 
looſe and ſeparate in deſſeminated particles in many earths where 
we have no idea of it, but whete the vitriolic acid finding it out 
may combine with it, and form a ſalt like what is here de- 
ſcribed, That the vitriolic acid abounds in the earth is evi- 
dent beyond all diſpute, and that theſe do meet and combine 
is as certain from this ſalt, which can be the reſult only of 
ſuch a combination, as it is from reaſon that they may. . 
In the caſe of our Engliſh ſaline nodules, the manner of their 
becoming impregnated with this ſalt ſhews evidently that the 


ty but others of them contain ſo much that it is very | 
evident to the raſte, and eaſily ſeparated: into fair cryſtals ; to | 
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reſt, when evaporated to a dryn 
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alkaline baſis of ſea ſalt is contained in the clay, and is ready 
to receive the vitriolic acid, whenever it offers; theſe nodules 
contain the matter of the pyrites within them, which, while in 
the earth, like the pyrites in all othet forms, while buried, diſ- 
cloſes nothing of its vitriolic acid, and therefore cannot act up- 
on the alkali in the cruſt ; but no ſooner has it been expoſed 
to, and penetrated by the air, than vitriol is formed, and its 
acid mixing with the baſis of alkaline matter in the cruſt af- 
ſords us this ſingular ſalt, As theſe nodules contain none 
of this ſalt till they have lain a while expoſed to the air, it is 
impoſſible they ſhould impregnate the Waters that paſs through 
the ſtrata where they lic and make them cathartic ; but in all 
probability there is more of this alkaline matter in the ſtrata, 
Which, meeting with the vitrialic acid ready formed in the 
earth, furniſhes the purging ſalt whlch is the reſult of their 
mixture in abundance, and impregnates with it all the Water 
that paſſes by. 
It is evident, that there does not need ſea ſalt for the forma- 
tion of Glauber's ſalt; the baſis of that ſalt is ſufficient, and is 
what our new found ſalt is formed of. Our ſalt, ot that of 
Glauber, will either of them make a hepar ſulphuris. with 
charcoal, and the baſis of our ſalt ſeparated by this proceſs, and 
examined in the niceſt. manner, and by the moſt critical ex- 
periments, proves to be entirely the ſame with that of Glauber's 
ſalt, and both the ſame with the baſis of ſea ſalt. Mixed with 
ſpirit of nitre, it produces the quadrangular nitre; with ſpirit 
of ſalt, it affords a true regenerated ſea falt, which is the 
ſtrongeſt of all proofs that it is abſolutely the ſame ſubſtance 
that is the baſis of ſea ſalt, and mixed with oll of vitriol it pro- 
duces a true and genuine ſea ſalt again. 
There is not in the world a falt more ſingular in its nature 
and its effects in mixture than Glauber's ſalt, or that has 
more incommunicable properties. e mixture it is liable 
to, when formed in a ſtate of ſolution in the purging Waters, 
renders ſuch as is ſeparated from them leſs fit for the nicer ex- 
periments, but that which is ſeparated by ſolution from theſe 
nodules will never fail to anſwer in every particular to the ut- 
moſt nicety. N 
The Waters impregnated with this ſalt purge gently, and 
without pain or irritation, and are excellent in all diſorders 
ariſing from a viſcid phlegm, which they attenuate and carry 
off; they reſtore a decayed appetite by perfectly cleanſing the 
ſtomach, when oppteſſed with a load of this plilegm, wn are 
ood in all diſorders ariſing from obſtructions of the viſcera. 
he ſulphureous mineral Waters are diſtinguiſhed from all 
others bY theit {mell being like that of lime or of ſulphur, tho” 
very different in degree; many of them alſo incruſt with ab- 
folute ſulphur the paſſages through which they run, arid the 
ei, always afford a reſiduum, 
which proves to be ſulphureous on chemical trials, and indeed 


diſcovers. itfelf ſufficiently and obviouſly on throwing it on 


burning coals, for it burns there with a blue flame, and a ſmell 
that no body can be miſtaken in, The fulphur with which 


theſe incruſt the paſſages they run F is extremely like 


the fineſt flour of brimſtone ; it ĩs of a pale yellow colour, and 
very — ſmell, It is collected on the ſpot, and is 
much eſteemed, in ſome places, for medicinal uſe ; but, as to its 
excellency that way, it is not eaſy to conceive that it can be 


The than that of four of brimſtone truly prepared, 


NN thus impregnated are drank in aſthma's, and other 
iſeaſes of the breaſt, and in caſes of cutaneous foulriefles of all 


kinds, in which they have great ſucceſs. They are alfo uſed 
as baths on ſome occaſions, and for trembling contractions, 


or 2 805 numbneſſes of the limbs, and fot the rickets in 
children. 

The virtues of ſulphur may be communicated to Water, and 
it may be made to imitate that of the natural ſulphureous 
ſprings, by burning and quenching ſulphur vivum in it ſeveral 
times; but it betomes a very difagreeable liquor by this means. 
The mineral Waters impregnated only with tertenè or earthy 
particles are of an inferior claſs to all the others; there are ſeve- 
ral of them in Germany, Italy, and Lorrain; they containa fine, 
white, light earth which is much the ſame in all of them, and 
is no other than the lac lunz of the modern authors, or creta 
ſeleneuſiaca of the ancients z this is ſuſtained in ſuch imper- 
ceptible particles in them, as they came out of the ſpring, that 
they are perfectly clear; but they do not carry it far, but depo- 
fit it _ the bottom and ſides of their channels, as they 
run off, 
They are drank againſt hæmorrhages, habitual diarrhceas's 
dyſenteries, and diabete's, and in all caſes where a ſoft alka- 
line abſorbent and aſtringent can be of uſe ; but, in general, 
the taking the earth they depoſit, or any other ſoft alkaline 
aſtringent earth in its place, would anſwer the fame purpoſe, 
and in many of the cafes would ſucceed better alone than with 
that load of Water it is joined with in this ſtate. 


WareRr-IVorks, a general name for ſuch machines as are em- 


ployed in raiſing Water. Under the article ENGINE, the 
reader will find an account of thoſe which raiſe Water by 
means of fire. 


WareR-Horts at Lendon- bridge. The wheels of this machine 


are placed under the arches of London: bridge, and moved by 
the common tide- Water of the river Thames. 


A B (plate LXI. fig. 19.) the axle- tree of the Water- wheel, 
12 B nineteen 
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nineteen feet long, three feet diameter, in which C, D, E, F, 
are four ſets of arms, eight in each Jace.-on which are fixed 

G G GG, four rings, or ſets of felloes, in diameter twenty 
feet; and the floats HH H, fourteen feet long, and eighteen 


inches deep, being about twenty-ſix in number. 


The wheel lies with its two gudgeons, or center-pins A B, 
upon two braſſes in the pieces MN, which are two great le- 


vers, whoſe fulcrum, or prop, is an arched piece of timber L; 


the levers being made circular on their lower ſides to an arch of 
the radius M O. and kept in their places by two arching ſtuds 


fixed in the ftock L, through two mortiſes in the lever MN. 


The wheel is, by theſe levers, made to rife and fall with the 
tide, which is performed'in this manner: The levers MN 
are ſixteen feet long; from M, the fulcrum of the lever, to O 
the gudgeon of the Water-wheel, fix feet; and from O to the 


arch at N, ten feet. To the bottom of the arch N is fixed a 


ſtrong triple chain P, made after the faſhion of a watch-chain, 


dut the links arched to a circle of one foot diameter, having 


notches, or teeth, to take hold of the leaves of a pinion of caſt 
tron Q, ten inches diameter, with eight teeth in it moving 
on an axis. The other loofe end of this chain has a large 


8 weight banging at it, to help to counterpoiſe the wheel, and 


preſerve the chain from ſiding on the pinion. On the ſame 
axis is fixed a cog-wheel R, b feet diameter, with 48 cogs. To 
this is applied a trundle, or 2 * 8, of ſix rounds, or teeth; and 
upon the ſame axis is fixed T, a cog- heel of fiſty- one cogs, 
into which the trundle V, of {ix rounds, works; on whoſe axis 
is a, winch of windlaſs W, by which one man, with the two 
windlaſſes, raiſes or lets down the wheel, as there is occaſion. 


And, becauſe the fulcrums of theſe levers MN are in the 


axis of the trundle K, viz. at M or X, in what ſituation ſoever 
the wheel is raiſed or let down, the cog-wheel LI, is always 
equidiſtant from M, and works or geers truly. 

By means of this machine the ſtrength of an ordinary man will 


_ raiſe about fifty ton weight. 


I, I, is a cog-wheel fixed near the end of the great axis, eight 
feet diameter, and 44 cogs working, into a trundle K, of 4! 
feet diameter, and 20 rounds, whole axis or ſpindle is of caſt 


iron 4 inches in diameter, lying in braſſes at each end, as 


at X. 
2 is a quadruple crank of caſt iron, the metal being 6 
inches ſquare, each of the necks being turned one foot from 


the center, which is fixed in braſſes at each end in two head- 


ſtocks faſtened down by caps. One end of this crank at X is 
placed cloſe abutting to the end of the axle-tree X, where 


they are at thoſe ends fix inches diameter, each having a lit | 
in the ends, where an iron wedge is put, one half into the 


end X, the other half into Y, by means of which the axis X 
turns about the crank Z Z. / 

The four necks of the crank have each an iron ſpear, or rod, 
fixed at their upper ends to the reſpective libra, or lever, a 1, 
2, 3, 4, within three feet of the end. Theſe levers are twen- 
ty-four feet long, moving on centers in the frame bb bb; at the 
end of which, at c 1, 2, 3, 4, are jointed four rods with their 
forcing plugs working into d 1, 2, 3, 4, four caſt iron cylin- 
ders four feet three quarters long, ſeven inches bore above, 
and nine below where the 6 2, lie, faſtened by ſcrewed 
flanches over the four holes of a hollow trunk of caſt iron, 
having four valves in it juſt over e ec e, at the joining on at 
the bottom of the barrels, or cylinders, and at one end a ſuck- 
ing pipe or grate /, going into the Water, which ſupplies all 
the four cylinders alternately, 

From the lower part of the cylinders d 1, d 2, d 3, d 4, come 
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iſt wheel double work. at one end; 


In the thitd J and fingle-at the other =—— A ah 
arch ad wheel in the middle  ——= 8g. - 
zd wheel —  — 16 

In all 52 forcers, 


One revolution of a wheel makes in every forcer —21 ſtrokes 
So that one turn of the four wheels makes 114 firokes. 


When the river is at beſt, the wheels go fix times 


round in a minute, and but 45 at middle Water - 1 3 
The number of ſtrokes in a minute— 684 if 
The ſtroke is 21 feet in a 7 inch bore, raiſes 3 

; bey raiſeper minute 2052 { ale gall, 
That is, 123120 gallons = 1954 hogſheads per hour, and 


at the rate of 46896 hogſheads in a day, to the height of 120 
cet. | | 


| This is the utmoſt quantity they can raiſe, ſuppoſing there were 


no imperfections or loſs at all. 


Hut it is certain from the conſiderations ſollowing, that no en- 


gin can raiſe ſo. much as will anſwer the quantity of Water 
e cylinder contains in the length of the . or piſton's 
motion. For, Ae: 


| Firſt, the opening and ſhutting of the valves loſe nearly ſo much 


of that column, as the height they riſe and fall. 
Secondly, no leather is ftrong enough for the piſton, but there 
muſt continually ſlip or ſqueeze by ſome Water, when it is 
raiſed to a great height ; and, when the column js ſhort, it 
will not preſs the leather enough to the cylinder, or barrel : 
But, r at the beginning, or firſt moving of the piſton, 
there is ſo little weight on it, that, before the leather can ex- 

and, there is ſome loſs. | 

hirdly, and this loſs is more or lefs, as the piſtons are looſer 
or ſtraiter leathered. 9780 
Fourthly, when the leathers grow too ſoft, they are not capable 
of ſuſtaining the pillar to be raiſed. | 
Fifthly, if they are leathered very tight, as to loſe no Water, 
then a great part of the engine's force is deſtroyed by the fric- 
tion. 
By ſome experiments accurately made, on engines, whoſe 
parts are large and excellently performed, they will loſe + and 
ſometimes ;; of the calculated e. ; 
However, the perfections or errors of engines are to be com- 
pared together, by the calculated quantities or forces ; for, as 
they differ in thoſe, they will proportionably differ in their ac- 
tual performances, | 
The power by which the wheels are moved. 
The weight of the pillar of water on a forcer ſeven inches dia- 
meter, and 120 feet high. 
7 X 7 = 49tb. The pounds avoirdupoiſe in a yard 
nearly. | 
40 yards high. 
1960 b. on one forcer. 
8 forcers always lifting, 

The whole weight 15680j. = 140 Ct. = 7 ton weight on 
the engine at once. 


Then the crank pulls the libra 3 feet ſrom the forcer, and 8, 3 
feet from the center, 
7 ton 

X I1.3 


8,3) 79-1 (9,5. ton on the crank Ton. 


Wallower 2,2) 9,5 (4,3 on trundle. 
The ſpur wheel 4 | 


out necks turning upward arch-wiſe, as g gg 2, whoſe upper 
parts are caſt with flanches to ſcrew up to the trunk h; 
which necks have bores of ſeven inches diameter, and holes in GY 
the trunk above communicating with them, at which joining The force on the floats 18 Ct. 40 th. 34.40 Ct. 
are placed four valves. The trunk is caſt with four boſſes, or} But, to allow for friction and velocity, may be reckoned 1 
| protuberances, ſtanding out againſt the valves to give room for] ton 2. 
their opening and ſhutting; and on the upper fide are four holes | The ladles or paddles 14 feet long, 18 
ſtopped with plugs, to take out on occaſion, to cleanſe the inches deep 
| valves. One end of this trunk is ſtopped by a plug i. To the] The fall of Water is at a mean 


The radius of the great wheel 10) 17,2 ( I,72 ton. 
20 


c = 22, 4 ſquare feet. 
2 feet, 


— 
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parts 4d, &c.ee,f, g g, an 


In the firſt arch next the city, is one wheel with 
— — 


other iron pipes are joined, as i 2, by flanches, through which 
the water is forced up to any height or place required. 


Beſides theſe four forces, there are four more placed at the | 
other ends of the librz, or levers (not ſhewn here to avoid} 
confuſion, but to be, ſeen on the left hand) the rods being 


fixed at a 1, 2, 3, 4, working in four ſuch cylinders, with their 
0 i, as before deſcribed, ſtanding 

near 4 4, 

At the other end of the wheel (at B) is placed all the ſame 


| fort of work as at the end A is deſcribed, viz. 


e cog-wheel I. 
The trundle K. 
The ſpindle _ X. 


The four levers a c, ac, &c, 
8 forcing rods a d, a d, &c. 
8 cylinders de, de, &c. 

The crank Y, Z. 4 trunks, ſuch as ee, Gh. 

The ſucking pipes f. 2 forcing pipes, as i. 

So that one ſingle wheel works ſixteen pumps. 

All which work could not be drawn in one perſpective view, 
without making it very much contuſed. 


A calculation of che quantity of Water raiſed by the engines 
at London- bridge. 


0 ouble work of a 16 forcers. 


44,8 
6 


208,8 
10, fb. in a gallon. 

112) 2688 (24 hundred. 
The velocity of the Water, 4 feet in 21“ of time. 
21'/—4 feet: : — 60“: = 685 feet per minute. 
The velocity of the wheel = 310 feet per minute. ; 
Quantity expended on the wheel, according to the velocity of 
the ſtream 1433 hogſheads per ſecond. 


gal. in a cub. foot. 


But at the velocity of the wheel 645 hogſheads per ſecond. 


The velocity of the wheel to the velocity of the Water, as 1 to 
2, 2. 
Some obſervations on theſe Water-works. 
Although they may juſtly be eſteemed as good as any in Eu- 
rape, yet are there, as i conceive, ſome things which might 
be altered very much for the better. 
Firſt, if inſtead of 16 forcers they worked only eight, the 
ſtroke might be five feet in each forcer, which would draw a 
eat deal more Water with the ſame power on the wheel ; 
[a then there would be but half the opening and ECON of 
valves; 


WAT 


valves; conſequently, but halſ that loſs: And a five feet ſtroke 
draws alove double the quantity of two ſtrokes of 2; each, by 
near 3, in regard the velocity is double, which is the moſt va- 
juable conſideration in an engine, whete the pipes will ſuſtain 
ſuch force. b 
Secondly, the bores that carry off the Water from the forcers 
ate too ſmall, there being (nearly) always two pillars of ſeven 
mches diameter, forcing into one pipe of the ſame diameter, 
and 77 =49 + 49 = 98. 
Therefore, thole pipes of conveyance ſhould be near nine in- 
ches diameter. | 

I TheperfeCtions of the machine. 
The timher-work is all admirably well performed, and the 
compolition and contrivance, for ſtrength and uſefulneſs, not 
exceeded by any I have ſeen, 
The caſt iron cranks are better than wrought ones, by reaſon 
they are very ſtiff, and will not be ſtrained, but ſooner break; 
and, beſides, they are cheap; and new ones eaſily put in. 
The wedge for putting on ot teleaũng the crank and forcers, 
is better than the ſliding ſockets commonly uſed. 
\ The forcing barrels, trunks, and all their apparatus, are vety 
© Eurioully contrived for putting together, mending, altering, or 


_ cleanling, and ſubject to as little friction as poſſible in that 


art. 


The machine for raiſing and falling the wheels is very good, 
though but ſeldom uſed, as they tell me; for they will go at 
almoſt any depth of Water, — as the tide turns, the whecls 
o the ſame way with it. 
heſe machines at London-bridge are far ſuperior to thoſe ſo 
much famed at Marly in France, in regard the latter are very 
ill deſigned in their cranks, and ſome other parts. Beighton. 
To the deſcription of this fine machine we ſhall add two others, 
which have never, as we know of, been executed in England, 
though they certainly deſerve the attention of thoſe concerned 
in works of this kind, | 
Plate XXXVII. fig. 3.) repreſents another machine for raiſ- 
g Water. It is moved by the man C, walking in the wheel 
C, as is plain from the figure. The large wheel A, A, G, 
has ſeven ſquare holes in its circumference, as A, A, A, which 
run in a ſpiral form to the axis B. The Water, by the moti- 
on of the wheel whoſe circumference is conſtantly immerſed 
in it, runs along theſe ſpiral tubes to the axis; from whence 
it is conveyed to D, where it is diſcharged, and by means 
of the trough and ſpout F, F, conveyed to the reſervoir, de- 
ſtined to receive it. 
(Plate XXXVII. fig. 4.) repreſents a curious machine for 
raiſing Water, executed at Nynphenbourg, by the count de 
al, maſter of the works to the elector of Bavaria. It raiſes 
Water fixty feet high into a reſervoir, for the uſe of the elec- 
tor's gardens. 
The Water of the canal, falling down the inclined plane at 
Q, turns the large wheel repreſented in the figure, the cir- 
cumference of which, by cogs, moves the arbor D, and the 
fame on the other ſide ; to thoſe are faſtened the piſtons of 16 
forcing pumps G, four on cach fide of the arbor, as repreſented 
in the figure, 
From each of theſe pumps is a tube, through which the Water, 
is forced into the pipe O, and from thence through the pipe 
P, which conveys it into the reſervoir, Theſe pumps are 
ſaſtened together by pieces of timber, with iron clamps, to make 
them firm, as may be ſeen in the figure, 
This is a very good machine, and deſerves to be imitated, 
either in whole or in part, when Water is to be raiſed, 
We ſhall conclude this account of Water-works, with a de- 
ſcription of two machines, much uſed in Holland, 
Plate XXXVII. fig. 1.) repreſents a machine uſed by the, 
utch for freeing their dykes of Water, Ir conſiſts of five 
pieces of board, * . kind of ſcoop, as B; the handle C is 
ſuſpended by a rope faſtened to three poles placed triangularly, 
and faſtened together at A, as is plain from the figure, As the 
working of this machine conſiſts in balancing it, and directing 
it ſo that after having filled it with Water it may throw it on 
the other fide of the dam, we ſhall only obſerve that the la- 
bourer at two ſtrokes can draw only half a cubic foot of Vater 
in four ſeconds, which amounts to 459 cubic feet in an hour. 
(Plate XXX VII. fig. 2.) repreſents another machine of the 
ſame kind as that above deſcribed. The figure ſufficiently 
explains its uſe. It is worked by two men, one at A, and an- 
other at D. The machine moves on the center B, and each 
end is immerſed alternately in the Water; by which means it 
flows into each end of the machine, where there is a valve, to 
prevent its returning; and, by the alternate motion of the 
machine, the Water ſo taken up is conveyed to B, and from 
thence, by the ſpout C, over the dam. : 
W aT#R-Bellnos, a machine invented by Mr. Martin Triewald 
of Sweden, for producing a continual ſtream of air, to blow 
the fre of great forges, founderies, &c, | 
This contrivance conſiſts of two hollow belt-form veſſels, ſuſ- 
pended from the ends of a Jever, which is put into motion by 
a ſtream of Water running into two troughs, both uniting or 
joining rather at the ſtream, fo that only ons at a time can re- 
ceive the Water; which running to the larger and wider end, 
laid over the end of the lever, does by its weight carry the lever 
down on that part, till by deſcending the Water all runs out; 
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and then the other trough (which was filling in the mean time) 
preponderates, and forces down the other end of the lever ; 
and thus the machine is conſtantly kept in motion. | 

When one arm of the lever is raifed, the bell or bellows 
hanging from it will be raiſed above the ſurface of Water (in 
which the machine is placed) that it may be filled with air: 
Upon the deſcent of the lever, the bell (by weight affixed toit) 
deſcends into the Water, by which means the included air is 
gieatly compreſled, and thereby forced to paſs through a long 


{mall lcathern tube, going from the top of the bell ta other 


metalline tubes, which convey it to the fire. Thus, by means 
of thele two librating bells, a conſtant blaſt of wind is ſuppli- 
ed, whoſe velocity may be increaſed or diminiſhed by proper 


contrivances. 


WATER, among jewellers, is properly the colour or luſtre of 
c 


precious ſtones ; ſo called, becauſe the ancients ſuppoſed they 
were formed, or concreted of Water. 


WaATER-Bailff, an officer anciently eſtabliſhed in all ſea-port 


towns, for ſearching ſhips, &c. 


WATER-Poi/e, See HY DROM ETER. | 
WarTeR-11i, a machine for grinding corn, &c. driven by the 


Water. 


In Water-mills, the momentum of the falling Water is the 
power ; the force to be overcome is the great attrition of the 
two ſtones in grinding the corn, &c. which is effected wholly 
by a complication of wheels and axles. A query may here be 
put, Why, ſince the power conſtantly acts upon the wheel, 
the motion of the wheel ſhould be equable, and not accele- 
rated? The anſwer js, The increments of velocity keep ri- 
ſing, till their momentum is equalled by the reſiſtance of the 
machine; after which æquilibrium, the wheel goes on with 
an uniform motion. 

Dr. Barker has invented a mill of the moſt ſimple ſtructure of 
any yet made, performing its effect without any wheel, trun- 
dle, cog, or round ; the nature of the machine, and manner 
ol its operation, will be eaſy to underſtand from the following 
account of its ſeveral parts: 

ABCD (plate LXI. fig. 11.) is an upright frame ſtanding 
on a proper baſe; EF is the wider part of G H an upright 
hollow pipe or tube, fixed at the bottom of an horizontal 
ſquare trunk I K; which trunk, together with the tube, is 
fixed to an upright ſpindle or axis R S, by means of a nut 
and ſcrew at S. The lower end of the axis on a fine point 
moves in the pivot- hole in the part of the frame at T; on the 
upper part of the frame is a hole through which the ſpindle 
paſſes, as alſo through the round circular piece P fixed on the 
ſaid frame ; on the upper part of the ſpindle is fixed another 
round circular piece O, which repreſents the upper moveable 
ſtone of the mill. Q is a ſpout of Water filling the tube or 
trunk, and giving motion thereto, and, conſequently, to the 
axis and upper ſtone, by the horizontal jets of Water from 
each end of the trunk I K, through holes made at each end 
on contrary ſides, 

While the holes continue ſtopped, the trunk will be at reſt, 
becauſe then the preſſure is equa over all the parts; but when 
the holes are open, the pretture of the Water (by its having 
liberty to iſſue out) will be lefs on that part where the hole 
is, than on the other part oppoſite to it; which ſtronger preſ- 
fure will prevail, and carry round the trunk and tube with the 
axle and ſtone; in a contraty direction; and each hole con- 
tributes to produce this motion, which will be greater or leſ- 
ſer in proportion to the momenta of the jets of Water, or 
greater or leſſer aperture of the holes. 

For it is eaſy to underſtand, that the power of this machine is 
derived from, or depends upon three things : 1. The velocity 
of the ſpouting-Water; 2. The quantity thereof; and, 3. 
The diſtance at which the Water ſpouts from the axis of mo- 
tion. The two firſt maks the momentum ariſing from the 
preſſure of the fluid, which is proportional to the altitude, or 
height of the tube; the laſt is of a mechanical nature, ſor the 
trunk is, in this reſpect, exactly of the nature of the lever. 


WAVE, unde, in philoſophy, a cavity in the ſurface of water, 


or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof. 

Sir Iſaac Newton explains the nature of Waves in water, af- 
ter the following manner: Let AB and CD (plate LXI. 
fig. 18.) be the ſurſace of water quieſcent in the upright legs K 
L, MN, of a received tube, And if the water be put into 
motion, and aſcends in the leg KL to E F, it will de- 
ſcend in the leg MN to & H4 fo that EA = DH. Again, 
let P. V be a pendulum vibrating in the cycloid RP C its 
length VP, from the point of ſuſpenſion to the center of oſ- 
cillation, is equal to half the length of the water in the tube ; 
let P be the loweſt point, and 5 Q an arch of the eycloid, 
equal to the altitude A E, | 
The force by which the water is alternately accelerated and 
retarded in its motion in the tube, is the exceſs of the weight 
of water in either leg above the weight in the other ; and, 
therefore, when the water in the leg K L aſcends to E F, 
and in the other leg deſcends to G H, that force is equal to 
the weight of the two equal quantities of water AEFB + 


CGHD=2AEFB; and, therefore, is to the weight of 


the whole water, as EA to VP, or as PQ to PR, becauſe 
the ſemi-cycloid PR is equal to the length of the pendulum, 
which deſertbes it from the nature of the curve. 
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Aff the power by which the 
lerated ls cycloid, is, to its Whole weight, as 

the diſtance PQ from the loweſt point P to the length of the 

ſemi-cycloid P Wherefore, as the 'moving forces of the 
water and pendulum are at firſt quieſcent, thoſe powers will 
move them equally in equal times, and cauſe that they go 
- forwards and backwards together, with à reciprocal motion. 


All which is deduced, from what has been ſaid of the 


nature of the id, the motion of heavy bodies, and the 
forces of bodies in motion. 
Hence it follows, that, whether the diftance A E be great or 
ſmall, the reciprocations of the water will all be performed in 
+ equal times. Alſo, it follows, that if the whole length of the 
Water be 78,4 inches, each reciprocation, or aſcent and de- 
ſcent of the water, will de performed in one ſecond of time; 
- becauſe a pendulum of half that length vibrates in that time. 
Laſtly, if the length of the aqueous canal be increaſed or di- 
- miniſhed, the time of each reciprocation will be increaſed or 
diminiſhed in the ſubduplicate ratio of the length. | 
When the nature of Waves in water is conſidered, it will be 
found to agree very nearly with the motion of the water in the 
tube abovementioned ; and, 3 „their motion will be 
ſimilar to that of a pendulum. For let EF G (fr. 70 repreſent 
the level ſurface of water when it is not agitated fo as to pro- 
duce Waves; when it is thus agitated, let ABC D repre- 
ſent the wavy ſurface, A C the higheſt parts of the Waves, 
and B D the loweſt or concave part. Then it is evident, the 
weight of the water at A above E G will cauſe it to deſcend 
as far below the level to H; and with the motion acquired by 
that deſcent, it will again aſcend to the fame height C, and 
ſo produce z conſtant ſucceſſion of Waves in the watery 
ſurface, after the ſame manner as was ſhewn in the tube. 
Hence it follows, that becauſe the length of the whole water 
to be moved is from the higheſt point A to the loweſt point 
B, if the length of a — be half A B, it will oſcillate 
once while the water deſcends from A to B, and in another 
oſcillation, it will aſcend from B to C, and ſo on. So that a 
Wave will paſs through its whole length in the time of two 
oſcillations z and, therefore, in the. time of one oſcillation of 
a pendulum four times as long, or equal to A BC. 
hence, becaufe A B C, in very large and wide Waves, is 
nearly equal to the breadth A C; therefore, when the Waves 
are 39.2 inches broad, they will undulate in one ſecond of | 
time ; and, conſequently, ſince the times of all the undula- 
tions are equal, there will be 39,2 x 60 = 2352 inches, or 
196 feet, run through by a Wave in one minute, which is 
11760 feet per hour. Hence, alſo, the velocity of greater or 
lefler Waves will be increafed or diminiſhed in the ſubdupli- 
cate proportion of their breadth ; that is, if V = velocity of 
the greater Waves ABCD, and v = velocity of the 


leſſer Waves @. b. c. d. c. f. &c. then it will be V: v:: VAC: 


Vac. Becauſe the velocities and times of bodies, moved in 
any manner by gravity, are proportional to the ſquare roots 
of the perpendicular altitudes, and thoſe altitudes are as 


the lengths of pendulums, and, therefore, as the breadth of 
Waves. | 


WA'VED, or Wavy, a term in heraldry, when a bordure, | 


—_ 


— 
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or any ordinary or charge in a coat of arms, has its outlines in- 
dented, in the manner of riſing and falling Waves. 

WA/VESON, in the admiralty * a term uſed for ſuch goods 
as, after ſhipwreck, appear ſwimming on the waves. 

WAX, or Bees-W ax, is one of the products of the bee-hive, 
which, though it is, as well as the honey, of a vegetable ori- 

in, yet, as we have no way of procuring it but by means of 
e bees that have ſtored, it up for us, is to be reckoned in the | 

ſame manner as the honey among the number of drugs which | 
we receive from the animal kingdom. 
Wax is a firm and ſolid ſubſtance, moderately hard, and of a 
fine yellow colour; it melts with a gentle heat, and is inflam- 
mable; it is ſoluble in oil, but not in aqueous or ſpirituous 
menſtruums; it is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, but of a fragrant 
and agreeable ſmel] ; and, in its original ſtate, is the matter | 
which compoſes the honey-comb 3; it is prepared in the cakes 
we ſee it in, merely by melting, and ſtraining through a cloth, 
which ſeparates the droſs and foulneſs, and lets the clear Wax 
through. It may be further purified by melting again, and 
ſcumming it, while in fuſion, and repeating the {training ; by 
this means it will become of a good conſiſtence, and high co- 
Jour : It is to be choſen of a ſtrong yellow colour, and fra- 

grant ſmell ;. and ſuch as breaks tolerably eaſy, and on chew- 


ing in the mouth, does not ſtick to the teeth, 

The true origia of Wax is this ; the flowers of plants have, 
for one of their principal and eſſential parts, certain filaments, 
or threads, called, by the batanical writers, ſtamina, riſing, 
uſually, from the baſe or center ; theſe are different in num- 
ber, from one to à vaſt abundance in each flower: Theſe 
fuſtain at their tops certain little bodies, uſually of a round, 
but ſometimes of other figures, called by the 4 authors 
apices, or antheræ, and containing a fine duſty matter, or 
variouſly coloured powder. Theſe ſtamina and apices were 
long eſteemed of very little uſe to the plant, mere orna- 
ments, or the receptacles of an abundant juice ſent up the 


Sower ; but, of late, botany has received too many improve- 


t P is in any point Q acce- | ments to be leſt ch 
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e wich ſo groſs an error: Theſe are 
diſcovered to be eſſential to the great end, the propagating the 
ſpecies of the plant; they are, indeed, the male parts, ſerve. 
ing to impregnate the young ſeeds in the piſtil, and the im- 
prognating matter is found to be duſt or 22 in theſe api- 
ces; this is called, therefore, the farina forcundans of plants; 
and however little this may have been ſuſpected to have to do 
with our ſubject, it is, indeed, the very thing of which the 
bees form their combs, or, in other words, the farina of 
—4 is Wax not yet reduced to form by the bees. Theſe 
ittle creatures ſeek no farther for the materials of their combs 
than to the apices of flowers ; theſe, if of a more ſolid and 
firm texture, they are at the pains of opening with their teeth; 
or, if leſs tough or aheady opening, of their farina, 
by rubbing their bodies — them, and fo diflodging the 
duſt which adheres to their bodies by means of the hairs they 
are covered with, and is thence col into a maſs, 


The chemical preparations of Wax are very little in 
its own form: However, it is of very great uſe both in medi- 
cine, and in many of the arts and manufactutes. It is ſome- 
times given internally, as in dyfenteries, and other erofions 
of the _—_— * A ufe is in making ointments 
and plaiſters for external uſe ; ater of thoſe of the 
ſhops owe their conſiſtence to it, e 
Wax is, indeed, excellently fitted for theſe purpoſes, being 
a kind of ty reſin and turpentine, and qualified to anſwer 
all the uſes of a mixed body of that nature. It is, indeed, ſo 
evidently a vegetable production in its original, that it is not 
only found almoſt pure in the farina of plants, but it is, ſome- 
times, exſudated from their very leaves, There is ſcarce an 
known plant, the ſtamina of which ſeem ſo much to abound 
with Wax, as thoſe of roſemary ; and theſe are not the on] 
part that contains it. Whoſoever will handle the leaves of 
roſemary, will find a viſcid matter in conſiderable quantity; 
and this will, on continuing to handle them, be collected on 
the fingers in ſuch quantity, as to be rolled off in little lumps, 
which, when examined, are real Wax, at leaſt as pure as 
that in the farina of any plant in the world, 
Spirit of wine, — "eg on freſh roſemary leaves, will alſo 
draw a fort of tincture from this waxy matter on their ſur- 
face, and this, when evaporated, will yield the ſame ſme} 
of Wax as the tincture of the farina does, and will leave the 
ſame kind of ſoluble Wax in the cake at leaſt. 
However ſingular the total volatility of Wax may appear to 
thoſe: not. uſed to chemical experiments, there is this to be ob- 
ſerved in regard to it, that it ſhews the truth of the aſlertion, 
that it approaches the nature of turpentine ;. for turpentine, 
with a fire properly managed, will in the ſame manner all riſe 
over into the receiver : Both theſe ſubſtances agree, alſo, with 
camphire, in this reſpect; though the diſparity between cam- 
phire and them, in regard to the degree of volatility, or the 
degree of fire neceſſary to raiſe them, is immenſe. They all 
have their ſeparate qualities alſo ; after having been thus 
raiſed by fire, camphire becomes camphire again, and not a 
liquid oil; the very liquid oil of turpentine kept a conſidera- 
ble time loſes its fluidity, and becomes as thick as the tur- 
pentine it was made from; whereas the butter of Wax re- 
mains unaltered for ever ſo great 2 number of years, never be- 
coming thicker than at firſt. It is alſo ſingular, that the re- 
peated diſtillations of it, though they render it more thin and 
fluid, and greatly more eng, et it becomes all the 
and gentle, 


time more and more mile not more acrimo- 
nious, as might be expected. 
From the common yellow Wax, by the mere effect of ſun 
and air, or by what is called bleaching, is formed what we 
term white Wax, and ſome, very improperly, virgin Wax. 
As the greater the ſurſace in proportion to the quantity is, 
the ſooner and more perfectly this operation is performed ; 
the uſual way is to melt the Wax in hot water; when melted, 
they preſs it through a ſtrainer of tolerably fine linen, and 
you it into round and very ſhallow moulds. When hardened 
y cooling, it is taken out, and expoſed to the ſun and air, 
ſprinkling it now and then with water, and often turning it; 
by this means it becomes white Wax. This ſhould be cho- 
ſen dry, hard, and brittle, of a good ſmell, and not too ſoft 
in the mouth. It is an ingredient in ſome of the cerates and 
ointments of the ſhops, and is uſed in many of the nicer arts 
and manufaQtures where Wax is required, 


The ſoft red and green Wax have alſo this for their baſis. 
They make it by melting Wax over a gentle heat, with fuch 
a proportion of Venice turpentine, as, when cold, will give it 


a due conſiſtence. This they determine by repeated trials, 


firſt putting in but a little turpentine, and afterwards more 
and more, till, dropping a piece upon a marble to cool, they 
find it of a due conſiſtence; they then colour it with vermili- 
on, or red lead, or with verdeter, or what other colours they 

leaſe, the mixture, in this ſtate, receiving any, This is the 
Wax uſed in large ſeals to ſome of our law writin The 
thicker and thinner oil of Wax, or, as they are uſually called, 
the butter of Wax, and the rectified oil of Wax, deſerve to 
be more regarded than they are at preſent. The butter is an 
extremely ſoft and anodyne unguent, highly emollient and re- 
laxing, agreeable to the nerves, and when rubbed on 2 


WA 


ted limbs, proves of great benefit. It is an extellent liniment 
for. che piles, and takes off the pain attending them in a very 
ſuddem and ſurpriſing manner. It alſo keeps the ſkin ſoft and 
ſuppleß and is one of the beſt things known, to keep it from 
ctacking or. chopping in the winter. 


_Thex 1 butter, as it is called, or the thin oil of Wax, 
poſſeſſes the fame fort. of qualities, and many oſ them in a 
. 2 rer. It is good as a liniment in nervous 

_ Cales,; It cures chopped nipples in women Who give ſuck, 

beyond any other application, and is as ſucceſsful againſt 
chopped lips, and cracking of the ſkin on the hands, only 
| AN om once in three or four days with it. It is of 
great uſe in diſcuſſing cold tumors ariſing on the face, and 
thoſe on the fingers in winter, and in curing contracted ten- 
dons, and the rigidity of the limbs atiling hence. It has, in- 
deed, a very ſingular virtue in reſtoring flexibility to the parts, 
and if the uſe ol it be aſſiſted with bathing in warm water, or 
by fomentation and motion, it is ſcarce to be credited what 
checks it will produce in caſes where little ſeems to be ex- 
pected. pere rubbed on the abdomen, it prevents coſ- 

_ tiveneſs, and, uſed in the ſame manner, is excellent in many 
of the diſcaſes of children. og 

Sealing, Wax, a compoſing uſed in ſealing letters, &c. Fine 
edling Wax is made in the.following manner : 
Take half a pound of ſhell- lac, an ounce of vermilion, and a 
drachm of gum benjamin ; melt, and mix them well over 
the fire, and when of a proper coolneſs, make it up into rolls 
or cakes, * | | 

Green ſeuling Wax is made after the ſame manner, and in 
the ſame proportions, by mixing with the ingredients verde- 
greaſe inſtead of vermilion. $5" th, 

Bhue ſcaling Wax, is alſo made after the ſame manner, by put- 

ting in fine blue ſmalt or ultramarine. 

Purple ſculing Wax is ſo made, by putting in vermilion mixed 
with ivory-black, or lamp- black. | 

Black ſcaling Wax, is made with ivory-black, inſtead of ver- 

- miuron. : . 

W ax-I/ori+.—Here we muſt not forget that pretty invention of 
M. Benoiſt, a man famous at Paris for his figures of Wax. Being 

dy profeſſion a painter, he found the ſecret of forming moulds 

on the faces of living perſons, even the faireſt and moſt deli- 
cate, without any danger eitſ er to their health or complexion : 
In which moulds he catt maſks of Wax ; to which, by his co- 
lours and glaſs eyes, imitated from nature, he gave a ſort of 
liſe ; inſomuch that, when cloathed in proper habits, they bore 
ſuch a reſemblance, that it was difficult diſtinguiſhing be- 

. tween the copy and original. 

Grafting Wax, is a compoſition ſerving to bind or fix the bud, 

© orgraft in the cleft of the ſtock. 

Inſtead of grafting Wax, the country gardeners only uſe clay, 
which they lay over a piece of linen cloth, and fo keep it 
moiſt, and to prevent its cracking with the heat of the ſun, 
tie moſs over it, —But the Wax ordinarily uſed is a compoit 
of one pound and a half of pitch, a quarter of a pound of 
Wax, and an ounce of oil of almonds melted and mixed to- 
gether, with the addition, in ſpring and autumn, of a mode- 
rate quantity of turpentine. 

For cleft-grafting, whip-grafting, and grafting by approach, 

Mr. Mortimer recommends tempered clay, or ſoft Wax ; but 
for- rind-grafting, clay or horſe dung. 

WA'XING, ceratio, in chemiſtry, the preparation of any mat- 
ter to render it fit and diſpoſed to liquify or melt, which of 
itſelf it was not. 

This is frequently done to enable things to penetrate into me- 
tals, or other ſolid bodies. 85 

WAY of a ſhip, is ſometimes uſed for the fame with the rake or 
run of her; but the term is more commonly underſtood in 
reſpect of her ſailing. —When ſhe ſails ſwiftly, they ſay ſhe 
has good Way; and the account they keep of her ſailing by 
the log, they call keeping an account of her Way, 

Wav of the rounds, chemin des rondes, in fortification, is a ſpace 

left for the paſſa 
wall of a fortified town. 

Wary-WysrR, an inſtrument for meaſuring the road or diſtance 
gone; called, alſo, perambulator, and podometer, or pedo- 

* meter ; ſee theſe articles. 

Way-Wone, is properly a title given the 71 Lig of the 
chief places in the dominions of the Czar of Muſcovy. 

WEAR, or Wet, a great ſtank or dam in a river, fitted for 
the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the ſtream to the mill. 

WEA'THER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, with 
regard to heat, cold, wind, rain, froſt, &c. 

As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animals live and 
breathe, and as that appears to be the great principle of moſt 
animal and vegetable productions, alterations. &c. there does 
not feem any thing, in all philoſophy, of more immediate con- 
ceinment to us, than the ſtate of the Weather, and a know- 
ledge of the great influence it has on our bodies, and the ſen- 
ſibſe alterations we undergo thereby. In effect, all living 
things ate only aſſemblages or bundles of veſſels, whoſe juice, 
ure kept moving by the preflure of the atmoſphere ; and 
which, by that motion, maintain life: So that any altcrati- 


ons in the rarity or denſity, the heat, purity, &c. of that, muſt | 


. -neceflarily be attended with proportionable ones in theſe, 


of the rounds between the rampart and the | 
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6 What vaſt, yet regular alterations, à little turn of Wentlrer 
makes in a tube filled with mercury, or ſpirit of wine, of in 

a piece of ſtring, & c. every body knows, in the common in- 
ſtance of barometers, ther monieters, &c. and it is owing partly 
% out inattention, and partly to our unequal, intemperute 

courſe of living, hat we do not feel as great and regular 
ones in the tubes, chords, and fibres of our own bodies. 
It is certain, a great part of the brute creation bave a ſenſibi- 
lity and ſagacity, this ways beyond mankind ; and yet, with - 
out natural means or diſpoſition thereto, more than we; ex- 
cept that, their veſſels, fibres, &c. being in other reſpects in 
one equal habitude, the ſame cauſe from without has al- 
ways a like effect on them; that is, their veſſels are regular 
barometeis, &c. affected only from one external principle, 
the diſpoſition of the atmoſphere ; whereas. outs art acted on 
by divers from within, as well as without ; ſome of which 
check, impede, and prevent the action of others. © 
there is nothing more wanting than a juſt theory of the Wea- 
ther on mechanical principles. But in ordet to that, à com- 
plete hiſtory of the Weather would be required. Were te- 

_  gilters carefully Kept indivers places of the earth, ſot a good 
terics of years, we ſhould be able to determine the direction, 
breadth, and bounds of the winds, and of the Weather they 
bring with them; the correſpondence between the Weather 
of divers places, and the dependence between one ſort and 
another of the ſame place. time, we might learn to fore- 
tel great emergencics ; as extraordinary heats, rains, froſts, 
dearths, plagues, and other epdemical diſeaſes, &c. The 
members of our Royal Society, the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, and other authors of note, particularly Mr. Derham, 
have made ſome eſſays this way; but the dryneſs and quaint- 
neſs of the ſubject induced them all to drop it. 

WEATHER- Coach, or WEATHER-Vane, a moveable vane in 
form of a cock, or other ſhape, placed on high, to be turned 
round according to the direction of the wind, and point out 
what quarter the wind blows from. 

WEATHER-Glaſſes, are inſtruments contrived to indicate the 

{tate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, as to heat, cold, pra- 
vity, moiſture, &c, to meaſure the changes befalling in thoſe 
reſpects ; and to predict the alteration of Weather, as: rains, 
winds, ſnow, &c. 
Under the claſs of Weather-glaſſes, are comprehended baro- 
meters, thermometers, hygrometers, manometers, and anemo- 
meters, of each whereof there are divers kinds. Sce theſe 
articles, 

WEATHER-Gage, at ſca.— A ſhip is ſaid to have the Weather- 
Rage of another, when ſhe is to the windward of her. 

WEA”THERING, a doubling or failing by a point or place. 

WEAY'VING, the art or act of working a web of cloth, ſilk, 
linen, or other ſtuſt, on a loom with a ſhuttle. 

It is difficult to ſay, with any aſſarance, who it is we owe this 

' admirable invention to, unleſs we chuſe to aſcribe it to the 
ſpider, that poiſonous, but ingenious little inſect, which draws, 
certain infinitely fine threads from its ſubſtance through pa- 
pillæ, near its anus. | 

WEB, a fort of tifſue or texture formed of threads interwoven 
with each other, ſome whereof arc extended in length, and 
called the warp, and others drawn acroſs them, called the 
wook, 

Spider's WEH, or Cob Wen, is a very delicate and wonderful 
tiſſue which that inſcct ſpins out of its own bowels ; ſerving it 
as a fort of toil or ſnare to catch flies, &c. withal. 

Dr. Liſter tells us, that attending nearly to a ſpider weaving a 
net, he obſerved it ſuddenly to deſiſt in the mid-work ; and 
turning its tail to the wind, darted out a thread with the vio- 
lence and ſtream we ſce water ſpout out of a jet: This thread, 
taken up by the wind, was ara pr emitted ſome fathoms 
long ; ftill iNuing out of the belly of the animal. By and by 
the ſpider 1 0 into the air, and the thread mounted her up 
ſwiftly. - After this diſcovery, he made the ſame in thirty dif- 
ſerent ſorts of ſpidets; and found the air filled with young 
and old, failing on their threads, and, doubtleſs, ſeizing gnats, 
and other infects, in their paſſage; there being often manifeſt 
ſigns of ſſaughter, legs and wings of flies, &c, on theſe threads, 
as well as in their Webs below. 

Dr. Hulſe diſcovered the ſame thing about the ſame time. In 
a letter of Dr. Lifter to Mr. Ray, he thinks there is a fair hint 
of the darting of ſpiders in Ariſtotle, Hiſt. An. lib. g. cap- 
29. and in Pliny, lib. 19. cap. 74. But for their ſailing the 
ancients are ſilent, and he thinks it was firſt feen by him. In 
another letter to Mr. Ray, dated January 1670, ſpeaking of 
the height ſpiders are able to fly to, he fays, Laſt October, 
&c. I took notice that the air was very full of webs ; I forth- 
with mounted to the top of the higheſt ſteeple on the minſter (in 
York) and could there obſerve them excerding high above me. 

WEDGE, cuners, the laſt of the frve mechanical powers, —- 
It is a angular priſm, whoſe baſes are equilateral acute-ang- 
led pritms. 

The power of the Wedge AC B H (plate LXI. fg. 12.) is 
evident from its conſiſting of two equal inclined planes AH C 
and BHC; as it is chiefly of uſe to ſeparate the adhering parts 
of wood, and fince the power of coheſion in wood is every- 
where variable and uncertain, it is evident there can be no 
regular calcula ion of the actual effect of the Wedge; but if 
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we ſuppoſe the power of coheſion. in the wood A DE B to be 
uniform, or to make here an equal reſiſtance to the 


Wedge A B C, dividing, its parts A F and, BG, then the 


power of the Wedge would be to the reſiſtance of the wood, | 


as their velocities inverſely, that is, as the ſpaces moved 
through in the ſame time, that is, as the height of the Wedge 
H C to half its width A H. | 

WEED, a common name for all rank and wild herbs, that 
grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful herbs they 
grow among. 

WEED, in the miners language, denotes the of a 
load or vein of fine metal into an uſeleſs marcaſite. 


WEEK, ſeptimana, hebdomada, in chronology, a diviſion of time | 


compriſing 7 days. ; 

The origin of this diviſion of Weeks, or of computing time by 
ſevenths, is greatly controverted.— Some will have it to 
take its riſe from the four quarters or intervals of the moon, 
between her changes or phaſes, which, being about ſeven days 
diſtant, gave occaſion to the diviſion. 

Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly very ancient. The 
Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the oriental nations, appear 


to have uſed it from all antiquity : Though it did not get 


footing in the Weſt till Chriſtianity brought it in: The Ro- 
mans reckoned their days not by ſevenths but by ninths, and 
the ancient Greeks by decads or tenths. | 
Indeed, the Jews divided their time by Weeks, but it was 
upon a different principle from the other Eaſtern nations. God 
himſelf appointing them to work ſix days, and to reſt the Sab- 
bath, in order to keep up the ſenſe and remembrance of 
= creation; which being effected in fix days, he reſted the 
enth. 

Paſſion WERK, or the Holy Week, is the laſt Week in Lent, 
wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of our Saviour's 
death and paſſion. | 


WEIGH, Way, or We, waga, a weight of cheeſe, wool, | 


&c. containing 256 pounds Avoirdupoiſe.— Of corn, the 

Weigh contains 40 buſhels ; of barley or malt, fix quarters. 

— 8 places, as Eſſex, the Weigh of cheeſe is 300 
unds, 

WELCHE R. an officer in divers cities appointed to weigh the 
commodities bought or ſold in a public balance. 

WEFGHING, the act of examining a body in the balance to 
find its weight. 

WercGninG Chair, a machine contrived, by Sanctorius, to de- 
termine the muy of food taken at a meal, and to warn 
the feeder when he had his quantum. 

WereriGHinG Anchor, is the drawing it out of the ground it had 
been caſt into, in order to ſet fail, or quit a port, road, or 
the like, | 

WEIGHT, gravity, pondus, in phyſics, a quality in natural 
bodies whereby they tend downwards, towards the center of 
the earth. Or Weight may be defined, in a leſs limited 
manner, to be a power inherent in all bodies whereby they 
tend to ſome common point, called the center of gravity ; 
and that with a greater or leſs velocity, as they are more or 
leſs denſe, or as the medium they paſs through is more or 
leſs rare. 

In the common uſe of language, Weight and gravity are con- 
ſidered as one and the ſame thing. Some authors, however, 
make a difference between them; and hold gravity only to 
expreſs a niſus or endeavour, to deſcend, but Weight an ac- 
tual deſcent. 
But there is room for a better diſtinction.— In effect, one 
may conceive gravity to be the quality as inherent in the bo- 
dy; and Weight the ſame quality, exerting itſelf either a- 
ainſt an obſtacle, or otherwiſe. 
8 Weight may be diſtinguiſhed, like gravity, into abſo- 
lute and ſpecific. 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates the Weights of all bodies, at 
equal diſtances from the center of the earth, are proportiona- 
ble to the quantities of matter each contains. — W hence it 
follows, that the Weights of bodies have not any dependence 
on their forms, or textures ; and that all ſpaces are not equally 
full of matter. Hence, alſo, it follows, that the Weight of 
the ſame body is different, on the ſurface of different parts of 
the earth ; by reaſon its figure is not a ſphere, but a ſpheroid. 
See EARTH, 

WEIGHT, pondus, in mechanics, is any thing to be raiſed, ſu- 
ſtained, or moved by a machine, or any thing that in any 
manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. 

Engliſh WEIOHTSs.— By the twenty-ſeventh chapter of Magna 
Charta, the Weights all over England are to be the ſame ; 
but for diflerent commoditics, there are two different ſorts, 
viz, Troy Weight and Avoirdupoiſe Weight. The origin 
from which they are both raiſed, is a grain of wheat gathered 
in the middle of the car. 

In Troy WEIGHT, twenty-tour of theſe grains makes a penny- 
Weight ſterling ; twenty penny-\Veights make one ounce, 
and twelve ounces one pound. 

By this Weight we weigh gold, filver, jewels, grains, and 
liquors. The apothecaries allo uſe the _—_ pound, ounce, 
and grain ; but they difter from the reſt in the intermediate 
Jivihons,— They divide the ounce into eight drachms ; the 


| 


| 


drachm into three ſcruples, and the ſcruple-into twenty pra; 
In Auoirdupoiſe Wort, the pound contains 16 — 
but the ounce is leſs by near one - twelfth than the Tro 
ounce; this latter containing 490 grains, and the former * 
r 16 a $..—80 ounces Avoirdu- 
poiſe are only equal to 73 ounces and 17 pound 
_ to 1 ponnes. Avinlupoile, = x | . _ 
y Avoirdupoiſe Weight are wei mercury and 
wares, baſe metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, hed 


Table of Troy Weight as uſed by the 


Goldſmiths. Apothecaries. 
Grains. Grains. 80 | 
24 | Penny-Weight. 20 [Scruple. 

ELL — TEST 
480] 20 |Ounce, 60 3 [Drachm. 
5760 240| 12 pound. 480 24 8 Ounce. 


576⁰ 288 | 96 12 Pound. 
Table of Avoirdupeiſe Wei 
Scruples. ds Sonu a Fane 
3 Drachm. 


—— 


24 8 [Ounce. 


384 | 128 16 Pound. 


43008 | 14336] 1792 | 112 |Quintal, or Hundred, 


86016012867201 35840 2240 | 20 [Ton. 


The moneyers, Nurpe &c. have a particular claſs of 
Weights, for gold and precious ſtones, viz. carat and grain; 
and, for ſilver, the penny-Weight and grain. 


The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the grain 
Troy : Thus, 


_ 20 Mites, 
ite . 24 Droits. 
The Are 2 Perits. 

24 Blanks. 


The dealers in wool have likewiſe a particular ſet of Weights, 
viz. the ſack, weigh, tod, ſtone, and clove. 


French WEIGHTS, The common or Paris pound is 16 
ounces; which they divide two ways : The firſt diviſion is 
into 2 mares; the marc into 8 ounces ; the ounce into 8 gros; 
the gros into 3 penny-Weights ; the penny-Weight into 24 
grains; the grain equivalent to a grain of wheat. —The ſe- 
cond diviſion of the pound is into 2 half-pounds ; the half- 
pound into 2 quarters; the quarter into 2 half-quarters ; 
the half-quarter into 2 ounces ; and the ounce into two halt- 
Ounces, 

The Weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed to weigh gold, fil- 
ver, and the richer commodities : And the Weights of the ſe- 
cond diviſion, for commodities of leſs value. 


Perit 


Grains. 


24 Penny-Weight. 


*2 1.3 Gros. 


— 


576] 24 | 8 | Ounce, 


4608| 192 64 | 8 | Marc. 


9216, 384 128 1 2 | Pound. 


Half-ounce. 


Ounce, 


2 | Half-quarter pound. 


TY 

Wy 

'8|4| 2 | Quarter-pound. 
erg es 

32 


1616 442 Pound. 


320c|1600| 800 40 200|100 Quintal. 


But the pound is not the ſame throughout France. — At 
Lyons, e. gr. the city pound is only 14 ounces : So that 100 
Lyons pounds make only 88 Paris pounds. — But, deſide the 
city pound, they have another at Lyons for filk, containing 
16 ounces. —At Tholouſe, and throughout the Upper Lan- 

guedoc, 


WEI 


, the pound is 13 ounces and u half of Paris Weight, 


At Marſeilles, and throughout Provence, the pound is 
13 ounces of Paris Weight. —At Rouen, beſide the com- 
mon Paris pound and marc, have the Weight of the 
vicomte; which is 16 ounces, a half, and five-fixths of the 
Paris Weight. | | 
The Weights, enumerated under the two articles of Enpliſh 
and French Weights, are the ſame that are uſed throughout 
the greateſt art of Europe; only under ſomewhat different! 
names, diviſions, and proportions. 
Particular nations have alſo certain Weights peculiar to them- 
ſelves : Thus, Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 Spaniſh 
pounds, or one-fourth of the common quintal : Its quintal 
macho, containing 150 pounds, or one-half common quintal, 
or 6 arrobas: Its adarme, containing one- ſixteenth of its 
ounce.—And for gold, it has its caſtillan, or one-hundreth of 
a pound.— Its tomin, containing 12 grains, or one-eighth 
of a caſtillan.— The ſame are in uſe in the Spaniſh Weſt— 
Indies. | 
Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Liſbon arratels, or 
Fee Savary alſo mentions its faratelle, containing 2 Liſ- 
n pounds: And its rottoli, containing about 12 pounds.— 
And for gold, its chego, containing tour carats.—The ſame 
are uſed in the Portugueſe Eaſt-Indies, 
Italy, and particularly Venice, have their migliaro, contain- 
ing four mirres; the mirre, containing 30 Venice pounds: 
The ſaggio, containing a ſixth part of an ounce. —Genoa has 
five kinds of Weights, viz. large Weights, whereby all mer- 
chandizes are weighed at the cuſtom-houſe: Caſh Weights, 
for piaſters, and other ſpecies: The cantara, or quintal, for 
the coarſeſt commodities : The large balance for raw filks ; 
and the ſmall balance for the finer commodities. —Sicily has 
its rottolo, 32 and a half pounds of Meſſina, Savar. 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe towns, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland, &c. have their ſchippondt, which at Ant- 
werp and Hamburgh is 300 pounds; at Lubeck, 320; and 
at Coningſberg, 400 pounds. — In Sweden, the ſchippondt 
for copper is 320 pounds ; and the ſchippondt for proviſions 
400 pounds. — At Riga, and Revel, the ſchippondt is 400 
pounds ; and at Dantzic, 340 pounds; in Norway, 300 
pounds; at Amſterdam, 300; containing 20 lyſpondts, each 
weighing 15 pounds. Id. 
In Muſcovy, they weigh their large commodities by the ber- 
cheroct, or berkewits, containing 400 of their pounds. They 
have alſo the poet, or poede, containing 40 pounds, or one- 
tenth of the bercheroct. 1d, 
In Turky, at Smyrna, &c. they uſe the batman, or batte- 
mant, containing {ix occos ; the occo weighing 3 pounds four- 
fifths Engliſh.-—They have another batman much leſs, con- 
fiſting, as the former, of {ix occos : But the occo only con- 
taining 15 ounces Engliſh : 44 occos of the firſt kind make 
the Turkiſh quintal.— At Cairo, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and 
Alexandria, they uſe the rotto, rotton, or rotoli, The ro- 
toli at Cairo, and other 24 of Egypt, is 144 drachms; 
being ſome what over an :ngliſh pound. — At Aleppo there 
are three ſorts of rottos; the firſt 720 drachms, making about 
ſeven pounds Engliſh, and ſerving to weigh cottons, galls, 
and other large commodities : The ſecond 15 624 drachms, 
uſed for all ſilks but white ones, which are weighed by the 
third rotto of 700 drachms,—At Seyda the rutto is 600 
drachms. 
The other ports of the Levant, not named here, uſe ſome 
of theſe Weights ; particularly the occo, or ocqua, the rotto- 
It, and rotto. 
To ſhew the proportion of theſe ſeveral Weights to one ano- 
ther, we ſhall add a reduction of the divers pounds uſed 
throughout Europe, by which the other Weights are eſtima- 
ted, to one ſtandard pound, viz. the pound of Amſterdam, 
Paris, and Bourdeaux ; as calculated, with great accuracy, by 
M. Ricard, and publiſhed in the new edition of his excellent 
Traite de Commerce, in 1722. 
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Proportion of the WE1GuTs of the chief cities in Europe, or 
thoſe of Amſterdam. 


An 100 pounds of Amſterdam are equal to 


108 Pounds of Alicant. 151 lb. of Bologna, 

195 Ib. of Antwerp. 100 lb. of Bourdeaux. 

120 lb. of Archangel, or 3| 194 lb. of Bourg en Breſſe. 
poedes. 103 lb. of Bremen. 

105 lb. of Arſchot. 125 lb. of Breſlaw. 

120 lb. of Avignon. 105 lb. of Eruges. 

98 Ib. of Baſil in Switzer- 105 I. of Bruſſels. 

land. 105 lb. of Cadiz. 

100 lb. of Bayonnein France. | 105 lb. of Cologne. 

166 lb. of Bergamo. 125 lb. of Coningſberg. 


107 lb. and! of Copenhagen. 


7 ]b. of Bergen ap zom. 
4 e F 87 rottos of Conſtantinople, 


95 lb. of Bergen in Nor- 


Way. 113 lb. and } of Dantzic. 
111 lb. of Bern. 100 lb. of Dort. 
190 lb. of Beſancon. 97 1b. of Dublin. 
199 lb. of Bilboa. 97 Ib. of Edinburgh, 


105 lb. of Bois le dus. 143 lb. of Florence. 


An hundred pounds of Amſterdam are equal to g$1b, of 


Francfort on the Maine. 

10 5b. of Gaunt. | 100lb. of Nantes. 

981b. of Geneva. 106lb. of Nancy. 
163]b. of Genoa caſh Wit. 160lb. of Naples. 
roalb. of Hamburgh, | obs, of Nuremberg. 
10blb. of Leyden. | 1colb. of Paris. 
ro glb. of Leipſic. 11 alb. and a half of Revel. 
roslb. and a half of Liege. | 109lb. of Riga. 
1141b. of Liſle. 1oolb. of Rochelle. 
143Ib. of Leghorn. 1461b. of Rome. 


_ _ Fl _ of Liſbon. | 100lb. of Rotterdam. 

oglb. of London, Avordu- lb. of Rouen, vil 

poiſe Weight, "Wight. 2 

IogIb. of Lovaine. 4 105clb. of St. Malo. 

_— of FRE 41 1oolb. of St. Sebaſtian. 

1411b. and a ha ucca, 1<81b. and a half of Sara 
light Weight. 106lb. of Seville, * * 

1101b. of Lyons, city Wt. 1141b. of Smyrna. 

114lb. of Madrid. 110lb. of Stetin. 

10 ö5lb. of Marlines. 811b. of Stockholm. 

1231b. and a half of Marſeil- | 118lb. of Tholouſe and up- 
les. | per Languedoc. 

1541b. of Meſſina, light Wt. | 1511b. of Turin. 

108lb. of Milan, 158lb. and a half of Valen- 

1201b. of Montpelier. cia. 


12 5lb. bercherocts of Muſ- | 182lb. of Venice, ſmall Wt. 
covy. 
Wrionrs, uſed in the ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies, China, 
Perſia, &c.—The Chineſe Watches are — for large 
commodities; it is divided into 100 catis, or cattis; though 
ſome ſay into 125; the cati into 16 taels, or tales; each tae! 
equivalent to 14 of an ounce Engliſh, or the Weight of one 
rial and *, and containing 12 mals, or maſles, and each maſs 
10 condrins. So that the Chineſe piece amounts to 137 pounds 
Engliſh Avoirdupois, and the cadi to 1 pound 8 ounces. The 
. picol for ſilk containing 66 catis and ;, the bahar, bakaire, or 
barr, containing, 300 catis. 
Tonquin has alſo the ſame Weights, meaſures, &c. as China, 
Japan has only one Weight, viz. the cati; which, however, 
is different from that of China, as containing 20 tacls.—At 
Surat, Agra, and throughout the ſtates of the Great Mogul 
they uſe the man, or maund, whereof they have two kinds ; 
the king's man, or king's Weight ; and the man ſimply ; the 
firſt uſed for the weighing of common proviſions, containing 
40 leers, or ſerres; and each ſeer a juſt Paris pound. The 
common man, uſed in the weighing of merchandize, conſiſts 
likewiſe of 40 ſeets, but each ſeer is only eſtimated at 12 Paris 
ounces, or 2 of the other ſcer. 
The man may be looked on as the common Weight of the 
Eaſt-Indies, though under ſome difference of name, or rather 
of pronunciation; it being called mao at Cambaya, and in 
other places mein, and maun.— The ſcer is properly the Indi- 
an pound, and of univerſal uſe ; the like may be ſaid of the 
bahar, tael, and catti abuvementioned, | 
The Weights of Siam, are the piece containing two ſhans, or 
cattis; but the Siameſe cat!ti is only half the Japoneſe, the latter 
containing 20 taels, and the former only 103; though ſome 
make the Chineſe catti only 16 taels, and the Siameſe 8.— 
The tael contains 4 boats or ticals; each about a Paris ounce 
the boat 4 ſclings, or mayons; the mayon 2 fouangs; the fouang 
4 payes; the paye 2 clams ; the ſompaye halt a fouang. 4 
It is to be obſerved that thoſe are the names of their corns as 
well as Weights, ſilver and gold being there commodities (old, 
as other things, by their Weights, 
In the iſle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they uſe the 
gantan, which amounts to near three Dutch pounds. In Gol- 
conda, at Viſapour, and Goa, they have the faratelle contain- 
ing 1 pound 14 ounces Engliſh ; the mangalis or mangelin 
for weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, weighing at Goa 
5 grains, at Golconda, &c. 5, grains. — They have alſo the 
rotolo containing 14 ounces Engliſh ; the metricol contain - 
ing the ſixth part of an ounce ; the val for piaſters and ducats, 
containing the 7 3d part of a rial. 
In Perſia they uſe two kinds of batmans or mans, the one 
called cahi or cheray, which is the king's Weight; and the 
other batman of Tauris 6 pounds 1. Ats diviſions are the ratel, 
or a lch; the derhem or drachm, which is the 5oth ; the 
meſchal, which is half the derhem ; the dung, which is the 6th 
part of the meſchal, being equivalent to fix carat grains; 
and, laſtly, the grain which is the fourth part of the dung. — 
They have alſo the vakie, which exceeds a little our ounce 3 
the ſah-cheray, equal to the 1170th part of the derhem ; and 
the toman uſed to weigh our large payments of money, with- 
out telling; its Weight is that of 5 abaſſis. 
African and American Weights, —We have a little to ſay as 
to the Weights of America: the ſeveral European colonies 
there making uſe of the Weights of the ſtates or kingdoms of 
Europe they belong to. For, as to the aroue of Peru, which 
weighs 27 pounds, it is evidently no other than the Spaniſh 
arroba with a little difference in the name. 
As to the Weizhts of Africa, there are few places that have ary 
| | except 
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bxcept Egypt, and the coaſt of Africa, whoſe Weights are 


enumerated among thoſe of the ports of the Levant, &c. 


As to the coaſts beyond Cape Verde, viz, Guinea, Congo, to 
Soffola, Moſambica, &. they have no Weights; only the] 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, Portugueſe, and Danes have intro- 
duced their own Weights in theix reſpeQtive, ſettlements. 
The iſle of Madagaſcar has indeed its particular Weights ; 
but it has none that exceed the drachm, nor ate they uſed for 


any 5 but gold and ſilver . Other commodities they ne- 


ver wei 


Btecian and Roman WeronTs,! reduced to Eng)iſh Troy WIH. 


Jem Wagus, coliced ts Tajfith Troy Weighs, - 
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The ſubdiviſiens of the Roman as, libra, or pound. 


Unciæ or ounces. 


1 As, libra, &c. contained — 12 

1% Deunx — — — _ 11 
à Dextans — — — — _ 10 
1 Dodrans — — — — g 
+ Bes — — —— — — 

17, Septunx — — — — 7 
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1 Quincunx _ e ene er 5 
3 Triens — — — — — 4 
1 Quadrans — — W 
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WEIGHT of the air, — The Weight of the air is manifeſt fro 


reaſon and various experiments. The particles are affected 
by the power of the earth's attraction, and muſt therefore all 
| rx or tend towards its center, which is what conſtitutes 
eight in them, and allother bodies. The experiments to ſhew 
the Weight of the air are numerous which we thew on the air- 
pump, among which one is abſolute and very exact, by weigh- 
ing it in a balance, in the ſame manner as all other heavy 
bodies are weighed. 
The method I take for this is, I believe, the moſt exact and 
nice that can poſſibly be thought of. For ſince the friction 
of the balance is in proportion to the Weight with which 
It is charged, the leſs the Weight is, the lets will be the 
ſriction, and conſequently the more nice and exquiſite will 
be the experiment. In order to this, I take a very thin 
large Florence flaſk, whoſe capacity is exactly known in 
cubic inches: This I exhauſt of all the air as near as can 
be, and then hang it to the end of a very fine and exact hy- 
droſtatic balance, which I counter-balance by grain-Weights 
in a ſcale hanging from the other end. When the æquilibrium 
15 nicely obtained, I lift up the valve, and let the air ruſh into 
the flaſk, which is ſenſibly heard, and ſeen to gravitate in the 
glaſs, by cauſing it gradually to deſcend till it be filled with 
air, an 
#quilibrium, I find by experience it is neceſſary to add about 
eight grains for every pint the flaſk contains; which ſhews 
that a gallon of air weighs about a drachm, and a buſhel an 
ounce Troy ; and becauſe one pint = 28 cubic inches nearly, 
therefore one cubic inch of air weighs „ ; of a grain, at a 
mean, 


WELD, or WoLD, a plant uſed by the dyers to give a yellow 


colour, and, for this reaſon, called in Latin lutesla, of luteus, 
yellow. 

This plant is ſown in a light ground, in the month of March 
or September, and is ripe in June or July. . In hot countries, 
it is frequently dry enough, when gathered; but in the colder, 
care muſt be taken to dry it. Great circumſpection is to be 
uſed, that it be not gathered before thorough ripe, as alſo to 
prevent its getting wet, when gathered. 


Weld, is much cultivated in Kent, for the uſe of the London 


dyers.— With the help of pot-athes, it yields a deep lemon 
colour; but either by the ſmallneſs of the proportion put into 
the liquor, or by taking from it a lighter tincture, it ſerves to 
dye all colours between white and deep yellow. —Its dye will 
hold well, unleſs againſt urine and tartarous liquors, 


WELDING Heat, a degree of heat which ſiniths give their 


will then preponderate greatly. Then, to reſtore the | 


iron in a forge, when there is occaſion to double up the iron, 
and to Weld a work in the doubling ; fo that the iron ſhould 
o into a lump thick enough for the purpoſe, 


WELL.— The riſing of water in Wells is thus accounted for, 


Suppoſe a Well be ſunk at the foot of the hill at E (plate LIX. 
fig. 3.) to ſuch a depth EV, as will bring the diggers to an 
eruption of a ſpring at V, whoſe water is brought by the duct 
RV (or many of Bm) from a cavity QRS in the hill, (or 
otherwiſe from a pond, a river, the ſea, &c.) it is evident the 
water in the Well will rife from the bottom V to an altitude 
VT, where the ſurface of the water at T is upon a level with 
that in the reſervoir QS, and thus conſtitutes a Well. 

If thoſe reſervoirs of Water in the body of mountains be ſitu- 
ated where mineral ores abound, or the duQts or feeding ſtreams 
run through mineral earth, it is eaſy to conceive the particles 
of metal will mix with, and be abſorbed by the Water, which 
being ſaturated therewith, becomes a mineral ſpring or Well. 
If falt, ſulphur, lime-ſtone, &c. abound in the ſtrata, thro” 
which the water paſſes, it will then be faline, ſulphureous, 
lime- water, &c. If ſulphur and iron ſhould both abound in the 
parts of the hill, whence the waters come, the waters will 
partake of the warmth or heat, which is occaſioned by the 
mixture of two fuch ſubſtances in the earth, where they are 
found. Now, though every thing may not happen preciſely 
in the manner, as here repreſented, yet that it is in ſome way 
analogous to it, I believe no perfon will doubt, who has been 
at the Peak in Derbyſhire, or at Wookey-Hole in Somerſet- 
ſhire, and ſeen the wonderful caverns, receptacles and ſtreams 
of Water, which nature has there furgiſhed in the bowels of 
the mountains. 


WELL, in the military art, implies a depth which the miner 


ſinks into the ground, from which he runs out branches or 
galleries, either to prepare a mine, or find out and difappoint 
that of the enemy. 


WEN, a tumor or excreſcence growing on different parts of 


the body ; conſiſting of a cyſtis, or bag, filled with fome pe- 
culiar matter, 

The ſize and figure of Wens are ſurprizingly various, and 
ſome of an enormous bulk. They are to be removed almoſt 
in the ſame manner as warts, by ligature, the knife, potential 
or actual cauteries, as their ſize, ſituation, figure, and other 
circumſtances, with the habit and inclination of the patient, 
ſhall require. 


WEST), eccidens, eccaſus, one of the cardinal points of the ho- 


rizon oppoſite to the eaſt; being the point where prime verti- 
cal interſects the horizon, on the fide the ſun ſets. 


WHALE, in aftronomy, one of the conſtellations; ſee CE- 


TUS. 


WHARF, a convenient place, on the banks of a haven, river, 


&c. for loading and unloading of veſſels. 


WHEEL, rota, in mechanics, a ſimple machine, conſiſting of a 


round piece of wood, metal, &c. which revolves on an ax1s, 


WuHEEL-Carriages,—The whole doctrine of Wheel-carriages 


(as it is founded on a mathematical theory) may be reduced to 
the following particulars, viz. (1.) Wheel-carriages meet 
with leſs reſiſtance than any other. (2.) The larger the 
Wheels, the eaſier the draught of the carriage., (3.) A car- 
riage upon four large Wheels, of equal ſize, is drawn with leſs 
force than with two of thoſe Wheels, and two of a lefier ſe. 


(4.) If the load be laid on the axle of the larger ** e 


WH I 


will be dran with leſs than if laid on the axis of the 


leſſer Wheels, contrary to 


common notion of loading 


carriages. before. (5.) The carriage goes with much leſs | 


force on friction Wheels, than in the common Way. 
WHEEL, is alſo the name of a puniſhment notorious criminals 
are put to in divers foreign countri 


WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of command, when | 
a battalion or ſquadron. is to alter its front, either one way or | 


another. | 

WHIGS, a party in England, oppoſite to the tories. —The 
origin of the names of theſe two mighty factions is very obſcure. 
If ſome little trivial circumſtance or adventure, whic eſcapes 
the knowledge of mankind, gives name to a party which af- 
terwards becomes famous, Tn labours in vain to find the 
original of ſuch names, Thus in France the Calviniſts are 
called Huguenots ; yet nobody was ever able certainly to aſ- 
ſign the cauſe of that appellation. The Whig and tory facti- 
ons have ſo long divided our country, and the diviſion has 
gone ſo deep, that we may preſume there are few Engliſhmen 
but incline more to one fide than the other ; for which reaſon 
we ſhall borrow our account of them from the mouths of ſo- 
reigners, who may be ſuppoſed more impartial ; and particu- 
larly from M. de Cize, a French officer, ſome time in the ſer- 
vice of England, who has wrote their hiſtory, printed at Leip- 
fic, anno 1717 ; and M. Rapin's Diſſert. ſur les Whigs & 
tories, printed at the Hague the ſame year. 
Whig is a Scotch, and ſome ſay, an Iriſh word, literally ſig- 
mifying milk, or whey. Now under the reign of king Charles 
II, while his brother, then duke of York, was obliged to re- 
tire into Scotland, there were two parties formed in that coun- 

That of the duke, which was ſtrongeſt, perſecuted the 

other, and frequently reduced them to fly into the mountains 
and woods, where thoſe unhappy fugitives had often no other 
ſubſiſtence for a long time but cows milk. Hence, their ad- 
verſaries, upbraiding them with their misfortunes, called them 
Whigs, from their living upon milk; and they in return called 
them tories, q. d. robbers. From Scotland the two names 
came over with the duke into England. Others derive the 
names hence ; during the unhappy war which brought kin 
Charles I. to the ſcaffold, the adherents of that king were firſt 
called cavaliers, and thoſe of the parliament roundheads ; 
which two names were afterwards changed into thoſe of tories 
and Whigs, on the following occaſion. A kind of robbers or 
banditti in Ireland being called tories, a name they ſtill bear in- 
differently with that of rapparees, the king's enemies, accuſing 
him of favouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out 
about that time, gave his partizans the name of tories; and, on 
the other hand, the tories, to be even with their enemies, who 
were cloſe leagued with the Scots, gave them the name of 
Whigs, which is an appellation given in Scotland to another 
Lind of banditti, or rather of fanatics, who, living in the open 
fields and woods, fed much on milk. The cavahers, or tones, 
had principally in view the political intereſts of the king, the 
crown and the church of England: And the roundheads, or 
Whigs, propoſed chiefly the maintajning the rights and in- 
tereſts of the people, and of proteſtantiſm, Nor have the two 
factions yet loſt their firſt ideas, though their firſt names are 
now entirely diſuſed. Rapin. 
This is the moſt popular account ; and yet it is certain the 
names Whig and tory were but little known till about the 
middle of the reign of king Charles II. M. de Cize relates, 
that it was in the year 1678 that the whole nation was firſt 
obſerved to be divided into Whigs and tories ; and that, on the 
occaſion of the famous depoſition of Titus Oates, who accuſed 
the catholics of having conſpired againſt the king and ſtate, the 
appellation Whig was given to ſuch as believed the plot real; 
and tory to thoſe who believed it fictitious. 

WHIRL-POOL, an eddy, vortex, or gulph, where the water 
is continually turning round. 

WHIRLWIND, a wind that riſes ſuddenly, is exceedingly rapid 
and impetuous, when riſen, but is ſoon ſpent. 
There are divers forts of Whirlwinds diſtinguiſhed by their 
peculiar names, as the preſter, which is a violent wind break- 
ingforth with flaſhes of lightning. The echnephia, a ſudden im- 
petuous wind, breaking out of ſome cloud; frequent in the Ethi- 
opic ſea, particularly about the Cape of Good-Hope. The 
ſeamen call them travados. The echnephia generally accom- 
panies the preſter. The exhydria is a wind burſting out of a 
cloud with a great quantity of water. A typho is an impe- 
tuous wind, running rapidly every way, and ſweeping all round 
the place. It is frequent in the eaſtern ocean, eſpecially on 
the coaſts of Siam, China, &c. and renders the navigation of 

| thoſe parts exceeding dangerous. _ 

VWHTVSPERING-Places, depend upon this principle. If the 


vibrations of the tremulous body are propagated through a long 


tube, they will be continually reverberated from the ſides of 


the tube into its axis, and by that means prevented frum 
ſpreading, till they get out of it; whereby they will be ex- 
ceedingly increaſed, and the ſound rendered much louder than 
it would otherwiſe be. ; 

Hence it is, that found is conveyed from one fide of a Whiſ- 
pering-gallery to the oppoſite one, without being perceived by 


'thoſe who ſtand in the middle. The form of a Whiſpering- 


WIN 
gallery is that of a ſ t of a ſphere, or the like arched ſi- 
gure ; and the progreſs of the ſound through It may be illuſtrat- 
ed in the following manner : | 


. . - - 


Expanding themſelves every way, Tome will impinge upon the 


WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies. See the article 
COLOUR. | 

Wurrx, is a compoſition of all the colours; it being demon- 
{trated by Sir Iſaac Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear 
White, which equally reflect all the coloured rays. | 

WMI Lead. Sce LEAD. 

Werz Pepper. See PEPPER. | LI 

Spaniſh WHITE, a beautiful White colour, made of a ſolution 
of biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitated by ſalt water. 

WHITSU'NDAY, a ſolemn feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
be 2 memory of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon 
the apoſtles. 


WIDOW Bench, the ſhare which a Widow is allowed of her 


huſband's eſtate, beſides her jointure. 

WILL, voluntas, a faculty of the mind whereby it embraces or 
rejects any thing repreſented to it, as good or evil by the judg- 
ment, | 


WII I, in law, a ſolemn and authentic act, whereby a perſon 


diſpoſes of his eſtate and effects. 

The common law calls that a Will when lands and tenements 

are given; and where it concerns goods and chattles alone, it 

is termed a teſtament. 
WIND, a ſtream or current of air. As the air is a fluid, its na- 
tural ſtate is that of reſt, which it endeavours always to keep 
or retrieve by an univerſal æquilibrium of all its parts. 
When therefore this natural zquilibrium of the atmoſphere 
happens by any means to be deſtroyed in any part, there ne- 
ceſſarily follows a motion of all the circumjacent air towards 
that part, to reſtore it ; and this motion of the air is what we 
call Wind. | 

ence, with reſpect to that place where the zquilibrium of the 
air is diſturbed, we ſee the Wind may blow from every point 
of the compaſs at the ſame time; and thoſe who live north- 
wards of that point have a north Wind; and thoſe wholive ſouth- 
wards a ſouth Wind and ſo of the reſt: But, thoſe who live on 
the ſpot, where all the Winds meet and interſere, are oppreſſed 
with boiſterous and turbulent weather, whirlwinds and hur- 
ricanes ; with rain, tempeſt, lightning, thunder, &c. For ſul- 
phureous exhalations from the ſouth, torrents of nitre from the 
north, and aqueous vapours from every part, are there confu- 
ſedly huddled, and violently blended together, and rarely fail 
to produce the phænomena abovementioned. 
Many are the particular cauſes which produce Wind by inter- 
rupting the equipoiſe of the atmoſphere ; but the moſt general 
cauſes are two, viz. heat, which by rarifying the air, makes it 
lighter in ſome places than it is in others; and cold, which, by 
condenſing it, makes it heavier, Hence it is that, in all parts 
over the torrid zone, the air, being more rarified by a greater 
quantity of ſolar rays, is much lighter than in the other parts 
of the atmoſphere, and moſt of all over the equatorial parts of 
the carth. And fince the parts of the equator are moſt rari- 
fied which are near theſun ; and thoſe parts are, by the earth's 
diurnal rotation eaſtward, continually to the weſt ; it follows 
that the parts of the air which lie on the weſt ſide of the point 
of greateſt rarefaCtion, and, by flowing towards it, meet it, have 
leis motion than thoſe parts on the caſt of the ſaid point, 
which follow it; and, therefore, the motion of the eaſtern 
air would prevail againſt that of the weſtern air, and ſo gene- 
rate a continual eaſt Wind, if this were all the effect of that 
rarefaction. But we are to conſider, that all the parts of 
the atmoſphere are ſo greatly rarified over the equator, and 
all about the poles ſo greatly condenſed by extreme cold, that 
this heavier air from either pole is conſtantly flowing to- 
wards the equator, to reſtore the balance deſtroyed 5 the ra- 
refaction 4 levity of the air over theſe regions. Hence, in 
this reſpect alone, a conſtant north and ſouth Wind will be 

enerated. | 
We find by experience that people in genera] have but an ob- 
ſcure idea or confuſed notion of the cauſe of this perpetual cur- 
rent of air from eaſt to weſt, or of a conſtant eaſt Wind under 
the equator. Therefore, in order to elucidate this matter, we 
ſhall explain it by a figure. Let C B A D E (plate LXI. fg. 
10.) be part of a ſection of the atmoſphere over the equator, 
C the eaſt, E the weſt, A the point to which the ſun Sis ver- 
tical, and R the point of greateſt rarefaCtion, or that where the 
air is moſt of all heated, and, conſequently, lighteſt, 
That this point R is on the eaſtern fide of the point A is not 
difficult to be conceived, when what is ſaid under T'iDF, is 
well conſidered. And, becauſe the air at R is by ſuppoſition 
lighter than where it is colder at C and D, it is plain that in 
order to obtain an #quilibrium {which is neceſſary in a fluid 
body) the air by its greater weight will have a tendency from 
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© and D towards R, and riſe to s there greater than at 
C or D, in proportion as its denſity is leſs: < 
Now this being the caſe, it is evident the ſun, being always be- 
tween the points R and D, will be heating the air, on that 
part; and thoſe regions between R and C, having been de- 
ſerted by the ſur, will grow cold : Conſequently, the air be- 
tween C and R, as it is coldet, will likewife be heavier than that 
between, R and D which is hotter, and fo will have a greater 
momentum, or quantity of motion, towards the point R; and 
ſince this point R is conftantly moving after the point A welt- 
ward, the motion of the weſtern air towards'it will be in part 
diminiſhed by that means, and being alſo inferior in quanti- 
ty to the motion of the eaſtern air, the latter will prevail over 
it, and be conſtantly following the aid 1 1 R from eaſt to 
weſt, and thus produce a continual eaſt Wind, 


It may perhaps be here faid, that though the motion of the air | 


be leſs from D to R, yet it is ſomething, and fo there ought to 
be a weſtern Wind, at leaſt in ſome degree, and to ſome di- 
' ſtance weſtward of the point R. To which we anfiwer that the 
nature of a fluid will not permit two contrary motions to re- 
ſtore or ſuſtain an æqullibrium( we mean in regard of the whole 
body of it) for wherever one part of the fluid is determined to 
move, all the reſt muſt neceſſarily follow it; otherwiſe the 
æquilibrium of the air would be deſtroyed in one part to make 
| it good in another, a defect which nature cannot be guilty of. 
Thus, we ſec the tides of the ocean always follow the courſe of 
the moon from eaſt to weſt, without any motion of the waters 
from the weſt towards the moon, in the open oceans; and the 
point R can only be conſidered as the aerial tide, or flood of 


high air; and has nearly the ſame phænomena with aqueous 


tides. 

This being dearly underſtood, all the reſt is eaſy; for no one 
can ſind it difficult to conceive how the cold air from each 
pole muſt neceſſarily ſet in towards the equator directly, where 
- meeting and interfering with the eaſtern current, it does with 
that compound a new direction for the moving air which hes 


between both the former, viz. -a north-eaſt current on the 


north ſide, and a ſouth-eaſt one on the ſouth fide : all which 
naturally reſults from the doctrine of the compoſition of ob- 
lique forces. | 
For the method of eſtimating the velocity of the Wind, 
ſee the article ANEMOMETER. 
Cardinal WinDs, are thoſe which blow from the eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth, which are called cardinal points. 
Callateral Wix ps, are thoſe which blow between the cardinal 
points, The number of theſe is infinite, as the number of 
points they blow from are; a few of them only are conſidered 
in practice, and theſe have names compounded of the cardi- 


nal points between which they blow. See COMPASS, 
WinD-Gur. See AIR-Gun. : 
WinpD-1E1, a mill which receives its motion from the impulſe 
of the Wind. 
"The internal parts of a Wind- mill are the ſame with thoſe of 
a water-mill nearly, of which we ſhall take no farther notice, 
but ſhall conhne, ourſelves to the theory of the ſails in regard 
of their poſition, motion, and figure. 
In regard of the poſition of the ſails, we muſt conſider that if 


they are placed direct to the wind, or at right angles to the axis | 


of the mill, they will receive the whole force of the Wind, 
which in this caſe will tend to blow them forward, and conſe- 
quently to blow down the mill; which poſition of courſe can- 
not be admitted. 

If the ſails are ſet right to the Wind, or parallel with the axis 
of the mill, it is plain that in that poſition the Wind cannot 
act upon them at all, and thereſore they cannot be turned 
round, nor the mill put into motion ; which polition of the 
ſails muſt likewiſe be rejected. 

Since neither the direct nor right poſition of the ſails will do, 
an oblique poſition muſt, as there can be no other. Now to 
ſhew that an oblique poſition of the ſails will turn the mill, 
let A B (plate LXl. fig. 15.) be the axis, C D a fail, and its 
angle of obliquity (viz. that which it makes with the axis) be 
E © G; then if GC be the force of the wind in the direct poſi- 
tion of the ſail, G E will be the force of the Wind in its ob- 
lique poſition (as being the fine of the angle of incidence G 
CE.) But the force G E is reſolvable into two others, EF and 
G; of which the latter, being parallel to the axis, avails no- 
thing in turning the ſail about it; but the other, E F, being 
perpendicular thereto, is wholly ſpent in compelling the fail 
to turn round; which was the thing to be ſhewn, 

The force of the Wind on the fail will be as the ſquare of the 


ſine of incidence, or as G E ; for the force of each ſingle par- 
ticle of air will be as the fine G E (fig. 14.) and it will be alſo 
as the number of particles which ſtrike it at the ſame time, 
which number of particles is alſo as the ſine of incidence G E. 
For let C D repreſent the ſection of the fail in a direct poſition, 
and C G the fame in an oblique poſition, it is plain the num- 
ber ot particles ſtriking it in the former caſe will be to the num- 
ber ſtriking it in the latter as C D to C F, which is equal to 
G E the fine of incidence; for all the particles between A D 
and B F will not come upon the fail in the oblique poſition 
CG, Since then the force of the Wind on the fail is on two 


accounts as GE, it will be as the ſquiare of the ſaid line G E. 
of will be as the fg 

locity, che greatef will be the firoke of each ſingle particle, 

and alſo the greater will be the number of 8 up- 


ſquares of the velocity. 


— — 
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If we ſuppoſe the velocity of the Wind to vals the force there- 
are of the velocity; for the ter the ve. 


on the ſail in the ſame time the force wil 


be therefore as the 
Again, if the area of the fail be variable, the force of the Wing 


Will be directly as the area or ſuperficies of the ſail, becauſe the 
number of particles of the air coming upon it will always be 
proportional thereto, and conſequently the force with which 


they ſtrike it, Hence, if A, S and V repreſent the area, fine of 
incidence, and velocity of the Wind on one fail, and a, 5, U, 
thoſe on another; the force compelling the former to turn 


round will be to that compelling the latter, as Ax S x V* to 


4 KH 

When the area of the ſail and its poſition in reſpect of the 
Wind continue the ſame, the force which turns the ſail wilt 
be as the ſquares of the velocity; and fince the W ind ſcarce ever 
blows with one uniform velocity, but varies with almoft every 
blaſt, the force upon the fail will be much more variable and 
unequal ; and therefore the action or working of a Wind-mill 
cannot be ſo equal, uniform, and ſteady as that of a water. 


mill, whoſe power is always of the ſame tenor, while the jet of 


water is ſo. | 
If the area of the ſail and the velocity of the Wind be ſuppoſed 
conſtant, the force of the Wind in the direct poſition will be 


to that in the oblique one as G C* to GE,, as we have before 
ſhewn ; and it has been alſo ſhewn that that part of the force 
which turns the fail is repreſented by EF, when GE is 
the whole force: But GE: EF (: GC: CE): GE:: 


CEXGE' 
68 = to the force which turns the ſail, when the 


whole force is repreſented by G E,, as is here the proper ex- 
preſſion of it. | 
— 
* E. . 
This expreſſion L 688 begins from nothing, when the 


angle of incidence begins to be oblique, and increaſes with the 
obliquity of the ſaid angle to a certain number of degrees; 
becauſe that part of the force which is parallel to the axis be- 
comes leſſer in proportion to that which is perpendicular to it; 
but, after it has paſſed this limit, it again decreaſes, and 
becomes _— when the angle of incidence vaniſhes ; 
as is eaſy to underſtand by conſidering that the quantity of 
Wind on the fail does in this cafe continually decreaſe. 

There is therefore one certain poſition of the fail, in which 
the force of the Wind is greateſt of all upon it, or a maximum; 
and to find it, put radius G Cg 4, EC= x, and we have 


GE =aa—xx, and conſequently the force 2 EE 
== — , which muſt be a maximum: Therefore its 


fluxion a4 x — 3xxx=0; whence 2 = 3x x, and ſo x 


= 72 which in logarithms is ==? —— : 
9,761439, which is the logarithm fine of the angle 25* 16/= 
angle C 6 E; and Hara... the angle ECG * to 54 
44", when the force of the Wind is a maximum, as required. 
The angle, now found, is only that which gives the Wind the 
greateſt force to put the ſail in motion, but not the angle which 
gives the force of the Wind a maximum upon the ſail when in 
motion. What this angle is Mr. Mac Laurin has ſhewn in his 
book of fluxions, to which we refer the reader. 
Mr. Parent has alſo ſhewn that an elliptic form of the ſails is 
better than the parallelogram or long ſquare ; and that the beſt 
25 of the fail is not that which is common, viz. with its 
ongeſt ſide or diameter parallel to the axis of the ſail ; but, on 
the contrary, it ought to be perpendicular to it ; that is, they 
ought to be of ſuch a form, and placed in ſuch a manner, as re- 
preſented in fig. 17. and after the four ſails B, C, D, E, are 
thus placed on the axis or arm A, they are then to be turned 
about, and fixed under the proper angle of obliquity above- 
ee WG 

ere are three things yet wanting to the perfection of a 
Wind-mill. The firſt is, ſome weer Mer 3 nature of a 
fly to regulate the motion of the train, under the irregular and 
unequal impulſe of the Wind. The ſecond is, ſome other 
contrivance to ſupply the hopper or ſtones with more or leſs 
corn, in proportion to the greater or leſs ſtrength of the Wind. 
And, thirdhy, a method of altering the angle of the ſail's obli- 
quity from its maximum of 54 44” at the beginning of the 


motion to its maximum when in motion. 


WINDLASS, or WixpLace, a machine uſed to raiſe great 


weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, &c. 
It is very fimple, conſiſting only of an axis and roller ſupport- 
ed horizontally'at two ends fupported by two pieces of wood 
and a pulley, The two pieces of wood meet a-top, being 
placed diagonally fo as to prop each other. The axis, or rol- 
ler, goes through the two picces, and turns in them. The 
pulley is faſtened a- top, where the pieces join. Two ſtaves, 
or 


WIN 


vor hand- ſpikes, go through the roller, whereby it is turned, and 
| 


the rope which comes over the pulley is wound on it. 
WinDLAss, in a ſmall veſſel, is a machine placed upon the 
deck, near the head, to weigh the anchors with. It confiſts 
of a 4724 of timber, having ſix or eight ſquares,” It is 
turned by handipikes put into holes made for that purpoſe. 
WINDOW, . d. wind-door, an aperture, or open place in the 
wall of a houſe to let in the wind and light. 
We have various forms of Windows, as, 
Arched Windows, circular Windows, elliptical Windows, 
- ſquare and flat Windows, round Windows, oval Windows, 
ys 1» ab rng ve regular Windows, ruftic Windows, and 
1 0 ' 
The chief rules, in-regard to Windows, are, 
1. That they be as few in number, and as moderate in di- 
menſtons, as may conſiſt with other due reſpects; inaſmuch 
as all openings are weakenings. 
2. That they be placed at a convenient diſtance from the an- 
pies or corners of the building, becauſe that part ought not to 
opened or enfeebled, whoſe office is to ſupport and faſten 
all the reſt of the building, 
3- That care be taken that the Windows are all equal one 
with another in their rank and order; ſo that thoſe on the 
right hand may anſwer to thoſe on the left, and thoſe above 
be right over theſe below: For this ſituation of Windows 
will not only be handſome and uniform, but alſo the void be- 
ing upon the void, and the full upon the full, it will be a great 
ſtrengthening to the whole fabric. 
As to theit dimenſions, care is to be taken not to give them 
more or leſs light than is needful ; that is, to make them no 
bigger, nor leſs, than is convenient; therefore, regard is to be 
had to the bigneſs of the rooms which are to receive the light : 
It is evident, that a great room needs more light, and, con- 
ſequently, a greater Window than a little room, and e contra. 
The apertures of Windows, in middle- ſized houſes, may be 
four and a half, or five feet, between the jaumbs, and in 
greater buildings {ix and a half, or ſeven feet, and their height 
may be double their length at the leaſt. 
But in high rooms, or larger buildings, their height may be a 
third, a fourth, or half a breadth more than double their 
length. 
Theſe are the proportions of the Windows for the firſt ſtory ; 
and according to theſe muſt the upper ſtories be for breadth ; 
but, as for height, they muſt diminiſh : The ſecond ſtory may 
be one-third part lower than the firſt, and the third one-fourth 
part lower than the ſecond. : 
WINE, vinum, a liquor made of the expreſſed juice of the 
grape, which, immediately after preſſure, is called muſt, and 
being fermented becomes Wine. The fermentation cauſes 
a ſeparation of the groſs tartar, and the viſcous part of the 
muſt from the pure ſulphureous and oily ones, in which are 
the ſpirit and eſſential falt. {he ſolid part of the tartar ad- 
heres to the ſides of the veſſel, and the viſcous falls to the 
bottom. 
The difference of flavour, taſte, colour, and body, in Wines, 
is, perhaps, as much owing to the different manner and time 
of preſſing, gathering, fermenting, &c. the grape, as to any 
difference of the grape itſelf. In Hungary, whence Tockay 
and ſome of the richeſt and higheſt-flavoured Wines come, 
they are extremely curious in theſe reſpects : For their prime 
and moſt delicate Wines, the grape is ſuffered to continue 
upon the vine, till it is half dried by the heat of the ſun ; and, 
if the ſun's heat ſhould not prove ſufficient, they are dried by 
the gentle heat of a furnace, and then picked one by one from 
the ſtalks ; the juice of this grape, when preſled out, is of a 
fine flavour, and ſweet as ſugar: This, after due fermenta- 
tion, is kept for a year, and then racked from the lees, when 
it proves a generous, oily, rich wine, and is ſold at a very 
high rate. The Hungarians prepare a ſecond ſort of wine, 
by collecting together the better kind of grapes, carefully 
picking the fruit from the ſtalks, and then preſſing out the 
juice: This is extremely ſweet, and is made richer by in- 
fuſing in it, after. it has fermented for ſome days, a ſufficient 
quantity of half dried grapes. This Wine is very ſweet, oily, 
of a grateful taſte, and retains theſe qualities for a long time. 
There is a third ſort made from the pure juice of the ſame kind 
of grape, without any addition. This is a more briſk and 
lively Wine, and far leſs ſweet, They likewiſe prepare a 
fourth ſort, from grapes of different goodneſs mixed toge- 
ther ; this, though not ſo generous, is, nevertheleſs, an excel- 
lent Wine. Theſe Hungarian Wines are remarkable for pre- 
ſerving their ſweetneſs, and for the delicacy of their taſte and 
ſmell ; they, likewiſe, do not grow eaſily vapid, and may be 
kept in perfection for many year s. 
The practice of the Hungarians, which we have extracted 
from Hoffman's obſervations, fairly points out a method of 
improving muſt, or the page of the grape, ſo as to make it of 
any aſſignable degree of richneſs and ftrength ; and the cele- 
brated Dr. Stahl has given us another method of improving 
poor thin Wines, ſo as to make them ſtrong and full-bodied, 
without any ways altering their natural flavour or taſte. This 
he effects by expoſing a quantity of the liquor in proper veſ- 
ſels to the action of cold freezing air, which, ſoon congealing 
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the watery parts alone, ſuffers the richer to be poured from 
them. By this means, I have made the product of our own 
country cider of ſuch a degree of ſtrength and richneſs, as to 
equal, if not exceed, the ftrongeft-bodied wines, and to ſtand 
the alternatives of the winter's cold, and the ſummer's ſun, 
without alteration ; and if as much care was taken in the cul- 
ture, choice, and management of the fruit, and particularly 
in the preſſure, and flow wary fermentation of the juice, there 
is reaſon to expect that the flavour and taſte would not fall far 
ſhort even of the more excellent Wines. 

Wine, is alſo a denomination applied, in medicine and phar- 
macy, to divers mixtures and compoſitions, wherein the juice 
of the grape is a principal ingredient, p 

WING, ala, in my, the angle formed between the ſtem 
and the leaves or pedicles of the leaves of a plant. 

. alæ, in 3 are the two flanks or extremes 
of an army, r in form of battle; being the right and left 
ſides thereof, TY CO II 

Wings, in fortification, denote the longer ſides of horn-works, 
crown-works, tenailles, and the like out-works ; including 

the ramparts and parapets, with which they are bounded on 

the right and left, from the gorge to their front. 


WINGED, in botany, a term applied to ſuch ſtems of plants 


as are furniſhed all their length with a fort of membrancous 
leaves, as the thiſtle, &c, 


WINGED Leaves, are ſuch as conſiſt of divers little leaves, rang- 
ed in the ſame direction, ſo as to appear only as the ſame 
leaf, —duch are the leaves of agrimony, acacia, aſh, &c. 

WINGED Seeds, are ſuch as have down or hairs on them, which, 
by the help of the wind, are carried to a diſtance. 

WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons of the year. Sce SEASON. 

WixTER's Bark, See CORTEX WWinteranus. 

WIRE, W1ar, WIER, or WyRsx, a piece of metal drawn thro? 
the hole of an iron into a thread of a fineneſs anſwerable to 
the hole it paſſed through. 

Wires are frequently drawn fo fine, as to be wrought along 
with other threads of ſilk, wool, flax, &c. 

The metals moſt commonly drawn into Wire, are gold, fil- 
ver, copper, and iron. 

Gold WIRE is made of cylindrical ingots of filver, covered over 

with a ſkin of gold, and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a 
vaſt number of holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller ; till at laft it 
is brought to a fineneſs, exceeding that of a hair, 

That admirable ductility which makes one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous, than in 
this gilt Wire. 

A . of 48 ounces of ſilyer, covered with a coat of gold, 
only weighing one ounce, as Dr. Halley informs us, is uſually 
drawn into a Wire, two yards of which weigh no more 
than one grain; whence, 98 yards of the Wire weigh no more 
than 49 grains, and one ſingle grain of gold covers the 98 
yards ; ſo that the ten-thouſandth part of a grain is above 
+ of an inch long. 

e alſo, computing the thickneſs of the ſkin of gold, found it 
to be „; part of an inch. Yet ſo perfectly does it cover 
the ſilver, that even a microſcope does not diſcover any ap- 

arance of the ſilver underneath. 

M. Rohault likewiſe obſerves, that a like cylinder of filver, 
covered with gold 2 feet 8 inches long, and 2 inches 9 lines 
in circumference, is drawn into a Wire 307200 long, i. e. 
into 115200 times its former length, 


ſilver, is commonly drawn into a Wire 13000 feet long. 
Silver WIR is the ſame with gold Wire, except that the latter 
is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other is not, 
There are alſo counterfeit gold and filver Wires ; the firſt 
made of a cylinder of copper, filvered over, and then covered 
with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of copper, ſilver- 
ed over, and drawn through the iron, after the ſame manner 
as gold and filver Wire, 


Braſs WIRE is drawn after the ſame manner as the former. Of 
this there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the different kinds of 
works. The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of muſical inſtru- 
ments, as ſpinets, harpſichords, manichords, &c. 

The pin-makers, likewiſe, uſe vaſt quantities of Wire, to make 
their pins of. | 

Iron WIRE is drawn of various ſizes, from half an inch to one 
tenth of an inch diameter, 

The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, when melting, being 
the ſofteſt and tougheſt, is preſerved to make Wire of 

WISDOM, ſapience, a o__ and more refined knowledge of 
things, immediately preſented to the mind, as it were, by in- 
tuition, without the aſſiſtance of ratiocination. 

W1$sDOM is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for what is otherwiſe 
called prudence or diſcretion. 

WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, according to Mr. Locke, 
in the aſſembling and putting together of thoſe ideas with 
quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance 


able viſions to the fancy. 
Wir, is alſo an appellation given to a perſon poſſeſſed of the fa- 


culty called wit. 
WI THER. 


Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 grains of Wa, covering a cylinder of 


or congruity, whereby to make pleaſant pictures, and agree- 


o 
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WITHERNAM “, in law, a repriſal, ot taking of other goo 
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WO O 
or cattle, in lieu of thoſe unjuſtly taken and eſſoined, or o- 


therwiſe with - holden. 


* The word is compounded of the Saxon «vither, againſt, and 
nam, taking. 


WITNESS, te/tis, a perſon who certifies or aſſerts the truth of 
WOAD, guadum, or glaſtum, a drug uſed by dyers to make a 


WOLD, a plain down, or open champaign-ground, hilly, and 


blue colour. 


void of wood. 


* 


"WOMB. See the article MATRIX. | 
WOOD, lignum, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the branches of 


- 


Roſe Woop. 


trees conſiſt, and deriving its growth from certain juices of 
the earth. 


Aer Wood, lignum altes, is a drug entirely different from the 


gum of that name, not only as one is wood, the othet a con- 
creted juice, but as they are the produce of very different parts 


ol the world ; and the one of a tree, the other of a ſucculent 


lant. "The lignum aloes is a reſinous and ſweet-ſcented 
ood, of which there are three kinds kept in the ſhops. 


| Theſe three are diſtinguiſhed by the names of calambac, lig- 


num aloes, and calambour. The firſt is by far the moſt va- 
luable, the lignum aloes the next, and the calambour the 
worſt, though it is moſt frequently met with in our ſhops. 
They are all cordial, taken internally, and the Indians give 
them in diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels, and to de oy 
worms, A very fragrant oil may be procured from theſe 
Woods by diſtillation, which is recommended in paralytic 
caſes, from five to fifteen drops. 


Sce RHODIUM, 


WOOY/DWARD, an officer of the foreſt, whoſe function is to 


look aſter the Woods, and obſerve any offences either in vert 
or veniſon, committed within his charge, and to prevent the 
ſame ; and in caſe any deer are found killed, or hurt, to in- 
form the verdurer thereof, and preſent the offenders at the 
next court of the foreſt, 


WOOF, among manufacturers, the threads which the weavers 


ſhoot a-croſs, with an inſtrument called a ſhuttle, between 
the threads of warp, to form the web. 


WOOL, lana, the covering of ſheep; of which the manufac- 


turers make divers kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, &c. 

The Wools moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly thoſe about 
Leominſter, Cotſwold, and the Iſle of Wight; the Spaniſh, 
— 
which laſt are ſaid to have this peculiar property, that me 
will knot or bind with any other ſort, * the reſt will 
only knot with their own kind. — Among the ancients, the 
Wools of Attica, Megara, Laodicea, Apulia, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Tarentum, Parma, and Altino, were the moſt va- 


| Jued, Columella ſets the two laſt even above that of Taren- 


tum, lib. vii. c. 2. and Varro de Re Ruſtica, lib. ii. c. 2, aſ- 
ſures us, the people there uſe to clothe their ſheep with ſkins 
to ſecure the Wool from being damaged. Tavernier affirms, 
that the Wools in Aſia are incomparably finer than thoſe of 
Europe; and there is no doubt but that Wool was the golden 
fleece ſought at Colchis. The Wools of England have al- 
ways been in the higheſt repute, eſpecially abroad. Spaniſh 
Wools bear a great price among us, to work up with ours, 
the goodneſs of which is owing to a few ſheep ſent into Spain, 
as a preſent, by Henry the Second, though ſome ſay by Hen- 
ry the Fourth, in 1465. 

Mr. Colbert, a name the French manufactures and commerce 
are infinitely indebted to, had entertained a deſign of procuring 
ſome Engliſh ſheep, and propagating them in F rance ; hope- 
ing, that by chuſing for them, in the provinces of that kingdom, 
ſuch paſtures and ſuch temperament of air as they had in their 
own iſland, they might there be perpetuated, and France be 
no longer obliged precariouſly to depend on the clandeſtine 
ſupplies of Wool from the Engliſh owlers. But the count de 
Cominges, then ambaſſador of France at the Engliſh court, 
laid the impoſſibility of having ſuch an export of ſheep, and 
the almoſt equal impoſſibility of keeping and making them 
multiply there, ſo ſtrongly before him, that he abandoned 
the deſign. 

The fineneſs and plenty of our Wool is owing, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to the ſweet ſhort graſs in many of our paſtures and 
downs; though the advantage of our ſheep feeding upon this 
graſs all the year, without being obliged to be ſhut up in folds 
during the winter, or to ſecure them from wolves at other 
times, contributes not a little thereto. The Scotch and Iriſh 
Wools are commonly ſold abroad for Engliſh, and upon the 
fame footing ; but foreigners, ſkilled in thoſe matters, find 
they come far ſhort of it in fineneſs. The yearly produce of 
Wool, in England, was calculated at about two millions ſter- 
ling ; anciently, the principal commerce of the nation con- 
ſiſted of Wool unmanufaRured ; which foreigners, eſpecially 
the Dutch, French, and Flemiſh bought of us, inſomuch that 
the cuſtoms of Engliſh Wools, exported in Edward the IIId's 
reign, amounted, at 50 8. a pack, to 250,000 l. per annum, 
an immenſe ſum in thoſe davs. This exceſſive cuſtom on the 
export of unmanufactured Wool ſet our poople upon make- 


4s 


about Segovia, and the French about Berry, 
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ing cloth of it themſelves, in which they ſucceeded ſo well, chat 
towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, under the reign of 

ueen Elizabeth, the exportation of any Wool at all was ab- 

utely prohibited, and this upon pain of having the right 
hand ſtruck off. From that time England has been exceeding 
jealous of its Wool ; to their vigilance, the lords in 
parliament are ſeated on W ool-packs. —Accordingly, ſcarce 4 
parliament but has renewed and reinforced the prohibition, par- 
ticularly about the middle of the 27th century, the exporting 
of Wool was made a capital crime.—But all theſe precautions 
are ineffectual, the Engliſh themſelves, particularly, about the 
coaſts of Suſſex, making uſe of the long winter night to waft 
over their Wools to France, being ſure of carrying them to 
a market; they deſpiſe the penalty, with an intrepidit 
are reſt of — 4 are amazed at. * of 


WOO'LLEN Manufatory, includes the ſeveral ſorts of commo- 


dities into which wool is wrought. 
The Woollen manufactory makes the principal article in the 
foreign and domeſtic trade of  Great-Britain. It employs the 
chief of the hands on ſhore, in its different parts 3 loads their 
ſhips, and brings into the nation the immenſe riches, for 
which our nation is, at preſent, ſo remarkably famous, 
This ſtaple, however, did not fix itſelf on this iſland, till a- 
bout the year 1420, when the art of making Woollen cloths 
was imported from Flanders and Brabant, whoſe artiſts in 
that commodity, being driven from their native countries b 
oppreſlive taxes, and the ſeverities uſed in collecting them, 
took refuge in England, where they enjoyed great privileges, 
and carried on the myſtery of their trade with greater caſe 
than at home, having that wool now at hand, which before 
was bought of the Engliſh. The government ſpared no en- 
deavours to preſerve ſo valuable an acquiſition ; but we do 
not find our nation arrive at any conſiderable perfection in the 
Woollen manufacture, till the troubles about religion, occa- 
ſioned by the cruelty of the duke of Alva, and the Spaniſh in- 
uiſition introduced into the Low-Countries, entirely ruined 
thoſe Woollen manufacturers, who had ſettled there, and 
greatly interfered with the trade eſtabliſhed in England. At 
this time the Dutch artiſts alſo joined us, and ſettled ſeveral 
Fen manufactures, at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, 
ampton, as well as at London, &c. And from that time 
this trade throve ſo prodigiouſly, that Dr. Davenant and Mr. 
King compute the product thereof in their time (when it was 
not at the height it is now brought) to be eight millions ſter- 


ling, per annum; three-fourths whereof, ſay they, are con- 
ſumed at home, and the reſt abroad. 


Method of weaving, thickening, fulling, &c. cloth, —Before the 


warp is mounted, the threads are ſtiffened with a ſiae made of 
ſhreds of parchment, or gum-water ; when dry, the wea- 
vers mount their Jooms in the following manner: In thoſe 
places where the moſt beautiful thin ſtuffs are made, it is the 
common cuſtom to place eighteen threads upon the pegs of 
the loom. The going back over all the pegs, and the bring- 
ing back and return of them, on all the ſame again, produce 
the firſt aſſemblage of thirty-ſix threads, which is called a 
handful. And forty of theſe are required to compleat that 
bundle which is termed a chain. So that a chain, in weaving, 
contains 1440 threads, which, multiplied by 12 ells, the 
uſual length of each thread, the ſum will be 17280 ells of 
thread. Ihen the artiſt, to render this bundle of long threads 
manageable and portable, rounds the ends thereof into a great 
loop, through which he thruſts his arm, and carries on it the 
bundle of threads, Then he makes a ſecond, and as many 
more links on it 2s convenient. And hence theſe long af- 
ſemblages of warp-threads, looped up, and ſhortened into a 
ſmall compaſs, take the name of the chain; a name they af- 
terwards retain, even when extended on the loom to receive 


the croſs thread or woof. But ſeveral of theſe chains muſt go 


to form the mounting of a ſtuff, or that firſt baſis of long 
threads which are extended, parallel, from one end of the 
loom to the other. They are there received and rolled upon 
the beam: And as faſt as they are converted into ſtuff or 
cloth, by the throwing in of the woof, the ſtuff or cloth is 
rolled upon the other wooden cylinder that lies before the 
workman under the play of the ſhuttle. 

The warp being on the loom, the weavers, who are employed 
in broad works, attend two to each loom, one on each fide, and 
tread at the ſame time alternately, on the ſame treddle, i. c. 
now on the right ſtep, and now on the left, which raiſes and 
lowers the threads of the warp equally ; between which they 
throw, tranſverſly, the ſhuttle from one to the other: And 
each time that a ſhuttle is throvin, and ſo a thread of the woof 
inſerted within the warp, they ſtrike it conjointly with the 
ſame frame wherein is faſtened the comb, or reed, between 
whoſe teeth the threads of the warp are paſſed ; repeating the 
ſtroke as often as is neceſſary, ſometimes no leſs than twelve 
or thirteen times, viz. ſix with the warp open, and ſeven with 
it ſhut. The cloſer the threads of the woof arc ſtruck againſt 
each other, the cloſer the cloth will be; and better enabled 
to bear the violence of the fulling-mill, as well as of the tea- 
zel and fulling-thiſtle, without opening or. fretting. When 
the whole warp is filled, the cloth is finiſhed : And it is taken 
from the loom by unrolling it from the beam whereon it had 
been rolled, in proportion as it was wove ; and now given to 
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de cleared of the knots, ends of threads, firaws, and other 


filth 3+ which is done with little iron nippers. 
When a tuff or cloth is intended to be thickened, and to be 
made more or leſs nappyy it is carried to the fulling-mill to 
thicken its warp, by ſtrongly prefling the hairs of the woof, 
which are always found; in ſome degree, aſter weaving, be 
the wool never ſo ſine; and being faſtened within the body of 
the ſtuff, ſtand with their ſharp end outwards.— It is the fuller, 
whoy/ properly ſpeaking, gives the cloths their real ſubſtance : 
His art being to add the advantage of ſelting to the regularity 
of weaving, and to cleanſe the Ruff pet None but 
cloths require the firſt operation; all cloths and ſtuffs require 
the latter. The firſt is performed by a mill, in which the 
cloths are beaten with hammers, while the water runs conti- 
nually over them, till they are reduced to their proper breadth, 
and thoroughly cleanſed from all impurities. e ſecond is 
no more than a or — aſter the ſtuff has been judiciouſ- 
ly ſmeared with fullers-earth, which is an abſorbent matter, 
proper to extract all the unctuous juices: And, as occaſion 
| ſerves, they waſh the moſt tenacious particles away with clean 
water, By repeating this ſeveral times, the moſt dirty cloths 
and _ are Cleanſed from the earth, oil, impurities of dy- 
ing, &c. 
des the variety which proceeds from the choice, the mix- 
ture, the preparation and working of the materials, the ma- 
nufacture may be further diverſified by finiſhing or not finiſh- | 
ing it in this or that manner, after the goods are really made. 
For they change their names according to the manner, in 
which they paſs through the hands of the fuller, and are or- 
namented or dreſſed. 
Firſt it is knotted, or rather cleared from all its knots, little 
ftraws, and extuberances, by the help of ſheers and birchen 
whiſks ; for if the leaſt hard body ſhould be left upon a cloth 
or piece of ſtuff, it would, in great likelihood, make a hole, 
- while in the fuller's ſtock or pot; from whoſe hand it returns 
again to the knotter, who carefully turns it over a ſecond time, 
and with great exactneſs picks out all the earthy, and other 
ſubſtances, that remain, or had been overlooked, and might 
alter the colour, or otherwiſe damage the goods. 
After this ſecond examination, the cloth or ſtuff is ſent again 
to the fulling-houſe, where it is perfectly cleanſed with hot 
water and ſoap. When the water runs out of the ſtock as 
clear as it went in, then they leave off watering it to beat it 
dry.— If the ſtuff or cloth has been felted or milled, they take 
care to unfold it every two hours, and pull it by its edges, as 
well to get out the creaſes contracted in the mill, as to pre- 
vent its too great ſhrinking ; and, after that, waſh it once 
more in fair water. 
The next operation is that of carding, thiſtling, or teazling the 
s. A teazle, by ſome called a thiſtle, is a kind of wire 
ruſh, not unlike the head of a thiſtle, with an iron handle; 
erery point of which terminates in a very ſharp hook. —In 
this work they moiſten the ſtuff well with pure water, ſpread 
it out, or hang it on a pole, and then raiſe the hair with this 
inſtrument; and fetch out the hair by rubbing it ſeveral ways 
from bottom to top, then from top to bottom, both with and 
againſt the hair: Firſt with a dead thiſtle, or one that has 
been uſed before, and afterwards with a live thiſtle, or one 
that is entirely new; firſt with gentle ſtrokes, and then briſk- 
er; always taking care not to make the ſtuff ſwag, and to 
give it a nap, without weakening the ſubſtance, by adorning 
the outſide. 
This work renders the ſtuff warmer, and more beautiful : 
But then it muſt undergo the ſheerer's ſciſſars; who corrects 
the inequality of the hairs raiſed by the teazle, and returns it 
to the carder. He cards it again very carefully, and remits it, 
for a ſecond inſpection, to the ſheerer : Who now gives it at 
firſt a rough ſheering, and then finiſhes it both inſide and 
outſide in the exacteſt manner, according to his art. 
As the cloth cannot be ſuppoſed to paſs through ſo many, and 


ſome of them dangerous operations, without being ſubject 


to ſeveral accidents from the teazle, &c. it is, when perfectly 
dry, ſent to the fine-drawer to mend the holes, and to 
ſtrengthen the weak parts, ſo as the moſt curious eye cannot 
diſcover them : And then committed to the tenter, which is 
a long frame of wood with rows of hooks quite round it, and 
of a width and length of the longeſt and wideſt piece of cloth. 
This frame ſtands upright, and is ſo contrived, that the parts 
of it are moveable, and can be pulled backwards and for- 
wards at pleaſure. The uſe of this is to get out all the creaſes 
which the ſtuff has contracted in the fulling-trough, to keep 
it on the ſquare, and to bring it, without violence, to its pro- 
per ſize : And, finally, to put it in a condition, either to be 
better bruſhed and more ꝑloſſy, or to be folded in ſquare folds, 
amongſt honeft dealers. Whereas a too violent ſtretching upon 
the tenter undoes all-the fulling-work, and looſes and weakens 
the cloth ; leaving it ſwaggy, limber, and without ſubſtance : 
So that the legiſlature has been obliged to interpoſe their au- 
thority, and declare every piece of ſtuff forfeited, which has 
been lengthened on the tenter, more than half an ell in twen- 
ty; or ſtretched above a nail in width more than it was be- 
fore. This fraud is detected by wetting a piece of cloth, when 
taken off the tenters, which will bring it immediately to 1ts 
natural ſize. 


When the cloth has continued its proper time on the tenter, it 
is then bruſhed again, and always in the ſame direction, that 
the nap may lie all the ſame way: And the gloſs and uniform 
inclination of the nap is accompliſhed principally by the means 
of a tool, called a * made of a deal board. This jack is 
laid over with maſtic, roſin, powder of free-ſtone, and ſifted 


| filings, on the fide that touches the ſtuff; which compoſition 


attracts and clears the ſtuff or cloth of every little ſtraw, hair, 
and 2 of the ſheers, that happen to remain unobſerved 
after the former proceſs; 

But to finiſh its luſtre, the cloth muſt now be ſent to the hot- 
preſſer, who folds the cloth or ſtuff in ſquare folds ; and ſome- 
times ſprinkles each fold with gum- water: And always inter- 
leaves each fold with paſte-board, or very thick cartridge-paper; 
covering the laſt fold with a ſquare board, to ſecure the goods 
from the preſs, under which they lie for ſome time, till the 
heat has gradually exhauſted all the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
and all the hairs which point upwards are deprived of their 
ſpringineſs : otherwiſe, the firſt drop of rain which ſhould fall 
upon the ſtuff, would, when it was dried away, reſtore to the 
hairs, it wetted, ſome kind of elaſticity, and make that ſeem 
a ſtain, which is really nothing but a reflection of light dif- 
ferent from that of the hairs which are round about it, and 
have not been wetted. And to prevent this miſchief, they 
endeavour to make the preſs touch every-where alike : they 
repeat the interleaving, and ſometimes, in fine cloths, ſupply 
the firſt leaves with others finer and ſleeker; and, at ſome 
diſtance from each other, they add plates of wood or braſs 
made very hot, 

This work uſed formerly to be performed by rolling the ſtuffs 
and cloths round the cylinders of a calender, and making 
them paſs, by; the help of a turning beam, between an im- 
moveable table of marble or hard wood, and another table 
very well poliſhed, or covered with a large ſheet of cop- 
per, backwards and forwards on the rollers, with a weight of 
18 or 20,000 pounds weight. 

Nor would I have it imagined that all this pains and charge, 
to give the woollen manufactures a gloſs, are intended only 
with a view to give them an uſeleſs luſtre, or to impoſe on 
the chapman by a brilliancy, which will ſoon fly off : but to 
give them a permanent beauty, and to add to them a real 
value : for experience teacheth that a cloth, which has not 
2 through theſe operations, never wears ſo well, nor gives 
o much ſatisfaction to the purchaſer; it has the appearance 
of a very hair- cloth, without any equality in its grain, or ex- 
actneſs in its colour. The unequal tenſion of the two threads, 
which mutually croſs each other, and the accidental diverſity 
of ſtiffneſs and ſuppleneſs, which may happen to every part 
of the ſtuff, and even to each little fibril, neceſſarily diſpoſe the 
whole piece to crack and pucker up : and this would be una- 
voidable, eſpecially to ſlight ſtuffs, without the ingenious pre- 
cautions of the dreſſers and preſſers. 

The ſtuffs and ſerges, whether thoſe which, being very ſleek, 
do not go to the fulling- mill; or thoſe, which have been only 
beaten with water: or, laſtly, ſuch as have been beaten dry, 
as well as wet, in order for napping, ſhould all be rinſed and 
expoſed to the air.— They are taken off the poles to give them 
the laſt finiſhing ; the principal deſign of which is, as obſerved 
before, to deſtroy entirely any remaining ſpringineſs or ſtart- 
ing, which may interrupt the equality of the texture; to in- 
cline all the hairs on one fide of the piece in the ſame directi- 
on, that a right ſide may be formed ; and to produce a kind 
of harmony through the whole piece, by rectifying all diſor- 
derly tenſion of the fibres within the ſtuff, and by the unifor- 
mity of its reflections of the light from without, This is per- 
formed in very thin ſtuffs by ſtretching them in a proper man- 
ner, each ſeparately on a little roll, and laying all the rolls to- 
gether in a large ſquare copper kettle, on a board full of 
holes, which is raiſed to ſome diſtance from the bottom of 


the kettle under this boaid ; in the kettle, is a quantity of 


water, which being heated, and the kettle cloſe covered, the 
ſteam that riſes is neceſſarily reflected by the cover, and return- 
ed back from all ſides upon the ſtuffs, and getting into them 
by little and little, it ſupples all the hairs that have too much 
ſtiffneſs and claſticity. Ihe preſs will do the reſt, 

But all fulled ſtuffs are ſprinkled over the wrong fide, firſt with 
gum-water, and, after extenſion on a large roller, to get out 
all the creaſes and incqualities, they are rolled off lowly upon 
a bar of poliſhed iron, which ſupports the piece in that ſtate 
over a large chafing-diſh, capable, by its heat, to put the leaſt 
fibre in motion; and from thence it is carried upon another 
roller, which draws it even by the help of a wheel or engine 
for that purpoſe. And thus the ſtuff is returned from one to an- 
other, at the diſcretion of the workmen : and this is called 
dreſſing or calendering. 


WOOL-STA'PLE, implies a city or town, where wool uſed 


to be ſold, 


WORD, in language, an articulate ſound, deſigned to repre- 


ſent ſome idea, 


Wor, in writing, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral letters, forming 


one or more ſyllables, and ſignifying ſomethin 


WORKS, opera, in fortification, the ſeveral 3 trenches, 


ditches, &c. made round a place, army, ot the like, to fortify 
or defend it. 
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WORLD); mundus,: the aſſemblage of parts which compoſe the 
_ univerſe, ,,See UNIVERSE. 15111 
WORMS, lamibrici, or vermes, in medicine, certain living ani- 


mals of various figures, ſtructures, and bulls, which are form- 
ed in the inteſtines; from the ſeeds of ſome inſects taken with 
the aliments. 0 = n dive 1240 hin! 
Theſe animals are nouriſhed in the body by a certain putrid 
Juice, and greatly weaken and injure the and its ſeveral 


. ; ot 20 D119 100: @7) 7 RAT ING 
The belly is frequently the ſeat of Worms; and they are of 
three ſorts, the round ſmooth ſort, the aſtarides, and the flat 
or jointed Worms; children are chiefly troubled with the firſt 
and ſecorid ; and adults with the third and worſt ſort. Theſe 
have been all treated of by many medical writers: But the 
learned Daniel Le Clerc has given the moſt accurate deſcription 
of the flat Worm, illuſtrated with figures. And as he has re- 
futed the erroneous opinions of ſome phyſicians concerning 
this creature, which ſeems to be an anima of a ſingular nature; 
I have borrowed from him the following remarks. Firſt, it 
manifeſtly: appears, that this is not a ſingle Worm, but a chain 
of many lefler Worms, of that kind which are called cucur- 
bitine, linked together in a continued ſeries. Secondly, theſe 
latter are ſometimes found, of a finger's breadth, lying ſingle 
and ſeparate in the inteſtines, and are ſo diſcharged by the 
anus. Laſtly, the whole Worm formed of a concatenation of 
theſe has but one head, which is pretty ſharp-pointed, ſome- 
times reſembling a beak; which it fixes into the coats of the 


- 
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inteſtines, and ſticking there very faſt, ſucks the chyle for its 


nouriſhment. 
To theſe obſervations of Le Clerc I ſhall add (fays the learned 
Dr. Mead) ſome few from my own practice; for I have ſeen 
and cured this diſeaſe more than once. And, indeed, it is a 
truth equally ſtrange and diſagreeable, that though the medi- 
cines have deſtroyed, and brought away, ſeveral of the {mall 
Worms, which were the component yon of the great one; 
yet, others daily breed in the body, an 
reſt, in order to repair the breach, until the head is expelled ; 
and then at length the whole animal is diſcharged with it by 
the anus, and is frequently ſeveral feet long. But it is not at 
all ſurprizing that the ſharp beak above-mentioned ſhould 
cauſe pain; and that the perſon, who entertains this devour- 
ing gueſt, and is under a neceſſity of ſupplying its daily food, 
ſhould waſte in his fleſh, and even run into a decay. 
Wherefore, theſe pernicious broods of Worms are to be de- 
ſtroyed by all poſſible means, and this is eaſily done with re- 
gard to the ſmooth round ſort, and the aſcarides. Quickſilver 
in every form is deſtructive of them; and, therefore, it will 
be very proper to order a purge of rhubarb'with a ſmall por- 
tion of mercurius dulcis, which is to be repeated at due inter- 
vals ; and, on the intermediate days, to give æthiops mineral 
morning and evening. Moreover, it will be of ſervice to 
drink ſpring water, in which quickfilver has been boiled; and 
even ſea-water alone. In fine oil injected by the anus does 
ood, | 
But the flat Worm requires a peculiar treatment; and after 
many years experience, I recommend the following medicine 
as very cfficacious in this caſe : | 
Take filings of tin, and red coral, of each an equal quantity ; 
pound them together in a very fine powder ; of which one 
drachm, made into a bolus, with conſerve of the tops of ſea- 
wormwood, is to be taken twice a day. 
In fine, the ſame medicines, which have deſtroyed and cleared 
the bowels of theſe inteſtine enemies, are to be repeated from 
time to time to prevent their return. Mead's Monita & Præ- 


WORM-Seed, ſemen contra, ſemen ſanctum, or ſemen ſantonicum, 


is a hot, bitter, drying kind of ſeed, often given to deſtroy 
Worms in the human body. | | 
This ſeed is ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an oblong figure, a 
bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell. It muſt be choſen new, green- 
iſh, of a ſharp, bitter, aromatic taſte, not a little diſagree- 
able, 

The place where it is produced is Perſia, about the frontiers 
of Muſcovy. It is brought to us from Aleppo, &c.—Natu- 
raliſts are not agreed about the plant that produces it. J. Bau- 
hine has a large diſſertation on the ſubject. —Some will have 
it the ſpecies of abſynthium, or wormwood, called ſantonicum, 
or marinum abſynthium; others will have it the tanacetum, 
others the abrotanum. 

M. Tournefort gives us the following account of ths notable 
drug, in the ſecond volume of his Travels. The ſementine, 
or Worm-powder, is not gathered like our ſeeds. — The plant 
grows in the meadows, and muſt be let ripen ; and the mil- 
chief is, that as it grows near to maturity, the wind ſcatters a 
good part of it among the graſs, where it is loſt ; and this it is 
makes it ſo dear, 

As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of making it 
ſpoil the ſooner ; when they would gather what is left in the 
ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. — They take two 
hand-baſkets, and, walking along the meadows, ſweep the 
baſkets, the one from right to left, the other from left to right, 
as if they were mowing ; by this means the ſeed is ſhook out 


into the baſkets. 


join themſelves to the | 
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WO'RMWOOD..!,,See ABSYNTHIUAL.. 
WOUND, wvulnus, in fu 
a fleſhy part, made by 
remains freſh, bloody, and without putrifaétion ; by which 
. circumſtances a Wound is diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer, 

All Wounds proceed either from puncture, inciſion, ot contu- 
ſion, according to the nature and make of the inſtrument they 


ö 10 54. 
N a ſolution of the continuity of 
penettating hody, while it yet 


were cauſed by. mM | (13s | 

Wounds are uſually divided, with reſpect to their cauſe, cir- 
cumſtances, cure, &c. into ſimple, and compound. Simple 
Wounds are thoſe made by puncture, inciſion, or contuſion 
ſeparately ; | thoſe of the outer ſkin, without any conſiderable 


loſs of ſubſtance, or hurting any remarkable veſſel; and thoſe 


not complicated: with any dangerous ſymptoms. 


Compound Wounds, are thoſe made both by puncture and in- 


ciſion at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes alſo added con- 
tuſion ; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, or the hurt of 
ſome confiderable veſſel ; add, thoſe made by invenomed in- 
ſtruments, or attended with violent ſymptoms. 

The hi of a Wound is thus delivered by Boerhaave.— 


Immediately upon the ſolution, the wounded parts recede fur- 


ther and further from each other. The blood guſhes out, at 
firſt, with ſome violence; but ſtops of itſelf: then a bloody 
ſcab is formed in the cavity of the Wound, and a thin ruddy 
humour oozes out ; the lips of the Wound begin to redden, 
ake, fwell, and turn back ; and (in great Wounds) a fever 
and thirſtineſs ſucceed, On the third or fourth day, there is 
found a white, viſcid pus 3 upon which, the heat, redneſs, tu- 
mor, &c. abate, and the cavity gradually fills up from the 
bottom upwards, and from the circumference to the center 
with growing fleſh. —Laftly, the Wound dries, and cicatrizes. 
But note, thefe ſymptoms vary according to the nature and 
cauſe of the Wound; — Thus, if it be by inciſion, and a large 
blood-veſtel be cut, the hæmorrhage is more violent; eſpeci- 
ally if it be an artery ; in which caſe florid blood flies out 
impetuouſly, and by ſtarts : if only a vein be cut, the flux is 
more moderate and equable, and the blood of a darker colour. 
Alf the Wound be attended with contuſion, the hæmorrhage 
is ſmall. | 
In Wounds, where any large artery is quite cut in two, the 
flux uſually proves mortal.—A lefler artery, cut tranſverſely, 
flies back againſt the ſolid parts, and will have its mouth ſtop- 
ped : if any artery be not quite cut off, there ariſes a perpetual 
flux; or, if that be ſtopped, an aneuryſma.— A nerve, being 
cut off, flies back, produces a pain, and obſtruction about the 
Wound; and, below it, a numbneſs and wafting immobil ty: 
the cafe is much the ſame in wounded tendons and mem- 
branes. —Wounds of the temporal muſcle are rarely cured, 
but generally bring on terrible convulſions. 
The following Wounds are commonly reputed mortal ; viz. 
thoſe of the cerebellum, and of the cerebrum, if they be deep 
enough to hurt the medulla oblongata; deep Wounds in the 
ſpinal marrow, eſpecially the upper part thereof ; thoſe of the 
heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidnies, pancreas, meſenterv, ſto- 
mach, inteſtines, &c. and thoſe of the cava, aorta, carotid: 
pulmonary, and other large veins and arteries; thoſe of the 
bronchia, thorax, diaphragm; large Wounds of the œſopha- 
Fuss trachea, and the bladder; and all invenomed Wounds. 
n young children, and aged perſons, Wounds frequently prove 
mortal, which ſeemed but flight. —Thoſe Wounds generally 
prove troubleſome which happen in an ill ſtate of body, and 
eſpecially a low, or ſpare diet, All Wounds are reputed more 
dangerous and difficult of cure in winter, than ſummer ; in 
autumn, than in ſpring. i 
The cure of Wounds conſiſts in uniting the divided parts; 
which is the work of nature alone, and which the chirurgeon 
can only contribute to. by removing external impediments, and 
applying medicines familiar to the part, called vulneraries, and 
balſamics. 
The firſt ſtep, then, to be taken in a ſimple Wound, is to 
cleanſe it, and extract any heterogeneous body that may chance 
to be lodged therein.—Next, the cavity to be gently wiped 
with doſſils dipped in warm red wine, — The lips, now, to be 
brought together by bandages or ſutures ; and the Wound to 
be covered with a pledget dipped in balſam of Peru, or oil of 
ſweet almonds.— The pain thus eaſed, and the ſymptoms re- 
moved, the Wound is to be ſuppurated, deterged, incarnated, 
and cicatrized after the manner of tumors and ulcers. 
If the Wound be dangerous, the fymptoms violent, and the 
4 cacochymic, more powerful means are had recourſe to; 
as, firſt, phlebotomy, then gentle cathartics, or clyfters ; then 
vulnerary drinks, apozems, and ptiſans; with cardiacs and 
paregorics interpoſed, —In internal Wounds, vulneraries and 
alkalies do well, particularly album græcum, river lobſters, 
mercurials, &c, 
Freſh Wounds are cured, ordinarily, in three or four days, 
without any other means, than applying a ſew drops of bal- 
ſam of Peru. — Sometimes, however, digeſtives are required. 
Gun-ſhot Wounds are uſually the worſt of all, by reaſon of 
the violent contuſion and ſeparation of the parts ; which pre- 
vent their coming to digeſtion for the ſpace of three or four 


days. 
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WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen, or filk, conſiſting y Writs are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the nature of the 
of the colours borne in the eſcutcheon ; placed in an atchieve- action, into real and perſonal.—Real, are either touching the 
ment between the helmet and creſt, and immediately ſup- | poſſeſſion, called Writs of entry; or the property, called Writs 


porting the creſt, of right. | 
WRECE, or fbip-wRECK, in law, is when a ſhip periſhes in Perſonal Writs, are thoſe relating to goods, chattels, or perſonal 
the ſea, and no living creature eſcapes alive out of it. injuries. 


WRIT *, breve, in law, a precept of the king in writing, un-J © © which may be added, mixed Writs, for the recovery both 
der ſeal, whereby any thing is commanded to be done, touch- ] of the thing and damages. | 
ing a ſuit, action, or proceſs for juſtice. ” i = 2 again, * at aps" ger of the D ſome of of- 1 

. ; R ; ce; ſome ordinary; ſome of privilege.— A it of privi- 
RN | is that — rivileged —2 t 8 8 i fo 
are divided into original and judicial. Be, e ngs to the court for 
1110 | Pho p f his exemption, by reaſon of ſome privilege which he enjoys. 

Original WRITs, are thoſe ſent out of the high court of Chan- WIS Vicontiel, are ſuch as are triable in the ſheriff's or 
1 to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or tenant in a 
re 


. . . : . . county court, 
00% "oy either before the ſuit begins, or to begin the ſuit | WRIT ; afifence, that ifluing out of the Exchequer, to autho- 


rize ſome perſon to take a conſtable, or other public officer 
Judicial WATTS, are thoſe ſent by order of the court where |1 | 20 Jfeime — undctafionet goods or — , 
the cauſe depends, upon emergent occaſions, after the ſuit be- MRI TER of the tallies, an officer of the Exchequer, being 
1 | 411 | 1 clerk to the auditor of the receipt, who writes, upon the tallics, 
Jule Writs are diſtinguifhed from original, in that their] che vhcdle letters of the tellers bills. 160 - SR 
teſte bears the name of the chief jultice of that court whence |[WRYTING, ſcripture, the art or act of fignifying and convey- 
they come; whereas the original ſay, teſte me-ipfo, in the | ing our ideas to others, by letters, or characters, viſible to the 
name, or relating to the king. eye. 27 | 
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habet. 
was not uſed by the Hebrews or an- 
for as it is not a ſimple but com- 


iſh al 
1 2 letter 2 7 
9 cient Greeks ; 


pound letter, the ancients who uſed great ſimplicity in their | 


writin 


rr 
thus, ende of the 


TAKOw. 
X, is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying ten, as it repreſents two 
V's placed one on the top of the other. 
When laid flat, thus >, it ſignifies a thouſand ; and when 2 
a daſh is added over it, as X, it ſignifies ten-thouſand. 
XEROPHTHA'LMIA *, a kind of opthalmia, wherein the 
eyes itch and are red, but without ſwelling or watering. 
* The word is from the Greek nt, dry, and dau, eye. 


1 an Attic meaſure of capacity, equal to the Roman 


extary. 

XIFHIAS, a fiery meteor in form of a ſword, 

XIPHOTDES , in anatomy, a cartilage at the bottom of the 
ſternum, reſembling a ſword z called, alſo, enſiformis, 


it by c 5, the letters which compoſe it; 
modern wit», the ancient Attics wrote |, 


A double onſet and the eentylocond letter of | 
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| . vt ana hh ett been. * 


XYLO-ALOE =, in pharmacy, the aloes wood or lignum 
aloes. See Ale, Woop. © ki igns 


* The word is compounded of the Greek tie, wood, and 


| £ 


edn, aloes. 
XYLO-BA/LSAMUM =, the: weed. of the tree which bears 
the balm of Gilead. | 
* The word is compounded of the Greek i, wood, and 
apo, balſam. - | 
XY/STOS “, in ancient architecture, the Greeks, was 
a Jon ng ſpacious portico, wherein the and others, 
practiſed wreſtling and running. 
* The word is Greek bord, and derived from tte, to ſhave, 
poliſh, or rub. 


XysTos, among the Romans, was an alley, or double row of 
| recs interweaving their boughs a-top, and a ſhade to walk 


The twenty-chird letter of the Engliſh alphabet. 
The letter V was not in the ancient Hebrew alpha- 
bet, though they were not without the ſound of it 
in their» jod, if the pronunciation of the ancient 
ews was the ſame as the modern. 
he figure of the letter Y was doubtleſs derived from that of 
the V, for ſeem to have been both the ſame letter in the 
moſt ancient k alphabet; for V is in the fifth line, and 
Y in the ſeventh of the Sigean inſcription, for the ſame letter. 
It is formed by expreſſing the breath with a ſudden expanſion 
of = lips from the configuration by which we expreſs the 
vowel u. 
Y, is one of the ambigeneal letters, being a conſonant at the 
beginning of words, and placed before all vowels ; as yarn, 
year, yield, young, &c. And, at the end of words, it is a 
vowel, and is ſubſtituted for the ſound of 7, as in my, deſcry, 
deny, &c. V, is alſo a numeral letter ſignifying 150, or, ac- 
cording to Baronius, 159 ; as in the verſe, 
Y dat centenos & quinquaginta novenss. 


When a daſh was. added atop, V, it ſignified, 130,000. — 
Pythagoras uſed the y as a ſymbol of human life ; the foot 
repreſenting infancy, and the forked top the two paths of vir- 
tue and vice, one or the other of which people are to enter 
upon, after attaining to the age of diſcretion. 

YACHT, or YATCH, a kind of veſſel adorned both within-fide 
and without, to accommodate ſtate paſſengers, &c. They 
have but one deck, carrying from 4 to 1 and from 20 
to 40 men, being from 30 to 160 tons burthen. 

YARD, virga, a long meaſure uſed in England and Spain, 
chiefly to meaſure cloths, ſtuffs, &c. 

The Engliſh Yard contains three feet, and was firſt ſettled 
by Henry I, from the length of his own arm. a 

The Engliſh Yard is juſt ſeven ninths of the Paris ell; ſo 
that 7 Engliſh Yards make 9 Paris ells. 

The Spaniſh vara, or Yard, chiefly uſed at Seville, contains ſe- 
venteen twenty-fourths of the Paris ell; ſo that 17 Paris ells 
are equal to 24 Spaniſh Yards. ; 

YARD-LAND, virgata terræ, or virga terre, a quantity of land 
various according to the place. 

YARDS, or Sail. Vak Ds of a ſhip, are long pieces of timber, 
tapering at each end, fitted a- croſs the ſeveral maſts, to carry 
the ſails. See SHIP. . 8 

VAR ps, alſo ſignify places where ſhips are built and repaired. 

YAWS, in phylic, a diſtemper epidemical, or rather endemi- 
cal to Guinea, and the hotter climes of Africa. 

YA'WNING, ofcitatio, an involuntary opening of the mouth, 
occaſioned by a vapour, or ventoſity endeavouring to eſcape. — 
Hippocrates recommends the making long breathings, or re- 
foirations, as a remedy for continual Yawnings. 

YEAR, ans, in a general ſenſe, implies a ſyſtem or cycle of 
ſeveral months. ; 

Others define it a period, or ſpace of time, meaſured by the 
revolution of ſome celeſtial body in its orbit. 5 45 

Thus, the time wherein the fed ſtars make a revolution, is 
called the great Vear. And the times wherein Jupiter, Saturn, 
the ſun, moon, &c. finiſh their revolutions, and return to the 


ſame point of the zodiac, are reſpectively called the Years of 


Jupiter, and Saturn; the ſolar, and the lunar Years. 

Year, properly, and by way of eminence ſo called, is the ſo- 
lar Year, or the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves through 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. . 

This, by the obſervations of Caſſini, Bianchini, and De la 
Hire, contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; which 
is the quantity of the Year aſſumed by the authors of the Gre- 
gorian calendar. a a 
But, in the civil, or popular account, this Year only contains 
265 days, except every fourth, which contains 366. 

Ihe viciſſitude of ſeaſons ſeems to have given occaſion to the 
firſt inſtitution of the Year. Man, naturally curious to know 
the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was the proximity 
and diſtance of the ſun ; and, upon this, gave the name Year 
to the ſpace of time wherein that luminary, performing his 
whole courſe, returned to the ſame point of his orbit. 

And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a great 
meaſure, that the Year was inſtituted, their chief regard and 
attention was, that the ſame parts of the Year ſhould always 
correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons ; i. e. that the beginning of 
the Year ſhould always be when the ſun was in the ſame 


point of his orbit ; and that they ſhould keep pace, come 
round, and end together. 

This different nations aimed to attain by different ways, 
making the Year to commence from different points of the 
zodiac, and even the time of his progreſs different. So that 
ſome of their Years were much more perfect than others, 
but none of them quite juſt ; i. e. none of them but whoſe 

ſhiſted, with regard to the parts of the ſun's courſe. 

t was the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, that firſt 
formed the Year, making it to contain 360 days ; which they 
ſubdivided into 12 months. 

Mercury Triſmegiſtus added five days more to the account. 
—And, on this footing, Thales is ſaid to have inſtituted the 
Year among the Greeks, Though that form of the Year 
did not hold throughout all Greece. Add, that the Jewiſh, 
Syrian, Roman, Perſian, Ethiopic, Arabic, &c. Years, were 
all difterent, | 

In effect, conſidering the poor ſtate of aſtronomy in thoſe 
ages, it is no wonder different people ſhould diſagree in the 
calculus of the ſun's courſe. We are even aſſured by Diod. 
Siculus, Lib. I. Plutarch, in Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. c. 
48. that the Egyptian Vear itſelf was at firſt very different 
from that now repreſented. 

Selar Y EAR, is that ſpace of time wherein the ſun finiſhes his 
courſe through the ecliptic, or till he returns to the ſame 
point from whence he departed. . This, according to the 
moſt accurate aſtronomers, conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 57 ſeconds. 

The ſolar Year is either aſtronomical or civil. 

Solar aſtronomical YEAR, is that determined preciſely by aſtrono- 
mica] obſervations, and is of two kinds, tropical and ſiderial. 

Tropical or natural VE AR, is that interval of time which the ſun 
employs in paſling through the ecliptic, which, as we before 
gy is equal to 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſe- 
conds. | 

Siderial, or aſiral YEAR, is that interval of time which elapſes 
during the ſun's departure from a fixed ſtar, till he returns to 
it again. This conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 14 
ſeconds, 

Civil YEAR, is the form of the Year which each nation has 
contrived to compute time by : or the civil is the tropical 
Year, conſidered as only conſiſting of a certain number of 
whole days; the odd hours and minutes being ſet aſide, to 
render the computation of time, in the common occaſions of 
life, more eaſy. 

Hence, as the tropical Year is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 
the civil Year is 365 days.—And hence, alſo, as it is neceſ- 
ſary to keep pace with the heavens, it is required that every 
fourth Year conſiſts of 366 days. 

Hence, laſtly, the civil Year is either common, or biſlextile, 


The common civil VR AR, conſiſts of 365 days. 


Biſſextile, or lrap-YEAR, conſiſts of 366 days; or has one day 
extraordinary, which day is called the intercalary or biſſextile 
day. See BISSEXTILE. 

Lunar YEAR, is a ſyſtem of 12 lunar months, 

Hence, from the two kinds of ſynodical lunar months, there 
ariſe two kinds of lunar Years; the one called aſtronomical, 
and the other civil. 

Aſtronomical lunar YEAR, conſiſts of twelve ſynodical Junar 
months, and therefore contains 354 days, 8 hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, and 36 ſeconds. 

Civil lunar YEAR, is either common or emboliſmic. 

The common lunar YEAR, conſiſts of twelve lunar civil months, 
and therefore contains 354 days. 

The emboliſmic, or intercalary lunar YEAR, conſiſts of 13 lunar 
months, or 384 days. 

Ancient Reman YEAR, was the lunar Year, which, at firſt, ſet- 
tled by Romulus, only confiſted of ten months; viz. 1“. 
March, containing 31 days. 2. April, 30. 3*. May, 31. 4. 
June, 30. 5'. Quintilis, 31. 6”. Sextilis, 30. . September, 
30. 8. October, 31. 9%. November, 30. 10?*%. December, 
30; in all 304 days; which came ſhort of the true lunar 
Year by 50 days; and of the ſolar, by 61 days. 


Hence, the beginning of Romulus's Year was vague, and un- 
fixed to any preciſe ſeaſon ; which inconvenience to remove, 
that prince ordered ſo many days to be added yearly as would 
make the ſtate of the heavens correſpond to the firſt month, 
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without incorporating theſe additional days, or calling them | 
by the name of any month, ; 
uma Pompilius correQed this irregular conſtitution of the 


Year, and compoſed two new months, January and February, 
of the * that were uſed to be added to the former Year.— 


Thus, 


uma's Year conſiſted of twelve months; viz. 1“. 


January, containing 29 days. 2. February, 28. 3˙. March, 


31. 4*. April, 29. 5. May, 31. 6“. June, 29. 7. Quintilis, 
31. 8”, Sextilis, 29. 9“. 
115. November, 29. 125. December, 29; in all 355 days; 
which exceeds the quantity of a lunar civil Year by one day; 
and that of a lunar aſtronomical Year, by 15 hours, II mi- 
nutes, 24 ſeconds ; but came ſhort of the common ſolar Year 
by ten days; ſo that its beginning was vague and unfixed. 
© anc however, deſiring to have it fixed to the winter-ſol- 
ſtice, ordered 22 days to be intercalated in February every 
ſecond Year, 23 every fourth, 22 every fixth, and 23 every 
eighth Year, | 

But this rule failing to keep matters even, recourſe was had 
to a new way of intercalating ; and inſtead of twenty-three 
days every eighth Year, only fifteen were added ; and the 
care of the whole committed to the pontifex maximus, who, 
neglecting the truſt, Jet things run to the utmoſt confuſion, — 
And thus the Roman Year ſtood till Julius Cæſar made a re- 


formation. 


Julian YEAR, is a ſolar YEAR, containing 365 days, except 


every fourth Year, which contains 366, and is called biſſex- 
tile, or leap-Year. 
The months, &c. of the Julian Year ſtand thus: 19. Janu- 
ary, 31 days. 29. February, 28. 39. March, 31. 4*. April, 
30. 5˙. May, 31. 62. June, 30. 7. July, 31. 8*. Auguſt, 
31. Y. September, 30. 10%, October, 31. 11*. November, 
o. 129. December, 31.— But, every biſſextile Year, a day 
is added aſter the 28th of February; which month, then, con- 
tains 29 days. . 
The aſtronomical quantity, therefore, of the Julian Vear, is 
365 days, fix hours, which exceeds the true ſolar Year by 
eleven minutes; which exceſs, in 131 Years, amounts to a 
whole day.—And thus the Roman Year ſtood, till the refor- 
mation made therein by pope Gregaey, f | 
For this form of the — we are indebted to Julius Cæſar, 
who, in the contrivance thereof, was aſſiſted by Soſigenes, a 
famous mathematician, called over from Egypt for this very 
purpoſe ; who, to ſupply the defect of ſixty- ſeven days, which 
had been loſt through the fault of the pontifices, and to fix 
the beginning of the Year to the winter ſolſtice, made that 
Year to conſiſt of fifteen months, or 445 days ; which, for 
that reaſon, is uſed to be called annus confuſionis, the Year 


of confuſion. 


Gregorian YEAR, is a ſolar Year, as corrected by pope Gre- 


ory. 

Nhe correction made by Julius Cæſar was not ſufficient; for 
it was too long by about 11 minutes, and AM varied 
from the ſun a day in about 131 Years. So that from the 
time of the Nicene council in the Year 325 (in which the 
rule was eſtabliſhed for celebrating Eaſter) to the Year 1582, 
in which pope Gregory XIII, with the affiſtance of the chief 
aſtronomers of his time, undertook a farther reformation of 
the calendar, there was found a variation of 10 days, the ver- 
nal equinox being obſerved to fall on the 11th of March, 


which at the time of the Nicene council fell on the 21ſt. The | 


pope therefore, in order to bring back the equinoxes to the 


time of the Year they fell on when that council was held, | 


took thoſe ten days out of the calendar, for that Year. And 
to prevent the ſeaſons of the Year from going backward for 
the future, he ordered that every hundredth Year, which, ac- 
cording to the Julian form, was to be leap-Year, ſhould be a 
common one, and conſiſt only of 365 days; but, becauſe this 
method would take away too much, he ordered that every 
four hundredth Year ſhould remain biſſextile. But as the 
Year 1700, according to the Gregorian account, was a com- 
mon Year, which, in the Julian, was biſſextile, the Gregorian 
account difters now from the Julian one day more than it did 
at its firſt inſtitution ; conſequently, that day which, accord- 
ing to the old ſtyle, is the firſt of the month, is the twelfth of 
the ſame according to the new. And this is the reafon why 
eleven days were Jately taken out of the calendar to make our 
account agree with the Gregorian, which is now ordered to 
be obſerved for the future. 


Egyptian Ye Ar, called alſo, the Year of Nabonaſſar, is the ſolar 


Year of 365 days, divided into twelve months, of thirty days 
each, beſides five intercalary days added at the end. 
The names, &c. of the months are as follows : . Thot. 
25. Paophi. 3'. Atiyr. 4*. Chojac. 5. Tybi, 69. Mecheir. 
7. Phamenoth. 8. Pharmuthi. 9. Pachon. 109. Pauni. 
115, Epiphi. 129, Meſori; beſide the vg 17702 YOULNRG 

Hence, as the Egyptian Year, in every four Years, loſes a 
whole day of the julian Year, its beginning, in the ſpace ot 
400 Years, runs through every part of the Julian Year; which 
ſpace elapſed, they meet again. 

'This Ycar is uſed by Ptolemy in his Almageſt ; fo that the 
knowledge thereof is of uſe in aſtronomy, tor comparing the 
ancient obſervations with the modera, 


ptember, 29. 10”. October, 31. 


| 


YEA 


The antient Egyptians, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
Lib. I, Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. 
c. 48, meaſured their Years by the courſe of the moon.— 
At firſt, they were only one month ; then three ; then four, 
like that of the Arcadians ; and then fix, like that of the 
people of Acarnania.—Thoſe authors add, that it is, on this 
account, they reckon ſuch a vaſt number of Years from the 
beginning of the world; and that, in the hiſtory of their kings, 
we meet with ſome who lived 1000, or 1200 Years. 
But Herodotus is filent on this point : he only ſays, that the 
Egyptian Year conſiſted of 12 months, as we have above re- 
preſented it, —Beſides, we learn from ſcripture, that, from the 
times of the flood, the Year was compoſed of 12 months : 
Cham, conſequently, and his ſon Miſraim, the founder of the 
Egyptian monarchy, muſt have that cuſtom ; and it is no wa 
probable his deſcendants ſhould alter it. Add, that Plutarch 
ſpeaks of it with a deal of uncertainty, and as no more 
than a report; and Diodorus Siculus, as only a conjecture 
of I know not what authors, whom he does not name ; and 
who, in all probability, might have framed this hypotheſis, to 
reconcile the Egyptian chronology with that of fome other 
nations. 
F. Kircher, however, maintains, that, beſides the ſolar Year, 
there were ſome of the nomes, or cantons of Egypt, who uſed 
a lunarone ; and that, in the remoteſt ages, there were ſome 
who took a revolution of the moon, that is, a month, for a 
Year ; and others, who, finding the Year too ſhort, made it 
two months, others three, and others four, &c. Oedip. Egypt. 
Tom. II. p. 28s. 12 Y 
A late author obſerves, that Varro has affirmed of all nations 
what we have here quoted of the Egyptians ; and adds, that 
Lactantius takes him to taſk on that ſubject. We do not 
know in what places of Varro, or Lactantius, he has ſeen this: 
all we can fay, is, that LaQantius, Divin. Inſt, Lib. II. c. 
13. where he gives Varro's opinion, only repreſents him as 
ſpeaking of the Egyptians. However, S. Auguſtin, de Civit. 
ei, I. 15. c. 14, thews, that the Years of the patriarchs, men- 
tioned in ſcripture, are like ours, and not one of ours equal 
to ten of theirs, as, it appears, had been the opinion of ſome 


eoplec, | 
— the Egyptians being ſubdued by the Romans, they re- 
ceived the Julian Year, though with ſome alteration ; for 
they till retained their ancient months, with the five wiz 
maya, and, every fourth Year, intercalated another day 
between the 28th and 29th of Auguſt. —Add, that the be- 


— * their Year anſwered to the 29th of Auguſt of the 
Julian ear. 

his Year, thus reformed, was called the annus Actiacus, as 
being inſtituted ſoon after the battle of Actium. 


Ancient Greek YEAR, was lunar, conſiſting of twelve months, 


which at firſt was thirty days a- piece, then alternately 30 
and 29 days, computed from the firſt appearance. of the new 
moon ; with the addition of an emboliſmic month of 3o days, 
every 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 16th, and 19th Years of a cycle of 
19 Years, in order to keep the new and full moons to the 
ſame terms or ſeaſons of the Year. 

Their Year commenced at the full moon next aſter the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice. — The order, &c. of their months was thus: 
10. EAN, Containing 29 days. 2% Miaywmur, 30. 3 
Bondduwy, 29, 4 Mayuarxlyuur, 30. 5% Hassee, 29. 6˙. H- 
oudiur, 30. 79. Tapnticr, 29. 8. Adu, 30. 9% "ExaPrfinc's 
29. 109. Merxior, 30. II. Oxpynucr, 29. 12. ExippuPo;ior, 30. 
The Macedonians had other names for their months: ſo had 
the Syro-Macedonians, Smyrnæans, Tyrians; ſo alſo the Cy- 
priots, Paphians ; and fo the Bithynians, &c. 


Ancient Macedonian YEAR, was a lunar Year, only differing 


from the Attic, in the names and order of the months ; the 
firſt Macedonian month, agreeing with the Attic Mæmacte- 
rion.— The months ſtand thus: 1*. aug, 30 days. 2% Ar- 
Nec, 29. 39. Abdualeg, 30. 49. Higgs, 29. 5% Avrpc;, 30. 6“. 
Sardixdg, 29. 7 2 "Aprewioug, 30. 9. Az.owu;, 29. 9. IIa As, 30. 
10˙. Ad og, 29. 1 Topricinc, 30. 12. "TmyBeeraics, 29. 


Modern Macedonian Year, is a ſolar Year, whoſe beginning 1s 


fixed to the firſt of January of the Julian Year, with which it 
perfectly agrees. 

This Year was particularly called the Attic Year ; and the in- 
tercalary month, after Polideon, was called ndr 8, or lat- 
ter Poſideon. 


Ancient Jewiſh YEAR, is a ſolar Year, conſiſting, commonly, of | 


eleven months, which alternately contain 30 and 29 days. 
It was made to agree with the folar Year, either by the add- 
ing of 11, and ſometimes 12 days at the end of the Year, o. 
by an emboliſmic month. 5 

he names and quantities of the months ſtand thus: 15. Niſan, 
or Abib, 30 days. 2. Jiar, or Zius, 29. 3". Siban, or Swan, 
30. 4*. Thamuz, or Tamurz, 29. 5. Ab, 30. 6 Elul, 29. 
7*. Tiſri, or Ethanim, 30. 8. Marcheſvam, or Bul, 29. 9. 
Ciſleu, 30. 10', Tebeth, 29. 11*. Sabat, or Schebeth, 30. 12 - 
Adar, in the emboliſmic Year, 30. Adar, in the common 
Year, was but 29, Note, in the defeCtive Year, Cifleu was 
only 29 days; and, in the redundant Year, Marcheſvam was 


Jos 1 5 
Modern Fewiſh YEAR, is likewiſe lunar, conſiſting, in * 
ears, 


| 
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Years, of 12 months, but of 13 in emboliſmic Years ; which, 
in a cycle of 19 Years, are the 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 
and 19th. —lts beginning is fixed to the new moon next after 
the autumnal equinox. 

Syrian YEAR, is a ſolar Year, having its beginning fixed to the 
beginning of October in the Julian Year ; from which it only 
difters in the names of the months. 

Perſian YEAR, is a ſolar Year, of 365 days, conſiſting of 12 


months of 30 days each, with five intercalary days added at 
the end. 


This Year is called the Yezdegerdic Year, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the fixed ſolar Year, called the Jelalean Year, which the 
Perſians began to uſe in the Year 1079 ; which was formed 


by an intercalation made by fix or ſeven times in four Years, 
and every fifth Year. 


The Jelalean Year is abſolutely the beſt and juſteſt of all the 


civil Years yet invented, as being found, by calculation, to 

keep the folftices and equinoxes preciſely to the ſame days, 
and anſwering very accurately to the ſolar motions ; which no 
other civil Year does, for want of ſo commodious an interca- 
lation. 

Arabic and Turkiſh Y EAR, is a lunar Year, conſiſting of twelve 
months, which contain alternately thirty and twenty-nine 
days. Though ſometimes it contains thirteen months. 

As the form of the Year in different nations is various, fo alſo 
is the beginning of it. Thus the Jews begin their eccleſiaſti- 
cal Year with the new moon of that month whoſe full moon 
happens next after the vernal equinox. The church of Rome, 
with the Sunday that falls upon the ſaid full moon, or that 
happens next after it; that is, with the feaſt of the reſurrec- 
tion of our Lord. The Grecians began theirs with the new moon 
that happened next after the ſummer ſolſtice. And the Romans 
anciently began theirs with the new moon next after the 
winter bRiice. The Venetians, Florentines, Piſans in Italy, 
and the inhabitants of Triers or Treves in Germany, make 
the vernal equinox the rue of their Year. The ancient 
clergy made the 25th of March, or the feaſt of the Bleſſed 


Virgin, the beginning of the Year ; but we, with the neigh- 
bouring nations, now look upon the firſt day of January to be 
the beginning of the Year. ; 

YEAR and @ day, in law, &c. is a time that determines a right 
in many caſes, and is in ſome an uſucaption, and in others a 
preſcription, 


VPS 


YELLOW, one of che original colours of light. Sec CO- 


LOUR, 


YELLow, in dying, is one of the five ſimple and mother colours. 
For the fineſt Yellows they firſt boil the cloth or ſtuff in alum 
and pot-aſhes, and give the colour with weld or wold. 
Likewiſe turmeric 2 a good Yellow, though not the beſt, 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a Yellow colour, bor- 


dering on gold. There is another ſort of Yellow made of 


ſavory, but this is inferior to them all. 

With Yellow, red of madder, and that of goat's-hair prepared 
with madder, are made the gold Yellow, Aurora, thought- 
colour, Macarate, Iſabella, chamoiſe colour, which are all caſts 
or ſhades of Yellow. 

Painters or enamellers make their Yellow of maſticote, which 
is ceruſs raiſed by the fire, or with oker. 

Limners and colourers make it with ſaffron, French berries, or- 
canette, &c. 


YE'LLOW, a diſeaſe in horſes, much the ſame as that called 
the jaundice in men. 

YEO MAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the plebeians of 
England, next in order to the gentry. 
The Yeomen are properly freeholders, having land of their 
own, and live on good huſbandry. 

YEOMAN, is alſo a title of office in the king's houſhold, of 
a middle place, or rank between an uſher and a groom. 

YEOMEN of the guard, were anciently 250 men of the beſt rank 
under gentry, and of _— ſtature than ordinary, each being 
required to be fix feet high. 
At preſent there are but 100 Yeomen in conſtant duty, and 70 
more not in duty ; and, as any of the hundred die, his place is 
ſupplied out of the ſeventy. | 
They go dreſſed after the manner of king Henry the eighth's 
time. They formerly had diet as well as wages, when in 
waiting, but this was taken off in the reign of queen Anne, 

YNCA, or Ixca, an appellation anciently given to the ap of 


Peru, and the princes of their blood; the word literally ſigni- 


fying lord, king, emperor, and royal blood. 
YOVDES, in anatomy. See HYOIDES. 


VOI. K, or YELK, in natural hiſtory, the yellow part in the 
middle of the e 


YOUTH. See ADOLESCENCE. 
YPSILOVDES, in anatomy, the third genuine ſuture of the 
cranium ; ſo called from its reſembling the Greek », upfilon. 
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tongue from the palate downwards, and then up- 


wards to it again, with a ſhutting and opening of the teeth. 


Z, "oP alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 2000, according to the | 


Ultima Z tenens, finem bis mille tenebit. 
When a daſh was added a-top, Z, it ſignified 2000 times 


2000, 1 
ZAIM, a portion of land, allotted for the ſubſiſtanice of a horſe- | 


man in the Turkiſh militia. 
ZEAL, the exerciſe of a warm animated affection, vr paſſion 


for any thi 


ZE/DOARY, a medicinal root, the ſeveral ſpecies vf which | 


differ ſo much from one another in ſhape, that they have 
been divided into two kinds, as if two different things, un- 
der the name of Zedoaria longa & rotunda, the long and 
round Zedoary ; and ſome authors have gone ſo far as to ſup- 
poſe them the roots of two ſeveral ' ſpecies of plants; this, 

ever, is erroneous : The long and the round Zedoary are 
only the ſeveral parts of the ſame root. 
The long pieces of Zedoary are of a very ſingular figure; they 
are not of the nature of the common long roots of plants, 
but are, themſelves, properly tubera or glandules, as well as 
the round ones, differing from them in nothing but their ob- 
long figure: They are two, three, or four inches in length, 
and of the thickneſs of a man's finger ; not large at one end 
and tapering away to the other, but thickeſt in the middle, 
and growing gradually ſmaller to each end, where they termi- 
nate in an obtuſe point each way: They are of a tolerable 
ſmooth ſurface, except that they have ſome little protube- 
rances in ſeveral parts from which fibres have originally 
wn : They are of a very cloſe and compact texture, con- 
iderably heavy, and very hard; they will not cut eaſily with 
a knife; when cut, they ſhew a fine, ſmooth, and gloſſy ſur- 
face; they are of a pale greyiſh colour on the outſide, with a 
faint mixture of brown in it, and are of a dead whitiſh hue 
within: They are not eaſily powdered in the mortar; their 
ſmell, while bruiſing, is very remarkable, and is highly aro- 
matic, and of a bitteriſh taſte, | 
The round Zedoary has all the fame characters with this, 
and differs only in — being ſhort and roundiſh, of the 
ſize of a ſmall walnut, ſmooth on the ſurface, except where 
the bundles of fibres have adhered, and generally running into 
a ſharp point at the end. 

Tedoary is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and hard, in large 
pieces; it matters not as to ſhape, whether long or round; of 
a ſmooth ſurface, and of a fort of fatty appearance within, too 
hard to be bitten by the teeth, and of the briſkeſt ſmell that 
may be; ſuch as is friable, duſty, and worm-eaten, is to be 
rejected. 

The ancient Greeks were wholly unacquainted with Zedoa- 
ry; there is no mention of any ſuch drug in the works of Di- 
oſcorides or Galen. The Arabians, however, were well ac- 
quainted with it ; they mention it ſometimes under the name 
of Zedoary, and ſometimes under that of zerumbeth, but 
are ſo ſhort in their deſcriptions, and fo at variance among 
one another, that it is not eaſy to aſcertain their meaning, as 
to the diſtinction, if they originally meant any, between the 
ſubſtances expreſſed by theſe two names. 
Serapio and Rhazes uſe the words zedoaria and zerumbeth 
as ſynonymous, and declare both to mean only the ſame root. 
Avicenna, on the contrary, diſtinguiſhes the Zedoary, and 
zerumbeth, and even talks of two kinds of Zedoary. Others 
of them make the zarnab they ſpeak of different both from 
the Zedoary and zerumbeth ; but Serapio, an author as 
much to be depended upon for his accuracy as any of them, 
N Zedoary, zerumbeth, and zarnab, all to be the ſame 
thing. | 
— both of the long and round kind, is brought us 
| from China; and we find by the Arabians, that they alſo had 
it from the ſame place. The round tubera are leſs frequent 
than the long, and ſome of them have, therefore, ſuppoſed 
them the produce of a difterent and more rare plant ; but 
this is not fo probable as that the general form of the root is 


The laſt letter in the alphabet, and one of the dou- | | 
ble conſonants, both among the Latins and Greeks. | 
It is formed, or pronounced, by a motion of the | 
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long, and the round tubera are only luſus naturte, and leſs 
uent in it. | $ORY 
The plant which it, is one of the claſs of the herbe 
; bulboſis affines of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed, "in the Hortus 
M.,nlabaricus, under the name of the malan kua. Thoſe who 
are of opinion that the zerumbeth was a different thing from 
| Zedoary, ſuppoſe, that authors meant, under that name, the 
root of another plant of the ſame claſs, deſcribed in the Hor- 
tus Malabaricus, under the name of kua, and by Herman, in 
dis Muſzum Zeylanicum, by the name of walingburn. 
This is the zerumbeth of Gracias; but - we' ſcarce ever 
ſee the root of this plant imported, nor is there any found 
reaſon for ſuppoling that any of the old authors ever meant it 
y that name. | | lf 
, diftiled with common water, affords a thick and 
denſe eſſential oil, which ſoon concretes of itfelf into a kind of 
camphire, and on this oil its virtues principally depend. It 
is a ſudorific, and is much r ed by ſome in fevers, 
eſpecially of the malignant kinds. It is alſo given with ſuc- 
ceſs as an expectorant in all diſorders of the breaſt, ariſing 
from a tough phlegm, which it powerfully incides and atte- 
nuates; it is alſo good againft flatulencies, and in the cholic ; 
it Rrengthens the ſtomach and aſſiſts digeſtion and, finally, 
is given with ſucceſs in nervous caſes of all kinds. It is not 
an ingredient in any of our ſhop compoſitions. It was in the 
Philonium Romanum of the late London Diſpenſatory, but 
it is now omitted in the Philonium Londinenfe of this : -In 
extemporaneous preſcriptions it is ſeldom given ſingly, but is 
a common ingredient in reſtorative powders and infuſtons, 
Its doſe is from five to ten grains in powder, and from a 
drachm to two drachms to the pint in infuſion, 
ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical pint ; or a point in the 
heavens directly over our heads. 
The Zenith is called the pole of the horizon, becauſe it is 
ninety degrees diſtant from every point of that circle. 
ZEniTH-Diftance, is the complement of the meridian altitude 
of any heavenly object; or it is the remainder, when the me- 
ridian altitude is ſubtracted from ninety degrees. 
ZE'NSUS, in arithmetic, a name given to a ſquare number, 
or the ſecond power, by ſome authors. | 
ZE'PHYR, zephyrus, the weſt-wind ; or that which blows from 
the cardinal point of the horizon oppoſite to the eaſt. 
ZEST, the woody thick ſkin, quartering the kernel of a wal- 


. 
1 
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nut. i | | 

ZEsT, is alſo uſed Yor a chip of orange or lemon peel; ſuch as 
is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give it a flavour 
or the fine ethereal oil which ſpurts out of that peel on ſqueez- 


ing it. 8 | | 
ZETET IC * Method, in mathematics, the method made uſe 
of to inveſtigate, or ſolve a problem. | 
The word is derived from the Greek Pri, to ſeek. © 


 ZEU/GMA *, a figure in grammar, whereby an adjective or 
verb which agrees with a nearer word, is alſo, by way of 
ſupplement, referred to another more remote. : 


* The word is Greek type, and derived from gude, to join. 


ZEBE"THUM, or ZEeBETTA, in natural hiſtory, the ſame 
with civet. See CIVET, 

ZINK, a ſemi-metalJlic ſubſtance, which, more than all the o- 
thers of that claſs, approaches to the nature of true metals. 
It is very heavy, and leſs hard than biſmuth, and greatly leſs 
friable than either antimony or that mineral, It, in ſome 
meaſure, approaches to malleability, being ductile to a certain 
degree, though that a very limited one, eſpecially, when 
made warm. It is very little ſuſceptible of ruſt ; and though 
in itſelf is not ſonorous, yet, in mixture with other metals, it 
renders them much more ſo than they were before, It melts 
with a very ſmall degree of fire, and if urged by a heat a little 
more intenſe, it flies wholly off in fumes. If theſe fumes are 
preſerved, they are found to form a peculiar fort of flowers, 
not eaſily reducible into Zink again. Zink is of a bluiſh 
white colour, very elegant, and much approaching to that 
of ſilver ; and though it wants ſomewhat of the biſmuth, yet it 
has that loſs amply made up to it, in its more metalline ap- 
pearance. If burnt away in an open fire, it yields a flame 
of a beautiful green colour. It melts very readily with lead and 
tin, and renders both of them the Jeſs malleable, in propor- 

tion 
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| den, an it.is mixed in a larger proportion with them. It may | conſtellations or diviſions, which they called Ggns, b& 


"alſo bem in fuſion with copper and iron; but when mix- they were marks to diſtinguiſh whereabout the ſun w=" 
with the or any other of the metals that do not melt | ſigns they painted, uſually, in the form of ar 
ea. ly, caution muſt be uſed. that the degree of fire neceſſary | came the word Zodiac; and the very r 
to {uſe them do not burn away. For this ſe, the metals led the ecliptic, becauſe the eclipſes 
{ould be made into thin plates or filings, and be heated red- | moon alſo is in that line. | 
hot in à crucible, before the Zink is added ; and as ſoon a Ancient tradition has handed do: 
this is done, the fire ſhould be made very briſk: immediately, thod which the firſt men made 
and the operation ended with all poſſible expedition. 1: = which the ſun deſcribes un 
Zink, mixed in this manner, with four times its weight of | changings of its place, av . 
copper, makes a very beautiful yellow metal, called, by us, | portions. This tradition is found in 
bath metal, and prince Rupert's metal; Which, if its mallea-] one Roman, the other Greek. T / 
bility equalled the beauty of its colour, would be a very valu- ptians ; the other, to the firſt 
able compoſition. Zink has alſo this peculiar quality, that I hey every day ſaw the ſun and t! 

when urged by a large fire in mixture with the other metals, | and paſling from eaſt to welt. In 
it does not go off alone, but carries up a great part of them, | ſerved, that the ſun, by a motion 1 
alſo, in form. of flowers. This is the origin of pampholyx, | day receded from ſome certain ftars, 
tutty, and the cadmia fornacum, which arg-principally pro- others, always advancing towards tl 
cured from 3 where copper and calamine, which is was making twelve times that revo 
the ore of Zink, and acts only as Zink on theſe occaſions, | only once: But ſhe began che thit 
are melted together. bn och Wat e W 1nd ſun had, as yet, compleated its own 
Zink is ſoluble in aqua regia, and other of the ſtronger acids. | the year into pretty near twelve jun: 

It is to be choſen the heavieſt and brigheſt- culoured that] that they had twelve diviſions of a _ 

can be found, and ſuch as will not extend under the ham- | twelve months, which might be exact 
mer ; for the people who ſell it, ſometimes, have the diſho- | year itſelf, and which might, as it were, 
neſty to mix lead among it; but this is diſcovered by the too | one's finger in the heaven, by ſhewing \ 

reat degree of malleabi ity it gives to it. of 4 der which the ſun paſſes during every o. 

The ores of Zink have, till very lately, been but little known. | Here is then the method in which the 
The r of them, indeed, has been well known for many] of the ſun in twelve equal portions or 
ages, as a foſhle ſubſtance of uſe in medicine ; but tho it was | which are called afteriſms or ccattellati 
found to have the ſame effect on copper as Zink, and in the fire, mers took a couple of braſs open veſſels, 
if kept in cloſe veſſels, to ſublime in the ſame ſort of lowers; | the bottom, and the other without any orifi. 
yet it did not occur, of a long time, to any body to ſuſpect] ſtopped the hole of the firſt, they filled it 
that theſe two ſubſtances belonged in any manner to one ano- placed it fo as that the water might run out int. 
ther. The ore, we mean, is the common lapis calamina- ſel, the moment the cock ſhould be opened. 
ris, or calamine, which, as it is known by a peculiar appel- | they obſerved in that part of the heaven, whe: 
lation, and is famous for many virtues independent of the] its annual courſe, the riſing of a ſtar, remarkable 
Zink it contains, we have treated of it under its common name. | magnitude or brightneſs ; and at the critical inftan* 


See CALAMINE. 2 | ed on the horizon, they began to let the water b. t 
ZINZIBER, or Z1xG1BER... See GINGER, the upper, veſſel into the other during the reſt of the niche, 
ZVZYPHA, or Z1zyenus. See JUJUBE, + and the whole following day, to the very moment when the 


ZOY/CCO, Zoccoro, ZocLEe, or SOCLE, in architecture, al ſame ſtar being come to the eaſt again, began tb appear a- 
kind of ſtand or pedeſtal; being a low ſquare piece or mem-| new on the horizon. The inſtant it Was again ſeen, they 


ber, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, pedeſtal, &c. took away the under veſlel, and threw the water that remain=- 
ZO/DIAC *, zodiacus, in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad circle, | ed in the other on the ground. The obſervers were thus ſure 
whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two circles pa- of having one revolution of the whole heaven, vetween the 


rallel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it, as to bound the ex- firſt riſing of the ſtar and its ret. The watcr, which had 
curſion of the planets. | bates flowed during that time, mig}: then afforſ them a means of 


f d | | } - 
* The word is formed from the Greek *u%, animal, becauſe of meaſuring the duration of one whole revolution of the hea 


. l . . ven, and of dividing that duration into ſeveral equal porti- 
gr pg therein, which have the form of animals ons; ſince, by dividing that water itſelf into twelve equal parts, 


they were ſure of having the revoluticn of a twelſth part of 
The Zodiac, on the globe, is marked with the characters o the heaven during the efflux of a twelfih part of the water: 


the 12 ſigns, and in it is found out the ſun's place, which is | They then divided the water of the under veſſel into twelve 


under what ſtar or conſtellation he appears to be at noon. parts perfectly equal, and prepared two &her ſmall veſſels ca- 
By this are determined the four quarters of the year; and, ac- pable of containing exactly one of thoſe portions, and no 
cordingly, it is divided into four parts, and as the ſun goes on |, more. They again poured, into the great upper veſſel, the 
here, he hath more or leſs declination north and ſouth, twelve parts of water all at once, keeping the, veſſelz ſhut. 


Alſo, from the middle of this circle, the latitudes of the planets Then they placed under the cock, ſtill ſhut, one of the two 
and fixed ſtars are accounted from the ecliptic towards its poles. | ſmall velitls, and another ncar it to ſucceed the firſt, as 
And thoſe poles are 23 degrees 30 minutes diſtant from the] as it ſhould be full. 
poles of the world, or of the equinoCtial ; and by their moti- | All theſe preparations being ready, they, the next night, 
ons are the polar circles deſcribed. ſerved that part of the heaven towards which they had f 
In theſe poles all the circles of longitude, which are drawn | long while remarked that the ſun, the moon, and the plar 
through the Zodiac, terminate (as the meridians and hour- | took their courſes, and ſtaid for the riſing of the conſtellat. 
circles do in the poles of the world) and as the azimuth-cir- ; which is ſince called Aries. The Greeks, perhaps, g. 
cles do in the zenith and nadir. that name to ſome ſtars different from thoſe which wen: 
The breadth of this circle, or rather zone, in the heavens, is it before the flood: But this enquiry is not neceſſary - 
20 degrees; for beyond 10 degrees north, or 10 degrees ſouth, | ſent. The inſtant Aries appeared, and they faw th 
the latitude of no planet ever reaches. of it aſcending, they let the water run into the litt 
It ſeems to have been divided into 12 parts (which they call Fs ſoon as it was full, they removed it, and th; 
ſigns) becauſe, while the ſun ina year's time is running throught t:r out. In the mean time they put the other c. 
the Zodiac or ecliptic, there happen to be 12 lunations; or | ſure under the fall. They obſerved exactly, and i. 
the moon undergoes all her changes and phaſes 12 times, | member very well, all the ſtars that roſe during al. 
pretty near. Each ſign is divided into 30 degrees, ſo that the |, iods which the meaſure took in filling; and that por: 
whole makes 360: And they begin to reckon at the eaſtern heaven was terminated in their obſervations by the ſtar 
interſection the equinoctial and ecliptic, or at the vernal appeared the laſt on the horizon, the moment the n 
equinox, where they place the firſt point of Aries; going on | was juſt full; ſo that, by giving the two little veſſels t. 
thence to Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, &c. and when you count | neceſlary to be alternately filled to the brim three times 
thus forward on, according to the uſual order and courſe of | during the night, an had, by that means, one half 0: 
the ſigns, they call it, in conſequentia; but if you count | courſe of the ſun in the heaven, that is, one half of the 
backwards from Taurus to Aries, &c. they ſay, it is in antece- | ven itſelf; and that half, again, was divided into fix eq; 
dentia. portions, of which they might ſhew and diſtinguſſi the ha- 
The reaſon of the name of this circle, and its origin, was gnning, the middle, and the end, by ſtars, which, from 
this their {1ze, number, or order, were rendered diſtinguiſhable, 
The ancient aſtronomers obſerved the ſun in his apparent As to the other half of the heaven, and the fix other conſſel- 
annual motion to deſcribe always one and the ſame line or Jations which the ſun runs over therein, they were forced to 
track in the heavens, and never to deviate from this path ei- defer the obſervation of them to another ſeaſon. They ſtop- 
ther to the north or the ſouth, as all the other planets, they ped till the ſun, being placed in the middle of the now known 
' found, did more or leſs. And becauſe they obſerved the fun and obſerved conſtellations, ſhould leave them at liberty to 
to ſhift as it were backwards, through all the parts of this ſee the others during the night. 
Ah, ſo that in his whale year's courſe he would riſe, Doubtleſs, ſome precautions are neceſſary, not to miſtake us 
"--+ with every point of it, they diſtinguiſhed |. to the fall of the water, which muſt flow more flowly, n 
appeared in or near this circle, into 12 proportion as its maſs is lefs high, However, after having by 


* 12 (3 | Has, 


tus ſun, made very flowly, and always backward, gave the 


ſun ſees no longer 7 crops on the ground, better than by 
a 


eſt, and to continue to do fo for fix months together, This 


are ten, the names of which are borrowed from ſeveral ani- 


mit 


that courſe, 


egnant about the end af autumn. 
e winter, and in the beginning of 


eng that the young ones pre kept] 5 
25 the cold, and, aſterwards, ea-- 


at the return of heat. The lambs 
ſollow them, and the kids fall the 
mbs, grown vigorous and ſtrong, 
fields, as the days come on. 
at laſt the kids venture abroad, and, 
gin to augment the revenues of their 


— 


„ Feing tat there were, during the | 
ations uſeful than lambs, calves, and 


ions, under which the fun paſſes du- 
names of the three animals which enrich 
e firſt was named Aries, the ſecond Tau- 
vo kids (Gemini) the better to charadte- | 
goats, which more commonly bring forth | 
one, and an abundance of milk more 
tourtſh them. : 1©59909 911 
tkind had already very often remarked, that 


_ 


; 


t to which the ſun raiſed itſelf in its coming 


but which it never &xceeded-; and that it after- 

ly, in receding from them for fix months tage- 

rrived at — point 2 great way under the 
Do Which it never deſcended. This retreat of 


* 


obſerv-:s the occaſion of diftinguiſhing the ſtars, which fol- 
low the two kids, or Gemini, b * name of the animal 
that walks backward ; viz. the crab. When the fun paſſes 


under the next conſtellation, it makes our climate feel fultry | 
heats, but chiefly the climates where men were at that time | 


all gathered together. When poets attribute to that conſtel- | 


lation the fierceneſs and raging of the lion, of which it bears 
the name, it is very eaſy to gueſs at what might determine 


that choice from the beginning, Soon. after, the houſing of 
the hay and the cor: is intirely over throughout the eaſt, 


there remain on the ground only a few ears ſcattered here | 


and there, which they czyſed to be gleaned by the leaſt ne- 
ceſſary hands: This work is left to the youngeſt girls. How 
then could they repreſent the conſtellation under which the 


the name and figure of a young maid a gleaning ? 'The wings 
you ſec her have in the ſpheres are ornaments added of later 
date, after the introduction of fables. Ihe virgin, which 
follows the lion, is certainly no other than a gleaning girl, 
* c you will, a reaper; and, leſt we ſhould miſtake he: 
Ins, ſhe beſides has in her hand a cluſter of ears: A 
natural proof of the origin here attributed to her. 

perfect equality of days and nights, which happens when 
ſun quits the ſign of Virgo, caufed aſtronomers to give 
next ſign the name of Libra, that is, of a balance. The 
ſuent diſeaſes which the ſun leaves behind him, or cauſes 
is retiring, procured the next ſign the name of Scorpio; 
it is miſchievous, and drags after it a ſting and ve- 
*-wards the end of autumn, the fall of the leaf ex- 
beaſts, leaving them leſs covering: Vintage and 
over : The fields are free, and it is of ill conſe- 
affer the propagation of beaſts at the approach of 
very thing then invites us to hunt, and the ſign, 
he ſun is at that time, has from thence obtained 

of Sagittarius; that is, the archer or huntſman. 
the proper and diſtinctive character of the wild 
Capricorn, of which the fuſt ſign of winter has the 


- *, 


ad . 


— — 
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ee 
* 


mals; Wbich \canfod- aſtromemers te give the annual e 


rich ghey<compoſe; the name'ofiZodiac. ' Iris a: me. 


* 


the cirele of animals. | 
wired a new method 


trouble or cart, how to regulate 
buſineſs, by inſpect on 


mam very fignih-ant 
— 1 bituations, 
take; in order to bring them abon 
; ſhewing-them, bow lang they were . 
| be pp ple were Widder Be to br 
the order of times to regulate 
lied to twelve differen 


bec: 
2 


up the: dpa, 
themſelurs. | app parts 
of the heaven, which — revolved before their eyes, 


: 


the ſetting of the ſun, ſaw the ſtars of the fign Aries aſcend 
the horizon, and diſtant from the fun by one half of 
the heaven, then knew that the fun was under the ſign 
Libra, which, being the feventh of the celeftial ſigns, was 
diſtant from the firſt by one hole half of the Zodiac. When 
at the approach of day they ſaw in the middle of the heaven, 
and at an equal diſtance from eaſt and weſt, the finet 
ftar of 'the ſign Leo, they eaſily underſtood, that the un, 
then ready to riſe, was at the diftance of three ſigns from 
Leo, and removed towards the eaſt one quarter part of its 
_ circle. Thus, without ſecing the ſtars which the fun drown. 
ald by its brightneſs as he came under them, they ſaid with a 
— aſſurance, the fun is now in Scorpio; two months 
nce we ſhall have the ſhorteft day. could, on fight 
of a ſingle conſtellation, placed in the eaſtern, or middle, or 
weſtern part of the heaven, immediately ſay where the fun 
was, how far the year was advanced, what kind of work 
it was fit they ſhould buſy themſelves about. Aſtet this man- 
ner ſhepherds and farmers ſtill regulate their works; and if 
we at preſent are now ignorant of the names of the ftars, if 
we are not able to determine the diſtance between, one con- 
ftellation ſhewn us, and the actual place of the fun, it is be- 
cauſe we can read and write, The firſt men peruſed the 
heavens for ** Rang L = it is on account of the 
convemieney of writing, t e rality of men now 
diſpenſe with looking among the os, ke the knowledge 
of the- operations and order of the year. But writing itſelf, 
that ſo uſeful invention, is one of the products of aſtrono- 
my; and it may be eaſilyſbewn alſo, that the names, given the 
twelve celeſtial figns, gave birth to the invention boch of 
painting and writing. This hiſtory bf the heavens promi'es » 
a very agreeable novelty, and it will continue to inform 
us of the helps, for which we are indebted to the fuly of 
nature. | 
ZODIAC of the comets, —Caffini hath obſerved a certain tract in 
the heavens, within whoſe bounds (by many obſervations) 
found moſt comets, though not all, to keep. This be moos 
as broad as the other Zodiac, and marks it with ſigns 0: cv 
ſtellations like that; which are Antinous, Pegaſus, 4A: 
meda, Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, 
Scorpion, and Sagittary. | | 
ZONE *, in geography and aftronomy, a diviſion of the terra- 
ueous globe, with reſpect to the different degrees of heat 
Gund in the different parts thereof, 


* The word is Greek Cen, a belt, or girdle. 


There are five Zones. One of which is called the torrid 
Zone, and is that ſpace, or track of the earth which is com- 
prehended between the two tropics. "The ancients imagined 
this track of the earth to be uninhabitable, on account of the 
heat of the fun there. There are two frigid Zones, the one 
is that portion of the earth's ſurface which is included within 
the arctic circle, the other within the antarctic. The re- 
maining two are the temperate ones, lying one on one {ide 
the equator, and the other on the other, between the frigid 
and the torrid ones. 


dis to look for its food, getting from the foot of the 200.00 T , wia, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe on animals 


ns to the higheſt ſummit, and always climbing from 
rock. 


name of Capricorn was then fit to inform men of the 


or living creatures. 


The word is compounded of the Greek g, life, and d 2 
diſcourſe. | 


ae when the ſun, having reached the loweſt verge of its | OO PHORIC Column, a column that ſupports the figure of 


courſe, was ready to begin to aſcend again towards the high- 


is quite the reverſe of the crab (Cancer); and the happy 
concurrence of the oppoſite characters of theſe two animals 
15 a proof of what directed the firſt obſervers in the impoſition 
of all theſe names. 

Aquarius and Piſces without any difficulty mark out the 


an animal, | 
ZOO'PHORUS *, or ZoynoRvs, in the ancient architec- 
ture, the fame with the frize in the modern. 


* The word is formed from the Greek 25, an animal, and 
pico, to bear; becauſe. anciently adorned with the figure 0 
animals, 


rainy ſeaſon, and the time of the year when fiſhes, fatter and ZOOPHY TE, zo0phyton, in natural hiſtory, a kind of in- 
termediate body, ſuppoſed to partake both of the natur- 
animal and a vegetable. 


The word is compounded of the 
oer, à plant. | 


t1icer than in any other time, bring on again the profit and 
pleaſure of fiſhing. 
It may be remarked, that of the twelve conſtellations, there 


2 v 
— | accounts of 


authors have publiſhed Zoophytes, 
_ particularly:Olearius, in the account he has given N 

agnus Scythicus, or borameta ; but no credit to be given 
+. to theſe marvellous accounts. antes ae Ne. W 


ZOOTOMY +, the art or & of diſſecting animals, or living 


"> Thewerd is formed dom the Greek „e animal, and | 
"howz to eat. 2 

20 rd naval pitch, ak oh raped of from the fides of | 
ſhips that have been a long time at It is a compoſition 
of pitch and tar, im el by the ſalt of the ſea; and is 
uſed in external applications as a reſolutive and deſiccative. 

N in n the ſame with os mali, or jugale. 


15 
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— anatomy, is a muſcle which 
comes from the g obliquely, is inſerted 
5 nearthe angle of e lips. b 5's draw the lipe obliquely 


upwards. ' 

Zroomaricus, f is alſo an epithet applied to the ſuture which 
Joins the two of the zygoma together. 
| MOSFPMETEKR “, an inſtrument propoſed by Swammer- 
dam, in his book de Neſpiratione, to meaſure the degree 
"of * occaſioned by the mixture of different bo- 
dies, and the degree of heat they acquire in ſermenting; 
as, alſo, the heat or temperament of the blood of animals. 
e word is formed from the Greek g. » fermentation, 

and pargiv, to meaſure. 4855 
ZYTHO'GALA, 2 mixture of beer and milk, commonly 
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